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United  States 
of  America 


dongrtssional  HEcord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   702       CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  led  in  prayer  today  by 
the  Senate  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Halverson.  Dr.  Halverson. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1991) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord  *  *  *— Psalm  33:12. 

Patient  God,  gracious  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, the  preacher  said,  "We  have  never 
been  better  prepared  militarily  for  war 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation — but  we 
have  never  been  less  prepared  morally 
and  spiritually."  Forgive  us.  Lord,  for 
abandoning  our  roots,  for  forgetting 
the  incredible  legacy  left  us  by  a  gen- 
eration who  took  God  seriously.  We 
choose  to  ignore  Thee,  God.  to  live  as 
though  Thou  art  irrelevant  and  unim- 
I)ortant.  And  we  wonder  why  the  prob- 
lems of  crime,  divorce,  suicide,  chemi- 
cal addiction  grow.  We  equate  liberty 
with  license,  demand  rights  without  re- 
sponsibility, choice  without  con- 
sequences, pleasure  without  pain,  for- 
getting that  "self-evident"  truth,  fun- 
damental to  our  Bill  of  Rights:  "All 
men  are  created  equal  and-  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights  *  *  *." 

Gracious  God,  may  the  tragedy  of 
war  awaken  us  to  the  values  and  vir- 
tues which  our  forebears,  who  took  God 
seriously,  built  into  our  political  sys- 
tem. Help  us  hear  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  "Our  reliance  is  in  the 
love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted 
in  our  bosoms."  Help  us  answer  the 
penetrating  question  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, "Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be 
secure  if  we  have  removed  the  belief  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  that  those  lib- 
erties are  the  gift  of  God?" 

Help  us  return  to  our  roots.  Lord  of 
the  nations.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders  today,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  1:30  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  50  minutes  each.  At 
1:30  p.m.  today,  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional hour  for  morning  business  with 
that  time  under  the  control  of  the  Re- 
publican leader. 

Thereafter,  it  is  my  hoi)e  that  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  the  Export  Administration  re- 
authorization bill.  As  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, that  bill  has  been  cleared  for  us 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  it  on  the 
Democratic  side.  We  are  awaiting  a  re- 
sponse from  our  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  have  that  and  begin  on  that  bill 
today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  earlier 
today  the  Labor  Committee  favorably 
reported  the  nomination  of  Lynn  Mar- 
tin to  be  Secretary  of  Labor  and  I  hope 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  that  nomination  prior  to  the 
recess  this  week. 


CHINA'S  PRO-DEMOCRACY 
ACTIVISTS  TODAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  news  accounts  reported 
that  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  sentenced  Wang  Dan, 


one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  1989 
prodemocracy  movement,  to  4  years  in 
prison. 

Wang  Dan's  conviction  was  punish- 
ment for  his  attempts  to  exercise  the 
basic  political  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly. 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
exercise  of  such  nonviolent,  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  is 
labeled  as  counterrevolutionary  propa- 
ganda and  incitement.  Those  who 
speak  out  for  democracy  and  freedom 
are  summarily  jailed  without  charges, 
convicted  in  abbreviated  trials  with  no 
juries  or  public  observers,  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  without  appeal. 

Four  others  who  participated  in  the 
prodemocracy  movement  have  also 
been  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  4 
to  7  years  on  the  same  charges. 

In  addition,  it  was  announced  yester- 
day that  several  prominent  intellec- 
tuals who  participated  in  the 
prodemocracy  movement  and  have 
been  held  for  months  without  charges 
are  shortly  going  to  be  brought  to  trial 
on  charges  of  sedition,  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death. 

The  timing  of  these  trials  represents 
the  Chinese  Government's  effort  to  ex- 
ploit the  preoccupation  of  the  inter- 
national community  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Clearly,  the  Chinese  Government 
hopes  to  be  able  to  stifle  all  dissent 
with  the  minimal  amount  of  inter- 
national notice.  Equally  clearly,  the 
goal  of  that  government  will  be 
achieved  unless  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  ours,  the  United 
States,  recognize  that  a  natural  focus 
on  the  gulf  war  does  not  permit  us  to 
suspend  all  other  issues  of  long-term 
national  interest. 

The  decision  by  China's  leaders  to 
take  this  approach  is  discouraging. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  I  took  the  Senate 
floor  to  report  to  my  colleagues  on  a 
State  Department  document  which 
constituted  a  devastating  indictment 
of  the  human  rights  situation  in  China. 
That  report,  made  by  this  adminis- 
tration's own  State  Department,  made 
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clear  then  that  the  Government  of 
China  was  pursuing  a  policy  which  vio- 
lates the  human  rights  of  its  citizens 
broadly,  indiscriminately,  and  in  a  way 
that  shocks  the  conscience  of  the 
world. 

Those  violations  of  the  rights  of  the 
Chinese  people  continue  today.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  abuses 
axe  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  That  government's  policy 
is  one  of  repression  against  every  ves- 
tige of  free  expression  inside  that  coun- 
try. 

Despite  the  clear  evidence  of  a  year 
ago,  and  despite  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence that  the  Chinese  Government 
has  been  deterred  from  pursuing  this 
course,  President  Bush  has  maintained 
his  policy  of  granting  most-favored-na- 
tion trade  status  to  China,  and  simul- 
taneously relaxing  the  sanctions  that 
were  imposed  after  the  massacre  in 
Tiananmen  Square. 

President  Bush  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  it  is  our  national  goal  to  seek  a 
new  world  order  in  which  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  fundamental 
rights  of  all  jjeople  are  the  inter- 
national standard. 

Today  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  thousands 
of  young  Americans  are  standing 
alongside  young  men  and  women  from 
other  nations,  to  defend  the  inter- 
national rule  of  law. 

Americans  were  outraged  by  the  bru- 
tal Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  last  year. 
But  they  were  no  less  outraged  by  the 
massacre  of  peaceful  demonstrators  in 
China  the  year  before. 

Americans  have  repeatedly  made 
clear  that  they  support  human  rights 
and  that  they  support  a  consistent 
American  policy  of  opposing  human 
rights  violators  everywhere,  not  just  in 
selected  locations. 

Yet  the  Bush  administration  is 
downplaying  the  violation  of  law  and 
freedom  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

The  administration's  policy  of 
downplaying  the  actions  of  the  Chinese 
leaders  who  are  persecuting  Chinese 
citizens  for  seeking  democratic  rights 
is  a  failed  and  mistaken  policy,  and  it 
flies  in  the  face  of  our  Nation's  best  in- 
terests. 

American  interests  are  best  served  by 
a  policy  that  looks  to  the  long-term  fu- 
ture; a  iwlicy  that  sees  beyond  the  im- 
mediate crisis  to  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  future  relationships  in  the 
world.  A  shortsighted,  automatic  reac- 
tion to  a  perceived  diplomatic  need 
today  will  come  back  to  haunt  policy 
makers  in  the  future,  when  the  current 
crisis  is  past. 

Surely,  if  there  is  one  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  that  so  absorbs  our  Nation 
today,  it  is  that  we  cannot  base  our  na- 
tional long-range  interests  on  the 
shifting  and  self-interested  friendships 
of  dictators. 


I  urge  the  President  to  express  sup- 
port for  the  moral  issue  of  the  human 
rights  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the 
rule  of  law  there  with  the  same  fre- 
quency and  fervor  as  he  discusses  those 
subjects  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Human  freedom  is  not  divisible.  A 
world  forever  divided  between  the  free 
and  the  unfree  is  a  world  in  which  con- 
flict is  inevitable.  We  should  be  pursu- 
ing policies  whose  goal  is  to  steadily 
and  consistently  increase  the  peoples 
and  nations  in  the  column  of  freedom 
and  to  reduce  the  forces  arrayed 
against  them. 


February  6,  1991 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve whatever  remainder  of  leader 
time  I  may  have  and  all  of  the  leader 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leafier,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader  is  granted. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  to  extend  to  the 
hour  of  1:30  p.m.  with  Senators  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  360  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


PROGRESS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
week  has  been  an  historic  one  in  South 
Africa's  movement  toward  full  democ- 
racy. Two  important  events  occurred, 
as  a  result  of  the  leadership  and  cour- 
age of  three  men:  President  de  Klerk, 
Nelson  Mandela,  and  Dr.  Buthelezi. 

Late  last  week,  in  an  address  to  the 
South  African  Parliament,  de  Klerk 
reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  fun- 
damental change,  the  abolition  of 
apartheid,  and  the  creation  of  a  fully 
democratic  constitution. 

More  concretely,  he  announced  that 
his  government  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  last  remaining  legal 
foundations  of  apartheid — the  Group 
Areas  Act,  the  Land  Acts,  and  the  Pop- 
ulation Registration  Act. 

In  asking  the  Parliament  to  act 
swiftly  on  these  proposals,  de  Klerk 
said  the  result  will  be  that  "South  Af- 
rica's statute  book  will  be  devoid, 
within  months,  of  the  remnants  of  ra- 
cially discriminatory  legislation  which 
have  come  to  be  known  as  the  corner- 
stones of  apartheid." 

De  Klerk  also  repeated  that  both  his 
government  and  the  ANC  have  accept- 


ed the  principle  that  a  multiparty  con- 
ference should  be  convened  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  set  the  stage  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  constitution.  That  is 
welcome  news,  and  deserves  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  the  United 
States 

Earlier  in  the  week,  Mandela  and 
Buthelezi  met  personally  for  the  first 
time  ia  nearly  30  years,  and  called  for 
an  end  to  the  deadly  cycle  of  violence 
that  has  pitted  their  followers  against 
each  otjher. 

Previously,  the  ANC  had  sought  to 
shut  Buthelezi  out  of  the  negotiations 
on  South  Africa's  future.  But,  as  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  observers 
have  noted,  Buthelezi  and  his  Inkatha 
organisation  must  play  a  role  if  there 
is  to  b«  a  peaceful  transition,  and  ulti- 
mately democracy,  in  South  Africa. 

After  the  Mandela-Buthelezi  meet- 
ing, the  Times  editorialized  that  "If 
their  appeal  for  tolerance  succeeds. 
South  Africans  of  every  race  will  be 
the  victors." 

So  South  Africans  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  continue  to  take  major 
steps  toward  the  goals  we  all  share— 
the  abolition  of  apartheid,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  democracy. 

As  these  momentous  steps  proceed, 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  for  the 
United  States  to  fundamentally  re- 
evaluate our  policy,  to  insure  that  we 
are  doing  the  most  that  we  can  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  forces  seeking 
such  fundamental  reform  in  South  Af- 
rica. 

If  the  reforms  de  Klerk  has  just  an- 
nounced, and  earlier  reforms,  continue 
on  schedule,  soon  all  of  the  pre- 
conditions set  out  in  United  States  law 
for  removing  the  sanctions  now  in 
place  against  South  Africa  will  be  ac- 
compli$hed.  I  believe  all  of  us — the 
President  and  the  Congress— should 
begin  bow  to  consider  whether  it  is 
time  to  respond  to  these  dramatic 
change*  in  the  real  world  of  South  Af- 
rica, with  equally  substantial  changes 
in  our  own  law  and  policy  toward 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  New  York  Times  editorial  that  I 
mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1,  1991] 
BLACK  South  Africa's  Moment 

Two  proud  black  leaders,  one  a  radical  and 
the  other  a  conservative,  met  in  South  Afri- 
ca on  Teesday  and  called  for  an  end  to  the 
murderous  clashes  between  their  followers. 
Nelson  Mandela  was  at  his  generous  best;  his 
rival.  Chief  Mangosuthu  Gatsha  Buthelezi, 
erudgingly  sought  to  score  political  points. 
Yet  their  meeting,  the  first  in  nearly  three 
decades,  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  defining 
moment  in  South  African  history. 

In  the  last  five  years,  at  least  5,000  blacks 
have  perished  in  township  riots  between  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Mandela's  African  National 
Congress  and  Chief  Buthelezi's  Inkatha  Free- 
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dom Party.  Black  disunity  has  caused  rejoic- 
ing among  die-hard  supremacists  opposed  to 
ending  apartheid  through  negotiations  with 
President  F.  W.  de  Klerk.  Even  so,  Mr. 
Mandela's  allies  have  resisted  any  meeting 
that  might  enhance  Chief  Buthelezi  "s  claim 
for  an  equal  seat  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Wisely,  Mr.  Mandela  decided  otherwise.  In 
their  meeting  in  Durban,  both  leaders  prom- 
ised to  tour  townships  ravaged  by  violence, 
to  monitor  the  peace  accord  and  to  assure 
that  police  are  not  fomenting  trouble.  But 
Mr.  Mandela  went  on  to  declare  that  there 
should  be  no  victors  or  losers:  "Only  our  peo- 
ple must  be  the  victors,  and  the  only  losers 
should  be  those  whose  racist  policies  are 
served  by  the  carnage  among  blacks." 

For  his  part.  Chief  Buthelezi  rehearsed  his 
many  grievances  with  the  Africa^  national 
Congress,  charging  that  its  violence  had  been 
directed  against  him  personally.  He 
scratched  the  wound  that  both  men  vowed  to 
heal.  Nevertheless,  however,  prickly  the 
chief,  denying  him  a  place  at  the  table  would 
mock  the  A.N.C.'s  call  for  a  genuine  multira- 
cial democracy.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
can  be  any  democratic  system  that  ignores 
Inkatha  and  its  predominantly  Zulu  follow- 
ing. 

Ending  the  cycle  of  violence  will  take 
more  than  words.  Once  before,  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Mandela  pleaded  with  his  supporters  to 
throw  down  their  weapons;  he  was  ignored. 
But  having  come  to  his  rival's  stronghold  in 
Natal  Province,  and  having  joined  with  him 
in  a  fresh  appeal,  Mr.  Mandela  has  recon- 
firmed his  own  stature  without  diminishing 
that  of  Chief  Buthelezi.  If  their  appeal  for 
tolerance  succeeds,  South  Africans  of  every 
race  will  be  the  victors. 


DION  J.  STEPHENSON  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  reality  of  our  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  brought  home  to 
Utah  as  we  were  told  that  one  of  the  II 
U.S.  marines  killed  near  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bia border  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
was  a  soldier  from  Bountiful,  UT. 
Lance  Cpl.  Dion  James  Stephenson  was 
the  first  Utahn  to  die  in  combat  since 
fighting  erupted  in  the  gulf.  The  22- 
year-old  Utahn  became  not  only  our 
first  casualty  of  war,  he  became  an 
American  hero — a  paragon  of  patriot- 
ism and  a  symbol  of  the  American  spir- 
it and  our  commitment  to  freedom. 

When  my  Salt  Lake  City  office 
opened  early  on  that  Thursday  morn- 
ing, one  of  our  first  phone  calls  was 
from  an  emotional,  bereaved,  but  very 
proud  father,  James  T.  Stephenson, 
who  wanted  to  notify  me  of  his  son's 
death.  The  message  he  wanted  con- 
veyed around  the  world  is  that  his  son 
did  not  die  in  vain.  I  rise  here  today  on 
this  Senate  floor  to  declare  that  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  Dion  J.  Stephen- 
son did  not  die  in  vain.  He  gave  his  live 
for  a  just  cause. 

This  proud  father,  a  distinguished  ex- 
marine  himself,  also  wanted  to  remind 
the  American  people  "that  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  when  you  know  your're  right, 
never,  never  give  up."  While  it  is  ter- 
ribly wrenching  and  overwhelmingly 
painful  to  lose  a  child  in  a  war,  Mr. 


Stephenson  advises  parents  to  remem- 
ber these  lives  are  not  being  sacrificed 
for  naught.  As  he  so  clearly  said,  we 
must  fight  for  freedom  and  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  for  all  people  every- 
where. 

I  am  touched  by  this  father  and  his 
ability  to  be  what  President  Bush 
would  aptly  characterize  as  a  point  of 
light  during  a  dark  time.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son is  giving  the  Nation  the  strength  to 
go  on.  A  grieving  parent,  racked  with 
sorrow,  is  stepping  boldly  forward  to 
remind  us  that  the  enduring  principle 
of  freedom  is  worth  the  price  of  his 
son's  life.  We  may  marvel  at  that  level 
of  national  devotion  by  Dion  Stephen- 
son, according  to  his  father,  loved  his 
country  above  all  things:  except  one — 
his  God.  Next  to  his  love  and  devotion 
to  God.  Dion  Stephenson  loved  Amer- 
ica more  than  anything  else — so  much 
that  giving  his  life  for  what  America 
represents  was  not  at  all  too  much  of  a 
sacrifice. 

Dion  once  said  that  as  Americans,  we 
allow  ourselves  to  become  too  compla- 
cent. We  are  "fat,  dumb  and  happy" 
and  are  not  aware  of  how  badly  some 
people  have  it,  he  said.  He  believed 
with  all  of  his  heart  that  as  a  U.S.  ma- 
rine involved  in  freeing  Kuwait,  he  was 
fighting  to  free  a  people  whose  country 
had  been  taken  over  by  a  tyrant.  Dur- 
ing his  6  months  in  the  gulf,  Dion  said 
he  understood  what  it  must  be  like  to 
live  in  tyranny  because  he  had  seen  it 
and  felt  it  since  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  Iraqi  troops  became  entrenched  in 
neighboring  Kuwait.  He  said  he  was  IIO 
percent  behind  the  President  and  our 
national  effort  to  liberate  Kuwait  from 
Hussein's  stronghold. 

On  behalf  of  his  son,  Mr.  Stephenson 
thanked  the  U.S.  Congress  for  support- 
ing the  military  and  President  Bush's 
call  for  action.  He  also  thanked  Presi- 
dent Bush  as  Dion's  Commander  in 
Chief,  for  being  a  man  who  made  the 
right  decision  at  the  right  time.  Dion 
was  impressed  with  President  Bush's 
strength  and  decisiveness  and  com- 
mented to  his  father  that  he  and  the 
Nation  should  appreciate  having  a 
Commander  in  Chief  with  combat  expe- 
rience. Dion's  observations  should 
teach  Americans  the  great  lesson  to 
truly  cherish  our  American  way  of  life. 
Lance  Corporal  Stephenson  was  the 
epitome  of  a  proud  American.  He  held 
our  values  dear  to  the  tragic  end  of  his 
life. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  and  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion, I  want  to  thank  Dion's  parents  for 
instilling  the  values  and  principles 
that  made  his  life  great.  I  also  want  to 
thank  his  father  for  publicly  standing 
tall  with  unusual  courage  and  i)erspec- 
tive.  We  honor  you  for  your  unparal- 
leled patriotism  at  a  time  of  personal 
tragedy.  We  thank  you  for  the  out- 
standing service  and  ultimate  sacrifice 
of  your  son,  Dion  and  for  the  continued 


commitment  of  your  son,  Shaun,  to  our 
cause. 

Finally,  I  pay  tribute  to  Dion  for  his 
love  of  life,  his  devotion  to  God  and  the 
abiding  principles  of  our  great  Nation, 
and  most  of  all,  for  his  grand  sacrifice 
and  example  of  bravery.  His  devotion 
to  his  family's  principles  could  not 
have  been  more  greatly  tested.  When 
he  left  for  the  Middle  Elast  in  August, 
he  knew  our  cause  was  right,  he  fought 
hard  and  never,  never  gave  up.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  courage,  his  wisdom 
and  his  unwavering  commitment  to 
doing  what  was — and  still  is — right. 


'JUST 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  AND 
WARS" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
events  have  moved  swiftly  since  the 
Senate  engaged  in  intense,  sometimes 
heated  debate  about  a  resolution  sup- 
porting President  Bush  and  the  course 
of  action  he  had  chosen  to  pursue  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

During  that  debate,  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  expressed  their  views  on  the 
morality  of  the  President's  desire  to 
use  "all  necessary  means" — including 
military  force — to  remove  Saddam 
Hussein  from  Iraq. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  commentary  entitled  "The  Crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  'Just  Wars.' " 
written  by  Dr.  Richard  Land,  executive 
director  of  the  Christian  Life  Conrmiis- 
sion  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion— which,  by  the  way,  is  America's 
largest  Protestant  denomination,  with 
nearly  15  million  members  nationwide. 
Mr.  President,  in  his  commentary. 
Dr.  Land  offers  no  conclusion  as  to  the 
morality  of  military  action  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  But  his  clear  focus  on  the 
paramount  questions  Involved  in  deter- 
mining the  morality  of  war  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  muddled,  self- 
righteous  rhetoric  of  antiwar  activists, 
and  their  apologists,  who  api)ear  to  be- 
lieve that  no  war  is  moral. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Land  details  seven 
criteria  of  the  "just  war  theory" — a 
theory  that  has  been  employed  by 
Christians  for  centuries  in  judging  the 
morality  of  armed  conflict.  While  he 
applies  these  criteria  to  both  historical 
and  current  events,  he  leaves  it  to 
those  of  us  in  public  life  to  conclude 
whether  the  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
does  indeed  meet  these  clriteria. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Land's  com- 
mentary—and specifically  the  criteria 
he  outlines — did  not  receive  wider  dis- 
tribution before  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  President's  Persian  Gulf  policy  ear- 
lier this  month.  If  it  had,  I  believe 
more  Senators  would  have  been  per- 
suaded about  the  morality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  military  force  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  a  moment 
to  read  Mr.  Land's  commentary,  and 
that  they  will  also  keep  in  mind  what 
he  has  said,  as  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
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8ian   Gulf  develops   over   the   coming 
weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Lands  com- 
mentary be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Commentary  by  the  Christian  Life  Commis- 
sion of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Dec.  21.  1990] 

The  Crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  "Just 

Wars" 

(By  Richard  D.  Land) 

Americans  and  others  around  the  world 
have  been  terribly  concerned  these  past  few 
months  about  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Middle  East.  Will  there  be  war?  For 
Christians,  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
war  In  general,  and  in  this  situation  in  par- 
ticular, should  be  paramount. 

The  first  question  Christians  should  ask  is 
whether  resort  to  armed  conflict  is  ever  jus- 
tified, and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances? 
While  there  have  been  persistent  elements  of 
pacifism  within  the  Christian  tradition 
which  have  rejected  all  use  of  violence,  for 
most  Christians,  in  most  places,  at  most 
times  the  answer  has  been  that.  yes.  resort 
to  military  conflict  by  legitimately  con- 
stituted civil  authority  is  justifiable  under 
certain  circumstances.  A  useful  tool  em- 
ployed by  Christians  for  many  centuries  in 
discussing-  such  issues  of  war  and  peace  has 
been  "just  war  theory."  This  theory  was 
adapted  by  early  church  leaders,  particularly 
St.  Augustine,  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  war 
In  a  fallen,  sinful  world.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  just-war  theory  is  not.  and 
never  was  Intended  to  justify  war.  Instead,  it 
tries  to  bring  war  under  the  sway  of  justice 
as  understood  by  Christians  and  to  insure 
that  war,  when  it  does  occur,  is  hedged  about 
by  limits  which  reduce  its  barbarity.  In  fact, 
if  all  parties  accepted  just-war  criteria,  then 
there  would  be  no  wars,  since  the  theory's 
first  rule  clearly  states  no  war  is  just  unless 
it  is  a  defense  against  aggression.  If  everyone 
adhered  to  just-war  theory,  aggression  would 
be  eliminated. 

What  then,  are  the  criteria  of  just-war  the- 
ory? 

1.  Just  cause.  War  is  only  permissible  to 
resist  aggression  and  defend  those  victimized 
by  It.  Only  defensive  war  is  defensible. 

2.  Just  intent.  The  only  acceptable  motive 
must  be  to  secure  justice  for  all  involved. 
Revenge,  conquest,  and  economic  benefit  are 
Insufficient,  illegitimate  and  unacceptable 
motives. 

3.  Last  resort.  Resort  to  arms  can  only  be 
morally  legitimate  when  all  other  avenues  of 
conflict  resolution  have  been  rebuffed  or 
have  demonstrably  failed. 

4.  Legitimate  authority.  The  use  of  mili- 
tary force  la  only  the  prerogative  of  govern- 
ments. Consequently,  only  the  duly  con- 
stituted civil  authority  can  legitimatize 
military  action.  However  helpful  a  United 
Nations  Security  Council  vote  may  be.  for 
Americans  the  duly  constituted  authority  is 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
authorizing  vehicle  is  a  declaration  of  war. 

5.  Limited  goals.  If  the  purpose  is  peace. 
then  annihilation  of  the  enemy  or  total  de- 
struction of  his  civilization  is  not  accept- 
able. "Total  war  '  is  beyond  the  pale.  Also. 
unless  one's  survival  or  liberty  are  imper- 
iled, it  Is  not  acceptable  to  resort  to  war  un- 
less the  goals  are  achievable. 

6.  Proportionality.  Will  the  human  cost  of 
the  armed  conflict  to  both  sides  be  propor- 


tionate to  the  stated  objectives  and  goals? 
Does  the  good  gained  by  resort  to  armed  con- 
flict justify  the  cost  of  lives  lost  and  bodies 
maimed? 

7.  Noncombatant  immunity.  No  war  can  be 
just  which  does  not  disqualify  noncombat- 
ants  as  legitimate  military  targets  and 
which  does  not  seek  to  minimize  collateral, 
inadvertent  civilian  casualties.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  make  war  on  civilians. 

These  are  the  criteria  which  armed  con- 
flict must  meet  to  be  considered  just.  How  do 
theae  apply  to  the  present  crisis?  Is  Ameri- 
ca's motive  to  help  erect  a  stable,  just  peace 
in  the  post-cold-war  world  in  which  all  peo- 
ple have  a  reasonable  expectation  that  ag- 
greaeors  will  be  restrained  by  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations?  If  so,  then  perhaps  this  is 
a  jujt  cause. 

In  the  attempts  to  bring  to  bear  historical 
analogies,  perhaps  the  best  one  to' employ  in 
the  present  crisis  is  Mussolini's  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  in  1935.  The  League  of  Nations  im- 
posed an  embargo  which  failed  to  deter 
Mussolini's  aggression,  and  Ethiopia  was 
conquered. 

Quickly,  the  world  became  a  much  more 
dangerous  and  unstable  place.  The  League  of 
Nation's  impotence  was  exposed,  and  the  al- 
lies' appeasement  had  begun.  In  short  order. 
Hitler  reoccupied  the  Rhineland,  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  blatantly  intervened  in  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War.  and  Austria  was  annexed  by 
Germany.  Then,  at  Munich,  the  allies  surren- 
dered the  Sudetenland  and  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  the  world  had  disintegrated  into 
a  worldwide  conflict  which  cost  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  lives. 

Mussolini,  like  Hussein,  did  not  initially 
pose  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  great 
world  powers.  But  his  undeterred  aggression 
encouraged  and  abetted  the  unleashing  of 
powerful  forces  in  other  lands  which  ulti- 
mately threatened  the  survival  of  civilized 
humankind. 

Let  it  be  stated  here  emphatically  that 
jobs  and  oil  are  not  a  sufficient  or  legitimate 
motive. 

Is  our  goal  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  roll  back 
aggression  and  to  bring  relief  and  justice  to 
the  Kuwaiti  population  victimized  by  Iraqi 
aggression?  The  horrors  of  the  Amnesty 
International  reports  of  widespread  Iraqi 
atrocities  are  particularly  relevant  at  this 
point. 

Is  it  further  our  goal  to  neutralize  Hus- 
sein's military  power  and  in  so  doing  seek 
justice  and  peace  for  the  entire  region?  If  so, 
then  perhaps  our  goal  is  just.  A  mere  res- 
toration of  the  status  quo  ante  which  leaves 
Hussein's  military  capability  in  place  is  not 
a  sufficient  goal  and  would  not  justify  the 
loss  of  life,  American.  Kuwaiti,  and  Iraqi. 

Can  such  goals  be  achieved  without  dis- 
proportionate American,  Kuwaiti  and  Iraqi 
blooflshed?  Are  there  no  effective  alter- 
natives to  armed  conflict  to  achieve  these 
goals?  Are  there  procedures  in  place  to  in- 
sure the  minimizing  of  non-combatant  cas- 
ualties? 

Tlie  American  citizenry  does  not  have  the 
information  to  answer  many  of  these  ques- 
tions. We  have  the  responsibility  to  ask 
them,  however,  and  to  demand  that  our 
elected  leaders  assess  the  crisis  in  light  of 
thern.  and  to  provide  affirmative  answers  be- 
fore resorting  to  armed  force — always  a  last 
resort. 

President  Kennedy  said  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  "a  new  generation  of  Americans 
had  risen  to  leadership  ready  to  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in  order 
to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  lib- 
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erty."  Subsequent  events  revealed  that  we 
were  willing  to  bear  some  burdens,  meet 
some  hardships,  support  some  friends,  and 
oppose  some  foes. 

Now  another  generation  has  risen  to  lead- 
ership, one  that  has  learned  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  tfhe  limits  of  American  power  and  re- 
solve. President  Bush  said  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  "surely  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions hap  been  reach  in  Vietnam."  In  terms 
of  bitterness  and  recrimination  that  is  hope- 
fully true.  But  the  lessons  of  'Vietnam  en- 
dure. For  many  of  us.  with  the  names  of 
friends,  relatives,  and  playmates  inscribed 
on  the  onyx  marble  of  the  Vietnam  memorial 
embedded  in  the  hallowed  ground  near  the 
Lincoln  memorial— a  promise  has  been  made, 
a  vow  taken— "Never  again!" 

Never  will  we  allow  our  soldiers  to  be 
placed  at  the  uncertain  end  of  a  long  tether 
without  sufficient  support  and  resolve  at 
home  to  give  them  all  necessary  means  to  do 
the  job.  If  it  is  worth  American  soldiers 
dying,  it  is  worth  winning.  And  unless  our 
survival  or  liberty  is  at  stake,  it  must  be 
winnabl*.  If  it  is  not  worth  winning  (includ- 
ing the  iust-war  criteria),  it  is  not  worth  the 
shedding  of  our  citizens'  blood. 

For  tWs  Christian,  for  this  American,  for 
this  father,  these  are  serious  questions  with 
the  gra»est  repercussions.  To  our  elected 
leaders.  I  say.  "If  you  send  our  young  people 
to  war,  you  must  have  firm,  acceptable  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  We  are  accountable 
for  asking.  Your  are  accountable  for  your  an- 
swers." 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
USO 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  or  USO  as  it  is 
better  known  to  all  of  us,  is  celebrating 
its  50th  anniversary  this  week.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the 
USO  for  a  half  century  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

On  February  4,  1941,  President  Roo- 
sevelt ordered  six  civilian  agencies 
which  were  already  providing  support 
to  the  military  to  unite  to  form  a  new 
organization:  the  United  Service  Orga- 
nizatiotis  or  USO.  The  six  agencies 
were  lihe  Salvation  Army,  YMCA, 
YWCA,  Travellers  Aid,  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  and  National  Catholic  Commu- 
nity Se(rvices.  The  six  stars  in  today's 
USO  logo  represent  these  six  original 
agencies. 

Since  its  founding  50  years  ago,  the 
USO  hfts  sought  to  provide  a  home 
away  from  home  for  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel In  both  wartime  and  peacetime. 
In  the  course  of  carrying  out  this  mis- 
sion, it  has  offered  a  countless  number 
of  different  kinds  of  services.  Of  course, 
the  beat  known  of  these  services  are 
the  celebrity  shows  or  "Bob  Hope 
tours'"  that  have  entertained  military 
personnel  all  over  the  world.  During 
the  past  50  years,  more  than  10,000  per- 
formers have  participated  in  these 
shows.  In  1988,  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  honored 
Bob  Hope  for  his  unselfish  contribu- 
tions by  recommending  that  an  appro- 
priate Navy  ship  be  named  the  U.S.S. 
Bob  Hope. 
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Mr.  President,  as  important  as  the 
USO  entertainment  shows  have  been, 
we  should  remember  that  the  USO  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  other  helpful  serv- 
ices, especially  on  behalf  of  military 
families.  At  more  than  30  airports  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas,  the 
USO  operates  hospitality  stations 
where  military  passengers  can  rest  and 
find  help  with  missing  luggage,  can- 
celed connections,  language  problems, 
and  long  layovers.  The  USO  also  pro- 
vides many  support  programs  to  assist 
military  personnel  and  their  families 
to  settle  into  new  overseas  assign- 
ments. These  programs  include  infor- 
mation on  housing  and  jobs;  opportuni- 
ties for  interaction  with  host  country 
citizens;  self-help  classes;  and  rec- 
reational activities.  Through  all  of 
these  services,  the  USO  helps  the  men 
and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces  and 
their  families  to  cope  with  the  complex 
problems  of  military  life. 

With  the  deployment  of  more  than 
half  a  million  military  personnel  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  USO  has  intensified 
its  activities.  It  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  families  of  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  to  alleviate  the 
practical  and  emotional  problems  that 
have  been  caused  by  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

On  particular  example  of  the  USO 
role  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  comes 
to  mind.  The  very  large  Air  Force  com- 
plex of  Rhein-Main  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many is  the  stopover  point  for  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  United 
States  forces  flowing  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Depending 
on  the  turn-around  time,  the  troops 
can  be  on  the  ground  for  many  hours, 
sometimes  even  days.  Strictly  with 
volunteers,  the  USO  operates  the  only 
facility  where  military  personnel  can 
go  for  some  refreshments  and  rest  from 
their  travels.  The  USO  ensures  that  hot 
and  cold  beverages,  snacks,  homemade 
cookies,  sandwiches,  televisions,  read- 
ing material,  and  other  assistance  are 
available.  The  volunteers  are  there  day 
and  night  and  without  their  help,  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  forces  arriv- 
ing and  departing  Frankfurt  would  be 
more  or  less  left  to  waiting  on  the  run- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  the  history  of 
the  USO  from  the  February  1991  edition 
of  Leatherneck  magazine  be  inserted 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  we  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  the  USO  at  a 
time  that  the  Nation  is  at  war.  I  salute 
and  congrratulate  the  staff  and  volun- 
teers of  the-  USO  on  the  occasion  of 
their  50th  anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Fifty  Years  Service  to  Service  People — 
1941-1991 
(By  Lisa  McLaughlin) 
What  do  coffee  and  doughnuts.  Bob  Hope, 
and  a  frontline  private  have  in  common?  To 
many  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed 
forces,  the  common  denominator  is  an  orga- 
nization whose  acronym  has  come  to  symbol- 
ize       home        abroad        for        American 
servicemembers — the  USO. 

This  year  marks  the  golden  anniversary— 
50  years— of  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions. Since  its  founding  in  1941.  the  USO  has 
provided  "a  touch  of  home"  for 
servicemembers  and  their  families.  Now,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  decade  50  years  later, 
the  USO  is  still  busy  taking  care  of  Amer- 
ican forces. 

The  recent  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Middle  East  region  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield  is  the  largest  since 
Vietnam.  The  USO  immediately  responded 
to  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  setting 
up  two  USO  centers:  one  in  Dubai  (United 
Arab  Emirates),  and  one  on  the  island  of 
Bahrain  (off  the  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia).  An- 
other center  in  Dhahran  (Saudi  Arabia)  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  open  sometime  this 
month.  World  USO  President  Chapman  Cox 
said  that  volunteers  and  a  couple  of  USO 
staff  members  help  nearly  800  troops  a  day  at 
the  Dubai  center  and  almost  200  on  Bahrain 
to  feel  more  at  home  in  a  culture  so  foreign. 
USO's   Gulf  Crisis   Fund,   in   conjunction 
with  generous  corporate  support,  is  provid- 
ing a  myriad  of  services  to  those  stationed  in 
the  Gulf  and  their  families  who  remain  in 
the  United  States.  In  September  1990,  USO 
and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  launched 
project  "Better  Than  A  Letter"  which  pro- 
vided hundreds  of  camcorders,   televisions. 
VCR's.  videotape  cassettes  and  video-mailing 
materials  to  U.S.   troops  stationed  in   the 
Gulf.  It  was  the  first  time  that  troops  could 
send  personal  video  messages  back  to  their 
families     Stateside.      Also     that     month, 
servicemembers  in  every  battalion,  squadron 
and  ship  received  libraries  of  popular  films, 
along  with  a  television  set  and  a  VCR,  do- 
nated to  USO  by  West  Coast  Video.  Another 
project.  "Operation  Oasis."  was  kicked  off  in 
November,    in    which    the   USO   distributed 
more  than  100,000  gift  packages  containing  a 
variety  of  items  donated  by  U.S.  companies. 
USO's  Morning  Show  Network,  comprised  of 
60  ptu-ticipating  radio  stations  acress  the  na- 
tion, continued  to  provide  the  troops  with 
tapes   of  favorite   morning  radio  shows  so 
they  could  listen  to  news  and  music  from 
home  and  callers'  messages  and  comments. 
(A   1-900  number  was  implemented  through 
December  31  for  people  nationwide  to  call  in 
and  record  messages  for  American   armed 
forces  in  the  Middle  Elast.) 

Of  course.  USO  celebrity  entertainment 
has  continued  to  provide  that  "taste  of 
America"  to  the  troops.  In  October  1990, 
actor/comedian  Steve  Martin  and  his  wife, 
actress  Victoria  Tennant.  paid  a  visit  to  the 
troops  in  remote  areas,  followed  by  a  hand- 
shake and  autograph  tour  In  November  by 
five-time  boxing  champion  of  the  world 
Thomas  "The  Hitman"  Heams.  During  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  comedian  Jay  Leno 
entertained  troops  throughout  the  region. 
And  who  else  but  the  untiring  Bob  Hope  and 
USO  entertainment  troupe  (including  such 
big-name  stars  as  the  Pointer  Sisters.  Marie 
Osmond.  Johnny  Bench.  Aaron  Tippet  and 
Khrystyne  Haje)  performed  for 

servicemembers  over  the  Christmas  holiday. 
Last  month.  "Major  Dad"  (actor  Gerald  Mc- 
Raney)  and  his  wife,  actress  Delta  Burke 
who   plays   "Designing   Women's"    Suzanne 


Sugarbaker.  visited  American  troops  serving 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

USO  will  continue  its  schedule  of  two  en- 
tertainment tours  a  month  for  the  duration 
of  Desert  Shield,  according  to  Mr.  Cox  who 
added.  "We  are  not  forgetting  other 
servicemembers  serving  around  the  world 
right  now. 

"Tours  by  LaToya  Jackson  (in  Egypt)  and 
the  Dallas  Cowboy  Cheerleaders  (in  Korea. 
Kwajaleln  Atoll  and  Johnston  Island)  let 
troops  who  are  not  in  Desert  Shield  know 
that  USO  isn't  forgetting  them." 

Mr.  Cox,  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve  colonel, 
began  his  term  as  president  of  World  USO  in 
May  1990.  He  served  on  active  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corps  form  1965-68  during  the  Viet- 
nam War  as  a  judge  advocate  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Ninth  Marine  Am- 
phibious Brigade,  and  he  knows  well  what  It 
means  to  have  "a  home  abroad." 

The  USO  is  a  civilian,  nonprofit  agency 
which  receives  no  funding  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. It  depends  entirely  on  Individual 
and  corporate  contributions,  although  it 
does  receive  support  from  sources  such  as 
the  United  Way  and  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign.  (For  more  information  on  how 
you  can  help,  contact  your  nearest  USO  cen- 
ter.) 

USO  was  born  February  4,  1941.  when  six  ci- 
vilian agencies  which  bad  acted  independ- 
ently in  World  War  I  pooled  their  resources 
under  the  direction  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  The  six  agencies  Included: 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
(YMCA);  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation (YWCA);  the  National  Catholic  Com- 
munity Services;  the  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board;  the  Salvation  Army;  and  the  Na- 
tional Travellers  Aid  Association. 

During  World  War  II.  the  USO  faced  the  in- 
credible task  of  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems created  by  such  a  massive  mobilization. 
U.S.  troops  grew  from  less  than  500,000  to 
more  than  12  million  between  1940  and  1944. 
The  USO  put  together  clubs,  lounges  and 
other  facilities  just  about  anywhere  they 
could — and  in  a  hurry.  Bams,  railr6ad  cars 
and  store  fronts  were  utilized.  At  its  peak  in 
March  1944.  the  USO  operated  a  total  of  3,035 
centers.  Although  most  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided off-duty  recreation  to  male 
servicemembers.  a  number  of  centers  served 
women  in  uniform,  and  others  provided  child 
care  for  military  spouses. 

But  perhaps  the  USO's  greatest  trademark 
is  the  celebrity  entertainment  iHX)vlded 
through  Camp  Shows  Inc.,  also  formed  In 
1941.  Camp  Shows  presented  an  astonishing 
428,521  performances  for  213  million  troopB 
between  1941  and  1947.  At  one  time,  curtains 
were  rising  700  times  a  day!  Audiences 
ranged  from  those  as  large  as  15.000  to  some 
as  small  as  25  men  at  a  lonely  post. 

Of  course,  volunteers  were  the  backbone  of 
the  USO  during  the  war.  About  1.5  million 
Americans  gave  of  their  time  In  support  of 
the  war  efforts.  Many  of  them  worked  long 
hours  at  their  full-time  jobs,  and  then  put  in 
more  hours  at  a  nearby  USO  center. 

After  WW  n.  all  USO  operations  were  offi- 
cially terminated  in  1947.  But  trom  1948  to 
1950,  USO  maintained  a  skeleton  staff. 

In  June  of  1950.  the  nation  again  prepared 
for  war— this  time  in  Korea— and  the  USO, 
once  a^in,  rose  to  meet  the  nation's  needs. 
Volunteers  numbered  more  than  113.000;  294 
clubs  were  opened  worldwide;  and  Camp 
Shows  presented  5,422  performances  to  the 
wounded  and  battle-weary  troops.  In  1952. 
USO's  Camp  Shows  performed  every  day  in 
Korea.  And  in  1954.  Bob  Hope's  USO  Christ- 
mas show  was  aired  for  the  first  time  on  tel- 
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evlslon.  In  Thule,  Greenland.  Hope's  tradi- 
tional USO  Christmas  shows,  which  beg^an  in 
1948,  continued  every  year  until  1972. 

After  the  Korean  War,  in  1953,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD)  realized  that  there 
was  a  continuing  need  for  USD's  services 
overseas.  Gradually,  USO  expanded  its  clubs 
and  shows. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  created  problems  on 
the  homefront.  but  the  USO  showed  its  sup- 
port for  those  servicemembers  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  it  made  the  transition  back  to  ci- 
vlUan  life  a  little  easier  for  the  40  percent  of 
America's  forces  who  were  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam and  returned  to  a  sometimes  hostile 
American  public.  In  1963.  USO  established  its 
first  club  in  Saigon,  which  was  followed  by  17 
others.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  USO  that  is  centers  were  located  in  com- 
bat zones.  These  centers  were  often  so  close 
to  front  lines  that  servicemen  would  come  to 
the  facilities  tracking  mud  from  patrol  mis- 
sions, and  checkrooms  were  provided  for 
their  weapons.  Six  more  clubs  were  set  up  in 
Thailand,  where  more  than  a  million  people 
a  month  were  served. 

Once  again,  USO  put  on  more  than  5.500 
shows,  entertaining  eager  audiences  large 
and  small.  By  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
many  servicemembers  were  reluctant  to  be 
out  in  public  while  in  uniform.  But  the  USO 
was  always  just  around  the  corner  with  open 
doors. 

During  the  1970s,  the  USO  was  faced  with 
its  own  "hostile"  situation— its  funding  from 
the  United  Way  was  threatened  to  be  cut  off. 
A  committee  was  formed  by  United  Way  of 
America  and  the  DoD  to  visit  USO  oper- 
ations and  military  bases  around  the  world. 
In  conclusion,  the  1974  report  stated: 

"If  a  voluntary  organization  like  the  USO 
did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  created. 
Isolation  of  the  military  from  civilian  influ- 
ences Is  not.  we  believe,  in  the  interest  of 
this  nation.  The  advent  of  the  all  voluntary 
armed  services  does  not  change  the  require- 
ment that  civilian  influence  be  encouraged 
at  all  levels."  On  December  20.  1979.  the  bill 
granting  USO  a  Congressional  Charter  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  was  signed  by 
President  Carter.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. USO  became  an  independent  organiza- 
tion. 

During  the  1980s,  a  new  patriotism  swept 
the  country.  USO  grew  extensively,  includ- 
ing airport  centers  which  were  opened  in 
more  than  13  major  airports  around  the 
world;  and  USO's  headquarters  were  moved 
fi^m  New  York  to  Washington,  D.C..  in  1985. 

But,  the  decade  was  not  without  conflict. 
In  1983,  the  crisis  in  Beirut,  Lebanon  (in 
which  218  U.S.  Marines,  18  sailors:  and  three 
Army  soldiers  were  killed  by  a  terrorist 
bomb  that  was  driven  into  the  Marine 
compound  at  the  Beirut  International  Air- 
port) gripped  the  world.  That  Christmas.  Bob 
Hope  performed  off  the  coast  of  Beiru^-his 
first  USO  performance  since  1972.  He  also 
new  in  by  helicopter  to  the  U.S.  Marine 
compound  in  Beirut  on  Christman  day  to 
visit  the  Marines  there. 

President  Reagan  honored  the  USO  in  1983. 
during  Bob  Hope's  80th  Birthday  Salute  to 
USO— a  nationally  televised  program,  say- 
ing: 

"I  want  to  thank  the  more  than  40,000  USO 
volunteers  who  generously  give  of  their  time 
and  of  themselves.  Thank  you  for  reaching 
out  to  our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  let- 
ting them  know  that  even  though  they  are 
far  from  home,  we  think  of  them  and  we 
care." 

Today,  the  U.S.  military  numbers  2.2  mil- 
Hon,  of  which  54  percent  are  between  the 


agee  of  18  and  25.  Including  family  members, 
the  total  military  community  is  more  than  5 
million.  More  than  ever  before,  the  USO 
sertes  the  needs  of  not  only  the  American 
serricemember.  but  his  family  as  well.  USO 
family  and  community  centers  help  military 
dependents  adjust  to  new  surroundings  by 
providing  information  on  babysitting  co-ops, 
employment  opportunities,  parenting,  nutri- 
tion, budgeting  and  children's  recreational 
programs,  as  well  as  orientation  and  inter- 
cultural  programs. 

At  158  locations  worldwide,  the  USO  stands 
ready  to  answer  the  needs  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  women  and  the  families  behind 
them.  It's  a  little  bit  of  Americana,  wherever 
they  may  go. 


5(yrH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  USO 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  USO. 

On  February  4,  1941,  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  ordered  six  civilian 
agencies  to  unite  and  create  a  new  or- 
ganization: the  United  Service  Organi- 
zations [USO].  The  USO  is  the  only 
independent,  congressionally  chartered 
organization  which  is  devoted  entirely 
to  providing  various  human  services 
for,  our  Armed  Forces  personnel  and 
their  families.  It  began  as,  and,  contin- 
ues to  be  a  most  important  mission. 

The  USO's  50  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  our  Armed  Forces  is  a  reflec- 
tioB  of  commitment,  dedication  and 
hard  work.  The  USO's  mission  during 
World  War  II  was  to  provide  a  "home 
away  from  home"  for  thousands  of 
young  men  who  were  entering  military 
combat  for  the  first  time.  Several 
years  later,  the  USO  found  itself  near 
the  combat  areas  during  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts,  providing  the 
only  off-duty  recreation  and  support 
for  our  soldiers. 

Now  that  we  find  ourselves  embroiled 
in  battle  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  we  are  united  in  support  of  our 
troops  who  are  being  asked  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  USO  plays  a 
vital  role  in  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
our  brave  soldiers  who  are  in  harm's 
way  while  courageously  serving  our 
Nation.  I  commend  the  USO  volunteers 
who  has  given  so  generously  of  their 
time,  of  their  hearts,  and  of  them- 
selves. The  USO's  support  for  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  the 
soldiers  of  past  wars,  is  an  important 
means  of  sustaining  and  strengthening 
their  resolve  to  fight  on  in  defense  of 
our  Nation's  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  extend  my 
warm  wishes  and  heartfelt  praise  for 
the  USO.  May  they  continue  to  provide 
our  soldiers  with  song  and  support  for 
another  50  years. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  GET  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  through  the  mists  of  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  reach  any  gen- 


eralizations or  sweeping  conclusions. 
After  the  first  weeks  of  this  war,  the 
emotional  roller  coaster  which  has  held 
sway  Ita  the  Nation  bears  testimony  to 
the  haaards  of  reading  too  much  into 
short-term  events.  But.  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  our  high-technology  weapons 
have  already  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  mo8t  observers  and  that  another 
chapter  has  been  added  to  the  annals  of 
military  history. 

The  performance  of  our  high-tech- 
nology weaponry  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  has  deservedly  drawn  praise  from 
supporters  and  critics  alike.  I  salute 
the  developers  of  these  weapons  and 
the  professional  men  and  women  who 
operate  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  bear 
witness  to  the  vindication  of  modern 
weapons  which  have  too  often  been  the 
victim  of  harsh  criticism.  In  particu- 
lar. I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  un- 
precedented combat  application  of  a 
defensive  weapon,  the  Patriot  system, 
and  express  a  few  thoughts  about  the 
implications  of  its  magnificent  per- 
formance, 

A  hoBtile  ballistic  missile  has  been 
shot  down  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
This  landmark  event  goes  beyond  an 
incremental  improvement  in  tradi- 
tional weapons  brought  about  by  ad- 
vanced technology.  It  ushers  in  a  fun- 
damentally new  dimension  of  warfare, 
the  use  of  an  effective  defense  against 
the  prerviously  unchallenged  supremacy 
of  ballistic  missiles.  From  the  time  of 
the  German  use  of  the  V-2  missiles  in 
the  London  blitz  45  years  ago,  the  spec- 
ter of  offensive  weapons  for  which 
there  1$  no  defense  has  haunted  us.  Now 
we  have  a  demonstration,  far  more 
vivid  and  convincing  than  words  can 
convey,  that  ballistic  missile  defense 
has  arrived. 

In  regards  to  that,  I  think  that  the 
antibaUistic  missile  defense  system 
known  as  the  Patriot  has  really 
worked  superbly,  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  work  that  has  gone  on  for  many 
years  in  developing  the  Patriot  system. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  talking  about  de- 
fense against  relatively  short  range 
tactical  ballistic  missiles  by  a  system 
which  Was  originally  designed  to  de- 
fend against  aircraft.  The  Scud  missile, 
which  patriot  has  blasted  from  the  sky 
with  repeated  success,  is  a  early  gen- 
eration ballistic  missile  sold  to  Iraq  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Army  developers  that  the  Patriot  up- 
grades, to  give  It  a  capability  against 
this  claiss  of  target,  were  proposed  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Without  this  foresight, 
we  would  now  be  watching  helplessly 
as  all  Of  Saddam  Hussein's  Scud  mis- 
siles rained  down  with  impunity  on 
their  tvgets  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Is- 
rael. There  is  profound  significance  to 
this  traumatic  offense-defense  duel, 
being  Drought  into  our  living  rooms 
and  offlces  by  TV.  and  we  must  heed 
the  lesaons  it  brings  to  us  about  fur- 
ther development  of  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems. 
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It  should  not  escape  our  attention 
that  the  upgrades  that  give  the  Patriot 
a  capability  against  tactical  missiles 
traveled  a  long  and  tortuous  road  to 
final  approval.  This  capability  was 
stripped  from  the  system  at  one  point, 
when  it  was  called  SAM-D,  and  it  nar- 
rowly avoided  the  congressional  budget 
knife  a  few  years  ago.  I  recall  this  epi- 
sode to  underscore  an  institutional 
problem  in  the  weapons  development 
process.  We  do  not  have  an  enviable 
track  record  of  staying  power,  particu- 
larly in  the  development  of  defensive 
systems,  in  seeing  weapons  programs 
through  to  an  operational  capability. 

This  budget  year,  the  Congress  sub- 
stantially increased  the  defense  budget 
for   theater   missile   defense,   the   cat- 
egory of  development  devoted  to  ad- 
vanced systems  to  protect  against  the 
spiraling    threat    of   tactical    ballistic 
missiles.  The  CIA  hsis  estimated  that 
at  least  20  nations  will  possess  these 
weapons  by  the  year  2000.  Keeping  pace 
with  the  proliferation  of  these  weapons 
is  a  continuing  multinational  effort  to 
improve  their  range  and  lethality,  in- 
cluding development  programs  to  arm 
them    with    chemical,    biological,    and 
nuclear  warheads.  It  is  imperative  that 
every   effort   be   made    to   arrest   this 
alarming  trend  through  political  and 
diplomatic  means,  following  the  exam- 
ple   of   the    Soviet    Union-Soviet    INF 
Treaty.    Parallel    to    such   efforts,    we 
must  build  on  the  theater  missile  de- 
fense initiative  in  order  to  lessen  the 
incentive  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
weapons  and  to  nullify  the  awesome  ef- 
fects of  their  use. 

I  congratulate  President  Bush  on  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  refocus  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  [SDI]  Program 
on  providing  protection  against  limited 
strikes.  The  time  has  arrived  for  this 
Nation  to  develop  a  fresh  approach  to 
the  development  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense  systems,   an  approach  which   is 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  threat  and  supported  by  a  political 
consensus  which  will  sustain  it  long 
enough  to  get  something  done.   As  I 
have  stated  on  many  occasions,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,   the   Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive  [SDI]   Program  has  concentrated 
too   heavily   on   early   deployment   of 
space-based    weapons    that    were    de- 
signed to  defeat  a  large-scale  Soviet  at- 
tack. Less  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
more  mature  groand-based  systems,  ge- 
nerically  related  to  Patriot,  which  can 
evolve   to   protect   against   the   whole 
range  of  ballistic  missiles  we  might 
face. 

What  has  been  the  price  of  a  domi- 
nant emphasis  of  the  SDI  Program  on 
the  early  deployment  of  space-based 
weapons?  It  has  not  only  alienated 
those  who  favor  an  evolutionary  ap- 
proach, in  compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty,  but  it  has  diverted  resources 
from  ground-based  elements  which 
could  be  much  further  along  today.  If 


we  had  begun  the  development  of  a 
non-nuclear  ground-based  system  in 
1983,  when  the  SDI  Program  was  initi- 
ated, we  could  have  a  modern,  dedi- 
cated missile  defense  system  in  the 
field  today.  With  such  a  dedicated  sys- 
tem, we  would  have  the  added  security 
of  a  defense  against  missiles  of  greater 
range  and  sophistication  than  Scud. 

This  past  August,  we  had  an  extended 
debate  in  this  body  about  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, in  connection  with  the  Binga- 
man-Shelby    amendment.    In    a    55-43 
vote  of  approval  for  this  amendment, 
the  Senate  repudiated  the  central  di- 
rection of  the  SDI  Program,  in  consist- 
ent but  stronger  terms  than  in  the  pre- 
vious  2    years.    It    is    not    my    intent 
today,   to  dredge  up  all  of  the  argu- 
ments of  this  ongoing  debate,  but  there 
are  two  clear  conclusions  which  we  can 
draw  from  it.  The  first  is  that  we  do 
not  have  a  political  consensus  for  the 
direction  of  the  SDI  Program.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  there  are  grounds  for  such 
a  consensus  if  the  administration  will 
relent  on  early  deployment  of  space 
weapons,  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty. 

As  brought  out  in  the  Bingaman- 
Shelby  debate,  the  administration  has 
belatedly  swung  around  to  endorse  a 
limited  first  generation  system,  but 
they  persist  in  including  space-based 
weapons— Brilliant  Pebbles— as  the 
centerpiece  of  the  SDI  Program.  The 
new  umbrella  architecture,  called 
Global  Protection  Against  Limited 
Strikes  [GPALS],  envisions  an  applica- 
tion of  space  weapons  which  is  even 
more  questionable  than  in  the  original, 
phase  I  architecture.  Space  weapons 
are  now  proposed  for  engagement  of 
tactical  ballistic  missiles,  launched 
from  any  location,  despite  the  obvious 
problems  of  achieving  global  coverage, 
securing  international  agreement  on 
engagement  criteria,  and  extending  ef- 
fectiveness to  short  time-of-flight  mis- 
siles. 

I  propose  that  we  take  the  following 
six  steps  to  establish  a  long  term,  po- 
litically viable  missile  defense  pro- 
gram: 

Accelerate  the  development  of  a 
ground-based,  two-tier  theater  missile 
defense  system  to  protect  our  allies 
and  forward  deployed  forces  against 
tactical  missiles; 

Initiate  development  and  deployment 
of  a  treaty-compliant  missile  defense 
system  to  protect  the  continental 
United  States  against  missile  attack; 

Accelerate  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  space-based  sensors  to  aid 
both  theater  and  continental  U.S.  de- 
fenses to  meet  responsive  threats; 

Develop  an  evolutionary  plan  for  up- 
grading and  expanding  both  theater 
and  continental  U.S.  defenses  to  meet 
responsive  threats; 

Maintain  a  technology  base  program 
to  provide  opportunities  for  upgrades 
and  advanced  systems,  including  a  vig- 


orous research  effort  on  directed  en- 
ergy weapons  [DEW];  and 

Continue  complementary  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  both  strategic  and  tactical  missiles. 

These  steps  are  not  original.  Indeed, 
they  have  permeated  the  SDI  debate 
for  the  past  3  years.  However,  I  believe 
that  they  represent  a  prudent  course 
for  the  SDI  Program,  and  other  related 
missile  defense  efforts,  and  they  enjoy 
a  broad  base  support  in  the  Congress. 
As  we  enter  into  the  fiscal  year  1992 
congressional  budget  cycle,  I  urge  the 
administration  to  adopt  these  steps. 
We  cannot  afford  to  remain  fundamen- 
tally divided  on  the  proper  course  of 
action  in  this  vital  area  of  weapon  de- 
velopment. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  U.S.  TRADE 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  "tied  aid,"  the  practice  where  a 
donor  coun.try  gives  foreign  aid  to  a  de- 
veloping county  on  condition  that  the 
recipient  agrees  to  buy  the  donor  coun- 
try's products,  was  highlighted  in  a 
January  13,  1991  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle titled  "Japan's  Hands-On  Foreign 
Aid."  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  article  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

This  article  is  the  latest  entry  in  a 
wide-ranging  debate  over  the  purposes 
and  effectiveness   of  U.S.   foreign  aid 
that  has  intensified  since  the  recent 
end  of  the  cold  war.  Another  important 
contribution  is  the  recently  completed 
Department  of  Commerce  study  "Inter- 
national Financing  Programs  and  U.S. 
International    Economic    Competitive- 
ness." That  study  is  a  valuable  look  at 
how  our  current  foreign  aid  programs 
do  or  do  not  strengthen  our  trade  and 
investments    abroad.    The    Commerce 
study  is  too  lengthy  to  include  in  the 
Record,  but  I  commend  it  to  Senators. 
The  study  documents  quite  clearly 
what  I  and  many  others  have  been  say- 
ing for  some  time,  namely,  that  com- 
pared to  the  tightly  integrated  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  commercial  policies  of 
our  competitors,  especially  the  Japa- 
nese, United  States  foreign  aid  is  just 
not  helping  our  economic  competitive- 
ness abroad  the  way  it  should. 

The  United  States  once  used  tied  aid 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  1950's  and  1960's 
but  15  years  ago  or  so,  we  greatly  re- 
duced the  practice— through,  contrary 
to  some  claims,  we  have  not  eliminated 
it.  The  Department  of  Commerce  study 
indicates  that  even  now  some  18  per- 
cent of  United  States  foreign  aid  is  tied 
or  linked  to  purchases  of  U.S.  services 
or  products,  and  another  36  percent  is 
partially  tied.  This  is  not  completely 
out  of  line  with  our  main  competitors, 
but  they  have  been  far  more  aggressive 
in  using  their  aid  programs  as  levers  to 
open,  capture  and  dominate  markets. 

Beginning  in  the  1970's,  U.S.  bilateral 
aid     emphasized     helping     the     poor, 
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"meeting  basic  human  needs,"  and 
serving  foreign  policy  interests.  U.S. 
commercial  Interests — trade  and  in- 
vestments abroad — took  a  back  seat. 
At  the  same  time,  the  role  of  our  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  in  financing  United 
States  exports  in  competition  with 
subsidized  exports  of  Japan,  Germany. 
Britain.  Italy,  and  others,  also  sharply 
declined.  The  result  was  a  clear  divorce 
between  our  aid  policy  and  our  inter- 
national conunercial  policy.  We  were 
so  economically  dominant  no  one  paid 
much  attention. 

Into  the  breach  have  stepped  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Western  Europeans,  who 
are  aggressively  promoting  their  own 
exports  through  their  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

U.S.  policy  now  is  to  oppose  the  use 
of  tied  aid  and  to  try  to  negotiate  a  re- 
duction in  its  use  through  the  OECD 
group  of  the  main  foreign  aid  donors. 
However,  recently,  the  administration 
conceded  that  little  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  other  major  donors  in 
getting,  enforceable  agreements  to  cut 
back  on  the  use  of  tied  aid.  We  are  now 
on  the  verge  of  moving  back  into  the 
tied  aid  practice  on  a  much  larger  scale 
ourselves.  AID  and  the  Exim  Bank  last 
year  developed  a  program  where  up  to 
$500  million  in  aid  targeted  for  several 
Asian  nations  could  be  used  in  the  form 
of  tied  aid.  This  is  probably  a  harbinger 
of  what  is  to  come  if  progress  is  not 
made  in  reducing  predatory  financing 
and  other  practices  by  our  competitors. 
Tied  aid  is  most  often  used  by  our 
Japanese  and  European  competitors  in 
capital-intensive  projects  that  gen- 
erate billions  of  dollars  in  exports  in 
the  construction,  mining,  energy,  tele- 
communications and  transportation 
sectors.  The  Post  article  described,  for 
example,  an  $850  million,  1,000-mega- 
watt  electric  generating  plant  in  India 
financed  with  a  low  interest  loan  from 
Japan,  built  by  a  Japanese  construc- 
tion company  with  Japanese  products. 
It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  dramatic  suc- 
cess the  Japanese  have  had  in  using 
foreign  aid  explicitly  to  promote  Japa- 
nese companies  against  Western  com- 
petitors. 

The  Japanese  are  among  the  most  ag- 
gressive in  using  tied  aid  to  build  ex- 
port markets,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  using  their  foreign  aid  for  com- 
petitive purposes.  Several  European 
aid  donors  also  resort  to  tied  aid,  de- 
spite agreements  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  in  hearings 
in  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee and  in  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor 
I  spoke  repeatedly  of  the  need  to  reex- 
amine our  foreign  aid  programs.  In  one 
speech  titled  "New  Directions  in  U.S. 
Foreign  Aid  Policy,"  I  described  five 
principles  which  I  believe  should  guide 
our  foreign  aid  policies  based  on  the  re- 
alities of  today's  changed  world. 

One  of  those  guiding  principles  is 
that  we  must  use  our  foreign  aid  to  do 
much    more    to    strengthen    American 


economic  competitiveness  abroad.  This 
means  export  markets  for  our  products 
made  here  at  home,  and  more  jobs  for 
Americans. 

I  said  that  'if  we  are  to  compete  for 
markets  and  American  jobs,  it  is  a 
time  for  boldness.  We  have  to  back  our 
commercial  interests  as  effectively  as 
the  countries  that  are  in  competition 
for  these  markets." 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  I  have 
worked  hard  to  strengthen  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  and  the  Trade 
Development  Program  as  the  main  in- 
struments for  using  our  foreign  aid 
programs  to  bolster  our  economic  com- 
petitiveness abroad.  Step  by  step,  we 
are  reversing  the  trends  back  toward 
integrating  our  aid  and  trade  policies. 

I  should  point  out,  though,  that  while 
the  President  also  has  spoken  of  the 
need  to  help  U.S.  businesses  invest 
overseas,  his  budget  request  last  year 
cut  deeply  funding  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  Fortunately,  over  the  ad- 
ministration's objection,  the  Congress 
increased  funding  for  the  direct  loan 
program  of  the  Eximbank  to  $750  mil- 
lion, or  $250  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Within  that  level  we 
gare  the  Eximbank  authority  to  use  up 
to  $150  million  for  a  tied  aid  war  chest. 
These  war  chest  funds  are  available  to 
help  United  States  companies  with 
low-interest  financing  against  Japa- 
nese and  European  competitors  who  re- 
sort to  tied  aid  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
guised subsidies  through  their  aid  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, we  are  ready  to  go  farther. 
I  am  prepared  to  seek  further  increases 
in  the  war  chest  authority  if  necessary. 
I  am  willing  to  strengthen  OPIC's  guar- 
antee and  direct  lending  role  as  well.  I 
am  ready  to  find  ways  to  assist  the 
Trade  Development  Program  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  promoting  Amer- 
ican investments  abroad.  American 
businesses  are  still  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  the  race  for  investments 
in  the  rapidly  growing  markets  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Third  World.  I 
am  willing  to  consider  ways  AID  might 
begin  financing  more  capital  and  infra- 
structure projects.  We  must  work  to 
make  our  Foreign  Aid  Program  much 
more  supportive  of  our  economic  com- 
petitiveness abroad. 

But,  at  the  same  time  I  have  many 
questions  about  moving  too  quickly 
back  into  the  old  days  of  tying  our  eco-- 
nomic  and  development  aid  programs 
directly  to  purchases  of  U.S.  products 
and  services,  and  financing  of  massive 
capital  projects  which  often  cause  huge 
damage  to  the  environment.  Develop- 
ing nations  are  still  peppered  with  the 
famous  white  elephants  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's— roads  that  go  nowhere,  steel 
mills  that  are  falling  into  rust,  and 
dams  that  destroyed  the  local  ecology. 
What  we  need  is  a  level  playing  field 
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for  American  business,  not  a  war  of 
subsidies  disguised  as  foreign  aid  pro- 
grama. 

The  point  is  there  is  no  easy  solution 
to  how  best  to  use  our  foreign  aid  to 
improve  our  export  markets  and  also 
to  achieve  our  economic  development 
goals. 

And,  just  as  we  must  do  much  more 
to  enhance  American  competitiveness 
abroad,  we  must  not  forget  that  our 
foreign  aid  programs  serve  multiple 
goals,  including  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests, Economic  development  and  meet- 
ing basic  human  needs.  We  use  a  large 
portion  of  our  aid  for  the  direct,  relief 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  abject  poverty.  Humani- 
tarian aid,  as  well  as  programs  aimed 
at  meeting  basic  human  needs,  is  not 
suitaMe  for  tied  aid  purposes. 

As  we  consider  how  to  make  better 
use  of  foreign  aid  in  our  commercial 
policy,  we  must  not  forget  the  impor- 
tance of  the  smaller  scale  health,  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  family  planning, 
AIDS,  child  survival,  microenterprise 
and  other  development  and  humani- 
tarian projects  that  directly  improve 
the  lives  of  the  poorest  people  overseas. 

This  year,  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  I  will 
be  holding  hearings  on  the  future  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  One  issue  I 
intend  to  focus  on  is  how  we  can  do 
more  to  promote  American  businesses 
overseas  through  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams without  sacrificing  our  equally 
important  goal  of  meeting  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  world's  poor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  earlier  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

fAN's  Hands-On  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Steve  CoU) 

A.VPA8A,  LVDIA.— At  dawn  in  this  remote 
and  smoky  industrial  town,  a  steel  skeleton 
rises  in  the  half  light,  the  beginnings  of  an 
$850  million,  1,000-megawatt  electric  power 
generating  station  being  constructed  by 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  the  Japanese  trading  giant. 
The  plant,  which  will  pump  power  across  In- 
dia's densely  populated  north,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  record  $600  million,  low-interest- 
rate  loan  from  the  Japanese  government. 

To  Japanese  officials,  the  plant  is  a  symbol 
of  Tokyo's  new  place  as  the  leading  philan- 
thropist in  the  Third  World,  a  position  it  as- 
sumed at  Washington's  urging.  But  to  some 
resentful  Western  aid  officials,  the  symbol- 
ism is  v»ry  different. 

While  the  United  States  slashes  its  foreign 
aid  budget  and  rethinks  its  international  as- 
sistance, they  say,  Japan  is  using  its  bounti- 
ful aid  coffers  to  develop  Third  World  mar- 
kets for  the  2Ist  century— in  many  cases 
using  development  aid  explicitly  to  promote 
Japanese  companies  against  Western  com- 
petitors. 

As  it  did  with  the  power  plant  under  con- 
structloc  here,  Japan  often  links  large  loans 
and  graats  to  poor  countries  with  procure- 
ment of  Japanese  equipment  and  technology, 
an  approach  that  not  only  enriches  Japanese 
firms   in  the   short  run,   but  also  provides 
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them  with  a  strong  marketing  edge  once  an 
aid  program  is  finished. 

Japan's  seemingly  clear-eyed  emphasis  on 
its  economic  self-interest  contrasts  with  a 
U.S.  aid  program  that  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  shrinking  in  size  and  un- 
certain of  its  purpose. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than  in 
South  Asia,  a  poor  but  steadily  developing 
region  with  more  than  1  billion  people  and  a 
growing  penchant  for  market  capitalism.  In 
the  region's  three  largest  markets— India, 
Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka— Japanese  bilateral 
assistance  now  far  outstrips  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  amounting  to  more  than  S2  billion 
annually. 

The  vast  majority  of  Japan's  aid  comes  as 
low  interest  rate,  or  "soft,  "  loans  for  big  in- 
frastructure projects  such  as  power  stations, 
teleconmiunications  systems,  and  energy 
and  transport,  and  the  Japanese  loans  have 
strings  attached:  U.S.  and  European  compa- 
nies are  largely  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  projects,  permitting  Japanese  firms  to 
make  immediate  profits,  establish  their 
technologies  in  nascent  Industries  and  de- 
velop future  markets. 

As  one  Western  aid  official  noted:  "Once  a 
user  becomes  familiar  with  Japanese  equip- 
ment and  technology,  they'll  keep  using  it." 
It  is  a  self-interested  aid  philosophy  that 
"Is  skewed  in  a  manner  to  promote  Japanese 
interests  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  devel- 
opment needs  of  the  recipient  country,"  said 
another  Western  aid  official. 

In  the  U.S.  approach,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  official  argued.  "There  is  a  dimension 
that  goes  beyond  self-interest  .  .  that  is  al- 
truistic. This  is  an  important  part  of  Amer- 
ican values. 

In  private.  Japanese  businessmen  and  offi- 
cials scoff  at  American  attempts  to  hold  the 
moral  high  ground  on  aid. 

They  point  out  that  "altruistic"  programs, 
such  as  U.S.  food  donations  to  India,  are  pro- 
tected in  Washington  by  corporfite  farm  and 
shipping  lobbyists,  whose  clients  reap  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  from  the  program. 
They  note  that  among  developed  Western 
countries,  the  United  States  is  virtually 
alone  in  not  linking  economic  aid  to  the  ex- 
plicit interests  of  its  own  companies.  And 
they  argue  that  the  thrust  of  Japan's  aid 
program  promotes  the  goals  articulated  by 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations:  to  en- 
courage recipient  countries  to  solve  their 
problems  of  poverty  and  development 
through  capitalism. 

U.S.  aid  officials  acknowledge  that  their 
own  house  is  in  a  state  of  relative  disorder. 
"Probably  over  the  years  we've  had  [on]  a  bit 
too  many  rose-colored  glasses,"  said  a  Bush 
administration  official.  "We  have  to  see  that 
it's  a  different  world  and  we  have  to  ad- 
just. ...  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  competition  in  whatever  form  It 
takes." 

MEET  FUKUO  YAMANAKA 

Here  is  the  competition:  a  round,  bespec- 
tacled, unusually  friendly  Japanese  execu- 
tive named  Fukuo  Yamanaka,  chief  rep- 
resentative in  Indian  of  Mitsui  &  Co.,  the 
Japanese  trading  giant.  Yamanaka  knows 
the  United  States— he  worked  there  for  nine 
years — and  he  remembers  his  time  fcndly. 
But  his  career  provides  a  microcosm  of  how 
the  nexus  between  government  aid  and  pri- 
vate trade  has  changed  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  decades, 
and  how  those  changes  are  reshaping  inter- 
national economic  competition. 

Yamanaka's  business  is  power— the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  maintenance  of  electric 
power  generating  stations  and  their  assorted 


industrial  components.  He  first  came  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  early  1960b,  when  "made 
in  Japan"  was  synonymous  with  "cheap  and 
shoddy"  and  when  the  international  electric 
power  business  was  dominated  by  U.S.  firms, 
particularly  General  Electric  Co. 

As  an  engineer  and  salesman,  Yamanaka's 
job  in  those  days  was  to  acquire  and  sell  GE 
power  turbines  to  Japanese  users,  often  mu- 
nicipal governments  and  other  utility  au- 
thorities. No  company  in  Japan  could  make 
turbines  as  well  as  GE.  so  Mitsui  in  those 
days  made  its  money  brokering  American  ex- 
ports to  Japan. 

Because  of  the  huge  sums  involved  in 
building  a  power  plant,  and  because  govern- 
ments are  almost  always  Involved  in  the 
business,  it  is  typical  for  large  deals  to  be 
supported  by  government  credits  or  low-in- 
terest loans.  Back  in  the  19608,  Yamanaka's 
job  was  made  easier  by  the  favorable  financ- 
ing he  arranged  with  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  those  days,  Japan  was  a  big  recipi- 
ent of  U.S.  economic  aid  designed  to  rebuild 
its  war-shattered  infrastructure  and  to  rein- 
force prosperity,  democracy  and  political 
stability. 

When  Yamanaka  returned  to  the  United 
States  during  the  1970s  for  his  second  tour  as 
a  salesman,  Mitsui  had  redefined  his  respon- 
sibilities somewhat.  Now  Japanese  compa- 
nies allied  with  Mitsui  made  some  turbines 
and  other  heavy  industrial  equipment  in 
competition  with  U.S.  manufacturers. 
Yamanaka  still  used  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  to 
sell  GE  turbines  to  Japan,  but  he  also  sold 
Japanese  products  to  U.S.  companies,  taking 
advantage  of  favorable  public  and  private  fi- 
nancing arranged  by  Tokyo. 

By  his  third  and  final  tour,  during  the  mid- 
1980s,  the  tables  had  turned  completely.  Now 
95  percent  of  Yamanaka's  time  and  energy 
was  absorted  by  selling  Japanese  turbines 
and  industrial  equipment  to  U.S.  users.  It 
was  a  good  business,  and  many  of  the  Japa- 
nese products  were  considered  superior. 

As  for  GE's  business  in  Japan,  Yamanaka 
notes  dryly  that,  "These  days,  Japanese  cus- 
tomers don't  need  any  economic  aid." 

Today,  Yamanaka  is  posted  on  Mitsui's 
next  frontier:  the  developing  world,  where 
demand  for  electric  power  far  outstrips  sup- 
ply, and  where  governments  are  anxious  to 
bulid  plants  quickly  on  favorable  terms.  GE 
is  still  one  of  Mitsui's  competitors,  but  in 
India  and  elsewhere  in  South  Asia,  the  con- 
test isn't  very  close. 

One  big  reason:  Japanese  government  aid. 
in  the  form  of  soft  loans  from  its  bulging 
Overseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund 
(OECF).  has  made  Mitsui  pretty  much  un- 
beatable by  U.S.  companies  In  South  Asia. 

Mitsui's  biggest  project  In  India  today  is 
the  construction  of  the  two  500-megawatt 
electric  generating  facilities  at  Anpara. 
Mitsui  won  the  lead  position  on  the  contract 
after  "outbidding  a  single  Japanese  competi- 
tor. 

The  deal  was  clinched  by  a  $600  million 
OECF  loan  carrying  a  2.5  percent  annual  rate 
of  Interest,  a  10-year  grace  period  and  a  re- 
payment period  stretched  over  30  years. 

Like  many  Japanese.  Yamanaka  is  sen- 
sitive to  any  Implication  that  Japan  is  cyni- 
cally using  its  aid  budget  to  a  poor  country 
like  India  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Japa- 
nese corporations.  The  OECF  loan  restric- 
tions excluding  Western  companies  from 
competing  "is  of  course  a  mixture,  the  polit- 
ical decision,  the  business  decision." 

As  for  Mitsui's  goals,  they  are  twofold,  he 
said:  to  make  immediate  profits  by  winning 
contracts,  and  to  build  for  the  long  run  by 
using  government-financed  deals  to  intro- 


duce technologies  and  find  partnerships  with 
Indian  companies. 

>  Virtually  all  OECF  loans  to  this  region  bar 
U.S.  and  European  companies  from  competi- 
tion, as  was  the  case  with  the  Anpasa  loan. 
but  companies  from  developing  countries  are 
permitted  to  compete.  In  the  rare  instances 
where  they  beat  out  a  Japanese  competitor, 
negotiations  later  still  often  result  In  a  tie- 
up  with  a  Japanese  company. 

There  are  dozens  of  deals  pending  or  under- 
way in  South  Asia  where  Japanese  firms 
have  won  contracts  to  build  infrastructure 
projects  using  restrictive  OECF  loans  or  out- 
right grants  from  Tokyo.  Oranta  require  100 
percent  procurement  from  Japan. 

A  particularly  vivid  example  of  how  such 
assistance  promotes  Japanese  exports  is  visi- 
ble in  Sri  Lanka,  the  Island  nation  off  India's 
southern  tip.  In  the  early  19808,  Sri  Lanka 
had  virtually  no  television  facilities.  With 
soft  loans  and  grants,  Japan  donated  state- 
of-the-art  broadcast  and  transmission  equip- 
ment, constructing  a  powerful  network. 

Today,  Japanese  manufacturers  dominate 
Sri  Lanka's  booming  market  for  color  tele- 
vision sets— a  market  that  hardly  existed  10 
years  ago. 

Despite  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclu- 
sive conditions,  Japan's  aid  to  developing 
countries  retains  "a  very,  very  close  connec- 
tion with  private  business,"  said  a  Japanese 
source  who  asked  not  to  be  further  identi- 
fied. This  situation  arises  in  part  from  a 
shortage  of  government  staff  devoted  to 
managing  the  huge  aid  program  overseas.  As 
a  result,  "the  role  In  identifying  projects  is 
played  by  the  big  trading  houses  In  Japan, 
and  they  encourage  the  [recipient]  govern- 
ment to  submit  a  proposal." 

The  system  "is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing,  "  this  Japanese  continued.  "Our  com- 
panies are  very  efficient  and  are  able  to  iden- 
tify projects  that  will  help  the  recipient 
countries.  But  our  companies  can  make 
money  under  our  system." 

In  India,  where  the  government  tends  to- 
ward xenophobia  even  In  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  voluble  debate  about 
whether  the  Japanese  aid  system  is  as  good 
for  India  as  It  is  for  Japan.  Some  accuse  Jap- 
anese firms  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
quasi-monopoly  status  in  big  projects  to 
charge  exorbitant  prices.  Others  worry  that 
Japan  doesn't  do  enough  to  involve  Indian 
companies  in  development  work. 

One  thing  is  very  clear:  "The  bulk  of  the 
OECF  money  ultimately  goes  back  to  Japa- 
nese companies."  said  Nai^sh  Minocha.  an 
Indian  financial  analyst.  "And  the  Japanese 
companies  quote  higher  prices  than  they 
would  in  full  global  competition." 


BETHINKING  THE  PURPOSES  OF  AIP 

It  now  is  clear  that  Japan's  aid  program  in 
South  Asia  and  much  of  the  developing  world 
dwarfs  that  of  the  United  States  and  helpe 
Japanese  companies  secure  a  toehold  In  mar- 
kets where  they  might  otherwise  be  left  be- 
hind. But  these  truths  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  be  less 
competitive  than  Japan  in  Third  World  mar- 
kets during  the  21st  century,  some  econo- 
mists and  business  officials  say. 

That  is  one  reason  specialists  in  Washing- 
ton are  today  unsure  about  what  the  purpose 
and  character  of  U.S.  aid  to  poor  countries 
should  be. 

U.S.  aid  policy  remains  driven  by  diverse 
impulses:  to  shore  up  friendly  governments 
in  strategic  regions,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
democracy  and  capitalism  generally,  and  to 
provide  direct  relief  to  those  living  in  the 
depths  of  Third  World  poverty. 
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The  promotion  of  economic  competitive- 
ness has  joined  that  list  of  goals  during  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  years,  but  some  U.S.  aid 
workers  say  the  idea  has  been  slow  to  take 
root  in  an  aid  bureaucracy  populated  by  peo- 
ple who  see  their  careers  as  being  devoted  to 
altruism,  not  economic  nationalism. 

Some  economists  and  government  officials 
say  the  United  SUtes  should  try  to  best 
Japan  not  by  imiuting  its  approach  to  for- 
eign aid,  but  rather  by  exploiting  U.S.  "com- 
parative advantages"  against  Japan. 

The  biggest  of  these  advantages,  they  say, 
is  a  relatively  open  U.S.  immigration  policy 
that  encourages  the  development  of  inter- 
national family-run  businesses  with  a  strong 
anchor  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  there  are  now  about  26,000  In- 
dians attending  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, according  to  U.S.  officials.  Presum- 
ably, some  of  them  will  start  trading  and 
making  money  on  their  own  when  they  are 
finished  with  school,  as  thousands  of  Indians 
before  them  have  done,  building  up  ^wo-way 
trade  that  totals  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
Still,  some  U.S.  officials  urge  that  Wash- 
ington should  do  much  more  to  integrate  the 
specific  needs  of  U.S.  businesses  into  its  for- 
eign aid  budget,  particularly  in  areas  of  the 
world  where  markets  are  young  and  Japa- 
nese and  Europeans  are  working  aggres- 
sively. 

"If  the  Japanese  companies  have  been  sc 
successful  [in  South  Asia],  it  is  because  of 
the  close  linkage  between  industry,  banking 
and  the  government."  said  \'. 
Krlshnamurthy,  former  chairman  of  the 
Steel  Authority  of  India  and  a  key  architect 
of  Japan's  aid  and  trade  relationship  with 
India.  "If  you  had  gone  to  the  American  em- 
bassy in  [New]  Delhi,  or  to  the  government 
in  Washington  with  a  proposed  deal,  they 
would  not"  have  provided  much  guidance  or 
assistance. 

The  U.S.  government  is  trying  to  change 
that,  but  the  pace  is  slow.  U.S.  embassies 
now  have  instructions  to  integrate  more 
closely  the  work  of  Commerce  Department 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID),  which 
administers  most  U.S.  aid  to  poor  countries. 
Last  year,  AID  established  for  the  first 
time  a  S300  million  "war  chest"  to  help  U.S. 
companies  arrange  competitive  soft  loan  fi- 
nancing against  Japanese  and  European 
firms.  But  the  amount  available  for  such 
loans  is  relatively  paltry.  And  during  the 
same  period.  Congress  defeated,  at  AIDs  urg- 
ing, a  bill  that  would  have  directly  linked 
U.S.  aid  donations  to  procurement  from  U.S. 
companies. 

"The  goals  remain  the  same— to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  poor  people  in  develop- 
ing countries."  said  a  U.S.  aid  official. 
"We're  also  Interested  in  developing  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  U.S.  investment 
abroad  ...  but  we're  not  the  instrument  for 
U.S.  business." 

Krlshnamurthy.  recalling  the  days  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  when 
India  was  plagued  by  famines  and  the  U.S. 
government  boldly  led  a  rush  of  charitable 
donors  onto  the  subcontinent,  said  the  U.S. 
aid  philosophy  has  been  well-intended  but  ul- 
timately unprofitable.  "Looking  back,  U.S. 
aid  was  directed  in  the  right  places"  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  he  said.  "But  it  was  not  aid 
that  had  a  commercial  future." 


THE      GULF      WAR      HIGHER      EDU- 
CATION      AND       HEALTH       CARE 
SHORTAGE    ASSISTANCE    ACT— S 
335 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  needed  relief  for 
communities  hard-hit  by  the  call-up  of 
medical  personnel  for  military  service 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

This  bill,  S.  336,  would  target  $50  mil- 
lion in  expedited  assistance  for  affected 
communities  to  help  them  maintain  es- 
sential medical  services.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill— known  as  the  Gulf 
War  Higher  Education  and  Health  Care 
Shortage  Assistance  Act^would  extend 
the  deferment  on  repayment  of  student 
loans  for  military  personnel  participat- 
ing in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  3,400  doc- 
tors have  been  called  to  active  duty 
since  the  gulf  crisis  began  last  Au- 
gust—as have  thousands  of  nurses  and 
medical  technicians.  Few  will  deny 
that  these  professionals  are  urgently 
needed  to  support  our  troops  abroad, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  their  sudden 
departure  from  communities  at  home 
haa  led  to  serious  disruptions  in  the  de- 
livery of  medical  care. 

Such  disruptions  have  been  particu- 
larly acute  in  rural  areas,  many  of 
which  were  already  suffering  serious 
medical  manpower  shortages  even  be- 
fore the  gulf  crisis  began.  In  my  own 
State  of  Kansas,  for  example,  fully  64 
of  the  State's  105  counties  were  identi- 
fied by  the  University  of  Kansas  Medi- 
cal Center  as  being  underserved  in  pri- 
mary care  last  year. 

The  precise  number  of  communities 
facing  immediate  medical  shortages  is 
still  unknown.  In  Kansas,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  call-ups  have  already 
begun  to  take  a  toll.  The  town  of  St. 
John,  KS,  for  example,  has  received  na- 
tional media  attention  in  recent  weeks 
following  the  call-up  of  its  only  full- 
time  physician.  Meanwhile,  several 
other  small  Kansas  towns  have  also 
lost  critically  needed  medical  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  President,  S.  335  would  take  a 
number  of  constructive  steps  to  ad- 
dress war-related  medical  shortages. 
First,  it  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  special  au- 
thority to  cut  through  the  usual  red 
tape  of  the  medical  shortage  designa- 
tion process.  This,  in  turn,  would  clear 
the  way  for  up  to  $50  million  in  expe- 
dited assistance  grants  to  underserved 
communities  facing  the  war-related 
loss  of  medical  personnel.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  empower  the  Secretary 
to  enlist  Public  Health  Service  doctors 
and  nurses  as  temporary  replacements 
and  to  coordinate  the  use  of  private 
sector  volunteers. 

As  strongly  as  I  support  this  bill, 
however.  I  do  think  it  needs  a  few 
minor  adjustments  to  make  it  even 
more  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of 
rural  communities.  These  adjustments. 
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many  of  which  were  suggested  to  me  by 
health  care  providers  in  Kansas,  would 
better  guarantee  that  the  bill  accom- 
plishee  what  it  was  designed  to  do.  I 
am  hopeful  that  these  changes  can  be 
considered  before  this  legislation 
moves  to  Labor  Committee  markup  or 
to  conBideration  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  its 
health  care  relief  provisions,  this  legis- 
lation also  offers  two  important  edu- 
cational benefits  for  military  personnel 
involved  with  the  Desert  Storm  oper- 
ation. First,  it  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional 6-month  deferment  in  the  repay- 
ment of  Federal  student  loans.  This 
provision  will  assist  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  service  personnel,  many  of 
whom  have  seen  a  decline  in  their  fi- 
nanciaj  resources  as  a  result  of  active 
service  in  the  operation. 

Second,  it  requires  that  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  offer  substantial  tui- 
tion refunds  or  credits  to  students  who 
had  to  interrupt  their  studies  to  go 
into  active  military  service.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that,  last  August,  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Regents  recommended 
that  all  regents  schools  in  the  State 
provide  full  tuition  and  fee  refunds  for 
students  called  to  active  duty.  This  is 
a  sound  policy,  and  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  As  we  work  with  this  legislation, 
however,  I  hope  we  will  find  ways  to  as- 
sure that  this  new  statutory  mandate 
will  not  be  translated  into  burdensome 
paperwork  requirements,  particularly 
in  tho«e  instances  where  institution- 
wide  refund  policies  related  to  the 
Desert  Storm  call-up  have  already  been 
instituted. 

Mr.  President,  S.  335  is  timely  and 
needed  legislation,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 


PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  REMARKS 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  numberless 
crimes  and  crises— the  whole  tragic  lit- 
any of  social  failure— can  often  be 
traced  to  families  that  never  formed  or 
familiei  that  ceased  to  function.  Bro- 
ken families  cause  broken  lives.  They 
are  a  principle  correlate  of  poverty, 
educational  failure  and  crime.  When 
parents  cannot,  for  whatever  reason, 
teach  the  lessons  of  character  and 
work  to  their  children,  or  provide  the 
tools  of  opportunity,  no  program  or 
policy  can  meet  their  basic  needs  as 
well.  Government,  though  essential,  is 
left  to  play  catch  up  against  long  odds. 
A  famous  quote  puts  the  matter  sim- 
ply, '"nie  family  is  the  original  and 
best  department  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare." 

This  Is  the  reason  I  believe  a  pro- 
family  policy  is  so  important.  It  is  pre- 
ventive social  activism.  Strengthening 
the  bontls  of  parents  to  their  children, 
helping  ease  the  strains  on  healthy 
families^  encouraging  parental  involve- 
mentr-these  are  the  ways  to  encourage 
success,  not  deal  with  failure. 
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I  have  strongly  supported  govern- 
ment programs  which  embody  this  ap- 
proach—Head Start,  early  childhood 
education,  character  instruction,  and 
others.  But  I  am  convinced  these  ef- 
forts can  be  taken  one  step  further. 
There  are  many  areas  where  families 
face  challenges.  Yet  many  solutions  to 
problems  depend  ultimately  on  the 
ability  of  families  to  make  ends  meet. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  re- 
duce the  economic  burdens  on  families 
so  they  can  better  play  their  vital  so- 
cial role — giving  them  the  means  to 
educate  and  care  for  their  children 
without  requiring  intrusive  and  often 
ineffective  Federal  programs. 

This  is  the  reason,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session,  that  I  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  152)  to  double  the  personal  income 
tax  exemption  to  $4,000.  This  measure 
is  an  antipoverty,  profamily,  proeco- 
nomic  growth  initiative  that  will  help 
families  meet  their  own  needs,  particu- 
larly in  the  recession  we  now  face. 

For  too  many  decades,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  blind  to  the  prac- 
tical, pressing  economic  needs  of 
American  families.  We  have  a  tax 
structure  that  responds  to  every  spe- 
cial interest  under  the  sun.  Even  after 
tax  simplification,  it  provides  well  over 
100  exemptions  and  deductions— for 
shipping  companies  and  alcohol  fuels 
and  timber  grrowing.  Volumes  devoted 
to  explain  and  interpret  that  code  are 
measured  in  pounds,  not  pages.  Every 
imaginable  interest  group  employs  lob- 
byists whose  only  job  is  to  protect 
those  si)eclal  breaks. 

Yet  no  one  stalks  these  Halls  to 
speak  for  the  family.  No  demand  is 
made  for  its  just  treatment.  And,  as  a 
result,  the  family  has  suffered  under 
our  Tax  Code. 

It  is  a  problem  that  has  been  develop- 
ing for  decades.  The  value  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  has  steadily  and  dra- 
matically declined— eroded  by  inflation 
and  neglect. 

I  have  taken  the  lead  many  times 
over  the  years  to  fight  for  personal  ex- 
emption increases  that  accurately  re- 
flect the  needs  of  the  American  family. 
In  1985  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I 
sought  to  update  personal  exemption 
levels  by  introducing  the  Tax  Fairness 
for  Families  Act.  In  1986  I  fought  to  en- 
sure that  an  increase  in  the  exemption 
was  included  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
which  was  ultimately  signed  into  law. 

It  was  clear  to  me  at  that  point  that 
the  personal  exemption  was  still  not 
high  enough.  The  subsequent  increases 
and  indexing  for  inflation  were  wel- 
come, but  still  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  modem  day  costs  of  raising 
children  and  keeping  a  household. 
Families  are  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  bear  the  financial  costs  of 
raising  a  family  which,  according  to 
Family  Economics  Review,  currently 
costs  somewhere  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  per  year,  per  child,  depending  on 
how  old  each  child  is. 


In  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
when  Federal  income  taxes  were  first 
adopted,  the  personal  exemption  was 
worth  the  equivalent  of  $10,000,  in  1990 
dollars.  Today,  despite  the  changes  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act,  it  is  now  worth 
only  20  percent  of  that  amount. 

In  1950  when  the  median  family  in- 
come stood  at  $3,319,  the  personal  ex- 
emption was  $600  per  year.  As  such,  an 
average  family  of  four  with  no  other 
exemptions  could  deduct  approxi- 
mately 72  percent  of  its  income  from 
taxation. 

In  1989,  by  contrast,  the  average  fam- 
ily income  totaled  $34,213  per  year.  Be- 
cause the  exemption  increase  enacted 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  had  already 
taken  effect,  Americans  were  allowed  a 
$2,050  personal  deduction.  Despite  the 
increase,  however,  an  average  family  of 
four  with  no  other  deductions  can  now 
exempt  only  24  percent  of  their  income 
from  taxation. 

To  offset  the  same  percentage  of  fam- 
ily income  today  as  in  1950,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  would  have  to  be  set 
at  about  $6,184. 

This  dramatic  tax  increase  on  fami- 
lies over  the  last  several  decades  was 
not  the  choice  of  Congress.  It  came 
about  because  the  personal  exemptions 
was  not  indexed  for  inflation  or  for  in- 
come growth.  As  I  noted  earlier,  index- 
ing has  now  been  implemented,  but  we 
have  failed  to  deal  with  the  past  ero- 
sion of  the  exemption. 

This  leads  to  another  important 
point:  A  significant  amount  of  the  fi- 
nancial troubles  that  are  experienced 
by  families  in  today's  economy  are  not 
caused  by  decreasing  income.  In  fact,  a 
growing  number  of  American  families 
now  have  two  wage  earners  instead  of 
one — too  often  out  of  necessity— yet 
many  still  cannot  keep  pace  with  daily 
expenses.  These  difficulties,  in  large 
part,  are  the  result  of  increased,  unfair 
and  counterproductive  taxation. 

This  situation  has  affected  all  tax- 
payers, but  it  has  hurt  families  with 
children  far  more  than  any  other 
group.  It  places  a  special  burden  on 
America's  poor.  And  it  hurts  those  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  groups  which  are  so 
often  economically  vulnerable.  Today 
about  50  percent  of  all  American  fami- 
lies have  children  under  18  years  of  age. 
But  more  than  60  percent  of  black  fam- 
ilies, and  more  than  70  percent  of  His- 
panic families  have  children  under  18. 

Now  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
troubled  economy,  a  higher  number  of 
American  families  are  grappling  with 
the  reality  of  financial  hardship.  As  a 
result,  I  expect  we  will  see  a  number  of 
proposals  for  new  or  expanded  entitle- 
ment programs. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  and  concerns  have 
rightfully  been  raised  over  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  current  welfare  programs. 
Often  our  best  intentions  have  been 
frustrated  by  waste  and  unintended 
consequences.  But  by  putting  money 


directly  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  family— as  S.  152  would  do— 
we  can  provide  them  the  power  to 
make  their  own  choices  without  Gov- 
ernment interference.  We  can  provide 
parents  with  the  ability  to  better  care 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  todays  world,  a  family  of  four 
earning  $20,000  per  year— which  clearly 
is  not  enough  money  to  provide  two 
adults  and  two  children  with  an  ade- 
quate income — currently  pays  about 
$1,774  in  taxes.  Under  my  plan,  this 
family  would  pay  less  than  $600  in  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  These  savings  would 
go  far  in  helping  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  needs  with  their  own  re- 
sources, rather  than  rely  on  handouts 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Middle-income  families  would  also 
benefit.  A  family  of  five  earning  $40,000 
per  year  now  pays  about  $5,500  in  taxes 
with  no  other  deductions.  Under  my 
plan,  this  family  would  save  about 
$2,500. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will 
help  to  stimulate  economic  growth.  It 
will  free  money  from  a  black  hole  of 
wasted  public  spending  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans  who  earned 
it  and  know  precisely  what  they  most 
need. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Americans 
are  seeing  a  greater  portion  of  their 
paycheck  sent  to  Washington  and  see- 
ing precious  little  in  return.  The  per- 
sonal exemption  has  steadily  lost  its 
value.  It  has  not  kept  up  the  rate  of  in- 
flation and  it  does  not  fairly  reflect  to- 
days  costs  of  raising  a  child. 

A  $4,000  personal  exemption  is  a  mat- 
ter of  equity,  and  is  long  overdue.  It 
does  not  even  bring  that  exemption  up 
to  its  traditional  historical  value.  But 
it  will  bring  some  essential  relief  to 
struggling  families.  Unlike  special 
credits  and  deductions,  it  is  available 
to  all  families,  regardless  of  whether 
they  itemize  and  whether  or  not  they 
can  afford  "tax  beneficial"  invest- 
ments. It  will  empower  the  American 
family  to  make  their  own  choices  and 
escape  the  trap  of  dependence  by  never 
entering  it  in  the  first  place.  It  is  not 
a  handout.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  jus- 
tice. 

I  urge   my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution. 


UNWANTED  TRASH 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  legislation  I 
introduced  on  Monday,  January  14. 
that  would  give  States  the  necessary 
tools  to  combat  unwanted  trash. 

Last  fall,  we  engaged  in  considerable 
debate  on  the  issue  of  interstate  trans- 
portation of  solid  waste.  In  passing  my 
amendment,  the  U.S.  Senate  sent  a 
strong,  clear  message  to  States  unwill- 
ing to  dispose  of  their  own  garbage. 
The  days  of  playing  pass-the-trash  are 
numbered.  By  an  overwhelming,  bipar- 
tisan  majority,   the   Senate  approved 
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my  amendment  which  grrants  States 
the  authority  they  deserve  to  control 
the  influx  of  out-of-State  trash.  By  the 
introduction  of  my  bill,  which  contains 
the  same  language  as  my  amendment 
as  passed.  I  am  alerting  this  body  that 
I  will  continue  my  fight  to  give  States 
the  fundamental  right  to  control  their 
environmental  destinies. 

The  problem  of  out-of-State  garbage 
is  at  crisis  level.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
heartland  of  our  Nation,  there  is  clear- 
ly no  environmental  concern  more 
pressing.  Indiana  and  other  States  have 
enough  problems  dealing  with  their 
own  garbage,  but  that  isn't  all  were 
asked  to  do.  Every  year,  we  import 
thousands  of  tons  of  trash.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  importing  State,  I  am 
frustrated  with  a  system  that  severely 
limits  our  ability  to  preserve  our  land- 
fills for  our  own  needs. 

The  National  Governors  Association 
estimates  that  6  percent  of  all  waste 
travels  across  State  lines  for  disposal. 
While  this  volume  may  be  small,  it  is 
concentrated— primarily  in  the  Mid- 
west— eating  away  at  our  capacity  to 
handle  waste  and  accelerating  us  to  a 
capacity  crisis  of  our  own. 

Only  two  years  ago,  the  amount  of 
waste  we  imported  in  Indiana  was  neg- 
ligible. Today,  according  to  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment, as  much  as  30  i)ercent  of  all  the 
waste  disposed  of  in  Indiana  is  from 
out-of-State,  in  comparison  to  the 
mere  2  percent  of  our  trash  we  ship 
across  State  lines,  primarily  sent  to 
neighboring  counties.  This  is  not  a  case 
of  Indiana  crying  "not  in  my  back- 
yard." We  are  taking  care  of  our  own 
trash.  We  simply  ask  that  every  State 
be  responsible  environmentally  and  ac- 
countable for  the  trash  it  generates. 

Out-of-State  shipments  are  clearly 
increasing  at  a  time  when  our  landfill 
capacity  is  declining.  In  Indiana,  we 
have  only  7  years  remaining  capacity. 
Of  our  77  operating  landfills,  31  are 
scheduled  to  close  within  5  years. 
These  unwanted  shipments  are  creat- 
ing deep  resentment  among  Hoosiers. 
and  causing  uncertainty  about  environ- 
mental monitoring  and  cleanup. 

The  story  of  Centerpoint,  IN,  offers  a 
personal  glimpse  of  the  problem  and  its 
impact  on  Hoosiers.  Until  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  Centerpoint's  town  dump 
was  visited  by  no  more  than  a  couple  of 
trucks  each  day,  carrying  the  neigh- 
borhood trash  for  its  250  residents. 
Then  the  size  of  the  dump  was  doubled 
and  bought  up  by  out-of-State  inves- 
tors. Suddenly,  that  dump  was  visited 
by  30  to  50  trucks  each  day  bearing  car- 
goes of  rotting  trash  from  the  East. 
Sixty-five  townspeople  carried  on  an 
extraordinary  vigil  over  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  They  monitored  the  landfill 
for  every  hour  it  operated,  sacrificing 
lunch  hours  and  vacation  days,  to 
faithfully  record  every  truck  that 
dumped  its  unwanted  cargo.  Their  mes- 
sage   is   clear.    Centerpoint    does    not 


want  to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  other 
States'  waste.  In  the  span  of  one  year, 
6,000  trucks  dumped  a  total  of  240  mil- 
lion pounds  of  out-of-state  trash  on 
Centerpoint. 

Where  was  this  trash  coming  from? 
After  checking  registrations  with  the 
Intarstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
people  of  Centerpoint  found  that  doz- 
ens of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  truck- 
ing companies,  coming  from  places  like 
Jersey  City,  North  Bergen,  and  Wayne, 
New  Jersey  visit  on  a  daily  basis.  Of 
the  drivers  willing  to  be  interviewed,  38 
percent  said  their  loads  originated  in 
New  Jersey— from  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Westfleld  and  others.  Another  30 
percent  came  from  New  York. 

In  1979,  a  landfill  was  constructed  in 
Northwest  Indiana  with  the  expected 
capability  to  manage  the  region's 
waste  for  40  years.  Today,  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  later,  it  has  3  years  re- 
maining capacity.  More  than  three 
quarters  of  the  waste  disposed  there  is 
from  out-of-state  sources. 

Indiana  health  inspectors  have  also 
reported  concerns  about  late  night  and 
weekend  shipments  of  infectious  medi- 
cal waste  to  Indiana  landfills.  Accord- 
ing to  state  investigators,  shipments 
from  the  East  have  included  bags  of 
blood,  hypodermic  needles,  and  human 
body  parts. 

Tensions  are  mounting  between  im- 
porting and  exporting  States  as  States 
look  for  ways  to  control  their  borders. 
Tensions  do  not  begin  when  Hoosiers 
stand  up  to  express  disdain  for  this  rep- 
rehensible practice;  tensions  begin 
every  time  a  State  shirks  its  respon- 
sibility and  sends  its  refuse  across  our 
Nation's  highways  without  concern  as 
to  the  impact  on  the  place  it  will  end 
up. 

The  need  for  Federal  legislation  is 
clear.  In  increasing  numbers.  States 
across  the  Nation  are  forced  to  become 
the  unwilling  repositories  of  other 
States'  waste.  States  often  find  it  more 
politically  expedient  to  export  their 
trash  rather  than  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  tough  waste  facility 
siting  decisions  at  home— a  practice 
which  is  protected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commerce  Clause. 

States  around  the  Nation  are  seeking 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  landfills 
quickly  filling  to  capacity.  The  EPA 
estimates  that  80  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's solid  waste— 94  percent  of  Indi- 
ana's—is disposed  of  in  landfills.  As  the 
EPA  further  notes,  of  the  20,000  land- 
fills operating  in  1979,  more  than  13,000 
has  closed  by  1986.  The  EPA  expects  a 
further  reduction  to  as  few  a.s  3,500 
landfills  by  this  year.  Ironically,  the 
interstate  trash  problem  has  inhibited 
the  creation  of  new  landfills  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation's  existing  capacity  is 
rapidly  diminishing. 

Some  States,  like  Mississippi  and 
New  Mexico,  have  reacted  by  enacting 
moratoriums  forbidding  all  new  land- 
fills aites.  These  bans  are  intended  to 
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stall  projects  directed  for  out-of-State 
trash.  For  example,  in  Lordsbury,  NM, 
an  east  coast  firm  hoped  to  site  a 
22,000-acre  landfill  in  order  to  rail  in 
sludge  from  the  East.  States  are  being 
forced  tjo  take  drastic  measures,  which 
often  run  counter  to  regional  needs,  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  influx  of 
out-of-State  waste. 

Other  States  have,  in  effect,  "nation- 
alized" their  trash  industry.  The  State 
of  Maine  has  banned  for-profit  trash  fa- 
cilities. Because  public  sector  disposal 
facilities  may  discriminate  between  in- 
State  and  out-of-State  waste,  one  way 
to  eliminate  unwanted  trash  is  to  re- 
strict the  conunercial  sector  alto- 
gether. It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  address  the  interstate 
trash  problem,  we  will  end  up  with  a 
system  far  more  destructive  to  com- 
merce than  would  be  the  case  if  we  af- 
firmatively waived  the  Commerce 
Clause. 

The  out-of-State  option  is  not  only 
politically  less  painful  for  States  than 
siting  new  capacity,  it  is  often  less  ex- 
pensive. According  to  estimates  by  the 
National  Solid  Waste  Management  As- 
sociation, disposal  costs  in  the  North- 
east average  $45.48  per  ton.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, the»e  tipping  fees  top  $100  per  ton. 
Compare  this  to  the  bargain  basement 
average  fee  of  $17.95  charged  in  the 
Midwest*  or  the  even  cheaper  fees  lev- 
ied in  the  South— $15.87,  and  the  Wes^- 
$13.06.  The  incentive  for  taking  the 
easy  road  to  trash  disposal  is  quite  ap- 
parent. Mr.  President,  as  long  as  this 
economic  incentive  remains.  States 
will  continue  to  "pass-the-trash"  by 
shipping  its  refuse  out  of  State. 

Transporters  of  solid  waste  are  also 
attracted  by  this  economic  incentive. 
Hauling  garbage  is  certainly  a  profit- 
able venture.  Rates  to  transport  solid 
waste  run  between  $1.25  and  $1.75  per 
mile.  General  freight  rates  run  between 
80  and  90  cents  per  mile  in  the  North- 
east, gi\fing  rise  to  the  backhauling 
problem. 

Last  year,  our  State  legislature  took 
action  to  control  this  growing  problem; 
however,  on  December  26,  1990,  a  Fed- 
eral judge  struck  down  our  Indiana  law 
designed  to  afford  Hoosiers  some  pro- 
tection against  out-of-State  garbage. 
Requirements  that  haulers  certify 
where  waste  was  generated,  certifi- 
cations that  imported  waste  contain  no 
hazardous  or  infectious  waste,  and  im- 
position of  disposal  fees  equal  to  those 
in  the  pl|ice  of  origin  were  ruled  viola- 
tive of  the  Constitution's  Commerce 
Clause. 

States  cannot  independently  regulate 
interstate  commerce;  however.  Con- 
gress possesses  that  constitutional 
mandate.  And  the  Senate  has  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  strengthen 
each  States  ability  to  responsibly  pro- 
tect its  own  environment.  I,  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  representing 
importing  States,  am  determined  to 
ensure  that  this  issue  remains  in  the 
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forefront   of  our   deliberations   during 
the  102d  Congress. 

Action  on  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  has  been  delayed  for 
too  long.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  have  taken  note  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  opposition  to  long  hauls 
of  trash  and  have  seen  the  groundswell 
of  support  for  limiting  this  offensive 
practice.  While  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  work  together  to  fashion  solutions, 
our  patience,  as  net  importers  of  trash, 
is  thin.  Congress  simply  cannot  ask 
States  to  handle  their  own  waste  dis- 
posal needs  responsibly,  without  grant- 
ing them  the  ability  to  control  their 
borders. 

I  expect  that  RCRA  will  be  consid- 
ered in  a  timely  fashion  and  that  it 
will  contain  provisions  as  I  have  pro- 
posed offering  immediate  relief  to  im- 
porting States.  Our  public  policy  needs 
to  reflect  simple  equity  and  sound  pub- 
lic policy.  No  State  should  be  the  un- 
willing dumping  ground  for  other 
States'  waste. 

The  amendment  which  I  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  fall  and  which  I 
have   reintroduced   reflects   this   prin- 
ciple. My  bill  authorizes  States  to  im- 
pose inmiediate  differential  fees  on  im- 
ported trash.  The  revenue  raised  could 
be  applied  to  groundwater  monitoring 
and  environmental  restoration  in  the 
recipient  States.  In  addition,  if  a  State 
has  demonstrated  that  it  has  taken  re- 
sponsible steps  to  manage  its  own  solid 
waste,  as  evidenced  through  a  20-year 
manaigement     plan,     it     would     allow 
States   to    ban   or   otherwise   regulate 
out-of-state  waste.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes interstate  compacts  for  mu- 
tual cooperation  in  waste  management. 
Solid  waste  management  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  local  and  State  respon- 
sibility. Interstate  trafficking  of  trash 
is  a  relatively  recent  and  completely 
reprehensible  trend.  This  trend  is  grow- 
ing and  congressional  action  is  needed 
now  to  restore  to  the  States  the  au- 
thority historically  theirs.  Our  neigh- 
borhoods and  States  must  plan  to  re- 
duce and  dispose  of  their  trash  in  envi- 
ronmentally sound  ways.  Simply  ship- 
ping it  across  State  lines  for  others  to 
deal  with  will  not  be  tolerated. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  DOLE, 
MCCONNELL,  BOREN,  DOMENICI,  GRASS- 
LEY,  FORD,  and  Burns  who  are  original 
cosponsors  of  my  bill,  S.  153.  I  thank 
them  for  their  past  support,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  them  to  en- 
sure that  no  State  unwillingly  becomes 
the  dumping  ground  of  another. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,153d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 

Shortly,  Simon  &  Schuster  will  re- 
lease a  book  by  Terry  Anderson's  sis- 


ter, Peggy  Say,  entitled  "Forgotten." 
Her  narrative  recounts  anxious  mo- 
ments, tremendous  obstacles  and,  yes, 
triumphs.  It  tells  of  people  who  have 
facilitated  and  people  who  have  ob- 
structed her  admirable  crusade  to  free 
her  brother.  Let  us  pray  that  her  ef- 
forts will  soon  culminate  in  the  release 
of  Terry  Anderson. 

Mr.  President,  an  excerpt  from  her 
book  appears  in  the  February  11  edi- 
tion of  Newsweek  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  excerpt  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Newsweek.  Feb.  U,  1991) 
[Book  excerpt] 
Forgotten 
(By  Peggy  Say  and  Peter  Knobler) 
While  my  brother  Terry  Anderson  was  run- 
ning around  the  world  as  a  Marine,  a  combat 
correspondent  In  Vietnam,  and  a  journalist 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  South  Africa  and 
Beirut,  I  was  busy  raising  two  kids,  getting 
divorced,  remarried,  moving  around.  I  waited 
tables  for  years  and  then  got  into  cooking 
and  tending  bar. 

I  never  did  know  Terry  all  that  well.  He 
was  seven  years  younger  and  sort  of  a  non- 
entity in  our  family  as  a  kid.  Quiet,  well  be- 
haved, he  managed  to  carve  a  place  for  him- 
self that  nobody  much  noticed. 

In  1979  we  were  sitting  in  the  dead  Florida 
quiet  of  my  house,  catching  up.  I  asked  him 
how  he  felt  about  what  he  was  doing.  He 
surted  talking  about  his  life  and  his  work, 
one  and  the  same  to  him.  Terry  was  caught 
up  in  the  spirit  of  his  job;  he  had  the  great 
ability  to  influence  people  by  what  he  wrote, 
and  he  took  that  responsibility  seriously.  I 
liked  his  commitment  to  his  work,  his  moral 
standards. 

In  1984,  Terry  came  home  on  leave  again— 
but  cocky,  arrogant,  kind  of  cold.  I  did  not 
like  what  Lebanon  had  done  to  my  brother. 
Once  he  got  back  to  Lebanon,  Terry  would 
call  in  Sundays,  just  to  chat,  and  I  began 
trying  to  get  him  home.  He  was  telling  me 
the  latest  of  his  adventure  stories  when  I 
broke  in.  "Terry,  the  joke  is  over.  It's  time 
to  getout  of  there." 

"You  don't  understand."  he  told  me.  "They 
don't  kidnap  journalists.  It  would  be 
counter-productive.  These  people  need  me:  I 
tell  their  story  to  the  world.  That's  my  job 
and  they  know  it." 

Less  than  a  week  later,  three  men  armed 
with  automatic  weapons  wrestled  Terry  An- 
derson out  of  a  car  as  he  was  returning  from 
a  tennis  game. 

AS  MUCH  NOISE  AS  POSSIBLE 

A  week  after  Terry  was  taken,  we  got  a 
call  from  the  State  Department  saying  they 
wanted  to  send  a  representative  to  visit  us. 

"What  should  I  do?"  I  asked  the  man. 

"It's  not  my  place  to  advise  you,"  he  told 
me.  "but  if  I  were  you,  I  would  make  as 
much  noise  as  possible.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's official  position  is  to  tell  you  not  to 
go  to  Washington,  to  keep  a  low  profile.  But 
you  get  your  behind  up  there.  Go  see  every- 
one you  can  see.  Make  them  look  you  in  the 
eye,  so  that  every  time  they  think  of  Terry 
Anderson,  they'll  see  your  face." 

The  Associated  Press  decided  to  arrange 
and  pay  for  a  three-day  Washington  bliU  by 
Terry's  Lebanese  fiancee,  Madeleine,  my  sis- 
ter Judy  and  me.  We  were  met,  chaperoned 
and  pointed  in  all  the  right  directions  by  an 


AP  representative,  and  coached  on  each 
meeting:  "You've  only  got  one  line  and  you 
stick  to  it:  Your  brother  is  a  hostage  and  you 
want  him  out.  How  can  they  help  you,  what 
advice  can  they  give  you?" 

We  saw  the  Algerians,  the  Germans,  the 
Japanese,  the  Syrians.  I'd  never  met  anyone 
from  any  of  those  countries  before.  I  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  them  straight  on  a  map.  I 
was  absorbing  everything  as  fast  as  I  could, 
but  my  head  was  buzzing. 

Our  chief  contact  at  the  State  Department 
was  a  man  named  Bob  Oakley.  He  was  head 
of  the  Office  of  Counter-Terrorism. 

We  knew  that  Terry  had  been  kidnapped  by 
Islamic  Jihad,  specifically  by  a  man  named 
Imad  Mughniyah.  a  member  of  the  Shiite 
fundamentalist  group  called  the  Hezbollah. 
The  Islamic  Jihad  had,  in  return  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  hostages,  demanded 
the  release  of  seventeen  Arab  prisoners  being 
held  in  Kuwait.  The  State  Department  and 
anyone  even  vaguely  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion over  there,  knew  that  the  only  prisoner 
the  Hezbollah  was  really  interested  In  was 
Mughniyah's  brother-in-law,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  for  terrorism  but  had  his 
sentence  commuted  to  life  in  prison.  The  sit- 
uation seemed  obvious.  "Why  can't  you  talk 
to  Kuwait."  I  asked  Oakley,  "and  see  if  they 
are  willing  to  deal?" 

"Oh.  Peggy,"  he  said  as  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  "we  couldn't  possibly  do  that.  We 
don't  interfere  in  the  internal  politics  of  an- 
other country." 

"Excuse  me?"  I  had  a  hard  time  with  that 
one.  "My  tax  dollars  are  financing  rebels  in 
Nicaragua  and  you  are  going  to  sit  there  and 
tell  me  that  we  don't  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal politics  of  another  country?" 

Oakley  just  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
seemed  embarrassed. 

Then  came  the  TWA  hijacking.  TWA 
Flight  No.  847  was  going  from  Cairo  to  Rome 
with  153  passengers,  including  104  Americans, 
when  it  was  hijacked  by  two  Lebanese  Shi- 
ites.  At  first  President  Reagan  took  a  hard 
line,  saying  there  would  be  no  concessions, 
no  negotiations,  no  linkage  between  the  pas- 
sengers on  TWA  847  and  any  prisoners  held 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Nineteen  days  Into  the  hijacking,  at  one  in 
the  morning.  I  got  a  call  from  the  State  De- 
partment. The  TWA  hostages  were  supposed 
to  get  out  the  next  day.  In  exchange  for  their 
freedom  the  Israelis  had  agreed— of  course 
with  U.S.  blessings,  though  we've  never  ad- 
mitted itr— to  release  three  hundred  Shiite 
political  prisoners.  Our  State  Department  li- 
aison, Jackie  Ratner,  said,  "Peggy,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  when  the  hostages 
reach  Damascus,  Terry  and  the  others  will 
be  with  them." 

Terry's  friends  in  Beirut  were  monitoring 
the  situation.  One  called  me  the  same  night. 
"Peggy,  you've  been  screwed.  Reagan  made  a 
deal  and  he  left  out  the  seven.  Reagan  could 
not  wait  for  the  seven."  The  President  didn't 
want  to  be  embarrassed  one  moment  longer. 
The  State  Department  used  to  send  me 
photocopies  of  various  newspaper  articles, 
mostly  concerning  Terry.  One  day  I  turned 
one  of  those  copies  over  and  saw  penciled  no- 
tations on  the  back.  It  was  somebody's  notes 
on  hostage  Peter  Kilbum!  They  were  deal 
iwints. 

According  to  these  notes  we  knew  where 
Kilbum  was  and  who  had  him,  and  the  cap- 
tors wanted  money.  It  was  going  to  be  a 
cash-for-hosta^e  ransom— that  simple.  So 
much  for  not  negotiating  with  terrorists. 
What  was  even  more  disturbing  was  that  the 
exchange  was  within  two  days  of  being 
made— and    then    Ronald    Rea«»n    bombed 
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Libya.  Kilburn  and  three  other  Western  hos- 
tages were  purchased  by  Libyan  leader 
Muammar  Qaddafl  and  killed.  "Oh,  my  God!" 
said  the  SUte  Department  person  who  sent 
me  the  clippings.  "Please  send  it  back."  I 
did,  but  not  before  I  made  some  photocopies 
of  my  own. 

THE  SHERATON  LOBBY  CAMPAIGN 

My  visa  for  Syria  came  through  after  a 
trip  to  Athens  at  the  Invitation  of  Margaret 
Papandreou.  then  the  wife  of  the  Greek 
Prime  Minister,  a  friend  of  Syria's  President 
Assad. 

The  AP  stringer  in  Damascus  sent  his 
Buick  to  the  airport,  a  huge  white  American 
car  that  was  extremely  conspicuous  on  the 
Damascus  streets,  to  take  us  to  the  Damas- 
cus Sheraton. 

What  a  place!  The  buzz  that  runs  through 
the  Damascus  Sheraton  is  the  pulse  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  politics.  Almost  every  person 
coming  into  Damascus  for  high-level  meet- 
ings or  business  is  going  to  pass  through  that 
hotel's  lobby.  It  is  a  huge  space,  broken  up 
Into  many  separate  alcoves  by  pillows,  and 
banquettes,  and  tables  and  chairs. 

1  staked  out  a  sofa  to  the  right  of  the  bank 
of  elevators  and  had  a  perfect  view  of  every- 
one who  came  and  went.  I  always  carried  a 
stack  of  photographs  of  Terry  and  I  would 
say.  "My  name  is  Peggy  Say  and  I'm  here 
trying  to  get  information  about  my  brother. 
the  hostage  Terry  Anderson.  This  Is  his  pic- 
ture. If  you  hear  anything.  I  would  truly  ap- 
preciate your  calling  me.  I  will  meet  with 
anyone  to  get  my  brother  home." 

On  about  the  fifth  day  I  started  toward 
General  Alfeid,  chief  of  the  Arab  Democratic 
Party  and  head  of  the  Syrian  army  in  Leb- 
anon. I  was  only  a  couple  of  steps  aways 
when  he  said,  "I  know,  I  know.  You  are  Mrs. 
Say.  you  want  your  brother  out.  I  have  just 
come  from  President  Assad's  office  and  I  am 
leaving  right  now  for  Beirut.  I  will  try  to 
And  your  brother."  He  had  his  hands  up.  al- 
most physically  warding  me  off.  and  was 
backing  away  as  I  was  trying  to  buttonhole 
him.  He  seemed  put-upon.  half  amused.  I 
thought.  "Pretty  soon  they're  going  to  start 
greeting  me  with  a  whip  and  a  chair   " 

Back  home  after  three  weeks.  I  began  to 
think  of  myself  as  living  in  two  worlds.  Re- 
porters would  laugh  at  my  appointment 
schedule  posted  on  the  kitchen.  It  would  say 
things  like  "Get  groceries.  Make  appoint- 
ment with  Syrian  ambassador.  Pick  up  dry 
cleaning." 

GIVE  OLLIE  TEN  DAYS 

What  began  as  a  botched  negotiation  ended 
up  as  Iran-contra.  There  had  been  rumors 
floating  around  for  months  but  the  implica- 
tions just  seemed  too  bizarre  to  be  based  in 
truth;  the  U.S.  selling  arms  to  Iran  through 
Israel?  A  low-level  State  Department  func- 
tionary had  mentioned  it  to  me,  so  I  assume 
that.  If  they  were  telling  me.  it  was  an  open 
secret  around  State.  Ambassador  Richard 
Murphy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  had  to 
have  known  that  Marine  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North  was  up  to  something.  He  had  spent  an 
afternoon  telling  me  to  shut  my  mouth  and 
stop  blasting  the  Administration  for  another 
ten  days.  "Give  Ollie  ten  days,  "  he  had  told 
me. 

Although  I  never  told  him.  my  code  name 
for  Ollle  was  "Colonel  Flagg."  the  secret  in- 
telligence agent  in  M*A*S*H  who  was  always 
coming  up  with  maniacal  schemes.  Still, 
there  was  only  one  man  1  had  met  in  govern- 
ment who  seemed  to  have  the  willingness. 
the  zeal  and  the  capacity  to  get  my  brother 
home. 


OlUe  was  reluctant  to  stop  the  initiative 
because  middleman  profits  made  in  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Iran  were  going  to  fund  the 
contnas  in  Nicaragua.  Anyone  who  had  been 
around  Ollie  for  more  than  two  minutes 
knew  that  he  had  two  political  priorities  in 
his  life;  the  contra  rebels  and  the  hostages  in 
Lebaaon.  Having  stumbled  into  a  major  ini- 
tiative that  could  conceivably  have  resolved 
both  dilemmas.  Ollie  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  started  dealing. 

And  Ollie  North  didn't  happen  in  a  vacu- 
um. There  were  officials  In  high  places  who 
made  the  decision  to  "let  Ollie  do  it."  Tired, 
overburdened,  and  slightly  crazed  with 
power.  Ollie  did  do  it.  At  least  Ollie  accepted 
his  part  of  the  blame. 

Pe<^le  found  it  difficult  to  criticize  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  They  had  no  such  difficulty 
castigating  the  hostage  families  and  me.  It 
was  ae  if  we  personally  had  strong-armed  the 
President  into  defying  national  policy,  or 
breaking  the  law. 

Early  in  January  1990  I  got  a  call  from 
Larry  Heinzerling  at  the  AP.  They  were  de- 
veloping an  extensive  itinerary  for  me— a 
month-long  trip  to  Switzerland.  Paris,  Lon- 
don, the  Vatican.  Syria  and  Tunisia. 

In  Tunisia,  we  had  been  told  we  would  see 
Yasser  Arafat.  Two  cars  screeched  into  our 
hotel  parking  lot  and  a  band  of  P1,0  guys 
jumped  out  and  began  waving  us  in.  Every- 
body had  an  automatic  weapon.  We  drove  a 
short  way  down  the  road  and  turned  sharply 
into  a  compound. 

The  place  was  teeming  with  people.  Mostly 
it  was  young  Arab  men,  PLO  security  in  cas- 
ual dress.  Weapons  but  no  uniforms. 

Whan  I  first  saw  Arafat  he  was  sitting  at 
the  eod  of  a  long  table  on  kind  of  a  raised 
dais.  The  table  was  piled  high  with  food  and 
every  seat  was  taken.  Arafat  waved  several 
people  away  from  the  table  to  make  room  for 
us.  Seated  on  Arafat's  left,  I  was  startled  to 
see  him  without  his  head  gear— completely 
bald.  When  photos  were  taken,  he  put  on  a 
hat. 

In  ft-ont  of  me  was  someone  else's  meal. 
They  took  that  away  and  brought  me  a  fresh 
plate  but  left  the  used  cutlery  and  the 
smudged  water  glass.  Arafat  leaned  over  and, 
with  his  hands,  plopped  a  huge  hunk  of  lamb 
onto  my  plate. 

It  was  obviously  not  the  time  for  a  discus- 
sion. In  fact  Arafat  was  not  addressing  me  at 
all.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  grunt,  leapt  out  of 
his  chair,  and  started  striding  across  the  liv- 
ing room  next  to  where  we  were  eating.  I 
thought.  "Now  we're  going  to  have  our  meet- 
ing." 1  got  out  of  my  seat  and  began  to  fol- 
low him.  The  rest  of  our  AP  entourage  got  up 
and  followed  me.  Behind  one  couch  was  a 
hallway  and  Arafat  careened  on  ahead.  I  was 
a  couple  of  steps  behind,  trying  to  catch  up. 
but  at  the  end  of  the  hall  I  lost  him.  The  AP 
gang  piled  into  me  like  the  Three  Stooges  in 
the  Casbah.  Behind  us  a  women  was  scream- 
ing. '-What  are  you  doing.  The  chairman  is 
going  to  the  bathroom!" 

The  PLO  boys  with  their  automatic  weap- 
ons were  just  about  rolling  on  the  noor  with 
laughOer.  The  whole  place  erupted.  By  now 
it's  probably  part  of  PLO  lore,  the  time  that 
American  hostage  lady  followed  the  chair- 
man to  the  John. 

When  Arafat  emerged  it  was  indeed  time  to 
talk.  Arafat  was  sympathetic.  He  said  that, 
over  the  years,  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
help  get  the  hostages  freed.  Now.  however, 
the  situation  was  beyond  his  influence. 
Arafat  also  said  he  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  free  my  brother  were  it  in  the  power 
of  the  captors  to  do  so.  But  they  basically  no 
longer  had  any  say.  Those  decisions  were 
being  inade  in  Iran. 
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This  wais  more  confirmation  than  surprise. 
We  had  Heard  that  if  it  were  up  to  Iran's 
President  Rafsanjanl  the  hostages  would 
have  been  released  in  November.  There  had 
been  a  pttan  to  that  effect.  However,  the 
hard-liner  All  Akbar  Mohtashemi,  the  new 
political  leader  of  Hezbollah,  had  made  a 
three-week  trip  to  Lebanon,  taken  over  their 
control  and  moved  them  out  of  reach  of 
Syria. 

In  Syria,  officials  wanted  the  captors  to 
know  that  enough  was  enough.  They  were 
saying.  "If  you're  going  to  cut  a  deal  for 
these  people,  you'd  damn  well  better  do  it 
now  becaose  they  are  rapidly  decreasing  in 
value,"  and  they  wanted  that  message  to 
come  frora  me.  It  was  to  be  a  taped  interview 
and  I  waa  terrified  that  I  was  going  to  say 
something  wrong  and  get  my  brother  killed. 

What  I  said  on  Syrian  TV  was  this:  "The 
captors  aik  for  ransom,  if  I  had  ten  million 
dollars  in  my  hands  today  and  they  said, 
'Give  it  to  us  and  we'll  give  you  your  broth- 
er.' I'd  say.  'Not  a  dime.  Not  a  dime!  I'm  not 
going  to  pay  anymore.  I've  paid.  My  family 
has  paid  in  pain  and  heartache.' " 

THE  GULF  WAR 

I  had  been  convinced  after  my  trip  in  Feb- 
ruary and  a  subsequent  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent BusH  that  we  were  definitely  on  the 
road  to  resolution. 

Rumors  began  surfacing  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  hostages  were  coming  home; 
August  was  the  month,  and  once  again  hope 
was  nurtured.  There  was  nothing  that  could 
happen  this  time.  I  was  sure,  that  could  pos- 
sibly derail  the  initiatives  to  release  the  hos- 
tages. 

On  August  2,  1990.  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Iraqi  army  invaded  Kuwait,  and  once 
again  the  mess  hit  the  fan. 

Not  only  did  the  Iraqi  invasion  create  a 
world  crisis,  it  had  a  direct  effect  on  Terry 
and  the  other  hostages.  Imad  Mughniyah's 
brother-in-law  and  the  other  prisoners  being 
demanded  by  the  captors  in  exchange  for  the 
Western  hostages  were  in  jail  in  Kuwait,  en- 
emies of  the  invading  Iraqi  government.  For 
days  we  af  onized  over  their  fate.  Would  Hus- 
sein's army  summarily  execute  them?  Would 
they  be  used  as  bargaining  chips  in 
interregional  prisoner  swaps?  Had  they  es- 
caped? [U.B.  officials  told  Newsweek  that  all 
the  prisoners  had  escaped  to  Lebanon  or 
Iran,  but  that  Iran  might  not  jeopardize  its 
neutral  stance  in  the  gulf  war  by  pressing  for 
release  of  the  Beirut  hostages.] 

Our  cause  was  in  the  toilet  again  as  thou- 
sands of  hostages  were  taken  in  Kuwait  and 
the  airwaves  were  filled  with  their  pictures 
and  stories.  With  thousands  of  innocent 
Americana  caught  up  in  international  terror- 
ist activities,  few  people  wanted  to  hear 
about  six  Hostages  in  Lebanon. 

On  August  24.  Irish  hostage  Brian  Keenan 
was  released.  I  had  very  mixed  feelings  about 
going  to  Ireland  to  see  him.  It  had  been  sev- 
eral years  since  I  had  had  firsthand  reports 
about  Terry's  life  and  conditions,  and  I 
wasn't  at  all  sure  that  I  wanted  to  hear 
about  them  now.  What  if  things  had  deterio- 
rated? What  if  Terry  was  sick  or  had  lost 
hope? 

Keenan  hadn't  seen  Terry  in  almost  a  year 
but  he  said  that  the  night  before  he  was  re- 
leased he  was  taken  into  what  he  knew  to  be 
Terry  and  Tom  Sutherland's  room.  He  felt 
they  had  been  taken  out  of  there  only  tem- 
porarily because  all  their  things  were  still 
there.  He  explored  the  room  and  found  Ter- 
ry's Bible*.  Terry  was  doing  a  historical 
study  of  the  Bible,  he  said,  and  had  learned 
French  from  Tom.  He  had  a  Bible  in  French 
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as  well  as  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  Bible 
in  English. 

There  also  were  two  bolts  on  the  wall  that 
the  hostages'  eighteen-inch  chains  usually 
hung  from.  And  pushed  up  next  to  the  wall. 
close  enough  so  Terry  could  ride  it  and  still 
remain  chained,  was  an  exercise  bicycle. 
That  bizarre  picture  stayed  in  my  mind. 
Terry  in  his  underwear  on  his  exercise  bike. 
I  could  just  kind  of  hear  him  clanking  and 
pedaling,  pedaling  and  clanking. 

ANGER  FADES 

By  the  end  I  was  trembling,  shaking,  and 
crying,  and  I  just  couldn't  stop.  I  have  al- 
ways been  afraid,  in  the  back  of  my  mind, 
that  1  was  not  doing  the  right  thing  for 
Terry. 

Brian  assured  me  that  Terry  was  aware  of 
what  I  was  doing  .  .  .  and  that  he  loved  it. 
Terry  had  the  best  lines  of  communication  of 
any  of  the  hostages,  he  said,  because  of  me: 
not  only  was  Terry  given  the  letters  that  we 
published  in  the  Beirut  papers  on  his  birth- 
days, but  everytime  there  was  a  story  about 
my  travels  or  meetings  the  jailers  showed  it 
to  him. 

••Why."  Brian  laughed,  ■•they  told  him  one 
time  they  were  going  to  make  you  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Islamic  Jihad.  Terry  said 
he  didn't  think  you'd  be  too  thrilled  by  that 
but  thought  they  knew  a  fellow  terrorist 
when  they  saw  one." 

There  it  was.  the  obvious  opening  for  the 
dreaded  question.  There  was  no  avoiding  it. 

"Brian,  if  they  liked  or  admired  what  I  was 
doing,  does  that  mean  that  I  prolonged  Ter- 
ry's captivity?  Did  they  keep  him  so  that  I 
would  continue  to  plead  their  cause?"  I 
didn't  know  that  I  wanted  to  hear  his  an- 
swer. 

"Hell,  no."  he  said.  "Terry  said  that  he 
knew  the  day  he  was  taken  that  it  would  be 
at  least  five  years  until  he  saw  freedom 
again.  He  knew  he'd  be  the  last  one  out.  and 
he's  lived  with  that  reality  for  the  past  five 
and  a  half  years. 

••What  you've  done  is  to  provide  him  with 
a  link  to  the  outside  world.  Through  your  ef- 
forts he  knows  that  he's  not  forgotten,  that 
everyone  has  done  their  best  to  free  him.  and 
that  one  day,  hopefully  soon,  he'll  see  free- 
dom." 

This  didn't  sound  like  the  Terry  Anderson 
I  had  known,  or  the  Terry  in  captivity  I  had 
heard  about.  ••Is  Terry  mad  at  the  AP?"  I 
aksed.  "Is  Terry  mad  at  the  government? 
Who's  Terry  mad  at?" 

Brian  looked  puzzled.  "He's  not  mad  at 
anybody,  really,"  he  said. 

For  the  hostages,  the  five  and  a  half  years 
had  been  like  they'd  been  for  us,  their  fami- 
lies: cyclical.  It's  almost  like  the  stages  of 
grieving:  first  the  denial,  then  the  anger,  fi- 
nally the  acceptance  of  what  is.  The  hos- 
tages had  passed  through  all  those  phases, 
and  in  the  last  year  or  two  they  had  become 
very  Introspective,  very  moral. 

They  had  made  a  pact  with  one  another. 
Brian  told  me:  they  would  do  things  with 
their  lives  on  the  outside  that  would  have 
value,  that  would  be  moral,  that  would  make 
a  better  world.  And  each  would  see  to  it  that 
the  promises  they  made  in  captivity  were 
kept.  If  anybody  started  straying,  the  others 
would  phone  him  up  and  say,  ••Hey,  get  back 
on  line  here." 

I  had  kept  a  fantasy  close  to  my  heart.  I 
had  pictured  myself  taking  Terry  around  to 
all  the  people  who  had  turned  their  backs  on 
me,  everyone  who  had  been  callous  or  mean. 
I  kept  thinking,  ••All  you  people  who  hurt 
me,  you  1uf.t  wait  till  my  brother  gets  home. 
Are  you  going  to  be  sorry." 


It  wasn't  going  to  be.  I  was  not  going  to 
get  my  revenge,  as  little  and  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  might  have  been.  '•Look,  Peggy,  " 
Brian  said,  "there's  nothing  more  you  can 
do.  Quit." 

I  was  crying,  just  blubbering  and  shaking 
as  I  said  to  him,  "Brian,  I  don't  know  how. 
I  don't  know  how  to  stop  what  I'm  doing.  I 
don't  know  anybody  I  can  go  to  who  can  re- 
assure me  that  -Yes,  you've  done  everything 
you  can.  it's  going  to  be  over  with.  Go 
home.'" 

Facing  the  fact  of  Terry's  acceptance,  his 
lack  of  anger,  however,  I  felt  mine  starting 
to  dissipate,  almost  a  physical  release  at  the 
anger  leaving  me.  I  realized  I  can't  do  any 
more  than  my  part.  I've  had  a  role  to  play  in 
this,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  sustained  an 
unpopular  issue  for  five  and  a  half  years — 
that  those  who  know  there  are  hostages  in 
LiCbanon  know  Terry  Anderson,  that  I've 
given  him  a  future — has  to  be  enough.  I  did 
the  only  thing  I  could  do.  Whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  pro- 
long Terry's  captivity,  I  couldn't  not  do  it. 

I  love  you,  little  brother,  much  more  than 
I  ever  knew. 


A  VIGIL  OF  SPIRITUAL. 
SOLIDARITY 

Mr.  MO'irNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  this  country  large  numbers 
of  American  citizens  have  responded  to 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  public 
displays  of  support  for  our  efforts  to 
repel  Iraq's  aggression  in  Kuwait.  Oth- 
ers have  expressed  their  support  for  our 
brave  servicemen  and  servlcewomen  in 
the  field  while  questioning  the  wisdom 
and  timing  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
These  disagreements  remind  us  of  how 
precious  is  our  freedom  of  expression,  a 
freedom  that  few  enjoy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area. 

I  rise  today  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  a  unique  progrram  of  public  concern 
that  will  be  conducted  this  Saturday 
and  Sunday  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica. Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  of  all 
ages  will  gather  In  over  a  thousand 
synagogues  and  Hebrew  schools  in  at 
least  35  States  and  6  Canadian  Prov- 
inces to  spend  24  hours  in  uninter- 
rupted prayer  and  Torah  study.  These 
remarkable  gatherings,  which  are  root- 
ed in  a  2,000-year-old  Talmudlc  tradi- 
tion, will  be  dedicated  to  demonstrat- 
ing spiritual  solidarity  with  the  people 
of  Israel  in  this  difficult  hour.  At  the 
same  time,  the  participants  will  be 
praying  for  the  safety  of  American  and 
allied  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  for 
a  speedy  end  to  hostilities  with  a  mini- 
mum of  casualties  on  all  sides  of  this 
conflict. 

The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations; their  dynamic  youth  divi- 
sion, the  National  Conference  of  Syna- 
gogue Youth;  their  rabbinic  arm,  the 
Rabbinical  Council  of  America;  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Youth  Israel  and  the 
Association  of  Jewish  Outreach  Profes- 
sionals are  to  be  commended  for  orga- 
nizing this  creative  and  moving  dem- 
onstration of  spiritual  strength  and  re- 
ligious dignity. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  SUPPORTED  THE 
IDEALS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
here  today  with  a  profoiind  sense  of 
sadness  over  the  loss  of  our  loved  ones 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  condolences  and  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  sup- 
port of  our  country. 

Hawaii's  first  casualty  of  this  con- 
flict. Lance  Cpl.  Frank  C.  Allen  from 
Waianae,  HI,  brings  the  stark  reality  of 
the  war  home  to  Hawaii. 

I  share  in  the  loss  of  Corporal  Allen 
and  other  brave  Americans.  They  shall 
not  be  forgotten  for  their  courageous 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  this  Nation. 
They  gave  the  greatest  contribution — 
their  lives — for  the  freedom  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  the  world. 
Their  sacrifice  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  mankind  strives  to  de- 
fend justice  and  peace. 

I  stand  committed  to  the  support  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  today. 
The  men  and  women  serving  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  need  to  know  that 
we  fully  support  their  efforts  and  anx- 
iously await  their  safe  and  swift  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  KOHL  addressed  the  Chair. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  K  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  time  for 
morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  ask  for  permission  to 
speak  as  if  in  morning  business  for  6 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 


FAMILY  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
introduced  the  Military  Family  Preser- 
vation Act,  S.  283.  That  legislation  was 
a  response  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
thousands  of  children  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  parents  who  have  been 
deployed  to  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
We  have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  those 
children,  many  of  them  infants,  crying 
as  their  mother  or  father  hands  them 
off  to  a  relative  or  friend  before  depart- 
ing for  the  gulf.  We  have  also  read  the 
moving  stories  about  these  events 
which  have  appeared  in  the  paper.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  one  of  these 
stories — from  the  New  York  Times — be 
printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
American  people  are  most  uncomfort- 
able with  a  policy  which  defends  our 
freedom  by  threatening  the  stability  of 
four  families. 
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The  Military  Family  Preservation 
Act  would  do  something  about  that.  It 
would  ask  DOD  to  recogrnize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  family  by  bal- 
ancing military  needs  and  family  obli- 
gations. Specifically,  this  legislation 
would  require  DOD  to  draw  up  regula- 
tions that  would  make  it  more  likely 
tht  the  children  of  single  parents  and 
dual-career  military  couples  would  be 
able  to  stay  with  their  parents  and 
that  our  soldiers  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  their  dependents. 

I  say  that  my  bill  would  "make  it 
more  likely"  because  it  does  not  con- 
tain a  flat  prohibition  against  deploy- 
ments. We  all  recognize  the  reality  of 
military  necessity.  The  prime  duty  of  a 
soldier,  and  of  the  Armed  Forces,  is  the 
defense  of  our  country.  So  this  bill 
would  not  prohibit  DOD  from  deploying: 
a  soldier  to  a  combat  zone  if  their  pres- 
ence there  is  essential  to  our  efforts. 
All  this  bill  asks  DOD  to  do  is  develop 
regulations  governing  deployment  de- 
cisions so  that  they  will  balance  the 
multiple  needs  of  our  families  and  our 
country. 

After  all,  we  all  recognize  that  a  sol- 
dier is  a  soldier.  He  or  she  trains  and 
prepares,  and  gets  paid  to  be  ready  to 
go  to  combat.  This  bill  is  not  intended. 
nor  would  it,  by  itself,  provide  an  easy 
way  to  get  out  of  combat.  But  it  would 
force  DOD  to  ask  a  simple  question 
each  time  it  makes  a  deployment  deci- 
sion, namely:  How  is  this  move  going 
to  affect  the  children,  and— if  the  im- 
pact would  be  bad — is  there  another 
way  to  accomplish  our  mission  without 
taking  their  parents  from  these  chil- 
dren? Do  we  have  to  send  this  soldier 
parent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  or  could 
they  meet  another  need  in  West  Ger- 
many or  Fort  Benning— where  they 
could  continue  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren and  continue  to  meet  other  mili- 
tary needs. 

In  this  day.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
number  of  families  in  our  military  and 
the  huge  variety  of  jobs  necessary  to 
maintain  our  defense,  that  simple  ques- 
tion is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Lugar,  Bry.\n, 
Simon,  Reid,  and  Specter  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  283. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  endorsing  our  legisla- 
tion from  Family  Service  America,  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  and  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  1.  1991. 
Hon.  Herbert  Kohl. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  This  letter  is  to  in- 
form you  that  Family  Service  America  en- 
dorses and  supports  the  Military   Families 


Preservation  Act  of  1991  (S.  283).  We  have 
been  pleased  to  participate  In  discussions 
that  helped  produce  this  legislation  and  en- 
courage the  full  support  of  the  Congress  in 
achieving  early  passage. 

Family  Service  America,  founded  in  1911.  is 
an  International  nonprofit  association  dedi- 
cated to  strengthening  family  life  through 
serTices,  education  and  advocacy.  Family 
Service  America's  member  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  constitute  the 
largest  network  of  community-based,  family 
counseling  and  support  services  in  North 
America,  serving  more  than  3.2  million  peo- 
ple annually  in  lOOO  communities.  Many  FSA 
member  agencies  operate  in  communities 
where  military  installations  are  located  and 
have  historically  been  available  as  a  re- 
source for  military  families. 

Family  Service  America  commends  you  for 
outstanding  leadership  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
ca's military  families. 
Sincerely. 

Jan  Severson. 
ChaiTman.  Board  of  Dnectors. 

Geneva  B.  Johnson. 

President  and  CEO. 

Child  Welfare  League 

OF  A.merica.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  February  5.  1991. 
Hon.  Herbert  Kohl. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wathinqton,  DC 

DEAR  Senator  Kohl:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  meeting  with  me  last  week  to  dis- 
cuss efforts  to  assist  children  and  families 
throughout  the  country.  The  Child  Welfare 
Leas:ue  of  America  (CWLA)  is  particularly 
grateful  for  your  strong  leadeship  and  supH 
port  for  juvenile  justice  programs,  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your 
staff  lo  improve  and  strengthen  them. 

CWLA  is  also  pleased  to  support  the  Mili- 
tary Family  Preservation  Act  which  you 
have  sponsored  to  help  military  families  and 
their  children.  As  you  know  so  well,  it  is 
criCically  important  that  families  remain  to- 
gether and  intract  whenever  possible.  The 
children  of  military  personnel  are  especially 
in  need  of  family  nurturing  and  security  in 
theee  troubled  times,  and  your  bill  will  help 
assure  many  children  the  parental  love  and 
support  so  essential  to  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  would  like  fur- 
ther information  on  family  preservation  is- 
sues or  on  other  matters  of  concern  to  chil- 
dren and  families. 
Sincerely, 

David  Liederman. 
Executive  Director. 

Children's  Defense  Fund, 
Washington.  DC.  February  6.  1991. 
Hofl.  Herbert  Kohl. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Kohl:  The  Children's  De- 
fense Fund  strongly  supports  your  efforts  to 
protect  the  children  of  military  personnel 
now  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We,  too.  are  concerned  by  current  military 
personnel  policies  that  allow  married  cou- 
ples with  dependent  children  and  single  par- 
ents to  be  deployed  to  the  Gulf,  leaving  their 
children  behind.  For  that  reason.  CDF  is 
pleased  to  support  your  legislation,  the  Mili- 
tary Families  Preservation  Act.  that  will 
help  military  families  remain  together 
whenever  possible. 


We   tliank   you   for  your  commitment  to 
these  vulnerable  American  children  in  this 
time  of  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

Marian  Wright  Edelman. 

President. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Washington.  DC.  February  5.  1991. 
Senator  Herbert  Kohl. 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  The  American  Psy- 
chiatria  Association,  (a  medical  specialty  so- 
ciety representing  over  37.000  psychiatrists 
nationwide)  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatry  commend 
you  for  your  legislative  leadership  and  re- 
sponsiveness for  the  future  well-being  of  our 
children,  confronted  with  the  tragic  possibil- 
ity of  Ijeing  orphans  or  without  the  care  of 
another  concerned,  responsible  and  loving 
family  member  or  friend  as  either  both  their 
parents  serve  or  a  single  parent  family  mem- 
ber serves  in  Operation  Desert  Storm's  com- 
bat zones. 

Your  legislation  provides  an  opportunity 
for  those  serving  in  combat  zones  who  have 
reason  for  concern,  to  put  these  concerns 
about  their  children  first,  to  ensure  the  best 
possible  care  for  their  child  or  children,  and 
to  continue  to  serve  but  in  other  than  a  com- 
bat zone. 

Your  bill  can  and  should  initiate  a  critical 
policy  discussion  by  the  Congress  and 
heighten  public  awareness  that  the  future  of 
our  country  not  only  depends  on  the  preser- 
vation of  our  national  security,  but  also  on 
the  security  and  stability  of  our  children  and 
their  family  relationships. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Child  and  Adoles- 
cent P^chiatry  applaud  the  timely  leader- 
ship position  that  your  bill  and  other  similar 
legislative  initiatives  are  taking  for  the 
well-being  of  the  children  of  our  military 
personnel  and  the  need  to  begin  to  recognize 
the  profound  effects  that  current  policy  has 
on  our  ohildren  and  society  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely. 

Melvin  Sabshin. 

Medical  Director. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  recognize  that  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  particularly  Mr.  Heinz 
and  Mir.  Simon— and  Members  of  the 
House,  particularly  Ms.  Long  and  Ms. 
BoXER^are  also  working  on  this  issue. 
Some  favor  a  flat  prohibition  on  the 
deployment  of  soldiers  responsible  for 
the  care  of  dependents;  others  have 
broadened  the  definition  of  which  con- 
ditions ought  to  prevent  deployment. 

All  are  motivated  by  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  our  country 
and  our  soldiers.  In  the  days  ahead,  I 
hope  that  we  can  all  work  together  to 
come  up  with  a  common  approach 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  everyone. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  31,  1991] 

The  Reserves:  Ripples  of  Pain  as  U.S.  Dips 

Deeper  Into  Military 

(By  Peter  Applebome) 

Danecte  Candy,  a  24-year-old  mother  in 
Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  has  not  taken  part  in  any 
military  training  since  1988  when  she  left  ac- 
tive status  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves. 
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Last  week,  much  to  her  dismay,  she  re- 
ceived a  Mallgram  telling  her  she  had  been 
ordered  to  report  Friday  to  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  in  Texas  as  part  of  a  widening 
military  deployment  that  is  bringing  a  new 
pool  of  inactive  reservists  into  the  mobiliza- 
tion for  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mrs.  Gandy,  trained  as  a  medical  techni- 
cian, is  one  of  more  than  20,000  reservists  or- 
dered to  report  this  week  as  part  of  the  de- 
ployment of  members  of  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserves,  supplemental  reservists  in 
all  military  branches  who  are  not  assigned 
to  specific  units  and  who  do  not  train  but  are 
kept  on  reserve  status  in  an  unpaid  backup 
capacity. 

Another  24-year-old  mother  in  the  supple- 
mental reserves.  Sara  Davis  Waters  of 
Clarksville,  Tenn..  went  to  Federal  court  in 
Nashville  trying  to  block  her  call-up  to  ac- 
tive duty.  Mrs.  Waters,  an  aviation  me- 
chanic, has  a  2-year-old  daughter  and  a  hus- 
band already  serving  in  the  gulf. 

DEEP  INTO  SOCIETi' 

Some  supplemental  reservists  will  report 
enthusiastically  and  others  reluctantly.  But 
the  experience  of  Mrs.  Gandy.  Mrs.  Davis  and 
others  called  up  is  a  reminder  of  how  deep 
the  military  mobilization  is  reaching  into 
American  society,  touching  both  regular  re- 
servists and  those  who  assumed  they  were 
far  removed  from  any  likelihood  of  active 
military  service. 

•'I  signed  up  for  an  eight  year  agreement 
that  said  four  years  active  and  four  years  in- 
active." said  Mrs.  Waters.  "Inactive  means 
inactive  to  me.  I  thought  when  I  did  my  four 
years  I  was  finished." 

The  Army,  Air  Force.  Navy,  Marines  and 
Coast  Guard  have  466,138  members  in  the  In- 
dividual Ready  Reserves.  They  are  required 
to  undergo  an  annual  physical  and  remain  el- 
igible to  be  called  up  in  times  of  national 
emergency,  but  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve,  the  regular  reserve  that 
holds  routine  training  exercises  and  meet- 
ings. 

Army  officials  say  the  debriefing  of  all  sol- 
diers Includes  a  review  of  their  continuing 
obligations  and  that  it  is  unlikely  a  call  to 
duty  can  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  re- 
servists. 

But  some  officials  said  that,  although  the 
nine-page  contract  new  enlistees  sign  con- 
tains a  reference  to  a  possible  call-up  after 
the  end  of  active  duty,  the  information  re- 
cruits receive  could  vary.  Gladys  Maeser,  a 
public  affairs  specialist  with  the  Army  Re- 
serve Personnel  Center  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
said  that  "it  is  up  to  the  recruiter"  to  fully 
explain  to  potential  recruits  that  they  may 
be  activated  in  case  of  emergency. 

Members  of  the  individual  Ready  Reserve 
"are  a  mobilization  asset,"  Ms.  Maeser  said. 
"That  isn't  totally  understood  by  the  entire 
reservist  population." 

The  Army,  the  largest  military  branch,  an- 
nounced Jan.  20  that  it  was  calling  up  ap- 
proximately 20,000  reservists  for  up  to  a  year 
to  supplement  the  180,000  regular  reservists 
throughout  the  military  who  have  already 
been  called  up.  A  smaller  number  of  I.R.R. 
members  have  been  called  trom  the  other 
branches.  Officials  say  most  supplemental 
reservists  called  up  will  be  assigned  to  units 
in  the  United  States  or  Europe  but  some  will 
be  assigned  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Officials  said  70  percent  of  the  supple- 
mental reservists  called  up  have  finished  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  past  year  and  the  rest  have 
been  out  for  longer.  About  40  percent  of  the 
supplemental  reserves  have  completed  their 
active   duty   but  have   time   remaining  on 


their  eight-year  statutory  military  obliga- 
tions. 

Maj.  Peter  Keating,  an  Army  spokesman, 
said  most  of  those  called  up  had  special 
skills  as  medical  personnel,  truck  drivers, 
mechanics,  supply  specialists  and  artillery 
personnel. 

PREPARING  FAMILY  FOR  A  CALL 

Many  of  the  supplemental  reservists  are 
ready  and  willing  to  serve,  even  if  it  means 
going  to  war. 

Roger  Reese,  who  teaches  Soviet  History 
at  Texas  A&M  University  said  he  has  pre- 
pared his  family  for  a  possible'call-up  and  is 
prepared  to  go  if  called. 

"As  for  war  and  my  potential  participa- 
tion. I  support  what  they're  doing,  said  Mr. 
Reese,  31,  who  has  a  9-year-old  son  and  an- 
other child  due  Feb.  17.  "Deep  down  it 
wouldn't  matter  whether  I  supported  them 
or  not,  because  I  took  an  oath  which  I  take 
very  seriously." 

But  others  are  finding  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  cope  with  the  disruptions  to  their 
life. 

RESENTING  THE  DISRUPTION 

Mrs.  Gandy,  who  has  a  21-month-old  baby 
and  another  five-month-old  she  is  still  nurs- 
ing, said  she  was  assured  by  the  Air  Force 
that  if  she  were  ever  called  up  she  would  be 
deployed  at  nearby  Norton  Air  Force  Base. 

Now.  she  is  planning  to  leave  her  children 
with  her  mother,  an  hour  from  her  home,  so 
her  husband  can  keep  working  while  she  is 
away. 

She  said  she  is  not  surprised  she  was  called 
up  but  feels  she  was  misled  by  the  Air  Force. 

"I  tried  to  get  them  to  at  least  let  me  have 
an  extension  so  I  could  get  my  children  pre- 
pared to  be  with  someone  else  or  at  least 
have  time  to  wean  my  baby,  but  they  said 
no."  she  said.  "It's  a  nightmare.  It's  a  ter- 
rible hardship  for  me  and  my  family.  We  all 
feel  really  bad  that  our  family  is  being 
stripped  apart." 

In  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Waters,  who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  in  December  1989  and 
served  with  a  National  Guard  unit  from 
Smyrna,  Tenn.,  until  four  months  ago.  has 
been  granted  a  two-week  extension  after 
going  to  Federal  court.  She  told  the  court 
her  husband  is  already  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
she  has  nowhere  to  leave  her  2-year-old 
daughter. 

"I'm  willing  to  take  a  stateside  assign- 
ment or  anyplace  I  can  bring  my  child."  she 
said,  adding,  "My  child  deserves  more  than 
to  have  both  parents  leave." 

Organizations  that  counsel  servicemen, 
like  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  or  the  War 
Resisters  League,  say  they  have  been 
swamped  by  calls  from  supplemental  reserv- 
ists searching  for  alternatives  to  service. 
The  War  Resisters  League  in  New  York  said 
it  has  been  getting  about  45  calls  a  day. 

Jon  Carnero,  a  20-year-old  cannon  fire  di- 
rections specialist  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  who 
leaves  Thursday  for  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  said  he 
thought  his  two-year-active  duty  would  end 
his  service. 

"When  a  good-looking  guy  comes  to  a  high 
school  in  a  uniform  and  offers  you  S6.000  for 
your  education  in  college,  it  sounds  like  the 
whole  world  is  being  laid  at  your  feet."  he 
said.  "I  could  kick  myself  now  for  how  naive 
I  was." 


period  of  time  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader;  the  time  under  the 
order  is  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  Republican  leader  is  recognized, 
and  that  period  under  the  order  will  be 
used  for  morning  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore.  I 
wonder  if  I  might,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, give  control  of  the  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  is  no  objection — the  Chair  hears 
no  objection — it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  will  be  the  first  speak- 
er. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Seymour]. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BOTH  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  PRESIDENT  RONALD 
REAGAN 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  rise  today 
and  be  the  first  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  the  celebration  today  of  the 
80th  birthday  of  our  Nation's  40th 
President,  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan.  As 
an  American,  as  a  Califomian,  and  as  a 
Republican,  I  am  proud  to  join  today's 
celebration  of  someone  who  is  truly  a 
great  patriot  and  a  great  American. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  face  today,  it  is  not  hard  to  forget 
just  how  bad  the  troubles  were  that 
confronted  this  country  a  little  over  a 
decade  ago. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  1980's,  we  were  a 
nation  that  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
moorings.  At  home,  our  economy  was 
racked  by  double-digit  inflation,  high 
unemployment,  and  a  prime  interest 
rate  of  over  21  percent — the  highest 
level  since  the  Civil  War.  And  abroad, 
many  of  our  allies  questioned  our  reli- 
ability and  our  resolve,  wondering 
whether  this  country  still  had  the  re- 
solve to  defend  our  interests  and  those 
of  our  allies. 

In  short,  we  were  in  need  of  a  leader, 
and  America  turned  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

Everyone  here  no  doubt  recalls  the 
first  time  they  met  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  what  impressions  they  came  away 
with.  For  some  in  this  Chamber,  it  was 
when  he  arrived  in  the  White  House. 
For  me,  it  was  1966,  when  Ronald 
Reagan  was  campaigning  to  become 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

Though  our  first  encounter  was  brief, 
I  came  away  from  it  struck  by  two 
things.  One  was  personal — the  fact  that 
he  is  simply  one  of  the  most  genuine 
and  sincere  people  you  will  ever  have 
the  good  fortune  to  meet.  And  second 
was  the  sense  you  get  that  here  is  a 
true  leader,  who  is  committed  to  a  set 
of  principles  and  has  the  conviction  to 
put  them  into  action. 
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And  as  Ronald  Reagan's  star  grew 
brighter — as  Governor,  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  and  as  President- 
millions  of  Americans  got  to  know 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  they  knew  instinc- 
tively that  he  had  the  vision  and  lead- 
ership to  be  President  and  to  start  a 
revolution  unlike  any  in  the  previous 
four  decades. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  revolution 
was  not  just  a  slogan.  It  was  a  state- 
ment that  signaled  a  sea  change  in  di- 
rection of  American  Government.  It 
signified  a  change  that  Government 
should  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  not 
its  master.  It  signified  that  the  best 
way  to  create  growth  and  opportunity 
in  this  country  is  to  remove  the  shack- 
les of  higher  taxes  and  abusive  Govern- 
ment regulation  from  their  own  citi- 
zens' lives.  And  it  was  a  reaffirmation 
of  faith  in  the  individual,  knowing  that 
people,  given  the  opportunity,  will 
make  the  best  choices  for  themselves, 
their  family,  their  education,  and  their 
community. 

The  results  were  impressive.  Under 
President  Reagan's  leadership,  we  saw 
the  largest  ever  peacetime  expansion  of 
our  economy,  slashing  inflation  that 
was  eating  away  at  senior  citizens'  in- 
comes and  Americans'  pocketbooks. 
Under  his  Govemment-should-get-out- 
of-the-way  philosophy,  America  cre- 
ated over  20  million  new  jobs.  And 
overseas,  America's  allies  and  her  ad- 
versaries knew  again  that  our  pride. 
our  confidence  and  our  resolve  were 
back,  and  that  we  were  a  force  with 
which  to  be  reckoned. 

When  President  Reagan  announced 
that  he  would  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viet Union  from  a  position  of  strength, 
skeptics  claimed  his  policy  was  either 
foolhardy  or  reckless.  But  the  results 
have  silenced  his  detractors. 

Who  would  have  thought  back  in  1981 
that  the  cold  war  would  begin  to  thaw 
within  8  years?  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  conclude  the  first 
treaty  to  eliminate  an  entire  class  of 
weaponry,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ne- 
gotiations now  underway  to  reach  an 
accord  on  limiting  strategic  weapons. 
And  who  would  have  thought  that  afte 
decades  of  repression  and  tyranny,  the 
wave  of  democracy  would  sweep  across 
eastern  Europe — in  Warsaw,  in  Prague. 
and  in  Berlin  on  one  joyous  night  when 
the  world  watched  thfe-wall  come  down. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarkable  ac- 
complishments came  about  because 
Ronald  Reagan  had  the  ability  to  nego- 
tiate and  persuade,  but  was  bolstered 
in  his  negotiations  by  an  American 
people  and  an  American  military  whose 
morale  was  restored  and  whose 
strength  was  revitalized. 

The  fact  that  our  forces  in  the  gulf 
today  are  the  best  equipped,  best  pre- 
pared and  best  trained  forces  in  the 
world  is  a  direct  result  of  President 
Reagan's  conrmiitment  to  rebuild  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces.  And  the  fact 


that  we  have  an  unquestioned  techno- 
logical advantage  in  this  war— from  the 
Tomahawk  cruise  missile  to  the  Pa- 
triot air  defense  system  that  has  pro- 
tected our  troops  and  our  allies — can  be 
traced  directly  to  President  Reagan's 
commitment  that  American  forces 
would  never  lack  the  best  equipment  to 
defend  our  interests. 

All  of  this  can  be  traced  back  to  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  basic  principles — democ- 
racy, freedom,  individual  choice;  and  a 
strong  defense  as  the  best  policy  for 
peace. 

And  Ronald  Reagan  has  the  unique 
gift  to  touch  the  soul  of  the  American 
people.  We  look  back  at  some  of  his 
most  memorable  speeches  and  how 
the>'  moved  us.  His  speech  in  Nor- 
mandy on  the  40th  anniversary  of  D- 
day.  when  he  stirred  our  pride  in  re- 
coanting  the  bravery  and  heroism  of 
the  '-boys  of  Pointe  du  Hoc."  His 
speech  after  the  Challenger  disaster, 
when  he  helped  console  a  grieving  Na- 
tion. His  speech  in  Berlin,  when  he 
challenged  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to 
•Tear  down  this  Wall!" 

All  of  this,  and  much  more,  has  en- 
sured Ronald  Reagan's  place  in  Amer- 
ican history  as  one  of  our  most  influen- 
tial Presidents.  And  while  we  take 
time  today  to  give  our  congratulations 
to  Ronald  Reagan,  we  would  be  remiss 
if  we  didn't  take  the  time  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  Nancy  Reagan  for  all 
that  she  has  done  to  help  rid  America's 
youth  from  the  scourge  of  drugs.  Be- 
cause of  her  hard  work,  a  generation  of 
young  Americans  began  to  understand 
that  'Just  Saying  No"  to  drugs  and  to 
alcohol  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Mrs. 
Reagan,  you  too  have  our  thanks  today 
as  well. 

Tonight  in  Los  Angeles,  friends,  fam- 
ily, and  world  leaders  will  gather  with 
Ronald  and  Nancy  Reagan  to  celebrate 
his  birthday  and  to  reflect  on  all  of  the 
accomplishments  and  contributions 
he's  made  to  our  country.  To  President 
and  Mrs.  Reagan,  though  we  cannot  be 
with  you  in  person,  I  hope  you  know 
that  we  are  with  you  in  spirit.  And  we 
wish  you  both  many,  many  more  years 
of  health,  happiness,  and  friendship. 

God  bless. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

REAGAN'S  BOTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago,  America  was  flat  on  her  back.  Our 
economy  was  a  disaster.  The  only 
things  up  were  inflation,  interests 
rates,  and  unemployments-all  in,  or 
near,  double  digits. 

Abroad,  our  resolve  was  questioned 
by  our  allies,  and  doubted  by  our  ad- 
versaries. 
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Many  so-called  experts— including 
some  in  the  Government — surveyed  the 
situation,  wrung  their  hands,  shook 
their  ieads,  and  pronounced  that  the 
United  States  was  in  decline:  That  our 
best  days  were  far  behind  us. 

Ronald  Reagan  knew  better. 

Ronald  Reagan  knew  that  power  be- 
longed with  the  people,  not  with  the 
Government. 

Ronald  Reagan  knew  that  the  best 
solutions  to  our  problems  came  not 
from  bureaucrats  on  the  Potomac,  but 
from  men  and  women  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Colorado,  and  the  Colimi- 
bia. 

Ronald  Reagan  knew  that  economic 
recovery  could  be  achieved  not  through 
regulations  and  redtape,  but  by  allow- 
ing the  "magic  of  the  marketplace"  to 
work  its  wonders. 

Ronald  Reagan  knew  that  America 
was  rijht  far  more  often  than  she  was 
wrong. 

RonaQd  Reagan  knew  that  military 
strength  was  not  the  means  to  war,  but 
the  key  to  peace — and  this  strength  is 
paying  off  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

RonaJd  Reagan  knew  that  world  re- 
spect oame  not  from  appeasement,  but 
from  standing  by  your  friends,  by 
speaking  up  for  freedom,  and  by  draw- 
ing the  line  against  dictators. 

RonaJd  Reagan  knew  that  America 
was  still  a  "shining  city  on  a  hill,"  and 
that  our  Nation's  best  days  were  truly 
yet  to  come. 

It  was  this  vision  that  Ronald 
Reagan  presented  in  1980  and  1984. 

It  was  this  vision  that  the  voters  ap- 
proved in  overwhelming  margins. 

It  was  this  vision  that  brought  hope 
and  opportunity  to  millions. 

It  was  this  vision  that  revitalized 
Amerloa,  and  changed  the  world. 

Today  is  Ronald  Reagan's  80th  birth- 
day. And  along  with  sending  my  best 
wishes  to  President  Reagan  and  his 
First  Lady,  I  am  certain  that  I  speak 
for  many  in  this  Chamber,  and  for  mil- 
lions raore  across  the  globe,  in  saying 
"thank  you,  Mr.  President." 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  ia  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. To  whom  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Ctlifomia. 

PRtSlDENT  REAGAN'S  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  come  here  today  and  wish  a  happy 
birthday  to  President  Ronald  Reagan.  I 
have  been  a  friend  of  his  for  many 
years,  and  my  whole  political  life  has 
been  involved  in  trying  to  help  him  to 
be  the  great  President  that  he  was.  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  think  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  the  whole 
world  owes  President  Reagan  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  farsighted  approach 
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he  had  and  he  took,  not  only  foreign 
policy-wise  and  strategic-wise  and  de- 
fense-wise, but  also  domestic-wise  as 
well. 

President  Reagan  inherited  a  situa- 
tion that  led  to  a  recession  in  the  first 
couple  years  of  his  first  term.  Those  8 
years  of  economic  expansion,  if  you 
count  those  2  years,  frankly,  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  this  country  and 
have  given  us  the  strength  to  be  able  to 
move  into  this  war  in  a  manner  that 
has  befitted  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world.  K  It  had  not  been  for  President 
Reagan  and  his  movement  to  try  to 
strengthen  this  country  and  to  keep 
the  peace  by  being  strong,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  would  be  in  the  enviable  posi- 
tion we  are  today. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  have  been  able  to  fly  over  45,000 
sorties  since  the  beginning  of  the  Iraq- 
Persian  Gulf  war.  Really,  if  you  stop 
and  look  at  what  really  has  been  done 
over  there,  a  lot  of  it  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  preparation  and  efforts  and 
downright  guts  and  intelligence  of 
President  Reagan  and  those  who  served 
with  him. 

I  have  to  say,  domestically,  too,  the 
fight  against  drugs  has  been  fought 
very  strongly  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Mrs.  Reagan  herself  played  a 
noble  and  very  important  role  in  the 
"Just  Say  No"  Program  and  her  advo- 
cacy against  the  use  of  drugs  in  this 
country.  And  we  are  winning  that  war. 
It  is  a  slow  and  difficult  process,  but 
we  are  winning  it.  The  example  that 
they  set  has  helped  us  with  regard  to 
that. 

Regarding  the  criminal  laws,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  criminal  code 
reform  bills  in  history  was  the  1984 
Act.  The  distingxiished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  a  number  of  the 
rest  of  us  participated  in  it,  and  it 
could  not  have  happened  without  Ron- 
ald Reagan  and  his  service  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  I 
would  like  to  talk  about,  but  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  have  watched  Presi- 
dents come  and  go,  and  I  have  respect 
for  all  of  them;  I  have  respect  for 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike;  but  I 
really  believe  that  as  history  continues 
to  unfold,  as  people  continue  to  look  at 
the  last  10  years,  as  people  continue  to 
look  in  a  justifiable  and  reasonable  and 
honest  way  at  what  really  was  done,  I 
believe  Ronald  Reagan  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  all-time  great 
Presidents.  I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  this  floor  who 
know  that  that  is  so. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out, 
as  well,  that  during  the  whole  8  years 
he  was  President,  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tual ideological  majority  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  Even  at  the  height 
of  the  Republican  throne  during  the 
first  term  of  President  Reagan,  when 
we  had  56  Republicans  and  44  Demo- 
crats, there  were  at  least  55  who  sat  in 
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this  body  who  probably  would  not  have 
helped  him  in  any  way  had  it  not  been 
for  his  ability  to  bring  to  bear  public 
opinion  on  these  important  issues. 

So  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  Ronald  Reagan  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  American,  regardless 
of  party  and  of  ideology,  and  he  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the 
many  things  that  he  stood  for.  I  have 
only  enumerated  just  a  few  of  them.  He 
deserves  our  thanks  for  being  such  a 
pillar  of  decency  and  values  in  our  soci- 
ety, because  at  a  time  when  we  needed 
it  the  most,  he  came  in  and  stood  for 
values,  and  that  is  something  we  need 
more  and  more  of.  His  predecessor. 
Jimmy  Carter,  did  also.  I  pay  tribute 
to  him  as  well.  But  I  have  to  say  that 
President  Reagan  was  the  right  Presi- 
dent at  the  right  time  for  this  country. 

Today  he  is  80  years  of  age.  I,  for  one, 
am  glad  that  President  Reagan  is  not 
only  alive  and  well  but  continuing  to 
serve  this  country  in  his  own  inimi- 
table style,  his  own  way,  to  help  all  of 
us  have  a  better  world.  It  is  very  fit- 
ting that  he  and  Margaret  Thatcher 
have  been  together  this  week,  two  old 
allies,  two  old  friends  who  really  have 
made  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  lot  more  to 
say,  but  I  will  end  with  that. 

Happy  birthday.  President  Reagan. 
We  love  you,  we  appreciate  you,  we 
miss  you,  and  we  thank  you. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PRESffiENT  RONALD  REAGAN  ON  HIS 
BOTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  is  today  celebrating  his 
80th  birthday— just  a  young  man.  I  join 
his  many  friends  and  admirers  in  wish- 
ing him  much  health  and  happiness  in 
the  coming  years,  and  thank  him  for 
his  innumerable  and  generous  con- 
tributions to  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  36  years  as 
a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  served  with  8  of 
the  11  Presidents  I  have  known  person- 
ally, and  have  also  had  the  occasion  to 
learn  about  many  more.  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  my  opinion  about  the 
greatest  Presidents  in  American  his- 
tory. Since  the  early  1980's,  my  re- 
sponse has  always  included  the  name  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
is  one  of  the  finest  men  to  have  ever 
served  in  the  Oval  Office. 

President  Reagan  restored  the  United 
States  to  its  rightful  place  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world  and  reinvlgorated 
our  Nation's  inherent  sense  of  patriot- 
ism. Ronald  Reagan  gave  new  life  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "American," 
and  he  put  a  new  spring  in  the  step  of 
proud  citizens  from  coast  to  coast.  He 
reminded  us  that  the  rich  and  noble 


history  of  the  United  States  obliges  us 
to  lead  the  world  today  with  the  same 
high  ideals  that  inspired  our  forebears. 
Most  importantly,  he  sent  us  forth  to 
accomplish  these  goals  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  pride  about  who  we  are 
and  where  we  come  from  as  Americans. 

The  iTOSitive  effects  of  the  policies 
Ronald  Reagan  set  in  motion  as  Presi- 
dent continue  to  manifest  themselves 
in  the  progress  of  the  world  today.  His 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense 
strategy  cleared  the  way  for  the  winds 
of  democracy  which  last  year  swept 
aside  the  Iron  Curtain  and  astonished 
the  world. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  are 
all  the  better  for  the  experience  of 
knowing  him,  and  our  country  is  all 
the  stronger  today  for  his  inspired  and 
committed  leadership.  Ronald  Reagan 
is  a  true  patriot,  a  great  American  and 
a  distinguished  world  statesman  of 
whom  we  are  all  fiercely  proud. 

President  Reagan  was  fortunate  to 
have  at  his  side  such  a  lovely  and  dedi- 
cated wife.  Mrs.  Reagan  was  not  only  a 
devoted  companion  and  his  most  loyal 
supporter  but  also  an  intelligent  and 
trusted  adviser. 

My  wife  Nancy  and  our  four  children 
join  me  in  wishing  both  President  and 
Mrs.  Reagan  a  special  birthday  filled 
with  joy  and  happiness  for  them  and 
their  entire  family. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
gruished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
Symms  is  recogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

RONALD  REAGAN'S  WTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  fourscore 
and  zero  years  ago,  this  great  Nation 
witnessed  a  new  birth.  It  was  then  on 
February  6,  1911,  that  a  son  was  bom  to 
John  Reagan  and  Nellie  Wilson  Reagan 
in  the  town  of  Tampico,  IL.  But  it  was 
also  the  beginning  of  a  new  birth  for 
this  country  that  hapi>ened  to  come 
some  65  years  later,  and  that  is  the  day 
80  years  ago  when  President  Ronald 
Wilson  Reagan  was  bom. 

We  all  know  of  his  charm,  brilliant 
career,  wit,  leadership,  and  strength. 
But  let  us  take  a  moment  to  remind 
ourselves  and  our  fellow  Americans  of 
the  contributions  President  Reagan 
has  made  to  our  country. 

It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who  said,  "Let 
me  make  our  goal  very  clear:  Jobs,  jobs 
and  more  jobs  *  *  *  what  is  good  for 
the  American  worker  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica." It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who  led  the 
charge  to  restore  the  confidence  in 
America's  economy  and  confidence  in 
the  investors  that  put  Americans  back 
to  work. 

It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who  said.  "We 
must  stand  for  our  beliefs  and  our  val- 
ues and,  in  doing  so,  inaugurate  a  for- 
ward strategy  for  freedom."  Because  of 
that  forward  strategy  for  freedom,  the 
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Berlin  Wall  collapsed  and  the  freedom 
movement  is  alive  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  colleagues 
that  we  had  fierce  debates  during  the 
Reagan  years  in  this  Chamber  over 
military  spending.  But  it  was  President 
Reagan  who  said,  I  believe  its  immoral 
to  ask  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Amer- 
ica to  protect  this  land  with  second- 
rate  equipment  and  bargain-basement 
weapons.  If  they  can  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  to  protect  our  way  of  life  *  *  * 
we  can  grive  them  the  weapons,  the 
training,  and  the  money  they  need  to 
do  the  job  right." 

About  11  years  ago  or  a  little  over 
that,  we  had  a  disaster  just  trying  to 
get  some  helicopters  into  the  desert 
and  it  ended  in  failure,  much  less  sup- 
port 400,000  troops  in  the  gulf.  Today 
we  have  over  400,000  brave  young  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  performing  with 
remarkable  success  against  a  brutal 
dictator  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are 
the  bravest,  the  best  trained,  and  best 
equipped  fighting  force  in  the  world.  In 
large  part  we  must  give  the  credit  to 
"the  Gipper"  for  the  fact  that  this  ac- 
tually happened.  He  was  the  catalyst 
that  brought  us  together  to  get  the  leg- 
islation through  the  Congress  to  re- 
store this  credibility. 

Only  yesterday  I  had  a  visit  from  a 
former  administrative  assistant  who  is 
home  on  emergency  leave  from  duty  in 
the  gulf,  and  he  told  me  what  a  Hercu- 
lean effort  it  is.  It  is  just  unbelievable 
to  think  of  the  logistics  problems  that 
we  have  by  having  this  large  of-a  force 
in  this  region.  It  is  remarkable  that  we 
have  been  this  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  reminded 
that  this  morning  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Ambassador  Hills 
and  others  were  there  testifying  about 
the  new  trade  agreement  with  Mexico. 
We  passed  a  trade  agreement  with  Can- 
ada. We  are  on  the  way  toward  having 
one  with  Mexico,  and  I  am  reminded 
that  in  1976  when  I  was  running  for  re- 
election for  Congress,  former  Governor 
Reagan  came  to  Idaho,  he  was  then 
seeking  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President,  which  he  did  not  gain  in 
1976. 

President  Reagan  unveiled  in  Boise. 
ID.  back  in  1976,  his  dream  for  a  North 
American  free  trade  zone,  as  we  called 
it  then.  He  said  we  have  to  pound  out 
an  agreement  with  Canada  and  Mexico 
where  we  can  have  free  flowing  trade, 
where  we  can  have  trade  and  growth 
and  economic  opportunity  throughout 
the  North  American  continent. 

Here  today,  14  years  later,  we  are  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  now 
talking  about  legislation  to  make  way 
for  the  negotiations,  so  that  maybe 
part  of  that  dream  will  come  true. 

So,  as  we  continue  to  face  new  crises 
and  new  problems,  I  think  we  should  be 
reminded  of  the  words  President 
Reagan  spoke  during  his  SUte  of  the 
Union  address  in  1985: 
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Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  America's 
best  days  are  behind  her,  that  the  American 
spirit  has  been  vanquished.  We've  seen  it  tri- 
umph too  often  in  our  lives  to  stop  believing 
in  it  now. 

Happy  birthday.  President  Reagan. 
God  bless  you  and  God  bless  America. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ad.'VMS).  The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

HAPPY  BOTH  BIRTHDAY,  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  I  received  a  call  from  Richard 
Pratts  in  Meridian,  MS.  He  said,  "Sen- 
ator, why  are  you  not  speaking  more 
about  the  things  that  Ronald  Reagan 
did  when  he  was  President  for  this 
country  and  the  impact  it  is  having 
today  in  the  Persian  Gulf."  He  was 
right  and.  President  Reagan,  this  one 
is  for  you. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  birthday  on 
your  80th  birthday  and  we  thank  you 
for  all  that  you  did  for  our  country  in 
the  B  years  you  served  as  our  President. 
President  Reagan  will  forever  be  one  of 
our  most  memorable  patriots. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  defen- 
sive missile  which  is  saving  countless 
lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today,  includ- 
ing those  of  our  friends,  the  Israelis,  is 
called  the  Patriot.  The  Patriot  exists 
because  of  the  commitment  and  deter- 
mination of  Ronald  Reagan. 

Vision,  commitment,  and  determina- 
tion are  what  made  President  Reagan 
perhaps  our  most  magnificent  Presi- 
dent. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  came  forward 
with  his  version  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  as  part  of  a  defense 
buildup,  he  was  opposed  by  disbelievers 
and  others  unwilling  to  commit  to  a 
strong  national  defense.  But  Ronald 
Reagan  persevered  in  his  typical  fash- 
ion, and  I  am  sure  he  is  both  perplexed 
and  amused  these  days  over  the  aston- 
ishment being  expressed  by  those  same 
disbelievers  that  SDI  works  and  that 
Stealth  works. 

Every  time  I  hear  reports  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  military  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  accuracy  of  our  high- 
tech  weapons.  I  am  ever  mindful  of  the 
leader  who  fought  so  hard  for  their 
funding,  who  cared  enough  to  provide 
the  best  for  our  troops,  and  who  dedi- 
cated his  Presidency  to  protecting  the 
freedom  of  peace-loving  people  every- 
where. 

A$  historic  as  Ronald  Reagan's  8-year 
Presidency  was.  the  revolution  he 
began  in  office  continues  to  unfold 
today  through  some  of  the  most  dra- 
matic events  seen  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. The  democracy  movements  in 
Elastern  Europe,  the  tearing  down  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  all  have  a  direct  track 


to  President  Reagan's  nonnegotiable 
stance  against  communism  and  for 
freedom  everywhere. 

Even  on  the  domestic  front,  when  the 
United  States  is  facing  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic downturn,  we  can  appreciate  the 
President  who  was  at  the  helm  during 
this  country's  longest  period  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  and  job  pro- 
duction, 

I  nota  that  his  good  friend  Margaret 
Thatchsr,  Great  Britain's  former 
Prime  Minister,  will  be  with  him  to- 
night in  California  for  the  birthday 
celebration.  How  appropriate  that 
these  two  leaders  should  be  reunited 
for  Ronald  Reagan's  80th  birthday,  and 
how  grateful  I  am  that  he  chose  to  give 
his  country  8  of  those  years,  a  period 
which  historians  certainly  will  record 
as  among  our  country's  finest. 

I  wish  him  the  best  on  his  80th  birth- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcMn  California. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

RONALD  REAGAN'S  BOTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  80th  birthday,  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  pay  tribute  to  this  man 
whose  remarkable  accomplishments  I 
believe  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

When  many  Americans  think  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  they  think  of  his  strong 
convictions,  his  warm  personality,  his 
love  of  humor,  and  is  indomitable  spir- 
it. While  he  certainly  possesses  all  of 
those  admirable  qualities,  it  would  be 
an  injustice  for  history  to  view  him  as 
simply  a  "kind  ole  gentleman."  There 
was  another  side  of  Ronald  Reagan,  a 
side  that  I  feel  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  genius  of  the  so-called 
Reagan  revolution. 

Like  President  Reagan,  Winston 
Churchill  was  tremendously  witty. 
However,  as  Ronald  Reagan  noted  in  an 
1982  address  to  Members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  there  was  a  particular  spe- 
cial attribute  which  distinguished 
Churchill  as  a  great  statesman.  Ac- 
cording to  President  Reagan,  Churchill 
possessed  "the  gift  of  vision,  the  will- 
ingness to  see  the  future  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  past."  Whether  he 
knew  it  or  not  at  the  time,  Ronald 
Reagan  possesses  this  same  quality. 
For  thiB  reason,  I  believe  future  gen- 
erations will  view  Ronald  Reagan  as 
unique  and  heroic  in  his  time,  just  as 
we  consider  Churchill  as  being  unique 
and  heroic  in  his  own. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  sampling  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
rare  ability.  In  that  1982  speech  in  Lon- 
don, Ronald  Reagan  remarked  that, 
"We  live  now  at  a  turning  point." 

In  an  ironic  sense  Karl  Marx  was  right.  We 
are  witnessing  today  a  great  revolutionary 
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crisis,  a  crisis  where  the  demands  of  the  eco- 
nomic order  are  conflicting  directly  with 
those  of  the  political  order.  But  the  crisis  is 
not  happening  in  the  free,  non-Marxist  West, 
but  in  the  home  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
runs  against  the  tide  of  history  by  denying 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  to  its 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  speech  was  made  3 
years  before  Mikhail  Gorbachev  came 
to  power  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  many  other  areas,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's supposedly  quixotic  notions  now 
seem  quite  reasonable — even  ordinary. 
This  Senator,  probably  more  than  oth- 
ers, remembers  the  years  of  ridicule 
heaped  on  Ronald  Reagan  following  the 
March  23,  1983,  speech  announcing  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  In  that 
speech.  President  Reagan  asked  the 
question,  "Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
save  lives  than  to  avenge  them?"  In 
light  of  the  Patriot  missile's  remark- 
able success  in  the  Persian  Gulf — espe- 
cially the  luxury  it  affords  Israel  to 
show  restraint  in  the  face  of  a  merci- 
less assault  from  Iraq — I  doubt  any  of 
my  colleagues  would  dare  question 
whether  that  money  was  well  spent. 

Despite  the  efforts  by  the  liberals  in 
Congress  and  the  media  to  denigrate 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  initiative — 
terming  the  effort  star  wars,  for  in- 
stance— we  should  remember  what 
Ronald  Reagan  actually  said  on  that 
fateful  day.  He  did  not  promise  instant 
success — far  from  it.  He  said,  "This  is  a 
formidable,  technical  task,  one  that 
may  not  be  accomplished  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  *  *  *  It  will  take 
years,  probably  decades  of  effort  on 
many  fronts.  There  will  be  failures  and 
setbacks,  just  as  there  will  be  successes 
and  breakthroughs." 

Finally,  in  his  1982  State  of  Union 
Address,  President  Reagan  described 
the  predicament  confronting  Ameri- 
cans on  the  home  front,  one  we  are  still 
battling  today.  "Our  citizens  feel 
they've  lost  control  of  even  the  most 
basic  decisions  made  about  the  essen- 
tial services  of  government,  such  as 
schools,  welfare,  roads,  even  garbage 
collection,"  he  observed.  "And  they're 
right.  A  maze  of  interlocking  jurisdic- 
tions and  levels  of  government  con- 
fronts average  citizens  in  trying  to 
solve  even  the  simplest  of  problems." 
And  in  words  that  accurately  depict 
the  current  mood  in  America,  he  noted, 
"They  don't  know  where  to  turn  for  an- 
swers, who  to  hold  accountable,  who  to 
praise,  who  to  blame,  who  to  vote  for 
or  against." 

Just  as  America  stood  at  a  cross- 
roads when  Ronald  Reagan  became 
President  in  1981,  our  Nation  today 
faces  a  crucial  decision:  Which  course 
to  follow,  in  which  direction  to  lead. 
This  Senator  believes  Ronald  Reagan 
left  us  in  a  far  better  position  to  con- 
trol our  own  destiny.  What  will  we  now 
do  with  that  legacy? 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  will  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  helping  the  vast  majority 
of  people  striving  to  be  free  and  to  gov- 
ern themselves?  Or  will  we  cast  alle- 
giance to  a  man  who  has  retrenched 
from  his  reformist  agenda  and  has  now 
pledged  himself  to  the  reactionary 
forces? 

Will  we  acknowledge  the  fruits  of  our 
SDI  research  and  devise  systems  for 
protecting  the  American  people  from 
ballistic  missile  attack?  Or  will  we 
simply  chalk  the  recent  successes  up  to 
good  fortune  and  continue  to  bankrupt 
the  program  responsible  for  them? 

Will  we  commit  ourselves  to  follow- 
ing the  course  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere  and  unburden  the  American 
people  from  the  weight  of  an  intrusive 
Government?  Or  will  we  irgnore  the 
lessons  others  have  learned  and  con- 
tinue to  subjugate  our  citizens  with 
programs  they  do  not  need,  regulations 
they  do  not  want,  and  debts  they  can- 
not afford? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  squander 
the  legacy  President  Reagan  left  us.  It 
would  be  tribute  enough,  I  am  sure,  if 
we  were  simply  to  build  on  this  herit- 
age and  improve  the  future  for  both 
our  own  Nation  and  the  world  around 
us. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  let  me  show  a 
cartoon  by  the  cartoonist,  Jules 
Feiffer.  not  known  particularly  for  his 
conservative  sentiment.  But  the  text  of 
this  goes  along  as  Feiffer  cartoons  do. 
In  the  first  picture  it  says: 

TEXT  OF  Feiffer  Cartoon 

When  that  fool,  Reagan,  called  the  Soviet 
Union  "the  evil  empire".  I  knew  we  were 
headed  for  war. 

When  that  fool,  Reagan,  gave  a  blank 
check  to  the  arms  race.  I  knew  the  odds  fa- 
vored nuclear  annihilation. 

When  that  fool,  Reagan,  launched  star 
wars  on  the  premise  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  go  broke  trying  to  keep  up,  I  knew  he 
was  a  dangerous  kook  living  in  a  never-never 
land. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  went  broke,  surren- 
dered its  empire  and  called  off  the  cold  war. 
I  knew  it  was  Gorbachev's  genius  and  Reagan 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Because  if  that  fool,  Reagan,  was  right  all 
along.  *  *  *  What  kind  of  fool  am  I? 

Mr.  President,  God  bless  you,  have  a 
happy  birthday,  Americans  owe  you  a 
tremendous  debt. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  length  of 
each  of  President  Reagan's  speeches  I 
have  mentioned,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  only  one  of 
them — the  1982  speech  before  Members 
of  the  British  Parliament — be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  to  Members  of  the  BRrrisH 
Parliament,  June  i,  1982 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Speaker: 

The  journey  of  which  this  visit  forms  a 
part  is  a  long  one.  Already  it  has  taken  me 
to  two  great  cities  of  the  West,  Rome  and 
Paris,  and  to  the  economic  summit  at  Ver- 
sailles. And  there,  once  again,  our  sister  de- 


mocracies have  proved  that  even  in  a  time  of 
severe  economic  strain,  free  peoples  can 
work  together  freely  and  voluntarily  to  ad- 
dress problems  as  serious  as  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, trade,  and  economic  development 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

Other  milestones  lie  ahead.  Later  this 
week,  in  Germany,  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
will  discuss  measures  for  our  joint  defense 
and  America's  latest  initiatives  for  a  more 
peaceful,  secure  world  through  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

Each  stop  of  this  trip  is  important,  but 
among  them  all,  this  moment  occupies  a  spe- 
cial place  in  my  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of 
my  countrymen— a  moment  of  kinship  and 
homecoming  in  these  hallowed  halls. 

Speaking  for  all  Americans.  I  want  to  say 
how  very  much  at  home  we  feel  in  your 
house.  Every  American  would,  because  this 
is.  as  we  have  been  so  eloquently  told,  one  of 
democracy's  shrines.  Here  the  rights  of  free 
people  and  the  processes  of  representation 
have  been  debated  and  refined. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  institution  is  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  a  man.  This  institu- 
tion is  the  lengthening  shadow  of  all  the  men 
and  women  who  have  sat  here  and  all  those 
who  have  voted  to  send  representatives  here. 
This  is  my  second  visit  to  Great  Britain  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  My  first  op- 
portunity to  stand  on  British  soil  occurred 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  your 
Prime  Minister  graciously  hosted  a  diplo- 
matic dinner  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Thatcher  said  then  that 
she  hoped  I  was  not  distressed  to  find  staring  . 
down  at  me  from  the  grand  staircase  a  por- 
trait of  His  Royal  Majesty  King  George  m. 
She  suggested  it  was  best  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  and  in  view  of  our  two  countries' 
remarkable  friendship  in  succeeding  years, 
she  added  t}iat  most  Englishmen  today 
would  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "a 
little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  very  good 
thing."  [Laughter] 

Well,  from  here  I  will  go  to  Bonn  and  then 
Berlin,  where  there  stands  a  grim  symbol  of 
power  untamed.  The  Berlin  Wall,  that  dread- 
ful gray  gash  across  the  city,  is  in  its  third 
decade.  It  is  the  fitting  signature  of  the  re- 
gime that  built  it. 

And  a  few  hundred  kilometers  behind  the 
Berlin  Wall,  there  is  another  symbol.  In  the 
center  of  Warsaw,  there  is  a  sign  that  notes 
the  distances  to  two  capitals.  In  one  direc- 
tion it  points  toward  Moscow.  In  the  other  it 
points  toward  Brussels,  headquarters  of 
Western  Europe's  tangible  unity.  The  mark- 
er says  that  the  distances  from  Warsaw  to 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  to  Brussels  are  equal. 
The  sign  makes  this  point:  Poland  is  not 
Elast  or  West.  Poland  is  at  the  center  of 
Europen  civilization.  It  has  contributed 
mightily  to  that  civilization.  It  is  doing  so 
today  by  being  magnificently  unreconciled 
to  oppression. 

Poland's  struggle  to  be  Poland  and  to  se- 
cure the  basic  rights  we  often  take  for  grant- 
ed demonstrates  why  we  dare  not  take  those 
rights  for  granted.  Gladstone,  defending  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866,  declared,  "You  cannot 
fight  against  the  future.  Time  Is  on  our 
side."  It  was  easier  to  believe  in  the  march 
of  democracy  in  Gladstone's  day — in  that 
high  noon  of  Victorian  optimism. 

We're  approaching  the  end  of  a  bloody  cen- 
tury plagued  by  a  terrible  political  inven- 
tion— totalitarianism.  Optimism  oomes  less 
easily  today,  not  because  democracy  is  less 
vigorous,  but  because  democracy's  enemies 
have  refined  their  instruments  of  repression. 
Yet  optimism  is  in  order,  because  day  by  day 
democracy  is  proving  itself  to  be  a  not-at- 
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all-fragile  flower.  From  Stettin  on  the  Baltic 
to  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  the  regimes 
planted  by  totalitarianism  have  had  more 
than  30  years  to  establish  their  legitimacy. 
But  none — not  one  regime — has  yet  been  able 
to  risk  free  elections.  Regimes  planted  by 
bayonets  do  not  take  root. 

The  strength  of  the  Solidarity  movement 
In  Poland  demonstrates  the  truth  told  in  an 
underground  joke  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  remain  a  one- 
party  nation  even  if  an  opposition  party 
were  permitted,  because  everyone  would  join 
the  opposition  party.  [Laughter] 

America's  time  as  a  player  on  the  stage  of 
world  history  has  been  brief.  I  think  under- 
standing this  fact  has  always  made  you  pa- 
tient with  your  younger  cousins— well,  not 
always  patient.  I  do  recall  that  on  one  occa- 
sion. Sir  Winston  Churchill  said  in  exaspera- 
tion about  one  of  our  most  distinguished  dip- 
lomats: "He  is  the  only  case  I  know  of  a  bull 
who  carries  his  china  shop  with  him." 
[Laughter] 

But  witty  as  Sir  Winston  was.  he  also  had 
that  special  attribute  of  great  statesmen— 
the  gift  of  vision,  the  willingness  to  see  the 
future  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past.  It 
is  this  sense  of  history,  this  understanding  of 
the  past  that  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
today,  for  it  is  in  remembering  what  we 
share  of  the  past  that  our  two  nations  can 
make  common  cause  for  the  future. 

We  have  not  inherited  an  easy  world.  If  de- 
velopments like  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
which  began  here  in  EIngland.  and  the  gifts  of 
science  and  technology  have  made  life  much 
easier  for  us.  they  have  also  made  it  more 
dangerous.  There  are  threats  now  to  our 
freedom,  indeed  to  our  very  existence,  that 
other  generations  could  never  even  have 
Imagined. 

There  is  first  the  threat  of  global  war.  No 
President,  no  Congress,  no  Prime  Minister. 
no  Parliament  can  spend  a  day  entirely  free 
of  this  threat.  And  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that  in  today's  world  the  existence  of  nu- 
cleau*  weapons  could  mean,  if  not  the  extinc- 
tion of  mankind,  then  surely  the  end  of  civ- 
ilization as  we  know  it.  That's  why  negotia- 
tions on  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
now  underway  in  Europe  and  the  START 
talks — Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks— 
which  will  begin  later  this  month,  are  not 
just  critical  to  American  or  Western  policy; 
they  are  critical  to  mankind.  Our  commit- 
ment to  early  success  in  these  negotiations 
is  firm  and  unshakable,  and  our  purpose  is 
clear:  reducing  the  risk  of  war  by  reducing 
the  means  of  waging  war  on  both  sides. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  threat  posed  to 
human  freedom  by  the  enormous  power  of 
the  modem  state.  History  teaches  the  dan- 
gers of  government  that  overreaches — politi- 
cal control  taking  precedence  over  free  eco- 
nomic growth,  secret  police,  mindless  bu- 
reaucracy, all  combining  to  stifle  individual 
excellence  and  personal  freedom. 

Now,  I'm  aware  that  among  us  here  and 
throughout  Europe  there  is  legitimate  dis- 
agreement over  the  extent  to  which  the  pub- 
lic sector  should  play  a  role  in  a  nation's 
economy  and  life.  But  on  one  point  all  of  us 
are  united — our  abhorrence  of  dictatorship  in 
all  its  forms,  but  most  particularly  totali- 
tarianism and  the  terrible  inhumanities  it 
has  caused  in  our  time— the  great  purge. 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau,  the  Gulag,  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Historians  looking  back  at  our  time  will 
note  the  consistent  restraint  and  peaceful  in- 
tentions of  the  West.  They  will  note  that  it 
was  the  democracies  who  refused  to  use  the 
threat  of  their  nuclear  monopoly  in  the  for- 


ties and  early  fifties  for  territorial  or  impe- 
rial gain.  Had  that  nuclear  monopoly  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  world,  the  map 
of  Europe — indeed,  the  world — would  look 
very  different  today.  And  certainly  they  will 
note  it  was  not  the  democracies  that  invaded 
Afghanistan  or  supressed  Polish  Solidarity 
or  used  chemical  and  toxin  warfare  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Southeast  Asia. 

If  history  teaches  anything  It  teaches  self- 
delUBion  in  the  face  of  unpleasant  facts  is 
folly.  We  see  around  us  today  the  marks  of 
our  terrible  dilemma— predictions  of  dooms- 
day, antinuclear  demonstrations,  an  arms 
race  in  which  the  West  must,  for  its  own  pro- 
tection, be  an  unwilling  participant.  At  the 
same  time  we  see  totalitarian  forces  in  the 
world  who  seek  subversion  and  conflict 
around  the  globe  to  further  their  barbarous 
assault  on  the  human  spirit.  What,  then,  is 
our  course?  Must  civilization  perish  in  a  hail 
of  fiery  atoms?  Must  freedom  wither  in  a 
quiat.  deadening  accommodation  with  totali- 
tarian evil? 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  refused  to  accept  the 
inevitability  of  war  or  even  that  it  was  im- 
minent. He  said,  "I  do  not  believe  that  So- 
viet Russia  desires  war.  What  they  desire  is 
the  fruits  of  war  and  the  indefinite  exi)ansion 
of  their  power  and  doctrines.  But  what  we 
have  to  consider  here  today  while  time  re- 
mains is  the  permanent  prevention  of  war 
and  the  establishment  of  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
all  oountries." 

Well,  this  is  precisely  our  mission  today: 
to  preserve  freedom  as  well  as  peace.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  see:  but  I  believe  we  live  now 
at  a  turning  point. 

In  an  ironic  sense  Karl  Marx  was  right.  We 
are  witnessing  today  a  great  revolutionary 
crisis,  a  crisis  where  the  demands  of  the  eco- 
nomic order  are  conflicting  directly  with 
those  of  the  ixslitical  order.  But  the  crisis  is 
happening  not  in  the  free,  non-Marxist  West, 
but  in  the  home  of  Marxist-Leninism,  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
runt  against  the  tide  of  history  by  denying 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  to  its 
cltiiens.  It  also  is  in  deep  economic  dif- 
ficulty. The  rate  of  growth  in  the  national 
product  has  been  steadily  declining  since  the 
fifties  and  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was 
then. 

The  dimensions  of  this  failure  are  astound- 
ing: A  country  which  employs  one-fifth  of  its 
population  in  agriculture  is  unable  to  feed 
its  own  people.  Were  it  not  for  the  private 
sector,  the  tiny  private  sector  tolerated  in 
Soviet  agriculture,  the  country  might  be  on 
the  brink  of  famine.  These  private  plots  oc- 
cupy a  bare  3  percent  of  the  arable  land  but 
account  for  nearly  one-quarter  of  Soviet 
farm  output  and  nearly  one-third  of  meat 
products  and  vegetables.  Overcentralized, 
Witt  little  or  no  incentives,  year  after  year 
the  Soviet  system  pours  its  best  resource 
into  the  making  of  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. The  constant  shrinkage  of  economic 
growth  combined  with  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary production  is  putting  heavy  strain  on 
the  Soviet  people.  What  we  see  here  is  a  po- 
litical structure  that  no  longer  corresponds 
to  its  economic  base,  a  society  where  produc- 
tive forces  are  hampered  by  political  ones. 

The  decay  of  the  Soviet  experiment  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  us.  Wherever  the  com- 
parisons have  been  made  between  free  and 
closed  societies — West  Germany  and  East 
Germany.  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  Ma- 
laysia and  Vietnam — it  is  the  democratic 
countries  what  are  prosperous  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  people.  And  one  of 
the  simple  but  overwhelming  facts  of  our 
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time  is  this:  Of  all  the  millions  of  refugees 
we've  seen  in  the  modern  world,  their  flight 
is  always  away  from,  not  toward  the  Com- 
munist world.  Today  on  the  NATO  line,  our 
military  forces  face  east  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sible invasion.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
the  Sovjet  forces  also  face  east  to  prevent 
their  pe()ple  fi-om  leaving. 

The  hard  evidence  of  totalitarian  rule  has 
caused  in  mankind  an  uprising  of  the  intel- 
lect and  will.  Whether  it  is  the  growth  of  the 
new  schools  of  economics  in  America  or  Eng- 
land or  the  appearance  of  the  so-called  new 
philosophers  in  France,  there  is  one  unifying 
thread  running  through  the  intellectual 
work  of  these  groups — rejection  of  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  state,  the  refusal  to  sub- 
ordinate the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the 
superstate,  the  realization  that  collectivism 
stifles  all  the  best  human  impulses. 

Since  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  historians 
have  written  of  those  who  sacrificed  and 
struggled  for  freedom — the  stand  at 
Thermopylae,  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille,  the  Warsaw  upris- 
ing in  World  War  II.  More  recently  we've 
seen  evidence  of  this  same  human  Impulse  in 
one  of  the  developing  nations  in  Central 
America.  For  months  and  months  the  world 
news  media  covered  the  fighting  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Day  after  day  we  were  treated  to  sto- 
ries and  film  slanted  toward  the  brave  free- 
dom-fighters battling  oppressive  government 
forces  in  behalf  of  the  silent,  suffering  people 
of  that  Oortured  country. 

And  then  one  day  those  silent,  suffering 
people  were  offered  a  chance  to  vote,  to 
choose  Che  kind  of  government  they  wanted. 
Suddenly  the  freedom-fighters  in  the  hills 
were  exposed  for  what  they  really  are — 
Cuban-backed  guerrillas  who  want  power  for 
themselves,  and  their  backers,  not  democ- 
racy for  the  people.  They  threatened  death 
to  any  who  voted,  and  destroyed  hundreds  of 
buses  and  trucks  to  keep  the  people  from 
getting  to  the  polling  places.  But  on  election 
day,  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  an  unprece- 
dented 1.4  million  of  them,  braved  ambush 
and  gunfire,  and  trudged  for  miles  to  vote  for 
freedom. 

They  Stood  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun  wait- 
ing for  their  turn  to  vote.  Members  of  our 
Congress  who  went  there  as  observers  told 
me  of  a  women  who  was  wounded  by  rifle  fire 
on  the  way  to  the  polls,  who  refused  to  leave 
the  line  to  have  her  wound  treated  until 
after  she  had  voted.  A  grandmother,  who  had 
been  told  by  the  guerrillas  she  would  be 
killed  when  she  returned  from  the  polls,  and 
she  told  the  guerrillas,  "You  can  kill  me, 
you  can  kill  my  family,  kill  my  neighbors, 
but  you  can't  kill  us  all."  The  real  freedom- 
fighters  of  El  Salvador  turned  out  to  be  the 
people  of  that  country — the  young,  the  old. 
the  in-between. 

Strange,  but  in  my  own  country  there's 
been  little  if  any  news  coverage  of  that  war 
since  the  election.  Now,  perhaps  they'll  say 
it's — well,  because  there  are  newer  struggles 
now. 

On  distant  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic 
young  men  are  fighting  for  Britain.  And,  yes, 
voices  have  been  raised  protesting  their  sac- 
rifice for  lumps  of  rock  and  earth  so  far 
away.  But  those  young  men  aren't  fighting 
for  mere  real  estate.  They  fight  for  a  cause — 
for  the  belief  that  armed  aggression  must 
not  be  allowed  to  succeed,  and  the  people 
must  participate  in  the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment— [Applause]— the  decisions  of  govern- 
ment under  the  rule  of  law.  If  there  had  been 
firmer  support  for  that  principle  some  45 
years  ago,  perhaps  our  generation  wouldn't 
have  suffered  the  bloodletting  of  World  War 
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In  the  Middle  East  now  the  guns  sound 
once  more,  this  time  in  Lebanon,  a  country 
that  for  too  long  has  had  to  endure  the  trag- 
edy of  civil  war,  terrorism,  and  foreign  inter- 
vention and  occupation.  The  fighting  In  Leb- 
anon on  the  part  of  all  parties  must  stop,  and 
Israel  should  bring  its  forces  home.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  We  must  all  work  to  stamp 
out  the  scourge  of  terrorism  that  in  the  Mid- 
dle Elast  makes  war  an  ever-present  threat. 

But  beyond  the  troublespots  lies  a  deeper, 
more  positive  pattern.  Around  the  world 
today,  the  democratic  revolution  is  gather- 
ing new  strength.  In  India  a  critical  test  has 
been  passed  with  the  peaceful  change  of  gov- 
erning political  parties.  In  Africa,  Nigeria  is 
moving  into  remarkable  and  unmistakable 
ways  to  build  and  strengthen  its  democratic 
institutions.  In  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America,  16  of  24  countries  have  freely  elect- 
ed governments.  And  in  the  United  Nations. 
8  of  the  10  developing  nations  which  have 
joined  that  body  in  the  past  5  years  are  de- 
mocracies. 

In  the  Communist  world  as  well,  man's  in- 
stinctive desire  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination surfaces  again  and  again.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  grim  reminders  of  how  bru- 
tally the  police  state  attempts  to  snuff  out 
this  quest  for  self-rule— 1953  in  East  Ger- 
many, 1956  in  Hungary,  1968  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 1981  In  Poland.  But  the  struggle 
continues  in  Poland.  And  we  know  that  there 
are  even  those  who  strive  and  suffer  for  free- 
dom within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  How  we  conduct  ourselves  here  in  the 
Western  democracies  will  determine  whether 
this  trend  continues. 

No.  democracy  is  not  a  fragile  Oower.  Still 
it  needs  cultivating.  If  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury is  to  witness  the  gradual  growth  of  free- 
dom and  democratic  ideals,  we  must  take  ac- 
tions to  assist  the  campaign  for  democracy. 
Some  argue  that  we  should  encourage 
democratic  change  in  right-wing  dictator- 
ships, but  not  in  Communist  regimes.  Well, 
to  accept  this  preposterous  notion— as  some 
well-meaning  people  have— is  to  invite  the 
argument  that  once  countries  achieve  a  nu- 
clear capability,  they  should  be  allowed  an 
undisturbed  reign  of  terror  over  their  own 
citizens.  We  reject  this  course. 

As  for  the  Soviet  view.  Chairman  Brezhnev 
repeatedly  has  stressed  that  the  competition 
of  ideas  and  systems  must  continue  and  that 
this  is  entirely  consistent  with  relaxation  of 
tensions  and  peace. 

Well,  we  ask  only  that  these  systems  begin 
by  living  up  to  their  own  constitutions,  abid- 
ing by  their  own  laws,  and  complying  with 
the  international  obligations  they  have  un- 
dertaken. We  ask  only  for  a  process,  a  direc- 
tion, a  basic  code  of  decency,  not  for  an  in- 
stant transformation. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  with- 
out our  encouragement  there  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  repeated  explosions 
against  repression  and  dictatorships.  The  So- 
viet Union  Itself  is  not  immune  to  this  re- 
ality. Any  system  Is  inherently  unstable 
that  has  no  peaceful  means  to  legitimize  its 
leaders.  In  such  cases,  the  very  repressive- 
ness of  the  state  ultimately  drives  people  to 
resist  it,  if  necessary,  by  force. 

While  we  must  be  cautious  about  forcing 
the  ijace  of  change,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  ultimate  objectives  and  to  take 
concrete  actions  to  move  toward  them.  We 
must  be  staunch  in  our  conviction  that  free- 
dom is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  lucky 
few.  but  the  inalienable  and  universal  right 
of  all  human  beings.  So  sUtes  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which,  among  other  things,  guaran- 
tees tree  elections. 


The  objective  I  propose  is  quite  simple  to 
state:  to  foster  the  infrastructure  of  democ- 
racy, the  system  of  a  free  press,  unions,  po;^ 
Utlcal  parties,  universities,  which  allows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way  to  develop 
their  own  culture,  to  reconcile  their  own  dif- 
ferences through  peaceful  means. 

This  is  not  cultural  imperialism,  it  is  pro- 
viding the  means  of  genuine  self-determina- 
tion and  protection  for  diversity.  Democracy 
already  flourishes  in  countries  with  very  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  historical  experiences.  It 
would  be  cultural  condescension,  or  worse,  to 
say  that  any  people  prefer  dictatorship  to  de- 
mocracy. Who  would  voluntarily  choose  not 
to  have  the  right  to  vote,  decide  to  purchase 
government  propaganda  handouts  instead  of 
independent  newspapers,  prefer  government 
to  worker-controlled  unions,  opt  for  land  to 
be  owned  by  the  state  instead  of  those  who 
till  it.  want  government  repression  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  a  single  political  party  instead 
of  a  free  choice,  a  rigid  cultural  orthodoxy 
instead  of  democratic  tolerance  and  diver- 
sity? 

Since  1917  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  cov- 
ert political  training  and  assistance  to  Marx- 
ist-Leninists in  many  countries.  Of  course,  it 
also  has  promoted  the  use  of  violence  and 
subversion  by  these  same  forces.  Over  the 
past  several  decades.  West  European  and 
other  Social  Democrats.  Christian  Demo- 
crats, and  leaders  have  offered  open  assist- 
ance to  fraternal,  political,  and  social  insti- 
tutions to  bring  about  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic progress.  Appropriately,  for  a  vigorous 
new  democracy,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many's political  foundations  have  become  a 
major  force  in  this  effort. 

We  in  America  now  intend  to  take  addi- 
tional steps,  as  many  of  our  allies  have  al- 
ready done,  toward  realizing  this  same  goal. 
The  chairmen  and  other  leaders  of  the  na- 
tional Republican  and  Democratic  Party  or- 
ganizations are  initiating  a  study  with  the 
bipartisan  American  political  foundation  to 
determine  how  the  United  States  can  best 
contribute  as  a  nation  to  the  global  cam- 
paign for  democracy  now  gathering  force. 
They  will  have  the  cooperation  of  congres- 
sional leaders  of  both  parties,  along  with 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  and  other 
major  Institutions  in  our  society.  I  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  their  recommendations 
and  to  working  with  these  Institutions  and 
the  Congress  in  the  common  task  of 
strengthening  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  time  that  we  committed  ourselves  as 
a  nation— in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors— to  assisting  democratic  development. 

We  plan  to  consult  with  leaders  of  other 
nations  as  well.  There  is  a  proposal  before 
the  Council  of  Europe  to  invite  par- 
liamentarians from  democratic  countries  to 
a  meeting  next  year  in  Strasbourg.  That 
prestigious  gathering  could  consider  ways  to 
help  democratic  political  movements. 

This  November  in  Washington  there  will 
take  place  an  international  meeting  on  free 
elections.  And  next  spring  there  will  be  a 
conference  of  world  authorities  on  constitu- 
tionalism and  self-government  hosted  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Authori- 
ties from  a  number  of  developing  and  devel- 
oped countries — judges,  philosophers,  and 
politicians  with  practical  experience— have 
agreed  to  explore  how  to  turn  principle  into 
practice  and  further  the  rule  of  law. 

At  the  same  time,  we  Invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  consider  with  us  how  the  competi- 
tion of  ideas  and  values— which  it  is  commit- 
ted to  support—can  be  conducted  on  a  peace- 
ful and  reciprocal  basis.  For  example,  I  ajm 


prepared  to  offer  President  Brezhnev  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  American  people 
on  our  television  if  he  will  allow  me  the 
same  opportunity  with  the  Soviet  people.  We 
also  suggest  that  panels  of  our  newsmen  pe- 
riodically appear  on  each  other's  television 
to  discuss  major  events. 

Now,  I  don't  wish  to  sound  overly  optimis- 
tic, yet  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  Immune  fi-om 
the  reality  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  has  happened  in  the  past— a  small  ruling 
elite  either  mistakenly  attempts  to  ease  do- 
mestic unrest  through  greater  repression  and 
foreign  adventure,  or  It  chooses  a  wiser 
course.  It  begins  to  allow  its  people  a  voice 
in  their  own  destiny.  Even  if  this  latter  proc- 
ess is  not  realized  soon,  I  believe  the  renewed 
strength  of  the  democratic  movement,  com- 
plemented by  a  global  campaign  for  freedom, 
will  strengthen  the  prospects  for  arms  con- 
trol and  a  world  at  peace. 

I  have  discussed  on  other  occasions,  includ- 
ing my  address  on  May  9th.  the  elements  of 
Western  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union  to 
safegruard  our  Interests  and  protect  the 
peace.  What  I  am  describing  now  is  a  plan 
and  a  hope  for  the  long  term— the  march  of 
freedom  and  democracy  which  will  leave 
Marxism-Leninism  on  the  ashheap  of  history 
as  it  has  left  other  tyrannies  which  stifle  the 
freedom  and  muazle  the  self-expression  of 
the  people.  And  that's  why  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  strengthen  NATO  even  as  we 
move  forward  with  our  Zero-Option  initia- 
tive In  the  negotiations  on  Intermediate- 
range  forces  and  our  proposal  for  a  one-third 
reduction  in  strategic  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads. 

Our  military  strength  is  a  prerequisite  to 
peace,  but  let  it  be  clear  we  maintain  this 
strength  in  the  hope  it  will  never  be  used,  for 
the  ultimate  determinant  in  the  struggle 
that's  now  going  on  in  the  world  will  not  be 
bombs  and  rockets,  but  a  test  of  wills  and 
ideas,  a  trial  of  spiritual  resolve,  the  values 
we  hold,  the  beliefs  we  cherish,  the  ideals  to 
which  we  are  dedicated. 

The  British  people  know  that,  given  strong 
leadership,  time  and  a  little  bit  of  hope,  the 
forces  of  good  ultimately  rally  and  triumph 
over  evil.  Here  among  you  is  the  cradle  of 
self-government,  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 
Here  is  the  enduring  greatness  of  the  British 
contribution  to  mankind,  the  great  civilized 
ideas:  individual  liberty,  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  the  rule  of  law  under  God. 

I've  often  wondered  about  the  shyness  of 
some  of  us  In  the  West  about  standing  for 
these  Ideals  that  have  done  so  much  to  ease 
the  plight  of  man  and  the  hardahlpe  of  our 
Injperfect  world.  This  reluctance  to  use  those 
vast  resources  at  our  command  reminds  me 
of  the  elderly  lady  whose  home  was  bombed 
In  the  Blita.  As  the  rescuers  moved  about, 
they  found  a  bottle  of  brandy  she'd  stored 
behind  the  staircase,  which  was  all  that  was 
left  standing.  And  since  she  was  barely  con- 
scious, one  of  the  workers  pulled  the  cork  to 
give  her  a  taste  of  it.  She  came  around  im- 
mediately and  said,  "Here  now— there  now, 
put  it  back.  That's  for  emergencies."  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well,  the  emergency  Is  upon  us.  Let  us  be 
shy  no  longer.  Let  us  go  to  our  strength.  Let 
us  offer  hope.  Let  us  tell  the  world  that  a 
new  age  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Second  World 
War.  when  this  island  was  Incandescent  with 
courage.  Winston  Churchill  exclaimed  about 
Britain's  adversaries.  "What  kind  of  a  people 
do  they  think  we  are?"  Well.  Britain's  adver- 
saries found  out  what  extraordinary  people 
the  British  are.  But  all  the  democracies  paid 
a  terrible  price  for  allowing  the  dictators  to 
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underestimate  us.  We  dare  not  make  that 
mistake  a^ain.  So,  let  us  ask  ourselves, 
"What  kind  of  people  do  we  think  we  are?" 
And  let  us  answer,  "Free  people,  worthy  of 
freedom  and  determined  not  only  to  remain 
so  but  to  help  others  gain  their  freedom  as 
well." 

Sir  Winston  led  his  people  to  great  victory 
in  war  and  then  lost  an  election  just  as  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  about  to  be  enjoyed. 
But  he  left  office  honorably,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  temporarily,  knowing  that  the 
liberty  of  his  people  was  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  any  single  leader.  History 
recalls  his  greatness  in  ways  no  dictator  will 
ever  know.  And  he  left  us  a  message  of  hope 
for  the  future,  as  timely  now  as  when  he  first 
uttered  it,  as  opposition  leader  in  the  Com- 
mons nearly  27  years  ago.  when  he  said. 
"When  we  look  back  on  all  the  perils 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  at  the 
mighty  foes  that  we  have  laid  low  and  all  the 
dark  and  deadly  designs  that  we  have  frus- 
trated, why  should  we  fear  for  our  future?  We 
have,"  he  said,  "come  safely  through  the 
worst." 

Well,  the  task  I've  set  forth  will  long  out- 
live our  own  generation.  But  together,  we 
too  have  come  through  the  worst.  Let  us  now 
begin  a  major  effort  to  secure  the  best^a 
crusade  for  freedom  that  will  engage  the 
faith  amd  fortitude  of  the  next  generation. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  and  justice,  let  us 
move  toward  a  world  in  which  all  people  are 
at  last  fl-ee  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Thank  you. 
Sote:  The  President  spoke  at  12:14  p.m.  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster  in 
London. 

On  the  previous  evening,  the  President  was 
greeted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  II  in  an  arrival  cere- 
mony at  Windsor  Castle,  near  Windsor.  Eng- 
land. Later,  the  Queen  hosted  a  private  dinner 
for  the  President. 

On  the  morning  of  June  8.  the  President  and 
the  Queen  spent  part  of  the  morning  horseback 
riding  on  the  Windsor  Castle  grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

THE  DYNAMIC  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
RONALD  REAGA.N' 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member well  that  cold  day.  January  20. 
1981.  We  were  all  dressed  up  in  our  tux- 
edos, and  we  were  out  on  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  cold 
and  we  were  there  to  witness  the 
swearing  in  of  a  new  President,  Ronald 
Reagan. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
what  the  world  was  like  at  that  time 
or,  as  our  great  President  would  say. 
take  them  for  a  trip  down  memory 
lane.  The  inflation  rate  was  13'/2  per- 
cent. Short-term  interest  rates  were 
21%  percent.  On  any  given  day,  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  combat  aircraft  in 
America  could  not  fly  because  of  an  ab- 
sence of  spare  parts  and  a  dearth  of  me- 
chanics in  the  Air  Force.  Our  ships  did 
not  sail  because  of  inadequate  crews. 
America's  position  of  world  leadership 
was  threatened  everywhere.  The  Social 
Security  system  was  in  the  red.  The 


economy  was  in  the  tank.  Productivity 
was  declining.  And  all  around  the 
world,  people  questioned  what  the  fu- 
ture of  America  would  be,  and  whether 
we  would  be  the  leader  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  that  has 
changed.  And  it  changed  as  the  result 
of  the  dynamic  leadership  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  We  stopped  the  infla- 
tion. We  reordered  priorities.  We  pro- 
vided incentives  for  people  to  work, 
save,  and  invest.  And  they  worked,  and 
saved,  and  invested,  and  we  created  21 
million  taxpaying  jobs  for  the  future  as 
a  result.  We  reinvested  in  national  se- 
curity. And  we  have  recruited  and  re- 
tained the  finest  young  men  and 
women  who  have  ever  worn  the  uni- 
form of  this  country.  And  they  wear 
that  uniform  with  pride  this  afternoon 
in  the  Middle  East  and  all  over  the 
world. 

We  employed  the  genius  of  American 
industry  to  build  the  best  weapons  that 
the  mind  of  man  could  devise.  We  built 
them,  we  deployed  them,  and  they  are 
working  today,  and  their  effectiveness 
is  a  major  source  of  America's  strength 
and  a  major  source  of  our  security. 

Social  Security  which  was  in  the  red 
is  now  in  the  black  thanks  to  the  lead- 
ership of  Ronald  Reagan.  In  short,  we 
changed  America  by  changing  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1980,  politicians  told  us  America  was  in 
decline.  The  American  people  rejected 
that  notion,  changed  the  Government, 
brought  Ronald  Reagan  to  Washington, 
and  the  rest  is  history. 

Mr.  President,  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down  because  of  the  leadership  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  policies  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  And  I  think  today,  as  we  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  as  we 
build  on  the  legacy  of  the  Reagan  Pres- 
idency. I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
remember  and  follow  the  Reagan  vi- 
sion, a  vision  of  free  enterprise. 

America  is  not  a  great  and  powerful 
country  because  the  most  brilliant  and 
talented  people  in  the  world  came  to 
live  here.  America  is  a  great  and  pow- 
erful country  because  it  was  here  that 
ordinary  people  like  you  and  me  found 
more  opportunity  and  more  freedom 
than  anybody  else  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  and  throughout  all  of  history 
had  ever  enjoyed. 

Ronald  Reagan,  in  a  straightforward, 
clear-minded  way  understood  that  as 
well  as  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
President.  Ronald  Reagan  understood 
that  America  was  the  leader  of  the 
world  and  we  had  to  be  strong  mili- 
tarily. We  are  strong  today  and  now  it 
is  our  task  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Ronald  Reagan  understood  that  trade 
was  vitally  important  to  America's  fu- 
ture. And  when  we  hear  the  siren  song 
of  protectionism,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  remember  the  voice 
of  Ronald  Reagan  in  reminding  us  that 
America  is  the  leader  of  the  world  and 
has  to  trade  and  we  have  to  do  it  effec- 
tively. 
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So  I  would  simply  like  to  say  on  our 
President's  80th  birthday  that.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
there  are  still  many  in  Washington 
who  miss  you  and  who  love  you.  We 
know  you  are  glad  you  are  there  in 
California  and  not  here  with  us.  But  I 
wanted,  in  my  simple  way,  to  say  that 
you  are  remembered,  that  your  great 
work  sarves  the  whole  Nation,  and  we 
are  proud  you  came  our  way. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
6  minuCes  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

A  GRJAT  MAN— RONALD  WILSON  REAGAN 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  man,  Ronald  Wilson 
Reagan,  who  lifted  the  American  spirit, 
defined  America's  destiny  as  the  bea- 
con of  freedom,  and  allowed  us  to 
dream  the  dreams  that  built  America 
into  the  shining  city  on  the  hill. 

We  all  remember  the  election  of  1980, 
when  Americans  were  faced  with  one  of 
the  moat  simple,  yet  defining  questions 
in  American  politics:  "Are  you  better 
off  now  than  you  were  4  years  ago?" 
Were  wg  as  Americans  willing  to  accept 
that  the  once  proud  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  was  now 
worn  and  tired  and  lacked  direction? 

America  said  "No." 

We  chose  Ronald  Reagan  as  our 
President  because  Americans  under- 
stand their  role  as  the  standard-bearers 
of  freedom.  With  Ronald  Reagan's  elec- 
tion came  a  renewed  vitality  in  Amer- 
ica. A  belief  that  freedom  must  ring 
from  the  bells  of  this  great  land  and 
that  opportunity  was  limited  only  by 
the  heigjht  and  width  and  depth  of  each 
person's  dreams. 

Ronald  Reagan  discovered  the  Amer- 
ica that  was  there  all  along,  waiting  to 
be  unshackled  from  a  Government  that 
dictated  and  demanded  what  was  best 
for  our  lives  instead  of  encouraging  us 
to  achieve  what  each  individual  dares 
to  achieve. 

There  was  a  euphoria  with  Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  White  House  that 
touched  the  heart  of  all  Americans.  I 
entered  public  service  in  1982  because  I 
wanted  to  play  a  role  in  the  revolution 
they  would  name  after  President 
Reagan. 

The  Reagan  revolution  caught  the 
spirit  of  America  and  rekindled  the 
flame  of  freedom:  free  markets,  free 
ideas,  freedom  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  Reagan  revolution  had  no  bound- 
aries. The  winds  of  freedom  swept 
across  America  and  gained  a  momen- 
tum that  spread  throughout  the  entire 
planet. 

Freedom's  ring  was  heard  in  Latin 
America,  where  nations  turned  back 
communism  and  accepted  the  free  will 
of  the  people.  In  Eastern  Europe,  the 
rusted  ohalns  of  totalitarianism  were 
broken  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
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One  of  the  most  memorable  speeches 
that  President  Reagan  gave  was  on 
June  12,  1987,  at  the  Berlin  wall.  At  the 
time,  he  said  the  wall  would  come 
down.  We  reacted  with  hope,  but  re- 
mained skeptical.  Yet,  Ronald  Reagan 
taught  us  the  lesson  that  free  ideas 
will  persevere  through  seemingly  im- 
possible conditions. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  speech: 
As  I  looked  out  a  moment  from  the  Reichs- 
tag, that  embodiment  of  German  unity.  1  no- 
ticed words  crudely  spray-painted  upon  the 
Wall,  perhaps  by  a  young  Berliner:  "This 
wall  will  fall.  Beliefs  become  reality."  Yes, 
across  Europe,  this  wall  will  fall.  For  it  can- 
not withstand  faith;  it  cannot  withstand 
truth.  The  wall  cannot  withstand  freedom. 
He  was  right.  The  wall  is  now  rubble. 
His  faith  in  freedom  was  never-end- 
ing. And  never  taken  for  granted. 

Ronald  Reagan  knew  that  to  preserve 
peace,  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
freedom. 

The  cost  of  freedom  may  be  high,  but 
no  price  is  as  high  as  the  loss  of  free- 
dom. 

Ronald  Reagan  restored  the  lost 
pride  in  our  military.  He  awakened  in 
us  the  realization  that  we  must  stand 
ready  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  de- 
fend our  freedoms. 

I  hate  to  think  of  what  the  world 
would  be  like  today  had  America  not 
been  prepared.  Would  the  cold  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  cast  a  chill  over  our 
existence?  Would  Saddam  Hussein's 
Iraq  become  a  world  power?  The  Soviet 
Union  came  to  the  bargaining  table 
ready  to  talk  about  scaling  down  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons  because  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  policy  of  deterrence. 
Saddam  Hussein  is  being  stopped  by 
our  brave  men  and  women  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  because  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
policy  or  preparedness. 

As  he  said  in  famous  remarks  to  the 
brave  men  who  fought  over  40  years 
ago  and  died  at  Pointe  du  Hoc,  France, 
on  D-day: 

We  In  America  have  learned  bitter  lessons 
from  two  world  wars:  It  is  better  to  be  here 
ready  to  protect  the  peace,  than  take  blind 
shelter  across  the  sea,  rushing  to  respond 
only  after  freedom  is  lost. 

Ronald  Reagan  never  lost  his  faith  in 
a  free  mankind.  He  never  doubted  that 
freedom  was  more  than  a  virtue,  it  was 
a  right  given  to  each  of  us  by  a  sov- 
ereign God. 

Ronald  Reagan  did  not  invent  free- 
dom. He  deflned  it. 

It  has  been  said  that:  "There  aren't 
any  great  men.  There  are  just  great 
challenges  that  ordinary  men  like  you 
and  me  are  forced  by  circumstances  to 
meet." 

Ronald  Reagan  proved  that  to  be  un- 
true. For  through  his  wit  and  humility, 
he  carried  his  role  in  history  as  the 
man  who  gave  freedom  a  face. 

And  through  his  undying  faith  in 
those  who  entrusted  in  him  the  role  as 
their  leader,  Ronald  Reagan  achieved 
greatness. 


God  bless  you,  I*resident  Reagan.  We 
thank  you.  And  may  God  bless  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent an  article  by  Paul  Craig  Roberts 
from  the  February  edition  of  Com- 
mentary entitled  "What  Everyone 
"Knows"  About  Reaganomics"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. It  is  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  legacy  of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Commentary.  February  1991) 
What  Everyone  "Knows"  About 
Reaganomics 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 
What   everyone    "knows"    about   Reagan- 
omics is  that  it  failed.  As  the  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  story  goes,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, influenced  by  supply-side  theory, 
made  a  "LAffer-curve  forecast"  that  its  tax 
cuts  would  i)ay  for  themselves.  Instead  they 
produced  surging  budget  deficits  which  sad- 
dled the  U.S.  with  massive  debt,  financed  by 
foreigners,   to  be  repaid  by  future  genera- 
tions. The  tax  cuts  also — so  the  story  contin- 
ues— fueled  a  consumption  boom  at  the  ex- 
pense      of       savings       and       investment. 
Overconsumption  at  home  led  to  an  increase 
in    imports,    thereby    adding   a   balance-of- 
trade  deficit  to  the  domestic  budget  deficit. 
These  "twin  deficits"  were  accompanied  by  a 
shift  of  the  tax  burden  from  upper-  to  lower- 
and  middle-income  classes,  while  unleashing 
a  decade  of  greed  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  rising  poverty  and  stagTiation  in  me- 
dian family  income,  all  leading  ultimately  to 
a  great  crash. 

We  have  all  heard  this  litany  of  failure 
countless  times  from  TV  pundits  and  read  it 
countless  times  in  newspaper  columns.  More- 
over, it  has  come  at  us  not  only  from  the 
Left  but  from  across  the  full  range  of  the  po- 
litical and  Ideological  spectrum.  Indeed,  the 
most  convincing  purveyors  of  the  litany 
have  been  members  of  Ronald  Reagan's  own 
entourage,  such  as  his  first  Budget  Director, 
David  Stockman,  as  well  as  moderate  Repub- 
licans like  Richard  Nixon's  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Peter  G.  Peterson,  Senate  Minor- 
ity Leader  Robert  Dole,  and  House  Minority 
Leader  Bob  Michel. 

Turning  to  academia,  we  find  that  prac- 
tically every  economist  anyone  has  ever 
heard  of  has  jumped  on  Reaganomics  with 
both  feet.  A  typical  example  Is  Benjamin 
Friedman  of  Harvard  in  his  book,  "Day  of 
Reckoning:  The  Consequences  of  American 
Economic  Policy  Under  Reagan  and  After  " 
(1988).  Friedman's  "most  favorable  construc- 
tion" is  that  Reagan  and  his  administration 
genuinely  believed  that  "the  incentive  ef- 
fects of  across-the-board  cuts  in  personal  tax 
rates  would  so  stimulate  individuals'  work 
efforts  and  business  initiatives  that  lower 
tax  rates  would  deliver  higher  tax  revenues." 
His  "darker  assessment"  is  that  the  Reagan 
administration  was  not  that  stupid,  and  that 
the  deficit  was  deliberately  created  to 
"mortgage  the  nation's  future  as  a  means  of 
forcing  Americans  to  give  up  government  ac- 
tivities which  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  afford." 

According  to  Professor  Friedman,  then, 
the  only  two  possibilities  are  that  Reagan 
was  either  a  fool  or  a  knave: 

"We  shall  probably  never  know  which  of 
these  alternative  accounts  of  the  origins  of 
the    Reagan    fiscal    policy    better   describes 


what  really  happened.  One  one  construction, 
it  was  an  intellectual  error  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. On  the  other,  it  was  deliberate  moral 
irresponsibility  on  a  truly  astonishing 
scale." 

Frlednoan.  a  liberal  Democrat,  waa  no 
doubt  encouraged  in  this  categorical  judg- 
ment by  the  agreement  of  many  Republicans 
within  the  profession,  again  including  some 
who  had  worked  for  Reagan.  Thus,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation in  1965,  Friedman's  Harvard  col- 
league, Martin  Feldstein,  who  had  been 
chairman  of  Reagan's  Council  of  Ekjonomic 
Advisers,  attacked  supply-side  economists 
for.  among  other  things,  forecasting  that  the 
reduction  in  tax  rates  would  pay  for  itself  In 
an  increased  revenue.  Herbert  Stein,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  Nixon's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  also  criticized  Reaganomics 
for  this  same  sin.  Even  Lawrence  B.  Lindsey, 
whose  book,  "The  Growth  Experiment" 
(1989).  is  a  definitive  account  of  the  success 
of  Reaganomics,  states  matter-of-factly  that 
enthusiastic  supply-siders  claimed  the  tax 
cut  would  pay  for  itself. 

Something  is  wrong  when  the  American 
babble  of  competing  voices  can  produce  a 
uniformly  inaccurate  picture  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed economic  policy  of  this  generation. 
For  all  these  things  that  everyone  "knows" 
with  such  certainty  lack  any  basis  in  fact^ 
and  1  stress  that  what  is  at  issue  here  are 
precisely  the  basic  facts  of  the  case,  not  de- 
batable interpretations  of  data.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Reagan  administration  did  not  pre- 
dict that  the  tax  cuts  would  be  aelf-fimtnc- 
Ing.  It  predicted  the  exact  opposite — that 
every  dollar  of  tax  cut  would  lose  a  dollar  of 
revenue.  Moreover,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
no  supply-side  economist  inside  or  outside 
the  Reagan  Administration  ever  said  that 
tax  cuts  would  pay  for  themselves. 

President  Reagan's  economic  program  was 
set  forth  in  an  inch-thick  document.  "A  Pro- 
gram for  Ekjonomic  Recovery,"  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  submitted  to  Congress 
on  February  18,  1961.  Tables  In  the  dociiment 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration expected  the  forthcoming  tax  cut 
to  reduce  revenues  substantially  below  the 
amounts  that  would  be  collected  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  cut.  Without  the  tax  cut,  rev- 
enues were  projected  as  rising  from  S609  bil- 
lion in  1981  to  Jl. 159.8  billion  in  1986.  With 
the  tax  cut,  they  were  projected  to  rise  from 
S800.2  billion  in  1981  to  S942  billion  in  1986. 
The  total  six-year  revenue  cost  of  the  tax 
cut  was  thus  estimated  as  S718.2  billion. 

As  the  tax-rate  reduction  was  expected  to 
slow  the  growth  of  revenues,  receipts  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  were  expected  to  fall 
from  21.1  percent  in  1981  to  19.6  percent  In 
1986.  Accordingly,  the  document  spelled  out 
the  necessity  of  slowing  the  growth  of  spend- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  rising  deficits.  The  ad- 
ministration planned  to  hold  the  annual 
growth  of  spending  to  6  percent  during  1981- 
84  and  to  9  percent  during  1984-86.  On  this 
basis,  the  Reagan  budget  projected  a  rise  in 
spending  (including  the  defense  build-up) 
from  $654.7  billion  in  1981  to  J912.1  billion  In 
1986. 

A  summary  fact  sheet  showing  the  ex- 
pected revenue  losses  and  planned  spending 
reductions  was  put  out  for  wire  trans- 
mission. Months  of  testimony  and  debate  fol- 
lowed, during  the  course  of  which  the  mas- 
sive revenue  losses  were  in  the  forefront. 
After  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
was  passed,  the  Treasury  Department  issued 
to  the  media  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
legislation,  including  a  three-page  table  de- 
tailing the  revenue  loss  for  each  of  its  provl- 
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slons.  (Between  Intxoduction  and  final  pas- 
aag'e  of  the  bill,  the  estlniated  total  six- year 
revenue  cost  had  grown  slightly,  from  $718. 2 
Co  $726.6  billion.) 

But  If  Reagan  in  office  never  predicted 
self-financing  tax  cuts,  what  about  Reagan 
on  the  campaign  trail?  Surely  he  made  that 
claim? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not.  In  "Revolu- 
tion" (1988),  Martin  Anderson  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  reproduces  the  economic  plan  Is- 
sued by  Reagan  and  his  economic  advisers  ( of 
whom  Anderson  himself  was  one)  during  the 
1980  presidential  campaign.  That  plan  esti- 
mated that  17  percent  of  the  revenues  lost  by 
marginal  tax-rate  reduction  would  be  re- 
couped by  increased  economic  growth.  In 
other  words,  far  from  claiming  that  tax  cuts 
would  pay  for  themselves.  Reagan  on  the 
campaign  trail  predicted  that  they  would 
forfeit  83  percent  of  the  revenues  which 
would  otherwise  have  accrued. 

If,  however.  Reagan  officials  and  econo- 
mists never  made  the  infamous  claim,  surely 
proponents  of  the  supply-side  theory  like 
Jude  Wanniski.  CJeorge  Gilder,  and  Jack 
Kemp  did? 

But  again,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did 
not.  In  1975,  in  an  article  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est entitled  '-The  Mundell-Laffer  Hypoth- 
esis," Wanniski  claimed  only  that  ■•suffi- 
cient tax  revenues  will  be  recovered  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  government  bonds  used 
to  finance  the  deficit"  caused  by  cutting  tax 
rates.  In  his  book,  "An  American  Renais- 
sance" (1979),  Jack  Kemp  used  the  Laffer 
curve  only  to  explain  why  rising  marginal 
tax  rates  are  a  disincentive  and  to  argue 
against  static  revenue  forecasts  that  ignore 
the  effects  of  taxation  on  incentive.  And  in  a 
letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  march 
1980,  Kemp  said:  "Under  some  circumstances. 
cutting  tax  rates  will  increase  revenue: 
under  others,  reduce  it." 

True,  in  "Wealth  and  Poverty"  (1981), 
George  Gilder  wrote  that  "lower  tax  rates 
can  so  stimulate  business  and  so  shift  in- 
come flrom  shelters  to  taxable  activity  that 
lower  rates  bring  in  higher  tex  revenue."  But 
this  was  a  nonspecific  claim  supported  by 
studies  of  reductions  in  the  top  income 
bracket  and  in  the  capital-gains  tax  rates. 
Gilder  also  argued  (as  did  Wanniski  in  his 
book  "The  Way  the  World  Works")  that 
when  the  top  tax  rate  is  reduced,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  rich  rise,  "and  they  pay  more 
taxes  In  absolute  amounts"— a  contention 
that  has  since  been  substantiated  by  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  statistics  demonstrat- 
ing unequivocally  that  during  the  19808, 
when  the  top  tax  rate  was  cut  from  70  to  28 
percent,  the  share  of  the  income-tax  reve- 
nues collected  from  the  top  1  percent  of  tax- 
payers rose  by  54  percent. 

The  kindest  way  to  interpret  the, allega- 
tion that  supply-slders  predicted  that  the 
Reagan  tax  cut  would  pay  for  itself  is  that 
critics  confused  an  exposition  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Laffer  curve  with  a  prediction 
of  the  revenue  effects  of  specific  legislation. 
To  do  so,  however,  they  had  to  overlook 
what  the  supply-slders  themselves  were  actu- 
ally saying.  In  a  piece  of  my  own  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  (April  24,  1980),  I  wrote:  "The 
tajc-cut  movement  in  the  Congress  wasn't 
based  on  getting  all  of  the  revenues  back  so 
the  government  could  keep  on  spending. 
Much  less  were  tax  cuts  advocated  as  a  reve- 
nue-raising measure.  The  issue  was  whether 
you  got  any  revenues  back  as  a  result  of  in- 
centive effects  operating  on  the  supply  side 
of  the  economy."  And  in  an  earlier  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  (August  1.  1978).  I  ar- 
gued   that    the    combination    of    revenue 


feedbacks  and  increased  saving  would  not  re- 
sult in  inflationary  deficits  "if  government 
spending  in  real  terms  could  be  held  to  cur- 
rent levels  for  about  two  years. 

It  js  possible  that  some  members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  avoided  the  question  of 
whose  ox  would  be  gored  with  lower  spending 
growth  by  hiding  behind  the  Laffer  curve. 
However,  it  is  shoddy  work  for  academic 
economists  and  financial  reporters  to  mis- 
represent any  such  political  statement  as  a 
government  forecast.  Moreover,  none  of  the 
supply-side  legislative  measures  ever 
claimed  that  tax  cuts  would  pay  for  them- 
selves. The  two  most  successful  such  meas- 
ures, the  Holt  Amendment  (1977-78)  in  the 
House  and  the  Nunn  Amendment  (1978)  in  the 
Senate,  explicitly  linked  marginal  tax-rate 
reduction  with  spending  limits.  There  is  thus 
literally  no  basis  for  the  caricature  of  sup- 
ply-side economics  as  the  belief  that  tax  cuts 
pay  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  Reagan  budget  deficits,  close  in- 
spection shows  them  to  be  the  product  of  an 
unsurprising  failure  and  an  unexpected  suc- 
cess. The  failure  was  on  the  spending  side. 
During  1981-86  federal  spending  exceeded  not 
only  Reagans  targets  but  also  the  current 
policy  projectiona.  Instead  of  spending  cuts 
from  the  projected  baseline,  there  were — 
thanks  mainly  to  Congress— spending  add- 
ons. On  the  revenue  side,  conversely,  there 
was  a  shortfall  relative  to  the  budget  projec- 
tions. But  this  was  due  not  to  overestimat- 
ing the  incentive  effecte  of  tax  reduction, 
but  tc  overestimating  the  inflation  rate. 

The  accuracy  of  revenue  forecasts  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  accuracy  of  forecasts  of 
nominal  GNP.  which  in  turn  depend  on  the 
forecasts  of  infiation  and  real  economic 
growth.  In  the  beginning  of  1981  the  Reagan 
admicistration  forecast  11.1  percent  infla- 
tion for  the  year,  as  measured  by  the 
consumer  price  index  (CPI).  and  foresaw  in- 
flation falling  to  8.3  percent  in  1982.  6.2  per- 
cent In  1983.  5.5  percent  in  1984.  4.7  percent  in 
1986.  and  4.2  percent  in  1986.  At  the  time, 
these  forecasts  were  ridiculed  as  a  "rosy  sce- 
nario," because  they  combined  falling  infla- 
tion with  sustained  real  growth— an  impos- 
sibility according  to  the  "Phillips-curve"  re- 
lationship which  claimed  to  show  that 
growth  in  employment  and  GNP  had  to  be 
paid  for  with  rising  rates  of  inflation  (just  as 
lower  inflation  had  to  be  paid  for  by  rising 
rates  of  unemployment).  Since  most  econo- 
mists were  under  the  sway  of  this  theory, 
they  refused  to  believe  that  the  economy 
could  expand  for  six  years  without  sending 
infiation  substantially  higher.  Indeed,  in 
their  view,  to  fuel  spending  through  a  tax 
cut  when  the  CPI  was  already  in  double  dig- 
its and  when  there  was  an  inherited  deficit  of 
$70  billion,  added  up  to  a  prescription  for 
massive  infiation. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  administration's  in- 
fiation forecast  was  not  optimistic  but  pessi- 
mistic. For  1981  the  CPI  came  in  at  10.3  per- 
cent, almost  a  point  below  the  forecast.  In 

1982  infiation  measured  6.2  pecent,  more  than 
2  points  (or  25  percent)  below  the  forecast.  In 

1983  the  inflation  rate  was  3.2,  only  half  the 
amount  forecast.  In  1984  inflation  measured 
4.3  percent,  1.2  percentage  points  below  fore- 
cast. In  1985  the  Infiation  rate  fell  to  3.6  per- 
cent, almost  a  full  point  below  forecast,  and 
in  1986  it  came  in  at  1.9  percent,  less  than 
half  the  rate  forecast. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  unanticipated 
disinflation  was  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  levels  of  nominal  GNP.  and  hence  in  the 
tax  base.  By  1983  and  1984  nominal  GNP  was 
running  $300  billion  below  forecast.  In  1985 
GNP  was  $500  billion  below  projections,  and 
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it  was  about  $700  billion  below  in  1986.  (In 
additon  to  all  this,  the  1982  recession, 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  (ear  of  inflation,  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  revenues  by  shrinking  real  output  by 
2.5  percent  in  that  year.) 

In  short,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
critics  of  Reaganomics  misinterpreted  the 
revenue  shortfalls  caused  by  the  unexpected 
collapse  of  infiation  and  attributed  them  en- 
tirely to  the  tax  cuts. 

The  Insistence  by  Reagan's  critics  that  the 
essence  of  supply-side  economics  consists  of 
the  belief  that  tax  cuts  pay  for  themselves  is 
easy  to  understand.  Without  this  strawman, 
there  is  ao  way  to  blame  Reagan  and  supply- 
side  economics  for  the  budget  deficits  and  al- 
leged associated  ills  that  have  been  used  to 
ipaint  a  false  picture  of  the  80'8  as  a  decade  of 
failure.  Tor  if— as  is  the  fact^Reagan  pre- 
dicted that  the  tax  cut  would  lose  revenues, 
then  it  was  the  conventional  Phillips-curve 
economists  who  produced  the  revenue  short- 
fall by  overpredicting  inflation.  It  was  Paul 
Volcker,  then  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  drove  down  revenues  by  collaps- 
ing the  neal  economy  in  1982  in  a  mistaken 
attempt  to  counteract  "Infiationary  tax 
cuts."  It  was  Congress  which  inflated  the 
deficit  by  busting  every  Reagan  budget.  And 
it  was  Reagan's  "pragmatic"  advisers,  ro- 
manticized in  the  media  for  refusing  to  let 
Reagan  be  Reagan  and  veto  congressional 
spending,  who  allowed  the  debt  to  grow  out 
of  control. 

No  matter  where  one  looks,  then,  the  facts 
contradict  what  everyone  "knows"  about  the 
"failure"  of  Reaganomics. 

Just  as  the  case  against  supply-side  eco- 
nomics collapses  once  there  is  no  Laffer- 
curve  forecast  to  blame  for  the  deficits,  so 
the  debt-fueled-consumption/foreign-depend- 
ence  argument  unravels  under  close  exam- 
ination. Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  same 
economists  and  pundits  who  lack  the  ability 
to  look  op  the  Reagan  forecasts  in  public 
documenos  also  lack  the  ability  to  read  bal- 
ance-of-payments  statistics. 

Between  1982  and  1983,  when  the  U.S.  be- 
came a  net  importer  of  capital,  distinguished 
academic  economists  put  out  the  story  of 
foreign  ntoney  pouring  into  America  to  fi- 
nance oVerconsumption  caused  by  the 
Reagan  tax-rate  reduction.  This  story  be- 
came firmly  fixed  in  the  world's  conscious- 
ness and  was  seen  as  further  evidence  that 
supply-side  economics  was  just  an  extreme 
form  of  Keynesianism  leading  to  excessive, 
unhealthy  consumption.  But  this  story  also 
lacks  any  basis  in  fact. 

Between  1982  and  1983  foreign-capital  in- 
fiow  into  the  U.S.  actually  fell  by  $9  billion. 
The  change  in  the  capital  account  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  resulted  from  a  $71-billion 
fall  in  U.S.  capital  outflows.  During  1982-84 
there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  Inflow 
of  foreign  capital  into  the  U.S.  However,  U.S. 
capital  outflows  dropped,  from  $121  billion  to 
$24  billion— a  decline  of  80  percent— throwing 
the  U.S.  capital  account  into  a  $100-blllion 
surplus.  It  was  this  collapse  in  U.S.  capital 
outflow  tiat  created  the  large  trade  deficit, 
which  by  definition  is  a  mirror  image  of  the 
capital  surplus. 

Why  did  American  investors  suddenly 
cease  exporting  their  capital  and  Instead  re- 
tain it  at  home  where  it  supposedly  was  sub- 
ject to  reckless  policies  of  inflationary  debt 
accumulation?  After  all.  such  a  dangerous 
program  as  Reagan's  was  said  to  be  would 
normally  result  in  capital  flight.  Why  then 
the  sudden  preference  of  American  capital 
for  the  U.S.  as  compared,  for  example,  to 
West  (Jermany,  a  country  with  an  economic 
policy  that  everyone  considered  sound? 
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The  answer  is  so  obvious  that  the  only 
mystery  is  how  economists  and  financial 
writers  could  have  missed  it.  The  1981  busi- 
ness-tax cut  and  the  reductions  in  personal 
income-tax  rates  In  1982  and  1983  raised  the 
after-tax  earnings  on  real  Investment  in  the 
U.S.  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Instead 
of  exporting  capital,  the  U.S.  retained  it  and 
financed  its  own  deficit. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tax-revenue  shortfall, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of  al- 
most every  economist  misinterpreting  the 
source  of  the  capital  surplus.  Economists 
looked  at  the  net  figure,  ignored  its  composi- 
tion, and.  seeing  what  they  wanted  to  see,  er- 
roneously concluded  that  the  net  inflow  was 
foreign  money  financing  American 
overconsumption. 

After  convincing  themselves  and  many 
others  on  the  basis  of  this  fundamental  error 
that  the  U.S.  was  dangerously  dependent  on 
foreign  capital,  economists  began  warning  of 
the  consequences.  The  inflow  of  foreign 
money  to  finance  our  consumption,  they  de- 
clared, was  keeping  the  dollar  high,  thus 
wrecking  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
try. Furthermore,  our  addiction  to  foreign 
capital  meant  that  the  U.S.  would  have  to 
maintain  high  interest  rates  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  money,  thus  undermin- 
ing U.S.  investment  and  de-industrializing 
America.  If  U.S.  interest  rates  or  the  dollar 
were  to  fall,  foreign  capital  would  flee,  de- 
priving us  of  financing  for  the  "twin  defi- 
cits." 

This  doomsday  scenario  was  rapidly  picked 
up  by  financial  journalists  and  kept  inter- 
national financial  markets  unnerved.  U.S. 
economic  policy  came  under  ever  stronger 
criticism  from  our  allies.  America's  "twin 
deficits"  became  the  scapegoat  for  every 
country's  problems. 

Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1985,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  3d  engineered 
the  political  fall  of  the  dollar,  which 
plunged,  along  with  U.S.  interest  rates,  in 
1986  and  1987.  Remarkably,  foreign  capital 
inflows  to  the  U.S.  promptly  doubled. 

There  are  other  prominent  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  misinformation;  the  U.S.  is 
the  world's  largest  debtor  nation;  the  U.S. 
has  the  world's  largest  budget  deficit;  and 
debt-fueled  consumption  brought  on  a  U.S. 
savings  crisis.  Each  of  these  widely  believed 
allegations  is  a  product  of  the  economists' 
ability  to  mislead  themselves  and  the  public 
by  failing  to  examine  the  data. 

According  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  the 
U.S.  became  a  debtor  nation  In  1985.  By  1968. 
we  were  $632  billion  in  debt  to  foreigners,  as 
measured  by  the  difference  between  their  in- 
vestments in  the  U.S.  and  our  investments 
abroad.  These  allegations  of  massive  indebt- 
edness were  used  to  demoralize  Americans 
and  to  convince  them  that  Reagan  produced 
a  temporary  prosperity  stolen  from  future 
living  standards,  as  we  would  be  forced  to  di- 
vert income  to  the  service  of  foreign  debts. 

Yet  even  as  economists  and  financial  writ- 
ers were  painting  this  dismal  picture  of  the 
U.S.  as  the  world's  largest  debtor,  official 
statistics  showed  the  U.S.  receiving  billions 
of  dollars  in  net  creditor  Income.  As  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  net  debtor  to  have  a  net  credi- 
tor's income,  something  was  obviously 
wrong  here.  It  was  this;  the  data  showing  us 
to  be  a  debtor  nation  were  based  on  histori- 
cal prices  or  book  values  that  understated 
the  market  value  of  U.S.  foreign  investments 
by  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

It  would  have  been  correct  for  economists 
to  point  out  the  decline  in  the  net-creditor 
position  of  the  U.S.  as  foreigners  found 
America    during    Reagan's    second    term    a 


more  promising  place  to  invest  than  their 
own  countries.  But  this  perspective  would 
have  pointed  to  our  success  rather  than  to 
our  failure.  And  in  any  case,  the  solution  to 
the  problem,  if  that  is  what  it  was,  was  not 
for  the  U.S.  to  wreck  its  own  investment  cli- 
mate with  higher  taxes,  but  for  foreigners  to 
cut  their  tax  rates  so  as  to  make  their 
economies  more  attractive  to  their  own  cap- 
ital. 

During  the  19e0's  economists  made  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit  the  scapegoat  for  the  failure 
of  European  economies  to  create  new  jobs. 
Sucking  away  their  capital  to  finance  our 
deficit,  it  was  said,  saddled  Europe  with  high 
unemployment  rates.  After  listening  to  this 
story,  our  allies  began  demanding  that  the 
U.S.  become  a  good  world  citizen  and  start 
cutting  its  budget  deficit.  Yet  while  in  abso- 
lute dollar  amounts,  the  U.S.  in  the  19eO's  did 
have  the  world's  largest  budget  deficit,  when 
measured  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  which  is 
the  way  economists  usually  measure  deficits, 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit  throughout  the  1980's 
was  below  the  Organization  for  European  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD)  average 
(as  the  internationally  comparable  general 
government  budget  balances  published  twice 
a  year  by  the  OECD  made  perfectly  clear).' 
For  example.  Canada,  Holland,  and  Spain 
consistently  ran  deficits  twice  as  large  as 
ours,  while  Italy's  was  four  times  larger. 
British,  French,  and  German  deficits  were 
not  significantly  lower,  and  the  Japanese 
deficit  had  been  lower  only  since  1964. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  budget  deficit,  there 
was  the  accumulated  federal  debt,  which  tri- 
pled under  Reagan  and  became  a  "crisis" 
that  would  "doom  our  future."  Yet  under 
Reagan  the  federal  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  rose  only  slightly  higher  than  the  per- 
centage which  obtained  when  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  President,  and  it  was  only  one- 
third  of  the  accumulated  debt  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  As  that  much  higher  debt  bur- 
den did  not  destroy  our  economy  or  prevent 
the  postwar  expansion,  why  should  today's 
much  smaller  burdendo  so?  One  answer, 
given  by  the  economist  Paul  Samuelson  and 
others,  was  that  we  owed  this  earlier  debt  to 
ourselves,  whereas  we  owed  the  Reagan  debt 
to  foreigners.  Yet  official  statistics  reveal 
that  the  proportion  of  U.S.  debt  held  by  for- 
eigners peaked  in  1979,  prior  to  Reagan. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  numbers  ignored 
by  the  economists.  In  the  mid-19e0s  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  (BIS) 
published  a  table  showing  federal  debt  as  a 
share  of  GNP  for  the  U.S..  Canada.  Japan, 
and  the  European  countries.  Data  were  pro- 
vided for  1973  and  1986  and  the  percentage  in- 
crease was  calculated.  During  1973-86  In  the 
U.S..  the  ratio  of  debt  to  GNP  had  grown  40.8 
percent.  However,  in  Germany  and  Japan, 
the  supposedly  successful  countries  against 
which  our  failure  was  measured,  debt  as  a 
share  of  GNP  had  increased  121  percent  and 
194.2  percent  respectively. 

Which  brings  us  to  yet  another  thing  ev- 
eryone "knows";  that  the  Reagan  tax  cut 
caused  a  savings  crisis  and  a  drop  in  invest- 
ment, with  concomitant  declines  in  produc- 
tivity and  median  family  income  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  in  poverty.  But  here  yet 
again  the  facts  tell  an  entirely  different 
story. 

During  the  1980's,  prices  of  capital  goods  in 
the  U.S.  rose  only  about  half  as  fast  as  the 
overall  U.S.  inflation  rate.  Unless  a  real  or 
Inflation-adjusted  measure  of  Investment  is 
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nounced that  It  eventually  spread  to  the  OECD.  de- 
spite its  own  published  tables. 


used,  the  decline  in  the  relative  price  of  cap- 
ital goods  can  be  misinterpreted  as  a  fall  in 
investment's  share  of  GNP.  For  example,  if 
the  economy  were  adding  new  factories  every 
year  at  a  10-percent  higher  cost,  and  if  other 
prices  were  rising  by  20  percent,  the  share  of 
Investment  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  would  ap- 
pear to  be  falling.  Economists  who  have 
charged  that  the  U.S.  is  undergoing  "dis- 
investment" have  confused  themselves  and 
the  public  by  failing  to  use  inflation-ad- 
justed data. 

On  the  surface,  measuring  investment  net 
of  depreciation,  or  replacement  of  the  cap- 
ital" used  in  production,  seems  to  be  a  more 
appropriate  measure  than  gross  investment. 
However,  net  investment  understates  the 
growth  of  our  productive  ability,  because  it 
fails  to  make  any  adjustment  for  the  shift  In 
the  composition  of  investment  from  longer- 
lived  assets,  such  as  buildings,  to  shorter- 
lived  assets,  such  as  equipment,  that  gen- 
erate more  rapid  depreciation.  In  other 
words,  net  investment  can  appear  to  be  de- 
clining when  what  really  is  happening  is  a 
shift  in  the  investment  mix  from  plant  to 
equipment.  And  so  it  has  been  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  equipment's 
share  of  investment  has  Increased  25  percent. 
As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the 
depreciation  rate.  Little  wonder  that  the  net 
measure  of  investment  has  been  falling  as  a 
share  of  GNP  for  a  quarter-century. 

In  contrsist,  gross  Investment  is  not  af- 
fected by  a  change  in  its  composition.  In  real 
terms,  gross  investment  as  a  share  of  GNP 
reached  a  postwar  high  in  the  ISeO's.  This  in- 
vestment performance  greatly  contributed 
to  the  recovery  of  U.S.  productivity  growth 
from  its  near  standstill  in  the  1970"s.  Since 
1961  American  manufacturing  productivity 
has  been  especially  impressive,  growing  at 
almost  double  the  postwar  avera««. 

During  the  past  year  or  so.  a  few  econo- 
mists have  finally  begun  to  challenge  the 
false  image  of  American  failures.  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Fumio 
Hayashi  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
argues  that  "the  apparent  savings-rate  grap 
between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  is  a  statistical 
illusion  attributable  to  differences  in  the 
way  the  two  countries  compile  their  national 
Income  accounts."  Japan  values  depreciation 
at  historical  cost  rather  than  at  the  higher 
replacement-cost  figure  used  by  the  U.S.  As 
a  result,  Japanese  accounting  understates 
the  value  of  assets  used  in  production  and 
makes  Japanese  Investment  look  higher 
than  it  is.  The  other  major  source  of  the  sav- 
ings-gap illusion  is  the  American  practice  of 
counting  all  government  expenditures— in- 
cluding roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  war- 
ships—as consumption,  whereas  Japan 
counts  such  spending  as  investment.  Once 
the  accounting  systems  are  put  on  an  equal 
footing.  Hayashi  finds,  the  notoriously  wide 
difference  in  the  savings  rate  disappears. 

In  1969  two  other  economists.  Robert  E. 
Lipsey  of  Queens  College  and  Irving  B. 
Kravis  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  studied  savings  and  investment  rates  in 
industrialized  countries,  reported  to  the 
Western  Economic  Association  that  the  rep- 
utation of  the  U.S.  as  a  nation  of  spend- 
thrifts depends  on  careless  comparisons  and 
narrow  measures  of  investment.  When  U.S. 
savings  and  investment  are  broadened  to  in- 
clude edocation,  military  capital,  consumer 
durables,  and  research  and  development,  the 
U.S.  rate  of  capital  formation,  on  a  per-cap- 
ita  basis,  is  seen  to  be  25  percent  higher  than 
the  average  of  industrialized  countries.  They 
report  that  Japan  is  "at  the  bottom  of  the 
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list  In  the  share  of  investment  going:  into 
education." 

Other  economists  have  exposed  as  seri- 
ously misleading  the  Census  Bureau's  statis- 
tics trumpeting:  the  growth  of  poverty.  These 
statistics,  it  turns  out,  omit  from  poor  peo- 
ple's income  $158  billion  of  in-kind  assist- 
ance. As  a  recent  Heritage  Foundation  re- 
port demonstrates,  there  are  many  other 
paradoxical  elements  in  the  Census  Bureau's 
definition  of  poverty  as  well.  For  example, 
according  to  official  government  figures,  38 
percent  of  the  persons  identified  as  poor  by 
the  Census  Bureau  own  their  own  homes,  of 
which  more  than  100,000  are  valued  in  excess 
of  $200,000;  62  percent  of  poor  households  own 
a  car,  with  14  percent  owning  two  or  more; 
nearly  half  of  all  poor  households  have  air- 
conditioning;  31  percent  of  poor  households 
have  microwave  ovens;  22.000  poor  house- 
holds have  heated  swimming  pools  or  hot 
tubs.  In  real  terms.  Heritage  calculates,  per- 
capita  expenditures  of  the  lowest  income 
fifth  of  the  U.S.  population  in  1988  exceeded 
the  per-capita  income  of  the  median  Amer- 
ican household  in  1955.  And  international 
comparisons  reveal  that  poor  Americans  eat 
more  meat  and  live  in  larger  houses  and 
apartments  than  the  average  West  European. 

It  is  thus  not  unlikely  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  alleged  31.5  million  poor 
Americans  are  poor  only  in  a  relative  sense. 
But  whatever  their  true  number,  it  is  certain 
that  the  long  Reagan  economic  expansion, 
which  created  20  million  jobs  without  any 
rise  in  the  rate  of  inflation,  did  not  increase 
poverty. 

The  misinterpretation  of  Reagapomics  by 
American  economists  and  financial  journal- 
ists is  in  some  ways  comparable  to  the  mis- 
representation by  many  intellectuals  of  So- 
viet experience,  now  fully  exposed  by 
Gorbachev's  glasnost — only  it  is  worse,  be- 
cause the  evidence  showing  the  origins  of  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit  and  capital  surplus  was 
readily  available.  The  economists  and  the 
journalists  simply  ignored  it  and  launched  a 
crusade  to  drive  out  the  devil  of  Reagan- 
omics,  which  (among  its  other  sins)  had  been 
guilty  of  doing  what  they  said  could  never  be 
done — creating  20  million  new  jobs  without 
causing  an  increase  in  inflation. 

Thanks  to  the  accumulated  economic  mis- 
information and  disinformation  from  the 
ISeO's.  the  Bush  administration— taking  a 
step  no  administration  has  taken  since  the 
Great  Depression— has  supported  tax  in- 
creases as  the  economy  was  moving  into  re- 
cession. Pressed  by  conventional  economists 
demanding  tighter  fiscal  policy  (that  is. 
smaller  budget  deficits)  and  looser  monetary 
policy  (more  money  creation).  President 
Bush  agreed  to  raise  taxes  in  exchange  for 
lower  interest  rates.  The  combination  of 
high  taxes  and  easy  money  is  the  same  pol- 
icy mix  that  eventually  produced  the  stag- 
flation of  the  1970's,  from  which  Reagan- 
omics  extricated  us,  and  It  Is  bound  to  do  us 
harm  again. 

Conventional  economists.  Ignoring  the  les- 
sons of  their  own  textbooks  (including  even 
Keynes),  have  pronounced  this  disastrous 
policy  mix  a  great  victory  for  the  economy. 
In  the  course  of  1991  they  will  forget  their 
role,  of  course,  and  blame  the  recession  on 
Reagan's  supply-side  tax  cut  of  a  decade  ago. 
And  everyone  will  come  to  buy  that  story. 
too. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

A  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  PRESIDENT  RONALD 
REAGAN 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California.  I  am  pleased  very  much  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  wish  former 
President  Ronald  Reagan  a  happy 
birthday  today.  There  is  only  one 
slight  drawback  to  this  pleasant  task: 
It  is  discouraging  to  see  President 
Reagan  looking  younger  every  year  as 
the  rest  of  us  grow  steadily  and  obvi- 
ously older. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  "A  prophet  is 
not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own 
country."  Since  the  same  could  be  said 
for  a  prophet  in  his  own  time,  it  must 
be  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
Ronald  Reagan  has  witnessed  the  vin- 
dication of  his  ideas,  policies,  and  ac- 
tions not  only  in  his  own  country  but 
during  his  own  lifetime. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  once  criticized  as 
a  cold  warrior,  but  the  truth  is  that  he 
knew  his  candid  description  of  the  So- 
viet Union  as  an  "evil  empire"  was  an 
effective  way  to  encourage  the  changes 
that  would  end  the  cold  war  rather 
than  prolong  it.  When  he  called  upon 
Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Berlin  to  "tear  down 
this  wall,"  President  Reagan  showed 
that  he  understood  better  than  most 
that  straight  talk  is  often  the  best  way 
to  speak  out  for  freedom.  It  is  also  a 
characteristically  American  way,  and 
it  Is  his  way. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  once  attacked  as 
a  warmonger  and  weapons  lover  by 
those  who  never  understood  that  peace 
comes  through  strength  combined  with 
wiedom.  Today  we  see  the  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile  and  the  F-117  Stealth 
fighter— technologies  the  Reagan  crit- 
ics insisted  "wouldn't  work" — and  Pa- 
triot missiles  performing  splendidly  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  making  accurate 
strikes  and  protecting  civilians  from 
the  missiles  of  the  dictator  of  Iraq. 
These  new  high-technology  weapons 
are  being  used  in  concert  with  the  guns 
of  the  venerable  battleship,  the  U.S.S. 
Mmouri,  a  vessel  the  Reagan  critics 
would  still  have  in  mothballs.  Not  a 
bafl  record  for  what  some  skeptics  once 
called  "an  untimely  and  impractical 
agenda." 

While  it  is  true  that  many  changes  in 
the  world  resulted  from  the  deteriorat- 
ing Eastern  bloc  conditions  which  in- 
evitably accompany  collectivism,  there 
caB  be  no  doubt  that  Reagan  policies 
helped  stop  the  transfer  of  essential 
modern  technology  to  the  Soviets  and 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  win  an 
arms  race  with  the  United  States.  It 
was  precisely  the  Reagan  combination 
of  candor,  courage,  intransigence,  and 
vision  that  helped  produce  the  remark- 
able changes  we  see  today,  where  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  joined  to  protect  an  innocent 
Ar»,b  nation  from  an  Arab  aggressor.  If 
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anyone  had  predicted  this  as  little  as  2 
years  ago,  he  or  she  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  ridicule. 

As  tjhe  Gipper  rides  his  horses,  works 
around  his  ranch,  and  enjoys  life  in  his 
beloved  California— and  as  he  views  the 
fruits  of  his  extraordinary  foresight 
and  his  conscientious  service  to  the 
Nation — let  us  join  in  wishing  that 
this,  his  80th  birthday,  is  the  best  so 
far.  Many  happy  returns,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  yield  3  minutes  of 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
3  minotes. 

PROUD  TO  WISH  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  hereafter  whenever  I 
say  "Mr.  President"  in  my  2V«2  minutes. 
I  am  talking  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  you 
well  when  you  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  you  know  and  I 
know  I  was  not  active  in  your  cam- 
paigna,  nor  was  I  a  part  of  that  group 
that  helped  you  start  your  national 
elective  office  and  brought  you  here  to 
Washington.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  to  wish  you  a  happy  birth- 
day— and  I  use  the  word  proud  because 
I  could  grive  Senator  Gramm's  speech, 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  not  as  eloquent 
as  he,  but  I  could  give  a  long  litany  of 
thinga  that  changed  in  America  be- 
cause you  were  here.  But  I  think  none 
of  them  would  have  changed  if  the 
American  spirit  had  not  changed. 

I  believe  when  you  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  the  spirit  of  America  was 
at  an  all-time  low.  That  meant  average 
Americans  did  not  believe  in  their 
country's  goodness;  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  their  country  was  a  great 
country.  And  I  have  become  convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  were  right; 
that  unless  you  moved  that  spirit  and 
raised  Americans  so  that  they  were 
proud  again,  so  that  they  believed 
America  was  proud  and  then  that  pride 
spilled  over  into  their  daily  lives,  this 
great  democracy  had  no  chance.  The 
converse  is  true.  America,  without 
pride  In  itself,  is  dead.  You  brought  it 
back  to  life,  and  what  the  world  saw 
was  a  fantastic  eruption,  when  that 
pride  filled  America,  with  can-doism 
everywhere  and  the  world  caught  on 
and  it  became  a  can-do  world. 

You  -were  not  quite  here  long  enough 
to  see  it  spill  over,  and  freedom,  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  being  a  friend  of 
America  and  being  an  admirer  of  Amer- 
ica, ycu  must  be  free.  You  were  not 
here  long  enough  to  see  it  where  it 
caught  on  all  over  the  world.  I  hope 
you  are  pleased  with  your  8  years  as 
President  of  the  United  States  because 
many  of  us  who  worked  with  you  are, 
but  I  4o  not  think  that  is  very  impor- 
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tant.  What  I  think  is  extremely  impor- 
tant is  that  America  is  much  better  be- 
cause of  you  and,  strangely  enough,  so 
is  the  world.  Because  when  America  is 
better  off  and  proud  and  healthy  and 
thinks  well  of  herself,  somehow  or  an- 
other, the  world  is  better  off. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Happy  birth- 
day, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  of  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  President  Reagan  on 
his  80th  birthday  and  extending  to  him 
and  to  Mrs.  Reagan  our  best  wishes  for 
the  future  and  our  thanks  for  their 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  serve  in  the  Senate  through 
the  8  years  of  Ronald  Reagan's  Presi- 
dency, with  his  obvious  dedication  to 
the  goals  which  had  always  guided  him 
and  which  he  believed  were  important 
goals  for  this  Nation,  with  his  sense  of 
humor,  and  with  his  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  traditions  which  have 
guided  us  in  this  country.  He  believed 
that  had  a  message  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was,  indeed,  a  message  that 
has  served  us  all  well. 

As  certainly  we  are  all  very  aware 
now,  we  are  engaged  in  a  test  of  will 
between  a  ruthless  dictator  and  an 
international  coalition  led  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  should  have  no  doubt 
about  the  outcome  of  this  test.  The 
international  coalition  will  prevail, 
and  it  will  do  so  in  no  small  measure 
because  of  contributions  made  in  years 
past  by  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  American  forces  now  assembled 
in  the  gulf  and  the  international  alli- 
ance itself  might  never  have  come  into 
existence  without  the  strong  founda- 
tion laid  by  President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  same  certainly  can  be  said  of  the 
rapid  improvement  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  in  recent  years  and 
arms  control  treaties  already  signed  or 
now  under  final  negotiations. 

Ronald  Reagan's  gift  to  us  all  was  an 
America  strong  enough  to  defend  its 
interests  and,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, confident  enough  to  negotiate 
with  potential  adversaries  in  seeking  a 
better,  more  secure  world.  All  of  us 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  former 
President,  a  debt  that  cannot  and  will 
not  be  forgotten.  We  can  best  repay 
that  debt  by  building  on  the  foundation 
he  created  for  us. 

Happy  birthday,  Mr.  President,  and 
many  more  to  come. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  4  minutes  of  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

THE  BOLD  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  privileged  to  be  able  to  pay 
honor  and  respect  and  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  extending  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan  congratulations  on  his  80th 
birthday  today. 

Today  more  than  ever,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  America  should  be  grateful  for 
the  bold  leadership  of  President 
Reagan.  I  recall  the  vilification  the 
President  and  those  who  supported  him 
received  as  it  related  to  his  policies  of 
seeing  to  it  that  America  was  strong, 
that  our  young  men  and  women,  Amer- 
ica's finest,  had  the  best. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  just  last  week 
this  Senator  returned  from  Israel  and 
while  in  Israel  saw  brave  people  under 
ruthless  terrorist  attack  as  Saddam 
Hussein's  Scuds  came  into  Israel,  as 
they  created  panic,  as  fear  of  gas  at- 
tacks could  be  felt  all  over.  The  one 
thing  that  made  this  situation  toler- 
able was  a  defensive  system  President 
Reagan  worked  for  and  supported,  to 
see  to  it  that  it  was  enhanced.  He  had 
to  fight  both  in  1985  and  1987  to  see  to 
it  that  the  Patriot  missile  systems 
were  enhanced. 

I  say  thank  God  for  President  Reagan 
and  for  his  leadership,  for  the  fact  he 
was  undeterred  by  those  who  sought  to 
paint  him  as  one  who  wanted  to  spend 
more  money  on  arms  than  were  nec- 
essary. It  was  necessary,  and  the  proof 
today  is  that  our  young  men  and 
women  have  the  best  so  they  can  de- 
fend freedom.  And,  yes,  it  was  Ronald 
Reagan  who  unshackled  the  productiv- 
ity of  America,  who  cut  taxes,  who 
gave  people  an  opportunity  to  be  what 
they  could  be,  the  best,  who  brought 
back  and  inculcated  us  with  the  spirit 
that  we  were  the  best  and  we  could 
achieve  anything. 

That  is  80  important  for  us  to  under- 
stand and  to  know. 

It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who  challenged 
the  evil  empire  and  called  it  for  what  it 
was,  because  it  was,  indeed,  an  empire 
that  enslaved  people  and  dashed  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  That  is  what  the 
Communist  machine  was. 

We  see  freedom  in  Elastem  Europe. 
We  see  freedom  because  Ronald  Reagan 
was  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  evil  and 
to  say  that  we  were  not  going  to  turn 
a  blind  eye  to  what  others  were  doing. 
So  our  hopes  for  freedom  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  people  throughout  the  world 
to  seek  to  live  in  peace,  yes,  have  been 
given  a  vitality,  a  vlbrance.  We  see 
people  who  have  that  opportunity  and 
would  not  have  were  it  not  for  the  bold. 


yes,  decisive  leadership  of  Ronald  Wil- 
son Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  honored  to  serve 
for  8  years  with  Ronald  Reagan.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  inspiring  campaign  of  1980 
this  Senator  never  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  and  in 
some  way  make  some  kind  of  contribu- 
tion to  that  effort,  particularly  as  it 
related  to  freeing  the  dignity  and  the 
spirit  and  the  soul  of  Americans  and 
let  them  know  they  are  special  and,  in- 
deed, the  entire  world  looks  to  the 
United  States. 

President  Reagan  brought  back  that 
spirit,  and,  yes,  the  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  achieve  what  God  has  given  us 
on  the  basis  of  our  ability.  And,  yes.  I 
believe  we  see  Americans  doing  God's 
work  in  confronting  evil  as  we  do 
today.  We  have  armed  our  soldiers  with 
the  best.  Yes,  he  is  truly  a  great  pa- 
triot and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  wish- 
ing him  continued  success,  continued 
health,  and  prosperity.  And  may  he 
have  many,  many  birthdays  that  he 
can  share  with  his  beloved  country- 
men. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
ncor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  also  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SE'YMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  this  pe- 
riod of  time  so  other  Members  may  rec- 
ognize President  Reagan  on  his  birth- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  state  a  specific  period  of  time? 

Mr.  SE'ST^OUR.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  10  minutes  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  time 
for  morning  business  and  the  time  as- 
signed to  the  Senator  from  California 
under  the  previous  order  is  extended. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  SE'YMOUR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  5  minutes  of  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

A  GREAT  MAN.  A  GREAT  FRIEND 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
tribute  to  Ronald  Rea«ran,  who  in  my 
opinion  is  a  great  man  and  great 
friend,  as  we  celebrate  his  80th  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  Ronald  Reagun  was 
truly  a  great  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  changed  a  lot  of  things  for 
the  better  in  this  country  for  a  lot  of 
people.  He  certainly  changed  politics. 
He  was  probably  more  responsible  than 
anyone  for  changing  the  political 
makeup  in  this  body  when  he  helped 
elect  16  Republican  Senators  out  of  18 
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new  Senators  in  1980  and  Republicans 
retook  control  of  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  in  28  years.  He  really  helped 
develop  a  two-party  system  in  this 
country.  I  think  that  is  healthy  for 
this  country.  I  congratulate  him  for 
that. 

He  changed  not  only  politics  but  eco- 
nomics. He  was  probably  more  respon- 
sible than  anyone  else  for  the  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  personal  income  tax 
rates.  When  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  personal  income  tax 
rates  ran  all  the  way  up  to  70  percent. 
Ronald  Reagan  stated  time  and  time 
again  he  believed  individuals  should  be 
able  to  work  more  for  themselves  than 
they  did  for  Government.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  personal  income  tax 
rates  down  to  33  percent,  28  percent.  15 
percent,  and  zero  percent  for  those  peo- 
ple on  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
scale. 

He  turned  America's  economy 
around.  When  he  was  elected,  we  had 
inflation  rates  that  were  13  percent.  He 
cut  it  by  a  third.  We  had  interest  rates 
that  were  over  21  percent.  He  cut  them 
by  more  than  half.  We  had  unemployed 
at  almost  all-time  highs.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  longest  economic  re- 
bound this  country  has  ever  seen. 

And  we  have  now  employed  some- 
thing like  18  million  more  people  than 
we  did  back  in  1981  and  1982. 

Ronald  Reagan  changed  not  only  this 
country  and  the  economics  of  this 
country,  but  he  changed  the  world.  He 
believed  in  a  jwlicy  of  peace  through 
strength,  and  we  now  have  seen  some 
of  the  fruits  of  that  endeavor. 

I  remember  a  speech  that  he  made  in 
Berlin  when  he  challenged  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev to  tear  that  wall  down.  A  lot  of 
people,  a  lot  of  the  political  pundits, 
scoffed  at  him.  Yet  I  think  he.  more 
than  anyone,  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline of  communism,  and  really  the  in- 
spiration of  freedom  throughout  East- 
em  Europe,  throughout  Latin  America, 
throughout  South  America;  Ronald 
Reagan  symbolized  personal,  economic. 
and  religious  freedom. 

He  made  those  speeches;  he  con- 
vinced people.  People  would  look  at  the 
United  States  and  see  that  we  had 
something  they  did  not  have,  and  that 
was  freedom.  Ronald  Reagan,  more 
than  anyone  that  I  can  think  of.  was 
responsible  for  basically  the  selling  of 
America;  that  positive  attitude.  He  left 
us  a  legacy  of  which  I  think  we  all  as 
Americans  certainly  can  be  proud. 

He  renewed  the  spirit  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  at  the 
changes  that  happened  worldwide. 
when  we  see  the  changes  that  have 
happened  in  the  U.S.  military,  when  we 
see  the  renewed  strength  of  his  policy 
of  peace  through  strength,  his  policy  of 
standing  up  to  communism,  standing 
up  to  dictatorships,  I  think  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  our  affiliation,  our  rela- 
tionship, and  our  friendship  with  truly 
a   remarkable   human   being   who   not 


only  changed  the  United  States,  but 
changed  the  world  for  the  better. 

I  am  proud  to  call  Ronald  Reagan  my 
friend.  It  was  certainly  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  during  his  8  years  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  he  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  truly  one  of  the  great  Presi- 
dents of  this  great  country. 

1  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tliank  the  Senator  from  California,  and 
greet  him  as  again  being  a  fine  new 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  a  great 
addition  to  this  body  for  the  marvelous 
thing  he  is  doing  today  in  arranging  for 
this  tribute  to  Ronald  Reagan. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  on 
his  80th  birthday,  former  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  is  in  California 
today,  hopefully  kicking  up  his  heels 
with  a  little  celebration  on  this  day.  I 
am  sure  he  is  not  in  a  sedentary  activ- 
ity. He  is  probably  doing  a  little  riding; 
cutting  up  a  little  brush.  He  and  Mac 
Baldrige  used  to  enjoy  their  riding  out 
there  when  Mac  was  very  much  a  part 
of  our  Cabinet,  and  a  very  beloved 
member  of  that  Cabinet. 

There  is  so  much  I  could  say  to 
praise  the  former  President.  The  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  addressed 
those  economic  and  domestic  issues. 
One  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  going 
over  his  remarkable  life  and  all  his  ac- 
complishments. That  would  take  days. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  of  all  the 
gifts  we  could  give  Ronald  Reagan  on 
his  80th  birthday  as  a  nation,  none  of 
them  could  come  close  to  the  rare  gift 
he  has  given  each  and  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  his  years  here.  A 
self-worth,  a  renewed  energy,  and  re- 
newed self-esteem. 

Right  now.  as  we  pray  for  the  half- 
mlllion-plus  Americans  who  are  fight- 
ing the  tyranny  of  Saddam  Hussein  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  think  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate for  each  of  us  to  reflect  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  enjoying  the 
success  we  are  achieving  so  far  is  be- 
cause of  the  foresight,  the  leadership, 
and  the  preparation  by  Ronald  Reagan 
during  the  8  years  of  his  administra- 
tion with  his  companion.  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush. 

I  frankly  would  shudder  to  think 
where  we  would  be  right  now  if  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  not  fought  for  it,  and 
it  surely  was  not  an  easy  fight.  I  re- 
member how  he  fought  for  the  military 
budget,  and  he  fought  with  great  vigor. 
He  was  subject  to  derision  and  ridicule, 
and  harping  from  the  cliffs.  Oh,  yes,  I 
remember  all  of  that. 


If  just  one  gentleman  placed  in  the 
toolbox  of  the  Pentagon  all  of  the  tools 
that  have  enabled  us  to  fight  a  3-week 
war  with  less  than  50  casualties,  I 
would  shudder  to  think  where  we  would 
be  without  this  preparation.  We  simply 
would  not  be  in  position  to  confront 
the  hideous  threat  of  Saddam  Hussein 
and  what  he  stands  for. 

God  willing,  when  we  persevere 
against  Saddam  Hussein,  and  we  most 
certainly  will,  the  credit  for  our  suc- 
cess must  certainly  be  shared  by  this 
remarkable  American  leader  who  gave 
us  so  Very,  very  much. 

Happy  birthday  to  Ronald  Reagan. 
You  have  been  in  many  of  our  thoughts 
today  and  in  the  last  weeks,  and  we 
wish  you  the  very  best.  But  of  all  the 
gifts  and  blessings  you  deserve  on  your 
80th  birthday,  the  most  appropriate 
and  humble  offering  we  can  bestow  is 
simply  our  thanks. 

So  thank  you,  thank  you  very  much 
for  everything  you  have  done  for  our 
Nation.  And  may  you  and  that  dear 
helpmate  at  your  side,  Nancy  Reagan, 
that  spirited  woman  and  the  light  of 
your  life — may  she,  too,  accept  the 
grateful  prayers  as  you  go  about  your 
persoaal  style  of  meeting  people,  en- 
joying people,  loving  life,  and  may  you 
have  many  more  years  of  life  to  savor. 
You  are  a  great  friend  to  a  grateful  Na- 
tion. 

God  bless  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  58  seconds. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimri  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  as  in  morning  business 
for  about  4M!  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecCion? 

Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  celebration  of  the  80th  birth- 
day of  Ronald  Reagan,  our  40th  Presi- 
dent. 

Americans  called  upon  Ronald 
Reagaji  to  lead  our  Nation  during  a 
deeply  troubled  time.  I  remember  those 
times  well,  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
and  I  remember  well  the  times  that  we 
came  in  as  a  team  in  1980. 
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I  think  we  will  recall  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  superpowers  at  that 
time  were  at  a  historic  low.  Our  mili- 
tary capability  was  much  impaired 
after  some  years  of  neglect;  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  interest  rates  were 
approaching  record-level  highs.  Eco- 
nomic growth  was  stagnated.  The  cruel 
hand  of  recession  gripped  our  Nation. 
We  have  heard  about  the  decline  of 
America.  At  that  time,  that  voice  was 
heard  the  world  over.  These  were  the 
challenges  that  faced  Ronald  P.eagan 
on  his  inaugtiral  day  and,  yet,  despite 
the  long  odds,  the  8  years  that  followed 
truly  became  known  as  the  Reagan  rev- 
olution. 

Under  his  leadership,  a  new  relation- 
ship between  the  superpowers  was 
forged;  the  cold  war  was  won,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  new  world  order, 
which  President  Bush  has  commented 
on  time  and  time  again,  were  basically 
laid. 

As  a  consequence  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
free  market  philosophies,  the  Nation 
enjoyed  the  longest  sustained  period  of 
economic  growth  in  our  history. 

Under  Ronald  Reagan's  guiding  hand, 
the  premature  reports  of  America's  de- 
cline gave  way  to  pride  and  conviction 
for  "The  Next  American  Century." 
Ronald  Reagan  was  certainly  the  force, 
the  vision  behind  all  of  this  change. 

He  was  also  our  friend.  I  remember 
one  night  when  President  Reagan  and 
Mrs.  Reagan  visited  Fairbanks,  Alaska; 
they  were  there  to  join  in  a  historic 
meeting  with  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  My  wife  Nancy  and  I  had  the 
honor  of  having  them  stay  in  a  new 
home  we  had  built,  a  home  that  had 
never  been  occupied,  in  Fairbanks. 
This  is  kind  of  an  interesting  story. 
Everything  was  proceeding  according 
to  plan.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  home 
had  never  been  occupied.  They  came  in 
at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and, 
evidently,  there  was  some  tempera- 
mental plumbing  problem  in  the  home 
which  necessitated  some  late  night 
phone  calls  to  the  plumber,  and  that 
perplexed  the  team  of  Secret  Service 
men.  Throughout  the  ordeal,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  exhibited  noth- 
ing but  warmth,  good  humor,  and 
charm.  The  next  day  the  President  told 
me  that  he  had  little  trouble  solving  it. 
He  said,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  was  in  the  closet  reading  the  in- 
structions on  the  water  tank.  It  took  a 
little  while  to  circulate  the  hot  water 
in  the  house.  He  had  been  used  to  a  lit- 
tle quicker  use  in  the  White  House 
where  you  just  turn  the  water  on  and  it 
is  hot.  In  any  event,  it  was  a  personal, 
real  life  story  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
charm,  wit,  and  his  ability  to  deal  with 
situations  at  home. 

Indeed,  Ronald  Reagan  seems  bigger 
than  life,  and  history  will  certainly  re- 
gard him  as  a  giant  among  American 
Presidents.  He  is  also  a  fWend,  a  man  of 
generous  nature  and  warmth,  and  a 
man  of  true  humanity. 


Our  family  joins  with  his  family  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best  on  his  80th 
birthday,  and  may  God  bless  him  and 
keep  him  through  many  happy  returns. 
I  think  all  would  agree  that  our  Nation 
owes  a  great  debt  for  his  commitment 
and  fortitude  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chafee  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  371,  S.  372, 
and  S.  373  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

THE  BOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  others  have  spoken  about  the  80th 
birthday  of  President  Reagan.  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
President  Reagan  on  this,  the  occasion 
of  his  80th  birthday. 

When  we  think  of  President  Reagan, 
we  think  of  the  charm  and  good  will 
and  good  humor  that  he  constantly  ex- 
pressed. We  think  of  the  leadership 
that  he  gave  to  this  country  for  8 
years.  We  think  of  his  ability  to  re- 
spond swiftly  in  case  of  emergencies. 
We  think  of  a  man  of  great  wisdom. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  part  of 
the  leadership  for  4  of  those  years  and 
attended  the  meetings  at  the  White 
House  rather  regularly.  The  President 
was  not  a  man  who  wanted  to 
micromanage  everything.  He  took  the 
broad  issues  and  concentrated  on  them. 
I  think  he  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
finest  Presidents  we  have  ever  had. 

So  on  this,  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday,  8  decades,  4  score  years,  we 
wish  to  him  all  kinds  of  happiness  and 
good  health.  I  know  as  far  as  health 
goes  he  takes  good  care  of  himself,  he 
has  always  paced  himself. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  little  inci- 
dents stand  out  in  our  memories.  I  can 
remember  the  first  time  I  ever  met 
President  Reagan.  At  that  time,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  California, 
it  was  probably  in  1966,  maybe  it  was 
1964.  We  were  in  California  for  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association  Conven- 
tion. The  State  Republican  chairman 
invited  the  Republican  Governors  to 
meet  this  candidate  for  Governor  of 
California  at  a  local  country  club  one 
Sunday. 

So  we  went  out  there.  There  were 
about  25  or  30  of  us,  I  guess.  We  went 
out  there  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan.  Subsequently,  of  course,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  California.  I. 
at  the  time,  was  serving  as  the  Gov- 


ernor of  our  State.  He  from  the  most 
populous  State,  me  from  one  of  the 
least  populous  States  and  certainly  in 
size  the  smallest  State. 

But  I  had  great  pleasure  working 
with  him  on  different  issues,  whether 
we  were  meeting  in  Colorado  Springs 
or  we  were  meeting  in  California.  One 
year,  the  Republican  Governors  met  in 
Palm  Springs,  CA,  where  he  was  host. 
Subsequently,  he  came  to  our  State  for 
a  fundraiser.  Always  showing  great, 
good  humor.  The  patience  of  the  man 
was  astonishing,  as  he  would  go 
through  the  rituals  that  politicians 
were  required  to  go  through.  Then,  as  I 
mentioned  previously,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  him  when  I  was 
part  of  the  leadership  and  we  would  go 
to  the  White  House  for  the  meetings. 

So  he  is  a  grand  person,  one  we  look 
back  on  with  great  affection  and  re- 
spect and  wish  him  all  the  very,  very 
best  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SIMON).  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
recogrnized. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  President 
Reagan  and  to  wish  him  a  very  happy 
80th  birthday.  I  have  great  many 
memories  of  the  times  that  we  all 
spent  with  him  during  his  administra- 
tion. It  was  my  privilege  at  that  time, 
during  the  first  6  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, to  be  serving  in  the  leadership, 
and  we  had  many  occasions  to  meet 
with  him. 

I  savor  the  memories  of  those  times 
and  the  times  that  my  wife  Catherine 
and  I  were  able  to  spend  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Nancy,  even  including  right 
up  to  the  last  minute  when  they  left 
after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Bush.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  time  has 
gone  by  so  fast  since  President  Reagan 
was  inaugxirated,  but  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  send  him  our  best  regards. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  RONALD  REAGAN 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  40th  President,  Ronald  Wilson 
Reagan,  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday. 

"Win  one  for  the  Gipper."  Those 
words  spoken  by  Ronald  Reagan  play- 
ing George  Gipp  in  the  celebrated  film. 
"Knute  Rockne:  All  American"  echo 
through  American  culture,  especially 
Hoosier  culture,  as  a  simply  expression 
of  American  courage,  grit,  and  pride.  It 
is  sort  of  a  happy  coincidence  that  our 
40th  President  has  become  so  closely 
identified  with  such  a  cherished  bit  of 
Americana,  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  no 
accident. 

The  story  of  George  Gipp  is  not  im- 
like  that  of  the  story  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  A  midwestem  boy  makes  good, 
and  leads  his  team  to  victory  against 
all  the  odds.  If  you've  ever  been  to 
Notre  Dame's  lovely  campus  in  South 
Bend,  IN,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
George  Gipp  and   the  story  of  Notre 
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Dame's  football  team  captured  the 
imagination  of  moviegoers  as  well  as 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
story  of  Ronald  Reagan's  life  is  simi- 
larly inspiring.  He  came  from  a  family 
of  modest  means,  but  worked  his  way 
through  school  and  found  his  fortune — 
first  in  movies  and  then  in  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
most  about  President  Reagan  during 
my  tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  his  unceasing  concern  for  and 
work  on  behalf  of  American  families, 
and  traditional  values.  His  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  unborn,  rebuilding  the  nu- 
clear family,  encouraging  families  to 
look  inward  to  each  other  for  solutions 
to  their  most  basic  problems,  and  not 
always  toward  the  Government — all 
these  things  bespoke  a  very  real  inter- 
est in  and  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  family  as  the 
most  basic  building  block  of  our  soci- 
ety. President  Reagan  and  I  worked  to- 
gether to  double  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, to  help  give  families  more  of  their 
own  hard  earned  dollars  back.  We 
worked  together  to  help  give  parents 
more  say  in  their  children's  education. 
to  encourage  the  bolstering  of  char- 
acter, and  to  reemphasize  basic  skills. 
We  worked  together  to  let  the  family 
heal  itself.  I  amn  proud  of  our  many  so- 
cial policy  gains  made  during  the 
Reagan  revolution. 

Under  President  Reagan's  steward- 
ship, we  turned  a  tide  of  pessimism  in 
this  country  which  ran  rampant 
through  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  na- 
tional leadership.  We  became  a  strong 
Nation  once  again  with  a  revived  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  peace  through 
strength  and  a  renewed  recognition  of 
our  greatest  resource — the  American 
people. 

Ronald  Reagan's  call  for  a  defense 
against  ballistic  missile  attack,  or  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  was  pre- 
scient indeed.  In  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  world  has  witnessed  the  successful 
use  of  a  missile  defense  system  and  the 
vulnerability  of  nations  lacking  such  a 
defense.  Clearly,  countries  like  Iraq 
cannot  be  expected  to  follow  the  arcane 
logic  of  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
destruction  nor  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty 
created  to  govern  United  States-Soviet 
relations.  The  naysayers  who  vehe- 
mently opposed  President  Reagan's  ini- 
tiatives, claiming  such  a  defense  sys- 
tem would  not  work  and  should  not  be 
deployed,  should  reevaluate  their  posi- 
tions today. 

Ronald  Reagan  showed  us,  however. 
that  our  true  secret  weapon  was  our 
people.  In  presiding  over  the  greatest 
peacetime  expansion  of  our  economy 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  implemented  progrowth 
policies  to  unleash  the  resourcefulness, 
ingenuity,  and  potential  possessed  by 
each  and  every  American.  He  restored 
opportunity  to  those  previously  hin- 
dered by  the  economic  policies  of  lead- 


ers who  lacked  the  unending  vision 
that  true  liberty  provides.  Ronald 
Reagan  renewed  our  faith  in  ourselves 
and  our  ability  to  achieve  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  President  Reagan  initiated 
thiB  revitalization  and  we  must  con- 
tinue the  course  of  growth  so  that  all 
Americans  may  share  in  the  American 
dream. 

Thus,  on  his  80th  birthday,  let  us  re- 
commit ourselves  to  the  powerful  ideas 
of  »  great  leader— a  peace  premised  on 
strength,  growth  fueled  by  the  poten- 
tial of  the  American  people,  and  a  soci- 
ety based  on  the  bedrock  of  the  family. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire,  is  it 
proper  at  this  time  to  have  regular 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business.  A  motion  to  pro- 
ceed as  in  morning  business  is  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  able  to 
proceed  for  a  few  minutes  as  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  

ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  share  with  the  Senate  an  important 
new  development  on  the  issue  of  explo- 
ration and  development  of  the  coastal 
plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Alaska.  It  is  a  subject  we  are 
going  to  be  discussing  at  length,  I  am 
sure,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  this 
coming  year.' 

On  Monday,  Secretary  of  Interior 
Manuel  Lujan  announced  the  findings 
of  a  new  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
analysis  of  ANWR— that  is  what  we 
call  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge— oil  resource  potential.  That  as- 
sessment concluded  that  the  potential 
for  the  discovery  of  economically  re- 
coverable oil  on  the  coastal  plain  of 
ANWR  is  extremely  high.  In  fact,  it  is 
much  higher  than  we  previously 
thought. 

In  1987,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior completed  its  first  study  of  the  oil 
resources  beneath  the  coastal  plain  of 
ANWR.  That  is  known  as  the  1002  re- 
port. That  report  estimated  that  the 
volume  of  recoverable  oil  on  the  plain 
of  the  Arctic  from  a  low  of  600  million 
barrels — that  is  still  a  pretty  large 
field  in  the  south  48 — to  a  whopping  9.2 
biDion  barrels  of  oil.  That  would  be  a 
world  class  discovery. 

I  remember  at  the  time  when  we  first 
ware  looking  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  esti- 
mate was  that  there  was  a  1-percent 
chance  that  there  would  be  a  billion 
barrels.  We  have  already  produced  9 
billion  barrels  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  Mr. 
President. 

The  likely  probability  of  discovering 
commercial  quantities  of  oil  at  ANWR 
has  been  set  at  29  percent,  not  the  1 
percent  that  I  mentioned  for  Prudhoe 
Bay.  And  if  we  look  at  this  report,  they 


are  really  incredible  figures;  they  are 
figures  of  optimism. 

The  Secretary  revised  those  figures 
of  that  1987  report  yesterday.  Based 
upon  a  review  of  four  additional  test 
wells— this  is  not  just  guesstimates 
based  upon  the  structures — but  test 
wells  drilled  north  of  the  coastal  plain, 
an  analysis  of  the  800  line  miles  of  re- 
processed geophysics^  data  based  on 
those  test  wells  and  a  study  of  seismic 
data  collected  from  offshore  of  ANWR, 
the  ch*.nces  of  finding  oil  in  ANWR  are 
now  doubled  as  compared  to  the  1987 
report  which,  as  I  said,  were  very  opti- 
mistic and  were  quite  large  compared 
to  that  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  mar- 
ginal probability  of  finding  oil  in  this 
part  of  the  Arctic  increased  from  19 
percent  from  the  1987  1002  report  to  an 
overwhelming  46  percent. 

To  iiut  those  figxires  in  perspective, 
there  ie  a  1-in-lOO  chance  of  locating  oil 
in  any  average  field  in  the  United 
States.  A  l-in-3  chance  of  hitting  an  oil 
well  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent 
prospect  anywhere  in  the  world.  Hav- 
ing a  19  percent  chance  of  finding  oil 
was  a  ^orld-class  prospect  based  on  the 
1987  report,  but  to  have  an  almost  50-50 
chance,  a  46  percent  chance  of  discover- 
ing oil  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  occur- 
rence (or  anyone  in  the  oil  business. 

This  new  report  also  upgraded  the  es- 
timated size  of  the  field.  In  1987,  ANWR 
was  eatimated  to  have  3.23  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil.  That  figure  has  been  in- 
creased to  3.57  billion  barrels.  That  is 
an  increase  of  340  million  barrels.  That 
is  the  size  of  any  of  the  gigantic  fields 
of  the  Bouth  48. 

YestJerday,  Chairman  Johnston  and 
Senator  Wallop  introduced  legislation 
which  would  open  ANWR  to  environ- 
mentally sensitive  development.  Their 
bill  contains  what  we  call  a  blackmail 
clause,  a  provision  I  cannot  support, 
and  I  will  be  discussing  it  more  on  the 
floor  later.  Senator  Murkowski  and  I 
also  have  an  ANWR  bill  pending. 

As  the  Senate  begins  deliberations  on 
these  measures,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
contemplate  the  great  energy  store- 
house that  Alaska  has  to  offer  the  Na- 
tion ill  this  time  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  report 
of  that  statement  printed  in  the  An- 
choraje  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Pactsheet.  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refugre] 

RBCOVERABLE  OIL  RESOURCE  UPDATE 

In  1967.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
vided Congress  with  an  analysis  of  the  oil  re- 
sources beneath  the  1.5  million  acre  coastal 
plain  of  the  19  million  acre  Arctic  National 
Wlldliffe  Refuge  (ANWR).  Congress  requested 
the  assessment  of  the  coastal  plain's  oil  re- 
source potential  in  section  1002  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980. 
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The  Secretary  reported  that  the  coastal 
plain  Is  the  most  outstanding  petroleum  ex- 
ploration target  remaining  in  the  onshore 
United  States.  The  estimated  volume  of  re- 
coverable oil  In  the  coastal  plain  ranged 
from  600  million  to  9.2  billion  barrels,  with  a 
mean  of  3.2  billion  barrels.  The  marginal 
probability  of  discovering  economically  re- 
coverable oil  was  estimated  to  be  19  percent, 
and  the  minimum  size  of  economic  oil  fields 
was  estimated  to  be  440  million  barrels. 

Based  on  available  projections  of  U.S.  oil 
demand,  domestic  production,  and  imports, 
the  Secretary  estimated  that  at  its  peak,  the 
production  of  3.2  billion  barrels  of  oil  from 
the  coastal  plain  would  provide  8  percent  of 
U.S.  domestic  oil  production.  4  percent  of 
total  U.S.  demand,  and  reduce  imports  by 
nearly  9  percent.  In  addition,  this  production 
would  provide  net  national  economic  bene- 
fits of  J79.4  billion,  including  Federal  reve- 
nues of  S38  billion. 

The  Secretary  estimated  that  exploration 
and  development  of  3.2  billion  barrels  of  oil 
would  directly  affect  only  12,650  acres  or  0.8 
percent  of  the  coastal  plain.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  affecting  an  area  the  size  of  Washing- 
ton D.C.'s  Dulles  Airport  in  an  area  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

In  May.  1990.  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's Assistant  Secretary-Land  and  Minerals 
Management  asked  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (BLM)  to  review  geological  and  geo- 
physical data  developed  after  the  1987  assess- 
ment and  to  determine  if  that  new  informa- 
tion changed  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  recov- 
erable oil  resources  in  the  coastal  plain.  If 
its  estimate  changed  as  a  result  of  new  infor- 
mation, it  was  asked  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  leasing  the  oil  re- 
sources for  exploration  and  development. 

The  BLM  initiated  its  reassessment  in 
June  1990.  New  information  used  in  the  reas- 
sessment Included  geological  data  from  four 
wells  drilled  near  the  coastal  plain.  800  line 
miles  of  reprocessed  geophysical  data  col- 
lected from  the  coastal  plain,  and  some  addi- 
tional seismic  data  from  offshore  areas  near 
the  coastal  plain. 

In  February,  1991  BLM  notified  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  that  it  had  completed  its  reas- 
sessment of  the  new  information  and  had 
drawn  the  following  conclusions  on  economi- 
cally recoverable  oil  beneath  the  coastal 
plain. 

(1)  The  marginal  probability  of  economic 
success  (i.e.  the  potential  for  oil  recovery) 
increased  flrom  19  percent  in  the  1987  assess- 
ment to  46  percent. 

(2)  The  mean  resource  estimate  of  eco- 
nomically recoverable  oil  in  the  coastal 
plain  increased  from  3.23  to  3.57  billion  bar- 
rels. 

(3)  The  minimum  economic  field  size 
(MES)  decreased  from  440  to  400  million  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

These  conclusions  are  currently  being  re- 
viewed within  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

The  BLM  Is  continuing  its  reassessment  of 
economics  of  developing  the  oil  resources  of 
the  coastal  plain.  That  reassessment  is  based 
in  part  on  information  recently  published  by 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  BLM  has  not 
completed  this  portion  of  the  reassessment. 
This  portion  of  the  reassessment  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  April  1,  1991. 

Based  upon  BLM's  reassessment,  the  De- 
partment believes  that  the  resource  esti- 
mates contained  in  the  1987  report  to  Con- 
gress are  accurate.  The  coastal  plain  of 
ANWR  is  viewed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
North  Slope  oil  province  which  includes 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  Canadian  discoveries  in  the 


MacKenzie  River  Delta.  The  potential  for  the 
discovery  of  commercially  producible  oil  in 
the  coastal  plain  is  extremely  high. 

[From  the  Anchorage  (AK)  Times.  Feb.  5, 
1991] 

Stl'dy  Improves  Odds  of  ANWR 
Development 

iBy  E.  Michael  Myers) 
Washington.— The  Interior  Department  on 
Monday  predicted  oil  companies  would  have 
about  a  99  percent  chance  of  finding  a  com- 
mercially productive  oil  field  beneath  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge's  coastal 
plain,  despite  earlier  studies  showing  much 
lower  odds. 

The  agency  earlier  said  there  was  only  a  19 
percent  probability  of  finding  an  economi- 
cally viable  oil  field  beneath  the  1.5  million- 
acre  plain  on  Alaska's  North  Slope. 

"This  has  risen  to  46  percent,"  said  Steve 
Goldstein,  a  spokesman  for  Interior  Sec- 
retary Manuel  Lujan. 

The  prediction  was  released  by  the  agency 
at  the  close  of  a  briefing  on  its  new  budget. 
It  likely  will  trigger  a  heated  battle  between 
environmentalists,  who  have  made  preserva- 
tion of  the  refuge  a  legislative  priority,  and 
those  seeking  to  open  the  refuge  to  explo- 
ration and  development. 

The  department  projected  congressional 
approval  of  ANWR  exploration  this  year, 
with  the  part  lease  sale  in  late  1993  generat- 
ing J1.9  billion. 

"For  purposes  of  engaging  the  public  de- 
bate on  ANWR,  we  are  obliged  to  release 
these  preliminary  figures  which,  if  they  hold 
up,  put  a  new  perspective  on  the  ANWR  de- 
bate." Goldstein  said. 

The  department's  estimate  of  recoverable 
oil  in  the  refuge  did  not  increase,  but  it  said 
10  new  prospects  or  "traps"  were  identified 
in  a  survey  last  year. 

The  department  previously  estimated  the 
refuge's  coastal  plain  could  yield  between  600 
million  and  9.4  billion  recoverable  barrels  of 
oil.  The  agency  said  its  estimate  of  economi- 
cally recoverable  oil  has  increased  to  3.57  bil- 
lion barrels,  from  earlier  estimates  of  3.23 
billion. 

Lujan  said  the  federal  government  as- 
sumes, for  budget  purjxDses.  it  will  collect 
the  entire  $1.9  billion. 

The  oil  industry  has  considered  a  20  per- 
cent chance  of  finding  oil  as  exceptionally 
good. 

Sen.  Bennett  Johnston,  D-La..  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, said  he  would  introduce  a  bill  today  call- 
ing for  oil  drilling  on  the  coastal  plain,  but 
giving  the  state  no  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  royalties. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  said  the  bill  includes  a 
"blackmail  clause"  that  would  force  Alaska 
to  accept  a  50  percent  split  instead  of  the  90 
percent  the  state  usually  receives.  If  Alaska 
sued  to  get  90  percent  of  the  royalties,  there 
could  be  no  development  of  ANWR.  Stevens 
said. 

"I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  rush  to  pass 
this  at  any  price."  he  said.  "I  think  we  are 
in  for  a  nice,  long  battle." 

Rep.  Don  Young.  R-Alaska.  has  introduced 
a  House  bill  to  develop  ANWR.  Sens.  Stevens 
and  Frank  Murkowski  are  trying  to  push  a 
similar  measure  through  the  Senate. 

But  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel  said  there  is 
room  for  discussion. 

"We  want  ANWR  open,  we  said  we  would 
negotiate."  Hickel  said. 

Hlckel  was  in  Washington  for  the  National 
Governors  Association  conference  and  is 
scheduled  to  address  the  National  Press  Club 


in    Washington    today    (9    a.m.    broadcast 
KSKA.  FM91). 

The  agency's  announcement  came  hours 
after  Hickel  and  Lujan  discussed  issues  fac- 
ing Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  leader  if  it  is  proper  at 
this  time  to  call  up  a  special  Senate 
resolution  and  have  It  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  assuming 
we  do  it  prior  to  3:30. 


COMMENDING  DAVID  BAUMEISTER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  50)  to  commend  David 
Baumeister  for  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his 
community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  leadership  for  its 
prompt  action  in  clearing  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  very  important  and  timely  as 
a  gesture  of  good  will  and  faith  in  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  who  is  at  this 
time  sort  of  under  the  weather  at 
home.  It  is  a  chance  to  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  him  for  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  our  country  and  to  our 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  50)  was  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  50 
Whereas  the  programs  which  do  the  most 
to  define  the  character  of  any  community 
are  made  possible  through  the  commitment 
and  resourcefulness  of  volunteers; 

Whereas  volunteerism  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  organized  athletics 
for  young  people  as  well  as  to  amateur  ath- 
letics; 

Whereas  David  Baumeister  bom  February 
19.  1944.  served  his  country  as  an  Army  heli- 
copter pilot,  including  service  in  Vietnam, 
before  becoming  a  commercial  helicopter 
pilot; 

Whereas  he  has  resided  in  Anchorage.  Alas- 
ka, since  1969; 

Whereas  Mr.  Baumeister  has  established 
himself  as  a  leader  in  Alaska's  business  com- 
munity during  a  successful  career  in  avia- 
tion, first  as  a  helicopter  pilot,  then  working 
his  way  up  and  ultimately  becoming  presi- 
dent of  his  firm  in  1984; 

Whereas,  while  achieving  success  in  busi- 
ness, he  has  also  been  selfless  in  oommitting 
himself  to  community  service  in  many 
forms,  including  several  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  Anchorage's  youths; 

Whereas  Mr.  Baumeister  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Anchorage  Boys 
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Club,  the  Board  of  Junior  Achievement  of 
Alaska  and  is  the  current  president  of  the 
Anchorage  Hockey  Referee  Association; 

Whereas  he  has  served  as  President  of  the 
Anchorage  Olympic  Organizing  Committee. 
which  led  successful  efforts  to  name  Anchor- 
age as  the  United  States'  candidate  for  the 
site  of  the  1992  and  1994  winter  Olympic 
games;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Baumeister's  contributions 
have  improved  the  lives  of  the  residents  of 
Anchorage  and  helped  to  establish  the  inter- 
national caliber  of  winter  sports  in  Alaska: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  David  Baumeister  for  a 
lifetime  of  contributions  in  business  and 
community  service  which  have  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agrreed  to  and  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 


JMI 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDITIONAL 
RECESS  OR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  inunediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
59  now  at  the  desk,  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  conditional  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  59) 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday,  February  6,  1991.  it 
stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday.  February  19.  1991.  or  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 
whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
February  7,  1991,  or  Friday,  February  8.  1991. 
pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  "majority 
leader,  or  his  designee.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution.  It  stands  in  recess  or  ad- 
journment until  2:30  post  meridiem  on  Tues- 
day, February  19,  1991.  or  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  the  second  day  after  members  are 
notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  this  concurrent  resolution,  whichever  oc- 
curs first. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
Interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Re$.  59)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed,  en  bloc,  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  18  and  19; 
that  the  resolutions  be  agreed  to;  and 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERVICE  ON  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  CONGRESS  ON  THE  LI- 
BRARY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  10)  to  allow  another  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary in  place  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to;  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  10 
Resohed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  effective  for  the 
Ona  Hundred  Second  Congress,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  may  designate  another 
member  of  the  Committee  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brar>  in  place  of  the  Chairman. 


lire 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATE  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRINTING  AND  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  35)  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
and  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress 
on  the  Library,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to;  as  follows; 

S.  Res.  36 
^solved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
ber* of  the  following  joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

JOINT  COMMrTTEE  ON  PRINTING:  Mr.  Ford  Of 

Kentucky.  Mr.  DeConcini  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Gore  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Stevens  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

Joint  Commfitee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Pell  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini of  Arizona.  Mr.  Moynihan  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Stevens  of 
Aiaeka. 


.gre( 
lis 


'  February  6,  1991 

VERMONT  BICENTENNIAL  DAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58,  desigrnating  Vermont  Bicenten- 
nial D»y  and  that  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration; 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  deemed 
read  a  third  time  and  passed;  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table;  find  that  the  preamble  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  58 

Whereas  1991  marks  the  bicentennial  of  the 
end  of  taie  proud  fourteen-year  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Vermont; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Vermont  gave 
unstlntingly  to  the  cause  of  independence  of 
the  original  thirteen  colonies; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Vermont  became 
the  State  of  Vermont  on  March  4,  1791,  the 
first  Republic  to  become  a  State  and  the 
fourteenth  State  to  join  the  Union; 

Whereas  the  State  of  Vermont  has  contin- 
ued to  Contribute  to  the  Union  over  the  past 
two  huadred  years,  first  in  agriculture,  then 
in  manufacturing,  and  always  in  education 
and  political  thought; 

Whereas  Vermont  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
preservetlon  and  use  of  its  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  citizens,  citizens  of 
other  States,  and  for  generations  of  all  citi- 
zens to  come;  and 

Whereas  on  March  4,  1991,  Vermont  will 
begin  its  third  century  of  statehood:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled.  That  March  4,  1991  is  des- 
ignated as  "Vermont  Bicentennial  Day",  and 
the  Preeident  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  acknowledging  the  con- 
tributions of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  134 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Thurmond,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  be 
made  of  S.  134,  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Association,  to  reflect  correc- 
tions I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qucrum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


oi: 


DER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Smith 
be  recognized  to  address  the  Senate  for 
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not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  and  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  5  p.m.  today;  that 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  5  p.m. 
today,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  to 
date,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
waived,  and  no  motions  or  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule,  and  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
comments  to  those  of  the  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  gone  before  me  to 
congratulate  Ronald  Reagan  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  80th  birthday. 

President  Reagan's  birthday  had  a 
special  meaning  in  my  family  because 
that  was  my  grandmothers  birthday, 
February  6.  She  was  in  good  company. 
She  also  decided  to  marry  my  grand- 
father on  the  same  day,  on  her  birth- 
day. And  so  when  Ronald  Reagan's 
birthday  came  around,  that  was  always 
a  very  special  day  for  two  reasons — 
three,  actually — in  my  family. 

So  I  want  to  say  happy  birthday,  Mr. 
President,  and  just  to  add  a  couple  of 
comments  in  reminiscing  about  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Of  course,  in  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary, Mr.  President,  it  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  time  when  Mr.  Reagan,  in  1976 
through  1980,  decided  to  come  to  New 
Hampshire  many  times.  I  recall  in  the 
1980  primary,  when  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  were  going  at  it  pretty 
well  in  that  primary,  a  few  of  us  living 
in  some  of  the  small  towns  in  New 
Hampshire,  suggested  that  then  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  come  to  our  small  towns 
and  see  the  people  around  the  country- 
side, which  he  did. 

I  will  never  forget  him  visiting 
Wolfeboro,  NH,  a  town  where  I  lived  at 
the  time  and  then  going  on  a  tour 
around  the  lake  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  to  towns  populated  by  no 
more  than  2,000  or  3.000  people,  some- 
times much  less. 

On  this  particular  day,  he  came  with 
Nancy  by  bus  in  a  snowstorm.  He  came 
into  the  high  school  where  I  taught, 
and  spoke  to  a  large  crowd  which  had 
assembled  there,  probably  400  or  500 
people.  I  did  not  know  him  personally 
at  the  time.  I  walked  up  to  him  and  in- 
troduced myself  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  sign  a  little  token  that  a  friend 
of  mine  had  stuck  in  front  of  him.  Iron- 
ically, it  was  a  picture  of  Ronald 
Reagan  with  the  White  House  in  the 
background.  My  friend  asked  him  to 
sign  on  his  new  home,  which  he  took 
the  time  to  do. 


Another  memory  I  have  is  that  dur- 
ing my  first  campaign  for  Congress, 
when  there  was  a  mistake  that  was 
made  by  some  of  the  staff  people,  who 
gave  then  President  Reagan  some  false 
information  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
slight  embarrassment  to  me,  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  time  to  personally  call 
me,  seek  me  out  on  the  campaign  trail, 
and  to  ai)ologize  personally,  which  is 
something  I  never  forgot.  I  think  that 
tells  you  a  lot  about  the  kind  of  man 
President  Ronald  Reagan  was. 

Another  special  meaning  for  me  was 
the  fact  that  on  March  31,  1981,  Ronald 
Reagan  was  shot  in  an  attempted  as- 
sassination. That  was  also  my  birth- 
day, and  I  remember  having  mixed  feel- 
ings at  that  time  in  hearing  that  hor- 
rible news. 

All  I  can  say  is,  Mr.  President,  the  4 
years  that  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
while  you  were  President  in  your  sec- 
ond term,  are  years  I  will  never  forget. 
And  it  certainly  was  a  privilege  to 
work  with  you  on  your  agenda. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  we  can 
talk  about  and  think  about  in  terms  of 
President  Reagan,  but  as  we  look  at 
our  troops  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
we  think  about  the  Patriot  missile,  and 
we  think  about  the  weapons  that  our 
men  and  women  have  at  their  disposal, 
although  he  exclusively  does  not  de- 
serve all  the  credit,  he  certainly  de- 
serve much  of  the  credit  for  what  they 
have  to  use. 

I  remember,  in  the  early  1980's  the 
morale  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
services  was  low.  That  has  escalated 
now  to  great  pride  to  wear  the  uniform, 
with  the  appropriate  support  of  the 
men  and  women  who  serve,  which  is  so 
much  deserved.  Ronald  Reagan  de- 
serves much  of  that  credit. 

Finally  Mr.  President — I  think  it  is 
certainly  a  tribute  to  the  man— you 
can  compare  him  somewhat  with  many 
historical  figures  who  were  criticized 
frequently,  but  even  his  enemies,  polit- 
ical enemies  who  sometimes  were  so 
brutal  upon  him  publicly,  I  think  pri- 
vately respected  him  and  loved  him  for 
the  type  of  man  he  was. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the 
years  that  I  have  known  him,  he  did 
not  hold  a  grudge.  If  he  did,  he  kept  it 
to  himself.  That  certainly  says  a  lot.  If 
he  did  not  love  his  enemies,  he  cer- 
tainly charmed  them.  I  think  that  also 
is  a  tribute. 

He  was  kind  of  like  somebody  who 
lived  next  door.  He  loved  sports.  He 
played  sports.  He  had  a  unique  ability 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  America,  to 
make  us  feel  good  about  ourselves,  to 
dwell  on  the  positive,  not  the  negative. 
That  is  how  I  will  remember  him. 

I  think  he  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  our  best  Presidents.  I  am  pleased 
and  privileged  to  have  served  in  this 
Congress  with  him,  and  I  want  at  this 
time  to  say  happy  birthday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  many  more. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
adjourned  until  5  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  3:38  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  5  p.m.  the  same  day. 


AFTER  ADJOURNMENT 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1991 

The  Senate  met  at  5:01  p.m.,  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  exercise  his  prerogative. 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
the  clerk  to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
not  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wallop  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  381  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


THE  BIG  GREEN  TEST 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day several  of  my  colleagues  launched 
a  big  green  attack  against  President 
Bush.  As  usuail,  their  obsolete  missiles 
were  off  target.  The  only  damage  was 
to  the  credibility  of  extremists  in  the 
environmental  movement.  Their  bar- 
rage was  precipitated  by  the  White 
House  proposals  on  global  warming  to 
the  U.N.  Intergovernmental  Negotiat- 
ing Committee  on  a  framework  conven- 
tion on  climate  change. 

This  rather  formidable  sounding 
committee  is  negotiating  a  treaty  to 
limit  emissions  of  the  so-called  green- 
house gases.  As  my  colleagxies  will  re- 
call, back  in  the  late  1970's,  the  climate 
issue  was  whether  the  E^th  was  enter- 
ing a  new  ice  age.  We  were  experienc- 
ing cold  winter  temperatures. 

One  thing  Members  of  Congress  have 
simply  not  been  able  to  come  to  grips 
with  is  that  God  has  something  to  do 
with  life  and  that  changes  in  climate 
are  not  necessarily  somebody's  fault. 
The  image  at  that  time  was  one  of  gla- 
ciers rolling  down  from  ttfe  Appalach- 
ian Mountains,  engulfing  Washington 
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in  ice.  The  closest  we  came  to  an  ice 
age  was  when  the  Potomac  River  froze, 
allowing  us  to  walk  over  to  Virginia. 

Having  been  discredited  about  the  ice 
age,  the  enviro-scientists  decided  we 
were  really  experiencing  global  warm- 
ing. Several  years  ago,  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee  held  hearings  with 
NASA,  NOAA,  and  university  scholars 
describing  their  elaborate  computer 
models  which  demonstrated  that  the 
Earth  was  turning  into  a  greenhouse 
because  of  carbon  dioxide  and  CFC 
emissions.  As  work  progressed,  ques- 
tions arose  about  flaws  in  the  models 
and  in  measuring  techniques.  For  in- 
stance, we  rely  on  temperature  data 
over  a  100-year  period  taken  in  such  lo- 
cations as  Rosslyn,  VA.  which  was 
transformed  from  pastures  to  concrete 
canyons.  A  more  appropriate  measure 
is  average  ocean  temperatures  which 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  pouring 
of  concrete.  Analysis  of  such  records 
has  called  into  question  the  argument 
about  global  warming. 

The  advocates  of  global  warming 
have  ignored  these  recent  twists  in  the 
science,  and  pretend  that  their  •original 
arguments  are  valid.  President  Bush. 
on  the  other  hand,  has  acknowledged 
the  scientific  uncertainty.  He  has 
taken  a  reasoned  approach  which  seeks 
to  limit  greenhouse  gases  without  de- 
stroying our  economy.  At  the  U.N.  con- 
ference, he  has  proposed  an  action  plan 
to  reduce  emissions  of  gases  affecting 
the  climate.  We  are  exercising  pru- 
dence, but  not  becoming  hysterical 
about  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  recent  articles  by 
Warren  Brookes  on  the  lack  of  warm- 
ing data  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  5.  1991) 

DEBATE  Hotter  Than  the  Earth'' 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Even  as  environmentalists  ponder  the  dev- 
astation in  the  Persian  Gulf,  another  of  their 
major  policy  issues  Is  under  heated  attack  in 
the  United  States. 

NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville 
just  released  updated  findings  of  the  trend  in 
global  temperatures  as  measured  by  sat- 
ellites since  1979  through  1990  and  found— no 
trend.  What's  more  the  findings  show  that 
1990  was  only  the  fourth  warmest  year  in  the 
12-year  record,  and  only  0.13  degree  higher 
than  the  1979-1990  mean.  (See  Chart  and 
Table.) 

This  totally  contradicts  the  release  earlier 
this  month  from  James  Hansen  of  NASA's 
Goddard  Space  Inctltute,  that  said  1990  was 
the  warmest  year  in  the  global  (land>  record. 
and  that  the  decade  of  the  1980s  included  the 
seven  warmest  years  in  that  record  going 
back  more  than  100  years. 

Not  so,  say  Marshall/Alabama  scientists 
Roy  Spencer  and  John  Christy.  Not  only  was 
1990  below  1980,  1987  and  1988,  but  the  entire 
12-year  period  shows  a  decadal  trend  of  0.048 
degrees  that,  according  to  atmospheric  sci- 
entist Christy,  "is  not  significantly  different 
from  lero."  Yet  that  is  the  decade  in  which 


global  warming  was  first  identified  as  a  prob- 
lem. 

What  accounts  for  this  shocking  reversal 
of  Mr.  Hansen's  temperature  record?  One 
reason  is  that  both  the  Hansen  record  and 
the  one  maintained  by  British  scientists  are 
confined  to  land,  leaving  out  the  70  percent 
of  the  Earth's  surface  covered  by  water. 

A£  Mr.  Christy  told  us.  "Our  satellite  data 
did  confirm  that  over  the  Northern  land 
masses  March  1990  was  the  warmest  anomaly 
on  the  record,  but  it  was  completely  offset 
by  the  data  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
where  the  surface  is  mostly  ocean." 

Another  reason  is  that  those  land  records 
are  "polluted"  by  the  urban  heat  inland  ef- 
fect. City  temperatures  are  automatically 
inflated  by  the  presence  of  concrete  and  as- 
phalt. While  some  adjustment  is  made  to  ac- 
count for  this,  many  meteorologists  think 
that  adjustment  is  insufficient. 

Ae  Mr.  Christy  said,  "The  sampling  in  the 
land  temperature  record  is  very  suspect.  Not 
only  is  it  limited  to  point  sources,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  more  and  more  of  those 
sources  are  urban,  especially  airports." 

In  response.  Mr.  Hansen  of  NASA  has  been 
arsreing  that  the  satellite  data  are  not  reli- 
able because  the.v  are  too  influenced  by  cool- 
er stratospheric  temperatures. 

But  Mr.  Christy  says.  "We  have  taken  all 
of  tne  stratospheric  readings  out  of  our 
record,  and  it  still  shows  no  trend.  I  would 
argue  that  our  data  are  more  reliable  be- 
cause at  each  of  our  readings  we  are  measur- 
ing 50.000  cubic  kilometers  of  atmosphere 
15.000  times  a  day.  compared  with  random- 
point  readings  on  land." 

Mr.  Christy  cites  the  fact  that  the  satellite 
data  for  the  United  States  correlate  with  the 
U.S.  urban  adjusted  land  record  at  .93,  that 
■for  climate  is  about  as  close  as  you  could 
possibly  get." 

Mr.  Christy  argues  that  "the  best  place  to 
measure  climate  is  in  the  deep  layers  of  the 
troposphere,  where  the  reading  data  can  be 
robustly  correlated  and  avoid  all  the  land 
record  biases." 

We  asked  him  how  he  felt  about  Mr.  Han- 
sen's argument  that  the  decade  of  the  1980s 
proves  that  the  greenhouse  effect  has  arrived 
and  that  we  should  take  policy  actions  now. 

■  If  it  is  here  and  happening,  it  is  very 
small,  indeed.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
parallel  between  this  issue  and  acid  rain  and 
the  NAPAP  study.  A  decade  ago  we  thought 
acid  rain  was  a  major  catastrophe,  but  10 
years  of  science  showed  it  was  not  as  serious 
as  we  thought.  Unfortunately,  the  politi- 
cians went  ahead  and  ignored  the  science.  I 
worry  that  the  same  thing  could  be  happen- 
ing on  global  warming." 

Indeed,  this  week  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change  (IPCC)  is  urging 
PreFident  Bush  to  join  the  European  nations 
in  calling  for  major  policy  agreements  to  re- 
duce carbon  dioxide  emissions,  the  principal 
greenhouse  gas. 

Last  Friday,  two  groups  of  scientists 
lashed  out  against  this  IPCC  pressure  for  ac- 
tion, urging  Mr.  Bush  to  stand  firm  on  his 
position  against  signing  any  such  policy  ac- 
cords. 

TWenty-one  environmental  scientists  led 
by  Robert  Balling,  director  of  the  Labora- 
torj-  of  Climatology  of  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Patrick  Michaels  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bush  telling 
him  that  "[tlhe  working  hypothesis  of  this 
group  of  scientists  is  that  the  impact  of  fu- 
ture climatic  change  is  likely  to  be  much 
less  severe  than  generally  expected,  perhaps 
ever  neutral  or  even  beneficial." 

At  the  same  time,  the  prestigious  George 
C.  Marshall  Institute  released  an  update  of 


its  1989  Btudy  by  Robert  C.  Jastrow,  founder 
and  past  director  of  NASA's  Goddard  Space 
Institute,  William  Nierenberg,  former  direc- 
tor of  tlie  Scripps  Institution  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  (NAS) 
Climate  Research  Board  and  Frederick  Seltz, 
past  president  of  the  NAS  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Society. 

The  new  Jastrow/Werenberg/Seltz  study 
concludes  that,  even  if  you  assume  most  of 
the  0.5  degree  warming  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  100  years  is  due  to  greenhouse 
gases,  the  most  likely  scenario  for  a  dou- 
bling of  CO2  is  an  additional  warming  of  from 
0.4  degrees  to  1.8  degrees  and  a  likely  figure 
of  1.1  degrees. 

That  Js  consistent  with  estimates  by  other 
prominent  climate  modelers,  including  the 
Max  Plsnck  Institute  (0.7  degrees)  and  Mi- 
chael Schlesinger  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois (1.3  degrees). 

It  Is,  however,  far  below  the  2.5  degrees 
now  endorsed  by  the  IPCC,  and  the  4.5  de- 
grees promoted  by  Mr.  Hansen,  both  based  on 
models— not  actual  observations. 

Says  the  new  Marshall  Institute  report;  "It 
is  difficult  to  place  any  degree  of  confidence 
in  currant  attempts  to  simulate  the  Earth's 
climate  and  in  their  forecasts  for  the  green- 
house effect  in  the  coming  century,  consider- 
ing how  poorly  they  have  fared  in  accounting 
for  changes  observed  in  the  past  century." 

Most  of  all,  the  report  demonstrates  how 
shocking  is  the  variation  in  the  climate 
records  between  the  promoters  of  global 
warminf  and  the  satellite  data:  "The  sat- 
ellite results  show  no  unusual  temperature 
increase  in  1990." 

The  IpCC  had  better  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem before  it  tries  to  rearrange  the  economic 
systems  of  the  world. 

Satellite  temperature  measurements — Departures 
from  the  1979-90  mean 

1979 -^0.01  C. 

1980 +0.15  C. 

1981 -^0.08  C. 

1982 , -0.14  C. 

1983 t +0.08  C. 

1984 ^ -0.19  C. 

1985 1 -0.28  C. 

1986 -0.14  C. 

1967 1 +0,21  C. 

1988 +0.19  C. 

1989 0.00  C. 

1990 +0.13  C. 

Source!  Marshall  SjMice  Flight  Institute  (NASA) 
University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  11,  1991] 

Warmer,  Greener,  Better? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Tennessee  Democratic  Sen.  Albert  Gore's 
hopes  fbr  his  presidential  bid  got  a  boost 
from  last  week's  announcement  that  1990 
was  the  warmest  year  in  the  global  tempera- 
ture record.  As  the  "global  warming"  can- 
didate, Mr.  Gore  is  looking  forward  to  a 
"green"  1992. 

Another  big  beneficiary  is  global  climate 
change  guru  (and  Mr.  Gore's  likely  presi- 
dential science  adviser)  James  Hansen  of 
NASA.  Although  1990  was,  by  most  measure- 
ments, less  than  four  one-hundredths  of  a  de- 
gree warmer  than  the  previous  global  high 
(1987).  Mr.  Hansen  told  USA  Today.  "Evi- 
dence is  stronger  year  after  year.  Global 
warmii:ig  is  more  or  less  on  the  track  our 
computer  models  projected." 

Even  one  of  the  skeptics.  National  Oceano- 
graphic  and  Aeronautical  Administration 
climatoiloglst  James  K.  Angell,  who  tracks 
the  63  worldwide  radiosonde  sites  (measuring 
temperature  through  the  variations  in  the 
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thickness  of  barometric  pressure  bands),  con- 
cludes in  a  new  paper: 

"There  is  very  good  evidence  that  the  glob- 
al troposphere  has  warmed  during  the  last 
three  decades,  but  whether  or  not  this  re- 
nects  a  greenhouse  effect  is  still  debatable. 

"As  somewhat  of  a  skeptic  on  this  matter 
in  the  past,  I  would  agree  that  with  each 
passing  year  the  evidence  for  greenhouse 
warming  seems  to  become  stronger.  If  the 
decade  of  the  19908  has  an  appreciably  warm- 
er troposphere  and  a  cooler  stratosphere  [as 
the  model  predicts]  than  the  19eOs.  it  will 
probably  be  time  to  admit  that  greenhouse 
warming  is  here." 

But  this  "good  news"  for  the  greenhouse 
advocates  could  turn  out  to  be  "bad  news" 
because  almost  none  of  the  1990  warming 
anomaly  was  in  the  summer.  Most  was  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  much  of  it  during  the 
polar  "nights"  at  high  latitudes.  Indeed, 
that  has  been  the  pattern  in  most  of  the 
19808  heat  spikes. 

Without  summertime  temperature  zone 
warming,  the  greenhouse  warming,  if  it 
comes,  cannot  be  cati.strophic.  It  can  only  be 
beneficial.  High  latitude  warming  at  night 
lengthens  the  growing  season  but  generates 
no  droughts,  polar  ice  melting,  and  rising  sea 
levels.  You  can't  melt  ice  caps  by  raising 
winter  polar  temperature  from  -  35  below  to 
-30  below. 

In  fact,  by  all  accounts  1990  was  a  world- 
wide record  year  for  agricultural  production 
and  yields  from  one  of  the  longest  and  wet- 
test worldwide  growing  seasons  on  record. 

This  anomaly  shows  up  in  Mr.  Angell's  sur- 
face temperature  record  for  1990,  which 
shows  that  while  1990  deviated  by  .44  degrees 
Celsius  from  the  1958-1988  median,  the  devi- 
ations were  greatest  in  the  polar  winters  and 
springs  and  least  in  the  polar  summers  and 
falls  (when  ice  cap  melting  might  occur). 

For  example,  the  north  polar  deviation  was 
0.84  degrees  Celsius  from  December  through 
February,  and  a  whopping  3.9  degrees  in 
March.  April  and  May.  By  contrast,  in  the 
period  most  vulnerable  to  melting,  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  the  North  Polar 
region  was  1.12  degrees  below  to  1958-88  me- 
dian. 

Somewhat  the  same  phenomenon  occurred 
in  the  South  Polar  region.  In  the  Antarctic 
"summer"  and  "fall."  the  average  anomaly 
was  .31,  while  in  the  cold  Antarctic  "spring" 
(September,  October  and  November),  it  was 
1.33  degrees  above  the  1958-88  mean. 

Thus,  so  far  at  least,  if  there  has  been  any 
effect  from  the  40  percent  to  50  percent  in- 
crease in  greenhouse  gases,  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  theories  of  two 
men,  Soviet  climatologist  Mikhail  Budyko 
and  Arizona  State  physicist  Sherwood  Idso, 
and  the  analyses  of  University  of  Virginia 
environmental  scientist  Patrick  Michaels, 
all  of  whom,  while  predicting  a  CO2  warming 
trend,  say  that  it  will  be  no  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Budyko  and  Mr.  Idso  have  both  pre- 
dicted that  a  CO2  doubling  will  produce  a 
kind  of  agricultural  Eden.  CO2  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fertilizing  agents  known.  Mr.  Idso 
believes  that  at  least  some  of  the  amazing 
worldwide  "green  revolution"  that  has  more 
than  tripled  crop  yields  since  the  early  19508 
is  due  to  the  roughly  .4  degree  warming  since 
the  extreme  cold  dip  of  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s. 

Mr.  Budyko  has  argued  openly  at  con- 
ferences and  In  scholarly  papers  the  benefits 
of  the  greenhouse  effect  are  so  great  nothing 
should  be  done  to  arrest  the  trend. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  Is  clear  even 
trom  the  1990  record:  That  trend  will  not  be 
as  large  as  has  beer   predicted.   Forecasts 


range  from  0.7  degrees  for  a  doubling  of  CO2 
(and  other  greenhouse  gases)  by  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  to  4.5  degrees  by  Mr.  Han- 
sen, with  a  consensus  on  a  rang«  of  1.3  to  2.0 
degrees. 

The  1990  global  anomaly,  if  attributable  to 
greenhouse  warming  as  Mr.  Hansen  argues, 
still  indicates  a  long-term  trend  of  about  .12 
degrees  per  decade  at  current  greenhouse  gas 
growth  rates,  or  about  1.5  degrees  for  a  dou- 
bling of  CO2.  While  that  is  not  insignificant, 
It  is  hardly  a  premise  for  overturning  the  en- 
tire world  economic  systems  with  command 
and  control  statism. 

Americans  also  will  want  to  keep  their 
"cool"  since  1990  was  only  the  seventh  warm- 
est year  In  our  record  since  1985  (the  best 
land  record  in  the  world).  Many  of  the  warm- 
er years  took  place  in  the  19208  and  1930s, 
long  before  the  CO2  buildup. 

For  example,  while  the  1990  U.S.  average 
temperature  of  53.94  F  was  well  above  the  96- 
year  record  of  52.50  F,  it  was  still  well  below 
the  1934  dust  bowl  record  of  54.67,  when  CO2 
concentration  was  25  percent  lower.  Other 
anomalous  records  were  1921  (54.47).  1931 
(54.07),  1953  and  1954  (around  54.0)  and  1986 
(53.95).  IB  other  words,  the  1980s,  while  warm, 
are  well  within  U.S.  natural  variability. 

More  important,  the  National  Climate 
Data  Center  of  NOAA  shows  that  virtually 
all  of  the  U.S.  warming  patterns  since  the 
1940s  have  been  in  the  form  of  rising  night- 
time lows,  not  rising  daytime  highs.  In  1990, 
the  U.S.  anomalies  were  virtually  all  con- 
fined to  the  early  spring  and  late  fall. 

If  Mr.  Gore  tries  to  warn  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire  farmers  against  warmer  springs 
and  late  falls,  it  may  not  be  good  politics. 
And  he'd  better  not  talk  to  citrus  growers  ei- 
ther in  California  (who  lost  their  entire  crop 
in  December  1990)  or  Florida  where  they  have 
had  24  arctic  outbreaks  In  the  last  30  years, 
forcing  growers  to  move  south,  not  north. 

They  just  might  like  a  little  greenhouse  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yesterday,  while  the 
President  was  being  attacked  for  not 
being  green  enough,  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  promote  environmental  se- 
curity by  reducing  greenhouse  gases. 
This  bill  is  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act.  Ironically,  some  of  the  envi- 
ronmental groups  which  are  most  con- 
cerned about  greenhouse  warming  at- 
tacked the  Wallop-Johnston  bill  with- 
out having  even  read  it.  One  has  to 
wonder  about  their  agenda. 

Actually,  we  can  receive  the  full  fla- 
vor of  their  agenda  by  reading  the  re- 
cent seven-part  series  by  Warren 
Brookes  on  how  various  green  groups 
are  seeking  to  deny  access  to  public 
lands.  This  is  a  growing  threat  to  pri- 
vate property  and  public  access.  I 
would  commend  the  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  17,  1991] 

GREENLINING:  BACKDOOR  TO  LlMniNG  OUK 

Use  of  Land? 
(By  Warren  Brookes) 
Even  as  the  Soviet  Union  moves  to  grant 
property  rights  to  its  citizens.  Congress  and 
the  "greens"  are  leading  an  assault  on  U.S. 
property  rights.  The  Bush  administration  is 
ambivalent. 


Alleged  threats  to  our  ecosystem  are  the 
premise  for  "greenllnlng"  much  more  of 
America,  either  by  buying  land  directly  or 
putting  environmental  sanctions  against  pri- 
vate land  use.  Current  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Administrator  William 
Reilly  laid  out  the  goal  in  a  1965  article,  "to 
extend  the  national  park  tradition  to  land 
not  owned  by  the  federal  government ...  to 
further  the  evolution  of  the  park  Ideal"  or, 
as  a  critic  put  it,  "turn  the  United  States 
into  one  big  park!" 

In  this  most  capitalistic  nation  on  Elarth, 
the  U.S.  government  already  owns  more  than 
32  percent  of  the  total  land  area,  the  largest 
such  share  of  any  Western  democracy.  Since 
this  land  Is  worth  more  than  S500  billion  at 
current  market  prices,  one  might  expect 
we'd  sell  some  of  it  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Not 
so. 

Instead,  in  last  fall's  deficit  reduction" 
agreement,  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  received  S346.4  million  for  fiscal 
1991.  its  highest  appropriation  in  10  years,  up 
49  percent  from  fiscal  1990  (S232.6  million) 
and  more  than  double  fiscal  1988'8  $170.4  mil- 
lion. 

LAND  AND  WATIR  CONSERVATION  FUND 
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Conservationists  say  in  constant  1990  dol- 
lars this  is  well  below  the  spending  during 
the  Carter  years  (from  1977  to  1960).  when 
land  acquisition  averaged  more  than  SI  bil- 
lion a  year.  While  that  was  sharply  cut  In 
the  Reagan  years,  under  President  Bush  the 
trend  is  being  reversed  even  in  fiscal  auster- 
ity, when  state  voters  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. Maine,  Missouri  and  New  York  are  say- 
ing no  to  such  land  graSs  by  huge  margins. 

Not  only  are  government  land-taking 
budgets  (at  all  levels)  on  the  rise,  but  gov- 
ernment is  extending  Its  control  over  our 
property  through  two  laws,  wetlands  preser- 
vation and  endangered  species,  with  a  third 
method  called  "Greenline  Parks,"  well  under 
way  with  more  than  50  million  private  acres 
now  being  targeted. 

If  you  own,  say,  30  acres  of  land,  and  half 
of  It  is  classified  as  wetlands  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  EPA,  you  are  not 
free  to  use  it  as  you  wish.  This  amouDte  to 
a  government  "taking"  of  your  property 
without  compensation.  EPA  guidelines  effec- 
tively define  70  percent  of  U.S.  land  as  wet- 
lands. 

Most  of  what's  left  could  violate  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  Should  you  possess 
land  that  is  home  to  any  species  of  flora  or 
fauna  that  has  been  classified  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  "endangered," 
this  sanctions  that  land  a«rainst  residential, 
commercial  and  even  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

With  these  two  weapons.  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  "greens"  can  now  nullify  property  rights 
in  70  percent  to  90  percent  of  U.S.  private 
lands. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reported  on  April 
24,  1990.  the  wetlands  law,  contained  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act  (up  for  renewal  this  year) 
has  created    "a  web  that  has  now  entangled 
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farmers,  environmentalists  and  federal  agen- 
cies In  legaJ  disputes  across  the  country. 
What  a  runaway  bureaucracy  wants  them  to 
do,  farmers  say,  is  convert  good  cropland 
into  bogs  and  marshland  .  .  .  with  total  dis- 
regard of  property  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution." 

As  farmer  Rick  McGown  of  Missouri  told 
the  New  York  Times,  "They  are  using  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  capture  farmers'  prop- 
erty." Mr.  McGown  faced  prosecution  be- 
cause he  restored  150  acres  of  brushland  to 
corn  production  yielding  an  incredible  150 
bushels  an  acre,  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
declared  his  land  to  be  "wetland"  simply  be- 
cause it  contained  cattails-  -that  later 
turned  out  to  be  wheat  sorghum. 

To  arrest  this  turf-grabbing,  the  Reagan 
administration  in  1988  issued  an  executive 
order  requiring  the  Justice  Department  to 
review  all  regulations  to  ensure  against  un- 
compensated "takings."  That  order  was 
upheld  in  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  by  Chief 
Judge  Loren  Smith  last  July  when  he  or- 
dered the  government  to  pay  $3.7  million  to 
two  companies  who  lost  use  of  land  under 
wetland  rulings. 

Those  rulings  alone  could  halt  the  wet- 
lands and  endangered  species  excesses.  But 
the  Bush  EPA  and  Justice  Department  large- 
ly ignored  this  executive  order,  and  takings 
increased.  To  slow  this  down.  Senator  Steve 
Symms,  Idaho  Republican,  attached  an 
amendment  to  the  1990  Farm  Act  that  would 
have  made  this  executive  order  law.  It  was 
defeated  52-43,  mainly  by  Democrats  plus  a 
few  Bush  Republicans  pressured  by  adminis- 
tration lobbying  against  Mr.  Symms.  But 
now  the  administration  supports  the  Symms 
bill  in  the  new  Congress. 

That  bill  would  upset  the  whole  drive  for 
national  land-use  planning,  especially  the 
device  of  establishing  "Greenline  Parks," 
which  put  private  property  holders  under 
coetly  sanctions  and  would  undoubtedly 
qualify  as  uncompensated  "takings." 

Central  to  that  "big  park"  approach  is  the 
work  of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  an  organi- 
sation that  promotes  itself  as  a  private  con- 
servation model  but  which  spends  two-thirds 
of  its  annual  land  budget  purchasing  prop- 
erty for  the  government. 

As  Nature  Conservancy  President  William 
Weeks  said.  "We  must  have  a  partnership 
with  government.  We  have  to  work  across 
the  country  to  bring  every  force  to  play  in 
promoting  biodiversity."  One  of  those  forces 
is  what  Mr.  Weeks  calls  "the  Natural  Herit- 
aflre  System,  a  computerized  mapping  system 
we  helped  develop  for  the  government,  which 
has  virtually  inventorized  the  entire  United 
States.  If  you  show  these  folks  a  particular 
spot  Id  your  state,  they  can  show  you  what 
rare  and  endangered  species  might  be  there." 

Without  a  "takings"  bill  to  defend  against 
this  new  "green"  network,  American  prop- 
erty rights  are  now  profoundly  threatened. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  21,  1991) 

Bio  Park  Coming  at  You? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

If  you  live  within  50  miles  of  any  national 
park,  pay  attention.  In  1985,  current  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  Administrator 
William  Reilly,  then  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation,  wrote,  "Leadership  by  the 
conservation  community  will  be  tested  dur- 
ing the  next  generation  as  the  country  faces 
the  need  to  extend  the  park 
tradition  .  .  .  outside  park  boundaries." 

Ten  years  ago,  Ann  Corcoran  would  have 
resonated  to  Mr.  Reilly's  lofty  dreams.  She 
was  a  Washington  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Audubon   Society.   A   master's   graduate   of 


Yale's  School  of  Forestry,  she  was  a  commit- 
ted environmentalist. 

Today,  however,  Ann  Corcoran  has  become 
a  one-women  political  force  working  with 
aronsed  property  owners  across  the  country 
against  what  she  now  regards  as  a  naked  at- 
ten^t  by  wealthy  environmentalists  to  use 
tax  breaks  to  lock  up  more  of  America  from 
private  landholders. 

Her  transformation  came  when  she  and  her 
husband  bought  a  300-acre  hilltop  farm  that 
borders  on  the  Antietam  Civil  War  battle- 
field near  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  and  spent  their 
capital  restoring  this  farm  to  viable  oper- 
ation. Said  she,  "1  was  just  going  to  raise  the 
kids  and  the  cows  and  that  sort  of  stuff." 

Tfcen  one  day  in  1988.  some  of  there  old 
Washington  colleagues  told  her  of  a  National 
Park  Service  plan  to  turn  Antietam  into  a 
•big  green  park"  with  a  convention  center 
and  upscale,  "environmentally  benign"  de- 
velopment—no dirty  farming  allowed. 

At  the  same  time,  Ms.  Corcoran  learned  of 
the  very  quiet  purchase  of  three  farms 
around  her  by  the  Conservation  Fund,  a  rel- 
atively small  but  well-financed  offshoot  of 
the  Nature  Conservancy  and  headed  by  Pat- 
rick Noonan,  former  president  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  Most  of  Conservation  Fund's 
money  comes  from  the  Nature  Conservancy's 
angel,  the  Richai'd  K.  Mellon  Foundation. 

The  cleax-  intent  of  this  project  was  to  buy 
the  land  arou.od  private  farmers  like  the  Cor- 
corans  and  then  transfer  it  to  the  NPS, 
which  would  subsequently  make  these  pri- 
vate persons  "inholders"  (those  who  own 
property  within  government  preserves),  sub- 
ject to  a  full  panoply  of  regulations  over 
land  use  and  development.  As  Conservation 
Fund  spokesman  Jack  Lynn  freely  admitted. 
"We  were  asked  by  the  Park  Service  to  ac- 
quire the  property,  and  we  did  so." 

But  Ms.  Corcoran  found  there  was  more  to 
it  than  that.  For  one  thing,  one  of  the  prop- 
erties had  been  acquired  at  a  bargain  base- 
ment price  of  $195,000  by  an  employee  of  the 
Deptrtiiient  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, who  was  then  on  loan  to  the  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  and  his  partner,  another  HUD  em- 
ployee. Together,  they  subdivided  this  prop- 
erty, selling  most  of  it  to  the  Conservation 
Fund,  for  a  total  price  of  $302,000  and  a  profit 
of  $107,000  in  a  sort  of  "green  Robin 
Hudtcam."  now  under  investigation.  Con- 
servation Fund  officials  would  not  be  inter- 
viewed for  this  story. 

For  another,  Ms.  Corcoran  discovered  a 
lengthy  paper  trail  showing  NPS  officials 
worked  hand-in-glove  with  the  Conservation 
Fund  in  targeting  the  properties.  That  pat- 
tern is  repeated  so  often  around  the  country 
the  Interior  Department  had  to  issue  a  July 
26.  Ipso,  policy  memo  forbidding  such  "inside 
trading"  relationships  and  halting  member- 
shipe  on  the  nature  conservancy  state  boards 
by  Interior  officials. 

But  the  most  damaging  test  of  NPS  inten- 
tions came  in  December  1989.  when  12  land- 
owners around  the  Antietam  battlefield,  in- 
cluding the  Corcorans.  offered  to  negotiate 
the  Bale  of  their  development  rights  to  the 
Maryland  state  land  preservation  program 
for  current  market  value  of  developable  land 
in  the  area.  This  would  ensure  that  the  land 
would  remain  farming. 

But  that  permanent  environmental  protec- 
tion was  summarily  rejected,  even  after  the 
public  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  NPS 
plans  with  a  63-37  percent  straw  vote.  This 
happened  despite  heavyhanded  efforts  by  the 
NPS  to  stifle  opposition  through  "letters  to 
the  editor"— sent  by  an  NPS  employee  using 
pseudonyms— tarring  NPS  opponents. 

Yat  throughout  this  effort,  the  NPS  had  no 
offidally  approved  plan  for  the  AntieUm  ex- 
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pansion.  It  was  merely  using  the  Conserva- 
tion Futd  as  a  backdoor  agent  for  park  ex- 
pansion. The  public  might  ask,  "Why  doesn't 
the  National  Park  Service  buy  it  directly?" 
One  answer  is  that  most  Americans  don't 
want  to  Bell  to  Uncle  Sam. 

That  sentiment  is  brilliantly  captured  in  a 
deadly  funny  video  called  "Big  Park."  dis- 
tributed by  Wilderness  Impact  Research  In- 
stitute of  Elko.  Nev.  In  it.  an  idyllic  family 
homestead  scene  is  interrupted  by  a  NPS  van 
with  eight  rangers  in  smoky  hats  and  dark 
glasses,  jiving  to  satirically  threatening 
lyrics: 

"Well  now  pardon  me.  but  is  this  your  land? 
Your  hallowed  ground  on  which  I  stand? 
Sure  hate  to  break  the  new  to  you. 
But  your  National  Park  is  coming  through 

.  .  .  wahoo  .  .  .  wahoo. 
Well  now  pardon  me  but  is  that  your  home? 
The  house  you  worked  so  hard  to  own? 
Sure  would  make  a  nice  hotel. 
And  we  have  ways  to  make  you  sell. 
And  we  don't  take  no  from  anyone. 
We  just  want  to  take  your  land  .  .  . 
Big  Park  ...  Big  Park." 

In  the  video,  the  NPS  rangers  remove  the 
contents  of  the  house  and  tie  up  the  family 
in  red  t^pe,  hauling  it  away  to  the  strains  of 
their  final  "anthem"  to  parkdom:  "God  bless 
all  the  animals,  the  forests  and  the  streams, 
we'll  get  rid  of  all  the  people  and  build  the 
Big  Park  of  our  dreams  ..." 

The  slanted  message  is  only  slightly  mor" 
menacing  than  real  policy.  As  Ann  Corcoran 
told  the  House  Appropriations  Interior  Sub- 
commitOee  last  March:  "This  practice  of 
land  trupt  acting  as  the  'stalking  horse'  for 
a  federal  agency  (NPS)  must  be  investigated. 
[It]  ciroumvents  congressionally  mandated 
planning  and  public  review  and  comment 
processee." 

It  can  also  be  very  profitable  for  the  land 
trusts. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  23,  1991] 

Hijacking  Development? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

In  1983,  Sen.  Warren  Rudman,  New  Hamp- 
shire Republican,  put  a  rider  in  the  fiscal  In- 
terior Department  appropriation,  forcing  Di- 
amond International  Paper  Co.  to  sell  a 
53,000-acre  New  Hampshire  parcel  either  to 
The  Nature  Conservancy  (TNC)  or  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests  cr  have  the  land  "taken"  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  for  $5.25  million,  a  fraction  of 
its  actual  value. 

"This  was  a  direct  pre-emption  of  plans  by 
Diamond  to  sell  part  of  this  land  to 
Rancourt  Association,  a  developer.  Mr.  Rud- 
man's  rider  was  jjart  of  funding  the  USFS 
Northern  Forests  Land  Study. 

That  May  1990  study  produced  the  North- 
em  Forests  Land  Council,  whose  goal  is  to 
"greenline"  26  million  acres  of  mostly  (90 
percent)  private  forests  in  the  Northeast 
against  development.  Yet  private  owners 
have  produced  a  79  percent  rise  in  Northeast 
growing  wood  volume  since  1950  compared 
with  a  10  percent  decline  in  federal  forests. 
Private  management  usually  swamps  public 
in  environmental  care. 

But  even  "greenlining"  was  not  enough  for 
the  zealots  attending  the  "Growth  Manage- 
ment Forum"  of  the  New  England  Environ- 
mental Network  at  Tufts  University  Nov.  3- 
4,  1990.  National  Audubon  Society's  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  Brock  Evans  told  conferees  this 
land  "should  all  be  in  the  public  domain.  Be 
unreasonable.  You  can  do  it.  Let's  take  it  all 
back." 

Mr.  Evans  scorned  the  timidity  of  USFS" 
Stephen  Harper,   author  of  the  NFLS,   be- 
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cause          Mr.          Harper          recommended  for  $235,000.  a  fraction  of  the  $400,000  that  the  and  the  deal  was  done.  There  is  still  a  free- 

"greenlinin?"  instead  of  acquisition.  Mike  property  should  have  brought  on  the  market,  way  exit  marked  "Wyeth."  but  the  town  has 

Kellett  of  the  Wilderness  Society  was  equal-  TNC  then  confirmed  its  plans  to  resell  to  disappeared. 

ly  critical:  "It  is  very  likely  that  most  of  USFWS  when  (and  if)  they  have  funds.  But  TPL  was  well  rewarded.  It  bought  these 

this  will  end  up  being  public  land  .  .  .  that  Mr.    Wommack    admitted,    "We've    already  properties    from    Joseph    Yoerger    in    two 

will  probably  be  the  only  alternative."  seen  a  quarter  of  a  million  go  out  the  door,  blocks.  In  the  first,  it  paid  a  purchase  price 

In  response  to  those  who  argue  against  so  we  may   eventually  have  to  resell  this  of  $750,000  on  Aug.  14.  1980,  at  11:22  a.m.  At 

such  huge  forest  "museums."  Sandra  Lewis  property  as  two  30-acre  residential  building  ll:23  a.m.,  TPL  sold  this  block  to  USPS  for 

of  the  Tufts  Environmental  Studies  Program  lots."  $944,000,   a  gain  of  $194,000.  Three  minutes 

was  contemptuous:  "I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  Readers  can  discount  what  happened  to  later,  TPL  executed  its  option  to  purchase 

be  said  for  museums,  and  I  think  that  more  one  developer,  but  the  "taking"  of  Bellier  the  second  Yoerger  block  for  $176,000.  and 

and  more  we  are  going  to  want  to  preserve  Cove  by  TNC  and  USFWS  may  have  fright-  one  minute  later  sold  it  to  USPS  for  $292,000. 

our  past           in  the  form  of  our  ecological  ened  developers  enough  to  cause  an  effective  a  gain  of  $117,000  on  a  $1,000  option, 

culture."  ^  percent  cut  in  all  undeveloped  shoreline  This  kicked  off  a  whole  series  of  TPIV 

While  it's  no  surprise  to  hear  environ-  value  for  thousands  of  property  owners.  USPS  deals  in  the  Columbia  Gorge,  cul- 
mentalists  talk  this  way.  that  sentiment  is  Little  wonder  on  Nov.  6  Maine  voters  said  minating  in  1986  when,  late  at  night  without 
shared  at  top  levels  of  the  Bush  administra-  no  to  a  $19  million  state  land  acquisition  hearings.  Rep.  Les  AuCoin.  Oregon  Demo- 
tion In  1988  Michael  Deland  (now  President  ^ond  by  a  59-41  margin.  Across  the  country,  crat.  secured  the  creation  of  the  Columbia 
Bush's  chalman  of  the  Council  on  Environ-  landowners  are  waking  up  to  the  greenline  River  Gorge  National  Scenle  Area. 
mental    Quality)     told    the    Boston    Globe,  threat  to  private  property.                          ,  (CRGNSA).     with    appropriations     for    the 

;;^\r.r'.ursru:s?ss  /''™"'""''r"'°"'™',r.?.r'.  "p'cii^'usr.s't'-.-irap-s: 

be   preserved  by   government  fiat.   And  we  Land  Trusts  or  Government  Advance  Men?     mg  was  Ms.  Burgess,  who  now  is  a  member  of  , 
need  master  planning  at  all  levels  of  govern-  (By  Warren  Brookes)                          the  National  Academy  of  Science's  Commit- 
ment" to  stop  "uncontrolled  and  unfettered"  In  1977,  Janet  and  Bill  Rogers  bought  160     tee  on  Federal  Land  Acquisition, 
development,  even  if  it  means  federal  agen-  acres  in  the  northwest  wilderness  of  Califor-        TPL's  Ralph  Benson  says,  "Over  all.  we 
cles  ganging  up  with  environmentalists  to  nia  near  Zenia.  on  a  4.000-foot-high  ridgetop.     barely  broke  even  on  Gorge  transactions." 
stop  it.  and    settled   down    to   improve   it,    planting     But  he  readily  admitted  that,  "TPL's  entire 
A  case  in  point.  In  1988,  Alan  Murray,  a  de-  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  digging  wells  and     cash  flow  income  Is  generated  through  such 
veloper  from  Yarmouth,   Maine,   purchased  building  their  home.                                                transactions.  Sometimes,  we  work  hard  for 
59.4  acres  of  remote  waterfront  (ocean  inlet)  Soon  they  discovered  they  had  a  serious     very  little  gain."  Case  in  point:  In  the  fiscal 
property  on  Bellier  Cove,  close  to  the  Cana-  enemy.  They  had  purchased  one  of  the  few     1991  "austerity  budget"  for  land  acquisition, 
dian  border.   Mr.   Murray   made  this  small  private  land  parcels  left  in  a  county  where     the   USPS   received   $2.8   million   more   for 
purchase  for  $215,000  after  receiving  initial  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  owns  90  percent  of    Gorge  acquisitions  than  it  had  requested,  to 
approval  from  the  Maine  Land  Use  Regula-  the  land.                                                                    purchase  "the  Reynolds  property." 
tlon  Commission  (LURC)  in  November  1988  That  made  the  Rogerses  "inholders."  a  po-        The  "Reynolds  property"  is  swampish  land 
to  create  10  residential  oceanfront  lots  of  lite  term  for  those  who  happen  to  own  prop-     owned  by  the  Reynolds  Aluminum  plant  at 
from  2.5  to  6  acres  in  size.  To  get  this.  Mr.  erty  in  National  Parks,  or  National  Forests.     Troutdale.    Ore.,    as    a    buffer    rone.    Even 
Murray  agreed  to   restrictive   conservation  What  they   didn't   know   Is  that  since   the     though  the  property  is  a  wetland  with  no  de- 
easements  on  the  entire  250-foot-deep  shore-  early  1960s  the  policy  of  federal  agencies  has     velopment  value.  Reynolds  secured  a  "best 
line  zone,  on  three  undeveloped  lots  and  two  been  to  drive  inholders  out  of  their  land.  In     use"  appraisal  of  $2.8  million.  Next  week. 
stream  corridors.  the  Rogerses'  case  the  technique  was  to  do     TPL  will   pay   Reynolds   "around  $2.7  mil- 
As  the  Bangor  Daily  News  admitted  in  an  nothing  to  prevent  those  who  lease  grazing     lion,"  and  then  immediately  resell  the  prop- 
editorial  opposing  the  development.  "The  de-  lands  from  USPS  (for  a  bargain)  from  letting     erty  to  the  USPS  for  the  $2.8  million  ap- 
veloper  has  reached  an  agreement  with  the  their  cattle  use  the  Rogerses'  land,  making     praisal  price,  a  transaction  gain  of  less  than 
Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  impossible  any  cash-crop  agriculture.                  $100,000.  less  than  4  percent, 
on  a  plan  that  Is  even  more  restrictive  in  When   the  Rogerses  put  a  gate  on   their        On  the  other  hand,  we  looked  at  all  four  of 
some  ways  than  the  LURC  zoning  regula-  road,  the  USPS  tore  it  down.  Marshals  took     the  transactions  between  TPL  and  the  Bu- 
tlons."  the  Rogerses  off  in  chains  for  violating  "pub-     reau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  fttsm  1986- 
But  Mr.  Murray  didn't  count  on  the  U.S.  lie   access."    When    the   Rogerses   took   the     1988,   and   all   showed   gains,   ranging   fi-om 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  that  runs  agency  to  federal  court,  the  USPS  tried  an-     $29,000  to  $194,000.  or  a  total  of  $378,743  on 
the    Moosehom    National    Wildlife    Refuge  other  favorite  gambit:  "They  suggested  we     $1,875,620  worth  of  sales  to  the  government, 
(MNWR).   At   the   time   it  was  miles   from  sell  our  land  to  the  Trust  for  Public  Lands     an  average  transaction  gain  of  20  percent. 
Bellier  Cove,  but  MNWR  Manager  Douglas  [TPL,  a  private  land  conservation  organiza-     (See  Table.) 

Mullen  wants  to  turn  it  into  a  full-blown  tion  in  San  Francisco],  so  It  could  be  envi-  Mr.  Benson  said.  "TPL  makes  no  bones 
park  with  (unauthorized)  plans  to  acquire  at  ronmentally  preserved.  We  said  no.  because  about  the  fact  that  all  of  our  properties  are 
least  2  100  to  10.000  more  acres.  As  TNC's  we  believed  that  TPL  would  only  resell  the  purchased  for  resale— and  mostly  to  the  gov- 
Malne  Director  Kent  Wommack  told  us.  land  to  the  Forest  Service.  We  wanted  to  live  ernment.  Everything  that  comes  in  goes 
"USFWS  let  us  know  quite  early  that  they  on  it  and  work  our  own  land."  back  out.  It's  also  true  that  most  of  our  con- 
wanted  Bellier  Cove."  The  USPS  has  in  fact  been  using  TPL  as  a  tributors  are  those  who  sold  us  this  property 
TNC  national  President  William  Weeks  kind  of  land  agent  for  two  decades.  The  in-  for  less  than  its  government-appraised  value, 
said-  "We  do  work  closely  with  USFWS.  We  centives  are  obvious.  Sellers  get  tax  breaks  That  is  the  way  we  operate." 
buy  these  properties  when  they  need  to  be  by  getting  an  appraisal  for  "highest  and  best  But  why  should  the  tax  code  be  used  to 
bought,  so  that  at  some  point  we  can  become  use"  and  sell  the  property  to  TPL  for  a  lower  generate  transaction  gains  for  conservation 
the  'willing  seller'  (to  government).  This  price,  claiming  the  difference  as  a  tax-deduc-  groups  on  land  transfers  to  the  government? 
helps  the  government  get  around  the  prob-  tion.  (Taxpayers  pay  once.)  TPL,  a  tax-ex-  And  why  does  government  need  such  agents 
lem  of  local  opposition."  Instead.  Mr.  Mullen  empt  organization,  sells  the  land  to  the  gov-  with  a  lobbying  interest  in  expanding  and  fa- 
orchestrated  protests  by  the  Natural  Re-  ernment  for  the  appraised  price  and  receives  cilitating  federal  land  ownership? 
source  Council   of  Maine   and   the   Quoddy  the  difference.  (Taxpayers  pay  twice.)                                     to  nniir  wfi (  ry  nniNr  GOOD' 

Land  Trust  against  Mr.  Murray,  who  then  of-        Nothing  better  illustrates  this  relationship     in.  uuiwu  ireu.  dt  LAi.m.  uia«. 

fered    to    sell    this    property    to    them    for  than  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  area  of  Or-                 ^^^                         Trinuction               AmMM 

$360,000.  the  market  value  of  the  units,  less     egon.  In  1978.  USFS  let  It  be  known  it  cov- 

their  marketing  costs.  No  takers.  eted  remaining  inholdings  in  Mt.  Hood  Na-     fc.£  l*.  1980 STtou's'FlBt  Sewii  wm 

Instead,  at  the  final  hearing  on  his  petition     tional  Forest  near  the  Port  and  the  City  of  —  — G».nt»TFi  1»4'.0» 

in  July  1989.  Mr.  Murray  was  suddenly  con-     Cascade  Locks.  All  the  land  was  in  existing        do  Yjetjn toiPi _._        17S.OO0 

fronted  by  Mr.  Mullen  himself,  speaking  not     towns  or  communities,  so  by  law  USFS  had        Bo    Sn'to  m        "71111       miSo 

only  on  behalf  of  his  own  agency  but  as  the     to  get  permission  to  take  this  land  off  tax       o,  rb (aemens  Riincii'tom.  «MJ100 

spokesman  for  NRC  (and  TNC).  saying  he  op-     rolls.  The  city  said  no.  Then  in  1979,  TPL's     Au(  22. 19W       _ m  to  Bupmu  ot  lj«(i  Man-       6M.000 

posed    any    homes    on    Bellier    Cove,    and     Harriet  Hunt  Burgess  showed  up  announcing  Gi'n'tom.  iM.ooo 

planned  to  acquire  it  for  the  MNWR.  though     she  had  a  sales  contract  and  options  for  550     )„«  j.  igg? Ouaittf  Dicit  Ruidi  to  m.  IH.050 

he  had  no  budget.  acres.  This  sale  removed  the  property,  in-     vm  29. 19B7  Sn'ttlfi 'awi 

Mr.  Mullen's  testimony  was  enough  to  get     eluding  the  entire  town  of  Wyeth.  from  the     ^^  ^^  ^^^ ^JjJ^, Circ* to m.'-1 7."."        3m:i177 

the  LURC  to  rescind  Mr.  Murray's  petition,     tax  rolls  In  March  1960.  That  made  the  Cas-     j,„  22  ijgg ffitoBUi        _        423.620 

This  forced  him  to  sell  his  property  to  TNC     cades  Locks  governments'  objections  moot.  Gim  to  m M.M3 
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M  5.  19a    Ouiiter  Ciicle  to  IPl . 

Fell  3.  IMS  TPl  to  BIM  „ 

Gjin  to  IPl 


522750 
615,000 
92  250 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  25.  1991] 

Devixopment  for  a  Favored  Few? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Through  most  of  Its  early  life  ( 1951-1970 1 
The  Nature  Conservancy  (TNC)  was  a 
uniquely  American  approach  to  conserva- 
tion, using  small  donor  funds  to  preserve 
small  selected  sensitive  natural  habitats 
with  emphasis  on  local  chapter,  privat-e  con- 
trol. 

But  during  the  1970s  under  its  president. 
Patrick  Noonan,  TNC  shifted  from  small  to 
large  projects,  from  small  contributors  to 
big  money  sources,  from  purchases  to  deal 
making.  As  Mr.  Noonan's  land  acquisition 
head  Dave  Morine  boasts  in  his  book  ("Good 
Dirt").  "During  the  late  '70s  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy did  some  of  the  biggest  land  deals 
in  the  history  of  conservation." 

The  stimulus  of  this  was  a  melding  of  "big 
science"  with  "big  money."  much  of  it  from 
the  Richard  K.  Mellon  Foundation.  TNC  biol- 
ogist Robert  Jenkins  wanted  to  move  away 
from  saving  small  "biotic  lifeboats'  into 
targeting  whole  ecosystems.  Mr.  Morine  was 
shocked:  "We  were  having  enough  trouble 
trying  to  buy  the  life-boats.  How  were  we 
going  to  pay  for  luxury  liners?" 

Answering  that  question  moved  TNC  into 
uncharted  waters,  and  none  more  so  than  its 
19708  acquisition  of  14  of  the  18  barrier  is- 
lands along  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
(Accomac  County)  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay- 
Bridge  Tunnel  to  the  "pony  island'  of  Chin- 
coteague.  They  call  it  the  Virginia  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  (VCR). 

When  the  Virginia  legislature  started  talk- 
ing up  conunerical  beach  development  there. 
TNC  ecologists  warned  that  these  low  storm- 
swept  islands  would  require  so  much  mainte- 
nance that  wildlife  habitats  simply  could  not 
survive.  So  TNC  pre-empted  those  beach  de- 
velopment plans  by  buying  up  all  the  islands. 

So  far  so  good.  But  the  TNC  scientists 
wanted  more.  TNC  then  protected  access  to 
the  islands  by  buying  up  the  six  deepwater 
port  frontages  facing  them.  As  Mr.  Noonan 
explained  it,  "No  developer's  going  to  invest 
a  lot  of  money  for  frontage  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  if  he  can't  get  access  to  the  beaches  " 

But  by  that  time  Mr.  Noonan  had  sunk  J25 
million  or  nearly  all  of  TNC's  permanent 
capital  into  VCR's  more  than  40.000  acres. 
Mr.  Noonan  told  his  staff,  "Don't  worry,  the 
VCR  will  make  an  excellent  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Refuge.  You  can  sell  it  to  the  Feds 
and  get  all  your  money  back." 

Mr.  Noonan  had  reason  for  optimism.  Two- 
thirds  of  TNC  purchases  are  resold  to  govern- 
ment. In  Texas,  some  90  percent  of  the  land 
acquired  by  TNC  is  now  in  government 
hands.  The  dividing  line  between  TNC  and 
government  is  thin.  In  New  Mexico,  Mike 
Spear,  USFWS  regional  director,  is  on  the 
state  TNC  Board  of  Trustees.  New  Mexico 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  state  director 
Larry  Woodward  was  a  TNC  board  member 
until  forced  to  resign  last  October.  Current 
Texas  Public  Works  Department  Commis- 
sioner Tim  Hixon  is  on  the  TNC  national 
board  of  governors.  A  close  relationship!  Not. 
however,  close  enough  to  protect  TNC  from 
the  Reagan  years'  land-funding  drought.  But 
Mr.  Noonan  already  had  a  plan  to  secure  the 
rest  of  Accomac  County  without  govern- 
ment. Beginning  in  the  middle  19708.  some- 
thing called   the   Allegheny   Duck   Club,   a 


partaership  consisting  of  TNC's  biggest  "an- 
gels," Seward  Prosser  Mellon,  Richard  P. 
Mellon  and  their  late  sister  Constance 
Brown,  began  buying  up  land  on  the  main- 
land, using  their  legal  counsels  and  Mr. 
Noonan  as  surrogates. 

By  1984,  these  surrogates  had  amassed 
some  6,000  acres  of  farmland-marshland- 
shoneline  worth  millions  of  dollars,  including 
the  entire  town  of  Oyster,  Va.,  without  even 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  TNC's  own  employ- 
ees, let  alone  the  communities. 

As  Field  and  Stream  Conservation  Editor 
George  Reiger  wrote  last  August,  "So  much 
secrecy  surrounds  the  inner  workings  of  TNC 
[that]  TNC  Virginia  biologist  Rod  Hennessy 
quit  TNC  when  he  discovered  those  bird- 
watching  trips  he  had  been  conducting  were 
notliing  more  than  real  eastate  safaris  for 
Allegheny  Duck  Club  members. 

TNC  President  William  Weeks  admits  "We 
are  a  quiet  organization.  We  always  tell  the 
truth  about  what  we  are  doing  in  the  com- 
munity. But  not  by  way  of  press  release.  We 
do  it  in  as  quiet  a  way  as  possible.  We  do  not 
lie  when  we  are  asked." 

When  the  questions  rose  hot  and  heavy  in 
the  local  press  in  December  1984.  TNC  an- 
nounced its  plans  to  acquire  all  of  this  "pri- 
vately acquired"  land  from  the  surrogates  in 
return  for  unidentified  swaps  of  other  TNC 
properties  and  resell  them  for  "quality  de- 
velopment." This  prompted  Mr.  Reiger  (a 
longtime  TNC  member  and  a  resident  of 
-Accomac)  to  warn  in  October  1986  that  in- 
stead of  its  commitment  to  preservation, 
"TNC  is  planning  to  create  a  developmental 
corporation  which  will  subdivide  its  attrac- 
tive Beaside  and  bayside  Eastern  Shore  lands 
into  recreational  and  retirement  home  lots. 
TNC  will  be  able  to  make  so  much  money 
from  selling  these  Virginia  farm,  woodlands 
and  wetlands  it  will  be  able  to  buy  and  de- 
velop even  more  ...  in  other  states!" 

But  while  TNC  has  sold  properties  to. 
among  others,  billionaire  John  Kluge.  it  has 
been  unwilling  to  sell  to  Accomac  natives. 
As  one  top  TNC  official  told  a  colleague. 
•WeYe  going  to  get  all  of  those  people  out  of 
there  and  put  our  kind  of  people  in,  " 

TMCs  Mr.  Weeks  bristled  at  such  a  sugges- 
tion. "We  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  East- 
era  Shore  and  Accomac,  but  there  is  no  plan 
for, as  to  become  the  dominant  owner.  We 
have  no  problem  with  the  Kluge  deal.  We  had 
no  financial  reward,  but  we  got  permanent 
conservation  easements  in  the  deed  in  per- 
petuity." 

But  no  such  deal  was  available  to  Accomac 
produce  farmer  Steve  Van  Kesteren,  who  of- 
fered TNC  to  buy  his  own  340-acre  farm  back 
"on  Rny  terms  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
thenn.  We  have  always  managed  our  farms 
for  wildlife,  and  as  a  member  of  TNC  I  would 
have  accepted  any  sanctions.  But  I  never 
heard  back  from  them.  They  clearly  have 
something  else  in  mind."  That  "something 
else"  seems  to  some  to  be  an  exclusive  club 
for  the  rich.  As  Mr.  Noonan  said  of  his  1980 
plana  to  start  the  Conservation  Fund:  "I've 
found  a  big  foundation  that  wants  to  become 
active  in  conservation.  Its  trustees  are  not 
your  typical  conservationists.  They're  hard- 
nosed  businessmen.  Their  interest  in  the  out- 
doors is  from  hunting  and  fishing.  They  want 
to  save  land,  but  they  don't  want  to  deal 
with  a  bunch  of  fuzzy-faced  idealists.  ' 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  28,  1991] 
I  Great  Green  Scam? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 
During  the  halcyon  years  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. The  Nature  Conservancy  (TNC) 
used  taxpayers  to  fund  much  of  its  expansion 


in  what  former  TNC  officer  Dave  Morine 
calls  in  his  book  "Good  Dirt"  a  process  of 
"leverage  and  rollover." 

Mr.  Morine,  an  unabashed  advocate  of 
locking  up  as  much  land  as  possible  under 
government  control,  wrote:  "The  Conser- 
vancy's new  strategy  was  to  use  private 
funds  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  public  fund- 
ing for  conservation.  Leverage  and  rollover. 
Leverage  and  rollover.  That's  all  I  ever  heard 
from  the  trustees." 

But  wken  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
arrived  in  1981,  he  "not  only  refused  to  con- 
sider buying  any  more  land,  he  welshed  on 
all  of  the  prior  commitments  that  had  been 
made  to  the  Conservancy.  ...  We  were  left 
holding  $20  million  worth  of  natural  areas  we 
had  pre-acquired.  ...  I  had  to  find  a  new 
source  o(  funding."  , 

While  Mr.  Morine  found  some  of  it  in  state 
governments,  most  of  it  was  generated 
through  doing  private  real  estate  deals.  As 
The  Waehington  Post  reported  last  Feb- 
ruary, TtIC  "does  not  limit  its  acquisitioi^o 
to  the  real  estate  it  Intends  to  preserve.  In- 
stead it  sometimes  speculates  in  land  pur- 
chases and  invests  the  proceeds  into  prop- 
erty it  has  identified  as  vulnerable." 

What's  wrong  with  this?  U.S.  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  it.  A  year  ago,  at  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
in  Atlanta,  Frank  Boren,  former  president  of 
TNC,  and  Richard  Friedman,  director  of 
TNC's  Trade  Lands  Program,  held  a  work- 
shop for  developers. 

In  it,  Mr.  Boren  showed  how  environmen- 
talism  could  be  a  very  profitable  gimmick 
for  real  estate  development:  "Appraisals  [of 
propertlas]  are  done  on  the  basis  of  highest 
and  best  use,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
servation easement.  The  difference  [between 
the  two]  then  becomes  a  tax  deduction." 

Mr.  Boren  said  this  is  why  "we  have  a  good 
relationaliip  with  corporate  America.  Kim- 
berly  Clark  [K/C]  decided  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness In  a  Wisconsin  town  and  gave  us  32  land 
parcels  tjiat  we  can  trade.  Not  only  did  we 
end  up  validating  a  S32  million  tax  deduction 
for  KC  tjut  they  [the  community]  have  .  .  . 
a  nice  recycling  of  the  land.  KC  was  pleased 
enough  that  a  couple  of  years  later  they  gave 
us  10.000  acres  of  [marginal]  forest  land  down 
in  the  Southeast.  It  just  made  sense  to  make 
a  contriljution.  take  the  deduction  and  put 
that  money  to  work.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
reselling  that  land  now." 

TNC  became  KC's  broker/developer.  In  this 
way.  Mr.  Boren  said,  TNC  "brings  in  about 
100  pieces  of  property  a  year  from  individuals 
and  corporations  and  move  them  back  out 
and  get  them  working.  We  don't  take  any 
land  in  ta-ade  unless  it  has  development  po- 
tential." In  addition  to  the  obvious  tax  ad- 
vantages, TNC  offers  developers  "green  in- 
surance:'' "Usually  what  happens  is  the  Si- 
erra Club  and  the  Audubon  Society  will  come 
in  and  things  stop  dead  in  their  tracks,  and 
the  [TNCT]  can  come  in  and  work  things  out. 
If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  large  tract  of  land 
and  if  it, looks  like  it's  fairly  wild,  you  are 
out  of  yopr  mind  if  you  don't  check  with  the 
[TNC  biodiversity]  data  bank  first"  and  with 
TNC's  land  folks,  second. 

As  Mr.  Boren  told  the  developers,  "Just  a 
little  liglit  and  cooperation  can  save  every- 
one a  lot  of  money  in  court  costs  and  time." 
As  an  example  of  this,  Mr.  Boren  described  a 
deal  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  where  devel- 
opers had  bought  a  large  area  of  sand  dunes 
only  to  have  it  sanctioned  when  the  fringe- 
toed  lizard  was  put  on  the  endangered  spe- 
cies list. 

"We  [TtlC]  were  called  in  to  look  at  this 
situation  by  some  of  the  developers.  Our  sci- 
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entists  determined  that  if  we  could  put  to- 
gether about  13,500  acres  over  next  to  the 
San  Gregornio  mountains  .  .  .  that  would 
probably  enable  us  to  tell  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  that  the  lizard  would  not  go 
extinct." 

Mr.  Boren  then  told  how  TNC  facilitated  a 
highly  sophisticated  $25  million  development 
package  that  included  land  offsets  from 
three  government  agencies  and  then  sold 
that  package  to  the  city  councils  of  Palm 
Springs  and  Palm  Desert,  with  mitigation 
payments  in  part  to  maintain  the  TNC  pre- 
serve. In  short,  TNC  didn't  stop  develop- 
ment, it  merely  leveraged  it  for  its  own  ben- 
efit. 

Mr.  Boren  told  them  about  another  pro- 
spective TNC  "green  deal"  to  raise  money: 
"TNC  has  a  major  preserve  on  the  Elkhorn 
Slough  in  the  Monterey  [Calif.] 
area.  .  .  .  one  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Salinas 
River  that  feeds  Monterey  Bay.  a  great 
birding  site.  Unfortunately,  the  farming  in 
the  area  is  heavily  strawberries  [where]  they 
use  pesticides  and  herbicides.  .  .  .  and  that's 
getting  into  the  slough  and  starting  to  affect 
the  chain  of  life." 

Mr.  Boren  told  of  TNC  plans  to  bring  its 
own  developer  into  this  preserve  and  "put  10- 
20  townhouses  about  350  feet  above  the  sea 
level  with  good  views  of  Monterey  Bay,  and 
we'll  take  the  strawberries  out  and  reforest 
with  native  vegetation,  put  some  trails  down 
into  the  preserve  and  you  will  be  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  massive  bird  [watching]  site.  We'll 
see  if  we  can't  drill  those  units  out  to  afflu- 
ent people  in  the  Bay  area  that  want  a  sec- 
ond home." 

In  short,  they  use  TNC  preserves  to  lever- 
age upscale  adjacent  development  because. 
Mr.  Boren  said.  "The  nature  preserves  are 
not  going  to  make  it  unless  we  have  compat- 
ible development  side  by  side."  But  many 
former  supporters  say  this  moves  TNC  across 
the  line  from  biodiversity  protector  to  elitist 
"green  developer."  TNC's  model  for  doing 
this  is  the  granddaddy  of  conservation  fund- 
ing. Laurance  Rockefeller  and  his  "green 
government." 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  29.  1991] 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

ElxcLUSivE  Club  of  R&R? 

There's  a  Washington  joke  that  an  envi- 
ronmentalist is  someone  who  already  owns  a 
vacation  home  and  doesn't  want  someone 
else  buying  the  vacation  property  next  door. 

Scratch  the  surface  of  the  tight  little  net- 
work of  "land  perservers"  and  you  find  this 
may  not  be  such  a  joke.  Writes  conservation- 
ist Alston  Chase. 

"The  conservation  elite,  many  of  whom 
come  from  Eastern  families  long  listed  in 
the  Social  Register,  live  in  Washington  and 
zigzag  back  and  forth  between  jobs  with  en- 
vironmental public  interest  groups  and  the 
government  agencies  responsible  for  environ- 
mental matters." 

This  small  group  of  mostly  white,  mostly 
Ivy  LecLgue  males  have  learned  how  to  work 
with  and  for  two  of  America's  wealthiest 
families,  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Mellons. 
to  put  a  growing  share  of  the  country  off 
limits  to  economic  development,  but  much 
of  it  available  for  exclusive  upscale  enclaves. 

The  leading  "angel"  in  this  green  lining 
network  is  Laurance  Rockefeller,  whose 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  is  a  key  funding 
resource  for  a  slew  of  environmental  groups, 
including  The  Conservation  Foundation  (CF) 
and  World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWF.  where  he  is 
a  trustee),  the  American  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation (ACA,  where  he  is  chairman  and  di- 
rector),    the     American     Farmland     Trust 


(AFT),  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association  (NPCA).  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  (NRDC)  and  the  World  Re- 
sources Institute. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  generously  has  given  a  for- 
tune in  land  to  the  nation,  including  much  of 
the  'Virgin  Islands  National  Park  and  of  the 
Haleakala  National  Park  in  Hawaii.  But,  as 
Mr.  Chase  points  out.  "He  also  kept  commer- 
cial interests  in  or  near  some  of  these  places, 
and  through  out  his  life  has  promoted  the 
apparently  contradictory  goals  of  both  re- 
sort development  and  preservation." 

Not  surprisingly,  that  is  precisely  the 
model  used  by  groups  like  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy—creating exclusive  preserves  as  a 
magnet  for  profitable  upscale  adjacent  resi- 
dential development  that  then  is  used  to  fi- 
nance still  more  acquisition. 

One  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  key  proteges  in 
this  "Permanent  Green  Government"  is  Wil- 
liam Reilly.  now  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  administrator  but  widely  believed  to 
be  heir-in-waiting  as  the  next  interior  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Reilly  has  divided  his  career  between 
top  jobs  financed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  (CF  and 
WWF)  and  bureacratlc  assignments,  begin- 
ning with  the  Council  for  Environmental 
Quality  under  President  Nixon. 

But  Mr.  Reilly's  main  interest  is  not  in 
"big  environment"  issues  like  acid  rain  or 
global  warming,  but  with  national  land  use 
planning.  In  1972.  Mr.  Rockefeller  named  him 
executive  director  of  the  "Task  Force  on 
Land  Use  and  Urban  Growth,  where  he 
helped  write  "The  Use  of  Land  A  Citizens 
Policy  Guide."  This  laid  out  many  of  the 
premises  for  using  "biological  diversity  "  as  a 
rationale  for  limiting  the  two  bete  noires  of 
environmentalism  single  family  housing  ex- 
pansion (urban  sprawl)  and  commercial  agri- 
culture. 

Out  of  this,  Mr.  Reilly  became  president  of 
CF.  the  most  exclusive  and  prestigious  envi- 
ronmental think  tank  of  all.  which  he  later 
(in  1985)  merged  with  WWF.  whose  chairman 
is  Russell  Train,  a  former  EPA  and  adminis- 
trator. During  the  1988  campaign,  it  was  a 
major  CF  report  by  Mr.  Reilly  that  gen- 
erated the  commitment  from  both  presi- 
dential campaigns  to  enforce  a  "no  net  loss 
of  wetlands"  policy,  now  being  thrashed  out 
within  the  Bush  administration. 

When  Mr.  Reilly  went  to  the  EPA  in  1989. 
Mr.  Train  took  over  CF.  in  addition  to  his 
WWF  responsibilities.  Mr.  Train  also  is  a 
trustee  of  NPCA,  the  AFT.  and  the  World  Re- 
sources Institute.  Mr.  Train's  CF  executive 
vice  president  and  former  Reilly  colleague 
Doug  Wheeler  was  recently  named  Califor- 
nia's director  of  natural  resources.  Reilly 
and  Train  colleagues  are  everywhere  in  the 
land  "conservation"  game. 

Patrick  Norman  is  equally  ubiquitous. 
With  Seward  Prosser  Mellon's  help,  he  put 
the  Nature  Conservancy  on  the  map  during 
the  1970s  as  its  president.  In  1980.  with  Mel- 
lon money,  he  founded  a  smaller  "qulter" 
land  trust  enterprise  called  the  Conservation 
Fund,  the  movers  and  shakers  in  the  Antie- 
tam  battlefield  dust-up. 

Mr.  Noonan  also  finds  time  to  be  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  (Rockefeller-based)  AFT, 
and  is  a  trustee  of  Rockefeller's  ACA,  the 
mother  ship  of  the  conservation  movement. 
His  closest  colleague  is  Mason  Walsh,  chief 
counsel  for  the  Rickard  K.  Mellon  Founda- 
tion (RKMF).  and.  along  with  Mr.  Noonan. 
one  of  the  RKMF  surrogates  in  quietly  buy- 
ing up  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  in  the 
1970s  and  19608.  Mr.  Walsh  also  is  AFT  vice 
chairman. 

With  connections  like  these,  it's  no  wonder 
that  when  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 


formed  its  ■Committee  on  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion of  Lands  for  Conseratlon"  with  its  con- 
gressional mandate  of  developing  a  S30  bil- 
lion long-range  American  Heritage  Trust 
land-acquisition  program.  Mr.  Noonan  was 
immediately  appointed,  although  he  recently 
resigned. 

Also  appointed  was  Harriet  Hunt  Burgess, 
West  Coast  land  trader  for  the  Trust  for  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  architect  of  TPL's  land  trans- 
fer from  private  to  public  ownership  in  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge,  and  a  leading  land- 
acquisition  lobbyist  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  NAS  overseer  for  this  new  Land  Acqui- 
sition Committee  is  Nathaniel  Reed.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  as  Trustee  of  Rockefeller's 
NRDC.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  serves  on  the 
president's  council  for  the  AFT.  And  from 
his  exclusive  Hobe  Sound.  FLA.,  home,  Mr. 
Reed  is  one  of  the  movers  and  shakers  in  the 
land  lockup  movement. 

That  movement  has  always  been  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Republican  elite,  most  of  whom  it 
is  safe  to  say.  already  have  more  than  one 
vacation  home  and  can  well  afford  to  see 
much  more  of  this  beautiful  country  "pre- 
served" against  the  kind  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  exploitation  that  built  their  own 
family  fortunes. 

No  doubt  they  have  accomplished  many 
worthwhile  goals.  "No  doubt  also  their  appe- 
tite for  doing  still  more  of  these  good  deeds 
represents  a  threat  to  the  private  property 
rights  of  ordinary  Americans  who  haven't 
bought  their  first  vacation  home,  but  whose 
taxes  are  underwriting  this  elitist  "land 
grab."  Maybe  that  is  why  ordinary  citizens 
are  voting  against  it  in  such  record  numbers. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 

period  for  morning  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  two  matters  on 
which  we  had  hoped  to  proceed  today, 
and  I  would  like  now  to  inquire  on  both 
of  those  matters. 

First,  with  respect  to  S.  330,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act.  As  the  distinguished  Repub- 
licaji  leader  knows,  this  legislation 
would  affect  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Relief  Act  which  wa  enacted  in  1940  and 
has  not  been  modified  since  1972  and 
would,  among  other  things,  increase 
from  $150  to  $1,200  the  maximum  rental 
amount  of  a  residence  from  which  the 
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family   member  of  a  service   member 
cannot  be  evicted. 

We  have  been  receiving  reports  of 
family  members  here  of  service  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
fronting difficult  circumstances,  and 
this  is  an  effort  to  improve  their  situa- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  has  acted  on  the  matter  and  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  legislation  in 
the  form  of  S.  330  and  that  we  were 
seeking  consent  to  act  on  H.R.  555,  the 
House  companion  bill,  with  the  only 
amendment  to  be  the  substitution  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  legislation  in 
lieu  of  the  House  bill  and  that  the 
House  would  have  then  accepted  that 
and  legislation  would  have  been  en- 
acted today,  and  my  hope  is  that  we 
could  proceed  to  do  that  so  that  we  can 
get  this  action  done  prior  to  the  recess. 

I  inquire  of  the  Republican  leader 
whether  we  are  able  to  get  consent  to 
proceed  so  that  there  would  be  no 
amendments  to  the  legislation  other 
than  the  one  which  I  have  described 
which  would  facilitate  complete  action 
on  the  legislation  during  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  objec- 
tion on  this  side  by  Senator  Heinz  is 
not  to  taking  up  the  bill  but  to  proceed 
including  amendments.  He  has  a  gulf 
orphans  amendment  he  would  like  to 
offer  to  this  particular  legislation  and 
since  the  request  would  be  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  except  the  one 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  I  would  object  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Heinz. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say,  of  course.  Senator  Heinz  is 
within  his  rights  to  object  in  this  man- 
ner, but  it  is  a  most  regrettable  result. 
The  effect  will  be  that  the  enactment 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Relief  Act  which  is  Intended  to 
relieve  the  circumstances  in  which 
spouses  of  service  men  and  women  who 
are  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf  face— a 
very  serious,  adverse  situation— will  be 
delayed  until  after  the  return  of  the 
Congress  on  February  19.  So  we  hoped 
to  get  this  done  now.  Any  Senator,  of 
course,  may  offer  an  amendment  and  is 
within  his  or  her  right  to  object  to  a 
request  to  act  without  amendment,  but 
I  regret  that  that  occurred  in  this  case. 

I  will  say  that  we  are  going  to  try 
when  we  return  to  move  this  bill  very 
promptly,  and  I  will  be  renewing  the 
request  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  We  talked  about  this  and, 
of  course,  we  are  supportive  of  this  leg- 
islation and  want  to  try  to  move  it. 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  move  this  as 
promptly  as  we  can  when  we  return  on 
February  19. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  underscore  the 
willingness  to  take  up  the  bill  right 
now  and  deal  with  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment, but  that  is  not  the  wish  of  many 
Members.  I  would  think  when  our  bi- 


partisan group  headed  by  Senators 
Glsnn  and  McCain  put  together  a 
package  of  all  the  different  things  that 
may  affect  service  personnel  in  the  gulf 
that  would  be  most  helpful,  and  per- 
haps we  would  be  faced  each  time  we 
want  to  bring  up  something  with  an- 
other amendment.  They  are  working 
on  that  as  I  speak,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  They  will.  And  I 
hope  that  we  can  move  that  more  com- 
prehensive legislation  as  promptly  as 
possible. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  matter  which  I  had  hoped  we 
could  proceed  to  is  S.  320,  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  Export  Administration 
Act.  In  accordance  with  my  prior  dis- 
cussion with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Calendar  item 
8,  S.  320,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  object, 
again  this  is  a  bill  that  I  think  most  of 
us  would  like  to  move  very  quickly. 
Many  of  us  worked  on  it  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  The  problem  is  the  final  product 
was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  this 
is  essentially  the  same  bill  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

I  believe  there  are  139  areas.  The  ad- 
ministration would  like  to  change  just 
four  of  those.  We  are  trying  to  accom- 
modate the  administration,  speaking 
now  of  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  maybe  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  well. 

Yesterday,  we  met  in  my  office  with 
General  Scowcroft,  representing  the 
President:  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]:  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack];  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson];  and  my- 
self. I  hope  we  can  meet  again  tomor- 
row, and  that  we  may  be  in  a  position 
to  take  up  the  bill  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  understand  an  objec- 
tion has  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  that  I  would.  I  will  mo- 
mentarily move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  matter.  I  understand 
Senator  Sarbanes  will  be  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  substance  of  the  legislation, 
and  Senator  Pell.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  oan  work  this  out.  It  did  pass  with 
broad  bipartisan  support  last  year. 

I  understand  that  there  is  active  con- 
sideration being  give  to  making  some 
modifications  that  would  enable  us  to 
deal  with  it  tomorrow.  If  we  cannot, 
then  I  would  ask  the  Republican  leader 
if  he  could  simply  advise  me  as  to  what 
will  happen  with  respect  to  the  motion 


to  proceed.  If  there  is  going  to  be  an  ef- 
fort to  indefinitely  delay  action  on  it. 
obviously  we  would  have  to  consider 
what  course  of  action  to  take  them. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary,  be- 
cause I  think  the  issue  in  controversy 
is  not  the  bill  as  a  whole;  it  is  just 
some  particular  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader  will 
yield,  I  would  just  suggest  we  would 
like  to  move  the  bill.  Many  of  us  are 
cosponaors.  This  Senator  was  active 
with  others  on  this  side.  We  would  like 
to  work  out,  if  we  can.  three  or  four 
areas  with  the  administration,  minor 
changes.  What  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  is  mandates,  mandating  cer- 
tain things. 

The  administration  feels  you  are  bet- 
ter off,  if  you  could  give  the  President 
some  diBcretion.  then  you  can  work  out 
multinational  penalties  against  Ger- 
many, or  whatever  the  country  might 
be.  And  if  we  make  a  mistake  by  man- 
dating, and  if  we  mandate  and  other 
countries  do  not  do  anything,  we  are  in 
effect  the  loser. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  might  suggest 
that.  yes.  the  President  would  have  a 
right  to  waive,  but  we  would  have  a 
right  to  disapprove  of  that  waiver,  as 
we  do  In  arms  sales.  That  still  gives 
Congress  the  last  shot.  We  are  discuss- 
ing that  now  with  the  administration. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  anybody  on 
this  side  to  hold  up  the  legislation,  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 
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MOTIO.V  TO  PROCEED 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  tUat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  8,  S.  320. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  deb|ite  on  the  motion? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes;  I  understand 
there  will  be  debate.  We  will  proceed 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  debate  this  evening.  We  will  get  a 
further  report  tomorrow  on  the 
progress  and  whether  or  not  it  is  pos- 
sible to  proceed  at  that  time.  And,  if 
not,  we  will  have  to  make  a  judgment 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  one  other  item? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  respect  to  the  vote 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary 
designee,  Lynn  Martin,  is  that  possible 
this  week? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes;  as  I  indicated 
yesterday  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  proceed  to  that  to- 
morrow. I  understand  that  the  nominee 
was  reported  by  the  Conmiittee  today. 

My  original  plan  was  to  try  to  do 
three  things:  The  Soldiers"  and  Sailors' 
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Relief  Act,  the  Export  Administration 
reauthorization,  and  the  Martin  nomi- 
nation this  week.  One  is  now  not  pos- 
sible. I  am  still  hoping  for  the  other 
two. 

In  any  event,  I  think  we  ought  to 
proceed  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  des- 
ignee. Miss  Martin. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  in  this  particular 
case,  the  1-week  recess  would  not  make 
that  much  difference.  But  that  is  the 
same  week  the  AFL-CIO  has  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  FL,  and 
she  would  not  be  able  to  go  unless  she 
has  been  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  For  that  reason  and 
others.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  much,  if  any,  controversy 
on  the  nomination.  So  I  think  we  can 
do  it  with  a  reasonably  short  time 
limit  and  a  vote  tomorrow.  That  is  at 
least  my  hope  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  second 
while  the  Republican  leader  is  still  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  certainly. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that,  of  course,  these  talks 
are  taking  place  between  the  Repub- 
lican leader  and  General  Scowcroft  and 
Members  on  that  side.  The  bill  was  re- 
introduced by  all  the  Members  who 
served  on  the  conference  committee, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  judgment  of  that  group,  out  of 
two  committees,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, was  that  we  should  come  back 
with  this  legislation.  The  point  at  issue 
that  the  administration  has  raised, 
which  was  cited  in  their  veto  message, 
was.  of  course,  a  point  that  was  at 
issue  at  the  time  that  we  considered  it 
here  on  the  floor,  and  is  really  that  the 
administration  seeks  a  sort  of  blanket 
discretion  simply  not  to  apply  these 
sanctions  against  either  a  country 
that,  used,  or  is  preparing  to  use  chem- 
ical weapons  or  a  foreign  company  that 
has  assisted  in  chemical  weapons  pro- 
liferation. 

I  know  this  is  a  difficult  issue  for  the 
Republican  leader,  because  he  intro- 
duced legislation  around  which  much 
of  this  legislation  was  constructed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  So  I  know  what  his  po- 
sition has  been. 

But  I  simply  want  to  point  out  that 
when  word  was  received  last  year  after 
we  passed  the  legislation,  we  had  a 
very  long  and  arduous  conference,  with 
the  House. 

And  the  conference  worked  long  and 
hard,  I  think,  to,  in  effect,  sustain  and 
protect  many  of  the  proper  positions 
that  the  administration  said  were  im- 
portant, particularly  in  the  export  con- 
trol field,  because  they  were  concerned 
that  some  technologies  would  be  al- 
lowed to  go  about  which  they  had  na- 
tional security  concerns.  They  were 
concerned  about  the  participation   of 
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the  Defense  Department  in  the  process, 
and  all  of  that  was  protected. 

So  my  perception,  as  one  who  was 
very  much  involved  in  that  conference, 
was  that,  in  fax;t,  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  administration's  positions  had  been 
sustained  by  the  conference.  That  is 
certainly  the  feeling  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  If  we  come  back  and  have  to 
redo  this  legislation,  which  I  think 
would  be  a  very  bad  development,  then 
I  think  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  and 
you  may  well  get  legislation  that 
might  be  significantly  different. 

Seventy-nine  Members  of  the  Senate, 
when  word  was  received  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  considering  a  veto, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  urging 
him  to  sign  the  legislation. 

In  fact,  what  we  said  in  that  letter — 
because  we  addressed  this  very  issue  of 
discretion,  and  let  me  just  quote  for  a 
moment: 

Despite  our  efforts,  we  not  understand  that 
some  of  your  advisors  are  recommending  a 
veto  of  the  bill  because  of  what  they  see  as 
excessively  limited  Presidential  discretion 
to  waive  sanctions  in  the  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  title  of  the  bill.  This  is  a 
very  abstract  judgment  about  Presidential 
discretion  in  foreign  affairs.  The  real  issue 
here,  however,  is  how  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  sanctions  provision  of  the  CBW  title 
are  premised  on  Presidential  discretion.  The 
President  must  make  a  determination  that  a 
foreign  company  has  knowingly  assisted  pro- 
liferation and  not  been  punished,  or  that  a 
country  has  actually  used  chemical  weapons. 
Once  a  determination  is  made,  sanctions 
must  be  imposed  for  one  year  following 
which  there  is  Presidential  discretion  to 
waive  sanctions  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest or  if  remedial  action  is  taken.  This  is 
not  unfettered  discretion  but  it  is  certainly 
discretion  as  broad  ais  that  covering  EAA 
sanctions  in  current  law. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say: 

The  only  use  of  discretion  broader  than 
this  would  be  to  let  a  company  selling  chem- 
ical weapons  or  a  country  that  uses  chemical 
weapons  against  its  people  escape  any  pun- 
ishment. 

Then  it  goes  on  with  a  conclusion. 
Seventy-nine  Members  signed  that  let- 
ter in  the  Senate.  I  thought  that  was  a 
good  judgment,  and  my  understanding 
from  my  cosponsors,  is  we  continue  to 
think  that  this  is  an  important  prin- 
ciple to  contain  in  this  legislation.  So 
I  very  much  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
move  to  it  and  to  consider  it  again. 

The  bill  that  has  been  put  back  in 
avoids  any  changes  and  therefore  deals 
with  this  issue  very  directly.  This  was 
a  matter  on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PEUL] 
and  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HELMS]  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort.  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  get  to  this  legislation  and 
consider  it  promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  conrmients. 
I  think  they  are  well  taken.  I  under- 


stand now  that  we  are  on  the  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  legisla- 
tion. And  I  understand.  Senator  SAR- 
BANES and  Senator  Pell  are  prepared 
to  address  that  subject,  that  is,  the 
substance  of  the  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  therefore  yield  the  floor  so  that 
they  may  continue  with  that  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 


PREVENTING  CREATION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN ORPHANS  FROM  THE  GULF 
CONFLICT 

Mr.  HEENZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  moving  to  this 
item  of  business.  I  do  have  something 
to  say  on  it.  But  first  I  would  just  like 
to  complete  the  record  on  the  subject 
of  the  last  bill,  H.R.  555,  which  I  gather 
the  leader  haul  wanted  to  obtain  a 
unanimous  consent  to  move  to  and 
through  without  amendment.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  I  am  not  the  only  Member 
who  does  seek  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  legislation.  Obviously  I  am  not. 

I  do  not  wish  to  retard  the  Senate's 
ability  to  act  on  that  legislation.  As  I 
told  both  Cloakrooms  earlier  today,  I 
would  have  been  and  I  remain  quite 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  that  I  intend  to  offer.  I 
would  also  like  to  make  very  clear  for 
the  record  what  that  amendment  is  all 
about  and  why  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  address  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
legislation,  H.R.  555,  deals  quite  di- 
rectly with  our  service  men  and  women 
in  Desert  Shield,  and  the  legislation 
that  I  intend  to  offer  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  which  resolution 
also  directly  affects  the  welfare  of 
some  of  the  men  and  women  serving  in 
Desert  Shield. 

In  sum  and  substance,  what  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  does  is 
to  request  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment make  appropriate  provision,  if  so 
requested  by  an  appropriate  service 
person,  for  preventing  the  assignment 
of  two  parents  or  a  single  parent  of 
minor  children,  or  a  child,  in  the  immi- 
nent danger  or  combat  zone  of  the  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  theater  and  that 
we  request  that  the  Secretary,  where 
such  request  is  made,  to  arrange  for 
the  prompt  and  appropriate  reassign- 
ment of  one  parent  in  the  case  of  both 
parents  in  such  an  area,  or  single  par- 
ents, to  other  military  duties  unless 
such  reassignment  would  jeopardize 
the  safety,  mission,  capability,  or  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  the  unit  so  af- 
fected; and  that  would  be  a  waiver  we 
would  expect  him  to  be  very  cautious 
about. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  issue  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits.  There  may  be  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  disagree  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  resolution.  There  may  be 
Members  who  agree  with  it.  But  it  is 
extremely  pertinent  to  the  health  or 
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the  welfare,  the  peace  of  mind,  and, 
firankly,  the  well-being  of  Americans. 
both  In  Operation  Desert  Shield  as  well 
as  those  who  are  back  here.  And  those 
who  are  back  here  are  the  young,  the 
minor  children  of  parents  who  may  be 
up  in  the  front  lines  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

Our  Defense  Department  has  done  an 
absolutely  marvelous  job  in  two  par- 
ticular ways  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The  first  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  rather  thoughtful 
about  how  they  might  extend  the  so- 
called  sole  survivor  and  sole  surviving 
parent  regulation  so  that  it  is  up  to 
date.  And  we  have  those  two  regula- 
tions. The  latter,  the  sole  surviving 
parent,  is  in  fact  relatively  recent. 

But  what  we  never  really  anticipated 
as  we  moved  to  a  volunteer  army  was 
the  possibility  that  both  parents  would 
be  killed,  or  single  parents  in  some 
cases — bona  fide  single  parents — where 
the  death  of  both,  or  one,  would  create 
another  casualty.  That  casualty  would 
be  called  an  orphan. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  already 
been  casualties  in  this  war  on  our  side; 
fortunately  not  many  of  them.  But  we 
should  try  to  limit,  insofar  as  humanly 
possible,  damage  to  little  children  who 
are  American  citizens,  the  same  as 
their  parents.  And  this  issue  deserves 
the  urgent  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
it  deserves  it  with  even  greater  ur- 
gency every  passing  day  because,  as  we 
have  been  reminded  with  incredible  fre- 
quency by  all  the  commentators  on 
radio  and  television,  we  are  on  the 
threshold — either  now  or  some  weeks 
in  the  future — of  engaging  in  ground 
combat  activities  that  will  obviously 
increase  the  physical  and  mortal  risks 
of  our  service  men  and  women  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  As  a  consequence,  there- 
fore, we  have  to  recognize  the  urgency 
of  this  matter. 

Second,  we  are  facing  in  this  combat 
theater  weapons  of  war  that  this  coun- 
try, fortunately,  has  never  had  to  face 
the  possibility  of  before,  the  so-called 
nonconventional  weapons:  gas,  possible 
biological  warfare.  These  are  weapons 
that  do  not  simply  explode,  like  a  2.000- 
pound  bomb  does,  and  create  a  crater 
35  feet  deep  and  a  kill  zone  of  hundreds 
of  feet.  The  kill  zones  of  biological  and 
chemical  weapons  can  be  much,  much 
larger.  And  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
a  missile  coming  down  on  an  urban 
area,  populated  by  a  lot  of  U.S.  service 
people,  could  do  incredible  damage  and 
kill  many  hundreds,  possibly  even 
more,  of  people,  including  parents  and 
single  parents  with  dependents,  young 
children,  back  here  in  this  country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  an  unusual  situation  that 
we  face,  as  well  as  an  urgent  situation. 

Finally,  I  said  that  there  were  two 
things  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  our  military  deserved  commenda- 
tion on.   I  mentioned  the  first,   that 


they  have  up  to  a  point  attempted  to 
be  sensitive  to  this  problem. 

The  second  area  of  performance 
whare  they  deserve  commendation  is 
that  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  in 
the  American  air  campaign  to  avoid 
bombing  civilian  targets  and  civilian 
populations  in  Iraq.  Indeed,  our  mili- 
tary has  taken  considerable  risks  in 
avoiding  those  civilian  targets.  They 
have  taken  those  risks  because  some- 
times they  have  had  to  go  in  lower, 
tighter,  closer  to  the  antiaircraft  fire 
to  make  sure  that  they  did  not  hit  a  ci- 
vil i»n  area. 

Sometimes,  when  in  doubt,  they  have 
not  released  their  ordnance  and  they 
have  come  back  to  base,  thereby  re- 
quiring additional  missions  on  the 
same  target,  and  sometimes  they  have 
not  attacked  a  military  target  at  all 
because  to  do  so  would  jeopardize  the 
livee  of  innocent  Iraqi  civilians. 

I  think  those  are  commendable  ex- 
amples of  our  military  going  out  of 
their  way  to  spare  harm  to  innocent  ci- 
vilians. But  it  does  raise  the  question. 
Mr.  President,  of  how,  if  we  are  going 
to  such  care  to  protect  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent Iraqi  civilians,  we  would  not 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  de- 
bate the  issue  of  unnecessary  sacrifice 
and  harm  to  the  lives  of  innocent  chil- 
dren who  are  Americans  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  this  Senator  hopes  this  will  be  an 
opportunity  and  an  opportunity,  if  not 
tonight,  tomorrow,  to  debate  this,  if 
not  for  hours,  at  least  for  half  an  hour, 
maybe  an  hour,  as  others  see  fit.  I  do 
not  wish  to  foreclose  debate,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  filibuster  any  legislation 
either.  That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  ad- 
dresB  this  issue  the  way  the  Senate  is 
supposed  to,  and  that  is  by  discussing 
it.  by  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  it  and 
moving  on  with  the  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

I  understand  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  would  like  a  clean  bill.  We 
have  all  been  managers  around  here. 
We  all  like  clean  bills,  but  we  also  have 
to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  that 
fits  the  mood,  the  will  of  the  Senate 
and,  most  important,  whether  that  is 
what  the  national  interest  demands. 

I.  obviously,  had  not  planned  to  have 
to  make  these  remarks  in  this  way  at 
this  time.  I  know  that  the  majority 
leader  noted  that  I  was  within  my 
rights  to  make  objection  to  proceeding 
without  this  issue  being  considered,  as 
we  might  take  up  H.R.  555.  I  thank  him 
for  being  gracious  in  his  usual  fashion 
for  doing  so,  but  I  did  want  to  come 
over  and  complete  the  Record  so  that 
there  would  be  no  misapprehension  left 
as  to  what  the  issue  might  be  about 
and  how  it  might  be  resolved. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder,  if  the  Senator  has  completed 
his  remarks  on  that  subject,  if  I  might 
make  a  comment  on  tiie  subject  of  the 
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Senators  amendment  and  the  underly- 
ing legiBlation  so  that  I  can  make  clear 
what  the  status  is  and  what  my  posi- 
tion is  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  BEINZ.  I  will  be  happy  to.  I 
wanted  to  talk  on  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  as  well. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  not  get  into 
the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  I  might  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  perfectly 
fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  So  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in  and  the  causes  and 
effects  of  that  situation,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  555  which  amends  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Relief  Act.  There  are 
four  principal  provisions  in  the  House 
legislation.  The  first  would  increase 
from  $1M  to  $1,200  the  maximum  rental 
amount  of  a  residence  from  which  the 
family  member  of  a  service  member 
cannot  be  evicted.  That  is  protection 
from  eviction  for  the  family  members 
of  members  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  second  provision  provides  that  li- 
ability insurance  for  physicians  and 
other  professionals  who  are  ordered  to 
active  fluty  would  be  suspended  upon 
written  request  for  the  period  of  serv- 
ice and  would  be  reinstated  if  requested 
within  80  days  of  discharge,  and  in  the 
interim,  no  premiums  could  be 
charged.  That  is,  obviously,  protection 
for  physicians  who  are  called  up  and  re- 
quired to  se.'ve  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  third  would  provide  that  a  self- 
employed  service  member  and  his  fam- 
ily mu3t  have  their  health  insurance 
reinstated  with  no  waiting  period  or 
exclusion  of  coverage  in  cases  in  which 
coverage  would  have  been  provided  if 
the  service  member  had  not  been  called 
to  active  duty.  The  obvious  reason  for 
that  is  to  protect  men  and  women 
called  itito  our  Armed  Forces  against  a 
loss  of  their  health  insurance  when 
they  would  not  have  lost  it  had  they 
not  been  called  up. 

And  fourth  and  finally,  the  legisla- 
tion expresses  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  lenders,  creditors,  insurers,  and 
others  involved  in  financial  trans- 
actions not  take  adverse  action  against 
a  person  in  the  military  because  that 
person  in  the  military  exercises  the 
rights  available  under  this  law;  again, 
an  effort  to  protect  the  men  and 
women  now  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces  »nd  their  family  members. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. It  passed  the  House.  We  got  an 
understanding  from  the  House  that 
they  would  accept  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
330.  which  differs  in  minor  respects, 
and  if  we  had  been  able  to  i)ass  that  bill 
today  and  get  it  back  to  the  House  be- 
fore they  adjourned,  this  would  have 
been    able    to    become    law    promptly. 
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That  is  what  I  wanted  to  do.^and  that 
is  what  I  tried  to  do. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  of 
course,  any  Senator  is  free  to  offer  an 
amendment  any  time  he  or  she  choos- 
es. So  we  sought  unanimous  consent  to 
permit  us  to  move  this  bill  without 
amendment  so  that  we  could  get  it 
done  today  and  have  it  become  law 
promptly.  Acting  within  his  rights,  the 
Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania  refused  to 
give  consent  to  that  procedure.  As  far 
as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  Senator  who 
refused  to  grive  consent  to  that  proce- 
dure. All  other  Senators  agree  so  that 
we  could  pass  this  bill  promptly. 

The  reason  why  the  Senator  objected, 
as  he  has  just  stated,  is  so  that  he 
could  offer  his  amendment  dealing 
with  the  children  of  American  service 
men  and  women  now  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  will  simply  say  that  his  amend- 
ment, unlike  the  underlying  legisla- 
tion, is  not  noncontroversial.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  very  controversial.  His 
amendment  was  not  cleared  for  ap- 
proval by  either  the  Democratic  side  or 
the  Republican  side,  and  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Powell,  has 
just  today  made  a  very  strong  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  this  provision 
and  was  joined  in  that  opposition  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

So  we  had  a  very  important  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  one  which  is  con- 
troversial and  on  which  there  is  not 
agreement  among  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. That  meant  that  we  could  not 
get  the  agreement  and  pass  the  under- 
lying bill. 

There  is  not  any  point  in  proceeding 
at  this  point  in  time  because  the  House 
has  now,  I  understand,  already  gone 
and  if  we  cannot  pass  this  since  we 
could  not  pass  the  bill  prior  to  their  de- 
parture, it  would  have  to  await  final 
action  upon  our  return. 

Finally,  even  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  that  would,  of 
course,  go  back  to  the  House  where 
there  is  not  agreement  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  And  where  there  is  no 
House. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  is  no  House 
now. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  Wednesday  and  they 
have  taken  a  vacation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  just  say  that 
the  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  retains  the  right,  pf 
course,  as  he  has  and  all  Senators  have, 
to  offer  his  amendment  to  any  legisla- 
tion, including  the  underlying  legisla- 
tion. The  unfortunate  aspect  of  it.  to 
which  I  commented  earlier,  is  that  we 
will  not  get  to  pass  the  changes  in  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  as 
promptly  as  otherwise  might  have  been 
the  case,  even  though  those  provisions 
are  themselves  not  controversial,  and  I 


believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
himself  supports  those  provisions. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  So  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. We  will  proceed,  as  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  indicated,  as 
soon  as  we  can  with  a  comprehensive 
legislative  package,  on  which  there  are 
now  task  forces  working  on  both  sides, 
that  will  have  provisions  providing  for 
family  members  of  men  and  women 
now  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  include 
provisions  not  included  in  either  the 
Senator's  amendment  or  the  underly- 
ing legislation. 

In  any  event,  that  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  will  not  be  proceeding  to  this 
matter  at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  the  invervening  period,  we  can  work 
this  out  in  a  way  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  that  will  permit  us  to  proceed 
promptly  to  the  underlying  legislation; 
that  is,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy 
in  permitting  me  to  interrupt  his  re- 
marks and  comment  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
still  have  the  floor. 

I  had  not  intended  to  get  into  an  ex- 
tended discussion  with  my  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
a  couple  of  remarks  in  response  to  one 
thing  he  said.  I  have  to  at  the  outset 
clarify  something  that  he  probably 
thought  he  was  right  about.  I  under- 
stand why  he  thought  he  was  right 
about  it.  He  said  there  was  opposition 
to  this  legislation  voiced  by  Chief  of 
Staff  Powell  and  Dick  Cheney,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

There  was  opposition  voiced  to  a  bill 
which  is  very  different  than  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution.  The  legisla- 
tion that  was  specifically  addressed  by 
Senator  Hatch  was  A,  a  bill;  B,  it  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  pro- 
hibition on  assignment  of  any  single 
parent  or  both  parents  with  young  chil- 
dren to  the  Desert  Shield  theater.  That 
is  not  what  this  legislation  does.  I  just 
want  that  clear. 

My  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is 
quite  different  in  that  regard  because 
it  asks  in  sum  and  substance,  first. 
Second,  it  asks  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  come  up  with  a  policy  that 
will  meet  this  test. 

I  understand  why  the  majority  leader 
felt  this  could  have  been  the  same  leg- 
islation. I  am  not  being  critical  of  him 
in  any  respect  in  that  regard. 
(Mr.  DASCHLE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Might  I  inquire  of  the  Senator,  does 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  support  the 
Senator's  resolution?  Do  they  support 
it? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
feel  about  the  resolution.  I  am  not  here 
to  say  they  support  it.  But  I  do  not 


think  that  is  what  they  were  asked  to 
address  in  our  briefing  from  Senator 
Hatch's  question.  But  it  is  the  same 
subject.  It  is  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstand, right. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  the  majority  leader 
will  note,  the  answer  that  (Jeneral 
Powell  gave  to  the  question  was  quite 
interesting.  He  spent  about  3  minutes 
explaining  why  the  legislation  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  then  he  said  that 
he  did  feel  it  was  important  for  the  De- 
partment to  review  their  regulations 
because  he  did  not  want — and  I  quote 
him  more  or  less  exactly — "a  married 
couple  with  children  in  the  same  fox- 
hole," because  he  is  very  sensitive  to 
the  idea  of  both  parents  getting  killed. 
Second,  by  making  that  conunent,  I 
think  he  grants  the  premise  of  my  res- 
olution, that  DOD  has  not  thought  the 
problem  all  the  way  through. 

That  is  really  the  point.  The  point  of 
my  resolution  is  to  get  them  to  think 
it  through  and  to  get  them  to  think  it 
through  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  understand  their  sensitivities,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  trample  on  our  combat 
effectiveness,  morale,  or  anything  else, 
which  is  why  the  resolution  that  I  offer 
may  even  be  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  I  circulated  late  last  night  or 
early  this  morning. 

The  majority  leader  is  correct;  it  was 
not  cleared  for  approval  by  either  side. 
But  I  was  not  aware  that  one  had  to 
clear  an  amendment  to  have  It  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  anybody. 
I  did  not  realize  we  had  that  procedure 
here,  and,  indeed,  we  do  not. 

If  you  want  an  amendment  adopted 
by  unanimous  consent,  it  has  to  be 
cleared.  But  this  Senator  only  asked 
for  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an 
amendment,  not  to  have  it  adopted, 
just  debate  it.  which,  as  the  majority 
leader  did  correctly  point  out.  is  a 
right  and  one  that  should  not  be 
abused,  and  I  do  not  intend.  I  hope,  to 
abuse  it. 

I  do  have  something,  though,  to  add, 
I  hope,  to  what  the  majority  leader 
said.  The  majority  leader  pointed  out 
that  this  is  very  good,  important  legis- 
lation. We  all  support  it.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  anybody  who  might  be  af- 
fected adversely  by  the  amendments  to 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act 
represented  here  before  us,  I  think 
there  is  a  very  simple  and  good  way  to 
fix  that,  and  that  is  to  stipulate  in  the 
legislation  that  its  effective  date  is 
today  and  that  the  provisions  are  ex- 
tended as  of  today,  the  day  that  it 
came  up  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Certainly  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  having  legrislation  with  a  date  cer- 
tain for  its  applicability,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  any  Senator  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  this  may 
not  come  up  today,  or  tomorrow,  or  for 
some  time,  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to 
handle  it.  if  that  is  a  genuine  concern. 
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Finally,  the  majority  leader  probably 
shares  my  frustration  in  this.  It  is  6 
o'clock  on  a  Wednesday.  There  is  no 
national  holiday  on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day or  even  Saturday.  For  some  rea- 
son, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
adjourned  and  gone  home,  on  vacation. 

If  legrislation  is  important,  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  asking  too  much  by  the  pub- 
lic to  have  both  of  the  Nation's  great 
deliberative  bodies  to  stay  in  session 
until  our  work  is  done.  But  if  every- 
body is  going  to  knock  off  work  either 
here  or  in  the  other  body  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  at  6  o'clock  and  take  a 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 
and  all  of  next  week  off,  I  have  to  ques- 
tion the  priorities  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

That  is  probably  a  subject  for  an- 
other time,  and  it  will  probably  raise 
hackles  all  over  the  body.  I  see  the  ma- 
jority leader  getting  a  little  antsy,  so  I 
think  I  better  talk  about  the  Export 
Administration  Act  or  I  will  be  forced 
to  yield  to  him  again. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  just  briefly.  I  have  been  ma- 
jority leader  over  2  years  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  never  until 
this  moment  objected  to  a  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  No;  I  voted  against  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  just  want  to  say  that  no  use- 
f\il  purpose  Is  served  in  denigrating  the 
other  body.  I  think  someone  from  the 
House  could  stand  and  point  out  that 
the  Senate  has  more  and  longer  re- 
cesses than  the  House  does.  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  leadership,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  schedules  those  re- 
cesses. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  usual  comments. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  are  un- 
able to  get  this  other  bill  passed.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  desire  to  have 
his  amendment  considered.  He  has 
every  right  to  do  that. 

I  understand  the  Chief  of  Staffs 
statement  to  be  a  rather  strong  en- 
dorsement of  their  current  policy,  but  I 
think  rather  than  any  of  us  trying  to 
characterize  his  remarks  we  would  be 
better  off  asking  him  for  his  view  on 
the  Senator's  resolution,  which  I  think 
will  be  helpful  to  many  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  best  to  let  his  words 
speak  for  themselves  on  the  particular 
resolution.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to 
invite,  as  we  ordinarily  would,  com- 
ment by  the  agency  affected  by  the  leg- 
islation, and  we  will  do  that  and  hope 
we  have  that  and  that  will  be  guidance 
for  all  Senators,  or  at  least  informa- 
tion which  all  Senators  can  take  into 
account  as  they  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
taken  more  time  than  I  intended.  It  is 


not  my  intention,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Maryland,  in  particular, 
who  has  been  most  patient,  to  fili- 
buster the  Export  Administration  Act 
renewal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  Calendar  No.  8,  S.  320. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  proceed, 
and  I  very  much  hope  to  go  to  S.  320  as 
promptly  as  possible.  This  legislation 
would  reauthorize  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  It  would  also  require  the 
President  to  impose  controls  and  sanc- 
tions on  the  proliferation  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  missile 
technology,  and  it  imposes  economic 
sanctions  on  Iraq. 

The  bill.  S.  320,  corresponds  to  the 
conference  report  which  accompanied 
legislation  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  session. 

Despite  this  strong  congressional 
support,  and  a  letter  from  79  Senators 
to  the  President  urging  that  the  legis- 
lation be  signed,  the  President  pocket 
vetoed  the  bill  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  additional  members  be 
added  as  cosponsors  in  a  submission 
sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  put  back  in  in  this  session  by 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  who  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  in 
the  last  session,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  We  were  in  agreement  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  doing  this,  in  believing  in  the  mer- 
its of  this  legislation— that  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  Record,  Senators  Riegle, 
Garn.  Pell,  Helms,  Heinz,  Cranston, 
and  myself.  They  were  the  conferees 
from  the  Senate,  from  those  two  com- 
mittees—the Senate  Banking  and  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations— who 
conferenced  this  legislation  in  the  last 
session. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  pro- 
vide some  background  on  how  this  leg- 
islation was  developed,  why  the  spon- 
sors feel  so  strongly  that  it  should  be 
pasjed  again,  and  that  the  President 
should  sign  it  into  law. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Export  Administration 
Act  which  provides  the  President  au- 
thority to  control  exports  of  high  tech- 
nology goods  with  possible  military  ap- 
plications to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  act  expired  last 
year— was  due  to  expire  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  had  the  responsibility 


to  provide  a  reauthorization.  We  were 
trying  to  balance  two  very  important 
concerns:  One  is  promoting  exports  by 
American  producers,  and  the  other  is 
precluding  the  export  of  high  tech- 
nology items  with  the  possibility  of  use 
in  terms  of  military  application. 

The  dramatic  developments  that 
took  place  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1990 
had  a  particular  impact  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  this  legislation,  and 
made  it  a  subject  of  significant  na- 
tional concern.  I  chaired  the  sub- 
committee in  the  Banking  Committee 
which  reviewed  the  operations  of  the 
export  control  regime.  We  held  over- 
sight hearings.  We  heard  from  wit- 
nesses from  the  administration,  from 
the  private  sector,  on  this  important 
issue. 

While  the  committee  was  exercising 
this  oversight,  the  international  orga- 
nization know  as  Cocom  which  over- 
seas the  implementation  of  export  con- 
trols by  the  NATO  countries  and  Japan 
undertook  a  review  of  the  controls  im- 
posed by  Western  governments  on 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  June  of  last  year,  Cocom  produced 
an  agreement  which  significantly  re- 
duced export  controls  and  represented 
signifioant  change  in  the  export  con- 
trol rejime.  The  committee  sought  to 
work  closely  with  the  administration 
which,  of  course,  was  putting  forward 
these  proposed  changes  at  Cocom,  in 
developing  legislation  that  would  care- 
fully balance  the  need  of  U.S.  exporters 
to  compete  effectively  in  international 
markets  and  balance  that  with  the  gen- 
uine national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  controlling  the  export 
of  high-technology  goods  with  military 
application. 

The  bill  that  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  had  a  unanimous  bipartisan 
support;  in  the  committee.  It  was  in 
fact  supported  by  the  administration. 
During  floor  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation two  major  amendments  were 
added  to  the  bill — one  an  amendment 
by  Senators  Helms  and  Pell.  This  was 
an  area  in  which  both  had  taken  a  keen 
interest  and,  in  fact,  in  which  Senator 
Pell  has  been  involved  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  bill  dealing  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, legislation  which  had  in  fact  pre- 
viously passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously. And  the  second  was  an  amend- 
ment by  Senators  Mack  and  Graham 
which  (lealt  with  trade  with  Cuba  by 
the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  United 
States  companies. 

The  House,  of  course,  produced  its 
own  legislation  differing  in  significant 
respects  from  the  Senate,  and  a  con- 
ference committee  was  convened  to 
reconcile  the  differences  and  engage  in 
a  lengthy  complex,  difficult,  extended 
conference  to  resolve  these  differences. 

During  that  work  of  the  conference 
committee,  extensive  efforts  were 
made  to  consult  with  the  administra- 
tion about  its  concerns,  and  particu- 
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larly  about  its  concerns  with  respect 
both  to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
as  it  passed  the  House  about  which 
they  expressed  considerable  difficul- 
ties, and  the  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  proliferation  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

I  think  it  is  the  unanimous  view  of 
the  conferees — certainly  in  the  Senate 
and  I  believe  in  the  House  as  well— that 
what  was  worked  out  between  the  two 
bodies  in  the  conference  represented  a 
very  positive  and  constructive  con- 
tribution. 

Unfortunately,  once  the  legislation 
was  passed,  we  heard  these  rumors  of  a 
Presidential  veto  counseled  to  him  by 
his  advisers  because  it  did  not  give 
complete  discretion — absolute,  total, 
and  complete  discretion  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  sanctions  against  coun- 
tries that  used  chemical  weapons  or 
sanctions  against  foreign  companies 
who  knowingly  and  materially  assist  in 
the  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons. 
It  was  at  that  point  that  79  Senators, 
including  both  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leader,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  sign  the  legislation. 
The  letter  clearly  stated  the  views  of 
the  Senator  and  pointed  out  that  the 
sanctions  provision  of  the  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  title  are  premised 
on  Presidential  discretion.  We  built 
some  discretion  into  the  legislation. 
What  we  did  not  do  was  give  an  abso- 
lute and  total  discretion,  and,  in  fact, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  letter,  the 
only  use  of  discretion  broader  than 
what  had  been  provided  in  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  let  a  company  selling 
chemical  weapons  or  a  country  that 
uses  chemical  weapons  against  its  peo- 
ple escape  any  punishment.  The  letter 
went  on  to  say  we  reject  the  idea  that 
there  could  ever  be  a  diplomatic  gain 
sufficient  to  justify  such  a  waiver  in 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  In  addition  to  the 
overwhelming  congressional  support 
for  the  legislation,  strong  support  was 
expressed  by  the  business  community. 

On  November  9  of  last  year,  16  chair- 
men of  our  leading  companies,  high 
technology  companies,  including  IBM, 
AT&T,  Intel,  NRC,  Apple  Computer, 
and  others  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  sigti  the  conference 
report  into  law. 

In  the  past  week,  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  the  presidents  of  the  Com- 
puter and  Business  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association, 
and  the  American  Electronics  Associa- 
tion urging  repassage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Strong  editorial 
support  was  also  expressed  for  the  leg- 
islation. I  will  quote  from  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  of  last  November: 

Instead,  some  of  the  President's  advisers 
are  pressing  for  a  veto  on  the  grounds  that 
the  bill  imposes  sanctions  that  would  be 
mandatory.  The  administration's  lawyers 
arg'ue  that  the  Amelrcan  response  to  the  use 
of  these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  Presi- 
dential discretion.  The  bill,  they  claim,  is  an 
infringement  on  the  President's  constitu- 
tional power  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

That's  gross  exaggeration.  The  bill  says 
that  if  the  country  uses  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  will  impose  on  it  a  range  of 
penalties  affecting  its  economic  and  political 
relations  with  this  country.  After  a  year,  the 
President  could  lift  those  penalties.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  foreign  country  helps  certain  coun- 
tries build  these  weapons  *  *  •  the  compa- 
ny's products  will  be  banned  from  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Again,  after  a  year,  the  Presi- 
dent could  lift  the  ban.  It's  absurd  to  de- 
scribe that  as  interference  with  the  Presi- 
dent's control  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial, as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  last  October  25, 
which  also  urged  the  President  to  sign 
the  conference  report,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Despite  the  urgings 
in  the  letter  from  79  Members  of  this 
body,  the  urgings  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  the  urgings  of  some  of  our 
Nation's  leading  newspapers,  the  legis- 
lation was  pocket  vetoed.  In  the  memo- 
randum of  disapproval  accompanying 
the  pocket  veto,  the  President,  as- 
serted that  mandatory  sanctions  un- 
duly interfere  with  his  constitutional 
responsibilities  for  carrying  out  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
very  questionable  argiiment.  Among 
the  powers  specifically  given  to  the 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  is  the 
power  to  "regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations."  In  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress has  used  this  authority  to  simply 
cut  overall  aid  or  trade  with  a  particu- 
lar country,  simply  to  cut  It  off.  We  did 
not  do  that  in  this  legislation,  but  that 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  has  been  used  in  other  in- 
stances simply  to  cut  off  trade. 

In  a  mimber  of  cases.  Congress  has 
given  the  administration  a  role  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  impose  or  lift  sanc- 
tions. And  in  several  of  these  statutory 
regimes  previously  enacted,  the  Presi- 
dent actually  has  much  less  discretion 
to  waive  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
than   was  given   to   him   in   the   con- 


ference  report   or   in    the   legislation, 
which  has  now  been  introduced. 

For  exmple,  under  the  so-called  To- 
shiba provision  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Acts  of  1988  where 
the  President  makes  a  determination 
that  a  foreign  company  has  violated 
the  CocOM  agreement,  and  that  this 
has  adversely  affected  the  strategic 
balance  of  force,  he  is  required  to  im- 
pose import  and  procurement  sanctions 
on  the  comi>any  for  at  least  2  years. 
Similar  sanctions  were  also  specifi- 
cally imposed  on  the  Toshiba  and 
Kongsberg  companies  by  the  1988  act 
without  any  requirement  of  a  Presi- 
dential determination  at  all.  The  point, 
simply  put.  is  that  the  sanctions  re- 
quired under  the  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  title  of  the  conference  re- 
port contained  in  S.  320  are  entirely 
consistent  with  past  actions  of  the 
Congress  and,  in  fact,  give  the  Presi- 
dent broader  discretion  than  in  some  of 
the  previous  laws. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
President  has  issued  an  Elxecutive 
order  under  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  known  as  lEEPA,  implementing 
certain  portions  of  the  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  provisions  of  the 
conference  report.  He  announced  he 
would  continue  export  control  enforce- 
ment under  lEEPA  authority  and 
would  direct  executive  agencies  to  im- 
plement some  of  the  export  control  re- 
forms contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
sort  of  executive  action  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  legislation.  First  of  all.  the 
executive  actions  fall  far  short  of  im- 
plementing the  policy  changes  con- 
tained in  the  legislation. 

Second,  it  is  fundamentally  inappro- 
priate for  the  President  to  use  a  broad 
emergency  power  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President  under  lEEPA  for 
emergency  purposes,  for  the  routine 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  administra- 
tion of  an  export  controls  or  chemical 
weapons  antiproliferation  policy. 

Third,  the  private  sector  feels  itself 
in  some,  if  not  jeopardy,  certainly 
unease  or  ambivalence,  since  it  does 
not  have  a  statutory  scheme  to  which 
it  is  relating  as  it  carried  forward  its 
business,  but  finds  itself  solely  within 
an  executive  regulatory  framework 
which,  of  course,  can  be  changed  on 
them  at  any  point  and  does  not  have 
the  permanency  and  solidity  which  the 
enactment  of  legislation  would  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  S.  320, 
the  Omnibus  Export  Amendments  Act 
of  1991.  is  a  carefully  considered  and 
balanced  effort  to  address  two  of  the 
most  important  issues  confronting  the 
United  States — the  proliferation  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and 
the  export  control  regime  on  high  tech- 
nology trade  with  the  Eastern  bloc. 
This  is  important  legislation.  It  is  im- 
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portant  for  the  economic  future  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  singled  out  by  the 
business  community  as  a  major  item 
on  their  agenda.  This  is  important  leg- 
islation for  weapons  proliferation,  and 
I  very  much  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  it,  take  it  up  promptly,  and 
proceed  to  enact  it  and  place  it  on  the 
Nation's  statute  books. 

I  underscore,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tended effort  which  went  into  formu- 
lating this  legislation.  It  bridged  a 
number  of  committees;  there  were  ju- 
risdictional questions  and  substantive 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  bill.  The  administration's 
concerns  were  kept  very  much  in  mind 
and  addressed  and.  in  many  and  most 
instances,  I  think,  successfully.  I  re- 
gret very  much  the  pocket  veto,  but  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  move  forward 
and  consider  this  legislation  and  pass 
It  so  that  we  may  address  these  press- 
ing problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBPT  1 

U.S.  Senate,  CoMMnrrEE  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  af- 
fairs, 

Washington.  DC.  October  27.  1990. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Congress  has  en- 
acted H.R.  4€53.  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990.  The  legislation  makes  im- 
portant chang-es  in  our  export  control  poli- 
cies to  reflect  rapid  political  change  in  East- 
em  Europe,  the  growing  challenge  of  chemi- 
cal and  missile  proliferation,  and  the  crisis 
Id  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  preparing  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
worked  closely  with  the  Administration  to 
ensure  that  changes  In  export  control  policy 
were  consistent  with  U.S  policy  in  CoCom. 
We  labored  to  ensure  that  the  new  non- 
proliferation  regimes  created  in  law  would 
be  workable  and  effective,  relying  primarily 
on  current  multilateral  mechanisms  but 
using  economic  sanctions  as  a  last  resort.  We 
made  the  Iraq  sanctions  title  of  the  bill  a 
strong  statement  of  support  for  your  policy 
In  the  Gulf. 

Despite  our  efforts,  we  now  understand 
that  some  of  your  advisors  are  recommend- 
ing a  veto  of  the  bill  because  of  what  they 
see  as  excessively  limited  Presidential  dis- 
cretion to  waive  sanctions  in  the  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  title  of  the  bill.  This 
Is  a  very  abstract  judgement  about  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  foreign  affairs.  The  real 
Issue  here,  however,  is  how  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  sanctions  provision  of  the  CBW  title 
are  premised  on  Presidential  discretion.  The 
Piresldent  must  make  the  determination  that 
a  foreign  company  has  knowingly  assisted 
proliferation  and  not  been  punished,  or  that 
a  country  has  actually  used  chemical  weap- 
ons. Once  a  determination  is  made,  sanctions 
must  be  Imposed  for  one  year  following 
which  there  is  Presidential  discretion  to 
waive  sanctions  In  the  national  security  in- 
terest or  if  remedial  action  is  taken.  This  is 
not  unfettered  discretion  but  it  is  certainly 
discretion  as  broad  as  that  covering  EAA 
sanctions  in  current  law. 

The  only  use  of  discretion  broader  than 
this  would  be  to  let  a  company  selling  chem- 
ical weapons  or  a  country  that  uses  chemical 
weapons  against  its  people  escape  any  pun- 


ishment. We  reject  the  idea  that  there  could 
ever  be  a  diplomatic  gain  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify a  waiver  in  these  circumstances. 

Ycu   have   made   eradication   of  chemical 
weajxjns  a  national  priority  and  you  urged 
that  Congress  to  pass  sanctions  legislation. 
We  have  answered  that  call  and  believe  a 
veto  on  these  narrow  grounds  would  be  con- 
trarj'  to  our  shared  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate chemical  weapons.  It  is  our  intention  to 
see  tough  sanctions  enacted,  if  necessary  by 
pursuing   legislation   in   the   102d   Congress. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  sign 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Don  Riegle.  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici,    Jesse    Helms.    Connie    Mack, 
Orrin     Hatch,     Jake     Garn,     Alfonse 
D'Amato,   Slade   Gorton,   John  Heinz. 
Kit  Bond,  Arlen  Specter.  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen.     Barbara     A.     Mikulski.     Dennis 
DeConcini,    John    Breaux,    Alan    Cran- 
ston,  David   Pryor,   David  K.   Inouye, 
Franlc  R.  Lautenberg,  Terry  Sanford, 
Richard  Bryan,  Paul  Simon,  Ernest  F. 
Hollings.  Alan  J.  Dixon.  John  F.  Kerry, 
Claiborne   Pell,   Bob   Kerrey,   Wendell 
Ford.  J.    Bennett  Johnston,   Bob  Gra- 
ham, Herbert  Kohl,  Jim  Daschle,  Al- 
bert  Gore,   Jr.,   Christopher   J.   Dodd, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  Dale  Bumper. 
Kent  Conrad,  Charles  Robb.  Jeff  Binga- 
man,  John  Glenn. 
Patrick     Leahy,     Max     Breaux,     Brock 
Adams,   Howard  M.   Metzenbaum,  Jim 
Sasser,    Sam    Nunn,   Quentin   Burdick, 
J.J.   Exon.   Harry  Reid,   Edward  Ken- 
nedy. Timothy  E.  Wirth,  Carl  Levin. 
Joe   Biden,   Joe   Lieberman,   Frank  H. 
Murkowski,  Jim  McClure.  Thad  Coch- 
ran. Bob  Dole,  George  Mitchell,  Alan 
K.    Simpson,    Chuck   Grassley.    Nancy 
Landon     Kassebaum.     Steve     Symms, 
Daniel   P.   Moynihan,   Warren   B.   Rud- 
man.  John  McCain.  John  Warner,  Tom 
Harkin.  Richard  Shelby,   Pete  Wilson. 
Bob  Kasten,  Bill  Bradley,  Dave  Duren- 
berger,    Mark   Hatfield,   Malcolm   Wal- 
lop.   Wyche    Fowler,    Jr.,    Bill    Cohen. 
John  Chafee. 

Exhibit  2 
Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
M.anufacturers  Association, 

Washington.  DC.  January  29. 1991. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 

Chairman.  International  Finance  and  .Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee.  U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
puter and  Business  Equipment  Manufactur- 
ers Association  (CBEMA),  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  reauthorize  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Like  you,  we  were  disappointed  that  the 
President  did  not  sign  trie  legislation  sent  to 
him  in  late  1990.  However,  we  do  believe  the 
actions  he  promised  to  take  in  his  November 
16  memo  of  disapproval  will  result  in  some 
sound  improvements  to  the  export  control 
system,  although  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Your  work  in  bringing  about  these  changes 
is  greatly  appreciated. 

la  addition,  while  we  were  encouraged  by 
the  actions  of  the  White  House,  we  do  believe 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  renew  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  export  control  system.  We 
continue  to  support  the  measured  and 
thoughtful  reforms  contained  in  H.R.  4653, 
legrlBlation  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  and  urge  its  readoption  in  the 
new  Congress.  Put  simply,  we  believe  that 
the  export  control  reforms  in  H.R.  4653  make 
good  sense. 


Again,   your  work   on   this   issue   is  very 
much  appreciated.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  In  the  102nd  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  PicKnr, 

President. 

AMERICAN  Electronics  association, 

Washington.  DC.  February  6,  1991. 
Hon.  PaL'l  Sarbanes, 
U.S.  Sen4ite,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  understand  that  the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  act  on  the  S.  320.  which 
would  eeauthorize  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Ac*.  (EAA).  AEA  worked  closely  with 
the  House  and  Senate  on  this  issue  and  we 
appreciate  the  hard  work  that  went  into  the 
conference  report. 

Even  though  we  were  disappointed  that  the 
FTesideat  did  not  sign  the  legislation  sent  to 
him  in  late  1990,  we  believe  his  commitment 
to  addpess  several  issues  outlined  in  his 
memorandum  of  disapproval  will  result  in 
sound  Improvements  In  the  system,  if  imple- 
mented In  an  effective  and  timely  manner. 

Nonetheless,  we  do  believe  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  renew  the  statutory  basis  for 
the  export  control  system.  We  continue  to 
support  the  limited  and  focused  reforms  con- 
tained In  the  conference  report,  H.R.  4653 
(Please  see  attached  for  our  previous  posi- 
tions). 

When  S.  320  is  brought  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote,  we  encourage  you  to  resist  amend- 
ments that  would  serve  to  undermine  the 
conference  report.  In  fact,  should  there  be 
substantial  floor  action,  we  would  support 
you  in  withdrawing  the  bill. 
Sihcerely. 
j  J.  Richard  Iverson, 

I  President  and  CEO. 

American  Electronics  Association, 

Washington.  DC.  November  9,  1990. 
The  Prbside-nt. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  We  the  undersigned 
CEOs  are  writing  to  recommend  that  you 
sign  into  law  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990,  H.R.  4653.  The  legislation 
amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  to  re- 
flect Esropean  unification,  the  significant 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  technology. 

While  the  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  will  allow 
the  U.S,  electronics  and  telecommunications 
companies  to  have  a  level  playing  field  with 
our  Euiiopean  and  Japanese  competitors.  In 
particular,  exports  represent  a  significant 
source  of  revenue  for  our  companies  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  be  able  to  export  on  par 
with  our  competitors.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  trade  is  with  U.S.  allied  nations 
and  the  Export  Amendments  Act  will  allow 
us  increased  flexibility  in  trading  with  these 
partners.  Finally,  our  companies  fuel  the  na- 
tion's economic  growth.  Enhancing  our  abil- 
ity to  Wport  will  strengthen  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  sign  H.R. 
4653  into  law. 
Sincerely, 
John  F.  Akers,  Chairman.  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation;  Robert 
E.  Allen.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
CEO.  AT&T;  Richard  Ashcroft,  Presi- 
dent. International  Imaging  Systems; 
Jceeph  R.  Canlon.  President  and  CEO. 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation;  W.P. 
Conlin.  President.  CalComp;  Charles  E. 
Exley.  Jr..  Chairman  and  CEO.  NCR; 
Joe  Finney.  President  and  CEO.  Inter- 
national   Converter;    John    C.    Lewis, 
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Chairman  and  CEO,  Amdahl  Corpora- 
tion; Gordon  E.  Moore,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  Intel. 
Scott  G.  McNealy,  President  and  CEO, 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.;  Craig  J. 
Mundie,  President  and  COO.  AUiant 
Computer  Systems  Corporation;  Safl  U. 
Qureshey,  F>resident,  CEX)  and  Co- 
Chairman,  AST  Research,  Inc.,  John  A. 
RoUwagen,  Chairman  and  CEO.  Cray 
Research  Inc.;  Robert  Saldich,  Presi- 
dent and  CEO,  Raychem  Corporation, 
John  ScuUey,  Chairman,  President  and 
CEO,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.;  Bob  Ste- 
phens, President  and  CEO,  Emulex  Cor- 
poration; J.  Richard  Iverson.  President 
and  CEO,  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Association  for 
Manufacturing  Technoixigy. 
McLean.  VA.  January  24. 1991. 
Hon.  Paul  s.  Sarbanes. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on   International  Fi- 
nance and  Monetary  Policy.  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear     Mr.     Chairman;     As     you     know. 
NMTBA— The  Association  For  Manufactur- 
ing  Technology    supported    passage   of  the 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  4653.  the  Omnibus 
Elxport  Administration  Act  of  1990.  While  it 
was  not  all  that  we  hoped  it  would  be,  we  felt 
that  it  went  a  long  way  towards  solving  a 
number  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
American  exporters  in  general,  and  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  in  particular,  in  recent 
years. 

Unfortunately,  on  November  16.  1990.  the 
President  saw  fit  to  veto  this  bill,  deciding 
instead  to  enforce  export  controls  through 
the  authority  granted  In  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act. 

We  believe  this  decision  was  ill-advised. 
While  the  bill  did  not  achieve  all  of  our  ob- 
jectives, last  year's  Omnibus  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  contained  many  badly  needed 
reforms  that  had  been  hammered  out  during 
long  hours  of  legislative  bargaining.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unnecessary,  and,  indeed, 
counterproductive  to  start  again  from 
scratch  in  1991.  Thus,  we  urge  you  to  resub- 
mit the  very  same  bill,  H.R.  4653,  in  the  102nd 
Congress  and  work  towards  its  passage.  Let 
me  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  count 
on  the  support  of  NMTBA— The  Association 
for  Manufacturing  Technology  in  that  im- 
portant effort. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  W.  Moore. 

President. 

Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4,  1990] 
CHEMICAL  Weapons 

President  Bush  is  getting  bad  advice  from 
the  lawyers  who  want  him  to  veto  the  bill  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It's  time  to 
tighten  the  rules  against  countries  that  use 
these  foul  devices  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  that  help  them  to  do  it.  With  very 
few  exceptions — Iraq  is  the  most  notorious — 
the  world  is  now  moving  to  rid  itself  of  these 
weapons.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing that  movement. 

Instead,  some  of  the  president's  advisers 
are  pressing  for  a  veto  on  grounds  that  the 
bill  imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory. The  administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  presi- 
dential discretion.  The  bill,  they  claim,  is  an 


infringement    on    the    president's    constitu- 
tional power  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

That's  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  bill  says 
that  if  a  country  uses  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  will  impose  on  it  a  range  of 
penalties  affecting  its  economic  and  political 
relations  with  this  country.  After  a  year,  the 
president  could  lift  those  penalties.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  foreign  company  helps  certain 
countries  build  these  weapons — countries 
that  have  used  them  recently,  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  use  them  or  are  on  the  list  of  havens 
for  terrorists— that  company's  products  will 
be  banned  from  the  American  market.  Again, 
after  a  year,  the  president  could  lift  the  ban. 
It's  absurd  to  describe  that  as  interference 
with  the  president's  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  not  only  to 
Iraq's  use  of  gas  but  to  the  revelations  that 
a  number  of  European  comjianies,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  helped  Iraq  and  Libya 
build  factories  to  produce  gas.  The  German 
government  also  has  reacted,  tightening  its 
restriction  of  suspect  exports  and  sharply  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  violating  them. 
International  cooperation  to  discourage 
these  weapons  is  improving.  A  veto  of  the 
bill  would  suggest  to  all  the  wrong  people 
that  the  United  States  was  losing  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  breadth  of  congressional  support  for 
this  bill  is  impressive.  It  passed  the  senate  92 
to  0.  and  79  senators  have  now  publicly  urged 
him  to  sign  it.  But  the  president's  lawyers 
are  telling  him  that  the  next  time  an  army 
uses  poison  gas,  he  might  find  it  expedient  to 
overlook  the  incident^as  President  Reagan 
overlooked  the  Iraqi  use  of  gas,  first  on  Ira- 
nian troops  and  then  on  Kurds  who  were 
Iraq's  own  people.  In  this  bill  Congress  is 
saying  that  it  doesn't  want  poison  gas  or  bio- 
logical warfare  overlooked.  That's  what  this 
quarrel  is  about,  and  this  time  Congress  is 
right. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  25,  1990] 
Standing  on  Ceremony  on  Poison  Gas 

For  years  the  United  States  did  nothing 
while  Saddam  Hussein  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, first  in  his  war  with  Iran  and  then 
against  Iraq's  Kurdish  citizens.  Now  U.S. 
troops  face  a  chemically  armed  Iraq  in  the 
desert  and  Congress  is  about  to  vote  to  im- 
pose mandatory  sanctions  on  countries  that 
produce,  acquire  or  use  chemical  weapons. 
How  can  President  Bush,  of  all  people,  be 
threatening  to  veto  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bush  has  pledged  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons.  And  he's 
negotiating  a  global  treaty  to  do  just  that. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Baker  says  manda- 
tory sanctions  limit  the  President's  discre- 
tion. What  a  bizarre  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Congress  is  right  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  President  would  be  wrong  to 
veto  it. 

Sanctions  legrislation  has  long  bogged  down 
in  jurisdictional  disputes  between  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Finally  a  House-Senate 
conference  has  agreed  to  appropriately  tough 
sanctions  in  the  Elxport  Administration  Act. 

The  act  bars  foreign  companies  that  help 
countries  develop  chemical  weapons  from 
selling  goods  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
once  the  President  determines  that  a  coun- 
try has  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons, 
he  must  apply  sanctions.  The  list  of  sanc- 
tions includes  a  cutoff  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid,  export  and  import  restrictions  and 
suspension  of  U.S.  arms  sales. 

Mr.  Baker  says  the  bill  limits  administra- 
tive flexibility  to  impose  or  waive  sanctions. 
But   the    President   could   waive   sanctions 


after  a  year  if  he  determined  that  was  impor- 
tant for  national  security.  In  the  meantime, 
mandatory  sanctions  would  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  U.S.  is  serious  about  curb- 
ing the  spread  of  chemical  weapons.  This  is 
a  very  good  time  to  send  such  a  messag^e,  and 
a  very  good  cause  to  get  serious  about. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  well  described  the  great  effort 
that  went  into  this  bill  here  and  in 
conference.  The  Senate  is  on  record  92 
to  0  in  support  of  the  original  Senate 
bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  bipartisan 
support  to  enact  this  legislation  soon. 

If  this  legislation  had  been  on  the 
books  several  years  ago,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  have  faced  certain  sanctions 
for  the  use  of  chemical  weapons,  and  he 
might  have  been  deterred.  Moreover, 
the  companies  that  helped  him  would 
have  been  sanctioned  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  previous  adminis- 
tration did  essentially  nothing  when 
Saddam  Hussein  gassed  Iranian  troops 
and  gassed  his  own  citizens. 

We  know  now  the  Congress  was  right 
in  wanting  to  act  in  1988,  when  the  ad- 
ministration would  not.  We  cannot 
change  that  mistake  now,  but  we  cer- 
tainly can  avoid  repeating  it. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  to  pre- 
vent anything  like  the  problem  with 
Iraq's  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
from  recurring  again  anywhere  in  the 
world. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session.  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  passed  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Omnibus  Elxport 
Amendments  Act,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
and  reform  the  Export  Administration 
Act  [EAA].  Unfortunately,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  President  pocket-vetoed  the 
conference  report.  As  a  result,  the  Con- 
gress must  reintroduce  and  pass  yet 
again  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  EAA  is  the  President's  basic  au- 
thority to  control  exports  for  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  purposes, 
and  affects  the  jobs  and  future  of  more 
than  160,000  Washingtonians  employed 
in  the  State's  600-plus  exporting  com- 
[lanies  in  aerospace,  high  technology, 
and  related  sectors. 

Since  the  late  1940'8,  the  United 
States  has  imposed  export  restrictions 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  items.  Ex- 
port controls  serve  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  but  they  can 
also  cripple  an  American  company's 
ability  to  compete  against  Japanese, 
French,  and  other  foreign  firms  in 
third  country  markets.  The  reforms 
contained  in  this  legislation  are  vital 
to  the  competitiveness  of  Washington 
State  and  other  exporters  in  world 
markets. 

I  supported  the  EAA  conference  re- 
port because  it  would  have  drastically 
cut  the  bureaucratic  redtape  that  has 
cost  exporters  in  my  State,  such  as 
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John  Fluke,  Boeing,  Hewlett-Packard, 
and  Seagate,  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
sales.  I  supported  the  conference  report 
because  it  also  responded  to  the  need 
to  focus  controls  more  on  the  threat 
posed  by  the  North-South  proliferation 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
less  on  outdated,  cold-war-era  East- 
West  technology  controls.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  work 
with  the  administration  to  modernize 
our  export  control  process,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  end  opted  to  pocket-veto 
the  measure  over  one  provision.  This 
section  requires  that  sanctions  be  im- 
posed against  a  country  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  government 
of  that  country  has  used  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  against  its  own  peo- 
ple or  in  violation  of  international  law. 
As  our  men  and  women  now  face  the 
very  real  threat  of  Iraqi  chemical 
weapons,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
President  would  single  out  this  par- 
ticular provision  as  objectionable. 

The  United  States  no  longer  enjoys 
technological  preeminence  or  unques- 
tioned leadership  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. Our  allies  now  challenge  us  in  55 
percent  of  the  22  technologies  identi- 
fied by  the  Defense  Department  as 
most  critical  to  our  economic  security. 
We  can  no  longer  dictate  the  rules  of 
technology  transfer  at  Cocom,  the  al- 
lies' multilateral  export  control  co- 
ordinating committee.  Yet,  the  Bush 
administration,  like  its  predecessor, 
continues  to  insist  on  placing  cold-war- 
era  constraints  on  American  compa- 
nies. American  exporters  simply  can- 
not compete  in  the  world  economy  of 
the  1990"8  with  an  export  control  re- 
gime that  belongs  to  the  1950's. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  the 
high-level  Cocom  meeting  last  June  in 
Paris  was,  at  best,  a  modest  step  on  the 
I>ath  of  bringing  the  export  control  re- 
gime into  the  2l8t  century.  However, 
the  administration's  resistance  to  lib- 
eralization of  controls  beyond  those 
contained  in  its  proposal  of  last  June 
made  it  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
chart  a  new  course  for  our  export  con- 
trol policy.  Accordingly,  it  is  even 
more  critical  to  reintroduce  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  so  that  American  export- 
ers can  better  compete  in  today's  world 
market. 

The  EAA  legislation  provides  for  a 
number  of  important  reforms  in  the 
United  States  and  Cocom  export  con- 
trols. The  bill  creates  a  license-free 
zone  for  shipments  to  and  from  Cocom 
countries.  It  eases  restrictions  on  tele- 
communications exports  to  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia.  It  short- 
ens licensing  times  for  items  subject  to 
national  discretion  and  favorable  con- 
sideration review.  It  prohibits  dual 
controls  on  items  which  may  have  both 
a  munitions  and  commercial  purpose. 
It  enables  companies  to  obtain  judicial 
review  of  certain  licensing  decisions. 
And  it  restricts  the  additional  require- 


ments that  may  be  imposed  on  export- 
ers of  supercomputers. 

The  Banking  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  worked  diligently 

throughout  1990  on  this  bill.  It  passed 
the  Senate  la.st  summer  by  voice  vote, 
and  I  and  78  other  Senators  subse- 
quently wrote  to  the  President  urging 
him  to  sign  the  measure  into  law.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  high  tech- 
nology, aerospace,  and  related  indus- 
tries, and  workers  of  Washington,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  reau- 
thorizing the  Export  Administration 
Act.  This  legislation,  already  debated 
in  both  bodies  during  last  session's  pas- 
sage, is  vital  to  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  By  making  it  easier 
for  companies  to  export,  and  not  en- 
dangering national  security,  this  bill  is 
one  important  way  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  help  to  lift  us  out  of 
recession.  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent recognizes  this  and  will  sign  the 
bill  Instead  of  vetoing  it  like  he  did  the 
last  time  that  it  was  was  sent  to  his 
desk. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  subconmiit- 
tee  chairman  for  having  worked  to  ac- 
commodate my  input  to  the  bill  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  conferees  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  for  working 
so  hard  to  fashion  a  compromise  that 
can  be  passed  in  both  Chambers.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  process  we  have  built 
on  the  legislation  originally  passed  in 
the  Senate  and  have  produced  an  even 
stronger  bill.  The  reauthorization  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  will 
help  this  country's  businesses  to  sell 
more  abroad  while  protecting  national 
security  at  the  same  time. 

Recently,  I  cohosted  a  conference  in 
Massachusetts  on  revitalizing  the 
State's  economy.  One  of  the  themes 
that  emerged  from  the  conference  was 
the  importance  of  exports  to  our  econ- 
omy. At  several  times  during  the  con- 
ference, businessmen  argued  that  ex- 
ports make  up  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  sales  of  Massachusetts  firms. 
Therefore,  it  wa^  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  government,  at  both  the  State  and 
the  Federal  level,  take  measures  to  as- 
sist firms  in  exporting.  First  and  fore- 
most among  actions  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  take  to  assist  export- 
ers, they  said,  is  streamlining  the  ex- 
port control  regime. 

In  6  years  of  representing  Massachu- 
setts, a  State  with  a  large  high  tech- 
nology base.  I  have  learned  of  the  im- 
portance of  exports  and  have  witnessed 
the  pervasive  effects  of  the  Nation's  ex- 
port licensing  regime.  Massachusetts 
haa  lost  substantial  sales  and  jobs  as  a 
result  of  an  export  control  system  that 
frankly  was  no  longer  appropriate.  By 
our  estimates,  the  export  licensing  sys- 
tem in  1985,  the  latest  year  for  which 
we  could  get  available  data,  cost  Mas- 


sachusetts between  $250  million  and  SI 
billion  in  lost  sales  and  between  6,000 
and  24,000  jobs.  These  estimates  do  not 
even  indlude  the  resulting  lost  GNP 
nor  the  immeasurable  impact  of  lost 
market  position,  underdesign  of  prod- 
ucts, and  wasted  management  time. 

In  toddy's  environment  of  warming 
East-West  relations,  growing  commer- 
cial competition,  and  spreading  tech- 
nological capability,  an  export  control 
regime  that  continues  to  impose  uni- 
lateral controls  on  a  wide  array  of 
products  just  makes  no  sense.  And  an 
export  control  regime  that  subjects  our 
firms  to  inexcusable  delays  makes  even 
less  senae.  The  average  time  it  takes  to 
process  licenses  in  the  United  States 
was  114  days  while  in  West  Germany  it 
was  14  days  and  in  Japan  it  was  only  4 
days.  This  fact  alone  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain the  problems  that  some  of  our 
firms  have  in  exporting. 

The  conference  report  that  we  are  de- 
bating t»day  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  current  situation.  While  we  may 
differ  oo  some  of  the  details,  we  have 
come  together  to  produce  a  strong  bi- 
partisan bill  that  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  sign. 

I  am  particularly  please  that  several 
parts  of  the  Export  Authorization  Act 
that  I  introduced  in  June  were  incor- 
porated in  the  conference  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  provisions  go  a  long 
way  toward  creating  a  more  appro- 
priate export  control  system.  In  par- 
ticular: 

First,  a  Cocom  licence-free  zone  will 
be  created  by  no  later  than  December 
31,  1991.  This  zone  will  exclude  re-ex- 
ports of  products  with  25  percent  or 
less  U.S.  content.  This  will  eliminate 
approximately  30.000  licenses  per  year. 
And  these  30,000  license  applicants  were 
essentially  meaningless  given  the  fact 
that  lets  than  10  of  them  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Second,  an  automatic  indexing  proce- 
dure will  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  determining  the  level  of 
decontrolled  exports. 

Third,  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
will  be  decontrolled  for  all  products  ex- 
cept telecommunications  and  comput- 
ers. And  for  these  products,  and  others, 
subject  to  national  discretion  and  fa- 
vorable consideration,  shorter  time 
limits  will  be  set  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration must  review  each  license. 

Fourth,  technical  operating  data 
that  accompanies  a  product  will  not  re- 
quire separate  licensing. 

Businesses  should  understand  how 
important  this  bill  is  for  generating 
jobs  aiid  income  for  Massachusetts. 
This  is  one  critical  area  in  which.  Fed- 
eral policy  can  make  a  difference  for 
the  local  economy. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  should 
continue  to  rethink  our  export  control 
regime.  While  the  current  legislation 
will  make  a  difference  for  Massachu- 
setts and  U.S.  businesses,  I  have  always 
advocated  that  going  even  further  to 
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reform  the  system  would  be  appro- 
priate and  could  produce  substantially 
higher  economic  benefits  for  our  firms. 
The  legislation  that  I  introduced  last 
June  would  have  done  just  that.  And, 
so  would  the  original  House  bill  that  I 
fought  to  use  as  a  basis  for  the  Senate 
bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
we  will  pass  this  vital  legislation  for 
the  economic  health  of  the  families  of 
my  State  and  the  businesses  on  which 
their  well-being  depends.  I  only  hope 
that  the  President  will  finally  sign  the 
bill  into  law. 

I  will  look  forward  to  participating 
in  the  reauthorization  process  in  future 
years.  As  the  relations  between  the  su- 
perpowers continue  to  improve  and  as 
economic  competitiveness  continues  to 
be  critical  for  the  well-being  of  our 
working  families.  I  will  be  looking  for 
every  chance  that  I  get  to  further  re- 
form the  export  control  regime. 

I  will  also  continue  to  be  active  in 
developing  other  legislation  to  assist 
exporters.  With  the  dollar  relatively 
weak  in  value  and  with  the  economies 
of  other  industrialized  nations,  like 
Japan  and  Germany,  strong,  our  com- 
panies have  a  chance  to  significantly 
grow  exports.  We  should  be  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  help  our  companies 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
from  increasing  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  ensuring 
fair  market  access  exists  in  all  our 
trading  partners. 

The  potential  for  export  expansion  is 
enormous.  According  to  C.  Fred 
Bergsten,  "85  percent  of  all  American 
exports  are  still  accounted  for  by  only 
15  percent  of  U.S.  companies."  I  intend 
to  do  everything  that  I  can  to  ensure 
that  we  realize  this  potential.  The  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  export  control  re- 
gime is  badly  needed.  It  is  only  a  first 
step,  however,  and  needs  to  be  followed 
up  by  further  reform  and  additional 
measures.  I  will  continue  to  work  on 
getting  these  next  steps  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 
Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Akaka  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  385  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


In  accordance  with  section  701  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Pub- 
lic Law  95-454;  5  U.S.C.  7104(e)),  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989. 

The  report  includes  information  on 
the  cases  heard  and  decisions  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Au- 
thority, and  the  Federal  Service  Im- 
passes Panel. 

George  bush. 
The  White  House,  February  6, 1991. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  FEDERAL  RAIL- 
ROAD SAFETY  ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  13 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1989  annual 
report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  211  of  the  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  440(a)). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  6,  1991 . 


ANNUAL    REPORTS    OF    THE    FED- 
ERAL   PREVAILING    RATE    ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  16 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from    the    President    of    the    United 
States,    together    with    accompanying 
reports;   which   were   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Govenmiental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5347(e)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  1988  and  1989  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Federal  Prevailing 
Rate  Advisory  Committee. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  6. 199f. 


ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE  ENERGY 
SECURITY  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  14 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  re- 
port describing  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  fiscal  year  1989 
required  by  subtitle  H,  title  V  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
264;  42  U.S.C.  8286  et  seg.).  These  activi- 
ties include  the  development  of  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  standards 
for  new  commercial  and  multi  family 
highrise  buildings  and  for  new  residen- 
tial buildings. 

GEORGE  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  6, 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  P»resident  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     THE     FED- 
ERAL    LABOR     RELATIONS     AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE    FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  15 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from    the    President    of    the    United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:31  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  7.  1991,  as  "National  Girls  and 
Women  in  Sports  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
473(a),  the  Speaker  appoints  to  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Sundquist,  and 

Mr.  HOUGHTON. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
801(b)  (6)  and  (8)  of  Public  Law  100-696, 
the  Speaker  appoints  the  following 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Preservation  Commission:  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  801(b)  (6)  and  (8)  of 
Public  Law  100-696.  the  minority  leader 
appoints  Mr.  Lewis  of  California  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Preserva- 
tion Conmiission  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housings,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  49.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  52.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing exi)enditures  by  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The   following   executive    reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Lynn  Martin,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

•    By    Mr.    BUMPERS    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Kasten,   Mr.   NUNN,    Mr.   Ddcon,   Mr. 
LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Har- 
KiN.  Mr.  Kerry.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Baucus.  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  360.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  provide  financial  and 
business  development  assistance  to  military 
reservists"   small   businesses,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  and  title  38, 
United    States   Code,    to    improve    veterans 
rights  to  reinstatement  of  health  insurance: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  362.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  recognition 
of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Ala- 
bama: to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg): 
S.  363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addition  of  15 
acres    to    Morristown    National    Historical 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr.  LlEBERMAN: 
S.  364.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  busi- 
ness and  education  partnerships  for  the  re- 
form of  education  and  training  to  revitalize 
the  Nation's  economy  and  improve  the  Na- 
tion's comi)etitlve  position;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  require  reporting  of  group 
health  plan  Information  on  W-2  forms;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kas- 
ten): 
S.    366.    A    bill    to   designate    the    United 
States    Courthouse    located    at    120    North 


Henry  Street  in  Madison.  Wisconsin,  as  the 
•Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  United  States 
Courthouse;"  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.    Simon,   Ms.    Mikulskl   and   Mr. 

BINGAMAN): 

S.  367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  encourage  a  broader 
ran^e  of  training  and  job  placement  for 
women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

iBy  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Robe.  Mr.  Warner,  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi): 

S.  368.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Bridge  except  during  certain  hours;  to  the 
Coramittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes): 

S.  369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
StAtes  Code,  to  establish  a  program  for  ex- 
panding the  capacity  of  heavily  traveled  por- 
tions of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  located  in  urbanized 
areas  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  for 
the  puriwses  of  reducing  traffic  congestion, 
improving  safety,  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  370.  A  bill  to  prohibit  revenue  recovery 
flrins  and  certain  auditors  from  receiving 
compensation  on  a  percentage  of  findings 
basts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PelL): 

S.  371.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes  under  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws  for  taxpayers  in  States  in  which 
one-third  or  more  of  the  depository  institu- 
tions have  been  simultaneously  closed  for  a 
period  of  at  least  5  days;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  an  emergency  loan 
assiBtance  program  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  that  have  experienced  a 
large  number  of  financial  Institution  fail- 
ure!; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  Issuance  of  de- 
positor protection  tax-exempt  bonds;  to  the 
Connmittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell): 

S.  374  A  bill  to  settle  all  claims  of  the 
Arcxjstook  Band  of  Mlcmacs  resulting  from 
the  Band's  omission  from  the  Maine  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  375.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  buildings  and  relat- 
ed facilities  on  federally  owned  land  in 
Skagit  County.  Washington  for  plant  mate- 
rlalB  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  376.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  property  to 
Sunnyslde  Valley  Irrigation  District;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  DOLEi: 

S.  377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Air  Transportation  Competition  Act  of  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  Improve  management  of 
economic  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.   379.  A   bill   to  make  certain   technical 
amendments  to  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  securi- 
ties laws  regarding  securities   registration 
and  administration  with  respect  to  banks 
and  savings  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; t©  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  jobs  creation  by  reducing  social  security 
taxes  and  capital  gains  taxes,  by  adjusting 
the  dedsction  for  depreciation  to  reflect  in- 
flation, and  by  encouraging  savings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  382,  A  bill  to  provide  shelter,  food,  and 
supportive  services  to  communities  in  which 
substantial  percentages  of  resident  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  assigned  to 
duty  outside  the  communities  in  connection 
with  th«  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    MCCAIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Lnouye.  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Murkow- 

$Ki,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 

S.  383,  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives  for 

the  establishment  of  tax  enterprise  zones  on 

Indian  reservations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Oommittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glenn): 
S.  384,  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
reductions  in  the  CHAMPUS  mental  health 
benefit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee On  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  385.  A  bin  to  amend  section  21A  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  establish 
additional  procedures  and  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  identification  and  disposition 
of  environmentally  sensitive  land  and  other 
property      with      natural,      cultural,      rec- 
reational, or  scientific  values  of  special  sig- 
nificanqe  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urh(an  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Cranston.    Mr.    Rcx;kefeller.    Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Ms.  MIKULSKI): 
S.  386.   A  bill   to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  define  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian GuJf  War,  to  extend  eligibility  for  pen- 
sion, medical,   educational,   housing,   finan- 
cial, and  other  benefits  provided  under  the 
title  to  veterans  of  the  War.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, and  Mr.  McCaeo: 
S.  387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  additional 
payment  under  part  A  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  the  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  of  hospitals  with  a  high 
proportion    of   patients    who    are    medicare 
beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Glenn, 
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Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Lieberman,  Mr.  RoBB,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  murkowski,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Crajg,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Seymour,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Mack,  and  Mr.  iNom'E): 
S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  7,  1991,  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  In  Sports  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  recog^nize 
and  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  apologize 
to  the  Hawaiian  people  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  in  1893  and  to  declare 
the  trust  relationship  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Native  people  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 
S.  Res.  49.  Resolution  authorizing  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  Res.  50.  Resolution  to  commend  David 
Baumeister  for  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his 
community;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Simpson,   Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood): 
S.    Res.   51.   Resolution   calling   upon   the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  permit  political 
prisoners  from   the   former  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  depart  Vietnam  and  re- 
unite   with    their    families    In    the    United 
States:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 
S.  Res.  52.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Albert  Einstein  Congressional 
Fellowship  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Har- 


KiN.  Mr.  Kerry,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Baucus.  and  Mr.  Sasser): 

S.  360.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  business  development  as- 
sistance to  military  reservists'  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
milftary  reservists  small  business  relief 

act 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Military  Reserv- 
ists Small  Business  Relief  Act  to  aid 
those  small  businesses  whose  owner, 
manager,  or  key  employee  has  been 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  Without  a  doubt,  every  Mem- 
ber in  this  body  wants  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  life  easier  for  our  troops 
and  for  their  families. 

I  offer  this  bill  on  behalf  of  my  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  Senator  Kasten,  as  well  as 
Senators  Nunn,  Dixon,  Lieberman, 
Grassley,  Harkin,  and  Kerry. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  spare  no  effort  in 
trying  to  accommodate  those  called 
away  from  their  jobs  and  businesses,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  loved  ones.  Many 
of  those  in  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves are  small  business  owners  or 
managers.  Others  may  be  key  profes- 
sional employees  in  small  businesses 
whose  skills  are  not  easily  replaced. 
What  is  to  be  done  for  these  busi- 
nesses? If  mom  or  pop  is  called  to 
serve,  it  can  mean  that  the  business 
must  literally  close  its  doors  in  some 
cases.  It  may  mean  layoffs  of  other  em- 
ployees, further  contributing  to  the  re- 
cession which  is  already  more  than 
enough  adversary  for  most  business 
people  to  cope  with.  Or,  it  may  mean 
that  the  spouse  or  children  must  go  to 
work  to  keep  the  business  going. 

I  do  not  doubt.  Mr.  President,  that 
some  small  companies  will  be 
irretrievably  lost  due  to  this  war,  as 
much  casualties  as  Saddam's  victims 
on  the  battlefield.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  save  all  of  them.  But  where  govern- 
ment can  offer  a  helping  hand,  surely 
we  must. 

This  bill  does  little  enough  for  Re- 
servists' businesses  and  their  families, 
but  we  can  do  no  less.  'l  am  proposing 
three  important  measures:  First,  this 
bill  will  establish  a  moratorium  on  re- 
payment of  any  SBA  direct  loan  held 
by  a  member  of  the  Guard  or  Reserves 
called  to  active  duty  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gulf  crisis.  This  will  in- 
clude, most  importantly,  SBA's  busi- 
ness and  home  disaster  loans,  as  well 
as  direct  business  loans  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Loan  [EOL],  the 
8(a)  loan  program,  or  the  veterans  loan 
program.  During  the  period  of  abate- 
ment, interest  will  not  accrue  and  no 
payment  will  be  required  until  6 
months  after  the  reservist  is  released 
from  active  duty. 

Mr.  I*resident,  there  is  a  woman  in 
my  home  State  named  Linda  Stake. 


She  has  a  direct  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Her  husband 
was  called  to  active  duty  in  December, 
and  he  is  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  She 
has  been  operating  the  family's  two  ice 
companies  in  Stone  County  alone.  For- 
tunately, the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  reduced  the  interest  on  the 
family's  direct  business  loan  and  has 
also  lowered  their  monthly  payments 
for  a  period  of  1  year.  But  my  bill, 
when  it  becomes  law,  will  allow  them 
to  defer  all  of  their  payments  on  the 
SBA  loan,  interest,  and  principal,  imtil 
6  months  after  Mr.  Stake  returns  from 
active  duty. 

In  addition  to  that,  one  of  Linda's  ice 
machines  is  not  working  and  is  leaking 
Freon.  This  bill  would  allow  her  to  bor- 
row the  $7,000  that  she  needs  to  repair 
or  replace  the  machinery  at  4-percent 
interest,  and  in  addition  it  would  make 
her  eligible  for  a  wide  range  of  counsel- 
ing assistance.  She  does  not  need  it 
right  now,  but  she  might  somewhere 
down  the  line. 

SBA  currently  has  approximately 
150,000  disaster  loans  on  its  books  for  a 
total  of  $3.3  billion.  The  Agency  made 
over  $1  billion  in  disaster  loans  to  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  alone,  both  in 
1989.  How  many  of  these  loans  are  to 
reservists  and  gruardsmen  and  women  is 
uncertain,  but  SBA  can  easily  notify 
these  borrowers  that  this  assistance  is 
available.  I  note  this  help  will  be  in  ad- 
dition to  whatever  rights  the  service 
man  or  woman  already  has  under  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act,  and  I 
understand  the  Veterans  Committee 
intends  to  hold  hearings  on  updating 
the  provisions  of  that  act  very  shortly. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  SBA  will  be 
authorized  by  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide direct  loans  for  interim  operating 
capital  while  the  primary  owner  or 
manager  is  called  away.  These  loans 
will  be  along  the  lines  of  the  already- 
existing  economic  injury  disaster  loan. 
They  will  be  made  from  the  disaster 
loan  fund  and  will  carry  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent.  This  kind  of  loan  is 
not  unprecedented  and  has  been  pro- 
vided for  much  less  extreme  economic 
dislocations,  including  the  devaluation 
of  the  Mexican  peso  and  the  so-called 
PIK  Program  some  years  ago.  Again, 
the  purpose  is  f,o  tide  businesses  over 
so  they  may  keep  their  doors  open  and 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  economy 
from  the  war. 

Third,  SBA  and  all  of  its  programs 
and  grantees  are  directed  to  make 
every  effort  to  reach  out  to  those  busi- 
nesses affected  by  the  war  and  provide 
them  with  a  full  range  of  management 
assistance  and  counseling.  Oftentimes, 
the  loss  of  the  primary  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  small  buisness  means  that  the 
spouse  or  even  children  must  fill  in. 
The  family  may  not  have  the  manage- 
ment skills  that  mom  or  dad  did.  so  we 
should  seek  to  ensure  that  the  grreat 
wealth  of  business  expertise  which  we 
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have  in  this  economy  is  readily  avail- 
able to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  management  as- 
sistance that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration can  provide  directly 
through  its  district  and  regional  of- 
flces.  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives, the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  and  Small  Business  Insti- 
tutes, which  are  active  on  college  cam- 
puses across  the  Nation,  have  a  world 
of  resources  to  offer  the  reservists' 
businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  every  Member 
of  this  body  will  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  intend 
to  move  this  bill  to  markup  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  I  will  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  expedite  consideration  on  the 
floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  THIS  ACT  MAY  BE  CfTED  AS  THE 
"MILITARY  RESERVISTS  SMALL 
BUSINESS  RELIEF  ACT.* 

SEC.  1.  DEFERRALS  OF  SBA  LOANS  FOR  BORROW- 
ERS SERVING  IN  THE  MILITARY. 

Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(a))  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (21)  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

(2I)(A).  The  administration  shall,  upon 
written  request,  defer  repayment  on  any  di- 
rect loan  made  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  if  such  loan  was  in- 
curred by  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  his  or  her  being  or- 
dered to  active  duty.  Such  deferral  shall 
be^n  at  the  date  the  military  reservist  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  during  a  covered  mili- 
tary operation  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  180  days  after  the  date  such  military 
reservist  is  released  from  active  duty.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  deferral,  rejjayment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  loan  shall  not  be  re- 
quired and  no  interest  on  the  loan  shall  ac- 
crue. 

(B)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
section  7(b)(3)  of  this  Act.  "person"  means 
an  individual,  or  a  small  business  concern  in 
which  a  service-member  has  a  20  percent  or 
greater  ownership  interest  or  works  as  a  key 
employee  or  a  manager  responsible  for  the 
daily  business  operations. 

(11)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  sec- 
tion 7(bX3)  of  this  Act.  "covered  period  of 
military  service"  means  a  period  of  war  de- 
clared by  Congress,  the  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress  or  the 
President,  or  a  period  in  which  reserve  com- 
ponent personnel  are  on  active  duty  pursu- 
ant to  Section  673(b)  of  Title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

SEC  S.  tCONOmC  INJURY  DISASTER  LOAN  AS- 
nSTANCE  FOR  MIUTARY  RE8ERV- 
ISTar  SMALL  BUSINESSES. 

Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows:  (3)(A)  to 
make  such  loans  (either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  banks  or  other  lending  insti- 


tutions through  agreements  to  participate 
on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to  assist 
anj  small  business  concern  (including  those 
engaged  in  the  lease  or  rental  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property)  which  has  suffered  or  is  like- 
ly to  suffer  economic  injury  or  is  unable  or 
likely  to  be  unable  to  market  a  product  or 
provide  a  service  ordinarily  provided  by  the 
small  business,  when  such  assistance  is  made 
neoessary  by  the  departure  of  a  military  re- 
servist ordered  to  active  duty  during  a  cov- 
ered period  of  military  service,  and  such 
military  reservist,  with  respect  to  such 
small  business  concern,  is  a  key  employee,  a 
manager  responsible  for  daily  business  oper- 
ations, or  an  owner  having  a  20  percent  or 
graater  ownership  interest  in  the  concern. 

(B)  Any  loan  or  guarantee  extended  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  shall  be 
made  at  an  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  without  regard  to  the  small  business 
concern's  ability  to  secure  credit  elsewhere. 

(C)  No  loan  under  paragraph  7(b)(3)  shall  be 
made,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  (guaranteed)  basis,  if  the  total 
amount  outstanding  and  committed  to  the 
borrower  under  section  7(b)  would  exceed 
$500,000  for  each  covered  military  operation, 
unless  an  applicant  constitutes  a  major 
source  or  employment  in  an  area  suffering  a 
disaster,  in  which  case  the  administration, 
in  Its  discretion,  may  waive  the  S5(X),000  limi- 
taUon. 

(D)  The  regulation  found  at  section  120.101- 
2(b)(1).  title  13,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
or  any  successor  to  such  regulation,  shall 
not  apply  to  small  business  concerns  seeking 
loans  under  this  paragraph. 

(El  For  purposes  of  assistance  provided 
under  this  paragraph,  no  declaration  of  dis- 
aster shall  be  required. 

SEC.  4.  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIUTARY 
RESERVISTS'  SMALL  BUSINESSES. 

3ec.  (8)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
use.  637)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (k): 

(k)  The  Administration  is  directed  to  fully 
utUize,  as  appropriate,  all  of  its  business  de- 
velopment and  management  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  those  involving  state  or 
private  sector  partners,  to  provide  business 
counseling  and  training  to  small  businesses 
adfersely  affected  by  the  deployment  of 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  a  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress, the  period  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress  or  the  President,  or  an 
operational  mission  requiring  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  active  forces  under  the  authority 
of  section  673(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Cofle.  The  Administration  is  further  directed 
to  publicize,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  availability  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  (and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958)  nationwide,  including 
the  appropriate  local  office  at  which  affected 
smBll  businesses  can  seek  the  assistance. 
SEC.  i.  REGULATIONS. 

The  administration  shall  promulgate  any 
regulations  deemed  necessary  to  implement 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  as  emergency  in- 
terim final  regulations  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment. 

SEC.  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(B)  Sections  2  and  4  are  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  3  is  effective  as  to  economic  in- 
jury occurring  on  or  after  August  1.  1990. 

SEC.  7.  TREATMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  purposes  of  sections  251(b)(2)(D) 
and  252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 


gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901 
et  seq.),  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Pub- 
lic Law  101-508,  all  direct  and  discretionary 
spending  contained  in  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  Operation  Desert  Storm,  or 
any  suocessor  thereto.* 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Businass  Committee  in  introducing  the 
Military  Reservists  Small  Business  Re- 
lief Aot. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  sev- 
eral Mom  and  Pop  small  businesses 
have  been  hurt  by  the  absence  of  key 
figures  called  to  serve  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  cannot  allow  the  con- 
sequences of  the  war  to  directly  harm 
the  backbone  of  our  economy — Amer- 
ican small  business.  The  introduction 
and  eventual  swift  passage  of  this  bill 
will  bring  much-needed  relief  to  thou- 
sands of  small  business  owners  across 
the  country. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  want  the  people 
of  America  to  know  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  helping  them  through  this 
crisis. 

When  the  head  of  a  small  family  busi- 
ness is  called  to  serve  overseas,  the 
busineiss  may  be  left  struggling.  These 
businesses  don't  want  a  handout  from 
the  Federal  Government,  they  need  a 
helping  hand  in  order  to  survive  this 
hardship  situation.  Our  bill  will  give 
them  that  opportunity  and  I  hope 
many  of  America's  small  businesses 
will  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  brave  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  already  have  a  lot  on 
their  minds — the  Military  Reservists 
Small  Business  Relief  Act  will  allevi- 
ate the  worry  of  losing  their  businesses 
back  home. 

Our  bill  provides  for  a  moratorium  on 
repayments  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  and  business  loans 
for  military  reservists  on  active  duty. 

This  bill  will  also  allow  the  SBA  to 
make  direct  loans  to  provide  operating 
capital  for  businesses  losing  a  manager 
to  military  service. 

And  finally,  the  Military  Reservists 
Small  Business  Relief  Act  will  direct 
the  SBA  to  provide  business  counseling 
and  other  management  assistance  to 
businesses  effected  by  the  war. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  many  interesting  and  effective  pro- 
grams that  are  available  to  assist  these 
businesses.  One  of  the  most  effective  is 
the  SCORE  Program. 

SCOiRE.  or  the  SBA's  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives,  is  made  up  of 
former  executives  who  volunteer  their 
experience  to  businesses  who  need  it. 

Last  year,  in  Wisconsin  alone,  almost 
2,800  businesses  benefited  from  this 
program.  I'd  imagine  this  year  that 
numbfr  will  be  even  higher. 

I  strongly  believe  the  reservists  who 
have  l>een  called  away  from  their  fami- 
lies, communities,  and  businesses  to 
serve  In  the  Persian  Gulf  deserve  every 
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measure  of  support  we  can  extend.  We 
cannot  allow  family  business  to  fail  be- 
cause one  of  the  owners  is  serving  our 
country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


to  ensure  that  the  health  care  of  their 
families  is  provided  for.  The  Desert 
Storm  Health  Protection  Act  is  a  good 
first  step. 
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By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  and 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
veterans  rights  to  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AH'airs. 

DESERT  STORM  HEALTH  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Desert  Storm 
Health  Protection  Act  to  ensure  that 
National  Guardsmen  and  reservists  re- 
turning from  active  duty  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  will  have  adequate  health  in- 
surance for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Last  year  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Montgomery,  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation.  However,  Congress  re- 
cessed before  it  could  meet  final  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law, 
when  a  reservist  or  guardsman  is  called 
to  active  duty  he  and  his  family  are 
automatically  placed  on  the  CHAMPUS 
health  program.  This  means  that  the 
serviceman's  private  or  employer-fund- 
ed health  insurance  premiums  are  no 
longer  being  paid  while  he  is  away  from 
home. 

When  the  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  returns  from  active  duty  he  is 
automatically  taken  off  CHAMPUS. 
Most  of  the  time  he  will  return  to  his 
former  health  insurance  program.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  guaranteed.  It  is  legal 
for  his  insurance  company  or  employer 
to  refuse  to  take  back  that  serviceman 
and  his  family. 

This  legislation  closes  that  loophole 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  I^resident,  I  have  heard  several 
disturbing  reports  that  legislation  os- 
tensibly designed  to  aid  the  soldiers 
and  families  of  Desert  Storm  will  be- 
come a  battleground  for  more  entitle- 
ment programs,  more  legislative  ex- 
periments, and  more  Government  in- 
terference. I  can  think  of  no  greater  in- 
justice to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  than  to  have  their  needs 
put  aside  for  the  sake  of  partisan  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  me  close  with  this  personal  note: 
The  idea  for  this  legislation  originated 
with  a  close  friend  of  mine  in  Raleigh. 
He  is  a  dedicated  North  Carolinian  who 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  our 
State  as  a  combat  on'icer  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  President,  over  20  percent  of  the 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  call  North 
Carolina  home.  We  owe  it  to  them  and 
to  their  fellow  service  men  and  women 
to  make  their  return  h';me  easier  and 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  362.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians  of  Alabama;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

MOWA  BAND  OF  CHOCTAW  INDIANS  RECOGNITION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Mowa  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians  Recognition  Act.  I 
first  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  recognition  of  the  Mowa  Band 
of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama  in  the 
100th  Congress.  I  again  introduced  the 
bill,  redesignated  as  S.  381,  in  February 
1989.  I  believe  in  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Mowa's  have  a  very  real  case  for  Fed- 
eral recognition. 

The  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 
is  a  group  of  about  7,000  people  who  live 
in  southwest  Alabama  within  the  origi- 
nal boundary  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Though  the  people  have  been  located 
there  for  over  10  generations,  the  name 
"Mowa"  is  recent.  It  is  derived  from 
the  first  two  letters  of  Mobile  and 
Washington  Counties  in  Alabama  and 
represents  their  geographic  location. 
Their  ancestors  established  the  com- 
munity in  this  sparsely  populated  area 
during  the  1800's,  just  prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  from  the  State. 
The  Mowa  Choctaws  of  south  Alabama 
are  a  segment  of  the  Choctaw  Indians 
who  refused  to  migrrate  from  their 
homeland  during  the  infamous  "Trial 
of  Tears."  They  avoided  removal  by 
concealing  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
recognition  as  Indians.  The  tribe  is  of- 
ficially recognized  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  for  years  has  sought  recogni- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Mowa  Choctaws  of  Alabama  have 
lived  in  the  same  area  for  over  200 
years.  The  members  have  been  living 
together  and  functioning  as  a  group  for 
those  years.  The  direct  ancestors  of  the 
Mowa's  came  together  in  the  forks  be- 
tween the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  below  a  stream  called  the  Cut- 
off which  flows  from  the  Alabama 
River  southwest  to  the  Tombigbee. 
This  basin  area  between  the  rivers  had 
always  been  claimed  by  both  Choctaw 
and  Creek  Indians.  To  settle  the  dis- 
pute, the  U.S.  Government  set  the  wa- 
tershed as  the  boundary  line  with  the 
Creek  to  the  east  and  the  Choctaw  to 
the  west.  The  Mowa  community  was, 
and  still  is,  on  the  Choctaw  side  of  the 
Tombigbee  River. 

This  Mowa  area  has  been  identified 
as  a  prehistoric  Indian  site  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  corps 
reconnaissance  ktudy  made  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway.  Artifacts  attest 


to  Indian  occupation  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans. 

Since  this  early  period,  the  Mowa 
people  have  paid  taxes,  voted,  and 
served  their  country  from  the  Civil 
War  through  today's  Persian  Gulf  war. 
However,  there  are  still  those  who 
doubt  the  tribe's  claim  of  being  Indian. 

Since  the  ISSO's,  the  ancestors  of  to- 
day's Mowa's  have  consistently  sought 
recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe.  E^ach 
time  the  U.S.  Government  opened  the 
rolls,  the  tribe  applied — with  the  East- 
ern Choctaw  in  1887.  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kees  in  1907,  and  the  Creeks  in  the 
1950's — finally  achieving  State  recogni- 
tion in  1978. 

The  goal  of  the  Mowa's  in  seeking 
Federal  recognition  is  to  preserve  their 
community.  They  believe  that,  with  a 
little  assistance  and  the  cooperation 
and  good  faith  of  their  non-Indian 
neighbors,  they  can  help  their  people 
improve  their  standard  of  living  and 
obtain  adequate  housing.  The  Mowa  In- 
dians have  developed  a  good  relation- 
ship with  their  non-Indian  neighbors. 
They  currently  serve  with  them  in 
local  community  organizations  and  in 
positions  of  leadership.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  perform  effec- 
tively alongside  their  fellow  Alabam- 
ians  in  the  schools,  on  the  assembly 
line,  and  in  the  boardroom. 

The  Mowa's  plans  for  economic  de- 
velopment stress  the  dual  goals  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  tribe  members 
and  utilizing  their  existing  skills, 
while  training  them  for  future  jobs. 
They  have  no  interest  in  get-rich-quick 
schemes  or  those  that  would  destroy 
their  resources  or  alienate  their  young 
people  or  elders.  The  Mowa's  need  the 
opportunities  that  Federal  reco^tion 
will  provide. 

The  Mowa's  desire  the  same  success 
that  has  come  to  their  cousins,  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws,  since 
that  tribe  gained  Federal  recognition. 
The  Mississippi  Choctaws  have  made 
great  strides  in  education,  health  care, 
housing,  and  job  training  for  their  peo- 
ple. Their  economic  development  is  a 
source  of  pride.  The  establishment  of  a 
development  company  in  1969  paved  the 
way  for  the  construction  of  400  new 
homes  and  the  repair  of  another  200, 
and  is  responsible  for  construction  of 
numerous  buildings  on  the  reservation. 
The  Mississippi  Choctaws  are  one  of 
the  largest  employers  in  the  State.  It 
caji  also  happen  for  the  Mowa's. 

Even  though  the  Mowa  Choctaw  Indi- 
ans have  had  a  long  battle  to  regain 
their  identity,  the  hard  work  of  their 
leaders  has  made  the  effort  worthwhile. 
They  have  self-respect  and  are  proud  of 
their  heritage  as  native  Americans.  I 
am  proud  that  I  can  assist  them  in 
their  struggle  to  receive  overdue  rec- 
ognition by  reintroducing  the  Mowa 
Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  Recognition 
Act  in  the  102d  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
lea«rues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
important  legislation. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  362 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  Recognition 
Act". 

FEDERAL  RECOGNITIOS 

Sec.  2.  Federal  recognition  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 
of  Alabama.  All  Federal  laws  of  general  ap- 
plication to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Mowa  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama. 

RESTORATION  OF  RIGHTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Mowa  Baind  of  Choctaw  Indians  which  may 
have  been  abrogated  or  diminished  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  Federal  law  that  termi- 
nated Federal  recognition  of  the  Mowa  Band 
of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama  are  hereby 
restored  and  such  Federal  law  shall  no 
longer  apply  with  respect  to  the  Band  or  the 
members  of  the  Band. 

(b)  Under  the  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws.  all 
historical  tribal  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Congress  does  hereby  approve 
and  ratify  such  cession  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  the  said  cession  and  said  cession  shall 
be  regarded  as  an  extinguishment  of  all  in- 
terest of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws.  if  any. 
in  said  lands  as  of  the  date  of  the  cession.  By 
virtue  of  the  approval  and  ratification  of  the 
cession  of  said  lands,  all  claims  against  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  other  person  or  entity,  by  the 
Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws.  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  claims  for  trespass  damages  or 
claims  for  use  and  occupancy,  arising  subse- 
quent to  the  cession  and  that  are  based  upon 
any  Interest  in  or  right  involving  such  land. 
shall  be  regarded  as  extinguished  as  of  the 
date  of  the  cession. 

(c)  The  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws  has  no  his- 
torical land  claim  and  can  not.  and  shall  not 
utilize  its  Federal  recognition  as  provided  by 
this  Act  to  assert  any  historical  land  claim. 
As  used  herein,  "historical  land  claim" 
means  a  claim  to  land  based  upon  a  conten- 
tion that  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws.  or  its 
ancestors,  were  the  native  inhabitants  of 
such  land  or  based  upon  the  Mowa  Band  of 
Choctaw's  status  as  native  Americans  or 
based  upon  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws'  Fed- 
eral recognition  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  section  4  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued as  altering  or  affecting- 
CD  any  rights  or  obligations  with  respect 

to  property, 

(2)  any  rights  or  obligations  under  any  con- 
tract, or 

(3)  any  obligation  to  i)ay  a  tax  levied  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LANDS 

SBC.  i.  (a)  All  legal  rights,  title,  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  that  are  held  by  the  Mowa  Band 
of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians  of  Alabama 


(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of 
Alabama  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  any  interest  in  lands  acquired  by 
such  Band  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  approve  any  deed  or  other  in- 
strument used  to  make  a  conveyance  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Any  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mowa  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama  by  reason  of 
tbia  section  shall  constitute  the  reservation 
of  such  Band. 

id)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  enacted  at  the  request  of 
the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Ala- 
bama and  are  in  the  best  interests  of  such 
Band 

SERVICES 

SEC.  5.  The  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 
of  Alabama,  and  the  members  of  such  Band, 
shall  be  eligible  for  all  services  and  benefits 
that  are  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
federally  recognized  Indians  and,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  such 
services  and  benefits  shall  be  provided  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the 
Band,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Band,  with- 
out regard  to  the  existence  of  a  reservation 
for  the  Band  or  the  location  of  the  residence 
of  any  member  of  the  Band  on  or  near  any 
Indian  reservation. 

CONSTITUTION  A^  BYLAWS 

SEC.  6.  (a)  The  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indi- 
ans of  Alabama  may  organize  for  its  common 
welfare  and  adopt  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
of  tihe  Interior  shall  offer  to  assist  the  Band 
in  drafting  a  constitution  and  bylaws  for  the 
Band. 

lb  I  Any  constitution,  bylaws,  or  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  or  bylaws  that  are 
adopted  by  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indi- 
ans of  Alabama  shall  take  effect  only  after 
such  constitution,  bylaws,  or  amendments 
are  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

MEMBERSHIP 

SEC.  7.  (a)  Until  a  constitution  for  the 
Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama 
is  adopted,  the  membership  of  the  Band  shall 
coneist  of  every  individual  who — 

(1)  is  named  in  the  tribal  membership  roll 
that  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thij  Act,  or 

(2)  is  a  descendant  of  any  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(hi  After  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  by 
the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Ala- 
bama, the  membership  of  the  Band  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  constitution  or  any  bylaws  adopted 
uncler  such  constitution. 

REGULA-nONS 

SEC.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
pretcribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.* 
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EXPANSION  OF  MORRISTOWN  NATIONAL 


HISTORICAL  PARK 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
simply  expands  the  authorized  size  of 
the  Morristown  National  Historical 
Park.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Lau- 
TENBEHG  is  joining  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill.  This  legislation  will  allow  the 
additiotn  of  roughly  thirteen  acres  of 
historic  significance  to  the  park.  The 
current  owner  of  the  parcel  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  a  sale,  on  favorable  terms 
to  the  U.S.  Government,  seems  likely. 

Morristown  has  undergone  numerous 
boundary  changes  since  its  creation  as 
the  first  National  Historical  Park  in 
1933,  the  most  recent  in  1976.  The  prop- 
erty in  question  possesses  great  poten- 
tial for  preserving  archaeological  re- 
sources and  for  providing  historical  in- 
formation on  the  winter  encampment 
of  George  Washington's  Continental 
Army.  This  is  due  to  the  location  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  property. 
This  area  contains  a  large  stream — 
Primrose  Brook — a  spring  and  the  18th 
century  Old  Army  Road,  which  was 
used  by  the  troops. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  Connecti- 
cut Brigades  used  the  spring  and 
stream  as  primary  water  sources  for 
their  oamp,  as  it  is  the  closest  water 
available.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  the 
Army  regularly  gained  access  to  the 
camp  by  crossing  over  the  property 
from  the  bordering  military  road.  This 
extensive  military  activity  during  the 
December  to  June,  1779-80,  encamp- 
ment period  would  be  expected  to  yield 
an  abundance  of  encampment  artifacts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  to  pass 
this  legislation  promptly.  The  money 
for  the  acquisition  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  legislation  and  approve  it  without 
undue  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

TheriB  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  ADOrnON  TO  PARK. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
addition  of  lands  to  Morristown  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
18,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  409g),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "600"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"615".» 


By    Mr.    BRADLEY   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenberg): 
3.  363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  15  acres  to  Morristown  National 
Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  364.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
business  and  education  partnerships  for 
the  refbrm  of  education  and  training  to 
revitalize  the  Nation's  economy  and 
improve  the  Nation's  competitive  posi- 
tion; t»  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
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BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  decade  economic 
grrowth  in  the  United  States  has  vir- 
tually come  to  a  halt.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  both  to  the  rate  of 
growth  in  this  country  from  World  War 
II  to  the  1970's  and  to  the  growth  rates 
in  other  Western  countries — most  nota- 
bly Japan  and  Germany.  As  business 
and  government  begin  to  examine  the 
reasons  for  this  flagging  growth  rate,  it 
has  become  clear  that  developing  a  bet- 
ter educated,  more  highly  skilled  work 
force  is  a  critical  factor  in  improving 
our  productivity  and  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  must  build  on  the 
initiatives  of  many  private  businesses 
and  State  and  local  education  officials 
and  focus  national  attention  on  prepar- 
ing the  work  force  for  the  21st  century. 
We  must  focus  on  creating  a  high 
quality  system  of  education  that  pro- 
vides our  work  force  with  the  skills 
businesses  need  to  innovate  and  com- 
pete in  a  global  economy.  While  we 
have  come  to  recognize  that  our  cur- 
rent system  of  education  does  not  pro- 
vide our  work  force  with  the  necessary 
skills  to  compete  in  a  world  market, 
we  have  not  yet  made  a  national  com- 
mitment to  developing  a  work  force 
with  these  skills. 

Every  year  1  million  Americans  drop 
out  of  high  school.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  those  who  do  graduate  from  high 
school  cannot  read  or  write  at  even  an 
eighth  grade  level.  Few  of  those  who 
stay  in  school  are  being  equipped  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to 
get  a  good  job  without  additional 
training.  And  of  those  who  do  go  on  to 
college,  many  are  not  pursuing  degrees 
in  areas  that  are  crucial  to  America's 
success  in  the  international  market. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  pre- 
dicts that  we  will  train  400,000  fewer 
scientists  and  engineers  than  our  econ- 
omy will  need  by  the  year  2000. 

While  we  must  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers 
being  trained,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  focus  only  on  preparing  students  for 
college.  Students  who  demonstrate  an 
academic  aptitude  early  are  tracked  in 
courses  designed  to  prepare  them  for 
college  life.  Those  who  fail  to  make 
this  college  cut  are  often  relegated  to 
courses  designed  to  get  them  nowhere. 
We  must  recognize  the  importance  of 
training  all  our  students,  not  just  the 
most  academically  gifted,  for  life  in 
the  real  world,  and  that  means  more 
emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  technical 
training.  A  high  school  degree  must  be 
more  than  just  a  passport  to  college  for 
those  who  can  make  it — it  must  be  the 
ticket  for  a  good  job,  a  job  which  con- 
tributes to  American  productivity,  for 
all  who  want  one. 

Improving  the  education  and  training 
our  work  force  receives  need  not  in- 
volve massive  Federal  spending.  Busi- 
nesses are  already  spending  $30  billion 
a  year   on   worker  training  and   edu- 


cation. However,  most  of  this  current 
investment  in  training  by  businesses  is 
spent  by  fewer  then  1  percent  of  Amer- 
ican companies.  Businesses,  small  and 
large,  are  only  gradually  learning  that 
although  spending  on  worker  training 
may  be  costly  in  the  short  run,  it  is 
critical  to  their  survival  and  their  abil- 
ity to  comi)ete  in  the  long  run.  The 
Federal  Government's  role  must  be  to 
look  for  ways  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate investment  in  training  by  busi- 
nesses around  the  Nation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  drastic  improve- 
ments in  work  force  education  and 
training  by  providing  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  business/education 
partnerships.  Grants  are  targeted  to 
partnerships  creating  programs  both 
for  those  still  in  high  school  and  for 
those  who  are  already  in  the  work 
force.  Our  need  for  more  scientists  and 
mathematicians,  and  for  high  school 
graduates  who  are  well-trained  in  high 
technology  fields  is  addressed  by  fund- 
ing model  schools  that  would  provide 
the  most  ui>-to-date  training  in  these 
areas.  In  several  communities  science 
high  schools  already  exist  and  have 
been  very  successful  at  attracting  stu- 
dents and  preparing  them  for  careers  in 
science.  We  need  more  of  these  schools 
to  reach  students  at  an  early  age  and 
develop  their  special  interest  in  and 
aptitude  for  science  and  also  as  a  base 
by  which  to  upgrade  the  level  of 
science  training  throughout  our  school 
system. 

Model  high  schools  that  focus  on 
state-of-the-art  technology  training  for 
the  noncoUege  bound  will  give  business 
and  education  partnerships  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  program  which  pro- 
vides not  only  the  strong  basic  skills 
education  necessary  to  be  productive  in 
today's  work  force  but  also  the  ad- 
vanced technological  job  skills  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  businesses 
attempting  to  compete  in  a  world  mar- 
ket. These  schools  will  be  able  to  ex- 
periment with  apprenticeship  programs 
like  those  in  Germany  which  have  pro- 
duced highly  trained,  highly  sought- 
after  entrants  into  the  work  force,  as 
well  as  other  programs  which  can  com- 
bine the  skills  and  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness people  and  educators  in  the  area. 
Many  innovative  ideas  for  reforming 
the  educational  process  are  currently 
under  discussion  but  most  are  difficult 
to  introduce  on  a  large-scale  in  any 
education  system  without  preliminary 
testing  and  evaluation.  This  bill  also 
provides  funding  for  a  small  number  of 
experimental  high  schools,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  Governors,  which  would  serve 
as  the  testing  ground  for  future  direc- 
tions in  education.  These  innovative 
schools  would  focus  on  a  range  of  criti- 
cal education  problems  and  on  develop- 
ing new  approaches  to  administration 
and  curriculum.  Issues  focused  on 
could  include  helping  students  from 
economically       disadvantaged       back- 


grounds, dropout  prevention  programs, 
enrichment  programs  for  students  with 
particular  talents,  greater  teacher  con- 
trol of  curriculum  and  school  structure 
and  greater  teacher  accountability, 
and  coordination  between  the  high 
school  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Many  businesses  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  competence  of  the  labor  pool  from 
which  they  must  hire.  Others  realize 
that  their  employees  need  training  in 
basic  skills  or  retraining  to  keep  up 
with  advances  in  technology.  The  need 
for  training  is  especially  troubling  to 
small  businesses  which  have  the  fewest 
resources  and  the  least  ability  to  pro- 
vide inhouse  training  for  their  employ- 
ees. Around  the  country  community 
colleges  are  increasingly  taking  on  the 
role  of  assisting  businesses  in  designing 
training  programs. 

This  bill  addresses  the  need  for  busi- 
ness training  programs  by  providing 
funds  to  community  colleges  to  design 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  con- 
sortia of  small  businesses  in  the  same 
industry,  which  use  the  same  tech- 
nology, or  which  share  common  needs 
for  basic  skills  education.  Such  consor- 
tia will  enable  small  businesses  to 
share  the  costs  of  worker  training, 
take  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
community  colleges,  increase  the  re- 
sources available  to  small  firms,  and 
allow  more  cost-effective  development 
of  training  materials  and  programs. 

There  is  no  more  important  task  in 
the  years  ahead  than  that  of  upgrading 
our  current  and  future  work  force.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  accomplish  this  task. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  of  a 
section-by-section  summary  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
{pllowing  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  364 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unit&l  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business  and 
Eklucation  Partnership  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  X.  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Actr— 

(1)  the  term  "antitrust  laws"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  subsection  (a)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
12(a)).  except  that  such  term  includes  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45)  to  the  extent  that  such  section  5 
applies  to  unfair  methods  of  competition: 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  officer  of  each  of  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 
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(5)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  the  Secretary  of  Education: 
and 

(6)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  In 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  I— MODEL  SCHOOLS 

Part  a— Model  High  Schools  of  Science 

AKD  Mathematics 

8SC  111.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^^ 

(1)  advances  in  science  and  mathematics 
depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
Nation's  mathematicians  and  scientists; 

(2)  revitalizing  our  Nation's  command  of 
science  and  mathematics  is  an  overwhelming 
task  for  single  school  districts  without  the 
collaboration  of  the  private  sector  and  in- 
centives from  government; 

(3)  schools  such  as  the  Bronx  High  School 
of  Science  have  been  very  successful  in  pro- 
ducing leaders  and  scholars  in  the  sciences; 
and 

(4)  specialized  curriculum  schools  promote 
excellence  and  have  the  potential  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  science  programs  within  the 
broader  school  system. 

SEC.  111.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  is  authorized  to 
make  not  more  than  10  errants  to  business 
and  education  partnerships  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, and  operating  high  schools  of  science 
and  mathematics. 

(b)  Procedures  and  Criteria.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Director. 
shall  develop  procedures  and  criteria  for 
awarding  grants  under  this  part  on  a  com- 
petitive merit  basis. 

SEC.  lis.  BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION  PARTNER- 
SHIP. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term 
"business  and  education  partnership"  means 
representatives  of  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  or  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies  who  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  local  or  regional  businesses,  associa- 
tions, non-profit  organizations,  and  any 
other  appropriate  groups  or  individuals  to 
plan,  fund,  and  provide  ongoing  support  for. 
a  science  and  mathematics  high  school. 

SEC.  114.  APPUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  business  and  edu- 
cation partnership  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

(b)  Contents. — E^ach  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  describe — 

(1)  the  activities  and  services  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought; 

(2)  the  business  and  education  partnership; 

(3)  where  the  school  will  be  located,  what 
areas  will  be  served  by  the  school,  and  a  jus- 
tification for  selecting  such  areas; 

(4)  the  number  of  students  who  will  attend 
the  school; 

(5)  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents; 

(6)  the  source  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  the 
school; 

(7)  the  availability  of  qualified  teachers  or 
plans  to  provide  appropriate  in-service  train- 
ing for  teachers; 

(8)  the  curriculum; 

(9)  plans  for  any  specialized  opportunities 
for  students:  and 

(10)  plans  to  provide  enriched  educational 
experiences  for  students  who  do  not  attend 


the  school   through  summer  programs  and 
taped  instructional  material. 

(0)  Approval.— The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director,  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  technical  review  panels,  consisting  of 
scientists  and  mathematicians  from  univer- 
sities, professional  or  scientific  associations, 
government  agencies,  secondary  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  familiar  with 
science  and  mathematics  training  and  issues, 
and  representatives  of  business  to — 

(1)  establish  competitive  selection  criteria 
baaed  on  the  application  contents  described 
in  Subsection  (b); 

(3)  select  and  approve  applications  under 
this  part  based  on  the  selection  criteria  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  awarding  of  grants 
under  this  part. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
only  award  grants  under  this  part  to  appli- 
cants that  demonstrate  in  their  application 
a  commitment  to  continue  the  operation  of 
the  high  school  of  science  and  mathematics 
after  the  termination  of  assistance  provided 
under  this  p>art. 

lei  Equitable  Distribution.- Each  panel 
described  in  subsection  (c)  shall  make  rec- 
omxnendations  to  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  awarding  of  grants  under  this  part  that 
assure  an  equitable  geographic  distribution 
of  high  schools  of  science  and  mathematics 
throughout  the  United  States. 

SEC.  US.  PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE;  NON-FED- 
ERAL SHARE. 

(a)  Pavme.\ts.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
eacdi  business  and  education  partnership  hav- 
ing an  application  approved  under  section  114 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  activi- 
ties described  in  the  application. 

(6)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share— 

1 1 1  for  the  first  4  years  for  which  a  business 
and  education  partnership  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  be  50  percent;  and 

(J)  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  such  years  shall 
be  t5  percent. 

IC)  Non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  part  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services,  equipment 
loans  or  donations,  cooperative  use  of  lab- 
oratories, plants  and  other  facilities,  rel- 
evant work  experience  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents, or  time  donated  for  teaching  or 
mentoring. 
SEC.  118.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  Data.— The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director,  shall  specify  data  that 
shall  be  collected  and  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
reta.ry  by  each  business  and  education  part- 
nership receiving  a  grant  under  this  part 
ovar  the  period  of  the  grant.  Such  data  shall 
include  a  wide  range  of  measures  of  student 
achievement,  and  comparisons  of  student 
achievement  in  the  school  assisted  under 
this  part  with  student  achievement  in  the 
IocIlI  area  and  the  Nation. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  shall  annually 
suimit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  schools  assisted  under  this 
part. 

(3)  Each  business  and  education  partner- 
ship receiving  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
sulimit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  within  6 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
describing  in  detail  the  program  assisted 
under  this  part,  the  history  of  such  pro- 
gram's development,  and  the  costs  for  such 
program  to  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  future 
hig^  schools  of  science  and  mathematics. 
The  Secretary  shall  distribute  such  report  to 
all  local  educational  agencies. 


Part  B— Model  Technology  High  Schools 
sec.  121.  findings. 

*  The  Oongress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  failed  to  ade- 
quately train  high  school  graduates  to  per- 
form high  quality  work  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector; 

(2)  in  order  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
international  economy,  the  United  States 
needs  a,  much  more  highly  skilled  technical 
workforce  capable  of  producing,  operating, 
and  servicing  the  advanced  technology  of  a 
modem  Industrial  complex; 

(3)  good  technological  skills  as  well  as 
good  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  rea- 
soning are  necessary  to  remain  competitive 
in  the  intemational  economy; 

(4)  many  United  States  vocational  and 
technlcftl  high  schools  provide  neither  state- 
of-the-£irt  occupational  training  nor  good 
basic  skills  training:  and 

(5)  msny  vocational  programs  do  not  train 
studenOs  for  the  jobs  available  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector. 

SEC.  12%  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED. 

(a)  IM  General.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Commerce,  is  authorized  to  make  not  more 
than  10  grants  to  business  and  education 
partneiBhips  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  planning,  establishing,  and  operat- 
ing model  technology  high  schools  with 
strong  academic  programs. 

(b)  procedures  and  Crfteria.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Commerce,  shall  develop  proce- 
dures and  criteria  for  awarding  grants  under 
this  patt  on  a  competitive  merit  basis. 

SEC.  123.  BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION  PARTNER- 
I         SHIP. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term 
"business  and  education  partnership"  means 
representatives  of  State  or  local  educational 
agencias  or  consortia  of  local  educational 
agenciee  who  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  local  or  regional  businesses,  associa- 
tions, non-profit  organizations  and  any  other 
appropriate  groups  or  individuals  to  plan, 
fund,  and  provide  ongoing  support  for,  a 
technology  high  school. 

SEC.  12<  APPUCA-nONS. 

(a)  In  General.— E^ch  business  and  edu- 
cation partnership  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require. 

(b)  CONTENTS.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  describe — 

(1)  the  activities  and  services  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought; 

(2)  the  partnership; 

(3)  wkere  the  school  will  be  located,  what 
areas  will  be  served  by  such  school,  and  a 
justificiition  for  selecting  such  areas; 

(4)  the  number  of  students  who  will  attend 
the  school; 

(5)  the  criteria  for  selection  of  students; 

(6)  the  source  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  coats  of  establishing  and  operating  the 
school; 

(7)  the  availability  of  qualified  teachers  or 
plans  t©  provide  appropriate  in-service  train- 
ing for  teachers: 

(8)  the  curriculum: 

(9)  plans  for  specialized  opportunities  for 
students,  including  a  plan  for  apprenticeship 
programs  involving  local  businesses  in  which 
students  participate  during  at  least  2  of  the 
4  years  of  high  school:  and 

(10)  plans  to  provide  enriched  educational 
experience  through  summer  programs  and 
taped    Instructional    material    for   students 
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who  do  not  attend  the  school  assisted  under 
this  part. 

(cY  APPROVAL.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
ix)lnt  one  or  more  technical  review  panels 
(possibly  by  region),  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  private  industry  councils,  labor  or- 
ganizations, secondary  school  administrators 
or  teachers  familiar  with  vocational  and 
technical  education,  community  colleges, 
university  manufacturing  science  programs, 
high-technology  businesses,  and  groups  or 
individuals  knowledgeable  about  technology 
In  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
to— 

(1)  establish  competitive  selection  criteria 
based  on  the  application  contents  described 
in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  select  and  approve  applications  under 
this  part  based  on  the  selection  criteria  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  awarding  of  grants 
under  this  part. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
only  award  grants  under  this  part  to  appli- 
cants that— 

(1)  design  a  curriculum  that  meets  the 
needs  of  local  businesses: 

(2)  assist  students  with  summer  and  part- 
time  employment  or  apprenticeships  during 
the  school  year  and  full-time  employment 
after  graduation;  and 

(3)  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  continue 
the  operation  of  the  technology  high  school 
after  the  termination  of  assistance  provided 
under  this  part. 

SEC.  12S.  PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE;  NON-FED- 
ERAL SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  business  and  education  partnership  hav- 
ing an  application  approved  under  section  124 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities 
described  In  the  application. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share — 

(1)  for  the  first  4  years  for  which  a  business 
and  education  partnership  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  be  50  percent;  and 

(2)  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  such  years  shall 
be  25  percent. 

(c)  Non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  under  this  part  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services,  equipment 
loans  or  donations,  cooperative  use  of  lab- 
oratories, plants  and  other  facilities,  rel- 
evant work  experience  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents, or  time  donated  for  teaching  or 
mentoring. 

SEC.  IM.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  Data.— The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce, 
shall  specify  data  that  shall  be  collected  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  each  business 
and  education  partnership  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  part  over  the  period  of  the  grant. 
Such  data  shall  include  measures  of  student 
achievement  and  employment,  and  measures 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  training  program 
meets  local  employer  needs. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Commerce,  shall  annually  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
schools  assisted  under  this  part. 

(2)  Each  business-education  partnership  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  within  6  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  describing 
in  detail  the  program  assisted  under  this 
port,  the  history  of  such  program's  develop- 
ment, and  the  costs  for  such  program  to 
serve  as  a  blueprint  for  future  technology 
high  schools.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
such  report  to  all  local  educational  agencies. 


Part  C— Governor's  Schools 

sec.  131.  findings  and  purpose. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  reports,  beginning  with  "A  Na- 
tion at  Risk",  have  documented  serious 
problems  with  the  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem; 

(2)  much  thought  has  been  given  to  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  problems  with  the  Na- 
tion's educational  system,  but  change  is  dif- 
ficult, especially  system-wide  change  over 
the  thousands  of  school  districts  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  can  stimulate 
reform  by  sponsoring  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  projects,  and  by 
disseminating  information  about  successful 
programs. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  involve  States  in  the  search  for  solutions 
to  educational  problems  by  providing  Gov- 
ernors with  start-up  funds  to  develop  an  ex- 
perimental high  school  in  their  State. 

SEC.  132.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  not  more  than  10  grants  to  Gov- 
ernors to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  an 
experimental  high  school  in  the  State  to  test 
innovative  progrrams  designed  to  improve 
student  achievement.  Such  innovative  pro- 
grams shall  address  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

(1)  stimulating  high  achievement  among 
students  from  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds; 

(2)  drop-out  prevention; 

(3)  enrichment  programs  for  outstanding 
students: 

(4)  attracting  outstanding  teachers  to  pub- 
lic education: 

(5)  greater  teacher  control  of  curriculum 
and  school  structure,  and  greater  teacher  ac- 
countability: 

(6)  coordination  between  the  high  school 
and  a  college  or  university:  and 

(7)  other  critical  educational  problems  the 
Governor  determines  are  necessary  to  ad- 
dress. 

(b)  Procedures  and  Criteria.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  procedures  and  criteria 
for  awarding  grants  under  this  part  on  a 
competitive  merit  basis. 

SEC.  133.  APPUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  Governor  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation at  such  time.  In  such  manner  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  describe — 

<1)  the  activities  and  services  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought: 

(2)  the  planned  experimental  programs,  or 
methods  by  which  such  programs  will  be  cho- 
sen and  tested: 

(3)  where  the  school  will  be  located,  what 
areas  will  be  served  by  such  school  and  a  jus- 
tification for  selecting  such  areas; 

(4)  the  number  of  students  who  will  attend 
the  school; 

(5)  the  criteria  for  selection  of  students: 
and 

(6)  the  source  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  the 
school. 

(c)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point members  of  one  or  more  technical  re- 
view panels  to — 

(1)  establish  competitive  selection  criteria 
based  on  the  application  contents  described 
in  subsection  (b); 


(2)  select  and  approve  applications  under 
this  part  based  on  selection  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  awarding  of  grants 
under  this  part. 

SEC.  134.  PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.- The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  Governor  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  133  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  activities  described  In  the  ap- 
plication. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent  for  the  first  4  years  for 
which  a  Governor  receives  a  grant  under  this 
part. 

SEC.  135.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  State.— Each  Governor  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  every  2  years  there- 
after describing  and  assessing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  schools  assisted  under  this  part. 

(b)  federal.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  various 
schools  assisted  under  this  part  and  the  out- 
comes of  the  innovative  programs  of  such 
schools  within  4  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  dis- 
tribute the  findings  of  such  report  to  clear- 
inghouses and  to  local  educational  agencies. 

Part  D— Authorization  of  appropriations 
sec.  141.  authcmization  of  appropriatkwi& 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993,  1994  and  1995,  and  {30,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  n— TRAINING  GRANTS  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGE  AND   SMALL  BUSINESS 
CONSORTIA 
SEC.  201.  FINDING& 
The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  small  businesses  provide  most  entry- 
level  jobs  in  the  United  States  but  often  lack 
the  resources  to  provide  needed  worker  edu- 
cation and  training; 

(2)  there  is  a  growing  mismatch  between 
worker  skills  and  workplace  demands  that 
has  a  greater  impact  on  small  firms  than  on 
large  firms; 

(3)  many  employees  of  small  businesses 
need  both  literacy  and  English-as-a-second 
language  training  and  skills  training  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  business: 

(4)  joint  education  and  training  programs 
help  share  the  risks  of  training,  Increase  the 
skilled  workers  available  to  small  firms,  and 
allow  more  cost-effective  development  of 
training  materials;  and 

(5)  many  small  businesses  subcontract  with 
large  businesses  which  can  provide  valuable 
training  advice  to  the  small  businesses. 

SEC.  902.  PROGRAM  AITTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Commerce,  Is  author- 
ized to  make  not  more  than  40  grants  to 
community  colleges  participating  In  an  eli- 
gible consortium  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  providing  training 
and  retraining  programs  which  me«t  the  ex- 
isting and  changing  needs  of  the  eligible  con- 
sortium's workers,  especially  nonsupervlsory 
workers. 

(b)  AMOUNT.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
award  a  grant  under  this  title  in  an  amount 
which  exceeds  $500,000. 

(c)  Procedures  and  Criteria.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  procedures  and  criteria 
for  awarding  grants  under  this  title  on  a 
competitive  merit  basis. 
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SEC.  MS.  ELIGIBLE  CONSORTIUM. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the  term  "eli- 
erible  consortium"  means  an  accredited  com- 
munity collegre  in  consortium  with  two  or 
more  small  businesses  that — 

(1)  are  In  the  same  industry;  or 

(2)  use  the  same  technolosry:  and 

(3)  have  common  educational  needs. 

SEC.  M4.  APPUCATION. 

(a)  In  GENiaiAL.— EU».ch  community  college 
desiring:  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

(b)  Contents. —  Bach  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
describe— 

(1)  the  activities  and  services  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought,  which  shall  include  tech- 
nology training,  basic  skills  traininK.  or 
English-as-a-second  language  training: 

(2)  the  membership  of  the  eligible  consor- 
tium including,  where  applicable,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  large  businesses  that  contract 
with  the  small  businesses  participating  in 
the  consortium  and  have  training  expertise 
to  share  with  the  small  businesses: 

(3)  the  education  and  training  needs  of  the 
eligible  consortium;  and 

(4)  the  source  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
costs  of  the  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams, including  a  description  of  any  system 
of  fees  which  may  be  used  by  the  eligible 
consortium  to  support  or  partially  support 
the  training  or  retraining  program. 

(c)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  technical  review  panel  to — 

(1)  establish  competitive  selection  criteria 
based  on  the  contents  of  the  application  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  select  and  approve  applications  under 
this  title  based  on  the  selection  criteria  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary reirarding  the  awarding  of  grants 
under  this  title. 

(d)  Preference.— The  panel  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  give  preference  to  appli- 
cations that  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
continue  the  training  and  retraining  pro- 
gram after  the  termination  of  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  title. 

(e)  Special  Rule.— The  panel  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  only  approve  applica- 
tions under  this  title  from  eligible  consortia 
which  demonstrate  the  ability  to  provide  ef- 
fective training  and  retraining  programs. 

SEC.  MS.  APPUCATION  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS. 

In  any  action  under  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
under  any  State  law  similar  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  conduct  of  any  person  in  making  or 
iwrformlng  a  contract  to  establish,  organize, 
administer,  or  participate  in  the  programs  of 
an  eligible  consortium  established  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per 
se,  but  such  conduct  shall  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  its  reasonableness,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors  affecting  competi- 
tion. 

SEC  M&  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Section-by-Section  of  Business  a.nd 
Education  Partnership  act 

TITLE  I;  model  schools 

Part  A:  Model  high  schools  of  science  and 

mathematics 

Authorizes    Federal    matching    grants    to 

business  and  education  partnerships  to  plan, 

establish   and   operate   model   high   schools 

which  emphasize  math  and  science. 
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Part  B:  Model  technology  high  schools 
Authorizes  Federal  matching  grants  to 
business  and  education  partnerships  to  de- 
sign, establish  and  operate  advanced  tech- 
nology high  schools  which  combine  strong 
basic  skills  programs  with  state-of-art  job 
training.  Students  will  participate  in  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  be  prepared  to  enter 
the  work  force  upon  graduation. 

Part  C:  Governor's  model  schools 
Authorizes  Federal  matching  grants  to 
governors  to  plan,  establish,  and  operate  an 
experimental  school  in  their  State  for  test- 
ing new  curricula,  new  methods  of  school 
management,  new  teaching  methods,  sys- 
tems of  accountability,  extended  hours  or 
days  of  attendance,  or  other  proposed  solu- 
tioBs  to  education-related  problems  in  their 
State  that  have  the  potential  to  substan- 
tially improve  student  achievement. 

TITLE  n:  TRAINING  GRANTS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  AND  S.MALL  BUSLMESS  CONSORTIA 

Authorizes  Federal  matching  grants  to 
connmunity  colleges  to  develop  consortia 
with  two  or  more  small  businesses  in  the 
same  industry,  using  the  same  technology, 
or  which  share  a  common  need  for  basic 
skills  training  to  develop  and  provide  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  for  the  small 
business's  employees.  These  programs  should 
be  designed  to  respond  to  the  current  and 
changing  needs  of  the  small  businesses  par- 
ticipating in  the  consortia.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

3.  366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  report- 
ing of  group  health  plan  information 
on  W-2  forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

medicare  secondary  payer  reform  act 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority 
mamber,  held  hearings  last  year  on  one 
part  of  the  Medicare  Program,  the 
Medicare  Secondary  Payer,  or  MSP 
Program.  This  program  involves  pri- 
marily the  working  elderly-^people 
who  are  over  65  but  who  are  still  em- 
ployed and  have  private  health  insur- 
ance through  their  employer.  MSP  is 
designed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  ensure 
that  if  an  indivdual  ha.s  private  insur- 
ance, this  private  insurance  will  pay 
the  primary  cost  of  medical  bills,  while 
Medicare  will  contribute  only  as  a  sec- 
ondary payer. 

MSP  provisions  have  been  in  force  for 
a  decade.  Unfortunately,  however,  im- 
plementation of  the  program  has  been, 
at  best,  erractic.  Various  government 
sources  estimate  that  losses  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  im- 
proper payments  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  MSP  Program  range  from  $400 
million  to  $1  billion  per  year.  Our  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  a  major  rea- 
son for  these  losses  is  inefficiency  and 
inaccuracy  in  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  data  on  private  insurance 
coverage.  Payments  are  made  by  Medi- 
care as  primary  payer  in  many  cir- 
cumstances where  the  individual  in 
question  is  covered  under  an  employer- 
sponsored  group  health  plan  which 
should  be  bearing  the  primary  costs. 


Tod^,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
aimed  at  eliminating  improper  pay- 
ments ■  under  the  MSP  Program  and 
thereby  stemming  the  flow  of  wasted 
Federal  tax  dollars.  This  legislation 
has  two  components.  The  first  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  W-2  tax 
form  which  would  add  one  additional 
line  aeking  employers  to  certify  (a) 
whether  or  not  they  offer  group  health 
insurance  to  their  employees  and  (b) 
what  t<ype  of  coverage  (self  or  family), 
if  any,  the  employee  has  elected.  The 
second  component,  and  the  key  to  the 
success  of  this  MSP  reform  legislation. 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  data  bank  for 
the  collection  and  processing  of  this 
health  insurance  information.  Without 
such  a  systematic  process,  the  erro- 
neous payment,  waste,  and  abuse  oc- 
currinf  under  the  MSP  Program  will 
continue.  Medicare  administrators  as 
well  as  other  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies would  have  access  to  the  informa- 
tion as  a  check  to  ensure  that  the  prop- 
er private  insurance,  if  applicable,  has 
paid  primary  to  Medicare. 

Costs  of  our  medical  care  and  health 
insurance  systems  are  spiraling.  Medi- 
cal caxe  providers  such  as  hospitals. 
Medicare  contractors  which  administer 
Medicare  benefits,  private  insurance 
companies,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  and  even  the  Con- 
gress—all  bear  some  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  this  situation,  and  all  must 
work  together  to  rectify  it.  The  United 
States  has  the  most  advanced  medical 
research  programs  and  health  tech- 
nology in  the  world.  Yet,  by  gradually 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  our  own  mar- 
ket, we  run  the  danger  of  loosing  the 
competitive  edge  which  has  enabled 
our  doctors  and  nurses,  our  hospitals 
and  clinics  to  be  at  the  forefront  in  of- 
fering livesaving  cures  and  techniques. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  support  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  legislation.  I  wel- 
come this  support  and  commend  the 
President  and  his  administration  for 
their  willingness  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Medicare  Secondary 
Payer  Program.  U.S.  taxpayers  should 
be  grateful,  too. 

I  urje  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kasten); 
S.  366.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  located  at  120  North  Henry 
Street  in  Madison,  WI,  as  the  "Robert 
W.  Kaetenmeier  United  States  Court- 
house;'' to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER  UNffED  STATES 
COURTHOUSE 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeler.  During  his  32  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  Bob  ably  rep- 
resented his  constituents  in  the  Second 
District  of  Wisconsin,  demonstrated  a 
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deep  commitment  to  protecting  the 
public  interest,  and  made  unprece- 
dented contributions  to  our  Federal  ju- 
dicial system.  In  recognition  of  both 
his  service  and  his  achievements,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation. I  am  honored  to  introduce  leg- 
islation naming  the  Federal  courthouse 
in  Madison  the  "Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meier  United  States  Courthouse." 

Throughout  his  career  in  Congress, 
which  began  in  1959,  Bob  Kastenmeier 
was  a  champion  of  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  He  was  a  principal  architect 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1968.  In  the  late 
1970's,  he  spearheaded  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  of  Institutionalized 
Persons  Act.  And  in  the  1980's,  he 
strongly  opposed  former  President  Rea- 
gan's efforts  to  dismantle  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  instead  pushing 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
legal  aid  to  the  poor.  A  former  "Wis- 
consin Civil  Libertarian  of  the  Year," 
Bob  fought  for  prison  reform,  privacy 
protection,  and  an  enlightened  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

Bob  was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
critically  Important  measures,  particu- 
larly in  the  intellectual  property  area, 
but  he  focused  on  judicial  improvement 
throughout  his  entire  career.  Begin- 
ning in  1969,  Bob  chaired  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal 
court  system,  where  he  rightfully 
earned  his  reputation  as  the  architect 
of  modem  court  reform.  Indeed,  Bob 
led  the  way  on  virtually  every  major 
court  reform  measure,  from  streamlin- 
ing the  existing  method  of  judicial  dis- 
cipline to  revamping  the  bankruptcy 
and  magistrate  systems. 

Most  recently.  Bob  played  a  key  role 
in  developing  and  perfecting  the  Judi- 
cial Improvements  Act  of  1990.  This 
measure  created  additional  judgeships, 
implemented  various  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Courts  Study  Commit- 
tee, established  a  Federal  commission 
to  review  the  impeachment  process  and 
helped  enhance  efficiency  in  civil 
cases.  Bob  was  also  a  long-time  advo- 
cate of  oi)enness  in  the  courts,  and  he 
fought  tirelessly  to  allow  broadcast 
media  to  cover  Federal  court  proceed- 
ings. Last  year,  his  work  came  to  fru- 
ition, when  the  judiciary  agreed  to  an 
experiment  that  will  permit  cameras 
and  microphones  into  the  Federal 
courts  for  the  first  time. 

Judges  fi-om  both  sides  of  the  ideo- 
logical spectrum  have  recognized  the 
contributions  that  Bob  Kastenmeier 
has  made  to  our  system  of  justice. 
Former  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
referred  to  Bob  as  "an  outstanding  sup- 
porter of  the  needs  of  the  judicial 
branch."  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnqulst  characterized  Bob  as  "a 
good  friend  of  the  judicial  system." 
And  Judge  Abner  Mlkva  accurately 
summed  up  Bob's  legacy,  calling  him 
"probably  the  best  friend  the  Federal 
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judges  have  ever  had  on  the  Hill.  No- 
body up  there  has  his  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, and  sensitivity  about  the 
judiciary." 

Bob  received  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society's  1988  Justice  Award  for 
improving  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin  gave 
Bob  the  1989  Public  Understanding 
About  the  Law  Award.  Just  last  week, 
he  received  an  award  flrom  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices  for  his  many 
contributions  to  Improved  State 
courts.  Doubtlessly,  he  will  receive 
many  more  awards — for  his  work  on  be- 
half of  both  the  judiciary  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin. 

Bob  Kastenmeier  leaves  behind  an  ex- 
traordinary record  of  public  service 
and  achievement.  Dedicating  this  Fed- 
eral courthouse  to  Bob  will,  in  a  small 
way,  honor  a  man  who  was  a  consum- 
mate lawmaker  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION. 

The  United  States  Courthouse  located  at 
120  North  Henry  Street  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, shall  be  known  and  desi^ated  as  the 
"Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  United  States 
Courthouse". 
SEC.  2.  REFERENCE& 

Any  reference  in  a  law,  map.  regrulatlon, 
document,  paper,  or  other  record  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  United  States  Courthouse 
referred  to  in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  "Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
United  States  Courthouse".* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
ADAMS.  Mr.  Simon.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI.  and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing  Partnership   Act    to   encourage   a 
broader  range  of  training  and  job  place- 
ment for  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

NONTRADmONAL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  WOMEN  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Nontradltional 
Employment  for  Women  Act.  The  NEW 
Act  is  designed  to  promote  a  wider 
range  of  opportunities  for  women  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the 
primary  training  progrram  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth  and  adults.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  Senator  Hatch  Is 
the  leading  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  enjoys  bipartisan  support. 
Congressman  George  Miller  is  intro- 
ducing companion  legislation  in  the 
House. 


With  the  onset  of  the  military  build- 
up and  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Amer- 
ican women  prove  dally  their  ability  to 
master  nontradltional  fields  of  work, 
including  those  jobs  that  are  the  most 
dangerous.  But  women  have  not  been 
given  this  same  opportunity  to  train 
and  participate  in  nontradltional  em- 
ployment at  home.  Ekiual  opportunity 
in  employment  may  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  occupational  segregation  of 
the  sexes  is  a  fact  of  life.  For  example, 
women  are  87  percent  of  data  entry 
keyers  and  men  are  87  percent  of  data 
processing  equipment  repairers.  Not 
surprisingly,  data  entry  keyers  earn  on 
average  $290  per  week  while  data  proc- 
essing equipment  repairers  earn  on  av- 
erage $515  per  week. 

The  reasons  for  occupational  segrega- 
tion are  both  varied  and  complex.  Cul- 
tural stereotypes  about  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  and  the  jobs  they  can 
and  should  perform  still  exist.  More- 
over, women  who  do  chose  to  pursue 
nontradltional  employment  often  are 
the  victims  of  sexual  harassment  or 
more  subtle  forms  of  discrimination. 
Regrettably,  Federal  job  training  pro- 
grams have  contributed  to  the  problem 
by  often  failing  to  overcome  these 
stereotypes  and  biases.  In  far  too  many 
instances,  our  Federal  job  training  pro- 
grams, however  unintentionally,  are 
steering  women  into  lower-paying  tra- 
ditionally female  jobs.  Government 
studies  verify  that  women  have  not  re- 
ceived their  fair  share  of  the  training 
available  under  JTPA  for  the  jobs  that 
offer  the  best  wages,  benefits,  and  long- 
term  earning  potential. 

The  NEW  Act  will  begrln  to  correct 
this  shortcoming  in  JTPA.  It  provides 
for  greater  'opportunities  for  women  to 
receive  training  and  placement  In  con- 
struction, electronics,  and  other  non- 
traditional  and  high  iiaylng  fields  of 
work.  The  bill  will  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective in  two  ways.  First,  the  NEW 
Act  requires  service  delivery  areas  and 
States  to  include  goals  in  their  annual 
job  training  plans  for  training  and 
placing  women  in  nontradltional  em- 
ployment. Second  the  act  creates  a  4- 
year,  $6  million  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  foster  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  train  women  for  nontradl- 
tional employment. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Sen- 
ator Hatch  and  I  have  Introduced  the 
NEW  Act  in  the  Senate.  During  the 
lOlst  Congress,  we  introduced  S.  975, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  November  19,  1989.  Subse- 
quently, the  House  approved  the  NEW 
Act  language  as  part  of  a  larger  bill  ad- 
dressing JTPA  modifications.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  bill  died  at  the  end  of  the 
101st  Congress  because  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  unable  to  resolve 
certain  unrelated  areas  of  difference 
under  JTPA. 

It  is  no  secret  that  carpenters  earn 
more  than  cashiers,  and  technicians 
earn  more  than  typists.   In  addition. 
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that  cashier  or  typist  is  more  often 
than  not  supporting  her  entire  family 
on  her  income.  I  hope  that  NEW  will 
help  women  secure  their  fair  share  of 
the  training:  they  need  for  jobs  with  the 
best  earning  potential.  This  is  modest 
but  much-needed  legislation  for  women 
and  their  families.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Senator  Hatch  and  me 
in  supporting  the  NEW  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Nontraditional  Employment 
for  Women  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  367 

Be  it  enacted  by  the^Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SEORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nontradi- 
tional Employment  for  Women  Act". 

SEC.  1.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  over  7,000,000  families  In  the  United 
States  live  In  poverty,  and  over  half  of  those 
families  are  single  parent  households  headed 
by  women: 

(2)  women  stand  to  improve  their  economic 
security  and  Independence  through  the  train- 
ing and  other  services  offered  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act; 

(3)  women  participating  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  tend  to  be  enrolled 
In  programs  for  traditionally  female  occupa- 
tions; 

(4)  many  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  programs  that  have  low  female  enroll- 
ment levels  are  in  fields  of  work  that  are 
nontraditional  for  women; 

(5)  employment  In  traditionally  male  occu- 
pations leads  to  higher  wages,  improved  job 
security,  and  better  long-range  opportunities 
than  employment  In  traditionally  female- 
dominated  fields; 

(6)  the  long-term  economic  security  of 
women  Is  served  by  Increasing  nontradi- 
tional employment  opportunities  for  women; 
and 

(7)  older  women  reentering  the  work  force 
may  have  special  needs  In  obtaining  training 
and  placement  in  occupations  providing  eco- 
nomic security. 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— The  purposes 
of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  encourage  efforts  by  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government  aimed 
at  providing  a  wider  range  of  opportunities 
for  women  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act; 

(2)  to  provide  Incentives  to  establish  pro- 
grams that  will  train,  place,  knd  retain 
women  in  nontradlpional  fields;  and 

(3)  to  facilitate  coordination  between  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  resources  available  for  training 
and  placing  women  in  nontraditional  em- 
ployment. 

sec.  a.  DKFiNrnoN. 

Section  4  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(30)  The  term  'nontraditional  employ- 
mant'  as  applied  to  women  refers  to  occupa- 
tions or  fields  of  work  where  women  com- 
prise less  than  25  percent  of  the  Individuals 


employed 
work.". 

SEC. 


in    such    occupation   or    field    of 
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4.  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA  JOB  TRAINING 
PLAN. 

Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8).  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  as  paragraphs  (6).  (7),  (8), 
(9).  (10).  (11),  and  (12).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  goals  for— 

"(A)  the  training  of  women  in  nontradi- 
tional employment:  and 

"(B)  the  training-related  placement  of 
women  in  nontraditional  employment  and 
apprenticeships; 

and  a  description  of  efforts  to  be  undertaken 
to  accomplish  such  goals,  including  efforts 
to  Increase  awareness  of  such  training  and 
placement  opportunities;";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (12),  as  redesignated  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  above,  by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(B)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(C)  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

•(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  service  deliv- 
ery area  has  met  its  goals  for  the  training 
and  training-related  placement  of  women  in 
nontraditional  employment  and  apprentice- 
ships: and 

"(E)  a  statistical  breakdown  of  women 
trained  and  placed  in  nontraditional  occupa- 
tionB,  including— 

"(1)  the  type  of  training  received,  by  occu- 
pation: 

"(ii)  whether  the  participant  was  placed  in 
a  job  or  apprenticeship,  and,  if  so,  the  occu- 
pation and  the  wage  at  placement; 

"(lii)  the  participant's  age; 

"(iv)  the  participant's  race;  and 

"(V)  information  on  retention  of  the  partic- 
ipant in  nontraditional  employment.". 

SEC.  5.  GOVERNOR'S  COORDINATION  AND  SPE- 
CIAL SERVICES  PLAN. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  121(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (5) 
as  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and  (6),  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  plan  shall  include  goals  for— 

"(A)  the  training  of  women  in  nontradi- 
tional employment  through  funds  available 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act.  and  other 
sources  of  Federal  and  State  support: 

"(B)  the  training-related  placement  of 
women  in  nontraditional  employment  and 
apprenticeships; 

"(C)  a  description  of  efforts  to  be  under- 
taken to  accomplish  such  goals,  including  ef- 
forts to  increase  awareness  of  such  training 
and  placement  opportunities;  and 

"(D)  a  description  of  efforts  to  coordinate 
activities  provided  pursuant  to  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  to  train  and  place  women  in 
nontraditional  employment.". 

(b>  Special  Programs.- Section  121(c)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  as 
paragraphs  (10)  and  (11),  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  providing  programs  and  related  serv- 
ices to  encourage  the  recruitment  of  women 


for   training,    placement,    and   retention   in 
nontraditional  employment;". 

SEC.    a    BTATE    JOB   TRAINING    COORDINATING 
COUNCIL. 

Section  122(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (5).  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)  M  paragraphs  (9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  review  the  reports  made  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  section 
104(b)(12D  and  make  recommendations  for 
technical  assistance  and  corrective  action, 
based  on  the  results  of  such  reports; 

"(6)  trepare  a  summary  of  the  reports 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E) 
of  section  104(b)(12)  deUUing  promising  serv- 
ice delivery  approaches  developed  in  each 
service  delivery  area  for  the  training  and 
placement  of  women  in  nontraditional  occu- 
pations, and  disseminate  annually  such  sum- 
mary to  service  delivery  areas,  service  pro- 
viders ttiroughout  the  State,  and  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(7)  review  the  activities  of  the  Governor 
to  train,  place,  and  retain  women  in  non- 
traditional  employment,  including  activities 
under  section  123,  prepare  a  summary  of  ac- 
tivities and  an  analysis  of  results,  and  dis- 
seminate annually  such  summary  to  service 
delivery  areas,  service  providers  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  Secretary; 

"(8)  consult  with  the  sex  equity  coordina- 
tor established  under  section  111(b)  of  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act.  obtain  from  the 
sex  equity  coordinator  a  summary  of  activi- 
ties and  an  analysis  of  results  in  training 
women  In  nontraditional  employment  under 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act,  and  disseminate 
annually  such  summary  to  service  delivery 
areas,  Bervice  providers  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  Secretary;". 

SEC.  7.  9rATE  EDUCATION  COORDINATION  AND 
GRANTS. 

(a)  STATE  Education  Coordination  and 
GRANTS^Sectlon  123(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (35  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  "and";  and 

(3)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  tc  provide  statewide  coordinated  ap- 
proaches, including  model  programs,  to 
train,  place,  and  retain  women  In  nontradi- 
tional employment.". 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.— Section  123(c)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  striking  "(1)  and 
(3)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1),  (3),  and 
(4)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "(1)  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1),  (3).  and 
(4)". 

SEC.  a  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

Section  204  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  redleslgnating  paragraphs  (27)  and  (28)  as 
paragraphs  (28)  and  (29),  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (26)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(27)  outreach,  to  develop  awareness  of, 
and  enoourage  participation  in,  education, 
training  services,  and  work  experience  pro- 
grams to  assist  women  in  obtaining  non- 
traditional  employment,  and  to  facilitate 
the  retention  of  women  in  nontraditional 
employment,  including  services  at  the  site  of 
traininer  or  employment,". 
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SEC.  •.  DEMONSTRATKm  PROGRAMS. 

Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  457.  (a)(1)  From  funds  available 
under  this  part  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992,  1993,  1994,  and  1995.  the  Secretary  shall 
use  $1,500,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  develop  demonstra- 
tion and  exemplary  programs  to  train  and 
place  women  in  nontraditional  employment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  award  no  more 
than  6  grants  in  each  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  level  of  coordination  between  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  other  re- 
sources available  for  training  women  in  non- 
traditional  employment; 

"(2)  the  extent  of  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  training  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  initiatives 
proposed  by  a  State  supplement  or  build 
upon  existing  efforts  in  a  State  to  train  and 
place  women  in  nontraditional  employment; 

"(4)  whether  the  proposed  grant  amount  is 
sufficient  to  accomplish  measurable  goals; 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  a  State  is  prepared 
to  disseminate  information  on  its  dem- 
onstration training  programs;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  a  State  is  prepared 
to  produce  materials  that  allow  for  replica- 
tion of  such  State's  demonstration  training 
programs. 

"(c)(1)  Each  State  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  section  may  use 
such  funds  to — 

"(A)  award  grants  to  service  providers  in 
the  State  to  train  and  otherwise  prepare 
women  for  nontraditional  employment; 

"(B)  award  grants  to  service  delivery  areas 
that  plan  and  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
train,  place,  and  retain  women  in  nontradi- 
tional employment;  and 

"(C)  award  grants  to  service  delivery  areas 
on  the  basis  of  exceptional  performance  in 
training,  placing,  and  retaining  women  in 
nontraditional  employment. 

"(2)  Each  S'lte  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  may 
only  award  grants  to — 

"(A)  community  based  organizations. 

"(B)  educational  institutions,  or 

"(C)  other  service  providers, 
that  have  demonstrated  success  in  occupa- 
tional skills  training. 

"(3)  E^ch  State  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  ensure,  to  the 
extent  possible,  that  grants  are  awarded  for 
training,  placing,  and  retaining  women  in 
growth  occupations  with  increased  wage  po- 
tential. 

"(4)  Elach  State  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  or 
(c)(1)(C)  may  only  award  grants  to  service 
delivery  areas  that  have  demonstrated  abil- 
ity or  exceptional  i>erformance  in  training, 
placing,  and  retaining  women  in  nontradi- 
tional employment  that  is  not  attributable 
or  related  to  the  activities  of  any  service 
provider  awarded  funds  under  subsection 
(c)(1)(A). 

"(d)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a  State  re- 
ceives a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section  such 
State  may  retain  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  such  grant  to — 

"(1)  pay  administrative  costs, 

"(2)  facilitate  the  coordination  of  state- 
wide approaches  to  training  and  placing- 
women  In  nontraditional  employment,  or 


"(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  service 
providers. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  eval- 
uation of  the  demonstration  programs  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  this  section.  Including 
evaluation  of  the  demonstration  programs' 
effectiveness  in — 

"(1)  preparing  women  for  nontraditional 
employment,  and 

"(2)  developing  and  replicating  approaches 
to  train  and  place  women  in  nontraditional 
employment.". 

SEC.  10.  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDA'HONS. 

(a)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  within  5  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  States  and  service 
delivery  areas  have  succeeded  in  training, 
placing,  and  retaining  women  in  nontradi- 
tional employment,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  efforts  made  and  the  results  of 
such  efforts;  and 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstration 
programs  established  by  section  457  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in  developing 
and  replicating  approaches  to  train  and  place 
women  In  nontraditional  employment,  in- 
cluding a  summary  of  activities  performed 
by  grant  recipients  under  the  demonstration 
programs  authorized  by  section  457  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

(b)  Recommendations.— The  report  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations on  the  need  to  continue,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  the  demonstration  programs 
established  by  section  457  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  as  well  as  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  administrative 
changes  necessary  to  increase  nontraditional 
employment  opportunities  for  women  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

SEC.  11.  DISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  legislation,  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
that  Congress  is  taking  a  position  on  the 
issue  of  comparable  worth. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require,  sanction  or  authorize  discrimina- 
tion in  violation  of  title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  or  any  other  Federal  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
handicap,  or  ag^e.  No  individual  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in,  denied  the  ben- 
efits of,  subjected  to  discrimination  under, 
or  denied  employment  in  any  program  under 
this  Act  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national  origin,  age.  handicap,  political  af- 
filiation or  belief.  Failure  to  meet  the  goals 
in  the  Act  shall  not  itself  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  or  any  other  Federal  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  national  orig^in,  handicap,  or  a^e. 

SEC.  12.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  sections  4,  5.  and  6  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  plan  or  report 
/Hed  or  reviewed  for  program  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1992.» 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  Warner,  and  Ms. 
MiKULSKI): 
S.  368.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial  Bridge   except   during   certain 
hours;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


restrictions  on  woodrow  WILSON  memorial 

BRIDGE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  together  with 
Senators  Robb.  Warner,  and  Mikulski, 
legislation  to  restrict  openings  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  to  the  hours 
between  midnight  and  4  a.m.,  when  ve- 
hicle traffic  is  at  its  lowest  volume. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ad- 
dress a  serious  transportation  problem 
and  a  potential  traffic  disaster  at  the 
bridge. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  transportation  system  of 
the  National  Capital  region  and  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  Since  it 
was  first  constructed  some  30  years 
ago,  traffic  on  the  bridge  has  grown 
dramatically.  Originally  designed  to 
carry  75.000  vehicles  daily,  it  now  aver- 
ages over  160,000  vehicles  a  day,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  bridge's  capacity.  That  is 
nearly  60  million  vehicles  a  year!  There 
is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  this 
bridge  for  these  motorists  and  the  re- 
sult is  severe  traffic  congestion  and 
frequent  accidents.  One  of  fifteen 
drawspans  on  the  Nation's  Interstate 
System,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  heav- 
ily traveled  bridges  and  one  of  the 
worst  bottlenecks  on  the  east  coast. 

The  current  drawbridge  opening 
schedule  and  mechanical  and  electrical 
problems  with  the  drawspan  are  exac- 
erbating the  problem  and  causing 
major  headaches  for  commuters,  inter- 
state travelers  and  transportation  offi- 
cials. On  June  26,  1990,  the  drawbridge 
was  opened  in  midmoming  to  allow  for 
passage  of  a  single  sailboat.  The  me- 
chanical pins  that  lock  the  spans 
closed  did  not  work  properly  due  to  an 
electrical  short  circuit.  It  took  over  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Meanwhile,  traffic  began  to  pile 
up  in  both  directions  on  the  interstate 
and  its  approaches  in  both  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  On  July  15.  a  similar 
event  occurred,  and  the  bridge  could 
not  be  closed  for  1  hour.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  the  bridge 
problem  be  included  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  statement. 

Clearly,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  responsible  for  operating  the 
drawspan,  must  fix  the  problem  caus- 
ing the  recent  mechanical  failures.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  and  cmnmend  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  provid- 
ing the  District  with  funding  to  help 
repair  the  bridge's  electrical  system. 
But  the  fact  is  that  any  piece  of  ma- 
chinery will  fail  on  occasion.  In  the 
case  of  this  particular  bridge,  with 
heavy  traffic  running  all  day  and  vir- 
tually all  night,  such  failures  cannot 
be  tolerated,  especially  when  the  open- 
ing of  the  bridge  is  for  only  one  or  two 
boaters.  One  has  to  balance  the  impact 
to  those  few  boats  desiring  to  sail  up 
the  Potomac  to  Washington.  DC, 
against  the  more  than  160.000  vehicle 
each   day   on   the   eastern   seaboard's 
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main  north-south  route.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bridge  clearance 
allows  passage  of  almost  all  of  the 
boats  which  are  docked  on  the  Poto- 
mac upstream  from  the  structure.  Only 
boats  mast  or  stack  heights  greater 
than  50  feet  require  an  opening  of  the 
drawspan. 

Commuters,  State  transportation  di- 
rectors and  other  officials  have  been 
urging  the  Coast  Guard,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  drawbridge  operat- 
ing schedule,  to  reduce  the  window  dur- 
ing which  the  bridge  could  be  opened. 
On  September  14,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  opening 
schedule.  At  that  hearing,  more  than  a 
dozen  groups  came  out  to  testify  about 
the  serious  impacts  the  current  sched- 
ule was  having  on  the  regional  econ- 
omy, commuters,  emergency  services, 
and  the  local  transportation  network. 
The  secretaries  of  transportation  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  well  as  the 
director  of  public  works  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  joined  together  In 
calling  for  restrictions  on  openings  to 
nighttime  hours  between  midnight  and 
4  a.m.  Our  congressional  delegation  is 
united  in  support  of  these  same  restric- 
tions. Yet.  despite  the  overwhelming 
support  for  a  more  restrictive  opening 
schedule  on  the  bridge,  there  Is  still  a 
broad  window  for  passage  of  deep  draft 
vessels. 

Mr.  President,  each  time  the  bridge 
opens  it  creates  a  traffic  nightmare. 
The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  are  currently  consid- 
ering proposals  for  improving  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  and  to  address 
the  increasing  volumes  of  traffic  using 
the  bridge.  I  am  also  joining  Senator 
Warner  in  introducing  legislation  to 
ensure  that  Federal  funds  are  available 
to  address  traffic  congestion  problems 
on  the  interstate  highways.  While 
these  efforts  are  underway  however.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  allow  major  disrup- 
tions in  interstate  traffic  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  very  few  boats.  My  bill 
would  not  permanently  prohibit  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  bridge.  It 
simply  strikes  a  much  more  reasonable 
balance  in  addressing  the  needs  of  all 
modes  of  transportation  by  permitting 
openings  only  during  the  period  of  mid- 
night to  4  a.m.,  when  highway  traffic  is 
at  its  lowest  volume.  The  legislation 
also  permits  the  bridge  to  be  opened 
during  periods  of  emergency  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RE(X>rd,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  July  16.  1990) 

Bridge  Malfunction  Snarls  Traffic 

(By  Dan  Beyers) 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  yesterday 
proved  again  why  it  is  one  of  the  areas  worst 


bottlenecl£8  when  an  electrical  short  pre- 
vented a  raised  span  from  closing  for  more 
that  an  hour,  bacltlng  up  Sunday  traffic  on 
Interstate  95  for  several  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  bridge. 

Shortly  after  1:30  p.m..  the  drawbridge  was 
ralaed  to  accommodate  a  passing  sailboat  on 
the  Potomac  River.  When  bridge  workers 
tried  to  lower  and  lock  the  span  back  into 
place,  an  electrical  short  blacked  out  the 
control  panel,  said  George  Schoene,  chief 
traffic  engineer  for  the  D.C.  Department  of 
PubJic  Works. 

At  electrician  was  called  to  the  scene,  and 
power  to  the  panel  was  restored  about  2:45 
p.m.,  Schoene  said.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
staoe  police  said  traffic  was  backed  up  for 
more  than  two  miles  in  either  direction. 

Schoene  said  he  has  not  determined  wheth- 
er the  short  is  related  to  an  electrical  mal- 
function in  June  that  kept  the  raised  draw- 
bridge stuck  for  more  than  80  minutes. 

The  drawbridge  is  raised  about  400  times  a 
year,  most  frequently  in  summer,  when  more 
boats  and  ships  are  on  the  water.  Schoene 
said.  The  span  had  been  opened  at  least  once 
yesterday  before  the  afternoon  malfunction. 

R*ising  and  lowering  the  span  typically 
takes  about  seven  minutes.  Schoene  said. 

The  drawbridge  and  the  traffic  tie-ups  it 
causes  are  among  reasons  federal  and  local 
officials  want  to  replace  the  crossing  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty with  a  wider  and  higher  bridge. 

Proposals  submitted  so  far  have  been 
deemed  too  costly  or  unsightly.  Also  to  be 
resolved  is  where  to  put  the  bridge.  An  align- 
ment just  south  of  the  current  span  would 
pass  through  wetlands  and  near  some  expen- 
sive real  estate. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  17.  1990] 

Bridge  Proble.m:  Vibr.'itions 

(By  Stephen  C.  Fehr) 

Mysterious  vibrations  are  contributing  to 
electrical  problems  that  have  caused  a  rash 
of  recent  delays  for  traffic  on  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bridge,  officials  said  yesterday. 

District  public  works  officials,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  bridge  operations,  thought  they 
had  fixed  years  of  electrical  problems  with 
the  busy  bridge  when  they  rewired  the  Wil- 
son last  year. 

Now  a  new  gremlin  has  appeared.  George 
W.  Schoene.  the  city's  chief  traffic  engineer, 
said  the  problem  starts  with  unexplained  vi- 
brations that  are  damaging  the  new  wiring. 

The  bridge  carrying  the  Capital  Beltway 
over  the  Potomac  River  between  Alexandria 
and  Prince  George's  County  is  the  Washing- 
ton area's  worst  traffic  bottleneck,  designed 
for  75.000  vehicles  a  day  but  actually  crossed 
by  some  160.000. 

Twice  on  Sunday,  the  bridge  was  closed  be- 
cause of  problems  with  the  222-foot  movable 
drawspan.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  bridge 
stuck  in  the  open  position  for  75  minutes  and 
hundreds  of  cars  backed  up  for  two  miles  in 
both  directions.  Later  in  the  day.  traffic  was 
delayed  a  second  time  when  it  took  about  20 
minutes  to  close  the  bridge. 

The  span  is  raised  400  times  a  year  to  allow 
tall  vessels  using  the  channel  to  pass 
through. 

The  drawspan  also  stuck  open  on  June  26, 
causing  long  backups  of  traffic  in  both  direc- 
tions and  calling  more  attention  to  the 
bridge  just  as  federal  and  state  officials  con- 
cluded a  year  long  contest  among  five  engi- 
neering firms  to  suggest  concepts  for  a  new 
bridire. 

But  a  new  bridge  is  years  away. 

Sdioene  explained  the  electrical  power  to 
the  drawspan  is  carried  by  wiring  housed  in 


insulated  conduit.  The  conduit  Is  fastened 
along  the  bridge  by  a  series  of  nuts,  he  said. 

Movement  shakes  loose  the  nuts  and  the 
conduit,  causing  the  wiring  to  sag  in  places. 
That  creates  stress  on  the  wiring  and  even- 
tually the  wire  wears  through  or  its  connec- 
tions pull  apart  and  the  system  shorts  out. 
Schoene  said. 

When  the  drawspan  is  up  and  a  short  oc- 
curs—as was  the  case  in  the  recent  mis- 
haps— officials  have  no  choice  but  to  close 
the  span  manually,  which  takes  about  20 
minutea  Normally  it  takes  an  average  of 
eight  minutes  for  the  bridge  to  open,  a  ship 
to  pass  through  and  the  bridge  to  close. 

Engineers  have  no  idea  what  is  causing  the 
vibration,  whether  it  is  trafflce,  water  ac- 
tion, wind  or  some  other  cause.  Schoene  and 
other  engineers  spent  much  of  yesterday  try- 
ing to  Identify  the  problem  and  determine 
whether  to  call  in  an  outside  expert. 

Until  e  solution  is  found,  he  said,  he  is  con- 
sidering asking  the  Coast  Guard  to  put  re- 
strictions on  the  time  and  frequency  of  the 
drawspan  openings.  Alexandria  mayor  James 
P.  Moran  Jr.  has  scheduled  a  meeting  today 
with  Coast  Guard  and  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  discu.ss  the  prob- 
lem.* 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  establish  a  program 
for  expanding  the  capacity  of  heavily 
traveled  portions  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways located  in  the  urbanized  areas 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  for 
the  punjoses  of  reducing  traffic  conges- 
tion, improving  safety,  and  increasing 
the  efflciency  of  the  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

GRIDLOCK  RELIEF  FOR  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

•  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
help  urban  and  surbran  areas  of  the 
country  cope  with  increasing  levels  of 
traffic  congestion  on  the  Federal  Inter- 
state System.  Our  colleague.  Congress- 
man FRANK  Wolf,  will  introduce  an 
identical  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Urban  and  suburban  segments  of  the 
Federal  Highway  System  have  become 
increasingly  congested  as  traffic  vol- 
ume has  Increased  beyond  expecta- 
tions. In  many  areas,  the  system  is 
simply  breaking  down  under  huge  loads 
of  traffic. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
would  create  a  new  category  of  Federal 
highway  funding  to  expand  the  capac- 
ity of  heavily  traveled  portions  of  the 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  System  lo- 
cated in  suburban  and  urban  areas  of 
the  country.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  $2  billion  a  year  for  4  years  would 
be  made  available  nationwide  for  this 
new  program. 

Fund$  authorized  under  our  legisla- 
tion copld  also  be  used  for  construction 
of  noise  walls  or  other  sound  abate- 
ment devices,  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way  for  construction  of  mass  transit 
facilities,  and  acquisition  of  land  for 
park-and-ride-type  facilities. 
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The  type  of  funding  program  we  have 
proposed  Is  desperately  needed 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Transpor- 
tation 2020  Program  held  a  series  of  65 
forums  across  the  country  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  Federal  Highway  Pro- 
gram. Witness  after  witness  in  State 
after  State  testified  about  the  critical 
transportation  problems  that  urban 
and  suburban  areas  are  facing. 

In  metropolitan  areas  all  over  the 
country,  interstate  highways  approach 
complete  gridlock  during  peak  travel 
periods.  The  result  is  that  commuters 
cannot  get  to  work  and  interstate  com- 
merce cannot  flow.  That  translates 
into  reduced  productivity,  lost  income, 
and  time  and  money  ill-spent. 

Funds  provided  under  this  legislation 
could  be  used  to  widen  interstates 
where  traffic  overloads  occur  daily  dur- 
ing rush  hours.  Bottlenecks  could  be 
widened  or  even  double-decked. 

Our  legislation  addresses  these  criti- 
cal problems  by  directing  Federal 
funds  to  the  areas  of  the  country  where 
traffic  congestion  has  virtually  closed- 
down  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

Funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States  based  on  a  formula  which  gives 
preference  to  urban/suburban  areas 
with  high  levels  of  traffic  congestion 
on  the  Interstate  System.  Rural  areas 
of  the  country,  however,  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  because  the  Federal 
Interstate  Construction  Program  is 
nearly  complete  and  our  legislation 
does  not  affect  other  highway  funding 
categories. 

The  Interstate  System  started  in  1965 
is  nearly  complete  and  the  current 
highway  program  is  scheduled  to  end  in 
1992.  We  must  begin  now  to  look  at 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  to  ad- 
dress our  Nation's  transportation 
needs.  In  the  next  2  years  Northern 
Virginia,  Tidewater  Virginia,  and  other 
urban/suburban  areas  of  the  country 
face  tremendous  needs  in  the  area  of 
transportation  improvements.  Our  leg- 
islation addresses  these  needs  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  relief  not  only  to  North- 
ern Virginia,  but  to  other  regions  of 
the  country  as  well  without  penalizing 
rural  or  less  populated  areas. 

By  introducing  this  legislation,  we  do 
not  intend  to  overlook  or  underesti- 
mate the  problem  facing  less  urbanized 
sections  of  Virginia  or  the  Nation.  I  in- 
tend to  work  diligently  to  see  that 
those  needs  are  addressed  as  well.  This 
bill  provides  an  important  starting 
point  for  discussion  of  ways  to  address 
one  particular  aspect  of  our  transpor- 
tation problem  as  Federal,  State,  and 
local  representatives  and  highway 
users  begin  reviewing  the  Federal-aiid 
Highway  Program  over  the  next  2 
years. 

It  is  my  intention  to  work  with  my 
colleagues,  the  States,  localities,  high- 
way user  groups,  and  other  interested 
parties  to  address  other  vital  transpor- 
tation needs. 


As  the  hearingrs  begin  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Nation's  transportation  needs  in 
the  postinterstate  period,  these  same 
parties  will  focus  on  what  form  any 
new  highway  program  should  take.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  new  Federal-aid  High- 
way Program  to  replace  the  current 
program  which  will  soon  expire,  it  is 
vital  that  expanding  urban  interstate 
capacity  be  a  key  component  of  such 
legislation. 

I  urge  members  to  support  this  legis- 
lation.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  370.  A  bill  to  prohibit  revenue  re- 
covery firms  and  certain  auditors  from 
receiving  compensation  on  a  percent- 
age of  findings  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resovirces. 

FAIR  AUDmNG  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  spending 
for  health  care  services  in  the  United 
States  now  exceeds  over  one-half  a  tril- 
lion dollars,  or  $660  billion,  constitut- 
ing 13.5  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  As  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, over  15  percent  of  the  budget 
goes  toward  health  spending.  Health 
care  costs  continue  to  rise  at  a  lute 
much  higher  than  that  of  inflation. 
Medical  costs  grew  10.5  percent  from 
1987  to  1988,  and  11.1  percent  from  1988 
to  1989.  The  costs  of  hospital  care  are 
the  largest  component,  comprising 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  mammoth  fig- 
ure. Today,  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
help  limit  these  rapidly  rising  costs. 

Of  course,  rising  health  care  costs  af- 
fect virtually  every  American,  because 
we  all  need  professional  health  care  at 
one  time  or  another.  Moreover,  even  if 
you  are  perfectly  healthy,  rising  health 
care  costs  affect  you  as  a  Federal  tax- 
payer, because  the  Federal  Government 
funds  approximately  30  percent  of  all 
health  care  spending  in  our  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  on  which 
I  serve  as  ranking  member,  held  hear- 
ings on  a  relatively  new  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding type  of  business,  known  as  rev- 
enue recovery.  Revenue  recovery  firms 
are  companies  which  contract  with 
hospitals  to  recover  money  owed  the 
hospital  for  services  rendered  but  not 
billed.  These  companies  operate  na- 
tionwide. PSI  heard  evidence  that  some 
of  these  companies  were  conducting 
unfair  audits  on  medical  bills.  Many  of 
the  audits  embellished  unbilled  charges 
while  down  playing,  or  ignoring,  the  in- 
stances where  the  hospital  had  charged 
too  much.  In  short,  too  often  revenue 
recovery  firms  are  not  presenting  a 
clean,  fair  bill. 

The  hearing  revealed  many  aspects  of 
revenue  recovery  practices  that  were 
less  than  ethical,  but  the  one  key  fea- 
ture that  disturbs  me  is  their  com- 
pensation system.  Most  revenue  recov- 
ery firms  are  compensated  for  their  au- 
dits with  a  percentage  of  the  so-called 
lost  charges  they  recover  for  the  hos- 


pital. Therefore,  they  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  results  of  their  audits.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  incentives  to 
cheat  which  are  created  by  the  contin- 
gency fee  arrangements  under  which 
many  revenue  recovery  firms  operate.  I 
am  equally  concerned  about  insurance 
company  auditors  who  are  paid  a  per- 
centage of  what  they  are  able  to  knock 
off  a  hospital  bill.  Both  arrangements 
potentially  affect  the  impartiality  and 
independence  of  the  auditor. 

My  bill,  which  is  called  the  Padr  Au- 
diting Act  of  1991,  does  away  with  per- 
centage-based reimbursement  for  audi- 
tors. The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  promul- 
gate regulations  to  prohibit  any  hos- 
pital, medical  clinic  or  insurance  com- 
pany from  paying  their  auditors  on  a 
percentage-based  compensation  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  simple  concept,  but  it  does 
away  with  biased  auditing  by  either 
health  care  providers  or  insurers. 

Now  I  recognize  there  is  a  legitimate 
role  for  medical  auditors  whether  they 
work  for  insurers  or  hospitals.  I  cer- 
tainlx  don't  suggest  that  every  com- 
pany involved  in  the  revenue  recovery 
business  is  operating  improperly.  In- 
deed, several  major  accounting  firms 
have  revenue  recovery  sidelines,  al- 
though I  should  add  that  the  business 
practices  of  these  accounting  firms  dif- 
fer considerably  from  the  practices  of 
the  revenue  recovery  firms  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  PSI  hearings.  More- 
over, many  hospitals  are  facing  dif- 
ficult financial  times,  and  they  deserve 
every  penny  which  is  honestly  owed 
them. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  more 
than  $8  billion  per  year  as  its  share  of 
health  insurance  premiums  for  Federal 
workers.  Those  premiums  are  experi- 
ence based.  That  is,  if  the  insurance 
companies'  pay  outs  increase,  the  pre- 
miums they  charge  increase.  Moreover, 
the  long-standing  battle  betweeen 
health  providers  and  health  insurers 
carries  with  it  heavy  administrative 
costs.  And  who  do  you  think  ends  up 
paying  the  price  for  these  two  sides  to 
battle  it  out?  The  effect  is  ultimately 
the  same,  whether  insurance  compa- 
nies or  patients  are  being  gouged.  It 
drives  up  costs.  In  the  end,  you  can  bet 
that  it  is  the  consumer  who  feels  the 
pinch,  whether  it  is  through  an  inflated 
hospital  bill  or  an  inflated  premium. 

I  want  to  repeat  the  hope  which  I  ex- 
pressed last  year  that  these  two  indus- 
tries will  synchronize  their  opposing 
energies  and  regulate  themselves.  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America  and  the 
Healthcare  Financial  Management  As- 
sociation, urging  that  they  work  to- 
gether to  formulate  medical  auditing 
guidelines.  I  believe  this  approach  is 
preferable  to  compulsory  legislation.  I 
know  that  these  groups  have  held  sev- 
eral meetings  and  are  planning  future 
meetings  in  an  attempt  to  develop  in- 
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dustry  guidelines  which  address  the 
problems  revealed  by  PSI's  investiga- 
tion. I  hope  these  efforts  succeed.  If 
they  do  not,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary,* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell): 

S.  371.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
payment  of  certain  taxes  under  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  for  taxpayers  in 
States  in  which  one-third  or  more  of 
the  depository  institutions  have  been 
simultaneously  closed  for  a  period  of  at 
least  5  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  establish  an 
emergency  loan  assistance  program  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
that  have  experienced  a  large  number 
of  financial  institution  failures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  issu- 
ance of  depositor  protection  tax-ex- 
empt bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RHODE  ISLAND  FINANCIAL  INSTTrUTIONS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  package  of  three  bills 
designed  to  help  resolve  the  terrible  fi- 
nancial institutions  crisis  that  Is  cur- 
rently gripping  Rhode  Island. 

One  month  ago,  on  New  Year's  Day. 
the  newly  inaugurated  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  declared  a  "banking 
emergency"  in  our  State.  Forty-five  fi- 
nancial institutions  were  forced  to 
close — 35  credit  unions,  and  10  banks. 
In  total,  nearly  $1.8  billion  in  assets 
were  impounded.  Nearly  one-quarter  of 
all  Rhode  Islanders.  250,000  citizens. 
had  their  personal  accounts  frozen. 

What  happened  in  Rhode  Island?  Our 
State  is  1  of  20  that  allow  financial  In- 
stitutions to  oi)erate  without  Federal 
deposit  insurance  coverage.  The  Rhode 
Island  Share  and  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  [RISDIC]  was  a  scandalously  mis- 
managed private  deposit  insurer  that 
was  weakened  considerably  when 
forced  to  take  over  one  of  its  ailing  in- 
stitutions in  November  1990.  By  New 
Year's  Day,  the  RISDIC  reserve  fund 
was  exhausted,  leaving  thousands  of 
depositors  unprotected  and  forcing  the 
Governor  to  close  down  the  45  unin- 
sured institutions. 

A  great  deal  of  finger-pointing  is  tak- 
ing place  at  home  in  Rhode  Island.  In- 
vestigations are  underway.  Reports  are 
being  written,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around.  The  RISDIC  board 
of  directors,  the  Rhode  Island  State 
legislators,  the  State  regulators,  offi- 
cials at  the  closed  institutions  them- 
selves, those  who  manage  the  institu- 
tions, or  mismanaged  them  in  many  in- 
stances, must  all  bear  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  banking  and  credit 
union  calamity. 


It  is  not  my  job  to  assign  fault.  My 
primary  concern  is  to  help  the  inno- 
cent depositors  who  are  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  this  crisis,  and  to  en- 
sure that  assistance  is  available  for 
thoee  facing  similar  problems  in  other 
States  in  the  future. 

I  have  a  package  of  bills.  But  the 
first  bill  is  the  Rhode  Island  Depositor 
Tax  Relief  Act,  which  is  designed  to 
provide  temporary  tax  relief  to  Rhode 
Islanders  so  they  might  get  through 
this  hardship  period.  The  second  is  the 
Financial  Assistance  to  Institutions 
Refbrm  Act,  the  FAIR  Act,  which 
would  direct  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  provide  emergency  loans  to 
States  that  have  been  affected  by  the 
collapse  of  a  non-Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance fund.  The  third  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  the  Qualified  Depositor  Protec- 
tion Bond  Act  to  allow  a  State's  pri- 
vate deposit  insurance  fund  for  State 
chartered  financial  institutions  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Let  me  explain  how  each  of  these 
work.  Let  us  start  with  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Depositor  Relief  Act.  It  is 
straightforward.  It  is  a  Federal  tax  re- 
lief bill.  It  would  provide  temporary  re- 
lief to  individuals  and  to  businesses  in 
Rhode  Island  that  are  unable  to  gain 
access  to  funds  frozen  in  closed  institu- 
tions. 

Under  this  act,  those  individuals  and 
businesses  would  have  the  option  to 
defer  the  payment  of  their  remaining 
1990  and  their  1991  income  tax  liability 
until  the  earlier  of  April  15,  1992.  30 
daj'B  after  the  institution  reopens,  or 
the  depositor  is  made  whole  by  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  amount  of 
tax  that  may  be  deferred  is  limited  to 
the  amount  of  funds  that  are  not  avail- 
able because  of  the  banking  emer- 
gency. In  other  words,  your  relief  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  funds  that  are 
in  one  of  these  institutions  where  the 
accounts  are  frozen.  For  example,  if  an 
individual  has  $25  in  a  closed  credit 
union,  that  person  may  defer  only  $25 
of  his  or  her  taxes,  not  a  penny  more. 

The  tax  relief  provided  for  1990  allows 
a  business  or  individual  to  defer  the 
payment  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
their  1990  Federal  income  tax  liability. 
For  most  individuals  and  businesses, 
the  amount  that  may  be  deferred  for 
1990  would  be  the  amount  of  the  tax 
due,  if  any.  on  that  individual's  per- 
sonal income  tax  return  or  the  business 
return,  after  subtracting  any  previous 
tax  amounts  that  have  already  been 
paid  for  1990. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works  for  1991.  The 
tax  relief  for  1991  would  allow  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  exempt  from  the  employer 
withholding  rules  for  the  Federal  in- 
come tax.  This  exemption  would  elimi- 
nate the  employer  withholding  of  the 
income  tax  and,  thus,  allow  people  to 
receive  the  full  amount  of  their  salary 
before  income  taxes.  In  addition,  all  es- 
timated tax  payment  requirements  and 
penalties  would  be  waived  until  April 


15,  1992,  or  30  days  after  the  depository 
institution  reopens,  whichever  was  the 
earlier. 

This  ts  not  a  Federal  handout.  All  de- 
ferred taxes  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  the 
earlier  of  April  15,  1992,  or  30  days  after 
the  institution  reopens,  or  the  deposi- 
tors are  made  whole  by  the  State.  This 
bill  would  simply  grant  some 
forebearance  to  those  Rhode  Islanders 
most  harmed  by  the  State's  banking 
crisis. 

The  »econd  bill,  the  so-called  FAIR 
Act,  would  establish  a  $500  million 
emergency  low-interest  loan  fund  at 
the  Treasury  Department  to  provide  fi- 
nancial disaster  assistance  to  States 
where  a  nonfederally  insured  deposit 
corporation  has  folded,  has  become  in- 
solvent. 

In  order  to  establish  this  loan  fund, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  would 
be  directed  to  issue  up  to  $500  million 
in  bonds  and  notes.  This  pool  of  capital 
would  te  made  available  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  qualifying  States  up  to 
$150  million  per  State.  So  the  total 
fund  is  $500  million;  the  maximum  to 
one  State  is  $150  million,  to  help  State 
governments  replenish  depositors'  ac- 
counts up  to  $100,000  at  those  closed  in- 
stitutions, banks,  or  credit  unions. 

States  would  then  repay  the  loan 
over  a  10-year  period  at  a  slightly  re- 
duced interest  rate.  To  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  through  the  FAIR  Act,  the  State 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive financial  institutions  reor- 
ganizatjion  plan  that  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  will  have  the  discretion  to 
accept  or  to  modify  any  plan  submitted 
to  his  department  as  a  condition  of  the 
loan.  The  Secretary  could  deny  any  ap- 
plication, if  the  Secretary  deems  that 
the  State  is  unable  to  fulfill  the  terms 
of  the  loan. 

Moreover,  financial  institutions  that 
are  allowed  to  reopen  or  merge  with 
other  insititutions  under  the  approved 
plan  would  be  required  to  secure  Fed- 
eral insurance  coverage  either  through 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion [NCUA]  or  through  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC]. 

To  receive  this  loan  from  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  would  require 
that  those  reopening  institutions  se- 
cure Federal  insurance  coverage.  We  in 
Rhode  Island  are  not  going  back  to  this 
private  insurance  business  anymore. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  to  discuss  this 
FAIR  Act.  I  have  asked  him  and  his 
staff  ta  evaluate  just  how  helpful  such 
a  loan  program  could  be  to  States  suf- 
fering from  the  shock  and  economic 
hardship  of  a  collapsed  insurance  fund. 
Here  is  what  I  was  told: 

The  Btate  governments  around  the 
Nation  are  tightening  their  belts.  At 
least  29  States,  from  California  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  run  a  deficit  in  1991. 
Revenues  are  falling  and  services  are 
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growing.  Now  add  to  this  bleak  fore- 
cast the  potential  collapse  of  a  deposit 
insurance  fund  and  you  can  see  the  dif- 
ficulties, deep  difficulties  that  will  be 
faced  by  a  State  confronting  that  situ- 
ation Where  does  a  financially  strapped 
State,  already  operating  in  the  red, 
come  up  with  $50  million  or  $150  mil- 
lion to  ensure  that  its  economy  does 
not  collapse? 

It  is  such  a  desperate  scenario  that 
confronts  Rhode  Island  today,  and 
could  hit  any  number  of  States  down 
the  road.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  at  least  20 
States  allow  nonfederally  backed  in- 
surance corporations  to  guarantee  de- 
positors' accounts. 

If  there  is  one  message  I  could  send 
out  to  every  one  of  those  States  today, 
it  would  be  to  their  regulators  to  check 
those  insurance  funds  and  see  if  they 
are  solid.  See  if  they  can  take  and  en- 
dure the  failure  of  one  of  their  institu- 
tions. But  more  importantly,  check  the 
institutions.  How  solid  are  those  insti- 
tutions? Those  that  are  not  solid,  close 
them  before  they  get  into  further  dif- 
ficulties, so  that  they  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  that  we  cur- 
rently face  in  Rhode  Island  where 
whole  series  of  factors  led  to  the  ex- 
tremely desperate  situation  that  cur- 
rently exists. 

The  FAIR  Act  would  provide  short 
term  bridge  loans  to  State  that  are 
confronted  with  such  troubles.  The 
Federal  Government  would  receive  all 
of  the  principle  as  well  as  the  interest 
back.  In  the  meantime,  State  govern- 
ments would  avoid  draconian  economic 
measures  that  would  cause  total  chaos 
and  perhaps  in  some  extreme  cases, 
bankruptcy,  to  the  States. 

The  Fair  Act  provides  a  number  of 
benefits: 

First,  it  provides  swift  infusion  of 
capital  moneys.  Second,  States  would 
be  able  to  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  Federal  Government  is  issuing  its 
notes  or  bonds  which,  to  start  with,  are 
at  a  lower  rate  than  most  States  would 
be  able  to  issue  with  State  bonds. 

The  third  bill,  the  Qualified  Deposi- 
tors Protection  Bond  Act  of  1991,  would 
allow  a  State  or  any  agency  of  a  State 
to  issue  tax-exempt  qualified  depositor 
protection  bonds. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  with  these  se- 
ries of  bills  is  to  come  up  with  meas- 
ures that  can  be  helpful  to  the  State. 
They  can  make  a  choice  of  how  to  pro- 
ceed: FAIR  allows  States  to  secure 
Federal  loans  at  a  reduced  rate;  and 
the  other  is  for  the  State  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

The  problem  is  that  for  a  State  to 
issue  tax-exempt  general  revenue 
bonds,  those  bonds  must  be  used  for 
general  purposes.  The  difficulty  we  en- 
counter with  general  purpose  bonds  is 
that  these  bonds  must  be  used  to  pay 
off  private  depositors,  and  thus  you  run 
into  the  question:  are  those  general 
purpose  bonds  or  are  they  for  private 


purposes,  namely  to  reimburse  the  de- 
positors of  these  closed  institutions 
and  thus  not  tax  exempt? 

So  under  this  legislation  the  proceeds 
of  these  tax-exempt  bonds  would  be 
used  to  provide  funds  to  repay  deposi- 
tors in  insolvent  financial  institutions 
and  to  assist  those  financial  institu- 
tions to  reopen  with  deposit  insurance 
from  the  FDIC  or  the  NCUA. 

One  option  being  considered  by  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  for  dealing  with 
its  current  crisis  is  the  issuance  of 
bonds  to  provide  funds  for  assisting 
those  institutions  that  remain  closed. 
These  bonds  would  not  be  tax  exempt 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
the  rcoons  I  mentioned  since  they 
would  not  be  for  a  qualified  private  ac- 
tivity. In  other  words,  bonds  can  cur- 
rently be  considered  tax  exempt  if  they 
are  used  for  certain  limited  private 
purposes  such  as  industrial  develop- 
ment, or  waste  treatment  plants,  for 
example,  that  in  some  instances  might 
even  be  privately  run. 

I  believe  bonds  issued  to  protect  the 
financial  institutions  that  have  closed 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  a  State  pri- 
vate deposit  insurance  fund  such  as  oc- 
curred in  our  State,  actually  serve  a 
critical  public  service  and  should  re- 
ceive the  same  tax  treatment  as  pub- 
lic-purpose bonds. 

Under  my  bill,  a  new  type  of  quali- 
fied, private-activity,  tax-exempt  bond 
would  be  added  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  These  bonds  could  only  be  issued 
by  States,  such  as  Rhode  Island,  in 
which  the  State  private  deposit  insur- 
ance fund  has  failed  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  State  chartered  financial  insti- 
tutions have  been  unable  to  reopen  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

It  only  applies  to  very  narrow  situa- 
tions. We  are  not  going  to  be  flooding 
the  markets  with  this  type  of  bond. 

The  ability  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds 
is  very  important  during  a  financial 
crisis,  such  as  the  one  currently  being 
experienced  in  Rhode  Island.  Without 
this  new  type  of  tax-exempt  bond,  the 
cost  of  issuing  taxable  bonds  to  assist 
the  depositors  in  my  home  State  could 
be  prohibitively  expensive.  In  fact,  the 
State  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing without  these  new  rules,  and 
that  would  be  disastrous. 

The  three  bills  that  I  have  introduced 
today  would  provide  a  helping  hand  to 
innocent  depositors  who  are  harmed  by 
the  collapse  of  a  privately  insured  de- 
posit company.  It  is  not  a  giveaway, 
and  it  is  certainly  net  a  Federal  bail- 
out. 

The  bills  represent  a  temporary  as- 
sistance package  to  help  wronged  de- 
positors weather  a  very  difficult  period 
in  their  lives. 

I  might  say,  I  .think  it  is  hard  for 
many  people  to  understand  the  effect 
of  having  one's  account,  one's  money, 
in  a  closed  bank  or  credit  union.  It  is 
something  that  most  citizens  have  not 
experienced  since  1933— in  the  midst  of 


the  Great  Depression— when  the  na- 
tional bank  holiday  was  declared  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Rhode  Island  suf- 
fered a  banking  crisis  of  that  mag- 
nitude. Today,  15  of  our  financial  insti- 
tutions remains  closed.  More  than 
150,000  depositors  are  entering  their 
second  month  without  access  to  their 
savings  and  checking  accounts.  It  is  a 
terrible  situation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  these  three  modest  proposals. 
Now  I  might  say  that  Congress  in  the 
past  has  shown  a  willingness  to  lend  a 
hand  to  those  States  affected  by  natu- 
ral disasters.  And  we  all  know  what 
they  are — when  floods  occur,  when  hur- 
ricanes take  place,  as  took  place  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  When  earthquakes  take  place 
on  the  west  coast,  when  volcanic  erup- 
tions occur  in  the  State  of  Washington 
Congress  responds. 

Congress  has  also  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  provide  temporary  finan- 
cial assistance  in  cases  of  severe  eco- 
nomic distress  such  as  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  Chrysler  Corp..  and  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  In  each  of  those  in- 
stances, the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Congress  responded. 

Helping  States  in  times  of  tremen- 
dous economic  turmoil  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation.  Under  these 
bills,  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
repaid.  It  is  no  giveaway. 

The  first  bill  provides  for  a  tem- 
porary deferment  for  the  individual 
taxpayer  because  his  or  her  moneys  are 
tied  up  in  a  financial  institution  where 
the  accounts  have  been  frozen. 

The  second  one  provides  a  temporary 
low-interest  loan  from  the  Federal 
Government,  not  more  than  $150  mil- 
lion, to  a  State  that  is  going  to  help 
depositors  at  these  troubled  institu- 
tions. 

The  final  bill  would  permit  the 
States  to  issue  bonds  even  though  they 
are  for  a  private  purpose,  namely  help- 
ing the  depositors  or  helping  institu- 
tions. Those  bonds,  would  be  tax  ex- 
empt, and  thus  could  be  issued  for  the 
lower  rate  of  interest. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a  good 
look  at  these  modest  proposals,  and 
join  with  me  and  Senator  Pell  in 
working  for  their  enactment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  three  bills 
introducted  by  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  John  Chafee. 
These  important  bills  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  devastating  effect  that  the 
current  banking  crisis  in  Rhode  Island 
is  having  on  thousands  of  Rhode  Is- 
landers with  deposits  that  remain  fro- 
zen in  closed  depository  institutions. 

On  January  1,  Gov.  Bruce  Sundlun 
was  forced  to  close  45  Rhode  Island 
banks  and  depository  institutions  after 
the  failure  of  the  Rhode  Island  Share 
and  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  the  pri- 
vate insurer  that  backed  the  deposits 
of  these  institutions.  Since  that  time. 
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Governor  Sundlun  has  managed  to  re- 
open most  of  the  closed  institutions, 
but  15  remain  closed  and  the  deposits 
contained  in  these  institutions  remain 
&t}zen. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Banking  Crisis  Assistance  Act.  a 
bill  to  help  small  businesses  in  Rhode 
Island  and  other  States  that  have  been 
struck  by  a  large-scale  banking  crisis. 
I  was  Joined  in  introducing  this  bill  by 
Senator  Chafee.  The  Rhode  Island 
Banking  Crisis  Assistance  Act  was  au- 
thored and  introduced  by  Congressman 
RONALD  Machtley  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  cosponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Jack  Reed. 

These  three  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Chafee  if  enacted,  will  help  Rhode 
Island  recover  from  this  financial  dis- 
aster. I  am  glad  to  be  cosponsing  them. 
The  first  bill  would  provide  Federal  tax 
relief  to  those  Rhode  Islanders  who 
have  assets  frozen  in  a  closed  deposi- 
tory institutions.  The  second  bill 
would  provide  emergency  Federal  loan 
assistance  to  Rhode  Island  and  any 
other  State  that  experiences  a  large- 
scale  closing  of  financial  institutions 
similar  to  the  situation  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  third  bill  would  allow  Rhode 
Island  or  any  other  State  caught  in  a 
similar  situation  to  issue  tax  free 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  repay  the  depositors  of  closed  depos- 
itory institutions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  bills  will 
eventually  provide  some  measure  of  re- 
lief to  those  whose  lives  have  been 
turned  into  a  nightmare  by  the  failure 
of  institutions  that  were  once  trusted 
members  of  the  community. 


J  Ml 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  374.  A  bill  to  settle  all  claims  of 
the  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs  result- 
ing fl"om  the  band's  omission  from  the 
Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1980,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

AROOSTOOK  BAND  OF  MICMACS  8ETTLEME>fT  ACT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  reintroducing,  along  with 
my  colleague  Senator  Mitchell  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation,  legislation  that 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  This  bill,  the  Aroostook 
Band  of  Micmacs  Settlement  Act,  will 
bring  fair  treatment  to  the  Aroostook 
Band  of  Micmacs  and  will  afford  them 
access  to  Federal  services  that  are  des- 
perately needed  by  tribal  members. 

The  Micmacs  are  a  small  tribe  lo- 
cated in  northern  Maine,  whose  prin- 
cipal livelihood  is  gained  through 
basketmaking  and  seasonal  agricul- 
tural labor.  They  are  an  extremely 
poor  tribe,  with  very  high  alcoholism 
and  high  school  dropout  rates.  Despite 
these  problems,  there  are  few  programs 
available  to  assist  them  in  addressing 
their  needs. 


The  bill  being  reintroduced  today 
grants  Federal  recognition  to  the 
Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs  as  the  sole 
successor  to  the  aboriginal  entity 
known  as  the  Micmac  Nation.  It  also 
authorizes  $900,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land  trust  fund  for  the  band. 
These  two  provisions  will  make  the 
band  members  eligible  for  a  host  of 
Federal  services  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  and  will  provide  them  the 
wherewithal  to  begin  to  acquire  land 
for  tribal  use  as  a  reservation  and  for 
investment  purposes. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  does  not 
amend  the  1980  Maine  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  and  we  do  not  intend 
thaC  any  of  the  issues  covered  in  that 
landmark  legislation  be  reopened  or  re- 
considered. The  purpose  of  the  Micmac 
settlement  legislation  is  to  bring  some 
fairtess  to  the  unfortunate  situation 
the  tribe  faces,  whereby  there  are  no 
programs  available  to  help  it  deal  with 
the  poverty  and  lack  of  education 
among  tribal  members.  Exclusion  from 
the  1980  MICSA  prohibits  the  tribe 
from  being  eligible  for  crucial  tribal 
services  provided  by  the  BIA.  In  addi- 
tion. State  Indian  assistance  programs 
were  terminated  following  passage  of 
the  1980  Act,  thus  eliminating  a  source 
of  funding  long  used  by  the  tribe. 

Yet  the  Micmacs  continue  to  live  as 
a  tribe  in  Maine  and  have  strlved  to 
maintain  a  tribal  identity  against 
great  odds.  Unemployment  among  the 
tribe  runs  at  75  percent,  and  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  tribe  live  on 
less  than  $5,000  per  year.  I  hope  that 
through  passage  of  this  legislation  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  tribal  members 
some  relief  from  these  conditions. 

The  Micmacs  believed  they  would  be 
included  in  the  1980  settlement  bill,  but 
they  found  out  after  its  passage  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  a  Micmac  claim. 
The  historical  claim  that  was  nec- 
essary for  consideration  at  that  time 
was  not  completed;  all  energy  and 
funds  were  directed  at  documenting  the 
claim  of  the  Houlton  Band  of 
Maliseets,  who  were  included  in  the 
final  settlement. 

Historical  evidence  uncovered  since 
1980  by  the  Micmacs,  assisted  by  an- 
thropologist Harald  Prins  and  other  re- 
searchers funded  through  church 
groups  and  philanthropical  organiza- 
tions, has  demonstrated  that  the  claim 
of  a  historical  presence  of  Micmacs  in 
Maine  and  the  existence  of  aboriginal 
lands  in  Maine  used  by  the  Micmacs 
jointly  with  other  tribes  has  some  va- 
lidity. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation  is  supporting  leg- 
islation that  treats  the  Aroostook 
Band  of  Micmacs  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  accorded  the  Houlton  Band  of 
Maliseets  in  1980.  The  historical  pres- 
ence of  the  two  tribes  is  similar  and 
the  Micmacs  no  doubt  would  have  been 
treated  equally  had  both  claims  been 


put    forward    during    deliberations    on 
MICSA. 

In  1980,  the  Maine  State  Legislature 
approved  legislation  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  regarding  the 
purchase  of  State  lands  for  the 
Micmacs.  This  occurred  with  no  con- 
troversy, and  the  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  a  bipartisan  group  of  law- 
makers representing  Aroostook  Coun- 
ty. The  legislature  also  approved  a  res- 
olution urging  the  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  Micmac  claim. 

In  addition,  the  Maine  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  has  expressed  its  full  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  we  can  move  forward 
quickly  to  review  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today,  £is  it  is  identical  to  that 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  we  should  provide  the  Micmacs 
with  the  assistance  they  so  greatly 
need. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Maine  delegation 
today,  in  introducing  legislation  which 
will  effectively  settle  all  claims  of  the 
Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs  and  enable 
them  to  have  access  to  the  services  the 
Federal  Government  makes  available 
to  all  other  recognized  bands  of  native 
Americans. 

The  Micmacs  exclusion  from  the  1980 
Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act 
has  left  them  in  a  situation  where  they 
have  no  State  Indian  assistance  and 
are  ineligible  for  Federal  assistance. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  eetablish  the  historical  presence 
of  the  Micmacs  in  Maine  and  provide 
Federal  recognition  to  the  band. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for 
$900,000  to  be  placed  in  a  land  acquisi- 
tion fund  and  property  tax  fund  to 
allow  tile  Micmacs  to  purchase  land 
and  to  pay  taxes  on  that  land  to  the 
State  of  Maine. 

The  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs,  in 
both  ite  history  and  its  presence  in 
Maine,  is  similar  to  the  Houlton  Band 
of  Maliseet  Indians.  This  bill  will  grant 
the  Aroostook  Bank  of  Micmacs  the 
same  settlement  provided  to  the 
Houlton  Band  of  Maliseets  3  years  ago. 
The  Maine  State  legislature  has  al- 
ready approved  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  Federal  law  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  State  lands  for 
the  Micmacs,  as  well  as  a  resolution 
urgring  the  Congress  to  take  action  on 
the  band's  claim. 

Identical  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  by  voice  vote.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  failed  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  legislation  last 
year,  and  therefore,  the  Micmacs  have 
spent  another  year  in  their  predica- 
ment. Enactment  of  this  legrislation 
will  enable  the  Aroostook  Band  of 
Micmaos  to  establish  a  much  needed 
land  base  in  Maine  and  grant  them  the 
same  status  as  other  tribes  and  lands 
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accorded  Federal  recognition  under  the 
terms  of  the  Maine  Indian  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1980.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  swiftly  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  Micmacs  rise 
above  the  quagmire  they  find  them- 
selves in  today. 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  375.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  construct 
buildings  and  related  facilities  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  in  Skagit  County, 
WA,  for  plant  materials  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

PLANT  MATERIALS  CENTER  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Plant  Materials 
Center  Development  Act  of  1991.  This  is 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  construct  a  plant  mate- 
rials research  center  in  Skagit  County. 
WA. 

The  1982  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  authorized  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  [SCS]  in  Washington  State 
to  exchange  land  which  was  becoming 
increasingly  urban  at  the  Bellingham 
plant  materials  center  for  more  rural 
land  in  Skagit  County.  The  land  for 
land  exchange  was  clearly  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  SCS  as  the  rural  land 
was  better  suited  for  plant  materials 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  new  land,  SCS  also  re- 
ceived $451,300  as  part  of  the  exchange. 
These  funds  SCS  intended  to  use  to 
construct  a  new  plant  materials  center 
on  the  acquired  land.  Unfortunately, 
while  the  1982  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  allowed  SCS  to  receive  these 
funds,  it  did  not  provide  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Services  with  the  authority 
to  expend  them.  This  was  simply  an 
oversight.  As  a  result,  these  funds  have 
been  sitting  idle  for  9  years  while  vital 
plant  materials  research  has  not  been 
performed. 

The  Plant  Materials  Center  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1991  will  provide  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  with  authority  to 
expend  funds  which  were  acquired  as 
part  of  the  land  exchange  and  thereby 
will  allow  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  materials  center  in  Skagit  Coun- 
ty, WA. 

This  bill  had  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues during  last  session  when  it  was 
accepted  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2567. 
That  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the 
House.  I  hope  this  year  my  colleagues 
again  will  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  facility  and  support  the  passage  of 
the  Plant  Materials  Center  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1991  .• 


retary  of  the  Interior  to  execute  a  stat- 
utory land  transfer  with  the  Sunnyside 
Valley  Irrigation  District  in  central 
Washington  State. 

In  March  1990,  work  was  completed 
on  a  new  office  building  for  the  Sunny- 
side  Valley  Irrigation  District.  The 
building  was  paid  for  entirely  with 
Sunnyside  Valley  Irrigation  District 
funds. 

The  new  office  replaced  a  building 
which  was  constructed  in  1908  and 
served  as  a  field  office  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  until  1945.  At  that  time 
it  was  part  of  the  works  and  facilities 
transferred  to  the  Sunnyside  Valley  Ir- 
rigation District  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  Sunnyside  Valley  Ir- 
rigation District  was  organized  in  1917 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  re- 
payment contract  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  contract  was  paid 
out  in  1952. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  sale  of  the  old  office  building 
and  property  will  be  used  to  offset  the 
cost  of  building  the  new  office.  Since 
the  Government's  initial  investment 
has  been  repaid,  this  bill  will  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  was  accepted  last  year  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  2667  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  Senate,  it  was 
accepted  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2567. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress. I  encourEige  my  colleagues  to 
again  accept  this  important  land  trans- 
fer.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  376.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty   to    Sunnyside    Valley    Irrigation 
District;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the  See- 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  29  OF  THE  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION  COMPETmON  ACT  OF  1979 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dole,  joins  with  me  today  in 
offering  this  bill  to  address  an  injustice 
that  has  developed  out  of  current  law. 
The  bill  would  repeal  a  restriction  in 
the  International  Air  Transportation 
Competition  Act  of  1979  pertaining  to 
air  carrier  service  at  Dallas  Love  Field. 
There  is  now  broad  recogrnition  of  the 
anticompetitive  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped because  of  this  section  of  law. 
and  it  is  our  intent  to  resolve  the  un- 
fairness of  this  situation. 

The  restriction  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  repeal  as  originally  passed  in  1980  to 
protect  the  then  relatively  new  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  International  Airport 
[DFW]  and  ensure  that  commercial  air 
carriers  moved  from  Love  Field  to  the 
new  airport.  Today  DFW  is  the  third 
busiest  airport  in  the  country.  The 
gates  at  DFW  are  full,  and  planes  wait 
in  long  lines  for  takeoff.  It  is  clear  that 
DFW  has  reached  a  point  where  it  no 
longer  needs  to  be  protected  from  com- 
petition. 


Under  current  law,  commercial  air 
carriers  are  prohibited  from  providing 
service  between  Dallas  Love  Field  and 
points  located  outside  of  Texas  or  its 
four  surrounding  States.  This  effec- 
tively limits  travel  into  and  out  of  this 
airfield  to  destinations  only  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
New  Mexico.  Flights  originating  from 
any  other  State  must  fly  into  the  Dal- 
las-Fort Worth  airport  in  order  to  have 
access  to  the  highly  traveled  Dallas 
area.  This  limitation  on  flights  into 
Love  Field  is  arbitrary  and,  in  many 
cases,  forces  passengers  to  pay  artifi- 
cial and  unreasonably  high  air  fares. 
Moreover,  the  restriction  causes  unnec- 
essary delay  and  inconvenience  for  pas- 
sengers attempting  to  fly  into  or  out  of 
Love  Field  from  cities  outside  Texas 
and  its  four  contiguous  States. 

The  criteria  the  current  law  uses  to 
restrict  flights  into  Love  Field,  that  a 
flight  must  originate  in  Texas  or  one  of 
its  contiguous  States,  is  not  based  on 
any  standard  appropriate  for  the  air- 
line industry.  Today,  planes  are  al- 
lowed to  fly  directly  from  Love  Field 
to  El  Paso  which  is  576  miles  trom  Dal- 
las or  to  Albuquerque  which  is  594 
miles  from  Dallas.  Yet,  direct  flights 
are  prohibited  between  Love  Field  and 
many  cities  which  are  much  closer  to 
Dallas,  such  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Memphis,  Birmingham,  and  Wichita. 
This  makes  no  sense. 

An  unfortunate  result  of  the  Love 
Field  restrictions  is  that  they  have  led 
to  higher  air  fares  for  some  segments 
of  the  United  States  and  lower  air  fares 
for  others.  Again,  this  is  regardless  of 
the  flight  distance  or  the  size  of  the 
city  served  by  the  flight.  The  reason 
for  this  absurd  situation  is  that  the  one 
airline  which  serves  Love  Field  is  the 
low-cost  carrier  for  the  market.  South- 
west Airlines.  In  those  cases  where 
Southwest  is  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  major  airlines  for  direct  flights  to 
Dallas,  the  cost  of  a  ticket  to  Dallas  is 
dramatically  cheaper  than  when  re- 
strictions prevent  Southwest  from  of- 
fering competitive  flights.  For  exam- 
ple, a  unrestricted  round-trip  flight 
from  New  Orleans  to  Dallas,  a  route 
which  is  served  by  Southwest,  costs  ap- 
proximately $250.  For  an  unrestricted 
round-trip  flight  from  Kansas  City, 
which  is  similar  to  New  Orleans  in 
terms  of  population  and  distance  trom 
Dallas  but  is  a  route  not  served  by 
Southwest,  the  cost  is  $708.  Numerous 
examples,  such  as  this,  can  be  cited. 

Another  effect  of  the  Love  Field  re- 
strictions is  that  they  work  a  terrible 
inconvenience  for  those  travelers  lo- 
cated outside  of  Texas  and  the  contig- 
uous States  who  choose  to  take  a 
nondirect  flight  to  Dallas  on  South- 
west Airlines.  Passengers  in  this  situa- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  buy  a  round- 
trip  ticket  to  Dallas  on  a  flight  which 
has  a  stopover  in  a  city  that  meets  the 
Love  Field  restrictions.  Instead,  these 
passengers   must   buy   two   round-trip 
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tickets.  One  round-trip  ticket  to  a  city 
in  Texas  or  one  of  the  contiguous 
States  and  another  from  that  city  to 
Dallas.  This  requires  the  travelers  not 
only  to  change  planes  in  the  connect- 
ing city  but  to  collect  their  baggage 
and  recheck  it  to  Dallas.  The  unneces- 
sary inconvenience  of  having  to  collect 
and  recheck  baggage  can  be  especially 
difficult  for  the  elderly,  the  disabled, 
or  those  traveling  with  small  children. 

To  allow  this  situation  to  continue 
would  be  to  condone  anticompetitive 
law  and  to  encourage  discrimination 
against  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  to  encourage 
competition  within  the  transportation 
community  in  order  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  traveling  public.  The 
case  with  Love  Field  is  no  different 
than  that  of  all  the  other  small  air- 
fields across  the  country,  none  of 
which  is  restricted  based  on  their  loca- 
tion. Love  Field  has  been  subject  to 
this  unique  statute  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  it  is  time  to  close  this 
loophole. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  South- 
west Airlines  is  buying  a  new.  quieter 
generation  of  aircraft,  so  the  noise 
problems  associated  with  large  aircraft 
should  be  somewhat  less  at  Love  Field 
In  the  future  than  at  many  other  air- 
ports In  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  to  take  a 
positive  step  to  further  competition 
and  fairness  in  the  airline  industry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  ef- 
fort in  order  to  eliminate  this  special- 
interest  section  of  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Today  I 
again  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
Nancy  Kassebaum  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  aimed  at  address- 
ing a  serious  problem  with  regard  to 
airline  competition  and  its  unfair  ef- 
fect on  Kansas  air  travelers.  Of  course, 
Mr.  President  I  am  talking  about  the 
so-called  Wright  amendment. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  a  little  known  sec- 
tion was  quietly  tucked  into  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Competi- 
tion Act  that  prohibited  by  law  direct 
commercial  airline  traffic  to  and  from 
Dallas  Love  Field  unless  through  one 
of  four  contiguous  States  with  Texas. 
The  purpose  was  to  protect  the  newly 
constructed  DFW  Airport  from  com- 
petition at  Love  Field. 

The  result  has  been  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage for  Kansas  air  travelers  and 
for  economic  development  activities  in 
cities  like  WichiU.  Southwest  Airlines, 
the  largest  airline  to  use  Love  Field. 
would  like  to  offer  competitive  airfares 
to  Wichita,  but  because  of  the  configu- 
ration of  the  Wright  amendment,  they 
are  prohibited  from  doing  so.  The  re- 
sult is  higher  air  fares,  fewer  travel  op- 
tions—such as  joint  ticketing  with 
other  airlines— and  a  distinct  second- 
class  status  for  the  Kansas  air  traveler. 

All  this  translates  into  an  extremely 
anticompetitive  situation.  Congress 
did  not  intend  that  there  be  islands  of 


nonoompetitlon  when  it  passed  the  Air- 
line Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  There  is 
a  ready  and  willing  market  for  com- 
petitive air  service  in  and  around 
Wichita.  The  time  has  come  for  this  ar- 
bitrary barrier  be  removed. 
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By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  improve  man- 
agement of  economic  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  REFORM  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  third  Congress  in  a  row,  I  am 
reintroducing  my  legislation  which 
would  reform  the  foreign  aid  process. 
Since  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
100th  Congress,  our  foreign  aid  crisis 
has  sharply  increased.  With  money  lev- 
els declining  and  aid  demands  rising 
with  the  historic  changes  taking  place 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere,  I  re- 
main strongly  convinced  that  we  need 
to  revise  how  we  budget  and  operate 
our  foreign  aid  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  first  became  con- 
cerned about  reforming  foreign  aid 
after  the  overall  cuts  in  our  aid  pro- 
grams created  a  greater  need  than  ever 
before  for  better  management  of  our 
funds.  The  clear-cut  requirement  for 
mora  flexibility  in  our  budgeting  was 
demonstrated  last  year  as  we  at- 
tempted to  respond  to  the  dramatic 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  turns 
toward  democracy  in  Panama  and 
Nicaragua.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  it 
is  difficult  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Middle  East  will  present  new  chal- 
lenges and  demands  for  our  foreign  aid 
programs  after  the  conflict  in  the  gulf 
comes  to  an  end. 

Despite  these  demands,  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  earmark  our  foreign  aid 
funds  and.  consequently,  to  hamper  se- 
verely our  ability  to  respond  to  chang- 
ing demands  on  our  limited  foreign  aid 
dollars.  We  are  continuing  to  pile  new 
programs  and  new  priorities  on  our  for- 
eign assistance  program  without  ever 
stepping  back  to  look  at  what  we  have 
created  and  why  it  is  not  working  as 
well  as  it  should. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  answer  is  not  more  money  but, 
rather,  making  sure  we  are  spending 
our  money  effectively  and  efficiently. 
With  a  national  debt  of  $2.7  trillion,  a 
budget  deficit  estimated  at  $318  billion, 
and  an  ongoing  war  taking  place  in  the 
gulf  estimated  at  a  half  billion  dollars 
a  day,  we  cannot  afford  to  increase 
spending  in  foreign  aid. 

I  believe  the  legislation  I  am  reintro- 
ducing today  responds  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change 
in  this  bill  is  that  it  will  no  longer 
allow  congressional  earmarks.  The  bill 
replaces  this  ad  hoc  approach  to  budg- 
eting with  regional  accounts,  making 
our  budget   process  more   systematic. 


Regional  accounts  also  will  distribute 
any  budget  cuts  much  more  evenly. 
Congress  would  move  to  a  budget  proc- 
ess that  parallels  the  administration's 
process  more  directly.  It  would  also 
help  reltte  our  development  programs 
directly  to  the  needs  of  specific  re- 
gions. We  have  already  started  the 
move  in  this  direction  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa. 

This  bill  also  increases  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  transfer  money 
from  accounts,  so  that  our  aid  pro- 
grams can  be  more  responsive  to 
changing  world  events. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
these  reforms  would  not  remove  Con- 
gress from  foreign  policy  planning  but 
would  make  our  role  more  responsive 
and  responsible. 

ImproTing  the  congressional  process 
is  only  part  of  the  equation.  The  execu- 
tive branch  is  also  required  by  the  bill 
to  make  a  number  of  management  re- 
forms aimed  at  reducing  costs,  keeping 
budgets  lean,  and  maximizing  effi- 
ciency. 

Once  again,  I  urge  our  committee 
chairman.  Senator  Pell,  to  begin  a  re- 
view of  the  foreign  aid  process.  The 
pressure  on  our  budget  and  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  policy  are  only  continu- 
ing to  grow — not  subside. 


By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  se- 
curities law  regarding  securities  reg- 
istration and  administration  with  re- 
spect to  banks  and  savings  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  aiid 
Urban  Affairs. 

BANKUiG  SECURITIES  REGISTRATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  futjure  the  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  make  far-reaching  proposals 
to  restructure  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry and  the  industry's  regulatory 
framework. 

I  believe  we  need  to  modernize  our  fi- 
nancial services  laws  to  reflect  the  tre- 
mendous changes  we  have  seen  in  the 
industry  in  recent  years.  Several  ef- 
forts to  produce  such  legislation  in  re- 
cent Congresses  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. However,  the  administration's  ex- 
pected recommendations,  the  S&L  cri- 
sis, troubles  within  the  banking  indus- 
try, and  the  urgent  need  to  reform  our 
deposit  insurance  system  have  in- 
creased the  prospects  for  financial  re- 
structuring legislation  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
that  I  offered  last  year  and  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  a  part  of  any  financial 
restructaring  package.  This  legisla- 
tion, the  Bank  Securities  Registration 
and  Administration  Act  of  1991,  cor- 
rects an  anomaly  in  our  securities  laws 
in  order  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion to  investors  who  purchase  securi- 
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ties  offered  by  individual   banks  and 
thrifts. 

Under  current  law,  securities  issued 
by  a  bank  or  thrift  holding  company, 
like  securities  offered  by  most  busi- 
nesses, must  comply  with  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  [SEC]  reg- 
istration and  reporting  requirements. 
Securities  issued  by  an  individual  bank 
or  thrift,  or  securities  guaranteed  by  a 
bank,  however,  are  exempt  from  SEC 
oversight.  Jurisdiction  over  such  secu- 
rities is  instead  granted  to  the  primary 
regulator— the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  or  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation — for  the  institu- 
tion issuing  the  security. 

This  legislation  would  repeal  the  ex- 
emption to  the  registration  require- 
ments provided  banks  and  thrifts  by 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  It  would  also 
repeal  a  similar  exemption  to  the  peri- 
odic reporting  requirements  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  With 
these  changes,  banks  and  thrifts  would 
have  to  register  their  publicly  offered 
securities  with  the  SEC  and  file  regular 
financial  reports  with  the  Commission. 
Importantly,  deposit  instruments  of 
banks  and  thrifts,  such  as  savings  and 
checking  accounts,  or  certificates  of 
deposit,  would  not  be  subject  to  SEC 
supervision. 

The  Bank  Securities  Registration 
and  Administration  Act  is  designed  to 
promote  investor  confidence  and  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  securities  regulation.  The  proposal 
would  protect  investors  by  promoting 
full  and  fair  disclosure  of  important  fi- 
nancial information  needed  to  make 
sound  and  informed  business  decisions. 
The  SEC  has  well-established  proce- 
dures for  collecting,  reviewing,  and  dis- 
seminating information  provided  by 
companies  in  their  registration  and 
periodic  reporting  filings.  Investors  are 
accustomed  to  using  this  resource  to 
obtain  basic  accurate  information 
about  companies  in  which  they  might 
invest. 

Because  fovir  different  agencies  cur- 
rently establish  these  standards,  inves- 
tors in  bank  and  thrift  securities  run 
the  risk  that  the  information  they  re- 
ceive regarding  their  investment  is  in- 
adequate or  not  directly  comparable. 
This  system  results  in  investor  confu- 
sion, duplication  of  regulatory  efforts, 
and  higher  public  and  private  costs 
than  would  be  imposed  by  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  "functional"  regulation.  I  be- 
lieve investors  will  be  better  served  if 
the  SEC  reviews  the  offerings. 

There  is  no  need  for  bank  and  thrift 
regulators  to  maintain  their  own  ex- 
pertise in  the  area.  This  is  an  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  Government  re- 
sources. As  the  agency  with  the  most 
expertise  and  experience  in  reviewing 
public  securities  offerings,  the  SEC  al- 
ready devotes  significant  resources  to 
this  task.  Yet,  under  current  law,  bank 
and  thrift  regulators  each  must  per- 


form the  duties  the  SEC  performs  for 
all  other  companies  including  bank  and 
thrift  holding  companies. 

The  current  division  of  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  the  securities  reg- 
istration and  reporting  requirements  is 
inefficient.  By  centralizing  regulatory 
responsibility  in  the  agency  with  the 
greatest  expertise  in  the  area,  the  leg- 
islation would  help  ensure  that  inves- 
tors in  bank  and  thrift  securities  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  full  and  fair  disclo- 
sure under  our  securities  laws.  Securi- 
ties oversight  is,  at  best,  a  secondary 
concern  of  bank  regulators  but  it  is  a 
key  focus  of  SEC  activity  and  exper- 
tise. For  these  reasons,  the  SEC  is  bet- 
ter equipped  than  bank  and  thrift  regu- 
lators to  perform  these  duties.  We 
should  give  this  task  to  the  agency 
best  able  to  do  the  job. 

The  legislation  would  also  remove  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  in  allowing 
bank  regulators  to  oversee  securities 
issues.  It  is  conceivable  that  regulators 
would  have  an  incentive  to  be  less  than 
vigilant  in  this  area  in  order  to  help  an 
institution  raise  capital.  This  type  of 
relationship  between  regulators  and  in- 
sured institutions  helped  contribute  to 
the  S&L  crisis.  We  should  act  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  a  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  far-reach- 
ing change  in  financial  regulation. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  change 
that  we  ought  to  make.  The  proposal 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  SEC,  and 
a  similar  plan  was  supported  in  1984  by 
the  Task  Group  on  Regulation  of  Fi- 
nancial Services,  chaired  by  then  Vice 
President  George  Bush.  The  task 
group's  recommendations  were  en- 
dorsed by  a  number  of  bank  and  thrift 
regrulatory  agencies,  including  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  as  well  as  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee 
as  we  consider  this  issue  and  related 
matters  concerning  financial  mod- 
ernization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous,  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SEcnoN-By-SEcnoN  analysis  of  The  Bank 
SEcuRrriES  Registration  and  administra- 
tion Act  of  1991 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 
This  section  contains  the  Act's  short  title, 
the  "Bank  Securities  Registration  and  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1991." 

TrrLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECURFriES  ACT 
OF  1933 

Section  101.  Bank-Issued  Securities. 

Sections  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  currently  exempts  from  the  registration, 
but  not  the  antilTaud,  provision  of  the  Act 
any  security  issued  by  any  bank.  Section  101 


amends  Section  3(a)(2)  to  delete  the  exemp- 
tion for  bank-issued  securities. 

Section  101  also  amends  Section  3(a)(2)  to 
delete  the  exemption  for  bank-guaranteed 
securities.  Section  3(a)(2)  currently  exempts 
securities  guaranteed  by  a  bank  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  bank's  own  securities.  Al- 
though banks  normally  do  not  issue  guaran- 
tees of  securities  issued  by  third  parties, 
they  often  issue  standby  letters  of  credit 
backing  these  securities.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that,  because  bank  standby  letters  of 
credit  are  "tantamount  to  guarantees  by  [a] 
bank,"  securities  backed  by  bank  letters  of 
credit  need  not  be  registered.  Section  101  re- 
moves the  exemption  for  securities  guaran- 
teed by  banks.  This  change  is  consistent 
with  the  Commission's  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  "Report  by  the  United  States 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on  the 
Financial  Guarantee  Market:  The  Use  of  the 
Exemption  in  Section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  for  Securities  Guaranteed  by 
Banks  and  the  Use  of  Insurance  Policies  to 
Guarantee  Debt  Securities"  (Aug.  28.  1987). 

Under  Section  2(1)  of  the  Securities  act.  a 
bank's  letter  of  credit  guranteeing  a  security 
is  a  separate  security.  Thus,  the  letter  of 
credit  itself  must  also  be  registered  unless 
an  exemption  is  available.  Although  Section 
101  removes  the  exemption  for  securities  is- 
sued by  the  bank,  the  letter  of  credit  will 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  registration 
under  new  Section  3(d)  of  the  Securities  Act, 
added  by  Section  104  of  this  Act. 

Certain  types  of  instruments  that  are  sub- 
ject to  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  federal 
banking  regulation  designed  to  ensure  finan- 
cial soundness  and  protect  depositors  against 
the  risk  of  insolvency,  such  as  federally-in- 
sured deposit  instruments,  generally  are  not 
treated  as  securities  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and.  therefore,  are  not  currently 
subject  to  the  registration,  antlfTaud,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Act.  See  Marine  Bank 
V.  Weaver.  455  U.S.  551  (1982).  These  types  of 
instruments  will  continue  to  be  exempted 
from  the  registration  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Moreover.  Section  1(M  adds  a  new 
subsection  (d)  to  Section  3  of  the  Act.  which 
replaces  the  Section  3(a)(2)  exemption  with  a 
list  of  exempt  deposit  instruments  and  de- 
fines the  term  "deposit"  for  purposes  of  that 
subsection. 

Section  101  also  effects  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  Section  3(a)(2)  by  striking  the  clause 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  secu- 
rity issued  or  guaranteed  by  a  bank  shall  not 
include  any  interests  or  participation  in  any 
collective  trust  fund  maintained  by  a  bank: 
and".  This  clause  is  no  longer  necessary  be- 
cause Section  101  removes  the  exemption  for 
any  "security  issued  or  guaranteed  by  a 
bank."  Section  101  does  not.  however,  affect 
the  exemption  in  Section  3(a)(2)  for  interests 
or  participations  in  a  bank  collective  trust 
fund  issued  in  connection  with  certain  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

Section  102.  Savings  Association-Issued  Se- 
curities. 

Section  3(a)(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1983 
currently  exempts  securities  issued  by  sav- 
ings associations  from  the  registration,  but 
not  the  antifraud,  provisions  of  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion 102  amends  Section  3(aK5)  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  trom  registration  for  securi- 
ties issued  by  savings  associations.  However, 
Section  3(d)  of  the  Securities  Act,  added  by 
Section  104  of  this  Act.  contains  a  list  of  ex- 
empt deposit  instruments  issued  by  saving 
associations. 

Section  102  continues  the  current  exemp- 
tion trom  regristration  for  securities  issued 
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by  farmers'  cooperatives  exempt  from  tax 
under  Section  521  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  corporations  described  In  Sec- 
tion S01(c>(16)  and  exempt  fix)m  tax  under 
Section  SOl(a)  of  the  Code,  and  corporations 
described  In  Section  501(c)(2)  of  the  Code,  ex- 
empt {^om  tax  under  Section  501(a)  of  the 
Code,  and  organized  solely  to  hold  title  to 
property,  collect  income  from  property,  and 
turn  over  Income  from  the  property  to  one  of 
the  foregoing  types  of  entities. 

Section  103.  Exemption  for  Securities  In 
Certain  Corporate  Transactions. 

Section  3(a)(9)  currently  exempts  from  the 
registration  (but  not  the  antifraud)  provi- 
sions of  the  Securities  Act  securities  ex- 
changed by  an  Issuer  with  its  existing  secu- 
rity holders  exclusively  where  no  commis- 
sion or  other  remuneration  is  paid  or  given 
for  soliciting  the  exchange.  Section  103 
amends  Section  3(a)(9)  to  add  an  exemption 
from  the  registration  requirements  of  the 
Act  for  certain  securities  issued  or  ex- 
changed in  the  context  of  a  reorganization  of 
a  corporation,  including  a  bank.  Into  a  hold- 
ing company.  The  exemption  generally  re- 
quires that,  as  part  of  the  reorganization, 
the  security  holders  exchange  their  securi- 
ties of  the  corporation  for  securities  of  a 
newly-founded  holding  company  with  no  sig- 
nificant assets  other  than  the  securities  of 
the  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  that 
the  security  holders  generally  receive  securi- 
ties representing  the  same  proportronal  in- 
terest In  this  holding  company  as  they  held 
In  the  corporation  before  the  transaction. 
The  rights  and  interests  of  the  security  hold- 
ers in  the  holding  company  also  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  in  the  corpora- 
tion before  the  transaction,  and  the  holding 
company  must  have  substantially  the  same 
assets  and  liabilities  as  the  corporation  had 
before  the  transaction.  Those  conditions  are 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  exemption  is  not 
used  to  transfer  corporate  control  or  sub- 
stantially alter  the  proportional  interests  of 
shareholders  without  complying  with  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act. 

Section  104.  Treatment  of  Certain  Bank 
and  Saving  Association  Instruments. 

Section  104  adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to 
Section  3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  Sub- 
section (d)  provides  that  if  any  interest  in 
the  Instruments  listed  in  paragraph  (d)(1)  is 
otherwise  deemed  to  be  a  security  under  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act,  the  Securities  Act  will 
apply  to  that  Interest  only  as  expressly  pro- 
vided In  the  Act.  This  means  that  the  instru- 
ments listed  in  subsection  (d)(1)  will  be  ex- 
empt flrom  the  regulation  provisions  of  the 
Act.  but  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
antlftaud  provisions  In  Section  17  of  the  Act. 
The  listed  instruments  are  (Da  deposit  ac- 
count, savings  account,  certificate  of  deposit 
or  other  deposit  instruments  issued  by  a 
bank  or  savings  association;  (2)  a  share  ac- 
count issued  by  a  savings  association  if  the 
account  Is  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Conmratlon;  and  (3)  a  debit  account 
at  a  bank  or  savings  association  arising  from 
a  credit  card  or  similar  arrangements.  How- 
ever, participations  in  those  instruments 
(other  than  those  that  are  direct  obligations 
of  a  bank  or  savings  association)  are  not  ex- 
empted under  subsection  (d). 

New  paragraph  (dX2)  defines  the  term  -de- 
posit" for  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  to  mean 
the  unpaid  balance  of  money  or  its  equiva- 
lent received  or  held  by  a  bank  or  savings  as- 
sociation In  the  usual  course  of  business  (1) 
for  which  It  has  given,  or  is  obligated  to  give 
credit  to  a  commercial,  checking,  savings, 
time,  or  thrift  account;  (2)  which  is  evi- 
denced by  Its  certificate  of  deposit,  a  check 


or  draft  drawn  against  a  deposit  account  and 
certified  by  a  bank  or  savings  association,  a 
letter  of  credit  or  travelers  check,  or  by  any 
other  similar  instruments  on  which  the  bank 
or  savings  association  is  liable;  (3)  which 
consists  of  nonpooled  assets  of  individual 
trust  funds  received  or  held  by  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  whether  held  in  the  trust 
department  or  deposited  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  bank  or  savings  association;  (4) 
whlah  is  received  or  held  by  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings association  for  a  special  or  specific 
noninvestment  purpose,  including  escrow 
funde.  funds  held  as  security  for  any  obliga- 
tion or  for  securities  loaned  by  the  bank  or 
savings  associations,  funds  deposited  by  a 
debtor  to  meet  maturing  subscriptions  to 
United  States  Government  securities,  funds 
held  for  distribution  or  purchase  of  securi- 
ties, funds  held  to  meet  its  acceptances  or 
letters  of  credit,  and  withheld  taxes. 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  the  term 
"deposit"  also  includes  any  other  account  or 
instrument  on  which  a  bank  or  savings  asso- 
ciation is  primarily  liable  as  may  be  defined 
by  tlie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision.  This 
last  provision  will  allow  the  Commission  to 
accommodate  the  creation  of  new  bank  and 
thrift  instruments  with  characteristics  simi- 
lar Co  that  of  the  enumerated  instruments. 
In  addition,  as  discussed  below.  Section  105 
adds  a  new  Section  3(e)  to  the  Securities  Act, 
to  provide  the  Commission  with  general  au- 
thority to  exempt  any  security  or  class  of  se- 
curities, including  other  instruments  of 
banlEs  or  savings  associations,  from  the  Act's 
registration  requirements. 

For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (d)  the  term 
•savings  association"  is  defined  to  have  the 
same  meanings  as  in  Section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Section  105.  Additional  Commission  Elx- 
emptive  Authority. 

Subsections  3(b)  and  3(c)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  currently  provide  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  limited  authority 
to  exempt  securities  from  the  registration 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Subsection  3(b)  per- 
mits an  exemption  when  the  Commission 
finds  that  enforcement  of  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  securities  is  not  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors by  reason  of  the  small  amount  in- 
volvtd  or  the  limited  character  of  the  public 
offering.  Subsection  3(b)  does  not  authorize 
an  exemption  when  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  securities  issued  exceeds  J5  million. 

Subsection  3(c)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  exempt  securities  issued  by  small  business 
investment  companies  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  if  it  finds  that 
registration  is  not  necesssary  in  the  public 
interest  and  for  the  protection  of  investors. 
However,  unlike  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940,  the  Securities  Act  does  not  contain  a 
provision  granting  the  Commission  general 
exemptive  authority  from  the  provision  of 
that  Act.  Section  105  adds  subsection  3(e)  to 
the  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
exempt  any  person,  security  or  transaction, 
or  any  class  thereof,  from  registration  (but 
not  from  antifraud)  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  the  rules  and  regulation  promulgated 
ther«under.  if  and  to  the  extent  the  exemp- 
tion Is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  and  consistent  with  the  protection 
of  investors  and  the  purposes  fairly  intended 
by  the  policy  and  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 


Commission  may  exercise  its  authority 
under  naw  Subsection  3(e)  by  promulgating 
rules  and  regulations  or  by  issuing  orders  in 
response  to  application  for  exemption. 

Section  105  also  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  by  rules  and  regulation  determine 
the  procedures  under  which  an  exemption 
will  be  ffranted  under  new  Subsection  3(e). 
This  provision  is  intended  to  provide  the 
Commission  flexibility  in  establishing  proce- 
dures that  will  expedite  the  application  proc- 
ess wltttout  unnecessarily  burdening  the 
Commission  or  its  staff.  In  addition  Section 
105  provides  the  Commission  discretionary 
authority  to  decline  to  consider  any  applica- 
tion for  an  exemption  under  subsection  3(e). 
The  Conwnission's  determination  not  to  con- 
sider any  such  application  will  not  be  subject 
to  judicitl  review. 

This  expanded  authority  granted  to  the 
Commission  is  in  addition  to  the  current  ex- 
emptions provided  in  Section  3  of  the  Act 
with  respect  to  certain  securities,  and  in 
Section  4  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  certain 
transactions,  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  under  those  sections. 

Section  106.  Technical  Amendment. 

Section  12  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  im- 
poses certain  civil  liabilities  on  any  person 
who  offers  or  sells  a  security  by  means  of 
prospectBs  or  oral  communication  which 
contains  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact,  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  the  statements  not 
misleading,  if  the  person  knew  or  should 
have  known  of  such  untruth  or  omission. 
Section  12  currently  exempts  from  the  provi- 
sion securities  exempted  by  Section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Act.  Section  106  amends  Section  12  by  in- 
cluding within  the  exemption  securities  ex- 
empted under  new  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act. 

TITLE  >I— AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SECURFriES 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1944 

Section  201.  Securities  Exchange  Act  Ad- 
ministration Transfer. 

Section  12(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  imposes  the  responsibility  on 
each  of  the  Federal  banking  agencies  that 
regulate  banks  and  savings  associations  to 
administer  and  enforce  sections  12,  13,  14(a). 
14(c),  14«l),  14(f).  and  16  of  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  those  institutions  subject  to  its  ju- 
risdiction. Section  12  requires  registration  of 
securities  traded  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes or  issued  by  certain  issuers.  Section 
13  requipes  filing  of  periodic  and  other  re- 
ports concerning  these  securities  and  their 
issuers  and  filing  of  disclosure  statements  by 
certain  lieneficial  owners  of  those  securities 
and  by  issuers  that  repurchase  their  securi- 
ties. Sections  14  (a),  (c).  and  (f)  impose  cer- 
tain disclosure  and  other  requirements  con- 
cerning solicitation  of  proxies  with  respect 
to  these  securities.  Section  14(d)  imposes 
certain  disclosure  and  other  requirements 
with  respect  to  tender  offers.  Finally.  Sec- 
tion 16  requires  filings  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain acqijisitions  and  sales  of  equity  securi- 
ties by  officers,  directors,  and  principal 
shareholders. 

Section  108  repeals  Section  12(1).  The  effect 
of  this  rapeal  is  to  transfer  enforcement  and 
administration  of  those  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  banks  and  saving  associations  from 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  to  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  The  current 
division  Of  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
the  Act  Is  inefficient.  By  centralizing  regu- 
latory reBponslbllity  in  the  agency  with  the 
greatest  expertise  in  the  area.  Section  201 
will  help  to  ensure  that  investors  in  the  se- 
curities Of  banks  and  saving  associations  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  fiill  and  fair  disclosure 
under  thq  Act. 
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TITLE  ni — AMENDME2JT  TO  THE  TRUST 
INDENTURE  ACT 


Section  301.  Technical  Amendment. 

Section  301  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
Section  304(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939.  Section  304(a)(4)(A)  exempts  from 
the  Act's  provisions  certain  securities  ex- 
empted from  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  by 
Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Act.  Section 
104  conforms  Section  304(a)(4)(A)  to  new  Sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  Securities  Act  by  including 
securities  exempted  by  Section  3(d)  within 
the  Section  304(a)(4)(A)  exemption. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  jobs  creation  by  re- 
ducing social  security  taxes  and  capital 
gains  taxes,  by  adjusting  the  deduction 
for  depreciation  to  reflect  inflation, 
and  by  encouraging  economic  savings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  JOBS  CREATION  ACT 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago,  I  spoke  to  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Wyoming  Farm  Bureau.  I  dis- 
cussed several  parochial,  Wyoming  is- 
sues, such  as  wolves  in  Yellowstone.  I 
also  described  two  national  issues  com- 
ing before  Congress  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Wyoming  agriculture 
community.  The  first  involves  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  the  second  in- 
volves our  Federal  tax  policies. 

The  national  energy  strategy  will  in- 
fluence how  we  will  obtain  energy  at 
what  price.  The  tax  issue  is  the  argu- 
ment over  how  to  reduce  Federal  taxes 
to  promote  economic  expansion.  Nei- 
ther issue  is  specific  to  agriculture — 
they  broadly  affect  our  economy — but 
energy  and  taxes  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  ranch  and  farm  operations. 

Yesterday,  along  with  Senator  John- 
ston, I  introduced  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991.  We  have  now 
begun  the  congressional  debate  on  our 
national  energy  policies  and  priorities. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  is  intended  to  stimulate  debate 
in  Congress  on  tax  reform.  My  bill,  the 
Economic  Growth  and  Job  Creation 
Act  of  1991,  is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  economic  growth.  My  friend, 
Tom  Delay  of  Texas,  is  introducing  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

My  bill  has  four  parts.  These  are 
commonsense  proposals  intended  to  get 
our  economy  moving  again.  One  of  the 
longest  periods  of  economic  growth  in 
our  history  has  temporarily  stalled.  I 
would  stress  "temporary."  This  week, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
predicted  that  the  current  downturn 
will  be  shallow  and  brief.  I  agree.  The 
key  to  economic  growth  is  to  increase 
savings,  investment,  and  real  income. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  legislation. 
It  is  not  a  magic  elixir.  Rather,  it  pro- 
vides the  tools  for  a  strong  recovery. 

The  first  provision  in  my  bill  reduces 
the  cost  of  labor  by  lowering  the  pay- 
roll tax.  Workers  take  home  pay  will 
also  increase.  The  second  provision  re- 


duces the  cost  of  capital  by  lowering 
capital  gains  rates.  This  is  an  incentive 
to  entrepreneurs  to  take  risk  and  cre- 
ate new  jobs.  The  third  provision  re- 
forms that  tax  treatment  of  capital  in- 
vestment which  allows  existing  manu- 
facturers to  moderize  their  factories. 
The  fourth  provision  expands  IRA  ac- 
counts to  encourage  greater  savings. 
This  provision  would  allow  limited 
withdrawals  to  help  finance  the  first 
purchase  of  a  home  or  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

My  bill  is  not  a  complicated  package. 
It  is  based  on  what  has  worked  over  the 
past  decade.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall  back  in  1978  when  the  then 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Cliff 
Hansen,  introduced  a  tax  bill  which 
was  to  spark  an  economic  revolution. 
The  Hansen-Steiger  bill  was  another 
simple  proposal.  It  lowered  the  confis- 
catory tax  rate  on  capital  gains.  Cliff 
correctly  argued  that  lowering  the  tax 
rate  on  investment  would  boost  the 
economy. 

He  also  currently  argued  that  lower- 
ing the  tax  rate  on  investment  would 
boost  the  revenue. 

The  Carter  administration  fought  it, 
the  Democratic  Congress  passed  it,  and 
the  rest  of  it  has  been  history.  This  was 
the  real  beginning  of  supply  side  eco- 
nomics and  the  Reagan  revolution 
dedicated  to  a  strong,  market  oriented 
economy.  Today,  another  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  intends  to  con- 
tinue this  legacy  by  introducing  tax  re- 
forms which  will  provide  a  sound  econ- 
omy as  we  march  into  the  21st  century. 
We  made  a  terrible  mistake  last 
year.  When  we  first  started  talking 
about  raising  taxes,  the  economy  was 
growing,  there  was  no  sign  of  recession, 
and  the  deficit  was  about  S150  billion. 
But  because  we  were  panicked  by  the 
specter  of  Granun-Rudman's  automatic 
budget  cuts,  we  enacted  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  American  history.  Now, 
hardly  more  than  one-half  of  a  year 
later,  the  economy  is  in  a  recession  and 
the  deficit  may  very  well  approach  $400 
billion  before  the  fiscal  year  is  over. 

Last  year's  budget  catastrophe 
should  prove  once  and  for  all  that  the 
kind  of  economic  policy  we  adopt  has  a 
real  effect  on  the  economy.  It  is  no  ac- 
cident that  the  low  tax,  free  market 
policies  which  were  adopted  in  the 
early  1980's  created  America's  longest 
ever  period  of  peacetime  economic 
growth.  While  many  sneeringly  dis- 
missed Reaganomics  as  a  deluded  sup- 
ply side  fantasy,  those  policies  helped 
create  more  than  20  million  new  jobs, 
record  increases  in  family  income,  and 
higher  living  standards  for  our  coun- 
try. 

Nor  should  it  come  as  a  surprise  that 
last  year's  return  to  the  tax  and  spend 
policies  of  the  1970'8  resulted  in  the 
kind  of  economic  misery  this  country 
suffered  in  the  1970'8.  Unemployment  is 
now    climbing,    our   economy    is   con- 


tracting, family  incomes  are  falling, 
and  consumer  confidence  has  collapsed. 
The  way  to  get  our  economy  growing 
again  is  to  use  the  tools  that  work, 
which  is  why  I  am  introducing  the  Ekio- 
nomic  Growth  and  Jobs  Creation  Act  of 
1991,  to  increase  private  sector  incen- 
tives to  work,  save,  and  invest. 

To  summarize,  the  bill  has  four  key 
provisions: 

First.  Reduction  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  tax  from  its  record  high  of 
12.4  percent  of  taxable  income  down  to 
10.6  percent.  This  reduction  will  help 
create  economic  growth  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  labor  to  America's  employ- 
ers, increase  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings that  our  working  people  can  spend 
and  save,  and  restrain  Government's 
tendency  to  use  the  surplus  in  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  for  other 
spending  programs. 

Second.  Capital  gains  tax  cut.  Reduc- 
ing the  tax  on  capital  gains  to  15  per- 
cent will  spur  investment  and  create 
jobs,  while  increasing  revenue  to  the 
Government. 

Third.  Elimination  of  tax  penalties 
against  investment.  Under  today's  Tax 
Code,  businesses  are  required  to  depre- 
ciate— to  spread  out  over  several 
years — the  cost  of  many  investments, 
rather  than  deducting  those  invest- 
ment expenses  from  their  profits  for 
tax  purposes.  This  depreciation  effec- 
tively increases  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment in  today's  dollars.  Our  legislation 
will  correct  this  inequity  by  changing 
depreciation  scheduled  so  that  present 
value  of  depreciation  is  equal  to 
expensing. 

Fourth.  Increase  savings  incentives. 
We  tax  savings  in  the  country  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  do  our  major 
trading  partners.  Our  legislation  will 
correct  this  imbalance  by  including 
Senator  BILL  Roth's  proposal  creating 
back-ended  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. Under  this  proposal,  money  put 
into  an  IRA  would  be  treated  as  normal 
income,  but  the  interest  income  and 
principle  withdrawn  upon  retirement 
would  be  tax  free. 

Just  as  Ronald  Reagan's  tax  cuts 
ended  the  1979-82  recession  and  trig- 
gered the  economic  expansion  of  the 
1980's,  tax  cuts,  free  markets,  and 
spending  control  can  be  used  to 
reignite  the  economy  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  tax 
cuts  are  the  only  policies  which  we 
need,  but  our  major  responsibility  is  to 
get  the  economy  back  on  its  feet.  To  do 
that,  we  need  to  reduce  the  penalties 
which  retard  economic  growth  and  job 
creation.  Once  we  get  the  economy 
grrowing  again,  we  should  reduce  exces- 
sive regulation,  eliminate  wasteful 
spending,  enact  permanent  limits  on 
Government's  taxing  and  spending 
power,  and  do  whatever  else  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  economy's  poten- 
tial for  future  growth. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  381 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHOKT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  1966 
C(»E. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Economic  Growth  and  Jobs  Creation 
Act  of  l»r'. 

(b)  Amendment  of  1966  code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

TITLE  I— REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  LABOR 
BY  REDUCING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES 

SBC.     Ml.    REDUCTION     IN     SOCIAL    SECURITY 
TAXEa 

(a)  Employee  Tax.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3101  (relating  to  tax  on  employees)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  Old-Aoe,  Survivors,  and  Disj^bilitv 
Insurance.— In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  every  in- 
dividual a  tax  equal  to  5.3  percent  of  the 
wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121(a))  received 
by  him  with  respect  to  employment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3121(b))." 

(b)  Employer  Tax.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3111  (relating  to  tax  on  employers)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Old-age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance.— In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
is  hereby  Imposed  on  every  employer  an  ex- 
cise tax.  with  respect  to  having  individuals 
in  his  employ,  equal  to  5.3  percent  of  the 
wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121(a))  paid  by 
him  with  respect  to  employment  (as  defined 
in  section  3121(b))." 

(c)  Self-Employment  Tax.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  1401  (relating  to  tax  on  self-em- 
ployment Income)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Old-Aoe,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance.- In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
is  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on 
the  self-employment  Income  of  every  indi- 
vidual, a  tax  equal  to  10.6  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  self-employment  income  for 
such  tajuible  year." 

(d)  Allocations  to  Federal  DiSABiLrrv  In- 
surance Trust  Fund.— Section  201(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  subclauses  (O) 
and  (P)  and  inserting  "and  (O)  1.20 
percentum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31,  1969,  and  so  reported,"; 
and 

(2)  in  clause  (2),  by  strl Icing  subclauses  (O) 
and  (P)  and  inserting  "(O)  1.20  percentum  of 
the  amount  of  self-employment  income  (as 
so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31. 1989.". 

(e)  Monitorino  Projected  Fund  Balances 
Over  Next  10  Fiscal  Years.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  215(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "five  fiscal  years"  and 
inserting  "10  fiscal  years". 

(0  Modifications  to  Restrictions  on 
CHANomo  OASDI  Taxes  and  BENEFrrs.— 

(1)  Procedures  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives.- Subsections  (a)  and   (b)   of  section 


13302  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— It  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  bill  or  joint  resolution,  as  reported,  or 
any  amendment  thereto  or  conference  report 
thereon,  if,  upon  enactment— 

"(1)  such  legislation  under  consideration 
would  provide  for  a  net  increase  in  OASDI 
benefits  for  the  10-year  period  utilized  in  the 
most  recent  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  provides  pursuant  to  section 
201(c)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (B) 
such  legislation  under  consideration  does  not 
provide  a  net  increase,  for  such  10-year  pe- 
riod, in  OASDI  taxes  equal  to  the  net  in- 
crease in  such  benefits;  or 

"(2)  such  legislation  under  consideration 
would  provide  for  a  net  decrease  in  OASDI 
taxes  for  the  10-year  period  utilized  in  the 
most  recent  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  provided  pursuant  to  section 
201(c)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (B) 
such  legislation  under  consideration  does  not 
provide  a  net  reduction,  for  such  10-year  pe- 
riod, in  OASDI  benefits  equal  to  the  net  de- 
crease in  such  taxes. 

•(b)  Application.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  disregarded  so  long 
as  the  net  decrease  in  OASDI  taxes  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  would  cause  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, to  cease  to  be  in  close  actuarial  bal- 
ance (within  the  meaning  of  section  201(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)." 

(2)  Procedures  in  senate.— Subsection  (i) 
of  section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "by  an  amount  which  would 
cause  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund,  individually  or 
collectively,  to  cease  to  be  in  close  actuarial 
balance  (within  the  meaning  of  section  201(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)". 

(3)  Standard  for  determining  close  actu- 
arial balance.— 

(A)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  it  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  added  by  section  13304  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  and  inserting  the  following:  "on  average 
for  the  succeeding  10  fiscal  years.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"close  actuarial  balance'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  fiscal  year,  that  projected  income  for 
the  year  is  at  least  90  percent  but  not  more 
than  110  percent  of  projected  disbursements 
for  such  year." 

(B)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  If  any  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
projects  that  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Disahnlity  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  will  cease  to  be  in  close 
actuarial  balance  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (O)  on  average  for  the  succeeding 
10  fiscal  years,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  ei- 
ther Bouse  of  Congress  to  adjourn  before  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  will  restore 
such  close  actuarial  balance  for  such  years." 

(g)  Advisory  Council  on  Social  SECURrrY 

To    REPORT   ON    FUND    STATUS    AFTER    FISCAL 

Year  2015.— The  first  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  appointed  under  section  706 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  after  the  date  of 
the  eaactment  of  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  expected  operation  and 
statue  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 


Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund  after  fiscal 
year  2015,  and 

(2)  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  preserving  a  close  actu- 
arial balance  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
201(c)  of  such  Act)  of  such  funds.  Including 
changes  In  the  computation  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount,  the  retirement  age,  con- 
tribution rates,  the  taxation  of  benefits,  and 
other  factors  (including  changes  in  the  rates 
of  immigration)  which  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  actuarial  balance  of  such 
funds  after  fiscal  year  2015. 

(h)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Chakges  in  tax  rates.— 

(A)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  remuneration  received  after 
June  30,  1991. 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after  June 
30,  1991. 

(C)  Th&  amendment  made  by  subsection  (c) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1991. 

(2)  Other  changes.— The  amendments 
made  by  eubsections  (e)  and  (f)  shall  apply  to 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  H— REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  CAP- 
ITAL BY  REDUCING  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TAX  RATES,  INDEXING  THE  BASIS  OF 
CERTAIN  ASSETS,  AND  ADJUSTING  DE- 
PRECIATION RATES  TO  REFLECrr  IN- 
FLATION. 

Subtitle  A— Provisions  Related  to  Taxation 
of  Capital  Gains 

SEC.   201.  REDUCTION   IN   INDIVIDUAL  CAPITAL 
GAINS  RATE. 

(a)  Gekeral  Rule.— Subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 1  (relating  to  maximum  capital  gains 
rate)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Maximum  Capital  Gains  Rate.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  has  a  net 
capital  gain  for  any  taxable  year,  then  the 
tax  impoied  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  a  Qax  computed  at  the  rates  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted  on  the  taxable  income  reduced 
by  the  net  capital  gain,  plus 

"(B)  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  7.5  percent  of  so  much  of  the  net  cap- 
ital gain  as  does  not  exceed— 

"(I)  the  maximum  amount  of  taxable  in- 
come to  which  the  15-percent  rate  applies 
under  the  table  applicable  to  the  taxpayer, 
reduced  by 

"(11)  the  taxable  Income  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies,  plus 

"(ii)  15  percent  of  the  net  capital  gain  in 
excess  of  the  net  capital  gain  to  which  clause 
(i)  applies. 

"(2)  TRANsmoNAL  RULE.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  year  which  includes  July  1,  1991,  the 
amount  cjf  the  net  capital  gain  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  the  net  cap- 
ital gain  determined  by  only  taking  into  ac- 
count gains  and  losses  properly  taken  into 
account  fbr  the  portion  of  the  taxable  year 
on  or  after  such  date." 

(b)  Phase-out  of  Personal  exemptions 
AND  Limitation  on  Deduction  of  Itemized 
Deductioks  Not  to  Result  From  Net  Cap- 
ital Gain.— 

(1)(A)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
151(d)(3)  (relating  to  phaseout  of  exemption 
amount)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"modified"  before  "adjusted  gross  income". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  151(d)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (D)  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  and 
(F),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
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p&rstgrapb   (C)   the   following   new   subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means  ad- 
justed gross  Income  reduced  by  net  capital 
gain.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes July  1.  1991.  the  amount  of  the  net 
capital  gain  for  purposes  of  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  exceed  the  net  capital  gain 
determined  by  only  taking  into  account 
gains  and  losses  proi>erly  taken  into  account 
for  the  portion  of  the  taxable  year  on  or 
after  such  date." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  68  (relating  to 
overall  limitation  on  itemized  deductions)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(reduced  by  net  cap- 
ital gain  (determined  in  accordance  with  the 
last  sentence  of  section  151(d)(3)(D)))"  after 
"adjusted  gross  income". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(e)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "the  amount  of  gain"  in  the 
material  following  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  and 
inserting  "13/28  (19/34  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration) of  the  amount  of  gain". 

(2)(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
7518(g)(6)(A)  is  amended  by  striking  "28  per- 
cent (34  percent  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion)" and  inserting  "15  percent". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
607(h)(6)(A)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
is  amended  by  striking  "2fi  percent  (34  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  a  corporation)"  and  in- 
serting "15  percent". 

SEC.  902.  REDUCTION  IN  CORPORATE  CAPITAL 
GAINS  RATE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1201  (relating 
to  alternative  tax  for  corporations)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c),  and  by  stiking  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If  for  any  taxable 
year  a  corporation  has  a  net  capital  gain, 
then,  in  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11. 
511.  or  831(a)  (whichever  applies),  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  (if  such  tax  is  less  than 
the  tax  imposed  by  such  section)  which  shall 
consist  of  the  sum  of^ 

"(1)  a  tax  computed  on  the  taxable  income 
reduced  by  the  net  capital  gain,  at  the  same 
rates  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  sub- 
section had  not  been  enacted,  plus 

"(2)  a  tax  of  15  percent  of  the  net  capital 
gain. 

"(b)  Transitional  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  year  which  includes  July  1,  1990.  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital  gain  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  net 
capital  gain  determined  by  only  taking  into 
account  gains  and  losses  properly  taken  into 
account  for  the  portion  of  the  taxable  year 
on  or  after  such  date." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  852(b)(3)(D)  is 
amended  by  striking  "66  percent"  and  insert- 
ing "86  percent". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1445(e) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "34  percent" 
and  inserting  "15  percent". 

SEC.  aOS.  REDUCTION  OF  MINIMUM  TAX  RATE  ON 
CAPITAL  GAINS. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  55(b)(1)  (relate 
ing  to  tentative  minimum  tax)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  the  net  capital  gain  (determined  with 
the  adjustments  provided  in  this  part  and  (to 
the  extent  applicable)  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 1(h)(2)  and  1201(b)).  or 

"(II)  so  much  of  the  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds the  exemption  amount,  plus 


"(ii)  20  percent  (24  percent  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation)  of  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  excess  referred 
to  in  clause  (I)(II)  exceeds  the  net  capital 
gain  (as  so  determined),  reduced  by". 

SEC.  SM.  INDEXING  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  DETERMINING  GAIN 
OR  LOSS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  II  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  basis  rules  of  general 
application)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1021  the  following  new  section: 

■SEC.  1022.  INDEXING  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  DETERMINING  GAIN 
OR  LOSS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis  suBSTrruTEO  for  ad- 
justed BASIS. — Except  as  provided  in  i>ara- 
graph  (2).  if  an  indexed  asset  which  has  been 
held  for  more  than  1  year  is  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  for  purjwses  of  this  title  the  in- 
dexed basis  of  the  asset  shall  be  substituted 
for  its  adjusted  basis. 

"(2)  Exception  for  deprectation.  etc.— 
The  deduction  for  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  amortization  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  taxpayer  or  any  other  person. 

"(b)  Indexed  asset.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'indexed  asset'  means— 

"(A)  stock  in  a  corporation,  and 

"(B)  tangible  property  (or  any  interest 
therein),  which  is  a  capital  asset  of  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  (as  defined  in 
section  1231(b)). 

"(2)  Certain  property  excluded.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'indexed 
asset'  does  not  include — 

"(A)  Creditor's  interest.— Any  interest  in 
property  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  credi- 
tor's interest. 

"(B)  Options.— Any  option  or  other  right 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  property. 

"(c)  Net  lease  property.- In  the  case  of  a 
lessor,  net  lease  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (h)(1)). 

"(D)  Certain  preferred  stock.— Stock 
which  is  fixed  and  preferred  as  to  dividends 
and  does  not  participate  in  cori>orate  growth 
to  any  significant  extent. 

"(E)  Stock  in  certain  coRPORA-noNS.- 
Stock  in — 

"(i)  an  S  corporation  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1361), 

"(ii)  a  i>er8onal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542),  and 

"(iii)  a  foreign  corporation. 

"(3)  EXCEPTION  FOR  STOCK  IN  FOREIGN  COR- 
PORATION WHICH  !S  regularly  TRADED  ON  NA- 
■noNAL  OR  REGIONAL  EXCHANGE. — Clause  (iii) 
of  paragraph  (2)(E)  shall  not  apply  to  stock 
in  a  foreign  coriMration  the  stock  of  which  is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  or  any  domestic 
regional  exchange  for  which  quotations  are 
published  on  a  regular  basis  other  than — 

"(A)  stock  of  a  foreign  investment  com- 
pany (within  the  meaning  of  section  1246(b)), 
and 

"(B)  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
a  United  States  person  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1248(a)(2). 

"(c)  INDEXED  Basis.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis.— The  indexed  basis  for 
any  asset  is— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  asset,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  iNFLA-noN  RA-no.- The  ap- 
plicable inflation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing — 


"(A)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  disposition 
takes  place,  by 

"(B)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  asset  was 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (or,  if  later,  the 
calendar  quarter  ending  June  30, 1991). 
The  applicable  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any  asset 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent. 

"(3)  Gross  na'honal  product  deflator.— 
The  gross  national  product  deflator  for  any 
calendar  quarter  is  the  implicit  price 
deflator  for  the  gross  national  product  for 
such  quarter  (as  shown  in  the  first  revision 
thereof). 

"(4)  Secretary  to  publish  tables.— The 
Secretary  shall  publish  tables  specifying  the 
applicable  inflation  ratios  for  each  calendar 
quarter. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Treatment  as  separate  asset.— In 
the  case  of  any  asset,  the  following  shall  be 
treated  as  a  separate  asset: 

"(A)  a  substantial  improvement  to  prop- 
erty. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  stock  of  a  corporation, 
a  substantial  contribution  to  capital,  and 

"(C)  any  other  portion  of  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  ASSETS  which  are  NOT  INDEXED  ASSETS 

throughout  holding  period.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  applicable  inflation 
ratio  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  for  cal- 
endar months  at  any  time  during  which  the 
asset  was  not  an  indexed  asset. 

"(B)  Certain  short  sales.— For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A),  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  sells  short  property 
substantially  identical  to  the  asset.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sale  period  begins  on  the  day  after  the  sub- 
stantially identical  projierty  is  sold  and  ends 
on  the  closing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions.— A  distribution  with  respect  to  stock 
in  a  coporation  which  is  not  a  dividend  shall 
be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(4)  Section  cannot  increase  ordinary 
loss. — To  the  extent  that  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) this  section  would  create  or  increase 
a  net  ordinary  loss  to  which  section  1231(aK2) 
applies  or  an  ordinary  loss  to  which  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  applies,  such 
provision  shall  not  apply.  The  taxpayer  shall 
be  treated  as  having  a  long-term  capital  loss 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  or- 
dinary loss  to  which  preceding  sentence  ap- 
plies. 

"(5)  Acquisition  date  where  there  has 
been  prior  appucation  of  subsection  (aXl) 
wfth  respect  to  the  taxpayer.— If  there  baa 
been  a  prior  application  of  subsection  (aXl) 
to  an  asset  while  such  asset  was  held  by  the 
taxixiyer.  the  date  of  acquisition  of  such 
asset  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  not 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  most  recent  such 
prior  application. 

"(6)  Collapsible  coRPORA'noNS.- The  ap- 
plication of  section  341(a)  (relating  to  col- 
lapsible coriwrations)  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  this  section. 

"(e)  Certain  Conduit  Entities.— 

"(1)  Regulated  investment  companies; 
real  estate  investment  trusts;  common 
trust  funds.— 
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"(A)  In  GiWERAL.— Stock  in  a  qualified  in- 
vestment entity  shall  be  an  indexed  asset  for 
any  calendar  month  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  assets  held  by  such 
entity  at  the  close  of  such  month  which  are 
indexed  assets  bears  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  all  assets  of  such  entity  at  the  close  of 
such  month. 

"(B)  Ratio  of  m  percent  or  more.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  90  percent  or  more,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  1(X)  percent. 

"(C)  Ratio  ok  lo  percent  or  less.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  10  percent  or  less,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  zero. 

"(D)  Valuation  of  assets  in  case  of  real 
estate  investment  trusts.— Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  require  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  to  value  its  assets  more  fre- 
quently than  once  each  36  months  (except 
where  such  trust  ceases  to  exist).  The  ratio 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  calendar 
month  for  which  there  is  no  valuation  shall 
be  the  trustee's  good  faith  judgment  as  to 
such  valuation. 

"(E)  Qualified  investment  ENTm-.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied investment  entity'  means — 

"(1)  a  regulated  investment  company 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  851 ), 

"(il)  a  real  estate  investment  trust  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  8S6),  and 

"(ill)  a  common  trust  fund  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  584). 

"(2)  Partnerships.— In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  adjustment  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  at  the  partnership  level- shall  be 
passed  through  to  the  partners. 

"(3)  Subchapter  s  corporations.— In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion, the  adjustment  under  subsection  (a)  at 
the  corporate  level  shall  be  passed  through 
to  the  shareholders. 

"(f)  Dispositions  Between  Related  Per- 
sons.- 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
property  between  related  persons  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  basis  of  such  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  transferee  is  a  substituted 
basis. 

"(2)  Related  persons  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'related  per- 
sons' means — 

"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationship  set 
forth  in  section  a67(b),  and 

"(B)  persons  treated  as  single  employer 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  section  414,. 

"(g)  Transfers  To  Increase  Indexing  ad- 
justment OR  DEPRECU-nON  ALLOWANCE— If 
any  person  transfers  cash,  debt,  or  any  other 
property  to  another  person  and  the  principal 
purpose  of  such  transfer  is— 

"(1)  to  secure  or  increase  an  adjustment 
under  subsection  (a),  or 

"(2)  to  increase  (by  reason  of  an  adjust- 
ment under  subsection  (a))  a  deduction  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  or  amortization. 

the  Secretary  may  disallow  part  or  all  of 
such  adjustment  or  increase. 

"(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Net  lease  property  defined.— The 
term  'net  lease  property'  means  leased  real 
property  where— 

"(A)  the  term  of  the  lease  (taking  into  ac- 
count options  to  renew)  was  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  useful  life  of  the  property,  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  sum  of 
the  deductions  with  respect  to  such  property 
which  are  allowable  to  the  lessor  solely  by 


reason  of  section  162  (other  than  rents  and 
reimbursed  amounts  with  respect  to  such 
property)  is  15  percent  or  less  of  the  rental 
income  produced  by  such  property. 

"(2D  Stock  includes  interest  in  common 
TRuarr  fl'nd.- The  term  'stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion' includes  any  interest  in  a  common 
trust  fund  (as  defined  in  section  5fl4(a)). 

"(i)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose! of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  such 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  1021  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Sec.  1022.  Indexing  of  certain  assets  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  gain  or 
loss." 

(c)  Adjustment  To  Apply  for  Purposes 
of  Determining  Earnings  and  Profits.- 
Subsection  (f)  of  section  312  (relating  to  ef- 
fect on  earnings  and  profits  of  gain  or  loss 
and  of  receipt  of  tax-free  distributions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■•(?)  Effect  on  earnings  and  profits  of 
indexed  basis.— 

For  substitution  of  indexed  basis  for  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  case  of  the  disposition  of 
certain  assets  after  June  30.  1991.  see  section 
1022(ai(l). 

sec.  tOS.  INDEXING  OF  LIMITATION  ON  CAPITAL 
LOSSES  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

Section  1211  (relating  to  limitation  on  cap- 
ital losses)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Indexation  of  Limftation  on 
Noncorporate  Taxpayers.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1991.  the  $3,000  and  $1,500  amounts  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

•■(B)  the  applicable  inflation  adjustment 
for  tihe  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  begins. 

"(2)  Applicable  inflation  adjustment. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  applicable 
inflation  adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which — 

"(A)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  last  calendar  quarter  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  last  calendar  quarter  of  1990. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'groaB  national  product  deflator'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1022(c)(3).' 
SEC.  M«.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi.  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  occur- 
ring after  June  30.  1991,  in  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  such  date. 

(b)  Indexing  of  Loss  Limftation.- The 
amendments  made  by  section  205  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1991. 

Subtitle  B— Provisions  Related  to 
Depreciation 

SEC.  ^11.  DEPRECIA'nON  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  CER- 
I  TAIN   PROPERTY  PLACED   IN  SERV- 

ICE IN  TAXABLE  YEARS  BEGINNING 
AFTER  DECEMBER  SI,  1990. 

(a)i  In  General.— Section  168  (relating  to 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Bubsection: 

"(j)  Deduction  Adjustment  To  Allow 
EtjuiVALENT    OF    Expensing    For    certain 


Property  Placed  in  Service  in  Taxable 
■years  b«ginning  after  december  31,  1990.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  tangible 
property  (other  than  residential  rental  prop- 
erty and  nonresidential  real  property)  placed 
in  service  in  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1990,  the  deduction  allowable 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty for  any  taxable  year  (after  the  taxable 
year  during  which  the  property  is  placed  in 
service)  ^all  be — 

"(A)  the  amount  so  allowable  for  such  tax- 
able yeaf  without  regard  to  this  subsection, 
multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  applicable  neutral  cost  recovery 
adjustment. 

"(2)  Applicable  neutral  cost  recovery 
ADJUSTMtNT.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  applicable  neutral  cost  recovery  adjust- 
ment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  number  de- 
termined by— 

"(A)  dividing— 

"(i)  tha  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calendar  quarter  of  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  which  corresponds  to  the  cal- 
endar quarter  during  which  the  property  was 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer,  by 

"(ii)  the  gross  national  product  deflator  for 
the  calendar  quarter  during  which  the  prop- 
erty was  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer, 
and 

"(B)  then  multiplying  the  number  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  num- 
ber equal  to  1.035  to  the  nth  power  where  'n' 
is  the  nupiber  of  calendar  years  after  the  cal- 
endar yeer  in  which  the  property  was  placed 
in  service  by  the  taxpayer  and  before  the  1st 
calendar  year  beginning  with  or  within  the 
taxable  jear  for  which  the  deduction  under 
this  subsection  is  being  determined. 

"(3)  GBOSS  NA'nONAL  PRODUCT  DEFLATOR.— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  term 
'gross  n|i,tional  product  deflator'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1022(c)(3)." 

(b)  Ei»FECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990. 

SEC.  212.  PHASE-IN  OF  EXPENSING  FOR  PROP- 
ERTY PLACED  IN  SERVICE  IN  TAX- 
ABLE YEARS  BEGINNING  AFTER  DE- 
CEMBER 31,  199& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  168  (relating  to 
acceleratied  cost  recovery  system)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k>  PHASE-IN  OF  E2CPENSING.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  tangible 
property  placed  in  service  in  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1996— 

"(A)  tlje  phase-in  deductions  with  respect 
to  such  property  shall  be  allowable  under 
this  sectjion  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  property  is  placed  in  service,  and 

"(B)  the  applicable  recovery  period  with 
respect  to  such  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  phase-in  number  of  years. 

"(2)  PHASE-m  DEDUCTIONS  AND  YEARS.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— The  phase-in  decfuctlons 
with  respect  to  any  property  are  the  aggre- 
gate dedoctions  allowable  under  this  section 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (j))  for  the  first 
phase-in  number  of  years  in  the  applicable 
recovery  period. 

"(B)  Phase-in  number  of  years.— The 
phase-in  number  of  years  with  respect  to  any 
property  is  the  number  of  calendar  years 
after  1996  and  before  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  property  la  placed  in  service. 

"(3)  EtEcnoN.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  if  the  taxpayer  elects 
not  to  ajpply  this  subsection  to  such  prop- 
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erty.  Such  an  election,  once  made,  shall  be 

irrevocable.", 
(b)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 

years  beginning:  after  December  31,  1996. 

TITLE  m— INCREASING  NATIONAL  SAV- 
INGS THROUGH  INDIVIDUAL  RETIRE- 
MENT PLUS  ACCOUNTS,  INDEXING  FOR 
INFLATION  THE  INCOME  THRESHOLDS 
FOR  TAXING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS, ETC. 

SEC.  301.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RE- 
TIREMENT PLUS  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  stock  bonus  plans,  etc.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  408  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  408A.  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  PLUS  AC- 
COUNTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Elxcept  as  provided  in 
this  section,  an  individual  retirement  plus 
account  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this 
title  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual  re- 
tirement plan. 

"(b)  Individual  Retirement  Plus  ac- 
count.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"individual  retirement  plus  account'  means 
an  individual  retirement  plan  which  is  des- 
ignated at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  plan  as  an  individual  retirement  plus  ac- 
count. Such  designation  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  Contribution  Rules.— 

"(IJ  No  DEDUCTION  ALLOWED.— No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  section  219  for  a  con- 
tribution to  an  individual  retirement  plus 
account. 

"(2)  Contribution  limit.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  in  the  case  of 
rollover  contributions,  the  aggregate 
amount  which  may  be  accepted  as  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  retirement  plus  ac- 
count shall  not  be  greater  than  the  excess  (if 
any)  of — 

"(1)  the  nondeductible  limit  with  respect  to 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 408(0)  (after  application  of  subparagraph 
;B)(ii)  thereon,  over 

"(il)  the  desiernated  nondeductible  con- 
tributions made  by  the  individual  for  such 
taxable  year  to  1  or  more  individual  retire- 
ment plans. 

"(B)  11,000  Increase  after  1994.— 

"(i)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31,  1994, 
the  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  (without  regard  to  this  subparagraph) 
shall  be  increased  by  SI  ,000. 

"(11)  Adjustment  for  inflation.— In  the 
case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  a  cal- 
endar year  after  1996,  the  $1,000  amount  in 
clause  (1)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
eciual  to— 

"(I)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  under 
section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  begins,  determined  by  sub- 
stituting 'calendar  year  1995'  for  'calendar 
year  1969'  In  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 

"(ill)  Rounding.— If  any  amount  tis  ad- 
justed under  clause  (11)  is  not  a  multiple  of 
$50,  such  amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  S50  (or.  if  such  amount  is 
a  multiple  of  $25,  such  amount  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  highest  multiple  of  S50). 
"(C)  Special  rule  for  married  individ- 
uals.— The  nondeductible  limits  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  an  individual  and  for  such 
individual's  spouse  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
"(1)  $2,000,  over 

"(il)  the  sum  of  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  section  219  for  contributions 


on  behalf  of  such  individual  or  such  spouse, 
plus  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  with  respect  to  each. 
In  no  event  shall  the  sum  of  such  limits  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  com- 
pensation includible  In  the  individual's  and 
spouse's  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  clause  (ii). 

"(3)  Contributions  after  age  70Vb.— Con- 
tributions may  be  made  by  an  Individual  to 
an  individual  retirement  plus  account  after 
such  individual  has  attained  the  age  of  70Vi. 
"(4)  Limitations  on  rollover  contribu- 
tions.— No  rollover  contributions  may  be 
made  to  an  individual  retirement  plus  ac- 
count unless  such  rollover  contribution  is  a 
contribution  of  a  distribution  or  payment 
out  of— 

"(A)  another  individual  retirement  plus  ac- 
count, or 

"(B)  an  individual  retirement  plan  which  is 
not  allocable  to  any  amount  transferred  to 
such  plan  which  represented  any  portion  of 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  an  employee  in 
a  qualified  trust  (or  any  income  allocable  to 
such  portion). 

"(d)  Distribution  Rules.— For  purposes  of 
this  title — 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  in  the  case  of  a 
qualified  distribution,  the  rules  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  40e(d)  shall  apply 
to  any  distribution  from  an  individual  retire- 
ment plus  account. 

"(2)   Treatment   of   qualified    distribu- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  a  qualified  distribution 
from  an  individual  retirement  plus  account — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  such  distribution  shall 
not  be  includible  in  gross  income;  and 
"(B)  section  72(t)  shall  not  apply. 
"(3)  Qualified  distribution.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  dis- 
tribution' means  any  distribution — 

"(i)  made  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Individual  attains  age  SQ¥i, 

"(11)  made  to  a  beneficiary  (or  to  the  estate 
of  an  individual)  on  or  after  the  death  of  the 
individual, 

"(ill)  attributable  to  the  employee's  being 
disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(m)(7)),  or 

"(Iv)  which  is  a  qualified  special  purpose 
distribution  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (e)). 

"(b)  Distributions  within  s  years.— No 
distribution  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified 
distribution  if— 

"(i)  it  is  made  within  the  5-taxable  year  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  1st  taxable  year  in 
which  the  individual  made  a  contribution  to 
an  individual  retirement  plus  account,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  distribution  properly 
allocable  to  a  rollover  contribution  (or  in- 
come allocable  thereto),  it  is  made  within  5 
years  of  the  date  on  which  such  rollover  con- 
tribution was  made. 

"(4)  Special  rules  relating  to  rollovers 
from  regular  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  any  amount  paid  or  distrib- 
uted out  of  an  individual  retirement  plan  on 
or  before  the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  the  dx.te  on  which  the  individual  at- 
tains age  55,  or 

"(il)  January  1,  1992. 
shall  not  be  Included  in  gross  income  (and 
section  72(t)  shall  not  apply  to  such  amount) 
if  the  individual  receiving  such  amount 
transfers,  within  60  days  of  receipt,  the  en- 
tire amount  received  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment plus  account. 


■'(B)       Treatment       of       tax-favored 

AMOUNTS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  there  shall  be  included  in 
gross  income  (but  section  72(t)  shall  not 
apply  to)  the  portion  of  any  amount  trans- 
ferred which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
amount  as — 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  contributions 
to  individual  retirement  plans  with  respect 
to  which  a  deduction  was  allowable  under 
section  219,  bears  to 

"(11)  the  aggregate  balance  of  such  plans. 

"(ii)  Time  for  inclusion.— Any  amount  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income  ratably  over  the  4-taxable  year  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  amount  was  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  the  individual  retirement  plan. 

■•(e)  Qualified  Special  Purpose  Distribu- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

••(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  spe- 
cial purpose  distribution'  means — 

"(A)  a  qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tribution, or 

"(B)  an  applicable  medical  or  educational 
distribution. 

"(2)  25  PERCENT  ACCOUNT  LIMIT.— X  distribu- 
tion shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  spe- 
cial purpose  distribution  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  (if  any)  by  which- 
"(A)  25  percent  of  the  sum  of— 
"(i)  the  ag-gregate  balance  of  individual  re- 
tirement plus  accounts  established  on  behalf 
of  an  individual,  plus 

■■(ii)  the  aggregate  amounts  previously 
treated  as  qualified  special  purpose  distribu- 
tions, exceeds 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (AXii). 

"(3)  Distributions  used  to  purchase  a 
HOME  BY  first-time  HOMEBUYER.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  In  general— The  term  'qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distribution'  means 
any  payment  of  distribution  received  by  a 
first-time  homebuyer  from  an  individual  re- 
tirement plan  to  the  extent  such  payment  or 
distribution  is  used  by  the  Individual  before 
the  close  of  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  such  payment  or  distribution  is  re- 
ceived to  pay  qualified  acquisition  costs  with 
respect  to  a  principal  residence  for  such  indi- 
vidual. 

"(B)  Basis  reduction.— The  basis  of  any 
principal  residence  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  ex- 
cluded from  the  gross  Income  of  such  first- 
time  homebuyer  by  reason  of  this  section. 

■■(C)  Recognition  of  gain  as  ordinary  in- 
come— 

"(i)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  except  as 
provided  in  clause  (il)— 

■■(I)  gain  (if  any)  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  principal  residence  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  applies  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
excluded  from  gross  income  under  this  sec- 
tion, be  treated  as  ordinary  income  by  such 
individual,  and 

■'(II)  section  72(t)  shall  apply  to  such 
amount. 

"(ii)  Exception.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  taxable  year  to  the  extent  of  any 
amount  which,  before  the  due  date  (without 
extensions)  for  filing  the  return  for  such 
year,  the  taxpayer  contributes  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  plus  account.  Such  amount 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  relating  to  ex- 
cess contributions. 

■'(Hi)  (Coordination  wtth  other  provi- 
sions.— In  the  event  all  or  part  of  the  gain 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  is  treated  as  ordinary 
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Income  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  such  provision  shall  be  applied  be- 
fore clause  (1). 

"<D)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 
tion.—If— 

"(i)  any  amount  is  paid  or  distributed  from 
an  individual  retirement  plus  account  to  an 
Individual  for  purposes  of  being  used  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(11)  by  reason  of  a  delay  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  residence,  such  amount  cannot  be  so 
used. 

the  amount  so  paid  or  distributed  may  be 
paid  into  an  individual  retirement  plus  ac- 
count as  provided  in  section  408(d)(3)(A)(i) 
without  regard  to  section  40e(d)(3)(B).  and,  if 
so  paid  into  such  other  plan,  such  amount 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing whether  section  40e(dK3)(A)(l)  applies  to 
any  other  amount. 

"(E)  DEFiNrnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 

"(1)  Qualified  acquisition  costs.— The 
term  'qualified  acquisition  costs'  means  the 
costs  of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  recon- 
structing a  residence.  Such  term  includes 
any  usual  or  reasonable  settlement,  financ- 
ing, or  other  closing  costs. 

"(ii)  First-time  homebuyer.— The  term 
'first-time  homebuyer'  means  any  individual 
If  such  individual  (and  if  married,  such  indi- 
vidual's spouse)  had  no  present  ownership  in- 
terest In  a  principal  residence  during  the  3- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  the  principal  residence  to  which  this  para- 
graph applies. 

"(HI)  Principal  residence.- The  term 
'principal  residence'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  1034. 

"(Iv)  Date  of  ACQUisrriON.— The  term  date 
of  acquisition'  means  the  date— 

"(I)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  acquire 
the  principal  residence  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies  is  entered  into,  or 

"(II)  on  which  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
menced. 

"(4)  Appuca'ble  medical  distributions.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  ap- 
plicable medical  distributions'  means  any 
distributions  made  to  an  individual  (not  oth- 
erwise taken  into  account  under  this  sub- 
section) to  the  extent  such  distributions  do 
not  exceed  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  213  for  amounts  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  medical  care  (with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  individual  item- 
ised deductions  for  the  taxable  year). 

"(5)  Distributions  from  individual  re- 
tirehent  plus  accounts  for  educational 
expenses.- 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'applicable  educational 
distributions'  means  distributions  to  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such 
distributions  (not  otherwise  treated  as  quali- 
fied special  purpose  distributions,  deter- 
mined after  application  of  paragraph  (4)) 
does  not  exceed  the  qualified  higher  edu- 
cation expenses  of  the  individual  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(B)  Qualified  higher  education  ex- 
PEMSE8.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  high- 
er education  expenses'  means  tuition,  fees. 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment  required  for 
the  enrollment  or  attendance  of— 

"(I)  the  taxpayer, 

"(11)  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or 

"(ni)  the  taxpayer's  child  (as  deilned  in 
section  151(c)<3))  or  grandchild, 
at  an  eligible  educational  Institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  135(c)(3)). 


•■(li)  Coordination  with  savings  bond  pro- 
visions.—The  amount  of  qualified  higher 
education  expenses  for  any  taxable  year 
shaB  be  reduced  by  any  amount  excludable 
frona  gross  income  under  section  135. 

"(f)  Rollover  Contributions.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "rollover  con- 
tributions' means  contributions  described  in 
sections  402(a)(5),  402(a)(7),  403(a)(4),  403(b)(8), 
and  408(d)(3). 

"(g)  Determinations.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  determinations  with  respect  to 
aggregate  contributions  to,  or  the  balance 
of,  individual  retirement  plus  accounts  shall 
be  made  as  of  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
preoeding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
taxable  year  begins.". 

(b)  Conforming  A.mendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  408  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.   408A.   Individual   retirement  plus  ac- 
counts.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990. 

sec.  402.   INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT  OF  INCOME 

THRESHOLDS  FOR  TAXATION  OF  SO- 

I  CIAL  SECUHITY  BENEFITS;  INCOME 

I  FROM       INDIVIDUAL      RETIREMENT 

PLANS  EXCLUDED. 

(a)  ADJUSTMENT    OF    INCOME    THRESHOLDS 

FOR  Inflation.— Section  86  (relating  to  so- 
cial security  and  tier  1  railroad  retirement 
benefits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)    ADJUSTMENT    OF    INCOME    THRESHOLDS 

FOR  Inflation. — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1996,  the  $25,000  and  $32,000  amounts  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  shall  be  increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  under 
section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  begins,  determined  by  sub- 
stituting 'calendar  year  1995'  for  'calendar 
year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 

"(I)  Rounding. — If  any  amount  as  adjusted 
undtr  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $50, 
such  amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $50  (or.  if  such  amount  is  a  mul- 
tiply of  $25,  such  amount  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  next  highest  multiple  of  $50)." 

(b)  iNco.ME  From  Individual  Retirement 
Pla*s  Excluded.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
86(b)  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  decreased  by  the  portion  of  such  in- 
come which  is  attributable  to  a  distribution 
or  payment  from  an  individual  retirement 
plan." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1996. 

SEC.  403.  INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT  OF  MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT  OF  IRA  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  219  (relating  to 
retirement  savings)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (i)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Adjustment  of  Maximum  Deduction 
FOR  Inflation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1996,  each  applicable  dollar  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 
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"(B)  taie  cost-of-living  adjustment  under 
section  1(0(3)  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  begins,  determined  by  sub- 
stituting 'calendar  year  1995'  for  'calendar 
year  198*'  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 

"(2)  AfPUCABLE  DOLLAR  AMOUNT.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'applicable 
dollar  aitiount'  means— 

"(A)  the  $2,000  amount  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)  and  (c)(2)  of  this  section,  in  sub- 
sections (a)(1),  (b),  and  (j)  of  section  408,  and 
in  section  40eA(c)(2)(C),  and 

"(B)  the  $2,250  amount  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
of  this  section  and  in  section  408(d)(5). 

"(3)  ROUNDING.— If  any  amount  as  adjusted 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $50, 
such  amiDunt  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $50  (or,  if  such  amount  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  $25,  such  amount  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  next  highest  multiple  of  $50)." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1996. 


By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  383.  A  bill  to  provide  shelter,  food, 
and  supportive  services  to  communities 
in  which  substantial  percentages  of 
resident  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  baen  assigned  to  duty  outside  the 
communities  in  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

DESERT  STORM  COMMUNITY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  vir- 
tually every  hour  of  the  day  we  can 
watch  our  televisions  and  listen  to  our 
radios  to  find  news  and  information  on 
the  war  with  Iraq.  Our  military  com- 
mandere  are  reporting  great  successes 
thus  far.  That  success  is  largely  cred- 
ited to  their  extraordinary  prepara- 
tion. A$  the  war  progresses,  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  begin  adjusting  to 
having  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
Armed  Forces  committed  to  the  effort. 
It  is  never  easy  for  families  to  say 
good-bye  to  members  going  off  to  war. 
The  images  of  tearful  farewells  have 
been  etched  in  our  minds  much  longer 
than  those  of  successful  military  mis- 
sions brought  into  our  lives  from  tele- 
vision. 

As  we  come  to  grips  with  being  a  na- 
tion at  war,  we  must  fix  our  attention 
on  its  affects  domestically.  The  impact 
of  the  large  military  deployment  of  the 
Middle  East  is  also  being  felt  in  the  ci- 
vilian communities  surrounding  large 
military  installations.  All  of  the  net- 
works have  had  stories  from  Fort 
Bragg,  home  of  the  18th  Airborne  Corps 
and  the  82d  Airborne  Division;  Camp 
Lejeune,  2nd  Marine  Division;  Cherry 
Point,  iome  of  the  2d  Marine  Air  Wing; 
Seymour  Johnson.  AFB,  home  of  the 
4th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing;  and  Pope 
AFB,  home  of  the  317th  Tactical  Airlift 
Wing.  C-SPAN  had  a  special  on  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  fl-om  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  deployed  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  You  are  now  starting  to  see, 
hear,  axid  read  stories  about  Fayette- 
ville,  Havelock.  Goldsboro,  and  Spring 
Lake. 

All  of  these  are  towns  and  cities  in 
North  Carolina  that  have  one  or  more 
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of  these  military  installations  adjacent 
to  them.  What  distinguishes  these  com- 
munities from  80  many  others  is  that 
the  military  base  is  the  economic  base 
of  the  community.  These  are  smaller, 
more  isolated  communities  where  most 
economic  activity  is  driven  by  the 
military  base. 

When  Desert  Storm  was  Desert 
Shield,  the  stories  in  the  papers  and  on 
the  network  news  told  of  the  tremen- 
dous support  the  citizens  of  these  com- 
munities had  for  their  friends  and 
neighbors  gone  to  war.  That  support  is 
still  there  and  stronger  than  ever,  but 
the  media  now  tell  a  different  story. 
Businesses  in  these  communities  are 
going  under.  Social  service  organiza- 
tions are  having  to  operate  beyond 
their  cai)acities.  There  is  a  personal 
rise  in  unemployment.  What  is  most 
alarming  is  the  increase  in  the  need  for 
protective  services  for  children.  Social 
services  are  reporting  record  numbers 
of  child  neglect  cases. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here,  I  only  need  to  read  the 
mail  and  listen  to  the  telephone  calls 
to  know  these  problems.  I  have  heard 
from  the  mayors,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  the  citizens  of  Havelock, 
Fayetteville,  Spring  Lake,  Goldsboro, 
and  Jacksonville.  Tnese  civilian  com- 
munities and  others  like  them  across 
the  Nation  need  assistance. 

The  rapid  deployment  has  led  to  an 
equally  rapid  decline  in  the  economies 
of  communities  that  have  no  way  to 
minimize  the  impact  of  the  loss  of  a 
large  percentage  of  their  population.  In 
these  smaller  communities,  virtually 
every  business  is  affected.  Every  res- 
taurant, bar,  retail  shop,  and  grocery 
store  suffers  from  a  huge  and  imme- 
diate drop  in  business.  In  these  mili- 
tary dependent  communities,  unem- 
ployment has  sky-rocketed  and  social 
service  organizations  are  overwhelmed. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  relief  from 
this  quick  economic  downturn  I  am 
submitting  the  Desert  Storm  Commu- 
nity Assistance  Act.  No  new  program 
would  need  to  be  established.  As  stated 
in  the  bill,  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  authorized  under  title 
in  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act  provides  the  type  of 
rapid  response  and  assistance  needed 
by  communities  that  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  large  troop  deploy- 
ments as  a  result  of  Desert  Storm. 

The  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  Catho- 
lic Charities,  and  the  United  Way  all 
help  to  form  the  National  Board  of  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program. 
The  McKinney  Act  formally  authorized 
the  program.  FEMA  is  charged  with 
overseeing  their  funding. 

Using  poverty,  population,  and  unem- 
ployment data,  the  board  would  make 
funding  allocation  decisions.  Funds 
would  be  forwarded  directly  to  cities 
and  coimties  for  distribution.  Decisions 


on  distribution  would  be  made  locally. 
The  National  Board  of  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  met  last 
week.  That  meeting  was  attended  by 
members  of  my  staff  and  other  Senate 
staff  people.  They  were  Impressed  by 
the  national  infrastructure  the  board 
has  access  to  that  would  implement 
the  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Per- 
sonnel Benefits  Task  Force,  I  ask  sup- 
port from  my  colleagues  for  the  Desert 
Storm  Community  Assistance  Act.  As 
we  support  our  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  participating  in 
Desert  Storm,  so  must  we  support 
those  here  in  the  United  States  that 
find  themselves  victims  of  a  war  we  all 
hope  ends  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Desert 
Storm  Community  Assistance  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURFOSE& 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  thav- 

(1)  communities  across  the  United  States, 
which  are  home  to  military  installations  or 
reserve  and  national  guard  units  are  experi- 
encing hardships  as  a  result  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict; 

(2)  these  hardships  are  especially  felt  by 
communities  where  military  personnel  make 
up  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  and 
the  military  base  is  a  crucial  part  of  the 
local  economy; 

(3)  the  removal  of  so  many  people  from 
these  communities  has  adversely  affected 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  such  commu- 
nities resulting  in  soaring  unemployment, 
small  business  failures,  and  a  drain  on  exist- 
ing social  services; 

(4)  such  conditions  multiply  and  will  be- 
come more  problematic  the  longer  the  de- 
ployment of  military  personnel  lasts; 

(5)  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram authorized  under  title  in  of  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  11331  et  seq.)  provides  the  type  of 
rapid  response  and  assistance  most  needed 
by  such  communities  and  the  Program  uses 
local  boards  within  communities  to  deter- 
mine what  type  of  assistance  is  most  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Progam  to  aid 
both  civilians  and  military  dependents  in 
those  communities  substantially  affected  by 
the  mobilization  of  United  States  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

(2)  to  provide  that  the  National  Board  of 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
establish  guidelines  to  distribute  the  funding 
to  the  local  boards  based  upon  the  percent- 
age of  troops  in  the  community  population 
and  the  percentage  of  troops  sent  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 


SEC.  3.  SUPPLKMENTAL  AID  TO  mUTAIlY  COM- 
MUNITIES. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  Duration  of  the  Persian  oulf  con- 
flict—The  term  "duration  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Conflict"  means  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

(2)  Emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
NATIONAL  board.— The  term  "National 
Board"  means  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  National  Board  established 
under  section  301  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
11331). 

(3)  Local  board.— The  term  "local  board" 
means  a  board  constituted  under  section  302 
of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  As- 
sistance Act  (42  U.S.C.  11332). 

(b)  Establishment.— The  National  Board 
shall  establish  a  program  of  grants  to  local 
boards  to  provide  assistance  in  accordance 
with  title  m  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  11331  et 
seq.)  to  persons  who  reside  in  a  community 
from  which  a  substantial  percentage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  residing  in  the 
community  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in 
areas  outside  the  community  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Award  of  Grants.- The  National 
Board  shall  award  grants  to  local  boards  and 
shall  establish  guidelines  that  siwcify  the 
manner  in  which  such  grants  made  available 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  awarded  to  such 
local  boards. 

(d)  DiniATioN  OF  Grants.- Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  local  boards 
may  provide  assistance  under  this  Act  for 
the  duration  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(e)  AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  approjnriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  120,000.000  for  flscal  year 
1991  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  for 
the  duration  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  DOMKNICI,  Mr.  BUR- 
DICK,   Mr.   GORTON,   Mr.   SmoN. 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi.  Mr.  Cochran, 
and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  383.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  tax  en- 
terprise zones  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

INDLAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  highest  priorities  since  coming  to 
the  Congress  in  1962  has  been  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  Indian  res- 
ervation economies.  Establishing  this 
as  a  priority  was  not  a  difficult  choice 
to  make.  My  travels  throughout  Indian 
country  have  made  me  all  too  familiar 
with  the  unacceptable  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  characterize  the 
majority  of  Indian  reservations. 

On  some  Indian  reservations,  unem- 
ployment rates  reach  80  to  90  percent, 
a  rate  many  times  the  overall  U.S.  av- 
erage. The  reservation  poverty  rate 
was  estimated  in  1980  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  be  41  percent,  more  than 
three  times  the  overall  U.S.  rate.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  1990  figures  will 
be  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  Without 
question  this  level  of  economic  dis- 
tress— symptoms   which   most   Ameri- 
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cana  associate  with  Third  World  coun- 
tries— has  been  a  major  contributor  to 
widespread  alcohol  and  other  substance 
abuse,  high  suicide  rates,  the  sense  of 
helplessness,  and  other  deep  social 
problems  that  beset  many  Indian  res- 
ervations. It  is  unconscionable  for  the 
Congress  to  allow  these  conditions  to 
fester  and  to  fail  to  take  strong  steps 
to  assist  Indian  tribes  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  their  people. 

In  light  of  past  efforts  to  stimulate 
reservation  economies,  I  am  convinced 
that  new  thinking  and  new  strategies 
are  required.  Going  back  to  the  poverty 
programs  of  the  1960's,  substantial 
funds  were  spent  to  stimulate  reserva- 
tion development  without  much  bene- 
ficial effect.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  too  often  has  sought  to 
dictate  to  Indian  tribes.  With  respect 
to  economic  development — as  well  as 
many  other  matters — the  Government 
'has  said  that  it  knows  best.  Yet,  pro- 
grams that  do  not  closely  reflect  the 
desires  and  goals  of  tribal  members  and 
that  do  not  have  the  full  commitment 
of  the  tribe  are  bound  to  fail. 

The  new  thinking  I  speak  about  rec- 
ognizes that  tribal  governments  must 
be  closely  involved  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  progrrams  in- 
tended for  their  assistance  and  well- 
being.  Under  our  constitutional  system 
of  Government,  the  right  of  tribes  to  be 
self-governing  and  to  share  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  must  not  be  diminished. 

Of  course,  a  central  part  of  any  strat- 
egy must  be  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  the  Federal  Government  places  in 
the  way  of  Indian  economic  advance. 
The  Federal  bureaucracy  all  too  often 
stifles  Indian  business  and  other  initia- 
tives through  its  complex  and  impen- 
etrable maze  of  regulations  and  other 
controls  over  the  actions  of  Indian 
tribes  and  individuals.  Another  impor- 
tant hurdle  is  taxation.  Tax  require- 
ments will  in  some  cases  swing  the  bal- 
ance for  or  against  a  business  decision 
to  locate  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
Where  Federal  taxes  can  have  this  ef- 
fect, I  would  hope  the  Congress  would 
do  all  It  can  to  encourage  a  decision  fa- 
vorable to  a  reservation  location. 

Today,  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
Senators  Inouye,  Domenici,  Burdick. 
Gorton,  Simon,  Murkowski,  Cochran. 
and  Conrad,  the  Indian  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1991.  This  bill  would 
authorize  an  experimental  program 
providing  a  select  number  of  tax  incen- 
tives on  reservations  only  within  newly 
created  enterprise  zones.  For  the  time 
being  the  total  number  of  Indian  enter- 
prise zones  would  be  limited  to  12.  As 
this  program  demonstrates  the  success 
which  I  believe  it  will,  I  will  urge  its 
extension  to  additional  reservations. 

Some  will  argue  that  in  these  times 
of  severe  budget  pressures  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  afford  to  offer  tax 
incentives  as  a  tool  for  tribes  to  use  in 
their  efforts  to  persuade  businesses  to 
locate  on  reservations.  In  my  opinion. 


this  view  is  shortsighted  and  ulti- 
mately imposes  costs  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Does  it  make  more  sense  to 
pay  someone  welfare,  or  to  offer  an  em- 
ployment tax  credit — often  a  smaller 
amount — that  leads  to  the  creation  of  a 
job  and  escape  from  welfare?  When  few 
businesses  today  can  be  found  on  res- 
ervations and  very  little  corporate  in- 
ccwne  tax  is  received,  I  fail  to  see  that 
any  real  Federal  revenue  will  be  lost  by 
lowering  corporate  tax  rates  as  an  in- 
centive for  new  businesses  to  locate  on 
reservations.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
such  incentives  will  ultimately  yield 
Increased  Federal  revenues  and  de- 
creased outlays  as  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed Indians  become  employed 
In  such  enterprises. 

We  need  to  get  away  from  the  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policies  of  the 
past.  The  use  of  tax  incentives  is  one  of 
the  bold  and  innovative  strategies  that 
our  Nation  can  take  to  alleviate  the 
high  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
other  social  problems  afflicting  nearly 
every  Indian  community  across  this 
country.  Simple  standards  of  fairness 
and  decency  demand  no  less. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  I  have 
benefited  from  the  views  and  advice  of 
tribal  leaders  from  around  the  country, 
from  the  numerous  hearings  held  on  In- 
dian economic  development  in  the 
100th  and  101st  Congresses  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
and  through  an  exchange  of  views  that 
Senator  Inouye  and  I  had  last  year 
with  Chairman  Rostenkowski  and  his 
staff  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Several  of  the  tax  incentives  in  my 
bill  are  similar  to  those  included  in 
Chairman  Rostenkowski's  enterprise 
zone  bill— H.R.  11.  Yet,  cumulatively  I 
am  seeking  to  provide  a  stronger  over- 
all set  of  incentives.  Simply  treating 
Indian  tribes  as  a  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  enterprise  zone 
legislation  will  leave  tribes  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  relative  to  most 
urban  areas.  The  potential  impact 
would  likely  be  modest  when  matched 
against  the  difficult  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  great  needs  of  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

The  tax  incentives  contained  in  the 
Indian  Economic  Development  Act  in- 
clude: First,  wage  credits;  second,  cap- 
ital gains  deferral;  third,  child  care  fa- 
cility investment  credits;  and  fourth,  a 
corporate  income  tax  payment  credit. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  tribes  to 
continue  to  make  use  of  small  issue 
bonds,  if  the  bond  revenues  are  used  in 
an  Indian  enterprise  zone.  The  enter- 
prise zones  would  also  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive priority  consideration  in  the  re- 
view process  for  foreign  trade  zone  des- 
ignation. 

Finally,  I  have  included  language 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  tribes, 
regardless  of  whether  they  received  en- 
terprise zone  designation.  This  provi- 
sion would  permit  Indian  tribes  to 
make    use    of   private    activity    bonds 
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under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  State  and  local  governments.  Under 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1987,  tribes  were  allowed  to  issue  pri- 
vate activity  bonds,  but  only  under 
tightly  restricted  circumstances  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  largely  pre- 
cluded the  use  of  these  bonds  by  tribes. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
does  not  mandate  regulations  or  tax  in- 
centives at  the  tribal  level.  This  is  a 
policy  matter  that,  I  believe,  is  best 
left  for  the  tribes  to  decide — keeping  in 
mind  that  the  level  of  regulation  and 
taxation  will  be  guided  by  market 
forces.  Each  tribe  has  to  determine  for 
itself  the  type  of  business  climate  it 
wishes  to  create  for  private  sector  busi- 
nesses. 

Many  business  leaders  have  shared 
with  me  their  concerns  about  doing 
business  on  Indian  reservations.  One 
fear  is  the  lack  of  adequate  recourse  in 
civil  and  contract  disputes.  While  the 
private  sector's  concerns  need  to  be 
considered  by  tribes,  I  believe  a  Fed- 
eral legislative  solution  to  that  issue  is 
unnecessary.  Indian  tribes  and  busi- 
nesses are  fully  capable  of  working 
througrh  this  area  of  concern  as  well  as 
other  matters  that  may  arise.  There 
are  several  examples  in  my  home  State 
of  Arizona  where  large  corporations 
and  tribes  have  fashioned  agreements 
which  address  all  reasonable  concerns 
of  both  the  corporation  and  the  tribe, 
including  conflict  resolution  and  com- 
plex jurisdictional  issues. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  fur- 
ther <liscussion  on  the  use  of  Federal 
tax  incentives  as  a  tool  for  reservation 
development.  I  know  that  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  Kemp  are  aware  of 
the  need  to  address  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances of  tribes  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  effort  to  enact  enterprise  zone 
legislation. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  time  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  assist  tribes  to 
develop  stronger  reservation  econo- 
mies. We  simply  cannot  continue  to  ig- 
nore the  very  real  human  suffering 
that  has  plagued  native  American  com- 
munities for  too  long.  The  renowned 
Indian  law  scholar.  Felix  Cohen,  per- 
haps 9aid  it  best: 

Like  the  miner's  canary,  the  Indian  marks 
the  shift  from  fresh  air  to  poison  air  in  our 
polltloal  atmosphere;  and  our  treatment  of 
Indians,  even  more  than  our  treatment  of 
other  minorities,  reflects  the  rise  and  fall  of 
our  political  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the 
bill  itjself  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOltD,  as  follows: 

S.  383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
CongrOss  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  X  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  punxwe  of  this  Act  to  establish  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  creation  of 
Indian  enterprise  zones  in  order— 

(1)  to  revitalize  economically  and  phys- 
ically distressed  Indian  reservation  areas, 
primarily  by  encouragfng  the  formation  of 
new  businesses  and  the  retention  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  businesses, 

(2)  to  promote  meanin^ul  employment  for 
Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations, 

(3)  to  encourage  Indian  self-determination 
by  developing  viable  Indian  reservation 
economies,  and 

(4)  to  raise  Indian  incomes,  thereby  reduc- 
ing poverty  levels  and  providing  the  means 
for  achieving  a  satisfactory  standard  of  liv- 
ing on  Indian  reservations. 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  AND  TAX 
INCENTIVES 

SEC.  101.  DESIGNATION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  TAX 
ENTERPRISE  ZONES  FOR  INDIANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  normal 
taxes  and  surtaxes)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subchapter  T  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 
"Subchapter  U — Designation  and  Treatment 

of  Indian  Enterprise  Zones 
"Part    I.  Designation    of    Indian    enterprise 

zones. 
"Part    II.  Incentives    for    Indian    enterprise 

zones. 
"Part  I— Designation  of  Indian  E^jterprise 

Zones 
"Sec.  1391.  Designation  procedure. 
"Sec.  1392.  Eligibility  and  selection  criteria. 
"Sec.  1393.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

*SEC.  1391.  DESIGNATION  PROCEDURE. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'Indian  enterprise  zone' 
means  any  area  which  is,  under  this  part — 

"(1)  nominated  by  a  tribal  government  for 
designation  as  an  Indian  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(2)  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  as  an  Indian  en- 
terprise zone. 

"(b)  Number  of  Designations.— 

"(1)  aggregate  LXMrr.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  des- 
ignate 12  nominated  areas  as  Indian  enter- 
prise zones  under  this  section,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  eligible  nominated  areas. 
Such  designations  may  be  made  only  during 
the  calendar  years  1992  through  1995. 

"(2)  Annual  Linrr.- The  number  of  des- 
ignations made  under  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  in  calendar  year  1992  shall  not  exceed 
5,  and 

"(B)  in  calendar  year  1993  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  of  9,  Including  designations  made  In 
1992. 

"(3)  Advance  DEsioNA-noNS  PERMnTED.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  a  designa- 
tion during  any  calendar  year  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  made  on  January  1  of  the  following  cal- 
endar year  if  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  making  such  designa- 
tion, specifies  that  such  designation  is  effec- 
tive as  of  such  January  1. 

"(c)  LmrTATioNs  ON  Designations.- The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment may  not  make  any  designation  under 
subsection  (a)  unless— 

"(1)  the  tribal  government  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nominated  area  has  the 
authority — 

"(A)  to  nominate  the  area  for  designation 
as  an  Indian  enterprise  zone. 


"(B)  to  make  the  tribal  commitments 
under  section  1392(c),  and 

"(C)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
nUed, 

"(2)  the  tribal  government  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nominated  area— 

"(A)  has  designated  an  allocating  official 
with  responsibility  for  making  allocations 
under  section  1397  (relating  to  overall  limita- 
tion on  zone  incentives)  and  for  approving 
the  treatment  provided  by  section  144(a)(13), 
and 

"(B)  has  established  procedures  to  ensure 
that  allocations  under  section  1397  are  made 
in  a  manner  designed  primarily  to  increase 
economic  activity  In  any  Indian  enterprise 
zone  over  that  which  would  otherwise  have 
occurred, 

"(3)  a  nomination  of  the  area  is  submitted 
in  a  reasonable  time  before  the  calendar  year 
for  which  designation  as  an  Indian  enterprise 
zone  is  sought, 

"(4)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  that  any  informa- 
tion furnished  is  reasonably  accurate, 

"(5)  the  tribal  government  certifies  that  no 
portion  of  the  area  nominated  is  already  in- 
cluded in  an  Indian  enterprise  zone  or  in  an 
area  otherwise  nominated  to  be  an  Indian  en- 
terprise zone,  and 

"(6)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  concerning  the  pro- 
posed designation. 

"(d)  Period  for  Which  Designation  is  in 
Effect.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Any  desigriation  of  an 
area  as  an  Indian  enterprise  zone  shall  re- 
main in  effect  during  the  period  begrinning  on 
the  date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of— 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
date  occurs, 

"(B)  the  termination  date  designated  by 
the  tribal  government  as  provided  for  in 
their  nomination  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(3),  or 

"(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  revokes  the  deslgmation 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  revoke  the 
designation  of  an  area  as  an  Indian  enter- 
prise zone  if  such  Secretary  determines  that 
the  tribal  government  with  jurisdiction — 

"(1)  has  significantly  modified  the  bound- 
aries of  the  area,  or 

"(11)  is  not  complying  substantially  with 
the  tribal  commitments  made  under  section 
1392(c). 

"(B)  Applicable  procedures.— A  designa- 
tion may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  only  after  a  hearing  on  the 
record  involving  officials  of  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment Involved. 

"(e)  Modification  of  Existing  Zone 
Boundaries.- 

"(1)  In  general.— a  tribal  government 
with  jurisdiction  over  an  Indian  enterprise 
zone  may  request  a  modification  of  the 
boundaries  of  such  zone  if— 

"(A)  such  modification  will  Improve  the 
prospects  of  attracting  businesses  to  the 
zone,  and 

"(B)  the  resulting  zone  boundaries  will 
continue  to  meet  the  eligibility  and  selec- 
tion criteria  under  section  1392. 

"(2)  APPROVAL.— Any  modification  of  the 
boundaries  of  an  Indian  enterprise  zone  shall 


be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

*8EC.    ISn.    EUGIBIUTy   AND   SELECTION    CRI- 
TERIA. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  make  a  des- 
ignation of  any  nominated  area  under  sec- 
tion 1391  only  on  the  basis  of  the  eligibility 
and  selection  criteria  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  ELiGiBiLm-  Cwteria.— A  nominated 
area  shall  be  eligible  for  designation  under 
section  1391  only  If  it  meets  the  following 
criteria: 

"(1)  Population.— The  nominated  area  has 
a  population  (as  determined  by  the  most  re- 
cent census  data  available)  of  not  less  than 
75  Indian  residents. 

"(2)  Distress.- The  nominated  area  is  one 
of  widespread  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
general  distress. 

"(3)  Size.— The  nominated  area— 

"(A)  does  not  exceed  200  square  miles, 

"(B)  has  a  boundary  which  Is  continuous, 
or  consists  of  not  more  than  5  noncontlgruous 
parcels. 

"(C)  Is  accessible  to  a  labor  force  of  Indian 
employees,  and 

"(D)  is  located  entirely  within  one  Indian 
reservation. 

"(4)  Unemplo^-ment  rate.— The  unemploy- 
ment rate  (as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
available  data)  for  the  reservation  within 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  Is  not 
less  than  1.5  times  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

"(5)  Poverty  rate.— The  census  poverty 
rate  (as  determined  by  the  most  recent  cen- 
sus data  available)  for  the  reservation  within 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  is  not 
less  than  20  percent. 

"(c)  Selection  CRrrERiA.— From  among  the 
nominated  areas  eligible  for  designation 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  make  des- 
ignations of  Indian  enterprise  zones  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  The  willingness  of  the  nominating 
tribal  government  to  undertake  special  cf-» 
forts  to  attract  business  to  the  Indian  enter- 
prise zone,  including  such  possibilities  as— 

"(A)  increases  in  the  level,  or  efficiency  of 
delivery,  of  tribal  services  within  the  Indian 
enterprise  zone, 

"(B)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  government  paperwork  require- 
ments for  obtaining  a  suitable  business  site 
and  conducting  a  business  within  the  Indian 
enteri>rlse  zone, 

"(C)  the  Involvement  in  the  enterprise  zone 
program  by  public  authorities  or  private  en- 
titles, organizations,  foundations,  and  com- 
munity groups,  particularly  those  within  the 
nominated  area, 

"(D)  the  giving  of  special  preference  to 
contractors  owned  and  operated  by  Indian 
groups  or  individuals, 

'"(E)  the  lease  at  below  fair  market  value 
of  tribal  land  In  the  Indian  enterprise  zone  to 
organizations  agreeing  to  operate  a  business 
on  the  land, 

"(F)  the  adoption  of  model  commercial 
codes,  dispute  resolution  mechanisms,  or 
other  improvements  in  the  legal  environ- 
ment for  business  within  the  Indian  enter- 
prise zone,  and 

"(G)  the  Improvement  of  the  physical  In- 
frastructure within  the  Indian  enterprise 
zone. 

"(2)  The  effectiveness  and  enforceability  of 
the  commitments  that  may  be  made  by  the 
tribe  in  order  to  attract  business. 

"(3)  The  level  of  commitments  by  private 
entitles  of  additional  resources  and  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  economy  of  the  nominated  area, 
including  the  creation  of  new  or  expanded 
business  activities. 

"(4)  The  degree  of  economic  and  social  dep- 
rivation on  the  reservation  for  which  the 
sone  is  proposed. 

"(5)  The  economic  potential  to  attract  new 
business  enterprises  as  a  result  of  zone  des- 
ignation, taking  into  account  particularly 
the  number  of  jobs  to  be  created  and  re- 
tained. 

*8BC  lan.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  Indian.— The  term  'Indian'  means  any 
person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

"(2)  Indian  Tribe.— The  term  'Indian  tribe" 
means  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  pueb- 
lo, or  other  organized  group  or  community. 
including  any  Alaska  Native  village,  or  re- 
gional or  village  corporation,  as  defined  in. 
or  established  pursuant  to,  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.)  which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians. 

"(3)  Nominated  area.— The  term  'nomi- 
nated  area'  means  an  area  which  is  nomi- 
nated by  1  or  more  tribal  governments  for 
designation  as  an  Indian  enterprise  zone 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(4)  RESERVA-nON.- The  term  'reservation' 
means  any  1  Indian  reservation,  the  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  1  former  Indian 
reservation  in  Oklahoma,  or  the  lands  held 
by  incorporated  Native  groups,  regional  cor- 
porations, or  village  corporations  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  1  regional  corporation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.). 

"(5)  Tribal  governments. — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'tribal  govern- 
ment' means  the  legally  constituted  govern- 
ing body  of  an  Indian  tribe.  The  term  'tribal 
government'  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  re- 
gional or  village  corporation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq. ). 

"(B)  Special  rule.— If  more  than  1  tribal 
government  seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an 
Indian  enterprise  zone,  any  reference  to.  or 
requirement  of,  this  subchapter  shall  apply 
to  all  such  governments. 

"Part  II— Incentives  for  Indian 
Enterprise  Zones 
"Subpart  a.  Indian  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment credit. 
"Subpart  B.  Investment  incentives. 
"Subpart  C.  General  provisions. 

•Sabpart  A— IndisB  EaterpriM  Zmk  Employment 
CradH 

"Sec.  1394.  Indian  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment credit. 

"Sec.  1395.  Other  definitions  and  special 
rules. 

■8BC  IIM.  INDIAN  KNTOtPRISE  ZONE  EMPLOY- 
MENT CREDIT. 

"(a)  Amount  of  CREDrr.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
38.  the  Indian  enterprise  zone  employment 
credit  determined  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  employer  for  any  Uxable  year  is 
10  percent  (25  percent  in  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer with  at  least  GO  percent  Indian  em- 
ployees) of  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  qualified  sone  wages  paid  or  in- 
curred during  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(B)  qualified  zone  employee  health  insur- 
ance costs  paid  or  incurred  during  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(2)  Lmitation.- The  amount  of  the  In- 
dian enterprise  zone  employment  credit  of 


any  employer  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  Indian  enterprise  zone  shall  not 
exceed  the  employment  credit  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  employer  for  such  taxable  year 
under  section  1397  with  respect  to  such  zone. 

"(b)  Qualified  Zone  Wages;  Qualified 
Zone  Employee  Health  Insurance  Costs.— 
Far  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Qualified  zone  wages.— The  term 
'qualified  zone  wages'  means  any  wages  paid 
or  incurred  by  an  employer  for  services  per- 
formed by  an  employee  while  such  employee 
is  a  qualified  zone  employee. 

"(2)  QUAUFIED  zone  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE COSTS.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'qualified  zone 
employee  health  Insurance  costs'  means  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  by  an  employer  for 
health  insurance  to  the  extent  such  amount 
is  attributable  to  coverage  provided  to  any 
employee  while  such  employee  is  a  qualified 
zone  employee. 

"(B)  Exception  for  amounts  paid  under 

SALARY    reduction    ARRANGEMENTS.— NO 

amount  paid  or  incurred  for  health  Insurance 
pursuant  to  a  salary  reduction  arrangement 
shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(c)  Qualified  Zone  Employee.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — Elxcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
zone  employee'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
period,  any  employee  of  an  employer  if— 

"(A)  substantially  all  of  the  services  per- 
formed during  such  period  by  such  employee 
for  such  employer  are  performed  within  an 
Iniian  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(B)  the  principal  place  of  abode  of  such 
employee  while  performing  such  services  is 
on  or  near  the  reservation  in  which  the  zone 
is  located, 

"(2)     CREDrr     ALLOWED     ONLY     FOR     FIRST     7 

YEARS.— An  employee  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  qualified  zone  employee  for  any  period 
after  the  date  7  years  after  the  day  on  which 
such  employee  first  began  work  for  the  em- 
ployer (whether  or  not  in  an  Indian  enter- 
prise zone). 

"(3)  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  WAGES  IN  EX- 
CESS OF  j30,ooo  NOT  ELIGIBLE.— An  employee 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  zone  em- 
ployee for  any  taxable  year  of  the  employer 
if  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  paid  or  in- 
curred by  such  employer  to  such  employee 
during  such  taxable  year  (whether  or  not  for 
services  in  an  Indian  enterprise  zone)  ex- 
ce*ds  the  amount  determined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $30,000.  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
S30.000  amount  contained  in  the  preceding 
settence  for  years  beginning  after  1991  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
section  415(d). 

"(4)     COORDINATION     WITH     TARGETED     JOBS 

CREDrr.- The  term  'qualified  zone  employee' 
shall  not  include  any  employee  if  such  em- 
ployee was  treated  by  the  employer  as  a 
momber  of  a  targeted  group  under  section  51 
for  any  taxable  year. 

"(5)  EMPLOYMENT  MUST  BE  TRADE  OR  BUSI- 
NESS EMPLOYMENT.— An  employee  shall  be 
treated  as  a  qualified  zone  employee  for  any 
taxable  year  of  the  employer  only  if  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  such  employee  during  such  taxable 
year  are  for  services  performed  in  a  trade  or 
business  of  the  employer.  Any  determination 
as  to  whether  the  preceding  sentence  applies 
with  rejpect  to  any  employee  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1395. 

"(6)  Certain  individuals  not  eligible.- 
Ttte  term  'qualified  zone  employee'  shall  not 
include — 


"(A)  any  individual  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  51(1)(1).  and 

"(B)  any  5-percent  owner  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 416<i)(l)(B)). 

"(d)  Early  Termina-hon  of  Employment 
by  Employer.- 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  employment  of 
any  employee  is  terminated  by  the  taxpayer 
before  the  day  1  year  after  the  day  on  which 
such  employee  began  work  for  the 
employer — 

"(A)  no  wages  (or  qualified  zone  employee 
health  insurance  costs)  with  respect  to  such 
employee  shall  be  taken  into  account  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  employment  is  terminated,  and 

"(B)  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  employment  is  ter- 
minated shall  be  increased  by  the  aggregate 
credits  (if  any)  allowed  under  section  38(a) 
for  prior  taxable  years  by  reason  of  wages  (or 
qualified  zone  employee-  health  insurance 
costs)  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
such  employee. 

"(2)  Carrybacks  and  carryovers  ad- 
justed.— In  the  case  of  any  termination  of 
employment  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies, 
the  carrybacks  and  carryovers  under  section 
39  shall  be  properly  adjusted. 

"(3)  Bubsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 
cases.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(i)  B  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  taxpayer. 

"(ii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual who  before  the  close  of  the  period 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  becomes  disabled 
to  perform  the  services  of  such  employment 
unless  such  disability  is  removed  before  the 
close  oif  such  jieriod  and  the  taxpayer  fails  to 
offer  reemployment  to  such  individual,  or 

"(iii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  if  it  is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  thtt  the  termination  was  due  to  the  mis- 
conduot  of  such  individual. 

"(B)  Changes  in  form  of  business.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  employment 
relatioaiship  between  the  taxpayer  and  an 
employee  shall  not  be  treated  as 
terminated— 

"(i)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section 
381(a)  applies  if  the  employee  continues  to  be 
employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation,  or 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer  if  the  employee  continues  to  be 
■employed  in  such  trade  or  business  and  the 
taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  interest  in 
such  trade  or  business. 

"(4)  Special  rule.— Any  increase  in  Ux 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of— 

"(A)  determining  the  amount  of  any  credit 
allowable  under  this  chapter,  and 

"(B)  determining  the  amount  of  the  tax 
imposad  by  section  55. 

*SEC.    1S9S.   OTHER  DEFINITIONS  AND   SPECIAL 
RULES. 

"(a)  Wages.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
the  term  'wages'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  51  except  that  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  51(c)  shall  not  apply. 

"(b)  Controlled  Groups.- For  purposes  of 
this  subpart — 

"(1)  nil  employers  treated  as  a  single  em- 
ployer under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
52  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  employer  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  and 

"(2)  the  credit  (if  any)  determined  under 
section  1394  with  respect  to  each  such  em- 
ployer shall  be  its  proportionate  share  of  the 


"Sec.  1396A. 

"Sec.  1396B. 
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wages  and  qualified  zone  employee  health  in- 
surance costs  giving  rise  to  such  credit. 

"(c)  Certain  Other  Rules  Made  Applica- 
ble.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  section  SKk)  and  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  52  shall 
apply. 

"Subpart  B— Investment  Incentives 
"Sec.  1396.  Deferral    of    capital    gain    rein- 
vested in  Indian  enterprise  zone 
property. 
"Sec.  1396A.  Indian    enterprise    zone    child 

care  facility  credit. 
"Sec.  1396B.  Indian  enterprise  zone  tax  pay- 
ment credit. 
"SEC.  13S8.  DEFERRAL  OF  CAPITAL  GAIN  REIN- 
VESTED    IN     INDIAN     ENTERPRISE 
Z(H4E  PROPERTT. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— 

"(1)  Deferral.— Blxcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  any  qualified  rein- 
vested capital  gain  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(A)  in  the  9th  taxable  year  following  the 
taxable  year  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  or 

"(B)  In  such  earlier  taxable  year  (or  years) 
following  the  taxable  year  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change as  the  taxpayer  may  provide. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the  gain 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  capital  gain  deferral  amount  allo- 
cated to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  sale  or  exchange  under  section  1397. 

"(b)  Qualified  Reinvested  Capital 
Gain.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualified  reinvested  capital  gain.— 
The  term  'qualified  reinvested  capital  gain' 
means  the  amount  of  any  long-term  capital 
gain  (determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion) ffom  any  sale  or  exchange  to  which  an 
election  under  this  section  applies  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  gain 
exceeds  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale  or 
exchange,  over 

"(B)  the  cost  of  any  qualified  zone  property 
which— 

"(1)  is  purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  reinvestment  period,  and 

"(11)  the  taxpayer  elects  to  take  into  ac- 
count under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
such  sale  or  exchange. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the  cost  of 
any  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the  portion 
of  such  cost  previously  taken  into  account 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Qualified  zone  property. — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  zone 
property'  means— 

"(1)  any  tangible  property  if  substantially 
all  of  the  use  of  such  property  is  In  an  Indian 
enterprise  sone  and  is  In  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  in  such  zone,  and 

"(11)  any  qualified  zone  equity  Investment. 

"(B)  Qualified  zone  equtty  investment.— 
The  term  'qualified  zone  equity  investment' 
means  any  stock  in  a  corporation  or  partner- 
ship interest  in  a  partnership  if— 

"(1)  at  the  time  such  stock  or  partnership 
interest  is  issued— 

"(I)  substantially  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  or  partnership  (as  the  case 
may  be)  involve  the  active  conduct  of  1  or 
more  trades  or  businesses  in  one  or  more  In- 
dian enterprise  zones,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  new  corporation  or 
partnership,  such  corporation  or  partnership 
(as  the  case  may  be)  is  being  organized  for 
purposes  of  engaging  In  activities  substan- 
tially all  of  which  will  Involve  such  active 
conduct,  and 

"(11)  such  stock  or  partnership  interest  was 
issued  by  the  corporation  or  partnership  to 


the  taxpayer  in  exchange  for  money  or  other 
property  (other  than  stock  and  securities). 

"(3)  Reinvestment  period.— The  term  're- 
investment period'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  sale  or  exchange,  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  exchange  and  end- 
ing on  the  day  2  years  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  sale  or  exchange 
occurs. 

"(4)  Purchase.— The  term  'purchase'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
179(d)(2). 

"(c)  Termination  of  Deferral  in  Certain 
Cases.— 

"(1)  Certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of  re- 
placement property.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  taxpayer  disposes 
of  any  qualified  zone  property  (or  such  prop- 
erty otherwise  ceases  to  be  qualified  zone 
property)  before  the  date  5  years  after  the 
date  of  its  purchase — 

"(1)  any  amount  treated  as  a  qualified  rein- 
vested capital  gain  by  reason  of  the  purchase 
of  such  property  (to  the  extent  not  pre- 
viously taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a))  shall  be  taken  into  account  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  disposition  or  ces- 
sation occurs,  and 

"(11)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  disposition  or 
cessation  occurs  shall  be  increased  by  inter- 
est at  the  underijayment  rate  (established 
under  section  6621(a)(2)>— 

"(I)  on  the  additional  tax  which  would 
have  been  imposed  under  this  chapter  (but 
for  this  section)  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
sale  or  exchange,  and 

"(II)  for  the  period  of  the  deferral  under 
this  section. 

Any  increase  in  tax  under  clause  (11)  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount 
of  any  credit  allowable  under  this  chapter  or 
the  amount  of  the  minimum  tax  Imposed  by 
section  55. 

"(B)  Special  rule  fob  qualified  zone  eq- 
uity investment. — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  qualified  zone  equity  Invest- 
ment in  any  corporation  or  partnership  shall 
be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  qualified  zone 
property  as  of  the  close  of  any  taxable  year 
of  such  corporation  or  partnership  beginning 
after  the  issuance  of  such  investment  unless 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  gross  Income 
of  such  corporation  or  partnership  for  such 
taxable  year  was  derived  trom  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  In- 
dian enteri;H-lse  zone. 

"(11)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  clause 
(1)  the  determination  of  whether  any  area  is 
an  Indian  enterprise  zone  shall  be  made  as  of 
the  date  the  qualified  zone  equity  invest- 
ment was  Issued. 

"(C)  Exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

"(1)  a  disposition  in  a  transaction  to  which 
section  381(a)  applies,  or 

"(11)  any  disposition  in  a  compulsory  or  in- 
voluntary conversion  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033). 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  disposed  of  (or  other- 
wise ceasing  to  be  qualified  zone  property) 
by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
conducting  the  trade  or  business  so  long  as 
the  property  Is  retained  in  such  trade  or 
business  as  qualified  zone  property  and  the 
taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  interest  in 
such  trade  or  business. 

"(D)  Transfers  between  spouses  or  inci- 
dent TO  divorce. — In  the  case  of  any  transfer 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  1041— 


"(1)  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply,  and 

"(li)  any  disposition  (or  change  in  use)  by 
the  transferee  shall  be  treated  as  a  disposi- 
tion or  change  in  use  by  the  transferor. 

•■(2)  Last  taxable  year.— In  the  case  of 
the  last  taxable  year  of  any  taxpayer,  any 
qualified  reinvestment  capital  gain  (to  the 
extent  not  previously  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a))  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  such  last  taxable  year.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a 
transaction  to  which  section  381(a)  applies. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Installment 
Method  Reporting.— This  section  shall  not 
apirijr  to  any  gain  ftx)m  any  Installment  sale 
(as  defined  in  section  453(b))  if  section  453(a) 
applies  to  such  sale. 

"(e)  Statute  of  Limftations.- If  any  gain 
fs  realized  by  the  taxpayer  On  any  sale  or  ex- 
change to  which  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion applies,  then — 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  with  respect  to  such 
gain  shall  not  expire  before  the  expiration  of 
3  years  from  the  date  the  Secretary  is  noti- 
fied by  the  taxpayer  (In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe)  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  any 
qualified  zone  property, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  intention  not  to  pur- 
chase qualified  zone  property  within  the  re- 
Investment  period,  or 

"(C)  a  failure  to  make  such  purchase  with- 
in the  reinvestment  period,  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  before 
the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  law  or  rule  of 
law  which  would  otherwise  prevent  such  as- 
sessment. 

"SEC.    ISaSA.   INDIAN  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  CHILD 
CARE  FACnjTY  CREDIT. 

"(a)  Amount  of  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
38.  the  Indian  enterprise  zone  child  care  fa- 
cility credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal  to  2S 
percent  of  so  much  of  the  qualified  child  care 
expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year  as  does  not  exceed  $4(X).0O0. 

"(2)  Prior  EXPENorruREs  by  taxpayer 
taken  into  account —If  for  any  prior  year  a 
credit  was  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  under 
this  section,  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied 
for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  qualified 
child  care  expenses  by  reducing  the  dollar 
amount  contained  In  such  paragraph  by  the 
prior  year  expenditures  taken  into  account 
under  such  paragraph. 

"(b)  LiMiTA'noN.— The  amount  of  the  In- 
dian enterprise  zone  child  care  facility  credit 
of  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  Indian  enterprise  zone  shall  not 
exceed  the  child  care  facility  credit  amount 
allocated  to  such  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year  under  section  1397  with  respect  to  such 
zone. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Qualified  child  care  expenses.— The 
term  'qualified  child  care  expenses'  means 
any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, or  rehabilitate  a  qualified  child  care 
facility.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, any  rehabilitation  of  a  qualified  child 
care  facility  shall  include  the  i»t>vision  for 
an  additional  10  enroUees. 

"(2)  Qualified  child  care  FACiLnr.- 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified 
child  care  facility'  means  a  facility  In  an  In- 
dian enterprise  zone — 

"(1)  operated  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  care 
of  enrollees   who   reside   in   such  zone  and 
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available  to  dependents  of  employees  of  such 
taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  wbich  Is  accredited  or  licensed  to  op- 
erate as  a  child  care  facility  under  applicable 
tribal  laws  and  regulations. 

"(B)  Multiple  taxpayers.— In  the  case  of 
a  facility  operated  by  more  than  1  taxpayer, 
such  facility  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified 
child  care  facility  of  each  taxpayer  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  are  met  separately. 

"(d)  Basis  Adjustments.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this 
section  for  any  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  property,  the  increase  in  the  basis  of 
such  property  which  would  (but  for  this  sub- 
section) result  from  such  expenditure  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  credit  so  al- 
lowed. 

"(e)  Recapture  of  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If.  as  of  the  close  of  any 
taxable  year,  there  is  a  recapture  event  with 
respect  to  any  qualified  child  care  facility. 
then  the  tax  of  the  taxpayer  under  this  chap- 
ter for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  applicable  recapture  percentage. 
and 

"(B)  the  ag-gregate  decrease  in  the  credits 
allowed  under  section  38  for  all  prior  taxable 
years  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
nonallowance  of  the  credit  described  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  RECAPTURE  PERCENTAGE.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  applicable  recapture  percentage 
shall  be  determined  from  the  following  table: 

If  the  recapture    The  applicable  recap- 
event  occurs  in:       ture  percentage  iw 

Yearl  100 

Year  2  66% 

Year  3  33'/^ 

Years  4  and  there- 
after   0    . 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
year  1  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  qualified  child  care 
facility  is  placed  into  service  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(3)  RECAPTURE  EVENT  DEFINED.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'recapture 
event'  means— 

"(A)  CESSATION  OF  OPERATION.— The  ces- 
sation of  the  operation  of  the  facility  as  a 
qualified  child  care  facility. 
"(B)  Change  in  ownership.— 
"(i)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  the  disposition  of  a  person's  inter- 
est in  a  qualified  child  care  facility  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  credit  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  was  allowable. 

"(11)  AGREEMENT  TO  ASSUME  CREDFT  ALLOW- 
ANCE   AND    RBCAPTiniE    LIABILITY.— Clause    (i) 

shall  not  apply  if  the  person  acquiring  such 
Interest  in  the  facility  agrees  in  writing  to 
assume  the  recapture  liability  of  the  person 
disposing  of  such  interest  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  such  disposition.  In  the  event 
of  such  an  assumption,  the  person  acquiring 
the  Interest  in  the  facility  shall  be  treated  as 
the  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  assessing  any 
recapture  liability  (computed  as  if  there  had 
been  no  change  in  ownership). 

"(4)  Special  rules.- 

"(A)  Tax  benefit  rule.— The  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  increased  under  para- 
graph (1)  only  with  respect  to  credits  allowed 
by  reason  of  this  section  which  were  used  to 
reduce  tax  liability.  In  the  case  of  credits 
not  80  used  to  reduce  tax  liability,  the 
carryforwards  and  carrybacks  under  section 
3B  sball  be  appropriately  adjusted. 

"(B)  No  CREorrs  against  tax.— Any  in- 
crease in  tax  under  this  subsection  shall  not 


be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
any  credit  under  subpart  A.  B.  or  D  of  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A. 

"(C)  No  RECAPTURE  BY  REASON  OF  CASUALTY 
L06S.— The  increase  in  tax  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  a  cessation  of  op- 
eration of  the  facility  as  a  qualified  child 
care  facility  by  reason  of  a  casualty  loss  to 
the  extent  such  loss  is  restored  by  recon- 
struction or  replacement  within  a  reasonable 
period  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Special  Aggregation  and  Allocation 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Aggregation  of  EXPENDrruREs.— 

"(A)  Controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section — 

"(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  qualified  child  care 
expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  under  this  section — 

'■(i)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

'■(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  person  shall  be  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  qualified  child  care 
expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 
Tie  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 

'•(2)  allocations.- 

"(A)  Allocation  in  case  of  multiple  em- 
ployers.—in  the  case  of  employers  to  which 
subsection  (c)(2)(B)  applies,  the  amount  of 
credit  allocable  to  each  such  employer  shall 
ba  its  proportionate  share  of  the  qualified 
child  care  expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Pass-thru  in  the  case  of  estates 
AMD  trusts.— Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply. 

'•(C)  Allocation  in  the  case  of  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the  cred- 
it shall  be  allocated  among  partners  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

"(3)  Controlled  group  of  corporations.— 
The  term  'controlled  group  of  corporations' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  lS63(a).  except  that^ 

"(A)  "more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it 
appears  in  section  1563(a)(1).  and 

"(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and  (e)(3)(C) 
of  section  1563. 

"(g)  Special  Rule  for  Pass-Thru  of 
Credit.— In  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 

"(1)  owns  an  interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business. 

"(2)  is  a  partner  in  a  partnership. 

"(3)  is  a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or  trust, 
or 

"(4)  is  a  shareholder  in  an  S  corporation. 

the  amount  allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  (separately  computed  with  respect 
to  such  person's  interest  In  such  trade  or 
business  or  entity)  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tax  attributable  to  that  portion  of  a  person's 
taxable  income  which  is  allocable  or 
apportionable  to  the  pereon's  interest  in 
sach  trade  or  business  or  entity. 


<«EC.  IIMB.  INDIAN  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  TAX  PAY- 
MENT CREDIT. 

"(a)  Amount  of  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  portion  of  the  tax  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  50  percent  of  the  taxable  income 
for  the  taxable  year  from  the  active  conduct 
of  an  Indian  enterprise  zone  business,  or 

"(B)  $8,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
full-time  Indian  employees  of  such  business 
during  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Limitation.- The  amount  of  the  In- 
dian enterprise  zone  tax  payment  credit  of 
any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect Co  any  Indian  enterprise  zone  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  payment  credit  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year 
under  Bectlon  1397  with  respect  to  such  zone. 

"(b)  Application  With  Other  CuEDrrs.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  (if 
any)  of— 

"(1)  the  regular  tax  for  the  taxable  year  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  Bubparts  A,  B.  and  D  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  this  chapter,  over 

"(2)  the  tentative  minimum  tax  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(c)  Amounts  Received  Outside  the  In- 
dian Enterprise  Zone.— In  determining  tax- 
able ificome  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
income  shall  not  be  treated  as  attributable 
to  the  active  conduct  of  an  Indian  enterprise 
zone  tiusiness  if  it  is  received  outside  of  the 
Indian  enterprise  zone.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  amounts  received 
from  a  person  who  is  not  a  related  pereon. 

"(d)  Indian  Enterprise  Zone  Business.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'Indian  enter- 
prise aone  business'  means  any  person— 

"(A>  which  is  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  on  an  Indian  en- 
terprise zone  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  income  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)  are  met.  and 

"(C)  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  which 
are  located  within  the  Indian  enterprise 
zone. 

"(2)  Income  eligibility  requirements.— 
The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  are  met 
if: 

"(A)  80  percent  test.— 80  percent  or  more 
of  the  gross  income  of  the  trade  or  business 
for  the  3-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  (or  such  portion 
of  such  period  as  may  be  applicable)  was  de- 
rived from  sources  within  an  Indian  enter- 
prise tone. 

"(B)  75  percent  test.— 75  percent  or  more 
of  the  gross  income  for  the  period  described 
in  sutafparagraph  (A)  was  derived  from  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an 
Indian  enterprise  zone. 

"Subpart  C — General  Provisions 
"Sec.  1397.  Overall  limitation  on  zone  Incen- 
tives. 
"Sec.  1397A.  Regulations. 

-SEC.  13a7.  OVERALL  LIMITATION  ON  ZONE  IN- 
CENTIVES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  allocating  offi- 
cial i«ith  respect  to  each  Indian  enterprise 
zone  ^all  make  allocations  of— 
"(1)  employment  credit  amounts. 
"(2)  capital  gain  deferral  amounts, 
"(3)  child  care  facility  amounts,  and 
"(4)  tax  payment  credit  amounts. 
"(b)  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Amounts 
allocated.— 

"(1)  LlMrTATION.- 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL. — No  amount  may  be  allo- 
cated under  subsection  (a)  by  the  allocating 
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t  may  be  allo- 
the  allocating 


official  with  respect  to  any  Indian  enterprise 
zone  if  such  allocation  would  result  in  the 
zone  limit  for  the  calendar  year  of  the  allo- 
cation (or  any  succeeding  calendar  year) 
being  reduced  below  zero. 

"(B)  Coordination  with  increase.- For 
purposes  of  applying  subparagraph  (A)  to  an 
allocation  during  any  calendar  year,  it  shall 
be  assumed  that  no  increase  in  the  zone 
limit  will  be  made  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  for 
any  succeeding  calendar  year  unless — 

"(i)  the  allocating  official  provides  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
Indian  enterprise  zone  will  be  entitled  to 
such  an  increase  for  such  succeeding  cal- 
endar year,  and 

"(11)  the  tribal  government  agrees  to  such 
recapture  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  in  cases  where  such  zone  is  not  enti- 
tled to  such  increase. 

"(2)  Zone  limit.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(A)  Basic  amount.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  zone  limit  for  any  In- 
dian enterprise  zone  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  sum  of^ 

"(I)  SIO.000.000.  plus 

"(II)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(11)  with  respect  to  such  zone. 

"(11)  Amount  allocated  on  population.— 
The  amount  determined  under  this  clause 
with  respect  to  any  Indian  enterprise  zone  is 
the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
S50.000.000  as— 

"(I)  the  population  of  the  reservation  in 
which  the  zone  is  located,  bears  to 

"(II)  the  total  population  of  all  reserva- 
tions containing  Indian  enterprise  zones  des- 
ignated during  such  calendar  year. 

"(ill)  Specul  rule.— In  any  case  where 
fewer  or  more  than  5  Indian  enterprise  zones 
are  designated  during  any  calendar  year, 
clause  (11)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
for  '$50,000,000'  an  amount  equal  to  $50,000,000 
multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  number 
of  Indian  enterprise  zones  designated  during 
such  calendar  year,  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  5. 

"(B)  Increase  in  limft  for  certain  tribal, 

state  or  local  EXPENDrrURES.- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  amount  of  the  zone 
limit  for  any  Indian  enterprise  zone  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  increased  by  the  lesser 
of- 

"(I)  10  percent  of  the  limit  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(11)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(11)  with  respect  to  such  zone  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(11)  Amount  of  increase.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i).  the  amount  determined  under  this 
clause  with  respect  to  any  Indian  enterprise 
zone  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  tribal.  State,  and  local  business  in- 
centives with  respect  to  such  zone  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and 

"(II)  the  qualified  tribal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  expenditures  with  respect  to 
such  zone  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Tribal,  state,  and  local  business  in- 
centives.—The  tribal.  Stote.  and  local  busi- 
ness incentives  with  respect  to  any  Indian 
enterprise  zone  for  any  calendar  year  is  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  property  tax  or  sales 
tax  abatements  provided  during  tribal. 
State,  or  local  fiscal  years  ending  in  such 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  otherwise  tax- 
able property  or  sales  in  such  zone, 

"(11)  the  aggregate  grants  made  by  any 
tribe.  State,  or  local  government  during  such 


fiscal  years  to  startup  and  other  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  such  zone,  plus 

"(ill)  5  percent  of  the  total  outstanding 
balance  (as  of  the  close  of  such  fiscal  years) 
of  loans  made  by  any  tribe.  State,  or  local 
government  to  startup  and  other  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  such  zone. 

No  loan  shall  be  taken  into  account  under 
clause  (ill)  unless  the  tribe,  State,  or  local 
government  bears  the  risk  of  any  default 
with  respect  to  such  loan. 

"(B)  QUAUFIED  tribal,  STATE.  AND  LOCAL 
governmental  EXPENDITURES.- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  qualified  tribal. 
State,  and  local  governmental  expenditures 
with  respect  to  any  Indian  enterprise  zone 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  the  excess  (if 
any)  of— 

"(I)  the  specified  expenditures  during  trib- 
al. State,  or  local  fiscal  years  ending  in  such 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  zone,  over 

"(II)  the  adjusted  base  period  expenditures 
for  such  zone. 

"(11)  Specified  expenditures.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'speci- 
fied expenditures'  means — 

"(I)  any  expenditures  by  any  tribal,  Sute, 
or  local  government  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, repair,  or  maintenance  of  public 
improvements  or  facilities  in  the  Indian  en- 
terprise zone,  plus 

"(H)  any  expenditures  by  any  tribal.  State, 
or  local  government  for  police  or  fire  protec- 
tion to  the  extent  allocable  to  the  Indian  en- 
terprise zone. 

"(ill)  Adjusted  base  period  expendi- 
tures.— For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'adjusted  base  period  ext>enditures' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year — 

"(I)  the  aggregate  specified  expenditures 
during  tribal.  State,  or  local  fiscal  years  end- 
ing in  calendar  year  1990  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  enterprise  zone,  increased  by 

"(II)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  increase  is  being 
determined  (as  determined  under  section 
1(f)(3)  by  substituting  '1990'  for  '1987'). 

"(iv)  Adjustment  for  certain  capital  ex- 
penditures.- For  purposes  of  clause  (lilKI). 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment may  disregard  any  expenditures  if  such 
Secretary  determines  that  such  expenditures 
were  unusual  and  not  recurring  and  that  in- 
clusion of  such  expenditures  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(C)  DETERMINA-nONS  BY  SECSIETARY  OF 
HOUSING       AND      URBAN       DEVELOPMENT.— The 

amount  of  the  tribal.  State,  and  local  busi- 
ness incentives  and  qualified  tribal.  State,  or 
local  governmental  exi>enditures  with  re- 
spect to  any  Indian  enterprise  zone  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(D)  Small  business  concern.— The  term 
'small  business  concern'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  3(a)  of  the  Srhall 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632(a)). 

"(c)  Operating  Rules.- 

"(1)  Employment  credit  amounts.— Any 
allocation  of  an  employment  credit 
amount— 

"(A)  shall  specify  the  employer  and  taxable 
year  to  which  such  allocation  applies:  and 

"(B)  shall  reduce  the  zone  limit  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  taxable  year  begins 

by cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  amount 

so  allocated. 

"(2)  Capital  gains  deferral  amount.— 
Any  allocation  of  capital  gains  deferral 
amount— 


"(A)  shall  specify  the  taxpayer  and  the 
taxable  year  to  which  such  allocation  ap- 
plies, and 

"(B)  shall  reduce  the  zone  limit  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  taxable  year  begins 

by cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  amount 

so  allocated. 

"(3)  Child  care  FAauTY  credit  amount.— 
Any  allocation  of  a  child  care  facility  credit 
amount — 

"(A)  shall  specify  the  taxpayer  and  taxable 
year  to  which  such  allocation  applies,  and 

"(B)  shall  reduce  the  zone  limit  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  taxable  year  begins 

by cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  amount 

so  allocated. 

"(4)  Tax  PA-i-MENT  credit  amount.— Any  al- 
location of  a  tax  payment  credit  amount>— 

"(A)  shall  specify  the  taxpayer  and  taxable 
year  to  which  such  allocation  applies,  and 

"(B)  shall  reduce  the  zone  limit  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  taxable  year  begins 

by cents  for  each  dollar  of  the  amount 

so  allocated. 

"(d)  Retroactive  Allocations  Not  Effec- 
tive.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  retroactive  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective. 

•(2)  Retroactive  alloca'Hon.- For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  term  'retroactive 
allocation'  means  any  allocation  of— 

"(A)  an  employment  credit  amount  after 
the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  to  which 
such  allocation  applies. 

"(B)  a  capital  gains  deferral  amount  after 
the  sale  or  exchange  involved, 

"(C)  a  child  care  facility  credit  amount 
after  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  to 
which  such  allocation  applies,  or 

"(D)  a  tax  payment  credit  amount  after 
the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  to  which 
such  allocation  applies. 

"(e)  Allocating  Official— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'allocating  ofilcial' 
means  the  official  appointed  as  provided  in 
section  1391(c)(2)  as  the  official  responsible 
for  making  allocations  under  this  section. 
-SEC.  1S«7A  REGinj^'n(N«& 

"The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Including — 

"(1)  regulations  limiting  the  benefit  of  this 
part  in  circumstances  where  such  benefits,  in 
com'-'nation  with  benefits  provided  under 
othc  .Tederal  programs,  would  result  in  an 
acti\  •  y  being  100  percent  or  more  subeldlzed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and 

"(2)  regulations  preventing  avoidance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  part." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  subchapter  T  the 
following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  U.  Designation  and  treatment 
of  Indian  enterprise  zones." 

SEC.  102.  CONnNUATION  OP  QUALIFIED  SMALL 
ISSUE  aONVS  FOR  INDIAN  ENTKR- 
PRISEZONEa 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  144  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  qualified 
small  issue  bonds)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  Exception  from  TERMiNA-noN  for  In- 
dian enterprise  zone  property.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (12XA)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  issue — 

"(1)  which  is  described  in  paragraph  (12XB) 
determined  by  only  taking  Into  account 
property  located  in  an  Indian  enterprise 
zone,  and 

"(ii)  which  is  approved  by  the  official  des- 
ignated under  section  1391(c)(2)  for  such  zone. 
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"(B)  Property  which  ceases  to  be  used  in 

A  ZONE.— If— 

"(1)  nnanciDK  Is  provided  for  any  property 
from  the  proceeds  of  any  issue  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (A)  applies,  and 

"(11)  such  property  ceases  to  be  used  pri- 
marily in  an  Indian  enterprise  zone  (other 
than  by  reason  of  the  termination  of  the  des- 
ignation of  such  zone  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  section  1391(dXl)), 
no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
chapter  for  interest  on  such  financing  which 
accrues  after  the  date  of  such  cessation." 
SEC.  109.  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS  ISSUED  BY  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

Section  7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  Indian  tribal  governments 
treated  as  States  for  certain  purposes)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  IIM.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Minimum  Tax.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 56  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(relating  to  adjustments  in  computing  alter- 
native minimum  taxable  income)'is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Indian  enterprise  zone  provisions.— 
The  provisions  of  part  II  of  subchapter  U 
shall  not  apply." 

(b)  Indian  Enterprise  Zone  Employment 
CREorr  and  Child  Care  Facility  CREorr 
Part  of  General  Business  Credit.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  38  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  general  business  credit)  is  amended  by 
striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6). 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7)  and  inserting  a  comma,  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(8)  the  Indian  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment credit  determined  under  section 
13M(a),  and 

"(9)  the  Indian  enterprise  zone  child  care 
facility  credit  determined  under  section 
13S6A(a)." 

(c)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Portion  of 
Waoes  Equal  to  Indian  Enterprise  Zone 
Employment  Credit.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  280C  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  certain  expenses  for  which 
credits  are  allowable)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "the  amount  of  the  credit 
determined  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 51(a)"  and  inserting  "the  sum  of  the 
credits  determined  for  the  taxable  year 
under  sections  51(a)  and  1394(a)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Targeted  Jobs  Credit" 
In  the  subsection  heading  and  inserting  "Em- 
ployment Credits". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  196  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  deduction  for  certain  un- 
used business  credits)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and 
inserting  a  comma,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  the  Indian  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment credit  determined  under  section 
I3B4(a),  and 

"(7)  the  Indian  enterprise  zone  child  care 
facility  credit  determined  under  section 
13BSA(a)." 

(d)  Other  Amendments — 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
Code  (relating  to^  carryovers  in  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(36)  Indian  enterprise  zone  provisions.— 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  subchapter  U. 
and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 


scribed by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter U  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1371(d)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  coordination  with  invest- 
ment credit  recapture)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fallowing  "section  1394(d)(3)(B)  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1396(c)(1)(C)". 
SEC.  106.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Bonds.— The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 102  and  103  of  this  title  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  bonds  issueA  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thss  Act. 

(c)  Requirement  for  HUD  Regulations.- 
Not  later  than  the  date  4  months  after  the 
dtte  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  issue  regulations — 

(1)  establishing  the  procedures  for  nomi- 
nating areas  for  designation  as  Indian  enter- 
prise zones,  and 

1 2)  establishing  a  method  for  comparing 
the  factors  listed  in  section  1392(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  this 
title). 

TITLE  n— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOREIGN- 
TRADE  ZONES  IN  INDIAN  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 
SEC.  201.  FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONE  PREFERENCES. 

(a)  Preference  in  Establishment  of  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  in  Indian  Enterprise 
Zones. — In  processing  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  entitled  "To  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
foreign-trade  zones  in  ports  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  to  expedite  and  encourage  for- 
eign commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved June  18,  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81a-81u),  the 
Ftoreign-Trade  Zone  Board  shall  consider  on 
a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  the  processing  of  any 
application  involving  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign-trade  zone  within  an  Indian  enter- 
prise zone  designated  pursuant  to  section 
1S91  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as 
added  by  this  Act). 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— In  processing 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  ports  of 
entry  pursuant  to  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  1,  1914  (19  U.S.C.  2),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  consider  on  a  priority 
basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  processing  of  any  application 
iBvolving  the  establishment  of  a  port  of 
entry  which  is  necessary  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign-trade  zone  within  an 
Indian  enterprise  zone. 

(c)  Appucation  Evaluation.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign-trade zones  and  ports  of  entry  in  con- 
nection with  Indian  enterprise  zones,  the 
Porelgn-Trade  Zone  Board  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  approve  the  applica- 
tions, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  their  respective  statutory 
responsibilities. 

TITLE  ni— STUDY 
sec.  301.  STUDY  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TAX  EN- 
TERPRISE ZONE  INCENTIVES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiry  and  the  Comptroller  (Jeneral  shall 
each  conduct  a  study  of  the  overall  impact  of 


this  Act,  including  the  effectiveness  of  the 
incendves  provided  in  attracting  businesses 
to  Indian  reservations. 

(b)  Eeport.— The  report  of  each  such  study 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  July  1, 
1995,  Qo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Comniittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

Bummary  of  the  Indian  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1991 

GOALS 

1.  To  revitalize  economically  and  phys- 
ically distressed  Indian  reservations,  pri- 
marily by  encouraging  the  formation  of  new 
businesses  and  the  retention  and  expansion 
of  existing  businesses; 

2.  TD  promote  meaningful  employment  for 
Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations: 

3.  lb  encourage  self  determination  by  de- 
veloping viable  reservation  economies;  and 

4.  TY)  raise  Indian  Incomes,  thereby  reduc- 
ing poverty  levels  and  providing  the  means 
for  aohievlng  a  satisfactory  standard  of  liv- 
ing on  Indian  reservations. 

NOMINATION  CRITERIA 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  to  designate  12  demonstra- 
tion Indian  tax  enterprise  zones  (EZ'a).  The 
Secretary  is  to  apply  certain  criteria  dis- 
cussed below  to  rank  those  applications  sub- 
mitted by  Tribal  governments.  No  more  than 
five  zcnes  are  to  be  designated  in  1992,  and  no 
more  than  four  additional  zones  in  1993.  The 
following  requirements  must  be  met  by  any 
nominated  area. 

1.  Population.  The  area  must  have  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  75  residents. 

2.  Distress.  The  area  must  be  one  of  wide- 
spread poverty,  unemployment,  and  general 
distress. 

3.  3ize.  The  nominated  area  may  not  ex- 
ceed 100  square  miles.  The  boundary  must  be 
continuous  or  consist  of  not  more  than  five 
noncontiguous  parcels.  The  EZ  must  be  ac- 
cessible to  a  labor  force  of  Indian  employees, 
and  tlie  EZ  must  be  located  entirely  within 
one  Indian  reservation. 

4.  Unemployment  rate.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  the  reservation  must  be  not  less 
than  1.5  times  the  national  unemployment 
rate,  as  determined  by  the  appropriate  avail- 
able data. 

5.  Poverty  rate.  The  poverty  rate  for  the 
reserration  must  be  at  least  20  percent,  as 
deterfnined  by  the  most  recent  census  data 
availnble. 

SELECTION  CRFTERIA 

From  all  the  areas  nominated  for  EZ  des- 
ignation, the  Secretary  shall  make  the  selec- 
tion based  on  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  willingness  of  the  nominating  tribal 
government  to  undertake  special  efforts  to 
attract  businesses  to  EZs,  including  such 
possibilities  as: 

a.  An  increase  in  the  level  of  public  serv- 
ices, or  in  the  efficiency  of  the  delivery  of 
public  services,  within  the  EZ. 

b.  Actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streaniline  paperwork  requirements  relating 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  suitable  business  site  or 
othei*  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  business 
within  the  EZ. 

c.  Involvement  in  the  EZ  program  by  pub- 
lic anthorities  or  private  entities,  organiza- 
tions, neighborhood  associations,  and  com- 
munity groups, 

d.  The  giving  of  special  preference  to  con- 
tractors owned  and  operated  by  Indian 
groups  or  individuals. 
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e.  The  lease  at  below  fair  market  value  of 
land  in  the  BZ  to  organizations  agreeing  to 
operate  a  business  on  the  land. 

f.  The  adoption  of  modem  commercial 
codes,  dispute  resolution  mechanisms,  or 
other  improvements  in  the  legal  environ- 
ment for  businesses  within  the  EZ.  and 

g.  The  improvement  of  the  physical  infra- 
structure within  the  EZ. 

2.  The  effectiveness  and  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  the  tribal  commitments  to  make 
efforts  to  attract  business  to  the  EZ  will  be 
carried  out. 

3.  The  level  of  commitments  by  private  en- 
tities of  additional  resources  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy  of  the  EZ.  including 
the  creation  of  new  or  expanded  business  ac- 
tivities. 

4.  The  degree  of  social  and  economic  depri- 
vation on  the  reservation  for  which  the  EZ  is 
proposed. 

5.  The  economic  potential  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  buslnes  enterprises  as  a  result  of  EZ 
designation,  taking  into  account  particu- 
larly the  number  of  jobs  to  be  created  and  re- 
tained. 

TAX  INCENTIVES 

Businesses  locating  within  an  EZ  will  re- 
ceive certain  tax  incentives  for  a  period  to 
be  designated  by  the  tribal  government  but 
not  to  exceed  25  years. 

1.  Wage  credit. 

a.  If  an  EZ  business  has  more  than  60  per- 
cent Indian  employees,  the  employer  wftl  be 
permitted  to  claim  a  credit  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  (a)  wag-es  paid  by  this  business  plus 
(b)  the  cost  of  health  insurance  provided  to 
employees.  No  credit  may  be  claimed  with 
respect  to  employees  eamng  wag'es  in  excess 
of  $30,000  per  year. 

b.  If  an  EZ  employer  has  a  work  force  com- 
posed of  fewer  than  60  percent  Indian  em- 
ployees, the  wagre  and  health  insurance  cred- 
it will  be  10  percent. 

2.  Capital  gain  deferral.  Income  taxes  on 
capital  gains  will  be  deferred  for  up  to  10 
years,  if  the  capital  gain  is  reinvested  within 
an  EZ.  Eligible  capital  gains  can  be  obtained 
on  or  off  the  reservation.  The  reinvestment 
must  be  maintained  for  at  least  five  years  to 
obtain  this  tax  benefit. 

3.  Child  Care  Facility  Investment  Credit.  A 
25  percent  credit  will  be  provided  to  employ- 
ers and  others  who  make  investments  in 
child  care  facilities  within  an  EZ.  The  credit 
is  limited  to  (400,000  in  any  year. 

4.  Corporate  income  tax  payment  credit. 
EZ  businesses  will  receive  a  tax  credit  equal 
to  50  percent  of  their  tax  payment  on  their 
earnings  of  corporate  income  within  the  EZ 
(the  practical  effect  is  to  provde  a  50  percent 
corporate  tax  exemption  for  Income  earned 
within  the  EZ).  Tax  credits  under  this  provi- 
sion can  not  exceed  S8.000  per  year  per  Indian 
employee.  This  credit  is  patterned  after  the 
P^ierto  Rico  tax  exemption  which  has  long 
excluded  100  percent  of  corporate  Income 
trom  taxation. 

OTHER  EZ  PROVISIONS 

Small  Issue  Bonds.  Tribes  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  make  use  of  small 
issue  bonds,  if  the  bond  revenues  are  used  in 
an  EZ.  Under  current  law,  after  1991  there 
will  no  longer  be  authority  for  the  use  of 
small  issue  bonds. 

Trade  Zoilfe  Designation.  Applications  for 
foreign  trade  zones  within  an  EZ  irlll  receive 
priority  in  the  review  process  for  trade  zone 
designation.  Designation  as.  a  foreign  trade 
zone  will  permit  stora«:e,  exhibition,  sale  and 
ereneral  dealing  (e.g.,  repackaging,  assem-. 
bling.  distributing,  sorting)  with  respect  to 
foreign  goods  entering  and  leaving  ths  Unit- 


ed States  without  subjecting  it  to  United 
States  customs  duties. 

PRIVATE  ACTIVmr  BONDS 

Indian  tribes  will  be  permitted  to  make  use 
of  private  activity  bonds  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Prior  to  1987  Indian  tribes  were 
treated  as  states  for  purposes  of  issuing  tax 
exempt  bonds  for  "essential  governmental 
functions"  but  were  not  allowed  to  issue  pri- 
vate activity  bonds.  Under  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1967,  tribes  were  allowed 
to  issue  private  activity  bonds,  but  only 
under  tightly  restricted  circumstances  that 
have  largely  precluded  use  of  these  bonds  by 
tribes.  The  special  restrictions  applied  to  In- 
dian tribes  would  be  removed.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  would  apply  to  all  tribes  and  res- 
ervations and  would  not  be  limited  to  EZ's. 

VOLUME  CAP 

A  volume  cap  will  control  the  total  annual 
revenue  cost  to  the  Treasury.  Each  EZ  will 
be  subject  to  aggregate  annual  limits — on  av- 
erage J20  million  per  year  per  EZ— on  the 
amount  of  tax  credits  and  other  tax  incen- 
tives that  can  be  obtained.  A  set  of  operating 
rules  will  determine  how  much  of  the  overall 
zone  credit  will  be  allocated  to  each  EZ  busi- 
ness. The  specific  details  of  these  operating 
rules  require  the  i)erformance  of  a  set  of 
technical  calculations  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation.  Rather  than  wait  for  the 
calculations  to  be  made,  the  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced with  blanks  where  speclflc;fiumeral 
factors  will  later  be  substituted.  The  operat- 
ing rules  will  follow  the  same  principles  as 
already  developed  for  H.R.  11  (the  Enterprise 
Zone  Incentives  Act  of  1991),  but  with  suit- 
able modifications  made  to  reflect  the  dif- 
ferences from  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  384.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  reductions  in  the  CHAMPUS 
mental  health  benefit,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

CHAMPUS  MENTAL  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
RESTORATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  grood 
friend  from  Ohio,  Senator  Glenn— the 
distingruished  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee — to  intro- 
duce the  CHAMPUS  Mental  Health 
Benefit  Restoration  Act. 

This  legislation  will  delay,  for  1  year, 
the  implementation  of  the  changes 
that  were  made  last  year  to  the  critical 
mental  health  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able, through  the  CHAMPUS  Program, 
to  the  dependents  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  President,  during  debate  over  the 
1990  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills  last  year, 
some  proposed  that  the  CHAMPUS 
mental  health  benefit  be  slashed.  This 
occurred  at  the  very  time  that  we  were 
preparing  for  a  possible  conflict  in  the 
gulf  and  asking  so  much  sacrifice  of 
our  Nation's  military  personnel  and 
their  families.  At  that  time.  Senator 
Glenn  and  I  fought  this  effort,  arguing 
that  this  was  not  an  apix-oprlate  time 
to  be  radically  restructuring  a  bene- 
fit—particularly one  as  critical  to  the 


health  and  well-being  of  those  who 
were  currently  under  so  much  stress. 
One  of  the  principal  concerns  we  had  is 
that  no  in-depth  studies  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  not  one  hearing  had  been 
held  on  how  and  whether  the  mental 
health  benefit  ought  to  be  restruc- 
tured. 

Unfortunately,  our  efforts  were  not  a 
total  success.  While  we  were  able  to 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  cuts  and  se- 
cure separate  treatment  for  children 
and  adults,  we  still  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable about  Congress  pulling^  any 
part  of  the  rug  out  ffom  under  those 
from  whom  we  were  asking  so  much 
sacrifice. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  are  no  longer 
preparing  for  conflict — we  are  in  con- 
flict. And  I  dare  say  that  the  concern 
we  had  last  year  about  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  those  from  whom  we 
are  asking  so  much  sacrifice  is  even 
greater  today.  It  is  just  plain  not  right 
to  be  implementing  such  an  arbitrary 
benefit  reduction  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  great  potential  need  for  services. 

While  a  restructuring  of  the  mental 
health  benefit  may  ultimately  make 
sense,  now  is  not  the  time.  We  must 
not  be  doing  it  at  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  so  much  sacrifice  of  military 
families  and  they  are  under  such  in- 
creased stress.  In  addition,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  need  to  examine  any 
potential  benefit  change  very  closely 
before  ultimately  moving  forward. 

This  legislation  will  give  us  that 
time,  as  it  delays  the  implementation 
of  the  benefit  change  until  1  year  after 
the  gulf  conflict  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  again 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  for  his  able  assistance 
in  putting  this  proposal  together,  and 
for  his  willingness  to  ag-ain  take  on 
this  issue.  To  do  anything  less  than  re- 
examine the  wisdom  of  allowing  those 
benefit  reductions  to  be  implemented 
at  this  time  would  be  failing  those  who 
are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  so  much. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  aj)- 
preciation  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  as  well — specifically.  Congress- 
men BUSTAMANTE  and  Machtley,  who 
are  introducing  the  companion  to  this 
legislation  this  afternoon.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  we  attempt 
to  move  this  bill  without  delay.  As 
such,  I  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
seriously  consider  supporting,  if  not 
cosponsoring,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  g\ilf  conflict  is  not 
only  prevalent  on  the  minds  of  our  Na- 
tions  military  personnel  and  their 
families — it  is  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  every  American.  To  one  degree  or 
another,  it  seems  that  all  Americans 
have  been  affected  by  this  conflict. 
People  all  across  our  Nation  are  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  those  serving  in  the  gulf.  Many  have 
concerns  about  the  potential  threat  of 
terrorism  here  at  home.  I  have  been 
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heartened  to  learn  of  the  volunteer  ef- 
forts across  this  country  to  reach  out 
to  those  in  need  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
flict. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  focus  on  one  of 
these  efforts — launched  by  the  Amer- 
ican Psychologrical  Association.  In  con- 
junction with  a  number  of  our  Nation's 
large  corporations,  they  have  just  pro- 
duced a  booklet  to  provide  people  with 
helpful  pointers  as  to  how  to  handle 
the. stress.  In  addition,  they  are  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  speakers"  pools 
and  toll-free  numbers  through  which 
individuals  and  communities  can  re- 
ceive assistance  in  coping  with  this 
conflict.  They  are  hearing  from  over 
1,000  psychologists  a  day  from  across 
the  country  who  want  to  volunteer 
their  time  to  this  effort. 

The  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
network  of  phone  banks  around  the  Na- 
tion to  provide  access  to  the  services  of 
volunteers.  They  have  also  prepared  an 
information  brochure  to  apprise  the 
public  of  this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  brochure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  effort  of  groups  like  the 
American  Psychological  Association 
who  are  reaching  out  to  others  in  this 
time  of  need  by  volunteering  their 
services.  President  Bush  has  often  spo- 
ken of  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  in 
America.  I  would  suggest  that  this  is 
one  example  of  that  spirit — Americans 
reaching  out  to  fellow  Americans  in  a 
time  of  need. 

I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  CHAMPUS  Mental  Health 
Benefit  Restoration  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  384 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'CHAMPUS 
Mental  Health  Beneflt  Restoration  Act". 

SEC.  S.  DELAY  IN  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CHANGES 
TO  CHAMPUS  MENTAL  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFIT. 

(a)  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  703  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510;  104  Stat.  1583) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows — 

"(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  as 
specified  by  law  or  Presidential  proclama- 
tion and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  mental 
health  services  provided  under  Section  1079 
or  10S6  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  on  or 
after  that  date." 

(b)  Implementation  of  Section  8044  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-511;  104 
Stat.  1884)  shall  not  occur  until  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  as  specified  by  law  or  Pres- 
idential proclamation  and  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  mental  health  services  provided 


under  Section  1079  and  1086  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  on  or  after  that  date. 

S«C.  3.  TREATMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  purposes  of  expenditures  related  to 
this  Act,  all  direct  or  discretionary  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  this  Act  are  emergency 
eipenditures  related  to  Operations  Desert 
Slileld  and  Desert  Storm,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)(D)  and  262(e)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Elmergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  as  amended  by 
Section  13101  of  Public  Law  101-508. 

How  To  Find  Calm  in  a  Time  of  Conflict— 
A  Guide  for  adults.  Parents,  Schools, 
Communities,  and  Employers  in  This  Time 
of  Crisis 

(Prepared  by  the  Practice  Directorate  of  the 

American  Psychological  Association) 

(Written  by  Dennis  D.  Emory,  Ph.D.  Ellen 

McGrath.  Ph.D.  &.  Alice  Rubinstein,  Ed.D.) 

"Since  the  war  started.  I  can't  sleep  well. 

Now  I  have  headaches,  too  *  *  *." 

■My  child  is  afraid  to  go  to  school,  because 

of  all  this  talk  about  bombs  and  terrorism 

*  *  *  " 

"My  feelings  are  all  over  the  map — afraid, 
worried,  sad,  and  angry  *  *  *." 

"People  at  work  seem  to  have  such  short 
fuses  and  are  having  a  hard  time  getting 
things  done  *  "'  *." 

"I  feel  like  Tm  addicted  to  the  news.  I  keep 
it  on  all  the  time  at  home  and  work.  I  have 
a  hard  time  doing  anything  else  *  *  *." 

These  reactions  are  normal  given  the  crisis 
we  face  today  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  the 
times  that  are  not  normal. 

Even  for  those  not  directly  involved,  the 
worry  of  war  haunts  us  .  .  .  fear  of  losing 
loved  ones,  worry  about  terrorism,  anxiety 
about  the  future,  a  sense  of  helplessness, 
arger  toward  those  who  seem  resjwnsible, 
jumpiness,  irritation,  distrust  of  those 
around  us.  'coniusion  about  what  to  do  and 
whom  to  trust,  sadness,  reopening  of  old 
wounds  and  grief. 

Studies  show  that  these  feelings  are  com- 
mon during  times  of  conflict.  These  feelings 
alter  the  way  we  act  with  others — those  we 
love,  our  families,  our  children,  our  friends 
and  our  coworkers.  The  conflict  seems  to 
cross  political  boundaries  into  our  personal 
lives.  Today  as  we  watch  Desert  Storm, 
there  is  a  need  for  calm  in  the  eye  of  the  con- 
nict. 

There  are  positive  steps  we  can  take  to 
ease  the  impact  of  the  crisis  on  our  own 
lives.  This  pamphlet  offers  suggestions  for 
coping  that  have  worked  for  others  in  the 
plist. 

Not  every  "first-aid"  suggestion  works  for 
everyone  and  individuals  react  differently.  If 
you  continue  to  feel  troubled  or  distressed, 
remember  you  are  not  alone.  There  are  well- 
established  mental-health  resources  in  each 
of  our  communities  to  help.  Asking  for  help 
c».n  be  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  recover  a 
sense  of  calm — even  if  you  feel  worried  about 
aeking  for  help. 

This  pamphlet  offers  ideas  for  adults,  par- 
ents, schools,  community  groups  and  em- 
ployers. Ways  exist  for  all  of  us  to  Increase 
our  sense  of  calm. 

WAYS  FOR  ADULTS  TO  COPE  WITH— 

Worry. — A  crisis  usually  makes  people 
worry.  What  makes  worry  so  difficult  is  how 
it  runs  our  lives. 

One  way  to  reduce  worry  is  simply  to  tell 
yourself  it  is  O.K.  to  share  your  worries  with 
Others.  And  set  aside  specific  times  during 
the  day  to  worry.  That  way.  you  can  control 
your  worry.  Instead  of  It  controlling  you. 

We  all  want  to  know  what  Is  happening.  On 
some  days,  or  for  part  of  the  day,  put  limits 


on  tlSie  spent  watching  the  news,  reading 
about  the  war,  or  talking  about  the  crisis. 
Being  a  "news  junkie"  can  increase  anxiety. 
So  spind  time  relaxing — take  a  walk,  take  a 
bath,  listen  to  music,  or  watch  a  video.  By 
distracting  yourself  with  pleasant  activities, 
you  c»n  feel  calmer. 

Remember,  too,  families  and  friends  are  a 
powerful  resource  for  support.  Schedule  time 
for  family  activities  and  informal  discus- 
sions. 

Anger.— Resentment  and  anger  are  normal 
in  times  of  crisis.  Feelings  like.  "Why  Is  this 
happening  to  me  or  to  someone  I  love?  It  Is 
not  fair,"  or  rage  at  war  In  general  are  com- 
mon. One  way  to  cope  with  anger  Is  to  accept 
it  as  A  healthy  reaction.  Channel  your  anger 
Into  energy;  build  something,  exercise,  send 
care  packages  to  the  troops,  write  to  elected 
offlcUls,  keep  a  diary  to  express  yo«ir  feel- 
ings. 

Headaches. — The  pain  from  headaches  can 
signal  tension  and  caution  us  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  Sometimes,  headaches  happen 
after  we've  had  to  face  something  stressful. 
Try  the  tips  listed  above  to  reduce  worry  or 
anger  to  ease  your  stress.  Other  physical 
signs  of  stress  are  common — eating  too 
much,  eating  too  little,  stomachaches,  rash- 
es. Inability  to  concentrate.  And.  remember 
there  may  be  other  problems  behind  these 
symptoms.  If  these  symptoms  persist,  con- 
tact your  physician. 

Sletp  problems. — Tension  can  disrupt  your 
sleep.  You  may  find  yourself  sleeping  more 
or  lesB  than  usual.  Use  the  bed  only  for  rest 
and  intimacy— not  for  TV  watching,  eating 
or  reading.  Let  your  bed  become  a  safe,  calm 
place  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

WAYS  FOR  ADULTS  TO  MANAGE— 

Feeling  down. — Coupled  with  other  day-to- 
day problems,  the  crisis  In  the  Gulf  can  leave 
us  feeling  helpless  and  sad.  Some  of  us  may 
even  lose  our  hope  for  the  future.  If  you  find 
yourself  feeling  down,  try  lifting  your  mood 
by  using  a  Five  A's  approach: 

Action — A  key  in  keeping  your  spirits  high 
is  to  Btay  active.  List  some  things  you  have 
been  wanting  to  do  but  haven't.  Choose  to  do 
some  things  just  for  yourself.  Pick  some- 
thing from  the  list  each  day.  But  don't  cre- 
ate additional  stress  by  trying  to  do  too 
much.  Praise  yourself  when  you  complete  a 
task.  Share  your  success  with  others. 

Allies— Draw  on  relationships  at  home  and 
work  to  feel  more  connected  during  the  cri- 
sis. Socialize  more.  Spend  more  time  talking 
to  coworkers.  Use,  the  phone  more.  When  you 
go  out  with  friends,  it  is  O.K.  to  spend  time 
talking  about  your  feelings. 

Ask  for  help— Ask  for  help  when  you  feel 
overwhelmed  or  stressed.  Ask  a  relative  or 
friend  to  babysit  so  you  can  have  time  to  be 
with  your  friends  or  spouse.  Ask  a  coworker 
to  h*lp  with  a  project.  Exercise  with  a 
friend. 

Assist  others— You  can  get  a  "  helper's 
high"  when  you  help  others.  Now.  more  than 
ever.  It  Is  time  to  work  with  schools,  the 
homeless,  volunteer  agencies  or  local  sup- 
port groups. 

Affirmative  thinking— Although  It  sounds 
simplistic,  positive  thinking  generates  posi- 
tive Outcomes — and  keeps  us  healthier  and 
less  depressed.  Positive  thoughts  are  state- 
ment* like,  "I  cope  well.  I'm  O.K.  and  I  can 
do  It."  Ask  others  to  tell  you  when  you  are 
thinking  too  negatively.  Express  positive 
thoughts — even  when  you  don't  feel  like  It. 
When  you  focus  on  the  positive,  you  can 
change  your  mood— for  the  better. 

WAYS  TO  EASE  CHILDREN'S— 

Fejur. — "Violence  makes  children  afraid,  and 
they'll  ask  many  questions.  "Will  they  bomb 
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here?  Will  you  get  drafted?  Will  1  have  to 
wear  a  gas  mask?  Children  need  answers. 
They  also  want  information  and  reassurance: 
"Am  I  safe?  Will  you  take  care  of  me?  Mom, 
Dad — are  you  O.K.?"  Here's  how  to  respond: 

Younger  children — EIncourage  preschoolers 
and  children  up  through  age  10  to  talk  about 
their  fears.  Young  children  need  physical 
contact  to  feel  safe.  Let  them  sit  in  your  lap 
or  cuddle  them  when  you  talk.  Tell  them  it 
is  O.K.  to  feel  alt^aid.  Monitor  their  TV  time 
and  talk  with  them  about  what  they  see  on 
TV.  Say  things  like,  "Those  things  on  TV 
are  scary.  Even  soldiers  are  scared  some- 
times. You  are  safe  and  loved." 

Children  often  see  changes  in  the  world 
around  them  as  threats  to  their  safety.  So 
explain  that  having  more  policemen  at  air- 
ports and  more  security  at  school  are  to 
make  sure  they  are  safe. 

Older  children — Many  preteens  and  teens 
are  sensitive  to  what  is  happening  around 
them.  They  may  express  fear  through  games. 
Acknowledge  that  some  adults  and/or  their 
peers  may  be  worried,  sad,  or  upset.  Let 
them  know  this  is  normal  and  not  directed 
at  them.  When  they  talk  about  their  fears, 
don't  say  "that's  silly."  Invite  the  child  to 
think  through  the  logic  of  his  fears.  Your 
support  can  help  your  child  feel  safe  and 
know  the  danger  is  distant. 

All  children— If  you  tell  a  child  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  afraid,  two  things  may  happen. 
First,  the  child  may  think  you  are  lying,  as 
talk  of  the  war  is  everywhere  and  others  are 
aftald.  Second,  children  may  think  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  being  frightened. 

We  often  want  to  "protect"  our  children, 
so  we  may  avoid  talking  about  the  war.  How- 
ever, they  will  hear  about  it  on  the  play- 
ground or  on  the  news.  If  you  avoid  talking 
about  it,  your  child  may  feel  you  are  hiding 
something  and  may  feel  less  safe. 

Finally,  by  taking  care  of  yourself— coping 
successfully  with  the  crisis— your  child  will 
probably  feel  safer. 

HOW  EMPLOYERS  CAN  HELP 

Employees.- Many  Americans  spend  the 
majority  of  their  day  in  the  workplace. 

A  company  may  be  tempted  to  say  that  the 
crisis  In  the  outside  world  should  stay  out- 
side the  company  offices.  The  truth  is  that 
the  crisis  may  already  impact  daily  company 
operations — through  increased  anxiety,  com- 
plications caused  by  the  deployment,  and 
workers  generally  being  distracted  by  the 
crisis. 

Employers  can  make  the  workplace  calmer 
by: 

Identifying  those  employees  with  loved 
ones  directly  involved  and  who  may  need 
special  support.  Recognizing  that  other 
workers  may  also  need  attention. 

Making  personnel  policies  clear  during  this 
time  of  uncertainty. 

Creating  an  environment  in  which  all  em- 
ployees can  feel  safe  in  their  opinions  about 
the  war. 

Assuring  employees  access  to  news  reports 
and  setting  aside  time  to  talk  about  how  the 
crisis  has  affected  people. 

Conducting  stress-management  seminars 
for  company  employees. 

Training  managers  to  recognize  symptoms 
of  stress  and  to  intervene  appropriately. 

Setting  aside  time  to  talk  about  how  the 
crisis  has  affected  people  in  the  offlce. 

Families.— Employees'  families  are  silent 
business  ptu^tners.  The  welfare  of  the  family 
impacts  the  work  of  the  employee. 

Effective  company  actions  for  families  in- 
clude: 


Planning  for  support  when  people  return, 
as  reunion  is  one  of  the  most  stressful  peri- 
ods. 

Organizing  a  volunteer  babysitting  pool  or 
volunteer  respite  eldercare  for  families  af- 
fected by  the  deployment. 

Extending  special  invitations  to  company 
parties  for  spouses  or  signincant  others  of 
employees  who  may  have  been  called  up  for 
active  duty. 

HOW  SCHOOLS  CAN  HELP 

Children.— All  children  are  affected  by  the 
current  crisis — children  who  watch  TV,  chil- 
dren with  pen  pals  in  the  Middle  East,  chil- 
dren with  a  relative  in  the  military,  Arab- 
American  children,  and  children  with  rel- 
atives in  Israel  or  Arab  countries.  All  of 
these  children  iiave  common  fears — the  fear 
that  something  might  happen  to  them,  the 
fear  of  loss,  the  fear  of  rejection — as  well  as 
anger  alfd  grief. 

Children  often  are  afraid  or  unable  to  talk 
about  these  feelings.  Children  whose  rel- 
atives are  deployed,  for  example,  may  feel 
uneasy  just  talking  about  the  war.  Yet  they 
may  show  these  feelings  by  being  aggressive 
toward  others,  doing  poorly  in  school  or  be- 
coming withdrawn,  complaining  about  stom- 
achaches, having  more  accidents,  or  simply 
seeming  physically  present  but  mentally  ab- 
sent. 

Teachers,  counselors  and  volunteers  can 
help  by: 

Creating  ongoing  classroom  meetings  or 
discussion  groups  as  safe  places  for  children 
to  express  feelings. 

Teaching  about  the  common  bonds  that 
children  from  the  Middle  East  and  Western 
countries  share,  which  will  help  reduce  fear 
of  differences. 

Encouraging  cooperative,  friendly  behav- 
ior. 

Easing  children's  fears  of  danger  by  telling 
them  it's  O.K.  to  feel  aftiiid  and  helping 
them  separate  fact  ft-om  fantasy. 

Enabling  children  to  feel  like  they  make  a 
difference — writing  letters  to  service  person- 
nel or  world  leaders,  collecting  for  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  hanging  yellow  ribbons 
around  the  school. 

Asking  children  to  create  a  plan  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East  now  and  for  the  fu- 
ture— using  the  knowledge  they  acquire  in 
their  studies. 

Asking  children  to  do  thoughtful  things  to 
help  classmates  who  might  be  more  directly 
affected  by  the  crisis. 

Providing  support  for  school  staff  who  are 
themselves  directly  affected  by  Desert 
Storm — for  example,  support  groups,  cards  or 
care  packages.* 


By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21A  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to 
establish  additional  procedures  and  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  identifica- 
tion and  disposition  of  environ- 
mentally sensitive  land  and  other  prop- 
erty with  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  values  of  special 
sigrnificance  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking:.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  ASSET 
DISPOSmON  ACT 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  Asset  Disposition  Act,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  identification  and 
disposition  of  lands  held  by  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  that  have  natu- 


ral, cultural,  recreational,  or  scientific 
values  of  special  significance.  A  com- 
panion bill  will  be  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Represent- 
ative Peter  Kostmayer. 

Most  people  who  I  speak  to  are  ap- 
palled at  the  cost  of  the  savings  and 
loan  cleanup.  The  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  has  estimated  the  total  cost 
associated  with  closing  failed  thrifts 
though  the  year  2000  to  be  nearly  X250 
billion. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  keep  its  promise  to  deposi- 
tors to  protect  their  savings.  But,  this 
must  be  done  in  a  manner  that  brings 
the  most  return  for  taxpayers. 

We  must  also  be  flexible  enough  not 
to  miss  the  opportunities  that  the  S&L 
disaster  has  created.  A  great  deal  of 
land  is  being  recycled  through  the 
RTC.  In  its  real  estate  inventory,  re- 
leased to  the  public  last  week,  the  RTC 
listed  41,533  parcels  of  property.  There 
is  every  reason  that  some  of  this  land 
should  be  used  to  achieve  well  estab- 
lished public  purposes.  The  taxpayers 
are  already  paying — why  not  give  them 
something  for  their  money? 

Mr.  President,  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  Asset  Disposition  Act 
would  accomplish  three  things. 

First,  it  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  identify  prop- 
erties in  RTC's  inventory  with  natural, 
cultural,  recreational,  or  scientific  val- 
ues of  special  significance. 

Second,  the  act  would  require  the 
RTC  to  maintain  any  property  so  iden- 
tified in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  that  property's  value  of 
special  significance. 

Third,  it  would  give  governmental 
agencies  and  nonprofit  groups  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  these  lands  in 
order  to  preserve,  enhance,  study,  or 
utilize  them  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  special  values. 

Under  current  law,  the  RTC  must 
identify  properties  in  its  holdings  with 
natural,  cultural,  recreational,  or  sci- 
entific significance.  This  is  a  wise  pol- 
icy. In  fact  RTC's  recent  inventory 
identifies  270  parcels  as  having  natural 
significance,  31  parcels  as  having  cul- 
tural values,  4  parcels  being  of  sci- 
entific significance  and  985  parcels  as 
having  recreational  values. 

These  inventories  could  serve  as  a 
powerful  marketing  tool.  For  example, 
many  people  share  the  desire  to  live  or 
operate  their  businesses  in  historic 
places,  both  for  asthetic  value  and  tax 
benefits.  By  identifying  historic  quali- 
ties in  RTC's  buildings,  these  prop- 
erties should  move  onto  the  market 
place  faster  and  perhaps  at  a  better 
price  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  market  for  con- 
servation properties  is  not  a  specula- 
tive market.  An  annual  multibillion- 
dollar  conservation  market  exists,  as 
government  park  agencies  and  con- 
servation groups  buy  lands.  And  the  ex'' 
perience  of  the  RTC  already  reflects 
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the  existence  of  this  market.  The  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  RTC  testified  be- 
fore a  House  hearing  last  fall  that  "the 
RTC  has  received  considerable  interest 
lirom  public  and  private  conservation 
groups,  environmental  firms,  and  orga- 
nizations regarding  properties  with 
special  environmental  resources." 

The  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  respon- 
sibility for  Identifjring  properties  with 
values  of  significance  held  by  the  RTC. 
The  authority  should  be  transferred  be- 
cause the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  the  expertise  to  do  the  job  right 
with  the  greatest  experience  and  at  the 
least  expense. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
this  country's  principal  conservation 
agency.  It  has  responsibility  for  most 
of  our  nationally  owned  public  lands 
and  natural  resources.  This  includes 
fostering  the  best  use  of  our  land  and 
water  resources,  protecting  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  preserving  the  environ- 
mental and  cultural  values  of  our  na- 
tional parks  and  historical  places,  and 
providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life 
through  outdoor  recreation. 

The  value  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  expertise  in  identifying  lands 
in  RTC's  inventory  with  special  signifi- 
cance was  recognized  In  a  proposed 
memorandum  of  understanding  pre- 
pared by  the  RTC  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Under  the  proposed 
MOU.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
would  have  assisted  the  RTC  in 
inventorying  its  lands  by  identifying 
the  extent  of  the  resource's  value  to 
the  properties. 

Regrettably,  this  MOU  was  not  put 
Into  force  and  the  RTC  has  decided  to 
go  it  alone.  In  a  letter  dated  January 
17,  1991  to  David  C.  Cooke,  Executive 
Director  of  the  RTC,  Peter  H.  Monroe, 
President  of  the  RTC's  Oversight 
Board,  wrote:  "[a]s  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  Oversight  Board  believes  that  RTC 
should  approach  its  statutory  duties 
through  a  combination  of  (i)  strength- 
ened Internal  capacity  and  (il)  the  pro- 
curement, where  appropriate  In  spe- 
cific cases,  of  the  best  available  re- 
sources and  expertise  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors." 

RTC's  decision  to  duplicate  the  serv- 
ices and  expertise  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  be  unnecessarily  cost- 
ly and,  more  likely  than  not.  will  be  in- 
effective. And  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  the  S&L  bail- 
out and  about  eliminating  govern- 
mental waste  should  not  allow  this  de- 
cision to  stand. 

The  inventory,  maintenance  and  con- 
veyance provisions  of  my  legislation 
would  also  further  the  public  objective 
of  preserving  certain  types  of  land. 

In  fact,  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration Asset  Disposition  Act  being 
introduced  today  is  evolutionary  in  na- 
ture. It  builds  upon  previous  environ- 
mental  protection   laws  and   clarifies 


the  application  of  those  laws  to  the 
RTC.  Among  those  laws  are  the  Recre- 
ation Act  of  1963,  which  calls  on  all  lev- 
els of  government  to  take  action  to 
conserve,  develop,  and  utilize  outdoor 
recreation  resources  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  Surplus  Federal  Real  Property  Pro- 
gram, contained  in  section  303(c)  of  the 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1978,  which  states  that: 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  Congress 
thtt  wilderness,  wildlife  conservation,  and 
park  and  recreation  values  of  real  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  be  conserved,  en- 
hanced, and  developed  *  *  *  [and]  that  uti- 
lized, underutilized,  or  excess  Federal  real 
property  be  timely  studied  as  to  suitably  for 
*  *  *  [these]  purposes. 

This  bill  also  builds  upon  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973,  which  re- 
quires all  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  insure  that  actions 
they  authorize  or  carry  out  do  not 
■jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
an^•  endangered  species." 

It  builds  upon  Executive  Order  11990, 
entitled  "Protection  of  Wetlands," 
which  directs  Federal  agencies  to  place 
restrictions  on  federally  owned  real  es- 
tate with  wetlands  to  protect  those 
wetlands,  before  the  sale  of  the  real  es- 
tate to  private  ownership. 

This  legislation  also  builds  upon  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Improvement  Act  of 
1990  that  specifically  restricts  the 
RTC's  ability  to  transfer  certain  prop- 
erty located  within  the  Coastal  Barrier 
Resources  System. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
enable  this  country  to  transform  a 
problem  into  an  opportunity. 

There  may  be  some  who  argue  that 
this  legislation  will  increase  the  cost 
of  the  S&L  bailout.  But,  this  bill  may 
a(3tually  save  the  taxpayers  money.  It 
will  save  money  by  stopping  the  RTC 
from  duplicating  the  expertise  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  will  save  money  because  land  may 
end  up  in  Government  preserves  now 
that  we  would  end  up  buying  later  at  a 
higher  cost.  Just  this  week.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan  an- 
nounced "a  major  effort  to  expand  and 
enhance  outdoor  recreational  areas"  as 
one  of  the  Department's  top  priorities. 
Land  in  the  RTC  Inventory,  land  al- 
ready in  the  Government's  hands,  may 
help  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
achieve  this  important  goal.  And  if  so, 
it  could  be  acquired  at  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  than  if  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  went  in  the  open  market  to 
buy  it. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  argue 
that  this  legislation  will  divert  the 
RTC  from  its  primary  purpose  of  maxi- 
mizing the  return  on  Its  assets.  But. 
the  contrary  Is  true.  This  legislation 
will  help  maximize  the  return  to  tax- 
payers. Under  the  RTC's  affordable 
housing  program,  the  average  price  for 
single-family  properties  sold  at  89  per- 
cent of  appraised  value  as  of  November 


30,  19fl0.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this  success  cannot  be  achieved 
for  lands  with  other  values  of  si)ecial 
significance.  In  fact,  the  identification 
of  values  of  special  significance  in 
properties  held  by  the  RTC  may  actu- 
ally increase  the  value  of  many  prop- 
erties. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  determine  tax- 
payer return  solely  by  looking  at  the 
RTC's  balance  sheet.  It  is  established 
Federtl  policy  to  preserve  certain 
types  of  lands  for  environmental  pur- 
poses—a resi)onsibility  in  which  all 
Federal  entities  should  participate. 
RTC's  return  for  taxpayers  should  also 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  achieve- 
ment of  this  important  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  = 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  385 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreis  assembled. 
SECnOK  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Asset  Disposition  Act". 

SEC.  2.  ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING 
TO  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISPOSmON 
OF  PROPERTY  WITH  SPECIAL  SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
g-ress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  and  periodically  publish 
an  inventory  of  real  property  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Corporation,  including  the 
identiflcation  of  properties  with  natural, 
cultural,  recreational  or  scientific  value  of 
special  significance. 

(2)  The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  has 
failed  to  provide  adequate  resources  and 
qualified  personnel  to  fully  comply  with  the 
requirement  to  identify  properties  with  val- 
ues of  special  significance. 

(3)  Greater  efforts  need  to  be  devoted  to 
the  management  and  disposition  of  property 
descril>ed  in  paragraph  (1)  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  environmentally  sensitive 
land,  "wetlands,  prime  farmland,  historic 
places,  and  other  lands  the  preservation  of 
which  Is  consistent  with  national  policy. 

(4)  It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  wilderness,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, and  park  and  recreational  values  of  real 
property  owned  by  the  United  States  be  con- 
served, enhanced,  and  developed. 

(b)  Requirements  Established.— Section 
21A(b)(12)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (13  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(12))  is  amended 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (F)  by  striking  "and 
shall  identify  projwrties"  through  the  period 
and  inserting  "In  each  such  Inventory,  the 
Corporation  shall  designate  the 
indentificatlons  of  all  properties,  including  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  such  identifica- 
tion, made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (H)  as  hav- 
ing natural,  cultural,  recreational,  or  scl- 
entifio  values  of  special  significance.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subpaitagraphs: 

"(H)  Identification  of  properties  of  spe- 
cial VALUE.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  review  the  inventory  prepared  and  re- 
vised by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (F),  and  shall — 
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"(1)  identify  properties  included  in  the  in- 
ventory that  have  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  values  of  special  sig- 
nificance; 

"(ii)  notify  the  Corporation  of  the  identi- 
fication and  the  reasons  for  identifying  such 
properties  as  having  values  of  special  signifi- 
cance; and 

"(iii)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  no- 
tice of  such  identification  and  the  reasons 
for  such  identification. 

In  carrying  out  this  subparagraph,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  employ  the  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and 
any  other  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  the  Secretary  may  require. 
"(I)  Inventory  publication:  notification 

REQUIREMENTS.— 

"(i)  Updating  of  records.— When  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  notifies  the  Corpora- 
tion of  an  identification  under  subparagraph 
(H).  the  Corporation  shall  update  its  inven- 
tory records  to  reflect  the  identification  by 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  30  days  after 
such  identification  is  made. 

"(ii)  Inventory  publication.— When  the 
Corporation  publishes  a  revised  list  of  its  in- 
ventory of  real  property  assets  as  required 
by  subparagraph  (F),  the  Corporation'  shall 
designate  in  such  publication  all  properties 
identified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
having  values  of  special  significance. 

"(iii)  Restriction  on  sale  or  transfer.— 
The  Corporation  shall  not  dispose  of  any 
property  identified  by  the  Secretary  as  hav- 
ing values  of  special  significance  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (H)  (other  than  in 
the  manner  provided  in  subparagraph  (J)  or 
(K))  before  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
publishes  the  identification  of  such  property 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (H). 

"(J)    EIXPRESSION    OF   serious   INTEREST.— If 

the  Corporation  receives  notice  from  any 
qualified  land  steward,  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (N),  of  serious  interest  in  the  purchase 
or  other  transfer  of  any  projjety  in  its  inven- 
tory identified  as  having  values  of  special 
significance  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (H),  such  property  shall  not  be  sold  or 
transferred  by  the  corporation  to  any  person, 
other  than  a  qualified  land  steward  for  the 
purpose  of  the  longterm  preservation,  en- 
hancement, utilization  or  maintenance  of 
such  property  consistent  with  the  values  of 
special  significance  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (H),  before  the  end  of  the  180-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  Cor- 
iwration  receives  such  notice. 

"(K)  Minimum  sale  price  limitations  not 
APPLICABLE.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Corporation  may— 

"(i)  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any  property 
in  the  inventory  identified  as  having  values 
of  special  significance  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (H)  to  any  qualified  land  steward  for 
the  purpose  of  the  longterm  preservation,  en- 
hancement, utilization  or  maintenance  of 
such  property  consistent  with  the  values  of 
special  significance  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (H).  without  regard  to  any  limitation 
relating  to  any  minimum  sale  price  or  any 
appraisal  value  of  such  property:  or 

"(ii)  transfer  any  such  property  or  any  in- 
terest therein  to  any  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cy which  is  a  qualified  land  steward  at  no 
charge  to  such  agency. 

"(L)  Preference  for  best  stewards.— In 
considering  offers  from  qualified  land  stew- 


ards for  the  purchase  or  transfer  of  property 
identified  as  having  values  of  special  signifi- 
cance in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (H), 
the  Corporation  shall  give  preference,  among 
substantially  similar  offers,  to  the  offer  of 
any  qualified  land  steward  which  the  Cor- 
poration determines  would  best  manage,  con- 
serve, and  preserve,  as  a  steward  of  such 
property,  the  value  which  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

"(M)  Stewardship  programs.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  any  property  identi- 
fied as  having  values  of  special  significance 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (H)  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  property's  value  of  special  sigrniflcance. 
The  Corporation  may  employ,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  the  services  of  any  qualified  land 
steward  which  is  a  qualified  land  steward  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  to  maintain 
and  mantige  such  property  as  a  steward  dur- 
ing such  period  as  the  Corporation  may  des- 
ignate. 

"(N)  Qualified  land  steward  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied land  steward'  means  any  Federal,  re- 
gional. State,  or  local  agency  or  department 
or  private  nonprofit  organization,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  or  expertise  of  which  includes 
the  management,  conservation,  and  preser- 
vation of  property  with  values  of  special  sig- 
nificance as  a  steward  of  such  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  future  generations, 
including  public  land  management,  park  and 
recreation,  and  historic  preservation  agen- 
cies, coastal  administrators,  and  land  trust 
and  environmental  organizations. 

"(O)  Definition  of  property  having  val- 
ues of  special  significance.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "properties  with 
natural,  cultural,  recreational,  or  scientific 
values  of  special  significance  means— 

"(i)  property  having  resources  which  are 
protected  or  are  eligible  for  protection  under 
any  Federal  environmental  protection  or  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  such  as  wetlands,  foodplains, 
endangered  species  habitats,  historic  sites, 
archaeological  sites,  natural  landmarks,  wil- 
derness areas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and 
coastal  barriers;  or 

"(ii)  property  that  is  identified  by  any 
local,  county,  regional  or  state  planning  au- 
thority as  appropriate  for,  or  used  as  parks, 
sporting  activities,  camping,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, or  other  leisure  activities.". 

(c)  technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ment.—Section  21A(b)(12)<D)(lii)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(12)(D)(iii))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J)  of  this  paragraph 
or"  after  "requirements  of. 

(d)  Scope  of  applicability.- The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  property  held  or  man- 
aged by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  at 
any  time  on  or  after  August  9,  1969,  other 
than  property  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
which  by  the  Corporation  became  final  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Cranston.     Mr.     Rocke- 
feller.    Mr.      Graham,     Mr. 
AKAKA,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Ms. 
Mnon^SKi): 
S.  386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  define  the  period  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  extend  eligrlbility 
for     pension,     medical,     educational, 
housing:,  financial,  and  other  benefits 
provided  under  the  title  to  veterans  of 
the  war,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  VETERANS'  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  is  unable  to  be  here 
today  because  he  is  recovering  ftom 
treatment  for  cancer.  Thus,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  him  the  following  state- 
ment on  S.  386. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  regret  that  I  was  unable 
personally  to  introduce  S.  386,  the  pro- 
posed Persian  Gulf  War  Veterans'  As- 
sistance Act  of  1991.  I  am  honored, 
however,  that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  committee,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cmi,  has  agreed  to  Introduce  this  im- 
portant measure  for  me.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  we  are  joined  by  the  fol- 
lowing cosponsors,  committee  mem- 
bers Senators  Rockefeller,  Graham. 
Ak.\ka,  and  Thurmond,  and  Senators 
MiKULSKi.  and  Jeffords. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
reflect  the  occurrence  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  to  help  ensure  that  cer- 
tain Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
programs  respond  adequately  and  ap- 
propriately to  the  needs  of  veterans  of 
this  perio(i  of  war. 

Specifically,  this  bill  contains  10  sub- 
stantive provisions  that  would: 

First,  add  the  Persian  Gulf  war  as  a 
period  of  war,  beginning  August  2,  1990, 
the  date  that  Iraq  invaded  the  ccimtry 
of  Kuwait.  The  period  would  end  on  a 
date  to  be  determined  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  by  law. 

Second,  open  to  veterans  and  spouses 
of  veterans  with  service  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  the  VA  pension  pro- 
gram—a needs-based  benefit  for  war- 
time veterans  who  have  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  rated  totally  dis- 
abling and  the  needy  survivors  of  war- 
time veterans. 

Third,  make  applicable  to  Persian 
Gulf  war  veterans  a  presumption  of 
service-connection,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  VA  medical  care,  for  those 
who  develop  an  active  psychosis  within 
2  years  after  discharge  or  release  from 
active  military  service  that  included 
service  during  a  period  of  war. 

Fourth,  provide  Persian  Gulf  war  vet- 
erans with  the  same  eligibility  for 
medicines  from  VA  that  other  wartime 
veterans  have  when  they  are  receiving 
additional  VA  non-service-connected 
disability  compensation,  or  Increased 
VA  non-service-connected  disability 
pension,  by  reason  of  being  perma- 
nently housebound  or  in  need  of  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance. 

Fifth,  provide  eligibility  for  readjust- 
ment counseling  through  VA  Vet  Cen- 
ters to  post-Vietnam-era  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  In  an  area  at  a 
time  during  which  hostilities  occurred 
in  that  area.  This  would  include  not 
only  service  In  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
theater  of  operations  but  in  other  areas 
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In  which  armed  conflicts  take  place  in 
which  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  subjected  to  danger  comparable  to 
the  danger  to  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war,  such  as  in  Grenada 
or  Panama. 

Sixth,  provide  ttiat,  notwithstanding 
the  requirement  that  claims  for  reim- 
bursement for  burial  payments  from 
the  VA  be  filed  within  2  years  after  the 
burial  of  the  veteran,  a  claim  for  reim- 
bursement for  burial  payments  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  who  died  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  may  be  filed  within 
2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment. 

Seventh,  provide  for  the  Veterans' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
formed  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  include  a  representative  of 
Persian  Gulf  war  veterans. 

Elighth,  provide  eligibility  for  VA 
housing  loan  benefits  to  veterans  who 
served  on  active  duty  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  whose 
total  service  was  for  90  days  or  more 
provided  that  those  veterans  meet  the 
minimum  active-duty  service  require- 
ments in  section  3103A  of  title  38. 

Ninth,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  employ  retired  Fed- 
eral health-care  specialists  without 
their  retirement  annuities  being  re- 
duced. The  Secretary's  authority  for 
waiving  reductions  in  annuities  would 
be  for  the  duration  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  and  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
2  years  after  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  that  war.  I  am  concerned 
that  should  VA  facilities  be  needed  to 
treat  casualties  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  there  be  sufficient  personnel 
available  to  provide  the  quality  of 
medical  care  those  men  and  women  de- 
serve. For  the  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  term  "health-care  specialist" 
would  mean  a  physician,  dentist,  podia- 
trist, optometrist,  nurse,  physician  as- 
sistant, expanded-function  dental  aux- 
iliary, medical  technician,  or  other 
medical  support  personnel. 

Tenth,  authorize  appropriations  of  $1 
million  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
formation and  referral  system  in  the 
form  of  a  VA-staffed  toll-free  number 
to  provide  Information  to  veterans  and 
family  members  of  active-duty  service 
personnel  regarding  facilities  offering 
mental  health  treatment  and  counsel- 
ing for  posttraumatic  stress  disorder 
and  other  war-related  stress  problems. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  war  in  which  this 
country  is  now  engaged  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  concerns  us  all.  It  is  important  to 
our  dedicated  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, many  of  whom  were  civilains  but 
only  recently  before  being  activated  as 
reservists,  that  we  show  our  support 
and  that  we  provide  them  benefits 
equal  to  those  provided  service  person- 
nel in  other  periods  of  war  and  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  this  war. 


To  speed  this  bill  along  to  enactment 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  our  committee 
plans  to  make  this  a  part  of  our  mark- 
up on  February  7,  1991.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  386 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Ctngress  assembled, 
SICnON  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Persian  Gulf 
War  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of  1991". 

StC.  i  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  ADDED  TO  DEFI>a- 
TION  OF  -PERIOD  OF  WAR". 

(a)  PERIOD  OF  War.— Section  101(11)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  Persian  Gulf  War,"  after  "the  Viet- 
nam era.". 

(b)  Period  of  War  Defined.— Section  101  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
ttte  following  new  paragraph: 

"(33)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  War"  means 

the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990.  and 

ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 

Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law."". 

SIC.  3.  EUG3IUTY  FOR  PENSION  OF  VETERANS 

AND  SPOUSES  OF  VETERANS  WITH 

SERVICE      DURING      THE      PERSIAN 

GULF  WAR. 

(a)  Pension  for  Veterans.— Section  501(4) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  ""the  Persian  Gulf  War."  after  "the 
Vietnam  era,"'. 

(b)  Pension  for  Surviving  Spouses.— Sec- 
tion 541(f)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  ".  or  (E)  before  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  following  the  termination  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War,  in  the  case  of  a  surviving 
spouse  of  a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
.MENTS.— (1)  The  heading  above  section  541  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""Other  Periods  of  War". 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  15  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  between  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  537  and  541  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Other  Periods  of  War". 

sec.  4.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  CERTAIN  MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  SERVICE  DURING  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

(a)  Presumption  Relating  to  Psychosis.— 
Section  602  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Vietnam  era" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"the  Vietnam 
era.  or  the  Persian  Gulf  War"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  before  May  8"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  May  8'";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  '"or  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  following  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  in  the  case  of 
a  veteran  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War."'  after  "a 
Vietnam  era  veteran,". 

(b)  ELiGiBiLrrY  for  Medicines.— Section 
612(h)  of  such  title  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  by  striking  out  '"or  the  Vietnam 
era,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Viet- 
nam era,  or  the  Persian  Gulf  War,". 

(c)  Eligibility  for  Readjustment  Coun- 
seling.—Section  612A(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 


(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragmph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  coun- 
seling as  described  in  paragraph  (1),  upon  re- 
quest, to  any  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  after  May  7,  1975,  in  an  area  at  a  time 
during  which  hostilities  occurred  In  such 
area. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'hostilities' 
means  an  armed  conflict  in  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  subjected  to  danger 
comparable  to  the  danger  to  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  during  a 
I)eriod  of  war,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defenie.". 

SEC.  5.  BURIAL  AND  FUNERAL  EXPENSES. 

Section  904  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Applications 
for";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subseotion: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  application  for  payment  under 
section  902  of  this  title  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  who  died  before 
the  diite  of  the  enactment  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of  1991 
may  be  filed  not  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  such  enactment.". 

SEC.  a  MEMBERSHIP  ON  EDUCATIONAL  BENE- 
FITS ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  VETERAN. 

Section  1792(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
post-Vietnam  era"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  post-Vietnam  era,  and  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  Wtw". 

SEC.  7.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  HOUSING  BENEFTT8. 

Section  1802(a)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
duty  Bt  any  time  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  other  than  a  veteran  ineligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  title  by  reason  of  section 
3103ACb)  of  this  title.". 

SEC.  8,  WAIVER  OF  ANNUfTY  REDUCTION  UNDER 
TFFLE  S,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  REEMPLOYMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  ANNUrPANTS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THE  PERSLUM  GULF 
WAR 

(a)  AUTHORmr  to  Waive  annuity  Reduc- 
tions,—In  any  case  in  which  a  person  enti- 
tled t»  an  annuity  under  chapter  83  or  84  of 
title  $.  United  States  Code,  is  reemployed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  as  a  health  care  specialist, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  may  waive 
(in  accordance  with  this  section)  any  re- 
quirement of  section  8344  or  8468  of  such  title 
for— 

(1)  deductions  from  the  pay  of  such  person 
durinir  the  period  of  such  reemployment;  or 

(2)  liny  reduction  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  in  the  annuity  of  such  person. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Waivers.— <l)  Waivers 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
granting  of  waivers  is  necessary  In  order  (A) 
to  recruit  health-care  specialists  to  replace 
healtb-care  specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  who  have  been  ordered  to 
active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and 
(B)  to  enable  the  Department  to  respond 
(pursnant  to  section  5011A  of  title  38,  United 
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States  Code)  to  the  health-care  needs  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  and  of  veterans  of  that  war 
who  seek  such  care  at  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment. 

(2)  A  waiver  granted  under  this  section 
may  extend  for  any  period  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  and  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  that  war. 

(3)  A  waiver  granted  under  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upon  receipt  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment of  a  written  notice  of  the  waiver  from 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

(c)  DEFiKmoNS.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "health-care  specialist" 
means  a  physician,  dentist,  podiatrists,  op- 
tometrist, nurse,  physician  assistant,  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliary,  medical 
technician,  or  other  medical  support  person- 
nel. 

(2)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  War"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2.  1990.  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

(3)  The  terms  "veterans".  "Armed  Forces", 
"active  duty",  and  "reserve  component" 
have  the  meaning  given  such  terms  under 
paragraph  (2).  (10).  (21).  and  (27).  respectively, 
of  section  101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  9.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  5011A(b)(2)(A)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (f)  of  (g)  of  section  612"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  612(a)". 

SEC.  10.  INFORMATION  AND  REFERRALS  FOR 
COUNSELING  RELATING  TO  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR. 

(a)  Information  and  Referral  System.— 
Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  shall  establish  an  information 
and  referral  system  by  means  of  a  toll-free 
telephone  number  (commonly  referred  to  as 
an  800  number)  to  provide  the  information 
and  referral  assistance  described  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  T^-PES  OF  Information  and  Refer- 
rals.—(D  The  information  to  be  provided  by 
means  of  the  toll-free  telephone  number  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  information  re- 
garding facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  that  provide— 

(A)  readjustment  counseling  assistance  and 
other  mental-health  services  to  veterans  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  who  are  suffering  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder  or  other  psycho- 
logical problems  relating  to  that  service; 

(B)  readjustment  counseling  and  other 
mental-health  services  to  spouses,  parents, 
and  children  of  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  when  such  services  are  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  a  veterans  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (A);  and 

(C)  counseling  and  other  mental-health 
services  to  a  veteran  of  any  war  (as  defined 
In  section  101(12)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code)  who  Is  experiencing  adverse  psycho- 
logical effects  as  a  result  of  media  coverage 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  provide  to  call- 
ers of  the  toll-free  telephone  number  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  who  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Information  regarding  facilities  other 
than  those  of  the  Department  that  provide 
the  type  of  services  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  to  persons  who  experience  adverse  psy- 
chological effects  as  a  result  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  and  media  coverage  thereof. 

(c)  DEFNmoN.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Persian  Gulf  War"  means 


the  period  begrinning  on  August  2,  1990.  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section. 

SEC  11.  TREATMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  251(b)(2)(D)  and 
252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965  (2  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.).  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  F>ubllc 
Law  101^508.  all  direct  or  discretionary 
spending  contained  in  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield.* 


Mr. 


By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself, 
GRAHAM,  and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
additional  payment  under  part  A  of  the 
Medicare  Progrram  for  the  operating 
costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services  of 
hospitals  with  a  high  proportion  of  pa- 
tients who  are  Medicare  beneficiaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HIGH  MEDICARE  HOSPITAL  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1981 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
again  bring  to  your  attention  a  hos- 
pital payment  issue  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  Medicare's  beneficiaries. 
Today,  I  reintroduce  the  High  Medicare 
Hospital  Relief  Act  of  1991  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  John  McCain  and 
Bob  Graham.  High  Medicare  hospitals 
are  hospitals  for  which  not  less  than  65 
percent  of  their  inpatient  days  or  dis- 
charges are  attributable  to  patients 
who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  Med- 
icare part  A.  This  legislation  would  a.s- 
sist  the  approximately  400  hospitals  na- 
tionwide, in  both  urban  and  rural 
aresLS,  which  continue  to  struggle  fi- 
nancially on  a  day-to-day  basis,  while 
providing  quality  health  care  to  an 
ever-growing  Medicare  patient  popu- 
lation. 

High  Medicare  hospitals  are  continu- 
ing to  experience  severely  reduced,  and 
in  many  cases,  negative  Medicare  oper- 
ating margins.  These  hospitals  have 
little  or  no  choice  but  to  either  cut 
back  on  medical  personnel  or  consider 
the  rationing  of  services.  Additionally, 
when  these  hospitals  attempt  to  cost- 
shift,  they  become  less  competitive  and 
risk  losing  the  few  non-Medicare  pay- 
ers that  they  have. 

The  hospitals  which  would  benefit 
from  this  legislation  are  vital  to  our 
Nation's  health  care  system,  to  our 
seniors,  and  to  my  home  State  of  Flor- 
ida, which  has  more  of  these  institu- 
tions than  any  other  State.  Last  year, 
when  I  originally  introduced  this  bill,  I 
received  several  letters  ft-om  high  Med- 
icare hospitals  in  my  State.  I  share  the 
contents  of  one  of  these  letters  with 
you.  Boca  Raton  Community  Hospital 
which  has  an  average  Medicare  case- 
load of  73  percent,  wrote  the  following: 

Please  be  assured  that  we  are  trying  very 
hard  to  contain  costs,  but  the  significantly 
high  Medicare  patient  volume  makes  our 
lives  extremely  challenging.  We  want  first- 
class  service  for  our  patients  and  Medicare 


shortfalls  are  making  that  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  awsj%  that  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission [ProPAC]  continues  to  study 
the  issue  of  high  Medicare  hospitals, 
specifically,  why  hospitals  with  high 
Medicare  shares  have  greater  negative 
PPS  operating  margins  than  other  hos- 
pitals. I  believe,  however,  that  we  must 
act  now.  Closure  of  many  of  these  Med- 
icare dependent  hospitals  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility unless  immediate  temporary 
assistance  is  given. 

The  High  Medicare  Hospital  Relief 
Act  of  1991  attempts  to  address  a  criti- 
cal disparity  between  the  operating 
margins  of  high  Medicare  and  nonhigh 
Medicare  hospitals.  This  bill  works  in  a 
simple,  yet  logical  and  equitable  way. 
It  provides  a  formula  for  an  additional 
payment  for  each  Medicare  discharge 
from  a  high  Medicare  hospital  in  both 
high  rural  and  urban  areas.  Its  intent 
is  to  place  these  Medicare  dependent 
hospitals  on  a  equal  footing  with  other 
PPS  hospitals. 

States  which  have  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  Medicare  patients,  such  as  Flor- 
ida, are  being  undermined  by  the  very 
system  which  was  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  hospitals  serving  the  el- 
derly. This  issue  is  not  a  question  of 
large  states  versus  small  States,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  urban  areas  versus 
rural  areas.  It  is,  quite  simply,  a  ques- 
tion of  fairness  and  equity  for  all  hos- 
pitals providing  health  care  for  Ameri- 
ca's seniors. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  the  High  Med- 
icare Relief  Act  of  1991.» 
•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  reintroducing  the  High  Medicare 
Hospital  Relief  Act  of  1991  in  my  con- 
tinuing effort  to  provide  assistance  to 
about  400  hospitals  nationwide  which 
concentrate  in  the  care  of  elderly  and 
disabled  patients.  These  high  Medicare 
hospitals— about  three  dozen  of  which 
service  Florida  communities — are  fac- 
ing constantly  increasing  financial 
pressures  under  Medicare's  hospital 
prospective  payment  system  [PPS]. 

The  original  designers  of  PPS,  and 
many  of  its  advocates,  believed  the 
prospective  payment  methodology, 
based  on  a  system  of  averages,  would 
function  best  in  Medicare  dependent  fa- 
cilities. Unfortunately,  Medicare's  own 
data  has  documented  the  fact  that  high 
Medicare  hospitals,  those  hospitals 
with  65  percent  or  more  of  their  inpa- 
tient days  devoted  to  the  care  of  Medi- 
care patients,  have  average  Medicare 
operating  margins  considerably  below 
that  of  other  facilities. 

Last  year,  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission  [ProPAC]  re- 
ported that  the  average  Medicare  PPS 
margins  for  urban,  high  Medicare  hos- 
pitals in  the  5th  year  under  PPS  was  a 
negative  2.6  percent.  The  average  PPS 
margin  for  all  urban  hospitals  during 
the  same  period  was  a  positive  3.1  per- 
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cent,  or  a  fUU  5.7  percentage  point  dif- 
ference. 

These  financial  comparisons  follow  a 
consistent  pattern,  and  current  projec- 
tions look  even  more  grim.  This  is  par- 
ticularly disturbing  because  high  Medi- 
care hospitals,  by  definition,  have  a 
relatively  limited  ability  to  make  up 
PPS  reimbursement  shortfalls  by  tap- 
ping third  party  payers.  Simply  put. 
Medicare  is  their  principal  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  patient  care  because  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  make  up  the  bulk  of 
their  inpatients. 

In  1989,  Congress  did  enact  legislation 
to  provide  temporary  financial  relief  to 
certain  small,  rural  Medicare  depend- 
ent hospitals.  Unfortunately,  this 
measure  did  not  include  urban  or  larg- 
er, rural  high  Medicare  hospitals.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
apply  to  all  high  Medicare  hospitals. 
Its  goal  is  a  simple  and  relatively  mod- 
est one.  My  bill  would  provide  a  pay- 
ment adjustment  for  high  Medicare 
hospitals  to  place  them  on  a  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  hospitals  reimbursed 
under  PPS. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we  do 
not  have  a  complete  understanding  of 
why  high  Medicare  hospitals  fare  so 
poorly.  ProPAC  has  acknowledged  that 
operating  margins  for  Medicare  de- 
pendent hospitals  are  lower  than  aver- 
age operating  margins  for  hospitals. 
ProPAC,  however,  has  recommended 
further  study  of  the  issue  before  sup- 
porting a  payment  adjustment  for  high 
Medicare  hospitals.  It  is  my  hope  that 
ongoing  work  by  ProPAC  will  explain 
the  factors  producing  winners  and  los- 
ers under  PPS,  and,  particularly,  the 
plight  of  high  Medicare  hospitals. 

In  my  view,  we  cannot  wait  any 
longer.  High  Medicare  hospitals  need 
our  help  now.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  a  time-limited  payment  to 
these  facilities  pending  further  ProPAC 
study  regarding  the  hospital's  prob- 
lems and  more  permanent  solutions. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  important  cause.  High  Medicare 
hospitals  are  located  in  nearly  every 
State.  We  cannot  stand  by  while  their 
ability  to  provide  high  quality  care  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  is  compromised 
any  further.* 


J  Ml 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
BURDICK.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Lieberman,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  DtxON,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  BtnuJS,  Mr.  COHEN, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Symms,     Mr.     TmmMOND,     Mr. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Ste- 
Sey- 
Sas- 


COCHRAN,       Mr.       CHAFEE, 

Helms,    Mr.    Murkowski, 
Jeffords,     Mr.     Craig, 
Grassley,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
VENS,   Mr.   Warner,   Mr. 
MOUR,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
SER,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg,     Mr.     Mack,     and     Mr. 

INOUYE): 
3. J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate February  7,  1991,  as  "National 
Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN  SPORTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  February  7,  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Girls  and  Women  in  Sports 
Day."  I  have  successfully  introduced 
thie  joint  resolution  for  the  past  4 
years  and  hope  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tion. 

Bach  year  a  woman  athlete  is  pre- 
sented with  the  "Flo  Hyman  Award" — 
named  after  the  Olympic  volleyball 
star  who  died  suddenly  of  Marfan's  dis- 
ease in  1986.  In  1990,  the  award  rep- 
resenting the  commitment  and  passion 
that  Hyman  demonstrated  was  pre- 
sented to  Chris  Evert — winner  of  18 
grand  slam  titles  and  1,309  matches  in 
her  career,  more  than  any  other  player, 
male  or  female.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
resolution  will  inspire  future  genera- 
tions of  women  athletes  to  strive  to- 
ward the  excellence  which  Flo  Hyman. 
Chris  Evert,  and  other  female  athletes 
exemplify. 

Despite  recent  advances  made  by 
women  in  sports,  the  number  of  women 
coaches  and  sports  administrators  has 
decreased  greatly  over  the  past  18 
years.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
inequities  exist,  while  highlighting 
how  far  women  have  come  in  their  ath- 
letic achievements.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  resolution  designating  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1991  as  "National  Girls  and 
Women  in  Sports  Day"  to  honor  wom- 
en's contributions  in  sports  and  to  en- 
courage all  women  to  participate  in 
athletics.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
3. J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize and  commemorate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  on  its  centen- 
nial anniversary.  The  first  immigra- 
tion office  in  the  Federal  Government 
wae  created  in  1864  by  a  law  intended 
to  encourage  immigration.  Under  this 
law,  the  President  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  within  the 
State  Department  to  regulate  the 
transportation  and  settlement  of  emi- 
grants but  the  law  had  no  effect  on  the 
commissions,  boards,  or  other  officers 


who  were  responsible  for  inunigration 
in  each  of  the  States.  The  Commis- 
sioner'B  office  was  abolished  when  the 
law  was  repealed  4  years  later.  Other 
FederaJ  laws  were  passed  in  the  1880's 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  undesirable 
aliens  and  to  control  contract  labor, 
but  authority  over  immigration,  in- 
cludinj  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
statutes,  remained  at  the  State  level. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants coming  to  America  was  rising 
rapidly. 

In  1868,  Congress  established  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  problems 
caused  by  the  divided  authority  over 
inrmiigration  matters.  It  reconunended 
consolidating  this  authority  within  a 
single  Federal  agency  and  drafted  leg- 
islation that  Congress  enacted  as  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1891.  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  signed  it  into  law 
on  March  3,  1891.  It  established  com- 
plete and  definite  Federal  control  over 
immigration  by  providing  for  an  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  law,  all  the 
duties  previously  deferred  to  the  States 
were  transferred  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1891  to  U.S.  inspection  officers  and 
the  first  Federal  immigration  organi- 
zation was  established  on  July  12,  1891, 
when  t»he  Bureau  of  Immigration  began 
operations  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Besides  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  DC,  the  Bureau  opened  24 
border  inspection  stations  at  ports  of 
entry  along  both  borders  and  in  major 
seaports.  The  Marine  Hospital  Service 
began  conducting  medical  inspections 
of  arriving  inmiigrants.  From  this 
early  structure,  the  immigration  side 
of  the  present  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  [INS]  evolved. 

INS  moved  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  June  1940  as  a  result  of  a  reorga- 
nization plan  based  on  concerns  of  na- 
tional security.  The  transfer  was 
meant  to  provide  more  effective  con- 
trol over  aliens  at  a  time  when  inter- 
national tensions  were  increasing. 
Changes  in  INS  enforcement  priorities 
required  closer  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral prosecutors  and  the  FBI. 

During  the  past  100  years,  more  than 
40  million  immigrants  of  all  nationali- 
ties have  come  to  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  few  things  they  all  did  in 
common  was  to  meet  an  officer  of  the 
Federal  agency  that  is  now  known  as 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  This  year  marks  the  centen- 
nial of  INS.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  cel- 
ebrate a  100th  birthday,  so  it  is  fitting 
that  we  set  aside  a  whole  year  as  an  op- 
portunity to  recall  and  retell  the  his- 
tory of  "A  Century  of  Service  to  a  Na- 
tion ol  Inmiigrants." 

I  urgre  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  67 

Whereas  during  the  past  century  the  dedi- 
cated staff  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  (INS)  has  helped  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children  ftom  the  world 
begin  their  new  lives  in  America. 

Whereas  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
signed  on  March  3,  1891,  legislation  creating 
a  National  Policy  welcoming  immigrants  to 
America. 

Whereas  the  first  Federal  immigration  or- 
ganization was  established  on  July  12.  1891, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  began  oper- 
ations in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Whereas  INS  moved  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  June  1940  as  a  result  of  a  reorga- 
nization plan  based  on  concerns  of  National 
security. 

Whereas  the  Investigation  Division  is  the 
interior  enforcement  arm  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

Whereas  INS  Special  Agents  both  led  and 
participated  in  an  increasing  number  of 
multi-agency  task  forces  focusing  on  aliens 
engaged  in  narcotics  and  immigrration. 

Whereas  the  Border  Patrol  ensures  that 
the  entry  of  persons  into  the  United  States 
between  ports  of  entry  is  controlled  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  national  interest 
as  established  and  provided  for  by  Congress 
by  preventing  entry  without  inspection  as 
well  as  detecting  and  apprehending  illegal 
aliens  within  the  United  States. 

Whereas  Border  Patrol  agents  perform 
their  duties  along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  6,000 
miles  of  international  boundary  and  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

Whereas  the  Examinations  Division  of  INS 
provides  services  to  the  general  public. 
These  include  inspection  of  citizens  and 
aliens  entering  the  country,  processing  or 
adjudicating  applications  and  petitions  for  a 
variety  of  immigration  and  naturalization 
benefits,  and  outreach  to  ethnic  and  commu- 
nity organizations  that  provide  assistance  to 
immigrants. 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Refugee,  Asylum  and 
Parole  directs  the  refugee  admissions  pro- 
gram overseas,  asylum  processing  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  use  of  the  parole  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  to  admit 
persons  to  the  United  States  without  visas. 

Whereas  the  importance  of  the  tasks  per- 
formed by  INS  employees  and  the  com- 
petence with  which  those  task  are  carried 
out  are  too  often  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  recognize  the  talents  and  commitment 
that  the  public  servants  of  INS  bring  to  their 
vital  jobs  each  and  everyday:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  hereby 
recognizes  and  commemorates  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  centennial  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities  from  January  1,  1991  through 
December  31,  1991  .• 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


9,  a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  countries 
in  transition  from  communism  to  de- 
mocracy. 

s.  so 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  COATS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  50,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agen- 
cies establish  the  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  assessing  whether  or  not  reg- 
ulation may  result  in  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property,  so  as  to  avoid  such 
where  possible. 

S.  &5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  LlEBERMAN]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  55,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  based  on  participa- 
tion in  labor  disputes. 

S.  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmmMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
134,  a  bill  to  establish  a  United  States 
Marshals  association. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  173,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Companies  to  conduct  research 
on,  design,  and  manufacture  tele- 
communications equipment,  and  for 
other  purjjoses. 

S.  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  199,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
income  the  compensation  received  for 
active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  a 
dangerous  foreign  area. 

S.  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  coverage 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance; and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  pay  a  death  gratu- 
ity to  certain  survivors  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died  after 
August  1,  1990,  and  before  the  effective 
date  of  such  Increase. 

S.  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKULSKI],  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from   New   Jersey    [Mr.    Lautenberg] 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  237.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or 
imminent  danger. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
bankruptcy  transportation  plans. 

S.  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  242,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  modify  the 
rule  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  hono- 
raria by  certain  Government  employ- 
ees and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  fi-om  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  267,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  a  State  from  imposing  an  in- 
come tax  on  the  pension  or  retirement 
income  of  individuals  who  are  not  resi- 
dents or  domiciliaries  of  that  State. 

8.  2«8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  268,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  authorize  a  de- 
duction for  the  expenses  of  adopting  a 
special  needs  child  and  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
program  providing  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral employees  adopting  a  special 
needs  child. 

8.  2S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  281,  a  bill  to  provide  school- 
based  education  and  support  services 
and  comprehensive  family  support 
services  to  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
are  serving  on  active  duty,  to  provide 
continued  coverage  under  group  health 
plans  for  the  families  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  nUnois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  283,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  stationing 
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of  military  personnel  who  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  dependents  at  locations 
where  facilities  for  dependents  are  not 
reasonably  available. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  payments 
under  life  insurance  contracts  for  ter- 
minally ill  individuals. 

S.  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  294,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  to  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  "independent  ex- 
penditures" those  expenditures  that 
are  not  truly  independent  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  per- 
manently extend  the  low-income  hous- 
ing credit. 

S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  313,  a 
bill  to  carry  out  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  other  international 
agreements  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  by  establishing  a 
civil  action  for  recovery  of  damages 
from  a  person  who  engages  in  torture 
or  extra  judicial  killing. 

S.  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  318,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  em- 
ployees of  small  employers  a  private 
retirement  incentive  matched  by  em- 
ployers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  320 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  320,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  323.  a  bin  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  ensure 
that  pregnant  women  receiving  assist- 


ance under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  are  provided  with  informa- 
tion and  counseling  regarding  their 
pregnancies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
330,  n  bill  to  amended  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  im- 
prove and  clarify  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  that  Act;  to  amend  title  38 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  veterans' 
reemployment  rights  and  to  improve 
veterans"  rights  to  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  330,  supra. 

S.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  334,  a  bill  to  provide  child  care 
services  to  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
are  serving  on  active  duty,  to  provide 
eligibility  for  certain  health  benefits 
for  members  who  are  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  COHEN],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  335,  a 
bill  to  provide  relief  for  active  duty 
military  personnel  serving  in  connec- 
tion with  Operation  Desert  Storm  on 
obligations  under  the  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford Student  Loan  Program,  to  allevi- 
ate health  care  provider  shortages  re- 
sulting from  hostilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KENNEDY,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  336,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  43 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  clar- 
ify and  improve  reemployment  rights 
and  benefits  for  certain  inductees  and 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  3.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify 
the  application  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21, 
a  joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 


Commerce  should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

9ENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  1991  as  the  "Year 
of  Public  Health"  and  to  recognize  the 
75th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  50 

At  th9  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  fi"om 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner], the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GrasslBY],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  April  6, 
1991,  a»  "National  Student-Athlete 
Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  HELMS]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 52,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  April  1991  and  1992  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  9,  1991 
and  April  9,  1992,  as  "National  Former 
Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollinos], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PByor].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sen- 
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ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  the  Senator  ft-om  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKI], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ROBB],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  56,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  March 
10,  1991  and  ending  on  March  16,  1991,  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
flrom  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaitm], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
trom  Delaware  [Mr.  ROTH],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman], 
the  Senator  flrom  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
flrom  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BOREN],  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan], 
the  Senator  flrom  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BURDICK],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
Itom  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcdw],  the  Sen- 


ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  fi-om  Florida  [Mr.  GRAHAM], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
kulski], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PRYOR],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  REID],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  West  Vlrgrinia  [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ROBB],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sabbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  59,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  March  25. 
1991,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day;  a 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassleyi,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  BOND],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  SYMMS],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and 
the  Senator  fl-om  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  as  "National 
Arbor  Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 11— ESTABLISHING  THE  AL- 
BERT EINSTEIN  CONGRESSIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11 

Whereas  a  need  exists  to  facilitate  under- 
standing, communication,  and  cooperation 
between  Congress  and  the  science  education 
community; 

Whereas  the  science  education  community 
includes  a  cadre  of  nationally  reco^ized 
outstanding:  secondary  school  science  and 
mathematics  teachers;  and 

Whereas  secondary  school  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  can  provide  insight 
Into  educational  programs  that  work  effec- 
tively: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 
SECTION  1.  rELUnraHIP  PHOGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore   of   the    Senate   are   authorized   to 


enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Triangle 
Coalition  for  Science  and  Technology  Edu- 
cation to  establish  an  Albert  Einstein  Con- 
gressional Fellowship  Program  (referred  to 
in  this  concurrent  resolution  as  the  "fellow- 
ship program",  which  provides  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  flscal  year  1991,  two  fel- 
lowships within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (referred  to  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  the  "House  fellowships")  and  two  fel- 
lowships within  the  Senate  (referred  to  in 
this  concurrent  resolution  as  the  "Senate 
fellowships"). 

(b)  RESPONSiBiLrnES.— The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  may  enter  Into 
the  agreement  described  in  subsection  (a), 
and  fund  fellowships  as  specified  in  section 
4(a).  only  if  the  Triangle  Coalition  for 
Science  and  Technology  Education— 

(1)  undertakes  the  application  responsibil- 
ities referred  to  in  section  2(a); 

(2)  participates  in  the  evaluation  referred 
to  in  section  3;  and 

(3)  provides  the  funding  for  administration 
and  evaluation  costs  referred  to  in  section 
4(b). 

SEC.  2.  SELECTION  PROCESS. 

(a)  APPLICATION.— The  Triangle  Coalition 
for  Science  and  Technology  Eklucation 
shall— 

(1)  publicize  the  fellowship  program; 

(2)  develop  and  administer  an  application 
process;  and 

(3)  conduct  an  initial  screening  of  appli- 
cants for  the  fellowship  program. 

(b)  SELECTION.— 

(1)  HOUSE  FELLOWSHIPS.— The  Speaker  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  consultation  with  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  party  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  each  se- 
lect one  of  the  recipients  of  the  House  fellow- 
ships. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.— The  President 
pro  tempore  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  in  consultation  with  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  party  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate,  shall  each  select  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  Senate  fellowships. 

(c)  Placement  of  Fellowships — 

(1)  House  fellowships.- The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Members  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)(1),  may  place  one  fellowship  re- 
cipient on  the  staff  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
E^lucation  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  one  recipient  on  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Either  or  both  of  these  recipients  may  in- 
stead serve  on  the  personal  staff  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.— The  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  consultation 
with  the  Members  referred  to  in  snbflection 
(bK2),  may  place  one  fellowship  recipient  on 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  and  one  recipient  on  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Conunerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation.  Either  or  both 
of  these  recipients  may  instead  serve  on  the 
personal  staff  of  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Eligible  Recipiknts.- Recipients  shall 
be  selected  trom  a  pool  of  nationally  recog- 
nized outstanding  secondary  school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers.  The  pool  shall  in- 
clude   teachers    who    have    received    Presl- 
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dential  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teaching,  as  established  by 
section  117(a)  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C. 
1881b),  or  other  similar  recognition  of  skills. 
experience,  and  ability  as  science  or  mathe- 
matics teachers. 

(e)  Compensation.— 

(1)  House  fellowships.— The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  each  recipient  of  a  House 
fellowship. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.— The  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  each  recipient  of  a  Senate  fel- 
lowship. 

(f)  Length  of  Term.— Each  fellowship  re- 
cipient shall  serve  for  a  period  of  up  to  1 
year. 

SEC.  S.  EVALUATION. 

The  Chairman  of  each  committee  referred 
to  in  section  2(b)  and  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Triangle  Coalition  for  Science  and 
Technology  Education  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  as 
appropriate,  an  annual  report  evaluating  the 
fellowship  program,  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  continuation 
of  the  program. 

SEC.  4.  FUNDING. 

(a)  Fellowships.— 

(1)  House  fellowships.— For  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992.  the  funds  necessary  to  provide 
any  House  fellowship  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  MO.CXX)  in 
fiscal  year  1991  and  $42,500  in  fiscal  year  1992 
for  the  House  fellowships. 

(2)  Senate  fellowships.— For  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992.  the  funds  necessary  to  provide 
any  Senate  fellowships  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $40,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
$42,500  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Senate  fel- 
lowships. 

(b)  Administration  and  Evaluation.— The 
Triangle  Coalition  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Education  shall  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  fel- 
lowship program  and  for  the  evaluation  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  11  estab- 
lishes the  Albert  Einstein  Congres- 
sional Fellowship  Program  to  honor 
secondary  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science.  This  legislation  provides  for 
fellowships  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  each  fis- 
cal years  1991  and  1992.  Each  year,  two 
mathematics  and  two  science  teachers 
will  serve  on  congressional  committees 
or  on  personal  staffs  of  Members  to 
work  on  science  and  education  issues. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  im- 
provement of  mathematics  and  science 
education.  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported many  legislative  efforts  with 
this  focus  over  the  past  4  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  however,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  that 
the  actions  we  take  at  the  Federal 
level  must  be  responsive  to  and  con- 
sistent with  the  realities  at  the  school 
level. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  promote 
communication,  cooperation,  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  science  edu- 


cation community  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

School-based  educators  possess 
knowledge  from  which  Congress  should 
draw.  In  addition  to  teachers'  insights 
on  program  effectiveness,  we  need  their 
experience  on  what  works  with  stu- 
dents in  classrooms  and  among  teach- 
ers in  professional  development.  We 
can  benefit  from  their  perspective  on 
policies  that  promote  progress  toward 
the  national  goals  related  to  mathe- 
matacs  and  science  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  approved 
this  resolution  last  fall  but  a  number 
of  issues  prevented  action  in  the  House. 

The  Triangle  Coalition  for  Science 
and  Technology  Education  imple- 
mented its  Congressional  Fellowship 
Profram  last  September  with  the  hope 
that  its  first  four  participants  would  be 
named  Einstein  Congressional  Fellows. 
I  recognize  the  pioneering  work  of  the 
Triangle  Coalition  and  ask  the  Senate 
to  support  the  Einstein  Program  in  the 
1991  and  1992  fiscal  years  while  perma- 
nent funding  is  sought. 

The  funds  provided  in  this  resolution 
are  intended  solely  to  augment  the  sal- 
aries of  the  Albert  Einstein  Congres- 
sional Fellows.  The  Triangle  Coalition 
has  been  awarded  a  foundation  grant 
for  program  costs  and  partial  salaries 
for  the  fellows. 

The  Albert  Einstein  Congressional 
Fellowship  Program  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  National  Science  Teach- 
ers Association  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  endorse 
the  active  participation  of  secondary 
teachers  in  legislative  activities  in  the 
Congress.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  49-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING, 
HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
I  S.  Res.  49 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
juriadiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Comrnittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1991, 
through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992, 
through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonael,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
non-reimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 


Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1,  1991,  through  February 
29,  1992,  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $3,847,497,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946). 

(b)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  tbis  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,777,7001  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  sarvices  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1$46,  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,0(X)  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993,  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery,  United  States  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1,  1991,  through 
February  29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  InveBtigations." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  50— COM- 
MENDING DAVID  BAUMEISTER 
FOR  HIS  LIFETIME  OF  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  50 

Whereis  the  programs  which  do  the  most 
to  define  the  character  of  any  community 
are  mad*  possible  through  the  commitment 
and  resourcefulness  of  volunteers: 

WhereAs  volunteerism  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  organized  athletics 
for  young  people  as  well  as  to  amateur  ath- 
letics; 

Where*s  David  Baumeister,  born  February 
19,  1944,  Berved  his  country  as  an  Army  hell- 
copter  pilot,  including  service  in  Vietnam, 
before  becoming  a  commercial  helicopter 
pilot; 

Wherets  he  has  resided  in  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, since  1969; 

WhereAs  Mr.  Baumeister  has  established 
himself  AS  a  leader  in  Alaska's  business  com- 
munity during  a  successful  career  in  avia- 
tion, firat  as  a  helicopter  pilot,  then  working 
his  way  up  and  ultimately  becoming  presi- 
dent of  his  firm  in  1984; 
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Whereas,  while  achieving  success  in  busi- 
ness, he  has  also  been  selfless  in  committing 
himself  to  community  service  in  many 
forms,  including  several  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  Anchorage's  youths; 

Whereas  Mr.  Baumeister  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Anchorage  Boys 
Club,  the  Board  of  Junior  Achievement  of 
Alaska  and  is  the  current  president  of  the 
Anchorage  Hockey  Referee  Association; 

Whereas  he  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Anchorage  Olympic  organizing  Committee, 
which  led  successful  efforts  to  name  Anchor- 
age as  the  United  States"  candidate  for  the 
site  of  the  1992  and  1994  winter  Olympic 
games;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Baumeister's  a  contributions 
have  improved  the  lives  of  the  residents  of 
Anchorage  and  helped  to  establish  the  inter- 
national caliber  of  winter  sports  in  Alaska: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  David  Baumeister  for  a 
lifetime  of  contributions  in  business  and 
community  service  which  have  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  the  na- 
tion. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  51— REL- 
ATIVE TO  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
LUGAR,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  P.\ck- 
WOOD)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  51 

Whereas  almost  16  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war; 

Whereas  the  Senate,  in  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed on  May  1,  1987,  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
"release  the  remaining  prisoners  held  as  a 
result  of  their  previous  association  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  prior  to  1975" 
and  to  permit  prisoners  to  join  their  families 
abroad; 

Whereas  during  the  past  three  years  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  has  released  significant  numbers  of 
political  prisoners  from  "re-education 
camps"  and  has  permitted  many  former  pris- 
oners to  join  their  families  abroad;  and 

Whereas  at  least  150  officials  of  the  former 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  nonetheless 
remain  in  "re-education  camps"  in  Vietnam, 
and  thousands  of  former  prisoners  still  have 
been  unable  to  reunite  with  their  families  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^ 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  should  continue  to  release  the 
remaJnlng  political  prisoners  held  as  a  result 
of  their  previous  association  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  prior  to  1975; 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  should  permit  the  expeditious 
departure  of  those  former  prisoners  wishing 
to  depart  Vietnam;  and 

(3)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  continue  to  give  highest  prior- 
ity to  efforts  to  speed  and  facilitate  the  re- 
union of  former  prisoners  with  their  families 
in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  52— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  52 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  is  authorized 
from   March   1,   1991,   through   February   29, 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28. 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  non-reimbursable,  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1,  1991,  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,094,447.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946). 

(b)  For  the  period  March,  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,134,791,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000  may  be  exi>ended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
no  later  than  February  29,  1992,  and  February 
28,  1993.  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  ftrom  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  payment  of 
stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery,  United  States  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  MEU-ch  1,  1991,  through 
February  29,  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 


priations account  for  "Elxpenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February 
6,  1991,  at  10:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Andrew  Lamar  Alex- 
ander, to  be  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1991,  at  10:15 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  prospect 
of  free  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February 
6,  1991,  at  2  p.m.,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  W.  Gambino,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GOVERNOR  DECLARES  FEBRUARY 
FLORIDA  GRAPEFRUIT  MONTH 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  remark  upon  a  recent  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  new  Governor  of 
Florida,  Lawton  Chiles,  declaring  Feb- 
ruary Florida  Grapefruit  Month.  Gov- 
ernor Chiles  had  good  reason  to  honor 
Florida  grapefruit.  For  more  than  75 
years.  Florida  has  been  producing 
grapefruit;  in  fact,  this  year,  our  State 
will  grow  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
world's  grapefruit.  That  translates  into 
more  than  4  billion  pounds  from  over  11 
million  grapefruit  trees  on  125,000  acres 
of  Florida  land. 

The  economic  impact  of  grapeftuit 
and  the  Florida  citrus  crop  will  exceed 
S8  billion  this  year.  More  than  144,000 
individuals  will  be  employed  by  the  in- 
dustry. And  Florida  grapefruit  exports 
are  helping  our  balance  of  trade  with 
many  countries,  but  particularly  in  the 
Pacific  rim  where  Florida  grapefruit  is 
prized  for  its  superior  quality  and  fla- 
vor. 

Mr.  President,  Florida  grapefiTiit  is 
easy  to  eat,  tastes  great,  supplies  100 
percent  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommended daily  allowance  for  vitamin 
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C,  and  is  a  grood  source  of  vitamin  A, 
potassium,  folic  acid,  and  dietary  fiber. 
Given  the  importance  of  the  grapefruit 
crop  to  Florida  and  the  United  States, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Florida's  citrus  industry  and  the 
world's  finest  grapefruit.* 


J  Ml 


TO  PROHIBIT  raRING  OF  PERMA- 
NENT REPLACEMENT  WORKERS— 
S.  55 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  55,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  employers  from  hiring  perma- 
nent replacement  workers  during  a 
strike. 

During  the  past  year,  I  received  a 
number  of  calls  and  letters  from  Orego- 
nians  urging  me  to  cosponsor  S.  55.  In 
fact,  many  workers  from  back  home 
came  to  Washington  to  convey  how 
critically  important  this  bill  is  to  the 
labor  community  in  Oregon.  Employees 
in  Oregon  and  across  the  country  are 
concerned  that  if  this  bill  fails  to  pass. 
any  leverage  labor  has  during  negotia- 
tions with  management  will  be  under- 
mined. I  know  ffom  personal  experi- 
ence how  labor  negotiations  work,  and 
share  their  concerns. 

Prior  to  being  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  worked  for  a  law  firm  in 
Portland  that  specialized  in  labor/man- 
agement disputes.  During  the  negotia- 
tions, I  had  many  opportunities  to  get 
to  know  labor  leaders  on  a  personal  as 
well  as  professional  level.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  us  to  get  together  for  a 
beer  after  a  hard  day  of  negotiations.  It 
was  here  that  I  learned  the  most  about 
what  is  important  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Good  faith  negotiations  were  always 
important  in  my  job.  If  you  were  fair. 
you  were  well  respected — no  matter  on 
which  side  of  the  negotiating  table  you 
sat. 

The  many  businesses  who  act  in  good 
faith  now,  will  have  little  difficulty 
complying  with  this  legrislation.  Rath- 
er, this  bill  targets  the  bad  apples  out 
there,  whose  unscrupulous  behavior 
seeks  to  undermine  labor's  strength — it 
is  these  employers  who  will  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  new  law. 

Labor  law  guarantees  that  an  em- 
ployee has  the  right  to  withhold  his  or 
her  labor  to  demand  increased  wages, 
benefits,  or  conditions.  When  an  em- 
ployer threatens  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placement workers,  this  undermines 
the  one  bargaining  chip  with  which 
unions  have  to  negotiate.  All  too  often. 
the  hiring  of  permanent  replacement 
workers  becomes  the  focal  point  during 
negotiations,  not  the  increased  wages 
or  benefits  that  were  originally  the 
cause  of  the  labor  dispute  in  the  first 
place. 

In  many  areas  around  my  State,  the 
mill  or  the  factory  is  the  town's  main 
employer.  The  whole  community's  live- 
lihood focuses  on  that  mill  or  factory. 
Hiring    replacement    workers    is    no 


longer  just  a  business  decision,  it  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  those  workers  who 
put  their  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  into 
that  mill  or  factory.  No  out-of-town  or 
out-of-State  replacement  worker  can 
match  that  dedication. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  recognize 
those  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
our  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  let  us 
take  this  opportunity  to  also  recognize 
the  dedicated  mill  workers,  factory 
workers,  and  other  laborers  who  strug- 
gle daily  to  make  a  living. 

A  vote  in  support  of  this  legislation 
is  a  vote  in  support  of  our  Nation's 
labor  force. • 


THE  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  BANK 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  give  recognition  to  a  women's 
entrepreneurial  and  financial  assist- 
ance program  in  my  State,  the  Wom- 
en's Business  Bank  Loan  Program.  The 
Women's  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter, and  several  banks  and  foundations 
have  embarked  on  a  public-private 
partnership  to  assist  the  business  ac- 
tivities of  women. 

While  women  own  31  percent  of  all 
noEfarm  proprietorships  in  the  United 
States,  they  generate  only  13  percent 
of  all  revenues.  One  of  the  reasons  be- 
hind this  discrepancy  is  the  inability  of 
women  owned  companies  to  borrow  the 
necessary  money  to  expand. 

Financial  institutions  prefer  to  make 
loans  to  businesses  with  sufficient  col- 
lateral in  the  form  of  real  estate  or 
marketable  securities.  The  assets  of 
service  businesses  are  people,  con- 
tracts, and  good  will — not  brick  and 
mortar.  Nationwide,  55  percent  of 
women  owned  businesses  are  in  the 
service  sector.  In  Chicago,  the  statis- 
tics for  women  owned  businesses  in  the 
personal  and  business  service  area  is 
over  70  percent. 

This  loan  program  addresses  the 
problem  of  insufficient  collateral  by 
creating  a  5100,000  collateral  pool  fund- 
ed by  foundations.  The  Women's  Busi- 
ness Bank  Loan  Program  provides  the 
necessary  money  for  growth.  While  this 
program  cannot  help  all  women  owned 
businesses  nationwide,  I  hope  it  will 
provide  a  model  for  other  States. 

The  loan  program  is  a  revolving 
guaranteed  loan  fund,  backed  by  a  col- 
lateral pool  that  will  reduce  a  bank's 
risk  when  making  unsecured  loans  to 
women  business  owners.  Currently,  the 
Northern  Trust  Co.,  the  Harris  Bank, 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
have  made  a  $1,100,000  line  of  credit 
available.  This  is  backed  by  a  5100,000 
collateral  pool  funded  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  Amoco  Fund  for  Neigh- 
borhood Economies  and  the  Chicago 
Community  Trust.  Participation  by 
more  banks  and  foundations  is  being 
sought. 

These  financial  institutions  and 
foundations  in  my  State  deserve  spe- 


cial recognition  for  having  the  fore- 
sight and  confidence  to  invest  in  their 
community.  This  program  is  by  no 
means  charity.  It  is  a  prime  example  of 
an  intelligent  and  effective  response  to 
the  ne9ds  of  growing  businesses  owned 
by  women.  This  solution  is  a  concrete 
example  of  a  community's  creative  and 
innovative  approach  to  solving  a  na- 
tional problem.* 


UTAH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  100 
"TEARS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
recognize  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Utah  Dental  Association.  On  Friday, 
February  8,  1991,  the  Utah  Dental  Asso- 
ciation will  gather  in  Salt  Lake  City  to 
honor  a  century  of  excellence. 

It  has  been  said  that  dentistry  in 
Utah  experienced  the  same  pioneer  be- 
ginnings as  the  Utah  people.  It  began 
in  quite  a  limited  form  in  1847,  when  a 
blacksmith  and  a  barber  possessed  the 
same  axtracting  tool  and  were  able  to 
extract  a  sore  tooth. 

However,  dentistry  has  experienced 
tremendous  growth  and  advancement 
since  the  first  dentist.  Dr.  Alexander 
Neibaur,  came  to  Utah.  He  earned  his 
dentistry  degree  from  the  University  of 
Berlin  before  the  age  of  23  and  immi- 
grated to  America  in  1841.  Soon  after 
arriving  in  America,  he  traveled  west 
and  practiced  dentistry  whenever  pos- 
sible. Dr.  Neibaur  had  about  150  pa- 
tients in  Utah,  including  Brigham 
Young,  the  president  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  Dur- 
ing Dr.  Neibaur's  practice,  cavities  in 
decaying  teeth  were  cleaned  with  picks 
and  filled  with  alum  and  borax,  then 
sealed  over  with  beeswax.  The  only  an- 
esthetic used  was  laudanum. 

The  first  woman  dentist  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  Dr.  Rose  Ellen  Bywater  Valen- 
tine, recalls  the  procedure  to  prepare  a 
tooth  for  extraction  when  she  first 
trained  under  Dr.  L.H.  Berg. 

*  *  *  Before  things  got  to  the  pulling 
stage,  the  tooth  was  doctored  with  crushed 
cloves,  or  with  oil  of  cloves  put  on  a  piece  of 
cotton  and  (tamped)  firmly  into  the  cavity. 
*  *  •  One  old  dental  book  prescribed  chewing 
the  root  of  a  Blue  Flag  flower  for  relief. 

Dr.  Bywater  practiced  dentistry  from 
1903  uatil  1960. 

Since  its  pioneer  beginnings,  the 
Utah  Dental  Association  has  striven  to 
provide  leadership  in  maintaining  high 
quality  care  and  professionalism.  It  has 
made  major  contributions  to  society 
through  service  to  its  fellow  citizens, 
as  well  as  being  active  in  civic  affairs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Monte 
Thompson,  the  executive  director,  the 
Utah  Dental  Association  promotes  con- 
tinuing excellence  in  dentistry  and  is 
highly  involved  in  directing  public  pol- 
icy. Ninety  presidents  have  led  the  as- 
sociation over  its  100  years,  and  all 
have  assisted  the  association  in  devel- 
oping into  an  accomplished  service  or- 
ganization. 


February  6,  1991 

I  applaud  the  Utah  Dental  Associa- 
tion for  its  efforts  and  outstanding  ac- 
complishments, and  we  welcome  the 
next  100  years  of  professional  and  car- 
ing service.* 
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THE  MYTH  OF  LINKAGE:  WHY  THE 
GULF  CRISIS  IS  UNRELATED  TO 
THE  PALESTINIAN  ISSUE 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
critical  factor  in  the  current  Middle 
East  crisis  has  been  the  efforts  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  the  PLO,  and  other  Arab 
extremists  to  create  a  kind  of  moral 
and  political  equivalence  between 
Iraq's  barbarous  occupation  of  Kuwait 
and  the  issue  of  the  Palestinians  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  In  fact,  no  such 
connection  exists,  and  President  Bush 
and  his  administration  have  made  clear 
that  any  attempt  to  link  these  two  is- 
sues is  artificial  and  unacceptable  to 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  confu- 
sion persists  in  some  quarters  about 
the  fundamental  differences  between 
these  two  situations.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  receive  recently  a  pam- 
phlet produced  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  about  this  issue. 
Entitled  "The  Myth  of  Linkage:  Why 
the  Gulf  Crisis  is  Unrelated  to  the  Pal- 
estinian Issue,"  the  pamphlet  addresses 
this  question  in  a  clear,  persuasive 
fashion.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  request  that  the  text  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

In  Aug-ust  1990,  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hus- 
sein shocked  the  international  community 
with  his  brutal  Invasion,  occupation  and  an- 
nexation of  his  neighboring  Arab  country 
Kuwait.  As  the  crisis  continues  to  unfold. 
Iraqi  aggression  has  had  a  major  Impact  on 
the  Middle  East.  In  particular,  it  has  high- 
lighted the  instability,  volatility  and  dan- 
gers Inherent  In  the  region. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  detractors  of 
Israel  abroad  and  at  home  have  tried  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  Gulf  crisis  as  part  of 
an  ongoing  effort  to  change  American  public 
opinion  toward  the  Jewish  state.  Discussions 
equating  Saddam  Hussein's  occupation  of 
Kuwait  with  Israel's  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  and  proposals  to  link  the  res- 
olution of  the  Gulf  crisis  to  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict,  for  example,  have  served  to 
confuse  some  of  the  fundamental  issues  sur- 
rounding the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  Its 
Palestinian-Israeli  dimension. 

As  Israel's  struggle  to  balance  its  security 
needs  and  its  desire  for  peace  and  accommo- 
dation with  Its  neighbors  continues.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  basic  facts  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  remain  the  same. 
The  talking  points  that  follow  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  clarification  of  these 
Important  issues. 

Is  Israel's  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  analogous  to  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait? 

There  are  very  real  differences  between  the 
two  situations.  The  first  Is  how  they  came 
about.  I8ra«l  came  into  possession  of  the 
West  Bank,  Gaza,  the  Golan  Heights  and  the 
Sinai  as  a  result  of  war  fought  in  self-defense 
In  1967.  E^ypt  and  Syria  took  active  stepe  of 
aggression  against  Israel,  threatening  its 
very  existence.  Jordan  entered  the  fray  soon 
thereafter  despite  Its  initial  commitment  to 


stay  out.  Iraq,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  Ku- 
wait in  August  1990  is  as  clear  an  act  of 
unprovoked  aggression  as  any  since  Hitler's 
march  through  Europe. 

Second,  Israel  made  It  clear  soon  after 
gaining  control  of  the  territories  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  areas  could  be  negotiated  among ' 
the  parties.  And  indeed,  when  one  party, 
E^ypt,  finally  was  ready  to  end  its  war 
against  Israel,  peace  was  achieved  and  Israel 
turned  over  the  Sini  peninsula  to  E^gypt.  In 
contrast,  Baghdad  has  made  clear  its  Inten- 
tions not  only  through  its  aggression  but  by 
its  immediate  declaration  that  Iraq  had  an- 
nexed Kuwait  and  that.  In  fact,  Kuwait  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  difference  between  the  situations  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  that  in  Iraq  is 
highlighted  by  the  way  the  United  Nations 
approached  each  in  its  early  stage.  In  the 
case  of  Israel,  UN  Resolution  242  recognized 
that  Israel  was  in  the  territories  as  a  result 
of  a  war  forced  upon  it  by  hostile  neighbor- 
ing states.  The  resolution,  therefore,  legiti- 
mized Israel's  presence  in  the  areas  until  the 
Arabs  made  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  Iraq's  invasion,  there  was  absolutely 
no  legitimacy  granted  to  its  action  by  the 
UN  body.  Instead,  the  UN  condemned  Iraq 
and  Instituted  sanctions,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Security  Council,  to  enforce  a 
unilateral  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Ironically,  if  there  is  any  real  connection 
to  be  drawn  between  Iraq's  devastation  of 
Kuwait  and  Israel,  it  Is  that  what  Iraq  has 
inflicted  on  Kuwait  Is  precisely  what  the 
Arab  world  has  been  seeking  to  do  to  Israel 
for  the  past  43  years. 

Should  the  resolution  of  the  Gulf  crisis  be 
linked  to  a  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  situa- 
tion as  Saddam  Hussein  has  proposed? 

The  crisis  in  the  Gulf  is  totally  separate 
from  the  historical  conflict  between  Israel, 
the  Palestinians  and  the  larger  Arab  world. 
Saddam  Hussein's  actions  and  anti-Israel 
rhetoric  have  played  upon  nationalist  senti- 
ment to  win  him  widespread  support  among 
the  Palestinian  and  Jordanian  populations. 
However,  this  very  behavior  has  been  flatly 
rejected  as  a  diversionary  tactic  by  most 
members  of  the  U.S. -led  coalition  opposing 
Iraq.  In  fact,  Arab  members  of  the  coali- 
tion—including Syria,  Israel's  fiercest  oppo- 
nent In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict — have  been 
among  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  Hus- 
sein's attempt  to  link  the  Palestinian  issue 
with  events  in  the  Gulf. 

Speaking  in  Washington  on  November  5. 
for  example.  Kuwait's  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.,  Sheik  Saud  Nassir  Al-Sabah,  stated 
that  Kuwait  sees  "no  linkage  whatsoever  be- 
tween these  crises.  And  if  anyone  for  that 
reason — if  anyone  thinks  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  or  the  Lebanese  by  Invading 
and  killing  their  brothers  in  Kuwait  [he  or 
she]  is  completely  mistaken  because  that's 
not  really  the  issue  here  .  .  .  any  attempt  to 
link  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  It's  not  just  det- 
rimental to  our  cause — (it's]  detrimental 
even  to  other  people's  causes  when  such  a 
person  tries  to  use  this  as  a  ploy  in  order  to 
justify  his  occupation  of  a  country." 

Would  the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  and 
Arab  conflicts  xoith  Israel  necessarily  result  in 
peace  in  the  Middle  East? 

Following  numerous  regional  struggles 
which  have  taken  place  over  many  decades, 
the  current  crisis  In  the  Gulf  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  armed  conflict  and  civil  strife 
would  continue  unabated  in  the  Middle  E^t 
even  If  the  Palestinian  and  larger  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflicts  were  resolved. 

The  real  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  region  is 
the  behavior  of  many  Arab  states.  The  un- 


democratic, indeed  dictatorial,  nature  of 
their  regrimes,  the  brutal  treatment  of  their 
own  citizens,  their  refusal  to  recognize  and 
end  the  state  of  war  with  Israel,  and — as 
demonstrated  most  flagrantly  by  Iraq's  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait— their  failure  to  respect 
the  territorial  integrity  of  neighboring 
states,  pose  a  continuing  threat  to  regional 
stability  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
Israel. 

Is  the  Palestinian  issue  the  major  cause  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict? 

The  Palestinian  issue  is  not  the  cawse  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  In  reality,  the 
plight  of  the  Palestinians  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  larger  Arab 
dispute  with  Israel.  Specifically,  the  real 
source  of  the  Palestinian  plight  lies  in  the 
refusal  of  the  Arab  states  to  recognize  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist  as  a  sovereign  Jewish  state 
in  the  Middle  E^t.  Since  Israel's  inception, 
all  Arab  governments  excepting  Egypt  have 
consistently  chosen  war  over  peace  and  re- 
jection over  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Unfortunately,  It  is  the  Palestinian  people 
who  have  suffered  most  as  a  result  of  this 
policy.  It  was  the  Arab  governments,  not  the 
Jewish  leadership,  that  rejected  the  1947  U.N. 
Partition  Plan  calling  for  two  states — one 
Arab,  one  Jewish— In  mandatory  Palestine. 
During  the  19  years  of  Jordanian  and  Egyp- 
tian rule  over  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  no 
move  was  made  by  those  governments  or  by 
the  Palestinians  themselves  to  establish  a 
Palestinian  state.  And,  If  the  Arab  states 
and  the  PLO  had  not  rejected  the  Camp 
David  option.  Palestinians  today  could  be 
enjoying  autonomy  or  even  more  if  during 
the  first  years  of  autonomy  they  had  dem- 
onstrated peaceful  intentions  toward  Israel. 
Unfortunately,  so  long  as  the  Arab  states, 
because  of  their  unwillingness  to  come  to 
terms  with  Israel,  continue  to  say  "no"  to 
Israel,  they  will  also  be  saying  "no"  to  those 
in  Israel  seeking  negotiation  and  to  Pal- 
estinian hopes  for  political  satisfaction. 

Why  do  Israel  and  the  U.S.  oppose  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Palestinian  state? 

The  final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
is  an  open  question  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved through  direct  negotiations  among 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  themselves.  In 
order  for  there  to  be  real  peace.  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  must  sit  down  together  and  en- 
gage in  direct  negotiations.  Successive 
American  administrations  have  realized  that 
outside  parties  such  as  the  United  States 
cannot  rightfully  dictate  to  those  whose 
lives  are  on  the  line  whether  or  not  a  state 
should  be  established.  What  we  should  do, 
however.  Is  to  continue  to  play  the  role  of 
coach,  urging  forward  the  process  toward  di- 
rect negotiations  and  peace.  Toward  that 
end,  Israel  has  taken  an  important  step  in 
its  May  1989  peace  plan  which  calls  for  talks 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  at  war 
with  her,  fi-ee  elections  In  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  for  direct  negotiations  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Palestinian  representatives  so 
elected. 

Creating  a  Palestinian  state  would  not 
automatically  result  in  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel.  The 
Israeli-Palestinian  dispute  Is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  larger  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  With  the 
exception  of  Egypt,  every  Arab  country  re- 
mains in  a  formal  state  of  war  with  Israel.  In 
this  hostile  environment,  a  newly  formed 
Palestlnan  Arab  state  is  likely  to  be  drawn 
into,  if  not  the  base  for,  future  conftanta- 
tlons  with  Israel. 

Israel's  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  Pal- 
estinian state  on  its  doorstep  is  based  on  le- 
gitimate concerns  for  its  security  and  very 
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survival,  not,  as  Its  detractors  would  claim, 
on  a  desire  to  repress  another  people.  Al- 
though In  December  1988  Yasir  Arafat  articu- 
lated the  key  words  required  by  Washington 
for  a  U.S.-PLO  dialogrue,  these  words  have 
not  been  translated  into  moderate  behavior 
toward  Israel.  The  PLO  continues  to  orches- 
trate and  conduct  violent  activity  against  Is- 
raeli targets,  and  the  call  for  Israel's  de- 
struction contained  in  the  organization's 
founding  charter  (the  Palestine  National 
Covenant),  remains  intact.  Most  recently. 
the  PLO  has  rallied  around  Saddanr  Hussein 
in  support  of  the  Iraqi  leader's  aggressive 
stance  against  Israel  and  the  West.  It  is  un- 
derstandable, therefore,  that  Israel  fears 
that  a  PLO-led  state  on  its  border  would  be- 
come a  base  for  terrorist  operations  into  Is- 
rael and  a  threat  to  its  security. 

Many  military  and  strategic  analysts  in 
the  United  States  and  Israel  have  deter- 
mined that  a  Palestinian  state  on  Israel's 
doorstep  would  weaken  its  ability  to  defend 
itself  while  yielding  the  strategic  advantage 
to  those  who  seek  its  destabilization.  Such  a 
state  would  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  Isra- 
el's defense  capabilities,  reducing  the  coun- 
try's operational  borders  to  a  mere  nine  to 
fifteen  miles  in  width.  Additionally,  a  Pal- 
estinian state  in  the  territories  would  de- 
prive Israel  to  a  significant  degree  of  the  de- 
fensible space  necessary  to  offset  the  vast 
quantitative  superiority  of  the  surrounding 
enemy  Arab  states. 

What  is  the  West  Bank  and  why  is  Israel  in- 
volved there  at  all? 

The  territory  which  in  recent  years  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  West  Bank  was  the 
heart  of  ancient  Israel  and  the  site  of  many 
signincant  events  in  Jewish  history.  In  an- 
cient times,  the  area  was  known  as  Judea 
and  Samaria:  in  fact,  it  was  identified  as 
such  throughout  the  British  Mandate  and  by 
the  United  Nations  until  the  area's  capture 
by  Jordan  in  1948. 

In  the  ninth  century  B.C.E.  Samaria  was 
the  capital  oC  the  Israelite  Kingdom.  Since 
that  time,  like  Gaza,  the  West  Bank  has  been 
occupied  territory.  The  Romans  were  the 
first  to  capture  the  area  as  part  of  their  con- 
quest of  Israel  in  approximately  130  C.E.  In 
an  attempt  to  remove  signs  of  a  Jewish  con- 
nection to  the  land,  the  Romans  expelled  a 
majority  of  the  Jewish  population  and 
changed  the  name  of  Israel  to  Palestine.  The 
area  was  later  ruled  for  400  years  by  the 
Ottomans  and  then  by  Britain  under  a  man- 
date ftom  the  United  Nations  following  the 
defeat  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

In  1947,  while  the  Mandate  was  still  in  ef- 
fect, the  United  Nations  proposed  a  plan  to 
partition  Palestine  into  two  States — one 
Jewish  and  one  Arab.  The  proposed  Arab 
state  of  Palestine  was  to  include  the  West 
Bank.  But  the  Arab  states  rejected  the  com- 
promise plan  and  upon  the  British  with- 
drawal fi-om  Palestine  in  1948  attacked  the 
new-bom  state  of  Israel.  In  the  fighting  that 
ensued,  Jordan  occupied  the  West  Bank.  The 
area  remained  under  Jordanian  rule  for  19 
years  until  1967  when  Israel  repelled  invading 
Jordanian  forces  and  thus  gained  control  of 
the  territory. 

Immediately  following  its  occupation  of 
the  area.  Jordan  renamed  the  territory  as 
the  West  Bank,  thereby  minimizing  the  Jew- 
ish aasoclation  with  the  land  which  the 
names  Judea  and  Samaria  evoked.  Two  years 
later,  in  1950,  Jordan  annexed  the  territory, 
a  move  which  elicited  international  con- 
demnation—the Arab  world  included— and 
was  recognized  by  Britain  and  Pakistan 
alone.  Throughout  Jordanian  rule,  Jews  were 
denied  the  right  to  live  in  the  area  or  to  visit 
their  holy  sites. 


Daring  the  19  years  in  which  Jordan  ruled 
the  area,  the  West  Bank,  along  with  the  Gaza 
Strip,  served  as  a  base  for  terrorist  oper- 
ations into  Israel.  Moreover,  throughout 
that  period,  Jordan  used  the  Palestinian  pop- 
ulation as  a  weapon  with  which  to  continue 
the  Arab  war  against  Israel;  never  was  an  ef- 
fort made  by  Jordan  (or  by  Egypt,  which  oc- 
cupied Gaza),  to  create  an  independent  Pal- 
estinian state.  Jordan  also  neglected  the  ter- 
ritory in  terms  of  economic  and  agricultural 
development,  pouring  all  its  resources  and 
revenue  into  the  development  of  the  East 
Bank  and  leaving  its  West  Bank  citizens 
with  scarce  economic,  agricultural  and  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Israel  remains  in  the  West  Bank  today  be- 
cause in  many  ways  the  realities  that  led  to 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war  remain  unchanged. 
At  the  war's  end,  Israel  signalled  to  the  Arab 
worW  its  readiness  to  negotiate  with  the 
Arab  states  for  genuine  peace.  Three  months 
later,  at  an  Arab  Summit  meeting  in  Khar- 
toum, the  Arab  states  issued  their  response 
in  the  form  of  the  "three  nos":  "no  peace 
with  Israel,  no  negotiations  with  Israel,  no 
recognition  of  Israel." 

Today.  20  of  the  21  Arab  states  remain  in  a 
forrnal  state  of  war  with  Israel  and  despite 
Yaslr  Arafat's  December  1988  declaration  ac- 
cepting the  Jewish  state  and  renouncing  ter- 
rorilm,  PLO  violence  against  Israeli  tar- 
gets'—civilian as  well  as  military— has  con- 
tinuied  and  the  call  for  Israel's  destruction 
contained  in  the  organization's  founding 
charter  stands  intact.  Thus,  Israel  has  re- 
mained in  the  West  Bank  these  23  years,  not 
because  of  expansionist  motivations  attrib- 
uted to  it  by  its  detractors,  but  because  of 
legitimate  security  concerns. 

Were  Israel  to  unilaterally  withdraw  from 
the  West  Bank  tomorrow,  it  would  be  leaving 
itself  highly  vulnerable  to  the  threat  of  in- 
creased terrorism  and  military  attack.  With- 
out the  West  Bank  as  a  strategic  buffer.  Isra- 
el's border  would  shrink  back  to  a  mere  9  to 
14  miles  in  width.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  were  Israeli  forces  to  leave  the 
West  Bank,  a  PLO-led  state  would  ulti- 
mately be  established.  Given  the  hostile  en- 
vironment in  which  the  Jewish  state  exists. 
Israel  fears  that  such  an  entity  would  be- 
come a  base  for  terrorist  operations  and  a  se- 
rious security  threat.  Israel's  May  1989  peace 
plan  attempts  to  deal  with  these  concerns. 
By  tailing  for  local  Palestinian  elections  to 
be  fbllowed  by  direct  negotiations  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  areas,  the  Israeli  plan 
allows  for  confidence  building  on  both  sides. 
Moreover,  if  the  local  Palestinian  leadership 
accepts  the  plan.  West  Bank  and  Gaza  resi- 
dents will  be  the  first  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
East  outside  of  Israel  to  cast  a  truly  free 
vote  toward  determining  their  own  political 
future. 

What  IS  the  Gaza  Strip  and  uhy  is  Israel  in- 
volved there  at  all? 

Gaza  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  located 
between  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  state  of 
Israel,  measuring  approximately  45  miles  in 
length  and  ranging  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
width. 

Gaza  has  been  occupied  territory  through- 
out history.  Ruled  first  for  4(X)  years  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  then  by  Britain  under  the 
mandate  and  Egypt  before  Israel.  Gaza  has 
long  been  referred  to  as  the  "forgotten"  or 
"unwanted"  territory. 

Along  with  the  West  Bank.  Gaza  was  to 
have  been  part  of  an  independent  Palestinian 
Arab  state  under  the  1947  United  Nations 
Partition  Plan  which  proposed  the  division 
of  Palestine  into  two  states — one  Jewish,  one 
Arab.  The  plan  was  accepted  by  the  Zionist 


leadership  who  proclaimed  the  independent 
state  of  Israel  in  May  1948.  Had  the  Arabs 
also  accepted  the  plan,  the  Palestinian  Arab 
state  would  now  be  entering  its  42nd  year  of 
independence.  But  the  Arab  leadership  re- 
jected the  plan,  favoring  war  with  Israel  over 
compromise.  As  a  consequence  of  that  war, 
Gaza,  which  could  have  become  part  of  Arab 
Palestine,  was  seized  by  Egypt  and  remained 
under  a  harsh  Egyptian  occupation  for  the 
next  19  years. 

Thoughout  that  period,  Gazan  residents 
lived  un4er  a  tight  Egyptian  reign.  Egyptian 
President  Nasser  refused  to  resettle  the  refu- 
gees or  to  permit  their  participation  in 
Egypt's  educational  and  economic  systems. 
Claiming  instead  that  Palestinian  absorp- 
tion into  Egypt  would  detract  from  the  Pal- 
estinian struggle  for  a  homeland,  he  left 
Gaza  largely  underdeveloped.  Its  residents, 
moreover,  were  kept  in  squalid,  exception- 
ally crowded  conditions,  restless  and  ready 
to  serve  as  pawns  in  the  Arabs  continued  war 
against  Israel. 

Israel  did  not  acquire  the  Gaza  Strip  be- 
cause of  expansionist  motivations  as  many 
of  its  detractors  have  charged.  Rather,  Israel 
gained  control  of  Gaza  as  well  as  the  West 
Bank  in  a  defensive  move  in  June  1967  during 
the  Arab-initiated  Six  Day  War.  Israel  had 
hoped  that  its  administration  of  the  areas 
would  he  temporary  and  shortly  after  the 
fighting  ended  Jerusalem  signalled  its  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  the  future  of  the  terri- 
tories. Unfortunately,  in  the  23  years  since 
the  Six  Day  War.  not  one  Arab  state  has  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  joining  in  talks  on 
Gaza's  behalf.  Israeli  efforts  to  conduct  talks 
with  freely  elected  Gazan  leaders,  as  called 
for  in  it»  May  1989  peace  initiative,  have  also 
met  with  a  negative  response. 

How  have  the  Palestinian  Arabs  and  the  PLO 
reacted  tv  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait? 

Many  Palestinians  in  the  territories  and 
the  PLC  have  fervently  rallied  around  Sad- 
dam Hutsein,  hailing  him  as  a  modern  hero. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  invasion,  PLO  chair- 
man Yasir  Arafat  was  photographed  in  a 
warm  erpbrace  with  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
leadership  of  the  intifada  in  the  territories 
sent  a  oongratulatory  telegram  to  the  Iraqi 
president.  According  to  an  Egyptian  report, 
the  telegram  referred  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  as 
"the  first  step  toward  the  liberation  of  Pal- 
estine." 

Public  opinion  polls  taken  in  the  terri- 
tories in  August  1990  indicated  that  80  per- 
cent of  Palestinians  supported  the  Iraqi  ty- 
rant. West  Bank  journalist  Daoud  Kuttab  ex- 
plained: "On  every  level,  on  every  side 
among  the  Palestinians,  there  is  unprece- 
dented support  for  Iraq  and  opposition  to  the 
Americans.  Everyone  is  joining  together— Is- 
lamic fundamentalist,  leftists,  nationalists, 
country  people  from  the  villages.  Christians, 
regular  Moslems.  Every  Palestinian  is  unit- 
ed." 

Expressing  this  support.  Palestinians  have 
engaged  in  dozens  of  demonstrations  and 
marches  throughout  the  territories.  In  Au- 
gust, in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Jenin.  1000 
Palestii)ians  marched  to  the  slogan,  "Sad- 
dam, you  hero,  attack  Israel  with  chemical 
weapons."  At  another  virulent  pro- Iraqi 
march  In  Nablus,  demonstrators  shouted: 
"We  are  with  you  Saddam.  Abu  Ammar 
[ArafatJ  give  us  guns  and  machine-guns  and 
we  win  redeem  you  Saddam  in  spirit  and  in 
blood." 

Although  some  PLO  officials  have  stated 
that  thay  do  not  support  Iraq's  occupation  of 
Kuwait,  they  have  refused  to  condemn  the 
Iraqi  leader.  According  to  Muhammad 
Milhem,  senior  aide  to  Arafat  and  a  member 
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of  the  PLO  Elxecutive  Committee.  "Saddam 
Hussein  Is  our  national  hero."  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Front  head  Abu  Abbas,  mastermind 
of  the  Achille  Lauro  incident  and  the  foiled 
seaborne  massacre  on  Israeli  beaches  in  May 
1990,  stated  of  Saddam.  "We  strongly  support 
him  in  his  pan-Arab  battle  and  consequently, 
we  will  do  our  duty  to  support  him  in  this 
battle." 

Palestinians  in  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Popular  Struggle  Front  (a  PLO-afflliated 
Palestinian  action)  issued  a  leaflet  addressed 
to  Saddam  Hussein  saying:  "Greetings  from 
Palestine,  the  intifada  and  the  stones  of  the 
children  .  .  .  We  are  very  much  concerned 
by  the  situation  fabricated  by  the  impe- 
rialists preparing  aggression  against  our 
brother  country  Iraq  to  end  its  national  pol- 
icy and  effective  Arab  solidarity  against  im- 
perialism. Zionism  and  Zionist  interests. 
Brother  revolutionary,  we  in  the  Popular 
Struggle  Front  in  the  Stat*  of  Palestine  sup- 
port you  and  back  your  unification  policy 
based  on  Arab  nationalism  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  Arab  peoples.  We  condemn  those 
who  are  serving  as  trumpets  for  the  U.S."» 
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UNITED  STATES  AID  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concern  over 
the  administration's  decision  to  re- 
lease $42.5  million  in  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  that  was  withheld  from  the 
fiscal  year  1991  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions. Last  week.  Senator  Patrick 
Leahy,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  coauthor  of  the  withholding  provi- 
sion, spoke  at  length  about  the  need  to 
give  peace  talks  between  the  FMLN 
rebels  and  the  Government  more  time 
to  succeed. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Senator 
Leahy's  statement,  just  as  I  agreed  to 
withhold  these  funds  during  the  debate 
on  the  bill.  Those  of  us  who  supported 
this  provision  did  so  because  we  be- 
lieved it  would  encourage  a  negotiated 
peace  settlement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's determination  to  release  this 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  at 
this  time  will  help  the  peace  process. 
Rather  it  will  send  the  wrong  message 
to  all  parties  that  the  United  States 
feels  a  negotiated  settlement  can  best 
be  achieved  through  further  military 
aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 
Ultimately  the  administration's  stand 
could  encourage  continued  armed  con- 
flict rather  than  move  this  war-torn 
nation  toward  peace. 

Throughout  the  10  years  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance,  both  the  Government 
and  the  FMLN  have  committed  gross 
violations  of  human  rights.  Most  re- 
cently, the  FMLN  carried  out  a  brutal 
act  of  aggression  by  shooting  down  a 
U.S.  helicopter  and  then  executing  its 
unarmed  American  advisers.  I  urge  the 
FMLN  to  swiftly  bring  those  involved 
in  the  murder  of  our  servicemen  to  jus- 
tice. 

I  also  call  on  the  El  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  those  responsible 
for  the  murders  of  the  Jesuit  priests  by 


El  Salvadoran  soldiers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Central  America  and  to  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  those  involved  in 
other  human  rights  violations. 

Through  our  commitment  to  the 
Leahy-Dodd  amendment,  we  can  dem- 
onstrate to  these  slain  American  serv- 
icemen and  these  men  of  God  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  in  its  resolve 
to  end  the  conflict  that  caused  their 
deaths. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  reexamine  its  reasons  for  decid- 
ing to  release  the  $42.5  million  in  addi- 
tional military  assistance  at  this  time. 
We  should  make  clear  that  the  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year  to  withhold  this 
aid  was  to  pressure  both  the  FMLN  and 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement.  There  can  be  no 
lasting  peace  without  justice  and  no 
justice  without  genuine  cooperation 
and  good  will  among  all  parties  to  re- 
solve peacefully  those  problems  which 
divide  them.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  number  of  unanimous- 
consent  requests.  All  of  these  have 
been  cleared  on  the  Republican  side.  I 
say  to  my  colleagues. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  No.  3:  Lt.  Gen.  Jimmie  V. 
Adams,  to  be  general,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

Calendar  No.  4:  Col.  Thomas  R. 
Cuthbert,  Col.  Kenneth  D.  Gray,  Col. 
Malcolm  S.  Magers,  Col.  Robert  E. 
Murray,  to  be  permanent  brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army; 

Calendar  No.  5:  Brig.  Gen.  John  W. 
Cudmore,  Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  M.  Keeton. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Moore,  Brig.  Gen. 
Vito  Morgano,  Brig.  Gen.  Reynaldo 
Sanchez,  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Schnei- 
der, Brig.  Gen.  Harold  J.  Sykora,  Brig. 
Gen.  Normand  A.  Trudeau,  Brig.  Gen. 
James  R.  Williams.  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne 
F.  Wagner,  to  be  major  general,  the 
U.S.  Army  National  Guard; 

Col.  Phillip  M.  Becker.  Col.  David  D. 
Boland,  Col.  William  Miranda-Marin, 
Col.  Herbert  G.  Stocking.  Col.  Terry  J. 
Tyler.  Col.  Bobby  H.  Armistead,  Col. 
Herbert  B.  Eagon.  Col.  Joseph  Galloto, 
Col.  Rodney  R.  Hannula,  Col.  Ronald  A. 
Hoppes,  Col.  Joseph  H.  Langley.  Col. 
John  B.  Ramey.  Col.  Richard  M.  Rusch. 
Col.  Stanhope  S.  Spears,  Col.  Tony  L. 
Stansberry.  Col.  Hoyt  E.  Thompson, 
Col.  Wylie  A.  Abercrombie.  Col.  Mi- 
chael W.  Davidson.  Col.  Thomas  M. 
Frazer.  Col.  Donald  E.  Hagglund.  Col. 
Charles  W.  Fulkerson.  to  be  brigadier 


general,     the     U.S.     Army     National 
Guard; 

Calendar  No.  6:  Col.  John  J.  Cuddy, 
to  be  permanent  brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army; 

Calendar  No.  7:  Maj.  Gen.  William  G. 
Pagonis.  to  be  lieutenant  general,  U.S. 
Army; 

And  all  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Am  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  while  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Jimmie  V.  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624(c): 

To  be  permanent  bngadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Cuthbert,  390-^4-6628.  U.S. 
Army. 

D.    Gray.    XXX-XX-XXXX.    U.S. 


Col. 

Kenneth 

Army. 

Col. 

Malcolm  ! 

Army. 

Col. 

Robert  E 

Army. 

The 

U.S.    Arm 

S.   Magers,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Murray.    XXX-XX-XXXX,   U.S. 


Army  National  Guard  Officers 
named  herein  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the 
grades  indicated  below,  unde^  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
S93(a),  3385,  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Cudmore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  M.  Keeton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vito  Morgano,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Reynaldo  Sanchei,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.   Gen.   Richard  S.   Schneider,   153-24- 
7353. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  J.  Sykora,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.   Gen.   Normand   A.   Trudeau,   038-24- 
3426. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  F.  Wagner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  brigidier  general 

Col.  Phillip  M.  Meeker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  David  D.  Boland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  William  Miranda-Marin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Herbert  G.  Stocking.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Terry  J.  Tyler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Bobby  H.  Armistead.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Herbert  B.  Eagon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Joseph  Galioto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Rodney  R.  Hannula,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Col.  Ronald  A.  Hoppes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Langley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  John  B.  Ramey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Rusch.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  SUnhope  S.  Spears,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Tony  L.  Stensberry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Hoyt  E.  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Wylie  A.  Abercromble,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Michael  W.  Davidson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Frazer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Donald  E.  Hagglund,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Fulkereon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  followlngr-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Re^lar  Army  (Dent&l  Crops)  of 
the  United  States  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier 
General  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Section  611(a)  and  624: 
To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  J.  Cuddy.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  GSen.  William  G.  Pagonis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Am  Force,  army.  Navy 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Donald  J.  Grande. 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 4,  1991. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
O.  Bruce,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending  Don  E. 
Wilson.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  4. 1991. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Steven  L. 
Abemathy,  and  ending  Manfried  K. 
Zeithammel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Conoressional  Record  of  January  4,  1991. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Fortunate  T. 
Elizaera,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  on 
January  11,  1991,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
oressional Record  of  January  11,  1991. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Donald 
E.  Bayles,  and  ending  Danny  J.  Wyatt,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  11. 1991. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Neil  T. 
Allen,  and  ending  Stuart  W.  Weinberger. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  23, 1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  *  Hugh  D. 
Thorflnnson,  and  ending  Joseph  R.  Edwards. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  4,  1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Barbara 
Blatter,  and  ending  Carol  H.  Zimmerman. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  4. 1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  F. 
Butler,  Jr.,  and  ending  Arvld  K.  Olson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  4, 1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Michael  J. 
Bayer,  and  ending  Frank  H.  Ma.  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
nary  4.  1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Joseph  S. 
Hunter,  and  ending  Cheryl  L.  Sisler,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  11, 1991. 


Army  nominations  beginning  Ray  D. 
Berringer,  and  ending  Frank  J.  Suatoni, 
whioh  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  11,  1991. 

Amy  nominations  beginning  Craig  B.  An- 
derson, and  ending  Walter  R.  Waddle,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  11,  1991. 

Aimy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  E. 
Bataky.  and  ending  Edward  J.  Zandy,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  11.  1991. 

Anny  nominations  beginning  Mary  P. 
Celic.  and  ending  Philip  A.  Webb,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  11.  1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alexander  H. 
Burgin,  and  ending  Michael  J.  Jennings, 
whioh  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  11,  1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  T. 
Adams,  and  ending  Ronald  G.  Young,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  22.  1991. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jose  C. 
Abiles.  and  ending  381,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  4, 
1991. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kevin  K. 
Bach,  and  ending  Allen  M.  Williams,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  4,  1991. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Manuel  V. 
Ordonez,  and  ending  Thomas  V.  Moore, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  4,  1991. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Lynn  E.  Ach- 
eson.  and  ending  Noel  Wiscovitch.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
January  8.  1991, and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sioMAL  Record  of  January  10,  1991. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Walter  M.  El- 
liott, and  ending  Debra  D.  Yarema,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  11,  1991. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  S. 
Acfalle.  and  ending  Kimberly  A.  Zych,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  22.  1991. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael  W. 
Abraham,  and  ending  Niel  C.  Bourgeois, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  23, 1991. 

Ntvy  nominations  beginning  Enrique  N. 
Panlilio.  and  ending  Michael  T.  Curran, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  23,  1991. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume legislative  session. 


proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  30,  des- 
ignating National  Girls  and  Women  in 
Sports  Day,  just  received  from  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  30)  to  des- 
ignate February  7,  1991,  as  "National  Girls 
and  Women  in  Sports  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  30) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  action  just  taken  be  reconsidered 
and  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONBD— SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 66 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolultlon  66,  the  Senate  companion, 
and  that  the  measure  then  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN 
SPORTS  DAY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatch 
I  send  a  bill  making  technical  changes 
in  the  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follorws: 

A  bill  (S.  379)  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procee(led  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Technical  Amend- 
ments   Act    of    1991.    This    legislation 
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makes  technical  changes  in  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of 
1990  (Public  Law  101-610),  makes  two 
changes  in  the  provisions  on  the  selec- 
tion of  members  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Commission  on  National 
and  Community  Service.  This  revision 
was  requested  by  the  administration, 
in  order  to  deal  with  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  original  provisions. 

The  first  provision  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration objected  required  the 
President  to  appoint  members  to  the 
Board  possessing  adequate  experience 
and  diversity.  There  can  be  no  serious 
question  about  Congress"  constitu- 
tional authority  under  the  appoint- 
ments clause  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  offices  subject  to  presidental 
appointment.  The  Congress  has  long 
legislated  such  qualifications  for  Fed- 
eral offices,  including  many  of  the 
most  important  regulatory  agencies. 
The  courts  have  long  recognized  Con- 
gress' constitutional  authority  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  Federal  of- 
fices, and  the  administration  cannot 
seriously  contend  otherwise  here. 

The  second  objection,  which  presents 
a  more  substantive  question,  concerns 
the  statute's  provision  of  a  prescribed 
congressional  role  in  the  President's 
nomination  process.  Here,  too,  it  is  my 
belief  that  useful  precedent  exists  in 
prior  legislation  providing  for  Congress 
to  submit  a  list  of  potential  appointees 
to  the  President  for  consideration.  The 
executive  branch  has  previously  recog- 
nized that,  as  long  as  the  President  has 
the  ability  to  request  the  submission  of 
additional  prospective  names,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  choose  persons  not  on  the 
congressional  list,  such  congressional 
involvement  is  permissible  under  the 
appointments  clause. 

Had  the  executive  branch  adhered  to 
its  earlier  understanding  and  sought  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  utilize  these 
precedents,  no  amendment  to  these 
provisions  would  have  been  necessary. 
However,  the  administration's  objec- 
tion to  these  provisions  raises  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  long  delay  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  to  the  Board.  In 
order  to  expedite  the  implementation 
of  the  act  and  enable  the  Commission 
to  begin  to  perform  its  important 
tasks,  the  bill  modifies  the  appoint- 
ment provisions  in  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's requests.  We  hope  that 
in  selecting  nominees  to  the  Board,  the 
President  will  adhere  to  the  spirit  of 
the  goals  that  Congress  set  forth  in  the 
original  provisions. 

Ms.  MIKUL.SKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  celebrate  the  fact  that  we  are 
one  step  closer  to  making  the  National 
and  Conmfiunlty  Service  Act  of  1990  a 
reality.  Today,  as  we  pass  the  Tech- 
nical Amendments  to  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act,  we  are  help- 
ing our  volunteers  provide  the  services 
that  are  needed  so  badly  in  America's 
communities.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  the  President  to  join 


with  the  Congress  and  do  everything  he 
can  to  get  this  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  Act  underway  as  soon  as 
possible. 

This  legislation  creates  opportunities 
for  Americans  to  solve  the  problems  we 
all  encounter  in  our  own  communities. 
It  lets  senior  citizens  help  take  care  of 
AIDS  babies  left  alone  in  a  hospital.  It 
helps  college  students  go  out  and  build 
shelters  for  families  living  on  the 
streets.  It  lets  a  young  mother  or  fa- 
ther take  some  time  to  teach  an  illit- 
erate neighbor  how  to  read. 

At  the  same  time  this  bill  helps  our 
volunteers  achieve  key  parts  of  the 
American  dream.  People  who  can't  af- 
ford to  take  time  off  from  work  can 
volunteer  part-time.  In  return  for  a 
part-time  commitment  of  at  least  3 
years,  volunteers  can  receive  vouchers 
of  up  to  $2,000  per  year  which  are  good 
for  paying  expenses  for  higher  edu- 
cation or  for  a  downpayment  on  a  first 
home.  And  this  bill  lets  full-time  vol- 
unteers receive  educational  vouchers  of 
up  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  20th  century.  As  we  enter 
the  21st  century,  this  country  has  to 
remember  the  values  that  made  it 
great,  the  values  of  Main  Street  Amer- 
ica. The  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  those  values.  I  hope  to  see  it 
fully  implemented  very  soon.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (S.  379)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
and  Community  Service  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  S.  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  (Public  Law  101- 
610). 
SEC.  S.  DEFTNmONS. 

Section  101  (42  U.S.C.  1241)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6),  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Indian.— The  term  'Indian'  means  a 
person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  through 
(29)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (30).  respep- 
tively; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (8)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
inserting  "an  Indian  or"  before  "Indian 
tribes"  each  place  that  such  appears: 

(4)  in  paragraph  (14)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 


new    sentence;    "Participants   shall    not   be 
considered  employees  of  the  program.". 

(5)  in  paragraph  (23)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "students  or  out  of  school 
youth"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "partici- 
pants"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (24)  (as  so  redesignated)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "member"  in  the  para- 
graph heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"PARTICIPANT";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "member"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "participant":  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (30)  (as  so  redesignated). 
by  inserting  "corps"  after  "youth  service". 

SEC.  4.  PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  OVT^OT- 
SCHOOL  YOUTH. 

Subtitle  B  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  12421  et  se<j.) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subtitle  heading  and 
the  heading  of  part  I  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Subtitle  B — Programs  for  Student*  and  Out- 
of-School  Youth 

"PART  I— SERVE-AMERICA": 

(2)  in  section  lll(a)(2)(B)(i)  (42  U.S.C. 
12421(a)(2)(BHi)).  by  striking  out  ".  and  that 
is  representative  of  the  community  in  which 
such  services  will  be  provided"; 

(3)  in  section  112  (42  U.S.C.  12422)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  Virgin  Islands."  be- 
fore "Guam"  in  subsection  (a); 

(B)  by  inserting  "solely"  after  "activities 
in  subsection  (c); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  111(a)(2)"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section  Ul(a)"; 
and 

(D)  by  inserting  "and  Indian  Tribes"  before 
"on  a  competitive  basis"  in  subsection  (e); 

(4)  in  section  114  (42  U.S.C.  12424)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Youth  Service  Corps 
and  National  Service"  in  subsection  (cK'7): 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "role"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "volunteer  and"; 

(5)  in  section  117(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  ia427(bXl)), 
by  inserting  "evaluations."  after  "Insur- 
ance.": and 

(6)  in  section  118(b)(7)  (42  U.S.C. 
12428(d)(7)>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "in  the  program";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "project"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "program". 

SEC.  S.  AMERICAN  CONSERVAHON  AND  YOUTH 
SERVICE  CORPS. 

Subtitle  C  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  12441  et  aeq.) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  subtitle  heading  by  inserting 
"Service"  before  "Corp«"; 

(2)  In  sectRw  122(e)  (42  U.S.C.  12442(e)).  by 
inserting  "service"  after  "youth"; 

(3)  in  section  123(c)  (42  U.S.C.  12443(c))— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14)  as 
paragraph  (15);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  a  plan  for  ensuring  that  poet-service 
education  and  training  benefits  are  used 
solely  for  the  purposes  designated  in  this 
subtitle;  and"; 

(4)  in  section  124  (42  U.S.C.  12444)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "human  services"  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"youth  service";  and 

(B)  by  striking  oat  "services  in  any 
project"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"projects"  in  section  (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  specific  activity  for  more  than 
a  6-month  period.  No  participant  shall  re- 
main enrolled  in  programs"; 
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(5)  In  section  128(a)(3)  (42U.S.C.  12448(a)(3)). 
by  striking  out  "project  or  service""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "activity"; 

(6)  in  section  133(d)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  12453(a)(3)). 
by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)  and  (c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'subsection  (a)"; 
and 

(7)  by  striking  out  section  136  (42  U.S.C. 
12456). 

SEC.  &  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE. 

(a)  Elioibiuty.— Section  145(c)  (42  U.S.C. 
12475(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "member"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "participant"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "membership"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"participation"  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Post-Service  Benefits.— Section 
146(e)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  12476(e)(2))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "benefit"  before  "provided". 

SEC.  7.  INNOVATIVE  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  PROJECTS 

Section  157(c)  (42  U.S.C.  12502(c))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "in  the  program";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "project""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "program"';  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  "in  a 
program". 

SEC.  &  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

Subtitle  F  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  12531  et  seq.) 
la  amended— 

(1)  in  section  178(b)(1)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
12538(b)(1)(B))  by  striking  out  "youth  service 
corpe"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "youth 
corps";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  185  (42  U.S.C. 
12545)  the  following  new  section: 

•VKC.  IM.  REGULA-nONS. 

"Prior  to  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990. 
the  Commission  shall  Issue  final  rules  or  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.". 

SEC.  I.  C<»fMIS8ION  ON  NATIONAL  AND  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE. 

Section  190  (42  U.S.C.  12551  )— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Senate,"  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Senate.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  appoint  members— 

"(1)  who  have  extensive  experience  in  vol- 
unteer and  service  opportunity  programs  and 
who  represent  a  broad  range  of  viewpoints; 
and 

"(11)  so  that  the  Board  shall  be  diverse  ac- 
cording to  race,  ethnicity,  age,  gender,  and 
political  party  membership.'";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Terms.— Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that 
seven  of  the  Initial  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  1  year  and  seven 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(7),  by  striking  out  "na- 
tional service  demonstration  program"  and 
inserting  "program  authorized  by  subtitle 
D";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f)(3).  by  striking  out  "Na- 
tional and  regional  clearinghouses"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Clearinghouses'". 
SEC  It.  YOUTHBUILO. 

Section  715  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  "Director"'. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote.  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CALLING  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  VIETNAM  TO  PERMIT  POLITI- 
CAL PRISONERS  TO  DEPART 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  51,  submit- 
ted earlier  today  by  Senators  KENNEDY, 
Pell,  Simpson,  Lugar,  McCain,  and 
Packwood,  regarding  political  pris- 
oners in  Vietnam  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  calling  upon  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  permit  political 
prisoners  from  the  former  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  depart  Vietnam  and  re- 
unite with  their  families  in  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 4  years  ago.  Senator  Dole  and  I 
submitted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  release  the 
thousands  of  political  prisoners — offi- 
cials and  soldiers  from  the  former  Sai- 
gon regime  held  at  that  time  in  reedu- 
cation camps — and  to  allow  them  to  re- 
unite with  their  families  abroad. 

Today,  we  again  submit  a  resolution 
on  the  subject  of  political  prisoners  in 
Vietnam.  But  much  has  changed  over 
the  last  4  years,  and  there  has  been 
conBiderable  progress  in  gaining  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  and  in  ex- 
pediting procedures  for  their  emigra- 
tion. 

In  1987,  the  political  prisoner  popu- 
lation in  Vietnam  numbered  several 
thousand.  Today,  only  about  150  pris- 
oners are  still  in  reeducation  camps.  In 
1987,  very  few  were  permitted  to  leave 
Vietnam  for  resettlement  abroad.  But 
over  the  past  2  years,  hundreds  have 
been  able  to  depart  and  reunite  with 
their  families. 

The  progress  of  the  past  4  years  is  to 
be  commended.  However,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  With  this  resolution, 
we  urge  the  Vietnamese  Government  to 
talce  the  final  step  to  release  all  re- 
maining political  prisoners — many  now 
in  their  later  years — and  allow  them 
onoe  again  to  join  their  families.  And 
we  urge  our  own  administration  to  en- 
sure that  no  stone  is  left  unturned  in 
the  essential  task  of  reuniting  these 
families. 

Viie  season  of  TET— the  Vietnamese 
new  year— is  just  around  the  corner. 
For  Vietnamese  in  Vietnam  and  around 
the  world,  it  is  a  time  of  hope  and  re- 


newal 4nd  a  time  to  acknowledge  fam- 
ily and  friends.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant, ot  the  eve  of  this  important  Viet- 
namese obsei-vance,  that  the  Senate  let 
these  prisoners  and  their  families  know 
that  they  are  not  forgotten,  and  that 
we  continue  in  our  efforts  to  reunite 
them  itt  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  particularly  to 
commetid  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Families  of  Vietnamese  Political  Pris- 
oners Association,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Khuc  Minh  Tho.  The 
familieB  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us 
all,  as  they  have  struggled  to  succeed 
in  America,  while  coping  with  the  long 
separaCion  from  loved  ones  still  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  Sen- 
ate's adoption  of  this  important  and 
timely  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  a£  follows: 

S.  Res.  51 

Whereas  almost  16  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war; 

Whereas  the  Senate,  in  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed on  May  1,  1987.  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
■"release  the  remaining  prisoners  held  as  a 
result  of  their  previous  association  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  prior  to  1975'" 
and  to  permit  prisoners  to  join  their  families 
abroad; 

Whereas  during  the  past  three  years  the 
CJovernment  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  has  released  significant  numbers  of 
political  prisoners  from  "re-education 
camps"  and  has  permitted  many  former  pris- 
oners to  join  their  families  abroad;  and 

Whereas  at  least  150  officials  of  the  former 
(government  of  South  Vietnam  nonetheless 
remain  In  "re-education  camps"  in  Vietnam, 
and  thousands  of  former  prisoners  still  have 
been  unable  to  reunite  with  their  families  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^ 

(1)  tha  Government  of  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  should  continue  to  release  the 
remaining  political  prisoners  held  as  a  result 
of  their  previous  association  with  the  CJov- 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam  prior  to  1975; 

(2)  tha  Government  of  the  Socialist  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  should  permit  the  expeditious 
departure  of  those  former  prisoners  wishing 
to  depan  Vietnam;  and 

(3)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  sllould  continue  to  give  highest  prior- 
ity to  efforts  to  speed  and  facilitate  the  re- 
union of  former  prisoners  with  their  families 
in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  X  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  BARBANES.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  res- 
olution was  agreed  to,  and  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, February  7;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date;  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  under  the  previous  order  until 
10:30  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  February  7, 
1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:58  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
February  7,  1991,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  6,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

ROCKWELL  ANTHOMY  8CHNABLE.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO 
BE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE.  VICE  THOMAS 
JOSEPH  MURRIN.  RESIONED. 

BARRY  GOLDWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
B3CCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION 

HANS  M  MARK.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BARRY  GOLDWATER 
SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FOUN- 
DATION FOR  A  TERM  EXPDUNO  APRIL  IT.  UM.  (RE- 
APPOINTMENT) 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

SANDRA  MILLS.  OF  WISCONSIN.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER  30.  ISU.  VICE  WILLIAM  O.  OOETZ. 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

REAR  ADM.  JAMES  A.  YEAGER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (0-»).  WHILE  SERVING  IN 

A  posmoN  or  importance  and  RESPONSiBiLrry  des- 
ignated BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AS  WAR- 
RANTING THAT  GRADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND 
ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINI8TRATION  AND 

REAR  ADM.  RAYMOND  L.  SPEER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF)  (l>-7). 
WHILE  SERVING  IN  A  POSmON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE  AS  WARRANTING  THAT  GRADE  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  33.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  KSU. 


AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601. 

To  be  general 

LT.  GEN  JIMMIE  V.  ADAMS.  123-0- 13B2.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

ARMY 

THE  POLLOWDJO-NAMED  ARMY  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GEN- 
ERALS  CORPS  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  «11(  A)  AND  OHO: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL.  THOMAS  R.  CUTHBERT.  3SO-M-«89>.  U.S.  ARMY 
COL  KENNETH  D  GRAY.  236-70-5«Be.  U.S.  ARMY. 
COL  MALCOLM  S.  MAGER8.  511-40-03B5.  U.S.  ARMY 
COL  ROBERT  E.  MURRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  ARMY. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFI- 
CERS NAMED  HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
GRADES  INDICATED  BELOW.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATE  CODE.  SECTIONS  5B3(AI.  33»  AND 
3392: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN.  JOHN  W  CUDMORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG.  GEN  JERRY  M   KEETON.  OH-tO-OVn 
BRIO  GEN.  JAMES  E.  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BRIG  GEN.  VTTO  MOROANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG.  GEN.  REYNALDO  SANCHEZ.  4e3-40-7»I. 
BRIG  GEN   RICHARD  S.  SCHNEIDER.  1S3-24-73S3. 
BRIO  GEN  HAROLD  J.  SYKORA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG  GEN.  NORMAND  A.  TRUDEAU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BRIG  GEN.  JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS.  274-3S-Kn. 
BRIG  GEN  WAYNE  F  WAGNER.  a27-aS-«37 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  PHILLIP  M.  BECKER.  331-33-«>49 
COL.  DAVID  D.  BOLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL.  WILLIAM  MIRANDA-MARIN.  5«2-7»-7498 
COL.  HERBERT  O   STOCKINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COL  TERRY  J.  TYLER.  220-33- 19«». 
COL  BOBBY  H.  ARMI8TEAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COL   HERBERT  B.  EAOON.  774-38-3ff76 
COL  JOSEPH  GALIOTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  RODNEY  R.  HANNULA.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COL  RONALD  A.  HOPPE8.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COL.  JOSEPH  H  LANOLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL.  JOHN  B.  RAMEY.  502-42-23«7. 
COL.  RICHARD  M   RUSCH.  532-33-49SS 
COL.  STANHOPE  S.  SPEARS.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COL.  TONY  L.  STANSBERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COL.  HOYT  E  THOMPSON.  249-49-95(2. 
COL  WYLIE  A.  ABERCROMBIE.  437-69.1347. 
COL.  MICHAEL  W.  DAVIDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  THOMAS  M.  FRAZER.  037-24-53*4. 
COL.  DONALD  E.  HAGOLUND.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
COL  CHARLES  W.  FULKERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  6,  1991: 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  (DENTAL  CORPS)  OF  THE  UNTTED 
STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  611(A)  AND  634: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

tXJL.  JOHN  J.  CUDDY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSmON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBIUTY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ   GEN  WILLIAM  G.  PAOONIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US  ARMY 
IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATION  OF  DONALD  J.  GRANDE.  WHICH 
WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  1991. 

AQt  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNINO  CHARLES  O 
BRUCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AND  ENDING  DON  E.  WILSON.  521-44- 
1319.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
JANUARY  4.  1991 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BE»INNINO  STEVEN  L  ABE3t- 
NATHY.  AND  ENDING  MANFRIED  K.  ZETTHAMMEX.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4. 
1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATION  OF  PORTUNATO  T.  ELIZAGA. 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SE9IATE  ON  JANUARY  11. 


1991.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
JANUARY  U.  1991. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DONALD  E. 
BAYLE8.  AND  EafDING  DANNY  J  WYATT.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RESCEIViaj  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  OeiKRE^SIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANUARY  11.  IWl. 

AIR  POB(%  NOMINATIONS  BEXIINNING  NEIL  T.  ALLEN. 
AND  ENDING  STUART  W.  WEaNBERGEat.  WHICH  DOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  23.  U91. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  'BUGH  D. 
THORFINNSON.  AND  i3JDING  JOSEPH  R.  EDWARDS.  WHICH 
NOMWATIONS  WEKE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SE9IATE  AND  AP- 
PEIARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REXXtRD  OF  JANUARY  4. 
1981 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BARBARA  BLATTEX. 
ANT)  ENDING  CAROL  H  ZIMMERMAN.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEIARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  1981. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JAMES  F  BUTLEK.  JR. 
AND  ENDING  ARVID  K  OLSON.  WHICH  NOMINATTONB 
WERE  RE)CEIVED  BY  THE  SEDATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  1391. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  J.  BAYER. 
AND  ENDING  FRANK  H  MA.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WDIE 
RiXErvXD  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEIARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OP  JANUARY  4.  1981. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSE  C.  ABILE8.  AND 
ENDING  381.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RBCETVED  BY 
THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  1891 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINC  JOSEPH  B  HITOTER. 
AND  ENDING  CHERYL  L  SISLER.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
<X)NGRE88IONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  11.  1»1. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEXIINNING  RAY  D  BERKINGER. 
AND  ENDING  FRANK  J.  SUATONI.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  11.  1991. 

ARMi'  NOMINATIONS  BBOINNINO  CRAIG  B.  ANDERSON. 
AND  ENDING  WALTER  R.  WADDLE.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CXJNGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  11.  1891. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  E.  BATSKY. 
AND  ENDING  EDWARD  J  ZANDY.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  REXXIRD  OF  JANUARY  11.  1991 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BBGINNINO  MARY  P.  CELIO.  AND 
ENDING  PHILLIP  A  WEBB.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE 
RECEU'ED  by  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  JANUARY  11.  1881. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BBGINNINa  ALEXANDER  H. 
BURGtN.  AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  J  JENNINGS.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY 
II.  1981. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEXSINNING  ROBEKT  T  ADAMS. 
AND  ENDING  RONALD  G.  YOUNG.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WE21E  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARS)  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANUARY  23.  1991 


IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BBGINNINO  KEVIN  K.  BACH.  AND 
ENDING  ALLEN  M  WILLIAMS.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARS)  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4.  1881. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MANUEL  V.  ORDONEZ. 
AND  ENDING  THOMAS  V.  MOORE.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  REX:EIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARS)  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANUARY  4.  1881. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BBOINNINO  LYNN  E.  AC:HES0N. 
AND  ENDING  NOEL  WISCOVTTCH.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY  8.  1881. 
AND  APPEIARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RBOORD  OF 
JANUARY  10.  1981. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BBOINNINO  WALTER  M.  ELLIOTT. 
AND  ENDING  DEBRA  D.  YAREMA.  WHICH  NOMINATIONB 
WE31E  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARS)  IN  THE 
CXINORESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  11.  1881. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BBOINNINO  KENNETH  B  ACFALLE. 
AND  ENDING  KIMBERLY  A.  ZYCH.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARS)  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  B.  1881 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BBGINNINO  MICHAEL  W.  ABRA- 
HAM AND  ENDING  NEIL  C.  BOUROBOIS.  WHIC»  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RBCDVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECX>RD  OF  JANUARY  23.  1991 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BBOINNDiO  ENRIQUE  N  PANLILIO. 
AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  T.  CURRAN.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECSVED  BY  THE  SDIATE  AND  APPEARS)  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY  B.  UU 
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February  6,  1991 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday',  February  6,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Hear  the  words  of  Psalm  44: 

We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God. 
our  fathers  have  told  us,  what  deeds  thou 
didst  perform  in  their  days,  in  the  days  of 
old. 

Gracious  God,  as  You  have  given  di- 
rection to  the  nations  in  the  days  past, 
so  we  pray  for  that  direction  today. 
May  we  hear  Your  words  for  justice 
and  understanding  and  may  the  gift  of 
peace  be  our  treasure  and  the  treasure 
of  all  the  peoples. 

We  specially  remember  this  day  the 
families  of  those  whose  loved  ones  face 
the  test  of  battle.  May  Your  spirit  that 
is  with  us  in  all  the  moments  of  life 
and  gives  comfort  in  every  anxiety,  be 
with  them  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DooLTTTLE]  to  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  348.  An  act  to  extend  the  e.xpiration  date 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to 
M&rch  18,  1991. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  sections  1928a-1928d,  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  Mr.  Roth,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  during 
the  102d  Congress. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  56)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
coneideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  56 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  are  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Mr.  Armey  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Wyoming. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Livingston  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr,  Grandy  of 
Iowa.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Bunring  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Kyi  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Goss  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Hobson  of  Ohio. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  2  U.S.C.  473(a),  the  Chair  ap- 
points to  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona;  Mr. 
Brown  of  California;  Mr.  Dingell  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST  of  Tennessee;  and  Mr. 
HOOGHTON  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  U.S.  CAPITOL  PRESERVA- 
■nON  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  801(b)  (6)  and  (8),  of 
Public  Law  l(X>-696,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Preservation  Commis- 
sion: Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Fazio  of  California. 


IMPACT  AID  CUTS.  A  CASE  OF  BAD 
TIMING 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  his  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
proposes  to  reduce  impact  aid  funding 


to  eleipentary  and  secondary  schools 
by  $144,9  million.  Despite  inflation  and 
increased  costs.  President  Bush  is  pro- 
posing a  freeze  on  available  funding  for 
"A"  students  and  the  total  elimination 
of  funding  for  "B"  students  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1992  budget. 

Federally  connected  students  are 
generally  divided  into  two  categories: 
"A"  students,  who  both  live  on  Federal 
propertQr  and  whose  parents  work  on 
Federal  property;  and  "B"  students, 
whose  parents  work  on  nontaxpaylng 
property  but  live  in  housing  on  which 
taxes  are  paid. 

These  proposal  cuts  come  after  im- 
pact aid  has  been  cut  drastically  since 
1981  wtile  per  pupil  expenditures  for 
education  nationwide  have  increased 
an  average  of  7  jwrcent  each  of  the  past 
5  years.  More  and  more  of  the  cost  of 
the  federally  connected  student  is 
being  picked  up  by  State  and  local 
funds. 

In  my  congressional  district — the 
home  of  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand—^impact  aid  is  a  critical  source 
of  funding.  This  large  military  instal- 
lation creates  an  influx  of  residents  in 
the  suRTOunding  communities  and  stu- 
dents iti  the  public  schools  and  reduces 
local  tax  revenues,  a  major  source  of 
funding  for  public  education  in  Ne- 
braska. 

The  Bellevue  School  District  alone 
has  5,266  federally  connected  students 
which  is  over  60  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  entire  district.  Of  these  5,266  fed- 
erally connected  students,  2,752  are 
classified  as  "B"  students.  Thus,  under 
President  Bush's  fiscal  year  1992  pro- 
posal Co  eliminate  "B"  student  fund- 
ing, the  Bellevue  School  District  would 
be  responsible  for  educating  nearly 
3,000  students  without  the  Federal 
funds  needed  because  of  the  Federal 
presenqe. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  local  proi>- 
erty  taxes  because  of  the  tax-exempt 
and  Federal  property,  although  parents 
of  "B"  students  pay  property  taxes  on 
their  homes,  they  often  do  not  pay 
State  taxes  because  they  often  shop  at 
the  commissary  and  post  exchange,  use 
militaiy  doctors,  and  participate  in 
club  aqtivlties  on  the  post.  Therefore, 
the  money  spent  at  these  places  does 
not  go  to  support  local  schools.  Sales 
made  at  the  base  exchange  and  other 
retail  establishments  on  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  which  would  normally  be 
taxable  in  a  community,  totaled  over 
$40  million.  Based  on  the  Nebraska 
sales  t*x  of  5.5  percent,  over  $2.2  mil- 
lion in  sales  taxes  would  have  been  col- 
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lected on  these  sales  if  they  had  been 
nmde  in  the  local  conununity. 

President  Bush's  cut  of  $144.9  million 
violates  a  time-honored  commitment 
to  provide  assistance  to  public  school 
districts  who  carry  the  burden  of  Fed- 
eral activities  and  lose  local  taxes  be- 
cause of  those  activities. 

Ultimately,  the  issue  is  one  of  eq- 
uity. Local  governments,  legitimately, 
view  federally  connected  children  as  a 
Federal  responsibility.  The  children  in 
these  schools  are  there  because  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  neither  the 
parents  nor  the  employer  make  any 
contribution  to  the  school  systems' 
revenues  through  the  local  tax  struc- 
tures. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  these  students  with 
quality  educational  opportunity  like 
all  other  children  in  the  United  States. 
How  can  the  President  ask  the  country 
to  support  our  soldiers  at  war  and  then 
Ignore  the  needs  of  those  soldiers'  chil- 
dren at  home? 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  THOMAS 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore leaving  for  the  Capitol  this  morn- 
ing, I  heard  the  news  flash  that  Danny 
Thomas  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  lost  a  great  and  gracious  man 
with  his  passing.  The  world  will  re- 
member him  as  a  wonderful  enter- 
tainer, but  his  greatest  contribution,  I 
think,  has  been  his  tireless  work  for 
sick  children. 

He  would  not  accept  the  fact  that 
leukemia  had  to  be  fatal. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  evident  than  in 
my  hometown  of  Memphis,  TN.  where 
Danny  Thomas  chose  to  locate  St. 
Jude's  Children  Research  Hospital.  St. 
Jude's  has  meant  hope  and  help  for 
thousands  of  children  and  for  their 
families.  What  finer  legacy  could  one 
leave  than  wonder  in  the  eyes  of  a 
child,  a  child  who  desperately  needed 
help  and  who  found  it  through  one's 
own  care  and  compassion. 

"Make  Room  for  Daddy"  was  his  en- 
tertainment triumph.  But  he  made  and 
turned  that  into  "Make  Room  for  Chil- 
dren," his  legacy. 

Danny  Thomas  made  a  difference  for 
good  in  the  lives  of  so  many  in  this 
world.  We  will  miss  him.  We  will  not 
forget  him. 

We  will  honor  his  memory  and  his 
life's  work  in  our  continued  support  for 
the  mission  of  St.  Jude's. 


PRESIDENT'S  1992  BUDGET 

TERMED  A  BLOW  TO  MIDDLE 
CLASS.  TO  SENIORS  AND  HARD- 
PRESSED  STATES 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  committed  enormous  fi- 
nancial, himian,  and  moral  resources  to 
fighting  the  war  in  the  gulf.  And  the 
American  people  stand  with  him. 
Sadly,  the  President  has  walked  away 
from  the  war  right  here  at  home 
against  the  evils  of  recession.  That 
war,  too,  requires  the  commitment  of 
financial,  human,  and  moral  resources. 
In  our  own  backyard,  Americans — mid- 
dle class  and  poor,  alike — struggle  with 
the  spiraling  costs  of  education,  health 
care,  taxes,  and  unemployment. 

How  does  the  President  respond  to 
these  ills? 

He  minimalizes  the  challenge.  A  tem- 
porary interruption  of  growth,  he  calls 
it.  In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  around  the  country,  people  are 
scared. 

The  President  offers  no  initiatives  to 
put  the  more  than  1  million  unem- 
ployed Americans  back  to  work.  The 
budget  is  silent  on  recovery.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  compounds  the  prob- 
lems of  the  middle  class.  It  cuts  back 
on  Medicare  for  seniors.  It  does  noth- 
ing about  health  care  and  it  says  to  the 
middle  class,  you're  not  eligible  for 
college  assistance. 

Instead  of  offering  tax  relief  to  the 
middle  class,  the  President  offers  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut  to  the  rich. 

This  budget  is  a  blow  to  the  middle 
class;  it  is  a  blow  to  seniors,  and  it  of- 
fers little  good  news  to  our  economi- 
cally hard-pressed  States. 


the  folks  from  the  Yakima  Valley  on 
what  is  for  them,  a  special  yellow  rib- 
bon day,  as  we  hope  for  a  swift  end  to 
this  war;  thank  our  troops  and  their 
families  for  their  sacrifices;  and  we  all 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  family 
and  friends  can  be  together  again. 


n  1410 

A  YAKIMA  VALLEY  MOTHER,  HER 
SON,  A  YELLOW  RIBBON  AND  OP- 
ERATION DESERT  STORM 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  share  a  message  about  a  mother,  her 
son,  the  yellow  ribbon  I'm  wearing,  and 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

This  ribbon  was  passed  along  to  me 
by  a  mother  I  represent  who  has  a  son, 
a  marine,  on  the  frontlines  of  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

While  we  go  about  our  business, 
while  most  of  us  catch  glimpses  of  this 
war  through  the  safe  filter  of  our  tele- 
visions and  in  the  comfort  of  our 
homes  and  offices,  it  is  often  too  easy 
to  forget  about  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  are  living  this  war 
each  minute  of  every  day. 

It  is  for  them,  and  the  mothers  and 
fathers,  wives  and  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren, and  flriends  who  wait  for  their  re- 
turn, that  I  wear  this  ribbon  as  a  re- 
minder. 

I  am  thankful  for  this  gift  and  I  will 
continue  to  wear  it  proudly.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same,  and  join 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  ETHICS  IN  FOREIGN 
LOBBYING  ACT 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  foreign  interests  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  influence  our  U.S.  political 
campaigns  and  Government  decisions. 
In  the  1988  Federal  election  cycle  for- 
eign controlled  PAC's  contributed  $2.7 
million,  and  that  amount  is  growing. 
This  money  is  spent  on  high-powered 
lobbyists,  usually  ex-U.S.  CJovemment 
officials,  or  comes  from  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  from  foreign  con- 
trolled corporations  or  trade  associa- 
tions. Yet  the  U.S.  Government  has  no 
system  in  place  to  track  these  millions 
spent  by  foreigners  here  in  our  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
GUARim]  and  25  other  cosponsors,  I  in- 
troduced the  Ethics  in  Foreign  Lobby- 
ing Act.  It  will  restore  some  Integrity 
back  into  this  process.  Our  bill  will 
eliminate  the  majority  of  foreign  con- 
trolled PAC  contributions  and  allow  us 
to  regain  our  sovereignty  in  the  elec- 
tion process. 

Let  us  keep  America's  political  cam- 
paigns in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE 
STRIKER  REPLACEMENT  BILL? 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
what's  wrong  with  H.R.  5,  a  bill  that 
prohibits  employers  from  hiring  per- 
manent replacement  workers  during  an 
economic  strike? 

H.R.  5  applies  not  only  to  large 
unionized  employers,  but  also  to  non- 
union firms.  Current  labor  law  defines 
a  labor  dispute  to  be  whenever  two  or 
more  workers  walk  off  the  job  to  pro- 
test terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

Under  H.R.  5,  these  workers  in  non- 
union   firms    would    be    strikers    and 
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could  not  be  permanently  replaced  or 
flred.  Once  the  strikers  returned  to 
work,  a  day  or  week  or  month  later, 
the  strikers  must  be  reinstated  and 
temporary  workers  hired  would  have  to 
be  fired. 

As  a  small  businessman,  let  me  put 
this  in  business  terms.  My  plastics 
company  in  North  Carolina  needs 
pressmen  to  run  the  printing  presses.  It 
takes  3  years  to  train  the  pressmen.  If 
the  Clay  bill  were  law  and  these  work- 
ers walked  off  the  job  in  an  economic 
strike,  I  would  have  to  close  my  doors 
forcing  around  200  other  employees  out 
of  jobs. 

Do  we  really  want  to  enact  legisla- 
tion like  this?  H.R.  5  is  unreasonable 
and  antiworker.  Join  me  in  stopping 
the  prostrike  bill. 


J  Ml 


JUST  SAY  NO  TO  THE  RTC 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  great  concern  that  the 
Senate  Banking  Conunittee  voted  yes- 
terday to  approve  $78  billion  more  for 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout.  My  hope 
is  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate 
will  reject  that  proposal  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, that  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  not  go  along  with 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  Americans 
know,  the  S&L  fiasco  is  not  only  the 
biggest  act  of  thievery  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  it  is  the  largest  financial 
scandal  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No 
one  can  predict  exactly  how  much  this 
bailout  will  cost  the  American  people, 
but  estimates  run  as  high  as  $500  bil- 
lion to  $1  trillion.  We  have  2  million 
people  sleeping  out  on  the  streets,  a 
health  care  system  which  no  longer 
functions,  an  educational  system  which 
is  underfunded  and  failing  and  a  $3  tril- 
lion national  debt,  and  we  are  talking 
about  spending  $78  billion  more  for  the 
bailout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  Congress  will  simply  roll 
over  and  give  the  Bush  administration 
and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
all  that  they  want  without  a  whimper. 
At  the  very  least,  we  must  demand 
that  those  individuals,  the  upper  in- 
come people  who  have  seen  their  real 
income  soar  during  the  1980's,  start 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes  and 
pick  up  this  payback  burden.  Further. 
we  must  demand  that,  if  the  public  is 
bailing  out  the  system  with  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  that  we  get  a 
form  of  public  equity  in  the  banking 
system  which  we  are  paying  for. 

There  is  much  to  be  discussed  about 
this  issue,  but  for  the  moment  let  us 
just  say  no  to  the  RTC. 


THE  "NEW"  BILL 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Nontraditional  Employment  of 
Women  [NEW]  Act.  which  my  colleague 
from  California.  Mr.  Miller,  has  intro- 
duced today.  The  purpose  of  NEW  is  to 
increase  nontraditional  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  women 
served  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act;  women  in  nontraditional  jobs  earn 
higher  wages  which  enable  them  to  be- 
come economically  self-sufficient  and 
support  their  families. 

Nontraditional  occupations  are  those 
jobs  in  which  25  percent  or  less  of  the 
work  force  is  female.  Some  examples  of 
nontraditional  jobs  are:  Trades  work- 
ers, electronic  technicians,  mechanics, 
and  maintenance  engineers. 

The  NEW  bill  complements  former 
Labor  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole's  non- 
traditional  employment  for  women  ini- 
tiatives to  help  women  gain  access  to 
the  skilled  trades.  In  November  1990, 
Ms.  Dole  increased  antidiscrimination 
enforcement  at  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeehip  and  Training  by  griving  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Conflict  Compliance 
foroement  authority  over  Federal  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  of  Workforce  2000. 
in  Which  the  majority  of  new  entrants 
to  the  work  force  will  be  women  and 
minorities,  the  Nation's  Federal  em- 
ployment and  training  program  must 
have  a  plan  to  ensure  that  women  are 
trained  in  all  occupational  areas.  The 
NEW  bill  would  be  an  important  step  in 
this  direction. 

The  need  for  women  to  increase  their 
wages  to  a  level  equal  with  men  has  be- 
come critical,  as  women  increasingly 
enter  the  work  force  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Consider  the 
following  facts:  Women  today  account 
for  45  percent  of  the  work  force.  Four 
out  of  five  adult  working  women  have 
full-time  employment;  43  percent  of 
women  in  the  labor  force  are  in  jobs 
that  pay  below  poverty  level  wages 
compared  with  27  percent  of  men;  and 
two-thirds  of  minimum  wage  workers 
are  women. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
maintains  occupational  segregation 
which  in  turn  helps  to  maintain  the 
gap  in  wages  between  women  and  men. 
Acoording  to  a  1989  GAO  study,  women 
graduates  of  JTPA  programs  earned  an 
average  of  $4.65  an  hour,  52  cents  an 
hour  less  than  male  graduates.  The 
GAO  found  that  less  than  9  percent  of 
women  in  JTPA  supported  classroom 
training  were  being  trained  in  non- 
traditional  occupations.  These  occupa- 
tions pay  an  average  of  30  percent  high- 
er wages  than  occupations  which  are 
traditionally  female. 


Several  program  models  for  training 
women  in  a  wide  variety  of  nontradi- 
tional occupations  have  been  success- 
fully implemented;  however,  these 
models  have  not  been  institutionalized 
throughout  the  JTPA  system.  Most  no- 
table it  the  Apprenticeship  and  Non- 
traditional  Employment  for  Women 
[ANEWJ  Program  in  Renton.  WA. 
which  ias  had  100  percent  JTPA  fund- 
ing since  1984.  ANEW's  average  entry 
level  salary  for  its  21st  class  was  over 
$9  per  hour  for  the  30  graduates  placed. 

NEW  requires  service  delivery  areas 
and  States  to  include  goals  in  their  an- 
nual jot  training  plans  for  training  and 
placing  women  in  nontraditional  em- 
ployment. It  creates  a  4-year  dem- 
onstration program  out  of  existing 
funds,  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  million  annu- 
ally, to  foster  the  development  and  in- 
stitutionalization of  programs  to  train 
women  for  nontraditional  employment. 

I  urga  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
NEW  Act  which  will  both  increase  the 
economic  self-sufficiency  of  low-in- 
come women  and  help  prepare  the  Na- 
tion for  Workforce  2000. 


D  1420 
IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

(Mr.  6CHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permisaion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  3CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  President  Bush  say  in  the  last 
few  days  that  he  does  not  know  wheth- 
er the  aerial  bombardment  is  enough  to 
do  the  job  and  a  ground  war  may  be 
necessary. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  "to 
do  the  job." 

But  if  it  means  eliminating  Saddam 
Hussein  as  a  900-pound  gorilla  sitting 
astride  the  Middle  East,  terrorizing 
and  intimidating  his  neighbors,  posing 
an  intolerable  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  region,  then  the  President  is  dead 
wrong. 

Precision  surgical  bombings  are 
pummelling  Saddam  Hussein's  military 
might  inexorably. 

Continuing  to  pound  away  from  the 
air  combined  with  the  most  effective 
economic  sanctions  the  modern  world 
has  ever  seen  will  remove  Saddam  Hus- 
sein as  a  menace  to  regional  and  global 
peace  ajid  security.  Patience  will  emas- 
culate this  butcher  of  Baghdad  and  at 
very  little  cost  of  precious  lives. 

But  if  the  President  means  kicking 
Saddam  out  of  Kuwait,  then  he  may  be 
right,  air  bombing,  and  sanctions  may 
not  be  Bufficient.  But  if  to  do  that  job, 
we  have  to  engage  in  a  ground  war,  we 
can  exj)ect  an  exponential  increase  in 
the  number  of  American  casualties. 

Is  it  worth  it? 

So  far  we  have  suffered  very  few  cas- 
ualties. A  ground  war  would  quickly 
change  that.  If  this  war  is  anything 
like  the  last  four  major  wars  we  have 
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been  involved  in  this  century,  then  we 
can  expect  over  80  percent  of  the  cas- 
ualties to  occur  during  a  grround  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  my  71st  birth- 
day. I  wonder,  if  we  get  into  a  bloody 
ground  war,  how  many  of  our  500,000 
service  men  and  women  will  not  even 
live  to  celebrate  their  21st  birthday. 

I  urge  patience,  patience,  patience. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ENABLE  TAXPAYERS  TO  DO- 
NATE TO  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extent  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  individuals  in  every  facet  of  Amer- 
ican society  who  need  illegal  drugs  in 
order  to  make  through  the  day. 

We  in  Congress  must  to  continue  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs.  Many  legisla- 
tors are  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
drug  prevention,  and  others  on  stiffer 
law  enforcement  penalties  for  drug 
dealers,  which  are  efforts  that  I  fully 
support. 

However,  today,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  that  is  aimed  at  helping  those  who 
are  dependent  on  drugs  and  need  pro- 
fessional treatment  in  order  to  combat 
their  addiction. 

Presently,  most  of  the  money  for 
drug  treatment  comes  from  private  in- 
dividuals, private  organizations  and 
State  and  local  government.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  will  en- 
able the  individual  taxpayer  to  help  fi- 
nance drug  treatment  programs  around 
the  country. 

When  filling  out  a  form  each  year,  an 
individual,  couple  or  family  can  check 
a  space  on  their  tax  form  to  donate  $1 
or  more  of  their  income  tax  refund  to 
the  drug  rehabilitation  and  treatment 
trust  fund.  The  money  in  the  fund  will 
then  be  available  for  allotments  to  the 
State  for  drug  treatment  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  important  legislation  to 
help  make  a  drugfree  life  for  millions 
of  Americans. 


involvement  in  the  conflict  of  whole  civilian 
populations. 

He  decried  what  he  called  unbeliev- 
able violence  and  useless  slaughter.  He 
also  warned  that  "this  harrowing  situ- 
ation risks  spreading  in  time  and  space 
with  tragic  and  incalculable  con- 
sequences." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  we  should  not 
become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  all 
of  this  is  unavoidable. 

He  is  especially  correct  on  that  last 
point.  A  land  war  may  yet  be  avoid- 
able, and  we  should  as  a  consequence 
explore  every  option  for  peace. 

As  the  Pope  concluded: 

Our  hearts  must  not  be  allowed  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  indifference  and  fatalistic 
resignation,  as  if  people  cannot  avoid  being 
caught  up  in  the  spiral  of  war. 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  WAR  IN  THE  GULF 

(Mr.  L/.FALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  recent  remarks  of  Pope  John 
Paul  n  on  the  subject  of  the  current 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  this 
past  Saturday,  the  Pope  spoke  to  this 
issue  during  his  monthly  Rosary  Serv- 
ice Broadcast.  His  remarks,  I  believe, 
deserve  to  be  heard.  He  said: 

The  hearts  of  all  of  us  are  filled  with  sad- 
ness at  the  number  of  those  engaged  battle, 
the  quantity  of  weapons  being  used,  and  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO  IN- 
CLUDE CANADA  IN  FREE  TRADE 
TALKS 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  historic  day,  as  President  Bush, 
Mexican  President  Salinas,  and  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
announced  that  Canada  will  participate 
in  negotiations  for  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  In  effect,  the  announcement 
truly  represents  the  first  step  toward  a 
comprehensive  North  American  free 
trade  agreement. 

A  North  American  free  trade  agree- 
ment would  mean  a  combined  market 
of  more  than  360  million  people  with  a 
combined  gross  national  product  of 
more  than  $5.9  trillion.  Total  trade  be- 
tween the  three  nations  amounts  to 
more  than  $225  billion,  and  would  cer- 
tainly grow  significantly  with  a  North 
American  free  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on,  but  clear- 
ly these  flgures  alone  demonstrate  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  economic 
cooperation  in  North  America.  The  far- 
reaching  beneflts  of  such  an  agreement 
include  the  opening  of  new  markets, 
the  development  of  new  technologies, 
and  opportunities  for  new  investment, 
growth,  and  jobs  in  all  three  countries. 

I  congratulate  President  Bush  and 
Salinas,  and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
for  their  vision  and  their  foresight. 


SUGGESTED  EXPANSION  OF 
PENTAGON  1-800  LINES 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
military  families  in  my  district  have 
contacted  my  office  in  frustration  in 
not  being  able  to  get  through  to  the 
Pentagon  on  the  1-800  lines. 
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Although  these  lines  were  set  up  to 
assist  families  during  this  difficult 
time,  the  overflow  of  calls  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  has  resulted  in  busy 
signals  and  lengthy  holds. 

One  man  told  me  that  he  called  re- 
peatedly over  a  24-hour  period  and  still 
could  reach  no  one. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  I  anticipate  the 
situation  getting  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. That  is  why  I  am  sending  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Cheney  asking  that  the  1- 
800  lines  be  expanded  and  improved  to 
better  serve  military  families.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
signing  this  letter. 

The  relatives  of  our  service  members 
deserve  no  less  than  a  speedy  and  help- 
ful voice  when  they  call  the  Pentagon. 


A  MOVE  TO  EXPAND  DEATH  PEN- 
ALTY VERDICTS  IN  CERTAIN 
CRIMES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
in  the  House  have  for  a  decade  now 
been  struggling  to  try  to  have  the  Con- 
gress pass  a  comprehensive  death  pen- 
alty bill  which  will  cover  the  most  seri- 
ous murders  and  infringements  of  law 
possible  in  our  Nation.  Only  once  in 
the  last  10  years  have  we  been  success- 
ful just  in  a  part  of  this  effort,  and  that 
was  to  bring  the  death  penalty  to  play 
in  those  cases  where  drug  dealers  in- 
tend to  kill  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
vicious  enterprises. 

But  we  want  to  do  more.  We  are 
going  to  try  again.  We  are  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  allow  the  death  pen- 
alty for  assassination  of  the  President, 
for  espionage,  for  treason,  for  serious 
drive-by  murders,  for  murders  by  pay- 
ment, for  murder  on  the  high  seas,  and 
for  an  untold  number  of  serious  cases 
where  the  life  of  an  individual  is  found 
to  be  so  cheap. 

Do  the  American  people  favor  the 
death  penalty  for  these  kinds  of  cases? 
Ask  them.  In  poll  after  poll  for  a  gen- 
eration now,  we  have  found  that  the 
American  people  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority feel  that  the  jury  in  a  particular 
case  should  have  the  right  to  impose 
the  death  penalty  in  these  vicious 
types  of  killings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Members  during  this  term 
as  well. 


JAPAN'S  PURCHASE  OF  AWACS 
WOULD  MAKE  GOOD  ITS  PROM- 
ISE ON  BURDEN  SHARING 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  burden 
sharing  means  more  than  paying  for 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  a 
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sharing  of  the  costs  and  risks  of  mu- 
tual security  as  we  close  out  this  cen- 
tury and  enter  a  new  one. 

Back  in  1981,  Japan  agreed  to  pur- 
chase the  AWACS  aircraft  needed  to 
assume  the  defense  of  its  own  air  space 
and  sea  lanes  out  to  1,000  nautical 
miles.  Ten  years  later,  not  one  of  these 
aircraft  has  been  purchased.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  AWACS  production  line  will 
close  permanently  in  March,  sticking 
the  United  States  with  this  vital  de- 
fense mission  for  years  to  come. 

As  Operation  Desert  Storm  dem- 
onstrates, AWACS  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  Every  single  sortie  of 
the  most  intense  war  in  history  has 
been  tracked  and  guided  by  AWACS. 
Now  is  hardly  the  time  to  tie  up  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  AWACS  fleet  in 
the  Pacific,  when  Japan  can  afford  to 
fulfill  its  promise  and  assume  this  mis- 
sion without  violating  a  jot  of  the  Jap- 
anese Constitution. 

Today  eight  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  upon  the 
President  to  Insist  that  Japan  assume 
the  early  warning  mission  in  the  Pa- 
cific, as  they  promised  to  do  10  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  burden-sharing 

stretches  beyond  events  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Middle  East.  Japan  must  work 
with  us  to  make  the  new  world  order  a 
reality. 


RONALD  REAGAN  CELEBRATES 
SOrrH  BIRTHDAY  TODAY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  not  only  the  birthday 
of  my  good  fHend,  the  gentleman  from 
.New  York  [Mr.  SCHEtJER],  but  It  is  also 
the  birthday  of  a  truly  great  American 
and  a  great,  great  Califomian,  al- 
though a  native  son  of  Illinois.  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1991.  is  the  80th  birthday  of  the 
40th  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan.  This  truly  historical  citizen/ 
politician  is  our  first  President  to 
serve  a  full  two  terms,  8  years,  since 
President  Dwlght  Eisenhower. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  Ronald 
Reagan  did  not  even  run  for  political 
office  until  he  celebrated  his  55th 
birthday  in  1966.  When  he  won  the  gov- 
ernorship of  California  that  fateful 
year  It  was  a  dynamic  turnaround  for 
many  of  us  in  the  Golden  State. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  served  8  years. 
during  which  time  California  became 
the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union 
and  the  most  successful  of  all  our  beau- 
tiful 50  States  with  a  standard  of  living 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Our  distin- 
guished Governor  took  us  through  a  pe- 
riod of  economic  growth  much  the 
same  as  he  led  the  Nation  as  President 
through  the  longest  peacetime  period 


of  economic  growth  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

For  a  few  years  afterward,  from  1975 
through  1979,  he  traveled  around  our 
cotintry  speaking  on  what  he  called  the 
rubber  chicken  circuit.  He  also  kept  his 
voice  on  the  national  scene  with  a  syn- 
dicated radio  show,  and  then  in  late 
1979  he  was  drafted  by  the  conserv- 
atives of  his  party  with  great  expecta- 
tion to  be  our  standard  bearer  in  the 
race  against  incumbent  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  a  race  he  won  in  a  land- 
slide. And  did  he  ever  fill  out  his  8 
years  of  Presidential  service  with  great 
distinction.  Everybody,  whether  they 
were  his  political  adversaries  or  his  po- 
litical friends  and  allies,  nearly  every- 
one foreign  and  domestic  agreed  that  a 
finer  man  with  a  warmer  personality 
had  never  served  in  that  Oval  Office. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  "Dutch" 
Reagan  brought  dignity  back  to  the 
Presidency  and  restored  a  slipping  na- 
tional pride. 

Also,  in  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
given  the  present  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  bears  remembering  that  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  was  responsible 
for  the  defense  buildup  in  the  free 
world  that  is  enabling  us  at  this  mo- 
ment to  bring  to  ground  a  ruthless, 
merciless  dictator,  the  current  and 
soon  to  fall  Stalin-Idi  Amin-Pol  Pot- 
Adolf  Hitler  of  the  final  decade  of  the 
bloody  20th  century — Saddam  Hussein. 
So  happy  birthday  Mr.  President.  And 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done. 

Most  of  the  world  is  grateful,  espe- 
cially those  who  live  on  the  east  side  of 
the  rubble  that  used  to  be  the  most  evil 
wall  ever  erected  in  all  of  history.  I'll 
be  proud  to  my  dying  day  to  say  I  am 
a  Reaganaut,  one  of  the  origrinal  crew 
who  signed  on  in  1965.  You,  citizen 
Raagan.  changed  this  Federal  scene  for 
the  better,  for  the  forseeable  future. 
And  in  a  personal  note,  you've  inspired 
me  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  active 
years  to  keep  the  Reagan  dream  alive. 

May  you  live  to  be  100  and  then  some. 
And  from  your  many  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill,  a  very,  very,  very,  special  greet- 
ing of  love  and  affection  to  the  "wind 
beneath  your  wings,"  your  grracious 
partner,  your  lovely  Nancy.  Shalom, 
Irishman. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COUNSEL- 
ING DEMONSTRATION  ACT 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
budget  message  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
President  Bush  emphasizes  the  need  to 
invest  in  our  Nation's  future,  including 
early  childhood  education  and  training. 
This  includes  programs  to  prei)are  chil- 
dren for  school,  such  as  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Head  Start  Program. 
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As  part  of  this  emphasis  on  investing 
for  the  future,  I  believe  we  must  iden- 
tify and  help  those  most  at  risk,  and 
that  la  why  I  am  reintroducing  my  Ele- 
mentary School  Counseling  Dem- 
onstration Act,  H.R.  840. 

This  week  has  been  declared  "Na- 
tional School  Counseling  Week,"  yet 
most  of  our  Nation's  school  systems  do 
not  have  counseling  programs  in  their 
elementary  schools.  Unfortunately,  our 
young  students  are  in  need  of  these 
services.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  840. 

The  Elementary  School  Counseling 
Demonstration  Act  would  identify  and 
addreas  the  special  needs  of  our  young 
children  by  establishing  or  expanding 
counseling  programs  in  our  elementary 
schools,  through  demonstration  grants 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
local  school  districts.  My  bill  would 
authorize  this  program  for  5  years,  and 
grants  to  an  individual  school  would  be 
available  for  up  to  3  years  at  a  maxi- 
mum $200,000  per  year.  In  approving  the 
demonstration  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  an  equitable  geographic 
distribution  among  regions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  so  that  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas  are  represented.  Special 
consideration  would  be  given  for  appli- 
catioHB  that  show  the  greatest  need  for 
counseling  services  for  that  school,  and 
to  programs  that  include  innovative 
approaches  to  counseling  services. 

Single-parent  families,  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  increased  reports  of  child 
abuse,  2-worker  families  and  other  fac- 
tors have  resulted  in  unprecedented 
challenges  and  stresses  for  our  young 
children.  These  pressures  often  result 
in  emotional  disorders,  disruptive  be- 
havior, academic  difficulties,  and,  trag- 
ically, even  substance  abuse  of  their 
own.  Unaddressed,  these  behaviors 
sometimes  go  on  year  after  year.  They 
are  showing  up  in  children  from  fami- 
lies at  every  income  level.  It  is  not  just 
a  problem  in  low-income  fajnilies. 

The  counseling  program  would  in- 
clude participation  by  businesses,  labor 
organizations,  higher  education,  com- 
munity groups,  and  other  public  and 
private  groups.  Parents  would  also  be 
closely  involved,  participating  in  the 
implementation  and  evaluation  of 
their  child's  counseling.  The  children 
would  receive  both  individual  and 
group  counseling. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  many  of  our  young  children  need 
this  type  of  counseling  and  assistance. 
All  of  us  suffer  when  these  problems 
and  stresses  occur  in  a  child's  life — the 
family,  friends,  classmates,  and  oth- 
ers—but nobody  suffers  as  much  as  the 
child  at  hand.  Imagine  the  terror,  fear, 
and  lack  of  self-esteem  in  the  elemen- 
tary-age youngster  who  sees  a  parent 
come  home  drunk  every  night,  wreak- 
ing havoc  on  the  entire  family. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
legislation,  so  that  we  may  do  our 
small  part  to  help  kids  like  these. 


February  6,  1991 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  KEEP  HANDS 
OFF  SECURITY  FIRMS.  WALL 
STREET,  AND  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Treasury  said  deregulate  the  banks, 
take  the  shackles  off,  let  the  banks  buy 
security  firms,  let  them  buy  insurance 
companies,  and,  vice  versa,  let  the  big 
companies  buy  the  banks. 

Now,  imagine  this:  What  if  Citibank 
buys  Mutual  of  Omaha,  and  they  get  in 
trouble?  They  panic  and  they  sell  to 
Mitsubishi.  Now.  Mitsubishi,  God  for- 
bid, gets  in  trouble.  Do  the  American 
taxpayers  bail  out  Mitsubishi,  who 
used  to  be  Citibank,  and  Mutual  of 
Tokyo,  because  I  assure  you  they  will 
change  Mutual  of  Omaha  to  Mutual  of 
Tokyo. 

We  took  the  shackles  off  once  before. 
We  deregulated  the  thrift  industry. 
Now,  after  junk  bonds  and  bribes,  they 
have  gone  belly  up. 

I  say  here.  Congress  should  keep  its 
hands  off  securities  firms.  Wall  Street. 
and  insurance  companies,  because  the 
only  shackles  we  put  on  were  on  the 
American  taxpayers. 


MONEY  LAUNDERING  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  that,  if 
passed,  could  dramatically  improve  our 
efforts  to  fight  the  crime  of  drug 
money  laundering. 

My  Money  Laundering  Control  Act  of 
1991  contains  provisions  that  will  apply 
the  ultimate  sanction  to  financial  in- 
stitutions that  engage  in  money  laun- 
dering, the  loss  of  the  bank's  charter. 

This  language  was  adopted  la£t  year 
by  the  Banking  Committee  and  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  House. 

My  bill  will  also  give  the  Justice  De- 
partment additional  tools  to  seize 
laundered  cash  and  use  forfeited  money 
to  pay  for  awards  for  information  re- 
lating to  violations  of  criminal  money 
laundering  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  calls  for 
the  Treasury  Department  to  take  the 
lead  in  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries in  order  to  obtain  multilateral 
agreements  allowing  for  the  exchange 
of  information  regarding  money  laun- 
dering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  money  laimdering  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  illicit  drug  business.  I 
urge  Members  to  take  a  look  at  my  bill 
as  a  way  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  drug  smugglers  and  dealers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  profits,  with  a  view  to  co- 
sponsorshlp. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOTTIE  ROLLING 
HANCOCK 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  let  my  colleagues  know  about 
an  inspiring  gesture  being  made  by  one 
of  my  longtime  constituent  and  dear 
friend  from  Austin.  TX. 

Lottie  Boiling  Hancock,  the  great, 
great,  great  niece  of  John  Hancock, 
one  of  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution, 
is  making  a  personal  gift  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  today.  Mrs.  Hancock  has  pur- 
chzised  536  copies  of  a  special  edition  of 
the  Constitution  in  which  the  com- 
plete, original  text  has  been  carefully 
set  in  type  so  that  ail  can  read  this  im- 
portant document. 

Mrs.  Hancock  has  purchased  these  re- 
productions from  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  paid  for  the  framing  of  each 
document  herself  primarily  by  using 
her  retirement  income  from  her  Social 
Security.  It  is  her  wish  that  this 
framed  copy  hang  on  the  reception 
room  wall  of  each  Member's  office.  She 
requests  your  permission  to  enter  your 
offices  and  personally  hang  the  framed 
document,  if  this  is  agreeable  to  you. 
Her  visit  to  your  office  will  be  during 
the  month  of  March  or  April  1991.  If 
this  is  not  convenient  for  you,  she  will 
simply  present  the  document  to  your 
staff  for  your  own  action. 

The  receipt  of  a  finely  printed  and 
framed  copy  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
would  be  a  special  gift  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; one  which  would  be  treas- 
ured by  any  American.  But  this  gift  is 
made  even  more  precious  because  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  This  gift 
is  given  not  by  a  corporation  or  an  as- 
sociation, but  by  a  single  individual 
who  is  proud  of  her  country,  her  herit- 
age, and  the  great  document  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

Mrs.  Hancock  has  undertaken  this 
project  entirely  on  her  own,  using  her 
own  money  for  the  purchasing,  fram- 
ing, and  distribution  of  these  docu- 
ments. Not  one  person  in  a  million 
would  give  so  much  of  their  own  time 
and  money  for  an  undertaking  like 
this.  I  asked  her  why  she  was  willing  to 
go  to  such  expense  and  effort,  and  she 
told  me  that  she  simply  wanted  to 
make  a  contribution  to  her  country 
and  her  government.  She  wanted  to 
show  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
one  person  can  have  an  impact  and 
make  a  difference.  She  wants  nothing 
more  than  to  be  remembered  as  a  proud 
American  who  loves  her  Nation  and  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
kind  of  spirit  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  commending  Mrs.  Han- 
cock for  this  generous  and  inspiring 
gesture.  I  want  to  recognize  her  as  a 
long-time  close  and  personal  friend.  I 
have  walked  many  a  mile  with  Lottie 
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Boiling  Hancock  and  worked  with  her 
on  many  projects  and  campaigns  in  my 
district,  but  none  of  them  has  given  me 
any  greater  pride  than  this  one.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  and  their  staffs  will  wel- 
come her  to  their  offices  and  display 
her  gift  prominently  and  proudly. 


FURTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  LOTTIE 
BOLLING  HANCOCK 

(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  work  of  a  dedi- 
cated citizen  of  our  Republic — Mrs. 
Lottie  Boiling  Hancock— still  going 
full  steam  ahead  in  her  seventies. 

I  am  genuinely  impressed  at  the  ad- 
mirable project  this  fine  lady  has 
taken  on.  She  has  spearheaded  a  na- 
tional effort  to  provide  a  framed  copy 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  the  office  of 
each  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  personal  gift  to  each 
Member.  No.  this  is  a  gift  to  the  people 
of  each  and  every  congressional  dis- 
trict and  State  in  the  country.  These 
copies  of  the  Constitution  will  be  hand- 
ed on  by  each  Member  to  their  succes- 
sors who  will  in  turn  become  the  stew- 
ards of  the  document. 

What  a  novel  and  noble  idea.  Imagine 
the  arguments  and  issues  that  could  be 
settled  if  we  each  had  a  sounder  under- 
standing of  our  Constitution.  Thanks 
to  Lottie  Boiling  Hancock,  we  will  no 
longer  have  an  excuse. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  and  her  Congressman,  Jake 
Pickle,  from  Texas,  In  thanking  this 
outstanding  citizen  for  her  Immeas- 
urable contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  further  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  principles  which  underly  It. 

For  myself,  I  offer  my  personal  and 
heartfelt  thanks. 


AMERICA  MUST  HAVE  ENERGY 
POLICY 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
they  grew  com  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
would  not  be  there,  because  we  have 
got  com  In  the  United  States,  so  we  do 
not  need  to  go  anywhere  to  get  It. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  are  there  to 
defend  the  Saudi  oil  fields,  because 
they  have  got  it  and  we  are  dependent 
on  it.  We  are  dependent  on  50  percent 
of  our  oil  coming  In  f^m  outside  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  get  IV^  million  bar- 
rels each  day  fW)m  Saudi  Arabia. 

Why  is  that?  Because  we  do  not  have 
an  energy  policy  in  this  country.  We 
are  the  only  industrial  nation  In  the 
world  without  an  energy  policy. 

In  the  President's  budget,  he  intends 
to  cut  out  $600  million  for  clean  coal 
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technology  to  utilize  the  greatest  natu- 
ral energy  resource  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 
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What  is  going  to  happen  is  we  are 
going  to  become  more  dependent  upon 
Imported  oil  coming  from  the  Middle 
East  and  other  countries  of  the  world, 
but  we  also  have  these  restrictions,  not 
only  on  burning  coal,  but  we  have  re- 
strictions on  drilling  oil,  drilling  gas, 
and  then  we  have  restrictions  on  devel- 
oping nuclear  fuel.  That  puts  us  in  a 
very  precarious  position,  and  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  defend  these  coun- 
tries from  other  despots  who  seek 
power  with  other  American  lives  and 
American  money. 

I  think  we  had  better  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  energy  pol- 
icy in  this  country  and  use  Americas 
grreat  and  vast  energy  resources. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEDS 
ENERGY  POLICY 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend,  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Carter  administration  12  years  ago, 
tried  to  create  public  support  for  en- 
ergy conservation.  Then,  President 
Carter  declared  it  the  moral  equivalent 
of  war. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  war,  a  real 
war  with  real  casualties,  and  it  is  a  war 
over  energy.  President  Carters  anal- 
ogy, however,  was  not  totally  correct. 
War  is  something  we  do  not  want  to  be 
Involved  in  indefinitely,  but  an  energy 
policy,  long-term  energy  planning, 
truly  is. 

Prior  to  this  crisis  our  Nation  was 
looking  at  another  crisis,  the  diet  in- 
dustry. In  1989  we  spent  $33  billion  try- 
ing to  lose  weight,  and  that  is  going  to 
double  in  the  next  5  years.  Had  a  shot 
not  been  fired,  we  would  have  spent  530 
billion  in  1989  and  now  this  war  in  the 
Middle  East  costs  us  SI  billion  a  day. 

Just  as  with  energy,  we  eat  too  much 
food  and  we  use  too  much  energy.  We 
are  fat,  and  like  a  fat  person  looking 
for  the  quick  way  to  lose  weight,  we 
have  tried  everything  to  get  our  energy 
appetite  under  control.  With  silly  liq- 
uid diets  weight  loss  occurs,  but  it 
creeps  back  when  we  go  back  to  our  old 
bad  habits. 

In  summary,  we  cannot  lose  weight 
or  save  energy  quickly  or  painlessly. 
We  have  to  do  it  better.  We  must  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  oil,  begin  the 
same  way  we  would  lose  weight:  cut 
calories  and  conserve.  Likewise,  we 
must  enact  a  good  energy  strategy  by 
investing  in  renewable  and  alternative 
ftiels.  We  have  more  coal  than  Kuwait 
has  oil.  In  the  long  run  we  could  lose 
more  weight,  look  better  and  be  a  bet- 
ter country  for  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  THOMAS 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
of  America,  I  heard  the  sad  news  on  the 
way  to  work  this  morning  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  beloved  comedian,  Danny 
Thomas. 

Danny  Thomas,  an  individual  of  Leb- 
anese extraction,  was  presented  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1983.  I  introduced  that  leg- 
islation on  January  3  of  that  year  with 
the  immeasurable  help  of  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio], 
and  with  225  cosponsors  we  passed  that 
resolution  and  President  Reagan  then 
presented  the  gold  medal  to  Danny 
Thomas  in  the  White  House  on  April  16. 
1985. 

At  that  time  President  Reagan  spoke 
of  Danny  Thomas"  remarkable  career 
in  acting.  His  career,  however,  was 
overshadowed  and  paled  in  comparison 
with  his  true  achievement,  which  was 
his  work  in  founding  and  setting  up  St. 
Jude's  Childrens  Research  Hosptial. 

Danny  Thomas  fulfilled  a  promise  he 
made  when  he  was  a  struggling  young 
comedian  to  St.  Jude,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  hopeless,  when  he  vowed  to  build 
a  shrine  to  St.  Jude  should  he  become 
a  success  in  show  business.  He  became 
that  success,  and  in  1946  he  raised  the 
needed  funds  for  the  St.  Jude's  Chil- 
drens Research  Hospital  in  Memphis, 
TN.  He  established  the  American-Leba- 
nese-Syrian Associated  Charities  to  un- 
dertake this  fundraising  effort  for  this 
hospital.  The  work  paid  off,  and  in  1962 
St.  Jude's  Childrens  Research  Hospital 
opened  its  doors,  making  Danny's 
dream  of  free  medical  care  for  children 
a  reality.  And  largely  through  Danny's 
tireless  efforts,  today  St.  Jude's  has 
more  than  doubled  the  size  of  its  pa- 
tient and  research  facilities.  Over  the 
years  it  has  treated  more  than  5,000 
young  patients.  The  care  and  love  that 
is  given  to  the  children  of  this  world  at 
St.  Jude's  is  second  to  none.  It  refects 
the  character  and  dedication  of  its  ben- 
efactor. Danny  Thomas. 

St.  Jude's  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
53-percent  cure  rate  for  children  suffer- 
ing from  leukemia,  a  tribute  to  the 
dedicated  staff  at  the  hospital. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  in 
joining  with  the  world  as  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  truly  beloved  American,  a  co- 
median, but  more  important  than  that. 
a  friend,  and  a  true  carer  for  all  of  the 
children  of  the  world. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON.  ROB- 
ERT H.  MICHEL,  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  conmiunication  from  the 
Honorable  Robert  H.  Michel,  Repub- 
lican leader: 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  February  6,  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
801(b)  (6)  and  (8).  Public  Law  l(XV-696,  follow- 
ing is  my  selection  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Preservation  Com- 
mission for  the  102nd  Congress:  R«p.  Jerry 
Lewis  of  California. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  h.  Michel, 

Republican  Leader. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nications from  the  Honorable  Walter 
B.  Jones,  chairman.  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 
Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Washington.  DC,  February  5.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  pf  the  House.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Capitol,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  46  App. 
U.S.C.  1395b  (h)I,  I  have  appointed  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  for  the  I02nd 
Congress: 

The  Honorable  George  J.  Hochbrueckner  of 
New  York 
The  Honorable  Nita  M.  Lowey  of  New  York 
The  Honorable  Norman   F.    Lent  of  New 
York 

As  ChBirman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to   serva  as   an   ex   officio   member   of  the 
Board. 
With  warmest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman. 

commntee  on  merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Washington.  DC.  February  5.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  14  U.S.C. 
194,  I  have  appointed  the  following  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FisherieB  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  the  102nd  Congress: 

The  Honorable  W.J.  (Billy)  Tauzin  of  Lou- 
isiana 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey 
The  Honorable  Jack  Fields  of  Texas 
As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  authorized 
to   8erv9  as  an   ex   officio   member  of  the 
Board. 
With  Warmest  personal  regao-ds.  1  am 
Sitcerely. 

Walter  b.  Jones. 

Chairman. 
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BANKS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY  FOR 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt  is  rww  no 
secret  that  the  bank  insurance  fund  is  in  seri- 
ous troutJie.  The  fund  must  be  replenished. 
The  only  real  issue  is:  By  whom? 

The  banking  industry  originally  had  saki  that 
it  was  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  Now,  it  is  be- 
coming readily  apparent  that  the  banks  are 
looking  for  a  way  to  get  the  taxpayer  to  foot 
the  bill. 

The  banks'  major  complaint  is  that  ttiey  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of 
refunding  the  bank  insurance  fund.  A  look  at 
the  divkjends  they  have  paki  to  their  share- 
hokJers  over  the  past  few  years  undercuts  that 
argument. 

Since  1988,  banks  insured  by  the  FDIC 
have  pakJ  their  sharehoWers  about  $40  billion 
in  divkJends.  During  that  same  period,  they 
have  paid  only  $6.5  billion  in  deposit  insur- 
ance premiums,  even  though  the  FDIC  had 
$19.8  billkm  in  deposit  insurance  k>sses.  Cur- 
rent projections  show  that  the  fund  coukJ  run 
out  of  money  as  earfy  as  this  September. 

The  banks  and  their  shareholders  benefit 
from  deposit  insurance  and  must  foot  the  tjill. 
They  can  afford  it.  Now  they  must  start  putting 
money  into  the  bank  insurance  fund,  rather 
ttian  into  their  own  p>ockets. 
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VETERANS  HOUSING  AND  MEMO- 
RIAL AFFAIRS  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  232)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans 
programs  for  housing  and  memorial 
affairs,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SKCnON  1.  NOTIFICATION  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  1832(a)(4)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (C). 

SEC.  S.  PROPERTT  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Vendee  Loans.— Section  1833(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  After  fiscal  year  1990,  the  percentage 
limitations  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  have  no  effect. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1991  and  continuing  thereafter,  sell  any 
note  evidencing  a  loan  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1>— 

"(A)  with  recourse;  or 

"(B)  without  recourse  but  only  if  the 
amount  received  is  equal  to  an  amount 
which  is  not  less  than  the  unpaid  balance  of 
such  loan.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Termination  Date.— Section 
1833(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (6). 


SEC.  s.  ErrENsicms  of  provisions  relating 

TO  DEFAULT  PROCEDURES  AND  AP- 
PRAISALS. 

(a)  Default         Procedures.— Section 
1832(cMU)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1991" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31 
1991". 

(b)  Appraisals.— Section  1831(f)(3)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1991". 

SEC.  4.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Certification.— Section  1820  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  without  reimbursement,  certify  to 
such  Secretary  whether  an  applicant  for  as- 
sistance under  any  law  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develor>- 
ment  is  a  veteran.". 

(b)  APPLICATION  Requirements.— Section 
1803  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(f)  The  application  for  or  obtaining  of  a 
loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  subject  to  reporting  re- 
quirements applicable  to  requests  for  or  re- 
ceipts of  Federal  contracts,  grants,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  loan  Insurance,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  requirements  are  provided  for  in.  or  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to,  this  title.". 
SEC.  5.  WAIVER  OF  INDEBTEDNES& 

Section  3102  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  the  notification  to  the  payee 
a  statement  of  the  right  of  the  payee  to  sub- 
mit an  application  for  a  waiver  under  this 
subsection  and  a  description  of  the  proce- 
dures for  submitting  the  application.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "101  and  1801"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "101.  1801.  and 
1802(a)(2)(C)(li)  of  this  title";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "An 
application  for  relief  under  this  subsection 
must  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  veteran  receives  notice  by  cer- 
tified mail  fi-om  the  Secretary  of  the  indebt- 
edness. The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
notification  a  statement  of  the  right  of  the 
veteran  to  submit  an  application  for  a  waiv- 
er under  this  subsection  and  a  description  of 
the  procedures  for  submitting  the  applica- 
tion.". 

SXC.  &  ENTITLEMENT  AMOUNT. 

Section  1803(a)(l)(A)(i)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subclause  (III)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
subclause  (IV)  of  this  clause,"  after  "(IH)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "but  not  more  than 
J144.000,":  and 

(2)  In  subclause  (IV),  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6),  or  (8)". 

SEC.  7.  DEMONSTRATION  FROtaiAM  OF  COM- 
PENSATED WORK  THERAPY  AND 
THERAPEUTIC  TRANSITIONAL  HOUS- 
ING. 

(a)  Demonstration  Program.— During  Hs- 
cal  years  1991  through  1994,  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  may  carry  out  a  com- 
pensated work  therapy  and  therapeutic  tran- 
sitional housing  demonstration  program. 
The  demonstration  program  shall  have  two 
components,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  component,  under  subsection  (c). 
which  provides  for  direct  operation  of  thera- 


peutic transitional  housing  in  conjunction 
with  the  furnishing  of  compensated  work 
therapy. 

(2)  A  component,  under  subsection  (d), 
which  provides  for  the  contracting  with  non- 
profit corporations  to  furnish  compensated 
work  therapy  in  conjunction  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  therapeutic  transitional  hous- 
ing. 

(b)  Eligible  Veterans.— The  veterans  for 
whom  therapeutic  transitional  housing  may 
be  provided  under  this  section  are  veterans— 

(1)  who  are  furnishing  services  to  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  618  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code;  or 

(2)  who  are  furnished  therapeutic  work 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  that  section. 

(c)  Authority  to  Operate  Residences  as 
Therapeutic  Transitional  Housing.— Under 
the  demonstration  program,  the  Secretary, 
in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  com- 
pensated work  therapy  programs,  may  oper- 
ate residences  as  therapeutic  transitional 
housing  solely  for  veterans  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may  operate  no  more  than  50  residences  as 
therapeutic  transitional  housing  under  this 
subsection. 

(d)  Contract  authority.— <1)  Under  the 
demonstration  program,  the  Secretary  may 
contract  with  nonprofit  corporations  to  con- 
duct compensated  work  therapy  programs 
under  the  demonstration  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  nonprofit  corporation  under  the 
demonstration  program  only  if  the  corpora- 
tion provides  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  it  will  operate  therapeutic 
transitional  housing  for  eligible  veterans  in 
conjunction  with  an  existing  comi>ensated 
work  therapy  program  at  a  medical  center. 
The  contract  may  remain  in  effect  only  as 
long  as  the  corporation  operates  the  thera- 
peutic transitional  housing  for  eligible  vet- 
erans in  connection  with  the  demonstration 
program. 

(3)  A  contract  with  a  nonprofit  corporation 
under  this  subsection  may  provide  for  the 
Secretary  to  furnish  the  corporation  (with  or 
without  consideration)  in-kind  services, 
including— 

(A)  technical  and  clinical  advice; 

(B)  supervision  of  the  activities  of  com- 
pensated work  therapy  participants  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  any  property  for  use  as 
therapeutic  transitional  housing  under  the 
contract  and  for  possible  later  sale  as  a  pri- 
vate residence;  and 

(C)  minor  maintenance  of  and  minor  re- 
pairs to  such  property. 

(e)  Procurement  Procedures.- The  Sec- 
retary may  use  such  procurement  procedures 
for  the  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisition 
of  residential  housing  for  purposes  of  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate to  expedite  the  opening  and  operation 
of  transitional  housing  and  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Conditions.- A  residence  may  be  oper- 
ated as  transitional  housing  for  veterans  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  Only  veterans  described  in  such  para- 
graph and  a  house  manager  may  reside  in  the 
residence. 

(2)  Each  resident,  other  than  the  house 
manager,  shall  pay  rent  for  the  period  of  res- 
idence in  such  housing. 

(3)  In  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
housing  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  community  in  which  the  housing 
is  established  and  shall  comply  with  zoning 
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requirements,  building:  permit  requirements, 
and  other  similar  requirements  applicable  to 
other  real  property  used  for  similar  purposes 
in  the  community. 

(4)  The  residence  shall  meet  State  and 
community  fire  and  safety  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  other  real  property  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes  in  the  community  in  which  the 
transitional  housingr  is  located,  but  fire  and 
safety  requirements  applicable  to  building:s 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  not  apply  to 
such  property. 

(g)  House  M.\naoers.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  the  qualiHcatlons  for  house  man- 
agers for  transitional  housing  units  operated 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  free  room  and  subsistence  for  house 
managers  In  addition  to.  or  instead  of  pay- 
ment of,  a  fee  for  such  services. 

(h)  Sources  of  Housing.— d)  The  Sec- 
retary may  operate  as  transitional  housing 
under  this  section — 

(A)  any  suitable  residential  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  as  the  result  of  a  de- 
fault on  a  loan  made,  guaranteed,  or  insured 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code;  and 

(B)  any  other  suitable  residential  property 
purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise  acquired  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  property  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)(A),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  transfer  administrative  jurisdiction 
over  such  property  within  the  Department 
from  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
to  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Fle- 
search  Administration:  and 

<B)  transfer  from  the  General  Post  Fund  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  under  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  the  Sec- 
retary paid  for  the  property,  representing 
the  amount  the  Secretary  considers  could  be 
obtained  by  sale  of  such  property  to  a  non- 
profit organization  or  a  State  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for  homeless  veterans. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  residential  property 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
und^r  this  section,  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Secretary  to  that  Department  for  that  prop- 
erty may  not  exceed  the  amount  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  charge  for  the  sale  of  that  prop- 
erty to  a  nonprofit  organization  or  a  State 
for  use  as  a  shelter  for  homeless  persons 
Funds  for  such  charge  shall  be  derived  from 
the  General  Post  Fund. 

(I)  Rent  and  Length  of  residence.— The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe — 

(1)  a  procedure  for  establishing  reasonable 
rental  rates  for  persons  residing  in  transi- 
tional housing;  and 

(2)  appropriate  limits  on  the  period  for 
which  such  persons  may  reside  in  transi- 
tional housing. 

(J)  Disposal  of  Property— The  Secretary 
may  dispose  of  any  property  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  The  proceeds  of  any 
such  disposal  shall  be  credited  to  the  General 
Post  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

(k)  AVAILABILITY  OF  GENERAL  POST  FUND.— 

Funds  received  by  the  Department  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Poet  Fund.  The  Secretary  may  distribute  out 
of  the  fUnd  such  amounts  as  necessary  for 
the  acquisition,  management,  maintenance. 
and  dispoeltlon  of  real  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  such  program.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  demonstration  program  and 
funds  received  shall  be  separately  accounted 
for,  and  shall  be  stated  in  the  documents  ac- 


companying the  President's  budget  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

(1)  Report. — After  a  demonstration  pro- 
grarn  under  this  section  has  been  in  effect  for 
two  years,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  program.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  the  report  such  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  program  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

SEG  8.  LOANS  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  PROVIDING 
TRANSI'nONAL  HOUSING  FOR  SUB- 
STANCE ABUSERS. 

(a)  Loan  Program.— The  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  may  make  loans  in  accordance 
with  this  section  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
transitional  housing  exclusively  to  veterans 
who  are  in  (or  who  recently  have  been  in)  a 
program  for  the  treatment  of  substance 
abuse. 

(hi  Loan  Recipients.— A  loan  under  this 
section  may  only  be  made  to  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization under  selection  criteria  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  and  only  to  assist 
that  organization  in  leasing  housing  units 
for  use  as  a  group  residence  for  the  purposes 
described  in  subsection  (a).  The  amount  of 
such  a  loan  that  is  used  with  respect  to  any 
single  residential  unit  may  not  exceed  $4,500. 
In  making  loans  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  infeasible 
to  do  so,  ensure  that — 

(1)  each  loan  is  repaid  within  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(2>  each  loan  is  repaid  through  monthly  in- 
stallments and  that  a  reasonable  penalty  is 
assessed  for  each  failure  to  pay  an  install- 
meot  by  the  date  specified  in  the  loan  agree- 
ment involved;  and 

(3)  each  loan  is  made  only  to  a  nonprofit 
private  entity  which  agrees  that,  in  the  oper- 
ation of  each  residence  established  with  the 
assistance  of  the  loan— 

(A)  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any  illegal  drug  in 
the  residence  will  be  prohibited: 

(B)  any  resident  who  violates  the  prohibi- 
tion in  subclause  (A)  of  this  clause  will  be 
expelled  from  the  residence; 

(C)  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  residence, 
including  fees  for  rent  and  utilities,  will  be 
paid  by  the  residents; 

(D)  the  residents  will,  through  a  majority 
vote  of  the  residents,  otherwise  establish 
policies  governing  the  conditions  of  resi- 
deiTce.  including  the  manner  in  which  appllr 
cations  for  residence  are  approved;  and 

(E)  the  residence  will  be  operated  solely  as 
a  residence  for  not  less  than  six  veterans. 

(C)  Funding. — Loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  from  the  special  account  of  the 
General  Post  Fund  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  established  for  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  amount  of  such  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  may  not  exceed  $100,000. 
Amounts  received  as  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  such  loans  shall  be  deposited 
in  that  account.  The  operation  of  the  loan 
program  under  this  section  shall  be  sepa- 
rately accounted  for,  and  shall  be  separately 
stated  in  the  documents  accompanying  the 
President's  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Terms  and  Conditions.— Loans  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  including  interest,  as  the  Sec- 
retary prescribes. 

(e)  Report.— After  the  end  of  the  15-month 
period  beginning  when  the  first  loan  is  ex- 
tended under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  report  on  the  Department's  ex- 
perience under  the  section.  The  report  shall 
Include  the  following  Information: 

(1)  The  default  rate  on  loans  extended 
under  this  section. 


(2)  The  manner  in  which  loan  payments  are 
collected. 

(3)  The  number  of  facilities  at  which  loans 
have  been  extended. 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  the  amount  of  funds  in 
the  revolving  fund. 

SEC.    •.    HOUSING    PROGRAMS    FOR    HOMELESS 
VETERANa 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  IH  of  chapter 
37  of  titie  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  1835.  Hoiuing  aasiatance  for  homeless  vet- 
erans and  veterans  in  compensated  work 
therapy  programs 

"(a)(1)  To  assist  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families  acquire  shelter,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  agreements  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  with— 

"(A)  nonprofit  organizations,  with  pref- 
erence being  given  to  any  organization 
named  in,  or  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under,  section  3402  of  this  title;  or 

"(B)  any  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  agreements  to  sell 
real  property,  and  Improvements  thereon, 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  the  result  of  a 
default  on  a  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  this  chapter.  Such  sale  shall  be 
for  suet  consideration  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  In  the  best  interests  of  homeless 
veterane  and  the  Federal  Government. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section only  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
an  action  will  not  adversely  affect  the  abil- 
ity of  tfce  Departments 

"(1)  to  fulfill  its  statutory  missions  with 
respect  to  the  Department  loan  guaranty 
program  and  the  short-  and  long-term  sol- 
vency of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
and  the  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Fund  under 
this  chapter;  or 

"(11)  to  carry  out  other  functions  and  ad- 
minister other  programs  authorized  by  law; 

"(B)  the  entity  to  which  the  property  Is 
sold  agrees  to— 

"(i)  utilize  the  property  solely  as  a  shelter 
primarily  for  homeless  veterans  and  their 
famlliel, 

"(11)  comply  with  all  zoning  laws  relating 
to  the  ilroperty, 

"(ill)  make  no  use  of  the  property  that  is 
not  compatible  with  the  area  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located,  and 

"(iv)  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  best  Interests  of  homeless  vet- 
erans and  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"(C)  tihe  Secretary  determines  that  there  is 
no  significant  likelihood  of  the  property 
being  sold  for  a  price  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
liability  of  the  Department  or  the  veteran 
who  delbulted  on  the  loan. 

"(4)  Any  agreement,  deed,  or  other  instru- 
ment executed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions a«  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  Buch  agreement. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
agreements  under  subsection  (a)  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993.". 

(b)  CIlerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
section*  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amendad  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items 
relating  to  subchapter  HI  the  following  new 
item: 

"1835.  Housing  assistance  for  homeless  veter- 
ans.". 
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SEC.  la  AUTHCTUZED  SOURCES  FOR  PROVISION 
OP  THERAPEVmC  WORK  IN  C<MI- 
PBN8ATED  WORK  THERAPY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  AUTHORIZED  SOUKCE8.— Subsection 
(b)(1)  of  section  618  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  private  Industry  or 
other  sources  outside  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  with  any  appro- 
priate source  (whether  or  not  an  element  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  or  of  any 
other  Federal  entity)". 

(b)  CONFORMDJO     AMENDMENT.— Subsection 

(c)(1)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "carrying  out  the  provisions  of  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "furnishing  rehabili- 
tative services  authorized  in". 

SEC.  11.  FLORIDA  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Notwithstanding  section  1004(c)(2)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  flat  grave  markers  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Florida  National  Cemetery  in 
which  preplaced  grave  liners  were  installed 
before  July  30,  1968. 

SEC.  II.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS. 

(a)  Amendments.— Title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1805(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "approved"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
praised"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "approval)"  in  the  sec- 
ond and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
praisal)". 

(2)  Section  1826(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"There"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, there";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  described  In 
clause  (C)  of  section  1829(a)(2)  of  this  title, 
there  shall  be  credited  to  the  Guaranty  and 
Indemnity  Fund,  in  lieu  of  any  amount  that 
would  otherwise  be  credited  for  such  a  loan 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  for  each  loan  closed  during  fiscal  year 
1990,  an  amount  equal  to  0.25  percent  of  the 
original  amount  of  the  loan  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992; 

"(B)  for  each  loan  closed  after  fiscal  year 
1990,  an  amount  equal  to  0.25  percent  of  the 
original  amount  of  the  loan  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  loan  is  closed  and  for  the 
following  fiscal  year.". 

(3)  Section  1829(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  redesignating 
paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(4)  Section  1829(c)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  1825(c)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this 
title  and  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (A)  or 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1825(c)  of  this 
title  or  p«utigraph  (3)  of  that  section". 

(5)  Section  1833  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  subsection  (e)  that  was  added  by  section 
5008(a)  of  Public  Law  101-239. 

(b)  Ratification.— (1)  Any  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury- 

(A)  that  was  taken  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1990.  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  that  would  have  been  an  action  carried 
out  under  section  1825(c)(3)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  If  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
had  been  made  before  October  1, 1990, 

Is  hereby  ratified. 

(2)  Any  failure  to  act  by  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  or  the   Secretary   of  the 


Treasury  during  such  period  under  section 
1829(a)(3)  of  such  title  is  hereby  ratified. 

The  SPEAXER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  H.R.  232,  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1450 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  232  would  improve 
housing  and  memorial  affairs  programs 
for  veterans.  It  is  similar  to  H.R.  5002 
passed  by  the  House  last  year.  H.R.  232 
is  a  compromise  reflecting  agreement 
with  the  other  body  on  legislation  that 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  also  last  year. 

In  a  moment  I  will  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers], the  chairman  of  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  on  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs, 
but  first  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  has  been 
amended.  Section  2  of  the  bill  has  been 
modified  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
major  direct  spending  provision  in  the 
bill  as  introduced.  This  provision  would 
have  prevented  the  VA  from  selling 
loans  it  made  to  purchasers  of  fore- 
closed houses.  The  committee  was  re- 
cently notified  by  CBO  that  the  direct 
spending  increases  above  baseline  in 
the  bill  would  be  $7  million  in  I99I,  $22 
million  in  1992  and  $68  million  in  1993. 

Mr.  Staggers  and  I  have  agreed  to 
modify  section  2  to  reduce  the  total  di- 
rect spending  from  $97  million  to  $7 
million  for  these  3  years.  The  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  will  explain 
in  more  detail  why  the  $7  million  will 
remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bills  are  the  first 
that  have  been  brought  to  the  floor 
under  the  new  provision  of  pay  as  you 
go.  Other  committees  should  be  aware 
that  pay  as  you  go  is  being  enforced. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
hard  work  on  this  measure  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  being  reelected  to 
this  subconrunittee  chairmanship  of 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  job. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON],  the  rank- 
ing   minority    member    of    the    sub- 


committee, and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  STUMP],  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  fixjm 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  STAGGERS]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  232.  a  bill  containing 
the  best  provisions  concerning  the 
homeless  which  appeared  in  H.R.  5002 
and  S.  2100  as  well  as  certain  housing 
and  memorial  affairs  provisions. 

This  measure  is  the  result  of  consid- 
erable hard  work  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  many.  No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery. I  applaud  his  efforts  this  ses- 
sion to  so  quickly  move  on  legilation 
in  behalf  of  America's  veterans  which 
had  been  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the 
other  body  but  upon  which  action  was 
prevented  during  the  101st  Congress.  I 
also  want  to  compliment  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Bob  Stump  of  Arizona;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Dan  Burton, 
who  is  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subconrunittee  on  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Affairs. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  chairman  and  I  have  agreed  to 
amend  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  prohi- 
bition of  certain  loan  sales  for  the  next 
three  years  since  CBO  has  attached 
such  a  high  direct  spending  cost  of  $92 
million  in  the  first  three  years.  Iron- 
ically, there  is  no  money  being  spent 
here.  Instead,  DVA  is  allowed  to  collect 
principal  and  interest  on  vendee 
loans — thereby  increasing  revenues  to 
the  guaranty  and  indemnity  fund.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  sale  of 
these  assets  is  not  necessary  to  operate 
the  program. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  has  needed  appro- 
priations is  due  to  the  fact  the  OMB 
was  making  DVA  sell  their  loan  assets 
prematurely,  thereby  depleting  the  at- 
tractive parts  of  the  loan  portfolio 
which  could  have  generated  revenues. 
We  will  be  revisiting  this  issue  in  my 
subcommittee. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  why  I 
didn't  support  this  type  of 
scorekeeping  method  on  the  floor.  The 
other  classic  example  of  how  some- 
thing appears  to  be  something  it's  not 
is  the  direct  spending  cost  associated 
with  providing  transitional  housing  to 
certain  homeless  veterans.  According 
to  the  CBO  estimate,  this  is  $5  million 
the  first  year  and  $1  million  thereafter. 
Under  this  legislation,  we're  not  spend- 
ing a  single  penny  from  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. All  of  the  money  comes  out  of  the 
general  post  fund  which  is  made  up  of 
gifts,  donations  and  bequests  to  aid 
veterans.  If  this  committee  is  going  to 
be  prohibited  from  requiring  DVA  to 
spend   funds   to   help  needy  homeless 
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veterans  from  non-appropriated  money, 
it's  really  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  Never- 
theless, our  committee  will  abide  by 
the  House  rules  and  my  subcommittee 
will  make  every  effort  to  find  some  ad- 
ditional funds  later  this  session  which 
will  offset  the  $6  million  cost  CBO  at- 
tached to  the  homeless  intitiative  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
232.  America's  veterans  are  well  served 
by  this  new  bill  assisting  certain  home- 
less veterans  by  bringing  together  and 
modifying  existing  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Programs.  The  homeless 
issue  and  mental  health  issues  have  ex- 
isted long  enough,  unfortunately,  in 
the  general  population  and  the  veteran 
community  to  have  provided  some  hard 
lessons.  One  of  the  lessons  is  that  tran- 
sitional housing — a  bridge  between  ac- 
tive, or  inpatient,  therapy  and  full  re- 
turn to  the  community — can  assist  in- 
dividuals in  becoming  full  members  of 
society. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  a  four-year  dem- 
onstration program  of  transitional 
housing  for  participants  in  the  Com- 
pensated Work  Therapy  [CWT]  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
is  authorized  to  operate  Compensated 
Work  Therapy  programs  under  section 
618(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
The  purpose  of  the  CWT  program  is  to 
provide  a  clinical  procedure  for  evalu- 
ating the  patient's  vocational  or  avoca- 
tional  interests,  aptitudes,  and  skills. 
as  well  as  assessing  the  patient's  phys- 
ical and  mental  capacities  for  work  in 
actual  employment  situations.  The 
programs  encourage  the  development 
of  good  working  habits  by  emphasizing 
attendance,  reliability,  punctuality, 
productivity,  craftsmanship,  and  per- 
sonal responsibilities.  The  major  com- 
ponent is  a  work  regimen  with  mone- 
tary Incentives  derived  from  work  con- 
tracts with  private  industry  or  other 
sources  outside  the  Department.  Jobs 
performed  in  CWT  may  range  from 
simple  packaging  and  salvaging  type 
activities  to  fabrication  and  assembly 
operations  using  complex  machines. 
Activities  can  take  place  in  the  medi- 
cal center,  in  the  community,  or  on  the 
industrial  site.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  contract  with  elements  of  DVA.  as 
well  as  private  or  other  governmental 
sources,  for  the  work  involved  in  the 
CWT  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  work  and  medical  or  re- 
habilitative treatment  are  not  the  only 
problems  associated  with  chronically 
mentally  ill  patients  or  with  the  home- 
less. The  need  for  transitional  or  thera- 
peutic living  space  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  any  of  the  therapeutic  pro- 
grams. This  bill  is  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether some  existing  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  programs,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  in  order  to  provide 


an  opportunity  for  patients  to  consoli- 
date their  clinical  improvement  and  to 
develop  sufficient  skills  and  income  to 
achieve  maximum  levels  of  indei)end- 
ence.  Specifically,  patients  would  be 
involved  in  a  therapeutic  program 
which  would  combine  the  CWT  Pro- 
gram with  therapeutic  residential  liv- 
ing prior  to  discharge  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Dejiartment 
the  needed  authority  to  purchase,  lease 
and  sell  housing  that  would  be  used  for 
patients  participating  in  the  CWT  pro- 
grams. TTie  Veterans  Health  Services 
and  Research  Administration  [VHSRA] 
would  have  authority  to  purchase  prop- 
erties, if  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary,  that  have  been  acquired 
under  the  Veterans  Benefits  Adminis- 
tration's [VBA]  guaranteed  home  loan 
program  through  foreclosure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  provision  of  the 
bill  establishing  this  transitional  hous- 
ing demonstration  program  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  to  collect  rent 
and  utilities  payments  from  individ- 
uals living  in  such  housing  units.  These 
monies  would  help  to  defray  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  these  housing  units. 
Veterans  may  be  allowed  to  live  in  the 
therapeutic  residences  for  a  stated  pe- 
riod of  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Veterans  may  remain  in  the 
therapeutic  residence  after  completion 
of  the  CWT  Program  only  if  they  are 
receiving  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs outpatient  services  and  are  await- 
ing placement  in  community  housing. 
Elaoh  therapeutic  residence  would  have 
a  house  manager  who  could  be  provided 
room  and  board  and  possibly  a  minimal 
stipend  in  exchange  for  overseeing  the 
residence.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
house  managers  for  these  transitional 
housing  units. 

This  bill  would  authorize  funds  to  be 
disbursed  from  the  general  post  fund  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  acquisition, 
management,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
position of  real  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  transitional 
demonstration  housing  program.  This 
authority  also  includes  reimbursement 
from  the  general  post  fund  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  of  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  which  could  have 
been  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  De- 
partment's acquired  property  to  a  non- 
profit organization  or  a  State  for  use 
as  a  shelter  for  homeless  veterans. 
Money  deposited  in  the  general  post 
fund  comes  from  non-governmental 
sources  and  is  not  appropriated.  Fund 
baliinces  have  been  running  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $31  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  lend  from  the  general  post  fund 
up  to  S4,500  with  a  maximum  total  out- 
standing amount  of  $100,000  to  groups 
or  individuals  setting  up  group  homes 
for  homeless  veterans  recovering  from 
substance  abuse.  The  idea  is  to  provide 
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transition  time  between  active  treat- 
ment and  the  return  of  recovering  vet- 
erans to  the  outside  world.  Group 
homes  of  this  nature  provide  a  support- 
ive environment  which  permits  individ- 
uals to  avoid  relapsing  into  addictive 
use  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 

Relapses  by  individuals  recovering 
from  either  alcoholism  or  drug  addic- 
tion are  a  costly  and  difficult  problem. 
Harvar<l  Medical  School's  study  of 
adult  dJEvelopment  reported  that  in  an 
8  year  posttreatment  study  of  100  indi- 
viduals who  had  inpatient  treatment 
for  alcx)holism.  only  29  percent  had 
achieved  stable  abstinence  of  at  least  3 
year's  duration. 

More  than  140  DVA  medical  centers 
have  treatment  programs  that  follow 
the  traditional  28-day  inpatient  mode. 
Each  erf  these  hospitals  has  groups  of 
veterans  leaving  an  inpatient  progrram 
every  week.  It  would  seem  beneficial  to 
loan  money  to  groups  for  setting  up 
houses  as  a  transition  for  recovering 
veterans.  This  would  not  only  assure 
that  recovering  veterans  live  in  a  safe 
place  close  to  after-care  treatment,  it 
would  make  better  use  of  Federal  dol- 
lars in  the  long  run  by  treating  more 
veterans  and  giving  them  a  chance  to 
turn  their  lives  around,  rather  than 
seeing  the  same  veterans  repeatedly  in 
an  inpatient  treatment  program.  This 
bill,  therefore,  hopefully  provides  a 
way  to  help  reduce  the  recidivism  rate 
and  increase  the  abstinence  rate  for 
veterans. 

Last,  the  bill  would  extend  authority 
to  the  Secretary  for  another  3  years  to 
discount  foreclosed  properties  sold  to 
nonprofit  organizations  to  assist  home- 
less veterans  and  to  persons  who  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment to  employ  veterans  who  are  par- 
ticipamts  in  the  CWT  Program.  Cur- 
rently, these  properties  may  be  dis- 
counted up  to  50  percent. 

This  bill  also  addresses  housing  is- 
sues under  the  DejMirtment's  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

This  bill  also  makes  permanent  the 
requirament  in  section  1832(a)(4)  of 
title  38  that  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  provide  information  and 
counseling  to  veterans  who  default  on 
VA-guaranteed  home  loans  about  the 
effect  of,  and  alternatives  to,  fore- 
closure. The  notification  and  counsel- 
ing assistance  requirement  took  effect 
March  1.  1988.  and  would  expire  on 
March  1.  1991.  The  time  limit  was  im- 
posed to  provide  a  trial  period  during 
which  the  effects  of  the  provisions  on 
lowering  foreclosure  through  notifica- 
tion, information  and  counseling  could 
be  evaluated  by  Congress.  All  indica- 
tions, by  the  Department,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  others  indicate 
that  notification,  information  and 
counseling  do  make  a  difference.  Of  the 
28.675  defaults  reported  cured  during 
the  firet  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1990.  913 
can  be  directly  related  to  the  over 
37.000     personal     servicing     contracts 
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made  by  Department  personnel.  The 
Department  estimates  that  those  913 
cures  saved  the  Government  over  $17 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  are  eligible  for 
certain  beneflts  under  the  National 
Housing  Act.  That  act,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  [HUD],  provides  lower 
downpayment  requirements  for  loans 
to  veterans  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Since  1966, 
under  an  agreement  with  HUD,  the  De- 
partment has  been  issuing  certificates 
of  veterans'  status  for  HUD.  The  agree- 
ment under  which  the  Department 
processed  the  certificates  called  for 
HUD  to  reimburse  the  Department 
J1.25  per  certificate  for  processing 
costs.  In  recent  years  HUD  has  declined 
to  reimburse  the  Department  for  these 
costs.  As  a  service  to  veterans,  the  De- 
partment has  continued  to  issue  the 
certificates.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
Department  to  continue  issuing  the 
certificates  without  reimbursement 
from  HUD. 

The  bill  would  also  exempt  housing 
loans  guaranteed,  insured,  or  made  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
fl"om  the  lobbying  reiwrting  require- 
ments of  31  U.S.C.  1352  which  was  added 
by  section  319  of  Public  Law  101-121. 
That  law  prohibits  certain  government 
contractors  or  recipients  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  from  using  appro- 
priated monies  for  lobbying,  and  re- 
quires certain  lobbying  disclosures  for 
those  persons.  That  statute  does  not 
apply  to  loans  which  are  $150,000  or 
less.  In  the  conference  report  on  this 
legislation— House  Report  101-264— it 
was  stated  that  the  $150,000  threshold 
"serves  to  exempt  *  *  *  individuals 
who  seek  federally  insured  loans — for 
the  purchase  of  personal  residences,  for 
example — from  these  provisions." 
There  is  no  statutory  or  Department- 
imposed  regulatory  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Department.  Custom  and  practice  in 
the  lending  industry  and  secondary 
market,  however,  limits  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans  to  four  times  the  guaranty 
amount.  Until  recently,  the  maximum 
guaranty  was  $36,000.  Therefore,  VA- 
guaranteed  loans  rarely  exceeded 
$144,000.  In  enacting  Public  Law  101-237. 
the  Congress  recognized  that  in  certain 
high  cost  areas  of  the  Nation  $144,000 
was  not  sufficient  for  many  veterans  to 
purchase  satisfactory  housing.  There- 
fore, that  law  increased  the  guaranty 
to  25  percent  on  loans  exceeding 
$144,000  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of 
$46,000.  This  new  guaranty  gives  lend- 
ers the  authority  to  make  no  down 
payment  VA-guaranteed  loans  of  up  to 
$184,000.  As  stated  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  Public  Law  101-121.  Congress 
recognized  that  the  purchase  of  a  sin- 
gle family  home  with  a  federally  guaj^ 
anteed  loan  has  not  been  the  subje<;^f 
abuse  that  led  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  101-121  and  expressed  an  in- 


tent to  exempt  such  borrowers  from 
the  burdens  imposed  by  that  law. 
Therefore,  this  bill  would  exempt  all 
veterans  from  that  burden  including 
those  who  reside  in  high  housing  cost 
areas. 

Last,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
use  of  flat  markers  in  a  specific  area  of 
the  Florida  National  Cemetery.  Public 
Law  99-576  required  the  use  of  upright 
grave  markers  in  national  cemeteries 
for  interments  occurring  after  January 
1,  1987.  Upright  markers  are  not  re- 
quired in  national  cemeteries  closed  or 
scheduled  to  be  closed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  the  Department  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  furnish  flat 
markers  in  an  open  section  already 
using  them  until  the  section  is  com- 
pleted. Public  Law  100-322  permitted 
the  use  of  flat  markers  on  graves  in 
cemeteries  located  on  the  grounds  of, 
or  adjacent  to,  a  VA  health-care  facil- 
ity. The  Florida  National  Cemetery 
does  not  meet  these  criteria.  It  is  not 
scheduled  to  close,  does  not  have  a  sec- 
tion already  using  flat  markers,  and  is 
not  located  on  or  adjacent  to  a  VA 
health-care  facility.  There  is  one  sec- 
tion of  Florida  National  Cemetery, 
however,  in  which  preplaced 
graveliners  were  installed  prior  to  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  99-576.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department,  the  size  of  the 
graveliners  prohibits  the  use  of  upright 
markers.  Therefore,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide authority  to  the  Department  to 
use  flat  grave  markers  in  that  section 
of  Florida  National  Cemetery  only. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  there 
is  a  $5  million  cost  in  direct  spending, 
I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  appropria- 
tions are  not  needed  to  fund  this  legis- 
lation. I  therefore  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  I  also  rise  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  has 
brought  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Yesterday,  as  many  Members  know, 
we  indicated  concern  about  the  costs  in 
the  veterans'  bills  and,  in  particular, 
the  costs  that  were  here,  not  because 
substantively  these  are  not  important 
programs.  As  to  the  loan  sale  program, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  in- 
volves a  cost.  Nevertheless,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Offlce  tells  us  that 
would  be  the  case. 

Because  of  that,  it  could  possibly 
raise  the  specter  of  sequester. 

What  the  committee  has  done  is  to 
basically  remove  that  loan  sale  provi- 
sion, section  2,  I  believe,  of  the  bill, 
but.  at  the  same  time,  keeping  what  I 
think  is  a  very  important  policy  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  issue  of  trying 
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to  provide  help  to  homeless  veterans, 
and  the  funds  in  that  section  would 
come  out  of  the  post  fund  which  essen- 
tially pays  for  those  provisions. 

So,  again,  I  want  to  commend  the 
conrmiittee,  because  in  the  past  in  rec- 
onciliation you  have  always  adhered  to 
the  targets  that  we  have  presented 
you.  Now  when  we  indicated  our  con- 
cerns with  regard  to  the  budget  agree- 
ment, the  committee  was  willing  to  go 
back  and  eliminate  the  provision  and 
basically  meet  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirement. So  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  also  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  issue  itself,  because  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  care  for  these  veter- 
ans, particularly  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  that  my  sub- 
committee will  take  up  legislation 
later  in  the  session  to  offset  the  cost 
CBO  attached  to  proposals  that  are  left 
in  the  bill,  but  there  is  frustration  on 
this  gentleman's  part  that  this  is 
money  that  is  not  coming  from  tax- 
payers' dollars.  It  is  gifts  and  bequests. 
It  is  something  that  hopefully  we  will 
be  able  to  iron  out. 

I  am  not  frustrated  at  the  gentleman, 
because  I  know  he  is  under  the  same 
restrictions  that  we  are,  but  something 
has  to  be  done  with  this,  and  hopefully 
we  will  be  able  to  work  this  out  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
thank  the  gentleman  and  again  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
232.  as  amended,  a  bill  to  amend  cer- 
tain housing  and  memorial  affairs  pro- 
visions. This  measure  builds  on  exist- 
ing Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Programs  by  providing  therapy  and 
work  programs  in  a  transitional  hous- 
ing environment.  With  this  measure, 
we  hope  to  help  some  homeless  veter- 
ans develop  the  skills  necessary  to  live 
independently.  To  help  defray  costs, 
residents  would  be  required  to  pay  rent 
monthly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  also  con- 
tains provisions  to  give  the  Secretary 
more  flexibility  in  the  disposition  of 
properties  acquired  through  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Program. 

This  compromise  measure  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  hours  of  hard  work.  My 
good  friend.  Sonny  Montgomery,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  should  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  moving  this  legisla- 
tion promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend 
Mr.  Staggers,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs,  and  Mr.  BxjRTON.  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Memorial  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  collea^rues  to 
consider  favorably  this  veterans'  hous- 
ing and  homeless  legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
man]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  232. 
the  veterans  housing  and  memorial  af- 
fairs amendments  of  1991. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
OERS]  for  introducing  this  important 
measure,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery],  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  for 
their  unceasing  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

H.R.  232  makes  permanent  the  re- 
quirement for  notifying  veterans  of  the 
alternatives  to  foreclosure;  extends 
certain  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
default  and  appraisal  procedures 
through  December  31,  1991;  allows  VA 
to  contract  with  Federal  agencies  to 
provide  therapeutic  work  for  veterans 
under  VA's  Rehabilitative  Com- 
pensated Work  Therapy  F*rogram;  pro- 
vides the  authority  to  issue  certificates 
of  veterans  status  for  use  with  HUD 
programs;  as  well  as  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  a  certain  percentage  of 
acquired  properties  sold  by  VA  be  sold 
with  vendee  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  important  measure 
confirms  the  support  in  Congress  for 
our  veterans  by  increasing  the  eligi- 
bility of  loans.  These  loans  will  assist 
veterans  who  are  in  temporary  finan- 
cial distress,  recovering  from  substance 
abuse,  and  will  provide  information 
and  counseling  to  veterans  who  default 
on  VA  guaranteed  home  loans. 

Furthermore,  H.R.  232  authorizes  the 
VA  to  conduct  a  4-year  transitional 
housing  demonstration  program  for  pa- 
tients in  the  VA's  Rehabilitative  Com- 
pensated Work  Therapy  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  of  our  Nation's 
veterans  are  becoming  homeless  each 
day.  H.R.  232  takes  the  necessary  steps 
toward  preventing  our  veterans  from 
living  on  the  streets  by  establishing  a 
transitional  housing  demonstration 
program. 

Accordingly,  I  support  this  measure, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  it. 

D  1500 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Harms],  a  member  of 
the  conunittee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  232,  a  bill  that  will 
improve  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
grams. Since  I  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs  In  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunittee.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  this  legislation  will  be  considered 
BO  early  in  the  102d  Congress.  This 
comiHTomlse  bill  contains  many  of  the 
provisions  of  a  previous  bill,  a  House 


resolution  passed  by  the  House  during 
the  101st  Congress. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  demonstration 
project  of  transitional  housing  for 
horseless  veterans  participating  in  VA- 
compensated  work  therapy  programs 
[CWT].  In  addition,  the  bill  allows  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  sell 
foreclosed  properties  at  a  discount  to 
groups  who  agree  to  employ  veterans 
participating  in  CWT  programs.  This 
measure  attempts  to  protect  the  guar- 
anty and  indemnity  fund  by  requiring 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
counsel  veterans  who  are  close  to  de- 
fault on  their  loan.  In  many  cases, 
counseling  or  refinancing  can  prevent 
foreclosure.  I  believe  it  is  always  bet- 
ter to  keep  a  veteran  in  his  or  her 
home,  than  to  sell  foreclosed  properties 
at  a  discount  in  auctions. 

Although  I  am  very  pleased  that  this 
legislation  was  completed  so  early  in 
the  102d  Congress,  I  am  disappointed 
that  one  provision  was  not  included  in 
the  final  measure.  For  the  past  several 
years.  I  have  supported  the  idea  that 
National  Guardsmen  and  reservists 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
Veterans'  Home  Loan  Program.  Cur- 
rent law  does  not  permit  guardsmen 
and  reservists  to  benefit  from  this  use- 
ful program. 

A6  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  number  of  reservists  and  guards- 
men serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
is  tremendous.  My  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama has  one  of  the  highest  i)ercentage 
of  reservists  protecting  our  Nation.  I 
believe  these  men  and  women  should 
enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  active  service  branches. 

I  will  continue  to  actively  support 
legislation  designed  to  add  these  loyal 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  this  program.  It 
is  the  very  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  about  housing 
coverage  for  the  National  Guard  and 
reservists.  We  certainly  will  take  an- 
other look  at  that  next  year,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  National 
Guardsmen  and  reservists  who  have 
been  called  to  active  duty  that  if  they 
serve  180  days,  plus  1  day  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  they 
will  be  eligible  for  these  housing  bene- 
fits, and  if  we  pass  the  veterans'  provi- 
sion that  declares  for  veterans'  pur- 
poses that  this  is  a  war.  then  they  will 
be  eligible  after  being  on  active  duty 
for  90  days,  so  most  of  the  guardsmen 
and  reservists  called  to  active  duty  will 
be  covered  under  this  veterans  housing 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms.  Wa- 
ters]. 


Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  once  again  to  rise  in  support  of 
legislation  which  will  assist  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  H.R.  232.  the  veterans' 
housing  amendments  makes  a  variety 
of  changes  in  veterans'  housing  pro- 
grams, authorizes  a  demonstration 
project  of  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  veterans  and  makes  other  ad- 
justments in  the  VA-compensated  work 
therapy  programs. 

I  would  like  to  commend  chairman 
Montgomery  for  his  ongoing  work  in 
the  area  of  veterans'  affairs.  We  have 
seen  an  impressive  level  of  activity  on 
behalf  of  veterans  early  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
thank  t!he  chairman  of  the  Housing  and 
Memorial  Affairs  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Staggers,  for  his  work  in  bringing  this 
worthwhile  legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  well 
aware  of  the  housing  problems,  par- 
ticularly homelessness.  that  face  many 
veterans.  Along  with  the  rehabilitative 
Compensation  Work  Therapy  [CWT] 
Program  that  is  authorized  in  this  bill. 
H.R.  232  takes  important  steps  to  help 
those  veterans  participating.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  VA's  authority  to  sell 
foreclosed  properties  at  a  discount  to 
people  who  agree  to  employ  veterans  in 
the  CWT  Program.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  VA  to  conduct  a  4-year 
transitional  housing  demonstration 
project  for  homeless  veterans  partici- 
pating in  CWT  programs.  This  program 
would  help  veterans  develop  skills  and 
earn  income  as  they  struggle  for  self- 
sufficiency. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  work  of  this 
committee  with  respect  to  homeless- 
ness. The  pilot  program  contained  in 
this  bill  is  one  which  could  yield  re- 
sults that  will  be  helpful  in  trying  to 
end  homelessness  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Again,  I  comnnend  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  its  efforts. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  2  weeks,  approximately,  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery], 
and  the  ranking  member  on  the  other 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump]  have  brought  to  this  House  im- 
portant legrislatlon  which  affects  veter- 
ans and  their  families.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion, I  believe,  of  the  sensitivity  they 
have  for  all  veterans  in  the  country 
and  they  are  acting  promptly  out  of 
concern  for  that.  They  have  given  re- 
lief in  the  area  of  the  cost  of  living, 
agent  orange,  and  disability  benefits 
and  other  specific  legislation,  and  now 
today  including  the  one  on  veterans 
housing  and  memorial  affairs  amend- 
ments. 

These  are  important  bills  that  affect 
every  veteran  in  this  country.  I  think 
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as  one  Member  of  the  House  who  is  a 
veteran,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  chairman  on 
both  sides  who  brought  this  legislation 
to  us.  It  is  meaningful,  it  is  helpful, 
and  it  is  a  recognition  that  we  have  the 
greatest  nghting  force  in  the  world.  We 
ought  to  remember  that  and  support 
all  these  pieces  of  legislation. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  for 
his  remarks. 

We  have  had  total  support  for  these 
bills  that  we  have  brought  up  in  the 
last  3  weeks.  This  will  be  our  last  bill, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  for  a  couple  weeks. 
When  we  have  a  vote  on  this  bill,  I 
hope  it  will  be  unanimous,  as  the  other 
bills  have  been. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will 
be  taking  up  H.R.  232,  the  Veterans  Housing 
AmerxJments  of  1991.  There  are  a  number  of 
excellent  provisions  in  that  legislatk>n;  how- 
ever, one  of  the  provisions  that  is  not  included 
is  a  provision  the  House  adopted  last  year  to 
exterid  the  home  loan  program  to  selected 
memt>ers  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

I,  ak>ng  with  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Sonny  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Bob  Stump,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee  as  well  as  Dan  Burton,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  VA  Housing  and  Me- 
nnorial  Affairs  Sut)committee  are  introducing 
legislation  that  wouki  allow  members  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  who  are  rx)t  otherwise 
qualified  the  opportunity  to  partk:ipate  in  the 
VA  Home  Loan  Program. 

Under  our  legislation,  selected  reservists 
with  6  or  more  years  committed  to  the  Guard 
or  Reserves  woukj  be  eligit)le  to  partKipate  in 
tfie  housing  program.  My  decision  to  sponsor 
this  legisiatkm  last  year,  as  part  of  H.R.  5002, 
was  prompted  by  very  favorable  hearings  in 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Virginia,  as  well  as  here 
in  Washington. 

This  legisiatkxi  is  not  a  quk:k  fix  to  attract 
attentkNi  to  the  Persian  Gulf  situatkxi.  It  is  a 
well  devetoped  proposal  tfiat  woukl  help  at- 
tract and  retain  members  of  tfie  Guard  and 
Reserves.  That  was  one  of  tfie  initial  reasons 
why  ttiis  proposal  w{is  initially  made;  however, 
given  the  events  of  the  past  6  months,  it  is 
more  important  rtow  tfian  ever  that  we  con- 
tinue to  work  on  ways  to  attract  tfie  best  per- 
sons possible  into  the  citizen-sokjier  compo- 
nent of  our  total  military  force. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  supported 
tfiis  provision,  last  year,  prior  to  the  Iraqi  inva- 
skxi  of  Kuwait.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  bi- 
partisan support.  AltfKMjgh  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  is  working  on  other  legisiatkMi  that 
win  k>ok  more  ctosely  at  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
and  ways  to  property  provkie  benefits  for  the 
men  and  women  fighting  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
area,  it  is  very  important  ttiat  we  remember 
tfie  kHig-term  interest  in  making  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  programs  attractive  to  continue 
to  keep  that  component  of  our  fighting  force 


strong  into  the  next  century.  The  legislation  we 
introduce  today  will  do  ttiat.  ' 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  in 
support  of  H.R.  232,  the  veterans  housing  and 
menmrial  affairs  amendments  of  1991.  This 
t>ill  includes  provisktns  of  several  measures 
conskjered  by  the  committee  during  the  101st 
Congress,  in  partcular  H.R.  5002,  whch  was 
passed  by  tfie  House  but  not  conskjered  by 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  232  contains  a  variety  of  provisk>ns  to 
assist  homeless  veterans,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  Compensated  Work  Therapy  [CWT]  Pro- 
gram, in  additkin,  the  legislatkm  will  alk>w  vet- 
erans to  use  the  increased  entitlement  for 
DVA-guaranteed,  interest  rate  reduction  refi- 
nancing loans. 

H.R.  232  also  expands  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  [DVA]  to  con- 
tract with  Federal  agencies,  in  addition  to  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  entities,  to  provkJe  ttiera- 
peutic  work  for  veterans  under  ttie  DVA's  re- 
habilitative CWT  Program. 

Furtfiermore,  the  DVA  is  directed  to  conduct 
a  4-year  transitional  housing  program  for 
homeless  veterans  partk:ipating  in  the  CWT 
Program.  This  is  a  significant  program  in  that 
it  requires  each  CWT  patient  to  pay  rent  to 
live  in  ttie  transitional  housing,  and  permits 
these  veterans  to  develop  job  skills  and  a 
steady  income  before  being  discharged  into 
the  local  community. 

In  particular,  the  DVA  would  be  auttiorized 
to  purchase  or  lease  property  for  the  program, 
prescrit)e  regulations  for  operatk>n  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  establish  qualiftcatkms  for  house 
managers  of  transitional  tiousing  units. 

In  order  to  assist  veterans  and  their  families, 
H.R.  232  would  also  alllow  the  Secretary, 
through  nonprofit  organizations,  to  make  fore- 
closed property  available  at  a  discount  to 
needy  veterans.  Furtfiermore,  this  legislation 
makes  permanent  tfie  requirement  for  notifying 
veterans  of  alternatives  to  foreckisure,  as  well 
as  tfie  availatiility  of  counseling  t>y  tfie  DVA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  232,  a 
compromise  package  enhancing  veterans' 
rights  and  responsitiilities  by  making  signifi- 
cant cfianges  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  conskfering  H.R.  232,  tfie  Veterans 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs  Amendments  of 
1991.  This  bill  incorporates  the  provisk>ns  of 
several  measures  conskJered  during  the  101st 
Congress,  primarily  H.R.  5002,  the  Veterans 
Housing  and  Homeless  Amendments  of  1 990. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall,  H.R. 
5002  was  passed  by  the  House  in  July  of  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  this  t)ill  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  ottier  body  before  tfie  ck)se  of 
Congress. 

Tfie  cfiairman  of  tfie  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs  Subcommittee  has  described  in  great 
detail  the  provisk>ns  of  H.R.  232.  I.  too,  woukj 
like  to  higNlgfit  a  few  important  proviskxis  of 
this  bill  whKh  I  believe  make  this  biH  worthy  of 
our  support. 

The  first  proviskin  I  woukJ  like  to  highlight 
Involves  the  disposal  of  foreck>sad  VA  prop- 
erties. It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  each  year  the  VA 
acquires  a  number  of  properties  tfvough  fore- 
ckjsure.  These  properties  must  be  disposed  of 
bytheVA. 
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Under  current  law.  the  VA  is  required  to  sell 
a  fixed  percentage  of  these  properties  with 
vendee  financing.  Unfortunately,  this  require- 
ment often  prevents  the  VA  from  disposing  of 
these  properties  qunkty  as  cash  sales.  As  a 
result,  the  VA  often  must  pay  more  in  adminis- 
trative costs  associated  to  maintain  these 
properties.  By  deleting  the  requirement  tfiat  a 
certain  percentage  of  acquired  properties  sokJ 
by  ttie  VA  tie  soW  with  vendee  financing,  we 
can  give  the  VA  the  flexitiility  it  needs  to  dis- 
pose of  these  properties  both  quckiy  and  prof- 
itably. 

Finally,  I  wouki  like  to  point  out  one  last  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  232  whch  targets  our  homeless 
veterans.  Specifically,  it  altows  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  contract  with  Federal 
agencies  in  order  to  provkie  therapeutc  wori( 
for  veterans  under  tfie  DVA's  FiehabUitative 
Compensated  Work  Tfierapy  [CWT]  Program. 
Under  prior  law.  the  Secretary  was  limited  to 
contracting  only  with  private  and  nonprofit  enti- 
ties. I  believe  that  this  provisk>n  will  give  the 
Secretary  the  flexibility  he  needs  to  help  our 
veterans  lead  productive  and  successful  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chaimian  of 
the  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Staggers,  for  all  his  hard  work  on 
this  legislation.  I  woukj  also  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  tfie  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Mr.  Montgomery,  for  the  speed  with 
whch  he  has  brought  this  bill  to  the  house 
floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Veter- 
ans Housing  and  Homeless  Amendments  of 
1990. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  232,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  411,  nays  0, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  21] 

YEAS^-411 

Abercromble 

Bennett 

Callahu 

Ackermui 

Bentley 

Camp 

Alexander 

Berenter 

Campbell  (CA) 

AlUnl 

Berman 

Campbell  (CO) 

Anderson 

BevUl 

Cardin 

AndrewB  (ME) 

BUhraj- 

Carper 

Andrem  (NJ) 

Bllirakis 

CaiT 

Andrews  (TX) 

BUley 

Chtadler 

Annonxio 

Boehlert 

Chapman 

Applesate 

Boetmer 

Clay 

Arclier 

Bonlor 

Clemeot 

Armey 

Borski 

CUncer    - 

Aspln 

Boucher 

Coble 

Atkins 

Boxer 

Coleman  (MO) 

AuColn 

Brewster 

Coleman  rra) 

Bacchus 

Brooks 

Collins  (IL) 

Baker 

Broomfield 

Collin*  (MI) 

Ballenrer 

Browder 

Combest 

Barnard 

Brown 

Condlt 

Barrett 

Bruce 

Conyers 

Bartlett 

Bryant 

Cooper 

Barton 

Bunnlnff 

CocteUo 

Bateman 

Burton 

Conchlln 

Betlenson 

Byron 

Cox(CA) 
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Cox  (IL) 

Hughes 

Nussle 

Coyne 

Hunter 

Oakar 

Cramer 

Hutto 

Oberstar 

Crane 

Hyde 

Obey 

Ciumlngtuim 

Inhofe 

Olin 

Dannemeyer 

Jacobs 

Ortiz 

Darden 

James 

Orton 

Davis 

Jefferson 

Owens  iNY) 

DeFazlo 

Jenkins 

Oxley 

DeLaoro 

Johnson  (CT) 

Packard 

DeLay 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pallone 

Dellunu 

Johnston 

Panetta 

Derrick 

Jones  (GA) 

Parker 

Dickinson 

Jones  (NC) 

Patterson 

Dicks 

Jontz 

Pazon 

Dlngell 

Kanjorskl 

Payne (NJ) 

DlZOD 

Kaptur 

Payne  i  V  A ) 

Dooley 

Kasich 

Pease 

Doollttle 

Kennelly 

Pelosi 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Klldee 

Penny 

Doman  (CA) 

Kleczka 

Perkins 

Downey 

Klug 

Peterson  (FLi 

Dr«ler 

Kolbe 

Peterson  (MN) 

Duncan 

Kolter 

Petri 

Durbin 

Kopeukl 

Pickett 

Dwyer 

Kostmayer 

Pickle 

Eckart 

Kyi 

Porter 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaFalce 

Poshard 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ijurom&rsino 

Price 

Emerson 

Lancaster 

Purse!  1 

Entel 

Lantos 

(juillen 

English 

LaRocco 

Rahail 

Erdrelch 

Laughlin 

Rams  tad 

Espy 

Leach 

Rangel 

Evans 

Lehman  (CAi 

Ravenel 

Fascell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ray 

Fawell 

Lent 

R*ed 

Fazio 

Levin  (MI) 

Regula 

Felghan 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rhodes 

Fields 

Lewis  (GA) 

Richjirdson 

Fish 

Lightfoot 

Ridge 

FUke 

Liplnskl 

Riggs 

Foglletta 

Livingston 

Rlnaldo 

Ford  (MI) 

Lloyd 

Ritter 

Frank  (MA) 

Long 

Roberts 

Franks  (CT) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roe 

Frost 

Lowey  (NY) 

Roemer 

Galleffly 

Luken 

Rogers 

Gallo 

Machtley 

Rohrabacher 

Gaydos 

Madigan 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Geldenson 

Man  ton 

Rose 

Gekas 

Markey 

Roth 

Gephardt 

Marlenee 

Roukema 

Geren 

Martin 

Rowland 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

Roybal 

Gllchrest 

MaUul 

Russo 

GUlmor 

Mavroules 

Sabo 

Gllman 

Mazzoll 

Sanders 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

Sangmeister 

Gllckman 

McCloskey 

San  to  rum 

Gonzalez 

McCollum 

Sarpalius 

(3oodlln« 

McCrerj- 

Sawyer 

Goss 

McCurdy 

Sax  ton 

Gradlson 

McDermott 

Schaefer 

Grandy 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

Gray 

McGrath 

Schlff 

Green 

McHugh 

Sc breeder 

Guarlnl 

McMillan  (NO 

Schulze 
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I  D  1532 

Mr.  KYL  changed  his  vote  from 
••n».y"  to  ••yea." 

3o  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  Ebove  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  H.R. 
232,  veterans  housing  and  memorial  affairs 
amendments  of  1991. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Vr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  business  in  Florida,  I  was  not  present 
to  vote  on  today's  resolutions.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  232,  the  veterans  hous- 
ing and  memorial  affairs  amendments  of  1991. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  an 
important  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  during  the  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  21.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "Yea"  on 
H.R.  232,  the  veterans  housing  amend- 
ments. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HUNGER,  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN, 
YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES,  AND  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOT- 
ICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  51  and  ask  for 
ita  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, 


L 


TITLE  I— SELECT  COMMnTEE  ON 
HUNGER 

ESTABUSHMENT 

Sec.  1|)1.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  select  committee 
to  be  Itnown  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "select  committee"). 

FUN(mONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  lejlslatlve  jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee (hall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  Including  but  not  limited 
to,  tho»e  issues  addressed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Preeidentlal  Commission  on  World  Hun- 
ger and  the  Independent  Commission  on 
International  Development  Issues,  which  is- 
sues in(}lude — 

(A)  tbe  United  States  development  and 
economic  assistance  program  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  structure  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  program; 

(B)  world  food  security; 

(C)  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  iind  less  developed  countries; 

(D)  food  production  and  distribution; 

(E)  corporate  and  agribusiness  efforts  tx3 
further  international  development; 

(F)  nolicies  of  multilateral  development 
banks  »nd  international  development  insti- 
tutions; and 

(G)  fcx)d  assistance  programs  in  the  United 
States; 

(2)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President,  or  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gcvernment,  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  hunger  or  malnutrition; 
and 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  legislation  or  other  ac- 
tion tile  select  committee  considers  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  programs  or  policies 
affecting  hunger  or  malnutrition. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  alter  the  legislative 
and  oversight  jurisdiction  of  any  standing 
committee  of  the  House  under  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-three  Members  of  the 
House,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er, one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chair- 
man. 

(b)  Apy  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled  in 
the  saipe  manner  in  which  the  original  aj)- 
pointment  was  made. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Members"  shall  include  any  Representative 
in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to. 
the  Hoose  of  Representatives. 

AUTHORnr  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  thlB  title  the  select  committee  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress nt  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  posaession  thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjouraed,  and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  He  provisions  of  clauses  1.  2,  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  apply  to  the  select  com- 
mittee   except    the    provisions    of    clause 
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2(m)(l)(B)  of  rule  XI  relating  to  subpoena 
power. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  clause  2(1)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
select  committee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  select  committee  may 
incur  expenses  in  connection  with  its  duties 
under  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  the  select  committee  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent  basis 
or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff  as  the 
select  committee  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  staffs  of 
those  committees  of  the  House  from  which 
Members  have  been  selected  for  membership 
on  the  select  committee; 

(3)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(4)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  at 
a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  as  provided  by 
clause  6(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(5)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate;  and 

(6)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  than  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  House  which 
shall  include  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  select  committee  during  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  report  applies. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(c)  The  records,  files,  and  materials  of  the 
select  committee  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

TITLE  n— SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CHILDREN.  YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  select  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "select  com- 
mittee"). 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  legislative  jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  children, 
youth,  and  families,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  Income  maintenance,  health  (includ- 
ing medical  and  child  development  research), 
nutrition,  education,  welfare,  employment, 
and  recreation; 

(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practical  means 
and  methods  of  encouraging  the  development 
of  public  and  private  programs  and  politics 
which  will  assist  American  children  and 
youth  In  taking  a  full  part  in  national  life 
and  becoming  productive  citizens;  and 

(3)/eb  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
the  coordination  of  both  governmental 
id  private  prograjns  designed  to  address  the 
problems  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 


(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  alter  the  legislative 
and  oversight  jurisdiction  of  any  standing 
committee  of  the  House  under  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-six  Members  of  the 
House,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er, and  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  origrinal  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Members"  shall  include  any  Representative 
in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

AUTHORITY  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  the  select  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  clauses  1,  2.  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  apply  to  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  clause  2(1)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
select  committee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  select  committee  may 
incur  expenses  in  connection  with  its  duties 
under  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  the  select  committee  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent  basis 
or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff  as  the 
select  committee  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  staffs  of 
those  committees  of  the  House  fix)m  which 
Members  have  been  selected  for  membership 
on  the  select  committee; 

(3)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(4)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  at 
a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  as  provided  by 
clause  6<c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(5)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate;  and 

(6)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  than  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  flled  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(c)  Any  such  report  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  or  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  budget  matter  thereof. 


(d)  The  records,  flies,  and  materials  of  the 
select  committee  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

TITLE  m— SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

E8TABUSHMENT 

Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  select  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "select  commit- 
tee"). 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  legislative  jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  oversight  and 
review  of  the  problems  of  narcotics,  drug, 
and  polydnig  abuse  and  control.  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  study  and  review  of 
(A)  the  abuse  and  control  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives.  other  narcotic  drugs, 
psychotropics,  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances, as  defined  in  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970,  and  any  such  drug  or  substance  when 
used  in  combination  with  any  other  sub- 
stance; (B)  domestic  and  international  traf- 
ficking, manufacturing,  and  distribution;  (C) 
treatment,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation; 
(D)  narcotics-related  violations  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986;  (E)  International 
treaties  and  agreements  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse;  (F)  the  role 
of  organized  crime  in  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse;  (G)  problems  of  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse  and  control  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  (H)  problems  of  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse  and  control  In  industry;  and  (I) 
the  approach  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
with  respect  to  narcotics  and  drug  law  viola- 
tions and  crimes  related  to  drug  abuse; 

(2)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President,  or  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  narcotics  or  drug  abuse  or 
control;  and 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  legislation  or  other  ac- 
tion the  select  committee  considers  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  programs  or  policies 
affecting  narcotics  or  drug  abuse  or  control. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-five  Members  of  the 
House,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er, one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chair- 
man. At  least  one  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees  of  the  House:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaira. 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Members"  shall  include  any  Representative 
in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

AUTHORITY  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  the  select  connmittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
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United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether 
the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  bearings  as  It 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  clauses  1.  2.  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  apply  to  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  Oi  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  select  committee  may 
incur  expenses  in  connection  with  Its  duties 
under  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  the  select  committee  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent  basis 
or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff  as  the 
select  committee  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff: 

(3)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  at 
a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  as  provided  by 
clause  6(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate;  and 

(5)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  than  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  The  select  committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sults of  any  field  investigation  or  inspection 
It  conducts. 

(2)  The  select  committee  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  House  which  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  se- 
lect committee  during  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  report  applies. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  its  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  control  the  worldwide 
problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House, 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
LEY]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
House  Resolution  51  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  IVt  hours. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  one-half  of  the  debate 
time,  in  this  instance,  45  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  fWim  New  York  [Mr. 
SoiX)MON]  pending  which  I  yield  myself 


sucsh  time  as  I  may  consume.  During 
consideration  of  this  resolution,  all 
time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  51 
will  establish  three  House  select  com- 
mittees and  set  their  total  membership 
for  the  102d  Congress:  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  which  will  have  33 
members;  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  which 
will  have  36  members;  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  which  will  have  35  members. 

None  of  the  select  committees  will 
have  legislative  jurisdiction  but  each 
will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  studying  problems  in  their  respec- 
tive subject  areas  and  recommending 
practical  solutions  to  the  House.  The 
Speaker  will  appoint  the  membership 
of  each  select  committee  and  designate 
one  member  from  each  select  commit- 
tee to  serve  as  its  chairman. 

The  select  committees  will  be  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  and  will  be 
bound  by  the  House  rules  which  relate 
to  standing  committees.  Each  select 
committee  will  be  authorized  to  hire 
staff  and  incur  expenses  only  upon  the 
adoption  by  the  House  of  a  separate 
funding  resolution  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  House  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  select  committees  in 
past  Congresses  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee feels  that  their  establishment  once 
again  is  an  important  step  which  the 
House  of  the  102d  Congress  ought  to 
take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of  our  colleagues 
are  aware,  there  are  many  serious 
problems  which  face  our  country  and 
the  world.  Of  these  problems,  hunger  is 
the  most  acute,  persistent,  and  dif- 
ficult to  solve.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  our  Nation  has  endeavored  to 
find  ways  to  solve  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.  More  than  40,000 
people  die  each  day  of  hunger  or  com- 
plications related  to  severe  malnutri- 
tion. That  amounts  to  a  staggering  14.6 
million  people  annually.  In  1980  alone, 
the  World  Bank  estimates  that  730  mil- 
lion people  were  unable  to  obtain 
enough  food  to  consistently  maintain 
good  health. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  alleviat- 
ing hunger  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  By  establishing  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger,  the  House  will  dem- 
onstrate its  continuing  commitment  to 
seek  out  practical  solutions  that  can 
have  major  impact  on  hunger  and  its 
consequences.  In  the  past  four  Con- 
gresses, the  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger and  its  task  forces  on  domestic  and 
international  hunger  have  brought 
such  proposals  before  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  House. 

Enactment  of  House  Resolution  51 
will  allow  the  select  committee  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  this  valuable  service 
to  the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
which  House  Resolution  51  will  estab- 
lish is  well-suited  to  deal  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  crises  facing  our  Nation. 

The  select  committee  investigations 
in  the  last  Congress  revealed  that  the 
proportion  of  children  living  in  poverty 
has  increased  dramatically  during  the 
past  decade.  One  in  every  5  children 
under  the  age  of  18  is  poor  and  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6,  the  ratio  rises 
to  I  in  4.  Poverty  is  more  prevalent  in 
single  parent  families,  especially  those 
headed  by  a  female.  The  number  of 
children  who  will  spend  some  part  of 
their  cihildhood  in  a  single  parent  fam- 
ily has  grown  from  17  percent  in  1980  to 
20  peroent  in  1988.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod the  number  of  children  living  in  a 
family  with  a  female  head  of  the  house- 
hold increased  by  21  percent. 

Violent  crime  has  always  been  det- 
rimental to  the  social  development  and 
safety  of  children,  but  within  the  last 
deca(le  homicide  has  become  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death  for  15-  to  24- 
year-olds.  It  is  the  fourth  leading  cause 
of  death  for  1-  to  4-year-olds  and  5-  to 
14-year-olds.  Even  though  these  homi- 
cides are  not  all  directly  related  to 
drug  activities  taking  place  in  neigh- 
borhoods across  this  country,  they  can 
be  traced  to  the  culture  of  violence 
which  is  continually  fueled  by  drug 
trafficking. 

Another  issue  which  we  should  be  es- 
pecially concerned  about  is  health  care 
for  children.  Presently,  I  in  7  children 
live  in  families  which  have  no  health 
care  insurance  coverage,  even  though 
many  of  their  parents  are  in  the  work 
force.  To  not  act  and  address  this  prob- 
lem more  aggressively  means  that 
costs  for  emergency  and  long-term  care 
will  increase  as  these  children  enter 
adulthood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  select  committee 
has  played  a  major  role  in  identifying 
these  problems,  helping  Congress  un- 
derstand their  cause,  and  providing 
leadership  in  the  pursuit  of  adequate 
solutions  which  are  both  compas- 
sionate and  cost-effective. 

Reeatablishment  of  the  Select  Com- 
mitted on  Children,  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies will  allow  the  House  to  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  expertise  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  its  Members. 
Historically  our  Nation  has  found  its 
strength  within  the  family.  Therefore, 
it  is  our  duty  to  continue  to  develop 
policies  which  address  the  causes  of  the 
problems  which  destroy  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  and  accom- 
plishraents  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  are  well- 
known.  The  select  committee  under 
the  able  leadership  of  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Rangsl,  has  led  the  way  in  the  Con- 
gress' continued  commitment  to  the 
war  on  drugs. 

The  pervasive  and  destructive  nature 
of  illegal  drug  abuse  continues  to  tear 
at  the  fabric  of  our  society.  Over  the 
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past  few  years,  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  the  interdiction  and 
enforcement  areas  and  the  number  of 
American  drug  abusers  has  declined 
from  23  million  in  1985  to  14.5  million  in 
1988.  Still  heroin  and  cocaine  continue 
to  cross  our  borders  at  unacceptable 
levels.  At  the  same  time  a  thriving  do- 
mestic marijuana  industry  has  come 
into  being  to  replace  failing  marijuana 
imports.  Even  with  the  decline  in  drug 
usage,  drug  trafficking  remains  a  $100 
billion  a  year  business  and  the  annual 
economic  costs  are  estimated  at  $60  bil- 
lion. Drug  abuse  is  the  basic  cause  of 
the  dramatic  surge  in  the  rate  of  vio- 
lent crime. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  played  a  major  role 
in  the  development  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1991,  and  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  and  1988  by  advocat- 
ing new  initiatives  in  all  facets  of  our 
Nation's  response  to  this  terrible  prob- 
lem. The  value  of  their  oversight  and 
advice  to  the  House  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. Now  as  the  effects  of  recent  legis- 
lation begin  to  take  hold,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  reconstitute  the  select 
committee,  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  to  oversee  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  programs  and  advise  the 
House  on  any  modifications  or  addi- 
tions to  the  laws  which  may  be  needed 
to  help  end  the  crisis  of  drug  abuse  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  inform  Members  that  the  question 
on  this  resolution  may  be  divided.  If 
any  Member  so  desires  there  may  be  a 
separate  vote  on  each  of  the  three  ti- 
tles of  the  resolution.  However,  I  do 
not  intend  to  demand  a  division  of  the 
question.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  Establishment  of  these 
select  committees  will  be  a  crucial 
first  step  in  the  development  of  solu- 
tions to  the  many  problems  which  face 
our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1540 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  are  con- 
sidering a  resolution  to  create  for  the 
next  2  years,  a  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger;  a  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families;  and  a  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control. 

The  House  has  been  through  all  of 
this  before  on  several  occasions.  As  of 
today,  the  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger has  existed  for  almost  7  years;  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  for  over  8  years;  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  for  over  14  years. 

According  to  guidelines  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  select  committees  issued 
by  the  Rules  Committee  in  1983,  a  se- 
lect committee  is  supi>osed  to  exist  for 
a  limited  amount  of  time  in  order  to 
achieve  a  clearly  defined  purpose.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  continue  these  select  com- 


mittees indefinitely  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

At  some  point  the  House  is  going  to 
have  to  either  make  these  select  com- 
mittees permanent  or  else 
reincorporate  them  into  the  standing 
committee  structure.  And  when  we  do 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  standing 
committee  structure  should  be  re- 
aligned along  lines  that  more  nearly 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  1990's. 

As  far  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  is  con- 
cerned, the  time  to  change  is  now. 
After  14  years  it  no  longer  makes  sense 
to  continue  dealing  with  a  long-term 
major  problem  like  drug  abuse  by  rely- 
ing on  a  short-term  limited  solution 
like  a  select  committee.  It  is  time  to 
establish  a  permanent  standing  com- 
mittee on  drug  abuse  and  control. 

I  should  note  that  in  material  sub- 
mitted to  the  Rules  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  its  request  for  reestablishment, 
the  chairman  of  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL.  included  the  following: 

Ultimately,  if  the  House  is  to  maintain  a 
leadership  role  in  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
control,  it  should  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  mechanism  for  comprehen- 
sive oversight  of  drug  abuse  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now! 

The  executive  branch  has  one  drug 
czar  to  coordinate  the  actual  imple- 
mentation of  our  national  drug  policy, 
but  the  Congress  in  planning  that  ix)l- 
icy  has  dozens  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees all  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  part  of  the  drug  problem. 

According  to  the  most  recent  infor- 
mation available  through  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  House 
alone  has  a  total  of  54  conunittees  and 
subcommittees  with  legislative  juris- 
diction over  narcotics.  And  that  does 
not  include  the  Budget  or  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  which  would  be 
involved  in  fimding  the  various  pro- 
grams. Nor  does  it  include  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  since  it  has  no  legislative  ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  one  committee 
with  the  mandate  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem and  the  power  to  report  legislation 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

Yesterday,  I  along  with  three  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  do  just  that. 

The  resolution  we  have  introduced 
would  not  take  away  jurisdiction  from 
any  committee  which  currently  has  it. 
The  proposal  would  provide  that  bills 
dealing  with  drug  abuse  be  initially  re- 
ferred by  the  Speaker  only  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Abuse  and  Control. 
However,  after  being  reported  by  the 
conunittee,  the  bills  could  then  be  re- 
ferred by  the  Speaker  to  any  other 
standing  committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion, subject  to  appropriate  time  limi- 
tations. 

For  bills  which  cover  subjects  other 
than  just  drugs,  such  as  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  authorization,  the 
Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Committee 
would  not  have  the  same  kind  of  pri- 
mary authority.  Instead  it  would  have 
split,  sequential  or  joint  authority  for 
those  portions  relating  to  drugs,  under 
the  regular  referral  process. 

The  resolution  would  also  abolish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
«,nd  Control  when  the  standing  com- 
mittee is  established.  This  would  occur 
90  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  in  the  Rules 
Committee  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rules  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON],  and  the  ranking  member.  Mr. 
Dreier,  also  from  California,  commit- 
ted to  hold  subcommittee  hearings  on 
our  proposal. 

With  that  assurance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  support  this  package  today,  while 
continuing  to  press  for  a  better  long- 
term  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ftom  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall],  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  51.  The 
resolution  provides  for  three  select 
committees  of  the  House  during  the 
102d  Congress.  All  three  committees 
are  valuable  assets  to  this  House,  and 
this  country.  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 

Over  400  private,  advocacy,  and  chari- 
table organizations  support  the  cre- 
ation of  the  select  committee  in  the 
102d  Congress.  Under  leave  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  I  will  insert  the  list 
of  those  organizations  into  the  RECORD 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  this  House.  Our  job  is 
to  investigate  the  problems  of  hunger 
here  at  home  and  around  the  world.  I 
think  we  do  that  job  very  well. 

We've  had  some  successes  in  the  post 
years,  on  the  WIC  Program  shortfall, 
on  relief  to  Angola,  EthloplJi.  and 
Sudan,  on  helping  the  world's  refugees. 

The  Hunger  Committee — the  issue  of 
hunger — cuts  across  party  lines.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emer- 
son] is  more  than  my  ranking  Repub- 
lican; he  is  a  friend  and  a  partner  in 
the  fight  against  hunger.  We're  fortu- 
nate to  have  two  excellent  and  com- 
mitted members  chairing  the  two  com- 
mittee task  forces.  Bybon  Doroan  on 
international  hunger  and  MncE  Espy  on 
domestic. 

We're  fortunate  to  have  an  excellent 
and  committed  stafl'.  They're  hard 
working  people,  who  are  dedicated  to 
helping  the  poor  and  the  hungry 
around  the  world. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  is  making  a  dlf- 
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ference.    I   ask   my   coUeagrues   to   let 
them  continue  to  make  a  difference. 

When  a  country  goes  to  war,  it's  easy 
to  forget  some  things:  The  homeless, 
the  children  who  live  in  poverty,  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  depend  on 
food  stamps.  The  Hunger  Committee 
helps  us  to  remember. 

Hunger  is  an  enemy  a  thousand  times 
older — and  a  thousand  times  deadlier— 
than  Saddam  Hussein.  Hunger  and  pov- 
erty kill  40,000  American  children 
every  year.  It  kills  40,000  of  the  worlds 
children  every  day. 

My  friend  Mickey  Leland  devoted  his 
life  to  the  war  on  hunger.  But  Mickey 
believed — as  I  do — that  the  war  on  hun- 
ger is  one  we  can  win.  It's  a  war  that 
has  no  losers,  only  winners. 

Hungry  people  don't  have  an  army. 
they  don't  have  political  action  com- 
mittees; they  don't  have  lobbyists.  But 
they  do  have  a  representative  in  Wash- 
ington— the  Hunger  Committee.  We're 
the  advocates  for  the  poor  and  the  hun- 
gry; we're  the  voice  for  the  voiceless. 

There  is  no  more  important  issue  in 
the  world  today  than  helping  the  mil- 
lions of  poor  and  hungry  people  in  the 
world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution,  and  support  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger. 
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Academy  for  International  Development. 

ACCION  International. 

Action  for  Corporate  Accountability. 

Action  in  the  Community  Through  Serv- 
ice. 

Adventist  Development  and  Relief  Agency 
International  (ADRA). 

AFL-CIO. 

African  Medical  and  Research  Foundation 
(AMREF). 

Albican  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— De- 
velopment Committee. 

Alirican-Amerlcan  Institute. 

Africare. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Development 
International. 

Agnriculture  Council  of  America. 

AIDS  Action  Council. 

Alan  Guttmacher  Institute. 

Alternatives. 

America's  Development  Foundation. 

American  Academy  of  Child  and  Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry. 

American  Agriculture  Movement.  Inc. 

American  Association  for  Ethiopian  Jews. 

American  Association  for  International 
Aging. 

American  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators (AASA). 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  Association  of  World  Health. 

American  Association  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion (AAMR). 

American  Dietetic  Association. 

American  Federation  of  State.  County.  & 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Forum:  Eklucation  in  a  Global 
Age.  Inc. 

American  Great  Lakes  Ports. 

American  Home  Ek;onomics  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee. 


American  Jewish  World  Service. 

American  Maritime  Congress. 

American  Medical  Students  Association. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  F^iblic  Health  Association. 

American    School    Food   Service   Associa- 
tion. 

American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sioaals. 

American  Welfare  Association. 

American  Youth  Work  Center. 

American-Near        East        Refugee        Aid 
(ANJERA). 

Americans  Against  World  Hunger. 

Americares  Foundation,  Inc. 

Arrowhead  Food  Bank. 

Aisociation  for  Childhood  Education  Inter- 
national. 

Association  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Programs. 

Aisociation  of  State  Si  Territorial  Public 
Health  Nutrition  Directors. 

Aisociation  of  State  &  Territorial  Public 
Health  Officials. 

A»sociation  on  Third  World  Affairs,  Inc. 

Audrain  County  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment. 

B'nai  B'rith. 

Banking  Information  Center. 

Baptist  World  Alliance. 

Blue  Ridge  EMC. 

Border      Agricultural      Worker's      Union/ 
Proyecto  Organizativo  Sin  Fronteras. 

Bread  Basket  of  Northeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, Inc. 

Bread  for  the  City,  Inc. 

Bread  for  the  World. 

Break  Through  Foundation. 

Bretton  Woods  Committee. 

Brother's  Brother  Foundation. 

California  Action  Network  (CAN). 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Founda- 
tion. 

Campaign  to  End  Hunger. 

Capitol  Area  Community  Food  Bank. 

CARE. 

Casa  de  Peregrines . 

Catholic  Charities,  USA. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS). 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Center  for  Development  &  Population  Ac- 
tivities. 

Center  for  Ecumenical  Aid  to  Transients 
(CEl\T). 

Center  for  Health  Services.  Research  and 
Development. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Center  of  Concern. 

Center  on  Budget  &  Policy  Priorities. 

Cesarean  Prevention  Movement. 

Channels. 

Child  Care  Food  Program  Sponsors  Forum. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Children's  Foundation. 

Children's  Survival  Fund. 

Chittenden  Emergency  Food  Bank. 

Christian  Children's  Fund. 

Church  Women  United. 

Church  World  Service. 

Citizens  Network  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

coalition  for  Food  Aid  Policy  &  Programs. 

Cbalition  for  Peace  in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Cbalition  for  Women  in  International  De- 
velopment. 

C3olorado  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CJommon  Ground  Ministries. 

Community  Food  Bank  of  Clark  County. 

Oommunlty  Nutrition  Institute  (CNI). 

Community  Stew  Pot,  Inc. 

Ooncem  America. 

Consortium  of  Citizens  with  Development 
Disabilities. 


Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Consumer  Union. 
Continuing  Recovery  Center,  Inc. 
Cooperative  Housing  Foundation. 
Cooperative   Insurance — International    Af- 
fairs, Laague  Insurance  Companies. 
Council  for  International  Development. 
Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition. 
Council   for  Rural  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment. 
Cranks  Creek  Survival  Center. 
Cultural  Survival. 
D.C.  Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 

Dare  t»  Care. 

Delmarva  Rural  Ministries. 

Development  GAP. 

Development  International,  Inc. 

Direct  Relief  International. 

District  1  MEBA/NMU.  AFL-CIO. 

Domeitic     Social     Development,     United 
States  Catholic  Conference. 

Empire  State  Family  Farm  Alliance. 

End  Hunger  Network. 

EPIC. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Experiment  in  International  Living. 

Family  Life  Support  Center. 

Family  Tree,  Inc. 

Farm      Labor     Organization     Committee 
(FLOC). 

Farmworker  Justice  Fund,  Inc. 

Federation  of  Southern  Cooperatives. 

Feed  the  Children. 

Food  Bank  of  Northern  Nevada. 

Food  for  All. 

Food  for  Famine. 

Food  for  the  Hungry,  Inc. 

Food  Lifeline. 

Food  Research  &  Action  Center  (FRAC). 

Food  Trust. 

Forerpan  and  Heideprlem. 

Foundation  for  International  Community 
Assistance  (FINCA). 

Foundation  for  the  Peoples  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation. 

French  (Col.).  National  Director.  The  Sal- 
vation Army. 

Friends  Committee  on   National   Legisla- 
tion. 

Friends  of  VISTA. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Global  Tomorrow  Coalition. 

Global  Water. 

Good  Bamaritan  Inn. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America 

Grassroots  International. 

Gray  Panthers. 

H.O.P.E. 

Habilltative  System,  Inc. 

Health  and  Human  Rights  Coalition  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Health  Education  Associates,  Inc. 

Health  Volunteers  Overseas. 

Heifer  Project  International. 

Helen  Keller  International. 

Hopkins,  Raymond  F. 

Housing  Assistance  Council. 

Houston  Food  Bank. 

Human  Development  Center  of  Mississippi. 

Hunger     Action     Coalition     of     Southern 
Michigan. 

Hunger  Project. 

Hunger  Project,  International. 

Hunger  Services  Network. 

In  Our  Own  Way. 

INSA 

Instilsute  for  Development  Anthropology. 

Institute  for  Food  and  Development  Pol- 
icy/Food First. 

Institute  for  Transportation  and  Develop- 
ment Ptollcy. 

Institute  for  Culture  Affairs — Development 
Education. 
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InterAction. 

Interchurch  Medical  Assistance,  Inc. 

Interfaith  Hungrer  Appeal. 

Interfalth  Hunger  Coalition. 

Interfaith  IMPACT. 

Interfaith  Nutrition  Network,  Inc. 

International  Center  for  Research  on 
Women. 

International  Child  Health  Foundation. 

International  Eye  Foundation. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

International  Trade  and  Development 
Foundation. 

International  Union,  UAW. 

International  Voluntary  Service. 

International  Women's  Health  Coalition. 

Iowa  Farm  Unity  Coalition/Prairieflre 
Rural  Action. 

Jesuit  Refugee  Service. 

Just  Harvest:  A  Center  for  Action  Against 
Hunger. 

Khidmah  Corporation. 

Kids  First,  Inc. 

Land  O'Lakes,  Inc. 

League  of  Rural  Voters. 

Lifelines  Emergency  Shelter,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  Regional  Food  Bank. 

Los  Ninos. 

Love's  Gift. 

Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod. 

Lutheran  Family  Mission. 

Lutheran  World  Relief. 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture. 

MAP  International. 

Maritime  Institute  for  Research  &  Indus- 
trial Development. 

Martha's  Table. 

Maryland  Food  Committee. 

Mayer,  Dr.  Jean,  President.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. 

MCD  International. 

Medical  Care  Development.  Inc. 

Meehan  Seaway  Service,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Mercy  Corps  International. 

Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Miller's  National  Federation. 

Minnesota  Association  of  Cooperatives. 

Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Minnesota  Food  Eklucation  &  Resource 
Center. 

Mississippi  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Missouri  Rural  Crisis  Center. 

Montgomery  State  Farmers  Market  Dem- 
onstration Committee. 

National  Alliance  to  End  Homelessness. 

National  American  Indian  Housing  Coun- 
cil. 

National  Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 

National  Association  for  Hispanic  Elderly. 

National  Association  of  Community  Action 
Agencies. 

National  Association  of  Community  Health 
Centers,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC). 

National  Association  of  State  Community 
Service  Programs. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Association  of  WIC  Directors. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

National  Black  Nurses  Association,  Inc. 

National  Center  for  Education  in  Maternal 
and  Child  Health. 

National  Central  America  Health  Rights 
Network. 

National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 


Community  Development  Asso- 


National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  & 
Human  Service  Organizations. 

National   Committee   for  Responsive   Phi- 
lanthropy. 

National 
elation. 

National    Congress    for    Community    Eco- 
nomic Development. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Cooperative  Bank. 

National    Cooperative    Business    Associa- 
tion. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association. 

National  Council  for  International  Health. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Returned  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Council  on  Aging. 

National  Education  Association  (NEA). 

National  Family  Planning  and  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Associations. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Governor's  Association. 

National  Grange. 

National  Hispanic  Council  on  Aging. 

National   Institute   for  Hispanic   Children 
and  Families/El  Centre  Rosemount. 

National  Institute  for  Women  of  Color. 

National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  As- 
sociation. 

National  Milk  Producers. 

National  Organization  on  Adolescent  Preg- 
nancy and  Parenting. 

National  Resources  Defense  Council. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Soybean  Processors  Association. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

National  Women's  Health  Network. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Near-Etast  Foundation. 

Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Nebraska  League  of  Rural  Voters. 

Nebraska  Pantry  Network  of  Inter-Faith 
Church  Ministries  of  Nebraska. 

New  Horizons  for  New  Hampehlre.  Inc. 
■  New  Transcentury  Foundation. 

North  American  Indian  Women's  Associa- 
tion. 

North    Carolina    Coalition    of    Farm    and 
Rural  Families. 

North  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture. 

North-South  Connection. 

OEF  International. 

Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  of 
Ohio. 

Ohio  Hunger  Task  Force. 

Older  Women's  League. 

Operation  Blessing. 

Operation  California. 

Opportunities     Industrialization     Centers 
International  (OICI). 

Overseas   Cooperative   Development   Com- 
mittee. 

Overseas  Development  Council  (ODC). 

Oxfam  America. 

Pan-American  Development  Foundation. 

Partners     for     Improved     Nutrition     and 
Health. 

Partners  for  the  Americas. 

Partnership  Assistance  to  the  Homeless. 

Partnership  for  the  Homeless. 

Pathfinder  Fund. 

PAX  World  Foundation. 

Peace  Corxw  Institute. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  Union. 

People  for  Progress. 


Phelpe-Stokes  Fund. 

Philabundance. 

Physicians  Task  Force  on  Hunger. 

Pilmoor  Memorial  United  Methodist 
Church  Emergency  Food  Center. 

PLAN  International. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Planned  Parenthood  New  York  City,  Inc. 

Population  Crisis  Committee. 

Population  Institute. 

Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief— 
The  Episcopal  Church. 

Private  Agencies  Collaborating  Together 
(PACT). 

Project  Bread. 

Project  Bread  Hotline. 

Project  Concern  International. 

Project  FEED,  Inc. 

Project  FREE— Family  Rehabilitation 
Education  Effort. 

Project  Outreach,  Inc.— East  Oakland  Food 
Pantry. 

Project  SOUP. 

Protein  Grain  Products  International. 

Public  Voice  for  Food  &  Health  Policy. 

Refugee  Voices. 

RESULTS. 

Rice  Millers  Association. 

Rural  Advancement  Fund. 

Rural  Coalition. 

Rural  Vermont. 

Saint  John  Social  Service  Center. 

Saunders,  William.  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Black  School  Educators. 

Save  the  Children. 

Seaway  Port  Authority  of  Duluth. 

Second  Harvest. 

Second  Harvest  Saint  Paul  Food  Bank. 

SEEDS. 

Self  Help.  Incorporated. 

Share  Our  Strength  (SOS). 

Share  Our  Surplus. 

Sierra  Cmb. 

Sister  Cities  International. 

Society  for  Nutrition  Education. 

SomervlUe  Community  Corporation. 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 

South  Central  Pennsylvania  Food  Bank. 

Southern  Health  Association. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe— Tribal  Health 
Office. 

State  Economic  Opportunity  Office,  State 
of  Vermont. 

Sunshine  Rescue  Mission. 

TCR  Services. 

Technoserve. 

Tennessee  Hunger  Coalition. 

Texas  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Transport  Institute. 

Trees  for  Life,  Inc.  \ 

Trickle  Up  Program. 

Tucker-Foreman,  Carol,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

United  Food  ti  Commercial  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

United  Nations  Association,  USA. 

United  States  Committee  for  Refugees. 

United  SUtes  Committee  for  UNICEF. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

United  Steel  Workers. 

United  Way  of  America.  j 

Unity  House. 

Urban  Dreams.  \ 

Utahns  Against  Hunger.  ' 

Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Volunteers  in  Overseas  Cooperative  Assist- 
ance (VOCA). 

Volunteers  in  Technical  Assistance 
(VITA). 
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Wasbinepton  State  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
opemtives. 

We  Care  Community  Service,  Inc. 

We  Care.  Inc. 

Western  Great  Lakes  Maritime. 

Women's  E^quity  Action  League  (WEAL). 

Women's  Lunch  Place. 

Women's  National  Democratic  Club. 

World  Concern  Development  Organization. 

World  Council  of  Credit  Unions  (WCCU). 

World  Ekiucation,  Inc. 

World  Hunger  Education  Service. 

World  Hunger  Year. 

World  Neighbors. 

World  Relief. 

World  Runners. 

World  Share. 

World  Vision. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
(YMCA).  Washington.  DC. 

Zero  Population  Growth. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  want  to  point  out  in  the 
very  short  period  for  this  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  about  3.000  children 
will  die  of  hunger  in  this  world.  The 
winds  of  hunger  blow  every  day  across 
this  globe.  But  they  do  not  produce 
headlines  or  news.  It  is  still  a  tragedy, 
though. 

It  is  not  a  disease  for  which  we  do  not 
have  a  cure.  All  of  us  know  what 
causes  these  40.000  deaths  each  day. 
The  question  is  how  can  we  in  public 
policy  develop  programs  and  shine 
spotlights  on  world  hunger  in  the  world 
to  try  to  help  people  who  desperately 
need  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  does  wonderful  work  to  re- 
spond to  a  crushing  problem  that  af- 
fects millions  of  people  in  this  world.  I 
believe  that  we  should  continue  its  in- 
valuable work. 

In  my  district  we  produce  food  in 
great  abundance  and  store  it  in  grain 
elevators.  Those  who  produce  it  do  not 
get  a  decent  price.  Yet  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  people  are  dying  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  put  together 
approaches  and  policies  that  will  solve 
this  crushing  problem  of  world  hunger: 
the  mismatch  of  surplus  food  and  those 
who  hunger. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  for  his 
work,  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  ask  Members  to  sup- 
port this  very  important  select  com- 
mittee in  order  that  it  may  continue 
its  work  in  the  102d  Congress  to  com- 
bat this  world  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  51 ,  which  would  reauthorize 
the  Select  ConYnittee  on  Hunger;  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families;  and  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control.  Al  three  have  helped  to  focus  the 
work  of  Congress  on  a  criticaJ  issue,  which 
might  have  otherwise  received  inadequate  at- 
tention. 


As  the  chairman  of  the  Intemational  Task 
Force  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  I 
want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  support  to  reauthorize  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger. 

The  Hunger  Committee  has  fulfilled  its  marv 
date  with  distinction.  With  a  very  modest,  but 
hardworking  staff,  it  has  consistently  and  per- 
sistently raised  the  issues  of  International  and 
domestic  hunger  and  offered  effective  rec- 
ommendations for  curt)ing  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, and  related  problems.  It  has  served  to 
coordnate  the  work  of  many  other  commit- 
tees, under  whose  juhsdk:tion  the  subject  of 
hunger  is  too  widely  spread  to  develop  coher- 
ent responses  to  mankind's  most  ancient 
enemy. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  late  colleague, 
Chaimian  Mickey  Leiand,  the  committee 
brought  into  view  for  the  entire  world  the  stag- 
gering dimensions  of  hunger  in  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan.  Our  cun-ent  chairman,  Tony  Hall,  has 
expanded  this  compass  to  include  the  press- 
ing needs  of  refugees,  children,  and  other  na- 
tions that  fight  the  daily  t>attle  of  hunger.  Both 
attacked  the  vexing  problem  of  global  hunger, 
tHJt  neither  failed  to  address  the  scandal  of 
malnutrition  In  our  own  Nation. 

Both  chairmen  have  traveled  with  me  to  In- 
dian reservations  in  North  Dakota  where  they 
witnessed  that  tragedy  of  grinding  poverty  and 
severe  malnutrition  in  an  affluent  nation.  The 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  at  Fort  Berthold,  ND, 
recently  dedicated  the  Mickey  Leiand  Model 
Diabetes  Center,  which  will  provkJe  a  lifeline  of 
treatment  arxj  prevention  to  a  trit)e  whose  dia- 
betes mortality  rate  was  once  nearly  12  times 
the  national  average  and  whose  nearest 
source  of  kidney  dialysis  treatment  is  still  100 
miles  away.  But  that,  too,  is  about  to  change 
in  no  small  part  to  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  draft  report  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  which  grew  out  of 
a  hearing  which  Chairman  Hall  and  I  corv 
vened  at  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian  Res- 
en/ation  in  my  State.  I  hope  tt^t  we  will  soon 
receive  definitive  recommendations  on  how  to 
improve  the  USDA  commodity  food  distritjution 
program  which  presently  distributes 
unpalatak>le  canned  meats,  laced  with  connec- 
tive issue  and  covered  with  a  salty  layer  of 
fat,  to  tribes  with  diabetes  and  heart  disease 
rates  that  far  exceed  those  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 

Last  year,  the  International  Task  Force 
joined  hands  with  the  Sutcommittee  on  Africa 
to  refocus  our  attention  on  tfie  emergerxjy 
food  akl  needs  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  In  part- 
nership with  the  administration,  I  Ijelieve  that 
we  played  an  instrumental  role  in  averting  a 
wfK)lesale  calamity  in  ttiat  vulnerat>le  region. 
Regnettatily,  continued  civil  conflk:t,  drought, 
and  the  txeakdown  of  relief  corridors  has  left 
10  to  20  million  Afrrcans  vulneratjle  to  hunger 
again  this  year.  I  would  submit  the  commit- 
tee's role  will  be  needed  this  year  more  than 
ever. 

May  I  also  note  for  my  colleagues,  ttiat  the 
Hunger  Committee  played  the  leading  role  in 
crafting  the  ChiW  Survival  Assistance  Program 
and  the  Central  Amerk:an  Survival  Assistance 
Program  whk;h  have  txought  emergency  food, 
shelter,  and  medk:al  care  to  civilian  victims  of 
civil    strife    in    neighboring   countries   to   the 
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south.  I  am  partrcularly  proud  that  this  work 
has  resulted  in  the  fitting  of  prosthetk:  devk»s 
on  several  hundred  chikjren  and  the  pertomv 
ing  of  hirdreds  of  life-restoring  surgeries  to 
bum  victiitis  and  previously  disfigured  war  vic- 
tims. 

I  strong  believe  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  still  has  a  critrcal  role  to  play  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Its  continued  work  on  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program,  the  WIC  program, 
global  famine  emergencies,  and  domestk:  mal- 
nutrition will  help  to  relieve  human  misery  and 
suffering  and  to  show  that  America's  humani- 
tarian spiift  is  alive  and  well. 

Continiing  the  Committee's  wori<  will  enable 
us  to  recalt  with  the  songwriter: 
And  if  yon  can  see  a  smile 
In  the  faoes  of  those 
Who  would  have  no  reason  to  smile 
You  know  that  there  is  still  time. 

Amidst  the  demanding  pressures  of  war  and 
recession,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  re- 
deem the  time  and  to  retain  the  conscience  of 
the  Congress,  the  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger. 

Mr.  E$PY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Domestic  Task  Force 
on  Hunger. 

Mr.  E6PY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  also  want  to 
thank  tihe  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  for 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  to  support 
House  Resolution  51,  and  in  particular 
to  support  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  Under 
the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall],  and  also  that  of  the  vice 
chairman  and  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  EMER- 
SON], the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
continues  to  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  a  war  we  cannot  afford  to  for- 
get. That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  war 
against  hunger,  even  as  we  devote  our 
Nation's  attention  to  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  continues  to  remove  our  blind- 
ers, to  focus  our  attention,  and  probe 
our  conscience.  We  do  live  in  a  world 
where  14  million  children  die  unneces- 
sarily each  year,  40,000  per  day,  1,500 
per  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hunger  and  poverty  are 
not  partisan  issues;  they  are  human 
tragedies.  Every  child  that  dies  before 
its  first  birthday  is  a  star  whose  light 
we  refused  to  let  shine.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  has  the  leading 
role  to  play  in  continuing  to  address 
this  issue.  This  committee  and  its  dedi- 
cated straff  are  vital  if  we  are  to  inten- 
sify our  efforts  to  find  solutions. 

Mr.  Streaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  for  yielding,  and 
urge  Members  to  support  this  reauthor- 
ization of  this  very  valuable  and  nec- 
essary oommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  [)omestK 
Task  Force  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
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Hunger,  I  rise  In  support  of  title  I  of  H.  Resolu- 
tion 51  which  reauthorizes  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  for  the  102d  session  of 
the  Congress. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
was  created  on  Fetxuary  22,  1 984,  t>y  a  vote 
of  309  to  78  with  a  marxiate  to  corKkjct  a  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  study  of  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  review  executive 
brarx:h  recommendations  relating  to  policies 
and  programs  affecting  hunger  arxj  nialnutri- 
tion,  arxJ  to  recommend  to  appropriate  House 
committees  legislation  or  otf>er  necessary  ac- 
tion. Under  the  leadership  of  its  first  chairman, 
ttie  late  Representative  Mickey  Leiand  of 
Texas  who  died  in  a  plane  crash  on  August  7, 
1989,  the  committee  quickly  assumed  a  role 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  the  major  voice  for  the  hun- 
gry, the  homeless,  and  the  poor. 

Now,  urxier  the  distinguished  chairnnanship 
of  Representative  Tony  Hau,  the  committee 
continues  to  work  to  identify  both  tfie  causes 
of  and  ttie  solutions  to  the  bask:  causes  of 
hunger  and  hunger-related  problems.  The 
House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  ttirough 
its  fiearings,  special  reports,  investigations, 
studies,  and  work  with  thie  antihunger  and 
antipoverty  advocacy  community  continues  to 
rerrrave  our  t)linders,  focus  our  attention,  and 
probe  our  conscience  so  that  the  hungry  and 
the  poor,  wtio  might  otherwise  have  less  of  a 
voice  in  our  politkal  process  and  policysetting, 
are  heard. 

Although  progress  has  been  made,  the  work 
of  the  Hunger  Committee  is  by  no  means  fin- 
ished. In  tliese  United  States,  this  land  of 
plenty,  this  wealthiest  of  nations,  1  of  every  5 
of  our  children  lives  in  poverty,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated ttiat  by  ttie  end  of  ttiis  decade  ttiat 
nearty  50  percent  of  our  children  will  spend 
some  time  of  their  lives  in  poverty  k>efore  they 
reach  ttieir  18tti  birthday.  And,  the  outlook  is 
even  worse  for  minority  chikjren.  Our  infant 
mortality  rate  shoukj  t>e  a  source  of  national 
emt}arrassment  Ten  chiklren  out  of  every 
1 ,000  never  live  to  see  their  first  birthday,  and 
ttie  infant  death  rate  for  black  chiklren  is  near- 
ly twKe  the  rate  of  white  chiklren. 

Nearly  13  percent,  or  more  tfian  31  millkxi, 
of  our  citizens  live  in  poverty.  And,  that  pov- 
erty rate  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1978.  While 
poverty  rates  have  risen  in  both  rural  and 
urt>an  areas,  the  poverty  rates  have  risen  as 
fast  or  faster  in  rural  areas.  Further,  ttie  nunv 
ber  of  working  poor  tias  climtied.  Between 
1978  and  1987,  ttie  number  of  people  wfx) 
work  but  remain  poor  increased  by  28  percent. 
Ttie  numbers  of  persons  qualifying  for  food 
assistance  ttirough  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
have  also  increased  with  some  20  millkm  per- 
sons receiving  food  stamps  monthly.  And  ttiat 
number  reflects  only  about  half  of  ttiose  poterv 
tially  eligibie  but  not  served.  More  than  half  of 
ttK>se  food  stamp  recipients  are  chiklren.  Pre- 
liminary data  from  a  Food  Research  and  Ac- 
tkm  Center  survey  of  chikl  tiunger  suggests 
ttiat  between  3.5  and  5  millkxi  chiklren  are 
hungry  at  any  given  time  and  that  anottier  4 
to  5  milHon  chiklren  have  inadequate  sources 
of  assured  food.  Decent  txxising  is  a  problem, 
with  ttie  cost  of  home  ownership  weH  beyond 
ttie  reach  of  many  hard-working  families.  And 
ttie  waiting  lists  are  staggering  for  those  fami- 
lies who  qualify  for  k>w-income  housing.  The 
educatkxi  level  of  our  citizens  remains  a  prot>- 


lem  with  high  school  graduation  rates  bekm 
1976  levels  and  with  an  aduK  illiteracy  rate 
around  13  percent  Over  20  rnlfion  adults  in 
this  countty  cannot  even  read  and  write. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mississippi,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2.5  millKHi,  and  a  civilian  labor  force 
of  almost  1 .2  millkm,  our  statewkle  unempk>y- 
ment  rate  is  8  percent  with  a  range  by  county 
from  a  k>w  of  4.1  percent  to  a  high  of  24  per- 
cent. Less  ttian  67  percent  of  our  teenagers 
graduate  from  high  school  and  in  the  adult 
populatkm,  45  percent  tiave  no  high  school 
educatkm.  More  ttian  34  percent  of  our  chil- 
dren live  in  poverty,  and  that  is  a  higher  inci- 
dence ttian  in  any  ottier  State.  That  is  a  statis- 
tk:  we  coukl  do  without.  Additionally,  75  per- 
cent of  our  welfare  recipients  are  chiklren. 

AmerKa's  economk;  sttengtti  needs  to  be 
restored.  We  cannot  be  competitive  economi- 
cally if  we  continue  down  our  cun'ent  path.  We 
are  an  innovative  people,  a  people  committed 
to  equal  opportunity  for  all,  a  people  commit- 
ted to  civil  rights  arid  human  rights,  arxl  social 
justice.  And,  I  ask  you,  wtiere  is  the  social  jus- 
tice in  the  picture  I  have  just  portrayed? 

We  need  a  sense  of  urgency  in  our  fight 
against  hunger  and  poverty,  not  a  tolerance 
for  continued  high  unempkiyment  rates  par- 
ticulariy  among  blacks  and  Hispancs,  an  enrv 
t>arrassing  infant  mortality  rate  in  this  country 
whch  spends  more  money  on  health  care 
than  any  ottier  natk>n,  a  growing  number  of 
working  men  and  women  wtiose  families  are 
just  an  illness  away  from  financial  disaster, 
txjrgeoning  numbers  of  mednally  uninsured 
and  underinsured,  the  growing  homeless  pop- 
ulation, hungry  chiklren  who  cannot  corv 
centrate  in  scliool  because  they  are  distracted 
by  hunger  pangs,  welfare  programs  ttiat  rein- 
force dependency  instead  of  fostering  self-es- 
teem and  self-sufficiency,  and  economk:  poli- 
cies that  keep  down  in  ttie  throes  of  poverty 
millions  of  Americans  in  families  witti  full-time 
workers. 

Hunger  and  poverty  are  not  partisan  issues; 
they  are  human  ttagedies,  ttagedies  atxHJt 
whk:h  this  wealthiest  among  nations  shoukl 
feel  great  shame.  The  House  select  committee 
has  a  leading  role  to  play  in  continuing  to  ex- 
ptore  ttiese  issues  in  an  effort  to  find  solutions. 
More  than  400  nongovernment  organizations 
representing  every  sector  of  American  society 
and  ranging  ttie  full  political  specbum  have 
joined  togettier  in  a  bipartisan  coalitkyi  to  sup- 
port reautfiorization  of  ttie  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger.  I  too  speak  strongly  in  favor 
of  that  reauthorization. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy]  for  making  a 
great  statement,  and  certainly  for  his 
efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Domestic 
Hunger  Task  Force  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  in  closing 
that  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  Impor- 
tant issue  that  we  can  discuss  and 
work  on  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  this.  We  are  making  a  dif- 
ference. I  would  ask  Members  to  reau- 
thorize us. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
ftom  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  be  allowed  to 
manage  the  remaining  time  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fi^m  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emebson], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger. 
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Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  51,  a  resolution  of 
which  I  am  an  original  cosponsor.  This 
resolution  is  a  combined  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  our  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  and  emphasizes 
our  continued  commitment  that  hun- 
ger be  addressed  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
The  problem  knows  no  partisan  or  ide- 
ological bounds  and  the  solutions 
should  not  know  any  such  bounds. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  [Mr.  Haix]  leads  the 
select  conrmiittee  with  great  distinc- 
tion, and  his  strong  personal  commit- 
ment to  hunger  and  proverty-related 
issues  is  the  driving  force  t)ehind  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 

A  key  focus  of  our  committee  lies 
with  the  domestic  task  force,  as  was 
well  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Domestically,  the  select  com- 
mittee had  a  very  busy  and  fruitful  2 
years  of  the  last  Congress.  As  one  ex- 
ample of  their  work,  legislation  passed 
through  the  Congress  in  only  4  days  re- 
garding the  WIC  Program.  The  com- 
mittee had  discovered  a  shortfall  in 
funding  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  which  would  mean  that 
many  clients,  those  vrlth  special  nutri- 
tional needs,  would  be  threatened  with 
denial  of  participation  in  the  program. 
Fortunately,  due  to  swift  action  on  the 
part  of  Chairman  Hall  and  the  com- 
mittee, this  situation  was  rectified. 

The  select  committee  has  worked 
closely  with  administration  officials 
from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations on  emergency  humanitarian 
relief  operations  in  many  countries,  in- 
cluding Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  Sudan. 
Our  efforts  in  the  International  arena 
have  helped  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  comprehensive  data  bank  of  in- 
formation on  hunger  and  poverty-relat- 
ed issues,  including  such  concerns  as 
infant  mortality. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
serves  an  important  function  within 
the  Congress.  Although  we  are  over- 
sight in  nature,  and  do  not  have  legis- 
lative authority,  the  committee  has 
succeeded,  cooperatively  and  construc- 
tively, in  assessing  standing  commit- 
tees in  both  domestic  and  international 
hunger-related  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee has  made  signincant  progress  in 
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working  towards  allevating  hunger. 
Chairman  Hall  has  said  it  is  his  hope. 
and  it  is  certainly  my  hope  that  this 
problem  may  be  relieved  entirely  by 
the  year  2000. 

I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  reauthorization  so  that  this  valu- 
able committee  may  continue  its  work 
of  helping  to  focus  on  hunger-related 
issues  worldwide.  Once  again  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rangel],  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  a  Member  who  has 
publicly  been  congratulated  by  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo  in  his  State  of  the  State 
speech.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  is  still 
our  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  let  me 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  reporting 
out  this  rule  for  the  three  select  com- 
mittees, and  also  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  chairman  and  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  for  the  coopera- 
tion that  we  have  received  over  the 
years.  During  the  time  that  I  have  been 
chairman,  and  even  before  that,  we 
have  not  had  any  partisan  differences 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether in  not  trying  to  supersede  the 
legislative  authorities  of  the  standing 
committees,  but  to  work  and  hold 
hearings  in  areas  that  their  agendas 
would  not  allow  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  51  which 
will  establish  the  Select  Conrmiittee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  in  the 
102d  Congress. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  will  demonstrate  the  continu- 
ing commitment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  comprehensive  over- 
sight of  the  war  on  drugs. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  the  select  com- 
mittee held  29  hearings  and  conducted 
5  study  missions  to  review  narcotics 
control  efforts  in  key  drug  producing 
and  trafficking  countries  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  major  international  anti- 
drug conference.  We  issued  11  reports. 
and  we  supplemented  our  own  inves- 
tigations with  independent  GAG  stud- 
ies, releasing  5  GAO  reports  on  various 
aspects  of  the  drug  problem. 

Among  our  other  activities,  we  have 
conducted  vigorous  oversight  of  the  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy  mandated 
by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 
looked  into  the  root  causes  of  drug 
abuse,  examined  the  effectiveness  of 
drug  abuse  treatment,  documented  the 
serious  overcrowding  in  our  prisons 
which  is  largely  drug-related,  focused 
attention  on  the  reemergence  of  meth- 
amphetamine  and  the  emergence  of 
smokable,    crystal    methamphetamine 


or  ice,  reviewed  the  impact  of  drugs  on 
American  business,  and  monitored  with 
growing  concern  the  crisis  that  drug 
abuse  and  drug-related  violence  are 
creating  in  hospital  emergency  rooms 
across  the  country. 

The  Narcotics  Committee  and  its 
members  proposed  legislation  and  sup- 
ported the  legislative  efforts  of  the 
standing  committees  on  a  broad  array 
of  drug  issues  during  the  last  Congress 
Including  correctional  alternatives, 
funding  for  drug  treatment  and  preven- 
tion programs,  drug  treatment  policy, 
drug  paraphernalia,  poppers,  ice  and 
methamphetamine,  drug-free  schools, 
money  laundering,  interdiction  im- 
provements, hospital  emergency 
rooms,  and  international  narcotics 
control.  As  the  only  committee  in  the 
Congress  devoted  exclusively  to  com- 
prehensive oversight  of  drug  problems, 
the  select  committee  has  served  as  a 
highly  visible  and  accessible  focal 
point  for  drug  concerns  in  the  House. 
We  have  responded  to  Members"  needs 
for  information  on  critical  drug  issues 
through  newsletters,  dear  colleagues, 
reports,  and  other  means,  serving  as  a 
narcotics  clearinghouse  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  good  news  about  the  drug 
problem.  The  1990  household  survey  on 
drug  abuse,  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  [NIDA]  and  re- 
leased in  December,  shows  that  casual 
use  of  drugs  by  most  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans continues  to  decline.  NIDA's  high 
school  senior  survey,  released  2  weeks 
ago,  continues  to  show  that  drug  use  in 
this  benchmark  population — those  stu- 
dents who  make  it  to  their  senior 
year— is  declining  or  leveling  off.  Pub- 
lic attitudes  against  drugs  are  also 
hardening. 

These  are  encouraging  signs.  All  of 
us  in  the  House  can  be  justifiably 
proud  that  the  antidrug  campaign  of 
the  past  several  years,  which  we  helped 
initiate  with  the  landmark  antidrug 
abuse  acts  of  1986  and  1988,  is  having 
some  positive  effects. 

We  must  not.  however,  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  these  welcome  develop- 
ments constitute  victory  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  At  a  time  when  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  economic  woes  at 
home  occupy  center  stage,  it  may  be 
tempting  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the 
drug  war.  But  we  have  barely  begun  the 
battle.  We  cannot  afford  complacency 
at  this  time  in  our  antidrug  efforts.  We 
need  to  intensify,  not  relax,  our  cam- 
paign against  drugs. 

Drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking  re- 
main serious  national  and  inter- 
national problems,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  these  activities  continue 
to  Inflict  enormous  harm  upon  our  so- 
ciety. Rather  than  patting  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  the  limited  successes  we 
have  achieved,  we  need  to  rollup  our 
sleeves    and    tackle    the    intractable. 
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hardcore   dnig  problems   that  govern- 
ment surveys  miss. 

Middle-class  Americans  may  be  aban- 
doning recreational  drug  use,  but  mil- 
lions of  Americans  remain  mired  in 
drug  addiction  and  drug  dependency. 
Too  often,  these  victims  of  drug  abuse 
are  the  most  disadvantaged  among  us, 
those  who  have  no  opportunity,  no 
hope,  nothing  to  lose — the  homeless, 
the  umemployed,  high  school  dropouts, 
arrestees  and  prisoners,  African-Ameri- 
cans and  other  minority  populations — 
and  often  they  live  in  urban  commu- 
nities ravaged  by  drugs  and  drug  crime. 

Despite  some  evidence  of  temporary 
disruptions  in  cocaine  supplies,  drugs 
are  readily  available,  cheap,  and  po- 
tent. 

Illicit  street  sales  of  drugs  remain  a 
$100  billion  industry  a  year. 

The  most  recent  rock  bottom  esti- 
mate of  the  economic  costs  of  drugs  to 
society  is  about  $60  billion  annually 
which  does  not  include  the  financial 
impact  of  the  crack  and  drug-related 
AIDS  epidemics  and  many  drug-related 
businesE  losses. 

Worldwide  production  of  heroin  and 
cocaine  continues  to  set  new  records, 
and  a  thriving  domestic  marijuana  in- 
dustry has  grown  up  to  replace  falling 
marijuana  imports.  Powerful  drug  car- 
tels are  expanding  their  networks 
worldwide  and  joining  alliances  with 
other  criminal  organizations.  Traffick- 
ers continue  to  threaten  the  economic 
and  political  stability  of  democratic 
governments  in  this  hemisphere. 

Healtih  care  professionals  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  do  not  report  seeing 
a  lessening  of  the  drug  crisis  in  our 
country.  In  the  past  3  years,  cities 
around  the  Nation  are  reporting  high 
rates  of  AIDS,  tuberculosis,  hepatitis 
A,  kidney  ailments,  gonorrhea,  syphi- 
lis, and  communicable  childhood  ill- 
nesses. These  epidemics — some  of 
which  many  in  our  health  establish- 
ment believed  we  conquered  years 
ago — can  be  traced  to  the  onset  of 
crack  and  chronic  drug  use  in  the  inner 
city  and  the  resulting  catastrophic  im- 
pact on  the  structure  of  the  family  and 
the  drain  on  limited  health  care  re- 
sources. 

This  health  care  crisis  can  be  most 
dramatilcally  seen  in  hospital  emer- 
gency room  and  pediatric  care  wards. 
Emergency  care  providers  have  testi- 
fied b^ore  the  select  committee  that 
they  have  seen  an  increase  in  homi- 
cides, gunshot  wounds,  violent  as- 
saults, opportunistic  illnesses,  a  short- 
age of  beds,  and  other  complications 
from  the  drug  crisis.  Pediatric  wards 
across  the  country  are  being  swollen 
with  boarder  babies  afflicted  with 
AIDS  or  addicted  to  drugs  and  aban- 
doned by  pairents  who  are  either  unable 
or  unfit  to  care  for  them. 

Our  courts,  prisons,  and  jails  are 
overcrowded  with  defendants  and 
immates,  many  of  them  there  for  drug- 
related   crimes.    Treatment    programs 
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are  similarly  straining  at  the  seams, 
and  the  bare  bones  treatment  services 
available  at  many  clinics  today  do  lit- 
tle to  address  the  other  serious  prob- 
lems that  often  contribute  to  an  ad- 
dict's drug  use  such  as  illiteracy,  job- 
lessness, and  unemployability. 

The  102d  Congress  mau-ks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  period  in  the  evolution  of 
our  national  drug  control  strategy.  The 
President's  third  annual  strategy  re- 
ixjrt  to  Congress  was  delivered  last 
Thursday.  He  has  nominated  a  new  Di- 
rector of  National  Drug  Control  policy 
and  a  new  Secretary  of  Education  who 
will  play  important  roles,  respectively, 
in  shaping  our  overall  antidrug  policies 
and  our  critical  efforts  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  drugs  through  education 
and  prevention. 

The  House  of  Representatives  must 
continue  to  provide  leadership  in  ad- 
dressing the  serious  drug  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  The  select  com- 
mittee can  continue  to  help  the  House 
meet  this  critical  responsibility. 

The  select  committee  will  continue 
to  provide  vigorous,  bipartisan  over- 
sight of  our  Nation's  antidrug  efforts. 
Our  comprehensive  oversight  and  anal- 
ysis will  contiue  to  assist  the  House  in 
evaluating  drug  abuse  problems  and 
formulating  effective  policies.  Our 
unique  jurisdiction  and  accumulated 
expertise  are  valuable  resources  that 
will  help  the  House  maintain  a  strong 
leadership  role  in  drug  prevention  and 
control.  Our  efforts  will  supplement 
and  support,  not  duplicate,  the  work  of 
the  standing  committees. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  House  Reso- 
lution 51  to  reconstitute  the  select 
committee  for  the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
COUOHLIN]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

Having  been  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee for  more  than  a  decade  and  cur- 
rently serving  as  its  ranking  minority 
member,  I  believe  I  can  speak  from 
both  knowledge  and  experience  when  I 
assure  my  colleagues  of  the  pivotal 
role  our  committee  fulfills  in  congres- 
sional antidrug  efforts. 

Let  me  acknowledge  from  the  outset 
that  the  Congress,  like  the  entire  coun- 
try, is  preoccupied  with  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  as  we  wage  war 
against  aggression  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  another 
war  against  aggression  that  we  are 
fighting  right  here  at  home,  that  is  the 
war  against  drugs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  under 
President  Bush's  leadership,  we  are 
making  progress  in  the  war  against 
drugs.  We  are  witnessing,  for  example, 
growing  public  aversion  to  the  use  of 
drugs,  especially  among  young  people. 


and  signiHcant  declines  in  casual  drug 
use  and  in  hospital  emergency  room 
mentions.  In  addition,  we  have 
achieved  some  disruption  of  cocaine 
trafficking  and  production  in  Latin 
America. 

As  President  Bush  emphasized  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  last  week, 
however,  much  remains  to  be  done  and 
we  will  not  rest  until  the  day  of  the 
dealer  is  over  forever. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  solutions 
to  the  crucial  problems  of  hard  core 
drug  addiction  and  drug-related  vio- 
lence and  crime. 

We  must  address  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  AIDS  cases  related  to  intra- 
venous drug  abuse  and  the  tragedy  of 
babies  born  addicted  to  drugs. 

We  must  continue  to  support  institu- 
tions in  our  society — from  prisons  to 
the  courts  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  hospitals  and  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters— that  are  in  the  front  lines  in  the 
war  against  drug  abuse. 

We  must  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  leaders  of  drug-producing 
countries  who  are  trying  desperately  to 
free  their  people  from  the  clutches  of 
violent  drug  lords. 

The  need  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  exists 
now  more  than  ever.  Our  committee's 
sole  mission  is  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse  and  trafficking  in 
their  entirety.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  we  are  fulfilling  that  mission. 

In  our  overeight  function,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  spent  considerable  time 
and  energy  closely  monitoring  Federal 
drug  policies  and  programs  while  en- 
couraging and  supporting  drug  abuse 
education,  prevention,  treatment, 
interdiction,  law  enforcement,  and 
international  initiatives. 

Although  ours  is  not  a  legislative 
committee,  we  have  worked  closely 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  the  standing  committees  dur- 
ing the  past  two  Congresses  to  review 
and  enact  two  major  an ti -drug  abuse 
acts.  We  have  spearheaded  efforts  to 
implement  the  national  drug  control 
strategy  and  contributed  sigmificantly 
to  anti-crime  legislation  by  advocating 
strong  provisions  to  combat  drug-relat- 
ed crime. 

In  addition,  our  committee  has  trav- 
eled to  a  number  of  drug-producing 
Latin  American  countries  to  meet  and 
discuss  cooperative  anti-drug  efforts 
with  their  heads  of  state.  Our  visits  to 
these  countries  have  enabled  us  to  wit- 
ness the  results  of  the  Andean  strategy 
and  serve  to  assure  these  foreign  lead- 
ers that  the  United  States  remains 
truly  conunitted  to  the  war  against 
drugs. 

In  the  nearly  14  years  since  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  was  established,  drug  abuse 
has  become  our  Nation's  No.  1  domestic 
priority.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  unequivocal  support  for  the  war 
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against  drugs  by  voting  to  reconstitute 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  51  to  reauthorize  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  the  Select  Conmiittee  on 
Hunger,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  since  it 
was  first  created,  and  together  with  my 
many  able  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, have  worked  to  bring  needed  atten- 
tion to  our  investment  in  its  children 
and  families,  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Fajiiilies  since  it  was  first  created,  and 
together  with  my  able  colleagues  on 
the  conunittee,  we  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  bring  needed  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  investment  In  our  chil- 
dren and  families  today  and  tomorrow. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  TOM  BU- 
LKY, who  has  served  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  this  committee  for 
the  past  2  years  for  all  of  his  interest, 
concern,  and  hard  work  on  behalf  of 
children  and  families  in  this  country, 
and  to  welcome  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  Mr.  Frank  Wolf,  who  will  be 
the  new  ranking  member  of  this  com- 
mittee after  it  is  constituted  by  the 
House. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  joined  by  more 
than  200  of  our  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  support  of  the  re- 
constitution  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress they  can  be  very  proud  of  this 
committee  as  they  can  the  other  select 
committees  because,  since  the  House 
first  created  the  select  committee,  it 
has  unfailingly  worked  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  attending  to  fundamental, 
yet  very  complex  issues  affecting  the 
Nation's  children  and  families.  The 
committee  has  dedicated  its  agenda,  ef- 
forts and  resources  to  carrjring  out  its 
congressional  mandate  to  provide  an 
ongoing  assessment  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Nation's  children  and  families, 
and  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  the 
Congress  to  make  better  policies  for 
them. 

More  than  13  full  standing  commit- 
tees and  their  subcommittees  have  leg- 
islative authority  for  some  aspect  of  an 
issue  that  affected  families.  Yes,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  this  select 
committee,  there  was  no  one  place  in 
the  Congress  where  the  wide  range  of 
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interrelated  issues  affecting  children 
and  families  could  be  examined  and  re- 
viewed in  all  their  complexity. 

When  the  select  committee  began, 
there  was  little  awareness  in  either  the 
Congress  or  the  public  of  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  many  and  complex  issues 
affecting  children,  youth,  and  families. 
We  knew  even  less  about  the  emerging 
social,  cultural,  and  demographic 
changes  of  the  recent  decades  and  their 
impact  on  children  and  families.  In  ad- 
dition, few  anticipated  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  changes  in  public  pol- 
icy which  have  substantially  deepened 
the  vulnerability  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families. 

During  the  last  several  years,  the 
signficance  of  these  issues  and  their 
implications  for  the  current  and  future 
work  force  and  the  overall  health  of 
the  Nation  have  gained  widespread  rec- 
ognition. The  need  for  the  Nation's  in- 
vestment in  its  current  and  future 
work  force — the  children  and  families 
of  today  and  tomorrow — has  rightly  be- 
come a  high  priority  on  the  public  pol- 
icy agenda.  Without  a  healthy,  thriv- 
ing, educated,  and  trained  population 
ready  and  able  to  enter  and  become 
productive  participants  in  the  labor 
market  and  their  communities,  our  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  lead  and  compete  in 
the  increasingly  global  economy  and  to 
sustain  our  democracy  is  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

A  just  released  report  highlighting 
child  well-being  across  the  Nation  indi- 
cates that  the  status  of  young  Ameri- 
cans remains  dismal  with  high  rates  of 
child  ix>verty,  violent  deaths,  infant 
mortality,  and  low  birthweight  births 
that  remain  unabated. 

The  need  for  investment  has  drawn 
heightened  political  attention  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  the  administra- 
tion, among  the  Nation's  Governors, 
corporate  leaders,  the  media,  and  the 
public.  With  children  and  family  issues 
assuming  a  high  legislative  priority, 
the  expertise  provided  by  this  select 
conunlttee  is  more  timely  and  critical 
than  ever. 

This  select  conunittee  has  antici- 
pated as  well  as  responded  to  the  pulse 
of<*^e  Nation  and  its  policymakers  to 
help  define  and  describe  a  prominent 
agenda  to  promote  improvements  in 
the  well-being  of  children  and  families. 

During  its  tenure,  the  committee  has 
conducted  nearly  100  hearings  and  doz- 
ens of  site  visits.  We  have  produced 
some  30  studies  and  major  reports. 
Dedicated  to  our  charge,  we  have 
raised  the  visibility  of  and  tackled  the 
most  serious  problems  affecting  Amen- 
ta's families  and  children.  In  so  doing, 
we  have  provided  timely  information 
and  guidance  to  the  Congress  and  oth- 
ers to  address  those  problems  more  ef- 
fectively, and  even  more  importantly. 
to  iK^vent  them  from  occurring  or  be- 
coming too  serious  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  last  Congress  alone,  we  high- 
lighted   and    addressed     problems    of 


working  families,  access  and  availabil- 
ity of  health  care,  environmental  tox- 
ins and  children,  the  impact  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  HIV  infection  on  chil- 
dren and  families,  conditions  and  pros- 
pects for  children  in  out-of-home  place- 
ment, and  increasing  violence  by  and 
against  children.  We  also  investigated 
issues  and  conditions  affecting  particu- 
lar subgroups  within  our  population, 
including  Hispanic  and  African-Amer- 
ican children  and  their  families,  took  a 
detailed  comparative  look  at  children's 
well-being  internationally,  and  exam- 
ined and  provided  resource  materials 
on  respite  care  and  other  family  sup- 
ports. 

The  committee  also  continued  to 
seek  out  and  synthesize  the  best  evi- 
dence documenting  the  program  bene- 
fits and  cost  effectiveness  of  successful 
programs  to  assist  children  and  their 
families,  from  small  model  programs  in 
localities  across  the  country  to  well 
known  Federal  programs  such  as  WIC 
and  Head  Start. 

Our  study  of  effective  interventions, 
first  issued  in  the  committee's  1985  re- 
port. "Opportunities  for  Success:  Cost- 
Effective  Programs  for  Children,"  and 
updated  in  1988  and  again  last  year,  has 
been  cited  and  editorialized  in 
prestigous  journals  as  well  as  local 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  adopt- 
ed by  preeminent  panels  as  diverse  as 
the  American  Agenda,  cochaired  by 
former  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  the 
Council  on  Competitiveness,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  and 
the  Urban  Institute.  In  our  1990  update 
we  provided  an  even  stronger  base  of 
documentation  along  with  new  and 
promising  models  of  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  has 
become  an  important  institutional 
asset,  both  within  and  outside  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  become  the  repository 
for  a  broad  base  of  vital  information 
about  America's  families  and  children. 
The  committee  has  become  a  valued  re- 
source on  these  issues  for  most  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff. 

We  have  also  become  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  media,  for  concerned  parents 
and  for  community  organizations, 
whose  frontline  experiences  have  prov- 
en so  important  to  us  and  the  Congress 
in  devising  reasonable  and  workable 
policies  to  address  complex  and  serious 
problems.  We  did  not  initially  antici- 
pate the  wide  roles  we  would  assume, 
but  have  come  to  understand  how  im- 
portant they  are  to  meeting  our  con- 
gressional charge. 

We  have  also  been  called  upon  to  help 
identify  promising  State  or  local  pro- 
grams and  successful  models  to  pro- 
mote adoption,  to  prevent  teen  preg- 
nancy, or  to  improve  educational  suc- 
cess, for  example.  In  addition,  legisla- 
tors and  others  have  asked  us  to  iden- 
tify effective  infant  mortality  reduc- 
tion strategies,  innovative  family  pres- 
ervation efforts  that  can  keep  families 
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together  safely,  new  ways  of  working 
with  increasing  number  of  troubled 
youth,  as  well  as  creative  and  more  ef- 
ficient interagency  service  delivery 
strategies. 

The  committee  has  become  increas- 
ingly well  respected  and  well  utilized 
as  a  resource  because  we've  sought  out, 
gathered,  and  presented  the  most  credi- 
ble information  available.  We  also 
tried  to  anticipate  what  the  issues  and 
implications  are  goig  to  be  in  a  few 
months  from  now,  a  year  from  now.  5 
years  from  now.  And,  as  we  enter  a  new 
decade,  it  becomes  even  more  impera- 
tive that  we  maintain  a  long-term  view 
toward  the  approaching  21st  century. 

Our  mandate  directs  us  to  assist 
standing  committees  with  legislative 
jurisdiction  as  they  deliberate  issues 
affecting  children  and  families.  The  se- 
lect committee's  work  has  helped  re- 
sult in  bipartisan  legislation  in  numer- 
ous instances.  For  example,  in  the  101st 
Congress,  the  committee's  crosscutting 
activities  helped  to  inform  bipartisan 
legislation  on  prenatal  care  and  nutri- 
tional assistance,  health  care  for  home- 
less children,  landmark  child  care  as- 
sistance, respite  care  and  crisis  nurs- 
eries, and  the  care  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren ejtposed  to  drugs  and  HIV  infec- 
tion. 

While  the  committee  continues  to 
monitor  and  provide  oversight  of  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  issues  affecting  chil- 
dren and  families,  the  issues  receiving 
the  greatest  indepth  study  today  differ 
from  those  studied  extensively  in  an 
earlier  year  because  some  of  those  is- 
sues have  found  legislative  leadership 
attention  and  action. 

Child  care,  an  issue  extensively  ex- 
amined and  documented  by  this  com- 
mittee beginning  in  1983,  is  a  notable 
example. 

Similarly,  we  continue  to  chart  im- 
portant concerns  and  responses  to  pa- 
rental leave  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, among  several  of  the  major  is- 
sues taken  up  by  the  committee  in  ear- 
lier yaars.  They  have  now  achieved 
high  visibility  and  priority,  and  the 
focus  of  debate  has  moved  to  a  legisla- 
tive forum. 

Although  elements  of  sound  preven- 
tion h».ve  increased  and  progress  has 
been  made  to  reach  the  unserved,  we 
have  continued  to  concentrate  on  pre- 
vention as  an  effective  investment 
strategy.  It  was  this  select  committee 
that  documented  and  called  attention 
to  selected  programs  of  prenatal  care, 
immunization,  basic  nutrition,  and  pre- 
school education  that  save  lives  and 
save  money. 

Last  year,  recognizing  the  need  to  ex- 
amine many  aspects  of  our  prepared- 
ness to  compete  in  the  increasingly 
global  economy,  we  took  an  indepth 
look  at  how  children  fare  compara- 
tively around  the  world.  I  am  delighted 
that  several  of  our  major  standing 
committees  will  take  up  those  con- 
cerns in  the  102d  Congress. 
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Our  work  today  focuses  on  identify- 
ing and  bringing  you  the  best  informa- 
tion available  on  new  issues  and  suc- 
cessful interventions  in  local  commu- 
nities and  other  public  and  private  sec- 
tors at  all  levels.  Our  work  also  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  recognize  and  bring 
together  the  expertise  of  many  diverse 
individuals  and  groups.  Despite  the 
progress  made  on  behalf  of  children  and 
families  in  the  101st  Congress,  many  of 
the  new  challenges  and  problems  facing 
the  Nation's  children  and  families 
today  are  more  difficult  and  deeper 
than  anyone  would  have  imagined,  re- 
quiring complex  and  interdisciplinary 
solutions.  In  these  deeply  troubling 
times  of  war  and  recession  that  only 
worsen  the  economic  burdens  and 
stress  on  all  of  us,  especially  our  most 
vulnerable  children  and  families,  we  re- 
quire even  more  creative  and  far-reach- 
ing thought  and  action. 

We  provide  that  forum  inside  and 
outside  the  Congress.  That  is  our 
charge. 

Different  committees  have  called 
upon  us  when  they  were  considering 
crosscutting  proposals,  such  as  deter- 
mining appropriate  health  care  and 
family  supports  for  sick  and  abandoned 
infants  and  young  children.  We've  been 
called  upon  to  inform  proposals  that 
marry  services  such  as  education, 
health  care,  child  care,  training  and 
counseling,  that  could  enable  a  family 
to  stay  together  and  gain  economic 
stability  instead  of  falling  into  welfare 
dependency. 

We  have  now,  as  we  have  had  before, 
the  ability  to  ask  questions  and  to 
delve  into  issues  that  standing  com- 
mittees cannot  because  of  their  legisla- 
tive agendas  and  jurisdictions. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  with  the  help  of  so 
many:  parents,  caregivers,  teachers, 
volunteers,  corporate  leaders,  the  orga- 
nizations which  represent  them  and 
policymakers  at  all  levels.  I  especially 
want  to  thank  my  fine  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  have  backed  their  commitment  to 
these  issues  with  a  lot  of  hard  work.  I 
am  again  gratified  that  so  many  orga- 
nizations, fi"om  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  to  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  to  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  the  United  Way  have  come  forward 
once  again  to  endorse  and  support  the 
reconstitution  of  the  committee.  I  am 
attaching  a  complete  list  of  those 
groups  for  today's  RECORD. 

Eight  years  ago  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  created  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families,  we  hoped  to  assist  in  inform- 
ing the  debate  on  vital  issues  affecting 
America's  children  and  families.  We 
have  shown  that  we  make  a  timely  and 
valuable  contribution  to  improving  the 
debate  imd  ultimately  the  policies  af- 
fecting our  children  and  families.  Our 
work  is  not  done,  and  I  urge  you  to  join 


me  in  support  of  the  opportunity   to 
continue  those  efforts. 

Organizations  Supporting  the  REcoNSTrru- 
TioN  OF  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  for  the 
102d  Congress 

Action  for  Alaska's  Children. 
ACTION  for  Child  Protection  (Aurora,  CO). 
Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Alabama  Council  on  Human  Relations/ Lee 
County  Head  Start. 

American  Academy  of  Childhood  and  Ado- 
lescent Psychiatry. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
American    Association    for    Marriage    and 
Family  Therapy. 

American  Baptist  Churches  U.S.A. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American    College    of    Obstetricians    and 
Gynecologists. 

American    Frederation    of   State,    County 
and  Municipal  Elmployees. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Orthopsychiatrlc  Association. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Arkansas  Advocates  for  Children  and  Fam- 
ilies. 

Association     of     Junior     Leagues     Inter- 
national. Inc. 

Association   for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

Boys  Town. 

Bread  for  the  World. 

California  Children's  Hospital  Association. 

California  Children's  Lobby. 

Candlelighters  Childhood  Cancer  Founda- 
tion. 

Catholic  Charities  USA. 

CEDEN  Family  Resource  Center  (Austin. 
TX). 

Center  for  Population  Options. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy. 

Center  for  Youth  Services  (DC). 

Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

Child   Advocacy   Commission   of  Durham. 
Inc. 

Child  and  Family  Services  (Knoxville,  TN). 

Child  Serv  (Park  Ridge.  ID. 

Child  Welfare  Leagiae  of  America. 

Children  NOW. 

The  Children's  Alliance  (Seattle.  WA). 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

The  Children's  Foundation. 

Children's  Research  and  Education  Insti- 
tute, Inc.  (Cambridge,  MA). 

Children's  Services  of  Colorado.  Inc. 

Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of  N.Y., 
Inc. 

Coalition  for  Children  (Albuquerque.  NM). 

Coalition  for  Maine's  Children. 

Coalition    on    Permanence    for    Children 
(Minneapolis.  MN). 

Columbia    University,    School    of    Social 
Work. 

Community     Child     Protection     Network 
(Burlington.  VT). 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations 
(COSSA). 

Consumers  Union. 

Council  For  Children  Inc.  (Atlanta.  GA). 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

County  Supervisors  Association  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Crossroad  (Fort  Wayne.  IN). 

Dawn  for  Children.  Inc.  (Providence.  RI). 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Family  Impact  Seminar. 

Family  Service  America. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 


Friends  Association  for  Care  and  Protec- 
tion of  Children. 

Friends  Committee  on   National   Legisla- 
tion. 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Camping. 
General  Frederation  of  Women's  Clube. 
George   Washington   University.    Women's 
Studies  Program. 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Association. 
Hawaii   (State  of)  Office  of  Children  and 
Youth. 
Illinois  Action  for  Children. 
Illinois  (State  oO  Citizens  Assembly. 
Institute  for  Ekiucational  Leadership. 
Iowa  Commission  on  Children,  Youk^  and 
Families. 

Jewish    Child    Care    Association    of    New 
York.  Inc. 
Juvenile  Justice  Center  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kansas  Action  for  Children. 
Kansas  Children's  Service  League. 
March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defect  Foundation. 
Michigan  Network  of  Runaway.  Homeless 
and  Youth  Services. 

Mississippi  (State  of)  Department  of 
Human  Services,  Office  for  Children  and 
Youth. 

Mississippi  Human  Services  Coalition. 

Montanans  for  Children.  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies. Inc. 

National  Association  for  Family  Day  Care. 

National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children. 

National  Association  of  Children's  Hos- 
pitals and  Related  Institutions. 

National  Association  of  Counties  (NACo). 

National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals. 

National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute (NBCDI). 

National  Center  for  Children  in  Poverty, 
Columbia  University. 

National  Child  Abuse  Coalition. 

National  Child  Welfare  Leadership  Center. 

National  Coalition  of  Title  I  Parents. 

National  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges. 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Head  Start  Association. 

National  Institute  for  Women  of  Color. 

National  Mental  Health  Association. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  PTA. 

Nevada  (State  of).  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  Youth  Services  Division. 

New  York  State  Citizens'  Coalition  for 
Children.  Inc. 

North  American  Council  on  Adoptable 
Children  (NACAC) 

North  Carolina  Child  Advisory  Institute. 

Ohio  Association  of  Child  Caring  Agencies. 
Inc. 

Oklahoma  (State)  Commission  on  Children 
and  Youth. 

Parent  and  Child  Development  Services. 
Inc.  (Savannah.  GA). 

Parents  Anonymous. 

Parents  United  (Omaha.  NE) 

Parents  United.  Inc. 

Philadelphia  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

The  Plton  Foundation  (Denver.  CO). 

St.  Marys  County  (Maryland),  Council  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

San  Antonio  CARES  (San  Antonio,  TX). 

Tahoe  Human  Services,  Inc.,  Youth  and 
Family  Services. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 
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Unitarian  Universalist  Association  of  Con- 
eregrations. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 

The  United  Methodist  Church.  General 
Board  of  Church  and  Society. 

University  of  Maryland.  Family  Research 
Center. 

Utah  Children. 

Utah  Issues  (Salt  Lake  City.  UT). 

Vermont  (State)  Department  of  Education. 

Vermont  Parent/Child  Center  Network. 

Voices  for  Illinois  Children. 

WAIF.  Inc. 

West  Virginia  Youth  Coalition. 

Wisconsin  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Coa- 
lition. 

Wisconsin  Nutrition  Project. 

YWCA  of  the  U.S.A. 

Youth  Service  America. 

D  1600 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families, 
the  grentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  that  would  reau- 
thorize the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  The 
family  has  never  been  in  more  trouble 
and  the  efforts  of  the  select  committee 
have  never  been  more  important. 

Every  Indicator  of  family  well-being 
trom  out  of  wedlock  births  to  divorce 
reveals  the  terrible  breakdown  of  the 
family.  In  a  study  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  American  children 
f^om  1980  to  1988,  released  a  few  days 
ago,  substantial  increases  were  ob- 
served across  the  Nation  in  the  per- 
centage of  children  In  poverty,  juve- 
niles who  are  In  jail,  out  of  wedlock 
births  and  teen  violent  death.  Between 
1980  and  1988,  the  number  of  children 
living  only  with  their  mother  increased 
by  21  percent,  from  11.4  million  to  13.5 
million.  These  statistics  represent  a 
tragedy  in  the  making. 

While  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
virtually  all  Federal  programs  have 
some  Impact  on  children  by  shaping 
the  very  communities  in  which  they 
live,  there  are  currently  over  125  Fed- 
eral programs  directed  specifically  to- 
ward children  and  their  families.  Yet 
jurisdiction  over  these  programs  is  di- 
vided among  13  standing  committees. 
This  has  created,  over  the  years,  a 
patchwork  of  policies  which  is  frag- 
mented and  shortsighted. 

In  fact,  the  select  committee  was  es- 
tablished 8  years  ago  because  of  a  con- 
cern that  too  often  the  stability  of 
American  families  was  in  fact  under- 
mined by  programs  and  policies  estab- 
lished by  this  piecemeal  approach. 

As  an  oversight  committee,  that  does 
not  have  legislative  authority,  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families,  can  take 
an  integrated  and  comprehensive  look 
at  the  underlying  causes  of  family 
problems  and  help  to  shape  solutions 
that  move  beyond  the  constraints  of 
legislative  mandates. 


I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions this  committee  can  make  is 
to  highlight  State  and  local  initiatives, 
both  public  and  private,  which  success- 
fully empower  families. 

When  the  Federal  Government  clear- 
ly has  an  interest  or  a  role  to  play  in 
assisting  families,  the  select  commit- 
tee can  frame  the  issues  and  create  the 
debate  by  insisting  on  policies  that  in- 
volve families  as  active  players  in  the 
solutions,  thereby  making  success 
more  likely.  Our  goal  must  be  to 
strengthen  families,  not  to  replace 
them  or  add  to  their  burdens. 

It  is  my  hope,  that  in  this  Congress, 
we  oan  look  at  several  issues  important 
to  feimilies:  Policies  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  tax  fairness  for  fam- 
ilies, workplace  policies  that  are  fam- 
ily sensitive,  programs  that  promote 
adoption,  and  initiatives  that  support 
family  formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  last  comment:  I 
think  at  this  time  the  family  is  prob- 
ably under  attack  more  today  than  it 
ever  has  been.  There  is  more  spouse 
abuse,  there  is  more  child  abuse,  there 
is  more  teenage  suicide,  there  is  more 
alcohol  abuse,  there  is  more  drug  abuse 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  hopefully 
this  committee  can  do  something  posi- 
tive. 

I  think  the  committee,  if  it  is  bold 
enough  and  willing  to  look  at  it,  really 
must  address  the  question  of  family 
values.  It  is  not  just  enough  to  pass 
legislation  that  sets  up  new  programs. 

You  can  do  everything  you  want  with 
bricks  and  mortar  and  dollars,  but  un- 
less we  build  upon  a  firm  foundation  of 
traditional  values — a  question  of  right 
and  wrong— I  am  not  sure  there  will  be 
positive  change  in  the  area  of  children, 
youth,  and  families. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  for 
their  efforts,  and  Senator  Coats  before 
that,  and  really  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  and  the  members  of  the 
other  side  and  our  side  to  see  if  we  can 
honestly  and  truly  do  something  that 
helpB  the  American  family. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  nninutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  LowEY]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  speak  especially 
about  the  importance  of  establishing 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  on  which  I  serve. 

I  think  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
know  of  the  crucial  role  that  has  been 
played  by  this  committee  in  improving 
our  Nation's  response  to  the  crisis  of 
drug  and  crime  that  plagues  so  many  of 
our  Nation's  communities,  and  not 
only  has  the  committee  performed  an 
essential  oversight  role  in  all  aspects 
of  our  national  antidrug  strategy,  but 
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it  has  peifoirned  admirably  in  coordi- 
nating the  congressional  response  to 
the  drug  ctlsis  and  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  initiatives  to  improve  Federal 
antldnig  efforts. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  recent 
years  on  the  issue  of  drugs  and  drug 
crime.  We  clearly  have  a  long  way  to 
go. 

Without  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  still  be  floun- 
dering about  without  any  direction, 
without  coordination,  without  a  clear 
sense  of  the  next  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  to  improve  our  Nation's  antidrug 
policy. 

Now  that  we  are  making  progress  in 
the  direction  of  fighting  the  real  war 
against  drugs,  we  need  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ensure  that  these  ef- 
forts succeed.  That  is  why  I  feel  we 
need  the  select  committee  now  more 
than  ever. 

The  select  committee  shows  enor- 
mous promise  of  leading  us  into  an  era 
where  we  can  make  significant 
progress  In  fighting  drugs.  Today  we 
should  reaffirm  that  commitment  by 
reestablishing  the  vital  committee  dur- 
ing the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  strong  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

D  1610 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  51,  which  provides  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  select  com- 
mittees on:  Hunger;  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control;  and  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families.  I  am  confident  the  value  of 
these  select  committees  has  been  prov- 
en over  the  course  of  their  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
since  ItB  inception.  This  particular  se- 
lect coitimlttee  has  demonstrated  con- 
tinually, the  significant  role  it  plays  in 
the  investigative  function  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  a  Senior  member  of  the  Narcotics 
Select  Committee  and  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  there  remains  a  criti- 
cal need  for  a  House  Narcotics  Com- 
mittee today.  Our  Nation  is  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  drug  epidemic.  We 
are  reeling  under  the  impact  of  crack, 
which  has  brought  drug  abuse  and 
drug-related  crime  and  violence  to  ter- 
rifying new  levels.  Our  criminal  justice 
system  Is  overloaded  with  drug  dealers, 
and  our  drug  treatment  centers  are 
swamped  by  more  requests  for  help 
than  they  can  possibly  meet. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  Narcotics 
Committee  has  held  numerous  hearings 
and  conducted  insight  investigations  in 
both   the   United   States   and   abroad. 
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Most  recently,  our  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  President's  na- 
tional drug  control  policy. 

No  single  standing  committee  has 
the  time,  resources,  or  expertise  to 
monitor  all  aspects  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem, but  by  working  together  the 
standing  committees  and  the  Narcotics 
Select  Committee  can  effectively  work 
with  the  executive  branch  in  imple- 
menting our  antidrug  legislation  and 
in  developing  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated drug  strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
my  support  to  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  As 
we  all  well  know,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  will  never  be  the  same 
since  the  loss  of  our  beloved  colleague, 
Mickey  Leland.  But  it  is  important 
that  Mickey's  concern  for  hunger  lives 
on.  Half  the  people  of  the  world  still  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night  and  millions 
of  children  die  each  year  because 
malnourlshment  has  eroded  their  abil- 
ity to  fight  infection  and  disease. 

Through  coordinated  efforts  with  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  has  been  faithful 
to  its  mandate  to  both  study  and  re- 
view the  root  causes  of  hunger,  and  to 
make  significant  recommendations  to 
alleviate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  too,  has  the  work  of 
our  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  work  of  this  Congress 
in  responding  to  our  domestic  familial 
needs. 

Accordingly,  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 51,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McHUGH.]. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  to  reestab- 
lish the  Select  Committees  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  on  Hunger, 
and  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

As  a  Member  who  has  been  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  its  continu- 
ation in  particulair. 

The  work  of  the  select  committee, 
since  its  inception  in  1983,  has  been 
heralded  as  far-reaching  and  timely  by 
private  and  public  groups,  by  pswents 
and  providers,  by  advocates  and  re- 
searchers. Its  reports  have  been  quoted 
by  the  President  and  championed  by 
corporate  executives.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  committee's  work  has 
served  as  a  resource  and  stimulus  for 
countless  family  policy  issues  consid- 
ered by  this  Congress. 

The  select  committee's  pioneering  ef- 
forts to  document  the  benefits  of  a 
range  of  cost-effective  programs  for 
children  have  been  especially  valuable 
to  my  own  work  on  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  select  committee  have  been 


especially  helpful  in  securing  enhanced 
funding  for  the  highly  successful  WIC 
Program  so  that  thousands  more  high- 
risk  pregnant  women  and  their  infants 
could  participate. 

In  addition,  I  was  privileged  to  chair 
a  recent  select  conunlttee  hearing  on 
ensuring  healthy  infant  development  in 
upstate  New  York.  It  was  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  not  only  about  the  im- 
portance and  success  of  WIC,  but  the 
relationship  between  WIC  and  prental 
care,  between  home  visiting  and 
healthy  birth  outcomes  about  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  rviral  families.  I  and  other 
members  of  the  select  committee 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunities 
to  explore  these  issues  in  such  depth  in 
any  other  forum,  nor  would  we  have 
had  the  occasion  to  learn  about  innova- 
tive State  and  local  efforts  to  address 
the  problem. 

The  select  committee  has  been  suc- 
cessful not  only  in  educating  its  own 
members,  but  in  providing  resources 
and  guidance  to  other  standing  legisla- 
tive committees,  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  public. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  select 
committee's  role  was  central  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  Congress  on 
behalf  of  children  and  families  by  help- 
ing to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  en- 
actment of  historic  child  care  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  expansion  of  critical 
cost-effective  programs  such  as  Head 
Start,  WIC,  and  Medicaid. 
But  our  work  is  not  done. 
In  fact,  given  the  progress  Congress 
made  in  the  last  session,  the  need  for 
the  select  committee  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever.  There  are  still  more 
children  in  poverty  in  the  United 
States  than  in  all  Western  European 
countries  combined,  the  male  homicide 
rate  in  our  country  is  five  times  high- 
er, and  the  rates  of  teenage  pregnancy 
continue  to  outstrip  those  of  many 
other  nations.  And  here  in  the  United 
States,  where  we  spend  a  higher  per- 
centage of  our  GNP  on  health  care 
than  all  other  developed  nations,  mil- 
lions of  children  still  have  no  health 
insurance  coverage  and  our  high  infant 
mortality  rate  has  not  substantially 
improved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  reauthorization  of  all  three 
select  conrunittees  and  I  urge  support 
for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  51, 
which  will  reestablish  select  commit- 
tees, but  particularly  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
fl-om  New  York  [Mr.  Ranokl],  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 
LIN]  on  a  job  well  done. 
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I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  since  I  came 
to  Congress  In  1983. 

As  a  former  law  enforcement  officer, 
I  have  seen  the  devastating  effects  of 
drug  use  firsthand. 

My  congressional  district  in  Texas 
reaches  the  United  States-Mexico  bor- 
der so  I  know  what  it  is  like  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  drug  war. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
provides  an  effective  forum  for  discuss- 
ing our  Nation's  treatment  capacity, 
how  to  make  our  school's  drug  free  and 
a  means  for  examining  how  well  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  cooperat- 
ing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued successes  with  the  select 
committes. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  we  strongly  support  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  These  committees  have 
done  excellent  work  over  time,  but  not 
only  that  the  selection  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee,  I  think  bears  a 
great  deal  of  distinction.  Specifically,  I 
would  mention  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Hunger.  If  we  were  to 
choose  a  chairman  flrom  our  body,  I  am 
convinced  we  could  not  choose  any 
Member  better  suited  than  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  firom  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hall].  As  we  heard  ftom  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  and  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation that  he  has,  these  select  com- 
mittees, outside  their  purview  and 
range  of  the  standing  committees,  have 
taken  on  a  separate  and  a  special  bur- 
den and  responsibility  for  the  service 
to  our  Nation.  That  is  highlighted  by 
the  establishment  of  the  select  com- 
mittees. 

I  would  only  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  reason  that  we  have  established  the 
select  committees  is  because  it  high- 
lights something  of  great  concern  to 
our  Nation,  and  in  order  to  deal  with 
them  expeditiously  and  in  a  consoli- 
dated manner,  and  deal  with  them  in  a 
way  that  there  is  not  the  diversity  of 
interests  that  one  experiences  with  ag- 
riculture, dealing  with  hunger  and  all 
of  these  other  examples  that  I  could 
use,  their  effectiveness  is,  in  my  mind, 
diminished  because  they  are  not  given 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

a  1620 

I  submit  that  if  these  committees 
were  given  exclusive  jurisdiction,  then 
the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Narcotics 
could  come  to  us  with  a  bill  that  would 
go  right  to  the  heart  of  the  need,  that 
would  represent  the  expertise  that  the 
members  of  that  select  committee  pos- 
sess and  the  Congress  would  benefit 
and  the  Nation  would  benefit  as  well; 
however,  in  the  Instance  of  the  Select 
Committee    on   Narcotics   Abuse   and 
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Control,  23  committees  and  sub- 
committees have  joint  jurisdiction. 

On  the  Committee  on  Hunger,  eight 
committees  have  joint  jurisdiction. 

On  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  13  commit- 
tees have  joint  jurisdiction. 

So  even  though  these  committed 
Members  serve  on  these  committees 
and  even  though  they  have  the  proper 
hearings,  even  though  they  gather  the 
proper  information  and  prepare  quality 
legislation,  it  is  signficantly  hampered 
and  diminished,  as  I  say,  because  of  the 
inability  to  move  that  legislation  with 
the  joint  concurrence  of  the  13,  23,  or  8 
other  committees. 

So  my  recommendation  and  sugges- 
tion would  be  as  we  move  in  the  years 
ahead  to  give  those  who  are  most  com- 
mitted, those  who  volunteer  to  serve 
on  these  conmiittees  and  have  this  ex- 
perience and  expertise  should  be  given 
jurisdiction  over  the  issue,  or  else  we 
should  not  face  this  situation  that  we 
face  today,  and  that  is  reestablishing  it 
and  then  hamstringing  their  perform- 
ance with  this  joint  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  voice  my 
strong  continued  support  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families,  and  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  of  the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man. Representative  Rangel.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Representative  Coughlin.  for 
their  bipartisan  leadership.  Under  their 
leadership,  the  committee  has  played  a 
key  role  in  reviewing  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a£  a  committee  we  have 
conducted  oversight  activities  on  the 
national  drug  control  strategy.  During 
the  lOlst  Congress,  the  committee  held 
19  hearings  in  Washington,  DC,  and  at 
critical  locations  around  the  country 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  strat- 
egy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  it 
is  a  unique  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
only  committee  in  Congress  devoted 
exclusively  to  addresing  the  national 
and  international  drug  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  the  10th  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  dis- 
trict that  has  suffered  from  the  plight 
of  substance  abuse.  The  effects  of  crack 
cocaine.  ICE.  PCP,  and  heroin  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  day-to-day  lives. 

According  to  Charles  Knox,  director 
of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey's  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  there  has  not  been  a  re- 
duction of  drug  use  within  the  county 
which  Includes  the  city  of  Newark.  A 
new  threat  has  returned  to  the  streets 


of  New  Jersey's  10th  District.  Heroin 
use  has  increased  by  10  to  16  percent. 
Federal  authorities  just  completed  a 
study  of  the  purity  of  the  heroin  now 
found  on  Newark's  streets.  It  was  found 
that  the  level  of  purity  was  the  highest 
in  the  country. 

Just  this  past  weekend  10  people  died 
from  fentanyl,  an  animal  tranquilizer 
being  sold  as  heroin.  This  drug,  called 
Tango  and  Cash  on  the  streets,  killed 
at  least  six  people  in  my  district  last 
weekend.  To  date  more  than  135  per- 
sons have  overdosed  on  this  drug  and  it 
has  taken  17  lives  in  the  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  tri-State 
area. 

The  need  to  reconstitute  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  is  clear  for  the  residents  of  the 
10th  District.  My  constituents  continue 
to  see  the  fallout  of  drugs — crime, 
homelessness,  and  an  alarming  number 
of  our  future  generations  born  addicted 
to  (Irugs.  The  select  committee  and  its 
work  have  offered  hope  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey's  10th  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  I  worked  to 
serve  on  the  select  committee  and  why 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
14.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  and  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years  ago  this 
body  voted  overwtielmingly  in  favor  of  creating 
ttie  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
FamJIies.  Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
renew  that  support  and  I  am  pleased  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  reauthorization  of  this 
important  committee. 

Ttie  impressive  record  of  the  Select  Conv 
mittae  has  proven  to  us  that  our  votes  were 
not  just  a  symbolic  gesture  toward  the  needs 
of  children  and  families.  Sirx;e  its  irxieption, 
the  select  committee  has  done  an  excellent 
job  In  fulfilling  its  prirx:ipal  mandate.  Included 
has  been  the  assessment  of  the  status  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families  by  the  gathering  of 
information  about  problems  facing  them  and 
looking  at  both  public  and  private  efforts  to 
remedy  tfiese  problems. 

Jurisdiction  over  issues  relating  to  chiklren, 
youth,  and  families  is  shared  by  at  least  13  of 
the  S2  House  standing  committees  and  nu- 
merous sutxx)mmittees.  Under  the  current 
committee  system,  ttie  House  lacks  the  capac- 
ity to  conduct  comprehensive  oversight  affect- 
ing these  groups.  No  single  Federal  or  State 
agency  focuses  on  the  diverse  and  complex 
problems  of  this  vulnerable  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  resolution  on  whk;h  we  are  voting 
today  reauthorizes  the  select  committee  to  de- 
velop polKies  that  would  erKourage  the  co- 
ordination of  both  governmental  and  private 
programs  designed  to  address  the  many  prob- 
lems of  families,  chikjhood,  and  adolescence. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  Select  Conv 
mittee  on  Chikjren,  Youth,  and  Families  held 
19  tiearings,  conducted  5  site  visits,  and  is- 
sued 8  reports.  Over  200  witnesses  testified 
before  the  select  committee. 

The  continuation  of  this  select  committee  is 
especially  vital  as  the  family  unit  becomes  in- 
creasingly weaker,  and  the  concerns  of  Amer- 
ican youth  become  more  complex.  The  prob- 
lems reach  far  beyorx)  the  21  percent  of  chil- 
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dren  living  in  poverty  or  the  rising  teenage 
pregnancy  rate.  The  dilemmas  our  Nation's 
chikjren  lace  take  root  in  the  family. 

Families  are  changing.  Marital  dissolution, 
time  constraints,  and  competing  pressures  are 
Impairing  the  ability  of  the  family  to  function 
property.  Only  one  third  of  all  first  marriages 
presently  remain  intact  forever.  Less  than  one 
eighth  of  families  now  consist  of  a  married 
couple  with  children  in  which  tfie  mother  does 
not  work  outside  the  home.  Today  more  than 
one  half  of  all  families  with  a  child  under  6  are 
in  the  paid  labor  force.  Over  6  nriillion  house- 
hokls  with  young  chiklren  are  headed  by  a 
single  parent  and  this  figure  could  increase  to 
7.5  million  by  the  year  2000  if  present  trends 
continue. 

Children  are  generally  given  a  low  priority  in 
our  society,  and  yet,  they  are  a  precious  re- 
source tflat  society  cannot  ignore.  It  is  impera- 
tive tfiat  this  Congress  renew  its  support  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families.  It  is  imperative  that  this  Congress 
renew  its  support  for  the  future.  Support  for 
chikjren  snd  families  begins  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  continuation  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies, my  sttention  centers  on  how  our  Nation  is 
measuring  up  to  the  challenge  of  creating  a 
happy  and  healthy  future  for  our  children. 

Why  ia  this  so  important?  Why  must  we  an- 
swer this  chiallenge?  Why  must  we  invest  in 
our  children's  future? 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  because  our  chil- 
dren are  our  greatest  resource.  A  committed 
investment  in  our  chiklren  today  will  guarantee 
a  Ixight  firvj  prosperous  future  for  our  Nation. 

With  the  passage  of  the  landmark  chikj  care 
t}ill  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  is 
now  nrwre  important  than  ever  for  Congress  to 
examine  issues  affecting  children.  On  the  na- 
tional leyel,  AmerKa's  children  are  sufferirig 
needless  hardships  every  day. 

The  United  States  rates  last  among  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  in  infant  nmrtality.  More 
than  one»third  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
1  to  4  are  not  appropriately  immunized  against 
disease.  One  quarter  of  children  under  6  grow 
up  in  poverty.  These  are  prot)lems  whk;h  must 
be  solved  and  solved  quickly. 

We  need  to  do  nxjre  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality, to  prevent  teen-pregnancies,  to  stop 
drug  and  alcolx}l  abuse  in  our  youths,  to  elimi- 
nate high  school  drop  out,  and  to  increase  inv 
munization.  The  call  for  action  has  never  been 
more  urgent  and,  as  the  wealthiest  Nation  on 
Earth,  we  now  have  the  means  at  hand  to 
solve  theee  problems. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  during  the 
101st  Congress,  I  can  attest  to  the  wortt  and 
accomplishments  of  the  select  committee  on 
issues  corx^ming  the  chikJren  and  families  of 
our  Natkn.  Currently,  issues  affecting  chikjren 
are  coveted  by  over  half  of  the  House's  stand- 
ing committees.  The  select  committee  thus  fills 
the  role  of  focusing  on  issues  of  primary  corv 
cem  to  chiklren  and  families  arxj  serving  as 
an  excellent  resource  for  these  issues. 

We  must  make  a  commitment  now  for  our 
chikjren  and  deckle  what  legacy  we  will  leave 
for  them.  Do  we  want  them  to  remember  their 
lack  of  educatkKi  or  poor  nutrition?  The  hor- 
rors of  substance  abuse  or  the  poverty  that 
surrounded  them? 
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Or  a  sound  caring  family  life  that  provided 
\he  tools  arxj  skills  necessary  to  compete  in 
the  world.  Childhood  has  always  been  difficult 
but  a  child's  life  now  Is  full  of  dangers  that  we 
did  not  have  to  face.  However,  It  does  not 
have  to  be  ttiat  way. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Select  Committee  of  Chiklren,  Youth, 
and  Families  to  live  up  to  the  challenge  our 
chiklren  have  given  us.  It  is  a  challenge  whk;h 
we  must  and  ^1  win. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  resolutkxi  to  reconstitute  the  Select 
Committee  on  Chiklren,  Youth,  and  Families.  I 
had  ttie  pleasure  of  serving  on  that  committee 
in  the  101st  Congress  and  found  the  commit- 
tee to  t>e  extremely  useful  in  assisting  the 
Congress  in  our  continuing  effort  to  address 
the  many  publk:  polny  issues  affecting  our  Na- 
tk)n's  chiklren  arid  families. 

In  tlie  101st  Congress,  the  select  committee 
made  available  to  ttie  Members  of  this  body  a 
variety  of  background  information  that  we  can 
use  to  develop  sound  policy  proposals  to 
strengthen  Federal  services  to  children  and 
families.  With  a  very  capable  staff  and  the  fine 
leadership  of  Chairnnan  Miller  of  Califomia, 
the  committee  brought  together  a  diverse  body 
of  knowledge  arxl  experience  on  chiklren's  is- 
sues such  as  health  care,  foster  care, 
perinatal  sut)stance  abuse,  violence  b^  and 
against  chiklren,  and  the  environmental  expo- 
sure of  chiklren  to  hazardous  substances. 

I  found  especially  helpful  the  select  commit- 
tee's activities  surrounding  the  issues  of  preg- 
nancy, drug  use,  drug-exposed  infants,  and 
maternal  and  chikl  health  care.  These  issues 
cross  jurisdk:tional  lines  cf  the  standing  conv 
mittees  of  tt)e  House  and  are  currently  ad- 
dressed in  a  very  fragmented  manner.  The  se- 
lect committee  was  able  to  get  to  ttie  heart  of 
this  complicated  set  of  issues  so  that  options 
for  Federal  actk>n  to  address  these  issues  t)e- 
came  clearer. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Chiklren,  Youth, 
and  Families  has  a  demonstrated  track  record 
of  usefulness  to  the  Congress.  I  wtiole- 
heartedly  endorse  its  reconstitution  for  ttie 
1 02d  Congress  so  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
its  continued  assistance  as  we  grapple  with  is- 
sues affecting  our  Natron's  chiklren  and  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full 
support  for  the  reauttwrization  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Chiklren,  Youth,  and  Families 
for  ttie  102d  congress.  I  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  recognize  the  invaluable 
servk»  ttie  select  committee,  its  chairman, 
and  staff  have  rendered  not  only  to  this  body 
but  to  the  American  people  in  helping  us  bet- 
ter understand  the  debilitating  prol)lems  that 
confront  our  chiklren  arxl  ttieir  families  in  to- 
day's society. 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  multifaceted  forces  ttiat 
are  tearing  at  ttie  fabric  of  our  Natkm's  most 
sacred  institutxHi— tfie  American  family.  During 
ttie  101st  Congress,  ttie  select  committee  hekl 
19  hearing's  on  a  number  of  vital  issues  af- 
fecting the  weU-being  of  our  chiklren  and  the 
stability  of  the  famHy  unit,  such  as  chikl  care, 
substance  atxise,  and  infant  mortality. 

Our  ctiklren  need  a  ctiampkyi,  defender 
and  advocate  ttiat  will  tirelessly  promote  their 
cause  before  ttie  Congress  and  ttie  American 
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people.  The  Select  Committee  on  Chiklren, 
Youth,  and  families  has  faithfully  and  distin- 
guistiatily  served  this  functkm  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  with  your  continued  support. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  ttie  reauttiorizatkm  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Chiklren,  Youth,  and 
Family.  Through  this  select  committee  we  in 
Congress  are  aide  to  examine  ttie  present  and 
future  status  of  the  new  family. 

In  times  wtien  drugs  continue  to  Invade  our 
society  and  traditkmal  family  values  are  at- 
tacked from  all  skies,  our  main  otijective  at  the 
Select  Committee  on  Chiklren,  Youth,  and 
Family  is  to  assist  and  strengthen  ttie  family 
structure — to  make  ourselves  availatile  to  the 
families  that  make  up  this  great  Nation.  As  an 
overslgtit  committee  we  expk>re  ttie  current 
trerxls  and  conditions  of  our  Nation's  youth 
and  create  the  forum  for  dek>ate  on  domestk: 
polcy. 

Within  my  distrct  alone  the  impact  of  com- 
mittee hearings  on  infant  mortality  and  teen 
pregnancy  tias  furttier  provoked  tx>th  State 
and  local  initiatives  in  this  area.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  wortt  of  the  committee  is  essential 
and  I  fully  support  reauttiorization. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  to 
salute  ttie  leadership  of  our  former  ranking  mi- 
nority memljer  Tom  Bliley.  Tom  has  moved  to 
the  District  of  Columt)ia  Committee  and  will  be 
missed  by  every  memtier  of  ttie  committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balajice  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  Congress  will  reconvene  on  Mon- 
day, February  18;  however,  the  House 
on  that  date  will  not  be  in  session. 
There  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Lincoln-Washington  district  work  pe- 
riod. 

On  Tuesday,  February  19,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  to  consider  several 
suspensions.  We  do  not  yet  have  the 
outline  of  those.  As  soon  as  we  have 
them,  we  will  obviously  make  it  known 
to  all  the  Memliers. 

Recorded  votes  on  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  Wednesday,  February 
20.  "There  will  be  no  votes  on  Tuesday, 
February  19. 

On  Wednesday,  February  20,  the 
House  will  meet  at  2  p.m.  to  vote  on 
suspensions  held  over  from  Tuesday, 
February  19,  and  then  additional  legis- 
lative business  with  votes  will  be  held 
on  that  day,  and  again  the  exact  out- 
line of  those  measures  will  l>e  made 
known  as  soon  as  we  have  them. 

On  Thursday,  February  21,  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  Again  there  will  be 
some  legislative  business  with  votes. 

On  Friday,  February  22,  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman,  the  period 
of  time  that  we  would  have  votes  is 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  that  week. 
It  appears  to  me  it  is  possible  that  as 
of  the  Thursday  of  that  week  that  the 
House  would  finish  up  in  pretty  good 
time  and  Members  could  flgure  on  get- 
ting planes  at  a  decent  hour.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding: for  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  fi-om  the  majority  leader 
the  schedule  for  the  week  aifter  we  re- 
turn from  the  upcoming  recess,  and  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  Obviously,  our  business  will  soon 
be  finished  for  this  week. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPOINT  TWO  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  AT 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH- 
DAY CEREMONIES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint  two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  lead- 
er, to  represent  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  appropriate  ceremonies 
for  the  oljservance  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  to  be  held  on  February 
22.  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
MINORITY  LEADER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS, NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Tuesday,  February  19.  1991,  the  Speak- 
er and  the  minority  leader  be  author- 
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ized  to  accept  resigmations  and  to 
make  appointments  authorized  by  law 
or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  20,  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
February  20,  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  REQUEST  FOR 
MEMBERS  TO  SERVE  AS  CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIAISON  ON  CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS 
QUINCENTENARY  JUBILEE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  announce  that  I 
have  requested  the  following  Members 
to  serve  as  congressional  liaison  on  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary 
Jubilee  Commission: 

Mr.  FOOLIETTA  of  Pennsylvania. 
chairman: 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida; 

Mr.  CONTE  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Russo  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Vento  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  GUAKINI  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia; 

Mrs.  Morella  of  Maryland; 

Ms.  Pelosi  of  California; 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado: 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  of  Florida;  and 

Ms.  MoLDJARi  of  New  York. 


RANKING  OF  MEMBERS  ON  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  House  Reso- 
lution 43,  adopted  by  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1991,  electing  the  gentlewoman 
fi-om  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton]  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  Ms.  Norton  be 
elected  to  rank  ahead  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


J  Ml 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged    resolution    (House    Resolu- 


tion 57)  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  57 

Reaolved.  That  the  following:  named  Mem- 
bers, be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct:  Louis 
Stokes,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Matthew  F. 
McHcgh,  New  York;  Gary  Aclterman,  New 
York;  George  (Buddy)  Darden,  Georgia;  Ben- 
jamin L.  Cardin,  Maryland;  Nancy  Pelosi, 
Califbrnia;  Jim  McDermott.  Washington. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
parliamentary  Inquiries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiries. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  my  written  inquiry  to 
the  Parliamentarian  about  the  mean- 
ing Of  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  inclusion  in  House  Resolution 
43  of  a  proviso  which  states  that  "the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  vice  chairman  thereof  until  oth- 
erwise ordered  by  the  House,"  does  the 
inclusion  of  this  proviso  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  privileged  nature  of  the  resolu- 
tion electing  Members  to  standing 
committees  of  the  House — and  the  rea- 
son I  ask  is  that  the  correspondence  I 
have  received  from  the  Parliamentar- 
ian cites  one  precedent,  but  that  prece- 
dent involves  a  resolution  that  was 
called  up  by  unanimous  consent — is 
there  any  precedent  for  including  lan- 
guage such  as  this  in  a  privileged  reso- 
lution? 

I  D  1630 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  knows  of 
no  precise  precedent,  but  the  Chair 
considers  the  provision  incidental  to 
the  normal  privileged  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  and  consequent 
empowerment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

As  I  understand  it,  clause  6(b)  of  rule 
XI  provides  that  in  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  the  vice  chair- 
man shall  act  as  chairman — we  have  al- 
ready had  an  automatic  transfer  of  au- 
thority. The  Parliamentarian  stated  in 
correspondence  to  me  on  this  subject — 
corresjxsndence  which  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  included  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 


House  of  REPRESENTATrvEs, 
Washington,  DC.  January  31, 1991. 
Hon.  WiLtiAM  H.  Brown, 
Parliamentarian,  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Capittl.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Hill:  I  am  writing  with  regard  to  H. 
Res.  43.  providing  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  standing  committees  of  the  House, 
agreed  to  on  Thursday,  January  24.  The  para- 
graph listing  Members  elected  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in- 
cludes the  following  language: 

Provided.  That  the  powers  and  duties  con- 
ferred upon  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  House 
rules  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Vice  Chair- 
man thereof  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
House. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  interested  in  re- 
ceiving your  responses  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: (1)  has  this  language  or  any  similar 
language  ever  appeared  in  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  Members  to  House 
committees?  (2)  what  precisely  does  this  pro- 
viso mean?  and  (3)  why  wasn't  the  minority 
informed  about  the  inclusion  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  language? 

Your  assistance  will  be  appreciated.  I  look 
forward  tio  hearing  from  you  at  your  earliest 
opportunity. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  s.  Walker. 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  1.  1991. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Walker, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  In  your  letter  of  January  31, 
1991,  you  Inquire  about  the  meaning  of  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  inclusion 
in  H.  Res.  43  on  January  24,  1991  of  the  pro- 
viso electing  Members  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  states 
that  "the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon 
the  chaiiftnan  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  House  rules  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Vice  Chairman  thereof 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House." 

To  my  knowledge,  a  precedent  for  this  type 
of  resolution  occurred  on  March  18.  1954 
where  the  House  agreed  to  a  resolution  per- 
mitting the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on 
the  chaliman  of  a  standing  committee  to  be 
exercised  during  the  absence  of  the  chairman 
by  the  next  ranking  majority  members 
thereof  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
House.  (Deschler's  Precedents,  Vol.  4,  Ch.  17. 
sec. 17.5).  On  that  occasion.  Speaker  Martin 
recognizad  Majority  Leader  Halleck  to  call 
up  the  resolution  by  unanimous  consent  dur- 
ing the  83rd  Congress  after  the  committees 
had  been  elected.  The  Parliamentarian's 
note  following  that  precedent  suggests  that 
the  resolution  may  have  been  necessary  be- 
cause the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  unable 
to  perfonm  the  duties  of  signing  subpenas. 
vouchers,  and  appointing  subcommittee  due 
to  illnesa 

While  olause  6(b)  of  Rule  XI  provides  that 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chairman 
the  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  chairman,  it 
would  ap|>ear  that  the  language  included  in 
H.  Res.  48  would  impose  upon  the  House  the 
responsihllity  of  determining  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  should  resume  his  powers  and 
duties.  Although  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
precedent  for  inclusion  of  such  language  in 
an  initial  resolution  electing  members  to 
committees,  it  does  appear  that  the  House 
has  at  least  in  one  case  taken  this  step  when 
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a  chairman's  disability  developed  during  the 
course  of  a  Congrress  after  he  had  been  elect- 
ed. The  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  res- 
olution electinsr  the  majority  members  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  majority  party  cau- 
cus and  was  presumably  undertaken  as  a 
matter  incidental  to  the  election  and  con- 
sequent empowerment  of  Representative 
Udall  as  chairman  in  that  same  resolution.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  consultation, 
if  any,  between  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership  on  this  question,  although  It  was 
presented  as  part  of  the  prlvileg-ed  resolution 
electing-  members  presented  by  the  majority 
party  caucus  pursuant  to  clause  6(a).  Rule  X. 

I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  question  with 
you  further  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Brown 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  that  letter  he  says 
that  the  proviso  included  in  House  Res- 
olution 43  imposed  additionally  on  the 
House  the  responsibility  to  determine 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
should  resume  his  powers  and  duties. 

Who  will  make  that  decision? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would,  under  this 
provision,  require  the  House  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  full  authority  of  Mr.  Udall  as 
chairman  would  be  restored.  It  is  true 
that  House  rules  provide  that,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 
should  assume  responsibility.  But  in  a 
situation  with  which  the  House  is  pres- 
ently involved,  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
is  for  a  period  of  time  that  is  presently 
not  known  and  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  confer  more  specific  authority 
on  the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  chairman 
until  the  House  should  otherwise  order 
and  determine. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further 
liamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  have  established  that  a  subse- 
quent order  of  the  House  will  be  nec- 
essary to  restore  powers  and  duties  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Would 
such  a  subsequent  order  take  the  form 
of  a  privileged  resolution  that  could  be 
called  up  at  the  direction  of  the  major- 
ity party  caucus  or  the  minority  party 
conference? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  called  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  majority  caucus,  it  would 
be  privileged  under  clause  6(a)(1)  of 
rule  X.  Such  a  privilege  attaches  to  the 
minority  conference  only  when  making 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
assignment  of  its  Members  to  commit- 
tees or  the  election  of  its  members  to 
committees. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


par- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  AT 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH- 
DAY CEREMONIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Members  to  rep- 
resent the  House  of  Representatives  at 
appropriate  ceremonies  for  the  observ- 


ance of  George  Washington's  birthday 
to  be  held  on  February  22,  1991:  Mr. 
Olin,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Wolf,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


APPOINTMENTS  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  Public  Law  93- 
304,  as  amended  by  section  1  of  Public 
Law  99-7,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Hoyer 
of  Maryland,  Cochairman;  Mr.  Fascell 
of  Florida;  Mr.  Markey  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico; 
Mr.  Feighan  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Ritter  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey;  and  Mr.  Wolf 
of  Virginia. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  DESCRIBING  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1989— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  February 
6,  1991.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  AUTHORITY 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1989— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday,  February 
6,  1991.) 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  FOR  1988  AND 
1989  OF  FEDERAL  PREVAILING 
RATE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  February 
6,  1991.) 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  Febrviary 
6.  1991.) 


NATIONAL  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN 
SPORTS  DAY 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  30)  to 
designate  February  7.  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day" 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  30 

Whereas  women's  athletics  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  avenues  available  through 
which  women  of  America  may  develop  self- 
discipline,  initiative,  confidence,  and  leader- 
ship skills: 

Whereas  sport  and  fitness  activity  contrib- 
utes to  emotional  and  physical  well-being 
and  women  need  strong  bodies  as  well  as 
strong  minds; 

Whereas  the  history  of  women  in  sports  is 
rich  and  long,  but  there  has  been  little  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  significance  of 
women's  athletic  achievements; 

Whereas  the  number  of  women  in  leader- 
ship positions  of  coaches,  ofncials,  and  ad- 
ministrators has  declined  drastically  over 
the  last  decade  and  there  is  a  need  to  restore 
women  to  these  positions  to  ensure  a  fair 
representation  of  women's  abilities  and  to 
provide  role  models  for  young  female  ath- 
letes: 

Whereas  the  bonds  built  between  women 
through  athletics  help  to  break  down  the  so- 
cial barriers  of  racism  and  prejudice; 

Whereas  the  communication  and  coopera- 
tion skills  learned  through  athletic  experi- 
ence play  a  key  role  in  the  athlete's  con- 
tributions at  home,  at  work,  and  to  society: 

Whereas  women's  athletics  has  produced 
such  winners  as  Flo  Hyman.  whose  spirit, 
talent,  and  accomplishments  distinguished 
her  above  others  and  exhibited  for  all  of  us 
the  true  meaning  of  fairness,  detennination, 
and  team  play; 

Whereas  parents  feel  that  sports  are  equal- 
ly Important  for  boys  and  girls  and  that 
sports  and  ntness  activities  provide  impor- 
tant benefits  to  girls  who  participate; 

Whereas  early  motor-skill  training  and  en- 
joyable experiences  of  physical  activity 
strongly  influence  life-long  habits  of  phys- 
ical fitness; 
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Whereas  the  performances  of  such  female 
athletes  as  Jackie  Joyner-Kersee,  Florence 
Griffith  Joyner,  Bonnie  Blair,  Janet  Evans, 
the  United  States  Women's  Basketball  Team 
and  many  others  in  the  1988  Olympic  Games 
were  a  source  of  inspiration  and  pride  to  all 
of  us; 

Whereas  the  athletic  opportunities  for 
male  students  at  the  collegiate  and  high 
school  level  remain  sigmincantly  greater 
than  those  for  female  students:  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  funded  research 
projects  focusing  on  the  specific  needs  of 
women  athletes  is  limited  and  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  these  projects  is  imperative 
to  the  health  and  performance  of  future 
women  athletes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  February  7,  1991,  is 
hereby  designated  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  la  Sports  Day",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  local  and  State  jurisdic- 
tions, appropriate  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  30,  designating 
Febaiary  7,  1991,  as  "Natiortal  Girls  and 
Women  in  Sports  Day." 

Since  1985.  a  day  has  been  set  aside  to 
honor  and  recognize  the  great  achievements 
made  by  women  and  girls  in  sports.  It  is  vital 
that  we  continue  to  commemorate  the  strong 
participation  and  outstarxjing  accomplishments 
of  these  female  athletes. 

Athletk:  participation  at  any  level  has  proven 
to  be  extremely  significant  ennotionally  arxl 
physically.  Initiative,  team  woilc,  confidence, 
leadership  skills,  and  self-discipline  are  just 
some  of  the  qualities  whk:h  are  developed 
through  athletic  participation.  This  involvement 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  edu- 
catnnal,  athletk;  and  personal  development  of 
women. 

NatXMial  Girts  and  Women  in  Sports  Day, 
wtiile  recognizing  the  accomplishments  of 
women  athletes,  also  recognizes  and  seeks  to 
remedy  the  inequalities  which  still  exist  in  attv 
letic  opportunities.  For  example,  women  still 
have  fewer  opportunities  tor  achievement  in 
the  administration  and  coaching  of  women's 
athietKS. 

Only  47.3  percerrt  of  women's  teams  are 
coached  by  womer>— down  from  90  percent  in 
1972.  In  additnn,  only  15.9  percent  of  wom- 
en's programs  are  headed  by  a  female  admin- 
istrator—also down  t>y  ainnost  90  percent 
WKB  1972.  Although  steps  are  being  pursued 
to  eradicate  these  inequalities,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  they  still  exist. 

On  this  day,  we  also  recognize  tfie  success 
and  effort  of  female  athletes  around  the  coun- 
try. We  honor  ttieir  accomplishments  in  the 
past  and  join  in  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  recognize  the  ac- 
compishments  of  student-athlete  Rachel  Bou- 
chard of  Farmingdale,  ME,  a  seraor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  at  Orono.  Rachel  is  a  mem- 
ber of  ttie  women's  varsity  baskett>all  team. 
She  is  the  all  bme  high  scorer  for  women  at 
the  university  and  is  just  48  points  shy  of 
being  the  ail  time  high  scorer  for  both  men 
and  women.  It  is  predKted  that  she  will  break 
that  record  in  the  next  few  games. 


In  May,  Rachel  will  graduate  and  is  planning 
to  play  professionally  overseas.  She  would 
also  like  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  to  study 
sportB  psychotogy.  Rachel's  success  on  the 
court  has  carried  over  into  her  academic  life. 
She  has  the  highest  grade  point  average  on 
the  team,  a  3.6,  has  been  on  the  dean's  list 
every  semester  and  was  elected  last  year  to 
the  QTE  academe  all  Amerkan  team. 

I  commend  Rachel's  commitment  to  her 
sport  and  her  studies.  She  is  an  outstanding 
role  model  for  young  women  in  Maine  and 
elsewhere.  Rachel's  stellar  performance  off 
the  court  demonstrates  the  benefits  for  women 
that  can  accrue  through  equal  participation  in 
athletics. 

It  i$  my  hope  that  National  Girls  arxj  Women 
in  Sports  Day  will  be  a  step  toward  giving 
women  in  sports  the  recognition  they  deserve 
both  in  an  out  of  the  sports  workJ,  and  in  pav- 
ing tlie  way  for  more  opportunities  down  the 
road. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  30,  legislation  to  des- 
ignate February  7,  1991,  as  "National  Girls 
and  Women  in  Sports  Day."  This  recognition 
of  the  important  role  women  have  played  in 
the  world  of  sports  is  long  overdue.  Only  in  re- 
cent years  have  women  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  partkiipate  on  an  equal  level  with 
their  male  counterparts  in  the  athletics. 

Today,  women  represent  atxjut  one-third  of 
intercollegiate  athletes,  and  the  numtier  of 
women  in  administrative  positions  in  athletk: 
programs  continues  to  rise.  This  strong  rep- 
resentative of  female  athletes  In  our  edu- 
cational system  was  not  always  the  case.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  long  arxl  hard  road  to  climb 
to  give  giris  arxj  women  equal  opportunity  in 
athletics  and  an  equal  amount  of  resources  for 
their  programs. 

In  my  previous  tenure  in  the  Congress  one 
of  the  accomplishments  I  am  most  proud  of  is 
the  passage  of  title  IX  legislation,  whk:h  re- 
sulted in  a  major  reform  of  athletic  programs 
around  the  Nation,  to  give  women  their  fair 
share  of  resources,  recognition,  and  oppor- 
tunity. This  legislation  was  not  designed  only 
for  athletics,  but  for  the  educational  system  as 
a  wtxjie.  However,  the  nrwsf  blatant  forni  of  in- 
equity between  men  and  women  was  in  the 
sports. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  and  today  the 
evidence  of  the  success  of  title  IX  is  every- 
where as  women's  competitions  in  many 
sports  now  challenge  the  popularity  of  men's 
competitk}n.  But  tfiere  is  still  a  long  way  to  go 
before  equality  in  sports  is  as  real  in  life  as  it 
is  in  law. 

In  House  Joint  Resolution  30,  "National 
Giris  and  Women  in  Sports  Day,"  we  recog- 
nize all  women  in  sports  whether  they  are  on 
our  Olympk;  team,  or  play  in  the  U.S.  Open  or 
are  on  the  local  volleyt)all  team.  In  this  resolu- 
tk)n,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  tribute  to  giris  arxJ 
women  wtro  love  the  achievement  arxl  com- 
petitiveness of  sports  as  much  as  any  male 
competitor. 

Today,  I  woukj  also  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  an  outstanding  athlete,  who 
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has  playad  a  key  role  in  the  success  of  wonv 
en's  athletics  around  the  Natk>n.  Two-time 
Olympk:  Qokj  medalist  and  U.S.  Olympk:  Hall 
of  Fame  enshrinee.  Donna  de  Varona  is  a 
premier  role  model  of  excellence  in  the  wonv 
en's  athletk:  worM.  Beyond  her  achievements 
as  a  swimmer  Ms.  de  Varona  has  excelled  as 
a  sportsc«ster  for  major  networks,  founded  the 
Women's  Sports  Foundatk>n,  and  traveled  ex- 
tensively to  touch  younger  generations  with 
the  opportunity  and  fulfillment  of  sports  at  any 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  Congress  to  join  me 
in  supporting  House  Resolution  30  and  des- 
ignate February  7,  1992,  as  "National  Giris 
and  Women  in  Sports  Day";  to  recognize  the 
accompli$hments  of  women  such  a  Donna  de 
Varona;  and  to  support  each  and  every 
women  athlete  of  our  Nation  as  she  runs, 
throws,  hits,  shoots,  kk:ks.  spins,  bounces, 
skates,  rides,  skis,  or  swims  her  way  to  new 
heights. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  haye  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  *nd  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  30,  the  joint 
resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORLD  POWERS  MUST  STOP  SUP- 
PLYING ARMS  TO  THIRD  WORLD 
COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  fbr  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  iis  remarks.) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
James  Baker— for  having  presented  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee this  morning,  a  most  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  on  international 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  note  with  in- 
terest one  of  the  issues  mentioned  in 
Secretary  Baker's  statement,  that  is, 
the  critical  need  of  arms  control  and  to 
stop  tht  proliferation  of  sales  of  arms 
in  the  Middle  East  and  to  Third  World 
countries. 

Secretary  Baker  further  noted  that 
five  Middle  Elastem  countries  have 
more  tanks  than  Great  Britain  or 
France. 

The  ifony  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  OUT  country,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  our  NATO 
allies  and  France,  are  the  biggest  sell- 
ers of  biological-chemical  weapons, 
bullets,  Hghter  planes,  tanks,  warships, 
and  all.  It  is  like  giving  these  Third 
World  countries  the  guns,  and  all  they 
need  to  do  is  pull  the  trigger. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  axe  we  really  serious 
about  arms  control — when  are  we  going 
to  stop  this  insane  and  contradictory 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  copy  of  Sec- 
retary Baker's  statement  for  my  col- 
leagues to  review. 

Testimony  by  Secretary  of  State  James  a. 
Baker  ru  Before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  privilege  to  appesu" 
before  this  Committee  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
our  Foreign  Affairs  funding  proposal  for  FY 
1992.  With  your  permission,  I  would  have  my 
detailed  written  statement  entered  into  the 
record.  This  year,  even  more  so  than  most 
years,  the  funds  requested  should  be  seen  as 
an  Investment  in  a  better  future— a  world  of 
secure  nations,  free  peoples,  and  peaceful 
change. 

I  realize  that  as  armies  fight  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  such  a  world  seems  far  distant.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  vitally  important  to  see  the 
challenges  we  face  also  as  opportunities  to 
build  a  more  secure  and  just  world  order. 
And  so,  today  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  concerning  our  ideas  about  post- 
crisis  challenges  and  arrangements. 
THE  gulf  war 

The  international  coalition  has  been  wag- 
ing war  against  Iraq  for  three  weeks  now 
with  very  clear  objectives;  to  expel  Iraq  from 
Kuwait;  to  restore  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  Kuwait;  and  to  ensure  the  stability 
and  security  of  this  critical  region.  I  want  to 
make  several  observations  about  the  course 
of  the  conflict  so  far. 

First,  the  international  coalition  has  held 
steadily  to  its  purpose  and  its  course.  An 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  current  cri- 
sis has  been  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  act  as  its  founders  intended.  Before  Janu- 
ary 15,  a  dozen  Security  Council  resolutions 
guided  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
as  together  we  waged  a  concerted  diplo- 
matic, political,  and  economic  struggle 
against  Iraqi  aggression.  We  did  so  because 
we  all  share  a  conviction  that  this  brutal 
and  dangerous  dictator  must  be  stopped  and 
stopped  now.  Since  January  16,  in  actions 
authorized  by  Security  Council  Resolution 
678,  we  have  been  able  to  wage  war  because 
we  are  equally  convinced  that  all  peaceful 
opportunities  to  end  Saddam's  aggression 
had  been  explored  and  exhausted. 

Let  me  give  you  some  Idea  of  those  exhaus- 
tive efforts,  both  by  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  In  the  166  days  between  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990  and  the 
expiration  of  the  UN  deadline  for  Iraqi  with- 
drawal on  January  15,  1991,  I  personally  held 
over  aOO  meetings  with  foreign  dignitaries, 
conducted  10  diplomatic  missions,  and  trav- 
elled over  100,000  miles.  For  over  six  and  one 
half  hours,  I  met  with  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Min- 
ister—six and  one-half  hours  in  which  the 
Iraqi  leadership  rejected  the  very  concept  of 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  even  the  mention 
of  withdrawal.  As  you  know,  many  others 
also  tried — the  Arab  League,  the  European 
Community,  the  UN  Secretary  General, 
Kings,  Presidents,  and  Prime  Ministers. 

None  succeeded  because  Saddam  Hussein 
rejected  each  and  every  one. 

Second,  the  coalition  is  sharing  respon- 
sibility for  the  economic  burdens  of  conflict. 
Support  for  U.S.  military  outlays  covers 
both  1990  commitments  for  Desert  Shield  and 
1991  commitments  for  the  period  of  January 
through  March  for  Desert  Shield/Storm.  In 
addition,  funds  have  also  been  forthcoming 
to  offset  the  economic  costs  confronting  the 
front  line  states  in  the  region. 


To  date,  we  have  pledges  of  over  S50  billion 
to  support  our  military  efforts  and  over  S14 
billion  to  assist  the  troat  line  states  and  oth- 
ers with  their  economic  needs. 

Third,  our  unfolding  military  strategy 
fully  reflects  our  political  purposes.  This  is 
the  place  to  restate,  as  the  President  has 
done  so  often,  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  Iraqi  people.  Our  goal  is  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait,  not  the  destruction  of  Iraq  or 
changes  in  its  borders. 

A  thoroughly  professional  and  effective 
military  campaign  is  underway.  Our  young 
men  and  women  and  the  forces  of  our  coali- 
tion partners  are  writing  new  annals  of  brav- 
ery and  skill.  But  the  task  is  formidable,  and 
no  one  should  underestimate  Saddam's  mili- 
tary capabilities.  Iraq  is  not  a  third  rate 
military  power.  Billions  have  been  diverted 
from  peaceful  uses  to  give  this  small  country 
the  fourth  largest  army  in  the  world.  Iraq 
has  more  main  battle  tanks  than  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  combined.  It  has  more 
combat  aircraft  than  either  Germany. 
France,  or  the  United  Kingdom.  Ejecting 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  will  not  be  easy,  but.  as 
the  President  said,  "So  that  peace  can  pre- 
vail, we  will  prevail." 

We  are  also  trying  our  best  to  wage  a  just 
war  in  a  just  way.  Our  targets  are  military, 
and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  minimize  ci- 
vilian casualties  and  avoid  damage  to  reli- 
gious and  cultural  sites.  And  as  General 
Schwarzkopf  has  pointed  out,  the  coalition 
forces  are  even  putting  themselves  in  danger 
to  minimize  the  risk  to  innocent  lives. 

In  shocking  contrast,  Saddam  Hussein's 
conduct  of  the  war  has  been  not  unlike  his 
conduct  before  the  war:  a  relentless  assault 
on  the  values  of  civilization.  He  has  launched 
missiles  against  Israeli  cities  and  Saudi 
cities,  missiles  aimed  not  at  targets  of  mili- 
tary value  but  fully  Intended  to  massacre  ci- 
vilians. He  has  abused  and  paraded  prisoners 
of  war  and  he  says  he  Is  using  them  as 
"human  shields"— actions  totally  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention.  And  he  has 
even  attacked  nature  itself,  attempting  to 
poison  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  with 
the  petroleum  that  is  the  patrimony  of  the 
region's  economic  future. 

We  have  heard,  and  we  take  at  face  value. 
Saddam's  threats  to  use  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  We  have  warned  him — and 
he  would  be  well  advised  to  heed  our  warn- 
ing— that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  such 
weapons.  Any  use  of  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  will  have  the  most  severe  con- 
sequences. And  we  will  continue  to  insist 
that  Iraq  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  with  respect  to  coalition 
POWs. 

I  think  that  our  conduct  of  the  war  Is  in  it- 
self a  great  strength,  the  strength  that 
comes  from  doing  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way.  And  Saddam's  continuing  brutal- 
ity redoubles  our  resolve  and  the  entire  coa- 
lition's conviction  about  the  rightness  of  our 
course.  Elndlng  Saddam's  aggression  will  also 
be  a  blow  to  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

This  is  also  the  pl&ce  to  note  our  deep  ap- 
preciation and  great  admiration  for  the  ex- 
traordinary restraint  of  the  Government  of 
Israel.  Israeli  cities  have  been  attacked  by 
Saddam  Hussein  because  part  of  his  strategy 
has  been  to  consolidate  his  aggression  by 
turning  the  Gulf  crisis  into  an  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  Despite  Its  clear  right  to  respond, 
the  Israeli  government  has  acted  with  re- 
straint and  responsibility.  The  United  States 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  in  close  con- 
tact at  the  highest  levels  with  Israel.  We 
have  offered  and  Israel  has  accepted  bat- 
teries of  Patriot  missiles — some  with  Amer- 
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ican  crews— to  defend  against  Scud  attacks. 
We  continue  to  devote  special  military  ef- 
forts to  destroying  the  Scuds  and  their 
launchers. 

Everyone  should  know:  when  we  speak 
about  our  unshakeable  commitment  to  Is- 
raeli security,  we  mean  it. 

The  fourth  observation  I  would  make  is 
this:  the  great  international  coalition  that  is 
now  winning  the  war  must  also  be  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  peace.  Winston  Church- 
ill once  observed  that  "We  shall  see  how  ab- 
solute is  the  need  of  a  broad  path  of  inter- 
national action  pursued  by  many  states  in 
common  across  the  years.  Irrespective  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  nationail  politics."  If  we  are 
going  to  redeem  the  sacriflces  now  being 
made  by  the  brave  men  and  women  who  de- 
fend our  fl-eedom  with  their  lives,  then  we 
must  fashion  a  peace  worthy  of  their  strug- 
gle. And  that  can  be  done  if  we  can  hold  to- 
gether in  peace  the  coalition  tempered  by 
war. 

I  believe  that  when  Congress  voted  the 
I*re8ident  authority  to  use  force  in  support 
of  the  United  Nations  Resolutions,  It  voted 
also  for  peace — a  peace  that  might  prevent 
such  wars  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  support  our  role  in  the  coa- 
lition not  only  to  defeat  an  aggressor  but  to 
secure  a  measure  of  justice  and  security  for 
the  future. 

POST-WAR  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  and  every  nation  in- 
volved in  this  conflict  are  thinking  about  the 
post-war  situation  and  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  would  be  Irresponsible  not  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  both  pre- 
mature and  unwise  for  us  to  lay  out  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  for  the  postwar  Gulf  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  war  itself  and  the  way  it  ends  will 
greatly  influence  both  the  security  of  the 
Gulf  and  the  rest  of  the  area.  The  deepest 
passions  have  been  stirred.  The  military  ac- 
tions now  underway  necessarily  involve 
many  casualties,  great  hardships,  and  grow- 
ing fears  for  the  future.  Tough  times  He 
ahead. 

We  should  therefore  approach  the  postwar 
problems  with  a  due  sense  of  modesty.  Re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Gulf  and  Middle  E^ast  must  be  uppermost. 
In  any  event,  modem  history  has  shown  that 
no  single  nation  can  long  impose  its  will  or 
remake  the  Middle  E&at  in  its  own  image. 
After  all,  that  is  partly  why  we  are  fighting 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Yet  among  all  the  difficulties  we  face,  one 
fact  stands  out:  The  peoples  of  the  Gulf  and 
indeed  the  entire  Middle  E^t  desperately 
need  peace.  I  truly  believe  that  there  must 
be  a  way,  working  in  consultation  with  all  of 
the  affected  nations,  to  set  a  course  that 
brings  greater  security  for  all  and  enduring 
peace.  We  should  therefore  make  every  effort 
not  just  to  heal  the  Persian  Gulf  after  this 
war  but  also  to  try  to  heal  the  rest  of  the  re- 
gion which  needs  It  so  badly. 

So  I  would  like  to  discuss  several  chal- 
lenges that  I  believe  we  must  address  in  the 
post  war  period. 

One  challenge  will  be  greater  security  for 
the  Persian  Gulf.  After  two  wars  In  ten 
years,  this  vital  region  needs  new  and  dif- 
ferent security  arrangements.  In  our  view, 
there  are  three  basic  Issues  to  be  resolved: 
the  purposes  or  principles  of  the  security  ar- 
rangements; the  role  of  the  local  states,  re- 
gional organizations,  and  the  international 
community;  and  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war, 
the  military  requirements  until  local  stabil- 
ity is  achieved,  and  thereafter. 
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I  think  we  would  nnd  already  a  wide  meas- 
ure of  agreement  on  the  principles.  They 
would  include: 

Deterrence  of  aggression  trom  any  quarter. 

Territorial  integrity.  There  must  be  re- 
spect for  existing  sovereignty  of  all  states 
and  for  the  inviolability  of  borders. 

Peaceful  resolution  of  disputes.  Border 
problems  and  other  disputes  that  have  long 
histories — and  there  are  many  beyond  the 
Iraq-Kuwait  example — should  be  resolved  by 
peaceful  means,  as  prescribed  by  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

These  principles  must  be  put  into  action 
first  and  foremost  by  the  local  states  so  that 
conflicts  can  be  prevented  and  aggression  de- 
terred. We  would  expect  the  states  of  the 
Gulf  and  regional  organizations  such  as  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  to  take  the  lead  in 
building  a  reinforcing  network  of  new  and 
strengthened  security  ties.  No  regional  state 
should  be  excluded  from  these  arrangements. 
Post  war  Iraq  could  have  an  important  con- 
tribution to  play.  And  so  could  Iran  as  a 
major  power  in  the  Gulf. 

There  is  a  role,  too,  for  outside  nations  and 
the  international  community.  Including  the 
United  Nations,  to  encourage  such  arrange- 
ments and  to  stand  behind  them. 

As  for  the  United  States,  we  have  deployed 
small  naval  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ever 
since  the  Truman  Administration  in  1949.  We 
had  and  continue  to  have  very  strong  bilat- 
eral ties  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  local 
states.  And  through  the  years,  we  have  con- 
ducted joint  exercises  with  and  provided 
military  equipment  for  our  friends  in  the  re- 
gion. The  President  has  said  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
ground  presence  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
once  Iraq  is  ejected  from  Kuwait  and  the 
threat  recedes. 

Before  security  is  assured,  however,  impor- 
tant questions  must  be  answered.  We  will  be 
going  through  an  important  transitional 
phase  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  war 
as  we  try  to  establish  stability.  Let  me  list 
just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered. 

Should  there  be  a  permanent,  locally  sta- 
tioned ground  force  made  up  of  local  troops 
under  UN  auspices  or  under  regional  aus- 
pices, such  as  the  GCC? 

How  can  the  international  community  re- 
inforce deterrence  in  the  Gulf,  whether  by 
contributing  forces  or  through  other  politi- 
cal arrangements,  such  as  resolutions  or  se- 
curity commitments? 

No  one  has  the  answers  yet  to  these  and 
other  questions.  Some  may  never  be  an- 
swered. But  however  we  eventually  proceed. 
we  will  conduct  extensive  consultations 
among  all  of  the  concerned  parties  to  such 
arrangements. 

A  second  challenge  will  surely  be  regional 
arms  proliferation  and  control.  This  includes 
both  conventional  weapons  and  wea[X)ns  of 
mass  destruction.  The  terrible  fact  is  that 
even  the  conventional  arsenals  of  several 
Middle  Elastem  states  dwarf  those  of  most 
European  powers.  Five  Middle  EUistem  coun- 
tries have  more  main  battle  tanks  than  the 
United  Kingdom  or  France.  The  time  has 
come  to  try  to  change  the  destructive  pat- 
tarn  of  military  competition  and  prolifera- 
tion in  this  region  and  to  reduce  arms  flows 
Into  an  area  that  is  already  overmilitarized. 
That  suggests  that  we  and  others  inside  and 
outaide  the  region  must  consult  on  how  best 
to  address  several  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem: 

How  can  we  cooperate  to  constrain  Iraq's 
poet  war  ability  to  retain  or  rebuild  its 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  most  desta- 
bllixing  conventional  weapons? 


How  can  we  work  with  others  to  encourage 
stepi  toward  broader  regional  restraint  in 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  both  conventional 
armaments  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion? What  role  might  the  kinds  of  con- 
fidence building  measures  that  have  lessened 
conflict  in  Europe  play  in  the  Gulf  and  the 
Middle  East? 

Fiaally,  what  global  actions  would  rein- 
force steps  toward  arms  control  in  the  Gulf 
and  Middle  East?  These  could  include  rapid 
completion  of  pending  international  agree- 
ments like  the  Chemical  Weapons  Conven- 
tion, as  well  as  much  tighter  supply  re- 
straints on  the  flow  of  weapons  and  dual-use 
techBology  into  the  region.  And  what  impli- 
cations does  that  have  for  arms  transfer  and 
sales  policies? 

A  third  challenge  will  be  economic  recon- 
struction and  recovery.  An  economic  catas- 
trophe has  befallen  the  Gulf  and  the  nations 
trading  with  it.  Kuwait  has  been  looted  and 
wrecked.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
have  lost  jobs  and  fled.  Trade  flows  and  mar- 
kets have  been  disrupted. 

I  Sim  confident  that  the  people  of  Kuwait 
will  rebuild  their  country.  As  we  have 
worked  with  the  Kuwaitis  in  their  moment 
of  trial  so  we  shall  look  forward  to  cooperat- 
ing with  them  in  their  hour  of  recovery. 

And  no  one  should  forget  that  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  a  decade,  the  people  of  Iraq  will 
be  recovering  from  a  disastrous  conflict.  The 
time  of  reconstruction  and  recovery  should 
not  be  the  occasion  for  vengeful  actions 
against  a  nation  forced  to  war  by  a  dictator's 
ambition.  The  secure  and  prosperous  future 
everyone  hopes  to  see  in  the  Gulf  must  in- 
clude Iraq. 

Of  necessity,  most  of  the  resources  for  re- 
construction will  be  drawn  from  the  Gulf. 
Yet.  should  we  not  be  thinking  also  of  more 
than  reconstruction?  It  might  be  possible  for 
a  cotilition  of  countries  using  both  local  and 
external  resources  to  transform  the  outlook 
for  the  region — in  expanding  free  trade  and 
investment  in  assisting  development,  and  in 
promoting  growth-oriented  economic  poli- 
cies which  have  taken  root  across  the  globe. 

Any  economic  effort  must  have  a  special 
place  for  water  development.  Well  over  half 
the  people  living  in  the  Middle  East  draw 
water  from  rivers  that  cross  international 
boundaries  or  depend  on  desalination  plants. 
We  have  all  been  incensed  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's deliberate  poisoning  of  the  Gulf  wa- 
ters, which  could  affect  a  large  portion  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  desalinized  drinking  water. 

Finally,  we  will  want  to  consult  with  gov- 
ernments both  from  the  Middle  East  and 
from  other  regions  about  specific  arrange- 
ments that  might  best  serve  the  purposes  of 
region-wide  economic  cooperation.  Such  co- 
operation would  surely  be  helpful  in  rein- 
forcing our  overall  objective:  reducing  one 
by  one  the  sources  of  conflict  and  removing 
one  by  one  the  barriers  to  security  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  area. 

A  fourth  challenge  is  to  resume  the  search 
for  a  just  peace  and  real  reconciliation  for 
Israel,  the  Arab  states,  and  the  Palestinians. 
By  reconciliation,  I  mean  not  simply  peace 
as  the  absence  of  war.  but  a  peace  based  on 
enduring  respect,  tolerance,  and  mutual 
trust.  As  you  know.  I  personally  had  devoted 
considerable  effort  before  the  war  to  facili- 
tating a  dialogue  between  Israel  and  the  Pal- 
estlBians — an  essential  part  of  an  overall 
peaoe  process.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  The 
course  of  this  crisis  has  stirred  emotions 
among  Israelis  and  Palestinians  that  will  not 
yieia  easily  to  conciliation.  Yet  In  the  after- 
math of  this  war.  as  in  earlier  wars,  there 
may  be  opportunities  for  peace — if  the  par- 
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ties  are  willing.  And  if  they  really  are  will- 
ing, we  we  committed  to  working  closely 
with  them  to  fashion  a  more  effective  peace 
process. 

The  issues  to  be  addressed  are  of  course  fa- 
miliar and  more  challenging  than  ever. 

How  do  you  go  about  reconciling  Israelis 
and  Paleetinlans?  What  concrete  actions  can 
be  taken  by  each  side? 

What  will  be  the  role  of  the  Arab  states  in 
facilitating  this  process  and  their  own  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  Israel? 

How  will  regional  arms  control  arrange- 
ments affect  this  process? 

What  is  the  best  diplomatic  vehicle  for  get- 
ting the  process  underway? 

Again,  we  will  be  consulting  and  working 
very  closely  with  our  friends  and  all  parties 
who  have  a  constructive  role  to  play  in  set- 
tling this  conflict. 

A  fifth  and  final  challenge  concerns  the 
United  3tates:  we  simply  must  do  more  to 
reduce  onr  energy  dependence.  As  the  Presi- 
dent hat  stressed,  only  a  comprehensive 
strategy  can  achieve  our  goals.  That  strat- 
egy should  involve  energy  conservation  and 
efficiency.  Increased  development,  strength- 
ened stockpiles  and  reserves,  and  greater  use 
of  alternative  fuels.  We  must  bring  to  this 
task  the  same  determination  we  are  now 
bringing  to  the  war  Itself. 

As  yoa  can  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
these  elements  are  political,  some  are 
economic,  and  some  of  necessity  are  related 
to  security.  That  suggests  that  we  should 
view  security  not  just  in  military  terms  but 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  broader  outlook  for 
the  region.  We're  not  going  to  have  lasting 
peace  and  well-being  without  sound  eco- 
nomic growth.  We're  not  going  to  have  sound 
economic  growth  if  nations  are  threatened  or 
invaded— or  if  they  are  squandering  precious 
resourcee  on  more  and  more  arms.  And  sure- 
ly finding  a  way  for  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  to  work  with  each  other  will  be  crucial 
if  we  are  to  lift  our  eyes  to  a  better  future. 

TH8  SOVIET  UNION  AT  A  CROSSROADS 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  another  challenge  we  face:  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  has  spoken  often  of  a  new 
world  order  in  which  freedom  and  democracy 
might  nourish,  secure  from  the  fears  of  the 
Cold  War.  We  have  been  hopeful  about  such 
an  order  partly  because  of  the  growing  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  fall  of  1989.  I  described 
that  cooperation  as  a  search  for  points  of 
mutual  advantage.  And  this  search  has  yield- 
ed good  results. 

Three  examples  will  suffice.  First,  over  the 
past  year,  a  democratic  Germany,  fully  a 
member  of  NATO,  was  united  in  peace.  The 
Iron  Curtain  has  vanished  and  with  it  the 
Cold  War.  Second,  the  countries  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  have  emerged  in  their 
own  right  once  more,  free  to  pursue  democ- 
racy and  economic  liberty.  Third,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  joined  the  international  coalition 
confronting  Iraqi  aggression.  As  Foreign 
Minister  Alexander  Bessmertnykh  reiterated 
last  week,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
completely  support  the  full  Implementation 
of  the  UK  Security  Council  resolutions. 

While  we  both  have  worked  at  finding 
these  and  other  points  of  mutual  advantage. 
it  has  long  been  clear  to  both  sides  that  the 
potential  for  long-term  cooperation  or  even 
partnership  between  our  countries  would  de- 
pend ultimately  on  the  course  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  domestic  reform.  That  is  why  when 
last  fall  I  called  for  pathways  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, not  just  discrete  points,  I  also  an- 
nounced our  desire  to  see  a  broader  demo- 
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cratlc  dialogue  with  Soviet  reformers.  Not 
just  economic  reform  but  essential  political 
reform  could  transform  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  very  different  society. 

Over  the  course  of  several  summits  and  nu- 
merous meeting,  we  have  become  much 
more  familiar  with  the  ups  and  downs  of 
perestroika,  the  enormous  and  daunting  dif- 
ficulty of  changring  after  seventy  years  a  so- 
ciety's basic  direction  and  many  of  its  val- 
ues. 

In  the  last  sevei-al  months,  however,  we 
have  seen  a  series  of  unsettling  events.  They 
include  the  tragic  violence  in  the  Baltics;  an 
apparent  turn  toward  economic  re-cen- 
tralization: a  less  free  media;  extension  of 
army  and  KGB  authority;  and  the  resigna- 
tion or  departure  from  the  government  of 
key  reform  advocates. 

These  actions  are  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  course  of  peaceful  change,  demo- 
cratic principles,  the  rule  of  law,  and  real 
economic  reform.  There  is  simply  no  jus- 
tification for  the  use  of  force  against  peace- 
ful and  democratically  elected  governments. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  courageous  people 
of  the  Baltic  states  who  have  acted  through- 
out with  dignity  and  restraint. 

The  President  and  I  have  had  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  President  Gorbachev  and  other 
Soviet  officials  about  these  developments. 
We  and  our  European  allies  have  pointed  out 
the  inevitable  consequences  if  the  Soviet 
government  continues  on  this  path.  And  we 
have  stated  our  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  meeting  its  own 
objectives  if  it  should  abandon  perestroika. 
democratization,  and  glasnost. 

On  the  Baltics,  I  could  do  no  better  here 
than  to  quote  the  President's  words  from  the 
State  of  the  Union  address:  "...  our  objec- 
tive is  to  help  the  Baltic  peoples  achieve 
their  aspirations,  not  to  punish  the  Soviet 
Union." 

We  have  had  representations  from  the  So- 
viet leadership  about  their  continuing  com- 
mitment to  reform,  the  peaceful  dialogue 
with  the  Baltics,  and  to  creating  a  society 
ruled  by  law,  not  force.  We're  going  to  watch 
this  situation  closely  to  see  whether  these 
representations  become  enduring  realities. 

I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  releam 
quickly  the  lesson  from  its  own  hard  experi- 
ence: the  old  ways  are  not  the  right  ways. 
Perestroika  cannot  succeed  at  gunpoint. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibiity 
that  matters  may  still  turn  more  for  the 
worse.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  jump  to  premature  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Soviet  leadership  is  at  a  crossroads. 
We  have  made  clear  that  their  last  several 
steps  have  taken  them  down  a  path  of  no 
benefit  for  them  or  for  us  or  for  anyone  else. 
For  the  sake  of  history  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  world,  I  hope  they  resume  the  march 
that  has  given  the  entire  world  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  sum  up  my  com- 
ments today  with  this  observation.  When  I 
appeared  before  you  a  year  ago  to  review  our 
overall  foreign  policy,  we  were  well  on  the 
way  to  a  whole  and  free  Europe,  secured  by 
expanding  U.S.-Sovlet  cooperation  in  resolv- 
ing the  continent's  outstanding  political  and 
military  problems.  The  possibility,  even  the 
idea,  of  this  terrible  conflict  in  the  Gulf  was 
beyond  anyone's  imagination.  Yet  now  we 
face  the  challenges  of  hot  war  in  the  Gulf 
and  growing  uncertainty  about  the  course  of 
Soviet  reform. 

There  can  be  different  views  of  how  to  han- 
dle these  situations.  I  look  forward  to  your 
counsel  and  good  words  on  both  issues.  Yet 


on  one  point  I  believe  we  are  In  very  basic 
agreement:  the  need  for  American  leader- 
ship. If  we  do  not  do  our  part,  then  Church- 
ill's broad  path  pursued  by  many  states  in 
common  will  not  be  possible.  And  as  Church- 
ill warned,  "the  middle  path  adopted  from 
desires  for  safety  and  a  quiet  life  may  be 
found  to  lead  direct  to  the  bull's  eye  of  disas- 
ter." More  clearly  than  we  could  have  ever 
imagined  a  year  or  even  six  months  ago,  the 
world  emerging  from  the  end  of  the  postwar 
era  will  be  shaped  by  the  United  States  and 
its  international  allies.  Our  constant  purpose 
must  be  to  make  of  that  world  a  fitting  place 
for  free  peoples  to  live. 

OVEKVIEW  OF  OUR  FUNDING  REQUEST 

Let  me  turn  to  our  foreign  affairs  funding 
request.  For  FY  1992,  we  seek  $21.9  billion  in 
discretionary  budget  authority  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  Budget  Function  150,  an  in- 
crease of  tl.8  billion  over  levels  appropriated 
for  FY  1991.  In  addition,  we  are  requesting  a 
one-time  appropriation  of  $12.2  billion  as  the 
U.S.  share  of  a  global  quota  increase  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act,  our  request  provides  for 
specific,  stringent  limits  on  our  spending 
levels,  in  spite  of  unprecedented  demands  for 
U.S.  leadership  across  the  globe. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  worldwide  objec- 
tives within  these  resource  constraints,  addi- 
tional flexibility  is  needed.  La«t  year,  I  ap- 
pealed to  this  committee  to  make  construc- 
tive consultation — not  earmarking — the  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  achieving  consensus  on  pro- 
gram objectives.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
we  made  some  progress  toward  that  goal  last 
session. 

Earmarking  in  our  Ek;onomic  Support 
Fund  (ESF)  declined  from  82  percent  in  FY 
1990  to  just  over  68  percent  in  FY  1991.  In  our 
Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  account, 
the  decline  was  less  dramatic  but  still  sig- 
nificant, from  92  percent  to  87  percent.  This 
is  a  welcome  trend,  one  that  we  want  to  en- 
courage and  promote. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  To  sup- 
port our  request  this  year,  let  me  express  the 
Administration's  willingness  to  work  in 
partnership  with  Congress  to  develop  greater 
flexibility  in  our  State  operations  and  for- 
eign assistance  legislation.  To  guide  this  ef- 
fort, let  me  suggest  five  broad  objectives  for 
our  international  cooperation  programs, 
built  around  the  five  foreign  policy  chal- 
lenges which  I  presented  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore this  Committee  last  year. 

First,  promoting  and  consolidating  demo- 
cratic values,  including  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  respect  for  human  rights.  As  the 
President  noted  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, this  fundamental  American  principle 
has  stood  as  a  beacon  to  peoples  across  the 
globe  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Transitions  toward  democracy,  however 
difficult,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  essential  in- 
gredients of  democracy — respect  for  human 
rights,  the  rule  of  law,  tree  and  fair  elec- 
tions, and  political  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity—are also  the  basic  building  blocks  of 
the  new  world  order. 

Second,  promoting  free  market  principles 
and  strengthening  U.S.  competitiveness. 
Sustainable  economic  develoinnent  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  pursuit  of  sound, 
growth-oriented  policies:  together,  these  can 
promote  U.S.  economic  interests  abroad.  By 
fostering  market  forces  through  deregxila- 
tlon,  privatization,  and  promotion  of  free 
trade  and  Investment,  reform-minded  coun- 
tries can  establish  an  appropriate  com- 
plement to  building  and  securing  democracy. 


They  also  can  develop  Into  thriving  markets 
for  U.S.  exports  and  the  jobs  they  represent. 
Indeed,  U.S.  export*  to  four  aid  graduates- 
Colombia,  Chile.  Taiwan,  and  Korea— total 
more  than  twice  the  value  of  our  entire 
worldwide  foreign  assistance  budget.  Our 
long-run  goal  should  be  to  graduate  more 
countries  from  foreign  assistance  toward 
mutually  beneHclal  trade  and  Investment  re- 
lationships with  the  United  States. 

Third,  promoting  peace  by  helping  to  de- 
fuse regional  conflicts,  strengthening  the  se- 
curity of  our  regional  partners,  and  pursuing 
arms  control  and  nonprollferatlon  efforts. 

As  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  dem- 
onstrated, there  is  no  substitute  for  strong 
U.S.  leadership.  We  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role  In  bolstering  the  security  of  regional  al- 
lies around  the  world.  E^pt  and  Turkey- 
two  long-standing  beneficiaries  of  U.S.  secu- 
rity assistance — are  bulwarks  of  the  coali- 
tion against  Saddam  Hussein. 

National  and  regional  security  are  pre- 
conditions for  democracy  and  free  enterprise 
to  flourish.  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  is  a 
dramatic  reminder  of  the  continuing  need  to 
protect  the  security  of  regional  states  of 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States  and  our 
allies.  The  proliferation  of  missile  systems 
and  chemical  and  biological  weapons  further 
sharpens  our  interest  In  promoting  regional 
stability. 

Fourth,  protecting  against  transnational 
threats,  especially  to  the  environment  and 
from  narcotics  and  terrorism. 

As  I  noted  in  my  first  statement  to  Con- 
gress two  years  ago.  "The  future  of  our  civ- 
ilization demands  that  we  act  in  concert  to 
deal  with  a  new  class  of  problems, 
transnational  in  nature."  This  includes  curb- 
ing proliferation,  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, and  countering  terrorism  and  narcot- 
ics. 

We  have  made  progress  in  all  of  these 
areas.  We  have  led  the  international  effort  to 
tighten  nonprollferatlon  export  controls  on  a 
global  basis.  We  continue  to  work  to  advance 
our  environmental  agenda.  We  are  actively 
pressing  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  In  an  ef- 
fort to  thwart  terrorism  around  the  globe. 
And  our  international  narcotics  efforts  to 
counter  supply  are  complemented  by  reports 
of  declining  demand  at  home. 

But  progress  is  sometimes  slow, 
unheralded,  and  hard  won.  Iraq's  conduct  fol- 
lowing its  Invasion  of  Kuwait  is  a  brutal  re- 
minder of  the  danger  posed  by  the  inter- 
action of  these  transnational  threats.  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  most  recent  actions  illustrate 
how  traditional  concepts  of  threats  to  na- 
tional security  need  to  be  extended.  Indeed, 
Iraq  has  combined: 

A  credible  threat  of  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

A  contemptible  use  of  missile  technology 
as  a  weapon  of  terror  against  innocent  civil- 
ian populations. 

Perhaps  the  world's  first  deliberate  use  of 
an  environmental  disaster  as  a  wartime 
weapon,  with  unknown  consequences  for  the 
entire  region  for  years  to  come;  and 

A  worldwide  call  for  terrorist  actions, 
sometimes  supported  by  embassies  abroad  In 
flagrant  violation  of  :^e  basic  principles  of 
diplomacy. 

T^ese  challenges  to  international  order 
can  all  be  defeated  by  a  committed  world 
community,  supported  by  firm  U.S.  leader- 
ship and  appropriate  resources  as  needed. 

Finally,  meeting  urgent  humanitarian 
needs  will  continue  to  reflect  deep  and  abid- 
ing concerns  of  the  American  people.  Ameri- 
ca's record  for  responding  quickly  and  sub- 
stantially    to     alleviate     severe     suffering 
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caused  by  natural  and  man-made  disasters  is 
unequaled.  We  salute  the  role  played  by 
American  private  voluntary  agencies  and 
txrivate  American  citizens  in  this  regard. 
Meeting  the  most  pressing  humanitarian 
needs  with  food  aid,  disaster  relief,  and  refu- 
gee assistance  will  always  be  an  essential 
component  of  U.S.  assistance  policies. 

We  are  prepared  to  work  with  Congress  on 
legislation  that  builds  on  these  basic  objec- 
tives to  provide  more  nexiblllty  and  simplic- 
ity to  our  economic  cooperation  efforts. 
Working  with  our  global  partners,  we  envi- 
sion the  use  of  five  principal  mechanisms  to 
advance  this  agenda  worldwide: 

One,  more  flexible  and  integrated  bilateral 
assistance  authorities.  We  seek  more  flexible 
account  structures  and  greater  ability  to 
transfer  funds  both  within  and  among  ac- 
counts to  meet  pressing,  unexpected  needs. 
We  hope  to  move  toward  an  assistance  pro- 
gram unlfled  around  a  single  set  of  core  ob- 
jectives, along  the  lines  of  those  outlined 
above.  As  a  first  step  toward  this  goal,  we 
have  proposed  a  modest  S20  million  Presi- 
dential contingency  fund  in  our  FY  1992 
budget  request. 

The  need  for  flexibility  is  especially  urgent 
at  a  moment  when  developments  in  the 
world  are  moving  so  quickly  and  unpredict- 
ably, while  our  ability  to  respond  with  addi- 
tional resources  is  severely  constrained  by 
budgetary  realities.  The  Gulf  crisis,  the  res- 
toration of  democratic  rule  in  Nicaragua  and 
Panama,  and  the  dramatic  developments  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  South 
AfHca  over  the  past  year  illustiate  that 
when  unprecedented  demands  for  American 
leadership  are  combined  with  limited  re- 
sources, our  need  for  flexibility  becomes  all 
the  more  urgent. 

Two,  we  see  scope  for  more  creative  use  of 
multilateral  mechanisms  to  advance  our  ob- 
jectives, through  both  the  international  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  the  United  Nations 
system. 

The  Bretton  Woods  institutions  have  now 
admitted  all  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, and  are  playing  a  central  role  in  struc- 
turing sound,  adequately  flnanced  programs 
to  ease  their  transition  to  market  economies 
based  on  private  Initiative.  Should  the  So- 
viet Union  move  further  along  the  path  of 
structural  economic  and  political  reform,  we 
would  expect  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  to 
play  a  role  in  facilitating  its  transformation 
as  well.  The  European  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  will  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  Infrastructure,  environmental 
programs,  and  private  sector  development  in 
the  reforming  countries  of  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe.  Meanwhile,  through  our  Enter- 
prise for  the  Americas  Initiative,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  expected  to 
play  a  major  role  in  promoting  sound  invest- 
ment policy  In  our  own  hemisphere. 

To  support  the  efforts  of  these  institu- 
tions, we  are  again  proposing  full  funding  for 
the  multilateral  development  banks— includ- 
ing all  arrears— plus  a  periodic  quota  in- 
crease for  the  IMF.  This  funding  will  allow 
these  institutions  to  leverage  other  con- 
tributions In  support  of  our  objective  of  pro- 
moting sound,  growth-oriented  economic 
policies  in  the  developing  world. 

As  President  Bush  noted  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address,  the  United  Nations  has 
played  a  historic  role  In  the  Gulf  crisis,  one 
that  Is  close  to  fUlfllling  the  vision  of  its 
founders.  The  Security  Council's  twelve  reso- 
lutions, which  laid  the  basis  for  ending  the 
crisis,  symbolized  the  unity  of  the  inter- 
national community  against  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion and  established  the  principle  of  collec- 


tive security  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  era.  At  the  same  time,  the  humani- 
tarian organizations  of  the  U.N.  system  have 
assisted  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  from  Iraqi  aggression.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  vital  interest  in  strengthen- 
ing this  new,  revitalized  United  Nations  as  a 
full  partner  in  the  building  of  a  post-Cold 
War  world  where  peace,  stability,  and  pros- 
perity prevail. 

Three,  we  foresee  greater  reliance  on  cre- 
ative responsibility  sharing  as  we  strengthen 
our  global  partnerships  with  the  European 
Community  members  and  Japan  in  particu- 
lar. As  many  in  Congress  have  noted,  our 
own  difficult  budgetary  situation  makes 
such  efforts  especially  important  for  the  ad- 
vatcement  of  a  common  agenda  with  part- 
ners who  share  our  values  and  interests. 

No  effort  so  well  illustrates  the  collective 
response  of  the  world  community  to  defend 
world  peace  as  our  successful  efforts  to  enlist 
worldwide  support  for  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and  for  the  front- 
line states  whose  economies  have  been  set 
back  by  the  effects  of  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression. 

&i  1990.  our  coalition  partners  pledged  $9.7 
billion  to  meet  Desert  Shield  costs,  rep- 
resenting 88%  of  the  roughly  $11  billion  in 
total  incremental  expenses  we  incurred.  As 
soon  as  hostilities  broke  out,  our  allies  again 
responded  promptly  and  generously  to  shoul- 
der their  fair  share  of  coalition  military  ex- 
peEses  under  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Over 
the  past  three  weeks,  we  have  received  un- 
precedented pledges  totaling  in  excess  of  $40 
billion  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  the  UAE, 
Japan.  Germany,  and  Korea,  to  offset  Desert 
Shield  Storm  expenses  expected  to  be  in- 
curred during  the  first  three  months  of  1991. 

The  world  community  has  also  responded 
swiftly  and  generously  to  the  needs  of  the 
front-line  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key, as  they  incurred  substantial  costs  in 
standing  up  to  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression. 
Through  the  U.S. -chaired  Gulf  Crisis  Finan- 
cial Coordination  Group,  over  $14  billion  has 
been  pledged  by  the  Gulf  states,  Europe. 
Japan,  and  Korea  to  ensure  that  the  econo- 
mies of  affected  regional  states  are  stabilized 
and  that  their  commitment  to  stay  the 
course  is  reinforced.  The  United  States  has 
played  its  part  in  this  effort,  supported  by 
Congress,  by  canceling  Elgypt's  $6.7  billion 
military  debt,  thereby  relieving  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  a  critical  regional  ally.  Other  coun- 
tries have  followed  suit  and  canceled  an  ad- 
ditional $8  billion  in  Egyptian  debt. 

Meanwhile,  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  success- 
ful G-24  process  chaired  by  the  European 
Commission  has  mobilized  more  than  $18  bil- 
lion in  pledges  for  Poland  and  Hungary,  to 
eaee  their  transition  to  market  economies. 
And  in  the  Philippines,  the  Multilateral  As- 
sistance Initiative  (MAI)  has  been  respon- 
sible for  nearly  doubling  the  level  of  inter- 
national assistance  to  this  struggling  democ- 
racy. We  are  also  looking  to  our  worldwide 
partners  to  assist  us  in  clearing  arrearages 
of  Panama  and  Nicaragua  to  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  to  assist 
in  the  financing  of  the  enhanced  debt  strat- 
egy. Finally,  we  are  encouraging  Europe  and 
Japan  to  join  us  in  pledging  $100  million  a 
year  over  five  years  to  create  a  Multilateral 
Intestment  Fund  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  This  Fund  is  a  key  part  of  the 
President's  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Ini- 
tiative and  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  ena- 
bling countries  to  move  from  aid  to  trade 
and  private  investment  as  the  principal  en- 
gines of  economic  growth. 


In  each  case,  both  strong  U.S.  leadership 
and  a  community  of  interests  are  essential 
to  catalyze  a  broad  worldwide  response. 

Four,  we  envision  more  creative  use  of 
trade  and  investment  policies  as  vehicles  to 
promote  U.S.  interests  in  world  economic 
growth,  as  well  as  to  enhance  our  own  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Central  to  these  efforts  over  the  past  four 
years  Has  been  our  determination  to  pursue 
a  successful  conclusion  to  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  trade  negotiations.  We  continue  to 
believe  that  the  Uruguay  Round  has  pro- 
found political  as  well  as  economic  implica- 
tions for  the  shape  of  the  world  in  the  next 
century.  Successful  conclusion  of  the  round 
is  essettial  for  the  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility 6f  the  emerging  Eastern  European  de- 
mocracies, as  well  as  the  wide  i^nge  of  devel- 
oping Countries  who  will  ultimately  rely  on 
expansion  of  world  trade — not  aid— as  the 
primary  vehicle  to  generate  employment  op- 
portunities and  sustainable  economic 
growth. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  the  President's  En- 
terprise for  the  Americas  Initiative  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive  effort  to  promote 
econoreic  growth  and  stability  in  the  region, 
combining  free  trade  and  investment— the 
primary  vehicles  for  growth— with  debt  relief 
and  environmental  initiatives. 

As  an  important  step  toward  the  eventual 
goal  of  hemispheric  free  trade,  the  Adminis- 
tration intends  to  seek  a  North  America 
Free  Trade  Area  with  Mexico  and  Canada, 
which  we  are  convinced  promises  important 
econonttic  benefits  for  all  three  countries. 
Since  the  President's  announcement  last 
June  of  his  desire  to  seek  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico,  we  have  engaged  in  exten- 
sive consultations  with  Congress  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Canada's  participation  in  these 
talks  will  establish  a  free  trade  zone 
througtoout  the  world's  largest  market, 
worth  over  $6  trillion  and  including  more 
than  360  million  consumers.  The  resulting 
stimulus  to  exports  and  the  creation  of  new 
businets  opportunities  would  act  as  a  signifi- 
cant engine  of  growth  and  employment  gen- 
eration. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  worked 
actively  with  our  Asian  partners  in  the  Asia 
Pacifia  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC),  to  ad- 
vance market-oriented  cooperation  among 
member  states. 

Our  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  program 
has  be*n  an  important  vehicle  in  ensuring  an 
open  afid  liberal  investment  climate  for  U.S. 
investors  and  exporters.  Over  the  past  year, 
we  completed  negotiations  with  Poland  and 
CzechoBlovakia  and  are  actively  negotiating 
with  nine  other  countries  which  are  in  the 
process  of  undertaking  economic  restructur- 
ing programs. 

Finally,  we  will  be  challenged  to  pursue 
more  rigorous  U.S.  diplomacy,  in  the  con- 
text of  a  State  Operations  budget  that  re- 
flects 4n  activist  approach  to  the  diplomatic 
challenges  of  a  changing  world  stage.  I  would 
again  reiterate  our  need  for  funding  flexibil- 
ity, especially  as  it  relates  to  our  ability  to 
transfer  funds  among  accounts  within  our 
very  tight  State  Department  Operations 
budget. 

BILATERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Bilateral  military  and  economic  assistance 
will  remain  an  essential  tool  in  advancing 
U.S.  interests  through  the  1990'8,  assuming 
the  necessary  flexibility  can  be  provided  to 
meet  emerging  needs.  No  other  vehicle  at 
our  dl8|x>sal  is  as  well  suited  to  provide  time- 
ly support  to  our  allies  and  friends  around 
the  world.  Our  interests  in  political  plural- 
ism, market-driven  economic  development. 
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peace-making,  and  strengthening  alliances- 
all  can  be  advanced  by  prudent  use  of  bilat- 
eral assistance  resources. 

For  FY  1992,  our  request  for  discretionary 
budget  authority  for  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams total  $13.1  billion.  That  marks  a  6.5% 
increase  over  the  112.3  billion  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  FY  1991.  Highlights  of  this 
request  by  category  are  as  follows: 

$4.65  billion  in  Foreign  Military  Financing 
(FMP),  supporting  a  program  level  of  $4.92 
billion. 

$3.24  billion  In  Economic  Support  Funding, 
up  from  $3.14  billion. 

$1.3  billion  in  development  assistance,  the 
same  as  the  prior  year. 

$800  million  for  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa. 

$400  million  for  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, a  slight  increase  the  FY  91  appropria- 
tion. 

$160  million  for  the  Multilateral  Assistance 
Initiative  for  the  Philippines. 

$1.3  billion  for  bilateral  PLr-480  food  aid, 
supporting  the  export  of  5.9  million  metric 
tons  of  U.S.  commodities. 

$171  million  for  anti-narcotics  assistance, 
plus  additional  security  and  development  as- 
sistance resources  to  support  these  efforts. 

MULTILATEUIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  multilateral  development  banks, 
we  are  requesting  $1.7  billion  in  FY  1992 
budget  authority,  up  from  $1.6  billion  in  FY 
1991.  This  includes  $1.1  billion  in  funding  for 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  soft-loan  window  of  the  World  Bank, 
which  provides  concessionary  financing  to 
the  world's  poorest  countries,  as  well  as  full 
funding  for  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  other  re- 
gional development  banks. 

Our  FY  1992  budget  request  also  contains 
$12.2  billion  in  budget  authority  for  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  as  provided 
for  in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  This  is 
to  ensure  that  the  Fund  has  the  resources 
necessary  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  as  the 
world's  principal  monetary  institution.  In 
the  Third  World,  IMF  arrangements  support 
market-oriented  adjustment  and  underpin 
debt  reduction  operations  in  support  of  the 
Brady  Plan.  The  Fund  has  also  spearheaded 
economic  reform  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  re- 
sponded vigorously  to  assist  countries  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

In  addition,  we  are  seeking  $250  million  for 
voluntary  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations Including  the  U.N.  Development 
Program  ($115  million)  and  UNICEF  ($55  mil- 
lion). 

REFUGEES  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  United  States  continues  to  play  a  pre- 
eminent role  in  addressing  the  plight  of  the 
world's  refugees— through  our  international 
assistance  and  domestic  resettlement  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  our  diplomatic  efforts  in 
support  of  permanent  solutions  to  refugee 
situations. 

For  FY  1992,  we  are  requesting  $491  million 
for  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance,  up 
ftK>m  $486  million  In  FY  1991. 

For  our  refugee  assistance  programs  over- 
seas, we  seek  $233  million  in  FY  1992  funding, 
a  $20  million  increase  over  the  FY  1991  level. 
These  programs  will  continue  to  focus  on 
basic  life-sustaining  activities  for  the  most 
vulnerable  groups  and  support  lasting  solu- 
tions through  opportunities  for  voluntary  re- 
patriation and  local  integration. 

To  finance  refugee  admission  and  resettle- 
ment, we  seek  $192  million  In  FY  1992  fund- 
ing. This  will  cover  the  expenses  of  an  esti- 


mated 120,000  refugees — about  the  same  num- 
ber as  last  year.  Most  refugee  admissions 
will  be  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam, 
but  there  will  also  be  admissions  from  EJast- 
em  Europe,  Africa.  Latin  America,  and  the 
Near  East.  Family  reunification  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  priority,  as  will  the  resettle- 
ment of  persecuted  religious  minorities  and 
former  political  prisoners. 

In  addition,  we  request  $20  million  to  re- 
plenish the  President's  Emergency  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Fund,  to  enable  us 
to  respond  to  unforeseen  refugee  and  migra- 
tion needs  worldwide. 

Another  important  component  of  our 
international  development  assistance  re- 
quest is  our  $200  million  request  for  Peace 
Corps  operating  expenses. 

INVESTING  IN  DIPLOMACY 

The  Gulf  crisis  provides  a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  "front  line"  role  played  by  the 
State  Department  in  protecting  American 
citizens  and  defending  American  Interests 
abroad.  This  is  an  increasingly  expensive  re- 
sponsibility, exacerbated  by  the  demands  on 
the  Department  to  expand  operations  to 
meet  new  political  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties around  the  globe.  Fluctuations  in  ex- 
change rates,  higher  rates  of  overseas  infla- 
tion, and  the  continuing  need  to  enhance  the 
security  of  our  posts  and  personnel  abroad 
further  magnify  the  problem.  Today  we  face 
a  potential  and  worrisome  weakening  of  our 
foreign  affairs  infrastructure  at  a  time  when 
we  are  being  called  upon  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary and  new  challenges. 

Since  January  1989,  we  have  placed  a  high 
priority  on  strengthening  our  ability  to 
manage  scarce  resources: 

To  better  match  national  interests  to 
available  resources,  we  are  taking  steps  to 
better  integrate  policy  planning  with  the 
budget  process. 

To  strengthen  foreign  service  personnel 
management,  we  have  begun  to  Implement 
key  proposals  made  by  the  Bremer  and 
Thomas  commissions. 

To  conserve  personnel  and  financial  re- 
sources, we  have  set  up  a  new  center  in 
Rosslyn.  Virginia,  to  process  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugee  and  asylum  applica- 
tions from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  can  serve 
as  a  model  to  meet  future  consular  and  im- 
migration demands. 

To  strengthen  our  physical  plant  abroad, 
we  have  put  into  place  a  professional  prop- 
erty management  system  and  begun  imple- 
mentation of  a  five  year  integrated  plan 
which  addresses  new  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, repair,  and  maintenance. 

To  enhance  the  cost-effectiveness  of  our  se- 
curity efforts,  we  have  begun  to  implement 
reforms  to  link  our  wide-ranging  efforts  at 
over  250  posts  abroad  to  country-specific 
threat  profiles. 

For  State  Department  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, we  are  requesting  $2.05  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  FY  1992,  an  increase  of 
$179  million  over  the  current  year.  This  is 
the  minimal  level  of  resources  we  need  to 
fund  our  overseas  and  domestic  oiwratlons: 
over  two  thirds  of  the  increase  compensates 
for  price  increases  and  exchange  rate 
changes.  The  remainder  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port several  specific  funding  requirements: 

Expanding  our  diplomatic  presence  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Elastem  Europe  ($25  mil- 
lion). 

Responding  to  Increased  immigration  proc- 
essing requirements  necessitated  by  passage 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990  (S24  million). 

Strengthening  our  information  and  finan- 
cial systems  by  improving  our  infrastructure 
($13.5  million). 
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In  the  Foreign  Buildings  account,  we  have 
requested  $570  million  in  FY  1992  funding.  Of 
this  toul,  S440  million  represents  the  first 
installment  of  a  five  year,  $2.35  billion  pro- 
gram to  address  the  Department  of  State's 
most  urgent  facility  replacement  priorities, 
including  embassies  In  Bangkok  and  Bogota. 
Our  goal  is  to  restore  the  safety,  security, 
and  workability  of  our  aging  but  valuable  In- 
ventory of  overseas  facilities. 

We  are  also  seeking  $130  million  in  funding 
for  the  Moscow  Embassy  project.  It  is  Imper- 
ative that  we  make  a  decision  now  on  a  new 
building  so  we  can  begin  to  operate  as  soon 
as  possible  in  appropriate,  secure  space. 

CONTRIBLTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  President  has  emphasized  the  urgency 
of  restoring  financial  viability  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. After  several  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  the  Administration,  we 
are  pleased  to  report  significant  movement 
toward  budgetary  and  administrative  reform 
within  the  U.N.  and  its  afniiated  agencies. 
No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  response  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  recent 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could  deny  the 
importance  to  U.S.  interests  of  a  financially 
healthy  United  Nations  system. 

We  remain  absolutely  conunitted  to  full 
funding  for  U.S.  assessed  contributions,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  and  to  paying 
our  prior  year  arrearages  over  the  next  four 
years.  We  appreciate  the  full  funding  we  re- 
ceived for  FY  1991.  which  included  initial 
funding  toward  the  necessary  process  of  ar- 
rears clearance.  For  FY  1992.  we  are  request- 
ing $750  million  in  budget  authority  to  meet 
our  current  assessments  to  international  or- 
ganizations, plus  an  additional  $371  million 
for  arrears  clearance,  to  be  paid  out  over  the 
following  four  years.  For  international 
peacekeeping  activities,  we  are  requesting 
$69  million  to  meet  oui  full  funding  obliga- 
tions, plus  $132  million  for  arrearages. 

PL'BUC  DIPLOMACY 

Public  diplomacy  will  be  one  of  our  moat 
valuable  tools  as  we  seek  to  encourage  the 
worldwide  tide  of  democracy  and  political 
pluralism.  For  the  valuable  work  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  we  are  requesting  $1.3 
billion  in  FY  1992  funding,  up  slightly  trom 
the  prior  year.  Within  this  level,  a  new  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  information  and  cul- 
tural programs  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Islamic  world. 

CONCLUSION 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  and  the  Members 
of  this  Committee  in  the  coming  months  to 
mobilize  the  resources  needed  to  carry  out 
our  ambitious  foreign  affairs  agenda. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Treasury  Department  released 
its  long  awaited  study  on  Federal  de- 
posit insui*ance. 

Unfortunately,  what  Treasury  pro- 
poses does  not  go  far  enough,  consider- 
ing the  problems  in  the  financial  indus- 
try. 
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Today,    Congressman    Rick    Lehman  Federal  priority,  especially  as  the  esti- 

and  I  are  again  introducing  legislation  mates   of   the   long-term   cost   of  the 

which  would,  as  the  Treasury  Depart-  FSLIC  crisis  continue  to  rise. 
ment  proixjses,  ban  brokered  deposits        While  the  FDIC  is  not  now  able  to 

and  establish  risk  based  premiums.  provide  data  on  the  number  of  persons 

But  we  propose  to  do  more,  because  who  hold  multiple  accounts  in  excess  of 

more  needs  to  be  done.  $100,000.  a  recent  survey  by  the  Inde- 

Treasury  says  we  should  study  limit-  pendent  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 

Ing  deposit  insurance.  Our  legislation  ica  sheds  light  on  the  subject. 
requires  it.  in  a  scientific  nationwide  survey,  the 

To  further  limit  taxpayer  losses,  our  IBAA  asked  838  respondents  this  ques- 

bill  makes  Federal  deposit  insurance  tion: 

look  more  like  an  actual  system  of  in-       In  all  your  saving  and  checking  accounts. 
surance.  Specifically,  we  provide  a  10-  including  CDs,  money  market  accounts  and 
percent      deductible— or      haircut— for  I^^s.  approximately  how  much  do  you  cur- 
amounts  insured  above  $50,000,  up  to  rently  have  in  total? 
$100,000.  Of  those  who  responded,  6  percent,  or 

We  also  require  that  banks  disclose  roughly  1  person  out  of  17,  said  they 
to  consumers  the  safety  and  soundess  had  accounts  totaling  more  than 
ratings  issued  by  Federal  regulators.  $100,000.  Seventy-six  percent  had  ac- 
Consumers  pay  for  these  ratings,  and  counts  totalling  less  than  $75,000. 
they  have  the  right  to  know  which  As  the  FSLIC  catastrophe  showed, 
banks  are  safe,  and  which  are  not.  often  institutions  which  pay  the  high- 
Most  of  my  colleagues  have  heard  est  yields  are  those  which  are  can- 
that  the  FDIC  Bank  Insurance  Fund  didates  for  collapse.  Desperate  for 
will  probably  be  broke  next  year.  In-  funds,  they  pay  a  higher  than  market 
credibly.  Treasury  has  no  proposal  on  rate  for  big-ticket,  insured  accounts. 
how  to  recapitalize  this  fund  for  imme-  Let's  take  a  look  at  history.  Accord- 
dlate  solvency.  ing    to    the    April    27.    1990    American 

Our  bill  does.  The  measure  we  intro-  Banker,    the    highest    retail,    6-month 

duce  today  closes  a  loophole  and  re-  certificate  of  deposit  yields  offered  on 

quires  very  large  banks  to  pay  FDIC  April  18.  1990,  less  than  1  year  ago,  were 

premiums    on    foreign    deposits.    That  as  follows: 

would  add  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  Percent 

bank  Insurance  fund.  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust,  Hart- 

As  Congress  considers  overdue  reform        ford  9.00 

in  our  system  of  deposit  insurance,  I  Columbia  S&L.  Irvine,  CA  8.87 

hope  my  colleagues  consider  the  initia-  citytrust,  Bridgeport.  CT  8.84 

tlves    Representative    Lehman    and    I  Maine  Savings  Bank.  Portland  8.78 

offer  todav  Bank  of  New  England,  Boston  8.75 

Let  me  describe  in  detail  the  various        Of     these     five     institutions,     only 

partsof  this  comprehensive  proposal.  Citytrust,  of  Bridgeport.  CT.  received 

To  limit  losses  to  the  taxpayer,  the  other     than     the     lowest     rating     by 

Federal    Government    should    provide  Veribanc. 

protection     to    savers    only     on     one        What  do  we   know  about  the  other 

$100,000  account.  While  this  may  sound  four  low-rated  institutions  which  paid 

like  a  restatement  of  current  law.  it  such  very  high  rates  for  funds,  knowing 

most  definitely  is  not.  Contrary  to  pop-  ^^'^  well  that  the  taxpayer  would  pick 

ular   understanding,    the    law    requires  ^P  the  tab  on  these  CD's  in  the  event  of 

the  Federal  Government  to  provide  de-  failure?  What  do  they  have  in  common? 
posit  insurance  up  to  $100,000  per  ac-        All  of  them  have  failed. 
count,  not  per  individual.  Connecticut   Bank    and   Trust,    with 

Frankly,  we  cannot  afford  to  provide  W.4  billion  in  assets,  had  49  percent  of 
such  extensive  coverage.  The  Federal  ^^^  loans  tied  up  in  real  estate  in  a  soft- 
safety  net  was  originally  designed  to  enlng  real  estate  market.  The  bank's 
protect  the  smaller  savers.  problem  real  estate  loans  as  a  percent- 

The  most  eloquent  rationale  for  this  age  of  capital  and  loan  loss  reserves 

protection  was  included  in  the  commit-  equaled  78.6  percent.  Nationwide,  the 

tee  report  on  the  New  York  Assembly  average  percentage  of  problem  real  es- 

blll  which  established  the  Nation's  first  tate    loans    was    15.4    percent.    It    was 

deposit   insurance   system   in    1828.    It  seized  by  the  FDIC  on  January  6.  1991. 
said:  The  Bank  of  New  England,  with  $14.3 

The  loss  by  Insolvency  of  banks  falls  upon  billion  in  assets,  had  32.4  percent  of  its 

the  farmer,  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer,  loans  in  real  estate.  Its  problem  real 

who  are  least  acquainted  with  the  condition  estate  loans  as  a  percentage  of  capital 

of  banks,  and  who.  of  all  others,  are  most  and   loan   loss  reserves  equalled   103.5 

lUy  equipped  either  to  guard  against  or  sus-  percent.   It   has.   of  course,   since   col- 

taln  a  loss  by  their  failure.  lapsed,  at  substantial  cost  to  the  tax- 

Those  111  equipped  to  sustain  a  loss  payer.  The  colossal  collapse  of  this  in- 
due to  a  bank  failure  should  be  our  stitution  was  widely  reported. 
concern.  Providing  $100,000  in  deposit  The  $1.54  billion  asset  Maine  Savings 
Insurance  coverage  per  person  protects  Bank,  with  an  astounding  86.8  percent 
those  Interests.  The  Interests  of  others,  of  its  loans  committed  to  real  estate, 
who  are  better  equipped  to  provide  had  an  even  more  astounding  438  per- 
their  own  protection,  should  not  be  a  cent  in  problem  real  estate  loans  when 
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measured  against  capital  and  reserves. 
Maine  Savings  Bank  failed  last  week. 

Still  another  institution  paying  a 
high  yield  on  deposits,  Columbia  Sav- 
ings and  Loan,  Irvine,  CA,  was  very 
shaky.  With  $9  billion  in  assets,  if  held 
substantial  amounts  of  junk  bonds.  Co- 
lumbia Savings  and  Loan  failed  last 
month. 

Undar  our  current  system,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  encourages  deposits 
in  theae  institutions,  rather  than  more 
prudently  rim  enterprises,  through  an 
open  ended  system  of  deposit  insur- 
ance. Limiting  deposit  insurance  cov- 
erage to  $100,000  per  person  would  be  a 
step  towards  curbing  a  system  in  which 
profits,  in  the  form  of  very  high  yields, 
are  privatized,  while  losses,  which  ac- 
crue to  the  taxpayer  when  an  institu- 
tion fails,  are  socialized. 

This  measure  also  requires  that  Fed- 
eral regulators  institute  a  system  of 
risk-based  deposit  insurance  by  the  end 
of  1991.  The  current  system  assesses 
the  same  deposit  insurance  premium  to 
well-run  institutions  as  it  does  to  those 
run  by  high-fliers.  This  provides  a  per- 
verse Incentive  to  engage  in  risky  ac- 
tivities. A  risk-based  premium  would 
measure  the  risk  of  assets,  as  well  as 
liabilities,  since  the  risk  to  the  insur- 
ance funds  clearly  derive  as  much  from 
the  asset  as  they  do  from  the  liability. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story  about 
why  we  must  reduce  taxpayer  exposure 
in  OUT  deposit  insurance  system.  At 
year  end  1989,  federally  insured  ac- 
counts in  banks,  savings  and  loans  and 
credit  unions  totaled  $2.9  trillion — a 
staggering  amount  of  Federal  liability. 
To  cover  that  exposure,  the  combined 
amount  of  funds  available  from  the 
Bank  Insurance  fund,  the  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  fund  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
fund  was  a  paltry  $15.1  billion. 

The  situation  has  deteriorated  rap- 
idly since  then.  The  total  reserves  now 
on  hand  is  closer  to  $9  billion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  January  25,  1991.  American 
Banker,  the  Bank  Insurance  fund  will 
have  a  $4  billion  deficit  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

To  further  limit  losses  to  the  tax- 
payer, we  should  take  a  step  toward 
making  our  system  of  Federal  deposit 
insurance  look  more  like  an  actual  sys- 
tem of  insurance.  Specifically,  a  10  per- 
cent deductible  for  amounts  insured 
above  $50,000.  up  to  $100,000,  is  part  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  a  very 
well-run  Wisconsin  savings  and  loan, 
who  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  this 
"hairout"  approach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  financial  discipline  in  Fed- 
eral deposit  Insurance,  reminded  me  of 
a  quotation  by  financier  Bernard  Ba- 
ruch.  He  noted  that  "the  return  of  your 
money  is  more  important  than  the  re- 
turn en  your  money."  For  larger  de- 
positors, this  should  be  the  operating 
principle,  but  under  the  current  sys- 
tem, it  is  not. 
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Under  this  legislation,  76  percent  of 
all  depositors,  according  to  the  IBA  fig- 
ures, would  have  accounts  100  percent 
insured.  The  individual  who  seeks  in- 
surance on  a  $100,000  account  would 
face  a  maximum  deductible  of  $5,000. 
The  effect  of  this  tiered  approach  for 
the  largest  insured  depositor  is  an  ef- 
fective 5  percent  deductible. 

The  bill  would  also  rein  in  a  runaway 
expansion  of  the  system  of  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  which  has  occurred  as  a 
result  not  of  congressional  policy,  but 
through  administrative  action.  I  refer 
to  the  policy  by  the  FDIC  in  recent 
years  which  extends  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance coverage  for  large  scale  depos- 
its of  pension  plans  of  $1  million  to  $100 
million. 

Banks  have  argxied  that  the  deposit 
insurance  coverage  passes  through  to 
individual  participants  in  the  plan. 
These  participants,  of  course,  do  not 
have  immediate  access  to  their  money, 
nor  have  they  chosen  to  open  accounts 
at  a  particular  federally  insured  insti- 
tution. K  that  institution  fails,  how- 
ever, the  taxpayer  must  pick  up  the 
tab  for  millions  upon  millions— all 
from  a  single  account.  By  extending 
blanket  coverage  to  such  accounts,  the 
Federal  Government  relieves  the  pen- 
sion fund  ftom  the  necessity  of  con- 
ducting a  diligent  review  of  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  a  particular  institu- 
tion. This  legislation  would  end  this 
unsafe  and  unsound  practice. 

To  establish  a  new  discipline  in  our 
system  of  deposit  insurance,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  a  bank  must  be  made 
known  to  individual  customers.  The 
Federal  regulators  have  devised  a  sys- 
tem which  provides  some  guidance  in 
this  area.  The  ratings  which  regulators 
use  should  be  shared  with  those  who, 
ultimately,  pay  the  bills  in  the  event  of 
a  failure  of  an  insured  institution— the 
taxpayer. 

Formally  known  as  the  Uniform 
Interagency  Bank  Rating  System,  the 
more  common  name  for  the  ratings  is 
CAMEL.  Five  factors  make  up  the  ac- 
ronym: Capital  adequacy,  asset  qual- 
ity, management,  earnings  and  liquid- 
ity. Each  factor  is  rated  on  a  scale  of  1 
through  5.  With  1  being  the  most  favor- 
able. Combining  the  five  factor  ratings 
brings  about  a  composite  rating  of  1 
through  5,  with  1  indicating  an  institu- 
tion sound  In  nearly  every  aspect  and  5 
indicating  an  institution  with  a  hlgh- 
probablUty  of  failure  in  the  near  term. 

This  legislation  simply  provides  that, 
upon  request  of  any  consumer,  any  in- 
sured depository  institution  shall  dis- 
close the  Federal  safety  and  soundness 
rating.  That  disclosure  shall  include  a 
description  of  the  meaning  of  the 
CAMEL  composite  rating.  In  addition, 
the  Insured  institution  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness rating  by  any  private  organization 
which  compiles  such  ratings,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency. 
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The  effect  of  this  very  proconsumer, 
marketplace  oriented  provision  should 
be  profoundly  positive.  I  am  certain 
those  insured  institutions  which  are 
rated  highly  by  the  regulators  will 
make  that  known  in  their  advertising, 
as  well  they  should.  Those  which  are 
not  will  have  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
increase  their  soundness,  and  thereby 
their  rating,  an  incentive  which  the  de- 
posit insurance  system  unaccountably 
lacks.  The  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  strongly  supports  this  ap- 
proach. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  ban 
brokered  deposits. 

High  yield  deposits  in  shaky  finan- 
cial institutions  are  not  the  sole  cause 
of  our  deposit  insurance  crisis,  but 
they  certainly  contribute  to  the  over- 
all cost.  Consider  the  following  exam- 
ples of  institutions  which  failed  which 
made  use  of  funds  supplied  by  deposit 
brokers  in  search  of  high  yields. 

Alaska  National  Bank  of  the  North, 
Fairbanks,  AK.  had  $200.2  million  in  de- 
posits when  it  failed  in  October  1987.  Of 
this  amount,  $66.8  million  were  in  bro- 
kered deposits. 

Resource  Bank  of  Houston,  which 
failed  in  December  1988,  had  $43.1  mil- 
lion in  deposits.  Thirteen  million  of 
these  were  in  brokered  deposits. 

First  Service  Bank  for  Savings, 
Leominster,  MA,  had  $678.6  million  in 
deposits  when  it  failed  in  March  1989,  of 
which  $315.2  million,  or  nearly  half, 
were  brokered  deposits. 

The  law  now  requires  the  taxpayer  to 
bail  out  these  deposits  just  as  it  ex- 
tends protections  to  the  average  de- 
positor. A  recent  study  found  that  of 
the  50  most  expensive  thrift  resolutions 
in  1988,  36  had  more  than  twice  the  in- 
dustry average  proportional  holdings  of 
brokered  deposits. 

As  an  article  on  the  collapse  of  the 
savings  and  loans  in  the  September 
1990  Washington  Monthly  notes: 

Other  evidence  indicates  that  big  investors 
accounted  for  an  even  greater  share  than 
that  of  the  funds  in  collapsed  S&Ls.  Accord- 
ing to  Tom  Schlesinger  of  the  Southern  Fi- 
nance Project,  a  group  that  is  doing  the  hard 
work  of  sifting  through  the  records  of  failed 
thrifts,  "In  many  Instances  the  biggest  insti- 
tutions that  have  been  bailed  out  have  de- 
posits of  S80,000  or  more  accounting  for  30.  40 
or  50%  of  all  deposits."  That  money  could 
have  been  brokered  or  It  could  have  come  in 
direct,  but  one  thing's  for  sure;  It  didn't 
come  from  small  savers.  It  came  from  Inves- 
tors hunting  for  high  interest— Interest  that 
we're  now  paying  oft  through  the  bailout. 
According  to  Schlesinger,  brokered  deposits 
at  these  thrifts  account  for  25  to  40%  of  all 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  taking  the  steps  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation,  we  can  begin 
to  limit  the  liability  to  the  taxpayers 
when  it  comes  to  financial  deposit  in- 
surance, while  protecting  the  interest 
of  the  overwhelming  number  of  average 
depositors. 

This  legislation,  in  tandem  with  leg- 
islation introduced  in  the  two  previous 
Congresses  and  will  reintroduce  in  this 
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Congress,  which  provides  for  a  single, 
well  capitalized  deposit  insurance  fund 
and  a  single,  strong  financial  regu- 
lator, and  which  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce in  this  Congress,  ensures  that 
those  who  pay  the  bills— the  tax- 
payers—will be  calling  the  shots. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Deposit  Insurance  Modernization  Act 
of  1991. 


D  1640 

TRIBUTE  TO  COLIN  J.  TUGGLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ws  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  place  in  today's 
Record  a  letter  from  Colin  J.  Tuggte  of  Rhine- 
beck,  NY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  I  am 
of  this  young  man. 

I  nominated  Colin  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  he  has  accepted  the  appointment 

His  insight  into  Saddam  Hussein's  strategy, 
the  gulf  war,  and  ttw  protestors  is  astounding 
for  someone  so  young. 

He  wrote  that  when  he  sees  txoadcasts  of 
protestors,  he  cringes. 

And  tliere  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  ttiat  the 
August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  merely  the 
first  step  in  Saddam  Hussein's  grand  plan  of 
conquest. 

He  t>elieves,  like  the  overwtietming  majority 
of  Americans,  that  Presklent  Bush  had  no 
choice  but  to  drive  this  madman  out  of  Kuwait 

He  closed  his  letter  t}y  teHing  me  how  proud 
he  is  of  the  U.S.  flag  I  sent  him,  which  hangs 
proudly  in  his  bedroom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  letter  foHows: 
One  Wolcott  Drtve. 
Rkinebeck.  NY,  January  21. 1991. 
Hon.  Gerald  B.  Solomon, 
Raybum  Building. 
Washington.  DC, 

Dear  Mr.  Solomon:  I  would  like  to  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  calling  me  on  16  Janu- 
ary 1990  and  I  acknowledge  my  support  for 
the  actions  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  16 
January  1990  is  truly  a  day  that  1  will  re- 
member for  the  rest  of  my  life.  There  are 
very  few  days  as  dramatic  as  that.  Five  min- 
utes after  I  finished  by  conversation  with 
you.  the  first  cruise  missiles  fell  in  Bagdhad. 

I  was  so  excited  when  I  told  my  father 
about  our  conversation.  My  father  was  about 
to  turn  the  television  off  when  we  heard  the 
reporter  In  Bagdhad  discuss  the  tracer  fire 
shooting  across  the  sky  and  the  explosions  in 
the  distance.  I  realise  that  you  must  have 
been  extremely  busy  that  night  and  you  can- 
not Imagine  how  greatly  I  appreciate  your 
call. 

Now  that  Annapolis  is  offering  me  an  ai>- 
polntment  to  the  Academy,  I  can  foresee  my- 
self in  a  conflict  such  as  this.  I  of  coarse 
worry  about  my  own  outlook  after  commis- 
sioning. However,  I  also  have  a  cousin  who  is 
in  the  Army  and  is  part  of  the  second  wave 
of  tanks  in  Saudi  Arabia,  PFC  G«orge  S. 
Tuggle.  He  is  a  tank  driver  In  a  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle.  My  Aunt  and  Uncle  are 
very  worried  about  the  prospects  of  their  son 
in  combat,  but,  like  myself,  they  are  ex- 
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tremely  pleased  with  the  job  that  the  U.S.  is 
doing  and  support  the  President's  decisions. 
As  I  watch  the  unfortunate  reports  of  pro- 
test marches  throughout  the  nation  and  even 
across  the  street  from  the  White  House,  I 
cringe.  These  people  are  obviously  confused. 
1  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  you  do.  that 
this  war  is  about  the  price  of  gasoline  at  the 
pump  or  the  economic  stability  of  the  big  oil 
companies.  If  these  people  stayed  in  touch 
with  reality,  they  would  obviously  recognize 
that  the  economic  stability  of  the  entire 
world  is  being  held  hostage  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's self-serving  volitions. 

1  am  100%  confident  that  if  the  President 
had  not  sent  in  some  defensive  forces  into 
Saudi  Arabia  in  Augrust,  Saddam  Hussein 
would  have  enveloped  that  nation  like  he 
swallowed  Kuwait.  During  the  spring  of  1990. 
Saddam  Hussein  made  an  announcement 
that  he  would  conquer  both  Kuwait  and  the 
United  Ai^b  Einirates.  He  has  already  ac- 
complished the  first.  The  only  way  he  could 
accomplish  his  second  goal  would  be  through 
the  use  of  his  air,  sea.  or  land  forces.  Well. 
Mr.  Solomon,  In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  we 
have  already  seen  the  inferiority  of  his  air 
and  sea  forces.  That  would  have  left  him 
with  one  choice.  He  would  have  had  to  con- 
quer the  U.A.E.  by  sending  his  ground  troops 
through  Saudi  Arabia.  And  we  both  know 
that  he  would  not  have  ceased  his  advance 
until  he  destroyed  his  long-time  nemesis,  Is- 
rael. 

Saddam  Hussein's  intentions  were  clear. 
This  man  had  a  dream.  Through  the  use  of 
his  extensive  and  "mighty"  military  force, 
he  wanted  to  create  an  Arab  State  with  di- 
rect access  to  three  great  bodies  of  water, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  was  envious  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  wanted  to 
create  a  third  super  power  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  had  to  be  stopped. 

1  believe  that  given  more  time,  the  sanc- 
tions would  not  have  worked.  We  have  seen 
in  previous  wars  and  in  the  current  crisis 
that  Mr.  Hussein  does  not  care  about  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  In  the  war  with  Iran. 
he  used  chemical  warfare  against  his  own 
Kurdish  people  merely  as  a  terror  weapon.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Gulf  War  he  said  that  he 
would  fight  to  the  last  Iraqi  child.  This  man 
Is  sick. 

Only  the  Innocent  Iraqi  citizens  would 
have  suffered  if  sanctions  were  given  more 
time.  All  of  the  available  resources  in  Iraq 
would  have  been  channelled  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  Army.  If  we  had  given  sanctions 
more  time,  and  after  two  years  they  hadn't 
worked,  what  option  would  we  have  bad  left? 
All  of  our  public  support  in  the  U.S.  would 
have  dwindled  and  the  morale  and  readiness 
of  the  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  would  have 
been  hurt.  Action  was  the  only  option. 

On  16  January  1990,  President  Bush,  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  made  a  very  wise  deci- 
sion to  activate  Operation  Desert  Storm.  No- 
body wants  a  war  and  clearly  the  President 
tried  to  avoid  this  one  through  diplomatic 
means.  However,  Saddam  Hussein  is  clearly 
not  a  rational  man  and  he  would  not  listen 
to  reason.  As  President  Bush  said  on  the 
16th,  "W«  have  no  choice  but  to  drive  Sad- 
dam from  Kuwait  by  force.  We  will  not  fail." 
I  salute  you,  Mr.  Solomon.  You  are  doing  a 
flne  Job  through  your  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  I  thank  you  again  for  call- 
ing me  on  the  16th. 
Sincerely, 

Colin  J.  Tuoole. 
P.8.— When   I   received   my    E^le    Scout 
medal  in  1969,  I  was  awarded  an  American 
nag  that  (lew  over  the  capitol  building.   I 


have  had  this  very  special  flag  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  my  bedroom  ever  since.  If  at  all 
possible,  could  you  please  send  me  a  signed 
photograph  of  yourself.  I  would  like  to  hang 
such  a  photograph  next  to  the  flag  in  support 
of  ray  Congressman  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
time  and  God  Bless. 

Mr.   Speaker,  with  young   men   like  this, 
America's  future  is  in  good  hands. 


HOSPICE  COVERAGE  UNDER 
MEDICAID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reintroduce  legislation  to  n:»ke  hospice  cov- 
erage a  mandatory  benefit  under  the  Medicaid 
Program.  This  compassionate  and  cost-effec- 
tive servkie  which  serves  the  terminally  ill  and 
their  families  was  made  an  option  under  Med- 
icaid in  legislation  passed  and  enacted  during 
the  99th  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  the  hos- 
pice Medicare  t)enefrt  was  made  permanent. 
More  recently,  in  the  Omnitxjs  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990,  an  increase  in  Medi- 
care hospice  reimbursements  was  enacted.  I 
was  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor  of  these 
pieces  of  legislation  and  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  today  to  extend  the  MedlcakJ 
hospce  t>enefit.  This  nneasure  had  82  cospon- 
sort  in  the  last  Congress.  In  reintroducing  this 
meesure,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Mr.  Waxman.  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  Sutscommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  Mr.  GradisON, 
ranking  member  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  40  other  cosponsors. 

Hospice  is  tfie  practice  of  caring  for  the  ter- 
minally ill  in  their  homes  and  communities,  in 
a  familiar  setting  among  family  and  friends. 
Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  enor- 
fTxxiS  growth  in  the  hospkie  nxjvement. 
Today,  there  are  over  1 ,700  fiospice  programs 
in  operation  throughout  the  country,  1,000  of 
wtifch  are  full-service  programs  certified  by 
Medicare. 

Through  this  inrx)vative  means  of  care  and 
support  a  team  of  health  care  professionals 
and  other  specialists  strives  to  rreke  the  re- 
mainder of  a  patient's  life  as  comfortable  and 
meaningful  as  possible  by  providing  medk^l 
and  therapeutk:  attention  at  home.  In  this  way, 
hospice  helps  people  cope  with  the  physk^al, 
ermtional,  and  spiritual  hardships  of  termir^l 
illness.  This  is  enormousty  important,  not  only 
for  the  patient,  txjt  for  their  family,  as  well. 

Just  as  important  as  the  humanitarian  con- 
tributkjns  of  hospice,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
hospice  programs  save  nx>ney.  Hospice  al- 
lows peojsle  to  move  out  of  acute  care  facili- 
ties, and  Into  less  expensive  care  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtwn  the  legislation  making 
hospice  an  optk)n  urxJer  Medk:akj  was  first  in- 
troduced, it  was  with  the  aim  of  making  this 
forrn  of  care  for  the  terminally  ill  available  to 
ttxise  with  k}w  inconries  and  their  families. 
While  the  Medcare  benefit  makes  hospice 
available  to  the  eUerly  and  disabled,  who  rep- 
resent a  large  proportion  of  ttwse  wtx>  coukj 
benefit  from  hospice,  Mednaid  tieneficiaries. 


wtx>  are  irKkgerrt,  disabled,  or  both,  still  do  not 
have  needed  access  to  the  same  servk^es. 

Unfortunately,  the  group  without  hospice 
coverage  includes  a  large  number  of  AIDS  pa- 
tients, and  will  include  many  more  as  this  trag- 
k:  disease  spreads.  As  you  krxnv,  AIDS  is  one 
of  the  gnaatest  epkJemKS  to  strike  this  country. 

There  is  obvkkisly  a  pressing  need  to  care 
for  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  persons  who 
are  dyir^  of  AIDS,  and  this  must  be  done  in 
the  most  cost-effective  and  compassionate 
manner  possible.  Hospk»,  with  its  combina- 
tion of  iivpatient  and  out-patient  care,  provides 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  providing  for 
this  group.  Last  year,  hospwes  cared  for  25 
percent  of  all  those  who  died  of  AIDS.  Cieariy, 
it  is  a  highly  desirable  servk». 

The  large  arxj  rapidly  growing  number  of  ir>- 
travenous  drug  atxjsers  among  AIDS  patients 
is  a  furtfier  incentive  to  expand  access  to  hos- 
pk:e.  These  indivkjuals  are  often  homeless  or 
come  fi'om  unstat>le  living  situations  whk;h  do 
no  altow  for  appropriate  care  at  home  without 
outside  assistance.  Hospk:e  is  already  provid- 
ing the  best  possitjie  care  for  this  group.  Ex- 
panding \he  hospk:e  Medicaid  bienefit  through 
this  legislation  will  enable  many  more  AIDS 
patients  to  receive  the  care  ttiey  need  in  hos- 
prce  programs.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  forced 
into  expensive  acute  care  settings  or,  worse, 
into  the  streets. 

Because  of  the  AIDS  epklemic,  Vhe  cost 
savings  of  hospk^e  care  will  be  even  more  sig- 
nificant. Here,  we  may  take  a  lesson  from 
local  efforts  to  cope  with  ttie  disease  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  most  recent  data  avail- 
able indk^te  that  the  average  cost  of  caring 
for  an  AIDS  patient  during  the  last  year  of  life 
is  about  3  to  4  times  more  expensive  in  cities 
whKh  do  rrat  make  extensive  use  of  hospice 
programs  as  compared  with  those  cities  tfiat 
do.  Hospk^  care  must  be  expanded  to  keep 
costs  down  as  an  increasing  number  of  irKJi- 
gent  patients  seek  treatment  for  AIDS. 

Although  it  is  encouraging  that  many  states 
currently  provkje  fiospk^e  care  to  Medk^akj 
beneficiaries,  I  believe,  along  with  ttie  other 
cosponsors  of  this  t>ill,  that  the  current  need  is 
great  enough  to  warrant  making  the  hospk;e 
Medk:ald  benefit  mandatory.  The  bill  wouU  be- 
come effective  for  calendar  quarters  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1 ,  1 992.  If  necessary,  states 
woukj  be  alk)wed  additional  time  to  enact  any 
required  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  approval  to  this  measure  to  provkJe 
access  to  hospice  coverage  for  those  wfio 
need  it  most,  while  saving  taxpayer  and  gov- 
emment  funds  in  the  process. 
A  copy  of  the  text  of  this  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  REQUIRING  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF 
HOSPICE  CARE. 

(a)  III  General.— Section  1902(a)(10)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "(18)," 
after  "(17),",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)(iv),  by  inserting 
"and  (W)"  after  "(17)". 

(b)  ffl-FEcnvE  Date. — (l)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  (except  as  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
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for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1992,  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendments  have  been  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  funds)  in  order  for 
the  plan  to  meet  the  additional  requirements 
imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section,  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure 
to  meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  tie- 
glnning  after  the  close  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legislative 
session,  each  year  of  such  session  shaJl  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature. 


PETITION  TO  RECTIFY  THE  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  RO- 
MANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  tere  to  present  to  the 
Confess  a  petition  which  was  drawn 
up  by  students  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  at  the  Espirito  Santo 
School  in  Fall  River.  MA.  These  young 
people  became  very  concerned,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  be,  about  the  fate  of 
children  in  Romania.  They  read  in 
school,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
their  teachers,  Michael  Vieira,  who  I 
am  pleased  to  say  was  a  member  of  my 
staff  in  my  congressional  district, 
about  the  children  of  Romania  who 
were  the  most  poignant  victims  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime.  They  are  children 
who,  when  that  regime  was  fortunately 
overthrown  because  it  was  one  of  the 
most  brutal  in  recent  memory,  were 
left  behind.  They  were  children  who 
were  left  without  parents,  children 
without  resources,  children  without 
the  basic  decent  minimum  of  existence 
that  human  beings  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
people  at  the  Espirito  Santo  School, 
they  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  these 
children.  They  are  here  in  America. 
They  are  not  able,  obviously,  in  a  phys- 
ical way  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
these  children  in  Romania,  but  they 
understand  what  it  can  mean  if  you 
live  in  a  democracy;  they  understand 
both  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
which  can  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  students  have  cir- 
culated petitions.  These  petitions  have 
been  important  because  they  are  not 
only  in  and  of  themselves  an  expression 
of  interest,  but  they  have  helped  a 
large  number  of  people  in  Fall  River 
with  the  problem. 


I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  just 
read  the  petition.  I  am  going  to  insert 
a  copy  of  it  here.  They  have  got  well 
over  a  thousand  people  to  sign,  and 
they  are  continuing  to  get  sigrnatures,  I 
believe. 

PETmoN  To  Rectify  the  CoNDmoNS  of  the 
Children  of  Romania 

We  the  undersigned  wish  to  express  our 
deep  concern  of  the  abusive  conditions  which 
the  children  of  Romania  are  forced  to  en- 
dure. These  innocent  children  are  treated 
worse  than  an  animal,  and  are  forced  to  live 
under  inhuman  conditions. 

We.  the  undersigned,  request  that  Con- 
gressman Barney  Frank  present  our  petition 
to  President  Bush  and  make  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  making 
the  United  States  government  and  people 
aware  of  this  inhuman  treatment. 

This  is  a  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  comply  with. 
My  congratulations  to  Sister  Mildred 
Morrissey,  the  principal  of  the  school; 
Mike  Vieira,  but  mostly  to  the  young 
people  themselves  for  their  compas- 
sion. We,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  leader- 
ship of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman],  and  others 
took  some  actions  last  year  on  behalf 
of  these  children.  We  provided  some 
funds,  and  we  tried  to  exercise  some  le- 
verage. We  must  do  more.  There  is  no 
moral  cause  more  compelling  than  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  young  people 
who  are  totally  innocent  of  anything 
except  living  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  and  being  subjected,  there- 
fore, to  the  most  brutal  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pledge  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Eispirito  Santo 
School,  and  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me,  that  we  will  increase  our  efforts  in 
the  coming  year  to  provide  both  mate- 
rial assistance  and  moral  support  to 
these  children,  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  facilitate  adoption  and 
to  pressure  this  Government  to  do 
more  for  these  children.  This  is  an  im- 
portant moral  claim  l>eing  made  on  all 
of  us,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Flint  neighborhood  in  Fall 
River  and  of  the  Espirito  Santo  School 
for  putting  aside  some  of  the  things 
that  generally  occupy  the  time  of  kids 
their  age  so  that  they  can  present  this 
petition  through  me  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  President, 
to  whom  I  have  sent  the  actual  peti- 
tions. 


WE  NEED  GROWTH  IN  THE  ECON- 
OMY, NOT  GROWTH  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Serrano).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Andrews]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imagine  if  in  1979  someone 
had  come  to  you  and  asked  you  to 
imagine  an  economy  that  was  starved 
for  capital,  a  system  in  which  that 
starvation  for  capital  produced  a  mas- 
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sive  public  bureaucracy  that  was  there 
to  dig  a  serious  part  of  the  financial 
sector  out  of  its  serious  problems. 
Imagine  if  you  were  told  that  this  pub- 
lic bureaucracy  was  created  to  dispose 
of  assets  that  could  probably  never  be 
disposed  of  at  a  profit,  that  would  sub- 
ject both  the  government  and  the  econ- 
omy to  massive  losses  as  a  result  of 
those  problems,  and  imagine  if  you 
were  told  that  anywhere  from  25  to  33 
percent  of  that  coimtry's  deficit  would 
be  consumed  by  the  bailout  of  that  sec- 
tor of  the  financial  system.  If  someone 
came  to  you  in  1979  and  asked  you  to 
imagine  such  a  country  in  1991,  you 
would  probably  guess  it  was  Poland,  or 
Czechoslovakia,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  in  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
that  I  am  describing  today  is  our  own 
country,  the  United  States  of  America. 
and  we  are  living  through  a  recession 
that  is  not  only  short  termed  with  its 
ravages  of  unemployment  but  that  is 
also  long  term  with  its  capital  starva- 
tion. 

We  have  received  the  President's 
budget  message.  We  have  begun  the 
process  of  reviewing  it.  But  the  most 
poignant  evidence  I  heard  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  President's  budget 
message  was  from  an  employer  near 
my  district  in  southern  New  Jersey 
just  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to  visit  this 
mans  plant  where  he  has  20  employees, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  would  like  to 
hire  15  more  people  to  assist  him  in  his 
business  of  fabricating  electronic  prod- 
ucts for  our  space  program,  for  our  de- 
fense program,  and  for  our  weather 
control  system.  He  is  not  going  to  hire 
those  15  people,  and  here  is  why: 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  his  health 
insurance  bill  monthly  is  SIOO.OOO  for  20 
employees.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that 
he  knows  when  he  gets  above  49  em- 
ployees in  his  business  that  the  heavy 
hand  of  OSHA  regulations  will  come  in 
and  cause  him  untold  grief.  Part  of  the 
reason  is  the  fact  that  he  cannot  bor- 
row money,  and  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  capital  starvation 
has  hit  him,  and  it  has  hit  my  part  of 
New  Jersey.  If  it  had  not  hit  him,  he 
woxild  be  hiring  15  more  people  on  the 
private  sector  payrolls.  He  would  be 
buying  15  more  machines,  machines 
manufactured  in  Bridgeport,  CT.  and 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  Capital  starvation 
has  hit  him,  and  it  is  the  problem  long 
term  that  is  not  addressed  by  our  ad- 
ministration's budget  message. 

We  need  growth  in  the  economy,  not 
growth  in  Government,  but  growth  in 
Government  is  what  the  President  is 
proposing.  We  need  relief  from  the  con- 
fiscatory burden  of  taxation  on  individ- 
uals and  businesses  in  this  country,  but 
status  quo,  burdensome  taxation,  as 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  is  what  the 
administration  has  proposed. 
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I  hope  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  us  as 
part  of  this  budget  debate  for  fiscal 
year  1992  will  start  asking  and  answer- 
ing questions  about  how  to  make  our 
economy  grow  again  and  about  how  to 
relieve  our  people  flrom  the  burden  of 
oppressive  and  confiscatory  taxation.  I 
hope  in  the  context  of  this  1992  fiscal 
year  debate  we  will  not  only  seek  new 
answers  but  ask  new  questions  about 
our  economy  in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 
LEAVES  THE  NATION  UNPRE- 
PARED TO  MEET  TOMORROW'S 
CHALLENGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SERRANO).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coyne]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
has  rww  submitted  its  S1.4  trillion  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  Following  last  year's  budget 
reconciliation  guidelines,  there  are  few  major 
surprises  in  the  President's  budget.  There  re- 
main, however,  a  number  of  significant  ques- 
tions about  the  effect  current  fiscarpollcy  will 
have  on  our  country  and  future  generations. 

Members  may  remember  that  only  1  year 
ago  the  administration  forecast  a  fiscal  1992 
deficit  of  only  $25  billion.  With  anticipated  rev- 
enues of  $1,165  trillion,  the  administration  now 
projects  next  year's  deficit  to  be  over  $280  bil- 
lon, with  the  cun-ent  1991  deficit  exceeding 
$300  billion. 

These  numt)ers  are  no  longer  hidden.  Both 
the  administration  and  Congress  have  accept- 
ed the  fact  ttiat  factors  such  as  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  the  resolution  of  savings  and 
loan  problems,  arxl  the  recession  will  cause 
the  deficit  to  reach  historic  heights.  Rather 
than  hide  ttiis  fact  behind  smoke  and  min-ors, 
the  chowe  was  made  last  year  to  control  the 
growth  in  new  Federal  spending  and  adopt  a 
pay-as-you-go  fiscal  strategy. 

A  pay-as-you-go  policy  assumes  that  new 
pnorities  will  be  addressed  either  by  new  reve- 
nues or  cuts  in  existing  programs.  This  admin- 
istration dearly  has  a  set  of  new  (xiorities  for 
domestK  progranrts,  some  of  which  I  applaud, 
such  as  increased  funding  for  highways,  txjt 
missing  from  ttie  equatx>n  are  any  new  reve- 
nues to  realize  ttwse  goals.  Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  simply  takes  a  bite  here  and  a 
cut  there  from  a  host  of  existing  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  result,  the  administration's  budget  is 
largely  an  exercise  in  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  tJASA  is  targeted  for  a  $1 .8  billion  fund- 
ing irwrease,  with  $200  million  set  aside  for 
the  administration's  priority  Manned  Mission  to 
lylars  project  At  ttie  same  time,  roughly  Si  .4 
biHion  would  be  cut  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devetopment,  with  com- 
munity development  t)iock  grants  to  be  re- 
duced by  $300  million  from  last  year's  funding 


fell  to  6.4  percent  of  city  revenues,  compared 
to  the  1980  level  of  17.7  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's,  txxlget 
represents  a  zero-sum  game  for  our  Isjation.  A 
gain  for  NASA  equals  a  loss  for  ottier  domes- 
tic programs  serving  America's  cities  and  conv 
munities. 

The  administration  confidently  predicts  a 
short  recession,  and  I  hope  that  this  forecast 
is  tue,  but  even  a  short  recession  does  not 
seem  to  support  the  elimination  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  workers  put  out  of  work  due  to  un- 
fair foreign  competition.  The  President's  budg- 
et calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  Economic 
Developnnent  Administration  arxj  EDA-admin- 
istared  programs  such  as  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance tjenefrts. 

The  administration  suggests  that  eliminating 
TAA  benefits  will  simply  mean  that  workers 
unemployed  due  to  unfair  trade  competition 
will  be  served  instead  through  existing  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  dislocated  workers 
programs.  Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
request  for  dislocated  worker  assistance  re- 
mains the  same  as  last  year's  appropriation. 
The  result  is  more  work  to  do  without  the  addi- 
tional resources  needed  to  do  the  job  right. 

Whatever  txjdget  savings  claimed  for  elimi- 
nafing  TAA  tienefits  dkj  not  go  to  serve  dis- 
located workers,  txjt,  Instead,  went  to  advarKe 
some  other  administration  priority.  Again,  the 
zero-sum  game  means  that  for  every  winner, 
somebody  loses. 

The  administration's  budget  sends  everyone 
scurrying  about  for  a  slice  of  the  Federal 
budget  pie,  txjt  the  simple  fact  is  that  rx)  mat- 
ter how  the  pie  is  cut,  vital  American  needs 
wil  go  unmet.  Our  chikJren  and  our  commu- 
nities will  go  unserved  and  undernourished. 

At  risk  is  the  future  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States.  Our  failure  to  invest  in  our 
country's  F)hysk:al  infrastructure  and  our  price- 
less human  resources  represents  a  far  greater 
threat  to  this  Nation  than  any  foreign  dk;tator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t)elieve  in  ttie  principle  of 
paying  as  we  go,  but  I  also  believe  we  must 
face  our  responsitjility  to  provide  new  reve- 
nues sufficient  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the 
United  States.  We  can  continue  to  argue  over 
priorities,  bound  by  the  restrictions  of  a  pay- 
as-you-go  policy,  but  unless  we  accept  the 
fact  that  we  must  bring  more  to  the  table,  we 
wil  erode  the  U.S.  position  in  whatever 
emerges  as  a  new  world  order  and  leave  to 
our  children  a  weaker  Amerk:a. 


Members  should  recall  that  Congress  only 
last  year  provided  the  first  funding  irx:rease  for 
CDfiiS's  in  over  8  years.  A  k>ng  overdue  step 
was  being  taken  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
pest  decade,  during  which  Federal  aid  to  cities 
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RESIDENT  BUSH'S  FISCAL  YEAR 
1992  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Presktent  submitted  his  budget  proposal  to  ttie 
Congress.  While  it  is  filled  with  thoughtful  pro- 
visions for  investment  in  America,  such  prom- 
ises are  constrained  by  ecorxjmk:  realities. 

The  record  $1.45  trillkxi  budget  also  esti- 
metes  the  largest  annual  budget  deficit  to 
date — $318  billk)n.  However,  one  positive  as- 
F>sct  of  this  year's  budget  process  is  that  Fed- 
eral outlays  will  t>e  controlled  by  ttie  spending 
lirriits  enacted  under  the  Budget  Enforcenfient 
Act  of  1990.  Defense,  domestic,  and  inter- 
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national  affairs  categories  are  all  bound  by 
spending  caps  which,  if  exceeded,  require 
automate  spending  cuts  in  applk^able  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  added  costs. 

At  th«  forefront  of  this  year's  budget  debate 
will  be  our  funding  prerogatives.  We  are  a 
country  at  war  and  in  a  recessk>n.  These 
events  challenge  our  at}ility  to  craft  a  strong 
budget  polk:y.  Congress  and  the  President 
must  meet  tfids  challenge  to  steer  the  Nation's 
economy  toward  sustained  growth. 

The  Presklent  indcates  his  desire  for  more 
investment  in  infrastructure,  technologrcal  re- 
search, and  hunnan  capital.  Clearly,  we  need 
to  direct  our  resources  to  these  areas.  He 
supports  increased  personal  savings  through 
family  savings  accounts  and  penalty-free  IRA 
withdrawals  for  downpayments  on  first  homes. 
I  have  sponsored  similar  legislation  for  first- 
time  homebuyers. 

One  proposal  whk:h  is  not  prudent  during 
this  period  of  economk;  stresses  is  the  Presi- 
dent's continued  insistence  on  a  capital  gains 
tax  cut.  After  a  protracted  battle  last  year  be- 
tween ttie  administratkjn  and  Congress  over 
deficit  reduction  and  tax  fairness,  this  proposal 
undermines  successes  in  both  areas  by  in- 
creasing ttie  deficit  and  provkjing  a  break  that 
primarily  helps  upper  income  individuals,  with 
little  or  no  relief  for  many  taxpayers. 

Under  the  new  txjc^t  process,  we  are 
going  to  hawe  to  do  more  with  less.  Vital  Fed- 
eral dollars  shouki  be  earmarked  for  the  most 
needed  funding  priorities. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  where  inv 
provements  need  to  tie  made.  First  of  all, 
Presklent  Bush  proposes  a  120  percent  irv 
crease  in  funding  for  the  superconducting 
super  collkJer.  At  the  same  time,  his  budget 
wouki  slash  energy  assistance  for  low-income 
persons  by  36  percent.  It  also  woukj  cut  fund- 
ing for  community  and  regional  devetopment 
programs  by  26  percent,  whkih  does  not  corv 
tribute  to  the  investment  theme  advocated  by 
the  administration. 

The  PreskJent's  budget  also  continues  to  hit 
Medicare  beneficiaries  by  proposing  $25.2  bil- 
lion in  cuts,  paid  for  in  part  by  increased  out- 
of-pocket  costs  for  Medk:are  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ink  is  still  drying  from  the 
$43  nrillion  in  Medk:are  reductions  agreed  to 
in  last  year's  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  I  think 
the  PneskJent  shoukf  consider  reductions  in 
other  areas  where  he  has  proposed  huge  in- 
creasas  before  he  asks  Medk^are  beneficiaries 
to  shoukler  more  budget  cuts. 

The  PreskJent's  budget  does  offer  some 
medk^ine  for  an  ailing  economy,  txjt  it  is  up  to 
us  now  to  get  this  Nation  tiack  on  its  feet 
again.  Much  work  needs  to  be  done,  including: 
Support  and  improvements  in  educatk)n,  op- 
portunities for  our  work  force,  renovatkm  of 
roads  and  txkJges  so  commerce  can  flow  free- 
ly, protectkm  for  our  environnnent,  and  finarv 
cial  soundness  of  Government  sen/nes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  kxik  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  our  colleagues  in  ttie  days  and  weeks 
ahead  to  craft  a  solkJ  budget  for  the  new  fiscal 
year. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  FULL  SUPPORT  FOR 
OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rrr- 
TER]  is  recogmized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  some  in  the  Congress  and 
elsewhere  that  support  for  the  troops 
without  support  for  their  overall  mis- 
sion in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  somehow, 
equivalent  to  full  backing.  Not  so. 

Our  soldiers  in  the  gulf  are  standing 
on  a  rug,  which  is  U.S.  policy  in  the 
gulf.  They  know  their  safety  and  secu- 
rity— and  their  ability  to  he  victori- 
ous— are  directly  related  to  the  stead- 
fastness and  the  decisiveness  of  our 
overall  war  effort.  And  that  includes 
support  on  the  home  front. 

To  say  one  supports  troo];>s  and  not 
policy  is  to,  on  the  one  hand,  back  our 
troops  and  on  the  other,  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  them. 

It  doesn't  work  both  ways,  and  our 
men  and  women  in  the  gulf  are  well 
aware  of  the  difference. 

So,  with  Saddam  Hussein  thanking 
our  protestors,  calling  them  "noble 
souls,"  it  is  obvious  that  he  derives  en- 
couragement from  our  public  dissent 
and  holds  out  the  hope  that  if  he  can 
hunker-down,  bunker-in,  kill  enough 
Americans,  send  them  home  in  body 
bags,  take  enough  prisoners,  the  anti- 
war movement  at  home  will  grow,  per- 
haps to  Vietnam-era  proportions. 

All  the  while,  our  men  and  women 
are  killed,  maimed,  endangered;  all  the 
while,  their  loved  ones  and  friends  are 
frightened  and  pained. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  protestors  and 
demonstrators— thoughtful,  patriotic 
Americans — to  give  peace  a  chance  by 
volunteering  to  hold  back  on  their  pub- 
lic demonstrations  against  our  policy 
and  allow  this  war  to  be  concluded  in 
as  short  a  time  as  is  humanly  possible. 

I  believe  that  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution they  could  make  for  peace  at 
this  time.  Likewise,  that  is  the  kind  of 
"support  for  our  troops"  that  our 
troops  really  want. 


REPEAL  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  FUND- 
RAISING  OF  CHURCHES  AND 
OTHER  CHARITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hoaoland] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
corrects  an  error  of  the  1986  Tax  Act 
which  has  penalized  charities  in  Ne- 
braska and  Minnesota.  This  legislation 
is  Identical  to  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
March,  H.R.  4330. 

The  bill  will  correct  a  problem  which 
has  caused  hardship  for  m&ny  church- 
es, charities,  schools,  veterans  groups, 
and  service  organizations  which  utilize 


licensed  gaming  devices — known  as 
pickle  cards  in  Nebraska,  or  pull-tabs— 
to  raise  funds  for  their  charitable  ac- 
tivities. In  the  technical  corrections 
part  of  the  1986  Tax  Act,  an  obscure  few 
words  extended  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax  [UBIT]  to  the  gaming  ac- 
tivities of  charitable  organizations 
outside  North  Dakota.  Evidently,  only 
nonprofit  organizations  In  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska  are  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision, because  they  are  the  only 
States  that  allow  persons  who  sell 
these  sorts  of  fundraislng  devices  for 
nonprofits  to  be  compensated. 

Until  last  year,  nonprofit  groups 
were  unaware  of  the  change  extending 
the  tax.  This  has  led  to  unforeseen 
back  taxes.  Interest,  and  penalties 
against  the  charities,  in  situations 
where  the  proceeds  of  the  pickle  sales 
had  already  been  spent  for  the  chari- 
table purposes  of  the  organizations.  In 
Nebraska  alone,  there  are  about  230 
charities  and  nonprofits  involved.  One 
organization  alone  owes  the  IRS 
S484,000  in  back  taxes  and  penalties  due 
to  this  provision. 

The  UBIT  was  enacted  in  1950  to  pre- 
vent tax-exempt  organizations  from 
using  their  exempt  status  to  compete 
unfairly  with  taxpaying  businesses. 
However,  in  States  like  Nebraska  and 
Minnesota  where  the  gaming  or  pull- 
tab  activities  are  conducted  only  by 
tax-exempt  organizations,  unfair  com- 
petition does  not  and  cannot  exist.  The 
affected  organizations  justifiably  con- 
tend that  their  gaming  activities  are 
outside  the  intent,  scope,  and  policy  of 
UBIT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Recx>rd  a  copy  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation's 
revenue  estimate  for  H.R.  4320,  which 
corrects  this  portion  of  the  1986  Tax 
Act,  and  also  for  an  alternative  that 
would  merely  repeal  the  back  tax  li- 
ability up  until  January  1,  1990,  the  ap- 
proximate period  when  most  nonprofits 
were  unaware  of  the  tax. 

My  colleagues  from  Nebraska,  Sen- 
ators Jim  Exon  and  Bob  Kerrey  Intro- 
duced identical  legislation  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  (S.  2038)  during  the  last  Con- 
gress and  will  most  likely  reintroduce 
the  legislation  this  year. 

Unless  relief  is  forthcoming,  the  im- 
pact of  back  taxes,  penalties  and  inter- 
est will  deal  a  severe  financial  blow  to 
the  affected  nonprofit  organizations. 
Service  that  these  organizations  bring 
to  our  communities  will  be  negatively 
impacted  in  every  instance  and  alto- 
gether eliminated  in  some. 

Congress  should  repeal  this  tax  on 
churches,  charities,  and  other  non- 
profit groups.  The  Federal  Government 
has  cut  social  programs  and  Increased 
burdens  on  private  charitable  re- 
sources. Our  Nation's  terrible  drug 
problem  has  dramatized  the  need  for 
the  moral  leadership  of  our  religious 
organizations,  at  the  same  time  it  has 
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increased  the  need  for  the  varied  serv- 
ices of  charitable  organizations. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  send  delin- 
quent tax  bills  to  churches  and  to 
other  worthy  nonprofits  in  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota  on  a  theory  that  they 
have  been  competing  with  the  private 
sector.  In  fact,  Nebraska  and  Min- 
nesota prohibit  these  activities  in  the 
private  sector,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  the  only  ones  conducting 
these  axitivities.  They  are  not  compet- 
ing with  the  private  sector,  and  the  un- 
related business  income  tax  should  not 
apply  to  these  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Joint  CoMMnrEE  on  Taxation, 
Washington,  DC,  Augxist  23. 1990. 
Hon.  Peter  Hoagland, 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoagland:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  dated  March  26,  1990,  for  a  reve- 
nue estimate  of  a  proposal  to  exempt  ftom 
the  unrelated  business  income  tax  (UBIT) 
certain  nonprofit  organizations  running 
games  of  chance. 

The  proposal  would  exempt  ffom  UBIT  in- 
come from  games  of  chance  conducted  in 
States  that,  as  of  October  5.  1963.  had  a  law 
in  effect  permitting  the  conduct  of  such 
games  so  long  as  the  activities  were  run  by 
nonprofit  organizations.  Two  altematlvea 
are  proposed.  The  first  alternative  would 
eliminate  UBIT  liability  from  October  23, 
1966.  and  thereafter.  The  second  alternative 
would  repeal  UBIT  liability  from  October  23. 
1966.  to  December  31.  1989,  only. 

We  estimate  that  these  two  alternatives 
would  reduce  Federal  budget  receipts  by  the 
following  amounts: 

(In  millims  of  Mlin) 


Item 


Fncji  years — 


\m       1992       1993       1994       199S      1991-9S 


Repeal  UBIT  trem 

lamnt  end 

tlwreiNef 

Repeal  UBIT  Itditi 
10^3/86 
tlHoucli  12/31/ 
89 


-4 


-40 


-21 


-92 


-61 


I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful  to  you.  If 
we  can  provide  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  Icnow. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  A.  Pearlman. 


D  1700 
TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  THOMAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Serrano).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  flx>m  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  extremely  poorer  today  because  of 
the  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  finest, 
most  humane,  greatest  entertainers  of 
all.  an  all-American  man.  Danny 
Thomas,  who  died  early  today  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Danny  was  able  to  bring  laughter  and 
smiles  to  millions  of  people  over  a  ca- 
reer that  spanned  50  years.  But  that  is 
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only  part  of  this  remarkable  story. 
There  are  generations  of  us  who  know 
Danny  Thomas  as  a  pioneer,  not  only 
in  the  world  of  the  stage,  screen,  and 
live  performances  that  he  gave,  but 
also  as  a  pioneer  with  his  series  Make 
Room  for  Daddy  and  other  television 
serials  that  were  among  the  longest 
running  in  our  country.  He  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  producing  shows  like  The 
Dick  Van  Dyke  Show  and  others. 

It  is  very,  very  instructive  as  Ameri- 
cans to  take  a  look  at  who  and  what  he 
was.  He  was  bom  in  Deerfleld,  MI,  on 
January  6,  1914,  and  raised  pretty  much 
in  Toledo,  OH,  the  fifth  of  10  children. 
He  was  born  of  parents  who  were  Leba- 
nese immigrants.  He  was  an  Arab- 
American.  His  father  was  a  laborer. 

He  was  bom  Muzyad  Yakhoob,  and 
later  changed  his  name  to  Amos  Ja- 
cobs. But  he  took  his  stage  name  from 
two  of  his  brothers,  Danny  and  Thom- 
as. 

After  he  successfully  traveled  in  the 
radio  arena  and  clubs  and  films,  he 
achieved  stardom  in  television.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  America's  favorite  television  co- 
median was  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
type  of  performer  who  could  appeal  to 
every  segment  of  the  American  family. 
His  entertainment  was  not  only  ter- 
rific, but  it  was  very,  very  wholesome. 
I  think  that  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
I>eople  loved  him  as  an  entertainer. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Danny 
Thomas  that  should  be  told.  Danny  was 
appearing  in  a  club  years  and  years  ago 
that  was  closing,  and  he  did  not  have 
two  nickels  to  rub  together.  Danny  was 
a  very  religious  person,  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  told  the  story  that  he 
slipped  into  church  for  a  visit  when  he 
got  his  pink  slip  at  the  club.  He  took 
out  a  pamphlet  given  to  him  that 
extolled  the  virtues  of  St.  Jude  as  the 
patron  saint  of  hopeless  causes,  and,  to 
quote  Danny,  he  said.  "Help  me  find 
my  way  in  life."  In  exchange,  he  prom- 
ised to  build  a  shrine,  he  wasn't  quite 
sure  what  that  would  be,  to  St.  Jude. 

The  rest  is  history.  In  1962,  St.  Judes 
Hospital  opened  in  Tennessee.  That 
hospital  has  treated  more  than  12,000 
children  for  diseases  such  as  leukemia. 
They  have  actually  arrested  that  dis- 
ease in  many  ways. 

Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  a  renowned 
heart  surgeon,  colncidentally,  another 
L>ebanese-American,  said  that  one  child 
saved  at  St.  Jude's  means  1,000  other 
children  who  are  saved,  because  of  the 
gains  that  St.  Jude's  Hospital  makes, 
not  only  in  treating  children,  but  in 
medical  research.  So  we  see  that  this 
facility  that  Danny  was  able  to  get  by 
raising  money  personally,  with  its  X50 
million  annual  operating  budget,  em- 
phasizes outpatient  treatment,  with 
20,000  visits  annually,  and,  according  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  the  inter- 
n*tiOBal  reinitatlon  as  a  pediatric  re- 
search center  for  cancer  and  other  cat- 
astrophic   childhood    diseases.    People 


have  estimated  that  Danny  personally 
raised  more  than  $1  billion  for  this  cen- 
ter. 

One  of  the  things  Danny  said  when 
they  were  at  one  of  the  dedications 
that  tells  what  type  of  fellow  Dajiny 
Thomas  was,  they  said,  "What  is  your 
biggest  accomplishment  in  life?"  Of 
course,  he  was  such  an  important  en- 
tertainer and  always  sought  after,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  TV  series 
"Empty  Nest"  in  which  Danny  ap- 
peared last  weekend,  which  I  saw  on 
television,  that  apparently  was  his  last 
performance.  So  he  was  still  in  great 
demand  as  an  entertainer. 

But  they  asked  him  what  was  his 
most  important  contribution.  He  said, 
"There  is  no  question  about  it:  That," 
meaning  St.  Jude's  Hospital  and  Re- 
search Center,  "is  my  epitaph."  It  is 
right  on  the  cornerstone. 

A  while  back  he  had  a  family  coat  of 
arms  designed  with  the  family  motto. 
The  motto  is,  "Blessed  is  he  who  knows 
why  he  was  born." 

He  said  he  was  blessed,  and  he  was 
blessed.  He  was  blessed  as  a  devoted  fa- 
ther and  husband.  He  and  his  wife  Rose 
Marie  have  been  married  more  than  54 
years.  How  is  that  for  an  example  of 
devotion  of  an  entertainer,  who  was 
unlike  what  sometimes  is  the  so-called 
image  in  Hollywood.  I  know  his  wife 
wa»  always  by  his  side  and  always  a 
tremendous  help  to  him. 

Danny  has  three  wonderful  children 
that  I  know  he  was  very,  very  proud  of. 
Mario,  who  is  magnificent  and  a  fine 
actress  and  producer  and  activist  for 
human  rights  causes;  Tony,  who  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  TV  producers  today 
and  very  well-respected;  and  his  daugh- 
ter Terri.  who  carries  on  his  work  at 
St.  Jude's  and  works  there  full  time. 

Danny  was  awarded  the  highest  civil- 
ian award,  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor,  by 
President  Reagan  not  too  long  ago.  But 
most  importantly  I  think  his  legacy  is 
the  wonderful  example.  He  was  an  en- 
tertainer, and  his  legacy,  which  will  al- 
ways live  on.  in  my  judgment,  was  the 
magnificent  work  he  did  for  those  who 
may  seem  to  be  hopeless,  as  he  once 
found  himself,  by  the  magnificent  work 
he  did  in  honor  of  St.  Jude,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  hopeless,  for  the  children 
of  our  country  and  the  world. 

God  bless  Danny  Thomas,  God  rest 
his  soul,  and  God  bless  all  the  people, 
especially  his  family,  who  cared  so 
much  about  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  regarding  Danny's  recent 
autobiography. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  January  1991] 

Danny  Thomas  Puts  His  Life  and  Work  on 

Paper 

(By  Mervyn  Rothstein) 

Oanny  Thomas.  77  years  and  1  day  old.  is 
sitting  on  a  sofa  at  his  midtown  hotel  com- 
paring tHe  comedtans  nf  today  -with- the  onesr 
of  his  generation.  "Most  of  the  new  comics 
have  about  six  or  seven  great  minutes."  Mr. 


Thomas  says.  "After  that,  they  have,  to  gar- 
bage it  ap  to  be  out  there  for  maybe  20  min- 
utes. In  our  day.  you  did  an  hour." 

He  raises  his  left  hand  to  his  mouth,  and 
gray  smoke  ftx)m  the  long  cigar  that  is 
clenched  between  his  fingers  drifts  over  his 
not-as-gray  hair.  He  reaches  up  to  adjust  the 
blacluiivmed  eyeglasses  that  somewhat  dis- 
guise hit  trademark  large  hook  nose,  a  nose 
that  three  movie  producers — Jack  Warner, 
Louis  B,  Mayer  and  Harry  Cohn — could  not 
persuade  him  to  change. 

"The  new  comics'  subject  matter  is  not 
deep  enough,"  Mr.  Thomas  continues,  "They 
don't  gat  to  the  core  of  the  people.  There's 
really  no  substance,  no  universality  to  what 
they're  floing.  There's  no  artistry  there."  He 
takes  another  puff.  "They  have  one  big  prob- 
lem. They  have  to  start  on  top.  They  go  on 
the  talk  shows  or  to  the  big  comedy  clubs 
and  the  first  time  out  they  must  be  scared  to 
death.  They  have  no  place  to  stink.  We  did. 
Oh.  did  we  stink!" 

AN  autobiography 

The  tale  of  the  days  in  which  he  stank,  as 
well  as  the  years  in  which  he  soared,  is  told 
in  Mr.  Thomas's  autobiography.  "Make 
Room  for  Danny."  which  he  wrote  with  Bill 
Davidson  and  which  is  being  published  by 
G.P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

It  is  the  story  of  Muzyad  Yakhoob  (his 
name  was  later  changed  to  Amos  Jacobs,  and 
his  friends  still  call  him  Jake),  the  son  of 
Lebanese  immigrants  who  was  bom  in  Deer- 
field.  Mich.,  on  Jan.  6,  1914.  and  grew  up  with 
his  eight  brothers  and  one  sister  largely  in 
Toledo.  Ohio.  It  is  the  story  of  a  high-school 
dropout  who  went  into  show  business  with 
the  dream  of  becoming  a  character  actor.  (It 
is  a  dream  he  still  pursues;  his  daughter 
Mario  Thomas  is  working  on  a  movie  for  the 
two  of  them  to  do  together. )  He  was  a  char- 
acter aotor  on  radio,  although  one  of  his  first 
radio  jobs  was  making  the  sound  of  horses' 
hooves  on  a  "Lone  Ranger"  show  by  beating 
his  cheat  with  two  toilet  plungers. 

But  He  had  a  yen  for  comedy  and  after 
rough  lieglnnings  became  a  night-club  star, 
with  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
Abe  Laltfogel.  then  the  head  of  the  William 
Morris  Agency.  He  took  the  name  Danny 
Thomas,  combining  the  first  names  of  two  of 
his  brothers,  at  the  51(X)  Club  in  Chicago  in 
1940. 

Then  came  movies,  followed  by  major  suc- 
cess on  television  in  the  situation  comedy 
"Make  Room  for  Daddy."  later  known  as 
"The  Danny  Thomas  Show."  which  ran  from 
1953  to  1964  and  is  still  seen  in  reruns.  And  he 
became  a  successful  television  producer,  first 
with  Skeldon  Leonard  and  then  with  Aaron 
Spelllnf.  creating  such  shows  as  "The  Real 
McCoys."  "The  Andy  Griffith  Show."  "The 
Dick  Van  Dyke  Show"  and  "The  Mod 
Squad." 

no  one-uners 

But  through  it  all.  he  remained  a  come- 
dian— a  special  kind  of  comedian.  Danny 
Thomas  does  not  deliver  one-liners.  "My  peo- 
ple are  inherently  storytellers."  he  explains. 
"When  I  was  a  kid.  the  entertainment  was 
somebody  from  the  old  country  or  a  big  city 
who  came  and  visited  and  told  tales  of  where 
they  came  from.  And  my  mother  was  very 
good  ati  it.  She  could  not  read  or  write  in  any 
languafe,  yet  she  would  see  silent  movies 
and  majke  up  her  own  scenarios." 

Mr.  Tliomas  laughs.  "The  story  has  the 
fundamentals  of  real  comedy,"  he  says. 
"Show  me  a  man  or  a  woman  in  trouble,  and 
I'll  shdW  you  a  funny  man  or  woman.  People 
can  relate  to  it.  They  have  all  been  in  situa- 
tions Where  they  suffered  anticipation  and 
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slow  bum,  and  those  are  two  great  commod- 
ities in  comedy." 

A  vow  FULFILLED 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Thomas  has  been 
known  for  his  deep  religious  faith.  (Bob 
Hope's  one-liner  on  the  subject  is  that  his 
ft-iend  Danny  is  so  religious  the  highway  pa- 
trol stops  him  for  having  stained-glass  win- 
dows in  his  car.)  The  classic  tale  about  Mr. 
Thomas  is  that  early  in  his  career,  when 
things  were  not  going  well  and  after  his  wife, 
the  former  Rose  Marie  Cassanitl,  had  urged 
him  to  leave  show  business,  he  prayed  to  St. 
Jude  Thaddeus,  the  patron  saint  of  the  hope- 
less, impossible  and  difficult  cases,  asking 
the  saint  to  set  him  on  the  right  path.  He 
vowed  that  if  the  saint  did  so  he  would  build 
him  a  shrine.  To  this  day,  Mr.  Thomas  says, 
he  believes  in  the  saint,  and  still  has  con- 
versations with  him. 

"After  that,  everything  happened  to  me  so 
quickly  that  it  had  to  be  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence," he  says.  "I  never  prayed  for  fame 
and  fortune.  I  wasn't  trying  to  do  anything 
but  make  a  living.  I  was  hoping  that  the 
radio  producers  would  have  more  faith  in  my 
ability  to  play  character  roles.  All  I  wanted 
was  to  get  a  house  in  the  country,  buy  a  sta- 
tion wagon,  raise  my  kids." 

The  shrine  he  built,  with  the  help  of  many 
other  people,  turned  out  to  be  the  St.  Jude 
Children's  Research  Hospital  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  And,  he  says,  there  is  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  the  hospital  is  his  most  important 
accomplishment. 

"There's  no  question  of  it."  he  says  proud- 
ly. "That's  my  epitaph.  It's  right  on  the  cor- 
nerstone: Danny  Thomas,  founder." 

He  still  spends  much  of  his  time  raising 
money  for  the  hospital.  "We  raised  $92  mil- 
lion last  year,"  he  says,  "and  spent  only  22 
cents  on  the  dollar  to  raise  it." 

It  is,  he  is  convinced,  the  reason  he  was 
bom.  A  while  back,  he  had  a  family  coat  of 
arms  designed,  with  a  family  motto.  "The 
motto  is  'Blessed  is  he  who  knows  why  he 
was  bom,' "  he  says.  "And  I  am  blessed." 

In  addition,  the  following  letter  was  written 
by  a  mother  wtiose  daughter  was  treated  at 
St.  Jude's  Hospital.  The  letter  rnirrors  the 
twautiful  work  done  there  and  the  gratitude 
people  feel  toward  St.  Jude's  Hospital  and  its 
founder. 

On  December  13th  of  1963,  when  my  daugh- 
ter was  4Vi  years  old,  she  was  diagnosed  as 
having  Acute  Lymphocytic  Leukemia. 

My  husband  and  I  were  devastated.  Doctors 
in  our  home  city  of  Bogota,  Colombia  were 
unable  to  offer  us  any  miracle  that  might  re- 
lieve our  grief  and  survival  seemed  to  be  an 
irrational  hope,  life  *  *  *  a  short  period  of 
debilitating  illness. 

From  the  depths  of  our  sorrow  recurring 
words  of  hope  emerged  •  *  •  the  Saint  Jude 
Children's  Research  Hospital.  The  hope  of 
the  young  without  National,  State,  Ethnic  or 
Economic  iMundry.  A  place  where  love,  dedi- 
cation and  the  best  in  medicine  meet  to 
make  miracles  a  reality. 

On  December  aoth,  we  brought  our  daugh- 
ter to  Memphis  and  to  this  day  memories  re- 
vive as  in  a  sad  movie  where  my  little  girl 
plays  the  principal  role  *  *  •  fighting  against 
death,  nghting  for  life. 

Surrounded  by  the  bcurier  of  an  alien  lan- 
guage, communicating  by  signs,  we  per- 
ceived the  greater  language  of  this  institu- 
Uon  *  •  *  LOVE! 

As  the  days  passed  we  learned  that  love 
cures  many  ills,  that  caring  people  shared 
our  anguish,  desolation,  tears  *  *  * 

Christmas  came  and  with  it  a  new  under- 
standing of  its  significance  and  a  new  per- 


spective on  the  values  of  our  life.  Prom  it  a 
feeling  of  sharing  that  we  had  never  given 
what  we  were  offered  and  gladly  received. 

This  was  to  be  our  only  Christmas  as  a 
member  of  the  St.  Jude  family,  but  since 
that  time  we  have  shared  our  Thanksgiving, 
£^ter  Day,  and  six  years  of  hope  with  those 
parents  and  young  ones  who  followed  us  in 
believing  catastrophic  diseases  can  be  over- 
come. 

In  those  years,  even  with  setbacks,  we 
hope  that  our  concept  of  life,  our  "taking  it 
for  granted"  has  been  tempered  by  a  desire 
to  give  something  back  to  the  World  •  *  *  an 
appreciation  for  six  more  years  of  full  and 
meaningful  life  for  Nathalla. 

I  feel  strongly,  as  a  person  whose  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  was  dictated  by  our 
daughter's  misfortune,  who  was  accepted  by 
this  great  country  at  the  hour  of  our  greats 
est  need,  that  I  must  spread  the  word. 

As  Americans  you  should  stand  proud  that 
an  institution  within  your  country  can  over- 
come local  or  national  concerns  and  offer 
hope  to  the  world. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  to  know  and  to 
love  fellow  parents  from  far  away  countries, 
many  countries  *  *  •  almost  every  country! 
We  joined  together  as  common  residents  of 
the  family  of  St.  Jude  Children's  Research 
Hospital. 

With  your  support,  contributions  and  col- 
laboration this  will  continue,  and  hopeless 
children  such  as  Nathalla  will  have  not  only 
a  future,  but  a  bright  future,  a  future  in 
which  we  pray  they  will  continue  what  we 
can  offer  today. 

Wannest  regards. 

Maissie  Aristizabal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  persortal  note,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  krx>w  Danny  Thomas.  I  first  met  him 
as  a  teenager  when  he  came  to  Cleveland, 
OH.  for  a  SL  Moron's  Day  tjanqueL  He  was 
down  to  earth  arxj  kind  to  everyone.  He  tried 
to  encourage  everyone  to  help  him  in  his  mis- 
sion to  have  a  hospital  and  research  center  for 
horxx  of  St  Jude.  Our  frierxJship  has  contirv 
ued  for  many  years.  I  attended  a  t>arx)uet  last 
summer  which  raised  ttxxjsands  of  dollars  for 
Danny's  humane,  philanttvopc  concern;  SL 
Jude's  Hospital.  Ttiere  was  Danny  so  happy 
for  the  children  this  assistance  wouM  aid.  He 
was  surrounded  by  members  of  his  tovely 
family  and  friends.  His  k>yal  assistant  Janet 
was  again  so  happy  at  this  success.  He 
seemed  so  happy  when  he  gave  to  others.  I 
krK>w  I  speak  for  miltkHis  of  Americans  wtien 
I  say  "thank  you"  Danny  for  doing  so  much  for 
ottiers  and  txinging  us  so  much  joy. 


UPDATE  ON  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  as  the  nrst  of  a  number  of 
speakers  this  evening  who  will  seek  to 
come  to  us  at  this  moment  In  history 
with  an  update  on  the  situation  in  the 
Mideast  and  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  group  of  us 
who  believe  that  although  we  have 
many  disagreements  and  many  various 
approaches  and  proposed  solutions  to 
the  situation  we  face  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  we  can  nevertheless,  despite 
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our  divergent  viewpoints,  come  to- 
gether on  one  basic  fact  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  believe,  and  we  have  stated  it  in  a 
short  statement  and  asked  other  Mem- 
bers to  sign  on,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
our  belief  that  there  is  no  need  to  esca- 
late the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
our  belief  that  there  is  no  need  to  esca- 
late the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

For  many,  those  chose  not  to  bother 
to  elaborate  on  that  statement.  But 
what  that  statement  means  to  me  at 
this  point  is  that  we  should  not  move 
fl-om  the  present  air  war  to  a  ground 
war.  There  is  no  need  to  escalate. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  by 
not  escalating,  because  if  we  do  not  es- 
calate, we  do  not  risk  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  in  addition  to  those 
that  have  been  lost  already. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
we  are  at  a  point  where  if  our  claims, 
if  the  facts  that  have  been  stated  by 
our  own  sources,  by  our  own  military 
leaders,  are  true,  if  we  are  winning,  and 
winning  in  such  an  overwhelming  fash- 
ion, then  why  go  to  another  level, 
which  will  risk  many  more  thousands 
of  lives? 

D  1710 

Why  not  resolve  to  try  to  make  our 
military  point  with  the  air  war  that  is 
now  in  effect? 

I  did  not  agree,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  use  of  force  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion at  all.  I  still  do  not  agree.  My  po- 
sition is  the  same  as  it  was  on  January 
12.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  the  war  has  l>egun.  We  have 
made  a  commitment.  Our  air  power  has 
been  used.  I  suppose  we  could  say  by 
now  it  has  been  used  to  its  maximum, 
and  we  are  claiming  that  we  are  get- 
ting good  results.  The  information  we 
get  is  that  we  are  getting  very  good  re- 
sults, that  the  morale  of  the  troops, 
the  Iraqi  troops,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
that  the  cajxacity  to  make  war  has  al- 
most been  destroyed.  The  air  force  has 
been  wiped  out.  There  are  a  number  of 
facts  that  we  are  receiving  on  a  daily 
basis  which  show  that  the  air  war  has 
achieved  its  objective. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, today  in  a  statement  I  will  call  a 
statement  of  moral  leadership.  We  are 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  we  were 
elected  to  make  decisions.  We  were 
elected  to  provide  leadership. 

We  are  in  the  minority,  those  of  us 
who  consider  it  important  now  to  make 
this  statement  of  moral  leadership.  We 
had  a  full-scale  debate.  The  majority 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  support  mov- 
ing from  the  level  of  diplomacy  and 
sanctions  to  the  level  of  military  force. 
That  decision  has  l>een  made.  We  lost. 

The  fact  that  we  are  in  the  minority, 
the  fact  that  the  dissidents  are  so  few, 
does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  still  have 
an  obligation  to  state  our  point  of 
view.  At  this  moment  in  history,  the 
record  should  show  that  there  were  a 
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handful  who  dlsagrreed.  Not  only  did  we 
disaerree.  but  the  handful  had  an  alter- 
native to  propose. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  mo- 
ment In  history  that  most  of  those  of 
U8  who  would  like  to  register  our  dis- 
sent and  our  disagrreement,  most  of 
those  of  us  who  are  now  saying  we  do 
not  need  to  escalate  the  war,  we  do  not 
need  to  move  fi-om  an  air  war  to  a 
ground  war,  most  of  us  believe  strong- 
ly. I  certainly  believe  strongly  that  our 
cause  is  just,  the  cause  for  which  we 
are  in  the  Middle  East  is  just.  I  agree 
with  the  U.N.  resolution  which  con- 
demned the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  I  agree 
with  the  U.N.  resolution  which  moved 
to  take  all  measures  necessary  to  re- 
move Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait  or  to 
reach  a  solution  where  the  Iraqi  troops 
would  be  removed,  would  withdraw 
fi"om  Kuwait.  I  agree  that  that  is  nec- 
essary. 

I  agree  that  it  is  good  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  new  world  order,  and  I  would 
define  that  new  world  order  as  a  world 
order  which  at  least  one  element  would 
be  in  place  that  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate, and  that  is  a  world  order  where 
no  great,  powerful  nations  would  ever 
attack  smaller  nations,  a  world  order 
where  no  superpower  would  ever  bully 
a  small  nation.  That  is  a  world  order 
that  I  agree  with.  I  look  forward  to  it. 
I  think  that  the  U.N.  action  in  the  case 
of  Kuwait  will  move  us  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  were  moving  in  that  direction. 
I  applaud  it.  Our  cause  is  just. 

We  had  the  possibility  of  moving  to  a 
higher  level,  and  we  still  may  have 
that  possibility.  I  think,  however,  that 
we  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity.  We 
lost  an  opportunity  when  we  refused  to 
use  to  the  maximum  the  nonmilitary 
means  at  our  command,  the  peaceful 
and  diplomatic  means  at  our  command 
to  force  a  solution  to  the  problem.  We 
did  not  wait  long  enough,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

I  think  that  there  is  another  point  of 
agreement  which  reaches  beyond  those 
of  us  who  choose  to  register  our  dissent 
today  and  those  of  us  who  want  to 
make  a  statement  of  moral  leadei-ship 
today.  There  is  another  jroint  of  agree- 
ment which  binds  us  all  and  even 
reaches  beyond  us  to  those  who  advo- 
cate a  military  solution  and  those  who 
wanted  to  go  ahead  and  use  force.  I  do 
not  think  that  among  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House,  those  who  advocated 
moving  to  a  military  position,  begin- 
ning the  assault  on  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  among 
those  who  believe  that  war  is  a  glori- 
ous adventure,  who  believe  that  war  is 
something  which  is  highly  desirable.  I 
think  that  we  all  believe,  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  force  and  those  of  us 
who  wanted  to  wait  and  continue  to 
use  peaceful  diplomacy  longer,  we  all 
agree  that  war  is  a  necessary  evil. 

There  are  some  savages  in  the  streets 
who  are  yelling,  "Nuke  them  and 
watch  them  glow."  There  are  some  peo- 


ple who  find  some  great  joy  in  the 
bombs  that  are  falling  every  day.  There 
are  a  few.  They  do  not  represent  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  They 
certainly  do  not  represent  the  people 
here  in  this  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  here  believes 
that  war  is  a  glorious  thing.  Wars  are  a 
necessary  evil.  At  the  least,  war  is  a 
necessary  evil.  It  is  always  a  necessary 
evU.  and  it  is  a  situation  which  indi- 
cates that  diplomacy  and  peaceful 
means  have  either  reached  their  end 
and  can  no  longer  handle  the  problem, 
or  somebody  around  the  table  has  cho- 
sen just  to  not  use  diplomacy  and 
peaceful  negotiation  anymore  for  var- 
ious reasons.  But  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 
Wa  are  engaged  in  a  necessary  evil. 

There  is  nothing  glorious  about  our 
great  air  power  that  is  raining  bombs 
on  Iraq  every  day.  There  is  nothing 
joyful  about  it.  It  is  a  necessary  evil  to 
take  care  of  another  evil.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein happens  to  be  one  of  the  great 
monstrous  evils  of  the  world.  Saddam 
HuBsein  has  caused  the  problem  from 
the  beginning.  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
ambitions  have  generated  a  situation 
which  we  have  all  been  forced  to  re- 
spond to.  He  is  an  evil  that  must  be 
dealt  with.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
none  of  us  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
preservation  of  Saddam  Hussein  and 
what  he  stands  for.  All  of  us.  however, 
realize  that  the  nation  of  Iraq  is  com- 
posed of  many  more  human  beings  than 
Saddam  Hussein.  The  nation  of  Iraq  is 
probably  even  composed  of  some  gen- 
erals and  some  top  level  leaders  who 
want  to  live,  who  are  not  locked  into 
the  suicidal  mission  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  always  felt 
that  sanctions  would  work,  even  with- 
out the  pressure  of  the  military  defeat 
that  is  being  suffered  by  the  military 
forces  of  Iraq,  was  that  even  the  pres- 
sures of  sanctions,  the  collapse  of  the 
infrastructure  of  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the 
sanctions,  the  inability  of  Iraq  to  sell 
its  oil.  its  cash  crop,  the  squeeze  on  the 
lives  of  all  of  the  Iraqi  people,  leaders 
and  laymen,  average  citizens,  that  all 
of  that  would  lead  to  a  point  where  the 
people  of  Iraq  and  the  people  in  power 
would  begin  to  put  pressure  on  their 
Government  and  Saddam  Hussein  to 
change  his  mind.  But  certainly  now  in 
the  middle  of  this  terror  there  are 
human  beings  there  who  deserve  to 
live,  who  want  to  live,  and  who  prob- 
ably will  ultimately  force  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  retreat. 

Can  we  achieve  the  agreement  which 
will  ultimately  be  reached  now  that  we 
have  unleashed  our  power,  and  now 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war,  which  we 
are  winning,  a  war  which  shows  that 
the  adversary,  the  forces  of  Saddam 
Hussein  are  no  match  for  the  super- 
power, modem  military  weapons  and 
methods  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies?  Now  that  we  are  at  war  the 
question  is:  Can  we  still  achieve  the 
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reached  without  going  to  another 
level?  I 
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I  Stan  maintain  we  could  have 
achieved  a  peaceful  solution,  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  the  problem 
through  sanctions  if  we  had  applied 
them  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  but 
that  16  past  now.  Now  that  we  have 
begun  the  war.  could  we  not  pause  now. 
or  could  we  not  at  least  not  escalate 
the  war  and  seek  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment similar  to  what  we  are  ulti- 
mately going  to  settle  for  anyhow? 

There  is  going  to  be  an  agreement 
reached.  There  is  going  to  be  a  point 
where  this  will  all  be  over. 

What  will  we  have  after  it  is  all  over? 
What  kind  of  world  will  we  have  and 
what  kind  of  negotiations  are  going  to 
take  place  around  a  table  to  decide 
what  the  victors  have  achieved  and 
what  the  future  will  be  like?  I  think  it 
was  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  who  characterized  it  in 
more  blunt  terms  at  the  begining  of 
our  dgbate  back  in  January  when  he 
said,  "A  deal  will  be  made."  A  deal  is 
always  made.  After  the  First  World 
War,  a  deal  wais  made,  a  deal  was  nego- 
tiated. After  the  Second  World  War. 
even  though  Hitler  did  not  surrender, 
unconditionally,  we  had  to  go  to  the 
very  end,  and  after  the  war  they  had  to 
sit  down  and  make  some  deals.  Viet- 
nam; lorea.  You  know,  always  in  order 
for  the  world  to  go  forward,  deals  have 
to  be  made,  agreements  have  to  be 
reached,  terms  have  to  be  negotiated. 

Could  we  not  achieve  the  same  kind 
of  agreement  if  we  were  to  hold  at  this 
point,  cease  the  escalation  of  the  war? 
I  would  like  to  see  a  cease-fire.  But  at 
least,  at  least  we  should  cease  the  esca- 
lation; do  not  go  to  the  next  step;  stop 
at  this  point  in  terms  of  the  forward 
motion  of  our  military  plan.  Do  not  en- 
gage ground  troops  at  this  point. 

Why  is  it  important  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  decision  that 
has  been  made  in  this  country,  why  is 
it  important  for  me  to  stand  here  at 
this  point  and  make  this  plea?  I  make 
the  plea  for  the  same  reason  I  made  the 
plea  on  January  11  before  we  took  the 
vote  on  January  12  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  mandate  to  attack  Iraq.  I 
make  the  plea  because  human  lives  are 
sacred,  and  when  you  move  to  the 
point  where  you  are  risking  human 
lives,  then  every  deliberation  possible 
should  be  undertaken  to  avoid  risking 
those  lives. 

We  are  risking  human  lives.  We  are 
risking  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
who  are  dedicated,  loyal.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  die.  They  will  do  their  duty. 
That  Is  not  the  question.  The  question 
is:  since  they  are  so  dedicated  and  so 
loyal,  they  are  great  value  to  us,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  us«  up  their  lives  un- 
less we  have  to.  We  do  not  want  to  even 
risk  tkeir  lives  unless  we  have  to. 
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I  do  not  agree  with  the  people  who 
say  that  the  rlghtness  or  wrongness  of 
this  war  would  be  decided  by  whether 
or  not  we  win.  I  do  not  agree  that  win- 
ning defines  the  morality  of  it,  that  it 
is  an  immoral  war  if  we  lose  it,  and  it 
is  a  moral  war  if  we  win  it;  or  it  is  an 
immoral  war  if  it  drags  on  and  large 
numbers  of  casualties  are  realized, 
then  that  is  an  immoral  war,  but  if  we 
do  not  drag  it  on,  get  it  over  with 
quickly,  then  it  is  a  just  war. 

The  justness  and  the  rightness  of  the 
war  are  determined  by  the  ultimate 
goal  we  seek.  Our  cause,  and  as  I  said 
before,  our  cause  is  just.  The  ultimate 
goal  we  seek  is  the  right  one,  as  articu- 
lated, the  articulated  goals. 

There  may  be  some  people  in  high 
places  who  have  hidden  agendas.  This 
may  be  partially  a  war  for  control  of 
how  oil  is  distributed  in  the  world.  I 
will  not  get  into  all  of  that  at  this 
point,  but  the  articulation  of  a  new 
world  order  where  large  military  pow- 
ers will  no  longer  attack  and  occupy 
smaller  military  powers  is  a  desirable 
goal  to  work  toward.  A  new  world  order 
which  stabilizes  the  Middle  E^ast  by  let- 
ting it  be  known  that  allies  in  that 
area  plus  throughout  the  world  will 
unite  to  prevent  any  powerful  nation 
there  from  overrunning  another  nation 
is  a  desirable  goal  and  a  just  cause. 

A  new  world  order  which  stabilizes 
the  region,  which  guarantees  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  and  all  other  nations  is  a 
desirable  goal.  We  do  not  need  to  wait 
until  the  body  bags  are  counted.  We  do 
not  need  to  wait  until  the  history  of 
the  military  campaign  is  written  to  de- 
cide what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
Regardless  of  what  happens,  our  cause 
is  just. 

Our  methods,  our  means  have  been 
pushed  too  hastily.  We  are  in  a  violent 
conflict  which  I  do  not  think  is  nec- 
essary. We  have  moved  into  war  unnec- 
essarily. We  should  now  pause  before 
we  move  to  another  level.  We  should 
not  risk  thousands  and  thousands  of 
more  lives  unnecessarily. 

I  come  here  as  a  leader.  I  was  elected 
by  my  constituents  to  be  a  leader,  to 
offer  moral  leadership  on  all  kinds  of 
issues,  and  if  I  cannot  offer  it  at  this 
time,  I  would  never  be  able  to  offer  it. 

You  do  not  need  leaders  to  count 
body  bags,  and  as  a  result  of  the  num- 
ber of  body  bags  coming  home  to  Amer- 
ica, conclude  that  a  war  is  right  or 
wrong.  Any  sophomore  in  high  school 
can  count  body  bags  and  decide  that 
the  cost  in  human  lives  is  too  great 
after  the  body  bags  have  started  to 
come  in.  Any  reasonable  human  being 
can  look  at  that  and  make  a  judgment. 

The  judgment  of  leaders  has  to  be 
made  now.  The  judgment  of  leaders 
should  be  made  before  we  risk  lives, 
and  certainly  before  we  take  lives  un- 
necessarily. 

This  is  an  important  point  to  make  a 
moral  statement,  and  we  are  here 
today  to  make  that  moral  statement. 


I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
whatever  I  said  on  January  11  before 
the  vote  was  taken  I  consider  still  rel- 
evant, and  I  would  like  to  go  back  and 
repeat  that  statement. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  remind  all  of 
you  that  tonight  we  are  assembled  as  a 
small  group.  We  intend  to  be  here  for  a 
while  to  make  a  statement  of  moral 
leadership. 

The  one  thing,  as  I  said  before,  that 
we  all  agree  on  is  that  is  our  belief  that 
there  is  no  need  to  escalate  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  all  agree  on  that. 
And  by  escalate  for  this  individual,  I 
mean  we  should  not  go  to  the  point  of 
a  ground  war.  We  should  not  engage 
ground  troops. 

I  say  this  for  all  the  same  reasons 
that  I  gave  before  we  commenced  the 
war.  Before  we  commenced  the  war,  I 
said  that  the  President  would  interpret 
our  resolution  as  a  mandate  to  attack. 
When  we  passed  our  resolution,  that  is 
exactly  what  happened.  It  became  not 
just  a  statement  that  the  President 
had  the  right  to  go  to  war,  not  just  an 
affirmation  of  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution, but  it  was  interpreted  to  the 
American  people  as,  "Congress  wants 
me  to  go  to  war,"  and  we,  of  course, 
went  to  war. 

I  said  the  United  Nations  was  wrong 
in  setting  a  date,  and  that  that  date 
was  part  of  the  problem.  By  setting  a 
date,  they  set  in  motion  a  situation 
which  made  it  appear  certainly  to  peo- 
ple out  there  who  are  just  laymen  that 
we  had  some  kind  of  pressing  time- 
table, and  that  it  was  wise  to  respond 
sooner  rather  than  later.  There  was  no 
virtue  in  responding  sooner  rather  than 
later.  We  could  have  waited. 

There  were  people  at  that  time  who 
said,  "Let  us  get  it  over  with.  It  will 
take  5  days,  10  days,  and  before  the 
weather  gets  bad,  let  us  do  it." 
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Those  were  not  the  reasons  to  risk 
thousands  of  lives.  I  do  not  know  why, 
when  lives  are  at  stake,  we  cannot 
wait. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  the  cost  in 
human  terms  of  a  war  with  Iraq  were 
too  terrible  to  contemplate,  so  terrible 
that  our  Pentagon  was  backing  away 
from  making  any  estimates.  That  is 
still  the  case.  They  refuse  to  make  any 
estimates  of  what  the  cost  of  a  ground 
war  may  be. 

Yes,  there  were  people  who  cited  5,000 
in  a  magazine,  10,000  in  another.  Jack 
Anderson  citing  some  Pentagon 
sources  that  he  had  estimated  that 
30,000  Americans  would  be  killed  in  the 
first  20  days  of  the  ground  war.  I  also 
stated,  and  I  still  think  it  is  important, 
although  it  is  not  the  reason  I  am 
against  the  war,  and  some  people  have 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming  I  am 
against  the  war  because  there  are  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  African- Amer- 
icans who  are  out  there  on  the  flront 
lines  in  the  Middle  East.  That  is  very 


important.  However,  even  before  we 
come  to  that  fact,  and  even  if  there 
were  not  a  disproportionate  number  of 
African-Americans  out  there  on  the 
front  lines,  I  would  still  be  against  this 
war  because  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  violence  and  the  escalation  to 
military  action  was  unnecessary  to  ac- 
complish the  goals.  Our  goals,  the 
proper  goals,  our  cause  is  just.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  need  to  move  to  force 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  goals.  In  the 
end,  we  will  settle  for  an  agreement 
which  could  have  been  reached.  We  will 
settle  for  a  situation  that  could  have 
been  arrived  at  without  the  killing,  the 
massive  slaughtering  of  human  beings. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that 
there  are  disproportionate  numbers  out 
there  who  are  African-Americans.  It  is 
important  to  note  because  these  same 
African-Americans  are  penalized  by  the 
fact  that  this  war,  every  day  it  goes  on, 
absorbs  tremendous  resources  that 
could  be  used  to  help  the  families  of 
these  same  solidiers  who  are  on  the 
front  lines,  fighting  this  war. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  nearly, 
one-third  of  our  soldiers  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  now  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  are  African- Americans.  Many  of 
them  who  have  families  in  districts 
like  mine,  my  district  being  the  12th 
Congressional  District,  which  is  the 
10th  poorest  district  in  the  Nation.  My 
district  also  has  the  second  largest 
number  of         African-AJnericans. 

Percentagewise,  there  is  only  one  dis- 
trict in  the  country,  the  First  District 
in  Chicago,  which  has  a  greater  per- 
centage of  African-Americans  than  my 
district  has.  So  there  are  large  number 
of  families  who  have  relatives  in  the 
Middle  East. 

There  are  large  niunbers  of  families 
who  have  called  my  office.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  families  who  are 
frightened.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
mothers  who  are  very  upset  by  the  fact 
that  they  encouraged  their  children — 
daughters  and  sons — to  go  into  the 
military.  They  encouraged  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 
Young  African-American  men  and 
women  are  three  times  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  involved  in 
the  pending  war  as  are  young  whites  of 
the  same  age.  There  is  a  reason.  That 
is  because  when  people  cannot  get  jobs, 
they  look  for  another  way  to  survive. 
They  find  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
the  other  military  units  to  be  an  op- 
portunity to  be  utilized. 

There  are  many  very  bright  young 
men  who  never  looked  for  jobs  because 
they  were  recruited.  They  were  over- 
whelmed by  recruiters  who  told  them 
what  a  great  future  they  had  if  they 
went  into  the  Army  first,  and  came  out 
later  and  were  able  to  use  the  benefits 
to  go  to  college. 

There  were  many  others  who  went 
into  the  military  academies.  The  mili- 
tary academies  of  the  ROTC's  have  ab- 
sorbed a  large  number  of  the  develoi>- 
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ing  black  leadership,  not  just  young 
people  who  could  not  go  to  college,  but 
many  who  were  college  material  who 
aualified  or  did  not  have  the  money, 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  in  the 
military. 

There  are  many  voices  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  across  the  Nation  who  in- 
sist that  you  should  not  even  bring  up 
this  consideration,  as  this  observation 
is  totally  out  of  order,  because  we  have 
a  voluntary  Array,  Navy,  Marines.  Our 
whole  military  force  is  voluntary.  No- 
body made  them  go.  Why  do  Members 
make  an  issue  of  it?  They  are  there  be- 
cause they  agreed  to  be  there.  There  is 
something  to  that  line  of  reasoning. 

However,  let  Members  look  at  the 
situation  in  this  way:  This  country, 
which  now  depends  on  these  young  men 
and  women  to  man  the  front  lines  in 
this  war.  has  denied  those  same  young 
men  and  women  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  choice.  If  there  was  a  choice  of 
going  into  the  ROTC  or  going  into  an 
alternative  program  which  offers  the 
same  benefits,  then  I  could  see  the  ar- 
gument that  no  person  should  com- 
plain about  the  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  African-Americans.  If  there  was 
a  choice  that  a  person  could  go  to  col- 
lege and  receive  the  same  help  from 
their  Government  as  they  receive  when 
they  go  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis  or 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  than  I  can  see 
the  argument  that  nobody  has  a  com- 
plaint, that  the  choice  was  theirs. 
There  was  no  such  choice.  Do  Members 
realize  that  we  spend  on  the  officers 
who  go  to  West  Point  as  much  as 
$200,000  per  person,  per  year? 

Mr.  DEILLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  py-T.T.iiMS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  just 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  for 
calling  this  special  order,  along  with  a 
number  of  our  other  colleagues,  for 
calling  this  special  order  at  this  time. 
It  is  important  to  understand  why  we 
take  this  extraordinary  measure.  That 
is,  we  are  leaving  here  for  several  days. 
We  will  not  come  back  until  the  19th  of 
February.  Some  Members  have  grave 
concern  that  this  war  could  indeed  es- 
calate in  the  time  that  we  are  out  in 
the  February  break.  Therefore,  some 
Members,  with  a  great  sense  of  con- 
sternation and  not  wanting  to  feel  im- 
potent in  carrying  out  our  responsibil- 
ities as  public  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  our  people,  have  chosen  to  take 
this  time  to  talk. 

I  want  to  first  go  back  historically. 
This  gentleman  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  joined  in  a  lawsuit  where  we 
asked  the  Federal  Court  to  enjoin  the 
President  from  going  to  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  we  also  sought  declara- 
tive relief  in  the  court  that  would  un- 
derscore what  is  clearly  written  in  the 
Constitution    of    the    United    States: 


That  article  1,  section  8,  paragraph  11 
of  the  Constitution  states  clearly  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  declare  wau*. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  we  do 
that?  We  had  a  conscious  notion  in 
mind.  Number  1,  we  understood  in 
reading  the  polls  and  reading  the  press 
and  viewing  television  that  millions  of 
American  people  have  come  to  believe 
that,  to  a  moral  certainty,  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  take  the  United 
States  to  war.  So,  strategy  No.  1  was  to 
raise  the  flag  and  say,  "Wait  a  minute, 
America,  you  axe  being  conditioned  to 
believe  that  one  person  can  inevitably 
take  us  to  war."  We  were  trying  to  say 
that  the  President  is  the  President  in 
the  context  of  the  constitutional  form 
of  government,  based  on  the  rule  of  law 
that  the  President  was  indeed  not  King 
George  but  President  Bush,  and  that  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  context  of  the  constitutional  form 
of  government,  that  only  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  take  the  United  States 
to  war,  that  the  Founding  Persons  of 
this  Government  felt  that  was  such  an 
extraordinary  effort,  that  was  such  a 
major  undertaking  of  the  State,  that  it 
should  be  made  too  inconvenient  for 
one  person  to  be  able  to  take  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  war.  Therefore,  we  wanted 
to  say  to  America,  "Wait,  this  is  a  de- 
mocracy." 

Number  2,  we  wanted  to  attempt  to 
have  the  Congress  exercise  its  preroga- 
tives under  the  Constitution.  Why  do 
we  want  to  do  that?  First,  because  we 
think  that  it  is  important  to  live  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
but  beyond  that  as  a  political  strategy. 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress  now  in 
my  21st  year,  and  there  are  a  few  obser- 
vations, a  few  experiences,  a  few 
thoughts  that  I  have.  One  is  that  for 
the  most  part,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  just  by  virtue  of  the 
awesome  nature  of  that  office,  is  iso- 
lated from  public  opinion,  to  some  ex- 
tent buffered  from  public  opinion. 

But  my  thought  was.  and  the  thought 
of  the  other  53  people  who  joined  in  the 
lawsuit,  was  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  buffered  from  pub- 
lic opinion.  Our  thought  was  that  we 
needed  to  get  the  decision  of  making 
war  back  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution.  Second,  we  felt  that  the 
only  way,  and  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  stop  the  war  was  to  put  that  deci- 
sion in  the  people's  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, where  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion 
than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  in  many  ways  is  buffered 
from  this. 
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We  have  to  go  home  to  our  town  hall 
nieetings  and  citizens'  meetings,  direct 
phone  calls,  telegrams,  and  mail.  This 
body  is  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 

Finally,  we  wanted  to  say  to  those 
people  in  America  who  did  not  want  to 


see  us  use  force  In  the  context  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  understand  that  on  or 
about  January  15  was  indeed  the  drop 
dead  date,  and  to  say.  "America,  mobi- 
lize yourself." 

We  are  struggling  to  make  sure  that 
the  President  assumes  his  responsibil- 
ity in  the  context  of  the  Constitution 
to  seek  approval  from  the  Congress  and 
challenge  the  Congress  to  stand  up  to 
its  important  prerogatives  in  this  re- 
gard, and  we  are  also  trying  to  say  to 
America:  Focus  your  attention  on  the 
Congress.  If  you  have  strong  feelings, 
say  it  to  the  Congress,  because  here  is 
your  greatest  opportunity  to  stop  the 
war. 

But  I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  believe  that  history  will  record 
that  America  lost  a  significaht  mo- 
ment in  the  evolution  of  life  in  this 
country  and  life  on  the  planet,  because 
the  movement  did  not  activate  itself 
quickly  enough  nor  effectively  enough. 
All  of  us  must  assume  a  collective  re- 
sponsiT)ility.  The  educational  process 
did  not  go  forward. 

I  might  add  that  an  important  factor 
in  this  was  that  I  think  millions  of 
American  people  did  not  believe  that 
we  would  go  to  war.  that  January  15 
was  aB  arbitrary  date. 

Many  people  said  to  me.  "Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  not  to  worry.  We  won't  go  to 
war.  Reason  will  prevail  at  the  11th 
hour.  In  some  kind  of  way.  a  deal  will 
be  worked  out  that  will  preclude  our 
young  men  and  women  from  having  to 
face  the  potential  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, killing  and  dying,  in  the  context 
of  the  Persian  Gulf." 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  moment 
was  lost,  but  our  strategy,  I  would  say 
to  mj  colleague  from  New  York,  was 
totally  correct,  to  say  that  this  is  a 
constitutional  form  of  government,  to 
challenge  our  Nation  to  live  within  the 
context  of  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, "Mobilize  yourself  in  opposition  to 
the  use  of  force." 

As  the  gentleman  said  so  eloquently, 
I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  life  is  precious  and  war  is  ex- 
tremely expensive,  a  set  of  issues  that 
I  will  try  to  enunciate  and  elaborate  on 
a  little  later. 

Focus  your  attention  on  the  Con- 
gress, but  we  lost  this  moment  because 
we  thought  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
stop  a  war  before  it  started  than  after 
it  started,  because  the  politics  change 
very  dramatically  after  a  war  starts. 

The  issues  of  patriotism,  the  issues  of 
support,  all  these  different  matters  be- 
come public  and  become  an  integral 
part  of  a  decisionmaking,  making  con- 
tinued opposition  very  difficult  for  a 
whole  multiplicity  of  reasons. 

But  I  stand  with  honor  and  pleasure 
with  my  colleague  today  in  continuing 
our  opposition  to  the  policy  of  using 
war  as  an  Instrimient  of  international 
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diplomacy,  because  it  was  correct  then 
and  it  is  correct  now. 

So  where  are  we  left  at  this  moment? 
We  are  left  at  this  moment  saying  that 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  escalate. 

Now,  some  people  will  say,  but  you 
are  now  dissenting.  You  should  not  dis- 
sent. 

My  response,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  that  is 
as  follows:  How  can  we  as  a  great  na- 
tion call  for  dissent  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  in  Beijing  in  China,  how  can 
we  advocate  dissent  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  how  can  we  applaud  dissent  in 
Eastern  Europe,  how  can  we  call  for 
multiparty  politics  in  other  countries 
in  the  world  where  people  have  the 
right  to  dissent  and  then  not  support 
the  precious  notion  of  dissent  within 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  our  form  of  government  in  this 
country?  That  is  fundamentally  con- 
tradictory. 

And  when  people  stand  up  and  dis- 
sent, some  say,  but  those  people  who 
are  dissenting  and  those  people  who 
demonstrate  are  in  the  minority:  but 
Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  it  written  in  the 
Constitution  that  one  must  be  in  the 
majority  in  order  to  dissent? 

I  would  argue  just  the  reverse,  that  it 
is  those  persons  oftentimes  finding 
themselves  in  the  minority,  dissenting, 
that  focus  attention  on  issues  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  continue  the  edu- 
cative process,  thereby  affecting  public 
opinion  and  moving  that  position  from 
a  minority  position  to  a  majority  posi- 
tion. 

This  is  a  precious  right,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  right  to  dissent. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  of  us  who 
continue  to  raise  our  voices  in  dissent 
are  really  attempting  to  continue  to  be 
true  patriots  in  this  country,  because 
to  do  less  is  to  violate  the  spirit  upon 
which  this  entire  Government  is  based, 
that  is  the  right  to  speak  out. 

So  we  continue  to  speak,  but  then 
some  people  have  said,  well,  if  you  dis- 
sent, you  are  not  supporting  the 
troops:  but  I  would  suggest,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
agree,  that  the  most  powerful  state- 
ment of  support  for  our  young  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  to 
not  place  them  in  harm's  way,  or  at 
this  moment  not  seize  them  unneces- 
sarily going  forward  in  harm's  way. 

Why  escalate?  Those  persons  who 
argue  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  say 
let  us  allow  sanctions,  that  sanctions 
alone  will  work.  Well,  it  is  not  sanc- 
tions alone  now.  We  have  created  great 
destruction  and  devastation. 

Some  people  were  concerned  about 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  pro- 
duction capability.  That  has  now  been 
destroyed,  as  articulated  by  our  own 
briefers,  by  our  own  leaders. 

They  talk  about  supply  lines  dev- 
astated, oil  production  devastated, 
economy  devastated,  to  say  nothing  of 
death  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  at 
this  point. 


Our  question  is,  why  then  do  we  need 
to  go  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  very  ominous 
feeling,  an  ominous  feeling  difficult  to 
put  into  words,  but  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  if  we  go  beyond  what  we  are 
doing,  if  we  escalate,  I  have  a  great 
fear  that  we  are  going  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous price.  In  the  context  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  there  is  a  potential  for  chem- 
ical weaponry.  There  is  a  potential  for 
biological  weaponry. 

I  would  add  with  great  fear  and  great 
trepidation,  even  the  potential  for  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  potential  death  and  destruction 
that  can  be  reined  down  in  the  context 
of  an  escalation  that  could  indeed  in- 
clude massive  destruction  conven- 
tionaly,  use  of  chemical  weapons,  even 
nuclear  weapons,  is  so  awesome  to  con- 
template that  it  frightens  this  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  my  colleagues,  I 
have  shed  many,  many  tears  of  sadness 
and  fear  on  this  issue  alone.  This  in  my 
opinion  is  the  great  price  that  we  may 
very  well  pay. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
apologize  for  interrupting  the  gentle- 
man's eloquent  statement,  but  on  that 
point,  I  could  not  help  but  want  to  add 
my  concern.  We  are  going  into  another 
recess  and  it  seems  like  there  is  always 
an  escalation  when  we  are  in  recess. 

I  went  to  visit  the  young  men  and 
women  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  late  Novem- 
ber and  early  December.  It  is  out  of 
concern  for  them  and  loyalty  to  them 
that  I  really  hope  and  pray  that  there 
is  not  an  escalation  of  what  is  going  on 
there. 

We  know  that  if  there  is  some  kind  of 
a  ground  warfare,  we  know  that  unfor- 
tunately thousands  of  young  people  are 
going  to  lose  their  lives,  let  alone  the 
ramifications  globally. 

I  honestly  think  that  it  is  as  patri- 
otic to  warn  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
this  country  about  what  the  ramifica- 
tions of  warfare  are  all  about  as  it  is  to 
say  nothing,  and  that  is  why  I  wanted 
to  just  say  that  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
and  I  am  going  to  pray  for  the  Presi- 
dent because  I  want  him  to  make  the 
right  decision. 
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But  I  want  him  to  listen  to  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people,  not 
just  to  his  military  advisers  or  the  few 
people  who  have  insulated  Mm. 

I  want  him  to  really  reach  out  aad 
understand  the  ramifications  of  the 
awesome  responsibility  that  he  has  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  again  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Dakar]  for  her  timely  and  significant 
remarks. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens] 
we  are  not  here  to  send  any  mixed  sig- 
nals. As  the  gentleman  so  eloquently 
stated,  we  must  continue  to  oppose 
force  and  violence  and  aggression  as  a 
way  of  solving  political  problems. 

We  are  no  friend  to  what  happened: 
Iraq  should  not  have  invaded  Kuwait.  A 
world  crying  out  for  maturity,  a  world 
crying  out  to  go  forward  with  a  sense 
of  reason  and  compassion  must  come 
together  to  oppose  this  kind  of  aggres- 
sion, no  question  about  that. 

So  there  are  no  mixed  signals  in  that 
regard. 

But  what  we  are  saying  is  how  you 
solve  that  problem,  there  can  indeed 
and  must  indeed  be  differences. 

If  we  oppose  the  use  of  force  from 
Iraq  to  Kuwait  as  a  way  of  solving 
their  political  problems,  then  what  we 
were  trying  to  say  was  that  the  best 
example  to  give  was  to  demonstrate 
that  as  we  chose  to  solve  political 
problems,  we  did  not  resort  to  force 
and  violence  ourselves. 

So  there  are  no  mixed  signals. 

Again,  to  return  to  the  ominous  feel- 
ing that  I  have  that  death  and  destruc- 
tion will  reach  extraordinary  propor- 
tions— it  certainly  has  the  potential  to 
do  that.  The  American  people  have 
been  given  a  sense  of  euphoria  around 
the  highly  technical  nature  of  the 
weapons  that  we  are  using.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  my 
hope  is  that  the  American  people  would 
not  become  enamored  of  this  high- 
technology  weapon  capability  but  be- 
come frightened  of  it. 

What  am  I  saying?  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, unfortunately  a  negative  one, 
but  an  opportunity  for  America  and 
the  world  to  look  into  a  window  into 
the  future  of  what  war  could  be  like  if 
we  were  even  more  involved. 

Contemplate  with  me  for  a  moment 
what  would  war  be  like  if  we  were  fac- 
ing an  adversary  who  had  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  life  that  we  have, 
could  match  missile  for  missile,  bomb 
for  bomb,  smart  weapon  for  smart 
weapon;  that  bombs  were  landing  on 
Oakland  and  Berkeley  and  New  York 
and  Washington.  DC.  and  Bogalusa. 
MS,  and  Richmond,  VA,  and  Philadel- 
phia. It  staggers  the  ima«rination. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that 
war  is  too  expensive  and  too  Mghten- 
ing  and  to  dangerous  an  instrument  to 
use  to  solve  political  problems.  We  are 
going  to  pay  a  high  lulce  in  human  cas- 
ualty; we  are  going  to  pay  a  high  price 
in  flnancial  costs. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  and  I 
came  to  this  Congress  not  so  macK  to 
talk  about  missiles  and  bombs  but  to 
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reorder  the  priorities  of  this  Nation. 
The  erentleman  and  I  had  the  audacity 
to  talk  about  solving  the  problems  of 
poverty,  hunger,  disease,  pain,  and 
human  suffering. 

Martin  Luther  King  used  to  say  in 
standing  up  in  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  that  we  are  dropping  bombs 
on  North  Vietnam  that  are  exploding 
in  the  ghettos  and  the  barrios  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  suggest  the  difference  here  is 
that  we  are  dropping  bombs  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  that  will  explode  in  every 
conununity  in  America  because  the 
budget  priorities  are  going  to  impact 
on  every  single  citizen  in  this  country, 
disproportionately  upon  some,  but  it's 
going  to  fall  on  everyone  because  sev- 
eral months  ago,  in  these  very  Cham- 
bers, in  a  rancorous  and  painful  debate. 
we  finally  came  to  a  budget  resolution 
in  what  is  called,  in  the  vernacular  of 
Washington,  a  limited-dollar  environ- 
ment. 

We  are  now  waging  war,  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  rendering  us  further 
impotent— and  I  use  the  term  thought- 
fully— impotent  in  our  capacity  to  ad- 
dress the  human  misery  of  our  people 
and  suffering  people  in  the  world  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  visited 
upon  them. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  pause  at  this  point,  I  will 
yield  to  him  again.  I  yield,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Serrano]. 

Mr.  SERRANO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  for 
yielding.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  also. 

I  could  not  pass  up  this  moment  to, 
first  of  all,  thank  the  folks  who  are 
here  today  and  those  that  will  follow 
us  long  after  I  am  gone  from  this 
Chamber  tonight,  in  expressing  our 
concern  about  what  is  happening  or 
what  could  in  fact  take  place. 

You  know,  I  have  had  to  come  before 
this  body  twice  in  the  last  2  weeks  to 
eulogize  and  the  mourn  the  deaths  of 
two  members  of  my  community,  Capt. 
Manuel  Rivera,  Cpl.  Ismael  Cotto,  Jr. 
This  is  two  losses  for  one  congressional 
district,  if  you  will,  prior  to  that  part 
of  the  war,  of  the  action  that  we  know 
will  inflict  casualties  beyond  anything 
that  we  can  imagine.  And  already  our 
community  has  taken  the  kind  of  pain 
which,  when  joined  with  the  pain  which 
has  already  been  taken  by  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  is 
enough  for  us  to  at  least  consider  what 
our  next  step  should  be. 

I,  of  course,  was  one  of  that  group- 
so  were  the  rest  of  you— who  felt  that 
we  should  not  do  this  at  all.  But  again. 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  war 
now.  The  fact  is  that  we  support  the 
safety  of  our  troops. 

Where  we  go  next  and  how  we  handle 
ourselves  will  not  only  serve  as  an 
issue  for  us  to  deal  with  now  but  cer- 


tainly as  one  for  people  to  look  at  in 
years  to  come. 

I  find,  when  I  go  back  home  to  my 
district,  that  there  is  a  manifestation 
by  my  community  that  is  misunder- 
stood by  the  media.  You  will  see  in  the 
South  Bronx  more  American  flags  than 
you  have  ever  seen  before  and  more 
yellow  ribbons  than  you  have  ever  seen 
before.  But  when  you  go  to  the  apart- 
ments that  are  showing  the  flag,  as  I 
have  done,  to  make  sure  that  I  am  in 
step  with  my  community,  you  find  that 
the  flags  are  in  support  of  the  troops 
and  the  yellow  ribbons  are  a  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  we  want  them  to  come 
back  safely,  but  in  no  way  is  it  a  sup- 
port for  the  action  that  is  taking  place. 

That  is  something  that  we  have  to 
remember  very  seriously. 

Now.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  that  it 
is  important  for  us  to  express  how  we 
feel  now  because  we  will  be  gone  from 
this  body  for  a  week  and  a  few  extra 
days.  And  I  suspect  that  that  would  be 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  some  deci-_ 
sions  to  be  made,  absent  our  being  here 
to  be  able  to  rise  on  this  floor  and  deal 
with  that  issue  on  a  daily  basis. 

So  I  would  just  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage can  go  from  here  that  we  should 
be  very  much  concerned  about  what 
our  actions  are  now,  that  we  take  the 
time  to  reflect,  to  think,  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to. 

Do  I  want,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  says,  to  continue  the  bomb- 
ing? If  it  was  up  to  me,  we  would  call 
for  a  cease-fire  right  now  and  allow  the 
United  Nations  to  come  in  and  work  it 
out. 

But  since  we  are  doing  this,  for  God's 
sake,  we  should  not  go  to  a  situation 
where  more  and  more  and  more  young 
people  will  be  lost. 

We  can  stop  it  now,  we  can  come  to 
our  senses,  we  can  negotiate.  We  have 
made  our  point;  there  is  no  need  to 
make  any  further  point. 

Just  to  finalize,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman again  for  yielding  to  me:  any 
time  any  person  loses  a  child,  I  grieve, 
whether  it  is  someone  I  never  met  in 
California,  someone  I  never  met  in 
Brooklyn,  a  person  from  any  ethnic 
group,  or  from  any  religrious  group 
throughout  the  country,  I  grieve. 

But  when  you  have  to  go  into  a  Sun- 
day mass  in  South  Bronx  and  see  on 
the  first  row  the  family  of  a  lost  cap- 
tain, when  you  have  to  call  a  family  so 
poor  that  they  do  not  even  have  their 
own  telephone  and  you  have  to  call  a 
neighbor  to  pay  your  condolences  to 
the  family  on  the  loss  of  their  son  and 
you  realize  that  your  community  has 
already  taken  two  losses,  you  have  to 
not  only  pray,  but  you  have  to  demand 
that  we  stop  now. 

I  would  rather  do  down  in  this  war  as 
a  Congressman  whose  district  lost  the 
most  children,  if  we  could  stop  tomor- 
row. I  take  no  pride  in  spreading  the 


loss  across  the  Nation  to  make  it  equal 
amongpt  435  Members. 

a  1800 

Let  the  South  Bronx  take  the  heavi- 
est toll  up  to  today.  Let  no  one  else  die 
after  tonight.  We  can  stop  it  now,  and 
I  am  so  proud  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  us  gathered  to  do  this  today. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  the  last  9 
monthB  for  me,  my  first  9  months  in 
Congress,  have  been  very  difficult  in 
that  I  failed  to  actually  analyze  wheth- 
er thie  position  was  a  position  that 
would  cause  any  problem  for  me,  but  it 
took  nae  about  2  minutes  to  understand 
that  I  have  to  be  true  to  myself,  and  if 
I  believe  that  this  is  wrong  and  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  go,  then  it  really 
does  not  matter  whether  I  have  been 
here  9  months  or  21  years.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  say  that  this  is  not  the  way  to 
go  and  we  can  stop  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Olr.  Serrano]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  just  to 
briefly  comment  before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bel- 
lies] to  close  out  this  segment,  and 
that  iB  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  {Mr.  Serrano],  from  the  South 
Bronx,  my  colleague,  has  talked  about 
two  human  beings  and  two  families 
that  have  experienced  this  war.  There 
is  a  great  effort  being  made  by  our 
leaders  to  depersonalize  the  war,  to 
have  the  soldiers  who  die  become  face- 
less, unknown  individuals.  I  would  just 
like  to  repeat  a  statement  that  I  made 
on  January  11. 

The  Vietnam  War  Memorial  is  a  mag- 
nificent monument  because  the  Viet- 
nam War  Memorial  makes  war  a  per- 
sonal matter.  Never  again  should  we 
erect  monuments  to  the  tombs  of  un- 
known soldiers.  Why  should  soldiers  be 
unknown?  Dead  heroes  should  not  re- 
main unknown.  One  by  one  we  should 
know  the  names  of  all  of  our  dead  he- 
roes. One  by  one  they  should  be  memo- 
rialized. This  is  what  the  Vietnam  Me- 
morial does.  All  Americans  who  are 
generals,  or  Congressmen,  Senators, 
decisionmakers,  should  be  required  to 
spend  some  time  each  year  reading 
some  of  the  names  from  the  Vietnam 
Monument.  It  is  a  pity  that  on  that 
monument  only  the  dead  are  listed. 
There  are  many,  many  more  who 
shoulfl  also  be  there.  They  should  also 
list  the  names  of  those  other  people 
who  are  dismissed  as  casualties,  but 
they  are  not  dead.  The  names  of  the 
wounded,  the  amputees,  and  those  who 
were  driven  mad  by  the  horrors  of  com- 
bat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  a  terrifying  expe- 
rience. War  is  hell.  And  the  more  we 
personalize  it  and  make  certain  that 
all  of  our  leaders  understand  that  the 
soldiers  out  there  who  are  cannon  fod- 
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der are  also  human  beings,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  we  will  never  have 
wars  in  the  future. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]  to  sum  up  this 
segment,  close  out  this  segment  of  our 
discussion. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  in  closing  again 
thank  my  colleague  for  leading  off 
what  I  think  is  a  terribly  important 
and  in  this  gentleman's  humble  opinion 
a  very  significant  discussion  at  a  very 
important  moment  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  as  issues  unfold  in  the  context  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

To  summarize,  we  are  here  because 
we  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
we  will  be  leaving  for  several  days,  and 
many  of  us  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  it  is  highly  possible  that  there 
will  be  a  major,  major  escalation  in 
this  war  and  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  focus  the  American  people's  at- 
tention on  this  issue.  We  recognize 
that,  given  the  policy,  the  position  we 
personally  articulate  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  in  the  majority.  The  odds 
may  indeed  be  against  us;  the  policy 
may  not  necessarily  be  with  us.  But  it 
is  important,  it  is  important  for  us,  to 
raise  these  issues  because  we  are  part 
of  the  educative  process. 

Perhaps  the  most  risky  process  that 
a  public  official  can  engage  in  during  a 
moment  of  controversy  is  to  mount  the 
podium  to  be  educative,  but  in  this 
gentleman's  opinion  it  is  the  highest 
responsibility  of  the  public  official,  to 
engage  aggressively  into  the  educative 
process,  and  that  is  what  we  attempt  to 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]  for  his  generosity  in  providing 
this  gentleman  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  random  comments.  I  hope 
that  in  the  context  of  the  special  order 
under  this  gentleman's  name  that  I 
will  be  able  to  articulate  it  with  even  a 
greater  degree  of  order.  Again,  I  am 
privileged  to  have  stood  with  my  col- 
lea.gue. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  In  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  that  we 
are  here  because  it  is  our  belief  that 
there  is  no  need  to  escalate  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  There  is  no  need  to 
move  from  where  we  are  now  into  a 
massive  ground  war  and  risk  the  lives 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  soldiers 
unnecessarily. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  10  minutes  when 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
MAN]  is  through  with  his  special  order, 
or  whatever  order  is  preceding  me,  of 
course. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FOGUETTA).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask 
for  an  explanation  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
has  asked  to  be  recognized  by  unani- 
mous consent  for  10  minutes  after  the  1 
hour  which  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Glickman]  has  asked  for  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  might  I  inquire 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
Dornan]  and  just  say  under  my  res- 
ervation that  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here  is  focus  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  this  gen- 
tleman is  certainly  not  here  to  impede 
or  inhibit  public  discussion  because 
that  is  our  prerogative  here.  But  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan],  what  is  the  subject  matter 
that  the  gentleman  is  going  to  touch 
upon? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  same  subject  matter 
to  which  my  distinguished  colleagues 
were  addressing  themselves  with  such 
heartfelt  articulation,  but  I  thought  I 
would  speak  up  for  the  majority  view- 
point in  the  most  recent  votes  we  had 
and  accentuate  that  I  do  agree  with 
them  totally  on  not  beginning  a  land 
war  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  into  the 
future. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  record  will  show  on  this 
particular  subject,  and  I  think  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dornan],  and  I  am  certainly  more 
than  pleased  to  see  my  colleague 
speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I,  too,  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dornan]  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes  after  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman]  has  used  his  1 
hour. 


LESSONS  FROM  A  PREVENTABLE 
WAR 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
comments  are  on  the  same  line  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] but  in  a  slightly  different  per- 
spective. But  I  want  to  begin  my  com- 
ments tonight  by  reciting  the  famous 
quotation  by  George  Santayana,  the 
philosopher  who  said: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.*  •  *  This  is  the  con- 
dition of  children  and  barbarians,  in  whom 
instinct  has  learned  nothing  from  experi- 
ence. 

On  January  12,  1991.  I  voted  with  the 
majority  of  Congress  to  give  President 
Bush  authority  to  use  force  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  accordance  with  U.N.  Res- 
olution 660.  While  it  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult decision  I  have  made  in  14  years 
in  Congress.  I  do  not  regret  my  vote. 
With  the  size  of  our  forces  on  the 
ground,  the  weak  thread  of  common  in- 
terests which  bound  our  coalition,  the 
U.N.  deadline  of  January  15,  the  Presi- 
dent's oft-stated  commitment  to  drive 
Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait,  and  Saddam 
Hussein's  determination  to  not  back 
down  under  pressure,  we  had  no  prac- 
tical choice. 

Further,  Saddam  Hussein  is  now,  and 
has  always  been,  an  evil  force  in  the 
Middle  East;  driving  him  out  of  Kuwait 
and  destroying  his  immense  military 
power,  particularly  his  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal and  biological  capabilities,  are  le- 
gitimate United  States  objectives. 

What  I  do  regret  are  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  failures  over  the  last 
decade  which  have  involved  us  in  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  thoroughly 
preventable  war.  We  must  examine 
these  failures,  examples  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  learn  from  experience,  and  take 
steps  to  avoid  repeating  them. 

AN  UNHOLY  ALLIANCE 

In  terms  of  foreign  policy,  the  United 
States  and  rest  of  the  Western  world 
helped  create  the  Iraqi  military  mon- 
ster. Our  alliance  with  Saddam  Hussein 
began  with  the  Iran-Iraq  War  and 
evolved  over  the  following  decade. 
Somehow,  the  lesser  of  two  enemies 
came  to  be  treated  as  an  ally.  Napoleon 
said  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stom- 
ach, and  nearly  55  billion  in  subsidized 
United  States  agricultural  products 
kept  the  Iraqi  Army's  belly  full  from 
1983  to  1989.  As  late  as  of  July  1990,  de- 
spite grave  foreshadowing  of  the  war  to 
come,  the  Bush  administration  vigor- 
ously opposed  an  amendment  I  offered 
in  the  House  and  Senator  Nancy 
Kassebaum  offered  in  the  Senate  to  cut 
off  subsidized  grain  to  Iraq.  The 
amendments  were  intended  largely  to 
protest  gross  Iraqi  human  rights  viola- 
tions which  had  been  clearly  docu- 
mented. 

Tragically,  in  opposing  these  and 
other  anti-Iraq  human  rights  measures. 
United  States  policymakers  bought 
into  the  ancient  Middle  Eastern  axiom 
that  the  enemy  of  our  enemy  is  our 
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friend  and,  once  again,  cast  our  lot 
with  a  ruthless  dictator.  Similar  past 
decisions  have  almost  invariably  hurt 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  lost  lives. 
lost  opportunities,  and  damaged  credi- 
bility as  a  force  for  democracy  and 
freedom  in  the  world;  Somoza,  Noriega. 
Pinochet,  Marcos,  and  the  Shah  of  Iran 
come  to  mind  as  recent  examples  from 
which,  it  appears,  we  learned  nothing. 

In  addition,  the  Reagan-Bush  admin- 
istrations left  to  private  contractors 
the  decision  to  sell  high  technology 
and  computers  to  Iraq.  Honeywell,  for 
instance,  sold  Iraq  technology  used  in 
the  development  of  fuel-air  explosives. 
Bell  and  Hughes  sold  Iraq  helicopters 
which  were  later  converted  to  military 
use.  Since  1985,  nearly  700  licenses  for 
shipments  of  1.5  billion  dollars"  worth 
of  goods  with  both  military  and  domes- 
tic applications  have  been  authorized 
to  Iraq. 

An  ironic  example  became  evident 
last  week  as  American  soldiers  on  the 
front  lines  were  told  that  they  would 
have  to  step  over  United  States-made 
landmines  if  our  troops  cross  into  Ku- 
wait. We  were  friends  with  Iraq  until 
August,  their  instructor  told  them. 
now  we  aren't. 

The  lesson  we  must  learn  is  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  base  its  alliances  and 
foreign  policy  on  shared  principles  of 
democracy,  freedom,  and  respect  for 
human  rights,  not  simply  on  trade  or 
common  enemies.  The  decline  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower  should 
free  us  to  look  at  our  relationships 
with  individual  countries  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  instead  of  an  East-West  cal- 
culus. Trade  sanctions  should  be  im- 
posed on  countries  which  threaten 
those  ideals  in  a  region  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  must  exert  strong 
oversight  and  control  over  exports  of 
American  technology  and  weapons  to 
those  countries. 

THE  UNXHECKED  GLOBAL  ARMS  .MARKET 

We  did  not  use  our  international 
leadership  to  stop  the  Soviets  and  our 
Western  allies  from  supplying  Iraq 
with  lethal  weapons.  The  Soviets  sold 
tanks.  Scud-B,  Frog,  and  possibly  SS- 
12  missiles  to  Iraq.  West  German  firms 
supplied  most  of  the  equipment  and 
technology  for  Iraq's  chemical  weapons 
arsenal  of  mustard  and  nerve  gas.  In 
October  1990,  3  months  after  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  President  Bush 
threatened  to  veto  legislation  imposing 
trade  sanctions  on  those  companies. 
The  French  supplied  Dassault  Mirage 
nghters  and  Exocet  missiles.  China. 
Brazil.  Egypt,  Belgium,  and  others  pro- 
vided weapons  and  or  technology.  For 
the  most  part,  lethal  arms  are  avail- 
able to  whomever  can  pay  for  them. 

Our  leadership  in  the  new  world  order 
should  be  used  to  halt  the  proliferation 
of  arms  on  the  world  market  rather 
than  to  round  up  a  posse  after  the 
shooting  has  started.  Such  measures 
should  provide  enough  collective  secu- 


rity to  outweigh  the  economic  loss  of 
foregone  arms  sales. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the 
United  Nations  should  assume  a  more 
prominent  role  to  negotiate  inter- 
national treaties,  resolve  conflicts,  and 
impose  multilateral  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

MIXED  SIGNALS  FROM  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

In  terms  of  diplomacy,  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  August  2  invasion  of 
Kuwait  are  shocking  examples  of  fail- 
ure to  protect  or  even  recognize  Amer- 
ican interests.  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Baker  received  warnings  from 
overseas  and  at  home,  including  omi- 
nous reports  of  statements  from  Sad- 
dam himself,  that  Iraq  would  invade 
Kuwait.  The  Israeli  Government  had 
warned  us  for  years  about  Saddam's 
ambitions  and  ability  to  carry  them 
out.  Nonetheless,  as  Iraqi  troops  began 
organizing  for  an  invasion,  Baker  sent 
the  message  to  Saddam  through  high- 
level  State  Department  officials  and. 
moat  poignantly,  the  hopeless  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  April 
Glaspie.  that  the  United  States  took  no 
position  on  border  disputes  in  the  area. 
In  late  July.  State  Department  spokes- 
person Margaret  Tutwiler  echoed  that 
policy,  stating  that  the  United  States 
had  no  defense  treaties  or  special  de- 
fense or  security  commitments  with 
Kuwait. 

These  statements  must  have  been 
calculated  to  appease  Saddam  because 
they  represented  a  departure  from  as- 
surances to  Kuwait  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and.  most  recently,  a 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Che- 
ney on  July  19  of  last  year  that  the 
United  States  was  committed  to  defend 
Kuwait  if  attacked.  According  to  press 
reports,  the  White  House  "cut  the  Sec- 
retary down  to  size  rather  quickly"  for 
committing  the  United  States  to  a  war 
it  might  not  want  to  fight.  In  hind- 
sight, the  actions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment during  the  time  period  prior  to 
the  invasion  look  depressingly  incom- 
petent. Diplomatically,  the  adminis- 
tration rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for 
Saddam.  Understandably,  he  was  re- 
portedly very  surprised  by  President 
Bush's  reaction  to  the  invasion  and  the 
United  States'  overnight  conversion 
from  neutral  observer  to  staunch  Ku- 
wait ally. 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  too.  par- 
ticipated in  sending  a  mixed  message 
to  Saddam.  On  April  12,  1990,  Saddam 
met  with  a  delegation  of  U.S.  Senators. 
According  to  press  reports,  members  of 
the  delegation  conveyed  the  message 
that  President  Bush  opposed  efforts  in 
Congress  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
on  Iraq  in  response  to  human  rights 
abuses.  One  Senator  reportedly  blamed 
the  American  press  for  negative  re- 
ports about  the  Iraqi  leader.  When  the 
Senators  returned  to  brief  President 
BuBh  about  their  trip,  they  are  said  to 
have  counseled  forbearance  toward 
Saddam.  Furthermore,  as  late  as  July 
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of  last  year.  Congress  was  still  divided 
on  whether  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  Iraq. 

The  White  House,  Department  of 
State,  and  leaders  in  Congress  must 
clearly  convey  American  interests,  aph 
plying  to  world  events  the  fundamental 
principles  of  foreign  policy  stated 
above.  Mixed  messages,  missed  signals, 
and  principles  ignored  for  political  con- 
venience do  not  advance  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  the  world,  but  confuse  and 
cheapen  it.  The  United  States  cannot 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world  when  allies  become  enemies  and 
enemies  become  allies  overnight. 

FAILURE  TO  USE  TIMELY  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

The  negotiations  to  deal  with  Sad- 
dam should  have  started  before  he 
moved  one  troop  into  Kuwait.  Once  the 
invasion  began,  traditional  methods  of 
conflict  resolution  were  for  less  likely 
to  succeed.  I  have  complete  faith  that 
the  Prasident  expected  his  statements 
and  threats  would  yield  the  peaceful 
withdrawl  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  through  on  those 
threats  when  Saddam's  troops  dug  in 
rather  than  withdraw.  Congress  met  on 
January  12  during  the  last  hand  of  a 
high-stakes  poker  game;  the  bets  were 
on  the  table  and  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  show  our  cards. 

The  science  of  conflict  resolution  is 
slow  and  painstaking,  and  difficult  to 
practice  in  a  climate  of  deadlines  and 
threats.  As  the  only  remaining  super- 
power, the  United  States  must  use  its 
world  leadership  to  promote  peaceful 
resolution  of  regional  conflicts,  even  if 
it  is  costly  in  terms  of  time  and 
money.  It  is  impossible  to  say  now 
whether  negotiations  ever  would  have 
yielded  a  settlement  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  In  fact,  I  have  grave  doubts 
that  economic  sanctions  alone  would 
have  ever  worked  on  Saddam  Hussein. 
But  early  on,  the  United  States  had  an 
opportunity  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  military  and  moral  strength. 
The  process  of  conflict  resolution 
should  have  begun  last  spring,  or  ear- 
lier, wlen  the  signs  of  war  became  evi- 
dent and  the  stakes  on  both  sides  were 
considerably  lower.  The  opportunity 
for  peaceful  conflict  resolution  was  ef- 
fectively lost  in  early  November  when 
the  number  of  allied  troops  on  the 
ground  was  doubled  and  the  January  15 
deadline  was  set. 

THE  LACK  OF  A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

In  terms  of  domestic  policy,  the 
United  States  has  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  the  1970's.  The  oil  embargos  of  1973 
and  1979  revealed  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
the  world's  largest  economic  and  mili- 
tary superpower;  our  economy's  fragile 
lifeline  of  imported  oil.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  recognized  the  threat  of 
our  dependence  and  responded  with  an 
alternative  energy  program  which 
sought  eventual  American  independ- 
ence ft-om  foreign  oil.  Carter  under- 
stood that  national  security  was  not  a 
concept  limited  to  arms  and  soldiers 
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and  declared  U.S.  energy  policy  "the 
moral  equivalent  of  war."  For  our  Na- 
tion to  be  secure,  he  reasoned,  our  vul- 
nerable economic  flank  had  to  be  as 
well  protected  as  our  military. 

Carter's  program  was  abandoned  and 
scorned  by  President  Reagan,  who 
never  liked  to  dwell  on  painful  lessons, 
or  learn  from  them.  Reagan  redefined 
national  security  as  raw  military 
might,  and  left  energy  policy  to  the 
market,  which,  when  totally  unre- 
stricted, has  proved  a  poor  arbiter  of 
policy. 

While  oil  prices  remained  high  in  the 
early  1980s,  the  market  pushed  us  to- 
ward conservation;  oil  consumption  ac- 
tually dropped  as  the  economy  grew. 
Oil  imports  fell  below  30  percent  of  na- 
tional consumption  by  1985,  then  began 
to  Increase  rapidly  as  the  world  price 
of  oil  declined.  By  1990,  oil  imports  had 
increased  to  45  percent,  one-fourth  of 
which  came  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
market  has  left  us  way  out  on  a  limb  of 
foreign  energy  dependence,  yet  the  pol- 
icy vacuum  in  the  White  House  per- 
sists. Conservation  provisions  are  re- 
portedly absent  from  the  President's 
long-awaited  energy  plan. 

In  the  future,  we  must  remember 
that  energy  Is  an  essential  component 
of  our  national  security.  Our  economy, 
not  military,  is  our  greatest  strength 
and  it  depends  on  an  adequate  energy 
supply  at  a  stable,  reasonable  price. 
The  oil  shocks  of  1973,  1979,  and  the  tur- 
moil in  the  Persian  Gulf  demonstrate 
that  the  market  is  subject  to 
nonmarket  forces  like  embargos,  car- 
tels, and  wars. 

We  need  a  long-term  national  energy 
policy  which  promotes  energy  inde- 
pendence through  conservation,  alter- 
native energy  sources,  and  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production.  Where  the  market 
alone  will  not  support  such  a  program. 
Government  policy  must  do  so.  We  do 
not  leave  other  aspects  of  our  national 
defense  to  the  market,  so  why  take  an 
economic  purist's  laissez-faire  ap- 
proach to  our  essential  energy  needs? 

Now  that  we  are  In  this  war,  the 
Commander  In  Chief  has  the  support  of 
Congress  to  fight  and  win  it.  Our  trooi)s 
are  in  harm's  way,  doing  their  heroic 
best  to  preserve  American  interests 
and  they  deserve  unified  support  back 
home.  But  In  rallying  around  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  policy,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  myriad  lessons  of  this  cri- 
sis. Will  we  remember  our  mistakes 
next  time,  or  are  we  condemned  to  re- 
peat them? 

D  1820 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
GucKMAN]  for  his  very  thoughtful  pres- 
entation today.  I  know  that  as  he  looks 
back  a  few  months,  he  saw  some  lost 


opportunities.  The  gentleman  has  laid 
those  out  on  the  table.  They  are  criti- 
cally imiwrtant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  when  history  is 
written,  history  will  show  that  we  built 
up  this  tyrant,  only  to  bring  our  young 
people  into  the  area  to  slay  him,  and 
that  we  built  up  a  tyrant  natmed 
Noriega,  only  to  send  our  young  people 
into  an  area  to  slay  him. 

This  is  not  a  foreign  policy,  this  is  a 
dangerous  policy,  and  this  is  one  that 
does  not  bode  well  for  this  country. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  has  pointed  out 
is  that  this  administratis...  o,iiu  the  one 
before  it  was  winking  and  nodding  at 
Saddam  Hussein,  literally  a  few  days 
before  Saddam  Hussein  went  into  Ku- 
wait. How  well  I  remember  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson],  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  say- 
ing yes,  it  would  be  good  to  help  our 
trade  problems,  but  we  cannot  trade 
with  a  man  like  Saddam  Hussein.  This 
man  gassed  his  own  people.  We  have  to 
take  a  stand,  a  moral  stand  here.  And 
the  administration  opposed  us.  I  will 
never  forget  that.  I  will  never  forget 
April  Glaspie  winking  and  nodding  and 
giving  the  go-ahead  to  this  invasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  hope,  and 
I  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Glickman],  that  the  gen- 
tleman might  see  this  phase  of  the  war 
as  another  possibility  to  save  a  lot  of 
lives.  We  have  seen  many  phases.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  war.  when  Con- 
gress was  not  Involved,  we  fought  to 
get  involved,  we  had  the  debate,  and  we 
lost  it,  some  of  it.  We  have  seen  the  air 
war  do  tremendous  dama«re.  damage 
which  has  led  our  military  people  to 
say  we  own  the  air.  We  have  air  superi- 
ority. We  have  knocked  out  their 
chemical  and  nuclear  and  biological  ca- 
pabilities. 

I  only  hope  that  the  gentleman 
might  step  back  and  perhaps  see  an- 
other window  of  opportunity  here  be- 
fore we  get  into  this  ground  war. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  as  he  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  that  this  administra- 
tion has  dealt  with  Saddam  Hussein.  In 
essence,  somehow  we  even  created  him. 
They  have  talked  to  him,  they  have 
dealt  with  him,  and,  as  my  friend  from 
California  has  said  many  times,  they 
have  used  diplomacy  with  him.  They 
have  even  given  him  help. 

Surely  there  has  to  be  a  way.  before 
we  see  thousands  of  our  young  people 
in  a  ground  war.  and  out  of  love  for 
those  young  people  and  love  for  our 
country  and  love  for  peace,  that  we 
somehow  can  see  that  window  of  oppor- 
tunity just  one  more  time,  to  try  and 
resolve  this,  short  of  a  ground  war. 

Finally.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, his  points  about  an  energy  pol- 
icy are  extraordinarily  important  to 
this  debate.  Energy  policy  means  na- 
tional security.  Energy  policy  means 
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an  economy  that  thrives,  an  economy 
that  is  not  dependent  on  tyrants  in  the 
Middle  Kast  or  unstable  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man], because  I  know  he  is  going  to  be 
pushing,  for  example,  for  fuel  economy, 
something  I  have  worked  on  for  many, 
many  years,  so  that  we  can  achieve  a 
policy  that  allows  us  to  be  completely 
independent  of  foreign  oil.  We  can  do 
this.  We  know  that  we  can  do  ic. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman]  for  put- 
ting a  historical  perspective  on  the  cri- 
sis. It  is  a  very  important  contribution 
to  the  debate. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer].  Of  course,  I  rep- 
licated her  legislation  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  fuel  economy  for  cars,  because  I 
do  believe  that  It  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  get  at  the  most  significant 
source  of  energy  utilization,  which  is 
transportation  fuels,  as  a  way  to  be- 
come more  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  make  a 
couple  of  comments.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman made  some  good  points. 

I  offered  this  today  because  I  think 
the  American  public  needs  to  reflect  on 
the  historical  reasons  for  a  lot  of  our 
involvement  in  the  world. 

I  think  for  the  most  part  our  motives 
are  not  so  bad.  I  just  do  not  think  as  a 
country  we  look  at  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  things  we  do.  I  think  over  the 
years  we  have  not  based  our  foreign 
policy  on  clear,  consistent  signals,  par- 
ticularly on  how  countries  treat  their 
people. 

Sometimes  I  think  if  we  did  that 
across  the  board,  it  would  make  it  so 
that  we  would  do  clear,  consistent 
things.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Saddam 
Hussein  clearly  and  consistently  did 
pretty  terrible  things  to  his  people. 
You  cannot  say  he  is  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  other  than  a  brutal  murderer. 
in  terms  of  how  he  has  treated  his  peo- 
ple. Had  we  as  a  country  reflected  on 
that  and  dealt  with  it.  then  I  suspect 
that  we  might  have  taken  action  before 
the  invasion,  which  would  have  not  let 
him  believe  that  we  were  opening  the 
door. 

I  do  believe  that  he  started  this  war. 
however,  and  not  us.  That  is.  he  is  the 
one  that  invaded  Kuwait.  He  Is  the  one 
that  has  brutalized  the  people  Inside 
that  country  and  treated  them  without 
any  sense  of  dignity  whatsoever. 

So  once  the  decision  was  made  to  go 
to  war,  I  am  kind  of  a  traditionalist.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  together  can  unify 
and  get  this  thing  over  the  fastest  way 
possible,  losing  the  least  amount  of 
people  possible.  Right  now  I  feel  un- 
comfortable about  telling  General 
Powell  or  Secretary  Cheney  specifi- 
cally what  to  do.  I  never  served  in  the 
military.  I  do  not  have  experience  with 
it.  I  hope  that  they  understand  their 
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decisions  will  affect  conceivably  lots  of 
lives. 

I  do  not  think  they  and  the  President 
want  to  gratuitously  put  more  people 
on  the  chopping  block  than  need  to 
have  happen.  So  I  hope  and  pray  that 
standing  together  in  a  unified  sense. 
this  country  can  stand  together  and 
finish  this  war  as  quickly  as  possible, 
killing  as  few  people  as  possible  in  Iraq 
and  among  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,!  guess  what  I  further 
hope  for  is  that  if  we  go  forth  from 
here  to  build  a  new  Middle  East,  a  new 
world  order,  whether  it  is  in  the  Middle 
East  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  Latin 
America  or  Asia,  wherever  it  is,  that 
we  recognize  that  we  need  some  clear 
principles  of  what  we  stand  for.  If  we 
keep  those,  and  if  we  keep  our  eye  on 
the  ball  there,  then  I  suspect  we  will 
not  have  the  Saddam  Husseins  around 
as  much  as  serious  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  talked 
about  looking  at  the  whole  issue  of 
arming  the  world,  looking  at  the  issue 
of  having  some  human  rights  orienta- 
tion, looking  at  the  issue  of  an  energy 
policy,  and  also  making  sure  that  we 
have  a  State  Department  that  is  up  to 
speed,  that  knows  what  is  happening.  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  failures  in  the 
past.  But  what  my  treatise  today  is,  is 
to  say  here  that  I  think  some  mistakes 
were  made,  so  we  can  correct  them  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

D  1830 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  my  colleague's  remarks  in  every 
single  phrase,  every  dotted  "■i"'  and 
crossed  "t,"  everything  he  said  during 
the  thoughtfully  prepared  statement. 
But  to  make  this  crystal  clear,  because 
I  was  with  the  gentleman  as  a  conserv- 
ative Republican  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  on  every  fight  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  with  the  gentleman  just 
within  the  last  few  months  before  he 
invaded  on  your  Glickman  amendment 
to  cut  off  all  of  the  agricultural  sub- 
sidies, and  was  very  frustrated  with  ad- 
ministrations that  I  worked  as  hard  as 
anybody  did  to  help  bring  to  office  be- 
cause I  see  an  institutional  State  De- 
partment, institutionalized  State  De- 
partment, there  under  President  Carter 
or  for  Presidents  immemorial,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  an  old  expression  that 
is  a  burden  that  is  put  on  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  from  both 
parties,  and  from  our  proud  new  Social- 
ist Member,  that  war  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  generals.  I  scrib- 
bled down  here  a  paraphrase  that  State 
craft,  foreign  relations,  foreign  affairs, 
is  also  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
professional  diplomats.  That  is  our  role 
here,  and  I  know  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league from  California,  Mr.  Dellums. 


in  October,  in  September,  in  August 
when  this  invasion  was  first  unraveling 
and  I  said  on  a  national  show,  "Phil 
Donahue  Show"  from  the  American  Le- 
gion Hall  at  Kennebunkport.  "Call  us 
back  in.  and  give  our  lameduck  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  one  last 
shot  at  the  honor  of  serving  their  con- 
stituencies to  debate  this  in  Decem- 
ber. ' ' 

I  enjoyed  immensely  the  thoughtful, 
spirited  debate  here  on  both  sides  based 
on  principle  and  eloquence,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  couple 
of  Questions,  and  I  think  he  will  appre- 
ciate them,  to  make  this  crystal  clear. 
This  man  who  you  have  delineated  as 
evil  incarnate,  from  gassing  Kurds  to 
murdering  his  friends  and  associates  in 
the  Baathist  Party,  including,  a 
strange  term,  Baath  Party,  immersing 
tham  in  baths  of  acid,  up  to  what  he  is 
now  doing. 

Here  is  what  I  want  to  ask:  Is  this 
not  a  Dark  Ages  situation  where  one 
frail  human  being,  Saddam  Hussein, 
one  man,  with  his  electrical  circuitry 
and  his  little  tiny  gray  matter,  about 
1.400  cc's  of  brain  matter,  he  could  end 
this  war  tonight.  It  is  darkness  still 
over  there  now.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that?  I  do. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  He  clearly  could  end 
the  war  in  connection  with  the  aims  of 
the  U.N.  resolution  by  just  leaving  Ku- 
wait. That  is  absolutely  clear.  And  I 
think  that  he  will  have  to  recognize 
that  if  he  does  not  go  down  that  road 
he  faces  continued  military  destruc- 
ticm. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Is  he  not 
killing  far  more  of  his  own  people,  he, 
himself,  and  as  Hitler  said,  the  German 
people  were  not  worthy  of  him.  "I  am 
taking  them  down  with  me,"  is  he  not 
responsible  personally,  the  individual, 
not  in  the  spiritual  sense  before  God — 
that  is  a  given — but  before  the  whole 
world,  and  despite  what  King  Hussein, 
hia  noncousin  said  over  in  Aman.  is  he 
not  responsible  for  every  Republican 
Guardsman  in  his  country  who  is  dying 
tonight  as  we  speak  under  B-52  raids? 
He  is  killing  them,  not  us. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  always  have  said 
that  he  started  this  war.  we  did  not.  He 
invaded  Kuwait,  and  his  unwillingness 
to  leave,  of  course,  is  putting  his  peo- 
ple at  enormous  risk  of  loss  of  life  and 
injury. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
so  much  for  yielding. 

I  am  so  tortured  by  what  is  coming, 
and  as  I  look  back,  before  the  Presi- 
dent chose  the  force  option,  the  whole 
world  was  against  Saddam  Hussein, 
this  tyrant  who  gassed  his  own  people, 
this  aggressor  who  walked  into  Kuwait, 
the  whole  world,  even  the  Arab  world. 
Ha  had  very  few  on  his  side.  When  my 


colleague    from    California,    Mr.    Del- 
lums, $ays  he  has  a  nervous  feeling 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Ominous,  I  think 
was  the  word. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Yes,  ominous,  he  said  it 
so  eloquently,  and  I  share  that  omi- 
nous feeling,  particularly  tonight,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  this,  but  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan mude  a  statement  tonight,  and  it 
makes  me  feel  that  perhaps  this  strat- 
egy thRt  we  have  taken  and  this  Con- 
gress passed,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is  so  correct, 
that  we  debated  here,  and  it  was  one  of 
our  finest  moments.  We  stood  up  to 
those  who  said  it  would  be  unpatriotic 
to  debate  this,  and  we  held  our  ground, 
and  we  made  our  case,  and  those  of  us 
who  lost,  lost  it  and  those  who  won, 
won  it,  and  we  will  move  on,  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  country,  to  try  and  end 
this. 

But  I  want  to  put  in  the  Record,  if  I 
could,  just  a  quote  from  this  AP  story. 

King  Hussein  tilted  sharply  toward  Iraq  on 
Wednesday,  describing  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
as  an  effort  to  destroy  Iraq  and  calling  on 
Arabs  to  demand  a  cease-fire. 

As  davelopments  of  the  war  have  proved, 
they  want  to  destroy  Iraq  to  prepare  the  sit- 
uation In  the  region  in  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous way  for  our  nation's  future  and 
present,"  Hussein  said  in  a  televised  speech 
to  his  nation. 

He  accused  foreign  powers  of  plotting  to 
carve  up  the  Arab  world's  resources  and  to 
control  it  politically. 

This  Kar  is  a  war  against  all  Arabs  and  all 
MuslimB  and  not  against  Iraq  alone."  said 
the  king,  who  has  been  a  bulwark  of  pro- 
Western  moderation  for  his  37  years  on  the 
throne. 

The  speech  was  a  radical  shift  in  approach 
for  Huasein.  While  before  the  war  he  favored 
a  negotiated  settlement  to  get  Iraqi  troops 
out  of  Kuwait,  recently  he  had  been  critical 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  essentially  neutral  in 
the  waff. 

He  urged  Arabs  and  Muslims  to  support 
Iraq  afainst  the  "fierce  war  imposed  on 
brotherly  Iraq,"  and  bitterly  denounced  Arab 
countries  allied  against  Iraq. 

The  speech  echoed  the  strong  pro-Iraqi  sen- 
timent* of  Hussein's  3.4  million  subjects, 
many  of  whom  are  Palestinians. 

Hussein  accused  allied  forces  of  trying  to 
subject  his  country  to  unfair  pressures. 

He  goes  on. 

And  although  Baker  said  Jordan  was  not 
the  target,  the  fact  is  they  have  been  bomb- 
ing sonae  trucks  in  that  area. 

King  Hussein  said  Jordan  was  "not  willing 
to  dance  to  the  tune  others  play  without 
being  able  to  freely  express  our  opinion, 
which  we  will  not  give  up." 

"If  the  battle  is  imposed  on  us  we  will  be 
up  to  it."  Hussein  said. 

Let  us  join  our  efforts  to  stop  this  tragedy 
and  to  save  the  people  of  Iraq  from  what  is 
plannefl  for  it  and  to  end  this  war. 

I  bring  this  up  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  looked  back  as  to  when  we  had 
the  moral  ground  with  the  sanctions, 
and  u$ing  force  in  a  defensive  way  to 
enforce  the  embargo,  and  in  case  there 
was  further  aggression  we  were  set  to 
use  force  in  those  circumstances.  And 
we  hafl  the  whole  world  against  this  ty- 
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rant. And  now  we  have  King  Hussein, 
for  all  of  these  years  a  friend,  really,  a 
moderate  Arab  state,  one  which  got 
along  with  Israel  fairly  well.  They  had 
no  Camp  David  accord,  but  they  got 
along,  and  here  we  see  as  a  result  of 
this  war,  which  is  going  on  for  too  long 
a  time  in  my  view,  and  perhaps  much 
longer  than  King  Hussein  thought,  here 
we  have  a  situation  where  Jordan  is 
now  reversing  course.  I  think  it  adds  to 
the  ominous  feeling  that  my  colleague 
from  California  talked  about,  because  I 
had  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  Middle 
East  and  spending  a  few  days  with  our 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  cannot  get 
their  faces  out  of  my  mind.  And  I  love 
them,  and  they  are  wonderful.  They 
said,  "Congresswoman,  we'll  do  our 
job,  but  just  get  us  home  as  soon  as 
you  can."  It  keeps  coming  back  to  me. 
they  will  do  their  job,  but  get  them 
back  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  I  may  just  re- 
claim my  time,  I  am  moved  by  what 
the  gentlewoman  is  saying  and  by  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  say- 
ing. I  am  reminded  that  one  of  the 
greatest  Kansans  of  them  all.  General 
Eisenhower,  said  that  you  can  never 
anticipate  the  consequences  of  war 
once  you  enter  the  battlefield.  That  is, 
of  course,  why  Eisenhower  was  always 
rather  careful.  I  was  going  to  say  timid 
but  that  is  not  the  right  word,  careful 
about  going  down  that  road. 

He  had  a  lot  of  other  good  things  to 
say.  particularly  toward  the  end  of  his 
term.  But  I  guess  that  right  now  it  is 
useful  talking  about  these  things,  it  is 
useful  generating  the  debate  among  the 
American  public. 

a  1840 

People  are  unified  in  support  of  this 
country's  effort.  They  also  are  not  ob- 
jecting to  genuine  debate  on  the  issues, 
as  some  might  say.  That  is  ridiculous. 
Americans  love  to  talk  about  this,  and 
I  think  their  focus,  fixation  with  Cable 
News  Network  and  other  things  indi- 
cates that  they  are  yearning  to  know 
more  about  it. 

I  just  hope,  and  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  have  many  other  com- 
ments after  mine,  that  when  this  war 
is  over,  when  we  have  won  it.  which  I 
think  we  will  militarily,  that  genera- 
tions to  come  will  not  see  the  need  to 
do  it  again  based  upon  the  mistakes 
that  we  have  made  in  the  last  10  years. 


THREE  CATEGORIES  OF  ANTIWAR 
DEMONSTRATORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  one  of  America's  beloved  intellec- 
tuals of  the  left,  and  he  liked  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  radical  more  than  a 
liberal    or   someone    of  the    left.    I.F. 


Stone,  a  gentleman  who  proved  his  in- 
tellectual depth  by  in  his  seventies 
learning  to  speak  and  read  Greek  in- 
cluding ancient  Greek  so  that  he  could 
write  what  some  people  think  is  his 
best  work.  "The  Trial  of  Socrates."  Mr. 
I.F.  Stone,  a  great  opponent  of  our  res- 
cue effort  in  Vietnam,  and  that  is  my 
characterization,  trying  to  rescue  the 
southern  half  of  Vietnam  from  com- 
munism the  way  we  rescued  the  south- 
em  half  of  Korea  from  communism,  to 
turn  it  into  one  of  the  economic  powers 
of  the  Pacific  Rim.  and  the  Olympics 
held  in  Seoul  in  1988,  and  Garden 
Grove,  my  home  city,  one  of  North 
America's  largest  headquarters  for  the 
Hyundai  automobile,  but  in  that  rescue 
operation,  he  certainly  had  every  right 
as  an  American  to  attack  particularly 
the  poor  way  the  politicians  were  ma- 
nipulating the  rescue  effort  and  struc- 
turing it  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
not  possibly  win. 

We  had  47.356  men,  8  of  them  were 
women,  die  in  combat.  Overall  we  lost 
58,151. 

I  am  one  of  those  Members  who  feels 
great  pain  at  the  loss  of  American  life. 
I  am  also  a  p)assionate  person  who  oc- 
casionally pauses  to  see  evil  being 
faced  off  and  think,  "I  wonder  how  the 
parents  of  Bob  Stethem  feel  right  now 
when  they  see  an  evil  despot  in  the 
Middle  East  who  encourages  terrorism. 
I  wonder  how  they  feel."  Those  are  the 
parents  who  live  out  here  in  Maryland 
of  the  young  Navy  diver,  one  of  their 
several  sons  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
who  was  slowly  beaten  to  death.  They 
jumped  up  and  down  on  his  chest  in  the 
cockpit  of  that  TWA  airplane  that  had 
been  hijacked,  until  they  had  broken 
all  of  his  ribs,  never  let  out  a  sound, 
and  as  he  lay  there  in  the  arms  of  the 
German-bom  American  stewardess 
gasping  his  last  breath,  he  said,  "Tell 
my  parents,  my  family,  I  love  them." 

We  have  seen  terrorism  spread 
around  this  world  borne  from  frustra- 
tion, and  there  is  a  lot  of  frustration 
that  has  been  expressed  in  this  House. 

So  let  me  come  back  to  I.F.  Stone 
and  his  characterization  of  demonstra- 
tors during  the  Vietnam  war.  He  put 
them  basically  in  three  categories,  and 
although  there  are  subcategories  of 
categories,  I  find  no  quarrel  with  his 
triple  category,  and  I  find  some  par- 
allel here.  He  said,  "Of  those  dem- 
onstrating against  the  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, group  1  Is  democratically  moti- 
vated, group  2  spiritually  motivated, 
and  group  3  are  the  an ti capitalists." 
Now,  by  democratically  motivated,  he 
meant  people,  for  example,  who  de- 
bated in  this  Chamber  who  said  in  a 
democratic  system  there  has  got  to  be 
another  way  than,  to  quote  one  of  my 
colleagues  from  California  tonight, 
using  force,  violence,  or  aggression. 

Certainly  meeting  force  with  mili- 
tary might  is  force.  It  is  certainly  vio- 
lent. The  aggression  in  this  case,  I 
think,    is    the    aggression    of   Saddam 
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Hussein  met  with  just  force,  but  that 
was  a  noble  debate  in  this  Chamber, 
and  depending  on  how  you  call  votes 
around  here,  250  to  183  could  be  called 
a  walkaway  for  the  majority.  It  would 
be  on  most  domestic  issues.  But  I  ac- 
cept the  characterization  that  it  was 
close.  That  is  a  division  when  you  are 
talking  about  using  force  and  losing 
the  lives  of  young  Americans  in  this 
struggle,  and  almost  100  were  killed  as 
we  trained  up  to  this,  and  some  still 
die  in  operational  training  missions. 
We  lost  several  helicopter  crews  this 
week  on  friendly  soil,  and  we  have  5  al- 
lied prisoners,  8  U.S.  prisoners,  and 
that  is  13  out  of  over  30  Americans  now. 
and  the  majority  are  now  missing  in 
action  due  to  that  AC-130  Specter 
gunship  that  went  down.  I  am  sure 
there  were  great  rescue  operations 
mounted,  but  those  14  crewmen  are 
still  listed  as  missing.  So  there  has  al- 
ready been  great  loss  of  life,  not  as 
much  as  were  lost  at  L.A.  Inter- 
national Ainwrt,  my  main  airport,  in 
one  crash  the  other  night,  but  these 
are  people  that  are  not  struck  down  by 
an  accident.  They  are  following  orders, 
so  they  march  to  a  drum  where  politi- 
cians have  control  over  the  military  in 
our  democracy. 

In  Mr.  Stone's  second  category,  the 
spiritually  motivated,  he  said,  "This  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  people  who  are 
basing  it  on  any  specific  religion,  al- 
though that  plays  a  part.  They  are 
spiritual  people."  I  would  add  those 
that  have  memorized  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi's  great  prayer,  "Lord,  where  there 
is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love."  The  spir- 
itually motivated  cannot  ever  bring 
themselves  to  see  the  use  of  force  in 
any  situation,  even  sometimes  if  it  is  a 
local  police  matter  that  ends  up  in  a 
shooting  where  life  is  lost,  either  the 
loss  of  a  police  officer's  life,  a  police- 
woman's life,  or  the  loss  of  some 
lawbreakers  life.  And  those  people  are 
certainly  to  be  respected.  These  are  the 
gentle  people  of  our  society,  what  is 
written  about  from  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  Beatitudes,  the  peace- 
makers, "They  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

His  third  category,  the  anticapital- 
ists,  these  are  the  ones  now,  I  think, 
dominate  many  of  the  demonstrations, 
certainly  the  more  passionate  mo- 
ments of  the  early  days  of  demonstra- 
tion where  they  will  take  to  the  po- 
dium and  talk  about  America's  sins, 
that  we  are  the  aggressor  nation 
around  the  world,  that  we,  in  trying  to 
force  capitalism  down  the  throats  of 
foreign  nations  or  different  cultures, 
we  are  the  ones  in  this  situation  who 
are  the  aggressors,  and  although  these 
are  the  ones  who  loved  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  praised  him  to  the  skies,  another 
Communist  dictator  with  a  false  name 
who  in  the  guise  of  nationalism  and  co- 
lonialism was  just  turning  his  nation 
of  Vietnam  over  to  what  we  now  know 
is  the  great  evil  of  our  century,  way  be- 
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yond  the  evil  of  Nazism  and  loss  of  life 
or  destruction  of  the  environment  or 
economies,  has  been  the  curse  of  com- 
munism, but  these  people  will  always 
look  to  America,  the  opposite  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
MAN]  said,  the  preceding  speaker, 
where  he  said  that  he  believes  our 
country's  motives  are  honorable  and 
well-meaning,  but  these  people  see  the 
United  States  as  the  most  evil  force  in 
the  world. 

It  is  a  real  tragedy  to  see  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  move  with  some  of  his 
rhetoric  into  the  camp  that  the  United 
States  is  the  problem  here,  not  his 
namesake  but  no  relative,  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  his  move  was  dictated,  I 
think,  not  so  much  by  principles,  be- 
cause he  has  been  all  over  the  lot  the 
last  20  years  trying  to  sustain  his 
Hashemite  minority  rule  over  a  coun- 
try, Jordan,  that  has  become  more  Pal- 
estinian in  great  numbers,  almost  65 
percent,  than  it  is  Hashemite.  The 
Hashemites  did  come  out  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, the  northwest  corner  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  were  put  in  power  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  those  colonial  days  when  people 
in  backrooms  in  London  decided  what 
countries'  boundaries  would  look  like 
and  what  commerce  dictated  as  far  as 
what  would  be  a  country  and  what 
tribes  would  be  split  apart  to  better 
suit  rule,  and  what  Tamil  people  would 
be  moved  from  India  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon  which  now  rolls  out  in  violence, 
the  shlfing  of  people  all  around  the 
world  in  the  sub-civil-servant  class  to 
satisfy  a  colonial  empire;  those  sins  of 
the  past  are  still  being  played  out  be- 
fore us,  sometimes  in  violent  forms. 

But  to  make  the  United  States  the 
aggressor  or  the  guilty  one  here  and  to 
say  that  we  are  trying  to  destroy  Iraq 
is  just  plain  not  only  wrong,  it  borders 
on  vicious  lying. 

King  Hussein,  if  he  were  visiting  with 
us  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  room  over  tea 
and  cnimpets,  as  he  does  often,  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  explain  why  he  and 
the  United  States  and  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  Great  Britain  is  the  least 
guilty  in  this,  why  we  all  played 
footsie  with  this  lesser  of  evils  and  why 
the  world  did  not  speak  out  as  force- 
fully as  it  should  have  when  we  had  the 
people  to  be  interviewed  in  Switzerland 
who  were  dying  of  all  the  various  poi- 
son gases  that  Saddam  Hussein  used  on 
the  Iranian  teenage  soldiers  in  their 
mad  suicide  charges  led  by  their  reli- 
gious fanatic  leader,  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  or  his  own  Kurdish  people,  5 
million  out  of  his  18  million  people,  he 
has  attempted  to  genocide  for  the  sin 
that  we  only  see  in  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
and  Estonia  today. 
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Nationalism  in  the  good  sense,  pride 
of  your  own  ethnicity,  to  rule  your  own 
people  in  their  own  land  of  Kurdistan. 

The  image  out  there  in  the  streets 
that  is  going  right  up  to  the  satellites 


and  downlinked  through  CNN  equip- 
ment and  to  Saddam  Hussein's  frail  lit- 
tle 1,400  cc  cavity  filled  with  his  brain 
matter,  is  that  if  he  holds  on  and  bides 
his  time,  he  will  get  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
has  a  great  sense  of  foreboding  about, 
ominous  feeling.  I  do  too.  I  do  not  want 
a  ground  war.  He  wants  his  mother  of 
all  wars  because  he  thinks  he  will  re- 
play in  a  Ho  Chi  Minh  type  blood- 
letting where,  like  France  and  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  later,  predicted 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  we  could  not  take  a  body 
count.  One  of  the  sick  words  that  came 
out  of  the  McNamara  designed  war. 

I  Bay  the  air  war  can  solve  this,  that 
we  must  see  it  through  to  its  conclu- 
sion, and  that  my  prayer  is  that 
months  will  go  by.  as  the  propaganda 
continues  that  we  are  bombing  hos- 
pitals. One  of  his  officers  will  have  the 
decency  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 
Like  Hitler,  he  sees  the  "German  peo- 
ple are  not  worthy  of  me.  I  will  take 
them  down  with  me."  That  is  what 
Saddam  Hussein  is  doing,  taking  his 
people  and  his  nation  down  with  him. 

King  Hussein,  your  namesake  is  de- 
stroying this  country,  not  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  coalition. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Ms. 
PEI/5SI).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  let 
me  just  say  before  yielding  to  a  few 
Members  and  prior  to  making  a  more 
comprehensive  statement,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  couple  of  remarks  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  comment  on 
any  of  the  statements  the  gentleman 
has  made,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
and  simply  ask  my  colleague  to  recon- 
sider the  strategy  of  characterizing 
■"dissent."  The  beauty,  at  least  the  os- 
tensible beauty  of  this  Nation  is  in  the 
right  of  people  to  raise  their  voices  and 
to  articulate  a  point  of  view.  Now,  each 
American,  we  may  agree  or  disagree 
with  that  point  of  view,  but  it  seems  to 
me  where  we  should  not  debate,  where 
we  should  be  in  total  unison,  is  on  peo- 
ple's right  to  raise  their  voice  in  the 
name  of  dissent. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  rather  patronizing 
and  paternalistic  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  feel  the  need,  as  a  public  official, 
to  attempt  to  characterize  the  other 
perBon"s  position.  This  gentleman 
chooses  not  to  do  that.  I  would  rather 
taUe  on  the  gentleman's  point  of  view, 
let  people  characterize  the  perspective. 
People  are  wise  enough  and  mature 
enough  to  listen  carefully,  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  and  attempt  to  im- 
pact the  decisionmaking  based  on 
those  opinions.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
characterize. 
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In  the  course  of  this  gentleman's  re- 
marks, I  will  say  to  my  colleague  from 
California  that  I  would  go  back  20 
years,  because  this  gentleman  came  to 
this  Congress,  I  raised  my  hand  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  in  January  1971, 
representing  at  that  time  the  seventh 
Congressional  District  in  California,  a 
district  that  sent  this  gentleman  here 
to  raise  my  voice  in  the  name  of  peace, 
social  and  economic  justice.  However, 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  Members  in 
the  Congress  who  were  prepared  to 
stand  up  at  that  time  in  opposition  to 
the  wax  in  Vietnam,  to  raise  their 
voices  in  dissent,  and  so  those  Members 
who  did  have  to  suffer  the  challenges, 
to  suffer  the  epithets,  to  suffer  the  fun- 
damental challenges  to  our  right  to 
stand  up  and  exercise  our  prerogatives 
within  the  framework  of  our  form  of 
government,  to  express  a  point  of  view. 

What  I  would  say  to  my  colleague 
from  California  is  to  please  stay  fo- 
cused cai  the  issues  themselves.  I  think 
to  engage  in  the  extraneous  debate  of 
characCerizing  dissent  takes  Members, 
and  we  descend  into  Never-Never  Land 
that  is  reminiscent  of  where  we  were  20 
years  ago.  It  raises  the  specter  of  the 
national  security  state.  It  raises  the 
specter  of  oppression  of  perspectives 
and  points  of  view. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  how  can 
the  gentleman  from  California  join  this 
gentleman  in  saying,  allow  the  young 
students  in  Tiananmen  Square  to  rise 
up  in  dissent,  and  then  not  allow  the 
studentjs  of  this  country  to  rise  up  in 
dissent?  I  would  say  to  my  colleague 
from  cmifornia,  how  then  do  we  say  to 
the  SoTiet  Union,  why  does  the  Soviet 
Union  not  have  competing  ideas,  then 
competnng  perspectives  and  points  of 
views  and  analysis?  Why  does  the  So- 
viet Union  not  allow  for  dissent?  Then 
we  are  not  willing  to  allow  for  dissent 
in  our  own  country. 

When  the  Berlin  Wall  fell,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  I  stood  up 
in  unison,  side  by  side,  to  cheer  the 
fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  brought  down  the  Berlin  Wall  by 
the  sheer  power  of  their  dissent,  and 
the  sheer  power  of  their  spirit,  and  the 
sheer  willingness  on  their  part,  to  take 
into  their  own  hands  their  own  destiny 
and  their  own  future.  How  can  we  ap- 
plaud that  dissent,  and  then  take  the 
stand  to  characterize  dissent  in  our 
country? 

Finally,  I  would  just  say  someone 
wiser  than  this  gentleman,  perhaps 
more  eloquently  than  my  colleague 
said,  "I  may  disagree  with  what  you 
say,  but  I  would  die  defending  your 
right  to  say  it."  That  is  the  beauty  of 
what  this  is  all  about. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleague 
would  move  away  from  characterizing 
dissent.  Let  people's  ideas  stand  or  fall 
on  the  power  and  the  weight  of  the 
majesty  or  the  wisdom  or  the  lack 
thereof  of  those  ideas  on  their  own 
terms,    rather    than    introducing    this 
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second  force,  and  that  is  to  start  mobi- 
lizing public  opinion  in  opposition  to 
fellow  citizens  simply  because  they 
choose  to  articulate  a  different  per- 
spective and  a  different  point  of  view. 
That,  in  this  gentleman's  opinion,  is  a 
dangerous  practice,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
league would  not  pursue  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  enjoy  any  discussion 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  House  floor 
because  we  have  both  expressed  much 
frustration  that  rather  than  moments 
of  dialog  in  this  House,  it  is  more  often 
a  series  of  monologs  and  written  state- 
ments and  1-minute  statements  and 
special  orders  delivered  sometimes  in  a 
read  monotone.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman using  the  vigor  of  his  mind  to 
focus  on  these  ideas. 

In  my  10  minutes,  perhaps  I  was  not 
precise  enough  to  address  myself  to  the 
quote  of  Voltaire,  that  I  will  deny  to 
defend  your  right  to  dissent.  I  was  try- 
ing to  express  the  honorable  dissent 
that  was  in  this  House,  that  continues 
in  this  House  in  various  ways,  that  is 
in  the  street,  like  the  sign  "No  Blood 
for  Oil."  That  does  not  offend  me.  It  is 
simplistic,  but  in  simpleness  it  is  a 
pretty  direct  economic  argument. 
What  I  am  saying,  what  King  Hussein 
has  done,  a  longtime  ally  of  rationality 
in  the  world,  and  what  some  people  are 
doing  out  there  at  some  of  the  dem- 
onstrations is  emboldening  Saddam 
Hussein  by  saying  that  we  are  the  prob- 
lem in  the  world,  not  a  totalitarian 
dictator  that  took  advantage  of  the 
weakness  in  our  State  Department  and 
evil  German  businessmen  selling  his 
weapons  of  war.  As  I  said,  all  of  the 
countries  are  to  blame  mostly,  and 
Great  Britain  the  least  of  all,  but  what 
I  feel  is  that  those  dissenters  that 
brought  down  the  Berlin  Wall — and  this 
is  where  the  gentleman  and  I  drew  sa- 
bers quite  often,  or  crossed  quills,  pens, 
tongues — that  without  America's  mili- 
tary might  during  the  cold  war,  that 
dissent  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  rise.  It  would  have  been  crushed  by 
an  all  powerful  Cheka,  NKD,  KGB,  that 
it  was  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  and  not  standing  as  a  beacon  de- 
veloping high-technology  weapons  so 
that  we  could  do  away  with  the  draft, 
at  least  in  our  country,  and  make  our 
army  smaller,  that  that  is  what  en- 
ables the  dissent  to  flower. 

I  venture  that  if  a  Member  dared  to 
come  to  the  House  floor  and  praise 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  not  just 
argue  about  whether  sanctions  will 
work.  I  was  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
weak  sanctions,  I  was  not  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  strong  sanctions.  The 
gentleman  from  California  was  prob- 
ably right  and  I  was  wrong,  and  now 
with  that  debate  still  going  on,  and  as 
we  see  the  European  Community  start- 


ing to  remove  all  sanctions  because  de 
Klerk  is  amazing  lots  of  people,  but  if 
someone  came  in  the  well  to  defend 
apartheid,  the  gentleman  would  rise  in 
a  fury.  I  am  guessing,  that  although 
the  gentleman  would  tolerate  the  dis- 
sent, the  gentleman  would  say  this  dis- 
sent goes  beyond  human  decency  in  the 
norm  because  it  is  racist  and  it  de- 
means a  fellow  human  being. 
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I  think  it  is  demeaning  when,  as  the 
press  says  tonight,  the  intellectual 
elite — get  that  expression,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMS]— the  intellectual  elite  of  Mo- 
rocco now  sees  Saddam  Hussein  as  a 
hero.  It  is  like  a  policeman  in  Chicago 
saying,  "You  know.  I  have  come  to  see 
Al  Capone  as  a  hero  here.  You  know,  he 
is  trafficking  in  booze.  I  like  my  drink, 
and  I  think  this  Volstead  Act  is  ter- 
rible." 

You  cannot  have  decent  people  get- 
ting up  in  dissent  and  praising  a  mon- 
ster, just  as  the  American  Bunde  in 
this  country  that  praised  Adolf  Hitler. 
Yes.  they  had  their  right  to  be  wrong 
in  this  free  country,  but  those  types  of 
dissenting  voices,  because  they  were 
the  minority  in  America,  emboldened 
Adolf  Hitler  to  bite  off  one  little  coun- 
try after  another  until  he  bathed  Eu- 
rope in  the  blood  of  55  million  people. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  think  I  have  made  my  point. 
Perhaps  off  the  floor  my  colleague  and 
I  will  continue  our  debate  and  discus- 
sion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very  brief,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  lot  that  I  can  add 
to  what  so  many  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers have  said,  except  that  I  want  to 
come  here  to  express  my  solidarity 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DELLUMS],  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  and  all  the 
others  who  have  been  down  here  who 
are  raising  some  deep  concerns  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Let  me  just  touch  on  a  few  points. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  this  war.  Others  have  done  it 
better,  or  to  even  ask  the  question  of 
what  will  be  the  long-term  impact  of 
this  war. 

Frankly,  however,  I  have  deep  con- 
cerns as  to  whether  the  day  after  the 
war  ends,  the  day  after  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  win  this  war,  I 
think  we  do  have  a  right  to  ask  wheth- 
er in  fact  the  deep-seated  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  will  have  in  fact  ad- 
vanced one  step  forward  in  terms  of 
long-term  solutions. 

Will  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians 
be  getting  along  better  the  day  after 
the  bloodshed  is  over? 
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Will  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the 
Sheikhs  and  the  Kings  of  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  very  poor  people 
all  over  that  region,  will  that  essential 
and  very  deep  problem  have  taken  one 
step  forward  in  terms  of  a  solution  one 
day  after  this  war  is  over?  I  fear  not. 

In  terms  of  the  causes  of  this  war,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  get  into  the  whole 
question  of  energy  policy.  We  had  that 
debate  in  the  early  1970's.  Apparently 
we  have  learned  nothing.  We  have  the 
capability  to  break  our  dependence  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil.  Will  we  in  fact  do  it? 
Will  we  put  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  mass  transportation?  Will  we  de- 
mand that  our  automobiles  get  50  or  60 
miles  to  the  gallon  as  technology  al- 
lows us?  Will  we  do  that,  or  will  we 
continue  to  be  dependent  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil?  Frankly.  I  am  not  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  have  yet,  despite  this  war, 
learned  that  lesson. 

Others  have  talked  about  how  the 
day  before  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion 
of  Kuwait,  the  illegal,  the  immoral,  the 
brutal  invasion,  there  was  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration urging  more  money  for 
Saddam  Hussein.  Might  we  begin  to 
learn  that  the  man  who  one  day  was 
our  friend  and  our  ally  and  the  next 
day  becomes  our  Hitler,  that  maybe 
there  is  some  problem  in  terms  of  this 
foreign  policy?  Will  we  learn  that?  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  will  learn,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  today,  as  you  know,  one  of 
our  allies  in  this  great  fight  for  free- 
dom is  that  other  freedom  fighter,  Mr. 
Assad  of  Syria. 

Now,  the  debate  may  rage  as  to 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Assad  is  a  worse 
dictator  than  Saddam  Hussein.  There 
are  those  who  say  "Yes."  There  are 
those  who  say  "No."  But  I  fear  that  2 
or  3  years  from  now  our  great  ally.  Mr. 
Assad,  may  be  our  enemy  and  we  will 
be  at  war  with  him.  Have  we  learned 
that  lesson?  I  fear  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  also  make  the 
point  that  one  of  the  functions  of  this 
entire  war.  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
this  war  is  that  while  every  single  day 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  war  news, 
that  in  fact  in  this  body,  the  Congress, 
the  President,  are  focusing  on  this  war 
out  of  necessity,  that  we  are  losing 
focus  on  some  of  the  enormous  prob- 
lems facing  this  country. 

How  many  of  the  viewers  understand 
that  today,  yesterday,  in  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  appro- 
priated S82  billion  more  for  the  S&L 
bailout— $82  billion  at  a  time  that  we 
have  2  million  people  sleeping  out  on 
the  streets,  a  $3%  trillion  national 
debt,  a  health  care  system  which  Is 
falling  apart,  an  educational  system 
that  is  in  desperate  need  of  funding,  $82 
billion  more  as  a  result  of  the  thievery 
on  the  part  of  the  S&L  people  and  the 
inaction  of  the  White  House  and  this 
Congress,  focusing  attention  on  that. 

Are  we  dealing  with  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  living  for  working  people  in 
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this  country  is  declining  as  this  Nation 
continues  its  deindustrial  policy  so 
that  the  new  technology,  the  new  man- 
ufacturing: capabilities  are  developing 
in  Europe  and  Japan,  and  our  kids 
leam  how  to  flip  hamburgers  at  mini- 
mum wage.  Are  we  focusing  the  debate 
in  this  body  and  in  the  White  House  on 
those  issues? 

Are  we  talking  about  why  it  is  that 
half  the  American  people  no  longer 
even  bother  to  vote,  they  are  so  dis- 
gusted and  frustrated  at  the  political 
process.  Where  is  that  debate  to  say  to 
the  American  people,  the  poor  people 
and  the  working  people,  that  this  is 
your  country.  Participate,  and  if  the 
people  in  this  body  and  the  White 
House  are  not  representing  you.  throw 
them  out.  But  we  have  got  to  ask  the 
question  why  it  is  that  this  Nation  has 
far  and  away  the  lowest  voter  turnout 
of  any  industrialized  nation  on  earth. 
Are  we  debating  that  issue?  I  fear  not. 
We  are  looking  at  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
many  of  us  have  those  concerns,  that 
while  enormous  problems  exist  here, 
all  of  our  energy  and  attention  goes  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  has  been  said  earlier,  another  issue 
I  will  not  get  into  at  great  length. 
what  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  long- 
term  policy,  not  only  that  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  turns  on  us.  a  long-time 
ally,  but  that  300,000  people  in  Morocco 
march  against  us. 

What  will  it  mean  if  the  American 
flag  flies  in  Baghdad?  How  many  years 
and  how  many  troops  will  we  need  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  protect  us 
there?  If  you  think  the  British  are  hav- 
ing a  problem  in  Ireland.  I  hesitate  to 
see  what  kind  of  problems  we  will  have 
amidst  all  the  Arab  nationalism. 

Those  are  all  issues  that  other  people 
have  talked  on  and  gone  into  at  great 
length  and  have  discussed  better  than  I 
can. 

I  just  want  to  express  briefly  one  or 
two  concerns  that  I  have  for  the  imme- 
diate moment,  and  that  is  that  I  agree 
and  I  think  virtually  everybody  who 
has  spoken  here  agrees  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  avoid  a  ground 
war. 

Now,  nobody  can  estimate  what  the 
casualties  will  be  in  a  ground  war.  but 
there  are  those  who  say  we  are  talking 
about  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  and  probably  10  times  that 
number  of  Iraqis  and  other  people. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  last 
3  weeks  Iraq  has  suffered  terrible,  ter- 
rible punishment  as  a  result  of  the 
Arab  war. 

Now,  at  this  moment  is  Saddam  Hus- 
sein willing,  is  he  smart  enough  to  fi- 
nally say  that  maybe  now  he  should 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  to  stop  the  fur- 
ther bloodshed? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  Nobody  in  this  room 
knows  the  answer,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  a  very  good  idea  if  the  United  Na- 


tions or  some  other  international  body 
proposed  a  cease-fire,  proposed  negotia- 
tione  to  say  to  Saddam  Hussein,  "Out 
of  Kuwait.  You  have  suffered  terrible 
punishment.  Get  out  now  before  there 
is  worse  punishment  and  worse  blood- 
shed." 

I  would  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  activated,  call  for  a  cease- 
fire, call  for  negotiations  and  demand 
that  Saddam  Hussein  get  out  of  Kuwait 
now  before  worse  bloodshed  is  caused. 

That  is  about  the  only  point  I  want 
to  make.  We  are  into  something  that  is 
terrible.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we 
want  to  end  this  horror  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  bloodshed. 

I  simply  want  to  congratulate  and 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  and  the 
othar  people  who  are  raising  these  very 
important  issues. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  |:entleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

SCHEUER]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  have  been  very  impressed  and 
moved  by  the  debate  and  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Delxums].  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer],  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders],  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DORNAN].  They  have  all  been 
thoughtful. 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
hop«  and  pray  and  urge  the  President 
that  we  not  get  into  the  horror  and  the 
bloodbath  of  a  great  war. 

□  1910 

I  Was  one  of  those  who  felt  early  in 
January  that  we  should  not  get  into  a 
shooting  war  at  all.  I  was  one  of  those 
who,  after  considerable  study,  felt  that 
sanctions  could  do  the  job. 

Iraq  is  uniquely  vulnerable  to  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  Iraq  does  not  have  a 
lot  of  different  kinds  of  products  that 
she  exports  and  a  variety  of  routes,  by 
air.  by  land,  by  sea,  by  truck. 

Iraq  has  only  one  cash  crop:  petro- 
leum. It  leaves  Iraq  by  only  two  routes. 
Iraq  is  land-locked.  It  leaves  Iraq,  this 
petroleum,  by  pipeline  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  by  pipeline  to  Turkey.  Both  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Turkey  are  cooperating 
with  us  100  percent. 

So  all  of  Iraq's  oil  is  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world.  None  of  it  is  leaving  and 
entering  global  commerce. 

Ninety-seven  to  ninety-eight  percent 
of  Iraq's  foreign  earnings  are  abso- 
lutely shut  off.  Over  90  percent  of  her 
imports  also. 

We  do  not  know  if  there  is  some 
smuggling  in  of  spare  parts;  replace- 
ment parts,  precursor  chemicals  that 
are  needed  to  fuel  the  Iraqi  economic 
machine  and  her  war  machine. 


If  th*re  are  such  products  being 
smuggled  into  Iraq,  we  can  close  that 
down,  virtually  100  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  well  over 
100  cases  of  sanctions  in  the  last  half- 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  a  young 
economist  at  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  my  first  job  in  1942  for  about 
6  or  8  months  before  I  went  into  the 
service,  I  had  the  bottom  job  in  the 
professional  ratings,  P-1,  $2,000  a  year, 
and  vastly  overpaid  at  that.  But  it  was 
a  wonderful  experience  for  a  young 
man  just  out  of  college. 

On  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
what  were  we  doing?  Well,  we  were 
buying  up  balsa  wood  over  in  Latin 
America,  particularly  in  Ecuador, 
wherever  we  could  find  a  stick,  branch, 
tree,  we  bought  it. 

We  were  up  to  our  kazoo  in  balsa 
wood.  Not  that  we  needed  balsa  wood: 
but  the  Germans  were  using  balsa  wood 
to  make  the  airframes  of  their  Messer- 
schmitte.  their  fighters. 

So  wa  engaged  in  preemptive  buying 
or  preclusive  buying  in  order  to  deny  a 
vitally  needed  product  to  an  enemy. 

We  did  that  successfully.  Then  our 
friends,  the  noble  Swedes,  they  were 
selling  very  high  quality  steel  ball 
bearings  to  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

We  nogotiated  with  the  Swedes.  They 
were  neutrals  at  the  time.  We  asked 
them  to  cease  and  desist,  and  they  did 
not  respond  to  that.  But  they  did  allow 
as  much  that  if  we  would  buy  their  en- 
tire output  of  high-quality  steel  ball 
bearings  and  pay  a  significantly  higher 
price  than  the  Nazis  were  paying,  they 
would  sell  us  their  entire  output. 

So.  again,  we  were  up  to  our  kazoo  in 
steel  ball  bearings.  Our  whole  country 
was  rolling  around  on  the  ball  bearings 
that  we  bought,  not  because  we  needed 
them  but  because  we  wanted  to  deny 
them  to  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

So  we  are  quite  sophisticated  and 
very  experienced  in  this  business  of 
preemptive  or  preclusive  buying.  As 
time  goes  on,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  can  get  to  those  Kurd- 
ish traders  who  are  carrying  spare 
parts  or  replacement  parts,  the  small 
trickle  of  them,  into  Iraq  by  muleback, 
by  donkey,  because  we  can  outbid  the 
Iraqis.  It  is  all  that  simple. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  on  his  last  legs  as 
far  as  the  viability  of  his  economy  and 
his  foredgn-exchange  holdings  are  con- 
cerned. 

So,  miy  friends,  I  along  with  a  lot  of 
others,  including  seven  out  of  the  last 
eight  laet  Secretaries  of  Defense,  coun- 
seled patience,  counseled  patience, 
counseled  patience  in  early  January  on 
the  ground  that  we  were  going  to 
gradually  erode  Iraq's  war  machine, 
erode  Saddam  Hussein's  capability  of 
intimidating  and  terrorizing  his  neigh- 
bors and  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
Middle  East  region. 

Now  I  hear  President  Bush  telling  us 
that  he  does  not  have  much  confidence 
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that  we  can  get  the  job  done  without  a 
ground  war,  without  invading  on  the 
ground. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  "getting  the 
job  done"  really  means.  To  me  there  is 
one  job  that  far  overshadows  every 
other  conceivable  job,  and  that  is:  re- 
moving Saddam  Hussein  from  being  the 
900-pound  gorilla  perched  over  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  a  threatening,  intimdating 
force  terrorizing  his  neighbors  and,  as  I 
say,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  entire 
Middle  East  region,  being  the  latter 
day  hero  of  the  region,  the  Gamal 
Abdul  Nasser  of  the  1990"s. 

I  want  to  wipe  him  out.  I  want  to  re- 
move him.  That  is  the  No.  1  goal,  and 
we  can  do  that,  we  can  remove  this 
man  as  a  serious  military  threat  to  his 
neighbors  and  to  the  region  if  we  stick 
with  the  incredibly  accurate  high-pre- 
cision bombing  that  we  have  carried  on 
for  2  weeks  now,  at  very  low  cost  of 
human  life.  If  we  continue  the  strate- 
gic bombing  and  continue  the  sanc- 
tions, we  will  have  this  man  on  his 
knees  in  a  matter  of  months  with  very 
little  loss  of  life.  We  will  remove  him 
as  a  threat  to  peace. 

Now,  if  you  say  "getting  the  job 
done"  means  getting  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait, I  do  not  know  if  we  can  do  that 
by  bombing  and  by  sanctions.  Nobody 
knows  that,  of  course. 

But  what  I  do  know  is  that  if  we  can 
remove  him  as  a  source  of  threat  and 
destabilization  and  terror  in  the  Middle 
East  with  very  little  loss  of  life,  as  we 
seem  to  be  doing  with  the  bombing, 
and  if  it  takes  an  exponential  increase 
not  only  in  IraQi  deaths  but  in  Amer- 
ican deaths,  in  body  bags  coming  back 
to  this  country,  that  is  sad  and  an 
awful  and  tragic  and  horrifying  pros- 
pect that  we  must  face  up  to  in  a 
ground  war,  then  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
is  it  worth  it?  And  what  is  the  hurry? 
What  in  the  world  is  the  hurry?  Why 
can't  we  show  that  patience,  show  that 
character  and  stick  it  out  with  the 
bombing  and  the  sanctions  to  bring 
this  monster  to  his  knees  without  the 
horrors  of  a  ground  war  that  will 
produce  tens  of  thousands  of  body 
bags? 

We  have  been  in  four  wars  recently 
where  we  had  to  go  on  the  ground: 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
war,  the  Vietnam  war. 

Eighty  percent  of  our  casualties  were 
on  the  ground  in  the  infantry.  They  do 
not  come  from  casualties  of  our  air- 
men, not  at  all. 

For  us  to  engage  now  in  a  ground  war 
before  we  give  the  President's  policy 
the  chance — that  is,  air  bombardment 
cum  sanctions — I  think  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  I  hope  Mr.  Bush  will  fi- 
nally show  the  wisdom  and  the  judg- 
ment to  counsel  with  these  seven  out 
of  the  last  eight  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  2  recent  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Jones  and  Ad- 
miral Crowe,  nine  wise  men,  the  wise 
men  who  counseled  patience,  forbear- 


ance, sticking  it  out,  hanging  tough 
with  a  iKJlicy  that  may  be  high  in  cost 
but  low  in  human  life  comparatively 
for  the  United  States,  rather  than 
going  to  a  policy  that  is  far  higher  in 
cost,  astronomically  higher  cost  of  life; 
namely,  a  land  invasion. 

I  also  think  how  a  land  invasion 
would  complicate  matters  for  a  peace. 

If  the  United  States  goes  into  a  land 
war  and  wreaks  even  greater  havoc 
than  we  are  wreaking  with  a  compara- 
tively surgical  air  war,  with  far  higher 
casualties  on  the  ground  in  terms  of 
Arab  fatalities  as  well  as  American  fa- 
talities, think  how  that  is  going  to  em- 
bitter and  poison  the  postwar  atmos- 
phere. Think  of  the  hatreds,  the  vi- 
ciousness,  the  aberrational  Moslem 
fundamentalism  that  the  horrors  of  a 
large-scale  ground  war  is  going  to  in- 
flict in  the  postwar  atmosphere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  unleash 
the  forces  of  unreason,  the  forces  of  ab- 
erration, we  make  it  difficult  but  not 
impossible  for  cooler  heads  to  prevail. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  will  lose  its  credibility. 

As  the  proponent  of  this  last  savage 
act  of  ground  war,  we  would  lose  our 
credibility  to  be  a  leader  in  bringing 
the  postwar  Arabian  land  and  peoples 
to  some  kind  of  a  peace,  some  kind  of 
consensus. 

D  1920 

One  last  word:  There  are  two  abso- 
lute essentials:  First,  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein were  willing  to  say,  "All  right:  I 
give  up.  We  put  up  a  wonderful  fight, 
the  Iraqi  troops.  Now  we'll  get  out  of 
Kuwait.  Let's  sit  down  at  the  peace 
conference,"  there  are  two  things  that 
we  cannot  i)ermit.  One  is  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's getting  out  of  this  thing  with  his 
skin  intact  and  his  military  power  in- 
tact simply  at  the  cost  of  giving  back 
Kuwait.  He  was  in  a  9-year  war  with 
Iran  and,  as  a  consequence  of  his  desire 
to  solve  that  war,  all  of  a  sudden  he 
gave  back  all  of  the  sacrifices  that  Iraq 
has  gained,  all  of  the  benefits  of  the 
settlement  with  Iran,  in  order  to  be 
free  of  that  war  and  to  concentrate  on 
the  war  with  the  United  States  and  of 
course  the  war  with  Israel.  So,  we  can- 
not permit  him  to  escape  the  judgment 
of  history,  that  he  be  removed  as  a  ty- 
rant, a  mad  tyrant,  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  cannot  get  out  saying,  "OK;  I'll 
move  out  of  Kuwait." 

The  second  thing  that  we  must  have 
is  a  consensus  among  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  that  there  must 
be  an  absolute  embargo,  and  absolute 
prohibition  on  all  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  including  some  de- 
veloped countries  like  China  and  oth- 
ers, and  Brazil,  against  supplying 
weapons  of  lethal  destruction  to  the 
mad,  despotic  tyrants  who  are  in  seats 
of  power  in  the  Third  World,  not  only 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  in  Africa  as 
well,  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Africa  as  well. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time  for  a  moment,  I  certainly 
want  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  to  con- 
clude his  remarks.  There  are  other 
Members  that  I  want  to  try  to  recog- 
nize within  the  context  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  No  problem.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer] 
may  take  more  than  1  minute.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize a  few  other  people. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 40  or  50  countries  who  are  sell- 
ing Iraq  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
private  companies  in  these  countries, 
86  companies  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  18  companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  18  companies  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  17  companies  in 
Austria,  16  companies  in  France,  12 
companies  in  Italy,  and  down  the  line, 
including  Belgium,  Brazil.  Switzerland. 
Egypt,  France,  Greece,  Holland.  India. 
Italy,  Japan,  Jersey,  Monaco,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Spain;  207  firms  that  have  sold 
lethal  arms  to  Iraq.  It  is  pure,  unadul- 
terated human  greed. 

Now  it  could  be  understood,  having 
such  a  policy,  why  we  were  in  cold  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  were 
arming  ourselves  to  the  teeth  against 
the  Soviets  and  they  were  arming 
themselves  to  the  teeth  against  us.  it 
was  almost  understandable  that  each 
would  want  to  sink  the  economies  of 
scale,  my  colleagues,  to  sell  or  give 
away  arms  to  developing  countries. 
But  now  that  we  have  solved  our  prob- 
lem with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  abso- 
lutely a  criminal  offense  against  hu- 
manity for  these  greedy  merchants  of 
death  to  continue  selling  arms  to  Third 
World  tyrants. 

We  must  have  an  arms  embargo.  We 
must  have  a  treaty,  a  binding  treaty, 
preventing  any  developed  country  from 
selling  these  arms  to  a  Third  World 
country  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world.  It  is  much  sought 
after.  We  should  deny  access  to  our 
market,  to  our  consumer  market,  to 
any  country  that  does  not  prohibit  its 
own  nationals,  its  own  business  firms, 
from  selling  arms  to  the  Third  World. 

Here  we  spent  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  arming  ourselves  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Now  there  seems  to 
be  a  likelihood  that  we  can  vastly  re- 
duce that.  So.  because  our  own  private 
firms  and  all  of  these  countries  in  an 
excess  of  greed  want  to  continue  mak- 
ing profits  selling  arms,  these  mer- 
chants of  death,  to  the  Third  World 
countries,  now  are  in  the  process  of 
spending  more  billions,  perhaps  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  day  to  a  billion  dollars 
a  day  fighting  Hussein  who  is  armed  by 
18  American  firms,  and  18  British  firms 
and  86  German  firms.  What  kind  of 
madness  is  it  that  we  are  encumbering 
our  budget,  we  are  underserving  our 
own  people — we  have   unmet  needs  in 
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the  field  of  education,  in  the  field  of 
housing,  of  the  homeless,  in  the  field  of 
health  service,  in  the  field  of  infra- 
structure, in  the  field  of  environment? 
We  are  spending  $500  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion a  day  if  we  get  into  a  ground  war, 
all  of  which  could  have  been  prohib- 
ited. 

So,  No.  1  on  our  postwar  agenda  must 
be  a  binding  arms  denial  treaty  involv- 
ing all  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  or 
the  developed  countries,  making  it  ab- 
solutely a  heinous  crime  against  hu- 
manity to  continue  arming  Third 
World  tyrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums],  my  colleague,  for 
this  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
debate  which  he  has  so  nobly  led. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SCHEUER],  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
major  contribution  to  these  proceed- 
ings, and  at  this  time  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  for  yielding.  I  thank  him  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
sCHEtJER]  for  his  very  eloquent  re- 
marks. I  think  he  made  a  very  good 
statement  about  what  our  goal  should 
be  and  a  good  review  of  what  brought 
us  to  where  we  are  today,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  idea  of  those  who  advanced  opposi- 
tion to  the  escalation  of  the  war.  I  do 
so  for  two  reasons,  an  idealistic  reason 
and  a  practical  reason. 

Idealistically,  of  course,  I  want  to 
join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  urging 
that  we  limit  the  amount  of  loss  of  life 
involved  in  this  war.  We  think  there  is 
a  better  way  to  solve  our  problems 
than  going  to  war,  but  we  had  that  de- 
bate. The  use  of  force  prevailed.  We  are 
at  war,  and  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
now  is  that  we  minimize  the  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides. 

But  I  have  a  practical  reason,  rather 
than  just  idealistic  reason,  for  advocat- 
ing that  because  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
furtherance  of  one  of  the  stated  goals 
of  the  administration,  of  the  President. 
in  this  conflict,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
there,  among  other  things,  for  other 
reasons.  Among  them  is  securing  and 
insuring  the  stability  of  the  region. 

I  believe,  as  we  approach  the  next 
phase  of  this  war,  if  we  wish  to  have  as 
our  goal  insuring  the  stability  of  the 
region,  we  must  act  in  furtherance  of 
that  goal.  We  can  take  our  lead  from 
the  church  which  has  advocated  a  pol- 
icy of  proportionality  and  discrimina- 
tion. In  that  proportionality  we  mean 
that  the  gain  must  be  worth  the  risk. 
We  must  not  squander  the  courage  of 
our  fighting  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  having  them  risk  their  lives  out  of 


proportion  to  the  gain  hoped  to  be 
achieved,  and  discrimination  says  that 
we  should  not  be  indiscriminate  in  how 
we  bomb  Iraq  and,  indeed,  Kuwait,  that 
the  collateral  damage,  the  loss  of  civil- 
ian lives,  is  not  in  furtherance  of  our 
stated  goal  of  insuring  the  stability  of 
the  region. 

So,  for  practical  reasons,  as  well  as 
idealistic  reasons,  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  important  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  has 
taken  this  special  order. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  about 
escalation  is  that  I  am  very  concerned, 
not  only  about  the  escalation  of  the 
war,  but  the  escalation  of  our  goals. 

D  1930 

Originally  our  goal  was  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia.  We  sent  a  defensive  force 
there.  Then  that  was  escalated  right 
after  the  election  to  an  offensive  goal 
to  free  Kuwait,  and  then  to  take  out 
the  weapons  production.  The  ante  kept 
getting  higher  and  higher. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  say  over  and  over  again  that  as 
soon  as  Hussein  was  out  of  Kuwait  the 
war  would  be  over.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned when  I  hear  the  President  say 
that.  well,  there  is  that  question  of 
reparations  and  the  restoration  of  the 
emir,  and  I  am  just  very  concerned 
about  the  escalation  of  the  goals  in 
this  war. 

The  U.N.  resolution  addresses  the 
issue  of  freeing  Kuwait.  It  does  not 
mention  taking  out  nonconventional 
weapons  production,  but  that  was  one 
of  our  goals.  Perhaps  a  case  could  be 
made  that  if  we  were  going  to  war  with 
Iraq,  it  was  necessary  to  do  that.  But 
that  has  been  accomplished.  It  was  ac- 
complished even  before  the  freeing  of 
Kuwait. 

I  am  concerned,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  pointed 
out  and  as  other  speakers  have  said 
this  evening,  that  we  simply  have  not 
kept  ahead  of  the  game  in  the  course  of 
world  events.  There  are  certain  steps 
that  were  taken  that  brought  us  to  this 
conflict  which  were  predictable.  That 
which  is  possible  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  avoiding:  that  which  is 
predictable  we  have  to  feel  some  sense 
of  responsiblity  for  avoiding.  It  was 
predictable  when  the  arms  race  in  the 
Third  World  escalated  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  and 
nonconventional  weapons  escalated, 
and  none  of  us  has  clean  hands  in  this. 
We  and  our  allies  sold  the  factors  of 
production  and  the  means  to  produce 
these  weapons  to  Iraq.  We  have  heard 
other  speakers  before  this  evening 
going  on  about  Hussein's  violations  of 
the  human  rights  of  his  own  people  and 
his  naked  aggression,  as  the  President 
called  it.  in  Kuwait.  And  I  agree  with 
him.  But  we  could  have  avoided  this, 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will.  I 
hope,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Scheuer]  mentioned,  that  as  soon 
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as  this  is  over  we  will  call  for  some  nu- 
clear disarmament,  some  arms  embar- 
go, and  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary so  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
war  for  something  that  was  predict- 
able. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  can  use  an  im- 
provement in  the  diplomatic  measures 
that  were  taken,  and  we  must  put  a 
heavier  focus  on  diplomacy  in  our  for- 
eign policy  rather  than  deterrence  and 
mobilization. 

And  sad  to  say,  the  President's  budg- 
et came  out  on  Monday  and  there  was 
no  formula  in  there  for  an  energy  pol- 
icy which  could  have  kept  us  out  of 
war  when  we  are  so  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil,  I  still  will  never  get  over  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  Kuwait  fighting  and 
risking  American  lives  to  stablize  the 
price  of  oil  so  that  the  economies  of 
our  economic  competitors  can  rely  on  a 
low  cost  of  oil,  and  we  are  borrowing 
the  money  from  those  same  economic 
competitors  to  do  it.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  have  not  received  the  money 
that  the  President  has  said  we  would 
receive  from  our  allies.  We  talk  about 
the  $30  billion  and  $40  billion  that  will 
be  coming  in.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
lucky  if  we  have  $6  billion.  When  it 
comes  to  their  economic  participation, 
it  is  a  question  of  "the  check  is  in  the 
mail." 

I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion 
to  this  body.  It  really  is  just  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  that  we  are  going 
to  be  presenting  to  the  California 
Democratic  Party  State  Convention, 
but  I  think  that  it  captures  some  of  the 
spirit  that  may  be  useful  in  this  body 
as  well.  This  is  a  proposed  resolution 
for  the  convention,  and  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereae  the  Gulf  War  has  illustrated  that 
durable  peace  will  not  come  to  the  Middle 
East  undl  the  myriad  conflicts  in  the  re- 
g-ion— inciluding:  those  between  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait, Iraii  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria  and  Leb- 
anon, the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  and  the 
Palestinians  and  Israel— are  addressed. 

Whereae  the  recent  unprovoked  Iraqi  mis- 
sile attacks  on  Israel's  populations  centers 
have  demonstrated  that  the  threat  to  Isra- 
el's secuifity  posed  by  the  continued  state  of 
war  by  21  Arab  states  is  real  and  compelling; 

Whereas  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War, 
it  is  imperative  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to 
discourage  the  forces  of  extremism  which 
serve  to  destabilize  the  region;  and  that  ef- 
forts be  undertaken  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  voices  of  moderation  in  the  re- 
gion who  seek  peaceful  solutions  and  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government; 

Whereais  the  only  successful,  lasting  peace 
treaty  in  the  history  of  the  region  has  been 
the  1979  Peace  Treaty  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  tlie  Camp  David  Accords  negotiated 
by  Presiflent  Carter,  which  came  about  as 
the  result  of  party-to-party,  bilateral  talks 
between  the  two  countries  and  saw  Israel 
give-up  the  entire  Sinai  in  exchange  for 
peace; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment work  toward  direct  party-to-party, 
bilateral  talks  to  achieve  peaceful  resolu- 
tions to  the  Arab/Arab,  Arab/Israeli,  Pal- 
estinian/Israeli conflicts. 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  encourage 
efforts  aimed  at  social  and  political  democ- 
ratization in  the  Arab  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  our  de- 
bate on  whether  we  should  use  force  or 
not,  I  think  the  debate  was  marked  by 
a  genuine  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  I  had  hoped  that  would  serve  as 
a  model  for  our  constituents  across  the 
country  as  they  expressed  their  views 
on  the  issue,  and  for  the  most  part,  it 
has. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  in  my  district 
there  is  some  division  on  the  issue,  and 
we  have  had  some  large  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 
They  have  been  99.44  percent  peaceful 
demonstrations.  There  has  been  a  little 
bit  of  hooliganism,  but  no  one  who  was 
there  advocating  a  peaceful  resolution 
was  there  advocating  it  in  a  forceful 
way.  Some  on  the  periphery  of  the 
demonstrations  may  have  had  some 
publicity  from  their  involvement,  but 
for  the  most  part,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  showed  up  week  in  and  week  out 
to  say  that  they  were  pro-peace,  that 
they  supported  the  troops,  and  that 
they  were  anti-Hussein.  Our  opposition 
to  the  use  of  force  in  the  gulf  did  not 
mean  that  we  were  not  anti-Hussein. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  really  regret  that 
as  I  was  reading  my  resolution,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan]  was  not  in  the  room,  but  i)erhaps 
he  is  within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  I 
say  that  because  I  wanted  him  to  hear 
me  say  that  on  behalf  of  my  constitu- 
ents, many  of  whom  disagree  on  this 
issue,  that  I  take  offense  at  the  re- 
marks that  he  made  earlier  when  he 
characterized  people  who  were  dem- 
onstrating in  the  streets  as  sympa- 
thetic to  Hussein  or  anticapitalist.  He 
does  not  know  those  people.  He  does 
not  know  how  much  they  love  America 
or  how  much  they  care  about  our  coun- 
try or  how  much  they  support  the 
troops,  how  much  they  first  and  fore- 
most would  be  against  somebody  like 
Hussein  who  violated  the  human  rights 
of  his  own  people,  somebody  like  Hus- 
sein who  marched  into  Kuwait  and 
drew  himself  outside  the  circle  of  civ- 
ilized human  behavior,  somebody  like 
Hussein  who  would  send  missiles  to  kill 
innocent  civilians  in  Israel.  His  activi- 
ties are  abhorrent.  We  all  abhor  them. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
we  agree  on  the  method  of  dealing  with 
him.  It  was  agreed  that  he  needed  to  be 
stopped.  We  were  only  discussing  the 
means.  I  had  hoped  in  the  course  of  my 
closing  remarks  here  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
would  have  returned  to  the  Chamber  so 
that  he  could  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  me,  but  since  he  has  not, 
I  will  say  that  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California — and  I  use  the 
term  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  proto- 
col of  this  House — owes  an  apology  or 
an  explanation  to  my  constituents,  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  departed  from  the 


decorum  of  this  body  by  misrepresent- 
ing and  mischaracterizing  the  motiva- 
tions of  patriotic,  freedom-loving 
Americans  who  came  to  the  streets  to 
demonstrate,  as  our  Constitution  guar- 
antees, their  love  of  their  country, 
their  support  of  our  troops,  and  their 
disagreement  with  the  use  of  force. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]  for  a  very  powerful  and  very 
thoughtful  contribution  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few  remaining 
moments  I  have  I  would  like  to  frame 
my  remarks  within  the  same  context 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]  framed  her  remarks.  She  point- 
ed out  that  we  had  the  debate  as  to 
whether  we  should  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  use  force  in  the  con- 
text of  our  activities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  gentlewoman  is  absolutely 
correct,  we  had  the  debate.  In  that  de- 
bate some  of  us  stood  up  and  said  that 
there  is  indeed  an  alternative  to  the 
use  of  force  and  war  as  a  way  of  solving 
international  disputes.  There  is  a  polit- 
ical solution,  using  diplomatic  efforts, 
functioning  within  the  context  of 
peace,  having  the  audacity  to  think  be- 
yond the  violence  and  the  pain  and  the 
agony  that  is  the  reality  of  war. 
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Some  said  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion that  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not 
necessary.  But  we  had  the  debate.  Con- 
gress acted,  and  we  are  now  at  war 
with  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  I 
want  to  add  parenthetically,  to  just 
focus  for  a  moment,  the  fact  that  the 
vote  was  250  voting  in  favor  of  provid- 
ing the  President  with  the  opportunity 
to  use  force,  and  183  Members  voted  no. 

Some  of  the  183  Members,  as  I  said, 
thought  that  peace  was  an  appropriate 
approach.  Some  said  that  war  was  not 
necessary.  Some  said  let  sanctions 
work.  There  were  a  variety  of  opinions. 

The  difference  between  260  and  183,  I 
would  say  to  the  Speaker,  is  67  votes, 
which  means  that  if  34  Members  of 
Congress  had  changed  their  vote  from 
aye  to  nay,  this  discussion  would  be 
taking  place  in  a  very  different  con- 
text. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  about  you  or  oth- 
ers. Madam  Speaker,  but  I  took  the 
time  to  look  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  to  review  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  debate  that  has  been 
characterized  as  eloquent  and  high 
powered. 

One  will  come  to  an  interesting  ob- 
servation, that  more  than  34  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
context  of  that  debate  said  in  their  re- 
marks, "I  am  not  voting  to  go  to  war. 
I  am  not  voting  for  war.  I  am  voting  to 
stand  with  my  President  and/or  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  last  opportunity  to 
seek  peace." 
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This  means  on  the  one  hand  that 
they  felt  compelled  to  stand  with  the 
President  on  political  grounds,  to  close 
ranks,  as  it  were,  and/or  that  they 
bought  into  the  strategy  of 
brinksmanship,  which  is  a  high-stakes 
gamble.  That  is.  if  you  say  get  out  by 
a  date  certain,  and  if  they  do  not  get 
out,  you  have  lost  the  high-stakes 
gamble,  and  suddenly  several  hundred 
thousand  troops  are  in  harm's  way,  as 
we  presently  are. 

We  are  at  war.  Earlier  today  a  young 
man  approached  me  and  he  said. 
•There  were  many  of  you  who  raised 
your  voices  in  opposition  to  the  use  of 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  opposition 
to  the  war.  What  do  you  do  now?" 

I  said  to  the  young  man,  become  a 
vital  and  active  part  of  the  educative, 
adjudicative,  educative  process;  to  try 
to  educate  the  American  people  in 
some  humble  desire  to  affect  public 
opinions. 

Most  elected  representatives  would 
rather  follow  the  consensus,  because  in 
the  context  of  controversy  it  is  risky 
to  attempt  to  mold  a  consensus.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
courageous  act  to  attempt  to  mold  a 
consensus  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
troversy, and  the  highest  responsibility 
of  a  public  official  is  to  actively  engage 
in  educating  the  American  people. 

That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
in  these  series  of  special  orders  this 
evening,  to  get  American  people  to 
focus  on  the  implications  of  not  only 
what  we  are  doing,  but  what  we  are 
about  to  do. 

Madam  Speaker,  most  of  us  believe 
in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  we  are  with- 
in a  few  days,  to  perhaps  a  few  weeks, 
from  escalating  this  war  to  a  much 
higher  level  of  intensity,  person  to  per- 
son, rifle  to  rifle,  tank  to  tank.  A 
major,  major  escalation. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  believe  that 
the  price  that  will  be  paid  for  that  es- 
calation will  be  absolutely 
mindboggling,  staggering  in  dimension. 
Because  escalation  could  possibly  in- 
clude the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, even  nuclear  weapons,  chem- 
ical weapons,  biological  weapons. 
major  activity  resulting  in  cata- 
strophic death. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  who  do  not 
believe  that  that  in  any  way,  that  we 
should  not  escalate  in  a  massive  fash- 
ion, to  send  thousands  of  young  people 
in  harms  way,  when  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  staggering  this  gen- 
tleman's imagination.  We.  as  public  of- 
ficials, have  the  responsibility  to  stand 
up  and  say  America,  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment. Consider  what  we  are  about  to 
enter,  this  dark,  incredible  phase  of  an 
escalated  war,  that  could  send  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people  to  die  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  non-Americans  that  will 
also  die,  and  probably  have  already 
died,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  that,  because  in  one  sense 
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we  are  looking  at  war  as  if  it  were  a 
Nintendo  game.  We  have  not  seen  the 
stench,  the  pain,  the  bleeding,  the 
dying,  the  broken  bodies  and  spirits 
that  are  the  reality  of  war. 

War  is  ugly.  War  is  gruesome.  I  was 
shocked  today  when  I  read  an  article  in 
the  newspaper  where  American  psy- 
chologists are  worrying  about  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country,  believing  that 
many  of  them  are  becoming  condi- 
tioned to  think  that  we  are  bombing 
cardboard  cities;  that  there  is  no  pain. 
there  is  no  death,  there  is  no  misery. 

It  frightens  me  to  think  about  how 
we  are  potentially  conditioning  our 
young  people  for  what  all  of  us  in  these 
Chambers  know  is  awesome  and  ugly. 
and  that  is  the  reality  of  war.  And  es- 
calation is  only  going  to  multiply  that 
by  an  enormous  factor. 

So  when  we  say  we  should  not  esca- 
late, we  are  not  attempting  here  to  be 
generals,  to  say  do  this  kind  of  war  as 
opposed  to  that  kind  of  war.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  we  have  looked  into 
the  future,  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
not  as  generals,  but  as  policymakers. 
and  we  are  saying  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  American  people  this  is  an  awe- 
some price,  one  that  I  do  not  think  we 
really  want  to  pay,  particularly  when 
it  is  not  necessary. 

People  on  the  other  side  said  sanc- 
tions alone  will  not  work.  Well,  these 
are  not  sanctions  alone  any  more.  This 
is  sanctions  plus  awesome  destruction. 
Even  our  military  has  said  we  are  95 
percent  effective  here.  We  have 
knocked  out  nuclear  and  chemical  and 
biological  productive  capability.  We 
have  destroyed  x  percent  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  have  knocked  out  the  infra- 
structure. We  have  cut  off  supply  lines. 

So  sanctions  are  no  longer  sitting 
there  alone.  Sanctions  now  are  coupled 
with  massive  destruction.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  people  have  died.  We 
call  it  collateral  damage.  When  people 
die,  we  do  not  say  killed  in  action,  be- 
cause that  is  gruesome.  We  call  it  KIA. 
We  use  ephemisms  for  gore  and  pain, 
which  is  the  reality  of  war. 

We  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  price 
that  has  to  be  paid  as  policymakers.  It 
is  not  necessary  now.  Why  can  we  not 
pause  and  try  to  find  a  diplomatic  way 
that  precludes  loss  of  life,  incredible 
danger,  and  destruction  to  our  environ- 
ment, megabillions  of  dollars  that  will 
harm  our  priorities  for  years  into  the 
future,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terror 
that  is  potentially  going  to  be  un- 
leashed around  the  world  and  even  in 
this  country.  All  of  these  things,  insta- 
bility in  the  region,  are  enormous 
prices  that  we  are  about  to  pay. 

So  there  are  some  of  us  Members  who 
said  before  we  get  out  of  here,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  try  to  focus  in.  This 
may  not  be  the  great  effort  that  could 
stop  the  war.  as  many  of  us  would  like 
to  believe,  would  like  to  hope  that  we 
could  engage  in.  But  this  in  one  sense 
Is  almost  a  frustrating  act  on  our  part. 


to  say  America,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
great  destruction,  and  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  paying  an  enormous  price  that 
we  do  not  necessarily  have  to  pay. 

Let  us  not  escalate  this  war.  Let  us 
continue  to  find  some  political  and  dip- 
lomatic solution. 

Madam  Speaker,  just  one  final  com- 
ment, a  comment  that  I  made  in  an 
earlier  set  of  remarks  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  had  a  special 
order. 

I  have  been  in  the  Congress  for  20 
years.  18  of  those  years  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  know  of  our 
enormous  capacity  to  destroy,  our 
highly  technical  capability  to  destroy. 

What  American  people  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  is  in  the  future,  be- 
cause we  are  looking  on  the  verge  of 
what  war  in  the  future  will  be  like. 
And  it  is  frightening  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be- 
come enamored  of  all  of  this  high-tech 
capability.  We  ought  to  become  fright- 
ened of  it,  because  tomorrow  we  could 
face  it  unless  we  have  the  audacity  now 
to  aesert  our  responsibility,  to  assume 
the  leadership,  to  think  beyond  war  as 
an  iBstrument  for  solution. 

WJiat  would  it  be  like  if  we  engaged 
an  adversary  that  had  the  same  tech- 
nological capacity  to  destroy  us  as  we 
have  to  destroy  them?  Suppose.  Madam 
Speaker,  we  engaged  an  opponent  that 
met  us  cruise  missile  for  cruise  missile, 
smart  bomb  for  smart  bomb,  B-52  for 
B-52.  Then  where  would  we  be?  If  we 
were  not  watching  on  television  to  see 
Tel-Aviv.  Jerusalem,  and  Baghdad, 
feeling  the  incredible  pain  of  all  of 
these  incredible  weapons,  and  it  was 
our  Nation— suppose  the  targets  were 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base — Madam 
Speaker,  and  someone  casually  said  on 
some  other  television  show  that,  well, 
that  was  a  military  target,  collateral 
damage,  and  we  know  thousands  of 
people  live  on  that  base.  We  know  that 
thousands  of  people  live  nearby.  What 
will  war  be  like  in  the  future? 

Can  we  continue  to  wage  war  without 
paying  an  enormous  price  of  the  de- 
struction of  millions  of  human  lives, 
devastation  to  our  environment,  total 
disruption  to  our  economy  and  great 
impact  upon  our  priorities?  All  of  these 
things  are  real.  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

I  continue  to  raise  my  voice,  Madam 
Speaker,  as  a  voice  of  peace.  We  lost 
that  battle  several  days  ago,  but  we  are 
now  in  a  situation  where  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  escalation,  and  we  stand  up 
once  again  to  say  let  us  pause.  It  is  not 
just  sanctions  alone,  even  if  you  accept 
the  other  side's  arguments  now.  They 
have  joined  several  issues.  This  thing 
collapses  from  its  own  weight.  Why  not 
give  it  a  chance?  Why  send  troops  in 
harm's  way  to  pay  this  enormous 
price? 
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Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for 
your  getnerosity  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  the  opportunity  to  speak. 
We  are  simply  once  again  trying  to 
raise  the  flag  of  alarm  and  concern, 
and  my  hope  is  that  the  powers  that 
have  the  capacity  to  make  the  decision 
over  the  next  several  days  that  could 
potentially  lead  us  to  escalation,  that 
wisdom  will  visit  them,  compassion 
will  vi$it  them,  understanding  will 
visit  them,  and  we  will  back  away  from 
the  brink  of  what  I  perceive  to  be  awe- 
some capability  to  destroy  life. 


ESCALATING  THE  WAR  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FOGLI- 
ETTA],  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Madam  Speaker, 
first,  let  me  compliment  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  joined  this  evening  in 
attemptjing  to  convince  those  who  have 
the  power  to  make  the  decisions  in  this 
Nation  that  it  is  time  to  sit  back  and 
contemplate  the  consequences  of  the 
decisions  that  we  are  going  to  make  in 
the  nex^  few  days  or  few  weeks.  I  want 
to  compliment  most  especially  my  col- 
league who  preceded  me,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 
for  his  tirticulateness.  for  his  compas- 
sion, for  his  feeling  for  his  fellow 
human  beings,  and  for  leading  this  dis- 
cussion for  peace,  for  humanity,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  many  lives. 

Madam  Speaker,  for  3  weeks  we  in 
Congress  have  stood  by  as  our  brave 
young  men  and  women  have  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  have  watched  CNN,  we  have  read 
the  newspaper  reports,  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  briefings. 

We  have  seen  the  tone  of  the  reports 
shift  from  umbridled  enthusiasm  to 
cautious  optimism  and  concern. 

We  have  seen  encouraging  reports  of 
the  air  war.  United  States  and  coali- 
tion pilots  have  flown  47,000  sorties. 

General  Schwarzkopf  has  said  that 
we  now  control  the  skies,  that  we  have 
destroyed  Iraq's  chemical,  biological, 
and  nuclear  production  capabilities, 
that  we  have  cut  off  almost  all  of  the 
Iraqi  Army  supply  lines. 

By  all  accounts,  we  are  winning  the 
air  war. 

Why  then,  are  we  are  preparing  for  a 
brutal,  bloody,  and  unmerciful  ground 
war?       i 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  I  believe  a 
ground  war  may  take  place  within  a 
matter  of  days. 

I  fear  that  to  many  people,  this  war 
seems  bloodless. 

We  have  been  shielded  from  the 
death,  destruction,  and  havoc  raining 
across  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  But  that  will 
change  with  the  ground  war. 

By  the  time  we  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington following  our  district  work  pe- 
riod, things  may  be  very  different.  We 
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could  see  thousands  of  American  cas- 
ualties. 

Remember,  Saddam  Hussein  lost  1 
million  men  and  women  in  his  8-year 
war  with  Iraq.  And  he  didn't  flinch. 

Remember,  although  we  may  have 
destroyed  his  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction capabilities,  Saddam  Hussein 
still  h£is  2,000  pounds  of  chemical 
agents  in  the  field.  And  he  is  ready  to 
use  these  on  American  and  coalition 
soldiers. 

Remember,  Saddam  Hussein  has  over 
5,000  main  battle  tanks,  including 
many  Soviet  T-72  tanks. 

Remember,  Saddam  Hussein's  Repub- 
lican Guard  appears  to  be  virtually 
unharmed  from  the  bombing. 

By  the  time  we  reconvene,  Americans 
may  be  returning  in  body  bags  by  the 
hundreds.  I  don't  want  to  see  that  hap- 
pen. And  I  don't  think  the  American 
people  want  to  see  that  happen. 

According  to  a  poll  by  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America  and  Operation 
Real  Security,  public  support  for  this 
war  declines  drastically  when  it  means 
losing  thousands  of  lives.  In  fact,  both 
Pentagon  and  independent  analysts  es- 
timate that  a  ground  war  could  kill 
30,000  to  40,000  Americans.  And  that 
doesn't  even  consider  the  deaths  of  our 
coalition  partners  and  the  Iraqis.  I  ask: 
Is  this  necessary? 

Aren't  there  other  options  available 
to  us? 

The  President  seems  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  other  options. 

He  has  flatly  ruled  out  diplomacy 
and  communication. 

I  disagree.  Don't  we  owe  it  to  those 
men  and  women — our  troops — in  Saudi 
Arabia  to  try  to  prevent  this  ground 
war?  Don't  you  believe  that  those  10  or 
40  or  50  thousand  young  men  and 
women  deserve  more?  Deserve  more 
time,  more  consideration,  more  flexi- 
bility? 

I  do.  And  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple agree  with  me.  According  to  a  re- 
cent poll,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people  believe  that  diplo- 
matic efforts  should  be  made  to  get 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

D  2000 

Nearly  four  out  of  five  Americans 
choose  options  other  than  a  ground 
war. 

What  is  wrong  with  exploring  the 
diplomatic  options?  During  the  Viet- 
nam war.  negotiations  continued  while 
American  bombs  rained  down  on  the 
Vietnamese  countryside. 

Diplomacy  can  and  should  begin  im- 
mediately. We  support  our  troops.  We 
support  our  troops  wholeheartedly.  We 
stand  by  them  and  pray  for  their  safe 
arrival  home.  An  escalation  into  a 
ground  war  will  not  achieve  that  end, 
and  it  could  be  a  catastrophe. 

I  also  do  not  believe  we  can  start  a 
ground  war  when  American  objectives 
have  still  not  been  clearly  defined. 


Is  our  objective  to  force  Iraq  to  com- 
pletely withdraw  from  Kuwait? 

Is  our  objective,  as  was  discussed  in 
the  joint  statement  released  last  week 
by  Secretary  Baker  and  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister,  an  Iraqi  commitment  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait? 

Is  our  objective  the  total  destruction 
of  Iraq? 

Or  is  our  objective  the  removal  of 
Saddam  Hussein? 

What  will  happen  when  our  soldiers 
reach  the  Iraqi/Kuwaiti  border?  Will 
they  stand  in  defensive  positions?  Or 
will  they  continue  on  to  Baghdad? 

These  questions  must  be  answered. 
Our  strategy  and  our  goals  must  be  de- 
fined. 

The  lives  of  our  soldiers  are  too  im- 
portant to  risk  with  such  undefined 
goals.  I  hope  and  I  pray  that  our  sol- 
diers are  not  forced  to  fight  and  suffer 
the  consequences  and  the  casualties  of 
an  unnecessary  ground  war. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sixike  earlier,  and  I 
would  like  to  just  take  a  few  minutes 
to  complete  certain  points  that  I  was 
attempting  to  make  that  were  not  fin- 
ished. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
peat that  we  are  here  because  we  think 
that  the  escalation  of  the  violence  is 
another  giant  step  into  the  abyss.  To 
move  from  the  present  state  of  mili- 
tary action  which  involves  mostly  air 
power  into  a  ground  war  is  an  esca- 
lation which  will  risk  many  more  lives 
than  are  at  risk  at  this  i)oint,  and  that 
is  the  essential  question  in  this  war. 
Do  we  have  to  expend  thousands  of 
human  lives  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive we  want  to  accomplish?  That  is 
the  essential  question. 

The  question  of  morality:  Is  it  moral 
to  ever  expend  human  lives  except  for 
the  highest  purpose?  Our  cause  is  just. 
I  agree  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  ma- 
niac. I  agree  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  war.  He  started  it. 
We  led  him  to  believe  that  he  could  do 
it,  but,  nevertheless,  Saddam  Hussein 
started  the  war.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
the  wrong  objectives.  I  think  Saddam 
Hussein  is  in  love  with  the  idea  of  mar- 
tyrdom and  suicide,  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  to  be  stopped. 

I  agree  that  no  nation  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  its  military  might  un- 
checked against  a  smaller  nation.  I 
agree  that  the  new  world  order,  if  it  is 
going  to  contain  a  guarantee  that  large 
nations,  superpowers,  are  no  longer 
going  to  be  allowed  to  attack  smaller 
nations  without  some  action  being 
taken  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
it  is  an  important  step  forward.  I  agree 
with  these  objectives.  They  are  good 
objectives. 
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My  problem  is  that  these  objectives 
and  all  the  other  articulated  objec- 
tives, worthwhile  objectives,  could  be 
realized  without  the  resort  to  violence 
on  a  massive  scale.  Massive  killing  is 
unnecessary.  Massive  commitment  of 
the  lives  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  dedicated,  who  are  loyal,  who  are 
ready  to  do  their  duty  is  unnecessary. 
The  fact  that  sanctions  were  in  force 
in  an  unprecedented  manner,  that  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  had  come 
together  and  decided  to  cut  off  Iraq's 
one  cash  crop,  the  oil  crop,  the  one  way 
that  they  were  able  to  build  their  em- 
pire, military  empire,  the  fact  that  the 
infrastructure  of  Iraq  does  not  produce 
very  much  on  its  own;  it  buys  most  of 
its  parts  and  most  of  its  raw  materials 
from  the  outside,  the  fact  that  Iraq  has 
had  to  buy  most  of  its  technical  know- 
how  from  the  Western  countries  includ- 
ing our  own,  all  of  these  facts  com- 
bined led  me  to  conclude,  and  many 
others,  that  a  continuation  of  sanc- 
tions would  have  accomplished  the  pur- 
poses that  we  wanted  to  accomplish. 

We  did  not  continue  the  sanctions. 
We  have  started  an  air  war.  By  our  own 
facts,  if  we  accept  our  own  fagts.  pro- 
duced by  our  own  leaders,  it  is  a  highly 
successful  war.  We  are  succeeding.  If 
we  are  succeeding,  if  we  have  destroyed 
the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  make  war 
to  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  destroyed 
the  communications  network,  if  we 
have  destroyed  most  of  the  bridges  in 
Iraq,  if  we  have  destroyed  their  capac- 
ity to  make  additional  biological  weap- 
ons or  chemical  weapons,  if  we  have 
proceeded  in  a  manner  in  which  this 
enemy  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  then 
why  not  wait  a  little  longer  before  we 
move  to  another  level  and  risk  large 
numbers  of  lives  unnecessarily?  Why 
not  have  more  reverence  for  human 
life? 

I  said  before  that  one  of  my  concerns 
with  this  war,  not  my  primary  concern, 
and  my  primary  concern  is  that  this  is 
a  war  for  a  just  cause,  but  it  is  a  war 
which  involves  unnecessary  risk  of 
human  lives,  unnecessary  killing,  kill- 
ing of  the  so-called  enemy,  unnecessary 
killing  of  our  own  troops,  unnecessary 
risking  of  our  own  lives,  and  that  is  the 
primary  cost.  The  objective  could  be 
achieved  without  going  to  the  military 
option.  The  objective  could  be  achieved 
without  massive  terror,  massive  vio- 
lence. My  primary  concern  is  that. 

But  ancillary  concerns  are  very  im- 
portant also.  The  fact  that  on  the  front 
lines  in  the  Middle  East,  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  soldiers  there 
are  men  and  women  who  are  of  African- 
American  descent.  At  least  30  percent 
are  of  African-American  descent  in  a 
situation  where  African  Americans 
comprise  only  about  12  percent  of  the 
total  population.  The  fact  that  they 
are  there  is  of  great  concern. 

There  are  people  who  argue  that  they 
are  there  because  they  volunteered. 
This  a  Volunteer  Army,  and  that  they 
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have  no  cause  for  complaint.  As  I  said 
before,  it  is  very  important  that  we  un- 
derstand that  those  people  who  are 
there  are  there  because  they  had  no  op- 
tions. 

If  we  had  a  situation  where,  in  their 
decisionmaking  process,  they  had  op- 
tions, that  they  could  go  to  college  and 
would  have  their  college  education  fi- 
nanced without  having  to  go  to  a  mili- 
tary academy,  without  having  to  join 
the  ROTC,  then  the  officers  who  are 
there  in  large  numbers  who  are  Afri- 
can-American would  have  no  com- 
plaint. They  have  no  complaints.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance and  the  large  percentage 
who  are  African-Americans.  My  con- 
stituency are  concerned.  Mothers  and 
fathers  who  encouraged  their  young- 
sters to  go  into  the  armed  services  are 
concerned  about  having  urged  their 
youngsters  to  make  that  decision,  and 
now  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
lives  in  this  war,  mothers  and  fathers 
who  have  said  to  their  young  people: 

The  only  way  you  can  go  Co  college  and  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
your  goals  in  life  is  to  take  advantage  of  this 
set  of  benefits  that  are  offered  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

They  are  quite  concerned. 

You  know,  if  they  had  been  given  an 
option,  then  we  would  have  no  com- 
plaint. But  they  have  no  option.  They 
have  no  option,  because  they  could  not 
say: 

If  I  do  not  go  the  military  route.  I  will 
have  my  college  education  paid  for.  I  will 
have  my  tuition  paid.  I  will  have  my  books 
paid  for. 

The  benefits  that  are  offered  by  the 
ROTC  are  quite  considerable.  The  bene- 
fits that  are  offered  certainly  by  the 
military  academies  are  considerable. 

We  do  not  have  an  option,  a  peace 
service  corps,  patriots-for-peace  serv- 
ice, as  an  alternative  to  the  military. 
We  do  not  offer  full  tuition,  books  paid, 
stipends,  summer  jobs.  We  do  not  offer 
all  of  that  to  people  who  are  going  to 
study  for  some  kind  of  occupation 
which  might  be  very  much  important 
for  the  national  security  or  important 
in  the  improvement  of  our  Government 
or  important  in  the  improvement  of 
our  society  as  a  whole.  Just  teachers 
we  need  in  large  numbers.  We  do  not 
offer  those  kinds  of  alternatives  and 
those  kinds  of  opportunities.  If  those 
opportunities  were  offered,  then  we 
could  say  that  they  had  a  true  choice. 

a  2010 

These  are  people  that  understand  no 
choice.  The  rampant  disci-imination 
and  prejudice  in  private  industry 
closed  the  door  to  many  of  them,  and 
we  had  a  situation  where  just  this  past 
session  we  had  a  civil  rights  bill  which 
was  seeking  to  correct  some  of  the  dis- 
crimination and  the  effects  of  prejudice 
on  our  work  force,  shutting  out  young 
people  from  opportunities.  That  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  The  President 


vetoed  and  said  it  looked  too  much  like 
a  quota  bill. 

Quotas  can  work  two  ways.  We  have 
a  vary  sick  kind  of  quota  in  motion 
when  30  percent  or  more  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  front  line  in  the  Middle  East  are 
African-American  while  those  same 
people  are  only  12  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. If  we  are  worried  about  quotas 
and  balancing  things  out,  we  should 
have  a  balance  out  there.  We  should 
have  a  balance  in  terms  of  classes.  We 
should  have  a  balance  in  terms  of  col- 
lege graduates.  If  we  are  always  wor- 
ried about  balance,  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  that.  The  fact  that 
they  have  no  opportunity  is  a  fact  that 
stands  out  and  should  be  corrected.  We 
should  make  certain  that  in  the  future 
the  poor  and  the  minorities  always 
have  a  choice. 

Naxt  week,  as  soon  as  we  return  from 
recess,  I  intend  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  choice  for  young 
people  who  want  to  serve  their  govern- 
ment. I  want  to  introduce  legislation 
whieh  I  called  Patriots  of  Peace  Serv- 
ice, where  the  same  kinds  of  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  ROTC's  and  the 
military  academies  will  be  offered  to 
young  people  who  want  to  go  to  work 
in  some  area  that  the  Government  may 
select  in  the  future.  I  would  like  to 
parallel  what  happens  with  the  train- 
ing of  young  officers,  the  training  of 
our  military  leadership  follows  a  cer- 
tain course.  The  training  of  our  mili- 
tary leadership  is  the  best  that  we  can 
offer.  We  give  them  stipends.  We  give 
them  paid  tuition.  We  give  them  sum- 
mer employment.  We  do  everything 
possible.  I  would  like  to  see  an  equal 
number  of  civilians  trained  who  would 
later  do  exactly  what  the  military 
leadership  are  required  to  do,  serve 
somewhere  in  accordance  with  the  Gov- 
erninent  assignment  for  5  years,  or  7 
yeans,  or  whatever  is  required  of  the 
West  Point  graduate,  should  be  re- 
quired of  a  young  person  who  wants  to 
serve  his  government  or  serve  his  soci- 
ety in  some  military  option.  However, 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose.  They  should  choose  on  an  equal 
basis.  The  same  benefits  should  be  of- 
fered, and  the  same  requirements,  the 
same  obligations  should  be  there.  Then 
we  oould  say  that  we  have  a  volunteer 
army  that  is  made  up  of  people  who  did 
truly  have  choices,  and  they  are  there 
because  they  wanted  to  be  there  and 
made  that  choice. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  cost  of  this  war  will 
go  on  and  on  for  years  after  it  is  over. 
The  costs  of  this  war  are  great  indeed. 
We  want  to  be  a  first-class  nation.  The 
United  States  wants  to  continue  to 
lead  the  world  as  a  super  power  in 
every  sense.  The  President  has  even  ar- 
ticulated certain  goals  for  education  by 
the  year  2000  which  will  prepare  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  kind  of 
leadership.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  a  Nation 
that  wants   to   be   first  in   math   and 


science  by  the  year  2000.  I  am  also  all 
in  favor  of  a  Nation  that  wants  to  have 
a  90  percent  graduate  rate  by  the  year 
2000.  I  ajn  all  in  favor  of  going  forward 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  area  of 
commerical  development,  industrial 
development.  We  can  compete.  We  can 
continue  to  be  a  great  Nation. 

The  future  of  the  Nation  really  lies 
in  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  educate 
its  people.  An  educated  populace  is  the 
key  to  future  world  greatness.  Nations 
will  be  measured  by  their  ability  to 
commit  brain  power  to  various  kinds  of 
tasks  in  the  future.  This  will  not  hap- 
pen if  we  are  digging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  morass  we  face  in  this  war. 
The  costs  will  be  so  great  until  there 
will  be  no  funds,  and  no  resources  left 
to  deal  with  education.  There  will  be 
no  funds  or  resources  to  deal  with  the 
numerous  problems  we  have  of  jobless- 
ness and  homelessness,  et  cetera. 

Let  me  give  Members  an  example  of 
what  same  of  these  costs  look  like  in 
credit  t«rms.  I  will  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes and  conclude.  The  cost  of  the  war 
to  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States 
will  far  exceed  the  conservative  esti- 
mates that  have  been  made.  Even  the 
conservative  estimates  are  high.  The 
President's  own  figure  is  $30  billion.  $30 
billion  will  be  the  cost  of  this  war  to 
this  Nation;  and  that  $30  billion  is 
equal  to  the  total  amount  that  the 
President  has  requested  for  education 
in  the  budget  this  year.  He  has  arrived 
at  $30  billion  because  they  expect  other 
Nations  to  pay  some  part  of  the  costs, 
but  to  this  Nation  the  most  conserv- 
ative estimate  is  the  President's  esti- 
mate. It  will  only  cost  $30  billion  this 
budget  year.  In  this  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent only  budgeted  the  same  amount, 
$30  billion,  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. That  is  higher  education.  That 
is  Head  Start.  That  is  Chapter  1.  Every 
aspect  of  education  aided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  when  we  add  them 
all  together,  it  is  $30  billion.  That  same 
$30  billion  is  2.5  times  the  budget  for 
the  Children's  Health  Care  in  Medicaid. 
It  is  more  than  1.5  times  the  entire 
budget  for  all  of  our  child  nutrition 
progam$.  The  President  has  been  held 
in  his  increases  in  the  WIC  program. 
Women,  Infants  and  Children's  Pro- 
gram, and  in  the  Head  Start  Programs. 
He  h£is  teen  boasting  about  the  fact  he 
has  given  increases,  but  the  so-called 
increases  are  actually  a  mere  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren Program,  the  WIC  program,  and 
$400  million  for  Head  Start.  Very  small 
amounts. 

If  we  put  it  another  way,  what  we 
could  buy  in  terms  of  programs  and 
services  for  the  American  people,  if  we 
want  to  use  this  $30  billion  estimate  of 
the  President  here  at  home,  if  we  want 
to  take  that  $30  billion,  we  could  use  it 
to  fully  fund  all  of  the  chapter  1  eligi- 
ble children.  There  are  8.5  million  chil- 
dren who  are  eligible  for  chapter  1  re- 
medial    education     progams     in     the 
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schools.  If  we  funded  it  and  covered  all 
of  the  eligible  children,  it  would  cost 
the  United  States  $2.3  billion.  Only  $2.3 
billion.  At  this  point,  we  are  covering 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  children  who 
are  eligible  for  chapter  1  programs.  If 
we  fully  fund  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  and  that  is,  we  re- 
quire that  States  and  localities  pay 
part  of  that  cost,  we  are  supposed  to 
pay  40  percent  of  the  costs  for  all  the 
eligible  children  under  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act,  it  would  only 
cost  the  United  States  $6.5  billion  to 
fully  cover  every  eligible  child.  If  we 
fully  funded  Head  Start,  and  Head 
Start  if  it  were  fully  funded  would 
serve  2.8  million,  that  is  the  number 
who  are  eligible.  At  this  point,  after 
more  than  25  years  of  Head  Start,  we 
are  serving  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
eligible  children.  But  that  would  cost 
the  United  States  $6.3  billion  if  we 
fully  funded  it.  If  we  fully  funded  the 
Pell  grants  for  a  maximum  of  $2,900  for 
every  high  school  graduate  who  quali- 
fied, that  would  be  $.6  billion.  If  we 
fully  funded  health  care,  extended  Med- 
icaid coverage,  to  all  persons  who  are 
below  the  poverty  line,  that  is  about  11 
million  persons,  a  full  funding  would 
cost  the  United  States  $9  billion.  If  we 
extended  Medicaid  coverage  to  all  preg- 
nant woman  and  children  under  8,  with 
incomes  less  than  200  percent  of  pov- 
erty, it  would  cost  $1  billion.  If  we  pro- 
vided WIC,  nutrition,  supplements, 
Women,  Infant  and  Children  Program 
supplements  to  all  the  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  who  are 
eligible,  it  would  cost  the  United 
States  $1.9  billion.  If  we  fully  funded 
the  senior  citizens  SSI  benefits  so  that 
no  senior  citizen  has  less  than  a  pov- 
erty level  income,  the  current  benefits 
are  about  77  percent  of  poverty,  then 
that  would  cost  the  United  States  $2.5 
billion.  We  could  do  all  of  those  things 
if  we  did  not  squander  this  $30  billion 
on  an  unnecessary  war. 

The  morality  of  the  issue  expands  on 
and  on,  millions  of  hungry  children  in 
this  Nation  and  millions  of  hungry 
children  across  the  world,  the  needs 
that  are  not  being  met  by  people  who 
deserve  to  have  a  better  life  and  could 
have  a  better  life  if  we  had  less  war.  All 
of  those  things  are  part  of  the  morality 
of  this  decisionmaking.  So  we  are  here 
for  one  plea  before  the  escalation  be- 
gins. While  Congress  is  on  recess,  most 
Members  anticipate  there  will  be  an  es- 
calation of  war.  It  will  go  into  a  ground 
war  and  cost  millions  of  more  dollars, 
but  more  important  than  dollars  will 
be  the  cost  of  thousands  of  lives.  We 
are  here  to  make  that  plea  for  human 
life,  human  life  that  is  sacred.  We  are 
here  to  provide  moral  leadership, 
moral  leadership  that  is  much  needed 
at  this  point.  We  do  not  want  to  wait 
until  we  start  counting  the  body  bags. 
We  do  not  want  to  wait  until  people 
wake  up  and  the  grief  has  touched 
them  in  an  individual  way. 
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Our  job  is  to  provide  leadership,  and 
our  leadership  tells  us  that  now  is  the 
point  to  pause.  Now  is  the  point  to  con- 
sider the  high  cost  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  now  is  the  point  to  slow 
down.  Instead  of  escalating  to  a  ground 
war,  we  should  pause  and  thoroughly 
look  at  what  we  have  accomplished  so 
far  and  where  we  are  going. 

Our  cause  is  just,  but  the  question  is. 
when  all  the  dying  is  ended  what  kind 
of  agreement  will  be  reached?  What 
kind  of  settlement  is  going  to  be 
reached?  Could  we  not  reach  that 
agreement  and  that  settlement  right 
now  at  this  point?  Could  we  not  sta- 
bilize the  Middle  East,  guarantee  the 
security  of  Israel,  liberate  Kuwait  and 
all  of  the  stated  articulated  objectives 
for  this  action,  could  they  not  be 
achieved  without  massive  killing?  I 
think  they  can  be,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues to  urge  that  we  do  not  escalate 
this  war  any  further.  Do  not  go  to  a 
ground  war.  Let  us  stop  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  rise  to 
reiterate  the  position  stated  so  elo- 
quently by  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  in  this  debate  over  the  last  Z^^ 
hours;  namely,  that  we.  No.  1  and  most 
importantly,  support  our  men  and 
women,  our  troops  who  are  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  We  support  them  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  want  to  limit  the  number 
of  casualties,  the  number  of  wounded, 
the  number  of  maimed,  the  number  of 
killed  in  that  area. 

We  all  realize  that  we  do  have  strate- 
gic objectives  for  the  security  of  this 
Nation.  Some  of  us  may  differ  as  to 
what  those  objectives  may  be. 

Our  President  has  not  clearly  defined 
some  of  those  objectives,  so  many  in 
this  Nation  are  puzzled  as  to  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish;  but  whatever 
our  objectives  and  whatever  our  dif- 
ferences may  be,  we  are  united  in  one 
objective,  and  that  is  to  save  as  many 
American  lives,  to  save  as  many  Amer- 
ican casualties,  to  save  as  many  lives 
and  casualties  among  other  peoples  of 
the  world  as  we  possibly  can.  That  is 
our  plea  this  evening.  That  is  the  plea 
of  the  group  who  came  before  us  this 
evening  to  say  to  the  administration, 
to  say  to  the  American  people  that  we 
support  our  troops.  We  support  our 
troops  to  the  extent  that  we  do  not 
want  to  escalate  this  war.  We  do  not 
want  to  escalate  this  war  into  a  war 
which  will  cause  the  deaths  of  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers. 

I  thank  and  I  compliment  my  col- 
leagues for  what  they  have  done  this 
evening,  the  courage  that  they  have 
shown  in  expressing  their  beliefs,  the 
courage  they  have  shown  in  letting  the 
administration  and  the  people  of  this 
nation  know  where  they  stand  on  this 
so  very  vital  issue. 
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And  most  importantly,  I  want  to 
compliment  a  person  who  is  articulate 
beyond  any  person's  expectations  in 
this  body,  a  person  who  is  sincere,  a 
person  who  is  emotional  to  the  point 
almost  of  tears  when  he  talks  about 
wanting  to  save  the  lives  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  the  leader  of 
this  coalition,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums].  It  is  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  serve  with  him.  I 
believe  that  he  will  be  shown  to  be  a 
person  who  is  talking  for  the  future  of 
the  world  and  the  future  of  civilization 
when  he  says  that  the  legacy  that  we 
must  leave  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  is  a  world  where  dis- 
putes between  nations  and  among  na- 
tions no  longer  must  be  settled  by 
mass  murder,  by  suffering,  by  killing, 
but  a  future  where  disputes  between 
nations  can  be  settled  by  reasonable 
people  sitting,  talking  and  coming  to 
peaceful  solutions.  I  salute  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 


THE  COSTS  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Unsoeld]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate being  here  this  evening  so  that 
we  who  feel  so  keenly  that  now  is  not 
the  time  for  this  altercation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  be  expanded  into  a 
ground  war,  and  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  this  issue  now. 

There  are  some  costs  of  this  war  that 
I  believe  ought  to  be  considered  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  ones.  There  is  the 
cost  of  the  war,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  that  is  going  to  be  yet.  We  hope 
th3.t  through  burdensharing  that  our 
allies  are  going  to  pick  up  more  of 
those  costs  so  that  our  taxpayers,  our 
citizens,  will  not  be  burdened  with  that 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  life. 

In  our  investments  that  this  country 
makes  for  our  future,  there  are  some 
costs  that  are  being  paid  for  the  mili- 
tary buildup  that  has  taken  place  in  re- 
cent years.  We  are  all  proud  of  what 
the  Patriot  and  the  Tomahawk  mis- 
siles have  been  able  to  demonstrate  in 
the  way  of  technology,  but  since  Amer- 
ica began  developing  that  stunningly 
effective  ultra-high  technology,  Ameri- 
ca's hold  on  the  global  consumer  elec- 
tronics production  has  shrunk  from  70 
percent  to  just  5  percent  of  world  mar- 
kets, and  that  is  our  future. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  may  see  that  we 
lost  our  focus  and  that  we  at  this  time 
are  expending  and  are  not  investing  in 
our  future  ability  to  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  global  markets  at  the  same  time 
that  our  allies  in  this  war  are  not  hav- 
ing to  put  up  the  kind  of  resources  and 
personnel  that  we  are  and  that  they, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  beating  us  in  the 
global  marketplace. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  that 
as  we  engage  in  a  shooting  war  with 
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Iraq,  it  is  time  for  this  House  and  this 
country  to  stand  united  behind  our 
troops  and  to  stand  united  in  our  deter- 
mination to  show  them  our  respect, 
our  gratitude,  and  our  love,  because 
what  they  are  doing  without  question 
for  the  most  part,  what  they  are  doing 
for  this  country  goes  far  beyond  what 
most  of  us  in  our  lifetimes  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  or  to  serve.  In 
standing  behind  our  troops,  I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  minimize  the  cas- 
ualties in  this  tragic  war. 

Recently  I  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  asking  that  President  Bush 
exhaust  every  option  for  peace  before 
turning  to  war.  and  I  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  tonight  in  expressing  deep 
concerns  about  thrusting  our  troops 
into  what  could  become  a  drawn-out 
ground  war. 

A  few  months  ago  when  Congress  left 
town  to  face  the  1990  elections,  our  de- 
fensive posture  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein suddenly  became  an  offensive  pos- 
ture. As  Congress  prepares  to  leave 
town  now  to  go  back  and  talk  to  our 
constituents  in  our  home  districts.  I 
would  hope  we  do  not  return  to  find 
that  an  air  campaign  has  turned  into  a 
costly  ground  campaign. 

Surely  before  we  thrust  the  men  and 
women  of  this  country  into  a  ground 
offensive,  we  have  got  to  question  the 
ends  that  would  be  achieved  by  these 
costly  means. 

The  commander  of  our  allied  forces 
has  stood  before  the  American  people 
and  declared  that  we  have  established 
air  superiority  over  Iraq. 
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We  have  destroyed  Iraq's  nuclear,  bi- 
ological, and  chemical  making  capabil- 
ity. We  have  cut  into  the  very  heart  of 
Iraq's  military  might.  So  is  there  any 
need  to  rush  into  a  ground  war  that 
could  end  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
ican lives? 

If  we  are  truly  committed  to  forming 
a  new  world  order,  I  believe  we  have 
got  to  set  an  example  by  resolving  con- 
flicts through  peaceful  means,  not  vio- 
lent means. 

I  would  like  to  describe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  took  place  about  a  week  ago  in  a 
school  in  Los  Angeles,  a  very  special 
school. 

A  lot  of  individual  attention  is  given 
to  the  students,  and  they  do  a  lot  of 
thinking  about  topics  way  beyond  what 
we  generally  think  children  are  consid- 
ering. 

These  students.  I  believe  ages  10  to 
about  14,  took  on  a  mock  debate,  tak- 
ing the  side  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
side  of  our  President.  They  compared 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  life  as  they  saw  it  in  ghetto 
streets  and  gang  wars. 

One  of  them,  a  13-year-old. 
Muhammed  Lugman.  said.  "I  think 
Saddam  Hussein  is  like  one  of  the 
gangrs.    He   wants   more   territory.    He 


wants  more  land."  But  the  students 
said,  "Bush  is  like  another  gang,  he 
wants  to  keep  his  territory." 

These  students,  five  on  each  side,  de- 
bated back  and  forth,  and  they  finally 
concluded,  and  one  13-year-old  said, 
"Do  you  want  a  man  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein with  nuclear  power?"  he  asked 
sarcastically.  "He  is  crazy,  we  should 
stop  him.  or  he  will  become  another 
Hitler." 

Later  the  teacher  called  up  some 
unrehearsed  roleplaying,  and  called 
upon  one  set  of  youngsters  to  play  Hus- 
sein, Bush,  and  their  cabinet  members, 
and  another  set  to  play  the  Bloods  and 
Cripps. 

The  Hussein/Bush  encounter  ended 
with  Bush  stalking  away,  vowing  to 
wage  war.  The  Bloods/Cripps  exchange 
quickly  deteriorated  into  a  mock  fist- 
fight. 

A  14-year-old  said,  "I  have  got  a  lot 
of  gang-banger  friends,"  he  explained 
afterward,  "and  with  them  there  is 
rarely  negotiation  over  disputed  terri- 
tory. It  is  all  or  nothing." 

Another  student  volunteered  that 
gang  members  "already  got  their 
minds  set  on  fighting." 

The  teacher  then  asked  how  many 
students  thought  the  same  was  true  of 
Hussein  and  Bush?  And  every  hand  in 
the  classroom  went  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  our  children 
learning  from  the  example  and  the  ac- 
tione  of  the  adults,  their  role  models, 
in  1991?  This  war  is  particularly  hard 
on  children.  Children  are  learning  more 
about  war  than  they  have  probably 
ever  learned  at  any  other  time  in  his- 
tory, because  television  so  imme- 
diately brings  it  into  their  conscious- 
ness. 

Children  are  faced  with  the  dilemma, 
either  to  see  what  is  going  on  on  tele- 
vision and  to  respond  with  fear — how 
could  they  but  not  be  terrified  by  what 
is  going  on  and  watching  and  asking, 
"Are  children  being  killed  in  this 
war?" 

The  damage,  the  long-term  damage 
to  those  young  psyches  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Now.  the  alternative  that  may  hap- 
pen, as  a  protection,  we  humans  shut 
out  pain  and  we  may  have  many  of 
these  children  viewing  war  truly  as 
merely  a  television  game  and  protect- 
ing themselves  from  the  pain  and  the 
blood  and  the  horror  that  war  really 
entails. 

We  face  in  this  war,  for  the  first 
time,  and  if  we  have  a  ground  war  it 
may  come  to  pass,  that  children  could 
lose  both  parents  because  we  have 
small  children  with  both  parents  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

I  read  recently  that  a  nursing  mother 
has  been  told  to  report  for  duty.  Her 
husband  is  already  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  yet  this  nursing  mother  is  being 
required  to  take  that  infant  from  her 
breast  and  go  to  war. 
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What  is  going  to  happen  to  these 
children,  these  infants  and  toddlers 
separated  from  their  parents  during 
the  period  in  their  lives  where  the  for- 
mation of  human  relationships  and  the 
need  to  bond  with  a  parent  is  the 
strongest? 

What  this  war  is  doing  to  our  chil- 
dren we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  If  we 
were  truly  committed  to  a  new  world 
order,  we  need  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  said,  "Violence  never  brings  per- 
manent peace.  It  solves  no  social  prob- 
lems. It  merely  creates  new  and  more 
complicated  ones." 

And  a£  we  adults,  as  we  in  the  coun- 
try make  the  decisions  that  our  chil- 
dren are  seeing  as  an  example,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  what,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
we  teaching  them  about  how  the 
human  species  solves  our  differences 
with  each  other? 

Now.  ultimately  there  is  no  question, 
ultimately  we  will  win  this  war.  But  if 
we  win  it  solely,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
military  level  without  working  on  the 
diplomatic  level,  we  may  lose  it  on  a 
political  level. 

Ultimately  we  have  to  recognize  that 
international  peace  coalitions  and  not 
quick-draw  diplomacy  hold  the  key  to 
ending  long-held  hostilities  and  insur- 
ing the  long-term  postwar  stability  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  as  we  play 
world  rent-a-cop  and  exert  our  military 
strength,  we  are  undercutting  our  real 
strength. 

Ironically,  as  we  win  military  bat- 
tles, we  seem  to  be  losing  those  eco- 
nomic and  trade  battles  with  many  of 
our  allies  whom  we  are  defending. 

Military  strength  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
may  be  coming  at  the  expense  of  our 
internal  strength  at  home,  our  fami- 
lies, our  communities,  and  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  health  of  our  economy. 
No  matter  how  many  allied  contribu- 
tions we  receive,  we  will  have  no 
money  to  win  the  wars  of  affordable 
housing  for  young  families,  affordable 
and  available  health  care  for  our  peo- 
ple, adequate  education.  All  of  these 
are  benefits  that  many  of  our  allies 
whose  men  and  women  are  not  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  this  time  are  providing 
to  their  people. 
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When  we  see  the  real  horror  of  war. 
we  also  must  recognize,  and  again  I 
want  to  repeat,  how  it  is  affecting  our 
childrea,  and  many  of  our  adults  also 
see  this  more  as  a  Nintendo  computer 
game,  and  they  do  become  desensitized 
and  dehumanized  by  the  shooting  and 
killing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  get  into  a  ground 
war.  the  horrow  of  war  will  only  be  be- 
ginning, and  that  is  why  our  troops 
must  be  first  in  our  hearts  tonight,  and 
that  means  giving  our  troops  every- 
thing we  can  possibly  give  them,  both 
during  and  after  the  fighting. 
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It  does  not  mean  cutting  vocational 
rehabilitation  funding:  and  housing  as- 
sistance of  veterans  of  previous  wars. 
It  does  not  mean  trying  to  cut  back 
and  skimp  on  the  commitments  that 
we  made  to  veterans  of  other  wars.  And 
it  does  not  mean  remaining  silent 
while  a  few  military  leaders  decide  to 
charge  into  a  ground  offensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  mean  sti- 
fling peaceful  protest  on  the  merits  of 
this  war  while  we  endorse  the 
prodemocracy  protests  in  Germany,  in 
Poland,  and  Lithuania  and  China. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  educate 
the  public  on  one  thing.  We,  who  have 
disagreed  with  the  policies  that 
brought  us  to  the  shooting  that  is  now 
going  on,  who  disagree  with  the  poli- 
cies that  may  take  us  in  the  next  week 
or  two  into  a  ground  war,  those  of  us 
who  have  disagreed  with  that  policy, 
we  are  supporting  the  troops  when  we 
speak  out,  not  undercutting  them.  We 
are  not  speaking  for  any  appeasement 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  We  are  standing 
with  out  troops  and  urging  the  policies 
that  will  end  the  war  as  humanely  as 
possible  with  the  loss  of  as  few  lives  as 
possible,  that  that  policy,  that  strat- 
egy, be  pursued,  now. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld]  for  yield- 
ing. First,  I  simply  want  to  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague  for 
a  very  powerful  and  very  thoughtful 
statement. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  And  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  the  gentlewoman  for  many,  many 
reasons,  including  the  fact  that  the 
gentlewoman  in  the  brief  time  that  she 
served  in  the  Congress  has  consistently 
raised  her  voice  in  the  name  of  peace, 
and  she  has  done  so  tonight  in  a  very 
eloquent  and  powerful  way  at  a  very 
sensitive  and  potent  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  life  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld]  would 
further  yield,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  and  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  often  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  what  makes  the  politi- 
cal process  what  keeps  the  political 
process,  honest,  is  not  when  we  are  all 
walking  in  lockstep.  But  what  keeps 
the  political  process  honest  is  when 
there  are  competing  ideas  and  compet- 
ing analyses  that  stimulate  and  prick 
the  conscience  of  our  people,  that  at- 
tempt to  mold  and  shape  public  opinion 
so  that  the  decisions  that  we  make  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  people  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  simply  have  sought  to  do 
that   today,   to   say   to   America   that 


there  are  other  voices  out  there  who  at 
this  moment  have  the  audacity  to  offer 
competing  ideas,  to  offer  different 
analyses,  in  the  hopes  that  we  can 
rally  public  opinion. 

As  I  said  before,  Martin  Luther  King 
said  once  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
leaders,  one  that  waits  until  the  con- 
sensus is  formed  and  then  runs  val- 
iantly to  the  front  of  that  gathering  to 
articulate  the  consensus,  and  then 
there  is  another  kind  of  leader  that  has 
the  audacity  to  attempt  to  step  for- 
ward in  a  moment  of  controversy  to  at- 
tempt to  shape  and  form  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent consensus.  Tonight  we  have 
tried  to  do  that.  We  have  raised  our 
voices  in  the  name  of  peace.  We  did 
that  on  January  11  and  12.  Many  of  us 
fought  to  return  this  country  to  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  acted.  It 
made  a  decision.  We  are  now  in  the 
throes  of  war.  But  we  continue  to  raise 
our  voice,  collective  voices,  to  offer  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  a  different  analysis. 
We  continue  to  say  that  escalation  is 
not  necessary,  that  we  should  not  go 
forward.  Let  us  now  pause,  and  even 
against  the  backdrop  of  our  opposition 
analyses,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  go 
forward  now.  Let  us  pause.  Let  us  say 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren that  at  this  moment  we  were  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  suffer  whatever  the 
consequences  to  try  to  get  our  people 
to  focus  on  a  different  idea:  jjeace.  a 
different  idea:  political  solution,  a  dif- 
ferent idea:  diplomatic  efforts,  a  dif- 
ferent idea:  move  away  from  force  and 
violence  as  a  way  of  solving  human 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  that,  we  have 
served  not  only  ourselves  and  our  con- 
stituents, we  have  served  our  Nation 
and  our  country  as  well. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Unsoeld]  for  her  generos- 
ity. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DELLUMS].  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  leadership,  and 
although  this  Member  may  be  older  in 
years,  I  have  taken  leadership  from 
this  gentleman  for  some  time,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  come  to  this  body  to  try  to 
direct  this  country's  policy  In  how  we 
interreact  with  other  nations,  how  we 
deal  with  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  path  to  here  has 
come  out  of  the  similar  experience,  but 
it  took  a  lot  longer.  The  war  that  influ- 
enced the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DELLUMS]  so  much  had  a  very 
strong  effect  on  one  of  my  children.  We 
had  been  overseas  for  5  years  in  a  small 
country,  in  Nepal,  with  the  Peace 
Corps  and  AID.  No  television.  My  chil- 
dren learned  what  It  was  to  be  part  of 
a  world  community,  to  be  an  American 
In  another  country,  a  country  that  had 
so  few  advantages. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  came  back  to 
the  United  States,  the  Vietnam  war 
was  going  on,  and  for  a  period  of  time 
I,  as  a  mother  and  someone  who  had 
been  very  active  in  the  international 
community  there,  felt  that  I  did  not 
know  what  was  real,  I  did  not  know 
how  to  translate  my  feelings,  but  it 
was  even  more  so  for  our  16-year-old, 
an  idealistic  age,  had  never  been  ex- 
posed to  television,  and  suddenly  here 
were  the  starving  children  of  Biafra 
that  Thanksgiving  thrust  Into  the  liv- 
ing room  on  television  and  the  war 
that  was  going  on. 

Over  the  dinner  table  we  had  many, 
many  talks,  my  husband,  and  I  and  our 
children,  and  this  16-year-old  was 
struggling  to  translate  that  anger,  that 
pain,  Into  something  constructive,  and 
we  could  not  come  up,  as  parents,  with 
a  suggestion  for  him  of  how  to  change 
things.  In  fact,  we  suggested  that  some 
of  his  Ideas  probably  were  not  a  good 
idea. 

Then  he  turned  to  us,  his  parents, 
one  night  and  said,  "Well,  Mom  and 
Dad,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  What  are  we,  as  parents,  going  to 
do  about  it? 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  "What  do  you  do 
as  a  parent  when  you're  given  that  ul- 
timate challenge?" 

That  was  the  first  determination  we 
had  as  parents  to  become  politically 
Involved,  and  now  I  feel  an  obligation 
as  a  parent  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  speak  out  so  that  those  other 
young  people  out  in  the  world  who  are 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  humanity 
that  man.  the  human  sjjecies,  can 
wreak  upon  itself,  can  find  that  there 
are  others  who  believe  there  Is  a  better 
way  to  solve  our  differences.  And  now, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DELLUMS]  said,  now  is  the  time  to 
pause  and  search  for  those  other  ways 
while  we  recognize  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  there  we  are  fully, 
fully  supportive  of  and  wanting  them 
to  feel  our  love  and  our  high  regard  for 
them. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Unsoeld]  for  sharing  that. 


D  2050 

HISTORICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
leave  for  this  next  week,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  make  a  couple  of 
observations  as  to  where  our  Nation 
stands  and  what  is  happening  at  the 
moment.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion some  weeks  ago  about  the 
sanctions  and  how  we  ought  to  let  the 
sanctions  work.  It  Is  not  inappropriate 
that  we  now  take  a  stand  and  make  a 
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check  on  it  as  to  how  the  sanctions 
would  have  worked. 

We  see  that  some  40,000  sorties  have 
been  flown  over  Iraq.  We  have  seen 
that  the  command  and  communica- 
tions have  been  virtually  destroyed.  We 
have  seen  that  the  water  system  has 
been  virtually  destroyed.  We  have  seen 
that  the  electrical  system  has  been  vir- 
tually destroyed.  We  can  go  on  and  on 
with  the  success  of  taking  out  the 
bridges  and  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the 
enemy's  supplies  and  all  the  arma- 
ments that  the  Soviets  had  supplied  to 
Iraq.  Now,  what  is  the  observation  as 
to  the  reaction  from  Saddam  Hussein? 
He  has  not  moved  an  inch. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  not  moved  an 
inch.  I  am  sure  that  concerns  some  of 
the  people  that  said  by  merely 
twiddling  our  thumbs  and  sending  nice 
letters  to  Mr.  Saddam  Hussein,  he 
would  voluntarily,  along  about  Sep- 
tember or  maybe  October  or  maybe 
this  summer,  just  suddenly  wake  up 
one  morning  and  voluntarily  extract 
himself  from  Kuwait.  We  see  that  even 
the  heavy  bombardment  of  the  allied 
nations,  the  26  nations,  using  all  the 
air  power  they  have  and  all  their  high 
technology,  has  not  moved  him. 

It  is  absurd  and  it  is  really  stretching 
the  capacity  of  one's  generosity  to  be- 
lieve that  sanctions  would  have 
worked.  Being  a  liberal  means  never 
having  to  say  you  are  sorry,  so  I  doubt 
that  those  who  had  advocated  somehow 
or  other  sanctions  would  have  moved 
him  would  apologize.  They  are  not 
going  to  apologize,  yet  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  make  a  record  of  it. 

No.  2,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  Dachau  and  I  have  gone  to  Ausch- 
witz. I  have  seen  the  prison  camps  of 
the  1930's  under  Nazism,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  rings  through  all  those  places 
is  this:  How  could  this  have  happened? 
Who  would  have  let  this  go  on?  What 
happened  to  people's  values?  What  were 
they  doing  when  people  were  being 
murdered  in  such  mass  numbers  and 
being  gassed  and  when  young  children 
and  we  should  close  our  eyes  and  our 
ears  and  pretend  like  it  is  the  1930"s.  If 
we  could  sit  by  and  watch  them  murder 
millions  during  Nazism,  then  certainly 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  Kuwait. 

So  they  stand  up  here  and  say.  "Look 
at  me.  I  want  to  go  on  record,  and  I 
want  the  Congressional  Record  to 
show  20  or  30  years  from  now  that  1  was 
one  of  them  that  wanted  to  sit  by  and 
do  nothing  when  we  saw  Iraq  doing  ev- 
erything to  murder  and  destroy  the 
independent  people  of  Kuwait.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  that  on 
my  conscience,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  think  the 
moral  high  ground,  I  think  the  issue  of 
saving  lives,  I  think  moral  leadership.  I 
think  all  the  terminology  we  have 
heard  over  the  last  few  minutes  applies 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  for  independence  and  for  the  free- 


dom of  and  talented  old  people  and  par- 
ents and  all  the  rest  were  murdered  in 
the  gas  chambers  of  Nazism? 

Well,  very  simply,  it  is  easy  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on,  because  we  can 
Just  listen  to  the  chant  that  is  going  on 
about  what  has  been  happening  in  Ku- 
wait. As  the  occupation  army  came  in 
from  Iraq,  they  bayoneted  pregnant 
women  and  murdered  children  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  raped 
women  repeatedly  in  the  streets  and 
then  murdered  their  limp  bodies  and 
took  anything  of  value,  went  into  hos- 
pitals and  threw  the  babies  in  the  cor- 
ner and  stole  the  incubators.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on  of  the  atrocities  that 
have  taken  place.  Yet  we  can  still  hear 
people  say  that  we  should  not  be  in- 
volved, that  we  do  not  want  to  touch 
that.  They  say  that  American  lives 
should  not  be  placed  at  stake  to  help 
others,  that  what  we  should  do  is  ig- 
nore it.  that  we  are  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  "greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend."'  What 
America  and  what  Britain  is  doing — 
and  they  are  certainly  the  bulk  of  it — 
along  with  the  other  26  nations  com- 
bined, as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]  said  at  the  beginning,  typi- 
fies democracy's  finest  hour. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  the  ty- 
rant is  2  years  ahead  of  democracies.  In 
fact,  there  was  an  article  this  week 
from  Strobe  Talbot,  and  it  states  the 
fact  that  the  tyrant  always  has  the  ad- 
vantage, but  he  concludes  with  the  sen- 
tence that  "this  is  a  war  that  had  to  be 
fought  and  it  must  be  won." 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  regard- 
leas  of  how  low  people's  values  have 
sunk  and  how  easy  it  is  for  people  to 
ignore  what  is  going  on,  America  does 
not  feel  that  way,  that  in  time  of  crisis 
in  1991  America  not  only  participated 
but  America  led.  Saddam  Hussein 
placed  all  he  had  at  risk.  He  bet  all 
that  he  had  that  George  Bush  was  a 
Neville  Chamberlain,  and  that  when 
faced  with  the  issue,  he  would  opt  for 
temporary  peace,  that  he  would  let  the 
rape  and  the  pillage  go  on,  just  as  we 
allowed  Hitler  to  take  Czechoslovakia 
and  take  Austria.  He  bet  all  that  he 
had  that  George  Bush  and  the  United 
States  would  allow  him  to  keep  Kuwait 
if  he  promised  not  to  go  on  into  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  he  was  wrong  because 
George  Bush  is  not  Neville  Chamber- 
lain. George  Bush  is  another  Winston 
Churchill  that  sees  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  what  happens  when  you 
refuse  tyranny  at  its  first  instance. 

Every  person  who  has  gone  to  Iraq  or 
Baghdad  or  met  with  Saddam  Hussein 
has  come  back  with  the  same  answer.  I 
do  not  care  if  they  are  a  Muslim  leader, 
I  do  not  care  if  they  are  a  Communist 
leader,  I  do  not  care  if  they  are  an  Arab 
leader,  I  do  not  care  if  they  are  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  all  the  Common  Mar- 
ket nations,  I  do  not  care  if  they  are 


the  General  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations,  they  all  come  back  with  one 
response,  that  Saddam  Hussein  tells 
them.  "I  don't  care  what  you  all  think. 
I  know  America.  I  saw  America  in 
Vietnajn,  and  I  know  that  America  will 
not  stand  for  its  values,  that  America 
will  collapse,  that  when  the  going  gets 
tough,  America  will  stand  for  nothing, 
and  I'll  be  the  hero  and  I  will  have 
turned  her  down  because  America  is 
what  1  saw  in  the  late  1960's  and  the 
early  1970's.  America  is  weak." 

Weakness  invites  aggression.  History 
is  full  of  it.  The  textbooks  are  replete 
with  examples.  On  April  5,  1975,  this 
Congress  voted  to  abandon  the  1973 
peace  accords,  to  throw  them  aside  and 
say,  "I  don't  care  that  we  have  won 
independence  for  South  Vietnam,  and  I 
don't  (jare  if  we  have  won  independence 
for  Thailand  and  for  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia." The  Watergate  class  of  1974 
said,  "'We  are  going  to  go  back  to  the 
1973  accords,  we  are  going  to  throw 
them  out  the  window,  and  we  are  going 
to  turn  it  over  to  communism  and  you 
can  have  the  killing  fields  of  Cam- 
bodia. You  can  murder  at  will."  And 
they  murdered  anyone  who  could  read 
or  write,  anyone  who  wore  glasses,  any- 
one who  had  the  audacity  to  be  able  to 
read  a  textbook.  They  were  all  mur- 
dered at  will,  and  that  had  become  the 
legacy. 

Had  the  1973  accords  been  left  as  they 
were  in  place.  South  Vietnam  would  be 
just  ajs  prosperous  as  South  Korea  is 
today.  But  they  chose  to  abandon  that, 
and  so  subsequently  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  leadership  looks  at  America 
throujh  Vietnam,  and  that  has  invited 
the  situation  that  we  see  here. 

This  is  not  my  conclusion,  it  is  not 
my  idea,  it  is  not  my  observation.  It  is 
the  statement  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Saddam  Hussein  is  writ- 
ing a  new  textbook  for  America,  and  3 
years  from  now  and  15  years  from  now, 
when  anyone  thinks  about  running 
over  another  independent  nation,  now 
with  Che  new  world  order  of  democracy 
being  supreme,  not  our  fellow  travelers 
and  friends  of  communism  and  social- 
ism, as  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Bloc  nations,  now  that  that  is  col- 
lapsing and  what  is  taking  place  is  a 
new  World  order  of  democracy  and  free 
markets  are  triumphing,  from  now  on 
when  they  think  of  running  over  a 
neighbor  with  their  tanks  and  their 
bullets  and  murdering  and  stealing  and 
pillaging,  they  are  going  to  remember 
Iraq  and  they  are  going  to  remember 
the  United  States  of  America  standing 
firm  with  our  allies  and  saying  that  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  it  to  happen. 
Then  we  can  have  peace,  and  then  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  future  of  stabil- 
ity as  opposed  to  inviting  aggression. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealter,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  I  were  sitting  here  ex- 
changing observations  about  the  whole 
course  of  the  last  few  months  of  this 
debate,  and  we  were  listening  respect- 
fully to  some  of  our  colleagues  express- 
ing all  sorts  of  glvens  and  viewpoints 
about  the  horrors  of  war.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  a  series  of  questions  to 
kind  of  share  with  i)eople  who  track  by 
technical  means  and  electronic  means 
the  proceedings  on  this  House  floor. 
But  let  me  say  by  way  of  footnote  that 
I  am  circulating  a  petition  to  have  all 
Members  sign — and  I  have  not  had  a  no 
yet — that  the  camera  coverage  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  the 
same  from  gavel  to  gavel. 
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In  other  words,  when  you  are  down 
there  speaking  alone,  you  have  to  ad- 
dress everything  through  the  Speaker, 
or  whoever  is  the  Speaker  pro  tern  in 
the  Chair.  But  when  two  Members  have 
a  dialog,  such  as  we  are  having,  we  can 
ask  one  another  questions,  refer  di- 
rectly to  one  another,  or  outside  peo- 
ple. 

I  think  we  should  have  more  of  these 
dialogs,  rather  than  monolog  special 
orders. 

But  it  is  my  understanding  1  million 
people  will  be  watching  C-SPAN  at  any 
given  time.  Yet,  I  think  a  mean-spir- 
ited ruling,  put  in  two  Speakers  ago, 
before  Jim  Wright,  spans  this  empty 
chamber. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  It  is  a  ruling  by  the 
majority  party.  It  is  a  ruling  by  the 
Democrat  Party.  It  is  not  a  ruling  by 
the  House.  I  am  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  I  looked  into  it  specifically.  I 
have  spoken  with  the  Speaker  about  it. 
I  have  asked  that  it  go  back. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  an  effort  to  diminish 
what  you  and  I  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish here.  No  ifs,  and's,  or  but's  about 
it.  They  will  tell  you  why  they  decided 
to  do  it  and  why  they  are  doing  it  now. 

It  would  be  just  as  if  I  were  the  floor 
manager  for  the  CBS  Evening  News 
with  Dan  Rather,  and  every  time  he 
would  start  to  say  something  I  was  not 
interested  in,  I  would  switch  to  a  cam- 
era in  which  you  saw  the  curtains  and 
the  backs  of  the  cameras  and  you  saw 
the  people  walking  around.  Then  when 
you  switched  back,  you  could  see  him 
so  you  could  follow  the  story.  Then  if 
you  wanted  to  diminish  what  was  being 
said,  you  would  start  panning  around 
inconsequential  things. 

It  is  very  unfortunate.  It  is  not  the 
topic  that  we  have  here,  but  you  raise 
an  excellent  point.  It  is  a  Democrat 
Party  leadership  rule,  that  that  is  the 
way  the  cameras  are  being  used  as  a 
method  of  humiliation. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  rea- 
son I  brought  it  up  is  to  say  you,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen], 
and  me.  Bob  Dornan  of  California, 
from  getting  a  few  calls  and  mail,  it 


happens  every  time  I  participate  in  a 
special  order,  "What  Mr.  McEwen  was 
saying  was  so  significant.  Congressman 
DORNAN.  It  is  a  shame  that  none  of 
your  colleagues  were  there  to  listen  to 
him  and  I  just  happened  to  tune  in." 

If  these  people  know  there  is  1  mil- 
lion people  listening,  they  would  not 
feel  so  uncomfortable  when  the  cam- 
eras pan  an  empty  chamber. 

The  chamber  is  mostly  empty  in  the 
morning  when  we  do  1-minutes,  but  the 
rules  then  are  you  focus  in  on  the 
speakers. 

During  most  debate,  particularly  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  until  we  get 
down  to  real  tensions  and  passions  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  are  only 
eight  or  nine  Members  on  the  House 
floor  when  we  are  doing  legislative 
business,  or  suspensions,  as  we  have 
been  doing  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

The  camera  does  not  pan  then. 

The  ruling  should  be  similar  cov- 
erage. Either  pan  all  the  time  to  show 
how  many  Members  are  here,  and  then 
we  have  to  explain  Members  are  listen- 
ing at  their  TVs  back  in  their  offices, 
which  most  are;  or,  do  not  pan  during 
special  orders.  Similar  television  cov- 
erage from  gavel  to  gavel. 

Now,  here  are  the  questions  I  wanted 
to  ask  you,  and  hopefully  1  million  peo- 
ple are  listening. 

Would  you  have  thought,  with  all  the 
friendships  we  have  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  of  every  ideology  and  belief,  that 
some  Members  would  have  come  to  the 
floor  and  said  during  the  last  week  or 
two,  since  the  Scuds  have  killed  women 
and  children,  brought  about  heart  at- 
tacks, since  wildlife  is  dying  in  that 
whole  small  basin  called  the  Persian 
Gulf,  since  we  have  seen  POWs  brutally 
tortured,  and  he  said  some  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  by  his  staking 
them  out  as  human  shields,  wouldn't 
you  think  that  some  liberal  in  this 
chamber,  they  are  in  the  majority, 
would  have  come  to  the  well  and  said, 
"You  know,  I  guess  maybe  I  was  wrong. 
If  this  gruy  won't  submit  to  reason  and 
logic  and  save  thousands  of  lives  of  his 
own  people,  under  heavy  strategic,  pin- 
point, high-tech  bombing,  then  how 
would  sanctions  have  ever  worked?" 

What  is  your  observation  on  that? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  My  observation  is  that 
being  a  liberal  means  never  having  to 
say  you  are  sorry.  You  can  be  wrong 
time  after  time. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts held  up  funding  for  the  Patriot 
missile  for  3  years.  You  and  I  have  not 
the  capacity  to  fashion  an  explanation 
as  to  why  we  should  not  shoot  down  a 
missile  coming  at  our  soldiers.  You  and 
I  are  incapable  of  doing  that. 

But,  nevertheless,  liberals  opposed  it 
for  a  long  time.  Fortunately,  we  were 
able  to  override  them.  However,  we  are 
now  able  to  defend  Israel  with  a  Pa- 
triot missile.  We  are  able  to  defend  Is- 
rael with  our  Patriot  missiles.  We  are 
able    to   defend    our    F-14s    parked   at 


Dahran  Air  Base  with  Patriot  missiles. 
That  is  a  missile  that  shoots  down  a 
missile  coming  in. 

But  as  you  and  I  stand  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  in  February  1991,  we  cannot 
defend  this  city,  we  cannot  defend  New 
York. 

Saddam  Hussein  said  2  years  ago. 
long  before  he  was  on  anybody's  radar 
screen  as  to  even  who  he  was.  said,  "If 
I  had  one  missile,  one,  that  went  across 
the  ocean.  I  would  hit  the  United 
States.  I  wouldn't  hit  China,  I  wouldn't 
hit  Argentina,  I  wouldn't  hit  India.  I 
would  hit  the  United  States." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  he  has  one, 
if  he  gets  one,  it  will  hit,  because  this 
Congress  has  made  absolutely  certain 
that  it  is  against  the  law  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  deploy  or  to  fashion  a  missile 
that  shoots  down  a  missile  coming  at 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  go 
back  with  the  gentleman,  who  knows 
this  absolutely  as  well  as  I,  a  member 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  who 
knows  that  the  rejwrt  language  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
very  explicitly  written,  that  those  in- 
tricate tests  that  were  already  to  be 
taken  were  expressly  prohibited. 

Now,  that  shows  that  this  was  not 
just  accidental.  They  knew  full  well 
what  they  were  doing.  They  do  not 
want  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  able  to  defend  itself  against  incom- 
ing missiles. 

Now,  you  would  think  that  having 
seen  what  is  going  on  with  the  Scud 
and  with  the  Patriot,  that  they  would 
come  forward  and  say,  "I  was  wrong." 
The  well  is  open  for  those  over  the  next 
6,  8,  or  10  months  that  may  wish  to  do 
that.  But  I  am  not  holding  my  breath. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Do  you 
know  what  just  occurred  to  me?  You 
will  have  to  help  me  with  this  and  we 
will  get  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kyl]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  and  some  other 
Members,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
pictures  from  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv 
and  Safad  and  Haifa,  and  the  West 
Bank,  where  they  fell  short  upon  their 
Arab  brothers'  heads,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  pictures  of  some  of  the  vic- 
tims, like  that  beautiful  young  woman 
lying  on  the  stretcher  with  her  hands 
mangled  and  the  soldiers  looking  down 
at  her  with  her  hands  bleeding,  that 
had  been  torn  apart  by  a  Scud  missile. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  have  these 
big  pictures  in  the  well  when  the  SCI 
debate  comes  alon^r. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Well,  hope  springs 
eternal.  I  appreciate  that.  But  a  man 
convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the 
same  opinion  still.  Rest  assured,  these 
votes  weren't  by  accident.  They 
weren't  out  of  naivete.  They  weren't 
out  of  a  lack  of  information.  They  de- 
liberately do  not  want  the  United 
States  of  America  defending  itself.  A 
position  that  if  you  went  to  any  coffee 
shop  tomorrow  morning  at  6:20  in  the 
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morning,  in  any  coffee  shop  in  Amer- 
ica, and  go  to  any  booth  or  any  stool 
and  ask  anyone  there  is  it  better  to 
shoot  down  a  missile  prior  to  the  time 
it  hits  you,  or  is  it  safer  to  have  a  mis- 
sile hit  you? 

Rest  assured,  the  unanimous  re- 
sponse of  every  taxpaying.  car  washing. 
lawn  mowing  American,  would  be  that 
it  is  better  to  shoot  a  missile  down  be- 
fore it  hits  you,  rather  than  allowing  it 
to  hit  you. 

If  you  pick  up  that  magazine,  this 
week's  Newsweek  magazine,  in  which 
there  is  an  interview  with  Robert 
"Strange"  McNamara,  a  man  that  In- 
vented the  idea  that  allowing  them  to 
hit  you  somehow  makes  us  free,  makes 
us  safe,  that  he  is  still  advising  us,  this 
man  that  has  concocted  this  appro- 
priately termed  mad  philosophy  in  the 
1960s  that  we  should  not  defend  our- 
selves, he  is  still  giving  us  directions 
on  how  to  conduct  the  reclamation  of 
Kuwait. 

So  I  appreciate  his  generosity.  I  ap- 
preciate the  optimism  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dorn.a.n]. 
that  putting  the  pictures  there  and  ex- 
plaining it.  But  I  repeat,  a  man  con- 
vinced against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  I  am  not  sure  that  one 
who  believes  that  allowing  missiles  to 
hit  you  makes  you  secure  is  going  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  evidence. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am  an 
optimist,  and  I  hope  we  can  turn  the 
freshman  class.  I  agree,  given  some  of 
the  strange  speeches  we  have  heard 
here  over  the  last  couple  of  months, 
that  there  are  some  people  that  will  re- 
sist even  the  blatantly  obvious. 

Let  me  ask  this:  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  about  the  moral  equiva- 
lency argument,  where  some  people 
will  say  kids  in  school  are  equating 
Saddam  Hussein  and  George  Bush? 

Now,  in  one  of  my  daughters"  schools, 
little  grade  school  kids,  a  prayer  was 
constructed,  for  the  best  of  intentions. 
by  sweet  little  nuns:  please  pray  for 
Saddam  Hussein  and  George  Bush.  No 
title  for  President  Bush,  and  I  guess 
you  would  have  to  call  him  President 
Saddam  Hussein,  president  for  life  by 
self-appointment. 

I  thought,  wait  a  minute.  Did  we 
have  prayers  during  the  Second  World 
War  that  said  please  pray  for  Adolf  Hit- 
ler and  Franklin  Roosevelt?  As  though 
there  is  some  moral  equivalency  here. 
that  simulates  gang  warfare  and  that 
both  are  equally  guilty. 

How  do  you  respond  to  this  argument 
that  says  George  Bush,  by  turning  to 
military  force,  just  or  unjust,  has  con- 
tributed to  violence  in  the  world? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Well,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  that 
you  and  I  believe  that  there  is  right 
and  wrong  in  the  world.  We  believe 
that  there  is  evil  and  that  there  is 
good.  And  as  a  result,  we  base  our  opin- 
ions thereupon. 


I  remember  when  Jimmy  Carter  went 
to  Notre  Dame  and  stood  there  and  lec- 
tured the  world  that  we  in  America,  as 
he  was  a  new  President,  we  in  America 
have  gotten  over  our  inordinate  fear  of 
communism. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Pre-inva- 
sion  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Absolutely.  We  were 
giving  the  backs  of  the  hand  to  all  the 
captured  nations  that  were  struggling 
to  be  free.  Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany  and  Yugoslavia  and  all  the 
rest.  We  had  gotten  over  our  inordinate 
fear  of  communism. 

I  had  the  opportunity  just  a  few 
months  ago  to  be  in  Soviet  Georgia,  in 
which  we  were  having  a  dinner,  a  ban- 
quet put  on  by  the  mayor  of  Tbilisi, 
the  capital  of  Soviet  Georgia.  And  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  dinner  people 
began  to  stand  up  and  make  toasts. 

I  remember  one  fellow  stood  and 
toasted  Ronald  Reagan,  who  recognized 
that  this  was  an  evil  empire. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  What 
city  is  this? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  It  is  Tbilisi,  Georgia, 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  So- 
viet Union,  where  there  are  no  maga- 
zines, there  are  no  newspapers,  there 
are  no  radio  or  television  communica- 
tions. They  are  absolutely  locked 
away.  There  has  been  no  printing  or 
even  translation  of  the  Scriptures  for 
200  years,  no  printing  of  the  Scriptures 
for  83  years.  As  far  off  from  anything 
tha.t  you  would  ever  be  able  to  be.  And 
he  stood  up  and  toasted  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  understood  this  was,  "an  evil  em- 
pire." 

I  thought  to  myself,  two  words,  "evil 
empire."  March  1981.  first  press  con- 
ference. East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

No  wonder  the  left  went  bonkers.  Be- 
cause after  having  all  of  this  expres- 
sion that  there  was  a  moral  equivalent, 
that  there  is  no  right  or  wrong,  Amer- 
ica is  no  better  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  can  all  work  together  because  we 
all  have  the  same  goals.  And  suddenly 
someone  recognizes  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  what  they  do  to  people 
and  what  they  do  to  rob  the  people,  and 
I  Wish  I  had  the  quotes  that  I  carry  so 
often,  from  Vaclav  Havel  and  Lech 
Walesa,  who  described  what  com- 
munism does,  how  it  ruins  the  environ- 
ment and  how  it  destroys  men's  souls 
and  destroys  their  future  and  self- 
worth,  and  creates  poverty  and  death 
wherever  it  goes.  That  is  what  com- 
munism is  all  about. 
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That  is  what  communism  was  all 
about.  That  is  what  Vaclav  Havel  said 
right  there,  the  poet  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. Here  were  these  people,  clear 
locked  away  back  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  took  no  hope,  and  took  no  encour- 
agement who  said  finally  the  United 
States  has  a  leader  that  understands 
that  something  is  right  in  the  world 
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and  sMnething  is  wrong  in  the  world 
and  is  willing  to  identify  it,  and  they 
took  some  hope  from  it.  That  was  11 
years,  that  was  10  years  before  I  heard 
him  mlike  that  toast. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Did  not 
Ronald  Reagan  go  back  to  Notre  Dame 
after  he  defeated  Jimmy  Carter  and  he 
made  a  much  shorter  speech,  and  he 
said  what? 

By  the  way,  tonight  is  his  80th  birth- 
day. Let  me  hear  his  words  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  recall. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Do  not  lose  your  train 
of  thought.  He  said  very  simply,  he 
said  not  only  would  communism  be  as- 
cribed to  the  ash  heap  of  history,  but 
we  woBld  not  contain  communism.  The 
gentleman  remembers  the  long  postwar 
policy  of  containment.  He  said  the  goal 
of  America  and  the  goal  of  freedom  is 
not  to  contain  communism,  but  our 
destiny  is  to  transcend  communism. 

So  from  that  beginning  in  1981,  from 
a  time  when  we  were  losing  jobs  at  a 
rate  of  50,000  a  week,  when  we  had  a  de- 
clining standard  of  living  and  were  told 
that  we  had  to  learn  to  live  with  less, 
it  was  the  era  of  limits,  we  had  to 
think  small,  the  head  counsel  of  the 
economic  advisers,  Alfred  Kahn,  ad- 
viser to  Jimmy  Carter,  of  all  people, 
said  the  question  in  the  1980's  was  not 
whether  or  not  America  would  have  a 
declining  standard  of  living,  he  said, 
but  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
Americans  will  learn  to  adapt  to  their 
declining  standard  of  living.  So  the 
fact  was  that  we  were  going  to  be  en- 
tering into  an  era  of  limits  in  which 
America  was  in  decline. 

In  that  condition  Ronald  Reagan 
came  along  and  said  that  our  best  days 
were  ahead,  that  "we  have  yet  to  see 
the  greatness  that  is  America.  We  will 
transcend  communism."  And  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  what  is  happening? 
We  are  transcending  communism  in 
America.  Two  out  of  three  jobs  created 
on  this  entire  planet  since  1982  have 
been  created  in  one  country,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  There  is  invest- 
ment in  opportunity  in  this  country 
and  people  are  climbing  over  walls, 
people  are  tearing  down  walls,  estab- 
lishing freedom.  In  this  decade  in 
which  we  were  supposed  to  be  barely 
making  it,  we  are  not  just  barely  mak- 
ing it,  we  are  leading  it  and  success- 
fully ao. 

So  when  this  one-time  tyrant  comes 
forward  and  wishes  to  challenge  the 
new  order,  and  he  has  the  sick  offense 
to  come  along  and  encourage  him,  as 
Saddam  Hussein  said,  "To  those  who 
are  demonstrating,  let  me  express  my 
sincere  thank  you's  to  them,  to  those 
who  are  supporting  my  cause."  He  saw 
America  through  the  old  prism.  He  saw 
the  America  that  used  to  be.  He  did  not 
see  the  new  America  that  is  today,  and 
he  is  finding  a  rude  awakening,  and  we 
will  Bot  go  back,  regardless  of  how 
much  ridicule  is  put  on  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  last  17  days.  The  fact  of 
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the  matter  is  that  we  are  standing  by 
our  values,  the  world  is  standing  by  our 
values,  and  as  the  man  said  who  es- 
caped from  across  the  border  and  was 
quoted  in  the  paper  on  the  associated 
wires  this  morning,  he  said  very  sim- 
ply, "When  you  finish  off  Hussein,  you 
will  bring  this  thing  to  a  stop." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  To  a 
stop.  All  right.  In  thinking  about  this  I 
am  going  to  declare  this  right  now  on 
this  floor  of  this  prestigious  body,  not 
the  mother  of  parliaments,  but  the 
greatest  son  of  the  mother  of  par- 
liaments, the  greatest  daughter  of  the 
mother  of  parliaments,  the  U.S.  House 
of  Commons,  the  People's  House  is 
going  to  declare  February  Ronald 
Reagan  month  since  it  is  the  first 
month  of  his  biblical  80th  year,  a  full 
four  score,  not  three  score  and  10,  four 
score  down,  and  I  sent  him  a  message 
tonight  and  said  may  he  live  to  be  100 
and  then  some. 

During  this  month  I  am  going  to  get 
that  President  Jimmy  Carter  speech 
and  that  President  Ronald  Reagan 
speech  at  Notre  Dame  and  put  them 
both  in  the  Record  and  let  people  read 
them,  including  I  just  had  a  nephew 
who  graduated  from  there,  and  I  have 
another  one  out  there  in  the  gulf  on 
the  Ranger,  and  I  am  going  to  send 
them  this  material  and  I  am  going  to 
start  to  make  the  case  for  what  Ronald 
Reagan  was  doing  with  a  volunteer 
army,  with  his  high-technology  weap- 
ons, with  precision  to  save  lives.  What 
lives?  Not  only  the  lives  of  the  enemy, 
because  the  war  will  end  sooner,  but 
the  lives  of  our  precious  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  will  reclaim  my  time 
to  remind  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
been  lectured  here  for  the  last  several 
months  by  Phil  Donohue  and  by  others 
ridiculing  the  people  that  had  chosen 
to  defend  our  country  and  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States,  that 
somehow  or  another  this  was  the  last 
stop  for  them,  that  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  every  other  opportunity. 
Certainly  no  one  would  wish  to  stand 
for  the  United  States  of  America  in 
international  circles  wearing  our  uni- 
form voluntarily;  it  had  to  be  out  of 
desperation.  No.  1. 

Second,  liberals  do  not  need  to  apolo- 
gize. You  never  need  to  say  you  are 
sorry  if  you  are  a  liberal,  so  you  can 
say  all  during  the  1960's  that  this  gold- 
plated  equipment  of  Reagan's  cannot 
work,  it  is  far  too  sophisticated,  and 
our  people  cannot  maintain  it  under 
combat,  and  besides  our  forces  would 
not  be  bright  enough  to  keep  it  work- 
ing. 

But  what  is  happening?  We  are  sav- 
ing thousands  and  thousands  of  lives, 
and  we  are  accomplishing  our  goal.  We 
are  not  desecrating  any  holy  sites  or 
getting  any  collateral  damage.  We  are 
going  right  into  the  smokestack  and 
inside  the  door  of  the  military  head- 
quarters that  we  are  seeking  to  target 
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with  highly  sophisticated  equipment 
maintained  by  America's  best,  the  peo- 
ple that  are  willing  to  voluntarily  give 
of  their  lives  to  defend  our  freedom, 
your  freedom  and  mine  and  the  stabil- 
ity and  peace  of  the  world.  And  rather 
than  be  ridiculed  by  the  majority  lead- 
er of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  in  rebuttal 
to  the  State  of  the  Union  Address  re- 
ferred to  them  as  the  only  people  that 
will  be  fighting  will  be  those  of  the 
poor.  Regardless  of  the  fact  of  whether 
or  not  they  make  Senators'  incomes, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
millionaires  like  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  other  body,  the  fact  that 
they  are  wearing  our  uniform  and  will- 
ing to  honor  us  makes  them  rich  in  my 
opinion.  That  is  the  highest  calling 
that  a  person  could  have,  and  rather 
than  disparaging  of  them,  we  should  be 
applauding  them  because  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  no  matter  how  you 
slice  it,  you  have  to  concede  that  they 
are  performing  to  the  maximum  of 
anyone's  expectations  and  then  more. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And  that 
is  not  to  say  because  of  the  Tomahawk. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  gentleman  will  suspend 
for  a  moment.  The  Chair  must  advise 
all  Members  that  it  is  not  in  order  to 
refer  to  Members  of  the  Senate  except 
as  sponsors  of  legislation. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  If  I  might  respectfully 
reply  to  the  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate 
to  address  the  Members  of  the  other 
body.  Members  of  the  other  body  and 
their  position  and  not  by  name,  which 
I  did. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Can  we 
get  a  clarification  on  that? 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  There  is  no  need  for 
one.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  There 
was  a  gentleman  who  was  a  political 
leader  of  one  of  the  two  major  parties 
in  America. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Let  us  see  it  where  it 
says  that  I  cannot  refer  to  them  as 
Members  of  the  other  body.  I  will  show 
it  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  There  is 
a  leader  of  the  other  party  who  made  a 
response  to  the  leader  of  our  paxty,  and 
he  began  by  saying  we  will  never  know 
if  sanctions  would  have  worked.  We 
will  never  know  if  they  would  have 
worked,  creating  that  doubt  out  there 
for  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  colleges.  That  was 
night  13  of  the  war,  the  29th.  Now  we 
have  had  15  days  in  January,  so  21 
days,  and  tonight  ends  the  21st  day  of 
the  war.  If  we  are  beating  the  evil  out 
of  this  guy  by  unfortunately  having  to 
hit  all  of  his  countrymen,  many  of 
whom  have  rallied  to  his  cause,  if  we 
are  beating  him  this  badly  in  the  air  to 
ground  war,  the  air  war  was  over  a  long 
time  ago,  over  the  first  night,  and  now 
we  have  supremacy  in  the  air  to  ground 
war,    how   would   sanctions   have   ever 


worked  if  he  is  still  hanging  on  like  a 
madman  during  this? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Do  not  lose  your  train 
of  thought,  but  if  I  can  respond  to  your 
first  point,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday  or  today 
it  referred  to  a  reporter  who  in  Decem- 
ber was  ordering  an  exotic  beer  at  a 
restaurant  in  Baghdad,  and  he  looked 
at  the  label  of  the  production  and  it 
said  the  November  1990  batch. 

These  notorious  sanctions  went  into 
effect  in  Augiist  1990,  and  yet  these  ex- 
otic beers  can  still  be  purchased  at  ran- 
dom on  the  street.  So  that  shows  you 
the  effectiveness  of  the  sanctions. 

The  gentleman's  question  is  under 
those  conditions  would  this  man.  who 
will  not  respond  when  he  has  had  his 
home  blown  up,  his  headquarters  blown 
up,  when  he  has  had  his  head  Air  Corps 
destroyed  in  battle,  and  all  of  the  other 
damage,  would  he  then  have  suddenly 
awakened  one  morning,  twiddling  his 
thumbs  and  looking  out  over  the  peace- 
ful desert  and  said:  "I  think  I'll  now 
turn  back  the  gold  and  the  oil  that  I 
have  stolen  from  the  people  of  Ku- 
wait"? It  stretches  one's  imagination. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  In  my  14- 
year  span  on  Jenkins  Hill  here.  I  think 
probably  the  most  hypocritical  state- 
ment I  have  ever  heard,  and  it  is  only 
from  a  segment  from  the  pro-abortion 
forces,  it  is  those  that  claim  deep 
Christian  spiritual  beliefs  or  belief  in 
other  religions,  and  they  start  out  all 
of  their  statements  by  saying,  "I  per- 
sonally am  opposed  to  abortion,"  and 
that  is  the  handle,  that  is  the  prolog  to 
every  statement  you  make. 
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And  of  course,  if  you  extrapolate 
that,  and  some  even  go  this  far,  par- 
ticularly if  you  question  them,  "What 
do  you  mean  by  that?"  'I  mean  that 
that  is  a  baby,  a  human  being  in  the 
womb  ordained  into  existence  by  God 
with  a  human  soul.  I  believe  that  is  a 
human  being  with  a  soul.  But  if  you 
want  to  kill  it,  I  will  give  you  that 
choice,  and  I  will  get  you  Federal  and 
State  money  to  pay  for  it." 

Now,  here  is  a  brand-new,  handle,  a 
prolog,  if  you  talk  in  defense  of  dem- 
onstrators including  those  who  bum 
the  American  flag.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues from  California,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlewomen Congressmen  from  that 
beautiful  city  named  after  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  rolling  in 
his  grave  watching  some  of  the  dem- 
onstrations that  go  on  there  lately, 
and  not  necessarily  about  this  gulf  con- 
flict, she  mischaracterized  my  discus- 
sion about  dissent  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly that  dissent  that  is  focused 
around  blame-America-first  club,  burn- 
ing the  American  flag:  and  ranting  and 
raving  against  Europe's  and  America's 
economy,  free-market  economy,  the 
free  world,  and  that  we  are  the  blame 
of  everything  that  happens  in  the 
world.  We  are  the  cause  of  him  poUut- 
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ingr  the  gulf,  we  should  have  just  left 
him  alone,  to  hell  with  the  Kurds,  to 
blazes  with  all  the  people  raped  and  pil- 
laged and  murdered  in  Kuwait. 

But  here  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
about  something,  this  new  prolog:  "I 
personally  support  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  gulf,  those  brave  young  men  and 
women.  I  am  totally  with  them,  but 
first,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  cease- 
fire; second,  we  ought  to  get  out  next 
week;  third,  we  ought  to  give  this  guy 
some  breathing  room  and  let  him  get 
out  of  there;  or  fourth,  we  want  to  stay 
with  the  air  war.  but  I  think  we  are 
killing  women  and  children  and  bomb- 
ing hospitals,"  and  slowly  start  sliding 
into  the  old  Jane  Fonda  mantra  during 
the  close  of  the  Vietnam  war  that  our 
primary  targets,  not  our  secondary  tar- 
gets if  something  was  fogged  in  with 
morning  fog.  but  our  primary  targets 
were  schools,  orphanages,  old  people's 
homes,  temples  and  churches,  a  few 
Catholic  churches  in  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong, that  was  our  primary  targets. 
These  people  are  saying,  "We  are  all 
for  our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf,  but 
we  want  them  out  of  there." 

How  do  you  think  that  plays  with  the 
men  and  women  in  the  gulf,  particu- 
larly if  they  see  an  American  flag  burn- 
ing in  the  background,  and  then  hear 
Peter  Arnett  elicit  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. "Mr.  Arnett.  I  want  to  thank,"  in 
closing,  "I  want  to  thank  the  dem- 
onstrators in  Germany,  in  England. 
and  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
thank  them  for  standing  in  solidarity 
with  me."  How  do  you  think  that  •I 
personally  support  the  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf  but";  how  do  you  think  that 
plays  with  the  troops? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
has  any  difficulty  concluding  as  to  why 
they  do  it  and  what  their  true  feelings 
are,  and  the  truth  is  that  in  the  1930's 
we  had  America  First  rallies,  and  when 
the  murder  and  rape  and  the  pillage 
was  going  on  and  the  people  were  being 
randomly  killed  and  millions  of  people 
were  being  gassed  that  there  were 
those  who  were  saying  that.  "I  want  to 
transcend  all  of  that.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  involved,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
those  who  have  to  wear  the  uniform. 
but  I  personally  do  not  think  that  we 
should  be  doing  anything  about  it," 
and  It  is  not  new  in  our  history.  I  think 
that  their  pictures  and  their  state- 
ments should  be  framed,  and  they 
should  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  Ausch- 
witz and  Dachau,  and  they  ought  to  be 
put  there  with  recent  vintage  dates, 
and  whenever  young  people  walk 
through  there  and  the  tears  and  trau- 
ma and  agony  that  one  experiences 
when  one  goes  through  those  death 
camps  and  say,  "How  could  this  hap- 
pen," I  can  tell  you  very  simply  how  it 
happens,  because  people  look  at  values 
like  that.  They  see  the  rape  and  pillage 
and  murder.  They  see  the  stealing,  and 
they  say  that,  and  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  from  California  that  it  is  no 


different  than  what  happens  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

If  a  murderer  storms  down,  knocks 
down  a  door,  goes  in,  shoots  the  father, 
rapes  the  wife,  and  kills  the  children, 
we  have  a  police  force,  and  the  police 
force  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  that. 

Now  on  a  larger  scale,  there  is  a  na- 
tion that  took  police  power  states, 
took  their  tanks  and  took  their  M-16's 
and  took  their  AK-47"s  and  took  their 
airplanes  and  went  in  and  did  that  to  a 
nation,  and  it  is  no  more  moral  to 
stand  by  and  watch  that  go  on  and  say, 
"I  do  not  want  to  be  involved.  I  do  not 
want  to  touch  it.  I  do  not  want  to  risk 
American  dollars."  Of  all  the  most  re- 
pulsive arguments  that  I  have  ever  en- 
countered, that  money  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  freedom  of  an  entire  na- 
tion. What  kind  of  value,  what  kind  of 
greed,  what  kind  of  "me  '  generation, 
what  kind  of  selfishness  have  we  de- 
scended to  when  we  can  say  that  a 
hajidful  of  dollars  are  more  important 
than  the  screams  of  a  nation  being 
raped  and  pillaged  someplace  on  the 
globe? 

I  mean,  the  fact  that  it  exists  is  dis- 
tressing enough,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
no  more  moral  to  ignore  that  than  it  is 
to  go  down  to  a  police  station  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  protest  because  a  po- 
liceman is  trying  to  enforce  the  law 
and  stop  some  rape  or  murder  that  is 
taking  place  tonight  in  this  city  and 
say,  "Well,  you  know,  I  really  do  not 
tliink  we  ought  to  be  involved.  It  is 
none  of  our  business.  Do  you  realize 
that  instead  of  spending  money  for 
that  police  car  you  could  have  been 
buying  food  stamps  with  it  or  some- 
thing else?"  That  value  system  is 
there.  There  is  no  way  to  deny  it.  No 
matter  how  much  you  try  to  camou- 
flage it  by  using  the  words  that,  "I 
really  support  the  troops,"  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  you  do  not  support  what 
they  are  doing  and  what  they  are  doing 
is  drawing  a  line  against  the  murder 
and  rape  that  is  taking  place  in  Ku- 
wait, and  that  is  what  the  issue  is,  and 
that  is  what  people  all  over  America 
are  supporting,  and  that  is,  for  the  first 
time  in  your  lifetime  or  mine,  sponta- 
neously in  courthouses  and  city 
squares  across  this  country  in  an  un- 
precedented fashion,  people  that  have 
never  been  involved  in  anything,  are 
every  day,  today,  tomorrow,  this  week- 
end, every  day  spontaneously  bringing 
their  children  and  American  flags  and 
saying,  "I  am  proud  of  what  America  is 
doing  in  the  world." 

Does  the  gentleman  know  what  I  en- 
countered? I  encountered  a  political 
science  professor  in  Luxembourg  just 
about  10  days  ago  at  the  American  del- 
egation to  the  European  Parliament. 
He  came  up  to  me,  and  he  said,  "You 
are  a  Congressman,  are  you  not?"  He 
said.  "I  told  a  class  of  mine,  300  stu- 
dents," I  said.  "I  want  you  to  go  back 
through  your  history  books,  and  I  want 
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you  to  find  an  example  of  where  a  na- 
tion risked  so  much  for  absolutely 
nothing.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
that  America  is  going  to  get  out  of  de- 
fending." He  said,  "You  and  I  know 
what  the  figures  are.  You  know  where 
that  oil  goes.  Why  is  America  doing  it? 
Is  it  doing  it  for  any  reason  at  all  other 
than  nationalism  or  civilization  and 
for  ovir  cause  to  defend  what  we  stand 
for?"  He  said,  "You  know  it,  and  I 
know  it.  Find  any  time  in  history  when 
a  nation  so  voluntarily  risked  so 
much."  That  is  what  we  are  standing 
for.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  universal. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  want  to 
go  baqk  to  this  demonstrator  thing,  be- 
cause I  really  honestly  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  opinions  on  what  I  call 
the  Americana  voters,  those  that  fly  a 
flag  and  still  protest  against  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East.  I  think 
they  were  in  the  majority  in  the  begin- 
ning while  we  were  debating  in  this 
House,  but  I  think  now  they  have 
shrunk  to  a  minority  after  many  of  the 
good,  decent  people  having  witnessed 
his  despoiling  the  environment,  beat- 
ing up  and  killing,  or  probably  killing, 
POW'$,  and,  of  course,  rocketing  the 
innocent  women  and  children  in  a 
country  that  was  not  even  involved  in 
the  conflict,  but  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman something,  as  the  clock  may  be 
racing  ahead. 

We  have  seen  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's,  modernization  and  re- 
working of  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  in 
the  sea  and  in  the  air,  naval  air,  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  is  participat- 
ing heavily  in  the  air  component  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  we  have  seen  them 
use  on  land,  sea,  and  air  these  three 
components,  all  of  this  modernized 
equipment  that  has  really  left  some  of 
the  more  fairminded  liberals  and  the 
media  rather  awestruck  and  rather  re- 
si)ectful. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  a  land  war,  and  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  one  either.  That  is  correct.  Am  I 
not  correct  in  that  assumption? 
Mr.  MCEWEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  We  all 
hope  that  God  is  going  to  call  him  to- 
morrow, and  that  the  air-to-ground  war 
will  certainly  somehow  cause  his  re- 
gime to  cave  in. 

What  would  you  analyze  though,  if, 
God  forbid,  worst  comes  to  worst,  and 
we  have  to  go  in  on  the  land,  for  the 
final  liberation  of  France,  oh  excuse 
me,  for  the  final  liberation  of  Poland, 
oh,  excuse  me,  the  final  liberation  of 
Cambodia,  excuse  me,  I  mean,  of 
course,  Kuwait,  or  Luxembourg. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Exactly  the  same  ar- 
gument. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly, 
or  South  Korea  or  South  Vietnam. 
What  do  you  think  will  be  the  initial 
response  to  this  Army  component  that 
we  have  put  the  Reagan  theory  of  high- 
technology,  highly  trained,  97-percent 
high  school  graduates  and  all  college- 
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trained officer  corps,  what  do  you 
think  the  response  will  be  on  the  bat- 
tlefield from  the  Reagan  modernization 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
ground  components? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
see  a  continuation  of  what  we  have 
seen  now.  And  you  have  seen  that  the 
best  and  the  brightest  of  the  1960's,  and 
I  refer  to  the  Ramsey  Clarks  and  the 
Robert  Strange  McNamaras  and  the 
antiwar  movement  that  is  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  they  were  the  ones  that  were 
lecturing  us  all  along,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  opposed  what  we  have  done 
thus  far,  but  I  repeat,  being  a  liberal 
means  never  having  to  say  you  are 
sorry,  and  there  is  no  time  that  you 
lose  credibility,  and  you  can  be  wrong 
in  Nicaragua,  you  can  be  wrong  in  Gre- 
nada, and  you  can  be  wrong  in  the  nu- 
clear freeze,  you  can  be  wrong  in  Mo- 
zambique, you  can  be  wrong,  and  you 
remember  how  fashionable  it  was  to 
support  Khomeini. 

Jimmy  Carter  said.  "We  think  the 
Shah  should  step  down.  We  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  Shah  can  sur- 
vive." His  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  said,  "We  think  Khomeini 
might  be  a  saint."  Nobody  knew  who 
Khomeini  was  from  Adam's  off  ox.  He 
was  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  back  of 
some  suburb  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  U.S.  administration  and 
Jimmy  Carter  favored  him  that  any- 
body ever  went  over  to  find  out  who  he 
was. 
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Yet  never  discouraged. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And  the 
people  who  touted  him  were  all  exe- 
cuted by  him. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  And  it  does  not  dis- 
courage them  at  all  for  coming  along 
with  their  explanation  for  what  foreign 
policy  should  be. 

They  can  be  wrong  in  Iran,  wrong  in 
Nicaragua,  wrong  in  all  the  places,  and 
they  are  dead  wrong  about  what  would 
happen.  The  gentleman  remembers  the 
words  about  the  massive  American 
body  bags,  50,000,  and  all  the  things, 
and  they  build,  build,  build  into  a  cre- 
scendo, and  now  we  find  out,  under 
friendly  fire,  that  we  have  lost  a  hand- 
ful. That  is  extremely  tragic  and  very 
unfortunate,  but  it  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  what  they  said  would 
happen.  Now  they  are  back  here,  not  in 
the  least  intimidated  and  giving  advice 
as  to  where  to  go  on  the  next  step. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
people  running  this  war,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  not  Lyndon  John- 
son, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  is  a  jperson  who  was  a  major  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  a  person  who  believes  in  freedom, 
and  believes  we  should  enforce  it  with 
a  minimum  of  risk  to  American  sol- 
diers. We  do  not  believe  in  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  measured  response.  We  do  not 
believe   in   the   taking   weekends   off. 


Whenever  we  get  ahead,  they  call  for  a 
cease-fire  for  6  weeks  to  regroup,  and  of 
course  the  bombing  pauses.  We  do  not 
believe  in  having  strategic  targets  ex- 
empted. We  believe  in  either  standing 
for  something  or  if  we  are  not  standing 
for  something,  we  are  serious,  or  we 
are  not  serious.  What  we  are  doing  here 
will  not  be  anything  willy-nilly  or  irre- 
sponsible. This  is  not  a  Kennedy-John- 
son operation,  but  a  permanent  com- 
mitment to  standing  against  tyranny 
in  the  first  instance  with  not  being 
stampeded  into  anything.  No  demand 
that  this  will  be  over  in  1  week  or  2 
weeks,  with  the  goal  to  accomplish  our 
task  with  a  minimum  loss  of  American 
life. 

I  trust  the  people  that  have  brought 
the  United  States  so  far,  I  trust  the 
people  that  will  take  the  United  States 
to  the  step,  to  do  what  is  right.  I  think 
that  if  any  history  at  all,  especially  in 
the  last  3  or  4  months  has  taught  any- 
thing, that  their  record  is  far  superior 
to  those  giving  them  the  advice  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  If  people 
are  conversant,  if  any  person  is  conver- 
sant, any  man  or  woman  in  this  coun- 
try on  these  defense  systems,  weapon 
systems,  there  was  always  a  suspicion 
by  those  in  the  media  who  have  had  an 
abhorrence  of  any  kind  of  a  just  war, 
let  alone  the  aggressors  who  start 
wars,  they  will  always  ascribe  to  some- 
body who  is  cheered  by  justice  and  vic- 
tory in  the  name  of  freedom  and  peace. 
They  are  always  suspicious  that  some- 
how or  other  they  wanted  to  fight,  they 
wanted  to  see  the  bloodletting. 

Tomorrow,  and  in  1955,  February  7. 
that  will  be  36  years  ago,  three  dozen 
years.  I  got  my  wings  as  an  Air  Force 
fighter  pilot,  as  a  pilot,  and  then  went 
on  to  gunnery  training  to  become  a 
fighter  pilot.  I  had  been  motivated  by 
young  pilots  in  the  Battle  of  Britain 
when  I  was  7  or  8  years  of  age,  and 
tracking  all  of  the  aces  through  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  South  Pacific,  every 
service,  including  the  Marines  who  at 
Guadalcanal  made  me  want  to  be  a  Ma- 
rine aviator.  They  would  not  lower  the 
age  in  the  Navy  under  20,  so  when  it 
went  to  19,  and  they  lowered  it  to  19,  I 
went  in  the  Air  Force.  I  served  6  Eisen- 
hower years  in  peace,  never  blowing  up 
anything  but  targets  on  the  desert. 

Here  is  something  fascinating:  Any 
person  who  was  in  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis  or  West  Point,  in  1971 
and  it  was  their  junior  year,  they  could 
serve  for  18  years  and  never  see  a  war, 
and  a  lot  have  gotten  out  at  the  5-year 
point,  10  years,  15.  Any  person  who  was 
in  pilot  training  in  1972  was  never 
going  to  see  combat  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  war  ended  in  January  1973. 
For  all  of  those  people  went  on  to  see 
introduced  into  the  inventory  the  F-15 
Eagle,  F-14  Tomcat.  F-16  Falcon,  F-18 
Hornet,  the  beautiful  Harrier  that 
takes  off  vertically,  and  all  the  new 
helicopters  such  as  the  Apaches,  and 


except  for  a  handful  of  people  over  the 
skies  of  Libya,  expressing  another  ty- 
rant, rattling  his  brains,  to  this  date, 
fortunately  we  do  not  hear  much  from 
Muammar  Qadhafi  except  for  a  few 
Navy  pilots  over  the  skies  of  Beirut 
and  a  few  instances  in  Panama  and 
Grenada.  That  is  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  the  trained  aviators  in  all  the  serv- 
ices. Anybody  who  served  as  I  did,  5 
years,  6  years,  8  years,  10  years,  up  to 
18  years  who  got  off  active  duty,  aind  I 
met  one  who  is  leaving  active  duty  this 
week,  could  not  get  orders  rewritten  to 
get  to  the  gulf.  Besides  that,  all  fighter 
pilots  in  the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  in 
Europe,  they  are  not  fighting  this  war. 
It  is  the  Tactical  Air  Command  from 
the  United  States  with  the  much  dis- 
cussed Flying  Wing  from  Spain,  the 
401st;  three  Guard  units.  New  Orleans, 
Syracuse,  South  Carolina.  They  are 
over  there.  They  never  know  who  will 
get  picked  and  who  gets  called.  How- 
ever, all  these  people  that  are  serving, 
not  even  a  majority  of  our  men  in  the 
air  except  maybe  the  Marine  Corps,  six 
Navy  carriers,  that  means  there  are  8 
carrier  groups  not  involved  over  there. 
That  means  the  Independence  and  the 
Eisenhower  came  home.  So  they  are 
not  participating  in  this,  and  the  En- 
terprise. They  do  not  know  who  is 
going  to  be  here,  but  of  these  few  men 
that  are  there,  they  did  not  lust  to 
fight  and  draw  blood. 

They  heard  the  clarion  call.  This  was 
their  time,  on  their  ship,  in  their  posi- 
tion "move"  to  go  over  there  and 
serve.  These  people,  a  handful,  com- 
pared to  who  served  over  the  last  18 
years  in  the  Reagan  years  since  Viet- 
nam, they  are  doing  it  for  everybody. 
And  those  that  have  already  died  in  the 
skies,  a  handful,  those  that  have  been 
tortured  to  death,  those  that  are 
maybe  being  starved  to  death  in  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  dungeon  tonight,  they 
are  the  ones  that  we  should  be  listen- 
ing to  in  this  Congress.  They  want  to 
win  it  in  the  air-to-ground  struggle  so 
that  their  kid  brothers,  in  uniform,  do 
not  have  to  do  it. 

They  want  peace  as  badly  as  anybody 
in  this  House.  However,  I  see  this  jock- 
eying for  position  here,  political  posi- 
tion, to  find  a  ground.  Strangely 
enough,  the  analogy  is  sand,  like  slip- 
ping sand  around  here  to  say.  "Well, 
this  guy  is  no  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  I 
cheered  for  in  college  or  high  school. 
This  guy  is  one  evil  dude,"  bathing 
friends  in  baths  of  acid  in  the  name  of 
the  party.  What  do  I  do?  Well,  I  will 
come  up  with  that  prologue.  I  person- 
ally support  the  people  in  the  gulf  who 
do  not  want  to  come  home  until  it  is 
over.  I  support  them.  I  know  more  than 
they  do,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
cease-fire,  to  get  them  out  of  there  now 
and  create  this  monster. 

Mr.  McEWElN.  Now  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  introduce  into  the  House,  to 
have  the  draft  for  certain  races  because 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  volunteer 
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army,  people  who  choose  to  defend 
freedom,  voluntarily,  that  because  the 
possibility  exists  that  they  are  not  vol- 
unteering in  the  proper  mix.  that  we 
need  to  ridicule  them  because  of  their 
ethnic  backgrounds.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  is  a  very,  very  noble 
calling  and  performance. 

Let  me  say  this  virtually  in  conclu- 
sion, during  the  1930*s.  the  United 
States  was  not  the  world  leader.  That 
is  hard  for  anyone  under  age  60  to  re- 
member, but  the  truth  is  that  not  until 
after  World  War  II  did  the  United 
States  take  the  position  of  premier 
leader  in  the  world.  It  was  basically 
Britain  and  France  nearby.  The  United 
States  took  no  diplomatic  moves  with- 
out checking. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And  our 
party  particularly  isolated  itself  in  the 
1930' s. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  So  the  responsibility 
of  Britain  was  to  lead.  At  the  time  that 
the  Nazis  went  into  the  Rhineland. 
they  did  nothing.  When  they  went  into 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria  first,  nothing. 
They  went  into  Czechoslovakia,  they 
did  nothing.  Finally,  the  whole  world 
fell  into  a  conflict. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Who 
wants  to  die  for  Danzig? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  About  people.  Neville 
Chamberlain  spoke  about  Czecho- 
slovakia: "Strange  people  of  which  we 
know  little."  If  a  person  can  com- 
prehend such  a  thing,  but  they  did,  and 
55  million  died. 

The  gentleman  may  remember  from 
my  speech  at  the  close,  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  asked 
that  I  close  the  debate  on  the  first  res- 
olution, I  remembered  then  of  the  time 
the  popular  vote  as  to  what  it  was  that 
when  they  said  that  if  Hitler  went  into 
Czechoslovakia,  Czechoslovakia  means 
war.  It  was  guaranteed.  Every  inter- 
national leader  said  3  words:  Czecho- 
slovakia means  war.  Do  not  ever  go 
into  Czechoslovakia.  Czechoslovakia 
means  war.  So  he  went  into  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  now  the  whole  world  is 
kind  of  spastic  about  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  so  there  is  a  little  tension. 
Hitler  invites  a  couple  of  the  leaders 
down  to  Munich.  Why  they  went,  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  go  to  Munich  and 
stand  there.  We  all  remember  that  pic- 
ture with  Neville  Chamberlain  stand- 
ing there  with  the  umbrella,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  appeasement  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  took  a  little  walk 
around  the  garden  there  with  Hitler 
and  signed  the  paper  that  he  would  not 
take  any  more  nations,  and  then  he 
landed  at  Hinden  Field  and  held  up  the 
paper.  It  is  peace  in  our  time.  Of 
course,  the  world  already  found  out  as 
he  was  flying  back  and  the  streets  were 
lined,  and  he  got  to  Downing  Street,  he 
could  not  turn  in,  and  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  stand- 
ing ovation  over  and  over,  "Peace  in 
our  time."  Everyone  was  thrilled  be- 
cause we  have  fed  the  crocodile  another 


nation.  Never  mind  the  rape  and  the 
pillage  that  goes  on  in  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  death  camps 
and  Dachau  and  all  of  the  murder  and 
the  mistreatment  of  the  Jews  in  the 
gas  chamber,  because  we  are  at  peace. 
By  golly,  look  at  the  food  stamps  we 
can  buy  now.  We  do  not  have  to  worry. 
So  they  gave  him  a  standing  ovation 
repeatedly  and  turned  to  the  former 
Lord  Admiral,  who  had  been  out  of  of- 
fice for  7  years,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
asked  what  he  thought.  He  said  that 
the  Prime  Minister  faced  a  very  ter- 
rible decision,  whether  or  not  to  choose 
war.  to  choose  shame,  and  he  has  cho- 
sen both. 
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That  was  in  1938.  Then  you  had  1939, 
he  goes  into  Poland,  and  finally  in  1940, 
and  the  United  States  did  not  get  into 
it  until  1941. 

Here  we  are  now,  in  February.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia that  he  will  appreciate  this,  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  telegram  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  share  it  with  the  gentleman. 
The  moment  that  the  United  States  of 
America  became  the  premier  nation  on 
Earth  was  February  2,  1947.  A  telegram 
was  sent 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  My  moth- 
er's 47th  birthday.  I  want  to  memorize 
this  right  now. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  and  said  that  un- 
less the  United  States  intervened  in 
the  Cyprus  crisis,  Cyprus  would  be  lost 
to  communism  and  that  the  Crown  did 
not  have  the  wherewithal  to  maintain 
their  presence  there,  and  with  that  the 
torch  was  passed  to  a  nation  who  had 
never  asked  for  world  leadership,  never 
sought  it.  never  pursued  it,  and  did  not 
like  having  it. 

That  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  man.  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  under  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks  and  under  the  Romans,  under 
the  Spanish  and  under  the  French  and 
under  the  English,  every  nation  that 
ever  was  the  premier  nation  on  Earth 
got  to  that  position  because  they  pur- 
sued it,  and  when  they  got  there  they 
knew  what  they  had  to  do.  They  had  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Med- 
iterranean at  Gibraltar  and  Suez.  They 
had  to  maintain  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  knew  what  had  to  be  done. 

The  only  exception  to  that  is  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  United 
States  of  America,  because  of  the 
power  of  its  Ideas,  became  the  premier 
nation  on  Earth  in  which  all  the  na- 
tions looked  to  for  leadership,  and  now 
we  bear  this  burden. 

And  indeed,  Saddam  Hussein  sui>- 
posed  he  had  another  Neville  Chamber- 
lain on  his  hands.  He  had  seen  Jinrmiy 
Carter's  performance.  He  had  seen 
seme  of  the  other  actions  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  in  Iran,  and  he  said,  "I 
know  them." 


Now,  here  is  the  point  we  need  to  re- 
member. Every  independent,  every 
moderate  Arab  leader  in  all  the  Middle 
East,  I  am  speaking  of  Mubarak  in 
Egypt,  I  am  speaking  of  King  Fahd  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Sultan  of  Oman,  the 
list  can  go  on,  every  one  of  them  have 
said  Co  President  George  Bush  that  if 
this  man  with  the  fourth  largest  mili- 
tary on  Earth  is  able  to  thumb  his 
nose,  not  just  at  the  United  States,  but 
at  tha  entire  world,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  he  is  able  to  do  that,  the  radi- 
cal rrfigious  element  in  our  nation,  in 
Egypt,  where  half  of  all  the  world's 
Arabs  live,  in  Egypt,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  in  Oman,  in  the  United 
Arab  Emirates,  in  Qatar,  in  those  na- 
tions, we  cannot  survive  a  year  because 
they  will  say,  "There  is  the  way  you 
shoulfl  behave." 

It  is  not  unlike  Hitler  when  he  went 
into  Che  Rhineland  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  all  his  military  leadership.  He 
said,  ''They  will  come  down  on  us." 

Then  he  went  into  Austria  and  else- 
where, and  finally  after  the  Munich  ap- 
peasement the  military  finally  began 
to  shift  over  to  Hitler  and  said,  "He 
must  know  something  we  don't  know, 
and  that  is  he  is  able  to  pull  this  off. 
We're  going  to  get  behind  him  because 
he  is  going  to  make  the  Fatherland 
dominate  all  of  Europe." 

And  that  is  what  they  have  said  to 
us,  that  at  this  critical  moment  if  we 
wimp  out,  if  we  refuse  to  face  our  obli- 
gation, if  we  give  some  lame  excuses  as 
a  value  system  that  lives  and  freedom 
and  independence  are  inferior  to  some 
whatever  cause  they  have,  that  if  we 
pursue  that  at  this  moment,  all  of  the 
Middle  East,  you  remember  the  closing 
arguments  that  I  made,  he  pledged  that 
he  will  bring  the  entire  Arab  world 
under  his  command.  If  he  were  to  do 
that,  you  know  what  his  goal  is. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Sure. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  His  goal  is  to  destroy 
Israel.  At  that  point,  then  do  you  think 
the  liberals  3  years  from  now  when  we 
were  faced  with  that  situation  in  which 
he  had  intercontinental  missiles  and  in 
which  he  had  supported  revolutions  in 
all  the  neighboring  countries,  and  he 
had  made  the  fourth  largest  army  into 
the  third  or  second  largest  army  and 
then  he  marches  again^  Israel,  then 
where  do  you  think  they  are  going  to 
be? 

Somebody  is  going  to  say,  "Why 
didn't  you  back  in  1991  when  you  had 
the  chance,  when  you  had  the  over- 
whelming air  superiority,  when  he  did 
not  have  intercontinental  missiles, 
when  he  did  not  possess  nuclear  power, 
why  didn't  somebody  have  the  fore- 
sight and  the  brains  to  do  something 
about  it?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  look  at  history  now. 
Fortunately  we  have  learned.  We  are 
not  going  to  make  that  mistake. 

America  has  done  what  is  right. 
When  this  trust  was  thrust  upon  us, 
which  we  did  not  ask  for,  and  these  im- 
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migrants  that  have  escaped  from 
around  the  world  are  now  occupying 
this  place  that  we  call  ourselves  Amer- 
ica, regardless  of  their  Irish  ancestry 
or  Polish  or  whatever,  that  we  do  not 
even  begin  to  look  alike,  except  we  are 
alike  on  the  inside,  that  we  love  free- 
dom and  we  are  Americans.  We  have 
discharged  that  sacred  responsibility 
beautifully,  and  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  way  the  Congress  acted  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  That  was  my  birthday,  in  which 
we  chose  to  defend  freedom  out  of  an 
act  of  graciousness  and  caring  about 
our  values,  not  because  of  what  we  are 
going  to  get.  We  were  the  ones  giving 
the  most,  and  yet  because  we  knew 
that  it  was  right  and  there  was  just 
spontaneously  as  a  general  reflex, 
without  even  thinking  about  it,  there 
was  Great  Britain  right  at  our  side.  We 
have  done  something  out  of  an  act  for 
the  ultimate  peace  and  security  of  the 
world,  of  Israel  and  of  our  own  peace  in 
the  future  what  is  right,  and  we  will  be 
remembered  for  it  as  having  stood  in 
the  gap.  When  the  world  was  found 
wanting,  we  had  a  President  and  we 
had  a  leader  who  rallied  the  rest  of  the 
world  around  him,  and  I  submit  that 
his  place  in  history  as  the  result  of  this 
will  be  exactly  where  it  belongs,  right 
at  the  very  top. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Amen. 
Would  the  gentleman  ask  the  Chair 
how  much  time  we  have  left? 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  I  would  ask  the  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Time  for 
one  question.  I  have  taken  great  de- 
light in  watching  the  gentleman, 
maybe  a  little  less  than  half  a  decade, 
or  a  little  more  than  a  decade,  younger 
than  I,  who  has  the  same  love  of  his- 
tory and  lets  history  nourish  his  think- 
ing process  on  not  reliving  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  Never  in  all  the  years 
I  have  known  the  gentleman  have  I 
seen  a  little  tiny  mistake,  and  I  caught 
one.  It  may  have  been  the  same  mis- 
take I  made  on  the  floor  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Chamberlain  coming 
back,  the  gentleman  and  I  and  our 
great  fomer  colleague.  Jack  Kemp,  we 
were  talking  about  this  Munich  thing. 
First  we  did  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Hitler-Stalin  Pact  which  crushed  Lith- 
uania, Estonia,  and  Latvia.  Then  we 
did  on  the  50th  anniversary,  September 
30.  1989,  not  realizing  that  40  days  later 
the  Berlin  Wall  was  going  to  come 
down,  and  I  said  that  Neville  Chamber- 
lain returned  to  Heston. 

I  researched  that  during  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
Heston  is  where  the  great  RAF  mu- 
seum is.  The  runways  are  long  gone, 
but  the  field  he  came  back  to,  the  gen- 
tleman will  like  this  because  we  both 
admire  the  namesake  of  this  field. 
Heston,  as  in  Charleton  Heston's  name. 


Hendon  is  on  the  north  part  of  Lon- 
don, but  Heston  is  on  the  road  to  Heath 
Row. 

Heston— Chris  Heil,  one  of  the  great- 
est reporters  we  have,  going  supersonic 
with  this  pen,  he  will  go  back  and  cor- 
rect Hendon  to  Heston. 

But  here  is  the  last  question  with  the 
few  minutes  we  have.  What  would  the 
gentleman  say,  and  I  know  they  are 
out  there,  God  love  them,  what  would 
the  gentleman  say  to  those  first  two 
categories  of  demonstrators  who  were 
in  the  majority  in  the  beginning,  the 
ones  who  are  democratically  inclined 
to  look  toward  a  diplomatic  solution, 
exhausted  even  if  all  the  odds  are 
against  them,  and  the  spiritually  in- 
clined St.  Francis  of  Assisi  types  who 
say  never  should  we  resort  to  violence, 
what  would  the  gentleman  say  to  these 
people  in  closing  to  kind  of  cap  off  that 
litany  of  perfect  history  the  gentleman 
gave  why  sometimes  you  must  stand 
up  to  the  rapist  and  the  murderer,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  your  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren who  are  being  beaten  before  your 
very  eyes,  what  do  you  say  to  the  few 
good  people  who  do  not  burn  the  flag, 
they  wave  it  and  they  say,  "Please,  no 
war." 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  encourage 
them  just  to  listen  to  those  whose  lives 
are  immersed  in  it. 

Certainly  the  last  thing  that  George 
Bush  wanted  was  this  situation.  Cer- 
tainly the  last  thing  that  Colin  Powell 
and  Dick  Cheney  or  anyone  else  at  the 
Pentagon  wanted  was  to  be  in  this  situ- 
ation. This  is  the  last  thing  that  Prime 
Minister  Kaifu  wanted  to  do.  They  say 
it  cost  us  $800  million  a  month  and  the 
last  thing  he  wanted  to  do  was  commit 
$9  billion.  The  last  thing  that  Margaret 
Thatcher  wanted  to  do  was  to  commit 
this,  but  those  who  know  what  is  at 
risk  have  made  this  decision  out  of  ob- 
ligation for  the  future  generations,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  not  without  ques- 
tion. No.  1. 

Second,  it  is  not  moral,  it  is  not  the 
high  ground  for  those  who  are  standing 
two  doors  away  listening  to  the 
screaming  of  the  rape  and  the  pillaging 
going  on  two  doors  down  to  say.  "I 
don't  want  to  get  involved.  Don't  lec- 
ture me  about  moral  high  ground,"  be- 
cause you  want  to  hold  your  ears  and 
close  your  eyes  and  pull  the  curtains  to 
the  rape  that  is  going  on  in  the  street. 
That  is  not  moral  high  ground.  That  is 
the  lowest  act  of  selfishness.  That  is 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the 
"me"  generation  and  this  generation 
has  turned  its  back  on  the  renmants  of 
the  Vietnam  era  in  which  there  was  no 
commitment  from  our  national  leader- 
ship as  to  what  our  goals  were.  That  is 
beside  us  now. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  What 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  land- 
mark changes  in  our  culture,  our  soci- 
ety, that  started  this  cultural  war  was 
the  spring  of  1964  at  Berkeley,  the 
Filthy    Speech    Movement,    the    FSM 
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with  Mario  Savio,  later  fritzed  his 
brain  out  with  acid  or  something.  But 
you  know  what  happened,  funny  how 
this  date  sticks  in  my  mind,  March  26. 
1964,  Covent  Gardens,  NY,  Kitty  Geno- 
vese  screaming  as  she  is  being  stabbed 
by  a  rapist-murderer,  and  people  pulled 
their  blinds  down  and  he  went  away. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Yes,  and  that  is  not 
moral  high  ground. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  He  came 
back  and  killed  her. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  "I  don't  have  anything 
involved.  Why  should  I  be  involved?  I 
might  have  to  go  to  the  hospital.  I 
might  have  to  help  pay  for  some  of  the 
bills.  That  could  mean  I  would  lose 
some  of  the  personal  benefit."  That  is 
not  moral  high  ground.  That  is  the  ul- 
timate failure  of  human  decency. 

America  is  not  like  that.  Saddam 
Hussein  bet  his  life  and  his  future  that 
that  was  America,  and  there  are  those 
encouraging  him  at  this  moment,  but  I 
am  here  to  say  that  America  is  the  op- 
posite, the  total  opposite  of  that,  much 
more  like  what  was  said  in  the  scrip- 
tures, "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  John 
15:13;  my  favorite  line  in  all  scripture. 
I  am  glad  it  is  that  of  the  gentleman, 
too. 

What  is  the  date  we  come  back  in 
here  in  this  Chamber  to  assemble 
again? 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  The  19th. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  19th, 
let  us  do  a  special  order  the  night  of 
the  19th.  There  will  have  been  13  more 
days  of  air-to-ground  war.  Dick  Che- 
ney, our  great  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Colin  Powell  will  be  back  visiting 
with  another  great  black  American  of- 
ficer of  African-American  heritage, 
Calvin  Waller. 
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They  will  discuss  when  is  the  right 
time  to  move.  I  think  13  more  days 
from  now  we  are  still  going  to  see  a  air 
war  in  progress  and  we  are  going  to 
take  our  time  to  save  lives,  Iraqi  lives 
as  well  as  American  lives.  They  will 
really  start  to  die  in  heavy  numbers  if 
we  have  to  hit  them  on  the  ground  with 
high  technology  land  weapons. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  appreciate  the  time 
of  the  gentleman,  his  love  of  our  coun- 
try and  his  assistance  in  this  special 
order. 

Madam  Si)eaker,  I  thank  everyone 
here.  I  am  fully  aware  of  what  we  have 
done  to  you  as  you  are  about  to  take  a 
week  off.  and  to  you  I  apologize  and 
thank  you. 

I  thank  the  Speaker,  and  I  thank  the 
sergeant-at-arms. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET  REGARDING 
CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  section  31 1  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of  spending, 
credit,  arxl  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991.  This 
is  the  first  report  of  the  1st  Session  of  the 
102d  Congress. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credit  authority,  arKJ  revenues  that  are  avail- 
able— or  will  be  used — for  ttie  full  fiscal  year  in 
question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Memt)ers  information  to  compare  enacted 
spervjing  and  revenues  with  the  aggregate 
ceilings  on  budget  auttrority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues estat)lished  in  a  budget  resolution,  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislation  with  the 
alk>cations  of  new  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity, entitlement  authority,  and  credit  authority 
made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to  subsection 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  report  con> 
pares  ttie  sperxiing,  credit,  arxj  revenue  levels 
in  current  level  with  ttiose  assumed  in  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  ttie  Ixidget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1991,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310.  The  302(a)  allocations  to 
House  committees  made  pursuant  to  the  corv 
ference  report  were  printed  in  the  CorgGRES- 
siONAL  Record  on  October  10,  1990,  page 
H9280. 

Current  level  reports  provide  information 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  311  of 
ttie  Budget  Act.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure if  the  adoption  of  ttiat  measure  woukj 
cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new  txjdget  authority 
or  total  outlays  set  in  ttie  budget  resolution  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  ttian  ttie  appropriate  level 
of  revenues  set  forth  in  ttie  budget  resolution. 

Section  31 1  (b)  provides  an  exception  to  the 
31 1  (a)  point  of  order  for  measures  that  would 
breach  the  ceilings  on  total  spending  set  forth 
in  ttie  budget  resolution  but  wouki  not  cause 
a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate  alloca- 
tion" of  discretk>nary  spending  made  pursuant 
to  section  302(a)  of  ttie  Budget  Act.  Such  an 
exception  was  first  provkjed  by  the  budget 
resolutkHi  for  fiscal  year  1985,  House  Concur- 
rent ResolutkKi  280,  98th  Congress.  Ttie  ex- 
ception was  made  permanent  t>y  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Budget  Act  included  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  PuWe  Law  99-177,  GramnvRud- 
marvHollings.  This  exceptkxi  is  intended  to 
protect  a  committee  ttiat  has  stayed  within  its 
aJlocatkHi  of  discretionary  budget  authority  and 
new  entitlement  auttiority  from  points  of  order 


if    the    total    spending    ceilings    have    been 
breached  for  reasons  outskje  of  its  control. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  31 1 ,  the 
levels  of  new  budget  authority,  entitlement  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  Current  level  re- 
potts  represent  partial  fulfillment  of  this  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  Budget  Conv 
mitlee  by  providing  txith  estimates  of  enacted 
aggregate  spending  and  revenues,  and,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  applicability  of  the 
section  311(b)  exception,  estimates  of  the  re- 
lationship tjetween  the  budgetary  effect  of  en- 
acted legislation  within  a  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  allocation  of  spending  authority 
made  to  that  committee. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are  teased  on 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  in  place 
at  tfie  time  of  ttie  adoption  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  310.  This 
is  intended  to  protect  committees  which  acted 
on  the  basis  of  the  assumptions  of  the  txxjget 
resolution  from  changes  in  economic  and 
technical  factors  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol Unless  the  Congress  adopts  a  sutjse- 
qu«nt  budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  that 
alters  the  assumptions  concerning  legislative 
actions,  committees  should  \x  able  to  expect 
thai  measures  that  conform  with  the  budget 
resolution  will  not  be  subject  to  points  of  order 
for  violation  of  the  Budget  Act.  To  do  other- 
wise and  tase  enforcement  on  constantly 
changing  economic  and  technical  estimates 
would  seriously  disrupt  the  legislative  process, 
penalize  committees  that  are  unable  to  com- 
plete work  on  legislation  within  a  short  period 
after  adoption  of  a  budget  resolution,  and  un- 
dermine respect  for  budget  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  another  point  of  order  that  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement. 
Section  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  providing  new 
buclget  authority,  new  entitlement  authority,  or 
new  credit  auttiority  if  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  would  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit  author- 
ity made  pursuant  to  subsection  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  302(b)  allocation  is  a  sutxjivi- 
sion  of  the  new  spending,  new  entitlement, 
and  new  credit  authority  allocated  to  a  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among  ei- 
ther the  sutxxjmmittees  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  which  the  committee 
has  jurisdKtion.  This  point  of  order  was  added 
to  the  Budget  Act  by  the  amendments  in- 
cluded in  ttie  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1 985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Ttie  Budget 
Committee  fulfills  this  responsibility  by  provid- 
ing, as  necessary,  a  separate  section  302  sta- 
tus report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  current  level 
reports  will  continue  to  irKlude  a  comparison 
of  the  budget  and  credit  authority  divided 
among  ttie  Appropriations  sutxximmittees  by 
ttiet  committee's  302(b)  division  with  the  ac- 
tual enacted  spending  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  subcommittee's  jurisdk;tion. 


As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  in- 
tend to  keep  the  House  informed  regulariy  on 
the  status  of  the  current  level. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC.  FebTuary  6.  1991. 
Hon.  THOMAS  s.  Foley, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinfton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30.  1976, 
the  Committee  on  ttie  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  resjxjnsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  tihe  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent level  of  revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status  re- 
port under  H.  Con.  Res.  310,  the  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  proce- 
dural ^tuation  for  fiscal  year  1991  with  re- 
gard tc  the  spending  ceilings  (total  new 
budget  authority  and  total  outlays)  and  the 
revenue  floor  is  affected  by  Section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  99-177.  Section  311(a)  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  a  spending  or  rev- 
enue measure  which  would  cause  the  ceiling 
on  total  new  budget  authority  or  total  out- 
lays set  in  the  budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  be  exceeded  or  would  cause  total  rev- 
enues to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
set  in  the  budget  resolution.  Section  311(b) 
provides  an  exception  to  the  311(a)  point  of 
order  fior  measures  which  would  breach  the 
ceilinge  on  total  spending  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution but  would  not  cause  a  committee  to 
exceed  its  "appropriate  allocation"  of  new 
discretionary  budget  authority  or  new  enti- 
tlement authority  under  Section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  Intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  spending  authority  alloca- 
tions—new discretionary  budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have  been 
breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  control. 
The  306(a)  allocations  to  House  committees 
made  pursuant  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.  Con.  Res.  310  were  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  10.  1990.  page  H9280. 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  legis- 
lation to  each  committee's  302(a)  allocation 
of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new  enti- 
tlement authority,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. The  estimates  of  spending  and 
revenues  for  purposes  of  the  application  of 
points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act  are 
based  upon  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  310. 
3incerely. 

Leon  e.  Panetta, 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives  From  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1991  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  H.  con.  Res.  310 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  FEB.  5,  1991 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 
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1  176  177 

kituiA  undef  ceilints    ,- 
Ansunl  over  lloor 

3.277 

Any  measu 
nue  loss  whi( 
level  revenu 
J3,277  milllor 
if  adopted  an 
to  be  less  th( 
year  as  set  fc 
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hmtC  ServKts 
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PuWic  Worlis  ani 
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Small  Business 
Veterans'  Attain 
Ways  and  Mean: 
Unassi|ned  (seq 

<  See  nest  table  lot 

Note —Committees 
"discietiona^  action ' 
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Defense  

District  of  Colun 
Encro  iMl  Wati 
Femri  Operatn 
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litislatm  trail 
Militafy  CorntTw 
Rural  Detdopin 
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F  FEB.  5,  1991 


Outlay; 

Rewnucs 

1.236,900 
1,236.224 

1.172.900 
1.176.177 

676 

3.277 

BUDGET  AUTHORmi' 

Any  measure  which  provides  budget  or  en- 
titlement authority  and  which  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  current  level  estimate  and  that 
exceeds  S4,064  million  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  310  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  which  increases  outlays  and 
which  is  not  included  in  the  current  level  es- 
timate and  that  exceeds  $676  million  for  fis- 
cal 1991,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that  year 
as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  revenue  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$3,277  million  in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues 
to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY-COMPARISON  OF 
CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ALLXA- 
TION  BY  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 

{In  millions  of  dollars] 


CuriCTt 

lewl  budiet 

authonty 

House  (ijmmittee 

-742 

Appnipnjtions '  _ _     

Aniie<)  Seoflces „ 

Bankjri.  Fimnce  and  UitaTi  »Haii» 

District  of  Columbia 

Flliirjitinn  anil  Iftyir 

-  1.344 
*57 
-32 

Fn«r|y  and  Cjxntwrrf                     

-14 

Fontfn  Attain 

r,n»mm»nt  OprratimK 

Hoiiv  AdminintrftiAn             _ , 

Intenof  anil  Inuilar  Mtairt 

Judiciary  ... 

Merehant  Mannt  and  Fishenes  ...     

Post  OHi»  and  r.nnl  ^rw» 

-5 

4^869 

Scieflce  and  Tedinoloo -     ■ 

+  1 

Small  Business 

Veterans'  Affairs  _ _.  

Ways  and  Means  

-94 

-2354 

Unaisi|ned  (sequestration) 

-389 

<  See  ned  table  tor  detail 

Note —Committees  are  over  (+)  or  under  (-1  llieir  302(al  allocation  tor 
"discretionary  action  " 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
OISCRETIONARY  ACTION— COMPARISON  Of  CURRENT 
LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO 
SEC.  302 

(In  millions  of  dotlars) 


Current 

level  budget 

authonty 


Direct 

loans 


Pnmary 

loan  luar- 

antees 


House  Aiiprepnations  Subcommit- 
tee 
Commetn.  State.  Justice 

Defense  

-7 
-54 

-2 
-775 
+404 

-U 

-184 

District  of  Columtia 

Entro  and  Water 

Fomin  Opentms 

-17 

-1 

Menot 

Labor.  NHS.  Edicilion  

-624 
-63 
-136 

-6 
-1 
-4 

-76 

lirsMivi  Brand!   

Hilita7  Comtnictai    

Rural  Denelopniciit  mi  «|n- 

cultuie 

Transportation  

Treasuiy.  Postal  Service 

-112 

-198      '. 

-49 

Iot.1 

-1.344 

-338 

-234 

1  their  30?(bl  subdm- 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
AUTHORFTY  [NEA]  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 

[bi  millions  of  dollars] 


Committee 


Alloca- 
tion 


Re- 

Oorte<l> 


En- 
acted' 


Enacted 
over  (+) 
under  ( - ) 
allocation 
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(In  millions  ot  dollarsi 


Ajncuiture  „ 

Aopnpnations 

Armed  Serwes  

Education  and  Labor 
Energy  and  Commerce 

Judiciary  

Post  Office  and  Civil  Sera- 
ice  

Veterans'  Affairs  

Ways  and  Means  


+53 

+  1.309 
+2.253 
+2.209 

-120 
♦305 

+2 

-1.230 

-65 

-4.200 

-566 

-619 

+2.253 

+2.253 

+2.270 

+2.270 

+  1 

+  121 

+  1 

-304 

+2 

+2 

-1,390 

-160 

+  180 

+245 

-3,182 

♦  1,018 

>  These  figures  are  used  for  401(b)(2)  ot  the  Budget  kt 

'  These  figures  aie  used  for  302(fl  points  of  order 

Note — Ttie  figures  for  the  Anned  Semces  and  Appnipnations  Committees 
represent  the  full  costs  of  the  January  4  1  percent  pay  raise  tor  Federal  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  respectively  TTie  pay  raise  was  assumed  m  the 
budget  resolution,  but  the  New  Entitlement  Authonty  [NEAI  was  not  allocated 
to  any  committee  because  the  budget  resolution  assumed  that  the  pay  raise 
would  be  achieved  through  administrative  Ktions. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  February  6.  1991. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  esti- 
mated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaranteed 
loan  levels  In  comparison  with  the  appro- 
priate levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the 
1991  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H. 
Con.  Res.  310).  This  report,  my  first  for  the 
first  session  of  the  102d  Congress,  is  tab- 
ulated as  of  close  of  business  February  5. 
1991.  A  summary  of  this  tabulation  follows: 
iln  millions  of  dollars] 


Current 
level 


Budget  res- 
olution H 
Con  Res 
310 


Current 
lewl  ♦/  - 
resolution 


Budget  authonty    1.481.536 

Outlays    _  1.236.224 

Revenues  1.176.177 

Direct  loan  obligations 20.607 

Guaranteed  loan  commitments  106940 


1.485.600 

-4,064 

1.236.900 

-676 

1.172.900 

3.277 

21.000 

-393 

106.800 

140 

Sincerely, 


Robert  D.  Reischauer. 
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SESS.,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
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(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget  au- 
tlwnty 


Outlays 


Revenues 


I  Enacted  in  previous  sessions 

Revenues  

Pennanent  appropnatnns 

and  trust  funds 

Other  legislation 

Offsetting  receipts 

Total  enacted  m  pre- 
vious sessions 

II  Enacted  Itiis  session  Ei- 
tending  RS  deadline  for 
Desert  Stonn  Imps  (Pubic 
Law  102-2)  

IH  Continuing  resolution  au- 
thonty   

IV  Conference  agieements  rith 
fied  by  both  Houses  

V  Entittement  autlionty  ami 
other  mandatory  adjustments 
required  to  canionn  with 
current  law  estimates  in 
budget  resolution 

Total  cunent  level  >    . 

1991  budget  resolution  (H  Con 

Res  310) 


1.066.350 

664.057 

-242,564 


801.618 

676.371 

-242,564 


1.176.178 


Budget  au- 
thonty 


Outlays 


Revenues 


Amount  remaining 
Oier  budget  reso- 
lution   

Under  budget  lev 
olutun     .. 


Z2n 


4,064 


676 


'  In  accordance  with  section  606(DK2)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  to  ot 
1990  aitle  Xlll  ot  Public  Law  101-508)  cunent  level  eicludes  $1,335  in 
budget  authonty  and  tl,562  in  outlays  for  Operation  Desert  Shield.  Debt 
Forgiveness  for  Egypt  and  Poland  and  Internal  Revenue  Scmce  funding 
above  the  June  1990  baseline  level  In  addition,  current  level  outlays  include 
a  savings  ol  Sl,100  million  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  that  the  Committee 
attnbutes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  fti  (Public  Law  101-508) 
and  lewnues  include  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  estimate  of 
V3,037  million  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pnivision  in  the  Tieasoiy- 
Postai  Seivice  Appropnations  Bill  (Public  Law  101-509) 


1.487J43        1.235.425        1.176.178 


-6.307 


-CI 
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sms  lor  "diicntmaiy  action ' 


1.481.536 
1.485.600 


1.236.224 
U36.900 


1.176,177 
1.172.900 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  FOR  THE  102D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FASCEL.L  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  o(  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  submit  the  ruies 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
102d  Congress  for  printing  in  the  CoXiRES- 
sioi^L  Record.  The  rules  of  the  committee 
were  adopted  on  January  30,  1991  in  open 
session,  a  quorum  being  present. 

Rules  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  102D  Congress 

(Adopted  January  30,  1991) 
1.  general  provisions 
The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  in  particular. 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  in  Clause  2 
of  Rule  XI,  are  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  extent  aiiplicable. 
The  Chairman  shall  consult  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  to  the  extent  possible  with 
respect  to  the  business  of  the  Committee. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee")  is  a  part  of  the  Committee 
and  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  its  rules  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable. 

2.  DATE  OF  meeting 

The  regrular  meeting  date  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month 
when  the  House  is  in  session  pursuant  to 
Clause  2(b)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House.  Addi- 
tional meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  in  accordance  with  Clause  2(c)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  determination  of  the  business  to  be 
considered  at  each  meeting  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  subject  to  Clause  2(c)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need  not  be 
held  if  there  is  no  business  to  be  considered. 

3.  QUORUM 

For  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and  re- 
ceiving evidence,  two  Members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

One-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  any 
action,  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1)  Re- 
porting a  measure  or  recommendation,  (2) 
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closings  Committee  meetings  and  hearings  to 
the  public,  and  (3)  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  subpoenas. 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  to  the  House  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  is  actually  present. 

4.  MEETINGS  AND  HEARINGS  OPE.N  TO  THE 
PUBLIC 

(a)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public.  No  person  other  than  Members  of 
the  Committee  and  such  congressional  staff 
and  such  departmental  representatives  as 
they  may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  subsection  does  not 
apply  to  open  Committee  hearings  which  are 
provided  for  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  rule  or 
any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(bKl)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  a  majority  of  those  present. 
there  being  In  attendance  the  requisite  num- 
ber required  under  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony — 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony 
or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger 
the  national  security  or  violate  paragraph  (2i 
of  this  subsection:  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person— 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragraph  i  1 1  of 
this  subsection,  if  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  there  being  in  attendance  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee determines  that  such  evidence  or 
testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
Incriminate  any  person;  and 

(B)  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  Members,  a 
majority  being  present,  determines  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 

(3)  No  Member  of  the  House  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonparticipatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee unless  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  by  majority  vote  authorized  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  for  purposes  of 
a  particular  series  of  hearings,  on  a  particu- 
lar article  of  legislation  or  on  a  particular 
subject  of  Investigation,  to  close  its  hearings 
to  Members  by  the  same  procedures  des- 
ignated in  this  subsection  for  closing  hear- 
ings to  the  public. 


(4)  The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  may 
by  the  procedure  designated  in  this  sub- 
section vote  to  close  1  subsequent  day  of 
heau-ing. 

(C)  No  congressional  staff  person  shall  be 
present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing  of  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  which  has 
bean  closed  to  the  public,  and  at  which  clas- 
sified information  will  be  involved,  unless 
such  person  is  authorized  access  to  such  clas- 
sified information  in  accordance  with  Rule 
20. 
5.  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HE.^RINGS  AND  MARKUPS 

Public  announcement  shall  be  made  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing or  markup  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  at  least  1  week  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  that  hearing  or 
markup  unless  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee determines  that  there  is  good 
caiase  to  begin  meeting  at  an  earlier  date. 
Such  determination  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  hearing  or  markup  by  the 
Chairman  or  subcommittee  chairman,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

Public  announcement  of  all  hearings  and 
markups  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  and  shall  be  published  in  the  Daily 
Digest  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
Systems. 

Members  shall  be  notified  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  whenever  it  is  practicable.  1  week  in 
advance  of  all  meetings  (including  markups 
and  hearings)  and  briefings  of  subcommit- 
tees and  of  all  the  full  Committee. 

The  agenda  for  each  Committee  and  sub- 
committee meeting,  setting  out  all  items  of 
business  to  be  considered,  including  a  copy  of 
any  bill  or  other  document  scheduled  for 
markup,  shall  be  furnished  to  each  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  Member  by  delivery  to 
the  Member's  office  at  least  2  full  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sunday,  and 
legBl  holidays)  before  the  meeting,  whenever 
poaEible. 

6.  WITNESSES 

a.  inteTTogation  of  uitnesses 
Insofar  as  practicable,  witnesses  shall  be 
perrnitted  to  present  their  oral  statements 
without  interruption,  questioning  by  the 
Committee  Members  taking  place  afterward. 
In  recognizing  Members,  the  Chairman  may 
give  preference  to  the  Members  on  the  basis 
of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing,  taking  into 
consideration  the  majority  and  minority 
ratio  of  the  Members  actually  present.  A 
Member  desiring  to  speak  or  ask  a  question 
shall  address  the  Chairman  and  not  the  wit- 
ness in  order  to  insure  orderly  procedure. 

ESach  Member  may  interrogate  the  witness 
for  5  minutes,  the  reply  of  the  witness  being 
included  in  the  5-minute  period.  After  all 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  the  round  shall  beging  again 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Chairman  shall  take  note  of  Members 
whc  are  in  their  chairs  when  each  day's  hear- 
ing begins  and.  insofar  as  practicable,  when 
tha  time  occurs  for  interrogation,  shall  rec- 
ognize each  such  Member  ahead  of  all  others. 
b.  statements  of  witnesses 

9o  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  shall 
file  with  the  committee.  48  hours  in  advance 
of  Isis  appearance,  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  and  shall  make  a  brief 
oral  summary  of  his  views. 

7.  PREPARATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
COMMITTEE  RECORDS 

.\n  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
made  of  all  hearings  and  markup  sessions. 


Members  of  the  Committee  and  any  witness 
may  examine  the  transcript  of  his  or  her  own 
remark?  and  may  make  any  grammatical  or 
technidal  changes  that  do  not  substantially 
alter  tlie  record.  Any  such  Member  or  wit- 
ness shRll  return  the  transcript  to  the  Com- 
mittee offices  within  5  calendar  days  (not  in- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) after  receipt  of  the  transcript,  or  as 
soon  thBreafter  as  is  practicable. 

Any  information  supplied  for  the  record  at 
the  request  of  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  provided  to  the  Member  when  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee. 

Transcripts  of  hearings  and  markup  ses- 
sions (9xcept  for  the  record  of  a  meeting  or 
hearing  which  is  closed  to  the  public)  shall 
be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  corrected  versions,  except  that 
the  Chairman  may  order  the  transcript  of  a 
hearing  to  be  printed  without  the  correc- 
tions of  a  Member  or  witness  if  the  ChaiiTnan 
determines  that  such  Member  or  witness  has 
been  afforded  a  reasonable  time  to  correct 
such  tmnscript  and  such  transcript  has  not 
been  returned  within  such  time. 

The  records  of  the  Committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  bt  made  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXX'VI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  The  chairman 
shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 
clause  «(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of 
the  Committee. 

8.  EXTRANEOUS  MATERIAL  IN  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

No  extraneous  material  shall  be  printed  in 
either  body  or  appendixes  to  any  Committee 
or  subcommittee  hearing,  except  matter 
which  lias  been  accepted  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  during  the  hearing.  Copies  of  bills  and 
other  legislation  under  consideration  and  re- 
sponses to  written  questions  submitted  by 
Members  shall  not  be  considered  extraneous 
material. 

Extraneous  material  in  either  the  body  or 
appendixes  to  any  hearing  to  be  printed 
which  would  be  in  excess  of  eight  printed 
pages  (for  any  one  submission)  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man, silch  written  request  to  contain  an  esti- 
mate it  writing  from  the  Public  Printer  of 
the  probable  cost  of  publishing  such  mate- 
rial. 

9.  PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  VOTES 

The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting:  of  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  the  public  at  rea- 
sonable times  at  the  Committee  offices — in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  amendment,  mo- 
tion, order,  or  other  proposition;  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  against  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person;  and  the  Mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting. 

A  rollcall  vote  shall  be  ordered  on  any 
questicm  at  the  request  of  20  percent  of  those 
present;. 

10.  PROXIES 

Proxy  voting  is  permitted  in  the  Commit- 
tee and  in  subcommittees  only  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The  proxy  authorization— 

(a)  SSall  be  in  writing; 

(b)  Shall  assert  that  the  Member  is  absent 
on  official  business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting;  and 

(c)  Stall  be  limited  to  a  motion  to  report 
a  bill  or  a  resolution. 
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Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and 
shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that 
the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  are  not  counted 
for  a  quorum. 

11.  PRIOR  APPROVAL  OF  REPORTS 

No  Committee,  subcommittee,  or  staff  re- 
port, study,  or  other  document  which 
purports  to  express  publicly  the  views,  find- 
ings, conclusions,  or  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  or  the  subcommittee  may  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  or  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate.  In  any  case  in 
which  Clause  2(1  )(5)  of  House  Rule  XI  does 
not  apply,  each  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  have  views  or  a  disclaimer  included  as 
part  of  the  material  filed  or  released,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

12.  REPORTING  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Except  in  unusual  circumstances,  bills  and 
resolutions  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  unless  and  until  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  has  recommended  the  bill  or 
resolution  for  Committee  action,  and  will 
not  be  taken  to  the  House  for  action  unless 
and  until  the  Committee  has  ordered  re- 
ported such  bill  or  resolution,  a  quorum 
being  present.  Unusual  circumstances  will  be 
determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, after  consultation  with  such  Members  of 
the  Committee  as  the  Chairman  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

13.  STAFF  SERVICES 

The  Committee  staff  shall  be  selected  and 
organized  so  that  it  can  provide  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  professional  services  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Committee, 
the  subcommittees,  and  all  its  Members. 

The  staff  shall  include  persons  with  train- 
ing and  experience  in  foreign  affairs  who 
have  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  skills  so 
as  to  make  available  to  the  Committee  serv- 
ices of  individuals  who  have  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  major  countries  and  areas 
and  with  major  aspects  of  U.S.  overseas  pro- 
grams and  operations. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  available  to  all  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  employees 
of  the  Committee,  except  those  assigned  to 
the  minority  or  to  a  subcommittee  as  pro- 
vided below,  shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be 
removed,  by  the  Chairman  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Their  remuneration  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Chairman  within  the  ceilings  set  in 
Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI,  and  they  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Chairman.  Staff  assignments  are  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  as  the 
minority  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
determine  within  the  general  ceiling  in 
Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI.  Provided,  however. 
That  no  minority  staff  person  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid 
his  or  her  majority  staff  counterpart.  Such 
staff  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber with  the  approval  or  consultation  of  the 
minority  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  the  matter  of  subcommittee  staffing: 
(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  is  authorized  to 


appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  Member  of  each 
of  six  standing  subcommittees  on  the  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  per- 
son who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  said 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to  exceed 
(A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  estab- 
lished in  Paragraph  (c)  of  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  or  (B)  the  rate  paid 
the  staff  member  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph. 

(4)  No  Member  shall  appoint  more  than  one 
person  pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  ranking  minority  Members  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  from  the  staff  positions  pro- 
vided under  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House. 

H.  NUMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(1)  The  full  Committee  will  handle  the 
markup  and  reporting  of  general  legislation 
relating  to  foreign  assistance  (including  de- 
velopment assistance,  security-related  aid, 
and  Public  Law  480  programs  abroad)  or  re- 
lating to  the  Peace  Cori)s.  Regional  sub- 
committees will  have  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  assistance  as  follows: 

(1)  The  annual  legislative  programs  of  for- 
eign assistance  for  each  region  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
review  and  legislative  recommendations, 
within  a  time  frame  to  be  set  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  Those  subcommittees  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  ongoing  oversight  of  all  foreign  as- 
sistance activities  affecting  their  region. 

(3)  Those  subcommittees  shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  annually  reporting  to  the  full 
Committee,  on  a  timely  basis,  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  their  oversight.  Including 
specific  recommendations  for  legislation  re- 
lating to  foreign  assistance. 

(b)    There    shall    be    eight    standing    sub- 
committees. The  names  and  jurisdiction  of 
those  subcommittees  shall  be  as  follows: 
A.  Functional  Subcommittees 

There  shall  be  four  subcommittees  with 
functional  jurisdiction: 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  ARMS  CONTROL,  INTER- 
NATIONAL   SECURm-    AND    SCIENCE.— To    deal 

with  national  security  and  scientific  devel- 
opments affecting  foreign  policy:  strategic 
planning  and  agreements;  war  powers  and  ex- 
ecutive agreements  legislation:  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  all  as- 
pects of  arms  control  and  disarmament  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  investigation  and 
evaluation  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
proposals  and  concepts;  security  aspects  of 
nuclear  technology  and  materials;  inter- 
national terrorism  with  special  focus  on  the 
U.S.  Government's  policies  and  programs  for 
combatting  International  terrorist  move- 
ments and  actions;  oversight  of  military  as- 
pects of  foreign  policy  and  foreign  intel- 
ligence; and  oversight  of  State  and  Defense 
Department  activities  Involving  arms  trans- 
fers, arms  export  licenses,  administration  of 
security  assistance,  arms  sales,  foreign  mili- 
tary training  and  advisory  programs,  and 
conventional  arms  control. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations.—To  deal  with  Department  of  State 
and  U.S.  Information  Agency  operations  and 
legislation;  the  diplomatic  service;  inter- 
national education  and  cultural  affairs;  for- 
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eign  buildings:  international  terrorism  with 
special  emphasis  on  policies  and  programs 
relating  to  the  enhancement  of  embassy  se- 
curity and  the  protection  of  U.S.  personnel 
and  institutions  abroad;  parliamentary  con- 
ferences and  exchanges;  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  abroad;  international  broad- 
casting; and  international  communication 
and  information  policy. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade.— To  deal  with  measures 
relating  to  international  economic  and  trade 
policy;  measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries;  export  admin- 
istration: international  investment  policy; 
trade  and  economic  aspects  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  materials  and  international  com- 
munication and  information  policy;  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  and  oversight  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation;  com- 
modity agreements;  and  special  oversight  of 
international  financial  and  monetary  insti- 
tutions, the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  cus- 
toms. 

Subcommittee    on    Human    Rights    and 

LVTERNATIONAL        ORGANIZATIONS.— To        deal 

with  oversight  of,  and  legislation  pertaining 
to.  the  United  Nations,  its  related  agencies, 
and  other  international  organizations;  inter- 
national law;  implementation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other 
matters  relating  to  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  generally;  the  American 
Red  Cross;  international  environmental  pol- 
icy: and  oversight  of  international  fishing 
agreements. 

B.  Regional  Subcommittees 
There  shall  be  four  subcommittees  with  re- 
gional jurisdiction:  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  (including 
South  Asia);  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs;  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  rule,  the  regional 
subcommittees  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  following: 

(1)  Matters  affecting  the  political  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries and  regions,  including  resolutions  or 
other  legislative  measures  directed  to  such 
relations. 

(2)  Legislation  with  respect  to  disaster  as- 
sistance outside  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
boundary  Issues,  and  international  claims. 

(3)  Legislation  with  respect  to  region-  or 
country-specific  loans  or  other  financial  re- 
lations outside  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(4)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  under  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Elxport  Control  Act, 
with  respect  to  foreign  military  sales. 

(5)  Oversight  of  regional  lending  institu- 
tions. 

(6)  Identification  and  development  of  op- 
tions for  meeting  future  problems  and  issues 
relating  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 

(7)  Environmental,  population,  and  energy 
affairs  affecting  the  region. 

(8)  Base  agreements  and  regional  security 
pacts. 

(9)  Oversight  of  matters  relating  to  par- 
liamentary conferences  and  exchanges  in- 
volving the  region. 

(10)  Concurrent  oversight  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  matters  assigned  to  the  functional 
subcommittees  insofar  as  they  may  affect 
the  region. 

IS.  POWERS  AND  DLTIES  OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  Committee  on  all  matters  referred 
to    it.    Subcommittee    chairmen    shall    set 
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meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chaimuin  of  the  full  Committee  and  other 
subcomniittee  chairmen,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings whenever  possible.  It  shall  be  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Committee  that  meeting^s  of  sub- 
committees not  be  scheduled  to  occur  simul- 
taneously with  meetings  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. 

In  order  to  insure  orderly  and  fair  assign- 
ment of  hearing  and  meeting  rooms,  hear- 
ings and  meetings  should  be  arranged  in  ad- 
vance with  the  Chairman  through  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  full  Committee  may  attend 
the  meetings  and  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  all  subcommittees,  except  for  voting 
and  being  counted  for  a  quorum. 

16.  REFERRAL  OF  BILLS  BY  CHAIRMA.V 

All  legislation  and  other  matters  referred 
to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  by  the 
Chairman  to  all  subcommittees  of  appro- 
priate jurisdiction  within  2  weeks,  unless  by 
majority  vote  of  the  majority  party  Mem- 
bers of  the  full  Committee,  consideration  is 
to  be  otherwise  effected.  Any  subcommittee 
chairman  who  believes  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  or 
other  matter  may  so  notify  the  Chairman 
within  the  2-week  period. 

The  Chairman  may  designate  a  sub- 
committee chairman  or  other  Member  to 
take  responsibility  as  "floor  manager"  of  a 
bill  during  Its  consideration  in  the  House. 

n.  PARTY  RATIOS  ON  SUBCOMMITTEES  AND 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

The  majority  party  caucus  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  determine  an  appropriate  ratio  of 
majority  to  minority  party  Members  for 
each  subcommittee:  Provided,  however.  That 
party  representation  on  each  subcommittee 
or  conference  committee  shall  be  no  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  majority  party  than  the  ratio 
for  the  full  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  are  authorized  to  negotiate  matters 
affecting  such  ratios  including  the  size  of 
subcommittees  and  conference  committees. 

le.  SUBCOMMITTEE  BUDGETS  AND  RECORDS 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  shall  have  an  ade- 
quate budget  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
for  legislation  and  oversight. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  Committee  com- 
pliance with  Paragraph  (e)(1)  of  Clause  2. 
Rule  XI.  each  subcommittee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  subcommittee  actions 
which  shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  promptly  made  available  to  the  full 
Committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  In  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
Inspection  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other  propo- 
sition and  the  name  of  each  Member  voting 
for  and  each  Member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition. 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not  vot- 
ing. 

All  subcommittee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  Hies  shall  be  kept  distinct  from 
the  congressional  ofHce  records  of  the  Mem- 
ber serving  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Such  records  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  records  of  the  full  Committee,  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House,  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 


IB.  MEETINGS  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Ttie  Chairman  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  on  a  regular  basis 
not  less  frequently  than  once  a  month.  Such 
a  meeting  need  not  be  held  if  there  is  no 
business  to  conduct.  It  shall  be  the  practice 
at  Such  meetings  to  review  the  current  agen- 
da and  activities  of  each  of  the  subcommit- 
tees. Each  majority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  have  the  right  to  attend  such  meet- 
ings. 

20.  ACCESS  TO  CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to 
afford  access  to  classified  information  under 
its  control  for  its  own  Members  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

AUTHORIZED  PERSONS. — In  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  House  Rules,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  shall  be  construed  to  be 
persons  authorized  to  have  access  to  classi- 
fied information  within  the  possession  of  the 
Committee. 

Members  of  the  Committee  staff  shall  be 
construed  to  be  authorized  access  to  classi- 
fied information  within  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  di  when  they  have  the  proper 
clearances,  and  (2)  when  they  have  a  demon- 
strible  "need  to  know".  The  decision  on 
whether  a  given  staff  member  has  a  "need  to 
know"  will  be  made  on  the  following  basis; 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  full  Committee  ma- 
jority staff,  by  the  Chairman,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Staff; 

(hi  In  the  case  of  the  full  Committee  mi- 
nority staff,  by  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  acting  through  the 
Minority  Chief  of  Staff; 

(0)  In  the  case  of  subcommittee  majority 
staff,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee; 

(d)  In  the  case  of  the  subcommittee  minor- 
ity staff,  by  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mo  other  individuals  shall  be  considered 
authorized  persons,  unless  so  designated  by 
the  Committee  Chairman. 

Designated  persons.— Each  Committee 
Member  is  permitted  to  designate  one  mem- 
ber of  his  or  her  staff  as  having  the  right  of 
access  to  classified  information  in  the  "con- 
fidential" category.  Such  designated  persons 
must  have  the  proper  security  clearance  and 
a  "need  to  know"  as  determined  by  his  or 
her  principal.  Upon  request  of  a  Committee 
Member  in  specific  instances,  a  designated 
person  also  shall  be  permitted  access  to  in- 
formation classified  "secret"  which  has  been 
furnished  to  the  Committee  pursuant  to  sec- 
tiOB  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  as 
amended.  Designation  of  a  staff  person  shall 
be  by  letter  from  the  Committee  Member  to 
the  Committee  Chairman. 

Uxtation.— Classified  information  will  be 
kept  in  secure  safes  in  the  Committee  rooms. 
All  materials  bearing  the  designation  "top 
secret"  must  be  kept  in  secured  safes  located 
in  the  main  Committee  offices.  2170  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  "Top  Secret"  mate- 
rials may  not  be  taken  from  that  location 
for  any  purpose. 

Materials  bearing  designations  "confiden- 
tial" or  "secret"  may  be  taken  from  Com- 
mittee offices  to  other  Committee  offices 
and  hearing  rooms  by  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  authorized  Committee  staff  in 
connection  with  hearings  and  briefings  of  the 
Committee  or  its  subunits  for  which  such  In- 
formation is  deemed  to  be  essential.  Re- 
moval of  such  information  from  the  Commit- 
tee offices  shall  be  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee, 
under  procedures  designated  to  insure  the 
safe  handling  and  storage  of  such  informa- 
tion at  all  times. 
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Notice.— Notice  of  the  receipt  of  classified 
documents  received  by  the  Committee  from 
the  executive  branch  will  be  sent  promptly 
to  Committee  Members.  The  notice  will  con- 
tain information  on  the  level  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Access.— Except  as  provided  for  above,  ac- 
cess to  classified  materials  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee Will  be  in  the  main  Committee  offices 
in  a  designated  "reading  room".  The  follow- 
ing procedures  will  be  observed: 

(a)  Afithorized  or  designated  persons  will 
be  admitted  to  the  reading  room  after  in- 
quiring of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  an  assigned 
staff  member.  The  reading  room  will  be  open 
during  regular  Committee  hours. 

(b)  Authorized  or  designated  persons  will 
be  required  to  identify  themselves,  to  iden- 
tify the  documents  or  information  they  wish 
to  view,  and  to  sign  the  Classified  Materials 
Log.  which  is  kept  with  the  classified  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  No  photocopying  or  other  exact  repro- 
duction, oral  recording,  or  reading  by  tele- 
phone, of  such  classified  information  is  per- 
mitted.. 

(d)  The  assigned  staff  member  will  be 
present  in  the  reading  room  at  the  option  of 
the  authorized  person.  Such  staff  member 
will  be  responsible  for  maintaining  a  log 
which  identifies  (1)  authorized  and  des- 
ignated persons  seeking  access.  (2)  the  classi- 
fied information  requested,  and  (3)  the  time 
of  arrival  and  departure  of  such  persons.  The 
assigned  staff  member  will  also  assure  that 
the  classified  materials  are  returned  to  the 
proper  location. 

(e)  Tie  Classified  Materials  Log  will  con- 
tain a  statement  acknowledged  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  authorized  or  designated  person 
that  he  or  she  has  read  the  Committee  rules 
and  will  abide  by  them. 

DivuLGENCE.— Any  classified  information 
to  whiob  access  has  been  gained  through  the 
Committee  may  not  be  divulged  to  any  unau- 
thorized person  in  any  way.  shape,  form,  or 
manner.  Apparent  violations  of  this  rule 
should  be  reported  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  at  once,  and  by  him  to  the 
full  Committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 

TECHSICAL     SECURm'     COUNTERMEASURES. — 

Committee  rooms  and  equipment  shall  be 
maintained  In  accordance  with  such  tech- 
nical security  standards  as  the  Chairman 
deems  necessary  to  safeguard  classified  In- 
formation from  unauthorized  disclosure. 
Such  standsu-ds  may  include  requirements 
for  tedhnical  security  monitoring  during 
closed  sessions  involving  classified  informa- 
tion, conducted  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Chairman  by  personnel  respon- 
sible to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Represantatives. 

OtheK  REGULATIONS.— So  long  as  they  do 
not  conflict  with  any  of  the  rules  herein  set 
down,  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
may  establish  other  regulations  and  proce- 
dures a*  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  classified  information  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee.  Members  of  the 
Committee  will  be  given  notice  of  any  such 
regulations  and  procedures  promptly.  They 
may  be  modified  or  waived  in  any  or  all  par- 
ticulars by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. Furthermore,  any  additional  regula- 
tions aod  procedures  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  written  rules  of  the  Committee  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

21.  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMnTEE  HEARINGS  AND 
MEETINGS 

When  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Hottse  Radio  and  Television  Gallery  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Committee  or  its  sub- 
committees, all  Committee  and  subcommit- 
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tee hearings  which  are  open  to  the  public 
may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  such  methods  of  cov- 
erage: Provided.  That  such  request  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees 
not  later  than  4  p.m.  of  the  day  preceding 
such  hearings. 

The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  or  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  author- 
ized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee or  its  subcommittees  respectively 
whether  hearings  which  are  open  may  be 
broadcast,  unless  the  Committee  or  its  sub- 
committees respectively  by  majority  vote 
determine  otherwise.  The  Committee  or  sub- 
committee chairman  shall  determine,  in  his 
discretion,  the  number  of  television  and  still 
cameras  permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting 
room. 

Such  coverage  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  following  requirements  (Section  116(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970; 
Clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives): 

(a)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(b)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hearing  or  to 
give  evidence  or  testimony  while  the  broad- 
casting of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision, is  being  conducted.  At  the  request  of 
any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off.  This  subparagraph  is  supplementary  to 
Clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(c)  The  allocation  among  cameras  per- 
mitted by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  in  a  hearing  room  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
devised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

(d)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or  its 
subcommittees  or  the  visibility  of  that  wit- 
ness and  that  Member  to  each  other. 

(e)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  by  the  other  media. 

(f)  Equipment  necessary  for  covera«:e  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee is  in  session. 

(g)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  Hash^ns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  covera^re  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing room,  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
in  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level 
in  the  hearing  room  to  the  lowest  level  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  television  cov- 
erage to  the  hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then 
current  state  of  the  art  of  television  cov- 
erage. 

(h)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
the  photographers  from  Associated  FYess 
Photos.       United       Press       International 


Newspictures.  and  Reuters.  If  requests  are 
made  by  more  of  the  media  than  will  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  for  coverag-e  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography,  that  coverage 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equi- 
table pool  arrangement  devised  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

(i)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
its  subcommittees. 

(j)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(k)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(1)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

(m)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

22.  SUBPOENA  POWERS 

A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees,  in 
accord  with  House  Rule  XI.  Clause  2(m),  in 
the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of 
investigations,  only  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting,  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  being 
present.  Pursuant  to  House  Rules  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  Committee  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Chairman  may  be  delegated  the 
power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  in 
the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of 
investigations.  Authorized  subpoenas  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  by  any  Member  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

23.  recomme:ndation  for  appointment  of 
conferees 

Whenever  the  Speaker  is  to  appoint  a  con- 
ference committee,  the  Chairman  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  those 
Members  of  the  Committee  who  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  legislation  (in- 
cluding to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  the 
principal  proponents  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House),  who  have 
actively  participated  in  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  who  agree  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  conference.  With  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  minority  Members,  the  Chair- 
man shall  consult  with  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member. 

24.  OTHER  PROCEDURES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  cairy 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Committee.  Any  ad- 
ditional procedures  or  regulations  may  be 
modified  or  rescinded  in  any  or  all  particu- 
lars by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  FOR  THE  102D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  ttie  requirement  of  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  submit  herewith  the  rules  of  ttie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  I02d  Congress 
arxj  ask  that  ttiey  tx  printed  in  the  RECORD  at 
this  point.  These  rules  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  in  open  session  on  January  23, 
1991. 

Rules  of  the  Commfttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  102d  Congress 

Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provides  in  part: 

"*  *  *  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  its  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (in  full )  of  a  bill  or  res- 
olution, if  printed  copies  are  available,  are 
nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege  in 
committees  and  subcommittees. 

■■♦  *  *  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
is  a  part  of  that  committee,  and  is  subject  to 
the  authority  and  direction  of  that  commit- 
tee and  to  its  rules  as  far  as  applicable. 

•■*  *  *  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing  its 
procedure.  Such  rules  *  *  * 

"(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  •  *  * 

"(2)  shall  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules  of 
the  House  *  *  *." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  on  January  23, 
1991.  adopted  the  following  as  the  Rules  of 
the  Committee  for  the  102d  Congress. 
a. general 
Rule  I.  Application  of  Rules 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  Committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  referred 
to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  its  sub- 
committees as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairmen. 

Rule  2.  Meeting  Date  and  Quorians 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  shall  be  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the  House  is 
in  session.  A  majority  of  the  Committee  con- 
stitutes a  quorum  for  business;  provided 
however,  that  two  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  regularly  scheduled  hearing 
called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence.  In  establishing  a 
quorum  for  purposes  of  a  public  hearing, 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  secure  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  one  member  each  from  the 
majority  and  the  minority. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  call 
and  convene,  as  he  considers  necessary,  addi- 
tional meetings  of  the  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  any  bill  or  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  or  for  the  conduct 
of  other  Committee  business.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Rule  3.  Proxy  Voting 

Voting  by  proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  prescribed  in 
clause  2(0  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Rule  4.  Committee  Budget 

For  each  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
Chairman,  in  consultation  with  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee,  shall  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget.  Such  budget  shall  in- 
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elude  necessary  amounts  for  staff  personnel. 
travel,  investig:ation,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  Committee.  After  consultation  with  the 
minority  members,  the  Chairman  shall  in- 
clude an  amount  budgeted  by  minority  mem- 
bers for  staff  under  their  direction  and  super- 
vision. Thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall  com- 
bine such  proposals  into  a  consolidated  Com- 
mittee budget,  and  shall  present  the  same  to 
the  Committee  for  its  approval  or  other  ac- 
tion. The  Chairman  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  Committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  After  said  budget 
shall  have  been  adopted,  no  substantial 
change  shall  be  made  in  such  budget  unless 
approved  by  the  Committee. 

Rule  5.  Publication  of  Committee  Document 

Any  committee  or  subcommittee  print. 
document,  or  sinillar  material  prepared  for 
public  distribution  shall  either  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  prior  to 
distribution  and  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
inclusion  of  supplemental,  minority  or  addi- 
tional views,  or  such  document  shall  contain 
on  Its  cover  the  following  disclaimer: 

Prepared  for  the  use  of  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  members 
of  its  staff.  This  document  has  not  been  offi- 
cially approved  by  the  Committee  and  may 
not  reflect  the  views  of  its  Members. 

Any  such  print,  document,  or  other  mate- 
rial not  officially  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  not  include  the 
names  of  its  members,  other  than  the  name 
of  the  full  Committee  Chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman  under  whose  authority 
the  document  is  released.  Any  such  docu- 
ment shall  be  made  available  to  the  full 
Committee  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  its  public  release. 

This  rule  shall  apply  only  to  the  publica- 
tion of  policy-oriented,  analytical  docu- 
ments, and  not  to  the  publication  of  public 
hearings,  legislative  documents,  documents 
which  are  administrative  in  nature  or  re- 
ports to  the  Committee  which  are  required 
under  public  law.  The  appropriate  character- 
ization of  a  document  subject  to  this  rule 
shall  be  determined  after  consultation  with 
the  Minority. 

Rule  6.  Official  Travel 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  reso- 
lution and  such  additional  resolution  as  may 
have  been  approved,  the  provisions  of  this 
rule  shall  govern  official  travel  of  Commit- 
tee members  and  Committee  staff.  Official 
travel  to  be  reimbursed  from  funds  set  aside 
for  the  full  Committee  for  any  Member  or 
any  Committee  staff  member  shall  be  paid 
only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
Chairman.  Official  travel  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  for  any  Member  and  any 
Committee  staff  member  in  connection  with 
the  attendance  of  formal  or  informal  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee.-  its  sub- 
committees, or  any  other  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  on  matters  rel- 
evant to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  meetings,  conferences,  facility 
inspections,  and  investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  relevant  to 
the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  official  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  official 
travel  is  to  be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of 
the  event  for  which  the  official  travel  is 
being  made: 


(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
official  travel  is  to  be  made:  and 

(4)  The  names  of  Members  and  Committee 
staff  seeking  authorization. 

Where  official  travel  is  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  by  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
an  Informal  hearing,  the  prior  approval  not 
onlj  of  the  Chairman  but  also  of  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  chairman  shall  be  re- 
quired where  the  hearing  involves  any  mat- 
ter within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  of 
the  Bubcommittees  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  official  travel  of  Members  of 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  facility  inspections  and  in- 
vestigations involving  activities  or  subject 
master  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  sub- 
coraoTiittee  to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allo- 
cated to  such  subcommittee,  prior  authoriza- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  the  full  Committee  Chair- 
man. Such  prior  authorization  shall  be  given 
by  the  Chairman  only  upon  the  representa- 
tion by  the  applicable  subcommittee  chair- 
man in  writing  setting  forth  those  items 
enumerated  above. 

Within  60  days  of  the  conclusion  of  any  of- 
ficial travel  authorized  under  this  rule,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  full  Committee 
Chairman  a  written  report  covering  the  in- 
formation gained  as  a  result  of  the  hearing, 
meeting,  conference,  facility  inspection  or 
investigation  attended  pursuant  to  such  offi- 
cial travel. 

kule  7.  Availability  of  Committee  Records 

The  records  of  the  Committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Chairman 
shall  notify  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(bK3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  Committee. 

B.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Rule  8.  Subcommittee  Ratios  and  Jurisdiction 

All  matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  involving  revenue  meas- 
ures, except  those  revenue  measures  referred 
to  subcommittees  under  paragraph  1.  2,  3,  4. 
or  5,  shall  be  considered  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee and  not  in  subcommittee. 

There  shall  be  six  standing  subcommittees 
as  follows:  a  Subcommittee  on  Health;  a 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources;  a  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight;  a  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures:  a  Subcommittee 
on  Social  Security:  and  a  Subcommittee  on 
Traie.  The  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Repub- 
licans on  any  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  consistent  with  the  ratio  of 
Democrats  to  Republicans  on  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

The  jurisdiction  of  each  subcommittee 
shaU  be: 

1.  The  Subcommittee  on  Health  shall  con- 
sist of  11  Members.  7  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
craCB  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  shall  include  bills  and  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  relate  to  programs  providing  pay- 
ments (from  any  source)  for  health  care, 
health  delivery  systems,  or  health  research. 
More  specifically,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  shall  include  bills 
and  matters  which  relate  to  the  health  care 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (includ- 
ing titles  V.  XI  (Part  B),  XVIII,  and  XIX 
thereof)  and,  concurrent  with  the  full  Com- 


mittee, tax  credit  and  deduction  provisions 
of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  dealing  with 
health  insurance  premiums  and  health  care 
costs. 

2.  The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
shall  consist  of  11  Members.  7  of  whom  shall 
be  Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Repub- 
licans. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  shall  include  bills  and 
matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  relate  to  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
including  welfare  reform,  supplemental  secu- 
rity income,  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  social  services,  child  support,  eligi- 
bility of  welfare  recipients  for  food  stamps, 
and  low*income  energy  assistance.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  shall  include  bills 
and  matters  relating  to  titles  I.  IV,  VI,  X. 
XIV,  XVI,  XVU,  XX  and  related  provisions  of 
titles  VII  and  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  jerisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  shall  also  include  bills  and 
matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  relate  to  the  Federal-State 
system  of  unemployment  compensation,  and 
the  financing  thereof,  including  the  pro- 
grams for  extended  and  emergency  benefits. 
More  specifically,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  shall 
also  include  all  bills  and  matters  pertaining 
to  the  programs  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  titles  III,  IX  and  XII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Chapters  23  and  23A  of  the  In- 
ternal Hevenue  Code,  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970,  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974,  and  provisions  relating 
thereto. 

3.  The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  shall 
consist  of  11  Members,  7  of  whom  shall  be 
Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Repub- 
licans. 

The  jdrisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  shall  include  all  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  full  Committee's  jurisdic- 
tion but  shall  be  limited  to  existing  law. 
Said  oversight  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  ex- 
clusive J3ut  shall  be  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  other  subcommittees.  With  respect  to 
matters  involving  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  other  revenue  issues,  said  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction shall  be  shared  with  the  full  Com- 
mittee. Before  undertaking  any  investiga- 
tion or  hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  shall  confer  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  any  other  subcommittee  having 
jurisdiction. 

4.  The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  shall  consist  of  11  Members,  7  of 
whom  shall  be  Democrats  and  4  of  whom 
shall  be  Republicans. 

The  jorisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures  shall  consist  of 
those  revenue  measures  which,  from  time  to 
time,  sHall  be  referred  to  it  specifically  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee. 

5.  The  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
shall  consist  of  8  Members,  5  of  whom  shall 
be  Democrats  and  3  of  whom  shall  be  Repub- 
licans. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  shall  Include  bills  and  mat- 
ters referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  relate  to  the  Federal  Old-Age, 
Survivors'  and  Disability  Insurance  System, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  System,  and  em- 
ployment taxes  and  trust  fund  operations  re- 
lating Do  those  systems.  More  specifically, 
the  juri»diction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  So- 
cial Security  shall  include  bills  and  matters 
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involving:  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Chapter  22  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act),  as  well 
as  provisions  in  title  Vn  and  title  XI  of  the 
Act  relating-  to  procedure  and  administration 
involving  the  Old-Age,  Survivors'  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  System. 

6.  The  Subcommittee  on  Trade  shall  con- 
sist of  14  Members.  9  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  5  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  shall  include  bills  and  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  relate  to  customs  and  customs  admin- 
istration including  tariff  and  import  fee 
structure,  classification,  valuation  of  and 
special  rules  applying  to  imports,  and  special 
tariff  provisions  and  procedures  which  relate 
to  customs  operation  affecting  exports  and 
imports;  import  trade  matters,  including  im- 
port impact,  industry  relief  from  injurious 
Imports,  adjustment  assistance  and  pro- 
grams to  encourage  competitive  responses  to 
imports,  unfair  import  practices  including 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty  provi- 
sions, and  import  policy  which  relates  to  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  supply;  com- 
modity agreements  and  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  including  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  and  implementation 
of  agreements  involving  tariff  and  nontariff 
trade  barriers  to  and  distortions  of  inter- 
national trade;  international  rules,  organiza- 
tions and  institutional  aspects  of  inter- 
national trade  agreements;  budget  author- 
izations for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission,  and 
U.S.  Trade  Representative;  and  special  trade- 
related  problems  involving  market  access, 
competitive  conditions  of  specific  industries, 
export  policy  and  promotion,  access  to  mate- 
rials in  short  supply,  bilateral  trade  rela- 
tions including  trade  with  developing  coun- 
tries, operations  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  trade  with  non-market  economies. 

Rule  9.  Subcommittee  Chairmen 
For  each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee, 
the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  Committee 
shall  nominate  to  the  Democratic  Caucus  of 
the  House  one  candidate  for  the  position  of 
subcommittee  chairman.  The  nominations 
shall  be  determined  in  the  manner  specified 
in  this  rule.  Democratic  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  have  the  right  In  order  to 
full  Committee  seniority  to  bid  for  -vacant 
subcommittee  chairmanships.  Such  bids 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  Committee.  If  the  caucus  re- 
jects a  subcommittee  chairmanship  bid.  the 
next  senior  Democratic  member  may  bid  for 
the  position  as  in  the  first  instance.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  who  serves  on  the 
Budget  Committee  shall  serve  as  a  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee.  A  subcommittee  chair- 
manship shall  not  be  considered  vacant  while 
the  subcommittee  chairman  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Rule  10.  Ex-Officio  Members  of  Subcommittees 
The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  may  sit  as  ex- 
officio  members  of  all  subcommittees.  They 
may  be  counted  for  purposes  of  assisting  in 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum  for  a  sub- 
committee. However,  their  absence  shall  not 
count  against  the  establishment  of  a  quorum 
by  the  regular  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Ex-offlcio  members  shall  neither  vote  in 
the  subcommittee  nor  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration for  purposes  of  determining  the  ratio 
of  the  subcommittee. 


Rule  II.  Subcommittee  Meetings 
Insofar  as  practicable,  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  and  its  subcommittees  shall  not 
conflict.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  and  other 
subcommittee  chairmen  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding,  wherever  possible,  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  Committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings. 

Rule  12.  Reference  of  Legislation  and 
Subcommittee  Reports 
Every  bill  or  other  measure  (except  reve- 
nue measures)  referred  to  the  Committee  or 
initiated  by  the  Committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  to 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  within  2 
weeks  from  the  date  of  its  receipt  by  the  full 
Committee;  unless  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
full  Committee,  consideration  is  to  be  by  the 
full  Committee.  A  subcommittee  shall,  with- 
in 3  legislative  days  of  the  referral,  acknowl- 
edge same  to  the  full  Committee. 

After  a  measure  has  been  pending  in  a  sub- 
committee for  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may 
make  a  request  in  writing  to  the  subcommiv 
tee  that  the  subcommittee  forthwith  report 
the  measure  to  the  full  Committee  with  its 
recommendations.  If  within  7  legislative 
days  after  the  Chairman's  written  request, 
the  subcommittee  has  not  so  reported  the 
measure,  then  there  shall  be  in  order  in  the 
full  Committee  a  motion  to  discharge  the 
subcommittee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  measure.  If  such  motion  is  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  full  Committee,  the 
measure  may  thereafter  be  considered  only 
by  the  full  Committee. 

No  measure  reported  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  considered  by  the  full  Committee 
unless  it  has  been  presented  to  all  Members 
of  the  full  Committee  at  least  2  legislative 
days  prior  to  the  full  Committee's  meeting, 
together  with  a  comparison  with  present 
law.  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  a  section-by-section  justifica- 
tion, and  a  draft  statement  of  the  budget  ef- 
fects of  the  measure  that  is  consistent  with 
the  requirements  for  reported  measures 
under  clause  7  of  Rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Rule  13.  Recommendation  for  Appointment  of 

Conferees 
Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (or  subcommittees)  which  handled  the 
substantive  legislation,  and  such  other  Com- 
mittee members  as  the  Chairman  may  des- 
ignate. Such  recommendation  shall  be  in  the 
order  of  their  subcommittee  seniority.  In 
making  recommendations  of  minority  mem- 
bers as  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall  consult 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

C.  HEARINGS 

Rule  14.  Witnesses 
In  order  to  assure  the  most  productive  use 
of  the  limited  time  available  to  question 
hearing  witnesses,  a  witness  who  is  sched- 
uled to  appear  before  the  full  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  at  least  24  hours  in  advance 
of  his  appearance  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony.  In  addition,  all  wit- 
nesses shall  comply  with  the  formatting  re- 
quirements of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. Failure  to  comply  with  the  24-hour  rule 
may  result  in  a  witness  being  denied  the  op- 
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portunity  to  testify  in  person.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  formatting  requirements 
may  result  in  a  witness'  statement  being  re- 
jected for  inclusion  in  the  published  hearing 
record.  A  witness  shall  limit  his  oral  presen- 
tation to  a  summary  of  his  position  and  shall 
provide  sufficient  copies  of  his  written  state- 
ment to  the  clerk  for  distribution  to  mem- 
bers, staff  and  news  media. 

Rule  15.  Questioning  of  Witnesses 
Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man for  that  purpose.  All  members  shall  be 
limited  to  five  minutes  on  the  initial  round 
of  questioning.  In  questioning  witnesses 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  the  Chairman 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  be 
recognized  first  after  which  members  who 
are  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  a  hear- 
ing will  be  recognized  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority  on  the  Committee.  Other  members 
shall  be  recognized  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  hearing.  In  recognizing 
members  to  question  witnesses,  the  Chair- 
man may  take  into  consideration  the  ratio 
of  majority  members  to  minority  members 
and  the  number  of  majority  and  minority 
members  present  and  shall  apportion  the  rec- 
ognition for  questioning  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  disadvantage  members  of  the  major- 
ity. 

Rule  16.  Records  of  Hearings 
An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  testimony  taken  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. The  staff  shall  transmit  to  a  witness  the 
transcript  of  his  testimony  for  correction 
and  immediate  return  to  the  Committee  of- 
fices. Only  changes  in  the  interest  of  clarity, 
accuracy  and  corrections  in  transcribing  er- 
rors will  be  permitted.  Changes  which  sub- 
stantially alter  the  actual  testimony  will 
not  be  permitted.  Members  shall  correct 
their  own  testimony  and  return  transcripts 
as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  thereof.  The 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may  order 
the  printing  of  a  hearing  without  the  correc- 
tions of  a  witness  or  Member  if  he  deter- 
mines that  a  reasonable  time  has  been  af- 
forded to  make  corrections  and  that  further 
delay  would  impede  the  consideration  of  the 
legislation  or  other  measure  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  hearing. 

A  witness  appearing  at  a  public  hearing,  or 
submitting  a  statement  for  the  record  of  a 
public  hearing,  or  submitting  written  com- 
ments in  response  to  a  published  request  for 
comments  by  the  Committee  must  provide 
the  Committee  with  a  list  of  any  clients  or 
persons,  or  any  organization  for  whom  the 
witness  appears.  Such  list  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Committee.  Oral  testi- 
mony and  statements  for  the  record,  or  writ- 
ten comments  in  response  to  a  request  for 
comments  by  the  Committee,  will  be  accept- 
ed only  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
corjwrations  or  associations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  one  of  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  or  subcommittee  involved. 
Written  statements  from  noncitlzens  may  be 
considered  for  acceptance  In  the  record  if 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  in  writing  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

Rule  17.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings 
The  provisions  of  clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  specifically  made  a  part  of  these  rules  by 
reference.  In  addition,  the  following  policy 
shall  apply  to  media  coverage  of  any  meet- 
ing of  the  full  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee: 
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1.  An  appropriate  area  of  the  Committee's 
bearing  room  will  be  designated  for  members 
of  the  media  and  their  equipment. 

2.  No  interviews  will  be  allowed  In  the 
Committee  room  while  the  Committee  is  in 
session.  Individual  interviews  must  take 
place  before  the  gavel  falls  for  the  convening 
of  a  meeting  or  after  the  gavel  falls  for  ad- 
journment. 

3.  Day-to-day  notification  of  the  next  day's 
electronic  coverage  shall  be  provided  by  the 
media  to  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee through  the  chief  counsel  or  some  other 
appropriate  designee. 

4.  Still  photography  will  be  permitted  dur- 
ing a  Committee  meeting  as  long  as  it  does 
not  distrupt  the  proceedings  or  block  the  vi- 
sion of  Committee  members  or  witnesses. 

5.  Klieg  lights  will  be  permitted  to  illu- 
minate the  hearing  room  only  during  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  following  the  Chair- 
man's initial  calling  of  the  Committee  to 
order. 

6.  Further  conditions  may  be  specified  by 
the  Chairman. 

D.  MARKUPS 
Rule  18.  Record  Votes 

A  record  vote  on  an  issue  shall  be  required 
on  the  request  of  a  member  which  is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  (i.e.. 
four  members  during  the  102d  Congress  i. 
Rule  19.  Reconsideration  of  Previous  Vote 

When  an  tunendment  or  other  matter  has 
been  disposed  of.  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any 
member  of  the  prevailing  side,  on  the  same 
or  next  day  on  which  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  present,  to  move  the  reconsider- 
ation thereof,  and  such  motion  shall  take 
precedence  over  all  other  questions  except 
the  consideration  of  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

When  a  paragraph  or  section  of  a  bill  being 
considered  for  purpose  of  amendment  has 
been  adopted,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  re- 
turn thereto  except  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

Rule  20.  Previous  Question 

The  Chairman  shall  not  recognize  a  mem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  previous 
question  unless  the  member  has  first  advised 
the  Chair  and  the  Committee  that  this  is  the 
puriwse  for  which  reL:ognition  is  being 
sought. 

Rule  21.  Official  Transcripts  of  Markups  arid 
Other  Committee  Meetings 

An  official  stenographic  transcript  shall  be 
kept  accurately  reflecting  all  markups  and 
other  meetings  of  the  full  Committee  and 
the  subcommittees,  whether  they  be  open  or 
closed  to  the  public.  This  official  transcript. 
marked  as  "uncorrected,"  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  Members  of  the  House,  or 
Members  of  the  Committee  together  with 
their  staffs,  in  the  full  Committee  or  sub- 
committee office.  Official  transcripts  shall 
not  be  removed  from  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee office.  If.  however,  (1)  in  the 
drafting  of  a  Committee  or  subcommittee  de- 
cision, the  Office  of  the  House  Legislative 
Counsel  or  (2)  in  the  preparation  of  a  Com- 
mittee report,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  determines  (in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  majority  and  mi- 
nority Committee  staff)  that  it  is  necessary 
to  review  the  official  transcript  of  a  markup 
such  transcript  may  be  released  upon  the 
signature  and  to  script  shall  be  returned  im- 
mediately after  its  review  in  the  drafting 
session. 

The  official  transcript  of  a  markup  or 
Committee  meeting  other  than  a  public 
hearing  shall  not  be  published  or  made  pub- 
lic in  any  way  except  by  a  majority  vote  of 


the  Committee.  Before  any  public  release  of 
the  uncorrected  transcript,  members  must  be 
givecn  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct 
their  remarks.  In  instances  in  which  a  steno- 
graphic transcript  is  kept  of  a  conference 
committee  proceeding,  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  rule  will  likewise  be  observed. 
Rule  22.  Publication  of  Decisions  and 
Legislative  Language 
A  press  release  describing  any  tentative  or 
final  decision  made  by  the  full  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee  on  legislation  under  consid- 
eration shall  be  made  available  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  no  later  than  the  next  day.  How- 
ever, the  legislative  draft  of  any  tentative  or 
final  decision  of  the  full  Committee  or  a  sub- 
compnittee  shall  not  be  publicly  released 
until  such  draft  is  made  available  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee. 

E.  STAFF 

Rule  23.  Supervision  of  Committee  Staff 
Tbe  staff  of  the  Committee,  both  profes- 
sional and  clerical,  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  except  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  5(d)  and  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  committee  expenses  and  staff; 
provided,  however,  that  the  chairman  of  each 
subcommittee  shall  have  the  right  to  select 
and  designate  at  least  one  professional  and 
one  clerical  staff  member  for  the  subcommit- 
tee subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. The  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall 
have  the  right  to  designate  one  staff  mem- 
ber. Said  staff  members  shall  be  com- 
pentated  at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  prescribed  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Compensation  shall  be 
provided  out  of  appropriated  amounts  rather 
than  statutory  amounts  allowed  the  full 
Conamittee. 

Rule  24.  Staff  Honoraria.  Speaking 
Engagements,  and  Unofficial  Travel 
Tliis  rule  shall  apply  to  all  majority  and 
minority  staff  of  the  Committee  and  its  sub- 
committees. 

a.  Honoraria. — Under  no  circumstances 
shall  a  staff  person  accept  the  offer  of  an 
honorarium.  This  prohibition  includes  the 
direction  of  an  honorarium  to  a  charity. 

b.  Speaking  engagements  and  unofficial  trav- 
el.^ 

il)  Advance  approval  required. — In  the  case 
of  all  speaking  engagements,  fact-finding 
trips,  and  other  unofficial  travel,  a  staff  per- 
son must  receive  approval  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee Chairman  (or.  in  the  case  of  the  mi- 
nority staff,  from  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member)  at  least  seven  calendar  days  prior 
to  the  event. 

(21  Request  for  approval. — A  request  for  ap- 
proval must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
full  Committee  Chairman  (or,  where  appro- 
priate, the  Ranking  Minority  Member)  in 
connection  with  each  speaking  engagement, 
fact-finding  trip,  or  other  unofficial  travel. 
Suoh  request  must  contain  the  following  in- 
formation: 

(ai  the  name  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion and  a  general  description  of  such  orga- 
nization (nonprofit  organization,  trade  asso- 
ciation, etc.); 

(S)  the  nature  of  the  event,  including  any 
relevant  information  regarding  attendees  at 
such  event; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  speaking  engagement, 
the  subject  of  the  speech  and  duration  of 
staff  travel,  if  any:  and 

ii)  in  the  case  of  a  fact-finding  trip  or 
international  travel,  a  description  of  the  pro- 


posed itinerary  and  proposed  agenda  of  sub- 
stantive issues  to  be  discussed,  as  well  as  a 
justification  of  the  relevance  and  importance 
of  the  faict-finding  trip  or  international  trav- 
el to  the  staff  member's  official  duties. 

(3)  Reasonable  travel  and  lodging  expenses. — 
After  receipt  of  the  advance  approval  de- 
scribed In  (1)  above,  a  staff  person  may  ac- 
cept reimbursement  by  an  appropriate  spon- 
soring organization  of  reasonable  travel  and 
lodging  expenses  associated  with  a  speaking 
engagement,  fact-finding  trip,  or  inter- 
national travel  related  to  official  duties,  pro- 
vided such  reimbursement  is  consistent  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
(In  lieu  of  reimbursement  after  the  event, 
expense!  may  be  paid  directly  by  an  appro- 
priate sponsoring  organization.)  The  reason- 
able travel  and  lodging  expenses  of  a  spouse 
(but  not!  children)  may  be  reimbursed  (or  di- 
rectly puid)  by  an  appropriate  sponsoring  or- 
ganization consistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  Trip  summary  and  report.— In  the  case  of 
any  reimbursement  or  direct  payment  asso- 
ciated with  a  facvfinding  trip  or  inter- 
national travel,  a  staff  person  must  submit, 
within  do  days  after  such  trip,  a  report  sum- 
marizing the  trip  and  listing  all  expenses  re- 
imbursed or  directLy  paid  by  the  sponsoring 
organization.  This  information  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  (or,  in  the  case  of 
the  minority  staff,  to  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member). 

c.  Waiver. — The  Chairman  (or,  where  appro- 
priate, the  Ranking  Minority  Member)  may 
waive  the  application  of  section  (b)  of  this 
rule  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  THE  102D  CON- 
GREBS 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,) 

Mr,  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance 
with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  hereby  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Conghessiojal  Re(X)RD  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  the 
102d  Congress  which  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  in  open  session  on  January  30, 
1991: 

Rules  OF  Procedure  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on 
THE  Budget 

1    (Adopted  January  30,  1991 ) 

MEETINGS 

Rule  1— Regular  Meetings* 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  2nd  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
11:00  a.m.,  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  dispense 
with  a  regular  meeting  when  he  determines 
there  is  no  business  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee,  provided  that  he  gives  written 
notice  to  that  effect  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  as  far  in  advance  of  the  regular 
meetinj  day  as  the  circumstances  permit. 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  cancelled  when 
they  confiict  with  meetings  of  either  party's 
caucus  or  conference. 

Rult  2 — Additional  and  Special  Meetings 

The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene  addi- 
tional meetings  of  the  Committee  as  he  con- 
siders necessary,  or  special  meetings  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  clause  2(c). 
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In  the  absence  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, the  Chairman  shall  provide 
written  or  verbal  notice  of  additional  meet- 
ings to  the  office  of  each  member  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  while  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion, and  at  least  3  days  in  advance  when 
Congress  is  not  in  session. 

Rule  3 — Open  Business  Meetings 

Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  Com- 
mittee business,  including  the  markup  of 
measures,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  Committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI, 
clause  2(g)(1).  No  person  other  than  members 
of  the  Committee  and  such  congressional 
staff  and  departmental  representatives  as 
they  may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  rule  shall  not 
apply  to  any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to 
matters  concerning  the  Internal  administra- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

Rule  4 — Quorums 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  No  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted and  no  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  unless  a  quorum  is  actually 
present. 

Rule  5 — Recognition 

Any  member,  when  recognized  by  the 
Chairman,  may  address  the  Committee  on 
any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter  under  con- 
sideration before  the  Committee.  The  time 
of  such  member  shall  be  limited  to  5  minutes 
until  all  members  present  have  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  comment. 

Rule  6 — Consideration  of  Business 

Measures  or  matters  may  be  placed  before 
the  Committee,  for  Its  consideration,  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

Rule  7— Procedure  for  Consideration  of  Budget 
Resolutions 

In  developing  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  the  Committee  shall  first  pro- 
ceed, unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Committee,  to  consider  budget  aggregates, 
functional  categories,  and  other  appropriate 
matters  on  a  tentative  basis,  with  the  docu- 
ment before  the  Committee  open  to  amend- 
ment; subsequent  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered to  aggregates,  functional  categories,  or 
other  appropriate  matters  which  have  al- 
ready been  amended  in  their  entirety. 

Following  adoption  of  the  aggregates, 
functional  categories,  and  other  matters,  the 
text  of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
incorporating  such  ag^rregates.  functional 
categories,  and  other  appropriate  matters 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  and  a 
final  vote. 

Rule  8—RoUcall  Votes 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had  upon 
the  request  of  at  least  one-fifth  of  those 
present. 

Rule  9— Proxies* 
Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  vote 
by  special  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  is 
in  writing,  asserts  that  the  member  is  absent 
on  official  business  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
designates  the  person  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization,  and  is  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto;  except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 


other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 
Rule  K^Parliamentarian  's  Status  Report  and 
Section  302  Status  Report 

(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  duty  under  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to 
advise  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the 
current  level  of  spending  and  revenues  as 
comjMired  to  the  levels  set  forth  In  the  latest 
agreed-upon  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  the  Committee  shall  advise  the 
Speaker  on  at  least  a  monthly  basis  when 
the  House  is  in  session  as  to  its  estimate  of 
the  current  level  of  spending  and  revenue. 
Such  estimates  shall  be  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Committee,  transmitted  to  the  Speak- 
er in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentarian's  Status 
Report,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  Committee  authorizes  the  Chairman, 
in  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  to  transmit  to  the  Speaker  the  Par- 
liamentarian's Status  Report  described 
above. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  duty  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to 
advise  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the 
current  level  of  spending  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  committees  as  compared  to  the  ap- 
propriate allocations  made  pursuant  \o  the 
Budget  Act  in  conformity  with  the  latest 
agreed-upon  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  the  Committee  shall,  as  necessary, 
advise  the  Speaker  as  to  its  estimate  of  the 
current  level  of  spending  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  appropriate  committees.  Such  esti- 
mates shall  be  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  and  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
in  the  form  of  a  Section  302  Status  Report. 

The  Committee  authorizes  the  Chairman, 
in  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  to  transmit  to  the  Speaker  the  Sec- 
tion 302  Status  Report  described  above. 

HEARINGS 

Rule  11— Announcement  of  Hearings 

The  Chairman  shall  publicly  announce  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  Com- 
mittee hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the 
commencement  of  that  hearing,  unless  he  de- 
termines there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  case  pub- 
lic announcement  shall  be  nwide  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

Rule  12 — Open  Hearings 

Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Committee 
or  any  of  its  Task  Forces  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  Committee  or  Task 
Force,  in  open  session  and  with  a  quorum 
present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that  hearing  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public  because 
disclosure  of  testimony,  evidence,  or  other 
matters  to  be  considered  would  endanger  the 
national  security  or  would  violate  any  law  or 
rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Committee  or  Task  Forces  may  by  the  same 
procedure  vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day 
of  hearing. 

For  the  purposes  of  House  Rule  XI.  clause 
2(g)  (2)  the  Task  Forces  of  the  Committee  are 
considered  to  be  subcommittees. 
Rule  13 — Quorums* 

For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony,  not 
less  than  two  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Rule  14— Time  for  Questioning  Witnesses 

Committee  members  shall  have  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  to  interrogate  each  witness 


until  such  time  as  each  member  who  so  de- 
sires has  had  an  opportunity  to  interrogate 
such  witness. 

After  all  members  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  ask  questions,  the  round  shall  begin  again 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

In  questioning  witnesses  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  may  be  recognized  first 
after  which  members  may  be  recognized  in 
the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing. 
Among  the  members  present  at  the  time  the 
hearing  is  called  to  order,  seniority  shall  be 
recognized.  In  recognizing  members  to  ques- 
tion witnesses,  the  Chairman  may  take  into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  majority  members 
to  minority  members  and  the  number  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  present  and 
shall  apportion  the  recognition  for  question- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disadvanta^ 
the  members  of  the  majority. 

Rule  15 — Subpoenas  and  Oaths 

In  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  clause 
2im).  subpoenas  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  or  of  any  member  of 
the  Committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  desigiiated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member. 

The  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  the  Chairman,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

Rule  16— Witnesses'  Statements 

So  far  as  practicable,  any  prepared  state- 
ment to  be  presented  by  a  witness  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  presentation,  and  shall 
be  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  advance  of  delivery. 

Rule  17— Committee  Prints 

All  Committee  prints  and  other  materials 
prepared  for  public  distribution  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  prior  to  any  dis- 
tribution, unless  such  print  or  other  mate- 
rial shows  clearly  on  its  face  that  it  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Committee. 

BROADCASTING 

Rule  IS— Broadcasting  of  Meetings  and 
Hearings 
It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to 
give  all  news  media  access  to  open  hearings 
of  the  Committee,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments and  limitations  set  forth  in  House 
Rule  XI.  clause  3.  Whenever  any  Committee 
business  meeting  is  open  to  the  public,  that 
meeting  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods 
of  coverage.  In  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  clause  3.  However,  radio,  television,  and 
still  camera  equipment  may  be  excluded 
from  the  Committee  room  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

STAFF 

Rule  19— Committee  Staff 
(a)  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Committee, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs, the  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  by  the  Chairman. 

Committee  staff  shall  not  be  assigned  any 
duties  other  than  those  pertaining  to  Com- 
mittee business,  and  shall  be  selected  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or  age,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  respective  positions. 

All  Committee  staff  shall  be  entitled  to  eq- 
uitable treatment,  including  comparable  sal- 
aries, facilities,  access  to  official  Committee 
records,  leave,  and  hours  of  work. 
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(b)  In  addition  to  the  staff  provided  in 
paragrraph  (a)  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  select  and  deslgrnate  an  associate 
staff  member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  that  member.  Such  staff  member  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate,  determined  by  the 
member,  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
maximum  established  in  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; provided  That  no  member  shall  appoint 
more  than  one  person  pursuant  to  these  pro- 
visions; provided  further,  that  members  des- 
i^atlng  a  staff  member  under  this  sub- 
section must  certify  by  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man that  the  employee  is  needed  and  will  be 
utilized  for  Committee  work. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  staff  provided  in  the 
above  paragraphs,  the  Chairman  shall  ap- 
point no  fewer  than  five  staff,  recommended 
by  the  minority  members,  who  shall  provide 
staff  aissistance  to  the  minority  members. 

Rule  20— Staff  Supervision 
Staff  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  establish  and  assign  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  delegate  such  authority  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  fix  and  adjust  staff 
salaries  (in  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI. 
clause  6(c))  and  job  titles,  and,  in  his  discre- 
tion, arrange  for  their  specialized  training. 

Staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  Committee. 
who  may  delegate  such  authority  as  they 
deem  appropriate. 

COMMITTEE  RECORDS 

Rule  21 — Preparation  and  Maintenance  of 
Committee  Records 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
made  of  all  hearings. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
recorded  In  a  journal  which  shall,  among 
other  things,  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  de- 
manded. 

Members  of  the  Committee  shall  correct 
and  return  transcripts  of  hearings  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  receipt  thereof. 

Any  witness  may  examine  the  transcript  of 
his  own  testimony  and  make  grammatical  or 
technical  changes  that  do  not  substantially 
alter  the  record  of  testimony. 

The  Chairman  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
hearing  record  without  the  corrections  of 
any  member  or  witness  if  he  determines  that 
such  member  or  witness  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  time  for  corrections,  and  that 
further  delay  would  seriously  impede  the 
Committee's  responsibility  for  meeting  Its 
deadlines  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

Transcripts  of  hearings  and  meetings  may 
be  printed  if  the  Chairman  decides  it  is  ap- 
propriate, or  if  a  majority  of  the  members  so 
request. 

Rule  22 — Access  to  Committee  Records 

(a)  The  Chairman  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  public  inspection  of  roll- 
call  votes  and  to  provide  access  by  members 
to  Committee  records  (in  accordance  with 
House  Rule  XI,  clause  2(e)). 

Access  to  classified  testimony  and  infor- 
mation shall  be  limited  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  House  Budget  Committee  staff 
and  stenographic  reporters  who  have  appro- 
priate security  clearance. 

Notice  of  the  receipt  of  such  information 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Committee  members. 
Such  information  shall  be  kept  in  the  Com- 
mittee safe,  and  shall  be  available  to  mem- 
bers In  the  Committee  office. 

(b)  *The  records  of  the  Committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 


tion shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in 
accordance  with  Rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Chairman 
shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otharwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of 
the  Committee. 

APPLICABILiry  OF  HOUSE  RULES 

Rule  23— Applicability  of  House  Rules 
Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein,  the 
Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  mo- 
tion to  recess  from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of 
higH  privilege. 

CONFEREES 

Rule  24 — Appointment  of  Conferees 
Mfcjority  party  members  recommended  to 
the  Speaker  as  conferees  shall  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chairman  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  Committee.  The  Chairman  shall  rec- 
ommend  such  minority  party  members  as 
conferees  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  mi- 
nority party,  provided  that  the  rec- 
ommended party  representation  shall  be  in 
approximately  the  same  proportion  as  that 
in  the  Committee. 

FOOTNOTE 
"Written  rule  required  by  House. 


I  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unainimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hitter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  19,  20,  and  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNULTY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Torres,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dellums,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fcxjlietta,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Waters,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WOLPE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr.  Moody,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  CLINGER. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Qallegly. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  nine  instances. 

Mr.  Oox. 

Mr.  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  OoBLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS, 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Oekas. 

Mr.  9ALLENGER. 

Mr.  Qreen  of  New  York. 

Ms.  BOS-LEHTINEN. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  ROEMER. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Qardin. 

Mr.  ttOE. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY. 

Mr.  Bilbray. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  ViSCLOSKY. 
Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Richardson. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
foUowe: 

S.  348.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to 
March  18,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


It  the  re- 
;o  include 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19,  1991 

Mr.    McEWEN.    Madam    Speaker, 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
J  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  59, 
102d  Congress,  the  House  stands  ad- 
journed until  12:00  noon.  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1991. 
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Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes p.m.)  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  59,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  February  19, 
1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERNING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  various  House  committees  concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized 
by  them  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1990,  in  connection  with  foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-384,  axe  els  follows: 


at  the  re- 
to  include 


AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR  1  AND 

JUNE  30,  1990 


Date 

Country 

Per 

diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  ot  Membet  or  emoloyee 

Arnvai 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eguivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency^ 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
egurvalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      eQui»alefit 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equwileiit 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Hon  Augustus  F  Hawkins 

4/5 
4/5 

4/17 
4/17 
4/17 
4/17 

England  

England  

England  



446  00 
446  00 
446  00 
446  00 

65  00 
6500 
65.00 
65.00 

511  00 

Hon  Carole  Stringer  

Hon  Beth  Buehlmann 

V5 

Hon  Teiesita  Schroeder 

4/5 

511.00 

Committee  total 

1.784  00 

260  00 

2.044.00 

>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

Note  —Addendum  to  2d  quarter  report  covering  the  period  Apr  1  to  June  30,  1990  Expenses  incurred  in  England  which  were  not  available  at  the  lime  of  ttie  2d  ouarter  reporting 
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US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT. 


Date 


Per  d«mi 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


e  following 

Speaker's 

referred  as 

piration  date 
t  of  1950  to 
«e  on  Bank- 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


Visit  to  Iceland,  Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway.  July 
1-8,  1990: 
Hon  Dennis  M.  Hertel 


Hon  Jim  Courter 


Ms.  Marilyn  A.  Elrod 


Mr  William  A.  Andahazy 


Delegation  espenses 

Visit  to  Meuco,  July  1-6,  1990: 

Hon.  Ike  Skelton  

Mr.  An:hie  0.  Barrett 

Delegation  expenses  

Visit  to  Germany,  Aug  1-3,  1990: 

Hon  Marvin  Leath  

Comnwrcial  transportation  

Visit  to  Swilnrtand,  Aug.  5-9,  1990: 

Hon.  H.  Martin  Lancaster     

Visit  to  Germany  and  Italy,  Aug  2S-Sept  4,  1990 
Hon.  Ttwrnas  M.  Foglietta 

Visit  to  Japan  and  Korea,  Aug.  31-Sept  2,  1990 
Hon  Ike  Skelton 

Hon  Solmon  P  Orti/  

Mr  Archie  0  Banett       .       . 

Visit  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Aug    2S-Sept    4, 

1990: 

Hon.  Mannn  leath    

Commercial  transportation   

Mr.  Peter  M.  Stefles ...,„ 

Commercial  transxrtation  

Mr  William  T  fleshman     

Comnwn:ial  transportation   


Committee  total 


7/1 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/1 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/1 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/1 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/4 

7/1 
7/1 
7/1 

8/1 


7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/8 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/8 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/8 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/8 
7/6 

7/6 
7/6 
7/6 


8^5 

8/9 

8/21 

8/29 

8/29 

9/4 

8/28 

&/31 

8/31 

9/2 

tni 

8/31 

sni 

9/2 

8/28 

m\ 

8/31 

9/2 

8/31 

9/4 

"  il2i 

9/2 

■■'a/27 

9/2 

Iceland 
Finland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Iceland 
Finland 
Sweden 
Non>ay 
Iceland 
Finland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Iceland 
Finland 
Sweden 
Nomay 
Sweden 

Mexico 
Mexico  . 
Mexico 


^3        Germany 


Switzerland 


Germany  . 
Italy      .... 


Japan 

Korea 

Japan 

Korea 

Japan  . 

Korea 


United  K'ngdom 
United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'H  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equn»lent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


364  00 
237  00 
630  00 
464  00 
364  00 
237  00 
630  00 
464  00 
364  00 
237  00 
630  00 

454  oa 

364  00 
237.00 
630  00 
464  00 


760  00 
760  00 


1,100  00 

1.463  00 
225  00 

723  00 
390  00 
723  00 
390  00 
723  00 
390  00 


1,463  00 
1,645.00 


1,173  00 


18.708  00 


291.51 


22416 


4.803  20 


UJ2 


5.774  00 

■3^366  00 


3.366.00 


2(7.06 


21706 


17,553.36 


923  95 


LIS  ASPIN,  Chairman.  Jan  28,  1991. 


US.  dollar 
eduniltnt 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


364  00 
237.00 
630.00 
464  00 
364  00 
237  00 
630  00 
464  00 
364  00 
237  00 
630  00 
464.00 
364.00 
237  00 
630.00 
464.00 
29151 

760  00 
760.00 
282  48 

4*)12d 

1,100  00 

1.463  00 
225  00 

723  00 
390  00 
723.00 
390.00 
723  00 
390  00 

1,750  06 
5,774  00 
1.932  06 
3366.00 
1,173.00 
3,366.00 

37,16531 
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Date 

Per 

diemi 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Njme  of  Membef  u  employn 

Arrival 

Departure 

Country 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency ? 

US,  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency          or  US,  cur- 
rency' 

US,  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equwalent 
rency          or  US,  cur- 
rency? 

US,  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency          or  US,  cur- 
rency ? 

Wsit  to  Pinimi.  Nov  «-10.  1990 

Wjnw  L  Nelson  

11/4 

11/10 

11/10 

U/7 

li/29 

12/2 

11/29 

12/2 

11/29 

12/2 

11/29 

lZ/2 

11/29 

12/2 

!  1/29 

12/2 

11/29 

12/2 

11/29 

12/2 

11/29 

12/2 

11/29 

12/4 

12/12 
12/15 
12/19 

12/12 
12/15 
12/19 

12/12 
12/15 
12/19 

12/13 
12/15 
12/17 
12/13 
12/15 
12/17 
12/13 
12/15 
12/17 
12/13 
12/15 
12/17 
12/13 
12/15 
12/17 

12/18 
12/18 

Panama 
Panama  

1,092  00 

1,092  00 

54500 

1,455  00 

65100 
1.455  00 

65100 
1.455  00 

65100 
1.455  00 

65100 
1,455  00 

65100 
1,455  00 

65100 
1455  00 

65100 
1,455  00 

65100 
1,455  00 

65100 

1092  00 

Comiwiciil  Tnnspodition  

.      .  .                651 00 

651  00 

RoDert  S.  Rjiijel   

11/4 

11/4 

11/2* 
11/19 
11/24 
11/29 
11/24 
11/29 
11/24 
11/29 
U/24 
11/29 
11/24 
11/29 
11/24 
11/29 
11/24 
11/29 
11/24 
11/29 
11/24 
11/29 

12/10 
12/12 
12/15 

■12/10 
12/12 
12/15 

12/10 
12/12 
12/15 

12/11 
12/13 
12/15 
12/11 
12/13 
12/15 
12/11 
12/13 
12/15 
12/11 
12/13 
12/15 
12/U 
12/13 
12/15 

12/18 
12/18 



1  092  00 

Panama  ,... 

651,00 

65100 

WiUijm  T.  FlejMnjn 

54500 

•4 -"— 

United  Kingdom  

*usina        ,. . 

United  Kingdom   .,       

Austria        ,. 

651,00 

fiSIOd 

Visit  to  United  Kiniijoffl  ind  Austni.  No*   2«- 
Dec  2,  1990: 
Hon.  Nomjn  Sisisky 

1  455  00 

.                           65100 

Hon.  Rchjnl  Riy 

1  455  00 

651  m 

Hon,  Herteit  H.  Batemim  

United  Kingr 
Austria 
United  Kingt 
Austria 
United  Kingd 
Austria 
United  Kingd 
Austria 
United  Kjngd 
Austria 

cm  

1  455  00 

651  00 

Hon.  H.  Hjitin  Lancjstef 

bm  

1  455  (10 

bm  ..„    „.„ 

651  00 

Hon  Jimcs  H  Bilbny 

1  455  00 

' 

651  00 

Mef  C.  Scrwnef 

bm    

1  455  00 

651  00 

Karen  S,  Heath   

bm   

1  455  00 

65100 

Georiia  C  Ostermen    

United  Kingdom   

1  455  00 

Austria 
United  Kingt 
Austria 
United  Kingd 

- 

651  00 

Ronald  J  Barte* 

bm  

- - 

1  455  00 

65100 

Delejation  npenses 

bm _ __  

400  26 

4  710  50 

5  11076 

Austria          „ 

Philippines   

■"™*"'* 

68  65 

68  65 

Visit  to  the  PItilippints,  Japan  and  Korea.  Dec 

10-19.  1990 
Hon  Rictiard  Ray _... 

75  00 
205  50 
769  50 

75  00 
205  50 
769  50 

75  00 
205  50 
769  50 

378  00 
324  00 
108  00 
378  00 
324  00 
108  00 
378  00 
324  00 
108  00 
378  00 
324  00 
108  00 
378  00 
324  00 
108  00 

3  75 

3  75 

28  89150 

7500 

Japan      .  ., 
Korea      ... 

20550 

76950 

Commercial  transportation 

3.655,00 

3665.00 

Mchaei  A.  VKest _ 

Piiiiippines 
lapan     

- ■• 

7500 

20550 

769.50 

3.655.00 

7500 

Commencal  transportation 

Philiipines 
lapan 
Korea     J 

.   .                  3665  00 

Peter  M.  Stettes    

205  50 

769  50 

Commencal  transportation 

Italy     

" "■■• 

- -. 

3  655  00 

■if.i.'.m 

Visit  to  Italy.  Turlcy.  and  Germany.  Dec   11-17. 

1990: 

Hon.  Bewrty  B.  Byron  

xnin 

Turliey     ,.., 
Gemiany  .., 

374  00 

108  00 

Hon  Oacn  B.  Pickett    

Italy 

378  00 

Turkey     

Germany  ... 

324  00 

108  00 

Hon  Gene  Taylor  

Italy     

378.00 

3MM 

Turkey    

Germany  ... 

Italy      

Turkey    

Germany  ... 

Italy      

Turkey    

in  60 

Karen  S.  Heath    _... 

- 

%nea 

324  00 

in  00 

Wnia  B,  Moore  „ 

- - 

37J.00 

32400 



Gennany  ... 
Bahamas 



- 

in  00 

Visit  to  Bahamas.  Dec  18,  1990 

James  C  Waters  

m 

tdwrt  J,  Holton    

Bahamas 

7  7^ 

Committee  total 

13,34826 

4,77915 

47,018  91 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  kidging  and  meals 

'It  toreign  currency  1$  used,  enter  U,S  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  usefl,  enter  amount  eipended 
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Date 


Per  diem  1 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Memper  or  empkiyee 

Arrival 

Departure 

P  AMiURse 

10/25 

10/27 

Commercial  transportation    

11/24 

11/30 

Commeicm  transportation 

S.  JMtoss 

11/5 

11/7 

11/7 

11/10 

11/10 

11/13 

11/13 

11/15 

11/15 

11/17 

Commercial  transportation 

Hoa  D  Bmutef 

U/26 

11/30 

Cammeiciil  transportation       

Hon  H  Bcrman                            

11/25 
11/30 

11/30 

12/2 

Military  transportation 

Total _. 

S  B«tiHi 

11/29 

11/30 

Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 

Foreign  cur- 

equivalent 

rency 

or  US  cur- 

rency' 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland  .     .. 

Hungary 

C;echosiov3lia 

Poland 
Belgium 

United  Kingdom  , 

United  Kingdom 
Morocco 


11/29 

11/30 

12/2 

12/3 

12/4 

12/6 

11/30 

12/2 

12/3 

12/4 

12/7 

12/9 

12/6 

12/7 

Kenya 


Taniania 


Mozambique 
South  Africa 


482  00 

I  746  00 

586  00 
472  00 
684  00 
328  00 
482  00 

1,164  00 

1  746  00 
330  00 


2.670  20 
3.672  00 


5.149  00 
2,237  00 


5,020  00 


13,728,20 


3  616.00 

"")243'ob 

352  00 
444  00 


482  00 

2,670,20 

1.746.00 

3.672.00 

SK.00 

472.00 

6U.0O 

32800 

482.00 

5,149.00 

1.164.00 

1.746.00 

330  00 

21,748,20 
616.00 

243.00 

4a  JO 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US.  cur- 
rency' 


1.092.00 

6S100 

1.092.00 

esi.oo 

M5.00 
651.00 


1.(55  00 

651.00 
1,455.00 

651.00 
1,455  00 

65100 
1.455  00 

65100 
1,455.00 

65100 
1,455.00 

65100 
1,455.00 

65100 
1,455  00 

65100 
1,455  00 

65100 

5,110  76 

68  65 


75  00 

20550 

769  50 

3,665  00 

75  00 

205,50 

769.50 

3,655,00 

75  00 

205  50 

769,50 

3,665  00 


378  00 
324  00 

378  00 
324  00 
108  00 
378  00 
324  00 
108  00 
37800 
324  00 
108  00 
37800 
324  00 
108  00 

3  75 

3  75 

47,01891 


U  S,  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

482  00 

2,670  20 

1,74600 

3,67200 

586  00 

472,00 

684,00 

328  00 

482  00 

5.14900 

1.164,00 

2,237  00 

1.746  00 

330,00 


21,748,20 
61600 


243  00 


352  00 
444  00 
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Date 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Otiwr  purwsts 


Total 


Name  ot  Memlier  or  employee 


Arrival        Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent       Foreign  cur- 
or  U,S,  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivaleni 
rency  or  US,  cur- 

rency' 


Foreign  cyr- 
rency 


US  dollar 
eciuivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Commercial  transportation 
II  Brady     


Military  transpoilation 
R  Bush    


Total 


Commercial  transpoflation  . 
N  Carman 


Commercial  transportation  . 
F  M  Ctiamtwrs  


Commercial  transportation 

Total       

A,  Ounn-Mouton  


Commercial  transportation  , 
J  Eliason    

Commercial  transportation  . 

Military  transportation  

M  Ennis  

Commercial  transportation  , 


Total 


Commercial  transportation 


Military  transportation  

D  F  Fascell    

Military  transportation 

D  Finn  

Commercial  transoortation 
B  Ford 


Total 


Commercial  transportation  . 
M  Goodman 


Commercial  transportation 
R  Hattiaway  


Commercial  transportation  , 
G  Ingram  

Commercial  transportation  , 
D  Jarvi 

Commercial  transportation 

Total     _ 

R  Jenkins  


Commercial  transportation 
G  Kapen  


Commercial  transportation 
Hon  T,  lantos         


Total 


Commercial  transportation  , 
0  latorre    


Commercial  transportation 
D  Lautman  


12/9 


11/25 
11/30 


12/1 


12/14 


11/29 


10/25 


11/20 


11/24 


12/2 
12/7 


11/29 


12/11 


11/30 
12/2 


11/5 

11/7 

11/7 

11/10 

11/10 

11/13 

11/13 

11/15 

11/15 

11/17 

11/5 

11/7 

11/7 

11/10 

11/10 

11/15 

11/15 

11/20 

11/20 

11/26 

12/6 

12/10 

12/10 

12/12 

12/12 

12/19 

12/19 

12/20 

12/20 

12/21 

12/22 

12/22 

12/7 


11/8 

11/10 

11/14 

11/10 
11/13 
11/17 

11/17 

11/18 

11/25 

11/31 

ll/?5 
11/30 

11/30 
12/2 

12/1 
12/13 

12/9 
12/14 

11/5 
11/7 
11/10 
11/15 

11/7 
11/10 
11/15 
11/20 

11/25 
11/26 
11/28 

11/26 
11/28 
12/1 

11/7 

11/10 

11/13 

li/lO 
11/13 
11/19 

12/15 

12/23 

lOrt 

10/10 

11/8 

11/9 

11/9 

11/12 

11/12 

11/14 

11/14 

11/18 

11/18 

11/21 

11/8 

11/9 

11/9 

11/12 

11/12 

11/14 

11/14 

11/18 

11/18 

11/23 

11/10 

11/11 

11/11 

11/23 

11/23 

11/24 

12/6 
12/13 


United  Kingdom  . 
Morocco     


12/14      China 


1.74600 
330  00 

31.27816 


5.332  00 


70  69 


5.009  16 


5.402  69 


12/16      Hong  Konj 


Swtorland  .  . . 

Hungary 

Czechoslovaha 

Poland    , 

Belgium  


Ptiilippines  , 

Singapore    , 

Ttiailand 

Laos 

Hong  Kong  , 


4.431,00 
US.00 


sie.oo 


442  DC 


472.00 
684.00 
321.00 
«2D0 


639.00 

880  00 

750  00 

1,476  00 


5.14900 


5,645  04 


177.47 


11.686  00 


10.97151 


Senegal    „.. 

Guinea       _. 

Ivory  Coast  

Liberia       „ 

Gambia 
United  Kingdom 

Belgium    


780  00 


10/27      Belgium 


Hungary   

Czectioslovaliia 
Poland 


5.994.00 
1.928.00 


1405.00 


301.33 
1.66000 


100.00 
97.00 


348  00 
684  00 

613  00 


I.623i0 


2.670.20 


5.332  00 

1.746.00 

330  00 

1.348  J5 
10.4 1U5 

442  00 

4.43100 

586  00 

47200 

684  00 

328  00 

48200 

5.149  00 

51600 

639  00 

1.057.47 

750.00 

1,476,00 

5.64504 

22.65751 

780  00 

30133 

1.66000 

100  00 

97  00 

5.994  00 

1.92800 

1.623  50 


405  OC 
2.670i0 
348.00 
684  00 
752  00 


139.00 


12J60.33 


4.293  7G 


139  00 


C;echoslovalu3 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 
Moraco    

cmZZZZZ 


Ptiilippines 

Singapon  

Thailand  

Laos  _ 


456.00 

—  —- 
330  JX) 


516.00 
639.00 

tto.oo 

750.00 

9.164  00 


2.91300 


3,480.00 
"17747 


11/26      Hong  Kong. 


Italy     

Switnrtand  . 
Belgium  

Singapore  .. 

Thailand  

Laos 


Thailand  „. 

United  Kingdom 


1.476  00 

iiaM 

436.50 

mw 

528.00 
750.00 

siioiid 

Tue'db 


5.640M 

17757 

"2:94300 
5  478  00 
3466  00 


6.480  SO 


23.228  01 


France 

Tunisia 

Jordan 

Egypt 

Israel 

France 
Tunisia  . 
Jordan  .. 
Egypt 
Israel  .   . 

Gemany 
Hungary 
Romania 


12/2        Hungary 


245.00 
408.00 
350iS 
654  JO 
540.00 


245  00 
408  00 
350i5 
654.50 
900.00 


237.00 
2i62.00 


6323.00 


6J23.0e 


Mall  .. 
Kenya 


11/30      Kenya 


1.566  00 


94000 
1.092.00 


961600 


1.707.00 


17.29303 


45600 
2.91300 
2.037  00 

i!7«:o(i 

330  00 

iBiboo 

3^48000 
51600 
639  00 

1.057  47 

750.00 

15,73447 

1.476  00 
5.64004 

735.00 

436  50 

5.523  50 

639.00 

705  47 

750.00 

2.94300 

80000 

5.47800 

1.11600 

3.466  00 

29.708.5! 

24500 
408  00 
350.25 
654  50 
540  00 

6323  00 
245.00 
40800 
350.25 
654.50 
900  00 

6J2300 
237  M 

2.262.00 


„._ 78,36 

216  74         ,     ,  , 

295  10 

7  332  86 

I2  867  7< 

7(1  l«M 

1.566  00 
1. 707.00 

940  00 
1.092  00 
5.35310 

61600 


3258 
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Date 


Per  diemi 


Transporlatton 


Other  purposes 


Total 


J  Ml 


Namt  ot  Memlier  «  employee 


Commercisl  ttanspoftalicn 

Total   

R.  McBrale  


Commercial  transportation 
F  Marsliall 

Commercial  transportation 
Hon.  J.  Meyers 


Military  transportation  . 
N.  Mims  

Military  transportation 

Total  


K.B  Moand 


Commercial  transportation 
S.  Mofrison  


Commercial  transportation 
K.  Nakamura 


Commercial  transtiortation 

Total  - 

R.S  Oliver  


Commercial  transportation 


Military  transportation 

Comnwrciat  transportation 
W  Oinns 


Total 


Commercial  transportation 
B  Paoto 


Commercial  transportation 


Total 

Hon  D  Payne 


Commercial  transportation 
H  Peel  


Commercial  transportation 
M  Poloyac 

Commercial  transportation 


Total 


*.  Poaell 


Commercial  transportation 
M  Quarteman         - 


Arrival        Departure 


Couitiy 


us  dollar 
Foreign  Cbf-       equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency? 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency? 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency? 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


12/2 

12/4 

11/30 

12/3 

12/7 

12/6 

12/9 


11/5 

11/7 

11/10 

11/13 

11/15 

12/13 

11/25 ' 
11/30 

11/25 
11/30 


12/2 
12/7 

12/10 
12/12 
12/21 

11/4 

11/6 

11/7 

11/10 

U/13 


11/5 
11/6 
11/8 

11/25 
11/30 
12/8 
12/11 


12ft 
12/7 
12rt 
12/11 
12/12 


12/13 
12/14 
12/16 
12/18 
12/19 

11/5 

11/7 

lUlO 

IU13 

11/15 


12/15 
12/19 
12/20 

11/4 

11/6 

11/7 

11/10 

11/13 

11/lS 

11/27 


11/4 

11/e 

11/7 
11/10 
11/13 
11/15 

IM 


12/3 
!2,'6 
12/2 
12/1 
!2/9 
12/7 
12/11 


11/7 

11/10 
11/13 
11/15 
11/17 


11/30 
12/2 


11/30 
12/2 


12/6 

12/13 

12/12 
12/19 
12/22 

11/6 

11/7 

11/10 

11/13 

11/15 


11/6 
11/8 
11/11 

11/30 
12/8 
12/1! 
12/12 


12/7 

12/9 

12/11 

12/12 

12/13 


12/U 
12/16 
12/18 
12/19 
12/20 

11/7 

11/10 

11/13 

11/15 

11/17 


12/19 
12/20 
12/2! 

!!/6 

11/7 

11/10 

11/13 

11/15 

11/17 

12/5 


11/6 

11/7 

11/10 

11/13 

11/15 

11/16 


Tanzania 


McramciQje 
South  Atro  . 


Sw'lzerlani)  .. 

Hungary 

Czechoslovaks 

Poland  1... 

Belgium  I.. 


12/17      Hail- 


United  Kirgd4m  . 
Morocco       ..     . 


United  Kingdfm  . 
Morocco        


Mali 
Kenya 


France  ..  .. 
Angola  ..  . . 
United  Kingdati  . 

Germany  ..  .. 
Smtierlana  ..  .. 
Hungary  .  .. 
Ciecnosiovai^ 
Poland  ..._._ 


France  

Austria  . 
France 


United  Kingd»m  . 

MofXCO         4  .... 

Algeria  .. 

Soain    -. 


Israel    .. 

Egypt    . 

Jordan 

Syria 

Saudi  Arabi^ 


Oman   . 
Yemen 
Israel    . 
iorflan 
Israel 


k 


Switzerland  .    . 
Hungary       .    . 
Czechoslovaia 
Poland        »   . 
Belgium    .  1... 


Ivory  Coast 

Liberia  

Gambia  


Ge'many      .    . 
Swritzenand  . 
Hungary       .,     . 
Czecnoslovalla 
Poland        ..    . 
Belgium       .   . 

Yugoslavia  ,    . 


Germany 

Switzerland 

Hungary 

Poland 
Germany 


12/10      Senegal  


3  243C 


352  00 
444  00 


5  253  00 


586  00 
522  00 
684  00 
328  00 
482  00 


6.754  00 


940  CO 
1092  00 

502  00 

1.645  00 

24100 

474  00 
293  00 
522  00 
584  00 
328  00 


6.72100 


245  00 
217  00 
980  00 

1.746  00 

1.320  00 

357  00 

280  00 


227  00 
480  00 
42175 
202  00 
199  00 


6.674  75 


586.00 
472  00 
684  00 
328  00 
482  00 


4.268  00 


3491.00 


474  00 
31285 
522  00 
684  00 
328  00 
482  00 

1458  00 


5.332.00 


12,574  10 


5.149.00 


5.687  00 


5.535.10 


6.633  0 


3,078.00 


15.246.10 


3.0S4.00 


1.922  10 


4.97610 


5.149  00  i 


12.497.30 


7.267.00 


5.23100 

15120 

5.068  40 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency? 


243  00 


352  00 
444  00 


5.332  00 


17.827.10 


586  00 
522.00 
68400 
328  00 
482  00 
5.149  00 


5 

38.000 

538  00 

1,746  00  

1  746  00 

330  00   



330  00 

1.746  00  

1  746  00 

330  00   

330  00 



12.44100 


940  00 

1.092  00 

5.53510 

502  00 

1.645  00 

24100 

6.633  00 

474  00 

293  00 

522  00 

684  00 

328  00 

3.078  00 


21.967  10 


245.00 

217  00 

980  00 

3,054  00 

1.746  00 

1  320  00 

357  00 

280  00 

"1.922  10 
227  00 
480  00 
42175 
202  00 
199  00 


11.65085 


205  00 

410  00 

681  00   . 

193  00   

205  00 

410  00 

...                681 00 

_.  .      .        193  00 

227  00 

.._ .       227  00 

7.34830 

..._ 7.348  30 

58600 
472.00 
684  00 
328  00 
482  00 
5.149  00 


16.765  30 


49100 


7.267  00 

47400 

312  85 

522  00 

684  00 

328  00 

48200 

5.231.00 

1.609  20 

5.068  40 


4.75185 

17.717  60 

22  469  45 

474  00 
312  86 
522  00 

328  00 
234  00 

780^00 

474  00 

312  86 

522  00 

684  00 

..„ 684  00 

3.130^00 

328  00 

234  00 

3  130  00 

780  00 
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us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


2«3  00 


352  00 
444  00 


5.332  00 


17.827,10 


586  00 
522.00 
68400 
328  00 
48200 
5,149  00 


538  00 

1.74600 

330  00 

1.746  00 
330  00 


12.44100 


940  00 

1.092  00 

5.53510 

502  00 

1.645  00 

24100 

6.633  00 

474  00 

293  00 

522  00 

684  00 

328  00 

3.078  00 


21.967  10 


245,00 

217  00 

98000 

3,054  00 

1,746  00 

1  320  00 

357  00 

280  00 

1,922  10 
227  00 
480  00 
42175 
202  00 
199  00 


11.650  85 


205  00 
410  00 
681  00 
193  00 
227  00 

7.348  30 
586.00 
47200 
684  00 
328  00 
482  00 

5.14900 


16.765  30 


49100 


7.267  00 

47400 

312  85 

522  00 

684  00 

328,00 

482,00 

5.231,00 

1.609  20 

5.068  40 


22.469  45 


474  00 
31286 
522  00 
684  00 
328  00 
234  00 
3,130  00 
780  00 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Commercial  transportation  , 
Total  


F  Record    

Commercial  transportation 
A.  Roberts  


Military  transportation 
JW  Roberts 

Military  transportation 
S,  Roth 


M  Sletjinjer 

Commercial  transportation  . 

Hon  I  Smith  


Militaiy  transportation 

Military  transportation 
Total 

Hon  S  Sola7  , 


Commercial  transportation  . 


J  l*t)er   

Military  transportation 
S  Weissman   


Commercial  transportation 
R  Wilson 


Commercial  transportation  . 
Total  


Date 


Per  diem  I 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


^i»al 

Departure 

12/10 

12/12 

12/12 

12/19 

12/19 

12/20 

12/20 

12/21 

12/22 

12/22 

Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US,  dollar 
egyivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
eguwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


12/15 


11/25 
11/30 


.„ 11/25 

11/30 

~~'-  11/9 
11/11 
11/14 
11/14 
11/19 
Commercial  transportation  

Total  

R  Scheunemann 11/5 

11/7 
11/10 
11/15 
11/20 
Commercial  transportation 

D  Sctilieker  11/25 

11/30 
Military  transportation   

E  Schwart!  12/18 

12/19 
12/21 
12/24 
12/24 
Commercial  transportation  

Total    - 


11/27 

11/9 
11/12 
11/15 
11/17 

11/24 
11/30 


11/9 

11/11 
11/14 
11/14 
11/19 

12/18 

12/19 
12/21 
12/24 
12/24 
Commercial  transportation  

Total    

I  Spalatin  10/6 

Commercial  transportation 

11/25 
11/27 

Commercial  transportation 

Hon  R  Tomcelli      11/30 

12/2 
12/3 
12/5 
12/7 
Commercial  transportation  

Total  „ 


Guinea     

Ivory  Coast  

Liberia      

Gambia   

United  Kingdom 


11/11 
11/13 
11/14 
11/19 
11/20 


12/18 
12/21 
12/24 
12/24 
12/24 


11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 


12/23      Thailand 


11/30  United  Kingdom 

11/2  Morocco 

11/30  United  Kingdom 

12/2  Morocco 


Saudi  Arabia 

Egypt      

Ttiailand  

Pfiilippmes  .... 
Malaysia  


11/11 
11/13 
11/14 
11/19 
11/20 

12/18 
12/21 
12/24 
12/24 
12/24 


11/25 
11/30 

11/30 
12/2 

12/10 
12/12 
12/15 

12/11 
12/14 
12/16 

li/7 

11/9 

11/12 

11/14 

11/18 

11/9 

11/12 

11/14 

11/18 

11/21 

11/7  Philippines, 

U/10  Singapore  .. 

11/15  Thailand    ... 

11/20  Laos      

11/26  Hong  Kong  , 


11/30      United  Kingdom 
12/2        Morocco     ,,   , 


Portugal 
Angola 
Zaire     , 
Rwanda 

Burundi 


12/5        Yugoslavia 


Spam    __ 

Syria      

Saudi  Arabia 
United  Kingdom 


11/30      United  Kingdom 
12/2        Morocco 


Saudi  Arabia 
Egypt 

Thailand  

Philippines  ,.-. 
Malaysia  


Portugal 
Angola    , 
Zaire  ,  ,, 
Rwanda 
Burundi  . 


10/10      United  Kingdom 


11/27 
12/5 

12/2 
12/3 
12/5 
12/6 
12/9 


United  Kingdom  , 
Yugoslavia  

Korea  i 

Japan     

China   

Hong  Kong  

India  


United  Kingdom  , 
Morocco  


France  ,, 

Angola  ,, 
Belgium 

France  , 

Tunisia  .. 

Jordan  „. 

Egypt  ,, 

Israel  ,, 


301.34 
1.660.00 


100,00 
97  00 


5.944  00 


5.493  20 


9.074  00 


3  460  00 

1.746  00 
330  00 

1.746  00 
330  00 

"3  200  00 

3  197  14 

17600 

860.00 

79.00 


2jaiio 


4.97700 


6.124  14 


7.84500 


516  00 
639  00 
880  00 
750  00 
1.476  00 

'"1.746  00 
330  00 


177.47 


20.47 


470  00 
336  00 


1,402  00 


825  00 
606  00 
398  00 
873  00 

174600 
330  00 


15100 
5.06840 


e.S94.W 


6. 180  00 


11.813  40 


400  00 
3  19107 

176  00 
3  807  02 

158  00 


470  00 
336  00 


4.96700 


6.832  00 


2.538  09 


11.799  00 


1.11600 

582  00 
1.458  00 

38000 
218  00 
414.00 
392,00 
3  170  00 


5.774  00 


151,20 
4.448,00 


6.573  20 


4,730  00 


16.946  40 


1.746  00 
330  00 

502  00 
470  00 
24100 

24500 
408  00 
350  25 
654  50 
540  00 


9,84 


6,21900 


6.32300 


5,486  75 


12.542  00 


984 


301.34 
1.660.00 

ibd^dd 

97.00 
5.944  00 


14.567.20 


460.00 
2.868.00 
1.746  00 

330.00 

1.746,00 
330  00 

200  00 
197  14 
176.00 
860.00 
79  00 
4.977  00 


13.969,14 


51600 

639  00 
1.057  47 

750,00 
1,476  00 
5.645.04 
1.76647 

330  00 


470.00 
336  00 


6.832  00         

6.832  00 

7  143  00 

12.654  51         

20  47     

19^17.98 

1.553,00 

5,068.40 

825  00 

606.00 

398  00 

87300 

6.594.00 

1.746  00 

330.00 


17.993  40 


400  00 
19107 
176  00 
807  02 
158,00 
4,967.00 

470  00 
33640 


6,832.00 


14.337  09 


1.11600 

5.774.00 

582  00 

1.60920 

4.448.00 

380.00 

218.00 

414J0 

3S2J0 

ira.00 

6.573i0 


21.676  40 


1.755.84 
330  00 

SKM 
470  00 
24100 
6,21900 
245.00 

mat 

3S0.2S 

654  50 

540,00 

6,323  00 


18,03859 
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Date 

j    Countnr 

Per  d 

em' 

Transportation 

Ottier 

purposes 

Tola 

Name  of  Membtr  «  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eouivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency! 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
nncy 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Hon.  H  VlWpe  

...        12/10 
12712 
12/14 
12/15 
12/19 
12/20 
12/22 

12/11 
12/14 
12/15 
12/19 
12/20 
12/21 
12/22 

France 

502  00 

470  00 

142  00 

J49100 

97  00 

502.00 
470  00 

Angola .. 

Cabo.T 

142.00 
49100 

Krenf  Coas!     

Lber'a       

G^'Dia       

United  Kjngdcm  

:-::i::::: :: 



■■ 

9700 

Commereijl  tnnspottation    

7.025.00 

7.025  00 

Toial  

1.702  00 

7.025  00 

8.727  00 

Grand  lolal  tot  4th  Quartef 

369.996  77 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent  it  U  S  C'j"ercy  s  jsed  enier  a.^our:  eioendea 

'Represents  refund  of  unused  per  diem 


OAKTE  B  FASCEll.  Chairman.  Jan  31.  1990 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRBENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1990 


Date 


Per  diem  i 


Trarspotlation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  MemOet  or  employee 


Dejarture 


Ccuntiy 


US  dollar                             US.  dollar  US  dollar                             US  dollar 
foreign  cur-       equivalent  Foreign  cur-       equivalent  Foreign  cur-       equivalent  Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
.'ency           or  US  cur-           rency          or  US  cur-  rency  or  US  cur-           rency          or  US  cur- 
rency'                                 rency'  rency'                                  rency' 


Helen  Delcli  Bentley 


Joan  M  Bondareff 

Joan  M  Bondareff 
Gina  Deferrari 
lames  K  tkCallum 
TlMnias  0  Melius 
Chartes  0  Moore 
Rodney  H  Moore 


11/8 
11/8 
11/9 
10/29 


Jeffrey  R  Pite  

Duncan  C  Smilti  IH  ... 

Edmund  B  Welcfi      . 
Cyntliia  M.  Wilkinson  . 


11/26 
11/26 
11/10 
11/26 
10/31 
11/11 

nm 

11/20 


12/4 
11/20 


11/8 
11/8 
11/lG 
11/3 

12/8 
12/12 

;i/;7 

12/6 
11/8 
11/16 

11/15 
12/2 

12,'9 

12/2 


Germany      .. 
Yugoslavia  .. 
Greece 
Ui-iterJ  Kingdom  . 


e       ...1. 

Iralia  ..J... 


Chill 

Ausl' 

Spam 

Australia 

S«itjer!and  . 

Spain     ....i. 

Spain         ,    ... 
United  King^m  . 

Nettienands 
United  Kingdom  . 


713  29 

651,300 
2.11086 

159542 
2  11086 
2.172  15 

132.952 

132.952 
1.784  10 


1.784  iO 


Committee  total 


CI 

'4.985  50 

1,395  00 

S3  672  00 

73  00 

» 140  00 

2.004  00 

5  4.438  00 

1  120  00 

5  4  947  00 

1710  00 

5  2.689  00 

1  350  00 

5  5.025.00 

1  7C1  00 

5  2  892  00 

1,425  00 

5  2  650  00 

•55  00 

1  425  00 

2.705  00 

3492  00 

5  3.672  00 

92.50 

5  18105 

'400  00 

3  492  00 

5  3  672  00 

49  90 

'100.00 

4.985.50 

5,207.00 
6.442.00 
6.067.00 
4.399  00 
6.375.00 
4.593.00 

4.130.00 

'7J45'(i5 
400.00 

7.264  00 


19.51400 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'tf  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  :.r'ericy  s  -sea  e-!er  a^cuit  eipended 

J  Per  diem  not  requested 

'  Militaiy  transpoilation  costs 

sCommeicial  airfare 

'  Lxal  ground  transportation 

'Trawlers  aultwnnd  $1.620  00.  Jan   10   1991   Oeferran  retuned  $503  ;c  US  Treaijiy  Ja^   15   199!   Menus  retu'neo  $270  !o  U  S  Treasury 

■Transportation — tram  fare 

'Casli  advance  issued  Dy  Department  of  State 


41.82355 


61.337  55 


WALTERS  JONES.  Chairman.  Jan   17.  1991 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1 

AND  DEC.  31.  1990 


Dale 

Per  diem  i 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Dtoature 

Countiy 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency ' 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Hoi  Robeit  a,  Borslu 

12/11 
12/11 
12/11 
12/11 
12/1! 
12/1! 
12/11 
12/11 
12/11 
12/11 
11/08 
11/10 
11/13 
11/08 
11/10 
11/13 
11/21 

12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
12/13 
!2;13 
11/09 
11/12 
11/18 
11/09 
11/12 
11/18 
11/22 

Canada 

629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
629  31 
17100 
657  00 

1.050  00 
17100 
657  00 

1475  00 
492  00 

176  37 
17637 
17637 
176  37 
17637 
17637 
176  37 
176  37 
176  37 
176  37 

2986 

2986 

805  68 

Hon  Bod  Ciement          _ 

Canada  

Canada   ... 

- - -. 

I05.6t 
805.68 
80S.68 

80568 

Hon  tmiiam  F  Dinger           _„   

Hon  Jerry  F  Coslello           _.     

Canada  ... 
Canada   ... 
Canada   ... 
Canada    .. 
Canada   ... 
Canada 

Hon  JP  Hammerjcfimidt      ., 



Hon  James  L  Otarstar      

805.68 
805.68 
8I».68 
805.68 
805.68 
17100 

Edward  G  Feddeman      .._         . ._ 

" 

Caroline  D  Gatel     

Dand  A.  Hepnsfeld  

"21375 
1  067  65 
1.335  60 
213  75 
1067  65 
1876  20 
3  834  20 

■ 

Charles  C  Ziegler        , 

Canada  ... 

Hon  Bud  Sliuster      .._. 

Chile 



3798 



New  Zeiand 

657  00 

Australia 
Chile 

1,079,86 
17100 

Erta  K  Youmans        .._ _ 

New  Zealand        

657  00 

Australia 
Hong  Itong 

37  98 

1,504.86 
492  00 

Committee  total 

10  966  10 

1.82342 

12.789  52 

'  Per  dcm  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  15  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency 


s  used  enter  amount  eipended 


ROBERT  A  ROC.  Chairman,  Jan  31,  1991 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
ot  US  cur- 
rency' 

502  00 
47000 
142  00 
49100 


97  00 
7.025  00 


8.727  00 


369.996  77 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


4.985  50 


5.207  00 
6.44200 
6.067  00 
4.399  00 
6.375  00 
4.593  00 

4.130  00 
4,130.00 


7.345  05 
400  00 


7.264  00 


61,337  55 
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DEC.  31,  1990 


Date 


Per  Oiemi 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arnval       Deparlurt 


Country 


Foreijn  cur- 
rency 


US  do'iar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
egunrilent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equwilent 
rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' 


Dr.  Eileen  Lee  

Hon.  Normam  Minela  . 
Commercial  air 
Hon  Rotwrt  A.  Roe 


Hon,  Harold  L  Volkmer 
Hon  James  *.  Hayes 

David  D  Clement  


John  S  Doyle 


Glona  J  Dunderman 

Farley  T  Green  

Carolyn  C  Greenleld 


Kathy  E  Guilfoy  . 


Roljert  C  Ketctiam 


Robert  E  Palmer  . 


James  H  Paul 


William  S  Smitti 


Stierr  L  Stone 


Hon  Ttiomas  C.  McMillen  . 


Commercial  air 
Hon  Norman  Mmeta 


Commercial  air 


Committee  total 


10/7 

10/14 
11/10 

'11/9' 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/12 
11/20 

11/20 
11/21 

Brazil  

4.238  20     .... 

1177 

Switierland  

Chile     . 



171  00 

657  00 
1.475.00 

492  00 
17100 

657  00 
1,475  00 

492  00 
17100 

657  00 

1,475  00 

492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
171  no 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1,475  00 
492  00 
17100 
657  00 

1.47500 
492  00 
219.00 

1,475  00 

421  22 
492  00 

11/8 

213,75 

1.067.65 

1.876.20 

3,834.200 

21375 
1,067.65 
1.876.20 
3.834  20 

21375 
1.067  65 
1,876,20 
3,834,20 

213  75 
1,067  65 
1,876.20 
3.834  20 

213.75 
1.067  65 
1.876.20 
3.83420 

213  75 
1.067.65 
1.876.20 
3.834.20 

21375 
1.067  65 
1.876.20 
3.834.20 

213,75 
1.067,65 
1.87620 
3.834.20 

213  75 
1.067,65 
1,876,20 
3.834.20 

21375 
1,067.65 
1,876  20 
3,834.20 

213  75 
1,067.65 
1.87620 
3.834  20 

21375 
1.067  65 
1.876  20 
3,834.20 

213.75 
1,067  65 
1,876.20 
3,834  20 

21375 
1,067  65 
1,876.20 
3,834.20 

35588 
1,876.20 

11/10 

New  Zealand  .. 

Australia   

Hong  Kong  ...„ 

Ctiile   

New  Zealand  .. 
Australia 

11/13 
11/21 

11/8 
11/10 

11/13 

11/21 

Hong  Itong  

Ctiile  

11/8 

11/10 
11/13 

New  Zealand  .. 
Australia   

11/21 

Hong  Kong  

Chile  

New  Zealand  . 
Australia    

11/8 

11/10 

11/13 

11/21 

11/8 

11/10 

11/13 

Chile  

New  Zealand  . 
Australia   





11/21 

11/8 

Chile  

New  Zealand  . 

Australia  

Hong  Kong  ..... 

Chile  

New  Zealand  . 

Australia   

Hong  Kong  

Chile 



11/10 

11/13 

11/21 

11/8 

11/10 

11/13 

11/21 

11/8 

11/10 
11/13 
11/21 

New  Zealand  . 
Australia  

_. 

11/8 
11/10 
11/13 
11/21 

Chile  

New  Zealand  . 
Australia 

..„. — .. —    __ 

11/8 
11/10 
11/13 
11/21 

Chile   

New  Zealand  . 

Australia   

Hong  Kong    ... 
Chile 



11/8 

11/10 
11/13 

New  Zealand  . 

Australia  

Hong  Kong  

Chile    



11/21 
11/8 



11/10 

New  Zealand  . 

Australia  , 

Hong  Kong   ... 
Chile 

11/13 

11/21 

11/8 

11/10 
11/13 
11/21 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Hong  Kong  .... 

Chile    

New  Zealand 
Australia 

11/8 
11/10 

11/13 

11/21 
11/11 

Hong  Kong   ... 
New  Zealand 

11/13 

11/18 

536  06 
3,83420 

11/21 

Hong  Kong  ... 

45.975  42 

GM.00 


S.77$.00 


3.698  00 


11.037  00 


4,23820 

660M 

21375  171.00 

1,06765  657.00 

l,87(.2tl  1.476.00 

3.834.70  492.N 

21375  17100 

1.06765  657.00 

1.876.20  1.475  00 

3.834.20  492.00 

21375  171.00 

1.06765  657.00 

1.876.20  1.47500 

3.83420  49200 

21375  17100 

1.06765  657W 

1.876.20  1.475.00 

3.834.20  492.00 

21375  171.00 

1.067.65  657.00 

1.876.20  1.475J)0 

3.83420  492.00 

21375  17100 

1.067.65  657.00 

1.876  20  1.475.00 

3.83420  492.00 

213.75  171.00 

1,06765  667.00 

1,876.20  1,475.00 

3,834.20  49200 

21375  171.00 

1.067.65  65700 

1.876.20  1.475.00 

3.834.20  49200 

213.75  171.00 

1,06765  657.00 

1.87620  1.475  00 

3.834i0  49200 

213  75  171.00 

1.06765  65700 

1.876.20  1.47500 

3.834.20  492.00 

21375  171.00 

1.067  65  657  00 

1.876.20  147500 

3.83420  492.00 

213  75  17100 

1.067.65  657.00 

1.87670  1.47500 

3.834.20  49200 

213  75  171.00 

1.067  65  657.00 

1.876.20  1.475.N 

3.83420  49200 

213  75  17100 

1.06765  65700 

1.876.20  1.475.00 

3,83420  49200 

219.00 

1.47500 

6.77900 

422.21 

49200 

3.598.00 

57.012.42 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  curitncy  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


ftOKRT  A  ROC.  Chairman.  Jan  30.  1991 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


805  68 
805  68 
805,68 
805  68 
805  68 
805  68 
805  68 
805  68 
805  68 
805  68 
17100 
657  00 

1,079  86 
17100 
657  00 

1.504.86 
492  00 


12.789  52 


REPORT  OF  EXPENOrrURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  XT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1990 

Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Hon  Sam  Gibbons 11/30  12/03      Belgium     ... 

Military  transportation      , 

11/12  11/14      Switzerland  . 

11/14  11/16      Belgium  ...„. 

Commercial  transportation 

Hon  Sander  Levin  11/08  11/10      SwiUertand  . 

11/30  nm      Belgium  

Military  transportation  

Hon,  Don.  Pease  11/30  12/03      Belgium  

Military  transportation    

Meredith  Broadbent 11/29  12/07      Belgium   

Commeiciil  transportation _ 

Milrtiiy  transportation 

Janet  Nuzum  11/29  12/08      Belgium   

Frank  Ptiiter 11/12  11/14      Switzertand  . 

11/14  11/16      Belgium    

Commercial  transportation  

11/30  12/03      Belgium  


Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tata 

1 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equnralent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S  cur- 
rency' 

22  051 

723.00 

486  00 
482  00 

486.00 
723  00 

723  00 

1.928  00 

2^169  00 
486  00 
482  00 

723  00 

723  00 

61070 

10301.11 

■ — - 

10,301.11 
486.00 

14  711 

6«.00 

iworii 

482  00 

2J0600 

618.20 
22051 

1.146.00 
723  00 

10  301  U 

22051 

- - - 

723  00 

10.301.11 

lOJOl  11 

58.804 

1.92«.00 

1.543  00 
2.316  59 
2.709.78 

2JOS.0O 

1,M300 

i  1  1 

2Jie.S9 

4,878.78 

610  20 

-- •■- 

486  00 

14,711 

482  00 



2  806  00 

22,051 

723  00 

3262 


iRE 
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1990— Continued 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem  i 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tota 

Name  ot  Membef  or  employee 

Amvai 

Oepanure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

JS  itollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  Oollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 

US,  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US,  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

11/16 
11/06 
1M8 

"    11/29 

"    12/03 

2,673  00 
1,70100 
2.169  00 

2.67300 
2,083  20 

10,301  11 
2.892,00 
2,892.00 

1746'00 

2.316.59 

10  301  11 

Joanni  Shelton                    

11/05 

Switzerland    _    , 

3  400  10 

5  565  00 

Giorie  Weise  

....        10/30 
11/29 

Swrtzerland         . ,.,„ 

2  181  55 

4  593  00 

Belgrum  4 

Swrtzertand    _    

66,155 

2  169  00 

Coffimerciil  transpoftation 

1  746  00 

2  316  59 

Maiy  Jim  Winot 

11/18 

2  673  00 

11/29 

2  083  20 

2.816.50 

2  816  50 

ThelmaAstey 

....       11/30 

Bergijm  ..._.x 

aosi 

mat 

723  00 

10.301.11 

10  301  11 

Committee  total   

21.433  20 

7701001 

98,443  21 

>  Per  dcm  constitutes  kxtging  and  meals 

'If  toftijn  currency  is  used,  enter  US,  dollar  equivalent  if  US  currency  is  used  enter  amoun;  eipended 


DAN  ROSHNKOWSKI,  Ctiairman,  Jan  24   1991 


REPORT  Of  EXPlNOITURfS  FOR  OfFICIAl.  FOREIGN  TRAVtl,  SElfCT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTFOI-,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDtD  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31    1990 


Date 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Otrier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Memlwr  or  employee 


Arrival        Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


Foreign  cu 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S,  cur- 
rency' 


US,  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' rency' 


Congressman  Diaries  B  Rangel 

Military  transportation 
Congressman  Lawrence  Couglilin 

Commercial  transportation 
Military  transportation 
Congressman  Frank  Guanni  

Commercial  transportation  , 

Militaiy  transportation  

Congressman  Solomon  Ortn  


Military  transportation 
Congressman  Wally  Merger    , 

Military  transportation 
Edaard  H  Junth 

Military  transportation  , 
William  Sfflitli 

Military  transportation  , 
Rebecca  Hedlund 

Military  transportation 
Jennifer  A.  Brophy 

Military  transportation 
Rutti«  TlMmpson 


Military  transportation   

Mary  Frances  Valentino        


Military  transportation 
Committee  total 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/10 
12/12 


12/12      Meiico 
12/13 


12/12 
12/13 


12/12 
12/13 


12/12 
12/13 


12/12 
12/13 


12/12 
12/13 


!:/i2 
12/13 


12;;2 
12/13 


12/' 12 
12/13 


12/12 
12/13 


12/12 
12/13 


Guatemala 

Meiico 

Guatemala 

Mejico  

Guatemala  ., 

•~- •-■ 

Weiico 

Guatemala  , 

Meiico 

Guatemala 

Meiico 
Guaterraia 


Mexico 
Guatemai.^ 


Mexico 
Guatemala 


Mexico      ..-,. 
Gijalemala  - 


Met  CO 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

304  00 63  51 

155  00     (1) 

2,357,92 

304  00      63  51 

155  00      „ (3) 

Z~~".     '     1^44842 

304  00     63,51 

155,00     (3) 

277  00 

1,167  55 

304  00      63  51 

155  00     (i) 

1,448  42 

304  00      63  51 

155  00     (3) 

2.357  92 

304  00     ,„._ 63  51 

155  00     (!) 

2,357  92 

304  00     63  51 

15500     (1) 

2,357  92 

304  00 63  51 

155  00 (3) 

2.357  92 

304  00     63  51 

155  00 (!) 

2,357  92 

304  00     63  51 

155  00     (J) 

2,357  92 

304  00     E3  51 

155  00  (1) 
2,357,92 


5,049  00 


331.00 


36751 
155  00 

2,357  92 
367  51 
155  00 
33100 

1.44842 
367  51 
155  00 
277  00 

1,167  55 
367  51 
15500 

1.448  42 
367  51 
155  00 

2,357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2,357  92 
36751 
155  00 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2,357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357  92 


24,234  36 


29.28336 


I  fv  dam  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  cur^ncy  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 

>  Information  not  yet  available 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

DEC  31,  1990 


CHARLES  8  RANGEL.  Chairman 

US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETV/EEN  OCT.  1  AND 


Dale 


Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Departu! 


Countfy 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Daniel  k  Cliilds,  tr ,  slatt 

Commercial  airfare 
Military  air 
Lniis  H  Dupart.  staff 


Military  air       . 
Hon  Bill  Rcliardson 


Commenial  airfare 

Military  air 
Hon  Bud  Shusler 
Btnatd  Raimo.  staff 

Commercial  airfare 
Iknnttli  M  Nodama.  staff 

Commercial  airfare 

Military  air      . 
Joya  E  Pran.  staH 

Commeicial  airfare 


11/5 
11/6 


llA 
llA 


11/10 
11/17 


11/13 
...... 


I2A 


l!/6         Certrai  Anexa 
r,/i5       Soutf!  Ainericj    .. 


11/6         Central  America 
Il/lS       South  Amend    .. 


11/17       Atnca 

11/20       South  Amenc* 


11/15      Australia  ,.. 

I2ffl       Asia     

12/19      Asia      ,.Z' 

12/13      As. a       

99  00 
1,377  00 

»'i» 

987  00 
417.00 

1,218  00 
1387  00 

Md!08 


45500 
11.729  80 


11,72980 


3.12100 

12.458  36 

796  57 

4^02300 

2.690  00 
2,260.50 

2.37500 


1 

11 

1 
11 

3 
12 

1 
4 

1 

2. 
2, 

2 


99  00 
,377,00 
455,00 
,729  80 

99  00 
,377  00 
,729  80 
987.00 
41700 
.12100 
,458  36 
79657 
.21800 
,02300 
.387  00 
.69000 
.260,50 
560,00 
37500 
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3263 


us  dollar 
equiyjltnt 
or  U  S.  cur- 
rent' 


10.301  11 
5.565,00 
4.593,00 
2.169.00 
1.746.00 
2,316.59 
2.673.00 
2.083  20 
2,816.50 
723  00 

10.30111 


98.443  21 


US  doliaf 
eguivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


367  51 
15500 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 
33100 

1.448,42 
367  51 
155.00 
277  00 

1.167,55 
367  51 
15500 

1.448,42 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357,92 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357  92 
36751 
155  00 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2.357  92 
367  51 
155  00 

2,357  92 


29,283  36 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


99  00 

1.377.00 

455,00 

11.72980 

99  00 

1.377  00 

11.729  80 

987  00 

41700 

3.12100 

12.45836 

79657 

1.21800 

4.023  00 

1.387  00 

2.69000 

2.260.50 

560,00 

2.37500 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1990— Continued 


Dale 


Per  diem  1 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


TMii 


Name  of  Member  or  emploiiee 


Arrival        Departure 


Forenn  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
(Quwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
m  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreifn  cur-      equwilent 
lency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Cflmmrttee  total 


7,52100 


51,639  03 


59.16003 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  cuncnqi  Is  used,  entet  US,  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

579.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Acquisition),  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting-  notice  that  the  Air 
Force  plans  to  conduct  the  cost  comparisons 
for  base  operating  support  at  Goodfellow  and 
Reese  Air  Force  Bases,  TX,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  note;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  selected  acquisition  reports 
[SARS]  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30. 
1990.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2432;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  final  regulations — 
Robert  C.  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram— notice  of  final  procedures,  pursuant 
to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

582.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense 
articles  to  the  Dominican  Republic  (Trans- 
mittal No.  5-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2796a(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions for  Charles  R.  Baquet  III,  of  Mary- 
land, Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Djibouti,  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

584.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting 
arms  control  impact  statements  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1992,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2676(b)(2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

585.  A  letter  from  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  Commission's  annual 
report  for  1990  on  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552d;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

586.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1404;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

587.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the  bi- 
ennial report  on  the  Senior  Elxecutive  Serv- 
ice, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3135(a).  4314(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

588.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Legislative  Affairs).  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  measures  the  De- 
partment has  undertaken  for  conservation 
and  protection  of  sea  turtles,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-162,  section  609(a)(5)(C)  (103 


Stat.  1038);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

589.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Office  of 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Man- 
agement). Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  that  the  report  detailing  the  ex- 
penditure of  fiscal  year  1990  environmental 
restoration  and  waste  management  funds 
will  be  delayed  until  April  15.  1991.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-189.  section  3141(c)(1).  (2) 
(103  Stat.  1680);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services.  Appropriations,  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOWNS: 
H.R.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
tuition  paid  by  parents  for  the  college  edu- 
cation of  their  children  or  paid  by  certain 
independent  taxpayers  for  their  own  college 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    to    increase    from    $50,000    to 
$100,000  the   amount  of  life   insurance   pro- 
vided.to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  Programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PURSELL: 
H.R.  840.  A  bill  to  improve  counseling  serv- 
ices for  elementairy  school  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONTZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  APPLEGATE,  Mr.  Stackers, 
Mr.  Smfth  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gia, Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Flor- 
ida, Ms.  Waters,  Mr. 
HocHBRUECKNER,   Mr.   PAYNE  Of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Lancaster): 
H.R.  841.  A  bill  to  expand  services  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for 
veterans     suffering     from     post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  (PTSD);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONTZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Bonior,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dar- 
den.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Hoagland. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
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Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Levine  Of  California.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.     Geren.     Mr.     Machtley.     Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts.  Mr.   Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.   Pa- 
netta.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Penny, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  ROE. 
Mr.       Rose,       Mr.       Roybal,       Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mrs.   Schroeder,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  SMrTH 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Zimmer); 
H.R.  842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  remaining  ancient  forests  on  the 
Federal  lands  of  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ATKINS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mi- 
NETA, Mr.  MACHTLEY,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.    Oilman,     Mr.    Dellums,     Mrs. 
Boxer,         Mr.         Barnard.         Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER.      Mr.      Pbase.      Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.     Matsui.     Mr.     Torres.     Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.    Beilenson.     Mr.    Udall,    Mr. 
Bustaman"te.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr. 
Ravened: 
H.R.  843.  A  bill  to  establish  national  stand- 
ards for  the  manufacture  and  labeling  of  cer- 
tain plumbing  products  in  order  to  conserve 
and  protect  water  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ATKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Biu- 
rakis,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Boxek.  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  PEASE,  Mr.  MIL- 
LER of  California.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Beilen- 
son. Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Panetta): 
H.R.  844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  improved 
management  of  the  Nation's  water  resources; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture. 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs,    and    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BALLENGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
(JooDLiNG.  and  Mr.  Henry): 
H.R.  845.  A  bill  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  prev- 
alence and  issues  related  to  contamination 
of  workers'  homes  with  hazardous  chemicals 
and  substances  transported  from  their  work- 
place and  to  issue  or  report  on  regulations  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  future  contamina- 
tion of  workers'  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Machtley): 
H.R.  846.  A  bill  to  delay  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  the  implementation  of  redac- 
tions in  authorized  inpatient  mental  health 
services  under  CHAMPUS  and  changes  in  the 
management  of  such  services;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  847.  A  bill  to  redesignate  Custer  Bat- 
tlefield  National    Monument   as    the    Little 
Bighorn  National   Battlefield  Park;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  848.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  memorial  at  Custer  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Monument  to  honor  the  Indians  who 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  849.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  the  type  of  ad- 
journment that  prevents  the  return  of  a  bill 
by  the  President,  and  to  authorize  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to  receive  bills  returned 
by  the  President  at  any  time  their  respective 
Houses  are  not  in  session;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.     CARDIN    (for    himself.     Mr. 
McMlLLEN   of  Maryland.   Mrs.   BENT- 
LEY.  Mrs.  B^E-RGN.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr. 
HOYER.  Mr.   Mfume,   Mrs.   Morella. 
Mr.    CuNGER,    Mr.    Fcx5LIETTa,    Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Bol- 
CHER.    Mr.    MORAN,     Mr.    Olin,    Mr. 
Payne  of  Virgrinla.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
SisiSKY,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Car- 
per); 
H.R.  850.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COBLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.     PosHARD.     Mr.     Horton,     Mr. 
BALLENGER,       Mr.       HOLLOWAY,       Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  Mr.  Frost  ): 
H.R.  861.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings 
test  over  a  5-year  period  for  individuals  who 
have  attained  retirement  age.  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Bustama.vte. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Ran- 
gel,    Mr.    Stokes.    Mr.    Frost.    Mr. 
Evans.       Mr.       Washington.       Mr. 
Serrano.   Mr.   Towns,   Mr.   Roybal. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Sav- 
age): 
H.R.  852.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  Increase  outreach  to  small  dis- 
advantaged   businesses    that    are    potential 
contractors  or  subcontractors  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  through  a  variety  of 
methods,   and  to   require  potential   defense 
contractors  to  certify  compliance  with  equal 
opportunity  requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
Jng  and  Urban  Development  to  administer  a 
program  of  construction  and  revltalization 
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of  public  housing,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,   Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    STARK,    Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.     Neal    of    Massachusetts,     Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
I     PosHARD,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  McNulty", 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Jo.ntz.  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  and  Mr.  Costello): 
854.  A  bill  to  protect  the  national  se- 
by  prohibiting  profiteering  of  essen- 
tial commodities  during  periods  of  national 
emergency:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA: 
H.R.  855.  A  bill  to  include  the  Territory  of 
American  Samoa  in  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  F>rogram:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  MANTON, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Costello,  and  Mr. 

SOLOMON); 

H.R.  856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adherence 
with  the  MacBride  Principles  by  United 
States  persons  doing  business  in  Northern 
Ireland:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Rules,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  857.  A  bill  to  provide  a  constitutional 
Federal  death  penalty:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   GLICKMAN   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bereuter.    Mr.    Campbell   of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,   Mrs.   Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Sund- 
QUIST.  Mr.  Tanner,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mississippi): 
H.R.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Air  Transportation  Competition  Act  of  1979; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  859.  A  bill  to  assist  schools  in  improv- 
ing student  performance  through  flexibility, 
program  accountability,  and  incentives;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  BER.MAN.  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  Dellu.ms.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  JoNTZ.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 
Yates): 

860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Security  Act  to  require  the  coverage 
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of  hospioe  care  under  medicaid  plans:  to  the 
Committaee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  86a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  gasoline  tax 
for  purposes  of  providing  additional  revenues 
for  the  mass  transit  account  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  for  purposes  of  reducing  the 
deficit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    | 

By  Mr.  HOAGLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
S«abo,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.R.   862.   A  bill   to  provide  that  certain 
games  of  chance  conducted  by  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization not  be  treated  as  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business  of  such  organization;  to  the 
Commlttiee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  8flB.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  for  combat  pay  received 
by    a    commissioned    officer    to    X2.000    per 
month:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sangmeister,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida): 
H.R.  844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  constitu- 
tional dtath  penalty:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
auARiNi,  Mr.  Downey,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.   SMfTH  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 

KOPETSKI): 

H.R.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Secttrity  Act  to  provide  for  an  increase 
of  up  to  6  in  the  number  of  years  disregarded 
in  determining  average  annual  earnings  on 
which  benefit  amounts  are  based  upon  a 
showing  of  preclusion  from  remunerative 
work  during  such  years  occasioned  by  need 
to  provide  child  care  or  care  to  a  chronically 
dependent  relative:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  anfl  Means. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Rangel, 
and  Mr.  Saxton); 
H.R.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Secirlty  Act  to  exempt  from  the  earn- 
ings tesc  amounts  earned  for  child  care  serv- 
ices: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCollum.  and 
Mr.  Mazzoli): 
H.R.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  phys- 
ical traiters  who  induce  athletes  to  use  ana- 
bolic steroids:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  868.  A  bill  to  control  the  transfer  of 
arms  to  countries  that  threaten  world  peace, 
includinf  countries  that  are  the  subject  of  a 
United  Hations  or  United  States  blockade  or 
embargo;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affilrs.  Ways  and  Means.  Agriculture, 
and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INHOFE: 
H.R.  8®.  A  bill  to  modify  the  effective  date 
of  an  amendment  relating  to  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself.  Mr.  ACK- 
ESiMAN.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Beilen- 
aoN.  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 

Bustamante.  Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  Don- 
Nelly.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frank  of 
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Massachusetts,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Lan- 
Tos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Levdje  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Mtt.LER  of  California,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,   Ma. 
PELOSI,   Mr.   POSHARD.   Mr.  Ravenel, 
Ms.    Ros-Lehtinen,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr. 
ROYBAL,       Mrs.       Schroeder,       Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Waters, 
Mr.   Waxman,   Mr.   Wolpe,   and  Mr. 
Wyden): 
H.R.  870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  management  stand- 
ards and  recycling  requirements  for  spent 
lead-acid  batteries;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself.  Mr.  ACK- 
erman,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,  Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  BoxER,  Mr. 
BROWN,         Mr.  Bryant,         Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.   CONDIT,  Mr.  DiXON, 

Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.   Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.    Frank    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jontz,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mrs.     Lowey     of     New     York,     Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Miller 
of    California.    Mrs.    Morella,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  PosHARD.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.    Ridge,    Ms.   Ros-Lehtinen,   Mr. 
RoYBAL.      Mrs.      Schroeder,      Mr. 
Serrano,    Mr.    Shays,    Mr.   Tallon. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Waters, 
Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Wolpe,   and   Mr. 
Wyden): 
H.R.  871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  producers  and  im- 
porters of  tires  to  recycle  a  certain  percent- 
age of  scrap  tires  each  year,  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  establish  a  recycling  credit 
system  for  carrying  out  such  recycling  re- 
quirement, to  establish  a  management  and 
tracking  system  for  such  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texais, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Dllnois,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Lan- 
tos, Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Levine  of  (California,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utoh,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr. 
ROSE,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms. 
Waters,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
and  Mr.  Wyden): 


H.R.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
from  listing  used  oil  and  affiliated  materials 
as  a  hazardous  waste  under  that  act,  to  re- 
quire producers  and  importers  of  lubricating 
oil  to  recycle  a  certain  percentage  of  used  oil 
each  year,  to  require  the  Administrator  to 
establish  a  recycling  credit  system  for  carry- 
ing out  such  recycling  requirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman, Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beilen- 
son, Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Brown,         Mr.         Bryant,         Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE,   Mr.   DixoN,   Mr.   Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
D'i'MALLY.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jontz. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Lan- 
tos. Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.   Mr.   Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Lowery 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mil- 
led of  California,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Ms.    Ros-Lehtinen,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr. 
Roybal.      Mrs.      Schroeder.      Mr. 
Serrano.   Mr.  Tallon,   Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Wyden) 
H.R.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  producers  and  im- 
porters of  newsprint  to  recycle  a  certain  per- 
centage of  newsprint  each  year,  to  require 
the    Administrator    of    the    Elnvironmental 
Protection  Agency  to  establish  a  recycling 
credit  system  for  carrying  out  such  recycling 
requirement,  to  establish  a  management  and 
tracing  system  for  such  newsprint,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  874.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
temporary  lodging  expenses  incurred  by  fam- 
ily members  who  receive  transportation  inci- 
dent to  the  hospitalization  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  a  serious  illness  or  se- 
rious injury  sustained  by  the  member  in  the 
line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  875.  A  bill  to  make  the  import  alert 
issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  drug  RU-486  Ineffective 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  876.  A  bill  to  require  that  passenger 
vans  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  as  are  appli- 
cable to  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  to  re- 
quire manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  to 
provide  for  dissemination  to  the  public  all 
vehicle  warranty  and  repair  information  pro- 
vided dealers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  877.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Former  Presi- 
dential Enough  Is  Enough  and  Taxpayers  Re- 
lief Act  of  1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  advertising  and  related  ex- 
penses in  campaigns  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  prohibit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees  to  can- 
didates who  accept  such  financing;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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H.R.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  rewards 
for  information  leading  to  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  certain  kidnapers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  880.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  StateB  who  are 
killed  or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  radar  detec- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  85-745 
to  provide  that  a  former  President  may  re- 
ceive monetary  allowances  under  that  law 
only  after  waiving  any  rights  to  receive  any 
other  annuity  or  pension  to  which  the 
former  President  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  any  other  Federal  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  883.  A  bill  to  make  "America,  the 
Beautiful"  the  national  anthem  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced-rate  air 
transportation  to  the  United  States  for  cer- 
tain persons  who  have  been  or  will  be  adopts 
ed  by  a  resident  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  next  of  kin  of  a 
deceased  veteran  to  designate  the  style  of 
flag  to  be  furnished  at  the  burial  of  such  vet- 
eran; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  886.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  as  an  independent 
agency,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Social 
Security  Board,  and  which  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  Old-age. 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Program 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  Program 
under  title  XVI  of  such  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  887.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  in- 
vestment policies  for  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  LONG: 

H.R.  888.  A  bill  to  exclude  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  (and  its  administrative  expenses)  trom 
the  calculation  of  discretlonarj'  spending 
limits,  deficits,  and  maximum  deficit 
amounts  for  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  E2mergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  reinstate  the  tax  on  in- 
terest received  by  foreigners  on  certain  port- 
folio investments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  for  the  indexing 
of  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  deny  the  business  deduc- 
tion for  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  for  reg- 
ularly scheduled  air  transportation  to  the 
extent  such  amount  exceeds  the  normal 
tourist  class  fare  for  such  transporta.tion;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  to  32  cents  per 
pack  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  and 
to  provide  that  the  revenues  trom  the  addi- 
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tional  tax  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  require  actual  depend- 
ency as  a  condition  of  a  stepchild's  eligi- 
bility for  child's  insurance  benefits,  thereby 
preventing;  an  insured  individual's  step- 
children from  qualifying  for  such  benefits  on 
his  or  her  wage  record  (and  thereby  reducing 
the  benefits  of  his  or  her  natural  children)  if 
they  are  being  supported  by  their  natural 
parent:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that  social  secu- 
rity taxes  shall  not  apply  to  payments  made 
to  State  and  local  government  employees 
under  law  in  the  nature  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  895.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  exemption 
for  Congress  or  for  the  United  States  from 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  employment  and  pri- 
vacy, and  for  other  puiTJOses;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  896.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  delivery,  or  imixjrtation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles  and  rail  cars  that  do  not  have 
seat  belts,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  897.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Mount  Rushmore  Commemora- 
tive Coin  Act  to  conform  to  the  intent  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  Mr.  'Valentine,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North     Carolina.     Mr.     Price.     Mr. 
Ballenger.  and  Mr.  Rose); 
H.R.  898.  A  bill  related  to  the  Herbert  C. 
Bonner  Bridge;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KLECZKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California): 
H.R.  899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  reduce  the  potential  liability  of 
the  United  States  for  losses  from  the  deposit 
insurance  funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  veter- 
ans' benefits  that  were  cut  during  the  1980's 
shall  be  restored  to  the  level  in  effect  before 
the  cuts;  to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER; 
H.R.  901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21A  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  establish 
additional  procedures  and  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  identification  and  disposition 
of  environmentally  sensitive  land  and  other 
property  with  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  values  of  special  sig- 
nificance by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Machtley,  and  Mr.  Ramstadi: 


H.R.  902.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  re- 
cipients of  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  who  are  affected  by  military 
service  as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  903.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
reparations  by  Iraq  following  the  conclusion 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  904.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  national  historic 
landmark  theme  study  on  African  American 
history;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  905.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  es- 
tablish the  appropriate  procedures  for  assess- 
ing whether  or  not  regulation  may  result  in 
the  taking  of  private  property,  so  as  to  avoid 
such  where  possible;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self.  Mrs.    Morella.    Mr.   Owens   of 
Utah.  Mr.  Ber.man.   Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Fuster. 
.Mr.     Foglietta.     Ms.     Pelosi.     Mr. 
Stokes.    Mrs.    Lloyd.    Mr.    Horton. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  and  Mr.  Bryant): 
H.R.  906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership    Act    to    encourage    a    broader 
range    of    training    and    job    placement    for 
women  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mitoee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Martinez.   Mrs.   Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Fus- 
ter. Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Condit, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr.    Busta.mante.    Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, and  Mr.  Ortiz ): 
H.R.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation   Act   of   1965   to    permit   alternative 
metbods  for  qualifying  "ability-to-benefit" 
students  for  Federal  student  financial  aid;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  908.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of  law  to 
provide   improved  benefits  and  services  for 
military  personnel  who  serve  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  including  particularly  benefits 
and  services  for  members  of  the  National 
Guatd    and    Reserve    components,    and    for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  'Veterans'  Affairs.  Armed  Services.  Ways 
and  Means.   Small   Business,   and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  909.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Sun- 
nysifle.  WA..  to  the  Sunnyside  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton.    Mr.     McDermott,     and     Mrs. 

UNSOELD): 

H.R.  910.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  establish  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Fa- 
cilitj'  as  a  research  and  development  center 
to  be  known  as  the  Research  Reactor  User 
Complex;  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology, 
By  Mr.  PORTER; 

H.R.  911.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States  to 
enaat   legislation   to  grant  immunity  from 


personal  civil  liability,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  volunteers  working  on  behalf 
of  nonprofit  organizations  and  governmental 
entities;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  912.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  system  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  insurable  deposits  of  any  person 
to  $100,040;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Co4e  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  a  cred- 
it againBt  income  tax  for  contributions  to 
candidatjes  for  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  congressional  district 
in  whicli  the  taxpayer  resides;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  914.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved  pro- 
gram of  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.    915.    A   bill    to   assure    that   United 
States  assistance  and  benefits  for  the  Soviet 
Union  are  made  available,  on  an  equitable 
basis,    to    Lithuania.    Latvia,    and    Estonia; 
jointly,   to  the  Committee  on   Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  Wiays   and   Means,   and   Banking,   Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  916.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  waste 
treatment  construction  grants  program,  and 
for  other   purposes;   to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  RlN- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Orandy,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mrs.  Vucan- 
aviCH,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Pickett, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BREnner.  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Oordon,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Smh-h  of  Florida,  Mr. 
BoE,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Man- 
iVDN.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  'ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Ms.  MOLINARI,  Mr.  Ran- 
qel,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  'Volkmer.  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Costello,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Kil- 
dee.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
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Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    KOSTMAYER.    Ms.    Kaptur, 
Mr.    Williams,    Mrs.    Roukema,    Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Hertel,    Mr.    Lan- 
caster,  Mr.   Nagle,   Mr.   Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.     Lantos,     Mr.     Herman.     Ms. 
DeLauro,    Mr.    GUARiNi,    Mr.    Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  LUKEN,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Davis): 
H.R.  917.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  grad- 
ual period  of  transition — under  a  new  alter- 
native formula  with  respect  to  such  transi- 
tion— to  the  changes  in  benefit  computation 
rules  enacted  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977  as  such  changes  apply  to  work- 
ers bom  in  years  after  1916  and  before  1927 — 
and  related  beneficiaries — and  to  provide  for 
increases  in  such  workers'  benefits  accord- 
ingly, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RAHALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Vento.  and  Mr.   Miller  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  918.  A  bill  to  modify  the  requirements 
applicable   to  locatable  minerals   on   public 
domain  lands,  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  self-initiation  of  mining  claims,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  MOL- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Kol- 
TER,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner,   Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Roe.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd): 
H.R.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize   the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  make  available  for  humanitarian 
relief   purposes   nonlethal    surplus   personal 
property,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,   Mr.   Herger, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Kolbe.  and  Mr.  Kyl): 
H.R.  920.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  and  implement  co- 
operative drought  contingency  plans  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BEREUTER): 
H.R.  921.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal  of 
solid  waste  in  any  State  other  than  the  State 
in  which  the  waste  was  generated;   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  further  restrict 
contributions  to  candidates  by 

multicandidate  political  committees,  require 
full  disclosure  of  attempts  to  influence  Fed- 
eral elections  through  soft  money  and  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  correct  inequities  re- 
sulting from  personal  financing  of  cam- 
paigns, strengthen  the  role  of  political  par- 
ties, and  contain  the  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigns; jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  923.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reformula- 
tion of  the  Cedar  Bluff  Unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  Kansas,  to 
provide  for  the  amendment  of  water  service 
and  repayment  contracts;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  924.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  which 
require  the  withholding  of  income  tax  from 
wages  paid  for  agricultural  labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  925.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  permit  the  city  of  Fay- 
etteville,  NC.  to  allow  vehicular  traffic, 
other  than  buses,  to  use  Hay  Street;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND: 

H.R.  926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  distributions  to 
members  of  the  reserves  while  on  active  duty 
from  the  additional  tax  on  early  distribu- 
tions from  qualified  retirement  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways»and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

H.R.  927.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  carrier  of- 
fering obstetrical  benefits  under  the  Health 
Benefits  F^rogram  for  Federal  employees 
must  also  provide  benefits  relating  to  cer- 
tain family-building  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

H.R.  928.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
bility of  combat-related  tax  benefits  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Stoim  participants  serving  in 
Israel:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   SHARP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moorhead): 

H.R.  929.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  in  the  Solar.  Wind,  Waste,  and 
Geothermal  Power  Production  Incentives 
Act  of  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 

H.R.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  to 
adopt  and  enforce  certain  guardianship  laws 
providing  protection  and  rights  to  awards 
and  individuals  subject  to  guardianship  pro- 
ceedings as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  re- 
ceiving funds  under  the  Medicaid  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  home  care  and  adult  day 
and  respite  care  expenses  of  individual  tax- 
payers with  respect  to  a  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  who  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease 
or  related  organic  brain  disorder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine): 

H.R.  932.  A  bill  to  settle  all  claims  of  the 
Aroostook  Band  of  Mlcmacs  resulting  from 
the  band's  omission  from  the  Maine  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  prevent  double  counting 
of  income  in  the  conduct  of  needs  analysis 
for  student  assistance  under  that  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  934.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
satellites  intended  for  launch-from-launch 
vehicles  owned  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  require  the  congres- 
sional intelligence  committees  to  establish 
certain  procedures  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  furnished  to 
those  committees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence (Permanent  Select). 
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H.R.  936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  child  care 
credit  for  lower-income  working  parents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  937.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
impose  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
milk  protein  products  that  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  938.  A  bill  to  require  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  certain  foreign  countries, 
that  involve  the  exchange  or  transfer  of  sci- 
entific or  technological  information  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   STAGGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Montgomery.   Mr.   Stump,   and   Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana): 
H.R.   939.   A   bill   to  provide  eligibility   to 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  for  the  Vet- 
erans Home  Loan  FYogram;  to  the  Commits 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  modify 
the   full-funding  limitation  in   the  case  of 
multiemployer  plans;  jointly,   to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Boxer): 
H.R.  941.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  premium  amounts  for  those  en- 
rolled under  such  part  and  to  amend  section 
218(n)  of  such  act  to  provide  for  a  transition 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  agreements  for  cov- 
erage of  State  and  local  employees  under 
Medicare;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEARNS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr. 

MINETA): 
H.R.  942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  taxpayers  to  des- 
ignate SI  of  their  income  tax  liability  and 
some  or  all  of  their  income  tax  refunds,  and 
to  contribute  additional  amounts,  for  pur- 
poses of  rehabilitation  and  treatment  in 
combating  the  war  on  drugs;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energry 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  S'VTJAR: 
H.R.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Park 
Service  Concessions  Policy  Act  to  foster 
competition  among  concessioners,  to  Im- 
prove management  of  concessions  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  resources  and  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Park  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dar- 
DEN,  and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.   944.   A  bill   to  provide  for  domestic 
livestock  grazing  fees  for  public  rangeland 
reflecting  the  fair  market  value  of  forage  on 
those  lands;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Laughlin, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Thomas   of  Georgia,   Mr.   Gingrich. 
Mr.    Jenkins,    and    Mr.    Barton    of 
Texas): 
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H.R.  945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  States  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  their  citizens  to  participate 
In  comprehensive  recycling  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    WOLF   (for   himself  and   Mr. 

HOYER): 

H.R.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  for  ex- 
panding the  capacity  of  heavily  traveled  por- 
tions of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  located  in  urbanized 
areas  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  for 
the  purposes  of  reducing  traffic  congestion. 
Improving  safety,  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  ECK- 
ART,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Grandv,  Mr. 
Nagle.  and  Mr.  Molloh.vn): 

H.R.  947.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  local  rail  freight  assistance  through  fis- 
cal year  1994;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  KLUG.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Se.nsen- 
BRENNER.  Mr.  FiSH  and  Mr.  Mooh- 
head): 

H.R.  948.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  court- 
house located  at  120  North  Henry  Street  in 
Madison,  WI,  as  the  "Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
United  States  Courthouse";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  COBLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Santorum  ): 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  limiting  the  terms  of  offices  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  increasing  the 
term  of  Representatives  to  4  years;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS; 

H.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  Alexander  Vraciu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  balanced  budgets  and  elimination  of 
the  Federal  indebtedness;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  repeal  clause  11,  of  section  8.  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  to  elect  public  officials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  resi)ect  to  the  compelling  of 
testimony  from  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case  In  open  court,  a  restriction  on  the  use  of 
prior  convictions  except  when  they  are  an 
element  of  the  crime  charged,  and  the  right 
of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  evidence  against  him;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  permitting  the  President  to  grant 
a  pardon  to  an  Individual  only  after  such  in- 
dividual has  been  convicted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  limit  service  by  Representa- 
tives, Senators,  and  Federal  judges;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Byron): 
H.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuNNiNG.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr. 

ROGERS); 

H.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  1.  1992.  as  "Kentucky  Bicentennial 
Day ';  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.   Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.    Mr.    Tauzin.     Mr. 
Skelton.  and  Mr.  Mazzoli); 
H.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  right  to  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Tuesday.  October  15.  1991.  as  "National  Law 
Enforcement  Memorial   Day";   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO; 
H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States   to   protect   unborn    children   and 
oclier  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney. Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  WOLF.  Ms. 
Long.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
I  Bilirakis.  Mr.  S.mith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
,  Darden.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
McDer.mott.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  Acker- 
MAN.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hltto.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Ritter  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Ms.  Mounari, 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mrs. 
Byron,  and  Mr.  Kolte); 
H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  24.  1991.  and 


the  weak  beginning  November  22,  1992,  each 
as  "National  Family  Caregivers  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON; 

H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  require 
that  congressional  resolutions  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and  Federal 
revenuas  must  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  if  the 
level  of  outlays  exceeds  the  level  of  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN; 

H.J.  lies.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  call  to  active  duty  additional  members  of 
the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the 
shortage  of  health  care  providers  in  the 
United  States  that  has  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other 
purposee:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.J.  Bles.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  19.   1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Police  Athletic  League  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  BENTLEY; 

H.  Can.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  deifloyment  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
of  troops  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  are 
members  of  the  same  family;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS; 

H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  use  of  rapid  decompression  as  a 
method  of  animal  euthanasia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee Dn  Agriculture. 

H.  Can.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressinf:  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  feder- 
ally funded  school  lunches  should  provide  op- 
tional meatless  meals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.  Can.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
Federal  agency  that  utilizes  the  Draize  rab- 
bit eya  irritancy  test  should  develop  and 
validate  alternative  ophthalmic  testing  pro- 
cedurea  that  do  not  require  the  use  of  animal 
test  subjects;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Co<imerce. 

By  Mr.  MOODY; 

H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
reinstatement  of  certain  public  arrival  cere- 
monies to  honor  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  who  die  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflicf;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Weiss, 
^r.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
DPaleomavaega,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and 
fMr.  Feighan); 

H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  Japan 
should  fulfill  its  commitment  to  defend  the 
air  space  and  sea  lanes  within  1,000  nautical 
miles  oir  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL; 

H.  R»s.  56.  Resolution  designating  minor- 
ity meeibership  on  certain  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HOYER; 

H.  ReB.  57.  Resolution  designating  majority 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  of  the  House;  considered 
and  agiKed  to. 
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By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
H.  Res.  58.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  first 
session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  GlL- 
MAN): 
H.  Res.  59.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
in  the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SOLOMON): 
H.  Res.  ^  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  In  the  first  session  of 
the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HORTON): 

H.  Res.  61.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  the 
first  session  of  the  102d  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Davis): 

H.  Res.  62.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  fish- 
eries in  the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.  Res.  63.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  first 
session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 

H.  Res.  64.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  any  general  appropriation  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion may  not  make  appropriations  for  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.  Res.  65.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  affairs  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
COUGHUN); 

H.  Res.  66.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  in  the  1st  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT): 

H.  Res.  67.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation in  the  1st  session  of  the  102d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  Res.  68.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  1st  session  of  the 


102d  Congress;  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.    Res.    69.    Resolution    establishing    the 
House  of  Representatives  Classified  Informa- 
tion Security  Office:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

12.  The  SPEAKER  presented  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  rel- 
ative to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions against  Iraqi  aggression;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  ROSE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  949)  to 
authorize  coastwise  documentation  for  the 
vessel  Windward  III;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  16:  ,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  BONIOR. 
Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  34:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  SCHIFF,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Doolittle,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  WILSON,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
and  Mr.  Baker. 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  112:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas, Ms.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H,.R.  123:  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  138:  Mr.  BAKER. 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas. 

H.R.  180:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  193:  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Fields,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  232:  Mr.  DE  LUGO,  Mr.  PRANKS  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  234:  Mr.  Baker. 

H.R.  246:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Zimmer,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Sunning,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  RrrrER.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Geren,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Sund- 
quist,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Schiff,  and  Mr. 
Kolbe. 

H.R.  249:  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 


Carolina.  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Gingrich,  and 
Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  261:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Mrazkk,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  300:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  and  Ms. 
Snowe. 

H.R.  315:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  and  Mr.  Taxler. 

H.R.  320:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  PAYNE  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Sanders,  and 
Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  327:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  394:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kostmai-er,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  SwiFT.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  SMrra  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Ma\'roules,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mrs. 
Mink,  and  Mr.  Foouetta. 

H.R.  446;  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  Traficant.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mrs. 
Ussoeld,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Dicks. 

H.R.  447:  Mr.  DE  LuGO,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mrs.  Mey'ers  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  460:  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Tallon.  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  473:  Mr.  STUMP  and  Mr.  HERGER. 

H.R.  481:  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  542:  Mr.  KLECZKA,»Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  559:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  560:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  566:  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  Indiana.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  566:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  LENT.  »4r. 
SCHULZE.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Heroer.  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  611:  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr. 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  614:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  617:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Klgczka.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Poshard.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Bilbray,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.R.  640:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mrs.  Mey- 
ers of  Kansas.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Rttter.  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen.  and  Mr.  Wylie. 
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H.R.  643:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  H^nrv,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Stalungs,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  Mr. 
Carper. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  645:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgria,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Kllg. 
Mr.  Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  661:  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Goss, 
and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  666:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Serrano. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  690:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Lagomarslno. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  707:  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  724:  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Espy,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  744:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Wax.man,  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini. Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Tallon,  and 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  745:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ravenel.  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  755:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Kluo,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Abercrombie.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Guarini,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 


H.R.  767:  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
H.R.  773:  Mr.  Levine  of  California  and  Mr. 

CONDIT. 

H.R.  805:  Mr.  VOLKMER,  Mr.  BARRETT,  and 
Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.J.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.J.  Res.  80:  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Li- 
pinbki,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Morella,  Mr.  So- 
lahz.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  CoSTELLO,  Mr. 
QuIllen,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
HoETON.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Lago- 
maRsino.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
QuCLEN.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mrs.  MINK,  Mr. 
HoETON.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  ACK- 
ERMAN,     Mr.     TRAFiCA.\T,    Mr.     ABERCROMBIE, 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Erd- 
reich.  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  GREEN,  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Roy- 
bal.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Hover.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
R.\Venel,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Lago.marsino.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  DeFazio,  and  Mr. 
Quillen. 


H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mrs.  Bsntley,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
LiviNGSlTON,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Be- 
viLL,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Dukcan,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, M$.  Long.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
CLEMErw,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
LaFalcje,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Erd- 

REICH. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Rohrahacher,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr, 
Herger,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Schiff.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Klcg,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Ree.  12:  Mr.  Gillmor,  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Il- 
linois. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

23.  Tte  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Federal  Bar  Association,  Los  Angeles.  CA, 
relativ«  to  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989; 
which  Was  referred  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judicary  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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A  BOOST  FOR  ffiGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  H.R.  838,  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  ease  the  immense  financial  bur- 
den experienced  by  low-  and  middle-income 
families  in  their  valiant  attempt  to  pay  the 
soaring  costs  associated  with  higher  edu- 
cation. 

A  t)asic  tenet  of  the  American  dream  is  to 
obtain  an  education  aruj  work  hard  so  that 
your  chikjren  will  live  a  t>etter  life  than  you 
have  lived.  Yet  many  American  families  must 
defer  or  forgo  higher  education.  For  them,  this 
portion  of  the  dream  is  rapidly  fading. 

Some  sources  report  that  tuition  for  public 
arxj  private  colleges  has  irx:reased  almost  10 
percent  each  year  during  the  last  decade. 
There  is  no  sign  that  this  increase  will  slow  or 
be  halted.  Regardless  of  their  strength  or  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  few  families  will  t>e 
abie  to  withistand  this  kind  of  financial  pres- 
sure without  folding  under  the  strain.  If  we  pro- 
vide tfiese  hiardworking  and  deserving  people 
with  some  assistance,  America  benefits  by 
being  a  country  that  has  managed  to  live  up 
to  its  promise. 

This  t>ill  is  designed  to  allow  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income parents  who  contritxjte  to  the  col- 
lege tuition  of  their  sons  or  daughters  to  de- 
duct 30  percent  of  the  amount  paid  toward  tui- 
tion. This  bill  would  also  allow  indeperxjent 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers  a  30-per- 
cent deduction  toward  the  amount  tfiey  pay  to- 
ward ot}taining  a  bachelor's  degree. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  introduced  a  similar  bill 
in  tfie  101st  Congress.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  a  nation  to  provkJe  ade- 
quate education  and  preparation  for  the  next 
generation  of  leaders.  If  this  Nation  is  to  re- 
main great  and  keep  pace  with  international 
competitKin  and  the  challenge  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, we  nxjst  abarxlon  the  kJea  that  education 
is  a  luxury  available  only  to  the  privileged  few. 
We  must  broaden  the  availability  of  higher 
educatk>n  to  include  all  wtio  have  ability  and 
determinatk>n. 

We  must  recognize  that  higher  education  is 
a  furxjamental  component  of  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  position  of  leadership  in  the 
wortd.  We  must  recognize  these  facts  before 
it  is  too  late.  We  must  provide  our  young  peo- 
ple with  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
social  arxJ  economk:  tkJe  which  the  next  cen- 
tury is  certain  to  bring.  Only  an  educated  pop- 
ulace will  be  able  to  face  this  challenge  and 
assure  our  place  in  the  new  worM  order. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL.  HECK.  1991'S 
ADL  TORCH  OF  LIBERTY  AWARD 
RECIPIENT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Mr.  Paul  D.  Heck,  wtw  is  the  1991  re- 
cipient of  the  Torch  of  Liberty  Award  whk:h  will 
be  presented  to  him  by  the  Society  of  Fellows 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
Mr.  Heck  has  earned  this  award  through  his 
dedk^ted  servk;e  to  citizens  of  Pottsville  and 
Schuylkill  Counties. 

I  have  known  Paul  for  many  years  when  he 
wori<ed  and  reskJed  in  Beri<s  County.  Now,  he 
serves  as  senior  vk:e  president  to  the  Meridian 
Bank,  and  selflessly  gives  his  time  and  energy 
to  help  those  people  at  the  Pottsville  Hospital 
and  the  Schuylkill  County  Society  for  Crippled 
Chikjren.  Paul  Heck  has  contributed  to  many 
organizations  serving  as  past  president  of  the 
Pottsville  Lion's  Club,  nnember  of  the  Penrv 
sylvania  State  Schuylkill  Campus  Advisory 
Board,  and  curent  treasurer  of  the  Schuylkill 
County  Devek>pment  Corp.,  all  while  trying  to 
improve  the  lives  of  citizens  in  Pottsville.  I 
congratulate  Paul  Heck  for  his  outstanding,  al- 
truistK  work  and  honor  him  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
1991  recipient  of  ttie  Torch  of  Lik)erty  Award. 


BILL  TO  LIMIT  CONGRESSIONAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  pay 
raise  controversy  from  last  term,  Vns  public 
confiderKe  in  Congress  as  a  wtK>le  may  t)e  at 
an  all-time  low.  Whether  that  perceptnn  is  jus- 
tified or  not,  I  propose  tfiat  we  take  steps 
whk:h  will  make  ttie  Congress  nrwre  represent- 
ative, as  welt  as  more  effk^ient. 

I  am  reintroducing  legislation  calling  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to:  First,  limit  the 
length  of  sen/k;e  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  12  years;  and  secorxj,  lengthen  the 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  from  2  years 
to  4  years.  These  changes  are  aimed  at  taking 
Congress  off  of  ttie  reelectk>n  treadmill  whk^h 
preoccupies  so  much  of  our  time  and  efforts. 

The  det>ate  surrounding  such  an  amend- 
ment is  not  new.  Similar  proposals  have  been 
introduced  in  almost  every  Congress  since 
1869.  However,  I  believe  ttiat  ttie  politics  of 
today  demand  that  the  debate  be  reopened, 
and  our  system  for  electing  Federal  offnials 
reexamined. 

Elections  have  become  more  costly,  and 
nx>re   time-consuming.    For   many   Memtiers, 


the  next  campaign  t}egins  the  day  after  elec- 
tion day,  and  the  fundraising  never  stops.  And 
while  we  are  spending  more  time  on  the  canv 
paign  trail,  less  time  is  available  to  perform 
legislative  duties.  In  additkxi.  the  body  of 
knowledge  whk:h  a  Member  is  expected  to 
master  today  presents  a  tremendous  ctial- 
lenge  to  be  accomplished  in  only  2  years. 

My  proposal,  while  reducing  ttie  strain  of 
campaigning  every  ottier  year,  would  also  help 
to  eliminate  the  impresskxi  in  the  puWc's 
mind  tfiat  Congress  is  ttie  ruling  class  of  our 
society.  A  limitatran  of  12  years  in  Congress 
woukj  strengthen  ttie  tenet  that  electk>n  to 
Congress  is  an  opportunity  to  perform  puWk; 
servk:e,  and  not  an  electkni  to  a  way  of  life. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sup)port  this  effort  to  limit  congressk>nal  serv- 
ice. 


MULTIEMPLOYER  PENSION  PLAN 
REVISION  OF  1991 


HON.  FORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  exenript  multiemployer  pension 
plans  from  ttie  full  funding  limitatk)ns  imposed 
t>y  the  Omnitxjs  Budget  Reconciliatkxi  Act  of 
1987  [OBRA].  This  change  recognizes  that  the 
unique  nature  of  collective  bargained  agree- 
ments provkies  adequate  safeguards  ttiat  pen- 
sion polk^y  and  tax  policy  concerns  will  be  sat- 
isfied. 

Ttiere  is  a  tension  t}etween  pensk>n  polk:y 
whk:h  emphasizes  security  of  funding  and  tax 
polk^y  whk::h  is  concerned  with  minimizing  ttie 
revenue  losses  from  untaxed  pension  earn- 
ings. Prior  to  the  1 987  act,  ttie  full  funding  lim- 
itaton  was  simply  ttie  excess  of  ttie  plan's  ac- 
crued liatiility  over  its  assets.  Ttie  1987  act 
provkled  a  new  full  funding  limitatkHi  for  de- 
fined t>enefit  plans  to  address  ttie  conoem  ttiat 
some  emptoyers  were  overfunding  plans  in 
years  of  high  profits  to  achieve  a  larger  cor- 
porate deductkHi.  The  new  limit  provkles  that 
contributKKis  to  a  plan  are  not  deductible  to 
the  extent  ttiat  ttiey  produce  funding  in  excess 
of  150  percent  of  ttie  plan's  current  liability. 
Contritxjtions  whk^  are  nondeductible  tse- 
cause  ttiey  exceed  the  full  funding  limit  are 
also  subject  to  a  10  percent  nondeductibie  ex- 
cise tax.  For  purposes  of  computing  ttie  150 
percent  test,  OBRA  also  requires  the  use  of 
an  interest  rate  linked  to  ttie  4-year  average  of 
30-year  Treasury  tx>nds. 

Emptoyer  contritxitions  to  multiemptoyer 
plans  are  fixed  in  labor  contracts  ttiat  run  for 
several  years.  They  are  typically  based  on 
some  measure  of  ttie  level  of  work  t>y  plan 
participants,  such  as  cents  per  tiour.  Muitiem- 
ptoyer  plans  tend  to  use  relativety  conserv- 
ative funding  assumptions  so  ttiat  shrxt-term 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  Sfxiken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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market  fluctuations  do  not  have  an  undue  im- 
pact on  long-term  agreements.  A  full  funding 
limit  interest  rate  that  varies  from  year  to  year 
with  market  corxjitions  creates  an  element  of 
instability  in  multiemployer  plan  funding  ar- 
rangements because  employers  and  unions 
try  to  negotiate  a  contritxjtion  level  that 
assures  both  current  deductibility  for  employ- 
ers and  continued  sound  plan  funding  for  term 
of  the  agreement. 

Multiemployer  plans  differ  from  other  plans 
in  ttiat  the  labor  negotiation  process  creates 
no  opportunity  for  ttie  employer  to  manipulate 
taxes.  An  errployer  with  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion to  furxj  a  multiemployer  plan  cannot  vary 
its  contritxjtions  to  the  plan  from  year  to  year 
to  suit  its  tax  situation.  Nor  can  an  employer 
ever  get  access  to  surplus  multiemployer  plan 
assets.  Union  workers  have  no  interest  in 
overfunding  a  pension  tiecause  that  would  re- 
sult in  fewer  dollars  for  wages  and  other  bene- 
fits such  as  health  insurance.  Therefore,  the 
full  funding  limit  which  existed  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  1 50  percent  test  should  still  be 
adequate  for  multiemployer  plans. 

I  welcome  the  comments  of  the  Treasury, 
unions,  and  employers  on  tfiis  proposal.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  legislate  a  solution  which 
recognizes  ttiat  the  labor  negotiation  process 
has  a  natural  tension  which  promotes  the 
goals  of  both  good  tax  policy  and  good  pen- 
sion policy  in  regard  to  full  furiding  of  plans. 

The  text  of  the  biW  follows: 
H.R. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

That  (a)  paragraph  (7)  of  section  412(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  full-funding-  limitation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  Special  rule  for  multiemployer 
PLANS.  Subparagraph  (A)(i)(I)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  multiemployer  plan." 

(b)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  302(c)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Special  rule  for  multiemployer 
PLANS.  Subparagraph  (A)(i)(I)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  multiemployer  plan." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  years  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


EX-SERGEANT  GIVES  THANKS  FOR 
TWO  SOLDIERS 


J  Ml 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FHGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Brent  Larkin  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

In  a  Ttianksglving  Day  article,  "Ex-sergeant 
Gives  Thanks  for  Two  Soldiers,"  Brent  re- 
counted the  emotional  story  of  two  brothers 
from  Cleveland  wtx)  were  killed  during  ttie  Ko- 
rean War.  The  artk:le  was  quite  timely  as  it 
was  right  around  that  time  in  1950  that  Paul 
and  DonakJ  Dowling  were  captured  by  and 
died  at  ttie  hands  of  Chinese  troops.  Forty 
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years  later,  more  than  200,000  American 
troops  were  once  again  overseas  preparing  for 
war. 

The  Dowling  brothers  never  returned  from 
Korea  and  their  remains  have  never  been  re- 
covered. What  is  even  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  for  their  family  and  friends  is  that  Paul 
and  Donald  Dowling  have  never  been  listed  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  casualties  of 
the  Korean  war — a  seemingly  insignificant  yet 
pcMverlully  symbolic  omission. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  Brenfs 
artcle.  It  is  more  timely  than  ever  with  the  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  also  want 
to  praise  Brent  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
Dowling  txothers.  Once  again.  Brent  has 
proved  himself  to  t>e  not  only  one  of  Ohio's 
finest  journalists  but  one  who  speaks  up  for 
those  whose  voices  are  sometimes  hard  to 
haar. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  article  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following  my 
statement. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Nov.  22, 
1990] 

Ex-Sergeant  Gives  Tha.nks  for  Two 
Soldiers 

(By  Brent  Larkin) 

Today,  2(X).(XX)  American  men  and  women 
are  waiting  to  wage  war  in  the  desert  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Forty  years  ago  today,  two  brothers  from 
Cleveland  Heights  were  waging  war  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Korea. 

Like  many  soldiers  in  or  headed  toward 
tlK  desert,  Donald  F.  and  Paul  E.  Dowling 
were  members  of  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  reserve 
unit  when  called  to  active  duty  in  the  Ko- 
rean War  on  Labor  Day,  1950. 

By  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  Dowlings  were 
naar  a  mountainous  place  called  the  Chosin 
Reservoir,  about  100  miles  north  of  the  38th 
Parallel.  Paul  was  20.  and  Donald  was  18. 
Ttey  were  the  only  children  of  Paul  and  Eu- 
nice Dowling. 

Forty  years  ago  tonight,  120.000  Chinese 
troops  invaded  the  Chosin  Reservoir  from 
the  north.  Fighting  was  fierce,  but  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  forces  were  overwhelmed,  as  they 
numbered  only  about  15.000. 

Sgt.  Donald  Griffith  was  the  leader  of  the 
platoon  that  included  the  Dowlings.  Now  63, 
Griffith  Is  retired  and  lives  in  a  Toledo  sub- 
urb. 

"The  fighting  went  on  for  about  a  week, 
and  on  the  wee  morning  hours  of  Dec.  2,  the 
Chinese  hit  us  hard  "recalled  Griffith.  "They 
hit  us  from  three  different  sides." 

A  hand  grenade  went  off  in  Griffith's  face. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  lost  the 
hearing  in  his  left  ear  and  was  wounded  in 
tile  leg.  Griffith,  along  with  the  Dowlings — 
who  were  not  wounded — were  captured  by  the 
enemy  troops.  What  followed  was  described 
briefly  by  James  A.  MacDonald  Jr.  in  a  por- 
tion of  a  thesis  he  did  on  the  problems  en- 
countered by  Marines  in  Korea.  MacDonald 
wrote  the  thesis  in  1961.  while  attending 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

"The  three  captives  were  taken  north 
along  precipitous  mountain  trails  and 
through  icy  streams,"  wrote  MacDonald. 
Tlieir  march  continued  unabated  for  three 
d*ys  and  nights  .  .  .  Prisoners  were  forced  to 
continue  marching  without  rest.  They  were 
given  neither  food  nor  water  for  three  days. 
Occasionally  the  Marines  scooped  up  chunks 
of  snow  in  an  effort  to  quench  their  thirsts." 
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To  Griffith,  the  Dowlings  were  special 
young  jnen.  To  Griffith,  they  were  special  be- 
cause they  saved  his  life. 

"At  one  point  during  our  walk  I  had  lost  so 
much  blood  and  was  so  fatigued  that  I  sat 
down,  pointed  to  the  Chinese  soldier  and  told 
him  to  shoot  me,"  he  remembered.  "But  the 
Dowling  boys  offered  to  carry  me;  they  en- 
couraged me  to  get  up  and  go  on.  They  were 
right  there  when  1  needed  them.  They  were 
good  ycung  Marines. 

"They  saved  my  life." 

Baclc  home,  James  Hlavin,  the  Dowlings' 
cousin,  remembers  when  word  reached  the 
family  that  they  had  been  captured. 

"Thtt  Christmas  was  awful,"  said  Hlavin, 
who  still  lives  in  the  area.  "A  real  gloom 
came  over  the  family.  My  uncle  and  aunt 
(the  Dowlings'  parents)  never  really  recov- 
ered." 

After  marching  together  for  a  few  days, 
the  Dowlings  were  separated  from  Griffith. 
The  sergeant  was  taken  to  a  camp  for 
woun<|ed  prisoners  called,  not  coincldentally. 
Death  Valley.  The  Dowlings  were  taken  to 
another  POW  camp  in  the  area. 

Griffith  speculates  that  the  treatment  af- 
forded the  Dowlings  was  similar  to  that  af- 
forded him. 

"I  received  no  treatment  for  my  injuries," 
he  said.  "They  just  dumped  the  sick  and  the 
wounded.  Only  after  months  did  we  receive 
some  shoes.  My  weight  dropped  from  175 
pounds  to  80  pounds.  I  thought  I'd  never  see 
home  Rgain." 

The  Dowlings  never  did. 

According  to  records  supplied  to  the  U.S. 
government  by  the  Chinese  after  the  war, 
the  Dowlings  both  died,  and  their  remains 
are  unaccounted  for. 

Stranger  still,  the  Chinese  claimed  that 
the  Dowlings  both  died  on  the  same  day 
(Dec.  17,  1950)  and  of  the  same  illness — dys- 
entery. 

"Thftt  has  always  baffled  me,"  said  Grif- 
fith. ''It  just  doesn't  sound  right.  True,  there 
was  maltreatment  of  our  soldiers  by  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans,  but  for  them 
to  die  so  quickly,  on  the  same  day  and  of  the 
same  Illness,  doesn't  seem  possible." 

GriflTith  Is  not  alone.  About  four  years  ago 
Richard  Danielson  of  North  Olmsted,  who  did 
not  kBow  the  Dowlings  but  who  survived  the 
attack  on  Chosin  Reservoir,  took  up  their 
cause. 

What  riles  Griffith  the  most  is  that  the 
government  does  not  consider  the  Dowlings 
casualties  of  war  because  there  was  no  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  enemy  that  caused 
their  fleaths. 

"It'»  sort  of  like  they  died  while  in  the 
servioe.  and  that's  it,"  said  Danielson. 
"The3f're  just  written  off.  They're  like  for- 
gotten hostages.  I  can't  accept  that." 

Danielson  has  written  to  countless  office- 
holders and  government  agencies  trying  to 
have  the  Dowlings  listed  as  Korean  casual- 
ties. He  has  yet  to  meet  with  success,  but 
promises  not  to  stop  trying  and  has  enlisted 
help  from  the  office  of  Rep.  Edward  F.  Fei- 
ghan,  D-19,  of  Lakewood. 

Meanwhile,  as  American  soldiers  spend 
today  in  a  far  away  desert  preparing  for  yet 
another  war,  Donald  Griffith  will  be  at  home 
with  tis  family. 

Griffith's  thoughts  will  be  with  the  sol- 
diers In  the  scorching  desert,  his  memories 
with  tis  comrades  in  those  frigid  mountains. 

Donald  Griffith  is  a  man  lucky  to  be  alive 
and  full  of  thanksgiving  that  Donald  and 
Paul  Dowling  kept  him  that  way. 
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HON.  GERALD  BJi.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  scene 
that  has  been  typical  in  communities  across 
the  country,  and  certainly  typical  in  New 
York's  24th  District,  the  town  of  Schodack  re- 
cently passed  unanimously  a  resolution  in 
support  of  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  resolution  read: 

Whereas,  our  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  currently  stationed  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  go  into  bat- 
tle; and 

Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  Capital 
District  have  relatives  and  loved  ones  serv- 
ing in  the  Middle  East,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town 
of  Schodack  hereby  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  service  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  hopes  and  prays  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  current  crisis  and 
safe  return  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  town  fathers  of  Schodack  for 
this  sign  of  support.  It  means  the  world  to  our 
military  personnel,  and  is  proving  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  weapons  in  our  arsenal. 


MICMAC  EQUITY  BILL 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1980,  Con- 
gress adopted  legislation  to  provide  a  settle- 
ment for  all  Indian  land  claims  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement 
Act,  Public  Law  96-420,  provkjed  $81.5  mil- 
lion to  three  Maine  trities,  the  Penobscots,  the 
Passamaquoddy,  and  the  Houtton  Band  of 
Maliseets.  This  act  was  the  result  of  8  years 
of  law  suits  and  negotiations  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  1986,  the  Maine  congressional  delegation 
was  approached  by  the  Aroostook  Band  of 
Mk;macs  requesting  assistance  in  seeking  an 
equitable  settlement  to  their  omission  from  the 
act.  The  Mnmacs  belonged  to  the  Aroostook 
Associatk>n  of  Indians,  along  with  the 
Maliseets,  at  the  time  of  the  original  settle- 
ment. According  to  band  members  they  were 
not  included  in  the  1980  act  because  they 
lacked  the  organizatk>n  and  the  finances  to 
pull  together  the  histoncal  evidence,  and  t>e- 
cause  they  believed  the  association  was  work- 
ing for  the  inclusion  of  both  groups.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  congresskxul  hearings  on  the 
1980  act  do  not  mentkxi  the  Mcmacs. 

The  band,  whk:h  numbers  approximately 
400,  has  an  unempk>yment  rate  of  70  percent, 
with  most  of  the  members  making  their  living 
doing  seasonal  farmwork.  Since  1982,  the 
barxj  has  worked  to  provide  the  necessary 
historrcal  documentation  of  their  presence  in 
Maine  as  well  as  their  existence  as  a  Wbe. 

They  have  also  used  this  time  to  share  ttieir 
history,  ttieir  culture,  and  ttieir  native  crafts 
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with  groups  throughout  the  State  of  Maine. 
They  have  gathered  support  wherever  they 
have  gone  and  I  have  received  letters  from 
church  groups.  State  legislators,  town  man- 
agers, and  schootehildren  on  their  behalf.  In 
fact,  a  group  of  students  at  Winthrop  High 
School  started  a  Micmac  support  group  and 
two  of  these  students  testified  at  House  and 
Senate  hearings  last  year  on  this  issue. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation,  sup- 
ported by  tf>e  entire  Maine  congressional  dele- 
gation, whkjh  authorizes  $900,000  for  a  land 
trust  fund  for  the  land  and  grants  them  Fed- 
eral recognition.  I  t)elieve  it  is  important — a 
matter  of  equity — to  address  the  band's  omis- 
sion from  the  1 980  act. 


MINERAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reform  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872.  Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  are 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Bruce  Vento, 
who  serves  as  the  chairman  of  ttie  Sut)- 
committee  on  National  Parks  arxj  PuWk; 
Lands,  and,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
George  Miller,  ttie  vk»  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

In  a  nutshell,  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1 872 
mining  claims  may  be  kx^ated  on  public  do- 
main lands  for  minerals  such  as  gokl,  silver, 
lead,  copper  and  zinc.  The  owners  of  these 
lands,  the  general  publk:,  does  not  receive  a 
rental  for  the  use  of  ttie  land  t>y  claim  holders. 
In  the  event  minerals  are  extracted  from  tfwse 
mining  claims,  the  publk:  does  not  receive  a 
royalty.  In  addition,  a  claim  hokler  need  spend 
only  $100  per  year  to  the  benefit  of  the  claim 
and  file  an  annual  affidavit  with  the  Goverrv 
ment  attesting  as  such  in  order  to  maintain  It. 
Finally,  If  valuatile  minerals  are  found,  the 
claim  hokler  can  receive  a  patent  to  the  land, 
which  represents  fee  simple  title,  for  32.50  or 
$5.00  an  acre. 

This  bill  is  premised  upon  five  basic  tenets. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  patent  feature  of  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  does  not  comport  with 
modern  Federal  land  polk:y  whk:h  is  grounded 
on  the  retentk>n  of  the  publk:  domain  under 
the  principles  of  multiple  use.  It  is  certainly  not 
in  the  publk:  interest  to  dispose  of  valuable 
mineral  lands  tor  $2.50  or  $5.00  an  acre.  In 
addition,  I  suspect  that  the  patenting  feature  of 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872  causes  the  adminis- 
trative withdrawal  of  lands  whk:h  woukj  other- 
wise be  open  to  mining  from  entry.  As  such, 
with  this  legislatk}n,  I  propose  to  eliminate  the 
concept  of  tfie  patent. 

Second,  I  believe  the  publk:  is  justified  in 
expecting  the  diligent  devek)pnr)ent  of  its  min- 
eral resources.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  allow  a 
person  to  locate  a  claim  and  to  indefinitely 
take  no  furttier  actkKi,  or  to  use  the  land  for 
non-mining  purposes.  This  in  effect  constitutes 
a  withdrawal  of  publk:  domain  lands  from  other 
uses.  In  additkxi,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  serious 
mineral  exploratkxiist  and  devek>per  to  have 
to  deal  with  these  situations.  For  tfiese  rea- 
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sons,  this  measure  would  impose  reasonatile 
diligent  development  requirements  on  mining 
claim  holders. 

Third,  I  woukj  contend  that  there  stxHrid  be 
some  financial  return  to  the  publk;  for  the  dis- 
position of  valuable  mineral  resources  from 
land  that  they  own.  At  the  minimum,  I  am 
seeking  a  surface  rental  fee  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Furthemnore,  I  wouW  dedk:ate  this 
revenue  to  the  reclamatk>n  of  abandoned 
hardrock  mines  in  ttie  westem  States. 

Fourth,  while  on  paper,  and  in  pubic  state- 
ments, the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  appears  to  be  attempting  to  inv 
prove  the  surface  management  regulatk)ns 
goveming  Mining  Law  activities,  the  implemen- 
tation of  ttiese  initiatives  will  not  occur  with  ex- 
isting resources  and  under  the  attitude  arvl 
phibsophy  that  prevails  throughout  the  agen- 
cy. There  is  a  pressing  need  for  the  effective 
enforcement  of  reasonat)le  reclamation  re- 
quirements for  hardrock  mining  operations. 
This  legislation  wouW  provkte  statutory  en- 
forcement mechanisms.  1  would  also  grant  the 
Forest  Service  a  greater  degree  of  authority  to 
manage  hardrock  mining  activities  on  larxls 
that  it  administers. 

Fifth,  I  believe  that  hardrock  mining  activities 
should  be  fully  considered  in  BLM  arxJ  Forest 
Servk»  land  use  planning  documents  wittiin 
the  context  of  multiple  use  of  the  publk;  do- 
main. Conskleration  of  mining  law  operatk)ns 
within  the  planning  process  would  not  only 
protect  other  resource  values  but  provide  in- 
dustry with  greater  assurarx:es  of  being  able 
to  develop  lands  sutijected  to  adequate  plans. 

With  this  sakj,  I  do  believe  this  bill  offers  the 
serious  mineral  exptoratkmist  arxJ  devekiper  a 
vastly  improved  mining  law  regime.  Tfiere  are 
features  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  that  are 
not  conducive  to  efficient  mineral  develop- 
ment. Anx)ng  them,  tfie  distinctkHi  between 
lode  and  placer  claims,  ttie  acreage  limitation, 
extralateral  rights  and  the  discovery  corx:epi  I 
woukJ  eliminate  them,  and  by  doing  so,  this 
legislation  offers  a  greater  security  of  tenure  to 
those  persons  who  intend  to  diligently  devek:p 
their  claims. 

These  are  tfie  basic  concepts  that  were  in- 
corporated into  the  reform  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  H.R.  3866.  However,  I  have 
adopted  a  numt>er  of  modifk;atlons,  both  maior 
and  minor,  in  this  new  legislatk>n,  entitled  ttie 
Mineral  Exptoration  and  Development  Act  of 
1 991 ,  and  intend  to  proceed  with  its  conskjer- 
ation  t>y  ttie  SutxxKnmittee  on  Mining  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  sectran-by-sec- 
tion  description  of  tfie  Mineral  Exptoratkm  and 
Development  Act  of  1991. 

Section-by-Section  Description 

title  i— mineral  exploration  and 

development 

Section  101  provides  for  definitions  and  ref- 
erences used  in  the  Act.  The  term  "diligence 
year"  means  the  365-day  period  cominenclnK 
on  the  date  a  mining  claim  is  located  and 
each  36&-day  period  thereafter.  The  term 
"locatAble  mineral"  means  any  mineral  not 
subject  to  disposition  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of 
1970.  or  the  Materials  Act  of  1947.  The  term 
"mineral  activities"  means  any  activity  by  a 
claim  holder  involving  mineral  prospecting, 
exploration,  mining,  miUing,  processing,  and 
beneficiation  activities  on  a  mining  claim  or 
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any  activity  conducted  by  the  holder  of  a 
permit  pursuant  to  section  106  for  mineral 
milling,  processing  or  beneficiation  activi- 
ties. The  term  "effective  date"  means  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  regulations  referred  to  in 
section  403.  The  term  "legal  subdivisions" 
means  an  aliquot  quarter  quarter  section  of 
land  as  established  by  the  official  records  of 
the  public  land  survey  system,  or  a  single  lot 
as  established  by  the  official  records  of  the 
public  land  survey  system  if  the  pertinent 
section  is  irregular  and  contains  fractional 
lots.  Statutory  references  are  provided  for 
the  terms  "general  mining  laws"  and  the 
"Act  of  July  23,  1955." 

Section  102  sets  forth  those  lands  open  to 
location  of  mining  claims  under  the  Act  and 
the  rights  of  a  mining  claim  locator.  Mining 
claims  may  be  located  on  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  that 
were  open  to  the  location  of  mining  claims 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act;  and 
lands  and  interests  opened  to  the  location  of 
mining  claims  by  reason  of  section  203  or 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

The  holder  of  a  mining  claim  located,  re- 
corded, and  maintained  in  compliance  with 
this  Act  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
possession  of  the  claimed  land  for  mineral 
prospecting,  exploration,  mining,  milling. 
processing,  and  beneficiation  activities  and 
may  use  such  land  only  for  such  activities. 

Section  103  provides  for  the  manner  by 
which  mining  claims  would  be  located  and 
recorded  under  the  Act.  In  general,  a  person 
may  locate  a  mining  claim  by  posting  a  no- 
tice of  location  on  a  monument  erected  as 
near  as  practicable  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  mining  claim.  No  person  who  is  not  a 
citizen,  or  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  locate  or  hold 
a  claim  under  this  Act. 

Each  mining  claim  located  under  the  Act 
shall  be  located  in  accordance  with  the  pub- 
lic land  survey  system,  and  conform  to  the 
legal  subdivisions  thereof.  Provision  is  made 
for  situations  where  a  protracted  survey  or 
no  survey  exists.  In  the  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  boundaries  of  a  mining  claim,  as 
monumented  on  the  ground  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  claim  in  the  notice  of  location. 
the  notice  of  location  shall  be  determinative. 

Within  30  days  after  the  location  of  a  min- 
ing claim,  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  location 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  in  an  office 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  assign  a  serial  number  to  the  mining 
claim  and  return  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  loca- 
tion to  the  locator  of  the  claim,  together 
with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  serial 
number,  a  description  of  the  claim,  and  the 
claim  maintenance  requirements  of  section 
104.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  the  claim  on 
the  public  land  records. 

A  mining  claim  shall  include  all  lands  open 
to  location  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim,  subject  to  any  prior  mining  claim  lo- 
cated under  this  Act  and  shall  be  effective 
b&aei  upon  the  time  of  location.  The  bound- 
aries of  a  mining  claim  as  shall  extend  verti- 
cally downward  to  the  center  of  the  Earth. 
The  holder  of  a  mining  claim  that  conflicts 
with  another  claim  may  initiate  adjudica- 
tion proceedings  before  the  Secretary  to  re- 
solve the  conflict. 

Section  104  provides  for  claim  maintenance 
requirements.  In  order  to  maintain  a  mining 
claim  under  the  Act,  a  claim  holder  shall 
meet  the  rental  fee  requirements  and  either 
the  diligent  development  expenditure  re- 
quirement or  the  payment  in  lieu  of  diligent 
development  requirement.  If.  in  any  dili- 
gence year,  a  claim  holder  fails  to  meet  such 
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rcKiuirements,  the  claim  shall  be  forfeited, 
such  claim  shall  be  null  and  void.  The  dili- 
gent development  expenditure  requirement 
nmy  be  deferred  if  a  claim  holder  dem- 
onstrates to  the  Secretary  that  such  claim 
holder  is  prevented  from  making  diligent  de- 
velopment expenditures  by  reason  of  any  ju- 
dicial proceeding,  administrative  action,  or 
because  the  claim  holder  cannot  gain  access 
to  the  claim. 

Rental  fees  shall  be  established  at  a  rate  of 
not  less  than  $1.50  per  acre  of  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  mining  claim  until  such  time 
as  a  plan  of  operation  is  approved,  at  which 
time  the  rental  fee  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $5  per 
acre  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim.  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  all  mon- 
eys received  from  rental  fees  collected  under 
this  subsection  into  the  Fund  referred  to  in 
title  III.  Diligent  development  expenditures 
shall  be  made  for  mineral  activities  on  or  to 
the  benefit  of  each  mining  claim  or  on  or  to 
the  benefit  of  any  one  claim  in  a  group  of 
contiguous  claims.  Provision  is  made  for 
qualifying  expenditures.  The  rate  of  diligent 
development  expenditures  shall  be  at  least 
equal  J20  per  acre  in  each  of  the  first  through 
fifth  diligence  years  following  recordation  of 
the  claim;  $40  per  acre  in  each  of  the  sixth 
through  tenth  diligence  years  following  rec- 
ordation of  the  claim;  $80  per  acre  in  each  of 
the  eleventh  through  fifteenth  diligence 
years  following  recordation  of  the  claim;  and 
$160  per  acre  in  the  sixteenth  diligence  year 
following  recordation  of  the  claim,  and  each 
diligence  year  thereafter.  Claim  holders 
shall  file  an  affidavit  with  the  Secretary  on 
an  annual  basis  that  contains  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  value  and  beneficial  na- 
ture of  all  diligent  development  expendi- 
tures. 

After  the  fifth  full  diligence  year  following 
recording  of  a  mining  claim,  at  the  election 
of  a  claim  holder,  payments  in  lieu  of  dili- 
gent development  expenditures  may  be 
made.  Payments  shall  be  at  least  equal  $20 
per  acre  in  each  of  the  sixth  through  tenth 
diligence  years  following  recordation  of  the 
claim;  $40  per  acre  in  each  of  the  eleventh 
through  fifteenth  diligence  years  following 
recordation  of  the  claim;  and  $80  per  acre  in 
the  sixteenth  diligence  year  following  rec- 
ordation of  the  claim,  and  each  diligence 
year  thereafter.  The  Secretary  shall  deposit 
all  moneys  received  from  payments  collected 
under  this  subsection  into  the  fund  referred 
to  in  title  III. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  deferral,  waiver, 
or  reduction  of  either  the  diligent  develop- 
ment expenditure  requirement  or  the  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  diligent  development  require- 
ment for  small  prospectors  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  mining  claim,  a 
claim  holder  shall,  on  or  before  the  date 
\»hich  is  90  days  after  the  anniversary  date  of 
each  diligence  year  for  such  claim,  file  an  in- 
strument with  the  Secretary  accompanied  by 
the  rental  fee.  the  diligent  development  ex- 
penditures affidavit  or  the  payments  in  lieu 
of  diligent  development  expenditures,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If.  in  any  diligence  year,  a 
claim  holder  fails  to  file  the  instrument  the 
olaim  shall  be  forfeited.  However,  no  claim 
may  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Sec- 
retary due  to  a  failure  to  comply  if  it  is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
chat  the  failure  was  justifiable,  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  reasonable  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  claim  holder,  or  was  inadvertent.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  au- 
dits of  claim  holders  as  he  deems  necessary 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  ensuring  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 
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Section  105  sets  forth  civil  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  this  title. 

Section  106  provides  for  the  use  of  lands, 
other  than  those  on  which  mining  claims  are 
located,  for  the  mineral  milling,  processing 
and  beneficiation  activities  under  such 
guidelines  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  applicable  law. 

Section  107  preempts  any  conflicting  re- 
quireitients  of  any  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  relating  to  the  location,  rec- 
ordation and  maintenance  of  mining  claims 
as  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

Section  108  provides  that  no  patents  may  be 
issued  for  mining  or  mill  site  claims  except 
if  the  right  to  a  patent  has  vested  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  109  references  the  applicability  of 
the  Multiple  Minerals  Development  Act  and 
the  Act  of  July  23,  1955,  to  mining  claims  lo- 
cated and  recorded  under  this  Act. 

Section  110  eliminates  the  concept  of  un- 
common varieties  of  mineral  materials  and 
clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
dispose  of  mineral  materials  on  mining 
claims. 

TITLS  11— ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF 
MINERAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  201  sets  forth  surface  management 
requirements  for  mining  claims  and  section 
106  permit  holders  under  which  the  Secretary 
shall  require  claim  holders  to  conduct  all 
minei?al  activities  on  mining  claims  in  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize  adverse  environmental 
impaots  to  the  environment.  Except  for 
those  activities  that  may  cause  negligible 
disturbance  of  surface  resources,  or  explo- 
ration activities  under  a  notice,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  claim  holders  to  file 
plans  of  operation  for  any  proposed  mineral 
activities  on  mining  claims  or  under  a  per- 
mit issued  pursuant  to  section  106  that  may 
cause  a  disturbance  of  surface  resources,  and 
no  sqrface  disturbance  may  occur  prior  to 
the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan  of 
operations. 

A  negligible  disturbance  consists  of  min- 
eral activities  that  do  not  involve  the  use  of 
mechiinized  equipment,  suction  dredging,  ex- 
plosives, motor  vehicles,  the  construction  of 
roads  or  drill  pads  or  the  use  of  toxic  or  haz- 
ardous materials.  Eixploratlon  activities 
under  notice  involve  a  minimal  and  readily 
reclalmable  disturbance  of  surface  resources 
related  to  and  including  initial  test  drilling. 

Tha  Secretary  shall  take  prompt  adminis- 
trative action  on  proposals  for  plans  of  oper- 
ation and  shall  require  adequate  financial 
guarantees  (or  other  types  of  guarantees  sat- 
isfactjory  to  the  Secretary)  to  ensure  rec- 
lamation is  achieved  on  lands  subject  to 
plans  of  operation  and  under  a  notice.  In 
considering  proposed  plans  of  operation  the 
Secretary  may  approve  the  proposed  plan,  or 
require  modifications  to  the  proposed  plan, 
for  tfeose  lands  subject  to  the  proposed  plan 
that  have  been  considered  under  a  land  use 
plan  that  has  been  completed  or  amended 
pursuant  to  section  203.  If  the  lands  subject 
to  a  proposed  plan  have  not  been  considered 
under  a  land  use  plan  completed  or  amended 
under  section  203.  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove, require  modifications  to  or  deny  the 
proposed  plan.  In  making  such  a  determina- 
tion for  lands  that  have  not  been  considered 
under  a  land  use  plan  that  has  been  com- 
pleted or  amended  pursuant  to  section  203 
the  Secretary  may  prohibit,  restrict  or  con- 
dition proposed  mineral  activities.  I*rovision 
is  mtde  for  the  basis  for  making  this  deter- 
mination. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  plan  of 
operations,  and  shall  suspend  all  plans  of  op- 
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eration if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
claim  holder  has  failed  or  refused  to  comply 
in  any  material  respect  with  the  surface 
management  requirements. 

The  Secretary  shall  require  claim  holders 
to  reclaim  lands  affected  by  mineral  activi- 
ties to  a  condition  capable  of  supporting  the 
uses  to  which  such  lands  were  capable  of  sup- 
porting prior  to  any  surface  disturbance,  or 
higher  or  better  uses  of  which  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable likelihood  so  long  as  such  uses  are 
not  inconsistent  with  applicable  land  use 
plans.  Basic  reclamation  standards  must  be 
promulgated. 

Section  202  sets  forth  inspection  and  en- 
forcement requirements.  Inspections  of  min- 
eral activities  under  an  approved  plan  of  op- 
erations shall  take  place  at  least  on  a  quar- 
terly basis.  Any  person  who  is  or  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  mineral  activities  under 
a  plan  of  operations  may  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  violation  of  the  surface  man- 
agement requirements  governing  such  ac- 
tivities which  he  or  she  has  reason  to  believe 
exist  at  the  operation.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  for  the  review  of  any  re- 
fusal by  an  authorized  officer  to  ensure  re- 
medial actions  are  taken  with  respect  to  any 
alleged  violation. 

If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
an  inspection,  that  a  claim  holder  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  the  surface  man- 
agement requirements  of  this  section,  a  no- 
tice of  violation  to  the  claim  holder  shall  be 
issued  and  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
abate  the  violation  shall  be  provided.  If, 
upon  the  expiration  of  time  provided  for  such 
abatement,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  vio- 
lation haa  not  been  abated  he  shall  imme- 
diately order  a  cessation  of  all  mineral  ac- 
tivities or  the  portion  thereof  relevant  to  the 
violation.  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  an  Inspection,  that  any  condi- 
tion or  practice  exists,  or  that  a  claim  holder 
is  in  violation  of  the  surface  management  re- 
quirements, and  such  condition,  practice  or 
violation  is  causing,  or  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  an  imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  to  the  envi- 
ronment, the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  mineral  activities  or  the 
portion  thereof  relevant  to  the  condition, 
practices  or  violation.  A  cessation  order 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  condition,  practice  or  vio- 
lation has  been  abated,  or  until  modified,  va- 
cated or  terminated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  utilize  enforcement 
personnel  ft-om  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  to  augment 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Forest  Service  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  surface  management  require- 
ments. 

Civil  penalties  are  provided  for  violations 
of  this  title.  Provision  is  made  for  citizen 
suits  against  the  Secretary.  Provision  is 
made  for  judicial  review  of  any  action  by  the 
Secretary  in  promulgating  regulations  to 
implement  this  title. 

Section  203  provides  for  land  use  planning 
requirements  for  mineral  activities.  Plans 
for  lands  identified  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
completed  or  amended  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring that  all  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment planning  decisions  include  the  consid- 
erations set  forth  in  this  section.  Consider- 
ation of  the  lands  in  a  land  use  plan  or  plan 
amendment  shall  include,  but  is  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to,  the  location,  nature,  and 
extent  of  known  mineral  deposits,  including 
a  map  indicating  those  areas  with  such  min- 
eral deposits;  a  map  of  lands  which  have  been 
patented  under  the  general  mining  laws  and 
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lands  encumbered  with  unpatented  mining 
claims;  an  analysis  of  reasonably  foreseeable 
environmental,  public  health  and  safety  con- 
sequences of  the  development  of  known  or 
suspected  mineral  deposits;  and  an  identi- 
fication of  any  specific  protective  conditions 
to  be  applied  to  mineral  activities  and  the 
specific  areas  to  which  each  such  conditions 
shall  apply. 

In  conjunction  with  completing  or  amend- 
ing a  land  use  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
view all  administrative  withdrawals  of  land 
from  the  location  of  mining  claims  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  revocation  or  modification 
of  such  withdrawal  for  the  purjwse  of  allow- 
ing such  lands  to  be  opened  to  the  location  of 
mining  claims  under  this  Act  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Section  204  provides  that  lands  under  wil- 
derness or  wild  and  scenic  river  study  status 
may  not  be  open  to  the  location  of  mining 
claims  pending  a  final  determination  by  the 
Congress  of  the  status  of  such  lands. 

Section  205  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
title  may  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify 
any  federal  law  that  prohibits  or  restricts 
the  application  of  the  general  mining  laws  to 
such  lands  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  that  provide  for  special  man- 
agement criteria  for  operations  under  the 
general  mining  laws  to  the  extent  the  laws 
provide  environmental  protections  greater 
than  those  required  under  this  title,  and  that 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  as 
preempting  or  in  any  way  affecting  any 
State  reclamation,  water  and  environmental 
laws  and  regulations  that  may  be  applicable 
to  mining  claims  to  the  extent  the  State 
laws  and  regulations  require  environmental 
protection  greater  than  those  required  under 
this  title. 

TTTLE  III — ABANDONED  MINERALS  MINE 
RECLAMATION  FUND 

Section  301  amends  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  to  es- 
tablish an  Abandoned  Minerals  Mine  Rec- 
lamation Fund.  The  Fund  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining. 

The  objectives  of  the  Fund  Involving  the 
reclamation  and  restoration  of  land  and 
water  resources  adversely  affected  by  past 
minerals  and  mineral  materials  mining  are 
set  forth.  An  identification  of  eligible  lands 
and  waters  for  expenditures  under  the  Fund 
is  provided. 

Amounts  available  for  expenditures  from 
the  Fund  would  be  allocated  on  an  annual 
basis  in  the  form  of  grants  to  eligible  states 
or  expended  directly  by  federal  entities. 
State  eligibility  requirements  are  provided. 

Provision  is  made  for  amounts  appro- 
priated from  the  Fund  to  be  made  without 
fiscal  year  limitations. 

Section  302  provides  for  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  title. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  401  vests  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  authority  to  administer  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  for  National  Forest 
System  lands  and  provides  for  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1970  the  National  Materials  and 
Minerals  Policy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1980. 

Section  402  provides  for  user  fees  under 
this  Act. 

Section  403  provides  that  regulations  to 
implement  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated 
within  180  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Act. 
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Section  404  provides  for  transition  rules 
governing  existing  mining  and  mill  site 
claim  holders.  Within  a  3-year  period  after 
the  effective  date,  all  holders  of  mining 
claims  under  the  general  mining  laws  may 
elect  to  convert  their  claim  by  filing  a  copy 
of  a  notice  of  location  in  the  office  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary.  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  such  claim  effec- 
tive upon  the  filing  of  such  notice,  except 
that  such  claim  would  not  be  relocated,  be 
not  subject  to  provisions  dealing  with  the 
public  land  survey  and  would  retain  any 
extralateral  rights.  Once  a  mining  claim  has 
been  converted,  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
made  as  to  whether  such  claim  was  origi- 
nally located  as  a  lode,  placer  or  tunnel 
claim.  If  a  mining  claim  is  not  converted  by 
the  date  3  years  after  the  effective  date  it  be 
null  and  void.  Similar  provisions  for  conver- 
sion are  provided  for  mill  site  claims. 

After  the  effective  date  a  mining  claim 
may  not  be  challenged  on  the  basis  of  discov- 
ery under  the  general  mining  laws,  except 
any  claim  located  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  may  be  challenged  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
covery by  the  United  States  if  the  claim  is 
located  within  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  National 
Trails  System,  or  National  Recreation  Areas 
designated  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  or  within 
an  area  referred  to  in  section  204;  any  claim 
referred  to  in  section  37  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  may  be  challenged  on  the  basis  of 
discovery  by  the  United  States;  and  any 
claim  located  on  or  before  the  effective  date 
may  be  challenged  on  the  basis  of  discovery 
by  the  United  States  if  the  claim  was  located 
for  a  mineral  material  that  purportedly  has 
a  property  giving  it  distinct  and  special 
value  within  the  meaning  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  23.  1955.  or  if  such  claim  was 
located  for  another  mineral  that  was  not 
locatable  under  the  general  mining  laws  on 
or  before  the  effective  date. 

Any  mining  claim  located  under  the  gen- 
eral mining  laws  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
prior  claim  for  the  purposes  of  section  103.  In 
the  event  a  mining  claim  is  located  under 
this  Act  during  the  3-year  conversion  period 
for  lands  encumbered  by  a  prior  mining 
claim  located  under  the  general  mining  laws, 
at  the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period  such 
lands  shall  become  part  of  the  claim  located 
under  this  Act  if  the  claim  maintained  under 
the  general  mining  laws  is  not  converted  and 
declared  null  and  void. 

Any  confiicts  between  holders  of  mining 
claims  in  existence  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  may  be  resolved  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  governing  such  conflicts  in  ef- 
fect on  the  effective  date. 


REGGIE  JACKSON,  WELL-VERSED 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 


HON.  CHARIiS  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  about  Reggie  Jackson,  a 
resident  of  northeast  Washington,  who  for  the 
last  23  years  has  canpaigned  to  higNight  tt>e 
significance  of  the  last  verse  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  wtvch  Americans  sekJom 
hear  perfonned.  Reggie  Jackson's  dedication 
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is  to  more  than  our  national  anthem.  He  is 
truly  an  advocate  of  peace  for  Americans  and 
all  mankind. 

I  offer  my  colleagues  an  article  written  by 
Courtland  Milloy,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  5,  1991 . 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  5,  1991] 

Well- Versed  in  the  National  anthem 

(By  Courtland  Milloy) 

Singer  Whitney  Houston's  rendition  of  the 
national  anthem  at  Super  Bowl  XXV  was 
such  a  hit  that  Arista  Records  is  considering 
releasing  the  song  as  a  single. 

This  is  just  the  turn  of  events  that  Reggie 
Jackson,  a  resident  of  Northeast  Washing- 
ton, has  been  hoping  for  during  the  last  23 
years.  Jackson,  himself  a  singer,  believes 
that  if  you  liked  the  way  Houston  sang  the 
first  verse  of  the  song,  you'll  love  hearing 
her  do  the  last  verse. 

Indeed,  he  insists,  that's  the  best  part  of 
the  song.  And  because  Congress  passed  a  law 
in  1981  making  the  entire  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  our  national  anthem,  it's  only 
right,  he  says,  that  we  sing  the  last  part  too 

There  are  other  neglected  verses  to  the 
song  as  well,  but  it's  the  last  verse  that  in- 
terests Jackson.  That  verse  "represents  all 
of  the  triumph  and  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion." Jackson  says.  "It  represents  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  a  new  day.  While  the  first 
stanza  is  about  the  flag  and  war.  the  last 
stanza  is  about  the  people  and  peace.  It  is  a 
cause  for  optimism." 

Jackson,  63.  continues  an  intensive  letter- 
writing  campaign  he  began  in  1968  to  educate 
America  about  the  meaning  of  the  last  verse. 
His  efforts  have  won  him  much  praise  for 
perseverance. 

"You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  per- 
sistence." James  Cheek,  president  emeritus 
of  Howard  University,  wrote  Jackson  in  1976. 

"You  have  shown  deep-seated  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  the  National  Anthem.' 
Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.Y.)  wrote  in 
19T7. 

"Continue  fighting  the  good  fight."  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh.  president  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  wrote  Jackson  in 
1961. 

Through  the  years,  those  kinds  of  re- 
sponses have  l)een  enough  to  keep  Jackson 
going — if  not  enough  to  change  the  way 
Americans  feel  about  the  last  verse  of  the 
song. 

In  1976.  Jackson  asked  Robert  S.  Strauss. 
then  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  for  permission  to  sing  the  last 
verse  at  President-elect  Jimmy  Carters  in- 
auguration. Strauss  said  no. 

In  1981.  Jackson  asked  Tim  Swift,  chair- 
man of  Presldent-Elect  Ronald  Reagan's  In- 
augural Ball  Entertainment  Committee,  for 
permission  to  sing  the  last  verse  at  Reagan's 
lnaug\iratlon.  Swift  said  no. 

Ted  Koppel  turned  Jackson  down  for  a  talk 
show  appearance,  as  had  David  Susskind  in 
1975. 

But  Shirley  Chisholm.  the  former  U.S.  rep- 
resentative, encouraged  him  not  to  give  up. 
"I  applaud  your  commitment."  she  wrote. 
BasetMLll  star  Reggie  Jackson,  at  Rangel's  re- 
quest, made  phone  calls  supporting  Jack- 
son's efforts. 

Barbara  C.  Jordan,  the  former  U.S.  rep- 
resentative, and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  also  encouraged  him. 

Jackson,  who  majored  in  music  at  Howard 
University  and  went  on  to  sing  in  the  chorus 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  says 
he  came  across  the  Isist  verse  of  the  national 
anthem  while  studying  the  song  in  1968.  He 
has  sung  it  at  local   affairs  several   times 
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since  then,  and  has  always  received  hearty 
responses,  he  says. 

Last  year,  before  retiring  as  an  usher  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  Concert  Hall.  Jackson 
received  a  petition  signed  by  members  of  the 
National  Symphony  supf>orting  his  "attempt 
to  bring  the  last  stanza  out  of  obscurity." 

The  main  reason  the  last  verse  is  better 
than  the  first.  Jackson  says,  is  that  the  first 
verse  only  poses  questions. 
Oh,   say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early 

light, 
Wbat  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming? 

"When  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner'  during  the  War  of  1812,  he 
difl  more  than  wonder,  'Whose  broad  stripes 
and  brights  stars  .  .  .  were  so  gallantly 
streaming?'"  Jackson  said.  "He  gave  us  an- 
swers that  are  crucial  to  truly  understanding 
the  song." 

The  answers  come  in  the  last  verse: 
Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between   their  loved  homes  and  the  war's 

desolation! 
Blest    with    vict'ry    and    peace,    may    the 

heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is 

just. 
And  this  be  our  motto.  "In  God  is  our  trust." 
And    the   star-spangled   banner   in   triumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 
Americans  may  now  be  willing  to  purchase 
recordings  of  the  questions  posed  by  Francis 
Soott  Key.  as  sung  by  Whitney  Houston. 

But  Jackson  believes  that  Key's  answers 
would  make  for  an  even  better  song. 

Perhaps  Arista  will  consider  them  for  the 
flip  side  of  its  star-spangled  recording. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  ABILITY  TO 
BENEFIT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr,  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing,  with  24  of  my  col- 
lejigues.  legislation  to  correct  unintended  but 
disastrous  consequences  for  community  col- 
leges and  hundreds  of  ffiousands  students  re- 
sulting from  the  Student  Default  Initiative  Act 
of  1990. 

Congress  enacted  the  law  to  curtail  the  ris- 
ing student  loan  default  rate.  The  law  requires 
students  lacking  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalency  certificate  to  pass  an  ability  to 
beneiW  test  to  receive  Federal  financial  aid. 

Because  of  the  misinterpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent  by  the  Department  of  Education 
in  promulgating  regulations,  all  students,  re- 
gardless of  whether  {hey  are  eligible  or  apply- 
ing for  Federal  financial  aid,  are  being  re- 
quired to  take  this  test.  Schools  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  regulations  stand  to  lose  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  crucial  Federal  edu- 
cation assistance  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  Pell 
grants,  supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants,  college  work-study,  and  the  Perkins 
and  Stafford  loan  programs. 
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My  dwn  State  of  California  has  a  community 
college  system  supported  almost  entirely  by 
taxpayers,  not  by  tuition.  Our  legislature  cre- 
ated am  open  enrollment  system  that  would 
achieve  equal  educational  opportunity  and  ex- 
pressly prohibits  the  use  of  a  standardized  test 
to  deny  admission  to  students.  The  California 
Community  College  system  is  founded  on  the 
premise  that  higher  education  stioukj  be  open 
to  all  persons  regardless  of  previous  experi- 
ence or  academic  performance.  These 
school*,  like  other  State  community  colleges, 
have  made  an  effort  to  irx:lude  disadvantaged 
students,  particularly  okJer  learners,  the  poor 
and  immigrants,  in  its  programs  to  txing  them 
into  mainstream  society  and  into  our 
workforce. 

Conffnunity  and  junior  colleges  throughout 
the  country  are  at  risk  of  losing  substantial 
amounts  of  akj  whk;h  will  seriously  undermine 
their  ability  to  operate.  For  example,  at  risk  to 
the  Califomia  community  college  system  are 
S164  million  in  students  financial  aid  funds  to 
112,000  California  community  college  stu- 
dents, and  an  additional  $34.7  million  in  Per- 
kins vocational  education  furujs. 

Failure  to  amend  the  Student  Default  Initia- 
tive Att  immediately  will  deny  thousands  of 
students  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation and  will  dramatically  undercut  publk: 
community  college  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  by  usurping  the  long-standing 
authority  of  educational  institutions  and  States 
to  est^lish  ttieir  own  admissions  polk:ies. 

While  I  support  enacting  restrk:tions  on  the 
student  financial  aid  system  to  eliminate  the 
skyrocketing  default  rates  experienced  in  the 
1980's,  nationally  only  1.3  percent  of  junior 
college  students  receive  Federal  loans.  In 
Califorpia,  many  of  the  high  default  junior  col- 
leges process  less  than  100  loans  a  year  for 
their  students.  Several  made  less  tfian  30 
loans  a  year.  Federal  student  loans  were 
made  to  fewer  than  1 8,000  students  in  Califor- 
nia last  year. 

White  there  have  been  studies  on  ctiaracter- 
istics  of  defaulters,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
studies  linking  student  loan  defaults  and  atMlity 
to  benefit  students.  I  do  not  t)elieve  that  the 
Student  Loan  Default  Act,  as  passed  by  thie 
Congress,  will  achieve  either  the  default  rate 
reduction  or  the  financial  saving  that  was  in- 
tended. 

To  deny  Federal  aid  to  students  that  are 
most  in  need  of  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
obtain  an  education  makes  neither  good 
sense  nor  good  polcy.  For  example,  grant  is 
$2,500  a  year.  This  money  would  help  stu- 
dents pay  for  fees,  books,  transportation,  and 
child  care.  Wittwut  such  assistance,  access  to 
an  education  will  be  foreclosed  for  thousarxJs 
of  students. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  not  only 
support  the  public  institutions  provkjing  an 
education  to  students  most  in  need,  but  it  will 
also  ensure  that  restrictions  are  placed  on  un- 
scrupulous profitmaking  sctK>ols  whk:h  are  ex- 
ploiting students. 

My  legislation  will  mandate  the  at>ility  to 
benefit  test  only  for  proprietary  schools,  many 
of  which  have  high  default  rates.  Their  institu- 
tional eligibility  for  Federal  aid  will  ren^in 
linked  to  their  compliance  with  the  testing  re- 
quirement of  this  legislation. 
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However,  public  and  nonprofit  institutions 
will  again  be  able  to  utilize  the  counseling 
methods  and  equivalency  degrees  for  deter- 
mining at)ility  to  benefit  as  they  could  under 
ttie  prior  law.  Should  they  choose,  they  may 
also  use  the  testing  mettxx).  And,  in  order  to 
strengttien  the  integrity  of  State-supported 
educational  institutions,  my  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  recognize  a  State- 
approved  method  for  determining  atiility  to 
benefit. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  potential  loss  of  aid 
for  put}lic  and  nonprofit  institutions  for  failure 
to  comply  with  tfie  Default  Act,  my  bill  decou- 
ples institutional  eligibility  from  the  ability  to 
t)enefit  section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
ensure  that  these  institutions  will  ncA  lose  their 
Federal  education  moneys.  The  linlcage  be- 
tween ttiese  two  sections  will  remain  intact,  as 
in  current  law,  for  proprietary  schools,  which 
are  proritmaking  institutions. 

Finally,  my  bill  clarifies  that  the  ability  to 
t)enefit  determination  is  applicable  only  to 
ttwse  students  seeking  Federal  financial  aid. 

An  injunction  prohibiting  the  implementation 
of  the  Department  of  Education  regulations  is 
in  effect  through  June  30,  1991.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  act  expeditiously  to  en- 
sure passage  of  remedial  legislation  before 
that  date. 


FAIR  MARKET  GRAZING  FOR  PUB- 
LIC RANGEL.ANDS  ACT  OF  1991: 
TIME  TO  STOP  FEEDING  OFF 
THE  TREASURY 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  ak>ng 
with  my  good  friends  Mr.  Darden  and  Mr.  At- 
kins to  introduce  the  Fair  Market  Grazing  for 
Pubic  Rangelands  Act  of  1991.  Enactment  of 
this  measure  will  be  good  for  both  the  tax- 
payers and  tfie  environment. 

ttie  Fair  Market  Grazing  for  PutHk:  Range- 
lands  Act  will  improve  the  management  of  250 
millkxi  acres  of  Federal  rangelands  adminis- 
tered t>y  the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's U.S.  Forest  Servne. 

Equally  importantly,  this  act  will  save  the 
taxpayers  nfK>re  than  $325  million  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1934.  in  the  mkJst  of  the 
Dust  Bowl  era.  Congress  enacted  the  Taykx 
Grazing  Act  in  an  effort  to  stop  injury  to  the 
public  grazir>g  lands  by  preventing  overgrazing 
and  soil  deterioratk>n,  and  to  provkJe  for  their 
orderty  use,  improvement,  and  development. 
But  it  has  not  been  an  easy  job. 

This  year  the  taxpayers  will  k>se  80  cents 
on  every  dollar  spent  to  administer  the  Federal 
Grazing  Program.  Indeed,  despite  tfie  impor- 
tant legislative  and  administrative  changes  ini- 
tiated t>y  tfie  Federal  LarxJ  Polk^y  and  Man- 
agement Act  and  the  Publk:  Rangelands  Im- 
provements Act,  the  end  result  has  been  urv 
acceptable. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  55  years 
after  passage  of  tfie  Tayk>r  Grazing  Act,  much 
of  tfie  pubic  rangeland  is  still  in  unsatisfactory 
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condition.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's own  reports  sfiow  that  as  much  as  60 
percent  of  tfie  put>lk:  rangeland  wiH  continue  to 
be  in  fair  to  poor  condition  well  into  the  next 
century. 

In  many  cases,  these  deplorable  conditkins 
are  due  to  overgrazing.  In  fact,  some  autfiori- 
ties  estimate  that  grazing  has  reduced  the  bkh 
k>gk:al  productivity  of  Western  lands  to  one- 
tenth  their  former  levels. 

Only  2  percent  of  the  1 .6  million  cattle  pro- 
ducers in  the  country  graze  tfieir  cattle  on  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service 
land.  Only  8  percent  of  the  336,765  farms  and 
ranches  with  livestock  in  the  16  Western  and 
Great  Plains  States  graze  their  livestock  on 
publk;  lands.  In  fact,  over  90  percent  of  the 
West's  livestock  have  no  access  to  put>licly 
owned  rangelands. 

Despite  tfiese  figures,  livestock  grazing  is 
cun-ently  the  dominant  use  of  most  puttik; 
lands  in  the  West  This  encompasses  almost 
all  Federal  lands  in  1 6  Western  States  suitable 
for  grazing.  Indeed,  the  acreage  not  leased  is 
usually  inaccessitsle,  heavily  forested,  rocky  or 
otherwise  unusable  by  livestock. 

For  the  past  8  years,  I  have  been  chainnan 
of  the  House  Govemment  Operations  Sut>- 
committee  on  Environment,  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  Our  connmittee's  jurisdiction 
concerns  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  Gov- 
emment programs.  Among  otfier  tilings,  our 
subcoTTHTiittee  is  charged  with  oversight  re- 
sponsitMlities  to  determine  wfiether  natural  re- 
sources programs  are  working  and  whether 
they  are  fair. 

During  these  8  years,  our  subcommittee  has 
t>een  reviewing  grazing  programs  on  putjiic 
rangelands.  I  fiave  readied  several  important 
conclusions  about  the  state  of  rangelands 
today: 

Livestock  grazing  is  a  valkl  and  valuat)le 
use  of  suitat)le  publk;  lands  wfien  it  is  marv 
aged  by  resource  professkmals. 

Proper  livestock  grazing  on  publk:  rangeland 
can  benefit  wildlife  habitat,  if  both  wiMlife  and 
livestock  are  managed  in  concert 

And,  a  fieatthy  livestock  industry  is  one  im- 
portant element  in  maintaining  Westem  open 
space. 

I  am  certain  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
agree  with  tfwse  txoad  propositkHis.  However, 
there  is  some  t)ad  news  we  must  acknowl- 
edge, as  well.  For  example: 

An  unreasonably  large  proportk>n  of  our 
putilk;  rangelands  are  in  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. 

Inadequate  funding  and  staffing  for  profes- 
sional resource  managers  and  their  programs 
are  impairing  rangeland  health  and  productiv- 
ity. 

Rangeland  restoration  and  improvement  of 
rangeland  conditk}n  shoukj  be  a  greater  na- 
tional priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members  of  Congress 
know  these  changes  are  necessary.  The 
questkin  is:  wfio  pays? 

There  are  many  reasons  for  tfie  present 
poor  state  of  affairs,  but  I  think  much  of  the 
blame  rests  with  k>w  grazing  fees  for  put)lk: 
rangelands.  Here  is  wfiy,  I  am  concerned 
about  grazing  fees.  Last  year,  many  grazers  in 
the  16  Westem  States— including  250  millkm 
acres  of  Federal  rangelands — paid  a  fee  of 
only  $1.81   per  animal  unit  month  or  AUM. 
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This  fee  will  increase  in  1991  to  $1.97,  but 
tfiat  is  still  far  below  the  maricet  rate  and  corv 
trasts  with  fees  ranging  as  high  as  $18  per 
AUM  on  other  Federal  lands.  State  lands,  and 
private  lands. 

lronk;ally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sets 
the  commercial  value  of  that  forage  at  $8.70 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  charges 
a  fee  equal  to  this  commercial  value  as  tfie 
"vakie  of  forage  consumed"  as  a  result  of 
trespass  on  publk:  land.  But  unless  the  Con- 
gress changes  the  law,  ttie  Federal  Govem- 
ment will  continue  to  charge  t3ek>w  market 
rates  for  legal  access  to  our  putiiic  range- 
lands. 

In  other  words,  the  answer  to  our  questron 
is  the  taxpayer  pays.  Even  though,  it  costs  the 
taxpayer  the  same  to  feed  every  cow  on  put>- 
lic  rangelands,  whether  it  is  trespassing  or  not 

But,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  cost  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  argument  over  grazing  fees. 
The  culprit  here  is  not  cost,  but  price.  The  do- 
mestk:  livestock  industry  has  long  prided  itself 
on  its  independence.  In  fact,  animal  agriculture 
stands  atone  as  b&ng  that  element  of  the 
American  farm  economy  tfiat  is  most  removed 
from  Federal  interventk>n  in  the  maricetplace. 
There  are  no  commodity  programs  and  no 
mari<eting  orders,  no  k>ans,  no  insurance,  no 
grants,  arxj  no  Federal  interference. 

However,  a  small  fractkxi  of  the  industry  is 
sut)skjized.  Indeed,  tfie  simple  truth  is:  A  few 
Federal  grazing  permit  hokjers  are  feeding  off 
the  Federal  Treasury.  They  are  chewing 
through  millnns  of  dollars  each  year. 

I  am  introducing  the  Fair  Marttet  Grazing  for 
Put>lk:  Rangelands  Act  of  1991  t)ecause  I 
favor  placing  Federal  grazing  programs — arv) 
all  resource  uses  on  publk:  lands— on  a  "pay 
as  you  go"  basis.  Accordingly,  I  tfiink  we  must 
begin  to  phase  out  the  grazing  subskly  over 
the  next  4  fiscal  years.  And  we  must  use  the 
savings  to  fully  fund  Federal  range  improve- 
ment activities. 

The  chokes  are  simple: 

Either  we  reduce  the  taxpayers  cost  of  oper- 
ating a  Federal  grazing  program— or,  we  must 
borrow  tfie  money  to  fund  outdated  subsklies. 

Eittier  we  raise  tfie  money  to  pay  for  Fed- 
eral rangeland  management,  administratkin, 
and  improvement — or,  we  must  accept  a  fiscal 
and  ecok)gk;al  disaster  on  our  publk;  range- 
lands. 

I  rise  today,  t)ecause  I  am  concerned  atxxit 
the  future  of  rangelands.  I  want  to  head  graz- 
ing management  in  the  right  directkxi.  I  be- 
lieve tfiat  unless  grazing  fees  are  increased, 
the  Govemment  will  continue  to  encourage 
overgrazing  of  our  publk:  lands;  the  costs  of 
the  grazing  program  wiU  continue  to  exceed 
receipts;  and  the  taxpayer  will  continue  to  sut>- 
skJize  livestock  tfiat  represents  only  2  percent 
of  total  U.S.  meat  prodijction. 

Here  is  wfiat  is  at  stake:  Over  tfie  past  5  fis- 
cal years,  tfie  taxpayers  have  k>st  more  tfian 
$500  millkxi,  biecause  grazing  fees  on  their 
publk:  rangelands  were  ktwer  tfian  fair  market 
value.  Ttiese  k>sses  occurred  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  a  1986  Executive  Order  t>y  Presi- 
dent Reagan  fixing  Federal  grazing  fees  far 
bekjw  tfie  Govemmenf  s  direct  cost  of  operat- 
ing Federal  range  management  and  range  irrv 
provements  programs.  As  much  as  $150  mil- 
lk>n  may  be  k>st  during  fiscal  year  1991,  un- 
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less  we  enact  the  Fair  Market  Grazing  for 
Public  Rangelands  Act  of  1991. 

I  believe  Congress  should  begin  to  phase  In 
a  more  realistic  grazing  fee  t)eginning  Imme- 
diately. The  Fair  Market  Grazing  for  Public 
Rangelands  Act  of  1991  does  just  that.  It  uses 
ttw  present  trespass  fee — S8.70  per  AUM — as 
a  starxlard  of  fair  market  value  and  as  a  goal 
to  achieve  over  the  next  4  years. 

Under  the  Fair  Market  Grazing  for  Public 
Rangelands  Act  of  1991.  the  fiscal  year  1991 
grazing  fee  for  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands  would  be  S4.35 
per  AUM  or  50  percent  of  the  present  trespass 
fee.  That  is,  in  the  first  year,  the  measure 
woukj  set  Federal  grazing  fee  at  one-half  of 
fair  market  value. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992.  the  t)alarKe  of 
the  fair  market  value  for  Federal  grazing  rights 
wouM  be  phased  in  over  3  years.  The  fiscal 
year  1992  grazing  fee  would  set  at  $5.80  per 
AUM  or  66.7  percent  of  fair  market  value.  The 
fiscal  year  1993  fee  would  be  raised  to  S7.25 
per  AUM  or  83.4  percent  of  fair  market  value. 
And,  finally,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  grazing 
fee  woukj  be  set  at  S8.70  per  AUM  or  fair 
market  value,  whichever  is  higher. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  Congress  would 
redtx:e  the  grazing  subskjy  by  more  than  S325 
million  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  In  turn, 
these  savings  can  be  used  to  fully  fund  Fed- 
eral range  improvement  activities  on  a  pay  as 
you  go  basis. 

The  Fair  Market  Grazing  for  Public  Range- 
lands  Act  of  1991  requires  the  return  of  fair 
market  value  for  the  lease  of  publicly  owned 
assets.  It  is  fair.  It  is  reasonable. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Fair  Market  Grazing  for  Public 
Rangelands  Act  of  1991.  It  will  be  good  for 
both  the  taxpayers  arxj  the  environment. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDERAL 
DEATH  PENALTY  ACT  OF  1991 


J  Ml 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  comprehensive  measure  which  will 
ensure  that  the  death  penalty  will  be  made 
constitutionally  available  for  over  20  Federal 
crimes  which  are  ttie  nx>st  heinous  and  pose 
the  greatest  risk  to  our  society.  This  list  en- 
compasses all  of  the  offenses  in  the  bill  and 
amendments  which  I  had  offered  at  the  end  of 
last  Congress.  It  extends  the  death  penalty  to 
all  those  offertses  for  wtw:h  it  was  available 
before  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated  all  exist- 
ing death  penalty  statutes  in  1972. 

However,  this  bill  maintains  wtiat  was  a  criti- 
cal and  constitutrarally  significant  difference 
between  the  death  penalty  whk:h  I  offered  arxj 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  the  last  Congress,  and  the  death  pen- 
alty as  proposed  by  the  adn^nistration.  My  bill 
limits  the  death  penalty  to  those  homicides 
which  are  intentkx^l  killings.  That  is  a  dif- 
ference we  delitwrately  selected,  and  which  I 
am  continuing,  both  on  policy  and  constitu- 
tional grounds.  In  the  past.  \he  administration 
sought  to  impose  the  death  penalty  in  in- 
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stances  where  someone  acted  solely  with 
reckless  disregard.  That  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  death  penalty  would  be  a  sentencing  op- 
tion for  a  conviction  for  manslaughter,  such  as 
when  reckless  driving  leads  to  death.  As  I  said 
during  our  debates  on  this  issue  during  the 
last  Congress,  that  is  not  how  the  death  perv 
aly  shouW  be  imposed. 

This  bill  encompasses  procedural  safe- 
guards providing  for  the  constitutional  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  the  substantive  of- 
fenses covered  by  this  bill.  These  procedures 
will  ensure  that  only  those  defendants  worthy 
ol  receiving  the  death  penalty  will  actually  be 
sentenced  to  death  and  that  those  defendants 
with  compelling  arguments  against  imposition 
o(  the  death  penalty  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  those  arguments  heard. 

Moreover,  the  careful  crafting  of  these  pro- 
cedures means  they  will  survive  constitutional 
challenge,  thus  ensuring  that  the  death  perv 
aly  is  actually  carried  out  upon  those  defend- 
ants who  are  senterKed  to  death.  It  serves  no 
useful  purpose  to  enact  procedures  that  will 
not  result  in  any  actual  death  sentences  tse- 
cause  the  very  procedures  by  which  the  corv 
victions  were  obtained  are  vulnerable  to  chal- 
lenge in  court. 

Under  this  bill,  only  one  aggravating  factor 
must  be  found  in  order  for  the  defendant  to 
qualify  for  a  death  sentence.  Moreover,  such 
a  sentence  may  continue  to  stand  in  those 
cases  where  an  appellate  court  overturns  one 
ol  the  several  aggravating  factors  which  were 
found  to  exist. 

This  is  a  bill  which  ensures  that  the  death 
penalty  can  be  applied  in  a  constitutionally 
sound  way  to  the  most  horrific  Federal  crimes. 


CHINA  TRIED  TO  SELL  IRAQ  ARMS 
AFTER  EMBARGO 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  young 
men  and  women  are  fighting  right  now — laying 
their  lives  on  the  line  right  now — to  free  Kuwait 
and  end  the  threat  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
aggression  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein's  mili- 
tary. 

In  light  of  their  tremerxJous  sacrifices,  I  am 
truly  disgusted  to  learn  that  the  Communist 
gCvernment  of  China  is  still  trying  to  ship  arms 
to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point,  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "China  Tried  to  Sell  Iraq  Arms 
After  Embargo." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  article  is  correct — and  I 
suspect  that,  tjased  on  previous  Chinese  arms 
sales  to  Iraq,  it  is — then  it  brings  to  light  dou- 
ble-dealing tjy  the  Chinese  Communists  that  is 
so  hypocritical,  duplicitous,  and  arrogant  that  it 
defies  description. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  attempt  to  both  betray  our 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  tienefit  from 
their  efforts  afterward  cannot  be  tolerated — 
cannot  be  rewarded — arxj  will  rrot  be. 

I  invite  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  this  article  arxl  to  express  their  support 
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for  wfiatever  punitive  measures  may  be  nec- 
essary: rescinding  trade  t}enefits,  ending  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  so  on,  to  show  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  China  that  we  will  not  stand 
for  such  treachery  to  our  troops,  and  to  our  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East. 

[Froin  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 

31,  1991] 

China  Tried  To  Sell  Iraq  arms  after 

Embargo 

(By  James  L.  Tyson) 

Chiaese  leaders  were  secretly  searching 
last  month  for  a  country  willing  to  smuggle 
weapons  to  Iraq  even  as  they  pledged  support 
for  the  arms  embargo  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's military,  according  to  an  officer  in  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  and  diplomats  in 
Beijiiw. 

The  government  has  found  at  least  one 
ready  smuggler,  the  officer  says.  But  West- 
ern diplomats  say  it  is  unlikely  Beijing  will 
go  ahead  with  such  sales  amid  the  current 
hostilities  in  the  Gulf.  Since  the  beginning  of 
Desert  Storm,  the  risks  of  completing  an 
arms  deal  have  outweighed  the  profits,  they 
say. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Beijing  has  yet 
delivered  arms  to  Iraq  since  it  endorsed  the 
United  Nations  arms  embargo  last  August, 
the  diplomats  add. 

But  China's  attempt  to  recruit  a  smuggler 
for  arms  sale  shipments,  they  point  out, 
highlights  its  daring  and  so  far  successful  ef- 
fort to  satisfy  both  sides  in  the  Gulf  conflict. 

"Bedjlng  has  been  very  clever,  if  the  war  or 
its  aftermath  goes  badly  for  UN  forces, 
Beijiag  can  say  'Look,  we  told  you  that  the 
war  would  bring  greater  trouble,'"  said  an 
East  European  diplomat. 

"If  the  war  goes  well,  Beijing  is  in  a  good 
position  to  build  the  peace  because  of  its 
comparatively  neutral  stand,"  the  diplomat 
said.  On  condition  of  anonymity. 

China  can  expect  a  role  in  the  peace-build- 
ing process  after  the  Gulf  war,  because  it  is 
the  otly  country  on  the  UN  Security  Council 
that  Can  claim  a  degree  of  impartiality,  ac- 
cordiag  to  the  diplomats.  Until  now  China 
has  called  on  Iraq  to  quit  Kuwait  but  has 
also  condemned  the  use  of  force  to  compel  a 
wlthcjrawal. 

By  voicing  the  interests  of  a  developing 
country  in  peace  talks  with  the  West, 
Beljidg  hopes  to  advance  its  longstanding 
aim  of  becoming  a  leading  champion  of  the 
third  world,  diplomatic  sources  say. 

So  far,  China  has  impressed  Baghdad  by 
agreeing  last  autumn  to  sell  Iraq  weapons 
while  insisting  on  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Gulf  crisis,  say  the  diplomats  and  the  Chi- 
nese military  officer. 

Meanwhile,  China  has  satisfied  the  West's 
goals  by  supporting  UN  resolutions  against 
Iraq,  including  its  willingness  to  abstain 
rather  than  veto  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  uie  of  force. 

Diplomats  say  China  waited  until  Western 
powers  had  coaxed  it  from  its  post- 
Tiananmen  diplomatic  isolation  before  it 
agreed  not  to  veto  the  option  to  use  force. 

China  plans  to  continue  using  its  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  seat  to  play  a  stronger  dlplo- 
matio  role  than  it  otherwise  could  with  its 
limited  economic  and  military  power;  says 
the  rnilitary  officer,  who  Is  involved  in  polit- 
ical affairs. 

"China  sees  the  Security  Council  as  a  place 
whera  it  can  make  itself  into  a  big  power,  be- 
cause it  will  have  to  be  wined  and  dined  on 
major  issues."  according  to  one  Western  dip- 
lomat. 
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"With  veto  power  on  the  council  they  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  diplomatic  lever- 
age." he  says. 

Beijing  is  intrigued  at  how  Washington  has 
used  its  Security  Council  seat  to  achieve  US 
goals,  particularly  during  the  Korean  War. 
according  to  the  military  officer. 

Consequently,  the  Communist  Party  lead- 
ership is  analyzing  past  US  diplomatic 
moves  during  the  Korean  War  to  prepare  for 
its  own  peacemaking  role  in  the  Gulf.  This 
includes  reviewing  diplomatic  maneuvers 
leading  to  the  Korean  armistice,  which  could 
show  China  how  to  amplify  its  voice  on  the 
Security  Council,  the  officer  says. 

Moreover,  China's  diplomats  are  closely 
studying  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  UN  peace- 
keeping force  in  anticipation  that  UN  troops 
will  eventually  man  the  Kuwait-Iraq  border, 
says  a  Western  diplomat. 

While  China  seems  to  appreciate  the  UN's 
role  in  the  world  of  RecUpolitik.  the  recent  in- 
formation regarding  Its  smuggling  bid  shows 
little  regard  for  UN  resolution  barring  arms 
sales. 

The  Chinese  military  officer  says  Beijing 
assured  an  Iraqi  emissary  last  fall  that,  de- 
spite its  endorsement  of  the  UN  embargo,  it 
would  provide  Baghdad  with  arms  if  a  third 
country  transported  the  weaponry. 

Western  diplomats  confirm  that  later,  to- 
ward the  end  of  December,  China's  arms  mer- 
chants furtively  urged  diplomats  from  more 
than  one  third-world  country  to  run  the 
arms  to  Iraq. 

China  very  likely  sought  help  from  North 
Korea,  say  the  diplomats.  Beginning  in  1982, 
North  Korea  was  reported  to  have  helped 
Beijing  supply  Iran  with  arms  for  many 
years. 

"If  China  makes  good  on  such  a  sale  it 
would  be  committing  diplomatic  suicide — it 
would  have  to  be  100  percent  sure  that  such 
a  deal  wouldn't  be  revealed,"  says  a  dip- 
lomat. 

Of  course,  China  has  previously  continued 
its  lucrative  arms  peddling  to  the  Middle 
East,  despite  foreign  outrage.  In  particular, 
its  arms  merchants  profited  their  way  into 
disrepute  by  simultaneously  selling  weap- 
onry to  both  sides  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Beijing  became  one  of  Iraq's  top  four  arms 
suppliers  during  the  1980s,  providing  it  with 
T-69  tanks.  Shenyang  F-7  fighters,  light  in- 
fantry weapons,  and  Silk-worm  anti-ship 
missiles. 

Also.  China  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  medium- 
range  missiles  capable  of  striking  Israel,  ac- 
cording to  disclosures  made  in  1988. 

But  In  recent  years.  China's  massive  arms 
industry  has  seen  its  exports  to  the  third 
world  fall  steadily,  from  J4.7  billion  in  1987  to 
Sl.l  billion  in  1989.  Such  sales  are  a  rare 
source  of  vital  hard  currency  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

Today.  Beijing  could  find  Baghdad  an  eager 
shopper  for  a  range  of  weapons  and  arms-re- 
lated goods,  including  spare  parts  for  tanks 
and  fighters,  ammunition,  rocket  fuel, 
chemicals  for  making  jet  fuel,  and  compo- 
nents for  Scud  missiles,  say  diplomats  con- 
cerned with  military  affairs. 

Beyond  profits  from  arms.  Beijing  believes 
the  Gulf  conflict  offers  it  an  opportunity  to 
fill  the  diplomatic  vacuum  created  by  Mos- 
cow's withdrawal  ftom  hands-on  involvement 
in  the  region.  Premier  Li  Peng,  eager  to  pick 
up  the  remains  of  Soviet  cold-war  diplomacy 
in  the  Gulf,  has  proposed  that  China  and  the 
Soviets  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war. 
say  Eastern  European  diplomats. 

China's  conservative  leaders  believe  they 
have  an  ideological  duty  to  fill  in  for  the  em- 
battled Kremlin  In  the  cause  of  "making  the 
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world  safe  for  socialism,"  according  to  the 
diplomats. 

Despite  its  relatively  neutral  stand  in  the 
Gulf,  China  may  enjoy  only  limited  diplo- 
matic leverage  when  the  war  ends.  Arab  and 
other  countries  whose  troojw  have  spilled 
blood  on  Kuwaiti  sand  will  primarily  shape 
the  peace,  say  some  analysts. 

"The  dominant  role  [In  peacemaking]  will 
rest  on  relationships  that  are  cobbled  to- 
gether among  those  powers  who  have 
fought"  over  Kuwait,  says  Jonathan  Pollack, 
a  China  specialist  at  the  RAND  Corporation. 


INTRODUCING  A  BILL  REAUTHOR- 
IZING THE  TITLE  H  WASTE 
TREATMENT  CONSTRUCTION 

GRANT  PROGRAM 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing a  t>iil  which  I  introduced  last  year — H.R. 
3930 — reauthorizing  the  Waste  Treatment 
Construction  Grant  Program,  which  was 
phased  out  in  1990  arxj  replaced  by  the  so- 
called  State  Revolving  Loan  Fund  [SRF]  (or 
waste  treatment  construction  purposes  at 
State  and  local  levels.  The  bill  is  identical  to 
the  one  introduced  by  me  last  year,  except  (or 
fiscal  year  con(orming  changes. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SRF  will  place 
the  burden  o(  meeting  the  Clean  Water  Act's 
requirements  squarely  upon  the  shouklers  o( 
State  and  kxal  govemments.  After  1994,  the 
Federal  Govemment  can  literally  wash  its 
harxis  o(  any  (urther  assistance. 

Did  I  say  there  would  be  no  more  Federal 
support  (or  waste  treatment  construction 
grants  or  k>an  hinds  after  1994?  That  is  ex- 
actly what  is  provided  (or  in  law,  and  yet  the 
ERA'S  National  Needs  Survey  o(  1988  to  Con- 
gress demonstrated  ttiat,  as  a  natk>n,  we  have 
yet  to  (ully  attain  even  minimum  natkinal  ob- 
jectives for  health-based  sewage  treatment. 
The  survey  reports  over  $26  t)illk)n  in  unmet 
construction  needs  for  secondary  treatment 
arxj  attainment  of  State  water  quality  stand- 
ards (or  conventional  pollutants.  Altogether, 
unmet  needs  (or  munk:ipal  water  pollutkin  corv 
trol  totals  $83.5  billion  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act's  (ramework. 

Am  I  worried?  Yes.  i  am  very  concerned 
atiout  the  SRF  program  given  the  foregoing 
EPA  survey  report  on  minimum  need  for 
waste  treatment  construction  grants,  and  given 
the  fact  that  the  law  now  provkJes  that  Federal 
contributions  to  the  revolving  k)an  fund  will  as- 
sist only  long  enough,  fiscal  year  1995,  to 
complete  the  transition  of  all  such  responsit)il- 
ities  to  State  and  kx»l  govemments  for  financ- 
ing. 

To  meet  minimum  starxlards,  the  EPA  says 
we  need  at  least  $26  btllk>n,  but  the  authoriza- 
tion (or  the  SRF  (rom  fiscal  year  1991  through 
fiscal  year  1994  will  total  only  $6  billion,  with 
a  State  matching  requirement  of  20  percent 
bringing  in  $1 .6  billk>n,  for  a  total  o(  $7.6  bil- 
lk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  saying  goes:  That  won1 
get  it.  Why?  Because  the  above  amount  will 
meet  only  39  percent  o(  the  funds  needed  to 
nrieet  our  unmet  construction  needs  for  sec- 
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ondary  treatment  and  attainment,  arxl  only 
1 1 .5  percent  of  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
our  total  unmet  needs  for  munkiipal  water  pol- 
lution control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  treatment  of  sewage  and 
other  waste  products  is  not  a  luxury  that,  if  all 
people  don't  have  it,  nothing  tiad  will  happen. 
Something  bad  will  happen — firsA  o(  all,  we  will 
have  deprived  a  great  segment  o(  this  Natwn's 
population  o(  good  health  and  hygiene,  and 
second  we  will  cause  States,  who  cannot  a(- 
(ord  to  assume  this  finarx:ial  responsibility  in 
the  next  (ew  years,  to  be  out  o(  compliance 
with  ttie  Clean  Water  Act* s  requirements. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  wash 
its  harxJs  of  any  support  (or  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities,  let  us  hope  it  is  able 
to  wash  its  hands  in  clean  unpolluted  water, 
(or  it  is  more  than  we  can  hope  (or  (or  many 
Amerk:ans.  Most  Members  o(  Congress  do  not 
know  what  it  is  like  to  live  a  lifetime  in  small, 
poor  communities,  with  no  indoor  plumbing, 
with  human  arvj  other  wastes  fouling  the  water 
supplies  that  people  have  to  drink,  have  to 
t)athe  in  and  launder  their  clothing  in.  You  can 
be  sure  that  In  1995,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment does  wash  its  harxls  of  this  very  sig- 
nificant national  commitment,  many  Merribers 
will  do  so  without  realizing  what  is  happening, 
or  what  the  real  meaning  of  our  wittxlrawal  of 
wastewater  treatment  funds  anxHjnts  to.  The 
real  meaning  is  clearly  the  deprivation  of  a 
quality  life  for  millions  of  our  constituerrts;  the 
same  qually  of  life  that  we  take  for  granted— 
safe,  pollutant  free,  water  for  our  every  need. 

My  other  concem  is,  that  even  with  ttie 
grant-replacement  [SRF]  program,  there  re- 
mains a  significant  diftererx^  t>etween  a  grant 
arxJ  a  loan,  because  toans  must  be  repakJ 
with  interest.  It  does  not  favor  small,  ecorxKni- 
cally  distressed  communities  present  in  West 
Virginia — a  State  made  up  errtirely  of  small 
communities — or  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
particulariy  in  rural  America  These  commu- 
nities cannot  aftord  to  repay  k>ans,  rxx  can 
they  depend  upon  an  infuskxi  of  funding  from 
State  or  local  revenues  to  meet  their  needs 
plus  the  requirements  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

In  an  1989  report  entitled  Small  Community 
Infrastructure,  the  Courxal  of  Infrastructure  Fi- 
nancing Authorities  estimated  that  fully  55  per- 
cent of  nuinicipalities  with  populations  of  less 
ttuin  2,500  woukf  experierx^e  50  percent  and 
higher  increases  in  user  charges  from  tt>e  cu- 
mulative impact  of  regulatk>ns,  and  the  report 
further  estimated  that  26  percent  of  small  mu- 
nk;ipalities  may  be  unable  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  or  obtain  tiank  k>ans.  Up  to  30  percent 
may  fail  to  issue  general  obligatxKi  bonds.  CX>- 
viously,  the  only  concluskxi  to  be  drawn  from 
these  statistk^  is  ttiat  a  ma/ority  of  small  cotd- 
munities  wouM  either  need  subsidized  k>ans 
and  grants,  or  just  grants,  in  order  to  proceed. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SRF, 
whch  replaced  the  waste  b'eatment  construc- 
tion grant  program,  may  serve  large  corrvnu- 
nities  that  can  afford  to  repay  k>ans,  but  It  will 
do  next  to  nothing  for  small  comnrunilies  such 
as  ttK)se  in  rural  West  Virginia,  and  indeed  the 
wtx)le  of  rural  America.  Reauthorization  of  the 
title  II  program  will  also  ensure  that  the  small- 
est and  poorest  communities  have  the  possi- 
bility of  drinking  safe  water. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  extends  the  title  II  con- 
struction grants  program  for  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1995,  1  year  beyond  the  current 
title  VI  authorization,  at  S2.4  billion  for  each 
year. 

Second,  my  bill  reenacts  the  existing  State 
allotment  formula  for  both  municipal  construc- 
tion grants  and  State  revolving  furxj  programs, 
and  ttie  minimum  allotment  provisions. 

Third,  it  does  not  disturb  cun^ent  Clean 
Water  Act  authority  for  Governors  to  transfer  a 
States'  title  II  grant  allotment  to  the  State's  re- 
volving fund. 

Finally,  my  bill  responds  to  the  urging  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriation  Committee.  It 
provides  the  base  for  adding  new  funding 
sources,  on  which  a  broader  effort  can  be 
built. 

In  corKlusion  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  object 
to  alkjwing  the  grant  program  to  expire  while 
the  SRF  program  continues  to  diminish  until  It, 
too,  is  gone.  It  sends  ttie  wrong  signal  from 
Congress  in  this  era  of  expanding  Federal 
marxlates  and  major,  unmet  pollution  control 
needs.  In  addition,  municipalities  must  be 
helped  to  comply  with  regulatory  requirements 
under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  which  also 
carry  capital  cost  consequerKes,  with  no  furxjs 
earrnarked  anywhere  for  Federal  assistance  In 
meeting  those  costs. 

Unless  we  extend  title  II  and  retain  title  Vi, 
then  some  other  Federal  commitment  must  be 
provkled  to  support  Federal  pollution  control 
mandates.  Wtiat  will  it  be? 

Shall  we  consider  user  fees  imposed  at  the 
State  and  tocai  levels,  proceeds  of  which 
woukj  be  deposited  in  a  drinking  water  and 
wastewater  investment  trust  fund.  I  have  such 
legislation  urxter  consideration.  Traditionally,  I 
have  opposed  user  fees  and,  given  our  experi- 
ence with  ttie  user  fees  placed  in  the  Federal 
highway  and  aviation  trust  funds,  over  which 
State  and  kx:al  governments  have  no  control, 
my  legislation  woukl  approach  the  matter  in  a 
different  way — but  ttiat  is  arwther  story,  an- 
other bill. 

The  simplest  arxj  most  effective  way  to  per- 
mit the  Natkx)  to  meet  its  unmet  wastewater 
arxl  safe  drinking  water  needs,  as  well  as  to 
comply  with  ttie  Clean  Water  and  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  mandates,  is  to  extend  title  II  to 
address  and  to  make  it  possltile  to  nneet  the 
varying  arxl  dh/erse  needs  of  a  diverse  Nation. 

We  cani  have  it  both  ways,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  canrK>t,  at  ttie  Federal  level,  impose  mas- 
sive regulatory  and  compliance  requirements 
for  States  to  meet  with  regard  to  clean,  safe 
water  supplies,  arxl  ttien  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  them  wtien  it  comes  to  meeting  the 
costs  of  our  mandates. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
islatxxi.  TTiose  wtio  wish  to  do  so  shoukj  call 
me,  or  Ms.  Kyle  of  my  staff  at  53452. 


I 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON.  GUS  YATTION 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Black  History 
Month  is  a  time  for  the  Nation  to  pay  tribute 
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to  the  unique  culture  and  heritage  of  black 
Americans.  During  this  tin%,  the  Nation  joins 
black  Americans  in  recognizing  and  celebrat- 
ing the  vital  role  blacks  have  played  in  ttie  de- 
vebpment  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  history  of  black  Americans  centers 
around  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  equal- 
ity— freedom  from  slavery  and  equality  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  democracy. 
Those  who  led  this  struggle — Frederick  Doug- 
lass, Harriet  Tubman,  Sojourner  Truth,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Rosa  Parks,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Ralph  Bunche,  Thurgood  Marshall — 
ware  joined  by  thousands  of  other  Americans 
win  also  fought  against  the  shameful  injustice 
of  racism,  bigotry,  and  discrimination.  As  we 
celebrate  Black  History  Month,  let  us  focus  on 
goals  they  championed — the  cause  of  equality. 

There  are  many  ways  to  promote  equality. 
The  emancipation  proclamation  freed  the 
slawes,  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibited  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  public  places  and  called 
for  the  equal  opportunity  in  employment  and 
education,  and  the  1 965  Voting  Rights  Act  en- 
sured that  blacks  would  not  be  denied  their 
voting  rights.  Ttiese  measures  worked  well  to 
eliminate  the  overt  discrimination,  but  more  in- 
sicJous  forms  of  discrimination  still  exist  and 
thus  the  Nation's  work  is  far  from  complete. 

Black  History  Month  presents  an  opportunity 
for  us,  as  a  Nation,  to  reflect  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  black  Americans  and  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  equality  for  all. 


A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  EARNINGS  TEST 


i        HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

!  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  repeal  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test.  This  is  a  statutory  dino- 
saur which  penalizes  older  Americans  who 
wish  to  remain  productive. 

Under  present  law.  Social  Security  benefits 
are  withheld  if  outside  income  exceeds  a  par- 
ticular dollar  threshold.  For  those  age  65  to 
69,  the  threshokj  is  S9,720.  Benefits  are  re- 
duced by  one  dollar  for  every  three  earned 
above  the  limit.  To  those  older  Americans  af- 
fected, this  penalty  constitutes  an  obvious  dis- 
incentive to  work  full-  or  part-time,  once  the 
dollar  threshokj  is  reached. 

My  bill  woukj  increase  the  earnings  limit  by 
S3,000  a  year  beginning  in  1992  for  bene- 
ficiaries above  the  current  retirement  age  of 
65.  The  test  would  be  eliminated  altogether 
after  1996.  The  bill  woukJ  also  accelerate  the 
8-percent  delayed  retirement  credit  starting  in 
1903. 

Costs  are  projected  to  be  S6.6  billion  over  5 
yeers,  a  fraction  of  the  trust  fund  surpluses 
diring  this  time.  This  estimate  does  not  take 
into  account  additional  revenue  flowing  to  the 
Govemment  by  way  of  a  larger  work  force 
paying  income  and  Social  Security  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  arguments  against  the 
earnings  test  are  well-known:  It  is  confiscatory; 
it  codifies  a  mandatory  retirement  bias  in  our 
P^Mk  laws;  It  hurts  our  economy  at  a  time 
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when  #ie  composition  of  the  labor  force  is 
changing,  and  it  constitutes  a  manpower  bur- 
den on  the  Social  Security  Administration.  But 
instead  of  elaborating  on  these  points  in  more 
detail,  I  woukl  perfer  that  we  listen  to  wtiat 
one  of  my  constituents  had  to  say  atx>ut  the 
earnings  test  in  a  letter  to  my  office: 

No  one  can  live  on  [Social  Security]  alone, 
and  with  four  children  to  raise  by  myself,  I 
was  not  able  to  put  much  aside  for  retire- 
ment. Now  I  have  to  work  part-time  in  order 
to  continue  making  house  payments  plus  all 
the  re^lar  bills.  It  does  not  make  sense  for 
the  la*  to  limit  the  amount  of  money  you 
can  make.  Many  would  love  to  work;  many 
need  to  work  for  financial  and  emotional 
reason!.  So  why  not  let  us  work  while  we  are 
still  able  *  *  *? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  repealing  the  Social  Security  earnings 
test. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  CAREGIVERS 
WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  atong  with  115  of  my  col- 
league$,  to  establish  the  week  of  Thanksgiving 
for  1991  and  1992  as  "National  Family  Care- 
givers Week." 

As  you  may  know.  National  Family 
Caregivers  Week  has  been  signed  into  law  for 
the  pa(t  5  years.  Its  purpose  is  to  recognize 
the  many  iridivkluals  who  play  a  vital  role  in 
caring  lor  their  family  members  with  chronic  ill- 
ness and  disabilities,  often  at  considerable 
personal  sacrifk;e  and  expense.  At  least  7  mil- 
lion households  in  the  United  States  contain  a 
disabled  elderly  member,  many  of  whk:h  have 
disabiliies  that  leave  them  in  need  of  help 
with  tteir  bask:  daily  activities,  such  as  walk- 
ing, dressing,  and  bathing.  The  assistance 
provided  by  families  for  these  needs,  as  well 
as  such  things  as  shopping,  transportation, 
and  medical  care,  is  a  key  factor  in  delaying 
or  preventing  the  need  for  nursing  home 
placement. 

Of  (isabled  eklerly  persons,  80  percent  re- 
ceive care  from  ttieir  family  members,  most  of 
whom  are  their  wives,  daughters,  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law. Today  a  woman  will  spend  an  av- 
erage of  18  years  caring  for  an  aging  parent 
and  only  1 7  years  caring  for  a  child,  a  pattern 
that  is  expected  to  persist  into  the  future. 

The  pressures  of  caring  for  elderiy  familiy 
members  is  of  growing  concern  to  families, 
employers,  servk»  provklers,  and  community 
and  Govemment  leaders.  Of  all  caregivers,  55 
percent  are  employed  outside  of  the  tiome 
and  the  stresses  and  conflk:ting  demands  of 
work  and  caregiving  often  result  in  atjsentee- 
ism  and  decline  in  work  productivity.  A  recent 
study  has  concluded  that  29  percent  of  worth- 
ing caregivers  find  ttiey  must  alter  their  wortt 
schedules  or  leave  the  wortc  force  altogether, 
in  order  to  assume  adequate  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  an  aging  or  disabled  relative. 
Therefore,  employees  and  communities  are 
collatxyating  to  firid  ways  to  assist  family  care- 
givers. These  servces  include  information  and 
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referral,  home  health  care,  respite  care,  adult 
day  care,  and  support  groups. 

National  Family  Caregivers  Week,  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  significant  role  that  families  play  in 
caring  for  our  elderly  citizens.  It  is  also  a  time 
to  focus  on  ways  to  strengthen  and  support 
family  caregivers  throughout  the  year.  This  bill 
reflects  our  Nation's  appreciation  for 
caregivers  by  recognizing  anid  commending 
their  important  contributions. 


STUDENTS  PRESENT  PETITION  ON 
GULF 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  morning,  January  28,  I  began  my 
day  with  a  meeting  with  students  at  Brown 
Junior  High  School  in  Newton,  MA.  During  the 
previous  week  the  students  had  expressed  in- 
terest in  making  their  views  known  on  the  cur- 
rent war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  a  discussion 
with  school  administrators,  they  agreed  to  do 
this  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  which  they  would 
then  present  to  me,  as  the  Memt)er  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  that  area,  and 
which  I  would  have  a  chance  to  discuss  with 
them  in  an  open  meeting. 

I  did  that.  Several  of  the  students  presented 
the  petitions  to  me,  with  the  names  that  they 
had  gatfiered,  arxJ  a  brief  explanation  of  ttieir 
views.  I  then  fiad  a  charrce  to  resporxj  to 
questions  and  comments  from  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  for  approximately  one-half  hour. 
The  text  of  the  petition  is  a  short  and  very  di- 
rect one.  Obviously,  it  does  not  reflect  all  of 
those  who  go  to  Brown  Junior  High  biA  it  does 
stand  for  the  views  of  a  large  numk>er  of  the 
students,  who  went  to  conskJerat)le  trout>le  to 
see  that  these  views  were  expressed. 

I  congratulate  both  the  students  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  of  Brown  Junior  High 
for  coming  together  in  discussions  to  Tind  a 
constructive  and  healthy  way  in  which  the  stu- 
dents could  express  their  views.  I  admire  the 
initiative  of  those  wtto  gathered  signatures 
from  their  fellow  students  arxJ  I  admire  as  well 
the  care  they  took  to  express  their  views  in  a 
balanced  and  mature  way.  Members  will  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  petition  which  was  cir- 
culated by  young  people  who  were  seeking  to 
express  their  preference  for  sanctions  over 
war  at  this  point  contains  at  its  onset  a  strong 
statement  of  support  for  America's  sokliers. 
And  I  was  impressed  tfiat  the  buttons  that 
some  of  the  people  at  the  school  were  wear- 
ing to  express  their  opposition  to  the  fighting 
in  the  MkJdIe  East  contained  an  equally  promi- 
nent decoration  of  opposition  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's brutal  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  will  in  varying  de- 
grees agree  and  disagree  with  the  views  tfie 
students  expressed,  but  I  think  all  Members 
will  join  me  in  expressing  our  appreciatkm  tfiat 
these  young  people  showed  the  confklence 
they  have  in  our  democratk:  system  by  choos- 
ing to  express  their  views  in  this  way.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  contritxjte  to  this  expres- 
sion by  attending  Vhe  meeting  and  discussing 
this  matter  with  them.  The  students  with  wtiom 
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I  spoke  were  intelligent  and  well  informed  and 
I  believe  that  all  of  tfiose  at  Brown  Junior  High 
who  partKipated  in  this  are  entitled  to  t>e 
proud  of  the  way  in  whk:h  they  conducted  their 
part  in  our  denrKx;ratK  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  that  petition 
here: 

Petition 

This  petition  shows  that  the  students  of 
Brown  Jr.  High  School  support  the  soldiers 
in  the  Middle  East  and  prefer  sanctions  and 
peace  to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty who  signed  this  petitkjn  is  in  the  hurv 
dreds,  representing  a  signifk^nt  portion  of 
those  at  the  school,  although  there  are  obvi- 
ously students  at  the  school  wtVD  disagree  with 
this  viewpoint. 
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Philip;  seven  grandchikjren;  and  one  great- 
grarvdchild. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Ernest 
Smith  has  led  a  life  full  of  achievements  and 
servk:e.  It  is  therefore  fitting  ttiat  he  shoukj  be 
honored  at  a  retirement  dinner  on  Saturday, 
February  23. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pay  our  own  tribute 
today  to  Rev.  Ernest  Smith,  a  pillar  of  his 
community,  his  church,  and  his  country. 


REV.  ERNEST  SMITH  OF  NEW  LEB- 
ANON, NY:  PILLAR  OF  COMMU- 
NITY, CHURCH,  AND  COUNTRY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  measure  a 
man  according  to  how  much  he  has  given  of 
himself  to  his  community.  By  that  standard. 
Rev.  Ernest  Smith  is  a  giant. 

Reverend  Smith  is  retiring  as  minister  of 
New  Lebanon,  NY  Congregation  Church,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  Septemtier  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Lebanon  Congrega- 
tional Church  is  not  only  a  place  of  worship, 
it  is  a  monument  to  Revererxj  Smith's  faith 
and  dedk:ation.  He  pakj  the  nrwrtgage,  built 
the  new  steeple,  and  finished  the  church 
basement.  Other  projects,  such  as  installing 
the  new  roof,  septk:  systems,  windows,  fur- 
naces, and  an  organ,  buikJing  the  Sunday 
School  rooms,  and  blacktoppir>g  the  part<ing 
lot  might  not  have  t)een  completed  without  his 
leadership. 

But  his  servk:e  has  not  t)een  limited  to  his 
ministry,  consideratile  as  ttiat  servk^  has 
been. 

As  the  town  historian,  he  is  currently  writing 
this  history  of  New  Let^anon.  He  served  as 
ctiairman  of  the  Governor  Tilden  Monument 
Restoration  Committee.  He  raised  $40,000  to 
restore  the  decaying  burial  monument  in  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens. 

Reverend  Snfiith  is  chaplain  of  the  Masonk: 
Lodge,  and  preskJent  of  \he  Taconic  and  Let> 
anon  Valley  Association  of  Churches.  As 
president  of  the  Lions'  Club,  he  used  his  prov- 
en talents  to  raise  $65,000  for  the  Joseph 
Hooper  Free  Litxary,  of  wtwih  is  a  trustee. 

He  has  written  three  volumes  of  Leisanon 
Valley  Tales,  a  total  of  163  tales.  He  served 
as  a  State  legislator  in  Maine  from  1960  to 
1964,  and  a  registered  lotibyist  for  all  Protes- 
tant churches  in  Maine  from  1964  to  1966. 

Reverend  Smith  was  bom  in  Corinna,  north 
central  Maine  on  February  17,  1922.  He  t)e- 
came  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  tfie  Naza- 
rene  in  1945,  and  started  seven  Nazarene 
Churches  in  New  England. 

He  is  married  to  Rev.  Astrid  Smith,  herself 
also  a  Nazarene  minister.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren,  Brenda,   David,  Janice,   Stephen,  and 


FRANK  J.  MILLER 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Late  last  year, 
norttieast  Ohio  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  citi- 
zens, Frank  J.  Miller.  Frank  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  labor  movement  and  also  a 
leader  in  our  community. 

Frank  grew  up  as  a  second  generatkxi  op- 
erating engineer.  He  quickly  nrraved  from 
crane  operator  to  positions  as  a  txjsiness  rep- 
resentative arxJ  special  representative  with 
local  18.  The  unk>n  was  quk:k  to  recognize 
Frank's  great  skills  and  abilities  and  made  him 
vice  president  and  then  general  manager  of 
local  18. 

In  his  role  as  trustee  and  chairman  of  kxal 
18's  pension  furxl,  Frank  revolutkxiized  the 
pension  process  and  provided  extraordinary 
long-term  security  for  the  numbers  of  kx^l  18. 
In  addition,  Frank  was  instrumental  in 
strengthening  tf>e  educatK>n  and  safety  furxl 
whk^h  provides  sctx>larships  for  the  children  of 
the  union  nr>eml)ers. 

Frank's  desire  to  see  ttie  labor  movement 
succeed  led  him  to  play  a  key  role  in  both  re- 
gional and  intematmnal  unkins.  Here  too, 
Frank  excelled.  He  served  as  general  vice 
president  of  the  Intematkxial,  vice  preskJent  of 
the  Ohio  State  BuikJing  arxJ  Constructkxi 
Trades  Council  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
North  Central  States  conference. 

Frank  also  dednated  his  life  to  publk;  serv- 
k:e.  His  career  serves  as  a  terrifk:  example  of 
a  citizen  wtK)  always  strived  to  give  back  to 
his  community.  As  a  member  of  the  Ohk>  High 
Speed  Rail  Authority,  Frank  was  abie  to  help 
nfK>ve  the  high  speed  rail  legislatkm  through 
the  State  legislature.  In  addition,  he  played  a 
vital  role  in  devekiping  Ohn's  current  highway 
system. 

Fortunately,  through  his  servce  in  his  unkxi 
arxJ  for  our  govemment,  and  his  k)ve  for  fam- 
ily and  friends,  Frank  Miller  left  his  mark  on 
many  of  us.  He  will  be  missed  and  will  always 
be  rememtjered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL 

NAGAMOTO    AND    RICHARD    BEN- 
NETT 


HON.  FORmEY  FEU  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize    Michael    Nagamoto    arxJ    Rk^rd 
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Bennett,  residents  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  wtw  recentty  performed  courageous  and 
heroic  deeds. 

On  January  12.  1991,  at  the  Oakland  Zoo. 
in  Oakland.  CA.  tx)th  Mchael  and  Richard 
faced  great  personal  danger  in  order  to  rescue 
zoo  supervisor.  Lome  Jackson.  Having  vt^it- 
nessed  a  tragk:  accident  wtiere  Mr.  Jackson 
was  struck  down  tjy  an  African  bull  elephant, 
Richard  jumped  into  the  elephant  exhibit  to 
pull  ttie  injured  arxj  unconscious  man  to  safe- 
ty. Michael  ttien  jumped  in  to  administer  emer- 
gency CPR  to  Mr.  Jackson.  In  this  exceptional 
act  of  courage  and  kindness,  Michael 
Nagamoto  and  Rk:hard  Bennett  risked  their 
own  lives  to  provkJe  Lome  Jackson  with  every 
opportunity  for  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Oakland  Zoo, 
I  woukj  like  to  respectfully  acknowledge  the 
outstanding  contribution  and  spirit  of  brother- 
hood that  Mchael  Nagamoto  and  Richard 
Bennett  tying  to  the  bay  area  community. 
Their  show  of  courage  and  compassion  has 
set  a  fine  example  for  all  to  foltow  in  helping 
to  make  this  world  a  t)etter  place  in  which  to 
live. 


GUARDIANSHIP  RIGHTS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  ACT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing the  Guardianship  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities Act,  whk:h  I  first  introduced  at 
tlie  end  of  the  100th  Congress  and  again  early 
in  the  101st  Congress.  This  bill  would  require 
States  to  adopt  and  enforce  laws  which  woukJ 
provide  basic  protectkin  and  rights  to  wards 
and  indivkJuals  subject  to  guardianship  pro- 
ceedir)gs,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  receiv- 
ing fuTKJs  under  ttie  Medicaid  Program. 

At  least  500,000  individuals  across  the 
country,  partkxilarly  ttie  ekJerly,  are  t>eing  af- 
fected by  guardianship,  the  judk;ial  process 
wtiich  transfers  the  decisronmaking  respon- 
sibility from  a  person  who  has  tieen  declared 
to  be  incapable  of  tiarxJIing  his  or  her  own  af- 
fairs to  another  person.  This  legal  system, 
wtwch  severely  limits  an  irxJivkfual's  personal 
autorximy,  has  considerattle  problems  and 
widespread  abuses  which  are  Ijecoming  an  in- 
creasingly serious  issue.  Horror  stories 
abound  about  guardians  wtw  embezzle  as- 
sets, force  unnecessary  nursing  home  care, 
provide  substandard  care  or  otherwise  abuse 
the  individuals  for  wtiom  ttiey  are  responsible. 

In  1987.  the  Associated  Press  conducted  an 
unprecedented  study  whk:h  collected  informa- 
tion on  more  than  2.200  guardianship  cases 
across  the  country.  The  results  were  dramatic, 
and  indKated  that  wards  often  lose  their  basic 
civil  rights  without  cause,  frequently  without 
ttie  protectk)ns  afforded  criminal  defendants. 
For  example,  in  44  percent  of  the  cases  stud- 
ied, the  ward  did  not  have  legal  representa- 
tk>n.  Anottier  49  percent  were  not  even 
present  at  their  proceedings.  Other  findings  in- 
cluded gaps  in  due  process,  inadequate  or  in- 
correct definitions  of  irxx)mpetency.  inad- 
equate monitoring  by  the  courts,  and  inad- 
equate qualifications  of  the  guardians. 
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Another  significant  problem  is  that  many  in- 
dividuals may  simply  t>e  unable  to  manage 
their  checktxx>k.  but  under  a  full  guardianship 
also  lose  rights  which  they  may  be  able  to 
handle  responsibly,  such  as  the  right  to  vote 
or  to  determine  the  kind  of  medical  care  they 
will  receive.  Most  States  do  provide  for  limited 
guardianships  which  restrict  the  guardian's 
power,  but  allows  the  ward  to  make  decisions 
in  some  areas.  However,  in  reality,  most 
courts  grant  very  few  limited  guardianships. 

In  recent  years,  many  States  have  com- 
pletely revised  their  guardianship  laws.  I  am 
pleased  to  point  out  my  State  of  Maine  as  a 
leader  in  reforming  its  standards  for 
guardianships  and  consen/atorships.  However, 
much  yet  needs  to  be  done  and  there  are  ad- 
ditional problems  of  management  and  monitor- 
ing of  guardianships,  partially  t>ecause  of  over- 
loaded court  systems. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  reintroducing 
today  would  require,  as  a  condition  for  partici- 
pating in  the  Medicaid  Program,  that  States 
revise  their  State  plans  to  assure  t)asic  protec- 
tioris  and  rights  for  individuals  subject  to 
guardianship  proceedings.  As  about  50  per- 
cent of  wards  will  tjecome  nursing  home  resi- 
dents, Medicaid  will  most  likely  finance  their 
care  and,  therefore,  should  be  an  important 
vehicle  for  protecting  their  civil  rights. 

My  bill  would  require  that  State  laws  stipu- 
late that  these  irxJividuals  t>e  provided  with 
proper  and  timely  notice,  in  large  print  and 
plali  language.  Under  my  proposal,  all  such 
indK/iduals  would  have  the  right  to  counsel,  to 
be  heard  by  a  jury,  and  to  have  the  right  of 
appeal  upon  request.  The  individual  would 
also  have  the  right  to  be  present  if  a  deter- 
mination of  incapacity  is  made,  unless  the 
court  determines,  t)ased  upon  professional  as- 
sessment, ttiat  he  or  she  has  waived  the  right 
to  be  present  or  is  clearly  physically  incapaci- 
tated. Wards  must  also,  when  feasible,  have 
their  personal  preferences  taken  into  account, 
and  be  entitled  to  participate  in  all  decisions 
which  affect  them.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a 
system  of  standards,  training,  and  oversight  of 
guardians;  annual  court  review  of  guardianship 
orders  to  determine  if  the  guardianship  should 
t>e  continued,  modified,  or  terminated;  and 
procedures  for  wards  who  are  moved  to  an- 
other State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Guardianship  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Act 
is  even  more  timely  now  than  when  I  first  in- 
troduced it  in  1988.  The  value  of  personal  au- 
tonomy to  health  and  well  t)eing.  and  main- 
tairing  the  dignity  and  independence  of  resi- 
dents, is  a  central  focus  of  the  nursing  home 
reform  provisions  of  OBRA  1987  which  are 
now  tseing  implemented.  The  nursing  home 
residents  bill  of  rights,  based  on  legislation 
which  I  introduced,  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
components  of  that  reform.  Likewise,  as  we 
cor^inue  to  move  toward  building  State  and 
local  home  and  community-based  long-term 
care  systems,  protecting  the  rights  of  oWer  in- 
dividuals in  less  restrictive  settings  will  be- 
come even  more  important.  And,  as  the  nunv 
ber  of  elderty  over  age  85  rapidly  expands  in 
the  coming  years,  so,  too,  will  the  number  of 
individuals  most  likely  to  be  incapacitated. 
Therefore,  I  urge  support  for  this  bill  to  help 
ensure  the  rights  of  impaired  older  individuals 
who  are  rrxjst  vulnerable  to  exploitation. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ALLOW  STATES  TO  ACQUIRE 
USED  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  BE- 
FORE FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  allow  States  to  acquire 
used  Federal  property  beiore  it  is  given  away 
to  foreign  govemments. 

Unfortunately,  under  current  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  the  authority  to  provide 
ctToice  Federal  property,  property  which  is  no 
longer  needed  by  DOD,  to  foreign  govern- 
ments before  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  or  States  have  the  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize it. 

Under  the  Federal  Property  arxJ  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  as  amended,  when 
property  is  determined  to  be  excess  or  no 
longer  required  by  the  Federal  agency  which 
owns  the  property,  it  is  screened  by  other 
Federal  agencies  for  possible  use.  Once  it  is 
no  longer  required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  tiecomes  surplus,  and  may  be  do- 
nated to  State  agencies  for  distribution  to  local 
governrhents,  law  enforcement  agencies,  non- 
profit educational  or  put)lic  health  institutions, 
medical  institutions,  hospitals,  clinics,  healtti 
centers,  schools,  colleges,  universities,  special 
schools  for  mentally  retarded  chiWren,  schools 
tor  tlie  physically  handicapped,  child  care  cen- 
ters, aril  other  such  institutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  distribution  is  to  extend 
the  use  of  property  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers to  promote  consen/ation.  economic  de- 
velopment, education,  the  development  of 
parks  and  recreation,  publk:  health  and  public 
safety. 

Unfortunately,  tiefore  much  of  this  property 
is  made  availat)le  to  ottier  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  excess  property,  much 
less  before  it  gets  down  to  the  States  as  sur- 
plus property,  it  is  diverted  for  use  by  foreign 
govemments. 

When  and  where  did  this  new  DOD  process 
of  distributing  surplus  property  begin?  It  tiegan 
in  the  fiscal  year  1986  Defense  Authorizatwn 
Act,  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  available  for  humanitarian  relief 
purposes  any  nonlethai  excess  property  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Such  property  is  then 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  State  for  for- 
eign distribution. 

When  I  introduced  my  surplus  property  bill 
last  year,  H.R.  4026,  I  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  annual  reports  on  the  disposition 
of  all  excess  property  transferred  under  this 
auttrority  by  DOD.  According  to  a  December 
1989  fact-sheet,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  also  had  signifkant  difficulty  de- 
termining the  amounts  of  excess  property 
transferred  to  the  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Program.  According  to  that  fact-sheet,  "the 
only  summary  data  which  we  have  t>een  at^le 
to  obtain  are  *  *  *  figures  that  were  informally 
furnished  by  ttie  Defense  Logistics  Agency." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  limited  fact-sheet  infomna- 
tion  led  me  to  request  a  GAO  study  and  report 
on  ttie  whole  DOD  program,  because  I  wanted 
to  know  the  extent  of  this  distribution,  where  it 
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was  going,  the  value  of  the  property,  and  how 
much  it  cost  to  give  it  away. 

I  have  just  received  the  GAO  report,  and  it 
bears  out  just  wtiat  I  believed  would  be  the 
case. 

Remar1(at>ly,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  two 
of  GAO's  findings  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members. 

First  the  DOD  program  gave  away  property 
valued  at  $4.8  million  between  fiscal  year 
1986  and  fiscal  year  1989,  but  it  cost  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  an  additional  $46  million  to 
give  it  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
twice — once  to  pay  for  this  equipment  when  it 
was  first  acquired  by  DOD,  and  the  second 
time  to  pay  for  DOD  to  give  it  away — ^for  a 
total  of  $94.8  million. 

Second,  a  program  which  at  first  designated 
property  to  go  to  only  Afghanistan  and  Cam- 
bodia, in  fact  sent  surplus  property  to  39  coun- 
tries in  the  same  4-year  time  period,  including 
the  Soviet  Union  (Armenia.) 

In  fiscal  year  1989,  State  directors  for  sur- 
plus property  distribution  complained  with 
good  reason  ttiat  not  only  was  DOD  shipping 
heavy  engineering  and  construction  equipment 
that  was  stockpiled  at  overseas  locations,  it 
had  then  taken  ttie  same  kirxj  of  heavy  equip- 
ment from  stockpiles  located  in  the  continental 
United  States,  and  shipiped  it  overseas  to 
serve  the  39  countries  now  included  in  the  Hu- 
manitarian AkJ  Program,  without  ever  giving 
States  any  option  for  its  use.  That,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  little  too  much. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing my  bill,  the  Federal  Used  Property 
for  Domestk;  Use  Act,  tjetter  known  as  the 
surplus  property  t>itl. 

The  tiill  is  identk:al  to  last  year's  bill,  with 
the  one  exception  that  instead  of  focusing 
State's  rights  to  such  property  on  that  which  is 
located  in  the  continental  United  States.  I  am 
also  proposing  to  take  into  account  that  sur- 
plus property  located,  now  and  later,  at  over- 
seas locatx>ns,  for  distribution  to  ttie  States 
and  local  governments  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
property,  vthich  our  people  paid  for,  shouU  be 
fully  utilized  here  at  home,  to  address  our 
needs,  tiefore  it  is  provided  to  others. 

My  t}ill  repeals  the  autfiority  provided  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  available  ex- 
cess property  for  foreign  distribution,  and 
makes  surplus  property  available  for  the  for- 
eign humanitarian  assistance  program, 
through  the  State  Department,  only  after  all  el- 
igible domestic  entities  have  had  the  at>ility  to 
acquire  and  utilize  the  property  first. 

For  those  who  think  my  t>ill  does  away,  or 
seriously  impairs,  the  current  State  Depart- 
ment's Humanitarian  Assistance  Program  to 
foreign  countries,  which  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose and  shouM  continue,  nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  tfie  truth.  In  fact,  by  repealing  the 
1986  DOD  authority,  my  bill  will  retum  the  in- 
tegrity to  the  State  Department/A.I.D.  Program 
of  humanitarian  assistance.  The  major,  arxj 
only  change  to  the  current  State/A.I.D.  Pro- 
gram is  that  States  through  GSA,  will  have 
first  preference  in  utilizing  such  property. 

In  fact.  I  was  interested  in  knowing,  and  I 
asked  the  GAO  to  find  out,  just  lx>w  many  pro- 
grams are  already  witixjrawing  from  DOD 
heavy  equipment/machinery  stockpiles  of  sur- 
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plus  property.  I  urge  you  to  read  the  GAO  Re- 
port, No.  GAO/NSIAD-91-87FS,  whwh  was 
done  at  my  request  and  has  just  been  re- 
leased. Three  other  programs  are  kJentified,  in 
additkxi  to  the  State  Department's  Humani- 
tarian Aid  Program,  that  also  withdraw  DOD 
excess  property  before  GSA  can  make  it  avail- 
able to  ottier  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  may  need  it,  much  less  making  it 
available  for  State  utilization.  Thiey  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
administers  and  coordinates  two  programs, 
and  ttie  Regional  Equipment  Center,  a  non- 
profit Pennsylvania  corporation,  tias  one  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  first  program,  known  as  the 
Southern  Regional  Amerxlment  Program 
[SRA],  excess  United  States  equipment  in  Eu- 
rope is  provided  to  tiase  rights  countries  in 
southem  Europe  and  to  countries  designated 
as  key  non-NATO  allies — currently  Egypt  and 
Israel.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  over  700  M60A1 
tanks,  1,939  trucks,  arxJ  181  amtxjiances  were 
given  to  eligit)le  countries.  According  to  DOD, 
this  equipment  became  availatile  as  a  result  of 
normal  moden>ization  plans  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Under  the  second  program,  the  Internatkjnal 
Narcotk:s  Control  Program,  up  to  $10  million 
annually  per  country  may  be  withdrawn  from 
excess  defense  artKles  to  support  eligible 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
in  their  antinarcotks  activities. 

The  third  program  appears  under  PubHc 
Law  101-302,  section  210,  Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriatk>ns  Act  of  1 990.  It  is 
an  infrastructure  improvement  demonstration 
program,  and  was  estatjiistied  tietween  DOD 
and  ttie  Regional  Equipment  Center  located  in 
Newport  Township,  PA.  According  to  a  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  ttetween  DOD  and  the 
Center,  the  Defense  Logistk:s  Agency  identi- 
fies excess  heavy  equipment  and  machinery 
that  are  available  for  transfer  to  the  center. 
According  to  GAO,  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram tias  a  life  of  5  years,  expiring  in  June 
1995. 

In  the  at>sence  of  similar  demonstratron  pro- 
grams to  serve  ttie  other  49  States,  I  am 
strongly  proposing  ttiat  the  ottier  49  States  be 
given  first  ctiok%  among  heavy  mactiinery  and 
other  engineering  and  constructkMi  equipment 
available  from  DOD  stockpiles  t»th  here  and 
atxoad. 

My  t>ill  does  not  intervene  in  any  way  with 
ttie  three  related  programs  kjentified  by  ttie 
GAO  report  and  described  above  which  with- 
draw DOD  excess/surplus  property  t)efore 
States  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  wtx)  believe  as  I  do 
ttiat  U.S.  taxpayers  should  have  the  ability  to 
fully  t)enefit  from  ttie  property  they  purchase 
before  any  foreign  governments  may  b)enefit, 
to  cosponsor  my  bill.  You  may  do  so  by  calling 
me,  or  Ms.  Kyle  of  my  staff,  at  225-3452. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NONTRADI- 
■nONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

WOMEN  [NEW]  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today,  ak>ng  with  Con- 
gresswoman  Connie  Morella  and  13  of  our 
colleagues,  the  Nontraditkxial  Empkiyment  of 
Women  [NEW]  AcL  This  legislation  is  klentical 
to  ttie  NEW  proviskxis  in  ttie  Mb  Training 
Partnership  Amendments  [JTPA]  of  1989, 
passed  by  the  House  last  September. 

IdentKal  legislatkxi  passed  ttie  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent  in  ttie  last  sesskwi,  and 
will  also  be  reintroduced  tomorrow  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  purpose  of  NEW  is  to  increase  nor>- 
traditional  training  and  empkiyment  opporturw- 
ties  for  women  served  by  JTPA.  Women  in 
nontraditional  jobs  earn  liigtier  wages  wtiich 
enat>le  ttiem  to  become  economk:ally  self-suf- 
ficient and  support  ttieir  families.  In  no  way  will 
ttie  NEW  Act  discriminate  against  men.  They 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  training  pro- 
grams in  all  occupatk>nal  areas. 

Nontraditkxial  occupatkxis  are  ttiose  jobs  in 
whk:h  25  percent  or  less  of  ttie  work  force  is 
female.  Examples  of  nontraditkxial  jtibs  are 
trades  workers,  eiectronk;  technk:ians,  me- 
chanKs,  and  maintenance  engineers. 

NEW  is  clearly  consistent  with  the  polcies 
and  purposes  of  JTPA  which  requires  that  "ef- 
forts be  made  to  devekip  programs  whk:h  corv 
tritxjte  to  ttie  occupatkxial  devek>pnient,  up- 
ward mobility,  devekipment  of  new  careers, 
and  overcoming  sex-stereotyping  in  occupa- 
tions traditkxial  for  ttie  ottier  sex." 

NEW  is  needed  because,  despite  current 
JTPA  language,  occupatkxial  segregalxxi  still 
exists  in  JTPA  programs,  and  ttie  gap  in 
wages  t>etween  women  and  men  continues. 

ConskJer  ttie  folknnng  facts: 

According  to  a  1989  GAO  study,  women 
graduates  of  JTPA  programs  earned  an  aver- 
age of  $4.65  an  tiour,  52  cents  an  hour  less 
ttian  male  graduates; 

The  GAO  found  ttiat  less  ttian  9  percent  of 
women  in  JTPA  supported  classroom  training 
were  being  trained  in  nontraditkxial  occupa- 
tkxis. 

These  occupatkxis  pay  an  average  of  30 
percent  higtier  wages  ttian  occupations  whch 
are  traditionally  female; 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  ttie  women  wtio  were 
placed  in  jobs  after  partx^patkxi  in  JTPA  were 
clustered  in  ttie  two  k>west  paying  occupa- 
tkxial areas— clerical  and  sales  43  percent, 
and  servce,  26  percent — of  JTPA's  nine  occu- 
pational categories. 

NEW  requires  servk»s  delivery  areas  and 
States  to  include  goals  in  their  annual  job 
training  plans  for  training  and  placing  women 
in  nontraditkxial  emptoyment.  It  creates  a 
time-limited  program  out  of  existing  funds,  at  a 
cost  of  $1 .5  millkxi  annually,  to  foster  the  de- 
vekipment and  institutxxializatkxi  of  programs 
to  train  women  for  nontraditkxial  emptoyment 

NEW  complements  former  Labor  Secretary 
Elizat3eth  Dole's  nontraditkxial  emptoyment  ini- 
tiative to  help  women  gain  access  to  ttie 
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skilled  trades.  In  November  1990,  Ms.  Dole  in- 
creased anti-discrimination  enforcement  at  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  by  giv- 
ing the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
enforcement  authority  over  Federal  appren- 
ticeship training  programs. 

If  Vtie  United  States  is  to  successfully  meet 
the  chalenge  of  Workforce  2000,  in  which  the 
majority  of  new  entrants  to  the  work  force  will 
be  women  arxl  mirxirities,  ttie  Nation's  Federal 
employment  and  training  program  must  have  a 
plan  to  ensure  that  women  are  trained  in  all 
occupational  areas.  The  NEW  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  that  direction. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  7,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Cecil  B.  Thompeon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the    Export-Import    Bank.    George    H. 
Pfau,  of  California,  to  be  a  Director  of 
the  Securities  Investor  Protector  Cor- 
poration, and  Arthur  J.  Hill  of  Florida. 
and  Jim  E.  Tarro,  of  New  Mexico,  each 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Susannah  Simpson  Kent,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  be  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  12 
11:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  1991  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  as  pre- 
sented by   the  President's  Council   of 
Economic  Advisors. 

SEKiae 
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FEBRUARY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  ownership 
and   international   route  sales  of  air- 
lines. 

SR-253 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles    L.    Cragin,    of   Maine,    to    be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SR^18 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

SD-366 
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FEBRUARY  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
and    to    review    the    five    year    defense 
plan. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  proposed 
committee       resolutions       requesting 
funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1991 
and  1992,  and  other  pending  legislative 
and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
10.00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on   the  prospect  of 
free  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SD-215 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
Cemeterial  Expenses  (Army),  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences. 

SD-138 


FEBRUARY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight     of     Government     Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Procurement  Integrity  Act. 

SD-342 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  279.  to  require  new 
standards   for   corporate   average   fuel 
economy. 

SR^253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  recent 
agreement   to   transfer  control   of  the 
Yosemite    Park    and    Curry    Company 
from  MCA.  Inc..  to  the  National  Park 
Foundation. 

SD-366 


FEBRUARY  22 
9:30  a.m 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  fcold  hearings  to  review  the  National 
Association     of     Attorney's     General 
heating  fuels  report. 

SD-342 


FEBRUARY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings   to   examine   counter 
measures  against  terrorism. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view   legislative    recommendations    of 
the  Disabled  Americans  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  Hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
poeed  budget  request  for   fiscal   year 
19*2  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram and  related  transportation  Issues. 

SD--J06 


FEBRUARY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Vetertns'  Affairs 
To  Ijold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget   request   for   fiscal   year 
19$2  for  Veterans  programs. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  insurance 
company  insolvency. 

SRr-253 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Veter>ns'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Military 
Ofder  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 


MARCH  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

AgricBlture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  told  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
artd  the  Extension  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
o^the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
I  345  Cannon  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
caition  Subcommittee 
To  told  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor,  and  the  Offlce  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  focusing:  on  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-192 

MARCH  6 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-138 

MARCH  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget   request   for   fiscal   year 
1992  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Family  Support 
Administration,  Human  Development 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  General  Sales  Manager, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen- 
cy   for   Health    Care    Policy    and    Re- 
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search,    and    the    Centers   for   Disease 
Control. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  13 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 

MARCH  14 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute,  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney, 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Environmental  Health,  and  the 
Fogarty  International  Center. 

SD-192 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin,  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-192 

MARCH  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agrencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 
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MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  In8i>ector 
General. 

SD-192 

MARCH  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, National  Council  on  Disability, 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  EMu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
F>revent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budg-et  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  10 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corjxsration, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Eklucation,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS.  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1992   for    the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
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peals,  and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 


Edu- 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
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partments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 
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APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 

I   mission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 
J  SD-138 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 

(education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 
SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  24 
9;30a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
I    and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 


APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 


APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  iold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 


MAYS 
9:30  a.m; 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  told  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 


MAY  15 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 


MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3, 1991) 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    KOHL    thereupon   assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they 
shall  be  com/orted.— Matthew  5:4. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray  for 
those  who  suffer  the  many  emotions  of 
war:  those  in  command  who  must  make 
hard  decisions  affecting  many  lives, 
those  facing  battle  who  are  filled  with 
insecurity  or  fear,  those  whose  loved 
ones  are  in  the  gulf  and  for  whom  every 
hour  is  filled  with  apprehension.  We 
pray  for  those  who  are  casualties,  who 
suffer  physical  and  emotional  agony, 
and  for  those  who  have  paid  the  "last 
full  measure  of  devotion."  We  remem- 
ber the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  wives 
and  husbands  and  children,  the  friends 
of  those  who  face  the  daily  threat.  We 
pray  for  those  who  bear  the  awesome 
burden  of  decision  at  home  and  are 
never  completely  sure.  We  pray  for 
those  who  are  cocksure,  right  or 
wrong,  and  never  have  to  make  deci- 
sions. God  of  all  comfort,  be  with  those 
who  suffer  all  of  the  ambivalence  of 
these  days. 

And,  gracious  God,  in  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  gulf,  we  will  not  forget 
those,  who  have  for  so  many  years, 
been  held  hostage:  Terry  Anderson, 
Thomas  Sutherland,  Jesse  Turner,  Jo- 
seph Cicippio,  Edward  Tracy,  Alann 
Steen. 

With  heavy  heart  we  pray  for  peace 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  hurting 
and  peace  which  means  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  February  7. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Herbert  Kohl,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  majority  leader. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

Debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  320,  the  Export 
Administration  reauthorization  bill, 
will  resume  once  morning  business  is 
closed. 

It  is  my  hope  we  can  proceed  to  de- 
bate, vote  on,  and  piass  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration reauthorization  bill 
today,  if  possible.  As  I  indicated  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  that  meas- 
ure has  been  cleared  for  floor  action  on 
the  Democratic  side.  We  are  awaiting 
clearance  on  the  Republican  side.  We 
are  now  on  a  motion  to  proceed  and  at 
some  point,  obviously,  we  will  have  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  announced 
my  intention  to  schedule  the  Lynn 
Martin  nomination  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  now  pleased  to  say  that  nomina- 
tion has  been  cleared  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  for  an  agreement  for  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation  and  a  vote  on 
that  nomination.  I  intend  to  schedule 
that  today.  I  do  plan  to  consult  with 
the  Republican  leader  before  schedul- 
ing the  timing  of  that  debate  and  vote. 
We  are  prepared  to  proceed  to  that 
today  to  accommodate  the  President 
and  his  nominee  to  that  important  po- 
sition. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


GLOBAL  WARMING— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  53 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  40  other 
Senators,  submitting  a  resolution  on 
global  warming.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  specific  greenhouse  gas 
reductions  by  a  date  certain,  and  the 
resolution  calls  on  industrialized  na- 
tions to  reduce  their  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  most  potent  green- 
house gas. 

The  United  States  is  currently 
hosting  a  meeting  of  a  U.N.  committee 
to  develop  a  framework  convention  on 
global  warming.  The  President  an- 
nounced an  action  plan  earlier  this 
week.  In  reality,  it  is  an  inaction  plan. 
The  so-called  plan  is  a  business-as- 
usual  proposal,  under  which  the  admin- 
istration takes  credit  for  reductions  in 
chlorofluorocarbons  already  commit- 
ted to  under  the  Montreal  Protocol  to 
protect  the  ozone  layer  and  the  admin- 
istration then  assumes  unproven  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  from  domestic  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  cannot  afford  to  just  stay 
the  course  on  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions. 

The  congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  [OTA]  is  today  re- 
leasing a  report  on  global  warming  en- 
titled "Changing  by  Degrees:  Steps  To 
Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases."  The  report 
states  that  "under  current  trends  and 
regulations  carbon  emissions  by  2015 
will  be  close  to  50  percent  greater  than 
today's  level."  That  increase  will  occur 
even  though  OTA  assumed  that  some 
efficiency  improvements  will  occur 
even  in  the  absence  of  new  legislation. 

Recognizing  that  global  warming  is 
an  international  problem,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  according  to  OTA,  emits  about 
20  percent  of  the  world's  greenhouse 
gas  emissions. 

Actions  taken  here  will  have  a  global 
environmental  impact.  We  have  every 
reason  to  act  now  to  make  our  use  of 
energry  more  efficient,  through  options 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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such  as  improvingr  sras  mileage  of  our 
cars  and  trucks. 

Other  nations  recogrnize  their  obliga- 
tions to  curb  their  emissions.  Industri- 
alized nations  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
have  endorsed  a  20-percent  reduction  in 
carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

The  United  States  stands  alone 
among  industrialized  nations  in  oppos- 
ing meaningful  emissions  reductions. 

We  cannot  afford  pea-under-the-shell 
proposals  that  sound  like  they  address 
the  problem  but  in  reality,  like  the  old 
shell  game,  do  very  little. 

The  facts  are  clear:  human  activities 
are  causing  the  Eiarth  to  warm  more 
rapidly  and  more  quickly  than  we  have 
ever  experienced.  The  best  scientific 
information  today  tells  us  that  the 
concentration  of  greenhouse  gases  al- 
ready in  the  atmosphere  has  commit- 
ted the  Earth  to  an  increase  in  the 
warming  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  has  said: 

The  global  warming  to  which  we  are  al- 
ready committed  is  Irreversible.  *  *  *  By  the 
time  we  detect  it,  it  will  be  too  late.  *  *  * 

But  there  are  some,  in  this  Nation 
and  in  others  and  unfortunately  led  by 
the  President,  who  argue  that  there 
must  be  a  final  and  unanimous  sci- 
entific view  before  any  serious  action 
can  be  taken.  The  demand  for  scientific 
certainty  is  a  double  standard  not  used 
in  any  other  area  of  legislative  activ- 
ity. It  is  in  fact,  a  device  for  delay  used 
by  those  unwilling  to  act. 

It  is  ironic  and  dangerous  that  this 
argument  is  being  raised  in  connection 
with  what  is  the  most  serious,  far- 
reaching  and  irreversible  environ- 
mental danger  the  world  faces. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States  is 
a  follower  on  global  warming  controls 
at  a  time  when  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary and  in  which  we  have  experi- 
enced a  recordbreaking  heatwave  in 
the  past  week,  some  years  in  the  past 
decade  were  among  the  hottest  on 
record. 

The  administration  has  given  to  par- 
ticipanta  at  the  U.N.  meeting  being 
held  here  this  week  a  glossy  brochure. 
It  is  not  much  more  than  an  illustrated 
justification  for  doing  nothing. 

History  has  shown  that  we  pay  a  high 
price  for  ignoring  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  cheaper,  easier  solution  is 
dismissed  because  it  is  too  soon  to  act. 
Delay  leaves  fewer  and  more  costly 
choices.  Meanwhile,  the  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  environment  continue  to 
grow. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
report  being  released  today  indicates 
that  we  can  reduce  caurbon  dioxide 
emissions  35  percent  by  the  year  2015 
while  possibly  saving  money.  The  OTA 
estimates  that  a  35-percent  reduction 
in  emissions  could  save  us  S20  billion 
per  year  or  could  cost  us  up  to  $150  bil- 
lion per  year.  The  cost  estimates  have 
a  wide  range — in  this  instance  of  $170 
billion — but  it  is  clear  that  the  oppor- 


tunity exists  for  us  to  reduce  our  emis- 
sions and  save  money. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  see  the 
global  warming  problem  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
American  industry  and  enhance  Amer- 
ican competitiveness;  a  chance  to  find 
new  ways  to  produce  goods  while  pro- 
tecting the  environment  and  perhaps 
saving  money.  Economic  growth  and 
environmental  protection  complement, 
not  contradict,  each  other. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  move  forward  on  controlling 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  price 
of  delay  is  too  high.  In  this  area,  the 
Bush  administration  has  chosen  to  fol- 
low, not  lead.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  provide  the  leadership  the  United 
States  should  have  and  the  world 
needs. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  resolution  in 
which  the  Senate  once  again  asks  the 
United  States  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
world  effort  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
global  climate  change.  I  hope  that  this 
year  the  United  States  will  finally  take 
some  real  steps  toward  reducing  our 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  will  fi- 
nally take  our  place  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  who  have  long  agreed  on 
the  need  for  this  action. 

Many  of  us  have  been  working  over 
the  past  several  years  to  enact  energy 
efficiency  and  conservation  measures 
to  combat  global  warming.  Our  opposi- 
tion argued  vigorously  that  the  science 
was  too  uncertain  and  the  costs  too 
great.  So  instead  of  action,  we  called 
for  research.  We  asked  U.S.  scientists 
to  work  here  at  home  and  in  the  inter- 
national community  to  resolve  some  of 
these  questions. 

And  the  answer  came  back  that,  al- 
though some  questions  remain  unre- 
solved, the  overwhelming  evidence  says 
that  we  are  distorting  our  atmosphere 
with  increasing  concentrations  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases 
and  that  this  will  cause  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  planet  to  rise.  While  we 
must  continue  to  examine  and  improve 
our  information,  the  facts  we  do  have 
clearly  show  that  inaction  is  the  last 
thing  we  can  afford. 

Estimates  of  the  extent  of  warming 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  century  vary 
from  3  to  16  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
such  warming  could  disrupt  our 
Earth's  agricultural  patterns,  threaten 
our  water  supplies,  and  devastate  our 
coastal  areas.  We  don't  have  to  look  far 
to  find  the  source  of  the  greenhouse 
ga«es  that  would  cause  these  changes. 
Human  activity  pumps  24  billion  tons 
of  CO2  into  the  atmosphere  every  year, 
with  the  United  States  alone  account- 
ing for  about  5.7  billion  tons  or  24  per- 
cent through  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels.  Humans  also  produce  all  of  the  1 
million  tons  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
[CFC's]  that  enter  the  atmosphere  each 
year. 


In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen 
the  United  Nations  organize  scientists 
from  around  the  world  to  evaluate  the 
science  and  recommend  actions.  We 
have  seen  half  of  our  own  National 
Acaderay  of  Sciences  joined  by  49  Nobel 
laureates  to  urge  President  Bush  to 
take  the  threat  of  global  climate 
change  seriously  and  begin  to  take  ac- 
tion. This  year,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  reports: 

It  is  clear  that  the  decision  to  limit  emis- 
sions cannot  await  the  time  when  the  full 
impact  is  evident.  The  lag  time  between 
emissioa  of  gases  and  their  full  impact  is  on 
the  ord»r  of  decades  to  centuries;  so  too  is 
the  tlm«  needed  to  reverse  any  effects. 

If  wa  fail  to  act,  our  National  CO2 
emissions  would  rise  by  an  estimated 
50  percent  over  the  next  25  years. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  our  com- 
mitment to  reduce  our  emissions  of 
fossil  fUels  will  have  other  positive  ef- 
fects. It  will  enhance  our  efforts  to 
achieve  energy  security,  to  keep  our 
air  and  water  clean,  and  to  make  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  stay  eco- 
nomically competitive. 

The  Department  of  Energy  rejKJrts 
that  energy  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion measures  could  cut  CO2  emissions 
by  up  to  27  percent  by  the  year  2000. 
Mr.  President,  with  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  risking 
their  lives  in  part  to  secure  our  econo- 
my's access  to  energy,  and  with  people 
in  Massachusetts  and  across  the  Nation 
feeling  the  pinch  from  higher  fuel 
costs,  It  does  not  take  much  foresight 
to  see  the  immense  additional  benefits 
associated  with  energy  conservation. 
MoreoTer,  these  actions  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

This  week  we  saw  the  administration 
assert,  for  the  first  time,  that  global 
climate  change  is  a  potentially  dev- 
astating problem  that  justifies  our  ac- 
tion. And  I  commend  them  for  finally 
taking  that  step.  Unfortunately,  their 
proposed  reductions  in  greenhouse 
gases  do  not  go  beyond  the  progress 
that  we  have  already  made  as  a  result 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  our  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  ozone-depleting 
CFC's.  This  is  totally  unacceptable. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  this 
year  to  develop  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  strategy  that  includes  a 
strong  energy  conservation  component. 
And  today,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution  with  so  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguijhed  colleagues.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  policy  on  climate 
change  must  include  specified  targets 
and  dates  for  reductions  in  greenhouse 
gases.  And,  very  importantly,  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  play  a  leadership  role 
over  tihe  next  year  in  negotiating  an 
international  climate  protection  trea- 
ty. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
cently as  5  years  ago,  in  1986,  few  peo- 
ple knew  about  the  greenhouse  effect 
and  the  threat  of  global  climate 
change.  Today,  it  is  front  page  mate- 
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rial.  Cover  stories  in  weekly  maga- 
zines, headlines  in  dally  newspapers, 
documentaries  on  PBS  and  network 
television,  even  the  evening  news  is 
now  telling  us  about  the  threat  of  an 
Intensified  greenhouse  effect  caused  by 
the  pollution  that  comes  primarily 
from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  such  as 
coal  and  oil. 

Is  all  of  this  just  another  example  of 
Chicken  Little  screaming  that  the  sky 
is  falling?  The  answer,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  resounding  "No."  The  threat  is 
real  and  very  serious. 

We  are  experiencing  an  accelerating 
accumulation  of  grreenhouse  gases  in 
the  atmosphere,  primarily  carbon  diox- 
ide, chlorofluorocarbons  [CFC's],  and 
methane.  Scientific  experts  from  all 
over  the  world  are  telling  us  that  these 
gases  act  as  a  thermal  blanket  and,  if 
we  continue  to  pour  them  into  the  at- 
mosphere at  current  rates,  they  will 
trap  heat  In  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
and  cause  unprecedented  climate 
changes. 

The  predicted  environmental  impacts 
of  an  intensified  greenhouse  effect  in- 
clude: 

A  significant  increase  in  global  aver- 
age temperatures  over  the  next  several 
decades  that  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  increase  experienced  over  the  last 
10,000  years; 

Continuing  temperature  increases  at 
an  equally  alarming  rate  in  succeeding 
years; 

The  extinction  of  numerous  species 
of  plants  and  animals  and  significant 
interference  with  natural  evolutionary 
responses; 

Reduced  soil  moisture  content  and 
altered  storm  patterns  that  may  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  U.S.  agricultural  in- 
dustry; and 

A  dangerous  rise  in  sea  level  over  the 
next  few  decades  and  continuing  sea 
level  rise  in  succeeding  years. 

It  Is  easy  to  overstate  the  uncer- 
tainty that  surrounds  this  issue.  It  is 
true  that  scientists  disagree  about 
matters  such  as  whether  an  intensified 
greenhouse  effect  has  already  begun. 
Similarly,  there  is  no  scientific  consen- 
sus about  the  precise  timing  of  the  pre- 
dicted changes.  When  will  we  see  a  2- 
degree  change?  When  will  we  see  a  9-de- 
gree  change?  Will  it  be  50  years,  or  75, 
or  100? 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  remarkable 
degree  of  scientific  consensus  concern- 
ing the  threat  of  massive,  uncontrolled 
global  climate  change.  Specifically, 
most  experts  agree  that  if  we  do  not 
change  our  pattern  of  polluting  the  at- 
mosphere, many  of  us,  our  children, 
and  our  grandchildren  will  experience 
devastating  climate  changes  of  a  mag- 
nitude and  at  a  rate  that  will  preclude 
natural  evolutionary  responses. 

There  appears  to  be  consensus  on  an- 
other critical  point.  That  is:  By  the 
time  there  is  scientific  proof  for  every 
detail  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  avoid  the  most  devastating  im- 


pacts of  an  intensified  greenhouse  ef- 
fect and  global  climate  change. 

Those  of  us  In  Government  must 
make  decisions  based  on  the  best  infor- 
mation we  have  at  the  time  and  be 
ready  to  modify  those  decisions — after 
the  fact — if  new  information  becomes 
available. 

Our  willingness  to  make  initial,  dif- 
ficult decisions  to  change  the  status 
quo  in  order  to  avoid  or  reduce  the 
threat  of  future  environmental  dam- 
age. Is  a  function  of  personal  and  soci- 
etal values.  Many  of  us  are  willing  to 
bite  the  bullet  and  take  bold  action  to 
avoid  or  reduce  the  threat  of  global  cli- 
mate change. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  wait  for  10  years 
of  research  before  we  take  action  to 
limit  the  rate  and  extent  of  future  cli- 
mate change  by  reducing  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  greenhouse  gases.  It 
is  not  enough  simply  to  freeze  emis- 
sions at  current  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  begin  to  implement  ad- 
aptation strategies  for  coping  with  the 
changes  to  which  we  are  already  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week.  I 
joined  Senator  WiRTH  and  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  S.  324.  This  bill  Is  a  good  starting 
point  In  the  effort  to  establish  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy  that  reflects  the 
concerns  many  of  us  share  about  an  In- 
tensified greenhouse  effect.  It  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  U.S.  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  primary  greenhouse 
gas  that  is  a  byproduct  of  fossil  fuel 
combustion,  and  to  Increase  our  use  of 
clean,  renewable  fuels  such  as  solar  en- 
ergy and  wind  power. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  join  Senator 
Mitchell,  the  majority  leader  and  a 
respected  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  a  Senate  reso- 
lution on  global  climate  change.  The 
resolution  states  our  support  for  the 
negotiation  of  an  International  treaty 
that  Includes  specific  commitments  to 
reduce  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest 
emitter  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  world. 
Each  year,  we  produce  5  tons  of  carbon 
dioxide  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  Canada  Is  an  equal  offender  al- 
though its  total  emissions  do  not  come 
close  to  United  States  levels.  The  next 
largest  producer  Is  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  annual  per  capita  emissions  of  3Vi 
tons.  Compare  these  numbers  to  the 
world  average  which  is  less  than  1  ton 
per  capita. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  energy  inefficient  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  We  continue  to  lead 
all  industrial  nations  except  Canada  In 
the  amount  of  energy  used  per  unit  of 
goods  and  services  produced.  This  is 
not  just  an  environmental  embarrass- 
ment. It  Is  economic  suicide.  This 
gross,  inefficient  use  of  energy  makes 


It  difficult  for  us  to  compete  in  the 
world  market. 

The  world  is  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship but  they  are  not  waiting  for  us. 
More  than  1  dozen  nations,  including 
many  of  our  industrialized  trading 
partners,  have  officially  pledged  to  sta- 
bilize or  reduce  CO2  emissions  by  2005. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  be  sitting 
on  the  sidelines  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  presses  ahead.  The  United  States 
should  be  a  world  leader  in  the  inter- 
national effort  to  reduce  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  CO2. 

It  is  important  for  the  President  to 
send  a  clear  signal  to  everyone  that  he 
believes  we  know  enough  to  act  now 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  the  risk  that 
comes  with  a  wait  and  see  policy.  The 
scientists  are  telling  us  that  if  we  wait 
for  scientific  proof,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  respond. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  studies  and 
reports  on  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  policy  options  for  responding 
to  it.  Listen  to  this  list: 

In  February  1989,  EPA  produced  an 
excellent  study  outlining  policy  op- 
tions; 

The  U.N.  Environment  Programme 
[UNEP]  issued  a  similar  report  in  Sep- 
tember 1989; 

The  Department  of  Energy  produced 
a  policy  options  report  in  October  1989; 

In  December  1989.  EPA  published  an 
extensive  report  on  the  effects  of  an  in- 
tensified greenhouse  effect;  and 

In  August  1990.  the  International 
Panel  on  Climate  Change  [IPCC].  an 
international  group  of  experts  that  In- 
cluded many  of  the  world's  most  re- 
spected scientists  and  government  offi- 
cials, issued  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
science  of  the  greenhouse  effect,  likely 
impacts,  and  policy  options  for  re- 
sponding to  the  threat. 

A  new  report  entitled  "Changing  by 
Degrees:  Steps  to  Reduce  Greenhouse 
Gases"  Is  being  released  today  by  the 
congressional  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment [OTA].  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  report  stems  from  a  request  I 
made  in  September  1986 — a  request  that 
was  subsequently  supported  by  four 
Senate  committees  and  two  House 
comnnlttees. 

This  excellent  new  report  reinforces 
the  message  that  many  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  deliver  about  the  threat  of  an 
intensified  greenhouse  effect  and  glob- 
al climate  change.  Simply  put,  the  re- 
port shows  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  we  can  do  that  will  have  a  dou- 
ble benefit^-we  can  conserve  energy 
and  we  can  reduce  U.S.  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  quickly  and  at  rel- 
atively low  cost.  In  many  cases,  energy 
conservation  measures  will  actually 
save  money. 

The  new  OTA  report  shows  that  we 
can  begin  to  reduce  CO2  emissions 
without  crippling  our  economy.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  us  to  drag  our  feet  any 
longer.  The  international  negotiations 
on  a  climate  treaty  that  started  this 
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week  represent  a  perfect  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  present  this 
new  data  and  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  an  argreement  to  reduce  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  solution  is  going  to  involve  at- 
tacking the  problem  on  several  fronts: 

As  recognized  by  the  recently  en- 
acted Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990,  we  need  to  eliminate  CFC's  as 
quickly  as  possible— 

chlorofluorocarbons  are  a  double  vil- 
lain, in  addition  to  destroying  the 
ozone  layer,  they  are  powerful  green- 
house gases; 

As  noted  in  this  bill,  we  need  to  re- 
duce our  use  of  fossil  fuels,  especially 
coal  and  oil,  which  produce  large 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide — greater  en- 
ergy efficiency  is  one  way  to  do  this, 
for  example,  we  should  be  producing 
cars  that  get  at  least  40  or  50  miles  to 
the  gallon;  and 

We  need  to  devote  more  research  to 
new  sources  of  clean,  safe  energy  like 
photovoltaics,  and  windpower. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  been 
working  on  this  matter  since  early 
1986,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  threat  of 
global  climate  change  receiving  the  at- 
tention It  deserves. 

Is  it  too  early  to  act?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  late.  Let  us  not  waste  time 
debating  whether  or  not  it  is  too  late. 
There  is  lag  time  built  into  the  climate 
system.  Even  if  we  stopped  all  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases  tomorrow,  we 
will  experience  global  changes  over  the 
next  20,  30,  or  40  years  that  will  make 
Earth  warmer  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  100,000  years. 

Sea  levels  will  rise.  Storm  patterns 
will  change.  Change  is  inevitable.  The 
magnitude  and  rate  of  this  change. 
however,  as  well  as  our  ability  to  adapt 
to  It,  will  depend  on  how  quickly  we  re- 
spond to  this  threat  and  how  quickly 
we  reduce  atmospheric  concentrations 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  Senator 
Gore. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  resolution 
just  submitted  by  the  majority  leader. 
I  wish  to  compliment  him  on  the  lead- 
ership demonstrated  in  this  resolution 
and  on  the  statement  he  has  just  made. 

In  meetings  and  conversations  that  I 
have  h£id  during  the  last  few  days  with 
delegates  to  the  conference  now  taking 
place  in  Chantilly,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent to  me  that  people  all  over  the 
world  want  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise leadership  on  this  issue.  Only  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  providing 
the  kind  of  leadership  necessary  to 
forging  a  resolution  of  this  problem.  As 
the  majority  leader  has  said,  this  prob- 
lem is  so  serious  we  cannot  afford  the 
kind  of  inaction  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  that  global 
warming    is    the    single-most    serious 


problem  human  civilization  has  ever 
confronted. 

Many  people  do  not  accept  that  fact. 
Many  argue  that  the  evidence  is  still 
uncertain.  Many  would  have  us  gamble 
that  the  consequences  predicted  by  so 
many  scientists  who  have  studied  this 
issue  are  simply  wrong,  and  yet  the 
consequences,  if  those  predictions  are 
right,  are  so  dire  and  so  severe  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  look  back  and 
shake  their  heads  and  wonder  what 
were  they  doing  back  in  1991  when  dele- 
gates from  around  the  world  gathered 
in  the  United  States  waiting  for  leader- 
ship and  heard  instead  President  Bush 
propose  doing  nothing.  And  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  Mr.  President;  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration would  commit  this  country  to 
doing  exactly  nothing  about  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  an  exercise  in  pretense.  The 
stabilization  of  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions in  the  year  2000,  which  is  prom- 
ised in  the  administration's  plan,  is  a 
sham  and  an  artifice. 

The  reductions  of 

chlorofluorocarbons,  which  have  to  be 
eliminated  anyway  under  previously 
agreed  to  international  treaties,  will 
take  place  here  in  the  United  States 
later  than  in  other  countries  because  of 
foot  dragging  by  the  administration. 
Because  of  their  foot  dragging,  those 
reductions  will  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  CFC's  are  also  greenhouse 
gases.  Therefore,  eliminating  CFC's 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
overall  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases 
in  that  1  year;  the  year  2000.  Emissions 
before  that  year  will  be  higher.  Emis- 
sions after  that  year  will  be  higher  be- 
cause the  administration's  plan  does 
nothing  to  control  the  excessive  rise  in 
carbon  dioxide  emissions.  In  fact,  be- 
tween now  and  9  years  from  now,  in  the 
year  2000,  the  administration's  plan  al- 
lows an  estimated  15-percent  increase 
in  CO2  emissions  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  administration's  plan  is  adopted, 
that  rate  of  increase  will  continue  or 
accelerate  right  through  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  out  an  an- 
nouncement, as  the  administration  did, 
claiming  that  they  will  stabilize  green- 
house gas  emissions  in  the  year  2000  is 
to  try  to  convince  the  American  people 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  are 
doing  something  they  are  really  not 
proposing  to  do.  It  is  a  game.  But  if  the 
consequences  are  so  serious,  how  can 
they  approach  it  in  this  manner? 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
confidence.  Mr.  President,  in  many  of 
those  who  are  part  of  the  negotiating 
team  representing  our  country  in 
Chantilly.  There  are  some  good  people 
involved.  It  is  the  policy  that  they 
have  to  argue  which  is  so  bad,  and  the 
policy  has  been  set  not  by  our  nego- 
tiators but  by  President  Bush,  follow- 
ing the  advice  not  of  his  head  of  EPA— 
who  has  been  excluded  from  this  proc- 
ess; not  from  his  Secretary  of  State — 


who  has  recused  himself  from  this 
process;  not  the  advice  of  his  science 
adviser,  who  feels  differently  on  this 
matter.  No.  The  President  is  following 
the  advice  of  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Dr. 
John  Sununu,  who  evidently  has  a  very 
deep  personal  involvement  in  this 
issue.  It  is  quite  appropriate  for  the 
Chief  af  Staff  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  involve  himself  in  is- 
sues he  feels  are  important,  but  in  this 
case,  Mr.  President,  for  Dr.  Sununu  to 
manage  to  exclude  those  who  have  ex- 
pertise in  this  particular  area  and  urge 
upon  the  President  a  course  of  action 
which  would  have  this  Nation  do  noth- 
ing on  the  single  most  serious  problem 
that  faces  human  civilization  is  really 
a  disservice  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, to  their  children,  and  to  their 
grandchildren. 

What  other  nation  can  lead  the  world 
in  facing  a  problem  like  this?  The 
world  ivill  not  follow  Japan.  Europe 
will  be  absorbed  in  its  process  of  inte- 
gration for  at  least  the  next  10  years. 
Who  else  is  there?  The  United  States 
must  lead  on  this  question. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
some  progress  will  be  made  in  these  ne- 
gotiations, but  having  met  with  the 
delegates  and  having  talked  with  them, 
I  can  only  say  that  their  reports  are  a 
source  of  little  comfort.  There  has  been 
some  progress,  and  perhaps  enough  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  later  change 
of  heart  by  the  administration.  If  that 
change  of  heart  takes  place,  it  will  be 
because  of  expressions  like  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  today  by  the  majority 
leader  and  39  of  our  other  colleagues 
who  are  urging  the  President  to  get 
going;  to  offer  the  leadership  that  is 
desperately  needed  on  this  issue. 

As  tlie  majority  leader  has  also 
noted,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  about  15  minutes  will  be  for- 
mally releasing  its  report  on  what  can 
be  done  to  reduce  our  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases.  And  importantly, 
just  to  summarize  the  most  salient 
point  of  this  report,  we  can  reduce  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  and  simulta- 
neously save  money.  The  OTA  report 
reveals  the  bankruptcy  of  administra- 
tion's assertion  that  we  will  incur  tre- 
mendous expenses  if  we  even  attempt 
to  address  this  problem.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  the  Administration  meas- 
ures the  expense  incurred  by  not  solv- 
ing the  problem.  The  impact  of  global 
warming  is  not  just  a  few  more  degrees 
on  average,  not  just  a  few  hot  days  in 
the  summer.  It  is,  rather,  the  threat  of 
a  complete  change  in  the  pattern  of 
temperature  distribution,  rainfall  dis- 
tribution, and,  consequently,  of  severe 
disruptions  of  all  of  those  human  ac- 
tivities which  are  inextricably  tied  to 
the  pattern  of  climate  which  has  ex- 
isted Within  boundaries  of  change  for 
the  entirety  of  the  history  of  human 
civilization. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  leader- 
ship is  to  look  ahead,   identify  prob- 
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lems,  and  propose  solutions  for  those 
problems  while  the  solutions  are  fea- 
sible; while  they  can  be  effective.  The 
essence  of  political  cowardice  is  to  see 
the  problem  and  fail  to  act  because  of 
fear  that  the  political  consequences  of 
doing  something  about  the  problem 
will  be  painful  in  the  short  term.  That 
is  what  we  are  seeing  right  now  from 
the  Bush  administration  where  the 
global  environmental  crisis  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  this  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  to  join  the  majority  leader  in 
a  resolution  declaring  that  we  need 
leadership  now,  and  urging  the  White 
House  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  cli- 
mate change  negotiations  that  are  now 
underway. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  the  majority  leader  and  others  in 
submitting  a  resolution  on  global 
warming.  The  resolution  calls  upon  the 
United  States  to  assume  leadership  in 
negotiating  an  international  climate 
protection  treaty  that  contains  specific 
commitments  to  reduce  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  by  a  certain  date. 

This  week  the  United  States  is 
hosting  the  first  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Negotiating  Committee  for  a 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate 
Change  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

That  is  a  lot  of  words,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  it  is  the  first 
international  agreement  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  goal  of  the  assembled  nations  is 
to  complete  a  climate  change  conven- 
tion in  time  for  signature  at  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Environment  Develop- 
ment in  June  1992,  just  over  a  year 
from  now. 

It  is  ironic  that  as  the  convention  is 
convening  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
temperatures  in  Washington,  DC,  broke 
a  108-year-old  record  just  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  At  Washington's  National 
Airport,  temperatures  hit  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  breaking  the  record  set 
not  too  many  years  ago,  in  1983. 

For  these  negotiations  to  be  success- 
ful, the  United  States  must  exercise 
leadership.  The  United  States  is  still 
the  leading  economic  power,  the  lead- 
ing military  power  and,  unfortunately, 
the  leading  producer  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  major  greenhouse  gas.  The  United 
States,  with  about  5  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  generates  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  manmade  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide. 

George  Bush  promised  us,  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the 
"White  House  effect"  to  deal  with  glob- 
al warming.  On  Monday,  President 
Bush  announced  his  policy  on  climate 
change  in  a  document  entitled,  "Amer- 


ica's Climate  Change  Strategy:  An  Ac- 
tion Agenda."  Those  were  the  words. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
promised  White  House  effect  is  in  re- 
ality a  whitewash  effect. 

The  report  states  that  the  strategy 
will  result  in  U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions in  the  year  2000  being  equal  to  or 
below  the  1987  level.  The  U.S.  strategy, 
however,  sets  no  basic  objective  to 
limit  global  climate  change.  Instead  it 
largely  repeats  on  U.S.  commitments 
to  cut  ozone-depleting 

chlorofluorocarbons,  an  action  agreed 
to  last  year  under  the  Montreal  proto- 
col. So  there  is  little  new  in  this  docu- 
ment. In  fact,  stripped  of  the  CFC's  re- 
ductions, the  strategy  actually  allows 
a  continued  increase  in  total  U.S.  emis- 
sions of  all  greenhouse  gases  to  the  end 
of  the  century. 

The  administration's  policy  of  not 
setting  an  emissions  reduction  target 
and  deadline  stands  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  action  of  other  industrialized 
nations.  Austria,  Australia,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand. 
Norway,  and  Sweden  have  all  proposed 
specific  reductions  in  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  particularly  carbon  dioxide. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  the  problem 
is  not  easy.  But  if  we  had  the  time 
merely  to  study  and  wait,  then  the 
greenhouse  crisis  would  not  be  the  cru- 
cial challenge  that  it  is.  It  would  not 
demand  the  world-class  leadership  that 
only  the  United  States  can  provide.  We 
must  be  prepared,  today,  to  make  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  choice  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  leadership.  Though  we  do  not 
know  everything,  we  know  enough  to 
act  today. 

The  testimony  of  scientific  experts 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  act  on  this  problem.  Last  year.  49 
Nobel  laureates  and  700  members  of  the 
prestigrious  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  called  global  warming  "the 
most  serious  environmental  threat  of 
the  21st  century." 

In  May  1990  the  U.N.  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change  is- 
sued a  report,  adopted  by  delegates 
from  39  countries,  which  concluded 
that  under  a  business-as-usual  scenario 
for  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases,  a  global  warm- 
ing of  5  to  10  degrees  Fahrenheit  above 
pre-industrialized  levels  is  likely  to 
occur  by  the  end  of  the  next  century. 
This  would  bring  the  Elarth  to  its 
warmest  level  in  at  least  150,000  years. 

Even  the  administration's  own  Envi- 
ronmental I»rotection  Agency  ranked 
global  warming  as  a  top  priority.  In  its 
recently  released  report  "Reducing 
Risk:  Setting  Priorities  and  Strategies 
for  Environmental  Protection".  EPA's 
Scientific  Advisory  Board  examined 
and  ranked  31  environmental  risks. 
Global  warming  ranked  as  one  of  the 
four  highest  risks  to  our  natural  ecol- 
ogy and  human  welfare. 


It  is  the  nature  of  the  climate  system 
that  what  we  do  today — the  amount  of 
greenhouse  gases  we  put  into  the  at- 
mosphere— will  determine  the  extent 
and  severity  of  climate  change  in  the 
next  century. 

The  impacts  are  far-reaching.  An  av- 
erage temperature  rise  of  6  degrees 
Fahrenheit  could  produce  effects  such 
as  extreme  heat  waves  and  drought  in 
some  agricultural  and  urban  areas.  It 
could  produce  rising  oceans  with  flood- 
ing of  low-lying  coastal  areas.  An  in- 
crease in  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
hurricanes  and  other  storms.  And  the 
potential  destruction  of  forests  over 
broad  expanses. 

If  we  wait  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  until  we  see  the  changes  in 
climate,  it  will  be  too  late.  To  protect 
the  world  we  and  our  children  will  live 
in,  the  21st  century,  we  must  make  pol- 
icy changes  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  1897  noted  Amer- 
ican writer  and  journalist  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  observed  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Hartford,  Courant.  that  "Every- 
body talks  about  the  weather,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it." 

Today  the  international  community 
is  poised  to  do  more  than  just  talk 
about  the  weather.  Global  warming  is  a 
global  problem  and  the  United  States 
must  step  forward  as  a  leader  in  the 
world  community  to  find  a  inter- 
national solution.  To  do  this  requires 
two  steps.  First,  we  must  lead  by  ex- 
ample and  shape  our  own  domestic 
policies  to  help  solve,  and  not  exacer- 
bate the  problem.  Second,  our  Presi- 
dent must  assume  a  lead  role  on  the 
world  stage  by  advancing  an  inter- 
national policy  on  climate  change 
which  calls  for  specified  reductions  in 
all  greenhouse  gases  by  a  date  certain. 
Anything  less  and  the  United  States 
remains  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  it  a  general  practice  to  not  par- 
ticipate in  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tions. These  resolutions  have  become 
so  prevalent  and  in  many  cases  inuna- 
terial  that  the  only  thing  accomplished 
is  added  expense  to  the  taxpayer  for 
printing  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

However,  I  believe  Senator  Mitch- 
ell's resolution  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  take  a  leadership  position  in 
calling  for  worldwide  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  reductions  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Intergovernmental  Nego- 
tiating Committee  on  a  Framework 
Convention  on  Climate  Change  cur- 
rently being  held  in  Washington,  DC, 
warrants  support. 

Our  country  has  long  been  admired 
by  the  many  nations  around  the  world 
as  a  leader  for  positive  change.  This 
leadership  should  now  be  continued  in 
support  of  controlling  the  worldwide 
scourge  of  global  warming.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  become  the  role  model  for 
other  countries  on  global  warming,  as 
we  are  the  No.  1  emitter  of  carbon  dlox- 
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Ide,  which  is   the  primary  culprit  in 
causing  the  greenhouse  effect. 

We  are  presently  countering  a  threat 
in  a  faraway  land  where  I  am  sure  we 
will  prevail.  A  far  different  threat,  but 
a  threat  nonetheless,  looms  on  the  ho- 
rizon, and  scientific  studies  strongly 
indicate  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
counter  global  warming,  an  environ- 
mental calamity  of  immense  propor- 
tion may  occur. 

As  a  Senator  who  represents  a  State 
whose  No.  1  industry,  agriculture,  is 
very  dependent  on  sufficient  rain.  Sun. 
and  other  environmental  factors,  I  am 
very  interested  in  assuring  that  the 
proper  growing  conditions  are  main- 
tained to  the  extent  possible.  If  green- 
house gases  are  allowed  to  increase  un- 
checked, our  farmland  and  those 
around  the  world  could  ultimately  be- 
come dust  bowls. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  our  Nation 
lives  up  to  its  past  world  leadership 
role  and  becomes  an  active  force  for  re- 
ducing greenhouse  gases. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  on  global 
warming  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

This  resolution  will  not  allow  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  maintain 
its  seat  on  the  sidelines  of  the  world 
debate  on  global  warming.  Instead,  the 
resolution  rightly  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  take  a  position  of  both  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership  among  the 
world's  nations  in  addressing  this  criti- 
cal issue.  This  Nation  must  pledge  its 
support  to  a  global  effort  to  seek  spe- 
cific reductions  in  the  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases,  particularly  carbon 
dioxide.  As  the  Nation  which  produces 
almost  25  percent  of  all  manmade  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions  through  our  use 
of  fossil  fuels,  certainly  America 
should  take  an  active  role  in  helping  to 
determine  the  parameters  of  any  inter- 
national climate  protection  treaty. 

The  Intergovernmental  Negotiating 
Committee  on  a  Framework  Conven- 
tion on  Climate  Change  is  meeting  this 
week  and  next  in  Washington,  DC.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  [IPCC]  by  the  United  Nations 
World  Meteorological  Organization  and 
the  U.N.  Environment  Program.  The 
IPCC  report  forms  the  basis  for  inter- 
national negotiations  on  the  Frame- 
work Convention,  an  effort  in  which 
more  than  130  nations  are  participat- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
hope  for  the  best  on  this  issue.  The 
stakes  are  too  high.  There  is  growing 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  greenhouse  gases  in  the  at- 
mosphere at  current  rates  may  well 
impact  our  agricultural,  forestry,  and 
water  resources.  The  scientific  assess- 
ment of  the  IPCC  concludes  that,  under 
a  business-as-usual  scenario  for  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases,  the  Earth 
would  reach  its  warmest  level  in  at 


least  150,000  years  by  the  end  of  next 
century. 

The  prospect  of  rising  sea  levels,  in- 
creased coastal  erosion,  and  influences 
on  marine  ecosystems  are  of  no  small 
concern  to  me  as  a  resident  of  a  coastal 
State.  Climate  swings  and  damage  to 
forest  resources  and  farmlands  are  no 
more  appealing.  I  do  not  have  an 
alarmist  approach  to  this  issue,  but 
neither  am  I  willing  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  disturbing  predictions  of 
many  of  the  world's  most  respected  sci- 
entists to  become  reality.  Let's  take 
the  proper  steps  now  to  curb  the  flow 
of  greenhouse  gases  into  our  atmos- 
phere and  commit  to  increased  inter- 
national cooperation  on  this  initiative. 

While  it  will  take  more  than  just  the 
minds  of  a  few  tarheels  to  solve  the 
problem  of  global  warming,  I  would 
like  to  mention  an  initiative  in  North 
Carolina  that  demonstrates  both  a 
commitment  to  stemming  the  tide  of  a 
warming  planet  and  to  the  true  spirit 
of  oooperation.  Duke  University,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  have  formed  a  new  Center  for 
World  Environment  and  Sustainable 
Development  specifically  to  address 
the  key  problems  of  climate  change 
and  its  causes,  such  as  deforestation 
and  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases. 
This  center  brings  together  inter- 
nationally renowned  faculty  and  their 
programs  in  a  significant  effort  which 
corapliments  the  actions  of  the  IPCC. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  sources  of  greenhouse 
gases,  there  is  no  question  that, 
through  the  methods  which  we  must 
employ  to  reduce  these  emissions,  we 
will  also  be  increasing  energy  effi- 
ciency, reducing  our  dependency  on 
foreign  oil,  strengthening  our  econ- 
omy, and  lending  to  the  long-term 
health  of  our  global  environment. 

Last,  let's  take  the  opportunities 
provided  this  Nation  through  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate 
Change  and  get  serious  about  this  issue 
that  can  truly  be  said  to  affect  every- 
one's back  yard.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  Earth 
stood  up  and  was  counted.  We  are  a 
leading  cause  of  greenhouse  buildup; 
let  OS  provide  some  answers. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of  my 
able  colleague  from  Maine  to  focus  this 
body's  attention  on  such  a  critical 
issue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  is  recognized. 


February  7,  1991 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  TRUST  RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH  NATIVE  PEOPLE 
OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  less  than 
9  months  ago  I  stood  in  this  Chamber 
to  be  sworn  in  as  a  U.S.  Senator— the 
first  native  Hawaiian  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body  of 


lawmakers.  And  as  such,  I  was  honored 
to  offer  legislation  calling  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  formally  apologize  to  the 
Hawaiian  people  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  sovereign  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  in 
1893.  My  resolution  would  have  also  de- 
clared that  a  trust  relationship  exists 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
native  people  of  Hawaii. 

Because  the  Senate  was  unable  to 
complete  action  on  my  resolution,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  the  measure  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  speaks 
openly  of  the  sovereignty  and  freedoms 
of  those  in  other  countries  and  the  ef- 
forts that  must  be  undertaken  to  re- 
store or  protect  the  rights  of  these  peo- 
ple. It  is  time  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  reflect  upon  America's 
own  history  and  her  actions  which 
have  affected  the  self-determination 
and  freedoms  of  her  native  people. 
America  must  extend  the  same  moral 
responsibility  that  she  feels  for  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  other  countries 
to  her  own  people  as  well. 

In  1893,  on  orders  of  the  U.S.  Minister 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  John  L.  Ste- 
vens, American  troops  landed  in  Hono- 
lulu and  blockaded  Queen 
Liliuokalani's  i)alace.  This  action  by 
an  annexation  party  calling  itself  the 
"Committee  of  Safety,"  which  was 
joined  by  over  100  U.S.  marines  and 
sailors,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

Even  before  the  takeover  of  the  Ha- 
waiian government  was  complete.  Min- 
ister Stevens  recognized  the  new  provi- 
sional government  as  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Ha- 
waii's Queen  was  forced  to  abdicate  but 
did  so  only  under  protest  and  subject 
to  a  later  review  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. To  ensure  order,  the  Marines 
took  cqstody  of  the  Queen's  palace  and 
raised  the  American  flag,  signifying 
the  demise  of  the  existing  government. 

Liliuokalani,  beloved  by  her  people, 
refused  to  risk  the  lives  of  her  citizens 
and  never  stopped  believing  that  the 
United  States  would  recognize  its  error 
and  restore  her  government.  Her  dream 
remained  unfulfilled. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  in  1893,  native  Hawaiians  were 
citizens  of  an  aboriginal  nation  with 
every  internal  and  external  attribute 
of  sovereignty.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  by  the  United 
States  and  its  agents  deprived  native 
Hawaiians  of  their  nation  and  the  right 
to  self-government.  Most  importantly, 
native  Hawaiians  were  deprived  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  nationhood— the 
right  to  exist  as  a  sovereign  nation 
within  long  established  boundaries. 

The  United  States  clearly  violated 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom's  right  to  inde- 
pendence and  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  affairs  of  another 
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nation.  Those  actions  subsequently  led 
to  annexation  of  Hawsiii  by  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's acquisition  of  approximately  2 
million-*Cres  of  native  land.  All  of  this 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  over- 
whelming opposition  by  native  Hawai- 
ians. 

Mr.  President,  by  formally  acknowl- 
edging the  wrongdoing  by  the  United 
States,  the  responsibility  falls  on  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  fiduciary  re- 
lationship between  the  Native  Hawai- 
ians  and  the  United  States.  As  with 
other  native  groups,  a  portion  of  the 
aboriginal  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  was  specifically  set  aside  in 
trust  for  the  protection  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  people  whose  lands  were 
taken. 

Through  the  Hawaii  Admission  Act. 
the  Federal  Government  gave  the  fee 
title  to  ceded  lands — those  lands  ob- 
tained at  the  time  of  annexation — to 
the  State,  but  specified  five  land-trust 
purposes.  The  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  native  Hawaiians  is  one  of 
these  trust  purposes. 

The  Hawaii  Admission  Act  also  pro- 
vides that  failure  to  use  the  lands  and 
funds  as  specified  "shall  constitute  a 
breach  of  trust,  for  which  suit  by  the 
United  States  may  be  brought."  By 
placing  these  restrictions  upon  the 
State's  use  of  ceded  lands,  the  United 
States  implicitly  recogrnized  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  native  people  of  Hawaii. 

My  legislation  would  establish  a  po- 
litical trust  relationship  which  would 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  moral  and  legal  respon- 
sibility for  the  well-being  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  people. 

The  United  States  has  continued  to 
recognize  native  Hawaiians  as  an  ab- 
original group  in  numerous  legislative 
acts  since  1959.  Native  Hawaiians  are 
now  included  in  the  Administration  for 
Native  Americans  Act,  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  the  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  Education  Act,  the  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  Health  Act,  among  oth- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hawaiian  people 
were  dealt  a  severe  psychological  blow 
when  their  Kingdom  was  overthrown. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
never  acknowledged  its  action  or 
apologized  for  its  insurrection  has 
deepended  the  wounds  of  native  Hawai- 
ians. Apologizing  to  the  descendants  of 
these  native  Hawaiians  who  suffered 
the  loss  of  their  Queen  and  the  sov- 
ereignty they  should  have  continued  to 
enjoy  will  begin  the  process  of  healing 
the  wounds. 

I  stand  before  you  today  on  behalf  of 
native  Hawaiians  to  request  this  sim- 
ple but  important  gesture.  They  have 
waited  long  enough.  The  time  for  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  injustice  that 
was  done  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
nearly  a  century  ago  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AKAKA).  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  388  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
time  limit  on  my  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  in 
a  period  of  morning  business  and  the 
Senator  may  proceed  as  though  in 
morning  business. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  396,  S.  397,  S. 
398,  and  S.  399  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerrey  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  389  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
column  by  Max  Berking  which  was 
published  yesterday  in  the  North  Port 
Sun  Times,  North  Port,  FL.  Mr. 
Berking  makes  a  series  of  salient 
points  regarding  the  current  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  I  believe  that  the  Members 
of  this  Senate  would  learn  and  benefit 
from  Mr.  Berking's  views.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Berking's  col- 
umn be  printed  in  today's  Congres- 
sional RECORD  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Into  the  Abyss,  or  One  Step  Back? 
(By  Max  Berking) 

We  8eem  to  be  moving  Inexorably  Into  a 
land  battle  of  unpredictable  horror.  A  land 
battle  that  we  shall  win,  but  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  war. 

Heavy  American  and  allied  losses  will 
shatter  the  euphoric  view  that  the  war  will 
be  quick  and  easy,  encourage  our  coalition 
partners  to  let  us  do  the  flghting,  and  kill. 
perhaps  for  decades,  chances  of  our  leading 
an  effort  for  collective  security  in  the  future. 
The  very  opposite  of  what  President  Busb 
claims  he  wants. 


Most  of  all  heavy  losses  will  create  the 
kind  of  bloody  chaos  that  will  be  totally  un- 
controllable and  make  rebuilding  the  region 
after  the  war  almost  impossible.  I'm  think- 
ing here  of  a  chemical  or  biological  attack 
on  Israel,  returned  in  kind  or  with  nukes, 
with  heavy  civilian  losses  on  both  sides. 
With  such  a  catastrophe  hatred  could  esca- 
late into  armed  uprisingrs  all  across  the  Arab 
world. 

My  strategy  to  avert  this  outcome  is  sim- 
ple: maintain  air  and  naval  superiority; 
tighten  the  blockade:  and  retire  to  the  defen- 
sive posture  where  we  were  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  war,  before  Bush's  bnlld-up  to 
an  offensive  capacity  In  early  November. 

That  means  bringing  home  half  our  troops; 
enabling  those  who  stay  to  be  rotated:  and 
hunkering  down  for  a  possible  long  siege, 
without  worrying  about  deadlines  such  as 
Ramadan. 

Meanwhile  we  continue  our  effort  to  liber- 
ate Kuwait,  through  bombing  Saddam's 
forces  and  supply  lines,  and  work  all  possible 
diplomatic  channels  for  the  release  of  our 
POWs  and  a  final  settlement. 

Is  this  tactical  slowdown  appeasement?  I'd 
say  no.  Certainly  not  in  the  sense  that 
Chamberlain  gave  Czechoslovakia  to  Hitler. 
Certainly  not  in  allowing  Saddam  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  To  the  contrary  we 
are  giving  up  only  our  posture.  All  our  op- 
tions remain.  We  are  simply  changing  our 
tactics  and  drawing  back  from  the  abyss. 

Pulling  back  enables  us  to  take  charge  of 
the  war  once  again  and  call  the  shots  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  weekly  "surprise"  from  Sad- 
dam. It  fits  what  most  of  our  allies  wante<l 
from  the  beginning.  And  it  conforms  with 
the  "sanctions  approach"  taken  by  so  many 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  Jan.  12 
vote. 

Several  major  questions  arise  in  pursuing 
this  scenario. 

First,  will  sanctions  work?  No  one  really 
knows.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration orchestrated  a  denigration  of  sanc- 
tions for  months.  Witness  the  switch  in  tes- 
timony by  CIA  chief  William  Webster.  And 
read  the  evidence  as  contained  in  a  recent 
New  York  Times  Op-E5d  piece  by  Gary 
Hufbauer  and  Kimberly  Elliot  reviewing  the 
history  of  this  technique.  Mussolini,  they 
write,  told  Hitler  that  had  the  L«a«rue  of  Na- 
tions included  oil  in  its  sanctions,  he  would 
have  had  to  call  off  his  Ethiopian  adventure 
within  a  week. 

What  about  Saddam?  My  answer  is  to 
starve  out  his  troops  in  Kuwait.  Continue 
leafletting  his  forces  and  his  people,  using, 
as  spokesmen,  his  emigre  Iraqi  opposition. 
And  wait. 

But  can  we  wait?  Will  our  troope  endure 
months  of  further  waiting  In  the  desert?  My 
answer  might  have  been  "no"  a  few  weeks 
ago  Most  of  the  GIs  interviewed  (with  per- 
mission) on  TV  want  to  fight  and  "get  it 
over  with."  Some  of  their  superiors  may 
even  want  to  test  their  expensive  new  toys  in 
real  combat. 

But  today,  having  moved  up  to  the  rim  of 
the  abyss,  the  answer  could  be  different  from 
a  month  ago.  If  I  were  a  GI.  I  would  rather 
sit  it  out  a  bit  longer,  get  rotated  back  as  a 
hero,  and  return  only  If  needed.  The  shedding 
of  American  blood  was  warranted  in  WWII 
and  always  is  to  defend  our  soil.  But  this  is 
not  the  same. 

Finally  there  is  the  peychologlcal  aspect. 
Is  Bush  big  enough  to  switch  tactics  at  this 
late  date?  Would  the  American  public  realize 
that  the  mark  of  a  truly  great  nation,  and  a 
great  leader,  lies  in  an  ability  to  admit  mis- 
takes   and    continuously    self    correct    its 
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course  of  action?  Could  our  elected  officials 
withstand  the  pressures  of  millions  of  arm 
chair  patriots  who  so  often  prefer  immediate 
gratification  (i.e.  quick  "victory")  to  a  long- 
term  grain? 

Most  Americans  whom  I've  talked  to  take 
the  attitude  that  we've  come  this  far  and 
thus  ought  to  finish  the  job.  They  may  be 
right.  But  none  of  these  friends  have  consid- 
ered the  consequences  of  major  bloodshed. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  great  political  cour- 
age for  Bush  to  take  this  line.  But  for  him 
personally,  and  for  a  final  settlement.  It 
makes  sense.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks  have  shown  for  all  time  that  Bush  is 
clearly  not  a  wimp.  (He  never  was.  And  there 
was  never  a  need  for  him  to  use  such  undig- 
nified phrases  as  "kick-ass"  and  "I've  had  it 
with  this  guy.") 

For  Saddam,  this  would  enable  him  to 
claim  that  he  went  eyeball  to  eyeball  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth— and  even 
got  Bush  to  back  down  and  remove  some 
troops.  That  may  not  please  the  Pentagon. 
But  if  it  will  save  a  few  American  lives,  let 
him  say  It.  Whatever  happens,  let's  remove 
the  macho  psychology,  now  and  forever. 

The  past  three  weeks  have  demonstrated  a 
lot.  Both  leaders  and  nations  have  proved 
their  mettle.  U.S.  bombs  can  pinpoint  and 
destroy  on  a  massive  scale.  And  Iraq,  from 
preliminary  evidence,  has  the  guts  to  hold 
out.  Now.  let's  get  a  little  wiggle  room  into 
this  equation. 

The  clock  is  ticking.  In  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  it  may  be  too  late. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF'S  FOUNDER'S  DAY  AWARD 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  agro  I  was  asked  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Deaf  to  chair  the 
school's  inaugrural  Founder's  Day 
Award  Reception.  The  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  White  Plains  is  the  oldest  spe- 
cial education  institution  in  my  State, 
and  has  continuously  served  deaf  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  since  1817.  It  was 
an  honor  that  I  readily  accepted  on  two 
counts:  I  thought  it  a  worthy  cause  on 
behalf  of  a  worthy  institution,  and  the 
school  had  chosen  a  former  colleague 
and  good  friend,  John  Brademas,  as  the 
recipient. 

The  Founder's  Day  Award  was  de- 
signed to  recognize  those  individuals 
whose  contributions  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  people  with  disabilities  to  do 
anything.  John  Brademas  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  public  service  doing  just 
that.  How  fitting  that  the  people  at 
Fanwood — the  more  familiar  name  for 
the  school — would  bestow  this  honor  on 
him. 

Regrettably,  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  brought  Congrress  into  session  on 
January  15  and  precluded  my  joining 
with  the  members  of  the  board  of 
Fanwood  that  night  in  recognizing 
John  for  his  leadership  in  Congress  on 
such  legislative  initiatives  as  the  Edu- 
cation of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
and  his  continued  work  as  president  of 
New  York  University,  which  have  bene- 
fited all  people  with  disabilities. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  John 
Brademas  for  receiving  this  honor,  and 


I  wish  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Deaf  another  173  years  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  speeches  of 
John  Dean,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
John  Brademas,  president  of  New  York 
University  and  first  recipient  of  the 
Founder's  Day  Award,  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech- 
es were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  John  W.  Dean.  Chairman  of  the 

BOARD  OF  Trustees  of  the  New  York 

School  for  the  Deaf 

Tonight,  the  Fanwood  community,  with 
our  friends,  gathers  together  proudly,  to 
present  our  school's  first  "Honorary  Found- 
er's Day  Award."  It  is  said  that  events  are 
shaped  by  those  who  believe  in  the  future, 
and  then  act  on  those  beliefs.  For  example, 
an  individual  such  as  the  Reverend  John 
Stanford  believed  that  a  better  way  of  life 
existed  for  deaf  people  in  1817  New  York.  And 
thet  he  made  it  possible.  In  1817.  Rev.  Stan- 
ford started  a  school,  our  school— named  in 
1817:  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — to  give  six  deaf 
children  a  chance  to  learn. 

Interestingly,  for  years,  students  at  the 
New  School  for  the  Deaf  celebrated  some- 
thing called  "Founder's  Day."  Ironically,  the 
day  did  not  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  school,  as  one  might  imme- 
diaoely  suspect.  Rather,  it  was  held  on  the 
birthday  of  one  of  the  school's  early,  most 
infloential  superintendents.  Dr.  Harvey  Feet. 
"Founder's  Day"  was  used  by  the  students  as 
an  occasion  to  recognize  and  honor  faculty, 
staff,  administrators  and  board  members 
who  they  felt  had  a  profound  Impact  on 
Fanwood— and  on  them. 

In  establishing  the  "Honorary  Founder's 
Day  Award"  to  honor  those  individuals 
whose  contributions  to  society  have  had  im- 
mecUate  and  profound  impact  on  the  lives  of 
the  students  at  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Deaf,  the  trustees  believe  that  we  are  being 
true  to  the  original  theme  of  the  Founder's 
Day  established  by  our  students. 

It  is  an  award  we  intend  to  bestow  on  vi- 
sionaries: to  those  who  sought  and  seek  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  others  and  whose  ac- 
tions created  and  create  opportunities  for 
others:  to  those  who  led  and  lead  while  oth- 
ers chose  to  stand  aside  idly. 

We  are  grateful  to  many  people  for  making 
the  first  annual  Founder's  Day  reception  a 
reality.  Especially,  we  are  most  grateful  to 
our  reception  committee  chairman.  Senator 
Da."«el  Patrick  Moynihan,  who  regrettably, 
but  understandably,  cannot  be  with  us  to- 
night. 

When  we  approached  Senator  Moynihan 
about  our  idea  for  this  award,  he  agreed  un- 
equivocally that  "John  Brademas  was  the 
perfect  choice".  And.  when  we  asked  him  to 
chair  the  recreation  committee,  he  agreed — 
with  the  caveat,  however,  that  we  find  a  day 
when  he  could  be  in  New  York.  Unfortu- 
nat«ly,  world  events  demand  his  presence  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Brademas.  I  hope  you  accept  our 
thanks  to  you  for  having  worked  so  hard  to 
shape  the  policies  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  many  services  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

In  1973.  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  you  were  among  the 
first  persons  to  investigate  the  idea  of  man- 
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dating  ihat  all  students  with  disabilities  be 
entitled  to  education. 

You  then  drafted  legislation,  guided  it 
through  your  subcommittee,  and  worked  to- 
wards ios  overwhelming  passage  on  the  floor. 
This  legislation  became  P.L.  94-142— the  Edu- 
cation for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act  (re- 
cently renamed  the  Education  for  Individ- 
uals With  Disabilities  Act). 

In  July.  1975.  as  the  House  was  debating, 
again,  tie  measure,  you  referred  to  EHA  as 
"...  the  most  significant  commitment  to 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children,  the  ne- 
glect of  whom  remains  as  a  great  blot  on  the 
people  of  our  society,  that  our  country  has 
ever  known  in  the  nearly  200  years  of  the 
country's  history." 

When  testifying  before  Congress  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  EHA  you 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  legislative  initia- 
tives of  which  you  were  most  proud. 

It  is  a  law  for  which  we,  at  Fanwood,  are 
most  grateful. 

After  leaving  Congress  your  efforts  did  not 
wane.  New  York  University,  under  your  lead- 
ership, has  been  at  the  forefront  of  institu- 
tions providing  services  and  opportunities  to 
student*  with  disabilities. 

You  continued  and  continue  to  fight  on  be- 
half of  disabled  people  by  lobbying  an  admin- 
istration proposal  to  include  handicapped 
programs  in  the  education  block  grant  and 
you  have  called  upon  congressional  leaders 
to  find  ways  to  bridge  the  gap  for  disabled 
youth  between  high  school  and  postsecond- 
ary  education. 

In  summary,  as  Congressman  Brademas, 
you  observed  that  children  with  disabilities 
were  nojt  receiving  proper  or  adequate  edu- 
cation, and  you  sought  to  change  that.  In 
much  the  same  manner,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Stanford  sought  change  to  help  those  six 
deaf  children  in  an  almshouse  in  lower  Man- 
hattan in  1817. 

You  prepared  a  bill  and  then  secured  the 
consensus  of  his  colleagues:  you  caused  the 
enactment  of  the  landmark  legislation.  Dr. 
Stanford  solicited  the  advice  of  other  New 
Yorkers:  conducted  a  census  of  the  deaf  pop- 
ulation: and  helped  to  establish  our  school — 
making  it  possible  for  six  deaf  children  liv- 
ing in  lower  Manhattan  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation; you,  158  years  later,  led  the  effort  to 
make  ic  possible,  indeed  mandatory,  for  all 
our  children  who  are  deaf,  or  blind,  or  who 
have  any  other  disability  to  receive  an  edu- 
cation. 

For  your  tireless  work  during  a  distin- 
guished 32  year  career  on  behalf  of  deaf  peo- 
ple and  all  individuals  with  disabling  condi- 
tions: 

For  your  years  of  service  and  of  leadership 
in  pursuit  of  doing  what  is  "right"— first  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  now  as  the  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity: for  improving,  time  and  again,  the 
lives  of  fleaf  community; 

And  for  your  unswerving  commitment  and 
dedication  to  the  ideal  that  our  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  any  disabilities,  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  lead  active  and  productive 
lives,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Deaf  confers  upon  you  the 
first  "Honorary  Founder's  Day  Award". 

TEXT  FOR  THE  HONORARY  FOUNDER'S  DAY 
AWARD  PLAQUE 

This  plaque  honors  those  whose  public 
service  and  community  leadership  have  en- 
hanced the  traditions  upon  which  this  school 
was  founded  in  1817. 
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Remarks  of  Dr.  John  Brademas.  President, 
New  York  University 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  part  of  this 
mini-NY  reunion.  The  Headmaster,  Tom 
Colasuonno,  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
School  of  Education  in  1981,  and  was  smart 
enough  to  marry  another  NYU  graduate,  Re- 
erina  Carroll,  who  was  awarded  a  doctoral  de- 
gree in  1984.  I  also  see  Sy  Evans,  a  graduate 
of  our  Dental  School.  As  I  just  said  to  Dr. 
Lorenze.  from  the  VA  Hospital  just  up  the 
street  from  the  Tisch  Medical  Center,  we 
must  be  doing  a  good  job. 

Senator  Moynihan,  understandably,  is  un- 
able to  be  here  this  evening,  as  I  am  sure  he 
had  wished.  The  United  States  Senate  has  re- 
convened, and  he  is  in  Washington  at  this 
crucial  hour,  as  we  anxiously  await  develop>- 
ments  in  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  in  the 
evolving  crisis  in  Lithuania,  with  its  deep 
Implications  for  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

Here  I  cannot  fail  to  note  Senator  Moy- 
nihan's  cogent  and,  as  usual,  prescient  op-ed 
piece  in  today's  New  York  Times  in  which  he 
warns  that,  preoccupied  as  we  are  with  the 
crisis  in  the  gulf,  "we  have  got  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

I  must  add  that  everyone  concerned  with 
world  affairs  will  find  invaluable  Pat  Moy- 
nihan's  recent  book,  "On  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions." 

Despite  global  concerns,  our  senior  Sen- 
ator has  never  lost  sight  of  domestic  issues. 
Certainly  we  at  New  York  University  con- 
tinue to  be  grateful  for  his  support  on  key 
education  measures  and  on  programs  to 
serve  disabled  persons. 

Indeed,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  last 
year's  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  and 
he  also  helped  obtain  appropriations  for  re- 
search into  the  causes  of  hearing  impair- 
ment. 

Moreover,  to  assure  that  all  his  constitu- 
ents can  communicate  with  him,  he  has  in- 
stalled, in  his  Washington  office,  TDD  equip- 
ment through  which  a  deaf  or  hearing  im- 
paired person  can.  In  effect,  telephone  Sen- 
ator Moynihan. 

Chairman  Dean,  President  Hess  and  Head- 
master Coladuonno,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Deaf,  friends  and  guests.  I  am  deeply  honored 
to  have  been  chosen  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Founders'  Day  Award  of  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Fanwood,  as  it  is  familiarly  known,  has 
been  teaching  and  caring  for  the  deaf  since  It 
was  established  in  lower  Manhattan  in  1817. 
At  its  modem-day  White  Plains  campus, 
Fanwood  continues  its  service  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  foremost  schools  for  the  deaf  In 
the  United  States. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  salute  you 
and  to  bring  you  greetings  from  another  ven- 
erable New  York  Institution — one  which  for 
nearly  a  decade  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
leading. 

New  York  University,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing urban  centers  of  learning  in  the  nation 
and  the  largest  private  university  in  the 
world,  has  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
been  a  place  of  opportunity.  Not  only  have 
we  at  NYU  welcomed  immigrants  and  their 
sons  and  daughters.  New  York  University,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  is  also  committed  to  pro- 
viding services  and  opportunities  to  students 
with  disabilities. 

I  speak  to  you  of  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
abled persons  from  a  dual  perspective:  for 
the  past  decade,  as  a  university  president 
who  has  witnessed  first-hand  the  struggles 
and  advances  of  disabled  students  seeking  a 
first-class  education,  and  before  that,  for 
many  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  au- 


thor of  major  legislation  to  benefit  the  dis- 
abled. 

These  measures  included  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  creation 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  National  Institute  on  Disabil- 
ity and  Rehabilitation  Research,  and,  of 
course,  the  Eklucation  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  this  last  law  of 
which  1  was  chief  sponsor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  Chair- 
man of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Select  EMu- 
cation,  I  presided  in  the  early  1970s  over  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  bill  and  led  the  effort 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  that,  after  an 
Odyssey  of  two  and  a  half  years,  produced  a 
Magna  Carta  of  education  for  disabled  chil- 
dren, one  I  am  glad  to  say  that  won  over- 
whelming support  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Ford. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  is  one  of  the  legislative  Initiatives 
of  which  I  was  then— and  remain  today- 
most  proud. 

Indeed,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  I  cannot 
help  recalling  how  deeply  distressed  my  col- 
leagues and  I  were  to  learn  during  our  hear- 
ings that  in  the  United  States  of  America 
some  two  and  a  half  million  children  with 
disabilities  were  not  receiving  an  education 
appropriate  to  their  needs  and  that  nearly 
two  million  more  were  receiving  no  edu- 
cation at  all. 

The  effort  to  assist  these  youngsters  and 
other  disabled  persons  has  always  seemed  to 
me  not  solely  a  case  of  simple  justice  but  a 
matter  of  conserving  a  neglected  but  valu- 
able national  resource:  the  minds,  talents 
and  ambitions  of  individual  human  beings. 

For  you  and  I  know  how  foolish  it  is  to 
equate  deafness  or  hearing  impairment,  or 
other  disability,  with  lack  of  ability.  Edu- 
cation, here,  as  in  many  other  ca^es,  is  the 
key  to  unlocking  great  potential. 

Certainly,  we  at  New  York  University  act 
on  that  conviction. 

Indeed,  I  like  to  think  that  what  we  at  New 
York  University  are  doing  demonstrates 
what  can  be  done  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  educating  disabled  persons. 

In  1973,  NYU  created  an  Office  of  Disabled 
Student  Services — now  the  Henry  and  Lucy 
Moses  Center  for  Students  with  Disabil- 
ities— to  coordinate  services  for  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  diverse  disabled  popu- 
lations on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

For  deaf  students,  NYU  provides  oral  and 
sign  language  Interpreters — professionals 
who.  In  addition  to  being  certified  by  the 
Registry  of  Interpreter  of  the  Deaf,  must 
pass  rigorous  Internal  screening  and  review 
procedures. 

The  Moses  Center  also  furnishes 
notetaking  services  for  the  Deaf. 

In  addition,  the  University  offers  orienta- 
tion programs,  workshops  and  personal  sup- 
port, and  help  with  housing  assignments. 
And  to  assist  the  deaf  and  hearing  imparled 
to  master  what  is,  I  am  told,  to  them,  a  vir- 
tually separate  language,  the  Moses  Center 
sponsors  an  individually  tailored  writing 
workshop. 

I  note,  too,  that  signing  has  become  vir- 
tually the  norm  at  NYU  public  events.  From 
our  annual  Commencement  exercises  to  con- 
vocations at  which  honorary  degrees  are  pre- 
sented to  visiting  heads  of  government,  a 
professional  sign  langxiage  interpreter  is  in- 
tegral to  the  program. 

As  we  know,  technological  advances  today 
promise  to  bring  the  deaf  and  hearing  im- 


paired into  the  mainstream  of  electronic  re- 
mote communication.  This  effort  was  ad- 
vanced last  year  when  Congress  passed  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  Beyond 
prohibiting  discrimination  against  persons 
with  disabilities  in  the  areas  of  employment, 
public  services,  public  transportation  and 
public  accommodations,  the  new  law  pro- 
vides for  telecommunications  services  for 
the  deaf. 

You  will  also  be  interested  to  know  that 
NYU's  Moses  Center  is  to  become  a  test 
site — I  understand  that  Gallaudet  University 
is  another — for  a  new,  privately  constructed 
TDD,  which  means  Telecommunications  De- 
vice for  the  Deaf,  a  machine  that  uses  graph- 
ic communication  to  transmit  coded  signals 
through  a  wire  or  radio.  This  effort  should 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  a  person  with  a 
hearing  or  speech  Impairment  can  commu- 
nicate over  a  wire  or  radio  with  a  hearing  in- 
dividual. 

Our  Moses  Center  staff  includes  specialists 
in  four  other  major  areas  of  expertise:  blind 
and  visually  impaired,  learning  disabled,  mo- 
bility and  orthopedically  Impaired,  and 
chronic  Impairment.  The  services  available 
at  the  center  are  rounded  out  with  career  de- 
velopment and  employment  counseling. 

Deaf  or  hearing  impaired  students  have 
studied  at  nearly  all  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity's 14  schools  and  divisions,  including  the 
Law  School.  These  and  other  disabled  stu- 
dents are  an  everyday  part  of  the  campus 
scene  at  New  York  University. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record:  our  goal  is  to 
keep  improving  it. 

Our  purpose  at  New  York  University,  as  I 
know  is  yours  at  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Deaf,  is  to  encourage  an  atmosphere  in 
which  all  the  disabled  people  of  6ur  land 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  the  full  and  re- 
warding life  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  the  great  honor 
you  do  me  with  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Deaf  first  annual  Founders'  Day  Award.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you. 


GULF  WAR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AND  HEALTH  CARE  SHORTAGE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT— S.  336 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  trom  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  cosix>n8or  of  his  legisla- 
tion, which  is  intended  to  help  conunu- 
nities  across  the  country  cope  with  the 
manpower  shorta«res  they  are  experi- 
encing as  a  result  of  the  callup  of  more 
than  46.000  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  health  care  personnel  for  active 
duty  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Nowhere  is  this  situation  more 
critical  than  in  our  Nation's  niral 
areas,  where  health  care  providers  were 
already  in  critically  short  supply.  In 
these  areas,  the  loss  of  one  doctor, 
nurse,  or  physician  assistant  can  be 
devastating. 

For  instance,  last  December  I  was 
contacted  by  a  number  of  residents,  in- 
cluding town  manager  Scott  Seabury, 
of  Islesboro,  an  offshore  island  in  Pe- 
nobscot Bay  in  my  home  State  of 
Maine.  They  were  extremely  distressed 
about  the  callup  of  the  island's  sole 
medical  provider,  David  Caron,  a  physi- 
cian's assistant  in  the  Army  Reserves. 
Islesboro  is  an  isolated  island  commu- 
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nity  with  a  winter  population  of  about 
600,  many  of  whom  are  elderly  and  in 
need  of  regular  medical  care.  In  winter. 
the  Islesboro  ferry  runs  4  times  a  day, 
weather  permitting.  However,  all  too 
often  the  winter  weather  in  Maine  does 
not  permit,  and  the  island's  residents 
are  cut  off  from  the  mainland.  Under 
these  conditions,  without  David  Caron, 
the  residents  of  Islesboro  are  com- 
pletely without  access  to  professional 
medical  care  of  any  kind. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today,  S.  335,  will  provide  a  measure  of 
relief  to  communities,  like  Islesboro, 
that  are  In  desperate  need  of  emer- 
gency, short-term  assistance.  The  bill 
will  provide  up  to  $50  million  in  Public 
Health  Service  grrants  to  communities 
experiencing  a  health  care  provider 
shortage  due  to  the  callup  of  reserves 
for  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to:  First, 
detail  Public  Health  Service  providers 
to  regions  where  there  is  a  shortage; 
second,  coordinate  and  facilitate  the 
voluntary  placement  of  private-  sector 
providers  and  health  professions  fac- 
ulty members  in  shortage  areas;  and 
third,  gather  and  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  information  about  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  shortage  to  as- 
sist the  Secretary  in  minimizing  the 
disruption  when  health  care  providers 
are  called  to  active  duty. 

The  loss  of  essential  health  care  per- 
sonnel has  also  exacerbated  the  chronic 
shortages  of  qualified  health  care  pro- 
fessionals that  plague  our  Nation's 
rural  hospitals.  A  recent  article  by  re- 
iwrter  Linda  Fullerton  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
situation  in  Maine,  where  many  rural 
hospitals  are  experiencing  difficulties 
niaintaining  patient  services  as  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  technicians  are  sum- 
moned to  active  duty.  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  country  asks 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  go 
in  harm's  way,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  ensure  that  they  will  have  the  best 
possible  medical  car  should  they  suffer 
Injuries.  The  health  care  professionals 
who  have  been  called  to  active  duty  are 
serving  a  critical  function  in  support  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  However. 
while  it  is  essential  that  we  meet  the 
needs  of  the  military  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  must  also  make  efforts  to  en- 
sure continued  access  for  our  civilian 
population  to  Important  health  care 
services.  I  commend  Senator  Kennedy 
for  his  leadership  in  this  regard  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  335. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  ear- 
lier referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Ftom  the  Portland  Press  Herald.  Feb.  1, 
1991] 

War  Drains  staffs  at  Rural  HosprrALs 

(By  Linda  Fullerton) 
By  6  o'clock  tonight.  Dr.  Myron  K.  Krueger 
will  have  worked  practically  nonstop  for  30 
houre.  treating  patients  at  his  private  prac- 
tice in  Brunswick  and  helping  out  at  the 
emetigency  room  in  Parkview  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

The  crisis  that  brings  Krueger.  an  estab- 
lished community  doctor,  to  work  a  night 
shift  at  the  small  Brunswick  hospital  is  the 
Middle  East  war. 

Without  Krueger's  help  and  the  help  of 
other  doctors,  the  emergency  room  could  not 
stay  open  24  hours  a  day.  Its  medical  direc- 
tor left  last  month  for  military  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

At  Parkview  and  rural  hospitals  across 
Maine,  a  full  medical  staff  and  a  good  night's 
sleep  have  become  early  casualties  of  the 
war. 

Administrators  are  working  overtime  try- 
ing to  fill  critical  jobs,  as  doctors,  nurses 
and  technicians  are  summoned  to  war  duty. 
And  fulltime  medical  workers  are  sacrificing 
their  nights,  weekends  and  family  life  to 
help  out. 

At  risk  are  key  patient  services  and  the 
hospitals'  economic  stability. 

Although  city  hospitals  face  similar  losses 
of  medical  staff,  one  or  two  highly  skilled 
workers  leaving  a  small,  rural  hospital  can 
cripple  services. 

"Obviously  we  strongly  support  the  medi- 
cal people  being  called  to  serve  their  coun- 
try." said  Bill  Flagg.  community  relations 
director  at  Gary  Medical  Center  in  Caribou. 
"But  northern  Maine  is  not  the  easiest  place 
to  bring  new  workers  to  in  the  winter.  This 
is  going  to  be  a  difficult  time  for  us." 

In  Maine  and  across  the  United  States, 
rural  hospitals  already  are  dealing  with 
chronic  shortages  of  medical  workers  and 
wittj  fragile  services  that  rely  on  a  small, 
higlily  committed  staff  to  operate.  Addi- 
tional loss  of  staff  only  complicates  their 
problems. 

Tae  Maine  Hospital  Association  estimates 
thac  most  all  of  the  state's  31  small  hos- 
pitals— those  with  fewer  than  100  beds — have 
lost  at  least  one  worker  to  the  war.  To  com- 
pensate, some  community  hospitals  are  de- 
laying elective  surgery,  buying  new.  high- 
tech  equipment  and  trying  to  find  temporary 
help  through  national  employment  agencies 
that  provide  medical  workers. 

In  Caribou,  the  66-bed  Gary  Medical  Center 
lost  its  X-ray  technician  and  head  phar- 
macast  to  the  Air  Force.  The  jobs  are  not 
likely  to  be  filled  soon. 

Flagg  said  that  temporary-help  agencies 
already  are  tapped  because  of  the  war.  and  it 
typically  takes  Gary  from  two  to  four  years 
to  recruit  new  skilled  workers  to  relocate  to 
the  far  reaches  of  Maine. 

Likewise.  Parkview's  emergency  room 
onlj  became  fully  staffed  in  December,  after 
expanding  to  24-hour  care  several  years  ago. 
But  in  January.  Dr.  Peter  DiPietrantonio, 
the  new  physician-director,  was  called  to 
military  service. 

Parkview  quickly  named  an  acting  direc- 
tor, paid  staff  physicians  to  work  overtime, 
and  hired  temporary  doctors  at  $50  an  hour 
to  keep  the  emergency  room  running. 

Despite  these  efforts.  Norman  L.  McBride. 
the  hospital  president,  worries.  "Our  medical 
director  has  only  been  here  a  year,  and  to 
lose  him  when  we're  just  beginning  to  build 
his  department  is  tough.  Our  patients  know 
him.  and  have  come  to  rely  on  his  care  and 
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supervision.   This   is   a   real   blow   to    us." 
McBride  taid. 

At  Miles  Memorial  in  Damariscotta.  the 
hospital  Is  trying  some  innovative  ideas  for 
dealing  writh  the  loss  of  Its  radiologist. 


THE  SENTENCING  OF  CHINESE 
PRO-DEMOCRACY  ACTIVISTS 

Mr.  DJXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  ever  so  quietly  conducted 
trials  against  many  of  the  pro-democ- 
racy activists  involved  in  the  move- 
ment so  brutally  crushed  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China's  own  tanks  in 
Tiananmen  Square. 

Reports  of  trials  commencing  against 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
continue.  One  by  one,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  systematically  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
democracy  movement,  and  perhaps 
more  tragically,  the  potential  leaders 
of  a  better,  democratic  China. 

Mr.  President,  these  trials  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  anything  you  or  I  would 
recognite  as  a  trial.  According  to  a  re- 
cent Washington  Post  article,  "defend- 
ants are  under  enormous  pressure  to 
confess  *  *  *  furthermore  *  *  *  many  of 
the  defendants  (are)  forced  to  use  gov- 
ernment-appointed lawyers,  who  (are) 
barred  from  pleading  not  guilty." 

While  3  pro-democracy  defendants  re- 
cently were  "convicted  but  exempted 
from  punishment,"  and  18  defendants 
were  "released  without  trial,"  numer- 
ous defendants  have  received  prison 
sentences,  and  others  await  their  fate. 

None  of  these  individuals  should  have 
been  charged  in  the  first  place.  Their 
"crime*'  was  to  advocate  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  democracy.  Their  "crime" 
was  to  stand  in  front  of  tanks  and  de- 
mand an  end  to  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  oppression  that 
constitutes  life  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Their  "crime"  was  to 
dream  of  freedom. 

I  share  their  dream  and  their  goal. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  January 
17,  1991.  editorial,  called  attention  to 
the  caae  of  Ren  Wanding.  Ren,  an  ac- 
countant by  trade,  was  a  major  figure 
in  the  democracy  movement  of  1978-79. 
He  sp0nt  4  years  in  prison  for  his 
"counter-revolutionary"  activities 

then,  and  now  has  been  sentenced  to  a 
7  year  term  for  his  minor  role  in  the 
pro-democracy  movement  of  1988-89, 
charged  with  "grave  crimes."  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  China  News  Agency,  the 
reason  his  sentence  was  so  harsh,  was 
that  ha  "showed  no  repentance." 

For  what  should  he  have  shown  re- 
pentance? Nothing,  Mr.  President. 
Nothing. 

Today's  Washington  Post  editorial 
correctly  calls  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  task  for  their  repression  of 
Ren  aad  others,  and  this  administra- 
tion far  its  sorry  record  on  this  issue. 
The  acjmlnistration  must  declare  in  no 
uncertain   terms   that   all   pro-democ- 
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racy  prisoners  be  released  imme- 
diately. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  attempted  to  carry 
out  its  goal  of  stifling  and  eradicating 
the  pro-democracy  movement  while  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  avoid  the 
international  spotlight  by  handing 
down  sentences  lenient  by  Chinese 
standards.  They  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  act  of  charging  these  students 
and  workers  for  exercising  their  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  is 
unwarranted.  Commencing  trials  that 
make  a  mockery  of  international 
standards  of  justice  is  unconscionable. 
Sentencing  these  individuals  is  con- 
temptible. 

The  use  of  the  Chinese  political-judi- 
cial system  to  systematically  suppress 
the  pro-democracy  movement  nec- 
essarily affects  the  Sino-United  States 
relationship.  It  raises  profound  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  reward  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  with  generous  trade 
benefits.  As  a  result  of  these  trials, 
should  our  relationship  continue  as 
business-as-usual? 

I  believe  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  betting  that  they  can  continue 
to  pursue  their  goal  of  crushing  all 
remnants  of  the  pro-democracy  move- 
ment, without  having  to  pay  any  price 
for  such  actions,  while  world  attention 
is  focused  on  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  such  action  does  carry 
a  price.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
must  know  that.  Our  attention  is  prop- 
erly on  our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf, 
but  we  must  not  be  blind  to  those  who 
try  and  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. Unless  China  begins  to  grant 
basic  human  rights  to  all  its  citizens, 
the  Congress  will  have  scant  reason  to 
reward  Beijing  with  continued  favor- 
able trade  treatment. 

I,  joined  by  Senators  Simon, 
D'Amato,  and  Levin,  am  circulating  a 
letter  to  all  my  colleagues  urging  the 
President  to  condemn  these  trials  and 
calling  upon  the  Chinese  Government 
to  release  all  political  prisoners.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  sign  this  letter  and 
assert  our  concern  about  Ren  Wanding, 
Chen  Xiaoping  and  all  the  others  lan- 
guishing in  Chinese  prisons  and  await- 
ing trial  for  exercising  their  basic 
human  rights. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  Post  article 
and  editorial,  and  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torial and  ask  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  17.  1991] 
Ren  Wanding:  Remember  Him 

Ren  Wanding-. 

The  authorities  who  run  the  Beijing  Inter- 
mediate People's  Court  don't  want  you  to  re- 
member that  name.  And  the  handful  of  Chi- 


na's real  powerholders  definitely  don't  want 
you  to  remember,  much  less  care  about  Ren. 
They  prefer  that  you  ignore  the  trials  of  pro- 
democracy  activists  that  began  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  January,  a  year  and  a  half  after 
Tiananmen  Square  was  shut  down. 

Ren  Wanding.  Guo  Haifeng,  Yao  Junfing. 
Chen  Lai,  Li  Chenghuan.  Liu  Zihou.  Bao 
Zunsin.  Wang  Haidong— all  are  charged  with 
various  "counterrevolutionary"  acts,  except 
Liu,  accused  of  armed  rebellion. 

They  are  among  17  people  put  on  trial  re- 
cently in  connection  with  the  demonstra- 
tions that  ended  violently  on  June  4,  1989. 
Seven  others  received  prison  terms  of  two  to 
four  years— fairly  light  sentences— and  two 
additional  activitists.  though  convicted, 
were  freed. 

Ren  Wanding. 

The  Chinese  authorities  also  hope  you 
don't  recall  Ren  from  the  1978-79  Democracy 
Wall  movement,  when  democratic  Ideas 
bloomed  in  big-character  posters  stuck  to  a 
Beijing  wall.  Ren  spent  four  years  in  prison 
for  his  audacious  advocacy  back  then. 

Ren  Wanding. 

Those  in  charge  in  China  expect  you 
haven't  read  what  the  46-year-old  accountant 
wrote  in  1988:  "Time  will  prove  our  Inno- 
cence and  that  we  have  committed  no  errors. 
The  people  will  always  remember  those  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  sake  of  de- 
mocracy and  socialism  since  1949." 

Ren  Wanding. 

Human  rights  pressures  from  abroad  and 
the  Chinese  leaders'  eagerness  to  push  "the 
June  4  incident"  to  memory's  vanishing 
point  probably  will  help  to  limit  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  pro-democracy  demonstra- 
tors are  being  treated.  But  the  relative  leni- 
ency may  not  carry  over  to  Incorrigible  lib- 
eralizers like  Ren.  who,  despite  his  years  in 
jail,  spoke  out  In  behalf  of  political  prisoners 
in  1989.  He  could  get  a  term  of  15  years,  or 
even  death,  though  that  seems  unlikely. 

Ren  Wanding. 

Let  his  name  stand  for  all  China's  political 
prisoners.  Remember  them  all  through  him. 

Remember.  Because  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties hope  you  won't. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  25.  1991] 

Chinese  Activists  Sentenced 

(By  Lena  H.  Sun) 

Beijing.  January  26.— Wang  Dan.  the  most 
prominent  student  leader  of  the  1989  democ- 
racy movement,  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
in  prison  today  for  his  role  in  the  protests, 
while  one  of  China's  veteran  dissidents,  Ren 
Wanding,  received  a  seven-year  term  because 
he  "showed  no  repentance,"  the  official  New 
China  News  Agency  reported. 

The  two  were  among  26  activists  whose 
cases  were  settled  today  in  the  second  major 
round  of  proceedings  against  students  and 
intellectuals  accused  of  playing  key  roles  in 
the  demonstrations,  which  were  crushed  by 
the  army  on  June  4,  1989. 

Five  activists  received  prison  terms,  three 
were  convicted  but  exempted  from  criminal 
punishment,  and  18  were  released  without 
trial,  including  one  student  leader  who  was 
on  the  government's  21-mo8t-wanted  list. 

The  sentences  handed  down  today  by  the 
Beijing  Municipal  Intermediate  People's 
Court  are  considered  fairly  lenient  by  Chi- 
nese government  standards.  By  international 
human  rights  standards,  however,  most  of 
the  activists,  who  were  exercising  basic 
rights  of  tree  speech  and  assembly,  deserved 
no  criminal  punishment. 

Wang,  a  Beijing  University  history  stu- 
dent, headed  the  government's  most-wanted 
list  of  student  leaders.   He  went  on   trial 


Wednesday  on  charges  of 

counterrevolutionary  propaganda  and  incite- 
ment, and  the  proceedings  lasted  three 
hours,  Chinese  sources  said.  His  parents  were 
not  notified  until  the  morning  of  the  trial. 

Today's  official  news  agency  account  said 
Wang  "committed  serious  crimes  but  has 
shown  such  repentance  as  confessing  his  own 
crimes  and  exposing  others."  The  govern- 
ment's claim  may  have  been  an  attempt  to 
discredit  Wang  with  the  country's  pro-de- 
mocracy forces  and  eliminate  hie  effective- 
ness as  a  leader  in  future  movements. 

Longtime  human  rights  campaigner  Ben 
received  the  most  severe  sentence  today. 
Ren,  who  began  his  trial  Jan.  8  on  the  same 
charges  as  Wang,  "was  found  guilty  of  grave 
crimes  and  showed  no  repentance,"  the  news 
agency  reported.  An  accountant  in  his  mid- 
forties.  Ren  was  a  major  figure  in  the  democ- 
racy movement  of  1978-79,  but  played  only  a 
relatively  minor  role  in  the  seven  weeks  of 
mass  protests  that  began  in  the  spring  of 
1989. 

Under  the"  Chinese  judicial  system,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party,  de- 
fendants are  under  enormous  pressure  to 
confess,  for  which  they  may  receive  leni- 
ency, while  those  who  resist  are  dealt  with 
severely.  Furthermore,  according  to  Chinese 
sources,  many  of  the  defendants  were  forced 
to  use  government-appointed  lawyers,  who 
were  barred  from  pleading  not  guilty. 

In  the  19  months  since  the  army  killed 
hundreds  of  people  to  crush  the  protests,  the 
authorities  have  concentrated  on  trying  and 
sentencing  workers  or  unemployed  people  in- 
volved in  the  movement. 

This  second  wave  of  prosecutions,  begun 
three  months  ago.  is  considered  politically 
more  sensitive  because  it  is  directed  at  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  whom  the  govern- 
ment has  Identified  as  top  leaders  of  the  de- 
mocracy movement. 

These  trials  represent  "the  government's 
symbolic  decapitation  of  the  1989  pro-democ- 
racy movement."  according  to  a  report  by 
Asia  Watch,  a  New  York-based  human  rights 
organisation. 

The  Chinese  government,  which  came 
under  international  sanctions  for  the  army 
attack  on  protesters.  Is  apparently  pressing 
the  trials  now  to  take  advantage  of  the 
world's  preoccupation  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

The  authorities  also  have  been  concerned 
about  domestic  political  currents,  and  the 
timing  of  the  trials  indicates  that  they  be- 
lieve the  situation  inside  the  country  has 
stabilized,  analysts  said. 

Even  though  the  government  today  an- 
nounced the  release  of  many  of  the  accused 
and  exempted  some  fttjm  "criminal  punish- 
ment," most  of  the  individuals  have  been  in- 
carcerated for  more  than  IB  months  without 
formal  charges.  All  of  the  sentences  handed 
down  today  included  time  already  served. 

Others  who  received  sentences  today  In- 
clude Bao  Zunxin,  a  philosopher  in  his  fifties 
who  argued  against  martial  law,  and  Guo 
Haifeng,  a  Beijing  University  student  who 
knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
People  to  submit  a  petition  to  the  govern- 
ment. Bao.  who  also  was  reported  to  have 
"repented"  by  the  news  agency,  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years.  Guo  was  convicted  of 
counterrevolutionary  sabotage  for  attemptr 
ing  to  set  fire  in  an  armored  vehicle,  and  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison. 

Of  the  three  who  were  convicted  but  ex- 
empted from  punishment,  the  most  promi- 
nent is  university  lecturer  and  literacy  critic 
Liu  Xiaobo.  He  returned  to  China  in  April 
1969  from  the  United  States,  where  he  had 
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been  a  visiting  scholar  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Liu's  trial  on  charges  of 
counterrevolutary  propaganda  and  incite- 
ment began  last  week.  The  news  agency  said 
he  "committed  serious  crimes  but  has 
achnowledged  them,  showed  repentance  and 
performed  some  major  meritorious  services." 

The  agency  did  not  elaborate,  but  Liu's 
"meritorious  services"  probably  refers  to  the 
night  of  the  Chinese  army  attack,  when  Liu 
heli)ed  persuade  student  protesters  to  peace- 
fully leave  Tiananmen  Square  and 
negoitlated  with  the  army  to  allow  them  to 
retreat. 

The  18  who  were  released  without  trial  in- 
clude three  university  lecturers,  Lu  Jiamin, 
Liu  Sull  and  Chen  Po,  and  two  student  lead- 
ers, Xiong  Yan  and  Zhou  Yongjun. 

Several  prominent  Intellectuals  who  the 
government  claims  were  the  movement's 
hard-core  organizers  are  awaiting  trial  and 
are  likely  to  receive  harsh  sentences. 

The  official  news  agency's  account  said  the 
hearings  were  public,  attended  by  more  than 
300  local  residents,  with  lawyers  defending 
the  accused.  But  admission  to  the  trials  was 
closely  controlled  by  authorities,  and  closed 
to  foreign  reporters  and  diplomats. 

{From  the  Washinigton  Post,  Feb.  6,  1991] 
Tiananmen  Square 

China  is  using  the  general  preoccupation 
with  Iraq  to  dispose  of  the  cases  of  the  doz- 
ens of  detainees  left  over  from  its  forcible 
suppression  of  the  nonviolent  democracy 
movement  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Earlier,  the 
Chinese  "political-legal  system"~nice 
phrase  that— sent  up  those  accused  of  violent 
acts.  The  current  crop  Includes  intellectuals 
and  students  accused  of,  among  other  of- 
fenses, "counter-revolutionary  rebellion," 
which  is  Chlnaspeak  for  the  exercise  of  basic 
rights  of  speech  and  assembly  Beijing's  di- 
lemma Is  to  deal  with  them  not  only  as  indi- 
viduals comprising  the  brain  trust  of  a  chal- 
lenging political  movement  but  as  represent- 
atives of  a  class  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  society.  Some  detainees  are  being  re- 
leased as  "repentant."  Others,  including 
some  who  specifically  sought  to  avert  blood- 
shed, are  being  prosecuted  and  put  in  prison. 
But  some  combination  of  leniency  and 
toughness,  it  seems,  the  authorities  hope  to 
close  the  books  on  Tiananmen  Square. 

It  can't  be  done.  The  Chinese  government 
lost  its  nerve,  lost  its  sense  at  Tiananmen 
and  conducted  a  savage  reprisal  against  un- 
armed people,  killing  hundreds  and  creating 
a  classic  metaphor  for  late-20th  century 
Connmunist  repression.  That  this  happened 
under  a  senior  party  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping. 
who  himself,  had  suffered  for  earlier  dedica- 
tion to  reform  only  makes  the  default  more 
grievous.  The  Chinese  leadership  is  now  at- 
tempting to  govern  without  even  the  indi- 
rect consent  of  huge  swathes  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  is  choking  off  the  civic  contribu- 
tion of  some  of  its  worthiest  citizens.  It  is 
proceeding  on  the  discredited  theory  that 
economic  change  can  be  advanced  apart  from 
political  change.  No  one  can  say  how  many 
more  years  China  must  pay  for  this  decision 
to  put  elite's  power  over  the  people's  inter- 
est. 

Naturally,  the  authorities  would  like  oth- 
ers to  help  them  ease  back  into  international 
routine.  Here  the  Bush  administration  has  a 
sorry  record.  It  has  shown  itself  ready  to  pay 
Id  major  diplomatic  and  economic  coin  for 
Chinese  political  acts  (accommodating 
American  policy  in  Iraq,  for  instance)  for 
which  Beijing  had  its  own  reasons  and  for 
which  Washington  should  not  have  paid  at 
all.  Blood  is  not  flowing  in  Beijing  these 
days,  but  the  people  who  spoke  out  for  free- 


dom there  remain  in  distress.  A  moment 
when  the  Chinese  government,  itself  thor- 
oughly "unrepentant,"  is  doling  out  class 
justice  is  no  time  to  forget  the  brave  victims 
of  Tiananmen  Square. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbar  Mr.  President;  We  are  writing  at 
this  time  of  urgent  concern  about  China's 
continuing  persecution  of  pro-democracy 
leaders.  We  urge  that  you  put  China  on  no- 
tice that  actions  it  takes  to  improve  human 
rights  and  release  political  prisoners  will  af- 
fect decisions  on  renewal  of  most-favored-na- 
tion trade  status. 

Wa  are  alarmed  in  particular  because  of 
the  recent  convictions  and  sentencing  of 
seven  persons  who,  as  the  State  Department 
stat«d  on  January  8,  "were  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  the  peaceful  advocacy  of  democ- 
racy. .  ."  These  persons  were  apiiarently 
charged,  tried  and  convicted  for  actions 
which  under  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  "any  person  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  without  fear  of  punishment." 
We  also  agree  with  the  State  Department 
that  "No  sentence  of  any  length  on  purely 
political  charges  can  be  characterized  as  le- 
nient." 

While  the  world's  attention  is  focused  on 
the  Middle  East.  China  apparently  Intends  to 
hide  behind  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  to  "con- 
vict and  sentence"  in  the  next  several  days 
or  weeks  other  peaceful  pro-democracy  advo- 
cates. We  urge  you  in  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  add  your  personal  condemna- 
tion to  the  State  Department's  protest. 

We  hope  that  the  Chinese  government 
would  respond  positively  if  you  express  in  a 
personal  communication,  as  the  State  De- 
partment already  has  stated,  the  hope  that 
"anyone  convicted  solely  for  the  exercise  of 
their  right  peacefully  to  express  their  views 
will  be  released  and  that  .  .  .  other  political 
prisoners  now  held  for  non-violent  activities 
protected  by  the  Universal  Declaration  will 
be  released  without  having  to  stand  trial." 

It  is  also  important  that  any  "trials"  be 
held  in  public,  open  to  the  world  press  and 
international  observers  in  order  to  cast 
international  scrutiny  upon  the  Chinese  ju- 
dicial process. 

Mosty  urgently,  we  hope  that  you  will  join 
us  in  making  clear  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment that  the  American  people  expect  the 
release  of  all  pro-democracy  prisoners  and 
compliance  with  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

We  do  not  intend  to  allow  China  to  use  a 
public  relations  campaign  of  "lenient 
sentences  "or  the  release  of  a  handful  of  po- 
litical prisoners  to  mask  the  reality  that 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  more  continue  to 
languish  in  prison. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aware  of  the  burdens 
of  your  international  responsibilities  at  this 
time.  We  are  writing  you  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gencj-  because  the  actions  which  you  and  we 
take  in  the  next  few  days  may  be  critical  to 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  pro-democracy  lead- 
ers now  detained  in  China's  prisons. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  speak  with  one  voice  on  this  matter 
of  vital  interest  to  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 


Sincerely, 


Alan  J.  Ddcon, 
Paul  Simon, 

ALFONSE  M.  D'AMATO, 

Carl  Levin. 

U.S.  SenatoTs. 
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SOUTH  KOREA'S  TRADE  BARRIER 
TO  MAINE  WILD  BLUEBERRIES 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  Members  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  being 
asked  to  reduce  or  eliminate  what  few 
trade  tariffs  we  have,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  carefully  scrutinize 
the  actions  of  our  trading  partners. 

Befor*  the  United  States— the  most 
open  market  in  the  world — should  sur- 
render anything  else  in  our  inter- 
national trade  negotiations,  I  think  we 
should  compel  our  trading  partners  to 
first  measure  up  to  our  standard  of 
openneas. 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have 
seen  many  examples  of  unfair  trade 
practices — several  of  them  involving 
Maine  oompanles  which  were  being  de- 
nied access  to  foreign  markets. 

Last  week,  the  most  recent  example 
of  a  Maine  company  being  shut  out  of 
a  foreign  market  came  to  light  when  I 
learned  that  South  Korea  would  not 
allow  Maine  blueberries  to  be  im- 
ported. 

Such  a  blatant  trade  barrier  by 
South  Korea  will  come  as  little  sur- 
prise to  those  of  you  who  will  recall 
that  just  last  fall  a  quasi-governmental 
agency  In  South  Korea  distributed  over 
a  half-million  comic  books  to  South 
Korean  school  children,  entitled  "Body 
and  Soul."  which  urged  families  not  to 
buy  imported  food. 

The  oomlc  book  portrays  a  teacher 
telling  his  students  that  foreign-pro- 
duced food  is  poisonous  and  radio- 
active. 

This  oomic  book  seems  to  be  sympto- 
matic of  an  officially  inspired  cam- 
paign against  imports  in  South  Korea. 

In  a  December  6  article  in  a  major 
South  Korean  daily  newspaper,  for  ex- 
ample, readers  were  told  that  the  fol- 
lowing food  items  exported  by  the 
United  States  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  potatoes,  beef,  or- 
anges, tomatoes,  apples,  spinach, 
peaches,  pork,  wheat,  com.  and  grapes. 

This  16  indicative  of  the  recent  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  deterring  U.S.  imports 
and  restricting  free  trade. 

Now  I  have  learned  that  South  Korea 
will  not  allow  frozen  blueberries  to  be 
imported  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  what  Is  known  as  a  phytosanitary 
certificate. 

Phytosanitary  certificates  are  used 
by  exporters  to  certify  that  their  fruits 
and  vegetables  contain  no  plant  pests. 

By  international  agreement,  how- 
ever, pliytosanitary  certificates  are  not 
required  for  frozen  products  because 
the  freezing  process  kills  any  plant 
pests  that  may  have  been  associated 
with  th«  products. 

No  country  in  the  world  requires 
phytosanitary  certificates  for  frozen 
producte— except  South  Korea.  South 
Korea's  requirement  is  nothing  more 
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than  a  trade  barrier  masquerading  as  a 
health  issue. 

There  is  no  legitimate  reason  to  re- 
quire a  phytosanitary  certificate  for 
frozen  blueberries.  South  Korea's  re- 
quirement of  such  a  certificate  is  noth- 
ing but  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  re- 
strict United  States  imports. 

The  United  States  should  not  toler- 
ate this  blatant  trade  barrier.  It  is  an 
affront  not  only  to  Maine  blueberry 
growers  but  to  every  exporter  of  any 
U.S.  product. 

Several  weeks  ago  President  Roh  of 
South  Korea  announced  a  new  commit- 
ment to  resolving  trade  disputes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South 
Korea.  I  appreciate  President  Roh's 
commitment  in  this  regard,  but  the  ac- 
tions of  South  Korea  will  speak  much, 
much  louder  than  its  words.  I  invite 
President  Roh  to  put  his  words  into 
deeds  by  dismantling  this  newest  trade 
barrier. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  requested  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  investigate 
this  matter  fully,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues from  States  which  export  fro- 
zen fruits  or  vegetables  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OSCAR  GOODMAN 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Oscar  Goodman,  my  friend 
and  fellow  Nevadan.  Together  with 
many  friends  and  colleagues,  I  salute 
Oscar's  25  years  of  service  as  a  criminal 
defense  attorney. 

After  earning  his  juris  doctor  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Oscar  began  his  career  as  the  chief  dep- 
uty public  defender  for  Clark  County, 
NV.  In  1967,  he  began  a  private  practice 
which  continues  to  flourish  today. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  essential 
service  of  criminal  defense,  Oscar  has 
always  given  his  time,  materials  and 
energy  to  the  legal  community:  1968-69, 
Oscar  served  as  director  of  the  Nevada 
Trial  Lawyers  Association;  1969-70, 
president  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Trial 
Lawyers  Association;  1973,  chairman  of 
the  Criminal  Law  and  Practice  Com- 
mittee in  1976-78,  chairman  of  Lawyers' 
Assistance  Committee;  and  1980-81, 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers. 

Oscar  has  also  shared  his  experience 
with  law  students.  He  served  as  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  for  the  Lou  Ashe  Memo- 
rial Symposium,  McGeorge  University 
Law  School;  faculty  member.  National 
College  of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers  in 
Houston,  TX,  and  Practising  Law  Insti- 
tute; lecturer.  University  of  Nevada  at 
Las  Vegas,  Old  College  School  of  Law 
in  Reno,  NV,  Pepperdine  University  in 
Malibu,  CA,  and  at  his  alma  mater, 
Haverford  College. 

Furthermore,  Oscar  has  been  named 
one  of  the  Nation's  top  trial  lawyers  by 
the  National  Law  Journal,  as  well  as 
being  named  in  "The  Best  Lawyers  in 


America,"  "Who's  Who  in  American 
Law"  and  "Town  &  Country.  Guide  to 
the  Best  Lawyers  in  America." 

Oscar  and  I  began  practicing  law  at 
the  same  time  in  southern  Nevada.  We 
worked  in  the  same  courts,  practiced 
before  the  same  judges,  worked  the 
same  long,  hard  hours  it  takes  to  pre- 
pare cases  for  trial. 

Just  yesterday  I  was  approached  by 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee. He  asked  if  I  knew  Oscar  Good- 
man. He  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that 
the  finest  speech  he  had  ever  heard  de- 
livered in  the  Nation's  Capitol  was  by 
Las  Vegas  attorney,  Oscar  Goodman. 
The  speech  to  which  he  referred  was 
part  of  Oscar's  defense  of  someone 
Oscar  represented  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Though  we  hear  much  about  Oscar's 
legal  prowess,  I  believe  his  greatest  ac- 
complishment has  been  as  a  family 
man.  He  and  Carolyn  have  four  great 
children. 

I  am  fortunate  to  call  Oscar  my 
friend. 


ANNUAL  COUNTRY  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  State  Department  released  its  an- 
nual country  human  rights  report. 
While  it  provides  ample  proof  of  dra- 
matic improvements  in  human  rights 
in  most  of  Eastern  Europe,  it  also  re- 
veals evidence  of  serious  troublespots — 
areas  where  the  situation  is  steadily 
and  rapidly  worsening. 

One  of  those  worrisome  areas  is  the 
province  of  Kosova  in  Yugoslavia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  while  there  were 
significant  advances  in  human  rights 
in  most  of  Yugoslavia — specifically,  in 
those  republics  that  elected  non-Com- 
munist governments  last  year — in  the 
province  of  Kosova,  authorities  of  the 
Republic  of  Serbia  continued  an  inten- 
sified repressive  measures  against  the 
Albanians  who  live  there.  These  Alba- 
nians represent  92  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Kosova. 

Last  year,  thousands  of  Albanians 
were  arrested  for  political  reasons,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Albanians  were  fired 
for  political  reasons,  and  hundreds  of 
Albanians  were  injured  as  a  result  of 
police  violence.  At  least  30  Albanians 
were  killed  over  the  past  year,  as  well. 

While  these  numbers  may  seem  as- 
tounding to  those  who  haven't  closely 
followed  events  in  Yugoslavia,  they  are 
not  surprising  to  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  Serbian  government  sys- 
tematically eliminate  the  rights  of  the 
Albanians  in  Kosova.  The  State  De- 
partment's report  provides  a  solid  ac- 
count of  the  police  state  that  exists  in 
Kosova. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  repressive 
and  inhumane  measures  that  have  been 
taken  against  the  Albanian  majority  in 


Kosova  and  that  are  documented  in  the 
State  Department's  report: 

Arbitrary  arrest,  detention  and  im- 
prisonment under  trumped  up  criminal 
charges. 

Brutality  by  Serbian  police  and  pris- 
on guards. 

Random  violence  by  Serbian  police. 

Denial  of  fair  trial. 

Ethnic  discrimination  and  ethnic 
bias  in  the  judicial  system:  Most  ethnic 
Albanian  judges  were  replaced  by  eth- 
nic Serbs.  Moreover,  160  out  of  the  190 
political  prisoners  in  Yugoslavia  in  1990 
were  ethnic  Albanians. 

Invasion  of  privacy. 

Use  of  excessive  force  by  police  au- 
thorities: I  witnessed  this  when  I  vis- 
ited Kosova  last  August.  About  10,000 
peaceful  Albanians  who  gathered  in  the 
capital  of  Pristina  to  greet  our  Senate 
delegation  were  forcibly  dispersed  by 
police  with  tear  gas.  water  cannons  and 
clubs.  This  incident  is  discussed  in  the 
State  Department's  report. 

Severe  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  press:  Albanians  are  ar- 
rested for  peacefully  expressing  their 
political  views.  They  are  even  arrested 
for  holding  up  two  fingers  in  a  "V  for 
Victory"  sign.  In  addition,  all  Alba- 
nian-language radio  and  TV  broadcasts 
were  halted  and  the  largest  Albanian 
newspaper  was  shut  down. 

No  freedom  of  assembly. 

Limited  freedom  of  religion:  A  leader 
of  the  Islamic  community  was  killed  in 
front  of  his  home  and  the  house  of  an 
Albanian  Roman  Catholic  bishop  was 
ransacked. 

Limits  on  freedom  of  movement: 
passports  have  been  confiscated  or  de- 
nied to  Albanians — especially  those 
who  are  politically  active.  Some  Alba- 
nians have  obtained  i)assports  from 
Croatian  authorities  in  order  to  travel 
outside  of  the  country. 

No  right  to  change  the  Government 
in  Kosova:  over  the  past  year.  Serbian 
authorities  eliminated  local  self-gov- 
ernment in  Kosova;  the  legislature  was 
suspended  as  were  other  government 
bodies.  And,  although  elections  were 
held  in  the  Republic  of  Serbia,  the  Al- 
banian democratic  alliance  boycotted 
the  elections  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  guarantees  of  fair  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  Serbian  election  laws 
deny  registration  to  any  party  that 
does  not  accept  the  "territorial  integ- 
rity of  Serbia"— this  is  aimed  against 
Albanian  democratic  parties  who  have 
called  for  self-rule  in  Kosova  and  re- 
public status  for  Kosova  within  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and 
on.  The  human  rights  situation  in 
Kosova  is  deplorable  and  has  raised  se- 
rious concerns  among  human  rights  or- 
ganizations. In  fact,  the  International 
Helsinki  Foundation  sent  a  delegation 
to  Kosova  in  September  to  investigate. 
Unfortuantely,  this  delegation  was  de- 
tained by  Serbian  police  and  then  ex- 
pelled.   Clearly    the    Serbian   Govern- 
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ment  does  not  respect  the  rights  of 
citizens  from  other  countries  either. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  a  young  Amer- 
ican was  arrested  in  Pristina,  the  day  I 
visited,  and  was  imprisoned  for  about 
30  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ser- 
bia that  should  be  held  accountable  for 
this  disturbing  situation.  The  Yugoslav 
Central  Government  is  also  responsible 
as  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  the  Alba- 
nians in  Kosova  continue  to  live  in  a 
police  state,  as  long  as  the  Albanians 
in  Kosova  are  denied  their  rights,  the 
United  States  should  not  and  must  not 
do  business  as  usual  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  or  the  Republic  of 
Serbia.  The  United  States  must  ac- 
tively promote  the  spread  of  democ- 
racy in  Yugoslavia;  it  cannot  do  so  if  it 
conducts  business  as  usual  with  the 
Central  Government  and  with  the  Re- 
public of  Serbia.' 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I  in- 
form the  Senator  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  is 
closed. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  as  in  morning  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bond  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  390  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f^m  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  briefly  as 
In  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


J  Ml 


MASS  TRANSIT  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  morning  business  when  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  still  on  the  floor  be- 
cause he  and  I  have  served  on  the 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Conunittee  together  for  many  years. 
and  I  have  observed  over  those  years 
his  interest  in  supporting  the  needs  of 
major  cities  in  his  State,  such  as  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  and  profound  concern 
about  certain  matters  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  because,  while  I  applaud 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  concerning 
broadening  support  systems  for  trans- 
portation generally — and  I  am  exceed- 


ingly fond  of  his  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, Sam  Skinner,  who  I  think  is  an 
outstanding  man — I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  continuing  lack  of  interest 
by  this  administration  and  the  prior 
administration,  spanning  the  last  dec- 
ade, in  the  mass  transit  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  major  urban  areas  in 
America. 

When  the  press  in  my  State  asked  me 
what  I  thought  about  the  fact  that  this 
budget  suggests  doing  away  with  oper- 
ating expenses  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems in  municipalities  in  America  of 
over  1  million  people,  I  said  I  thought 
that  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
people  in  Chicago  would  have  a  connip- 
tion fit. 

1  remember  my  Grandma  Tebbenhoff 
always  used  the  expresson  "conniption 
fit."  so  I  used  it  and  they  printed  it  on 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper.  I 
thought,  I  want  to  look  up  the  defini- 
tion of  conniption  afterwards,  and  I  did 
see  by  Webster's  dictionary  that  con- 
niption is  defined  as  an  emotional  fit. 
So  I  guess  conniption  fit  may  be  over- 
stating the  case.  That  is  a  fit  fit. 

But  I  think  it  is  outrageous  for  the 
administration  to  continue  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  working  poor  and  the  ordi- 
nary citizens  of  this  country  who  take 
mass  transit  to  work  and  who,  inciden- 
tally, by  doing  that  prevent  auto- 
mobiles from  clogging  up  the  traffic  in 
the  great  urban  centers  of  America  to 
the  extent  you  could  not  move  around 
at  all. 

It  will  cost  the  city  of  Chicago  $40 
million  for  the  support  of  its  mass 
transit  system  if  this  budget  in  its 
present  form  passes— $40  million.  As  I 
speak,  the  CTA  is  already  considering 
raising  fares  because  it  cannot  pay  for 
transportation  out  of  the  fare  box,  and 
the  administration  discusses  taking 
away  another  $40  million. 

I  have  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  I  want  to  read  it  and  print  it 
in  the  Rkcord,  Mr.  President.  It  is  en- 
titled—and this  is  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
one  of  our  great  national  newspapers — 
"Bush  Budget  Sidetracks  the  CTA." 

"U.S.  Senator  Alan  Dixon  predicted 
that  Chicago  Transit  Authority  offi- 
cials would  have  a  fit" — I  notice  they 
do  not  say  a  conniption  fit — "when 
they  saw  the  transportation  portion  of 
President  Bush's  proposed  budget." 

It  was  a  pretty  sound  prediction.  Though 
he  still  managed  to  show  restraint,  CTA  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Alfred  Savage  was  right 
when  he  decried  the  budget  as  pointing  in 
the  wrong  direction.  If  anyone  has  fits  about 
the  proposal,  it  should  be  the  CTA's  riders, 
who  as  a  result  face  the  prospect  of  higher 
fares,  reduced  service  or  both. 

The  budget  increases  the  overall  Federal 
investment  in  transportation. 

I  have  said  I  like  that. 

But  the  CTA  and  mass  transit  generally 
take  a  clobbering.  Bush  again  proposes 
eliminating  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit,  which  could  cost  the  CTA  more  than 
$40  million,  and  the  agency  could  lose  about 
S12  million  more  in  capital  grants. 


This  Couldn't  come  at  a  worse  time  for  the 
CTA.  Placed  with  rising  labor  and  fuel  costs, 
massive  investments  in  new  buses  and  sys- 
tem repairs,  and  other  expenses  such  as 
automating  its  fare  collection  system,  the 
agency  already  was  considering  a  10  percent 
fare  increase  next  year. 

Ten  percent,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
working  poor  of  America  who  leave 
their  little  neighborhoods  and  their 
poor  little  homes  to  go  downtown  and 
work  in  the  most  menial  task,  Mr. 
President,  for  a  pittance. 

Now  It  may  have  to  consider  even  higher 
fares.  It  also  will  have  to  consider  service 
cuts.  Ttie  combination  could  mean  fewer  rid- 
ers. 

Metrt,  the  commuter  rail  service,  and 
Pace,  the  suburban  bus  service,  also  would 
suffer,  though  not  as  dramatically. 

It  is  the  message  symbolized  by  these  cuts 
that  is  unsettling.  It  truly  is  a  wrong  direc- 
tion— a  reduced  emphasis  on  mass  transpor- 
tation by  the  Federal  Government  when 
major  cities  around  the  country  are  trying 
to  cope  with  maddening  escalation  in  traffic 
congestion.  Mass  transportation  deserves 
more  emphasis  as  part  of  a  coordinated  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tribune  says  it 
all,  as  they  so  often  do. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  3,  1991] 
BUSH  Budget  Sidetracks  the  CTA 

U.S.  Sen.  Alan  Dixon  predicted  that  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authority  officials  would  have 
a  fit  when  they  saw  the  transportation  por- 
tion of  President  Bush's  proposed  budget.  It 
was  a  pretty  sound  prediction. 

Though  he  still  managed  to  show  restraint, 
CTA  Executive  Director  Alfred  Savage  was 
right  when  he  decried  the  budget  as  pointing 
in  the  wrong  direction.  If  anyone  has  fits 
about  the  proposal,  it  should  be  the  CTA's 
riders,  who  as  a  result  face  the  prospect  of 
higher  fares,  reduced  service  or  both. 

The  budget  increases  the  overall  federal  in- 
vestment to  transportation,  but  the  CTA  and 
mass  transit  generally  take  a  clobbering. 
Bush  Again  proposes  eliminating  operating 
subsidies  for  mass  transit,  which  could  cost 
the  CTA  more  than  J40  million,  and  the 
agency  could  lose  almost  $12  million  more  in 
capital  grants. 

This  couldn't  come  at  a  worse  time  for  the 
CTA.  faced  with  rising  labor  and  fuel  costs, 
massive  investments  in  new  buses  and  sys- 
tem repairs,  and  other  expenses  such  as 
automating  its  fare  collection  system,  the 
agency  already  was  considering  a  10  percent 
fare  increase  next  year.  Now  it  may  have  to 
consider  even  higher  fares.  It  also  will  have 
to  consider  service  cuts.  The  combination 
could  mean  fewer  riders. 

Metra,  the  commuter  rail  service,  and 
Pace,  the  suburban  bus  service,  also  would 
suffer,  though  not  as  dramatically.  It  is  the 
message  symbolized  by  these  cuts  that  is  un- 
settling. It  truly  is  a  wrong  direction— a  re- 
duced emphasis  on  mass  transportation  by 
the  federal  government  when  major  cities 
around  the  country  are  trying  to  cope  with 
maddegiing  escalation  in  traffic  congestion. 
Mass  transportation  deserves  more  emphasis 
as  part  of  a  coordinated  solution. 

The  Chicago  area  could  benefit  from  an- 
other portion  of  the  Bush  budget,  the  provi- 
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sion to  establish  a  lSO,000-mile  network  of 
"highways  of  national  sigmificance."  The  de- 
tails won't  be  clear  until  the  administration 
outlines  its  new  surface  transportation  pro- 
posals, but  this  could  translate  into  more 
money  for  reducing  traffic  congestion  on  im- 
portant local  roads. 

That  would  be  commendable.  But  it  makes 
little  sense  to  pursue  one  policy  to  improve 
overcrowded  highways  and  discourage  an- 
other that  would  help  keep  people  off  them. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
this  in  conclusion.  This  Is  part  of  a 
large  scheme  of  things.  In  the  decade  I 
have  been  here,  I  have  seen  these  sup- 
port systems  repeatedly  removed  so 
that  urban  America  is  at  risk. 

There  is  a  great  mayoral  campaign 
going  on  in  Chicago  right  now  that  will 
shortly  be  concluded.  But  the  chal- 
lenges are  so  awesome  out  there  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  these  mayors 
do  the  great  jobs  most  do.  This  is  a 
very,  very  serious  problem  for  urban 
America.  And  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  recognize  that.  I  do  want  to 
say  about  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
who  is  here,  my  general  recollection  of 
his  past  contributions  has  been  that  he 
is  sensitive  to  it,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

If  I  may  conclude  that  and  just  go  to 
one  other  subject  matter  for  a  moment. 
I  see  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  here.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  comment  about  Lynn  Martin, 
since  I  will  be  off  the  Hill  from  12  to  1 
and  her  confirmation  consideration 
may  be  taken  up  then.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  LYNN  MARTIN 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
a  vote  on  Lynn  Martin  between  12  and 
1,  I  of  course  am  going  to  return  to  the 
Hill. 

Today,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
confirmation  of  Lynn  Martin  of  Illinois 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  in  this  adminis- 
tration. She  is  an  old  and  dear  friend, 
Mr.  President.  As  I  said  when  I  ap- 
peared on  her  behalf  in  committee,  old 
Sam  Raybum  once  said  that  nobody 
ought  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  Congress 
unless  they  serve  at  least  one  term  as 
the  elected  chair  for  their  home  coun- 
ty. The  point  being  that  all  of  us  ought 
to  have  some  experience  in  the  Govern- 
ment before  we  come  here  to  put  our 
final  Imprint  on  the  Government. 

Lynn  Martin  has  that  kind  of  sound 
background.  I  have  known  her  for 
years.  She  was  on  the  county  board,  an 
elected  member  of  the  county  board  in 
Winnebago  County,  where  the  biggest 
city  In  the  county  is  Rockford,  XL,  one 
of  the  big  cities  in  our  State.  She 
served  In  the  Illinois  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Illinois  Senate 
where  she  was  a  distinguished  member 
and  so  highly  regarded  by  her  col- 
leagues and  fi-iends  there  that  Presi- 
dent Phil  Rock  of  the  Illinois  State 
Senate,  one  of  the  leading  Democrats 


in  my  State,  considers  her  one  of  the 
outstanding  people  he  served  with  in 
public  seiT^ice. 

She  served  as  a  Congresswoman  from 
our  State  for  10  years,  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  in  1980,  when  I  had  the 
honor  of  coming  here  as  a  new  U.S. 
Senator.  She  is  a  person  who  is  willing 
to  always  do  more  than  her  share  of 
the  work.  Our  congressional  delegation 
meets  on  a  regular  basis  every  month. 
Lynn  Martin  never  missed  a  meeting. 
We  have  an  Institute  for  Dlinois  which 
works  with  academics  and  business 
groups  in  our  State  to  try  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Illinois  in  matters  that 
happen  or  are  considered  here  in  the 
Congress.  Lynn  Martin  served  on  the 
Institute  for  Illinois  as  an  officer  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
She  is  a  person  who  has  always  carried 
more  than  her  share  of  the  load.  I  con- 
sider her  a  fine  public  person.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  her  nomination  for 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, particularly  the  majority  leader, 
particularly  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
who  was  opposed  by  Lynn  in  the  last 
senatorial  campaign,  for  expediting  the 
fact  that  she  would  be  considered  this 
week  so  that  she  could  be  confirmed  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  time  to  go  down 
to  Florida  at  the  great  labor  conven- 
tion of  the  AFLP-CIO  and  visit  with 
those  folks  and  come  to  understand 
their  problems  as  working  men  and 
women  in  America  present  their  cases 
to  the  newly  confirmed  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  say  these  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  an  old  and  dear 
friend  who,  I  suggest,  will  perform  ex- 
cellently in  her  new  post  and  to  sug- 
gest, Mr.  President,  that  I  will  vote  for 
her  confirmation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  to  vote  favorably.  I  hope 
that  Lynn  Martin  can  have  the  high 
honor  of  being  confirmed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  when  she  is  considered 
today. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  my  colleague  from  Dlinois  here. 

Mr.  Simon  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  2  minutes  also  on  the  Lynn 
Martin  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  LYNN  MARTIN 
FOR  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Illinois.  I  am  tied  up  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  so  I  may  not  be  here 
on  the  floor  when  this  nomination 
comes  up  for  consideration. 

I  know  there  are  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  some  questions,  and 
the  reality  is  we  do  not  have  a  Demo- 


cratic President  of  the  United  States. 
George  Bush  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
a  Secretary  of  Labor  like  Ray  Mar- 
shall, for  example,  under  a  George 
Bush  administration.  But  I  think  the 
Members  will  find  that  Lynn  Martin  is 
open.  She  is  willing  to  work  with  us. 
She  understands  Congress.  As  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Dixon 
mentioned,  we  just  had  a  major  politi- 
cal confrontation.  On  maternal  leave, 
for  example,  she  voted  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

I  think  we  will  find  that  while  she  is 
new  to  the  field  of  labor  relations,  she 
is  willing  to  work  with  us,  willing  to 
work  with  leaders  of  labor,  willing  to 
work  with  leaders  of  industry  to  try 
and  help  shape  some  consensus  so  we 
can  move  forward  in  some  of  these 
areas  that  are  so  important  to  the 
working  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  I  am  going  to  be  voting  for  and 
supporting  Lynn  Martin,  as  I  indicated 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  let  me  add  my  thanks  to  Senator 
RiEGLE  for  permitting  me  to  speak  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  as  much  time  as  I 
may  consume,  probably  10  minutes  or 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


GROUND  COMBAT  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
moved  to  come  to  the  floor  to  speak  be- 
cause of  remarks  that  I  have  heard 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  the  last  2  or  3  days  reflecting 
his  concern  about  the  apparent  possi- 
bility of  the  commencing  of  a  ground 
combat  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  led  by 
American  forces.  As  I  share  those  con- 
cerns and  have  the  same  concerns,  I 
want  to  add  my  thoughts  today  to 
those  that  he  has  expressed  as  have 
others  who  have  felt  compelled  to  com- 
ment on  this  issue. 

Yesterday,  many  of  us  attended  a 
classified  military  briefing  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
We  are  not  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  dis- 
cuss the  content  of  those  briefings,  but 
the  briefing  went  on  for  an  hour.  These 
are  very  dedicated  and  able  and  deter- 
mined men,  with  positions  of  awesome 
responsibility.  They  indicated  to  us  the 
status  of  circumstances  out  in  the  war 
zone.  As  we  know,  they  have  just  been 
designated  by  the  President  to  go  out 
and  do  a  review  to  try  to  size  up  the 
situation  at  this  time  and  how  the  rest 
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of  the  American/allied  plan  for  the  war 
is  to  unfold. 

I  must  say,  not  just  with  respect  to 
hearing  those  comments  yesterday  but 
reading  and  taking  in  all  of  the  other 
information  that  I  can  find,  there 
seems  to  be  a  push,  almost  an  inevi- 
tability that  we  will  see  an  American- 
led  ground  combat  operation  take 
place  sometime  soon,  perhaps  within  a 
matter  of  days  or  even  a  short  number 
of  weeks.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the 
case,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  in- 
exorable kind  of  next  step  that  will 
come,  but  that  is  the  feel  one  gets. 
That  is  the  look  that  it  has.  The  dy- 
namics seem  to  be  moving  us  that  way. 
I  am  very  much  of  the  mind  that  we 
ought  to  exercise  every  military  and 
nonmilitary  option  open  to  us  short  of 
initiating  a  grround  combat  war  in  that 
area. 

I  recall  a  conversation  that  I  had 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  debate  over  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Sen- 
ator fixmu.  I  asked  Senator  Nunn  at 
that  time,  if  a  grround  combat  war 
starts  in  a  full-scale  way  out  in  north- 
em  Saudi  Arabia  and  into  Kuwait  to 
liberate  Kuwait,  what  percentage  of 
those  combat  forces  would  be  Amer- 
ican. And  his  answer  here  on  this  Sen- 
ate floor  for  the  public  record  was  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  combat  forces 
would  be  American  forces.  Of  course, 
that  raises  the  question  I  think  in 
every  thinking  person's  mind:  Why  is 
that?  If  this  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence for  the  world,  and  we  are 
there  in  behalf  of  the  U.N.  resolutions 
and  80  forth,  where  is  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Why  are  they  not  out  there  with 
us? 

Of  course,  some  are  in  a  very  limited 
way,  and  we  are  getting  some  help 
firom  the  British  and  some  help  from 
the  French  and  some  help  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  it  is  a  very  short  list. 
The  help,  albeit  important  help,  is  very 
limited.  The  fact  that  over  90  percent 
of  the  combat  forces  that  would  be  sent 
over  the  line  to  liberate  Kuwait  are 
American  tells  us  that  there  really  is 
not  very  much  burden  sharing  going  on 
in  terms  of  the  military  force  side  of 
this  effort. 

There  is  also  the  financial  side,  and  I 
will  come  to  that  in  a  minute  because 
we  are  not  getting  very  much  help 
there  either,  quite  frankly.  But  I  am 
much  more  concerned  about  our  serv- 
icemen and  women  who  are  out  in  that 
combat  zone,  and  who  deserve  the  full 
support  of  this  country,  and  ought  to 
be  given  everything  that  we  can  pro- 
vide to  enable  them  not  only  to  carry 
out  their  work  but  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  see  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible can  come  home  at  some  point  safe 
and  sound.  That  objective  I  think  has 
to  be  put  right  at  the  top  of  our  list. 

I  realize  there  are  a  lot  of  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world  that  think  the 


war  ought  to  be  fought,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  fight  it  with  their  peo- 
ple. They  are  willing  to  fight  it  with 
our  people,  but  not  with  their  people. 

So  the  Japanese,  of  course,  are  not 
sending  any  combat  forces  into  this 
war  zone,  and  the  Germans,  of  course, 
are  not  sending  any  combat  forces  into 
this  war  zone  because  they  just  are  not 
prepared  to  do  that. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  a  case  of 
a  woman  with  whom  I  spoke  in  my 
hometown  of  Flint  some  months  ago 
who  has  three  sons  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  all  stationed  out  in  this  war 
zone  area.  I  was  so  struck,  when  she  in- 
troduced herself  to  me  and  we  spoke, 
that  any  one  family  would  have  as 
many  as  three  sons  or  daughters — in 
this  case  sons — out  in  this  military  sit- 
uation. I  have  thought  about  it  every 
day  since,  because  it  occurs  to  me  that 
if  a  German  family  would  send  a  son 
and  a  Japanese  family  would  send  a 
son.  then  two  of  her  sons  could  come 
home:  and  she  would  just  have  one  son 
there,  and  we  would  have  some  real 
burden  sharing  in  behalf  of  the  free 
world.  But  that  is  not  the  lineup.  That 
is  not  the  lineup  that  we  see.  That  is 
why  I  have  a  great  sense  of  unease  and 
reluctance  about  seeing  a  combat  war 
start  on  the  ground  that  is  going  to  be 
conducted  essentially  by  American 
forces. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sound,  that  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  that  is 
what  we  are  facing  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

So  like  others  have  said.  I  hope  we 
will  use  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand short  of  ground  combat  initiative 
to  try  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
that  the  President  has  set  out  for  our 
country. 

Now,  when  this  Senate  voted,  we 
voted  by  a  very  narrow  margin  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  the  legal  au- 
thority to  initiate  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  which  he  has  now  done.  The 
vote  here  in  the  Senate  was  52  in  favor, 
47  not  in  favor  and  instead  in  favor  of 
a  continuing  of  the  economic  sanctions 
policy.  So  it  was  a  very  close  division 
within  this  body. 

Of  course,  once  the  President  had  the 
authority  and  made  the  decision,  it 
was  clear  that  all  of  us  together,  all  100 
Senators  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
would  stand  with  and  behind  our  forces 
to  protect  them  and  to  supply  them 
with  everything  they  need  so  that  they 
could  carry  out  the  duties  they  have 
been  given  and,  sis  I  say,  hopefully  be 
able  at  some  point  to  come  home  safe 
and  sound. 

But  like  many  here  who  come  by  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  each  day  on  our  way 
in  to  work,  one  sees  wave  after  wave  of 
white  gravestones  that  mark  the  hero- 
ism and  the  sacrifice  of  our  finest 
young  men  who  have  fallen  in  combat 
in  wars  past.  For  many  of  them  their 
lives    ended    before    they   ever   really 


started.  The  lives  that  they  might  have 
lived,  and  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children that  they  never  saw  or  had, 
mark  a  human  loss  beyond  our  com- 
prehension or  our  words.  And  so  before 
we  put  thousands  of  new  gravestones  in 
place  in  Arlington  and  elsewhere,  I 
think  we  have  to  use  all  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  resources  at  our  command  to 
see  how  we  might  meet  our  objectives 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  least  loss 
of  American  life. 

We  have  a  lot  of  priorities  over  there 
that  have  been  spelled  out.  But  I  would 
hope  the  one  that  is  at  the  top  of  the 
list  is  to  meet  our  objectives  with  the 
least  loss  of  American  life.  If  that 
takes  another  5  weeks  of  bombing,  or  5 
months  of  bombing  or  whatever  it 
takes  in  the  way  of  military  strategy 
or  diplomatic  initiative  or  economic 
pressure  or  any  combination  of  those 
things  or  other  things,  I  think  we 
ought  to  use  and  exhaust  every  means 
that  we  have  before  we  ask  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  country  carry- 
ing over  90  percent  of  the  combat  load 
to  go  Into  battle  in  this  situation. 

Frankly,  our  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  ask  other  countries  to  do 
more  than  they  are  presently  doing.  We 
ought  to  have  more  combat  forces 
there  from  other  nations. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  why  the 
other  nations  are  doing  so  little  on  the 
financial  side.  I  saw  the  other  day 
where  the  Saudi  Arabians  were  gra- 
cious enough  to  say  they  would  give  us 
$13  billion  to  fight  the  war.  I  think  this 
war  is  costing  us  at  least  $1  billion  a 
day.  Some  people,  Ross  Perot,  for  one, 
estimates  we  are  probably  spending  $2 
billion  a  day.  There  is  no  way  to  accu- 
rately know  exactly  how  much  is  being 
spent  but  it  is  a  phenomenal  amount  of 
money. 

So  the  Saudi  Arabians  the  other  day 
offered  to  provide  513  billion.  If  it  is 
costing  $1  billion  a  day,  that  buys  13 
days  of  war.  But  we  also  know  with 
gasoline  prices  and  oil  prices  having 
gone  up,  that  several  billions  of  dollars 
have  gone  to  the  Saudi  Arabians  for 
higher  oil  prices,  part  of  which  they 
are  now  giving  back  to  us  to  pay  for 
some  of  the  war. 

So,  in  effect,  what  they  have  done  is 
they  have  taken  some  money  out  of 
one  of  our  pockets  and  have  given  some 
of  it  back  to  us  to  put  in  another  pock- 
et. 

So  we  should  not  misunderstand  the 
nature  of  the  financial  support  either 
because  we  are  not  getting  very  much 
financial  support  quite  frankly.  Of 
course,  our  country,  as  we  know  from 
the  budget  that  has  just  been  submit- 
ted, is  looking  at  a  real  deficit  for  the 
coming  year,  if  you  take  away  the  use 
of  the  Social  Security  fund  reserves,  of 
something  approaching  or  exceeding 
$400  billion.  That  is  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  money. 

Of  course  the  war  costs  go  in  on  top 
of  that.  So  when  other  nations  do  not 
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do  their  fair  share  financially  or  with 
their  young  men  and  women,  we  are 
fisked  to  do  more  than  our  fair  share. 
That  is  the  situation  we  face  today. 

There  is  not  very  much  conversation 
about  it  because  these  are  embarrass- 
ing facts.  Nobody  really  wants  to  talk 
much  about  it.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
quite  happy  to  not  have  us  talk  about 
it  because  they  would  just  as  soon  be 
over  on  the  sidelines  and  let  the  United 
States  carry  the  load  here. 

The  young  servicewoman  who  is 
missing  in  action  up  near  Kafji  in  the 
northern  area  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
young  woman  from  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan. We  have  had  other  young  service- 
men from  Michigan  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  this  war  already. 

They  are  in  my  thoughts  and  their 
families  are  in  my  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers, as  they  are  in  the  thoughts  and 
prayers  of  all  of  us. 

We  have  to  ask  the  question,  what  is 
going  to  happen  tomorrow  and  what  is 
going  to  happen  next  week  and  the 
week  after  that,  and  the  week  after 
that?  Some  of  the  estimates  I  have 
seen,  the  planning  estimates,  say  that 
if  a  ground  war  starts  and  we  have  to 
send  some  substantial  portion  of  the 
500,000  people  that  we  have  out  in  that 
area  into  direct  physical  combat  we 
could  lose  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives.  We  know  the  Pentagon  has 
ordered  over  16,000  body  bags.  That  has 
been  in  the  news.  I  assume  they  or- 
dered them  because  they  felt  they 
might  be  needed.  I  have  seen  estimates 
of  potential  losses  in  a  full-scale  com- 
bat war  that  exceed  that  number. 

What  happens  when  we  start  using 
numbers?  The  numbers  lose  their  iden- 
tity to  real  people,  to  individual  young 
men  and  young  women  and  their  fami- 
lies, who  are  precious  to  this  country. 
Every  single  one  is  precious.  And  every 
single  one  has  to  be  kept  out  of  harm's 
way  by  using  every  bit  of  common 
sense  and  patience  and  other  means 
that  we  have. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  rush 
into  a  ground  war;  not  an  American 
grround  war.  That  is  what  this  will  be  if 
It  happens.  I  think  we  need  to  take  our 
time  here.  We  have  to  let  all  of  the 
other  means  that  are  being  applied 
work  for  us  before  we  start  an  oper- 
ation that  could  cost  us  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  American 
lives. 

I  must  say  too  that  I  have  been  read- 
ing stories  about  some  of  the  young 
Kuwaitis  fi-om  the  royal  family  that 
was  deposed  in  Kuwait.  They  have  been 
causing  some  difficulties  down  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  where  some  of  the  young 
Kuwaitis  from  the  wealthy  families 
and  the  royal  family  are  down  there  in 
the  discotheques  waiting  for  the  war  to 
get  over  so  they  can  presumably  go 
back  home. 

I  must  say,  why  are  they  not  up  on 
the  front  lines?  Why  are  they  not 
ahead  of  our  people?  Why  are  they  not 


suited  up  in  combat  gear?  Why  are 
they  not  the  ones  that  ought  to  be  the 
first  ones  into  Kuwait  to  liberate  their 
country? 

We  do  not  have  an  answer  to  that, 
but  it  is  obvious  they  are  not  there.  We 
are  there.  We  are  there  in  their  place. 
Yes,  they  are  paying  us  some  money.  I 
would  rather  save  our  lives  than  have 
their  money. 

I  do  not  think  the  sacrifice  of  a  sin- 
gle young  service  person  in  this  coun- 
try is  worth  all  the  money  that  the  Ku- 
waiti royal  family  can  give  us.  Each 
one  from  Michigan  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  wealth  of  Kuwait.  Oux  young 
people  are  unique  and  priceless — and 
they  must  be  protected  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

So  here  w&  are  poised  in  a  situation 
now  where  there  is  this  feeling  of  inevi- 
tability about  ground  combat.  There  is 
a  heightened  state  of  alert;  it  looks 
like  we  may  be  moving  into  a  ground 
combat  war.  Maneuvering  is  going  on. 

I  want  to  file  these  reservations  as 
one  U.S.  Senator.  I  think  we  should  not 
rush  into  combat.  I  think  we  should  let 
all  the  other  means  available  to  us 
work,  and  continue  to  work  and  to  put 
the  squeeze  on  the  Iraqis  in  every  way 
we  can,  before  we  start  asking  young 
Americans  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
combat.  I  think  the  rest  of  the  world 
ought  to  do  some  soul  searching.  All 
these  folks  at  the  United  Nations  that 
think  this  is  a  great  idea  as  long  as 
somebody  else  is  doing  it,  as  long  as 
Uncle  Sam  is  doing  it,  I  think  ought  to 
do  some  serious  reflecting.  I  am  trou- 
bled that  they  do  not  want  to  send 
their  young  men  and  women  into  this 
war  zone. 

We  ought  to  look  at  those  who  we 
think  of  as  our  best  allies,  the  ones  we 
have  the  biggest  trading  relationships 
with,  the  ones  with  the  largest  trade 
surpluses  with  the  United  States. 
Japan  will  have  a  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States  this  year  of  some- 
where between  $40  and  $50  billion, 
which  they  are  going  to  take  out  of  our 
country.  Yet  they  will  not  send  a  sin- 
gle member  of  their  society  out  there 
to  participate  and  put  his  or  her  life  on 
the  line  in  a  combat  situation  with 
young  Americans  from  my  hometown 
and  from  your  hometown. 

Is  that  right?  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right.  Should  we  just  overlook  it  and 
not  talk  about  it,  and  buy  the  notion  of 
all  this  allied  unity?  That  is  essen- 
tially window  dressing.  So  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  in  mind  here  before 
somebody  makes  the  decision  to  turn 
this  into  a  ground  war,  where  over  90 
percent  of  the  combat  forces  will  be 
American. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  to  extend 
not  beyond  1  p.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  what 
did  two  terrorists,  convicted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Achille  Lauro  hijacking 
and  murder  of  an  American,  receive  for 
Christmas  last  season?  They  received 
an  early  release  from  prison  com- 
pliments of  the  Italian  Government. 

As  Saddam  Hussein,  Yassir  Arafat, 
and  their  followers  are  making  good  on 
their  threats  to  spread  their  campaign 
of  terror  against  America  and  her  al- 
lies worldwide,  Italy,  under  an  Italian 
law  that  allows  for  a  sentence  reduc- 
tion during  Christmastime,  released 
the  convicted  PLO  terrorists  who  aided 
in  the  murder  of  American  Leon 
Klinghoffer:  Mohammed  Abbas,  who  is 
the  cousin  of  Abul  Abbas — the  con- 
victed murderer  of  Mr.  Klinghoffer  and 
mastermind  of  the  hijacking;  and 
Youssuf  Sa'ad.  Now  there  are  two  more 
terrorists  loose  to  join  Saddam  and 
Arafat's  campaign. 

The  only  Christmas  present  a  terror- 
ist should  receive  is  swift  and  harsh 
retribution.  This  release  is  a  serious 
set-back  in  the  fight  against  terrorism 
and  I  condemn  it.  Now  more  than  ever, 
countries  around  the  world  must  be 
vigilant  and  relentless  in  the  fight 
against  terrorism. 

There  is  some  solace  to  be  found  in 
the  knowledge  that  justice  is  being 
sought  against  the  terrorists  respon- 
sible for  the  Achille  Lauro  hijacking — 
even  if  not  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment— and  not  by  the  United  States. 
The  only  remaining  justice  being 
sought  is  by  the  victims,  the  Kling- 
offer  family. 

Though  the  United  States  dropped 
the  indictments  in  the  Achille  Lauro 
case  long  ago,  and  Italy  has  now  re- 
leased the  convicts  into  the  streets,  the 
Klinghoffers  have  found  the  courage  to 
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do    what    two 
would  not. 

The  Klinghoffers  have  sued  the  PLO 
and  are  taking  them  to  court.  The  re- 
lease of  the  terrorists  who  aided  in  the 
death  of  their  father  makes  their  case 
even  more  significant  and  even  more 
crucial. 

After  years  of  litigation,  a  New  York 
Federal  district  court  ruled,  last  June. 
that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
PLO.  The  case  is  currently  pending. 
The  PLO  must  be  held  accountable  for 
Its  crimes  and  the  Klinghoffers  are 
making  sure  that,  at  least  in  some 
way,  the  PLO  will  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1990,  President  Bush  signed  into 
law.  the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1990,  a 
bill  I  introduced  last  April.  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  support  of  the 
ATA.  This  law  makes  definitive  the 
ruling  of  the  district  court  in  Kling- 
hoffer  versus  PLO  by  creating  a  civil 
cause  of  action  for  American  victims  of 
international  terrorism;  the  ATA  spe- 
cifically gives  U.S.  courts  jurisdiction 
over  acts  of  international  terrorism 
carried  out  against  Americans. 

This  law  received  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate.  Cospon- 
sors  crossed  the  political  spectrum  and 
Included  Senators  Heflin,  Biden. 
Hatch,  Simon,  Levin,  Lieberman,  Mur- 

KOWSKI,  DECONCINI,  COATS,   METZEN- 

BAUM,  Helms.  Bond,  and  Kohl. 

When  I  first  introduced  the  ATA  last 
April,  our  Federal  laws  provided  for 
extra-territorial  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  terrorists  but  there  was  little  civil 
relief  available  to  the  victims.  The 
Anti-Terrorism  Act  fills  this  gap  as  the 
civil  counterpart  to  the  criminal  stat- 
ute. With  the  Anti-Terrorist  Act  law, 
victims  of  terrorism  now  have  the 
right  to  have  their  day  in  court. 

The  Anti-Terrorism  Act  removes  the 
jurisdictional  hurdles  in  the  courts 
confronting  victims  and  it  empowers 
victims  with  all  the  weapons  available 
in  civil  litigation,  including:  Subpoe- 
nas for  financial  records,  banking  in- 
formation, and  shipping  receipts — this 
law  provides  victims  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  find  terrorists'  assets  and 
seize  them.  And  this  law  accords  vic- 
tims of  terrorism  the  remedies  of 
American  tort  law.  including  treble 
damages  and  attorney's  fees. 

The  Anti-Terrorism  Act  sends  an  im- 
portant signal  to  the  world  on  how  the 
American  legal  system  deals  with  ter- 
rorism. We  are  a  nation  founded  in  the 
rule  of  law  and  we  must  provide  the 
framework  In  our  legal  system  for 
Americans  to  seek  justice  against 
those  who  defy  all  notions  of  morality 
and  justice. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Klinghoffers.  and  the 
Klinghoffer  Foimdatlon  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  Bnai  B'rith  for 
their  contribution  to.  assistance  with. 
and  support  for  the  Antiterrorism  Act. 


Thty  not  only  had  the  courage  to  seek 
justice  and  lay  the  groundwork,  they 
were  integral  in  the  passage  of  this 
law.  My  appreciation  also  goes  to  the 
families  of  Pan  Am  103  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  antiterrorism  act.  This 
group  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  legislative 
responses  in  the  fight  against  terror- 
ism. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Joseph 
Morris,  president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Lincoln  Legal  Foundation,  for 
his  work  in  helping  to  draft  the  law. 

Last  April  we  were  hopeful  because 
the  incidents  of  terrorism  against 
Americans  were  declining.  But  we  did 
not  want  to  wait  for  terrorists  to 
strike  again,  or  for  more  Americans  to 
die,  in  order  for  Congress  to  act. 

It  has  now  been  10  months  since  the 
ATA  has  been  introduced.  Since  Janu- 
ary 16,  alone,  there  have  been  more 
than  70  reported  acts  of  terrorism  com- 
mitted against  Americans  and  allied 
interests  around  the  world.  Today,  an 
American  was  killed  in  Turkey,  as  he 
arrived  at  work  at  a  United  States 
military  base.  Now.  in  the  midst  of  re- 
newed terrorists  attacks  against  Amer- 
icans, we  have  the  Anti-Terrorism  Act 
of  1990  in  place  to  punish  terrorist  and 
empower  victims. 

Of  course,  we  must  do  all  we  can — 
working  with  other  nations  and  the  in- 
telligence communities— to  detect  and 
deter  terrorism.  But  make  no  mistake, 
Mr.  President:  when  governments  fail 
to  perform  their  most  basic  function — 
to  protect  their  people — our  people 
must  be  equipped  with  a  legal  remedy 
to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  ATA  is  that  rem- 
edy. I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
support  last  fall,  and  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent for  helping  us  enhance  the 
public's  arsenal  against  terrorism. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  future  of  the 
Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Weapons  Plant  in 
Colorodo,  but  before  I  do,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  with  the  un- 
derstanding I  can  reclaim  the  floor 
after  he  speaks  for  approximately  5 
minutes. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  spend  about  5  minutes. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Ctolorado.  both  on  Project  '88  and 
I  think  on  what  he  is  going  to  say  on 
Rocky  Flats.  He  may  find  what  I  am 
talklnj  on  ties  to  the  subject  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  speaking  on.  The 
Senator  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  in  both 
environmental  concerns  and  nuclear 
concerns. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams  pertain- 
ing to  the  introducing  of  S.  395  are  lo- 
cated In  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  courtesy  as  he 
changed  subjects  from  the  environment 
to  Rooky  Flats  to  give  me  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  iq  the  future  on  this.  I  yield  back 
the  fldor  so  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
may  reclaim  his  time.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington  for  his  kind  comments  and 
his  usual  good  work. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ROCKY  FLATS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  address  the  issue 
of  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weapons 
plant  right  outside  of  Denver,  CO.  For 
16  yeairs,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
representing  in  the  Congress  the  work- 
ers and  neighbors  of  Rocky  Flats— 12 
years  in  the  House  and  now  4  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience that  the  men  and  women  who 
work  at  this  facility  are  patriots  in  the 
greatest  way.  In  addition  to  being 
highly  skilled  and  dedicated  workers, 
they  have  contributed  to  our  national 
security  and  are  in  no  small  part  re- 
sponsible for  our  success  in  winning 
the  ccdd  war. 

Now  that  our  Nation  is  beginning  to 
form  a  new  world  order,  changes  will 
also  come  to  Rocky  Flats  and  its  em- 
ployees, and  it  is  imperative  that  we 
think  these  through  carefully  so  that 
we  thoroughly  understand  the  implica- 
tions for  the  plant,  the  work  force,  the 
surrounding  community,  and  the 
State's  economy.  Making  changes 
should  not  mean  that  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  people  who  have  worked 
in  the  nuclear  weapons  industry.  On 
the  contrary ,  the  final  chapter  on 
Rocky  Flats  can  only  be  written  if  it 
includes  a  comprehensive  worker  pro- 
tection package. 

For  the  last  four  decades,  workers  at 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Rocky 
Flats  plant  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
building  our  national  defense.  When 
the  plant  was  built  in  1952.  our  country 
was  ip  the  midst  of  the  cold  war,  and 
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Rocky  Flats  was  18  miles  from  Denver. 
Today,  Rocky  Flats  is  surrounded  by  a 
growing  metropolitan  area.  It  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  that  metropolitan 
area. 

The  cold  war  has  been  won,  and  po- 
tential health  and  safety  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  Rocky  Flats  plant 
are  overshadowing  the  need  to  keep 
this  facility  in  long-term  operation. 
Recognizing  these  developments,  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  determined 
to  streamline  our  Nation's  nuclear 
weapons  complex  as  we  head  into  the 
next  century  and  is  now  contemplating 
phasing  out  operations  at  Rocky  Flats 
and  transferring  these  operations  else- 
where. 

As  Coloradans  prepare  for  a  different 
future  at  Rocky  Flats,  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  the  State 
of  Colorado  should  work  cooperatively 
to  ensure  this  transition  meets  the 
goals  of  protecting  the  workers  in  the 
surrounding  conununlties  and  the  envi- 
ronment at  Rocky  Flats.  The  health 
and  safety  issues  at  Rocky  Flats  are 
obviously  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, however,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  our  obligation  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people,  and  this  in- 
cludes protecting  the  men  and  women 
who  represent  the  Rocky  Flats  work 
force.  Their  health  and  safety  must  be 
of  paramount  concern,  and  we  should 
also  recognize  that  any  plan  to  phase 
out  operations  at  Rocky  Flats  must 
also  address  the  economic  future  of 
these  workers. 

There  are  four  major  issues  involved 
in  the  future  of  Rocky  Flats.  First,  job 
security.  Any  Rocky  Flats  phaseout 
plan  must  include  provisions  for  em- 
ployment in  on-site  environmental  res- 
toration work,  as  well  as  for  worker  re- 
training and  early  retirement  where 
appropriate.  Plans  for  the  plant  must 
be  developed  so  that  no  layoffs  occur 
and  work  force  shrinkage  comes  f^om 
natural  attrition  and  retirement.  That 
is  perfectly  possible  looking  at  the 
phaseout  schedule  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Benefits  should  be  structured  to  in- 
clude lifetime  medical  coverage  so  that 
the  men  and  women  who  worked  at 
Rocky  Flats  will  not  suffer  discrimina- 
tion from  other  employers  because  of 
their  unique  health  risks. 

Second,  worker  health.  The  respon- 
sibility for  worker  health  records  and 
monitoring  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  In  order  to  ensure  Independent 
oversight.  We  have  begun  that  effort. 
Secretary  Watklns  has  taken  a  few 
steps  in  that  direction.  We  must  com- 
plete that,  and  I  hope  we  can  in  this 
Congress. 

Third,  community  safety.  The  com- 
munities surrounding  Rocky  Flats 
must  receive  Federal  support  to  pro- 
tect their  water  supplies  and  the 
health  of  their  residents  from  the  risks 


of  environmental  pollution  from  Rocky 
Flats.  Bringing  Rocky  Flats  into  com- 
pliance with  State  hazardous  waste 
laws,  revamping  the  safety  regime  at 
the  plant,  and  continuing  environ- 
mental restoration  work  are  key  com- 
ponents in  any  phaseout  plan. 

And.  fourth,  future  uses.  The  cleanup 
and  phaseout  process  is  likely  to  take 
some  time  to  accomplish.  We  should 
not  be  under  the  Illusion  that  it  will 
happen  overnight.  Economic  planning 
for  the  future  of  the  plant  site  must, 
therefore,  including  a  long-term  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  environmental  restoration 
activities. 

These  issues  represent  major  chal- 
lenges for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
community  leadership.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  face  these  challenges  and 
implement  a  program  of  change  at 
Rocky  Flats.  I  am  certainly  committed 
to  addressing  these  needs  in  the  102d 
Congress  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  delegation, 
with  Governor  Romer,  the  mayors,  the 
cities  and  counties  of  the  surrounding 
communities  and  county  commis- 
sioners and  every  Coloradan  who 
shares  these  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex  reconfiguration  study 
of  January  1991  from  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  We:apon8  Complex 

Reconfiguration  Study 

(By  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy) 

3.5  EMERGING  TECHNOLOGIES 

A  major  goal  of  Complex  reconfiguration  Is 
to  improve  operating  efficiency.  Some  im- 
provements will  be  achieved  by  the  configu- 
ration itself.  Others  will  be  achieved  by  ad- 
vanced technologies  for  specific  production 
activities  as  they  become  available.  Types  of 
emerging  technologies  that  may  impact  re- 
conHguration  include:  computer  tech- 
nologies, advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies, storage  and  retrieval  technologies, 
safeguards  and  security  technologies,  extrac- 
tion/purification/elimination technologies, 
and  waste  minimization  and  treatment  tech- 
nologies. 

3.6  RECONFIGURATION  OPTIONS  AND  EFFECTS 

Reconfiguration  will  change  the  Complex 
to  different  degrees  within  the  three  func- 
tional elements:  Nuclear  Materials  Produc- 
tion and  Manufacturing  (NMP&M);  Non- 
nuclear  Manufacturing  (NNM);  and  Research. 
Development  and  Testing  (RD&T). 

The  following  sections  discuss  specific  as- 
pects of  the  reconfiguration  options  as  they 
apply  to  each  functional  element  of  the  Com- 
plex. 

3.6.1  BASIC  RECONFIGURATION  OPTIONS 

In  the  broadest  sense,  reconflguration 
would  be  divided  into  two  alternatives:  "No 
Action"  and  "Reconflguration  Options." 

NEPA  requires  evaluation  of  the  No  Action 
alternative.  Under  the  No  Action  alternative 
Complex-21  would  not  be  developed  and  the 
existing  conflguration  would  continue.  How- 
ever, the  No  Action  alternative  would  not  be 
static.  DOE  would  continue  to  make  modi- 


fications and  upgrades  to  ensure  compliance 
with  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws, 
regulations,  and  orders  and  to  accomplish  its 
defense  mission.  Repairing  or  replacing  fa- 
cilities would  be  considered  through  the  Cap- 
ital Assets  Management  Process  (CAMP)  (see 
Sections  4.3.4  and  5.2)  Additional  projects  to 
address  facility  deterioration  or  technical 
obsolescence  would  continue  to  be  consid- 
ered over  time  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Under  the  Reconfiguration  alternative, 
two  options  have  been  identified  for  scoping 
issues  and  evaluating  conflguration  changes 
in  the  three  functional  groupings  of  the 
Complex.  These  options  are: 

Configuration  A:  Downsizing  and  Mod- 
ernizing in  Place.— Upgrade,  replace,  and/or 
consolidate  current  facilities  at  their  cur- 
rent sites,  using  existing  support  facilities 
and  infrastructure  as  much  as  possible.  As 
an  exception  to  the  existing  site  theme,  the 
functions  of  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  (RFP) 
would  be  relocated  and  the  current  facilities 
at  RFP  would  be  transferred  to  the  Offlce  of 
Environmental  Restoration  and  Waste  Man- 
agement for  appropriate  action.  Under  this 
option,  the  Complex  would  be  downsized  with 
relatively  minor  consolidations  and  close- 
outs  as  missions  change.  Privatization  of 
nonnuclear  component  manufacturing  would 
be  expanded.  Appropriate  RD&T  functions 
would  be  consolidated  into  single  Centers  of 
Excellence. 

Conflguration  B:  Maximum  Consolida- 
tion.—Relocate  RFP  and  at  least  one  other 
NMP&M  facility  to  a  common  location.  The 
Pantex  Plant  and  the  Oak  Ridge  Y-12  Plant 
are  candidates  for  collocation  with  the 
Rocky  Flats  functions,  either  singly  or  to- 
gether. Functions  of  relocated  plants  would 
be  handled  as  described  for  RFP  in  Conflgu- 
ration A.  The  probable  outcome  of  this  op- 
tion would  be  an  Integrated  site  which  could 
consolidate  much  of  the  NMP&M  and/or 
weapons  assembly  and  disassembly  at  a  sin- 
gle site.  Other  activities  would  be  consoli- 
dated and  closed  out  as  dictated  by  changing 
missions  and  requirements.  Maximum  fea- 
sible privatization  of  nonnuclear  comiwnent 
manufacturing  would  result  in  maximum 
consolidated  of  nonnuclear  production 
facilties.  As  in  Conflguration  A,  appropriate 
RD&T  functions  would  be  consolidated  into 
Individual  Centers  of  Elxcellence. 

Common  to  both  Reconflgiu^tlon  Options 
is  the  relocation  of  plutonium  processing 
functions  currently  performed  by  RFP.  near 
Denver,  Colorado.  This  is  becaiise  what  was 
once  considered  a  sufficiently  remote  site  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  becoming  part  of  an  ex- 
panding urban  area.  The  growing  population 
of  the  Denver  metropolitian  area  continues 
to  encroach  on  the  downwind  edge  of  the  site 
and  the  watershed  on  which  RFP  is  located 
now  supplies  drinking  water  for  some  adja- 
cent communities. 

These  circumstances  have  naturally  led  to 
increasing  public  concern  about  the  reason- 
ableness of  retaining  plutonium  operations 
at  the  site.  DOE  is  sensitive  to  these  con- 
cerns and  has  ensured  that  all  discharges,  re- 
leases, and  protective  barriers  and  safety 
systems  strictly  comply  with  applicable  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
orders.  There  is  no  doubt  that  RFP  can,  and 
will,  be  operated  safely.  Reconfiguring  RFP 
in  place  would  further  enhance  the  overall 
safety  of  the  plant.  Nevertheless.  DOE  recog- 
nizes that  prudent  consideration  of  the 
public's  concern,  coupled  with  the  magnitude 
of  investment  required  to  sustain  plutonium 
operations  at  any  site,  dictate  that  reloca- 
tion of  RFP  functions  should  be  integral  to 
both  Reconfiguation  Options.  The  effect  of 
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not  relocating  RFP  functions  will,  of  course, 
be  evaluated  under  the  No  Action  alter- 
native. 

The  application  of  these  basic  options  dif- 
fers within  the  three  functional  elements. 
The  following  sections  contain  an  expanded 


discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  reconfigura- 
tion options  on  these  elements. 

3.6.J.  RECONFIGURATION  OPTIONS  FOR  NUCLEAR 
MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND  MANUFACTUR- 
ING (NMP&M) 

Figure  3.2  displays  the  potential  reloca- 
tion, consolidation,  and  privatization  effects 

Fig  3  2  — NMP4M  CONFIGURATION  OF^IONS 


for  eacb  of  the  major  NMP&M  functions.  The 
specific  site(8)  to  which  functions  might  be 
relocat«d  are  to  be  determined  (TBD)  follow- 
ing completion  of  candidate  site  evaluations 
and  a  PEIS. 


1-™,,  n»C— fetO  Miltnils  Ptoductmn  Center  IWL— Idaho  National  Laboratoi^,  Kt— Kansas  City  Plant,  LANl— Los  Alamos  National  Uboratoiy;  MO— Mouni  Ptjnt;  PS— »n»ate  Sector.  PX— Pantei  Plant,  RFP— Rocky  Flats  Plant;  Rl- 

Ricniam)  Sitt  SRS-Savannah  River  Site;  IBD-At  a  Relocated  Site  To  Be  Oetermined  Via  tHe  N£P»  Ptocess.  Y-12— Oak  Ri<je  Y-12  Plant 
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SCHEDULE,  LENGTH  AND  COST  OF  ACTIVITY' 

The  entire  Reconfiguration  will  involve  a 
multi-step  process  which  will  begin  with 
three  Important  events. 

A  notice  printed  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  DOE'S  intent  to  prejiare  a  Programmatic 
Environmental  Imjjact  Statement  (PEIS) 
concerning  Reconfiguration  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex. 

Availability  of  an  invitation  to  provide 
land  to  the  U.S.  Government  on  which  DOE 
may  construct  and  operate  one  or  more  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  facilities. 

The  submission  to  Congress,  and  release  to 
the  media  and  general  public  of  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Complex  Reconfiguration  Study. 

Reconfiguration  will  progress  through  var- 
ious stages,  with  actual  construction^  con- 
solidation scheduled  to  begin  as  early  as 
1996.  Reconfigruration  is  planned  to  be  com- 
pleted well  before  the  goal  of  2015. 

Costs  of  Reconfiguration,  depending  on 
which  option  is  selected,  range  from  a  low  of 
».7  billion  to  a  high  of  $15.2  billion. 

It  Is  anticipated  there  will  be  cost  reduc- 
tions as  a  result  of  complex  and  stockpile 
downsizing,  and  standardization  of  nuclear 
weapons   materials,    components   and    proc- 


BACKOROUND  OF  RECONFIGURATION 

Much  of  the  current  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex (13  sites  in  12  states)  was  constructed 
three  to  four  decades  ago  and  is  now  in  need 
of  repairs  or  replacement.  Many  production 
facilities  are  currently  not  operating.  In- 
creased efforts  are  needed  to  ensure  contin- 
ued protection  of  the  environment  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers  and  the  public. 

In  1988,  Congress  ordered  a  study  be  con- 
ducted of  the  problems  and  a  plan  prepared 
for  the  modernization  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
weapons  complex.  The  product  of  that  study 
was  the  "Nuclear  Weapons  Complex  Mod- 
ernization Report"  or  the  "2010  Report",  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  in  Janu- 
ary 1989. 

In  February,  1989.  DOE  began  parallel  de- 
velopment of  five-year  plans  to  address  envi- 
ronmental restoration  and  waste  manage- 
ment concerns,  and  modernization  concerns. 
In    September    1989,    Secretary    of    Energy 


James  D.  Watkins  established  a  Complex  Re- 
configuration Committee  to  reexamine  the 
entire  issue  of  modernization. 

It  his  August  13,  1990,  memo  to  Under  Sec- 
retary Tuck,  Admiral  Watkins  directed  that 
Reconfiguration  would,  among  other  things: 

Minimize  the  number  of  weapons  produc- 
tion sites  and  the  size  of  individual  sites; 

Result  in  a  complex  that  is  smaller,  less  di- 
verse, and  less  expensive  to  operate  than  the 
present  complex; 

Address  environmental,  safety  and  health 
concerns; 

Provide  DOE  with  the  tools  and  resources 
to  continue  to  successfully  carry  out  its 
Presidential  mandate  to  provide  nuclear 
weapons  in  support  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
deterrent  policy. 

WHY  RECONFIGURATION  IS  NEEDED 

To  ensure  continued  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  health  and  safety  of  work- 
era  and  the  public. 

To  create  a  complex  which  is  smaller,  less 
diverse,  and  less  expensive  to  operate. 

To  safely,  and  reliably  produce  and  main- 
tain the  weapons  stockpile  as  directed  by  the 
President  and  funded  by  the  Congress. 

To  minimize  costs  of  complex  construction 
and  operation  by  standardizing  nuclear 
weapons  design,  employing  the  best  tech- 
nology, and  shrinking  the  size  of  the  com- 
plex. 

To  minimize  the  use  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials and  the  number  and  size  of  waste 
streams. 

To  provide  for  proper  disposal  of  hazardous 
and  radioactive  waste. 

RECONFIGLTIATION  OPTIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  options  that  will  be 
examined,  ranging  from  a  "no  action"  alter- 
native (as  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969)  to  a  sweeping  re- 
organization that  could  reduce  the  complex 
frcm  its  present  13  sites  down  to  six  or  seven. 
Regardless  of  which  option  is  chosen,  the 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  complex  will  undergo 
changes.  Possible  scenarios,  or  combinations 
thereof,  include; 

Relocating  Rocky  Flats,  possibly  along 
with  one  or  two  other  current  weapons 
plants  to  a  single  site. 


Consolidating  the  activities  of  nonnuclear 
facilities  at  one  dedicated  site. 

Tran»ferrlng  many  of  the  nonnuclear  ac- 
tivitiea  to  the  private  sector. 

Decommissioning  at  least  one  facility  en- 
tirely. 

Streamlining  the  three  research  and  devel- 
opment labs. 

Factors  which  will  help  define  Reconfig- 
uratioij: 

The  future  size  of  America's  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpile,  as  directed  by  the  President. 

The  availability  of  resources  to  accomplish 
Reconfiguration. 

Preferred  options  include: 

Relocate  the  nuclear  weapons  production 
facilities  now  located  at  Rocky  Flats,  Colo- 
rado, Co  a  yet  to  be  determined  location  in 
the  continental  U.S. 

Consolidate  nonnuclear  manufacturing,  re- 
tained by  government  facilities,  at  a  single 
dedicated  site. 

RECONFIGURATION— PHASE  I 

Phase  I  of  the  Reconfiguration  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  complex  (Complex-21)  will 
involve  the  preparation  of  a  Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  as 
required  by  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Aot  of  1969,  and  will  lead  to  a  record  of 
decision  (ROD)  covering  the  specific  configu- 
ration for  Complex-21. 

A  PEIS  will  analyze  the  environmental 
consequences  of  alternative  long-term  con- 
figurations of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex, 
using  information  gathered  by  the  several 
panels^  and  presented  at  a  number  of  public 
scoping  meetings  across  the  country.  The 
PEIS  Will  also  be  used  to  support  DOE  deci- 
sions regarding  the  configuration  of  its  Plu- 
tonium facilities  in  about  the  year  2000. 

A  final  PEIS  is  tentatively  planned  for 
June,  1993,  with  a  Record  of  Decision  (ROD) 
published  about  October,  1993.  The  ROD  will 
serve  as  a  Reconfiguration  "blueprint"  for 
construction/consolidation  activities  slated 
to  begin  as  early  as  1996. 

Reconfiguration  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex  is  exjiected  to  be  completed  well  be- 
fore the  target  date  of  2015. 
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Durlng  Phase  I  (circa  1991-1994),  the  follow- 
ing actions  will  be  taken  to  prepare  the  PEIIS 
for  Complex-21: 

A  Site  Evaluation  Panel  will  select  can- 
didate sites  for  the  possible  relocation  of 
Rocky  Flats,  Y-12  and  Pantex  activities  to 
be  evaluated  in  the  PEIS. 

Through  the  site  invitation,  DOE  is  initi- 
ating the  site-selection  process  for  Reconfig- 
uration by  inviting  federal  agencies,  states 
and  other  entitles  to  provide  land  to  the  U.S. 
Government  on  which  DOE  may  construct 
and  operate  one  or  more  of  the  facilities  al- 
ready described  (Rocky  Flats,  Y-12  and 
Pantex).  DOE  will  also  evaluate  several  DOE 
sites  under  the  same  conditions. 

An  architectural  and  engineering  firm  will 
be  selected  to  develop  conceptual  designs 
and  determine  feasibility  and  costs  of  the 
various  operations  that  will  be  considered  In 
the  PEIS. 

The  Privatization  Planning  Panel  will 
evaluate  the  feasibility  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  outsourcing  the  production  of  most 
nonnuclear  components. 

The  Weapons  Design  Standardization 
Panel  will  Investigate  elements  of  nuclear 
weapons  design  that  could  lower  production 
costs  and  result  in  less  expensive  production 
facilities. 

The  Technology  Assessment  and  Selection 
Panel  will  investigate  available  technologies 
and  reasonable-risk  emerging  technologies 
that  could  be  used  in  Complex-21. 

The  Research,  Development,  and  Testing 
Consolidation  Panel  (RCP)  will  consider 
which  technical  areas  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  complex  could  be  consoli- 
dated to  yield  significant  costs  savings  with- 
out unduly  disrupting  its  mission.  This  panel 
Is  in  the  process  of  being  formed. 

Except  for  the  RCP,  these  panels  were  es- 
tablished in  late  1990  and  are  expected  to 
submit  their  recommendations  in  time  to 
support  the  preparation  of  the  PEIS. 

RECONFIGURATION— PHASE  II 

Phase  Two  activities  (circa  1992-2009)  will 
center  around  developing  designs  for  the 
reconfigured  Complex-21  facilities.  Typical 
Phase  n  activities  Include  the  following:  De- 
fining the  technical  baseline  for  Complex-21 
activities,  completing  the  development  and 
validation  of  new  or  less-mature  tech- 
nologries,  determining  the  seismic;  environ- 
ment, safety  and  health:  safeguards  and  se- 
curity; and  other  design  criteria  for  Com- 
plex-21 facilities,  completing  the  detailed  de- 
sign for  Complex-21. 

RECONFIGURATION— PHASE  III 

Phase  Three  (circa  1997-on)  will  involve  the 
bulk  of  the  Reconnguration  effort,  focusing 
on  the  construction  and  testing  of  the  new 
and  upgraded  Complex-21  facilities,  the 
check-out  and  operational  testing  of  these 
facilities,  the  transfer  of  operations,  and  the 
shutdown  and  deactivation  of  surplus  facili- 
ties. Reconfiguration  will  be  completed  as 
quickly  as  technical,  legal  and  regulatory  is- 
sues permit,  with  the  goal  of  being  fully 
operational  well  before  2015. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  morning  business  be  extended 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  we  have  reached 


agreement  on  a  15-mlnute  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Martin  nomination,  which 
win  accommodate  the  schedules  of 
many  Senators.  It  would  permit  us  to 
have  the  debate  and  vote  at  1:15.  After 
the  vote,  there  would  be  an  additional 
period  for  morning  business  for  as  long 
as  Senators  wish.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  permit  us  to  proceed  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  us  to  accommo- 
date the  schedules  of  several  Senators 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  By  all  means.  I  have  no 
intention  of  taking  any  time  out  of  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  I  am  delighted, 
Mr.  President,  to  at  this  time  yield  the 
floor.  I  will  come  back  to  a  broader 
statement  on  the  issue  of  global  warm- 
ing, the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  the 
current  record  of  this  administration. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Lynn  Martin 
to  be  Secretary  of  Labor  reported 
today  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  I  further  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  nomination  be 
considered  under  a  l&-minute  time 
agreement  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources; that  following  the  conclusion 
of  that  time  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
nomination  at  1:15,  or  I  guess  it  would 
be  1:17  now,  without  any  intervening 
action;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notifled  of  the 
Senate's  action;  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  nomination  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
add  to  that  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  might 
be  recognized  after  we  complete  busi- 
ness on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  long  will  it  be? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  About  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  we  follow  with  Sen- 
ator DOMENICT  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  would 
like  5  minutes.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Absolutely.  Fine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Would  the  Senator 
be  prepared  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  proceed  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  will  follow  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  other  way. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  always  try  to  follow 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


vote  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business;  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado be  recognized  for  10  minutes  and 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lynn  Martin,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  equally  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  LYNN  MARTIN  TO  BE 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci  in  a  treatise  written  in  the 
early  1500's  wrote,  "Thou,  O  God,  dost 
sell  us  all  good  things  at  the  price  of 
labor.  " 

Da  Vinci's  words  remind  us  of  the  im- 
portance of  hard  work  in  achieving  the 
things  that  are  worth  having.  Even 
though  Da  Vinci  wrote  prior  to  modem 
industrialized  society,  he  illustrates 
the  importance  of  labor  in  all  societies. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  represents  our  commitment  as  a 
nation  to  the  working  man  and  woman. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cabinet  level  positions 
in  the  administration.  The  Secretary 
supervises  numerous  agencies  includ- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor-Management  Standards. 

The  Secretary  formulates  and  over- 
sees programs  that  greatly  affect  our 
Nation's  working  men  and  women.  The 
Secretary  has  the  responsibility  for  en- 
suring that  our  Nation's  workers  labor 
in  safe  conditions.  The  Secretary  over- 
sees the  collection  and  analysis  of  all 
relevant  data  relating  to  unemploy- 
ment rates,  compensation  rates,  and 
other  important  business  statistics. 
The  Secretary  ensures  that  imfair 
labor  practices  are  challenged  and 
eliminated  from  the  workplace.  He  or 
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she  provides  the  necessary  certifi- 
cation and  documentation  for  foreigrn 
and  Inunigrant  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lynn  Martin,  former  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  to  assume  this  very 
important  position.  She  is  the  first  and 
only  nominee  for  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  nominated  by  a  President  despite 
having  voted  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  override  that  Presidents  veto  of 
critical  labor  issues.  Former-Rep- 
resentative Martin  voted  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act,  and  legislation  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage. 

At  this  critical  time  in  our  labor  his- 
tory. I  hope  that,  as  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mrs.  Martin  will  work  to  ensure 
that  our  Nation's  workers  are  properly 
skilled  and  educated  to  compete  in  to- 
day's global  market.  As  a  former 
teacher,  she  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  an  educated  work  force  to  promote 
our  Nation's  economic  and  trade  goals. 

I  hope  that  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mrs.  Martin  will  take  an  active  role  in 
seeing  that  our  workers  receive  ade- 
quate health  and  pension  benefits.  And 
I  especially  hope  that  she  will  continue 
down  the  path  set  by  her  predecessor  in 
ensuring  that  Federal  safety  standards 
are  rigidly  enforced. 

The  Bible  in  1  Corinthians.  14:40  com- 
mands, "Let  all  things  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order."  I  believe  that,  as 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Lynn  Martin  will 
exercise  decent  and  orderly  judgment 
in  her  commitment  to  working  men 
and  women.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
shall  vote  to  confirm  her  nomination. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand we  are  under  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

How  much  time  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  7  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Conrmiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources which  favorably  reported  this 
nomination  to  the  U.S.  Senate  yester- 
day by  a  unanimous  rollcall  vote  of  17 
to  0.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  urge 
the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  Lynn  Martin  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  nominee,  as  all  of  us  know,  has  a 
distinguished  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Many  Members  of  the 
Senate  worked  with  her  during  her 
years  in  the  House,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  her  as  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  nominee  demonstrated 
during  her  period  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  she  was 
willing  to  support  the  President  when 
she  believed  he  was  correct,  but  that 
she  was  also  prepared  to  demonstrate 
an  independence  on  some  important 
labor    issues,    including    the    parental 


leave  issue,  the  civil  rights  issue,  and 
otihers. 

As  I  said  at  the  Labor  Committee 
hearing  on  her  confirmation  last  week. 
Mrs.  Martin  and  President  Bush  have 
made  history  with  this  nomination. 
She  is  the  first  and  only  Secretary  of 
Labor  ever  to  be  nominated  by  a  Presi- 
dent, after  having  voted  in  Congress  to 
override  the  President's  veto  on  a  criti- 
cal labor  issue.  And  Mrs.  Martin  did 
that  not  just  once,  but  twice — on  the 
minimum  wage,  and  on  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act. 

That  speaks  well  of  Mrs.  Martin,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
President  also  deserves  credit  for  put- 
ting forward  a  nominee  that  has  had 
some  policy  differences  with  him.  I 
hope  the  White  House  hears  and  heeds 
Mrs.  Martin's  counsel  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mrs.  Martin  will  be  facing  some  of  the 
most  important  challenges  before  the 
country.  So  many  programs  that  relate 
to  upgrading  the  skills  of  our  work 
force,  tying  together  educational  op- 
portunities, the  protection  of  those 
that  work  in  underground  mines,  the 
safety  of  those  who  work  in  construc- 
tion, and  the  protection  of  children 
from  exploitation  in  the  work  force  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

On  the  agenda  will  be  the  rising  un- 
employment rate  and  the  problems  of 
oor  underfunded  unemployment  insur- 
ance system,  race  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion on  the  job.  occupational  safety 
and  health,  the  changing  nature  of  the 
work  force,  and  the  challenge  of  mak- 
ing our  work  force  more  competitive 
and  productive  in  the  world.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  issues  that  await  the  lead- 
ership of  Lynn  Martin. 

Mr.  President,  this  country's  leading 
competitors.  Japan  and  Germany,  and 
other  European  nations,  have  made  an 
important  judgment  that  they  were 
going  to  be  competitive  in  the  world 
economy,  but  that  they  were  also  going 
to  pay  high  wages  and  they  were  going 
to  insist  on  a  strong  social  infrastruc- 
ture so  that  workers  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  families  and  live  with 
some  degree  of  security. 

Our  Nation  is  still  competitive,  but 
in  key  areas  which  permit  us  to  remain 
competitive — investment  in  our  work 
force  and  investment  in  research — we 
are  now  falling  behind  our  competitors. 
And  more  and  more  we  are  sacrificing 
high-skilled  jobs  that  pay  decent  wages 
for  greater  numbers  of  low  skill,  low 
wage  jobs. 

The  challenges  that  will  face  Lynn 
Martin  are  formidable  and  our  re- 
sources are  limited,  but  Lynn  Martin's 
testimony  to  the  Labor  Committee  is  a 
recognition  of  the  challenges  that 
await  her.  I  must  say  all  of  us  on  the 
committee  were  impressed  by  her  sense 
of  commitment  to  public  policy  and  to 
public  life,  by  her  willingness  to  reach 


out  to  those  she  agrees  with  and  to 
those  she  differs  with  and  by  her  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  different  ideas  on 
how  test  to  help  the  workers  of  this 
country  live  a  more  hopeful,  successful, 
and  s«cure  life. 

Under  her  predecessor  in  the  Depart- 
ment, Elizabeth  Dole.  Congress  and  the 
admlaistration  began  to  regain  a  sense 
of  progress  on  workplace  issues.  With 
Lynn  Martin,  we  have  a  chance  to 
build  on  this  record,  and  do  so  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  cooperation,  not  con- 
frontation. Obviously,  we  will  have  our 
differences  with  the  administration  on 
certain  issues,  but  there  are  many  oth- 
ers where  we  can  and  must  work  to- 
gethw. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Lynn  Martin  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  urge  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm her  nomination. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  to  sui)- 
port  the  nomination  of  Lynn  Martin  to 
be  our  next  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Kennedy. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mrs.  Martin, 
former  Representative  Martin,  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Bush  for 
this  position.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  that  choice. 

Her  distinguished  career  in  Congress 
and  HI  of  her  achievements  give  me 
reason  to  expect  she  is  going  to  be  an 
absolutely  great  Secretary  of  Labor. 

She  has  great  intellect,  tremendous 
energy,  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  America's  working 
men  and  women.  I  think  that  all  of 
those  are  going  to  serve  her  very  well 
in  this  position. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  know 
that  Lynn  Martin  began  her  illustrious 
carear  teaching  high  school  govern- 
ment, economics,  and  English.  This 
background  demonstrates  Lynn  Mar- 
tin's dedication,  patience,  and  concern 
for  young  people  as  well  as  for  the 
corps  of  our  labor  force  and  for  older 
worloers. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  Senator  Kennedy, 
for  scheduling  prompt  action  on  this 
nomination.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend all  of  our  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  good  judgment  that  they 
have  shown  in  unanimously  supporting 
this  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  that  all 
time  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment has  now  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mrs.  Martin's  direct, 
knowledgeable,  and  balanced  responses 
to  questions  posed  by  the  committee 
members  left  little  doubt  that  we  can 
expect  great  things  from  this  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

I  know  Lynn  Martin,  and  I  know  she 
views  this  job  and  this  responsibility  as 
a  great  personal  challenge.  I  personally 
look  forward  to  working  with  her  on 
all  of  the  many  issues,  key  labor  em- 
ployment issues  that  face  this  Nation. 
I  have  great  expectations  for  her,  and  I 
am  certainly  going  to  support  her  in 
every  way.  I  know  she  will  serve  our 
country  with  distinction  in  this  criti- 
cal position. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  support 
her.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Lynn  Martin  to  be  this  Nation's  21st 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Lynn  Martin  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service:  As  an  educa- 
tor, a  representative  to  the  Illinois 
State  legislature  and  more  recently  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  Her  10  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
provides  her  a  deep  understanding  of 
our  legislative  process  and  the  rela- 
tionship that  we,  in  the  Congress,  have 
with  the  executive  branch.  This  knowl- 
edge will  be  most  beneficial  to  her  in 
managing  the  department  and  in  co- 
ordinating policy  proposals  between 
the  administration  and  Congress. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  she 
spoke  candidly  of  her  goals  for  the  De- 
partment and  identified  a  need  for  the 
department  to  provide  a  "continuum  of 
services"  for  the  training  of  youth;  the 
protection  and  opportunity  for  individ- 
uals in  the  work  force,  and  for  the  re- 
tired and  unemployed.  Among  her 
goals  are  three  commitments  that  I 
take  a  particular  interest  in,  and  they 
are:  First,  a  commitment  to  supporting 
innovative  programs  to  help  parents 
balance  work  and  family  responsibil- 
ities; second,  to  ensure  work  force 
prepardedness;  and  third,  a  promise  to 
ensure  that  workers  will  have  equal  op- 
portunities and  safe  work  environment. 

The  challenges  awaiting  Lynn  Mar- 
tin, if  conflrmed  today,  are  most  cer- 
tainly great.  Our  Nation  Is  not  only  in 
a  recession,  Alan  Greenspan  has  re- 
cently warned  that  It  could  last  longer 
than  anyone  originally  predicted. 
Whether  the  recession  is  long  or  short, 
it  has  already  taken  its  toll  on  many 
communities  across  this  Nation.  Over  1 
million  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs 
since  this  time  last  year.  At  least  a 
dozen  States  have  or  are  close  to  ex- 
hausting the  reserves  in  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  trust  funds 
built  up  during  stronger  economic 
times. 

Moreover,  our  States  and  conunu- 
nitles  are  facing  some  tough  work 
force-related  problems,  many  of  which 
will  remain  long  after  this  recession 


passes.  The  economic  stability  of  our 
regions  and  the  competitiveness  of  our 
businesses  will  depend  on  an  educated 
and  skilled  work  force.  To  achieve  such 
a  work  force  we  must  address  some  real 
issues  and  problems.  We  must  discuss 
the  best  way  to  make  sophisticated  re- 
training programs  available  to  dis- 
placed, veteran  workers.  We  should 
build  on  the  workplace  literacy  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
to  tackle  the  high  rate  of  illitei-acy  in 
this  country.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  demographics  of  the  work 
force  are  changing,  that  by  the  year 
2000,  women  will  make  up  about  47  per- 
cent of  workers,  and  26  percent  of  all 
jobs  will  be  held  by  minorities  and  im- 
migrants. And,  we  must  attempt  to 
minimize  the  number  of  youth  that  are 
undereducated  and  undertrained  by 
providing  youth  with  the  skills  they 
need  to  be  productive  participants  in 
our  work  force. 

With  close  to  61  percent  of  women 
with  young  children  working,  we  need 
a  national  policy  for  family  and  medi- 
cal leave.  Job  protection  during  a  fam- 
ily or  medical  crisis  should  be  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  our  Nation's  work- 
ers. Unfortunately,  although  many  em- 
ployers have  instituted  excellent  poli- 
cies in  this  area,  too  many  workers  are 
left  without  protection.  As  a  supporter 
of  family  leave  legislation  in  the  101st 
Congrress,  I  hope  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lynn  Martin,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, will  work  with  us  to  move  S.  5, 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of 
1991,  to  assure  that  workers  do  not 
have  to  choose  between  their  jobs  and 
their  families. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Children.  Family,  Drugs  and  Al- 
coholism, I  have  been  very  troubled  by 
the  recent  increases  in  violations  of 
child  labor  laws.  Young  people  who  are 
working  need  better  protection.  The 
law  should  be  strengthened  and  en- 
forced, and  I  hope  that  Lynn  Martin 
will  make  this  one  of  her  priorities  if 
she  is  confirmed  today. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that  as 
someone  who  has  worked  for  the  past  3 
years  to  strengthen  and  ensure  better 
enforcement  of  our  construction  safety 
laws  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  Lynn  Martin  is 
fully  committed  to  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  OSHA  and  In  particular 
believes  that  construction  inspections 
can  and  will  be  improved.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  her  to  do  exactly 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Lynn 
Martin  is  qualified  to  take  on  the  chal- 
lenges I  have  identified  and  should  be 
conflrmed  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  supporting 
her  nomination. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  I  do 
not  consider  myself  to  be  an  expert  on 
labor  issues,  I  do  have  some  historical 
experience  when  it  comes  to  the  sec- 
retary of  labor. 


And  it  is  my  strongest  conviction 
that  the  President  got  himself  a  real 
winner  when  he  picked  Lynn  Martin, 
and  yesterday's  17-0  vote  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee shows  that  I  am  not  alone. 

Lynn  Martin's  blue-ribbon  career  has 
consistently  demonstrated  her  intel- 
ligence, her  keen  insight  on  legislative 
issues,  and  her  commitment  and  devo- 
tion to  government  service. 

As  President  Bush  said,  Lynn  Martin 
"exemplifies  the  very  best  in  public 
service." 

Mr.  President,  the  key  word  here  Is 
"best"  because  Lynn  Martin  is  the 
best. 

She  has  a  strong  sense  of  community 
and  local  issues  having  devoted  eight 
years  of  service  to  State  and  county 
government — first  as  a  Winnebago 
county  board  member;  then  on  to  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives;  and 
finally  to  the  Illinois  Senate  where  she 
served  until  her  election  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1980. 

With  a  decade  of  service  in  the 
House.  Lynn  Martin  served  with  dis- 
tinction on — among  others — the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Budget  and  Rules  Committees. 

Now,  as  she  moves  on  to  become  the 
21st  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  will  continue  to  distin- 
guish herself,  the  department  which 
she  will  head,  and  the  administration 
which  she  will  represent. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  doubts  that 
labor  issues  in  the  nineties  will  be  as 
challenging  as  ever;  similarly,  Mr. 
President,  no  one  doubts  that  Lynn 
Martin  is  more  than  up  to  the  job  she 
has  undertaken. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
speak  in  support  of  her  nomination, 
and  I  suspect  I  speak  for  virtually 
every  Member  in  this  Chamber  in  say- 
ing that  I  wish  her  the  very  best  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  her. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  that  we  are  moving 
swiftly  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
Lynn  Martin  as  America's  21st  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Lynn  for  over  10 
years,  when  she  served  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There,  she  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  her  col- 
leagues both  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate for  her  leadership,  her  Intellect, 
and  her  dedication  to  public  service. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  her  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee last  week,  where  she  dem- 
onstrated a  firm  grasp  of  the  Issues  and 
problems  which  currently  face  Ameri- 
ca's working  men  and  women — rising 
unemployment,  enhancing  our  com- 
petitiveness In  the  global  market,  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity  in  the  work- 
place, and  protecting  employees  from 
discrimination  and  unsafe  working 
conditions. 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  that  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Lynn  has  indicated 
that  she  will  make  the  protection  of 
pension  funds  a  top  priority.  Addition- 
ally, because  of  her  experience  as  a 
public  school  teacher,  she  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Quality  education  to 
improving  the  productivity  of  our  work 
force.  She  has  already  indicated  that 
she  is  committed  to  forging  new  part- 
nerships to  enhance  education  and 
training  efforts  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Education — and  I  encourage  her  to  pur- 
sue those  goals. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  chal- 
lenges which  Lynn  will  face  as  she  as- 
sumes the  mantle  of  leadership  at  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  am,  however, 
fully  confident  that  she  will  rise  to 
meet  these  challenges  and  will  display 
the  same  commitment  to  excellence 
that  has  earned  her  the  President's 
confidence.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
her  nomination  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  her 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  former  Illinois  Representa- 
tive Lynn  Martin  to  be  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Martin  is  a 
woman  of  outstanding  credentials.  A 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  she  has  taught  econom- 
ics, government,  and  English  in  high 
school,  and  has  served  in  both  the  Illi- 
nois State  House  and  Senate.  From  the 
State  arena,  her  career  shifted  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  where  in  1980,  she  was 
elected  to  represent  the  16th  District  of 
niinois.  During  her  time  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  she  served  in  such 
leadership  positions  as  cochair  of  the 
Bipartisan  Ethics  Task  Force  and  as 
vice  chair  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  She  has  also  served  two 
terms  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  three  terms  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  During  her 
time  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  her  and  her  staff  on  several  de- 
fense bills. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  she  is  a  very 
able  and  capable  nominee.  She  is  a 
woman  of  character  and  integrity,  and 
will  serve  this  country  well  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Many  challenges  face  this  country  in 
the  weeks,  months,  and  years  ahead— 
the  competitiveness  of  American  busi- 
nesses, the  Increased  need  for  employ- 
ment training  and  job  assistance  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  reenter 
civilian  life,  and  the  demand  for  in- 
creased employee  benefits  are  just  a 
few  of  the  challenges.  I  am  confident 
that  Mrs.  Martin  will  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  meet  these  challenges. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  nominee. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  confirmation  of 


Lynn  Martin  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

I  believe  that  this  may  be  the  most 
important  appointment  that  President 
BuBh  has  made  to  his  Cabinet.  At  a 
time  when  our  country  faces  difficult 
economic  times  at  home  and  greater 
competitive  challenges  abroad,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  have  at  the  helm  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  person  who  un- 
derstands and  can  handle  the  problems 
of  the  workplace  and  the  future  chal- 
lenges facing  America's  working  men 
and  women. 

It  is  essential  that  we  develop  a  work 
force  of  persons  who  possess  the  skills, 
the  education,  and  the  motivation  to 
fill  the  demands  of  a  dynamic  domestic 
economy  and  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  global  marketplace.  We  must 
find  meaningful  new  employment  op- 
portunities for  today's  young  people 
and  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity 
and  pay  for  women  and  minorities  in 
the  workplace.  We  must  also  provide  to 
working  men  and  women  more  quality 
time  to  spend  with  their  families  and 
other  incentives  so  they  will  increase 
their  productivity  in  their  jobs. 

At  such  a  critical  juncture  we  are 
fortunate  that  President  Bush  has 
tapped  Lynn  Martin  to  be  the  Labor 
Secretary.  I  am  proud  to  have  known 
this  charming  lady  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  consider  her  a  close  friend. 
We  both  entered  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1980,  she  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Dli- 
nois  and  I  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Indiana.  Our  districts  share  many  simi- 
lar characteristics:  Both  have  a  diver- 
sified industrial  base,  many  flourishing 
small  businesses,  and  strong  labor 
unions.  Lynn  Martin  clearly  under- 
stands the  problems  of  the  midwestem 
economy,  the  challenges  of  a  changing 
and  aging  work  force,  and  the  need  to 
increase  the  market  for  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  goods  overseas. 

1,  for  one,  am  not  alarmed  that  four 
persons  from  Illinois  will  now  fill  im- 
portant posts  in  this  administration — 
at  Transportation,  Veterans  Affairs, 
Agriculture,  and  now  Labor.  And  I 
have  been  assured  personally  that  the 
trouncing  that  the  Dlini  basketball 
team  has  had  at  the  hands  of  Bob 
Knight's  Hoosiers  will  not  in  any  way 
impair  the  excellent  treatment  that  we 
in  Indiana  expect  to  continue  receiving 
from  the  Labor  Department. 

During  the  past  11  years  I  have  seen 
Lynn  Martin  become  what  the  Na- 
tional Journal  and  others  have  aptly 
described  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
Members  of  Congress.  She  is  not  only  a 
leader  of  her  party,  but  a  warm,  dy- 
namic personality  who  has  the  wonder- 
ful talent  of  being  able  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences and  work  out  amiable  solu- 
tions to  difficult  problems. 

During  her  three  terms  on  the  House 
Budget  Conunittee  and  two  terms  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  she 
has  developed  a  strong  record  of  fiscal 


conservatism  and  support  for  women's 
and  family  issues.  She  has  a  firm  un- 
derstanding of  the  workings,  possibili- 
ties, and  limitations  of  government, 
having  served  on  the  Winnebago  Coun- 
ty Board  and  in  the  Illinois  House  and 
Representatives  prior  to  coming  to 
Washington.  Lynn  is  a  strong  family 
person,  married  to  a  Federal  judge, 
with  a  household  of  seven  children. 
Having  been  a  high  school  economics 
teachar,  she  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  education  to  our  economic  fu- 
ture, and  has  promised  to  work  closely 
with  the  new  Secretary  of  Education 
on  efforts  to  improve  workplace  skills 
and  develop  new  job  training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  vote  today  for  Lynn  Martin  as 
the  new  Secretary  of  Labor.  She  is  a 
person  of  great  talent,  strength,  abil- 
ity, aaid  experience,  and  I  earnestly 
wish  her  well  in  her  new  position.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  good 
friend  on  many  issues  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  my 
congratulations  to  Lynn  Martin.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  nominated  an  excellent 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  Labor,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources'  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation to  confirm.  Lynn  Martin 
is  a  thoughtful  and  experienced  public 
servant  who  will,  I  am  sure,  work  to 
find  cpmmon  ground  between  the  de- 
mands of  employers  and  employees,  big 
business  and  small  business.  It  is  far 
too  often  that  we  view  these  groups  as 
opposing  sides,  when,  in  reality,  what 
is  in  the  interest  of  one  is  often  in  the 
interest  of  all.  A  well-trained  and  edu- 
cated work  force,  a  workplace  that  is 
free  from  discrimination,  and  workers 
who  are  able  to  balance  the  demands  of 
work  with  the  responsibilities  of  fam- 
ily aod  community  are  issues  about 
which  all  of  us  should  be  concerned. 

In  the  coming  months,  we  will  revisit 
job  training,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  fam- 
ily and  medical  leave,  and  minimum 
wage  legislation,  to  name  only  few  of 
the  employment  matters  facing  the 
102d  Congress  and  the  administration. 
With  Lynn  Martin  guiding  the  way  at 
the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  we  will  move  for- 
ward In  a  bipartisan  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion to  meet  these  challenges. 

NOMINATION  OF  LYNN  MAKTDJ  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OF  LABOR 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
my  good  friend,  Hon.  Lynn  Martin,  for 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Secretary-des- 
ignate Martin  has  had  a  very  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service,  and 
has  had  a  very  distinguished  career  as 
an  American  citizen. 

She  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate; 
taught  high  sotooo^  ecenomics  and  gov- 
ernment; married  and  raised  a  fine 
family  with  two  fine  daughters.  Her 
public  service  began  in  1972,  with  her 
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election  to  the  Winnebago  County 
Board.  In  1976,  she  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives  and. 
in  1978,  to  the  Illinois  Senate.  The  vot- 
ers of  Illinois  then  sent  her  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1980.  Her 
step-by-step  progression  logically  led 
to  her  candidacy  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1990,  which,  as  we  know,  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful one.  But  she  has  performed  a 
leapfrog  of  a  sort,  in  being  designated 
as  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  position  of 
enormous  importance. 

As  highlights  of  her  congressional 
service,  in  the  100th  Congress,  she  led  a 
successful  bipartisan  battle  to  extend 
to  congressional  employees  the  same 
civil  rights  protections  available  to 
other  American  workers,  and  in  the 
101st  Congress  cochaired  the  bipartisan 
ethics  task  force. 

Her  background  in  public  service,  as 
a  homemaker,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
teacher  qualify  her  preeminently  well 
to  be  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  She  will 
be  taking  on  a  very  important  post  at 
a  time  when  job  training  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  at  a  time  when  re- 
strictions in  the  Federal  budget  make 
it  even  more  important  than  ever  that 
the  opportunities  for  gainful  employ- 
ment be  extended  to  all  Americans. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  her 
recently  in  connection  with  my  posi- 
tion as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  Labor, 
Health.  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation. I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
her  projected  plans  for  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Labor.  So  I  am  delighed  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  her  nomina- 
tion for  that  important  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Lynn 
Martin,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Labor?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NUNN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

11  Ex.] 

YEAS— 94 

Aduns 

Garo 

Mikulski 

AkaKa 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gore 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Nlckles 

Bond 

Granun 

Packwood 

Boren 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Pry  or 

Brown 

Henin 

Reid 

Brj'an 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

Helms 

Robb 

Burns 

Hollings 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jetlords 

Rudman 

Coats 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

DAmato 

Kerry- 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Symms 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenbergei 

Mack 

Wellstone 

Exon 

McCain 

Wirth 

Ford 

McConnell 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Wallop 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is  recognized  for 
up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address,  if  I  might,  the  issues 
related  to  global  warming  that  have 
been  so  well  illustrated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  several 
months  we  have  focused  on  the  impor- 
tant long-term  decisions  we  must  make 
for  the  future  of  this  country.  We  are 
beginning  again  the  long,  full  debate 
about  our  fiscal  future.  Similarly,  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  focused  once 
again  on  the  volatile  Middle  E^ast  and 
the  vulnerability  of  our  economic  sec- 
tor to  shocks  in  the  world  oil  market. 
It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  issues  have  consumed  much  of 
our  energies  in  the  past  weeks  and 
months.  These  are  fundamental  long- 
term  issues  that  must  be  debated  and 
acted  upon  as  we  prepare  for  the  2Ist 
century  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
We  are  coming  to  realize  these  changes 
are  economic,  political,  and  increas- 
ingly environmental.  That  is  why  I 
want  to  briefly  come  back  to  an  issue 
many  of  us  have  been  raising  over  and 
over  again,  the  issue  of  global  warm- 
ing, in  these  first  days  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

When  the  last  Congress  began,  we 
were  coming  out  of  a  year  of  bizarre, 
devastating  weather.  Drought  seared 
the  Midwest  and  shut  down  the  Mis- 


sissippi River.  Hurricane  Gilbert 
slammed  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  toward  Galveston,  TX.  with  record 
winds.  Across  the  country  the  public 
was  alarmed,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  in 
1988  the  issue  of  global  warming  en- 
tered the  mainstream.  Recenty  it  was 
announced  that  1990  was  the  warmest 
year  on  record,  not  surprisingly  to 
those  aware  of  the  drought  in  Califor- 
nia or  the  record  temperatures  this 
month  in  the  East.  Indeed,  the  past 
decade  has  witnessed  7  of  the  warmest 
years  on  record. 

So,  when  we  started  the  last  Congress 
a  number  of  bills  were  introduced, 
international  meetings  wet*  planned, 
and  many  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us,  began 
to  get  serious  about  global  warming. 

Indeed,  in  his  first  speech  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Jim  Baker,  said  we 
need  to  act.  He  said  that  we  recognized 
that  the  accumulation  of  greenhouse 
gases  is  a  problem  and  that  we  should 
do  something  about  it.  But  there  has 
been  no  followup  from  that  speech.  In- 
stead, this  administration  has  blocked 
every  international  attempt  to  begin 
addressing  the  global  warming  issue. 

Most  of  us  are  also  familiar  with  the 
embarrassing  meeting  the  administra- 
tion convened  early  last  year  here  in 
Washington  on  this  issue.  It  was  in 
preparation  for  that  meeting  that  the 
President's  political  handlers  told  U.S. 
representatives  that  rather  than  nego- 
tiation. "A  better  approach  is  to  raise 
the  many  uncertainties  that  need  to  be 
better  understood  on  this  issue." 

In  that  and  many  other  areas  we  are 
drifting,  genuinely  isolated  in  inter- 
national diplomacy  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  reality  that  is  apparent  to  al- 
most every  other  leading  industrial  de- 
mocracy. That  fact  was  made  even 
more  plain  at  the  negotiations  in  Chan- 
tilly  this  week.  The  administration  an- 
nounced a  so-called  action  plan  that 
said  there  will  be  greenhouse  gas  re- 
ductions associated  with  phasing  out 
CFC's  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments. 

While  this  is  true,  the  argument  falls 
on  its  face  in  light  of  the  commitments 
undertaken  by  other  nations — Aus- 
tralia. Japan.  Germany.  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada,  to  name  a  few.  All 
of  these  nations  are  signatories  to  the 
Montreal  protocol  and  will  be  phasing 
out  CFC's.  Nonetheless,  they  have 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  reducing 
or  stabilizing  carbon  dioxide  emissions, 
something  we  have  not  done. 

U.S.  emissions  of  CO3  are  expected  to 
increase  15  percent  by  the  year  2000.  ac- 
cording to  EPA.  And  an  OTA  report — 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
port— released  only  today,  suggests 
that  carbon  dioxide  emissions  will 
probably  increase  even  more.  COj  ac- 
counts for  about  50  percent,  Mr.  I^resi- 
dent,  of  the  gases  that  force  climate 
change. 

In  addition,  we  are  on  course  to  dou- 
ble from  preindustrial  levels  the  con- 
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centration  of  CO2  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  century,  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  on  CFC's  or  the 
other  greenhouse  gases.  Finally,  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  a  very  prestigious  inter- 
national group,  found  that  the  Earth 
could  warm  by  4  to  9  degrees  in  the 
next  century,  based  its  assumptions  on 
the  phaseout  of  CFC's.  Taking  credit 
for  reducing  CFC's  is  repackaging  old 
initiatives  and  hardly  represents  lead- 
ership from  the  administration. 

It  is  deja  vu  all  over  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  White  House  effect  we  heard 
about  in  1988  has  turned  into  the  white- 
wash effect  for  now  more  than  2  years. 
The  administration  still  appears  to  be 
unable  to  come  to  grips  with  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

We  would  do  well.  Mr.  President,  to 
set  a  target  for  ourselves  of  being  as 
energy  efficient  in  the  year  2000  as.  for 
example,  the  Japanese  are  today.  Ja- 
pan's per  capita  emission  of  greenhouse 
gases  in  1988  was  estimated  to  be  2.5 
tons,  compared  to  a  whopping  6.14  for 
the  United  States.  Japan's  fleet  of  cars 
achieve,  on  average,  fuel  efficiencies  of 
27  miles  per  gallon.  30  percent  higher 
than  our  own.  In  its  recent  announce- 
ment, the  Japanese  Government  has 
set  a  target  of  increasing  fuel  effi- 
ciency even  further:  10  percent  by  2000 
and  15  percent  by  2010. 

And  what  are  we  doing?  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  is  developing  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy,  but  I  am  told 
that  the  issue  of  auto  fuel  efficiency  is 
not  even  on  the  table.  More  alarm- 
ingly, the  idea  of  reducing  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  will  not  be  considered  as 
an  objective  of  the  so-called  strategy. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  reduce  carbon 
dioxide  and  save  energy.  We  can  use  en- 
ergy-saving lighting,  for  example,  that 
I  have  installed  in  my  office  and  which 
is  now.  I  hope,  going  to  move  to  offices 
all  over  Capitol  Hill. 

Just  changing  light  bulbs  alone.  Mr. 
President,  can  save  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy. For  example,  a  simple  compact 
light  bulb  like  this,  putting  this  in  in- 
stead of  the  regular  75-  or  100-watt 
bulb,  can  save,  over  its  lifetime,  320 
iwunds  of  coal. 

A  circUte  like  this.  Mr.  President. 
which  can  be  used  as  a  normal  light  in 
everybody's  house,  or  the  lights  many 
of  us  have  In  our  offices,  over  its  life- 
time saves  470  pounds  of  coal.  And  a 
simple  twin  tube  like  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, replacing  again  an  ordinary  light 
bulb,  can  save  more  than  300  pounds  of 
coal. 

Those  technologies  which  are  now 
coming  into  the  market  and  are  on  the 
shelf  are  precisely  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  we 
ought  to  be  encouraging  in  every  way 
that  we  can.  So  it  is  increasingly  dis- 
tressing. Mr.  President,  to  see  the  ad- 
ministration tarnish  our  proud  history 
of  international  leadership  on  environ- 


mental matters.  We  have  charted  the 
course  for  the  world  in  the  past.  Now 
we  are  bystanders,  if  not  obstruction- 
ists, in  the  international  endeavor  to 
tackle  the  enormous  threat  of  global 
climate  change. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  fully  sup- 
port and  applaud  the  resolution  being 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  This  resolution  urges  the  ad- 
ministration to  develop  a  specific  set 
of  targets  and  timetables  for  reducing 
greenhouse  gases  by  the  United  States. 
Nations  around  the  globe  are  develop- 
ing these  kind  of  programs  and  we  are 
outside  the  mainstream  in  these  ef- 
forts. As  we  enter  the  first  phase  of  ne- 
gotiations on  an  international  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  global  environ- 
ment, it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  once  more.  We  led 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies  on  environ- 
mental issues.  We  are  now  taking  up 
the  rear,  Mr.  President.  We  should  not. 

And,  as  always,  our  majority  leader 
is  at  the  forefront  of  this  effort,  and  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  support 
his  resolution. 

The  key  to  that  resolution,  Mr. 
President,  says: 

Be  it  resolved  *  *  *  that  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  specify  reduc- 
tions in  the  national  emissions  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  greenhouse  gases  by  a  date 
certain. 

It  says  "specify  reductions  in  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases." 

How  to  do  that?  We  should  have  "an 
agreement  by  industrialized  nations  to 
reduce  their  current  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide."  Everybody  else  is  doing 
it;  not  us.  We  should  have  "an  agree- 
ment by  developing  nations  to  limit 
their  growth  in  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  fossil  fuel  combustion  so 
that  total  emissions  from  the  industri- 
alized and  developing  world  are  signifi- 
cantly reduced."  What  a  good  idea. 

Develop  "an  agreement  by  all  coun- 
tries to  limit  the  release  of  carbon  di- 
oxide due  to  deforestation  by  sustain- 
able use  of  existing  forests  and  refor- 
estation"—a  good  policy  in  every 
way — and  developing  "an  agreement  by 
all  countries  to  take  available  steps  to 
cut  emissions  of  other  greenhouse 
gases,  including  methane."  Those  are 
precisely  the  kinds  of  steps  we  ought  to 
be  taking  in  this  country,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  there  are 
those  who  say  there  is  too  much  uncer- 
tainty out  there.  We  only  know  the 
chances  are  1  in  10  or  1  in  5  that  the 
globe  will  get  warmer.  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  knew  when  getting  on 
aa  airplane  that  the  chances  were  1  in 
10  or  1  in  5  that  that  airplane  was  going 
to  crash,  you  would  make  a  different 
reservation.  If  you  knew  the  chances 
were  1  in  10  or  1  in  5  or  1  in  20  or  1  in 
50  that  your  house  was  going  to  burn 
down,  you  would  call  an  electrician  and 
rewire  the  house. 
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The  consensus,  Mr.  President,  among 
Nobel  laureates,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  is  we  are  on 
a  path  toward  significant  warming.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  if  we  are  going  to 
warm,  it  is  a  matter  of  how  much,  how 
fast.  In  the  face  of  how  much,  how  fast, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  act.  The  way 
we  cat  do  so,  Mr.  President,  is  through 
a  simple,  "no  regrets"  policy  that  fo- 
cuses on  conservation,  focuses  on  the 
development  of  alternative  fuel  pro- 
grama,  items  that  we  know  how  to  do. 
It  is  not  rocket  science,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  political  will. 

That  political  will  must  come  in 
large  part  from  the  leadership  in  the 
White  House.  We  only  have  one  individ- 
ual seilected:  Not  Mr.  Sununu,  not  Mr. 
Darmtn.  We  must  have  the  President 
of  the  United  States  take  the  lead.  It  is 
his  responsibility.  We  can  recapture 
the  momentum  that  we  had  for  a  long 
time  on  issues  of  the  environment.  I 
would  say  most  particularly,  as  a  final 
note,  on  the  issue  of  population. 

President  Bush  was,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  lead 
Member  of  the  House  on  worldwide 
population  programs  with  a  very,  very 
enlightened  set  of  positions.  He  made  a 
change  in  1980,  unfortunately.  He 
changed  his  position.  He  continues  to 
be  the  direct  opposite  of  where  he  was 
in  the  late  sixties,  early  seventies.  I 
hope  we  will  see  him  make  that  change 
back  to  the  enlightened  kind  of  leader- 
ship he  showed  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  population 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent XX)  have  the  "Changing  by  Degrees, 
Steps  to  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gases," 
put  out  by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoaD,  as  follows: 

[Office  of  Technology  Assessment] 

Changing  by  Degrees:  Steps  To  Reduce 

GREENHOUSE  GASES 
SUMMARY 

Meanwhile,  there  is  debate  here  as  to 
whether  and  when  a  freeze  or  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  U.S.  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
could  be  achieved  In  the  near-term.  Such  a 
20-percent  reduction  in  U.S.  CO2  emissions 
would  represent  a  3-percent  decline  in  cur- 
rent worldwide  emissions  of  CO2  and  less 
than  t  2-percent  decline  In  current  world- 
wide etnisslons  of  all  greenhouse  gases.  More 
importantly,  however,  even  If  a  20-percent 
cut  tw  all  developed  Nations  could  be 
achieved,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  stabilize 
the  atjnosphere  at  today's  level,  let  alone  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gases  to  pre-lndustrlal 
levels.  To  stabilize  the  atmosphere,  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(24)  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy (EPA)  (56)  suggest,  would  require  much 
more— up  to  an  80-percent  global  reduction 
in  COj  emissions  from  current  levels  as  well 
as  signiflcant  reductions  in  the  other  green- 
house gases.  To  achieve  this  under  the  com- 
bined pressures  of  economic  and  population 
growth,  nonfossil  fuel  technologies  such  as 
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solar  or  nuclear  power  would  be  needed  to  re- 
place much  of  today's  fossil  fuel  use. 

Energy  conservation  is  the  logrical  first 
step  for  the  United  States  if  it  wishes  to  re- 
duce its  own  COj  emissions  below  present 
levels  over  the  next  25  years.  For  compari- 
son, if  no  actions  are  taken,  emissions  of  CO2 
will  likely  rise  50  percent  during  the  next 
quarter  century.  Under  a  set  of  modest  poli- 
cies designed  to  encourage  people  to  choose 
technologies  that  are  cost-effective,  emis- 
sions of  CO2  probably  will  rise  about  15  per- 
cent over  the  next  25  years.  This  policy  pack- 
age is  labeled  OTA's  "Moderate  Scenario." 

OTA  identified  an  energy  conservation,  en- 
ergy-supply, and  forest-management  pack- 
age that  can  also  achieve  a  20-  to  35-percent 
emissions  reduction.  This  package  is  labeled 
OTA's  "Tough  scenario." 

While  difficult  major  technological  break- 
throughs are  needed,  existing  equipment 
would  not  have  to  be  instantly  scrapped  and 
replaced  with  untested  prototypes.  The  req- 
uisite energy-related  technologies  are  either 
already  available  or  are  demonstrated  and 
close  to  commercialization  today.  Most  of 
the  forestry-related  practices  also  are  proven 
and  already  commercialized.  OTA's  Tough 
scenario  thus  does  not  represent  "maximum 
technical  potential."  Although  it  could  be 
argued,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  "tech- 
nical potential"  for  a  massive  return  to  nu- 
clear power  by  2015.  we  assume  that  this  is 
not  feasible  for  the  United  States,  given  lead 
times  and  current  public  concerns.  Likewise, 
we  assume  that  a  massive  penetration  of 
solar-based  electricity  generation  will  not 
take  place  by  then.  Nor  will  most  people  be 
driving  80  miles  per  gallon  (mpg)  cars,  al- 
though prototypes  are  available  today.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  though,  increased  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
(RD&D)  could  bring  substantial  benefits 
within  a  half-century. 

In  the  OTA  analysis  of  energy-related  ac- 
tivities, only  those  technical  options  that 
would  result  in  CO2  emissions  reductions 
without  loss  of  comfort  or  convenience  were 
examined.  If  implemented,  the  energy  con- 
servation options  discussed  in  our  Moderate 
scenario  would  likely  save  consumers  money 
over  the  lifetime  of,  for  example,  an  energy- 
using  appliance,  given  today's  energy  costs. 
Greater  reductions  are  quite  feasible,  as  our 
Tough  scenario  shows,  with  technologies 
that  are  either  technically  challenging  or 
more  expensive.  Even  greater  reductions  are 
possible  if  consumers  can  be  persuaded  to 
forgo  some  amenity  or  comfort;  however,  be- 
cause many  such  actions  are  reversible,  they 
may  not  continue  if  energy  prices  drop  and 
so  are  not  considered  here.' 

U.S.  carbon  dioxide  emissions  in  1967  ex- 
pressed as  carbon  equivalents^  were  about  1.3 
billion  metric  tons  per  year  (see  figure  1-2). 
OTA  projects  that  under  "business-as-usual" 
conditions  (I.e.,  our  Base  case)  emissions  in 
2015  will  rise  to  1.9  billion  metric  tons  per 
year.  In  order  to  reduce  emission  levels  20 
percent  below  1987  levels  by  2015  (i.e..  to 
about  1.0  billion  metric  tons),  we  must  not 
only  attain  zero  growth  over  the  1967  level, 
but  must  also  trim  that  level  by  an  addi- 
tional 0.3  billion  metric  tons.  As  figure  1-2 
shows,  a  20-percent  emissions  reduction  is 


>Tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Energ^r  (DOE)  foond  that 
of  an  IS-percent  reduction  In  residential  energy  use 
between  1972  and  1984.  one-third  was  due  to  behav- 
ioral changes  (S3). 

'U.S.  CO3  emissions  were  4.7  billion  metric  tons. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  all  emissions  are 
shown  as  weight  of  carbon.  To  convert  to  CO}  equiv- 
alent, multiply  the  weight  of  carbon  by  3.67. 


much  more  than  OTA's  Moderate  scenario 
but  less  than  its  Tough  scenario. 

During  the  19708  the  extraordinary  freeze 
in  energy  consumption— while  the  Gross  Na- 
tional I»roduct  (GNP)  grew  35  percent— was 
about  two-thirds  due  to  increases  in  energy 
efficiency  and  one-third  due  to  stnictural 
change 3  in  the  economy.  Investments  in 
more  efficient  technologies  were  facilitated 
by  higher  energy  prices  and  the  regulatory 
climate. 

The  Nation's  track  record  gives  increased 
confidence  that  such  improvements  could 
continue  to  be  achieved,  especially  if  energy 
prices  were  to  significantly  rise  again.  To 
achieve  lasting  reductions  in  energy  con- 
sumption, government  signals  (e.g.,  pricing 
and  regulatory  policies)  need  to  be  consist- 
ent and  reinforcing.  Otherwise  we  are  likely 
to  see  reversals — as  in  the  1980s,  when  energy 
prices  decreased  and  U.S.  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumption started  climbing  again.  For  exam- 
ple, higher  gasoline  prices  in  the  1970s  and 
early  1980s  led  to  Increased  purchases  of  fuel- 
efficient  automobiles.  As  gasoline  prices  fell 
and  long-term  energy  problems  were  dis- 
counted by  national  leaders,  car  buyers 
shifted  their  attention  away  from  efficiency 
toward  higher  luxury  and  power.  Similarly, 
Federal  R&D  funding  for  renewable  tech- 
nology plunrmieted  90  percent  (in  constant 
dollars),  from  $1.3  billion  in  1980  to  $0.14  bil- 
lion in  1990  (see  figure  1-6  below).  The  United 
States  has  recently  become  a  net  importer  of 
solar  thermal  and  wind  systems  after  domi- 
nating the  market  in  the  mid-19608. 

A  variety  of  policy  interventions  will  be 
required  to  reduce  CO2  emissions  20  to  35  per- 
cent below  current  levels  by  the  year  2015. 
These  could  Include  regulatory  "push"  and 
market  "pull"  mechanisms  to  ^s-ovide  maxi- 
mum encouragement  and  flexibility.  They 
could  affect  both  energy  supply  and  demand 
and  forestry  and  agricultural  practices. 
Without  an  increase  in  and  refocusing  of  cur- 
rent Federal  Initiatives — including  perform- 
ance standards,  incentive  programs,  energy 
taxes,  and  RD&D  activities— the  use  of 
greenhouse  gas  i:«ducing  technologies  is  un- 
likely to  increase  greatly  in  the  next  few 
decades. 

Many  of  the  measures  discussed  in  this 
study  will  have  ancillary  environmental  ben- 
efits, including  abating  acid  rain,  urban 
smog,  ozone  depletion  In  the  stratosphere, 
and  groundwater  contamination.  Decreasing 
oil  use — primarily  affecting  the  transpor- 
tation sector— will  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Developing  and  producing  renew- 
able energy  technologies  with  worldwide  ap- 
plicability will  strengthen  U.S.  trade  mar- 
kets and  our  competitiveness  abroad.  Given 
that  11  industrialized  countries*  have  offi- 
cially pledged  to  stabilize  or  reduce  CX>2 
emissions  by  2005,  and  that  energy  demand  in 
rapidly  growing,  developing  countries  must 
increase  burgeoning  markets  for  efficient 
and  lower  COj-emitting  technologies  are 
likely.  The  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  greenhouse  gases,  has  an 
opportunity  both  to  set  a  good  example  and 
be  in  the  forefront  of  developing  new  mar- 
kets for  the  associated  technologies  and 
products. 


COSTS 


While  we  think  the  Moderate  scenario  is 
achievable  at  a  new  savings,^  nonetheless 
substantial  shifts  in  the  economy  would  have 
to  occur  (e.g.,  energy  expenditures  are  15  per- 
cent lower  than  they  would  be  otherwise). 

Many  of  the  Tough  scenario  measures  en- 
tall  costs  in  excess  of  projected  fuel  savings; 
others  are  cost  effective  over  their  lifetime 
but  are  difficult  to  implement.  A  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  range  for  the  Tough  sce- 
nario is  a  savings  of  $20  billion  to  a  cost  of 
about  a  $150  billion  per  year  (in  1987  dollars) 
by  2015.  after  subtracting  fuel  savings  (as- 
suming forecasted  2015  fuel  prices).*  This 
range  is  equal  to  savings  of  a  few  tenths  of  a 
percent  to  a  cost  of  about  1.8  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  projected  for 
2015.  For  comi)arison,  all  environmental 
compliance  costs  today  are  about  1.5  percent 
of  GNP;  direct  fossil  fuel  and  electricity  con- 
sumption purchases  account  for  about  9  per- 
cent of  GNP. 

Other  groups  have  tried  to  estimate  the 
costs  of  CO2  reductions,  but  with  different 
control  scenarios,  often  a  carbon  tax.  For  ex- 
ample, using  several  short-term  econometric 
models  (i.e..  analyses  that  extend  only  to  the 
year  2000),  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  estimated  that  a  $100  per  ton  carbon 
tax  phased  in  by  the  year  2000  would  hold  CO2 
emissions  at  just  about  current  levels  or  re- 
duce them  to  25  percent  below  current  levels 
by  2000  (45).  By  the  end  of  the  first  decade, 
GNP  would  be  lowered  by  about  0.5  to  2.0  per- 
cent (about  $40  to  $130  billion  per  year  in  1987 
dollars).  However,  GNP  effects  over  the  first 
few  years  of  a  suddenly  instituted  policy 
could  be  5  percent  or  more. 

CBO  also  looked  at  two  longer  term  econo- 
metric models  that  forecast  energy  use  past 
2000,  one  constructed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  other  by 
the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
(EPRI).  These  models'  projections  for  Base 
case  energy  use  in  2015  are  reasonably  close 
to  each  other  and  to  OTA's  Base  case  and 
thus  offer  useful  comparisons  of  reductions 
and  costs.  The  model  used  by  EPA  forecasts 
that  holding  emissions  to  10  to  15  percent 
below  current  levels  would  lower  GNP  by 
about  1  to  1.3  i)ercent  by  the  year  2015.  The 
EPRI  model  forecasts  that  holding  emissions 
to  20  percent  below  current  levels  would 
lower  GNP  about  3  percent  by  that  year. 

The  costs  associated  with  any  scenario  de- 
pend on  many  factors— including  the  price  of 
fuel  projected  from  Base  case  conditions.  For 
exsmiple.  we  are  assuming  the  price  of  crude 
oil  will  be  $42  per  barrel  (in  1967  dollars)  by 
the  year  2010  (23)  and  about  $50  per  barrel  by 
2015.''  Net  costs  for  an  emissions  reduction 
scenario  would  be  higher  if  2015  fuel  prices 
are  lower  than  projected;  for  example,  if  oil 
prices  are  $5  per  barrel  lower  in  2015  than  we 
forecast  (and  other  energy  prices  remain  the 
same  as  forecast),  costs  will  be  about  $15  bil- 
lion higher.  Similarly,  net  costs  would  be 
lower  if  energy  prices  rise  more  than  pro- 
jected. No  quantitative  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  ancillary  air,  water,  soil,  health, 
economic,  and  energy  security  benefits  of  re- 
ducing energy  use  and  associated  pollutants. 


'I.e..  declines  in  energy-intensive  industry  and  in- 
creases in  the  service  sector.  For  further  details  see 
ref.  47. 

<As  of  January  1991.  Australia.  Canada.  Denmark. 
France.  Germany.  Italy.  Japan.  The  Netherlands. 
New  Zealand.  Norway,  United  Kingdom. 


'We  believe  that  overall  savings  are  poosible  be-, 
cause,  on  balance,  fuel  savings  (assuming  pro)ected 
2015  prices)  will  exceed  »"""»'  capital  and  operating 
costs. 

•  For  example,  we  assume  that  oil  prices  by  2015 
will  be  about  SSO  per  barrel. 

'For  comparison.  DOE's  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration estimated  the  price  of  oil  to  be  S38  to 
146  per  barrel  by  2010;  the  American  Gas  Association 
projected  MS  per  barrel  In  2015. 
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TABLE  1-1— MEASURES  TO  LOWER  US.  CARBON 
EMISSIONS 

lUpnaei  as  penxntiie  ol  1987  total  emissnnsi ' 

Rnluctions  m  ?OIS 
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iftrcent  of  1987  emission  =  13  million  metric  tons  C  =  07  percent 
2015  efflissms. 
Saun.  Office  of  TechnHogji  Assessment.  1991 

BOX  1-B— THE  OTA  COj  EMISSIONS  REDUCTION 
MODEL 

OTA  developed  a  simple  accounting  model 
to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  various  tech- 
nical options  for  lowering  CO2  emissions.  The 
model  is  based  on  a  larger  system  of  energy 
and  economic  models  used  by  the  Gas  Re- 
search Institute  (GRI)  to  forecast  energy  use 
through  2010  (23).'  Of  all  the  integrated  en- 
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■  The  ORI  modeling  system  has  as  its  core  the  US 
Energy  Model,  developed  by  Data  Resources.  Inc 
(DRI).  The  mixlel  inclades  four  submodels:  the  in- 
dustrial sector,  residential  sector,  commercial  sec- 
tor, and  electric  utilities.  Economic  projections. 
which  drive  the  Energy  Model,  come  from  the  DRI 
Macroeconomlc  Model  of  the  U.S  economy.  Addi- 
tional Inputs  are  generated  from  the  Induatinal  Sec- 
tor Technology  Use  Model,  developed  by  Energy  and 
Environmental  Analysis.  Inc.:  the  GRI  Hydrocarbon 
Supply  Model;  and  the  RDI  Coal  Model,  developed  by 
Resource  Data  International. 


erjy/economic  forecasting  models  available, 
th«  GRI  approach  includes  the  greatest  de- 
tail on  the  demand  side  for  specific  tech- 
nologies. (Other  models  may  contain,  for  ex- 
ample, estimates  of  total  residential  elec- 
tricity demand,  but  do  not  include  break- 
downs of  heating,  cooling,  refrigerators, 
freezers,  clothes  dryers,  etc.)  With  such  in- 
formation, changes  in  CO2  emissions  can  be 
simulated  in  detail  based  on  changes  in  tech- 
nology. 

GRI  provided  OTA  with  detailed  output 
from  its  model  simulations  of  energy  use 
through  2010.  We,  in  turn,  built  a  very  much 
simplified  set  of  models  by  "modeling"  GRI's 
detailed  output.  For  example,  to  estimate 
the  energy  demand  for  heating  homes,  GRI's 
residential  sector  model  starts  with  the 
number  of  existing  furnaces,  heat  pumps, 
and  electric  heaters.  It  then  forecasts  the 
nurnber  that  must  be  replaced  through  time 
I  with  more  efficient  technology)  based  on 
typical  equipment  lifetimes.  The  number  of 
new  homes  (which,  of  course,  must  also  be 
heated)  is  forecast  based  on  economic  condi- 
tions. Whether  consumers  buy  gas.  oil.  or 
electric  heaters  is  forecast  in  part  based  on 
economics  and  in  part  on  historical  buying 
habits. 

OTA  took  the  GRI  forecasts  of  energy  use 
by  each  technology  category  (e.g..  gas  fur- 
naces) and  built  a  series  of  simple  models 
that  simulate  the  number  and  energy  effi- 
ciency of  each  technology  type  through 
time,  based  only  on  the  GRI  detailed  output 
data,  rather  than  the  economic  decisions 
tluit  influence  the  forecast.  Note  that  for 
two  categories — highway  vehicles  and  elec- 
tric utilities — we  felt  that  the  GRI  model  did 
not  have  adequate  detail  for  our  needs.  For 
hifhway  vehicles,  we  used  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory's  "Alternative  Motor  Fuel 
Use  Model"  (but  used  GRI's  oil  price  assump- 
tions for  consistency).  For  electric  utiltiies. 
we  built  our  own  model  using  detailed  data 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy's  En- 
ergy Information  Administration. 

We  total  all  the  energy  use  and  COj  emis- 
sions from  each  technology  and  sector.  This 
forms  the  basis  for  our  Base  case  forecsist 
that  emissions  will  be  approximately  50  per- 
cent above  today's  level  by  2015.  In  the  Base 
caee  (business  as  usual),  OTA  implicitly  as- 
sumes GRI's  economic  forecast  of  GNP 
growth  averaging  2.3  percent  per  year  and 
energy  price  increases  averaging  1.7  percent 
per  year  for  coal,  3.7  percent  per  year  for  oil, 
and  4.8  percent  per  year  for  natural  gas  over 
the  next  two  decades.  This  represents  a  rea- 
sonable future  picture  barring  major  changes 
in  energy  supply,  economic,  or  regulatory 
conditions. 

Then  we  estimate  the  effect  changes  in 
technology  (e.g..  more  efficient  gas  furnaces 
than  included  in  the  GRI  forecast)  or  policy 
ctianges  (e.g.,  forcing  coal-fired  plants  to  re- 
tire after  40  years  of  operation)  to  produce 
tvfo  alternate  cases:  "Moderate"  and 
"Tough."  Our  model,  for  the  most  part,  as- 
sumes the  same  level  of  "services"  as  the 
GRI  base  case.  In  alternative  scenarios.  CO2 
emissions  are  reduced,  for  example,  by  using 
more  efficient  furnaces,  switching  fuel,  or  in- 
sulating houses,  but  not  by  assuming  people 
keep  their  homes  at  lower  temperatures  in 
the  winter  or  warmer  in  the  summer  like 
they  currently  do.  In  a  few  cases,  most  nota- 
bly the  transportation  options,  all  "serv- 
ices" are  not  identical.  For  example,  one  of 
the  measures  that  we  include  is  to  reinstate 
a  65  mph  speed  limit.  Under  our  most  aggres- 
sive scenario,  we  assume  that  cars  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  they  are  today  (for 
either  economic  or  regulatory  reasons).  Both 


of  thesb  include  some  loss  of  convenience  to 
consumers,  but  the  "service"  (i.e.,  number  of 
miles  {raveled  in  reasonably  similar  cars  at 
highway  speeds)  remains  quite  similar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  permission  of  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  for  3  minutes  to 
make  a  brief  statement  and  that  his 
time  may  be  reserved  to  follow  imme- 
diately afterward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  it  is  my  understanding  I  have 
5  minutes  reserved  and  I  would  follow 
my  coil  league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator iE  correct.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
is  reserved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 


100  BELOW 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  matter  of  notification  for  the  benefit 
of  this  Chamber,  I  was  advised  today 
that  Prudhoe  Bay  had  an  all-time  low 
record  of  100  degrees  below  zero.  That 
is  not  the  purpose,  Mr.  President,  of 
my  comments  today. 


FORCING  OPEN  JAPAN'S  MAR- 
KETS—THE RESPONSIBILITY  IS 
ON  THE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  an  issue  I  have 
been  pursuing  for  more  than  5  years.  I 
brought  the  subject  of  Japan's  con- 
struction market  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  recent 
years.  I  bring  it  up  again  today  because 
we  have  reached  a  critical  juncture  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  on 
the  opening  of  their  market  to  free  and 
fair  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  con- 
struction market  is  larger  than  the 
United  States.  That  is  about  $50  billion 
bigger  than  ours,  every  year.  Their 
market  is  about  $470  billion  per  year, 
and  the  United  States  market  is  about 
$420  tdllion  per  year.  Few  people  realize 
this. 

Japanese  construction,  engineering 
and  architectural  firms  participate  in 
the  United  States  market  in  as  free  a 
way  as  possible.  They  learn  of  con- 
tracts, they  make  bids,  and  if  they  are 
the  best  in  skill  and  price,  they  win. 
Japanese  firms  often  win — on  average 
Japan  does  over  $2  billion  of  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  each  year. 

As  Is  the  case  in  many  sectors,  Amer- 
ican firms  face  unfair  barriers  and  mar- 
ket practices  when  they  attempt  to 
participate  in  the  Japanese  construc- 
tion market.  In  November  1989,  our 
Government,  under  the  findings  of  a 
section  301  trade  investigation,  deter- 
mined that  these  barriers  unquestion- 
ably exist. 
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Mr.  President,  America  is  built  on 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  we  wel- 
come competition  into  our  markets. 
We  do  not  like  to  resort  to  retaliation, 
and  do  not  do  it  frequently  or  lightly. 

This  being  the  case,  the  United 
States  has  been  in  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese  over  that  301  ruling  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  has  similarly 
been  in  review  talks  over  the  major 
projects  agreement— a  bilateral  ar- 
rangement between  our  Governments 
meant  to  provide  United  States  con- 
struction firms  special  treatment  on  14 
specific  projects  only — for  9  months. 

I  do  not  want  to  review  the  whole 
history  of  the  industry  talks  at  this 
time.  But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
our  Government,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  USTR  in  particu- 
lar, has  given  its  best  effort  to  opening 
this  market  and  they  have  not  met 
with  success. 

The  Congress  has  also  taken  a  stand 
on  this  issue.  During  the  last  session  I 
introduced  two  amendments  to  appro- 
priations bills  that  would  restrict 
Japan  from  our  public  works  market  if 
they  continue  to  restrict  us.  These 
amendments  have  been  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  today  is  that  the  Government 
has  not  undertaken  this  task  without 
the  input  of  industry.  I  have  had  a 
steady  stream  of  U.S.  construction 
firms  at  my  door  since  1987  when  I 
began  this  debate. 

I  told  these  industry  representatives 
time  after  time  that  I  would  help  fight 
their  battles,  and  keep  fighting  their 
battles  until  we  got  that  market  open. 
But  I  told  them  I  would  only  do  so  as 
long  as  they  were  behind  me. 

Mr.  President,  today  brings  the 
witching  hour.  The  culmination  of 
more  than  a  year's  negotiations  has  ar- 
rived. And  with  it  has  arrived  the  time 
that  industry  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Our  Government  will  go  up 
against  foreign  governments  to  ensure 
f^ee  markets  for  our  businesses,  but  it 
cannot  do  so  alone. 

y^en  U.S.  companies  run  up  against 
a  legitimate  trade  dilemma,  they  have 
recourse  in  their  government.  But  the 
support  firom  industry  cannot  stop  with 
threats  and  the  few  contracts  which 
are  thrown  our  way.  If  it  does,  the  good 
faith  negotiators  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  USTR,  and  the  allies 
here  in  Congress,  may  not  be  there 
again  to  fight  until  the  eleventh  hour 
and  then  back  down  and  come  home. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  for  our  in- 
dustry to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  AND  THE  SPEAK- 
ER OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  The 
Chair  announces  pursuant  to  section 
4(aXl)  of  I*ubllc  Law  101-499,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the   Senate   and   the   Speaker   of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Honorable  Llndy  Boggs  to 
the  Preservation  of  Jazz  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  DOMENICI]  for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domenici  per- 
taining to  the  Introduction  of  S.  401  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


COMMENDING  SEAN  D.  BERSELL 
FOR  HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  COUN- 
TRY, TO  NEW  MEXICO,  AND  TO 
THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  now  just  for  a  moment  to 
thank  a  current  member  of  my  staff, 
Sean  Bersell.  He  will  soon  be  leaving. 
In  fact,  tomorrow  will  be  his  last  day 
as  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  pleased,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
tell  the  Senate  that  while  he  served  us 
well,  and  I  think  he  did  and  became  an 
expert,  in  my  opinion,  on  matters  per- 
taining to  public  lands  and  to  our  na- 
tional parks,  he  will  soon  be  moving  on 
to  help  our  poeple  in  the  country  be- 
cause he  is  going  to  be  assistant  direc- 
tor for  legislative  affairs  for  the  U.S. 
Park  Service.  That  is  what  he  truly 
loves.  That  is  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Incidentally,  he  was  attracted  to 
that  here.  He  learned  about  it  and,  as 
he  has  said,  they  are  our  crown  jewels, 
those  national  parks.  I  am  pleased  this 
young  man  is  going  to  go  there  and 
serve  our  people  as  he  served  them 
through  the  Senate  in  my  office. 

Many  of  the  good  things  that  I  was 
able  to  do  in  the  last  4  or  5  years — a 
new  major  national  park  called 
Petroglyph  National  Park  and  many 
others — were  the  result  of  his  exper- 
tise, his  diligence  and  his  hard  work.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  passed  a  bill  that 
will  have  our  park  service  begin  to  in- 
ventory the  possible  preservation  of 
the  old  U.S.  Highway  66,  what  is  left  of 
it;  can  we  save  it  with  private  sector 
and  city  and  State  help  so  it  will  be 
there  for  all  generations?  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  excited  him. 

I  hate  to  see  him  leave  us.  He  is  a 
very  bright  young  man.  well  educated 
but,  most  important,  he  is  truly  dedi- 
cated to  this  kind  of  work. 

Sean  has  served  the  Senate  with  dis- 
tinction. His  presence  will  be  missed, 
not  only  by  me  and  his  fellow  staff 
members,  but  by  many  others  who 
have  come  to  depend  on  his  Insights, 
his  wit,  his  expertise. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  introduce 
Sean  to  public  lands  issues,  that  have 
ultimately  become  a  great  love  In  his 
life. 

Sean  came  to  my  office  trained  as  a 
lawyer.  But  I  think  he  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  with  the  words  of  James 
Bryce,  "America's  national  parks  will 


ultimately  contribute  more  to  the 
moral  strength  of  the  Nation  than  all 
the  law  libraries  in  the  land." 

Sean  recognized  that  national  parks, 
in  fact,  are  national  museums.  That 
they  improve  the  health  and  sanity  of 
man,  they  provide  a  point  in  which  to 
observe  nature's  continuing  evolution; 
for  future  generations  to  know  historic 
landmarks  as  they  were  when  history 
marked  them;  for  those  living  on  a 
crowded  planet  to  have  resort  to  the 
grandeur  and  peace  of  nature. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  have  much 
to  thank  Sean  for:  Route  66,  El 
Malpais,  the  Georgia  O'Keefe  study, 
and  much  more  Including  his  most  re- 
cent and  most  significant  contribu- 
tion—the Petroglyph  National  Monu- 
ment. 

The  Petroglyph  National  Monument 
embodies  what  can  be  found  nowhere 
else — it  portrays  history,  a  way  of  life, 
the  primitive  experience,  and  the  early 
environment  of  an  extinct  culture;  an 
extinct  people. 

No,  there  is  nothing  more  American 
than  our  national  parks.  They  are,  in- 
deed, an  expression  of  the  highest  in 
our  American  code  of  government — 
equality  for  all.  Sean  goes  on,  now,  to 
ensure  the  preservation  and  accessibil- 
ity of  our  Nation's  treasures;  to  protect 
the  kind  of  America  we  have,  and  want 
to  have,  and  the  kind  of  people  we  are 
likely  to  become. 

As  Sean  joins  one  of  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  public  service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  my  thoughts  and  my 
thanks  go  with  him. 

If  I  have  any  time  remaining,  I  yield 
it  back,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  seeking  recognition 
at  this  time?  In  my  capacity  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Virginia,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  nuijority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  under 
the  same  conditions  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DESERT  STORM  PARENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
in  S-407  we  had  an  excellent  briefing  on 
Desert  Storm  by  Secretary  Cheney  and 
General  Powell.  As  we  all  know,  they 
will  be  departing  shortly  for  the  gulf 
region  to  make  a  firsthand  assessment 
of  the  situation  for  the  President. 

Obviously,  much  of  what  we  were 
told  in  the  briefing  yesterday  was  clas- 
sifled  and  cannot  be  discussed  here  on 
the  floor.  But  one  subject  was  raised 
that,  clearly,  is  not  classified  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  Senators,  since  it  could  at  some 
point  become  the  focus  of  floor  action, 
and  that  is  the  subject  of  the  policy  of 
parents  serving  with  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Desert  Storm. 

It  is  an  important  subject.  Certainly 
those  who  are  urging  that  we  recon- 
sider our  current  policy  are  doing  so 
with  the  best  of  motives. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  characterize 
comments  by  General  Powell — sec- 
onded by  Secretary  Cheney — as  a 
strong  and  heartfelt  defense  of  existing 
Pentagon  policy  in  this  area,  a  policy 
which  says,  in  effect,  that  parents — 
whether  one  parent  from  a  couple,  both 
parents  from  a  couple,  or  single  par- 
ents— are  all  considered  available  for 
service  in  Desert  Shield.  Rather  than 
try  to  duplicate  General  Powell's  com- 
ments, I  instead  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  he  and  Secretary  Cheney 
sent  yesterday  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  explaining  the  policy 
and  urging  that  it  not  be  changed,  par- 
ticularly at  this  point  in  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC,  February  7.  1991. 
Hon.  George  MrrcHEtL, 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mftchell:  One  of  the  mat- 
ters raised  In  the  session  we  had  with  the 
Senate  yesterday  was  a  proposed  resolution 
ezpressingr  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
take  Immediate  action  to  ensure  that  no  sin- 
gle parents  or  military  couples  with  children 
serve  in  the  Desert  Storm  theater  of  oper- 
ations. We  both  stated  that  we  were  strongly 
oppofled  to  such  a  resolution  and  to  the  pol- 
icy it  encourages.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  more  fully  the  rea- 
sons for  our  opposition  to  the  policy  and  to 
the  draft  resolution  prepared  by  Senator 
Heinz.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  join  us  in 
strongly  opposing  any  such  policy. 

The  military  is  a  profession  of  arms  that 
ultimately  exists  for  a  single  purpose:  to  do 
battle  when  called  upon  by  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States.  Every  dollar  we  spend. 
every  action  we  take,  and  every  policy  we 
adopt  must  and  should  support  that  purpose. 
All  members  of  that  profession  of  arms  serv- 
ing today  are  volunteers.  They  understand 
that  when  they  volunteered  to  serve,  they 
tne\y  assumed  the  duty  and  obligation  to 


place  themselves  in  harm's  way  when  called 
upon  to  do  80.  That  shared  obligation  is  cru- 
cial to  the  unit  cohesion  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  combat  capability. 

TTiat  understanding  and  obligation  is  held 
equally  by  the  single  parents  and  military 
couples  now  serving  around  the  world.  In- 
clufling:  in  the  Desert  Storm  theater.  Their 
exposure  to  the  risks  inherent  in  military 
service  is  not  new.  Years  ago.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  made  the  considered  policy 
choice  not  to  treat  single  parents  and  mili- 
tary couples  as  second  class  citizens,  and  to 
allow  them  to  serve  anywhere  in  the  world, 
in  very  type  of  unit,  and  in  any  position.  For 
decades,  single  parents  and  military  couples 
have  been  serving  well  and  honorably  in 
places  like  Korea  and  Europe,  places  where 
the  possibility  of  sudden  and  lethal  combat 
was  very  real.  They  served  in  Operation  Ur- 
gent Fury  in  Granada  and  in  Operation  Just 
Caase  in  Panama.  Their  service  and  con- 
trihution.  including  their  service  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  policy 
chodce. 

We  are  and  have  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  military  families,  includ- 
ing the  special  needs  of  our  single  parents 
and  military  couples.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  a  longstanding  policy  of  requiring  every 
single  parent  and  military  couple  to  main- 
tain a  current  family  care  plan  to  ensure 
that  their  children  are  cared  for  when  the 
parent  or  parents  deploy.  That  policy  is 
working  well.  Our  single  parents  and  mili- 
tary couples  across  the  board  have  been 
meeting  their  obligations  both  as  members 
of  ttie  military  and  as  parents. 

In  our  view,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
particularly  while  we  are  engaged  in  combat, 
to  reverse  our  longstanding  policy  that  sin- 
gle parents  and  military  couples  are  fully 
deployable  and  available  for  assignment  any- 
where in  the  world.  Requiring  their  redeploy- 
ment from  the  Desert  Storm  theater  now 
would  weaken  our  combat  capability  by  re- 
moving key  personnel  from  our  deployed 
units  and  by  undermining  unit  cohesion  and 
esprit  de  crops.  It  would  also  break  faith 
with  our  single  parents  and  military  couples 
and  with  their  comrades  who  depend  on  them 
every  day. 

We  understand  and  appreciate  your  con- 
cern. We  share  that  concern,  not  only  for  our 
slnfle  parents  and  military  couples,  but  for 
every  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  is 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  We  urge 
you,  however,  not  to  allow  that  concern  to 
lead  you  and  your  fellow  Senators  to  call  for 
a  policy  that,  in  our  view,  would  be  both  un- 
warranted and  unwise. 
Sincerely, 

DICK  CHENEY. 

(Secretary  of  Defense. 
COLIN  L.  POWELL. 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Personally,  I  find  their 
argfuments  persuasive,  and  I  would  in- 
tend to  oppose  any  effort  to  revisit  the 
policy  now,  or  to  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  do  so.  I  certainly  do  believe 
that  all  Senators,  especially  those  who 
did  not  hear  General  Powell  yesterday, 
should  carefully  read  their  letter  be- 
fore making  their  own  decision  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a.  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiE- 
GLI).  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
320 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanliTious  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  8.  S.  320,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  at  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
withdraw  the  motion  to  proceed  to  Cal- 
endar No.  8,  S.  320. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  state  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators  that  the 
Export!  Administration  reauthorization 
bill,  which  Is  S.  320,  will  therefore  be 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  on 
Tuesday,  February  19,  at  3  p.m. 

That  is  the  date  that  we  return  from 
the  forthcoming  Presidents  Day  work 
period.  There  is  no  agreement  on  time 
or  amendments.  So  it  is  possible  that 
amendments  will  be  offered.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  both  will  occur  on  that  day. 
That  10  not  possible  to  foresee  now.  We 
will  just  be  on  the  bill,  and  proceed 
from  there  until  we  complete  action  on 
the  bill. 

I  will  have  a  further  statement  later 
today  on  matters  that  we  hope  to  take 
up  during  the  period  following  our  re- 
turn on  February  19. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   MCCAIN.    Mr.    President,   I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  In  morning  business. 


The 
pro- 
ask 
for 


BARRY  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
many  lessons  we  will  learn  from  our 
experiences  in  the  gulf  war,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  one  lesson, 
in  particular,  that  the  war  has 
reaffirmed.  Charles  de  Gaulle  stated  it 
succinctly:  "Nothing  great  will  ever  be 
achieved  without  great  men." 

Americans  rightly  take  great  pride  in 
the  brave  and  able  men  and  women  who 
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are  servlng^  us  so  well  In  this  crisis.  We 
also  take  enormous  satisfaction  from 
the  superb  combat  performance  of  our 
technologry  and  weapons.  Many  of  these 
systems  have  never  been  used  in  anger. 
Many  were  the  subject  of  heavy,  orga- 
nized criticism  before  their  value  be- 
came clear  to  the  entire  world.  In 
many  instances,  their  very  existence  is 
owed  to  the  support  and  good  judgment 
of  a  few  public  officials  who  regarded 
the  defense  of  this  country  as  their 
greatest  responsibility.  As  I,  like  oth- 
ers, watched  with  amazement  the  ex- 
ceptional performance  of  the  Patriot 
missile,  I  was  reminded  of  the  Patriot 
who  was  such  an  able  advocate  of  that 
system,  and  who  served  so  honorably  in 
this  institution. 

When  I  recall  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water's  long  and  distinguished  career.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  best  examples  of 
public  service.  A  great  man's  biography 
is  marked  by  consistency,  integrity 
and  lasting  achievement.  Barry  Gold- 
water  is  such  a  man.  His  principles  are 
his  faith,  and  he  has  served  them  all  of 
his  life. 

The  changes  in  political  attitudes 
that  occur  regularly  in  history  may 
weaken  the  resolve  of  ordinary  states- 
men. But  extraordinary  statesmen,  of 
the  statute  of  Barry  Goldwater,  do  not 
let  the  vagaries  of  public  life  impair 
their  vision  or  weaken  their  heart.  As 
a  keen  judge  of  character  once  ob- 
served about  another  great  statesman, 
Henry  Jackson:  "Extraordinary  states- 
men keep  faith  with  their  principles. 
And  keeping  faith  is  what — Barry  Gold- 
water  is— all  about." 

The  arsenal  of  American  power  that 
now  forcefully  defends  the  interests  of 
America  and  our  allies  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is,  in  no  small  measure,  a  con- 
sequence of  Barry  Goldwater's  staunch 
support  for  an  American  defense  second 
to  none. 

No  one  has  ever  been  more  vigilajit  in 
the  defense  of  our  cherished  values  and 
fl^edoms  than  Senator  Goldwater.  But 
he  was  no  more  an  idealist,  than  he 
was  a  realist.  He  served  American 
ideals  so  effectively,  because  he  sought 
the  means  to  defend  and  promote  those 
ideals  with  hard,  practical  assessments 
of  the  facts  and  niunbers,  of  the  neces- 
sities and  the  possibilities. 

Perhaps,  Barry  Goldwater's  greatest 
and  most  lasting  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  his  country  was  the  Armed 
Services  Reorganization  Act.  Only  he 
had  the  stature  to  undertake  this  enor- 
mous reform  of  our  military  bureauc- 
racy. Now,  as  we  note  with  astonish- 
ment and  gratitude  the  absence  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  of  the  chain-of- 
command  and  service  rivalry  problems 
that  dogged  the  military  for  years,  we 
can  thank  Barry  Goldwater. 

The  legacy  of  his  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  includes 
his  ardent  advocacy  of  the  Patriot  that 
has  spared  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel  and  our 
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troops  from  much  of  the  indiscriminate 
terror  of  the  Scud  missile. 

But  Barry  Goldwater's  determined 
support  for  the  most  capable  American 
defense  systems  was  not  limited  to  the 
Patriot.  He  was  a  champion  of  the 
Maverick  and  Hellfire  missiles,  the 
best  tank  killers  in  our  arsenals.  Under 
heavy  criticism,  he  steadfastly  de- 
fended and  promoted  the  F-18,  and 
thanks  to  his  efforts  the  F-18  is  now 
one  of  the  Navy's  most  reliable  tactical 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  the  fulfillment  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm's  objectives  de- 
pends on  a  great  many  weapons  that 
Barry  Goldwater  worked  so  hard  to  se- 
cure for  his  country.  But  let  us  not 
mistake  his  advocacy  of  these  weapons 
for  a  blind  support  of  weapons  systems 
in  general.  If  Barry  Goldwater  did  not 
believe  that  a  system  could  perform  its 
mission  or  if  its  worth  exceeded  its 
price,  Barry  Goldwater  would  not  sup- 
port that  system. 

The  performance  of  the  AH-64 
Apache  helicopter  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  has  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Yet  when  the  Apache  was  scheduled  to 
be  developed — in  Mesa,  AZ — the  Army 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  request  for 
96  fewer  helicopters  at  an  increased 
cost  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Despite  Arizona's  obvious  interest  in 
developing  the  Apache,  Barry  Gold- 
water  said  no.  He  recognized  that  the 
program  was  poorly  managed  and  he 
terminated  funding  for  the  Apache  in 
the  Senate  markup. 

But  as  the  Senate  bill,  absent  fund- 
ing for  the  Apache,  was  on  its  way  to 
conference  with  the  House,  something 
unusual  happened.  The  Army  and  the 
contractor  got  serious  about  refining 
the  Apache  £tnd  reducing  the  cost.  The 
demand  for  an  additional  X500  niillion 
was  withdrawn.  The  Apache  then 
earned  the  firm  support  of  Barry  Gold- 
water.  And  the  Army  now  has  the  fin- 
est attack  helicopter  in  the  world  per- 
forming brilliantly  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  mention 
one  other  example  of  Barry  Gold- 
water's  invaluable  contribution  to  our 
efforts  in  the  gulf.  The  development  of 
the  M-1  tank,  when  it  was  still  known 
as  the  XM-1,  was  another  program 
under  heavy  fire  from  defense  critics. 
Barry  Goldwater  held  a  special  hearing 
to  establish  whether  or  not  the  M-1  de- 
served to  be  Included  in  America's  de- 
fense. 

Barry  Goldwater  listened  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  critics.  And  he  listened 
to  the  testimony  of  the  generals.  But 
he  also  wanted  to  hear  firom  the  ser- 
geants, the  men  whose  missions  and 
lives  would  depend  on  the  M-1.  He 
asked  them  directly:  "If  you  were  to  go 
into  combat  today  which  tank  would 
you  want?"  When  he  heard  the  ser- 
geants reply  that  they  would,  without 
question,  want  the  M-1,  Barry  Gold- 
water  made  certain  that  the  U.S.  Army 
had  the  M-1  tank.  And  if  our  forces 


must  engage  Iraqi  forces  on  the 
ground,  they  will  be  fighting  with  the 
most  capable  tank  that  has  ever  been 
produced.  We  will  be  glad  that  Barry 
Goldwater  listened  to  the  sergeants. 

I  doubt  that  Barry  Goldwater  is 
much  impressed  by  testimonials.  I  sus- 
pect that  were  he  here,  I  would  be 
treated  to  another  display  of  his  well- 
earned  reputation  for  candor.  But  I 
thought  it  proper  to  reserve  some  of 
our  gratitude  for  the  exceptionally  low 
number  of  casualties  inflicted  thus  far 
on  American  forces  in  the  gulf,  for 
Barry  Goldwater.  More  than  most,  he 
is  responsible  for  the  technology  and 
equipment  that  have  served  so  well  to 
keep  those  numbers  low. 

And  when  this  conflict  is  finally  con- 
cluded, when  we  begin  to  give  well-de- 
served thanks  to  our  Armed  Forces,  to 
our  President,  and  to  the  other  leaders 
of  our  Government,  let  us  also  give 
thanks  to  a  man  whose  contribution  to 
this  moment  was  as  great  as  anyone's. 
Let  us  thank  Barry  Goldwater,  one  of 
the  finest  patriots  I  have  ever  had  the 
honor  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


PRESIDENT  RONALD  REAGAN'S 
BOTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  voice  of  congratula- 
tions to  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  on  the  celebration  of  his  80th 
birthday.  This  is  a  hallmark  in  his  life. 
It  comes  after  his  departure  from  the 
Presidency  2  years  ago  where  he  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  America 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  In 
foreign  policy,  he,  along  with  President 
Bush,  during  the  8  years  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  administration,  led  to  the  rearm- 
ing of  America,  which  has  enabled  our 
great  country  to  project  strength  and 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  way 
which  is  unprecedented  in  American 
history.  I  recall  a  famous  comment  he 
made  on  the  arms  race  remarking  that 
the  Soviets  liked  the  arms  race  as  long 
as  they  were  the  only  ones  in  it.  How- 
ever, as  he  took  the  lead  in  rearming 
America,  the  Soviets  quickly  learned 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  arms 
race.  The  consequence  was  arms  reduc- 
tion, where  President  Reagan  was  an 
international  leader,  leading  to  the 
INF  Treaty  and  enormous  progress  on  a 
strategic  arms  reduction  treaty,  which 
is  as  yet  incomplete. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  he  changed 
the  contour  of  the  American  economy 
in  a  number  of  significant  wajrs.  He 
presided  over  6  years  of  unparalleled 
economic  expansion  fi*om  1982  through 
the  end  of  his  term.  He  had  nuule  enor- 
mous strides  in  transforming  domestic 
spending  priorities  by  supporting  only 
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those  programs  which  were  of  real  ne- 
cessity and  usefulness. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  of 
congratulations  to  those  who  are  salut- 
ing President  Reagan  on  his  80th  birth- 
day. 

On  a  personal  note,  the  President  was 
elected  in  1980.  the  same  year  that  this 
Senator  was  elected,  the  same  year 
that  the  dlstinjruished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer was  elected.  The  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer,  not  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  our  party,  was  not  included 
among  the  16  Republican  Senators  who 
were  invited  for  a  number  of  unique  so- 
cial occasions  for  the  class  of  1980.  Con- 
sidering my  lofty  seniority  with  that 
group  of  16.  being  16th,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fairness  of  the  alphabet  over 
which  none  of  us  has  any  control,  then 
Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  des- 
ignated this  Senator  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  class  of  1980.  That  always  posi- 
tioned me  at  the  President's  left,  where 
I  had  a  chance  to  get  to  know  him  just 
a  little  bit  better. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  add  my  voice  in 
congratulations  to  President  Reagan 
on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Seymour  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  404  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
LlEBERMAN).   The   Clerk   will    call 
roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 

(Mr. 
the 


to 


PROTECTION  FOR  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  earlier 
this  afternoon  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comn\ittee  passed  out  of  committee 
unanimously  signiflcant  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  Persian 
Gulf  war  veterans.  This  is  part  of  a 
continuing  bipartisan  effort  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  to   provide   appropriate    protec- 


tions for  those  who  are  in  the  military 
service  and  to  provide  for  appropriate 
benefits  for  them  once  they  leave  the 
military  service. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  was  designated  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  a  committee 
on  which  I  have  served  for  the  past  10 
years.  Today,  working  with  the  acting 
chairman.  Senator  DeConcini,  the  leg- 
islation was  passed  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  legislation  was  earlier  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cranston  who  is  un- 
able to  be  with  us  at  the  present  time 
due  to  medical  problems. 

The  legislation  passed  out  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  will  supple- 
ment other  legislation  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  in  the  Senate  such  as 
House  Resolution  555,  identical  with 
Senate  bill  330.  This  legislation  con- 
tains a  number  of  very  important  pro- 
visions to  protect  veterans  who  are 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

For  example,  the  pending  legislation, 
which  is  broadly  cosponsored  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  would  provide  a  stay, 
postponement,  or  suspension  of  any 
tax,  fine,  penalty,  insurance  premium, 
or  other  obligation  or  liability  for  any 
purpose  in  the  military  service — and 
any  failure  to  act  on  any  of  those  items 
should  not  provide  the  basis  for  affect- 
ing existing  or  future  credit  ratings. 

That  legislation  would  further  pro- 
vide for  the  suspension,  upon  written 
request,  of  premium  payments  on  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance  coverage 
and  a  wide  variety  of  items  to  protect 
the  American  service  man  and  woman. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  this 
afternoon  passed  out  legislation  which 
would  provide  employment  benefits 
upon  returning  to  the  United  States; 
would  provide  an  increase  in  life  insur- 
ance coverage  to  $100,000,  and  would 
provide  an  additional  payment  of  some 
$50,000  under  the  cxirrent  language  of 
the  legislation  as  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Warner  for  service  personnel  who 
die  or  are  killed  in  a  period  from  Au- 
gust 1,  1990,  until  that  legislation  is 
passed. 

But  I  think  this  action  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  President, 
is  of  such  significant  importance  that 
it  ought  to  be  noted  by  the  American 
people  at  the  earliest  practical  date. 
Therefore,  I  make  this  very  brief  report 
on  the  action  which  was  taken  by  our 
committee  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  386— VETERANS  BENEFITS 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  comments  which  I  just 
made  concerning  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Veterans'  Committee  and  the 
fact  there  is  no  one  else  on  the  floor,  I 
might  just  take  a  few  moments  to  am- 
plify on  what  Senate  bill  386,  passed  by 
the  Veterans'  Committee,  provides  so 
that  the  public  may  be  informed  about 
it  at  this  early  time. 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  vet- 
erans and  spouses  of  veterans  with 
service  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  the  VA  Pension 
Program. 

Second,  It  makes  applicable  to  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  veterans  a  presumption 
for  the  puriKJse  of  receiving  VA  medi- 
cal care  for  those  who  develop  an  ac- 
tive psychosis  within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  military 
service  that,  Included  service  during  a 
period  of  war. 

Next.  It  provides  Persian  Gulf  war 
veterams  with  the  same  eligibility  for 
medicines  from  the  VA  that  other  war- 
time veterans  have  when  they  are  re- 
ceiving additional  VA  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  or  in- 
creased VA  nonservlce-connected  dis- 
abilltj  pension  by  reason  of  being  per- 
manently housebound  or  In  need  of  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance. 

The  proposed  legislation  passed  out 
of  coifunittee  further  provides  for  ex- 
tended entitlement  to  VA  readjust- 
ment counseling  through  VA  vet  cen- 
ters to  post- Vietnam-era  veterans  who 
served  in  active  duty  in  an  area  at  a 
time  when  hostilities  occurred  in  that 
area. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  pro- 
vides that  notwithstanding  the  require- 
ment that  claims  for  reimbursement 
for  burial  payments  from  the  VA  be 
filed  within  2  years  after  the  burial  of 
the  veteran,  a  claim  for  reimbursement 
for  burial  payments  in  the  case  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  who  died 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  may 
be  filed  within  2  years  after  that  date 
of  enactment. 

It  further  provides  for  a  veterans  ad- 
visory committee  on  education  to  be 
formed  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  include  a  representative  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  veterans. 

It  further  provides  for  eligibility  of 
VA  housing  loan  benefits  to  veterans 
who  served  on  active  duty  at  any  time 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  whose 
total  service  was  for  90  days  or  more, 
provided  that  those  veterans  meet  the 
minimum  active  duty  service  require- 
ments. 

It  next  provides  for  the  requirement 
that  employers  take  affirmative  steps 
to  proivlde  necessary  retraining  for  the 
persons  being  reinstated  to  employ- 
ment tmder  the  veterans  reemployment 
rights  law. 

It  further  provides  a  requirement 
that  employers  make  reasonable  ac- 
commodation   for    disabled    reservists 
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being  reinstated  under  the  veterans  re- 
serve laws. 

Further,  there  is  a  provision  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  employ  retired  Federal  health 
care  specialists  without  their  retire- 
ment annuities  being  reduced  and  also 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  establishment  of  an  infor- 
mation and  referral  system  in  the  form 
of  a  VA  staff  toll-free  number  to  pro- 
vide information  to  veterans  and  fam- 
ily members  of  active  duty  service  per- 
sonnel. 

These  provisions,  I  think,  are  very 
significant,  and  it  is  anticipated  they 
will  reach  the  floor  for  action  shortly 
after  the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Chair,  yield  the 
floor,  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PERSIAN  GULF  MANPOWER 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  United  States  abandoned  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  20  years  ago.  our 
military  moved  to  a  volunteer  Armed 
Forces  system,  relying  on  the  recruit- 
ment of  men  and  women  who  agreed  to 
serve  for  a  fixed  term  of  years. 

What  Americans  did  not  fully  realize 
until  very  recently  is  that  a  central 
element  of  the  volunteer  force  struc- 
ture is  its  dependence  on  an  Active  Re- 
serve Force  in  time  of  war. 

The  Defense  Department  evolved  the 
combined  force  structure  of  full-time 
and  Reserve  Forces  during  the  decade 
of  the  seventies.  But  what  it  never  de- 
veloped was  any  comparably  well-con- 
ceived system  to  cope  with  the  disloca- 
tion that  prolonged  active  service 
would  cause  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  affected. 

The  Persian  Gulf  deployment  of 
troops  and  reservists  has  made  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  family  support  system 
glaringly  obvious. 

Families  of  activated  reservists  en- 
counter a  wide  range  of  dislocations, 
ranging  ft-om  the  immediate  reduction 
in  income  to  the  absence  of  health  in- 
surance coverage. 

Families  where  both  parents  have 
been  called  up  face  the  immediate 
problem  of  care  for  children.  Spouses 
who  are  forced  to  take  a  job  when  their 
partner  is  called  up  face  the  need  for 
day  care.  When  private-sector  employ- 
ment is  suspended  health  insurance 
benefits  for  families  are  sometimes 
suspended  as  well. 

In  short,  the  planning  and  budgeting 
that  a  family  has  done  can  be  thrown 


into  total  chaos  when  a  reservist  is  ac- 
tivated for  a  long  period. 

Similarly,  overseas  duty  results  in 
many  of  our  full-time  military  spouses 
being  faced  with  comparable  problems. 
The  laws  now  on  the  books  which  are 
designed  to  protect  military  families 
against  the  contingencies  that  can 
arise  as  a  result  of  active  duty  are  in 
urgent  need  of  updating. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act,  for  instance,  is  a  statute  which 
was  first  enacted  in  1940,  also  during 
time  of  war,  to  protect  persons  called 
to  active  military  duty  against  a  range 
of  civil  liabilities. 

That  law  was  modified  in  the  1972, 
but  has  not  been  updated  since. 

Its  protection  for  families  against 
eviction  from  rentals  is  limited  to 
rentals  of  $150  or  less  per  month.  There 
are  very  few  apartments  or  rental 
homes  today  at  that  price. 

The  law  does  not  reach  the  situation 
of  many  reservists  with  respect  to 
their  health  insurance  coverage. 

The  law  does  not  take  account  of  the 
vast  shift  in  the  work  force  that  has 
occurred  since  1972,  where  more  than 
half  the  mothers  of  school-age  children 
are  in  the  work  force  and  child  care  has 
become  a  crucial  problem  for  many  of 
them. 

The  lack  of  a  reasonable  support 
structure  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
beginning  of  active  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  are  now  taking  action 
on  a  variety  of  measures  designed  to 
meet  those  needs. 

First,  for  the  families  of  both  full- 
time  and  reservist  forces,  we  should 
allow  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
grants  to  child  care  providers  or  fami- 
lies to  help  cover  the  costs  of  child 
care. 

Additionally,  the  Department  should 
be  authorized  to  provide  grants  to  non- 
profit organizations  which  provide  fam- 
ily support,  services  for  military  fami- 
lies. 

Today,  those  nonprofit  organizations, 
most  conspicuously  those  activated  by 
the  national  veterans'  organizations, 
are  facing  enormously  increased  de- 
mands for  their  help. 

Families  call  needing  some  way  to 
deal  with  auto  payments  or  utility 
bills;  some  face  medical  emergencies; 
others  have  trouble  fsuiing  the  stress  on 
children  when  a  parent  is  away  and  the 
other  parent  suddenly  has  a  greatly  in- 
creased workload. 

These  organizations  need  help  to  pro- 
vide the  services  they  are  now  strug- 
gling to  organize.  They  are  a  tested 
channel  for  getting  support  to  families 
promptly  and  efficiently.  The  volun- 
teers who  provide  much  of  their  staff 
are  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  mili- 
tary families.  All  they  need  are  the  re- 
sources. 

By  authorizing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  make  those  resources  avail- 
able.   Congress    can    ensure    that    our 


military  families  get  the  services  they 
need  when  they  need  them. 

Congress  will  also  quickly  review  the 
health  insurance  needs  of  the  families 
left  behind.  This  is  a  critical  area  in 
which  swift  action  is  essential. 

Some  reservist  families  live  in  areas 
where  CHAMPUS  benefits,  the  health 
coverage  provided  automatically 
through  the  military  medical  system, 
are  not  readily  available.  For  them  at 
least.  Defense  Department  payment  of 
private  insurance  premiums  to  main- 
tain policies  in  force  is  essential. 

Requiring  the  reinstatement  of  cov- 
erage, with  no  waiting  period  or  other 
test,  is  equally  essential.  We  require 
employers,  by  law,  to  preserve  the  jobs 
of  reservists  called  to  active  duty.  An 
equally  important  element  of  that  pro- 
tection today  is  to  ensure  the  rein- 
statement of  health  coverage  along 
with  employment. 

The  intent  of  the  law  that  protects 
reservists  jobs  is  to  ensure  that  no 
American  who  responds  to  the  Nation's 
call  is  penalized  for  that  service.  As  a 
central  element  of  that  intention,  the 
preservation  of  health  coverage  for 
families  and  reservists  themselves  is 
essential. 

Congress  has  already  taken  action  to 
ensure  that  those  serving  in  the  gulf 
have  adequate  time  to  fulfill  their  tax 
liabilities  without  penalty.  They  will 
receive  interest  on  any  tax  refunds 
which  are  delayed  because  of  their 
service. 

But  in  addition.  Congress  will  take 
up  related  tax  matters  to  relieve  those 
serving  of  the  potential  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  their  service. 

Imminent  danger  pay  and  hostile  fire 
pay  have  not  been  increased  since  1985. 
The  value  of  that  pay  should  be  up- 
graded to  take  account  of  inflation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Current  law  exempts  all  combat  pay 
for  enlisted  personnel  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone  and  X500  per  month  of  pay  for 
officers.  We  should  review  the  officers' 
exemption  with  a  view  to  revising  it. 

Current  law  limits  the  ability  of  tax- 
payers to  dip  into  tax-sheltered  IRA 
savings  accounts.  But  in  light  of  the 
emergencies  that  many  military  fami- 
lies may  face,  an  exemption  for  those 
serving  from  this  prohibition  may  well 
be  warranted. 

Unlike  career  military  personnel,  re- 
servists called  to  duty  face  disruption 
of  their  accrued  pension  benefits.  We 
will  review  the  justification  for  allow- 
ing such  a  disruption. 

Nothing  that  any  Congress  or  Gov- 
ernment department  does  can  ever 
fully  repay  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  at  risk  of  their  lives  or  the  fami- 
lies who  endure  months  of  separation 
and  anxiety  on  top  of  the  practical  dis- 
ruptions to  their  lives. 

But  to  the  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment which  calls  them  to  serve  can  re- 
duce some  of  the  disruption,  we  ought 
to  take  those  steps.  That  is  the  imme- 
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diate  priority  facingr  this  Congress.  We 
will  act  on  these  proposals  very  short- 
ly. 


J  Ml 


THE  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS' 
CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
prepared  remarks,  I  referred  to  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  and. 
as  Senators  will  recall,  we  attempted 
to  bring  that  to  completion  in  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  but  were  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  our  inability  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

During  the  discussion  on  that  matter 
which  occurred  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Heinz  objected  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  because  he  wanted  to 
offer  his  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  and 
Senator  Heinz  and  I  engaged  in  a  dis- 
cuBSlon  about  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Dick  Cheney,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  Powell,  with  respect  to 
the  Heinz  resolution. 

We  both  attended  a  meeting  at  which 
Secretary  Cheney  and  General  Powell 
had  made  comments  on  this,  and  I  in- 
terpreted their  remarks  to  be  opposi- 
tion to  Senator  Heinz*  resolution.  He 
Interpreted  their  remarks  differently.  I 
sugrgested  then  that  the  best  thing  to 
do.  rather  than  either  have  us  inter- 
preting what  someone  else  said,  would 
be  to  ask  Secretary  Cheney  and  Gen- 
eral Powell  to  state  their  views  for 
themselves  In  writing.  They  have  now 
done  so.  They  have  provided  me  with  a 
letter,  copies  of  which  have  been  pro- 
vided to  Senator  Dole  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  letter 
be  placed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC,  February  7,  1991. 
Hon.  Georoe  MrrcHELL. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mptchell:  One  of  the  mat- 
ters raised  in  the  session  we  had  with  the 
Senate  yesterday  was  a  proposed  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
take  immediate  action  to  ensure  that  no  sin- 
gle parents  or  military  couples  with  children 
serve  in  the  Desert  Storm  theater  of  oper- 
ations. We  both  stated  that  we  were  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  resolution  and  to  the  pol- 
icy it  encourages.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  more  fully  the  rea- 
sons for  our  oroositlon  to  the  policy  and  to 
the  draft  resolution  prepared  by  Senator 
Helns.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  join  us  In 
strongly  opposing  any  such  policy. 

The  military  is  a  profession  of  arms  that 
ultimately  exists  for  a  single  purpose;  to  do 
tattle  when  called  upon  by  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States.  E^rery  dollar  we  spend, 
every  action  we  take,  and  every  policy  we 
adopt  must  and  should  support  that  purpose. 
All  members  of  that  profession  of  arms  serv- 
ing today  are  volunteers.  They  understand 
that  when  they  volunteered  to  serve,  they 
freely  assumed  the  duty  and  obligation  to 
place  themselves  in  harm's  way  when  called 


upon  to  do  so.  That  shared  obligation  Is  cru- 
cial to  the  unit  cohesion  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  combat  capability. 

That  understanding  and  obligation  is  held 
equally  by  the  single  parents  and  military 
cottples  now  serving  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding in  the  Desert  Storm  theater.  Their 
exposure  to  the  risks  Inherent  In  military 
service  is  not  new.  Years  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  made  the  considered  policy 
choice  not  to  treat  single  parents  and  mili- 
tary couples  as  second  class  citizens,  and  to 
allow  them  to  serve  anywhere  in  the  world, 
in  every  type  of  unit,  and  in  any  position. 
For  decades,  single  parents  and  military  cou- 
ples have  been  serving  well  and  honorably  in 
places  like  Korea  and  Europe,  places  where 
the  possibility  of  sudden  and  lethal  combat 
wa«  very  real.  They  served  in  Operation  Ur- 
gent Fury  in  Grenada  and  in  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama.  Their  service  and  con- 
tributions, including  their  service  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  policy 
choice. 

We  are  and  have  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  military  families,  includ- 
ing the  special  needs  of  our  single  parents 
and  military  couples.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  a  longstanding  policy  of  requiring  every 
single  parent  and  military  couple  to  main- 
tain a  current  family  care  plan  to  ensure 
that  their  children  are  cared  for  when  the 
parent  or  parents  deploy.  That  policy  is 
working  well.  Our  single  parents  and  mili- 
tary couples  across  the  board  have  been 
meeting  their  obligations  both  as  members 
of  the  military  and  as  parents. 

IB  our  view,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
particularly  while  we  are  engaged  in  combat, 
to  reverse  our  longstanding  policy  that  sin- 
gle parents  and  the  military  couples  are 
fully  deployable  and  available  for  assign- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world.  Requiring  their 
redeployment  from  the  Desert  Storm  theater 
now  would  weaken  our  combat  capability  by 
removing  key  personnel  from  our  deployed 
units  and  by  undermining  unit  cohesion  and 
esprit  de  corps.  It  would  also  break  faith 
with  our  single  parents  and  military  couples 
and  with  their  comrades  who  depend  on  them 
every  day. 

We  understand  and  appreciate  your  con- 
cert). We  share  that  concern,  not  ony  for  our 
single  parents  and  military  couples,  but  for 
every  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  is 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  We  urge 
you.  however,  not  to  allow  that  concern  to 
lead  you  and  your  fellow  Senators  to  call  for 
a  policy  that,  in  our  view,  would  be  both  un- 
warranted and  unwise. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Cheney, 

I  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Colin  L.  Powell, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  specifically  refers  to  Senator 
Hejnz'  resolution  by  name  and  specifi- 
cally opposes  that  resolution. 

I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators so  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  this  arising  out  of  the 
colloquy  yesterday.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  state  in  unmistakable 
terms  their  opposition  to  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Obviously,  each  Senator  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  his  or  her 
amendment  at  an  appropriate  time,  but 


I  do  this  first  to  set  the  record  straight 
so  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  question,  but  also  to  renew  my  re- 
quest that  we  can  act  promptly  on  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act 
amendments  on  which  I  think  there  is 
very  broad  support.  Indeed,  Senator 
Heinz  was  clear  in  his  statement  yes- 
terday that  he  supports  that  legisla- 
tion. He  wants  that  legislation  to  go 
forward.  It  is  my  hope  we  can  now  do 
so  free  of  any  other  amendment  or  con- 
troversy promptly  when  we  return. 

It  is  my  intention.  Mr.  President,  to 
deal  with  that  and  other  matters  when 
we  return. 

I  expect  that  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  Arizona  are  soon  going  to  address 
the  subject  of  benefits  for  military 
families. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  searetaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  it  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEISSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:57  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  appoints  the 
following  Members  to  represent  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  appro- 
priate ceremonies  for  the  observance  of 
George  Washington's  Birthday  to  be 
held  on  February  22,  1991:  Mr.  Olin  and 
Mr.  WOLF. 

The  messages  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  14  U.S.C.  194.  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  appoints  the  following 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
102d  Congress:  Mr.  Tauzdj,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  FIELDS,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  ex  officio. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  46  App.  U.S.C.  1295b  (h)l, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  ap- 
points the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  the  102d  Congress: 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mrs.  LOWEY  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Cajrolina,  ex  officio. 
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February  7,  1991 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  Public  Law  93-304,  as  amended  by 
section  1  of  Public  Law  99-7,  the  Speak- 
er appoints  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Hoyer,  cochairman,  Mr. 
fascell,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  RrtTER,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Wolf. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  3:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  desigrnate 
February  7,  1991,  as  "National  Girls  and 
Women  In  Sports  Day." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd). 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-541.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acqui- 
sition), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  cost  comparisons  for  base  operat- 
ing support  at  Goodfellow  and  Reese  Air 
Force  Bases,  TX;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-542.  A  communication  fi-om  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
certain  properties  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  accordance  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-543.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-544.  A  communication  from  the  acting 
chair  of  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  of  the 
Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  subcommittee  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-545.  A  communication  trom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Seques- 
tration Preview  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1992; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977.  re- 
ferred Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-546.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  viability  of  the  domestic 
uranium  mining  and  milling  industry  for 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-M7.  A  communication  trom  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
cessibility standards  issued,  revised,  amend- 
ed, or  repealed  under  the  Architectural  Bar- 


riers Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-548.  A  communication  ftom  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Presidential 
determination  authorising  the  release  of 
funds  for  the  unexpected  urgent  needs  of  ref- 
ugees In  Afl-lca  and  the  Middle  East;  to  the 
Committee  on  Forelgrn  Relations. 

EC-549.  A  communication  tram  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-550.  A  communication  trom  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  as- 
signment or  detail  of  GAO  employees  to  con- 
gressional committees  as  of  January  11,  1991; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-551.  A  communication  tvom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
the  implementation  of  the  Federal  Equal  Ojk 
portunlty  Recruitment  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-552.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  32d  annual  report  of  the 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-553.  A  communication  trom  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  compilation  and 
analysis  of  State  activities  in  Implementing 
the  second  year  of  the  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect Prevention  Challenge  Grant  F*rogram; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-554.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  October 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-555.  A  communication  ffom  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research.  Devel- 
opment, and  Acquisition),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  that  the  program  acqui- 
sition cost  of  a  major  defense  acquisition  has 
increased  by  more  than  15  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-5S6.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Elnergy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  enforcement  actions  and 
comprehensive  status  of  Elxxon  and  stripper 
well  oil  overcharge  funds  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-557.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Automotive 
Technology  Development  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-5S8.  A  communication  trom  the  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  no- 
tice of  meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Eii- 
ergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-5S9.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  Radon 
Mitigation  Demonstration  Program  for  fis- 
cal year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-560.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  Snperfund 
implementation  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-561.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  the  intention  to  add 
Chile  to  the  list  of  beneficiary  developing 
countries  under  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EX;-562.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  the  intention  to  add 
the  Central  African  Republic,  Paraguay,  and 
Namibia  to  the  list  of  beneficiary  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-563.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
fiscal  year  1992  Arms  Control  Impact  State- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-564.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Performance  Manag-ement  and  Rec- 
ognition System— 1968  and  1969";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-S65.  A  communication  trom  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  on  audit  and  investigative  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-566.  A  communication  trom  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Follow-up 
Audit  on  Contracts  Between  the  Department 
of  Human  Services  and  Metropolitan  Health 
Associates,  Inc.";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-567.  A  communication  trom  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  rejxirt  of  the  Foun- 
dation on  audit  and  investigative  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-568.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX>-S6B.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Communications  and  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Ekiual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

E:C-570.  A  coRununlcatlon  fixim  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  their  opinion  and  recommended  decision 
in  Docket  No.  R90-1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EX!-571.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  compliance  by  States  with  personnel 
standards  for  radiologic  technicians  for  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-572.  A  communication  trom  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities 
for  certain  new  direct  grant  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  EMergy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  258.  A  bill  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geothermal  Power 
Production  Incentives  Act  of  1990  (Rept.  No. 
102-11). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.     Breaux,     Mr.     Daschle.     Mr. 
Grassley.      Mr.      Danforth.      Mr. 
Pryor,   Mr.   BiNGAMAN,   Mr.   Glenn. 
Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr.     Levin,     Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  MrrcHELD: 
S.  388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  that  Interested  persons  may 
request  review  by  the  Trade  Representative 
of  a  foreign  country's  compliance  with  trade 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr.    KERREY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Rudman. 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Bank    Act    to    restructure    the    Resolution 
Trust    Corporation    Oversight    Board    and 
Boiu'd  of  Directors  Into  a  single  governing 
entity;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BOND: 
S.  380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing crop  acreage  for  feed  grains,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By     Mr.     REID     (for     himself.      Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,    Mr.    BRADLEY,    Mr.    MOY- 

NiHAN,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Lautenbero,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Ms.  Mi- 
KUL8KI.   Mr.   WrRTH,   Mr.   Gore,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  reduce  the  levels  of 
lead  in  the  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pryor. 
and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  392.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tion of  the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act  of 
1969  to  personnel  of  Government  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  treatment 
for  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  participat- 
ing In  the  Persian  Gulf  War  as  active  reserv- 
ists or  In  any  other  military  capacity,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  MUR- 
K0W8KI.  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  to  Improve  counter-intel- 
ligence measures  through  enhanced  security 
for  classified  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GORTON): 


S.  395.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  establish  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Fa- 
cility as  a  research  and  development  center 
to  be  known  as  the  Research  Reactor  User 
Complex;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

By   Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HEINZ): 

S.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  require  producers  and  importers 
of  tires  to  recycle  a  certain  percentage  of 
scrap  tires  each  year,  to  require  the  Admin- 
iso-ator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agjency  to  establish  a  recycling  credit  sys- 
tem for  carrying  out  such  recycling  require- 
ment, to  establish  a  management  and  track- 
ing system  for  such  tires,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.    HEINZ   (for   himself  and    Mr. 
WiRTH): 

S.  397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  require  producers  and  importers 
of  newsprint  to  recycle  a  certain  percentage 
of  newsprint  each  year,  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  a  recycling  credit  sys- 
tem for  carrying  out  such  recycling  require- 
ment, to  establish  a  management  and  track- 
ing system  for  such  newsprint,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HEINZ): 

S.  398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  provide  management  standards 
and  recycling  requirements  for  spent  lead- 
acid  batteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   HEINZ   (for  himself  and   Mr. 

WiRTH): 

S.  399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  prohibit  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  from 
listing  used  oil  and  affiliated  materials  as  a 
hazardous  waste  under  that  Act,  to  require 
producers  and  importers  of  lubricating  oil  to 
recycle  a  certain  percentage  of  used  oil  each 
year,  to  require  the  Administrator  to  estab- 
lish a  recycling  credit  system  for  carrying 
out  such  recycling  requirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  MOY- 

I         nihan.    Mr.   Burns,   Mr.   Craig,   Mr. 

!        Gorton,  and  Mr.  Garn): 

5.  400.  A  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues  col- 
lected on  recreational  fuels  not  used  on  high- 
ways for  the  purposes  of  improving  and 
maintaining  recreational  trails;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   DOMENICI   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 

6.  401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from  the  luxury 
excise  tax  parts  or  accessories  installed  for 
the  use  of  passenger  vehicles  by  disabled  in- 
diTiduals;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  {for  himself,   Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Dome- 
Nici,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Nickleb,  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  War- 
ner): 
6.  402.  A  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  over 
local   distribution   company   wholesalers   of 
natural  gas  for  ultimate  consumption  as  a 
fuel  in  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kohl): 
B.  403.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  establishment  and  col- 
lection of  certain  fees  and  charges;  to  the 
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By  Mr.  SEYMOUR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.  401.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  pursuant  to 
the  Warren  Act  (Act  of  February  21,  1911,  36 
Stat.  9B5,  43  U.S.C.  523  et  seq.)  for  domestic, 
municipal,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  bene- 
ficial purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Hef- 
lin,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
clude certain  footwear  assembled  in  bene- 
ficiary countries  from  duty-free  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  406.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pensioo  of  duty  on  Paramine  Acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  405.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  Trimethyl  Base;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  406.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  Anthraquinone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  4<B.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  dimethyl  succincyl  succinate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  410.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Resolin  Red  F3BS  components  I  and 
II;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  411.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  pentachlorothiophenol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  412.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  op  certain  chemicals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  418.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1991  for  relief,  re- 
habilitjation,  and  reconstruction  in  Liberia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  414.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  check 
cashing  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  415.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  basic 
banking  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  MrrcHELL, 
Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Durenberger, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.     Grassley,     Mr.     Heinz,     Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.   Lautenbero,   Mr.   Levin, 
Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Dodd.    Mr.    Lott,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 
Roth,   Mr.    Symms,   Mr.   Bond,   Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Luoar,  and  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini): 
S.  4)6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  tax 
credit  for  increasing  research  activities;  to 
the  Cotnmlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  417.  A  bill  to  establish  energy  conserva- 
tion and  clean  energy  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral baildings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sourceB. 
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By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.   418.   A   bill   to  strengthen   the   family 
structure  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
protection  for  eligible  individuals  who  desire 
or  need  to  leave  employment  for  a  legitimate 
family  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  May  5,  1991,  through 
May  11.  1991,  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.    DoMENici,    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr. 

DURENBEROER,  Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  Mr. 

Conrad,  Mr.  MiniKowsKi,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Kerry,  Ms.  Mdculski. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Wellstone,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Reid.  and  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Hef- 
LIN): 
S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
April  15,  1991,  as  "National  Recycling  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.     Thurmond.     Mr.     Nunn.     Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Pell.  Mrs. 
KASSEBAirti.       Mr.       Glenn.       Mr. 
D'AMATO.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI.  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr. 
LAUTENBERG.    Mr.    REID.    Mr.    Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Kas- 
ten, Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Wellstone. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  February  10,  1991 
and  ending  on  February  16,  1991,  as  "Children 
of  Alcoholics  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Levin. 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  Res.  53.  Resolution  exiH-essing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
take  a  leadership  position  in  calling  for 
worldwide  carbon  dioxide  emissions  reduc- 
tions at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Negotiating  Committee  on  a  Frame- 
work Convention  on  Climate  Change  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  February  4th- 
14th.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Dole): 

S.  Res.  54.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 

Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Jack  Blum  in  the 

case  of  United  States  v.  Ronald  Whitaker.  et 

al;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By   Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Dole.   Mr.   Thurmond.   Mr.   Riegle, 
Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  Res.  55.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
U.S.O.  on  the  occasion  of  its  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary; considered  and  agreed  to. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Lautenbero.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mb.  Mocin^sKi,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Wellstone.    Mr.   Pell.    Mr.    Simon, 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Heinz,   Mr.   Rockefeller,   Mr. 

Riegle.      Mr.      Breaiix.      Mr. 

Daschle,    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr. 

Danforth,     Mr.     Pryor.     Mr. 

BiNGAMAN,     Mr.     Glenn,     Mr. 

DeConcini,     Mr.     Levin,     Mr. 

Symms.  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  that  interested  per- 
sons may  request  review  by  the  Trade 
Representative  of  a  foreig:n  country's 
compliance  with  trade  agreements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TRADE  agreement  COMPLIANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Compliance  Act  of  1991. 

The  1990  national  trade  estimate  de- 
votes 208  pages  to  listing  foreign  trade 
barriers — over  1,000  such  trade  barriers 
are  cited. 

But  not  all  foreigrn  trade  barriers  are 
equally  troubling. 

In  drafting  the  1988  Trade  Act,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  there  was  one 
type  of  unfair  trade  practice  that  war- 
ranted special  attention:  Violations  of 
trade  agreements. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  VIOLATIONS 

The  United  States  haa  concluded 
many  trade  agreements  with  its  trad- 
ing partners. 

Most  are  familiar  with  the  major 
agreements,  such  as  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

In  addition  to  these  agreements, 
however,  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  dozens  of  other  trade  agreements 
to  address  various  trade  problems. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
concluded  trade  agreements  with 
Japan  addressing  issues  ranging  from 
construction  to  pharmaceuticals  to 
structural  impediments  to  trade. 

The  United  States  has  also  reached 
agreements  with  the  EC  on  compensa- 


tion, with  Korea  on  investment,  and 
with  numerous  other  nations  on  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property — to 
name  only  a  few. 

Unfortunately,  our  trading  partners 
have  not  always  lived  up  to  their  com- 
mitments under  these  agreements. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  had 
concerns  regarding  the  EC's  compli- 
ance with  a  trade  agreement  reached  to 
compensate  the  United  States  for  the 
assension  of  Spain  and  Portugal  into 
the  EC. 

Recently,  very  serious  Japanese  vio- 
lations of  the  United  States-Japan 
Construction  Agreements  have  come  to 
light. 

Korea  appears  to  have  violated  sev- 
eral trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States  in  recent  months,  Including  the 
agreement  reached  last  year  to  open 
the  beef  market. 

There  have  been  allegations  of  seri- 
ous enforcement  problems  involving 
the  Softwood  Lumber  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Several  disputes  have  arisen  over 
Japanese  compliance  with  its  commit- 
ments to  the  United  States  under  the 
market  oriented  sector  specific  [MOSS] 
talks. 

Recently,  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  not 
complying  with  terms  of  a  1988  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  to  end 
predatory  pricing  of  satellite  launch 
services. 

Finally,  there  is  a  longstanding  dis- 
pute over  Japanese  compliance  with 
the  1986  semiconductor  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  only  a  partial 
list. 

THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  COMPLIANCE  ACT 

Often  these  trade  agreements  do  not 
contain  an  adequate  dispute  settlement 
mechanism  to  address  noncompliance. 

In  passing  the  1988  Trade  Act  Con- 
gress paid  special  attention  to  trade 
agreement  violations.  These  violations 
were  classified  as  "unjustifiable"  trade 
practices  subject  to  mandatory  trade 
retaliation  under  section  301  of  U.S. 
trade  law. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  oversights 
in  the  1988  Trade  Act.  No  comprehen- 
sive procedure  was  established  for  re- 
viewing compliance  with  the  many 
agreements  reached  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  trading  partners. 

Section  306  of  U.S.  unfair  trade  law 
does  allow  the  administration  to  re- 
view foreign  compliance  with  certain 
trade  agreements. 

But  there  is  no  authority  under 
which  private  parties  with  an  interest 
in  a  trade  agreement  can  trigger  a  U.S. 
Government  review  of  foreign  compli- 
ance. 

Today,  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Trade 
Agreement  Compliance  Act  of  1991  to 
fill  that  gap  in  U.S.  trade  law.  The  leg- 
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islation  Is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Heinz,  Rockefeller,  Riegle,  breaux, 
Daschle.  Grassley,  Danforth,  Pryor, 
BiNOAMAN,  Glenn,  DeConcini,  levin, 
Symms,  and  Mitchell. 

A  companion  measure  will  be  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Matsui  in  the 
House. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Compliance 
Act  establishes  a  ree:ular  procedure 
xmder  which  an  interested  U.S.  party 
can  review  our  trading  partners'  com- 
pliance with  these  trade  agreements  as 
often  as  annually. 

Under  this  act,  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative retains  her  authority  to  re- 
view any  agreement. 

If  violations  are  found  and  the  trad- 
ing partner  involved  refuses  to  come 
into  compliance,  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative is  required  under  the  1988 
Trade  Act  to  retaliate  against  exports 
Orom  that  nation  to  the  United  States. 

This  legislaton  does  nothing  more 
than  ensure  that  other  nations  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  define  question- 
able foreign  trade  practices  as  unfair. 

No  reasonable  party  can  argue  that 
violations  of  trade  agreements  are  not 
unfair. 

Yet,  the  United  States  has  too  often 
been  unwilling  to  forcefully  assert  its 
rights  under  trade  agreements. 

UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  CONSTRUCTION 
AGREEMENT 

For  example,  today  or  tomorrow  the 
Bush  administration  is  reportedly 
holding  an  interagency  meeting  to  con- 
sider retaliating  for  Japan's  violations 
of  the  United  States-Japan  construc- 
tion agreements. 

Administration  officials  have  pre- 
viously agreed  that  Japan  clearly  vio- 
lated the  construction  agreements  in 
conducting  the  bidding  on  major  con- 
struction projects,  including  Kansai 
airport. 

Yet.  I  now  hear  disturbing  reports 
that  the  administration  is  contemplat- 
ing not  retaliating  against  Japan  for 
this  clear  violation  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  Ja- 
pan's pledge  of  S9  billion  to  the  gulf  ef- 
fort. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  mis- 
placed priorities. 

If  Japan  does  come  through  with  its 
pledge  of  S9  billion  for  the  g\xlf— and 
that  Is  far  from  a  certainty,  it  will 
only  be  paying  its  fair  share  and  per- 
hape  not  even  that. 

After  all,  Japan  is  more  dependent  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil  than  the  United 
States. 

We  should  not  reward  Japan  for 
doing  something  it  is  already  obligated 
to  do.  Certainly,  we  should  not  allow 
Japan  to  violate  its  trade  agreements. 

The  bottom  line  is  a  deal  is  a  deal. 
And  if  Japan  or  any  other  country  is 
not  willing  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments we  must  be  prepared  to  take  the 
requisite  responsive  action. 


We  cannot  continue  sacrificing  U.S. 
economic  interests  to  promote  foreign 
policy  objectives,  particularly  when 
those  objectives  are  more  in  the  inter- 
ests of  other  countries  than  they  are  of 
our  own  objectives. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
instance.  It  is  merely  another  example 
of  the  warped  decisionmaking  that  has 
paralyzed  U.S.  trade  policy  over  the 
years. 

If  we  continue  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
trade  agreement  violations,  we  will  en- 
courage our  trading  partners  to  play 
fa«t  and  loose  with  their  conunitments 
to  the  United  States. 

We  must  put  our  foot  down. 

Demanding  compliance  with  trade 
agreements  should  be  the  cornerstone 
of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

If  we  do  not  demand  compliance  with 
agreements,  all  the  resources  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  invested  in  trade  negotia- 
tions are  effectively  wasted. 

We  must  tell  the  world  we  will  not 
stand  for  trade  agreement  violations. 
And  we  must  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  trading  partners  that  we 
will  respond  to  trade  agreement  viola- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  critical 
element  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

Last  year,  I  held  a  hearing  of  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  an 
earlier  version  of  this  legislation. 

After  that  hearing,  many  of  my  Fi- 
nance Committee  colleagues  decided  to 
join  me  in  reintroducing  the  measure 
in  the  102d  Congress.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  list  of  cosponsors  now  includes  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee — the  committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  this  matter. 

With  their  help  I  am  confident  this 
legislation  can  be  made  law  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
and  various  statements  related  to  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

S.  388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
restntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This    Act   may    be    cited    as    the    "Trade 
Agreement  Compliance  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(*)  Findings.— The  Confess  finds  that 

(1)  the  United  States  has  entered  into  nu- 
merous trade  agreements  with  foreig^n  coun- 
try trading  partners; 

(2)  foreign  country  performance  with  re- 
spect to  certain  agreements  has  been  less 
than  contemplated,  and  in  some  cases  rises 
to  the  level  of  noncompliance;  and 

(8)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  interested  parties  can  obtain  a  peri- 
odic review  of  the  performance  of  a  foreign 
country  under  a  trade  agreement. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
ara— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  foreign  countries  which 
have    made    commitments    through    agree- 


ments with  the  United  States  fully  abide  by 
those  Qommitments; 

(2)  to  obtain  foreign  country  compliance 
with  Agreements  with  the  United  States 
through  negotiation  or,  in  the  alternative, 
through  unilateral  action  in  cases  in  which 
the  GATT  dispute  settlement  procedures 
cannot  be  employed; 

(3)  t©  achieve  a  more  open  world  trading 
system  which  provides  mutually  advan- 
tageous market  opportunities  for  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

(4)  t»  facilitate  the  opening  of  foreign 
country  markets  to  exports  of  the  United 
States  and  third  countries  by  eliminating 
trade  barriers  and  increasing  the  access  of 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  third 
countries  to  such  markets;  and 

(5)  to  reduce  diversion  of  third  country  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  because  of  re- 
stricted market  access  in  foreign  countries. 

SEC.  3.  BEVIEW  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Hi  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  m  of 
the  Tr»de  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  306,  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.   aD6A.    REQUEST   FOR   REVIEW   OF   TRADE 
AGREEMENT& 

"(a)  ANNUAL  Review  of  Trade  Agree- 
ments.— 

"(1)(A)  At  the  written  request  of  an  inter- 
ested person,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
commence  a  review  to  determine  whether  a 
foreign  country  is  in  compliance  with  any 
trade  agreement  such  country  has  with  the 
United  States. 

"(B)  An  interested  person  may  file  a  writ- 
ten rec|uest  for  review  under  paragraph  (1)  at 
any  time  after  the  date  which  is  within  30 
days  after  the  anniversary  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  agreement,  but  not  later  than  90 
days  before  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  such 
agreement. 

"(C)  A  written  request  filed  under  this 
paragraph  shall — 

"(i)  identify  the  person  filing  the  request 
and  the  interest  of  that  person  which  is  af- 
fected by  the  noncompliance  of  a  foreign 
country  with  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States; 

"(ii)  describe  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  being  denied  under  such  trade  agree- 
ment; and 

"(iii)  include  information  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  person  regarding  the  failure  of 
the  foreign  country  to  comply  with  such 
trade  agreement. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
'intereited  person'  is  any  person  with  a  sig- 
nificant economic  interest  that  is  affected 
by  the  failure  of  a  foreign  country  to  comply 
with  a  trade  agreement. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'trade  agreement'  means  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  and  is  not  intended  to 
include  multilateral  trade  agreements  such 
as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  receipt  of 
a  request  for  review  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Tirade  Representative  shall  determine  wheth- 
er any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign 
country  that  is  the  subject  of  the  review  is 
in  material  noncompliance  with  the  terms  of 
such  agreement. 

"(3)  In  conducting  a  review  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Trade  Representative  may,  as 
the  Trade  Representative  determines  appro- 
priate, consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  Factors  To  Be  Taken  Into  Ac- 
couNT.-^In  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)(2).  the  Trade  Representative 
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shall  take  into  account,  among  other  rel- 
evant factors— 

"(1)  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
agreement, 

"(2)  adherence  to  commitments  given,  and 

"(3)  any  evidence  of  actual  patterns  of 
trade  that  do  not  reflect  patterns  of  trade 
which  would  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
flow  from  the  concessions  or  commitments 
of  such  country  based  on  the  international 
competitive  position  and  export  potential  of 
a  United  States  industry. 
The  Trade  Representative  may  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  when  considering  these 
factors. 

"(c)  Further  Action.— 

"(1)  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  review  carried 
out  under  subsection  (a),  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative determines  that  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  in  material  noncompliance  with  an 
agreement  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(a)(2),  the  Trade  Representative  shall  deter- 
mine what  further  action  to  take  under  sec- 
tion 301(a). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  301,  any  deter- 
mination made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  determination  made  under  sec- 
tion 304. 

"(3)  In  determining  what  further  action  to 
take  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  take  into  account  the  cri- 
teria described  in  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  possible  sanctions. 

"(d)  Sanctions.— In  developing  a  list  of 
possible  sanctions  to  be  imposed  in  the  event 
a  determination  is  made  under  subsection 
(a)(2),  the  Trade  Representative  shall  seek  to 
minimize  any  adverse  impact  on  existing 
business  relations  or  economic  interests  of 
United  States  persons,  including  consider- 
ation of  taking  action  with  respect  to  future 
products  for  which  a  significant  volume  of 
current  trade  does  not  exist.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  chapter  1  of  title  HI  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Item  releating  to  section  306  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.    306A.    Request    for    review    of    trade 
agreements.". 

SEC.  4.  INTERNATIONAL  OBUGATIONS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  require  actions  incon- 
sistent with  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Trade  Agreements  Compliance  act 
Steering  Group 

We  believe  the  United  States  has  an  over- 
whelming interest  in  ensuring  that  our  trad- 
ing partners  comply  fully  with  market-open- 
ing trade  agreements  they  have  reached  with 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  there  have 
been  concerns  about  foreign  compliance  with 
trade  agreements  in  a  number  of  industries. 
In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  mechanism  whereby  interested  parties 
can  obtain  a  periodic  review  of  the  perform- 
ance of  a  foreign  country  under  a  trade 
agreement. 

Accordingly,  we  support  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Compliance  Act  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Max  Baucus 
and  in  the  House  by  Representative  Bob  Mat- 
sui.  It  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  a  serious 
problem. 

associations  and  companies  in  support  of 

the  trade  A0REEMEMT8  COMPLIANCE  ACT 

American  Plywood  Association. 

Bohemia. 

Contact  Lumber. 


Georgia  Pacific. 

Louisiana-Pacific. 

National  Particleboard  Assn. 

Northwest  Independent  Forest  Manufac- 
turers. 

Potlatch. 

Southern  Forest  Products  Asan. 

Stimpson  Lumber. 

Temple- Inland. 

Trus  Joist. 

Weyerhaueser. 

Willamette. 

American  Electronics  Association. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  International 
Trade. 

Texas  Instruments. 

B.F.  Goodrich. 

Communications  Workers  of  America. 

National  Machine  Tool  Builder  Associa- 
tion. 

Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 

Telecommunication  Industry  Association. 

U.S.  Business  and  Industry  Council. 

American  Meat  Institute. 

COMPUTER  Systems  Policy  Project. 

Washington,  DC.  June  28, 1990. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus,  U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Max:  I  am  writing  to  convey  the 
Computer  Systems  Policy  Project's  (CSPP) 
support  of  S.  2742.  We  find  the  approach  in  S. 
2742  preferable  to  that  in  S.  2337  and  appre- 
ciate the  work  you  have  done. 

CSPP  supports  efforts  to  ensure  that  sig- 
natories comply  with  the  terms  of  their  for- 
eign trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
suggests  that  the  parties  will  comply  with 
its  terms. 

We  believe  Section  306  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  ensures  such  compliance, 
but  we  recognize  that  a  question  remains  as 
to  whether  private  parties  have  standing  to 
request  governmental  review  of  compliance. 
In  our  view,  a  narrowly  drawn  bill  such  as 
yours  is  a  more  proper  and  appropriate  way 
to  clarify  this  issue  in  favor  of  standing. 

We  appreciate  the  constructive  approach  of 
your  bill,  which  limits  review  to  the  ques- 
tion of  material  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  an  agreement.  We  feel  this  best  tracks  the 
intent  of  Section  306,  which  itself  is  dedi- 
cated to  specific  trade  agreements. 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  term  "bilaterial  agreements,"  as  used  in 
the  bill,  may  need  clarification  in  order  to 
avoid  ambiguities  concerning  the  use  of  side 
letters  in  conjunction  with  formal  agree- 
ments. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
your  legrislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Young, 
Chairman.  CSPP. 

Dewey.  Ballantine,  Bushby, 

Palmer  &  Wood. 
Washington.  DC,  July  12, 1990. 
Mr.  Greg  Mastel. 

Office  of  Senator  Max  Baucus,  Hart  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Greo:  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Coalition  for  Fair  Lumber  Imports  supports 
adoption  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Compli- 
ance Act.  In  Senator  Baucus'  efforts  to  en- 
coura«re  adoption  of  that  legislation,  please 
use  the  Coalition's  support  as  you  see  fit. 

In  addition,  I  am  enclosing  a  iH-ess  release 
concerning  the  Coalition's  support  for  con- 
tinued enforcement  of  the  Softwood  Lumber 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  I 
thought  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 


Please  call  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  farther  as- 
sista^nce. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  H.  Stein, 
Counsel.  Coalition  for 
Fair  Lumber  Imports. 

Statement  by  John  E.  Howard  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

SUMMARY 

The  Trade  Agreement  Compliance  Act  rep- 
resents an  eminently  logical  approach  to  im- 
proving trade  policy  consultation  between 
the  U.S.  business  community  and  govern- 
ment and  strengthening  the  credibility  of 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

On  August  18,  1987,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recommended  that  the  omnibus 
trade  bill  conferees  adopt  Senate  lang\ia«re 
mandating  U.S.  government  initiation  of 
section  301  investigations,  provided  they 
were  limited  to  likely  violations  of  trade 
agreements. 

However,  there  is  currently  no  systematic 
process  by  which  the  private  sector,  having 
itself  determined  that  a  U.S.  government  re- 
view of  trade  agreement  compliance  is  war- 
ranted, can  be  assured  that  its  determina- 
tion will  result  in  such  a  review. 

The  proposed  Trade  Agreement  Compli- 
ance Act  (S.  2742)  constructively  addresses 
this  omission  by  providing  the  private  sector 
with  a  clear  avenue  for  obtaining  the  reviews 
that  are  essential  to  maintaining  compliance 
with  trade  agreements. 

statement 

I  am  John  Howard,  executive  director  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Market  Ac- 
cess Subcommittee.  The  Chamber  welcomes 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee to  comment  on  S.  2742,  the  pro- 
posed "Trade  Agreement  Compliance  Act." 
This  Act  represents  an  eminently  logical  ap- 
proach to  improving  trade  policy  consulta- 
tion between  the  U.S.  business  community 
and  government  and  strengthening  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S.  trade  policy.  Simply  put.  it 
states  that  nations  should  keep  their  word. 
and  be  held  accountable  if  they  do  not.  At 
the  same  time.  S.  2742  leaves  intact  the  cur- 
rent section  301  definition  of  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices.  It  does  not  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  fairness  under  U.S.  trade  law  by  defin- 
ing additional  trade  practices  as  subject  to 
possible  retaliation,  but  rather  would  ensure 
greater  adherence  to  that  standard  by  com- 
pelling greater  scrutiny. 

On  August  18.  1987.  in  its  comparison  of 
major  provisions  subject  to  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  on  omnibus  trade  legislation, 
the  Chamber  recommended  that  the  con- 
ferees adopt  Senate  langua^  mandating  U.S. 
government  initiation  of  section  301  inves- 
tigations, provided  they  were  limited  to  like- 
ly violations  of  trade  agreements. 

S.  2742  constructively  addresses  this  omis- 
sion by  providing  the  private  sector  with  a 
clear  avenue  for  obtaining  the  reviews  that 
are  essential  to  maintaining  compliance 
with  trade  agreements.  It  provides  that, 
upon  the  written  request  of  an  Interested 
person,  USTR  shall  begin  a  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  foreign  country  is  in  compli- 
ance with  any  trade  agreement  that  country 
has  with  the  United  States.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  agreement  la  not  being  compiled 
with,  section  301  action  must  be  considered. 

S.  2742  is  properly  intended  to  apply  pri- 
marily to  bilateral  trade  agreements,  which 
often  do  not  include  effective  dispute  settle- 
ment mechanisms,  and  not  to  multilateral 
agreements  such  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  This  approach 
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is  well-advised  in  view  of  the  need  to  main- 
tain mazlmum  focus  on  ongoing  efforts  to 
strengrthen  the  GATT  dispute  settlement 
process  itself. 

The  Chamber  continues  to  view  mainte- 
nance and  stren^hening  of  the  GATT  as  es- 
sential to  U.S.  international  economic  inter- 
ests. However,  there  are  literally  dozens  of 
bilateral  trade  agreements  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  various  other  countries  which. 
properly  implemented,  should  supplement 
our  multilateral  interests.  These  agreements 
require  continuous  monitoring  if  U.S.  trade 
policy  and  administration  is  to  retain  credi- 
bility and  the  legritimate  trade  rights  of  the 
private  sector  are  to  be  safeguarded. 
Statement  of  Howakd  D.  Samuel  of  the 
Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  Inter- 
national Trade 

SUMMARY 

LICIT  believes  that  TACA  is  a  necessary 
improvement  in  U.S.  trade  laws,  primarily 
because  foreigm  governments  have  often 
failed  to  adhere  to  trade  agreements  nego- 
tiated with  the  United  States. 

For  example,  in  1969  South  Korea  was  not 
named  a  "priority  country"  under  Super  301 
because  it  agreed  to  several  market-opening 
packages.  Since  that  time  however,  the  Ko- 
rean government  has  launched  an  all-out 
campaign  against  the  consumption  of  foreign 
goods.  Meanwhile,  the  European  Community 
has  tried  to  renege  on  tariff  concession  made 
on  oilseeds  during  the  1961-62  Dillon  Round. 

Japan  also  has  a  less  than  steller  record 
with  respect  to  honoring  Its  commitments. 
In  1972.  President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister 
Tanaka  reached  an  understanding  on  the 
Japanese  distribution  system— an  agreement 
that  did  not  prevent  passage  of  the  discrimi- 
natory Large-Scale  Retail  Sore  Law  two 
years  later. 

TACA  will  strengthen  the  ability  of  U.S. 
negotiators  to  ensure  that  trade  agreements 
are  fully  implemented.  If  commitments  are 
not  lived  up  to,  the  U.S.  government  will  be 
required  by  law  to  achieve  compliance  or  im- 
pose sanctions. 

As  effective  as  TACA  will  be  in  improving 
the  odds  that  U.S.  trade  agreements  result  in 
increased  U.S.  exports  or  an  end  to  certain 
foreign  unfair  trade  practices,  however,  it  is 
only  as  good  as  the  agreements  themselves. 
For  example,  agreements  negotiated  with 
the  Japanese  on  supercomputers  (in  1986)  and 
construction  projects  (in  1968)  did  not  ade- 
quately resolve  the  trade  problems  plaguing 
these  industries,  and  the  issues  have  had  to 
be  reopened. 

In  some  instances,  therefore,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  in  advance  what 
level  of  Increased  exports  would  constitute 
success.  This  modest  form  of  results-oriented 
trade  policy,  far  from  bringing  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  international  trading  system. 
will  ultimately  lead  to  more  harmonious  re- 
lations between  the  U.S.  and  its  trading 
partners. 

Finally,  TACA's  effectiveness  will  also  be 
reduced  if  U.S.  trade  laws— Section  301.  Sec- 
tion 337,  and  the  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  laws  in  particular— are  weak- 
ened as  a  result  of  the  Uruguay  Round. 
LICIT  urges  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  pay  close  attention  to  these  negotiations 
to  ensure  that  agreements  reached  in  the 
Round  are  in  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

testimony 

The  Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  Inter- 
national Trade  (LICIT)  is  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  at  this  hearing  on  the 
Trade  Agreements  Compliance  Act  of  1990. 


My  name  if  Howard  Samuel.  I  am  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  and  co-chair  of  the  Labor-In- 
dustry Coalition  for  International  Trade. 

LICIT  was  formed  in  1979  to  represent  the 
common  interest  of  American  workers  and 
American  firms  in  increased,  balanced  and 
equitable  international  trade.  Our  member- 
ship includes  20  major  U.S.  manufacturing 
firms  and  labor  organizations.  A  list  of  our 
member  organizations  is  attached. 

In  a  recent  telex  to  all  U.S.  ambassadors. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger  wrote  that  "it's  no  exaggeration 
to  »ay  that  our  economic  health  and  our 
ability  to  trade  competitively  on  the  world 
market  may  be  the  single  most  important 
component  of  our  national  security  as  we 
move  Into  the  next  century." 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  it.  then  determining  whether  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  in  compliance  with  trade 
agrtements  may  be  as  important  as  counting 
troops,  missiles  and  phased-array  radar  sys- 
teniB  for  purposes  of  arms  control  treaty  ver- 
ification. This  is  a  startling,  but  true  state- 
ment. 

LICIT  believes  that  the  Trade  Agreements 
Compliance  Act  is  an  important  addition  to 
U.S.  trade  laws.  In  our  1989  white  paper  on 
international  trade,  we  noted  that: 

"In  an  unprecedented  show  of  cooperation, 
business  and  labor  worked  closely  with  Con- 
gress to  reform  America's  trade  laws.  These 
new  laws  must  now  be  enforced.  Top  priority 
shoBld  be  given  to  ensuring  that  foreigrn  gov- 
emjrients  honor  the  commitments  they 
make  to  stop  unfair  trade  practices." 

MAINTAIN  U.S.  TRADE  LAWS 

Before  I  explain  why  LICIT  supports 
TACA.  I  want  to  make  one  observation  at 
the  outset.  The  effectiveness  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  reduced  if  U.S.  trade  laws  are 
weakened  during  the  course  of  the  Uruguay 
Round.  If  we  agree  to  make  major  changes  in 
our  trade  laws— the  United  States  govern- 
ment may  not  have  the  tools  with  which  to 
ent«r  into  trade  agreements. 

LICIT  is  concerned  about  this  issue  be- 
caute  of  the  negotiating  objectives  of  many 
of  Our  trading  partners  in  the  Uruguay 
Round.  All  of  our  most  important  trade  laws 
are  under  attack:  Section  301.  Section  337. 
and  our  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws. 

Section  301:  High-level  EC  officials  have 
said  that  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Uru- 
guay Round  will  require  modification  or 
even  elimination  of  Section  301  of  the  1974 
Trafle  Act— the  law  the  United  States  uses  to 
open  foreign  markets.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce recently  quoted  one  Administration 
official  as  saying: 

"D"  we  can  agree  on  a  rules  and  discipline 
process,  you  take  away  the  underlying  need 
for  unilateral  action,  and  the  United  States 
is  in  a  better  position  to  say  it  won't  take 
unilateral  action  ...  If  we  get  a  clear  pack- 
age of  rules  and  a  binding  dispute  settlement 
meohanism.  the  United  States  would  have  to 
conlorm  the  301  process  to  get  authorization 
flx)ni  GATT  before  it  retaliates." 

Section  337:  A  GATT  panel  report  has  de- 
termined that  Section  337.  the  law  we  use  to 
stop  foreign  piracy  of  our  intellectual  prop- 
erty, does  not  conform  with  GAIT  prin- 
ciples. If  the  United  States  loses  the  ability 
to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  foreign 
theft,  of  our  intellectual  property— invest- 
ment in  new  products  and  technologies  will 
be  curtailed. 

Antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
lawi:  Numerous  foreign  government  propos- 
als would  severely  limit  the  ability  of  the 


United  States  to  offset  the  adverse  effects  of 
dumped  and  subsidized  goods.  The  current 
negotiating  text  on  subsidies,  for  example, 
would  legitimize  regional  subsidies,  thereby 
undermining  U.S.  countervailing  duty  law. 

LICIT  hopes  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  pay  particularly  close  attention 
to  any  Uruguay  Round  negotiations  that 
have  the  potential  to  weaken  U.S.  trade 
laws.  It  is  our  view  that  international  dis- 
ciplines over  unfair  trade  practices  must  be 
strengthened,  and  that  an  Uruguay  Round 
package  that  moves  us  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion is  not  in  our  economic  Interests.  We 
have  expressed  these  concerns  to  Adminis- 
tration officials  involved  in  the  GATT  talks, 
and  have  found  them  to  be  open  to  our  point 
of  view.  However,  given  the  leadership  role 
that  th«  Senate  Finance  Committee  played 
in  crafting  the  1988  Trade  Act,  we  feel  that 
oversight  by  the  Committee  in  this  area 
would  be  extemely  helpful,  concluded: 
"Americans  see  the  negotiated  solution  as 
final  and  implementation  naturally  there- 
from. Jupanese  see  the  negotiated  solution 
as  one  more  stage  and  implementation  as  a 
subject  for  further  negotiation."  This  is  led 
to  what  one  might  call  the  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  phenomena.  A  U.S.  trade  negotiator 
who  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  for  twenty  years 
would  Wake  up  to  find  many  of  the  same  is- 
sues on  the  U.S.-Japan  trade  agenda.  Con- 
sider the  following  passage  which  appeared 
in  the  Japanese  press: 

"The  U.S.  side's  assertion  is  [that]  because 
the  distribution  structure  in  Japan  is  com- 
plicated, retail  prices  of  goods  Imported  from 
the  U.S.  do  not  go  down.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  sales  are  stagnant,  and  imports  from  the 
United  States  do  not  increase." 

This  atory  was  not.  as  one  might  imagine, 
based  o«  coverage  of  the  recently  concluded 
Structural  Impediments  Initiative.  It  is  a 
July  5.  1972  story  on  U.S. -Japanese  negotia- 
tions to  liberalize  the  Japanese  distribution 
system.  Unfortunately,  two  years  after 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Tanaka 
reached  an  understanding  on  the  Japanese 
distribution  system.  Japan  passed  the  Large- 
Scale  Retail  Store  Law— which  gave  small 
shopkeepers  In  Japan  veto  power  over  any 
new  retail  outlets  over  500  square  meters. 

TACA:  STRENGTHENING  THE  HAND  OF  U.S.  TRADE 
NEGOTIATORS 

TACA  will  enhance  the  leverage  of  U.S. 
trade  negotiators.  As  a  rule,  our  trading 
partners  do  only  what  is  necessary  to  defiect 
U.S.  pressure  regarding  their  trade  perform- 
ance. Once  an  agreement  has  been  signed,  en- 
suring (hat  it  is  implemented  may  not  al- 
ways receive  high-level  political  attention  in 
the  United  States.  By  providing  a  stream- 
lined oversight  process  that  the  private  sec- 
tor can  easily  participate  in.  TACA  increases 
the  inceotive  of  our  trading  partners  to  fully 
implement  the  agreement.  Our  trade  nego- 
tiators can  tell  their  counterparts  that  if 
commitments  are  not  lived  up  to.  the  United 
States  government  will  be  required  by  law  to 
achieve  compliance  or  impose  sanctions. 

Clearly,  the  ability  of  foreign  governments 
to  violate  commitments  they  have  made 
without  paying  any  price  damages  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S  trade  policy.  Although  our 
trade  negotiators  are  exceptionally  dedi- 
cated and  hard-working— the  high  degree  of 
turnover  limits  our  ability  to  develop  an  in- 
stitutional memory  on  trade  policy  Issues. 
All  too  often,  a  change  in  personnel  or  ad- 
ministration forces  us  to  start  from  square 
one.  By  allowing  the  private  sector  to  be- 
come more  engaged  in  the  implementation  of 
trade  afreements— TACA  may  increase  the 
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continuity  and  credibility  of  U.S.  trade  pol- 
icy. 

NEGOTIATE  SOLID  AND  COMPREHENSIVE 
AGREEMENTS 

Passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Compli- 
ance Act  will  help  Improve  the  odds  that 
U.S.  trade  agreements  actually  result  in  In- 
creased U.S.  exports  or  an  end  to  the  foreign 
unfair  trade  practice  in  question.  But  the 
Committee  should  also  consider  why  so 
many  trade  issues  are  hardy  perennials. 
Sometimes  it  is  because  the  agreement  Itself 
did  not  comprehensively  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

For  example,  our  1966  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  on  supercomputers  formally 
opened  up  the  public  sector  bidding  process. 
It  did  not,  however,  solve  the  problem  of 
deep  discounts.  Japanese  companies  were 
selling  their  supercomputer  manufacturers 
at  discounts  of  up  to  85  percent  to  research 
institutes  and  universities,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  shutting  American  companies  out  of 
the  market.  This  Is  why  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  re-open  this  issue  In  1969.  Simi- 
larly, requiring  the  Japanese  to  publicize 
construction  projects  in  their  version  of  the 
Federal  Register  won't  oi)en  up  the  Japanese 
construction  market.  We  have  to  convince 
Japan  to  vigorously  prosecute  bld-rigglng — 
the  so-called  "dango"  system. 

In  some  Instances,  where  barriers  are  dif- 
ficult to  Identify  and  remove,  and  there  is  no 
(i-eely  operating  market  to  open,  negotiating 
over  process  may  not  be  enough.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  in  advance  what 
level  of  Increased  exports  would  constitute 
success.  This  modest  form  of  results-oriented 
trade  policy  will  not,  as  some  have  claimed, 
bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  international 
trading  system.  It  will  lead  to  a  more  effec- 
tive trade  policy  for  U.S.  exporters  and,  in 
the  long-run,  more  harmonious  relations 
with  our  trading  partners. 

Labor-Industry     Coalition     for     Inter- 
national Trade  Member  Organizations 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Corporation. 

The  BFGoodrlch  Company. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Work- 
ers Union 

Cincinnati  Mllacron  Inc. 

Communication  Workers  of  America. 

Coming  Glass  Works. 

International  Union  of  Electronic,  EUec- 
trlcal.  Salaried,  Machine  and  Furniture 
Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union. 

Inland  Steel  Industries,  Inc. 

International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Industrial  Union  Dep«u-tment,  AFL-CIO. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

United  Paperworkers  International  Union. 

United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and  Plastic 
Workers  of  America. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

TRW,  Inc. 

W.R.  Grace  and  Company. 

(LICIT  Is  a  coalition  of  industrial  unions 
and  corporations  that  was  formed  in  1960. 
The  coalition  is  a  voluntary  association  rep- 
resenting a  broad  spectrum  of  American  in- 
dustry and  is  not  an  official  arm  of  any  labor 
or  business  group.  LICIT' s  charter  states 
that  the  coalition  seeks  to  represent  the 
common  Interest  of  American  workers  and 
American  business  in  promoting  increased. 


balanced,  and  equitable  trade  among  all  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Without  reference  to  out- 
dated slogans  of  'fl-ee  trade'  and  'protection- 
ism' it  will  support  adoption  of  government 
policies  and  industry  practices  which  encour- 
age open,  fair  competition  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  market  as  well  as 
for  American  made  products  In  foreign  mar- 
kets.") 

Mr.  HEINZ.  "Mr.  President,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  Senator  Baucus,  was 
here  on  the  floor  to  reintroduce  the 
Trade  Agreements  Compliance  Act.  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor  of  his  legisla- 
tion from  last  year  and  again  this  year. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  in  re- 
introducing this  legislation  which  es- 
tablishes regular  procedure  for  review- 
ing foreigrn  compliance  with  trade 
agreements  and  a  series  of  steps  to  be 
taken  to  enforce  such  compliance. 

I  come  here  to  the  floor  because  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  important  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  trade  law  en- 
forcement and  also  from  the  particular 
perspective  of  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry which,  as  we  know,  is  one  of  our 
basic  high  technology  industries  on 
which  so  many  others  depend. 

With  respect  to  general  enforcement, 
I  think  it  is  virtually  axiomatic  that 
oversight  and  compliance  verification 
are  not  things  that  either  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  the  legislative  branch  do 
well.  Frankly,  it  is  human  nature  for 
us  to  focus  our  resources  and  attention 
on  the  negotiation  when  that  negotia- 
tion is  in  progress.  But  then  having  fo- 
cused on  the  making  of  the  deal,  we 
tend  to  concentrate  on  making  the 
next  deal  and  we  forget  to  make  sure 
that  the  obligations  of  all  the  parties 
under  the  first  arrangement  are  under- 
taken. This  is  only  natural  since  it  is  a 
rather  less  exciting  and  more  boring 
task  to  police  an  agreement  that  is  1,  2, 
or  3  years  old  than  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  that  will  land  you  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 

So  the  emphasis  in  government  is,  in- 
deed, as  many  of  our  critics  have  point- 
ed out,  on  the  short  term— the  next 
problem — rather  than  on  the  long  term 
or  the  assessment  of  past  progress. 
Maintaining  sufficient  discipline  to 
overcome  that  tendency  has  obviously 
proven  exceptionally  difficult  not  only 
in  government  but,  I  might  add,  in  the 
private  sector  as  well. 

The  result  in  the  trade  area,  where 
we  know  we  have  enormous  challenges 
and  problems,  has  been  a  number  of  sit- 
uations where  the  implementation  of 
an  agreement  has  been  far  less  than  we 
had  hoped.  With  respect  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  for  example,  the 
pasta  case,  with  which  some  of  us  are 
extremely  familiar,  and  the  canned 
firuit  case  both  proved  to  be  a  series  of 
rather  visible  negotiations,  followed  by 
a  failure  to  comply,  followed  by  still 
more  negotiations. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  record  is 
even  more  bleak.  We  had  to  Initiate  a 
supercomputer,  super  301  case  since  our 


previous  agreements  in  that  area  with 
the  Japanese  Government  were  simply 
not  honored.  And,  of  course,  compli- 
ance with  the  semiconductor  agree- 
ment, which  I  believe  Senator  Baucus 
spoke  on  at  some  length,  continues  to 
be  an  extremely  serious  problem. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  the  monitor- 
ing of  results  and  the  imi)etus  for  re- 
medial action  came  largely  fi"om  the 
affected  industry,  not  from  those  who 
negotiated  the  deal,  namely,  the  U.S 
Government.  While  the  industry  has 
the  most  at  stake  and  is  generally  in 
the  best  position  to  observe  the  imple- 
mentation process,  these  are,  nonethe- 
less, government-to-govemment  agree- 
ments and  all  governments  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  compli- 
ance is  achieved.  The  domestic  indus- 
try, which  is  often  in  difficult  straits 
and  has  often  expended  considerable  re- 
sources in  pursuing  its  complaint, 
should  not  also  bear  the  responsibility 
of  policeman  while  it  is  still  the  plain- 
tiff. 

A  case  in  point.  Mr.  President,  and 
really  one  that  inspired  this  bill,  as 
Senator  Baucus  mentioned,  is  indeed 
the  semiconductor  agreement.  In  that 
case,  what  we  have  is  a  Japanese  fail- 
ure to  honor  the  third  market  and  mar- 
ket access  provisions  leading  to  the 
imposition  of  substantial  sanctions  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  With  re- 
spect to  access  to  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket, there  has  been  very  little  appre- 
ciable progress.  When  negotiations 
started,  the  United  States  had  about  10 
percent  of  that  semiconductor  market 
in  Japan.  Today,  we  still  supply  only  12 
percent  of  that  market  when  the  agree- 
ment's side  letter  calls  for  a  20-percent 
share  this  year.  And  yet,  despite  that 
lack  of  progress,  our  government  has 
been  reluctant  to  take  vigorous  action. 
Despite  the  recommendation  of  numer- 
ous Members  of  Congress  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  this  matter  was  not 
placed  on  the  super  301  list,  even 
though  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
demonstrated  a  prima  facie  case  of  a 
violation. 

In  1989.  we  were  all  treated  to  unex- 
pected statements  by  Ambassador  Hills 
to  the  effect  that  she  did  not  negotiate 
the  agreement  and  implying  that,  had 
she  done  so.  she  would  have  done  it 
very  differently.  Those  remarks,  as 
well  as  our  failure  to  use  the  super  301, 
only  told  the  Japanese  that  we  are  not 
serious  about  this  agreement  and  do 
not  intend  to  take  any  aggressive  ac- 
tion to  enforce  it.  I  say  this  because  it 
is  the  only  way  I  can  explain  the  fail- 
ure of  Japan  to  live  up  to  what  was  a 
very  clear  agreement. 

Thus,  while  the  Trade  Agreements 
Compliance  Act  is  not  sector  specific 
and  focuses  on  improving  needed  over- 
sight in  the  Government,  it  will,  none- 
theless, provide  a  mechanism  for  ad- 
dressing the  semiconductor  case  as  the 
agreement  expires  this  summer  and  we 
face  the  issue  of  renegotiation. 
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In  that  regrard  there  should  be  no 
question  about  this  criticallty  of  this 
sector.  I  have  spoken  on  that  subject 
numerous  times  in  this  Chamber  and  I 
will  not  do  it  agrain  today.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  a 
consensus  here  on  the  need  to  maintain 
a  viable  domestic  semiconductor  indus- 
try for  the  sake  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  our  industrial  infrastructure. 

Preserving  our  industry  requires  reg- 
ulating our  trade  relations  with  Japan 
in  this  sector  by  doing  our  best  to  stop 
their  dumping  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  permanently  and  opening 
their  market  to  our  product.  A  regular 
review  procedure,  with  real  con- 
sequences for  noncompliance  such  as  is 
provided  by  this  bill,  will  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  achieving  that  goal.  1 
urge  all  Senators  to  support  it. 

By  Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BUMPERS,    Mr.    Daschle,    Mr. 

RUDMAN,   Mr.    Pryor,   and   Mr. 

EXON): 
S.  389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  restructure 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  Over- 
sight Board  and  Board  of  Directors  into 
a  single  governing  entity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Reorganization  Act 
of  1991.  I  am  introducing  this  piece  of 
legislation  now  because  I  believe  the 
issue  of  the  structure  of  the  RTC  must 
be  addressed  before  Congress  votes  to 
provide  any  additional  funds  to  that 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time — perhaps  the  next 
30  days — this  body.  I  hope,  will  vote  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $30  billion  of  taxpayer  money. 
This  body  will  go  to  taxpayers  and  say 
we  need  $30  billion  and  we  are  going  to 
give  It  to  the  RTC.  We  are  also  going  to 
provide  them  with  the  authority  to 
raise  $50  billion  of  additional  capital, 
$80  billion  total.  It  is  a  large  sum  of 
money,  Mr.  President. 

Liast  fall.  Treasury  Secretary  Brady, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  oversight 
board,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Congress 
that  he  would  not  come  and  testify  be- 
fore either  the  Senate  or  House  Bank- 
ing Conunittee  to  describe  how  the  pro- 
ceeds were  going  to  be  used;  he  was  too 
busy  or  had  scheduling  conflicts  and  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  get  here. 

Mr.  President,  that  illustrates  the 
problem  that  we  have  right  now.  We 
have  debated  at  length  how  this  money 
Is  going  to  be  used  and  the  structure  of 
the  banking  system  now  is  being  exam- 
ined again,  with  the  administration's 
proposals,  in  many  ways  very  worth- 
while proposals,  understanding  we  have 
a  capital  problem  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 


What  has  been  missed  and  what  this 
bill  attempts  to  do  in  a  rather  simple 
fashion  is  to  say  the  policy  matters;  it 
matters  what  kind  of  an  oversight 
board  you  have;  that  the  oversight 
function  should  not  be  done  in  just  a 
perfunctory  way. 

Treasury  Secretary  Brady  has  said, 
on  a  number  of  occetsions  when  I  have 
asked  him  about  how  much  time  he 
puts  into  oversight,  he  says,  "Well, 
about  an  hour  a  week." 

Well,  I  am  arguing  with  this  bill  that 
we  need  a  lot  more  than  that  for  the 
most  expensive  operation  we  have  right 
now  in  the  Government,  and  the  most 
difficult  one  to  sell  to  the  people.  I 
have  said  at  home  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  vote  for  me.  The  response 
I  get  from  people  that  understand  the 
problem,  they  say  well,  you  have  to 
vote  to  do  it.  Well,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  to  get  permission  from  the 
people  before  I  can  vote  for  $30  billion. 

They  say,  "Well,  it  is  irresponsible 
not  to."  I  argue  that  it  is  irresponsible 
for  us  not  to  go  to  the  people  and  have 
their  level  of  confidence  high  enough 
that  they  give  us  permission.  And  we 
have  missed  that  point. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  on  this 
piece  of  legislation,  a  lot  of  time  and 
attention  grlven  to  the  value  of  the  as- 
sets and  the  ways  in  which  those  assets 
have  been  disposed.  But  what  we  fail  to 
pay  attention  to,  Mr.  President — and  I 
believe  if  we  have  a  rollcall  vote  it  will 
reflect  that — we  fail  to  pay  attention 
to  the  need  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
people  on  an  issue,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
President,  that  people  already  have  a 
rather  low  trust  on. 

They  regard  this  as  a  situation  where 
lots  of  people  came  in  and  used  and 
abased  the  rights  that  were  given  to 
them  and  they  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  re- 
quired to  now  solve  this  problem  and 
bail  out  the  S&L's. 

This  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  could 
not  be  more  simple.  It  does  not  reduce 
the  President's  authority.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  the  responsibilities  of 
Congress.  It  does  not  call  for  any  new 
bureaucracies  or  paperwork.  And  it 
woold  not  interrupt  the  work  now 
under  way  at  either  the  RTC  or  the  Of- 
fice of  Thrift  Supervision. 

The  reorganization  called  for  under 
this  legislation  would  occur  only  at  the 
policy  oversight  level.  It  would  pare 
baok  the  two  current  oversight  boards 
into  a  single  board  composed  of  four 
public  and  five  private  members.  Under 
this  structure  the  President  would  ap- 
point a  strong,  full-time  Chairman  who 
would  communicate  to  the  American 
people,  the  President,  and  the  Congress 
in  such  a  way  that  restores  confidence 
in  what  we  are  doing. 

In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  four 
other  private  sector  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  bill  would 
retain  the  three  public  members  who 


now  serve  on  the  RTC  Oversight  Board, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  It  would  add  one  more 
public  member,  the  Chair  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Instead  of  the  current  RTC  structure 
in  which  the  bailout  is  overseen  by 
three  of  the  busiest  people  in  Washing- 
ton, the  American  people  deserve  to 
have  a  full-time  board  in  place  that 
brings  together  top  private  sector  tal- 
ent anfl  top  public  officials  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  complex  problems  faced  by 
our  country. 

We  need  a  board  that  will  not  be 
afi-aid  to  make  tough  policy  decisions, 
and  that  will  be  insulated  from  every- 
day political  pressures  from  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  We  need 
five  private  sector  individuals,  and  par- 
ticularly a  strong  Chairman,  who  can 
begin  Immediately  to  rebuild  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  that 
their  tjax  dollars  are  not  being  wasted 
again. 

We  aeed  a  board  which  is  so  obvi- 
ously qualified  that  Americans  will 
trust  their  recommendations.  Last 
year.  Postmaster  General  Tony  Frank 
testified  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  in  support  of  legrislation  of 
this  kind.  He  offered  a  telling  sugges- 
tion £ia  a  guide  for  selecting  a  chairman 
for  this  board:  Find  someone  who  does 
not  want  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  need.  We  do  not  need  someone  who 
will  teill  us  what  we  want  to  hear,  or 
someone  who  is  looking  to  establish  his 
or  her  credentials  for  a  lucrative  pri- 
vate sector  career.  We  need  someone 
who  is  so  good  they  neither  want  nor 
seek  what  may  be  the  most  difficult 
and  important  thing  our  President 
could  ask  a  citizen  to  do. 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  my  bill  and 
the  full  text  be  Included  In  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  believe  that  putting 
a  new  structure  in  place  should  be  a 
high  priority,  but  it  is  particularly  Im- 
portant before  we  even  think  about 
griving  additional  funds  to  the  RTC.  I 
believe  It  Is  wrong  to  ask  Nebraskans 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  $30  billion  for 
the  RTC's  work  without  ensuring  that 
we  havte  an  accountable  and  open  struc- 
ture overseeing  the  effort. 

The  president  talked  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  about 

empowerment,  giving  choice  to  individ- 
ual citizens.  Another  element  of 
empowerment,  Mr.  President,  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  public  knows  what  is 
going  on,  giving  them  information  so 
they  can  make  an  informed  decision.  I 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  the  reason  the 
American  people  are  very  suspicious, 
deeply  so,  about  this  particular  bailout 
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is  that  they  are  being  provided  with  an 
insufficient  amount  of  information. 
They  no  longer  trust  that  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing. 

I  believe  for  these  reasons  and  others 
it  is  important  we  move  to  restructure 
the  RTC  oversight  body  in  order  to  re- 
build confidence  in  the  work  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  389 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

8ECnON  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Reorganization  Act". 

SEC.    2.    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPCMiATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  21A  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  In  general. — There  is  established  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

"(2)  Function.— The  Board  of  Governors 
shall  oversee  and  manage  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Corporation').  The 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  an  'agency"  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  and  chapter  7  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Membership.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Board  of  Governors 
shall  consist  of  9  members  as  follows: 

"(i)  5  independent  members  appointed  by 
the  I>resident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals with  experience  in  banking,  finance, 
real  estate,  and  business  management.  Nomi- 
nations to  fill  such  positions  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 

"(ill)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"(V)  The  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

"(B)  PoLmcAL  AFFILIATION. — Not  more 
than  3  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  No  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
shall  hold  any  other  appointed  office  during 
his  or  her  term  as  a  member. 

"(C)  Chairperson.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  designated  from 
among  the  appointees  under  clause  (i)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  nomi- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Governors  by  the 
President.  The  Chairperson  shall  have  the 
busineBB  experience  necessary  to  govern  the 
orderly  disposition  of  the  assets  held  by  the 
Corporation. 

"(D)  Quorum  required.— a  quorum  shall 
consist  of  3  members  of  the  Oversight  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (AKi). 

"(E)  Term  of  office. — The  term  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (AKI)  shall 
be  5  years.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  origrlnal  position  was  filled.". 


(b)  Prompt  appointment.— The  President 
is  urged  promptly  to  appoint  all  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  In  general.- Section  21A  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Oversight  Board"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Board  of  Gov- 
ernors"; and 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b)(8). 

(2)  References  in  other  laws.- Any  ref- 
erence in  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  the  Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  as  constituted  imme- 
diately preceding  such  date  such  retain  its 
power  and  authority  as  in  effect  on  such  date 
until  such  time  as  3  of  the  nominees  to  be 
independent  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors have  taken  office; 

(2)  any  individual  nominated  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
ixiration;  and 

(3)  the  conflict  of  interest  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  members  of  the  Oversight  Board 
shall  apply  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

(e)  Compensation  of  Board  of  Gov- 
ernoks.— 

(1)  Chairman.— Section  5312  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.". 

(2)  Members.— Section  5313  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"Oversight  Board"  and  inserting  "Board  of 
Governors". 

EIxHiBrr  I 
Summary  of  Senator  Bob  Kerrey's  Bill  to 
Restructure  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration AND  Board  of  Governors  Into  a 
Single  Governing  Enttty 
Establishes  an  RTC  Board  of  Governors  re- 
placing  the   current   RTC   Oversight   Board 
and  Board  of  Directors. 
Board  of  Governors  will  be  composed  of: 
Five    nongovernment   members   appointed 
by  President  and  confirmed  by  Senate.  No 
more  than  three  can  be  from  any  one  politi- 
cal party.  These  members  serve  for  five  year 
terms.  The  President  selects  one  nongovern- 
ment member  to  serve  as  chairman.  At  least 
three  nongovernment  members  are  required 
for  a  quorum. 

Four  government  members  (secretaries  of 
HUD  and  Treasury,  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man, and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation).  Currently  all  but 
the  FDIC  Chairman  sit  on  the  Oversight 
Board. 

Transition:  The  current  Oversight  Board 
shall  retain  its  power  until  at  least  3  of  the 
nongovernment  nominees  have  taken  office. 
Any  member  nominated  or  in  office  on  the 
current  Oversight  Board  will  be  considered 
as  either  a  nominee  or  a  member  of  the  new 
Board  of  Governors. 

Conflict  of  Interest:  The  conflict  of  inter- 
est regulations  applicable  to  the  Oversight 
Board  apply  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 


Compensation:  Nongovernment  members 
will  be  compensated  in  the  same  fashion  as 
Governors  serving  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

Relation  to  RTC:  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  RTC  will  report  directly  to  the  Board 
of  Governors. 


By  Mr.  BOND: 

S.  390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  method 
of  calculating  crop  acreage  bases  for 
feed  grains,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

CROP  acreage  bases  for  feed  grains 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation,  along 
with  Senators  DOLE.  Danforth,  and 
Kassebaum,  to  combine  the  com  and 
sorghum  bases  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act.  The  1990  act  unintentionally  sepa- 
rates the  com  and  sorghum  bases.  This 
takes  away  flexibility  that  producers 
have  enjoyed  under  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Farmers  historically  have  used  the 
option  of  substituting  sorghum,  or;  as 
we  call  it,  milo.  for  com,  or  vice  versa, 
while  still  participating  in  acreage  re- 
duction programs.  Missouri,  as  an  ex- 
ample, has  over  45.000  com  and  sor- 
ghum producers  who  participate  in  the 
program  in  any  year.  Without  a  change 
to  combine  the  bases,  over  half  of  them 
could  be  adversely  affected  in  any 
given  year.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  for 
example,  if  it  rains  heavily  and  it  is 
wet  late  in  the  spring,  farmers  cannot 
plant  com  and  they  would  want  to 
move  to  milo,  or  grain  sorghum,  in- 
stead. Under  the  current  language  the 
policy  would  penalize  them  by  taking 
away  their  base,  their  target  price  pro- 
tection, and  if  they  plant  grain  sor- 
ghum on  their  com  base,  they  would  be 
without  the  necessary  protections  of 
the  farm  bill. 

This  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  given  a  waiver  to  permit 
combining  of  com  and  sorghum  bases.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  was  correct  to 
exercise  the  administrative  judgment 
to  retain  the  flexibility.  We  should  not 
be  penalizing  feed  grain  producers  for 
bad  weather.  The  option  of  substitut- 
ing these  feed  grains  also  has  avoided 
the  need  for  the  Government  to  pay 
disaster  payments  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
technical  bill,  like  many  technical 
matters,  it  has  a  real  doUars-and-cents 
value  for  American  farmers.  It  does  not 
represent  a  major  change  In  policy. 
The  authors  of  the  1990  farm  bill  in- 
tended that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture have  discretion— as  under  the 
1985  farm  bill — to  combine  com  and 
sorghum  bases.  In  order  to  give  the 
Secretary  statutory  authority  to  es- 
tablish different  ARP  levels  for  dif- 
ferent feed  grains,  however,  the  1990 
law  referred  to  the  establishment  of 
separate  bases.  Our  intent  was  to  give 
farmers  flexibility  to  plant  either  corn 
or  grain  sorghum— after  all.  flexibility 
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is  the  hallmark  of  the  1990  farm  bill.  I 
believe  we  should  give  farmers  the 
flexibility  to  plant  either  corn  or  grain 
sorghum. 

In  offering  this  bill,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  reopen  the  1990  fann  bill  for  consid- 
eratlon.  We  had  the  debate  last  year 
and  it  was  a  thorough  one.  I  do  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  correct  this 
technical  deficiency  in  the  1990  farm 
bill  in  short  order.  The  option  to  sub- 
stitute sorghum  for  com  will  give 
farmers  the  peace  of  mind  during 
planting  season,  knowing  that  they 
have  this  flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  390 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.  CALCinj^TION   OF   CROP  ACREAGE 
BASES  FOR  FEED  GRAINS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Program  Crop.— Section 
502(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as 
amended  by  section  1101  of  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture. Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-624))  is  amended  by  striking 
"com,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  barley."  and 
insertlng'Teed  grains". 

(b)  CALCULATION   OF   CROP   ACREAGE 

Bases.— Section  503(b)(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (as  amended  by  section  1101  of  the 
Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-624))  is  amended 
by  striking  "each  program  crop"  and  insert- 
ing "a  program  crop". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Missouri.  Simply  put,  this 
technical  correction  language  restores 
the  flexibility  of  the  1985  law.  and  al- 
lows the  feed  grains  crop  acreage  base 
provisions  to  remain  in  step  with  the 
planting  flexibility  inltitatlves  of  the 
1990  farm  bill.  Together,  these  much- 
needed  policies  will  put  planting  deci- 
sions back  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  should  be  making  them — the  farm- 
er. 

While  widely  known  as  the  wheat 
State,  my  home  State  of  Kansas  is  also 
No.  1  in  the  production  of  grain  sor- 
ghum. Because  we  have  not  found  a 
workable  manner  in  which  to  legislate 
the  weather,  pest  infestations,  and 
other  vagaries  of  the  real  world,  those 
grain  sorghum  producers  are  often 
forced  to  plant  an  alternative  feed 
grain,  such  as  com.  The  loss  of  this 
flexibility  would  be  devastating  to  in- 
dividual operators  across  the  country, 
while  limiting  the  influence  of  market 
incentives  on  feed  grain  production. 

I  specifically  commend  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clayton  Yeutter  for  his  de- 
cision to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
1985  Act  for  the  1991  crop  year.  Flexibil- 
ity has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  policy  platform, 
and  they  in  no  way  wish  to  diminish 
the  decisionmaking  ability  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  the   role   of  the   market  in 


planting  decisions.  So,  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  have  a  win-win-win  situa- 
tion— for  the  farmer,  for  Congrress.  and 
for  the  administration. 

To  those  who  may  view  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  vehicle  upon  which  to  reopen 
the  farm  bill,  let  me  call  upon  your 
common  sense  and  good  judgment.  The 
time  for  such  tinkering  was  last  year, 
and  we  all  played  out  our  hands  at  that 
time.  Whatever  the  populist  and  short- 
sighted motives  may  be  that  are  driv- 
ing the  notion  of  reopening  the  bill,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  think  of  your 
farmers'  best  interests.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  place  Kansas  farmers  on  the 
chopping  block  again  by  reopening  a 
farm  bill  at  the  same  time  we  are  at- 
tempting to  finance  a  war.  Nor  have  I 
forgotten  the  fate  of  escalating  loan 
rates  and  target  prices  to  levels  which 
interfere  with  the  orderly  flow  of  our 
commodities.  I  strongly  urge  Members 
to  view  this  piece  of  legislation  at  face 
value — it  is  a  technical  correction  to 
restore  much  needed  flexibility  to  the 
farm  bill. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By   Mr.    REID   (for  himself, 
LIEBERMAN,    Mr.    BRADLEY, 

Moynihan.   Mr.  Jeffords, 
Bryan,    Mr.    Lautenberg, 
Sarbanes,   Ms.    Mikulski, 
WiRTH,  Mr.  CJORE,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  reduce  the  lev- 
els of  lead  in  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

LEAD  EXPOSURE  REDUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
approximately  2  million  people  living 
in  Kuwait  prior  to  Iraq's  invasion  of 
that  country.  We  are  fighting  a  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  because  we  care  about 
what  happens  to  these  2  million  people. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  over  3  mil- 
lion American  children  are  endangered 
by  a  far  more  silent,  but  equally  deadly 
enemy. 

I  am  talking  about  lead  poisoning. 
Over  3  million  American  children  are 
at  risk  from  lead  poisoning.  That's  1 
million  more  American  children  than 
all  the  people  who  lived  in  Kuwait 
prior  to  August  2,  1990. 

Why  do  we  need  a  lead  bill? 

Because  lead  poisoning  causes  brain 
damage,  lower  IQ  scores,  comas,  con- 
vulsions, behavior  disorders,  cancer, 
and  even  death.  Lead-poisoned  teen- 
agers are  seven  times  more  likely  to 
fail  or  drop  out  of  high  school. 

If  Saddam  Hussein  were  poisoning  3 
million  American  children  with  lead, 
the  people  of  this  country  would  cry 
out  for  revenge. 

If  a  foreign  enemy  could  inflict 
comas  and  convulsions  among  thou- 
sands of  our  kids,  we  would  not  sit 
back  and  pretend  that  nothing  was 
happening. 

If  terrorists  struck  the  United  States 
with    chemical    weapons    that    caused 


permanent  brain  damage,  we  would 
hunt  ttem  down  and  strike  back,  so 
that  it  would  never  happen  again. 

All  of  us  have  spoken  out  against 
Saddam  Hussein.  Today,  I  rise  to  speak 
out  against  a  silent  enemy  that  threat- 
ens 3  million  American  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  introduce  the 
Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1991. 
This  legislation  is  needed  to  save  our 
children.  Without  it,  we  will  suffer  tre- 
mendously in  academic  performance 
and  economic  productivity. 

Before  I  describe  what  this  bill  would 
do,  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  list  of 
common  products  that  contain  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  lead:  Food,  toys,  pes- 
ticides, plumbing  fittings,  and  fixtures, 
packaging,  wine  bottles,  solder,  curtain 
weights,  ceramic  ware,  batteries,  paint, 
and  gaaoline. 

But  tihat  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  lead 
contained  in  all  these  products,  it  is 
found  In  many  others  as  well.  The 
deadly  list  goes  on  and  on.  And,  even 
more  disturbing,  no  one  seems  to  know 
all  the  products  in  which  lead  is  found, 
including  the  lead  industry.  What  is 
more,  the  lead  industry  is  continuing 
to  devdop  new  uses  for  lead,  including 
using  lead  as  a  shield  in  homes  against 
radon  and  in  asphalt  paving  materials. 

A  19|8  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry  [ATSDR]  summarizes  the 
lead  problem  in  the  U.S.  very  simply: 
"Lead  Is  potentially  toxic  wherever  it 
is  found,  and  it  is  foimd  everywhere." 
More  lead  is  used  now  than  was  used  a 
decade  ago.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  who  dispute  the  fact  that  lead  is 
still  a  problem  by  pointing  out  that 
this  substance  is  no  longer  added  to 
paint  ajid  is  being  phased  out  of  gaso- 
line. 

The  people  who  allege  that  lead  is  no 
longer  a  health  threat  are  whistling  in 
the  graveyard.  They  are  happily  ignor- 
ing a  major  epidemic  that  threatens 
everyone  in  this  country — but  children 
most  of  all. 

Experts  generally  agree  that  children 
under  the  age  of  7  are  the  most  likely 
victims  of  lead  poisoning.  According  to 
ATSDR's  comprehensive  1988  report, 
some  3  to  4  million  American  children 
have  levels  of  lead  in  their  blood  that 
my  adversely  affect  their  health. 

Adverse  health  effects  on  children  in- 
clude permanent,  significant  neuro- 
logical impairment.  In  plain  English, 
that  is  brain  damage  and  lifelong  nerv- 
ous disorders.  That  means  lower  IQ  lev- 
els and  behavioral  problems  for  many 
of  our  children.  In  fact,  a  recent  follow- 
up  study  reported  that  children  who  a£ 
first-graders  in  1979  were  found  to  have 
high  lead  levels  showed  poorer  class- 
room performance  and  higher  absentee 
rates  tban  their  peers  a  decade  later  as 
high  schoolers. 

Physical  effects  of  lead  on  children 
can  inolude  hearing  Impairment,  colic, 
anemia,  coma,  convulsions,  and  even 
death  at  high  levels  of  exposure.  A  re- 
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port  issued  last  year  by  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
states: 

Despite  lead  reduction  in  a  number  of 
areas,  lead  poisoning-  remains  a  major  public 
health  problem,  i>articularly  among  chil- 
dren, who  are  both  more  sensitive  to  lead's 
neurotoxic  effects  and  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed to  certain  sources,  such  as  paint  chips 
from  older  houses,  school  water  coolers  con- 
taining lead-lined  tanks,  and  home  water 
supplies  contaminated  with  lead  from  old 
piping.*  *  * 

Leading  experts  agree  that  lead  poses 
a  very  serious  public  health  threat.  Dr. 
Herbert  Needleman,  principal  author  of 
several  groundbreaking  studies  on  this 
issue,  has  called  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing "the  most  serious  pediatric  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  today."  Dr. 
Vernon  Houk,  the  Assistant  Surgeon 
General,  has  termed  it  the  "most  com- 
mon" and  the  "most  societally  dev- 
astating" environmental  disease  of 
young  children.  Dr.  Houk  has  stated,  "I 
can't  think  of  anything  more  devastat- 
ing than  a  population  of  children  with 
no  superior  intelligence  and  no 
geniuses  *  *  *."  Another  exi)ert  wit- 
ness who  appeared  before  my  Toxic 
Substances  Subcommittee  last  year 
graphically  noted  that  "what  lead  de- 
stroys is  what  Walt  Disney  once  de- 
scribed as  the  most  valuable  natural 
resource  of  this  country:  the  minds  of 
our  children."  A  headline  on  a  com- 
mentary in  the  Washington  Post 
summed  up  the  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing situation  succinctly:  "A  National 
Recipe  for  Stupidity." 

If  these  effects  on  children  are  not 
enough  to  disturb  you,  you  may  want 
to  think  about  the  second  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  lead:  Its  potential  ef- 
fects on  you  and  other  adults  in  this 
country.  For  adults,  a  major  source  of 
exposure  is  the  workplace.  There  are 
some  113  occupations  in  which  workers 
may  be  exposed  to  lead. 

For  other  adults  and  older  children, 
food  and  water  are  most  likely  to  be 
the  major  source  of  exposure  to  lead. 
Lead  in  food  may  come  from  food  items 
taken  from  contaminated  water  or  soil, 
lead-soldered  food  cans,  lead  deposited 
on  crops  from  vehicle  exhaust  or  indus- 
trial activity,  contamination  during 
food  processing,  lead  glazes  in  dishes 
and  iwttery,  or  from  food  colorings  like 
carmel  and  many  others.  Lead  in  water 
can  come  from  the  water  source  itself 
or  through  leaching  from  lead  pipes, 
lead  solder,  or  from  brass  or  bronze  fit- 
tings. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  effects  of 
lead  exposure  that  children  face,  adults 
are  vulnerable  to  other  consequences. 
For  example,  lead  has  been  classified 
as  a  probable  hvunan  carcinogen  by 
EPA.  Other  potential  adverse  effects 
include  Impaired  reproductive  capabili- 
ties and  hypertension,  elevated  blood 
pressure.  Several  studies  in  recent 
years  have  shown  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant association  between  blood  lead 
levels   and    blood    pressures    in    male 


adults.  Not  only  is  high  blood  pressure 
itself  a  concern,  it  has  been  shown  in 
other  studies  to  be  related  to  an  in- 
creased risk  of  heart  attack  and 
stroke. 

Senior  adults  may  be  at  particular 
risk,  as  lead  stored  in  older  persons' 
bones  may  be  mobilized  during 
osteoporosis  or  as  part  of  the  normal 
aging  process.  As  one  witness  before 
my  subcommittee  last  year  stated, 
"[W]e  may  indeed  have  senior  citizen 
populations  who  are  going  to  receive 
their  lifetime  exposure  of  lead  coming 
back  to  them  a  second  time." 

And  if  children  and  adults  are  not 
enough  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
leaxi.  maybe  you  will  be  moved  by  a 
third  reason:  Our  pets.  Last  year's 
news  accounts  revealing  the  lead  poi- 
soning of  President  Bush's  dog  Millie 
shows  that  even  the  Primary  Pooch 
can  be  a  victim  of  lead  poisoning.  It  the 
White  House  is  not  safe,  what  about 
your  house?  Often,  the  illness  of  a  dog 
or  other  pet  is  the  first  warning  sign 
that  you  and  your  children  are  in  dan- 
ger. 

My  bill  attacks  the  lead  problem  in 
four  major  ways: 

First,  it  restricts  lead  in  products 
most  likely  to  cause  additional  con- 
tamination, such  as  paint,  pesticides, 
plumbing  fittings  and  fixtures,  toys, 
gasoline,  and  food  cans. 

Second,  it  requires  the  compilation 
and  updating  of  an  inventory  of  prod- 
ucts currently  containing  lead,  with 
submittal  of  this  information  by  EPA 
to  Congress  along  with  reconmienda- 
tions  for  minimizing  lead  releases  and 
preventing  human  exposure  to  lead. 

Third,  it  mandates  the  recycling  of 
lead-acid  batteries,  which  contain  over 
three-fourths  of  all  lead  used  in  this 
country. 

Fourth,  it  calls  for  various  long-term 
health  studies  and  reports,  public  edu- 
cation programs,  and  development  of 
abatement  techniques. 

It  is  equally  important  to  note  what 
this  bill  does  not  do: 

It  does  not  ban  the  overall  use  of 
lead. 

It  does  not  restrict  the  use  of  lead- 
acid  batteries  in  automobiles. 

It  does  not  require  lead  smelters  to 
shut  down. 

It  does  not  ban.  or  restrict  in  any 
way,  the  use  of  lead  in  ammunition  or 
fishing  weights. 

It  does  not  establish  standards  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  for  future  regula- 
tion by  EPA  of  existing  and  future  uses 
of  lead. 

The  bill  that  I  and  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors  are  introducing  today  is  iden- 
tical, except  for  one  minor  modifica- 
tion necessitated  by  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  last  year  to 
S.  2637,  a  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee last  October  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.  That  bill  was  the  product 


of  two  hearings  held  by  my  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Subcommittee,  at  which  testi- 
mony was  received  trom  over  40  wit- 
nesses flrom  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government,  academia,  the  medical 
conmiunity,  environmental  groups,  and 
lead  producer  and  user  groups.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  testimony  and  other 
comments  by  affected  parties,  exten- 
sive modifications  were  made  to  the 
bill  at  both  the  subcommittee  and 
committee  levels. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  too 
many  concessions  were  made  at  that 
time.  To  address  those  concerns,  it  is 
my  intent  to  undertake  a  review  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  during 
the  102d  Congress.  During  this  review  it 
will  be  possible  to  revisit  the  issue  of 
what  should  be  the  appropriate  stand- 
ards for  regulation  of  existing  and  par- 
ticularly new  uses  of  lead,  and  other 
toxic  substances,  an  issue  that  was  a 
major  focus  of  last  year's  debate  con- 
cerning the  lead  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  there 
has  been  a  press  report  about  a  major 
initiative  by  the  administration  to  ad- 
dress the  lead  poisoning  problem. 
Under  the  headline,  "U.S.  Opens  a 
Drive  to  Wipe  Out  Lead  Poisoning 
Among  Children,"  the  December  20. 
1990,  New  York  Times  reported  that 
three  Federal  agencies — the  Elnviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services — are  developing 
plans  "aimed  at  cutting  in  half  the 
hazardous  levels  of  lead  in  children's 
blood"  and  at  "eliminating  lead  paint 
in  all  the  nation's  homes  over  the  next 
decade." 

My  Toxic  Substances  Subcommittee 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  February  21.  to 
ascertain  what  specific  actions  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  take  to  address 
the  lead  poisoning  problem  and,  most 
importantly,  when  these  actions  will 
take  place  and  how  much  funding  the 
administration  will  seek  for  this  effort. 
I  have  invited  the  heads  of  these  three 
agencies  to  testify.  EPA  Administrator 
William  Reilly  has  already  confirmed 
his  appearance.  I  look  forward  to  the 
testimony  of  the  other  two  Department 
Secretaries,  so  that  we  can  have  a  can- 
did discussion  on  the  lead  poisoning 
problem  and  the  administration's  plans 
to  combat  it.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  fiscal  year 
1992  includes  higher  funding  levels  to 
fight  lead  poisoning.  But  that  alone 
will  not  save  the  3  million  children  in 
this  country  who  are  at  risk.  We  need 
this  legislation  to  save  our  kids  ftt>m 
this  silent,  deadly  terror. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  many 
historians  have  analyzed  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Many  have 
written  that  Rome  was  not  defeated  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  some  faraway  mili- 
tary encounter.  These  historians  at- 
tribute the  fall  of  Rome  to  internal 
problems.  They  cite  crises  and  tra«re- 
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dies  at  home  that  were  igmored,  unac- 
knowledged, and  forever  unsolved. 
Chief  among  these  tragedies  was  lead 
poisoning,  which  may  have  caused 
lower  birth  rates,  brain  damage,  and 
behavior  disorders  among  many  Ro- 
nuuis. 

It  is  time  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
history  before  it  is  too  late.  I  don't 
want  to  see  America  win  the  war  over- 
seas, only  to  lose  the  peace  here  at 
home  by  recklessly  endangering  the 
lives  of  3  million  American  children. 
The  actions  mandated  by  my  bill  are  a 
modest  beginning.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  391 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

mcnan  i.  short  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lead  Expo- 
sure Reduction  Act  of  1991". 

tmc  &  AMEhrmiENT  of  the  toxic  substances 

CONTROL  ACT. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TOXIC   SUBSTANCES 

Control  act.— The  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  (15  U.S.C.  2601  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  title  ni  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  IV— LEAD  EXPOSURE  REDUCTION 


J  Ml 


.  4n.  nNlHNGS  AND  POUCY. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Conp^ss  finds  that— 

"(1)  lead  poisoning  is  the  most  prevalent 
disease  of  environmental  origin  among 
American  children  today,  and  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  are  at  special  rislc  because 
of  their  susceptibility  to  the  potency  of  lead 
•a  a  neurologic  toxin: 

"(2)  the  effects  of  lead  on  children  may  in- 
clude permanent,  significant  neurologic  and 
physiologic  impairment,  and  additional 
health  effects  occur  in  adults  exposed  to 
similar  exposure  levels: 

"(3)  because  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 
removing  lead  already  dispersed  into  the  en- 
vironment, children  and  adults  will  continue 
to  be  exposed  to  such  lead  for  years: 

"(4)  as  a  result  of  decades  of  highly  disper- 
sive uses  of  lead  in  a  variety  of  products, 
contamination  of  the  environment  with  un- 
'  acceptable  levels  of  lead  is  widespread: 

"(5)  the  continued  manufacture,  import. 
processing,  use,  and  disposal  of  lead-contain- 
ing iroducts  may  cause  further  releases  of 
lead  to  the  environment,  and  such  releases 
contribute  to  further  environmental  con- 
tamination and  resultant  exposure  to  lead: 
and 

"(6)  methods  to  reduce  existing  lead  expo- 
sure levels  must  be  improved,  especially 
through  the  development  of  more  effective 
and  affordable  methods  for  abating  lead- 
based  paint,  which  continues  to  be  a  major 
cause  of  childhood  lead  poisoning. 

"(b)  PoucY.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
StatM  that  further  releases  of  lead  to  the  en- 
vlroiunent  should  be  minimized,  and  means 
should  be  developed  and  implemented  to  re- 
duce exposures  to  sources  of  environ- 
meotally  dispersed  lead. 


-SEC.  402.  restrictions  ON  CONTINUING  USES 

I  OF       CERTAIN       LEAIMX>NTAINING 

PRODUCTS. 
a)  General  Restrictions.— Except  as 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
beginning  on  the  date  that  is  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Expo- 
sure Reduction  Act  of  1990,  no  person  may 
Import,  manufacture  or  process  any  of  the 
following  product  categories,  and  beginning 
on  the  date  that  is  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Elxposure  Re- 
duction Act  of  1990,  no  person  may  distribute 
in  commerce,  any  of  the  following  product 
categories: 

"(1)  Paint  containing  more  than  0.06  per- 
cent lead  by  dry  weight. 

"(2)  Plumbing  fittings  and  flxtures  con- 
taining more  than  2  percent  lead  by  dry 
weight. 

"(3)  Pesticides  (as  defined  in  section  2(u)  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Rodenticide,  and 
Fungicide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136(u))  conUining 
more  than  0.1  percent  lead  by  dry  weight. 

"(4)  Toys  and  recreational  game  pieces 
containing  more  than  0.1  percent  lead  by  dry 
weight. 

"(5)  Curtain  weights  containing  more  than 
0.1  percent  lead  by  dry  weight. 

"(b)  Modification  of  Restrictions.— (D 
The  Administrator  may,  after  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment,  promulgate 
regulations  to  modify,  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  per- 
centage of  the  allowable  lead  content  for  a 
product  category  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  establish  by  regulation  a  per- 
centage of  the  allowable  lead  content  that  is 
less  than  the  percentage  specified  under  sub- 
section (a)  (including  nondetectable  levels) 
for  any  product  category  described  In  para- 
grf^hs  (1)  through  (5)  of  such  subsection  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  allowable  lead  con- 
tent is  necessary  to  protect  human  health  or 
the  environment. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  may,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  establish  by  regulation  a 
percentage  by  dry  weight  of  the  allowable 
leafl  content  for  a  product  category  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  subsection 
(a)  that  is  greater  than  the  percentage  speci- 
fied for  the  product  category  under  such  sub- 
section if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
increasing  the  percentage  of  the  allowable 
lead  content  for  the  product  category  will 
promote  the  protection  of  human  health  or 
the  environment. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  establishes  by 
regulation  an  increased  percentage  of  the  al- 
lowable lead  content  for  a  product  category 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  regulation 
establishing  such  percentage  shall  terminate 
on  the  date  that  is  six  years  after  the  date 
such  regulation  becomes  final. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  prior  to  the  termination  of  a  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  review  the  regulation.  If, 
on  or  after  the  termination  date  of  such  reg- 
ulation, the  Administrator  determines  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A),  that  the  promul- 
gation of  a  regulation  is  appropriate,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate  a  regulation 
which  shall  terminate  on  the  date  that  is  six 
years  after  the  date  such  regulation  becomes 
final. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation 
extend  the  dates  for  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)(2)  by  one  year 
and  establish  a  performance  standard  for 
lead  leaching  from  plumbing  fittings  and  fix- 
tures in  lieu  of  the  restriction  under  such 


subsection  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  performance  standard  is  at  least  as 
protective  of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment aa  such  restriction. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  within  twelve  months  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990  to  waive  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(4)  with  respect  to  certain  toys  and  rec- 
reationSl  game  pieces  that  are  collectible 
items  aod  scale  models  intended  for  adult  ac- 
quisition. 

"(c)  Statements  by  administrator  Re- 
lating •ro  Modifications  of  Restrictions.- 
In  promulgating  any  regulation  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
allowable  lead  content  under  a  product  cat- 
egory, the  Administrator  shall,  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  final  regulation,  consider 
and  publish  a  statement  that  describes  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  allowable  lead  con- 
tent level  for  the  product  category  on  human 
health  tnd  the  environment. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  regulations  ban- 
ning th|e  sale  of  lead  solder  to  plumbers  and 
plumbing  supply  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

"(e)  Packaging.— 

"(1)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term — 

"(A)  "package'  means  a  container  providing 
a  means  of  marketing,  protecting,  or  han- 
dling a  product,  and  includes  a  unit  package, 
an  intermediate  package,  crates,  pails,  rigid 
foil,  unsealed  receptacles  such  as  carrying 
cases,  4ups.  and  such  other  trays,  wrappers 
and  wrapping  films,  bags.  tubs,  and  shipping 
or  other  containers,  as  the  Administrator  by 
regulation,  may  define  (except  that  such 
term  shall  not  include  ceramic  ware  or  a  cas- 
ing of  S  lead-acid  battery,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 409(o)(l)): 

"(B)  'distributor'  means  any  individual, 
firm,  oorporatlon,  or  other  entity  which 
takes  title  to  goods  purchased  for  resale:  and 

"(C)  'packaging  component'  means  any  in- 
dividual assembled  part  of  a  package  such  as 
any  interior  or  exterior  blocking,  bracing, 
cushioning,  weatherproofing.  exterior  strap- 
ping, coatings,  closures,  inks,  and  labels. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  tin- 
plated  Bteel  that  meets  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM)  Speci- 
fication A-623  shall  be  deemed  an  individual 
packaging  component. 

"(3)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  twenty- 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Lead  Elxposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990— 

"(A)  no  package  or  packaging  component 
which  may  be  used  for  food  for  human  con- 
sumption (or  intended  for  such  use)  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  or  for  promotional  purposes 
by  a  manufacturer  or  distributor,  which  in- 
cludes, in  the  package,  or  in  any  packaging 
component,  inks.  dyes,  pigments,  adhesives, 
stabiliaers,  or  other  additive  to  which  lead 
has  bean  intentionally  introduced  as  an  ele- 
ment during  manufacturing  or  distribution 
SLS  opposed  to  the  incidental  presence  of  lead; 

"(B)  no  food  for  human  consumption  (or  in- 
tended for  such  use)  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
or  for  promotional  purposes  by  its  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  in  a  package  which  in- 
cludes, in  the  package  itself  or  in  any  of  its 
packaging  components,  inks,  dyes,  pigments, 
adhesives,  stabilizers,  or  other  additive  to 
which  sny  lead  has  been  intentionally  intro- 
duced ss  an  element  during  manufacturing 
or  distribution  as  opposed  to  the  incidental 
presenqe  of  lead:  and 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  aggregate  of 
the  concentration  levels,  from  any  inciden- 
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tal  presence  of  lead  present  in  any  package 
or  packaging  component  which  may  be  used 
for  food  for  human  consumption  (or  Intended 
for  such  use)  shall  not  exceed— 

"(i)  for  the  third  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  600  parts  per 
million  by  weight  (0.06  percent); 

"(ii)  for  the  fourth  twelve-month  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  250 
parts  per  million  by  weight  (0.025  percent); 
and 

"(ill)  for  the  fifth  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  and  for  each 
twelve-month  period  thereafter,  100  parts  per 
million  by  weight  (0.01  percent);  and 

"(D)  no  package  or  packaging  component 
which  may  be  used  for  food  for  human  con- 
sumption (or  intended  for  such  use)  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  for  promotional  purposes  by 
a  manufacturer  or  distributor,  and  no  food 
for  human  consumption  (or  intended  for  such 
use)  shall  be  offered  for  sale  or  for  pro- 
motional purposes  by  a  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor in  a  package,  if  such  package  or 
packaging  component  exceeds  the  level  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(4)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  forty- 
eight  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990— 

"(A)  no  package  or  packaging  component 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  or  for  promotional 
purposes  by  a  manufacturer  or  distributor, 
which  includes,  in  the  package,  or  in  any 
packaging  component,  inks,  dyes,  pigments, 
adhesives,  stabilizers,  or  other  additive  to 
which  lead  has  been  intentionally  introduced 
as  an  element  during  manufacturing  or  dis- 
tribution as  opposed  to  the  incidental  pres- 
ence of  lead; 

"(B)  no  product  shall  be  offered  for  sale  or 
for  promotional  purposes  by  its  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  in  a  package  which  in- 
cludes, in  the  package  itself  or  in  any  of  its 
packaging  components,  inks,  dyes,  pigments, 
adhesives,  stabilizers,  or  other  additive  to 
which  any  lead  has  been  intentionally  intro- 
duced as  an  element  during  manufacturing 
or  distribution  as  opposed  to  the  incidental 
presence  of  lead;  and 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  aggregate  of 
the  concentration  levels,  from  any  inciden- 
tal ix-esence  of  lead  present  in  any  package 
or  packaging  component  shall  not  exceed— 

"(1)  for  the  fifth  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  600  parts  per 
million  by  weight  (0.06  percent): 

"(11)  for  the  sixth  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  250  parts  per 
million  by  weight  (0.025  percent):  and 

"(111)  for  the  seventh  twelve-month  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990.  and  for 
each  twelve-month  twriod  thereafter,  100 
parts  per  million  by  weight  (0.01  percent): 
and 

"(D)  no  package  or  packaging  component 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  or  for  promotional 
purposes  by  a  manufacturer  or  distributor, 
and  no  product  shall  be  offered  for  sale  for 
promotional  purposes  by  a  manufacturer  or 
distributor  in  a  package,  if  such  package  or 
packaging  component  exceeds  the  level  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(5)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act 


of  1990,  upon  receipt  of  an  application  (in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation) the  Administrator  may  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (3)  or  (4)— 

"(A)  a  package  or  packaging  component 
manufactured  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enacts 
ment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990  that  displays  a  code  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  that  indicates  that  such  pack- 
age or  component  was  manufactured  prior  to 
such  date:  and 

"(B)  a  package  or  packaging  component  to 
which  lead  has  been  added  in  the  manufac- 
turing, forming,  printing,  or  distribution 
process  in  order  to  comply  with  health  or 
safety  requirements  of  Federal  law  or  the 
law  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

"(6)(A)  A  certificate  of  compliance  stating 
that  a  package  or  packaging  component  is  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990  shall  be 
retained  by  its  manufacturer  or  distributor 
and  made  available  to  the  purchaser  or  in- 
tended purchaser  of  the  package  or  packag- 
ing component. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  compliance  is 
achieved  because  of  an  exemption  under 
paragraphs  (3)  or  (4),  such  certificate  shall 
state  the  specific  basis  upon  which  the  ex- 
emption is  claimed. 

"(C)  A  certificate  of  compliance  shall  be 
signed  by  an  authorized  official  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(f)  Cans  for  Food,  Foils.— (l)  Beginning 
on  the  date  that  is  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure 
Reduction  Act  of  1990,  no  person  may  manu- 
facture or  import  any  can  which  may  be  used 
for  food  for  human  consumption  (or  intended 
for  such  use)  containing  solder  that  has  a 
lead  content  greater  than  0.2  percent  by  dry 
weight. 

"(2)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  twenty- 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Lead  Elxposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990. 
no  person  may  distribute  in  commerce  any 
can  containing  food  for  human  consumption 
(or  intended  for  such  use)  containing  solder 
that  has  a  lead  content  greater  than  0.2  i>er- 
cent  by  dry  weight. 

"(3)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990.  no 
person  may  import,  manufacture,  process,  or 
distribute  in  commerce  foils  for  wine  bottles 
containing  more  than  0.1  percent  lead  by  dry 
weight. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Sec- 
retary') finds  that^- 

"(A)  a  person  who  Imports,  manufactures, 
processes,  or  distributes  In  commerce  foils 
for  wine  bottles  has.  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  eighteen-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure 
Reduction  Act.  a  large  volume  of  foils  for 
wine  bottles  which  do  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3); 

"(B)  such  volume  was  purchased  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  eighteen-month  period 
in  the  normal  course  of  the  manufacturer's 
business;  and 

"(C)  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  would  cause  undue  economic 
hardship  on  such  person, 
the  Secretary  may  delay  the  application  of 
paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  such  person  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  under  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  301 


et  seq.)  shall  promulgate  such  regulations  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  Sale  of  Gasoline.— <1)  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  beginning  on 
the  date  that  is  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1990.  no  person  may  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  gasoline  that  contains  any  lead  addi- 
tives for  a  price  that  is  less  than  the  lowest 
price  at  which  unleaded  gasoline  is  offered 
for  sale  at  the  same  establishment. 

"(2)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Lead  Elxposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990.  the 
Administrator  shall,  by  regulation,  prohibit 
the  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  in  a  metro- 
politan statistical  area  or  consolidated  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  (as  defined  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  with  a  1980  population  of  two  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  persons  or  more,  for  use 
as  a  fuel  in  any  motor  vehicle,  other  than 
farm  vehicles,  any  gasoline  which  contains 
lead  or  a  lead  additive. 

"(3)(A)  Effective  January  1,  1996,  any  per- 
son who  manufactures  or  imports  any  fuel 
that  contains  lead  or  a  lead  additive  (includ- 
ing fuel  for  use  in  a  farm  vehicle  or  engine, 
nonroad  vehicle  or  engine,  competition  vehi- 
cle or  engine,  marine  vehicle  or  engine,  or 
aviation  vehicle  or  engine)  shall  submit 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Administrator  on 
the  lead  content  and  volume  of  such  fuel 
that  is  manufactured  or  Imported  (by  type  of 
fuel,  where  such  information  is  reasonably 
available). 

"(B)  No  later  than  January  1.  1996.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  im- 
plement and  enforce  this  requirement. 

"(h)  Exemptions.— (1)  The  Administrator 
shall,  by  regulation,  exempt  from  the  re- 
strictions on  the  lead  content  of  paint  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  any 
paint  used  by  an  artist  in  a  work  of  art. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, exempt  from  the  restrictions  on  lead 
content  under  subsection  (a)  or  fb)  any  i>rod- 
uct  or  product  category  used— 

"(A)  for  medical  purposes  (as  defined  by 
the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services); 

"(B)  in  connection  with  the  national  secu- 
rity activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(C)  in  the  nuclear  industry  (as  defined  by 
the  Administrator).  Including  any  product  or 
product  category  used  in  connection  with 
the  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy:  and 

"(D)  in  the  mining  industry  to  determine 
the  presence  of  noble  metals  in  geological 
materials. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  subeection  (a)  or 
(b).  the  term  'processed'  shall  not  include  the 
recycling  (for  use  as  a  raw  material  or  for 
processing),  the  recovery,  or  the  reuse  of— 

"(A)  Metal. 

"(B)  Glass. 

"(C)  Plastic. 

"(D)  Paper. 

"(E)  Textile. 
*SBC.    408.    INVENTORT    OF    LKAIXXWrrAININC 
PRODUCTS. 

"(a)  INVENTOHT  OF  LEAI>-C0NTAININ0  PROD- 
UCTS.— (1)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exinsure  Reduction  Act  of  1980,  each  person 
who  manufactures,  processes,  or  Imports  any 
product  that  contains  more  than  0.1  percent 
lead  by  dry  weight  shall  notify  the  AdnrUnls- 
trator  of  such  manufacture,  processing,  or 
importing.  Such  notification  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  specify  the  following  in- 
ventory information: 
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"(A)  the  type  of  product  manufactured. 
processed,  or  imported; 

"(B)  the  quantity  of  such  product  manufac- 
tured, processed,  or  imported; 

"(C)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  lead 
used  in  the  manufacturing  or  processing-  of 
the  product,  or  the  amount  and  percentage 
of  lead  contained  in  the  imported  product; 
and 

"(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  by  order,  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  recycling 
facility  regulated  by  a  State  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  be  subject  to  the  noti- 
fication requirements  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  such  recycling  facility. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure 
Reduction  Act  of  1990,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of  the  requirements  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  other  related  informa- 
tion that  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  the  inventory  is  up- 
dated periodically  and  that  each  person  who 
manufactures,  processes,  or  imiwrte  a  prod- 
uct that  contains  more  than  0.1  percent  lead 
by  dry  weight  that  is  not  subject  to  notifica- 
tion In  the  initial  inventory  is  required  to 
provide  the  notification  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  within  six  months  of  beginning  the 
manufacture,  jvocessing,  or  importing  of 
such  lead  containing  product. 

"(5)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  utilize  existing  product  classi- 
fication codes  such  as  the  harmonized  ex- 
I)ort-lmport  codes  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may  by  adminis- 
trative order  define  the  terms  'product'  and 
'product  category'. 

"(b)  Compilation  of  Inventory  Infor.ma- 
TION. — (1)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Lead  Ex- 
posure Reduction  Act  of  1990,  and  every  five 
years  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  compilation  of  the  inventory  infor- 
mation reported  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a).  In  compiling  such  information 
the  Administrator  may,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in 
Ueu  of  listing  a  product  individually,  list  a 
category  of  products  in  which  such  product 
is  Included. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Lead  Elxposure  Re- 
duction Act  of  1990,  the  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  a  summary  of  inventory 
Information  and  recommendations  for  mini- 
mizing the  release  of  lead  into  the  environ- 
ment and  preventing  human  exposure  to 
lead. 

"(c)  CoNFiDEairnAUTY  OF  Inventory  Infor- 
mation.— (1)  A  person  who  is  required  to  sub- 
mit written  notification  under  subsection  (a) 
may  submit  an  application  to  the  Adminis- 
trator to  claim  information  included  in  such 
written  notification  as  confidential  informa- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(i)  A  person  may  claim  the  information 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  as  confidential  if 
such  person— 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3); 

"(B)  Includes  In  the  application  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(1)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  auch  information  meets  the  criteria  for 
confidentiality  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  paragraph  (3); 

"(11)  written  designation  of  the  informa- 
tion claimed  as  confidential,  in  such  manner 


and  in  such  form  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe  by  regulation; 

"(iii)  a  copy  of  the  written  notification  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  that  contains  all 
information  claimed  as  confidential;  and 

"(iv)  a  copy  of  the  written  notification 
that  excludes  such  information  claimed  as 
confidential. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  approve  an  ap- 
plioBtion  for  claiming  information  as  con- 
fidential, as  described  in  paragraph  (1),  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  applica- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section and  that — 

"(A)  the  applicant  has  not  disclosed  the  in- 
formation to  any  person  other  than — 

"(1)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  a  State  government  or  the 
government  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State; 

"(li)  an  employee  of  the  applicant;  or 

"(ili)  a  person  who  has  entered  into  an 
agrtement  with  the  applicant  to  ensure  the 
confidentiality  of  the  information;  and 

"(B)  the  applicant  has  taken  reasonable 
measures  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
the  information,  and  demonstrates,  to  the 
satlBfaction  of  the  Administrator,  the  intent 
to  oontinue  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
the  information; 

"(C)  public  disclosure  of  the  information  is 
not  required  under  any  other  Federal  or 
State  law; 

"(D)  no  Federal  or  State  law  requires  that 
the  information  shall  be  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  public; 

"(E)  disclosure  of  the  information  would 
likely  cause  substantial  economic  harm  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  applicant  or 
the  information  has  been  determined  to  con- 
stitute national  security  information  under 
Federal  law;  and 

"(F)  the  information  is  not  readily  discov- 
erable through  reverse  engineering  or  the  ex- 
amination of  data  sources  available  to  the 
public. 

■■(4)  Unless  the  Administrator  makes  a  de- 
termination that  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  have  been  met,  any  information 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  in  the  appli- 
cation described  in  paragraph  (1).  and  in  re- 
sponse to  any  inquiry  by  the  Administrator 
for  the  submittal  of  additional  information, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public.  If  the 
Administrator  makes  a  determination  that 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  have  been 
met,  the  information  shall  be  considered  as 
confidential  for  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
section  14,  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  disclose  such  information  as  provided  in 
section  14(a). 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4).  upon  a 
request  by  the  Governor  of  a  State,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  to  the  State  the 
application  information  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  upon  receipt  of  a  request  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  receive  such  information,  or  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  available  to  such  commit- 
tee, or  the  General  Accounting  Office,  any 
information  obtained  under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that — 

"(A)  an  applicant  has  not  made  a  sufficient 
showing  that  the  information  it  sought  to 
protect  meets  the  criteria  described  in  para- 
graph (3)(B);  and 

"(B)  the  claim  of  confidentiality  in  the  ap- 
plioation  was  frivolous, 

the  applicant  may  be  deemed  liable  for  a 
civil  penalty  described  in  section  16(a). 

"(8)(A)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  former  officer  or  employee 


of  the  United  States,  who  by  virtue  of  such 
employment  or  official  position  has  obtained 
possession  of,  or  has  access  to,  information 
that  tha  Administrator  has  determined  to  be 
entitled  to  protection  under  this  subsection 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  discloses  the  in- 
formation in  any  manner  to  any  person  not 
entitled  to  receive  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  fined  not  more  than  S5.000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  Ssction  1905  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lishing, divulging,  disclosure,  making  known 
of,  or  making  available,  information  re- 
ported or  otherwise  obtained  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Por  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
any  contractor  with  the  United  States  who  is 
furnished  information  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 14(a)(2),  and  any  employee  of  any  such 
contractor,  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  KXEMPTION  FROM  INVENTORY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS ?0R  Lead-Acid  Batteries.— A  person 
who  manufactures,  processes,  or  imports 
lead-acid  batteries,  as  defined  in  section 
405(o)(lX  shall,  with  respect  to  providing  no- 
tification regarding  lead-acid  batteries  under 
subsection  (a),  be  exempt  from  the  notifica- 
tion req,uirements  under  such  subsection. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'manufacture'  and  'proc- 
ess' mean  manufacture  or  process  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"SEC.  404.  PRODUCT  LABELING. 

"(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  regulations 
that  provide  for  the  labeling  of  products 
(other  tihan  lead-acid  batteries  as  defined  in 
section  405(o)(l)  and  products  regulated 
under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act)  that  may  pose  a  risk  of  human  exposure 
to  lead. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Re- 
duction Act  of  1990,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  that  provide  for  the  labeling 
of  products  regulated  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  that  may  pose 
a  risk  of  human  exposure  to  lead. 

"(3)  Vtie  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  take  effect  not 
later  than  twenty-four  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1990. 

"(b)  Content  of  Regulations.— The  regu- 
lations described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  wording,  type  size,  and  placement 
of  the  labels  described  in  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Labeling  of  Certain  Toys  and  Rec- 
reational Game  Pieces.— (l)  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing that  the  following  labeling  be  included  in 
the  labsling  of  the  packaging  of  all  toys  and 
recreational  game  pieces  that  are  collectible 
items  and  scale  models  which  are  subject  to 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  section 
402(b)(5)  and  are  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  subsection: 

"COLtECTIBLE  ITEM,  CONTAINS  LEAD, 
NOT  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
(1)  shall  specify  the  type  size,  and  placement 
of  the  labels  described. 

"(3)  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
that  is  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  such  regulation.     . 
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*SEC.  MB.  RECYCLING  Of  LEAD-ACID  BATTERIE& 

"(a)  PROHiBrnoNS.— <1)  Beginning  on  the 
date  that  is  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1990,  no  person  shall  place  a  lead- 
acid  battery  in  any  landfill  and  no  person 
shall  incinerate  any  such  battery. 

"(2)  No  person  shall  discard  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  a  lead-acid  battery  in  mixed  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  or  discard  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  such  battery  in  a  manner 
other  than  by  recycling  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(b)  General  Discard  or  Disposal  Re- 
quirements.— Beginning  on  the  date  that  is 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990,  no  person  (except  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (c),  (d),  or  (e))  shall  discard  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  used  lead-acid  batteries 
except  by  delivery  to  one  of  the  following 
persons  (or  the  authorized  representative  of 
such  person): 

"(1)  A  person  who  sells  lead-acid  batteries 
at  retail  or  wholesale. 

'*(2)  A  lead  smelter  regulated  by  a  State  or 
the  Administrator  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.)  or  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.). 

"(3)  A  collection  or  recycling  facility  regu- 
lated by  a  State  or  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Administrator  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.). 

"(4)  An  automotive  dlsmantler  (as  deflned 
by  the  Administrator). 

"(c)  Discard  or  Disposal  Requirements 
for  Retailers. — Beginning  on  the  date  that 
is  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Elxposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990,  no  person  who  sells  lead-acid  batteries 
at  retail  shall  discard  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
used  lead-acid  batteries  except  by  delivery  to 
one  of  the  following  persons  (or  the  author- 
ized representative  of  such  person): 

"(1)  A  person  who  sells  lead-acid  batteries 
at  wholesale. 

"(2)  A  lead  smelter  regulated  by  a  State  or 
the  Administrator  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.)  or  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.). 

"(3)  A  battery  manufacturer. 

"(4)  A  collection  or  recycling  facility  regu- 
lated by  a  State  or  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Administrator  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.). 

"(5)  An  automotive  dlsmantler  (as  defined 
by  the  Administrator). 

"(d)  Discard  or  Disposal  Requirements 
FX)R  Wholesalers.— Beginning  on  the  date 
that  is  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction 
Act  of  1990,  no  person  who  sells  lead-acid  bat- 
teries at  wholesale  shall  discard  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  used  lead-acid  batteries  except  by 
delivery  to  one  of  the  following  persons  (or 
the  authorized  representative  of  such  per- 
son): 

"(1)  A  lead  smelter  regulated  by  a  State  or 
the  Administrator  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.)  or  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.). 

"(2)  A  battery  manufacturer. 

"(3)  A  collection  or  recycling  facility  regu- 
lated by  a  State  or  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Administrator  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.). 

"(e)  Discard  or  Disposal  Requirements 
for  Manufacturers.— Beginning  on  the  date 
that  is  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Lead  Elxposure  Reduction 
Act  of  1990,  no  person  who  manufactures 
lead-acid  batteries  shall  discard  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  used  lead-acid  batteries  except  by 
delivery  to  one  of  the  following  persons  (or 


the  authorized  representative  of  such  per- 
son): 

"(1)  A  lead  smelter  regulated  by  a  State  or 
the  Administrator  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.)  or  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq.). 

"(2)  A  collection  or  recycling  facility  regu- 
lated by  a  State  or  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(0  Collection  Requirements  for  Retail- 
ERS.- Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Lead  E^xjwsure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  a 
person  who  sells,  or  offers  for  sale,  lead-acid 
batteries  at  retail  shall  accept  from  cus- 
tomers, used  lead-acid  batteries  of  the  same 
type  as  the  batteries  sold  and  in  a  quantity 
approximately  equal  to  the  number  of  bat- 
teries sold.  The  used  lead-acid  batteries  shall 
be  accepted  at  the  place  where  lead-acid  bat- 
teries are  offered  for  sale. 

"(g)  (Collection  Requirements  for 
Wholesalers.— (1)  Beginning  on  the  date 
that  is  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction 
Act  of  1990,  a  person  who  sells,  or  offers  for 
sale,  lead-acid  batteries  at  wholesale  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  a  'wholesaler')  shall  ac- 
cept from  customers,  used  lead-acid  bat- 
teries of  the  same  type  as  the  batteries  sold 
and  in  a  quantity  approximately  equal  to  the 
number  of  batteries  sold. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  wholesaler  who  sells, 
or  offers  for  sale,  lead-acid  batteries  to  a  re- 
tailer, such  wholesaler  shall  also  provide  for 
removing  used  lead-acid  batteries  at  the 
place  of  business  of  the  retailer.  Such  re- 
moval shall  occur  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  retailer  notifies  the  wholesaler  of 
the  existence  of  such  used  lead-acid  batteries 
for  such  removal  unless  there  are  less  than 
five  such  batteries,  in  which  case  the  whole- 
saler shall  remove  such  batteries  within  one- 
hundred  and  eighty  days. 

"(h)  Collection  Requirements  for  Manu- 
facturers.— Beginning  on  the  date  that  is 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990,  a  person  who  manufactures  lead-acid 
batteries  shall  accept  l^m  customers,  used 
lead-acid  batteries  of  the  same  type  as  the 
batteries  sold  and  in  a  quantity  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  number  of  batteries  sold. 

"(1)  Written  Notice  Requirements  for 
Retailers.— (1)  Beginning  on  the  date  that 
is  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990,  a  person  who  sells,  or  offers  for  sale, 
lead-acid  batteries  at  retail  shall  post  writ- 
ten notice  that — 

"(A)  is  clearly  visible  in  a  public  area  of 
the  establishment  in  which  such  lead-acid 
batteries  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale; 

"(B)  is  at  least  8V&  inches  by  11  inches  in 
size;  and 

"(C)  contains  the  following  language: 

"(1)  'It  is  illegal  to  throw  away  a  motor  ve- 
hicle battery  or  other  lead-acid  battery.". 

"(11)  'Recycle  your  used  batteries.'. 

"(ill)  'Federal  law  requires  battery  retail- 
ers to  accept  used  lead-acid  batteries  for  re- 
cycling when  a  battery  is  purchased.'. 

"(Iv)  'Federal  law  allows  you  to  sell  or  give 
used  batteries  to  an  authorized  battery  col- 
lector, recycler,  or  processer,  or  to  an  auto- 
motive dlsmantler'. 

"(2)  Any  person  who,  after  receiving  a 
written  warning  by  the  Administrator,  fails 
to  post  a  notice  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  notwithstanding  section  16,  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  Sl.OOO  per 
day. 

"(j)  Lead-Acid  Battery  Labeling  Re- 
quirements.—(l)  Beginning  on  the  date  that 


is  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Lead  Exix>sure  Reduction  Act 
of  1990,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  lead-acid 
battery  manufacturer  to  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale,  any  lead-acid  battery  that  does  not 
bear  a  permanent  label  that  contains  the 
statements  required  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  twenty- 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  a  lead-acid  bat- 
tery that  does  not  bear  a  permanent  label 
that  contains  the  statements  required  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  A  label  described  In  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  shall  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction 
Act  of  1990  if  such  label— 

"(A)  identifies  that  the  lead-acid  battery 
contains  lead;  and 

"(B)  contains  the  following  statements: 

"(i)  'Federal  law  requires  recycling'. 

"(11)  'Seller  must  accept  return". 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  prohibiting  the  display  on  the  label 
of  a  lead-acid  battery  a  recycling  symbol  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)  or  other  Infor- 
mation intended  to  encourage  recycling. 

"(k)  Publication  of  Notice.— Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  other  related  information 
that  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(1)  State  and  Local  Labeldjo  Laws.— (l) 
Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  no 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  shall 
enact  or  enforce  requirements  that  do  not  in- 
clude the  following  requirements  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  lead-acid  battery  re- 
cycling: 

"(A)  labeling  requirements; 

"(B)  written  notice  requirements  for  re- 
tailers; and 

"(C)  collection  requirements. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1990  shall  be  construed  so  as  to 
prohibit  a  government  of  a  State  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  from  requiring  the 
payment  of  a  deposit  upon  the  sale  of  a  lead- 
.acid  battery. 

"(m)  Warnings  and  CrrA-noNS.— The  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  warnings  and  cita- 
tions to  any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  section. 

"(n)  Export  for  Purposes  of  Recycuno.- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  any  person  may  export  used  lead- 
acid  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  recycling. 

"(o)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  term  'lead-acid  battery'  means  a 
battery  that— 

"(A)  consists  of  lead  and  sulfuric  acid;  and 

"(B)  is  used  as  a  power  source. 

"(2)  The  term  'secondary  lead  smelter' 
means  a  facility  which  inroduces  metallic 
lead  ftx>m  various  forms  of  lead  scrap.  Includ- 
ing used  lead-acid  batteries.  Such  a  facility 
also  may  produce  plastic  chips  that  are  sent 
for  reprocessing. 

■8EC.  Mt.  PROaiBITED  ACTS. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  fail 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  a  provision  of  sec- 
tions 402  through  405  or  with  any  rule  or 
order  issued  under  such  sections. 
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LBAD    ABATEMENT   AND    MEASURE- 
MENT. 

"(a)  Prooram  to  Promote  Lead  Exposure 
ABATEMENT.— The  Administrator,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Secretary  of  L<abor  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  program  to  pro- 
mote safe,  effective,  and  affordable  monitor- 
ing, detection  and  abatement  of  lead-based 
paint  and  other  lead  exposure  hazards. 

"(b)  Standards  for  Environmental  Sam- 
PLiNO  Laboratories.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology),  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Administrator,  shall  establish  proto- 
cols, criteria,  and  minimum  performance 
standards  for  laboratory  analysis  of  lead  in 
paint  films,  soil  and  dust.  Not  more  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Elxposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  estab- 
lish certification  programs  to  assure  the 
quality  and  consistency  of  laboratory  analy- 
ses, unless  the  Secretaj?  determines,  by  the 
date  specined  in  this  subsection,  that  effec- 
tive voluntary  accreditation  programs  are  in 
place  and  operating  on  a  nationwide  basis  at 
the  time  of  such  determination. 

"(c)  Standards  for  Blood  analysis  Lab- 
oratories.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary'),  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  establish  protocols,  cri- 
teria and  minimum  performance  standards 
for  laboratory  analysis  of  lead  in  blood.  Not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1990,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
certification  programs  to  assure  the  quality 
and  consistency  of  laboratory  analyses,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines,  by  the  date 
specified  in  this  subsection,  that  effective 
voluntary  accreditation  programs  are  in 
place  and  operating  on  a  nationwide  basis  at 
the  time  of  such  determination. 

"(2)  A  quality  control  program  under  this 
subsection  shall  include  an  accreditation  or 
certification  program  which  shall  Include 
provisions  for  reporting  results  of  blood-lead 
analyses  to  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Such 
reports  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  by  regulation. 

"(d)  (Contractor  Training  and  Certifi- 
cation.— (1)  Not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  conjunction  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agvncy,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health),  shall  develop  min- 
imum core  curricula  for  technical  training 
courses  for  lead-based  paint  abatement 
workers,  supervisors,  designers,  inspectors 
and  building  owners. 

"(2)  The  courses  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  address  generic  factors  associated  with 
lead  testing  and  abatement  in  various  types 
of  housing  units,  including  public  and  pri- 
vate single-  and  multi-family,  housing  units 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
consultation  with  the  Individuals  described 
in  para<raph  (1)). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  assure  the 
quality,  comprehensiveness,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  training  courses  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  by  evaluating  training  pro- 


grams, and  shall  encourage  State  certifi- 
cation programs,  or  the  development  of  na- 
tional proficiency  tests. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1992,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
dividuals described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
jointly  report  to  the  Congress  their  assess- 
ment of  abatement  training  capacity  and  the 
quality  of  ongoing  abatement  work. 

"(e)  Detection  Technologies.— (i)  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (acting  through  the 
Dirtctor  of  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology),  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Administrator,  shall  evaluate 
emerging  products  and  emerging  techniques 
for  detecting  lead  in  paint  films  and  dust,  in- 
cluding x-ray  fluorescence  devices,  on-site 
chemical  spot  testers,  and  laboratory  meth- 
ods. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology),  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Administrator, 
shall  develop  criteria,  standards,  and  testing 
protocols  to  assure  reliable,  accurate,  and  ef- 
fective detection  technologies. 

"(f)  Evaluation  of  Abatement  and  In- 
Place  Management  Techniques  to  Reduce 
Lead  Dust  Levels.— (l)  Not  later  than  thir- 
ty-six months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990,  the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  short-term  and  long-term  ef- 
ficacy and  effectiveness  of  various  abate- 
ment and  in-place  management  techniques 
in  reducing  lead  dust  levels.  The  assessment 
of  such  in-place  management  techniques 
shall  be  based  on  resultant  and  subsequent 
levels  of  lead  dust. 

"■(2)  The  report  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  review  the  feasibility  of  State  stand- 
ards for  post-abatement  lead  dust  levels  in 
effect  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  such  report. 

••(g)  Evaluation  of  Emerging  Abatement 
Technologies.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary'),  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Hoasing  and  Urban  Development,  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  evaluation  of  exist- 
ing and  new  products  and  procedures  for  en- 
capsulating or  removing  lead-based  paint. 

"(2)  The  products  and  procedures  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  evaluated  for  safety, 
effectiveness,  durability,  and  other  relevant 
performance  characteristics  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology)  and  based  on  written 
performance  criteria  and  standards  that  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  (in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology). 

"(3)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Elxpo- 
sure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of 
the  products  and  procedures  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  to  meet  the  perform- 
anoe  standards  and  criteria  developed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  update  and  pub- 
lish the  list  described  in  paragraph  (3>— 

"(A)  on  the  date  that  is  thirty  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990; 


"(B)  on  the  date  that  is  forty-two  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act; 
and 

"(C)  St  any  time  subsequent  to  the  date 
under  subparagraph  (B),  as  the  Secretary  de- 
terminee  to  be  appropriate. 

"(h)  Classification  of  abatement 
Wastes.— (1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Expo- 
sure Reduction  Act  of  1990,  the  Adminis- 
trator aliall  issue  guidelines  for  the  manage- 
ment of  lead-based  paint  abatement  debris. 
Such  guidelines  shall  describe  steps  for  seg- 
regating wastes  from  lead-based  paint  abate- 
ment projects  in  order  to  minimize  the  vol- 
ume of  material  qualifying  as  hazardous 
solid  waste. 

"(2)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  seven 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Lead  Elxposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  if 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  have  not 
been  met,  no  appropriated  moneys  may  be 
expended  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  purpose  of  funding  travel  for 
employees  to  engage  in  official  business  of 
the  Entironmental  Protection  Agency  out^ 
side  of  the  United  States  and  the  territories 
of  the  TTnited  States.  The  prohibition  under 
this  paragraph  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
that  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  are 
met. 

"(i)  BXPOSURE  Studies.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator, In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Sec- 
retary'!, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  shall  conduct  a 
long-term  research  project  to  study  the 
sources  of  lead  exposure  in  children  who 
have  elevated  blood  lead  levels  (or  other  in- 
dicators of  elevated  lead  body  burden),  as  de- 
fined by  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  shall  conduct  a 
long-term  research  project  to  study  the 
sources  of  lead  exposure  in  construction 
worker*. 

"(3)  The  research  projects  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  examine  the  rel- 
ative contributions  to  lead  body  burden  from 
the  following: 

"(A)  X>rlnking  water. 

"(B)  food. 

"(C)  Lead-based  paint  and  dust  from  lead- 
based  pfcint. 

"(D)  Elxterior  sources  such  as  ambient  air 
and  lead  in  soil. 

"(E)  Occupational  exposures,  and  other  ex- 
posures that  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
in  conducting  the  research  activities  related 
to  the  Contribution  of  lead  from  food  to  lead 
body  burden. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Expo- 
sure Reduction  Act  of  1990.  and  every  twelve 
months  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  research  projects  described  in  paragraphs 
(l)and(2). 

"(J)  Public  Education.— <1)  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  shall  spon- 
sor public  education  and  outreach  activities 
to  increase  public  awareness  of— 
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"(A)  the  scope  and  severity  of  lead  poison- 
ing team  household  sources; 

"(B)  potential  exposure  to  sources  of  lead 
in  schools  and  childhood  day  care  centers  (as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990);  and 

"(C)  the  need  for  careful,  quality,  abate- 
ment and  management  actions. 

"(2)  The  activities  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  designed  to  provide  educational 
services  and  information  to— 

"(A)  health  professionals; 

"(B)  other  groups  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
determine  to  be  appropriate;  and 

"(C)  the  general  public. 

"(k)  Soil  Lead  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1990.  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  guidelines  concerning  the  action  levels 
for  lead  in  soil. 

"(1)  Coordinator  for  Lead  Activities.— 
Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1990,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point, f^om  among  the  employees  of  the  Eln- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  a  Coordina- 
tor for  Lead  Activities  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  Agency  (or  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Agency)  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  lead  poisoning,  the  reduction 
of  lead  exposure,  and  lead  abatement. 

"SEC.  «M.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TEIiS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
LEAD  POISONING. 

"(a)  Establishment  and  Responsibil- 
mES. — (1)  There  is  established  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  establish  one  or  more  Centers  for 
the  Prevention  of  Lead  Poisoning.  (E^ch 
such  Center  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
'Center'.) 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  award  grants 
to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  funding  a  Center.  Each 
such  Center  shall  assist  the  Administrator  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  this  title.  Such 
functions  shall  include  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  technology  and  serving  as  a 
source  of  information  to  the  general  public. 

"(b)  Appucations.— The  Administrator 
shall  solicit  applications  from  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
for  the  designation  as  a  Center.  The  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire by  regulation. 

"(c)  Selection  Criteria.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  select  grant  recipients  from  the 
applicants  in  accordance  with  the  following 
criteria: 

"(1)  The  capability  of  the  applicant  Insti- 
tution to  provide  leadership  in  making  na- 
tional contributions  to  the  prevention  of 
lead  poisoning. 

"(2)  The  demonstrated  capacity  of  appli- 
cant institution  to  conduct  relevant  re- 
search. 

"(3)  The  appropriateness  of  the  projects 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  applicant 
Institution. 

"(4)  The  assurance  of  the  applicant  institu- 
tion of  a  commitment  of  at  least  $100,000  in 
budgeted  institutional  fUnds  to  relevant  re- 
search upon  receipt  of  such  grant. 

"(S)  The  presence  at  the  applicant  institu- 
tion of  an  interdisciplinary  staff  with  dem- 
onstrated expertise  in  lead  poisoning  preven- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  demonstrated  ability  of  the  appli- 
cant institution  to  disseminate  results  of 
relevant  research  and  educational  programs 


through  an  Interdisciplinary  continuing  edu- 
cation program. 

"(7)  Any  other  criteria  that  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(d)  Federal  Share  and  Duration  of 
Grant.— (1)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  95  percent 
of  the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  a 
Center  and  related  research  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  Center. 

"(2)  A  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  two  years.". 

Sec.  3.  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.—(l)  Section  11  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2610)  Is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  by  striking  "or  mixtures"  before  "are 
manufactured"  and  inserting  ",  mixtures,  or 
products  subject  to  title  rv";  and 

(11)  by  inserting  "such  products,"  before 
"or  such  articles";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  by 
striking  "or  mixtures"  and  inserting  ",  mix- 
tures, or  products  subject  to  title  IV". 

(2)  Section  16  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  (15  U.S.C.  2615)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  406"  after  "section  15"  each  place  It 
appears. 

(3)(a)  Section  17(a)(1)  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2616)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Specific  Enforcement.— <1)  The  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  civil  actions  to — 

"(A)  restrain  any  violation  of  section  15  or 
406. 

"(B)  restrain  any  person  from  taking  any 
action  prohibited  by  section  5.  6,  or  402,  or  by 
a  rule  or  order  under  section  5.  6,  or  402, 

"(C)  compel  the  taking  of  any  action  re- 
quired by  or  under  this  Act,  or 

"(D)  direct  any  manufacturer  or  processor 
of  a  chemical  substance,  mixture,  or  product 
subject  to  title  IV  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed in  violation  of  section  5.  6.  or  402.  or  a 
rule  or  order  under  section  5.  6.  or  402,  and 
distributed  in  commerce,  (1)  to  give  notice  of 
such  fact  to  distributors  in  commerce  of 
such  substance,  mixture,  or  product  and,  to 
the  extent  reasonably  ascertainable,  to  other 
persons  in  possession  of  such  substance,  mix- 
ture, or  product  or  exposed  to  such  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  product,  (11)  to  give  pub- 
lic notice  of  such  risk  of  injury,  and  (ill)  to 
either  replace  or  repurchase  such  substance, 
mixture,  or  product,  whichever  the  person  to 
which  the  requirement  is  directed  elects.". 

(b)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) — 

(I)  by  striking  "or  mixture"  after  "Any 
chemical  substance"  and  inserting  ",  mix- 
ture, or  product  subject  to  title  IV";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "product,"  before  "or  arti- 
cle" in  each  place  that  It  appears. 

(4)  Section  18(aKl)  of  the  Toxic  SubsUnces 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  a617(aKl))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "Elxcept  as  pro- 
vided in  i>aragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  "and  in 
section  405(1)". 

(5)  The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2601  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  in  section  1 
the  following: 

"TITLE  IV— LEAD  EaCPOSURE  REDUCTION 

"Sec.  401.  Findings  and  policy. 

"Sec.  402.  Restrictions  on  continuing  uses  of 
certain  lead-containing  prod- 
ucts. 

"Sec.  403.  Inventory  of  lead-containing  prod- 
ucts. 

"Sec.  404.  Product  labeling. 

"Sec.  405.  Recycling  of  lead-acid  batteries. 

"Sec.  406.  Prohibited  acts. 


"Sec.  407.  Lead  abatement  and  measure- 
ment. 

"Sec.  408.  Establishment  of  national  centers 
for  the  prevention  of  lead  poi- 
soning.". 

SEC.  4.  REPORTING  OT  BLO<M>-LEAO  LEVELS^ 
BLOOD-LEAD  LABOKATORY  REF- 
ERENCE PROJECT. 

(a)  Reporting  of  Blood-Lead  Levels.— (l) 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"),  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Director"), 
shall  encourage  State  public  health  officials 
to  report  blood-lead  measurements  to  the  Di- 
rector. 

(2)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress that^ 

(A)  describes  the  status  of  blood-lead  re- 
porting; and 

(B)  evaluates  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  instituting  a  national  requirement  for 
mandatory  preschool  blood-lead  screening. 

(3)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  that  assesses 
the  effectiveness  of  the  blood-lead  reporting 
provisions  under  regulations  establishing  the 
accreditation  and  certification  programs  for 
blood  analysis  laboratories  described  in  sec- 
tion 407(c)  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act.  as  added  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Blood-Lead  Lab- 
oratory Reference  Project.— Subpart  2  of 
part  C  of  title  IW  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  258b  et  seq.).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

*8EC.  4M.  BLOOD-LEAD  LABORATORY  REF- 
ERENCE PROJECT. 

"The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  shall  establish  a 
blood-lead  laboratory  reference  project  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  governments  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  improve,  and  assure  the  qual- 
ity of  laboratory  measurements  performed 
for  childhood  lead  poisoning  prevention  pro- 
grams. Such  i)roject  shall  include — 

"(1)  collaboration  with  manufacturers  of 
analytical  instruments  to  develop  blood-lead 
measurement  devices  that  are  accurate, 
portable,  precise,  nigged,  reliable,  safe,  and 
of  reasonable  cost; 

"(2)  the  development  of  improved  tech- 
niques for  safe.  contaminatlon-fk«e  blood 
sample  collection;  and 

"(3)  assistance  to  State  and  local  labora- 
tories in  the  form  of  reference  materials, 
equipment,  supplies,  training,  consultation, 
and  technology  development  for  quality  as- 
surance, capacity  expansion,  and  technology 
transfer.". 

SBC.  S.  UPDATE  OF  IMS  REPORT  TO  CONGRK88 
cm  CHILI»000  LEAD  P(M80ND«a 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  twenty- 
four  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  every  twenty-four  month  in- 
tervals and  as  necessary  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  updating  the  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (fXD  of  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1966.  Such  updated 
report  shall  Include,  at  a  minimum,  revised 
estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  elevated  lead 
levels  among  children  and  adults  in  the  pop- 
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ulation  of  the  United  States,  and  estimates 
of  the  iirevalence  of  adverse  health  outcomes 
associated  with  lead  exposure.  The  initial  re- 
port under  this  section  shall  include  an  as- 
sessment of  the  potential  contribution  to 
elevated  blood  lead  levels  in  children  from 
exposure  to  sources  of  lead  in  schools  and 
day  care  centers. 

(b)  Funding.— The  costs  of  preparing-  and 
submitting:  such  updates  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  estab- 
lished under  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC  «.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  AMENDMENT    TO    THE    FAIR    PACKAGING 

AND  Labeling  act.— Section  11  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1460) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (b); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  ":  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1990". 

(b)  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FOOD. 

Drug,  and  (Cosmetic  Act.— (l)  Section  402  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  342)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  If  it  is  packaged  in  a  can  or  other  con- 
tainer that  contains  solder  or  other  compo- 
nent or  ingredient  with  a  lead  content  great- 
er than  0.2  percent  by  dry  weight. 

"(g)  If  it  is  ceramic  ware  and  the  ability  of 
such  ceramic  ware  to  leach  lead  does  not 
conform  with  the  standards  for  ceramic  ware 
established  by  the  Secretary". 

(2)  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  341  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"ceramic  ware 

"Sec.  413.  (l)  Not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Lead 
Exposure  Reduction  Act  of  1990,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  establish  such 
standards  and  testing  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  lead  in  ceramic  ware  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
public  health. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  402(e),  ceramic  ware  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  food.". 
SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  S2S,0O0.00O  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(2)  S24.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(3)  S24.000.000  for  flscal  year  1993;  and 

(4)  S32.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Support  for  the  1991  Lead  Bill 
"The  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics applauds  Senator  Reid  and  his  con- 
gressional cosponsors  for  their  efforts 
to  curb  lead  poisoning,  the  most  seri- 
ous environmental  cause  of  neuro- 
logical damage  to  children  in  the 
U.S."— American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics. February  7. 1991. 

"I  am  pleased  to  confirm  the  Battery 
Council  International's  general  en- 
dorsement of  the  lead  battery  recycling 
provision  of  that  bill.  ...  We  strongly 
support  its  substance,  and  most  of  Its 
detail.  .  .  .  BCI  commends  you  for  your 
leadership  in  encouraging  a  uniform. 
workable   national   program   for  lead- 


acid  battery  recycling."— Battery 
Council  International,  February  7,  1991. 

"We  strongly  commend  your  leader- 
ship on  lead  poisoning  issues,  and  we 
support  the  legislation.  .  .  .  [T]he  bill 
as  reintroduced  takes  important  steps 
in  helping  to  reduce  the  unacceptable 
prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  in  our  Na- 
tion today.  .  .  .  [T]his  bill  helps  ensure 
that  continued  uses  of  lead  in  com- 
merce do  not  further  exacerbate  our  so- 
ciety's severe  lead-contamination  prob- 
lem."— Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
February  5,  1991. 

"We  strongly  support  the  thrust  of 
this  bill  and  are  most  encouraged  by 
reports  that  your  subcommittee  will  be 
giving  it  early  consideration.  ...  It  is 
clear  that  executive  agencies  are  not 
meeting  their  responsibilities  in  pro- 
tecting children  from  lead  already  so 
widely  dispersed  in  the  environment 
and  from  new  inappropriate,  dispersive 
uses.  We  applaud  the  leadership  that 
you  have  taken  in  assuring  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities on  this  vitally  important  issue." — 
Alliance  to  End  Childhood  Lead  Poi- 
soning, February  2,  1991. 

Household  Items  That  Contain  Lead 

Food  Packaging.  Plastic  bread  wrap- 
pers and  other  food  packaging  use  lead 
for  their  bright  colors.  In  1989,  6.3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  lead  was  used  to  manu- 
facture orange  and  yellow  pigment 
alone.  When  turned  inside-out  for  food 
storage,  lead  rubs  off  onto  sandwiches 
and  other  food  stored  in  the  bag. 

Wine  Bottles.  The  foil  used  to  cap 
many  wine  bottles  is  made  of  lead. 

Ceramic  Ware.  Pottery  used  for  food 
storage  and  consumption  is  often  lead- 
glazed.  This  use  of  lead  is  especially 
dangerous  if  the  pottery  is  not  fired 
properly. 

Food  Cans.  Many  food  cans  have  a 
lead  seam  which  leaches  the  lead  into 
the  contents.  The  longer  the  food  is 
stored,  the  more  it  is  contaminated  by 
lead.  The  contaminated  products  usu- 
ally are  imported  cans  of  food,  most 
often  available  at  specialty  food  stores. 

Lead  Crystal.  Glasses  and  decanters 
made  of  lead  crystal  allow  the  metal  to 
leach  into  the  drinkable  liquids  con- 
tained in  the  vessel.  Alcohol  that  sits 
for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  can  espe- 
cially absorb  high  levels  of  lead. 

Plumbing  Fittings  and  Fixtures. 
Lead  plumbing  fixtures  contaminate 
drinking  water  in  houses,  schools  and 
place  of  work. 

Curtain  Weights.  Curtain  weights  are 
often  easily  reached  by  children. 
Youngsters  have  been  known  to  chew 
and  swallow  the  lead  products. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
more  we  learn  about  lead,  the  more  we 
understand  how  dangerous  it  is  for 
kids,  and  how  important  it  is  that  we 
remove  it  from  the  environment.  It's 
turning  up  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  in  water  pipes  and  on  our 
household  walls,  in  children's  toys,  in 
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urban  gardens,  in  ceramic  ware  and 
crystal  decanters,  even  in  some  kinds 
of  baby  bottles. 

Three  million  American  children  are 
at  risk  of  lead  poisoning.  Three  million 
kids  fading  the  awful  potential  of  low- 
ered IQ,  behavior  disorders,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases,  even  brain  damage  or 
death.  If  lead  poisoning  were  not  so  in- 
visible; if  it  looked  like  chicken  pox,  or 
the  messles,  on  the  faces  of  our  chil- 
dren, nftothers  and  fathers  would  be 
demonstrating  in  the  streets  to  de- 
mand that  the  government  do  some- 
thing to  cure  it. 

More  action  at  the  Federal  level  is 
urgently  needed.  With  this  legislation, 
we  are  determined  to  get  the  lead  out 
of  the  bodies  of  our  children,  to  free 
their  minds  from  its  poisonous  effects, 
and  to  give  them  hope  for  a  healthier, 
happier  future. 

Lead  poisoning  is  the  single  most 
prevalent — and  preventable — environ- 
mental disease  among  American  chil- 
dren. Lead  is  waging  a  war  against  the 
minds  of  our  kids,  and  we're  losing  the 
war  because  we're  not  putting  up  much 
of  a  deflense.  It's  time  to  fight  back,  by 
banning  lead  in  paint,  in  plumbing  fix- 
tures, in  cans  and  other  food  packages, 
and  in  toys.  It's  time  to  fight  back  by 
finding  out  how  many  kids  have  lead 
poisoning,  how  they  got  it,  and  how  we 
can  best  remove  it  from  their  world. 

That's  what  our  bill  will  enable  us  to 
do,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a 
part  in  creating  it.  I  believe  its  passage 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  prolifera- 
tion of  lead  in  the  environment.  As  a 
measure  of  our  concern  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  lead  poisoning,  this  bill 
makes  the  illegal  use  of  lead  in  com- 
mercial products  a  criminal  offense, 
punishable  by  stiff  fines  and  jail  terms. 
That  sends  a  very  important  message 
about  the  danger  of  lead,  a  message 
that  is  long  overdue. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ators Reid.  Bradley,  Jeffords  and  our 
other  cosponsors  to  get  this  bill  passed 
soon. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Reid  for  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  forefront.  Too  many  of 
our  children  and  families  are  at  risk 
from  tie  effects  of  lead  poisoning.  It's 
time  w0  addressed  a  problem  that  man- 
kind has  known  about  for  literally  well 
over  a  thousand  years. 

Across  America,  children  are  being 
exposed  to  lead  from  paint,  from  drink- 
ing water,  from  contaminated  soil,  and 
even  ftom  lead  brought  home  from 
their  perent's  workplace.  In  the  recent 
past,  we've  discovered  large  areas  of 
our  country  to  be  contaminated  with 
lead  from  past  manufacturing  oper- 
ations. Texas,  Alabama,  Idaho,  and 
Missouri,  for  example,  have  each  had  to 
deal  with  large  areas  of  lead  contami- 
nation. This  bill  will  set  nationwide 
standards  to  help  States  set  remedi- 
ation goals. 
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Chlldren  have  also  been  exposed  to 
lead  in  their  own  homes.  Lead-based 
paint  is  one  exposure  route  affecting 
many,  many  children  every  year.  While 
we've  talked  about  solving  the  problem 
for  many  years,  it's  time  we  did  some- 
thing. Inner-city  children  have  enough 
obstacles  to  overcome  without  adding 
their  homes  to  the  list. 

Contamination  of  their  parents' 
clothing  is  another  source  of  home  lead 
contamination.  Parents  at  lead  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  my  home  State  of  Ver- 
mont have  inadvertently  carried  lead 
home  on  their  clothes.  As  a  result, 
some  homes  in  North  Carolina  were 
found  to  contain  over  84,000  parts  per 
million  of  lead.  By  comparison,  soil  is 
considered  a  health  risk  at  lead  con- 
centrations above  500  to  1,000  parts  per 
million.  In  Tennessee,  38  percent  of  the 
battery  plant  workers'  children  were 
found  to  have  elevated  lead  concentra- 
tions in  their  blood.  In  Vermont,  55 
percent  of  the  battery  plant  workers' 
children  had  elevated  blood  lead  levels. 
High  blood  lead  levels  can  cause  brain 
damage,  lower  IQ  scores,  convulsions, 
and  even  death. 

The  exi>osure  studies  required  by  this 
bill  will  help  us  get  a  handle  on  the 
number  of  children  exposed  to  lead. 
Again.  I  commend  Senator  Reid  for  his 
efforts  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  392.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
certain  protection  of  the  Whistleblower 
Protection  Act  of  1989  to  personnel  of 
Government  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PROTECTION  FOR  WHI8TLEBLOWER8  IN  FEDERAL 
CORPORATIONS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  whlstleblowers  serve  as  an 
important  check  on  f^aud  and  waste  in 
our  Government  programs  by  identify- 
ing potential  problems  and  abuses  at 
an  early  stage.  All  too  frequently,  how- 
ever, whlstleblowers  have  been  pun- 
ished, rather  than  rewarded,  for  their 
efforts  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Congress  over- 
whelmingly enacted  the  Whistleblower 
Protection  Act  of  1989,  providing  im- 
portant new  protection  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  uncover  ffaud  and  waste. 
This  landmark  legislation  struck  a 
blow  for  good  government  by  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  Federal  employees 
who  step  forward,  at  the  risk  of  their 
jobs,  to  expose  waste,  fttiud,  or  gross 
mismanagement  in  their  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  some  categories  of 
employees— those  who  work  for  enti- 
ties which  are  not  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—ore not  covered  by  the  Whistle- 
blower  Protection  Act.  This  is  because 


the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act  is 
codified  as  a  part  of  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  those  laws  specifically  ex- 
empt employees  of  federally-owned  cor- 
porations fi-om  their  coverage. 

Although  such  employees  are  com- 
monly viewed  as  Federal  employees, 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  require- 
ments and  protections  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  that  means  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  benefits  of  the  Whistle- 
blower  Protection  Act. 

The  bill  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today,  with  my  colleagues  Senator 
Pryor  and  Senator  Cohen,  would  close 
this  loophole  by  eliminating  the  ex- 
emption for  purposes  of  the  Whistle- 
blower  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  important 
reasons  for  exempting  Government  cor- 
porations from  some  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning other  Federal  agencies.  In  some 
cases,  we  may  want  to  encourage  the 
use  of  innovative  management  tech- 
niques. In  other  cases,  we  may  want 
Government  corporations  to  run  like 
private  businesses,  so  we  choose  to  give 
them  latitude  in  the  management  of 
their  personnel.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  intend  to  allow  employ- 
ees in  these  corporations  who  blow  the 
whistle  on  fraud,  waste,  or  mismanage- 
ment to  be  without  protection  from,  or 
a  remedy  for,  retaliation,  since  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  taxpayer  dollars  are 
at  stake.  These  Federal  corporations 
include  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  [FDIC],  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  [RTC].  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue Development  Coriwration. 

E2ach  of  these  corporations  exercises 
significant  Federal  regulatory  or  man- 
agement responsibilities.  For  example, 
FDIC  examiners  are  responsible  for 
safeguarding  federally-insured  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
against  unsafe  and  unsound  practices. 
Similarly,  RTC  employees  are  respon- 
sible for  managing  failed  thrift  institu- 
tions and  recovering  their  assets.  We 
rely  upon  the  employees  of  these  two 
corporations  to  safeguard  our  financial 
institutions  and  our  Insurance  funds.  If 
these  employees  are  subject  to  retalia- 
tion for  their  disclosures,  the  entire 
Federal  regulatory  structure  for  banks 
and  S&L's  could  be  undermined. 

This  is  not  just  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion. Last  Fall,  the  House  Task  Force 
on  Urgent  Fiscal  Issues  held  hearings 
on  the  harassment  of  the  employees  of 
two  predecessor  organizations  to  the 
FDIC  and  the  RTC— the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
[FSLIC]  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  [FHLBB].  These  individ- 
uals tried  to  report  on  savings  and  loan 
ft-aud  and  were  harassed  for  their  dis- 
closures. The  FSLIC,  like  the  FDIC.  is 
a  Federal  corporation  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Whistleblower  Protection 


Act.  The  FHLBB,  as  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
took  the  erroneous  position  that  It, 
too,  was  exempt  from  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  all  Federal  whistle- 
blowers — regardless  whether  they  are 
employed  by  an  executive  department, 
an  independent  agency,  a  Federal  cor- 
poration, or  any  other  Federal  estab- 
lishment— however  designated — should 
be  protected  from  retaliation  when 
they  expose  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment. The  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  with  Senators  Pryor  and  Cohen 
will  do  just  that.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
important  measure.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Levin's  bill  to  extend  whistle- 
blower  protection  to  the  employees  of 
Government  corporations. 

In  1987,  I  chaired  two  hearings  on  the 
Whistleblower  Protection  Act.  Senator 
Levin  was  the  driving  force  behind  that 
legislation,  which  created  much  needed 
protections  for  Government  whistle- 
blowers.  I  have  heard  fi"om  Government 
whlstleblowers  who  tell  me  that  while 
some  Government  managers  unfortu- 
nately continue  to  retaliate  against 
employees  who  blow  the  whistle  on 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  the  Whistle- 
blower  Protection  Act  has  made  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  employ- 
ee's ability  to  protect  himself. 

Last  year,  I  held  a  hearing  on  pro- 
curement at  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, a  Government  corporation 
that  we  have  become  all  too  familiar 
with  as  the  RTC  tries  to  clean  up  the 
savings  and  loan  mess.  After  that  hear- 
ing. I  heard  reports  that  RTC  employ- 
ees wanted  to  talk  about  problems  at 
the  agency  but  were  af^^d  of  retalia- 
tion. Senator  Levin  had  heard  some  of 
the  same  concerns.  Because  these  em- 
ployees worked  for  a  Government  cor- 
poration, they  were  not  covered  by  the 
Whistleblower  Protection  Act.  This 
legislation  being  introduced  today, 
therefore,  includes  Government  cor- 
poration employees  under  the  act. 

I  believe  this  is  a  simple  solution  to 
the  problem.  I  believe  it  will  give  con- 
fidence to  RTC  employees,  and  employ- 
ees at  other  Government  corporations, 
that  if  they  talk  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress about  their  concerns,  they  will 
not  be  left  unprotected.  I  again  thank 
Senator  Levin  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  this  legislation.* 

*  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Levin  in 
introducing  legislation  today  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Whistleblower 
Protection  Act  of  1989  to  employees  of 
Government  corporations. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  2  years  ago 
the  Congress  passed  legislation  to  pro- 
tect Federal  workers  from  retaliation 
or  harrassment  when  they  blow  the 
whistle  on  waste,  f^ud  or  abuse  in 
Federal  departments  or  agencies.  At 
that  time,  the  Congress  reaffirmed  its 
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strong  commitment  to  encourage  and 
protect  the  many  dedicated  Federal 
employees  who  make  the  very  difficult 
decision  of  coming  forward  to  reveal  il- 
legalities or  abuse. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  2 
years  ago  went  far  in  simplifying  the 
process  that  whistleblowers  must  fol- 
low in  bringing  cases,  better  ensured 
the  confidentiality  of  whistleblowers, 
and  clarifled  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  in  whistleblower  cases. 
These  very  worthy  reforms,  however. 
do  not  extend  to  the  employees  of  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  such  as  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  and  the 
FDIC.  It  is  crucial  that  we  cover  em- 
ployees of  these  Government  entities. 
especially  now,  when  we  are  still  sort- 
ing out  the  causes  of  the  savings  and 
loan  debacle,  and  when  so  many  finan- 
cial institutions  are  in  such  precarious 
condition.  Cases  have  already  surfaced 
in  which  bank  examiners  may  have 
been  encouraged  to  sign  misleading 
bank  examination  statements  or  ignore 
questionable  practices  of  savings  insti- 
tutions. Without  clear  whistleblower 
protections  available  to  them,  bank  ex- 
aminers and  employees  of  other  bank- 
ing agencies  may  be  unwilling  to  re- 
veal such  practices. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  prob- 
lems in  Government  programs  often 
come  to  light  only  when  Federal  em- 
ployees— those  on  the  inside — come  for- 
ward. Experience  has  also  taught  us 
that  too  many  times,  workers  who 
have  blown  the  whistle  have  lost  their 
jobs,  had  promising  careers  derailed, 
forfeited  promotions,  and  paid  other 
personal  prices  for  exposing  wasteful 
Government  spending,  illegal  prac- 
tices, or  hazardous  conditions.  We  have 
gone  far  in  correcting  this  problem  for 
Federal  workers  in  most  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments.  It  is  only  fair 
and  necessary  that  we  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act  of  1989  to  personnel  of  Government 
corporations,  both  to  protect  the  ef- 
forts of  good  faith  whistleblowers,  and 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayer  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  ft^udulent  or  illegal  activities  that 
occur  in  the  regulation  of  financial  in- 
stitutions.* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
8.  393.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  treat- 
ment for  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
participating  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
as  active  reservists  or  in  any  other 
military  capacity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FARMER/RESERVISTS  FAIR  TREATMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Introduce  the  Farmer/Reservist  Fair 
Treatment  Act  of  1991.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  rural  Alabama  and  indeed 
rural  American  our  Nation's  farmers 
are  being  called  to  active  duty  to  aid  in 
our  country's  war  effort.  The  conscrip- 


tion of  farmers  presents  a  unique  prob- 
lem for  family  farmers.  Most  USDA 
farm  programs  require  producers  to  ei- 
ther enroll  and  participate  in  farm  pro- 
grams or  risk  losing  farm  benefits. 
This  use-it-or-lose-it  philosophy  could 
cause  a  great  hardship  for  farmers  who 
have  been  activated  into  military  serv- 
ice. Furthermore,  the  Farmer's  Home 
Administration  could  actually  fore- 
close on  a  farmer  for  missing  a  pay- 
ment while  the  farmer-reservist  is 
risking  his  life  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  our  Nation's  activated  family 
farmers,  I  am  introducing  the  Farmer/ 
Reservist  Fair  Treatment  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  fair  treatment  of  farmers  who 
are  participating  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  as  active  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  provide 
for  the  protection  of  a  farmer's  crop 
acreage,  prevent  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  from  foreclosing  on  a 
producer's  farm,  waive  the  minimum 
planting  requirement  for  cotton  and 
rice,  and  provide  a  temporary  waiver 
for  farmers  with  respect  to  the  con- 
servation provisions  contaiiied  in  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  The  bill 
would  also  allow  a  procedure  by  which 
a  spouse  or  a  close  relative  of  a  farmer- 
reservist  could  make  decisions  relating 
to  (ferm  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Our  Nation's  family  farmers  should 
not  have  to  worry  about  whether  the 
Government  will  foreclose  on  their 
farm  or  take  away  farm  program  bene- 
fits while  these  men  and  women  are 
serving  our  country  abroad.* 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MURKOWSKi,  and  Mr.  COHEN): 
S.  394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Secnrity  Act  of  1947  to  improve  coun- 
terintelligence measures  through  en- 
hanced security  for  classified  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  punwses;  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence. 

CGUNTERINTELUGENCE  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
new  vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  Senator  Mim- 
KOWSKi,  and  I,  together  with  the  former 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Cohen,  are  pleased  to  reintroduce 
a  bill  which  Senator  Cohen  and  I  had 
offered  last  fall  at  the  end  of  the  101st 
Congress  (S.  3251).  titled  the  Counter- 
intelligence Improvements  Act  of  1991. 

That  bill  was  itself  a  revision  of  a  bill 
that  we  had  introduced  earlier  in  the 
lOlst  Congress  as  S.  2726. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  point  in  reit- 
erating here  the  background  of  this 
particular  legislation,  nor  in  repeating 
the  detailed  explanation  of  its  provi- 
sions, both  of  which  were  previously 
printed  in  the  Record.  For  those  who 
are  interested,  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  background  of  the  original  legis- 
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lation  (B.  2726)  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
GRESSidNAL  RECORD  Of  June  13,  1990,  at 
pages  67883-S7885.  A  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
revised  (S.  3251)  can  be  found  in  the 
Congrbbsional  Record  of  October  26, 
1990,  at  pages  S1729&-S17326. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  it  remains  our  be- 
lief, as  1  stated  when  S.  2726  was  origi- 
nally introduced,  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  significantly  im- 
prove the  counterintelligence  posture 
of  the  United  States.  It  incorporates 
the  recommendations  made  to  the 
committee  in  May  1990,  by  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  private  citizens, 
chaired  by  Eli  S.  Jacobs,  a  successful 
busineseman  with  extensive  experience 
in  the  national  security  area,  whom  we 
have  asked  to  look  at  this  critical  area. 
Serving  on  the  panel  with  Mr.  Jacobs 
were  Aim.  Bobby  Inman,  who  had  pre- 
viously served  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector Of  Central  Intelligence;  Warren 
Christopher,  who  formerly  served  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General;  Lloyd  Cutler,  who 
formerly  served  as  counsel  to  President 
Carter;  A.B.  Culvahouse,  who  formerly 
served  us  counsel  to  President  Reagan; 
Sol  Liaowitz,  who  served  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  negotiator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty;  Richard  Helms,  former 
Directed  of  Central  Intelligence;  Sey- 
mour Weiss,  former  Ambassador  to  The 
Bahamas  and  currently  Chairman  of 
the  Defense  Policy  Board;  and  Harold 
Edgar,  professor  of  law  at  Colim:ibia 
University. 

After  an  intensive  6-month  review  of 
the  espionage  cases  which  had  taken 
place  since  1976,  the  panel  rec- 
onunended  14  specific  legislative  ac- 
tions to  the  committee  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  In  transmitting  these  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
chairmiin  of  the  panel,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
wrote  that, 

[WJhllt  these  proposals  can  be  reflned  and 
improved,  the  panel  believes  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  or  similar  le^slation  would  sig-- 
nificantly  strengrthen  the  ability  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  to  deter,  detect,  and  prosecute  per- 
sons who  turn  to  espionage. 

Mr.  president,  that  statement  cap- 
tures in  a  nutshell  what  this  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  do.  The  need  for  it 
has  not  changed.  Its  provisions  are,  in 
my  estimation,  measured  and  prudent, 
careful  to  preserve  civil  liberties,  but 
directed  as  specific  problems  evidenced 
over  the  last  15  years. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence held  two  public  hearings  and 
one  closed  session  last  year  on  this  leg- 
islation. We  were  unable,  however,  to 
schedule  a  markup  last  year  due  to  the 
press  of  business  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

I  am  hopeful,  though,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  take  up  this  bill 
early  la  this  Congress,  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  later  in 
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this  session.  WMle  we  appreciate  that  a 
number  of  the  bill's  provisions  overlap 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees, 
we  hope  that  these  committees  will 
work  with  us  in  crafting  a  balanced 
and  effective  approach  to  deal  with  the 
intractable  problem  of  espionage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SBCnON  1.  SHOUT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Counter- 
intellig-ence  Improvements  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  S.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1M7. 

The    National    Security    Act    of    1947    (50 

U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  Vm— ACCESS  TO  TOP  SECRET 

INFORMATION 

"EUOIBIUTY  FOR  ACCESS  TO  TOP  SECRET 

INFXJRMATION 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Members  of  the  Congress,  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  judges  of  other 
courts  of  the  United  States  established  pur- 
suant to  Article  m  of  the  Constitution, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  their  elected  or  apiMinted 
positions,  be  entitled  to  access  to  Top  Secret 
Information  needed  for  the  performance  of 
their  governmental  functions  without  regard 
to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Among  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government,  access  to  Top  Secret  informa- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  employees; 

"(1)  who  have  been  granted  access  to  such 
information  pursuant  to  this  title: 

"(2)  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  require  routine  access  to  such  Informa- 
tion for  the  jwrformance  of  official  govern- 
mental functions;  and 

"(3)  who  have  been  determined  to  be  trust- 
worthy based  upon  a  background  Investiga- 
tion and  appropriate  reinvestigations  and 
have  otherwise  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
section  802,  below. 

"(c)  Access  to  Top  Secret  Information  by 
persons  other  than  those  Identified  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  permitted  only 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  802  below. 

"IMPLEMENTINO  REOULATION8 

"Sec.  802.  The  President  shall,  within  180 
days  of  enactment  of  this  title.  Issue  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  title  which  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
offices  of  the  Executive  branch.  These  regu- 
lations shall,  at  a  minimum  provide  that— 

"(A)  no  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  given  access  to  Top  Se- 
cret information  owned,  originated  or  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  entity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment unless  such  iierson  has  been  subject 
to  an  appropriate  background  Investigation 
and  has — 

"(1)  provided  consent  to  the  investigative 
agency  resjwnslble  for  conducting  the  secu- 
rity investigation  of  such  person,  during  the 
Initial  background  Investigation  and  for 
such  times  as  access  to  such  Information  Is 
maintained,  and  for  5  years  thereafter,  per- 
mitting access  to — 


"(a)  financial  records  concerning  the  sub- 
ject pursuant  to  section  1104  of  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978; 

"(b)  consumer  reports  concerning  the  sub- 
ject pursuant  to  section  1681b  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act;  and 

"(c)  records  maintained  by  commercial  en- 
tities within  the  United  States  pertaining  to 
any  travel  by  the  subject  outside  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That— 

"(1)  no  information  may  be  requested  by  an 
authorised  investigative  agency  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  purjjose  other  than  nuik- 
ing  a  security  determination; 

"(11)  where  the  person  concerned  no  longer 
has  access  to  Top  Secret  Information,  no  in- 
formation may  be  requested  by  an  author- 
ized investigative  agency  pursuant  to  this 
section  unless  such  agency  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe,  based  upon  specific  and 
articulable  facts  available  to  it.  that  such 
person  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  continued 
security  of  the  information  to  which  he  or 
she  had  previously  had  access;  and 

"(Hi)  any  Information  obtained  by  an  au- 
thorized investigative  agency  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  disseminated  to  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  entity  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  making  a  security  de- 
termination, or  for  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence or  law  enforcement  purposes; 

"(2)  agreed,  during  the  period  of  his  or  her 
access,  to  report  to  the  department,  agency, 
or  entity  granting  such  access  in  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations,  any  travel  to 
foreign  countries  which  has  not  been  author- 
ized as  part  of  the  subject's  official  duties: 

"(3)  agreed  to  report  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  or  to  appropriate  investiga- 
tive authorities  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  entity  concerned,  any  unauthorized  con- 
tacts with  persons  known  to  be  foreign  na- 
tionals or  persons  representing  foreign  na- 
tionals, where  an  effort  to  acquire  classified 
information  is  made  by  the  foreign  national, 
or  where  such  contacts  appear  intended  for 
this  purpose.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'unauthorized  contacts'  does  not  In- 
clude contacts  made  within  the  context  of  an 
authorized  diplomatic  relationship.  Failure 
by  the  employee  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
stitute grounds  for  denial  or  termination  of 
access  to  the  Top  Secret  Information  con- 
cerned. 

"(B)  all  employees  granted  access  to  Top 
Secret  information  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  also  be  subject  to — 

"(1)  additional  background  Investigations 
by  appropriate  governmental  authorities 
during  the  period  of  access  at  no  less  fre- 
quent Interval  than  every  5  years,  except 
that  any  failure  to  satisfy  this  requirement 
that  is  not  solely  attributable  to  the  subject 
of  the  Investigation  shall  not  result  In  a  loss 
or  denial  of  access;  and 

"(2)  investigation  by  appropriate  govern- 
mental authority  at  any  time  during  the  pe- 
riod of  access  to  ascertain  whether  such  per- 
sons continue  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
access. 

"(C)  access  to  Top  Secret  information  by 
categories  of  persons  who  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
section  may  be  permitted  only  where  the 
President,  or  officials  designated  by  the 
President  for  this  purpose,  determine  that 
such  access  is  essential  to  protect  or  further 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(D)  a  single  office  within  the  Executive 
branch  shall  be  desigrnated  to  monitor  the 
Implementation  and  operation  of  this  title 
within    the   Executive   branch.   This   office 


shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, describing  the  operation  of  this  title 
and  recommending  needed  Improvements.  A 
copy  of  the  regrulations  Implementing  this 
title  shall  be  provided  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  thirty  days 
prior  to  their  effective  date. 

"WAIVERS  FOR  INDIVroUAL  CASES 

"Sec.  803.  In  extraordinary  circumstances, 
when  essential  to  protect  or  further  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  (or  officials  designated 
by  the  President  for  this  purpose)  may  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section 
802.  above,  in  individual  cases  Involving  per- 
sons who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
are  persons  admitted  into  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence:  Provided,  That  all 
such  waivers  shall  be  made  a  matter  of 
record  and  reported  to  the  office  designated 
pursuant  to  section  802(D),  above,  and  shall 
be  available  for  review  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  804.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  the  term  'national  security'  refers  to 
the  national  defense  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States; 

"(b)  the  phrases  'information  classified  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security'  or  'classi- 
fied information'  means  any  information 
originated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  which  would  cause  damage  to  the  na- 
tional security,  which  has  been  marked  and 
is  controlled  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
Order  12356  of  April  2.  1982.  or  successor  or- 
ders, or  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954; 

"(c)  the  term  'Top  Secret  information' 
means  information  classified  In  the  Interests 
of  national  security,  the  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  which  would  cause  exceptionally 
grave  damage  to  the  national  security; 

"(d)  the  term  'employee'  Includes  any  per- 
son who  receives  a  salary  or  compensation  of 
any  kind  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Is  a  contractor  of  the  Unit«d  States 
Government,  is  an  unpaid  consultant  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  otherwise  acts 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  does  not  Include  the  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  judges  of 
other  federal  courts  established  pursuant  to 
Article  HI  of  the  Constitution;  and 

"(e)  the  term  'authorized  Investigative 
agency'  means  an  ag-ency  authorized  by  law 
or  regulation  to  conduct  investigations  of 
persons  who  are  proposed  for  access  to  Top 
Secret  information  to  ascertain  whether 
such  persons  satisfy  the  criteria  for  obtain- 
ing and  retaining  access  to  such  information. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec.  805.  This  title  shall  Uke  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment.". 

SEC  3.  PROTBCnON  OP  CBTPItXaUPHIC  INFCMl- 
MATION. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (SO 
U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  section  2. 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  DC— PROTECTION  OF 
CRYPTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 
"Sec.  901.  (a)  Requirements  for  Access  -to 
CRypTOORAPHic  iNFORMA-noN.— (1)  Any  em- 
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ployee  of  a  department  or  agency  within  the 
Elzecutive  branch  who  is  granted  access  to 
classifled  cryptographic  Information  or  rou- 
tine, recurring  access  to  any  space  in  which 
classified  cryptographic  key  is  produced  or 
processed,  or  is  assigned  responsibilities  as  a 
custodian  of  classified  cryptographic  key, 
shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  access, 
or  being  assigned  such  responsibilities,  and 
at  a  minimum: 

"(A)  meet  the  requirements  applicable  to 
persons  having  access  to  Top  Secret  informa- 
tion, as  deflned  in  subsection  804(c)  of  this 
Act.  [as  added  by  Section  2  of  this  Act]:  and 
"(B)  be  subject  to  periodic  polygraph  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental authorities,  limited  in  scope  to 
questions  of  a  counterintelligence  nature, 
during  the  period  of  access. 

"(2)  Failure  to  submit  to  an  examination 
required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  grounds 
for  removal  from  access  to  cryptographic  in- 
formation or  spaces. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  be  removed  from  ac- 
cess to  cryptographic  Information  or  spaces 
based  solely  upon  the  Interpretation  of  the 
results  produced  by  a  polygraph  instrument, 
measuring  physiological  resources,  unless, 
after  further  investigation,  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  determines 
the  risk  to  the  national  security  in  permit- 
ting such  access  to  be  so  potentially  grave 
that  access  must  nonetheless  be  denied. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  'classified  cryptographic  in- 
formation' means  any  Information  classified 
by  the  United  States  Government  pursuant 
to  law  or  Executive  order  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  (A)  the  nature,  preparation,  or  use  of 
any  code,  cipher,  or  cryptographic  system  of 
the  United  States;  or  (B)  the  design,  con- 
struction, use,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  any 
cryptographic  equipment;  Provided,  however. 
That  the  term  does  not  include  information 
concerning  the  use  of  cryptographic  systems 
or  equipment  required  for  personal  or  office 
use; 

"(2)  the  phrase  'custodian  of  classified 
cryptographic  key'  means  positions  that  re- 
quire access  to  classified  cryptographic  key 
beyond  that  required  to  use  or  operate  cryp- 
tographic equipment  for  personal  or  office 
use,  future  editions  of  classified  cryp- 
tographic key,  or  classified  cryptographic 
key  used  for  multiple  devices; 

"(3)  the  term  'classified  cryptographic  key' 
means  any  information  (usually  a  sequence 
of  random  binary  digits),  in  any  form,  classi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Government  pursu- 
ant to  law  or  Executive  order  that  is  used  to 
set  up  and  periodically  change  the  oper- 
ations performed  by  any  cryptographic 
equipment; 

"(4)  the  term  'cryptographic  equipment' 
means  any  device,  apparatus  or  appliance 
ased.  or  jK'epared.  or  planned  for  use  by  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  authenticat- 
ing communications  or  disguising  or  con- 
cealing the  contents,  signincance,  or  mean- 
ings of  communications; 

"(5)  the  term  'employee'  includes  any  per- 
son who  receives  a  salary  or  compensation  of 
any  kind  Grom  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Executive  branch,  or  is  a  contractor  or  un- 
paid consultant  of  such  department  or  agen- 
cy: 

"(6)  the  term  'head  of  a  department  or 
•ffency'  refers  to  the  highest  official  who  ex- 
ercia«s  supervisory  control  over  the  em- 
ployee concerned,  and  does  not  Include  any 
intermediate  supervisory  officials  who  may 
otherwiae  qualify  as  heads  of  agencies  within 
departments;  and 


"(7)  the  phrase  'questions  of  a  counter- 
intelligence nature'  means  questions  speci- 
fied to  the  subject  in  advance  of  a  polygraph 
examination  solely  to  ascertain  whether  the 
subject  is  engaged  in.  or  planning,  espionage 
against  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign government  or  knows  persons  who  are 
so  engaged. 

"3ec.  902.  Implementing  Regulations.— 
The  President  shall,  within  180  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  promulgate 
regulations  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  The  President  shall  provide  copies 
of  sBch  regulations  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Houee  of  Representatives.". 

SEC.  4.  AMENDMENT  TO  RIGHT  TO  FINANCIAL 
PRIVACY  ACT. 

Section  1104  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3404)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'■(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  a  customer  who  is  the  subject 
of  a  personnel  security  investigation  con- 
ducted by  an  authorized  investigative  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  condition  of 
being  granted  or  maintaining  access  to  Top 
Secret  information,  as  defined  by  section 
804(C)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (as 
added  by  section  2  of  this  Act),  may  author- 
ize nonrevokable  disclosure  of  all  financial 
records  maintained  by  financial  institutions 
for  the  period  of  the  customer's  access  to 
suck  information  and  for  up  to  5  years  after 
access  to  such  information  has  been  termi- 
nated, by  the  investigative  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  such  investigation, 
for  an  authorized  security  purpose. 

••(2)  Such  authority  shall  be  contained  in  a 
signed  and  dated  statement  of  the  customer 
which  identifies  the  financial  records  which 
are  authorized  to  be  disclosed.  Such  state- 
ment may  also  authorize  the  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial records  of  accounts  opened  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  consent  agreement 
which  are  not  identifiable  at  the  time  such 
concent  is  provided.  A  copy  of  such  state- 
meet  shall  be  provided  by  the  investigative 
agency  concerned  to  the  financial  institution 
from  which  disclosure  is  sought,  together 
witi  the  certification  required  pursuant  to 
section  1103(b)  (12  U.S.C.  3403(b)). 

"(3)  The  rights  of  the  customer  established 
by  subsection  ic),  above,  shall  pertain  to  any 
disclosures  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  On  an  annual  basis,  the  office  des- 
ignated by  President  pursuant  to  section 
802(D)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act),  shall  fully 
inform  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  concerning  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  financial  records  made  pursuant 
to  this  section.". 

SEC.  5.  NEW  CRIMINAL  OFFENSE  FOR  THE  POS- 
SESSION OF  ESPIONAGE  DEVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  37  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"POSSESSION  OF  ESPIONAGE  DEVICES 

••Sec.  799a.  Whoever  knowingly  maintains 
possession  of  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or 
other  device  or  equipment  the  design  and  ca- 
pability of  which  renders  it  primarily  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  surreptitiously  collecting 
or  communicating  Information,  with  the  in- 
tent of  utilizing  such  device  or  equipment  to 
undertake  actions  which  would  violate  sec- 
tion 793,  794,  794a  (as  added  by  section  6  of 
this  Act),  or  798  of  this  title,  or  section  783(b) 


of  title  90,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  yfars,  or  both.". 

(b)   AMENDMENTS  TO  TABLE  OF   SECTIONS.— 

The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"799a.  Possession  of  espionage  devices.". 
SEC.  8.  MEW  OFFENSE  FOR  SALE  OR  TRANSFER 
TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  DOCU- 
MENTS AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  DES- 
IGNATED AS  TOP  SECRET, 
(a)   In   GENERAL.— Chapter  37   of   title   18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  794  the  following  new  section: 

"SALE  OR  TRANSFER  OF  DOCUMENTS  OR 
MATERIALS  MARKED  AS  'TOP  SECRET' 

"Sec.  794a.  (a)(1)  No  person  shall  know- 
ingly sell  or  otherwise  transfer  for  any  valu- 
able consideration  to  any  person  whom  he 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  an 
agent  or  representative  of  a  foreign 
government — 

"(A)  any  document,  writing,  code  book, 
sketch,  photograph,  map,  model.  Instrument, 
equipment,  electronic  storage  media,  or 
other  material,  or  portion  thereof,  knowing 
that  it  Is  marked  or  otherwise  designated  in 
any  manner,  pursuant  to  applicable  law  and 
Executive  order,  as  'Top  Secret',  or 

"(B)  liny  such  document,  writing,  code 
book,  sketch,  photograph,  map.  model,  in- 
strument, equipment,  electronic  storage 
media,  «r  other  material,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  lias  had  such  marking  or  designation 
removed  without  authority  and  the  person 
making  the  sale  or  transfer  is  aware  of  such 
removal. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  vioUted  by  a  person  who  makes  such 
transfer  pursuant  to  applicable  law  or  execu- 
tive branch  authority. 

"(b)  IB  any  prosecution  under  this  section, 
whethet  or  not  the  information  or  material 
in  question  has  been  properly  marked  or  des- 
ignated as  "TOP  SECRET"  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable law  or  Executive  order  shall  not  be 
an  element  of  the  offense:  Provided,  however. 
That  it  shall  be  a  defense  to  any  prosecution 
under  tihis  section  that  the  Information  or 
document  in  question  has  been  officially  re- 
leased to  the  public  by  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
sale  or  transfer  in  question. 

"(c)  Violation  of  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  a  maximum  of 
ISyeart.". 

(b)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TABLE  OF   SECTIONS.- 

The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  794  the 
following  new  item: 

"794a.  Sale  or  transfer  of  documents  or  mate- 
rials marked  as  'Top  Secret'." 

SEC.  7.  t£SSER  CRIMINAL  OFFENSE  FOR  THE  RE- 
MOVAL OF  TOP  SECRET  DOCUMENTS 
BY  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  AND 
CONTRACTORS^ 

(a)  IK  GENERAL.— Chapter  93  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"REMOVAL  AND  RETENTION  OF  'TOP  SECRET' 
DOCUMENTS  OR  MATERIAL 

"Sec.  1924.  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, contractor  or  consultant,  of  the 
United  States,  and  having,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  employment,  position,  or  contract, 
becomes  i>ossessed  of  documents  or  materials 
classified  at  the  level  of  'Top  Secret'  pursu- 
ant to  applicable  law  or  Executive  order, 
knowingly  removes  such  documents  or  mate- 
rials without  authority  and  retains  such  doc- 
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uments or  materials  at  an  unauthorized  lo- 
cation shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SI  .000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Table  of  Sections.— 
The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  93  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1924.  Removal  of  'Top  Secret"  documents  or 

material." 
SEC.     8.     JURISDICTION     OF     UNITED     STATES 
COURTS  TO  TRY  CASES  INVOLVING 
ESPIONAGE    OUTSIDE   THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

(a)  Chapter  211  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 3239  as  follows: 

"$3239.  JuriadictioD  for  espionage  and  relat- 
ed offenae* 

"The  trial  for  any  offense  involving  a  vio- 
lation of— 

"(a)  sections  793.  794,  794a  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act),  798,  798a  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act),  or  subsection  1030(a)(1)  of 
this  title: 

"(b)  section  601  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  as  added  by  the  Intelligence  Iden- 
tities Protection  Act  of  1962  (50  U.S.C.  421); 
or 

"(c)  subsection  4(b)  or  4(c)  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  (U.S.C. 
783(b)  or  783(c)): 

begun  or  committed  upon  the  high  seas  or 
elsewhere  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular state  or  district,  may  be  prosecuted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  East- 
ern District  of  Virginia,  or  In  any  other  dis- 
trict authorized  by  law."'. 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  211  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"[3239.  Repealed.]"' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof; 

"3239.  Jurisdiction  for  espionage  and  related 
offenses." 

SEC.  a.  EXPANSION  OF  EXISTING  STATUTE  RE- 
GARDING FORFEITURE  OF  COLLAT- 
ERAL PROFITS  OF  CRIME  TO  ADDI- 
TIONAL ESPIONAGE  OFFENSES. 

Section  3681  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 794  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sections  793,  794,  794a  (as  added  by 
section  6  of  this  Act),  798,  and  799a  (as  added 
by  section  5  of  this  Act)  of  this  title  and  sec- 
tion 783  of  title  SO,  United  States  Code"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  convic- 
tions pursuant  to  military  courts-martial  for 
offenses  comparable  to  violations  of  sections 
793,  794,  794a  (as  added  by  section  6  of  this 
Act),  798,  and  799a  (as  added  by  section  5  of 
this  Act)  of  this  title,  or  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 783  of  title  50,  or  convictions  by  foreign 
courts  for  offenses  which,  if  perpetrated 
within  the  United  States,  would  constitute 
offenses  under  sections  793,  794,  794a  (as 
added  by  section  6  of  this  Act),  796,  and  799a 
(as  added  by  section  5  of  this  Act)  of  this 
title,  or  a  violation  of  section  783  of  title  50 
shall  be  considered  as  convictions  for  which 
actions  may  be  ordered  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  10.  DENIAL  OF  ANNUITIES  OR  RETIRED  PAY 
TO  PERSONS  CONVICTED  OF  ESPIO- 
NAGB  IN  FOREIGN  COURTS  INVOLV- 
ING UNITED  STATES  INFORMA'HON. 

Section  8312  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 


"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(c)(1),  anoffense  within  the  meaning  of  such 
subsections  is  established  if  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  to  the  agency  employing  or 
formerly  employing  the  person  concerned— 

"(i)  that  an  individual  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter has  been  convicted  by  an  impartial  court 
of  appropriate  jurisdiction  within  a  foreign 
country  in  circumstances  in  which  the  con- 
duct violates  the  provisions  of  law  enumer- 
ated in  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (c)(1),  or  would 
violate  such  provisions,  had  such  conduct 
taken  place  within  the  United  States,  and 
that  such  conviction  is  not  being  api)ealed  or 
that  final  action  has  been  taken  on  such  ap- 
peal; 

"(2)  that  such  conviction  was  obtained  in 
accordance  with  procedures  that  provided 
the  defendant  due  process  rights  comparable 
to  such  rights  provided  by  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  such  conviction  was  based 
upon  evidence  which  would  have  been  admis- 
sible in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  that  such  conviction  occurred  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  any  certification  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
based  upon  the  application  of  the  individual 
concerned,  or  his  or  her  attorney,  alleging 
that  any  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (1),  (2),  (3),  herein,  as  certified  by 
the  Attorney  General,  have  not  been  satis- 
fied in  bis  or  her  particular  circumstances. 
Should  the  court  determine  that  any  of  these 
conditions  has  not  been  satisfied  in  such 
case,  the  court  shall  order  any  annuity  or  re- 
tirement benefit  to  which  the  person  con- 
cerned is  entitled  to  be  restored  and  shall 
order  that  any  payments  which  may  have 
been  previously  denied  or  withheld  to  be  paid 
by  the  department  or  tigency  concerned. 

SEC.  II.  AUTHORIZING  THE  FBI  TO  OBTAIN 
CONSUMER  REPORTS  ON  PER8<»«S 
BELIEVED  TO  BE  AGENTS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN POWERS. 

Section  608  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  (15  U.S.C.  16810  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Notwith- 
standing"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 604,  a  consumer  reporting  agency  shall, 
upon  request,  furnish  a  consumer  report  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  if  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, or  the  Director's  designee,  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
that  such  records  are  sought  in  connection 
with  an  authorized  foreign  counterintel- 
ligence investigation  and  that  there  are  spe- 
cific and  articulable  facts  giving  reason  to 
believe  that  the  person  to  whom  the  re- 
quested consumer  report  relates  Is  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power,  as  defined  in  section  101 
of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 
of  1978  (SO  U.S.C.  1801). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 604,  a  consumer  reporting  agency  shall 
furnish  identifying  information  respecting 
any  consumer,  limited  to  name,  address, 
former  addresses,  places  of  employment,  or 
former  places  of  employment,  to  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
when  presented  with  a  written  request 
signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  or  the  Director's  designee, 
stating  that  the  information  is  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  an  authorised  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence investigation. 

"(d)  No  consumer  reporting:  agency,  or  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  ag«nt  of  such  institution 
shall  disclose  to  any  person  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  sought  or  ob- 


tained a  consumer  report  or  identifying  In- 
formation respecting  any  consumer  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  On  an  annual  basis  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  fully 
inform  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  concerning  all  requests  made 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c).". 
SEC.  12.  AUTHOROINO  FBI  ACCESS  TO  CERTAIN 
TELEPHONE  SUBSCRIBER  INFORMA- 
TION. 

(a)  Section  2709  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  the  following  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  Required  CERTiFicA'noN.- The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
or  his  desigmee  in  a  position  not  lower  than 
Deputy  Assistant  Director,  may — 

"(1)  request  subscriber  information,  toll 
billing  records  information,  or  electronic 
communication  transactional  records  if  the 
Director  (or  the  Director's  designee  In  a  posi- 
tion not  lower  than  Deputy  Assistant  Direc- 
tor) certifies  In  writing  to  the  wire  or  elec- 
tronic communication  service  provider  to 
which  the  request  is  made  that— 

"(A)  the  information  sought  is  relevant  to 
an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence  In- 
vestigation; and 

"(B)  there  are  specific  and  articulable  facts 
giving  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  or 
entity  to  whom  the  information  sought  per- 
tains is  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign power  as  defined  in  section  101  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 
(50  U.S.C.  1801);  and 

"(2)  request  the  name,  address,  and  length 
of  service  of  a  person  or  entity  that  has  sub- 
scribed to  an  electronic  communication  serv- 
ice if  the  Director,  or  his  designee  in  a  posi- 
tion not  lower  than  Deputy  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, certifies  in  writing  to  the  wire  or  elec- 
tronic communication  service  provider  to 
which  the  request  is  made  that — 

"(A)  the  information  sought  is  relevant  to 
an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence  in- 
vestigation; and 

"(B)  if  the  information  is  not  publishable, 
there  are  specific  and  articulable  facts  giv- 
ing reason  to  believe  that  communication  fa- 
cilities registered  in  the  name  of  the  person 
or  entity  have  been  used,  through  the  serv- 
ices of  such  provider,  in  communication 
with: 

"(i)  a  foreign  power,  as  defined  in  section 
101(a)  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1978,  which  engages  in  clandes- 
tine intelligence  activities  or  international 
terrorism; 

"(ii)  a  foreign  diplomatic  establishment; 

"(ill)  an  agent  of  the  foreign  power,  as  de- 
fined in  section  101(b)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Surveillance  Act  of  1978,  who  engages 
or  has  engaged  in  clandestine  intelligence 
activities  or  acts  as  a  member  of  a  foreign 
power  as  defined  in  section  lOKaXO  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act;  or 

"(iv)  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power,  as  de- 
fined in  section  101(bK2)  of  the  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Surveillance  Act  of  1978. 

"(3)(A)  Except  for  the  limited  Inquiry  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B),  the  FBI  may  not 
conduct  any  investigation  of  a  i>erson  or  en- 
tity on  the  basis  of  nonpublishable  informa- 
tion received  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2XB) 
unless  there  are  specific  and  articulable 
facts  giving  reason  to  believe  that  such  per- 
son or  entity  is  involved,  or  is  seeking  to  be- 
come involved,  in  clandestine  intelligence 
activities  or  international  terrorism  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent 
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of  a  forelgm  power,  or  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestl^tion  in  countering  such  activities. 

"(B)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
may  conduct  an  inquiry,  limited  in  duration 
and  using  the  least  intrusive  means  possible. 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  basis  for  an 
investigation  under  subparagraph  (A).  Such 
inquiry  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Section  2709  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  the  following  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Dissemination  by  Bureau.— The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  may  dissemi- 
nate information  and  records  obtained  under 
this  section  only  as  provided  in  guidelines 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  for  foreign 
intelligence  collection  and  foreign  counter- 
intelligence investigations  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  with  re- 
spect to  dissemination  to  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  only  if  such  information  is 
clearly  relevant  to  the  authorized  respon- 
sibilities of  such  agency.  Information  con- 
cerning a  communication  of  a  United  States 
person  obtained  under  this  section  may  not 
be  disseminated  outside  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  except  for  authorized  coun- 
terintelligence or  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses.". 

SKC  U.  TO  PROVIDE  FCMt  REWARDS  FOR  INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING  ESPIONAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  204  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
heading  "AND  ESPIONAGE": 

(2)  in  section  3071.  by  inserting  "(a)"  imme- 
diately before  "With  respect  to"; 

(3)  In  section  3071,  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  acts  of  espionage  in- 
volving or  directed  at  United  States  informa- 
tion classified  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity, the  Attorney  General  may  reward 
any  individual  who  furnishes  information— 

"(1)  leading  to  the  arrest  or  conviction,  in 
any  country,  of  any  Individual  or  individuals 
for  commission  of  an  act  of  espionage 
against  the  United  States: 

"(2)  leading  to  the  arrest  or  conviction.  In 
any  country,  of  any  individual  or  individuals 
for  conspiring  or  attempting  to  commit  an 
act  of  espionage  against  the  United  States; 
or 

"(3)  leading  to  the  prevention  or.  frustra- 
tion of  an  act  of  espionsige  against  the  Unit- 
ed States.". 

(b)  Amount  of  Rewards.— Section  3072  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "SSOO,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "S1,000,000". 

(c)  Defdhtions.— Section  3077  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(8)  'act  of  espionage'  means  an  activity 
that  Is  a  violation  of  sections  794.  794a  (as 
added  by  section  6  of  this  Act),  798.  or  799a 
(as  added  by  section  5  of  this  Act)  of  this 
title  or  section  783  of  title  SO,  United  States 
Code. 

"(9)  'United  States  Information  classified 
Id  the  interests  of  national  security'  means 
Information  originated,  owned,  or  possessed 
by  the  United  States  Government  concerning 
the  national  defense  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  that  has  been  determined 
IMirsuaot  to  law  or  Executive  order  to  re- 


quire protection  against  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure and  that  has  been  so  designated.". 

SEC.  14.  TO  PROVIDE  A  COURT  ORDER  PROCESS 

IFOR  PHYSICAL  SEARCHES  UNDER- 
TAKEN FOR  FOREIGN  INTEU 
UGENCE  PURPOSE& 

The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 
of  1978  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE  IV— PHYSICAL  SEARCHES  WTTH- 

IH  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FOREIGN 

INTELUGENCE  PURPOSES 

•AUTHORIZATIGN  of  physical  searches  FOR 
foreign  intelligence  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  401. (a)  Applications  for  a  court  order 
under  this  title  are  authorized  if  the  Presi- 
dent has.  in  writing,  empowered  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  approve  applications  to  the 
Fortign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Court,  and 
a  judge  of  that  court  to  whom  application  is 
maile  may.  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
grant  an  order,  in  conformity  with  section 
403.  approving  a  physical  search  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  for- 
eign intelligence  information  of— 

■•(J)  the  property,  information  or  material 
of  a  foreign  power  as  defined  in  section  101(a) 
(1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  this  Act.  or 

"(2)  the  premises,  property,  information  or 
material  of  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power  or  a 
foreign  power  as  defined  in  section  101(a)  (4). 
(5).  and  (6)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  applica- 
tions for  and  grant  orders  approving  a  phys- 
ical search  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for- 
eign intelligence  information  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  under  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  this  title,  except  that  no 
judge  shall  hear  the  same  application  which 
has  been  denied  previously  by  another  judge. 
If  any  judge  denies  an  application  for  an 
order  authorizing  a  physical  search  under 
this  title,  such  judge  shall  provide  imme- 
diately for  the  record  a  written  statement  of 
each  reason  for  his  decision  and,  on  motion 
of  the  United  States,  the  record  shall  be 
transmitted,  under  seal,  to  the  Court  of  Re- 
view. 

•(c)  The  Court  of  Review  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  review  the  denial  of  any  applica- 
tion made  under  this  title.  If  such  court  de- 
termines that  the  application  was  properly 
denied,  the  Court  shall  immediately  provide 
for  the  record  a  written  statement  of  each 
reaaon  for  its  decision  and.  on  petition  of  the 
United  States  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  the 
record  shall  be  transmitted  under  seal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  rtview  such  decision. 

"(fl)  Judicial  proceedings  under  this  title 
shaD  be  concluded  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. The  record  of  proceedings  under  this 
title,  including  applications  made  and  orders 
granted,  shall  be  maintained  under  security 
meaeures  established  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

•'APPUCATION  FOR  AN  ORDER 

■•Sec.  402.(a)  Each  application  for  an  order 
approving  a  physical  search  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  by  a  Federal  officer  in  writing 
upon  oath  or  affirmation  to  a  judge  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Court. 
Each  application  shall  require  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  (General  based  upon  the  At- 
torney General's  finding  that  it  satisfied  the 
criteria  and  requirements  for  such  applica- 
tion as  set  forth  in  this  title.  It  shall 
include— 

■•(1)  the  identity,  if  known,  or  a  description 
of  tlie  target  of  the  search; 


"(2)  tlje  authority  conferred  on  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  apd  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  i|iake  the  application; 

"(3)  tte  identity  of  the  Federal  officer 
making  the  application  and  a  detailed  de- 
scrlptioa  of  the  premises  or  property  to  be 
searched  and  of  the  Information,  material,  or 
property  to  be  seized,  reproduced,  or  altered; 

"(4)  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relied  upon  by  the  applicant  to 
justify  the  applicant's  belief  that— 

"(A)  the  target  of  the  physical  search  is  a 
foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power; 

"(B)  the  premises  or  property  to  be 
searched  contains  foreign  intelligence  infor- 
mation; 

"(C)  the  premises  or  property  to  be 
searched  is  owned,  used,  possessed  by.  or  is 
in  transit  to  or  from  a  foreign  power  or  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power; 

"(5)  a  statement  of  the  proposed  minimiza- 
tion procedures; 

"(6)  a  statement  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  physical  search  is  to  be  conducted; 

"(7)  a  Statement  of  the  facts  concerning  all 
previous  applications  that  have  been  made  to 
any  judfe  under  this  title  involving  any  of 
the  persons,  premises,  or  property  specified 
in  the  ajpplication,  and  the  action  taken  on 
each  provious  applications: 

"(8)  a  statement  of  the  facts  concerning 
any  search  described  in  section  406(b),  below, 
which  involves  any  of  the  persons,  premises, 
or  property  specified  in  the  application:  and 

•'(9)  a  statement  that  the  purjxjse  of  the 
physical  search  is  to  obtain  foreign  intel- 
ligence Information. 

"(b)  The  judge  may  require  the  applicant 
to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  section  403. 

"ISSUANCE  OF  AN  ORDER 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Upon  an  application  made 
pursuant  to  section  402,  the  judge  shall  enter 
an  ex  parte  order  as  requested  or  as  modified 
approving  the  physical  search  if  the  judge 
finds  that^ 

"(1)  the  President  has  authorized  the  At- 
torney General  to  approve  applications  for 
physical  searches  for  foreign  intelligence 
purposes: 

"(2)  the  application  has  been  made  by  a 
Federal  officer  and  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

"(3)  oa  the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted  by 
the  applicant  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that— 

"(A)  the  target  of  the  physical  search  is  a 
foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power: 
Provided,  That  no  United  States  person  may 
be  considered  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  activities  protected 
by  the  ilrst  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  the  premises  or  property  to  be 
searched  are  owned,  used,  imssessed  by.  or  is 
in  transit  to  or  from  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  or  a  foreign  power:  and 

"(C)  physical  search  of  such  premises  or 
property  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield 
foreign  intelligence  Information  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  obtained  by  normal  inves- 
tigative means;  and 

"(4)  the  proposed  minimization  procedures 
meet  the  definition  of  minimization  con- 
tained it  this  title;  and 

"(5)  the  application  which  has  been  filed 
contains  all  statements  required  by  section 
402. 

"(b)  An  order  approving  a  physical  search 
under  this  section  shall— 

•'(1)  specify— 
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identity,  if  known,  or  a  description  of  the 
target  of  the  physical  search; 

"(B)  the  premises  or  property  to  be 
searched  and  the  Information,  material,  or 
property  to  be  seized,  altered,  or  reproduced; 

"(C)  the  type  of  foreign  Intelligence  infor- 
mation sought  to  be  acQuired;  and 

"(D)  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  physical  search  is  to  be  conducted  and, 
whenever  more  than  one  physical  search  is 
authorized  under  the  order,  the  authorized 
scope  of  each  search  and  what  minimization 
procedures  shall  apply  to  the  information  ac- 
quired by  each  search; 

"(2)  directs 

"(A)  that  the  minimization  procedures  be 
followed; 

"(B)  that,  upon  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, a  specified  landlord,  custodian,  or 
other  specified  person  furnish  the  applicant 
forthwith  all  Information,  facilities,  or  as- 
sistance necessary  to  Eiccomplish  the  phys- 
ical search  In  such  a  manner  as  will  protect 
Its  secrecy  and  produce  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  the  activities  of  the  landlord, 
custodian,  or  other  person;  and  that  such 
landlord,  custodian  or  other  person  maintain 
under  security  procedures  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  any  records  concerning 
the  search  or  the  aid  furnished  that  such  per- 
son wishes  to  retain; 

"(C)  that  the  physical  search  be  under- 
taken within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  order, 
or,  if  the  physical  search  is  of  the  property. 
Information  or  material  of  a  foreign  power  as 
defined  In  section  101(a)  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this 
Act,  that  such  search  be  undertaken  within 
one  year  of  the  order;  and 

"(D)  that  the  federal  officer  conducting  the 
physical  search  promptly  report  to  the  court 
the  circumstances  and  results  of  the  physical 
search. 

"(c)  At  any  time  after  a  physical  search 
has  been  carried  out,  the  judge  to  whom  the 
return  has  been  made  may  assess  compliance 
with  the  minimization  procedures  by  review- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  informa- 
tion concerning  United  States  persons  was 
acquired,  retained,  or  disseminated. 

"(d)  Application  made  and  orders  granted 
under  this  title  shall  be  retained  for  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

"(e)  Not  more  than  60  days  after  a  physical 
search  of  the  residence  of  a  United  States 
person  authorized  by  this  title,  or  such  a 
search  in  the  circumstances  described  in  sec- 
tion 406(b),  bafi  been  conducted,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  provide  the  United  States  per- 
son with  an  inventory  which  shall  include— 

"(1)  existence  or  not  of  a  court  order  au- 
thorizing the  physical  search  and  the  date  of 
the  order; 

"(2)  the  date  of  the  physical  search  and  an 
identification  of  the  premises  or  property 
searched;  and 

"(3)  a  list  of  any  Information,  material,  or 
property  seized,  altered,  or  reproduced. 

"(f)  On  an  ex  parte  showing  of  good  cause 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  a  judge  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Court  the 
provision  of  the  Inventory  required  by  sub- 
section (e)  may  be  postponed  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  90  days.  At  the  end  of  such  period 
the  provision  of  the  inventory  may,  upon  a 
similar  showing,  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
The  denial  of  a  request  for  such  postpone- 
ments may  be  reviewed  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 401. 

"USE  OF  INFXJRMATION 

"Six;.  404.  (a)  Information  acquired  from  a 
physical  search  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
title  concerning  any  United  States  person 


may  be  used  and  disclosed  by  Federal  offi- 
cers and  employees  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  person  only  In  accordance 
with  the  minimization  procedures  required 
by  this  title.  No  information  acquired  from  a 
physical  search  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be 
used  or  disclosed  by  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees except  for  lawful  purposes. 

"(b)  No  Information  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  disclosed  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  unless  such  disclosure  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  that  such  infor- 
mation, or  any  information  derived  there- 
from, may  only  be  used  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  the  advance  authorization  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Intends  to 
enter  into  evidence  or  otherwise  use  or  dis- 
close in  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other  proceed- 
ing in  or  before  any  court,  department,  offi- 
cer, agency,  regulatory  body,  or  other  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  against  an  ag- 
grieved person,  any  information  obtained  or 
derived  from  a  physical  search  of  the  prem- 
ises or  property  of  that  aggrieved  person  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  title,  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall,  prior  to  the  trial,  hearing,  or 
the  other  proceeding  or  at  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  an  effort  to  so  disclose  or  so  use  that 
information  or  submit  it  in  evidence,  notify 
the  aggrieved  i>erson  and  the  court  or  other 
authority  in  which  the  Information  is  to  be 
disclosed  or  used  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  so  disclose  or  so  use  such  informa- 
tion. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  Intends  to  enter  Into  evi- 
dence or  otherwise  use  or  disclose  In  any 
trial,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding  in  or  be- 
fore any  court,  department,  officer,  agency, 
regulatory  body,  or  other  authority  of  a 
State  or  a  imlltical  subdivision  thereof 
against  an  aggrieved  person  any  information 
obtained  or  derived  from  a  physical  search  of 
the  premises  or  property  of  that  aggrieved 
person  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
title,  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  notify  the  aggrieved  person,  the 
court  or  other  authority  in  which  the  infor- 
mation is  to  be  disclosed  or  used,  and  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  intends  to  so  disclose  or 
so  use  such  information. 

"(e)  Any  person  against  whom  evidence  ob- 
tained or  derived  from  a  physical  search  to 
which  he  is  an  aggrieved  person  is  to  be,  or 
has  been.  Introduced  or  otherwise  used  or 
disclosed  in  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding in  or  before  any  court,  department, 
officer,  agency,  regulatory  body,  or  other  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  a  SUte,  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  may  move  to 
suppress  the  evidence  obtained  or  derived 
from  such  search  on  the  grounds  that— 

"(1)  the  information  was  unlawfully  ac- 
quired; or 

"(2)  the  physical  search  was  not  made  in 
conformity  with  an  order  of  authorization  or 
approval. 

Such  a  motion  shall  be  made  before  the  trial, 
hearing,  or  other  proceeding  unless  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  make  such  a  motion 
or  the  person  was  not  aware  of  the  grounds 
of  the  motion. 

"(0  Whenever  a  court  of  other  authority  is 
notified  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  (d).  or 
whenever  a  motion  is  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e),  or  whenever  any  motion  or  re- 
quest Is  made  by  an  aggrieved  person  pursu- 
ant to  any  other  statute  or  rule  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  State  before  any  court  or 
other  authority  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
State  to  discover  or  obtain  applications  or 
orders  or  other  materials  relating  to  a  phys- 


ical search  authorized  by  this  title  or  to  dis- 
cover, obtain,  or  suppress  evidence  or  Infor- 
mation obtained  or  derived  trom  a  physical 
search  authorized  by  this  title,  the  United 
States  district  court  or,  where  the  motion  Is 
made  before  another  authority,  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  same  district  as 
the  authority  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  if  the  Attorney  General  files  an 
affidavit  under  oath  that  disclosure  or  an  ad- 
versary hearing  would  harm  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  review  In  cam- 
era and  ex  parte  the  application,  order,  and 
such  other  materials  relating  to  the  physical 
search  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  physical  search  of  the  aggrieved 
person  was  lawfully  authorized  and  con- 
ducted. In  making  this  determination,  the 
court  may  disclose  to  the  aggrieved  person, 
under  appropriate  security  procedures  and 
protective  orders,  portions  of  the  applica- 
tion, order,  or  other  materials  relating  to 
the  physical  search  only  where  such  disclo- 
sure is  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  legality  of  the  physical 
search. 

"(g)  If  the  United  States  district  court  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f)  determines  that  the 
physical  search  was  not  lawfully  authorized 
or  conducted,  it  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  law,  suppress  the  evidence 
which  was  unlawfully  obtained  or  derived 
from  the  physical  search  of  the  aggrieved 
person  or  otherwise  grant  the  motion  of  the 
aggrieved  person.  If  the  court  determines 
that  the  physical  search  was  lawfully  au- 
thorized or  conducted,  it  shall  deny  the  mo- 
tion of  the  aggrieved  person  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  due  process  requires  discovery  or 
disclosure. 

"(h)  Orders  granting  motions  or  requests 
under  subsection  (g),  decisions  under  this 
section  that  a  physical  search  was  not  law- 
fully authorized  or  conducted,  and  orders  of 
the  United  States  district  court  requiring  re- 
view or  granting  disclosure  of  applications, 
orders  or  other  materials  relating  to  the 
physical  search  shall  be  final  orders  and 
binding  upon  all  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  several  States  except  a  United 
States  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  regard- 
ing the  use  or  disclosure  of  information  ob- 
tained or  derived  from  a  physical  search 
shall  apply  to  information  obtained  or  de- 
rived from  a  search  conducted  without  a 
court  order  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence  in- 
formation which  is  not  a  physical  search  as 
defined  in  this  title  solely  because  the  exist- 
ence of  exigent  circumstances  would  not  re- 
quire a  warrant  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. 

"OVERSIGHT 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  On  a  semiannual  basis  the 
Attorney  General  shall  fully  Inform  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  concerning  all  physical 
searches  conducted  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  all  other  searches,  except  those  reported 
under  section  108  of  this  Act,  conducted  in 
the  United  States  for  foreign  intelUgence 
purposes.  On  an  annual  basis  the  Attorney 
General  shall  also  provide  to  those  commit- 
tees a  report  setting  forth  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  calendar  year — 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  applications  nude 
for  orders  api>rovlng  physical  searches  under 
this  title;  and 

"(2)  the  total  number  of  such  orders  either 
granted,  modified,  or  denied. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  search  is  conducted  with- 
out a  court  order  to  obtain  foreign  Intel- 
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ligrence  Information  which  is  not  a  physical 
search  as  defined  in  this  title  solely  because 
the  existence  of  exigent  circumstances  would 
not  require  a  warrant  for  law  enforcement 
purix>Be8,  a  full  report  of  such  search,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  exigent  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  maintained  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Each  such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Court  promptly  after  the  search  is 
conducted. 

"AUTHORITY  FOR  INTELLIGENCE  SEARCHES 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  procedures  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by 
which  a  physical  search,  as  defined  in  this 
title,  may  be  conducted  in  the  United  States 
for  foreigrn  Intelligence  purposes,  and  an 
order  issued  under  this  title  authorizing  a 
physical  search  shall  constitute  a  search 
warrant  authorized  by  law  for  purposes  of 
any  other  law. 

"(b)  Searches  conducted  in  the  United 
States  to  collect  foreign  intelligence  infor- 
mation, other  than  physical  searches  as  de- 
flned  in  this  title  and  electronic  surveillance 
as  defined  in  this  Act,  and  physical  searches 
conducted  in  the  United  States  without  a 
court  order  to  collect  foreign  intelligence  in- 
formation may  be  conducted  only  pursuant 
to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Such  regulations,  and  any  changes 
thereto,  shall  be  provided  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Pemnanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  least  14 
days  prior  to  the  taking  effect.  Any  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Attorney  General  regard- 
ing such  searches  which  were  in  effect  as  of 
June  I,  1990,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  regula- 
tions required  by  this  subsection. 

"PENALTIES 

"SBC.  407.  (a)  OFFENSE.— A  person  is  guilty 
of  an  offense  if  he  intentionally — 

"(1)  under  color  of  law  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  foreign  intelligence  information. 
engages  in  physical  search  within  the  United 
States  except  as  authorized  by  statute;  or 

"(2)  discloses  or  uses  information  obtained 
under  color  of  law  by  physical  search  within 
the  United  States,  knowing  or  having  reason 
to  know  that  the  information  was  obtained 
through  physical  search  not  authorized  by 
statute,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Intel- 
ligence Information. 

"(b)  Defense. — It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  that  the  defendant 
was  a  law  enforcement  or  investigative  offi- 
cer engaged  in  the  course  of  his  official  du- 
ties and  the  physical  search  was  authorized 
by  and  conducted  pursuant  to  a  search  war- 
rant or  court  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

"(c)  Pknalty.— An  offense  described  in  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Jurisdiction.— There  is  Federal  juris- 
diction over  an  offense  under  this  section  if 
the  person  committing  the  offense  was  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  offense  was  committed. 

"crviL  LiABiLrnr 
"SBC.  408.  CrviL  ACTION.— An  aggrieved  per- 
son, other  than  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power,  as  defined  in  section  101 
(a)  or  (bXlKA).  respectively,  of  this  Act, 
whoee  premises,  proiwrty,  information,  or 
material  has  been  subjected  to  a  physical 
March  within  the  United  States  or  about 
whom  information  obtained  by  such  a  phys- 
ical search  has  been  disclosed  or  used  in  vio- 
lation of  section  407  shall  have  a  cause  of  ac- 


tion against  any  person  who  committed  such 
violation  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover — 

"(a)  actual  damages; 

"(b)  punitive  damages;  and 

"(c)  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other 
investigative  and  litigation  costs  reasonably 
incurred. 

•'DEFINITIONS 

"Bec.  409.  As  used  in  this  title: 

"(a)  The  terms  'foreign  power,'  "agent  of  a 
foreign  power.'  'international  terrorism,' 
'sabotage.'  'foreign  Intelligence  informa- 
tion,' 'Attorney  General,'  'United  States  per- 
son,' "United  States','  'person,'  and  'State' 
shajl  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Section 
101  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  'Physical  search'  means  any  physical 
intrusion  into  premises  or  property  (includ- 
ing examination  of  the  interior  of  property 
by  technical  means)  or  any  seizure,  repro- 
duotion  or  alteration  of  information,  mate- 
rial or  property,  under  circumstances  in 
which  a  person  has  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  privacy  and  a  warrant  would  be  required 
for  law  enforcement  purposes,  but  does  not 
include  'electronic  surveillance'  as  defined  in 
suteection  101(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  "Minimization  procedures'  with  re- 
spect to  physical  search,  means— 

"(1)  specific  procedures,  which  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Attorney  General,  that  are 
reasonably  desigrned  in  light  of  the  purposes 
and  technique  of  the  particular  physical 
search,  to  minimize  the  acquisition  and  re- 
tention, and  prohibit  the  dissemination,  of 
non-publicly  available  information  concern- 
ing unconsenting  United  States  persons  con- 
sistent with  the  need  of  the  United  States 
pereons  consistent  with  the  need  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  obtain,  produce,  and  dissemi- 
nate foreign  intelligence  information; 

"(2)  procedures  that  require  that  non-pub- 
llcly  available  information,  which  is  not  for- 
eign intelligence  information,  as  defined  in 
subsection  101(e)(1)  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be 
disseminated  in  a  manner  that  identifies  any 
United  States  person,  without  such  person's 
consent,  unless  such  person's  identity  is  nec- 
esaary  to  understand  such  foreign  intel- 
lig»nce  information  or  assess  its  Importance; 
and 

"(3)  notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  procedures  that  allow  for  the  retention 
and  dissemination  of  information  that  is  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  which  has  been,  is  being,  or 
is  about  to  be  committed  and  that  is  to  be 
retained  or  disseminated  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes." 

"(d)  'Aggrieved  person'  means  a  person 
whose  premises,  property,  information,  or 
material  Is  the  target  of  physical  search  or 
any  other  person  whose  premises,  property, 
information,  or  material  was  subject  to 
physical  search. 

"(e)  'Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
CoBrt'  means  the  court  established  by  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  'Court  of  Review'  means  the  court  es- 
tablished by  section  103(b)  of  this  Act. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec.  410.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  except  that  any  phys- 
ical search  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  gather  foreign  intelligence  informa- 
tlOD  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful  for  failure 
to  follow  the  procedures  of  this  title,  if  that 
search  Is  conducted  within  180  days  following 
th«  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  pursuant 
to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 


telligence of  the  House  of  Representatives 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment.". 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GORTON): 
S.  396.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  establish  the  fast  flux  test 
facility  as  a  research  and  development 
center  to  be  known  as  the  research  re- 
actor user  complex;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

RESEARCH  REACrrOR  USER  COMPLEX 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
allow  for  the  partial  privatization  of 
one  of  the  United  States  most  techno- 
logically advanced  test  reactors,  the 
fast  flux  test  facility  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues.  Sid  Morri- 
son, who  has  introduced  a  companion 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Senator  Slade  Gorton,  who  is  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  our  State. 

It  is  very  important  that  I  speak  to 
this  legislation,  and  the  commer- 
cialization of  the  FFTF  reactor,  be- 
cause the  privatization  of  this  reactor 
in  Washington  State  is  a  step  toward 
moving  ourselves  away  from  weapons 
production  and  into  advanced  tech- 
nology. 

I  am  pleased  to  put  forth  this  legisla- 
tion, but  distressed  that  it  is  needed.  It 
is  needed  because  the  owner  of  the  fast 
flux  test  facility,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy,  is  eager  to  shut  this  facility 
down;  very  eager,  in  fact,  seeing  as 
they  decimated  the  1992  FFTF  funding. 

For  the  next  year,  the  Department 
has  requested  only  $28  million  for 
FFTF,  This  represents  a  dramatic  and 
potentially  devastating  reduction  from 
the  S84  million  I  and  others  fought  so 
hard  to  secure  in  last  year's  appropria- 
tions bill. 

This  reactor  is  important,  and  it  is 
important  from  a  whole  series  of  view- 
points involving  the  environment  and 
involving  the  manner  in  which  our 
technology  can  and  should  be  used  for 
means  other  than  destructive  means. 

The  FFTF  is  clean,  safe,  and  capable 
of  conducting  substantial  testing  and 
isotope  production  into  the  next  cen- 
tury- The  FFTF  has  been  acclaimed 
internationally,  and  praised  by  the 
DOE  internal  reviews. 

Still,  the  Department  of  Energy 
wants  to  shut  it  down.  This  is  a  ter- 
ribly shortsighted  position,  and  it  is 
disturbing  and  inexcusable.  Why  does 
the  Department  of  Energy  spend  bil- 
lions refurbishing  decrepit  reactors  at 
Savannah  River  and  yet  walk  away 
from  Its  only  modern  test  reactor? 
What  about  the  administration's  pro- 
fessed concern  about  U.S.  high  tech- 
nology? 

In  the  face  of  DOE's  decision  to 
defun(|  the  FFTF  facility,  the  Washing- 
ton delegation  is  introducing  this  bill. 
The  bill  allows  non-Federal  agents  to 
invest  in  the  fast  flux  test  facility  with 
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an  assurance  they  can  recoup  their  in- 
vestments. That  is  very  important  for 
attracting  investors  in  this  project  to 
ensure  that  this  reactor  would  not  be 
phased  out  by  DOE.  This  bill  also  sets 
up  a  fund  consisting  of  all  charges  to 
non-Federal  users  of  FFTF  from  which 
DOE  may  offset  operating  costs  of  the 
reactor. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  FFTF,  which  is  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  tricities  as  well  as  our  en- 
tire State. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  for  their  support  and 
cosponsorship.  Its  passage  would  help 
bring  private  investors  into  the  FFTF 
operations  and  would  keep  this  world 
class,  U.S. -owned  facility  operating. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  privatize  this  reactor 
by  having  other  parties  able  to  use  its 
isotopes  production  and  testing.  I  hope 
that  this  commercialization  bill  will 
pass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  be  taken  to  the  desk 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  referred. 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Washington,  Senator 
ADAMS,  in  reintroducing  the  fast  flux 
test  facility  commercialization  bill. 
This  legislation  establishes  the  FFTF 
as  a  multlmission  international  center 
for  research  and  development  of  iso- 
topes and  energy,  and  makes  possible 
commercial  participation  in  the  facil- 
ity. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
FFTF,  let  me  take  a  moment  to  de- 
scribe its  many  capabilities.  The  facil- 
ity was  originally  designed  to  test  fuels 
and  materials  for  advanced  nuclear 
IMwerplants,  and  has  repeatedly  set 
records  for  performance  in  this  mis- 
sion. FFTF  is  the  Nation's  most  mod- 
em reactor,  and  is  the  only  existing 
Federal  facility  which  meets  the  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  standards  re- 
quired of  commercial  reactors. 

But  FFTF  has  much  broader  research 
potential  which  has  only  begrun  to  be 
exploited.  Production  of  medical  and 
Industrial  isotopes,  space  reactor  test- 
ing, fusion  materials  testing,  produc- 
tion of  space  isotopes  such  as  PU-238, 
and  liquid  metal  and  safety  fuel  testing 
are  only  some  of  the  possible  uses  of 
this  facility.  FFTF  has  also  proven  its 
ability  to  transmute  radioactive  waste 
to  burnable  nonradioactive  waste,  dem- 
onstrating technology  which  may  be 
used  to  clean  up  Hanford  and  other 
sites. 

The  versatility  of  FFTF  has  piqued 
the  Interest  of  potential  users  outside 
the  U.S.  Government.  Later  this 
month,  representatives  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Governor's  office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  will  lead  a  delega- 
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tlon  to  Japan  to  discuss  the  possible 
use  of  FFTF  by  Japanese  concerns.  Ja- 
pan's interest  in  FFTF  is  indicative  of 
the  cutting  edge  research  which  can  be 
performed  there,  although  Japan  is 
only  one  of  many  potential  users  of  the 
facility. 

This  legislation  will  enhance  the 
FFTF  marketing  effort  by  directing 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  provide 
facilities,  equipment,  utility  services, 
fire  protection,  and  other  services  to 
potential  users.  In  return,  DOE  will  be 
allowed  to  charge  customers  for  use  of 
the  facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  by  the 
broad  support  that  FFTF  has  received 
from  Congress  in  past  years — J84  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  the  facility 
last  year,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  again  see  to  it  that  FFTF  is 
adequately  funded.  Seeking  commer- 
cial participation  in  the  FFTF  program 
will  reduce  and.  over  time,  perhaps 
eliminate  the  Federal  appropriations 
required  to  operate  the  facility. 

The  legislation  Senator  Adams  and  I 
are  introducing  today  is  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  this  marketing  effort.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HEINZ): 
S.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  produc- 
ers and  importers  of  tires  to  recycle  a 
certain  percentage  of  scrap  tires  each 
year,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  establish  a  recycling  credit  system 
for  carrying  out  such  recycling  require- 
ment, to  establish  a  management  and 
tracking  system  for  such  tires,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiRTH): 
S.  397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  produc- 
ers and  importers  of  newsprint  to  recy- 
cle a  certain  percentage  of  newsprint 
each  year,  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  a  recycling  credit 
system  for  carrying  out  such  recycling 
requirement,  to  establish  a  manage- 
ment and  tracking  system  for  such 
newsprint,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HEINZ): 
S.  398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide  manage- 
ment standards  and  recycling  require- 
ments for  spent  lead  acid  batteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiRTH): 
S.   399.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  Ad- 


ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  from  listing  used  oil 
and  affiliated  materials  as  a  hazardous 
waste  under  that  act,  to  require  pro- 
ducers and  importers  of  lubricating  oil 
to  recycle  a  certain  percentage  of  used 
oil  each  year,  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  a  recycling  credit 
system  for  carrying  out  such  recycling 
requirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

RECYCLING  INCENTIVES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  and  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  are  introduc- 
ing today  a  legislative  package  which 
creates  a  promising  new  line  of  envi- 
ronmental defense:  market  driven  in- 
centives for  recycling. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  30  years. 
Congress  has  enacted  sweeping  envi- 
ronmental legislation:  The  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  Superfund.  These  laws 
draw  most  of  their  force  from  a  single 
source:  end-of-pipe  control  regulations, 
enormously  technical,  detailed  regula- 
tions, promulgated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  after  long 
and  hard  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  EPA's  efforts  in  this  field.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  end-of-pipe  controls 
are  one  of  several  essential  tools  in  our 
struggle  to  preserve  our  environment, 
safeguard  public  health,  and  conserve 
valuable  resources.  But  the  very  nature 
of  our  environmental  problems  de- 
mands that  our  bag  of  tools  contain 
more  than  just  the  regulatory  hammer 
of  command  and  control.  End-of-pipe 
controls  can  only  achieve  so  much. 

Command  and  control  regulations 
such  as  end-of-pipe  controls  cannot 
prevent  over  half  the  Nation's  landfills 
from  reaching  their  limits  in  the  next 
5  years;  they  cannot  prevent  parades  of 
garbage  trucks  criss-crossing  the  coun- 
try looking  for  a  place  to  dump  their 
loads.  Nor  can  end-of-pipe  controls,  no 
matter  how  tough,  prevent  reckless  de- 
pletion of  basic  raw  materials — the 
natural  resource  stores  the  E^th  built 
up  over  the  course  of  its  4.5  billion  year 
life. 

End-of-pipe  controls  do  not  stop  us 
from  decimating  our  old-growth  forests 
or  from  stripping  our  land  for  minerals. 
They  do  not  keep  us  in  America  from 
importing  nearly  50  percent  of  our 
daily  oil  requirements.  And  they  do  not 
teach  us  to  conserve.  Man  is  using  fos- 
sil fuels  100,000  times  faster  than  the 
Earth  can  form  them.  At  some  point, 
the  costs  will  become  prohibitive  or  we 
will  simply  pull  out.  Neither  result  is 
one  we  should  leave  as  a  burden  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

We  have  also  managed,  in  our  dispos- 
able, throw-away  society,  to  inflict 
upon  the  environment  the  final  indig- 
nity— to  relegate  still-valuable  re- 
sources to  the  garbage  dump. 

Think  of  rubber,  paper,  oil.  lead. 
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Every  year  Americans  generate  more 
than  250  million  used  tires,  adding  to 
the  close  to  3  billion  old  tires  that  al- 
ready blight  our  landscape.  Tires  do 
not  degrade — they  just  sit  there.  They 
are  enough  to  cover  the  entirety  of  the 
water  surface  of  all  the  Great  Lakes. 
and  then  some. 

Every  year  North  America  produces 
almost  14  million  tons  of  newsprint. 
Some  people  may  not  find  this  a  lot. 
Let  me  provide  an  idea.  Think  of  a 
large,  healthy  tree  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. We  have  to  cut  down  a  half  a  mil- 
lion such  trees  each  week  just  to  print 
each  Sunday's  newspapers. 

We  throw  away  so  much  newspaper — 
newsprint,  if  you  will — that  if  all  the 
newspapers  discarded  each  year  were 
stacked  vertically  they  would  reach  all 
the  way  to  the  Moon  and  halfway  back. 
Instead,  nearly  9.5  million  of  those  14 
million  tons  ends  up  in  landsfills.  and 
it  costs  us  over  $255  million  a  year  to 
put  it  there. 

Each  year  Americans  use  up  over  70 
million  lead-acid  batteries.  And  at 
least  23  million  of  these  end  up  in  land- 
fills or  along  the  side  of  the  road.  Just 
from  the  batteries  we  throw  away,  we 
expose  ourselves  to  more  than  400  mil- 
lion pounds  of  lead — lead  which.  If  not 
recycled,  creates  a  health  and  environ- 
mental nightmare. 

Think  of  that  statistic  this  way.  As 
of  today,  after  3  weeks  of  hostilities  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  will  have  flown  50,000  aircraft 
sorties  against  enemy  targets.  If  each 
of  those  planes  had  carried  four  2000- 
pound  bombs  made  entirely  of  lead, 
that  would  almost  equal  what  we  are 
Irresponsibly  dumping  on  our  fellow 
citizens  in  America  each  year.  We  are 
rightly  opposed  to  Ssiddam  Hussein 
waging  chemical  warfare  in  the  gulf. 
We  should  be  equally  concerned  about 
we  Americans  waging  chemical  warfare 
on  ourselves  here  at  home. 

And  the  nightmares  don't  end  with 
lead.  Eiach  year,  some  337  millions  gal- 
lons of  used  motor  oil — as  much  as  35 
Exxon  Valdez  spills,  eight  times  the  size 
of  the  huge  spill  Iraq  just  inflicted  on 
the  gulf— each  year,  that  much  ends  up 
in  landfills,  poured  down  storm  sewers, 
or  Improperly  burned. 

These  statistics — on  just  four  com- 
mon materials — paint  a  bleak  picture. 
And  end-of-pipe  controls  cannot  alter 
that  image.  But  recycling— bolstered 
by  market  incentives — can. 

Recycling  is  not  new.  And  all  of  us 
know  that  efforts  to  recycle  these  and 
other  post-consumer  materials  are  un- 
derway in  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion. But  we  have  tried  recycling  three 
times  in  this  century  already.  And 
each  time  It  has  enjoyed  only  limited 
and  temporary  success.  One  reason:  up 
until  now,  we  have  been  tackling  only 
half  of  the  problem. 

We  exhort  consumers  to  separate 
their  trash:  take  their  used  motor  oil 
and  old  tires  to  a  gas  station,  bundle 


their  old  newspapers  for  curbside  col- 
lection, return  their  used  batteries  to  a 
store.  Our  States  pass  laws  requiring 
cities  to  recycle,  that  is,  to  provide 
pickup  services  for  curb-side  collection 
programs  or  to  provide  a  local  collec- 
tion center  where  citizens  can  bring 
their  separated  trash.  And  there  our  ef- 
fort* end. 

But,  Mr.  President,  without  markets 
for  those  collected  materials,  the  pa- 
tiently separated  trash  remains  just 
that— trash— to  end  up  as  garbage  in  a 
landfill  or  dumped  along  some  deserted 
road.  And  everyone's  efforts  are,  quite 
literally,  wasted. 

So  it  is  time  for  an  expanded  tool- 
kit, and  time  for  new  legislation  to 
supply  it.  And  it  is  time,  right  now,  for 
the  tool  this  bill  creates:  marketable 
credits  earned  by  reintroducting  sec- 
ondary materials — be  they  tires,  oil, 
batteries,  or  newspapers — into  the 
manufacturing  process  or  some  other 
resource  recovery  system.  These  cred- 
its will  give  value  to  materials  now 
see!i— mistakenly — as  valueless.  They 
will  create,  stimulate  and  ensure  some 
measure  of  stability  in  secondary  ma- 
terials markets.  In  so  doing,  they  will 
continue  the  resource  cycle  rather 
than  impotently  abandon  it. 

Mr.  President,  each  generation  looks 
to  the  one  which  follows  as  a  new  hope 
for  social  progress,  a  new  beginning — in 
a  way — of  solving  old  ills.  And  each 
generation  enters  the  social  area  with 
new  vigor  and  resolve  to  redress  these 
ills — to  attack  with  reasoned  change 
the  entrenched  ills  that  persist  in  pet- 
rified systems  and  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  today  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  and  I  call  for  change. 
Real,  meaningful  change,  a  new  way  of 
doing  business,  a  new,  another  way  of 
managing  our  resources  and  preserving 
the  Integrity  of  our  environment. 

Surely  Mr.  President,  the  generation 
which  follows  us  deserves  a  legacy  of 
conservation  and  an  environment  capa- 
ble of  nurturing  them  as  it  has  nur- 
tured us.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  certain  supporting 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Used  Tire  Facts 

240  million  used  tires  are  generated  annu- 
ally. 

2  billion  used  tires  are  stockpiled  In  Amer- 
ica. This  represents  a  7  years  supply  of  tires. 

Used  tires  constitute  1-1.2%  of  the  solid 
waste  stream. 

The  average  passenger  tire  weighs  20 
pounds;  the  average  truck  tire  weighs  100 
pounds;  86%  of  the  used  tires  generated  are 
from  passenger  cars;  15%  of  the  used  tires 
generated  annually  are  from  trucks  or  spe- 
ciality vehicles. 

The  annual  tonnage  of  waste  tires  pro- 
duced in  California  is  376.000  tons.  The  daily 
tonnage  of  tires  produced  in  California  is 
1.030  tons. 

Landfill  tipping  fees  range  ft-om  S.SO  to 
Jl.OO  per  tire:  80%  of  used  tires  are  not  dis- 


posed of  In  landfills  (50%  in  California);  how- 
ever, only  30%  of  the  used  tires  removed 
from  vehicles  are  recycled. 

Reclaiitied  rubber  share  of  the  rubber  mar- 
ket dropped  from  a  high  of  32%  in  1941  to 
about  5%  today. 

Average  price  paid  to  "casing  jockeys"  for 
tire  removal  is  $.50  to  $1.00  per  tire;  average 
price  paid  to  "casing  jockeys"  for 
retreadatle  tires  Is  $1.50  per  tire. 

Retreading  requires  only  30%  of  the  energy 
needed  to  produce  a  new  tire. 

Retreading  accounted  for  only  12%  of  tire 
sales  in  1985. 

Combined  current  retread  capacity  in  the 
United  States  is  underutilized  by  15  to  25 
million  tires  per  year. 

Recycling  creates  six  times  as  many  jobs 
as  landfilling  does. 

Used  Newsprint 

Of  the  almost  14,000.000  tons  of  newsprint 
produced  in  North  America  9.486,000  tons  are 
dumped  in  landfills. 

At  an  average  tipping  fee  of  $26.90/ton  it 
costs  America  over  $255,000,000  annually  to 
dispose  of  used  newsprint. 

14.000.000  tons  of  newsprint  used  in  Amer- 
ica means  that  238.000.000  trees  are  cut  down 
every  ye»r. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Every  ton  of  used  newsprint  sent  to  a  land- 
fill consumes  three  cubic  yards  of  space. 
Since  EPA  has  estimated  that  by  1991  almost 
fifty  percent  of  the  landfills  in  America  will 
be  closed,  wasting  landfill  space  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  ill  afford  to  do.  Every  year 
Americans  dispose  of  over  9.486.000  tons  of 
newsprint.  Dumped  newsprint  takes  up 
28.458.000  cubic  yards  of  critically  needed 
landfill  space. 

Ameri(5ans  have  responded  in  unprece- 
dented numbers,  to  the  landfill  crisis  by  col- 
lecting Sewspapers  for  recycling.  However, 
as  we  all  know  a  glut  of  'recycled'  news- 
papers exists  today.  Communities  all  over 
America  are  having  to  shut  down  their  recy- 
cling programs  because  there  is  no  market 
for  their  product.  Eleven  hundred  commu- 
nities cttrrently  separate  newspapers  with 
the  Intention  of  having  them  recycled.  How- 
ever, recycling  doesn't  end  at  the  curb.  Recy- 
cled garbage  Is  still  garbage  If  there  is  no 
one  to  buy  the  product.  E^stimates  are  that 
Americao  communities  will  lose  over  $100 
million  this  year  alone  because  of  lost  reve- 
nue from  recycling  programs. 

When  the  newspapers  are  collected,  they 
are  a  reaource.  However,  they  are  not  'recy- 
cled' until  they  are  put  back  Into  commerce. 
Because  of  the  existence  of  excess  collected 
newspapers,  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the 
market. 

THE  SOLUTION 

It  is  eseential  that  the  market  for  recycled 
fiber  newsprint  be  augmented  in  order  to 
manage  the  current  excess  in  newsprint  col- 
lected for  recycling.  The  Newsprint  Recy- 
cling Inoentives  Act  will  turn  this  situation 
around.  The  approach  is  simple,  and  very 
similar  to  the  approach  for  used  oil  recycling 
included  In  the  Consumer  Products  Recovery 
Act. 

The  newsprint  manufacturer  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  certain  percentage  of 
product  with  recycled  fiber  content.  Under- 
standing that  current  manufacturing  plants 
are  at  capacity  in  terms  of  how  much  recy- 
cled fiber  they  can  use,  the  Newsprint  Recy- 
cling Incentives  Act  has  been  designed  so 
that  the  manufacturer  will  have  an  Incentive 
to  incretise  capacity. 

The  recycling  requirement  will  be  set  (by 
the  Admlnstrator  of  EPA)  at  a  rate  only  two 
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percentage  points  hig:lier  than  the  current 
recycling  rate.  The  rate  will  then  increase  an 
additional  two  percent  a  year  for  the  next 
ten  years.  If  a  manufacturer  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  use  recycled  fibers,  that 
manufacturer  will  be  allowed  to  purchase 
"recycling  credits"  from  those  manufactur- 
ers with  excess  capacity.  As  a  result  of  this 
program,  those  manufacturers  who  use  recy- 
cled fibers  will  have  more  funds  (from  the 
sale  of  credits)  to  allow  them  to  increase 
their  use  of  recycled  fibers  or  to  lower  the 
cost  of  the  newsprint  containing  recycled  fi- 
bers. By  stimulating  the  demand  for  the  re- 
cycled product  the  demand  for  collected 
newsprint  will  increase. 

The  Newsprint  Recycling  Incentives  Act 
would  put  into  place  a  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem and  it  will  help  relieve  the  landfill  bur- 
den in  America.  It  doesn't  place  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  newspapers  since  they  only 
account  for  75  percent  of  the  newsprint 
consumed.  Also  the  program  will  be  easy  to 
administer  because  there  are  only  62  plants 
producing  newsprint  in  North  America. 

The  approach  of  the  Newsprint  Recycling 
Incentives  Act  is  sensible  and  It  will  create 
an  economic  Incentive  to  increase  recycling 
In  the  newsprint  industry  where  none  cur- 
rently exists. 

HOW  NEWSPRINT  IS  RECYCLED 

1.  Newsprint  is  brought  in  on  trucks  and 
unloaded  onto  the  floor.  A  bulldozer  pushes 
them  onto  a  conveyor  which  drops  them  into 
the  pulper. 

2.  In  the  pulper,  paper  is  immersed  in 
water  and  torn  apart  by  rotating  steel 
blades.  Chemicals  are  added  to  dissolve  ink. 
Water  and  fiber  solution  (called  "slurry")  is 
now  about  one  percent  fiber. 

3.  Slurry  Is  pumped  into  continuous  pulper, 
where  debris  is  screened  out.  The  slurry  is 
then  moved  into  a  reservoir  for  intermediate 
and  fine  screening.  It  then  goes  to  three- 
stage  washer  where  ink  is  suspended  in  water 
and  drained  away  to  waste  treatment  plant. 

4.  Fiber  slurry  is  formed  into  paper.  It  is 
sprayed  between  two  fabric  belts,  which  re- 
move water.  Paper  moves  in  a  continuous 
sheet  at  35  mph.  At  this  point,  paper  is  17 
percent  fiber. 

5.  Paper  goes  to  the  presser.  Steel  rollers 
squeeze  the  paper,  which  is  held  by  blanket- 
like belts,  three  times.  Paper  is  now  42  per- 
cent fiber. 

6.  Paper  crosses  unsupported  to  the  dryer, 
where  belt  carries  it  around  heated  cans, 
each  six  feet  in  diameter.  Dryer  temperature 
is  250  'F.  Paper  is  smoothed  between  steel 
rollers  during  the  last  phase  of  drying.  Paper 
is  92  percent  fiber. 

7.  Paper  is  smoothed  again  outside  the 
dryer  and  wound  onto  large  reels. 

8.  Large  reels  go  to  the  winder,  which  cuts 
the  paiier  into  various  widths  and  winds  it 
onto  cardboard  tubes. 

9.  Rolls  of  paper  are  passed  down  by  eleva- 
tor to  conveyor  belts  to  be  wrapped,  bar 
coded,  crimped  and  stacked.  Electronic  eyes 
activate  kickers  that  push  the  rolls  to  prop- 
er storage  areas. 

10.  Rolls  of  paper  are  loaded  for  delivery  by 
truck  or  rail.  The  recycling  process  takes 
about  two  hours.  In  1968.  13.966.000  tons  of 
newsprint  were  consumed  in  the  U.S.  Of 
that,  about  4,500,000  tons,  or  33  percent  was 
reclaimed. 

The  Lead  Battery  Recycling  Incentives 

ACT 
THE  ISSUE 

Americans  use  up  more  than  seventy  mil- 
lion   lead-acid    batteries    each    year.    Even 


though  we  can  readily  recycle  all  of  these 
batteries,  we  unwisely  discard  at  least  twen- 
ty-three million  batteries  into  landfills,  in- 
cinerators and  along  the  side  of  the  road. 
These  batteries  are  then  replaced  by  new 
batteries  that  are  essential  to  start  our  cars, 
truck,  boats  and  farm  equipment.  The  mil- 
lions of  batteries  that  we  throw  away  means 
that  every  year  society  faces  exposure  to 
more  than  400  million  pounds  of  lead.  Each 
subsequent  year  at  least  another  4(X)  million 
pounds  of  lead  is  added  to  the  environment, 
further  increasing  our  cumulative  exposure. 
The  lead  which  is  not  recycled  becomes  a 
health  and  environmental  nightmare. 

We  do  not  have  a  system  in  place  to  make 
sure  that  the  lead  from  used  batteries  does 
not  pollute  the  environment. 

Technology  has  not  yet  evolved  to  the 
point  where  we  can  replace  the  use  of  lead  in 
storage  batteries.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
lead  will  be  the  main  ingredient  of  every  bat- 
tery on  the  road.  However,  because  lead  is 
highly  toxic,  a  system  must  be  developed 
that  will  facilitate  and  guarantee  the  proper 
handling,  storage,  recycling,  and,  when  nec- 
.  essary,  the  ultimate  disposal  of  lead.  What- 
ever system  is  developed  it  must  be  both  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  efficient,  as 
well  as  environmentally  sound.  The  Lead 
Battery  Recycling  Incentives  Act  is  such  a 
system. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Lead  is  a  fact  of  life  in  our  society.  Lead 
has  had  a  wide  variety  of  uses:  as  an  additive 
in  paints  and  pigments  (for  example  in  plas- 
tics manufacturing),  as  a  gasoline  additive, 
as  part  of  ammunition,  as  lead  shielding  for 
nuclear  medicine  and  x-ray  operations  and  as 
an  energy  storage  system  in  lead-acid  bat- 
teries. 

Since  its  widespread  use  began  decades 
ago.  millions  of  tons  of  lead  have  been  added 
to  a  long  list  of  consumer  and  industrial 
products.  The  lead  from  these  products  has 
been  dispersed  throughout  the  environment. 
Because  of  its  harmful  effects,  the  lead  in 
some  products  has  been  eliminated,  particu- 
larly when  substitutes  are  available. 

Lead  is  an  element  of  nature  that  can  nei- 
ther be  artificially  created  nor  destroyed. 
Even  in  very  small  doses  lead  is  highly  toxic. 

Lead  exposure  is  both  widespread  and  in- 
sidious. Chronic  low-level  lead  exposure  is 
considered  to  be  more  dangerous  than  acute, 
immediate,  treatable  exposure.  Lead  expo- 
sure is  especially  a  problem  for  children  dur- 
ing their  developmental  years.  The  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  have  estimated  that  12 
million  children  are  exposed  to  lead  in  paint 
each  year  because  52  percent  of  all  residen- 
tial homes  still  have  paint  containing  lead  in 
concentrations  higher  than  that  considered 
safe.  Additionally,  ten  million  children  are 
exposed  to  lead  in  drinking  water.  When  bat- 
teries are  disposed  with  municipal  trash, 
they  either  go  to  a  landfill  where  the  lead 
can  leach  Into  groundwater  or  they  go  to  an 
incinerator  where  some  of  the  lead  goes  up 
the  stack  and  the  rest  is  concentrated  in  the 
ash  where  it  can  leach  lead  into  the  ground- 
water. Additionally,  lead  can  leach  into 
drinking  water  trom  lead  solder  in  pipes. 

A  Panel  of  Experts  from  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  recently  estimated  that 
children  under  the  age  of  six,  who  are  simply 
exposed  to  lead  dust,  are  seven  times  more 
likely  to  drop  out  of  high  school  than  those 
not  exposed  to  the  dust.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (E^A)  has  estimated  that 
32  percent  of  the  8.1  thousand  metric  tons  of 
lead  emitted  into  the  air  in  the  United 
States  in  1987  came  from  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration of  lead  acid  batteries. 


Lead  exposure  can  lead  to  severe  damage 
to  the  central  nervous  system.  Lead  accumu- 
lates in  the  body  tissues  and,  especially  in 
children,  can  result  in  inhibited  muscular 
coordination,  damage  to  the  peripheral  nerv- 
ous system,  brain  damage,  mental  retarda- 
tion, loss  of  hearing,  add,  in  its  most  severe 
forms,  seizures  and  ultimately,  death. 

Because  of  the  pervasive  and  long-lasting 
effects  of  lead,  a  recent  report  by  the  Elnvi- 
ronmental  Defense  Fund  identified  a  "na- 
tionwide epidemic  of  low-level  lead  poison- 
ing, an  epidemic  that  is  causing  permanent 
neurologic  damage  to  millions  of  American 
children." 

The  threat  to  human  health  from  lead  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  As  a  result, 
some  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  lead  used  in  society.  Lead  has 
been  almost  completely  phased  out  of  use  in 
gasoline.  Additionally,  since  1977  lead  has 
been  banned  for  most  paint  uses.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  efforts,  human  exposure  to 
lead  in  the  environment  is  still  significant. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  lead  used  today  is 
in  lead  acid  storage  batteries.  Research  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  lead  from  storage  bat- 
teries have,  so  far.  proven  unsuccessful  and 
uneconomical. 

Western  world  consumption  of  lead  has 
fallen  slightly  from  4.2  million  tons  in  1979  to 
below  4.0  million  tons  in  1964.  This  decrease 
has  been  because  of  the  phase-out  of  lead  in 
gasoline  and  the  ban  in  paint,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  less  lead  is  used  per  battery  today. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  manufacturers  have 
generally  been  able  to  achieve  a  more  power- 
ful battery  using  less  lead — however,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  on  the 
roads  more  batteries  are  currently  in  use. 

Our  dependency  on  the  storage  battery, 
coupled  with  our  need  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment,  requires  that 
we  manage  very  carefully  the  large  amount 
of  lead  that  we  introduce  into  society.  Since 
lead  is  a  highly  recyclable  commodity,  recy- 
cling would  seem  like  an  easy  task,  but  it 
isn't.  Recycling  is  expensive  and  environ- 
mental and  health  factors  do  not  drive  the 
market. 

The  single  most  determining  factor  in 
whether  to  recycle  lead  is  the  price  of  virgin 
lead.  As  the  price  of  virgrin  lead  rises,  it  be- 
comes more  economically  attractive  to  recy- 
cle lead.  Alternatively,  as  the  price  of  virgin 
lead  falls,  the  economics  of  lead  recycling 
becomes  less  and  less  attractive.  A  graph  is 
provided  that  dramatically  illustrates  the 
strong  correlation  between  the  price  of  lead 
and  the  rate  of  recycling. 

THE  LIFE  cycle  OF  A  BATTERY 
Production 

Automobile  and  marine  storage  batteries 
consist  of  three  major  components:  (1)  The 
case,  generally  made  of  plastic,  (2)  lead 
plates,  both  positively  and  negative  charged, 
(3)  and  sulfuric  acid. 

Lead  used  in  batteries  is  either  from  pri- 
mary or  secondary  sources.  Primary  lead  is 
refined  from  galena  ore  taken  from  mines. 
The  original  mining,  smelting  and 
beneficiation  results  in  a  significant  amount 
of  solid  waste  as  well  as  a  significant  amount 
of  water  pollution. 

Secondary  lead  is  produced  from  new  and 
old  lead  scrap.  New  scrap  is  waste  lead  gen- 
erated prior  to  consumer  consumption.  New 
scrap  is  generated  in  the  process  of  refining, 
casting,  or  fabricating  leaded  materials.  Old 
scrap  is  generally  post-consumer  waste.  Over 
75%  of  old  scrap  lead  comes  fi-om  recycled 
auto  batteries. 

Over  seventy  million  spent  lead  acid  bat- 
teries are  generated  annually  in  the  United 
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states.  They  contain  1.250.000.000  pounds  of 
toxic  lead  and  at  least  70.000,000  gallons  of 
highly  corrosive  sulfuric  acid-tainted  with 
lead  particles. 

Battery  Recycling 

When  a  battery  completes  its  useful  life, 
generally  within  three  to  five  years,  the  cus- 
tomer typically  returns  the  spent  battery  to 
a  service  station,  battery  dealer,  or  mass 
merchandiser.  The  customer,  quite  naturally 
expects  a  discount  on  the  purchase  of  a  re- 
placement battery.  In  the  past,  the  discount 
(or  credit  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  battery ) 
has  been  as  high  as  four  or  five  dollars  per 
battery.  In  the  mid-19eOs  the  discount  slipped 
to  a  low  of  twenty-five  cents.  In  some  areas 
of  the  United  States  during  1985-86,  cus- 
tomers had  to  pay  a  battery  disposal  fee  of 
approximately  fifty  cents.  The  drop  in  the 
value  of  the  spent  battery  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  drop  in  the  price  of  virgin  lead. 
While  the  price  of  virgin  lead  was  cheaper  for 
the  battery  manufacturer  to  purchase,  the 
recycler  still  had  to  pay  the  same  operaing 
costs.  Essentially,  during  this  period,  it  was 
cheaper  to  mine  new  lead  than  to  transport 
and  resmelt  old  batteries.  Consequently,  a 
number  of  battery  recyclers  closed.  Simulta- 
neously many  landfills  and  municipal  waste 
incinerators  stopped  accepting  lead  acid  bat- 
teries, further  driving  up  the  cost  of  dispos- 
ing of  lead  batteries. 

In  the  years  1988  thru  1990.  the  price  of  lead 
has  rebounded  and  the  recycling  rate  has 
somewhat  increased  from  the  wholly  unac- 
ceptable levels  of  1965-1966.  As  a  result  some 
retailers  are  again  willing  to  accept  bat- 
teries fi^m  the  do-it-yourselfer. 

The  batteries  collected  by  the  merchan- 
diser are  transported  to  a  wholesaler  or  in 
some  rare  cases,  directly  to  a  "battery 
breaker"  who  crushes  and  separates  the  lead 
lW>m  other  battery  components.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  who  pays  to  transjwrt  the  col- 
lected batteries  depends  on  the  price  of  vir- 
gin lead.  If  the  price  of  virgin  lead  is  high. 
collected  batteries  will  be  in  high  demand. 
and,  therefore,  the  secondary  smelters  will 
be  willing  to  pay  the  transportation  costs. 
However,  if  the  price  of  virgin  lead  is  low.  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  secondary  smelters  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  transporting 
the  batteries. 

In  the  best  of  all  ix>ssible  worlds,  the  price 
of  resmelted  lead  should  cover  the  transpor- 
tation costs.  However,  in  cases  where  the 
merchandiser,  because  of  the  low  price  of 
virgin  and  secondary  lead,  is  forced  to  pay 
for  transporting  the  batteries,  the  merchan- 
diser may  turn  to  a  less  than  legitimate 
transporter  who  may  dump  the  unwanted 
batteries  on  the  side  of  the  road  rather  than 
pay  for  legitimate  disposal.  Similarly,  trans- 
porters may  chose  to  stockpile  the  batteries, 
rather  than  absorb  the  relatively  higher 
transportation  costs.  At  least  twenty  five 
sites  on  the  National  Priority  List  of 
Super^ind  are  related  to  battery  collection 
and  recycling. 

Many  batteries  are  also  collected  by  scrap 
dealers  and  auto  dlsmantlers  when  cars  are 
removed  ffom  service.  These  independent 
small  business  people  provide  an  essential 
service  of  collecting  the  discarded  batteries 
and  making  them  available  for  recycling. 

The  recycling  system  works  best  in  the 
case  of  large  mass  merchandisers  who  often 
have  a  contract  with  the  battery  distributor 
to  "blackbaul"  a  certain  number  of  spent 
batteries  for  each  shipment  of  new  batteries. 
With  such  an  arrangement  the  trucker  trav- 
els between  the  manufacturing  warehouse. 
the  battery  retailer  and  the  battery  breaker 
or  secondary  smelter.  If  the  secondary  smelt- 


er has  a  contract  with  a  battery  manufac- 
turar.  the  resmelted  lead  scrap  can  then  be 
delivered  to  the  battery  manufacturer,  thus 
completing  the  cycle  and  closing  the  loop. 

BATTERY  RECYCLING  ECONOMICS 

Tile  secondary  lead  industry  operates  on  a 
very  small  profit  margin.  The  jwint  was 
macle  earlier,  and  bears  re-emphasizing,  that 
the  secondary  lead  industry  rises  or  falls 
with  the  price  of  virgin  lead.  If  the  price  of 
virgin  lead  falls  below  a  certain  point, 
resmelted  lead  cannot  compete. 

Historically,  there  has  been  significant 
shrinkage  in  the  number  of  batteries  recy- 
cled during  the  years  when  the  price  of  lead 
was  low.  But  the  recycling  rate  has  flucuated 
wildly  over  the  years.  Battery  recycling 
rates  ranged  from  83  percent  in  1960  to  96  per- 
cent in  1965  and  then  down  to  70  percent  in 
1976.  The  battery  recycling  rate  rose  again  in 
1980  to  a  high  of  83  percent  but  then  began  to 
fall  again  and  reached  an  all  time  low  of  61 
percent  in  1983. 

Because  of  increases  in  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles on  the  road,  the  total  amount  of  bat- 
teries sold  increases  annually.  The  number 
of  be-tteries  and  lead  "exiting  the  recycling 
chain"  increases  5  percent  annually.  EPA 
has  estimated  that  lead  discarded  in  bat- 
teries increased  64  percent  between  1970  and 
1986.  EPA  projects  a  further  increase  of  31 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  early  1960s  an  average  of  8  million 
batteries  a  year  were  not  recycled.  By  the 
mid  1980s,  more  than  20  million  batteries  per 
year  were  exiting  the  system  (please  see 
chart  on  page  eleven  of  this  report). 

A  70  percent  battery  recycling  rate  may 
seem  high  compared  to  54  percent  recycling 
rate  for  aluminum.  21  percent  for  glass,  and 
less  than  one  percent  for  plastics.  But  a  70 
peroent  recycling  rate  for  batteries  means 
that  more  than  20  million  batteries  are  not 
recycled  every  year.  A  70  percent  recycling 
rate  means  the  annual  release  of  over  400 
million  tons  of  lead  into  the  environment. 

According  to  the  1987  Putnam.  Hayes  and 
Bartlett  report  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  increased  in  lead  prices 
from  levels  of  about  20  cents  per  pound  in  the 
mid  19808.  to  levels  of  about  40  cents  per 
pound  in  the  late  1980s,  may  have  stimulated 
recycling  efforts  in  the  short  run.  But  the  re- 
port also  suggests  that  structural  changes  in 
the  recycling  industry,  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  economic  and  regulatory  fac- 
tors, has  limited  the  ability  of  the  recycling 
industry  to  respond  to  higher  prices.  In  1981 
the  Becondary  lead  industry  had  the  capacity 
to  recycle  approximately  1.2  million  tons  of 
lead.  By  1986  the  recycling  capacity  had  been 
reduced  to  slightly  more  than  700.000  tons, 
only  about  2/3  of  which  were  actually  oper- 
ational. Sixty  percent  of  the  secondary 
smelters  operating  in  the  U.S.  in  1982  were 
out  of  business  by  1986  (see  attached  map).  In 
addition,  the  effects  of  these  structural 
chaages  are  particularly  acute  in  certain  re- 
grions  of  the  country  such  as  the  Northwest 
where  the  last  remaining  secondary  smelters 
have  closed.  For  example,  batteries  entering 
the  recycling  stream  in  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  have  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  closest  secondary  smelter  in 
Southern  California. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  historical  response  of 
the  battery  recycling  rate  to  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  price  of  virgin  lead,  it  is  es- 
sential that  a  fail-safe  system  be  developed 
to  guarantee  that  an  acceptable  level  of  re- 
cycling occurs,  no  matter  how  high  or  how 
low  the  price  of  virgin  lead.  The  recycling 
credit  concept,  as  explained  below,  con- 
stitutes such  a  system.  The  credit  concept 
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would  guarantee  an  initially  high  lead  bat- 
tery reqycllng  rate  and  the  recycling  rate 
would  continue  to  increase  every  year.  As  a 
result,  our  exposure  to  lead  would  no  longer 
be  drivan  by  supply  and  demand  for  virgin 
lead  ore, 

THE  LEAD  BATTERY  RECYCLING  INCENTIVES  ACT 

Right  now,  market  forces  dictate  recycling 
rates.  And  yet.  landfill  capacity  is  decreas- 
ing and  the  number  of  Superfund  sites  is  in- 
creasing. Such  an  incongruity  is  not  only 
foolish,  but  a  waste  of  valuable  energy  and 
natural  resources.  The  Lead  Battery  Recy- 
cling Incentives  Act  will  use  the  forces  of  the 
market  to  work  for,  rather  than  against  en- 
vironmental protection.  The  Lead  Battery 
Recycling  Incentives  Act  will  create  a  bal- 
ance in  the  system  to  ensure  that  battery  re- 
cycling occurs  even  if  the  price  of  lead  falls. 

The  Lead  Battery  Recycling  Incentives  Act 
will  require  the  manufacture  to  produce  bat- 
teries with  a  specified  percentage  of  recycled 
lead.  The  recycled  percentage  will  begin  at  a 
rate  two  percentage  points  higher  than  the 
current  rate  of  recycling.  The  mandatory  re- 
cycling rate  will  Increased  over  the  next  ten 
years  to  a  level  of  at  least  95  percent. 

For  every  ton  of  reclaimed  lead  used  by  a 
battery  manufacturer  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  by  the  law.  the  manufac- 
turer will  be  entitled  to  sell  a  "lead  recy- 
cling credit"  to  those  who  produce  batteries 
will  less  than  the  specified  rate  of  reclaimed 
lead. 

The  percentage  of  recycled  lead  that  must 
be  used  is  set.  but  not  the  price  of  credit. 
The  manufacturer  who  sells  the  credit  will 
be  able  earn  whatever  he  can  for  the  credit. 

The  effect  of  the  recycling  credit  system  is 
to  put  more  money  in  the  hands  of  those  pro- 
ducing batteries  with  the  higher  percentage 
of  recydled  lead.  As  the  price  of  virgin  lead 
falls,  the  manufacturer  with  the  higher  recy- 
cled lead  content  is  cushioned  from  the  rel- 
ative high  cost  of  recycled  lead.  Over  time, 
the  recycled  lead  content  rate  will  stabilize 
among  9II  manfacturers. 

Since  the  credits  are  valuable,  the 
manfacOurer  has  an  incentive  to  expand  his 
operations  in  order  to  create  as  many  credits 
as  he  thinks  he  can  possibly  sell.  The  sale  of 
these  credits  will  enable  to  price  of  the  re- 
smelted lead  to  remain  competitive  with  the 
price  of  virgin  lead  even  if  the  price  of  virgin 
lead  falls  precipitously. 

To  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  the  inci- 
dence of  spent  batteries  being  simply  "tossed 
out"  or  being  stockpiled,  the  battery  hauler 
will  be  required  to  obtain  a  registration 
number  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  hauler  will  provide  a  simple  re- 
ceipt to  the  retailer  or  battery  collector 
when  the  spent  batteries  are  picked  up.  The 
hauler  *ill  be  required  to  provide  a  copy  of 
the  receipt  to  the  "battery  breaker"  or  sec- 
ondary Bmelter.  A  relatively  simple  "paper 
trail"  will  follow  the  batteries  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  retail  establishment  to  the 
time  the  reclaimed  lead  is  delivered  to  the 
battery  manufacturer.  The  receipt,  while  not 
a  formal  hazardous  waste  manifest,  will 
allow  EPA  to  keep  track  of  how  many  bat- 
teries are  available  for  recycling  and  where 
they  are  within  the  system,  discouraging 
stockpiling  of  potentially  recyclable  bat- 
teries. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Presldant,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz] 
and  I,  introduced  a  major  new  study  on 
using  market  incentives  on  environ- 
mental issues.  That  was  called  Project 
'88:  How  might  we  think  smarter  and 
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differently    about    the    environmental 
problems  that  we  face? 

For  many,  many  years  we  have  fol- 
lowed a  sort  of  command  and  control 
approach  to  environmental  issues,  reg- 
ulations, or  laws  being  issued  by  the 
EPA  or  the  Congress  to  affect  every- 
body in  the  country  in  equal  fashion. 
In  many  ways,  this  was  a  very  ineffi- 
cient strategy.  Mr.  President.  It  did 
not  recognize  differences  among  utili- 
ties, for  example;  differences  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country;  it  did  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  also 
great  efficiencies  to  be  brought  about 
if  we  are  able  to  better  use  the  market- 
place. 

Project  '88  was  revolutionary  when 
we  introduced  it  2Mi  years  ago.  People 
had  not  heard  of  this  kind  of  approach. 
It  had  been  thought  about  by  some  en- 
vironmental groups  like  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  but  it  really  had 
not  received  very  broad  currency. 

Two  years  ago,  the  administration 
picked  up  the  theme  of  Project  '88, 
using  market  incentives,  and  that  be- 
came a  major  part  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  i)articularly  that  part  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  related  to  acid  rain  emissions, 
setting  up  a  permit  system  for  emis- 
sions in  the  acid  rain  section  of  the 
clean  air  bill. 

The  President  mentioned  Project  '88, 
mentioned  this  approach,  and  now  the 
notion  of  market  incentives  is  begin- 
ning to  move  into  a  whole  series  of  ini- 
tiatives focused  on  environmental  is- 
sues. 

Today  we  are  picking  up  on  that. 
Senator  Heinz  and  I,  introducing  four 
pieces  of  legislation,  one  focused  on  the 
need  to  recycle  oil.  We  are  currently 
using  am  enormous  amount  of  oil  in  our 
society,  as  we  all  know.  And  we  dump, 
after  we  change  the  crank  cases,  about 
the  equivalent  of  35  Exxon  Valdezes  ille- 
gally in  the  United  States  each  year. 
This  is  going  into  water  systems,  sew- 
age systems,  despoiling  the  land,  and 
so  on.  This  is  a  resource  that  is  100  per- 
cent recyclable;  yet  we  recycle  only  a 
very  small  percentage. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
develops  an  economic  incentive  ap- 
proach whereby  those  who  are  dealing 
with  recycled  oil  can  make  money  in 
the  process.  We  start  using  a  30-percent 
level  for  oil  recycling,  and  move  up 
fi-om  there. 

A  second  piece  of  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  relates  to  newspaper  recy- 
cling. We  currently  use  about  84  mil- 
lion tons  of  paper  a  year  in  the  United 
States.  About  14  million  tons  of  that  is 
newsprint.  Newsprint,  as  well,  is  a  re- 
source that  is  recyclable,  but  very  lit- 
tle of  the  overall  paper  products  in  the 
United  States  is  recovered.  Only  about 
14  percent  of  the  newsprint  is  recycled. 

This  second  piece  of  legislation  fo- 
cuses on  newspaper  recycling,  setting 
up  a  market  system  whereby  those  who 
are  producing  newsprint  or  those  who 
are  importing  newsprint  from  abroad 
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will  be  able  to  develop  a  market  where- 
by they  can,  in  fact,  make  money  out 
of  used  newspapers.  It  does  not  do  any 
good  to  collect  our  papers  on  Friday 
morning,  put  them  on  the  front  step, 
and  because  there  is  no  market  for 
those  used  newspapers,  have  them  go 
into  exactly  the  same  landfill  they 
would  normally  go  into  if  mixed  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  garbage. 

We  have  to  figure  out  how  to  recycle 
newspapers.  This  will  be,  I  think,  a 
very  good  incentive  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

A  third  bill  relates  to  tires.  We  throw 
away  a  tire  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  oil  in 
these  tires.  There  is  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  uses  for  them  in  a  whole  variety 
of  other  ways.  Yet,  there  is  no  market 
at  this  point  for  recycled  tires.  Our 
third  piece  of  legislation  sets  up  a 
mechanism  for  developing  a  market  for 
tires. 

The  fourth  piece  of  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today,  Mr.  President,  re- 
lates to  lead  acid  batteries.  Some  400 
million  pounds  of  lead  are  introduced 
into  the  environment  in  the  United 
States  every  year;  a  very,  very  toxic 
material,  as  we  all  know.  Some  of 
those  lead  acid  batteries  are  recycled; 
somewhere  between  60  and  80  percent, 
depending  on  the  year. 

The  legislation  we  are  offering  picks 
up  on  that  good  record  of  recycling  of 
lead  acid  batteries  and  increases  that 
sharply. 

This  is  a  further  extension  of  Project 
'88,  Mr.  President.  We  will  be  making 
further  statements  on  that  project. 
Senator  Heinz  and  I.  We  plan  in  about 
April  or  maybe  early  May  to  introduce 
Project  '88,  phase  n,  which  will  focus 
on  three  very  large  issues:  One,  broadly 
recycling;  second,  global  warming;  and 
third,  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands,  believing  that  in  each  one  of 
those  areas  market  incentives  and  good 
economics  can  make  some  very  signifi- 
cant changes. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  those  4 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  believe  Senator 
Heinz,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  those  ear- 
lier today. 


By  Mr.  S'V^MS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MoYNiHAN,     Mr.     Burns,     Mr. 

Craig,    Mr.   Gorton,   and   Mr. 

Garn): 
S.  400.  A  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues 
collected  on  recreational  fuels  not  used 
on  highways  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
proving and  maintaining  recreational 
trails;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  TRAILS  FXIND  ACT 

Mr.  S"5rMMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
several  of  my  Senate  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  the  National  Rec- 
reational Trails  Fund  Act  of  1991.  This 
is  a  bill  to  construct,  maintain,  im- 
prove  the   safety   and  environmental 


soundness  of  recreational  trails  across 
the  country. 

Recreational  trails  provide  millions 
of  Americans  with  an  opportunity  to 
get  out  and  enjoy  nature.  These  trails 
do  more  than  just  provide  access  from 
point  A  to  point  B.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  "half  the  fun  is  in  getting 
there."  For  many  of  the  scenic  areas  of 
our  country,  that  saying  is  exactly  the 
case.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are 
just  taking  a  leisurely  stroll,  pedalling 
as  fast  as  you  can,  or  wisking  by  on 
your  snowmobile,  the  trails  we  use  are 
a  critical  part  of  almost  all  of  our  out- 
door recreational  enjoyment. 

Unfortunately,  trail  construction  and 
maintenance  is  costly,  and  far  too 
often,  is  neglected  at  the  expense  of  the 
safety  and  environmental  soundness  of 
the  recreational  experience. 

In  Idaho,  in  particular,  where  the 
vast  majority  of  trails  are  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment land.  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  have  underfunded  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
reational trails. 

When  a  trail  is  either  poorly  main- 
tained, or  perhaps  never  constructed 
properly  in  the  first  place,  everyone 
suffers — access  to  certain  areas  be- 
comes more  difficult — and  often  for  the 
handicapped  it  becomes  impossible,  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  area  is  harder  to 
enjoy,  the  likelihood  of  an  accident  on 
the  trail  increases,  as  does  the  inci- 
dence of  erosion,  trampling  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  general  environmental  deg- 
radation. 

That  is  why  we  have  introduced  the 
National  Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act 
of  1991.  This  bill  employs  the  same 
principle  that  currently  guides  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  our  roads 
and  highways.  Motorists  in  America 
pay  14  cents  for  every  gallon  of  gas 
they  use  on  the  highway.  That  money 
is  then  dedicated  to  the  construction, 
upkeep,  maintenance,  and  safety  of 
those  highways.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  owes  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  to  fully  employ  those 
funds  to  this  dedicated  purpose.  The 
esconcing  of  those  funds  so  as  to  hide  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  deficit  is  an  irre- 
sponsible policy  and  Congress  should 
not  allow  it — but  that  is  another  de- 
bate. 

A  portion  of  the  highway  trust  tanA 
comes  from  gasoline  piu'chased  for  rec- 
reational use  not  occurring  on  high- 
ways. This  revenue  does  not  actually 
belong  in  the  highway  trust  fund,  and 
is  partially  refundable.  For  farmers 
and  contractors  who  actually  have  sig- 
nlficant  fuel  costs  off-highway,  this  re- 
fund is  essential  and  is  used  often.  For 
the  recreational  fuel  user,  however,  the 
refund  mechanism  is  impractical,  since 
it  often  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
few  dollars  per  person  per  year.  Con- 
sequently, most  recreationalists  do  not 
collect  their  refund,  and  their  taxes  are 
among  those  used  to  mask  the  deficit. 
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The  bill  we  are  Introducingr  today 
eliminates  the  refundability  of  fuel  use 
taxes  paid  by  trail  recreationalists. 
dedicating  it  instead  to  a  more  honest 
use  than  the  hiding  of  our  Federal  lar- 
gess: the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  upkeep  of  recreational  trails. 

The  money  is  deposited  into  a  na- 
tional recreational  trails  fund.  The  bill 
also  establishes  a  Trails  Advisory 
Board  to  help  define  appropriate  grant 
projects,  and  to  advise  the  Federal 
Government  on  ways  to  better  coordi- 
nate trail  usage  and  Federal  land  man- 
agement policies.  We  have  gone 
through  an  extensive  redrafting  of  the 
bill  this  year  to  ensure  that  the  fund 
will  benefit  all  trail  users,  motorized 
and  nonmotorized  alike. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Petri, 
is  also  introducing  an  identical  bill  in 
the  other  body.  I  have  high  hopes  that 
we  will  see  the  bill  become  law  yet  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  for  the 
bill  and  a  statement  on  it  by  the  orga- 
nization American  Trails  be  included 
in  the  Recx)RO  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

,  S.  400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  of  1991'. 

SEC.  X  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  has. success- 
fully and  equitably  provided  the  means  for 
Improvements  In  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's highway  Infrastructure,  such  success 
being  largrely  attributable  to  the  Funds 
"user-fee"  structure,  that  being  the  directly 
proportionate  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  highway  use  (as  measured  In  fuel 
consumption)  and  the  amount  each  user  pays 
into  the  Fund; 

(2)  the  "user-fee"  concept  requires  that  non- 
highway  fuels  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  high- 
way benefits,  a  noticeable  deviation  from 
this  policy  being  the  taxation  of  recreational 
fuel  not  used  on  Federal  highways. 

(3)  like  highways,  the  national  infrastruc- 
ture of  recreational  trails  and  back  country 
terrain  must  be  constructed  and  maintained. 
but  such  construction  and  maintenance  has 
historically  received  less  than  adequate 
funding: 

(4)  efforts  to  more  perfectly  apply  a  "user- 
fee"  concept  to  the  financing  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  infrastructure,  both  on 
highways,  and  for  recreational  purposes  off 
the  highway,  will  likely  enhance  the  success 
of  both  endeavors;  and 

(5)  it  is  both  equitable  and  prudent,  for 
safety,  environmental  protection,  and  rec- 
reational reasons,  to  assure  availability  of  fi- 
nancial means  to  maintain  and  improve  rec- 
reational trails  and  back  country  terrain  by 
reserving  for  those  purposes  a  portion  of  fuel 
use  taxes  Imposed  on  fuels  for  recreational 
use  not  occurring  on  Federal  highways. 

SBC.  S.  CRKA-nON  OF  NA'HONAL  RECREATIONAL 
TRAILS  TRUST  FUND. 
(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (re- 


laticg  to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.    9511.    NA-nONAL    RECREATIONAL    TRAII^ 
TRUST  FUND. 

•■(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund",  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated, credited,  or  paid  to  it  as  provided  in 
this  section,  section  9503(c)(5),  or  section 
9602(b). 

"(b)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  National  Recreational  Trails 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for  making  ex- 
penditures to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  of 
1991,  ■ 

(b)  DEPOsrr  of  Unrefunded  Highway 
Trust  Fund  Monies.— Section  9503(c)  of  sec- 
tion 9503  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(relating  to  Highway  Trust  Fund)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing pew  paragraph: 

■(6)  Transfers  from  the  trust  fund  for 
non-highway  recreational  fuel  taxes.— 

"(A)  Transfer  to  national  recreational 
TRAILS  trust  FUND.— The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually pay  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
into  the  National  Recreational  Trails  Trust 
Fund  amounts  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) equivalent  to  .5%  of  total  Highway 
Trust  Fund  receipts,  as  adjusted  by  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Adjustment  of  percentage.— 

"(|)  Ln  general.— Not  more  frequently 
than  once  every  3  years,  the  Secretary  may 
increase  or  decrease  the  percentage  of  High- 
way TYust  Fund  receipts  paid  into  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund  to 
more  accurately  reflect,  in  the  Secretary's 
estimation,  revenues  received  from  non- 
higliway  recreational  fuel  taxes. 

"(li)  Amount  of  adjustment.— The  amount 
of  at  adjustment  in  the  percentage  stated  in 
clause  (i)  shall  be  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  that  percentage  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
adjustment  is  made. 

"(lii)  Use  of  data.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  use  of  data  on  off-highway  recreational 
vehicle  registrations  and  use  in  making  an 
adjustment  under  clause  (i). 

•(C)  DEFiNrriONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(1)  Non-highway  recreational  fuel 
TAXIS.— The  term  'non-highway  recreational 
fuel  taxes'  means  the  taxes  under  sections 
4041.4081,  and  4091  (to  the  extent  attributable 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  financing  rate) 
witll  respect  to  fuel  used  as  non-highway  rec- 
reational fuel. 

"(li)  Non-highway  recreational  fuel.— 
The  term  'non-highway  recreational  fuel' 
means — 

"(I)  fuel  used  in  vehicles  and  equipment  on 
recreational  trails  or  back  country  terrain, 
inclBding  use  in  vehicles  registered  for  high- 
way use  when  used  on  recreational  trails  or 
back  country  terrain;  and 

"(11)  fuel  used  in  campstoves  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  equipment.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)(C)  and  insert- 
ing the  following; 

"(C)  Exception  for  use  in  aircraft  and 

.MOTCRBOATS.    AND    ON    RECREATIONAL   TRAILS, 

etc— The  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
am(5Unts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  as  at- 
tributable to— 

"(1)  use  of  gasoline  and  special  fuels  in  mo- 
torboats  or  in  aircraft,  and 

"(li)  use  of  gasoline  as  non-highway  rec- 
reational fuel  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(SxBXii).". 


(c)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
6521(e)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  off-highway  business  use)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  BXCEPTION  FOR  USE  ON  RECREA-nONAL 

TRAILS.  ETC.— The  term  'off-highway  business 
use'  doep  not  include  any  use  as  nonhighway 
recreational  fuel  as  defined  in  section 
9503(c)(^(B)(ii)."". 

(d)  CLERICAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.    9611,    National    Recreational    Trails 
Trust  Fund.". 

SEC.  4.  MA'nONAL  RECREA-nONAL  TRAILS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secreury,  using 
amounts  available  in  the  Fund,  shall  admin- 
ister a  program  allocating  monies  to  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  providing  and 
maintaining  recreational  trails. 

(b)  State  Eligibility-. — 

(1)  TRANsmoNAL  provision.— Until  the 
date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  monies  under  this  Act  if  such  State"s 
application  proposes  to  use  the  monies  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d). 

(2)  PgRMANENT  PROVISION.— On  and  after 
the  data  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  monies  under  this  Act  if— 

(A)  the  State  has  established  a  State  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Board  on  which 
both  motorized  and  non-motorized  rec- 
reational trail  users  are  represented; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  imposes  a 
tax  on  non-highway  recreational  fuel,  the 
State  by  law  reserves  the  revenues  from  that 
tax  for  Bse  in  construction  and  maintaining 
recreational  trails;  and 

(C)  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  des- 
ignated the  State  official  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  administering  monies  received 
under  this  Act;  and 

(D)  the  State's  application  proposes  to  use 
monies  received  under  this  Act  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(C)  ALtOCATION  OF  MONIES  IN  THE  FUND.— 

(1)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS.— No  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  expenditures  made  annually 
from  th<  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost 
to  the  Secretary  for— 

(A)  approving  applications  of  States  for 
monies  4nder  this  Act; 

(B)  paying  expenses  of  the  National  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Committee;  and 

(C)  conducting  national  surveys  of  non- 
highway  recreational  fuel  consumption  by 
State,  for  use  in  making  determinations  and 
estimations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Allcxjation  TO  States.— 

(A)  AMOUNT.— Amounts  in  the  Fund  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  administrative 
costs  described  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  al- 
located and  paid  to  the  States  annually  in 
the  following  proportions: 

(i)  Equal  amounts.— 50  percent  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  allocated  equally  among  el- 
igible States. 

(11)  amounts  PROPOR'nONATE  TO  NON-HIGH- 
WAY RECfiEATiONAL  FUEL  USE.— 50  percent  of 
such  amounts  shall  be  allocated  among  eligi- 
ble States  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
non-highway  recreational  fuel  use  during  the 
preceding  year  In  each  such  State,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Usi  OF  DATA.— In  determining  amounts 
of  non-highway  recreational  fuel  use  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (A),  the  Secretary  may 
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consider  data  on  off-highway  vehicle  reg- 
istrations in  each  State, 
(d)  Use  of  Allocated  Monies.— 
(1)  Permissible  uses.— a  State  may  use 
monies  received  under  this  Act  for— 

(A)  maintenance  of  existing  recreational 
trails,  including  the  grooming  and  mainte- 
nance of  trails  across  snow, 

(B)  restoration  of  areas  damaged  by  usage 
of  recreational  trails  and  back  country  ter- 
rain; 

(C)  construction  of  new  trails  where  a  rec- 
reational need  for  such  construction  is 
shown; 

(D)  acquisition  of  easements; 

(E)  acquisition  of  fee  simple  title  to  prop- 
erty from  a  willing  seller,  when  the  objective 
of  the  acqusition  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
acquisition  of  an  easement  or  by  other 
means; 

(F)  development  of  trail-side  and  trail-head 
facilities  that  meet  goals  identified  by  the 
National  Recreational  Trails  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; 

(G)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  percent 
of  the  amount  of  monies  received  by  the 
State,  operation  of  environmental  protection 
and  safety  education  programs  relating  to 
the  use  of  recreational  trails; 

(H)  development  of  urban  trail  linkages 
near  homes  and  workplaces;  and 

(1)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  7  percent  of 
the  amount  of  monies  received  by  the  State, 
administration  expenses  of  the  State. 

(2)  Use  not  permitted.— a  State  may  not 
use  monies  received  under  this  Act  for  con- 
demnation of  any  kind  of  interest  in  prop- 
erty. 

(3)  GRANTS.— 

(A)  In  general.— A  State  may  provide 
monies  received  under  this  Act  as  grants  to 
private  individuals,  organizations,  city  and 
county  governments,  and  other  government 
entities  as  approved  by  the  State's  Rec- 
reational Trail  Advisory  Board,  for  uses  con- 
sistent with  this  section. 

(B)  Compliance.— A  State  that  issues  such 
grants  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  estab- 
lish measures  to  verify  that  recipients  com- 
ply with  the  specified  conditions  for  the  use 
of  grant  monies. 

(4)  Balance  of  motorized  and  non-motor- 
ized BENEFITS.— Not  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  monies  received  annually  by  a  State 
under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  benefits 
directed  to  motorized  recreation,  and  not 
less  than  30  percent  of  those  monies  shall  be 
expended  for  benefits  directed  to  non-motor- 
ized recreation. 

(5)  Diversified  trail  use.- 

(A)  Requirement.— To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  a  State  shall  expend 
not  less  than  40  percent  of  monies  received 
under  this  Act  in  a  manner  that  gives  pref- 
erence to  project  proposals  which — 

(I)  provide  for  the  greatest  number  of  rec- 
reational purposes  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  those  described  under  the  definition  of 
"recreational  trail"  in  subsection  (g)(5);  and 

(II)  provide  for  Innovative  recreational 
trail  corridor  sharing  to  accommodate  mo- 
torized and  non-motorized  recreational  trail 
use. 

(B)  Compliance.— The  determination  as  to 
whether  a  project  or  grant  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  Recreational  Trail  Advi- 
sory Board. 

(6)  RETURN  OF  monies  NOT  EXPENDED.— 

Monies  paid  to  a  State  that  are  not  expended 
or  dedicated  to  a  specific  project  within  2 
years  after  receipt  for  the  purposes  stated  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  returned  to  the  Fund 


and  shall  thereafter  be  reallocated  under  the 
formula  stated  In  subsection  (c). 

(e)  Coordination  of  AcnvmES.— 

(1)  Cooperation  by  Federal  agencies.— 
Each  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  manages  land  on  which  a  State 
proposes  to  construct  or  maintain  a  rec- 
reational trail  pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  with  the  State  and  the 
Secretary  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
activities  described  in  subsection  (d).  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  diminishes  or  in  any  way  al- 
ters the  land  management  responsibilities, 
plans  and  policies  established  by  such  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  other  applicable  statutes. 

(2)  Cooperation  by  private  persons.— 

(A)  Written  assurances.— As  a  condition 
to  making  available  monies  for  work  on  rec- 
reational trails  that  would  affect  privately 
owned  land,  a  State  shall  obtain  written  as- 
surances that  the  owner  of  the  property  will 
cooperate  with  the  State  and  participate  as 
necessary  in  the  activities  to  be  conducted. 

(B)  Public  access.— Any  use  of  a  State's 
allocated  monies  on  private  lands  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  easement  or  other  legally 
binding  agreement  that  ensures  public  access 
to  the  recreational  trail  improvements  fund- 
ed by  those  monies. 

(f)  Definitions.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  Eligible  state.— The  term  "eligible 
state"  means  a  State  that  meets  the  require- 
ments stated  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Fund.— The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Fund  established 
by  section  9511  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986. 

(3)  NON-HIGHWAY  RECREATIONAL  FUEL.— The 

term  "non-highway  recreational  fuel"  has 
the  meaning  stated  in  section  9503(c)(5)(B)(ii) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  RECREATIONAL  TRAIL.— The  term  "rec- 
reational trail"  means  a  thoroughfare  or 
track  across  land  or  snow,  used  for  rec- 
reational purposes  such  as  bicycling,  cross- 
country skiing,  day  hiking,  equestrian  ac- 
tivities, jogging  or  similar  fitness  activities, 
trail  biking,  overnight  and  long-distance 
backpacking,  snowmoblling.  surface  water 
and  underwater  activities,  and  vehicular 
travel  by  motorcycle,  four-wheel  drive  or  all- 
terrain  off-road  vehicles,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  a  "National  Recreation  Trail  " 
designated  under  section  4  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1243). 

SEC.  S.  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  TRAIUB  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  established 
the  National  Recreational  Trails  Advisory 
Committee. 

(b)  Members.— There  shall  be  9  members  of 
the  advisory  committee.  8  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  fl-om  nominations  submitted  by 
recreational  trail  user  organizations,  one 
each  representing  the  following  recreational 
trail  uses; 

(1)  Hiking. 

(2)  Cross  country  skiing. 

(3)  Off-highway  motorcycling. 

(4)  Snowmoblling. 

(5)  Horseback  riding. 

(6)  All  terrain  vehicle  riding. 

(7)  Bicycling. 

(8)  Four-wheel  driving. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  or  an  appropriate 
government  official  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  chairman  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  shall  be  the  government  offi- 


cial referenced  in  subsection  (b),  who  shall 
serve  as  a  non-voting  member. 

(d)  Terms.- The  non-governmental  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  3  years,  except  that  the 
members  filling  four  of  the  eight  positions 
shall  be  initially  appointed  for  terms  of  2 
years,  with  subsequent  appointments  to 
those  positions  extending  for  terms  of  3 
years. 

(e)  Duties.— The  advisory  committee  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  annually  to — 

(1)  review  utilization  of  allocated  monies 
by  States; 

(2)  establish  and  review  criteria  for  trail- 
side  and  trail-head  facilities  that  qualify  for 
funding  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  changes  in  Federal  policy  to  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Annual  Report.— The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  present  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities. 

(g)  Reimbursement  for  Expenses.- Non- 
governmental members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  serve  without  pay,  but,  to  the 
extent  funds  are  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)(1)(C),  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

A  Statement  in  Sih'port  of  the  National 
Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  1991 

(By  Charles  A.  Flink  n,  Chaiman  of  the 

Board,  American  Trails) 
American  Trails  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, based  in  Washington  DC,  that  rep- 
resents the  interests  of  all  trail  users,  both 
motorized  and  non-motorized,  nationwide. 
We  are  the  only  national  trails  organization 
that  reix-esents  this  challenging  and  criti- 
cally needed  purpose.  Our  mission  Is  three- 
fold: one,  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  Innovation  regarding  the 
planning,  design  and  development  of  trail  re- 
sources; two.  to  present  a  unified  voice  on  is- 
sues that  are  of  concern  to  trail  planners, 
managers  and  users;  and  three,  to  combine 
the  varied  resources  of  our  membership  to 
promote  safe,  environmentally  sound  and  en- 
joyable trail  resources  for  all  Americans. 

American  Trails  concludes  that  there  are 
five  major  issues  that  currently  affect  our 
nation's  trail  resources.  First  and  foremost, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase,  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  in  the  demand  for 
trails  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  supply  of  adequate  trail  resources 
has  been  decreasing.  Second,  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  National  Trails  System  Act  in 
1968.  the  United  States  has  not  provided  a 
dedicated  source  of  funding  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, development  and  maintenance  of  trail 
resources.  Third,  in  light  of  unprecedented 
trail  use  in  the  United  States,  and  coupled 
with  increased  urbanization  of  the  American 
landscape,  multiple  use  of  limited  trail  re- 
sources has  resulted  in  conflicts  between 
trail  users  groups.  Fourth,  trails  are  too 
often  viewed  only  as  recreational  amenities 
and  not  as  an  essential  component  of  our  na- 
tion's infrastructure.  Fifth,  we  realise  that 
the  US  population  continues  to  grow  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  2.2  million  people  each 
year.  Projections  indicate  that  by  the  year 
2000  more  than  80%  of  all  Americans  will  live 
within  urban  areas.  We  strongly  believe  that 
trails  can  protect  and  Insure  the  quality  of 
life  that  many  Americans  have  enjoyed  in 
the  past,  and  should  have  the  right  to  enjoy 
in  the  future. 

American  Trails  has  given  careful  consid- 
eration   to    the    proposed    National    Rec- 
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reation&l  Trails  Fund  Act,  and  expresses  its 
full  support  of  this  legislation.  We  support 
the  creation  of  a  dedicated  source  of  funding 
for  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  trail 
resources  and  for  the  development  of  new 
trail  resources  for  motorized  and  non-motor- 
ized users.  We  feel  that  since  trail  users  pay 
Into  the  recreational  fuel  use  tax  program,  a 
portion  of  that  money  should  be  used  to  im- 
prove trail  resources  in  all  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

We  support  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
encourages  responsible  trail  development, 
and  most  importantly  the  protection  of  the 
environment  in  the  design  and  development 
of  new  trail  resources.  We  support  the  acqui- 
sition of  public  access  easements,  and  in 
some  cases  additional  land  troTci.  willing  sell- 
ers, to  provide  adequate  protection  of  exist- 
ing trail  corridors  and  to  ensure  the  expan- 
sion of  our  national  system  of  trails.  We  sup- 
port the  need  to  develop  trail  side  facilities 
to  provide  basic  services  to  trail  users  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  trail  experience. 

We  support  and  are  encouraged  that  this 
legislation  provides  for  the  development  of 
urban  trail  linkages,  which  we  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  critical  resource  problems  in 
the  nation.  One  of  the  goals  of  American 
Trails  is  to  insure  that  trail  resources  are 
provided  within  15  minutes  of  all  Americans, 
and  this  legislation  represents  one  signin- 
cant  step  in  this  direction.  Finally,  we  sup- 
port the  creation  of  the  proposed  National 
Recreational  Trails  Advisory  Committee. 
comprised  of  representatives  from  motorized 
and  non-motorized  trails  organizations,  to 
oversee  the  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

American  Trails  strongly  believes  that 
trails  need  to  be  put  into  a  proper  perspec- 
tive, especially  in  light  of  the  resource  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  this  nation.  Trails 
should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  our  national  infrastructure.  Trails 
offer  all  Americans  a  choice  in  alternative 
transportation,  and  an  opportunity  to  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Trails 
promote  healthy  lifestyles  and  provide 
urban,  suburban  and  rural  residents  with  en- 
vironmentally sound  access  to  the  natural 
environment.  Trails  also  offer  realistic  op- 
portunities for  economic  revitalizaticn  of 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

American  Trails  Is  grateful  to  Senator 
Steve  Synmfis  and  his  staff  for  the  thorough 
research,  hard  work  and  dedication  that  has 
gone  Into  serving  as  the  principal  sponsor  of 
this  legislation.  We  urge  all  members  of  the 
102d  United  States  Congress  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  merits  and  Importance  of  this  leg- 
islation, to  become  better  educated  with  re- 
gard to  the  benefits  that  trails  can  provide 
to  a  rapidly  changing  American  landscape, 
and  to  enact  this  legislation. 


J  Ml 


By  Mr,  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from 
the  luxury  excise  tax  parts  or  acces- 
sories installed  for  the  use  of  passenger 
vehicles  by  disabled  individuals;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

AMERICANS  wmj  DISABIUTIES  LUXURY  TAX 
RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  ?oing  to  send  a  bill  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  proper  referral.  I  am  de- 
lighted Senator  Dole  is  a  cosponsor. 
Knowing  that  he  is  always  worried 
about   the   disabled   in    this   country. 


whan  I  heaxd  of  this  issue,  I  went  to 
talk  to  him  quickly,  and  we  were  put- 
ting in  a  bill  today. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  we  made  a 
mistake  when  we  put  the  luxury  tax  on 
automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  in  that 
we  failed  to  exempt  vehicles  with  im- 
provements that  might  be  improvised 
in  the  United  States  to  accommodate 
the  disabled.  I  think  we  have  all  seen 
vehicles  where  we  have  added  equip- 
ment to  permit  those  vehicles  to  carry 
our  disabled  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
either  elevators  or  appropriate  doors  or 
lifts.  The  facts  are  that  the  vehicles 
cost  about  $20,000  in  our  markets.  That 
is  not  subject  to  a  tax.  But  when  you 
put  all  the  things  on  that  help  that  ve- 
hicle accommodate  disabled  Ameri- 
cane,  it  goes  up  to  $30,000  or  $31,000  or 
$32,000  and  a  10-percent  luxury  tax  is 
imposed. 

That  is  a  mistake.  We  clearly  should 
not  be  imposing  a  tax  on  Americans 
who  are  disabled  by  putting  a  10-per- 
cent tax  on  the  vehicles  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  learned,  through 
innovation  and  new  techniques,  to  im- 
prove on  so  they  serve  the  disabled. 

This  very  simple  little  bill  says  in  a 
sense,  "We  made  a  mistake,"  and  ex- 
empts that  kind  of  vehicles  and  the  ac- 
cessories added  to  it  so  that  the  10-per- 
cent tax  not  be  borne  by  the  disabled. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  with  a 
statement  outlining  it  and  ask  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred. 

I  do  thank  the  Independent  Mobility 
Systems  of  Farmington,  NM.  They  are 
the  largest  manufacturer  on  an  assem- 
bly line  basis  of  these  parts  and  these 
converted  vans. 

They  called  it  to  our  attention.  Had 
we  found  out  last  year,  we  probably 
would  have  exempt  them  then.  We  did 
not.  I  thank  them  for  calling  it  to  our 
attention.  I  am  sure  we  did  not  intend 
it. 

When  the  Congress  agreed  to  impose 
a  10-percent  tax  on  the  sale  of  luxury 
vehicles  last  year  we  had  BMW's,  Lin- 
coln Towncars,  business  executives, 
and  tycoons  in  mind;  we  did  not  intend 
to  tax  Americans  with  disabilities. 

Unfortunately,  we  failed  to  exempt 
items  that  would  be  added  to  vehicles 
serving  the  disabled — such  as  elec- 
tronic doors  and  ramps — from  calcula- 
tion of  the  luxury  tax. 

Sorely,  no  one  in  this  Chamber  would 
consider  any  such  equipment  modifica- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  disabled  Amer- 
ican as  a  luxury. 

We  have  been  pleased  by  the  rapid 
improvements  in  technology  that  en- 
able physically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals greater  mobility.  Converted  vehi- 
cles are  necessary  for  thousands  of 
Americans  to  hold  jobs,  visit  their 
friends  and  families,  and  to  lead  more 
fulfilling  lives. 

But  unless  we  correct  this  error  from 
last  year,  tax  law  will  have  made  that 
mobility  more  expensive,  and  there- 
fore, more  difficult  to  achieve. 


Let  nle  explain.  The  original  cost  of  a 
van  of  the  type  used  for  transporting 
the  disabled  generally  runs  about 
$20,000.  The  cost  of  the  conversions, 
however,  often  pushes  the  overall  cost 
above  the  $30,000  threshold  where  the 
luxury  tax  kicks  in. 

My  bill  simply  excludes  such  conver- 
sions from  the  calculation  of  the  lux- 
ury tax. 

The  revenue  impact  of  exempting  the 
costs  of  conversion  for  the  disabled  is 
negligible. 

America  has  great  understanding  for 
those  Sjnong  us  who  face  the  great 
challenge  of  physical  disabilities. 
Quick  action  on  this  legislation  offers 
a  small  opportunity  for  America  to 
demonstrate  her  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows^ 

S.  401 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Americans 
with  Diaabilities  Luxury  Tax  Relief  Act." 
SEC.  2.  PARTS  OR  ACCESSORIES  INSTALLED  FOR 
USE  OF  PASSENGER  VEHICLES  BY 
DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS  EXEMPT 
FROM  LUXURY  TAX. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4004(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  separate  purchase  of  article  and 
parts  and  accessories  therefor)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Btriking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C). 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  la  the  case  of  a  passenger  vehicle,  the 
part  or  accessory  installed  is  necessary  for 
the  use  of  such  vehicle  by  individuals  with 
disabilities.". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
Included  in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
n221(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Aat  of  1990. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
iDoMENici,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 

JNICKLES,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  BUMP- 
'ers,  and  Mr.  Warner): 

S.  402.  A  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission over  local  distribution  com- 
pany wholesalers  of  natural  gas  for  ul- 
timate consumption  as  a  fuel  in  motor 
vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

vehicular  natural  gas  jurisdiction  act 
•  Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.    President,   on 
behalf  of  Senators  Wallop,  Bingaman, 

WiRTH,    DOMENICI,    BUMPERS,    NiCKLES, 

Bradlby,  and  Warner,  and  myself, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Vehicular 
Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1991, 
legislation  to  limit  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission's  jurisdiction 
over  local  distribution  companies  en- 
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gaged  in  the  sale  of  natural  gas  for 
automotive  consumption.  The  bill  re- 
solves statutory  ambiguities  over 
whether  local  distributors'  vehicular 
natural  gas  activities  might  cause 
them  to  lose  exemptions  from  Federal 
jurisdiction  under  Natural  Gas  Act  sec- 
tions 1(c)  and  7(f). 

The  recently  enacted  Clear  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  mandate  an  Alter- 
nate Fuels  Program  for  fleet  vehicles 
in  26  areas  with  the  dirtiest  air.  The 
clean  air  law  also  mandates  an  Alter- 
nate Fuels  Pilot  Program  for  vehicles 
sold  to  the  public  in  California.  Natu- 
ral gas  is  one  of  the  alternate  fuels 
that  is  likely  to  be  used  to  comply  with 
this  mandate.  The  use  of  natural  gas  as 
an  automotive  fuel  also  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  reduce  our  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  by  displacing 
gasoline  with  a  fuel  from  a  safe  domes- 
tic source. 

Local  distribution  companies — or 
LDC's — engaged  in  the  retail  sale  of 
natural  gas  to  .homes,  businesses,  and 
industries  are  logical  outlets  for  the 
sale  of  vehicular  natural  gas — or  VNG. 
LDC's  already  have  in  place  much  of 
the  local  pipeline  distribution  infra- 
structure that  will  be  needed  to  supply 
natural  gas  to  the  retail  outlets  that 
will  sell  VNG  to  motorists.  It  makes 
sense  for  LDC's  to  enter  this  business 
as  the  operators  of  VNG  retail  outlets, 
as  suppliers  to  independently  operated 
VNG  service  stations  or  as  suppliers  to 
central  refueling  facilities  owned  by 
the  operators  of  fleet  vehicles. 

In  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  natu- 
ral gas  as  an  automotive  fuel,  several 
States  have  passed  laws  to  decontrol 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  VNG.  To 
my  knowledge,  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Minnesota  have  passed  such 
laws.  There  may  well  be  other  States 
that  have  such  laws,  that  are  consider- 
ing such  laws,  or  that  may  have  done 
so  by  the  administrative  action  of 
State  public  service  commissions. 

Under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  local  distribution  and  re- 
tail sale  of  natural  gas  has  been  left  to 
State  and  local  authorities.  Federal  ju- 
risdiction extends  to  the  interstate 
transportation  and  wholesale  sale — re- 
ferred to  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  a 
"sale  for  resale" — of  natural  gas.  The 
Congress  also  has  carved  out  limited 
statutory  exceptions  which  permit 
LDC's  and  pipelines  to  engage  in  cer- 
tain activities  that  are  local  in  char- 
acter, but  which  occur  across  State 
lines,  without  triggering  jurisdiction. 
Under  Natural  Gas  Act  section  1(c), 
known  as  the  Hlnshaw  exemption,  a 
pipeline  or  an  LDC  may  engage  in  the 
interstate  transportation  or  sale  for  re- 
sale of  natural  gas  without  triggering 
Federal  jurisdiction  so  long  as:  First, 
the  gas  is  received  at  or  within  the 
boundary  of  the  State;  second,  all  of 
the  gas  is  ultimately  consumed  within 
such  State;  and  third,  the  rates,  serv- 
ices, and  facilities  of  the  person  en- 


gaged in  such  sale  for  resale  or  trans- 
portation are  "subject  to  regulation  by 
a  State  commission."  Under  Natural 
Gas  Act  section  7(f),  LDC's  with  multi- 
State  service  areas  that  have  received 
a  service  area  determination  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion—or FERC— may  transport  natural 
gas  across  State  lines  for  delivery  to 
ultimate  consumers  without  triggering 
Natural  Gas  Act  certificate  jurisdic- 
tion. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  could  be  interpreted  to  extend 
Federal  jurisdiction  to  an  LDC's  or  a 
pipeline's  VNG  activities.  For  example, 
suppose  that  an  LDC  with  a  section  1(c) 
Hinshaw  exemption  operated  or  sup- 
plied a  VNG  retail  outlet  which  sold 
VNG  to  a  vehicle  which  then  drove 
across  the  State  line.  It  could  be  ar- 
gued that  the  LDC  was  no  longer  enti- 
tled to  its  Hinshaw  exemption  because 
the  VNG  that  it  sold  or  transported 
was  not  "ultimately  consumed"  within 
the  same  State  in  which  the  LDC  re- 
ceived the  gas. 

Another  example  might  involve  an 
LDC  with  a  multi-State  service  terri- 
tory which  was  exempt  from  Federal 
certificate  jurisdiction  imder  Natural 
Gas  Act  section  7(f).  Suppose  that  this 
LDC  sold  VNG  to  a  retail  outlet  which 
then  resold  the  fuel  to  motorists.  It 
could  be  argued  that  this  wholesale 
transaction  was  subject  to  Natural  Gas 
Act  jurisdiction. 

While  these  examples  might  seem 
farfetched,  it  is  far  better  to  remove 
the  ambiguity  by  means  of  this  legisla- 
tion rather  than  permit  these  issues  to 
remain  unresolved.  The  uncertainty 
might  deter  LDC's  from  entering  the 
VNG  business.  The  legal  ambiguity 
might  offer  a  means  for  the  advocates 
of  competing  alternate  fuels  to  chal- 
lenge LDCs'  efforts  to  enter  the  VNG 
business.  There  is  no  legitimate  Fed- 
eral interest  to  be  protected  by  the 
FERC  exercising  its  Natural  Gas  Act 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  VNG.  In  fact,  in  declara- 
tory orders  the  FERC  has  disclaimed 
jurisdiction  over  VNG  sales  by  LDC's. 

This  legislation  removes  these  legal 
ambigruities  in  the  following  way. 
First,  it  clarifies  that  the  section  1(c) 
Hinshaw  exemption  is  fully  available 
no  matter  where  a  motor  vehicle  may 
go  after  filling  up  with  'VNG.  The  stat- 
utory assumption  is  that  the  VNG  is 
"ultimately  consumed"  at  the  pump. 
Second,  it  clarifies  that  multi-State 
LDC's  exempt  fl-om  Natural  Gas  Act 
certificate  jurisdiction  under  section 
7(f)  would  not  trigger  sale  for  resale  ju- 
risdiction on  account  of  sales  to  VNG 
retail  outlets.  Third,  the  legislation 
clarifies  that  the  section  7(f)  exemj> 
tion  from  Natural  Gas  Act  certificate 
jurisdiction  remains  intact  even  if 
VNG  is  consumed  outside  the  service 
area  on  account  of  where  a  motor  vehi- 
cle drives  after  filling  up  with  VNG. 


Another  issue  addressed  by  this  legis- 
lation involves  the  Commission's  inter- 
pretation of  "subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  commission"  requirement  that  is 
part  of  the  Hinshaw  exemption  under 
Natural  Gas  Act  section  1(c).  The 
FERC  has  interpreted  this  statutory 
requirement  to  mean  that  a  State's 
regulation  of  a  pipeline  or  LDC  must  be 
at  least  as  expansive  as  Federal  regula- 
tion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  In 
other  words,  under  the  FERC's  inter- 
pretation of  section  1(c),  the  State 
must  at  a  minimvim  regulate  the  rates. 
services,  and  facilities  for  the  sale  for 
resale  and  transportation  of  natural 
gas. 

Consequently,  in  a  case  where  a 
State  by  law  or  regulation  decontrols 
the  sale  for  resale  or  transportation  of 
VNG,  the  FERC  might  find  that  this 
had  created  a  regulatory  gap  and  that, 
as  a  result,  the  "subject  to  regulation 
by  a  State  commission"  requirement  of 
section  1(c)  would  not  be  satisfied.  If 
this  were  to  occur,  the  LDC  or  pipeline 
would  lose  its  Hinshaw  exemption  f^om 
Natural  Gas  Act  jurisdiction  and  the 
FERC  would  likely  close  that  gap  by 
asserting  jurisdiction  over  the  LDC's 
or  pipeline's  rates,  services,  and  facili- 
ties used  for  the  sale  for  resale  or 
transportation  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state conunerce. 

This  result  would  run  contrary  to  the 
very  purposes  of  the  Vehicular  Natural 
Gas  Jurisdiction  Act.  The  appropriate 
response  is  for  the  Congress  to  say  that 
in  this  instance  a  very  limited  regu- 
latory gap  is  allowable  and  should  not 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  Hinshaw 
exemption.  The  bill  accomplishes  this 
result  by  providing  that  the  "subject 
to  regulation  by  a  State  commission" 
requirement  can  be  satisfied  if  a  State 
commission — within  the  meaning  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act — certifies  to  the 
FERC  that  it  has  regulatory  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  rates,  services,  and  facili- 
ties of  a  person  and  is  exercising  such 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  provides  further 
that  such  certification  by  a  State  com- 
mission shall  constitute  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  regiUatory  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion even  in  cases  where  such  State 
commission  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
by  reason  of  State  law.  or  is  not  exer- 
cising jurisdiction,  over  the  sale  for  re- 
sale or  transportation  of  VNG. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  address 
the  narrow  circumstance  of  pii)elines 
and  LDC's  who  currently  satisfy  the 
statutory  criteria  of  Natural  Gas  Act 
section  1(c),  or  who  might  satisfy  such 
criteria  in  the  future,  but  who  might 
lose  such  exemption  if  they  engage  in 
certain  sales  or  transportation  of  VNG 
in  a  State  where  such  activities  have 
been  decontrolled  by  State  law  or  by 
regrulation.  The  purpose  simply  is  to 
qualify  the  existing  statutory  criteria 
for  the  Hinshaw  exemption.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  create  alternative  cri- 
teria for  the  section  1(c)  exemption 
from  Natural  Gas  Act  jurisdiction. 
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The  bill  also  addresses  the  possible 
jurisdictional  consequences  that  State 
decontrol  of  the  sale  for  resale  or 
transportation  of  VNG  might  have  for 
LDC's  with  service  area  determinations 
under  Natural  Gas  Act  section  7(f). 
Under  section  7(f),  LDC's  with  multi- 
State  service  territories  that  have  re- 
ceived service  area  determinations 
from  the  FERC  may  transport  natural 
gras  across  State  lines  for  delivery  to 
ultimate  consimiers  without  triggering 
Natural  Gas  Act  certificate  jurisdic- 
tion. Section  7(f)  stipulates  that  such 
transportation  "shall  be  subject  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  com- 
mission in  the  State  in  which  the  gas  is 
consumed." 

The  bill  addresses  concerns  over  the 
jurisdictional  consequences  of  State 
decontrol  for  LDC's  with  section  lift 
service  area  determinations  by  stating 
that  in  that  case  of  a  sale  for  resale  or 
transportation  of  VNG  by  a  holder  of  a 
service  area  determination,  such  sale 
for  resale  or  transportation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  subject  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  commission  of 
the  State  in  which  such  sale  for  resale 
or  transportation  occurs  "whether  or 
not  the  sale  for  resale  or  transpor- 
tation of  VNG  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  State  commission  under 
State  law."  Once  again,  the  Congress 
would  be  saying  that  a  very  limited 
regulatory  gap  is  allowable  and  should 
not  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  an  ex- 
emption from  Federal  jurisdiction 
which  the  Congress  expressly  provided 
for  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

The  scope  of  this  legislation  is  lim- 
ited to  entities  that  currently  are  ex- 
empt from  Federal  jurisdiction  under 
the  express  terms  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  namely  pipelines  and  LDCs  with 
Hinshaw  exemptions  under  section  Ko 
and  LDC's  with  service  area  determina- 
tions under  section  7(f).  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  ensure  that  such 
exemptions  are  not  forfeited  as  a  con- 
sequence of  activities  involving  the 
sale  and  transportation  of  natural  gas 
for  ultimate  consumption  as  auto- 
motive fuel. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  create  any  loophole  in 
Federal  regulation  of  the  natural  gas 
Industry  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
An  Interstate  pipeline's  transportation 
or  sale  for  resale  of  natural  gas  for  ul- 
timate consumption  as  vehicular  fuel 
will  remain  subject  to  Natural  Gas  Act 
jurisdiction. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
legislation  would  not  confer  any  advan- 
tage on  VNG  over  other  alternate  fuels. 
Rather,  it  removes  a  potential  obstacle 
to  VNG  competing  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  alternate  fuels.  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  fortunes  of  VNG  will  rise 
or  fall  depending  on  its  relative  merits 
as  an  automotive  fuel  and  the  efforts  of 
those  marketing  the  fuel. 

An  earlier  version  of  this  bill,  S.  3085, 
the  Vehicular  Natui-al  Gas  Jurisdiction 


Act  of  1990,  was  introduced  late  in  the 
lOlBt  Congress.  S.  3085  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Repources,  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  and  Conservation,  and  was 
reported  by  the  committee.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  companion 
bill,  H.R.  5707. 

It  is  my  intention  that  the  Vehicular 
Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1991  in- 
corporate the  legislative  history  of  its 
predecessor,  S.  3085,  and  in  particular 
those  portions  of  the  committee  report 
on  S.  3085— S.  Rept.  101-552— in  which 
the  Energy  Committee  expressed  its 
understanding  and  expectation  regard- 
ing how  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  would  exercise  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  VNG  activities  that  might  be 
undertaken  by  K/N  Energy,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Vehicular 
Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1991 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  Tmx. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Vehic- 
ular Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  nNDINGS. 

The  Confess  recognizes  that — 

isl)  natural  gas  is  a  viable  motor  vehicle 
fuel; 

(W  markets  for  natural  g-as  as  a  vehicular 
fuel  should  be  open  and  robust: 

(c)  institutional  barriers  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  full  market  development  of  natu- 
ral Kas  as  a  vehicular  fuel  should  be  mini- 
miztd;  and 

id)  regulation  under  certain  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  a  potential  restraint 
on  tiiU  market  development  of  natural  gas  as 
a  vahicular  fuel. 

Therefore,  it  Is  in  the  national  interest  to  in- 
sure an  equal  opportunity  for  natural  gas  to 
develop  as  a  vehicular  fuel  and  to  remove  as- 
pects of  Natural  Gas  Act  regulation  that 
maj  inhibit  the  development  of  natural  gas 
in  vehicle  fuel  markets. 
SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "VNG"  means  natural  gas  for 
ultimate  use  as  a  fuel  in  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
includes  compressed  natural  gas. 

(b)  the  term  "Motor  Vehicle"  includes  any 
automobile,  truck,  bus.  van,  or  other  on-road 
or  off-road  motor  vehicle,  including  a  boat. 

SEC.  4.  PERSONS  WTFH  HINSHAW  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  Place  of  Ultimate  Consltviption.— For 
purposes  of  section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  in  the  case  of  any  sale  of  VNG,  such 
VNG  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "ultimately 
consumed"  within  the  State  in  which  phys- 
ical delivery  of  such  VNG  occurs,  whether  or 
not  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG  occurs 
in  another  State. 

(b)  State  Regulation.— For  purposes  of 
section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  a  certifi- 
cation from  a  State  commission  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  that 
such  State  commission  has  regulatory  juris- 
diction over  the  rates,  services  and  facilities 


of  a  person  (who  receives  natural  gas  from 
another  person  within  or  at  the  boundary  of 
a  State  all  of  which  natural  gas  so  received 
is  ultimately  consumed  within  such  State) 
and  is  exercising  such  jurisdiction  shall  con- 
stitute conclusive  evidence  of  such  regu- 
latory power  or  jurisdiction  even  in  cases 
where  such  State  commission  does  not  have 
jurisdiotion  by  reason  of  state  law,  or  Is  not 
exercising  jurisdiction,  over  the  sale  for  re- 
sale or  transporxation  of  VNG. 

SEC.  5.  PERSONS  WITH  SERVICE  AREA  DETER- 
MINATIONa 

For  purposes  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act^ 

(a)  Sales  for  Resale.— In  the  case  of  a 
sale  for  resale  of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a 
service  area  determination  under  section  7(f) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  such  sale  for  resale 
shall  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  commission  in  the  state  in  which 
physlcaj  delivery  of  such  VNG  occurs,  wheth- 
er or  net  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG 
occurs  in  another  state. 

(b)  Tra-nsportation.— In  the  case  of  trans- 
portation of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a  service 
area  determination  under  section  7(f)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  such  VNG  shall  for  pur- 
poses of  section  7(f)(2)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
be  deemed  to  be  "consumed"  within  the 
state  in  which  physical  delivery  of  such  VNG 
occurs  in  another  state. 

(c)  State  Regulation.— In  the  case  of  a 
sale  for  resale  of  VNG,  or  the  transportation 
of  VNG,  by  a  holder  of  a  service  area  deter- 
mination under  section  7(f)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  such  sale  for  resale  or  transpor- 
tation shall  be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  commis- 
sion of  the  State  in  which  such  sale  for  re- 
sale or  transportation  occurs  whether  or  not 
the  sale  for  resale  or  transportation  of  VNG 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  com- 
mission under  State  law. 

Sectioni-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Vehic- 
ular Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1991 

Section  1:  Short  Title— The  short  title  is 
the  Vehicular  Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act 
of  1991. 

Section  2:  Findings— It  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  ensure  an  equal  opportunity  for 
natural  gas  to  develop  as  a  vehicle  fuel  and 
to  remove  aspects  of  Natural  Gas  Act  regula- 
tion that  may  inhibit  natural  gas  in  vehicle 
fuel  markets. 

Section  3:  Definitions— The  terms  "VNG" 
and  "Motor  Vehicle"  are  defined.  "VNG"  (for 
Vehicular  Natural  Gas)  is  used  instead  of 
"CNG"  (for  Compressed  Natural  Gas),  be- 
cause tliere  are  processes  that  could  permit 
the  use  of  uncompressed  natural  gas  as  vehi- 
cle fuel. 

Section  4:  Persons  With  Hinshaw  Exemp- 
tions—This section  addresses  the  possible 
claim  that  the  sale  or  transportation  of  VNG 
might  oause  a  local  distribution  company 
(LDC)  or  pipeline  to  fail  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  Natural  Gas  Act  section  1(c), 
the  "HUtshaw"  exemption. 

Subsection  (a):  Place  of  Ultimate  Con- 
sumption—This subsection  addresses  the 
question  of  whether,  for  purposes  of  Natural 
Gas  Act  section  1(c),  VNG  is  "ultimately 
consumsd"  in  the  state  where  it  is  delivered. 
Subsection  (a)  makes  the  statutory  assump- 
tion th*t  VNG  is  "ultimately  consumed" 
within  the  state  in  which  physical  delivery 
occurs  even  where  the  physical  combustion 
of  the  gas  occurs  in  another  state. 

Subsection  (b):  State  Regulation— This 
subsection  addresses  the  circumstance  where 
state  decontrol  of  the  wholesale  sale  or 
transportation    of    VNG    puts    in    question 
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whether,  for  purposes  of  Natural  Gas  Act 
section  1(c),  a  pipeline's  or  an  LDC's  rates, 
services  and  facilities  are  "subject  to  regula- 
tion by  a  State  commission."  Subsection  (b) 
states  that  certification  by  a  State  commis- 
sion to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission that  It  has  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  the  rates,  services  and  facilities  of  a 
pipeline  or  an  LDC  shall  be  conclusive  even 
where  the  State  commission  lacks  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  wholesale  sale  or  transpor- 
tation of  VNG. 

Section  5:  Persons  With  Service  Area  De- 
terminations—This section  addresses  LDCs 
that  have  multistat*  operations  because 
they  are  located  along  state  borders.  Such 
LDCs  have  service  area  determinations 
under  Natural  Gas  Act  section  7(f)  pursuant 
to  which  they  may  transport  natural  gas 
across  state  lines  for  delivery  to  ultimate 
consumers  without  triggering  Natural  Gas 
Act  certificate  jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (a):  Sales  for  Resale — This  sub- 
section states  that  Natural  Gas  Act  section 
Kb)  wholesale  sale  jurisdiction  shall  not  at- 
tach to  wholesale  sales  of  VNG  made  by 
LDCs  with  service  area  determinations  under 
section  7(f),  regardless  of  where  physical 
combustion  of  the  VNG  occurs. 

Subsection  (b):  Transportation— Natural 
Gas  Act  section  7(f)  stipulates  that  in  order 
for  transportation  provided  by  an  LDC  with 
a  service  area  determination  to  be  exempt 
fi-om  Natural  Gas  Act  certificate  jurisdic- 
tion, the  transportation  must  be  "to  ulti- 
mate consumers  in  such  service  area."  Sub- 
section (b)  deems  VNG  to  be  consumed  in  the 
state  in  which  physical  delivery  occurs, 
whether  or  not  physical  combustion  of  the 
VNG  occurs  in  that  state. 

Subsection  (c):  State  Regulation— This 
subsection  addresses  the  circumstance  where 
state  decontrol  of  the  wholesale  sale  or 
transportation  of  VNG  puts  in  question 
whether,  for  purposes  of  Natural  Gas  Act 
section  7(f),  such  activities  are  "subject  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  com- 
mission in  the  State  In  which  the  gas  is 
consumed."  Subsection  (c)  makes  the  statu- 
tory assumption  that  such  jurisdiction  ex- 
ists.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Johnston 
in  sponsorship  of  the  Vehicular  Natural 
Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1991,  legrislation 
that  will  promote  the  development  of 
natural  gas  as  an  automotive  fuel. 

Natural  gas  has  great  promise  as  an 
automotive  fuel.  Natural  gas  is  our 
cleanest  fossil  fuel.  Natural  gas  is  read- 
ily available  at  reasonable  prices.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  natural  gas  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  here 
at  home,  with  most  of  the  balance  com- 
ing troTn  our  neighbor,  Canada.  As  an 
automotive  fuel,  natural  gas  can  help 
to  clean  up  our  air  and  can  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil. 

The  Alternate  Fuels  Fleet  Program 
that  is  part  of  the  recently  enacted 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  will 
help  to  create  the  market  for  vehicular 
natural  gas — for  VNG  as  it  is  called  in 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  natural 
energy  strategy  that  the  administra- 
tion is  developing  will  go  even  further 
In  promoting  alternate  fuels  such  as 
VNG.  Today's  legislation  represents  a 
modest,  but  important,  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 


An  Important  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  gas  as  an  automotive 
fuel  will  be  establishing  the  infrastruc- 
ture for  the  distribution  of  VNG  to 
central  fleet  refueling  facilities,  to  re- 
tail outlets,  and  ultimately  to  motor- 
ists. Local  distribution  companies— 
commonly  referred  to  as  LDC's — en- 
gaged in  the  retail  sale  of  natural  gas 
to  homes,  businesses,  and  industries 
are  logical  outlets  for  the  sale  of  VNG. 
Existing  suppliers  of  natural  gas 
should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  VNG 
business.  The  States  already  have 
taken  steps  in  this  direction.  Some 
States  have  decontrolled  the  sale  of 
VNG;  others  have  approved  special  tar- 
iffs for  LDC's  VNG  activities. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  need  to  en- 
sure that  Federal  natural  gas  regula- 
tion does  not  create  any  unintended 
obstacles  to  VNG  development.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Vehicular  Natural 
Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1991.  The  bill 
resolves  certain  statutory  ambiguities 
over  whether  LDCs'  VNG  activities 
might  subject  them  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  is  directed  at  entities 
that  currently  are  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral natural  gas  regulation,  principally 
LDC's  whose  activities  are  covered 
under  section  1(c)  and  7(f)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act,  and  provides  assurances 
that  these  entities  will  not  unwittingly 
become  subject  to  Federal  regulation 
when  they  undertake  VNG  activities. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  I  cosponsored 
an  earlier  version  of  this  bill,  S.  3085, 
the  Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1990.  That  bill  was  reixjrted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  Commission  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  A  com- 
panion bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
rush  of  preadjoumment  activity,  we 
were  unable  to  get  the  bill  through  the 
Senate.  In  the  102d  Congress,  I  look  for- 
ward to  speedy  committee  consider- 
ation and  final  passage  of  the  Vehicu- 
lar Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1991. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the 
reintroduction  of  the  Vehicular  Natu- 
ral Gas  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1991  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ship of  this  measure.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  403.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  establishment 
and  collection  of  certain  fees  and 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

COAST  GUARD  USER  FEES 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  I^resident,  imag- 
ine yourself,  not  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  but  out  in  Wyoming  quietly 
paddling  a  canoe  on  the  Green  River 
Lakes.  You  are  enthralled  to  be  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Green  River,  which 
runs  south  to  become  the  Colorado 
River. 


Above  you  looms  Gannett  Peak— the 
tallest  mountain  in  Wyoming.  But 
your  idyllic  moment  is  disturbed  as 
suddenly  from  the  rushes  emerges  a 
huge  Coast  Guard  cutter.  The  captain 
blows  his  horn,  orders  you  to  pull  your 
canoe  over  to  the  river's  edge  and  you 
are  immediately  told  that  absent  a 
Coast  Guard  registration  sticker  you 
will  be  issued  a  citation. 

This  scenario  may  sound  a  bit  ridicu- 
lous, but  it  is  not  as  ridiculous  as  the 
target  of  this  story,  the  new  Coast 
Guard  user  fees.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing with  Senator  Kohl  of  Wisconsin 
legislation  to  clarify  that  the  Coast 
Guard  user  fees  shall  not  apply  to 
nianpowered  vessels  such  as  canoes  and 
kayaks. 

User  fees  of  $25  and  above  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  and  targeted  at  recreational  ves- 
sels over  16  feet  which  operate  in  navi- 
gable waters  where  the  Coast  Guard 
has  a  presence.  Due  to  the  vague  word- 
ing of  the  statute,  however,  these  fees 
could  be  applied  to  canoes,  kayaks,  and 
other  manpowered  vessels,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  operated  in 
a  State  with  a  Coast  Guard  presence. 
Wyoming  is  a  perfect  example. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  these  user  fees,  recreational 
groups  shouldn't  be  suprised  to  see  the 
Coast  Guard  turn  up  anywhere — even  in 
Wyoming.  We  have  no  Coast  Guard 
now,  but  lots  of  cancers,  kayakers,  and 
river  outfitters.  My  bill  will  remove 
the  possibility  of  overly  broad  interpre- 
tation by  providing  an  exemption  from 
the  fee  for  all  manpowered  watercraft, 
including  those  over  16  feet  in  length 
or  navigating  in  waters  where  the 
Coast  Guard  operates. 

Although  the  Coast  Guard  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  drafting  regula- 
tions to  comply  with  the  user  fee  provi- 
sion, I  am  not  encouraged  that  an  ex- 
emption will  be  given  to  manpowered 
vessels.  I  have  urged  both  the  Coast 
Guard  Commandant  and  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  Skinner  to  include  an 
exemption  in  the  proposed  rulemaking, 
but  neither  of  them  have  been  forth- 
coming about  any  decision  in  that  re- 
gard. 

This  is  one  of  those  instances  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  common  sense 
by  the  bureaucracy.  Sometimes  they 
need  prodding,  which  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  exempt 
manpowered  vessels. 

By  now  many  of  you  may  have  heard 
from  a  number  of  canoe  liveries,  outfit- 
ters, and  retailers  concerned  about  the 
impact  that  this  provision  could  have 
on  their  businesses.  If  forced  to  reg- 
ister and  pay  annual  fees  on  all  vessels 
in  the  paddleboats  industry,  a  number 
of  these  groups  could  be  forced  out  of 
business.  For  individual  canoers  and 
kayakers,  the  S25  fee  is  disproportion- 
ate to  one's  investment,  particularly  if 
the  craft  is  purchased  at  a  neighbor- 
hood garage  sale. 
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These  registration/user  fees  for  ca- 
noes and  kayaks  also  make  little  sense 
when  they  are  rarely  if  ever  provided 
services  by  the  Coast  Guard.  There  is 
simply  no  justification  for  such  drastic 
action. 

As  it  now  stands,  only  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  seven  other  States  reg- 
ister canoes.  Clearly  in  its  attempt  to 
calculate  the  $165  million  in  revenues 
this  provision  was  intended  to  raise, 
the  Commerce  and  Budget  Committees 
could  not  have  used  those  canoes  and 
kayaks  in  their  budget  estimate.  I  am 
confident  that  the  members  of  the 
Conunerce  Committee  would  back  up 
that  statement  and  agree  with  me  that 
this  legislation  is  revenue  neutral. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  in 
the  public  interest  than  recreation. 
Americans  love  the  outdoors.  There  is 
nothing  more  pleasant  and  relaxing 
than  taking  a  canoe  or  kayak  to  a  re- 
mote stream  or  river  in  rural  parts  of 
the  country  and  exploring  unchartered 
waters.  Maintaining  these  quiet,  lei- 
surely journeys  for  all  Americans  is  in- 
dicative of  our  devotion  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
continuation  of  a  public-private  part- 
nership in  recreational  interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presidents'  Com- 
mission on  Americans  Outdoors.  I  wit- 
nessed firsthand  Americans'  willing- 
ness to  see  that  outdoor  opportunities 
are  available  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Let  us  not 
allow  those  opportunities  to  slip  away 
for  failure  to  enact  legislation  to  ex- 
empt manpowered,  recreational  vessels 
trom  Coast  Guard  user  fees. 

I  would  ask  that  a  recent  article  in 
the  magazine  American  Canoeist  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Canoe  Associa- 
tion be  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  would  also  ask  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  as  well  as  a  statement  by  Senator 
Kohl  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Consfress  assembled. 
SBCnON  1.  CLARIFICATION. 

Nothing  contained  In  section  21ia  of  title 
46.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  establishment  or  collection 
of  a  fee  or  charge  in  connection  with  any 
vessel  which  is  propelled  only  by  manpower. 
such  as  canoes  and  kayaks. 

National  Boat  Tax  Becomes  Law— aca 
Maps  Battle  Plans 

It  may  be  called  a  "user  fee,"  but  the  legis- 
lation which  slipped  through  Congress  last 
year  in  11th  hour  mass  confusion  surround- 
ing the  federal  budget  Is.  plain  and  simple,  a 
tax.  It  is  officially  called  the  Navigable  Wa- 
ters User  Tax,  and  in  Its  present  form  it  ap- 
parently will  cost  a  significant  number  of 
canoeists  and  kayakers  at  least  S25.00  per 
boat  once  enforcement  is  effected. 


Initially  canoeiste  and  Itayakers  and  other 
boaters  using  officially  declared  navigable 
waters  .  .  .  and  that  covers  a  great  deal  of 
territory  including  all  coastal  areas,  the 
Great  Lakes,  all  major  river  systems  and  wa- 
ters such  as  the  IBWCA  on  international 
boundaries  .  .  .  will  feel  the  brunt  of  the  new 
tax.  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  observers  pre- 
dict that,  if  allowed  to  stand,  the  law  will 
quickly  be  expanded  to  cover  all  boats  over 
16  feet  in  length  regardless  of  place  of  use. 

Tbe  legislation  smacks  of  the  problems  of 
ill-oonceived  state  licensing  efforts  in  recent 
years.  In  reading  correspondence  from  law- 
makers and  others  involved  in  an  "official" 
capacity,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  legislation  were  thinking  in  terms 
of  power  boats.  They  may  have  heard  of  ca- 
noes and  kayaks,  but  if  any  thought  was 
givan  to  these  craft  (a  supposition  which 
seems  unlikely),  it  was  distorted  thought. 

What  it  all  means  is  that  each  of  your  ca- 
noes and  kayaks  (including  one  we  bought 
for  $35.00  at  a  garage  sale  last  summer)  will 
be  taxed  at  a  minimum  of  J25.00  each  year. 
On  a  J35.00  boat,  that's  a  pretty  hefty  per- 
centage. Compare  it  with  the  fact  that  the 
owner  of  a  15-foot  runabout  costing  say 
$15,000  will  pay  no  tax.  and  you  (we)  have 
prohlems.  Add  the  fact  that  the  law  man- 
dates that  all  revenue  raised  will  go  directly 
to  the  general  fund— not  to  any  agency  pro- 
viding services  to  the  boater— and  our  prob- 
lems are  compounded. 

Aa  mandated,  the  "user  fee"  tax  will  be  as- 
sessed each  year  by  length  of  boat.  Craft  16 
to  19  feet  will  pay  $25;  boats  20  to  26  feet,  $35; 
J50  for  boats  27  to  39  feet;  and  $100  for  any 
craft  over  40  feet.  The  penalty  for  failure  to 
pay  is  a  fine  up  to  $5,000. 

The  situation,  in  short,  is  untenable. 

The  American  Canoe  Association  has  initi- 
ated a  four-step  plan  to  fight  the  tax.  The 
stepe:  1)  Working  directly  with  the  Coast 
Guard  (the  agency  charged  with  setting  up 
the  collection  and  enforcement  procedures) 
to  exempt  canoes  and  kayaks  as  a  part  of  the 
regulations;  2)  Failing  carrying  the  day  in 
thD  formative  stages  of  the  regulations,  mov- 
ing to  have  our  craft  exempted  during  the 
public  comment  stage  of  the  regulatory 
process;  3)  Working  directly  with  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  during 
their  review  procedures:  4)  As  a  last  resort, 
dealing  directly  with  individual  senators  and 
representatives  to  convince  them  to  intro- 
duce and  pass  legislation  to  repeal  that  por- 
tion of  the  law  applicable  to  canoes  and 
kayaks. 

Y(ju  will  note  that  each  step  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  difficult.  It  will  be  easier  to 
prevail  at  step  one  than  it  will  at  step  three. 
Step  four  will  be  the  most  difficult.  If  we  are 
to  succeed  at  any  stage,  we  will  need  to  act 
both  as  individuals  and  as  a  body. 

I  UNEXPECTED  ALLIES 

If  there  is  any  comfort  in  what  former  ACA 
National  Coastal  Kayaking  Chairman  Chuck 
Sutherland  calls  "a  disastrous  and  extraor- 
dinarily punitive"  action,  it  is  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  has  drawn  loud  outcries  from 
a  number  of  fronts. 

By  far  the  largest  (and  here  numbers 
count)  is  BoatOJS.  the  Boat  Owners  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  association 
represents  some  400.000  power  boat  owners 
acroes  the  country;  and.  although  admit- 
tedly for  different  reasons,  they  are  as  upset 
as  canoeists.  This  is  clearly  a  case  where 
power  boaters  and  paddlers  can  work  to- 
gether. 

Closer  to  home  and  also  upset  (for  obvious 
reasons)  are  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
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(NACLO). 

Boat/US  has  pledged  any  action  necessary 
(presumably  including  court  action)  to  blunt 
the  taxation  measure.  All  three  organiza- 
tions, along  with  any  others  affected— row- 
ing as  an  example— should  be  prepared  to 
work  together  on  the  issue.  If  all  else  fails 
and  courts  stand  as  a  last  resort,  then  the 
ACA  must  be  prepared  to  participate  in 
whatever  way  possible.  We  cannot  afford  to 
simply  atand  by  and  watch. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  NOW 

Our  best  immediate  chance  lies  with  the 
Coast  Guard  as  they  supply  the  missing  lan- 
guage to  implement  the  legislation.  Write 
them  at  the  following  address: 

Commandant  G-NAB,  Navigable  Waters 
User  Tax  Section.  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  2100  Second  St.,  SW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20593. 

Even  a  postcard  will  do.  but  point  out  that 
the  legislation  was  never  intended  to  cover 
canoes  and  kayaks.  Briefly  explain  that  ob- 
viously boat  length  is,  in  this  case,  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  dollar  value  and  what 
applies  to  power  boats  does  not  apply  to  ca- 
noes and  kayaks.  Ask  that  paddlecraft  be  ex- 
empted. 

At  the  same  time  write  to  your  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives and  senators.  Be  positive  and 
express  your  concerns  with  cool  logic.  And  in 
the  procjess  begin  the  long  and  often  over- 
looked tioad  to  educating  our  lawmakers  on 
what  caaoes  and  kayaks— and  the  people  who 
paddle  them— are  all  about. 

And  please,  send  copies  of  all  letters  to  the 
ACA  TTax  Committee,  P.O.  Box  1190. 
Newington,  VA  22122.  They  will  be  used  later 
to  enforce  our  points.* 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  cosponsor  Senator  Wallop's  bill 
to  make  vessels  which  are  fully  pro- 
pelled by  manpower  exempt  from  the 
Coast  Guard  user  fees  contained  in  sec- 
tion 211)0  of  title  46  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  en- 
actment of  these  user  fees  went  too  far 
in  scope  when  it  included  low  cost, 
fully  manpowered  vessels,  such  as  ca- 
noes and  kayaks,  in  the  legislation.  I 
believe  Congress  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  that  error  and  make 
these  relatively  low-cost  vessels  ex- 
empt from  high  cost  user  fees. 

This  bill  would  also  help  alleviate 
the  onerous  burden  placed  on  busi- 
nesses operating  a  number  of  these 
types  of  vessels.  Many  of  these  small 
businestes  may  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy if  required  to  comply  with  the 
unfair  i|ser  fee.  It  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  to  preserve  the 
recreational  benefits  and  sporting 
pleasure  of  vessels  propelled  by  man- 
power, $uch  as  canoes  and  kayaks. 

I  commend  Senator  Wallop  for  tak- 
ing the  initiative  on  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  consider  and  pass  it 
as  soon  as  possible.* 


By  Mr.  SE'5nvIOUR  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  404.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  the  Warren  Act  (Act 
of  February  21,  1911,  36  SUt.  925,  43 
U.S.C.  323  et  seq.)  for  domestic,  munici- 
pal, fisk  and  wildlife,  and  other  bene- 
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ficial  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

CALIFORNIA  DROUGHT  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  is  a 
first  step  to  ameliorate  the  California 
drought. 

My  State  is  suffering  its  fifth  year  of 
drought.  In  fact,  some  parts  in  Califor- 
nia have  felt  drought  conditions  for  7 
years.  This  year,  the  drought  has  de- 
nied the  State  75  percent  of  its  average 
rainfall.  Many  of  my  State's  major  res- 
ervoirs are  bone  dry.  In  fact,  Folsom 
Reservoir,  which  was  at  34  percent  of 
capacity  last  year,  is  now  at  15  percent 
of  capacity. 

The  attendant  effects  on  my  State 
are  enormous.  California's  $18  billion 
agricultural  economy  is  now  scram- 
bling to  find  water  to  prevent  its  or- 
chards and  vines  from  dying  outright. 
In  the  urban  and  suburban  areas,  resi- 
dents are  rationing  their  water  use  se- 
verely. 

I  expect  to  be  heard  from  again  on 
this  issue.  I  plan  to  introduce  several 
bills  that  will  ease  the  effects  of  this 
drought.  But  I  rise  today  to  announce 
two  steps.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
amend  the  1911  Warren  Act  to  extend 
facilities  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  other  uses  such  as  for 
domestic,  municipal,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life purposes.  This  will  correct  an 
anomaly  of  Federal  law  which  cur- 
rently prohibits  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
facilities  from  being  utilized  except  for 
specified  contract  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

In  my  State,  this  will  promote  the 
more  efficient  use  of  Federal  facilities. 
It  will  share  Federal  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation facilities  with  municipalities, 
which  are  heavily  impacted  by  the 
drought.  The  irrigation  system  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  described  as  a  network 
of  capillaries,  arteries,  and  veins.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  extend  the  analogy 
and  say  that  the  patient  suffers  from 
dehydration  and  poor  circulation.  My 
bill  would  begin  the  process  of  helping 
its  circulation.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  drought,  I 
would  author  legislation  mandating 
rain.  But  this  body  can  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  improve  the  circulation 
of  the  State's  existing  water. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  water  sys- 
tem in  California  is  a  resource  that 
we're  not  using  to  the  fullest  to  help  us 
deal  with  this  drought.  To  give  you 
just  two  examples,  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  can't  use  excess  storage  capac- 
ity in  the  Cachuma  Reservoir,  and 
Santa  Clara  County  can't  move  water 
through  the  San  Felipe  Canal. 

There  are  over  30  Federal  reservoirs 
and  5,000  miles  of  canals  in  California 
that  we  could  be  using  right  now  to 
help  us  cope  with  the  water  shortages 
caused  by  the  drought.  We  can  open 
these  desperately  needed  facilities  now. 


without  costing  taxpayers  a  dime  and 
without  taking  water  away  from  oth- 
ers. And  we  can  do  it  by  passing  this 
bill. 

Unfortunately  my  bill  does  not  alle- 
viate the  effects  of  the  drought  in 
every  county  in  California.  But  it  is  a 
start. 

My  bill,  which  has  been  originally  co- 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  ap- 
plies only  to  California.  Reclamation 
law  is  a  highly  complex  tapestry  of 
statutes  and  regulation.  My  bill  does 
not  affect  the  Warren  Act's  prohibition 
in  other  States. 

My  bill  will  be  an  environmental  plus 
as  well  as  save  taxpayers'  dollars.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Government  will  gain 
unanticipated  revenue  based  on  the  in- 
creased use  of  its  facilities,  as  the  War- 
ren Act  requires  that  contractors  for 
surplus  capacity  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  facilities  they 
use  as  well  as  any  operating  costs.  In 
addition,  my  bill  will  avoid  the  costly 
duplication  in  the  construction  of 
water  projects.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  simply  permit  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  water  and  environ- 
mental management  of  this  precious 
lifeblood  resource  through  the  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  water  facilities. 

Today,  I  have  also  requested  the 
President  to  convene  a  Federal  inter- 
agency response  team  to  ensure  effec- 
tive drought  management.  Governor 
Wilson  has  already  established  a  Cali- 
fornia drought  action  team.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  affected  departments, 
at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  alike, 
put  their  collective  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  work  to  limit  the  effects  of 
this  devastating  drought  and  its  myr- 
iad complications. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.   Sanford,  Mr. 
Heinz,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Dan- 
PORTH,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  RUD- 
MAN,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Hef- 
LiN,    Mr.    Thurmond,    and    Mr. 
Shelby): 
S.    405.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  exclude  certain  footwear  as- 
sembled in  beneficiary  countries  from 
duty-free  treatment;  to  the  Conrmiittee 
on  Finance. 

TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  with  Sen- 
ator Cohen  and  12  other  Senators  that 
would  correct  a  provision  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act 
that  was  enacted  into  law  last  year. 

Under  section  222  of  that  legislation, 
footwear  and  leather  products  im- 
ported from  CBI  nations  now  enjoy 
duty-free  status  if  assembled  from  U.S. 
components  or  materials.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  may  well  be  the  final  de- 
struction of  our  domestic  footwear 
manufacturing   industry,    an   industry 


which  has  been  severely  undermined  by 
increased  imports  in  the  last  decade. 

The  inclusion  of  footwear  in  section 
222,  while  textile,  apparel,  and  petro- 
leum products  were  exempted,  is  in  my 
view  clearly  contrary  to  the  expressed 
intent  of  Congress  to  protect  footwear 
from  the  benefits  provided  in  CBI  legis- 
lation. The  original  CBI  initiative  en- 
acted in  1983  exempted  footwear  and 
other  import  sensitive  products  from 
duty-free  treatment  accorded  products 
from  Caribbean  Basin  nations.  When 
new  CBI  legislation  was  considered  last 
year,  both  the  House  and  Senate  went 
on  record  in  support  of  protecting  the 
domestic  footwear  industry  from  the 
benefits  otherwise  accorded  imports 
from  CBI  nations.  The  Senate  evi- 
denced its  intent  when  it  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  a  floor  amendment  that 
would  have  reduced  CBI  footwear  im- 
ports by  50  percent. 

Unfortunately,  this  intent  did  not 
survive  conference  committee  action 
because  a  provision  was  included  in 
section  222  that  permits  duty-free  im- 
ports of  footwear  imported  trom  CBI 
nations  which  are  produced  from  com- 
ponent parts  made  in  the  United 
States.  While  textile,  apparel,  and  pe- 
troleum products  were  exempted  from 
these  provisions,  footwear  was  in- 
cluded. This  is  an  expansion  on  current 
law  treatment  under  807  which  provides 
for  duty-free  treatment  only  on  the 
value-added  portion  of  the  product.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  conference 
committee  further  liberalized  these 
rules  by  adopting  language  offered  on 
the  Senate  floor  intended  to  apply  to 
computers  which  permits  products  to 
qualify  for  duty-free  treatment  if  proc- 
essed from  U.S.  materials,  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  assembly  production 
in  this  country. 

The  objective  of  section  222  is  sup- 
posed to  be  to  increase  employment  in 
CBI  nations  in  manufacturing  facilities 
that  make  use  of  American  made  com- 
ponent parts  that  will  provide  jobs  in 
U.S.  supplier  industries.  But  if  that  is 
the  case,  the  Kerry  amendment  lan- 
guage is  counterproductive  because 
manufacturing  of  the  component  parts 
will  be  permitted  to  occur  in  CBI  na- 
tions. American  workers  who  cut 
leather  products  and  footwear  compo- 
nents in  supplier  industries  will  lose 
out  to  workers  in  CBI  nations.  More 
importantly,  whatever  effect  this  legis- 
lation has  on  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  it  is  quite  clear  that  domestic 
footwear  manufacturing  jobs  will  be 
lost  as  these  companies  move  their  op- 
erations to  the  Caribbean  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  duties. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  correct  this  situation  by 
adding  footwear  and  leather-related 
products  to  the  list  of  products  now  ex- 
empted from  the  duty-free  provisions 
of  section  222.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  legislation  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  405 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    TREATMENT    OF    FOOTWEAR    AND 
LEATHER  RELATED  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (b)  of  U.S. 
Note  2  of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  98  of  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "footwear,  leather  related  products."  in 
the  parenthetical  after  "apparel  article.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  section  222  of  the  Customs  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  legislation 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Maine,  Senator  Mitchell  and 
others.  This  bill  is  remedial  insofar  as 
it  merely  seeks  to  correct  what  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  had  already  intended 
when  it  considered  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Expansion  Act  of 
1990  last  year.  This  legislation  restores 
footwear  to  the  list  of  products  exempt 
from  section  222  of  the  CBERA  which 
provides  for  duty-free  treatment  of 
products  assembled  in  the  Caribbean 
from  U.S.  components. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
the  CBERA,  section  222  included  foot- 
wear in  the  list  of  exempt  products, 
along  with  textiles  and  apparel.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  provision  was  lost  in 
conference.  Amending  section  222  to  in- 
clude footwear  in  its  list  of  exemptions 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Senates 
rejection  of  an  amendment  to  the 
CBERA  which  would  have  reduced  tar- 
iffs for  shoes  imported  from  the  Carib- 
bean by  50  percent.  The  Senate  made 
clear  by  that  vote  that  its  desire  to  ex- 
tend certain  preferential  treatment  to 
Caribbean-made  imports  did  not  extend 
to  import-sensitive  footwear  products. 

The  CBERA  was  enacted  in  1983  to 
provide  Incentives  for  expanding  the 
economies  of  the  Caribbean  countries 
through  a  system  of  duty-free  pref- 
erences. With  good  reason,  however, 
these  preferences  did  not  apply  to 
many  import-sensitive  commodities. 
Including  certain  footwear.  The  ration- 
ale In  1983  was  that  the  footwear  indus- 
try In  the  United  States  has  been  deci- 
mated over  the  past  20  years  by  import 
penetration  and  that  to  sacrifice  what 
was  left  on  the  rubber  footwear  indus- 
try in  the  name  of  foreign  assistance 
would  be  Irresponsible.  The  facts  sup- 
porting that  rationale  are  all  the  more 
true  today.  In  1989,  74  percent  of  the 
rubber  footwear  sold  in  the  United 
States  were  Imported.  The  effect  on  my 
State  has  been  tremendous.  Since  1980, 
over  7,000  Maine  footwear  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  over  30  plants  have 
shut  their  door. 

Restoring  footwear  to  the  list  of  im- 
portant-sensitive products  is  critical.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 


islation which  merely  restores  the  sta- 
tus quo  of  the  CBERA  with  respect  to 
footwear. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill  introduced 
today  by  my  colleagues  from  Maine, 
Senators  Mitchell  and  Cohen.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  take  swift  action  on 
it. 

This  bill  may  seem  like  a  small  pro- 
vision in  the  overall  scheme  of  our 
trade  policy,  but  it  looms  large  for 
companies  like  Converse,  Inc.,  with  its 
major  plant  in  Lumberton,  NC. 

The  bill  corrects  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  error  in  policy  established  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Expansion  Act  of  1990.  During  debate 
on  that  bill,  much  discussion  took 
place  regarding  an  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Packwood,  to  reduce  by  50  percent  the 
tariff  on  footwear  imported  from  CBI 
countries.  Based  in  part  on  the  huge 
shcire  of  our  footwear  market  that  is 
already  held  by  imports  and  by  concern 
for  the  impact  of  that  amendment  on 
footwear  workers  in  this  country,  the 
Senate  wisely  voted  68  to  32  to  reject 
the  Packwood  amendment. 

However,  in  conference,  provisons  re- 
lating to  the  importation  of  footwear 
were  changed  to  do  something  which 
may  be  even  more  detrimental  to  the 
domestic  footwear  industry  than  the 
Packwood  amendment,  had  it  passed. 
The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
permit  the  importation  of  footwear 
duty  free  if  made  from  U.S.  compo- 
nents. This  provision  will,  even  more 
than  a  tariff  reduction,  have  the  direct 
result  of  driving  footwear  manufactur- 
ers out  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
tremendous  loss  of  jobs  here. 

We  should  not  let  this  happen.  The 
provision  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  which  defeated  a  tariff 
redaction  amendment,  and  will  have 
tremendous  negative  ramifications  on 
workers  in  this  country.  The  CBI  bill 
exempted  textiles,  apparel  and  petro- 
leum products  from  the  provision  af- 
fecting goods  made  with  U.S.  compo- 
nents. All  we  ask  is  that  footwear  be 
added  to  that  list  of  exempted  items. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  406.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  Paramine  Acid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  407.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  Trimethyl  Base; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  408.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  Authraquinone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  409.  A  bill  to  temporarily  susi)end 
the  duty  on  dimethyl  succlncyl  succi- 
nate; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  410.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  ResoUn  Red  F3BS  compo- 


nents I  and  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  4U.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duCy  on  pentachlorothiophenol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  412.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duCy  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  MANUFACTURING 
CHEMICALS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  seven  bills 
which  will  suspend  the  duties  imposed 
on  certain  chemicals  used  in  coloring 
textile  products,  paints,  inks,  and  plas- 
tic components  as  well  as  other  indus- 
trial uses.  Currently,  these  chemicals 
are  Imported  for  use  in  the  United 
States  because  there  is  no  domestic 
supplier  or  readily  available  substitute. 
Therefore,  suspending  the  duties  on 
these  ohemlcals  would  not  adversely 
affect  domestic  industries. 

The  first  bill  would  temporarily  ex- 
tend tiie  duty  suspension  on  1,4- 
Diamlnobenzene-2-sulfonlc  acid 

(paramine  acid),  which  is  a  chemical 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  a  bright 
greenish-yellow  dye  for  paper.  This  dye 
is  unique  in  the  field  of  paper  dyeing 
and  canfnot  be  replaced  with  other  com- 
peting chemical  dyes. 

The  second  bill  would  temporarily 
extend  the  duty  suspension  on  2,3- 
Dlhydro-l,3,3-trimethyl-2-methylene- 
IH-lndole  (trimethyl  base)  which  is 
used  in  making  dyes  for  coloring  acryl- 
ic fibens.  These  dyes  are  very  impor- 
tant to  the  domestic  textile  industry 
and  to  major  fiber  producers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  third  bill  would  temporarily  ex- 
tend the  duty  on  9,10-Anthracenedione 
(anthraQuinone)  which  is  used  as  a 
pulping  aid  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Use  of  this  chemical  permits 
higher  capacity  which  is  critical  for 
the  U.S.  paper  industry,  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely high  operating  levels  over  the 
past  sereral  years.  Additional  benefits 
of  using  anthraqulnone  in  producing 
pulp  Include  high  yields  which  reduces 
tree  consumption,  and  reduction  of  the 
use  of  other  pulping  chemicals  which 
reduces  the  potential  air  and  water 
emission  load. 

Mr.  President,  the  three  chemicals 
mentioned  previously  are  currently  im- 
ported into  this  country  with  duty  sus- 
pensions in  effect.  These  bills  seek  an 
extension  of  the  duty-free  status  these 
chemicals  currently  have  under  Public 
Law  101-382.  The  next  four  bills  being 
introduced  are  seeking  duty  suspen- 
sions for  certain  chemicals  for  the  first 
time. 

The  fourth  bill  would  temporarily 
suspend  the  duty  suspension  for  Di- 
methyl succlnyl  succinate  [DMSS]. 
DMSS  Is  combined  with  other  chemi- 
cals to  create  red  pigments  for  paints. 
These  pigments  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  automotive  industry  and  to 
their  paint  suppliers. 
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The  fifth  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  N-[2-[(2,6-dicyano-4- 
methylphenyl)azo)-5-(diethylamino) 
phenyl]-methanesulfonamide  and  N-[2- 
[(2,6-dicyano-4-methylphenyl)azo]-5-(di- 
l-propylamino)phenyl]methanesulfona- 
mide  (resolin  red  F3BS  components  I 
and  n).  Both  of  these  components  are 
combined  and  dispersed  to  form  a  red 
dye  used  in  coloring  polyester  fiber. 

The  sixth  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on 
Pentachlorothiophenol  (pentachloro- 
benzenethiol)  which  is  used  by  manu- 
facturers of  rubber-based  products, 
such  as  automobile  tires,  to  break  up 
the  natural  rubber  into  small  particles 
in  the  molding  and  vulcanizing  process. 

The  seventh  and  last  bill  would  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  duty  on  2-(4- 
Aminophenyl)-6-methyl-benzothiazole- 
7-sulfonic  acid,  which  can  also  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Dehydrothio-4-toluidine 
disulfonic  acid.  This  chemical  is  used 
in  making  dyes  and  pigments  for  tex- 
tiles and  paints. 

Mr.  President,  suspending  the  duty 
on  these  chemicals  will  benefit  the 
consumer  by   stabilizing   the   costs   of 

■990231,11     Dimettiyl  succinyl  succinate  (prtwOKl  for  rr  subheaomj  2917 19  «0! 


manufacturing  the  end-use  products. 
Further,  these  suspensions  will  allow 
domestic  producers  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove their  ability  to  compete  inter- 
nationally. There  are  no  known  domes- 
tic producers  of  these  materials.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  consider  these  meas- 
ures expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  PARAMINE  ACID. 

Heading  9902.30.44  of  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  in  the  effective  pe- 
riod column  and  inserting  "12'31'95"'. 

S.  407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  TRDIETHYL  BASE. 

Heading  9902.30.89  of  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  in  the  effective  pe- 
riod column  and  inserting  "12/31/95". 

s.  4oe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  ANTHRAQUINONE. 

Heading  9902.30.17  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  in  the  effective  pe- 
riod column  and  inserting  "ia31'95". 


S.  409 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DIMETHYL  SUCCINYL  SUCCINATE. 

Subchapter  U  of  chapter  99  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


Free      Nc  c>ian|e      No  ch(n|e 


Oimtlw- 
ton  12/ 
31/95- 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  RESOLIN  RED  F3BS  COMPONENTS  I 
ANDD. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


'9902.32  10 


N-l2|2.6-(licyam)-4-ineth)flphenyl)a20l-b-(()ielli)flamiiio)phen>ll-meIhanesultonami()e 
metnanesultonamiite  IproviDed  tor  in  sulitieadmf  3204  1 1  20) 


N-|2-12.6-i)icyano-4-meth|ftpheii|iUa2i))-S-i(ii-l-prDp{rlamino)plieny<l- 


Ftee 


No  ctiante      No  cnange 


On  or  b«- 

tore  12/ 
31/95 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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S.  411 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  PENTACHLOROTHIOPHENOI. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


Free       No  ctianp 


No  chmie  Or  or  be- 
toie  12/ 
31ffli' 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  412 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DUTY  SUSPENSION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  of  the  following 
headings  In  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 
of  the  United  States  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "12/31/90"  and  inserting  "12/31/95": 

(1)  Heading  9902.29.34  (relating  to  6-Amino- 
l-naphthol-3-sulfonic  acid). 

(2)  Heading  9902.29.48  (relating  to  1-Amino- 
2-chloro-4-hydroxy-anthraquinone). 

(3)  Heading    9902.29.78    (relating    to    2-(4- 
Aminopheny  1  )-6-methy  l-benzothiazole-7-8ul  - 
fonic  acid). 

(b)  Effecttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 


date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  RELIQUIDATION.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  upon  proper  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  entry  of  an  article  de- 
scribed in  heading  9902.29.34,  9902.29.48,  or 
9902.29.78  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 
of  the  United  States  that  was  made — 

(1)  after  December  31,  1990,  and 

(2)  before  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquldated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  or  after  the  date  that 
is  15  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  413.  A  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction in  Liberia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


LIBERIAN  RELIEF,  REHABILTTATION.  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  of  last  year  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  violence  in  Libe- 
ria and  calling  on  the  administration 
to  suspend  all  military  assistance  until 
human  rights  had  improved  and  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  international  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  in 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  Liberian 
refugees  in  neighboring  countries. 

Today.  I  am  again  introducing  a  bill 
on  the  Liberian  crisis.  For  over  a  year, 
Liberia  has  been  at  war  with  itself,  cre- 
ating one  of  the  largest  refugee  flows 
per  capita  in  the  world  today. 

The  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
clearly  pushed  aside  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Nonetheless,  I  feel 
we  cannot  ignore  the  urgent  humani- 
tarian needs  of  the  Liberian  people, 
who  have  undergone  a  wrenching  civil 
war.  The   country  is  devastated,   and 
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famine  threatens  unless  continued  food 
supplies  are  made  available.  Clearly 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  assist 
the  people  of  Liberia  as  they  enter  into 
a  post-war  period. 

The  United  States,  as  the  single  larg- 
est donor  of  humanitarian  assistance. 
has  given  generously  but  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  support  the  entire  relief  ef- 
fort alone.  Liberia  requires  a  massive 
infusion  of  resources  to  rehabilitate  its 
decimated  economy  and  restore  its  sta- 
bility. Sadly,  the  crisis  there  has  been 
largely  igrnored  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Liberia  clearly  deserves  priority 
attention  by  the  international  as  well 
as  the  traditional  donors. 

In  order  to  bring  some  greater  under- 
standing to  the  crisis  in  Liberia,  and  to 
inform  the  Congress  on  what  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  assist  the  people  of 
Liberia,  with  whom  we  have  had  such  a 
long,  historic  association,  I  asked  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Affairs  to  report  on  current 
developments  in  Liberia. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  413 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoxLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Liberlan  Re- 
lief, Rehabilitation,  and  Reconstruction  Act 
of  1991". 

SEC.  I.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  aa  a  result  of  a  year-long  civil  war.  a 
general  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  the  dis- 
placement of  up  to  one-half  of  the  country's 
population,  the  destruction  of  significant 
sections  of  the  infrastructure  and  resulting 
economic  collapse,  the  people  of  Liberia  are 
enduring  widespread  acute  pain  and  suffer- 
ing: 

(2)  severe  malnutrition  and  disease  are 
threatening  the  general  population  of  Libe- 
ria; as  many  as  80  percent  of  the  children  re- 
siding In  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia  have 
been  seriously  malnourished: 

(3)  agricultural  lands  have  been  abandoned. 
seeds  and  other  means  for  farmers  to  plant 
and  harvest  crops  have  been  lost,  and  agri- 
cultural markets  have  been  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  violent  civil  war; 

(4)  sanitary  water  supplies  for  the  capital 
city  of  Monrovia  have  been  destroyed,  the 
capital's  two  largest  hospitals  must  be  to- 
tally refurbished,  most  of  the  country's 
health  clinics  and  many  of  the  country's 
schools  have  been  destroyed  or  abandoned; 

(5)  the  fragile  economy  has  been  thor- 
oughly debilitated  by  war;  and 

(6)  because  of  lt«  long  and  special  relation- 
ship with  Liberia,  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  international  commu- 
nity to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
people  of  Liberia  and  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  to  promote  democratic  institutions 
and  the  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  nation. 


SEC.  S.  INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE. 

Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2292-2292p)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"^EC.  4»5L.  UBERIAN  CIVIL  STRIFE  ASSISTANCE. 

•■(81    AUTHORIZATION    OF    ASSISTANCE.— The 

President  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
for  civil  strife  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  gen- 
eral recovery  in  Liberia.  Assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  and  shall  be  provided  on  a 
grant  basis. 

"(b)  USE  OF  Funds.— In  providing  the  as- 
sistance authorized  in  subsection  (a),  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  funding  activities 
which— 

"(1)  maximize  the  use  of  private  voluntary 
agencies  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recov- 
ery projects; 

"(2)  emphasize  emergency  health  projects, 
including  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  primary 
health  care  system  of  Liberia; 

■■(3)  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
schools  and  the  general  education  system, 
including  efforts  to  support  the  teaching  of 
displaced  children;  and 

••(4)  contribute  to  efforts  by  the  Inter- 
national community  to  respond  to  Liberlan 
relief  and  development  needs. 

"(0)  Transfers  and  General  Authori- 
TiEs^(l)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  such  purpose,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
J45,(HIO.(X)0  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  use  in  pro- 
viding assistance  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer 
up  to  J750,(XX)  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  'Operating 
Expanses  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment' account,  which  amount  shall  be 
used  for  management  support  activities  asso- 
ciated with  the  planning,  monitoring,  and 
supervision  of  emergency  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  Liberia. 

"(3)  The  President  Is  granted  the  authority 
to  transfer  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  eectlon  to  the  Development  Fund  for  Af- 
rica for  use  in  supporting  longer-term  reha- 
bilitttion  activities  in  Liberia. 

"(4)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authorities  contained  in  section  491. 

■•(5)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1992.". 
SEC.  «.  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS.- In 

addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
such  purpose,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  State  for 
"Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance" 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  emergency 
relief,  repatriation,  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts for  Liberlan  refugees  who  have  fled 
civil  strife  and,  where  appropriate,  for  sup- 
port of  relief  programs  assisting  local  popu- 
lations in  the  bordering  countries  of  Sierra 
Leoae.  Guinea,  and  Cote  d'lvolre.  which  have 
been  affected  by  the  influx  of  Liberlan  refu- 
gees. 

(b)  AVAiLABiLrry  of  Funds.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  September  30.  1992. 

SEC.  5.  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR  U- 
BERIA. 

(a)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     ASSISTANCE.- The 

President  is  authorized  to  provide  supple- 
mental emergency  food  assistance  for  civil- 
ian Tictlms  of  civil  strife  in  Liberia.  Includ- 
ing additional  emergency  food  assistance 
(primarily  rice,  processed  foods,  and  oils)  for 
the  needs  of  the  affected  and  displaced  civil- 
ian population  of  Liberia   through   title  II 


("Food  fCr  Peace")  programs  and  to  provide 
ocean  and  inland  transport  of  such  food  sup- 
plies. 

(b)  Use  OF  Grants.— In  providing  assist- 
ance autihorized  by  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  United 
States,  international,  and  indigenous  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Transfers  and  General  Authori- 
ties.— 

(1)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— In 
addition  to  the  amounts  otherwise  available 
for  such  purpose,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  $27,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  use  in  providing  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

(2)  Majiagement  support  activities.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  transfer  up  to 
$500,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section,  to  the  "Operating  Expenses 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment" account,  which  amount  shall  be  used 
for  management  support  activities  associ- 
ated with  the  planning,  monitoring,  and  su- 
pervision of  emergency  food  assistance  for 
Liberia. 

(3)  Availability  of  funds.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  September  30.  1992. 

(d)  ADbmoNAL  Funds  for  Humanitarian 
Assistance  for  Liberia.— It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  in  order  to  provide  additional 
resource!  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction programs  for  victims  of  civil 
strife  In  Liberia,  not  less  than  $12,000,000  of 
the  local  currencies  generated  and  available 
under  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (the  "Food  for  Peace"  program)  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1991  should  be  made  available 
for  disaster  assistance  purposes  authorized 
by  section  495L(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  19B1.  as  added  by  this  Act.  Such  funds 
should  be  available  for  general  relief,  reha- 
bilitation, and  reconstruction  purposes  and 
may  include  the  provision  or  transport  of 
emergency  food  assistance.  Such  assistance 
should  be  administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

SEC.  S.  GKNERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  NOKAPPHCABILFTY    OF    PROVISION.— The 

assistance  authorized  for  Liberia  by  this  Act 
may  be  provided  without  regard  to  section 
518  of  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Fi- 
nancing, and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1990  (Public  Law  101-167),  section 
620(q)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2370(q))  (the  so-called  Brooke-Alex- 
ander anendment),  or  any  similar  provision 
of  the  law  relating  to  foreign  assistance  re- 
paymente. 

(b)  Regular  Assistance  Programs  to  be 
Maintaihed.- Relief  and  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance provided  for  Liberia  under  this  Act, 
or  any  aimendment  made  by  this  Act,  is  in 
addition  to  the  regularly  programmed  assist- 
ance for  that  country  for  fiscal  year  1991 
under  chapter  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1>61  (relating  to  development  assist- 
ance) and  titles  1,  n,  and  ID  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Tr».de  Development  Assistance  Act  of 
1945  (relating  to  food  assistance). 

Liberia;  Relief  and  Reconstruction 
summart  of  findings  and  recommenda'hons 
Liberia 
Nearly  half  of  Liberia's  population  are  now 
refugees  or  displaced  persons  from  their 
homes  and  lands.  Over  1.2  million  have  fled 
from  the  civil  conflict  and  are  in  urgent  need 
of  assistiance.   Although   the  United   States 
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has  led  the  way.  contributing-  S127.2  million 
to  date,  much  more  needs  to  be  done — and 
greater  support  sought  from  other  inter- 
national donors  (who  have  contributed  only 
$44.1  million  thus  far). 

By  all  estimates,  an  equal  amount  of  emer- 
gency relief  assistance  will  be  required  over 
the  coming  year,  i>articularly  sustained  food 
shipments.  The  agricultural  sector  of  Libe- 
ria's economy  has  been  totally  disrupted  by 
the  conflict  in  the  countryside,  and  with  a 
severe  shortage  of  seeds,  an  entire  crop-cycle 
will  likely  be  missed,  leaving  Liberians  to- 
tally dependent  upon  outside  food  support, 
particularly  rice,  their  staple  product.  The 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  increase 
P.L.  480  Food  for  Peace  shipments  in  the 
coming  year. 

Although  longer-term  assistance  needs  are 
still  to  be  determined,  the  Congress  should 
enact  legislation,  such  as  "The  Liberian  Re- 
lief, Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  Act 
of  1991"  to  give  more  adequate  authority, 
and  greater  urgency,  to  U.S.  programs  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  United  Nations  should  appoint  a  re- 
gional coordinator  for  the  Liberian  relief  ef- 
fort, who  has  both  the  stature  as  an  inter- 
national diplomat  as  well  as  experience  in 
International  relief  operation.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  greater  coordination  of 
international  assistance  within  Liberia  as 
well  as  in  the  neighboring  countries  im- 
pacted by  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees. 

To  support  the  return  of  a  democratically 
elected  government  in  Liberia,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  support  regional  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  ceasefire  and  to  implement 
a  plan  for  the  return  of  civilian  control  and 
the  preparation  for  internationally  super- 
vised elections.  These  efforts  at  political  re- 
form cannot  be  accomplished,  however,  with-"* 
out  economic  assistance  to  rebuild  the  social 
and  productive  Infrastructure  of  war-torn  Li- 
beria. 

While  efforts  to  restore  stability  are  under 
way,  the  U.S.  Attorney  CJeneral  should  exer- 
cise his  new  authority,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1990,  to  grant  tem- 
porary haven  ("temporary  protected  status") 
to  Liberians  now  in  the  United  States. 

LIBERIA  TODAY 
The  War 

Civil  war  erupted  in  Liberia  on  December 
24,  1989  when  a  small  group  of  insurgents  led 
by  Charles  Taylor  crossed  the  border  from 
the  Cote  d'lvoire  and  seized  government  in- 
stallations and  villages  in  Nimba  County. 
Attempts  by  the  Liberism  armed  forces  to 
oust  them  were  initially  successful,  but  after 
months  of  fighting  the  rebel  forces  gained 
control  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Libe- 
rian army  conducted  an  extremely  brutal 
counterinsurgency  operation  in  the  area,  de- 
stroying villages  and  exterminating  mem- 
bers of  rival  ethnic  groups. 

The  atrocities  committed  by  the  Liberian 
armed  forces  prompted  many  villagers  to 
align  themselves  with  the  rebels.  Among  the 
recruits  were  orphaned  children  from  Nimba 
County,  who  themselves  became  guerrilla 
fighters.  The  rebel  forces  resorted  to  bloody 
retaliation  against  members  of  the  Krahn 
tribe  as  revenge  for  abuses  committed  by  the 
later  President  Samual  K.  Doe's  own  people 
during  a  coup  attempt  in  1985  and  In  the 
early  months  of  1990.  The  insurgency  rapidly 
deteriorated  into  tirbal  warfare.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  13,000  people  were 
killed  In  the  fighting.' 


As  the  rebel  force  increased  in  size,  its 
leadership  splintered  into  two  factions:  the 
National  Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia  {NPFD 
headed  by  Charles  Taylor  and  the  Independ- 
ent National  Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia 
(INPFL)  led  by  Prince  Johnson.  These  forces 
were  opposed  by  remnants  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Liberia  (AFL). 

In  early  September  1990,  President  Samuel 
K.  Doe  was  captured  in  the  port  of  Liberia 
and  tortured  to  death  by  Prince  Johnson's 
men.  After  his  execution,  the  AFL  fought 
desperately  in  the  streets  of  Monrovia  in  an 
effort  to  cling  to  power.  They  burned  and  de- 
stroyed parts  of  the  city. 

A  five-nation  military  force  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Conununity  of  West  Africa  (EXJOWAS) 
comprised  of  troops  from  Nigeria,  Sierra 
Leone,  The  Gambia,  and  Ghana  has  been  in 
Liberia  since  late  summer.  While  purport- 
edly a  peacekeeping  contingent,  soldiers 
from  this  force  known  as  the  Ek:onomic  Com- 
munity Monitoring  Group  (ECOMOG)  have 
mortared  some  civilian  areas  of  Monrovia 
and  its  suburbs,  and  bombed  the  port  of  Bu- 
chanan. They  are  reputed  to  have  committed 
other  abuses  against  civilians,  such  as 
looting  and  pillaging.2  Nonetheless. 
ECOMOG  has  played  a  valuable  role  In  re- 
storing stability  to  the  country  through  the 
maintenance  of  the  cease-fire  which  became 
effective  on  November  27,  1990. 

Recently  an  Interim  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  (IGNU)  headed  by  Amos  Sawyer 
was  installed  in  Monrovia,  the  capital  city. 
Backed  by  ECOMOG,  the  interim  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  impose  security  and 
revitalize  the  economy.  Charles  Taylor  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  interim  government, 
but  Prince  Johnson  gave  it  his  strong  sup- 
port. 

On  January  19,  1991,  the  two  rebel  leaders 
reached  a  settlement  that  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  formation  of  a  government  of 
national  unity.  However,  Johnson  has  jeop- 
ardized the  interim  government  by  demand- 
ing the  resignation  of  Amos  Sawyer.  Given 
the  unpredictable  nature  of  both  Johnson 
and  Taylor,  the  future  of  this  accord  is  very 
much  in  doubt. 

Refugees 

Civil  strife  in  Liberia  has  resulted  in  the 
largest  per  capita  displacement  of  refugees 
of  any  country  In  the  world  today.  More  than 
1.28  million  persons  (out  of  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  2.5  million)  have  been  displaced 
from  their  homes;  as  many  as  730,000  fled  to 
other  West  Afrtcan  countries,  while  the  num- 
ber of  internally  displaced  persons  requiring 
assistance  is  estimated  at  1.2  million. 

Relief  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  secu- 
rity situation  until  late  December.  The  at- 
mosphere continues  to  Improve,  however,  as 
the  ceasefire  holds.  The  increasing  numbers 
of  Liberians  who  have  gravitated  to  Monro- 
via seeking  safety,  food  and  shelter  have 
placed  extraordinary  strains  on  existing  re- 
lief capabilities.  The  international  donors 
are  currently  examining  ways  to  deal  with 
the  influx  of  newly  arrived  Liberians. 

Liberians  have  formed  voluntary  relief 
groups  in  the  U.S.  and  in  their  native  coun- 
try, which  have  been  very  active  in  humani- 
tarian activities.  For  example,  representa- 
tives of  the  Washington-based  Liberian  Coa- 
lition for  Relief,  Resettlement  and  Recon- 
struction (LICORE)  recently  completed  a 
visit  to  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  to  provide 
medical,  dental  and  social  services  to  refu- 
gees. Two  additional  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies (Oxfam  and  Lutheran  World  Federation) 
arrived  in  Liberia  on  January  11  to  assess 


the  situation  for  future  humanitarian  assiBtr^  - 
ance. 

Nonetheless,  relief  supplies  remain  in  short 
supply,  and  logistical  problems  are  perva- 
sive. It  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  supply 
internally  displaced  Liberians  behind  the 
lines.  The  rice  stockpiles  in  the  capital  are 
seriously  depleted,  and  food  shipments  are 
erratic  at  best.  Much  more  international  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  provide  urgently  needed 
food,  shelter,  transportation  and  medical 
care.  A  massive  support  effort  will  be  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  economy  and  to  rees- 
tablish security. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  Liberian  refugee  sit- 
uation is  that  there  are  no  refugee  camps 
outside  its  borders.  Many  refugees  are  being 
helped  by  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring 
countries  who  themselves  are  living  in  im- 
poverished conditions.  These  villagers  were 
the  sole  source  of  help  for  Liberian  refugees 
until  relief  supplies  finally  started  to  arrive 
months  later.  Since  these  foodstuff^  are  dis- 
tributed only  to  the  refugees,  those  who  pro- 
vided help  earlier  in  the  hope  of  being  com- 
pensated, are  now  themselves  in  dire  need. 

While  the  problem  is  equally  acute  in  Si- 
erra Leone  and  the  Cote  d'lvoire,  a  recent 
UNDRO  appeal  to  replenish  the  food  supplies 
of  villagers  in  Guinea  has  been  largely  ig- 
nored. The  international  community  should 
provide  compensatory  food  assistance  to  all 
three  countries. 

[Note:  The  Liberian  Relief,  Rehabilitotlon 
and  Reconstruction  Act  was  prepared  in 
close  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Refugees.  The  Subcommittee  thanks  Mr. 
Hiram  Ruiz  of  the  Committee  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  Liberian  people.  This 
bill  will  provide  for  a  generous  and  com- 
prehensive U.S.  government  response  to  Li- 
beria's immediate  and  longer-term  relief  and 
recovery  needs.]* 


■  Onice  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance.  U.S.  Agen- 
cy for  Intematlonal  Development.  December  1990. 


'Newi  from  Africa  Watch.  October  26.  1990. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  414.  A  bill  tx)  provide  access  to 
check  cashincr;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  415.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to 
basic  banking  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

GOVERNMENT  CHECK  CASHING  ACT  AND  THE 
BASIC  BANKING  SERVICES  ACCESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  reintroduce  two  bills  which 
would  provide  Government  check  cash- 
ing and  basic  banking  services  to  the 
general  public. 

These  proposals  are  extremely  impor- 
tant and  very  timely. 

The  Treasury  Department's  sweeping 
plans  for  overhauling  the  banking  sys- 
tem completely  ignore  the  need  to  pro- 
vide affordable  banking  services  to 
low-income  and  elderly  Americans. 

In  fact,  I  think  much  of  Treasury's 
proposals  spell  disaster  for  average 
consumers. 

In  an  effort  to  shore  up  the  ailing 
banking  industry.  Treasury  wants  to 
let  banks  get  into  even  more  risky 
business  ventures  and  let  big  banks 
gobble  up  smaller  ones. 

Talk  about  convoluted  logic. 

The  Treasury  Department  says: 

"Let  banks  sell  mutual  funds." 

"Let  them  imderwrite  corporate  se- 
curities, sell  insurance,  and  open 
branches  nationwide." 
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Mr.  President,  granting  banks  addi- 
tional risky  powers  and  encouraging 
even  greater  financial  concentration  in 
a  highly  stressed  industry  is  a  blue- 
print for  disaster. 

If  the  banking  system  ruptures,  tax- 
payers will  be  faced  with  a  bailout  that 
will  make  the  savings  and  loan  crisis 
look  like  a  picnic. 

Even  if  the  system  holds  together. 
Treasury's  proposals  will  no  doubt  re- 
sult in  the  closure  of  many  neighbor- 
hood banks  and  further  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  basic  banking  services  for 
many  Americans.  Fees  for  regular 
banking  services  and  products  will  go 
up,  not  down,  and  be  put  out  of  reach 
for  more  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reintroducing  my 
bills  on  Government  check  cashing  and 
basic  banking  today  because  they  abso- 
lutely belong  in  any  debate  involving 
banking  reform. 

For  too  long,  the  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  have  been  playing  a  stall 
game  on  these  issues. 

Last  year,  the  financial  community 
marshaled  its  forces  to  tip  the  scales 
against  a  modest  compromise  I  offered 
dealing  solely  with  Government  check 
cashing. 

Even  though  we  lost  that  one,  albeit 
by  a  narrow  margin,  I  believe  we  are  in 
a  good  position  to  pass  even  stronger 
measures  this  year. 

The  need  is  definitely  there. 

Today's  financial  market  offers  a 
wide  array  of  customer  services  but 
they've  become  a  luxury  many  Ameri- 
cans simply  can't  afford.  Large  deposit 
requirements  and  huge  transaction  fees 
have  made  banking  accounts  far  too 
expensive  for  many  families.  According 
to  GAO.  one  in  five  families  has  no  re- 
lationship with  a  bank. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  many  low-in- 
come and  elderly  persons  cannot  even 
find  financial  institutions  to  cash  their 
Social  Security  and  welfare  checks. 
Many  of  these  institutions  simply 
refuse  to  cash  such  checks  for 
noncustomers  at  any  price. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons.  9 
out  of  10  financial  institutions  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  refuse  to  cash  Govern- 
ment checks  for  nonaccount  holders. 

Many  individuals  have  no  choice  but 
to  cash  Government  benefit  checks  at 
outlets  charging  exorbitant  fees.  It's  a 
disgrace.  And  the  problem  could  wors- 
en, especially  in  light  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  push  for  expanded  powers 
and  interstate  banking. 

Let's  listen  to  the  concerns  of  low-in- 
come and  elderly  Americans  who  have 
been  driven  from  the  banking  system. 

Let's  increase  citizen  access  to  finan- 
cial Institutions.  Let's  jpass  basic  bank- 
ing and  Government  check  cashing  leg- 
islation once  and  for  all.» 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 


DURENBERGER,   Mr.    RiEGLE,   Mr. 

BOREN,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,    Mr.   HEINZ,    Mr.    McCain. 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,     Mr.     Lautenberg,     Mr. 
LEVIN,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Lieberman,     Mr.     Dodd,     Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.   RUDMAN,   Mr.   SHELBY,  Mr. 
Helms,    Mr.    Lugar,    and    Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  tax  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RESEARCH  A.ND  EXPERIMENTAL  TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  S.  416,  a  bill  to  make 
the  R&E  tax  credit — a  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  America's  competiti%'eness 
strategy — permanent. 

The  R&E  tax  credit  was  originally 
enacted  in  1981  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  increase  private  spending  on  re- 
search. In  fact,  when  the  credit  was  en- 
acted in  1981,  it  was  a  25  percent  credit 
on  the  increment  of  current  R&E  over 
the  prior  three  years  of  spending.  Thus, 
the  full  value  of  the  credit  was  consid- 
erably less  than  the  26-percent  statu- 
tory rate.  Nonetheless,  in  1986,  when 
the  credit  was  revised  to  cut  back  on 
the  types  of  activities  that  could  be 
considered  eligible  for  the  credit,  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  20  percent.  This 
cut-back  represented  a  20  percent  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  incentive  ex- 
tended to  companies  contributing  to 
this  important  goal.  Moreover,  the  pas- 
safe  of  the  100  percent  deduction  dis- 
allowance— denying  taxpayers  the  abil- 
ity to  deduct,  under  section  174  their 
credit  benefits — reduced  the  credit's  ef- 
fective rate  of  13.2  percent. 

In  1989,  however,  new  legislation  was 
passed  establishing  a  historical  fixed 
base  over  which  a  taxpayer's  yearly  re- 
search expenditures  are  entitled  to 
credit  benefits.  By  making  the  base  for 
qualified  R&E  spending  independent  of 
the  firm's  current  R&E  decision,  this 
new  structure  dramatically  increased 
the  incentive  effect  of  the  tax  credit. 
The  credit  rate  remained  at  20  percent. 
This  legislation  was  a  step  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  low  private  in- 
vestment by  American  companies.  It 
did  not,  however,  completely  solve  the 
problem,  for  once  again  the  R&E  tax 
credit  expires,  this  time  at  the  end  of 
1991.  It  is  time  we  make  the  tax  credit 
permanent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cluded that  the  R&E  tax  credit  stimu- 
lated approximately  $2.5  billion  in  re- 
search spending  between  1981  and  1985. 
Under  the  current  legislation,  the  esti- 
mates for  R&E  spending  over  the  pe- 
riod 1991-95  are  even  more  encouraging. 
Economists  Martin  Baily  and  Robert 
Lawrence  estimate  that  during  this  pe- 


riod  private   companies   will   increase 
their  E&E  spending  between  518  billion  . 
and  $$1.5  billion  given  the  new  credit 
structnire. 

No  matter  how  encouraging  these  fig- 
ures may  be,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
complacent  with  America's  research 
spending.  We  must  enact  the  most  effi- 
cient credit  possible  to  ensure  that  the 
Unitei  States  retains  its  position  at 
the  forefront  of  high  technology,  re- 
search, and  development.  The  full  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  improvements  will 
never  be  realized  until  industry  can 
rely  on  a  permanent  R&E  tax  credit 
being  In  place. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  tax  credit  in 
increasing  spending  on  research  has 
been  documented  in  several  studies. 
For  example,  economists  Martin  Baily 
and  Robert  Lawrence  concluded  after 
an  extensive  1985  study  that  R&E  in- 
creased by  more  than  7  percent  from 
normal  expectations  because  of  the  tax 
credit  then  in  place.  In  1987,  after  an- 
other comprehensive  study,  the  econo- 
mists concluded  that  the  ratio  of  R&E 
spending  to  output  more  than  doubled 
during  the  years  the  tax  credit  was  in 
effect  as  compared  to  the  years  prior  to 
the  enactment. 

The  economists  also  examined  the  ef- 
fect of  the  tax  credit  on  a  firm's  incen- 
tive to  invest  in  research.  Baily  and 
Lawrence  anticipate  that  should  the 
current  tax  credit  be  made  permanent, 
the  incentive  to  conduct  research 
would  be  between  12  and  13.5  percent, 
nearly  double  the  incentive  in  place 
during  1981-85,  and  nearly  quadruple 
the  incentive  in  place  in  1989. 

There  has  been  an  indication,  how- 
ever, that  many  firms  have  not  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  tax  credit  due  to 
the  uncertainty  of  whether  the  R&E 
tax  credit  would  be  extended.  During 
1988  and  1989,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
leveling  off  of  R&E  spending  from  ex- 
pectations. This  stagnation  may  in 
part  he  attributed  to  the  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  frequent  short-term  ex- 
tensions to  the  tax  credit.  Therefore, 
to  prevent  this  uncertainty,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation. 

There  are  a  variety  of  benefits  to 
making  the  R&E  tax  credit  permanent. 
Since  the  private  sector  performs  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  research,  the 
Federal  Government  can  most  effec- 
tively increase  spending  on  research  by 
encouraging  the  private  sector  with  a 
tax  credit.  Economists  Martin  Baily 
and  Robert  Lawrence  suggest  that  for 
each  1  percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
R&E,  a  company  will  likely  increase 
its  spending  on  research  between  0.2 
and  1  percent.  Moreover,  any  new  inno- 
vation will  be  a  benefit  to  the  specific 
firm  which  developed  the  improvement 
as  well  as  to  the  entire  industry. 

Remember,  the  goal  of  the  R&E  tax 
credit  is  to  encourage  a  firm  to  invest 
in  research  at  a  higher  level  than  it 
would  without  the  credit.  Importantly, 
many      foreign      nations,       including 
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France,  West  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Great  Britain,  spend  more  to  promote 
R&E.  relative  to  gross  national  prod- 
uct, than  does  the  United  States.  More- 
over, while  many  private  Japanese 
firms  have  recently  increased  their 
R&E  spending,  R&E  spending  by  a  wide 
variety  of  American  companies  re- 
mains stagnant. 

President  Bush  argued  in  his  1991 
budget  message  that  "Investment  in 
research  and  development  is  a  top  pri- 
ority for  an  Administration  that  be- 
lieves in  investing  in  the  future." 
Clearly,  then,  a  greater  investment  in 
research  is  needed  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  competitive  in  this 
increasingly  global  marketplace. 

The  1989  R&E  legislation  was  a  solid 
step  towards  the  achievement  of  this 
goal.  Nevertheless,  the  goal,  although 
within  jDur  reach,  will  not  be  attained 
until  companies  are  able  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  the  current  legislation.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  to  make  efficient 
use  of  the  R&E  tax  credit,  companies 
require  the  certainty  found  only  in  a 
permanent  tax  credit. 

Essentially,  the  passage  of  this  bill  is 
merely  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
want  our  businesses  to  remain  com- 
petitive. If  companies  know  that  the 
current  R&E  tax  credit  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  future,  it  will  enable  them 
to  effectively  plan  for  the  future.  The 
development  of  new  products  and  tech- 
nologies are  essential  to  our  continued 
economic  growth.  We  should,  therefore, 
encourage  firms  to  take  the  risk  nec- 
essary to  develop  such  innovations  by 
making  effective  use  of  the  R&E  tax 
credit.  Again,  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  credit  will  occur  only  when  busi- 
nesses know  that  this  credit  will  be  in 
placed  tomorrow. 

The  revenue  cost  of  the  bill  as  a 
whole  is  minimal  compared  to  the 
long-run  benefits  to  the  American  in- 
dustry in  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     1.     RESEARCH     AND     EXPERIMENTAL 
CREDIT  MADE  PERMANENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (h)  (relating  to  termination  of  the 
credit). 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
28(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (D). 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1991.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  for  9 
years.  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  stood  on  the  floors  of  both  Houses 
urging  that  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation [R&E]   tax  credit  be  made 
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permanent.  For  9  years,  members  of 
Congress  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  endorsed  provisions  to  make  the 
R&E  credit  permanent;  for  years,  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
supported  permanent  R&E  credit  bills. 
For  years,  successive  administrations 
have  backed  a  permanent  R&E  credit. 
In  fact,  in  last  week's  State  of  the 
Union  message.  President  Bush  asked 
us  again  to  make  the  R&E  tax  credit 
permanent.  For  years,  we  have  enacted 
only  short-term  extensions. 

Our  lack  of  action  has  begun  to  take 
its  toll.  Recent  forecasts  by  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  indicate  that  R&E 
spending  has  begun  to  decrease. 
Battelle  predicts  that  real  R&E  spend- 
ing next  year  will  rise  only  1  percent — 
one  quarter  of  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease during  the  last  decade.  In  the 
face  of  our  overall  national  economic 
situation.  U.S.  companies  need  an  in- 
centive to  spend  now  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  future. 

Along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  stand  before  you  today  to 
give  the  Senate  another  chance  to 
practice  what  we  preach  and  to  be  sure 
our  actions  speak  louder  than  our 
words.  I  am  introducing  S.  416,  a  bill  to 
make  the  R&E  tax  credit  permanent. 

The  R&E  tax  credit  was  established 
in  1981  as  a  26-percent  incremental 
credit  extending  through  1985.  In  1986. 
the  credit  was  extended  for  2  years,  but 
the  rate  was  cut  from  25  to  20  percent. 
In  1988,  the  credit  was  again  extended 
for  1  year.  Again  in  1989,  Congress  ex- 
tended the  credit  for  1  year  at  a  9- 
month  value,  but  made  changes  that 
increased  the  incentive  effect  and  in- 
vestment value  for  established  as  well 
as  start-up  companies.  In  the  1990 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  the  credit 
was  extended  again  for  15  months. 

Making  the  R&E  tax  credit  perma- 
nent is  one  of  the  most  significant 
steps  the  102nd  Congress  can  take  to 
increase  American  innovation  and 
competitiveness.  Since  the  R&E  tax 
credit  was  first  established,  studies 
have  shown  that  it  stimulates  new 
R&E.  Martin  Bailey  and  Robert  Law- 
rence, of  the  Brookings  Institution,  es- 
timate that  due  to  the  R&E  tax  credit, 
there  was  a  7-percent  increase  in  re- 
search and  experimentation  from  1981- 
85.  In  a  subsequent  report,  they 
conservately  estimate  that,  based  on 
the  R&E  tax  credit  structure  changes 
made  in  1989.  R&E  spending  from  1991- 
95  could  increase  by  X25.7  billion. 

Corporate  research  managers,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  able  to  tap  the  ful> 
incentive  effect  of  the  credit.  Because 
the  credit  is  only  extended  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time,  research  managers  have 
not  been  able  to  count  on  the  credit's 
continued  experience  when  they  plan 
their  long-term  investments  in  R&E. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  greatly  en- 
hance the  potential  of  U.S.  companies, 
both  large  and  small,  to  perform  more 
research  and  development  by  making 


the  R&E  tax  credit  permanent  this 
year. 

With  this  bill,  we  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  basic  research 
credit  a  permanent  part  of  our  tax 
structure.  The  basic  research  credit  fa- 
cilitates the  commercialization  and 
marketing  of  new  ideas  by  encouraging 
corporate/academic  collaboration. 

Under  the  basic  research  credit,  compa- 
nies receive  a  20  percent  tax  credit  for 
grants,  contributions,  and  contract 
payments  (above  a  certain  fixed  base 
amount)  that  are  made  for  basic  re- 
search and  that  are  paid  to  colleges, 
universities,  and  nonprofit  research  In- 
stitutes. 

So  much  of  what  we  take  for  granted 
depends  on  the  ability  of  America's 
science  community  to  develop  new 
ideas  which  can  be  incorporated  into 
products  and  services.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  do  our  part.  It  is  time  to  stop  talk- 
ing and  start  acting.  It  is  time  to  make 
the  R&E  tax  credit  permanent.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  417.  A  bill  to  establish  energy  con- 
servation and  clean  energy  require- 
ments for  Federal  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

FEDERAL  energy  MANAGEMENT  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  areas  of  energy  efficiency  and  pol- 
lution prevention,  this  Nation  has  a 
great  need  to  put  its  house  in  order. 
Our  dependence  on  foreign  imports  to 
meet  our  voracious  energy  appetite  has 
wreaked  havoc  with  our  lives  and  the 
sheer  bulk  of  our  energy  use  has  placed 
great  burdens  on  our  fra^le  environ- 
ment. Therefore,  today  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  the  Federal  Energy  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1991.  This  act  will  begin 
the  process  of  reducing  our  country's 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  major  portions  of  this  act 
have  been  included  in  the  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act  of  1991,  introduced  by 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator 
WiRTH,  from  Colorado. 

The  volatile  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  underscores  the  continued  vulner- 
ability our  Nation  faces  in  powering 
our  massive  economic  engine  with  im- 
ported oil — our  energy  trade  deficit 
looms  ever-larger;  we  are  subject  to 
price  and  supply  disruptions  outside  of 
our  control;  and  our  international  com- 
petitiveness in  new  energy  technology 
is  in  jeopardy.  Add  to  this  the  continu- 
ing struggle  we  are  waging  with  our  en- 
vironment, and  you  have  a  situation 
crying  out  for  a  solution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  solution  is  available  if  we  have 
the  will  to  implement  it.  We  must 
make  conservation,  energy  efficiency, 
and  alternative  clean  energy  tech- 
nology the  cornerstones  of  our  national 
strategy  if  we  are  to  successfully  ad- 
dress our  growing  economic,  energy 
supply,  and  environmental  problems. 
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The  last  10  years  have  seen  an  80  per- 
cent decrease  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergry'B  funding  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  renewable  energry  sources  and 
energy  conservation,  at  a  time  when 
oil  imports  have  increased  dramati- 
cally, reversing  a  downward  trend  in 
the  early  part  of  the  decade.  This 
record  is  appalling.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  consumer  of  en- 
ergy in  this  country,  spending  some  $4 
billion  to  power  Federal  facilities  in 
the  United  States  each  year,  and  it 
ought  to  take  the  initiative.  It  should 
be  pursuing,  right  now,  a  forward-look- 
ing energy  policy  geared  toward  the 
early  commercialization  of  clean  and 
efficient  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
using  our  energy-gruzzling  Federal  fa- 
cilities as  a  proving  ground.  Instead, 
there  has  been  a  declining  trickle  of 
Federal  support  for  basic  research  in 
renewable  and  alternative  clean  en- 
ergy, and  a  lack  of  resolve  to  follow 
through  with  the  funds  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  final  boost  toward  commer- 
cialization. 

I*romi8ing  technologies  now  exist 
which  would  reduce  Americas  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  while  offering 
tremendous  environmental  benefits. 
Major  research  advances  have  occurred 
in  fuel  cells,  photovoltaic  cells,  solar 
thermal  systems,  and  geothermal, 
wind,  and  biomass  systems.  Most  of 
these  technologies  are  pollution-free 
and  compare  favorably  with  traditional 
energy  sources  when  the  very  real  envi- 
ronmental costs  of  the  latter  sources 
are  factored  in.  For  example,  fuel  cells 
produce  virtually  pollution-free  energy 
without  combustion,  achieving  overall 
efficiencies  which  can  exceed  80  per- 
cent, when  cogenerated  heat  is  recap- 
tured. In  contrast,  traditional  power 
generating  sources  have  efficiencies  in 
the  neighborhood  of  30  percent.  Yet, 
fuel  cell  manufacturers  and  other  inno- 
vative energy  industries  are  struggling 
In  this  country  because  they  lack  the 
Federal  support  that  prudent  energy 
policy  would  dictate. 

Even  as  they  struggle  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  alternative  energy  indus- 
tries form  the  basis  of  aggressive  en- 
ergy stategies  in  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, countries  whose  economies  are 
world  models  for  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. It  is  no  accident  that  both  of 
these  countries  have  ambitious  energy 
conservation  programs  and  are  right 
now  making  massive  investments  in  al- 
ternative energy  technology.  Japan 
plans  to  satisfy  up  to  15  percent  of  its 
electric  power  requirements  from  fuel 
cell  technology  by  the  year  2000.  To 
that  end.  it  is  actively  pursuing  alli- 
ances with  United  States  companies  to 
capitalize  on  technological  develop- 
ments which  our  country  pioneered. 
Japan  and  West  Germany  are  both  en- 
thusiastically embracing  solar  energy, 
and  each  has  made  major  investments 
in  American  solar  concerns. 


It  is  a  time  to  seek  out  new  ways  to 
meet  our  energy  requirements  which 
are  more  efficient  and  less  harmful  to 
the  environment.  This  legislation 
takes  very  important  steps  forward  to 
address  this  situation. 

First,  section  4  of  the  legislation 
amends  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
adopt  cost-effective  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  at  federally  owned  or 
leased  facilities.  It  provides  a  specific 
procedure  for  Federal  facility  man- 
agers to  use  to  enter  into  shared  sav- 
ings, energy  conservation  contracts. 

In  the  short-term,  simple  conserva- 
tion measures  hold  great  promise  for 
improving  our  energy  and  environ- 
mental picture,  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle effort.  And  this  is  the  area  which  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  Federal 
leadership.  In  the  wake  of  Iraq's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  President  Bush  identi- 
fied energy  conservation,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  memory,  as  an  important 
step  to  address  potential  oil  supply 
shortfalls.  It  should  not  take  an  act  of 
blatant  aggression  in  the  international 
arena  to  elicit  support  from  the  admin- 
istration for  energy  conservation.  Com- 
mon sense  ought  to  suffice.  The  truth 
is  that  energy  conservation  require- 
ments for  Federal  facilities  have  been 
on  the  books  for  several  years  now,  and 
they  have  been  largely  ignored. 

Our  Government  has  failed  to  imple- 
ment conservation  measures  in  its  fa- 
cilities which  would  ultimately  save 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in  en- 
ergy savings.  The  Department  of  En- 
ergy has  admitted  that  just  reducing 
Federal  lighting  energy  needs  by  25 
percent  would  save  taxpayers  up  to  $930 
million  per  year.  This  is  not  a  pipe 
dream,  Mr.  President — savings  of  this 
magnitude  are  easily  achievable  today, 
with  new  compact  fluorescent  bulbs 
that  use  about  one-quarter  as  much  en- 
ergy as  typical  incandescent  bulbs  and 
can  be  installed  in  existing  fixtures.  In 
addition,  various  conservation  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  electric  utilities 
boast  large  payoffs  and  are  literally 
available  for  the  asking,  because  they 
would  involve  no  up-front  costs,  but 
would  instead  provide  utilities  a  share 
of  the  savings.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  slow  to  imple- 
ment these  and  other  beneficial  pro- 
grams. 

Not  only  must  energy  conservation 
and  efficiency  be  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Nation's  energy  policy  but  they  are  an 
integral  ipart  of  the  solutions  to  our 
Nations  clean  air  problems — acid  rain, 
smog,  air  toxics. 

The  solutions  to  acid  rain  and  smog 
are  intrinsically  tied  to  the  demand, 
supply,  and  consumption  of  energy.  As 
a  result,  the  line  between  energy  and 
environmental  policy  has  become 
blurred. 

The  demand  for  and  generation  of 
electricity  from  traditional  fuel 
sources  is  at  the  heart  of  not  only  the 
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acid  rain  problem,  but  also  global 
warming.  As  the  largest  single 
consumer  of  electricity,  the  Federal 
Government  is  part  of  the  problem. 
This  legislation  takes  steps  to  reduce 
the  contribution  of  the  Government  to 
acid  rain  as  well  as  to  overall  carbon 
dioxide  emissions. 

Energy  conservation  is,  quite  simply, 
the  most  effective,  cost-efficient,  and 
natural  resource  protective  technology 
available  to  prevent  acid  rain.  Con- 
servation reduces  electric  demand.  Re- 
duced electric  demand  leads  directly  to 
reduced  electric  generation.  It  saves 
money,  reduces  our  dependence  on  fos- 
sil fuel  and  foreign  sources,  and  pro- 
tects tihe  environment.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. 

In  the  Clean  Air  Act  we  have  re- 
quired private  industries  to  reduce 
emissions.  But  instead  of  playing  a 
leaderahip  role,  the  Government  is  re- 
maining part  of  the  problem  of  acid 
rain  and  global  warming.  This  legisla- 
tion directs  the  government  to  do  its 
part  by  practicing  electric  energy  con- 
servation. 

Section  4  may  require  some  upfront 
investment  to  implement.  But  overall, 
it  is  a  big  money-saver.  A  25  percent  re- 
duction in  Federal  energy  consumption 
can  sdve  the  taxpayers  $1  billion  a 
year. 

The  shared  savings  provisions  in  the 
bill — discussed  below — can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  initial  investments. 

The  legislation  only  requires  Federal 
agencies  to  adopt  conservation  meas- 
ures that  are  cost  effective.  It  requires 
each  Federal  agency  to  install  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  improve- 
ments that  have  a  pay-back  time  of  10 
years  or  less. 

Section  4  directs  Federal  agencies  to 
use  the  cost-effectiveness  formula  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology.  This  for- 
mula allows  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  incorporate  environmental 

externalities  in  its  life-cycle  cost 
methodology.  The  study  required  in 
section  7  of  the  legislation  will  deter- 
mine specific  values  to  be  assigned  to 
environmental  externalities.  The  de- 
termination of  these  values  is  an  im- 
portant step  that  is  already  being  im- 
plemented by  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission  and  is  under 
consideration  in  other  states.  Further, 
the  incorporation  of  environmental 
externalities  is  a  high  priority  of  the 
conservation  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Conmiissioners.  The  best  incentive 
for  true  efficiency  in  the  energy  sector 
is  an  honest  accounting  of  all  costs  as- 
sociated with  energy  generation.  De- 
termiMng  the  value  of  environmental 
externalities  provides  the  market  with 
the  information  it  requires  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  in  the  most  efficient 
manner. 

The  problem  is  that  too  many  per- 
ceive these  technologies  as  still  being 
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in  the  Idea  stage  with  little  application 
in  the  real  world.  We  are  continually 
told  that  these  technologrles  are 
unproven.  prohibitively  expensive,  and, 
if  they're  ever  going  to  be  available, 
it's  in  the  far,  distant  future.  But  the 
truth  is  that  we  are  much  further 
along.  A  recent  DOE  initiative  focused 
on  energy  conservation  in  Federal  and 
commercial  buildings,  solar  energy, 
and  similar  energy  saving  innovations. 
DOE  projects  that,  with  an  investment 
of  $336  million  over  5  years,  the  poten- 
tial total  payback  for  the  country  is 
$32  billion  over  20  years.  That  rep- 
resents a  savings  of  some  $100  for  every 
$1  of  investment. 

The  DOE  initiative  also  indicates 
that  it  will  assist  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  developing  innovative  financing 
options  that  would  minimize  the  need 
for  upfront  Federal  investments.  Sec- 
tion 4  establishes  a  specific  statutory 
framework  for  procurement  officials  in 
all  agencies  to  use  these  innovative 
shared  energy  savings  contracts.  For 
the  last  15  years.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  retrofitting  gov- 
ernment buildings  with  energy  con- 
servation improvements  without  any 
capital  investment.  Our  friends  at  the 
state  and  local  level  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  alternative  funding  ar- 
rangements. However,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  only  limited  involvement 
in  these  beneficial  public-private  part- 
nerships. 

Shared  savings  contracts  have  two 
important  features  that  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

First,  an  energy  services  company  in- 
stalls and  pays  for  the  energy  con- 
servation measures.  It  does  not  require 
an  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  it  immediately  reduces  the 
amount  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
pay  for  electricity. 

That's  as  close  to  a  win/win  situation 
as  I've  ever  seen. 

With  these  contracts,  private  capital 
will  finance  conservation  improve- 
ments in  public  buildings,  under  sec- 
tion 4,  with  no  requirement  for  a  Fed- 
eral budget  commitment.  Aggressive 
energy  conservation  is  good  energy  pol- 
icy, and  it's  good  environmental  pol- 
icy. The  least  we  can  do  is  ensure  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  model  en- 
ergy consumer.  Section  4  of  this  bill 
goes  a  long  way  toward  nmking  the 
Federal  Government  a  leader  in  energy 
conservation. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  also  take 
some  significant  steps  forward  to  meet 
our  energy  requirements  in  ways  that 
are  both  more  efficient  and  less  harm- 
ful to  the  environment  by  providing  for 
the  use  of  fUel  cells  to  meet  electrical 
requirements  in  Federal  buildings. 

Fuel  cells  are  essentially  large-scale 
batteries  which  use  hydrocarbon  fuels, 
without  combustion,  to  produce  elec- 
tricity, but  they  are  remarkable  bat- 


teries indeed.  They  are  superlative  en- 
ergy producers,  reaching  efficiencies  of 
over  80  percent  if  heat  energy  is  recov- 
ered, compared  to  about  30  percent  for 
traditional  power  plants.  They  are  vir- 
tually pollution  free  and,  because  of 
their  great  efficiency,  emit  far  less  car- 
bon dioxide  per  unit  of  energy  produced 
than  do  traditional  power-generating 
devices.  They  are  quiet  and  modular, 
making  them  ideal  for  use  onsite  and 
in  situations  where  variable  power  de- 
mands allow  fuel  cells  to  be  combined 
or  separated  as  needed.  In  short,  the 
widespread  use  of  fuel  cell  technology 
promises  to  reduce  the  Nation's  energy 
consumption,  clean  up  our  air,  reduce 
the  threat  of  global  warming,  and  im- 
prove the  versatility  of  our  energy 
base. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  numerous  benefits  offered  by  fuel 
cell  technology.  Section  6  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  consulta- 
tion with  various  agencies,  to  conduct 
a  program  to  promote  the  early  com- 
mercial application  of  fuel  cell  systems 
for  the  production  of  electricity  by  the 
demonstration  of  such  systems  in  Fed- 
eral buildings.  Section  6  requires  the 
installation  of  fuel  cell  systems  to 
meet  energy  requirements  in  at  least  10 
Federal  facilities.  This  should  do  much 
to  highlight  the  attributes  of  this  tech- 
nology. 

The  section  first  requires  selected 
agencies,  within  6  months  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  to  provide  a 
list  of  candidate  facilities  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Within  6  months  of 
receiving  the  list  of  potential  projects, 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
other  interested  officials,  would  select 
project  sites  for  installation  of  fuel  cell 
systems.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  agen- 
cies sponsoring  projects  to  acquire  and 
install  fuel  cells  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  any  associated 
equipment.  The  bill  authorizes  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1992-94.  It  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive report  detailing  the  results 
of  the  program,  so  that  we  are  provided 
information  which  might  point  the  way 
to  wide-scale  commercial  application. 

Finally,  section  7  requires  that  the 
administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  cost  of  envi- 
ronmental externalities  associated 
with  renewable  and  clean  energy 
sources  and  technologies.  As  noted  ear- 
lier, the  value  of  environment 
externalities  provides  the  market  with 
the  information  it  requires  to  meet  our 
energy  needs  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Studies  done  on  environ- 
mental externalities — including  the 
California  Energy  Commission,  the 
American  Solar  Energy  Society,  the 
Franunhofer-Institute  for  Systems,  and 
Innovation  Research  in  West  Ger- 
many— have  found  that  total  societal 


costs  substantially  exceed  the  current 
purchase  cost  of  electricity  generated 
using  fossil  energry  when  external  envi- 
ronmental, health,  safety,  government 
subsidies  and  security  costs  are  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  President,  I  like  to  think  of  a 
day  when  our  Nation  comes  to  grips 
with  our  collective  energy  wastefulness 
and  environmental  despoliation.  Pro- 
grams to  decrease  the  consumption  of 
energy  are  vital,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  We  need  also  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  energry  we  do  use  and 
to  positively  influence  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  that  energy 
use.  Fuel  cells  are  one  of  the  promising 
technologrles  that  can  achieve  these 
goals,  if  only  we  reach  out  for  them. 
With  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  hope  we  can  begin  to  work  to- 
ward these  goals. 

I  request  that  the  full  text  of  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  En- 
erg-y  Manag^ement  Amendments  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  scientiflc  evidence  demonstrates  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  E^rth  is  being  affected 
by  the  generation  from  natural  and  man- 
made  sources  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases: 

(2)  trends  In  the  concentration  of  such 
greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere  will  re- 
sult in  global  changes  in  climate,  with  sig- 
nificant economic,  social  and  environmental 
implications  for  humankind,  including  ef- 
fects on  agricultural  pi:x>duction.  water  sup- 
plies, and  wetlands: 

(3)  the  United  States  has  5  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  yet  consumes  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  world's  fossil  fuels  and 
emits  more  than  20  percent  of  the  world's 
carbon  dioxide  derived  from  the  combustion 
of  fossil  fuels: 

(4)  the  United  States  consumes  fossil  fuels 
on  a  per  capita  basis  at  four  times  the  world- 
wide average  in  many  other  highly  industri- 
alized countries:  and 

(5)  high  rates  of  energy  consumption  in  the 
United  States  contribute  to  global  warming, 
urban  smog,  acid  rain,  oil  spills,  and  other 
environmental  pollution  problems. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  goals  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  increase  the  energy  efficiency  of  ex- 
isting technologies: 

(2)  to  ensure  that  Federal  agencies  adopt 
cost-effective  energy  conservation  measures; 

(3)  to  encourage  investment  in  clean  alter- 
native energy  resources,  including  fUel  cells, 
solar,  wind  energy:  and 

(4)  to  encourage  investment  in  energy  effi- 
cient equipment  and  technology. 

SEC.  4.  FEDERAL  ENERGY  CONSERVA-nON  MAN- 
AGEMENT AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Goals.— Section  543  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8253) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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•SEC.  B4S.  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  GOALS. 

"(a)  Energy  Management  Re<juire.ment 
FOR  Federal  buildings. — (i)  Not  later  than 
January  1,  2000,  each  Federal  agency  shall. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  install 
In  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  in  the  United  States,  all  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544.  By  January  1.  1993.  each  agen- 
cy shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of 
projects  meeting  the  ten-year  payback  cri- 
terion, the  energy  that  each  project  will  save 
and  total  energy  and  cost  savings  involved. 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds,  each  Federal  agency  shall  have  sub- 
stantially completed  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  projects  on  the  list  or  projects  on  the  list 
that  would  account  for  25  percent  of  total  en- 
ergy savings,  by  January  1,  1995.  If  any  agen- 
cy has  not  met  this  requirement,  such  agen- 
cy shall  spend  no  funds  In  States  where  this 
requirement  has  not  been  met  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  a  Federal  building 
except  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  any  agency  has  not  met  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  for  the  year  2000.  then 
such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds  in  States 
where  this  requirement  has  not  been  met  for 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  a  Federal 
building  except  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
requirements  of  this  section  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  an  agency  is  taking  all  practicable 
steps  to  meet  the  requirement  and  that  the 
sanctions  of  this  section  will  pose  an  unac- 
ceptable burden  upon  the  agency.  If  the  Sec- 
retary waives  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  notify  Congress  promptly. 

'•(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  would  be  im- 
practical. A  flnding  of  Impracticability  shall 
be  based  on  the  energy  intensiveness  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  in  such  Federal  buildings 
or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the  type 
and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  and  the  unique  character  of  many 
facilities  operated  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy.  E^ch  agency  shall  identify 
and  list  in  each  report  made  under  section 
548  the  Federal  buildings  designated  by  it  for 
such  exclusion.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  review  such  findings  for  consistency 
with  the  impracticability  standards  set  forth 
herein,  and  may  within  90  days  after  receipt 
of  the  findings,  reverse  a  finding  of  imprac- 
ticability, in  which  case,  the  agency  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1).  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  agen- 
cy's facilities  that  generate  or  transmit  elec- 
tric energy,  nor  to  the  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  operated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

"(b)  Implementation  Steps.— To  achieve 
the  goal  established  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  in  developing  guidelines 
for  the  implementation  of  this  part,  and  each 
agency  shall— 

"(1)  prepare  or  update,  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Management  Amendments  Act 
of  1991,  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy a  plan  describing  how  the  agency  in- 
tends to  meet  such  goal.  Including  how  it 
will  Implement  this  part,  designate  person- 


nel primarily  responsible  for  achieving  such 
goal,  and  identify  high  priority  projects;  and 
such  plan  shall  include  steps  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  contracts  authorized 
under  title  Vin  of  this  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287  et 
seq.).  financial  incentives,  and  other  services 
provided  by  utilities  for  efficiency  invest- 
ment and  other  forms  of  financing  to  reduce 
the  direct  costs  to  the  government;"; 

•(2)  perform  energy  surveys  of  its  Federal 
buildings  to  the  extent  necessary,  and  up- 
date such  surveys  periodically,  but  not  less 
than  every  36  months; 

"(8)  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section; 

"(4)  install  those  energy  conservation 
measures  that  will  attain  the  requirements 
of  this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as 
defined  in  section  544;  and 

■•(6)  ensure  that  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance procedures  applied  under  this  section 
are  continued.". 

(b)  Leased  Buildings.— The  National  En- 
ergy Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251 
et  seq. )  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  section  544(a),  delete  "National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology."; 

(2)  delete  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(aid)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
".  These  methods  shall  also  incorporate  the 
value  of  environmental  externalities  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envl- 
ronttiental  Protection  Agency,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion?."; and 

<3)  in  section  544(b).  amend  paragraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(2)  In  leasing  buildings  for  its  own  use  or 
that  of  another  agency,  each  agency  shall, 
after  January  1,  1994,  fully  consider  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  all  potential  building  space 
at  taie  time  of  renewing  or  entering  Into  a 
new  lease.  Further,  all  government  owned 
and  leased  space  constructed  after  January 
1,  1994,  shall  meet  model  Federal  building 
standards  for  energy  efficiency."; 

(4)  in  section  545,  Immediately  after 
"measures"  insert  "as  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  543"; 

(5)  amend  section  546(b)  to  read  as  follows; 

•(b)  Implementation.— To  facilitate  the  fi- 
nancing of  energy  conservation  measures, 
each  Federal  agency  shall  promote  the  use  of 
contracts  authorized  by  title  VUI  of  this  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8287  et  seq.).  Each  agency  shall 
procure  such  contracts,  notwithstanding  any 
other  procurement  requirements,  by  utiliz- 
ing the  following  procedures; 

"(1)  By  January  1,  1992,  each  Federal  agen- 
cy ehall  encourage  firms  engaged  in  provid- 
ing energy  services  to  submit  annually  a 
statement  of  qualifications,  including  finan- 
cial and  performance  information.  Each 
agency  shall,  by  June  1,  1992.  and  annually 
thereafter,  designate  and  list,  from  these 
submissions,  those  firms  that  are  presump- 
tively qualified  to  provide  energy  services. 
Suoh  qualifications  shall  be  based  upon  cri- 
teria published  by  each  agency.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrators 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration,  may 
issue  a  form  for  use  by  the  agencies  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information  and  provide  for 
other  means  to  facilitate  the  qualification 
process. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall  select  three  firms 
from  the  qualifying  list,  or  from  formal  pro- 
posals supplied  by  other  firms,  to  conduct 


discussions  with  same  concerning  each  pro- 
posed agency  project  undertaken  pursuant  to 
section  tOl  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8287).  The  selection 
shall  be  based  upon  criteria  established  and 
published  by  each  agency.  The  agency  may 
request  a  technical  and  price  proposal  from 
the  three  firms. 

"(3)  Tie  agency  shall  select  from  the  three 
firms  the  best  qualified  firm  to  provide  en- 
ergy services  at  a  contractual  arrangement 
that  the  agency  determines  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  the  government,  taking  into  ac- 
count tke  estimated  value  and  cost  of  the 
services  to  be  rendered,  and  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  project.  The  agency  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  this  firm. 
In  the  event  that  the  agency  cannot  execute 
a  satisfactory  contract  with  this  firm,  the 
agency  shall  then  proceed  to  negotiate  a  con- 
tract with  one  of  the  remaining  firms.  If  the 
agency  Is  unable  to  execute  a  contract  with 
the  second  firm,  the  agency  may  negotiate 
with  the  remaining  firm,  or  select  another 
firm  from  the  qualified  list  on  file.  The  agen- 
cy is  no*  obligated  to  enter  into  a  contract 
if  it  determines  it  is  undesirable  to  do  so. 

"(4)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  endeavor  to 
do  at  least  three  contracts  in  1992  and  six 
contracts  in  1993  employing  this  procedure, 
and  then,  as  required  in  the  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  643(b),  shall  use 
these  contracts  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  In  the  plans  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  543(b),  the  Agencies  shall  report 
on  their  experience  with  these  contracts  in 
1992  and  1993"; 

(6)  in  aection  548; 

(A)  ddlete  the  word  "Each"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  addition  to  the  plan  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
543(b)(1),  each";  and 

(B)  insert  the  phrase  "by  April  2  of  each 
year,"  after  the  word  "annually"  in  sub- 
section (b); 

(C)  insert  the  words  "by  each  agency", 
after  tlje  words  "under  this  part"  in  sub- 
section (b)(1). 

SEC.  5.  FUEL  CELLS  JOINT  VENTURE. 

Subsection  6(c)  of  the  Renewable  Energy 
and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-218)  is 
amendeA  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6)  as 
follows; 

"(6)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  propos- 
als for.  and  provide  financial  assistance  to, 
at  least  one  joint  venture  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  fuel  cells  technology  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported finder  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, te»t.  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  production  of  electric 
energy  from  fuel  cells  in  order  to  accelerate 
commercial  application  of  fuel  cells. 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$3,000.0(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993,  and  1994  to  carry  out  this  paragraph.". 

SEC.  &  AMENDMENT. 

Title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8251-8261)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part 
after  section  569: 

"Part  s— Fuel  Cells 

-SEC.  871.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subtitle  the  term — 
"(1)  'Federal  building'  shall  mean  'Federal 
buildinf '  as  defined  by  section  549(6);  and 

"(2)  Task  Force'  shall  mean  the  Inter- 
agency Energy  Management  Task  Force  es- 
tablished  pursuant   to   section   547,    except 
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that,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
'Task    Force'    shall    include    the    Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 
*SEC.  STt.  FUEL  CELL  PROGRAM. 

"The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Task  Force,  shall  conduct  a  program  to  pro- 
mote the  early  commercial  application  of 
fuel  cell  systems  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity by  the  demonstration  of  such  systems 
in  Federal  buildings. 
*SEC.  S73.  PURPOSES. 

"The  purposes  of  this  program  are  to — 

"(1)  improve  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  nation's 
electric  generation  capability; 

"(2)  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries and  job  opportunities  in  efficient  and 
environmentally  sound  energy  technologies; 
and 

"(3)  develop  cost,  efficiency,  performance, 
environmental,  and  reliability  data  on  fuel 
cell  systems  used  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

-SEC.  574.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  ACQUISITION. 

"(a)  Plan. — In  preparing  or  updating  the 
plan  required  by  section  543(b)(1),  each  agen- 
cy on  the  Task  Force  shall  identify  at  least 
two  potential  projects  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  application  of  fuel  cell  systems  for  the 
production  of  energy  to  satisfy  electrical  and 
other  energy  requirements  of  Federal  build- 
ings. 

"(b)  Projects.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  such 
plan,  including  the  list  of  potential  projects 
required  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Task  Force,  shall 
Identify  a  minimum  of  10  projects  for  imple- 
mentation pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and 
shall  make  a  report  of  his  selection  includ- 
ing the  basis  therefor,  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Financial  Assistance.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  financial  assistance  to 
agencies  sponsoring  projects,  identified 
under  subsection  (b),  to  acquire  and  install 
in  Federal  buildings  fuel  cell  systems  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  and  any  associ- 
ated equipment  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  any  of  the  listed 
projects.  In  selecting  among  qualified 
projects  for  financial  assistance,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Task  Force, 
may  consider  the  cost  of  the  electricity  to  be 
generated;  the  extent  of  cost-sharing  pro- 
vided by  other  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  equipment;  the  appropriateness  of  the 
locations,  sites,  and  structures  in  question; 
the  adaptability  of  facilities  to  program  re- 
quirements; whether  Federal  buildings  un- 
dergoing new  construction  or  renovation 
offer  advantages  of  cost-efficiency  or  ease  of 
installation  over  existing  Federal  buildings; 
and  such  other  factors  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Task  Force,  may  af- 
fect the  benefits  or  costs  of  the  fuel  cell  pro- 
gram. 

"(d)  Re:pokt.— Not  later  than  January  1, 
1996.  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Task  Force,  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
title, which  shall  include  information  com- 
paring the  cost,  efficiency,  performance,  en- 
vironmental advantages,  and  reliability  of 
fuel  cells  to  other  existing  technological 
means  of  generating  electricity,  using  data 
obtained  f^m  the  operation  of  fuel  cells  ac- 
quired under  this  program.  Such  report  shall 
also  contain  a  discussion  of  all  technical  and 
economic  issues  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  might  prevent  the  commer- 
cial use  of  fuel  cells  or  restrict  the  use  of 
fuel  cells  in  certain  applications  and  an  anal- 
ysis, including  recommendations,  of  the 
steps  needed  to  overcome  such  restrictions. 


A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  provided  to 
each  agency  for  further  implementation  of 
fuel  cell  projects  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  543(a).  as  appropriate. 

■SEC.  S7S.  AUTHORIZA'nON. 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  a 
total  of  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994.". 

SEC.  7.  STUDY  ON  UFE  CYCLE  COST  METHODS 
AND  PROCEDURES. 

Section  545  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8255)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Study  on  Ufe  Cycle  Cost  Methods 
and  Procedures.- The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental externalities  associated  with  the  use 
of  different  fuels,  renewable  and  clean  en- 
ergy sources  and  technologies,  and  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  assigning  monetary  values  to 
such  environmental  externalities  and  de- 
scribing the  methodology  used  to  obtain 
such  values.  Such  report  shall  include  a  re- 
view of  States'  efforts  or  requirements  by 
States  to  assess  environmental  externalities 
as  part  of  their  regulation  of  utilities,  or 
other  regulatory  processes.  The  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commierce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  18  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.".* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  418.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  family 
structure  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding protection  for  eligible  individ- 
uals who  desire  or  need  to  leave  em- 
ployment for  a  legitimate  family  pur- 
pose; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  facilitate  a  greater  level  of 
stability,  comfort,  protection,  and  se- 
curity for  many  families  in  Utah  and 
across  the  United  States.  The  legisla- 
tion will  safeguard  the  jobs  and  accu- 
mulated work  equity  of  individuals 
who  serve  as  both  parents  and  workers. 

PROBLEM 

The  traditional  distinctions  between 
work  and  family  obligations  are  no 
longer  as  clear  as  they  once  were.  So- 
cial shifts  and  radical  demographic 
changes  have  resulted  in  what  some 
have  termed  a  family  crisis. 

Whether  we  have  reached  crisis  level 
or  not,  the  "Leave  It  to  Beaver"  image 
of  the  American  family  is  not  reality 
in  the  1990'8.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS],  both  mother 
and  father  now  work  outside  of  the 
home  in  63  percent  of  the  Nation's 
households.  This  represents  a  more 
than  10-percent  increase  in  just  10 
years. 

As  late  as  1976,  women  comprised  40.5 
percent  of  the  work  force.  By  1988. 
women  comprised  45  percent  of  the 
work  force.  And,  more  significantly. 
women  are  expected  to  account  for  al- 


most two-thirds  of  the  net  new  en- 
trants into  the  work  force  over  the 
next  decade. 

This  is  truly  a  picture  of  sweeping 
change.  But.  while  these  changes  have 
been  occurring,  the  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren have  remained  constant.  And,  de- 
spite a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply 
of  parental  love,  simple  logistics  often 
make  it  imjxissible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  each  of 
us.  without  exception,  wants  to  help 
families  achieve  a  full  measure  of  ful- 
fillment. But,  as  we  struggle  to  address 
the  obstacles  encountered  by  these 
families,  I  suggest  that  we  analyze  any 
proposed  solution  in  terms  of  its  abil- 
ity to  meet  unique  circumstances  and 
diverse  needs. 

H.L.  Mencken  once  observed  that  for 
every  problem,  there  is  a  simple  solu- 
tion which  is  almost  always  wrong.  In 
this  case,  the  solution  most  often  sug- 
gested is  that  the  Government  should 
provide  a  universal  policy  to  relieve 
parents  of  the  conflicts  between  work 
and  family.  But.  any  labor  standard  ap- 
plied across  the  board  will  not  work 
across  the  board.  The  needs  of  many 
families  will  remain  unmet  despite  our 
good  intentions  here  in  Washington. 
The  proposal  embodied  in  S.  5,  an  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  is  really  a  mandate  with- 
out a  cause. 

A  MANDATE  WITHOUT  A  CAUSE? 

Several  hearings  were  held  during 
the  101st  Congress  on  the  need  to  strike 
a  better  balance  between  work  and 
family.  An  additional  hearing  was  held 
on  January  24  of  this  year. 

Two  very  clear  objectives  have 
emerged  from  this  record.  First,  our 
Nation  must  better  facilitate  early 
childhood  bonding  between  parents  and 
their  children.  Second,  we  should  pro- 
vide the  means  to  avoid  the  personal 
tragedies  that  occur  when  an  individ- 
ual is  torn  between  the  need  to_  provide 
care  for  seriously  ill  children  or  elderly 
relatives  and  the  possibility  of  losing  a 
job. 

Testimony  delivered  by  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  early  childhood  de- 
velopment states  that  the  emotional, 
physical,  and  social  development  of 
children  is  highly  influenced  by  a  par- 
ent's attention  during  the  formative 
years  directly  following  birth. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Eleanor  Szanton, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Clinical  Infant  Programs,  stated 
that  this  bonding  process  creates  an 
"emotional  root  system  for  the  future 
growth  and  development"  of  our  chil- 
dren and  that  without  it,  full  and  ade- 
quate development  of  our  children  may 
be  seriously  lacking. 

Other  experts  go  on  to  point  out  that 
this  bonding  between  parent  and  child 
is  a  function  that  simply  cannot  be 
filled  in  a  part-time  capacity.  At  least 
initially,  in  these  first  critical  years  of 
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development,  it  requires  full-time  at- 
tention ftom  a  parent. 

This  bonding  process  is  also  some- 
thing, we  are  told,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  12  weeks.  According  to 
Dr.  T.  Berry  Brazelton,  chief  of  the 
child  development  unit  of  Boston's 
Children's  Hospital,  this  process  de- 
mands at  least  4  months.  In  fact,  a  for- 
mal advisory  panel,  of  which  Dr. 
Brazelton  and  Dr.  Szanton  were  both 
members,  recommended  a  6-month 
minimum  period. 

So,  clearly,  the  needs  of  children  for 
a  parent's  attention  does  not  magically 
disappear  after  a  few  weeks,  or  months, 
or  years.  It  is  an  ongoing  requirement. 
And,  Mr.  President,  therein  lies  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  legislation  that  has 
been  previously  proposed  in  that  area. 

A  proposal  that  would  provide  12 
weeks  of  job  protection,  or  any  arbi- 
trary amount  of  time  less  than  that 
needed  to  accomplish  this  bonding 
function,  clearly  falls  far  short  of  the 
standard  it  establishes  itself.  It  simply 
does  not  satisfy  the  goals  that  volumes 
of  expert  testimony  have  laid  out  for 
us. 

This  realization  presents  a  dilemma. 
Do  we  shortchange  families?  Mandat- 
ing some,  but  not  enough  does  just 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  an  employer  to  hold  a 
job  open  for  6  months  or  more? 

If  we  restrict  our  thinking  only  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  5  we  may  never 
find  a  solution  to  this  catch  22.  The 
mandated  approach  simply  does  not 
provide  enough  flexibility  for  families 
or  employers.  There  is  no  "Pareto 
optimality"  here.  We  cannot  manipu- 
late the  number  of  weeks  of  time  off  to 
arrive  at  a  legal  minimum  that  will 
satisfy  the  legitimate  concerns  of  ei- 
ther families  or  employers. 

The  second  goal  of  a  family  policy  is 
to  alleviate  the  conflict  between  work 
and  family  when  a  family  member  be- 
comes seriously  ill. 

Is  there  a  more  frightening  prospect 
than  learning  that  your  child  is  seri- 
ously ill  and  requires  constant  medical 
attention  in  a  fight  for  life?  The  an- 
swer is  yes.  More  frightening  is  the 
prospect  that  an  individual  will  face 
the  choice  between  being  with  that 
child  when  they  are  scared  and  hurting 
and  permanently  losing  employment. 

Would  requiring  an  employer  to  hold 
a  position  open  for  up  to  12  weeks  solve 
this  dilemma?  No,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, it  creates  a  dilenuna  of  its  own. 
By  definition,  a  serious  illness  is  one 
that  could  run  far  in  excess  of  12 
weeks.  In  many  cases,  a  serious  or  ter- 
minal illness  requires  more  than  1  year 
of  constant  care  before  resolution. 

Once  again,  inflexible  time  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  leave  which  can 
be  taken  simply  does  not  solve  the 
problem. 


THE  answer:  reemployment  rights  for 

ELIGIBLE  FAMILY  MEMBERS 

Economic  reality  and  social  desir- 
ability do  not  have  to  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive. I  suggest  an  alternative  which 
will  satisfy  the  test  of  fairness  and  eco- 
nomic reasonableness  while  fully  ad- 
dressing the  need  for  facilitating  im- 
proved child  development  and  the  de- 
sire to  protect  workers  who  must  take 
leave  to  care  for  seriously  ill  children 
and  close  relatives. 

Under  the  legislation  I  offer  today, 
an  employee  could  leave  employment 
for  up  to  6  years  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
ing for  a  child  after  birth  or  adoption. 
In  general,  this  means  a  parent  could 
care  for  a  child  from  birth  until  that 
child  enters  first  grade.  Thus,  this  de- 
sired bonding  between  child  and  parent 
is  truly  possible.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
dictating  to  parents  how  much  time  is 
necessary  in  their  case.  The  law  will 
not  set  out  how  much  time  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  they  may  take.  In- 
stead, parents  decide. 

Under  the  legislation  I  offer  today, 
an  employee  could  leave  employment 
for  up  to  2  years  because  of  a  serious 
heaith  condition  of  an  immediate  fam- 
ily member  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing necessary  medical  and  personal 
care  to  the  family  member.  Thus,  the 
Hobson's  choice  between  abandoning 
an  111  child  and  laying  claim  to  a  job  is 
avoided.  And,  a  more  realistic  time  pe- 
riod is  provided  for  parents  to  remain 
at  a  side  of  critically  ill  children  or  for 
an  individual  to  provide  care  for  seri- 
ously ill  elderly  parents. 

Lastly,  an  employee  who  is  expecting 
a  child  could  take  time  preceding  a 
birth  because  of  a  serious  health  condi- 
tion or  upon  advice  of  a  physician 
without  compromising  the  bonding 
time  following  the  birth. 

IB  each  case,  the  key  is  to  provide 
flexibility  for  families  to  address  their 
individual  needs.  This  approach  pro- 
vides more  options  for  families,  and  it 
is  more  realistic  for  an  employer.  Un- 
like other  proposed  solutions,  there  is 
no  mandate  to  keep  a  job  open.  When 
family  obligations  have  been  fulfilled, 
an  eligible  employee  indicates  a  desire 
for  reemployment  and  can  return  to 
work  in  the  same  or  a  similar  position 
when  it  becomes  available. 

This  approach  is  based  on  a  balancing 
of  rights  and  duties  between  employer 
and  employee.  The  entitlement  to  this 
reemployment  right  is  limited  to  those 
employees  who  truly  desire,  or  need, 
time  to  perform  these  legitimate  fam- 
ily purposes.  And,  the  entitlement  is 
only  available  to  those  employees  who 
have  worked  full  time  and  have  tenure 
with  their  employer. 

In  keeping  with  a  balancing  of  rights 
and  duties,  isn't  it  fair  to  ask  the  em- 
ployee to  provide  advance  notice  and  to 
provide  reasonable  documentation  of 
the  family  purpose  to  prevent  abuse? 
But.  during  the  period  in  which  the 
family    purpose    is    being    performed. 
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isn't  it  also  reasonable  to  allow  an  in- 
dividual to  work  part  time?  Isn't  it 
also  fair  to  require  that  the  individual 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  his  or 
her  qualifications  for  the  job? 

Assuming  these  obligations  have 
been  met,  this  eligible  employee  may 
make  written  application  for  reem- 
ploymeait  in  the  same  or  similar  posi- 
tion at  the  same  location  with  his  or 
her  previous  employer.  A  similar  posi- 
tion is  one  with  like  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities and  equivalent  pay.  The  em- 
ployee would  also  retain  previously 
earned  years  of  service  and  any  bene- 
fits that  may  have  accrued  as  a  result 
of  that  service. 

If  such  a  position  is  available  at  the 
time  an  eligible  employee  makes  appli- 
cation, the  employer  shall  arrange  for 
restoration  of  employment  at  that 
time.  If  such  position  is  not  available, 
the  employer  bears  a  duty  to  notify  an 
employee  when  such  similar  becomes 
available  up  to  1  year  following  appli- 
cation. During  this  time,  the  employee 
is  free  to  work  another  job  without  re- 
striction. 

An  integral  part  of  this  approach  is  a 
provision  which  permits  an  informed 
employee  and  an  employer  to  agree  to 
vary  the  terms  and  conditions  of  reem- 
ployment before  or  during  the  eligible 
individual's  performance  of  these  fam- 
ily duties.  This  waiver  is  intended  to 
cover  situations  in  which  a  dissimilar 
position  may  be  available.  This  pro- 
vides employees  with  additional  flexi- 
bility in  returning  to  the  work  force. 
This  waiver  could  also  address  such  is- 
sues ac  training  to  remain  qualified, 
job-rel$,ted  functions  which  could  be 
performed  at  home  in  a  part-time  ca- 
pacity, and  any  other  variation  of  the 
employment  relationship. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion esta.blishes  an  enforcement  mech- 
anism under  which  an  employee  can 
file  a  charge  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  filleging  an  employer's  failure  or 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
this  act.  Upon  receipt,  the  Secretary 
must  investigate  the  charge  to  deter- 
mine it  a  reasonable  basis  exists  for  it 
and,  based  upon  that  investigation, 
make  $.  determination  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint or  dismiss  the  charge.  Each 
party  is  notified  of  any  determination. 

If  a  complaint  is  issued,  the  Sec- 
retary must  attempt  to  resolve  the 
complaint  through  an  informal  settle- 
ment conference  with  the  employer.  K 
the  complaint  cannot  be  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  dur- 
ing thiB  conference,  the  Secretary  may 
file  a  civil  action  against  the  employer. 
The  court  may  order  an  employer  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  compensate  the  individual  for  any 
loss  of  wages  or  benefits  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  employer  to  comply. 

If  the  Secretary  decides  to  drop  the 
matter  following  the  informal  con- 
ference, the  eligible  employee  then  has 
the  right  to  bring  a  civil  action  with 
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similar  remedies  being  available.  In 
such  an  action  instituted  by  the  em- 
ployee, the  court  may  award  attorney's 
fees  to  the  substantially  prevailing 
party. 

CONCLUSION 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  describes  the  sys- 
tem of  balanced  responsibilities  and 
rights  contained  in  this  proposal.  I 
firmly  believe  that  my  approach  facili- 
tates better  harmony  between  work 
and  family  while  recogrnizing  the  reali- 
ties of  modem  business. 

I  hope  employers  respond  to  this  pro- 
posal by  understanding  the  need  to  ac- 
conmiodate  these  essential  family 
functions.  I  also  hope  that  employers 
will  understand  the  benefits  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Nation,  in  ad- 
dressing these  concerns.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  hope  that  employees  will  under- 
stand that  employers  need  to  maintain 
workplace  stability  in  their  absence. 

Mr.  President,  an  approach  that 
strikes  this  balance  is  the  only  ap- 
proach that  can  fully  address  the  needs 
of  families  and  our  Nation's  commerce. 
Unless  both  employers  and  employees 
bend  a  bit,  both  will  lose.  Our  Nation 
will  lose.  By  simply  asking  employees 
to  wait  for  the  same  or  similar  job  to 
become  available,  they  can  receive 
more  than  6  years  of  job  protection.  By 
asking  employers  to  suffer  the  process 
and  burdens  inherent  in  a  reemploy- 
ment system,  our  Nation's  families  are 
strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American 
Family  Protection  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  S.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  facilitate  sta- 
bility in  United  States  families  by  providing 
reemployment  opportunities  for  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  leave  employment  for  desired, 
or  necessary,  legritimate  family  purposes. 
SEC.  S.  DEFINITHmS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Commerce.— The  terms  "commerce" 
and  "industry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce" have  the  meaning  given  the  terms  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (1),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 120  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947  (29  U.S.C.  142  (3)  and  (1)). 

(2)  Eligible  iNDrviDUAL.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble individual"  means  an  individual  who 
meets  the  criteria  established  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  section  4(a). 

(3)  Employee.— The  term  "employee"  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  section  3(e)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  a03(e)). 

(4)  Employer.— The  term  "employer" 
means  any  person  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
any  industnr  or  activity  affecting  commerce. 

(5)  Immediate  family  member.— The  term 
"immediate  faonily  member"  means— 

(A)  a  child  of  a  parent; 


(B)  a  current,  legally  recognized  spouse;  or 

(C)  a  parent. 

(6)  LEorriMATE  family  purpose.— The  term 
"legitimate  family  purpose"  means  a  pur- 
pose described  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  (2),  or  (3) 
of  section  4(c). 

(7)  Original  posmoN.— The  term  "original 
position"  means  the  position  described  in 
section  4(a)(2). 

(8)  Parent.— The  term  "parent"  means  a 
biological,  foster,  or  adoptive  parent,  a  par- 
ent-in-law, a  stepparent,  or  a  legal  guardian. 

(9)  Secretary.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(10)  Serious  health  coNomoN.— The  term 
"serious  health  condition"  means — 

(A)  a  condition  caused  by  an  accident,  a 
disease,  or  another  physical  condition  that — 

(i)  poses  an  imminent  danger  of  death;  or 
(ii)  requires  hospitalization;  or 

(B)  a  mental  or  physical  condition  that  re- 
quires constant  In-home  care. 

(11)  Similar  PosmoN.— The  term  "similar 
position"  means  a  position  at  the  same  loca- 
tion as  the  original  position  and  with  like 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  equivalent 
pay. 

SEC.  4.  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  FOR  EUGIBLE 
INDIVIDUALS  LEAVING  EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR  LECrnMATE  FAMILY 
PURPOSE& 

(a)  Reemployment  Rights.— An  individual 
shall  be  entitled  to  reemployment  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  if  the  individual— 

(1)  was  an  employee  of  the  employer  from 
whom  reemplojrment  is  sought  for  not  less 
than  2,0(X)  hours  of  continuous  employment 
during  the  14-month  period  preceding  the 
provision  of  notice  under  subsection  (d); 

(2)  left  a  currently  held  position  with  the 
employer  for  a  period  of  time  for  a  legiti- 
mate family  purpose,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  did  not  accept  intervening  employment 
exceeding  17.5  hours  per  week  with  any  em- 
ployer during  the  period; 

(4)  has  provided  the  notice  and  documenta- 
tion described  in  subsection  (d);  and 

(5)  has  applied  for  reemployment  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e). 

(b)  Reemployment.— 

(1)  Available  employment.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (f)  through  (h).  an 
employer  shall  restore  an  eligible  individual 
to  employment  in  a  similar  position,  with 
any  benefits  and  seniority  accrued  during 
prior  service  with  the  same  employer  if 
available  at  the  time  the  individual  applies 
for  reemployment  under  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Subsequently  available  employ- 
ment.— 

(A)  Notification.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (f)  through  (h).  if  a  similar  posi- 
tion is  not  available  when  an  eligible  indi- 
vidual applies  for  reemployment  under  sub- 
section (e),  an  employer  shall  notify  the  in- 
dividual of  the  availability  of  a  similar  posi- 
tion that  becomes  available  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  the  individual  applies  for 
reemployment  under  subsection  (e). 

(B)  Manner  of  notification.— 

(i)  Provision  of  address.- An  eligible  in- 
dividual who  changes  address  prior  to  the 
date  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  sub- 
mit the  new  address  to  the  employer  by  reg- 
istered letter. 

(11)  Deuvery  of  notification.- An  em- 
ployer shall  make  the  notification  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  by  a  registered  letter  de- 
livered to  the  last  address  provided  to  the 
employer  by  an  eligible  individual. 

(C)  Timing  of  notification.— 

(i)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  an  employer  shall  allow  an  eligi- 
ble individual,  in  order  to  respond  to  the  no- 


tification described  in  subparagraph  (A),  not 
fewer  than  15  days  after  the  date  that  the 
employer  relinquishes  formal  control  of  the 
registered  letter  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)(ii)  to  the  postal  service,  or  other  bona 
fide  delivery  system. 

(ii)  Economic  reasons.— If  economic  rea- 
sons require  an  employer  to  fill  a  similar  po- 
sition earlier  than  15  days  after  the  date  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i).  the  employer  shall— 

(I)  allow  an  eligible  individual  not  fewer 
than  5  days  after  the  date  to  respond  to  the 
notification  described  in  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

(II)  notify  the  individual  of  reasonable 
time  limitations  within  which  the  individual 
must  accept  the  offer  contained  in  the  notifi- 
cation and  commence  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  position. 

(c)  Period  of  Time  for  a  LEorriMATE  Fam- 
ily PURPOSE.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  period  of  time  for  a  legitimate  family 
purpose  shall  include  a  period  of  time— 

(1)  that  precedes  the  birth  of  a  child,  taken 
by  a  mother— 

(A)  because  of  a  serious  health  condition  or 
on  the  advice  of  a  physician;  and 

(B)  for  purposes  directly  related  to  the 
birth  of  the  child; 

(2)  not  to  exceed  6  years,  taken  by  a  parent 
following  the  birth  of  a  child  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for  and  nurturing  the  child;  or 

(3)  not  to  exceed  2  years,  taken  by  an  indi- 
vidual because  of  a  serious  health  condition 
of  an  immediate  family  member,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iwovldlng  necessary  medical  and  per- 
sonal care  to  the  family  member. 

(d)  Notice  and  Documentation.— In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  reemployment  under  this 
section,  an  individual  shall — 

(1)  provide  to  the  employer  a  minimum  of 
30  days  written  notice  that  the  individual  de- 
sires, or  finds  it  necessary,  to  leave  the  posi- 
tion for  a  legritimate  family  purixDse,  unless 
under  the  totality  of  the  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  for  the  individual  to  provide  such 
notice;  and 

(2)  promptly  furnish  such  reasonable  docu- 
mentation as  the  employer  may  request  of 
the  legitimate  family  purpose  that  prompted 
the  provision  of  notice  under  paragraph  (1), 
unless  under  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  impossible  for  the  individ- 
ual to  promptly  furnish  the  documentation. 

(e)  Application.— In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
reemployment  under  this  subsection,  an  in- 
dividual shall  submit  a  written  application 
to  the  employer  that  demonstrates  that  the 
individual  remains  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  original  po- 
sition that  existed  at  the  time  the  individual 
gave  the  notice  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1). 

(f)  Prior  Right  of  Reemployment.- If  two 
or  more  eligible  individuals  seek  to  exercise 
reemployment  rights  established  under  this 
Act  in  conflict,  the  individual  who  first  made 
application  for  reemployment  shall  have  the 
prior  right  to  be  restored  to  employment. 
Restoration  of  an  eligible  individual  to  em- 
ployment shall  not  otherwise  affect  the  re- 
employment rights  of  other  eligible  individ- 
uals wishing  to  be  similarly  restored. 

(g)  EJXEMPTION. — An  employer  shall  not  be 
subject  to  this  Act  with  respect  to  an  eligi- 
ble individual  if— 

(1)  circumstances  have  so  changed,  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  employer  received 
the  notice  described  in  subsection  (dXD  and 
the  time  the  individual  applies  for  reemploy- 
ment under  subsection  (e),  as  to  make  reem- 
ployment unreasonable;  or 

(2)  the  employer  instituted  formal  or  infor- 
mal disciplinary  action  against  the  Individ- 
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ual  prior  to  delivery  by  the  individual  of  the 
notice  described  in  subsection  (dXl). 
(h)  Waiver.— 

(1)  AVAILABILITY. — Absent  coercion  by  ei- 
ther party,  an  employer  and  an  employee  of 
the  employer  may  jointly  agree,  in  writing. 
to  vary  the  requirements  and  conditions  of 
the  reemployment  rights  provided  under  this 
section. 

(2)  Explanation.— 

(A)  Requirement  of  receipt.— In  order  for 
the  waiver  described  in  paragraph  (1)  to  have 
effect,  the  employee  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  must  receive  a  written  explanation  of  the 
rights  and  remedies  provided  under  this  Act 
before  sigming  the  waiver. 

(B)  Model  explanation.— The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  model  written  explanation  of  the 
rights  and  remedies  provided  under  this  Act. 
An  employer  may  legibly  reproduce  the 
model  explanation  and  generally  distribute 
the  explanation  annually,  or  post  the  expla- 
nation permanently  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  workplace,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

SEC.  S.  ENFORCEMENT. 

<a)  Enforcement  by  the  Secretary.— 

(1)  CHARGE. — In  order  to  obtain  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  any  eligible  individual  who 
believes  that  an  employer  has  failed  or  has 
refused  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  file  a  charge  with  the  Secretary 
within  180  days  of  the  failure  or  refusal. 
Upon  receipt,  the  Secretary  shall  investigate 
the  charge  to  determine  if  a  reasonable  basis 
exists  for  the  charge. 

(2)  Dismissal  of  charge.— If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  no  reasonable  basis 
for  the  charge,  the  Secretary  shall  dismiss 
the  charge  and  promptly  notify  the  eligible 
individual  and  the  employer  named  in  the 
charge  of  the  dismissal. 

(3)  Issuance  of  complaint.— If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  charge,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  a  complaint  based  upon  the  charge  and 
shall  promptly  notify  the  eligible  Individual 
of  the  issuance. 

(4)  Action.— If  the  Secretary  issues  a  com- 
plaint under  paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary 
shall  attempt  to  resolve  the  complaint  with 
the  employer  through  an  informal  con- 
ference. If  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  resolve 
the  complaint  as  a  result  of  such  informal 
conference— 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  file  a  civil  action  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  eligible  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  sought  reemploy- 
ment; or 

(B)  dismiss  the  complaint  with  notice  to 
the  individual  and  the  employer  named  in 
the  charge. 

(5)  Burden  of  persuasion.- In  any  civil  ac- 
tion brought  under  paragraph  (4)  with  re- 
spect to  an  eligible  individual,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  burden  of  persuasion  that  the 
individual— 

(A)  has  satisfied  the  requirements  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  section  4(a);  and 

(B)  is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  described  in  section  4(e). 

(6)  Remedy.— If  a  court  finds,  in  an  action 
brought  under  this  subsection,  that  the  em- 
ployer has  failed  to  comply  with  this  Act 
with  respect  to  an  eligible  individual,  the 
court  may  order  an  employer  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  compensate 
the  individual  for  any  loss  of  wages  or  bene- 
nta  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  employer  to 
comply  with  this  Act. 

(b)  Enforcement  by  an  Eugible  Individ- 
ual.— 


(1)  Action.— If  the  Secretary  issues  notice 
to  an  eligible  individual  under  subsection 
(a)(4)(B),  the  individual  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  individual  sought 
reemployment. 

(2)  Burden  of  persuasion.— An  eligible  in- 
dividual who  brings  a  civil  action  under  this 
subsection  shall  have  the  burden  of  persua- 
sion regarding  the  elements  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(5). 

(3)  Remedy.— 

(AO  Co.mpliance  or  compensation.— If  a 
court  finds,  in  an  action  brought  under  this 
subsection,  that  an  employer  has  failed  to 
comply  with  this  Act,  the  court  may  order 
the  employer  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  compensate  the  individual 
for  any  loss  of  wages  or  benefits  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with 
this  .^ct. 

(B)  ATTORNEY'S  FEES.— A  court  may  award 
attorney's  fees  to  the  prevailing  party  in  an 
action  brought  under  this  subsection,  if  the 
court  determines  that  the  award  is  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.  6.  construction. 

This  Act  shall  not  be  construed — 

(1)  to  grant  an  eligible  individual  any 
rights  to  seniority,  status,  benefits,  or  rates 
of  pay  beyond  the  rights  possessed  by  the  in- 
dividual at  the  time  the  individual  presented 
a  notice  to  an  employer  under  section  4(d)(1); 
or 

(2)  to  impose  on  an  employer  any 
nonToluntary  obligation  to  provide  training 
of  any  type,  or  to  offer  reemployment  in  any 
position,  or  at  any  other  location,  than  that 
specriflcally  stated  in  this  Act. 


February  7,  1991 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  commencing  May  5, 
1991.  through  May  11,  1991,  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week";  to  the 
Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

N.\TI0NAL  correctional  officers  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  5  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  correc- 
tional officers  have  a  tough  job.  Our 
prison  population  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  Today,  correctional  officers  are 
responsible  for  over  750,000  prisoners, 
many  of  them  dangerous  and  violent. 
Correctional  officers  must  not  only 
keep  the  peace  in  these  facilities,  but 
they  also  must  work  to  help  rehabili- 
tate offenders  by  providing  worthwhile 
skills  and  encouraging  them  to  develop 
positive  attitudes. 

To  make  the  job  of  a  correctional  of- 
ficer more  difficult,  we  have  a  critical 
problem  with  prison  overcrowding.  In 
virtually  every  State,  correctional  re- 
sources are  severely  stretched;  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  prisons  are  operat- 
ing at  116  percent  of  their  capacity.  We 
must  address  this  matter  by  undertak- 
ing a  comprehensive  strategy  to  elimi- 
nate factors  that  lead  to  crime  and  we 
must  better  deal  with  those  who  have 
broken  the  law  so  we  can  make  our 
communities  safer. 

Despite  these  adverse  circumstances, 
correctional  officers  are  doing  aji  out- 
standing   job    and    we    should    salute 


them.  Congress  has  honored  correc- 
tional officers  by  designating  the  sec- 
ond week  in  May  as  "National  Correc- 
tional Officers  Week"  in  1984,  1985,  1987. 
and  1989.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  again  this  year  in  support  of  this 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
along  with  Senators  Lieberman,  War- 
ner, jgFFOBDS,  DURENBERGER,  and  Oth- 
ers are  introducing  legislation  to  des- 
ignate April  15,  1991,  as  National  Recy- 
cling Day.  The  importance  of  educating 
the  public  about  the  real  benefits  to  so- 
ciety ft-om  recycling  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Recycling  is  not  a  new  phenomenon, 
at  least  not  in  concept.  America's  early 
settlers  recycled  as  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival, turning  corn  husk  mattresses 
and  old  clothes  into  quilts.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember  the  materials 
conservation  efforts  during  World  War 
n,  whan  aluminum  foil  was  carefully 
saved,  used  automobile  tires  collected, 
and  many  other  consumer  items  were 
recycled  and  put  toward  the  war  effort. 
In  fact,  most  of  us  have  recycled  mate- 
rials at  some  point  in  our  lives — typi- 
cally paper,  aluminum,  or  glass. 

Whild  many  of  us  may  be  familiar 
with  recycling,  there  is  still  a  need  for 
public  education  campaigns  to  inform 
consumers  that  garbage  does  not  dis- 
appear when  the  sanitation  worker 
loads  it  into  the  truck.  Our  society 
must  tte  made  aware  that  there  are 
very  real  costs,  both  financial  and  en- 
vironmental, associated  with  the  con- 
tinued proliferation  of  municipal  gar- 
bage. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. The  United  States  presently  is 
generating  about  160  million  tons  of 
solid  waste  per  year,  almost  double  the 
amount  we  produced  in  1966.  If  present 
trends  continue,  the  United  States  will 
generate  close  to  200  million  tons  per 
year  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Towns 
and  cities  across  the  United  States  are 
realizing  that  the  city  dump  will  be 
forced  to  close  its  gates  in  a  few  short 
years.  Just  in  the  last  two  decades  the 
number  of  landfills  accepting  solid 
waste  has  been  reduced  dramatically, 
from  about  30,000  to  6,000.  It  is  becom- 
ing virtually  impossible  to  establish 
any  naw  landfill  sites  because  of  the 
"not  in  my  backyard  syndrome,"  and 
the  rising  value  of  land  and  real  estate. 

When  confronting  an  urgent  crisis, 
such  aa  the  threat  to  human  health  and 
the  environment  from  burgeoning 
mountains  of  trash,  it  is  tempting  to 
look  to  technology  to  provide  us  with 
the  easy  solution.  Such  technological 
fixes,  bowever,  will  not  eliminate  the 
undeniable  need  for  significant  changes 
in  the  y?ay  we  conduct  our  daily  lives. 
Not  only  must  we  find  more  environ- 
mentally sound  ways  of  handling  mu- 
nicipal trash,  but  we  must  also  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  garbage  we  gen- 
erate in  the  first  place.  This  will  re- 
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quire a  concerted  effort  on  the  pare  of 
consumers,  manufacturers,  and  govern- 
ment. That  is  why  we  are  introducing 
legislation  to  designate  April  15,  1991, 
as  National  Recycling  Day. 

Reducing  the  amount  of  household 
garbage  we  generate  poses  the  most 
difficult  of  public  policy  problems: 
Changing  human  habits.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  a  public 
attitude  that  can  allow  these  needed 
changes  to  take  place.  People  must  be 
made  aware  that  their  actions  do  have 
a  critical  impact  on  reducing  the 
amount  of  garbage  entering  the  waste 
stream. 

My  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
example,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a 
mandatory  recycling  law.  Cities  and 
towns  in  Rhode  Island  separate 
recyclables  such  as  glass,  paper,  alu- 
minum, and  plastics  for  curbside  col- 
lection. 

Recycling  also  creates  employment. 
According  to  one  recent  study  10.000 
tons  of  material  spawns  36  jobs  com- 
pared to  6  for  landfilling  the  same 
amount.  Some  communities  have 
formed  working  partnerships  with 
workshops  for  the  disabled,  developed 
and  administered  job  training  partner- 
ships, or  otherwise  found  work  for  un- 
employed labor  in  recycling  programs. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment estimates  that  300  jobs  have  been 
created  by  recycling. 

The  exciting  feature  of  the  battle 
against  solid  waste  is  that  it  can  be 
won.  Other  nations  are  doing  far  better 
than  we  are.  No  drastic  solutions  are 
required,  nor  are  big  sacrifices  sought. 
With  relatively  small  changes  in  hab- 
its, educational  initiatives,  and  reason- 
able laws  we  can  overcome  the  crisis 
we  now  face.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
help  us  move  closer  toward  this  goal  by 
joining  us  in  designating  April  15,  1991, 
as  "National  Recycling  Day."* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Duren- 
BEROER,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Sanpord,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  THUR- 
MOND. Mr.  LUGAR,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Boren. 


Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr.    Roth, 
Mr.    Heinz.    Mr.    Brown.    Mr. 
Grassley.    Mr.    Rockefeller, 
Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Bond.    Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Heflin): 
S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish April  15,  1991,  as  "National  Re- 
cycling Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  RECYCLING  DAY 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senator  Chafee  and  64  of  our  col- 
leagues legislation  to  designate  April 
15,  1991,  as  "National  Recycling  Day." 

This  Nation  is  currently  facing  a 
solid  waste  disposal  crisis,  caused  by 
the  growing  volumes  of  garbage  and 
the  shrinking  number  of  places  to  put 
it.  Every  5  years,  the  average  American 
discards  an  amount  of  waste  equal  in 
volume  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The 
municipal  waste  produced  in  this  coun- 
try in  just  1  day  fills  about  63,000  gar- 
bage trucks,  which  would  stretch  the 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles.  We  are  truly  a  thro wa way  so- 
ciety. 

Towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  are  running  out  of  landfill 
space.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  27  States  will 
run  out  of  landfill  capacity  for  munici- 
pal solid  waste  within  5  years  and  that 
one-third  of  the  currently  operating 
landfills  will  by  1994. 

Recycling  must  play  a  critical  part 
in  diverting  a  significant  amount  of 
waste  f^om  disposal. 

Recycling  has  Important  energy  sav- 
ings and  materials  conservation  bene- 
fits and  can  avoid  pollution  created 
from  extracting  resources  from  our 
natural  environment.  For  example,  it 
takes  only  5  percent  of  the  energy  used 
to  make  aluminum  cans  from  raw 
bauxite  to  turn  a  used  aluminum  can 
into  a  new  one;  and  recycling  1  ton  of 
recycled  aluminum  saves  4  tons  of  raw 
materials. 

A  recent  report  prepared  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  con- 
cludes that  overall  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  recycling  of  plastics  are  92 
to  98  percent;  steel,  47  to  74  percent; 
and  glass,  4  to  32  percent.  The  report 
found  that  in  addition  to  energy  sav- 
ings, recycling  reduces  air  and  water 
pollution.  Put  simply,  recycling  can 
play  a  large  part  in  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  oil  because  it  saves  energy 
and  in  cleaning  up  pollution. 

The  current  level  of  recycling  in  the 
United  States  is  low.  Last  October,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  esti- 
mated that  13  percent  of  municipal 
wastes  are  being  recycled.  The  poten- 
tial for  much  higher  levels  clearly  ex- 
ists. I  am  proud  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  enacted  a  recycling  law 
setting  a  statewide  goal  of  25  percent 
recycling  each  year.  The  State  has  des- 
ignated certain  materials  as  recycla- 
ble; landfills  and  incinerators  are  pro- 


hibited from  accepting  those  materials. 
Eight  recycling  centers  will  exist  in 
the  State  by  the  end  of  1991.  The  recy- 
cling center  in  Groton.  CT.  which  has 
been  open  for  9  years  serves  26  towns  in 
southeastern  Connecticut  and  is  the 
first  center  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  public 
education  campaigns  to  inform  con- 
sumers that  garbage  has  very  real  fi- 
nancial and  economic  consequences. 
Successful  recycling  programs  need 
participation  from  all  segments  of  soci- 
ety. Product  manufacturers,  consum- 
ers, generators  of  waste,  and  public  of- 
ficials need  to  follow  their  garbage  and 
realize  the  impact.  Communities  and 
businesses  must  develop  recycling  pro- 
grams, including  curbside  and  apart- 
ment-house pickup  programs,  publicly 
and  privately  operated  neighborhood 
dropoff  centers  to  sort,  accumulate, 
process  materials,  and  market  them  to 
end-user  markets,  privately  run 
buyback  centers  for  particularly  valu- 
able materials,  and  private  commerlcal 
waste  hauling. 

Consistently  available  markets  for 
secondary  materials  are  also  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  success  of  recycling 
programs.  The  public  and  private  sec- 
tors must  support  recycling  by  pur- 
chasing materials  recovered  from 
waste.  Governments  have  a  critical 
role  to  play  in  promoting  the  design  of 
products  that  can  be  recycled  safely 
and  efficiently  and  in  making  certain 
that  consimiers  have  full  and  accurate 
information  about  the  products  they 
are  purchasing  and  about  recycling. 

Recycling  programs  can  provide  im- 
portant economic  benefits  for  commu- 
nities. They  save  municipalities  money 
because  it  costs  less  to  recycle  than  to 
dump  in  landfills.  In  Connecticut,  for 
example,  44  leaf  composting  sites  tak- 
ing in  90,000  tons  of  leaves  from  1.5  mil- 
lion people — half  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation— saved  municipalities  $4.5  mil- 
lion in  landfill  fees.  Second,  recycling 
can  also  provide  jobs.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  the  city's  recycling 
law  calls  for  establishing  in  each  bor- 
ough at  least  one  center  to  which  resi- 
dents can  take  recyclable  material  like 
newspapers  In  exchange  for  cash.  Such 
businesses,  called  buyback  centers,  are 
also  intended  to  create  jobs  for  de- 
pressed communities. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  solid  waste 
crisis,  we  must  face  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  changing  human  habits  and  edu- 
cating people.  The  president  of  the 
Litchfield,  CT.  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, Marilyn  Cann,  said  it  well:  "If  peo- 
ple aren't  educated  to  recycling, 
they're  not  about  to  do  it  consistently 
and  effectively.  If  they're  not  educated, 
they're  going  to  throw  recyclables 
away."  A  national  recycling  day  is 
needed  because  the  problem  requires  a 
concerned  effort  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, elected  officials,  and  private  in- 
dustry. It  is  my  hope  that  on  April  15. 
schools  and  communities  will  sponsor 
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educational  activities  and  training  ses- 
sions on  how  recycling  can  help  us  tooth 
overcome  the  crisis  we  are  now  facing 
and  help  us  preserve  the  Earth's  natu- 
ral resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  70 

Whereas  the  United  States  generates  over 
160  million  tons  of  municipal  solid  waste 
each  year — almost  double  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1965,  and  amounting:  to  about  3.58 
pounds  per  person  per  day — and  the  amount 
Is  expected  to  increase  to  190  million  tons  of 
grarbage  annually  by  the  year  2O0O. 

Whereas  the  continued  generation  of  enor- 
mous volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year  pre- 
sents unacceptable  threats  to  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

Whereas  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  expects  that  27  States  will  run  out  of 
landfill  capacity  for  municipal  solid  waste 
within  5  years  and  one-third  of  the  currently 
operating  landHlls  are  expected  to  close  by 
1994  either  because  they  are  filled  or  because 
their  design  and  operation  do  not  meet  Fed- 
eral or  State  standards  for  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment,  and 
waste  that  is  now  disposed  of  in  these  facili- 
ties will  have  to  be  disposed  through  other 
means: 

Whereas  a  significant  amount  of  waste  can 
be  diverted  from  disposal  by  the  utilization 
of  source  separation,  mechanical  separation 
and  community-based  recycling  programs; 

Whereas  recycling  can  save  energy,  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  has  substan- 
tial materials,  conservation  benefits  and  can 
avoid  the  pollution  created  from  extracting 
resources  from  their  natural  environment; 

Whereas  the  revenues  recovered  by  recy- 
cling programs  offset  the  costs  of  solid  waste 
management  and  some  communities  have  es- 
tablished recycling  programs  which  provide 
slgnficant  economic  benefits  to  members  of 
the  community; 

Whereas  the  current  level  of  municipal 
solid  waste  recycling  in  the  United  States  is 
low,  although  some  communities  have  set  a 
much  higher  rate: 

Whereas  to  reach  a  goal  of  increased  recy- 
cling, more  materials  need  to  be  separated. 
collected,  processed,  marketed  and  manufac- 
tured Into  new  products; 

Whereas  a  well-developed  system  exists  for 
recycling  scrap  metals,  aluminum  cans. 
glass  and  metal  containers,  paper  and  paper- 
board,  and  Is  reducing  the  quantity  of  waste 
entering  landfills  or  incinerators  and  saving 
manufactures  energy  costs; 

Whereas  recycling  of  plastics  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  consider- 
ation market  potential  exists  to  Increase  the 
recycling; 

Whereas  yard  and  food  waste  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  municipal  solid  waste  and  a 
large  potential  exists  for  mulching  and  com- 
posing the  waste  which  would  save  both 
landfill  space  and  nourish  soil,  but  only 
small  amounts  of  this  material  Is  currently 
being  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enact  legislative  measures  that 
will  Increase  the  amount  of  solid  wsiste  that 
is  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  of  recyclable  goods: 


Whereas  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  promote  the  design  of  products 
that  can  be  recycled  safety  and  efficiently: 

Whereas  the  success  of  recycling  programs 
depends  on  the  ability  of  informed  consum- 
ers and  businesses  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing recycling  and  recycled  products  and  to 
participate  in  recycling  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  edu- 
cational, organizational  and  legislative  en- 
deavors that  promote  waste  separation 
methods,  community-based  recycling  pro- 
grams and  expanded  utilization  of  recovered 
mat«rials:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  15,  1991,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Recycling  Day",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  THimMOND,  Mr. 
NUNN,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Glenn,     Mr.     D'Amato, 

DECONCTNI,    Ms.     MIKULSKI, 
LIEBERMAN,      Mr.      AKAKA, 

Lautenberg,     Mr.     Reid, 
Jeffords,     Mr.     Hatch, 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    LEVIN, 
MOYNmAN,     Mr.      KASTEN, 
BIDEN,      Mr.      Sarbanes, 
Kerry,      Mr.      Riegle, 
Wellstone,    Mr.    Inouye, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Bradley,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  ): 
S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  conunencing  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1991,  and  ending  on  February 
16,  1991,  as  "Children  of  Alcoholics 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CHU.DRE.N  OF  ALCOHOLICS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  week  of  February  10 
through  16  as  "Children  of  Alcoholics 
Week."  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Senator  Coats,  Senator  Thurmond, 
and  a  number  of  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  this 
measure.  Earlier  this  week,  I  chaired  a 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren, Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
on  "Breaking  the  Cycle:  The  Effect  of 
Alcohol  on  Families."  I  heard  very 
compelling  testimony  about  the  effects 
on  children  growing  up  with  an  alco- 
holic parent,  testimony  about  the 
threat  of  alcoholism  to  family  stability 
and  strength. 

In  my  subcommittee  during  this  Con- 
gress, we  intend  to  focus  on  policies  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  families.  We 
already  have  held  several  hearings 
looking  at  the  stresses  on  today's  fami- 
lies. Many  of  these  stresses  are  exter- 
nal—poverty, tension  between  work 
and  family,  teenage  pregnancy. 

Alcoholism,  however,  is  a  force  that 
destroys  families  from  within.  Some- 
times this  force  is  explosive;  often  it  is 
quiet  and  insidious.  It  is  perhaps  a  tru- 


ism to  say  that  alcoholism  is  a  family 
disease.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  entire  family  is  caught  in  its  web. 
It  shapes  their  lives  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  lives  of  future  generations. 

Like  the  addicted  person,  other  fam- 
ily members  may  deny  the  problem. 
They  may  become  part  of  a  conspiracy 
of  sileoce  that  prevents  them  from 
seeking  help.  Yet,  it  is  not  a  happy  si- 
lence. The  atmosphere  within  the  fam- 
ily is  often  negative,  full  of  stress  and 
conflict.  The  rituals  that  help  define  a 
family— for  example,  birthdays  and  re- 
ligious holidays — may  not  be  observed, 
a  fact  that  has  been  linked  to  the 
transmission  of  alcoholism. 

As  always,  the  most  vulnerable  fam- 
ily members  are  the  children.  There 
are  an  estimated  28  million  children  of 
alcoholics  in  this  country,  almost  7 
million  of  whom  are  under  age  18.  Chil- 
dren of  alcoholics  are  at  risk  for  a  host 
of  psyahological  and  physical  harms, 
not  leaet  of  which  is  the  grreater  likeli- 
hood that  they,  too,  will  become  sub- 
stance abusers.  Children  of  alcoholics 
are  two  to  three  times  more  likely 
than  others  to  become  alcoholics. 
Moreover,  daughters  of  alcoholics  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  marry  alco- 
holic men,  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
perpetuating  the  cycle. 

Children  of  alcoholics  also  tend  to 
have  more  health  problems  than  oth- 
ers. A  recent  study  by  the  Children  of 
Alcoholics  Foundation  found  that  chil- 
dren of  alcoholics  are  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals, use  hospital  days,  and  incur  hos- 
pital ciharges  at  rates  much  greater 
than  those  experienced  by  other  per- 
sons. Ttiis  pattern  results  in  additional 
costs  for  hospital  care  of  $1  billion  a 
year,  a  figure  the  Foundation  considers 
quite  conservative. 

Children  of  alcoholics  may  blame 
themsdves  for  the  parent's  problem 
and  feel  unloved  and  rejected.  They 
may  not  reach  out  for  help  because 
they  do  not  realize  they  are  not  alone, 
they  may  be  vulnerable  to  abuse  and 
neglect.  Yet,  some  children  show  re- 
markable resiliency.  Certainly,  as  sev- 
eral of  our  witnesses  emphatically  il- 
lustrated, to  be  the  child  of  an  alco- 
holic is  not  to  be  doomed  to  a  life  of 
failure,  filled  with  insurmountable 
problems. 

It  is  with  the  intent  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  children  of  alcohol- 
ics that  we  introduce  this  resolution 
today.  The  witnesses  at  our  hearing  de- 
scribed in  very  moving  terms  how  to  be 
the  child  of  an  alcoholic  is  to  feel  to- 
tally alone,  since  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  others  could  be  in  the  same 
situation.  We  hope  that  by  designating 
a  week  to  focus  on  this  group,  we  will 
let  children  who  may  now  feel  isolated 
and  afraid  know  that  they  are  not 
alone. 

There  is  one  special  group  of  children 
of  alcoholics  who  face  a  more  severe 
challenge.  These  are  children  who  are 
exposed    to   alcohol    prenatally,    those 
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with  symptoms  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome or  fetal  alcohol  effect.  These 
symptoms  can  include  a  range  of  phys- 
ical problems  evident  at  birth.  As  these 
children  grow,  they  may  find  them- 
selves falling  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind in  school.  The  tragedy  of  fetal  al- 
cohol sjrndrome  is  two-fold.  First,  it  is 
entirely  preventable.  Second,  it  results 
in  a  huge  loss  of  human  potential.  In 
his  book  "The  Broken  Cord,"  Michael 
Dorris  writes  poignantly  about  the  lim- 
itations of  his  adopted  son  Adam,  a 
FAS  victim: 

My  son  will  forever  travel  through  a 
moonless  night  with  only  the  roar  of  the 
wind  for  company.  Don't  talk  to  him  of 
mountains,  of  tropical  beaches.  Don't  ask 
him  to  swoon  at  sunrises  or  marvel  at  the 
filter  of  light  through  leaves.  He's  never  had 
time  for  such  things,  and  he  does  not  believe 
In  them.  *  *  *  He  doesn't  wonder  where  he 
came  from,  where  he's  going.  He  doesn't  ask 
who  he  is,  or  why.  Questions  are  a  luxury. 

Well,  for  us,  questions  are  a  neces- 
sity. We  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  cannot  do  better  for  these  children. 

One  of  the  gaps  witnesses  at  our 
hearing  repeatedly  mentioned  was  the 
need  for  more  public  awareness,  on  the 
part  of  professionals,  community  mem- 
bers, and  affected  children  themselves, 
that  children  in  alcoholic  families  are 
at  risk.  They  need  treatment  them- 
selves, but  may  not  be  able  to  bring 
themselves  to  ask  for  help.  They  may 
not  even  fully  understand  that  the 
problem  is  not  them,  but  their  parents' 
drinking.  They  may  need  someone  to 
reach  out  to  them.  A  greater  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  these  children 
face  is  a  flrst  step  toward  seeing  that 
outreach  occurs  and  treatment  be- 
comes more  widely  available. 

Mr.  President,  in  listening  to  the  tes- 
timony of  recovering  alcoholics  and 
children  of  alcoholics  who  were  coura- 
geous enough  to  come  forward  and  tell 
their  stories,  I  was  struck  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pinpointing  the  beginning  of 
alcoholism  in  individual  families. 
Often,  you  cannot  say  "Here  is  the  par- 
ent with  an  alcohol  problem,  and  here 
is  the  child  of  the  alcoholic."  The  par- 
ent also  may  be  the  child  of  an  alco- 
holic, caught  in  a  cycle  perpetuated  for 
generations.  But  if  we  cannot  find  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle,  we  surely  can 
find  a  way  to  break  it. 

Before  we  can  do  that,  however,  we 
must  have  a  broader  awareness  of  how 
that  cycle  is  continued  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  We  must  make  sure 
that  conmiunity  members  understand 
why  we  must  reach  out  to  the  children 
who  are  caught  up  in  their  families'  al- 
coholism. Children  of  Alcoholics  Week 
will  help  spread  that  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  making  that  possible.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  71 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
28.000,000  children  of  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  6,600,000  are  under  the  age  of 
18; 

Whereas  there  Is  strong  scientiflc  evidence 
that  alcoholism  runs  In  families  with  chil- 
dren of  alcoholics  being  two  to  four  times 
more  likely  to  develop  alcoholism  than  chil- 
dren of  non-alcoholics; 

Whereas  parental  alcoholism  has  a  signifl- 
cant  impact  on  the  health  of  children  and  on 
the  health  care  system,  with  children  of  al- 
coholics being  admitted  to  hospitals  at  a  24 
percent  greater  rate,  using  hospital  llays  at  a 
62  percent  greater  rate,  incurring  hospital 
charges  at  a  36  percent  greater  rate,  and  in- 
curring total  health  care  charges  at  a  32  per- 
cent greater  rate,  than  other  children; 

Whereas  parental  alcohol  abuse  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  a  large  proportion  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases; 

Whereas  young  children  of  alcoholics  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  depression  and  anxiety  to 
a  greater  extent  than  children  of  non-alco- 
holics; 

Whereas  young  children  of  alcoholics  often 
have  difficulty  in  school  and  are  more  likely' 
to    be    truant,    drop   out   of  school,    repeat 
grades,  or  be  referred  to  a  school  counselor 
or  psychologist; 

Whereas  children  with  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome suffer  from  a  range  of  deficits  that  in- 
clude dysmorphic  facial  features,  growth  re- 
tardation, intellectual  impairment,  and  dis- 
ruptive behavior  patterns  and  children  with 
Fetal  Alcohol  Effect  suffer  from  significant, 
although  less  severe,  deficite; 

Whereas  children  of  alcoholics,  with  the  in- 
terest and  help  of  family,  friends,  health  pro- 
fessionals, teachers,  clergy,  and  others,  can 
avoid  the  negative  effects  of  familial  alco- 
holism; 

Whereas  this  Resolution  seeks  to  raise  the 
level  of  public  and  professional  awareness  on 
behalf  of  the  families  and  children  affected 
by  alcohol  addiction; 

Whereas  by  bringing  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  children  of  alcoholics,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  offering  hope  and  encourage- 
ment for  these  innocent  victims  and  will  be 
taking  a  significant  step  forward  towards 
ending  the  generational  cycle  of  addiction; 
and 

Whereas  a  national  week  of  recognition 
would  give  individuals  and  local.  State,  and 
national  organizations  the  opportunity  to 
break  the  silence  often  surrounding  familial 
alcoholism:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  com- 
mencing on  February  10.  1991,  and  ending  on 
February  16.  1991,  is  designated  as  "Children 
of  Alcoholics  Week",  and  that  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  uiwn  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  period  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  programs  and  activities.* 


ADDITIGNAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  spending  limits  for 
Senate  election  campaigns,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


[Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3,  supra. 

s.  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5, 
a  bill  to  grant  employees  fajnily  and 
temporary  medical  leave  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  puri>oses. 
s.  e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  6,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  a  voluntary  system  of  flejti- 
ble  fundraising  targets  for  Senate  elec- 
tions, to  increase  public  disclosure  of 
activities  of  Senators,  to  reduce  special 
interest  influence  in  Senate  elections, 
to  increase  competition  in  politics,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  cut  Social  Se- 
curity contribution  rates  and  return 
Social  Security  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing, and  for  other  purposes. 
s. » 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  28.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  remedy  the  historic  undercount  of 
the  poor  and  minorities  in  the  decen- 
nial census  of  population  and  to  other- 
wise improve  the  overall  accuracy  of 
the  population  data  collected  in  the  de- 
cennial census  by  directing  the  use  of 
appropriate  statistical  adjustment  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SPECTER,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  and  the  Senator  fi-om  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  41,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  5.4-percent  Increase  in  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOMENici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  90,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing challenge  of  America's  infrastruc- 
ture needs. 

S.  16T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cospon80i:*s  of  S.  167,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  permanently  extend  qualified 
mortgage  bonds. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

203,  a  bill  to  provide  for  periods  of  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  to  be  disregarded 
in  determining  the  time  for  performing 
certain  acts  required  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

S.  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

204,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
called retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  serve  in  the  highest  grade 
previously  held  while  on  active  duty. 

S.  206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

205,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  treatment 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  former  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  purposes 
of  eligibility  for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  service. 

S.  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
237,  a  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire  or  imminent  danger. 

S.  244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  244,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

S.  2S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  250.  a  bill  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

329.  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
profession,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

330,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  im- 
prove and  clarify  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  that  act;  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  veterans' 
reemployment  rights  and  to  improve 
veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21. 
a  joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense 


of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MO'VT^IHAN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  JEFFORDS]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
49,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  1991 
as  the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to 
recognize  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  months  of 
April  1991  and  1992  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bbntsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
meaicing  March  10.  1991  and  ending  on 
March  16,  1991.  as  "Deaf  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  March  25,  1991,  as 
"GiTeek  Independence  Day;  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOiryE],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBERMAN],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  62,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  March, 
1991  and  the  month  of  March,  1992  as 
"Women's  History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  June  14, 
19J1  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  II 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BINGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11, 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  establish  an 
Albert  Einstein  Congressional  Fellow- 
ship Program. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  53— 
RELATIVE  TO  GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucub,  Mr.  CHAFEE,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,  Mr.  DASCHLE,  Mr. 
WIRTH,  Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  BIDEN,  Mr. 

Bryan,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
AKAKA,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 

BUMPHRS,  Mr.  iNOir^E,  Mr.  KENNEDY, 
Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  REID,  Ms.  MIKULSKI, 

Mr.  DgCONCiNi,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  KERRY,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Pryor)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  53 

Whereas  human  activities  substantially  in- 
crease the  atmospheric  concentrations  of  the 
greenhouse  gases;  carbon  dioxide,  methane, 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  nitrous  oxide; 

Whereas  an  Increase  In  the  concentration 
of  greenhouse  gases  Intensifies  the  natural 
greenheuse  effect,  resulting  on  average  in  an 
additional  warming  at  the  Elarth's  surface 
and  an  excess  of  radiative  energy  available 
to  alter  the  climate  system; 

Whereas  carbon  dioxide  has  been  respon- 
sible for  over  half  the  enhanced  greenhouse 
effect  in  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so 
in  the  ftiture; 

Whereas  the  scientific  assessment  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(IPCC)  concluded  in  August  1990  that  under  a 
busineas-as-usual  scenario  for  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases,  a 
global  warming  of  five  to  ten  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit above  preindustriallzed  levels  is  like- 
ly by  tihe  end  of  the  next  century,  bringing 
the  Earth  to  its  warmest  level  In  at  least 
150,000  years; 

Whereas  many  scientific  studies  show  that 
rapid  flobal  warming  would  create  grave 
risks  of  precipitous  climate  shifts,  with  ef- 
fects including  extreme  heat  waves  and 
droughts  in  some  agricultural  and  urban 
areas,  amplified  warming  at  high  latitudes, 
sea  level  rise  and  resultant  flooding  of  low- 
lying  coastal  areas,  a  probable  increase  in 
the  freQuency  and  severity  of  hurricanes  and 
other  extreme  weather  events,  and  the  po- 
tential destruction  of  forests  over  broad  ex- 
panses; 

Whereas  environmental  stresses  of  this 
magnitude  have  the  potential  to  cause  un- 
precedented agricultural,  economic,  and  so- 
cial and  political  disruptions; 

Whereas  the  Ministrial  Declaration  of  the 
Second  World  Climate  Conference  in  Novem- 
ber 1990,  adopted  by  more  than  one  hundred 
governments,  including  the  United  States, 
calls  for  the  negotiation  of  a  framework  con- 
vention to  limit  climate  change  In  order  to 
protect  society  and  the  environment  "with- 
out further  delay  based  on  the  best  available 
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knowledge"  with  the  ultimate  global  objec- 
tive "to  stabilize  greenhouse  gas  concentra- 
tions at  a  level  that  would  prevent  dan- 
gerous anthropogenic  interference  with  cli- 
mate."; 

Whereas  the  Declaration  further  states 
that  "the  potentially  serious  consequences 
of  climate  change  give  sufficient  reasons  to 
begin  by  adopting  response  strategies  even  in 
the  face  of  significant  uncertainties."; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  established  an  Intergovern- 
mental Negotiating  Committee  for  a  Frame- 
work Convention  on  Climate  Change  respon- 
sible for  negotiating  an  international  cli- 
mate protection  agreement  in  time  for  sig- 
nature at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  in  June  1992; 
Whereas  the  first  negotiation  session  will 
be  hosted  by  the  United  States  from  Feb- 
ruary 4  to  14,  1991 ; 

Whereas  Germany,  Denmark.  Austria,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  have  already  pro- 
posed to  reduce  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  other  greenhouse  gases;  and  that  seven- 
teen other  countries  (Belgium,  Canada,  Fin- 
land, France,  Great  Britain,  Greece.  Iceland. 
Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland)  have  proposed,  individually 
or  collectively,  to  stabilize  or  reduce  their 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  the  year  2000; 

Whereas  the  United  States  emits  more  car- 
bon dioxide  than  any  other  nation  and  has 
the  second  highest  per  capita  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide; 

Whereas  a  large  fraction  of  the  emissions 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  United  States 
could  be  controlled  at  a  savings,  no  cost,  or 
low  cost  and  that  such  measures  would  con- 
tribute to  the  competitiveness  of  American 
business  and  the  overall  economy; 

Whereas  development  and  transfer  of  tech- 
nology may  assist  industrialized  and  devel- 
oping nations  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases; 

Whereas  the  National  Energy  Strategy, 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  presents  an  opportunity  to 
develop  targets  for  reductions  in  United 
States  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
mechanisms  for  implementing  such  targets; 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  should  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  (1)  to  specify  reduc- 
tions in  the  national  emissions  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  greenhouse  gases  by  a  date 
certain,  and  (2)  to  assume  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  negotiating  an  international  climate 
protection  treaty  that  contains  specific  com- 
mitments to  reduce  emissions  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  the  following  elements: 

An  agreement  by  industrialized  nations  to 
reduce  their  current  emissions  of  carbon  di- 
oxide; 

An  agreement  by  developing  nations  to 
limit  their  growth  in  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  fossil  fuel  combustion  so  that 
total  emissions  from  the  industrialized  and 
developing  world  are  significantly  reduced; 

An  agreement  by  all  countries  to  limit  the 
release  of  carbon  dioxide  due  to  deforest- 
ation, by  sustainable  use  of  existing  forests 
and  reforestation: 

An  agreement  by  all  countries  to  take 
available  steps  to  cut  emissions  of  other 
greenhouse  gases,  including  methane; 

The  establishment  of  an  international 
fund,  to  help  developing  countries  achieve 
these  objectives; 

The  establishment  of  a  mechanism  of  con- 
tinuing international  cooperation  for  devel- 
opment of  efficient  policies  for  future  emis- 
sions reductions  necessary  to  meet  the  objec- 


tive of  stabilizing  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
at  safe  levels;  and 

The  establishment  of  appropriate  institu- 
tional mechanisms  to  facilitate  cooperation 
in:  research,  observation  and  analysis;  data 
and  information  exchange  and  reporting;  de- 
velopment and  transfer  of  technology;  and 
technical  training  and  public  education. 

Be  it  further  Resolved.  That  the  United 
States  should  support,  at  the  February  nego- 
tiating session,  the  establishment  of  a  proc- 
ess that  will  allow  negotiations  of  sub- 
stantive provisions  to  accomplish  each  of 
these  elements,  for  inclusion  in  the  conven- 
tion that  is  to  be  concluded  in  June  1992. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  54— AUTHOR- 
IZING REPRESENTATION  BY  THE 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  54 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Ronald  Whitaker,  et  al..  No.  90-14010-CR^ 
JAG,  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida, 
one  of  the  defendants,  Sheldon  Yavitz,  has 
obtained  a  subpoena  for  the  testimony  of 
Jack  Blum,  a  former  employee  of  the  Senate, 
in  connection  with  his  work  as  si>ecial  coun- 
sel to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  (Jovemment  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2)  (1968),  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  represent 
present  and  former  employees  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to  them  in 
their  official  capacities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  Jack  Blum  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Ronald  Whitaker,  et  al. 


55— REL- 
ANNIVER- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
ATIVE  TO  THE  50TH 
SARY  OF  THE  USO 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
PAcncwooD.  and  Mr.  Sasser  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  55 

Whereas  the  USO  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth 
anniversary; 

Whereas  the  USO  is  the  only  independent. 
Congressionally  chartered  organization  de- 
voted solely  to  providing  human  services  to 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel; 

Whereas  the  USO  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton and  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  provide  family  support 
services,  emergency  housing  programs,  air- 
port services,  and  numerous  other  programs 
to  assist  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  the  USO  is  providing  special  sup- 
port to  servicemen  and  women  and  their 
families  during  Operation  Desert  Storm: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That— 

The  Senate  hereby  extends  congratulations 
to  the  USO  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary and  commends  the  work  of  the 
USO  in  support  of  the  military  personnel  and 
their  families  serving  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  around  the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  USO. 


COMMnTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  an  oversight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  administration's  National 
Energy  Strategy. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, February  19.  1991.  beginning  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  room  216  of  the  Senate  Hart  Of- 
fice Building  in  Washington.  DC.  Wit- 
nesses will  testify  by  invitation  only. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-2383. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  an  oversight  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  status  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's civilian  nuclear  waste  program 
mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  amendments. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. March  21,  1991.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  their  comments  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 
20510.  Attention:  Mary  Louise  Wagner. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Warner  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  (202)  224-7569. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NLTRmON,  AND 
FXJRESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  hearing  on  February 
20.  1991.  at  9  a.m.  at  a  location  to  be  an- 
nounced. The  hearing  will  address  the 
Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991, 
S.  207. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ken  Ackerman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2085. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES. 
TRANSPORTATION.  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  Trans- 
portation, and  Infrastructure.  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
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slon  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  demographic  trends 
and  transportation  demand. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL..  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday,  February  7,  at  10  a.m. 
to  receive  testimony  from  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  on  a  foreign  policy  over- 
view and  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee Of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m.,  February  7,  1991,  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  244,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  referendum  on  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HL'MAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  7. 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Walter  Massey  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOHMrrTEE  ON  ANTTTRUST,  MONOPOLIES. 
AND  BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust,  Monopolies, 
and  Business  Rights,  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  February  7,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m., 
to  hold  a  bearing  on  the  impact  of  re- 
structuring the  savings  and  loan  Indus- 
try—the Southwest  Savings  case  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRmON,  A.ND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  February  7. 
1991,  at  9  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
207,  futures  trading  practices 
intermarket  coordination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Conrunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  markup  to  consider  legislation 


in  response  to  the  situation  created  by 
Operation  Desert  Storm  on  Thursday, 
February  7,  1991,  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the 
committee's  hearing  room,  SR-418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GRIDLOCK  RELIEF  FOR 
INTERSTATES 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Warner  in 
sponsoring  the  Gridlock  Relief  for 
Interstates  Program  or  so-called  GRIP 
legislation.  This  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  new  category  of  assistance 
under  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram to  address  the  critical  and  grrow- 
ing  problem  of  congestion  and  gridlock 
on  urban  interstates.  I  want  to  com- 
mand Senator  Warner  for  introducing 
this  very  important  bill.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  legislation  I  have  introduced 
to  restrict  the  openings  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  (1-95)  drawbridge,  the  meas- 
ure should  help  to  alleviate  the  traffic 
demands,  severe  congestion  and  safety 
problems  on  the  Interstate  System  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  as 
well  as  in  other  traffic-jajnmed  urban 
and  suburban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  GRIP  bill  authorizes  $2  billion  a 
year  over  a  4-year  period  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  a  variety  of 
projects  to  maximize  the  capacity  of 
heavily  traveled  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  program  would  be 
available  in  high-growth  urbanized 
areas  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more  and  funding  could  be  used  for 
highway  reconstruction  and  capacity 
expansion  projects,  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition for  mass  transit  facilities  along 
the  routes,  noise  barriers,  land  acquisi- 
tion for  construction  of  parking  lots  to 
encourage  mass  transit  ridership  and 
carpooling,  as  well  as  acquisition  of 
land  for  bikepaths.  These  are  all  im- 
portant needs  not  being  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  the  current  Federal  highway 
program. 

In  the  Baltimore-Washington  region, 
we  currently  have  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive transportation  systems  in 
the  country,  with  the  Washington  and 
Baltimore  Metro  systems,  Amtrak, 
MARC  commuter  trains,  buses,  and  an 
aggressive  highway  construction  and 
reoonstruction  program.  However,  all 
projections  indicate  that  population 
growth  and,  more  importantly,  growth 
in  demand  for  travel  in  the  region,  will 
continue  to  place  serious  strains  on  the 
regfional  transportation  network.  A 
January  1991  study  entitled  "Roadway 
Congestion  in  Major  Urban  Areas  1982 
to  1988"  found  that  of  six  northeast 
cities.  Washington  and  Baltimore 
ranked  first  and  fifth  respectively,  in 
terms  of  traffic  congestion.  The  study 
found  that  the  Washington  area  had 
the  third-worst  traffic  problem  in  the 


Nation,  costing  an  estimated  $1.73  bil- 
lion a  year  in  lost  time,  gas  consump- 
tion, accident  losses  and  other  factors. 
Mr.  President,  America's  future  eco- 
nomic strength  depends  upon  our  will- 
ingneae  to  make  prudent  investments 
in  a  qumber  of  pivotal  areas  such  as 
physical  infrastructure.  Failure  to 
make  those  investments  restrains  this 
country's  efforts  to  build  a  more  pros- 
perous and  competitive  economy.  The 
GRIP  bill  will  help  ensure  that  those 
investtnents  can  be  made  for  transpor- 
tation improvements  in  high-growth 
urban  and  suburban  areas.* 


NEVER  AGAIN!  THE  NEED  FOR 
CLEAR  AND  DECISIVE  ACTION  TO 
USE  THE  EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  TO  FIGHT  PROLIFERA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  have  no  illusions  about  what  we 
are  doing  here  today.  We  are  not  really 
voting  on  an  extension  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  We  are  voting  to 
defer  any  substantive  action  on  the 
proliferation  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  More  broadly,  we  are  voting 
to  defer  any  substantive  action  on  the 
transfer  of  arms  to  aggressor  nations 
like  Iraq,  and  the  transfer  of  the  tech- 
nologies to  make  long-range  missiles, 
and  biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  can  cite  the  pressure  of  war.  We 
can  cite  the  good  intentions  of  this 
body  and  the  administration.  We  can 
cite  our  hopes  for  multilateral  action 
and  progress  in  arms  control  treaties. 
These  arguments  are  not  without  some 
merit.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  7 
years  since  Iraq  made  massive  use  of 
chemical  weapons  against  Iran.  It  is  3 
years  since  thousands  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men  died  from  poison  gas 
simply  because  they  were  Kurds. 

We  have  talked  and  debated  for  at 
least  3  years,  and  the  best  we  have  to 
show  for  it  is  legislation  on  missile 
proliferation.  We  have  heard  promises 
about  a  more  effective  policy  toward 
proliferation  from  the  administration, 
and  we  have  seen  signs  of  progress  to- 
ward that  end.  I  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  that  progress,  but  I  caution 
that  nluch  more  needs  to  be  done. 

More  broadly,  we  have  heard  prom- 
ises from  four  administrations  to  bring 
their  house  into  order  in  administering 
the  EScport  Administration  Act,  and 
the  fact  is  that  despite  limited  progress 
in  controlling  a  bureaucratic  night- 
mare, interagency  disputes  still  con- 
tribute to  an  uncertain  administration 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  re- 
viewed an  analysis  of  the  pattern  of 
arms  transfers  to  Iraq  and  the  Middle 
East  that  a  former  member  of  my  staff 
prepaned  for  the  Royal  United  Services 
Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
analysis  traces  all  too  clearly  a  history 
of  sonte  $52  billion  worth  of  arms  trans- 
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fers  to  Iraq,  and  sales  by  nation  after 
nation  of  the  technologies  needed  for 
Iraq  to  make  biological,  chemical,  and 
nuclear  weaons.  It  also  warns  that 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  Government 
expenditure  in  the  Middle  East  is  being 
wasted  on  military  forces  and  arms. 
Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  anal- 
ysis to  my  colleagues  and  will  make 
copies  of  it  available  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  In  its  findings. 

We  have  heard  similar  warnings  from 
many  other  sources.  We  have  heard 
them  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  We  know 
that  Iraq  Is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
At  least  25  other  nations  are  working 
on  biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear 
weapons.  These  nations  also  include 
some  of  the  nations  that  have  claimed 
in  the  UN  that  they  are  the  advocates 
of  arms  control,  but  who  fight  hardest 
against  any  measures  with  teeth  or 
limits  to  what  they  can  export. 

Mr.  President,  our  motto  should  be. 
Never  again!  Our  puri>ose  should  be  im- 
mediate legislation  to  fight  biological, 
chemical,  and  nuclear  proliferation 
with  the  full  force  of  law,  and  with  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  those  nations 
and  companies  that  are  willing  to  be 
merchants  of  death  and  mass  destruc- 
tion. The  idea  that  we  somehow  will 
see  the  same  nations  that  traffic  In 
death  agree  to  enforceable  multilateral 
agreements  is  a  pleasant  illusion,  but 
it  offers  the  promise  of  a  horrifying  fu- 
ture. 

This  is  also  why  I  have  proposed  a 
Non-Prollferatlon  and  Arms  Control 
Act  that  goes  beyond  the  legislation  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  that  I 
helped  draft  last  year,  and  that  will  en- 
force precisely  the  kind  of  sanctions  we 
need  to  ensure  there  are  no  more  Iraqs, 
that  there  are  no  more  Llbyas,  and 
that  the  developing  world  does  not  see 
Its  scarce  resources  wasted  on  trying 
to  fight  dictator  after  dictator.  Good 
intentions,  rhetoric,  and  promises  are 
no  longer  enough. 

At  the  end  of  this  extension  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  we  must 
have  action.  If  we  do  not,  we  must  col- 
lectively take  the  blame  if  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  rain  down  on  Cairo, 
Seoul,  or  Tel  Aviv  in  the  future.  We 
win  never  really  say  "Never  Again!  un- 
less we  have  the  courage  to  act!* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 11— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ALBERT 
EINSTEIN  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  In  support  of  the  con- 
current resolution  to  establish  an  Al- 
bert Einstein  Fellowship  Program,  sub- 
mitted by  my  distinguished  colleague 
fi-om  Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Hatfield  for  his  leader- 
ship in   this  enterprise   which   is  de- 


signed to  bring  professional  educators 
into  the  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  expect  changes  in  the 
structure  of  education  over  the  next 
decade,  we  must  Involve  the  best  in  the 
field  at  the  decision  making  level  and 
at  the  onset  of  our  efforts.  This  will  en- 
hance our  communication  with  the 
education  community,  provide  us  with 
insight  into  effective  education  pro- 
grams, and  grant  us  the  inmiedlate 
input  from  practicing  educators  we 
need  to  keep  our  work  timely.  The 
added  benefit  of  having  a  fellow  return 
to  the  education  community  after  a 
year  working  with  Congress,  to  share 
his/her  learning  with  students  and 
peers,  further  enhances  our  efforts. 

While  espousing  national  education 
goals  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
the  Albert  Einstein  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram is  a  practical  effort  toward  actu- 
ally achieving  a  number  of  these  goals. 
It  brings  to  Congress  new  insights, 
fresh  ideas,  extensive  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  school  science 
and  mathematics  education.  The  four 
fellows  placed  this  year  are  living  up  to 
these  expectations  and  also  helping  ex- 
pand contacts  in  the  education  commu- 
nity for  the  offices  where  they  are 
working.  This  program  has  brought  a 
recognized  and  experienced  science 
teacher  to  my  office  for  the  past  four 
months,  and  the  benefits  have  been 
substantial.  It  is,  indeed,  a  shared 
learning  process. 

I  lend  my  unequivocal  support  to  this 
legislation  and  the  underlying  objec- 
tive of  increasing  the  involvement  of 
practitioners  in  the  policy  formulation 
and  legislative  activity  needed  to 
achieve  our  national  education  goals.* 


STAR  WARS  IS  NO  PATRIOT 

*  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  some  may  use  the  gulf 
war  to  justify  spending  billions  of  tax 
dollars  on  discredited  weapons  sys- 
tems. Already  we  are  seeing  a  flood  of 
claims  suggesting  that  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile success  in  the  skies  over  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel  now  justifies  massive 
increases  In  the  Star  Wars  Program. 

This  is  ironic  indeed.  For  years,  star 
wars  proponents  have  rejected  any  ef- 
forts to  deflect  research  dollars  from 
their  favorite  space-based  weapons  to 
support  a  limited,  treaty-compliant 
erround-based  defense  against  ICBM's. 
They  fought  to  keep  the  grand  dream 
of  a  global  defense  against  ICBM's 
alive,  whenever  anyone  suggested  a 
more  limited  role  for  ballistic  missile 
defense,  such  as  a  point  defense  to  pro- 
tect our  ICBM  fields  from  attack  by 
Soviet  ICBM  warheads. 

But  the  Patriot  missile  Is  even  fur- 
ther removed  from  star  wars  mission 
and  hardware.  The  Patriot  missile,  de- 
signed originally  to  shoot  down  air- 
craft, has  only  recently  been  upgraded 
to  give  it  some  limited  capability 
against  slow  moving,  short  range  bal- 


listic missiles  like  the  modified  Iraqi 
Scud  missiles.  Most  Patriot  missiles  In 
the  inventory  do  not  have  even  this 
limited  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile 
[ATBM]  capability. 

Even  those  Patriots  that  have  been 
modified  for  the  ATBM  mission,  how- 
ever, have  no  capability  whatsoever 
against  ICBM's,  the  sole  target  of  the 
SDI  program.  ICBM's,  or  rather  the 
warheads  propelled  through  space  by 
ICBM's,  reenter  the  atmosphere  at 
speeds  of  4  to  5  kilometers  per  second, 
giving  any  defensive  missile  like  the 
Patriot  little  time  to  fly  up  and  Inter- 
cept the  warhead. 

For  comparison,  the  modified  Iraqi 
Scud  missiles  come  in  at  much  lower 
speeds  closer  to  1  kilometer  per  second, 
giving  the  older  Patriot  missiles  suffi- 
cient time  to  fiy  out  and  make  their 
kill  close  to  the  Intended  target  area. 

Furthermore,  the  Patriot,  which  en- 
tered production  several  years  before 
the  SDI  project  was  fathered  by  Ronald 
Reagan  in  1983,  has  received  no  funds 
from  SDI  and  has  used  none  of  the 
technology  developed  by  the  Star  Wars 
Program. 

Conversely,  the  space-based  weapons 
proposed  by  SDI  proponents  would 
have  little  or  no  capability  against 
Scud-type  missiles.  For  example,  the 
current  SDI  weapon  of  choice  is  the 
"Brilliant  Pebble"  or  space-based  in- 
terceptor rocket.  But  this  rocket  must 
acquire  its  target  and  fly  long  dis- 
tances to  reach  the  short-range  Scud 
missiles,  which  fly  relatively  low  tra- 
jectories compared  to  ICBM's  that 
travel  deep  into  apsice  to  reach  their 
targets. 

In  short,  there  has  been  virtually  no 
connection  between  star  wars  and  the 
Patriot,  either  financially  or  tech- 
nically. 

The  Patriot  Program  has  been  funded 
by  the  Army.  For  this  fiscal  year,  total 
Patriot  research  funds  are  $23.7  mil- 
lion, or  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
huge  SDI  $2.86  billion  research  kitty. 

The  SDI  Program  does  have  a  small — 
by  SDI  standards— research  program  to 
develop  advanced  ATBM  systems.  For 
fiscal  year  1991,  $180  million  has  been 
allocated  for  this  research  into  longer 
range,  more  capable  weapons  than  Pa- 
triot. These  systems,  including  the  Is- 
raeli Arrow  missile,  will  not  be  ready 
for  battlefield  use  for  several  years. 

But  a  miraculous  transformation  has 
occurred  In  the  fiscal  year  1992  SDI 
budget.  The  $180  million  for  tactical 
defense  has  grown  to  $858  million,  or  a 
370  percent  Increase.  Given  the  need  to 
defend  against  tactical  missiles,  this 
crash  program  might  be  justified. 

However,  if  we  subtract  the  ATBM 
research  f^m  the  total  SDI  request  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  we  find  that  the  classic 
SDI  Program  to  defend  against  Soviet 
ICBM's  has  increased  by  60  percent, 
from  $2.68  billion  to  $4.28  billion. 

This  Increase  is  totally  unjustified.  If 
a  classic  SDI  space-based  shield  was 
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too  expensive,  too  leaky  and  too  desta- 
bilizing last  year,  how  can  the  success 
of  Patriot  missiles  against  an  entirely 
different  threat  change  the  dynamics 
of  strategic  ICBM  defense? 

I  would  argue  that  nothing  has 
changed  in  the  strategic  relationship, 
the  technology  or  the  projected  costs 
to  justify  any  increase  in  the  underly- 
ing SDI  budget.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  over-all  SDI  budget  should  be 
cut,  or  else  the  $860  million  for  ATBM 
research  should  be  taken  from  the  SDI 
strategic  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  two  recent  arti- 
cles on  the  Patriot  versus  SDI  issue, 
one  by  Leslie  Gelb  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  one  by  Representative 
CHARLES  BENNETT  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York;  Times.  Jan.  27.  1991] 
Right-wing  Mvths 
(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Rlgtat-wing  propagandists  have  discovered 
how  to  use  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  which  many 
of  them  oppose,  to  ride  an  old  hobby-horse 
back  into  the  sunlight.  Turn  on  the  tele- 
vision, look  at  their  columns,  and  learn  two 
new  meta-facts: 

We  should  praise  the  heavens  for  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or  Star 
Wars,  for  giving  us  the  Patriot  missiles,  now 
famous  for  shooting  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  from 
Saudi  and  Israeli  skies. 

We  have  Ronald  Reagan's  fat  increases  in 
military  spending  to  thank  for  winning  the 
war. 

The  first  is  pure  baloney;  the  second  con- 
tains a  grain  of  very  misleading  truth. 

Let's  begin  with  the  colorful  Star  Wars-Pa- 
triot tale.  The  Patriot  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  part  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive programs  and  owes  nothing  of  its  suc- 
cess to  Star  Wars  technology. 

For  the  truth,  just  call  Maj.  Peter  M. 
Keating,  an  Army  spokesman,  who  said  in 
response  to  a  query  that  the  Patriot  and 
S.D.I,  "are  not  even  a  spinoff  of  each  other." 
For  emphasis,  he  added,  "Absolutely." 

The  Patriot  was  originally  designed  in  the 
Ford  Administration  to  shoot  down  aircraft. 
Quite  independently  of  the  Star  Wars  bu- 
reaucracy and  at  modest  cost,  the  Army 
changed  the  computer  software  and  the  ex- 
plosive fuse  on  the  missiles,  and  made  the 
system  ready  for  its  present  anti-missile 
duty. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  Patriot  and  Star  Wars  are 
both  Intended  to  intercept  missiles.  But  the 
similarity  ends  there.  It's  like  saying  that 
since  people  and  elephants  both  have  ears 
they  can  equally  enjoy  Mozart,  and  the  ele- 
phants should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

More  troubling  than  the  Patriot  tale  is  the 
Reagan'B-winning-the-war  myth.  In  the  first 
place,  the  war  in  the  gulf  is  being  fought 
with  conventional  weapons,  not  nuclear 
ones.  Nukes  were  the  trademark  of  the  budg- 
et fashioned  by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Nukes  far  more  than  tanks  and 
fighter-bombers  constituted  the  thrust  of  his 
Increases  in  weapons  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development. 

Remember  the  B-1  bomber,  canceled  by 
President  Carter  and  reinstituted  by  Mr. 
Weinberger.  Now,  S30  billion  later,  the  plane 
Is  so  bad  that  the  Air  Force  rarely  flies  it. 
The  old  B-52'8  are  doing  the  heavy  bombing 
work  over  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 


Above  all.  remember  the  Star  Wars  fan- 
tasy. The  Weinberger-Reagan  team  spilled 
about  $20  billion  down  the  drain  on  that 
scheme,  which  could  have  cost  $250  billion, 
to  destroy  all  attacking  Soviet  missiles. 

Almost  all  the  technological  wonders  of 
the  gulf  war  were  begun  well  before  Mr. 
Reagan.  Harold  Brown.  President  Carter's 
Defense  Secretary,  deserves  the  major  credit 
for  the  sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  the 
Stealth  bomber  and  the  HARM  missiles  em- 
ployed so  effectively  against  radar. 

One  of  Mr.  Weinberger's  notable  techno- 
logical contributions  was  the  Navy's  A-12  at- 
tack plane.  Defense  Secretary  Cheney  just 
canceled  it  after  only  a  few  billion  dollars 
was  wasted. 

As  for  improvements  in  the  readiness  of 
conventional  forces,  the  Reagan-Weinberger 
duo  merits  about  half  the  credit.  No  one 
pushed  harder  than  Congressional  Democrats 
to  buy  stockpiles  of  munitions  and  spare 
parts. 

ft-esident  Reagan  spent  about  $1.5  trillion 
on  defense,  several  hundred  billion  more 
than  Jimmy  Carter  had  planned.  Most  was 
well  spent  and  justified.  But  much  of  the 
quick  and  large  increases  fell  victim  to  mis- 
management, waste  and  fraud. 

Here  is  how  that  performance  was  de- 
scribed in  1988  by  David  Packard,  Deputy  De- 
fence Secretary  under  President  Ford  and 
chairman  of  Mr.  Reagan's  own  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  on  Defense  Management.  The 
Administration,  Congress  and  the  Defense 
Department,  he  said,  "have  created  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  honest  and  efficient  mili- 
tary acquisition  is  impossible  to  Implement 
.  .  .  One  could  do  as  good  a  job  in  awarding 
the  major  contracts  by  putting  the  names  of 
the  qualified  bidders  on  the  wall  and  throw- 
ing darts." 

Also  not  to  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Weinberger's 
Pentagon  operation  achieved  a  record  num- 
ber of  indictments  and  convictions  for  fraud 
and  thievery. 

If  the  right-wingers'  new  line  on  defense 
were  simply  to  justify  their  past  support  for 
all  the  waste,  it  would  be  amusing.  If  it  were 
just  the  usual  campaign  to  portray  Demo- 
crats as  weak-kneed  and  lily-livered,  that 
would  be  understandable.  But  their  real  aim 
is  to  keep  military  spending  around  $300  bil- 
lion after  the  war  ends — and  that  would 
prove  deadly  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
nation  will  need  to  refocus  on  domestic  pri- 
orities. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

SDI  Is  No  Patriot 

(By  Charles  E.  Bennett) 

The  Patriot  anti-missile  defense  system 
ha»  been  successful  in  the  Gulf  war.  The  Star 
Wars  weapons  proposed  by  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  are  anti-missile  weapons. 
Therefore,  SDI  will  be  successful.  Right? 

Wrong.  This  simplistic  logical  chain  is 
being  widely  trumpeted  these  days,  most  re- 
cently in  the  pages  of  The  Post  by  defense 
consultant  Thomas  Mahnken  ["Lessons  of 
the  Gulf  Missile  War,"  op-ed,  Jan.  29].  We 
cat  all  be  proud  of  the  Patriot  system.  It  is 
tht  kind  of  practical,  workable  anti-missile 
syttem  we  should  be  producing.  But  those 
who  are  trying  to  piggy-back  their  own  pet 
programs  on  the  back  of  this  success  story 
art  sadly  misinformed.  Here  are  the  facts 
about  Patriot  and  SDI. 

First,  the  Patriot  program  has  nothing  to 
do  with  SDI.  It  is  funded  and  managed  by  the 
Army  Air  Defense  Program  Office  and  has 
not  received  a  penny  of  the  $23  billion  Con- 
gress gave  to  SDI  since  1984. 


Second,  the  Patriot  counters  tactical  bal- 
listic missiles.  These  are  the  immediate 
threat  our  trooiw  face.  Despite  congressional 
efforts  over  the  years,  SDI  has  refused  to  se- 
riously address  this  problem.  Rather  it  has 
spent  almost  all  its  time  and  money  on  try- 
ing to  counter  Soviet  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  Last  year,  the  SDI  program 
spent  $130  million  on  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  out  of  a  total  budget  of  $3.8  bil- 
lion. TUis  year,  the  amount  goes  up  to  only 
$180  million  out  of  $2.9  billion. 

Third,  shooting  down  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  is  an  extremely  difficult,  and 
as  yet  unsolved,  problem.  The  Patriot 
evolved  from  an  air  defense  system  directed 
against  airplanes  to  one  capable  of  shooting 
down  tactical  ballistic  missiles.  Tactical 
missile!  are  short-range  missiles  about  the 
size  of  a  large  truck  and  arrive  on  target  at 
about  1  kilometer  per  second.  We  know  we 
can  shoot  them  down.  ICBM  warheads,  on 
the  other  hand,  span  the  oceans.  They  are 
about  tjhe  size  of  a  man,  fly  in  four  to  five 
times  fluster,  arrive  in  a  barrage  of  up  to  10 
at  a  time  and  may  be  hidden  among  dozens 
of  decoys.  These  we  do  not  know  how  to 
shoot  down  with  confidence. 

Over  the  years,  SDI  has  promoted  one  sys- 
tem after  the  other  as  an  answer  to  this 
problem.  All  have  been  funded  by  Congress. 
None  hjajB  worked — not  the  X-ray  Laser,  the 
Alpha  chemical  laser,  the  Neutral  Particle 
Beam  Weapon,  the  Space  Based  Kinetic  Kill 
Vehicle,  the  Space  Based  Interceptor  nor 
now  the  latest,  "Brilliant  Pebbles." 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem SDI  faces  compared  with  Patriot,  con- 
sider that  a  battery  of  32  Patriot  missiles 
can  defend  an  area  of  roughly  40  square 
miles.  If  this  system  were  capable  of  shoot- 
ing doten  long-range  nuclear  missiles,  we 
would  need  more  than  90.000  batteries  with 
almost  3  million  Patriot  missiles  to  defend 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  At 
present,  there  are  a  total  of  53  Patriot  bat- 
teries in  existence. 

Fourth,  defenses  against  the  short-range, 
tactical  missiles  are  legal.  A  territorial  de- 
fense a^rainst  ICBMs — even  if  one  were  tech- 
nically possible— would  violate  the  1972  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  signed  by  the  United 
States  Bnd  the  Soviet  Union.  This  treaty  rec- 
ognizes the  still  valid  premise  that  trying  to 
erect  a  shield  against  nuclear  attack  would 
only  prompt  the  other  side  to  increase  the 
number  of  attacking  missiles  and  devise 
ways  to  counter  any  defense.  It  is  a  no-win 
race. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  cost.  The  Pa- 
triot program  is  not  cheap.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized $12  billion  for  this  system  to  date. 
But  that  is  peanuts  compared  with  the  $120 
billion  SDI  officials  estimated  we  would  need 
to  build,  deploy  and  operate  its  so-called 
Phase  I  "Brilliant  Pebbles"  satellite  system. 
This  is  a  system  of  thousands  of  weapons  sat- 
ellites. The  satellites  would  have  very  little 
if  any  capability  to  shoot  down  the  low-fly- 
ing Sdud-type  missiles  that  threaten  our 
troops  and  the  cities  in  the  Middle  East.  To 
orbit  this  system,  SDI  officials  said  they 
would  seed  to  have  annual  budgets  of  more 
than  $12  billion.  The  new  downscaled  version 
of  SDI  could  still  top  $100  billion.  With  the 
many  demanding  needs  we  have  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  conventional  forces,  plus 
the  bills  coming  in  from  the  Gulf  war,  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  this  expense. 

The  Patriot  is  now  a  proven  battlefield 
weapoa.  We  should  explore  upgrading  the 
system  further  to  give  it  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect wider  areas  and  interdict  more  capable 
tactical  missiles.  As  for  SDI,  we  should  re- 
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orient  the  program  much  more  toward  devel- 
oping: follow-on  systems  to  the  Patriot,  pre- 
serve Its  research  on  future  technologies  and 
abandon  the  unwise  plans  to  orbit  space- 
based  weapons  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty.* 


ministratore  who  are  committed  to 
helpingr  students  of  all  a«:es  develop 
their  skills  and  make  the  most  of  their 
talents.* 
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NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  is  "Vocational  Education  Week." 
Vocational  education  is  very  important 
to  many  students  in  Michigan  and 
across  the  country  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  show  my 
strong  support  for  this  area  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  building  a  strong  educational  sys- 
tem, we  must  recognize  that  students 
have  a  wide  variety  of  talents,  inter- 
ests, and  educational  needs.  There  are 
many  ways  students  can  gain  the  skills 
and  knowledge  they  need  to  participate 
fully  in  today's  world. 

Vocational  education  programs  teach 
not  only  important  trade  and  job  skills 
at  the  high  school  level,  but  can  also 
help  students  gain  better  understand- 
ing of  more  academic  areas  as  well.  An 
understanding  of  basic  math  and 
science,  for  example,  can  be  strength- 
ened through  vocational  applications. 
Many  academically  successful  students 
take  vocational  classes.  And  pursuing  a 
vocational  track  doesn't  necessarily 
end  a  student's  educational  career.  In 
Michigan,  about  48  percent  of  high 
school  vocational-technical  education 
students  choose  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  school  level. 

Vocational  education  serves  not  only 
high-school-aged  students,  but  is  also 
Important  for  many  who  go  on  to  post- 
secondary  schools  or  return  to  school 
to  gain  skills,  including  homemakers 
and  senior  citizens.  The  program  serves 
more  than  162,000  community  college 
students  in  Michigan. 

Last  year,  we  reauthorized  the  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  programs. 
That  law  enacted  a  new  tech  prep  ini- 
tiative to  encourage  the  formation  of 
consortia  among  high  school  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  post- 
secondary  institutions  to  strengthen 
technical  training.  These  kinds  of  pro- 
grams are  urgently  needed  to  help  pre- 
pare skilled  workers  for  our  increas- 
ingly technically  oriented  workplace. 

Michigan  has  many  strong  vocational 
education  programs  across  the  State  in 
56  area  vocational  centers,  401  high 
schools  and  middle  schools,  and  in  29 
community  colleges.  I  have  heard 
many  success  stories  about  Michigan 
students  who  have  gained  the  skills 
they  needed  through  vocational  edu- 
cation to  get  good  jobs.  Statewide  sur- 
vejrs  have  shown  that  many  employers 
prefer  to  hire  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation graduates. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  strongly 
support  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  I  conunend 
all  of  the  dedicated  teachers  and  ad- 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  submit  for  publication  in 
the  Record  the  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
These  rules  were  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee on  February  5, 1991. 
The  rules  of  procedure  follow: 

Armed  Services  CoMMriTEE  Rules  of 

Procedure 

(Adopted  February  5,  1991) 

1.  Regular  Meeting  Day  and  Time.— The  reg- 
ular meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
each  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m.,  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  directs  otherwise. 

2.  Additional  Meetings.— The  chairman  may 
call  such  additional  meetings  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

3.  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetingrs  of  the 
committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Open  Meetings.  Es.ch  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Includ- 
ing meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting  or 
series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public  on 
a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  in  clauses  (a) 
through  (f)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed,  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with  a 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  a^ ent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  flaanclal  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 


cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(f)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be  kept 
confidential  under  other  provisions  of  law  or 
Government  regulations. 

5.  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  the 
committee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  at  the 
meeting  or  hearing  shall  preside  unless  by 
majority  vote  the  committee  provides  other- 
wise. 

6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  required  to  be  actually 
present  to  report  a  matter  or  measure  trom 
the  committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (c),  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  seven  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  such  business  as  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before  the 
committee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  be  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  member  casting 
such  vote  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 

8.  Announcement  of  Votes.  The  results  of 
all  roUcall  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  unless  previously  announced  by 
the  committee.  The  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member  of 
the  committee  who  was  present  at  such 
meeting.  The  chairman  may  hold  open  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  any  measure  or  matter  which  is 
before  the  conunittee  until  no  later  than 
midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  committee 
votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  for  the  production  of  memo- 
randa, documents,  records,  and  the  like  may 
be  issued  by  the  chairman  or  any  other  mem- 
ber designated  by  him,  but  only  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  subpoena  shall  briefly  state 
the  matter  to  which  the  witness  is  expected 
to  testify  or  the  documents  to  be  produced. 

10.  Hearings,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  at  least  I  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  determines  that 
good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  time. 

(b)  Hearings  may  be  initiated  only  by  the 
specified  authorisation  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  shall  be  held  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  conunittee  or  subcommittee  conduct- 
ing such  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee shall  file  wit>i  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
a  written  statement  of  his  proposed  testi- 
mony at  least  24  hours  not  including  week- 
ends or  holidays  prior  to  a  hearing  at  which 
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he  is  to  appear  unless  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  determines  that 
there  Is  grood  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  wit- 
ness to  flle  such  a  statement. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  in  a  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hearing 
shall  not  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in  part 
or  by  way  of  summary  unless  authorized  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Any  witness  summoned  to  give  testi- 
mony or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choos- 
ing who  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  dur- 
ing such  hearing  to  advise  such  witness  of 
his  legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testimony 
to  the  committee  may  be  given  a  transcript 
of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  making 
minor  grammatical  corrections.  Such  wit- 
nesses will  not.  however,  be  permitted  to 
alter  the  substance  of  their  testimony.  Any 
question  involving  such  corrections  shall  be 
decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  Nominations.  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  committee,  nominations  referred  to 
the  committee  shall  be  held  for  at  least 
seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by  the 
committee.  E^ch  member  of  the  committee 
shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  noifiinations 
referred  to  the  committee. 

12.  Real  Property  Transactions.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  submitted 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2662  and  with  a  copy  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  submitted 
pursuant  to  SO  U.S.C.  App.  2285.  regarding  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  disposition  of  prop- 
erty of  an  estimated  price  or  rental  of  more 
than  S50,000.  Any  member  of  the  committee 
objecting  to  or  requesting  information  on  a 
proposed  acquisition  or  disposal  shall  com- 
municate his  objection  or  request  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  within  thirty  (30i 
days  from  the  date  of  submission. 

13.  Legislative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  keep  a  printed  calendar 
for  the  information  of  each  committee  mem- 
ber showing  the  bills  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  committee  and  the  status  of  such 
bills.  Such  calendar  shall  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  to  show  pertinent  changes  in 
such  bills,  the  current  status  thereof,  and 
new  bills  introduced  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. A  copy  of  each  new  revision  shall  be 
furnished  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

14.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein. 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  gov- 
ern the  actions  of  the  committee.  Each  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  is  part  of  the 
committee,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the 
committee's  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

15.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  referred 
to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  dates 
for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible.* 


RULES     OF     THE     COMMITTEE    ON 
COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
corflance  with  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  submit  the  Rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiese  committee  rules  were  adopted 
at  the  committee's  first  executive  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  held  on  January 
29, 1991. 

The  rules  follow: 

El'les  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation 

1.  meetings  of  the  COMMrrTEE 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  aach  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  standing  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Committe,  or  any  sub- 
committee, including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee,  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than  14 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public  on 
a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record  vote 
in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee, 
whan  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings — 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eigB  relations  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure: 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  represent  a  clearly 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy  of  an  in- 
dividual; 

(D)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement. 

(C)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(3i  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
otlier  than  through  an  application  by  such 
pereon  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

3.  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement  of 


his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

4.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Committee. 

II.  QUORUMS 

1.  Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  official  action  of  the  Committee 
when  reporting  a  bill  or  nomination;  pro- 
vided that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in 
making  a  quorum. 

2.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  as 
may  be  considered  by  the  Committee,  except 
for  the  reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomination:  pro- 
vided tiat  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in 
making  a  quorum. 

3.  For  the  purjxjse  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
membens  being  present,  a  member  who  is  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  may  submit  his 
vote  by  proxy,  in  writing  or  by  telephone,  or 
through  personal  instructions. 

IV.  BROADCASTING  OF  HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
full  Committee. 

V.  SUBCOMMFTTEES 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  ai^y  subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  chair- 
manship and  seniority  on  the  particular  sub- 
commiOtee  shall  not  necessarily  apply.* 


authorizing  an  addition  to 
morristown  national  his- 
toric PARK 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  join  with  Senator  Bradley  in 
introducing  legislation  which  will  au- 
thorize the  addition  of  15  acres  to  the 
Morristown  National  Historic  Park. 

Mr.  president,  last  year,  I  requested 
that  tHe  Senate  provide  $585,000  so  that 
the  National  Park  Service  could  ac- 
quire the  Sterling  North  property  and 
include  it  as  part  of  the  Jockey  Hollow 
division  of  Morristown  NHP.  With  the 
help  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator BYRD,  the  Senate  appropriated  the 
money  for  this  purchase.  This  legisla- 
tion will  expand  the  park's  legal 
boundaxies  by  15  acres  and  authorize 
the  spending  of  funds  which  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  President 
and  Congress  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1991  Interior  Appropriations  Act. 

Morristown  National  Historic  Park 
was  created  on  March  2.  1933,  to  pre- 
serve lands  and  artifacts  associated 
with  the  winter  encampments  of  the 
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Continental  Army  including  the  Ford 
House  where  Gen.  George  Washington 
spent  the  winter  of  1779-80  and  which 
was  characterized  by  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  as  "our  first  White 
House."  The  Park  Service  recognizes 
the  campsites  at  the  park's  Jockey 
Hollow  division  as  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  winter  encampment 
troop  remains  to  survive  anjrwhere. 
Morristown  was  also  the  place  where 
Gen.  George  Washington  received  the 
grave  news  about  Benedict  Arnold's 
treason  at  West  Point. 

The  land  we  are  seeking  to  add  to 
Morristown  NHP  represents  a  special 
intertwining  of  historic  and  ecological 
values.  This  land  is  currently  held  by 
the  estate  of  Sterling  North,  the  late 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on  nature. 
In  its  assessment  of  the  North  prop- 
erty, the  Park  Service  states  that  it 
"possesses  great  potential  for  preserv- 
ing archaeological  resources  and  for 
providing  historical  information  on  the 
winter  encampment  of  the  Continental 
Army."  The  North  property  also  con- 
tains Primrose  Brook  which  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  ecology  of  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  So  by 
acquiring  the  North  property  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  only  preserves  an 
important  piece  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, but  also  a  critical  piece  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President,  this  acquisition  is  sup- 
ported by  numerous  environmental 
groups  in  my  State,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey,  which  has  direct, 
legal  ties  to  the  park.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  swiftly  and  pass  this  legislation 
so  that  the  Park  Service  can  protect 
this  land  with  the  money  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated  for  that  purpose.* 


TRADE  AGREEMENT  COMPLIANCE 
ACT  A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  START 

•  Mr.  S"yMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
here  today  to  commend  Senator  Bau- 
cus  and  Senator  Heinz  for  Introducing 
the  Trade  Agreement  Compliance  Act. 

Trade  agreements  reflect  com- 
promises between  our  Government  and 
foreign  governments  in  resolving  trade 
disputes.  The  process  of  negotiating 
and  signing  trade  agreements  is  very 
important  if  we  are  to  avoid  trade  wars 
which  benefit  no  one. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this 
country  that  our  trading  partners  do 
not  always  live  up  to  the  spirit  or  the 
letter  of  the  agreements  we  sign.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  often  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
for  our  partners  to  fail  to  live  up  to 
their  agreements,  and  Americans  have 
little  tolerance  for  being  treated  un- 
fairly. 

It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  being 
treated  unfairly.  If  agreements  are  en- 
tered into  and  subsequently  ignored,  it 
destroys  the  very  process  by  which  the 
agreement  was  signed.   If  this  is  al- 


lowed to  happen,  then  trade  agree- 
ments will  have  little  value  and  the 
world  trading  system  will  enter  a  much 
more  dangerous  iperiod. 

The  USTR  has  done  a  commendable 
job  of  enforcing  trade  agreements  with 
the  tools  at  its  disposal.  Ambassador 
Hills  was  quick  to  begin  Super  301  pro- 
ceedings against  unfair  trade  practices 
soon  after  passage  of  the  Trade  Act  in 
1988.  Most  of  those  cases  were  resolved 
within  a  year  of  introducing  Super  301. 
Trade  agreements  can  fail  when  trad- 
ing partners  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement.  When  this 
occurs,  USTR  must  exercise  its  prerog- 
ative and  take  action. 

Oftentimes,  however,  the  problem  is 
that  there  is  no  clear  dispute  settle- 
ment procedure  to  follow  in  cases  of  al- 
leged noncompliance.  Currently,  a  sys- 
tematic process  whereby  the  private 
sector  can  ask  for  and  get  a  review  by 
the  USTR  does  not  exist.  This  legisla- 
tion puts  into  place  such  a  process.  The 
individual  industries  directly  affected 
by  an  agreement  have  the  most  at 
stake  and  should  have  some  means  by 
which  they  can  sigrnal  noncompliance. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Compliance 
Act  is  an  appropriate  beginning  toward 
enforcing  compliance  of  agreements. 
Further  refinement  may  be  needed,  and 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  improvements  as  the  bill 
winds  its  way  through  the  legislative 
process,  but  this  bill  is  still  a  good  base 
from  which  to  start. 

The  introduction  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Compliance  Act  today  is  particu- 
larly timely,  given  the  recent  break- 
down of  trade  talks  in  the  Uruguay 
round  negotiations  of  the  GATT.  The 
European  Community  has  displayed  an 
unreasonable  unwillingness  to  nego- 
tiate on  agricultural  concerns  includ- 
ing export  subsidies,  internal  supports, 
and  market  access.  Along  with  some 
other  countries,  including  the  Japa- 
nese, the  European  Conununity  has  de- 
railed, temi)orarily  I  hope,  a  great  ef- 
fort to  put  the  world  trading  system  on 
a  strong  footing  heading  into  the  next 
century.  Unless  the  Uruguay  round  is 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the 
United  States  may  be  forced  to  act  uni- 
laterally to  establish  the  protections 
promised  in  the  round. 

I  hope  our  trading  partners  hear  the 
signal  we  are  sending  today — preserve 
the  trade  agreement  process,  abide  by 
the  agreements  you  have  signed,  and 
return  to  the  table  to  conclude  the 
Uruguay  round  successfully.* 


HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  IN  THE  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  COMPLEX 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  16  years  ago. 
I  have  been  concerned  with  health  and 
safety  issues  at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant 
and  in  our  entire  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction complex.  In  the  last  Congress, 


I  sponsored  legislation  to  address  some 
of  these  concerns.  A  new  report  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment [OTA]  has  echoed  and  rein- 
forced my  long-standing  concern  re- 
garding the  inadequacy  of  DOE  efforts 
to  protect  worker  safety  and  the  public 
health  in  and  around  the  nuclear  facili- 
ties it  operates.  The  OTA  has  now 
joined  me  in  decrying  our  substantial 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  health  im- 
pacts from  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion. Significantly,  DOE's  fiscal  year 
1992  budget  request  and  reconfiguration 
plan  proposed  this  week  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  develop- 
ing a  health-based  approach  to  the 
massive  cleanup  necessitated  by  dec- 
ades of  nuclear  weapons  production. 

The  OTA'S  findings  are  a  vindication 
of  the  warnings  that  prominent  sci- 
entists and  leading  environmental 
groups  have  been  issuing  for  years. 
Reading  this  report,  I  get  a  sense  of 
deja  vu — I  have  seen  these  findings  and 
recommendations  before.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  the 
OTA  report. 

THE  OTA'S  FINDINGS 

First,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  allowed  to  operate  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  facilities  under  a  double 
standard  for  years.  Because  these 
plants  operated  under  a  cold  war  veil  of 
secrecy,  there  was  insufficient  public, 
congressional,  and  executive  branch 
oversight  of  their  activities.  The  nu- 
clear weapons  complex  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  its  prede- 
cessor agencies  was  allowed  to  ignore 
environmental,  health,  and  safety  reg- 
ulations that  private  interests  had  to 
obey.  This  double  standard  is  illegral 
and  unconscionable — oiir  Government 
must  set  the  example  by  upholding  the 
laws  it  created  to  enhance  worker  and 
public  health  at  these  facilities. 

Second,  public  distnist  of  the  DOE's 
methods  and  motivations  remains 
high,  because  of  a  long  history  of  se- 
crecy and  disregard  for  public  health. 
Perhaps  the  most  egregious  violations, 
some  of  which  were  recently  acknowl- 
edged by  Energy  Secretary  James  Wat- 
kins,  involve  failure  to  notifSr  the  pub- 
lic of  radioactive  and  toxic  releases 
from  the  weapons  plants  and  their  pos- 
sible health  effects,  even  when  those 
releases  were  intentional  and 
preplanned. 

Third,  the  environmental  program  in 
the  weapons  complex  is  in  the  very 
early  stages  and  little  actual  cleanup 
has  been  done.  The  OTA  reports  that 
current  technology  may  be  unable  to 
decontaminate  soil  and  ground  water 
at  some  of  the  facilities,  and  public  ac- 
cess may  never  again  be  possible  at  the 
most  seriously  contaminated  sites. 
Secretary  Watkins  has  stated  DOE's 
commitment  to  comply  with  all  rel- 
evant environmental  regulations,  and 
cleanup  funding  has  increased  dramati- 
cally, but  the  OTA  confirms  that  pub- 
lic health  considerations  are  taking  a 
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back  seat  to  weapons  production.  DOE 
is  not  even  identifying  public  health 
concerns  that  might  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  contamination  from  the 
plants,  or  by  various  cleanup  schemes. 

Fourth,  DOE'S  claim  that  current 
contamination  from  weapons  produc- 
tion poses  no  imminent  health  risks  is 
not  substantiated  by  scientific  evi- 
dence. OTA'S  analysis  shows  that 
DOE'S  reassurances  are  baseless!  Cru- 
cial public  health  concerns  have  still 
not  been  investigated  adequately  by 
DOE  or  other  Government  agencies. 
Responsibility  for  conducting  site-spe- 
cific studies  is  still  scattered  through- 
out several  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
and  such  efforts  are  seriously  under- 
funded. Important  health  objectives 
may  be  slipping  through  the  cracks  be- 
cause there  is  not  one  agency  or  co- 
ordinating body  responsible  for  this 
work. 

Fifth,  DOE'S  lack  of  consideration  for 
health  concerns  and  failure  to  plan  the 
Investigations  necessary  in  this  area 
could  actually  undermine  cleanup  ef- 
forts. OTA  concludes  that  DOE's  cur- 
rent health  assessment  efforts  fall 
short,  and  are  unlikely  to  produce  the 
data  necessary  to  set  health-based  en- 
vironmental restoration  priorities.  The 
sites  that  get  cleaned  up  first  may  not 
be  those  posing  the  greatest  health 
threats,  and  the  cleanup  methods  used 
could  actually  be  detrimental  to  public 
health,  all  because  of  insufficient  cred- 
ible research. 

The  OTA  report  is  a  stinging  indict- 
ment. We  still  don't  know  the  scope  of 
the  problem  we  face.  It  means  DOE's 
estimates  about  the  cost  of  cleanup 
and  the  time  it  may  take  are,  at  best. 
uneducated  guesses.  The  goal  of  total 
cleanup  in  30  years  is  not  based  on  any- 
thing concrete — neither  DOE  nor  any 
other  agency  has  meaningful  estimates 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  the  level  of 
cleanup  to  be  accomplished,  the  avail- 
ability of  technologies  to  achieve  cer- 
tain cleanup  levels,  or  the  cost  of  that 
huge  undertaking.  Without  health  as- 
sessments, any  prioritization  scheme 
for  cleaning  up  the  complex  raises  the 
possibility  that  this  enormous  environ- 
mental restoration  project  increases 
the  public  health  risk  instead  of  lessen- 
ing it.  It  also  raises  the  frightening 
specter  that  hundreds  of  billions  of 
cleanup  dollars  might  be  wasted. 

WHY  DOE  IS  FAILINO  ON  HEALTH 

OTA'S  last,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant major  finding,  reaffirms  that  basic 
structural  problems  are  at  the  heart  of 
DOE's  failure  to  adopt  a  health-based 
approach  to  the  cleanup  of  the  weapons 
complex. 

DOE  does  not  have  an  aggressive  or 
inquisitive  health  research  agenda. 
OTA  found  that  public  health  concerns 
have  atlll  not  been  investigated  ade- 
quately by  DOE  or  other  Government 
agencies.  Much  greater  investigation 
than  currently  completed  or  planned 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  off-site 


health  effects  and  to  help  identify  the 
most  pressing  cleanup  priorities. 

DOE  has  kept  the  findings  of  its 
health  investigations  away  from  open 
scrutiny.  We  have  known  for  years  that 
weapons  producers  and  designers  at  the 
Department  of  Energy  are  not  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  about  pursuing  the 
health  research  agenda.  I  have  long  ar- 
gued that  this  results  from  a  basic  con- 
flict of  interest  that  must  be  rectified. 

OTA'S  prescription  is  the  same  as  my 
own,  and  that  of  independent  scientists 
around  the  country:  The  investigation 
of  actual  or  potential  public  health 
threats  must  not  only  be  aggressive, 
but  coordinated  and  conducted  by  inde- 
pendent and  qualified  parties,  with 
early  and  continuous  public  involve- 
ment. Without  such  an  effort,  OTA 
notes,  problems  requiring  immediate 
attention  will  not  be  identified  and  the 
public  will  not  be  convinced  that  its 
health  is  being  protected.  For  several 
years  I  have  pursued  legislation  that 
would  achieve  many  of  these  goals,  but 
the  DOE  has  resisted  strenuously. 

MAJOR  OVERHAUL  STILL  NEEDED 

In  1989,  Secretary  Watkins  appointed 
a  special  advisory  group  to  recommend 
changes  in  DOE's  health  research  pro- 
gram, and  the  recommendations  they 
delivered  to  him  leist  year  parallel  my 
own.  But  the  Secretary  chose  only  to 
tinker  with  DOE's  health  programs 
when  a  total  overhaul  is  needed.  He  re- 
fused to  address  the  root  causes,  and 
instead  tried  to  retain  control  over  the 
health  work  that  DOE  has  done  so 
poorly  and  with  so  little  credibility. 
Nine  months  later,  DOE  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices [HHS]  finally  unveiled  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  regarding  radi- 
ation health  research.  Its  failings  are 
significant: 

The  MOU  is  not  permanent  or  statu- 
tory. Future  DOE  or  HHS  Secretaries 
could  significantly  alter  it  without  ap- 
proval from  Congress. 

The  MOU  leaves  key  "  long-term, 
analytic"  research  activities  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  DOE.  DOE's  ex- 
tremely low  public  credibility  on  radi- 
ation health  studies  will  damage  the 
perception  of  studies  that  remain 
under  its  control. 

The  MOU  allows  DOE  to  retain  re- 
spongibility  for  data  collection  and  dis- 
semination through  the  Comprehensive 
Epidemiology  Data  Repository  [CEDR]. 
CEDE  is  the  critical  facility  for  future 
research  on  weapons  plant  workers,  but 
under  DOE's  control,  CEDR  remains  se- 
riously behind  schedule,  underfunded, 
and  technically  flawed. 

The  MOU  allows  DOE  to  keep  "short- 
term,  descriptive  occupational  health 
surveillance  studies  of  DOE  workers." 

By  way  of  example,  let  me  explain 
how  this  affects  the  situation  at  the 
Rocky  Flats  plant  in  my  State,  where 
serious  health  and  environmental  prob- 
lems have  forced  many  operations  to  be 
suspended  for  over  1  year. 
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Without  further  action  by  Congress, 
DOE  will  continue  to  conduct  occupa- 
tional health  surveillance  of  plant 
workers,  even  though  the  caliber  of 
that  work  has  been  criticized  as  sub- 
standard. The  independence  and  credi- 
bility of  this  crucial  monitoring  will 
continue  to  be  suspect,  and  plant  work- 
ers will  continue  to  doubt  whether 
their  own  employer  is  protecting  them 
from  occupational  health  threats. 

Essential  dose  studies  of  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant,  approved  in  an  interagency 
agreement  between  the  DOE  and  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Health,  will 
still  have  to  depend  on  DOE  for  the 
basic  data  on  releases  of  radiation  and 
hazardous  materials  from  the  plant, 
and  for  data  on  Rocky  Flats  workers. 
The  leveQ  of  cooperation,  quality,  and 
completeness  of  data  under  DOE's  con- 
trol have  been  problematic,  and  could 
jeopardise  or  delay  these  studies. 

The  M!OU  does  nothing  to  increase 
public  confidence  in  DOE's  ability  to 
understand,  characterize,  or  signifi- 
cantly mitigate  health  threats  from 
operations  at  Rocky  Flats.  The  people 
of  the  Denver  area  have  lost  all  con- 
fidence ip  DOE'S  ability  to  operate  the 
plant  safely  and  protect  their  health. 
This  arrangement  does  nothing  to  elic- 
it public  trust,  and  without  that  I  re- 
main convinced  that  operations  at 
Rocky  Flats  cannot  and  should  not  re- 
sume. 

DOE's  actions  on  the  control  and 
conduct  of  health  research  make  the 
OTA'S  report  very  timely  indeed.  OTA 
underscores  how  DOE's  failures  in  the 
health  resesirch  area  hamper  effective 
cleanup.  OTA's  recommendations  are 
far-reaching: 

Substituting  independent,  external 
regulation  for  DOE  self-regulation 
wherever  feasible; 

Providing  long-term,  capable,  inde- 
pendent oversight  in  matters  for  which 
DOE  continues  to  retain  primary  re- 
sponsibility; 

Making  information  openly  available 
and  easily  accessible  to  the  public;  and 

Promoting  active  and  continuous 
public  involvement — at  the  National, 
State,  regional,  and  local  levels — in  de- 
cisions about  waste  management  and 
environmental  restoration  objectives, 
priorities,  and  activities. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1992  DOE  BUDGET  REQUEST 

DOE'S  fiscal  year  1992  budget  pro- 
posal delivered  this  week,  continues 
the  Department's  historic  emphasis  on 
waste  management  for  ongoing  weap- 
ons manufacture  activities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  environmental  restoration  and 
protection  of  public  health.  These  are 
precisely  the  misplaced  priorities  that 
have  produced  the  situation  the  OTA 
decries.  Not  only  has  DOE  failed  to  de- 
velop a  health-based  approach  to  oxter- 
ation  of  the  nuclear  weapons  complex 
or  to  the  proposed  cleanup  of  facilities, 
the  Department  has  failed  to  allocate 
sufficient  resources  to  build  a  credible 
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health  infrastructure  or  a  base  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  Bush  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
shortchanges  environmental  restora- 
tion and  waste  management  by  more 
than  Jl.l  billion  less  than  the  DOE's 
June  1990  5-year  plan  indicated  would 
be  needed.  Again  at  Rocky  Flats,  the 
DOE  proposes  to  significantly  increase 
spending  to  build  its  production  capa- 
bility, while  so-called  cleanup  funding 
remains  near  its  current  level.  DOE  is 
asking  for  a  fiscal  year  1991  supplement 
appropriation  of  X283  million,  over  and 
above  the  $550.2  million  already  au- 
thorized for  defense  programs  at  Rocky 
Flats,  and  an  additional  S479.9  million 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  This  money  would 
be  spent  trying  to  prepare  for  restart 
Plutonium  facilities  currently  shut 
down  for  health  and  safety  reasons. 

While  all  that  money  goes  into  fixing 
up  buildings  that  should  never  be  re- 
started, spending  for  cleanup  at  Rocky 
Flats  would  increase  by  only  S50,000  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  to  $156.57  million,  and 
that  assumes  an  $8.6  million  supple- 
mental request  for  fiscal  year  1991  is 
approved  by  Congress.  These  numbers 
indicate  that  DOE's  priorities  are  still 
upside  down.  I  do  not  endorse  these 
numbers,  especially  the  cleanup  fig- 
ures. Because  the  DOE  has  not  taken  a 
health-based  approach  to  setting  prior- 
ities for  cleanup  at  Rocky  Flats  or 
anywhere  else,  and  because  DOE's 
health  infrastructure  is  clearly  incapa- 
ble of  doing  that  job,  we  cannot  say 
how  much  this  cleanup  is  going  to  cost, 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  done  wisely, 
and  when  any  part  of  it  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

My  greatest  concern  is  that  all  DOE 
nuclear  weapons  activities  be  governed 
by  a  firm  commitment  to  protecting 
the  health  of  workers  within  the  com- 
plex and  the  general  public  living 
around  these  facilities.  This  cannot 
happen  without  a  major  overhaul  of 
these  health-related  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

DOE'S  RECONFIGURATION  PLAN 

The  Department  has  also  released  its 
new  proposal  for  how  the  complex 
should  be  reconfigured  over  the  next 
two  decades.  This  document  takes  the 
first  step  in  acknowledging  that  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  has  reduced  our 
need  for  a  sprawling  nuclear  weapons 
production  complex.  But  even  as  the 
DOE  proposes  consolidation  of  produc- 
tion activities  at  fewer  sites,  and  cites 
cost  figvu^s  for  accomplishing  that 
task,  there  is  no  indication  that  this 
process  will  be  governed  by  a  strong 
commitment  to  protect  the  public 
health  that  has  been  lacking  in  the 
past. 

What  will  become  of  sites  abandoned 
in  the  course  of  reconfiguration?  The 
study  mentions  no  plans  and  considers 
no  costs  of  decontamination  decommis- 
sioning, environmental  restoration,  or 
protection  of  the  public  health.  The 
public  will  demand  answers  to  these 


questions  in  the  hearing  and  review 
process  that  must  now  begin  on  the 
DOE'S  modernization  plans.  I  plan  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  assure  that  the 
OTA'S  findings  and  recommendations 
are  thoroughly  integrated  into  the  pro- 
grammatic environmental  impact 
statement,  and  into  congressional  re- 
view and  action  on  the  DOE's  propos- 
als. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  OTA  has 
added  its  voice  in  the  call  for  the  ur- 
gent changes  needed,  without  which 
"the  prospects  for  effective  cleanup  of 
the  Weapons  Complex  in  the  next  sev- 
eral decade  are  poor."  Significant 
changes  in  DOE's  practices  are  the 
only  way  to  develop  credibility  and 
public  acceptance  of  its  plans  for  waste 
management  and  environmental  res- 
toration. 

I  plan  to  reintroduce  legislation  to 
end  the  conflict  of  interest  that  has 
hampered  the  protection  of  worker  and 
public  health  in  the  past.  This  respon- 
sibility must  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  experience  and 
credibility  in  the  conduct  of  health  in- 
vestigations and  be  coordinated  with 
independent  and  public  i>articipation. 
These  changes  must  be  statutory  and 
permanent,  not  subject  to  the  whims  of 
individual  administrators.  Moreover, 
these  activities  must  be  accelerated 
and  funded  sufficiently. 

The  OTA'S  greatest  contribution  has 
been  to  underscore  just  how  high  the 
stakes  are  as  we  attempt  to  address  the 
environmental  legacy  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons production  in  the  United  States. 
Who  conducts  health  research  is  not 
just  a  turf  battle  among  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies for  budgets  and  authority. 
If  health  assessments  aren't  done  prop- 
erly, with  openness  and  credibility, 
then  the  prospects  for  effective  cleanup 
are  extremely  low.  For  the  citizens  of 
Colorado.  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Idaho, 
Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, California,  Texas,  Florida,  and 
many  other  States,  adopting  a  public- 
health-driven  approach  for  implement- 
ing this  cleanup  is  a  most  urgent  mat- 
ter.* 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL,  TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
past  cochairman  of  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews  Congressional  Call 
to  Conscience,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  participation  in  the  101st  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience.  The  Call 
to  Conscience  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  by  which  we  in  the  Senate 
can  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  So- 
viet Jews. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
has  consistently  brought  the  cases  of 
long-term  refuseniks  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  and  to  the  world.  The  ef- 
forts of  individual  Senators,  as  well  as 


collective  efforts  have  worked.  The  So- 
viets have  responded  to  American  pres- 
sure. In  light  of  the  upheavals  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  uncertainty  cre- 
ated, our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews  must  be  redoubled. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  have  been  able  to 
emigrate,  much  more  still  needs  to  be 
done. 

During  1990,  over  147,000  Soviet  Jews 
emigrated  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
numbers  are  increasing  dramatically. 
However,  Mr.  President,  Soviet  rhet- 
oric on  perestroika  does  not  match  the 
reality  of  the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  facing  Soviet  Jews.  The  right  to 
emigrate  is  still  a  dream  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  assurances  for  over  2 
years  that  passage  of  a  freedom  of  emi- 
gration law  was  imminent. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  continue  to 
work  for  the  right,  codified  in  law,  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate,  to  work  for 
the  release  of  political  prisoners,  and 
to  press  for  an  end  to  anti-Semitic  vio- 
lence in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  introduction  of  perestroika 
and  glasnost.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has 
attempted  to  change  the  cultural  and 
political  landscape  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  the  first  time  discrimina- 
tion against  Soviet  Jews  in  the  work- 
place and  in  higher  educational  institu- 
tions has  been  acknowledged  and  con- 
demned. Permitted  cultural  activities 
have  expanded  slightly,  allowing  Jews 
to  worship,  discuss  Judaism  and  the 
Judaic  culture  openly. 

Still,  not  all  is  well.  As  the  rate  of 
Jews  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  acceler- 
ates, the  American  public  is  led  to  be- 
lieve human  rights  abuses  are  decreas- 
ing. In  truth,  anti-Semitism  is  on  the 
rise,  and  many  Soviet  Jews  remain  in 
prison  for  purely  political  reasons. 

A  perfect  illustration  of  this  situa- 
tion is  the  case  of  Dmitry  Berman,  a 
Soviet  Jew  from  the  Ukraine,  wrongly 
accused  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  a 
Soviet  Army  ensign  in  Moldavia.  Mr. 
Berman  was  physically  tortured  and 
was  forced  to  make  a  confession  to  the 
murder.  Some  time  later,  the  Office  of 
the  Procuracy  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
officially  informed  Dmitry  Berman 
that  the  case  against  him  had  been 
dropped  because  no  evidence  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed'  exists.  Mr.  Berman  imme- 
diately began  the  process  of  emigration 
to  Israel. 

On  his  final  visit  to  the  Ovlr  office  he 
was  told  that  his  case  had  been  re- 
opened. Soviet  officials  immediately 
stripped  him  of  his  visa  and  all  docu- 
ments, preventing  Mr.  Berman  ftom 
leaving  the  country. 

In  light  of  President  Gorbachev's  pol- 
icy of  perestroika,  a  case  like  Dmitry 
Berman's  truly  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  truly  com- 
mitted to  reform. 
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Freedom  is  a  double-edged  sword. 
Freedom  of  expression  not  only  allows 
individuals  to  challengre  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  an  entrenched  bureaucracy,  it 
also  allows  expressions  of  hate  and  vio- 
lence without  fear  or  reprisal.  Hate 
groups  such  as  Pamyat  have  flourished 
in  this  atmosphere  of  glasnost.  The  rise 
in  anti-Semitic  activity  has  in  part 
fueled  the  desire  of  many  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate. 

Let  me  also  mention  one  last  concern 
of  the  Soviet  Jewish  community  both 
here  and  abroad.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
Jackson-Vanik  trade  amendments  to 
the  1974  Trade  Act.  Some  in  Congress 
have  advocated  lifting  Jackson-Vanik 
as  a  reward  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  for 
his  efforts  at  democratization  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
to  support  him  during  this  unstable  pe- 
riod. Let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  passed 
any  right  of  emigration  legislation. 
which  remains  the  basis  upon  which 
any  long-term  waiver  must  be  consid- 
ered. Not  until  the  Soviet  Union  passes 
emigration  legislation,  codifies  it,  and 
innplements  it  for  some  time  will  it 
then  be  appropriate  to  consider  lifting 
Jackson-Vanik.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  Soviets  match  their  words  with 
deeds.  To  lift  Jackson-Vanik  at  this 
time  would  be  to  reward  the  Soviet 
Union  before  they  have  fully  met  the 
conditions  for  a  waiver. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  this  session. 
Soviet  Jews  continue  to  seek  our  as- 
aistance.  Our  voices  must  be  heard.* 


J  Ml 


ONE  CLASS  OF  STOCK 
REQUIREMENT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  1990,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  issued  proposed  regulations 
relating  to  the  "one  class  of  stock  re- 
quirement" under  subchapter  S  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Since  that 
date.  I  have  received  a  substantial 
number  of  comments  ftom  taxpayers 
who  have  expressed  to  me  their  horror 
at  the  effect  of  these  retroactively  ap- 
plied proposed  regulations,  and  upon 
study  amd  reflection  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, I  must  strongly  agree  with 
their  concerns. 

The  aim  of  the  Subchapter  S  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1982,  which  enables  Treas- 
ury to  prescribe  regulations  on  the 
"one  class  of  stock  requirement,"  was 
to  make  the  subchapter  S  pass-thru  re- 
gime less  complicated  and  more  avail- 
able to  ordinary  taxpayers.  With  this 
goal  in  mind,  every  attempt  was  made 
to  craft  the  legislation  to  avoid  dis- 
qualification of  subchapter  S  status. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  vmderstand  them, 
these  proposed  regulations  go  out  of 
their  way  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible for  ordinary  taxi>ayers  to  make 
use    of   subchapter    S    and   disqualify 


retroactively  many  existing  S  corpora- 
tions. The  proposed  regulations  violate 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
1982  act  as  well  as  IRS  rulings  issued 
since  its  enactment. 

Taxpayers  and  their  tax  advisors 
have  relied  on  these  well  warranted  as- 
sumptions for  the  last  8  years,  and 
now,  many  may  suffer  great  hardship 
to  the  extent  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tions apply  retroactively  and  carry  op- 
pressive penalties,  which  includes  dou- 
ble taxation  caused  by  revocation  of 
subchapter  S  status  or  what  can 
amount  to  a  21  percent  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  to 
change  the  rules  in  this  manner 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  "dirty 
trick"  on  small  and  family-owned  busi- 
nesses which  are  vital  to  our  Nation's 
economy. 

By  letter  dated  February  7,  1991,  to 
the  Honorable  Fred  T.  Goldberg,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  I  have 
requested  that  he  reconsider  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

Committee  o.n  Finance, 
Washington.  DC.  February  7,  1991. 
Hon.  Fred  T.  GtOldberg. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Ben  Frank- 
lin Station,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Goldberg:  a  substan- 
tial number  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  to  me  regarding  the 
propoted  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  on  October  5,  1990,  relating 
to  the  "One  Class  of  Stock  Requirement" 
under  subchapter  S  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  These  constituents  include  unsophisti- 
cated and  small  family-owned  businesses 
who  are  often  not  privy  to  high  cost  tax  ad- 
vice. Dut  who  are  vital  to  the  Arkansas  econ- 
omy. 

The  aim  of  the  Subchapter  S  Revision  Act 
of  1912  was  to  make  the  subchapter  S 
passthru  regime  less  complicated  and  more 
available  to  these  ordinary  taxpayers.  With 
this  goal  in  mind,  every  attempt  was  made 
to  craft  the  legislation  to  avoid  disqualifica- 
tion of  subchapter  S  status. 

It  it  my  understanding  that  the  proposed 
regulations  are  at  great  odds  with  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  with  previous  IRS  rulings  is- 
sued Bince  the  law's  enactment  over  eight 
years  ago.  Moreover,  based  on  these  valid  as- 
sumptions upon  which  taxpayers  have  func- 
tioned, many  may  suffer  great  hardships  to 
the  extent  that  the  proposed  regulations 
apply  retroactively  and  carry  oppressive  pen- 
alties, including  double  taxation  caused  by 
revocation  of  subchapter  S  status.  Such  a  re- 
sult Is  unconscionable,  and  therefore.  I  re- 
quest that  you  reconsider  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. 

Sincerely. 

1  David  Pryor.* 


The  men  and  women  who  make  the 
machineiy  of  our  local  government  run 
effectively — meeting  our  human  needs 
and  making  our  State  a  better  place  to 
live — deserve  our  gratitude  and  respect. 

The  week  of  May  5-11, 1991,  Municipal 
Clerks  Week,  will  provide  all  Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity  to  say  thank  you 
to  their  neighbors  in  public  service.  I 
personally  would  like  to  extend  a  spe- 
cial thanks  to  the  Wisconsin  Municipal 
Clerks  who  will  be  meeting  in  Neenah, 
Wisconsin  on  May  9. 

Thanks  for  making  our  lives  easier — 
the  citiaens  of  Wisconsin  appreciate 
the  important  work  you  do.» 


HONORING  THE  MUNICIPAL 
CLERKS  OF  WISCONSIN 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  public 
service  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ways  in  which  the  citizens  of  a  democ- 
racy can  show  devotion  to  their  com- 
munity. 


THE  FAMILY  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1991,  S.  353 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
353,  legislation  that  will  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  home  contamination  from 
hazardous  waste.  This  bill,  the  Work- 
ers' Family  Protection  Act,  will  help 
fight  the  risk  of  the  inadvertent  intro- 
duction of  toxic  chemicals  into  work- 
ers' homes. 

Many  workers  in  our  Nation  find 
themselves  in  jobs  where  they  come  in 
close  contact  with  hazardous  mate- 
rials. Because  of  this  contact,  there 
have  been  instances  where  toxic  chemi- 
cals have  been  brought  into  the  home 
by  way  of  a  worker's  clothing.  This  has 
occurred  in  several  homes  in  my  State 
of  New  York.  Workers  in  a  thermom- 
eter factory  on  the  New  YorkA/^ermont 
border  were  found  to  have  excessive 
levels  of  mercury  in  their  homes.  In 
some  cases,  children  were  found  to 
have  above  normal  mercury  levels  in 
their  body  fluids.  It  is  probable  that 
traces  of  mercury  found  their  way  into 
the  workers'  homes  by  way  of  their 
clothing. 

By  introducing  this  bill.  Senator  Jef- 
fords and  I  hope  that  a  solution  to 
this  problem  will  arise.  The  Workers' 
Family  Protection  Act  will  empower 
the  government  to  study  the  preva- 
lence of  home  contamination  and  give 
financial  assistance  to  States  to  com- 
bat toxic  hazards  in  the  home.  Of 
course,  businesses  are  encouraged  to 
seek  more  efficient  ways  to  eliminate 
household  contamination  through  pro- 
viding work-place  clothing  and  laundry 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  obvious 
health  hazards  exist,  we  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  correct  them.  This  is 
one  such  instance.  I  believe  that  S.  353 
will  help  lessen  instances  of  home  con- 
tamination in  our  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  this  bill,  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  me.» 


THE  BUDGET  AS  IT  RELATES  TO 
AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  further  response  to  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  proposal  as  it  relates 
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to  agrriculture.  This  is  a  statement  that 
I  sincerely  wish  was  not  necessary,  but 
due  to  the  serious  policy  repercussions 
that  this  suggested  budget  would  have, 
I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  take 
issue  with  the  proposal  and  serve  a  re- 
minder notice  to  the  administration 
that  jpigriculture  was  just  asked  to  do 
moFfe  than  its  fair  share  in  the  budget 
game  of  this  past  year.  It  is  way  too 
early  to  present  such  flawed  and  mis- 
guided ideas  to  this  chamber  in  hopes 
of  quietly  securing  some  short-term 
savings. 

Last  year  we  approved  a  farm  bill 
that  placed  FederaJ  expenditures  at  ap- 
proximately $54  billion  over  5  years. 
But  shortly  thereafter,  we  passed  a 
budget  agreement  that  required  us  to 
go  back  and  lower  agriculture  spending 
to  $40  billion.  This  amounted  to  a  25- 
percent  cut.  It  was  significant  and  it 
was  dramatic.  Our  only  consolation 
was  that  agriculture  was  told  that  the 
worst  was  over,  that  agriculture  had 
done  its  duty  toward  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  and  that  the  budget 
agreement  would  be  binding  for  the 
next  5  years.  Now  we  find  that  the 
worst  is  far  from  over,  and  this  is  dis- 
appointing indeed.  This  latest  budget 
proposes  to  cut  up  to  almost  $400  mil- 
lion more  from  farm  programs. 

This  latest  budget  proposal  from  the 
administration  amounts  to  broken 
faith.  If  our  farmers  are  expected  to 
continue  providing  this  country  with  a 
safe  and  stable  food  and  fiber  supply, 
then  these  cuts  cannot  continue. 

Just  this  past  Congress,  over  two- 
thirds  of  my  Senate  colleagues  joined 
together  in  rejecting  the  concept  of  a 
means  test,  an  idea  that  has  now  been 
resurrected  in  the  budget  proposal.  A 
means  test  is  the  most  poorly  devised 
policy  idea  to  be  debated  in  agriculture 
in  recent  years,  I  cannot  fathom  how 
such  a  program  would  even  be  imple- 
mented: would  farmers  be  required  to 
take  their  past  year's  tax  records  to 
the  local  ASCS  office  in  order  to  prove 
how  much  money  they  made  last  year? 
How  would  leaders  view  the  stability 
and  cash  flow  predictability  of  large 
farms  if  those  farms  were  excluded 
from  commodity  program  benefits? 
And  exactly  what  will  constitute  off- 
farm  income  *  *  *  income  derived  from 
one's  interest  in  a  cotton  grin,  the  stock 
dividend  in  a  rice  mill,  money  made 
from  trucks  hauling  other's  grain  to 
market?  These  are  some  of  the  inune- 
diate  questions  this  policy  brings  to 
mind,  but  what  about  the  implications 
for  the  future? 

If  the  purpose  of  farm  programs  is  to 
improve  the  stability  in  agriculture  so 
long  term  adjustments  and  technology 
adoption  can  take  place  in  order  to 
continue  providing  a  safe  food  supply, 
then  how  will  the  removal  of  many 
farmers  firom  program  i>articipation  ef- 
fect these  goals?  That's  one  question  I 
know  the  answer  to,  Mr.  President.  Ad- 
versely is  the  only  way  it  could  affect 
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them.  Further  reduction  of  benefits 
will  only  serve  to  force  more  producers 
out  of  the  program,  thereby  forcing 
those  still  in  the  program  to  have  high- 
er set  asides  in  order  to  achieve  some 
supply  stability,  and  this  will  only 
drive  the  cost  of  the  program  up,  and 
the  farmer's  income  down.  Think  of  the 
effect  such  a  policy  would  have  on 
rural  business,  banks,  and  the  school 
districts  that  serve  these  areas.  I  have 
said  it  before,  but  clearly  someone 
needs  to  be  reminded  *  *  *  this  would 
result  in  rural  chaos.  Such  a  policy 
would  have  terrible  effects  on  agri- 
culture, the  environment,  and  the  U.S. 
consumer. 

This  budget  proposal  also  makes  fur- 
ther cuts  in  the  Rural  Electric  Admin- 
istration's lending  capability.  It  also 
reduces  the  premium  coverage  for 
those  choosing  to  use  crop  insurance. 
One  would  think,  with  all  of  these 
ideas  sailing  around  and  these  fiscal 
changes  being  proposed  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  taken  the 
time  to  allocate  funds  for  disaster  as- 
sistance for  1990  crops,  the  only  poor 
crop  year  that  has  thus  far  been  ne- 
glected in  recent  years.  Why? 

This  budget  proposal  says  one  thing 
to  me.  Apparently,  this  administration 
does  not  take  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment seriously  and  it  does  not  take 
farmers  seriously.  I  think  and  hope 
that  Congress  can  do  better. 

The  long-term  policy  implications 
that  this  budget  would  inflict  on  agri- 
culture would  be  severe.  Our  farmers 
and  the  consuming  public  they  serve 
deserve  better.* 


more  than  $9  million  a  day  in  economic 
activity.  These  accomplishments  have 
made  Portland  a  vital  west  coast  city. 
Again,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Port  of  Portland  on  100  years  of 
productive  efforts  toward  making  Port- 
land's dream  a  reality.  May  the  next 
100  years  be  as  successful  as  the  last.* 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  PORT  OF 
PORTLAND 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  an  important 
event  for  the  Port  of  Portland— the 
celebration  of  its  100th  anniversary. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
dream  to  make  Portland  a  major  west 
coast  city.  However,  the  treacherous 
Columbia  River  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  that  dream  which  needed 
to  be  overcome.  City  fathers  were  not 
to  be  deterred,  and  in  1891  the  Port  of 
Portland  was  created  to  dredge  a  navi- 
gational channel  from  Portland  to  the 
sea.  In  1910,  the  commission  of  public 
docks  was  created  to  develop  a  water- 
front capable  of  handling  increased 
trade.  Sixty  year  later,  the  dock  com- 
mission was  merged  with  the  Port  of 
Portland. 

The  Port  of  Portland  has  played  a 
critical  role  in  the  development  of  the 
city  of  Portland  and  its  surrounding  re- 
gions. The  port's  five  diverse  areas  of 
operation — aviation,  marine,  ship  re- 
pair, real  estate,  and  dredging — make 
up  a  complex  transportation  and  devel- 
opment corporation.  Its  contributions 
include  encouraging  trade  which 
amounts  to  $12  billion  a  year,  creating 
38,000  jobs  statewide,  and  stimulating 


HONORING  NORBERT  J.  HYNEK 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  retirement  of  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  public 
servants,  Norbert  J.  Hynek,  mayor  of 
Glendale,  WI. 

Mayor  Hynek  has  served  his  commu- 
nity with  devotion  and  excellence  for 
35  years — including  the  last  18  eventful 
years  as  mayor. 

The  people  of  Glendale  are  proud  to 
have  had  Norbert  as  a  mayor  and  a 
friend.  On  March  1,  they  will  be  honor- 
ing his  character  and  his  many 
achievements  at  a  public  celebration.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my  voice 
to  theirs:  Thank  you,  Norbert,  and  a 
happy  retirement.* 


SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  now  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators  that  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  the  Senate  will  begin  its 
nonlegislative  work  period  subject  to 
the  callback  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  recess  resolution  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  yesterday. 

Under  those  provisions,  should  events 
require  the  attention  and  deliberation 
of  the  Congress  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  President's  Day  work  period,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  I  are  author- 
ized, following  consultation  with  the 
Republican  leaders  of  both  Houses,  to 
call  the  Congress  back  into  session. 

Should  that  provision  not  be  acted 
upon,  that  is  should  we  not  return 
until  February  19,  it  is  my  intention 
we  will  act  on  the  following  legislation 
and  nomination  as  well  as  others  that 
may  become  available  when  we  return 
to  session  on  February  19. 

I  identify  these  for  the  information 
of  Senators  in  my  continuing  effort  to 
provide  as  much  notice  to  Senators  on 
the  subject  matter  that  the  Senate  will 
be  taking  up,  and  the  timing  when 
those  matters  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

When  we  return  on  February  19,  S. 
320,  the  Elxport  Administration  reau- 
thorization bill,  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  3  p.m.  under  an  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into. 

There  is  no  time  agreement  or  limi- 
tation on  amendments  to  that.  So  it  is 
possible  that  there  will  be  votes  on 
that  day  should  amendments  be  of- 
fered. 

We  will  then  consider,  among  other 
things,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  follow- 
ing matters:   the   Defense  Production 
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Act  reauthorization  bill;  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred;  the  Persian  Gulf 
forces  benefits  bill,  to  which  I  devoted 
my  previous  remarks,  and  which  I 
know  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator 
McCain  are  now  about  to  address;  a  bill 
to  strengrthen  literacy  and  education 
for  American  families,  which  we  hope 
will  be  soon  reported  from  the  Labor 
Committee;  a  funding  bill  for  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation;  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  reauthorization 
bill,  which  we  expect  to  be  reported  in 
the  near  future;  the  nomination  of 
former  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  to  be 
Secretary  of  Education;  and,  should  it 
be  received  by  the  time  we  return  or 
shortly  thereafter,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  item,  we 
have  been  advised  we  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive such  a  request  from  the  President 
in  the  near  future,  and  I  anticipate 
when  we  receive  that  we  will  want  to 
act  on  that  promptly  pending  of  course 
action  by  the  House  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  will  have  this  list  printed  in  the 
Record  so  Senators  will  be  able  to  see 
it  and  prepare  themselves  for  such, 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  this  leg- 
islation, various  items  listed,  and  be 
prepared  to  discuss  them. 

And  I  note  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  here,  and  I  invite  any  conrunents  by 
him  that  he  chooses  with  respect  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  As  I 
indicated,  we  do  not  yet  have  such  a  re- 
quest. We  are  expecting  one.  And  I 
know  the  chairman  is  prepared  tu  pro- 
ceed promptly  in  that  regard,  the 
chairman  and  the  full  conunittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  patience,  and  I  understand 
that  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator 
McCain  are  going  to  address  a  subject 
I  earlier  addressed. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  If  Senator  Glenn  will 
yield  for  2  minutes  of  conrunent. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  keeping  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
Members  so  well  informed  as  to  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  It  is  very  help- 
ful to  us  in  planning  our  work  during 
the  recess.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  comments 
about  the  package  that  my  friend  from 
Ohio  is  about  to  present.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  package.  It  may  be  the 
first  step,  but  clearly  it  is  an  indica- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and  indeed  the 
American  people,  we  want  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  make  sure  the  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  gulf  receive  the 
benefits  that  they  deserve  in  this  very 
dangerous  enterprise,  which  we  have 
sent  them  Into. 

I  want  to  applaud  my  friend  from 
Ohio.  He  has  Indepth  and  many  years 
of  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  service.  No  one  is 
more  qualified  to  address  these  issues. 


It  ha«  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, as  we  have  continued  now,  for 
many  years,  trying  to  provide  the  ben- 
efits and  pay  for  the  men  and  women  in 
the  military.  This  presents,  in  my 
view,  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  Sen- 
ator Glenn  and  me  to  help  provide 
many  benefits  which  were  put  in  the 
background  in  previous  years,  never 
forgetting  that  we  are  an  All  Volunteer 
Force.  I  want  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
package  articulated  by  the  majority 
leader,  which  will  be  elaborated  on  by 
Senator  Glenn.  I  thank  him  for  his 
continued  efforts. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  first  step  in  a 
series  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
need  to  address  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  obligations  of  the  American 
people  are  fulfilled  to  the  men  and 
woman  in  the  military. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 


BENEFITS  FOR  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
McCain  and  I  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether as  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of 
Armed  Services.  To  say  that  we  work 
hand  in  glove  would  be  an  understate- 
ment. Whoever  has  taken  the  lead  on  a 
particular  issue,  we  have  seen  eye  to 
eye  and  worked  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
our  people  in  the  military. 

I  particularly  appreciate  his  work  on 
these  matters,  and  also  his  personal 
friendship.  I  appreciate  his  remarks 
very,  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  indicated,  there  are  a  number  of 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  that 
would  provide  certain  benefits  for  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  and  their  families. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
we  have  had  a  whole  flurry  of  bills,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  that  would 
occur.  But  I  think  there  is  something  I 
should  note  about  the  problem,  and 
why  all  these  things  have  occurred  this 
way. 

It  is  not  just  a  flurry  of  support  that 
just  came  out  of  the  blue.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  probably  should  have 
foreseen,  but  really  did  not,  because  we 
have  not  had  a  Reserve  callup  like  this 
in  many  years.  The  size  of  this  callup 
has  created  some  special  problems  and 
brought  to  light  things  that  maybe  we 
should  have  been  smart  enough  to  fore- 
see and  plan  for  in  advance;  but  they 
have  come  up  now,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  them  now  in  the  way  that  we  are. 

Just  the  size  of  this  callup  is  some- 
thing in  its  own  right.  In  using  the  sec- 
tion 673  callup  authority,  under  title  10 
as  the  President  has,  he  has  seen  fit  to 
activate  some  200,000  troops  so  far, 
roughly.  But  section  673  gives  him  au- 
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thority  to  call  up  to  a  million  reserv- 
ists for  up  to  a  2-year  jjeriod. 

So  once  we  were  made  aware  of  some 
of  the  problems  we  needed  to  address 
because  of  this,  the  Congress  got  into 
action  immediately.  And  so  we  are  in 
the  process  of  putting  together  a  pack- 
age that  we  think  deals  with  these  is- 
sues in  a  fair  and  responsible  way. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  some  of  these  bills, 
and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  those 
referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  already  been  reported  fa- 
vorably. Other  bills  have  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
dealing  with  Persian  Gulf  military  per- 
sonnel benefits.  And  there  are  other 
bills  pending  action  in  some  other  com- 
mittees. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  consensus  in  this  body  that  we 
do  support  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  are  serving  in  harm's  way  in 
the  gulf,  and  we  also  support  their  fam- 
ilies. We  are  also  trying  to  deal  with 
unique  family  problems. 

These  initiatives  include  providing 
benefits  Buch  as  a  6-month  extension 
for  filing  of  income  tax  returns,  which 
I  introduced  as  S.  203,  and  for  providing 
for  interest  payments  on  Federal  in- 
come tax  refunds,  both  provisions 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House 
as  part  of  H.R.  4. 

I  will  not  try  to  give  all  the  details  of 
all  of  these  initiatives,  because  some 
are  very  complex. 

But  these  other  initiatives  include 
increasing  imminent  danger  pay  and 
hostile  fire  pay  for  military  personnel, 
which  was  last  set  in  1985.  We  have  had 
inflation  since  then.  That  should  be 
upped.  So  that  has  been  proposed. 

Improving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  military  personnel  so  that  sep- 
arating military  personnel  will  have 
the  same  safety  net  as  civilian  person- 
nel, who  get  26  weeks  of  protection. 
Military  only  get  13.  We  think  those 
benefits  should  be  the  same.  It  is  the 
same  problem  for  military  people,  and 
so  the  bill  would  give  them  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  deal  with  it. 

Another  is  providing  the  authority 
for  retirdd  military  personnel  to  be  re- 
called to  active  duty  in  the  highest 
grade  they  previously  held  while  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

Next  deals  with  increasing  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  savings  military 
personnel  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
can  set  aside  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
draw  interest  at  an  annual  rate  of  10 
percent.  That  has  been  done  in  pre- 
vious conflicts,  and  we  think  it  should 
be  done  here. 

Next  is  increasing  the  service  group 
life  insurance  coverage  for  military 
personnel  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  This 
would  require,  along  with  it,  the  up- 
ping  of  the  insurance  premiums  that 
are  paid  for  by  the  military  jwople 
themselves,  since  this  is  a  self-sustain- 
ing fund. 
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These  particular  bills  were  reported 
out  favorably  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  January  31,  1991,  and 
they  complement  other  Persian  Gulf 
military  personnel  benefits  enacted  in 
the  Fiscal  Year  1991  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  last  year. 

These  enacted  benefits  included  free 
mailing  privileges;  retroactive  pay- 
ment of  imminent  danger  pay  to  the 
start  of  Operation  Desert  Shield;  reim- 
bursement for  unused  accrued  leave; 
payment  of  medical  special  pays  to  ac- 
tivated Reserve  and  National  Guard 
medical  personnel;  authority  for  the 
military  services  to  implement  a  sav- 
ings plan  for  deployed  personnel;  and 
authority  for  payment  of  housing  al- 
lowances to  activated  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  identical  to  the 
entitlement  for  active  duty  personnel. 
Activated  Reserve  personnel  have  the 
same  housing  problems,  and  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  body 
acted  very  responsibly  last  year  in  pro- 
viding these  measures  of  support  for 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
their  families.  Since  then,  we  have  ob- 
viously hit  upon  other  measures  that 
merit  our  consideration,  and  I  have 
summarized  some  of  those  earlier.  Oth- 
ers also  worthy  of  consideration  in- 
clude bills  that  would  improve  support 
for  family  services  and  child  care,  espe- 
cially for  activated  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  families.  We  provide  for 
relief  from  payments  on  Government 
student  loans  for  activated  reservists, 
and  for  improvements  to  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  that  would 
provide  expanded  protections  for  acti- 
vated reservists  with  regard  to  hous- 
ing, installment  loan  payments,  and  re- 
instatement of  health  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  many  meritorious  proposals  that 
have  been  offered.  There  are  others  I 
have  not  mentioned  that  may  be  equal- 
ly or  even  more  meritorious. 

In  order  to  coordinate  all  of  these 
initiatives,  and  they  fall  across  quite  a 
number  of  committees  and  quite  dif- 
ferent interests,  the  majority  leader 
has  appointed  me  to  chair  a  group  of  16 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
catalog  and  prioritize  these  initiatives, 
and  try  to  find  out  such  things  as: 
would  these  measures  be  permanent,  or 
only  for  the  duration  of  Desert  Storm; 
what  would  they  cost;  would  they  be 
new  entitlement  programs  that  would 
go  on  well  after  Desert  Storm  was 
done.  We  are  striving  to  work  out  all  of 
these  details. 

"The  Persian  Gulf  Personal  Benefits 
Task  Force,"  aa  Senator  Mttchelx,  has 
entitled  it.  met  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  with  task  force  members  and 
their  staffs  to  go  over  the  more  than  50 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  so  far 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  I  note 
that  we  are  coordinating  closely  with 
Majority  Leader  Gephardt  who  is 
chairing  a  similar  task  force  over  in 


the  House  at  the  request  of  Speaker 
Foley.  So  the  task  force  that  I  chair  is 
going  to  be  working  very  closely  with 
Mr.  Gephardt,  also. 

For  Senators  who  attended  the  other 
day,  I  thank  these  Senators  and  staff- 
ers for  the  work  they  put  into  this  ef- 
fort so  far.  I  particularly  thank  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Bryan,  Adams, 
Daschle,  Bingaman,  wellstone,  kohl. 
and  MiKULSKi  for  the  time  they  in- 
vested in  the  work  of  the  task  force 
and  for  their  participation  in  the  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday.  I  also  commend  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee;  Senator  Nunn, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; and  Senator  Cranston,  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, for  the  work  those  committees 
have  done  in  reporting  bills  that  will 
be  folded  into  this  effort. 

I  also  note  what  I  mentioned  briefly 
at  the  start  of  my  remarks,  that  Sen- 
ator Dole  has  appointed  a  Republican 
Persian  Gulf  benefits  task  force 
chaired  by  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  McCain,  with  whom,  as  I 
indicated,  I  work  so  closely  on  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  recognize  that 
the  welfare  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  is  not  a  partisan  cause.  Their 
assignment  over  there  on  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  was 
not  done  on  a  political  basis,  nor 
should  we  support  them  on  a  political 
partisan  basis  either. 

So,  we  look  forward  to  working  to- 
gether on  this  in  the  Senate.  In  that 
regard,  I  note  that  all  of  the  material 
that  we  have  developed  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  has  been  shared  with  our 
counterparts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Senator  McCain  and  his  people, 
and  we  are  already  working  together 
on  some  of  these  proposals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  staff  will  be  able 
to  work  on  this  material  over  the  non- 
legislative  period  next  week  and 
present  their  recommendations  to  us 
shortly  after  we  return  so  that  we  can 
at  an  early  date  vote  out  an  omnibus 
Persian  Gulf  benefits  package.  This 
package  should  not  really  be  termed 
"benefits."  It  should  be  termed  a  "fair- 
ness" package,  as  I  see  it,  because  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

Now.  I  know  that  we  have  to  be  con- 
scious about  costs,  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate this  afternoon  to  have  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  chairman  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  who  deals 
with  these  money  matters  all  the  time. 
Senator  Byrd  has  to  work  through  his 
conunittee  to  provide  the  money  for 
whatever  it  is  we  may  authorize  in 
other  committees  or  what  we  pass  here 
on  the  floor.  No  one  works  harder  on 
this  than  does  Senator  Robert  Byrd,  I 
can  guarantee  you.  I  know  he  shares 
our  concern  about  the  fairness  of  the 
issues  we  are  addressing.  But  we  must 
be  conscious  about  costs,  and  that  is 


one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  in  the  task  force  that  I 
chair. 

We  have  sent  our  men  and  women 
into  harm's  way.  They  have  sustained 
casualties.  They  have  been  captured. 
But  they  are  all  volunteers.  They  knew 
what  they  signed  up  for.  They  knew 
what  their  responsibilities  were;  they 
knew  the  dangers.  Their  morale  is 
high,  and  they  are  performing  well  by 
every  single  performance  measure  we 
have  heard  of  from  over  there  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

But  in  recognizing  that  these  people 
were  not  dragged  into  service,  that 
they  are  in  the  military  because  they 
are  proud  to  represent  their  country,  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  they  are  doing  a 
great  job,  but  having  said  that,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  this  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest call-ups  we  have  ever  had,  in  fact 
the  largest  I  believe,  and  these  people 
have  been  uprooted  from  a  stable  fam- 
ily environment  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time.  There  are  obvious  eco- 
nomic and  emotional  stresses  on  them 
that  we  need  to  recognize  and  com- 
pensate for  as  much  as  we  reasonably 
can. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  have  been 
uprooted  from  a  stable  family  environ- 
ment for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
and  there  are  obvious  economic  and 
emotional  stresses  on  them  and  their 
families,  of  course,  the  effect  is  felt  in 
communities  across  the  country  as 
doctors,  firefighters,  school  teachers, 
policemen,  and  other  workers  are 
called  up. 

So  while  cost  is  important,  I  hope 
that  in  the  interest  of  fairness  which 
many  times  is  not  amenable  to  the  nor- 
mal rigors  of  cost  accounting,  we  can 
deal  with  these  things  and  be  careful 
not  to  let  overemphasis  on  cost  become 
an  excuse  for  not  dealing  with  some  of 
these  problems  that  do  have  some  dol- 
lars connected  with  it.  Of  course,  we 
must  be  responsible  in  our  approach, 
and  I  know  that  is  what  we  will  all  do. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  body 
is  united  in  support  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  for  these  Cami- 
lies  in  this  very  difficult  time.  And  it  is 
likely  to  get  even  more  difficult  since 
ground  combat  has  not  yet  started  over 
there. 

We  talk  about  our  troops  being  de- 
voted to  their  country,  wrilling  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done,  and  showing  great 
faith.  We  see  interviews  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  talking  with  our  people 
there.  They  have  faith  in  their  coun- 
try, they  have  faith  in  the  particular 
service  in  which  they  serve,  and,  more 
than  anything  else,  they  have  faith  in 
each  other.  I  bring  that  up  here  be- 
cause that  is  what  combat  finally 
comes  down  to.  You  may  sign  up  be- 
cause of  all  the  great  things  we  talk 
about,  the  Constitution,  our  flag,  and 
patriotism,  and  so  on.  And  then  you 
get  in  the  service  and  you  develop  a 
special  cohesiveness  with  the  people  in 
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your  unit,  the  people  with  whom  you 
serve.  When  it  connes  down  to  combat, 
the  thing  that  counts  most  is  faith  in 
each  other.  Each  ijerson  there  literally 
goes  in  harm's  way  to  make  certain 
not  to  let  down  their  buddies  in  com- 
bat, and  it  gets  to  be  a  very,  very  small 
world  when  it  comes  down  to  that. 

Our  people  involved  in  Desert  Storm, 
wherever  they  are  serving,  are  keeping 
faith  with  us.  I  feel  that  that  faith  has 
to  be  a  two-way  street.  We  know  that 
faith  in  us  will  not  be  misplaced,  that 
we  will  deal  fairly  with  them  not  only 
now  while  they  are  over  there,  but  also 
after  they  come  back  to  this  country 
when  this  is  finished.  So  I  know  the 
Congress  will  stand  together  to  provide 
all  the  support  necessary  not  only  to 
prevail  in  combat  but  also  provide  per- 
sonal support  for  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, not  only  as  they  serve  now  but 
when  they  return. 

The  majority  leader  said  that  we 
hope  to  have  this  benefits  package 
pulled  together  shortly  after  this  non- 
legrislative  period.  We  look  forward  to 
bringing  these  matters  to  the  floor  and 
debating  them  responsibly,  keeping  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
keep  faith  with  the  people  who  are 
doing  such  a  great  job  over  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKI).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ate President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
fi"om  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn].  I  know  the 
work  that  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  I 
know  that  we  all  are  very  interested  in 
doing  what  we  can  to  be  helpful  to  our 
brave  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  today. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  very  careful,  as 
we  develop  legislation,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  terms  of  the  budget  agreement  that 
was  entered  into  last  fall  after  several 
months  of  deliberations.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body  were 
not  at  the  simimlt,  only  a  relatively 
few  Members  were  there  and  partici- 
pated. But  we  did  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, and  I  think  we  are  honor  bound 
to  keep  it.  I  would  expect  the  adminis- 
tration to  keep  their  side  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  so  we  must  keep  ours. 

I  hope  that  I  can  be  helpful,  perhaps 
in  discussions  with  other  Senators,  in 
bringing  about  an  understanding  of 
what  the  agreement  entails,  because 
without  that  understanding,  our  reach 
might  exceed  our  grasp. 

Some  may  not  correctly  understand 
the  "emergency"  and  "Desert  Shield" 
exemptions  enacted  last  year  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  So  I  would 
suggest  that  Members  familiarize 
themselves  with  that  act,  which  we 
passed  very  late  last  year.  There  are 
terms  and  implications  that  we  need  to 
understand. 

The  act  contains  a  provision  exempt- 
ing the  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  from  the  defense  discretionary 


spending  cap.  That  provision  (section 
251(bX2)(D)(ii))  states,  in  relevant  part: 
The  costs  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  are 
to  be  treated  as  emergency  funding  require- 
ments not  subject  to  the  defense  spending 
limits.  .  .  .  Emergency  Desert  Shield  costs 
mean  those  incremental  costs  associated 
with  tbe  increase  in  operations  in  the  Middle 
East  and  do  not  include  costs  that  would  be 
experienced  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
part  of  its  normal  ojjerations  absent  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield. 

I  Insisted  in  those  summit  meetings 
that  Desert  Shield  costs  be  handled 
throi^h  supplemental  appropriations 
bills  and  not  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
Defense  appropriation  bills.  Otherwise, 
we  would  be  acting  to  institutionalize 
the  oosts  of  Desert  Shield  which  we 
hope  will  not  burden  us  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  But  once  they  are  insti- 
tutionalized and  they  become  a  part  of 
the  baseline,  then  that  would  mean  the 
Department  of  Defense  throughout  all 
the  coming  years  would  have  those 
Desert  Shield  costs  included  in  the 
baselines  and  therefore  institutional- 
ized. 

So  I  insisted  that  the  costs  of  Desert 
Shield  would  have  to  come  to  Congress 
in  supplemental  appropriation  bills. 
There  was  opposition  to  that  approach, 
but  that  was  the  approach  that  was  fi- 
nally agreed  upon. 

Only  the  "incremental  costs"  of 
Desert  Shield  qualify  under  that  ex- 
emption. For  example,  if  legislation  in- 
creased life  insurance  coverage  for  ev- 
eryone in  the  service,  everyone  in  the 
service,  regardless  of  any  connection 
with,  or  any  of  the  needs  of.  Desert 
Shield,  that  legislation  would  not  qual- 
ify as  incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  because  it  would  go  be- 
yond Desert  Shield.  It  would  increase 
the  life  insurance  coverage  for  every- 
body In  the  service. 

Another  limitation  of  the  Desert 
Shield  exemption  from  the  caps  is  that 
it  only  applies  to  discretionary  spend- 
ing, not  to  direct  or  "mandatory" 
spending. 

At  the  summit,  we  agreed  upon  cer- 
tain caps,  caps  for  defense,  foreign  op- 
erations, domestic  discretionary,  and 
so  on.  Once  we  exceed  the  caps,  then  a 
sequester  will  take  place  within  that 
category.  If  we  exceed  the  caps  in  de- 
fense, there  will  be  a  sequester.  And  I 
was  able,  with  the  very  strong  support 
of  my  colleagues  who  were  there  from 
the  Senate,  to  provide  that  no  longer 
would  excesses  in  defense  spending,  for 
example,  be  taken  out  of  domestic  dis- 
cretionary. Domestic  discretionary  is 
to  be  held  harmless.  If  the  caps  in  de- 
fense are  exceeded,  then  the  defense 
category  has  to  take  the  sequester.  If 
caps  in  foreign  operations  are  ex- 
ceeded, then  the  foreign  operations  cat- 
egory has  to  take  the  sequester. 

The  sequester  will  not  be  visited 
upon  domestic  discretionary  spending 
which  has  been  drawn  and  quartered 
and  mutilated  now  for  the  last  10  years 
to  the  extent  that  it  only  constitutes 
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11.9  percent  of  the  total  budget;  in 
other  words,  $171  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1991. 

There  are  some  people  around  who 
would  like  to  further  cut  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending.  Domestic  discre- 
tionary initiatives  include  veterans' 
medical  care,  health  services,  welfare, 
education,  research.  Park  Service,  For- 
est Service,  funding  for  flood  preven- 
tion measures,  rivers  and  harbors,  air- 
ports, highways,  bridges,  mass  transit, 
and  so  on.  I  was  determined  to  protect 
domestic  discretionary  initiatives. 

I  said  at  the  summit  that  what  we 
need  to  flo  is  invest  in  ourselves — the 
Nation.  We  should  take  off  our  green 
eyeshades.  We  are  not  here  just  to 
make  ends  meet,  to  subtract  and  add. 
Let  us  understand  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  providing  a  5-year  plan 
for  the  future  of  this  country.  We  need 
to  invest  in  ourselves.  We  need  to  in- 
vest in  ottr  infrastructure. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  everything  that 
we  need,  but  we  came  out  very  well  on 
domestic  discretionary  initiatives.  And 
it  was  not  an  easy  sell.  It  was  hard.  But 
now  that  that  is  done,  I  want  us  to  live 
up  to  the  agreement.  The  additional 
moneys  that  we  got  for  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending,  I  want  to  see  it, 
as  much  as  possible,  go  into  infrastruc- 
ture because  that  was  the  sales  pitch 
that  I  made — human  infrastructure  and 
physical  Infrastructure. 

Legislation  that  would  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  compensation 
for  separated  military  personnel,  ex- 
pansion Of  unemployment  benefits,  in- 
creases mandatory  spending,  not  dis- 
cretionary spending. 

And  even  if  mandatory  programs 
were  exempt,  which  they  are  not,  the 
general  increase  in  unemployment  in- 
surance would  not  qualify  for  the 
Desert  Shield  exemption  because  its 
focus  would  be  far  broader  than  that 
necessary  to  qualify  as  incrementally 
related  to  Desert  Shield. 

The  act  contains  provisions  exempt- 
ing Presidential  ly  determined  emer- 
gency spending  from  both  the  caps  on 
discretionary  spending  and  the  pay-as- 
you-go  requirement  for  mandatory 
spending.  The  exemption  for  discre- 
tionary Bpending,  section  251(b)(2)(D') 
applies  if  appropriations  are  enacted — 
"that  the  President  designates  as 
emergency  requirements  and  that  the 
Congress  so  designates  in  the  statute 
*  *  *."  (Section  261(b)(2)(D)). 

The  exemption  for  emergency  man- 
datory spending  is  virtually  identical. 

These  provisions  require  a  Presi- 
dential designation  that  an  appropria- 
tion or  mandatory  spending  provision 
is  an  emergency  requirement.  Without 
a  Presidential  designation,  a  congres- 
sional designation  of  an  emergency 
does  not  ipso  facto  trigger  that  exemp- 
tion. 

A  second  requirement  of  these  ex- 
emptions is  that  there  must  be  an 
"emergency   requirement."    Bills   that 
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provide  spending  that  is  not  required 
to  meet  a  true  emergency  do  not  qual- 
ify. 

Which  means  that  we  have  to  pay  as 
we  go.  Otherwise,  we  may  very  well  ex- 
ceed the  caps  in  a  category  and  this 
would  bring  on  a  sequester  in  that 
same  category. 

Legislation  that  would  generally  and 
permanently  extend  the  period  of  un- 
employment compensation  for  all 
former  service  members  would  not  be  a 
requirement  to  meet  a  true  emergency. 
There  is  a  difference  in  talking  about 
all  former  service  members  and  a  speci- 
fied group  that  constitutes  an  incre- 
mentally increased  cost.  So  the  re- 
quirement must  be  to  meet  a  true 
emergency.  An  emergency  is  usually  a 
sudden,  urgent,  and  unforseen  situa- 
tion, and  not  a  permanent  condition. 

We  have  to  pay  attention  to  this 
agreement.  If  we  do  not.  we  will  meet 
ourselves  coming  back.  We  will  run 
right  square  into  ourselves,  as  though 
we  were  walking  into  a  mirror.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  be  clear  about  the 
provisions  that  relate  to  potential  se- 
questers so  that  there  are  no  surprises 
later,  after  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion attempting  to  invoke  those  provi- 
sions. If  an  appropriations  bill  that  ex- 
ceeds the  cap  for  a  category  is  enacted 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  excess 
spending  is  exempt  as  an  emergency  or 
Desert  Shield  cost,  a  sequester  will 
occur.  The  sequester  will  be  the 
amount  of  the  excess  spending  in  the 
category  exceeded.  If  a  mandatory  bill 
is  enacted  that  increases  spending  and 
does  not  qualify  for  an  exemption,  a 
pay-as-you-go  sequester  will  occur  15 
days  after  the  end  of  the  session,  unless 
legislation  that  offsets  the  increase  is 
also  enacted.  The  sequester  will  be  the 
amount  of  the  inct-eased  spending  that 
is  not  offset. 
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THE  DIRTY  DICTIONARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  one  of 
the  seminal  events  of  the  1960'8  was  the 
so-called  "free-speech-movement"  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, which  earned  that  venerable  insti- 
tution an  unwelcomed  notoriety  from 
which  it  has  yet  to  recover. 

Beginning  as  an  effort  to  win  open 
discussion  of  any  issue  on  campus  prop- 
erty. Berkeley's  "free-speech-move- 
ment" ultimately  aimed  at  seizing  con- 
trol of  the  university's  power  levers, 
and  finally  it  deteriorated  into  de- 
manding the  right  to  openly  use  Anglo- 
Saxon  profanity  and  common  obsceni- 
ties in  campus  publications,  in  class 
discourse,  or  in  public  seminars  and 
lectures.  Thus,  the  Berkeley  "free- 
speech-movement"  earned  the  final  op- 
probrium of  being  called  the  "filthy 
speech  movement"  by  a  number  of  ir- 
reverent publications. 

But  even  for  the  cause  of  obscenity 
and  profanity,  crowds  of  unruly  hooli- 
gans— students    and    nonstudents    to- 


gether— turned  upside-down  one  of  the 
world's  great  centers  of  learning  and 
research. 

Whatever  the  triumphs  of  the  "free- 
speech-movement"  in  the  immediate 
Berkeley  locale,  from  that  historical 
point  onward,  the  use  or  overuse  of  ob- 
scenities and  profanities  in  common 
discourse  subsequently  became  a  na- 
tional cultural  cause  celebre — a  sign  of 
true  liberation  and  chic. 

From  that  historical  point,  Broad- 
way playwrights,  movie  and  television 
film  writers,  and  popular  music  libret- 
tists vied  with  one  another  to  see  how 
far  they  might  go  and  how  much  they 
could  get  away  with,  in  seasoning  dia- 
logue and  lyrics  with  gutter  language 
and  obscenity. 

Culturally,  we  are  still  suffering  from 
that  1960's  so-called  "victory  for  free 
speech. ' 

Contemporary  movies,  television  pro- 
grams, and  popular  music  lyrics  seem 
to  be  written  with  no  sense  of  the  deg- 
radation to  which  a  composition  is  sub- 
jected when  it  is  sprinkled  indulgently 
or  deliberately  with  vulgarities  and  ob- 
scenities. 

In  the  process,  our  entire  cultural 
discourse  is,  day  by  day,  being  vulgar- 
ized, cheapened,  uglified,  coarsened, 
and  tarnished.  So  uncritical  has  this 
indiscriminate  use  of  raw  vocabulary 
become  that  many  of  its  worst  offend- 
ers do  not  realize  that  they  are 
habituated  to  the  regular  use  of  ob- 
scenities and  profanities,  or  that  any- 
body else  might  object  to  such  a  vocab- 
ulary. 

This  insensitivity  might  explain  a  re- 
cent example  of  this  cultural  rot  that  I 
recently  came  across. 

In  1988,  Webster's  New  World  Diction- 
ary, the  Third  College  Edition,  was 
copyrighted.  This  edition  of  Webster's 
listed  in  its  introduction  an  impressive 
list  of  apparently  distinguished  acad- 
emicians, scholars,  and  consultants,  in- 
cluding faculty  members  from  Dtirt- 
mouth,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Vanderbilt, 
Northwestern,  Indiana,  Purdue,  and 
Cornell,  among  others — all  respected 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  quality  that  most  distinguishes 
this  edition  of  Webster's  is,  however, 
not  its  contributing  authorities,  but 
the  gratuitous  presence  aimong  the 
definitions  of  a  long  list  of  obscenities 
and  profanities. 

The  regular  use  of  these  words  and 
expressions  on  the  Senate  floor  would 
earn  for  their  user  a  general  Senate 
disapproval.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  be  against  the  rules  to  have  such 
language  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  And  if  it  were  continued,  it 
should  bring  on  a  cautionary  censure. 

The  use  of  these  words  outside  a 
men's  locker  room  or  a  naval  loading 
dock  or  comparable  settings  would 
label  their  user  as  either  uncouth  and 
foulmouthed.  or  an  incorrigible,  illit- 
erate boor.  Indeed,  even  in  the  context 
of    this    speech,    repetition    of    these 


vulgarities  is  not  appropriate.  So  I  can- 
not, nor  would  I  want  to,  display  them 
here,  repeat  them,  or  place  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  even  if  I  were 
allowed  to. 

There  are  words  and  expressions  we 
have  all  heard  and  that  some  perhaps 
may  have  used.  So  it  is  not  that  these 
are  words  that  we  are  being  introduced 
to,  suddenly;  that  we  did  not  already 
know  and  understand.  They  are  cer- 
tainly words  that  everybody  knows. 
Everyone  knows  their  meaning,  so  why 
we  have  to  have  them  in  a  dictionary  is 
beyond  me. 

Everybody  knows  the  definition  of 
each  word.  Those  that  use  the  words 
know  very  well  what  they  are  saying, 
and  those  who  do  not  use  the  words 
know  very  well  what  they  mean.  The 
words  are  self-explanatory.  So  why 
they  need  to  be  included  in  Webster's 
dictionary  of  definitions  is  beyond  my 
understanding. 

We  would  not  use  them  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  a  fcrmal  speech.  We  would  not 
use  them  in  formal  letters  or  in  public 
speeches.  We  would  not  use  them  in  po- 
lite society.  I  would  not  expect  some- 
one to  come  into  my  house  and  use 
such  words,  or  in  my  office.  And  we 
would  certainly  not  use  them  with  re- 
spected colleagues,  or  with  people 
whom  we  do  not  know.  I  would  not  use 
such  words  in  talking  with  other  men, 
much  less  in  the  presence  of  women. 

Nor  would  these  words  and  expres- 
sions be  acceptable  in  textbooks,  term 
papers,  most  wide-circulation  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  scholarly  jour- 
nals, or  high  school  and  college 
themes.  These  words  and  expressions 
have  no  lasting  aesthetic  value.  Most 
slang  has  a  currency  of  one  or  two  gen- 
erations at  the  most.  As  with  most 
vulgarities,  one  might  pray  that  in 
time  most  of  these  words  will  pass  out 
of  slang  use  and  vanish  from  common 
vocabulary. 

In  any  event,  nobody  needs  them  to 
be  defined. 

Why.  then,  did  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  this  edition  of  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary  put  into  this  ref- 
erence work  these  vulgarities  and  ob- 
scenities? 

Senators,  go  and  look  at  this  diction- 
ary. I  daresay  that  any  vulgarity  that 
can  cross  your  mind,  you  will  find  it  in 
that  dictionary — not  only  the  words. 
but  also  phrases  using  the  words.  So 
they  are  going  to  teach  us  not  only  the 
definitions — those  of  us  who,  if  we 
might  imagine  such,  do  not  already 
know — they  are  also  going  to  grive  us 
the  phrases. 

Why  dignify  these  expressions  by  im- 
mortalizing them  in  a  dictionary? 

I  once  read  Webster's  Abridged  Dic- 
tionary from  beginning  to  end.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  look  in  the  dictionary, 
as  we  all  do.  many,  many  times,  but 
never  did  I  see  in  any  dictionary  the 
words  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  oner- 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Foreword  to  this 
dictionary  may  give  the  only  rationale 
for  the  inclusion — in  a  bona  fide  ref- 
erence work — of  such  a  list  of  obsceni- 
ties. The  Foreword  states: 

It  Is  not  the  lexicographer's  mandate  to 
iwss  editorial  judgment,  but  only  to  describe 
as  best  he  can,  using  Innate  and  acquired  lin- 
guistic sensitivity  and  lexicographical  skills 
*  *  *,  the  language  as  it  exists. 

In  our  era,  egalitarlanlsm  has 
reached  the  ultimate  level  of  ludicrous- 
ness.  Since  discrimination  in  human 
relations  is  supposed  to  be  bad.  dis- 
crimination in  everything  is  bad.  No 
universals  exist.  Everything  is  relative. 
Therefore,  some  authorities  tell  us.  Mi- 
chelangelo must  not  be  judged  superior 
to  Picasso,  or  even  to  a  third-grade  fin- 
ger painter.  Beethoven  must  not  be 
judged  superior  to  Spike  Jones  or  to 
the  Rolling  Stones.  Likewise,  to  avoid 
chauvinistic  and  racist  temptations, 
witch  doctors  must  be  judged  as  equal 
to  brain  surgeons.  Lopping  off  hands 
and  cutting  off  ears  are  equally  just  in 
one  society  as  are  the  prohibitions 
against  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" in  our  society.  Obscenities  are 
as  valid  in  speech  or  literature  as  are 
eloquence  and  rectitude.  P*rimitive  cul- 
ture is  the  equal  of  modern  culture. 
And  so  it  goes. 

This  kind  of  objective  detachment 
and  relativism  is  poisoning  our  com- 
mon culture — that  body  of  knowledge, 
tradition,  language,  legend  and  lore. 
and  etiquette  on  which  we  depend  to 
communicate  with  one  another  and  by 
which  we  identify  ourselves  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  all  cultures,  all  art,  and  all  science 
are  equal,  none  is  superior.  If  no  stand- 
ards exist  by  which  to  judge  the  primi- 
tive from  the  advanced,  excellence 
from  tawdriness,  quality  from  trash, 
rudeness  from  courtesy,  and  substance 
firom  dross,  how  is  society  to  distin- 
guish between  the  good  and  the  bad? 

In  fact,  whether  a  society  can  judge 
good  culture  from  bad  culture  or  not, 
the  law  of  monetary  debasement  serves 
culture  as  well.  So  bad  money  drives 
out  good  money.  Bad  culture  will  drive 
out  good  culture.  Bad  art  will  drive  out 
good  art.  Bad  language  debases  good 
language. 

If  one  looks  at  the  Latin  language  in 
the  Late  Western  Roman  Empire,  one 
finds  that,  following  the  collapse  of 
centralized  Roman  authority  in  West- 
em  Europe,  the  standards  of  Virgil. 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  and  Horace  gave 
way  to  semi-literacy  and  even  illit- 
eracy as  half-educated  barbarians 
swamped  the  cultural  centers  of  West- 
em  Europe.  During  those  centuries 
that  are  called  "The  Dark  Ages,"  cul- 
tured Latin  was  forgotten,  and  Classi- 
cal Latin  was  gradually  eroded  out  of 
existence  by  a  cruder,  vulgarized  lan- 
guage noted  for  its  misspellings,  its 
bad  grammar,  its  imprecision,  and  its 
often  unreadability.  Eventually,  the 
common  Latin  language  that  had  unit- 


ed the  Roman  Empire  deteriorated  so 
severely  that  people  and  communities 
living  only  a  few  hundred  miles  apart 
could  no  longer  understand  one  an- 
other. 

IB  truth,  to  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  American  English,  since  Noah  Web- 
ster, educated  American  readers  and 
writers  have  expected  the  editors  of 
dictionaries  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
English  language.  "It's  in  the  diction- 
ary." we  say.  and  "it's  in  the  diction- 
ary" has  decided  more  than  one  office 
or  classroom  debate  on  the  spelling, 
use,  or  acceptability  of  a  certain  word 
or  phrase. 

I  often  say  to  my  staff.  "It's  in  the 
dictionary.  Let  us  find  it  in  the  dic- 
tionary." 

Tb  millions  of  Americans,  then,  the 
inclusion  of  obscenities  and  vulgarities 
in  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
suggests  that  these  words  and  expres- 
sions are  now  legitimate  and  accept- 
able. '"It's  in  the  dictionary.  It  must  be 
all  right."  But  to  other,  more  skeptical 
Americans,  the  inclusion  of  these 
words  and  expressions  in  this  edition  of 
Webster's  confirms  the  decline  of  our 
culture  and  is  a  further  cause  for 
alarm. 

In  essence,  the  editors  of  Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary  [Third  Edition] 
appear  to  be  saying  to  us: 

We  no  longer  have  the  self-confidence  to 
decide  good  language  from  bad.  We  have  lost 
our  bearings.  We  are  adrift  culturally.  Do 
not  place  us  In  the  dilemma  of  having  to  ap- 
pear elitist  by  passing  judgment  on  the 
worils  in  our  dictionary.  Do  not  leave  us  vul- 
nerable to  being  accused  of  classism,  sexism, 
racism,  or  any  other  unpopular  "ism."  We 
hereby  surrender  to  smut,  obscenity,  and 
debasement.  We  are  cultural  positivlsts  and 
literary  agnostics.  We  abdicate  all  authority; 
we  claim  none.  We  abdicate  all  authority  to 
which  our  Ph.D.'s  might  once  have  entitled 
us.  Our  responsibility  is  only  to  describe  and 
to  catalogue.  Please  do  not  embarrass  us  by 
asking  that  we  take  a  position  on  these 
words  and  expressions. 

One  would  be  shocked  to  see  a  list  of 
the  words — to  which  I  have  reference — 
that  are  to  be  found  in  that  dictionary. 

Does  the  acceptance  of.  or  acquies- 
cence to.  vulgarity,  smut,  prurience, 
and  obscenities  by  a  segment  of  the 
supposed  cultural  elite  of  this  society — 
in  this  case,  the  editors  of  Webster's 
dictionary — mean  that  the  debate  is 
closed  and  that  resistance  to  this  deg- 
radation of  civil  speech  is  moot,  futile, 
or  Intolerant? 

Let  me  say  for  the  record,  lest  it  be 
thought  otherwise,  that  I  am  not  a 
prude.  I  have  worked  in  the  shipyards 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  have  heard  such 
words  in  my  lifetime.  But  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  civility,  quality,  literacy,  pre- 
cision, grace,  and  intelligence  in  writ- 
ten and  spoken  English. 

I  am  also  an  idealist  in  regard  to  the 
substance  and  content  of  our  arts  and 
entertainment.  I  believe  I  would  be  re- 
mits in  my  responsibilities  as  a  partici- 
pant in  our  cultural  heritage  and  delin- 
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quent  in  my  adherence  to  my  own 
standards  if  I  did  not  speak  out  against 
the  continued  debasement  of  our  cul- 
ture. 

Perh*ps  those  of  us  for  whom  mount- 
ing vulgarity  and  pornography  are 
causes  for  alarm  are  voices  in  the  wil- 
derness. Perhaps  the  hour  for  reversing 
the  decline  of  American  culture  into  a 
new  D^rk  Age  is  too  long  past.  I  hope 
not.  The  culture  of  which  we  are  a  part 
is  the  developmental  heir  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  struggle,  suffering,  heroism, 
dogged  persistence,  hair-breadth  sur- 
vivals, burnings  at  the  stake,  torture, 
oppressions,  sacrifices,  banishments, 
exiles,  pilgrimages,  and  sheer  stubborn- 
ness. Only  one  or  two  generations  of 
cultural  forgetfulness,  deliberate  re- 
pression or  neglect,  or  the  triumph  of 
the  current  Philistinism  could  incal- 
culably corrode  this  culture  and  all  it 
has  wrought  for  the  human  spirit — the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  the  account- 
ability of  government  to  the  governed, 
the  saactity  of  marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily, reverence  for  intellectual  pursuit 
itself  and,  indeed,  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression  themselves. 

Gibbon  speaks  of  the  incursions  by 
the  Vieigoths  and  the  Ostrogoths,  the 
barbarians,  upon  the  Roman  Empire 
and  finally  in  476  by  the  Germanic 
chieftadn  Odoacer  himself,  as  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  took  over  Rome  itself. 
Gibbon  speaks  of  how  the  Eastern  seat 
of  the  empire  went  on  for  1.000  years, 
to  the  year  1453  when  it  fell  to  the 
Turks. 

I  do  not  imply  that  a  list  of  dirty 
words  and  obscene  expressions  in  one 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Ostrogoths  at  the 
gates. 

But  the  example  to  which  I  am  point- 
ing is  Dut  one  more  evidence  of  a  creep- 
ing cowardice  in  the  cultural  dominion. 
And  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  cul- 
tural cowardice  are.  unfortunately, 
promoting  and  fostering  the  same  blase 
attitude  in  our  public  schools  and  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

Thus  is  the  leprosy  spread  to  another 
generation — a  generation  that  is  al- 
ready too  unfamiliar  with  Chaucer. 
Shakespeare,  Plato,  St.  Augustine, 
Emily  Bronte,  Dickens,  or  Emily  Dick- 
inson to  realize  what  has  been  lost 
until  it  is  too  late  to  find  out. 

I  hope  that  academicians,  writers, 
artists,  filmmakers,  and  even  publish- 
ers of  dictionaries  will  realize  that 
they,  tioo,  are  custodians  of  culture  and 
quality,  and  that  to  bend  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  sophomoric,  callow  tend- 
ency to  want  to  shock  society  by  using 
dirty  words  or  spray-painting  walls 
with  obscene  grafltti  is  a  betrayal  of 
our  custodianship.  I  hope  these  men 
and  women  will  join  in  the  effort  to 
drive  hack  the  darkness  that  is  increas- 
ingly twinging  our  cultural  output. 

Further,  I  hope  that  those  men  and 
women  in  whose  hands  rest  the  future 
of    our    culture    will    remember    that 
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shock  and  freakishness,  or  vulgarity 
and  obscenity,  are  not  substitutes  for 
creativity,  authenticity,  or  integrity. 
Let  us  seek  cultural  inspiration  else- 
where than  in  the  gutter,  or,  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  shall  And  ourselves  confronted 
with  a  culture  that  is  only  worthy  of 
the  gutter. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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PRAISING  VICE  PRESIDENT  DAN 
QUAYLE  FOR  ffiS  LEADING  ROLE 
IN  PROMOTING  A  U.S. 

ANTITACTICAL     BALLISTIC     MIS- 
SILE SYSTEM 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  praise  Vice  President  Dan 
QUAYLE  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
over  the  last  decade  in  the  area  of  the- 
ater missile  defense  and  conventional 
cruise  missiles.  It  is  important  that 
the  Record  reflect  the  role  that  then- 
Senator  QUAYLE  played  in  support  of 
these  critical  comjxjnents  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

When  it  was  not  as  nearly  as  popular 
as  today  to  be  in  favor  of  developing 
and  producing  an  antitactical  missile 
defense  system  Dan  Quayle  led  the  ef- 
fort. His  foresight  and  vigilance  was 
critical  in  the  development  of  the  pa- 
triot antimissile  system  that  has  been 
so  successful  in  defending  American 
military  forces  and  innocent  civilians 
in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Dan 
Quayle  was  a  driving  force  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  support  of  antimissile  efforts.  It 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Dan  Quayle  deserves  much  credit 
for  giving  us  the  tools  to  save  lives 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  lost  to 
Scud  missile  attacks. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Senator 
WALiOP  to  the  Vice  President  along 
with  relevant  information  regarding 
Dan  Quayle's  role  in  promoting  the 
Patriot  and  Tomahawk  missile  pro- 
grams be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  similar 
letter  from  former  defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  These  important  documents 
clearly  illustrate  the  leadership  role 
that  Dan  Quayle  played  in  the  devel- 
opment and  fleldlng  of  these  critical 
weapon  systems,  which  have  proved 
their  worth  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Steering  CoMMnrEE, 
Washington,  DC,  February  5, 1990. 
The  Vice  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  way  the  Administration  is  con- 
ducting- Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Those  of  us  who,  like  yourself,  have  been 
ardent  and  consistent  supporters  of  a  strong 
and  viable  national  defense  are  elated  that 
our  defense  dollars  have  obviously  been  well 
spent.  We  are  especially  pleased  by  the  su- 
perb performance  of  the  Patriot  missile  sys- 


tem. I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  our  appre- 
ciation of  your  continuous,  robust  support — 
both  past  and  present — for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 

The  performance  of  the  Patriot  missile  in 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  su- 
perb— almost  flawless.  It  is  indeed  ironic 
that  the  fruits  of  the  SDI  program  became 
abundantly  clear  at  a  time  when  many  of  its 
staunchest  supporters  expressed  grave  con- 
cerns over  the  future  of  the  program.  The 
SDI  program  has  truly  reached  a  critical 
juncture:  Over  the  years  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram has  been  severely  depleted  and  the 
scope  of  the  program  repeatedly  cir- 
cumscribed. I  believe  the  success  of  the  Pa- 
triot program  will  bring  many  converts  to 
the  cause  of  providing  adequately — both  in 
funding  levels  and  in  form — for  our  Nation's 
defense. 

Some  who  were  critical  of  the  Patriot  and 
SDI  may  seek  to  obfuscate  their  record. 
However,  a  record  must  exist  of  where  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  stood  when  the  truly  dif- 
ficult decisions  were  made.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  attached  segment 
of  the  research  which  deals  with  your  record 
in  this  area. 

Having  worked  closely  with  you  on  these 
issues,  I  knew  we  would  find  no  greater 
friend  of  SDI  and  the  Patriot  than  Dan 
Quayle.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  renewed  efforts  to  ensure  that  SDI 
will  realize  its  full  potential. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Wallop,  Chairman. 

Senator  Dan  Quayle's  Record  on  the 
Patriot  Missile 

Throughout  the  mid  to  late  1980s,  then- 
U.S.  Senator  Dan  Quayle  sponsored  numer- 
ous pieces  of  legislation  designed  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  ballistic  missile  attack  on  U.S. 
forces  and  friendly  nations — an  approach 
that  anticipated  actions  such  as  Saddam 
Hussein's  use  of  SCUD  missiles  to  terrorize 
Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Senator  Quayle's 
thinking  was  broad-based  and  inclusive,  and 
included  initiatives  to  combat  ballistic  mis- 
sile proliferation,  encourage  development  of 
"smart"  weaponry,  and  stimulate  develop- 
ment of  both  strategic  and  tactical  ballistic 
missile  defense  systems 

Congressional  Research  Service  records  in- 
dicate, for  example,  that  Senator  Quayle  was 
the  first  member  of  Congress  to  request  a 
formal  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
ballistic  missile  proliferation  problem.  This 
was  but  one  in  a  long  series  of  efforts  on 
Quayle's  part — continuing  well  into  his  Vice 
Presidency — to  document  and  raise  con- 
sciousness about  the  problem  of  Third  World 
ballistic  missile  acquisitions.  Indeed,  anyone 
who  wishes  to  track  development  of  the  Iraqi 
ballistic  missile  threat  need  only  review  the 
chronology  of  Senator  Quayle's  on-the- 
record  submissions  on  this  topic.  His  leader- 
ship in  this  area  and  his  non-partisan  exper- 
tise have  now  become  the  accepted  wisdom 
throughout  the  missile  proliferation  commu- 
nity. 

Beyond  exposing  the  extent  of  the  missile 
proliferation  problem.  Senator  Quayle  be- 
came the  Senate's  acknowledged  "cham- 
pion" of  Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missiles 
(ATBM).  He  argued  in  articles,  letters,  and 
speeches  throughout  the  mid  19606  that  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  which 
Quayle  also  strongly  supported,  should  in- 
clude the  ATBM  mission,  that  relevant  tech- 
nologies should  be  shared  (both  ways)  with 
allies,  and  that  ATBM  should  be  deployed  as 
the  first  step  of  an  incremental  approach  to 
the  strategic  defense  of  America. 


Senator  Quayle  accompanied  his  crusade 
for  American  ATBM  investment  with  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  U.S.,  through  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Organization,  to  assist 
allied  countries  in  their  own  development  of 
ballistic  missile  defenses.  The  so-called 
"Quayle  Amendments"  of  FY  86,  87,  88  and  89 
directed  DOD  to  study  the  ATBM  problem, 
and  specified  that  significant  portions  of  the 
SDI  budget  be  devoted  exclusively  toward 
ATBM  research  and  development.  One  tan- 
gible product  of  these  amendments  is  the  on- 
going Israeli  Arrow  ATBM  program.  In  1986. 
the  Israeli  government  formally  thanked 
Senator  Quayle  for  his  contributions  to  their 
missile  defense  efforts. 

Senator  Quayle's  opponents  in  this  uphill 
struggle  argued  that  ATBMs  would  desta- 
bilize regional  political  balances,  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  generally 
waste  taxpayers'  money  because  of  ATBM's 
questionable  technological  plausibility.  A 
majority  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (HASC)  voted  in  1964,  for  example,  to 
slash  the  Reagan  Administration's  request 
for  Patriot  upgrade  funds  from  S92.3  million 
to  $15  million.  In  1987,  a  majority  of  the 
HASC  recommended  deleting  funds  for  test- 
ing Patriot  in  an  anti-tactical  missile  mode 
altogether.  In  short.  Patriot  faced  virtually 
all  of  the  same  arguments  in  the  ATBM  con- 
text—cost, feasibility,  contributions  to  "sta- 
bility." etc.— that  the  SDI  program  has  faced 
In  the  strategic  context. 

When  it  became  plausible  in  the  mid-19608 
to  give  the  Patriot  Air  Defense  System  a 
limited  "point  defense'  ATBM  capability, 
the  program's  proponents  found  a  valuable 
ally  in  Dan  Quayle.  His  dozens  of  articles, 
speeches,  letters  to  colleagues,  and  legisla- 
tive initiatives,  on  ATBM  in  general  and  Pa- 
triot in  particular,  led  Senator  John  Warner 
to  praise  an  Oct.  2.  1986  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  in  which  "my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Indiana  discusses  some  of  the  ix>ssible 
military  missions  that  SDI  could  address  in 
the  near  term.  These  Include  defense  against 
limited  or  third  party  attacks,  as  well  as 
theater  defense  against  short  range  ballistic 
missiles  which  threaten  our  allies  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Asia."  Concluded  War- 
ner: "I  might  add  that  Senator  Quayle  was 
the  driving  force  in  the  Senate  behind  the 
initiation  of  an  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile 
(ATBM)  system  within  the  SDI  program  this 
year." 

Review  of  the  Patriot  ATM  History 

POLmCAL  HISTORY  AND  SENATOR  QUAYLE'S 

ROLE 

ARTICLES 

"Away    flrom    the    Extremes:   Incremental 

SDI"  in  Journal  of  Defense  and  Diplomacy, 

Nov.  1986,  pp.  6-7. 

"Begin  to  Deploy  Incremental  SDI  Where 
Possible,"  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  2,  1986. 

"Missile  Woes."  Washinglx)n  Post.  July  H. 
1987. 

SPONSORED  LEGISLATION  ("QUAYLE 
AMENDMENTS") 

FY  86  (Sec.  226  FY  86  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act)  directs  SDIO  to  study/report  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  Army's  anti-tactical  missile 
program  for  allied  defense. 

FY  87  (Sec.  212  FY  87  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act)  addresses  "Joint  Development  of 
Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Ini- 
tiative." Fences  $50  million  of  SDI  budget  for 
"joint  development,  on  a  matching  fund 
basis,  of  an  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile 
system  for  deployment  with  NATO  allies  and 
other  countries  that  the  United  States  has 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative." 
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FY  88  (Sec.  207  FY  88  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act)  addresses  "Anti-Tactical  Ballistic 
Missile  Systems  and  Extended  Air  Defense:" 
specifies  that: 

SSO  million  of  the  SDI  budget  shall  be 
available  only  for  "experiments,  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  development  related  to 
Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile  (ATBM)  sys- 
tems." 

"Such  projects  shall  be  conducted  on  a 
matching  fund  cooperative  program  basis 
with  United  States  allies  that  have  signed 
MOUs  for  participation  in  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  program." 

"Any  system  developed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  designed  to  be  no  less  capa- 
ble than  the  SA-X-12  system  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

FY  89  (Sec.  206  FY  89  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act)  fences  S25  million  for  anti-tactical 
missiles;  requires  "cooperative  program" 
must  exist  with  relevant  government  if  al- 
lied firm  is  involved. 

SENATE  HEARINGS  (REPRESENTATIVE 
STATEMENTS) 

On  January  30,  1966  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  held  the 
first  of  two  hearings,  at  the  behest  of  Sen- 
ator Quayle,  on  ATBM  defenses.  Subcommit- 
tee Cniairman  John  Warner  asked  Senator 
Quayle  to  chair  the  January  30  hearing,  "out 
of  respect  for  this  initiative  [on  the  topic]  " 

In  his  prepared  statement.  Senator  Quayle, 
stressing  NATO  and  Israel's  lack  of  defenses 
against  tactical  ballistic  missiles,  argued 
that  "we  need  to  pursue  development  of  an 
anti-tactical  missile  system  and  establish  a 
program  element  for  this  work.  I  believe  the 
Services  are  close  to  doing  this,  but  they  and 
our  allies  should  be  encouraged  further." 

A  fact  sheet  submitted  for  the  record  by 
Senator  Quayle  noted  that  "Plans  are  under- 
way to  improve  the  Hawk  and  Patriot  sys- 
tems BO  they  can  at  least  defend  themselves 
against  SS-21  and  SS-23  attacks,  but  comple- 
tion of  these  efforts  is  at  least  several  years 
away." 

As  part  of  the  record  of  the  January  30 
hearing,  in  response  to  a  written  question 
trom  Senator  Warner,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
Mr.  Dennis  (Sormley,  observed  that  "Patri- 
ot's modest  capability  against  conventional 
missile  threats  could  be  improved  later  on  as 
the  SDI  program  progresses." 

At  an  April  10,  1966  hearing  on  chemical 
weapons.  Senator  Quayle  again  raised  the 
issue  of  ATBMs.  In  response  to  a  question 
fPom  Senator  Quayle,  General  Jack  Merritt 
!USA)  remarked  that  the  Patriot  system  was 
being  deployed  in  Europe,  and  noted  that  it 
had  some  capability  against  tactical  mis- 
siles. In  response  to  General  Merritt's  com- 
ments regarding  ATBM  and  Patriot,  Senator 
Quayle  observed,  "I  hope  that  we  work  col- 
lectively not  only  with  our  allies,  but  insti- 
tute some  possibilities  of  our  own  in  the  near 
term.  We  are  looking  at  this  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  I  think  there  are  some  things  that 
we  can  do  in  the  near  term.  Obviously  ATBM 
and  some  things  that  we  may  learn  from  SDI 
in  the  future  would  have  direct  application 
for  what  we  can  do  in  Europe.  We  are  not 
cluttered  with  the  ABM  Treaty  restraints  in 
Europe  either.  So  I  really  think  we  have  to 
accelerate  this  and  push  it." 

On  April  24,  1966.  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Quayle,  the  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee  of  the  SASC  held  its 
second  bearing  on  the  subject  of  ATBM  de- 
fenses. Once  again  Chairman  Warner  praised 
Senator  Quayle  for  his  interest  and  leader- 
ship on  this  subject. 


Concerning  the  tactical  missile  threat. 
Senator  Quayle's  opening  statement  noted, 
"I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues we  have  had  to  face  ...  It  is  something 
of  deep  concern  to  me  ...  I  am  anxious  to 
leara  precisely  what  our  military  can  do 
with  our  allies  to  address  the  tactical  missile 
threat.  Frankly,  from  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  in  private  briefings,  the  United 
States  has  not  adequately  focused  on  the  ur- 
gency of  developing  near-term  defenses 
against  it." 

Dviring  the  hearing  Senator  Quayle  asked, 
"What  do  we  have  that  we  could  deploy  in 
the  near  term?"  The  answer,  submitted  for 
the  record,  was  that  "The  Patriot  ATM  pro- 
gram will  develop  a  capability  to  intercept 
and  destroy  the  [deleted]  tactical  missile  in 
their  terminal  flight  phase.  The  program  will 
initially  develop  software  changes  that  will 
enattle  the  Patriot  system  to  acquire,  track, 
and  intercept  the  [deleted].  The  next  step 
calls  for  the  development  of  additional  soft- 
ware modifications  that  will  enable  the  sys- 
tem to  defend  [deleted].  Each  of  these  modi- 
fications improves  Patriot's  capability 
against  tactical  missiles." 

During  the  April  hearing  Senator  Quayle 
also  mentioned  his  intention  to  offer  the 
amendment  funding  ATBM  defenses.  He  en- 
tered into  the  record  the  executive  summary 
of  the  CRS  report  he  had  requested,  identify- 
ing, among  other  countries.  Iraq  as  a  pos- 
sible tactical  ballistic  missile  threat. 
Letters: 

February  4.  1986,  Senator  Quayle  writes  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  lamenting  Israeli 
vulnerability  to  tactical  ballistic  missiles. 
Quayle  argued:  "Defenses  against  missiles 
are  our  best  hope  to  head  off  instabilities 
likely  to  produce  wars."  and  he  added  that 
SDI  technologies  and  their  near-term  appli- 
cation against  tactical  ballistic  missiles  de- 
serve funding." 

February  11,  1986,  Senator  Quayle  writes 
Strategic  and  Nuclear  Force  Subcommittee 
Chairman  John  Warner  commending  him  for 
scheduling  hearings  on  the  conventional  tac- 
tical ballistic  missile  threat.  Quayle  says  he 
looics  forward  to  follow-up  hearings  sched- 
uled in  April. 

LEGISLATION— PATRIOT  OPPONENTS 

In  the  FY  1987  Defense  Bill  as  it  passed  the 
Home  of  Representatives,  the  Patriot  up- 
grade was  eliminated  from  the  Army  RDT&E 
budget.  Both  Senate  bills,  however,  fully 
fun<Jed  the  Administration's  request  of 
S38.S35  million.  The  final  bills  produced  in 
conference  funded  Patriot  upgrade  at  $30 
million. 

Daring  consideration  of  the  FY  1988  De- 
fense bill.  House  Authorization  and  Appro- 
priation bills  reduced  Patriot  upgrade  re- 
quest from  $29,501  million  to  $5,243  million. 
Senate  Authorization  bill,  once  again,  fully 
funded  Patriot:  Conference  bill  passed  in 
both  Houses  funded  the  program  at  $26,501 
million. 

House.  Senate,  and  Conference  FY  1988  De- 
fense bills  also  earmarked  SDI  funds  for 
anti-tactical  missile  (ATM)  research.  In  the 
Senate  bill,  a  Quayle  amendment  earmarked 
$100  million  of  SDI  funds  for  ATM  work:  final 
conference  bill  authorized  $50  million  of  SDI 
funds  for  ATM. 

Other 

Ob  April  23.  1966.  in  response  to  a  request 
from  Senator  Quayle.  the  Congressional  Re- 
seaich  Service  delivered  its  first  analysis  of 
mis»ile  proliferation  in  the  third  world.  CRS 
now  produces  this  report  annually. 

0»  October  26.  1986.  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  U.S.  Meir  Rosenne  writes  Senator  Quayle 


thanking  him  for  "the  new  amendment 
which  yau  sponsored  setting  aside  SDI  funds 
for  the  development  and  deployment  of  an 
ATBM  defense"  in  the  FY  1987  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act. 

On  October  15,  1986,  during  consideration  of 
the  FY  1B87  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Sen- 
ator Warner  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
praise  Senator  Quayle  as  "the  driving  force 
in  the  Senate  behind  the  initiation  of  an 
anti-taccical  ballistic  missile  (ATBM)  sys- 
tem within  the  SDI  program  this  year."  Con- 
gression*!  Record,  October  15,  1986,  p.  S16466. 

SENATOR  Dan  Quayle'8  Conventional 
Tomahawk  Cruise  Missile 

Senator  Dan  Quayle's  leadership  and  com- 
mitment; to  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  conventionally  armed,  long  range, 
cruise  missiles  are  well  known  throughout 
the  defense  conununlty.  In  particular,  he 
championed  a  new  generation  of  systems 
that  exploited  advanced  guidance  (radar) 
technologies  that  would  give  cruise  missiles 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy  under 
any  weather  conditions,  day  or  night,  with- 
out the  risk  to  human  life  inherent  in 
manned  aircraft  systems.  He  also  advocated 
the  Long  Range  Conventional  Standoff 
Weapon  (LRCSOW)  on  the  same  basis,  and  he 
fought  tard  to  assure  that  arms  control 
agreements  left  conventional  cruise  missile 
systems  unconstrained. 

Recognizing  the  inherently  stabilizing  ef- 
fects of  elow  moving,  highly  accurate,  weap- 
on systems  that  were  not  only  non-nuclear 
but,  in  iact,  capable  of  substituting  for  nu- 
clear weiipons  in  many  scenarios,  Quayle  led 
the  movement  in  the  Senate  that  made  con- 
ventional cruise  missiles  a  reality  and  dis- 
couraged our  acceptance  of  artificial  con- 
straints on  cruise  missiles.  Toward  that  end. 
Senator  Quayle  released  a  letter  urging 
President  Reagan  to  exclude  non-nuclear 
cruise  missiles  ffom  the  pending  START  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  His  rea- 
soning—that constraints  accepted  in  the  bi- 
lateral qontext  might  not  make  sense  in  an 
environment  of  rapidly  proliferating  ballis- 
tic misailes— proved  particularly  accurate. 
With  specific  reference  to  the  U.S.  Navy's 
"Task  Force  in  the  Guir'  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  1986  U.S.  bombing  raid  on  Libya.  Quayle 
argued  in  a  December  1987  letter  to  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Conference  Committee 
that  evec  with  a  "severe  budget  crisis"  lim- 
iting defense  spending,  "it  would  be  a  severe 
mistake  to  allow  the  present  limitations  to 
still  exiet  when  the  next  crisis  requires  the 
Tomahawk." 

Senator  Quayle  spelled  out  the  full  thrust 
of  his  concerns  in  these  areas  in  articles  pub- 
lished in  Strategic  Review  (Summer  1986)  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  International  (Au- 
gust, 198f7),  The  RUSI  Journal  (Summer  1988), 
and  in  Hearings  and  Speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  UniOed  States  Senate. 

Speaking  in  1986  at  a  Long  Range  Planning 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (an  audience  that  was  hardly  pre- 
disposed toward  the  benefits  of  unmanned 
naval  aviation),  Quayle  argued  that  many 
land  attack  missions,  such  as  the  one  re- 
cently (jonducted  over  Libya,  simply  didn't 
require  an  aircraft  carrier.  Instead,  he  sug- 
gested, "if  we  had  enough  conventionally 
armed  cruise  missiles  (TLAM-Cs)  of  the 
right  range  in  the  right  place  with  the  right 
targeting  information,  we  might  not  have 
needed  eo  many  manned  aircraft^-and  con- 
ceivably none  at  all.  Certainly  these  missiles 
could  have  been  used  to  good  effect  for  de- 
fense suppression  and  against  known  fixed 
targets." 
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To  fully  appreciate  the  uphill  battle  Mr. 
Quayle  had  eng-aered,  one  must  understand 
that  declining  DOD  budgets  of  the  mid  lOSOs 
strongly  inclined  the  system  toward  can- 
cellation of  low  visibility  weaiwns  programs. 
The  cruise  missile  was  particularly  vulner- 
able because  it  lacked  support  from  the  mili- 
tary services.  All  Ground  Launched  Cruise 
Missiles,  regardless  of  their  payload,  had  al- 
ready been  outlawed  by  the  INF  Treaty:  nu- 
clear Air  Launched  Cruise  Missiles  were 
clearly  going  to  be  a  part  of  an  upcoming 
START  Treaty;  the  Soviets  were  taking  an 
uncompromising  position  demanding  inclu- 
sion of  Sea  Launched  Cruise  Missiles  in 
START  as  well;  and  complicated  verification 
problems  would  burden  any  treaty  that  al- 
lowed conventional  but  not  nuclear  versions 
of  the  system.  Worst  of  all  in  the  arcane  bu- 
reaucratic realities  of  defense  spending.  Air 
and  Sea  Launched  Cruise  Missiles,  which  are 
essentially  nothing  more  than  unmanned 
aircraft,  were  anathema  to  the  traditions  of 
warfighting  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  and 
hence  had  neither  Service  sponsorship  nor  a 
coveted  "operational  requirement"  from  the 
JCS. 

Quayle  stressed  these  points  with  particu- 
lar assertiveness  to  Chairman  of  the  JCS. 
Admiral  William  Crowe  in  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  in  February, 
1988.  Crowe  and  Defense  Secretary  Carluccl 
assured  him  in  response  that  they  would 
validate  an  Air  Force  "requirement"  for  long 
range  conventional  cruise  missiles.  One  news 
article  at  the  time  quoted  a  pro-cruise  Pen- 
tagon source  as  saying  that  "without 
Quayle's  effort,  we'd  be  in  deep  quicksand." 
The  source  added  that  Quayle  had  "held  our 
feet  to  the  fire  and  made  us  look  to  this  ca- 
pability sooner  than  we  probably  would 
have."  (see  Warren  Strobel.  "Pentagon  Plans 
New,  Post-INF  Cruise  Missiles,"  Washington 
Times,  February  25,  1988,  Al.) 

When  one  examines  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  the  end  of  January  1991,  it  becomes 
clear  how  visionary  Quayle's  concerns  were. 
The  scenario  that  unfolded  over  the  skies  of 
Iraq  on  the  night  of  January  17,  1991  were 
nearly  Identical  to  what  Quayle  had  been  de- 
scribing to  the  Navy  and  DOD  leadership  all 
along.  In  the  first  nineteen  days  of  the  con- 
flict with  Iraq,  the  U.S.  had  fired  290  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missiles  from  Navy  ships  and 
submarines  against  heavily  defended  C^  fa- 
cilities, air  defense  systems,  and  other  heav- 
ily defended  military  targets.  Apart  from  the 
cruise  missiles'  obvious  ability  to  penetrate 
enemy  airspace  and  prosecute  military  ob- 
jectives against  key  targets,  the  Toma- 
hawks' effectiveness  helped  establish  allied 
air  supremacy  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  thus  allowing  manned  aircraft  to  oper- 
ate with  virtual  impunity  against  mobile 
targets  (such  as  SCUDs),  against  dispersed 
ground  deployments,  and  in  defense  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  and  women  on  the  ground. 
The  new  weapon  clearly  saved  numerous  ex- 
pensive manned  aircraft  and  countless  pilots' 
and  soldiers'  lives. 

Dan  Qua'tle's  Contributions  to  the  Mid- 

19B0'8  Cruise  Missile  Debate 

letters 

December  11,  1967  "Dear  Conferee"  letter 
to  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  members.  Quayle's  let- 
ter, with  no  co-signers,  advocated  the  House 
appropriated  amount  of  $89.1  million,  rather 
than  the  Senate's  945  million  for  FY  88.  "I 
am  writing  this  letter,"  it  began,  "to  urge 
your  support  to  sustain  funding  of  an  urgent 
effort  to  correct  significant  limitations  asso- 
ciated   with    our     "conventionally    armed 


Tomahawk  cruise  missiles.  These  limita- 
tions, first  identified  in  the  1986  Libyan  raid, 
still  exist  today  in  the  cruise  missiles  on 
alert  in  the  Persian  Gulf." 

April  26,  1988  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, issued  trom  Quayle's  office  with  eleven 
co-signatories.  Letter  argues  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  "long  range,  conventional  cruise 
missile  program  [be]  funded  in  the  Defense 
Department's  1990-94  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  (POM)."  It  was  particularly 
Important,  according  to  this  letter,  in  the 
"post  INF/START  environment  to  assure 
that  we  field  the  highly  accurate,  mission 
flexible,  conventional  long  range  cruise  mis- 
siles we  need,  when  we  need  them." 

May  12.  1986  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  out  of 
Senator  Quayle's  office,  co-signed  by  Sen- 
ators Wilson  and  Wallop,  arguing  that  Air 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles  were  slow,  accu- 
rate, and  inexpensive  alternatives  to  nuclear 
weapons,  which  should  be  protected  from  the 
provisions  of  arms  control  agreements  de- 
signed to  enhance  stability  and  reduce  nu- 
clear arsenals.  Instead,  we  should  avoid 
"limits  that  encourage  a  disadvantageous 
competition  in  first-strike  weapons,  that  re- 
press our  competitive  advantage  in  second- 
strike  systems,  and  that  block  conventional 
weapons  developments  that  could  help  deter 
attacks  against  us  and  our  allies. 

March  1988  letter  to  President  Reagan,  fol- 
lowed by  a  March  4,  1968  "Dear  Colleague  " 
letter,  both  out  of  Senator  Quayle's  office 
and  co-signed  by  Senator  Bradley,  urging  ex- 
clusion of  conventional  cruise  missies  from 
START.  Argues  that  reliance  on  more  dis- 
criminate, survivable  systems  would  provide 
a  "cost-effective,  stabilizing  alternative  to 
nuclear  systems. 

December  16,  1967  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  requesting  transportation  support 
for  a  Senate  delegation's  trip  to  witness 
demonstrations  of  recent  Naval  and  Air 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  improvements. 
articles 

"Upgrading  our  Cruise  Missiles:  Imperative 
for  the  1990s,"  in  Armed  Forces  Journal 
International.  August  1967,  pp  76-80. 

"The  Next  Step  for  the  U.S.  Navy.'  in 
Journal  of  Defense  and  Diplomacy.  Volume 
6.  Number  3  (1968). 

Rogers  &  wells. 
Washington,  DC,  January  23. 1991. 
The  Vice  President. 
The  WhiU  House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Just  a  note  to 
let  you  know  that  I,  for  one.  have  not  forgot- 
ten your  vigilance  when  you  were  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  support  of  the  PATRIOT  system.  I  can 
recall  at  least  two  occasions  when  you  were 
personally  responsible  for  saving  that  pro- 
gram when  the  Congress  tried  to  kill  it.  I 
cannot  Imagine,  nor  do  I  wish  to  think 
about,  where  we  might  be  right  now  without 
the  remarkable  capabilities  of  that  system. 
You  can,  and  should,  be  proud  of  the  fore- 
sight you  showed  in  assuring  its  completion 
and  deployment,  and  also  take  great  pride  in 
how  very  well  it  has  worked  in  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  in  the  Gulf. 

With  warm  best  wishes,  and  when  things 
cool  down  a  bit.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  together  for  lunch  once  again. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  Weinberger. 


Anderson  has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  collea^es  that 
today  marks  the  2,154th  day  that  Terry 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
USO 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganization, founded  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt as  they  celebrate  their  50th  an- 
niversary of  service  to  our  great  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces.  As  we 
direct  our  energies  toward  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  organizations  that  provide 
such  extraordinary  support  to  our  mili- 
tary community. 

For  the  past  50  years  the  USO,  a  vol- 
untary charitable  organization,  has  as- 
sisted our  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Most  of  us  know  the  USO  from 
the  "Bob  Hope  Tours"  yet,  there  are 
many  other  services  the  USO  provides. 
They  have  been  the  soldiers  best  friend 
throughout  World  War  n.  Korea,  Viet- 
nam and  now  for  Desert  Storm.  The 
desert  deployment  was  something  new 
to  the  troops  and  the  USO  recognized 
the  special  needs  of  the  soldiers.  The 
USO  Gulf  Crisis  Fund  was  organized 
through  donations  from  corporate  lead- 
ers like  American  International  Group, 
Anheuser-Busch,  The  Coca  Cola  Co., 
Arco,  and  AT&T.  By  October,  the  USO 
had  televisions,  camcorders,  and  VCRs 
on  the  way  as  part  of  the  "Better  Than 
a  Letter"  Program,  sponsored  by  Mont- 
gomery Ward.  They  have  also  sent  over 
100,000  service  men  and  women  Oasis 
packages,  courtesy  of  Philip  Morris. 

The  USO  does  not  only  function  over- 
seas, they  also  have  USO-Metro  chap- 
ter, that  is  located  in  Washington,  DC. 
This  chapter  focuses  solely  on  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  area's  military  com- 
munity. USO-Metro  provides  programs 
such  as  emergency  housing,  commu- 
nity day  fairs,  job  fairs,  free  infant  car 
seats  and  theater/sport  tickets,  tours 
and  orientation,  and  many  other  ac- 
tivities. The  USO-Metro  is  particularly 
busy  working  with  the  families  of  serv- 
icemen and  women  involved  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  The  volunteers 
have  been  working  to  organize  a  con- 
tingency plan  for  Desert  Storm  fami- 
lies in  event  that  casualties  are 
brought  to  area  military  and  veterans' 
hospitals.  They  have  worked  to  provide 
discount  rates  from  local  hotels  and 
transportation  companies  and  orga- 
nized information  centers  at  both  Dul- 
les and  National  Airports.  They  hope 
to  be  able  to  provide  as  much  support 
as  needed  to  these  families. 

The  USO  World  Headquarters  and  the 
USO-Metro  both  are  funded  from  Unit- 
ed Way/Combined  Federal  Campaign 
and  the  generosity  of  private  individ- 
uals, corporations,  and  associations. 
The  USO  receives  no  local  or  Federal 
Government  funding. 

Madam  President,  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  the  USO 
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a  special  thanks  for  50  years  of  gener- 
ous service  to  our  Armed  Forces. 


J  Ml 


PROTECTING  OUR  NATION'S  MILI- 
TARY FAMILIES:  A  RESPONSE 
TO  SECRETARY  CHENEY'S  LET- 
TER 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  yes- 
terday I  discussed  a  proposed  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  Senate  for  the  well- 
being  of  American  children  whose  par- 
ents, or  only  parent,  are  serving  in  im- 
minent danger  areas  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Today,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
flrom  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request,  and  I  will  ask 
that  the  letter  be  entered  into  the 
Record.  The  letter  expresses  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
any  legislation  which  would  mandate  a 
change  in  Pentagon  regulations  regard- 
ing the  assignment  of  American  troops 
to  Desert  Storm.  Many  of  their  objec- 
tions are  understandable,  and  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  source  of  the 
Pentagon's  concerns. 

I  realize,  for  example,  that  our 
Armed  Forces  are  composed  of  volun- 
teers. I  realize  as  well  that  there  is  a 
fear  that  military  couples  and  single 
parents  will  experience  discrimination 
under  certain  circumstances.  Indeed,  I 
applaud  the  Defense  Department  for  its 
care  and  concern  about  the  viability  of 
the  careers  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  may  well  wish  to  serve  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

The  Secretary's  letter  is  a  sensible, 
solid  letter,  Mr.  President.  It  is  well- 
reasoned  and  clear.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
also  not  relevant  to  the  specifics  I  de- 
scribed here  yesterday,  and  I  will  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be  in- 
cluded here  in  the  Record. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Secretary's  sen- 
sible objections  would  relate  to  a  bind- 
ing mandate  to  make  a  dramatic  and 
permanent  change  in  U.S.  military  pol- 
icy. But  again,  they  are  objections  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  changes  I 
am  requesting— requesting.  Madam 
President,  not  demanding— in  person- 
nel policy. 

First  of  all.  we  are  not  asking  that 
the  defense  department  create  a  blan- 
ket prohibition  on  the  assignment  of 
married  couples  or  single  parents  to 
imminent  danger  areas.  Rather,  we  ask 
only  that  such  service  men  or  women 
be  granted  individual  requests  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  areas  that  will  not 
leave  their  children  orphaned  in  the 
wake  of  an  attack  involving  weapons  of 
maJBB  destruction.  Surely  the  United 
States  military  is  large  enough  and 
flexible  enough  to  make  this  one  small 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  chil- 
dren of  military  families. 

Second,  my  resolution  makes  clear 
that  those  military  families  who  wish 
to  serve  in  such  areas  may  do  so.  As 


Secretary  Cheney  points  out,  the  peo- 
ple now  serving  in  the  gulf  are  volun- 
teerB,  many  of  whom  were  called  back 
to  active  duty  after  years  of  civilian 
life.  But  I  would  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  following  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  about  the  trav- 
ails of  two  young  mothers  who  received 
their  orders  to  report  to  the  gulf  even 
as  they  were  giving  birth.  I  will  ask 
that  this  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Madam  President,  is  this  what  we 
have  achieved  with  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary? Is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  that  we  take  new  moth- 
ers, days  after  delivering  their  infants, 
and  place  them  in  the  way  of  Saddam 
Huseein's  missiles?  This,  in  my  view, 
defeats  the  entire  purpose  of  a  Volun- 
teer Army.  I  believe  that  we  owe  our 
volunteers  more  consideration  than  to 
treat  them  as  bodies  in  uniform,  rather 
than  sons,  daughters,  mothers,  and  fa- 
thers. 

Third,  my  resolution  takes  cog- 
nizance that  there  may  well  be  special 
circumstances  in  the  combat  situation 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  Gulf  where  such 
reassignment  would  impose  a  burden  or 
risk  on  our  military.  Those  who  there- 
fore argue  that  this  approach  con- 
stitutes some  kind  of  policy  straight- 
jacket  are  clearly  misinformed. 

The  fact  is.  Madam  President,  that 
all  U.S.  Forces  are  not,  in  Secretary 
Cheney's  words,  "fully  deployable  any- 
where in  the  world."  Even  General 
Colin  Powell  himself  yesterday  accept- 
ed that  it  would  be  unwise,  in  his 
words,  to  have  married  couples  sharing 
the  same  foxhole. 

I  fail  to  see  why  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
refuse  to  accept  the  new  social  reali- 
ties that  affect  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  support  changes  that  would  take 
those  new  realities  into  account  with 
little  disruption  to  the  military  or  its 
efficiency. 

Once  again,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  humanitarian  request. 
The  children  of  our  military  families 
should  not  be  held  hostage  to  bureau- 
cratic intransigence,  and  because  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  this  war,  I  intend  to 
pursue  this  matter  both  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  until  our  military  children  are 
given  their  due  consideration. 

I  ask  that  the  proposed  language  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROPOSED  Language  of  Milftary  Family 
Resolution 

Wbereaa,  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  making  great  sacrifices  In 
the  service  of  their  country  and  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  In  the  Middle  E^st;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  may  be  called  upon  to  make  the  su- 


preme sacrifice,  and  in  some  cases  have  al- 
ready laid  down  their  lives;  and 

Whereas,  the  changing  nature  of  American 
society  has  created  a  first-rate  volunteer 
military  in  which  many  couples  now  wear 
the  uniforms  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces;  and 

Whereas,  the  enemy's  possession  of  mis- 
siles, ant  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
his  clear  willingness  to  use  them,  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which  no  one  serving  in 
the  Mid(£le  East  may  be  considered  out  of  im- 
minent (ganger;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  provision  In  the  exist- 
ing "sole  survivor"  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment of  defense  to  protect  children  from 
the  cataetrophic  loss  of  both,  or  their  only, 
parents;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  grave  danger  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  military  families  and  their  chil- 
dren to  allow  the  children  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  women  to  become  orphaned  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  these  horrible  weapons  ei- 
ther in  combat  or  against  civilian  targets; 
then 

Be  it  therefore  resolved. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  pro- 
vision ba  made,  at  the  request  of  the  service- 
person,  tor  preventing  the  assignment  of  two 
parents,  or  a  single  parent,  of  a  minor  child 
or  children,  to  a  combat  or  imminent  danger 
area  of  the  Operation  Desert  Storm  theater, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  requests  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  arrange  for  prompt 
and  appropriate  reassignment  of  one  parent, 
in  cases  where  both  parents,  or  the  single 
parent,  »ire  In  such  area,  to  other  military 
duties  OBtside  of  such  area,  unless  such  reas- 
signment would  impact  the  safety,  mission 
capability  or  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
unit  of  the  serviceperson  making  the  reas- 
signment request,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  report  any  such  changes  in 
policy  regulations  or  rules  within  15  calendar 
days  of  the  passage  of  their  resolution.  Such 
report  shall  include  any  changes  anticipated 
or  madei  since  the  commencement  of  Oper- 
ation Dtsert  Shield,  together  with  their  ef- 
fective date. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  February  7.  1991. 
Hon.  George  Mftchell. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  One  of  the  mat- 
ters railed  in  the  session  we  had  with  the 
Senate  yesterday  was  a  proposed  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
take  immediate  action  to  ensure  that  no  sin- 
gle parents  or  military  couples  with  children 
serve  in  the  Desert  Storm  theater  of  oper- 
ations. We  both  stated  that  we  were  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  resolution  and  to  the  pol- 
icy it  encourages.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  more  fully  the  rea- 
sons for  our  opposition  to  the  policy  and  to 
the  draft  resolution  prepared  by  Senator 
Heinz.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  join  us  in 
strongly  opposing  any  such  policy. 

The  rnilitary  is  a  profession  of  arms  that 
ultimately  exists  for  a  single  purpose:  to  do 
battle  when  called  upon  by  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States.  Every  dollar  we  spend, 
every  action  we  take,  and  every  policy  we 
adopt  ntust  and  should  support  that  purpose. 
All  merebers  of  that  profession  of  arms  serv- 
ing today  are  volunteers.  They  understand 
that  when  they  volunteered  to  serve,  they 
freely  assumed  the  duty  and  obligation  to 
place  themselves  in  harm's  way  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  That  shared  obligation  is  cru- 
cial to  (he  unit  cohesion  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  combat  capability. 
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That  understanding  and  obligration  is  held 
equally  by  the  single  parents  and  military 
couples  now  serving  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding in  the  Desert  Storm  theater.  Their 
exposure  to  the  risks  inherent  in  military 
service  is  not  new.  Years  ago.  the  Departs 
ment  of  Defense  made  the  considered  policy 
choice  not  to  treat  single  parents  and  mili- 
tary couples  as  second  class  citizens,  and  to 
allow  them  to  serve  anywhere  in  the  world, 
in  every  type  of  unit,  and  in  any  position. 
For  decades,  single  parents  and  military  cou- 
ples have  been  serving  well  and  honorably  in 
places  like  Korea  and  Europe,  places  where 
the  possibility  of  sudden  and  lethal  combat 
was  very  real.  They  served  in  Operation  Ur- 
gent Fury  in  Grenada  and  in  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama.  Their  service  and  con- 
tributions, including  their  service  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  policy 
choice. 

We  are  and  have  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  military  families,  includ- 
ing the  special  needs  of  our  single  parents 
and  military  couples.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  a  longstanding  policy  of  requiring  every 
single  and  military  couple  to  maintain  a  cur- 
rent family  care  plan  to  ensure  that  their 
children  are  cared  for  when  the  parent  or 
parents  deploy.  That  policy  is  working  well. 
Our  single  parents  and  military  couples 
across  the  board  have  been  meeting  their  ob- 
ligations both  as  members  of  the  military 
and  as  parents. 

In  our  view,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
particularly  while  we  are  engaged  in  combat, 
to  reverse  our  longstanding  policy  that  sin- 
gle parents  and  military  couples  are  fully 
deployable  and  available  for  assignment  any- 
where in  the  world.  Requiring  their  redeploy- 
ment from  the  Desert  Storm  theater  now 
would  weaken  our  combat  capability  by  re- 
moving key  personnel  ffom  our  deployed 
units  and  by  undermining  unit  cohesion  and 
esprit  de  corps.  It  would  also  break  faith 
with  our  single  parents  and  military  couples 
and  with  their  comrades  who  depend  on  them 
every  day. 

We  understand  and  appreciate  your  con- 
cern. We  share  that  concern,  not  only  for  our 
single  parents  and  military  couples,  but  for 
every  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  is 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  We  urge 
you,  however,  not  to  allow  that  concern  to 
lead  you  and  your  fellow  Senators  to  call  for 
a  policy  that,  in  our  view,  would  be  both  un- 
warranted and  unwise. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Cheney, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Colin  L.  Powell, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff . 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  6,  1991] 

Called  to  Duty— While  in  Labor 

(By  Katharine  Seelye) 

Although  Saddam  Hussein  has  described 
the  gulf  conflict  as  the  Mother  of  Battles,  for 
some  in  the  United  States  it's  a  case  of  em- 
battled mothers. 

Faith  A.  Stewart,  21,  of  South  Williams- 
port,  was  in  labor  at  home  when  she  got  the 
news.  As  an  Army  reservist,  she  had  been 
called  up  for  Persian  Gulf  duty.  The  next 
day,  she  had  a  caesarean  section.  She  was 
given  a  15-day  delay  trom  her  Jan.  31  call-up 
date. 

Carolynne  D.  Zales,  19,  of  Muncy,  was  at 
home  when  her  notice  arrived.  She,  too,  had 
been  called  up.  Two  days  later,  she  gave 
birth.  She  was  given  a  10-day  delay,  and  is  to 
report  Sunday  to  Fort  Lee,  Va. 


The  two  are  among  the  21,000  ready  reserv- 
ists called  up  in  the  last  two  weeks,  the  big- 
gest call-up  of  ready  reservists  in  30  years— 
since  the  Berlin  Wall  crisis  In  1961. 

The  latest  call-up  includes  single  parents 
and  the  at-home  spouses  of  reservists  al- 
ready overseas — and  now,  brand-new  mothers 
whose  husbands  are  already  overseas. 

Both  Zales  and  Stewart  are  hastily  making 
plans  for  in-laws  to  care  for  their  infants. 
With  the  clock  running  out,  Zales  was  sched- 
uled to  prepare  her  will  today.  "I'm  realizing 
that  I  won't  get  to  see  him  sit  up  for  the  nrst 
time,  or  walk  or  talk,"  she  said. 

She  said  that  when  she  first  called  to  say 
there  was  a  mistake,  she  was  told  that  there 
were  250  cases  exactly  like  hers.  "I  couldn't 
believe  it,"  she  said.  Her  husband,  an  Army 
mechanic,  has  been  in  the  gulf  for  five  of  the 
seven  months  they  have  been  married.  "If 
there  are  250  cases  just  like  mine,"  she  said, 
"then  the  government  is  really  messing  up." 

At  the  moment,  70,000  couples  with  chil- 
dren and  67.000  single  parents  are  serving  In 
the  gulf,  according  to  the  Pentagon. 

"A  young  mother,  under  law,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserves,  is 
just  as  obligated  as  a  young  man  who  doesn't 
have  any  children,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Art  House, 
spokesman  for  the  Army  Reserve  Personnel 
Center  in  St.  Louis,  the  clearinghouse  for  re- 
servists who  are  not  in  units. 

"Obviously,"  he  added,  "compassion  Is  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  in  many  of  the 
cases,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that 
says  young  women  don't  have  to  go.  They 
joined  of  their  own  free  will.  Granted,  their 
circumstances  may  have  changed,  but  the 
obligation  remains.  We're  being  compas- 
sionate on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  the 
delay-and-exemption  apparatus  is  hearing 
from  young  women  in  this  circumstance." 

Other  new  mothers  have  been  protesting 
their  immediate  call-up.  House  said  that  of 
the  18,000  inquiries  made  to  the  reservists' 
hotline  since  Jan.  18,  172  calls  were  about 
pregnancy,  134  were  about  single  parents  and 
2,100  were  questions  about  the  delay-and-ex- 
emption procedure. 

The  Army  knew  Stewart  and  Zales  were 
pregnant^-both  had  been  discharged  from  ac- 
tive duty  because  of  their  pregnancies  but 
remained  in  the  reserves. 

"I  thought  it  was  unreal,"  Stewart  said  of 
her  call-up.  "There  I  was  in  labor."  Now.  she 
is  contemplating  having  to  leave  her  baby 
with  in-laws  in  Florida.  "But  I  really  feel 
that  a  mother  or  father  should  be  raising 
him.  He's  just  2  weeks  old.  I  think  it's  awful 
they're  taking  both  parents  away."  Her  hus- 
band is  a  tank  driver  in  the  desert. 

Stewart  and  Zales  received  their  notices 
Jan.  22.  Stewart  gave  birth  the  next  day; 
Zales  the  day  after  that.  They  met  in  the 
maternity  ward  at  Williamsport  Hospital. 

Each  was  granted  an  initial  delay.  Stewart 
has  heard  nothing  further;  Zales  received  or- 
ders Monday  to  report  Sunday— or  face 
court-martial. 

"I  called  St.  Louis  [the  reservist  center] 
and  said  there  must  be  some  mistake  be- 
cause my  son  will  be  only  2  weeks  old,"  Zales 
said.  "They  said  there  was  no  mistake,  that 
I  had  to  report  and  bring  [several  documents] 
with  me.  I  can't  bring  my  baby." 

Meanwhile,  their  congressman,  George  W. 
Gekas  (R.,  Pa.),  is  attempting  to  halt  their 
call-ups. 

Also,  Sen.  John  Heinx  (R.,  Pa.)  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  prevent  the  military 
f)-om  assigning  both  parents  in  a  family  to 
combat.  Heinz  is  planning  to  call  today  for  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  Grant  Oli- 
phant,  a  spokesman,  quoted  Heinz  as  saying. 


"We've  gone  to  such  great  lengths  not  to  or- 
phan Iraqi  children,  but  we  aren't  willing  to 
make  a  slight  policy  change  not  to  orpban 
our  own  children." 

Had  Stewart  and  Zales  stayed  on  active 
duty,  they  would  have  automatically  re- 
ceived a  six-week  leave.  They  enlisted  In  the 
Army  In  1989  to  obtain  money  for  college. 
Zales  was  an  equipment  records  and  parts 
specialist.  Stewart  was  a  supply  clerk. 

Generally  after  giving  birth,  women  wait 
four  to  six  weeks  before  resuming  normal  ac- 
tivity. Joseph  Ahram,  an  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  in  private  practice  In  Norrls- 
town,  said  that  he  would  recommend  a  12- 
week  recovery  period  for  a  woman  after  a  C- 
section. 

As  for  a  normal  delivery,  he  said,  each  case 
is  physically  different,  "but  the  well-being  of 
the  baby  and  the  mother  would  be  jeopard- 
ized by  early  separation." 


ACHIEVING  SO\TET  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  A  STRICT  INTERPRETA- 
TION OF  THE  CFE  TREATY 

Mr.  BIDEIN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  critically  important 
arms  control  question  that  may  soon 
confront  this  body  during  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  Conventional  Forces 
in  Europe  [CFE]  Treaty. 

Today,  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and 
I  discussed  this  issue  during  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  reaffirmed  two  critical 
premises  of  the  Bush  foreign  policy 
originally  outlined  by  Secretary  Baker 
himself  in  the  fall  of  1989.  He  reiter- 
ated, first,  that  "any  uncertainty 
about  the  fate  of  Soviet  reform  is  all 
the  more  reason,  not  less,  for  us  to 
seize  the  present  opjwrtunlty";  and 
second,  that  our  goal  should  be  to  lock 
in  Soviet  arms  cuts  through  formal 
treaties  because  "a  diminished  Soviet 
threat  and  effectively  verifiable  agree- 
ments can  endure  even  if  perestroika 
does  not." 

We  then  went  on  to  discuss  how  the 
administration  and  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed most  effectively  toward  the  goal 
of  locking  in  Soviet  conventional  cuts 
through  the  CFE  treaty. 

The  problem  we  face  is  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is,  at  the  moment,  espous- 
ing what  might  be  called  a  broad  inter- 
pretation of  article  in  of  the  CFE  trea- 
ty. The  Soviets  argue  that  some  3.500 
pieces  of  equipment  should  be  excluded 
from  the  required  reductions  on  the 
grounds  that  they  have  labelled  it 
naval  equipment. 

Ironically,  this  Soviet  claim  resem- 
bles the  claim  made  by  former  State 
Department  Legal  Adviser  Abraham 
Sofaer  when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion sought  to  invent  a  broad  interpre- 
tation of  article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
That  earlier  broad  interpretation  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  dispute  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. But  on  the  current  matter,  there 
is  no  dispute  within  the  U.S.  side.  I  be- 
lieve it's  fair  to  say  that  all  Senators 
familiar  with  this  issue  agree  with  the 
administration. 
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Article  m  of  the  CFE  Treaty  states 
that  all  relevant  equipment  located  in 
the  zone  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals 
is  covered  by  the  treaty's  limits  unless 
such  equipment  is  specifically  exempt- 
ed. Elxamples  are  equipment  for  re- 
search and  development,  for  export, 
and  for  internal  security  forces.  All  are 
explicitly  exempted. 

As  I  understand  the  Soviets'  position, 
they  are  saying  that  the  clear  langauge 
of  article  III  has  become  ambiguous  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  a  separate,  po- 
litically binding  declaration  on  land- 
based  naval  aircraft.  In  argimientation 
eerily  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Reagan  administration  on  the  ABM 
Treaty — argumentation  I  found  just  as 
unpersuasive — the  Soviets  say  that  ar- 
ticle m  cannot  be  narrowly  read  as  in- 
cluding everything  that  is  not  explic- 
itly excluded.  Otherwise,  they  assert, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a 
separate  statement  on  land-based  naval 
aircraft. 

After  examining  the  treaty  and  after 
contacts  with  our  CFE  negotiator  in 
Vienna,  Ambassador  Woolsey,  I  can  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  give  any  cre- 
dence to  the  Soviet  claim. 

Madam  President,  the  administration 
has  quite  properly  taken  a  firm  posi- 
tion on  this  question  and  several  other 
data-related  issues.  The  other  issues 
concern:  First,  the  movement  of  large 
amounts  of  conventional  equipment 
outside  the  CFE  zone  to  locations  east 
of  the  Ural  mountains;  and  second,  the 
differences  between  our  intelligence  es- 
timates of  their  equipment  and  the 
treaty-defined  objects  of  verification 
[OOV's],  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
declaration  of  equipment  and  OOV's, 
on  the  other. 

Secretary  Baker  has  stated  that 
until  these  problems  are  resolved  the 
administration  does  not  plan  to  submit 
the  CFE  Treaty  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sent to  ratification.  I  understand  this 
position,  which  is  consistent  with  that 
of  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  and  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees, Republicans,  and  Democrats. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  that  these 
Issues  can  be  resolved  in  the  coming 
weeks  when  United  States,  Soviet,  and 
other  European  negotiators  meet  in 
mid-February  in  Vienna  to  make  the 
final  adjustments  to  the  data  declara- 
tions. 

However,  if  diplomatic  contacts  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Sovi- 
ets are  successful  in  resolving  the 
other  issues  adequately,  but  the  Soviet 
side  does  not  move  to  abandon  its  un- 
justified interpretation  of  article  III.  I 
believe — and  so  suggested  Secretary 
Baker — that  the  administration  should 
consider  submitting  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  without  further  delay. 

In  that  case,  I  told  Secretary  Baker, 
when  the  resolution  of  ratification  is 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — and  Chairman  Pell  has 
already  delegated  to  me  responsibility 


for  managing  the  treaty— I  would  offer 
a  formal  reservation  whereby  the  Sen- 
ate would  consent  to  ratification  on 
the  condition  that  these  or  any  other 
naval  units  would  not  be  considered  ex- 
emptions under  article  III.  This  posi- 
tion would  be  consistent  with  that  al- 
ready adopted  by  all  of  the  21  other 
parties  to  this  treaty. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar, 
where  most  of  us  in  Congress  shared 
the  administration's  view  our  united 
stand  resulted  in  a  Soviet  back  down 
from  an  untenable  position.  I  believe 
that  we  can  replicate  that  achievement 
in  the  case  of  the  current  dispute.  With 
the  Senate  having  consented  to  ratifi- 
cation on  condition  that  all  parties  ac- 
cept a  strict  interpretation  of  article 
III,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
could  move  the  issue  in  effect  to  the 
ratification  table,  where  we  would 
await  Soviet  agreement  to  an  interpre- 
tation accepted  by  every  other  party  to 
the  treaty.  President  Gorbachev  and 
others  in  the  Soviet  leadership  would 
then  face  a  fundamental  question  with 
the  whole  world  watching:  Do  they 
want  to  be  a  responsible  partner  in  a 
new  Europe  governed  by  international 
law  or  do  they  want  to  return  to  the 
days  of  being  outcases  from  the  West- 
ern community  of  nations? 

Madam  President,  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  approach  could  prove  to  be 
the  best  way  to  put  maximum  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  the  prop- 
er Interpretation  of  article  III  of  the 
CFE  Treaty.  If  the  Soviets  eventually 
accede  to  that  interpretation,  we  can 
move  forward  to  achieve  the  goal  Sec- 
retary Baker  reaffirmed  today — which  I 
share — of  locking  in  Soviet  arms  reduc- 
tions as  quickly  as  possible  through  a 
formal  treaty  mechanism. 

To  repeat,  the  reservation  I  envision 
would  state  that  the  Senate  consents 
to  ratification  of  the  CFE  Treaty  on 
the  condition  that  article  in  be  inter- 
preted strictly  and  narrowly  to  encom- 
pass all  treaty-limited  equipment  in 
the  CFE  zone  not  explicitly  excluded  in 
article  III.  Whether  compliance  with 
this  condition  would  take  the  form  of 
the  Presidential  certification  or  formal 
Soviet  acceptance  in  the  instruments 
of  ratification  could  be  decided  later. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  abhor 
the  unconscionable  violence  in  Lithua- 
nia and  Latvia  perpetrated  by  Soviet 
authorities.  But  we  must  be  wary  of  ill- 
considered  linkage  between  the  CFE 
Treaty  and  violence  in  the  Baltics,  lest 
we  do  damage  to  our  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  seeking  to  achieve 
and  consolidate  freedom.  The  CFE 
treaty  can  accelerate  and  confirm  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  conven- 
tional Soviet  armaments.  With  forces 
reduced  to  the  verifiable  CFE  limits, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  never  again  be 


able  to  subjugate  the  peoples  of  Hun- 
gary, Ctechoslovakia,  and  Poland  as 
they  were  subjugated  in  the  past.  For 
similar  reasons,  early  ratification  of 
the  CFE  treaty  can  be  expected  to 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  those 
in  the  Baltic  states  struggling  to 
achieve  and  consolidate  freedom. 

Because  the  CFE  Treaty  will  rep- 
resent a  confirmation  and  codification 
of  the  revolutions  of  1989,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  matter 
carefully  before  jettisoning  this  agree- 
ment— or  delaying  in  indefinitely — in 
the  heat  of  justifiable  outrage  over  So- 
viet actions  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 


APACHE  SILENCES  ITS  CRITICS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
the  AH-64  Apache  attack  helicopter 
has  bean  the  subject  of  great  and,  I 
would  argue,  unwarranted  criticism. 
Last  year,  the  Apache  came  under  fire 
when  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  released  a  report  based  in  large 
part  on  outdated  information.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  team  of  GAO  inves- 
tigators returned  from  Saudi  Arabia 
where  tihey  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  Apuches  in  action.  They  saw  the 
maintenance  teams  at  work  on  these 
high-technology  helicopters.  They  wit- 
nessed first  hand  the  ability  of  these 
"birds"  to  operate  in  the  harsh  desert 
conditions.  They  saw  the  adequate  lev- 
els of  tJie  spare  parts.  Apparently,  the 
only  criticism  the  GAO  team  could 
make  was  the  fact  that  the  Apaches 
are  flytng  as  well  as  much  as  they  are 
because  they  are  receiving  adequate 
maintenance. 

This  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  prob- 
lem. High-technology  aircraft  are,  by 
design,  maintenance-intensive.  Con- 
sider the  F-15  Eagle.  It  is  a  high-tech- 
nology, fighter  aircraft  with  a  dedi- 
cated maintenance  crew.  Increasing 
the  siz«  of  the  maintenance  crews  was 
one  of  the  many  fixes  which  the  Army, 
in  conjunction  with  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Helicopter  Co.  of  Mesa,  AZ,  identi- 
fied over  a  year  ago.  This  was  also 
something  which  the  GAO  suggested  in 
its  critical  report  last  fall.  By  the  time 
the  report  was  released,  the  Apache  ac- 
tion team  had  already  initiated  an  ag- 
gressive plan  to  address  the  mainte- 
nance problem.  No  big  surprises,  just 
the  hard  work  of  the  maintenance 
crews  doing  their  job  and  making  sure 
their  helicopters  fly. 

And  fly  they  have.  The  Apache  has 
performed  so  well  in  the  gulf  war  that 
its  critics  have  been  silenced.  The 
Apache  also  performed  well  during  Op- 
eration Just  Cause  in  Panama.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  night-vision  capabilities,  it 
was  heavily  involved  in  the  predawn 
assault  on  Panama.  Apaches  used  in 
Panama  took  numerous  small  arms 
hits  and  kept  on  flying.  They  got  their 
crews  Bafely  back  to  base  and  some  of 
them  were  even  repaired  and  returned 
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to  battle.  Many  of  our  older  helicopters 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  the 
same. 

Now,  during  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
the  Apache  is  finally  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  itself  on  the  battle- 
fleld.  After  all,  it  was  bom  and  tested 
in  the  desert.  Now  it  is  saving  lives  and 
performing  more  roles  than  just  the 
tank-killing  capability  for  which  it 
was  designed.  We  had  one  crash  a  week 
or  so  ago.  While  the  details  of  the  crash 
have  not  been  released,  we  do  know 
that  the  crew  survived,  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  the  enhanced  survivability 
designed  into  the  Apache  airframe. 

The  Apache  was  designed  to  perform 
in  all  weather  conditions.  When  it  is 
fully  armed  it  can  carry  eight  Hellfire 
precision-guided  missiles  and  1,200 
rounds  of  30-millimeter  armor  piercing 
ammunition.  The  Apache's  day  and 
night  striking  capability  gives  it  an 
added  advantage  over  mobile  ground 
armor  which  lacks  a  night-vision  abil- 
ity. Presently,  the  Apache  is  the  only 
day,  night,  adverse  weather,  heavy  at- 
tack helicopter  in  production  to  sup- 
port United  States  and  other  allied 
ground  forces.  As  the  Army  has  repeat- 
edly stated,  "Apache  owns  the  night!" 

Thus  far,  the  Apache  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  recent  border 
clashes  with  Iraqi  forces.  The  most  no- 
table was  the  repelling  of  the  incursion 
by  Iraqi  infantry  and  armor  into 
Khafji.  According  to  an  article  in  last 
week's  Defense  News,  the  Apache  has 
also  played  a  significant  role  in  strik- 
ing key  Iraqi  military  installations  and 
other  sites  inside  Kuwait.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Defense 
News  article  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement.  Apparently,  the 
Apache  squadrons  have  been  operating 
primarily  at  night,  targeting  Iraqi  ar- 
tillery sites  close  to  the  Saudi  border 
which  have  been  exchanging  fire  with 
our  Marines. 

Military  officials  have  released  little 
information  on  the  role  the  Apache 
will  play  in  the  soon-to-come  ground 
war.  Yet  it  is  widely  speculated  that  it 
will  play  a  key  role  in  knocking  out 
Iraqi  air  defense  sites  and  artillery 
units  in  the  initial  hours  of  the  ground 
assault.  The  Apache  was  designed  to 
destroy  enemy  tanks  during  offensive 
action  in  Central  Europe.  The  same 
type  of  tanks  we  expected  to  face  off 
against  in  Europe  are  now  hiding  be- 
neath Iraqi  desert  fortifications.  The 
Apache  can  kill  enemy  tanks  in  the 
desert  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  had  to  wait 
until  the  heat  of  battle  to  witness  what 
a  force  multiplier  our  Army  has  in  the 
Apache.  But  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
that  our  men  and  women  fighting  for 
us  in  the  desert  have  the  best  system 
available  to  them.  When  you  talk  to 
the  pilots  who  fly  the  Apache,  they  can 
tell  you  how  satisfied  they  are  by  its 
performance.  I  would  rather  listen  to 


them  than  a  pencil-pushing,  GAO  bu- 
reaucrat any  day. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Defense  News.  Jan.  28. 1991] 

Showdown  in  the  Gulf— Apache's  Value  Is 

Clear  Despfte  Gulf  Secrecy 

(By  Caleb  Baker) 

Washington.— The  AH-64  Apache  attack 
helicopter.  Its  mission  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  still  cloaked  in  secrecy,  is  playing  a 
decisive  role  in  striking  key  Iraqi  air  defense 
sites  and  artillery  units,  military  officials 
say. 

In  contrast  to  high-profile  U.S.  and  allied 
aircraft  participating  in  the  pounding  of 
strategic  targets  in  Iraq  and  occupied  Ku- 
wait, the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
unwilling  to  disclose  the  mission  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Apache,  the  most  modem  helicopter  in 
the  U.S.  inventory. 

Army  spokesman  Maj.  Pete  Keating  said 
last  Wednesday  that  the  Apache  is  doing  well 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  That  is  the  most 
the  Pentagon  or  the  U.S.  Central  Command 
at  the  Saudi  Arabian  capital  of  Riyadh  has 
revealed  about  the  helicopter's  missions, 
even  to  congressional  officials  and  execu- 
tives of  the  Apache's  makers  at  McDonnell 
Douglas  Helicopter  Co.,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  officials 
said. 

On  Jan.  18,  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Tom  Kelly  told 
Pentagon  reporters  that  "the  Apache  heli- 
copter has  been  used"  and  "has  fit  right  in 
with  the  campaign  plans"  of  the  war.  But  he 
refused  to  disclose  the  specific  mission  of  the 
helicopter. 

Kelly  added  that  the  mission  of  the  Apache 
could  include  support  of  special  operations. 

The  reason  for  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  related 
to  the  Apache's  role  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  air  campaign  against  Iraq,  according  to 
defense  and  industry  officials.  Iraqi  artillery 
could  target  the  Apache  as  the  chopper,  hov- 
ering five  miles  away,  launches  laser-guided 
Hellfire  missiles  at  Iraqi  radar  installations 
and  other  artillery  posts,  sources  said. 

Military  officials  last  week  said  the 
Apache  has  been  successful,  eliminating  spe- 
cific targets  with  pinpoint  precision.  Apache 
pilots  are  taking  advantage  of  massive  aerial 
bombing  of  Iraq  by  such  aircraft  as  the  B-52 
bomber  and  F-15  and  Tornado  attack  aircraft 
to  hit  Iraqi  targets  closer  to  the  Kuwait- 
Saudi  border,  sources  said. 

"The  Iraqis  are  looking  up  for  fast-mov- 
ers," said  one  Army  official.  "They  are  not 
looking  down." 

The  AH-64  Apache  was  designed  in  the  late 
1970s  to  destroy  enemy  tanks  in  offensive  ac- 
tion in  Central  Europe.  However,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  spotting  stationary  Iraqi  tanks 
concealed  in  sand  berms  has  led  military 
planners  to  employ  the  aircraft  against  more 
visible  air  defense  and  artillery  sites,  offi- 
cials said. 

Operating  primarily  at  night,  the  Apache 
is  targeting  Iraqi  artillery  close  to  the  bor- 
der to  protect  allied  ground  troops,  sources 
said.  Although  the  allies  had  launched  no 
ground  offensive  by  the  end  of  last  week, 
U.S.  Army  and  Marine  units  have  routinely 
become  involved  in  skirmishes  with  Iraqi 
troops  along  the  100-mile  border  dividing  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  most  cases  the  Apache  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  A-10  Thunderbolt  2  tank- 
killing  aircraft  to  strike  Iraqi  artillery. 

The  Army  has  deployed  at  least  90  Apache 
helicopters  with  five  battalions  to  the  Saudi 


Arabian  desert.  These  aviation  battalions, 
each  equipped  with  18  Apaches,  last  week 
moved  further  north  toward  the  Kuwaiti  bor- 
der in  preparation  for  a  possible  ground  as- 
sault. One  Apache  was  lost  last  Monday 
when  It  crashed  as  it  landed  at  a  refueling 
point.  No  one  was  hurt  in  the  incident. 

In  battle  the  Apache  is  expected  to  be  used 
in  air-to-air  combat  against  Iraqi  Army  heli- 
copters and  against  Iraqi  tanks  as  allied 
forces  attack  the  Iraqi  defensive  line.  The 
helicopter,  which  typically  operates  in  bat- 
tle with  another  Apache  and  a  single  OH-58 
Kiowa  scout  chopper,  is  armed  with  16 
Hellfire  missiles  and  a  30mm  cannon. 

According  to  reports  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
Army  aviation  units  deploying  close  to  the 
Kuwaiti  border  last  week  intensified  training 
exercises,  often  conducting  massive  attacks 
involving  as  many  as  20  Apache  aircraft  on 
mock  Iraqi  T-72  battle  tanks. 

"This  is  great  Apache  country."  said  Lt. 
Craig  Cairns,  a  platoon  leader  in  the  Ist  In- 
fantry Division's  A[>ache  battalion.  "There  is 
no  place  for  anyone  to  hide.  .  .  .  It'll  prove 
itself  out  there." 

The  Apache  and  its  operations  in  the  Mid- 
dle E^t  have  been  plagued  by  questions  over 
its  reliability.  Key  components  in  the 
Apache,  including  the  main  rotor  blades  and 
the  cannon,  have  been  known  to  break  down 
frequently,  according  to  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  released  last  September. 

But  soldiers  in  the  desert  say  the  Apache 
has  adapted  well  to  the  desert  environment. 
Although  the  lack  of  features  in  the  terrain 
makes  navigation  difficult.  Apache  pilots 
say  the  desert  which  becomes  pitch  black  at 
night,  is  an  ideal  battlefield  for  the  heli- 
copter. 

Lt.  Col.  Bill  Hatch,  commander  of  the 
Apache  battalion  in  the  1st  Armored  Divi- 
sion, said  the  featui-eless  desert  is  "the 
toughest  environment  I've  ever  seen  for  fly- 
ing." 


GETTING  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
ECONOMY  MOVING  AGAIN 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  share 
briefly  with  my  colleagues  the  eco- 
nomic problems  now  facing  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  discuss  the  ef- 
forts which  are  now  underway  to  deal 
with  the  region's  troubles. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  the  New  Eng- 
land economy  has  seriously  deterio- 
rated, with  the  region  as  a  whole  losing 
over  250,000  jobs.  That  kind  of  Jump  in 
unemployment,  within  such  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  has  been  a  tough  blow  to 
the  State's  collective  self-confidence. 
It  has  deepened  the  personal  fears  of 
workers  and  diminished  public  con- 
fidence in  the  chance  of  a  quick  recov- 
ery. 

Gov.  William  Weld  and  I  recently 
held  a  daylong  economic  conference  in 
Boston  last  week  to  gather  our  State's 
banking,  public,  business,  and  aca- 
demic leaders  in  an  effort  to  assess  the 
State's  economic  problems  and  future. 
What  clearly  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference, in  the  following  days,  was  a 
new  spirit  of  cooperation  and  deter- 
mination among  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, public  employees  and  private 
sector  workers,  and  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  put  aside  differences  and  work 
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togrether  in  solving  our  regrion's  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  I  am  confident 
about  the  course  on  which  we  have  em- 
barked to  get  the  Massachusetts  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

Despite  the  tough  times  we  face 
today,  Massachusetts  still  retains  ex- 
traordinary economic  assets:  the  finest 
network  of  colleges  and  universities,  a 
strong  infrastructure,  and  an  educated 
work  force.  I  am  confident  that  these 
traditional  strengths  along  with  this 
new  alliance  will  serve  the  State  well 
as  we  work  to  provide  a  more  secure 
economic  future  for  our  citizens. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  I  wrote  for 
the  Boston  Herald  prior  to  the  eco- 
nomic conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  28.  1991] 

State  Must  Map  Recession  Strategy 

(By  John  Kerry) 

The  Massachusetts  economy  Is  in  a  free- 
fall.  Workers  are  bein?  laid  off  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  asset  values  are  tumbling:.  Un- 
employment, once  the  lowest  in  the  nation 
at  2.4  percent  is  now  7.4  percent— the  very 
highest  In  the  nation  and  well  above  the  na- 
tional average  of  6.1  {lercent.  Real  estate  is 
plummeting — commercial  real  estate  is  down 
as  much  as  SO  percent  in  Boston.  Some  of  the 
large  regional  banks  are  under  increasing 
stress,  highlighted  by  the  recent  failure  of 
the  Bank  of  New  England. 

The  deterioration  of  the  state  economy  is 
a  wrenching  experience  for  workers  and  their 
families  who  only  a  few  years  ago  believed 
their  future  to  be  secure. 

We  have  been  here  before.  In  1975  our  state 
faced  even  higher  unemployment.  But  we 
were  able  to  grow  out  of  that  recession  be- 
cause of  the  high  tech  industry.  Today,  the 
computer  industry  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
lift  UB  out  of  the  current  economic  doldrums. 
Making  matters  worse,  the  banking  sector  is 
downsizing  and  few  new  loans  are  being  initi- 
ated. This  credit  crunch  weighs  particularly 
heavily  on  small  businesses  which  don't  have 
access  to  the  capital  markets. 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  current  reces- 
sion, the  economic  base  of  our  state  is  very 
strong.  We  should  focus  on  this  reality.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  a  remarkable  concentration 
of  educational  research  institutions,  a  his- 
tory of  unparalleled  entrepreneurlsU  activ- 
ity, a  diverse  base  of  skills  and  industries 
and  the  highest  quality  workforce  in  the 
U.S. 

Eventually  our  state  will  grow  out  of  this 
recession,  but  the  recovery  may  be  unneces- 
sarily long  and  painful.  Neither  federal  gov- 
ernment nor  state  government  alone  can  cre- 
ate a  sustained,  robust  economy  for  Massa- 
chusetts—that will  depend  as  it  always  has 
on  private  sector  innovation  and  initiative— 
but  government,  working  together  with  busi- 
ness, labor  and  education,  can  do  much  to 
contribute  to  a  speedier  recovery.. 

Of  critical  importance:  we  must  end  the 
credit  crunch  and  break  the  free-fall  psy- 
chology. The  Federal  Reserve  needs  to  work 
with  the  money  center  commercial  banks  to 
influence  a  dramatic  reduction  from  the  cur- 
rent prime  rate  of  9.5  percent  to  8.5  percent. 
Doing  so  win  immediately  bring  down  the 
carrying  costs  for  real  estate  and  other 
loans,  as  well  as  providing  a  stimulus  to  the 


oterall  economy.  However,  banks  will  only 
begin  to  make  new  loans  when  the  regulators 
tall  them  how  in  the  current  economic  cli- 
mate they  can  lend  money  and  raise  capital 
at  the  same  time — the  proper  balance  has  yet 
to  be  struck. 

The  federal  government  can  and  must  do 
other  things.  The  administration  must  con- 
tinue to  release  monies  for  important  public 
infrastructure  projects  such  as  the  Central 
Artery  project  and  begin  to  fund  priority  en- 
vironmental projects  such  as  the  clean-up  of 
Boston  Harbor. 

The  Congress  can  help  by  promoting  ex- 
ports through  trade  legislation.  For  example, 
last  year  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  an  ex- 
port licensing  bill  to  open  up  the  markets  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  kind  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated technology  produced  by  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  lost  thousands  of  jobs  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  because  we  have  made  it  so 
difficult  for  our  companies  to  compete 
abroad. 

Our  state  government  can  accelerate  the 
recovery  by  putting  its  own  fiscal  house  in 
order.  Currently,  a  12-percent  budget  deficit 
results  from  a  shortfall  between  revenues 
and  spending.  We  need  to  close  that  gap  and 
then  tackle  the  problem  areas  on  which  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  agree — those  are 
public  works,  public  education  and  public 
safety.  These  are  all  clear  investments  in  our 
economic  future. 

Massachusetts  has  one  of  the  oldest  Infra- 
structures in  the  country  and  it  has  been 
sorely  neglected.  We  need  to  repair  our 
bridges,  our  roads  and  our  schools. 

Higher  education  represents  one  of  the 
state's  greatest  economic  assets  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  human  capital  and  new  technology. 
■Vet  the  current  budget  deficit  has  forced  our 
state  to  cut  20  percent  in  spending  for  state 
colleges  and  universities.  Nothing  could  be 
more  shortsighted  and  even  dangerous.  The 
result  is  to  negatively  impact  vital  research 
and  development  so  needed  to  create  new 
technologies  and  new  businesses. 

Finally,  both  federal  and  state  government 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  workers  who  are 
tfce  victims  of  this  recession.  At  a  minimum, 
those  laid  off  need  to  have  job  search  and  re- 
training assistance,  and  extended  federal  un- 
employment benefits.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  our  state's  economy  is  no  bet- 
ter than  its  work  force. 

Gov.  William  Weld  and  I  have  invited  the 
state's  business,  education,  labor  and  other 
leaders  to  a  conference  today  to  exchange 
ideas  on  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
facing  Massachusetts.  I  am  confident  that  by 
forging  new  alliances  we  can  build  on  the 
strengths  of  our  state  and  secure  a  sound  fu- 
ture for  all  our  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 
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SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  have  been 
changed  by  the  events  of  the  last  3 
weeks.  Our  attention  has  been  riveted 
to  news  of  the  war  in  the  gulf.  Our 
thoughts  turn  constantly  to  the  brave 
and  dedicated  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  are  serving  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  peace  in  that  con- 
flict. All  deserve  our  praise,  our  sup- 
port, and  our  prayers. 

A  few  of  these  men  and  women,  how- 
ever, have  already  given  their  lives  for 


us  and  for  our  cause.  Two  of  them  are 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  Their 
loss  Is  a  cause  of  deep  sorrow  to  all  of 
us,  mitigated  only  by  the  thought  that 
they  gave  their  lives  to  a  great  and 
nobla  cause. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Michael  E. 
Lind«man,  Jr.,  and  Air  Force  1st  Lt. 
Eric  Hedeen  were  killed  while  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  young  heroes  deserve  to  be  rec- 
ognised because  they  have  paid  the  ul- 
timate price  to  uphold  the  ideals  upon 
which  this  country  is  based. 

In  an  article  in  the  February  6  edi- 
tion of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
Eric  Hedeen's  father  expressed  a  senti- 
ment all  Americans  should  take  to 
heart,  a  sentiment  that  is  foremost  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Hedeen 
family  since  their  lives  have  been  so 
deeply  touched  by  the  price  of  freedom. 
Hedeen  wrote,  "Freedom  doesn't  come 
cheap;  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  My  son 
paid  for  it,  his  parents  paid  for  it,  his 
wife  paid  for  it." 

The  precious  lives  of  the  servicemen 
and  women  whose  lives  have  been  lost 
serving  in  the  gulf  must  be  remem- 
bered as  the  cost  of  a  better  world.  As 
Hedeen's  father  continued: 

Because  there's  this  naked  aggression  in 
the  gnlf  area,  with  (Saddam)  attempting  to 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it,  you  can't 
just  ait  there  and  do  nothing.  You  do  some- 
thing, Eric  believed  in  duty,  honor,  and 
country. 

Corporal  Lindeman  and  Lieutenant 
Hedeen  were  willing  to  contest  Saddam 
Hussein's  threat  to  the  world.  Their 
commitment  to  our  Nation  was  distin- 
guished by  their  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice their  own  lives  for  us. 

Their  families  and  friends  have  sac- 
rificed as  well.  As  Lieutenant  Hedeen's 
father  continued: 

Thelre  are  a  lot  of  people  in  America  like 
us,  with  children  over  there,  who  are  scared 
for  tfcelr  safety.  We  want  people  to  under- 
stand they  need  your  help.  You've  got  to  let 
(the  troops)  know  you're  with  them.  If 
you're  sitting  at  home  protesting,  you're  not 
doing  them  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good. 

Hedeen's  wife,  Susan,  could  have 
been  speaking  for  all  servicemen  when 
she  aaid: 

Eri*  is  one  of  the  most  patriotic  people  I 
know.  He  Is  wearing  red,  white,  and  blue  an- 
gels in  heaven  right  now.  He  always  said  If 
he  had  to  go  he  wanted  to  be  fighting  for  his 
countffy.  I  would  have  had  it  no  other  way, 
except  maybe  50  or  60  years  from  now. 

We  honor  and  deeply  appreciate  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  and  those 
who  continue  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  so  that  we  at  home  may  enjoy  a 
nation  dedicated  to  justice,  freedom, 
and  peace. 

Madam  President,  I  note  the  absence 
of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  alert  my  colleagues,  the  news  media, 
and  especially  the  people  of  Arizona,  to 
a  very  disturbing:  development  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopolies. 

It  appears  that  this  Democrat-con- 
trolled subcommittee  is  now  trying  to 
tilt  the  runoff  race  for  Governor  in  Ari- 
zona with  an  unprecedented  abuse  of 
Senate  power  and  privilege. 

Today  we  see  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Fife  Symington,  the  target  of  a 
smear  campaign,  a  campaign  regret- 
tably launched  by  the  Democrat  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee.  It  is  a  pre- 
meditated attempt  at  character  assas- 
sination, complete  with  press  release, 
public  hearingrs — and  I  might  add.  with- 
out any  notice  to  Mr.  Ssrmington — a 
sneak  attack  and  a  published  laundry 
list  of  innuendos  about  his  conduct  as 
a  savings  and  loan  board  member. 

The  timing  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Sy- 
mington earned  the  most  votes  of  all 
candidates  in  round  1  this  past  Novem- 
ber. The  election  is  now  less  than  3 
weeks  away,  and  the  polls  are  now 
neck  and  neck. 

I  smell  politics,  and  it  stinks. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  were  supposed  to  be  the 
griardians  of  due  process.  Instead,  what 
we  see  today  is  a  blindsiding  without 
fair  notice  or  fair  play. 

I  have  checked  the  rules.  Madam 
President,  and  I  can  tell  my  colleagues, 
and  especially  the  people  of  Arizona, 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  very 
questionable  jurisdiction  over  these 
kinds  of  proceedings.  Even  so,  the  ques- 
tion is  this:  Why  is  the  committee  now 
insisting  on  this  inquisition?  It  is  pret- 
ty clear.  It  is  politics  of  the  worst 
kind.  It  is  no  wonder  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  Washington  and 
the  Congress  and  many  of  the  people  in 
it. 

Madam  President,  I  thought  1991 
would  be  the  year  of  ethics  and  good 
government.  Unfortunately,  it  looks 
like  some  people  want  to  take  us  into 
the  gutter.  The  people  of  Arizona  de- 
serve much  better.  I  know  the  people  of 
Arizona.  I  went  to  school  there  for 
about  a  year  some  time  ago,  and  they 
deserve  much,  much  better.  And  so 
does  Mr.  Symington.  This  is  a  new  low 
for  the  Senate.  If  we  are  going  to  start 
using  committees  and  a  majority 
around  here  to  drag  in  candidates  2 
weeks  before  the  election,  with  char- 
acter assassination  and  sneak  attacks, 
with  no  notice,  then  I  think  we  better 
take  a  look  at  the  U.S.   Senate  and 


those  who  would  abuse  the  power  of  the 
Senate  and  abuse  the  power  and  rules 
of  the  Senate — particularly  the  Judici- 
ary Committee — of  fair  play,  justice, 
and  notice.  This  was  a  surprise  attack, 
a  stealth  attack,  a  sneak  attack.  What 
have  we  gotten  around  to  in  this  body? 
What  motivates  some  people  to  try  to 
cut  somebody  else  to  pieces  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis?  It  turns  out  that  these 
are  innuendoes  that  have  been  out  in 
the  public  and  have  been  denied  by  Mr. 
Symington.  That  was  not  enough  for 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  thought 
maybe  he  could  turn  the  tide  here  in 
the  last  2  weeks  and  maybe  change  the 
election  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Mr.  Goddard,  who  is  a  very 
close  friend  and  confidante  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Senator  DeConcini. 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

When  somebody  told  me  what  hap- 
pened this  morning,  I  did  not  believe  it. 
I  said  certainly  he  would  have  given 
notice,  and  certainly,  he  would  not  ac- 
cept some  subcommittee  report  with- 
out even  notifying  the  Republicans  on 
the  committee.  Oh,  yes.  no  notice.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  objected  to  much  of 
the  proceedings,  without  prevailing,  of 
course.  So  I  hope  when  the  dust  settles, 
maybe  we  can  have  a  rational  debate 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  on  the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Symington's  statement  and 
a  copy  of  his  letter  sent  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  asking  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  investigate  the  committee  and 
his  statements  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Symington  1990  Committee. 
Phoenix.  AZ.  February  7. 1991. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Thornburoh, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  attorney  General:  I  urgently 
request  that  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Subcommittee  of  Antitrust. 
Monopolies  and  Business  Rights  in  connec- 
tion with  a  statement  released  today  by  U.S. 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum.  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  regarding  an  investiga- 
tion of  Southwest  Savings  and  Loan.  Senator 
Metzenbaum's  statement  is  attached. 

For  your  Information.  I  am  involved  in  a 
gubernatorial  runoff  election  in  Arizona, 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  February  26th, 
less  than  three  weeks  from  today.  Accord- 
ingly. I  find  the  timing  of  this  statement 
very  peculiar.  That  I  was  not  Informed  by 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  or  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini.  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
trom  my  state,  or  committee  staff  that  I  am 
apparently  the  subject  of  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation, prior  release  of  the  statement  to 
the  press  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  in- 
tent was  to  create  sensational  news  media 
coverage  that  would  damage  my  candidacy 
for  Governor. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  looking  into 
any    possible   connection   between    Senator 


Metzenbaum's  statement  and  Mr.  Terry  God- 
dard. my  Democratic  opponent,  who  is  a 
close  confidante  of  Senator  DeConcini  and  is 
rumored  to  have  visited  Washington  this 
week. 

As  a  citizen,  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  proper  for  a  committee  of  Congress  to 
inject  itself  in  an  election  in  such  a  bla- 
tantly partisan  manner.  This  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  why  it  is  that  many  good  men  and 
women  choose  not  to  enter  public  service. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply  and  will,  of 
course,   provide  your  department  with  any 
information  you  require. 
Sincerely, 

Fife  Symington. 

Statement  of  Fife  Symington 

The  report  released  today  by  the  Metzen- 
baum-DeConcini  subcommittee  is  an  insult 
to  the  people  of  Arizona.  This  blatantly  par- 
tisan attempt  to  Interfere  with  the  Arizona 
gubernatorial  runoff,  less  than  three  weeks 
from  the  election,  represents  jxslitics  at  its 
very  worst.  That  it  is  occurring  at  taxpayers" 
expense  comjwunds  the  outrage.  We  have 
seen  here  today  the  reason  why  many  good 
men  and  women  choose  not  to  enter  public 
service.  That  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  would  not  even  afford  me  the 
minimum  courtesy  of  informing  me  of  their 
allegations  prior  to  releasing  them  to  the 
news  media  only  serves  to  compound  the 
outrage.  Obviously,  their  intent  is  not  to  ar- 
rive at  truth  or  to  be  fair;  it  is  to  sensa- 
tionalize accusations  that  have  no  basis  in 
fact  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  out- 
come of  the  Arizona  race  for  Governor. 

My  conduct  as  a  Board  Member  of  South- 
west Savings  and  Loan  is  a  matter  of  public 
record;  the  allegations  he  raised  have  been 
raised  before  and  rehashed  in  public.  Never 
has  any  wrongdoing  on  my  part  been  proven. 

I  am  today  requesting  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  to  investigrate  the  conduct  of  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  and  Senator  DeConcini  in 
this  regard,  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  in- 
volvement of  Terry  Goddard,  who  has  em- 
barked on  a  low-road  campaign  to  defame 
my  reputation  and  business. 

The  jjeople  of  Arizona  have  shown  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  they  deeply  resent  Intru- 
sion into  their  political  decision-making  by 
outside  forces.  The  recent  defeat  of  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  holiday  initiative  following 
published  threats  by  the  National  Football 
League  is  a  good  example.  Now  we  have  an- 
other mischievous  attempt  from  the  outside 
to  influence  Arizona  politics.  I  am  confident 
that  the  people  of  Arizona  will  see  this  for 
what  it  is— a  cheap  political  ploy— and  will 
reject  it  convincingly  with  their  vote  on 
February  26th. 

The  voters  of  Arizona  have  a  choice:  they 
can  either  believe  Senator  Howard  Metzen- 
baum. the  most  liberal  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  his  second  ranking  Democrat 
member.  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini.  or,  they 
can  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  that  I  did 
nothing  wrong  with  regard  to  Southwest 
Savings  and  Loan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BENEFITS  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oboection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  7,  1991 


o.  xvES.  34 


J  Ml 


Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  respond  very  briefly  to  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  to  providing: 
benefits  to  our  soldiers  in  the  gulf,  and 
to  their  families  here  at  home. 

First,  we  need  to  remember  that  our 
overriding  priority  is  to  win  the  war, 
and  to  bring  our  brave  men  and  women 
home  as  quickly  and  as  safely  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  it  comes  to  that  priority, 
Madam  President,  none  of  us  in  this 
body  are  Democrats,  and  none  of  us  are 
Republicans.  Rather,  we  act  as  Ameri- 
cans. There  is,  after  all,  no  room  for 
partisanship  on  the  battlefield. 

And  while  we  are  united  on  this  pri- 
ority, we  also  must  be  united  in  two 
others.  First,  in  our  efforts  to  support 
the  husbands,  wives,  and  children  of 
our  soldiers.  And  second,  in  planning 
for  the  day  when  our  mission  in  the 
gulf  is  complete,  and  our  soldiers  re- 
turn home. 

I  know  that  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, The  Armed  Services  Committee. 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  are  al- 
ready working  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
on  these  two  priorities. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Sen- 
ator Glenn  and  Senator  McCain  can 
join  their  efforts  and  fashion  a  com- 
prehensive package  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  know  that  they  took  to  heart, 
as  I  did,  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  I  thank  for  reminding  us 
that  we  are  under  a  budget  summit 
agreement. 

As  we  all  know,  any  expenditures  for 
new  programs  must  be  matched  with 
cuts  somewhere  else  in  the  budget. 

We  must  be  careful,  Mr.  President, 
not  to  confuse  pork  barrel  politics  with 
support  of  our  troops. 

For  example,  one  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  authorizes  special  pay  for  re- 
servists in  the  gulf  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  civilian  and  military 
pay. 

While  recognizing  the  financial  hard- 
ship of  those  called  to  active  duty. 
what  does  this  say  about  the  level  of 
compensation  and  value  this  places  on 
our  active  duty  volunteers? 

We  do  need  to  act  quickly.  Madam 
President,  but  not  foolishly.  Let  us 
take  the  time  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  laws  we  pass  today  will  not  have 
long-term  detrimental  consequences 
for  our  soldiers  and  retired  veterans  of 
tomorrow. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  REPRESEN- 
TATION BY  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  OF  FORMER  SENATE 
EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  rep- 
resentation of  a  former  Senate  em- 
ployee by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ate Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Jack  Blum  In 
th'c  case  of  United  States  v.  Ronald  Whitaker, 
et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
one  of  the  defendants  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida, 
Sheldon  Yavitz,  has  caused  to  be  issued 
a  subpena  to  Jack  Blum,  a  former  Sen- 
ate employee,  for  testimony  at  a  trial 
that  is  scheduled  to  begin  shortly.  Mr. 
Yavitz,  an  attorney,  is  charged  with 
aiding  his  codefendants  with  evading 
Federal  income  taxes  that  the 
codefendants  owed  on  profits  from  the 
importation  and  sale  of  marijuana. 

Between  1987  and  1989,  Mr.  Blum  was 
employed  as  a  special  counsel  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
that  capacity  he  performed  legal  and 
investigative  work  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  Inter- 
national Operations,  in  relation  both 
to  public  and  closed  proceedings  that 
culminated  in  a  subcommittee  report 
entitled,  "Drugs,  Law  Enforcement  and 
Foreign  Policy,"  Senate  Print  No.  165, 
100th  Congress,  2d  session  (1988).  Mr. 
Yavitz  represented  several  witnesses  at 
the  subconrunittee's  hearings.  His  coun- 
sel is  seeking  Mr.  Blum's  testimony  in 
an  effort  to  show  that  Mr.  Yavitz 
played  a  role  in  helping  the  Govern- 
nient  investigate  illegal  smuggling  of 
drugs  from  South  and  Central  America. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Mr. 
Blum  and  to  assert  the  applicable 
privileges  of  the  Senate  in  opposition 
to  this  subpena. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
at  follows: 


Whefeas.  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Ronald  Whitaker,  et  al..  No.  90-14010-<;R- 
JAG,  sending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida, 
one  of  the  defendants,  Sheldon  Yavitz,  has 
obtained  a  subpoena  for  the  testimony  of 
Jack  Blum,  a  former  employee  of  the  Senate, 
in  contiection  with  his  work  as  special  coun- 
sel to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)(J)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2)  (1988),  the 
Senata  may  direct  its  counsel  to  represent 
present  and  former  employees  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to  them  in 
their  afflcial  capacities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resohed,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  Jack  Blum  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Ronald  Whitaker,  et  al. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  USO  ON 
ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
THURMOND,  Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr.  PACKWOOD. 
and  Mr.  Sasser,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  USO  on 
the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  congratulating  the 
USO  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
this  week  the  USO  celebrates  its  50th 
anniversary.  The  USO,  formed  at  the 
direction  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt in  1941,  has  provided  invaluable 
services  and  support  to  our  military 
persohnel  and  their  families  over  the 
past  60  years.  The  USO  has  been  there 
during  all  of  our  Nation's  conflicts — 
and  during  peacetime  as  well. 

Now.  during  the  extraordinary  effort 
required  by  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  the  USO  is  once 
again  serving  the  needs  of  our  service 
men  Rnd  women  and  their  families.  It 
is  therefore  fitting  that  the  Senate  ac- 
knowledge the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
USO  this  week.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Dole  in  offering  this  res- 
olution extending  the  Senate's  con- 
gratillations  to  the  USO  and  acknowl- 
edging our  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
services  which  the  USO  performs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  when 
American  troops  were  sent  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  last  Augrust,  it  did  not  take 
long  before  the  USO  was  at  their  side. 

Within  months,  USO  centers  were 
opened  irf  Saudi  Arabia  to  provide  re- 
laxation for  troops  on  leave. 

Celebrities  were  sigmed  up  to  travel 
to  the  gulf  and  lift  the  morale  of  the 
troops. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  packages 
containing  food  and  personal  supplies 
were  being  distributed  and  a  project  al- 
lowing soldiers  to  communicate  to 
their  families  by  video  messages  was 
up  and  running. 

The  USO's  presence  in  the  gulf  is 
part  of  a  historic  tradition  of  service  to 
America's  soldiers  and  their  families. 
In  fact,  this  week  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  USO. 

For  five  decades,  through  four  wars, 
and  in  countless  locations,  wherever 
you  have  found  American  soldiers,  you 
have  also  found  the  USO. 

Most  Americans  know  the  USO 
through  their  sponsorship  of  tours  by 
Hollywood  stars  such  as  the  great  Bob 
Hoi)e.  But  the  USO  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  celebrity  tours. 

Thousands  of  volunteers  in  160  USO 
centers  across  the  globe  are  devoted  to 
a  mission  of  assisting  service  personnel 
and  their  families. 

All  of  us  who  served  in  World  War  II 
will  be  forever  grateful  to  the  USO. 
And  perhaps  our  feelings  were  best 
summed  up  by  the  words  of  an  Amer- 
ican infantryman  who  said,  "The  USO 
was  the  soldier's  best  friend." 

Madam  President,  it  is  fitting,  in- 
deed, that  the  Senate  extend  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  USO  for  50  years  of 
service  in  the  greatest  cause  of  all— the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  several  weeks,  this  body 
has  focused  its  efforts  on  supporting 
and  sustaining  our  troops  involved  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  But  today,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  an  organization 
that  has  been  supporting  and  sustain- 
ing service  men  and  women  for  50 
years. 

The  United  Services  Organization 
[USO]  was  established  50  years  ago  this 
month  and  has  provided  a  helping 
hand,  a  smile,  a  home  away  fi"om  home 
for  troops  during  every  major  Amer- 
ican conflict  since  World  War  11.  The 
USO  Is  the  only  independent,  congres- 
slonally  chartered  organization  deliv- 
ering hunum  services  to  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  USO  receives  no 
Oovemment  funding;  the  organization 
is  sustained  exclusively  through  the 
generosity  of  individual  Americans,  of 
corporations,  and  fimds  like  the  United 
Way. 

With  our  young  service  men  and 
women  now  in  the  Middle  East  stand- 
ing behind  this  Nation,  it  is  more  criti- 
cal  than  ever  that  we   stand  behind 
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them  and  the  organizations  that  serve 
them.  It  is  easy  to  forget  the  fear  and 
loneliness  and  uncertainty  of  war  when 
the  country  is  not  in  armed  conflict. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  The 
USO  has  never  forgotten.  Thanks  to 
that  great  institution,  we  are  assured 
that  our  troops  are  provided  some  of 
the  comfort  and  security  they  left  be- 
hind here  at  home.  I  am  proud  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  USO  on  its 
50th  anniversary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  55 

Whereas  the  USO  is  celebrating  Its  fiftieth 
anniversary; 

Whereas  the  USO  is  the  only  Independent, 
congressionally  chartered  organization  de- 
voted solely  to  providing  human  services  to 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel; 

Whereas  the  USO  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton and  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  provide  family  support 
services,  emergency  housing  programs,  air- 
port services,  and  numerous  other  programs 
to  assist  members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

Whereas  the  USO  is  providing  special  sup- 
port to  service  men  and  women  and  their 
families  during  Operation  Desert  Storm: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That— 

The  Senate  hereby  extends  congratulations 
to  the  USO  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary and  commends  the  work  of  the 
USO  in  support  of  the  military  personnel  and 
their  families  serving  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  USO. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19,  1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day, February  19;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  approved  to  date;  and  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  3  p.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


if  the  Republican  leader  has  no  further 
business,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 59,  until  2:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  5:09  p.m.,  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
February  19, 1991,  at  2:30  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  February  7,  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

ROBIM  J  CAUTHBON,  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE  U  B  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA VICE  A  NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBUC  lAW 
101-  tea.  APPROVED  DECEMBER  1.  UK. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

RICHARD  D.  BENNETT.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  U  B  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  MARYLAND  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  BRECKINRIDGE  L.  WnXCOX 
TQIM  EXPIRQ>. 

MAURICE  OWENS  ELLSWORTH.  OF  IDAHO  TO  BE  U  8 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  IDAHO  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  4  YEARS  <REAPPOINTMEa<T). 

HARRY  A.  ROBDIBESa.  OF  LOUISLANA.  TO  BE  U  8  AT- 
TORNEY FOB  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISLANA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  JOHN  P.  VOL2  TERM  KX- 
POUXI. 

E.  MONTGOMERY  TUCKER.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  U-S  AT- 
TORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTI3U4  DISTRICT  OF  VTROINIA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  JOHN  P.  ALDERMAN  RE- 
8IONED. 

RONALD  O.  WOODS.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  U-S.  ATTORNEY 
FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  FOB  THE  TOIM 
OF  4  YEARS  VICE  HENRY  K.  ONCHEN.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

STANFORD  E.  PARRIS.  OF  VQtOINIA.  TO  BE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  THE  SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  OP  7  YEARS  VICE 
JAMES  L.  EMERY.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  BOAilD 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  BOARD  FOR  THE 
TERMS  INDICATED.  TO  WHICH  POSITIONS  THEY  WERE 
APPOINTED  DURING  THE  LAST  RBCEBS  OF  THE  BBiATE 

WnXLAM  C.  PDIKINS.  OF  WISCONSIN.  FOR  A  TERM  OF  1 
YEAR. 

LAWRENCE  U  OOBTIGIIiO.  OF  NEW  YORK.  FOR  A  TDIM 
OF  3  YEARS. 

MARILYN  R.  SEYMANN.  OF  ARIZONA.  FOR  A  TERM  OF  i 
YEARS. 

DANIEL  F  EVANS.  JR..  OF  INDIANA  FOR  A  TERM  OF  7 
YEARS 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  PDtSONS  TO  BE  MIBIBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LBOAL  BQtVICBB 
CORPORATION  FOR  THE  TERMS  INDICATED.  TO  WHICH 
POemONS  THEY  WBIE  APPODTTED  DURING  THE  LAST 
RECESS  OP  THE  SENATE: 

FOR  TDIMS  EXPIRING  JULY  U.  IIB: 

J   BLAKXLEY  HALL.  OF  TEXAS. 

WILLIAM  LEE  KIRX.  JR..  OF  FLORIDA. 

JO  BETT8  LOVE.  OF  MISSI88IPPI. 

OUY  V.  MOLINAIU.  OF  NEW  YORK. 

JEANINE  B.  WOLBBCK.  OP  MINNEaOTA. 

FOR  TERMS  EXPIRINO  JULY  U.  UH: 

HOWARD  H.  DANA.  JR..  OF  MAINE. 

LUIS  OUINOT.  JR..  OF  PUBtTO  RIOO 

PENNY  L  PVLLEN.  OF  ILUNOIS 

THOMAS  D.  RATH.  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

BASILS  J.  UDDO.  OF  LOUISIANA. 

OBCmaE  W.  WnTORAF.  OF  IOWA. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19.  1991.  AT  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  if 
no  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  and 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  7,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

LYNN  MARTIN.  OP  ILLDKJIS.  TO  BE  BKatTTARY  OP 
LABOR. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATKm  WAS  APPBOVXD  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  NOMINEE'S  OOMMITMKNT  TO  RISPOMD  TO  RS- 
QUE8T8  TO  APPEAR  AND  TEBITFH  BEPORB  ANY  DULY 
OONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BKMATK. 
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NATIONAL  PARKS  REVITALIZA- 
•nON  ACT:  TIME  TO  CHANGE 
CONCESSIONER  POLICY  AT  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  National  Partes  Revltalization  Act. 
Er^ctment  of  this  amendment  to  the  1965  Na- 
tional Parte  Concessions  Policy  Act  will  be 
both  good  for  the  taxpayer  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  underpaid  for  the  use 
of  taxpayer  assets  at  national  paries.  For  ex- 
ampie,  in  1988  concessioners'  gross  receipts 
totaled  atwut  $500  million,  but  they  only  paid 
the  Federal  Government  $12  million  in  fran- 
chise fees.  That  equals  about  2.5  percent  of 
gross  income. 

In  fact,  the  taxpayers  lose  $200  million  each 
year  because  national  park  concessioners  do 
not  retum  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  to  the 
Government.  The  simple  truth  is  that  it  is  time 
for  a  chiange. 

CoTKessions  contracts  create  monopolies 
over  all  goods  arxj  services  consumed  at  our 
national  parks,  ttie  crown  jewels  of  this  Na- 
tion's natural  heritage.  But,  ttie  contracts  and 
the  National  Park  Concessions  Policy  Act  are 
relKS  of  a  time  gone  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing  law  is  based  on  a 
set  of  assumptions  tfiat  are  no  longer  valid.  It 
was  enacted  at  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  extend  ex- 
traordinary incentives  to  businesses  to  operate 
our  natkxial  partes.  At  tfiat  time — before  the 
completion  of  our  Interstate  Highway  System 
revolutkmized  family  travel — concessions  op- 
erations in  national  paries  were  viewed  as  risky 
commercial  outposts  that  we  sought  to  coax 
into  provkjing  goods,  servnes  and  hospitality 
at  remote  and  scarcely  visited  locales  with  a 
short  summer  season  of  operations  and  activi- 
ties. 

Accordingly,  the  1965  National  Parte  Con- 
cessions Policy  Act  created  a  set  of  incentives 
for  cortcesskyiers,  whKh  included  low  fran- 
chise fees,  renewal  prefererx^e  for  satisfactory 
performarKe  and  tfie  rights  to  acquire,  hold 
arKl  transfer  a  possessory  interest  in  struc- 
tures, fixtures  and  improvements  upon  land 
owned  t>y  the  United  States  within  such  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Parie  Service. 
This  Incentive  |}ackage  worked  in  the  begin- 
ning, txjt  pertiaps  it  has  worked  too  well. 

While  the  right  of  prefererice  renewal  and 
the  rights  associated  with  possessory  interest 
served  \t\e  initial  purposes  of  attracting  private 
capital  arxl  quality  concesskxis  operations  to 
our  natkxial  parks,  these  rights  have  now  be- 
come signifk:arrt — and  almost  insurmount- 
able— impediments  to  competition. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  at  our  na- 
tional parks  have  changed  dramatically  since 
1965.  Our  natkDnal  parks  are  not  commercial 
oulposts.  In  fact,  many  partes  are  teeming  with 
visitors  and  the  short  summer  season  is  grow- 
ing to  10  months  or  even  year-round  visitation 
even  in  many  of  the  nrxast  remote  areas. 

The  incentive  package  provided  under  the 
original  National  Parte  Concessions  Polk:y  Act 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Now,  while  operat- 
ing a  concession  at  one  of  our  national  parks 
has  become  a  lucrative  enterprise,  the  tax- 
payer is  being  shortchanged. 

The  leverage  created  by  the  National  Park 
CorKessions  Polcy  Acfs  incentive  package 
has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  otfiers  to 
compete  against  an  existing  concessioner  at 
one  of  our  national  parks.  At  the  end  of  every 
concessions  contract  term,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  entertain  offers  from  others 
for  improved  concessions  services  or  in- 
creased franchise  fees,  but  no  one  will  submit 
a  bid.  Instead  enterprising  businesses  are  dis- 
sifided  from  submitting  proposals  because  a 
successful  bidder  proposal  would  have  to  do 
more  than  simply  prepare  the  highest  arxl  best 
bid  for  concessioner  services.  In  fact,  a  suc- 
cessful bidder  would  have  to  accept  the  dbti- 
gation  of  paying  off  the  possessory  interest  of 
the  existing  tenured  concessioner  and  would 
have  to  overcome  the  existing  concessioner's 
preference.  Thus,  the  incentive  package  has 
become  a  neariy  perfect  barrier  to  competition 
for  concession  opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  loser  in  all  this  is  the  tax- 
payer, Mr.  Speaker.  As  dcxumented  in  reports 
from  the  inspector  general  of  tfie  Department 
of  the  Interior  [OIG],  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting OffkDe,  the  House  Committees  on 
Small  Business  and  Government  Operations 
and  the  National  Parte  Service  itself,  the  exist- 
ing contract  law  and  regulations  are  not  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  time  for  reform. 

It  is  good  that  concession  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  private  sector,  instead  of  the 
Government,  and  no  one  wants  to  change  that 
aspect  of  national  park  concessions  oper- 
ations. However,  it  is  wrong  for  concession 
revenues  to  be  diverted  from  tfie  National 
Parte  System's  resource  conservation  needs  at 
a  time  wfien  park  budgets  are  stagnant  and 
parte  visitation  is  soaring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  summary  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  existing  concessions  polk:y,  law 
and  regulation:  Franchise  fees  for  national 
parte  concession  contracts  are  far  too  low; 
concession  contracts  last  too  long;  existing 
contractors  have  a  renewal  preference  and 
possessory  interest  in  park  structures  and  fa- 
cilities tfiat  are  preventing  open  competition; 
contracts  do  not  charge  fair  market  rents  for 
teixpayer-owned  facilities;  contracts  do  not 
contain  stancjardized  language,  so  the  cost  of 
administering  tfiem  is  too  high;  and,  contracts 
alow  a  concessioner  to  sell  his  exclusive  use 
of  park  facilities,  l(}w  cone^ssion  fees  and 
preference  for  renewal  as  intangible  assets 


when  the  concessioner  corporation  is  sold. 
Some  even  argue  that  concession  contracts 
allow  our  national  partes  to  be  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  concessioners  rather  than  for  re- 
source conservation. 

To  his  considerable  credit.  Secretary  Lujan 
has  iiitiated  a  reform  campaign  to  con-ect 
some  of  these  defk:iencies.  Indeed,  the  Sec- 
retary has  discretk}n  to  take  bold  action,  tx/t 
fie  needs  legislative  support  to  complete  these 
reforms.  The  National  Partes  Revltalization  Act 
that  I  am  introducing  tocjay  will  strengtfien  the 
Secretliry's  authority  to  reform  concesskins 
operattons,  standardize  the  process  of  conces- 
sions reform,  and  assure  a  fair  return  to  the 
taxpiayers. 

This  reform  effort  is  vitally  important  since 
most  oontracts  come  up  for  renewal  over  the 
next  5  years,  including  several  large  contracts: 
Sequote  (1991),  Yellovretone  (1992)  and  Yo- 
semite  (1993).  Therefore,  we  need  to  give  the 
Secretary  all  the  tools  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unique  window  of  opportunity 
to  construct  and  proper  balance  for  conces- 
sions operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  already  noted  the 
National  Partes  Revltalization  Act  is  written  as 
an  artiendment  to  the  1965  National  Parte 
Concessions  Polk:y  Act  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tfie  better  aspects  of  the  existing  law 
while  rtiaking  tfie  changes  necessary  to  fit  cur- 
rent circumstances. 

The  National  Parks  Revltalization  Act  will  in- 
crease franchise  fees  from  tfie  piresent  aver- 
age of  2.5  percent  of  gross  receipts  to  22.5 
percent  of  gross  receipts.  This  increase  is 
consi^ent  with  Secretary  Lujan's  publicly  stat- 
ed objective  for  concessk>ns  reform.  This  in- 
crease will  allow  the  Parte  Servk:e  to  acquire 
the  possessory  interest  of  existing  conces- 
sioners and  to  more  adequately  fund  resource 
management,  interpretatkin  and  conservation 
activities  from  the  proceeds  of  a  reasonable 
franchise  fee. 

But  raising  franchise  fees  tiy  itself  will  not 
remec^  our  national  park  concessions  prob- 
lems. Congress  must  agree  to  retum  more  of 
these  dollars  to  the  partes  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, arxj  capital  improvements. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Partes  Revltalization  Act  prescribes  a  maxi- 
mum term  for  concessions  contracts,  requires 
concessiexiers  to  pay  fair  market  rents  and  all 
utilities  costs,  and  phases  out  the  anti-conv 
petitive  problems  presented  by  the  existing 
statute's  treatment  of  renewal  preference.  Tfie 
National  Partes  Revitalizatk}n  Act  will  allow  the 
National  Parte  Servk:e  and  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  redirect  concession  operations  to  be 
consistent  with  today's  circumstan<;es  and 
budgd  constraints. 

Finally,  the  Natnnal  Paries  Revltalization  Act 
will  resolve  the  argument  tfiat  concession  corv 
tracts  alk)w  our  national  partes  to  be  managed 
for  benefit  of  concessk>ners  rattier  tfian  for  re- 
source conservation.  Under  this  measure  all 
concession  contracts  must  be  consistent  with 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identines  stactmenu  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typefae^  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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February  7,  1991 

the  National  Park  Service  Organic  Act.  the 
purposes  of  ttw  act  creating  the  particular  unit 
of  the  National  Parle  System  in  question  and 
its  general  managenrtent  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  introductk>n  of  the 
Natk>nal  Parks  Revitalizatnn  Act  will  help 
frame  this  important  debate  and  promote  re- 
form. I  believe  the  Natxxial  Parks  Revitaliza- 
tk>n  Act  presents  a  fcxrixjia  that  will  be  good 
for  both  the  taxpayers  and  the  environment.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislatkm. 


ASSISTING  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OP  DESERT  STORM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced the  SmaJI  Business  Desert  Storm 
Relief  Act  of  1991 . 1  am  pleased  to  have  been 
joined  t>y  Representative  JoE  McDade,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  14  other  committee 
nf)embers. 

The  call  to  active  duty  of  the  servnemen 
and  women  who  have  been  sent  to  the  gulf 
has  done  far  more  ttian  jeopardize  ttieir  lives. 
Many  of  ttiem  were  simply  uprooted  and  were 
forced  to  leave  behind  their  financial  obliga- 
tkxis  wtvch  ttiey  irx^urred  as  civilians.  Many  of 
these  indivkluals  operated  mom  and  pop  small 
businesses  so  small  ttiat  they  literally  ctosed 
their  doors  with  a  sign,  "Gone  to  war." 

During  WorM  War  II,  the  Sokters  and  Sail- 
ors Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  was  enacted  to 
permit  persons  called  to  active  duty  to  con- 
centrate on  fighting  a  war  rattier  than  on  pay- 
ment of  any  obligatnns  incun-ed  pnor  to  entry 
onto  active  duty.  This  act  remains  applicable 
to  today's  situatkxi. 

Basttally,  it  suspends  the  enforcement  by 
civil  actkxi  of  any  oUigatkxi  of  a  person  called 
to  active  duty  provkled  ttie  obiigatfon  was  in- 
curred pnor  to  entry  into  active  duty.  It  also 
provkles  for  the  raductkNi  of  interest  rates  to 
6  percent  during  the  time  of  active  duty.  This 
Act  applies  to  obligatfons  to  both  private  par- 
ties and  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Since  ttien,  however,  we  have  established 
the  Small  Business  Administratfon  to  provkle 
financial  assistance  by  making  direct  foans, 
now  primarily  to  disaster  victims,  and  to  guar- 
anteeing bank  foans  to  small  businesses. 
There  are  instances  not  covered  by  the  1940 
act  and  we  need  to  provkle  for  them  just  as 
last  week  when  we  covered  tax  problems.  The 
aoMiers  on  the  front  Nne  have  enough  to  think 
about  without  worrying  about  the  bureaucratic 
and  governmental  hasstes  wtvch  are  normal  to 
peacetime.  The  Congress,  therefore,  post- 
poned the  deadiino  for  filing  income  taxes  for 
those  aerving  in  Oparaifon  Desert  Storm. 

Congress  needs  to  oonskler  aN  of  ttte  other 
areas.  We  need  to  review  Federal  laws  and 
programs  to  provkle  even  greater  protectfon  to 
peraons  caled  into  miMary  servfoe.  As  pert  of 
this  effort,  and  as  ctwirman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  have  devefoped  new  legis- 
Mfon  whfoh  wouU  expand  ttie  coverage  of  the 
1940  law  if  the  law  involves  the  SmaH  Busi- 
ness Administratfon.  It  wouM: 
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First,  temporarily  suspend  repaynrtent  of  di- 
rect foans  made  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministratfon to  any  borrower  called  to  active 
duty,  or  to  joint  borrowers,  such  as  a  husband 
and  wife,  if  one  of  them  is  called  to  active 
duty.  The  suspensfon  wouM  continue  until  90 
days  after  discharge. 

Second,  temporarily  suspend  or  reduce  the 
repayment  ot)ligatfon  of  any  direct  foan  made 
l)y  SBA  to  a  partnership  or  corporatfon  if  the 
SBA  detemiines  that  the  repayment  ability  of 
the  bon-ower  has  been  sutistarrbally  impaired 
due  to  the  call  to  active  duty  of  a  person 
who  is  a  principal  owner,  manager  or  key  env 
ptoyee  of  the  borrower. 

Third,  authorize  SBA  to  make  all  of  any  part 
of  loan  payments  due  under  a  guaranteed 
foan  if  the  foan  has  been  made  to  a  corpora- 
tfon or  partnership  and  a  prirmpal  owner, 
manager  or  key  employee  is  called  to  active 
duty,  and 

Fourth,  require  SBA  to  meet  with  each  tx)r- 
rower  upon  his  or  her  return  from  active  duty 
to  work  out  repayment  terms.  This  woukJ  in- 
clude speciffo  authority  for  SBA  to  extend  the 
terms  of  the  foan,  including  any 
reamortization,  on  direct  foans  and  to  author- 
ize SBA  to  make  payments  to  ttie  lender 
under  a  guaranteed  foan  for  a  period  of  time 
to  alfow  the  borrower  to  re-establish  his  or  her 
business. 

Let  us  hope  ttiat  this  legislatfon,  and  other 
similarly  needed  bills,  will  be  enacted  profr^itty 
and  ease  the  burden  a  little  for  those  serving 
us  abroad  and  for  their  families  here  at  home. 

The  text  of  the  bill  folfows: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled. 

That  thl8  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small 
Business  Desert  Storm  Loan  Relief  Act  of 
1991". 

Sec.  2.  The  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section. 

"Sec.  28.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  assistance  in  addition  to  that  au- 
thorized by  the  Soldijers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  as  now  in  effect  or  as  sub- 
sequently amended,  and  shall  not  in  any  way 
reduce  the  benefits  of  such  Relief  Act. 

"(b)  Any  small  business  concern  which  is 
the  obligor  of  a  loan  or  del>enture  made, 
funded  or  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  under  this  Act  or  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  may  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  section.  In  order  to 
assist  persons  called  to  active  duty  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administration  (1)  is  directed  to  liberally 
construe  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
benefit  such  persons  and  companies  substan- 
tially owned  by  or  dependent  upon  them,  (2) 
is  authorized  to  extend  the  term  of  any  loan 
or  debenture  for  up  to  five  years  beyond  the 
maximum  term  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
and  (3)  is  authorized  to  waive  or  modify  any 
of  the  minimum  periods  of  time  or  minimum 
income  declines  specified  In  this  section  if  it 
determines  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  but  it 
may  not  do  so  if  it  would  result  in  the  denial 
of  assistance  to  an  applicant  otherwise  eligi- 
ble. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  temporarily 
suspend  the  repayment  obligation  of  any  per- 
son under  a  direct  loan  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  a  borrower  if  the 
borrower,  or  any  person  jointly  liable  with 
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the  borrower,  is  called  to  active  duty  in  the 
military  service  subsequent  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  such  loan.  The  sus- 
pension shall  be  effective  on  the  date  Admin- 
istration is  notified  that  the  borrower  has 
commenced  active  duty  status  or,  at  the 
election  of  the  borrower  it  shall  be  made  ef- 
fective at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  date 
the  borrower  entered  active  duty  status,  and 
shall  continue  for  90  days  after  such  person 
ceases  to  be  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  The  Administration  shall  suspend  or 
reduce  the  repayment  obligation  or  any 
small  business  concern  under  a  loan  made  by 
the  Administration  to  a  partnership  or  cor- 
poration if  it  determines  that  there  has  been 
substantial  impairment  of  the  repayment 
ability  of  the  borrower  due  to  the  entry  on 
active  duty  of  any  person  who  is  a  principal 
owner,  manager  or  key  employee  of  such  bor- 
rower. The  suspension  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  the  Administration  is  notified  that 
such  person  has  commenced  active  duty  sta- 
tus or,  at  the  election  of  the  borrower  it 
shall  be  made  effective  at  any  time  subse- 
quem,  to  the  date  the  person  entered  active 
duty  status,  and  shall  continue  for  90  days 
after  such  person  ceases  to  be  on  active  duty. 

"(e)  The  Administration  may  agree  to 
make  all  or  part  of  any  payments  due  to  any 
person  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Administration  und6r  this 
Act  or  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  if  it  determines  that  there  has 
been  substantial  impairment  of  the  repay- 
ment ability  of  the  borrower  due  to  the 
entry  on  active  duty  of  any  person  who  is  a 
principal  owner,  manager  or  key  employee  of 
such  borrower. 

"(f)  Within  60  days  after  the  return  to  non- 
active  duty  status  of  any  person  to  whom  the 
preceding  subsections  may  apply,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  arrange  a  meeting  with  agen- 
cy personnel  and  the  affected  small  business 
concern  to  discuss  repayment  of  the  loan. 
The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  extend 
the  terms  of  any  direct  loan.  Including  a 
reamortization  thereof,  and  may  make  pay- 
ments to  any  person  of  amounts  due  under 
guaranteed  loans  for  a  period  of  up  to  1  year 
for  each  60  days  of  active  duty,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years  of  payments. 

"(g)  If  the  Administration  determines  that 
a  borrower  meets  the  criteria  of  this  section. 
it  may,  in  Its  discretion,  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  assistance  provided  herein  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  borrower  has  the  financial 
ability  to  meet  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  obligation  without  substantially  disrupt- 
ing business  operations  if  the  applicant  is  a 
business  or  without  imposing  a  substantial 
financial  burden  if  the  applicant  is  an  indi- 
vidual disaster  loan  recipient.  Any  such  de- 
termination shall  be  only  after  affording  the 
applicant  the  opportunity  to  present  infor- 
mation in  person  or  through  others  in  sup- 
port of  the  request  for  assistance.  This  deter- 
mination need  not  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  unless  the 
Administration  determines  that  such  pro- 
ceedings would  be  appropriate. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms: 

"(1)  'base  years'  mean  the  past  three  years 
If  (A)  It  is  a  busineoe  loan  to  a  borrower  who 
has  been  in  business  for  such  time,  or  such 
shorter  time  as  the  borrower  has  been  in 
business  as  determined  to  be  appropriate  by 
the  Administration  but  not  less  than  one 
year,  or  (B)  if  it  is  a  disaster  loan  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  taxable  income  for  such  time, 
or  such  shorter  time  as  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate by  the  Administration. 

"(2)  'direct  loan'  means  a  loan  made  under 
this  Act  or  the  Small  Business  Investment 
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Act  of  1958,  and  It  Includes  a  debenture  pur- 
chased by  the  Administration  under  this  Act 
or  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958; 

"(3)  'loan'  also  includes  a  debenture  guar- 
anteed as  to  repayment  by  the  Administra- 
tion; and 

"(4)  'military  service'  means  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940. 
50  U.S.C.  App.  511.  as  amended: 

"(5)  'obligror'  includes  the  borrower,  the  is- 
suer of  a  debenture,  and  for  debentures  is- 
sued by  development  companies,  the  small 
business  concern  which  is  financed  by  the  de- 
benture proceeds;  and 

"(6)  'substantial  impairment"  means  a  de- 
cline in  the  income  of  the  borrower  over  a 
period  of  a  minimum  of  3  months  which  rep- 
resents a  decline  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cen- 
tum from  the  average  income  over  the  base 
years  prior  to  the  entry  on  active  duty  of  a 
person  referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  above. 

"(i)  The  authority  of  the  Administration 
to  make  loans  or  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  amounts  approved  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriations  Acts.  These  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  by  striking  from  paragraph 
8(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
and". 

"(2)  by  striking  from  paragraph 
8(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
and". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Due  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
Immediate  assistance  to  borrowers  impacted 
by  military  service  requirements,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  law,  rule  or  regula- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  interim 
final  rules  and  regulations  implementing 
this  Act  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  the  rules  shall  be  effective  on  pub- 
lication. The  Administration  may,  however. 
solicit  comments  and  modify  such  rules. 

<b)  In  order  that  borrowers  may  become 
aware  of  the  assistance  under  this  Act.  the 
Administration  shall  notify  every  borrower 
of  the  assistance  available  hereunder  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


(1)  "and 
"8(a).  28 

(2)  "and 
•8(a).  28 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  LOCAL 
RAIL  FREIGHT  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reautfiorize  for  3  years 
the  Local  Rail  Freight  Assistame  Program 
[LRFA],  a  small  but  extremely  effective  effort 
of  Government  investment  to  preserve  freight 
rail  service  to  small  towns  throughout  the 
counrty. 

Since  1973.  the  LRFA  has  complied  an  im- 
pressive record  of  helping  States  fight  rail-line 
abandonments,  rehabilitate  branch  lines  in  se- 
rious disrepair,  and  construct  new  rail  connec- 
tions and  intermodal  terminate.  In  Oregon  and 
across  the  country,  the  program  has  saved  the 
day  for  many  producers,  shippers,  and  com- 
munities. 

With  railroad  irxJustry  cjeregulation  and  con- 
soiidation  during  the  1980's,  large  railroads 
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found  it  no  longer  profitable  to  operate  branch 
sen/ice  into  many  small  towns.  Many  lines 
were  abarxJoned.  others  were  allowed  to  (Jete- 
riorate  to  the  point  that  they  were  no  longer 
vitible.  As  a  result,  small  towns  across  the 
country,  dependent  on  a  single  plant,  or  grain 
elevator,  or  steel  mill,  which  was  in  tum  de- 
pendent on  effective  rail  service,  faced  eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

The  LRFA  Program  addresses  this  problem 
with  a  small  injection  of  Federal  money,  an  im- 
pressive partnership  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  with  businesses,  shippers,  and 
rail  lines,  and  a  lot  of  planning  arxj  hard  work. 
Urxler  LRFA,  the  Federal  (jovernment  pro- 
vides matching  grants  on  either  a  70-30  or 
50-50  tjasis  to  the  project  that  the  Federal 
Rail  Administration  deems  most  worthy.  The 
State's  share  usually  comes  from  the  local 
communities  or  businesses  that  benefit  most 
directly  from  the  investment.  When  the  rail  line 
is  operable  again,  a  small  branch  line  railroad, 
able  to  use  nwre  flexible  operating  procedures 
ttian  the  major  companies,  runs  the  rail  line  at 
a  profit,  witfx)ut  any  Government  operating 
subsidies. 

What  is  the  result?  Businesses  stay  open.  A 
lot  of  jobs  are  saved,  arxJ  others  are  created. 
Small  communities  survive  arxj  prosper.  In  Or- 
ejon  alone  since  1980,  a  mere  S5.6  million 
has  saved  5,300  jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  of 
S65  million.  Towns  such  as  Pririeville  and 
Tillamook,  Condon,  Heppner,  Pendleton,  and 
Monroe  have  gotten  an  economic  booster 
shot.  Tfiose  towns  may  not  be  familiar  to  peo- 
ple outside  Oregon,  but  every  State  has  im- 
portant (immunities  such  as  these  that  have 
benefited  or  will  benefit  from  the  LRFA.  Across 
the  country,  the  nannes  may  differ  but  the 
slory  remains  the  same:  a  small  up-front  in- 
vestment, a  lot  of  hard  work,  and  a  big  payoff 
at  the  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon  is  currently  working  on 
two  LRFA-type  projects  that  clearly  denv 
orstrate  the  good  sense  of  this  program.  The 
Port  of  Tillamook  Bay  Railroad  is  combining  a 
Federal  grant  with  matches  from  an  impres- 
sive list  of  State  and  private  sources  to  reha- 
bilitate the  90-mile  line  from  Tillamook  to  Hills- 
boro.  The  project  will  bring  a  new  shipper  to 
the  line  and  generate  a  significant  amount  of 
new  traffic  and  revenue.  The  range  of  State 
sources  willing  to  ante  up  their  own  funds  to 
help  out  is  proof  of  their  confidence  in  the 
worth  of  this  effort. 

And  in  Lake  County,  the  country  has  joined 
with  the  Oregon  Economic  Development  De- 
partment, \oca\  shippers,  the  railroad  and  the 
LRFA  Program  to  rehabilitate  a  55-mile-long 
track,  raising  track  speeds  from  1 0  to  25  miles 
per  hour  arxJ  providing  significant  savings  in 
reduced  lo(x>motive  arx)  crew  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  fiscally  tight  times  we 
rieed  to  squeeze  every  benefit  possit>le  out  of 
our  Federal  dollars.  The  Local  Rail  Freight  As- 
sistarx:e  Program  shoukj  be  a  model  good- 
sense  investment.  There  are  competitive 
dhecks  at  every  level— States  must  put  up 
their  own  money,  and  the  LFRA  can  only  se- 
lect the  t}est  programs  with  the  highest  benefit 
oost  ratio — arxl  the  payoffs  have  been  consist- 
ently impressive.  Even  the  prospective  txidget 
cutter  with  the  greenest  eyeshade  and  the 
sharpest  pencil  would  have  to  ac^rrawledge 
that  this  is  an  intelligent,  worthy  program.  I 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 
reautfnhzation. 


KINDERHOOK  ELKS  TO  PAY  TRIB- 
UTE TO  STEPHEN  R.  RACE.  SR.. 
PAST  EXALTED  RULER 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  like  to  think 
that  my  distrrct,  the  24th  New  York,  has  a  re- 
mark^ly  high  number  of  people  I  call  unsung 
heroes,  people  who  give  a  great  deal  of  them- 
selves to  their  neightx>rs  and  communities 
without  much  fanfare. 

Today  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  one 
of  those  unsung  heroes.  His  name  is  Stephen 
R.  Race,  Sr.,  past  exalted  ruler  of  Kinderhook 
Elks  Lodge  No.  2530. 

On  March  2,  Elks  of  Lodge  No.  2530  will 
honor  Mr.  Race  for  his  year  of  dedication  and 
unselfsh  latx>r  and  achievements  while  serv- 
ing as  district  deputy  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the 
North  Hudson  District.  The  other  eight  lodges 
of  the  distrk^t  will  also  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. 

As  a  tong-time  Elk  myself,  I  ask  members  of 
this  body  to  join  me  today  in  paying  our  own 
trit>ute  to  Stephen  R.  Race,  Sr.,  for  his  leader- 
ship, servk:e,  and  commitment  in  time  over  the 
past  year. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  GROSS 
INCOME 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation  whk:h  gained 
strong  support  in  the  last  Congress.  This  bill 
would  provkje  tax  deductions  from  gross  in- 
come for  indivklual  taxpayers  who  maintain  a 
household  whk:h  includes  a  dependent  who 
has  Alzheinoer's  disease  or  a  related  disorder. 
This  measure  woukj  allow  deductions  of  ex- 
penses, other  than  medical,  whk:h  are  related 
to  th«  home  health  care,  adult  day  care  and 
respite  care  of  an  Alzheimer's  vk^im. 

Since  the  first  Alzheimer's  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress,  we  have  all 
grown  more  aware  arvj  knowledgeable  atXHit 
this  (iisease  and  the  impact  it  has  on  both  the 
individual  and  the  family.  Indeed,  in  a  report 
published  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
whk:l^  I  am  the  ranking  minority  member,  we 
dis(x»/ered  the  extent  to  whk;h  families  remain 
involved  in  the  care  of  the  family  members 
who  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  and  other  such 
dementias.  Family  care  remains  one  of  the 
most  critk:al  factors  in  preventing  or  delaying 
nursing  home  utilizatk>n.  As  discussed  in  a 
landmari(  study  published  by  the  Office  of 
Technokigy  Assessment,  a  signifK^nt  number 
of  caregivers  of  cjementia  victims  spend  more 
than  40  hours  a  week  in  direct  personal  care. 

In  the  face  of  the  continued  and  intense  irv 
volvarrwnt  of  the  family  caregiver,   servk:es 
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that  provide  respite  from  the  ongoing  pres- 
sures of  care  become  essential  in  the 
caregiver's  ability  to  support  the  Alzheimer's 
victim  at  home.  Home  health  care,  adult  day 
care,  and  long-term  respite  care  all  provide 
opportunities  to  free  caregivers  from  their 
caregiving  responsitMlities  and  are  crucial  in 
enat}ling  employed  caregivers  to  continue 
working.  Most  caregivers  willingly  provide  care 
for  dependent  and  fraH  etderty  family  mem- 
bers. Even  so,  the  presence  of  these  support- 
ive services  can  be  a  crucial  factor  in  contin- 
ued caregiving  activities. 

Many  families  are  trying  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  a  dependent  older  Alzheimer's  victim 
with  no  financial  or  professional  help.  While 
we  seek  to  provide  Government  programs  for 
such  vk:tims,  we  stwukJ  also  provide  some  tax 
relief  for  tlx>se  expenses  related  to  their  corv 
tinued  care  in  the  home.  Perhaps,  by  such  ac- 
tion we  can  delay  the  institutionalization  of  de- 
mentia victims.  Surely  we  can  provide  firuncial 
relief  to  ttieir  caregivers. 


FLO  KENNEDY:  ALWAYS  TELLS  IT 
LIKE  IT  IS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGa 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  spe- 
cial tritxite  to  Florynce  R.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  in 
celetxation  of  her  75th  birthday,  on  Monday, 
February  1 1 . 

Flo  Kennedy,  who  has  earned  the  deep  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  has  distinguished  herself  and  won  na- 
tional acclaim  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer  and  tire- 
less advocate  of  the  poor. 

And  even  as  she  has  dedk:ated  her  talents 
and  energies  to  the  great  causes  she  has 
championed,  Fk>  Kennedy  has  always  spoken 
her  mind,  pulling  no  punches,  telling  like  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  my  friend,  Fto  Ken- 
nedy, arxj  for  ttie  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
call  your  attention  to  a  newspaper  artKle.  In  it, 
Ms.  Kennedy  comments  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  says  it  t)est,  in  her  own  words. 
[From  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin.  Apr. 
27,  1988] 

Flo  Kennedy's  Pungent  Opinions  Skewer 
Our  Times 

Just  because  she's  72  and  calls  you 
"darlln" ''  doesn't  mean  she's  sweet.  Flo  Ken- 
nedy, the  black  activist  lawyer,  author  and 
lecturer,  may  qualify  as  the  nation's  most 
militant  septua^renarlan. 

She  believes,  for  example,  that  American 
Indians  should  arm  themselves,  occupy  the 
land  they  consider  theirs,  and  violently  re- 
claim It. 

"I  submit  that  there's  no  ^oup  of  people 
In  this  country  we  treat  worst  than  the  Na- 
tive Americans.  I  submit  that  their  non- 
violence Is  one  of  the  reasons  they're  In  deep 
trouble." 

Kennedy,  who  has  led  civil  rights  marches 
and  written  books  on  sex  discrimination  and 
abortion,  spoke  last  night  at  Roger  Williams 
College  as  part  of  its  first-annual  forum  on 
minority  issues.  The  forum  was  created  in 
reaction  to  last  year's  theft  of  an  antique 
weathervane  depicting  an  Indian,  a  theft 
considered  a  racial  Incident. 
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In  an  interview  before  her  speech,  Kennedy 
touched  on  the  status  of  American  Indians  in 
today's  culture.  "We  think  by  naming 
streets  and  lakes  after  the  Indian  tribes  that 
we've  somehow  given  them  their  due,"  she 
said. 

"They  want  land  and  the  U.S.  officials 
want  to  give  them  money.  My  theory  is  that 
they  should  take  the  money,  buy  guns  and 
take  the  land.  I  think  it's  alx>ut  time  they 
addressed  this  country  in  the  kind  of  con- 
cepts we  understand — violence." 

And  Kennedy  had  pungent  opinions  on  a 
number  of  other  matters: 

On  foreign  affairs:  "We  belong  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  like  I  belong  in  your  bedroom." 

On  religion:  "I  certainly  don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  Bible  because  nobody  else 
does.  Do  we  pay  attention  to  the  Bible  when 
we  urge  the  Israelis  to  kill  Palestinians? 

On  her  choice  for  President:  "Who  but 
Jesse  Jackson?  I'm  madly  in  love  with  him. 
He's  the  cutest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  whole 
life,  with  his  little  round  face  and  his  tiny, 
little,  heart-shaped  chin.  He's  a  doll." 

On  whether  Jackson  can  win:  "I  think  he's 
already  won.  The  winning  mentality  is  part 
of  the  jock  system  of  values— the  winning- 
losing  thing." 

On  nonviolence:  "I  think  it's  a  big  mistake 
to  announce  that  you're  nonviolent.  I  don't 
know  why  anybody  living  in  a  culture  based 
on  bullets  and  anti-ballistic  missiles  would 
talk  nonviolence.  I  think  that's  a  bad  tech- 
nique." 

On  television:  "I  have  yet  to  see  a  serious 
feminist  program.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  soap  operas  and  subjects  that  ap- 
peal to  women's  already-established  mis- 
taken sense  of  values." 

On  women's  values:  "I  think  women  are 
unduly  involved  in  the  breeding  syndrome. 
They  are  taught  to  be  passive,  accept  non- 
sense, keep  smiling,  and  pull  in  their  stom- 
achs." 

On  how  women  should  handle  abusive  hus- 
bands: "Women  do  the  cooking.  They  can 
buy  some  poison.  .  .  " 

On  attempts  to  outlaw  abortion:  "Judges 
and  iwpes — when  you  see  men  in  skirts,  it's 
time  to  run." 

On  homophobia:  "Homosexuals  don't 
breed.  People  are  jealous.  What's  better  than 
life  without  kids?" 

On  her  sexuality:  She  is  not  a  lesbian,  but 
"I  don't  mind  if  people  think  I  am.  I  like  to 
be  amblgruous." 

On  her  health:  "I've  been  dying  for  15 
years,  hopefully  with  grace  and  humor.  I 
have  three  feet  of  Intestine  and  a  fused  spine. 
I've  had  three  heart  attacks  and  two  strokes, 
or  two  heart  attacks  and  three  strokes,  I  for- 
get which.  1  walk  with  a  walker.  Life  is  hell 
and  then  you  die." 

On  her  own  outspokenness:  "I  don't  expect 
to  make  friends.  If  five  people  don't  walk 
out,  I'm  disappointed  because  I  didn't  make 
it  too  clear.  If  society's  going  to  be  changed. 
somelx>dy's  got  to  risk  something." 

On  what  makes  her  such  an  exitert  on  ev- 
erything: "I'm  a  human  being  and  a  citizen. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  dentist  to  know  you 
have  a  toothache." 
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THE  ANABOLIC  STEROIDS 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WnUAM  J.  HUGHES 

of  new  jersey 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Intro- 
duce the  AnabolK  Steroids  Enforcement  Act  of 
1991.  This  bill  amends  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  provkJe  fetony  penalties  for 
coaches  and  other  physical  trainers  and  advis- 
ers who  endeavor  to  persuade  or  induce  arv 
other  person  to  illegally  possess  or  use  ana- 
bolic steroids.  Anyone  convicted  of  this  of- 
fense shall  be  subject  to  up  to  2  years'  impris- 
onment or  up  to  5  years  if  the  person  Induced 
is  under  18  years  of  age.  Enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  sutstance  of  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House  In  the  101st  Congress,  would  rep- 
resent the  culminatkxi  of  several  years  of  leg- 
islative wort<. 

The  abuse  of  anabolic  steroids,  especially 
t>y  our  young  athletes,  has  been  a  source  of 
partk:ular  concern  to  me  for  the  past  several 
years.  As  cfiairman  of  ttie  Sutxx>mmittee  on 
Crime,  I  hekj  several  hearings  on  the  subject 
in  both  the  100th  and  101st  Congresses.  In 
the  100th  Congress.  Vne  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  deveksped  an  amendment  to  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  prohit}itng  dstributkxi 
of,  or  possessKKi  with  ttie  intent  to  distribute, 
anabolc  steroids  for  human  use  without  a 
doctor's  prescription. 

In  the  second  sesskxi  of  the  last  Congress. 
I  introduced  a  k>ill,  the  Anabolic  Steroids  Corv 
trol  Act  of  1990,  that  anrx>ng  other  things 
placed  anaboUc  sterokjs  on  schedule  III  aH  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  As  a  schedule  III 
substance,  HIegal  possession  of  anabolic 
steroids  is  punishable  t>y  up  to  1  year  In  pris- 
on while  distributkxi  arxl  possession  with  the 
intent  to  distrilxjte  Is  punishable  tiy  up  to  5 
years'  imprisonment.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
ttie  bulk  of  this  legislation  was  passed  by  tt>e 
Congress  as  title  XIX  of  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1990  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  making  It  an  offense  for 
coaches  to  encourage  the  use  of  steroids  was 
originally  part  of  last  year's  legislatkxi  but,  for 
reasons  unrelated  to  its  merits,  did  not  survive 
the  conference  with  ttie  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  dear  that  abuse  of  ana- 
bolic sterokls,  synthetic  derivatives  of  the  male 
hormone  testosterone,  is  a  serious  probtem. 
The  Sutxonvnittee  on  Crime  found  that  ana- 
bolK  sterokJs  are  t>eing  abused  for 
nontherapeutic  purposes  at  an  alarming  rate. 
They  are  being  abused  primarily,  but  by  nn 
means  exclusively,  by  high  school,  colege 
and  professKKial  athletes  In  an  efloirt  to  en- 
hance athletic  performance  and  tx)dy  image. 
Use  among  young  people  is  disturfairigty  com- 
mon. Abuse  of  steroids  can  have  significant 
adverse  health  consequences,  bo4h  physical 
and  psychotogical.  These  effects  can  include 
cardk>vascular  problems,  liver  toxkalies, 
changes  in  sex  charactersitks  and  reproduc- 
tive capacities,  increases  in  btood  pressure 
and  cholesterol  levels,  and  psychological 
changes  commonly  referred  to  as  'roid  rage." 

What  is  partKijIarty  dsturbing  is  that  many 
young  athletes  are  abusing  these  steroids  at 
ttie  suggestk>n  of,  arxJ  with  ttw  erxxxjrage- 
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ment  of,  their  coaches,  trainers  arxj  athletic  in- 
structors. Of  course,  these  are  the  very  people 
that  young  athletes  should  be  able  to  rely 
upon  to  help  guard  their  health  and  well-being. 
TYms  biH.  t>y  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
coaches  to  encourage  athletes  to  use  steroids 
MegaHy,  would  help  put  an  end  to  such  exploi- 
tatioa  Ttiese  people  must  not  be  allowed  to 
use  their  positions  of  trust  and  authority  by 
sacrificing  the  athlete's  health  and  values  in  a 
craven  attempt  to  achieve  a  corrpetitive  edge. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill  can  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  attention  so  tfiat  we  can 
protect  our  young  athletes  from  unscrupulous 
coaches  arxl  trainers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  GRIDLOCK  RELIEF  FOR 
INTERSTATE  PROGRAM  (GRIP) 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  JOHN  BORTH, 
USMC 


J  Ml 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Capt  John  Borth  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  ottier  brave  men  arKi 
women  currently  serving  in  \he  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  tne  Persian  Gulf.  Captain  Borth,  a 
resident  of  Catonsville,  MO,  in  my  third  Con- 
gresswnal  District,  commands  a  TOW-missile 
platoon  near  KhaQi,  Saudi  Arabia.  On  January 
31,  1991,  Captain  Borth  led  troops  into  Khafji 
to  free  12  of  his  felkm  marines  who  were 
trapped  behirvi  enemy  lines. 

John  Borth  enfeted  in  ttie  Marine  Corps 
right  out  of  high  school.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  Marine  platoon  leaders  class  program,  he 
earned  a  bachekx's  degree  in  economics  from 
the  University  of  Marytarxj  BaHimore  County. 
For  his  vakx  and  service  in  the  gulf  crisis,  he 
has  been  pmmotad  from  lieutenant  to  captain. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing.  The  toss  of  even  a 
single  life  is  a  tremerxlous  pnce  for  a  nation 
to  pay.  So  far,  the  casualties  have  been  sur- 
prisingly k>w  conskJering  ttiat  ttie  United 
States  has  over  480,000  soMiers  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  htonetheless,  every  day  Captain 
Borth  arxl  ttwusaixls  of  other  valiant  sokjiers 
risk  their  lives  to  achieve  freedom,  security, 
peace,  and  the  rule  of  law.  For  tfiem,  war  is 
not  an  abstraction  but  a  reality.  They  are  not 
V  watching  the  war  on  CNN;  they're  figtiting  it. 

While  Captain  Borth  is  not  watching  the  war 
on  CNN,  he  has  appeared  on  CNN-^and  ABC 
arvj  NBC.  His  family  has  seen  him  on  all  tfvee 
networks  and  haa  heard  him  being  interviewed 
on  CBS  radk).  As  Captain  Berth's  wife.  Karyn. 
has  observed.  There  are  how  marty  hurvjrede 
of  thousands  of  guys  wfto  are  over  there,  and 
I'm  lucky  enough  to  turn  on  ttie  TV  and  see 
my  husbaixf  over  there." 

Captain  Bodh  has  demonstrated  tf>e  cour- 
age we  are  aN  proud  of  as  Amencans.  His 
famity  Karyn,  their  21  montfvoU  daughter 
Ketty  Lslani,  and  his  parents,  Edward  and 
Fkirenos  Borth— wtw  are  here  at  home,  have 
our  gralilude  for  ttwir  sacrifice  arxJ  our  prayers 
for  his  safe  retum.  We  join  tfwm  in  kxAing  for- 
ward to  the  day  wften  they  wiH  be  lucky 
enough  to  see  ttwir  husband,  fattwr,  and  son, 
CapL  John  Borth,  at  home  rather  ttian  on  the 
tstoviston  from  thousands  of  miles  away. 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with  Mr. 
Hover  of  Maryland,  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion that  takes  aim  at  the  traffic  congestion 
that  Is  making  virtual  prisoners  of  all  urtian/ 
sut]ijrt)an  Americans  who  "do  time"  every  day 
on  the  Federal  Interstate  System  during  rush 
hours. 

The  legislation,  which  is  being  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  Senator  John  Warner,  in  the 
other  body  is  the  Gridlock  Relief  for  Interstate 
Program  [GRIP]  and  its  purpose  is  to  help 
unshackle  Amernan  commuters  arxf  restore 
their  freedom  of  movement. 

Our  GRIP  bill  would  t)egin  this  process  of 
unck^gging  our  Nation's  urt>an/sutxjrt)an  arte- 
ries by  redirecting  existing  dollars  to  create  a 
new  Federal  highway  funding  category.  This 
new  program  would  te  used  to  expand  the  ca- 
pacity and  safety  of  heavily  traveled  portk>ns 
of  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System  lo- 
cated in  sutxjrtsan  and  urt>an  areas  of  ttie 
country.  Two  bilfen  dollars  a  year — roughly 
half  of  current  set  askles  for  urban/sutxirtian 
highway  construction — would  tie  made  avail- 
able nationwide  for  this  program. 

Funds  auttiorized  under  our  leglslatnn  coukj 
also  be  used  for  construction  of  noise  walls  or 
other  sound  at>atement  devices,  acquisitk>n  of 
rights-of-way  for  construction  of  mass  transit 
facilties,  and  acquisition  of  land  for  park-and- 
ride  type  facilities. 

When  we  introduced  this  legislatk>n  in  the 
last  Congress,  we  struck  a  chord  nationwkie, 
marshaling  support  from  dozens  of  local  gov- 
ernments, industry  groups  and  our  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  Senate.  The  legislation  also 
garnered  editorial  endorsements  from  several 
of  the  Nation's  large  newspapers  such  as  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  The  Washington  Post. 
We  again  expect  the  kind  of  support  that 
comes  to  an  initiative  whk:h  offers  tiope  to  a 
beleaguered  public. 

The  nature  of  the  traffic  problems  endured 
in  this  Nation's  urtjan/sutxjrt^an  areas  is  well 
chronicled  by  numbers  and  headlines  ttiat 
show  a  shocking  descent  into  total  traffk:  pa- 
ralysis. The  costs  associated  with  this  conges- 
tion are  tallied  in  stories  about  traffic  acci- 
dents, lost  worker  productivity,  extra  gasoline 
coneumptkin,  an  txjsinesses  ttiat  deckle  not  to 
locate  in  a  certain  area  tiecause  of  inadequate 
infrastructure. 

But  it  is  impossit)te  to  quantify  the  human 
costs  behind  ttiose  cost  figures.  The  anxiety 
ttiat  comes  with  Ixxirs  of  daily  commuting  not 
only  reduces  worker  productivity,  it  rips  at  ttie 
fabrk:  of  ttie  family  structure.  This  is  especially 
so  in  heavily  populated  centers  wtiere  cost  of 
living  often  forces  tx>th  parents,  and  almost  al- 
ways, single  parents,  into  the  workplace.  CNI- 
dren  are  also  caugtit  up  in  this  crustwig  pace. 
Far  too  many  time-stressed  parents  are  forced 
to  go  to  chikj  care  centers  early  in  ttie  morning 
to  drop  off  chikjren  wtx>  are  still  rubbing  sleep 
from  ttieir  eyes  and  brown-bagging  not  only 
ttieir  lunch,  but  ttieir  breakfast  as  weN.  Often 
ttiese  families  do  not  reassemt)le  until  dusk. 
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again  dpe  to  the  length  of  the  parents'  conn- 
mute  in  rush  tiour  traffic. 

The  type  of  funding  program  we  are  propos- 
ing with  GRIP  is  desperately  needed  not  just 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  our  infrastructure  to 
keep  commerce  flowing,  txjt  also  to  give  t>ack 
to  Amehcan  commuters  nationwide  a  most 
preckxja  commodity — time  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

For  example,  funds  provkled  under  ttie 
GRIP  legislation  coukl  offer  this  relief  in  the 
Washington  area  by  tieing  used  to  wkjen  1-66 
from  ttie  Capital  Beltway  to  Prince  William 
County  where  virtual  grkllock  occurs  every  day 
during  rush  hours.  Bottlenecks  on  the  Capital 
Beltway  [1-495]  could  tie  eliminated.  The  Wil- 
son Bridge  could  be  widened  or  even  double- 
decked. 

GRIP  funds  coukf  offer  the  same  potential 
relief  to  urt>an/sutxjrt}an  areas  nationwkje  be- 
cause ttafTic  congestion  is  not  unk)ue  to  ttie 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  At  the  recent 
nationwide  transportation  2020  forums,  wit- 
ness after  witness  catalogued  critk^al  transpor- 
tation needs  in  sutxjrt>an  and  urt}an  areas.  For 
example,  California  witnesses  cited  $2  millk>n 
daily  in  lost  productivity  and  North  Carolina 
noted  that  every  one  of  its  cities  with  more 
than  100,000  citizens  tiad  recently  passed  a 
major  k^ansportation  tx>nd  issue  by  over- 
wtielmirig  margins. 

Our  legislation  addresses  these  critical  prot> 
lems  t}y  directing  Federal  funds  to  tieavily 
populated — 50,000  or  more — areas  with  high 
levels  of  interstate  higtiway  congestion.  Rural 
areas  woukj  not  be  adversely  affected  be- 
cause the  Federal  Interstate  System  is  neariy 
completed  and  our  legislation  does  not  detract 
from  ottier  highway  funding  categories. 

In  1956,  ttie  Federal  Government  began  the 
construction  of  an  Interstate  Highway  System 
from  sea  to  stiining  sea.  With  that  goal  neariy 
completed,  little  did  anyone  envisk)n  we  would 
now  be  virtually  drowning  in  a  sea  of  traffic  in 
our  Nation's  urban/suburt>an  centers. 

On  the  eve  of  reauttiorizing  a  new  higtiway 
program  to  replace  ttie  current  one  ending  in 
1992,  it  is  timely  to  ask:  Wtiere  do  we  go  from 
here?  More  accurately  pertiaps:  In  virtual  traf- 
fk: gridlock,  how  do  we  go  anywtiere  from 
here? 

We  think  our  legislation  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  escaping  ttie  daily  tedium  of  traffic 
gridlock  and  its  detrimental  effects  on  our 
quality  of  life. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  legislation  and  to 
join  us  |i  a  nationwide  effort  to  get  a  GRIP  on 
traffic. 

A  copy  of  our  legislation  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  follow: 

SECnON-BY-SECnON         ANALYSIS        OF        THE 

GRiDiiOCK  Relief  for  Interstates  Pro- 
gram (GRIP) 

SECTION  1.  URBAN  INTERSTATE  EXPANSION 
PROGRAM. 

Section  1  provideB  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portation  authority  to  approve  projects  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  the  capacity  of 
interstate  highways,  certain  highways  built 
to  interstate  standards  and  certain  toll  roads 
located  within  urbanized  areas  of  50,000  popu- 
lation or  more. 

Section  1  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  expend  funds  under  this 
program  for  noise  barriers,  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  mass  transit  facilities  and 
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acquisition  of  land  for  construction  of  park- 
ing lots  to  encourage  car  and  van  pools  and 
niass  transit  riderstaip  where  capacity  ex- 
panding programs  are  undertaken. 

SECTION  2.  APPORTIONMENT  FORMULA. 

Section  2  establishes  the  formula  for  ap- 
portioning funds  to  the  states  under  the  ca- 
pacity expansion  program.  The  formula  con- 
siders two  factors:  interstate  lane  miles  lo- 
cated within  urbanized  areas  and  vehicle 
miles  travelled  on  those  lanes.  The  two  fac- 
tors receive  weights  of  45  percent  and  65  per- 
cent respectively. 

SECTION  3.  PERIOD  OF  AVAILABILITY; 
DISCRETIONARY  USE  OF  LAPSED  FUNDS. 

Section  3  provides  that  funds  awarded 
under  this  program  shall  be  expended  within 
one  year  after  the  end  of  the  flscal  year  in 
which  the  funds  were  authorized. 

Funds  that  are  not  expended  within  this 
time  frame  lapse  and  are  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  distrib- 
ute on  a  discretionary  basis. 

Section  3  establishes  criteria  governing  the 
distribution  of  discretionary  funds.  Discre- 
tionary funds  are  available  until  expended. 

SECTION  4.  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

Section  4  establishes  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  any  project  undertaken  as  the  federal 
share  under  this  program. 

SECTION  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  5  authorizes  $2,000,000,000  per  year 
for  this  program  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1993. 
1994. 1995.  and  1996. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.     URBAN     INTERSTATE     EXPANSION 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  119(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)  Resurfacing  Program—"  before  "The 
Secretary"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  CAPAcmr  expansion  program.— The 
Secretary  may  approve  projects  within  ur- 
banized areas  of  50,000  population  or  more  for 
expanding  the  capacity  of  open-to-traffic 
routes  of  the  Interstate  System  designated 
under  sections  103  and  139(c)  of  this  title  and 
open-to-traffic  routes  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem designated  under  section  139(a)  and  (b) 
of  this  title;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
only  approve  a  project  pursuant  to  this  pfira- 
graph  on  a  toll  road  if  such  toll  road  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for 
in  subsection  (e).  Sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  paragraph  shall  be  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  shall  be  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  section  104(b)(5)(C) 
of  this  title.  The  Federal  share  for  any 
project  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  that 
set  forth  in  section  120(n)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Additional  Elements  of  Projects.- 
Section  119(c)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Reconstructing"  and  in- 
serting "Additional  elements  of 
projects.- Reconstruction  and  capacity  ex- 
pansion projects";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  may  approve 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  as  a  part  of  a  capac- 
ity expansion  project  within  an  urbanized 
area  of  SO,(XX)  population  or  more  on  a  route 
of  the  Interstate  System  construction  of 
noise  barriers  along  such  route,  acquisition 
of  right-of-way  for  future  construction  of 
mass  transit  facilities  along  such  route,  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  construction  of  parking 
lots  to  encourage  car  and  van  pooling  and 
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mass  transit  ridership  by  persons  traveling 
on  such  route,  and  acquisition  of  land  (In- 
cluding right-of-way)  for  bikepaths  along 
such  route  if  such  barriers,  right-of-way,  or 
land  are  or  will  be  located  in  such  urbanized 
area.". 
(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section.— Section  119(a)  of  such  title  is 
further  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Resurfacing  and  Capac- 
m'  Expansion  Programs.—"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  Indenting  and  aligning  paragraph 
(1).  as  designated  by  subeection  (a)  of  this 
section,  with  paragarph  (2),  as  added  by  such 
subsection  (a);  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1),  as  so  designated,  by 
striking  "this  subsection"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "this  paragraph"  and  by 
striking  "this  section"  and  inserting  "this 
paragraph". 

(2)  Section  139.— Section  139  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  the  following: 
"and  funds  available  to  it  under  section 
104(b)(5)(C)  of  this  title  for  expanding  within 
urbanized  areas  of  50.000  population  or  more 
the  capacity  of  any  highway  designated  as  a 
route  on  the  Interstate  System  under  this 
subsection  ";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the 
following:  "and  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
available  to  it  under  section  104(b)(5)(C)  of 
this  title  for  expanding  within  urbanized 
areas  of  50.000  population  or  more  the  capac- 
ity of  any  highway  designated  as  a  route  on 
the  Interstate  System  under  this  sub- 
section". 

SEC.  2.  APP(»tTIONMENT  FORMULA. 

Section  104(b)(5)  of  Utle  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  For  expanding  within  urbanized  areas 
of  50,000  population  or  more  the  capacity  of 
the  Interstate  System: 

"45  i)ercent  in  the  ratio  that  lane  miles  on 
the  interstate  routes  designated  under  sec- 
tions 103  and  139(c)  of  this  title  (other  than 
those  on  toll  roads  not  subject  to  a  Secretar- 
ial agreement  provided  for  in  section  119(e) 
of  this  title)  and  located  within  such  areas  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  of  all  such  lane 
miles  within  such  areas  of  all  States;  and  55 
percent  in  the  ratio  that  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled on  lanes  on  the  Interstate  routes  des- 
ignated under  sections  103  and  139(c)  of  this 
title  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not  sub- 
ject to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for 
in  section  119(6)  of  this  title)  and  located 
within  such  areas  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  such  vehicle  miles  within  such 
areas  of  all  States.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  no  State  (excluding  any 
State  that  has  no  interstate  lane  miles)  shall 
receive  less  than  'A  of  1  i)ercent  of  the  total 
apportionment  made  by  this  subparagraph 
for  any  fiscal  year.". 

SEC.     S.     PERIOD     OF     AVAILABILnY;     DISCRE- 
TIONARY USE  <W  LAPSED  FUND& 

Section  118(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(4),  and  any  references  thereto,  as  paragraph 
(5)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Interstate  capacity  expansion 
funds.— 

"(A)  Period  of  availability.- Any 
amount  apportioned  to  a  State  for  the  Inter- 
state System  under  section  l(M(b)(5)(C)  of 
this  title  shall  continue  to  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  1 
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year  after  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  sums  are  authorized. 

"(B)  Discretionary  projects.- Sums  not 
obligated  within  the  time  period  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  lapse  and  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  for  projects  with- 
in an  urbanized  area  of  50.000  population  or 
more  for  expanding  the  capacity  of  any  open- 
to-trafflc  route  (or  portion  thereof)  on  the 
Interstate  System  (other  than  a  highway 
designated  ae  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
under  section  139  and  a  toll  road  on  the 
Interstate  System  not  subject  to  an  agree- 
ment under  section  119(e)  of  this  title).  Such 
funds  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  any  other  State  applying  for  such 
funds,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(i)  the  State  has  obligated  all  of  its  appor- 
tionments under  section  :04(b)(5)(C)  other 
than  an  amount  which,  by  itself  is  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  project  which  has  been  submitted  by 
such  State  to  the  Secretary  for  approval;  and 

"(ii)  the  applicant  is  willing  and  able  to  (I) 
obligate  the  funds  within  1  year  of  the  date 
the  funds  are  made  available,  (II)  apply  them 
to  a  ready-to-commence  project,  and  (HI)  in 
the  case  of  construction  work,  begin  work 
within  90  days  of  obligation. 

"(C)  Period  of  availability  of  discre- 
tionary FUNDS.— Sums  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

SEC.  4.  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

Section  120  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  <n), 
and  any  references  thereto,  as  subsection  (o) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(n)  Interstate  CAPAcmr  Expansion 
Projects.— The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  within  an  urbanized 
area  of  50,000  population  or  more  for  expand- 
ing the  capacity  of  any  open-to-trafflc  route 
on  the  Interstate  System  shall  be  80  percent 
of  the  total  cost  thereof.". 
SEC.  6.  AUHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass 
Transit  Account)  for  expanding  within  ur- 
banized areas  of  50.000  population  or  more 
the  capacity  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways.  S2.000.000.000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1993,  1994, 
1995,  and  1996. 


THE  SIMPKINS  FAMILY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

of  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Spsaker.  we 
all  krK>w  that  this  is  a  great  country.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  it  is  great  is  because  of 
Its  people.  I'm  speaking  of  the  rank  and  file 
working  men  and  women  who  do  their  jobs, 
pay  their  taxes,  raise  their  chiklren,  and  when 
push  comes  to  shove  they  wil  fight  to  pre- 
sen/e  our  freedom.  Most  of  these  people  are 
only  known  to  their  frierxls  and  coworkers  in 
the  communities  where  they  work.  But  they 
are  the  backbone  of  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
America. 

I  want  to  can  to  my  colteagues'  attentkxi  an 
unusual  family  tfiat  represents  this  resolute- 
ness. The  reason  they  are  unusual  is  tftat 
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there  are  five  of  tfiem.  All  railroaders  arxj  an 
al  american  brood  of  the  late  Mr.  arxJ  Mrs. 
AJvin  A.  Simpklns  of  Harrison,  AR.  I  knew  their 
mother  arvj  dad  arxJ  I  knew  Vt\e  tx)ys  when 
they  lived  In  Arkansas. 

My  friend,  J.E.  Duniap,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Harrison  Daily  Times  has  re- 
counted some  of  ttie  Simpkins  family  story  as 
he  personally  recaNs  it  arxl  it  was  related  in 
the  Free  Press  Extra  of  Elko,  NV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
agree  as  they  read  ttie  folkjwing  article  that 
the  Simpkins  are  the  kind  of  people  and  the 
kind  of  family  of  whch  we  can  be  justly  proud: 

A.B.  "Boomer"  Simpkins — we  knew  him 
around  Harrison  years  ago  as  "Buck"— got 
quite  a  writeup  in  the  newspaper  Free  Press 
Extra  of  Elko,  Nev..  recently. 

The  feature  with  pictures  covered  a  whole 
page  and  was  entitled:  "Boomer'  Simpkins: 
A  love  Affair  With  Trains." 

Simpkins  is  one  of  five  railroading 
Simpkins  borthers,  children  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvln  A.  Simpkins.  who  resided  on 
Edge  Heights. 

The  five  Simpkins  boys  included:  Luke  has 
put  in  40  years  on  the  railroad  and  is  still 
working;  John  was  a  railroader  for  38  years: 
Qua  put  in  almost  four  decades  railroading: 
the  late  "Ford"  Simpkins  was  a  Carlin  rail- 
roader for  33  years,  and  "Boomer"  who  re- 
tired after  44  years. 

Their  father,  Alvln,  was  a  Harrison  rail- 
road man  and  during  the  Great  Depression 
often  shoveled  as  many  as  20  tons  of  coal  all 
night  to  fuel  steam  engines  at  the  M&NA 
shopB,  now  the  area  of  Eklwards  Grocery  and 
Miller  Hardware. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "Boomer" 
and  his  four  brothers  had  a  perfect  safety 
record  with  no  reportable  accidents  in  their 
collective  193  years  riding  the  rails. 

"Boomer"  has  lived  in  Carlin  since  1946  ex- 
cept for  a  couple  of  years  when,  as  a  master 
sergeant,  he  supervised  a  supply  train  oper- 
ation during  the  Korean  War.  He  drove  the 
first  engine,  a  light  dlesel,  across  a  rebuilt 
railroad  bridge  on  the  Han  River  in  South 
Korea  In  1952.  and  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons members  of  the  142nd  Field  Artillery 
trom  Harrison  saw  when  they  reached  South 
Korea. 

"Boomer"  was  called  into  service  In  1950 
four  years  after  getting  his  first  railroad  job 
with  Southern  Pacific  in  Carlin  after  having 
Iwen  recommended  by  his  older  brother, 
John. 

"Boomer's"  love  for  the  silver  rails,  big 
black  engines  and  brass  bells  has  not 
dimmed  since  he  was  old  enough  to  hear  a 
BtMun  engine's  drawn-out  whistle  of  the  old 
M&NA  which  i)assed  through  Harrison  and 
near  his  residence  on  Eagle  Heights. 

Hanging  In  his  living  room  today  is  a 
Iialntlng  done  especially  for  "Boomer"  of  a 
little  twy  sitting  on  a  wood  fence  watching  a 
train  In  the  distance.  His  hoe  and  shovel  He 
unattended  in  the  garden  behind  him.  The 
adult  railroader  says  the  painting  is  typical 
of  Ms  and  his  brothers'  attitudes  as  they 
grew  up.  He  said  their  tiny  mother  could  not 
keep  them  home  and  they  often  ran  off  to 
the  train  yard  to  watch  the  engines  switch. 
One  of  her  methods  to  keep  track  of  the  lit- 
tle tykes  was  to  dress  them  in  girls'  clothes, 
but  even  that  was  not  enough  to  keep 
"Boomer"  home.  Trains  fascinated  him.  He 
could  hardly  wait  to  become  a  railroader. 

He  grew  up  during  the  Great  Depression 
here  in  Harrison.  When  World  War  n  was 
coming  on  and  his  dad  was  out  of  a  job  be- 
cause of  a  strike,  "Boomer"  went  to  work. 
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He  wasn't  old  enough  for  the  rails  so  at  14  he 
took  a  job  in  a  soda  pop  plant.  There,  in  four 
years,  he  worked  up  to  manager.  When  he 
turned  18,  he  quit  in  preparation  for  a  WWH 
draft  call  on  May  18,  1946.  On  May  13.  draft- 
ing was  discontinued. 

The  boy,  now  out  of  work,  had  a  brother 
employed  by  the  SP  in  Carlin.  On  John 
Simpkins'  say  so,  his  kid  brother  was  hired 
and  went  West,  moved  into  the  railroad  dor- 
mitory and  was  dubbed  "Boomer"  by  the 
older  men.  At  last  he  was  a  railroader. 

Simpkins  says  he  was  the  first  18-year-old 
ever  hired  by  the  SP.  His  folks  had  to  sign  a 
waiver  to  allow  it.  When  he  climbed  down 
from  the  diesel  cab  last  August,  it  was  with 
an  exemplary  43  years  and  10  months'  record 
unmarred  by  a  single  reportable  accident  or 
injury. 

It  was  in  1957.  a  few  years  after  "Boomer's" 
return  from  Korea  that  he  and  Rhonda 
Reddert  were  married.  She  had  come  from 
Mancos.  Colo.,  to  teach  high  school. 

Ttey  had  four  children— all  are  college 
educated.  Unhappily,  the  oldest  boy,  Brit, 
was  killed  in  a  training  accident  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  a  few  years  ago.  Twin  daughters, 
Brenda  Sue  and  Glenda  Lou  (nice  Southern 
names,  says  Rhonda),  were  good  basketball 
players  and  both  graduated  Magna  Cum 
Laude  from  Carlin  High  School.  Brenda  is 
married  and  living  in  Texas.  Glenda,  with 
the  Crusade  for  Christ,  is  in  Russia  and  the 
youngest  boy,  Lee  Is  a  senior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  Reno. 

The  article  concludes  that  "Boomer's" 
love  affair  with  trains  is  probably  not  over 
even  though  his  daily  rides  have  ceased. 
There  are  toy  railroads  in  the  basement 
(once  owned  by  his  son),  a  clay  engine  and 
caboose  his  daughters  made  when  they  were 
in  grammer  school,  many  paintings  of  en- 
gines hanging  on  the  walls  and  a  porch  col- 
lection of  antique  train  lanterns,  torches,  oil 
cant  and  bells. 

H*ppy  retirement,  "Boomer"  and  I'm 
proud  to  have  known  all  the  Simpkins  boys. 

My  father  shoveled  coal  (a  hostler)  for  the 
old  M&NA  back  in  the  early  20s,  too. 


SCHODACK  (NY)  TOWN  BOARD  EX- 
PRESSES SUPPORT  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN TROOPS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  I  txing  to  your  at- 
tention a  resolution  passed  by  the  Town  Board 
of  Schodack,  NY,  in  support  of  our  troops  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  resolution  read: 

Whereas,  our  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  currently  stationed  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  go  into  bat- 
tle, and 

Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  Capital 
District  have  relatives  and  loved  ones  serv- 
ing In  the  Middle  E^st. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Town  Board  of  Schodack  hereby  gratefully 
aclmowledges  the  service  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  hopes  and 
prays  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  current 
crisis  and  safe  return  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  comnrtend  the  town 
fathers  of  Schodack,  who  passed  this  resolu- 
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tion  unanimously  after  it  was  introduced  by 
Councilman  Leo  Kellog. 

This  i$  just  one  more  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  overwhelming  support  the  American 
people  Hre  giving  to  our  troops  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  a  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  a  poiitk^al  vk:tory  will  be  just  as  im- 
possible for  him  as  a  military  victory. 


TRrBUTE  TO  ALLISON  S.  McCOY 
AND  THE  ALLISON  S.  McCOY 
SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouU  liiie  to  Ixing  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  event  that  will  take  place  on  Fri- 
day, February  8,  1991.  The  Allison  S.  McCoy 
Scholar$hip  Fund  will  hokj  its  secorxl  annual 
celebration  of  Afrk^rvAmerican  history. 

The  Allison  S.  McCoy  Scholarship  Fund  was 
estatjlislted  2  years  ago  to  support  Passaic, 
NJ,  high  school  gradutes  in  neied  of  financial 
akj.  It  WBS  estat)lished  in  the  horwr  of  Mr.  Alli- 
son S.  McCoy  by  a  group  of  six  Passaic  pdbtic 
school  teachers. 

Allison  S.  McCoy  twgan  his  career  in  the 
fiekj  of  education  as  a  special  education 
teacher.  He  became  the  princiapl  of  school 
No.  7  and  went  on  to  t>ecome  the  school  dis- 
trict's director  of  special  education.  Mr.  McCoy 
has  the  distiriction  of  serving  as  the  first  Afri- 
carv-Amercan  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Passak;. 

In  days  such  as  these,  wfien  our  young 
people  need  to  see  viable,  realistk:  role  nrxxl- 
els,  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  educators 
like  Allison  S.  McCoy.  We  must  also  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  the  six  educators  who  saw  the  need  to 
give  birth  to  the  scholarship  fund.  These  six 
individuals  are  Blanche  E.  Harris,  Linda  Reid, 
Dorothy  Lassiter,  Helen  Baltinnore,  Genevieve 
Hardy,  and  Anita  Croix. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  as  I  congraturalte  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Allison  S.  McCoy  Scholarship 
Committee  for  their  participation  in  providing  a 
means  to  brighter  futures  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Al- 
lison S.  McCoy,  wfK)  is  now  retired,  and  his 
wife,  Mts.  Vemell  White  McCoy,  an  educator 
in  the  dty  of  Newark,  for  their  many  years  of 
contritxiions  toward  the  well-being  of  our  soci- 
ety. 


tTRIBUTE  TO  A  FALLEN 
FIREFIGHTER 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A1TVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 
Mr.  QALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 

Of  the  Congressional  Fire  Servwes  Caucus,  I 

rise  today  with  great  sadness  to  pay  tritxjte  to 

a  hero. 
James  E.  Howe,  a  22-year  firefighter  with 

the  Los  Angeles  County  Fire  Department,  re- 
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cenUy  became  the  first  LA.  County  firefighter 
in  12  years  to  die  in  tfie  line  of  duty.  Trag- 
ically, the  fire  he  was  fighting  was  caused  by 
an  arsonist. 

Fireman  Howe,  wtx)  lived  in  Newfiall,  CA, 
was  working  to  put  out  a  fire  at  a  Huntington 
Park  minimall  when  a  facade  collapsed  on  him 
and  five  other  firefighers,  pinning  them  for  as 
k>ng  as  a  one-half  hour.  While  the  ottier  fire- 
fighters survived,  Mr.  Howe  never  regained 
consciousness  and  died  a  week  later. 

It  was  a  mark  of  how  devoted  Mr.  Howe 
was  to  his  profession  tfiat  he  was  still  serving 
in  an  area  plagued  by  many  fires  wften  his  se- 
niority entitied  him  to  a  quieter,  less-risky  as- 
signment But  he  loved  his  job  and  was  looked 
up  to  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  James  Howe 
was  a  constituent  of  mine.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  offering  our  sympathies 
to  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  their  daughters  Leslie 
and  Debra.  His  courage  and  dedication  will  tie 
missed. 


RESTAURANT  INDUSTRY  LEADERS 
SUPPORT  OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 
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HON.  DAVE  McCURDY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  recognize  most  Americans 
support  our  troops  arx)  our  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  every  protester  trying  to  link  our  bat- 
tle against  tensor  and  aggression  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  with  tfie  failed  policy  in  Vietnam, 
tfiere  are  many  others  who  understand  tfiat  it 
is  America's  duty,  as  tfie  leader  of  tfie  free 
worid,  to  stand  up  to  lawlessness.  As  the 
greatest  power  on  Earth,  It  falls  upon  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  defend  the  rule  of  intematKinal 
law. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  assaulted  the  dignity 
and  humanity  of  mankind.  We  cannot  allow 
him  to  continue  his  occupation  of  Kuwait.  We 
cannot  excuse  his  unprovoked  attacks  on  the 
Israeli  people.  To  do  so  would  cede  all  hope 
of  achieving  security  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
regkHi.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  spirit  of  tfie  Amer- 
ican people  tfiat  we  did  not  turn  inward  and  ig- 
nore Saddam's  atrocities. 

The  men  and  women  serving  in  tfie  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  in  tfie  Gulf  are  there  to  ac- 
complish a  just  end  to  Saddam's  unprovoked 
aggression.  Those  who  have  paid  the  ultimate 
price  and  lakJ  down  tfieir  lives  have  done  so 
for  a  noUe  purpose.  This  body  should  recog- 
nize that  tfieir  deaths  are  not  in  vain. 

Under  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678 
and  artkde  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  we  have 
the  legal  authority  to  stand  against  aggresskm. 
Under  tfie  txjrden  of  world  leadership,  we 
have  tfiat  duty.  Our  sokJiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  airmen  cfiampkxi  respect  for  human  rigfits 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  Our  cause  is  just. 
We  are  right  We  will  prevail. 

I  understand  tfiat  tfiose  protesting  our  \n- 
volvement  in  tfie  gulf  mean  well.  Tfiey  recog- 
nize tfiat  peace  is  a  valued  possession  tfiat 
we  shoukJ  pursue  and  treasure.  It  is  not  fiow- 
ever,  our  supreme  aim,  before  which  all  else 
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nrxist  give  way.  Sometimes  we  must  sacrifice 
peace  to  presen/e  the  values  that  define  us  as 
a  people.  Those  misgukled  protesters  would 
undemiine  our  brave  troops  in  tfie  Persian 
Gulf.  But  tfie  protesters'  numbers  are  not  as 
large  as  one  would  surmise  from  watching  tel- 
eviskm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  i  woukJ  like  to  in- 
troduce into  tfie  Record  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent signed  by  representatives  of  the  single 
largest  retail  emptoyer  in  the  United  States— 
tfie  restaurant  industry.  This  letter  dem- 
onstrates their  deep  support  for  tfie  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  our  troops  in  tfie  Persian 
Gulf. 

It  is  Americans  such  as  these  who  urxJer- 
stand  that  despite  the  tirutality  of  war,  the  al- 
ternatives in  tNs  situation  are  worse  in  the 
end. 

Letter  to  tfie  President  follows: 
February  5. 1991. 
President  George  w.  Bush, 
The  White  House, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We.  the  undersized, 
stand  united  in  support  of  our  American  men 
and  women  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  upholding  the  United  States'  commitment 
to  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 678. 

We  believe  it  is  vitally  important  for  all 
Americans  to  unite  behind  your  pursuit  of 
justice.  Saddam  Hussein's  campaign  of  ter- 
ror, violations  of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War 
Accords,  and  intentional  attacks  on  civilian 
populations  have  been  condemned  by  the 
world  community.  We  want  the  Iraqi  regime 
to  understand  that  countless  Americans  are 
united  behind  our  men  and  women  and  your 
leadership  in  stopping  this  aggression  and  es- 
tablishing stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  honor  of  all  those  who  have  given  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  in  upholding 
their  Nation's  commitment,  we  urge  you  to 
remain  steadfast  and  resolute. 
Sincerely, 
(Affiliation  listed  for  identification  pur- 
poses only): 

Charles  Bernstein,  Editor,  Nation's  Res- 
taurant Business:  Norman  Brinker, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chili's,  Inc.;  M. 
Michael  Casey,  President  &  CEXD.  El 
Tori  to  Restaurants,  Inc.:  Clinton  A. 
Clark,  President  &.  CEO,  Jerrico:  Ralph 
Erben.  President  &  CEO.  Luby's  Cafe- 
terias, Inc.;  Walter  J.  Ganzi,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent, Palm  Management  Corp. 
Fred  P.  Gonzales,  President,  JB's  Res- 
taurants, Inc.:  Jackson  W.  Goodall,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  President  &  CEO. 
Foodmaker.  Inc.:  Carl  H&ys.  President. 
Al  Copeland  Enterprises,  Inc.;  Richard 
K.  Heraer,  Chairman  &  President.  Ihop 
Corp.;  Frederick  R.  Hipp,  President. 
Gilbert/Robinson,  Inc.;  J.  Michael  Jen- 
kins. President  &  CEO,  Metromedia 
Steakhouses,  Inc. 
Louis  I.  Kane,  Co-Chairman  &  CEO.  Au 
Bon  Pain;  Donald  Karcher,  President, 
Carl  Karcher  Enterprises,  Inc.;  John  B. 
Lahourcade,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Luby's  Cafeterias,  Inc.;  Steven  R. 
Leipener,  President  &  CEO,  Service 
America  Corp.;  Raymond  W. 
Lindstrom,  President.  Restaurants  Un- 
limited. Inc.;  Carl  D.  Long.  President. 
The  Krystal  Co. 
James  C.  Malmberg.  President  &  CEO. 
Piccadilly  Cafeterias,  Inc.;  James  H. 
Maynard.  Chairman  &  CEO.  Golden 
Corral  Corp.:  Craig  Miller.  President. 
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Uno  Restaurant  Corp.;  Dennis  B. 
Mullen.  Chairman,  President  tt  CEO. 
Famous  Restaurants;  Robert  J. 
Nugent,  Jr.;  President.  Jack  in  the 
Box;  Michael  P.  O'Donnell,  President  & 
CEO.  The  Ground  Round,  Inc. 

James  L.  Peterson,  President. 
Whataburger.  Inc.;  William  E.  Prather, 
Jr..  President  &  CEO.  Hardee's  Food 
Systems.  Inc.;  Mitchell  E.  Rhodes, 
Chairman.  President  &  CEO.  Le  Peep 
Restaurants:  Richard  Rivera.  President 
&  CEO.  TGI  Friday's:  Leonard  H.  Rob- 
erts, Chairman  &  CEX3.  Shoney's  Inc.; 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg.  President  &  CEO, 
Dunkin  Donuts  of  America. 

John  J.  Russell.  Jr..  President,  Colony 
Hotels  &  Resorts;  Donald  J.  Slater, 
President.  S  &  A  Restaurant  Corp.;  Hal 
W.  Smith.  President.  Chi-Chl's.  Inc.; 
Frank  H.  Steed,  President  &  CEO, 
Country  Kitchesn  International;  Mi- 
chael A.  Valerio.  Chairman.  Papa 
Ginos  of  America,  Inc.;  Jane  Y.  Wal- 
lace. Vice  President  &  Publisher.  Res- 
taurants &  Institutions;  Charles  D. 
Way.  President  &  CEO,  Ryan's  Family 
Steak  Houses.  Inc.;  Richard  B.  Berman. 
President.  Berman  &  Company,  Inc. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES— THE  CRIT- 
ICAL NEED  FOR  COOPERATION 


HON.  MICHAR  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
search and  development  [R&D]  results  in  eco- 
nomk:  growth  and  enhances  tfie  quality  of  our 
lives.  Investment  In  R&D  is  critcal  for  tfie  fu- 
ture of  our  Natkm. 

I  think  t>y  anyone's  assessment  1990  was 
an  unusually  toiugh  year  on  Capitol  Hil  and 
the  Natnn  in  general.  The  prokxiged  txjdget 
process,  the  deficit,  the  savings  and  k>an  cri- 
sis, the  Persian  Guff  and  tfie  recession  ail 
played  a  part  and  tfie  effects  of  tfxise  prob- 
lems will  not  disappear  any  time  soon. 

In  this  time  of  scarce  resources,  tfie  good 
news  is  that  research  and  devekipment  out- 
scored  all  the  other  categories  of  Federal 
spending  in  the  budget  with  about  a  12-per- 
cent increase.  Large  programs  like  tfie 
supercollkler  and  tfie  space  statxxi  took  hits 
and  are  growing  more  stowty  than  some  of  us 
might  hope.  But  others  like  tfie  human  ge- 
nome dk]  pretty  well. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Sennce,  Federal  research 
and  devekipment  spending  wiH  increase  by 
only  3  percent  in  this  fiscal  year,  wfich  is  one- 
half  the  sdentifk:  inffatkm  rate.  Ttiere  has 
been  a  lot  of  rhetoric  from  both  tfte  White 
House  and  Capitol  HW  about  the  United  States 
losing  its  competitive  edge,  yet  it  appears  we 
are  still  losing  ground. 

The  really  bad  news  is  that  tfie  Budget  Rec- 
onciliatk>n  Act  of  1990  provkles  for  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  3.7  percent  for  nondefense  da- 
cretionary  spending.  Tfiat  will  very  likely  place 
severe  limits  on  future  increases  for  civilian 
R&D  funding.  But  we  must  find  ways  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  R&D  in  this  country. 

As  tfie  cold  war  releases  its  grip  on  inter- 
national politk^s,  a  new  competitkm  over  trade 
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and  technology  wiN  take  its  place.  That  means 
that  before  we  launch  into  any  new  chal- 
lenges, we  must  first  regain  America's  com- 
petitive edge.  But  how,  wtien  dollars  are  so 
scarce? 

In  the  eighties  we  went  from  the  world's 
largest  creditor  nation,  to  it's  largest  debtor. 
We  now  owe  more  than  Poland,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico  combined.  This  deficit  has  been  erod- 
ing our  competitive  edge  and  causing  that 
starviard  of  living  for  American  working  fami- 
lies to  decline.  Some  areas  of  \he  country 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit.  The  South  and 
ttie  Norttieast  have  been  hit  hard  tiecause  of 
the  emphasis  on  manufacturing  in  those 
areas. 

Thafs  why  the  nineties  will  be  key  to  chart- 
ing a  new  direction  for  America.  Even  with  the 
irKreasir^gly  gkx>my  economic  outlook,  we 
need  to  slash  our  txidget  deficit,  twister  our 
capital  investment  markets  and  txx}st  our 
higtvtechnotogy  industries.  Failure  to  do  those 
things  in  the  nineties  will  mean  losing  our 
edge.  It  will  mean  starxjing  by  while  Europe, 
Japan.  Korea,  and  otfiers  push  us  askfe  arxj 
take  up  the  mantle  ttiat  has  tieen  ours  since 
the  erxj  of  World  War  II.  Our  country's  future 
rests  on  our  ability  to  strengthen  our  tech- 
nology infrastructure  and  to  commercialize 
technotogy  advarwements. 

For  some  time  our  high-technology  leader- 
ship has  been  under  siege.  Industry  after  In- 
dustry, foreign  competitors  have  made  deep 
inroads  into  markets  pk>neered  and  once 
dominated  by  American  companies.  We  have 
watched  the  pillars  of  our  ecorx}my  fall.  Steel, 
autos,  and  energy  have  been  decimated.  We 
tiave  almost  no  consumer  electronk^  industry 
to  speak  of  anyrTX>re  and  our  machine  tool  In- 
dustry, semeorxluctors  and  even 
supercomputers  have  tieen  seriously  threat- 
erwd. 

Many  countries  exhitxt  their  strength  In 
space  as  an  irxlk^ator  for  future  International 
economk:  competitiveness.  For  example,  the 
French  Arianespace  now  controls  a  majority  of 
the  world's  comnDercial  satellite  laurx:hlng 
txjsiness.  The  United  States  invests  one-fifth 
as  much  in  communicatk>ns  research  as  our 
foreign  competitors,  one-seventeenth  as  much 
in  remote  sensing,  and  one-third  as  much  In 
materials  processing.  A  consortium  of  Japa- 
nese business  has  established  the  Japan 
Space  Utiiizatkxi  Promotoin  Center.  And  tfiat 
government  plans  to  spend  $5  tiilllon  by  the 
year  2000  to  commercialize  space. 

In  the  aea  of  superconductivity,  the  Japa- 
nese MITI  has  two  research  consortia  which 
involve  extensive  irxkistrial  participation.  One 
corxlucts  both  t>asic  R&D  arxj  work  on  mate- 
rials processing  whKh  will  be  a  key  to  future 
comfTierciaiizatk>n  of  the  techrK>k)gy.  The  other 
carries  out  R&D  on  materials  arxJ  on  design  of 
equipment  for  power  generatk>n. 

Even  though  comrnercializatk}n  of 
superconductivity  is  years  down  the  road, 
those  who  are  working  on  materials  protiiems 
rK>w  wiN  have  a  big  jump  on  ttie  competition 
wfien  advances  in  basic  R&D  permit  market- 
able applKatnn.  So  nKich  of  our  R&D  is  either 
defense  related  or  corxJucted  In  Government 
labs.  We  need  to  forge  the  kind  of  link  be- 
tween industry  and  government  ttiat  Japan 
has.  and  to  make  academia  an  integral  part  of 
the  process. 
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The  quality  of  U.S.  scierx^e  is  not  in  ques- 
tion. U.S.  citizens  won  more  than  half  the 
Nobel  prizes  In  the  past  decade.  What  is  at 
question  Is  our  ability  to  compete.  With  fewer 
dollars,  our  at)ility  to  compete  is  going  to  come 
down  to  our  at>ility  to  wori<  as  a  team,  the  at>il- 
ity  of  our  Government,  industry  and  academic 
Institutions  to  cooperate  rather  than  operate  as 
entitles  always  at  arms  length. 

The  governments  of  other  nations  provide 
substantial  incentives  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. Twenty-five  percent  of  the  tax  bene- 
fits In  the  Japanese  Tax  Code  are  allocated  to 
R&D  incentives.  France,  Germany,  Canada, 
and  many  otfiers  also  provide  substantial  tax 
benefits  to  support  R&D.  If  we  provide  less, 
our  companies  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

For  Instance,  the  Federal  Govemment  coukJ 
play  a  huge  role  in  stimulation  of  high-tech- 
nology manufacturing  performance  by  enact- 
ing a  permanent  research  and  development 
tax  credit.  As  a  memt^er  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  this  is  an  issue  I  have 
devoted  a  lot  of  effort  to.  This  credit  has  been 
temporarily  extended  several  times  in  recent 
years  and  will  expire  again  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  This  start  and  stop  approach  of  Con- 
grass  wreaks  havoc  on  a  company's  long  term 
planning  for  research  ar>d  development.  We 
are  undermining  our  own  goal  of  erxxHiraging 
long  term  Investment.  I  have  tieen  proud  to 
lead  the  fight  for  the  permanent  extension  of 
the  credit,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  my  tiest  to 
ensure  that  my  colleagues  realize  its  impor- 
tarce. 

Now  wittwut  continuing  to  preach  to  the 
choir  too  much,  let  me  mention  a  few  of  the 
successes  we  had  In  this  area  during  this  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  what  I  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  are  planning  for  this  year. 

The  Math,  Science  arxJ  Engineering  Edu- 
cation Act  became  put>lic  law.  Among  other 
things,  It  estat>lishes  a  program  of  10  regional 
consortia  to  provkie  technical  assistance  to 
schools  In  math,  science  and  engineering. 

This  year  the  Congress  repealed  existing 
law  applicable  to  Independent  research  and 
development  In  Department  of  Defense  corv 
tracting.  It  ordered  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  revise  its  regulations  to  allow  R&D  pay- 
ments to  contractors  wtio  can  demostrate  that 
their  research  Is  "of  potential  Interest." 

Previously  the  regulations  required  ttiat  corv 
tractors  demonstrate  a  "direct  tienefit  to  de- 
fense technolgy."  The  new  law  also  states  that 
items  of  potential  interest  wouki  do  such 
things  as  strengthen  the  U.S.  Industrial  and 
technologk^al  base,  enchance  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness, lead  to  improvement  in  the  environ- 
ment and  altow  for  technologies  to  t}enefit  not 
only  ttie  pentagon  tuA  the  commercial  sector 
as  well. 

tn  the  area  of  agrk:uttural  R&D,  funds  will  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship for  agricultural  research  at  Federal  lab- 
oratories and  universities.  Ten  percent  of 
ttHjse  funds  are  mariced  for  improvement  of 
the  research  infrastructure  of  less  competitive 
colleges  and  universities. 

All  three  of  these  cases,  indk:ate  a  dawning 
recognition  of  the  need  for  cooperation  among 
ttiose  responsible  for  R&D.  The  Southern 
Technology  Council's  strategy  for  the  nineties 
stresses  the  fact  ttiat  cooperation  and  partner- 
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stiip  arf  crucial.  This  strategy  will  work.  It  al- 
ready htis  wori(ed. 

In  the  area  of  biotechnok)gy,  success  will 
not  avtomatKally  folknv  from  advancing 
scienca  It  will  depend  on  the  cooperatkin  be- 
tween the  Federal  Govemment,  ttie  univer- 
sities and  private  enterprise.  It  has  taken  time 
for  ttiese  scientists,  teachers,  and  innovators 
to  reach  Washington.  But  they  are  succeeding 
because  they  are  working  together. 

Another  case  in  point  is  not  a  segment  of 
scienca,  but  an  industry-govemment  consor- 
tium. SEMATECH  members  are  working  to- 
gether to  change  the  culture  of  the  semi- 
conductor industry.  Among  ottier  things  it  fa- 
cilitates sharing  of  technical  advances  among 
its  members  and  emphasizes  long-term  strate- 
gies and  partnerships  whk:h  will  make  the 
United  States  more  competitive  internationally 
and  will  help  preserve  our  industrial  base. 

These  examples  show  ttiat  ttie  teaming  ap- 
proach works  and  wtiy  groups  like  ttie  Souttv 
em  Technology  Council  are  so  important.  Ttiat 
is  also  why  ttie  congressional  Sun  Belt  caucus 
R&D  task  force  is  tieing  formed. 

Members  of  Congress  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  expanding  ttie  role  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funding  at  Sun  Belt 
colleges  and  universities.  There  is  a  strong 
sense  ttiat  the  Sun  Belt  is  frequently  over- 
looked when  Federal  funding  for  grants  is  par- 
celed out.  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the 
studies  whk^  support  this  as  more  than  a  per- 
ceptioa  The  Members  also  want  to  find  ways 
to  increeise  America's  competitiveness,  and 
improvrg  ttie  atiility  of  Sun  Belt  companies  to 
compete. 

Ttie  task  force  will  be  t)jpartisan,  and  will  be 
cochained  by  myself  and  Congressman  Don 
SuNOOUiST  of  Tennessee.  Initially,  we  will 
have  tietween  15  and  20  Memtiers  of  Con- 
gress on  ttie  task  force.  Our  specific  plan  of 
attack  Is  still  being  formulated.  Because  of  the 
budget  debate  last  fall,  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
election  year  and  tiecause  of  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
most  of  ttie  Members  have  been  stretched 
pretty  ttiin  and  we  are  not  as  far  along  as  we 
had  planned  at  this  point. 

Also,  like  many  of  you  we  have  limited  re- 
sources. But  we  are  excited  atx>ut  this  task 
force,  and  will  need  your  help  and  advice  if  we 
are  to  contritxjte  to  helping  R&D  flourish  in  the 
Sun  B4lt. 

An  axample  of  one  of  the  items  we  plan  to 
wort<  on  is  something  pointed  out  in  the  STC's 
strategy  for  the  nineties — expansion  of  the 
EPSCoR  program.  Other  areas  where  the  task 
force  may  tiave  a  positive  impact  are,  of 
course,  tax  law — since  a  few  of  us  are  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — and  in  the  area 
of  tectmology  transfer. 

The  task  force  will  examine  ways  to  irv 
crease  access  to  equity  capital  for  small  busi- 
nesses whk:h  need  financing  for  product  de- 
velopment. We  also  intend  to  study  ways  to 
entianoe  coordination  among  the  Federal 
agencies  conducting  or  contracting  for  re- 
search. In  a  time  of  limited  furxjs,  eliminating 
duplk:abon  of  effort  is  one  of  ttie  t)enefits  ttiat 
woukj  flow  from  increased  coordination. 

A  previous  Sun  Belt  task  force  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  area  of  welfare  reform.  We 
were  atile  to  put  forth  a  legislative  program 
ttiat  helped  ttie  South.  I  am  confident  that  the 
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Sun  Belt  caucus  will  also  achieve  successes 
in  R&D. 

I  have  studied  the  STC's  strategy  and  noted 
ttiat  you  suggest  several  specific  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  contribute. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  you  today  on 
wtiat  progress  has  t)een  made  in  those  areas 
and  wtiat  remains  to  be  done. 

As  we  all  realize,  increased  support  for 
R&D,  high-technology  industry  and  education 
is  critical.  Because  we  may  not  be  abie  to  get 
the  kind  of  funds  we  think  these  areas  de- 
sen/e,  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
Government,  industry  and  universities  is  criti- 
cal. If  we  can  develop  good  working  relation- 
sNps,  they  will  steer  us  on  a  course  in  the 
right  direction  in  this  decade  and  into  the  next 
century.  As  cochair  of  the  R&D  task  force  I 
look  forward  to  wofVing  with  you  in  forging 
those  relationships. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  NOT 
GOING  TO  LET  SOME  OF  THE 
PRESS  TURN  Tins  WAR  INTO  A 
MEDIA  CIRCUS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not 
good  days  for  Bryant  Gumt>el,  "Today  Show" 
arx:horman  arxj  designated  whiner. 

After  all,  America  is  winning  a  war,  Ronakj 
Reagan's  wisdom,  which  Gumbel  put>lk;ly  de- 
tested, is  being  vindicated,  and  President 
Bush,  anottier  Gumbel  punching  t)ag,  is  on  a 
roll. 

And  now,  to  top  it  off,  Gumbel  is  finding  out 
ttiat  Amerk»ns  like  sokiiers  better  than  they 
like  anchormen. 

The  other  day  Gumbel  sakj  it  was  "distress- 
ing"— that's  right,  distressing — ^tfiat  Americans 
are  quite  happy  with  tfie  wartime  censorship 
tftat's  saving  the  lives  of  our  brave  American 
soldiers. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Bryant  Gumbel 
and  his  ilk,  the  safety  of  our  troops  and  ttie 
security  of  our  operations  are  quite  secondary. 

The  comfort  and  egos  of  reporters  seem  to 
be  more  important  to  him. 

Evidently,  he  cani  bear  the  idea  of  an 
American  vk:tory,  he  wants  another  American 
humiliation,  anottier  Vietnam. 

Well,  there's  rxM  going  to  be  another  Viet- 
nam. 

Because  this  time  ttie  American  people  are 
not  going  to  let  some  of  the  press  tum  this 
war  into  a  media  circus  with  Bryant  Gumbel  as 
ringmaster.  '• 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  19 


HON.  GERALD  BJl.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that 
ttiere  is  a  certain  amount  of  chafing  here  in 
the  House,  pertiaps  a  certain  anxiety  in  some 
quarters,  about  ttie  course  of  our  military  ac- 
tions in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Things  are  going  too  well.  The  techrxikigy 
we  have  invested  in  is  doing  its  job.  The  allied 
forces  are  stowly  but  steadily  stripping  Sad- 
dam Hussein  of  his  military  prowess. 

So,  whafs  the  protilem,  you  say?  irs  obvi- 
ous. There's  not  enough  to  critkaze.  There's 
not  enough  bad  news.  We  dont  have  anything 
negative  to  "leak"  to  our  friends  in  the  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolutk>n  was  introduced  on 
January  3d,  House  Resolutkxi  19,  that  calls 
for  the  submisskin  t>y  ttie  Presklent  of  a  broad 
range  of  sensitive  informatkyi  atxxjt  Operatk>n 
Desert  Shiekj.  Specifcally,  every  plan,  report, 
memo  or  briefing  paper,  wtietfier  classified  or 
umlassified. 

Even  though  the  det>ate  tias  been  hekJ — 
even  though  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  voiced  ttieir  support  for  our 
troops  in  the  fiekJ— co-sponsors  are  still  being 
added  to  this  resolution. 

I  have  to  ask — wtiy? 

My  suspicion  is  ttiat  we  have  too  many 
Memtters  who  not  only  want  to  play  Secretary 
of  State,  txjt  Commander  in  Chief  as  well.  As 
if  that  wasnl  bad  enough,  think  of  the  corv 
sequences  for  our  troops  if  this  body  ever  did 
get  hokj  of  such  detailed  military  information. 
With  the  record  of  "leaks"  around  here,  you 
can  bet  ttiat  Saddam  Hussein  woukj  have  that 
information  in  weeks,  If  not  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  Intercede  with 
those  Members  on  your  skJe  of  the  aisle  wtio 
are  pushing  this  territiie  klea — if  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  President's  constitutkinal  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief — ttien  for  the  sake  of  our 
troops'  safety. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIAN  STOKES 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tritxjte  to  Marian 
Stokes,  an  outstanding  county  recorder  and 
politKal  leader  in  Ohki's  Fifth  Congresswnal 
DistTKt,  on  ttie  occaskxi  of  her  retirement 

Through  more  tfian  23  years  of  acclaimed 
servk:e  in  the  Sandusky  County  courthouse, 
Marian  Stokes  has  shown  a  unk)ue  dedicatk>n 
to  performing  her  duties  and  fulfilling  her  civk: 
obligatk>ns  with  the  utmost  effniency  and  conv 
petence.  I  have  known  Marian  Stokes  for 
many  years,  and  know  ttiat  tier  commitment  to 
put}lk;  servk»  wiH  stand  as  a  hallmaric  for  ottv 
ers  to  emulate. 

Marian  Stokes'  leadership  tias  t>een  evkJent 
in  a  number  of  challenging  and  important  posi- 
tk>ns.  Her  legendary  commitment  to  public 
servk:e  and  polrtKal  activism  goes  back  to  her 
chiMhood. 

In  addition  to  being  county  recorder,  Marian 
Stokes'  list  of  accomplishments  is  king  and 
impressive:  Director  of  ttie  county  board  of 
elections;  county  Republican  chairwoman  and 
preskient  of  ttie  Sandusky  County  Reput>lican 
Women's  Organizatk>n,  both  for  more  tfian  two 
decades;  a  Republcan  State  committee- 
woman;  secretary  of  ttie  Ohk>  Reput)lKan 
Party;  two-time  delegate  to  ttie  Republnan 
National  Conventkm;  president  of  ttie  Ohio 
Elected  Officials  AssociatkKi;  and  ttie  list  goes 
on. 
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In  all  of  these  efforts,  Marian  Stokes'  supert) 
record  of  achievement  has  gained  her  the  re- 
spect of  aN  wtx)  know  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Marian  Stokes  for 
her  years  of  sen/ice,  and  I  wish  her  much 
health,  happiness,  and  fulfillment  in  ttie  years 
to  come. 


HONORING  JOHN  W.  WINTERS 


HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize ttie  outstanding  contributk>r«6  and  ac- 
complishments of  John  W.  Winters— a  promi- 
nent statesman,  real  estate  developer,  and 
businessman  in  my  district. 

John  W.  Winters  has  t>een  an  active  partni- 
pant  in  ttie  Raleigh,  NC,  community  for  many 
years.  Since  1957,  he  has  constmcted  afford- 
able housing  for  Raleigh's  black  community. 
He  continues  in  ttiese  efforts  to  this  day  artd 
is  now  devekiping  ttie  Martn  Deporess  inde- 
pendent living  facilities,  txjilt  especially  for  ttie 
physically  and  mentally  disadvantaged.  The 
SutxxxTimittee  on  Housing  had  ttie  ctiance 
during  a  fiekJ  tiearing  last  sesskm  to  tiear  from 
Mr.  Winters  and  he  made  a  strong  case  for  in- 
creasing our  commitment  to  affordable  hous- 
ing in  this  country. 

John  Winters  has  also  had  an  outstanding 
career  in  public  service.  As  a  leader  in  ttie  civH 
rights  movement  in  our  State,  John  Winters 
has  worked  diligently  to  ensure  equality  for  all 
citizens  in  our  communities.  In  1961.  Jotm 
Winters  tiecame  ttie  first  tilack  elected  to  ttie 
Raleigh  City  Council  and  went  on  in  1967,  to 
become  the  first  black  elected  to  ttie  North 
Carolina  Senate  since  Reconstructkxi.  He  has 
served  on  ttie  State's  utility  commission,  tielp- 
ing  maintain  utility  rates  at  affordable  levels. 

John  Winters  is  a  man  with  an  extraordinary 
commitment  to  the  State  and  community.  As 
he  and  his  wife,  Marie,  celetxate  their  50lh 
wedding  anniversary  ttiis  week,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tritxite  to  an  outstanding  ttust>and,  fa- 
ttier and  leader  in  my  district.  I  am  enctosing 
for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  profile  of  Mr.  Win- 
ters whk^  was  featured  in  ttie  Triangle  Busi- 
ness weekly  newspaper  last  week. 

A  Builder  of  Opportunities 
(By  Ginger  A.  Moore) 

A  stxiking.  pensive  man  appears  In  the 
doorway,  shaking  his  head  and  meeting  his 
guests  eye-to-eye.  "John  Winters  is  late  too 
many  times."  he  laments,  offering  his  hand. 
"I  apologize." 

No  excuses  about  the  lousy  weather,  about 
a  trek  in  the  traffic  ftt>m  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  or  about  all  the  other  appoint- 
ments be  had  to  meet  before  ending  Ills  week 
facing  this  interview.  John  Wesley  Winters 
Isn't  big  on  excuses— for  himself  or  others. 

Winters  easily  could  have  relied  on  excuses 
to  slide  by  in  a  world  where  he  ha.A  to  find 
work  on  the  streets  of  New  York  City  Ijefore 
he  was  10  years  old  and  later  when  prejudice 
made  it  difficult  for  a  young.  Industrious 
black  man  to  have  a  fair  shake  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  But  instead  he  took  what  he 
learned  and  turned  it  into  a  business  of  his 
own.  a  political  career  and  a  lifetime  devoted 
to  helping  others  find  opportunity. 
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In  1957,  after  builcUngr  his  own  home.  Win- 
ters answered  the  requests  of  people  In  Ra- 
leigh's black  communities  and  be^an  build- 
ing single-family  homes.  It  was  a  risky  step 
in  a  society  that  still  placed  certain  limits 
on  blacks,  but  Winters  said  be  was  motivated 
to  create  a  better  community.  He  went  to 
bat  for  many  who  found  obtaining  a  mort- 
gage almost  impossible,  giving  new  meaning 
to  "creative  financing." 

"So  many  people  needed  that  opportunity 
to  just  get  started,  to  find  some  affordable 
property  and  build  a  home,"  said  Winters,  a 
Raleigh  native.  "And  once  I  got  started.  I 
had  a  captive  audience." 

Winters  finds  it  unfortunate  that  South- 
east Raleigh  no  longer  is  the  drawing  card  it 
was  when  he  began  John  W.  Winters  &  Com- 
pany. 

"We  experienced  and  are  still  experiencing 
a  lot  of  out-migration  and  we're  not  attract- 
ing people  to  the  area,"  Winters  said,  whose 
company  is  built  on  land  owned  by  his  fam- 
ily for  almost  20O  years.  "When  it's  perceived 
that  [people]  have  less  than  the  finest  aes- 
thetics to  choose  trom,  they  go  other  places. 
But  I  still  want  to  see  Southeast  Raleigh 
make  a  comeback." 

As  a  boy.  Winters  lived  near  the  comer  of 
Martin  and  East  streets  in  Downtown  Ra- 
leigh, where  his  office  is  now  located.  Along 
with  a  collection  in  his  office  of  family  pic- 
tures and  mementos  of  his  political  career  is 
a  19th-century  birds-eye  view  engraving  of 
the  Capitol,  with  the  Winters  homesite  as  a 
landmark. 

Winters  left  the  homesite  when  he  was  9 
years  old  to  live  in  New  York  with  an  older 
Bister  after  his  mother's  death.  He  didn't  re- 
turn to  the  area  for  nearly  10  years.  Winters 
believes  part  of  the  reason  be  had  the  for- 
titude and  motivation  to  build  a  business 
and  keep  the  family  property  came  from  his 
experience  growing  up  in  a  big  city  and  the 
love  and  guidance  from  his  two  older  sisters. 

"They  added  credence  to  our  growth  and 
safegruard,"  he  said,  referring  to  himself  and 
two  younger  sisters,  "and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  sisters  for  having  the  wisdom  they  did 
In  raising  us.  I  had  to  become  industrious  as 
a  child  in  order  to  have  spending  money  and 
the  experience  of  growing  up  in  New  York,  in 
the  city,  taught  me  a  lot  about  self  suffi- 
ciency." 

Like  many  young  boys  in  New  York,  Win- 
ters sold  newspapers  on  the  subway,  shined 
shoes  and  even  worked  as  an  errand  boy  at 
the  Apollo  Theater  while  he  went  to  school. 
He  still  found  time  to  become  captain  of  the 
Boy's  High  School  Boxing  Team.  As  a  147- 
pound  welterweight,  he  traveled  on  weekends 
with  a  professional  boxing  club,  fighting 
under  an  assumed  Spanish  name  to  protect 
his  amateur  status,  a  common  practice 
among  young  fighters  on  the  circuit. 

"Those  were  good  times."  Winters  recalled 
with  a  smile.  "You  could  earn  S25  a  weekend 
and  that  could  take  you  pretty  far  in  those 
days." 

Winters'  athletic  talent  also  won  him  a 
football  scholarship  to  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity and  later  to  Virginia  State  University 
where  he  studied  English  literature,  hoping 
to  become  a  writer  and  travel. 

"I  used  to  go  down  to  Battery  Park  and 
watch  the  ships  going  out  to  sea,  "  said  Win- 
ters, who  is  presently  writing  a  book  about 
bis  life  and  experiences.  "You  know  that 
■ong  'Faraway  Places'?  Well,  I'd  hear  that 
■ong  and  watch  those  ships  leave  and  I'd 
dream  about  going  to  all  those  places  and 
writing  about  them." 

Although  he  hasn't  fulfilled  that  dream. 
Winters  has  traveled  extensively  throughout 
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the  Caribbean,  Europe,  South  America  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  on  these  excursions 
that  Winters  learned  new  languages  and  saw 
the  parallel  between  beauty  and  poverty. 

"In  parts  of  the  Caribbean,  I  was  amazed  at 
the  beauty  and  appalled  at  the  abject  pov- 
erty," he  said.  "And  that's  part  of  what 
made  me  want  to  change  things  here." 

Winters  left  Virginia  State,  returned  to 
Raleigh  and  married  Marie  Montague,  whom 
he  had  met  on  an  earlier  visit.  "I  thought, 
my  gracious,  she's  worth  coming  back  to," 
Winters  said.  "On  Feb.  3,  we'll  celebrate  50 
years  together."  They  have  eight  children, 
several  of  whom  are  helping  Winters  in  the 
family  business.  His  daughter,  Seanne  Win- 
ters, is  a  property  manager,  and  another 
daughter.  Donna  Winters  Laroche,  is  taking 
over  the  reins.  "She's  been  great  about  put- 
ting her  energy  into  the  business  and  helping 
us  ride  over  this  downswing,"  Winters  said. 

As  with  many  real  estate  companies,  the 
downswing  is  causing  Winters  Si  Company  to 
reasBess  the  direction  of  business  and  look  at 
alternatives.  But  Winters  has  rarely  taken 
the  easy  route.  Determined  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  low-income  people  who  might  other- 
wise not  be  able  to  find  living  quarters,  he 
has  always  worked  in  a  challenging  area. 

"There  is  so  much  absentee  landlord  own- 
ership here  [in  Southeast  Raleigh),"  he  said. 
"Wo  can  change  all  that  if  we  can  get  people 
to  come  together  to  make  the  area  more  at- 
tractive. There's  a  start  with  what's  going 
on  downtown,  but  we  also  need  to  provide  a 
pleasant  place  for  people  to  live." 

Two  such  residences  are  Wintershaven  and 
Summershaven.  projects  developed  for  the 
elderly  and  low-income  population.  With  the 
subsidy  provided  by  both  Winters  &  Com- 
pany and  the  government,  housing  is  avail- 
able for  people  at  below  median  Income  or 
poverty  level. 

"Our  apartments  don't  allow  us  to  live  a 
life  of  luxury,"  Winters  added.  "We  deal  with 
people  who  primarily  don't  have  cash  flow 
and  that's  why  an  economic  downturn,  such 
as  what  is  happening  now,  really  adversely 
affects  us." 

Despite  the  adversity.  Winters'  newest 
project  is  one  of  his  favorites.  The  Martin 
DePorees  Apartments  off  Garner  Road  are 
built  especially  for  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  who  can  still  monitor 
themselves  enough  to  live  Independently. 
Winters,  a  Catholic,  said  the  project  is 
named  for  a  Black  South  American  sainted 
for  bis  service  to  the  poor  and  underprivi- 
leged. 

Hargett  Oaks,  a  cooperative  public  and  pri- 
vate effort  providing  low-  and  moderate-ln- 
conie  housing,  is  another  project.  Winters 
hopes  this  will  become  a  combined  residen- 
tial and  office  zoning  area.  He  credits  an- 
other one  of  his  alma  maters,  St. 
Augustine's  College,  as  a  contributing  part- 
ner in  such  projects.  "I  hope  It  will  also  open 
up  doors  to  the  students  who  will  be  training 
in  business  and  real  estate,  as  well  as  give 
them  a  perspective  on  how  they  can  help  the 
community."  said  Winters,  who  also  serves 
on  the  St.  Augustine's  board  of  trustees.  His 
firm  has  also  built  several  shopping  centers 
and  commercial  buildings  in  Southeast  Ra- 
leigh. 

John  Winters  has  drawn  not  only  from  his 
faltb,  but  from  experiences  that  have 
broaght  success.  Yet  many  of  those  experi- 
ences were  unpleasant.  He  undermines  his 
Horatio  Alger  story:  A  man  who  worked  as  a 
nigfct  skycap  at  RDU  while  he  built  houses 
during  the  day;  a  man  who  drove  a  milk 
truck  and  delivered  campaign  information 
for  Governor  Kerr  Scott;  a  man  who  met  in- 
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fluentiai  people  while  serving  as  head  waiter 
at  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Hotel. 

"There's  plenty  of  other  people  around 
here  who  came  up  through  the  ranks  the 
same  way."  said  Winters.  "I  think  that's  not 
as  big  a,  deal  anymore  and  people  are  prob- 
ably real  tired  of  hearing  those  stories." 

DespitB  the  modesty.  Winters'  pride  in  his 
political  career  is  evident.  Elected  in  1961  as 
the  first  black  to  serve  on  Raleigh  City 
Council,  Winters  went  on  to  serve  until  1967 
when  hl|  business  needed  more  attention.  He 
remained  involved  in  politics,  however. 

"Part  of  the  effort  to  remove  the  shackles 
of  segregation  and  do  something  about  the 
commualty  rather  than  just  talking  about  it 
was  for  [a  black]  to  become  politically  ac- 
tive," he  said. 

Winters  participated  in  civil  rights 
marches  and  by  1974  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator. He  and  Senator  Fred  Alexander  were 
the  firsb  blacks  elected  to  this  position  since 
Reconstruction.  In  1977,  Winters  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  to 
the  N.O.  Utilities  Commission,  which  en- 
abled him  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  low-in- 
come population  by  helping  set  utility  rates. 
According  to  Hunt,  Winters  was  a  "man  both 
experienced  in  the  business  world  and  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged citizens." 

"No  matter  what  capacity  I  was  serving  in, 
I  never  wanted  to  forget  the  average  people." 
said  Winters,  who  has  rubbed  shoulders  with 
many  of  the  country's  highest  ranking  poli- 
ticians. "And  I  never  wanted  to  use  my  office 
for  personal  or  financial  gain.  People  recog- 
nize that  and  remember  it.  I  had  a  lot  of  iieo- 
ple  who  helped  me  and  encouraged  me,  both 
In  the  white  and  black  communities." 

Winters  declines  to  single  out  who  heads 
the  list  of  those  who  helped  him  the  most 
professionally.  "I  hate  to  call  names  because 
you  inovitably  leave  out  people,  such  as 
Wade  Mbrrow  Jr.  who  discussed  North  Caro- 
lina hlatory  with  me,  and  John  A.  Coffey, 
who  warned  me  of  the  pitfalls  and  how  to 
prepare  myself  [for  dealing  with  the  public]. 
There  were  too  many  to  put  into  this  story." 

As  for  his  own  contributions.  Winters  is 
proud  of  his  legislation  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard roads  in  the  state,  his  efforts  to 
deter  dllcrimination,  and  to  kindle  the  spirit 
of  urban  renewal.  "You  need  to  value  person- 
alities more  than  property,"  he  said,  "and 
we  sometimes  forget  that." 

Despite  his  accomplishments.  Winters  has 
at  least  one  regret:  During  the  Carter  admin- 
istratloo.  he  was  being  considered  for  the 
post  of  tJ.S.  ambassador  to  the  Bahamas,  but 
he  took  his  name  out  of  consideration  in 
order  to  serve  on  the  Utilities  Commission. 
"Either  place,  I  thought  I  could  do  some 
good.  Ttat's  [the  ambassadorship]  something 
I  would  have  like  to  have  done  that  I  never 
did,  but  there  still  might  be  an  opportunity. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  young  man,"  he  said 
with  a  srnile. 

At  71,  Winters  isn't  ready  to  stop.  This  is 
a  man  who  started  parachuting  and  water 
skiing  iti  his  40b  and  learned  to  snow  ski  at 
60  while  setting  up  a  utility  training  school 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  Keeping  with  his 
Interest  in  energy  and  the  quality  of  air  and 
water.  Winters  has  joined  a  consortium  that 
markets  environmental  products.  Although 
this  metins  giving  less  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness, he  feels  confident  that  his  children  and 
other  employees  will  serve  Winters  &  Com- 
pany well. 

"Perhaps  having  too  many  dreams  or  such 
a  desire  for  public  service  has  hurt  [his  busi- 
ness] at  times,  but  being  able  to  serve  at 
those  crucial  times  and  sharing  in  the  pol- 
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icy-makin?  and  administration  of  the  city" 
was  important,  he  said,  "It  was  especially 
important  as  a  minority." 

Winters'  efforts  have  not  grone  unnoticed. 
Among  his  many  awards  is  one  of  which  he  is 
especially  proud— the  W.W.  Finlator  Award, 
griven  annually  to  a  Wake  County  citizen 
who  has  made  significant  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberties. 

"Bill  Finlator  always  made  people  feel 
that  no  matter  what  the  color  of  their  skin 
or  particular  belief,  they  were  always  impor- 
tant and  welcome,"  said  Winters.  "It  meant 
everything  to  me  to  get  an  award  with  his 
name  attached  to  it." 

According  to  Lynn  Lyle  of  the  Wake  Coun- 
ty Chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  Winters'  contributions  to  the  county, 
his  life  and  work  have  made  a  difference  in 
the  community. 

"In  reality,  we  cannot  give  an  honor  to 
John  Winters.  He  has  earned  his  honors 
through  a  lifetime  of  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  all  endeavors,"  said  Lyle. 

Rather  than  make  excuses.  John  Winters 
has  created  opportunities.  He  has  endured 
racial  prejudice  and  poverty.  He  has  enjoyed 
success  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  He  plans 
to  keep  traveling,  keep  skiing  and  keep  find- 
ing new  challenges.  But  most  of  all,  he  plans 
to  uphold  his  philosophy  of  serving  the  com- 
munity. 

"Public  service  is  real  trust."  said  Winters. 
"Every  waking  moment  should  be  spent  in 
trying  to  provide  credence  that  you  did  not 
take  advantage  of  that  trust,  but  provided 
help  and  promoted  that  trust." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHESA- 
PEAKE BAY  RESTORATION  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing ttie  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act 
of  1991  to  reauthorize  and  enharx^e  the  tre- 
mendously successful  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram. I  am  joined  by  24  of  my  colleagues  in 
offering  ttiis  legislatkxi,  including  members 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Delaware,  and  Vhe  entire  State  delegations 
from  Marylarvl  and  Virginia.  In  addition  to 
these  members,  the  Bay  Restoration  Act  is 
supported  by  the  Bay  Area  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Commis- 
sion, tfie  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Local  Government  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Alliance  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation,  and  many  oth- 
ers. 

Last  September,  tfie  existing  autfKNizatkxi 
for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  expired  with 
other  Clean  Water  Act  programs.  Tfie  legisla- 
tk>n  I  am  introducing  today  will  continue  tfie 
important  role  of  the  varying  Federal  agerx^ies 
involved  in  tfie  Bay  cleanup  and  fulfill  the  Fed- 
eral partnersfup  with  bay  area  States  and  local 
govemments  entered  into  through  the  1987 
Chesapeake  Bay  agreement.  Tfie  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Restoration  Act  auttiorizes  $20  mil- 
Ikxi  a  year  for  tfie  next  4  years — an  increase 
of  $7  millkxi  over  the  previously  autfxxized 
level.  In  recent  years  funding  levels  for  Fed- 
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eral  Chesapeake  Bay  cleanup  efforts,  tfvough 
varying  authorizatkxis,  have  exceeded  the  dt- 
rect  $13  millkm  annual  authqrizatkxi.  Tfie  act 
allows  for  new  initiatives  and  specifKally  es- 
tablishes programs  to  address  key  issues 
such  as  toxk:  poUutkm,  tfie  decline  of  tfie  tiay's 
living  resources,  populatkxi  growth  pressures, 
and  land  use. 

The  original  Chesapeake  Bay  agreement 
signed  in  1983  initiated  a  unique  Federal-State 
cooperative  effort  to  restore  tfie  t^ay  eco- 
system. While  early  efforts  were  orientated  to- 
wards research  and  assessment  of  factors 
contributing  to  the  bay's  decline,  the  1987 
Cfiesapeake  Bay  agreement  committed  tfie 
t>ay  area  jurisdictions  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  specific  cleanup  activities  and  goals. 
The  ambitKMJS  program  set  out  in  1987  to  im- 
prove water  quality  and  living  resources  fias 
been  quKkty  implemented  by  the  States 
through  legislatkm  and  funding.  My  constitu- 
ents and  people  througfiout  tfie  regkxi  fiave 
sfiown  tremendous  support  for  tfie  t>ay  pro- 
gram and  it  has  served  as  a  model  for  clean- 
up programs  in  tfie  waters  of  n^ny  other 
States  and  natk>ns. 

There  fiave  been  many  successes  in  the 
t)ay  cleanup  effort:  submerged  aquatk:  vegeta- 
tion [SAV],  which  provides  a  critnal  hatiitat  for 
the  t>ay's  living  resources,  fias  made  a  sk>w 
but  steady  return  fdknving  dramatK  declines 
during  the  1960's  and  1970's;  striped  tiass 
fiave  made  a  significant  recovery  from  tfie  de- 
pleted stocks  found  in  the  early  1980's;  and 
since  1985,  phosphorus  discharges  into  tfie 
bay  from  munnipal  treatment  plants,  industry, 
and  nonpoint  sources  have  t>een  reduced  t}y 
35  percent.  But  tfie  remaining  problems  are 
many — tfie  populatkxi  in  tfie  bay  watersfied 
continues  to  grow;  direct  sources  of  nutrients 
entering  the  t>ay's  waters  have  been  con- 
trolled, txit  more  must  be  done;  toxcs  con- 
tinue to  ftow  into  the  bay  with  few  restraints 
and  unknown  adverse  impacts;  tfie  spread  of 
MSX,  dermo,  and  otfier  deadly  oyster  dis- 
eases fias  devastated  that  valuable  fisfiery; 
the  desire  of  many  to  live  on  tfie  tray's  sfiore 
places  increasing  pressure  on  littoral  areas: 
and  vessels  transporting  oil  and  otfier  hazard- 
ous materials  threaten  the  bay's  shallow  wa- 
ters each  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  partkxilarty  proud  of  tfie 
Cfiesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  as  it  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  exanrpie  of  successful 
intergovernmental  working  reliatnnships — dem- 
onstrating how  much  can  t>e  achieved  tfvough 
coordinated  actkm.  During  my  years  in  tfie 
Maryland  legislature  and  in  Congress,  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  broadly  supported  or  pro- 
ductive program  undertaken  by  Federal,  State, 
and  Uxal  govemments.  Tfie  success  of  tfie 
program  is  proven  t>y  ttie  many  members  wfio 
have  joined  me  in  introducing  this  bill,  ttie 
broad  support  for  tfie  biH  througfxxjt  tfie  regkxi 
and  among  groups  with  widely  varying  inter- 
ests, and  the  efforts  of  governments  in  ottier 
regkins  to  base  tfieir  own  coastal  zone  and 
water  quality  restoratkxi  programs  on  tfie 
Chesapeake  Bay  model. 

I  woukJ  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislatkxi  and  request  tfiat  a 
copy  of  the  legislatkxi  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asserrU)led, 

SECTION  1.  SHOirr  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chesapeake 
Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  a  national  treas- 
ure and  a  resource  of  worldwide  significance; 

(2)  the  productivity  and  water  quality  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  diminished  by  pollu- 
tion, excessive  sedimentation,  shoreline  ero- 
sion, the  Impacts  of  growth  and  development 
of  population  in  the  watershed,  and  other 
factors; 

(3)  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement  estab- 
lished an  institutional  f^ramework,  including 
a  Chesapeake  Executive  Council  with  over- 
sight, to  implement  a  series  of  goals,  objec- 
tives, and  commitments  to  protect,  restore. 
and  enhance  the  estuary's  ecosystem; 

(4)  there  is  a  need  to  expand  and  strength- 
en Federal  support  of  research,  monitoring, 
and  management  activities  in  the  Bay  in 
order  to  meet  the  goals,  objectives,  and  com- 
mitments of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  water  quality; 
living  resources:  public  information,  edu- 
cation and  participation;  population  growth, 
development,  and  governance; 

(5)  the  United  States  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  should  continue  to  lead  a  co- 
operative Federal  initiative  with  the  United 
States  Army  Corpe  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  and  other  Federal  agencies  in 
the  e^ort  to  attain  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement,  working  with 
State  and  local  authorities: 

(6)  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  has  an  important  role  in  the 
Bay  restoration  program  through  participa- 
tion in  Bay  research,  monitoring,  assess- 
ment, and  management  studies  and  should 
continue  these  activities; 

(7)  the  various  research  and  monitoring 
programs  related  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
should  be  closely  coordinated  to  achieve  im- 
proved water  quality  and  living  resources 
productivity; 

(8)  public  information,  education,  and  par- 
ticipation are  essential  to  foster  stewardship 
of  the  Bay's  resources,  to  help  identify  and 
prioritize  the  Bay-related  problems  of  each 
watershed  or  river  basin,  and  to  formulate 
goals  and  objectives  for  addressing  these 
problems; 

(9)  there  is  a  clear  correlation  between  pop- 
ulation growth  and  development,  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  system  and  accurate  and  timely  land 
use  data  is  essential  to  plan  for  and  manage 
growth  and  development  and  associated  im- 
pacts on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  system  and  its 
living  resources; 

(10)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  its  activities 
and  programs  are  consistent  with  State  and 
local  efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Federal  fadlities  and 
programs  must  achieve  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  environmental  sensitivity  and  protec- 
tion; 

(11)  the  local  government  and  citizens'  role 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  clean-up  effort  is  a 
vital  component  for  attaining  the  goals  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement; 
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(12)  the  productivity,  diversity,  and  abun- 
duice  of  livingr  resources  are  the  best  ulti- 
mate measures  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay's  con- 
dition and  research  and  assessment  programs 
directed  toward  monitoring  and  enhancing 
the  condition  of  these  resources  should  be 
accorded  a  high  priority;  and 

(13)  the  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
provide  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  an- 
nual economic  activity  and  thousands  of  re- 
lated Jobs  for  the  region,  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  these  vital  flsheries  resources  must 
include  consideration  of  both  biological,  en- 
vironmental, and  socioeconomic  factors. 
SBC  *.  FVRFOSB. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  cooperative  efforts  to  restore 
and  protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  to 
achieve  the  goals  embodied  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement. 

SBC  4.  MANAGBMENT  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PIUV 
GRAM. 

Section  117(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1267(a))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  continue  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program  as  a  member  of 
and  in  cooiwration  with  the  Chesapeake  Ex- 
ecutive Council.  The  Administrator  shall 
continue  to  lead  and  coordinate  Federal 
agency  participation  in  the  Federal  program. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
Chesapeake  Bay  Liaison  OfHce,  which  shall 
provide  supiwrt  to  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council  in  the  following  areas: 

"(A)  providing  support  and  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  Improve 
the  water  quality  and  living  resources  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay; 

"(B)  assisting  the  Bay  program  signatories 
as  requested  in  developing  and  Implementing 
specific  action  plans.  In  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties, to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  under 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement; 

"(C)  coordinating  actions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  with  the  actions 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local 
authorities  In  developing  strategies  to  im- 
prove the  water  quality  and  living  resources 
of  the  Bay  and  obtain  the  support  of  these 
agencies  and  authorities  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  agreement; 

"(D)  collecting  and  making  available, 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means,  information  pertaining  to  the  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  living  resources  of 
the  Bay;  and 

"(E)  continuing  to  coordinate  the  system- 
wide  monitoring  and  data  collection  pro- 
gram to  assess  the  Impact  of  natural  and 
man-induced  environmental  changes  on  the 
water  quality,  habitat,  and  living  resources 
of  the  Bay  with  particular  emphasis  on  toxic 
pollutants  and  nutrient  loadings.". 
SBC  •.  CHiaAFBAKB  BAY  PROGRAM  SCIENCE, 
RB8KAIICB.  MONITORING.  AND  DATA 
COLLBCnON. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council,  shall 
Jointly  Implement  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated science,  research,  monitoring,  and 
data  collection  activities  supporting  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall 
direct  relevant  agency  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  the  co- 
operative,    intergovernmental     Chesapeake 
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Bay  Program  to  meet  the  commitments  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall — 

(1)  provide  information  about  and  insight 
into  the  processes  that  shape  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  atystem  and  affect  Its  living  resources, 

(2)  consult  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council  In  establishing  priorities  for  re- 
search, monitoring,  modeling,  other  analysis 
and  data  gathering  for  programs  that  have 
applicability  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  system 
and  its  living  resources;  and 

(3)  consult  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council  in  assessing  the  abundance,  health, 
harvest,  and  potential  economic  value  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  flsheries  and  the  socio- 
economic costs  and  benefits  of  management 
alternatives;  and 

(4)  establish  and  staff  a  local  office  for  co- 
ordinating National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration-wide  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement. 

(c)  The  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
shall  jointly  ensure  that  any  project  for 
which  funds  have  been  requested  has  under- 
gone appropriate  peer  review  to  determine 
that  it  has  acceptable  scientific  and  tech- 
nical merit. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $3.(X)0.0(X)  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1991,  1992.  1993,  and  1994. 

SEC.  «.  BASINWIDE  TOXICS  REDUCTION. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council. 
Implement  the  Comprehensive  Baslnwlde 
Toxics  Reduction  Strategy  which  establishes 
baslnwlde  goals  and  describes  actions  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  multljurlsdictlonal  ap- 
proaoh  for  reducing  toxic  inputs  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  watershed.  The  strategy 
addresses  all  pathways  by  which  toxic  sub- 
stances can  pollute  the  Chesapeake  Bay's 
waters,  habitats,  and  resources  through 
baslnwlde  implementation  of  Innovative 
toxlce  reduction,  prevention,  and  manage- 
ment actions. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  undertake 
such  research  and  monitoring  activities  as 
neceasary  to  Improve  understanding  of  inter- 
media transfers,  eventual  fate  and  biological 
effects  of  toxics  within  the  Bay  watershed 
and  shall  develop  and  implement  innovative 
toxics  reductions  and  prevention  programs. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  $2,(XX),(XX) 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991,  1992.  1993, 
and  1994. 

SEC.   7.    POPULATION    GROWTH   AND   DEVELOP- 
MENT; LAND  USE  DATA  INTTLATIVE. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chesapeake  EJxecutive  Council  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlnietratlon,  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  United  States  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Armj  Corpe  of  Engineers,  shall  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  land  use  data 
base  to  provide  Information  necessary  to 
plan  for  and  manage  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  associated  impacts  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  system  and  Its  living  resources. 

(b)  The  data  base  shall  Incorporate  re- 
source   inventories   and   analyses   including 
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the  use  9f  satellite  and  aerial  imagery  in 
conjunction  with  electronic  geographic  in- 
formation systems  for  data  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  resource  capability  determina- 
tion in  order  to  evaluate  different  land  use 
patterns  (>n  hydrological  cycles,  water  qual- 
ity, living  resources,  and  other  environ- 
mental features,  and  as  an  aid  to  making 
sound  land  use  management  decisions. 

(c)  The  data  base  shall  utilize  a  digital  for- 
mat that  can  be  easily  integrrated  into  exist- 
ing and  developing  planning  and  manage- 
ment programs  and  systems  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  institutions,  so 
that  it  can  have  the  greatest  range  of  poten- 
tial users  and  uses. 

(d)  The  data  base  shall  be  approached  as  a 
model  for  application  to  the  management  of 
watersheds  to  protect  aquatic  environments, 
and  its  technical  procedures  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  a  manner  that  will  allow  transfer  to 
local  and  State  governments  and  other  areas 
of  the  naQlon  and  the  world. 

(e)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  cre- 
ation, maintenance,  and  use  of  an  accessible, 
adaptable,  and  affordable  data  base  in  a  man- 
ner that  combines  the  best  of  available  tech- 
nology and  data  with  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  the  local,  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments and  other  major  land  use  data  suppli- 
ers and  users. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized 
to   be  appropriated   S2aO,(XX)   for   fiscal   year 

1991,  and  S5(X).000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1992,  1993.  and  1994. 

SEC.  8.  DEVELOPED  LANDS  INFTIATIVE. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council, 
shall  establish  a  demonstration  program 
(hereafter  called  the  "developed  lands  initia- 
tive") in  order  to  address  problems  associ- 
ated with  urban  and  suburban  runoff  The 
Initiative  shall — 

(1)  identify  "developed  areas"  consisting  of 
subwatertheds  of  urban  and  suburban  land 
for  the  pnrpose  of  water  quality  monitoring; 

(2)  establish  appropriate  monitoring  net- 
work responsive  to  storm  events; 

(3)  ensure  that  data  collected  during  the 
monitoring  effort  is  compatible  among  the 
participating  Bay  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  is  designed  to  support  manage- 
ment decisions  necessary  to  balance  cost  and 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  cleanup; 

(4)  enstire  that  data  collected  identifies  ali 
major  sonrces  of  pollution,  including  atmos- 
pheric deposition  and  pesticides,  and  shall  be 
characterized  according  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  a  watershed;  and 

(5)  develop  management  strategries  to  ad- 
dress the  identified  stormwater  impacts. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $500,000. 

SEC.  9.  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  COMPREHENSIVE  LIV- 
ING RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council, 
shall  implement  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated living  resources  program  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  watershed,  to  meet 
the  commitments  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Agreement. 

(b)  The  program  shall  include  monitoring, 
digital  mapping,  periodic  assessments,  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  management 
plans;    and    restoration    and    protection    of 
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habitats    of    commercially,    recreationally, 
and  ecolo^cally  valuable  living  resources. 

(c)  The  program  shall  be  designed  as  a  na- 
tional model  for  identifying,  protecting,  re- 
storing, and  managing  estuarine  living  re- 
sources and  the  habitats  upon  which  they  de- 
pend. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  is  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  SI, 000,000  for  each  of  the  fls- 
cal  years  1991,  1992,  1993,  and  1994. 

SEC.  10.  STUDY  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PROTEC- 
TION PROGRAM. 

(a)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1994,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chesapeake 
Executive  Council,  shall  complete  a  study 
and  prepare  a  report  to  the  Congress  which 
shall  address  at  least  the  following  issues: 

(1)  evaluating  implementation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement  Including  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  authorities; 

(2)  determining  whether  Federal  environ- 
mental programs  and  other  activities  ade- 
quately address  the  priority  needs  identified 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement; 

(3)  assessing  priority  needs  as  required  by 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  management 
strategies  and  how  the  priorities  are  being 
met;  and 

(4)  making  recommendations  for  improved 
management  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  restora- 
tion program. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  carry  out  this  section, 
not  to  exceed  $250,000. 

SEC.  11.  AUTHORIZATl(M«& 

(a)  Section  n7(d)(l)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C  1267(d)(1))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "and  1990"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  -'1990,  1991,  1992,  1993,  and 
1994". 

(b)  Section  U7(d)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "and  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1994". 

(c)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorizations  under  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

SEC.  IS.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Chesapeake  Bay  Program"  means  the 
regional,  intergovernmental,  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  restore  and  protect  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  system  and  its  living  resources.  The 
Program  is  directed  by  the  Chesapeake  Exec- 
utive Council  in  accordance  with  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement; 

(2)  "Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement"  means 
the  formal,  voluntary  agreements  reached  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  restoring  and  protecting 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  system  and  its  living  re- 
sources. The  first  Agreement  was  signed  in 
1963.  The  second  agreement  was  signed  in 
1987,  by  the  Governors  of  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virgina,  the  mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  chairman  of  the  trl- 
State  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  shall  mean  the  ex- 
isting agreements  and  any  subsequent  agree- 
ments that  may  be  reached;  and 

(3)  "Chesapeake  Executive  Council"  means 
the  sigmatories  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agree- 
ment. 
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TROOPS'  REACTION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 


HON.  GERALD  Bil.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday  night 
we  gave  President  Bush  a  2-minute  standing- 
ovation  when  he  praised  our  troops  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  meant  the  world 
to  those  brave  young  men  and  wornen  in  uni- 
form. 

Some  of  them  were  quoted  in  a  Washington 
Post  story  this  morning,  and  listen  to  what 
they  said: 

"That  was  great,  ttiat  really  made  us  feel 
good  and  warm  inside,"  said  Air  Force  nurse 
Sheryll  Jones. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  very  moving,  inspiring 
speech,"  said  Capt.  Stephen  Fairchild. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited  our  troops  a  few  days 
before  Desert  Storm  began,  and  even  then 
their  morale  was  high. 

Tfiose  fine  young  men  and  women  I  talked 
to  knew  wfiat  they  were  doing,  and  why  they 
were  there. 

Now  they  know  they  have  the  American 
people  and  the  Amencan  Congress  behind 
them. 

And  wfien  American  troops  have  that  going 
for  them,  ttiey  can  do  anything. 


EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP: 
FREEDOM'S  NEXT  STEP 


HON.  C  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sutxnitting  for  the  Re(X)RD  an  artk:le  by  our 
colleague,  Dana  Rohrabacher,  entitled  "Em- 
ployee Ownership:  Freedom's  Next  Step"  tfiat 
was  printed  in  the  November  12,  1990,  issue 
of  ESOP  Report  Congressman  Rohrabacher 
makes  some  significant  points  about  emptoyee 
stock  ownership  plans,  or  ESOP's,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  examine  this  artk^. 
Employee  Ownership:  Freedom's  Next  Step 
(By  Rep.  Dana  Rohrabacher  (R-CA) 

Historians  will  likely  note  that  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  began  to  proliferate 
throughout  the  American  economy  in  the 
later  1980s  and  early  1990s.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  in  individual  rights,  free  enterprise 
and  democratic  government  should  applaud 
that  employee  ownership  is  becoming  a  force 
within  our  society.  It  should  also  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  are  simply  concerned 
about  America's  future  competitive  position 
in  an  emerging  and  unmercifully  competi- 
tive global  market. 

However,  many  f^e  enterprises  are  clearly 
apprehensive,  if  not  alarmed,  at  the  mush- 
rooming of  ESOPs.  They  warn  us  that  em- 
ployee ownership  has  its  roots  In  the  murky 
intellectual  backwaters  of  democratic  social- 
ism's advocacy  of  "worker  control."  Al- 
though they  admit  that  employee  ownership 
(read  that  "worker  control,"  if  you  must)  is 
compatible  with  market  economics,  state 
interventlonlsm  and  socialism,  these  alarm- 
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ists  would  rather  an&lyie  the  history  of  guild 
socialism  and  syndicalism  than  visualize 
what  expanding  capital  ownership  will  mean 
to  our  country  as  it  heads  into  the  2l8t  Cen- 
tury. 

The  alarmists,  of  course,  are  wrong.  Broad 
ownership  of  capital,  especially  by  working 
people,  is  no  more  of  a  threat  than  ownership 
of  homes  and  farms  by  working  people.  The 
expansion  of  ownership,  as  long  as  it  Is  ac- 
complished without  violating  the  rights  of 
others,  strengthens  the  institution  of  private 
property  and  bolsters  liberty. 

Yes,  ESOPs  are  not  totally  a  inxkluct  of 
market  forces;  they  are  Instead  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  specific  government  policy.  So 
what?  One  can  argue  that  corporations 
themselves  were  made  possible  by  "limited 
liability,"  a  government-created  status  if 
ever  there  was  one.  And  certainly,  home- 
owner-tax deductions  have  had  much  to  do 
with  patterns  of  home  ownership. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  government 
policies  and  regulations  have  also  played  a 
significant  role  in  determining  capital  own- 
ership patterns  and  the  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  America.  Our  working  peo- 
ple, when  pension  assets  are  made  part  of  the 
equation,  are  already  the  real  owners  of 
much  of  our  country's  business  and  industry; 
yet  they  exercise  little,  if  any,  economic 
power  and  are  entitled  to  few  of  the  rights 
associated  with  ownership.  This  distortion 
emasculates  the  "common  man"  and  has  se- 
rious economic  consequences  for  as. 

Today's  major  American  corporations,  no- 
toriously short-sighted,  are  ever  more  fre- 
quently outmaneuvered  by  and  losing  com- 
petitions with  Japanese  firms  that  adhere  to 
long-term  strategies.  Let  us  note  that  short- 
sightedness is  not  congenital  to  American 
business  leaders.  There's  not  a  virus  to  be 
caught  from  Harvard  facilities  that  grind  out 
MBAs.  One  explanation,  however,  can  be 
found  in  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  large  pension  funds— institutional 
investors — on  quarterly  dividends.  If 
unsatisfied  with  this  most  short-term  of  all 
returns,  institutional  investors  pull  out, 
sometimes  doing  great  damage  to  the  value 
of  the  company's  stock. 

THE  LONO-TERM  EMPLOYEE 

Ironically,  employees  themselves  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  modem  corporation  with  a 
long-term  interest  in  the  viability  of  the 
company.  Investors  are  in  and  oat  of  a  com- 
pany with  the  flick  of  a  switch.  Manage- 
ment, quite  often,  is  made  up  of  individuals 
who  are  trying  to  make  their  mark  and  move 
on  to  bigger  and  better  things  at  other  cor- 
porations. Contrary  to  what  Dr.  Milton 
FriedmiLn  once  theorized  or  perhaps  observed 
decades  ago,  today's  employees — in  expecta- 
tion of  pension  benefits— are  the  only  ones 
whose  destiny  is  linked  to  the  long-run  via- 
bility of  a  corporation. 

There  is  a  fear  that  if  pensions  are  invested 
by  employees  in  the  purchase  of  their  own 
corporations,  government  guarantee  against 
failure  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  Nonsense. 
Not  all  ESOPs  are  based  on  pension  funds. 
Some,  if  not  many,  employee-owned  corpora- 
tions will  have  Independent  pension  systems. 
Furthermore,  those  that  are  based  on  em- 
ployee pension  funds  are  no  more  likely  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  taxed  to  make  up 
for  someone  else's  failure  than  today's  cor- 
porate stockholders.  There  may  be  mini- 
mally more  risk  if  pensions  are  used  in  ESOP 
creation,  due  to  less  diversification,  but 
greater  incentives  for  productivity  and  posi- 
tive long-term  company  policies  more  than 
make  up  for  that  exposure. 
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ESOPb  are  rapidly  becoming  a  more  influ- 
ential  force  in  shaping  our  economic  future. 
Estimates  from  the  National  Center  for  Em- 
ployee Ownership  (NCEO)  show  that  approxi- 
mately 11  million  American  employees  are 
covered  by  11,000  ESOPs,  controlling  almost 
$S0  billion  in  assets.  An  NCEO  survey  showed 
that  typical  ESOP  benefits  total  twice  an 
employee's  pay  in  10  years,  and  six  times 
that  pay  in  20  years.  What  really  frightens 
some  people  about  ESOPs,  however,  is  not 
money;  it  Is  power.  The  specter  of  workers 
asserting  ownership  rights — control,  if  you 
will— haunts  the  one-dimensional  capitalist. 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves:  Ownership  rights 
will  eventually  be  part  of  the  ESOP  equa- 
tion—if not  now,  then  later.  Why  is  this  so 
terrifying? 

There  are  several  examples  in  the  U.S.  of 
this  kind  of  employee-ownershiiVworker-con- 
trol.  Weirton  Steel  is  a  West  Virginia  cor- 
poration owned  by  8,000  proud  employees. 
Weirton  is  not  immobilized  by  the  maladies 
predicted  by  ESOP  skeptics.  Ownership,  in 
fact,  provides  a  hefty  incentive  for  everyone 
to  work  harder  and  work  together.  Tradi- 
tional ownership  patterns  often  lead  to  an 
adversarial  relationship  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  resulting  in  distrust,  strikes 
and  non-competitiveness. 

Americans  now  face  the  challenge  of  inter- 
national competition  as  never  before.  Our 
Japanese  competitors  have  the  advantage  of 
a  culture  that  stresses  cooperation  and  rein- 
forces the  worker's  identification  with  his  or 
her  company.  What  better  way  to  compete 
with  this  collectivist  mentality  than  to  en- 
sure that  our  working  people  own  a  bigger 
share,  if  not  a  controlling  share,  in  their 
companies? 

OWNERSHIP  +  PROFTr  MOTIVE  =  PRODUCTIVm- 

Rather  than  fearing  working  people,  free 
enterprisers  should  ensure  that  workers  have 
an  ownership  stake  in  the  system  and  em- 
brace them.  The  ESOP  is  a  tool  that  can 
build  a  freer,  more  productive  America.  The 
ESOP  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
privatise  entrenched  government  programs, 
like  the  Postal  Service.  The  ESOP  offers  a 
method  of  turning  the  socialist  economies  of 
the  East  into  market  systems  with  wide- 
spread support  and  offers  us  a  way  to  ener- 
gize our  own  corporations,  fi-om  the  board 
room  to  the  assembly  line. 
'  Free  entenxise  advocates  laud  the  profit 
motive,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  those  en- 
gaged in  economic  activity  are  part  of  the 
wage  system,  not  the  profit  system.  The 
sooner  we  energise  all  our  people  with  the 
profit  motive,  the  better  off  we'll  all  be. 

America  has  always  led  the  way  in  expand- 
ing the  flreedom  of  the  common  man.  Em- 
ployee ownership  is  freedom's  next  step.  It  is 
America's  next  step. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMLTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  Department  of  State 
regarding  United  States  poik:y  toward  Leb- 
anon during  the  events  of  last  October  when 
Lebaran  and  Syria  undertook  an  operation 
that  ousted  General  Aoun. 
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This  action  caused  many  deaths  and  con- 
skjerable  destruction  and  concerned  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress.  Lebanon  continues  to  be 
an  important  country  for  the  United  States.  We 
want  the  civil  war  there  to  end  t)ut  we  do  not 
think  reconciliation  can  occur  when  violence  is 
used  and  negotiations  are  avoided. 

My  letter  of  December  20  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  reply  of  January  23  follow: 
CoMMirrEE  On  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  December  20. 1990. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  m. 
SecTtary  of  State.  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
iT^ton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  appreciate  your 
reply  of  December  U.  1990  to  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  1990  sent  to  you  by  four  Members  of 
Congress  concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  Leb- 
anon. 

In  following  up  on  your  reply,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  number  of  further  questions: 

1.  Did  the  United  States  give  any  "green 
light"  to  Syria  to  go  in  to  end  the  Aoun  re- 
bellion? 

Did  the  Syrians  have  reason  to  believe  the 
U.S.  would  not  object  to  their  actions,  given 
U.S. -Syrian  cooperation  in  Desert  Shield? 

Did  we  communicate  to  Syria  any  objec- 
tion prior  to.  or  during,  its  military  action 
againit  General  Aoun? 

2.  Did  the  U.S.  communicate  and  coordi- 
nate Its  position  on  Lebanon  with  France 
prior  to  Syria's  military  action  against  Gen- 
eral Acun? 

What  was  your  understanding  of  France's 
position  prior  to  Syria's  October  13th  action? 

Did  France  give  any  "green  light"  to 
Syria? 

3.  Did  Syrian  forces  slaughter  several  hun- 
dred of  Aoun's  supporters  after  they  had  al- 
ready surrendered? 

Are  we  pressing  the  Syrians  on  this  ques- 
tion and  seeking  a  full  accounting  of  their 
actions? 

Why  would  Syria  view  our  objections  to 
their  actions  in  Lebanon  seriously,  given  the 
President's  willingness  to  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Asad  just  six  weeks  later? 

4.  Many  Lebanese  who  view  themselves  as 
friend*  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  criti- 
cal of  U.S.  policy.  They  contend  that  the 
international  community,  including  the 
United  States,  stood  by  and  condoned  Syrian 
aggression. 

How  do  you  respond  to  this  criticism  of 
U.S.  policy? 

What  specific  steps  did  the  U.S.  take  to 
stop  Syria's  military  action? 

I  appreciate  your  attention   to  the  ques- 
tions above  and  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  Department  State, 
Washington,  DC.  January  23.  1991. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman.    Subcommittee   on    Europe   and    the 
MUdle  East.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dea»  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  responding  on 
Secretary  Baker's  behalf  to  your  letter  of 
December  20  concerning  U.S.  policy  toward 
Lebanon  and  Syria's  involvement  in  the  Oc- 
tober 13  operation  that  ousted  rebel  General 
Aoun. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  the  U.S. 
Government  did  not  give  Syria  any  "green 
light"  to  go  in  and  end  the  rebellion  by  Gen- 
eral Aoun.  For  15  years  the  U.S.  has  argued 
againat  the  use  of  violence  to  resolve  dis- 
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putes  in  l«banon.  This  message  has  been 
made  clearly  and  repeatedly  to  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  government  representatives,  in- 
cluding at  meetings  held  between  President 
Bush  and  Lebanese  Prime  Minister  al-Huss 
and  between  Secretary  Baker  and  Syrian 
Foreign  Minister  Shara  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1990.  The  Secretary  underlined 
this  same  point  most  recently  on  October  16 
in  a  newe  conference  when  he  said:  "The 
United  Stutes  is  not  in  the  business  of  giving 
green  ligbts  for  violence  anywhere,  including 
in  Lebanon."  This  firm  and  consistent  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  was  not  in  any 
way  influenced  or  weakened  by  Syria's  co- 
operation in  the  Desert  Shield  operation. 

Your  second  question  addressed  the  issue 
of  U.S.— French  coordination  of  policy  on 
Lebanon.  The  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
sulted on  a  regular  basis  on  Lebanon  with 
the  Frenoih  government,  given  our  common 
interest  it  seeing  peace  restored  there.  The 
French  Government  In  recent  months  has 
been  firm  in  its  support  for  the  Taif  Agree- 
ment ancj  the  need  to  support  President 
Hrawi  and  the  legitimate  government  of  Leb- 
anon. Th*  French  Government  clearly  op- 
posed military  action  against  General  Aoun 
in  October,  but  they  had  been  urging  him  to 
step  aside. 

Your  third  question  dealt  with  atrocities 
which  allegedly  took  place  on  October  13. 
There  ware  many  conflicting  reports  of 
atrocities  carried  out  during  and  after  the 
joint  Labanese/Syrian  military  action 
against  the  rebel  forces  of  General  Aoun  on 
October  13,  1990.  These  have  Included  accusa- 
tions that  Aoun  forces  fired  on  Syrian  troops 
who  were  tricked  into  believing  that  the  pro- 
Aoun  troops  had  surrendered,  and  that  a  mu- 
tual mass«.cre  ensured.  Other  reports  Include 
accusations  that  Syrian  forces  executed  pro- 
Aoun  offloers  and  civilians  in  the  hours  after 
the  October  13  assault.  In  light  of  the  many 
connicting  accounts,  and  in  the  absence  of 
an  American  Embassy  in  Beirut  at  the  time 
of  Aoun's  ouster,  we  are  not  able  to  confirm 
or  deny  these  accusations  of  atrocities. 

Your  fourth  question  addressed  the  conten- 
tion that  the  International  community.  In- 
cluding the  U.S.,  stood  by  and  condoned  Syr- 
ian aggresBion  in  Lebanon  on  October  13.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  as- 
sault on  General  Aoun  was  undertaken  by  a 
joint  Lebanese/Syrian  force,  at  the  direct  re- 
quest of  Lebanese  President  Ellas  Hrawi.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  gave 
no  "green  light."  We  had  counseled  against 
violence  with  both  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
governments. 

I  would  like  to  underline  that  our  policy 
on  Lebanon  remains  firm  and  consistent. 
The  U.S.  Government  supports  the  unity, 
independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  with- 
drawal of  All  non-Lebanese  forces  from  Leba- 
nese territory  and  the  dlsbandment  of  all  mi- 
litias. We  believe  that  the  Taif  Agreement 
offers  the  best  chances  for  restoring  peace 
and  national  reconciliation  to  Lebanon. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  address 
your  concarns. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Janet  G.  Mullins, 
Assi$tant  Secretary,  Legislative  Affairs. 
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THE  PORT  OF  PORTLAND'S  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  port  of  Port- 
land turns  100  years  old  on  Fetxuary  18, 
1991,  arxj  I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions on  a  successful  first  century  and  my 
hopes  for  a  prosperous  second  century. 

From  Its  simple  t)eginning  as  an  agency  to 
dredge  a  navigatk>nal  channel  from  Portland 
to  the  sea,  the  port  has  grown  into  a  major 
trading  center,  with  five  diverse  operating 
areas  of  aviation,  marine,  ship  repair,  real  es- 
tate, and  dredging.  Through  these  enterprises, 
the  port  contributes  economk:  energy  to  the 
entire  State,  encouraging  $12  bMllk)n  in  trade  a 
year,  stirrxjlating  more  than  $9  millkin  a  day  in 
economic  activity,  and  creating  some  38,000 
jobs  throughout  the  State.  The  Portland  Ship 
Repair  Yard,  alone,  completes  50  percent  of 
all  ship  repair  work  on  the  west  coast. 

The  port  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
and  expects  to  continue  to  grow  quk^kly  in  Vne 
future.  It  is  currently  engaged  in  a  major  effort 
to  deepen  the  Columbia  River  channel  to 
guarantee  access  to  the  port  for  the  next  gen- 
erations of  ships,  guaranteeing  that  Portlarxj 
will  remain  an  important  calling  point  on  the 
west  coast.  It  is  working  to  lock  in  commit- 
ments from  shippers  and  manufacturers  that 
will  ensure  a  steady  flow  of  activity.  And  it  is 
thinking  farsightecfly  aboiA  wtiat  Portland's 
trade  needs  will  be  in  the  future  and  what  it 
can  do  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  say  we  are  on 
the  threshokj  of  the  Pacific  century.  They  pre- 
dk:t  that  over  the  next  decades,  America's 
ecorwmk;  focus  arnj  destiny  will  lie  primarily 
with  the  Pacific  rim.  Well,  Oregon  already 
krxjws  all  atxjut  trade  with  Asia;  well  over  half 
of  Oregon's  $12  billion  annual  trade  is  with 
Asian  and  Pacific  countries.  If  the  next  century 
truly  t>ecomes  the  Pacific  century,  ttien 
chances  are  good  it  will  also  be  Oregon's  cerv 
tury.  And  if  that  does  come  to  pass,  I  am  corv 
fident  that  ttie  Port  of  Portland  will  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  handling  and  promoting  the  growing 
trade  twtween  the  west  coast  and  the  Far 
East. 


HAROLD  "RED"  GRANGE 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  infc>rm  you  and  the 
American  public  of  the  death  January  28  in  In- 
dian Lakes  Estates,  PL,  at  the  age  of  87  of 
HaroM  "Red"  Grange.  It  is  not  often  that  an 
individual  reaches  the  level  of  becoming  a  leg- 
ervl  in  one's  own  lifetime,  but  Red  Grange 
achieved  that  many  decades  ago.  Bom  on 
June  13,  1903,  in  Forksville,  PA  he  was  raised 
in  Wheaton,  IL.  He  went  on  to  become  not 
o(^  one  of  the  greatest  players  ever  to  ap- 
pear on  the  Nation's  foott>all  fiekJs,  txjt  also 
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one  of  the  great  figures  in  American  sports 
and  a  man  wtw  tiasically  raised  a  sport  from 
its  infancy  level  to  ttiat  of  a  major  national 
pastime. 

Red  Grange  may  well  have  t>een  the  great- 
est collegiate  football  player  in  history.  He  had 
an  elusive,  powerful  running  style.  Even  today 
it  is  remartcable  to  sit  down  and  kx>k  at  the 
grainy  films  of  some  of  this  nrwmorable  colle- 
giate and  professional  perlormances.  To 
watch  Mr.  Grange  weave  his  way  through  an 
1 1-man  defense  set  up  to  specifically  stop  him 
almost  encourages  one  to  twiieve  they  are 
viewing  magic.  Of  all  his  indivklual  game 
achievements,  pertiaps  tfie  one  whk;h  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  arxJ  never  be  topped 
was  his  performance  in  the  1924  Mk^higan 
game  when  he  led  his  Illinois  team  to  a  39-to- 
14  vk:tory. 

In  that  game  Red  Grange  returned  the 
opening  knkoff  95  yards  for  a  touchdown.  A 
few  minutes  later  on  Illinois'  first  play  from 
scrimmage,  he  ran  67  yards  for  a  second 
touchdown.  He  folk>wed  that  with  two  more 
touchdown  runs  of  54  and  45  yards  all  in  the 
first  12  minutes  of  the  game.  Later  in  the 
game  he  ran  for  a  fifth  touchdown  arxJ  also 
threw  a  20-yard  touchdovm  pass.  In  that  game 
Red  played  41  minutes  and  produced  402 
yards  of  total  offense.  Damon  Runyon  once 
wrote  of  him  "He  is  three  or  four  men  rolled 
Into  one.  He  is  Jack  Dempsey,  Babe  Ruth,  Al 
Jolson,  Paavo  Nurmi,  and  Man  o'  War." 

Red  Grange  worked  his  way  through  college 
delivering  200-pound  bkxks  of  ce  arxJ  becom- 
ing known  as  the  Wheaton  ice  man.  He  en- 
joyed a  tremendous  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional foottiall  career.  His  foottiall  prowess 
brought  him  a  secorxj  nkdtname,  that  of  "the 
Galk)ping  Ghost."  He  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Pro  Foott>all  Hall  of  Fame  as 
well  as  the  National  Football  Foundatkxi's  Col- 
lege Foottiall  Hall  of  Fame.  In  1969  when 
members  of  ttie  Foottiall  Writers  of  America 
chose  the  all  time  college  football  team.  Red 
Grange  was  tfie  only  unanimous  choice. 

After  his  football  career  he  lent  his  talents  to 
many  pursuits.  He  was  an  actor,  a  radk)  and 
televiskvi  annourx^er  and  a  business  man.  In 
the  txjsiness  world  in  Florida  he  was  involved 
with  the  real  estate  business,  owned  his  own 
orange  grove,  and  owned  his  own  insurarKe 
agerKy.  In  recent  years  he  enjoyed  ttie  tieauty 
of  Fk>rida  and  devoted  many  of  his  days  to 
boating  and  golf.  Red  unfortunately  had  been 
hospitalized  since  July  and  succumbed  last 
Monday  due  to  complKatxxis  from  pneurrxMiia. 
His  orily  survivor  was  his  wife  of  49  years 
Margaret  "Muggs"  Grange  of  Lake  Wales,  FL. 

HaroU  "Reef'  Grange  was  our  last  larger 
than  life  hero  from  the  goMen  age  of  American 
sports.  He  kxig  outlived  all  his  peers  from  that 
goMen  age;  Babe  Ruth,  Bill  Tiklen,  Johnny 
Weissmuller,  Jack  Dempsey,  and  Bobby 
Jones.  Red  Grange's  legend  and  accomplish- 
ments will  live  on  as  tong  as  the  game  of  foot- 
ball is  played.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave  you  with 
the  words  Grantland  Ree  once  put  on  paper 
about  Red: 

A  streak  of  Are,  a  breatb  of  flame,  eluding 
all  who  reach  the  clutch;  A  gray  ghost 
thrown  Into  the  game  that  rivals'  hands  may 
never  touch. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OIL  RECY- 
CLING INCENTIVES  ACT,  THE 
NEWSPRINT  RECYCLING  INCEN- 
TIVES ACT,  THE  TIRE  RECY- 
CLING INCENTIVES  ACT,  AND 
THE  BATTERY  RECYCLING  IN- 
CENTIVES ACT 


HON.  ESUBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recycling  isn't 
somettvng  that  just  happens.  Recycling  isnt 
something  tfiat  fiappens  because  we  all  feel 
wami  and  fuzzy  atxHit  Earth  Day  and  savirtg 
Mother  Earth. 

Recycling  doesn't  happen  because  we  sep- 
arate our  newsprint  or  our  aluminum  cans 
from  ttie  rest  of  our  trash. 

Recycling  doesn't  happen  because  K  makes 
us  feel  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  be  real  clear  about  some- 
thing. Recycling  is  the  process  of  turning  a 
waste  into  a  new  product 

Recycling  is  a  business. 

Recycling  happens  because  someone  can 
make  a  profit  turning  gartiage  into  a  product 
someone  else  needs. 

Recycling  will  not  occur  in  a  meaningful 
way,  unless  a  profit  can  tie  made.  Sometimes 
recycling  fiappens,  sometimes  it  doesnt.  It  all 
depends  on  ttie  martceL 

Today,  I  am  here  to  introduce  four  recycling 
t>ills  on  used  oil,  tires,  newsprint  arxJ  lead-acid 
batteries.  These  t)ills  all  use  a  maricet-itKerv 
five  approach  to  guarantee  that  recycling  will 
occur.  This  is  essential  t>ecause  ttiese  waste 
products  are  not  being  recycled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  how  much  it 
costs  to  recycle  ahjminum  as  opposed  to  cre- 
ating new  aluminum  cans  from  virgin  tiauxite? 

When  you  factor  in  tfie  energy  savings, 
transportatnn  costs  and  the  price  of  the  raw 
materials,  you  find  out  why  ahmwnjm  bev- 
erage can  recycling  is  econonrvcally  feasibte. 

If  you  kx>k  at  ttie  costs  involved  in  recycling 
used  oil,  you'd  understand  why  used  oil 
doesnt  get  recycled.  It's  cheaper  to  pump  vir- 
gin crude  out  of  the  ground  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  transport  it  to  tfie  United  States,  refine  it 
into  petroleum  products  indudng  hjbricant 
base  stock,  package  it  and  sell  it  tttan  it  is  to 
collect  it  from  tfie  hundreds  of  millions  of  do- 
it-yourself  oil  changers,  transport  tt  back  to 
one  of  the  three  rerefiners  in  the  United 
States,  rerefine  it,  repackage  it  and  sell  it 
again.  It  is  simply  cheaper  to  continue  to  use 
virgin  oil  tfian  to  use  rerefined  oil. 

The  legislative  package  ttiat  I  arxt  more 
than  SO  of  my  colleagues  are  introducing 
today  will  significandy  adjust  ttw  economics  of 
used  oil  recycling  to  make  recycling  less  oosliy 
and  disposal  of  ttiis  vakiable,  nonrenewable 
resource,  less  attractive. 

Our  proposal  wouM  require  tiiat  the  oil  com- 
panies which  produce  ttiese  lube  oils  partici- 
pate in  ttie  recycling  of  ttiat  oil. 

We  are  also  introducing  tfie  same  type  of 
proposal  for  newsprint,  lead-acid  batteries  and 
tires.  These  are  all  products  wliich  can  easly 
be  recycled,  t)ut  are  not  twing  recycled  tie- 
cause  of  adverse  econorracs.  The  legislatnn 
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that  we  are  introducing  will  change  this  situa- 
tion. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
INCOME  FOR  AMERICAN  SAMOA 


IN  FOND  REMEMBRANCE  OF  JEAN 
CAMPER  CAHN 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOIJMES  NORTON 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jean  Camper 
Cahn,  wtK>  died  last  month,  was  a  pioneer  in 
creating  legal  and  other  services  for  the  poor 
and  a  determined  fighter  against  injustice  in  all 
its  forms.  With  her  husband,  Edgar,  she  insti- 
tutionalized her  work  in  fourxjing  the  Antioch 
School  of  Law,  now  called  the  District  of  Co- 
hJiTtiia  Schooi  of  i.3w,  which  emphasizes  a 
clinical  approach  that  enharx^s  tx>th  the 
teaching  of  law  and  ttie  provision  of  services 
to  the  poor.  Ms.  Cahn  had  a  t)rilliant  and  prob- 
tng  mind  and  an  undaunted  determination  to 
correct  injustice.  May  her  pioneering  work  be 
remembered  not  only  by  the  many  tritxjtes  she 
deserves  but  also  t)y  action  in  the  Congress  to 
reinvigorate  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I 
am  submitting  a  statement  by  me  that  was 
read  at  the  furteral  of  Jean  Camper  Cahn: 

In  Fond  Remembrance  of  Jean  Camper 
Cahn 

(By  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton.  Member  of 
Congress) 

Most  of  us  shall  never  know  whether  we 
made  the  world  better  than  we  found  it. 
Surely  Jean  Camper  Cahn  knew.  Anyone  who 
knew  her  or  knew  of  her  knew.  Thousands  of 
people  across  the  country  knew. 

But  millions  who  have  benefited  from 
Jean's  work,  especially  her  landmark  work 
for  America's  poor,  do  not  know.  I  intend  to 
place  a  statement  commemorating  her  pro- 
ductive life  in  the  Congressional  Record,  to 
take  note  of  her  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments in  the  nation's  official  history,  where 
she  Is  rightly  celebrated. 

Jean  and  Edgar  were  my  fMends  from  our 
days  In  law  school  together,  and  though  we 
were  mostly  in  different  places  after  that,  we 
met  at  critical  times  in  their  work.  We  met 
during  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case,  surely 
one  of  the  most  important  cases  deflnlng  the 
Umlta  of  congressional  power.  We  talked 
when  they  were  exploring  establishing  the 
pioneering  Antioch  School  of  Law.  We 
worked  together  once  they  affiliated  with 
Antioch  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity's board  of  trustees. 

Of  Jean's  many  accomplishments,  one  Is 
especially  rare.  Jean  together  with  Edgar. 
invented  an  idea  and  then  gave  It  life.  They 
wrote  about  legal  services  for  the  poor  and 
then  they  helped  establish  it.  both  as  a 
branch  of  law  and  as  an  obligation  of  govern- 
ment. Jean  had  the  rarest  combination  of 
qualities.  She  was  both  an  intellectual  and  a 
builder.  Her  work  in  pioneering  services  for 
the  poor,  work  she  never  abandoned  down  to 
the  last  days  of  her  life,  is  a  permanent  leg- 
acy she  has  left  our  country. 

Jean  Camper  Cahn  lived  a  significant  and 
generous  life.  She  lived  to  bring  justice,  and 
she  did.  Jean  left  the  world  better  than  she 
found  it.  I  count  myself  among  her  many 
(Mends  who  will  miss  her  not  only  for  what 
she  gave  our  country  but  for  what  she  gave 
ua  in  Mendahlp. 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  SAMOA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I   Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speai<er,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  which  will  provide  t)asic 
assistence  for  the  1,600  indigent,  aged,  t)lind 
or  disabled  residents  in  American  Samoa.  !  in- 
troduced the  same  legislation  (H.R.  3981)  in 
the  101st  Congress  but  it  did  not  become  law. 

Many  of  the  elderly  and  disatiled  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa  are  without  any  form  of  putitic 
support,  and  little  private  support.  Private  and 
public  employee  retirement  programs  and  title 
11.  Social  Security  t)enefrts  were  both  intro- 
duced in  Samoa  too  late  for  most  of  ttiese  in- 
dividiBls  to  qualify.  American  Samoa  does  not 
partic|}ate  in  AFDC  or  Food  Stamp  Programs, 
programs  which  are  availat>le  to  all  the  States 
and  territories.  The  SSI  Program  provides  a 
small  subsidy  for  the  truly  needy,  and  is  a  na- 
tional program  available  to  the  residents  of  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. I  believe  it  is  time  the  residents  of 
American  Samoa  participate  in  this  natiorul 
program  so  that  those  wtK)  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  will  receive  some  form  of  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sutxnitted  for  the  Record  are 
copies  of  the  legislation  and  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Hon.  Gwendolyn  S.  King. 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  SE- 
CURiry  INCOME  BENEFITS  PRO- 
GRAM TO  AMERICAN  SAMOA. 

(a)  Is  General.— The  7th  sentence  of  sec- 
tion U01(a)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1301(a)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  title  XVI  (as  in  effect  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  made  by  section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)"  before 
"also". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Bection  1614(e)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1382c(e))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  Amer- 
ican Samoa."  before  "and". 

(2)  Section  1614(a)(l)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1382c(a)(l)(B)(ll))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  national"  after  "citizen". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  affect  on  January  1.  1992. 

House  of  Represe.vtatives. 
Washington.  DC,  February  5.  1991. 
Hon.  Gwendolyn  S.  King. 
Commissioner,   Social  Security    Administration. 
Baltimore.  MD. 

Dear  Commissioner:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter  of  January  31.  1991.  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  offered  assistance  on 
the  Social  Security  Program. 

For  your  Information,  we  met  several 
times  at  the  White  House  during  the  Reagan 
Admiaistratlon  when  you  served  as  a  White 
House  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  I  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Associations  of 
Lieutenant  Governors  and  Secretaries  of 
State. 

Last  year  in  July,  you  wrote  a  letter  to 
Senator  Daniel  K.   Inouye  which  expressed 
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the  Administration's  position  of  not  support- 
ing legislation  to  provide  the  SSI  program 
for  American  Samoa. 

Please  be  Informed  that  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  Intend  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
authorize  qualified  individuals  in  American 
Samoa  to  receive  SSI  benefits.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  H.R.  3961  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  lOlst  Congress.  I  am  writing  to  seek  your 
support  for  this  legislation. 

There  are  about  1.600  poverty-level  aged 
and  disabled  individuals  In  American  Samoa. 
These  in<avldual8  receive  little  or  no  public 
support  and  are  unable  to  provide  for  their 
own  support.  They  do  not  qualify  for  Title  II 
Social  Security  benefits  because  when  those 
benefits  were  adopted  in  American  Samoa, 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  time  remaining 
in  their  working  careers  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. Thoje  who  worked  for  the  American 
Samoa  Government  (ASG).  a  large  employer 
in  Samoa,  are  not  eligible  for  the  ASG  re- 
tirement program  because  this  system  was 
also  Implemented  too  late  for  them  to  qual- 
ify. Neither  did  smaller  employers  provide 
retirement  plans  in  those  years. 

The  best  estimate  I  have  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  SSI  program  to  be  implemented  in 
Samoa  is  J3.4  million  in  1964  dollars.  If  this 
issue  were  examined  to  ensure  a  sense  of  eq- 
uity of  coaiectlons  and  disbursements  within 
the  entire  social  security  system,  equity 
would  support  implementation  in  Samoa. 
Current  eetlmates  are  that  the  residents  of 
American  Samoa  contribute  approximately 
$15  million  per  year  through  PICA 
withholdings  and  employer  contributions, 
while  payments  are  only  $4-5  million  per 
year. 

I  know  there  has  been  resistance  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  SSI  program  in  Samoa 
without  simultaneous  implementation  in  the 
other  territories.  The  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  already  partici- 
pates in  the  program.  In  response  to  this  ar- 
gument, I  can  say  that  the  other  territories 
partlcipaOe  in  both  the  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
programs,  neither  of  which  American  Samoa 
h£w  chosen  to  participate  in.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  point  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant philosophically  and  flnancially.  It  is 
important  philosophically  because  it  shows 
the  elected  and  traditional  leaders  of  Samoa 
do  not  \^nt  Samoa  to  become  a  welfare 
state.  It  i|  important  financially  because  the 
combined  cost  of  the  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
programs  to  the  federal  government,  if  fully 
implemented,  would  be  higher  than  the  cost 
of  the  SSI  program  alone.  In  my  mind,  this 
trade  off  of  SSI  In  lieu  of  AFDC  and  food 
stamps  works  to  the  benefit  of  Samoa  and 
the  federal  government. 

Regrettibly,  I  also  want  to  mention  that 
there  is  some  Interest  in  Samoa  for  the  terri- 
tory to  participate  in  the  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  programs.  I  believe  that  this  interest 
can  be  quailed  if  SSI  Is  Implemented. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween Samoa  and  the  other  territories  In 
participation  versus  non-participation  In  the 
AFDC  ant  food  stamp  programs  is  a  sub- 
stantive ome,  and  can  be  used  to  distinguish 
Samoa  from  the  other  territories  in  this  re- 
gard. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  asked  to  comment  on  the  bill 
I  will  introduce,  the  response  will  be  favor- 
able. With  a  favorable  comment  from  the  Ad- 
ministration, 1  believe  I  can  persuade  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  the  bill 
and  make  any  budgetary  offsets  which  might 
be  required. 

I  will  ba  happy  to  discuss  this  legislation 
in  more  detail  if  you  believe  it  would  be  of 
assistance!. 
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With  kindest  reg:ard8, 
Sincerely. 

Eni  P.H.  Pai^omavaboa, 

Member  of  Congress. 


THE  NEED  FOR  WATER 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  CHESUR  &  AHONS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Nation 
has  been  forced  to  take  notne  recently  of  a 
severe  water  shortage  in  California  that  has 
caused  devastating  crop  failures  and  etner- 
gency  water  rationing.  A  5-year  drought  has 
been  t>lamed  for  the  shortage,  txjt  ttie  problem 
runs  much  deeper  and  extends  in  varying  de- 
grees of  severity  across  the  country.  Ttie 
prot>lem  is  ttiat  surging  populations  have  over- 
mn  the  capacity  of  finite  water  supplies. 

Most  of  us  take  water  for  granted,  and  we 
assume  that  we  can  simply  tum  on  the  tap  or 
the  garden  hose  and  be  sure  that  a  steady 
stream  of  clean,  cheap  water  will  flow.  But 
several  communities  are  finding  that  there's 
more  to  it  than  that.  In  Denver,  city  officials  re- 
cently t>attled  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  over  a  costly  and  errvironmentally 
damaging  dam  project  thiat  they  sakl  was 
needed  to  maintain  adequate  water  supplies 
for  a  growing  population.  In  Georgia,  State  of- 
ficials are  k)cked  In  a  dispute  with  neighboring 
Aiat)ama  over  a  plan  to  draw  water  from  a 
river  system  that  runs  across  State  lines.  And 
in  Boston,  various  plans  to  reach  into  nearby 
river  basins  have  been  met  with  empfiatic  op- 
position. 

What  is  clear  from  the  above  scenarios  is 
that  we  must  treat  water  as  a  limited  resource 
and  devek)p  national  polictes  and  manage- 
ment strategies  aimed  at  preserving  healthy 
supplies  of  water  for  future  generatkxis.  To- 
ward ttiat  end,  today  I  am  reintroducing  the 
National  Plumbing  Products  Efficiency  Act  and 
the  Muncipal  and  Industrial  Water  Conserva- 
tk>n  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senator 
Wyche  Fowler  is  again  reintroducing  identnal 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

The  most  obvkxiS  benefit  of  a  natk>nal  effort 
to  conserve  water  is  that  water  consen/atk}n — 
arKJ  not  the  constructkm  of  new  dams  or  res- 
ervoirs— is  the  easiest  and  nrwst  cost-effective 
strategy  that  States  and  munk:ipalites  can  use 
to  combat  present  or  projected  water  supply 
shortfalls.  For  example,  the  city  of  Tampa,  FL, 
is  implementing  a  home  retrofit  project  for 
plumbing  fixtures  that  is  eventually  expected 
to  save  nearfy  2  millkxi  galtons  of  water  per 
day.  A  new  plumbing  code  measure  requiring 
ttw  use  of  k>w-consumption  toilets  in  new  corv 
struction  and  rerwvatkxe  recently  went  into  ef- 
fect for  ttie  Delaware  River  Basin,  and  offictals 
there  estimate  that  it  will  cut  water  use  by  42 
millkxi  galk)ns  of  water  per  day  by  the  year 
2020.  And,  in  evaluating  the  need  for  the  envi- 
rorvnentally  destructive  Two  Forks  Dam  in 
Denver,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Institute  found 
ttiat  a  resklential  water  efficierx:y  program  em- 
ptoying  towKxmsumption  toilets  and  efficient 
showertieads  and  faucets  woukJ  save  more 
water  than  ttie  proposed  dam  at  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  dam's  cost  It  is  a  proven  fact  that 
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concerted  water  conseruatkin  efforts  enable 
States  and  munkapalities  to  eliminate,  post- 
pone or  downsize  new  water  supply  projects. 
Furthermore,  it  is  dear  to  consumers  in 
many  parts  of  ttie  country  ttiat  the  days  of 
cheap  water  are  over,  not  only  as  a  result  of 
shortages  but  also  t>ecause  of  increased  costs 
associated  with  meeting  safe  drinking  water 
and  wastewater  treatment  standards.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  example,  water  and  sewer 
rates  are  scheduled  to  rise  to  over  $1,400  per 
year  by  the  end  of  the  century  due  to  the  as- 
tronorncal  cost  of  ttie  Boston  HartxK  cleanup, 
and  that's  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the 
Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  has 
reacted  with  some  of  ttie  most  innovative  and 
far-reaching  water  conservatkm  strategies  in 
the  country.  The  State's  tow-consumptron  toilet 
requirements,  for  example,  coukJ  chop  up  to 
$80  per  year  off  ttie  average  family's  water 
and  sewer  bill.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that 
if  each  person  in  the  MWRA  user  area  simply 
cut  water  use  by  10  galkxis  per  day — a  goal 
ttiat  is  easily  achievatiie  with  ttie  efficient 
plumbing  products  currently  on  ttie  market— 
the  regk>n  coukt  save  up  to  $4  million  per  year 
off  the  cost  of  operating  Boston's  wastewater 
treatment  facilities. 

Another  important  benefit  of  water  conserva- 
tion is  a  significant  gain  in  energy  conserva- 
tion. Close  to  15  percent  of  the  energy  used 
in  a  typnal  househokJ  is  for  heating  water. 
Hence,  by  reducing  hot  water  tkiws,  water  effi- 
cient showertieads,  faucets,  ctotties  wastiers, 
and  dishwashers  can  save  significant  amounts 
of  energy.  One  kiw-consumptkxi  showertiead, 
in  fact,  can  k}wer  the  annual  electricity  bill  for 
an  average  family  of  four  by  atxMJt  $100. 
Water  auttiorities  can  also  reap  significant  en- 
ergy savings  from  reduced  water  flows  by  de- 
creasing energy  costs  associated  with  pump- 
ing water  through  treatment  plants  and  dis- 
tributkin  systems. 

Finally,  ttiere  are  significant  wastewater 
treatment-related  gawis  ttiat  can  accrue  from 
water  conservatk>n  programs.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
hope  ttiat  as  this  Congress  focuses  on  the  is- 
sues of  water  quality  as  we  kx>k  toward  reau- 
thorizing the  Clean  Water  Act,  we  will  also  be 
paying  ctose  attentkm  to  water  quantity.  There 
is  a  direct  link  between  the  magnitude  of 
wastewater  flows  and  ttie  performance  of 
wastewater  treatment  plants  and  septk:  sys- 
tems, and  it  folkiws  that  indivkjuals  and  com- 
munities can  improve  their  ability  to  treat 
wastewater  and  reduce  capital  and  operating 
costs  for  wastewater  treatment  by  implement- 
ing conservatkm  measures. 

The  two  bills  that  I  am  introducing  today 
woukt  aHow  us  to  reap  all  of  ttie  benefits  that 
water  conservatnn  has  to  offer — significant 
water  and  energy  savings,  tower  water  and 
sewer  biNs  for  consumers,  sizatile  savings  in 
wastewater  treatment  costs— with  no  appre- 
ciable dWerence  in  convenience  or  lif^te. 
The  Natkxial  Pfcjrrbing  Products  Efficiency  Act 
woukl  set  natmnaJ  eftk:iency  standards  for 
newly  manufactured  plumbing  products  and 
appliances  that  use  water.  Congress  passed 
similar  legislalion  for  energy  appliances  in  the 
100lh  Congress,  and  I  have  modeled  my  leg- 
islatmn  after  ttiat  law. 

In  1989,  Massachusetts  became  the  first 
State  to  set  stringent  water-saving  standards 
for  toilets.  Since  that  time,  ttie  klea  has  taken 
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off.  Six  States,  ttie  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  and  numerous  municipalities 
have  enacted  plumbing  product  effioeticy 
standards,  and  virtually  every  U.S.  plumbing 
manufacturer  now  makes  a  variety  df  products 
that  meets  the  standards  lak)  out  in  my  biH.  In 
fact  this  legislalion  wouM  not  only  make 
sense  from  an  environmental  standpoint,  but  it 
woukl  also  akj  ttie  plumbing  manutacturing  irv 
dustry  t>y  promoting  an  orderty  national  market 
with  a  uniform  set  of  efficiency  standards. 

The  enactment  of  efficiency  standards  also 
woukJ  boost  demand  for  new  plumbing  fixtures 
and  appliances.  Ttie  average  toilet,  for  in- 
stance, is  replaced  every  15  to  20  years.  How- 
ever, if  consumers  recognize  ttiat  water  corv 
servatk>n  is  necessary,  and  ttiat  water-saving 
products  can  keep  down  rising  water  bills,  the 
demand  for  replacements  will  escalate.  My 
legislatx>n  woukJ  foster  consumer  awareness 
atxxjt  ttie  value  of  water  conservalfon  tjy  re- 
quiring latielling  on  pkjmbing  products  that  in- 
dk:ate  ttie  amount  of  water  used  arxj  ttie  cost 
of  operating  ttie  product. 

The  Muracipal  and  Industrial  Water  Corv 
servatkKi  Act  complements  the  Natkxial 
Plumbing  Products  Efficiency  Act  by  establistv 
Ing  an  Office  of  Water  Conservatkxi  wittiin 
EPA.  The  primary  functkxi  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Consen/atkxi  wouW  be  to  devetop 
model  water  conservatkxi  programs  for  mu- 
nicipalities or  industries  arxj  d»seminate  infor- 
matkxi  about  those  programs.  A  number  of 
States  and  murucipalities  have  devekiped  im- 
pressive water  conservatkxi  programs,  and 
many  experts  in  the  fiekl  believe  ttiat  scores  of 
ottiers  wouM  folkiw  suit  if  ttiey  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  technnal  assistance  and  infor- 
mation on  such  programs  fi^om  a  central  EPA 
office. 

In  recognition  of  ttie  role  that  water  corv 
servation  can  p(ay  in  reducing  ttie  need  for 
new  or  upgraded  wastewater  treatment  plants, 
ttie  Munk:ipal  and  Industrial  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  wouW  also  altow  States^and  irunici- 
palities  to  use  nrxxieys  from  the  Stete  Revolv- 
ing Funds  created  under  ttie  Clean  Water  Act 
for  water  conservation  activities.  In  additkxi,  it 
woukl  create  an  Advisory  Counci  on  Water 
Conservatkxi  to  report  to  Congress  every  2 
years  with  suggestkxis  on  promoting  wise  use 
of  our  water  resources  throughout  every  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  F'naHy,  the  Muradpal  and 
Irxjustrial  Water  Conservatkxi  Act  woukl  re- 
quire the  conskterabon  of  water  conservatkxi 
in  all  relevant  environmental  impact  studies 
conducted  in  accordance  with  ttie  National  Erv 
vironmental  Polfcy  Act  In  this  manner,  we 
couU  be  sure  that  Federal  approval  is  never 
again  granted  for  projects  ttiat  fail  to  take  into 
account  ttie  true  vakje  of  water. 

I  took  forward  again  to  a  constructive  dntog 
with  the  plumbing  manufacturing  industry  and 
others  who  wouM  be  impacted  by  these  btHs. 
I  believe  that  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  plumb- 
ing manufacturing  industry  has  come  a  tong 
way  in  terms  of  devetoping  water-efliciert 
products  since  Senator  Fowler  and  I  first  in- 
troduced water  conservatkxi  legisialkxi  in  the 
fall  of  1988,  and  I  hope  that  we  wW  be  aUe 
to  woric  together  on  perfecting  these  measures 
as  ttiey  wind  thev  way  through  tie  legislative 
process. 

In  ctosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  Ws 
time  to  take  a  fresh  took  at  ttie  way  we  use 
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water  in  this  country.  We  should  all  pay  close 
attention  to  the  drought  conditions  in  Califor- 
nia, t)ecause  that  situation  could  be  replicated 
across  ttw  country — with  the  same  devastating 
impact  on  cost  of  living  and  lifestyle — unless 
we  start  taking  better  care  of  our  water  sup- 
plies. I  urge  my  coleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  National  Plumbing  Products  Ef- 
ficiency Act  and  the  Municipal  and  Industrial 
Water  Conservation  Act.  which  will  ensure  that 
we  make  efficient  use  of  wtiat  must  be  consid- 
ered our  nrK>st  precious  natural  resource. 


HOOSIER  HORSE  SENSE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  column  by 
R.  Joseph  Geiarden  published  in  tfie  February 
5  editk>n  of  the  IndanapoUs  Star  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Hoosier  horse  sense  and  clear  chan- 
nel thinking.  Tme  patriotism  sinks  below  the 
vocal  chords— maybe  even  as  far  down  as  the 
pocfcetbook. 

AMERICA'S  Debt  to  the  Troopers  of  Desert 

Storm 

(By  R.  Joseph  Geiarden) 

Vendors  are  selling  American  flags.  Desert 
Storm  T-shirts,  cape  and  pins.  In  Indianap- 
olis you  can  see  the  "Go  Desert  Storm"  signs 
on  taverns,  legion  posts  and  factories. 

Radio  stations  hold  rallies  and  sponsor 
promotions  competing  to  see  who  can  be 
first  to  get  their  fans  and  call  letters  on  TV. 

It  seems  as  if  much  of  America  has  decided 
that  Desert  Storm  is  a  sporting  event  and  is 
In  the  stands  rooting  for  the  home  team.  I 
can  almost  hear  the  cheers  now:  "Go 
Yanks— Beat  Iraq."  Or  see  bumper  stickers 
saying,  "Sack  Iraq." 

Except  for 'the  slimy,  fast  buck  artists 
cranking  out  souvenirs  to  cash  in  on  what 
they  see  as  a  fad,  most  of  those  Involved  in 
such  activities  are  well-meaning,  decent 
folks.  Americans  just  want  to  express  them- 
selves. War  triggers  a  combination  of  fear, 
hurt  and  uncertainty  that  demands  expres- 
sion— whether  you  are  for  or  against  it. 

If  you  believe  the  polls,  most  folks  believe 
Saddam  Hussein  Is  an  evil  monster  and  must 
be  stopped,  even  If  American  boys  (and  now 
girls)  must  shed  their  blood  to  do  it. 

As  soldiers  have  done  for  centuries,  Ameri- 
cana are  digging  holes  in  the  sand  preparing 
for  battle. 

Soon,  the  bombing  will  slow  and  young 
American  GIs  will  begin  crawling  through 
the  desert  sands. 

Soon,  America's  sons  will  learn  to  kill. 

My  son's  generation,  like  mine  and  that  of 
my  father,  his  father  and  his  grandfather. 
win  sofTer  the  physical  and  menUl  wounds 
of  war.  Boys  and  girls  will  suddenly  become 
men  and  women. 

They  will  kill  and  be  killed.  They  will 
wound  and  will  be  wounded. 

In  an  instant,  their  version  of  the  real 
world— high  school,  college  and  back  home- 
will  become  a  dream.  In  lu  place  will- be  the 
confusion,  dirt,  noise,  death  and  nearly  un- 
controllable fear  of  battle. 

Like  young  Americans  In  all  wars,  most 
win  exhibit  the  quite  ability  to  function 
under  fire  that  is  called  courage.  From  Con- 
cord to  Khe  Sanh,  this  courage  is  a  proud 
part  of  our  American  heritage. 
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In  choosing  to  begin  Desert  Storm,  I  hope 
and  pray  we  are  right.  I  pray  for  our  presi- 
dent, our  national  political  leaders,  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  all  the  way  down  to  rifle-toting 
private.  I  share  their  fears.  I  ache  for  their 
wivae.  husbands,  children,  mothers,  fathers, 
brotkers,  sisters  and  sweethearts.  I  pray  that 
God  will  bring  them  all  home  safely. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  historians  to  judge 
whether  America  and  her  allies  chose  the 
wise  and  just  course  when  they  embarked  on 
Deswt  Storm. 

But  I  know  one  think  for  sure.  This  under- 
taking called  Desert  Storm  is  not  a  sporting 
event.  Despite  the  dally  tallies  of  Scuds  and 
Patriots  and  numbers  of  enemy  planes  shot 
down,  it  is  not  a  game. 

For  Americans  who  want  to  back  our 
troops  and  show  support,  let's  do  something 
right  for  a  change. 

Let's  offer  to  help  and  support  the  rel- 
ativee  of  the  service  men  and  women.  Let  us 
write  letters  to  the  troops  in  the  gulf,  and 
bake  cookies  and  ship  off  paperback  books  to 
help  them  combat  lonely,  fearful  hours. 
When  the  time  comes,  let's  all  give  our  blood 
to  help  save  the  lives  of  the  wounded. 

But  the  best  way  we  can  show  our  support 
for  ratuming  troopers  Is  to  fund  decent  vet- 
erans' care  programs  and  a  new  GI  bill,  one 
that  will  cover  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
higher  education. 

Thte  we  must  do.  Our  wariors  deserve  no 
less. 

Remember,  we  are  not  giving  them  a 
present,  a  bonus.  Fully  funded  veterans  care 
and  education  programs  are  our  rightful  pay- 
ment to  satisfy  a  debt  to  America's  sons  and 
daughters.  It  is  a  debt  we  owe  for  the  sac- 
rificee  they  made  in  our  name. 

Let's  turn  our  pep  rallies  into  action.  Lets 
talk  to  our  representatives  and  senators. 

And  for  God's  sake,  America,  don't  stop  to 
trivialize    the    sacrifices    of   a    half-million 
Americans  by  turning  Desert  Storm  into  a 
sporting  event. 
Sport  is  play. 
War  is  serious  business.  Dead  serious. 


INTBODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REPEAL  THE  WRIGHT 
AMENDMENT 


I      HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

*  OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  repeal  a  section  of 
law,  (»mmonly  known  as  the  Wright  amend- 
ment, which  prohiljits  commercial  air  carriers 
from  providing  servne  between  Dallas  Love 
Field  and  points  kx:ated  outskle  of  Texas  or 
its  four  surrounding  States.  Last  Congress, 
groups  such  as  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  supported  my  bill  because  they 
agreed  the  Wright  amerxlment  is  nothing  more 
than  an  egregious,  antk»mpetitive,  unconstitu- 
tional sectk>n  of  the  law  tfiat  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  statijte  was  originally  passed  as  part  of 
the  Irtematkinal  Air  Transportatkm  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1980  to  protect  then-relatively  new 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  International  Airport  [DFW]. 
It  was  devetoped  to  ensure  commercial  air 
carriers  moved  from  the  okJer  Love  Field  to 
the  new  primary  airport  serving  the  metropoli- 
tan Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  However,  DFW  is 
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now  the  second  busiest  airport  in  ttie  United 
States.  IIB  gates  are  full  arxj  its  runways  are 
jammed  with  planes  waiting  to  take  off.  DFW 
rx)  kxiger  needs  protection  from  Love  FiekJ's 
competition. 

Inflated  airfares  are  the  key  reason  repeal  is 
needed.  DFW  has  the  27th  highest  average 
airfares  of  ttie  top  30  major  airports.  Dallas 
fares  are  excessively  high  because  the  low- 
cost  canler  in  that  market  serves  Love  Fiekj 
and  cannot  quote  fares  from  Love  FieW  to 
cities  outskJe  of  the  five  State  area.  With  no 
competition  in  the  market,  other  carriers 
charge  oirtrageous  fares  to  DFW.  Sometimes 
fares  are  more  than  five  times  as  high  from 
cities  out^kJe  ttie  region  than  from  cities  Inside 
the  region,  even  wfwn  the  two  cities  are  equi- 
distant from  Dallas. 

The  Wiight  amendment  is  unreasonable.  By 
allowing  tavel  to  Love  FieW  only  from  points 
in  Texas,  as  well  as  points  in  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas  and  New  Mexk»,  it  artMti-arily 
permits  sennce  from  cities  such  as  AltHiquer- 
que  to  Love  FieW— 595  miles— but  does  not 
allow  such  servtee  from  Wkihita— 330  miles— 
to  Love  RekJ.  The  amendment  does  not  even 
permit  connecting  servce. 

Under  current  law,  a  passenger  traveling 
from  Kansas  City  to  Love  FieW  would  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  two  roundtrip  tk:kets— one 
to  a  connecting  city,  such  as  Tulsa,  and  a  sec- 
ond rounfip  ticket  from  Tulsa  to  Dallas.  Not 
even  luggage  can  be  checked  all  the  way 
through  to  Love  FieW.  The  Wright  anwndment 
requires  the  Kansas  City  passenger  to  claim 
his  luggage  in  Tulsa,  and  then  check  It  back 
in  for  his  light  to  Love  Field. 

A  1990  study  by  KMPG  Peat  Manwick  con- 
cluded that  additional  airport  capacity  is  need- 
ed in  the  area.  Even  a  proposed  $3.5  billion 
expansion  at  DFW  wiH  not  solve  the  problem. 
The  capacity  issue  couW  be  greatly  improved 
if  the  no>M-underutilized  Love  FieW  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  provide  commercial  servk^ 
to  points  outside  Texas  and  its  contiguous 
States. 

Under  this  restrictive  law,  it  is  not  possible 
for  consumers  to  have  access  to  the  advan- 
tages of  deregulatWn  and  fully  connpetitive  air- 
fares. Repealing  the  Wright  amendment  will 
open  up  eompetition,  reduce  airfares  to  com- 
petitive levels,  and  substantially  increase  busi- 
ness between  markets.  That,  is  what  Con- 
gress intended  to  accomplish  by  passing  the 
Airiine  Deregulation  Act.  irs  time  to  eliminate 
this  special  interest  section  of  law.  so  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  competitive  access 
to  interstate  travel  as  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  time  to  repeal  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. 


WASTE  TRANSFER 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
reintroduco  legislation  I  sponsored  last  Corv 
grass  that  wouW  prohibit  the  transfer  of  solW 
waste  in  excess  of  100  pounds  from  one  State 
to  another  State  for  disposal,  unless  the  State 
in  whk^  the  waste  is  to  be  disposed  of  has 
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given  prior  consent.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly violates  the  prohibition  will  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000. 

New  Mexico,  a  rural  State,  is  currently 
threatened  t)y  a  solid  waste  crisis.  The  prob- 
lem New  Mexico  is  facing  is  ttie  result  of  an 
acute  shortage  of  landfill  capacity  in  regions 
throughout  the  country  conrpelling  some 
States  to  search  for  alternatives  outside  their 
own  borders.  Ot>vious  sites  are  those  States 
with  vast  amounts  of  open  terrain  such  as 
New  Mexico.  In  fact,  private  waste  manage- 
nrtent  firms  from  across  the  country  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  open  new  landfill  sites  in 
New  Mexico.  Last  year  a  Maryland  waste  firm 
bought  23,000  acres  of  ranch  land  in 
Lordsburg,  NM,  and  had  plans  to  open  a  land- 
fill about  half  the  size  of  the  District  of  Colunrv 
bia.  The  company  sought  to  bring  as  much  as 
20,000  tons  of  east  coast  trash  a  day  fciy  rail. 

The  proposed  landfill  sent  the  residents  of 
Lordstxirg  scrambling  for  protection.  Concerns 
were  raised  ttiat  such  a  dump  would  contami- 
nate the  community's  ground  water  and  pose 
other  serious  environmental  hazards.  Soon, 
fears  mounted  across  the  State  that  New  Mex- 
ico would  soon  become  the  nation's  dumping 
ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this  legislatkMi 
because  New  Mexkx)  and  other  niral  States 
simply  shoukl  not  be  forced  to  accept  out-of- 
State  waste.  While  I  can  sympathize  with  tfie 
overwhelming  waste  management  problems 
some  States  face,  rural  States  shoukj  not 
have  to  t>ear  the  brunt  of  their  problems.  Fur- 
ther, simply  kx)king  for  new  landfill  sites  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  Nation's  solid  waste  is 
not  good  polk^.  We  must  begin  to  utilize 
waste  minimizatx>n  and  recycling  technotogies 
through  the  devekipment  of  a  comprehensive 
waste  management  polKy.  As  a  number  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportatkxi  and  Haz- 
ardous Materials,  which  will  consider  the  reau- 
thorizatkxi  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act.  I  kxk  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  issue. 


LEGISLATION  RELATED  TO  THE 
HERBERT  BONNER  BRIDGE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  introduce  legtslatnn  that  will  facilitate 
the  repair  of  the  Hertwrt  C.  Bonner  Bridge. 
Last  October,  the  Bonner  Bridge  was  severely 
damaged  when  a  dredge  urxler  contract  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  broke  \oose  from  its 
moorings  and  crashed  into  ttie  bridge.  The 
bridge  was  severed  and  in  the  ensuing 
monttw  emergency  ferry  boat  servk»  was  in- 
stituted to  prwkje  transportation  between  Hat- 
teras  Island  and  the  rest  of  North  Carolina. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Federal  Government  provides  emergericy 
highway  assistance  to  States  in  whnh  vital 
transportation  links  have  been  disrupted 
ttwough  accident  or  natural  dteaster.  Federal 
law  provides  ttiat  the  Federal  Government  will 
assume  100  percent  of  t)ie  cost  of  repairs  in- 
curred within  ttie  first  90  days  folk>wing  an  ac- 
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ckjent  The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  extend  the 
period  of  time  Federal  funds  will  be  available 
to  repair  the  bridge.  In  the  past.  Congress  has 
extended  the  time  perkxj  during  wtvch  Federal 
funds  were  made  available  to  a  State. 

In  this  instance.  North  Carolina  has  made  a 
good  faith  effort  to  expeditkxjsly  repair  the 
Bonner  Bridge,  however,  due  to  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  State  has  been  unable  to  complete 
the  repairs.  The  waters  off  ttie  coast  of  North 
Carolina  are  extremely  rough  arxl  the  area 
has  been  described  as  the  "graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic".  The  strait  over  wtwch  the  Bonner 
Bridge  passes  is  sutiject  to  extremely  strong 
currents.  These  conditions  have  forced  the 
State  to  proceed  with  cautk>n.  The  State  did 
not  risk  lives  just  so  that  it  coukJ  save  a  few 
State  dollars.  When  condKions  were  harsh, 
work  was  discontinued  in  order  to  protect 
lives. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  need  for  an  extension 
of  time  is  not  a  unk]ue  situatk>n.  Congress  ex- 
tended the  90-day  period  and  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  for  repairs  nec- 
essary as  a  result  of  the  California  earth- 
quake. Similarfy,  States  were  given  180  days 
to  seek  reimbursement  for  damage  caused  by 
Hurricane  Hugo.  In  t)Oth  instarxses,  the  States 
were  also  relieved  from  the  penalty  imposed 
by  26  U.S.C.  157(a)(3).  This  provisk)n  of  law 
reduces  the  amount  available  to  a  State  for 
other  highway  projects  if  the  State  must  seek 
emergency  Federal  furKls.  My  legislatkxi  will 
provkle  sirrvlar  relief  to  North  Carolina. 

Congress,  in  granting  the  above-cited  relief 
was  responding  to  natural  disasters.  The  dam- 
age to  ttie  Bonner  Bridge  <M  not  result  solely 
from  a  natural  disaster,  but  rattier  a  combina- 
tion of  high  winds  that  tore  a  dredge  from  its 
moorings  and  subsequent  negligent  actk>n  by 
the  aew.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  has 
perhaps  a  greater  obligatxxi  to  assure  that 
necessary  funds  are  made  available,  since  the 
damage  and  disruptx>n  caused  by  ttie  acckjent 
seemed  to  directly  result  from  the  negligence 
of  a  contractor  acting  in  conjunctkKi  with  a 
Federal  entity,  ttie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
It  is  crucial  that  the  Bonner  Bridge  be  re- 
paired as  promptly  as  possitste.  Ttie  Bonner 
Bridge  carries  ttie  only  highway  linking  Hat- 
teras  Island  and  the  mainland.  Island  resxJents 
have  been  isolated  except  for  ferry  boat  serv- 
k»  wtuch  has  frequently  been  interrupted  t>y 
inclement  weather.  The  impact  on  persons  liv- 
ing on  Hatteras  and  working  elsewtiere  has 
been  significant  greatly  increasing  travel  time 
to  and  from  wori<.  The  transport  of  food,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  other  necessities  tias  been 
disnjpted. 

The  tourist  industry  on  ttie  island  has  been 
decimated,  injuring  txjsinesses  arxj  reAidng 
State  revenues.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
$80  to  $90  million  in  revenue  and  taxes  woukj 
be  k)St  if  the  bridge  were  to  be  inoperative  for 
a  year.  Finally,  ttie  cost  of  emergency  ferry 
boat  servKe  is  running  over  $21 ,000  a  day. 

Clearty,  ttie  State  is  eager  to  repair  this  vital 
link.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  ttits  emer- 
gency legislatxxi  that  will  assure  the  prompt 
restoratkKi  of  important  servk»  to  Hatteras  Is- 
land. 
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THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NEGRO   NATIONAL   BASEBALL 

LEAGUE 


HON.  AIAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  ttiat  I  txing  to  ttie  attention  of  my  cot- 
leagues  a  very  special  event  On  February  13, 
1 991 ,  the  Negro  Leagues  Baset)all  Museum  in 
Kansas  City,  MO,  will  celebrate  ttie  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  ttie  Negro  Natkxial 
League. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  here  in  Congress  and  ttie 
entire  Natkxi  join  the  Kansas  City  community 
in  tionoring  ttie  outstanding  actiievements  of 
an  unherakled  group  of  men,  ttie  players  of 
the  Negro  tiaseball  league. 

In  recent  years,  Americans  tiave  lienefited 
from  an  expk>sk>n  of  informatkxi  about  black 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  whose  accom- 
plishments went  unsung  at  an  earlier  time  in 
our  Natkin.  Ttiis  is  especially  true  of  ttie  re- 
mart(at)le  achievements  of  the  piayers  of  ttie 
Negro  Natk)nal  League. 

When  Jackie  Robinson  joined  ttie  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  in  1947,  and  became  ttie  first  black 
major  league  player,  it  was  front  page  news. 
What  we  rarely  hear  atxxjt  were  ttie  suc- 
cesses of  other  baseball  greats  such  as  Josh 
Gibson,  Satchel  Paige.  Hilton  Smith,  Bill 
Drake,  and  other  legendary  piayers  of  ttie 
black  basetiall  league. 

For  more  ttian  a  quarter  century,  in  more 
ttian  40,000  games,  the  talented  skiggers, 
pitchers,  and  fieklmen  of  the  Negro  league  ex- 
hitxted  ttieir  uncommon  skills  in  virtual  obscu- 
rity. In  Its  celebration  of  February  13,  Kansas 
City's  Negro  Leagues  Baseball  Museum  is 
taking  steps  to  stiine  a  kxig-overdue  spoUigtit 
of  recognitkin  of  ttiese  aocompiistiments. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Kansas  City  wouM  urv 
dertake  this  tribute  because  it  was  in  ttiat 
town,  70  years  ago.  that  the  league  got  its 
start  In  the  American  traditnn.  representatives 
of  the  Natkxi's  Uack  teams— ^ickxfng  the 
Kansas  City  Monarchs— met  at  the  YMCA  and 
Streets  Hotel  to  draft  a  constitution  that  lakj 
down  the  guktng  principles  of  the  Negro  Na- 
tk>nal  League.  Despite  ttie  hardships  inposed 
by  the  rigkj  racial  barriers  of  ttie  day,  ttie 
league  managed  not  only  to  sunme,  but  to 
fkxjrish  and  enrich  American  history. 

I  am  proud  to  note  ttiat  some  of  btack  base- 
kail's  legends  have  over  the  years  made  Kan- 
sas City  their  home— greats  like  Buck  CNeil 
and  Connie  Johnson,  Alen  Bryant  James 
LaMarque,  and  Alfred  "Slick"  Surratt  St  Louis 
is  home  to  former  leaguers,  James  "Cooi 
Papa"  Bel  and  Lee  Moody.  Another  Missouri 
legend.  Ulysses  HoKman,  lives  in  Plattsburgh. 
To  help  give  these  great  athletes  their  rigM- 
ful  place  in  American  history,  I  was  honored  to 
sponsor  with  Congressman  JOM  Lewis  of 
Georgia  a  resolutnn  in  ttie  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  designating  June  12.  1991 
through  June  19,  1991.  as  "Negro  Baseball 
Leagues  Recognitkxi  Week."  This  legisiatnn 
will  sen/e  as  a  reminder  of  ttie  enduring  con- 
tributkins  these  players  made  to  our  natkxtal 
sport. 
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By  setting  aside  time  to  commemorate  the 
black  heroes  of  baseball,  Kansas  City's  Negro 
Leagues  Baset>all  Museum  is  helping  to  draw 
attention  to  a  phenomenon  that  is  important 
not  only  to  black  history  and  sports  history  but 
to  the  history  of  all  America. 
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FUNDING  MASS  TRANSIT 

THROUGH    A    10-CENT    GAS    TAX 
INCREASE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will  as- 
sure arwiual  furxjing  for  mass  transit  and  re- 
duce our  Federal  deficit.  I  propose  placing  a 
10-cent-a-galk}n  additional  tax  on  gasoline, 
earmarking  3  cents  for  mass  transit  and  re- 
turning the  t>alance  to  the  Treasury  for  deficit 
reductkm.  The  tax  woukJ  be  added  to  the  cur- 
rent '14.5-cent-a-gallon  tax,  of  which  1.5  cents 
goes  to  ttie  mass  transit  trust  fund.  My  bill 
woukJ  also  make  ttw  5-cent-a-gallon  tax 
agreed  to  in  ttie  1990  budget  agreement  per- 
manent. That  tax  Is  scheduled  to  expire  In  fis- 
cal year  1995. 

Each  year  we  have  a  battle  trying  to  protect 
mass  transit  aid.  Each  year  we  wort<  to  re- 
solve our  Federal  defkat.  For  every  cent  the 
gas  tax  is  raised,  ttie  Federal  Government  col- 
tects  $1  billkjn  in  revenue.  Essentially,  by  in- 
creasing the  Federal  gas  tax  by  a  dime  and 
making  ttie  1990  5-cent-a-galk>n  tax  perma- 
nent, the  Government  woukJ  raise  over  $4  bll- 
lk>n  annually  for  mass  transit  as  well  as  an  ad- 
ditk>nal  S9.5  billkm  for  deficit  reduction. 

Many  may  question  the  costs  that  are 
passed  onto  the  consumer.  Study  after  study 
conclude  that  the  costs  wouW  be  minimal.  The 
10-cent-a-gallon  tax  would  add  approximately 
$40  to  the  annual  costs  of  operating  an  auto- 
motjile.  Even  with  the  nominal  increase  that 
has  resulted  from  ttie  Persian  Gulf  war,  gaso- 
line prices  are  still  betow  their  peak  level  of 
$1.96  in  March  1981.  In  addition,  while  Ameri- 
cans are  paying  about  Si  .30  a  gallon  for  gas- 
oline, Germans  pay  $3.04  a  gallon,  Japanese 
$4.18,  and  ItaDans  $5.30.  Finally,  Increased 
funding  will  enable  mass  transit  to  become 
more  cost  effkaent.  This,  ultimately  benefits 
k>w-income  househokJs  whk:h  remain  depend- 
ent on  mass  transit 

In  additkxi  to  preserving  mass  transit  and 
reducing  our  Federal  budget  deficit,  the  legls- 
latkxi  woukJ  conserve  energy  and  protect  our 
environment  Maintaining  energy  effkaent 
mass  transit  will  conserve  limited  domestic  pe- 
troleum resources  arxl  avokl  further  growth  In 
the  risky  dependency  of  foreign  sources.  The 
enactment  of  ttiis  tsw  will  also  reestablish  a 
gas  conservatwn  ethn.  With  regard  to  the  en- 
vironment, reduced  gasoline  use  will  help  with 
respect  to  our  massive  cartxxi  monoxkje  and 
ozone  noncompliance  protilem,  as  well  as 
have  a  positive  impact  on  ttie  greenhouse  ef- 
fect scientists  have  warned  atx)ut. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  protecting 
our  environment,  consennng  energy,  maintain- 
ing equitabto  furiding  for  mass  transit  and  re- 
ducing our  Federal  budget  deficit. 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week  ago,  I 
sat  r  this  Chamber  and  listened  to  PreskJent 
Bush  deliver  a  deeply  moving  and  highly  emo- 
tional State  of  the  Union  speech.  History  will 
surely  be  kind  to  the  Presktent  for  the  leader- 
ship, courage,  and  strength  he  is  provkjing  for 
our  country  during  this  diffk:ult  time.  I  would 
like  lo  thank  the  President  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  ttie  discussion  that  has  served  as  a 
prelude  to  this  policy  Initiative. 

In  the  past  few  months,  there  has  been 
plenty  of  speculation  and  critkiism  of  the  Bush 
administration's  domestic  agenda.  New  solu- 
tions to  old  problems,  new  names  for  old 
kleas,  and  new  allies  and  enemies  have 
emerged  as  political  otjservers  have  tried  to 
predk:t  what  direction  the  President  woukJ  lead 
our  country. 

After  all  was  said  and  done,  the  President 
wisely  chose,  as  the  Founders  of  our  great 
Nation  dkl  many  years  ago,  to  empower  the 
people. 

"Vte  the  people" — a  concept  wtiose  value 
the  bureaucracy  and  Great  Society  programs 
have  attempted  to  diminish.  President  Bush 
conectly  stated  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech  a  major  goal  of  his  administration — 
that  we  the  Nation  shape  our  future — "by 
strengthening  the  power  and  choice  of  indivici- 
uals,  and  families." 

"We  the  people" — for  over  two  centuries  our 
families  and  communities  have  understood  ttie 
strength  they  unleash  when  they  work  to- 
gether. Long  t}efore  the  American  tjureaucracy 
was  estat)lished,  prot)lems  were  solved  and 
crealve  solutions  were  developed  by  people 
helping  people.  Our  families  were  stronger  tie- 
cause  of  this — our  communities  were  respon- 
sive to  the  indivklual — and  the  Government 
understood  that  the  strength  of  each  of  these 
tjecame  the  strength  of  our  great  Nation. 

And  finally,  "We  the  people"— the  ability  to 
make  our  families,  neighbortioods  and  country 
a  stronger  and  better  place  for  the  future.  The 
role  cf  ttie  Government  shoukj  be  to  empower 
people  with  the  knowledge  of  new  and  better 
ways  to  solve  their  local  problems.  The  great- 
est dlsservkie  our  Govemment  can  do  to  Its 
people  is  to  put  restraints  on  their  endless 
atMlitjr  to  develop  creative  and  woritable  solu- 
tions to  the  prot)lems  they  confront. 

My  friend,  Philip  Kent  of  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle, published  an  editorial  in  whk:h  he  asked 
whch  side  the  Presktent  was  on  regarding  the 
Nation's  domestk;  agenda.  The  Presktent  has 
spoken.  I  take  comfort  In  knowing  that  he  is 
on  ttie  skte  of  we,  the  American  people. 
A  New  Paradigm? 

Fierce  debate  rages  within  the  Bush  ad- 
mlnietratlon,  and  the  Republican  Party,  over 
stratiegry  for  the  '90s. 

On  one  side  are  Budget  Director  Richard 
Darman  and  non-ideological  pragmatlsts 
who  preach  "resource  allocation"  and  com- 
promise with  congressional  Democrats. 

On  the  other  are  veteran  Reaganltes  (HUD 
Secretary  Jack  Kemp  and  Rep.  Newt  Ging- 
rich. R-Ga..  among  them)  who  want  a  "new 


paradigm"  for  education,  race  and  poverty 
issues  based  on  "empowerment." 

What's  a  new  paradigm?  What's 
empowerment? 

Well,  the  new  paradigm,  or  model,  places 
emphasis  on  free  enterprise  economic  growth 
based  oa  capital  gains  tax  reduction.  (The 
successfBl  GOP  paradigm  for  the  '808  was  the 
Reagan  three-year  tax  cut.) 

To  many  Democrats,  empowerment  means 
giving  power  to  govemment  to  control  peo- 
ple. But  Kemp,  Gingrich  &  Co.  don't  want 
that.  Tliey  want  freedom  for  people  to  con- 
trol their  own  affairs. 

The  poor  don't  want  paternalism,  they 
want  opportunity.  They  don't  want  the  ser- 
vitude c*  welfare,  they  want  to  obtain  jobs 
and  private  property.  They  don't  want  de- 
pendency, they  want  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  big  Question:  Where  does  President 
Bush  stand  with  regard  to  all  of  this? 

He  haa  given  lip  service  to  the  "new  para- 
digm"—end  even  his  own  White  House  policy 
aide,  James  Plnkerton,  gave  a  major  speech 
touting  empowerment  last  spring. 

Amazingly,  though,  Darman  publicly  at- 
tacked Plnkerton's  remarks  as  "fad-ism" 
and  "new  Newt-ism." 

Darmas  has  since  half-heartedly  apolo- 
gized to  Gingrich  (and  for  his  tone),  but  the 
president  so  far  hasn't  moved  to  squelch  the 
infighting  among  his  supporters. 

Richard  Nixon  once  told  historian  Theo- 
dore White  that  the  country  "could  run  it- 
self doniestlcally  without  a  president."  Is 
Bush  following  such  erroneous  advice? 

Perhaps,  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  address  next  month  will  provide  clues 
as  to  which  "side"  he  is  on. 

The  worst  course  for  Bush  to  take,  which  is 
the  present  course,  is  no  course  at  all. 


DIRTY  SECRETS  BEHIND  THE 
BUDGET  MESS 


HON.  FREDERICK  S.  UPTON 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is 
an  artkile  published  in  the  February  1991 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  that  I  believe 
warrants  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  talks  atXHJt  our  lnat)ility  to  control 
Federal  spending,  gives  examples  of  the 
wasteful  projects  we  fund,  and  outlines  the 
tricks  we  use  to  give  the  illusion  we  are  reduc- 
ing spending.  I  know  many  of  my  constituents 
will  read  this  artk:le  and  not  find  it  a  good  re- 
port card  on  our  actions.  I  share  their  concern. 
We  cannot  forever  continue  the  wasteful 
atHJses  described  in  the  artk:le  and  must  act 
to  eliminate  them.  We  owe  the  American  tax- 
payer no  less. 

(From  the  Reader's  Digest,  Feb.  1991] 

Dirty  Becrets  Behind  the  Budget  Mess 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

During  last  year's  budget  crisis.  Rep.  Har- 
ris Fawell  (R.,  HI.)  had  a  helpful  Idea.  Why 
not  sladi  unnecessary  spending  Congress 
planned  for  Itself?  On  the  floor  of  the  House, 
Fawell  proposed  an  amendment  cutting 
$375,000  for  renovations  to  the  House  beauty 
parlor  and  S2S,000  for  a  study  on  a  proposed 
gym  for  Bouse  staffers. 

Fawell  was  shouted  down  and  labeled  a 
sexist  for  targeting  the  unprofitable,  tax- 
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payer-subsidized  beauty  parlor.  House  Demo- 
cratic leaders  arranged  a  non-recorded  vote 
so  no  one  could  be  blamed  for  killing  the 
amendment. 

In  a  federal  budget  of  nearly  $1.4  trillion, 
the  money  saved  by  Fawell's  modest  pro- 
posal would  have  been  insignificant.  But  the 
episode  reflects  an  enduring  truth:  despite 
pious  talk.  Congress  continues  to  spend  tax- 
payers' money  at  a  furious  clip,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  usually  goes  along  willingly. 
What's  more,  they  go  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  deny  it. 

When  the  five-year  "deficit  reduction" 
agreement  was  reached  last  fall,  officials 
claimed  $42  billion  in  savings.  That's  a  sham. 
What  they  didn't  mention— and  the  press 
didn't  report— is  that  actual  spending  will 
Increase  by  $111  billion,  or  $480  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation.  Worse, 
the  deficit,  according  to  the  government's 
own  official  figures,  will  grow  larger. 

On  the  very  day  the  deal  to  curb  the  deficit 
was  forged.  Congress  voted  to  Increase  so- 
cial-welfare spending  this  year  by  $22.6  bil- 
lion. The  five-year  deal  Includes  $136  billion 
in  additional  funds  for  non-defense  discre- 
tionary programs.  Mandatory  outlays  for  So- 
cial Security  and  Medicare  will  rise  more 
than  $aOO  billion. 

A  culture  of  spending  dominates  our  na- 
tional capiUl.  An  "Iron  triangle"  of  the  un- 
elected— executive-branch  bureaucrats.  Con- 
gressional committee  staffers,  special-inter- 
est lobbyists— aggressively  protects  each 
program  and  pushes  unrelentingly  for  more. 
Members  of  Congress  believe  spending  helps 
them  get  re-elected.  With  few  exceptions, 
agency  heads  appointed  by  the  President  re- 
gard greater  outlays  as  a  measure  of  their 
success. 

In  four  years  as  Education  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam Bennett  learned  this  the  hard  way.  At 
first  he  loyally  defended  President  Reagan's 
proposed  cuts.  He  found  himself  nearly  alone 
among  Cabinet  members.  Over  the  next  two 
years,  he  was  attacked  by  educators,  reviled 
by  his  own  bureaucrats  and  overruled  by 
Congress.  In  1987  Bennett  rebelled  and  in- 
sisted on  a  boost  in  spending.  "There  was  no 
political  gain  in  ruthless  cutting,"  a  Bennett 
aide  says.  "You  could  be  a  reformer  but  not 
a  cutter." 

Official  Washington  has  created  a  myth  to 
justify  higher  spending  in  the  19908.  As  Sen. 
Robert  Byrd  (D.,  W.Va.)  puts  it,  domestic 
discretionary  spending  is  the  "little  runt 
pig"  of  the  Federal  budget  that  has  been  "on 
the  cutting  table  for  ten  years."  It  hasn't. 
Domestic  spending  was  trimmed  in  1982,  then 
grew  rapidly  during  the  next  eight  years. 
Outlays  for  many  programs  rose  substan- 
tially, including  education  for  the  handi- 
capped (50  percent).  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (47  percent).  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (36  percent),  medical  care  for  veterans 
(25  percent)  and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (22  percent). 

The  biggest  jHVblem  on  Capitol  Hill,  says 
Rep.  Dick  Armey  (R.,  Texas),  is  "the  com- 
mittee mystique."  Members  from  farming 
areas  angle  to  get  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Those  from  port  cities  join  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Those  eager  to  keep  military  bases  in  their 
district  hope  to  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

There's  a  tacit  rule:  to  get  what  you  want, 
you  go  along  with  what  other  committee 
members  want.  And  it's  taboo  to  challenge 
the  programs  of  another  committee.  "You 
don't  want  them  challenging  yours,"  says 
Rep.  Tim  Penny  (D.,  Minn.),  a  leader  for  defi- 
cit reduction. 
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Rep.  Vin  Weber  (R.,  Minn.)  a  conservative 
who  believes  in  spending  reductions,  was 
happy  to  leave  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
cuts,  and  join  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  spends.  Weber  had  discovered 
Washington's  dirty  little  secret:  cutting  is  a 
political  minus. 

Chairmen  of  appropriations  subcommittees 
retaliate  when  they're  crossed.  After  Fawell . 
criticized  nonessential  spending  in  an  "emer- " 
gency"  appropriations  bill  last  year,  extra 
funding  for  a  project  in  his  district  was  de- 
leted. When  Rep.  Clay  Shaw  (R.,  Fla.)  voted 
against  the  wishes  of  Rep.  William  Lehman 
(D.,  Fla.),  a  subcommittee  chairman,  Leh- 
man scratched  $1  million  in  funding  for  a 
tunnel  in  Shaw's  district. 

Budget  watchdogs  such  as  Penny  and  Rep. 
Bob  Walker  (R.,  Pa.)  are  treated  like  pariahs. 
"A  large  number  of  colleagues  wouldn't 
come  to  dinner  at  my  home."  Penny  says.  An 
Appropriations  Committee  member  once  re- 
marked of  Walker:  "The  only  cement  that 
will  ever  be  poured  in  Walker's  district  1b 
that  around  his  feet  when  we  throw  him  In 
the  river." 

"In  a  corporation,  everything  is  geared  to- 
ward minimizing  overhead."  says  Mark 
Everson,  a  Chicago  manufacturer  who  was  a 
top  •official  in  three  Washington  agencies 
trom  1982  to  1968.  "In  government,  almost 
nothing  is."  Like  many  others,  Everson  dis- 
covered another  of  Washington's  dirty  budg- 
et secrets.  Instead  of  being  rewarded,  offi- 
cials who  make  economy  a  top  priority  can 
count  on  being  criticized  by  Congress, 
jumped  on  by  lobbyists  and  undermined  by 
bureaucrats  in  their  own  agencies. 

When  Charles  Heatherly  l)ecame  head  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  in 
1986,  the  agency  was  facing  $345  million  in 
bad  loans.  Heatherly  was  hauled  before  a 
Congressional  committee  for  a  scolding — but 
not  for  the  bad  loans.  His  transgression  was 
trying  to  streamline  the  SBA  by  jettisoning 
failed  programs.  A  phalanx  of  interest 
groups— the  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation, Small  Business  United  and  the 
American  Association  of  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies- 
weighed  in  against  him.  To  SBA  bureaucrats. 
Heatherly  was  the  enemy.  "Not  one  of  them 
came  to  me  at  SBA  and  said,  "We're  with  you 
on  this.  What  can  we  do  to  help?' "  Heatherly 
says. 

Because  the  big  spenders  presented  a  unit- 
ed ftont  and  taxpayers  made  little  noise,  the 
SBA  was  kept  alive  and  spared  further  budg- 
et cuts.  "The  iron  triangle  worked,"  says 
Heatherly. 

Sometimes  the  triangle  can  be  very  clever. 
For  fiscal  year  1991.  the  Senate  and  House 
would  have  agreed  to  a  smaller  appropriation 
for  the  SBA.  The  Senate  voted  to  give  the 
agency  $440  million;  the  House  voted  $438 
million.  But  the  Senate-House  conference 
did  not  come  up  with  the  compromise  figure 
you  might  expect,  $439  million.  Instead,  it 
pegged  SBA  spending  at  $469.5  million. 

This  upward  compromise  is  but  one  trick 
Washington  employs  to  create  the  illusion  of 
spending  reduction.  Here  are  seven  others: 

Artificial  Base  Lines.  Imagine  a  company 
president  who  hopes  for  a  $100,000  pay  In- 
crease. Instead  he  receives  a  $75,000  hike,  and 
then  he  claims  a  $25,000  pay  cut.  Crazy?  In 
Washington  it's  routine. 

Rather  than  use  this  year's  level  of  spend- 
ing as  the  starting  point  for  next  year's 
budget,  an  artificial  "base  line"  Is  created, 
the  effort  of  which  is  automatic  spending  in- 
creases every  year.  Then.  If  proposed  outlays 
are  less  than  the  base  line.  Washington 
claims  a  "cut" — even  through  spending  actu- 
ally rises. 
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That's  what's  happening  now.  The  base- 
line budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  origi- 
nally called  for  spending  to  rise  $130.8  bil- 
lion. But  because  it  will  go  up  "only"  $111 
billion,  Congress  and  the  White  House  insist 
spending  was  cut  $19.8  billion.  With  a  pro- 
jected revenue  increase  of  $22.2  billion,  they 
claim  a  total  "savings"  of  $42  billion. 

Off-Budget  Spending.  Last  year.  Congress 
"reduced  the  deficit"  $2  billion  by  dropping 
the  Postal  Service  subsidy  li^om  the  official 
budget.  The  subsidy  was  still  paid,  only  It 
was  done  off-budget.  Off-budget  programs  in- 
clude direct  loans,  loan  guarantees,  federal 
insurance  and  government  enterprises. 

Of  course,  real  money  is  involved  whether 
or  not  a  program  is  formally  in  the  budget. 
In  1989,  loan  defaults  and  write-offs  were 
$14.4  billion  and  Insurance  losses  $67.2  bil- 
lion, all  picked  up  by  the  taxpayer.  The  total 
liability  of  taxpayers  for  off-budget  pro- 
grams is  almost  $6  trillion,  or  $67,000  for 
every  U.S.  household. 

Fake  Ceilings.  With  great  fanfare  and  self- 
congratulations,  legislators  establish  spend- 
ing ceilings.  Then  these  limits  are  quietly  Ig- 
nored. 

The  original  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  re- 
duction law  of  1985  called  for  gradually  de- 
clining deficits.  The  first  ceiling,  for  1986. 
was  topped  by  $49.3  billion.  In  1967  the  law 
was  changed,  and  the  deficit  was  supposed  to 
have  dwindled  to  $100  billion  in  1990.  It  was 
$220  billion.  This  year,  it  is  projected  at  $360 
billion.  Now  Washington  projects  declining 
deficits  in  1998  and  1994.  Good  luck. 

Underestimating.  In  1983  Congress  ap- 
proved $8  billion  to  build  a  space  station.  By 
1967  the  price  was  $12  billion.  Now  it's  $36  bil- 
lion. Agriculture  Department  economists 
said  the  1985  farm  bill  would  cost  $54  billion. 
A  month  later,  after  the  bill  had  passed,  the 
estimate  was  upped  to  $85  billion. 

"There's  a  generic  i)attem."  says  Congres- 
sional staffer  Frank  Gregorsky.  "Once  the 
legislation  is  passed,  once  the  various  clients 
are  mobilized,  once  the  bureaucracy  Is  en- 
gaged, once  the  contractors  start  marking 
up— expenditures  overshoot  the  promised 
levels."  Spenders  get  their  foot  in  the  door 
by  underestimating  the  cost«  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

"Emergency"  Appropriations.  In  recent 
years,  emergency  appropriation  bills  have 
become  vehicles  for  pork-barrel  spending. 

Last  year  President  Bush  asked  for  a  "dire 
emergency"  appropriation  to  pay  for  flood 
relief  in  the  South  and  aid  to  Panama.  Con- 
gress tacked  on  another  $1.4  billion — includ- 
ing $3  million  for  a  convention  center  in 
Washington.  DC.  $5.8  million  for  a  Franklin 
Roosevelt  memorial  and  $750,000  toward  a 
ferryboat  for  American  Samoa. 

Transfers.  A  clever  way  to  increase  a  dis- 
cretionary program  is  to  switch  funds  into  it 
from  an  entitlement  program,  which  has  no 
ceiling  and  thus  requires  no  new  appropria- 
tion. 

"A  classic  abuse  of  transfer  authority." 
note  budget  experts  John  Cogaa  and  Tim 
Muris.  was  the  shift  of  food-stamp  funds  Into 
the  Agriculture  Department's  extension 
service.  The  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  snppoaedly  suf- 
fered a  cut  of  $300  million  in  real  spending 
between  1981  and  1989.  Actually,  funds  were 
transferred  trom  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, which  pays  for  farm  price  supports. 
ASCS  spending  actually  rose  by  one-third. 

Earmarking.  Last  year  alone.  Sen.  Dale 
Bumpers  (D.,  Ark.)  says,  an  approjHlations 
subcommittee  got  2800  requests  from  other 
Senators  to  designate  funds  for  iHX}jects  in 
their  home  states.  During  the  1990  budget 
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"crisis,"  Rep.  Walker  pointed  out  ten  re- 
search projects  that  were  sneaked  into  the 
Energy  Department's  budget  and  deserved 
cutting.  One  allocated  J4.8  million  to  a  tech- 
nology center  at  Indiana  State  University  in 
the  district  of  Rep.  John  Myers  {R.,  Ind.). 
Funds  for  It  and  the  other  projects  Walker 
cited  were  overwhelmingly  approved. 

In  Washington,  DC,  where  there  are  no 
farms,  SI  million  was  appropriated  for  the 
Agriculture  Extension  Service.  Also  ap- 
proved was  S500,000  to  restore  the  boyhood 
home  of  bandleader  Lawrence  Welk  in  Stras- 
burg,  N.D.  This  expenditure  was  sought  by 
Sen.  Quentln  Burdick  (D..  N.D.).  It  prompted 
Rep.  Silvio  Ctonte  (R..  Mass.)  to  say:  "That  is 
right — and  a  one,  and  a  two,  and  a  three,  and 
a  four,  and  a  S500.000.  What  will  they  do  for 
an  encore?  Earmark  funds  to  renovate  Guy 
Lombardo's  speedboat?  Or  restore  Artie 
Shaw's  wedding  tuxedo?"  Despite  Conte's 
ridicule  and  criticism  by  President  Bush,  the 
Welk  project  was  not  killed. 

Even  the  defense  budget  is  used  for  ear- 
marking. Tucked  into  the  1991  Pentagon 
budget  was  SS  million  to  build  a  new  par- 
liament building  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and 
SlO  million  for  a  National  Drug  Intelligence 
Center  that  federal  officials  wanted  in  Wash- 
ington. Not  surprisingly,  the  drug  intel- 
ligence center  will  be  located  In  the  home 
state  of  Rep.  John  Murtha  (D..  Pa.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  defense 
subcommittee. 

Political  scientist  James  Payne,  an  expert 
on  government  spending,  measured  the  ratio 
of  those  witnesses  at  Congressional  hearings 
who  testlfled  for  spending  programs  to  those 
who  testified  against.  His  finding:  pro-spend- 
ers outnumber  opponents  by  145  to  one. 
Payne  also  found  that  roughly  half  the  pro- 
spending  witnesses  are  federal  administra- 
tors and  another  ten  percent  are  state  and 
local  officials.  It's  only  human  nature  that 
they'd  have  kind  words  for  their  own  pro- 
grams and  ask  for  more  money. 

When  will  the  spending  binge  cease?  Not 
until  taxpayers  rise  up.  "Congress  is  going  to 
go  on  spending  until  the  public  stops  them." 
laments  Walker.  "Politicians  respond  to  spe- 
cial-Interest groups."  says  Penny.  "They've 
been  forgetting  there's  a  general  interest 
group— taxpayers. ' ' 

It's  time  for  taxpayers  to  remind  them. 
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VINEYARD  GAZETTE:  NEWSPAPER 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GERRY  L  SITIDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate an  ttwse  involved  with  ttie  success  of 
Martha's  Vineyard's  outstanding  newspaper. 
the  Vineyard  Gazette. 

Over  the  years,  ttie  Gazette  has  sustained 
a  staixJard  of  excellence  that  consistently 
makes  it  worth  reading— and  rereading.  That 
is  why  the  Gazette  has  fc>een  named  by  the 
l^ew  England  Press  Association  as  the  1990 
Newspaper  of  the  Year. 

I  am  proud  to  can  attention  to  the  Gazette's 
achievements,  arxj  ask  that  this  edKional  on 
this  honor  be  reprinted  here  for  ttie  possible 
interest  on  my  congressional  cdlegues. 
Newspaper  of  the  Year 

The  Vineyard  Gazette  was  named  the  best 
community  newspaper  In  New  England  last 
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weekend.  The  1990  Newspaper  of  the  Year 
honor  was  announced  In  Boston  at  the  an- 
nual awards  banquet  of  the  New  England 
Prees  Association. 

IC  is  not  often  in  this  editorial  column  that 
the  Gazette  speaks  of  its  own  journalistic 
achievements.  But  this  represents  a  particu- 
larly proud  moment  for  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Vineyard  Gazette.  Judging  panels  in  the 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  area  recognized 
the  paper  for  distinguished  journalistic  work 
in  all  aspects  of  newspapering.  including  edi- 
torial, photogrraphic  and  advertising  achieve- 
ment. The  Gazette  received  more  top  honors 
and  more  total  awards  than  any  other  com- 
muBity  newspaper  in  New  England. 

In  addition  to  the  Newspaper  of  the  Year 
award,  the  Vineyard  Gazette  captured  first 
places  in  the  largest  circulation  category  for 
general  excellence,  for  business  and  eco- 
nomic reporting,  for  the  best  special  section, 
and  for  pictorial  and  sports  photography. 
Among  its  other  awards,  the  Gazette  won  a 
second  place  for  advertising  work  and  a  third 
plaoe  for  outstanding  community  service  for 
a  series  of  stories  about  problems  facing  the 
central  commercial  districts  of  Island  towns. 

The  Vineyard  Gazette  is  honored  to  be 
named  the  best  community  newspaper  in  the 
six-itate  New  England  region.  But  we  believe 
the  Island  community  where  we  live  and 
publish  deserves  recognition  and  a  large 
shaee  in  all  these  honors.  A  good  news  news- 
paper is  but  an  accurate  reflection  of  life  In 
the  community  it  serves.  And  if  the  Gazette 
is  honored,  so  also  are  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  the  this  community  of  Martha's 
Vineyard. 
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KINDERHOOK,  NORTH  HUDSON  DIS- 
TRICT ELKS  TO  HONOR  STEPHEN 
R.  RACE.  SR. 


I 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  like  to  think 
that  my  district,  the  24th  New  York,  has  a  re- 
markably high  number  of  people  I  call  unsung 
heroes,  people  who  give  a  great  deal  of  thenv 
selves  to  their  neighbors  and  communities 
without  much  fanfare. 

Today  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  atxjut  one 
of  tfiose  unsung  heroes.  His  name  is  Stephen 
R.  Race.  Sr..  past  exalted  ruler  of  Kinderhook 
Elks  Lodge  No.  2530. 

On  March  2,  Elks  of  Lodge  No.  2530  will 
honor  Mr.  Race  for  his  year  of  dedication  and 
unselfish  labor  and  achievements  while  sen/- 
ing  as  district  deputy  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the 
North  Hudson  District.  The  other  eight  lodges 
of  ttie  district  will  also  take  part  in  the  cere- 
nwnies. 

As  a  tong-time  Elk  myself,  I  ask  Members  of 
this  body  to  join  me  today  in  paying  our  own 
tribute  to  Stephen  R.  Race,  Sr..  for  his  leader- 
ship, sen/k»,  and  commitment  in  time  over  the 
past  vear. 


WHY  IS  THERE  NO  VACCINE  FOR 
THE  AIDS  VIRUS? 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6. 1991 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  outstarxling 
program  that  was  presented  at  the  Congres- 
sional aomedk:al  Research  Caucus'  first  staff 
luncheon  for  health  polrcy  staff  of  the  Con- 
gress on  January  15.  1991.  The  program  in 
whk:h  Representative  Ben  Gilman  of  New 
York  and  I  partkiipated  "Why  Is  There  No  Vac- 
cine for  the  AIDS  Virus?"  was  presented  by 
two  expert  biomedk:al  researchers,  Dr.  Thom- 
as D.  Pollard,  M.D..  director  and  professor  of 
cell  biology  and  anatomy  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medk:ine,  and  Dr.  Mal- 
colm A.  Martin,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  laboratory  of 
molecular  biology  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

The  caucus  is  striving  to  provide  a  forum 
where  health  policy  staff  of  the  Congress  can 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  to 
facilitate  communications  on  national  health 
polrcy  is$ues  in  an  inforrr^l  setting.  The  recent 
luncheon  was.  I  t^elieve,  very  successful  in 
meeting  this  objective  and  we  plan  to  offer 
other  opportunities  for  these  exchanges  on 
such  pressing  topics  as  cancer  and  Alz- 
heimer's. Another  goal  of  the  caucus  is  to  pro- 
vkle  Membiers  and  congressional  staff  inform- 
ative and  timely  briefings  by  experts  from  the 
t)iomedk}al  community  on  issues  commonly 
presented  by  constituents  to  health  policy 
staff.  Cartainly,  the  question  of  our  progress 
on  a  vaecine  for  the  AIDS  virus  is  a  pressing 
pubik:  hearth  issue  of  concem  to  every  con- 
gressional office.  Memljers  and  staff  attending 
the  program  indk:ated  that  they  had  many 
questions  explained  about  why  it  is  more  dif- 
frcult  to  develop  a  vaccine  for  the  AIDS  virus 
than  for  polio  or  smallpox.  We  leamed  about 
the  NIH%  latest  efforts  to  develop  an  AIDS 
vaccine  and  research  paths  that  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  provKling  the  public  safety  from  this 
almost  always  fatal  disease.  I  encourage  both 
Members  and  staff  to  attend  tfiese  programs 
and  mate  tfie  time  in  their  busy  schedules  be- 
cause tfiey  will  gain  valuable  information  and 
help  to  better  serve  their  constituents. 

The  following  excerpts  from  our  speakers 
will  provide  required  insigfit  atXMJt  the  role  of 
tiiomedksal  research  in  meeting  public  health 
problems  like  AIDS.  The  text  of  the  remarks 
before  the  Congressional  Bk>medk:al  Re- 
search Caucus  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Pollard  and 
Dr.  Mak^ptm  A.  Martin  follows: 

How  Does  Basic  Biomedical  Research 
Relate  to  Health  Care? 
(FYesented  to  the  Congressional  Biomedical 
Researeh  Caucus,  January  15,  1991  By 
Thomas  D.  Pollard,  Professor  of  Cell  Biol- 
ogy and  Anatomy,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School) 

INTRODUCTION 

I  thank  Congressman  Gekas  for  the  oppor- 
tunity t«  meet  with  you  today.  We  hope  that 
this  is  one  of  many  such  opportunities  In  the 
future.  I  am  a  physician  who  decided  to  pur- 
sue fundamental  research,  because  I  could 
have  a  larger  Impact  on  patient  care  through 
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basic  research  and  teaching  than  by  treating 
individual  patients.  I  have  pursued  this  ca- 
reer for  nearly  20  years  and  have  been  gratl- 
fled  that  my  own  research  has  progressed 
from  an  Initial  curiosity  about  how  a  single 
cell  moves  to  a  fairly  detailed  understanding 
of  many  of  the  molecules  responsible  for  this 
fundamental  property  of  life. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  a  frightening  per- 
sonal encounter  with  colon  cancer  that 
reaffirmed  my  conviction  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  basic  research.  Even  though  my  at- 
tention was  focussed  on  the  details  of  oper- 
ations and  chemotherapy,  the  main  thing  I 
learned  as  a  scientist-patient  was  how  tms- 
trating  it  is  to  deal  with  a  deadly  disease 
about  which  we  know  so  little  that  physi- 
cians do  not  have  adequate  tools  for  defini- 
tive diagnosis  and  treatment.  Thanks  to  the 
skillful  surgeon,  I  am  still  doing  well,  but  if 
my  disesise  had  advanced  even  a  little  bit 
further  at  the  time  of  disignosis,  my  doctors 
would  have  been  helpless.  Biomedical  sci- 
entists are  looking  for  the  information  that 
will  allow  physicians  to  deal  with  illness  in 
a  definitive  way. 

Let  me  start  with  a  short  anecdote.  Last 
year  I  had  the  following  conversation  with  a 
bright,  college-educated  contractor  who  was 
working  on  our  house.  He  asked  me  why  I 
spent  such  long  hours  at  work,  even  Satur- 
days. I  told  him  that  1  am  a  professor  doing 
research  in  cell  biology  and  that  there  were 
always  exciting  things  to  do  in  the  lab— that 
I  actually  enjoyed  working.  He  asked,  "What 
is  so  interesting?"  I  replied  that  there  were 
lots  of  little  things  that  only  an  expert  could 
appreciate,  but  the  big  thing  that  stimulates 
everyone  is  that  we  are  starting  to  see  the 
big  picture,  that  all  of  the  little  pieces  that 
each  individual  scientist  works  on  are  start- 
ing to  nt  together.  He  was  sophisticated 
enough  to  be  surprized  and  replied,  "I 
thought  that  you  scientists  are  always  push- 
ing back  endless  frontiers,  that  you  work 
hard,  but  basically  you  never  get  anywhere." 

Some  of  you  must  have  similar  thoughts, 
particularly  when  we  scientists  come  to 
Washington  to  ask  for  support.  You  see  bil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  each  year  but  must 
wonder  whether  our  citizens  are  getting  a 
good  bang  for  their  bucks.  To  be  sure  there 
are  triumphs  such  as  the  recent  discoveries 
of  a  number  of  genes  responsible  for  heredi- 
tary diseases  including  muscular  dystrophy 
and  cystic  fibrosis,  but  you  must  wonder: 

Why  don't  we  have  a  vaccine  for  AIDS? 

Why  don't  we  have  a  "cure"  for  cancer? 

How  does  basic  biomedical  research  impact 
clinical  medicine? 

QUESTIONS,  ANSWERS,  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  reason  that  we  still  have  more  ques- 
tions than  answers  is  that  living  organisms, 
particularly  ourselves,  are  extremely  com- 
plicated. Biological  systems  are  incredibly 
well  built  but  much  more  complex  than  the 
most  sophisticated  man-made  machines. 
Flies  are  built  much  better  than  Boeing 
747's.  They  not  only  have  more  parts,  but 
they  can  reproduce  in  a  few  days,  lift  heavier 
loads  and  take  off  and  land  more  reliably. 
Humans  are,  of  course,  much  more  complex. 

This  complexity  provides  a  tremendous 
challenge  for  biological  scientists.  We  want 
to  understand  how  cells  and  the  organisms 
that  they  make  up  are  put  together.  One  way 
is  the  reductionist  strategy  that  dominates 
biology  today.  We  want  an  inventory  of  all  of 
the  parts.  We  want  to  know  in  detail  how 
each  of  the  parte  works  and  how  the  various 
parts  function  together.  From  this  analysis 
we  are  confident  that  we  will  understand  the 
function  of  whole  organisms,  including  hu- 
mans, at  the  molecular  level. 
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These  goals  have  intrinsic  scientific  inter- 
est, but  more  importantly,  this  knowledge 
will  have  direct  impact  on  the  health  of 
every  citizen.  To  help  you  understand  the 
connection  between  the  abstract  goals  of  cel- 
lular and  molecular  biologists  and  health 
care,  let  me  try  the  following  analogy: 

If  your  TV  breaks  down,  you  can  expect 
that  the  TV  repair  shop  will  fix  it.  Your  faith 
is  well  founded  if  the  repair  person  has  a 
complete  blueprint  of  your  TV  and  under- 
stands how  all  of  the  electronic  components 
contribute  to  its  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  brought  your  TV  to  me,  I  could 
not  fix  it  because  1  have  neither  the  plans 
nor  any  understanding  of  how  the  individual 
parts  work. 

In  the  same  way,  we  physicians  are  limited 
in  what  we  can  do  for  our  patients,  because 
we  have  only  an  incomplete  blueprint  and  a 
limited  understanding  of  how  our  various 
parts  work.  When  confix)nted  by  patients 
with  most  diseases,  physicians  now  are  bet- 
ter off  than  I  would  be  faced  with  a  broken 
TV,  but  the  holes  in  our  knowledge  limit  our 
success.  Fundamental  improvements  will 
only  be  made  through  deeper  understanding 
of  basic  biological  processes. 

Basic  scientists  are  optimistic  that  we  can 
contribute  this  knowledge  because  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  understanding,  at  the  molecular 
level,  many  of  the  fundamental  processes  of 
life.  For  example,  how  cells  decide  to  mul- 
tiply or  not,  how  cells  move  and  how  cells  re- 
spond to  external  signals— a  list  with  imme- 
diate relevance  to  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

Through  years  of  hard  work,  largely  fi- 
nanced by  the  NIH,  many  important  general 
principles  are  starting  to  emerge.  Even 
though  our  knowledge  is  still  fragmentary, 
we  now  know  enough  that  cells  are  starting 
to  make  sense  at  the  molecular  level.  Al- 
most every  week  new  concepts,  connections 
and  (most  importantly)  simplifications 
emerge,  so  I  expect  that  we  will  eventually 
be  able  to  explain  the  fundamentals  of  life 
with  a  limited  set  of  general  concepts.  For 
example,  research  in  the  past  decade  has  re- 
vealed that  our  ability  to  see  each  other  here 
today  is  based  on  the  same  type  of  bio- 
chemical machinery  that  allows  amebas  to 
communicate  with  each  other  out  in  the  soil. 
The  good  news  is  that  life  processes  are 
based  on  a  complex  but  limited  repertoire  of 
molecular  mechanisms,  mechanisms  that  are 
within  our  reach  if  the  funds  and  people  are 
available  to  do  the  work. 

We  are  also  optimistic  because  most  of  this 
work  has  been  done  during  your  lifetimes 
and  the  pace  of  discovery  accelerates  all  of 
the  time.  Experiments  that  one  could  only 
dream  about  in  1960  are  now  possible  on  a 
routine  basis  due  to  fantastic  (but  often 
costly)  improvements  in  techniques.  Elach 
scientist  can  now  be  much  more  productive 
than  ever  before. 

THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Let's  see  what  we  still  need  to  learn: 
We  know  that  cells  consist  of  many  thou- 
sands of  different  kinds  of  twxts,  each 
present  in  hundreds  to  millions  of  identical 
copies.  We  have  named  and  characterized  a 
few  thousand  of  these  parts,  but  there  are 
still  big  gape  in  our  knowledge.  We  need  to 
complete  this  inventory  and  characterize  the 
major  components. 

One  part  of  this  knowledge  comes  trom 
analysis  of  genes,  including  the  kind  of  work 
supported  by  the  Human  Genome  Project. 
But  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  action 
of  the  product  of  each  gene,  it  is  usually  nec- 
essary to  isolate  and  characterize  the  pro- 
tein product,  a  task  that  might  take  several 
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laboratories  a  decade  or  two,  a  big  job,  bat 
one  well  worth  the  Investment. 

Then  we  need  to  determine  how  the  var- 
ious components  interact  and  how  they  are 
regulated. 

If  provided  with  the  resources  to  reach 
these  goals,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  day 
when  we  will  have  enough  fundamental  in- 
formation about  normal  cells  to  make  it  poe- 
sible  to  Identify  the  specific  molecular  de- 
fects in  disease.  This  knowledge  about  the 
underlying  molecular  defects  in  dleease  will 
change  medicine  in  fundamental  ways.  I  ex- 
pect that  rational  approaches  will  supplant 
empirical  approaches  to  prevention,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  For  example,  rather 
than  treating  the  symptoms,  like  we  now  do 
for  most  diseases  including  the  common 
cold,  arteriosclerosis  and  cancer,  we  hoi)e  to 
be  able  to  intervene  to  correct  or  prevent  the 
underlying  molecular  defects  that  cause  the 
symptoms. 

SOME  RECENT  BREAKTHROUGHS 

Muscular  dystrophy  and  cystic  fibrosis  are 
beautiful  examples  of  the  complementary 
nature  of  targeted  and  untargeted  research. 
Recently,  highly  focussed  international  re- 
search efforts  have  identified  and  sequenced 
the  genes  causing  these  common  hereditary 
diseases.  Remarkably,  the  proteins  coded  by 
these  genes  were  easily  recognized  as  rel- 
atives of  proteins  from  other  systems  and 
other  organisms  that  had  already  been  stud- 
ied In  detail.  These  analogies  immediately 
provided  major  insights  into  the  mechanisms 
of  these  common  diseases,  even  before  the 
defective  proteins  had  never  been  examined. 
The  earlier  studies  on  the  related  proteins 
were  done  for  completely  different  reasons  as 
part  of  the  untargeted  research  on  basic  bio- 
logical processes  that  is  supported  by  the 
NIH  and  NSF. 

Colon  cancer  is  an  example  of  a  very  com- 
mon disease  (affecting  1  to  20  Americans) 
where  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  molecu- 
lar defects  prevents  definitive  treatment  in 
many  cases.  But  there  are  reasons  for  opti- 
mism. Recent  work  has  established  that  a 
small  number  of  specific  genes  are  defective 
in  many  of  these  cancers.  Investigators  ex- 
pect that  these  genes  are  part  of  a  delicate 
network  of  genes  controlling  cell  division. 
The  cancer  cell  multiply  abnormally  because 
their  control  circuits  are  defective.  At  the 
very  least,  this  knowledge  will  aid  in  the 
identification  of  individuals  at  high  risk  for 
the  disease,  who  can  then  be  carefully 
watched  for  the  early  signs  of  disease.  Ulti- 
mately, we  can  hope  that  a  full  characteriza- 
tion of  the  products  of  these  genes  will  lead 
to  specific  new  thereaples  to  replace  the  rel- 
atively nonspecific  forms  of  chemotherapy 
and  radiotherapy  that  we  must  rely  on 
today. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of 
how  basic  biomedical  research  will  impact 
the  health  care  of  you  and  your  family  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  research  community  is 
eager  to  do  this  work  and  looks  to  Congress 
for  continued  support  of  our  efforts. 

The  formation  of  the  Congressional  Bio- 
medical Research  Caucus  has  encouraged  the 
research  community  and  it  is  the  supinrt 
that  we  need  to  continue  our  work.  We  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  pifesent  our  views  to 
the  Congress  and  to  be  among  the  many  in- 
terests concerned  with  developing  health 
policy  for  the  nation.  The  Caucus  will  pro- 
vide an  ongoing  relationship  with  the  Con- 
gress and  a  forum  to  exchange  views. 

Testimont  of  Maixx}lm  a.  Martin,  M.D. 
It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  be  invited 
here  today  by  the  Biomedical  Research  Cau- 
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cus  and  speak  to  you  about  why  it  has  been 
so  dimcult  to  develop  an  AIDS  vaccine.  As 
many  of  you  know,  I  am  presently  an  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
where  I  head  a  basic  virology  laboratory  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases.  My  background  is  only 
unique  in  that  I  am  a  so-called  physician  sci- 
entist—a Yale  Medical  School  graduate  who. 
following  an  internship  and  residency  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  joined  the  U.S  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  1964  to  fulfill  my  mili- 
tary obligation.  I  have  been  at  the  NIH  every 
since.  In  1964  I  was  extremely  interested  in 
infectious  diseases,  particularly  viral  dis- 
eases, and  wanted  to  understand  how  viruses 
damaged  tissues  and  killed  cells,  or  in  the 
case  of  retroviruses,  which  I  have  studied  for 
the  past  20  years,  how  they  produced  leuke- 
mia in  mice.  During  this  period  I  became  so 
taken  with  basic  biomedical  research,  that  I 
elected  to  remain  in  the  laboratory  rather 
than  practice  medicine.  Over  the  years  at 
the  NIH,  I  have  worked  with  and  have  be- 
come familiar  with  a  number  of  different 
animal  viruses.  Many  of  these  agents  do  not 
cause  terribly  serious  diseases  but  rather. 
because  they  are  so  small  and  compact  and 
live  in  mammalian  cells,  they  serve  as  sim- 
ple models  of  cancer,  cellular  differentiation. 
and  gene  regulation. 

Today  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  what  I've 
learned  about  the  human  Immunodeficiency 
virus  or  HTV  as  we  now  refer  to  it.  and  try  to 
explain  why  it  has  been  so  excruciatingly 
difficult  to  design  an  effective  protective 
vaccine  for  AIDS.  We've  learned  a  tremen- 
dous amount  about  HIV  during  the  past  7  or 
8  years  including:  how  to  detect  HIV  in  in- 
fected people  or  in  samples  of  blood  (purging 
of  blood  supply),  we've  learned  in  what  tis- 
sues and  organs  the  virus  resides  and  multi- 
plies in  the  body  of  an  infected  person-,  we've 
learned  how  the  virus  directs  the  production 
and  assembly  of  newly  synthesized  virus  par- 
ticles, and  we've  identified  points  of  vulner- 
ability during  the  virus  life  cycle,  some  of 
which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of 
useful  antiviral  drugs  such  as  AZT.  One  can 
rhetorically  ask,  if  we  have  learned  so  much 
and  now  know  so  much  about  HIV,  why 
hasn't  a  useful  vaccine  been  developed? 

The  answer  is  obviously  not  simple — in 
fact  it  is  enormously  complex  as  you  will 
leam  over  the  next  few  minutes.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  useful  to  begin  by  briefly  discussing 
viruses  for  which  effective  vaccines  have 
been  developed  in  order  to  put  the  problem 
with  HTV  in  the  proper  perspective.  Effective 
vaccines  are  currently  available  for  several 
viral  diseases  including  polio  and  smallpox. 
How  are  these  agents  or  the  diseases  they  in- 
duce different  from  HIV  and  AIDS?  First,  the 
polio  and  smallpox  viruses  and  viruses  like 
them  have  a  simple  and  direct  way  of  attack- 
ing cells.  They  invade  their  cellular  targets 
(cells  of  the  intestinal  tract  in  the  case  of 
polio  or  cells  in  the  respiratory  tract  in  the 
case  of  small  pox),  they  commandeer  the  cel- 
lular machinery  to  exclusively  ^x-oduce  prog- 
eny virus  particles,  killing  the  virus-produc- 
ing cells  in  the  iHX>cess.  Their  is  nothing 
fkocy  or  subtle  going  on  here.  The  virus  rep- 
licates and  kills  target  cells.  In  the  case  of 
polio,  virus  growth  in  the  Intestine  may  con- 
tinue for  several  days  with,  in  many  in- 
Btances.  very  little,  if  any.  in  the  way  of 
symptoms  in  the  Infected  individual.  How- 
ever, in  less  than  5%  of  people  infected  with 
poliovlrus.  the  virus  leaves  the  intestine,  en- 
ters the  blood,  and  is  disseminated  to  other 
parts  of  the  body  including  the  spinal  cord 
where  It  evokes  its  classic  and  feared 
aymptons— that  of  paralysis— which  is  seen 
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in  about  one  Infected  person  in  a  1000.  Many 
of  you  know  that  two  different  types  of  effec- 
tive vaccines  are  available  which  prevent 
paralytic  poliomyelitis.  How  and  when  do 
thaBe  vaccines  work?  In  a  vaccinated  person 
exposed  to  poliovlrus.  the  virus  still  gets  to 
and  multiplies  in  the  intestinal  tract  but 
than  something  else  occurs.  Cells  of  the  im- 
mune system,  previously  primed  with  an  in- 
activated or  attentuated  poliovlrus  vaccine, 
recognize  the  infecting  virus  for  what  it  is — 
a  foreign  invader — and  the  infected  intes- 
tinal cells,  as  they  produce  new  generations 
of  poliovlrus  particles,  are  attached,  seques- 
tered, and  ultimately  eliminated  by  the  im- 
mune system  of  a  vaccinated  person.  As  a  re- 
sult, virus  fails  to  enter  the  blood  stream 
and  consequently  never  reaches  the  spinal 
cord  where  it  can  Induce  a  paralytic  disease. 
The  hallmark  of  an  effective  vaccine — its 
ability  to  prevent  disease — is  the  typical  and 
expected  outcome,  certainly  obvious  in  the 
case  of  the  Salk  or  Sabin  polio  vaccines.  The 
same  scenario  but  with  different  initial  cell 
targets  is  played  out  with  other  well-known 
and  effective  vaccines  such  as  those  for 
smallpox,  measles,  or  hepatitis.  The  main 
thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  all  of  these 
vaocines  do  one  thing — they  prevent  disease 
development.  There  is  one  thing  these  vac- 
cines do  not  do — they  do  not  prevent  an  in- 
coming virus,  the  virus  one  is  "vaccinated 
against"  from  infecting  cells — the  initial 
growth  of  poliovlrus  in  the  small  intestine 
still  occurs  in  vaccinated  individuals  but  the 
immune  system,  primed  by  a  previous  vac- 
cination, prevents  virus  spread  to  the  spinal 
cord  and  no  disease  ensues. 

As  you  will  soon  leam.  it  may  turn  out 
that  an  effective  vaccine  for  HIV  may  have 
to  not  only  prevent  disease,  but  possibly  do 
something  no  other  vaccine  has  had  to  ac- 
complish—protect against  the  initial  virus 
infection.-  How  much  do  we  know  about  the 
life  cycle  of  HTV  in  an  infected  person  and 
what  are  the  features  of  the  virus  growth 
cycle  which  make  the  development  of  such  a 
vaccine  so  frustratingly  difficult?  First,  un- 
like the  poliovlrus  example  I  described  ear- 
lier, an  HIV  infection  is  not  straightforward; 
to  efficiently  multiply.  HIV  goes  through  a 
series  of  molecular  contortions  which  are 
both  subtle  and  devious.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  insertion  of  a  copy 
of  HiV  into  the  chromosomal  DNA  of  the  in- 
fected person.  This  genetic  imprinting  of  in- 
fected people  by  HTV  results  in  a  situation  in 
which  cells,  which  have  survived  an  initial 
encounter  with  the  virus,  may  recover  but 
still  contain  a  potentially  activable  and  in- 
fectious copy  of  HIV  situated  in  their  chro- 
moBomes.  Thus  the  initial  HTV  infection 
miist  be  rapidly  and  completely  aborted  be- 
fore the  virus  can  gain  any  foothold  in  a  re- 
cently exposed  individual.  To  be  "fall-safe", 
an  effective  AIDS  vaccine  must  act  at  the 
very  first  steps  of  an  HIV  infection,  stopping 
the  invading  virus  in  its  tracts  at  or  near  its 
portal  of  entry.  Careful  studies  of  recently 
infected  people  indeed  indicate  that  the 
body's  own  response  to  HIV  is  quite  excel- 
lent. Virtually  all  of  the  virus  and  virus-pro- 
ducing cells  are  destroyed  within  the  first  3 
weeks  of  a  typical  HTV  infection.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  elimination  of  99%  of  the  infect- 
ing virus  is  apparently  insufficient.  Because 
of  other  unique  properties  of  HTV  which  I 
sh»ll  mention  in  a  moment,  the  virus  or  cells 
with  the  potential  to  produce  virus  persists 
in  infected  people  and  this  persistence  is 
wlB.t  ultimately  leads  to  the  development  of 
clinical  symptoms  and  the  disease  we  call 
AIDS.  The  critical  question  is  whether  the 
vaccination  of  an  individual  at  risk  before  he 
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or  she  is  exposed  to  HTV  will  permit  the 
eradication  of  even  more  virus  and/or  virus- 
infectel  cells  (that  is  99.99%  rather  than 
only  99%). 

Thera  are  also  a  number  of  other  pressing 
virologlc  issues  that  must  be  dealt  with  be- 
fore an  effective  HTV  vaccine  can  be  devel- 
oped. Some  of  these  are  unique  to  the  HIV 
life  cycle.  First,  there  is  the  issue  of  what 
the  target  of  an  AIDS  vaccine  ought  to  be. 
For  mast  other  successful  vaccines,  the  tar- 
get haa  always  been  the  invading  virus  par- 
ticle. It  is  very  likely,  that  in  the  case  of 
HTV,  tlie  target  of  a  putative  vaccine  will  be 
infected  cells  and  not  actual  virus  particles. 
This  wpuld  then  be  another  "first"  for  vac- 
cine development— the  elimination  of  in- 
fected cells  rather  than  virus  particles  is  a 
far  more  difficult  task  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, la  other  systems,  antibodies,  which  ap- 
pear following  the  administration  of  a  vac- 
cine, ate  effective  in  eradicating  a  future  en- 
counter with  pathogenic  virus  particles.  In 
contrast,  it  is  very  likely  that  antibodies 
alone.  Will  not  be  up  to  the  job  of  eliminat- 
ing infected  cells.  Other  components  of  the 
immune  system — such  as  lymphocytes  which 
specifically  seek  out  and  destroy  cells  con- 
taining HIV — will  have  to  participate  in  the 
protective  response.  Part  and  parcel  of  this 
same  issue  is  whether  the  cells,  bringing  HIV 
into  the  body  of  an  uninfected  person,  are  ac- 
tively producing  virus  particles  or  simply  de- 
livering a  dormant,  yet  potentially  infec- 
tious copy  of  HIV,  to  a  new  victim.  The  lat- 
ter cells  can  be  viewed  as  carrying  a  "time 
bomb"  into  a  newly  infected  person.  If  the 
immune  system  does  not  "recognize"  or  de- 
tect such  a  silent  cellular  invader,  infection 
may  ba  subsequently  established  despite  the 
adminietration  of  a  potent  vaccine.  Thus  we 
are  asking  for  an  AIDS  vaccine  which  not 
only  aots  extremely  rapidly  to  eliminate  new 
virus,  but  a  vaccine  which  will  seek  out  and 
destroy  cells  that  may  be  carrying  latent, 
unexpressed  virus  from  person  to  person. 

Another  extremely  perplexing  issue  unique 
to  the  Hrv  family  of  viruses  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  virus,  and  in  particular,  the  outer 
coat  OP  shell  of  the  virus  called  the  viral  en- 
veiope.  can  vary.  The  HIV  virus  in  infected 
human  beings  is  not  a  stable,  discrete  entity. 
It  is  at  ever-changing  mixture  or  "swarm" 
of  viruses  exhibiting  a  continuum  of  growth 
and  cell  killing  or  cell  injuring  potential. 
Current  wisdom  indicates  that  to  be  effec- 
tive, aa  AIDS  vaccine  should  target  the  viral 
envelope.  Thus  the  true  challenge  we  face  is 
the  development  of  a  vaccine  against  not 
only  all  presently  known  HTV  strains,  but 
unknown  strains  of  the  future  as  well.  And 
to  raise  the  level  of  difficulty  even  further, 
the  protective  immune  response  must  occur 
very  rapidly- preferably  before  the  first  cell 
in  a  nawly  exposed  person  becomes  Infected. 

As  you  may  gather  from  these  remarks, 
the  road  ahead  in  AIDS  vaccine  development 
is  quite  daunting.  A  number  of  fundamental 
questions  need  answering  including,  most 
importantly,  whether  it  is  even  possible  to 
produce  an  effective  AIDS  vaccine?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  seems  to  be  "yes"  and 
has  emerged  during  the  past  year  when  sci- 
entists working  at  several  primate  centers 
around  the  world  have  reported  the  protec- 
tion of  some  animals  from  infection  with  a 
monkey  virus  related  to  HIV  called  SIV  or 
simian  immunodeficiency  virus.  In  experi- 
ments that  can  be  called  "carefully  con- 
trolled" or  "contrived",  depending  on  one's 
perspective,  some  of  the  rhesus  monkeys, 
vaccinated  with  inactivated  preparations  of 
Srv,  fatiled  to  develop  a  virus  infection  under 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  They  were  chal- 
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lenged with  very  low  doses  of  virus;  (2)  the 
challenge  virus  was  identical  to  the  virus 
used  for  vaccination;  (3)  the  monkeys  were 
only  challenged  if  they  developed  high  levels 
of  protective  antibodies  which  usually  oc- 
curred shortly  after  the  vaccination  proce- 
dure. Under  these  very  artiflcal  conditions, 
it  was  clearly  possible  to  protect  some  mon- 
keys from  a  challenge  with  SIV. 

The  next  question  we  face  is  whether  It 
will  be  feasible  to  develop  an  SIV  or  HTV  vac- 
cine that  will  be  effective  under  more  natu- 
ral conditions.  And  this  is  where  basic 
science  research  enters  the  picture  because 
several  of  the  questions  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed involve  fundamental  immunological, 
virological  and/or  molecular  genetic  issues 
such  as  the  following:  Which  viral  protein  or 
proteins  elicits  protective  immunity?  Are  in- 
tact virus  particles  rather  than  individual 
viral  proteins  necessary  to  evoke  this  protec- 
tive immune  response?  Which  cell  in  the  im- 
mune system  is  the  critical  one  for 
resistence  to  an  HTV  infection?  What  can  be 
done  to  increase  the  vigilance  of  the  immune 
system  enabling  it  to  produce  sustained  high 
levels  of  circulating  antibodies  and/or 
lymphocytes  capable  of  destroying  new 
virus?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  selective 
pressure  In  the  body  of  an  Infected  person 
which  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of  mul- 
tiple varieties  of  circulating  HTV  particles? 
Are  there  reservoirs  or  "priviledged  sanc- 
tuaries"' in  the  body  for  HIV  where  it  can  es- 
cape from  the  immune  system  and  generate 
virus  variants  capable  of  Inducing  disease? 

These  are  all  difficult  questions,  many  of 
which  presently  have  no  answers.  As  of  De- 
cember 1  of  1990,  the  CDC  in  Atlanta  counted 
157,525  AIDS  cases  in  the  U.S.  since  the  epi- 
demic began  more  than  10  years  ago:  this  is 
a  mind-boggling  number  that  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  96.530  deaths  from  AIDS.  It  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  that  there  are 
currently  more  than  one  million  HTV  in- 
fected persons  in  the  U.S..  each  callable  of 
transmitting  the  virus  to  uninfected  individ- 
uals. Worldwide,  the  data  is  even  more  de- 
pressing. It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000,  there  will  be  a  global  prevalence  figure 
of  30  million  infected  people.  It  is  of  obvious 
public  health  importance  to  begin  answering 
some  of  the  questions  relating  to  HTV  vac- 
cine development  I  have  brought  to  your  at- 
tention. HTV  has  now  infected  a  sufficiently 
large  enough  fraction  of  the  world"s  popu- 
lation to  sustain  itself  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. We  now  know  it  is  possible  to  protect 
some  monkeys  from  an  SIV  infection.  We 
don"t  know  whether  It  will  be  practical  to 
produce  an  effective  AIDS  vaccine  but  it  is 
imperative  that  novel  molecular  and  cellular 
strategies  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  prob- 
lem. The  adverse  public  health  consequences 
HTV  poses,  particularly  for  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged people,  are  both  obvious  and  com- 
Iielling. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RECLAMA- 
TION DROUGHT  RESPONSE  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  ID 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Reclamation  Drought  Response 
Act  of  1991.  This  legislation,  wtiHe  certainly 
not  a  panacea  for  lack  of  much  needed  pre- 
cipitatkxi,  can  provkle  some  measure  of  relief 
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for  western  Reclamatxin  States  arxj  will  erv 
at)le  the  Bureau  of  Redamatkxi  to  respond  in 
a  timely,  meaningful  fashkxi  to  present  and  fu- 
ture drought  emergencies. 

In  June  1990,  the  Phoenix  city  council 
adopted  a  four-stage  drought  emergency  plan. 
In  November  of  1990,  the  city  irrplemented 
stage  1  of  ttiat  plan,  which  requires  a  5-per- 
cent water  reduction  t>y  city  departments,  a 
media  campaign  to  encourage  voluntary  water 
conservatk)n  by  reskJentiai  homes  arxJ  txjsi- 
nesses;  schedules  watering  of  city  landscapes 
and  golf  courses,  and  voluntary  use  of  decora- 
tive fountains.  In  essence,  stage  1  puts  resi- 
dents on  notne  that  nnore  severe  steps  coukj 
be  taken  in  1991.  Several  other  cities  in  Ari- 
zona have  taken  steps  to  require  resklential 
"low  flow"  water  conservation  for  new  and  ex- 
isting developments.  The  State  Department  of 
Water  Resources  also  regulates  muncipal  and 
agricultural  water  use  in  the  major  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

This  year,  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  rrKWt  of  its  entitlement  of  1.5 
millnn  acre  feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River.  Salt  River  Project  [SRP]  reservoirs  on 
the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers  have  been  sutistarv 
tially  drawn  down.  Reports  irxJKate  ttuit  river 
drainages  throughout  Arizona  have  t>een  un- 
usually dry  over  the  past  2  years  because  of 
low  mountain  runoff.  Water  levels  at  San  Car- 
los Lake  and  Lake  Pleasant  are  also  very  k>w. 

During  1990,  the  Maricopa  County  board  of 
supervisors  adopted  new  water  requirements 
for  new  resklential  devek>pments  in  unincor- 
porated areas  to  encourage  the  use  of  treated 
effluent  water  for  lakes  and  golf  courses.  Use 
of  effluent  Is  being  used  more  in  ttie  Phoenix 
arxJ  Tucson  metropolitan  areas,  as  a  means  of 
grourxj  water  conservatnn.  Muncipal 
wastewater  effluent  is  also  used  for  cooling 
purposes  at  the  Pak>  Verde  Nuclear  Power 
Plant 

In  southern  California,  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  [MWD]  has  imposed  a  manda- 
tory program  to  reduce  water  consumption 
overall  t}y  17  percent.  For  ttie  first  time  sirKe 
1977,  ttie  MWD  will  reduce  water  deliveries  to 
its  memtier  agencies  by  10  percent  for  resi- 
dential uses  and  30  percent  for  agriculture. 
More  severe  mandatory  water  use  restrictk>ns 
are  likely  to  be  imposed  later  this  month  for 
agrKulture  and  ttie  15  millkm  urtian  resklents 
sen/ed  by  the  MWD.  Mandatory  water  use  re- 
strictk>ns  are  also  in  place  in  central  and 
northem  Califomia. 

According  to  ttie  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  if 
ttie  drought  in  Califomia  continues  as  forecast. 
Reclamation  water  deliveries  for  Califomia  ag- 
ricultural use  will  only  tie  25  percent  of  normal, 
and  for  municipal  use,  only  45  percent  of  nor- 
mal. The  California  Depaitment  of  Water  Re- 
sources has  curtailed  al  water  deliveries  for 
agricultural  purposes  from  the  State  Water 
Project  [SWP],  and  municipal  water  supplies 
from  the  SWP  may  also  be  reduced. 

PERMANENT  FEDERAL  ACTKM  NEEDED 

When  drought  conditkxis  occurred  ttirough- 
out  ttie  west  in  1977  and  again  in  1987  and 
1988,  Congress  passed  temporary  emergency 
drought  legislation— the  Emergency  Drought 
Act  of  1988  (PubiK  Law  95-107).  and  the 
Reclamation  States  Drought  Assistance  Act  of 
1988  (P.L  100-387).  The  1988  legislation  di- 
rected the  Bureau  of  Redamatxxi  [BuRec]  to 
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help  mitigate  the  effects  of  drought  condttions 
through  financial  akl  and  resource  manage- 
ment, in  coordinatkxi  with  State  governments. 
However,  ttiat  temporary  auttiority  expired  at 
the  end  of  1989.  Although  $25  milKon  was  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  no  funds  were  ap- 
propriated. Within  availatite  funding  at  the 
time,  and  under  the  temporary  authority,  the 
BuRec  did  accomplish  a  number  of  drought 
response  and  planning  stud»s.  Although  ef- 
forts were  made  to  pass  new  legislatkxi,  ttie 
Congress  failed  to  pass  new  temporary 
drought  assistance  legislatkxi  in  the  101st 
Congress. 

Both  eariier  acts  were  not  adequate  to  ad- 
dress the  emergency  nature  of  drought  pro- 
grams, primarily  because  of  the  temporary  na- 
ture of  the  authority,  time  constraints,  the  time 
consuming  nature  of  the  necessary  planning 
and  implementation  of  federal  drougtit  re- 
sponse efforts,  arxJ  lack  of  availatile  funding. 
Permanent  auttiority  is  needed. 

Drought  conditkins  in  ttie  west  have  become 
progressively  more  severe  as  we  now  enter 
the  fifth  year  of  sustained  drought  condHions 
in  most  of  ttie  1 7  reclamation  states.  Most  rec- 
lamatkyi  projects  tiave  carryover  storage  to 
provide  adequate  water  during  a  few  consecu- 
tive years  of  drougtit  However,  demand  from 
reclamatkm  facilities  tias  grown  in  ttie  west  as 
population  and  ottier  water  needs  increase, 
and  ttie  drougtit  conditions  vMxsen.  Water 
shortages  influenced  t}y  drougtit  wil  most  like- 
ly occur  more  frequently  in  ttie  future,  requir- 
ing both  water  supjily  and  demand  to  be  marv 
aged  more  effectively  and  efficientfy. 

Most  of  ttie  available  water  conservatkxi  ef- 
forts can  tie  pursued  t>y  ttie  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamatkxi  under  existing  auttiority.  However, 
legislatkm  is  needed  to  txoaden  existing  law 
to  apply  to  multipurpose  water  facilities  rattier 
ttian  just  imgatxm  facilities.  Legislation  is  also 
needed  to  provide  ttie  Secretary  with  ttie  per- 
manent auttiority  to  work  with  State  goverrv 
merits  to  alkiw  ttie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
partKipate  in  short-term  drought  contingency 
planning  and  ottier  drougtit  emergency  re- 
sponse measures. 

The  Reclamatnn  Drought  Response  Act  of 
1991  woukt  provkle  permanent  auttiority  for 
the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior  to: 

Declare  and  terminate  redamatkxi  contin- 
gency plan  activities. 

Fadlitate  water  transfers  or  institute  a  water 
market  to  serve  users  tMyond  ttie  existing 
servk:e  area  and  authorized  project  functkxis. 

Use  redamatkxi  projed  factiities  for  tem- 
porary storage  and  to  transport  water  for  mu- 
nk;ipal  and  industrial  and  other  uses  outside 
ttie  projed  service  area — extension  of  ttie 
Warren  Ad  Auttiority. 

Provkle  stiort-term  water  from  dead  or  inac- 
tive storage  or  ground  water  systems. 

Alkx»te  emergency  funds  and  request  addi- 
tkxial  funds  as  needed. 

Provkle  emergency  toans  for  minor  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural  activTties  with  repay- 
ment oi^iigatkxis  consistent  with  existing  law 
arxJ  polcy. 

Establish  water  banks  to  exdiange,  sell,  or 
lease  water,  consistent  with  all  ^te  water 
laws. 

Provkle  techracal  assistance  for  conserva- 
tkxi. contingency  planning  and  research. 
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Establish  a  drought  emergency  fund  with 
secretarial  authority  to  disburse  moneys  from 
the  fund. 

Authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  U.S.  terri- 
tories. State  and  other  norvFederal  water  au- 
thorities east  of  the  100th  meridian  for  con- 
servation, corrtingency  planning  and  research, 
with  funding  advarx»d  to  tfie  Secretary.  Also, 
to  conduct  a  Precipitation  Management  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Program  and  field  studies  on 
a  cost-shared  basis  with  the  States. 

Make  water  available  on  a  temporary  basis 
for  protecting  fish  arxJ  wildlife  resources. 

Implement  all  secretarial  autfwrity  granted 
t>y  the  act  and  the  implementing  njjes. 

The  legislation  provides  that  all  these  new 
or  extended  auttiorities  shall  comply  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  [NEPA]  and 
all  other  applicable  environmental  laws. 

1  urge  my  colleagues,  especially  those  from 
hard  hit  drought  areas  in  the  west,  to  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 


WORKERS'  FAMILY  PROTECTION 
ACT 


J  Ml 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing ttie  Workers'  Family  Protectran  Act 
today.  The  purpose  of  tfie  bill  is  to  study  the 
problem  of  worker  home  contamination.  Re- 
cent history  has  shown  that  chemicals  found 
on  work  ckithes  are  frequently  brought  into  the 
family  home.  This  poses  a  health  risk  to  work- 
ers' families,  particularly  their  chiklren.  Addi- 
tional study  is  needed  to  determine  tfie  extent 
of  tfie  problem  and  if  Federal  regulations  are 
needed. 

My  interest  in  this  issue  stems  from  inci- 
dents of  home  contaminatton  at  a  hazardous 
waste  incinerator  in  my  distrkrL  Caklwell  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  [CSI]  was  ctosed  in  1989  because 
of  ctvarges  ttiat  it  was  not  operated  safely. 

Because  of  their  work  at  the  plant,  employ- 
ees unknowingly  came  in  contact  with  many 
hazardous  chemicals.  Tfiese  emptoyees  have 
experienced  a  number  of  problems  including 
Hnesses  affecting  their  nerves,  brains,  and 
breathing.  Another  unfortunate  result  has  been 
that  the  families  of  these  workers  are  also  af- 
fected. A  number  of  chiklren  developed 
breathing  and  other  health-related  problems 
because  of  chemkals  brought  home  on  their 
parents'  doltiing. 

The  CSI  workers  need  protectk>n,  but  so  do 
their  families.  My  bM  is  one  small  step  in  that 
drectkxi.  Join  me  in  helping  to  make  families 
sate.  Cosponsor  ttie  Workers'  Family  Protec- 
tion AcL 

Senator  James  Jeffords  introduced  com- 
panion legislatxxi  in  tfie  Senate  earlier  this 
week.  A  summary  of  the  bill  is  listed  below. 
SBcrnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Summary  of  the 
Workers'  Family  Protection  Act 

SECTION  1.  short  TITLE 

This  act  la  entitled  the  Workers'  Family 
Protection  Act  of  1991. 

SECTION  2.  FINDINOS  AND  PURPOSES 

The  parpoee  of  the  bill  is  to  study  the 
problem  of  worker  home  contamination.  Re- 
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cent  history  has  shown  that  chemicals  found 
on  work  clothes  are  frequently  brought  into 
the  family  home.  This  poses  a  health  risk  to 
the  workers'  families,  particularly  their 
children.  Additional  study  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  problem  and  if  federal 
refifulations  are  needed. 

SHCTION  3.  STUDY  OF  EMPLOYEE  TRANSPORTED 
CONTAMINANT  RELEASES 

Case  studies  make  up  the  primary  empha- 
sis of  this  section.  A  total  of  SI  million  is  au- 
thorized, allowing  up  to  10  case  studies 
(JlOO.OOO  each)  of  recent  Incidents.  The  case 
studies  will  review  recent  incidents  to  deter- 
mine not  only  why  they  happened,  but  what, 
if  any,  long-term  effects  resulted. 

In  addition,  both  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  to  conduct  eval- 
uations of  home  contamination  of  workplace 
chemicals.  NIOSH  is  to:  (1)  identify  indus- 
tries prone  to  such  contaminations  based 
upon  past  incidents  and  enforcement  actions; 
(2)  evaluate  current  measures  used  to  pre- 
vent home  contamination;  and  (3)  compile  a 
review  of  relevent  industrial  hygiene  re- 
search. The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to:  (1) 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  current  regu- 
latory programs  designed  to  prevent  home 
contamination;  (2)  compile  a  review  of  in- 
door air  quality  issues  as  they  relate  to 
hoB^e  contamination;  and  (3)  determine  the 
means  families  have  to  rectify  contamina- 
tion of  their  homes. 

NIOSH  is  to  issue  a  report  within  two 
years  of  enactment  summarizing  the  results 
of  these  studies. 

SECTION  4.  REGULATIONS 

Within  three  years  of  enactment,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  must  either  issue  regulations 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  future  incidents  of 
home  contamination  or  report  to  Congress 
that,  based  on  the  studies  conducted  under 
Section  3.  additional  regulation  is  unneces- 
sary. In  making  this  determination,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  specifically  look  at  in- 
dustries that  use  lead,  mercury,  asbestos, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  pesticides.  Recent  Inci- 
dents of  home  contamination  have  been  doc- 
umented or  are  believed  likely  with  these 
chemicals. 

SECTION  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  is  not  yet 
known.  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  costly  program.  Maximum  expendi- 
tures on  the  order  of  J3-5  million  over  the 
course  of  the  Act  are  anticipated. 


BLACK  raSTORY  MONTH  SALUTE 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  February  is 
Black  History  Month.  It  is  with  immense  pride 
tfiat  I  stand  to  pay  tritxjte  to  men  and  women 
wtio  have  contributed  sut)stantially  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Despite  their  astounding  contritxjtions,  most 
of  the  profiles  whch  I  will  run  this  month  will 
be  of  people  with  wfiom  you  are  unfamiliar. 
Their  lack  of  fame  is  not  attributatile  to  tfie 
paucity  of  their  efforts  of  tfie  dearth  of  their 
antxtion.  Their  contritxitions  are  often  denied, 
ttieir  achievements  are  often  attritxjted  to  oth- 
ers and  their  existence  is  overiooked  in  history 
tx)Oks  because  of  ttieir  race.  It  is  my  fervent 
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fiope  that  one  day  tfiese  AfricarhAmericans 
will  be  recognized  by  all  Amernans  for  the 
content  of  tfieir  character. 

In  th#  face  of  overwfielming  abstacles  Black 
Americans  have  survived  and  often  prospered. 
These  people  of  strength  and  courage  ex- 
celled in  fiekJs  as  varied  as  law,  mednine, 
science,  journalism,  business,  the  arts,  and  re- 
ligion. 

These  Black  Americans  dkj  not  allow  preju- 
dice to  douse  the  fire  of  imaginatk>n  nor  tNg- 
otry  to  put  out  the  flame  of  knowledge.  Instead 
ttiey  usied  their  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  de- 
termination to  enligfiten  the  workl. 

I  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  their  struggle 
and  ultimate  triumph  will  inspire  yet  another 
generalion  to  wori<  to  overcome  any  ot)stacle 
which  may  tie  encountered  on  the  long  and 
arduous  road  to  freedom. 

This  portrait  is  taken  from  tfie  Dictkinary  of 
American  Negro  Bkigraphy,  edited  by  Rayford 
W.  Logan  and  Mcfiael  R.  Winston.  I  commend 
these  gentlemen  on  tfieir  enlightening  wori<. 

CLAUDE  A.  BARNETT 

Claude  A.  Bamett  was  bom  in  1889  in  San- 
ford,  PL,  the  son  of  William  Bamett  and 
Ceiena  ArxJerson,  Claude  was  1-year  okj 
wtien  fie  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grand- 
parents in  Mattoon.  IL,  wfiere  he  received  his 
eariy  training.  He  later  attended  school  at 
Tuscola,  IL,  where  fie  lived  with  an  aunt.  He 
also  attended  Douglass  Elementary  Scfiool  in 
Chk:ago  and  the  Lille  Boys  House  in  Knoxville, 
TN.  He  received  his  high  scfiool  education  at 
Oak  Park  High  School  in  Chk^go.  He  entered 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama  in  1904,  grad- 
uating in  1906  when  he  was  awarded  the 
higliest  certificate  that  Tuskegee  Institute  af- 
forded at  that  time.  He  returned  to  Chicago 
wtiere  he  lived  with  an  aunt  and  worked  in  the 
post  office.  As  a  postal  cleric  Bamett  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  large  numbers  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  He  found  such  trade 
journals  as  Printers  Ink,  and  Editor  and  Putv 
lisher  ao  interesting  and  inspiring  ttiat  he  de- 
ckjed  to  make  advertising  and  journalism  his 
career. 

He  entered  the  fiekJ  of  advertising  in  1913 
wtien  fie  produced,  with  the  aid  of  a  pfioto  re- 
production expert,  a  series  of  portraits  of  fa- 
mous Negroes  for  exhibitkin  and  sale  at  tfie 
Chk:ago  Exposition.  Out  of  this  venture  a  mail- 
order business  was  established  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Negro  portraits.  Later  Bamett 
joined  with  several  other  enterprising  young 
men  to  form  a  cosmetk;  txjsiness,  tfie  Kashmir 
Chemk^al  Co.,  and  became  its  advertising 
managfr. 

Resigning  his  post  office  job,  Bamett  set  out 
on  a  cross-country  trip  from  Chnago  to  Cali- 
fomia  Stopping  in  several  cities  to  sell  his  pk:- 
tures  and  tfie  company's  products.  In  every 
town  fie  visited  tfie  Negro  newspaper  offk»  if 
one  existed,  hoping  to  interest  more  news- 
papers in  selling  him  advertising  space.  He 
soon  discovered  ttiat  publishers  were  more  in- 
terested in  getting  news  items  from  across  the 
Natton  than  in  his  advertising  propositkm.  Out 
of  this  discovery  grew  tfie  kjea  of  creating  a 
press  servk:e  to  supply  national  news  to 
Negro  newspapers  around  the  country. 

The  Kashmir  board  of  directors,  upon 
BamettTs  recommendatton,  provkles  ftjnds 
needed  to  translate  tfie  klea  into  reality;  thus 
the  Associated  Negro  Press  was  born  in  1919. 
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It  began  by  exchanging  natk>nal  news  re- 
leases to  publishers  for  advertising  space. 
Soon  they  began  to  subscribe  for  the  ANP 
service. 

Bametfs  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  south- 
em  Negro  farmer  was  aroused  by  George 
Washington  Carver  during  his  early  days  at 
Tuskegee.  Ot)serving  the  condKkxis  under 
which  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  had 
to  live  and  work,  he  concluded  that  these 
farmers  needed  an  opportunity  to  own  a  piece 
of  land  and  adequate  credit  to  develop  it.  and 
he  sought  to  do  something  about  this.  His 
offer  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  accepted  in  1930,  a 
position  he  heW  under  three  secretaries, 
Henry  A.  Sallance,  Claude  R.  Wk*ard,  and 
Charies  F.  Brannon.  He  advised  the  agri- 
culture secretaries  on  means  of  assisting 
Negro  farmers  throughout  the  United  States. 
When  Ezra  Taft  Benson  became  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1953,  he  declared  that  Negro 
consultants  were  no  longer  needed  or  wanted: 
Bamett  and  his  cowortcer,  Frederick  D.  Patter- 
son, president  of  Tuskegee,  were  temriinated. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Liberia 
Co.,  New  Yort<  City:  the  Chk»go  chapter  and 
the  Natkinal  Red  Cross;  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund.  New  Yorit  City;  PreskJent  Truman's 
Committee  for  the  Physcally  Handk^apped;  a 
life  member  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chrcago.  He 
was  a  chevalier.  Order  of  Honor  arxj  Merit, 
Repuk>lk:  of  Haiti,  and  commander,  star  of  Afri- 
ca, Litwria. 

On  June  24.  1934,  Barrwtt  was  married  to 
Etta  Moten  a  well-known  actress,  singer,  and 
radio  personality.  They  traveled  wkJely  to- 
gether in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies. 
arxJ  ksecome  exponents  of  African  art  in  the 
United  States. 

In  spite  of  Claude  Bamett's  varied  interests 
and  activities,  both  professk>nal  and  social,  the 
Associated  Negro  Press  servne  continued  to 
operate  effniently  until  his  death  on  August  2. 
1967. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Danny  Thomas  Show."  The  show  ran  from 
1953  to  1964,  one  of  the  longest  running  conv 
edies  on  televiskxi,  arxj  earned  Danny  Thom- 
as an  Emmy  Award. 

But  perhaps  the  real  beneficiaries  of  Danny 
Thomas'  warmth  and  generosity  are  the  thou- 
sands of  young  chiUren  that  have  been 
helped  by  his  establishment  of  the  St.  Jude 
Chikjren's  Research  Hospital  in  Memphis,  TN. 
When  he  was  a  struggling  young  actor,  Danny 
Thomas  prayed  to  St.  Jude.  the  patron  saint  of 
hopeless  cases,  and  vowed  to  someday  buikj 
a  shrine  to  the  patron.  In  1962,  he  fulfilled  his 
goals  and  founded  SL  Jude  Chikjren's  Re- 
search Hospital.  Years  later,  Darmy  Tlxxnas 
was  still  active  in  raising  funds  and  partKipat- 
Ing  in  the  directkxi  of  the  hospital.  The  hos- 
pital is  natKKially  recognized  as  a  leading  re- 
search center  for  cancer  afflcting  chiklren  and 
other  catastrophk:  chiklren's  diseases. 

In  1983,  PreskJent  Ronakj  Reagan  sakj  of 
Danny  Thomas,  "  *  *  *  He  is  one  of  Vne  great 
statesmen  in  the  show  business  worid."  In 
1984,  PreskJent  Reagan  recognized  his  con- 
tritxjtions  not  just  to  the  entertainment  industry 
txjt  to  America  as  a  whole  by  awarding  him 
the  Congresskxial  Gokl  Medal. 

Mr.  PreskJent,  Danny  Thomas  certainly  was 
a  statesman.  America  will  truly  miss  this 
warm,  talented  human  being  who  gave  so 
much  to  our  Natkxi. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  THOMAS, 
AMERICA  WILL  MISS  HIM 


HON.  MARCY  KAFITJR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  saddened 
to  learn  this  morning  of  the  death  of  one  of  my 
district's  most  bek)ved  favorite  sons  and  one 
of  America's  most  talented  citizens  and  come- 
dians, Mr.  Danny  Thomas.  Danny  Thomas 
was  truly  one  of  those  rare  human  beings  wtw 
gave  us  so  much  in  terms  of  his  talent  arxJ  his 
time  and  energy,  but  asked  for  nothing  in  re- 
turn. 

Danny  Thomas  was  raised  in  a  large  Letia- 
nese-CathoiK  family  in  Toledo,  OH.  He  typi- 
fied in  his  work  his  tove  of  family  and  commu- 
nity so  characteristK  of  ttie  vakie  of  the  Mkl- 
wesL  Danny  Thomas  helped  America  under- 
stand the  beautiful  heritage  of  Lebanese- 
Americans  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  natkxial  culture. 

Many  remember  Danny  Thomas  for  his  role 
in  the  popular  televiskxi  series  "Make  Room 
for  Daddy"  whwh  was  later  renamed  "The 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN'S  TREATMENT 
OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VTBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unthinkable 
has  happened.  Hussein  and  his  troops  have 
committed  an  unconscionable  act  t>y  not  only 
forcing  U.S.  and  allied  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
denigrated  on  intematkxial  televisk>n  but  they 
have  also  forced  ttiem  to  tiecome  pawr^  in  his 
game  of  terrorism.  This  attempt  to  use  their 
lives  as  politKal  tools  contradnts  every  facet 
of  the  intematkxially  agreed  Geneva  Conven- 
tkxis  whch  Iraq  signed  in  1956. 1  am  enraged 
by  these  acts  and  call  on  the  United  States 
and  the  intematkxial  commur^  to  prosecute 
and  punish  Hussein  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
intematfonal  law  upon  terminatkxi  of  Operatk>n 
Desert  Storm.  Hussein  atone  is  responsible  for 
ttie  acttons  he  has  taken  against  the  airmen 
and  he  shoukj  be  hekj  fully  accountable. 

As  we  took  back  on  the  history  of  this  des- 
pot, we  become  more  angry  wtien  we  are  able 
to  watch  as  his  human  rights  vtolatkxis  of  the 
past  become  the  reality  of  our  airmen's  daily 
lives  before  our  eyes.  During  tfie  8  years  Iraq 
and  Iran  fought  their  war,  the  worid  agreed 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Iranians  who  were 
taken  prisoner  of  war  was  an  abominatnn. 
Within  his  own  country.  Hussein  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assimilate  a  gerxxxjal  terror  on  Iraqi 
Kurds.  Then  again  during  the  course  of  the 
past  6  months,  there  has  been  little  if  any  hes- 
itatton  in  the  piHaging,  raping,  and  summary 
executton  of  thousands  of  Kuwaiti  natmnals. 
His  methods  are  systematk:,  his  means  praC' 
ttoed  and  his  understandnig  of  intemattonal 
sentiment  toward  these  acts  is  grossly  limited. 
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On  January  23,  we  passed  legislatton  over- 
wtielmingly  condemning  ttie  treatment  of  the 
POW's  in  Iraq.  It  is  painfully  obvtous  ttraU 
tfiese  rtien  have  been  mistreated,  ttieir  faces 
are  swollen,  tfwy  have  cuts  and  bruises  and 
they  are  very  obvtously  intirndated  by  ttx>se 
who  are  interrogating  them.  Some  experts 
even  say  tfiere  are  strong  indk^ttons  that 
these  men  have  been  drugged.  Hussein  has 
proven  himself  continuously  to  be  a  war  crimi- 
nal. t>y  vtolating  not  only  wttat  our  community 
accepts  in  theory  as  standard,  but  also  wtiat 
the  community  has  agreed  upon  and  signed 
as  intemattonal  law  in  ttie  form  of  the  Geneva 
Conventtons.  Iraq,  a  party  to  this  conventton 
now  expects  the  gtobal  community  to  Ne  down 
and  accept  his  disregard  for  ttie  conventton's 
contents.  It  seems  Hussein  has  miscateulated 
once  again. 

If  anytfiing,  ttie  sight  of  oix  men  on  inter- 
natkMial  televiston  has  shocked  ttie  gtotial 
community  into  t>elieving  more  strongly  that 
removal  of  ttus  despot  is  not  only  necessary, 
txit  an  immediate  requirement  to  ensure  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  regton  and  ttie 
worid.  It  has  brought  ttie  coalitton  more  firmly 
together  in  its  commitment  to  returning  peace 
to  ttie  area  and  returning  Kuwait  to  its  citizens. 
But  mostly,  it  has  forged  a  commitment  to  get 
the  job  done  as  expedittously  as  possible  but 
with  an  effectiveness  ttiat  wiN  ensure  ttiat  we 
will  not  have  to  return  so  our  troops  may  come 
home  qutokly. 

I  know  our  military  fighting  men,  I  was  one 
myself.  Those  airmen  taken  t>y  ttie  Iraqis 
woukj  not  be  fighting  in  the  United  Stales  mili- 
tary if  they  were  not  patriots  wtw  believe  in 
ttieir  country.  They  are  brave  men  ^Mho  honor 
ttieir  country  and  I  know  that  they  dkl  not  will- 
ingly make  ttiose  statements  against  the  alied 
forces  and  the  goals  of  Operatton  Desert 
Storm. 

Just  last  night,  the  Ira0  news  reported  that 
some  of  our  ainnen,  wtx)  the  Iraqis  daim  to 
have  planted  strategtoalty  as  human  shiekls, 
have  been  injured  in  United  States  and  allied 
air  rakjs.  Whettier  that  is  to  be  believed  or  not. 
whether  it  is  a  form  of  his  terrorism  and  propa- 
ganda, I  do  not  know.  I  hope  and  pray  with  all 
my  heart  it  is  not  true.  But  I  will  commit  myself 
to  ensure  ttiat  ttiis  tyrant  does  not  escape  the 
trials  of  intemattonal  justtoe,  ttiat  the  rules  of 
our  gk)t>al  community  are  upheM  and  ttiat 
Saddam  Hussein  wHI  tie  hekl  responsitjie  for 
ttie  treatment  he  lias  dealt  our  men  wtw  have 
tieen  captured. 


JOSE  E.  SERRANO  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
WILLIE  COLON'S  CALL  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
18,  the  well-known  songwriter,  mustoian,  and 
active  member  of  the  Puerto  Rtoan  commu- 
nity. Willie  Coton,  was  nominated  to  receive 
his  eighth  Grammy  Award  for  his  latest  woric. 
"American  Cotor."  But  whHe  other  nominees 
delivered  ftowery  tributes,  acknowledging  sup- 
porters, assistants,  and  colleagues.  Willie 
Coton  received  ttiis  nominatton  not  thinking  of 
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music.  Instead  he  spoke  about  peace.  I  would 
fke  to  share  his  concerns  and  his  message 
with  you.  The  following  text  is  his  speech  aired 
on  WBAI-FM.  New  York  City,  January  27. 
1991: 

It  l8  an  honor  to  have  received  this  8th 
Granruny  nomination.  I  hope  to  be  able  fi- 
nally to  enjoy  the  results  of  NARAS'  mem- 
bersblp  vote.  Frankly  this  personal  victory 
is  difficult  to  enjoy  In  U^ht  of  the  sute  of 
war  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

These  last  days  I've  exhausted  my  mental 
energies  trying  to  decipher  in  what  way  we 
have  been  threatened.  Is  It  because  we  are 
aft^ld  that  we'll  have  to  pay  a  little  more  at 
the  gas  pump?  Is  that  why  we  are  sacrificing 
human  lives? 

In  my  opinion  the  attack  on  Iraq  was  un- 
necessary. The  economic  sanctions  were 
working.  If  we'd  given  the  sanctions  more 
time:  (1)  Loss  of  life  wouldn't  be  a  factor  (2) 
Israel  tmsslbly  wouldn't  have  been  attacked 
(3)  The  U.S.  wouldn't  have  further  desta- 
blllxed  a  fragile  region. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  U.N.  vote 
was  a  sham.  It  wasn't  the  General  Assembly 
that  voted  but  the  Security  Council.  These 
countries  were  economically  manipulated. 
Twelve  votes  passed  this  resolution  which  is 
being  enforced,  unlike  the  109  votes  against 
the  U.S.  in  Granada  which  were  ignored. 

There  should  have  been  a  process  at  the 
General  Assembly  level  because  this  decision 
impacts  the  whole  world. 

This  war  manipulated  by  the  U.S.  is  so  pri- 
vate that  Israel  can't  defend  herself  without 
seeking  permission  from  the  "alliance."  Ku- 
wait Is  no  democracy.  Like  Saudi  Arabia  it 
is  a  monarchy  whose  subjects  have  few 
rights.  But  they  do  have  petrdleum  and 
enough  money  to  buy  our  sons  and  daughters 
bodies. 

Let's  not  forget  that  we  are  destroying  a 
culture  here.  Our  sons  should  be  made  aware 
that  this  isn't  a  Nintendo  game.  When  that 
electronic  sight  bears  down  and  the  flash 
confirms  the  detonation,  there  are  children. 
mothers  and  fathers  dying.  Poor  people.  In- 
nocent people. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Iraq  War  was  re- 
hearsed in  Granada.  In  the  supposed  libera- 
tion of  Panama,  we  were  similarly  looking  to 
punish  one  man.  Our  Panamanian  brothers 
are  still  waiting  for  promised  reparations 
after  the  destruction  of  their  country. 

Take  into  account  these  aggressions  are 
committed  only  to  certain  non  anglosaxon 
cultures  and  not  other  cultures.  They  are 
punished  with  impunity.  Who  will  be  next? 
Mexico?  Venezuela?  Colombia?  Puerto  Rico? 
Why  have  we  not  liberated  Ireland  or  Lithua- 
nia? 

I  know  that  this  statement  is  controver- 
sial. Nevertheless  these  are  times  when  the 
patriot  and  the  man  of  conscience  must 
stand  and  protest  against  the  tidal  wave  of 
propaganda  and  false  patriotism. 

Meanwhile  I  have  found  a  refuge  in  prayer. 
I  pray  for  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  all  others  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  thought  of  so  many  in- 
nocent victims  is  a  thorn  in  my  heart. 

Military  force  is  no  substitute  for  a  foreiern 
iwlicy  with  conscience  and  justice. 

God  bless  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SMALL 
AND  DISADVANTAGED  BUSINESS 
FAIR  SHARE  ACT 
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I        HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

'  OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1980's  were  years  of  prosperity  for  Fortune 
500  companies.  The  decade  was  especially 
generous  to  major  defense  contractors.  But 
the  1980's  were  not  so  kind  to  Amerk^'s  mi- 
nority-owned txjsinesses. 

Our  country's  small,  disadvantaged  txjsi- 
nesses  [SDB's]  have  always  struggled  to  re- 
turn a  profit  and  grow.  Incremental  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  1970's  as  SDB's  ex- 
panded into  new,  contemporary  fieMs,  beyond 
the  low-skilled  service  professions  to  which 
they  were  once  relegated. 

However,  the  1980's  were  a  period  of  great 
regression  for  SDB's.  They  simply  dkl  not  get 
their  proportional  share  of  the  pie.  The 
Reagan  administration  offered  rw  encourage- 
ment and  even  erected  new  barriers  to  SDB 
participation  in  Federal  Govemment  contract- 
ing arxi  sut)Contracting.  Some  of  tfiese  impedi- 
ments Included  emphasis  on  long  track 
records  and  imposition  of  tx>rxjing  and  capital- 
ization requirements,  all  of  which  favored 
older,  more  established  firms.  By  and  large, 
SOB'S  were  not  given  serious  consideration  as 
prime  contractors.  Of  equal  importance,  the 
administration  was  diffident  toward  tlie  sys- 
tematic exclusion  of  SDB's  from  subcontract- 
ing under  Federal  contracts.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration had  a  similarty  dismal  record  on 
enforcement  of  our  Nation's  equal  emptoyment 
opportunity  laws.  All  in  all,  the  Reagan  era 
contracting  polk:y  seemed  to  disdainfully 
thumb  its  nose  at  minorities,  forgetting  ttiat 
people  of  African,  Hispank:,  native  American, 
and  Asian  ancestry  are  Americans,  too. 

To  remedy  these  ot}vious  Inequities,  Con- 
gress passed  into  law  Putilk;  Law  96-661, 
section  1207,  ttie  Department  of  Defense  set- 
aakie  program.  It  was  believed  that  section 
1207  would  compel  greater  SDB  partk;lpation 
In  the  largest  slice  of  Federal  contracting.  But 
instead,  the  noncompliarx^e  with  section  1207 
merely  showcased  the  problems. 

With  the  exception  of  a  scattered  handful  of 
conferences  in  the  past  year,  tfie  DOD  has  a 
very  meager  record  of  effort  to  outreach  to 
SDB's,  as  reflected  by  their  repeated  protesta- 
tions that  there  were  few  If  any  qualified 
SDB's  ready,  willing  and  able  to  contract  with 
it.  The  5-percent  goal  for  contracting  with 
SDB's  resulted  in  a  paltry  2.3-percent  perfornrv 
ance  through  the  initial  years,  most  of  whnh 
contracts  were  for  janitorial  and  kitchen  sen/- 
KBS.  Little  if  any  direction  was  given  to  nor>- 
SDB  contractors  to  subcontract  with  SDB's,  in 
dl^ect  contraventkxi  of  Publk;  Law  95-607, 
sectkm  211,  whKh  directs  Federal  contractors 
to  subcontract  with  SDB's  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tant practk:abie.  The  total  absence  of  any 
monitoring  mechanism  or  recordkeeping  fur- 
ttier  urxjerscored  the  lack  of  support  for  these 
programs. 

Something  must  t>e  done  to  salvage  these 
programs  and  rectify  the  problems.  We  canrxrt 
afford  to  rest  kjty,  relying  on  the  adminlstratnn 
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to  sud()enly  become  active  in  promoting  SDB 
contradting  and  subcontracting. 

Consequently,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Fair  Share 
Act,  along  with  a  number  of  cosponsors.  It  ad- 
dresset  ttie  sltuatkm  by  imposing  a  set  of 
signpotts  whch  give  the  DOD  and  its  prime 
contraotors  t>etter  directton  in  satisfying  ttieir 
legal  requirements.  At  the  same  time,  it  pro- 
vides greater  accountability  whch  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  Department  and  Congress  to 
nmnJtor  the  results  of  the  sectk>n  1207  set- 
askJe  and  the  section  211  subcontracting  di- 
rective. 

The  bill  has  a  number  of  components.  First, 
the  DOD  is  directed  to  improve  its  efforts  In 
outrea«hing  to  potential  SDB  contractors 
through  business  organizations  and  direct  corv 
tacts.  This  coukj  involve  datatiases,  registers, 
and  local  government  SDB  offwes. 

Second,  non-SDB  contractors  woukj  have  to 
prepare  plans  for  achieving  their  SDB  sub- 
contra^ing  goals  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirerrents  of  section  211.  The  plans  woukJ 

have  t©  aim  for spending  10  percent  of 

the  total  amount  of  the  contract  on  sut> 
contracting  with  •  *  • "  SDB's.  Proof  of  having 
actually  subcontracted  with  SDB's  must  be 
provided  by  the  contractor  and,  if  the  contrac- 
tor is  not  in  compliance,  it  may  not  be  award- 
ed any  otfier  defense  contracts  and  it  must 
provkJe  the  DOD  with  informatron  concerning 
its  outreach  efforts,  why  it  chose  not  to  sub- 
contract with  specify  SDBs  and  what  it  plans 
to  do  in  the  upcoming  year  to  bring  itself  in 
compliBnce. 

Third,  to  enhance  enforcement,  10  percent 
of  the  contract  amount  will  be  paid  by  the 
DOD  directly  to  the  SDB  subcontractors  and 
no  prk:e  adjustments  can  be  paki  to  any  corv 
tractor  who  is  out  of  compliance.  Additk>nally, 
the  administration  of  these  provisk>ns  will  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  many  factors  involved  in 
the  DOD  contracting  offk:er's  performance 
evaluatk>n. 

Fourth,  the  sectron  1207  set-aside  goal  is 
raised  from  5  percent  to  10  percent.  In  the 
mid-1 980's,  despite  the  height  of  the  Reagan 
adminlstratk>n's  influence,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  in  favor  of  the  1207  Pro- 
gram having  a  10  percent  goal.  It  is  time  for 
tfie  House  to  do  so  again,  and,  this  time,  for 
the  Senate  to  join  us.  In  a  country  where,  by 
conservative  estimates,  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  papulatk>n  is  composed  of  minorities,  it  is 
a  pattietK  illuskin  of  equality  to  assert  that  a 
5-peraent  set-askle  will  actually  help  so  many 
millionB  of  people. 

Fifth,  although  it  is  common  with  large  con- 
tracts for  the  contractor  to  sutxx>ntract  with  a 
number  of  firms,  sectk>n  1207  presently  sets 
an  arbitrary  limit  Cunently,  50  percent  of  the 
contraict  must  be  perfomied  t>y  ttie  SDB  con- 
tractor who  was  awarded  the  contract.  That  is 
simply  not  feasible  in  certain  situatkms,  arxl  it 
can  actually  functx>n  as  an  impediment  to  an 
SDB  l»eing  awarded  especially  large  and  conv 
plex  oontracts.  So,  my  bill  woukJ  aUow,  as  an 
optkxial  alternative  to  the  "50  percent  Rule",  a 
"75  percent  Rule":  that  it  is  an  acceptable  per- 
formance of  ttie  contract  wtien  75  percent  of 
it  is  attributable  to  the  contracting-SDB  or 
other  SDB's.  Thus,  as  tong  as  75  percent  of 
the  contract  is  perfomied  by  SDB's,  ttie  "SO 
percent  Rule"  is  deemed  to  be  met  Ttiis  also 
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has  the  benefit  of  inviting  more  minority-owned 
businesses  into  ttie  govemmerrt  contracting 
arena. 

Sixth,  ttie  "rxMvmanufacturer  rule"  presently 
says  that  an  SDB  contractor  carmot  participate 
under  the  1207  Program  for  a  supply  of  dis- 
tribution contract  when  the  product  involved  is 
not  manufactured  by  an  SDB.  But  some  prod- 
ucts—such as  photocopiers,  trucks,  and  tele- 
visions—have no  SDB  producers.  Thus,  my 
bill  would  waive  the  "norvmanufacturer  rule"  in 
ttrase  cases. 

Seventh,  it  has  been  well  established  that 
the  1207  Program  is  prohibited  from  having 
any  adverse  effect  on  various  programs  bene- 
fiting small  business.  Nonetheless,  my  bill  in- 
cludes language  to  statutorily  ensure  that 
small  businesses  shall  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  ttie  1207  Program  in  any  way.  Fur- 
thermore, It  encourages  ttie  DOD  to  create 
new  contracting  opportunities  for  small  t3usi- 
nesses  and  SOB's  by  dividing  large  contracts 
into  smaller  ones  and  generally  avoiding  cor>- 
solidation. 

Finally,  my  bill  calls  for  a  subtle  expansion 
of  ttie  application  of  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity requirements.  Presently,  a  contractor 
must  certify  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  EEO 
requirements  once  it  has  t>een  awarded  a  con- 
tract Thus,  EEO  is  enforced  within  ttiat  one 
company.  However,  if  10  other  companies  had 
submitted  bids,  ttiose  are  1 0  other  companies 
in  which  conformity  with  EEO  requirements 
are  not  enforced.  My  bill  would  impose  EEO 
compliance  as  a  cofidition  for  eligibility  to  t)id 
on  a  contract  not  simply  to  be  awarded  a  corv 
tract. 

In  short,  ttiis  bill  is  designed  for  enforce- 
ment. We  were  serious  about  our  commitment 
to  ttiese  concerns  wtien  we  wrote  ttiem  into 
our  laws.  Now  we  must  take  steps  to  eliminate 
the  obstacles  wheh  prevent  them  from  being 
effective.  Ttie  sectkxi  211,  sectton  1207,  and 
EEO  programs  each  need  bolstering.  Ttie 
SDB  Fair  Stiare  Act  will  make  ttiem  vvork  ef- 
fectively, as  Congress  originally  intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  tiill  and  lend  ttieir  cosponsorship. 


RESOLUTION  REGARDING  AMER- 
ICAN SERVICE  PERSONNEL 
KILLED  IN  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  regarding  public  arrival 
ceremonies  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base  for  Amer- 
ican service  personnel  killed  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf  war.  They  are  now  sctieduled  to  return 
ttirough  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware,  as 
ttiey  have  in  prevkxjs  conflicts.  But  on  January 
15,  ttie  Department  of  Defense  announced 
that  "there  wil  not  be  public  arrival  cere- 
nmnies  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base."  In  fact.  The 
Department  of  Defense  announced  that  ttie 
base  wouM  be  ctosed  off  from  pubUc  access. 

Arrival  ceremonies  were  heU  at  Dover  on 
many  occasions:  After  the  Marines  died  in  ttie 
1983  truck  bombing  in  Beirut;  after  the  seven 
astronauts  dwd  in  ttie  Challenger  exptosk>n; 
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after  37  Navy  servicemen  dtod  from  an  Iraqi 
missile  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark  3  years 
ago.  During  Vietnam,  remains  of  American 
servce  men  and  women  returned  both 
through  Travis  Air  Force  Base  arxJ  Dover  Air 
Force  Base.  Arrival  ceremonies  were  some- 
times— though  not  always — heU. 

Putslk:  ceremonies  serve  an  important  func- 
tk>n.  They  need  not  be  nrtandatory,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  certain  times  they  are 
very  appropriate.  A  military  unit  may  want  to 
horxx  ttiose  wtio  died  in  a  single  engagement 
The  families  may  want  such  an  honor  ex- 
tended in  addition  to  kx^  funeral  servk^s.  In 
fact  I  have  been  contacted  l>y  numerous  fami- 
lies in  my  district  of  Milwaukee,  Wl,  wtio  have 
sons,  daugtiters,  txottiers,  sisters,  and 
spouses  serving  in  ttie  gulf.  Ttiey  want  to 
know:  Why  this  new  polcy?  Why  will  amvai 
cerennonies  henceforth  be  protiibited? 

Ttie  Department  of  Defense  has  told  fami- 
lies ttiat  it  will  provkJe  an  escort  to  accompany 
remains  from  Dover  to  the  burial  kxatkxi  and, 
if  requested,  will  also  provide  military  pall- 
bearers, a  rifle  squad,  and  a  txjgler.  But  there 
will  be  no  ceremony  and  no  put>lk:  access 
upon  arrival  at  Dover. 

I  introduce  this  resolution  tiecause  I  t)elieve 
ttiat  no  honor  is  too  great  for  ttiose  young  men 
and  women  who  made  ttte  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  our  country.  Ttiey  shoukj  be  honored  not 
just  at  kx:al  graveskle,  but  we  as  a  natkxi  we 
shoukJ  honor  them.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
honor  and  remember  them  ttian  to  maik  ttieir 
retum  to  American  soil  with  a  simple  txjt  dig- 
nified ceremony. 

As  a  natkxi,  we  shouM  recognize  and  grieve 
for  these  young  Americans.  Ttiey  wiH  never  be 
forgotten  t>y  ttieir  families  and  friends.  This  is 
one  way  that  we  as  a  natkMi  can  remember 
them. 

More  ttian  100  Americans  have  already  died 
in  ttie  gulf  and  tiave  returned  to  Dover.  But  dkj 
we,  as  a  natkxi,  take  a  moment  to  martt  the 
toss?  No.  Few  AmerKans  realize  ttiat  we,  as 
a  country,  tiave  already  tost  so  many  prectous 
young  lives.  The  pain  of  war  is  not  just  the  pri- 
vate pain  borne  by  those  families  wtx>  tost  a 
chikj  or  a  spouse  or  a  sibling.  As  a  natkxi,  we 
stKXikJ  recognize  ttieir  toss  and  recognize  their 
pain.  Surely  public  arrival  ceremonies  woukl 
have  been  appropriate. 

Ttiat  is  an  ttiat  this  resolutton  says.  It  woukj 
permit,  not  require,  arrival  cerennonies  for  the 
slain.  It  simply  urges  ttie  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  reinstate,  wtiere  feasible  and  appropriate, 
put)lic  arrival  ceremonies  at  Dover  Air  Force 
Base.  Pertiaps  we  can  take  ttiis  one  small  op- 
portunity to  mark  our  toss  and  send  a  signal 
ttiat  we  honor  a>  those  wtio  are  serving  their 
country  in  this  confltot 

The  text  of  ttie  resolutton  foikwvs: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Wbereas  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware 
is  the  military  installation  that  initially  re- 
ceives the  remains  of  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  who  die  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
discontinued  the  public  arrival  ceremonies 
that  have  customarily  t>een  held  at  Dover 
Air  Force  Base  during  the  past  22  years  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  to  honor  their 
memory; 
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Whereas  more  than  450,000  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  risking 
their  lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
share  the  grief  of  the  American  military 
families  who  lose  loved  ones  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  that  public  arriv- 
al ceremonies  be  held  at  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  to 
honor  their  memory:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  Ttiat  the  Congress  urges 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reinstate,  when 
feasible,  the  public  arrival  ceremonies  that 
have  customarily  been  held  at  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  to  receive  the  remains  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  honor  their  memory. 


FEARS  OF  OUR  YOUTH  MUST  BE 
DEALT  WITH 


HON.  DOUG  BEREiniR 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febnjary 
5,  1991,  a  special  editorial  appeared  in  ttie 
Beatrice  Sun  by  Martha  Cook  Fricke.  Mrs. 
Fricke  is  a  member  of  ttie  Ashland,  NE,  board 
of  educatton  and  is  currently  serving  as  ttie 
presklent  of  the  Nattonal  Sctiool  Boards  Asso- 
ciation. The  editorial  addresses  ttie  sensitive 
issue  of  helping  chiklren  to  deal  with  their 
fears  atxxjt  ttie  war  in  ttie  Persian  Guif. 
Thanks  to  modem  tectinok>gy,  ttiis  war,  more 
ttian  any  other,  is  being  fougtn  during  prime 
time  on  televiston.  As  ttie  reality  of  posstbte 
chemtoal  warfare  is  brougtit  into  the  Nalkxi's 
living  rooms  with  each  report  of  a  Scud  nnissile 
attack  on  Israel  and  Saudia  Arabia,  parents 
need  to  be  aware  of  ttie  fears  felt  by  ctiikJren 
and  ttiey  need  to  know  tiow  to  t)est  assist  ttieir 
chiklren  in  dealing  with  these  fears.  Ttiis  Mem- 
ber has  included  this  helpful  editorial  for  his 
colleagues'  informatton. 

[Prom  the  Beatrice  (NE)  Sun,  Feb.  5,  1991] 

Fears  of  Our  Youth  Must  Be  Dealt  With 
(By  Martha  Cook  Fricke) 

In  recent  days,  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  American 
people,  including  its  ctiildren. 

Because  young  ctiildren  frequently  have 
concerns  they  cannot  express,  or  have  unre- 
alistic impressions  that  go  unstated,  both 
parents  and  school  offlcials  are  encouraged 
to  talk  regularly  with  them  as  events  in  that 
region  occur. 

Since  the  flrst  American  troops  left  for 
Saudi  Arabia  last  summer,  students  Iiave 
sought  comfort  for  their  fears  and  answers  to 
their  questions  from  their  familes  and  in 
their  schools.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
communities  where  military  call-ups  have 
involved  a  large  number  of  local  citisens. 
C^ldren  with  parents  or  other  family  mem- 
bers in  the  military  may  require  special  un- 
derstanding, especially  if  those  family  mem- 
l>er8  are  already  overseas,  expect  to  Iw  called 
into  action,  or  are  experiencing  flnanclal  or 
other  stress  at  home  due  to  the  war. 

To  deal  with  their  ctiildren's  apprehension, 
parents  can  watch  television  news  and  com- 
mentary with  their  children,  and  thus  help 
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put  events  In  the  proper  perspective  and 
moral  context.  They  should  consider  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  time  their  children  are  ex- 
posed to  war-related  newscasts  to  avoid  pre- 
occupation with  negative  impressions.  This 
may  be  particularly  important  should  the 
atrocities  of  war,  including  civilian  casual- 
ties and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  be- 
come vivid  media  topics. 

Children  will  find  it  comforting  to  know 
that  some  of  their  fears  and  concerns  are 
shared  also  by  their  parents,  school  board 
members,  school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers, for  whom  this  is  not  their  first  war. 

The  schools,  together  with  parents  at 
home,  can  serve  as  a  valuable  resource  for 
children.  School  attendance  itself  can  pro- 
vide a  needed  stability  in  children's  lives.  An 
understanding  and  explanation  of  world 
events  can  be  a  part  of  both  classroom  and 
home  activities.  By  simply  showing  children 
a  world  globe,  they  will  better  understand 
what  is  occurring  and  appreciate  their  dis- 
tance far  trom  the  fighting. 

The  following  answers  respond  to  the  kinds 
of  fears  or  perceptions  that  may  come  into 
children's  minds: 

Iraqi  missiles  cannot  reach  the  United 
States,  which  is  7,000  miles  away. 

Threats  of  terrorism  are  just  that — 
threats.  Terrorism  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  not  a  real  factor  in  America's  day- 
to-day  life,  although  certain  precautions 
must  be  taken. 

The  problem  in  Iraq  has  to  do  with  that 
country's  leaders  and  not  with  the  people  of 
Iraq  or  those  of  Arab  descent,  including  stu- 
dents' Arab- American  classmates  in  school. 

There  is  no  current  plan  to  draft  persons 
not  now  in  the  military  into  military  serv- 
ice. 

Schools  and  parents  should  be  alert  for 
signs  of  continuing  student  stress  such  as 
withdrawal,  aggressive  behavior,  listlessness, 
hyperactivity,  or  blatant  fear.  If  a  child  is 
having  a  problem,  parents  should  talk  to 
their  child's  teacher  so  that  proper  attention 
and  understanding  can  be  given  at  school. 
Many  schools  have  resources  for  counseling 
or  can  refer  the  student  to  community  agen- 
cies. Parents  should  look  for  special  tele- 
vision programs  for  children,  including  a 
number  of  programs  that  are  being  produced 
by  school  districts.  School  districts  should 
share  resources  and  ideas  to  deal  with  stu- 
dents' concerns  and  encourage  discussion  of 
the  war's  effect  on  students  at  PTA  meetings 
and  other  school  activities. 

Beyond  providing  assurance  to  children, 
parents  and  educators  should  discuss  the  is- 
sues and  reasons  for  the  Gulf  war,  especially 
among  older  children.  Perceptions  of  death. 
right  and  wrong,  and  an  understanding  of 
world  events  varies,  depending  upon  the  indi- 
vidual student  and  his  or  her  age.  School  of- 
ficials and  parents  should  make  an  effort  to 
be  "In  sjmc"  with  each  other  when  discuss- 
ing morality  and  politics  of  the  war. 

War  can  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  chil- 
dren and  can  influence  their  lives  as  adults. 
As  citizens,  they  have  a  right  and  a  respon- 
sibility to  understand  the  seriousness,  and 
Implications  involved,  of  their  nation's  deci- 
sion to  use  military  force.  After  all,  our  na- 
tion's future  decisions  regarding  the  issue  of 
war  or  peace  ultimately  will  be  theirs  to 
make. 
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A  VISIT  TO  ISRAEL  WITH  MAYOR 
DAVID  N.  DINKINS  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Israel  with  my  old  arxj 
dear  friend  David  N.  Dinklns,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to 
show  support  for  Israel  for  its  restraint  in  not 
rataliating  for  the  cowardly  Iraqi  Scud  attacks 
on  civilian  population,  to  show  solidarity  be- 
tween  New  Yorkers,  as  well  as  all  Americans, 
with  the  people  of  Israel  in  this  trying  time, 
aixj  to  show  support  for  the  American  troops 
In  Israel  manning  the  Patriot  missile  sites  de- 
fending against  the  Scud  attacks. 

I  opposed  Presklent  Bush's  decision  to 
commence  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  be- 
lieved at  the  outset  and  still  do  that  sanctions 
and  diplomacy  are  the  b)est  course.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  pursuing  diplomatic 
channels  to  end  this  war  and  achieve  our 
goals.  Where  I  grew  up  where  there  was  a 
fight  the  fellow  who  was  winning  wouki  keep 
demanding  of  the  loser  would  he  give  up.  I 
WDukJ  hope  that  before  this  war  tiecomes  in- 
tense we  keep  asking  Saddam  Hussein  if  Iraq 
will  give  up.  We  shoukj  be  using  all  the  chan- 
nels at  our  disposal  to  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  my  opposition  I  took  this  op- 
portunity to  make  it  clear  to  Israel  my  gratitude 
for  their  actions.  Furtfiermore.  I  wanted  to 
make  it  clear  that  even  though  I  opposed 
Resident  Bush's  decision  and  am  not  entirely 
comfortat)le  with  his  current  course.  I  am  witlv 
out  qualification  supporting  the  troops  in  the 
gulf  and  Israel. 

It  is  clear  that  the  courageous  restraint  of  Is- 
rael has  made  It  possit)le  for  the  United  States 
to  preserve  the  delicate  coalition  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Keeping  the  coalition  together, 
even  with  such  members  as  Syria,  is  very  inv 
portant  for  the  safety  of  Amercan  troops  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf.  While  tfie  coalition  represents 
some  new  as  well  as  okj  allies,  Israel  has 
shown  consistency  as  a  long-time  ally  in  exer- 
cising this  restraint.  It  is  altogether  remarkable 
in  light  of  the  long-term  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  to  retaliate  for  attacks  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Scud's.  We  recognize  that  Israel 
cannot  survive  unless  it  makes  clear  to  its 
dangerous  and  threatening  neighbors  that  it  is 
strong  arxJ  will  hold  them  accountat>le  for  any 
acts  of  aggression.  However,  strength  must 
sometimes  be  demonstrated  by  restraint  rather 
than  action  and  in  this  case  Israel  has  again 
shown  its  extraordinary  strength  that  has  al- 
lowed it  to  survive  against  great  adversity  over 
its  42-year  history.  Mayor  Dinklns  and  I  want- 
ad  Israel  to  krxnv  that  New  Yorkers  and  all 
Americans  admired  and  appreciated  this  cou- 
rageous position. 

Mayor  Dinkins  and  I  met  with  Israeli  Presi- 
dent Chiam  Herzog.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  and  Foreign  Minister  Davkj  Levy.  We 
tokJ  them  that  the  United  States  is  grateful  for 
their  leadership  in  this  crisis.  We  Indnated  our 
appredatkm  for  the  politKal  courage  it  took  to 
make  the  decisk>n  not  to  immediately  retaliate. 
They   expressed   their   appreciatnn   for   the 
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presence  of  American  Patriot  missiles  in  Is- 
rael. 

Among  ttw  highlights  of  my  trip  were  my 
visits  to  two  Patriot  missile  sites.  I  cannot  tell 
this  body  how  proud  I  was  to  see  American 
men  drxJ  women  serving  their  country  in  a  for- 
eign larKJ  with  consummate  skill  and  grace.  I 
tokl  ttiem  of  ttie  important  job  they  were  doing 
to  help  Israel  to  restrain  from  entering  the  war 
and  flaking  the  fragile  coalition  now  arrayed 
against  Iraq.  I  told  them  they  shoukj  be  proud 
of  how  effective  they  have  been  and  how  ttieir 
efforts  are  helping  their  fellow  sokjiers  in  the 
gulf. 

I  wes  also  quite  impressed  by  the  coopera- 
tion between  our  troops  and  the  Israeli  De- 
fense Force  in  manning  the  Patriot  operation. 
I  fully  expect  ttiat  txith  will  learn  and  grow 
from  the  experience. 

I  wes  also  impressed  by  two  developments 
in  our  military  occurring  over  the  last  decade. 
First.  I  was  proud  to  see  several  women  in  our 
Patriot  batteries  with  responsible  positions. 
Second.  I  was  also  impressed  by  the  efficient 
way  our  forces  were  able  to  move  the  Patriots 
from  Germany  to  Israel  arxl  how  well  our 
troop9  are  trained.  This  is  for  wtiat  we  should 
be  making  sure  our  defense  appropriatkins 
are  spent;  a  more  efficient  and  effective  fight- 
ing force,  not  dream  weapons  for  wars  that 
will  not  be  fought. 

The  major  and  I  were  truly  moved  by  our 
visits  to  the  neighborhoods  of  Tel  Aviv  that 
were  hit  by  the  Scud's  and  the  temporary 
housing  where  the  affected  families  are  now 
living.  While  our  cities  may  have  budget,  so- 
cial, and  economk:  problems,  they  pale  in 
comparision  to  tt>e  nightly  fear  of  Scud  attacks 
and  the  devastation  wrought  by  them. 

We  were  especially  moved  by  the  chiklren 
living  in  temporary  housing.  Mayor  Dinkins 
had  with  him  gifts  of  toys  for  these  children 
donated  by  New  Yorkers.  You  can  only  imag- 
ine the  feeling  we  had  when  we  saw  tf>eir 
smiles  on  their  faces  when  we  distributed  \.be 
toys.  It  is  the  children  that  make  you  think  how 
outrageous  is  this  and  any  other  senseless 
war. 

No  matter  how  this  war  ends,  this  trip  has 
left  me  with  the  clear  view  ttiat  Israel  has 
strengthened  its  moral  position  in  the  worid 
order,  I  hope  that  Mayor  Dinkins  and  I  made 
it  deer  our  appreciatnn  for  Israel's  stand.  We 
hope  the  Israelis  appreciated  our  gesture.  Fi- 
nally, we  are  reaffirmed  in  our  confidence  and 
gratitude  in  our  troops  in  this  conflct. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MEDICARE 
PART  A  PREMIUM  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  POR'mEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CA1.IF0RN1A 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  joined  by 
my  cplleague  the  Honorable  Barbara  Boxer, 
to  intoduce  a  bill  that  woukl  provkje  substan- 
tial relief  to  tens  of  thousands  active  and  put>- 
Hc  emptoyees  who  are  neither  eligible  for  Med- 
icare part  A  benefits  nor  covered  under  em- 
ptoyment-tMsed  health  Insurance  plans. 

This  bill  has  two  bask:  components.  First,  it 
would  revise  the  formula  for  cak^ulating  ttie 
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Mednare  part  A  premium.  Second,  it  woukl 
establish  transitional  protectk>n  in  the  case  of 
voluntary  agreements  for  coverage  of  State 
and  kx»l  emptoyees  under  Meduare. 

Most  but  not  all  senors  are  eligible  for  Med- 
icare part  A  benefits.  Noneligible  senkxs  in- 
clude: First,  individuals  wtx>  were  eligit)le  for 
Social  Security  coverage,  who  dkj  not  elect- 
or their  employers  dkJ  not  elect— coverage; 
second,  indvkJuals,  typically  older  women, 
who  are  not  insured  on  ttieir  own  and  cannot 
qualify  for  deperxlenfs  benefits;  and  third, 
workers,  such  as  agricultural  and  domestk: 
workers,  wtK)se  earnings  may  have  tseen  so 
k>w  or  intermittent  that  flfiey  were  unable  to  ac- 
quire insured  status  by  working  the  necessary 
number  of  quarters. 

Individuals  not  eligit)le  for  Medk^are  have 
the  optkxi  of  paying  a  monthly  part  A  premium 
to  purchase  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility 
and  other  part  A  benefits — if  they  can  afford 
the  expense. 

In  1991,  the  part  A  premium  increased  to 
$177  per  month.  For  a  noneligitile  senror  to 
purchase  part  A  arxj  part  B  benefits,  the  an- 
nual out-of-pocket  premiums  are  nearly  $2,500 
or  $5,000  per  couple.  For  many  senk>rs,  the 
part  A  premium  is  simply  not  affordaktle.  For 
example,  in  ttie  case  of  many  retired  teachers 
in  California,  such  an  expense  is  prohit>itive 
wtien  livir>g  on  a  pension  of  $400  per  month. 

Not  only  is  the  part  A  premium  rrat  afford- 
at>le,  it  is  also  based  upon  a  formula  ttiat  is 
fundamentally  inequitable.  IndivkJuals  wtK>  pur- 
chase part  A  benefits  must  pay  a  greater 
share  of  average  Mecficare  benefits  ttian  ttie 
share  currently  paid  by  eligible  benefniaries. 

The  current  formula  requires  rx>neligit)le  per- 
sons to  pay  100  percent  of  the  actuarial  value 
of  the  benefits,  while  the  average  Mednare 
twneficiary  contrilxites  only  30  percent  of  av- 
erage lifetime  Medeare  tjenefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  \M  would  correct  the  in- 
equity in  the  fomHila.  The  part  A  premium 
woukj  be  adjusted  to  cover  the  average 
nonsubsidized  portion  of  Medk:are  tieneffts  for 
the  average  Mednare  benef»iary.  The  pre- 
mium wouM  be  set  at  $57  per  month  in  1992, 
$62  in  1993,  $67  in  1994,  $73  in  1995  and 
$78  in  1996.  In  sutjsequent  years,  the  part  A 
premium  woukJ  be  indiexed  to  the  growth  in 
the  hospital  part  A  deductible. 

A  second  component  of  this  legislatk>n 
woukJ  address  a  problem  of  partuular  concem 
to  certain  State  and  \cxa\  emptoyees  living  in 
States  which  only  recently  agreed  to  altow 
public  emptoyees  to  be  covered  under  Social 
Security  and  Medtoare. 

The  Ck)nsolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliatton 
Act  of  1985  [Cobra]  mandates  that  all  publk: 
emptoyees  hired  on  or  after  April  1 ,  1986,  par- 
ticipate in  the  Medicare  Program.  Cobra  also 
altows  public  emptoyees  hired  before  April  1, 
1986,  to  voluntarily  elect  coverage  under  Med- 
icare, with  permissnn  of  their  emptoyer. 

Recently,  the  California  State  legislature  en- 
acted a  bill  to  permit  sdwol  distrk:ts  to  volun- 
tarily altow  teachers  hired  prior  to  April  1, 
1986,  to  elect  coverage  t>y  Medtoare. 

The  problem  is  tfiat  some  pubic  emptoy- 
ees—particularty  those  between  ttie  ages  of 
55  and  64 — are  unabto  to  earn  a  sufficient 
number  of  quarters  to  become  Medtoare  eligi- 
ble before  reaching  age  65.  For  example,  a 
teacher  between  the  ages  of  55  and  64  may 
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not  have  woriced  enough  years  to  eam  the  40 
required  quarters  to  be  covered  under  Medi- 
care. 

This  t)ill  wouM  provkle  transittonal  protection 
for  teachers  and  others  who  currently  fall 
through  the  cracks  because  of  changes  in 
Federal  and  State  laws.  A  precedent  for  such 
transittonal  protection  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1 985  for  Federal  retirees. 

Ttie  provistons  of  ttiis  bill  woukJ  be  of  enor- 
mous assistance  to  tens  of  ttiousands  of  ac- 
tive and  retired  teachers  in  my  home  State  of 
California  wtio,  because  of  ttieir  putilk:  em- 
ptoyment,  have  not  earned  enough  covered 
quarters  to  quality  for  Medtoare  tienefits  and 
cannot  afford  the  staggering  premium  as  it  is 
currently  catoulated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
move  for  its  timely  consideration. 


OPERATION  DESERT  HOME 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  learned  many  valuable  lessons  from 
ttie  Vietnam  war.  We  learned  tfie  importance 
of  coordination  t>etween  the  brandies  of  our 
military.  We  learned  ttiat  a  war  cannot  be  sus- 
tained wittiout  ttie  support  of  the  American 
people.  And  pertiaps  most  importantly,  we 
learned  the  hard  way  that  our  troops  must  be 
supported  when  ttiey  return  home  from  t>attle. 

We  must  not  repeat  ttie  mistake  we  made  in 
ttie  1970's  when  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, soldiers  wtw  had  risked  ttieir  lives  to 
fight  for  their  country,  returned  to  open  hostility 
and  resentment  from  ttieir  feltow  Americans. 

Fortunately,  we  can  ensure  ttiat  our  troops 
receive  a  different  wetoome  when  they  return 
from  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  Retiecca  Venegas,  a 
resklent  of  my  district  in  CaKfomia,  has  found- 
ed a  group  she  calls  "Operatton  Desert 
Home."  Her  goal  is  to  organize  a  nationwtoe 
series  of  grassroots  events  to  wekxxne  our 
troops  tKxne  after  the  war,  and  she  has  al- 
ready been  contacted  by  dozens  of  interested 
citizens  across  ttie  country.  They  are  already 
planning  wetoome  home  parades,  rallies,  ap- 
preciation ceremonies,  and  support  groups  for 
our  troops.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  wortc 
to  support  similar  groups  in  ttieir  districts. 

Our  bxxips  know  ttiat  ttiis  batUe  is  for  peace, 
security,  freedom  and  ttie  rute  of  law  through- 
out ttie  worid,  and  ttiey  are  sending  this  mes- 
sage toud  and  clear  to  oltier  woukHw  dk:- 
tators  in  ttie  Third  Worid.  Tlie  troops  are  doing 
their  part'  arxl  so  can  we  by  supporting  the 
Operation  Desert  Home  Program. 


CHAIRMAN  WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  A 
FRIEND  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  HOWARD  WOIPE 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  in  this  Ctiamber 
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for  more  than  12  years  as  a  proud  member  of 
the  Mtohigan  congresstonal  detegatnn. 
Throughout  my  tenure  I  have  sought  ttie  ad- 
vice arxj  counsel  of  Representative  Wiluam  D. 
Ford.  His  wisdom  and  his  frierxlship  mean  a 
great  deal  to  all  of  us  in  ttie  Michigan  delega- 
tion. I  was  pleased  and  proud  \i^ien  tie  t>e- 
came  chairman  of  ttie  House  Educatton  and 
Latxx  Committee  and  I  ttiink  ttiis  foMowing  col- 
umn by  Kenneth  J.  Cooper  in  the  Wastwiglon 
Post  illustiBtes  tlie  expertise  he  brings  to  his 
new  role,  and  why  we  in  Mictiigan  take  such 
pride  in  the  distinction  of  his  putilk:  service. 

I  insert  the  reprinting  of  that  February  4  col- 
umn in  its  entirety: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4, 1991] 

Hill,  Chairman  Wants  to  Reshape  Student 

Aid 

(By  Kenneth  J.  Cooper) 

Rep.  William  D.  Ford  (D-Mlch.),  who  was 
present  at  the  creation  of  federal  student  aid 
programs,  hopes  to  preside  over  their  rede- 
sign this  Congress  as  the  new  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Ford  has  promised  that  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  this 
year  generated  about  S19  billion  in  nnancial 
aid  for  6  million  college  students,  will  not  be 
routine.  Any  major  innovations  in  the  cur- 
rent loan,  grant  and  work-study  programs 
could  affect  enrollment  patterns  and  gradua- 
tion rates  as  well  as  state  and  college  finan- 
cial aid  policies. 

Ford,  63,  succeeded  Augriistus  F.  Hawkins,  a 
California  Democrat  who  retired,  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  whose  influence  has 
waned  since  it  helped  shape  the  Great  Soci- 
ety programs  in  the  19606.  A  aS-year  commit- 
tee veteran  who  is  as  liberal  as  his  prede- 
cessor. Ford  oversaw  the  last  two  House  re- 
authorizations of  student  aid  programs  and 
will  direct  the  next  one  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  post-secondary  education. 

"This  is  not  just  going  to  be  a  reauthoriza- 
tion where  we  dust  off  the  furniture  and  re- 
arrange it,"  he  said. 

In  a  speech  last  week  to  college  and  pri- 
vate student  aid  officials.  Ford  outlined  a 
number  of  possible  student  aid  changes. 

He  repeated  his  proposal  for  "front^lo&d- 
ing"  Pell  grants,  which  are  awarded  to  stu- 
dents based  on  need  and  college  costs.  A  se- 
ries of  changes  would  make  the  grants  a  ben- 
eflt  and  substitute  them  for  loans  in  the  flrst 
years  of  postsecondary  enrollment  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  loan  defaults  and  encourage 
low-income  students  to  enter  college. 

He  also  suggested  abolishing  Perkins 
loans,  the  low-interest,  federally  guaranteed 
loans  that  colleges  make  from  revolving 
funds.  The  savings  would  go  to  Increasing 
supplemental  grants  available  only  to  the 
neediest  students.  And  Ford  spoke  favorably 
of  a  Bush  administration  proposal  to  tiave 
the  federal  government  replace  private 
banks  as  the  source  of  $12  billion  in  Stafford 
loans,  which  are  federally  guaranteed  and 
subsidized.  Those  loans,  once  called  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loans,  constitute  the  largest 
aid  program. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  provoke  the 
higher  education  community  into  doing  a 
little  bit  different  kind  of  thinking  than 
they  have  been  doing,"  Ford  explained  in  an 
interview.  "Education  policy  for  the  last 
decade  has  not  been  driven  by  sound  edu- 
cational considerations.  It's  been  driven  by 
the  budget  process." 

Ford  said  the  flve-year  budget  agreement 
made  last  year  "left  some  room  for  us  for  ex- 
pansion" of  student  aid,  and  he  expects  the 
Bush  administration  "will  be  easier  to  nego- 
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tlate  increases  with  than  their  prede- 
cessors." He  declined  to  speculate  on  the 
amount  of  any  increases. 

The  time  is  right  for  major  changes  In  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  he  said,  partly  because 
the  administration  appears  interested  in 
doing  something  that  would  seal  President 
Bush's  reputation  as  "education  president." 

He  cited  the  "radical  proposal"  that  ad- 
ministration omcials  have  Hoated  for  direct 
federal  lending  of  Stafford  loans,  which 
would  make  unnecessary  the  current  role  of 
banks,  loan  guarantee  agencies  and  second- 
ary markets  such  as  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association.  The  plan  also  might  save  an 
estimated  SI  billion  in  fees  paid  to  banks  and 
other  private  lenders. 

Initially  skeptical  of  the  idea.  Ford  said  he 
has  grown  to  feel  direct  lending  "might  not 
be  a  bad  idea,  especially  if  it  would  pick  us 
up  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  buy  more  edu- 
cation" rather  than  to  reduce  the  budget  def- 
icit. 

As  open  to  new  ideas  as  Ford  describes 
himself,  there  is  one  favored  by  some  college 
representatives  that  he  did  not  mention  in 
his  speech  and  that  he  dismissed  when  asked 
his  opinion  "Absolutely  outrageous,"  he  said 
of  the  idea  of  separate  aid  programs  for  pro- 
prietary trade  school  students,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  disproportionate  share  of  loan 
defaults. 

Ford  grew  passionate  on  this  subject,  call- 
ing himself  a  "blue-collar  kid"  who  spent  a 
year  of  his  youth  in  a  Michigan  automotive 
trade  school  before  going  to  college  and  law 
school  with  help  from  the  GI  Bill.  As  a  House 
member,  he  said,  in  the  1970s  he  helped  make 
more  students  at  trade  schools  eligible  for 
federal  aid  by  deleting  the  requirement  that 
participating  institutions  be  nonprofit. 

"A  lot  of  people  miss  the  brass  ring  the 
first  time  around.  They  don't  graduate  from 
high  school,"  he  says.  "The  existing  high 
school  is  not  adequate  to  get  them  a  job,  and 
trade  schools  do  fill  that  void." 

He  condemned  as  "ivory  tower  thinkers" 
those  educators  who  have  proposed  separate 
trade  school  programs.  "If  we  say  that  one 
kind  of  student  is  more  worthy  than  another, 
then  we  will  have  a  federal  policy  of  class 
structure  in  post-secondary  education  that  I 
am  absolutely  never  going  to  support."  he 
said. 

One  class  fight  that  Ford  would  like  to 
avoid  is  over  how  narrowly  federal  aid  ought 
to  be  targeted  to  the  poor.  Some  researchers, 
notably  Tom  Mortenson  of  the  American 
College  Testing  program,  have  argued  that 
federal  aid  programs  have  done  little  to  in- 
crease the  access  of  the  ix}or  to  college  be- 
cause too  much  aid  has  gone  to  the  lower 
middle  class. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  into  this  game  of  play- 
ing the  poor  off  the  middle  class."  he  said. 
"Helping  poor  people  and  helping  working- 
class  people  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Hav- 
ing a  program  that  will  grow  [means  it]  has 
to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible,  or  you'll  have 
no  support  for  it." 

Ford  said  he  expects  to  begin  hearings  on 
the  Higher  Education  Act  in  May  after  an 
extensive  review  of  proposals  from  education 
groups  and  the  administration. 

On  two  other  issues  that  his  committee 
will  handle.  Ford  said: 

Education  vouchers  of  the  kind  Bush  plans 
to  propose  sound  "like  a  back-door  tuition 
tax  credit  attempt.  .  .  .  It's  divisive.  It's 
probably  unconstitutional."  More  generally. 
Ford  faulted  open  enrollment  plans,  which 
Bush  promotes,  as  administratively  unwork- 
able and  educationally  worthless. 

His  version  of  the  civil  rights  bill  that 
Bush  vetoed  last  year  will  include  a  "glass 
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ceiling"  provision  on  women  in  the  work- 
place that  will  resemble  a  proposal  by  Sen. 
Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.).  Ford  aides  said 
other  "women's  equity"  provisions  may  be 
included  in  the  legislation,  which  Bush  re- 
jected because  he  said  it  would  create  racial 
quotas. 


February  7,  1991 


OPERATION  DESERT  RAINBOW 


We  Vould  appreciate  your  help  in  encour- 
aging all   people   to  join   us  in   Operation 
Desert  Rainbow. 
Sincerely, 

Jennifer  Powell, 
Class  Secretary  for  Operation 

Desert  Rainbow. 


I         HON.  BimiR  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speal<er,  I  rise  today  to 
infc^oduce  a  program  created  by  Jennifer  Pow- 
ell and  her  classmates  at  Pendleton  Junior 
High  School  of  Pendleton,  SC.  These  students 
began  Operation  Desert  Rainbow  as  a  means 
of  reaching  out  to  the  troops  statior)ed  in 
Saudi  AratiJa.  They  recognize  this  program  as 
their  way  of  contributing  to  the  war  effort  by 
mailing  letters  to  tfie  troops  using  colored  sta- 
tionery and  rainbow  decals.  These  students 
recognize  the  rainbow  as  a  symbol  of  hope 
and  peace  after  a  storm  and  they  feel  it  is  an 
appropriate  way  to  serxi  letters.  They  urge 
other  junior  high  students  to  join  Operation 
Desert  Rainbow.  I  offer  my  colleagues  the  op- 
portunity to  review  Ms.  Powell's  letter  and  en- 
courage tfiem  to  share  it  with  junior  high  stu- 
dents in  their  districts. 

Dear  Congressman  Derrick:  Early  this 
fall  when  Operation  Desert  Shield  began, 
Mrs.  Hicks's  English  Classes  at  Pendleton 
Junior  High  adopted  an  Army  unit  which  is 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  sent  let- 
ters, cards,  and  packages  to  this  unit  and 
have  received  many  interesting  letters, 
cards,  and  souvenirs  in  return. 

With  the  onset  of  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
we  became  anxious  and  we  felt  very  helpless. 
We  wanted  to  help  in  some  way;  to  show  our 
support  for  the  troops  and  our  hope  for  their 
quick  safe  return  home. 

The  name  Desert  Storm  gave  birth  to  our 
class  project  entitled  Operation  Desert  Rain- 
bow, since  the  rainbow  is  a  symbol  of  hope 
aad  promise  after  a  storm.  The  goddess  Rain- 
bow was  also  the  mythological  messenger.  It 
Is  an  appropriate  symbol  to  carry  our  let- 
ters. 

This  rainbow  project  is  being  demonstrated 
through  use  of  rainbow  colored  stationery, 
eavelopes,  stickers  and  decals  on  letters  that 
we  send  to  this  unit. 

We  thought  this  was  such  a  good  idea  that 
we  hoped  you  would  publicize  this  and  help 
spread  ttiis  campaign  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Imagine  how  impressive  thousands  of 
rainbow  colored  letters  would  be  as  they 
moved  through  the  malls  to  our  troops  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Many  schools  have  undertaken  similar  let- 
ter-writing projects.  We  want  to  spread  the 
word  to  t'liese  students  and  to  private  indi- 
viduals who  write  letters  to  their  family 
members  and  loved  ones  involved  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  Help  us  spread  the  word: 
become  a  part  of  Operation  Desert  Rainbow. 
Send  your  letters  on  vividly  colored  paper 
and  envelopes.  Send  the  Rainbow  as  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  and  promise.  Our  hope  is  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  troops  and  for 
their  safe  return.  The  promise  we  send  is  a 
promise  of  support  by  our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers and  a  promise  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
things  running  smoothly  at  home  until  they 
return. 


CEIAMPUS  MENTAL  HEALTH 
RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  AIBERT  G.  BUSTAMAN7I 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gulf  wer  continues,  all  of  us  pray  that  the  mili- 
tary men  and  women  over  in  the  Middle  East 
serving  our  country  will  return  home  safely 
very  soon.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  do 
everything  possit>le  to  support  our  military  men 
and  women  over  in  ttie  gulf  and  their  families. 
These  military  families  are  under  extraordinary 
stress  during  these  difficult  times.  Moreover, 
the  children  of  military  families  are  the  rTX)st 
vulnerat)le,  and  we  must  do  wtiatever  we  can 
to  support  these  young  cfvldren  and  their 
motfiers  and  fathers  left  home  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  ttieir  loved  ones  to  retum  home. 

With  this  in  mind  today,  I  am  introducing, 
with  (Tiy  dear  colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
Representative  Ron  Machtley,  the 
CHAMPUS  Mental  Health  Restoration  Act. 
This  legislation  is  identical  to  legislation  intro- 
duced in  ttie  Senate  t>y  my  good  friends.  Sen- 
ator John  McCain  of  Arizona  and  Senator 
John  Glenn  of  Ohio.  This  bill  would  delay  the 
impleiDentation  of  mental  health  benefit  reduc- 
tions enacted  last  year  until  1  year  after  the 
terminetion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  as 
specified  by  law  or  Presidential  proclamation. 
These  mental  health  cuts,  which  I  and  Senator 
McCain  strorigly  opposed  last  year,  are 
scheduled  to  become  effective  on  February 
15,  1991.  This  is  not  ttie  time  to  reduce  ttiese 
benefits.  It  would  undercut  ttie  very  support 
many  of  these  families  need  during  these  trou- 
tiled  times. 

Private  psychiatric  hospitals,  residential 
treatment  centers,  and  mental  health  practi- 
tioners are  offering  support  to  military  families 
in  various  ways  since  the  war  began.  Ttie  re- 
sponse to  these  efforts  has  t>een  overwhelm- 
ing. Military  families  are  in  need  of  a  wtKtIe 
range  of  support  sen/ices  and  the  mental 
health  community  is  responding.  A  group  of 
hospitals  and  residential  treatment  centers 
have  joined  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  a  nonprofit  children's  organization  to  pro- 
vide otijldren  of  military  parents  with  specially 
tailored  workbooks  addressing  ttie  enrwtions 
associated  with  tiaving  a  family  member  in- 
volved in  the  Middle  East  war.  Other  hospitals 
are  offering  free  support  group  services 
staffetl  by  hospital  volunteers.  Physicians,  psy- 
chotoglsts,  and  other  nnental  health  practitkxv 
ers  are  donating  their  time  to  kxai  media  to 
discues  topics  such  as  how  to  talk  to  your 
child  about  war.  These  practitioners  are  voi- 
unteefing  ttieir  time  to  talk  to  various  military 
groups  about  coping  while  ttieir  kwed  ones 
are  iri  the  gulf.  Twenty-four-hour  tiotlines  are 
also  l)eing  offered.  One  such  hotiine  is  receiv- 
ing more  ttian  200  calls  every  day. 
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The  mental  health  community  has  reached 
out  to  these  military  families.  We,  in  Congress, 
should  do  our  part  by  acting  now  to  assure 
that  the  cun^nt  mental  health  benefit  remains 
in  place.  Only  then  can  those  military  families 
who  are  rrost  in  need  of  this  type  of  care  corv 
tinue  to  have  full  access  to  an  appropriate  and 
adequate  mental  health  benefit  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  Mr.  Machtvey  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LET  THE  LITHUANIAN  PEOPLE 
VOTE 


STUDENT  LOANS  MUST  BE  REPAID 


HON.  aVDE  C  HOLLOWAY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  no 
one  can  tie  happy  with  a  Federal  budget 
whKh  is  hundreds  of  billkxis  of  dollars  in  the 
red — and  I  am  not — there  are  several  meas- 
ures contained  in  President  Bush's  proposal 
whrch  I  am  pleased  to  see. 

For  one  thing,  the  proposed  txxjget  ad- 
dresses tfie  question  of  what  can  be  done 
about  ttiose  wfra  use  federally  guaranteed  stu- 
dent k>ans  to  finance  their  college  education, 
then  fail  to  pay  their  k}ans  back.  I  think  those 
who  take  advantage  of  Uncle  Sam's  generos- 
ity in  this  way  shoukj  be  held  accountable  for 
v^t  they  do.  Our  Government,  intentkxialty  or 
ottierwise,  gives  something  for  nothing  too 
often  already.  There  is  no  reason  wtiy  college 
graduates  shoukjnt  give  something  tiack.  Stu- 
dent k>ans  create  opportunities  whk:h  woukjnl 
otherwise  exist 

Those  wfx)  seize  those  opportunities  must 
also  meet  their  moral  and  legal  obligation  to 
give  back  what  they  have  gotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  willfully  fail  to  repay 
their  student  ktans  shoukJ  be  required  in  some 
way  to  pay.  The  President's  proposal  woukj 
authorize  wage  garnishment  of  tfwse  wfx>  de- 
fault on  student  k>an  repayments  arxJ  woukf 
let  State  and  Federal  agencies  trade  informa- 
tk>n  to  kx»te  them.  Whafs  more,  the  proposal 
woukJ  also  require  debtors  to  show  hardship 
before  having  their  default  forgiven  through 
benkruplcy.  That  is  the  way  it  shoukl  be. 
There  shouM  be  an  end  to  the  gravy  train. 

Latest  available  figures  are  alarming.  At  the 
end  of  1990,  outstanding  student  k>ans  under 
the  Government-guaranteed  program  totaled 
nearty  $53  billion,  roughly  double  the  amount 
in  1982.  Gross  default  rates  also  increased, 
from  about  12  percent  in  1980  to  16  percent 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  unnecessary;  this  is  a 
degrace;  this  needs  to  be  addressed.  It  is 
high  time  those  wtw  have  benefited  from  the 
Government's  goodwill  pay  the  piper.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  proposal  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  obtain  what  it  is  owed. 


HON.  WnilAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presklent  of 
tt)e  Soviet  Union,  Mikhail  Gortachev  is  stiH 
continuing  his  convincing  imitatkxi  of  a  dc- 
tator.  This  one-man  sl>ow  woukJ  hardly  t>e  no- 
ticed were  it  not  for  the  millkxis  of  people  hekJ 
a  captive  audience.  ThrougtKXJt  tfie  15  Soviet 
Reput)lKS,  subjugated  peoples,  wIk>  simply 
desire  tfie  freedom  to  ctxiose  their  own  future 
pattis,  are  being  forced  to  bear  tfie  vk>lent 
brunt  of  an  authoritarian  regime  desperately 
clinging  to  power.  The  Baltk:  States,  Soviet  Ar- 
menia, Georgia,  and  ottiers,  though  home  to 
people  with  vastly  different  ethnk:  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  fiave  all  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  move  toward  self-determination  and 
independence. 

On  Saturday,  the  Lithuanian  people  will  defy 
Gottecfiev  and  his  henchmen  once  again 
when  they  hokj  a  Republc-wide,  nonbinding 
referendum  to  measure  publk;  opinkm  regard- 
ing independence.  The  poll  is  expected  to  win 
overwfielming  support  among  ethruc  Lithua- 
nians as  well  as  among  tfie  minority  of  Rus- 
siarvspeaking  citizens.  The  questk>n  asked  is 
astonishingly  simple  in  nature,  txjt  it  is  certain 
to  have  far-reaching  and  unforeseen  implk:a- 
tkms.  In  a  free  electk>n,  tfie  Lithuanian  people 
will  be  asked  wtietfier  tfiey  agree  tfiat  Lithua- 
nia shoukl  t>e  an  independent  democratk;  Re- 
publk:.  AltfKxigh  I  will  not  be  able  to  cast  a 
vote  on  this  issue,  I  woukJ  like  to  have  my  re- 
sourxjing  "yes"  vote  included  in  the  final  tally. 

For  tfie  last  40  years,  the  Soviet  Unon  has 
continued  to  illegally  occupy  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Litfiuania.  Altfiough  the  Western  nations 
have  never  recognized  this  annexation,  they 
have  never  forced  tfie  Soviet  Unkxi  to  alk>w 
tfie  peoples  of  this  regkxi  tfie  fundamental 
right  to  cfioose  tfieir  own  fates.  Even  while  an 
tfie  Communist  governments  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  ceased  to  exist,  tfie  Soviet  Union 
lias  tightened  its  strangiehoM  on  tfie  Baltics. 
In  his  most  recent  actkxi,  Gort»cfiev  has  is- 
sued a  decree  to  declare  tfie  referendum  in- 
vaHd  and  indcated  he  woukJ  attempt  to  bk>ck 
it.  I  will  pray  that  on  Saturday  common  sense 
arxj  d»cretk)n  will  prevail.  Unfortunately,  Mos- 
cow's actions  over  tfie  precedmg  weeks  have 
left  little  optimism  for  a  peaceful  outcome. 

I  will  also  conttnue  to  offer  my  support  to  the 
freely  elected  government  of  President 
Vytautas  Landsbergis.  Since  tfie  JarMjary  2 
crackdown  and  subsequent  killing  of  14  peo- 
ple, Presklent  Landsbergis  and  his  goverrv 
merit  have  been  forced  to  kwk  tfiemselves  in- 
side tfie  Parliament  buiking.  Surrounded  t>y 
concrete  barricades,  Landsbergis  and  his  leg- 
islature have  not  been  able  to  venture  outskte 
for  fear  tfiey  will  be  arrested  by  the  Moscow- 
controlled  police. 

Mr.  Spciaker,  on  numerous  occaskins  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  called  for  measures 
tfiat  will  convey  a  strong  message  to  Presklent 
Gortiachev  regarding  his  use  of  force  in  Litfi- 
uania. Just  as  Americans  felt  outraged  at  tfie 
brutal  occupatkxi  of  Kuwait  so  too  do  tfiey  de- 
plore ttie  Soviet  Unk>n's  most  recent  actkms. 
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On  Saturday,  tfie  Lithuanian  people  wM  pub- 
lk:ly  reiterate  tfieir  desire  for  independence. 
They  will  go  to  tfie  pods  and  cfioose  tfwir  fu- 
tures. RealistKally,  this  electkxi  probably  will 
not  force  the  Soviet  Unk>n  to  pull  its  occupying 
army  out  or  discontinue  its  campaign  of  re- 
presskm.  However,  in  democrats  natkxs 
througfiout  tfie  world,  tfie  collective  vone  of 
the  Litfiuanian  people  sfiall  be  fieard.  Freely 
elected  government  leaders  cannot  fielp  notice 
that  tfie  man  wfio  made  glasnost  a  housefiokj 
word  stiN  continues  to  fxild  tfie  door  of  Litfiua- 
nian independence  tighUy  shut. 


THE  VIETNAM  ARMY— SECOND  TO 
NONE 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Operatkxi  Desert 
Storm  slxxjkj  help  to  renew  our  pride  in  our 
veteran  community,  inckxling  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  txavely  served  tfieir  country  in  a 
noble  arxJ  just  cause  in  South  East  Asia. 

Unfortunately,  tfie  war  in  Iraq  fias  brougfit 
out  vok:es  wfio  seek  to  use  ttie  gulf  war  as  a 
forum  to  once  again  unfairly  and  unjustly  at- 
tack and  denigrate  tfie  veterans  wfw  coura- 
geously fougfit  for  our  Natkxi  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  submit  an  arti- 
cle by  Ricfianj  Kolb  that  helps  to  set  the 
record  straigfit  and  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
America's  Vietnam  Army:  Who  our  Vietnam 
veterans  were,  arxJ  wfio  tfiey  were  not 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  The  Vietnam 
Army — Second  to  f^kxie." 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  25,  1991] 
The  Vietnam  army— Second  to  None 
(By  Richard  K.  Kolb) 

Just  when  we  thought  the  open  season  on 
Vietnam  veterans  had  ended,  the  pot-shots 
have  be^n  again.  As  veterans  of  Vietnam  we 
are  all  especially  delighted  to  witness  the 
enthusiastic  and  sincere  public  support  of- 
fered U.S.  troops  now  serving  in  Saadi  Ara- 
bia. Those  who  fill  the  ranks  of  combat 
units — especially  the  grunts — are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  willingness  to  volunteer 
for  such  hazardous  duty.  But  is  it  necessary 
for  the  so-called  experts  to  denigrate  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  analyzing  today's  military? 

The  public  is  being  bombarded  by  these  ex- 
perts with  the  same  tired  message  pushed  by 
the  anti-war  movement  during  the  Vietnam 
era:  that  the  typical  Vietnam  serviceman 
was  poor,  unmotivated,  a  high  school  drop- 
out and  overall,  not  a  very  admirable  char- 
acter, who  had  to  be  dragged,  kicking  and 
screaming,  all  the  way  to  the  draft  center. 

So,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  referred  on 
Nov.  A  to  "the  high  school  dropouts  and  re- 
luctant draftees  who  were  sent  to  Vietnam  a 
generation  ago."  In  a  confessional  piece  in 
Life  magazine  in  October,  a  former  draft 
dodger  absolved  bis  conscience  by  dlamlsslng 
the  Vietnam  era  military  as  "a  fighting 
force  made  up  largely  of  minorities  and  the 
poor  ..."  "Overall,  today's  voluntary  force 
is  far  more  representative  of  the  middle  class 
than  the  draftees  of  the  Vietnam  War,  who 
included  many  high  school  dropouts."  pro- 
claimed U.S.  News  St  World  Report  on  Dec. 
24. 

Talk  of  reviving  the  draft  to  make  the 
military  truly  representative  of  the  entire 
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population  elicits  such  responses  as;  "As 
Army  drawn  at  random  would  have  to  in- 
clude misfits,  making  discipline  and  unit  co- 
hesion harder  to  achieve— which  would  cost 
American  lives  in  combat,"  according  to 
that  same  U.S.  News  article.  A  former 
Rea^n  Pentagon  official  quipping  that  only 
"the  dummies  got  put  In  the  infantry  .  .  ." 
under  the  draft. 

Observers  of  the  army  now  in  Saudi  Arabia 
compliment  it  by  insulting  the  army  sent  to 
Vietnam.  The  Associated  Press  noted  on  Dec. 
13  that  "the  'booze,  broads  and  drugs'  syn- 
onymous with  Vietnam"  are  absent  from 
Saudi  Arabia. 

"[T]he  draftees  of  Vietnam  and  their  ha- 
tred of  the  military  establishment  are  long 
gone,"  it  added.  Similarly,  the  Dec.  23  Wash- 
ington Post  associated  "bellyaching  malin- 
gering, dissent  and  drug  abuse"  with  the 
Vietnam  soldier.  "Vietnam,"  the  Post  con- 
tinued, "also  was  fought  mostly  by  draftees, 
amateurs  .  .  .  some  of  them  reluctant  sol- 
diers disgusted  and  demoralized  by  a  war 
without  end." 

These  invidious  comparisions  could  be  list- 
ed ad  nauseam.  But  take  a  look  at  the  facts: 

The  servicemen  in  Vietnam  were  not  reluc- 
tant conscripts.  Draftees  constituted  25%— 
648,500 — of  the  2.6  million  American  service- 
men who  served  in  Vietnam.  (By  contrast. 
66%  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Second  World  War 
were  drafted.)  Draftees  accounted  for  27%- 
15,404 — of  combat  deaths  in  Vietnam. 

They  were  not  disproportionately 
nonwhlte.  Whites  made  up  88.4%  of  the  forces 
In  Vietnam.  Whites  accounted  for  86.3%  of 
the  deaths  in  Vietnam.  Blacks  suffered  12.5°/o 
of  the  deaths  in  Vietnam  at  a  time  when 
blacks  of  military  age  were  13.5%  of  total 
population. 

The  soldiers  in  Vietnam  were  not  drawn 
firom  the  poor:  76%  of  the  troops  came  from 
lower  middle  or  working  class  backgrounds. 

Nor  were  they  ignorant.  High  school  edu- 
cations or  better  has  been  attained  by  79%  of 
the  men  sent  to  Vietnam,  making  this  the 
best  educated  armed  force  fielded  by  Amer- 
ica up  until  that  time. 

They  did  not  disgrace  themselves  during 
their  service  to  their  country.  Honorable  dis- 
charges were  earned  by  97%  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

They  did  not  crack  up  when  they  returned 
home.  Siirveys  show  that  85%  of  Vietnam 
veterans  have  made  a  successful  transition 
to  civilian  life.  Admittedly.  15%  have  indeed 
experienced  varying  degrees  of  emotional 
stress— but,  by  comparison,  that's  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  emotional  stress  suffered  by 
veterans  of  World  War  n.  According  to  a  1965 
National  Academy  of  Science  study,  fully 
one-third  of  1941-1945  veterans  suffered  some 
neurotic  problems. 

Nor  do  they  feel  any  shame  for  what  they 
did  In  Vietnam.  91%  of  actual  Vietnam  War 
veterans  and  90%  of  those  who  saw  heavy 
combat  tell  pollsters  that  they  are  proud  to 
have  served  their  country.  Vietnam  veterans 
constitute  more  than  25%  of  the  membership 
of  each  of  the  big  three  veterans  organiza- 
tions: the  American  Legion,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  (The  VFW  has  had  two  Vietnam 
veta  as  commanders-in-chief,  and  a  third  will 
asaume  that  position  in  1991-1992. ) 

Simply  put:  The  Vietnam  War  serviceman 
was  not  acme  sort  of  societal  scum  dredged 
ftam  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  America  sent 
some  of  its  finest  to  Vietnam.  The  American 
public  haa  finally  begun  to  acknowledge  this 
fact:  According  to  an  April  1990  Gallup  Poll. 
87%  of  the  nation  holds  Vietnam  veterans  in 
high  esteem. 


l 
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The  question  is.  when  will  the  country's 
opinion-makers  do  the  same? 

(Mr.  Kolb.  who  served  with  the  4th  Infan- 
try and  101st  Airbone  divisions  in  Vletman, 
is  editor  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
magazine  in  Kansas  City.  MO.) 


THE  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  GCX)DLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  the  School  Improvement  and 
Flexibility  Act,  to  improve  the  education  of  our 
Nation's  children.  The  bill  increases  the  local 
corttrol  over  education  decisions  and  creates 
incentives  for  improving  programs.  Typically, 
Fe<Jeral  programs  are  concerned  more  with 
fiscal  accountability  than  with  the  educational 
success  of  the  students  served  under  these 
programs.  This  t>ill  will  change  the  starxjard  by 
which  we  measure  the  success  and,  hence, 
compliance  with  the  program  laws.  The  bill  is 
in  three  titles. 

Title  I  requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral regulatory  requirements  on  local  school 
disk^icts  and  then  to  make  recommendations 
on  how  tiest  to  simplify  Federal  or  State  regu- 
lations so  that  nnore  resources  can  be  used  to 
improve  student  performance. 

Title  II  creates  a  program  of  educational 
performance  agreements  for  school  restructur- 
ing. An  educational  performance  agreement  is 
a  dtferent  form  of  regulation  that  allows  maxi- 
mum control  over  educational  pxograms  at  the 
local  level.  Participating  schools,  in  partnership 
witf)  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
would  be  allowed  the  flexibility  to  write  an 
agreement,  including  a  set  of  nfieasuring  cri- 
teria which  would  be  reviewed  annually 
against  base  year  information,  to  pool  the  var- 
ious existing  funding  sources  and  educational 
techniques  creating  an  educational  program 
that  best  serves  their  students.  These  per- 
formarx^  agreements  would  be  the  fctasis  for 
determining  progress  and  improvement. 

Title  III,  building  on  the  corwept  that  is  de- 
veloped in  title  II,  creates  irwentives  for  im- 
prot/ing  local  programs  by  relieving  prograrro 
tfiat  have  shown  improvement  in  their  stu- 
dents' achievement  from  fiscal  regulatory  bur- 
dens. The  title  requires  that  program  improve- 
ment Ijecome  the  starxlard  for  success  and  al- 
lows educational  accountability  be  the  meas- 
ure for  success. 

I  am  hopeful  ttiat  you  will  consider  cosporv 
soring  these  innovative  ideas  for  beWer 
schools. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOBART  G.  CAWOOD 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
woukl  like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  National 
Paik  Services'  finest  Mr.  Hotiart  G.  Cawood, 
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known 'as  Hobie  to  his  friends,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Independence  Natk)nal  Historical 
Park  in  Philadelphia,  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment. 

Hobie  Cawood  became  Superintendent  in 
1971  and  oversaw  some  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  pari<,  the  Bicenten- 
nial Celebration  in  1976  and  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution.  As  a  result  of  his 
leadership  and  dedication,  many  of  the  impor- 
tant buiklings  of  the  pari<  are  being  reopened. 

As  the  guardian  of  the  most  important  sym- 
bols of  lilserty  in  the  country,  Independence 
Hall  and  the  Liberty  Bell,  Hobie  Cawood  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  his  job.  In  1978,  he 
was  foiced  to  defend  the  issuing  of  a  permit 
to  the  American  Nazi  Party  to  hiold  a  rally  in 
the  pai((.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  put)lic 
pressune,  he  looked  to  the  symbols  all  around 
him  and  remained  convinced  of  the  rightness 
of  his  decision. 

Mr.  Cawood  will  be  leaving  Philadelphia  in 
April  to  tiecome  president  of  Old  Salem,  Inc., 
where  he  will  oversee  the  restored  historic 
town  of  CM  Salem,  NC.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Hobie 
CawooO  for  his  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  his  new  position. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PTSD  LEGISLATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSLYVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  arxj  join  as  an  original 
cosponeor  of  legislatkxi  introduced  by  Corv 
gressmen  Jim  »K>frz,  the  veterans  PTSD 
Treatment  and  Psychologk:al  Readjustment 
Act.  Ttis  legislation  will  address  the  problem 
of  post  traumatic  stress  disorder  or  PTSD,  a 
problem  affecting  over  450,000  veterans 
across  the  Nation.  The  large  majority  of  these 
individuals  have  not  received  the  care  within 
the  VA  system  which  they  so  desperately 
need. 

Many  of  us  are  all  too  familiar  with  Re- 
search Triangle  Institute  study  which  found 
that  approximately  480,000  veterans  are  cur- 
rently afflk^ed  by  PTSD,  almost  15  percent  of 
which  are  Vietnanvera  veterans.  It  is  a  trag- 
edy that  so  many  veterans  are  suffering  with 
these  symptoms.  It  is  even  more  disheartening 
to  discover  ttiat  approximately  10  percent  are 
receiving  care  at  their  VA  medical  centers  and 
veterans  outreach  centers. 

These  numt)ers  cannot  be  solely  attributed 
to  the  VA.  Although  the  VA  system  is,  in  my 
opink>n,  not  adequately  delivering  this  care, 
there  are  also  a  ruimtier  of  otfier  factors  corv 
tributing  to  veterans  falling  through  the  cracks. 

Lack  of  care  also  can  be  traced  to  the  hesi- 
tancy in  the  veteran  community  to  step  for- 
ward and  seek  the  care  that  they  so  des- 
perately need.  In  turn,  I  believe  that  this  is  as- 
sociated with  the  negative  way  in  whch  the 
problem  of  PTSD,  and  mental  health  in  gen- 
eral, has  been  approached.  It  is  time  to  recog- 
nize PTSD,  not  as  a  disorder,  but  as  a  normal 
reaction  human  t)eings  have  to  atxiormal, 
traumatc  experience.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
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that  this  legislation,  and  ttie  attention  it  attracts 
to  this  important  issue,  will  help  us  to  better 
understand  and  recognize  PTSD.  Moreover,  it 
is  my  hope  that  it  will  facilitate  treatment  for 
the  tfvxjsands  of  veterans  unable  to  access 
the  VA  system  arvj  those  not  able  to  step  for- 
ward to  seek  help. 

As  we  begin  ttie  102d  Congress,  it  is  a  time 
for  reflection  and  progress.  As  a  legislative 
body  seeking  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  veterans,  we  nrHJSt  kxjk  behind  to  the 
indivkluais  of  past  conflcts  to  see  that  the 
Govemment  is  property  fulfilling  its  commit- 
ment to  provkle  care  arid  sen/ices.  In  addition, 
we  must  kx)k  forward  to  put  in  place  preverv 
five  measures  whk^  we  trust  will  prepare  fu- 
ture generatk>ns  for  the  consequences  of  con- 
flk;t.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  takes  several 
steps  in  tfiat  direction. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  saw  the  need  for  PTSD  legisla- 
tion but  we  were  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts  to 
approve  related  legislation.  As  we  t}egin  this 
new  session,  the  need  could  not  be  more  real. 
From  aaoss  ttie  country,  we  are  hearing  simi- 
lar stories  of  veterans  experiencing  symptoms 
of  PTSD,  some  for  ttie  first  time  arid  others 
that  have  suffered  in  ttie  past.  Our  health  care 
professionals  in  the  fiekj  tell  us  that  much  of 
this  has  t)een  triggered  by  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Our  task  is  now  twofokJ.  We  must  not  only 
deal  with  the  veterans  affected  by  ttie  traumas 
of  past  conflicts,  but  we  must  also  address 
personnel  wtw  are  now  bravely  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  While  we  do  not  know  what 
numtier  of  personnel  will  retum  with  symptoms 
of  PTSD,  we  suspect  ttiat  ttiese  numt^ers  will 
be  significant. 

The  tirTK  to  address  this  prot>lem  has  cer- 
tainly arrived. 

And  so  today,  I  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues on  ttie  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  introducing  ttie  Veterans  PTSD 
Treatment  and  Psyctiologk;al  Readjustment 
Act  of  1991.  Having  already  resolved  many 
long-standing  veterans  issues  in  the  first  days 
of  this  sessk>n,  I  trust  ttiat  priority  will  now  be 
given  to  this  issue.  I  pledge  my  support  for 
this  legislation,  and  trust  that  this  issue  will  re- 
ceive the  full  support  of  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  ttie  102d  Congress. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DEBT  REPAY- 
MENT PROPOSAL  FOR  POWER 
MARKETING  ADMINISTRATIONS 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  db- 
ject  to  yet  anottier  administration  ptoy  to  re- 
structure ttie  debt  of  ttie  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministratk>n  and  other  power  marketing  agen- 
cies. Ttiose  of  us  in  ttie  Norttiwest  tiave  heard 
ttie  White  House  play  ttiis  tune  t>efore.  This 
time,  ttie  so-called  txjdget  experts  are  trum- 
peting a  new  proposal  ttiat  woukl  raise  the  in- 
terest rates  on  outstanding  debt.  What  it  really 
does  is  increase  ttie  rate  at  whk:h  money 
ftows  out  of  consumers'  wallets. 

We  are  toM  this  reform  wouM  add  more 
ttian  $2  billkm  to  ttie  Treasury  within  5  years. 
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But  the  catch  Is  that  accelerated  debt  repay- 
ment woukl  mean  a  12-percent  rate  increase 
for  Northwest  customers.  Add  to  this  a  pro- 
posed BPA  operating  increase  of  up  to  5  per- 
cent, and  you  have  a  17-percent  increase  for 
some  ratepayers. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
BPA  are  facing  ttie  same  recesskMi  as  ttie  rest 
of  the  country.  TImtier  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict have  already  been  especially  hard-hit  tiy 
Federal  polk^  through  reductkins  of  ^rrber 
harvests  In  national  forests.  In  additk>n,  ttie 
Northest  Is  facing  ttie  consk)erat)le  financial 
burden  of  protecting  our  fistieries  and  turning 
to  more  costly  sources  to  meet  ttie  rapkjiy  ex- 
panding power  requirements  of  ttie  region.  In- 
creasing the  cost  of  power  will  not  solve  these 
protilems;  it  wilt  only  add  to  them. 


VOLUME  AND  WEIGHT  OF 
MUNICIPAL  SOLID  WASTE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HAYES 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Lxiuisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1960,  the  stieer  volume  and  weight  of  munka- 
pal  solkj  waste  [MSW]  generated  in  America 
has  grown  at  a  rapk]  and  concerning  rate.  Un- 
fortunately, our  programs  to  manage  and  re- 
duce the  generatk}n  of  ttiese  wastes  have  not 
kept  pace.  Consequently,  Congressman  Billy 
Tauzin  and  I  are  introducing  a  t)ill  today  which 
will  finally  provkJe  incentives  and  assistance 
for  our  communities  to  implement  recycling 
programs  that  will  effectively  combat  this  prob- 
lem. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  ttie  United  States 
has  managed  to  add  100  millkm  tons  of  MSW 
to  its  waste  stream  each  and  every  day.  How- 
ever, of  ttie  14,000  landfills  ttiat  were  open  to 
receive  MSW  in  1980  fewer  ttian  2,800  will  be 
open  in  1995.  That  translates  to  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  Natk>n's  original  landfills  handing 
100  percent  more  gartiage.  Cleariy,  this  is  a 
situation  that  cannot  continue. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situatkm  and  to  re- 
duce this  Nation's  dependence  upon  landTiils, 
our  bill  supports  ttie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  eariier  attempt  to  target  reducing 
MSW  by  25  percent  tiefore  1995  t>y  providing 
an  irx^entive  for  State  and  kx:al  communities 
to  devek)p  and  implement  comprehensive  re- 
cycling programs.  Our  legislatkHi  also  recog- 
nizes that  States  must  be  able  to  develop  indi- 
vklualized,  comprehensive,  multi-material  recy- 
cling plans  ttiat  reflect  each  regk>n's  specific 
conditions  so  ttiat  we  do  not  apply  Louisiana 
solutions  to  New  Jersey's  problems  and  vk^e 
versa. 

This  distinction  is  important  to  remember. 
While  I  believe  ttiat  each  of  us  tiere  supports 
an  increased  reliance  upon  recycling  to  man- 
age our  rTHjnicipal  waste  stream,  I  want  to 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  explain  why  I  believe 
ttiat  we  need  incentives  for  comprehensive, 
muttimaterial  recycling  programs. 

With  the  pubttc  increasingly  expressing  an 
attitude  of  "not-in-my  t>ackyard"  with  regards 
to  the  siting  of  incineration  and  landfiN  facili- 
ties, recycling  is  cleariy  ttie  tiest  put)lic  polk:y 
option  for  managing  our  MSW  for  ttie  kxig- 
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term.  Based  upon  ttiat  premise,  our  tin  aims 
to  tap  the  many  potential  benefits  that  can  ac- 
crue from  implementing  a  compretiensive, 
multlmaterial  recycling  program. 

In  stiort,  compretiensive  recycling  offers  at 
least  three  major  benefits.  First,  it  provkJes  a 
cost-effective  waste  management  scheme  for 
State  and  local  communities.  Second,  it  helps 
to  achieve  a  high  rate  of  energy  conservation, 
up  to  95  percent  In  the  case  of  recycling  alu- 
minum cans  versus  making  new  aluminum 
cans  from  newty  mined  ore). 

Third,  it  ensures  a  significant  measure  of  re- 
source conservation  as  materials  are  reused 
repeatedly,  thus  decreasing  our  reliance  on 
the  devekjpment  and  extiaustion  of  our  natural 
resources  and  virgin  materials. 

In  order  to  combat  the  problems  we  face  by 
having  fewer  and  fewer  landfills  handling  an 
every-increasing  supply  of  garbage,  our  bill 
states  that  within  2  years  after  enactment  of 
this  act,  each  State  stiall  devekip  and  imple- 
ment a  program  ttiat  provkles  20  percent  of  its 
residents  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  and 
engage  in  recycling.  For  each  succeeding  2- 
year  period  ttie  program  shall  be  furttier  ex- 
panded to  offer  an  additional  20  percent  of  ttie 
population  ttie  opportunity  to  participate. 

In  order  to  help  achieve  ttiese  goals,  the  biH 
provides  for  a  grant  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  EPA  ttiat  can  be  altocated  to 
States  with  such  compretiensive,  multimaterial 
plans.  Ttiese  funds  can  be  used  for  improved 
collectk>n,  transportation,  and  separation  sys- 
tems; Improved  comnxinity  educational  pro- 
grams on  recycling:  entiancing  markets  for  ttie 
use  of  recycled  materials;  or  ttie  creation  of 
recycling  facilities.  In  any  case,  each  State  wiN 
tiave  ttie  atiility  to  klentify  ttieir  own  weakest 
links  in  the  recycling  ctiain  and  be  able  to  tar- 
get resources  to  ttiat  area. 

It  Is  our  intention  to  inckxle  ttiis  biN  as  part 
of  the  detiate  on  RCRA  wtien  it  is  reauthor- 
ized during  ttie  102d  Congress  and  believe 
ttiat  comprehensive,  muttimaterial  recycling  is 
not  only  a  cost  effective  way  to  provkle  waste 
management  for  our  kx^  communities,  but 
makes  sense  for  the  management  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  and  the  conservation  of  our  en- 
ergy. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  ARAB- 
AMERICANS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an  arti- 
cle written  by  an  excellent  sctK)lar  and  writer, 
Joanne  McKenna,  appeared  in  ttie  Plain  Deal- 
er. It  was  written  as  an  essay  in  reaction  to 
the  blatant  harassment  ttiat  some  people  of 
MkkSe  Eastern  ancestry  are  experiencing  in 
this  country.  Ttie  article  says  it  all.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  to  ttie  foUowing: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Jan. 

31.  1991] 

If  They  Penned  Up  Arab- Americans 

(By  Joanne  E.  McKenna) 

I  spoke  recently  with  a  Greater  Cleve- 
lander  who  is  an  Amertcan  citizen  of  Iraqi 
birth.  She  has  sisters  and  brothers  in  Bagh- 
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dad,  as  well  as  nieces,  nephews  and  other  rel- 
atives. She  is  unable  to  phone  them.  The  Red 
Croaa  can  offer  no  help  in  checking-  on  their 
status. 

Each  day,  like  the  rest  of  us,  she  watches 
TV  as  our  allied  troops  bomb  the  city  of  her 
birth  and  the  place  where  her  family  lives. 
President  Bush  tells  her  that  "Saddam  is  the 
enemy,  not  the  people  of  Iraq." 

She  is  ftantlc  about  the  status  of  her  fam- 
ily who  are,  according  to  media  reports, 
without  electricity,  water,  telephones,  fuel, 
medicine  and  food.  She  prays  for  them  and 
cries  a  lot. 

Three  days  Into  the  war.  another  Greater 
Clevelander  told  her  that  Arab-Americans 
should  be  rounded  up  and  put  in  internment 
camps  for  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 

I  heard  that  sentiment  expressed  on  two 
talk  shows  duringr  the  first  week  of  the  war 
In  the  pilf.  Callers  said  Arab- Americans 
should  be  interned  for  the  duration  of  Desert 
Storm. 

A  friend  rejwrted  hearing  three  women 
talking  at  a  local  bank.  They  Insisted  that 
Arab-Americans  should  be  put  into  con- 
centration camps  because  "they  might  try  to 
poison  our  water  supply." 

I  have  friends  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Some  are  U.S.  citizens.  Others  are  Saudi 
Arabian  citizens.  I  watch  Patriots  intercept 
Scuds  with  intense  personal  concern  for  the 
safety  of  people  I  hold  dear.  A  citizen  of 
Saudi  Arabia  phoned  to  check  on  my  safety 
because  he  heard  media  reports  that  Arab- 
Americans  are  being  harassed  and  threat- 
ened in  Cleveland. 

The  FBI  has  contacted  Arab-Americans 
throughout  the  country  asking,  among  other 
questions.  If  they  know  of  any  potential  ter- 
rorist activity  and  if  they  know  anybody 
who  wants  to  blow  up  a  federal  building. 

These  interviews  unfairly  stereotype  Arab- 
Americans  who,  like  everybody  else,  have 
the  right  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  indi- 
viduals. The  presumption  of  guilt  by  ethnic 
association  is  insidious  and  evil.  Arab- Amer- 
icans do  not  have  innate  knowledge  of  ter- 
rorism by  virtue  of  their  ethnicity. 

There  are  about  3  million  American  citi- 
lens  of  Arabic-speaking  origin.  About  30.000 
of  us  live  in  Greater  Cleveland. 

Many  of  us  have  taken  the  "melting  pot" 
concept  almost  too  literally  and  have  blend- 
ed Into  the  American  mainstream.  I,  for  in- 
stance, am  a  third  generation  American  citi- 
zen of  Lebanese  and  Slovak  descent.  I  don't 
speak,  read  or  write  Arabic  but  I  am,  proudly 
an  Arab-American.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
potential  terrorist  activity  and  do  not  know 
anybody  who  wants  to  blow  up  a  federal 
building. 

I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about  that  Arab- 
American  internment  camp  to  which  some  of 
my  fellow  Americans  wish  to  consign  me. 

White  House  Chief  of  SUff  John  Sununu 
would  be  there,,  as  would  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell.  They  could  discuss 
the  legality  of  our  internment  with  former 
Sens.  James  Abourezk  and  James  Abdnor  of 
South  Dakota,  Reps.  Nick  Joe  Rahall  of 
West  Virginia  and  Mary  Rose  Oalcar  of  Ohio, 
and  former  Reps.  George  Kasem  of  California 
and  Abraham  Kazen  of  Texas. 

Additional  input  would  come  trom  the  at- 
torney general  of  Kansas,  Robert  Stephan, 
the  treasurer  of  Rhode  Island,  Anthony 
Soloman,  the  Secretary  of  state  of  Texas, 
George  Bayoud,  and  the  former  governor  of 
Oregon,  Victor  Attlyeh.  They  could  also  dis- 
cuss their  thoughts  with  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  James  Naifeh. 
and  the  mayors  and  former  mayors  of  several 
dozen  U.S.  cities. 
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Por  security  in  the  interment  camps,  we 
Artb-Americans  could  consider  Maj.  Gen. 
Walter  Safi,  who  fought  beside  Gen.  George 
Patton,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Stevens,  who 
was  on  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower's  staff  in 
World  War  n.  In  the  Korean  War,  America's 
first  jet  ace  was  Col.  James  Jabara. 

We  would  call  on  more  contemporary  Arab- 
American  military,  but  they  are  busy  fight- 
ing as  members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in 
the  gulf.  Perhaps  they  can  be  furloughed  to 
the  interment  camps. 

If  we  need  a  negotiator,  we  will  have  spe- 
cial presidential  envoy  Phillip  C.  Hablb.  To 
ensure  that  we  do  not  make  ignorant  blun- 
dere  there  would  be  former  Chief  of  Protocol 
Selwa  Roosevelt. 

Danny  Thomas,  founder  of  St.  Jude  Chil- 
dren's Research  Hospital,  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  and  Candy  Lightner,  founder  of 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD), 
woBld  inspire  our  social  consciousness.  Pio- 
neer heart  surgeon  Michael  DeBakey  could 
take  charge  of  our  health  needs,  assisted  by 
at  least  40  Greater  Cleveland  physicians  of 
Arabic  descent. 

Helen  Thomas  of  United  Press  Inter- 
nalaonal  could  be  our  historian.  For  inspira- 
tion we  could  read  the  poetry  of  Khalil 
Gibran  or  pass  the  time  with  a  novel  by  Wil- 
liam Peter  Blatty  ("The  Exorcist")  or  a  play 
by  Fred  Saidy  ("Finian's  Rainbow,"  "Bloom- 
er Girl"). 

Hntertalnment  would  be  provided  by  Paula 
Abtful.  Paul  Anka,  Jamie  Ferr,  F.  Murray 
Abraham,  Mario  Thomas,  Tiffany,  Michael 
Antara,  Tige  Andrews,  Khrystyne  Haje, 
Danny  Thomas,  Casey  Kasem,  Don  Bustany 
and  Cleveland's  own  Larry  Morrow.  Danny 
Thomas  and  Casey  Kasem  received  the  1990 
Ellis  Island  Medal  of  Honor. 

Programs  could  be  produced  by  Emmy  and 
Osoar  winner  Tony  Thomas  or  "Halloween" 
producer  Moustapha  Akkad.  For  directors  we 
woold  have  Assad  Kelada  and  John  Bowab 
("Who's  the  Boss,"  "Facts  of  Life,"  "Full 
Hoose,"  "WKRP").  We  could  watch  reruns  of 
"Alice"  featuring  the  late  Vic  Tayback,  lis- 
ten to  an  aria  by  Rosalind  Ellas  or  watch  a 
ballet  by  Dennis  Nahat. 

Ijest  we  become  couch  potatoes,  we  could 
toss  a  ball  or  two  with  NFL  Hall  of  Fame 
linebacker  Bill  George,  Heisman  Trophy  win- 
ner Doug  Flutie,  Syracuse  University  bas- 
ketball star  Ron  Seikaly,  Indianapolis  Colt's 
quarterback  Jeff  George,  the  Oakland  A's 
Rob  Hassey,  Joe  Lehoud  of  the  Red  Sox, 
Braves,  Angels  and  Rangers,  or  UCLA  bas- 
ketball coach  Jim  Harrick. 

We  could  talk  cars  with  Indy  500  winner 
and  National  Race  Car  Champion  Bobby 
Ralial,  talk  boxing  with  the  world  feather- 
weteht  champ  of  1936-37,  Petey  Sarron,  or 
play  chess  with  the  1986-87  U.S.  national 
choss  champion,  Yasser  Seirawan. 

U  we  wanted  to  talk  business,  there  would 
be  Nick  Shammas,  the  world's  largest  retail 
auto  dealer;  Mario  Kassar,  chairman  of 
Carolco  Pictures  ("Rambo");  former  Pan 
American  Airlines  CEO  Najeeb  Halaby;  the 
proBident  of  Paramount  Pictures  Domestic 
TV,  Lucie  Salhany;  J.M.  Haggar  (slacks);  the 
Farah  brothers  (slacks);  the  Maloof  brothers 
("Mod-O-Day  dresses);  Ray  Irani,  chemist, 
inventor  and  president  of  Occidental  Petro- 
leum, and  Fred  Saigh,  former  owner  of  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals.  (The  late  Joe  Robbie 
owted  the  Miami  Dolphins.) 

Por  education,  we  would  seek  the  advice  of 
Donna  Shalala,  the  Greater  Clevelander  who 
is  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  David  Adamany,  president  of  Wayne 
State  University.  Fuad  Suleiman  is  former 
vice  president  of  Ohio's  Central  State  Uni- 
versity. 
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We  could  enhance  our  fashion  sense  via  the 
talents  of  Joseph  Abboud,  men's  wear  de- 
signer of  1990  as  named  by  the  Council  of 
American  Fashion  Designers. 

After  pausing  for  a  prayer  in  memory  of 
Christa  McAuliffe,  the  teacher/astronaut 
who  di«d  aboard  the  "Challenger,"  we  Arab- 
Americans  might  then  decide  to  file  suit  for 
reparations  over  the  internment. 

The  Head  of  our  legal  staff  might  well  be 
Joseph  D.  Jamail,  who  won  a  record  $1  bil- 
lion judgment  for  Texaco. 

As  I  aaid,  I  am,  proudly,  an  Arab  American. 


DADE  COUNTY  TEACHER  OF  THE 
YEAR  AWARD— VELDA  FARMS 
GOLDEN  APPLE  AWARD 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  annual  Dade  County 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  Program.  Although 
all  our  teactiers  are  outstanding,  the  Golden 
Apple  Award  brings  will  deserved  credit  to 
some  (3f  the  best  teachers  in  Dade  County,  if 
not  in  tie  country.  Part  of  a  national  project, 
this  program  awards  $6,000  to  the  winner, 
S2,000  to  the  runner-up,  and  $1,000  to  the 
other  Ave  district  finalists,  in  addition,  the 
sctxx>l  which  nominates  the  district  teacher  of 
the  year  will  receive  a  S2,000  award.  All  of 
these  generous  awards  are  made  possible  by 
Velda  Farrris  Dairies,  a  corporate  cosponsor  of 
the  event. 

The  ceremony  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
March  5,  1991,  at  11:45  a.m.  Since  the  Gold- 
en Ap(le  Awards  began,  the  teacher  of  ttie 
year  cererrwny  has  tripled  in  size  from  450  in 
1984  to  1,300  in  1990.  Our  community  truly 
enjoys  an  affair  horwring  such  deserving  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Perry  Branyon,  general  manager 
of  Veld*  Farms  Inc.,  said  last  year,  "It  has  in>- 
proved  the  image  of  teachers  in  ttie  mirxj  of 
the  public,  and  in  the  minds  of  other  teach- 
ers." I  iTiust  say  I  agree. 

To  more  effectively  express  ttie  care  and 
love  of  teaching  conveyed  by  our  finalists,  our 
local  ABC  affiliate  and  corporate  cosponsor, 
WPLG  Channel  10,  will  prepare  a  series  of 
videos.  As  the  entire  assembly  of  an  expected 
1 ,300  gazes  upon  the  large  TV  screens  in  the 
tiallroom  of  ttie  Omni  International  Hotel  in 
Miami,  FL,  classroom  excerpts  of  the  finalists 
in  action  will  be  displayed.  The  rest  of  the 
south  Florida  community  will  t>e  at}le  to  enjoy 
the  videos  as  well,  as  each  will  be  shown  dur- 
ing conBecutive  episodes  of  the  local  evening 
news.  My  congratulations  go  out  to  all  the 
1990-91  district  teacher  of  the  year  finalists: 
Laurie  Foster  of  Miami  Carol  City  Senior  High, 
Jack  Nadal  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Middle 
School,  Atthea  Sample  of  Miami  Northwestem 
Senior  High,  Cathy  Powers  of  Little  River  Ele- 
mentary School,  Andrea  Ganji  Busher  of 
South  Miami  Elementary  School,  Marilyn 
Can/er  of  Pine  Lake  Elementary  School,  and 
Susan  McMillian  of  Hope  Center  School. 

I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowleOge  the  wonderful  people  wtx)  make 
this  inspiring  occasion  a  reality.  The  members 
of  the  joint  Dade  County  Public  School 
IDCPS]  United  Teachers  of  Dade  (UTD]  teach- 
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er  of  the  year  task  force  include:  Ms.  Carol 
Iglesias,  UTD  cochair;  Bea  Addison,  Robert 
Borsong,  Ms.  Bettye  Douglas,  Ms.  Annette 
Katz,  Ms.  Carol  Renick.  DCPS  cochair;  Dr. 
Richard  Artmeier,  Ms.  Bertha  Pitt,  Daniel 
Tosado,  Dr.  Kenneth  Walker,  and  David  Wind, 
Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Convnerce  rep- 
resentative. The  Greater  Miami  Chamt)er  of 
Confvnerce  Education  Task  Force  Committee 
members  are:  John  E.  Porta,  vne  chairperson, 
educatk)n  leadership— Miami;  Seth  Gordon 
and  Davkj  R.  Wind,  cochairpersons,  education 
group  committees;  Perry  Branyon  and  Peggy 
Hurst,  cochairpersons,  recognition  committee. 


THE  CASE  OF  REFUSENK  LEONID 
KOSHAROVSKY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Union.  They  have  much  to  k>se  as  an  increas- 
ingly authoritarian  regime  takes  over.  The  con- 
servative elements  who  are  now  gaining 
power  are  the  ones  who  have  been  resporv 
sible  for  the  greatest  represskKi  against  Jews 
in  the  past.  Now,  rmre  than  ever,  it  is  critk^l 
for  all  those  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  ttie  So- 
viet Union  be  permitted  to  do  so.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support  in  urging  the  Soviet 
Govemment  to  release  him  immediately. 


HON.  HARRY  A.  JOHNSTON  D 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florkla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Soviet  Jews  continue  to  strive  for  t>asic  human 
rights,  among  them  the  right  to  practice  their 
own  religk)n  and  language,  and  the  right  to 
leave  a  country  that  has  traditionally  denied 
them  tfiese  rights.  The  latter  is  an  Internation- 
ally recognized  human  right  uphekj  by  ttie  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to 
this  agreement  as  well  as  many  other  inter- 
natk>r»l  agreements  which  restate  this  t>asic 
human  right. 

It  must  also  be  sakj  that  ttie  Soviet  Union 
has  made  significant  progress  recently  in 
ttiese  areas.  Just  a  few  a  months  ago,  ttie  Su- 
preme Soviet  passed  a  new  law  permitting 
freedom  of  religious  expressk>n,  a  wekx>me 
break  with  ttie  Soviets'  past  history  of  intoler- 
ance. And  as  we  all  know,  record  numbers  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate  in 
the  last  2  years. 

These  facts  make  the  case  of  Leonkj 
Kosharovsky  all  ttie  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. l.eonkJ  has  been  refused  permissk>n  to 
leave  ttie  Soviet  Union  due  to  receiving  a  sec- 
ond degree  secrecy  classificatk>n  as  part  of 
his  emptoyment  as  a  radio-electronic  engineer. 
He  worked  in  this  capacity  from  1965  to  1980 
in  a  plant  called  Kalinin.  In  1980-82,  LeonkJ 
was  employed  as  the  head  of  a  techncal  divi- 
sion for  repairing  refrigerators.  In  1982,  tie 
was  appointed  as  ttie  chief  engineer  of  a 
project  wtnch  specifk^ally  worked  on  systems 
of  automata  control. 

In  February  1990,  Leonid's  wife  Galina,  ttieir 
two  daughters  and  each  of  ttieir  mottiers  ap- 
plied for  exit  visas  to  Israel.  In  April  1990,  the 
Kosharovsky  family  received  permisskxi  to 
leave  ttie  U.S.S.R.  with  ttie  excieptk>n  of  Leo- 
nid, wtw  instead  received  a  refusal.  The  rea- 
son given  for  ttie  refusal  was  access  to  se- 
crecy based  on  a  positton  tie  tiad  left  more 
than  10  years  ago. 

On  July  3,  1990,  Galina  Kosharovsky  and 
her  family  left  the  Soviet  Unk>n  for  Israel.  Leo- 
nkl  remained  akxie  in  Sverdtovsk.  As  recently 
as  January  1,  1991,  ttie  Commisskm  of  Citi- 
zenship of  ttie  Supreme  Soviet  informed  him 
ttiat  tie  was  refused  again,  on  the  same  basis, 
and  couM  not  reapply  until  1992. 

Recent  events  in  the  Battx:  States  do  not 
tiode  well  for  those  Jews  still  left  in  ttie  Soviet 


H.R.  917— A  CONSENSUS  BILL  TO 
END  NOTCH  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYRAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chaimian  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  137  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  consensus  bill  to  resolve  ttie  Social 
Security  notch  problem.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  members  of  my  committee,  Messrs.  RiN- 
ALOO,  Ford,  and  Saxton,  as  well  as  Messrs. 
Grandy,  Annunzio,  Quillen,  and  Machtley 
for  ttieir  continued  support  of  my  notch  reform 
legislation. 

This  consensus  bill  combines  many  of  ttie 
t>est  characteristk:s  of  ttie  major  t>ills  intro- 
duced during  the  last  Congress.  It  is  ttie  best 
tjalance  of  tienefits  equity,  technical  com- 
petence, and  fiscal  responsibility  yet  devised. 
I  am  convinced  ttiat  ttie  enactment  of  this  biW 
will  end,  once  and  for  all,  ttie  kxig  and  frustrat- 
ing det>ate  on  this  issue. 

The  1977  Social  Security  amendments  were 
designed  to  rectify  the  problems  of  ttie 
overindexed  1972  benefit  formula.  Congress' 
intention  was  to  ptiase  in  reductkms  to  all  indi- 
viduals retiring  after  1978  over  a  period  of 
years.  Unfortunately,  ttie  legislatkHi  whch 
passed  included  a  5-year  phasein  to  the  new 
tienefit  formula.  This  transitkin  dkl  not  antk> 
pate  ttie  double-digit  inflation  of  ttie  late 
1970's  and  earty  1980's.  More  importantly  ttie 
transition  formula  ignored  the  post-age-6l 
eamings  of  individuals  in  cakujiating  t>enefits. 

Instead  of  ttie  transitk>n  whnh  was  intended 
to  reduce  benefits  over  a  5-year  period  by  6 
to  10  percent,  it  reduced  t)enefits  t)y  10  per- 
cent for  ttiose  txxn  in  1917,  ttie  first  year  of 
the  notch.  And  in  subsequent  years  discrep- 
ancies of  up  to  20  percent  were  noted.  I  do 
not  believe  ttiat  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  cut  so  drastKally  ttie  twnefits  over  such  a 
short  period  of  time. 

My  goal  has  always  been  to  press  for  a  re- 
spo(isit>le  sdutkm  to  the  notch  protilem.  Such 
a  solutkKi  shoukj  restore  faith  in  the  system 
for  ttiose  notch  beneficiaries  and  provide  max- 
imum protectk>n  to  current  and  future  bene- 
fk^iaries. 

Technk:al  correctnns  have  been  made  to 
my  notch  legislatkxi  whk:h  will  substantially  re- 
duce ttie  cost  while  still  providing  equity  to 
those  individuals  bom  during  the  years  1917 
and  1921.  This  legislatx>n,  wtiKh  I'm  introduc- 
ing today  as  H.R.  917,  will  essentially: 

First,  add  a  declining  percentage  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  okl  flawed  1972  formula 
and  ttie  1977  law's  permanent  formula.  This 
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will  create  a  new  transitkmal  formula,  an  ap- 
proach favored  t>y  the  1988  GAO  report  on 
notch  reform; 

Second,  cap  ttie  maximum  aeditable  earrv 
ings  used  to  cakxilate  ttie  new  benefits  at 
$29,700.  Eamings  in  years  after  a  person 
reached  65  years  of  age  will  not  be  used  to 
compute  new  benefits; 

Third,  create  a  10-year  transitkxi  benefit  fcx- 
mula  for  persons  tx>m  in  the  years  1917 
through  1926; 

Fourth,  eliminate  retroactive  payment  of 
benefits  prior  to  initial  entitlement;  and 

Fifth,  estimate  ttie  cost  to  be  approximately 
less  than  $5  billion  a  year  during  the  first  4 
years  of  enactment  and  even  less  ttiereafter. 

Under  this  formula,  a  t)enefictary  t)om  dur* 
ing  ttie  notch  years  will  receive  higher  twnefits 
ttian  under  ttie  current  law,  wtiile  not  affecting 
ttiose  indivkJuals  bom  after  1926. 

My  committee  has  studied  this  issue  for 
over  6  years.  Ttie  committee's  hearings  irv 
elude  an  extensive  record  on  the  effect  of  ttie 
notch  on  indivkluals.  Unfortunately  some  of 
my  colleagues  believe  ttiat  more  studies  are 
needed,  I  urge  ttiem  to  review  ttiese  hearings 
and  legislative  analysis  that  are  available. 

There  are  others  who  believe  ttiat  ttiere  is  a 
need  to  cut  tienefits  or  raise  taxes  to  pay  for 
notch  reform.  Ttie  Social  Security  trust  funds 
are  in  excellent  financial  stiape,  with  large  an- 
nual surpluses  projected  over  ttie  next  few 
decades.  Certainly  some  of  ttiese  resen/es 
coukj  tie  used  to  correct  this  inequity  wittiout 
damaging  ttie  kxig  term  financial  solvency  of 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ck>se  t>y  stating  ttult  ob- 
vkxjsly  ttiis  tilatant  inequity  stiouM  not  exist 
Such  arbitrary  discrepancies  in  benefit  levels 
are  unfair  and  undermine  the  confidence  in 
the  Social  Security  system.  H.R.  917  solves 
the  problem  responslsly  and  fairty.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  weigh  not  only  ttie  cost  of  cor- 
recting ttiis  disparity,  but  also  ttie  costs  associ- 
ated with  not  addressing  this  issue,  indudnig 
the  k>ss  of  pubic  confktence  in  ttie  Social  Se- 
curity system  and  ttie  problems  associated 
with  reduced  t}enelits  received  t>y  irvtviduals 
wlx>  are  already,  among  ttie  most  economi- 
cally vulneratile  of  ou  citizens. 
H.R.  917 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Notch  Adjustment  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  1.  EXPANSION  OT  PERIOD  Of  mANSTIKm; 
NEW  ALICRNATIVE  FORMULA  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  SUCH  PERIOD. 

(a)  Expansion  of  Period  of  Transition.— 
Section  215(a)(4XBXi)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(aK4)(BKl))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "1964"  and  inserting  "1969". 

(b)  Establishment  of  New  TRANsmoNAL 
Formula. — Section  215(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  415(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  (except  for  subpara- 
graph (CXi)  thereoO  and  (4)  do  not  apply  to 
the  computation  or  recomputation  of  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  for  an  individual 
who  had  wages  or  self-employment  income 
credited  for  one  or  more  years  prior  to  1979. 
and  who  was  not  eligible  for  an  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefit,  and  did  not  die. 
prior  to  January  1979,  if  In  the  year  for  which 
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the  computation  or  recomputatlon  would  be 
made  the  individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  would  be  greater  if  computed  or  re- 
computed under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  primary  insurance  amount  com- 
puted or  recomputed  under  this  subpara- 
graph is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  computed  under  this  sub- 
section if  this  paragraph  were  not  applied, 
plus  the  product  (not  less  than  zero)  derived 
by  multiplying— 

"(i)  the  excess  of  the  adjusted  old-law  ben- 
efit amount  over  the  new-law  benefit 
amount,  by 

"(ill)  the  applicable  reduction  factor. 

"(C)  For  puri»ses  of  this  paragraph,  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)— 

"(1)  The  term  'adjusted  old-law  benefit 
amount'  means  the  amount  computed  or  re- 
computed under  this  subsection  as  in  effect 
in  December  1978  (for  purposes  of  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  becomes  eligible  for  such  benefits  prior 
to  1969)  or  subsection  (d)  (in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  to  whom  such  subsection  applies), 
subject  to  the  amendments  made  by  section 
5117  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990. 

"(ii)  The  term  'new-law  benefit  amount" 
means  the  amount  which  would  be  computed 
under  this  subsection  if  this  paragraph  were 
not  applied. 

"(ili)(I)  The  term  'applicable  reduction  fac- 
tor' means  the  excess  of  the  applicable  base 
percentage  determined  under  subclause  (II) 
over  the  applicable  early  retirement  percent- 
age determined  under  subclause  (lU). 

"(II)  The  applicable  base  percentage  deter- 
mined under  this  subclause  is  the  percentage 
provided  in  the  following  table: 

"If    the    Indlvldaal     be-    The  applicable  base  per- 
comea     ell^ble      for  centa«e  is: 

old-age         Insurance 
benetlts  In: 

1979  40  percent 

1990  37  percent 

1981  34  percent 

1982  31  percent 

1983  25  percent 

1984  20  percent 

1995  15  percent 

WW 10  percent 

1987  5  percent 

1888  5  percent. 

"(ID)  The  applicable  early  retirement  per- 
centage determined  under  this  subclause  Is 
the  product  derived  by  multiplying  5/12  of  1 
percent  by  the  total  number  of  months,  be- 
fore the  month  in  which  the  Individual  at- 
tains the  age  of  65,  for  which  an  old-age  In- 
surance benefit  is  payable  to  such  individ- 
ual.". 

(C)  APPLICABILITY  OF  OLD  PROVISIONS.— 
Section  2:5(a)(5)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
41S(a)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "sub- 
ject to  subparagraidis  (B),  (C).  (D),  and  (E)," 
and  inserting  "subject  to  subparagraphs  (B), 
(C),  (D).  (E).  and  (F).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  In  applying  this  section  as  in  effect  In 
December  1978  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (8)— 

"(1)  subeectlon  (bX2)(C)  shall  be  deemed  to 
provide  that  an  individuars  'computation 
baae  years'  may  Include  only  calendar  years 
In  the  period  after  1960  (or  1936  if  applicable) 
and  ending  with  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  individual  attains  age  65;  and 

"(11)  the  'contribution  and  benefit  base' 
(under  section  230)  with  respect  to  remunera- 
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tion  paid  in  (and  taxable  years  beginning  in) 
any  calendar  year  after  1981  shall  be  deemed 
to  Ik  $29,700.". 

(d)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
215(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(a)(3)(A)) 
is  amended  in  the  matter  following  clause 
(ill)  by  striking  "(4)"  and  inserting  "(4)  or 
(8)". 

SEC  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  RELATED  RULES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  In 
subiectlon  (c).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  as  if  included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  201  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1977. 

(b)  Recomputation.— In  any  case  in  which 
an  individual  (under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  is  entitled,  for  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  to  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  under  such  title  which  were 
computed — 

(1)  under  section  215  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  in  effect  (by  reason  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1977)  after  December 
1978,  or 

(2)  under  section  215  of  such  Act  as  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  January  1979  (and  subsequently 
amended  and  modified)  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (1)(4)(B)  of  such  section  (as  amended 
by  tbe  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977), 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(notjiwithstandlng  section  215(f)(1))  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  shall  recompute  such 
individual's  primary  insurance  amount  so  as 
to  take  into  account  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section. 

(c)  Prospective  APPLiCABiLnr.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  benefits  for  months 
after  November  1991. 


SUPPORT     FAIR     REGULATION     OF 
POTENTIALLY  LIFE-SAVTNG, 

NEW  PHARMACEUTICALS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
Q«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  legislation 
which  returns  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
decisionmaking  to  the  arena  of  good  science 
rather  than  opportunistic  politics. 

This  measure  which  I  introduce  today — the 
RU  486  Regulatory  Fairness  Act  of  1991— 
also  eliminates  a  roadblock  to  critically  needed 
medfcal  research  in  this  country. 

It  rescinds  a  Food  and  Dmg  Administration 
import  alert  against  the  French  drug,  RU  486. 
This  pharmaceutical  may  t>e  a  breakthrough 
drug  with  potential  therapeutic  value  in  a  wide 
range  of  diseases. 

Strong  evidence  shows  that  the  import  alert 
had  chilled  essential  medical  research  in  this 
country  which  relies  on  small  quantities  of  the 
drug  supplied  freely  by  the  drug's  manufac- 
turer. Since  the  alert  was  issued  in  June  1989, 
the  company  has  declined  to  make  available 
further,  experimental  quantities  of  this  inpor- 
tant  though  unapproved  new  drug  to  U.S.  re- 
searchers. 

As  a  result,  scientific  research  whk:h  coukj 
lead  to  unique  therapies  for  diseases  ranging 
from  breast  and  brain  cancer,  to  Cushing's 
syn<*ome — a  debilitating,  painful  and  some- 
times deadly  autoimmune  dysfunction — is  dry- 
ing i^p  all  over  this  counti^. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Regulation,  Business  Opportuni- 
ties and  Energy,  whk:h  I  chair,  hekj  a  hearing 
on  this  matter  last  November.  We  heard  from 
persons  suffering  from  cancer  and  Cushing's 
syndrome.  In  some  cases,  this  drug  was  help- 
ing them — even  curing  them. 

We  also  heard  testinrany  from  FDA  wit- 
nesses. Their  arguments  for  imposing  this 
alert,  which  virtually  directs  search  of  travel- 
ers, as  well  as  mail,  were  hollow  to  say  the 
least. 

The  alert  on  RU  486  directs  FDA  and  Cus- 
toms oftKials  to  seize  personal  quantities  of 
this  dnjfl  at  the  border.  Why?  Because  the 
drug's  primary  use  in  France  is  to  induce 
abortnn.  The  FDA  concluded  that  wittiout  phy- 
sician supervision  this  drug  is  dangerous. 
While  the  agency's  concern  about  the  publk: 
health  is  laudable,  it's  action  fails  thie  good 
policy  test  in  several  respects: 

First,  according  to  the  FDA's  own  records 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  this  drug 
has  betn  sun-eptitiously  imported  into  this 
country.  In  fact,  the  FDA  RU  486  files  are  de- 
vokj  of  letters,  telephone  logs,  or  other  records 
of  communcations  indicating  that  FDA  or  Cus- 
toms Service  field  offk»s  are  even  concerned 
of  potential  surreptitious  importations. 

Second,  there  is  no  indkation  that  there  is 
a  black  market  for  this  drug,  or  that  one  is 
likely  to  develop.  The  RU  486  manufacturer 
distrilxites  this  product  in  Europe  only  under 
the  most  restrictive  of  circumstances.  Obtain- 
ing RU  486  is  not  like  going  into  a  drug  store 
and  buylig  a  bottle  of  aspirin. 

Third,  this  drug  has  a  sti-ong  safety  record, 
with  few  instances  of  adverse  skje  effects  and 
no  krwum  fatalities. 

The  Arnerican  Law  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Servne  gave  us  the  speci- 
fk:ations  of  the  FDA's  authority  to  impose  an 
import  alert — which  I  might  add  is  a  very  urv 
usual  action.  At  the  current  time  there  are  only 
58  active  import  alerts,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  ane  thousands  of  unapproved  foreign 
drugs. 

Jean  J.  Grimmett,  a  Division  attorney,  tells 
us  that: 

Whenaver  an  FDA  center  receives  informa- 
tion concerning  problems  with  a  particular 
product  or  class  of  products  offered  for  im- 
portation, the  agency  issues  an  Import  Alert 
bulletin  to  district  office  investigators  and 
compliance  officers. 

The  FDA  has  been  spectaculariy  unsuc- 
cessful in  makirig  this  fundamental  case  for 
their  RU  486  action. 

While  the  FDA  files  are  more  notable  for 
wtiat  th0y  lack  ttian  what  they  contain,  sub- 
committee staff  did  find  numerous  letters  from 
antiaborton  groups  and  their  supporters  in 
Congress  demanding  the  imposition  of  this 
alert.  Some  even  suggest  that  RU  486  be 
barred  fiom  this  country  for  any  purpose  in- 
cluding nonabortion  related  medk^al  re- 
search—«  step  ttiat  the  FDA  and  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration thankfully  has  not  yet  taken. 

The  import  alert  is  t>ad  enough.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  hearing  testimony  of  Dr.  Myron 
Allukian,  Jr.,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
American  Publk:  Health  Association: 

This  (the  import  alert)  is  a  good  example 
of  a  bureaucratic  barrier  that  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
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a  negratlve  effect  on  cost,  quality  and  access 
to  health  care. 

The  FDA's  Import  alert  sends  the  wrong 
messa^  to  researchers,  acadeniia,  health 
professionals  and  the  public.  This  will  only 
hurt  investigating  the  potential  of  RU  486. 

Ifs  time  to  send  ttie  medical  research  and 
phamiaceutical  industry  ttie  right  message. 
Drugs  submitted  for  approval  in  this  country 
should  get  a  fair  arxJ  depoiiticized  hearing  at 
the  FDA.  And  ttiose  wtw  serve  as  our  watch- 
dogs for  drug  safety  and  effectiveness  sfxxjid 
not  create  unnecessary  barriers  to  import 
medical  research. 

Our  bill  does  no  more,  nor  less,  for  RU  486. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SOLAR, 
WIND,  WASTE.  AND  GEO- 
THERMAL  POWER  PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVES  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PHUP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Solar,  Wind,  Waste,  and  Geo- 
ttiermal  Power  Production  Incentives  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1991  with  my  col- 
league Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California. 

This  act  con-ects  a  drafting  error  contained 
in  last  year's  Public  Law  101-575.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  this  corrective  legis- 
lation will  be  speedily  enacted. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  NO  MAN'S  LAND 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
woukj  like  to  sliare  with  my  colleagues  a  ser- 
mon that  was  delivered  on  January  20,  1991, 
by  Dr.  J.  Howard  Edington  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Orlando,  FL.  on  the  subject 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Dr.  Edington's  text 
reads  as  foUows: 

THE  Christ  of  No  Man's  Land 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it."— Isaiah  2.2-4 

I  was  planning  on  preaching  another  ser- 
mon to  you  today,  but  the  events  of  this  past 
week  which  have  intruded  upon  our  lives, 
intruded  upon  my  plans  as  well.  Therefore,  I 
laid  aside  that  other  sermon — perhaps  I  shall 
come  back  to  it  next  week— but  today  I  want 
us  to  hear  a  word  f^m  the  Lord  on  the  sut>- 
Ject  of  war. 

There  are  those,  I  suppose,  who  might 
argue  that  I  have  no  right  to  address  such  a 
subject,  for  after  all.  I  have  never  been  to 
war.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a 
night  which  has  a  thousand  eyes.  I  have 
never  heard  the  hideous  scream  of  falling 
bombs  or  targeted  missiles.  I  have  not  been 
asked  to  sacrifice  my  arm  or  my  leg  or  my 
sanity  or  my  life  in  war.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  kill  another  human  l>eing.  In  fact,  I 
question  whether  I  could  ever  kill  another 
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human  being,  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. So  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to 
speak  about  war.  However.  I  do  have  the 
right— no,  the  obligation— to  speak  alwut  the 
Christ  who  transcends  our  human  wars. 

In  the  little  town  of  Neuve  Chapelle  in 
France,  there  stands  an  ancient  shrine  built 
to  the  honor  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  During 
the  First  World  War.  the  battle  lines  were 
drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  shrine  was  left 
in  the  midst  of  "no  man's  land",  that  strip  of 
land  between  the  opposing  fronts.  It  be- 
longed to  neither  side.  The  battle  raged 
around  that  shrine.  When  at  long  last  the 
fighting  stopped,  the  people  discovered  that 
much  of  the  shrine  had  been  destroyed.  How- 
ever, the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was 
still  there.  The  Christ  was  mutilated.  Shell 
splinters  and  bullets  had  torn  gaping  holes  In 
the  figure's  head  and  face.  The  right  leg  of 
the  figure  was  gone  completely;  the  lea  was 
blown  off  at  the  knee.  But  still  Christ  re- 
mained. Think  of  it.  That  figure  of  the  cru- 
cified Christ  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  "no 
man's  land"  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war, 
and  yet  all  of  the  exploding  shells  and  sear- 
ing bullets  had  not  destroyed  it.  The  shrine 
at  Neuve  Chapelle  stands  to  this  day  as  a 
vivid  reminder  that  even  the  horrors  of  war 
cannot  destroy  the  Christ.  And  it  is  within 
that  picture  that  I  wish  to  frame  my  re- 
marks today. 

First,  let  me  wrestle  with  our  Christian  re- 
sponse to  war. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the 
Christian  response  ought  to  be  pacifism.  But 
pacifism  as  a  moral  philosophy  is  irrespon- 
sible and  self-centered.  John  Donne's  dlctvmi, 
"no  man  is  an  island,"  underscores  that  irre- 
sponsibility. No  one  can  ever  choose  to  be 
separated  from  the  conflict  in  the  world. 
Take  the  case  of  Switzerland.  Switzerland 
remained  neutral  throughout  World  War  n. 
Yet  only  recently  have  the  Swiss  people 
begun  to  see  how.  in  order  to  preserve  their 
public  neutrality,  their  leaders  had  to  lend 
clandestine  support  to  Hitler's  atrocities. 
Furthermore,  had  Nazism  triumphed  in  Eu- 
rope. Switzerland  would  have  been  crushed 
beneath  Hitler's  boot.  So  Switzerland  owes 
its  freedom  today  to  the  fact  that  others 
were  willing  to  die  to  protect  it.  People,  no 
matter  how  noble  their  intent,  cannot  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  war,  its  effects  and  its 
results.  I  would  go  on  to  say  that  pacifism 
cannot  be  supported  by  Scripture.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  taking  up  arms  in  defense  of 
one's  country  was  a  Divinely  encouraged  ob- 
ligation of  citizenship.  And  let's  have  no 
doubt,  please,  that  Jesus  was  not  a  pacifist. 
He  said,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  Jesus  knew  when  He  said  that,  that 
the  only  way  you  can  lay  down  your  life  for 
your  friends  is  in  your  fMends'  defense  or  in 
their  place — and  both  of  these  are  the  death 
that  comes  in  war.  Jesus  abhorred  violence, 
to  be  sure,  and  yet  in  a  moment  of  profound 
violence.  He  took  a  whip  and  drove  the  mon- 
eychangers out  of  the  Temple.  He  sought 
peace,  and  He  made  peace,  and  He  lived  for 
peace,  but  He  was  not  a  pacifiBt.  I  have  heard 
some  people  suggest  that  Jesus'  admonition 
"to  turn  the  other  cheek"  is  evidence  to  His 
pacifism.  To  make  such  a  statement  reveals 
an  Ignorance  of  Scripture.  That  passage  in 
the  Bible  clearly  refers  to  being  struck  on 
the  right  cheek.  Now  in  order  to  be  struck  on 
the  right  cheek,  you  most  (unless  you  are 
confronting  that  rare  left-handed  person)  be 
struck  with  the  back  of  the  other  person's 
hand.  In  Jesus'  day.  that  was  an  act  of  in- 
sult, not  an  act  of  attack.  So  Jesus  was  sim- 
ply saying  that  Insults  and  slander  ought  to 
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be  ignored.  His  statement  cannot  be  enlarged 
to  include  the  subject  of  war.  Therefore,  on 
the  basis  of  our  supreme  authority,  the 
Bible,  pacifism  is  not  a  response  the  Chris- 
tian can  make. 

Then  there  are  those  who  try  to  make  war 
into  something  noble  and  holy.  There  are 
those  who  claim  that  war  is  a  crusade  you 
enter  in  obedience  to  God  and  yon  declare 
that  you  are  going  to  kill  and  to  malm  In 
God's  holy  name.  My  friends,  that  Is  blas- 
phemy. No  war  is  holy.  No  war  is  decent.  No 
war  is  good.  War  is  contrary  to  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  love  upon  which  God  founded  His 
universe.  War  is  evil.  There  have  been  thoee, 
and  there  are  now  those,  who  enter  into  the 
evil  of  war  in  order  to  defend  human  beings 
against  some  even  more  monstrous  evil.  And 
we  honor  them,  yes,  but  let  us  never,  ever 
honor  war.  We  dare  not  ever  call  it  holy. 
That  is  an  affront  to  God.  So  that  Is  not  a  re- 
sponse a  Christian  can  make. 

But  there  is  a  third  response.  The  Chris- 
tian can  declare  with  Augustine  that  war, 
under  certain  circumstances,  can  be  Just. 
The  Christian  can  declare  that  war  is  a  hid- 
eously evil  thing,  and  therefore  it  can  be  en- 
tered only  when  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native. The  Christian  can  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  times  in  life  when  war  may  be 
the  least  evil  course  open  to  us.  You  see,  we 
are  living  in  a  world  which  is  twisted  and 
stained  and  perverted  by  human  sinfulness. 
Because  that  is  true,  sometimes  war  is  the 
only  way  to  control  the  evil  in  the  world. 
Vermont  Royster  rightly  points  out  that 
non-violence  works  to  bring  peace  and  Jus- 
tice only  when  there  Is  a  conscience  in  those 
to  whom  these  peaceful  voices  are  addressed. 
So  many  times,  in  recent  days,  I  have  heard 
those  critical  of  our  military  efforts  against 
Iraq  hearkened  back  to  the  examples  of  Gan- 
dhi and  Martin  Luther  King  and  declare  that 
non-violence  is  the  way  to  bring  about 
change.  But  the  fact  is  that  non-violence 
brings  change  only  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Gandhi  succeeded  in  bringing 
freedom  to  India  because  he  knew  that  the 
British  conscience  and  British  decency  and 
British  regard  for  human  life  would  never 
permit  them  to  brutally  end  his  non-violent 
rebellion.  By  the  same  token,  Martin  Luther 
King's  non-violent  civil  rights  campaign  suc- 
ceeded because  our  American  reverence  for 
freedom.  Justice,  and  human  life  runs  bo  deep 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  could  never  coun- 
tenance violence  against  her  own  people,  and 
the  nation  categorically  rejected  those  indi- 
viduals who  did  try  to  stop  the  campaign 
with  violence.  But  there  are  other  settings  in 
the  world  where  evil  is  pervasive  and  where 
there  is  no  voice  of  conscience  and  do  regard 
for  human  life.  In  such  situations,  war  may 
be  the  only  way  to  control  such  evil  in  the 
world. 

Just  such  a  situation  exists  In  Iraq  today. 
This  Middle  Eastern  madman  with  his  Insa- 
tiable lust  for  power,  his  dreadfully  silenced 
conscience,  and  his  demonic  disdain  for 
human  life  cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  family  of  humankind.  In  this  case,  no 
appeals  to  conscience  are  fTultf^  because 
the  voice  of  conscience  has  been  stifled 
under  unrelenting  evil.  I  would  never  ask 
that  all  of  you  etgne  with  the  decision  to  em- 
ploy military  force  against  Iraq,  but  please 
don't  insult  my  intelUgence  and  demean  the 
sacrifice  of  our  young  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  by  declaring  that  this  war  is 
for  the  purupose  of  securing  cheap  oil.  To 
make  such  an  inane  claim  reveals  a  stagger- 
ing ignorance.  If  you  don't  do  anything  more 
than  read  the  75-page  report  of  Amnesty 
International    on   the   atrocities   the   Iraqi 
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leader  and  his  soldiers  have  wrought  upon 
their  own  people  and  upon  their  Arab  sisters 
and  brothers,  then  at  least  do  that,  and  we 
can  talk  more  wisely  about  the  reasons  for 
this  war.  Some  have  said  that  we  should 
have  waited  longer  before  going  to  war.  Per- 
haps. But  the  fact  is  that  every  day,  the 
Iraqis  were  engaged  In  maiming  and  killing 
human  beings  In  the  lands  under  their  con- 
trol. It  Is  easy  for  us  who  are  not  directly  in- 
volved to  plead  for  more  time  for  the  sanc- 
tions to  work.  However,  my  guess  is  that 
those  on  the  receiving  end  of  such  horrors 
could  mount  a  persuasive  argument  against 
waiting  any  longer.  I  hate  war— and  I  hate 
this  war— but  sometimes  there  is  just  no 
other  way  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  evil  in 
the  world. 

Here  then  I  believe,  is  the  Christian  re- 
sponse to  war.  We  go  to  war  only  when  we 
have  to,  only  when  there  is  nothing  else  we 
can  do.  And  when  we  go,  we  cry  out  to  God 
In  repentance  that  sometimes  all  we  can  do 
to  control  the  evil  In  our  world  is  to  engage 
In  war.  When  we  go,  we  go  with  the  prayer  of 
the  poet  on  our  Upe:  "O  Lord,  we  trust  that 
somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 
So  Is  It  right  to  go  to  war?  No,  It  is  not 
right.  But  sometimes  In  this  sin-sick  world. 
the  Christian  has  no  other  choice.  And  it  is 
then  that  God  In  Jesus  Christ  embraces  us 
with  His  forgiving  love. 

But  now  let  me  affirm  our  Christian  hope 
for  peace. 

The  most  stubborn  obstacle  to  a  better  and 
peaceful  world  Is  not  the  outright  enemies  of 
God,  but  the  mass  of  people  who  do  not  care 
one  way  or  another.  Look  at  our  own  land. 
Here  are  young  men  and  women  witnessing 
the  disruption  of  all  their  plans,  sacrificing 
home  and  job  and  family,  and  going  off  to 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  hazard  their  lives  for 
f^-eedom  and  justice.  Yet,  in  the  presence  of 
this  heroic  spectacle,  how  disquieting  it  is  to 
see  men  and  women  whose  major  endeavor 
seems  to  be  to  gain  what  advantage  they  can 
for  themselves  out  of  a  nation's  agony.  These 
morally  Indifferent  people  around  us  do  not 
care  whether  justice  and  righteousness  win 
or  lose,  whether  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
lives  or  dies,  or  whether  the  temporary  hor- 
rors of  war  will  lead  to  lasting  peace.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "Life  is  one  long  conflict 
between  the  motives  of  Jesus  and  the  forces 
that  nailed  Him  to  the  cross."  And  we  are  all 
taking  sides. 

As  for  me,  and  my  house,  I  choose  the 
Christ.  That  man  on  the  cross  Is  worth  living 
for — aye.  He  is  even  worth  dying  for.  For 
when  all  the  achievements  and  glories  of  hu- 
mankind have  crumbled  Into  the  dust.  His 
cross  will  still  stand  "towering  o'er  the 
wrecks  of  time."  The  greatest  miracle  of 
that  cross  is  that  out  of  torture  and  blood- 
shed and  death,  it  tells  us  of  a  God  who  "so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begot- 
ten son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Recently  a  man  came  In  to  see  me.  He  was 
on  the  verge  of  desperation.  His  spirit  was 
broken.  He  was  almost  paralyzed  by  despair. 
There  wasn't  a  thing  I  could  say  to  blm  to 
encourage  him,  but  that  he  would  reply: 
"There  is  no  use.  I'm  through.  I'm  beaten 
and  I  know  it.  Death  Is  the  only  way  out." 
There  was  nothing  I  could  do  for  him.  noth- 
ing—until I  began  to  tell  him  about  the  cross 
and  about  One  who  loved  him  enough  to  die 
for  him.  When  I  finished  the  story,  I  saw 
hope  light  up  his  face  with  a  glory  greater 
than  that  of  an  ocean  sunrise. 

Of  course,  Jesus  Christ  is  no  longer  hang- 
ing on  the  cross.  He  is  no  longer  victim.  Now 
He  Is  victor.  He  is  the  crucified  but  risen 
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Lord.  He  knows  how  hard  the  battles  of  life 
are,  and  He  knows  how  often  we  have  been 
defeated.  But  His  strong  hand  keeps  us 
steafly.  He  is  at  work  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
world  to  bring  the  peace  which  only  He  can 
give. 

That  means  that  no  matter  how  tough  life 
may  be  for  us,  at  any  given  point  along  the 
way,  we  cannot  quit.  And  it  means  that  no 
matter  how  threatening  and  frightening  the 
events  of  our  world  may  be,  we  cannot  give 
up. 

You  see,  I  believe  in  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I 
believe  that  hatred  and  fear  and  cruelty  and 
fals«hood  will  never  win.  I  believe  that  there 
will  come  a  time  when  nations  shall  "beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks  and  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  iword  against  nation  and  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore."  I  believe  that  day 
will  come  because  I  believe  it  is  the  will  of 
God  confirmed  by  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Ogden  Nash  is  noted  more  for  his  whim- 
sical poetry  than  his  theological  depth.  But 
tucked  away  amidst  his  humorous  verse, 
there  is  a  striking  little  poem  contrasting 
long  ago  events  in  the  Middle  Blast  with  the 
unholy  horrors  of  modern  war.  Listen: 

"Oentleman  of  the  High  Command 
Who  crucify  the  slums. 
There  was  an  earlier  Golgotha 
The  third  day  comes." 

Hear  that,  you  tyrants  of  the  world  who 
seek  to  enslave  and  destroy:  the  third  day 
comes!  Hear  that,  you  soldiers  at  the  front 
willing  to  lay  down  your  lives  for  freedom's 
sake:  the  third  day  comes!  Hear  that,  you 
who  have  loved  ones  on  distant  shores  and  In 
ham's  way:  the  third  day  comes!  Hear  that, 
you  who  faint  beneath  the  crushing  load  of 
this  world's  pain  and  peril;  the  third  day 
coroesl  Jesus  Christ  is  alive!  And  He  will  win. 

Sc  .  .  . 

In  the  litttle  town  of  Neuve  Chapelle  In 
France,  there  is  a  shrine  built  to  honor  the 
Crucified  Christ!  When  war  came,  the  battle 
lin6s  were  drawn  so  that  shrine  was  left  in 
"no  man's  land."  The  war  raged  for  years, 
then  at  last  the  fighting  stopped.  The  figure 
of  the  Christ  was  mutilated,  but  not  de- 
stroyed. "The  Christ  of  No  Man's  Land"  is 
still  there— a  reminder  that  Jesus  Christ 
still  stands.  And  In  a  world  at  war,  that  Is  all 
I  need  to  know. 


February  7,  1991 

Take  6  has  performed  and/or  recorded  with 
many  noted  entertainers  including  Quincy 
Jones,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Al  Jarreau,  Branford 
Marsalis.  BeBe  and  CeCe  Winans.  and  many 
others,  they  have  also  been  the  recipient  of 
three  Gr^my  Awards,  four  Dove  Awards,  two 
Steller  Awards  as  well  as  a  nomination  for  the 
IMAACP  Image  award.  To  top  off  these 
achievements  Take  6  has  seen  their  debut 
album  hit  the  inspirational,  spiritual,  and  jazz 
charts  al  at  the  same  time. 

For  rrmny  entertainers  these  achievements 
woukJ  h«ve  had  an  effect  on  the  group,  ttiey 
would  have  rerrxsved  themselves  from  the 
problem$  of  society  to  deal  only  with  their  indi- 
vkJual  problems  and  needs.  On  tfie  contrary 
Take  6  feels  that  they  have  a  message  in  their 
music  and  this  message  shoukj  not  only  be 
sung  on  an  album  or  performed  at  a  corKert 
but  lived  through  their  action  and  work  in  the 
commur<ty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  pay  tritxite  to  the 
unselfish  and  community  oriented  activities 
that  Tal<e  6  initiate.  They  are  taking  time  out 
of  their  txjsy  schedules  to  come  to  visit  ttie 
10th  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  to 
meet,  talk  with,  and  perform  to  students  with 
artistic  aspirations,  wtio  have  had  to  overcorr>e 
some  type  of  ot>stacle  in  ttieir  lives. 

Please  join  me  in  saluting  a  group  that  real- 
izes that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  use  the  tal- 
ents that  you  have  been  given  txjt  you  must 
multiply  them  by  sharing  them  with  others. 


TAKE  6  "ALL  OF  OUR  GIFTS  AND 
TALENTS  ARE  GOD-GIVEN" 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  o(  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Take  6  story  is  one  that  will  make  every 
on*  in  the  music  Industry  proud  as  well  as 
those  who  read  and  listen  to  the  success  of 
theBe  six  young  men. 

It  was  in  a  now  fanxxjs  campus  tiathroom  at 
a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  institutwn  in  Hunts- 
ville,  AL,  that  the  saga  began.  This  a  cappella 
seitet  consisting  of  Mark  Kibble,  Mervyn  War- 
ren. Clause  V.  Mcknight  III,  Cedrick  Dent, 
Alvin  "Vinnie"  Chea,  DavkJ  Thomas,  and  Joel 
Kil)t>le— wtio  has  recently  replaced  Melvin 
Warren — make  up  a  collaboration  of  the  hot- 
test Canbbean,  jazz,  classk:al,  and  gospel 
music. 


RELIEF  FOR  PENSION  LOSERS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  ROEMER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Pension  Restoration  Act  of 
1991.  This  bill  addresses  some  longstanding 
inequltias  in  the  provision  of  pension  benefits 
to  individuals  who  were  not  protected  under 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974,  also  known  as  ERISA.  I  woukj  like  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohk)  [Mr.  Sawyer],  for  his  leadership  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  I  am  happy  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  along  with  my 
friend  tnd  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ja- 
cobs). 

This  legislatk>n  has  special  significance  for 
my  constituents  in  ttie  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana.  Some  27  years  ago,  1 1 ,000 
employees  of  the  Studebaker  Co.,  k>st  their 
jobs  when  that  major  emptoyer  ctosed  its  plant 
in  South  Bend,  IN.  Many  of  the  displaced 
wori<er9  got  just  a  fractnn — if  anything  at  all — 
of  wtiat  they  had  been  promised  in  their  pen- 
skin  plans,  since  tfiere  was  simply  not  enough 
nx>ney  in  the  Studebaker  penskm  fund  to 
compensate  all  of  tfie  displaced  emptoyees. 
The  irrpact  was  devastating  for  a  large  num- 
t}er  of  emptoyees,  resulting  in  financial  hard- 
ships fiom  which  many  have  not  recovered. 

WhiK  ERISA  eventually  provkled  for  a  perv- 
skHi  insurance  program  for  emptoyees  k)sing 
their  v«sted  penskxis,  it  did  not  provkle  retro- 
active coverage  for  workers  who  had  tost  their 
pensions  as  a  result  of  plant  ctosings  previous 
to   its   enactment.    During    1981,    Congress 
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began  introducing  legislation  to  address  their 
piighL  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  reintroduc- 
ing this  legislation  with  the  hope  of  providing 
a  minimal  twnefit  to  those  wtx)  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  pre-ERISA  loss  of  their  vested 
pensions. 

Many  of  the  people  who  were  affected  by 
pre-ERISA  pension  losses  are  now  elderly  and 
are  having  a  difTicult  time  making  ends  meet. 
A  great  many  of  these  indivkjuals  fought  in 
World  War  II,  went  to  work,  and  had  faith  in 
their  pensions.  Tfiey  participated  in  their  pen- 
sion plans  and  twliieved  the  promise  that 
somettiing  woukj  be  waiting  for  them  when 
they  reached  retirement  age.  They  rxjw  feel 
that  they  hiave  t>een  finarKially  forgotten,  and 
that  the  American  dream  for  which  they  fought 
and  worked  so  fiard  is  furttwr  and  further  out 
of  reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  ttiat  this  will 
be  the  year  that  we  rectify  this  k>ngstanding 
problem,  which  has  caused  so  much  financial 
hardship  to  so  many  of  these  people  wtio  de- 
serve to  receive  a  small  portion  of  what  was 
due  to  them.  The  nrxxJest  approach  embodied 
in  this  tiill  provkjes  that  workers  woukJ  receive 
an  annual  benefit  of  $75  for  every  year  that 
they  were  vested  under  their  retirement  plan. 
As  an  example,  a  worker  who  had  20  years 
veste(/  in  a  company  retirement  plan  before 
ERISA  wouk)  be  errtitled  to  an  annual  stipend 
of  $1,500 — in  many  cases  a  small  fractk>n  of 
wtiat  they  were  originally  entitled.  Wklows  or 
wkiowers  of  tieneficiaries  woukJ  be  eligible  for 
50  percent  of  their  spouses'  benefits. 

The  benefits  program  is  to  be  administered 
t>y  the  Pensk>n  Benefit  Guaranty  CorporatkHi 
[PBGC],  a  quasi-Govemment  agency  that  was 
created  under  ERISA  to  administer  and  pay 
for  penskxi  k>sses  experienced  t>y  workers 
wtK>  tose  their  vested  pensk>ns  due  to  plant 
ctosings  or  pensk>n  plan  terminatkxis.  Be- 
cause the  program  is  funded  arxl  administered 
through  the  PBGC,  and  because  the  PBGC 
budget  comes  from  funds  raised  through  perv 
skxi  plan  sponsor  premiums,  not  a  cent  of  tax- 
payer money  wil  be  required  to  finance  the 
program  created  by  this  legislation.  No  ex- 
pendKure  of  general  Federal  revenues  will  be 
required.  Furthermore,  no  additkmal  expense 
wiN  be  required  of  current  plan  sportsors.  This 
bin  is  therefore  fiscally  responsible,  as  well  as 
sourxl  and  compasskxiate  publk:  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modest  and  budget 
neutral  approach  to  addressing  a  fundamental 
issue  of  social  responsibility.  Those  who  kxx 
pensnns  due  to  the  Studebaker  ckning  and 
other  corporate  bankruptcies  prior  to  ERISA 
should  not  be  asked  to  forfeit  their  futures 
after  years  of  hard  work  and  effort  These  are 
decent,  hard-working  people  who  were  caught 
in  the  most  unfortunate  of  circumstances,  and 
our  Federal  Goverrwnent  must  come  to  their 
aid.  I  urge  my  coHeagues  to  support  ttiis  legis- 
lation, and  I  win  work  diligentty  for  its  passage 
in  the  102d  Congress. 
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HONORING  MAYOR  WILLIAM  J. 
PASCRELL  AT  THE  21ST  ANNUAL 
MURRAY  HOUSE  DINNER  DANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBaJTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  tionor 
a  distinguished  American  who  has  served  and 
continues  to  serve  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
a  valued  member  of  its  State  assembly  and  as 
the  horxxable  mayor  of  its  third  largest  city, 
the  city  of  Paterson.  William  J.  Pascrell  will  be 
this  year's  honored  guest  at  the  21st  Annual 
Murray  House  Dinner  Dance  heU  Sunday, 
Fetxuary  17,  1991  at  the  cotilNon  in  the  city  of 
Garfiekl.  All  proceeds  for  this  festive  and  very 
worthwhile  affair  will  be  directed  to  the  depart- 
ment for  persons  with  disatxHties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  celebratkMi  will  be 
partk^jlarly  poignant  in  light  of  last  year's  pas- 
sage bty  Coingress  of  the  larxlmark  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act.  This  remarkable  legisla- 
tk>n  will  create  a  worid  of  new  opportunities  for 
disabled  indivkjuals,  alk>wing  ttiem  to  nx>ve 
more  freely  and  partKipate  in  a  larger  share  of 
their  community's  activities.  Tlie  simple  every- 
day activities  whnh  are  performed  with  barely 
a  thought  by  ttie  great  majority  of  us,  may  trap 
tfiose  with  a  disability  or  special  need.  These 
barriers  imprison  valuable  kJeas  and  contritxh 
tk}ns  whk;h  couki  add  to  and  improve  society 
If  ttiey  were  only  alk)wed  an  opportunity  to  be 
put  into  use. 

The  Murray  House  helps  to  knock  down 
ttx>se  baniers  and  free  persons  to  make  a  dif- 
ference arxl  maximize  their  indnndual  poterv 
tial.  This  organizatkm  fwlps  the  learning  dis- 
abled arxl  adults  requiring  special  educatk>n. 
These  indivkluals  live  in  the  Murray  House 
and  are  assisted  in  nruiking  their  lives  as  nor- 
mal and  productive  as  possible.  There  are 
three  Murray  Houses  in  rwrthem  New  Jersey 
provking  ttieir  very  special  servnes,  one  each 
in  Paterson,  Wayne,  and  Oak  Rklge.  There  is 
no  greater  servne  to  mankind  than  helping  arv 
other  to  a  better  more  futfiliing  life.  The  Murray 
House  does  this  every  day  on  an  indlvkjual 
tiasis  with  the  help  of  the  people  like  Mayor 
Bill  Pascrell. 

Bill  began  as  a  teacher  and  educator  of  dis- 
tinct ctiaracter  and  wkle  experience  arxJ  has 
remained  very  active  in  area  educatkxial  pro- 
grams. Bill  was  bom  and  raised  in  Paterson 
and  went  on  to  Fordham  University  where  he 
received  a  B.S.  degree  in  commurMcatkxi  arts 
and  a  master's  degree  in  phitosophy.  He  put 
this  educatmn  and  his  special  al)dity  to  conv 
munwate  to  excellent  use  as  an  educator, 
teaching  history,  psychotogy,  English,  and 
civKs  at  Paramus  High  School  and  Paramus 
Adult  School,  as  well  as  phitosophy  at 
Fairteigh  Dwkinson  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  wtien  Bill  moved  into 
putilk:  aennce.  he  kept  his  ctose  ties  to  edu- 
catkxi.  Before  beconiing  mayor  of  Paterson, 
he  served  as  both  director  of  the  Paterson  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  in  the  mayors 
offce  as  dvector  of  the  department  of  policy 
planning  and  management  He  has  also 
served  as  a  member  and  presklent  of  the 
Paterson  Board  of  School  Estimate,  the 
Paterson  Planning  Board  and  the  Commisston 
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on  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Mkldte  AtiantK 
States  Associatkxi.  Bolstered  by  his  irrpres- 
sive  record  In  these  positions  and  his  strong 
community  involvement  he  was  elected  to  ttw 
New  Jersey  State  Assembly  in  late  1987. 

As  an  assemtilyman  Bill  used  his  back- 
ground arxj  intimate  knowledge  of  the  edu- 
cattonal  system  to  become  one  of  ttie  leacfng 
numbers  and  authorities  on  the  sutjject  of 
educatton.  Bill  serves  as  chainnan  of  ttw  High- 
er Educatkxi  Committee  and  vce  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Educatnn.  He  has  also 
combined  his  activities  with  the  educatnn 
comiTXjnity  to  involve  students  and  faculty  in 
other  worthwhile  community  projects  such  as 
the  March  of  Dimes  and  tfie  American  Cancer 
Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  with  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  good  frierxj  arxl  colleague, 
Mayor-Senator  Frank  Graves,  Bill  became  the 
mayor  of  Paterson,  his  lifetorig  home.  He  has 
continued  his  devotton  arxJ  tremendous  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  fcx  his  community 
and  is  unk^uely  qualified  tor  this  responsft>ility. 

Over  the  years,  as  woukJ  be  expected  of  a 
man  of  his  singular  commitment  and  good 
worics,  Mayor  PascreH  has  been  honored  by 
five  different  organizattons  as  ttieir  1)4an  of 
the  Year,  in  1976  by  the  Federatnn  of  Italiwi 
Societies,  1978  by  the  Mother  Cabrini  Society, 
1981  by  the  Paterson  Area  Chapter  of  UNICO, 
1983  by  the  John  Raad  Post  of  the  American 
Legton,  and  in  1988  by  St  Gerartfs  Parish  in 
Paterson. 

It  is  particulariy  fitdng,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
his  extensive  ttackgrourxj  in  educatnn  and  his 
multitude  of  good  works  and  community  irv 
volvement  that  Mayor  William  Pascrell  is  horv 
ored  t>y  ttie  Murray  House  for  his  outstarxfng 
career  in  pubic  servne  and  assistance  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

I  am  sure  tftat  his  tovely  wife,  Elsie  and  his 
ttiree  sons,  William  III,  Glen,  and  Davkl  are 
very  proud  of  his  many  accomplishments  and 
his  profound  devolton  to  working  for  a  t>etter 
worW  in  whk:h  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  aH  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  the  Honorable  Mayor  Wi^ 
liam  Pascrell  and  ttw  Murray  House  for  their 
many  contritxjttons  to  helping  irxivkluats  with 
a  special  need  fulfill  that  rrost  prectous  ac- 
complishment for  a  human  being,  to  be  in- 
volved and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  simply 
make  a  deference.  These  are  the  effcxts  wtinh 
truly  define  pubhc  servtoe  and  make  us  al 
proud. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  THE  AMATEUR 
RADIO  SPECTRUM  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  Con- 
gress convened  I  introdix»d  legisWnn,  H.R. 
73,  to  protect  ham  radn  spectrura  Since  so 
many  of  my  coleagues  have  expraased  inter- 
est in  gaining  a  better  understandtog  of  Ihe  is- 
sues that  led  to  the  devetopment  of  this  bM,  I 
wouM  like  to  offer  some  background  informa- 
tnn. 

When  Congress  passed  the  FCC  Auttwriza- 
tk>n  Act  (Pubic  Law  100-694)  on  November 
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3,  1988,  it  included  in  section  10  a  provision 
wtwh  "strongly  encourages  and  supports  the 
amateur  radio  service  and  its  emergency  conv 
munication  efforts". 

It  further  required  that  government  agencies 
shall  take  into  account  the  vaJuat>le  contritxi- 
tions  made  .by  amateur  radio  operators  when 
cortsidering  actions  affecting  tfie  amateur  radio 
service. 

I  strongly  supported  this  provision.  However, 
threats  continue  to  surface  that  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  spectrum  availat)le  for  amateur 
radio  operators  to  carry  out  tfieir  operations — 
services  like  public  safety  and  emergency  as- 
sistance. For  this  reason,  on  January  3,  1991 
I  introduced  IH.R.  73,  the  Amateur  Radio 
Spectrum  Protection  Act  of  1991,  a  t)ill  to  pre- 
vent any  further  loss  of  radio  spectrum  by  the 
amateur  radio  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sponsored  this  l}ill  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  ham  radio  operators  in  my  dis- 
trict. They  personally  asked  for  my  help  in  ad- 
varxang  this  cause.  In  Tennessee,  we  have 
over  9,330  amateur  radn  licensees,  and  they 
are  part  of  nearly  half-million  amateur  radio  li- 
censees throughout  the  United  States. 

H.R.  73  is  simple  arxl  direct  It  woukj  ensure 
that  ham  operators  can  continue  to  use  all  of 
the  spectrum  they  now  use.  If  the  FCC  pro- 
poses to  use  amateur  radk)  channels  for  some 
ottwr  use,  the  bill  woukj  require  that  amateur 
operatkxis  be  transferred  to  equivalent  re- 
placement frequendes.  By  equivalent,  I  intend 
to  er^ure  that  the  replacement  tiands  be 
equal  in  both  size  arxj  characteristics.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  protect  the  existing  spectrum  al- 
kxations  to  all  amateur  radk}  services — includ- 
ing the  amateur  servKe,  the  amateur-satellite 
service  arxl  the  radk)  amateur  civil  emergency 
servne. 

This  bill  addresses  a  real  and  growing  prob- 
lem for  amateur  operators.  They  cak^ulate  that 
over  100  megahertz  of  tfieir  spectrum  has 
been  realkx^ted  since  1982.  So  I  am  with 
them  wtien  they  say,  "Enough  is  erwugh.  This 
has  to  stop." 

There  are  ttxxjsands  of  amateurs  in  every 
congresskmal  distnct  working  hard  for  the 
pubie  good.  In  the  publk:  eye,  tfie  best-known 
benefit  of  amateur  radk)  is  its  ability  to  provkle 
life-saving  emergerKy  communications  when 
rK)rTnal  lines  of  commurucation  break  down.  In 
hurricanes,  earttx^uakes,  tornadoes,  airplane 
crashes,  missing  person  cases,  and  other  ac- 
cidents arxJ  disasters,  amateur  radio  is  often 
the  first  contact  with  the  outskle  world  avail- 
able to  an  affected  area.  And  amateurs  fre- 
quently furnish  front-line  commurucatk>ns  dur- 
ing wildfires. 

Red  Cross  and  civil  preparedness  agencies 
often  rely  heavily  on  the  servKes  of  volunteer 
radk)  amateurs.  In  my  own  district,  both  the 
Bedford  County  Emergency  Management 
Agency  arxJ  the  City  of  Tuliahoma  Office  of 
Emergency  Managemerrt  support  this  legisla- 
tion due  to  their  profound  appreciation  for 
what  they  call  the  invaluable  sen/k%  of  kxal 
ham  operators.  They  have  tokj  me,  for  exam- 
ple, about  the  assistarx»  ham  operators  gave 
the  public  recenOy  when  a  dense  fog  caused 
a  huge  traffk:  pileup  on  Tennessee  Interstate 
75. 

I  hope  nor>e  of  my  colleagues  overkx)k  the 
tact  that  amateur  radio  is  noncommercial  In 
rtature — wtKh  means  tfwy  are  sometimes  an 
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easy  target  for  Federal  bureaucrats  who  are 
pressured  to  provkje  spectrum  for  a  new  serv- 
ice.  Amateurs  are  prohlt)ited  from  receiving 
any  form  of  payment  for  operating  their  sta- 
tions. This  means  that  amateur  radio  opera- 
tors— whether  they  are  assisting  a  search-and- 
rescue  operation  in  the  high  Sienas,  relaying 
heaittvarid-welfare  messages  during  Hurncane 
Hugo  or  the  California  earthquake  or  provkjing 
communications  assistance  at  the  New  York 
City  marattion — make  available  their  servk:es 
free  of  charge  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  put>- 
llc.  They  operate  their  stations  for  the  Isenefit 
of  tie  publk:,  and  for  their  own  personal  train- 
ing. The  Amateur  Radio  Service  is  strrctly 
nonbusiness,  whk:h  leads  me  to  (relieve  that  a 
statutory  safeguard  is  needed  to  guarantee  its 
sun/lval. 

I  share  the  growing  concern  of  ttiose  In  Itie 
telecommunk^ations  community  about  the 
shortage  of  spectrum.  New  technokigies  like 
cellular  telephones,  personal  communk^tions 
networks,  arxl  high  definltwn  television  offer 
exciting  servk:es,  txjt  they  need  dedk:ated 
spectrum  space  in  order  to  thrive. 

It  Is  these  corx^ms  that  prompted  me  to 
sign  on  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  Chairman 
John  Dlngell's  legislatk>n,  H.R.  531,  which 
woukJ  free  up  for  private  use  spectrum  that  Is 
underutilized  by  the  Federal  Government.  And 
I  believe  that  ultimately,  all  spectrum-users,  lr>- 
cluding  amateur  radio  operators,  will  find  their 
t)e$t  interest  served  by  t)ringlng  tjetter  effi- 
cierx:y  to  use  of  the  spectrum. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  as  things  stand 
now,  amateur  radio  spectrum  Is  too  easy  a 
target,  and  has  already  given  up  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  frequerx;ies.  In  the  coming 
weeks,  I  hope  to  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Telecommunications  and  Finarwe  Sut>- 
committee  to  develop  a  way  to  t>ring  about  the 
kind  of  effk:iency  in  use  of  the  spectrum  that 
Is  so  critk^l  to  our  nation's  telecommunl- 
cattons  lnfrastnx:ture.  And  I  hope  we  can  ac- 
complish this  wittxjut  putting  an  unfair  t}urden 
on  amateur  radio  enthusiasts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  offer  one 
note  of  appreciation  to  those  amateur  radio 
operators  In  Tennessee  wtx>  are  helping  to 
provide  the  communcations  links  for  Ten- 
nessee families  to  talk  to  their  loved  ones 
serving  in  \he  Armed  Forces  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf.  Many  of  the  cream-of-the-crop  in  the 
amateur  radk)  servk:es  dedeate  themselves  to 
serve  as  part  of  the  Military  Affiliate  Radk) 
System  [MARS].  They  offer  their  expertise, 
time  and  equipment  free  of  charge  to  conduct 
these  vital  communk:ations  whk:h  do  so  much 
for  troop  morale — and  to  boost  spirits  of  fami- 
lies here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tliank  the  Amernan 
Radio  Relay  League  [ARRL],  whk:h  represents 
amateurs,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  de- 
veloping H.R.  73.  ARRL  tells  me  that  73  is 
radio  shorttiand  for  best  regards.  I  hope  that 
a  grateful  American  put>lk:  and  their  represent- 
atives here  In  Congress  will  give  these  hams 
our  best  regards  by  ensuring  their  bright  future 
wilh  swift  passage  of  H.R.  73. 
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THE  NORTH  WIND  UNDERSEA 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  present 
another  example  of  how  Americans  are  tend- 
ing togatfier  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

Pec^  in  this  country  have  again  been 
shown  an  example  of  the  terrorist  activities  of 
Sadam  Hussein  by  his  recent  release  of  lit- 
erally millions  of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  have  t>een  contacted  by  many  community 
organizations  wanting  to  lend  their  assistarx:e 
to  our  cause  in  ttie  gulf.  One  group  k>cated  In 
my  distrk:t  the  North  Wind  Undersea  Institute, 
an  environmental  institution  has  written  to 
PreskJert  Bush  offering  to  go  to  Saudi  Arat)ia 
to  help  save  the  animals  threatened  t}y  the  oil 
sick  created  t}y  Iraq.  North  Wind  is  an  experi- 
enced environmental  organizatk>n  which  has 
worked  at  improving  the  environment  arxJ 
perser>4ng  wikjiife  across  the  glot)e. 

I  ir\sart  tfie  text  of  North  WIrxJ's  letter  to  the 
Presklant  offering  their  assistance  entered  into 
the  Record  folk>wing  this  statement. 
North  Wind  Undersea 

Institute  Inc., 
City  Island.  Bronx.  NY,  January  29.  1991. 
The  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
The  Wnite  House. 
Washineton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  deliberate  dump- 
ing' of  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Sadam  Hus- 
sein will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  wildlife 
for  decBdes.  Similarly,  for  us  as  a  nation  to 
accept  this  senseless  act  of  environmental 
terrori»m  stands  to  deeply  undermine  our 
nationnl  consciousness  for  decades. 

Mr.  president,  I  feel,  and  I  know  you  do 
too,  ttiat  we  cannot  allow  a  despot  to  snuff 
out  of  the  thousand  points  of  light  that  have 
come  to  promise  us  a  new  world  order.  I 
know  tihat  your  response  to  Sadam  Hussein's 
destruetion  of  the  Gulf  will  be  positive  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  environment.  With  your 
leadership,  we  will  show  the  world  that  the 
American  "can-do"  spirit  of  action  in  the 
face  of  adversity  will  dominate. 

Nortb  Wind  Undersea  Institute  has  the  ex- 
perience, knowledge  and  expert  inter- 
national volunteer  base  to  carry  our  an  ef- 
fective mission  to  humanely  deal  with  con- 
taminated water  fowl,  Ilsh  and  wildlife. 
North  Wind  would  like  to  join  the  team  that 
you  have  already  dispatched  and  work  with 
them  tioward  the  clean-up  and  rescue  of  ani- 
mals, a  special  expertise  of  our  staff.  As  well, 
our  involvement  would  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  30,000  inner-city  children  that  come  to  us 
each  year  for  the  finest  in  environmental 
education. 

Our  previous  rescue  missions  have  included 
the  htetoric,  first-ever  rescue  of  a  whale 
after  %  prolonged  stranding;  the  humane, 
safe  relocation  of  manatees  in  Florida:  and 
whale  rescue  operations  in  Mexico,  Belize 
and  around  the  world.  The  North  Wind  Team 
of  veterinarians,  environmentalists  and  wild- 
life rebabilltators  has  worked  together  suc- 
cessfully for  more  than  a  decade.  I  think  you 
will  flDd  from  the  attached  resume  that  my 
military,  professional  and  environmental  ex- 
perience qualify  me  to  lead  the  North  Wind 
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team    in    executing    a    successful    environ- 
mental rescue  mission  In  the  Gulf. 

Through  Operation  Desert  Storm  we  are 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  Americans 
care — about  the  soverelgmty  of  even  so  small 
a  nation  as  Kuwait.  Through  our  proposed 
Operation  Gulf  Clean-up  we  will  further  dem- 
onstrate that  caring  spirit  by  extending  It  to 
an  environment  and  to  wildlife  far  from  our 
American  shores.  Our  young  people  need  to 
have  the  caring  spirit  of  our  nation  rein- 
forced, especially  In  this  difficult  time  of 
war. 

The  educational  and  environmental  work 
of  North  Wind  is  well  known  to  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Albany  and  in  Washington. 
They  know  that  we  stand  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  be  of  service.  1  shall  share  a  copy  of 
this  letter  with  them  and  work  through  the 
proper  channels  to  bring  about  Operation 
Gulf  Clean-Up. 
Sincerely, 

Captain  Michael  Sandlofer, 

Executive  Director. 


Hi  HONOR  OF  LITHUANIAN 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  DINNER 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
17,  the  Lithuanian  American  Council  will  have 
a  dinner  in  Gary,  IN,  to  mark  the  73d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  IrxJependerv^  for 
Lithuania.  While  I  wish  I  coukt  recognize  ev- 
eryone who  has  played  a  role  in  this  particular 
event  and  in  efforts  in  northwest  Indiana  to  erv 
sure  that  the  plight  of  their  tvethren  is  not  ig- 
nored, this  is  not  possik>le.  However,  I  would 
be  remiss  If  I  did  not  cite  the  council's  ofTicers: 
Vincent  Gumulauskis,  president;  Peter  Auksel, 
first  vice  president;  Casimir  Batt,  second  vice 
president;  Walter  Ruzga,  treasurer;  Virute 
Vilutis,  secretary. 

The  dinner  is  especially  significant  this  year 
due  to  the  Baltic  States'  most  recent  struggle 
to  achieve  irxiependence  in  light  of  the  brutal 
Soviet  repression  and  crackdown  that  began 
in  Vilnius  on  January  13.  As  I  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Lithuanian  indeperxl- 
erx:e  movemerrt,  I  also  want  to  convey  my  sin- 
cere sympathies  to  the  families  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  recent  crackdown  and  all 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  noble 
baWe.  Let  us  hope  ttiat  their  ultimate  sacrifice 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

While  rTK>st  of  the  wortd's  attentkxi  has  been 
focused  recently  on  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  I 
want  to  express  my  unwavering  support  for 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  in  their 
peaceful  efforts  to  achieve  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Unk>n.  Further,  it  is  essential  to 
serxf  a  clear  and  unequivocal  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  condemning  tfie  continued  and 
resurgent  Soviet  repression  in  Lithuania  and 
other  Baltic  republics. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad-Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States,  I  have  taken  several  steps  to 
show  my  support  for  the  Baltic  States.  On 
January  23,  I  supported,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  approved  a 
measure  (H.  Con.  Res.  40),  which  condemns 
the  violence  and  asks  President  Bush  to  work 
with  our  European  allies  toward  a  "coords 
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Dated  approach"  to  sancttons  if  the  Soviets 
continue  to  use  force  to  suppress  the  inde- 
pendence movements  in  the  Baltic  States. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislatxxi  (H.  Res.  32), 
whKh  condemns  the  recent  Soviet  actk)ns  in 
the  Baltk:  States  and  demonstrates  my  sup- 
port for  Lithuania  by  impk>ring  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  peacefully  resolve  ttie  issue  of  Baltic 
independence  and  address  the  underlying 
prot}lem  of  Baltk:  self-determination.  I  have 
also  added  my  name  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  legislation  that  woukj  designate  June  14, 
1 991 ,  as  Baltk:  Freedom  Day. 

In  additkxi,  on  January  24.  i  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  A.  Baker  III.  In  this  let- 
ter, I  urged  him  in  his  meeting  with  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  to  condemn  the  use  of  force 
in  the  Baltic  States  and  convince  the  Soviets 
to  honor  their  human  rights  obligations. 

On  January  28,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  that  they  were  post- 
poning the  meeting  between  PreskJents  Bush 
and  Goit)achev  that  had  been  scheduled  for 
Fetxuary  11-13  in  Moscow.  The  postpone- 
ment was  attritxjted  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ttut  pressure  from  Congress  and  pMic  opin- 
ion are  strongly  against  PreskJent  Bush  ap- 
pearing to  engage  in  txjsiness  as  usual  with 
the  Soviets  in  light  of  ttie  crackdown  in  the 
Baltics.  On  January  30,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  announced  that  Soviet  troops  sent  to 
the  Baltk:  republk:s  over  the  past  few  weeks 
were  In  the  process  of  withdrawing  to  allow  a 
resumption  of  talks  between  Moscow  and  the 
secessionist  governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

The  Bush  administratkxi  has  maintained  a 
low-key  approach  to  the  crisis  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Part  of  the  explanatkm  for  this  stance 
is  that  Soviet  PreskJent  Gort>achev  is  under 
extreme  pressure  in  Moscow  to  take  a  hard 
line  toward  the  secesskmist  republk:s  and 
PreskJent  Bush  hopes  to  maintain  ttie  support 
of  the  Soviet  Unkx)  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
However,  Presklent  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  have  indnated  that  further 
armed  intiniklatk>n  against  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence drive  coukj  severely  disrupt  the  im- 
proved United  States-Soviet  relatkxis. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent  positive  indi- 
cators that  may  lead  to  negotiatkxis  between 
the  Soviet  UnkKi  and  the  Baltk:s.  However,  I 
remain  corx:emed  about  Soviet  PreskJent 
Gort)achev's  February  5  declaratkm  that  re- 
publK-wkle  non-binding  baltot  on  Lithuanian 
indeperxtence  woukJ  tie  invalkj.  My  message 
to  PreskJent  Gortiachev  is  dear:  if  he  reverts 
to  ttie  hard-line  Soviet  political  strategy  of  re- 
presskm,  he  risks  not  only  the  Soviet  Unkxi's 
improved  human  rights  record  through 
glasnost,  but  he  also  jeopardizes  his  country's 
improved  relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  cannot  alk>w  this  type  of  tiartia- 
rism  to  continue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  strong  support  for 
Lithuania  in  the  United  States  Congress  may 
help  to  convince  the  Soviets  to  reject  their 
hard  line  stance,  i  will  continue  to  ctosely 
monitor  the  devetopments  in  Lithuania  and  ttie 
ottier  Baltk:  States.  It  is  essential  that  we  ac- 
tively support  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
struggle  for  independence. 
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THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
BUDGETING  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  JUL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  reform  the  way  we  budget 
the  unempksyment  insurance  [Ul]  program. 
Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  unemptoyment 
offk:es  in  States  across  the  country  have  been 
ck>sed  at  times  due  to  shortfalls  in  Federal 
funding.  While  Congress  reacted  by  passing 
supplemental  appropriatkm  legislatnn,  once 
again  we  are  faced  with  a  funding  shortfall  for 
the  cun'ent  fiscal  year  generated  by  a  poor 
budget  process.  Benefits  in  many  instances 
have  been  delayed  for  weeks,  while  offnes 
have  been  unable  to  process  claims,  and 
benefk:iaries  form  kxig  lines.  The  legislatnn  I 
am  introducing  today,  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Program  Budgeting  Reform  Act, 
wouM  address  the  underlying  problem  which 
has  given  rise  to  these  periode  shortfalls. 

The  administratkin  of  the  unemptoyment  in- 
surance program  is  peM  for  by  a  Federal  tax 
on  employers.  The  revenue  r^sed  t>y  this  tax 
is  heW  in  the  Unemptoyment  Tmst  Fund  [UTF] 
and  is  dedk:ated  solely  to  the  unemptoyment 
insurance  program.  However,  ttie  Unemptoy- 
ment Trust  Fund  is  included  in  the  catouialion 
of  the  GramrrvRudman-Hollings  [GRH]  deficit. 
and  the  funds  that  pay  for  ttie  administratton 
of  the  unemptoyment  insurance  program  are 
counted  against  the  discrettonary  spending 
caps  and  are  sutjject  to  sequester. 

The  most  recent  funding  shortfall  is  due  to 
rising  unemptoyment  as  well  as  an  appropria- 
ttons  process  whtoh  restrkned  the  ability  of 
legislators  to  free  funds  from  ttie  UTF.  Discre- 
ttonary spending  caps  limited  ttie  total  1991 
fiscal  year  approprialtons  including  the  appro- 
priatton  of  administrative  funds  from  ttie  UTF. 

However,  ttiese  budget  acttons  saved 
money  on  paper  only.  Any  unspent  monies 
from  ttie  trust  fund  are  required  to  remain  in 
ttie  fund  wtiere  ttiey  txjikj  up,  unspent  The 
cun^ent  estimate  for  ttie  year  end  t)alance  in 
administrative  funds  account  is  $2.52  billion. 

Ttie  legislatton  I  introduce  today  would  ad- 
dress the  shortfall  by  removing  the  UTF  from 
the  GRH  defwit  calculatton  and  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  [BEA]  txjdget  process  includ- 
ing ttie  discrettonary  caps  and  sequesters,  in 
essence  moving  ttie  unemptoyment  program 
off  budget  By  removing  ttie  UTF  from  the 
BEA  budget  process,  any  pressure  ttiat  may 
exist  to  hoM  down  expenditures  from  ttie  UTF 
and  to  build  up  ttie  surplus  in  ttie  trust  fund 
wouto  be  eliminated.  The  stockpiling  of  funds 
ttiat  derive  from  a  dedtoated  tax  dafeais  ttie 
purpose  of  a  dedtoated  tax  and  is  merely  an 
accounting  devtoe  to  meet  budget  targets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  legisiation  wouU  help 
bring  integrity  to  ttie  budget  process  and  to 
protect  ttie  unemployment  insurance  program 
from  unwarranted  fundtog  stxxtfalls  at  a  time 
of  rising  unemptoyment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Unemptoyment  Insurance  Pro- 
gram Budgeting  Reform  Act 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  BALTIC 
INDEPENDENCE 


JMi 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARIM 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6. 1991 
Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
Eastern  European  nations  are  enierging  from 
their  years  of  domination  by  communism  and 
testing  the  waters  of  free  market  economies, 
three  repubfcs  are  still  t)eing  kept  under  the 
strong  arm  of  a  repressive  regime.  These  re- 
publics have  struggled  for  50  years  for  inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  domination,  to  no  avail. 
Like  most  Americans,  I  am  angered  and 
frustrated  at  news  reports  that  tell  bkxx^  tales 
of  how  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians 
are  threaterwd,  bullied,  beaten,  and  even  mur- 
dered as  Soviet  tanks  roll  into  their  capitals. 
This  is  an  outrage.  Is  tfiis  what  we  are  to  ex- 
pect from  giasnost,  killing  and  injuring  un- 
armed civilians?  I  fear  ttie  old  policy  of  repres- 
sion, intimidatun,  arxl  rule  by  force  in  ttiat  re- 
gion has  returrted. 

This  June.  Baltic  citizens  will  note  the  50th 
anniversary  of  tttat  6aik  day  wtien  Joseph  Sta- 
lin began  his  mass  deportatkxi  of  their  country 
men  and  women  to  Siberia.  Now  woukJ  be  a 
fitting  time  for  the  Soviet  regime  to  release  its 
iron  grip  on  these  small  republcs  arxj  allow 
them  self-rule  arxl  self-determination.  I  urge 
Presktent  Gorbachev  to  take  concrete  steps  in 
that  dwectnn.  But  I  am  not  very  optimistk:  that 
he  wil. 

Indeed,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gortiachev  has 
seized  this  opportunity  to  nrK>ve  aggressively 
against  the  Baltk:  States  wtiile  ttie  allies  are 
busy  in  the  Persian  Gutf.  His  keen  timing  puts 
the  brutal  story  on  page  2,  instead  of  on  page 
1  wtwre  it  betongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  generally  pleased 
with  the  changes  in  tfie  Soviet  Union  over  the 
past  decade.  The  many  polk:y  changes  urxjer 
Presxient  Gorbachev  have  altered  history  for 
the  better.  The  Berlin  Wall  has  fallen.  East  Eu- 
ropeans are  free.  Russians  have  had  a  choice 
at  the  belkjt  box  for  the  first  time. 

But  recent  weeks  have  caused  me  great 
corwem  ttiat  glasrx)st  may  have  reached  its 
KmiL  CouU  it  be  ttiat  the  Kremlin  is  willing  to 
go  only  so  far  in  its  promise  of  a  more  open 
society?  CouU  it  be  that  the  Kremlin  draws 
the  line  t)efore  letting  its  people  taste  the  free- 
dom it  has  already  guaranteed  to  ttiem  by 
signing  the  U.N.  Dedaratkxi  of  Human 
Rights?  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  way. 

If  giasrxMt  means  anything,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
shouM  mean  basic  intematkxially  recognized 
human  rights  arxJ  seH-determination.  It  cer- 
tainly doesn^  mean  storming  TV  statkxis  and 
gcwemment  ministries  at  ttw  expense  of  inno- 
cent fves. 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  House  Corv 
current  Resolutnn  40,  wtinh  corxlemns  the 
brutal  Soviet  assault  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia.  I 
am  also  proud  to  cosponsor  the  Baltk;  Free- 
dom Day  resoluinn,  and  I  am  taking  other 
steps  to  voice  my  dnpleasure  at  the  way 
events  are  untokSng  in  the  Baltk:  regkin. 

Yet  more  must  be  done.  Congress  has  sent 
its  signais;  now  its  time  for  the  PreskJent  to 
serxJ  his.  The  administratfon  must  take  the 
lead  on  ttvs  issue.  When  Seaetary  Baker  and 
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Foreign  Minister  Besmertnikh  sit  down  at  the 
negotiating  table,  Mr.  Baker  must  make  abso- 
lutely plain  that  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
tention of  sitting  kjly  by  while  Baltk;  civilians 
are  slain  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

Our  Nation  suffered  terribly  to  gain  irxle- 
pendence,  but  from  the  battlefield  arose  the 
greatest  nation  on  Earth.  Let  that  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  noble  Baltk;  citizenry.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  need  not  follow  the  same  path  to 
achieve  their  common  goal. 

At  this  important  juncture  in  workj  history, 
most  eyes  are  cast  toward  the  MkkJIe  East. 
And  rightly  so.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
struggle  for  freedom  continues  2,228  miles 
northwest  of  Kuwait  City.  We  must  continue  to 
support  those  wtio  fight  for  what  we  already 
have.  We  must  help  them  as  they  seek  to 
buikl  nations  like  ours  where  free  people  can 
express  themselves  and  take  part  in  their  own 
government. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  TO  AU- 
THORIZE AN  INDIAN  MEMORIAL 
AT  THE  CUSTER  BATTLEFIELD 
AND  CHANGE  THE  NAME  TO  THE 
LITTLE  BIGHORN  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD 


HON.  BEN  NIGHTliORSE  CAMPBELL 

OF  COLORADO 

OJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  world  begins  to  tum  its  attention  toward 
the  Ouirx;entennary  Anniversary  of  Columlxjs' 
arrival  to  the  San  Salvador  IslarxJs,  commonly 
arxJ  incorrectly  referred  to  as  the  discovery  of 
Amehca,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce two  pieces  of  legislation  that  will  hope- 
fully txing  about  a  more  honest  arxJ  equitable 
portrayal  of  IrxJians  during  a  significant  tinr>e  in 
Am9rk;an  history. 

We  watched  this  week  as  a  miniseries 
brought  to  life  ttie  events  leading  up  to  arxJ 
the  histork:  t>attle  of  the  Little  Big  Hom.  Some 
of  (ny  ancestors  were  camped  along  the 
banks  of  ttiat  Montana  river  on  that  hot  day  in 
June  1876,  when  a  man  the  Crow  called  the 
"Son  of  the  Morning  Star"  because  he  liked  to 
attack  at  dawn,  txjt  t)etter  known  as  Gen. 
George  Armstrong  Custer,  led  his  men  of  ttie 
Seventh  Cavalry  into  a  battle  from  which  the 
Indians  emerged  ttie  vk;tor.  Perhaps,  some  of 
your  ancestors  were  also  there  that  day.  After 
participating  for  many  years  in  the  IrxJian  canrv 
paigns  to  eradnate  the  redman  from  his 
homelands  in  ttie  West,  Custer  fought  in  his 
last  and  final  t)attle  at  the  Little  Big  Hom. 

Unfortunately,  the  Indians  had  been,  and  in 
many  cases  are  still  to  this  day,  characterized 
as  savages.  Pertiaps,  the  dehumanization  of 
the  Cheyenne,  Blackfoot,  and  Lakota  people 
made  it  easier  for  the  military  to  rationalize 
their  actions.  For  the  Indians,  it  really  txiiled 
down  to  eittier  kill  or  tie  killed.  They  fought 
txavely  ttiat  day  to  protect  ttieir  families,  and 
to  hokj  onto  a  way  of  life  that  was  qukdcly  dis- 
solving tiefore  ttieir  eyes. 

Alnrx>st  overnight,  the  t>attlefiekj  became  a 
national  shrine  and  a  tourist  attraction.  In 
1881 ,  9  years  before  the  massacre  of  Wound- 
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ed  Knee  occurred,  a  granite  memorial  was 
erected  to  honor  the  Cavalry  wtx)  fought  in  the 
battle.  For  generatk>ns  now,  the  accolades 
pakj  to  Ouster  and  ttie  vak>r  attritxjted  to  him, 
let  alone  ttiat  a  national  monument  bears  his 
name,  has  been  like  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the 
Indian  trit)es  wtio  survived  those  harsh  times. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  in  whKh  ttie  actions 
taken  during  the  westward  expansion  of 
"Manifest  Destiny"  can  be  examined  in  a  nrxKe 
tionest  light.  We  see  now  ttiat  our  actkins 
against  the  native  people  were  not  the  nrxjst 
honorat}le.  To  that  end,  I  was  invited  by  the 
National  Partt  Servk»  in  1989  to  tie  a  member 
of  an  adhoc  group  to  plan  and  execute  the 
buikJing  of  an  Indian  memorial  at  the  tiattle- 
fiekj. 

I  come  tiefore  ttie  Congress  today  with  two 
tiills:  one  is  a  proposal  that  sprang  from  ttie 
ad-hoc  g'oup's  discussion  with  the  theme  we 
chose,  "Peace  Through  Unity,"  to  honor  the 
fallen  Anierk;an  Indian  warriors.  I  am  also  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  auttKirize  the  changing  of 
the  battlQfiekl's  name  from  the  Custer  National 
Battlefield  to  the  Little  Big  Hom  National  Bat- 
tlefiekj,  denoting  its  geography  kx;ation,  whk;h 
is  more  in  line  with  the  denotation  of  other  na- 
tional battlefields. 

In  American  Indian  culture,  it  is  frowned 
upon  to  toot  your  own  hom.  Humility  is  ttie  ad- 
miratils  attribute.  I  dont  wish  to  elk;it  praise  or 
glory  in  pushing  for  ttie  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, instead  I  wish  to  correct  a  long-standing 
injustk;e  and  help  place  Amerk;an  Indians  in  a 
nxire  deservedly  honorable  position.  This  is 
one  for  ttie  Indians.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  tiills  and  ask  for  consponsorship 
of  this  legislation. 


HONORING  MR.  MICHAEL  DAVIE 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMUlEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  ttie  Provinces  Civk:  Associa- 
tion of  western  Anne  Arundel  County,  MD,  in 
honoring  their  citizen  of  the  year,  Mr.  Mk:tiael 
Davie.  The  Provinces  Civk;  Associatkin  of 
western  Anne  Arundel  County,  wtiich  rep- 
resents a  community  of  over  1,000  homes, 
has  selected  Mictiael  Davie  tiecause  of  his  ex- 
tensive eontritxitions  as  an  active  citizen. 

Mr.  Davie  has,  for  over  10  years,  made  a 
signifk;ant  difference  on  a  variety  of  envirorv 
mental  and  civil  matters  of  concern  to  ttie 
community.  His  participation  has  bieen  irv 
volved  and  ttie  results  effective.  As  a  memtjer 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Provinces  Civk: 
Associafon,  Mr.  Davie  has  served  as  its  treas- 
urer, director  at  large,  and  vk;e  presklent.  His 
ability  to  work  out  details,  while  at  ttie  same 
time  remaining  focused  on  ttie  greater  goal  of 
a  project  tiave  reaped  positive  results  in  areas 
such  as  sediment  runoff  eroskin  control  in 
construotton  and  airport  noise  control.  He  has 
also  served  as  ttie  chairman  of  the  Paric  Conv 
mittee. 

Effective  environmental  improvement  begins 
on  ttie  personal  and  community  level.  Mr. 
Davie  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  effective  a 
concerned  citizen  can  be  in  a  community  and 
for  his  efforts  we  extend  our  thanks. 
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NATIONAL.  FHA/HERO  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KEamJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  the 
members  and  advisers  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  will  celebrate  National 
FHA/HERO  Week  with  the  theme:  "Future 
Homemakers  of  America:  Working  Today  for  a 
Better  Tomorrow."  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
recognize  this  fine  organization  at  this  time. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  offers 
a  variety  of  programs  and  events  to  help 
memtiers  develop  skills  for  life — planning,  de- 
cisionmaking, goal  setting,  prot>lem  solving, 
and  interpersonal  communication — build  a 
positive  image,  arxj  gain  recognition  at  local, 
district.  State,  and  Natk}nal  levels.  During  the 
past  year  over  281,000  members  in  11,000 
chapters  participated  in  FHA/HERO  programs. 

More  than  2,600  students  and  advisers  at- 
tended the  1990  cluster  meeting  hekj  in  Louis- 
ville, KY.  National  officers  Rot>in  Wheekjon 
and  Kelly  Mitchell,  both  of  whom  are  from 
Kentucky,  preskjed  at  the  meeting.  This  was 
the  last  in  a  series  of  five  nationally  sponsored 
cluster  meetings,  and  partnipants  learned 
about  natk>nal  programs  and  leadership  skills. 

FHA  members  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky have  twen  active  in  national  programs 
such  as  "Power  of  One"  and  "Champions  II" 
a  membership  campaign.  "Power  of  One" 
helps  indivkiuals  achieve  goals  through 
projects  in  any  of  five  modules:  A  Better  You, 
Family  Ties,  Wortcing  on  Woridng,  Take  the 
Lead,  and  Speak  Out  for  FHA.  Personal  goals 
are  achieved  and  recognition  is  given  at  local. 
State,  and  National  levels. 

Last  year  10.729  members  in  258  chapters 
throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky  partKipated 
in  FHA  activities.  In  the  Second  Congresskxial 
Oistrk:t  of  Kentucky,  whk:h  I  have  ttie  privilege 
of  representing  in  the  Congress,  there  was 
1 ,486  FHA  members  last  year. 

Two  of  Kentucky's  State  officers  from  ttie 
Second  District:  Shannon  England,  Cavema 
Chapter,  is  State  vice  preskjent  for  STAR 
events  and  Jackie  Stout,  Spencer  County  High 
School,  is  the  State  reporter. 

Tammy  Evans,  Cindy  Ford,  Ann  Johnson, 
and  Kim  Johnson — students  at  Franklin-Simp- 
son High  School — and  Tessa  Copelin,  Kim- 
beriy  Lane.  Melinda  Logsdon,  and  Stephanie 
OkJharrv— students  at  Hart  County  High 
School — have  all  completed  all  five  modules  of 
"Power  of  One"  and  have  submitted  appitca- 
tk>ns  for  natkxial  recognition. 

Last  year  1.125  chapters  earned  recognition 
as  Champions  and  Torch  Chapters  by  reacfv 
ing  specific  membership  goals.  In  the  Second 
Congressk>nal  District  of  Kentucky.  Allen 
County-Scottsville  High.  East  Hardin  High, 
FranklirvSimpson  High,  and  Hart  County  High 
HERO  were  all  Kentucky  Champk>n  Chapters. 

I  am  proud  of  the  FHA  members  and  advis- 
ers of  the  Second  Congressk>nal  District  of 
Kentucky,  and  of  all  the  members  and  advis- 
ers throughout  the  country.  Tfie  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  is  an  excellent  organizatkjn 
and  I  want  to  wish  everyone  associated  with 
the  FHA  continued  success  in  their  future  en- 
deavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAST 
FLUX  TEST  FACILITY  COMMER- 
CIALIZATION BILL 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHOJOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducirtg  a  t)ill,  ak>ng  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, aimed  at  preserving  one  of  America's 
premier  research  and  devek)pment  labora- 
tories. 

The  Fast  Flux  Test  Facility,  located  in  my 
distrnt,  is  our  Natnn's  newest  most  advanced 
research  reactor.  It  is  the  only  reactor  within 
tt>e  Department  of  Energy's  fleet  that  meets  all 
current  regulatory  requirements,  and  it's  the 
facility  best  suited  to  meet  our  energy  re- 
search and  development  needs  well  into  the 
next  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FFTF  can  play  a  greater 
role  not  only  in  the  areas  of  energy  research, 
waste  cleanup  and  environnwntal  restora- 
tion— it  can  also  help  meet  ttie  demands  of  in- 
dustry and  medicine,  both  here  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Later  this  month  a  team  representing  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Wes- 
tingfiouse  Electric  Co.  will  depart  for  Japan  in 
an  effort  to  txjiW  on  the  promises  of  the  FFTF. 
This  legislation  supports  this  important  maritet- 
ing  effort,  provkJing  a  path  toward  success  in 
attracting  new  non-Federal  partners  into  the 
plant's  operating  mi-:. 

The  goal  is  to  keep  the  FFTF  working  for 
Amerna  with  a  wkle  variety  of  government, 
private  and  intematk>nal  investors  sharing  in 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  this  nurvelous 
facility. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  important  effort 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  AFFECTS 
MEDICAL  CARE  AT  HOME 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  we  have  ail  focused  attentkin  on  the 
war  in  the  Gulf,  appropriately  so.  We  send  our 
support  for  the  troops  and  our  prayers  for  their 
success  and  safety. 

But  this  morning  I  come  to  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss the  war  at  home.  In  partk^ular.  I  want  to 
discuss  the  patients  left  behind  when  reservist 
doctors  and  nurses  are  called  up. 

I  ask  my  colleagues'  support  for  a  resolution 
to  call  upon  the  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  its  resen/es  to  pro- 
vkle  needed  health  sendees  to  people  of  tfie 
United  States  living  in  areas  affected  by  the 
call-up  of  military  reservist  physk^ians  arxi 
nurses  to  support  U.S.  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

No  or>e  can  argue  ttiat  these  doctors  arxi 
nurses  are  not  sorely  needed— at  military  hos- 
pitals, on  hospital  ships,  and  at  the  front  lines. 
But  wt>en  tfiey  go.  ttiey  leave  criteal  medcal 
needs  t>ehind  them. 
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Urtian  hospitals  have  been  among  the  hard- 
est hit.  According  to  Healttiweek  magazine, 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  has  kist  four  sur- 
geons in  recent  months,  induding  the  top  trau- 
ma specialist.  Rural  areas  are  also  k)sing 
some  of  ttie  only  doctors  they  have.  One  New 
Mexkx)  community  health  center  had  the  only 
doctor  for  150  miles  around— until  he  was 
called  up  by  the  reserves.  We  are  hearing 
similar  stories  from  around  the  country,  from 
Texas,  North  Carolina,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
elsewhere.  If  the  war  in  ttie  Persian  GuM  inten- 
sifies, or  is  protonged,  many  nx>re  areas  of  the 
country  may  face  a  life-and-death  medical  per- 
sonnel shortage. 

In  good  times,  attracting  doctors  to  these 
positk>ns  is  not  easy.  In  wartime,  replacing 
them  may  be  impossitite.  We  already  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  attract  health  professionals 
to  impoverished  urt>an  districts  and  remote 
rural  communities.  It  will  be  even  more  difficult 
to  attract  skilled  help  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  deckJedly  more  expensive.  The  real  prob- 
lem will  come  for  federally  funded  health  cerv 
ters,  clinks  and  hospitals.  Because  these  or- 
ganizatkxis  have  restricted  budgets  that  are 
planned  a  year  in  advance,  there  is  no  extra 
money  to  either  recruit  a  new  doctor  or  nurse, 
or  pay  a  higher  salary  if  they  couid  find  one. 

The  commisskxied  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Servk»  has  a  kxig  tiistory  of  servne  to 
the  publk:  health  of  ttiis  Natkxi.  The  provision 
of  health  care  is  the  oklest  role  of  the  Servk:e, 
starting  in  the  marine  hospitals,  and  continuing 
today  in  ttie  work  of  the  lnd»n  Health  Servne 
and  the  Health  Resources  arxJ  Servk»s  Ad- 
ministratkxi.  While  the  ServKe  has  also  t>een 
exemplary  in  ttie  areas  of  bkxrtadKal  re- 
search, disease  control,  arxJ  health  educatmn. 
the  provisKKi  of  health  care  is  at  ttie  heart  of 
its  sacred  misskxi. 

We  shoukJ  now  conskler  calling  on  this 
corps  and  its  reserves,  to  fill  the  newest  Na- 
tkMial  need — ttie  vacancies  in  primary  care 
sen/k»s  for  ttiose  communities  wtuse  doctors 
and  nurses  have  gone  to  war.  In  the  corps, 
ttiere  are  over  2.600  doctors  and  nurses  on 
active  duty.  There  is  also  a  so<alled  "Ready 
Reserve."  more  than  1.200  private  sector 
health  professkxials  wtio  already  volunteer  to 
fill  in  for  ttieir  colleagues  at  Federal  sites  for 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time. 

We  are  not  asking  for  much  more  ttian  that 
House  joint  resolutton — calls  on  ttie  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  activate  the 
reserve  corps  of  ttie  Pubie  Health  Senrioe, 
and  to  assign  qualified  members  of  the  corps 
to  temporary  assignments  of  90  to  180  days  in 
ttie  most  critcally  needy  areas  of  the  country 
ttiat  have  been  affected  by  ttie  calkip  of  medh 
cal  personnel. 

This  is  a  time  of  natmnal  emergency.  There 
are  many  fine  men  and  women  wtio  are  com- 
mitting their  time,  energy,  and  even  their  lives 
to  support  the  President  in  ttie  Persian  GuN. 
We  can  do  no  less  at  home.  We  cannot  avoid 
ttie  toss  of  life  on  ttie  batUefieU.  But  we  can 
prevent  it  in  our  cities  and  rural  communities. 
I  am  confident  ttiat  ttie  dednatton  of  the  Publk: 
Health  Servne  to  ttie  health  of  our  Natton  wiN 
prove  itself  once  again  in  this  time  of  nattonal 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  H.J.  Res. 
—  be  printed  in  ttie  record  at  ttiis  point. 
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H.J.  RES.  — 


JMI 


Joint  resolution  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  call  to  ac- 
tive duty  additional  members  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  responding  to  the  shortage  of 
health  care  providers  in  the  United  States 
that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  for  purposes  relating  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  called  to  active  duty  thousands  of 
health  care  providers  who  are  reserve  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces: 

Whereas  calling  health  care  providers  to 
active  duty  for  such  purposes  has  deprived 
many  rural  and  medically  underserved  com- 
munities of  essential  medical  personnel  and 
has  resulted  In  shortages  of  health  care  pro- 
viders, which  is  a  medical  crisis  that  will 
exist  for  the  duration  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict: 

Whereas  such  shortages  are  particularly 
acute  in  federally  funded  community,  mi- 
grant, and  Indian  health  centers: 

Whereas  the  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  created  in  1889  as 
a  uniformed  service  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote the  public  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  service  is  a.a  organization  of 
6.000  offlcers,  including  2,600  medical  officers 
and  nurses,  and  has  a  ready  reserve  corps  of 
1,300  medical  officers  and  nurses  that  can  be 
called  to  active  duty  for  service  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  time  of  military  or  civilian 
emergencies:  and 

Whereas  because  of  its  history  and  duty  to 
serve  the  United  States  during  times  of  cri- 
slB,  the  commission  corpe  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  can  play  a  vital  part  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  by 
serving  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  time  of  medical  need:  Now.  therefore. 
belt 

Rtaolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unit^  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  hereby 
declares,  subject  to  section  2.  that  a  state  of 
national  emergency  exists  for  purposes  of  en- 
abling the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  under  Section  208  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  to  call  to  active  duty  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

SBC.  2.  For  punxMes  of  the  flrst  section  of 
this  resolution,  the  Jiatlonal  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  Is  that  certain  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  are  experienc- 
ing significant  shortages  in  health  services 
as  a  direct  result  of  one  or  more  of  the 
health  care  providers  of  the  communities 
leaving  the  communities  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  responding  to 
the  national  emergency  described  in  section 
2.  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  pursuant  to  the  flrst  section  of  this  res- 
olution, call  to  active  duty  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  Corps  and  make  assign- 
menta  of  qualified  members  of  such  Corps: 
and 

(2)  make  assignments  of  qualified  members 
of  the  Regular  Corps. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  identify  the  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  that  have  sig- 
nificant shortages  of  health  care  providers 
for  the  reason  speclfled  in  section  2.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  assign  quallfled  members  of  the 
Regular  Corps  and  the  Reserve  Corpe  to  pro- 
vide health  services  to  such  communities  for 
periods  not  exceeding  180  days. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ssa  4.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution: 

(1)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  conflict"  means 
United  States  military  operations  conducted 
as  a  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
on  ABgust  2,  1990,  by  military  forces  of  the 
Government  of  Iraq,  including  United  States 
military  operations  conducted  under  the 
name  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  the  name 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(2)  The  term  "Regular  Corps"  means  the 
commissioned  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  maintained  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Reserve  Corps"  means  the 
commissioned  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  maintained  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MAYOR 
JOSEPH  CIPOLLA 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  resp)ect  arid  admiration  ttiat  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Mayor  Joseph  Cipolla 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

Joseph  Cipolla  has  sen/ed  as  mayor  of  the 
borough  of  Paramus  for  over  20  years,  16  of 
which  he  has  served  as  mayor.  For  over  20 
years  he  has  served  as  the  municipal  pool 
manager,  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  s  member  of  the  borough  council.  Mayor 
Cipola  has  t)een  the  driving  force  behirxj  the 
establishment  of  the  Paramus  golf  course, 
senior  citizens  center,  narcotics  squad,  sub- 
starxse  abuse  committee,  Sunday  closing, 
antipomography  and  head  shop  ordinances, 
mods!  recyclir^  program  and  presentation  of 
horns  rule  in  the  borough  of  Paramus.  He  was 
a  nwving  force  in  preserving  non-Sunday 
shopping  in  Bergen  County,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  growth  and  development  of  his 
community  and  surrounding  area. 

His  dedication  to  the  community  is  exempli- 
fied by  these  and  many  ottier  services  which 
he  has  worked  to  provide.  Mayor  Cipolla  is 
one  of  those  special  few  who  truly  make  a  dif- 
ference in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  exceptional  man  and  extend  my 
t}est  wisties  to  him. 


RANGEL:  AGAINST  THE  WAR,  FOR 
THE  GI 


HON.  FKANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
call  to  the  attentkm  of  my  distinguished  co^ 
leagues  a  recent  newspaper  column  discuss- 
ing tie  views  of  my  good  friend,  Charlie  Ran- 
GEL,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Charlie  is  a  man  wtx)  knows  war  and 
knows  the  problems  of  veterans  in  peace  time. 
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The  artible  was  written  by  Earl  Caklwell,  the 
New  Yort  columnist  and  CBS  radio  com- 
mentator. 

[From  Che  New  York  Daily  News,  Jan.  30, 

1991] 

Ranobl:  Against  the  War,  for  the  GI 

(By  Earl  Caldwell) 

First  he  took  a  signlflcant  step  to  support 
those  he  calls  "the  warriors."  He  did  that  by 
proposing  legislation  to  create  for  troops 
who  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf  a  "G.I.  Bill"  of 
the  kind  enacted  for  veterans  of  World  War 
n.  Two  days  later,  he  was  the  only  member 
of  Congrees  to  stand  on  the  Ellipse  in  Wash- 
ington and  address  the  huge  anti-war  dem- 
onstration. Yesterday  he  was  preparing  for  a 
trip  to  Tal  Aviv. 

"To  thsnk  Israel  for  not  attacking  when 
we  have  troope  on  the  line,"  explained  New 
York  Coneressman  Charles  Rangel. 

It  may  not  have  been  his  intention  but  bit 
by  bit,  U.S.  Rep.  Rangel,  the  Harlem  Demo- 
crat, has  xnoved  onto  the  point  as  a  leader  in 
the  developing  opimsition  to  use  of  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Maybe  a  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  his  own 
history.  Rangel  has  two  medals  from  the  war 
of  40  years  ago  that  in  many  ways  forms  a 
link  to  what  is  now  taking  place.  Then  it  was 
Korea,  early  in  the  19508.  and  American 
troops  mB.de  up  the  bulwark  of  a  coalition 
formed  to  carry  out  a  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Rangel  sees  the  experience  of  Korea  being 
repeated.  When  troops  were  ordered  to  the 
Persian  Culf,  it  was  said  that  dislodging 
Iraqi  forces  ftom  Kuwait  would  not  take 
long.  Some  said,  "Only  a  few  weeks,"  and 
others  guessed  that  it  would  not  take  even 
that  long.  But  after  less  than  two  weeks,  it 
does  not  look  that  way  anymore.  Now  the 
prospects  are  of  a  long  and  bloody  ground 
war. 

It  also  happened  that  way  in  Korea.  At  the 
start,  war  was  not  even  mentioned:  just  "a 
police  action,"  was  the  prediction.  But  when 
it  was  over,  33,629  Americans  had  been  killed 
and  there  were  103,284  wounded. 

Korea,  just  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf  now. 
began  with  bombing  and  some  believed  that 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  could  do  the  job. 
Eventually  the  burden  fell  to  the  infantry 
and  the  same  is  expected  to  happen  in  Ku- 
wait. Rangel  was  a  volunteer  and  he  came 
out  of  the  war  having  been  awarded  a  Purple 
Heart  and  a  Bronze  Star. 

It  is  one  thing  to  join  a  movement  once  it 
has  been  established  and  has  a  constituency 
large  enough  to  influence.  It  is  different, 
though,  to  be  a  part  of  building  a  movement. 
Then,  there  are  risks.  By  standing  as  the 
lone  meiTil>er  of  Congress  to  address  the  rally 
on  Satuttiay.  Rangel  was  taking  the  kind  of 
risk  politicians  often  duck.  But  he  had  his 
reasons. 

"I  And  myself  wanting  the  President  to 
tell  me  why  I  should  support  him,"  he  said. 
"Why  not  just  sanctions?  Why  not  just  cut 
him  (Saddam  Hussein)  off?  We  could  have 
really  pst  a  hurt  on  him  with  sanctions.  I 
have  yet  to  listen  to  anything  (in  the  deci- 
sion to  sse  force)  that  makes  sense."  So  on 
Saturday,  Rangel  was  out  there,  as  he  said, 
"to  help  create  an  atmosphere — that  you  can 
be  against  the  war  and  still  be  patriotic." 

As  a  meml>er  of  Congress,  Rangel  also 
stands  vdth  the  minority  in  another  way.  He 
has  a  son — 22  years  old  now — who  Is  a  Ma- 
rine. So  his  son  now  faces  what  Rangel  faced 
40  years  ago. 

The  bill  Rangel  has  fashioned  to  provide 
G.I.  beneflts  has  several  major  components. 
He  asks  SI  billion  to  aid  families  of  soldiers. 
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The  money  would  be  to  assist  In  emergency 
rent  payments,  mortgage  payments,  tuition 
and  other  contingencies.  His  bill  also  seeks 
to  provide  a  flat  $10,000  bonus  for  all  who 
serve.  The  idea  being  to  give  those  soldiers 
some  options  when  they  come  home.  The 
proposed  legislation  also  asks  funds  to  ex- 
pand veterans'  beneflts  in  housing,  health 
care,  job  training  and  to  guarantee  reem- 
ployment rights. 

As  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  progresses, 
it  especially  angers  Rangel  that  no  peace 
talks  are  taking  place.  "I  don't  expect  Colin 
Powell  to  talk  about  peace  or  Dick  Cheney. 
But  where  is  Baker?"  he  asks,  referring  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  "Someone  ought  to  be 
saying,  (to  Saddam)  'Do  you  give  up?"  But  we 
don't  have  anyone  talking  while  we're  doing 
the  bombing.  It's  insane." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BENJAMIN  BANNEKER 


ENHANCED  OIL  RECOVERY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arnerica 
has  had  an  empty  energy  policy  for  a  decade. 
The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  again  reminded  us 
of  our  addiction  to  foreign  oil,  arxj  that  our  na- 
tional security  is  dependent  on  our  energy  se- 
curity. Sadly,  in  the  rush  to  firxj  new  energy 
resources,  some  want  to  invade  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  ottier  environmental 
jewels  with  oil  and  gas  development.  Many 
forget  that  70  percent  of  all  the  oil  we  have 
ever  discovered  remains  untapped  in  existing 
wells. 

Enhanced  oil  recovery,  or  EOR,  involves  in- 
novative techniques  which  increase  oil  and 
gas  recovery  from  existing  petroleum  re- 
serves. Known  EOR  technologies  can  produce 
another  80  t)illion  t)arrels  of  domestic  oil — al- 
most 50  percent  of  all  the  oil  ever  produced 
within  the  United  States.  Petroleum  engineers 
predict  mxxe  ttian  a  txllion  barrels  of  oil  will  be 
recovered  in  Utah  with  technological  advances 
arxj  economic  incentives. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  giving  tax  txeaks  to 
huge  oil  companies  who  want  to  drill  ANWR. 
We  can  do  better.  Let  us  redirect  our  efforts 
to  encourage  domestic  oil  production  in  areas 
of  existing  development.  Enhanced  oil  recov- 
ery, with  the  present  infrastructure  and  deliv- 
ery systems,  is  a  cost  effective  and  envirorv 
mentally  safe  alternative  to  irKrease  energy 
security. 

If  we  do  not  act  quickly,  however,  access  to 
two-thirds  of  the  renrtaining  oil  in  place  may 
soon  be  lost  due  to  well  abandonment.  A 
delay  in  pursuing  enhanced  oil  recovery  will 
be  a  decision  to  forever  lose  325  billion  t>ar- 
rels  of  proven  oil  resen/es  and  with  it  any 
hope  of  energy  security. 

To  those  wtw  want  to  drill  in  wild  places  like 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  I  say, 
"ANWR— no— EOR— yes." 


HON.  EI£ANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6. 1991 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  public  event,  initiating  the  cele- 
bration and  observance  of  the  Bicentennial  of 
ttie  District  of  Columbia,  1991-2002,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute,  including  support  for  the  effort  to 
erect  a  permanent  physical  memorial  to  a  truly 
great  man  wtio  was  a  major  architect  of  the 
Capital  City,  Benjamin  Banneker,  the  first  Afri- 
can-American man  of  science,  a  self-taught 
surveyor,  astrorK>mer,  mathematician,  and  au- 
ttwr,  who,  bom  a  free  man,  rose  from  humble 
beginnings,  working  the  family  farm  in  Howard 
County,  MO,  to  a  place  of  international  promi- 
nence and  respect.  Even  today,  the  beacon 
representing  his  lasting,  multifaceted  contribu- 
tions to  the  early  history  of  this  city  and  our 
country  continues  to  t>eam  txightty. 

Benjamin  Banneker's  scientific  talents  were 
evident  eariy  in  his  life.  In  1 753,  at  the  age  of 
22  years,  he  single-handedly  built  a  striking 
ckx:k,  made  entirely  of  wood,  except  for  a  few 
metal  parts,  one  of  the  first  such  ckx:ks  made 
In  America  The  ckx:k  wort(ed  perfectly,  keep- 
ing time  accurately  for  more  than  50  years,  a 
marvel  of  invention,  whk^  drew  the  attention 
and  admiratk>n  of  his  family,  neighbors,  and 
American  Colonials  everywhere. 

In  ttie  1 780's,  having  t)een  befriended  by  his 
EllkM)tt  neighbors,  who  were  fascinated  with 
his  intellect  and  abilities,  with  a  k>an  from 
them  of  a  few  astrorxmiy  books  and  some 
secorxlharvj  equipment,  Benjamin  Banneker 
nouristied  arxJ  devek>ped  a  keen  interest  in 
astronomy,  and  cak^uiated  a  set  of  the 
ephemerides,  charting  the  positk>ns  of  the  ce- 
lestial txxjies  for  each  day  of  the  year.  He  de- 
vek)ped  this  ability  with  great  exactitude  and 
was  wklely  praised. 

In  Fetxuary  1791,  upon  the  recommerxla- 
tion  of  Andrew  Ellkx>tt  IV.  chief  sun/eyor,  for 
ttie  new  Federal  city,  ttien  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Jefferson,  approved  the  appointment 
of  Benjamin  Banneker  to  serve  as  principle 
assistant  to  Ellicott  in  ttie  initial  survey  of 
Washington,  DC. 

In  February  1791,  Benjamin  Banneker 
tiegan  tt>e  mammoth  task  of  maintaining  the 
astrononucal  ckxdt,  and  recording  the  precise 
time  of  each  survey  of  the  heavens,  a  delicate 
and  exacting  task,  given  ttie  susceptibility  of 
the  ttock  to  air-temperature  changes  and  vi- 
bratnn. 

The  astronomcal  observatk>ns  and  cakxila- 
tions  were  critcally  important  to  ttie  success  of 
ttie  fieMwork,  requiring  ttie  ability  to  urxjer- 
starvl  arxJ  utilize  ttie  finest  technical  equip- 
ment of  ttie  day,  and  to  maintain  extensive 
notes  of  ttie  observatkxis.  Andrew  ElUcott  real- 
ized that  Banneker  was  not  only  capable  of 
making  and  recording  his  obsenntkxis,  but 
that  he  was  also  so  exact,  ttiat  he  couM  be 
left  akxie  in  ttie  fiekl  tent,  and  relied  upon  to 
complete  tiis  tasks  wittwut  continuous  and  di- 
rect superviskm. 

This  reactkm  helped  to  refute  the  opink>n, 
widely  hekl  among  many  ttiat  Americans  of  Af- 
rican ancestry  were  incapable  ot  performing 
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such  purely  scientific  or  intellectual  tasks.  But 
there  is  more. 

Between  1791  arxl  1797,  Ber^amin 
Banneker  publistied  his  worid  renowned  and 
wkjely  read  "Almanacs,"  wtuch  drew  ttie  atten- 
tion of  farrxMJS  persons  of  ttie  day,  inckiding 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  leaders  of  the  abo- 
litk>nist  movement,  arxJ  wtiich  were  read  akxxl 
on  ttie  floor  of  ttie  House  of  Convnons  in  an 
attempt  to  advance  the  abolitKKiist  cause  in 
England. 

Benjamin  Banneker's  contritxjtkxis  ranged 
beyond  the  scientifk:.  In  August  1791, 
Banneker  wrote  a  now  famous  letter  to  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  decrying  ttie  institutkin  of  slav- 
ery, and  pointing  to  himself  as  but  one  exam- 
ple of  refutatkxi  of  ttie  widely  held  view  re- 
garding ttie  technical  limrtatkxis  of  titacks.  He 
stated: 

I  suppose  it  is  a  truth  to  well  attested  to 
you,  to  need  a  proof  here,  that  we  are  a  race 
of  Beings  who  have  long  laboured  under  the 
abuse  and  censure  of  the  world,  that  we  have 
long  been  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  con- 
tempt, and  that  we  have  been  considered 
rather  brutish  than  human,  and  Scarely  ca- 
pable of  mental  endowments.  ...  I  appre- 
hend you  will  readily  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity to  eradicate  that  train  of  absurd  and 
false  Ideas  and  opinions  which  so  generally 
prevail  with  respect  to  us.  and  that  your 
Sentiments  are  concurrent  with  mine. 

Wtien  Benjamin  Banneker  died  in  October 
1806.  tie  was  txjried  simply  in  an  unmaiked 
grave  in  Oella,  MD,  an  unauspicious  endng 
for  a  man  wtiose  life  and  contributions  are  a 
continuing  inspiratkxi  lor  millions  of  men  and 
women  of  cokx  and  ottiers,  txMh  in  America 
and  woridwide.  Yet  Benjamin  Banneker  has 
not  been  forgotten.  His  quiet,  but  dvect  proles- 
tatKKis  against  ttie  institutkxi  of  slavery,  and 
his  illustrious  accomplishments  as  a  mattie- 
matk^n,  scientist,  and  astronomer,  have  left  a 
marvekxjs  trail  of  actiievement  ttiat  stiH  shines. 

I  am  proud  to  t>e  a  graduate  of  a  junior  tiigh 
sctiool,  now  a  high  sctK>ol  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented chikjren,  named  for  Benjwnin  Banneker 
in  ttiis  city.  I  salute  ttie  memory  of  Berijamin 
Banneker,  and  join  in  ttie  effort  to  erect  a  last- 
ing physical  memorial  to  ttie  man  for  ttie  many 
contritxjtkxis  ttiat  he  made  to  American  soci- 
ety and  culture. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ASSIST  COMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  designed  to  update  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  making  tt  more  equi- 
tabie  for  our  Natkvi's  commissioned  offkiers. 
My  iM  wouM  amend  ttie  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  increase  ttie  exduston  from 
gross  income  for  combat  pay  received  by  a 
commissoned  otfioer  to  $2,000. 

Ttie  compensatwn  ttiat  America's  commis- 
skxied  officers  receive  for  actkxi  in  comtnt 
zones  has  traditfonaUy  been  exduded  from 
ttieir  gross  income  for  tax  purposes.  For  ttie 
risks  ttiese  military  offKtals  take  in  such  situa- 
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tions,  such  treatment  is  ttie  very  least  we  can 
do. 

The  last  time  our  commissioned  officers  had 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  combat  pay  they 
could  exclude  from  ^oss  income  was  January 
1.  1966,  during  ttie  Vietnam  conflict.  At  that 
time.  Congress  increased  ttie  exclusion  from 
$200  to  its  present  $500.  Prior  to  1966,  the 
previous  increase  had  taken  place  during  the 
Korean  conflict  in  1952.  Clearly,  inflation  dic- 
tates that  it  is  once  again  time  to  increase  the 
exclusion. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  in  Congress  are 
hoping  for  a  successful  completion  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  at  the  earliest  possit)le 
date.  Until  the  erxJ  of  hostilities,  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  assist  the  American 
sen/ice  men  and  women  sen/ing  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  well  as  ttieir  families.  My  bill  rep- 
resents a  snrtall  but  important  part  of  this  effort 
arxj  I  urge  ttie  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  to  consider  this  measure  in  a  timely 
manner. 


EX 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


J  Ml 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  yesterday  arxl  did  not  vote  on 
H.R.  180,  ttie  Veterans  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Amendments  of  1991.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  wouM  tiave  voted  in  favor  of  this  im- 
portant veterans  legislatkKi. 

H.R.  180  extends  eligibility  for  education 
and  emptoyment  programs.  In  additk>n.  this 
legislation  increases  the  eligibility  time  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  to  participate  in  certain  vet- 
erans programs.  The  measure  also  allows  an 
indMdual  serving  on  active  duty  who  Is  within 
180  days  of  discharge — ottier  than  dishonor- 
able—to take  advantage  of  educatkKial  and 
vocational  counseling  programs. 

H.R.  180  encompasses  three  bills  ttiat  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  at  the  end 
of  the  101st  Congress.  When  we  adjourned 
last  October,  I  was  disappointed  ttiat  so  much 
of  the  veterans  legislatk>n  I  supported  was  not 
enacted  into  law.  This  Ivlation's  veterans 
shoukj  not  be  penalized  for  Congress'  Inac- 
tion. 

However.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
House  is  moving  quckly  in  ttie  102d  Congress 
to  redress  the  situatnn.  I  commend  Chairman 
MOKTGOMERY  and  ranking  minority  member 
Boe  Stump  for  ttieir  diligence  in  serving  the 
needs  of  veterans  across  the  country. 

Now,  more  ttian  ever,  we  must  demonstrate 
our  support  to  ttie  men  and  women  wtx)  have 
sacrifioed  so  much  to  ensure  our  freedom. 

As  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  ful- 
nil  their  duties  in  ttie  Middte  East,  we  must  live 
up  to  our  responsibility  and  ensure  ttiat  upon 
their  return,  ttiese  brave  men  and  women  will 
be  able  to  pursue  educatxxi  and  vocational 
training  opportunities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  FAMILY- 
BUILDING  ACT 


HON.  PATTUCIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Federal  Employee  Family- 
Building  Act,  which  would  require  that  all  In- 
surance carriers  in  the  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Program  [FEHBP]  that  cover 
obstetric  care  also  cover  infertility  treatments 
and  adoption-related  medical  expenses.  This 
act  would  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Coda,  and  Is  a  duplicate  of  H.R.  2860  which 
I  had  introduced  In  the  last  Congress. 

Fof  years  millions  of  Americans  have  faced 
a  serious  medical  Insurance  coverage  geip: 
Very  tew  health  Insurance  plans  cover  Infertil- 
ity treatment  or  adoption-related  medical  ex- 
penses. Health  plans  In  only  nine  States  cover 
these  kind  of  expenses.  Plans  In  ttie  other  41 
States  and  all  of  the  Federal  employee  health 
plans  provide  no  coverage. 

The  pursuit  of  tiappiness  includes  the  ability 
to  have  children.  Those  desiring  to  raise  the 
chiWren  of  America's  future  deserve  our  help. 
High  costs  should  not  be  an  Insurmountable 
obstacle  to  ttiose  seeking  infertility  therapy  or 
wishing  to  adopt  chiklren. 

Although  Infertility  strikes  atxDut  20  percent 
of  all  couples.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  treat- 
able disorder.  Durir^  the  past  10  years  dra- 
matic advances  have  been  made  In  the  fieWs 
of  infertility  therapy  and  reproductive  tjiology. 

To  individuals  needing  Infertility  treatment 
the  oost  is  often  prohibitive.  For  example,  in 
vitro  fertilization  treatment  costs  about  $4,000 
to  S6.000  for  one  treatment  cycle.  Without 
health  Insurance  only  well-to-do  couples  are 
at)le  to  afford  infertility  therapy,  while  the  less 
fortunate  majority  are  deterred  by  financial 
constraints.  Less  ttian  one-third  of  all  Infertile 
couptes  sought  treatment  in  1 982. 

Adoption  Is  an  equally  costly  procedure, 
averaging  atxjut  $10,000  per  chlkj.  Although 
over  40  percent  of  adoptable  children  are 
tjlacks,  minority  woukJ-be  parents  have  been 
deterred  by  the  high  costs  of  adoption. 

Requiring  Insurance  coverage  for  Infertility 
and  adoption-related  medk^l  expenses  will 
have  minimal  Impact  on  insurance  costs.  For 
example,  in  Massachusetts  the  Family-Build- 
ing Act  costs  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shiekl  $0.54 
per  family  per  month. 

It  Is  time  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  to  buikj  a  family,  and  we  shoukJ 
do  every  thing  we  can  to  assist  parents  who 
woukl  like  to  have  children.  Passing  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Family-BuiWing  Act  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 


1991  GROUNDHOG'S  DAY 
PROCLAMATION 


HON.  WnUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  2, 
ttie  original  and  only  true  groundhog,  Punx- 
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sutawney  Phil,  emerged  from  his  burrow  to 
give  this  year's  winter  weattier  predKtion. 
Here  is  tie  offk:ial  proclamation  from  Punx- 
sutawney,  PA: 

At  7:27  a.m.  on  February  2,  1991,  Punx- 
sutawney  Phil,  the  Seer  of  Seers,  the  Prog- 
nostlcatar  of  Progmosticators,  emerged  fi-om 
his  burrow  at  Gobbler's  Knob.  He  stood  tall, 
calm,  and  noble  and  was  very  pleased  at  the 
site  of  tUe  huge  throng  of  faithful  followers 
at  the  Kaob.  He  cast  his  eyes  downward  and 
with  a  mischievous  smile  turned  to  the 
groundhog  club  president  Jim  Means  and  sig- 
naled to  him  in  clear  groundhogese:  "There 
is  a  shaflow  here  for  sure.  Not  especially 
dark  or  etrong  but  enough  to  call  for  six 
more  weejks  of  winter  weather." 


DECLINING  MILK  PRICES 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  released  figures 
indk^ting  ttiat  wtiolesale  milk  prices  In  Wis- 
consin have  dropped  to  S10.16  per  hundred 
pounds. 

This  price  was  last  seen  in  1978.  Can  you 
imagine  trying  to  live  today  on  your  1978  in- 
come? Property  taxes  have  skyrocketed  over 
the  last  IS  years.  Labor  costs  are  way  up.  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  today  provided  the  follow- 
ing drametk;  illustration  of  the  gap  between 
1978  prioes  and  the  costs  of  living  in  1991, 
based  on  advertisements  in  ttie  paper: 

In  late  1978.  you  could  buy  a  new  Chrysler 
LeBaron  for  $4,988,  an  all-you-can-eat  fish 
dinner  for  $2.45.  A  new  LeBaron  now  lists  for 
$13,000.  tUe  fish  fry  goes  for  $5.95. 

So  today,  t>ecause  of  dairy  polk:ies  whk;h 
encourage  overproduction  in  nondairy  States 
outskje  of  ttie  MkJwest,  Wisconsin's  farmers 
are  being  forced  to  somehow  make  ends  meet 
on  1978  milk  prk:es.  State  dairy  economists 
estinnate  that  ttie  $10.16  prce  will  cause  Wis- 
consin's gross  farm  receipts  to  drop  by  $500 
to  $700  million. 

I  want  to  register  today  my  deep  concern 
and  alarm  about  ttie  current  situatkin.  I  hope 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  and  with  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  our  friend,  Edward 
Madigan,  to  design  dairy  polk:ies  whk;h  guar- 
antee a  reasonat>le  income  for  ttie  Natkjn's 
dairy  farmers,  partk:ulariy  those  hurting  the 
most:  Those  family  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin, 
the  Nation's  dairy  State. 


VISITING  NURSE  SERVICE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTIEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  recognition  of  Dotores  CartxKietti  and  the 
Visiting  Murse  Servk:e.  Ms.  Cartx}netti,  execu- 
tive director  of  ttie  Visiting  Nurse  Service  has, 
during  har  14  years  of  devoted  servk:e,  sent 
the  message  of  caring  out  to  ttie  community. 
The  Visiting  Nurse  ServKe  tias  been  provkjing 
volunteer  health  care  for  the  communities  of 
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Pawtucket,  Lincoln,  Central  Falls,  and  Cunv 
berland  since  1911. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Sendee  has  not  confined 
its  care  to  any  one  age  or  corxJition.  They  ad- 
minister care  for  children  or  adults  in  post- 
operative or  hospitalization  corxJitions.  They 
coTKentrate  on  education  of  patients  and  fam- 
ily members  alike. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Servce  has  participated 
in  special  projects  such  as  prenatal  care  and 
hospk^  care.  They  have  also  shown  a  com- 
mitment to  the  eklerly  by  their  dedk:ation  to 
adult  day  care  in  the  communities  of  Lirtcoln 
and  Pawtucket,  Rl. 

The  week  of  Fetxuary  10-16  is  Visiting 
Nurse  Associatnn  Week.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure ttiat  I  offer  special  recognition  to  Delores 
Cartx>netti  and  the  Visiting  Nurse  Sennce  dur- 
ing this  week.  I  wish  Ms.  Cartx)r)etti  and  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Service  the  best  of  luck  in  their 
future  erxleavors. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  ANNIVERSARY 
SALUTE  TO  JOHN  AND  EUNICE 
FALBE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Louisville,  KY  chapter  of  the  NatKtnal  Defense  - 
Transportation  Association,  vne  president  of 
the  Laymen's  Retreat  League  in  Sierra  Madre, 
grand  navigator  of  RONDA  Caravan  of  the 
Order  of  the  Alhambra,  as  well  as  being  an 
active  partKipant  in  numerous  ottier  dubs. 

In  all  of  the  above  activities  Eunce  was  al- 
ways at  John's  side  to  council,  to  assist,  and 
to  support.  There's  has  indeed  been  a  kiving 
arxj  compank>rud}le  relationship.  My  wife,  Lee, 
joins  me  in  saluting  the  Falties. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  a  remarkable  couple,  .k>hn  J. 
Falbe,  Sr.,  and  Eunice  Walters  Falbe.  On  Fet>- 
ruary  25,  1991,  tfie  Falt>es  will  be  celebrating 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  This  occasion 
gives  me  tfie  opportunity  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  John  and  Eunee  for  achiev- 
ing this  tremendous  milestone.  They  are  irv 
deed,  a  unk)ue  couple. 

John  and  Eunce  began  as  childfKKXJ  sweet- 
hearts in  Racine,  Wl.  They  were  tilessed  with 
three  chikJren,  John  Falbe,  Jr.,  Bart>ara  Karas, 
and  Norma  Marselis.  The  Falt}es  also  have 
four  grandchikfren,  Ryan,  Jonathan,  and  Lisa 
Marselis,  and  Jennifer  Falbe. 

At  the  time  they  were  mamed  in  1941,  John 
was  a  sergeant  in  the  Regular  Army.  Commis- 
sk>ned  a  secorxj  lieutenant  in  May  1943,  John 
served  3^/^  years  during  Workl  War  II  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
Trinklad,  and  the  British  West  Indies  plus  V/& 
years  immediately  before  and  imrnediately 
after  WorU  War  II  in  Germany  arxJ  TrinkJad. 
John  retired  from  the  Army  on  March  31, 
1957,  in  the  grade  of  major  after  23  years  of 
active  duty. 

John  arKl  Eunice  cunrentiy  live  in  San 
Pedro,  CA,  and  are  both  working  as  interstate 
claims  adjusters  for  a  moving  company.  In  ttie 
30  years  that  ttwy  have  lived  in  San  Pedro, 
the  FaK)es  have  been  extremely  active.  Eu- 
race  has  always  been  supportive  of  John's  nu- 
merous fraternal,  sen/ice,  arxl  community  ac- 
tivities. John's  commitment  to  these  activities 
can  be  seen  by  k)Oking  at  the  impressive  list 
of  positions  that  he  has  heU.  He  served  six 
terms  as  preskient  of  the  San  Pedro  Chapter 
of  the  Retired  Offreers'  Association,  ttvee 
terms  as  commander  of  the  Long  Beach 
Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Workf 
Wars,  and  eight  terms  as  distnct  national  sen/- 
k:e  chairman  of  ttie  California-Hawaiian  Elks 
Association.  He  was  also  an  organizer  of  the 


NANCY  AND  RICHARD  ETTER  HON- 
ORED AT  KNIGHT  OF  THE  GAEL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  two  great  citizens  of  tf)e  State  of 
Nevada.  I  speak  of  Nancy  and  Rlcfiard  Etter. 
On  March  5,  1991,  these  two  outstanding 
members  of  the  Las  Vegas  community  will  be 
honored  at  the  annual  Knight  of  the  Gael 
sponsored  by  Bishop  Gorman  High  School. 

The  Etters  have  had  a  txoad  range  of  in- 
volvement in  ttie  civK  and  txisiness  commu- 
nity of  Las  Vegas.  Nancy  has  served  as  a  val- 
uable member  and  leader  of  ttie  Junnr 
League  of  Las  Vegas,  Women's  Hospital,  the 
New  Horizons  Auxilliary,  arxJ  ttie  Assistance 
League  of  Las  Vegas.  She  lias  excelled  in 
ttiese  organizatkHis,  helping  needy  school- 
chikJren,  chiMren  with  learning  disatiilities,  and 
provkJed  her  leadership  in  helping  to  gukJe 
these  organizations  to  success. 

Rchard  has  distinguished  Nmself  as  a 
member  of  ttie  Las  Vegas  business  commu- 
nity as  the  preskient  of  Valley  Capital  Corp. 
and  as  chairman  of  the  tx>aid  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Valley  Bank  of  Nevada. 
During  his  tenure  of  25  years,  he  has  helped 
to  shape  Valley  Bank  into  one  of  the  t)edrocks 
of  southern  Nevada.  In  addition  he  has  lent 
his  time  to  groups  such  as  the  BoukJer  Dam 
Area  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  ttie  Unit- 
ed Way  of  souttiem  h4evada,  and  ttie  Las 
Vegas  Founders  Club.  He  has  teamed  up  with 
his  wife  to  turn  the  Las  Vegas  Invitational  Golf 
Tournament  into  the  event  ttiat  It  lias  become. 

Nancy  and  Rk:tiard  Etter  exemplify  ttie  conv 
mitment  to  family,  work,  and  community  ttiat 
all  of  us  shouM  strive  to  emulate.  I  join  my  fel- 
k>w  Nevadan's  in  honoring  these  two  highiy 
respected  indivkluals.  It  is  my  hope  that  otfiers 
will  follow  in  ttieir  footsteps  and  become  proud 
examples  to  ttieir  communities  in  ttie  same 
manner  ttiat  Nancy  and  Rk:tiard  Etter  tiave 
become. 
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versify  in  Murfreesboro,  TN,  has  tx>asted  a 
sta^ing  of  outstanding  leaders. 

This  month,  Dr.  James  E.  Walker  takes  his 
place  in  MTSU  history  as  its  eighth  preskJenL 
He  already  has  made  an  impresskxi  ttiat 
promises  more  good  ttiings  to  come. 

Dr.  Walker  startled  University  officials  wtien 
he  came  for  a  day-tong  visit  and  interview  as 
one  of  four  finalists  to  replace  retiring  presi- 
dent Dr.  Sam  H.  Ingram.  Dr.  Waker  cabniy 
explained  that  he  already  had  spent  6  txxjrs 
on  ttie  MTSU  campus,  taking  ttie  trip  on  his 
own  to  see  ttie  university  firsttiand. 

Posing  as  the  fattier  of  a  prospective  stu- 
dent or  an  oMer  graduate  student.  Dr.  Walter 
visited  several  campus  facilities,  spoke  with 
students  and  administrators,  and  sat  ki  on 
classes.  He  liked  what  he  found.  His  hands-on 
approach  impressed  university  leaders. 

Dr.  Walker  has  stiown  Initiative  ttirougtiout 
his  career.  He  comes  to  MTSU  after  3  years 
as  vice  preskient  for  acaderrac  affairs  and  pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Norttiem  Cokxado. 
Prior  to  joining  ttie  administration  at  Norttiem 
Colorado,  Dr.  Walter  served  7  years  as  dean 
of  the  sdiool  of  education  at  Califomia  State 
U  niversity-Hayward. 

From  1977  until  1980,  he  chaired  the  De- 
partment of  Specialized  Educational  Devetop- 
ment  at  Illinois  State  University. 

He  also  worked  as  a  school  teactier  in  At- 
lanta, been  assistant  professor  of  special  edu- 
cation at  Souttiem  Illinois  University- 
Edwardsville,  served  as  adjunct  professor  of 
special  education  at  ttie  University  of  Ala- 
t)ama,  and  t>een  assistant  superintendent  of 
Bryce  Hospital  in  Tuscakx>sa,  AL 

He  earned  Ns  tiactiekx's  degree  in  biok>gy 
at  Alat)ama  State  University  and  a  master's 
degree  in  education  of  exceptional  ctiiklren  at 
Atlanta  University,  wtiere  tie  also  dkl  post- 
master's work.  He  earned  an  Ed.D.  in  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  ctvUren  from  Penn  State 
University. 

With  his  experience  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Walker  brings  a  new  era  to  ttie  uni- 
versity. His  leaderstiip  will  prepare  MTSU  and 
Its  students  for  ttie  next  ceritury. 

Dr.  Walker  may  have  sakj  it  best  when  he 
tokj  ttie  Daily  News  Journal  in  Murfreesboro 
ttiat,  "I'm  used  to  firsts;  I  prefer  being  firsL" 

That  attitijde  is  good  for  MTSU,  it's  good  tor 
Tennessee  and  if  s  good  for  education. 


DR.  JAMES  E.  WALKER  THE 
EIGHTH  PRESIDENT  OF  MIDDLE 
TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  illustrious 
80-year  history,  Mkkte  Tennessee  State  Uni- 


TREBUTE  TO  RONALD  E.  OLSZOWY 
THE  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCI- 
ETY'S FIRST  ANNUAL  "MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR" 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witti  ttie  greatest 
pride  and  admiration  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  sakjte 
a  truly  outstandkig  indivMual  from  my  Eighth 
Congresskxial  District  whose  dednation  and 
commitment  to  ttie  goals  of  ttie  American  Can- 
cer Society  and  his  community  have  truly  mer- 
ited him  this  great  honor  as  ttie  first  annual 
"Man  of  ttie  Year. 

I  am  speaking  of  Ronakj  E.  Oiszowry,  of 
Passac,  NJ,  whose  deep  involvement  in  his 
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community  for  several  years  has  eamed  him 
the  honor  of  "Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  of  Passaic  County.  For  all 
he  has  done,  Ronaid  Olszowy  will  be  honored 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society  at  the 
Meadowiands  Hilton  on  Saturday,  Fetxuary  9, 
1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  event  will  be 
a  source  of  great  pride,  not  only  to  Ronald, 
but  his  devoted  wife  Margaret  and  their  two 
chikjren,  Linnes  and  Ronakj,  Jr.;  to  his  many 
fhends  arxl  colleagues  who  will  be  on  hand 
Saturday  to  horK>r  him;  ArrK>ld  Speert  and  his 
tovely  wife  Myma,  as  well  as  A.J.  Fusco,  an- 
other one  of  RoruikJ's  dear  friends  brought  to- 
gether for  this  occaskm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  RonaM  E.  Olszowy,  has  been 
involved  in  many  various  careers,  politics, 
clubs  and  organizatk>ns  within  his  lifetime.  He 
began  his  career  in  ttie  U.S.  Army  as  a  mili- 
tary poiKeman  for  the  Defense  Atomk:  Sup- 
port Agerv^y  from  1968  through  1970  where 
he  viras  decorated  for  heroism  and  credited 
with  saving  ttw  life  of  another  sokjier. 

After  leaving  ttie  Army  fie  became  the  presi- 
dent of  Nationwkle  Bail  Bonds,  a  company 
which  specializes  in  bail  bonds  and  all  other 
types  of  bonds  including  performance,  license, 
permit  arxj  all  ottier  miscellaneous  surety  and 
fklelity  bonds.  Ronakfs  involvement  with  this 
successful  business  continues  today  along 
with  his  ownership  of  the  Interstate  Insurance 
Agency,  a  full  servk%  multi-line  agerKy  spe- 
cializing in  commercial  insurame  and  REO. 
Tectmotogies,  a  company  which  pronwtes  and 
sells  nrKXlular  stainless-steel  prison  cells. 

As  the  son  of  my  good  frierxj  the  late  As- 
sembtynfian  Emil  Olszowy,  Ronakj  has  also 
had  ttie  opportunity  to  work  on  several  impor- 
tant politKal  campaigns  within  the  county  in 
the  past  two  decades  including  campaign 
manager  for  his  fattier.  This  prestigk>us  start 
enabled  him  to  work  ck)sely  with  several  other 
assemblymen  in  ttie  State  and  finally  as  city 
coordinator  fcx  Tom  Kean  during  his  gutier- 
naloriai  electkKi. 

Akxig  with  this  list  of  ventures  in  the  politk:al 
realm,  RonaM  also  supported  various  clut>s 
and  organizatkxts  within  his  career.  The  Pas- 
sac  County  Republk:an  Club,  Rosol  Dul 
America  Legnn  Post  359,  as  well  as  a  menv 
ber  of  the  Viking  Crew,  the  President's  Club  of 
Wliam  Peterson  College,  William  Paterson 
CoNege  Alumni  Association,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  St  Clare's  Home  arxJ  School  Associa- 
tion. The  Kst  goes  on  quite  extensively  but  In 
summatkxi  stxiws  a  man  dedk:ated  to  the 
causes  in  which  he  involves  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  citizens  such  as  Ronald  E. 
Ofszcwy  who  contribute  so  much  to  the  busi- 
ness and  social  fabric  of  our  communities.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  a  brief 
profile  of  a  man  wtx>  has  given  so  much  of 
himself  to  his  community.  State  and  Natkin, 
and  who  has  immeasurably  improved  his 
wortd  through  his  innumerable  contritxjtk>ns— 
Ronakl  E.  Olszowy,  recipient  of  the  first  an- 
nual American  Cancer  Society.  Passae  Coun- 
ty Chapter,  "Man  of  the  Year." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESS  MUST  REMAIN  VIGI- 
LAKT  IN  HELPING  THE  RESI- 
DENTS OF  LOGAN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  POGUEITA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  will  obsen/e  the  5-year 
anniversary  of  an  unusual  urt^an  disaster  that 
still  plagues  the  city  and  its  residents.  Five 
years  ago,  following  a  gas  explosion.  It  was 
discovered  that  many  of  the  homes  in  the 
Logan  nelahborhood  of  Philadelphia  were  lit- 
erally sinkii  .g  into  the  ground. 

In  the  early  1920's.  these  homes  were  im- 
properly built  on  an  extremely  unstat>le  ash 
and  cinder  base  adjacent  to  a  shifting  under- 
ground stream.  Over  the  decades,  the  fill  has 
been  partially  washed  away  and  condensed, 
causing  many  of  the  homes  to  sut)side. 

Today,  it  is  estimated  that  over  1,000 
homes  will  eventually  be  affected  by  this  cri- 
sis. Hundreds  of  families  have  been  forced  to 
relocate,  and  hundreds  more  await  relocation. 
Day  by  day  the  subsidence  problems  facing 
Philadelphia  homeowners  worsen.  Serious  util- 
ity failures,  a  product  of  the  collapsing  homes, 
niake  staying  in  tfie  homes  dangerous  and 
forces  homeowners  to  seek  alternative  shelter. 
It  is  imperative  that  action  be  taken  as  quk:kly 
as  possible  to  relocate  the  Logan  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  people  of 
Logan  wfio  have  pulled  together  throughout 
this  ordeal.  They  have  successfully  argued 
their  cause  and  have  rightly  won  our  admira- 
tion. 

Everyone  involved  in  this  effort  has  made  a 
praiseworthy  and  commendable  start — but  we 
are  far  from  finished.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
total  replacement  cost  for  the  Logan  residents 
will  be  over  $50  million. 

We  in  Congress  must  remain  vigilant  in  our 
effort  to  continue  providing  Federal  aid.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  carry  on  in  their  efforts  for  addi- 
tional moneys  for  the  residents  of  Logan.  Even 
in  these  times  of  fiscal  restraint,  we  must  not 
let  ouf  commitment  to  the  people  of  Logan 
waiver.  It  is  vital  that  we  help  these  residents 
return  to  normal  lives. 


use 


5GISLATI0N  TO  NAME  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE  IN  MADISON.  WI 
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1     HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Wiscon- 
sin congressional  delegation  and  several  otfier 
Memtiers  are  introducing  legislation  today  to 
name  the  U.S.  courthouse  in  Madison  the 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  United  States  Court- 
house. 

For  32  years.  Bob  Kastenmeier  was  tfie 
vok:e  of  integrity  and  justice  in  the  House. 
Time  and  time  again  he  cast  difficult  votes  be- 
cause of  his  deeply  hekj  beliefs,  partk:ulariy 
his  opposition  to  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war  and  tfie  Persian  Gulf. 
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As  the  Washington  Post  commented  after 
he  lost  the  election  in  Wisconsin's  Second 
Congressional  District  last  Novemt)er,  Bob 
Kastenmeier  was  a  "a  staunch  defender  of 
civil  libertias  wfio  worthed  for  prison  reform,  pri- 
vacy protection,  free  press  and  an  enlightened 
criminal  ju$tx:e  system.  He  also  took  on  conv 
plicated  si|t>iects  tfiat  rarely  make  headlines, 
becoming  the  leading  House  expert  on  patents 
and  copyrights  and  shouldering  such  unpleas- 
ant tasks  as  the  impeachment  of  wayward 
judges." 

Bob  Kastenmeier  became  the  second  rank- 
ing memt)9r  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  is  remembered  by  many  for  his  contribu- 
tions during  the  impeachment  fiearings  on 
Presklent  Rtefiard  M.  Nixon  in  connection  with 
the  Watergate  scandal. 

His  contributions  to  a  stronger  Federal  court 
system  art  wkJely  recognized  by  judges  and 
lawyers  aU  over  the  United  States.  Chief  Jus- 
tk:e  William  Rehnquist  called  him  a  "good 
friend  of  the  Federal  judicial  system."  And 
Chief  Judge  Abner  Mikva  of  the  U.S.  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington  sakj:  "Notxxjy 
up  tfiere  has  his  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  sensifvity  atxiut  the  judk:iary."  In  1988, 
the  American  Judk^ture  Society  gave  him  its 
Justkie  Award  for  his  contributions  to  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  just  and  fitting  for  the  U.S.  courthouse 
in  Madison  to  be  named  after  Bob  Kasten- 
meier. 


CONTINUED  REPRESSION  IN  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  civ- 
ilized worid  confronts  Saddam  Hussein  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  ttie  barbarians  of  Beijing  try  their 
best  and  isrightest  for  daring  to  dream  the 
dream  of  freedom  and  denrxx;racy  for  their 
country. 

In  a  perverse  kind  of  way,  it  is  fascinating  to 
watch  the  hard-core  Communist  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  swim  against  ttie  tkles  of  his- 
tory and  human  progress  and  attempt  to  keep 
the  people  under  their  thumt>s. 

They  will  of  course,  succeed  in  tfie  stiort 
term  and  fail  in  the  k>ng.  But  they  will  only  fail 
in  the  lon(  term  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
make  freedom  and  self  determination  at  the 
forefront  of  our  foreign  polk:y. 

On  dealing  with  ttie  regime  in  Beijing  and 
the  reactkxiaries  in  Moscow,  we  have  no  mili- 
tary optk>r\  but  we  have  a  host  of  economic, 
diptomatk;,  politKal  and  moral  levers  to  woric. 
The  Congnesskxial  Human  Rights  Caucus  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  forefront  tiearing  a  mes- 
sage of  truth  and  freedom  to  people  of  corv 
science  arid  good  will  across  the  gk>t>e. 
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H.  RES.  51 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  H.  Res.  51,  which  estab- 
lishes in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies. The  resolution  authorizes  the  committee 
to  study  problems  relating  to  income  nrtainte- 
nance,  health,  nutrition,  education,  welfare, 
employment,  and  recreation.  It  also  permits 
the  committee  to  encourage  the  development 
of  public  and  private  programs  and  policies  to 
assist  children  and  youth  in  talking  a  full  part 
in  national  life  and  becoming  productive  citi- 
zens. Finally,  ttie  committee  may  review  ways 
to  coordinate  Government  and  private  pro- 
grams that  address  the  prot>lems  of  childhood 
and  adolescence. 

The  work  of  this  committee  coukj  not  be 
more  timely.  While  many  of  us  prospered  dur- 
ing the  1980's,  clearly  millions  of  chiklren  and 
families  did  not.  A  recent  article  put)lished  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  illustrates  this  fact  all 
too  vividly,  painting  a  grim  picture  of  the  plight 
of  Michigan's  2.4  million  children,  1  in  5  of 
wtKsm  lives  t)elow  the  Federal  poverty  level. 
The  article  summarizes  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health, 
whk:h  compared  the  period  1980-82  with 
1986-88  and  fourxJ  that  most  irxJk:ators  of 
chikj  health  had  worsened.  These  irnlude  the 
low  birth  weight  rate,  the  t)irth  rate  anx>ng 
teens,  arvj  the  vk>lent  death  rate.  Ottier  meas- 
ures that  had  orK:e  t>een  steadily  improving, 
such  as  the  percentage  of  women  receiving 
prenatal  care  arxj  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
ceased  to  record  significant  gains  or  were  un- 
changed. 

These  shocking  findir)gs,  whk:h  I  sadly  sus- 
pect coukj  be  duplcated  elsewhere  in  this  Na- 
tion, demand  our  attention.  Although  these 
problems  often  seem  to  defy  solution,  we  must 
never  stop  k)oking  for  ways  to  address  them. 
I  beNeve  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  arxJ  Families  can  continue  to 
make  a  signifnant  contributk>n  to  our  search 
for  informatk>n  and  answers,  and  I,  therefore, 
strongly  support  this  resolution. 
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cil  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  tiis  electk)n 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  \he  Minnesota  AFL- 
CIO  in  1978.  In  1985,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO. 

Even  the  labor  nwvement's  harshest  critks 
ackrK>wledge  its  central  historical  role  in  elimi- 
nating sweatshops,  improving  health  and  safe- 
ty, and  winning  livable  wages  for  workers. 
Many  people  don't  realize  that  tfie  latx>r  move- 
ment has  also  been  in  ttie  forefront  of  such 
major  issues  as  health  care,  education, 
consumer  protection,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

In  Minnesota,  labor  supported  the  State 
Superfund  law  of  1982  to  clean  up  hazardous 
waste  sites.  Labor  also  speartieaded  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  win  right  to  know  legisla- 
tion, requiring  thiat  workers  be  informed  about 
dangerous  sut>stances  at  work  and  be  taught 
how  to  respond  to  chemical  spills  and  other 
accidents  involving  hazardous  materials  in  the 
wortcplace.  Danny  was  a  leader  in  this  effort 
arxJ  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this 
accomplishment. 

The  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  is  an  active  part- 
ner with  the  other  institutkxis  in  our  State  in 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Minneso- 
tans.  Throughout  his  entire  adult  life,  Danny 
Gustafson  has  t>een  in  tfte  forefront  of  these 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Danny  has  excelled  as  a  labor 
leader  and  has  taken  great  pride  in  his  work. 
As  he  enters  Ns  well-eamed  retirement  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  all  the  good  things  he  has 
done  for  tt>e  people  of  my  State.  I  wish  him 
luck  in  his  future  erxieavors  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  past  achievements. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  GUSTAFSON 


HON.  MARUN  olav  sabo 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
;    Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  horK>r  Mr.  Dan  Gustafson,  a 
good  friend  arid  constituent  of  mine,  wtx>  is  re- 
tiring from  the  presktency  of  the  Minnesota 
AFL-CK)  this  year. 

The  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  has  t>een  a  vital 
force  in  the  life  of  all  Minnesotans  for  over  1 00 
years.  And  Danny  has  been  active  in  it  all  his 
adult  life.  He  started  in  ttie  buMing  trades  as 
a  young  plasterer  arxl  soon  became  the  busi- 
ness representative  for  the  Plasterers  Urnon. 
In  1966,  he  was  elected  business  representa- 
tive for  the  Minmapolis  Buikiing  Trades  Courv 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  ANNIVERSARY 
SALUTE  TO  BOB  AND  FLO  HOFF- 
MAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  Bob  and  Fto  Hoffman.  On  Fetxuary 
15,  1991,  Vhe  Hoffmans  will  t>e  celebrating 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  This  occasion 
gives  me  ttie  opportunity  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulatkxis  for  tf>eir  many  years  of 
unerKJing  commitment  to  each  other  arxJ  their 
family. 

Bob  and  Fk>  were  both  bom  and  raised  in 
Cincinnati,  OH.  They  were  tilessed  with  three 
daughters,  Kay  Ann,  Karen  Sue,  and  Kathie 
Joe.  The  Hoffmans  also  have  seven  grand- 
chikJren  and  four  great-grarxJchiMren. 

After  Bob  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
WorU  War  II,  the  Hoffmans  rmved  to  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Sirxw  ttien,  aside  from  being 
special  parents  and  graridparents,  ttie  two 
have  been  active  partKipants  in  k)cal  organi- 
zatnns.  They  cun'entiy  live  in  the  San  Rafel 
Mobile  Home  Estates  in  Haitxx  City,  CA, 
wtiere  Fk>  is  involved  in  the  park's  activities 
aixJ  organizatkxis  and  Bob  is  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles-Hartxx  Masonic  Lodge,  No.  332 
of  San  Pedro  and  of  the  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  Long  Beach. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  corv- 
gratulatkxis  to  the  Hoffrnans.  They  are  truly  a 
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remarkable  couple  who  have  devoted  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  enrnhing  ttie  lives  of  so 
many  other  people.  In  this  time,  when  family 
chaos  seems  to  t)e  ttie  rule  rather  ttian  ttie  ex- 
ceptkjn,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a  happy  cou- 
ple like  Bob  and  Fto  reach  this  tremendous 
milestone.  We  wish  Bob  and  Fk),  their  daugtv 
ters.  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchiMren  all 
the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  OUR  VETERANS 
AND  CURRENT  MILITARY  PER- 
SONNEL 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  555  and 
H.R.  556,  whKh  passed  ttie  House  last  week. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  at 
Houston  Intercontinental  Airport  due  to  poor 
weather  and  was  ttierefore  prevented  from 
casting  a  vote  in  favor  of  ttiese  two  bills.  I 
want  to  make  clear  ttiat  my  failure  to  vote  on 
ttiese  measures  in  no  way  demonstrates  a 
lack  of  support  for  ttiese  two  important  biRs. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  passed  ttiese  bills  ttiat 
help  our  troops — past  and  present.  Current 
conditk)ns  only  serve  as  a  potent  reminder  of 
past  wars  wtien  we,  as  Americans,  tiad  to 
stand  togettier  for  freedom  and  democarcy. 
We  must  rememtier  ttiat  freedom  is  never 
safe,  human  rights  are  never  guaranteed.  It  is 
easy  to  forget  tiow  fragile  our  way  of  life  is. 

As  we  see  the  sacrifices  ttiat  our  sokliers 
are  making  for  us  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  im- 
portant ttiat  we  take  a  few  moments  to  tnark 
the  sokliers  of  past  wars.  Ttiese  brave  men 
and  women  answered  the  call  of  duty  to  our 
Natkxi  in  its  time  of  desperate  need,  just  as 
our  sdkJers  are  doing  today.  Ttiey  served  in 
the  proud  traditk>n  of  ttie  United  States  ttiat 
began  with  ttie  Revdutkm  and  continues 
today. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  atile  to  reach  a  compromise  and 
pass  agent  orange  legisiatkm.  We  all  know 
that  a  vast  amount  of  woric  went  into  this  legis- 
lation and  ttiis  issue  ttvougtiout  ttie  years.  Ttie 
members  of  the  CorrYnittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs should  be  commended  for  their  hard  work 
and  dedKatnn  on  ttiis  issue. 

In  additxxi,  H.R.  555  is  ttie  least  we  can  do 
for  our  brave  sokliers  and  their  families.  This 
tiill  provkles  reservists  on  active  duty  with  pro- 
tectkxi  in  court  proceedings  and  protection 
from  adverse  actkxi  by  credftors.  It  also  pro- 
tects ttieir  dependents  from  evictkm  by  raising 
ttie  maximum  rental  delinquency  from  $150  to 
$1,200. 

Again,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  these 
measure,  of  our  veterans,  and  of  our  future 
veterans  serving  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 
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NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride 
that  I  am  today  introducing  in  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  a  House  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  15.  1991,  as  National  law 
Enforcement  Memorial  Day.  I  have  selected 
ttiis  date  tiecause  it  corresponds  with  the 
scheduled  completion  date  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  in  Octo- 
t>er  1991.  The  memorial  will  be  situated  at  Ju- 
diciary Square  in  Washington,  DC. 

In  calendar  year  1990,  there  were  over  700 
murders  In  the  metropolitan  Washington,  DC 
area.  Not  all  of  these  crimes  were  drug  relat- 
ed, but  many  of  them  were.  As  our  society 
has  become  more  violerrt,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  corresporxiingly  placed  at  greater 
risk  in  performing  ttieir  daily  duties. 

My  colleagues,  here  are  a  few  facts  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you.  In  America,  there 
are  over  500,000  peace — law  enforcement- 
officers.  Accordirig  to  the  law  enforcement  me- 
morial fund,  over  the  last  10  years  over  1,500 
law  enforcement  officers  have  been  killed  in 
tfte  line  of  duty.  In  1989,  ttie  last  full  year  for 
wfiich  statistics  are  availatile,  148  officers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Preliminary  fig- 
ures for  1990,  are  tfiat  119  enforcement  per- 
sonnel offKers  were  killed  performing  their  du- 
ties. 

Each  year  over  60,000  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  assaulted  by  criminals,  whrch  results 
in  over  20.000  officers  being  injured.  The  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  leading  news  story 
of  ttie  day.  Wf>en  a  soMier  is  killed,  not  only 
fw  is  affected,  but  his  family  arxf  k)ved  ones 
suffer  as  well.  It  is  exactly  tfie  same,  for  the 
families  of  peace  officers  killed  or  injured  in 
the  line  of  dirty. 

Section  1  of  the  resolutkxi  wouM  designate 
Tuesday,  October  15,  1991,  as  National  Law 
Enforcement  Memorial  Day,  and  section  2 
would  request  President  Bush  to  issue  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an  appropriate 
proclamation  designating  Tuesday,  October 
15.  1991,  as  National  Law  Enforcement  Me- 
moriai  Day. 

During  the  PreskJent's  State  of  ttie  Union 
Address  the  kxxlest  and  rTK>st  prokKiged  ap- 
plause was  for  America's  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  spontaneous 
outburst  demonstrated  that  ttie  Congress  is 
united  in  supporting  our  men  and  women  wtx} 
have  placed  ttieir  lives  in  danger  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  ShouU  we  be  any  less  united 
in  supporting  peace  officers  who  place  their 
ives  in  danger  fighting  crime  here  in  America? 

I  urge  al  Members  who  wish  to  demonstrate 
support  for  law  enforcement  officers  serving  in 
their  dstricts  to  cosponsor  ttiis  resolution. 


JMI 
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MORE  FUNDS,  BETTER  FOCUSING 
NEEDED  IN  WAR  AGAINST  DRUGS 

I  HON.  MAlriffiw'j.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Busif  s  proposal  to  Congress  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  the  Nation's  war  on  drugs  by  11  per- 
cent sends  a  reassuring  message  that  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  has  not  diverted  attentk>n 
from  this  important  battle  on  the  homefront. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  President's  antidrug 
strategy  we  have  witnessed  some  impressive 
gains  as  well  as  a  few  setbacks  in  this  difficult 
fight.  On  the  positive  skJe,  according  to  txjth 
public  and  private  sources,  use  of  cocaine, 
heroin,  arxj  other  drugs  among  young  people 
is  dropping  sharply.  Preverrtion  and  education 
programs  are  working  to  stow  down  demand 
for  drugs.  L^w  enforcement  efforts  that  have 
targeted  major  drug  dealers  also  are  having  a 
positive  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  diffcult  to  re- 
claim inner-city  neighborhoods  where  drug  turf 
wars,  cocaine-addrcted  mothers,  and  young 
drug  hustlers  are  the  predominant  features  of 
daily  street  life. 

W«  need  to  increase  funds  for  prevention 
and  freatment,  and  I  am  supporting  ttie  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  raise  funds  for  treatment  by 
10  percent  to  $1.7  billion  next  year,  and  by 
$1.5  billion  or  5  percent  more  for  prevention 
and  drug  education. 

Persuading  young  people  of  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse  through  education  programs  will 
pay  for  itself  several  times  over  in  rrwney 
saved  on  welfare,  unemployment,  pirison,  and 
health  care. 

HoMever.  we  canrwt  solve  the  problem  of 
drug  atxjse  by  simply  throwing  money  in  all  di- 
rections. Funding  must  be  carefully  focused, 
and  programs  that  are  not  working  shoukj  be 
revised  or  eliminated. 

That  is  why  I  woukj  urge  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  the  Office  of  Drug  Policy  to  reassess 
the  antidrug  aid  program  for  three  Andean 
countries — Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  This 
okj  program  is  intended  to  induce  farmers  in 
ttie  Andean  region  to  switch  from  growing 
coca  leaves  to  other  crops.  The  administratkjn 
has  committed  $2.2  billion  over  the  next  4 
years  to  this  effort. 

Money  ttiat  has  gone  to  this  akl  program  in 
the  past,  however,  does  not  seem  well  spent. 
Coca  production  has  increased,  and  the  three 
Andean  countries  are  ticking  away  from  their 
commitment  to  reduce  it. 

The  governments  of  the  three  nations  are 
reluctant  to  crack  down  on  the  coca  growers 
because  of  the  few  alternatives  availatjie  to 
smal  farmers  in  the  regk)n's  economy.  The 
coca  trade  is  vital  to  so  much  of  ttie  popu- 
latk>n  of  the  Andes  regkjn  ttiat  the  govern- 
mente  risk  civil  war  by  continuing  efforts  to 
suppress  it. 

In  Bolivia,  for  example,  special  antidrug  task 
forces  tiave  run  into  armed  resistance  from 
coca  growing  farmers.  As  a  result,  Bolivian  of- 
ficials have  requested  that  ttie  drug  funds, 
amounting  to  $198  million  to  fiscal  year,  be 
transferred  for  use  in  fighting  pollution  and  to 
reforestatk>n  efforts. 
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The  keiy  to  making  the  program  a  success 
is  to  replace  ttie  production  of  coca  leaves 
with  other  cash  crops.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
then  ttie  money  can  be  better  spent  on  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  themselves.  Let  us 
fight  the  war  on  drugs  with  programs  that 
produce  results. 


LEWIS  RUDIN:  PART  OF  THE  SUC- 
CESS BEHIND  RUDIN  MANAGE- 
MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  a  story  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  Grain's  New  Yoric  Business  about 
one  of  New  York's  chief  devekipers,  head  of 
the  association  for  a  better  New  Yortt,  and 
certainly  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  Lew 
Rudin. 

His  "never-say-die"  attitude  and  his  love  for 
the  Big  Apple,  have  made  Rudin  Manage- 
ment, wtiKh  he  owns  and  operates  with  his 
brotlier  Jack,  one  of  New  Yortt's  t}iggest  suc- 
cess stories. 

The  arfcle  follows: 

[Prcm  Craln'8  New  York  Business] 

Rudin:  One  Developer  Who  Learned  Prom 

1970'8 

(By  Peter  Grant) 

During-  New  York's  dark  years  In  the  mld- 
19708,  real  estate  developer  Lewis  Rudin 
emerged  as  one  of  the  Big  Apple's  chief 
cheerleaders. 

In  today's  slump  he's  at  it  again,  cajoling 
businesses  to  stay,  attacking  the  city's  crit- 
ics and  trying  to  unite  labor,  business  and 
government  leaders.  But  there's  one  impor- 
tant difference  between  then  and  now. 

The  Rudin  family's  company  in  the  19708 
was  one  of  many  struggling  to  stay  afloat. 
Weak  demand  for  apartments  and  office 
space  forced  Rudin  Management  Co.  to  re- 
structure loans  on  two  projects. 

Today,  In  contrast.  Rudin  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  real  estate  operations  in  the  city. 
Its  award-winning  new  development  at  1675 
Broadwajr  is  almost  completely  leased.  The 
company  has  rented  practically  all  of  its 
4.000  or  so  apartments. 

Even  the  company's  biggest  headache, 
caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  Inc.,  Is  not  too  serious. 
The  defunct  securities  firm  has  left  Rudin 
with  a  practically  empty  building  at  55 
Broad  St.  but  the  410,000-square-foot  tower 
has  relatively  light  debt:  only  S8  million. 

"We  think  we're  in  reasonably  good  shape 
to  withstand  this  storm,"  says  the  63-year- 
old  Mr.  Rudin,  who,  with  his  brother  Jack, 
owns  a  portfolio  of  New  York's  apartment 
and  office  buildings  worth  more  than  S2.S  bil- 
lion, enccmbered  by  less  than  S800  million  in 
debt. 

The  relative  prosperity  of  Rudin  Manage- 
ment shows  how  experience  and  long-term 
perspective  can  make  the  difference  In  a  real 
estate  slump.  The  family  has  cultivated  a 
top-notch  reputation  with  tenants  that  have 
helped  keep  its  office-vacancy  rate  down  to 
about  7%  while  the  rest  of  the  market  Is  hov- 
ering around  20% . 

With  its  19706  perspective,  the  Rudlns  pro- 
ceeded diutiously  during  the  go-go  Eighties 
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while  many  less-experienced  developers  g-ot 
caught  up  in  the  building  euphoria.  The  fam- 
ily remembered  that  markets  can  swing  both 
ways. 

"Real  estate  is  a  game  of  musical  chairs," 
Mr.  Rudln  says.  "In  the  early  Seventies 
when  the  music  stopped,  we  had  an  empty 
building,  and  I  never  wanted  that  to  happen 
again." 

The  Rudln  family's  experience  stretches 
back  to  the  early  1900s  when  Samuel  Rudln, 
Lewis  and  Jack's  father,  began  buying  apart- 
ment buildings  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
By  the  time  he  died  in  1975,  the  family  owned 
12  offlce  towers  and  30  apartment  buildings 
at  such  tony  addresses  as  345  Park  Ave.,  110 
Wall  St.  and  945  Fifth  Ave. 

By  never  selling  a  building,  the  family  at- 
tracted a  loyal  following  of  tenants.  Residen- 
tial brokers  say  that  even  in  tough  markets 
demand  has  remained  high  for  apartments  in 
Rudln  buildings. 

Meanwhile,  the  family's  management  style 
and  slightly  below  market  rents  has  enabled 
it  to  renew  office  leases  despite  the  efforts 
by  the  competition  to  lure  tenants  away. 
Most  recently,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co.  and 
KPMG  Peat  Marwlck  renewed  for  more  than 
1.2  million  square  feet  at  345  Park  Ave. 

Mr.  Rudln  recently  called  Scientific  Amer- 
ican Inc.  when  that  long-time  tenant  was  on 
the  verge  of  moving  out  of  415  Madison  Ave. 
"I  said  after  30  years  at  least  give  me  the 
satisfaction  of  trying  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion," Mr.  Rudln  says.  The  magazine  re- 
newed, doubling  its  space. 

The  Rudln  reputation  has  also  helped  the 
firm  attract  new  tenants  in  the  toughest 
leasing  market  in  close  to  20  years.  The  ad- 
vertising agency  D'Arcy  Maslus  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.  decided  to  become  the  first  ten- 
ant in  1675  Broadway  partly  because  it  knew 
the  ownership  would  not  change. 

A  OATHERINO  OF  THE  CLAN 

"I'll  never  forget  when  I  went  over  to  sign 
the  lease  the  whole  family  was  there."  re- 
calls Michael  D.  Moore,  DMB&B  senior  vice 
president.  "One  of  the  daughters  was  preg- 
nant and  Lew  pointed  to  her  stomach  and 
said.  'When  the  lease  is  over  this  is  whom 
you'll  be  negotiating  with  next.' " 

Some  of  the  Rudlns'  expertise  has  been 
hard  won.  During  the  late  19G0b  and  early 
1970s,  the  family  developed  five  buildings. 

Suddenly  demand  dried  up.  leaving  the 
Rudlns  with  a  practically  empty  office  build- 
ing at  41  Madison  Ave.  and  a  new  ai>artnient 
building  at  211  E.  70th  St.  that  was  only  20% 
rented.  Mr.  Rudln  says  he  had  to  ask  the 
lenders  on  the  two  projects — Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.  and  Irving  Bank  Corp.,  re- 
spectively—to restructure  the  financing. 

"I  said  these  are  good  projects.  Stick  with 
us  and  you'll  get  100  cents  on  the  dollar," 
Mr.  Rudln  says.  "And  that's  what  hap- 
I>ened." 

So  traumatic  were  the  1970s  that  Mr.  Rudln 
and  his  brother  were  Inclined  to  stay  out  of 
new  development  for  years. 

But  a  new  generation  of  Rudlns  was  grow- 
ing up:  Lewis'  children,  BUI  and  Beth,  and 
Jack's  children,  Eric  and  Madeline.  All  got 
Involved  in  the  business,  and  they  pressed 
their  fathers  to  stay  in  development. 

"To  keep  them  excited  about  the  business 
we  decided  we  ought  to  stay  off  the  side- 
lines," Mr.  Rudln  says. 

Financing  was  little  trouble  despite  the 
loan  problems  of  the  1970b.  In  fact,  Manny 
Hanny,  one  of  those  lenders,  was  happy  to 
make  new  construction  loans  through  the 
19808. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  have  lent  a  lot  of  money  to  the  Rudlns 
and  we'll  be  happy  to  do  more."  says  Michael 
Hegarty.  Manny  Hanny  group  executive. 

Nevertheless,  the  older  generation  has 
taken  pains  to  limit  the  company's  exposure. 
Between  1975  and  1966  the  family  developed 
only  two  office  towers,  560  Lexington  Ave. 
and  40  E.  S2nd  St.  When  plans  for  1675  Broad- 
way were  being  drafted,  Mr.  Rudln  insisted 
that  they  not  waste  time  seeking  zoning 
changes. 

With  New  York  turning  into  a  boom  town, 
"the  game  plan  was  to  build  it  quick."  he 
says.  "I  was  concerned  about  the  craziness 
going  on  In  the  business." 

These  days  it's  civic  disorder  Mr.  Rudln  is 
trying  to  confront.  Free  from  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  workout  meetings  with  bankers  or 
other  distractions  facing  developers  like 
Donald  Trump.  Mr.  Rudln  has  been  able  to 
focus  more  of  his  attention  on  helping  the 
city  out  of  its  current  fiscal  mess. 

CrVIC-MINDED  DEVELOPER 

As  he  sits  In  his  offlce  surrounded  by  pho- 
tographs of  him  with  presidents,  mayors, 
governors  and  heads  of  state,  many  of  his 
calls  are  as  Lew  Rudln,  head  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  a  Better  New  York  and  a  member  of 
a  wide  range  of  civic  groups. 

He's  trying  to  bring  together  labor,  busi- 
ness and  government  leaders  in  the  same 
way  that  they  united  to  save  New  York  dur- 
ing the  1970s.  He's  also  launched  attacks 
against  the  upsurge  in  bad  publicity  batter- 
ing New  York  and  local  critics  of  the  city.^^ 
Earlier  this  month  he  resigned  from  the  Citi- 
zens Budget  Commission  because  of  that 
watchdog  group's  "unconstructlve"  criticism 
of  a  tentative  labor  pact  reached  by  the 
Dinkins  administration. 

Mr.  Rudin's  boosterism  never  stops.  Louis 
Somoza.  a  longtime  staff  member,  remem- 
bers the  two  of  them  were  once  on  their  way 
to  a  business  meeting  and  came  across  a  pile 
of  trash. 

"He's  in  his  suit  and  started  throwing  it 
away."  Mr.  Somoza  says.  "You  better  believe 
I  started  helping  him." 


HONORL-IG  EASTSIDE  ALLIANCE 
VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  ttie  House  today  an  erx:ouraging 
report  of  Pittsburgh  resklents  wfio  are  working 
together  in  volunteer  efforts  to  improve  their 
neighbortxxxls. 

The  members  of  Pittsburgh's  Eastside  NX*- 
arce  are  dednated  citizens  who  understand 
the  importarKe  of  individual  commitment  to 
their  kx:al  community.  The  Eastside  Alliance  is 
a  coalhxxi  of  organizatkxis  which  have  joined 
togettier  in  a  common  effort  to  support  and  im- 
prove their  neighbortioods. 

Like  many  large  urt>an  centers,  Pittsburgh  is 
comprised  of  many  diverse  and  vibrant  kx^ 
neighbortioods,  each  with  its  own  klentity  arxl 
appeal.  Active  among  Vne  Eastside  Alkarxx 
are  reskjents  of  Bkx>mfiekl,  Frierxlship,  Gar- 
fiekj,  Lawrenceville,  and  Poksh  HHI.  Each  of 
these  neighboftxxxls  contributes  to  the  overaN 
community  spirit  of  Pittsburgh,  arxj  fielps 
make  our  city  a  better  place  in  wtiKh  to  live, 
work,  arxJ  raise  a  family. 
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The  members  of  the  EastskJe  Alliance  are 
not  afrakj  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  take  on 
hard  xhallenges.  Alliance  members  have  es- 
tablished programs  like  the  community  em- 
ployment project,  whch  has  successfully 
worked  with  many  indhnduais  seeking  emptoy- 
ment  to  counsel,  match,  and  place  them  in 
jot}s;  EastskJe  paint  14),  whch  provkles  home- 
owners with  assistance  and  material  to  paint 
the  exterior  of  area  homes;  and.  dvc,  pubic, 
and  private  netghbortwod  renovation  partner- 
ships, whk^h  have  provkled  support  and  fi- 
nancing for  revitalizing  vacant  reskJential  buiU- 
Ings  and  commercial  properties.  In  additkxi. 
the  alliarx^  has  tiegun  actively  to  pursue  a 
program  of  public  safety  awareness. 

Recently,  the  members  of  the  Eastskle  Alli- 
ance came  togettier  to  recognize  indKnduals 
who  had  made  special  contritxjlions  during  the 
previous  year.  At  that  time,  awards  were  pre- 
sented to  EastskJe  Alliance  Volunteers  of  the 
Year  Walter  Fortson  of  the  Bk)omfiekl  Gar- 
fteM  Corp.;  Bartaara  Schimmel  of  ttie  Bkxxn- 
fiekj  Lawrenceville  Uoness  Club;  Rkd(  Booth 
of  the  Bloomfiekj  Lawrenceville  Lions  Club; 
Vera  George  of  ttie  Friendship  Baptist  Church; 
Eve  Pk*er  of  the  Friendship  Devekipment  As- 
sociation; Margaret  Magill  of  ttie  Lawrenceville 
Bkxxnfiekj  Meals  on  Wheels;  Jim  Foley  of  the 
Lawrenceville  Business  Associatkxi;  Mary 
Zajac  of  ttie  Lawrenceville  Citizens  Corp.; 
Donna  Couch  of  the  Lawrenceville  Devekip- 
ment Corp.;  Anne  New  of  ttie  Lawrenceville 
Historical  Society;  Mary  Meyers  of  ttie  Polish 
Hill  CivK  Associatnn;  Rev.  Keith  Grill  of  ttie 
St.  Frarx;is  Medial  Center;  parishk>ners  wtio 
work  with  ttie  addKted,  at  ttie  SL  Mary's 
Roman  Cattiolk:  Church;  and  Mattie  Howard  of 
the  Trinity  Baptist  Church. 

Each  of  these  indivkJuals  and  organizatkxis 
can  be  proud  of  ttieir  contributkxis  to  ttie  suc- 
cess of  the  Eastskle  Alliance.  Without  ttieir 
dedcatkxi  and  tiard  work,  our  community 
woukj  not  t>e  ttie  wonderful  place  Itiat  it  is 
today.  Unquestk>nat)ly,  there  is  still  a  k>t  to  do, 
txit  evkience  of  wtiat  has  already  tieen  ac- 
complished is  visitile  to  everyone  in  Pittsburgh 
today. 

Speciai  recognitkxi  was  provkled  to 
Eastskler  of  ttie  Year.  Tony  Finizk).  Over 
many  years.  Tony  has  brought  a  quiet  sense 
of  dedcatk>n  to  his  work  with  many  community 
organizatkxis.  and  tias  tieen  willing  to  take  on 
numerous  leadership  positkxis  with  a  variety 
of  groups.  A  U.S.  Navy  machinist  during  WorM 
War  II.  Tony  Finizk)  has  volunteered  his  erv 
ergy  to  ttie  Lawrenceville  Planning  Council. 
Lawrenceville  Bkxxnfiekl  Meats  on  Wtieeis, 
the  Bloomfiekj  Lawrenceville  Lkxis  Club,  ttie 
American  Associatkxi  of  Retired  Persons,  and 
many  ottier  active  groups. 

Another  individual  recognized  for  his  unk)ue 
civK  contritxitkxis  was  Dick  Romano,  recipient 
of  ttie  Servk»  to  Youth  Award.  Dk:k  founded 
ttie  BkMmfiekJ  Youth  AthletR  Associatkxi  in 
1959.  From  its  starting  roster  of  fcxr  teams, 
ttie  associatxxi  tias  grown  today  to  two  dozen 
with  450  players.  He  continues  to  help  provkle 
area  chikjren  from  ages  4  to  14  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  and  leam  from  team  sport  activities. 
Dck  Romano  was  also  recently  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  BkxxnfieM  Sports  Halt  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent  each 
of  ttiese  neighbortioods,  and  ttie  people  from 
every  part  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  14th  District 
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of  Pennsytvania.  I  salute  the  members  of  the 
Eastside  Alliance,  and  commend  them  for  their 
continuing  contributions  to  ttieir  neighbortxxxls 
and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 


U.S.  WAR  CASUALTIES 


J  Ml 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  watchful  eye 
of  ttie  Congress  arxi  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  focused  on  ttie  men  and  women  who 
wear  the  uniforms  of  our  military  and  are  fight- 
ing courageously  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 

One  of  the  issues  of  grave  concern  to  many 
Americans  is  the  human  costs  of  this  comttat, 
particularty  if  ttiere  is  a  ground  offensive. 
Moreover,  African  Americans  constitute  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  our  front-line  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Casualty  projections  vary 
widely,  but  ttie  bottom  line  is  always  the 
same— a  ground  offensive  would  inflict  an 
enormous  cost  in  casualties. 

Ttie  Pentagon,  wtiich  has  inundated  us  with 
information  atxxit  allied  air  and  naval  con- 
quests, has  been  silent  on  possit)le  infantry 
casualties  in  a  ground  offensive.  Furthermore. 
the  number  of  t>ody  bags  ordered  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  ttie  number  of  hospital 
tieds  and  grave  registration  units  in  the  theater 
of  operations  has  reportedly  t>een  classified. 
The  traditional  solemn  arrival  ceremonies  for 
bodies  returned  to  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in 
Delaware,  wtiich  are  normally  covered  by  the 
med»,  have  been  canceled  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  ttie  fact  ttiat  our  All 
Volunteer  Force  has  t>een  described  as  the 
highest  quality  we  have  ever  had,  ttiere  will  be 
additkxial  casualties  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  Defense  Department  lias  esti- 
mated ttie  number  of  casualties  for  operational 
arvJ  kigistical  planning.  Yesterday,  Lucian 
Truscott,  a  writer  for  ttie  Washington  Post. 
West  Point  graduate,  and  commander  of  in- 
fantry companies  in  ttie  Korean  war  and  in 
Vietnam,  provided  some  interesting  facts  re- 
garding U.S.  war  casualties,  in  an  article  enti- 
tled, "Spare  ttie  Infantry."  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues wiN  take  a  moment  to  read  this  candid 
assessment 

[From  the  Waahlngrton  Post.  Feb.  6.  1991] 

Spare  the  Infantry 

(By  Lucian  K.  Truscott  III) 

Gen.  Colin  Powell,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  commander  of  the  forces  in  the 
Gulf,  have  a  common  bond.  E^ch  wears  the 
ComlMt  Infantry  Badge.  They  served  as  in- 
fantrymen In  combat  in  an  earlier  war.  Per- 
lupe  tliat  combat  service  is  having  an  Influ- 
ence on  the  decision  to  delay  the  ground  war 
so  long  as  is  militarily  (and  politically.  I 
suppose)  possible.  Those  two  soldiers  may 
not  be  able  to  recite  the  numlier  of  Infantry- 
men who  liave  died  in  our  past  wars  as  I  am 
able  to  do  in  this  piece.  But  they  both  know 
that  those  infantrymen  became  casualties  at 
a  (Mghtenlng  and  disproportionate  rate. 

Pirat,  a  word  of  explanation:  a  casualty  is 
a  man  who  is  lost  to  his  unit,  for  whatever 
reason.  But  to  get  a  Purple  Heart  he  has  to 
be  a  l>attle  casualty,  lost  to  his  unit  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  enemy  action.  That's  all  we'll  con- 
sider here.  So  if  there  are  b.OOO  casualties  in 
a  particular  "action."  there  might  be  4.(XX) 
wounded  in  action.  1.000  killed  in  action  (and 
probably  some  missing  in  action,  which  we'll 
not  consider  here).  But  they're  all  casualties. 
Wtile  writing  about  infantry  a  few  years 
ago.  I  got  some  casualty  figures  from  both 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  History  Institute  at  Carlisle 
Barracks  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  figures 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  our  casualties  in  our  recent 
wars  have  been  infantrymen.  This  short 
table  shows  them: 

U.S.  WAR  CASUALTIES 


February  7,  1991 


HONG'  KONG  AFTER  1997:  BEIJING 
MUST  KEEP  ITS  PROMISE 


Wlr 


Months  ot     Totil  us-    Intjntty  cas-  '"'!'l!7r^V 
combat         ualtiB         ualties         ™„,) 


m<i  ^     _ 

19 
44 

36 
84 

224.089 
823,483 
1D9.9S8 
230J98 

195,547 
661,059 
92,185 
184.318 

87 
80 

Kotia  ,     

VKtnarl                _. 

84 

1 

T«a>s 

1,387.928 

1,133,109 

I  Sec  tot 

Some  interesting  facts  about  these  imper- 
sonal figures: 

WW  I:  though  we  were  in  the  war  for  some 
19  months,  the  fighting  that  produced  these 
.casualties  took  place  in  about  200  days  from 
April  to  November.  1918. 

WW  n:  There  were  some  112.776  additional 
Army  Air  Corps  casualties.  The  Air  Force 
was  a  part  of  the  Army  in  those  days. 

Korea:  thirty  one  thousand,  four  hundred 
eighty  two  men  were  killed  in  action;  82  per- 
cent of  them  were  infantrymen. 

Vietnam:  We  were  actually  in  Vietnam  for 
13  years,  but  the  "heavy"  fighting  took  place 
from  1965  to  1971.  Also,  the  Army  had  some 
28,882  killed  in  action  in  which  my  source  did 
not  break  out  infantry  KIAs.  It  also  showed 
12.931  Marines  killed  in  action,  1.242  Navy 
and  652  Air  Force. 

Let's  assume  those  Air  Force  casualty  fig- 
urea  are  accurate,  and  let's  also  assume  that 
In  the  first  month  of  a  ground  war  in  the 
Gulf  we  had  Infantry/Air  Force  KIAs  in 
about  the  same  ratio:  28.800/550.  In  a  month 
of  ground  warfare  in  which  the  air  forces 
lose,  say.  25  men.  the  Army  would  lose  about 
1.300  killed  of  which  1.100  to  1.200  would  be 
infantrymen. 

We  have  watched  with  pride  and  awe  as  the 
young  Air  Force  pilots  (of  all  the  coalition 
nations)  have  performed  so  well  in  our  high- 
tech  war — and  lost  so  few  men. 

But  my  numbers  show  that  a  ground  war 
would  be  ugly,  deadly,  bloody  and  horrible. 
We  must  not  become  committed  to  it  if  there 
is  any  possibility  at  all  of  being  able  to  de- 
feat Saddam  Hussein  with  air  and  naval 
power  and  then  simply  using  the  ground 
forces  to  move  in  and  take  over  what's  left 
after  the  Iraqis  move  out  of  Kuwait  or  sur- 
render or  whatever  it  is  we  will  want  them 
to  do.  And  we  must  not  be  tempted  because 
one  or  another  service  or  branch  of  a  service 
wants  to  "get  in  the  fight." 

Dt  we  want  another  beautiful  but  sad 
blaok  wall  decorated  with  thousands  of 
names— some  84  i>ercent  of  which  would  be 
infantrymen? 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hong  Kong  is  one  of  ttie  workj's  true  eco- 
nomic miracles.  Rising  from  the  devastation  of 
World  War  II,  it  has  increased  per  capita  in- 
come by  1,700  percent  since  1965  and  has 
seen  growth  rates  as  high  as  14  percent  in  the 
1980's.  It  has  been  a  shining  example  of  the 
power  of  industriousness  and  enterprise  when 
allowed  Id  flourish  in  a  free  environment. 

But  Hong  Kong  soon  faces  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing. In  1997,  Ktong  Kong  will  leave  British  corv 
trol  and  become  part  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Anxiety  over  this  transition  is  consid- 
eratile,  and  it  tiecame  seriously  exacert^ated 
after  ttie  Beijing  govemment's  txutal  suppres- 
sion of  the  prodemocracy  movement  in  June 
1989. 

The  People's  Reputilk;  of  China,  under  the 
Sino-British  Joint  Declaration,  has  pledged 
ttiat  "ttie  current  social  and  economic  systems 
in  Hong  Kong  will  remain  urxihanged."  Hong 
Kong  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  separate  admin- 
istrative unit,  with  all  political  and  economic 
freedom!  retained. 

But  1  month  after  ttie  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre,  ttie  Beijing  government  explicitly 
threatened  to  abrogate  its  treaty  commitment 
It  recognized  and  deplored  the  support  ttiat 
ttie  Chinese  prodemocracy  movement  tiad  re- 
ceived fnom  ttie  people  of  Hong  Kong.  Beijing 
appears  to  fear  the  presence  of  a  free  society 
wittiin  its  own  borders. 

Beijing's  threat  must  be  taken  seriously; 
anyone  wtio  watched  the  tanks  roll  into 
Tiananrren  Square  knows  ttiat.  We  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  ttie  possit^ility  ttiat  ttie  Peo- 
ple's Republk:  of  China  will  not  uptiold  its  trea- 
ty commitment,  and  will  crush  freedom  in 
Hong  Kong  ttie  same  way  it  crushed  ttie 
prodemocracy  movement. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  today.  I  am  irv 
troducing  legislatkin  to  give  the  President  the 
auttiority  to  suspend  any  trade  preferences, 
particularty  most-favored^ation  status,  that 
Hong  Kong  may  enjoy  after  1997,  if  the  Peo- 
ple's Reput}lic  of  China  doesnl  maintain  Hong 
Kong's  aocioeconomc  system. 

Much  of  Hong  Kong's  wealth  and  success 
tias  come  from  workj  trade.  Certainly,  the 
People's  Reput}lic  of  China  expects  to  profit 
from  this  and  thus  tias  a  vested  economic  irv 
terest  in  maintaining  ttie  viability  of  Hong 
Kong.  But  we  cannot  altow  Beijing  to  derive 
economic  t)enerit  from  Hong  Kong  unless  it 
keeps  its  promise  to  respect  human  rights. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proposing  to 
give  ttie  Presklent  a  tool  for  protecting  democ- 
racy in  Hong  Kong.  Beijing  must  know  that  if 
It  expects  to  enjoy  Hong  Kong's  economk: 
success,  it  just  keep  its  end  of  ttie  tiargain  by 
respecting  Hong  Kong's  political  freedom. 


February  7,  1991 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  C  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
has  been  a  month  of  celebration  for  Ukrairv 
ians  around  the  world,  and  they  have  had 
good  reason  to  celebrate.  January  22  marked 
the  73d  anniversary  of  ttie  independence  of 
Ukraine  from  the  Russian  Empire. 

Tragk:ally,  however,  the  events  of  the  past 
seven  decades  overshadow  this  happy  event. 
Almost  immediately  after  achieving  its  inde- 
pendence, Ukraine  was  overrun  by  invading 
Red  army  forces.  For  over  70  years,  Ukrairv 
ians  have  been  forced  to  live  in  bondage, 
under  the  rule  of  a  k>ng  line  of  Communist  ty- 
rants. 

The  repression  of  Ukraine  did  not  cease  at 
the  ck>se  of  the  Stalin  years  or  during  the 
Gortiachev  era — it  still  goes  on.  While  the 
worU's  eyes  have  been  tumed  toward  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  his  occupation  of  Kuwait, 
Gort>achev  has  ordered  ttxHJsands  of  troops  to 
usurp  the  power  of  the  democratk^ally  elected 
independence  minded  Government  of  Ukraine. 
Hardliners  within  the  Soviet  Govemment  saw 
to  the  arrest  of  Stepan  Khmara,  the  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet,  on 
fatxk:ated  charges  arxj  falsified  evkjence.  This 
move  is  a  clear  attempt  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
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emment  of  Ukraine  from  fulfilling  its  denrx)- 
cratk;  mandate. 

Despite  lis  continued  efforts  to  bring  atxxjt 
an  end  to  the  Ukrainian  independence  nrx>ve- 
ment  through  illegal  acts,  the  Soviet  Govem- 
ment will  never  succeed  in  purging  the  desire 
for  independence  from  the  hearts  of  Ukrain- 
ians. The  United  States  must  continue  its  sup- 
port for  Ukraine,  a  peace-toving  natkxi  seeking 
its  independence  from  a  brutal  imperial  power. 


ST.      FRANCIS      HOSPITAL      CELE- 
BRATES 65  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  ILEANA  R0S4IHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  recognize  a  truly 
selfless  organization  in  ttra  south  Fk>nda  conv 
munity.  I  am  referring  to  the  St.  Francis  Medi- 
cal and  Health  Care  Foundatkxi  in  Miami 
Beach,  FL. 

Founded  in  1 926,  St.  FrarKis  Hospital  wouM 
not  k>e  a  reality  witlxxjt  ttie  charitable  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Allegany  Franciscan  Sisters.  The 
Sisters  were  invited  to  run  the  financially  trou- 
t>led  institutkKi  in  1 927,  and  t>y  1 929  they  had 
assumed  ownership.  Of  the  6  hospitals  and  5 
nursing  homes  now  run  by  the  Sisters  across 
thie  country,  Miami  is  also  blessed  with  a  1 50- 
bed  nursing  home  opened  last  fall  in  a  cooper- 
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ative  venture  with  Barry  University,  in  Miami 
Shores.  Also  in  our  area  is  ttie  Catholic  Hos- 
pice, a  cooperative  effort  St  Francis  has  with 
Mercy  Hospital  and  the  archdkx^se  of  Miami 
to  provide  care  for  the  terminally  ill  in  their 
hornes.  These  Sisters  provkle  ttie  much-need- 
ed support  to  the  foundation  by  way  of  ttieir 
health  care  misskm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  cannot  do  It  ak>ne.  Sporv 
sored  by  Mr.  A.W.  Berry,  St  Francis  Hospital 
will  be  hokjing  their  40th  annual  dinner  dance. 
The  event,  celebrating  ttie  Franciscan  Sisters' 
ongoing  traditkxi  of  compesskxiate  health 
care,  and  ttie  hospital's  65th  anniversary,  will 
be  hekj  on  Febn^  16,  1991,  at  the  Doral 
Ocean  Beach  Resort,  beginning  at  7:30  p.m. 
With  some  400  people  antnipated  to  attend 
ttie  Carnival  in  S/ence  celebration  the  Allegany 
Franciscan  Sisters  will  surely  obtain  some  of 
the  essential  backing  they  need  to  continue 
their  missk)n. 

I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ttiank 
the  Allegany  Franciscan  Sisters  for  provking 
such  an  invaluable  servk»  to  ttie  south  Fkxida 
community.  Also,  I  woukJ  Ike  to  ttiank  the 
board  of  trustees  and  corporate  officers  of  ttie 
hospital:  Jorge  Cross,  cttairman:  Howard 
Setlin,  \Ace  ctiairman;  Sister  Jean  Shivety, 
OSF,  secretary  and  corporate  vne  presktent; 
Patrick  Ganett,  member  and  acting  corporate 
presklent;  James  J.  Traitz,  M.D.,  Daniel  Top- 
ping, Jr.;  Rk^tiard  Pakan,  corporate  treasurer; 
and  Donald  Minervini,  M.D.,  ex-officio  mem- 
ber. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  February  19,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Reverend  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  are  conscious,  O  gracious  God,  of 
the  momentous  events  that  touch  our 
lives  in  distant  places,  and  we  ear- 
nestly pray  for  those  who  work  for 
peace  and  for  those  who  bear  the  bur- 
den of  war.  May  Your  grace  be  suffi- 
cient for  them  and  may  Your  spirit  en- 
couraere  them  to  be  the  people  You 
would  have  them  be. 

And  just  as  we  remember  the  far  off 
needs  of  our  world,  we  remember  those 
concerns  near  and  dear  to  us. 

On  this  day  we  recall  the  life  of 
Silvio  Conte  and  all  that  he  meant  to 
so  many  in  this  place.  May  his  gift  of 
spirit,  his  enthusiasm  for  life,  and  his 
concern  for  the  needs  of  the  people  he 
represented  remind  us  always  of  Your 
goodness  and  Your  love  and  Your 
peace.  We  are  thankful  for  his  presence 
among  us,  and  we  pray  that  Your  bless- 
ing will  be  with  the  family  and  all  he 
loved,  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
flrom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson] 
please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  standii.  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  flrom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill,  joint 
resolution,  and  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3TO.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4.  1991,  as  "Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day":  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  another  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  to 


serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
the  Library  in  place  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1)  of  Public 
Law  101^99,  the  Chair  announces,  on 
behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Honorable  Lindy  Boggs,  to 
the  Preservation  of  Jazz  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 


MAKING  EN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  20,  1991.  CONSID- 
BRATION  OF  H.R.  153,  VETERANS' 
JUDICIAL  REVIEW  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MONT(X)MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  on  Wednesday,  February  20, 
1991,  to  consider  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  153,  to 
make  technical  amendments  to  the 
Veterans'  Judicial  Review  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  DC, 

February  7.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
DEAR  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mlaeion  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  ni  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  9:53  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
February  7.  1991  the  following  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
pasted  without  amendment  H.J.  Res.  30. 
With  great  respect,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

IDoNNALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution  on  Thursday, 
February  7, 1991: 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  desigmate 
February  7.  1991.  as  "National  Girls  and 
Women  in  Sports  Day." 


THE  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permiasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
and  very  briefly,  because  we  will  have 
special  orders  on  behalf  of  our  late  col- 
league, Silvio  Conte,  but  his  death  is 
not  only  a  tragedy  for  his  family,  but 
for  hia  State,  and  his  Nation,  and  for 
all  of  lis.  He  will  be  very  much  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  these  days  a 
great  deal  about  the  new  world  order, 
and  that  is  a  nice  orotund,  resonant 
phrase,  but  what  does  it  really  mean? 

I  think  it  really  means  two  major 
things.  One  is  that  the  new  world  order 
has  internationalized  the  conflict  in 
the  gulf  region,  and  it  will,  I  hope  and 
pray,  internationalize  the  peace  keep- 
ing an<l  the  reconstruction  in  that  area 
once  the  war  is  over.  I  believe  that  we 
have  to  have  coalitions  both  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  and  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems after  the  war  is  over. 

The  second  thing  a  new  world  order 
does  promise  is  the  new  alignments  of 
nations,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  the  be- 
ginnings of  some  contact  between 
Syria  and  Israel.  We  have  the  begin- 
nings of  contact  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  future  can 
be  very  exciting  so  long  as  we  keep  our 
sight  on  the  goal,  which  is  to  make 
sure  that  all  of  the  conflicts  and  all  the 
resolutions  of  those  conflicts  are  inter- 
nationalized. 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permiSBion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuta  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  attention  of  Congress  is  properly 
riveted  on  the  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  is  important  that  we  move 
ahead  with  affairs  here  at  home.  I  am 
today  introducing  four  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  are  important  to  our 
transportation  industry  and  transpor- 
tation safety. 

The  first  would  permit  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration  to  pro- 
mulgate drug  testing  rules.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  have  that  authority 
now.  It  is  important  for  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public. 

The  second  would  expand  our  Orphan 
Bridge  I»rogram  to  allow  the  use  of 
Federal  aged  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  funds  for  those  bridges 
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which  serve  vehicular  traffic  with  rail- 
roads and  transit  systems. 

The  third  would  allow  the  mass  tran- 
sit maintenance  items  to  be  expanded 
to  include  all  supplies  making  it  easier 
for  mass  transit  systems  to  be  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
fourth  would  require  the  States  to  es- 
tablish and  Implement  a  safety  pro- 
gram for  fixed  skyway  mass  transpor- 
tation, a  form  of  transportation  which 
today  has  no  safety  regulations  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


HERE  IN  TRUTH  WAS  A  MAN 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  "He 
was  born  with  the  gift  of  laughter." 
This  phrase,  taken  from  the  opening 
line  of  Rafael  Sabatini's  classic  novel 
"Scaramouche"  aptly  describes  our 
late  beloved  colleague  and  friend, 
Silvio  Contb.  But  then  there  are  so 
many  complimentary  and  commend- 
atory words  and  phrases  that  could  and 
should  and  have  been  said  of  this  mag- 
nificent gentleman.  I  would  remind  us 
all,  however  that  amongst  Silvio 
CONTE's  many  attributes  was  his  will- 
ingness to  fight  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 
We  came  trom  different  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  I  never  failed  to  listen  to  his 
];>oint,  to  hear  his  argument.  Although 
I  did  not  always  vote  with  him,  I  never 
had  any  doubt  that  he  knew  and  appre- 
ciated my  opinion  as  I  knew  and  appre- 
ciated his.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him,  and  I  will  miss  him  as  will 
we  all. 

At  some  distant  time  an  historian 
will  chronicle  the  work  of  the  various 
Congresses  In  which  Silvio  Conte 
served.  That  historian  will  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  name  "Conte." 
And  from  that  distant  i>er8pective  he 
win  echo  Shakespeare's  tribute  to  an- 
other noble  Roman,  "Here  In  truth  was 
a  man!" 


mous  labor  law  reform  bill  In  the  late 
seventies.  When  the  AFLr-CIO  drafted 
the  bill,  it  included  a  provision  which 
would  have  prohibited  permanent  re- 
placements in  economic  strikes  during 
negotiations  for  first  or  second  con- 
tracts. 

But  the  Carter  administration  re- 
jected that  provision.  Why?  Because  it 
would  lead  to  more  strikes,  it  would 
encourage  unions  to  bargain  to  impasse 
on  minor  economic  contract  terms,  and 
it  would  tilt  the  balance  of  negotia- 
tions and  labor-management  relations 
In  the  unions'  favor.  Those  were  the 
Carter  administration's  reasons  for  re- 
jecting this  bill. 

If  it  was  too  radical  then.  It  is  too 
radical  now. 
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LABOR  REFORM  LEGISLATION 
MIGHT  RESULT  IN  MORE  STRIKES 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
erlven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Clay-Metzenbaum  bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit an  employer  from  hiring  perma- 
nent replacement  workers  during  a 
strike  Is  too  radical. 

In  fact,  this  strike  promoting  meas- 
ure was  too  radical  even  for  the  Carter 
administration   to  Include   in  the  fa- 


HOUSE  BEGINS  CLOSED  CAPTION- 
ING FOR  THE  HEARING-IM- 
PAIRED 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  begins  captioning 
our  proceedings  for  the  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing.  This  marks  a  significant 
step  to  providing  24  million  Americans 
with  greater  access  to  our  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  your  staff  along  with  the 
National  Captioning  Institute  who 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  about. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Cable  News  Network  to  come  on  board 
as  well.  CNN  has  become  an  indispen- 
sable source  of  news. 

Many  people  in  the  deaf  community 
have  family  and  friends  serving  In  the 
gvilf— they  should  not  be  denied  the  lat- 
est news  of  the  war. 


SOVIET  ATTEMPT  TO  SAVE  SAD- 
DAM HUSSEIN  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
JECTED 

(Mr.  COX  of  California  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Gorbachev  initiative  to  broker  a 
cease-fire  in  behalf  of  Saddam  Hussein 
is  designed  for  one  overriding  purpose — 
to  save  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  have  just  returned  f^m  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  I  met  in  the  Kremlin 
with  a  number  of  Communist 
hardliners  who  are  driving  Soviet  pol- 
icy these  days.  There  Is  no  question 
that  these  men  are  angry  because  their 
former  Communist  satellites  In  Ekist- 
em  Europe  have  now  escaped  com- 
munism. Now  they  see  another  Soviet 
client  state,  Iraq,  about  to  be  toppled 
by  the  West.  These  men  in  the  Kremlin 
who  created  the  Iraqi  Government  and 
created  Saddam  Hussein's  military 
want  this  war  ended  before  the  Soviet- 
Iraqi   military   machine   Is  destroyed. 
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Most  of  all,  they  want  Saddam  Hussein 
to  remain  in  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
contributed  neither  soldiers  nor  money 
to  the  war  in  the  golf,  must  not  be  per- 
mitted now  to  interfere  with  the  allied 
effort  to  destroy  the  Iraqi  dictator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
soundly  to  reject  Gorbachev's  thinly 
disguised  attempt  to  save  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 


REPORT  FORTHCOMING  ON  BUR- 
DEN SHARING  OF  COSTS  OF  PER- 
SIAN GULF  WAR 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
shortly  the  President  will  be  bringing 
up  the  supplemental  for  what  this  war 
is  costing.  He  will  also  be  bringing  up 
the  estimates  of  what  he  hopes  our  al- 
lies win  contribute. 

Within  the  next  24  hours  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Martin] 
and  I  vrill  be  releasing  the  results  of 
our  burden-sharing  trip  to  both  Korea 
and  Japan,  where  we  talked  to  our  al- 
lies about  doing  their  fair  share  of 
sharing  the  costs  In  the  gulf.  We  ex- 
plained that  they  have  the  luxury  of 
debate;  we  do  not.  We  explained  that 
they  owe  us  nothing.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  what  they  owe  us;  we  are 
talking  about  what  the  world  Is  going 
to  look  like  if  everybody  does  not  con- 
tribute after  they  were  allowed  to  vote 
and  decide  if  it  was  the  proper  course. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  are  going  to 
be  seeing  whether  this  new  world  order 
really  Is  going  to  work  or  whether  It 
looks  like  the  same  old  world  order  In 
which  the  United  States  does  it  all  and 
the  United  States  continues  to  be  the 
policeman  for  the  world. 

So  it  is  going  to  be  very  interesting, 
and  I  hope  people  will  look  at  this  very 
intensive  burden-sharing  report  we 
have  prepared  with  our  longstanding 
allies  in  the  Pacific  region  and  In 
which  we  are  really  only  asking  for 
some  token  amount  of  support  when  we 
consider  what  the  United  States  has 
been  putting  forth.  We  do  not  want 
pledges;  we  want  the  real  thing. 


MONEYS  FROM  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND  COULD  BE  USED  TO  COM- 
BAT RECESSION 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  our 
troops  in  the  front  lines  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia the  benefit  of  knowing  that  we  here 
in  the  Congress  continue  to  do  our 
work  and  continue  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  at  home  while  they  are  per- 
forming their  great  duties  for  us  in 
that  far-away  land. 
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There  have  been  many,  many  calls 
now  to  create  a  jobs  program  to  grap- 
ple with  this  recession  that  is  in  our 
midst.  In  my  judgment,  the  best  kind 
of  jobs  program  we  could  create  would 
be  to  loosen  up  the  massive  number  of 
dollars  that  are  bottled  up  in  the  trust 
funds  of  the  highway  system. 

What  better  jobs  program  could  there 
be  than  to  put  in  an  existing  system  of 
contractors  and  workers  to  do  the 
bridges  and  the  highway  construction 
that  we  require  to  refurbish  our  infra- 
structure? If  indeed  we  are  going  to 
meet  this  recession  head-on  and  stop  it 
before  it  gets  worse,  what  better  way 
than  to  release  the  highway  funds  now, 
all  of  them,  by  taking  the  whole  trust 
fund  off  budget  and  allowing  our  high- 
way system  to  be  reincarnated  as  the 
great  system  it  was  planned  to  be  and 
which  it  will  be  in  the  future? 


AMERICANS  SHOW  PRIDE  AND  PA- 
TRIOTISM IN  SUPPORT  OF 
TROOPS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  have  just  returned 
firom  a  workweek  in  my  district  where 
I  continue  to  be  amazed  by  the  exten- 
sive efforts  of  my  constituents  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  our  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Everywhere  I  went. 
there  were  signs  that  Americans  are 
proud  of  their  fighting  women  and  men 
and  of  their  country — and  that  this 
pride  is  at  an  all  time  high.  Streets 
lined  with  endless  yellow  ribbons. 
American  flags  flying  ft-om  hundreds  of 
homes  and  businesses,  and  countless 
signs  and  banners  proclaiming  support 
and  encouragement  for  our  troops. 

These  brave  troops  have  left  the  safe- 
ty of  American  shores  to  do  what  is 
best  for  America  and  indeed  the  world. 
They  risk  their  lives  daily  for  the 
Ideals  and  principles  that  are  embodied 
In  the  character  of  every  American  and 
that  are  symbolized  by  our  flag.  We  at 
home  must  continue  in  our  efforts  and 
endeavor  to  make  our  patriotism  wor- 
thy of  their  struggle  and  sacrifice.  It  is 
obvious  from  meeting  with  constitu- 
ents of  all  ages  and  political  beliefs 
that  Americans  share  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  justice.  We  are  assured  of  the 
correctness  of  our  purpose  and  the 
strength  of  our  Nation's  character.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  44  in  order  to 
send  the  message  to  our  soldiers  that 
they  are  flghting  for  more  than  a  piece 
of  land  and  that  Americans  are  proud 
to  be  represented  by  them. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
of  1992  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  door- 
way to  inunigration  into  this  country. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
commemorate  January  1  as  "National 
Ellis  Island  Day"  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  importance  of  this  great  American 
symbol. 

Over  40  percent  of  Americans  today 
can  trace  their  roots  to  ancestors  who 
paased  through  Ellis  Island.  It  is  here 
that  "the  tired,  poor,  huddled  masses" 
of  Immigrants  from  all  over  the  world 
took  their  first  steps  on  American  soil, 
steps  toward  the  dream  of  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Since  its  opening  last  September, 
over  half  a  million,  500,000,  Americans 
have  already  visited  the  National  Ellis 
Island  Museum,  walking  through  the 
same  halls  their  ancestors  had  walked 
through,  which  processed  some  12  mil- 
lion Americans  "since  January  1,  1892." 

Elllis  Island  is  a  symbol  of  the  hope 
for  freedom  and  prosperity  which 
America  offered  to  the  world  in  the 
past  and  continues  to  offer  today.  At  a 
period  when  our  Nation  is  in  a  state  of 
war,  setting  aside  a  day  such  as  this  to 
honor  Ellis  Island  serves  to  remind  us 
of  what  we  are  truly  fighting  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  landmiark  legislation. 
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NATIONAL  ELLIS  ISLAND  DAY 

(Blr.  GUARINI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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COLOMBIA'S  DRUG  WAR 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  dismay  and  concern 
regarding  the  tragic  state  of  affairs  in 
Colombia.  What  had  appealed  to  be 
progress  in  the  Government's  war 
against  the  drug  cartels,  was  unfortu- 
nately only  a  lull  in  Colombia's  brutal- 
izing drug  war. 

Over  the  last  week  and  a  half,  the 
Medellin  cartel  murdered  two  women 
who  were  being  held  hostage.  These 
women  were  originally  taken  in  order 
to  extract  further  concessions  from  the 
Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  remind  this  body  that  President 
Cesar  Gaviria  has  already  granted 
these  drug  lords  exemption  from  extra- 
dition to  the  United  States  and  lenient 
sentences  for  their  crimes. 

And  just  this  last  Sunday  this  same 
narcotics  cartel  was  responsible  for  the 
explosion  of  a  450-pound  bomb  outside  a 
crowded  bullring  in  Medellin,  causing 
the  death  of  22  people  and  injuring  170 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  body  and 
our  Nation  is  consumed  with  the  war 
we  are  waging  against  Iraq.  But  we 
muet  not  neglect  another  war — our  war 
against  drugs.  We  must  not  neglect  our 
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responsibilities  in  the  Andean  region 
and  eapecially  our  responsibilities  to 
the  Colombian  Government  in  our  war 
against  narcotics. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  in  de- 
nouncing the  treacherous  acts  carried 
out  by  the  Colombian  drug  cartels  over 
the  last  few  weeks.  We  hope  that  peace 
will  soon  prevail  for  the  Colombian 
people  and  that  their  legitimate  gov- 
ernment will  be  victorious  over  the 
ruthless  narcotics  traffickers. 


DEBT  CRISIS  FACES  AMERICA 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  t)ORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  country  faces  twin  chal- 
lenges of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  an  economic  recession  here  at 
home.  But  I  think  there  is  another  cri- 
sis confronting  this  country,  and  that 
is  callad  a  debt  crisis. 

Mr.  8peaker,  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  what  you  hear  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  from  this  side  or  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  what  you  hear  from  the  Presi- 
dent alDout  the  deficits  and  the  debt. 
What  Is  important  is  to  look  in  the 
back  of  the  budget  document  that  was 
sent  to  us  2  weeks  ago,  and  take  a  look 
at  the  gross  Federal  debt  as  projected 
in  the  1990'8  in  that  document.  Then 
you  will  find  out  what  we  are  spending 
that  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  describe  what 
you  will  find  from  1990  to  1994,  5  fiscal 
years.  The  last  one  was  actual,  this 
year,  and  the  next  three. 

It  says  that  we  will  be  required  to  in- 
crease our  debt  by  $1.7  trillion  in  those 
5  years  to  accommodate  the  deficits  of 
the  first  5  years  of  the  1990"8.  That  is 
over  SI  billion  a  day  in  spending  that 
we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  choking 
on  deficits.  It  has  a  debt  burden  that  is 
very  difficult  to  bear.  In  just  these  2 
fiscal  years,  the  increase  in  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt  will  be  $40  billion  a 
year.  Interestingly  enough,  the  gross 
debt  requirement  next  year  by  the  Fed- 
eral (Sovernment  will  exceed  defense 
spending  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  con- 
fronted by  a  crisis  of  debt,  and  we 
must.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  decide  that 
this  is  a  crisis  that  affects  our  future, 
come  together  and  do  something  about 
it,  and  soon. 


CLOSED  CAPTIONING:  A  DREAM 
COME  TRUE 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  |)ermisslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  first  of 
all  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
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gan  [Mr.  Bonior],  my  colleague  on  the 
Gallaudet  University  board  of  trustees, 
in  saying  thank  you.  Thank  you  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  leadership, 
and  thank  you  to  the  National  Cap- 
tioning Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  their 
efforts  in  making  a  dream  become  re- 
ality. For  today  marks  the  initiation 
of  the  captioning  of  all  proceedings 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Last  year  this  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  to  en- 
hance the  opportunities  and  to  guaran- 
tee equal  opportunities  for  all  people, 
regardless  of  handicap.  Today  we  are 
seeing  a  small  part  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  right  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  be  proud  of 
your  actions.  We  are  pleased  with 
them.  I  also  want  to  join  Members  In 
encouraging  CNN  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


BAGHDAD  PETE.  CALL  HOME 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Baghdad  Pete,  call 
home.  Your  jaundiced  journalism  is 
getting  a  little  boring,  and  since  you 
and  Mr.  Saddam  Hussein,  to  whom  you 
have  loaned  the  access  of  your  tele- 
phone cables,  are  on  such  good  terms, 
why  do  you  not  make  that  available  to 
the  people  of  Kuwait?  Why  do  you  not 
give  the  news  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Kuwait? 

Assuming  in  World  War  II  there 
would  have  been  an  organization  will- 
ing to  go  into  the  bunker  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, such  as  Ted  Turner  is  willing  to  go 
into  Baghdad,  and  assuming  you  could 
have  found  a  journalist,  the  very  least 
he  would  have  done,  with  any  respect 
at  all  for  his  own  reputation,  would  be 
to  report  on  what  was  hapi)ening  in 
Auschwitz,  and  Dachau,  and  Buchen- 
wald. 

So.  Baghdad  Pete,  if  you  are  going  to 
report  ftom  Iraq,  then  let  us  hear  a  lit- 
tle something  fi"om  the  19th  Province. 
Interview  that  fellow  that  had  to  bury 
those  70  babies  that  were  thrown  in  the 
comer  when  they  took  them  out  of 
their  incubators  and  threw  them  on  the 
floor  and  hauled  them  back  to  Iraq. 

Let  us  have  a  little  news  about  what 
has  been  going  on  In  the  war  zone,  and 
not  just  the  propaganda  that  Baghdad 
manipulators  want  to  have  spread 
across  the  American  television.  Let  us 
have  the  whole  story.  Let  us  have  the 
rest  of  the  story. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  of  a  matter  of  some  urgency,  and 
that  is  the  S400  million  that  Congress 
voted  for  loan  guarantees  for  the  State 
of  Israel  last  May.  These  loans  are  des- 
perately needed,  because  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Soviet 
emigrants  who  are  streaming  into  Is- 
rael, and,  as  the  Scud  missiles  fall, 
they  still  must  be  housed  and  taken 
care  of. 

This  Congress,  recognizing  that,  has 
voted  for  the  loan  gxiarantees.  Yet  the 
delay  continues. 

Twenty-nine  Members  and  I  signed  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Baker  a  month  ago; 
still  the  delay  continues.  I  was  dis- 
tressed over  the  weekend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  learn  that  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  had  height- 
ened over  this  issue.  Ambassador 
Shoval,  and  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  knows  how  crucial 
these  loan  guarantees  are,  and  he  is 
frustrated  that  they  are  not  there. 

Putting  aside  the  etiquette  of  diplo- 
macy, we  must  be  sure  not  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  this  molehill.  This  is 
simply  a  frank  discussion  between  al- 
lies, close  allies,  in  this  crucial  time  of 
'var. 

Again,  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  we 
cannot  let  the  Ambassador's  voice  be 
the  only  one  raised  here.  We  have  to  be 
the  strongest  voice,  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  these  loan  guarantees 
once  and  for  all.  It  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  This  Congress  has  helped  the  re- 
lease of  thousands  and  thousands  from 
the  Soviet  Union — Jews,  Christians — 
Pentecostals,  with  our  legislation. 
Now,  to  not  provide  these  loan  giiaran- 
tees,  which  are  so  desperately  needed, 
to  house  the  people  left,  would  be  a  ter- 
rible and  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  President 
and  to  this  body,  that  these  guarantees 
should  be  released  now,  without  delay, 
without  any  more  requests  for  facts, 
and  without  any  further  politicking. 


AUTHORIZED  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
TO  ISRAEL  DESPERATELY  NEED- 
ED 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permisfiion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  SILVIO  CONTE 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
brandnew  freshman  Congressman,  and  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  of 
the  veteran  Congressmen  who  im- 
pressed me  and  befriended  me  almost 
more  than  any  other — SiL  Conte. 

I  met  him  first  at  the  opening  Repub- 
lican Conference  when  I  was  scram- 
bling for  tickets  to  the  swearing-in 
ceremony  for  people  trom  Kansas  who 
were  coming  to  see  me.  "I've  got  one 
you  can  have,"  SiL  said.  And,  sure 
enough,  he  followed  though,  just  be- 
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cause  I  asked  him  first  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

From  then  on,  in  the  bewildering 
maze  of  new  people,  new  procedures 
and  everyone  going  their  own  way, 
there  was  always  this  fellow,  friendly 
and  smiling  to  help  reassure  a  begin- 
ner. 

At  a  big  dinner  in  Cambridge  he  was 
saluted  by  the  higher-ups,  but  still  he 
had  a  strong  handshake  and  warm  rec- 
ognition for  me.  He  sent  me,  and  many 
others,  a  Gillette  safety  razor,  cham- 
pioning his  home  industry. 

You  see,  for  me,  SiL  had  that  extra 
touch. 

I  knew  SiL  did  the  big  things  that 
made  him  a  great  Republican  Congress- 
man. 

It's  the  little  things  he  did  that  I 
would  like  his  survivors  to  know  about. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  tomorrow. 


CALLING  FOR  DISPLAY  OF  AMER- 
ICAN FLAG  IN  SUPPORT  OF  U.S. 
TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  44) 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  display  the  American  flag  in 
show  of  support  for  the  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  44 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
strongly  support  the  nearly  500,000  United 
States  troops  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region; 

Whereas  keeping  troop  morale  high  Is  an 
indlspenslble  key  to  victory;  and 

Whereas  the  American  flag  is  a  patriotic 
symbol  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
values  of  its  people:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concuTTing),  That  the  Congress  calls 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  display 
the  American  flag  in  show  of  support  for  the 
United  States  troops  stationed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BROOKS]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  resolution 
before  us.  which  calls  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  display  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  support  of  U.S.  troops  serv- 
ing their  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  resolution  is  a  small  way  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  500.000  brave  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  are  putting 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  all  of  us  half 
way  around  the  world.  Most  are  active 
duty  personnel  for  whom  military  serv- 
ice is  a  full-time  occupation.  Thou- 
sands of  others  are  reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  whose  careers  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  mechanics,  farmers, 
and  factory  workers  have  been  dis- 
rupted as  they  have  answered  their 
country's  call  to  duty.  Unfortunately, 
several  have  been  killed  and  others  are 
missing  or  held  captive  by  Saddam. 
All,  however,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  bravery,  discipline,  and 
commitment — and  all  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

And  what  better  way  to  demonstrate 
that  support  than  by  the  proud  display 
of  the  American  flag— the  foremost 
symbol  of  our  unity  as  a  people  and  as 
a  nation.  Whether  unfurled  in  large 
main  street  ceremonies  by  civic 
groups,  as  they  have  done  in  my  dis- 
trict, or  flown  from  front  porches,  as  it 
is  at  my  house,  car  antennas,  and  mail 
boxes  by  individuals  and  families,  the 
public  display  of  Old  Glory  will  send  a 
simple,  yet  powerful  and  well-deserved 
message  of  support  to  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  harm's  way  so  far  from 
home. 

As  we  consider  this  resolution,  it  is 
important  to  understand  what  this  pro- 
posal is  not  about.  Specifically,  the 
Issue  before  us  is  not  whether  interven- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  United 
States  and  allied  troops  was  a  wise  pol- 
icy decision.  This  House  examined  that 
issue  last  month  and,  after  careful  and 
extensive  debate,  voted  to  authorize 
the  use  of  force  to  expel  Saddam  Hus- 
sein fl^m  Kuwait.  Now,  with  our  troops 
In  the  field  and  vmder  fire,  we  are  unit- 
ed in  our  support  for  them  and  in  our 
appreciation  for  their  bravery  and  sac- 
rifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  for  in- 
troducing this  resolution  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER]  for  his  Support,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  3rleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  and  associate 
myself  with  everything  the  gentleman 
firom  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  had  to 
aoy  In  support  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  a  symbol  of  national 


unity  ever  since  Betsy  Ross  created  the 
first  stars  and  stripes  on  June  14,  1777. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  how  unified 
the  American  people  have  become  be- 
hind our  troops  after  hostilities  broke 
out  on  January  16.  What  better  way 
could  the  American  people  show  their 
support  for  the  American  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  doing  their  duty  of  de- 
fending their  country  than  to  display 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? 

Let  us  face  it,  fighting  a  war  in  a 
desert  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  the  en- 
tire Congress,  regardless  of  their  philo- 
saphical  bent  toward  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  send  troops  over  there  or 
not,  are  behind  our  troops  100  percent. 
I  think  that  this  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  a  tremendous  morale  builder  as 
the  television  pans  the  streets  and 
highways  and  byways  of  this  great 
country  and  they  show  Old  Glory  flying 
from  in  front  of  every  house,  in  front  of 
every  office  building,  in  front  of  every 
school,  being  proudly  displayed  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  support  our 
troops. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  for  in- 
troducing this  concurrent  resolution.  I 
think  this  is  the  least  that  the  Con- 
gress can  do  to  show  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  behind  them 
100  percent,  that  we  are  praying  that 
they  get  their  job  done  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  come  home  safely  to  the 
heroes"  welcome  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  Edwards], 
the  ranking  Democrat  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conrunend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  We  join  today  in  proud 
display  of  our  flag  and  in  support  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
oor  country  today  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Americans  have  never  had  to  be  told 
to  be  patriotic.  The  American  people 
are  patriotic.  All  over  the  country 
];«'oud  citizens  are  displaying  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  draping  yellow 
ribbons  in  honor  of  our  young  soldiers. 
Requests  received  in  our  offices  for 
flags  have  never  been  greater.  In  fact,  I 
understand  the  demand  has  far  out- 
stripped the  available  supply  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  applaud  the  American  people  and 
encourage  them  to  continue  to  display 
the  flag  in  honor  of  our  troops. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  House  Con- 
current Resolution  44  in  this  regard. 
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Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
ftom  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]. 


Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  as  a  cosponsor  and  sup- 
porter of  the  resolution  being  consid- 
ered today.  It  is  clearly  an  instance 
where!  the  Congress  is  following  the 
lead  of  the  American  people  and  their 
love  of  country. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  patriot- 
ism is  in  my  hometown  of  Findlay,  OH. 
Findlay  has  long  been  a  patriotic  town 
and  holds  a  congressional  designation 
as  Flag  City,  U.S.A.  The  conmiunity  of 
Findlay  has  initiated  an  adopt-a-flag 
program  to  line  Main  Street  and  other 
downtown  thoroughfares  with  flags. 
The  flags  and  flagpoles  are  being  pur- 
chased by  businesses,  individuals, 
schools,  and  services  groups  who  adopt 
a  flag.  The  community  leaders  who  are 
guiding  this  effort  hope  to  raise  enough 
money  to  purchase  500  flags. 

I  have  said  before  there  are  few 
things  more  beautiful  and  more  inspir- 
ing than  hometowns  in  America's 
heartland  lined  with  the  red,  white, 
and  blue. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion today  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  also 
inspire  others  to  fly  the  flag  with 
pride. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  44.  With  the  possibility  of  a 
ground  war  approaching,  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  all  in 
our  thoughts  and  prayers.  As  Operation 
Desert  Storm  enters  this  very  critical 
stage,  it  is  even  more  important  than 
ever  for  us  to  unite  behind  the  approxi- 
mately 500,000  troops  serving  our  coun- 
try it  the  Middle  Elast,  and  that's  why 
I  am  backing  today's  resolution  urging 
all  Americans  to  display  the  American 
flag  In  support  of  these  gallant  men 
and  women. 

A  »how  of  solidarity,  not  only  for 
freedom's  cause  but  also  for  those  who 
are  bearing  the  burden  to  advance  the 
principles  on  which  our  country  was 
founded,  will  surely  strengthen  the  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  who  are 
fighting  for  liberty  and  against  tjrr- 
anny  and  aggression.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
44. 

Mr,  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Zeliff]. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  44.  It  offers  us  one 
more  opportunity  to  unify  proudly  as  a 
nation  and  display  our  treasured  sym- 
bol, our  American  flag,  in  honor  of  our 
brave  young  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Thfcy,  through  their  sacrifice  and 
with  their  strength  and  determination, 
are  truly  the  ones  who  are  winning  this 
great  war,  defeating  Saddam  Hussein. 

In  our  conrmiunities,  with  rallies,  yel- 
low ribbons,   and  CARE  packages  we 
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help  display  our  overwhelming  support 
for  our  American  troops  overseas. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Manchester, 
NH.  We  had  5,500  people  in  Veterans' 
Park  downtown  with  300  trucks  and 
trailers  circling  that  city.  In  my  life,  I 
have  never  felt  such  a  great  sense  of 
emotion  and  patriotism. 

CNN,  unfortunately,  does  not  feel 
that  this  is  a  noteworthy  event,  and  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate,  but  this  kind 
of  support,  so  crucial  to  the  morale  of 
the  men  and  women  overseas,  does 
unify  our  Nation,  reinforcing  our  cause 
to  eject  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

By  coming  together  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  displaying  the  flag,  our  com- 
mon bond  and  symbol  of  our  values  and 
li"eedom  and  liberty,  we  are  able  to  ex- 
press our  strength,  pride,  and  deter- 
mination as  a  nation  and  salute  those 
who  put  their  lives  on  the  line.  Our 
troops  are  making  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice. We  owe  them  our  wholehearted 
support. 

I  also  would  like  to  hope  and  pray 
that  come  this  Memorial  Day  this  will 
be  put  behind  us  and  we  will  get  on  to 
some  other  important  business,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  greatest  hero's 
welcome  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen  this  coming  Memorial  Day,  May 
30. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  to  lend  my  strong  sup- 
port to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
44,  calling  upon  the  American  people  to 
display  the  flag  in  support  of  our 
troops  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the 
gentleman  flrom  Florida,  Mr.  Shaw,  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  in 
this  timely  fashion. 

By  displaying  the  flag,  we  Americans 
at  home  can  proclaim  our  support  for 
the  500,000  brave  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  involved  in  armed  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  month  we 
have  all  been  glued  to  our  TV  sets  in- 
tently observing  the  fast  moving 
events  over  the  past  few  days.  What 
has  been  most  Impressive  to  all  of  us  is 
the  courageous  manner  and  the  out- 
standing competence  of  our  brave  men 
and  women  fulfllling  their  responsibil- 
ities in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Clearly,  our  Armed  Forces  are  the 
cream  of  the  crop.  Our  men  and  women 
represent  the  best  trained  force  that 
our  Nation  has  seen.  Our  hearts  swell 
with  pride  when  we  see  how  Impeccable 
and  effective  their  performance  has 
been. 

During  the  present  district  work  pe- 
riod I  had  the  honor  of  participating  in 
several  "Support  Our  Troops"  rallies  In 
my  22d  Congressional  District  in  Mon- 
roe and  Warwick  in  Orange  County  and 
in  Suffem  in  Rockland  County.  It  did 
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my  heart  good  to  observe  the  strong, 
unified  support  for  our  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  services. 

We  pray  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
choose  the  wise  course  and  abandon  his 
brutal  stance,  turning  toward  peace. 

As  we  support  this  resolution,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  with  our  brave  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing our  Nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
dedicated  to  bringing  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw],  the  original 
author  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin 
by  thanking  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Jack 
Brooks,  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Hamilton  Fish,  and 
the  fine  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  the  hard  work  they  have  done  in 
order  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the 
floor.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
House  leadership  for  bringing  this  reso- 
lution to  the  floor  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  in  an  his- 
toric debate,  we  in  Congress  voted  to 
provide  the  President  with  the  author- 
ity to  use  whatever  means  necessary  to 
force  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait. 

During  that  difficult  debate,  many  of 
us  thought  long  and  hard  about  wheth- 
er we  wanted  to  send  our  sons  and 
daughters,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  into  battle. 

Finally,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
decisions  we  will  ever  have  to  make,  we 
decided  as  a  Congress  to  provide  the 
President  with  that  authority. 

On  January  16,  shortly  after  that  de- 
cision, the  President,  with  our  support 
and  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, called  our  service  men  and  women 
into  action. 

At  that  iwlnt,  no  matter  what  our 
personal  views  were,  we  set  aside  our 
differences  and  joined  together  in  sup- 
port of  our  President  and  the  decision 
he  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  our  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that  we  support  him. 

The  American  people  have  spoken  as 
well.  In  poll  after  poll,  they  have  stat- 
ed their  overwhelming  support  for  our 
President. 

Now  we  must  send  that  same  mes- 
sage to  our  brave  men  and  women  over- 
seas in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

What  better  way  to  send  that  mes- 
sage, than  by  encouraging  citizens  to 
display  the  American  flag. 

The  American  flag  has  long  been  a 
sjrmbol  of  the  Ideals  that  we  hold  dear. 
As  Charles  Evans  Hughes  wrote: 

It  Is  the  symbol  of  our  national  unity,  our 
national  endeavor,  our  national  aspiration. 

It  means  America  first;  it  means  an  undi- 
vided allegiance.  It  means  America  united, 
strong  and  efficient,  equal  to  her  task.  It 
means  that  you  cannot  be  saved  by  the  valor 
and  devotion  of  your  ancestors,  that  to  each 
generation  comes  its  patriotic  duty;  and  that 
upon  your  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  en- 
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dure — as  those  before  you  have  sacrificed  and 
endured— rests  the  national  hope. 

This  is  the  message  that  we  want  to 
send  to  our  troops. 

I  have  sons  and  daughters  of  my  own, 
every  day  I  think  about  our  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  My  prayers  go  out  to 
these  brave  young  men  and  women  and 
their  families. 

I  also  think  about  the  great  organiza- 
tions—like Operation  Home  Front,  a 
group  of  mothers,  fathei^,  daughters, 
sons,  brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  and 
wives  of  our  brave  soldiers— that  have 
been  set  up  to  support  our  troops  and 
their  families  in  this  time  of  need. 

It  has  been  truly  heartwarming  to 
see  the  American  people  unite  and 
rally  around  our  troops  and  show  them 
how  much  we  appreciate  what  they  are 
doing  for  us. 

During  the  Vietnam  war  we  made 
many  mistakes.  One  of  the  biggest  mis- 
takes was  in  our  treatment  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  were  called 
into  duty. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  does  not 
happen  again. 

The  American  people  have  voiced 
support  for  our  troops  in  the  gulf.  Yet 
every  day.  when  I  turn  on  the  TV.  I  see 
pictures  of  people  in  front  of  the  White 
House — or  pictures  of  people  in  front  of 
the  Broward  Federal  Building  in  down- 
town Fort  Lauderdale — protesting  the 
war  and  protesting  against  our  trooiM. 

Tills  disturbs  me. 

It  sends  a  terrible  message — a  false 
message — to  our  troops  overseas. 

If  the  few  minutes  of  news  they  see 
every  day  reflects  a  picture  of  unrest 
and  protest  at  home,  it  causes  those 
brave  soldiers  to  question  the  Amer- 
ican people's  resolve  and  their  own  re- 
solve. 

Let  us  not  let  this  message  get 
through  to  our  troops. 

Let  us  let  them  know  that  we  are  be- 
hind them  and  that  we  support  what 
they  are  doing. 

Let  us  let  them  know  that  we  are 
grateful  for  the  sacriflces  they  are 
making  for  world  peace. 

By  passing  this  resolution,  let's  send 
them  a  strong,  clear  message  that  the 
American  people  are  united  in  their  re- 
solve to  support  our  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf. 

By  encouraging  the  American  people 
to  display  the  flag  until  our  troops  re- 
turn, we  can  say  to  our  troops: 

We  are  very  proud  of  you  and  grate- 
ful that  you  are  serving  our  country. 
We  appreciate  your  sacriflce.  We  sup- 
port you,  we  thank  you,  and  we  wish 
you  well. 

Keep  making  us  proud  and  we  hope 
that  you  come  home  safe  and  soon. 

D  1250 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  was  en 
route  hurrying  in  for  this  consider- 
ation when  we  first  brought  this  bill 
up,  but  at  that  time  I  commended  the 
gentleman  for  his  dedication  to  Amer- 
ica. I  know  the  best  test  is  that  the 
gentleman  even  likes  to  play  dominoes. 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairman  as  I  did  before, 
for  seeing  that  this  got  to  the  floor  the 
way  it  did,  and  as  a  friend  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
great  patriotism,  and  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  accomplished  through  his 
many  years  here  in  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  also  thank  my  legislative 
assistant  Brian  Margulies  for  his  fine 
work  in  the  drafting  and  jjassage  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  speak 
and  thank  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution  for  offering  it. 

While  it  is  appropriate  that  we  honor 
our  Nation  and  our  brave  servicemen 
and  servlcewomen  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  fljrlng  the  flag  here  at  home,  our 
commitment  must  not  stop  there. 

When  the  war  is  over — when  the  flags 
stop  flying  and  the  yellow  ribbons 
come  down — we  must  also  support  our 
troopB  when  they  come  home. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  pass  legis- 
lation, at  the  appropriate  time,  to  es- 
tablish a  Comprehensive  Persian  Gulf 
GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

A  typical  American  soldier  serving  in 
the    Persian    Gulf  has    the    following 
characteristics: 
He  or  she  is: 

Twenty-three  years  old;  has  at  least 
a  high  school  education: 

A  little  less  then  half  (44  percent)  are 
married; 

About  one-fourth  to  one-third  have 
children. 

These    men    and    women    will    have 
many  needs  as  they  return  to  civilian 
life. 
They'll  need  jobs. 
They'll  need  housing. 
They'll  need  educational  assistance. 
They'll  need  health  care. 
They'll  need  child  care. 
These  days  unemployment  at  home 
spirals  toward  heights  that  resemble 
those  of  a  depression.  Historically,  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult  for  veter- 
ans to  secure  employment  after  their 
service  to  our  Nation.  This  sad  fact  has 
been  true  for  all  of  our  wars.  At  a  time 
when  many  of  our  soldiers  in  the  gulf 
are  women   or  members   of  minority 
groups,  at  home  these  same  individuals 
face  discrimination  on  the  job. 

It  Is  clear  that  our  housing  system 
needs  to  be  rehabilitated.  Since  1980, 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
poorly  on  the  poor.  The  middle  Income, 
not  to  speak  of  the  poor  and  homeless, 
cannot  afford  to  buy  decent  homes.  The 


median  price  of  a  home  in  the  United 
States  is  S91,000.  At  this  price,  the  av- 
erage infantry  man  or  woman  cannot 
afford  to  live  off-base  after  being  dis- 
charged, even  with  the  generous  bene- 
fits that  the  armed  services  provide. 
We  need  to  provide  real  housing  alter- 
natives for  our  people.  In  our  Nation, 
no  one  should  be  forced  to  live  in 
crowded,  unsafe  quarters.  Housing 
should  be  affordable  for  everyone. 

The  average  person  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  better  educated  than  the  aver- 
age person  in  the  street.  At  least  92 
percent  of  all  of  our  troops  have  a  high 
school  diploma.  However,  we  need  to 
address  the  over  35-percent  cut  in  edu- 
cation grants,  loans,  and  subsidies 
since  1980  that  unfortunately  made  the 
military  the  only  option  for  many  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  first  place. 
The  military  only  filled  a  vacuum  that 
Congress  created  in  the  first  place.  We 
need  to  provide  real  educational  op- 
tions for  our  Nation's  young  people. 

More  and  more  I  hear  of  cases  where 
mothers  are  shipped  off  to  war;  many 
are  single  parents.  Fathers  miss  the 
births  of  their  children.  And  in  war- 
time, I  gruess  this  is  understandable. 
What  we  need  to  concern  ourselves 
with  is  the  situation  upon  their  return. 
Are  we  going  to  provide  them  with 
safe,  affordable  child  care  when  they 
return?  While  it  is  OK  for  grandma  and 
grandpa  to  take  care  of  the  children 
while  the  parents  serve  in  the  grvilf,  the 
big  issue  is.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
when  they  come  back? 

After  our  last  war,  the  first  counsel- 
ing center  for  post-traumatic  stress 
syndrome  was  not  established  until 
1960.  During  the  last  Congress,  we  have 
seen  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  agent  orange.  Are  we  going 
to  fully  address — not  just  the  physical 
health — but  mental  health  of  our 
troops?  I  mean  the  families,  children, 
fiancees,  husbands,  and  wives  who  are 
left  behind?  The  children  of  our  troops 
are  showing  many  of  the  negative  signs 
of  the  stress  of  their  parents  being 
away. 

Let  us  not  waste  the  time  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  our  troops.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman's  legislation 
is  laudatory,  I  am  pressing  for  much 
more.  I  call  for  a  Comprehensive  Per- 
sian Gulf  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  What  needs 
to  be  answered  are  not  just  the  real 
needs  of  our  people  here,  but  some  un- 
finished business  that  we  left  behind. 

Our  troops  need  symbolic  support 
now.  In  addition  to  the  symbolic  sup- 
pert  we  give  our  troops  by  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  let  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  give  substantive  support  to 
them  by  providing  jobs,  housing,  edu- 
cational assistance,  health  care,  and 
child  care;  something  they  need  when 
they  return. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  membership 
and  the  public  are  not  misled  as  a  re- 
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suit  o^  the  previous  speaker's  actions,  I 
would,  like  to  say  that  it  has  been  very 
clear  that  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
of  thit  Congress,  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  lias  been  to  improve  veterans'  ben- 
efits 90  that  those  who  do  return  home 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  protected 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  as  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  were  when  they  came 
home. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  calendar  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  to- 
day's session.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
that  of  the  10  measures  that  have  been 
reported  from  committee  and  are  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  have  the  force  of  law  if  en- 
acted, seven  of  them  relate  to  improv- 
ing veterans'  benefits  and  increasing 
the  protections  offered  to  those  who 
have  been  called  to  the  service  of  their 
country  through  the  mobilization  of 
the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
troops. 

I  conunend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  the 
Comiaittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
making  this  first  order  of  business,  and 
when  our  troops  come  back  home  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area,  they  will  find 
awaiting  significantly  improved  bene- 
fits than  were  given  to  any  i>eople  who 
returned  in  any  of  the  previous  con- 
flicts that  the  United  States  has  gotten 
involted  in. 

So,  Congress  has  made  this  a  top 
order  of  priority. 

I  think  that  we  can  be  proud  of  this 
record,  and  while  it  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  resolution  asking 
people  to  fly  the  flag  in  support  of  our 
troops,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  record  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gtntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  100  percent.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  I  oppose  the  resolution, 
but  ae  the  gentleman  said  on  the  tele- 
vlsioa  before  I  came  over,  once  we  start 
fighting,  we  have  to  be  unanimous.  We 
are  one  country. 

We  often  forget  the  young  people 
that  come  back,  as  the  Congress  and 
othera,  after  Vietnam.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  we  have  to  give  not 
only  symbolic  support  by  flying  the 
flag,  by  passing  this  resolution  and  fly- 
ing the  flag,  but  we  must  never  forget 
them,  when  they  come  back,  to  make 
sure  all  their  needs  that  they  wouldn't 
have  had,  had  they  not  volunteered  in 
support  of  our  country,  be  met  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  That  is  pre- 
cisely my  position  and  the  position  of 
every  other  Member  of  Congress,  be- 
cause all  of  the  bills  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week,  during  ttie  Lincoln  Day  re- 
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cess,  I  visited  Longview,  WA.  Longview  is  an 
industrious,  midsized  timber  town  in  the  south- 
west portion  of  my  State.  I  was  ttiere  primarily 
to  deliver  the  Lincoln  Day  address  to  a  gather- 
ing of  Cowlitz  arxl  Wahkiakum  County  Repub- 
Kcans. 

As  my  wife  Joyce  and  I  drove  through  town 
that  afternoon,  we  took  note  of  a  rather  re- 
markable sight.  House  after  house,  bkKk  after 
block,  tfie  residents  of  Longview  proudly  dis- 
played an  American  flag  in  ttieir  wirvjows.  It 
was  as  if  tfie  entire  town  had  been  designated 
a  parade  route  on  ttie  Fourth  of  July. 

Later  in  ttie  day,  wlien  I  visited  the  kxigtime 
publisher  of  ttie  Longview  Daily  News,  Ted 
Natt  told  me  his  newspaper  had  printed  the 
flag  in  its  Friday,  February  8  edition.  The  Daily 
News  sought  no  sponsor  for  its  printing,  it  sinv 
pty  was  promoting  patriotism  by  provkiing  the 
flag  as  a  publk:  service  to  ttie  people  of  Long- 
view.  And,  the  people  responded  by  clipping 
"Okj  Gk>ry"  from  their  paper  and  proudly  plac- 
ing It  in  their  windows  for  all  to  see. 

They  dk)  so  to  show  support  for  our  troops 
and  more  specifwally,  for  the  220  young  men 
and  women  from  their  community  currently 
serving  their  country  in  ttie  Persian  Gutf.  And, 
they  wanted  to  show  their  support  for  America 
and  ttie  values  for  wtiich  it  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alttxxjgh  I  intend  to  support 
House  Concurrent  ResolutkMi  44  today,  I 
questkm  its  necessity.  The  people  of  Long- 
view,  WA  and  countless  ottiers  in  towns  like 
ttieJrs  all  across  Washington  State  and  this 
great  country  do  not  require  a  congresskxial 
resolutkxi  to  prompt  ttieir  patriotism.  To  the 
contrary,  we  in  Congress  shoukj  take  note  of 
tiie  support  for  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
ttiat  quite  dearly  already  exists  in  towns  like 
Longview. 

In  tfiat  spirit  I  vvant  to  commend  ttie  families 
of  ttie  brave  young  men  and  women  in  our 
armed  servces,  and  ttieir  neighbors  for  their 
patriotism.  My  ttioughts  and  prayers  are  with 
them  daily. 

Mr.  BR(X>MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  strong  support  for  House  Concurrent 
ResolutxNi  44,  whk:h  calls  upon  ttie  American 
people  to  display  our  flag  as  a  stiow  of  sup- 
port for  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

America  and  the  worid  owe  an  immeas- 
urable debt  to  ttiose  txave  men  and  women 
wtw  have  resporxJed  to  ttieir  country's  call  to 
duty  and  are  serving  voluntarily  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  They  are  making  tremendous  sac- 
rifces— some  wiH  make  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifk:e— in  the  fight  against  the  despotk:  tyranny 
of  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  how  impor- 
tant the  support  of  the  people  back  home  is  to 
ttie  morale  of  tliose  wfio  are  fighting  for  us.  In 
Oakland  County  and  across  the  country,  raK 
lies  speak  of  the  great  pride,  admiratkxi,  and 
gratitude  Americans  feel  for  our  troops  in  ttie 
gulf.  More  than  10,000  participated  in  a  recent 
demonstraikMi  in  sifiport  of  our  troops  at  the 
OaMand-Pontiac  Aiqport  People  were  turned 
away  at  the  door  because  there  just  wasn't 
room  to  accommodate  all  of  those  wtw  want- 
ed to  join  in  this  pubUc  outpouring  of  support 

Indivklual  Americans  want  to  know  wtiat 
they  can  do.  This  resolutkxi  offers  a  simple 
step  tttat  we  can  al  take  to  show  Saddam  that 
Americans  are  united.  We  can  fly  ttie  flag— ttie 
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symbol  of  our  Natxxi  and  its  values — in  sup- 
port of  our  troops  serving  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 
Like  Francis  Scott  Key,  our  troops  will  be  in- 
spired by  the  knowledge  that  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  waves  for  ttiem  over  homes 
across  ttie  land  of  ttie  free  and  ttie  home  of 
ttie  brave. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutkin  44 
whch  caRs  upon  the  American  people  to  dis- 
play the  flag  in  support  of  the  United  States 
troops  statkined  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  is  a 
fitting  gesture  of  \ove  and  respect  for  ttie  serv- 
ce  men  and  women  wlio  are  serving  our  Na- 
tkm  so  Ixavely  and  selflessly  in  Operatkyi 
Desert  Storm.  To  fly  the  flag  proudly,  in  their 
honor,  is  certainly  a  timely  and  important  ef- 
fort. 

Ttie  Americans  serving  in  ttie  gulf  deserve 
our  strongest  support.  They  are  our  friends, 
our  neigtitx}rs,  our  own  family  members  and 
above  all  ttiey  are  Americans  committed  to 
protecting  ttie  denrKxratk:  values  upon  whnh 
our  Natk>n  stands.  The  flag  has  kxig  been 
symtMlk:  of  American's  leadership  in  ttie  free 
world  and  our  resotve  to  fly  It  in  tionor  of  our 
Armed  Forces  personnel  shoukl  send  a  strong 
signal  that  all  Americans  are  united  in  our  sup- 
port for  ttiem,  ttiat  we  will  firmly  stand  behind 
ttiem  until  ttieir  misskin  is  compieted,  and  ttiat 
wtien  ttiey  come  home  ttiey  will  do  so  to  the 
wekx>me  of  a  grateful  natkxi. 

During  ttie  last  several  monttis  many  resi- 
dents of  my  own  congresskMial  district  have 
been  deptoyed  to  ttie  gulf  regkxi  and  in  many 
cases  tiave  made  tremendous  personal  sac- 
rifnes  to  do  so.  These  men  and  women  are 
ttie  product  of  a  community  wtiwh  has  rallied 
behind  them  100  percent  and  I  am  confkJent 
that  ttie  legislatkxi  before  us  today  will  lend  It- 
self to  efforts  such  as  ttieirs  wtinh  are  impor- 
tant to  ttie  nrrarale  of  all  our  troops  overseas. 
I  hope  that  ttie  house  will  adopt  it  with  all  pos- 
sitile  speed. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutkxi  44 
calling  upon  ttie  people  of  ttie  United  States  to 
display  ttie  American  Hag  in  stiow  of  support 
for  U.S.  troops  statkxied  in  ttie  Persian  Gutf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  more  ttian  500,000 
United  States  troops  statnned  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  preparing  to  risk  ttieir  lives  to  literate  Ku- 
wait Passage  of  ttiis  resoiutnn  calling  for  the 
display  of  our  American  flag  woukl  certainly 
help  boost  the  morale  of  ttie  troops  arxi  show 
Amernan  support 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  time  of  crises, 
wtien  a  ground  war  couM  commence  at  any 
time,  I  believe  ttiat  regardtess  of  one's  politk»J 
view  of  Operatnn  Df»ert  Storm,  that  we  as  a 
natkMi  stKHJkl  support  our  troops  ttiat  are  de- 
ptoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sip- 
port  House  Concun-ent  ResokJtion  44. 

D  1300 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  liack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
l>ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  lat)  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BROOKS]  that  the  House  sus- 
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pend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  44). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 44,  the  concuirent  resolution  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANDICAPPED  VEHICLES  SUBJECT 
TO  LUXURY  TAX 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  correct 
an  inequity  facing  the  handicapped  as  a 
result  of  an  oversight  in  last  year's 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  institution  of  the  10  percent 
luxury  tax  imposed  on  vehicles  costing 
over  $30,000,  and  its  impact  on  the 
handicapped. 

E^arlier  this  year,  I  was  contacted  by 
a  constituent  who  was  very  concerned 
that  the  new  luxury  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles would  inadvertently  penalize 
the  handicapped.  According  to  Inde- 
I)endent  Mobility  Systems,  Inc.  of 
Farmington,  NM.  a  company  specializ- 
ing in  the  conversion  of  mlnlvans  for 
use  by  the  handicapped,  it  often  takes 
expensive  modifications  and  thousands 
of  man-hours  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  handicapped  drivers. 

The  cost  of  adding  wheelchair  lifts, 
specialized  steering  units  and  mirrors, 
lowering  floors,  and  modifying  doors 
can  easily  add  $10,000  or  more  to  the 
cost  of  a  vehicle,  pushing  it  over  the 
$30,000  luxury  tax  threshold. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  these  vehicles  are  necessities  to 
the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  handi- 
capped citizens  who  use  them  to  get  to 
work,  go  to  the  doctor,  and  for  fkreedom 
of  travel. 

Because  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
penalize  the  handicapped  when  it  fash- 
ioned the  luxury  tax,  we  most  act 
quickly  to  correct  this  inequity.  My 
legislation  will  provide  an  exemption 
firom  the  luxury  tax  for  modincations. 
parts,  and  accessories  installed  on  a  ve- 
hicle to  enable  or  assist  the  disabled  to 
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operate  that  vehicle,  enter  or  exit  the 
vehicle,  or  compensate  for  the  effects 
of  their  disability.  The  exemption  is 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1991.  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Greg  Anesi,  presi- 
dent of  Independent  Mobility  Systems, 
who  brought  this  critical  issue  to  my 
attention.  The  letter  outlines  many  of 
the  concerns  I  have  raised  here  today. 

The  letter  follows: 

INDEPENDENT  MOBn^PTY  SYSTEMS.  INC.. 

Farmington,  NM,  February  8.  1991. 
Congrreasman  Bill  Richardson. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Richardson:  On  behalf 
of  the  Independent  Mobility  Systems  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans, I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  your 
help  and  efforts  In  introducing  a  bill  into 
Congress  to  exempt  vehicles,  built  for  the 
disabled,  from  the  luxury  tax  law.  I  want  you 
to  know,  I  appreciate  the  help  that  youi- 
staff,  particularly  Carl  McElhaney  and 
Butch  MacKee  gave:  and  how  quickly  they 
responded  to  my  request  on  this  matter. 

I  was  surprised  and  pleased  that  Senator 
Domenici  introduced  a  bill  yesterday  also. 
While  I  was  unaware  of  his  intentions,  the 
important  issue  is  to  help  remove  the  barrier 
preventing  the  disabled  citizen  from  contrib- 
uting to  our  society.  As  you  know,  the  abil- 
ity to  drive  to  work,  or  to  the  grocery  store, 
l8  not  a  luxury.  For  disabled  Americans, 
transportation  is  a  necessity.  The  luxury  tax 
served  as  an  impediment  to  disabled  people, 
to  keep  them  from  the  work  force  or  from 
leading  active  and  normal  lives. 

We  will  be  preparing  some  information  to 
help  you  develop  the  appropriate  wording. 
when  you  draw  up  the  bill.  I  have  talked  ex- 
tensively with  Carl  McElhaney  and  we 
should  have  that  letter  to  you  late  next 
week.  I  will  also  be  mentioning  that  in  any 
press  release.  We  are  looking  forward  to  re- 
leasing this  information  through  industry 
periodicals,  to  the  disabled  community. 
They  will  especiaHy  appreciate  your  help  in 
this  matter. 

When  you  come  to  Farmlngrton,  please  stop 
by  and  visit  our  plant.  I,  and  all  of  our  em- 
ployees, look  forward  to  meeting  you  and  ac- 
quainting you  with  the  product  that  we 
build.  I  think  you  would  be  surprised  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  here.  In  Farming- 
ton,  to  help  the  disabled.  Please  bring  Carl 
and  Butch.  If  you  are  able.  I  would  like  to 
meet  them  also.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  to  help  change  this  law. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  help. 
If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  with  the  bill. 
or  In  any  other  way.  please  feel  free  to  ask. 
Sincerely. 

M.  Greg  anesi. 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

8BCTION  1.  EZSMFTION  FIHHf  LUXURY  EXCISE 
TAX  FOB  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT  IN- 
STALLCD  ON  PASSENGER  VEHICLES 
FOR  USB  BY  DISABLED  INDIVID- 
UALB, 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4004(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(relating  to  separate  purchase  of  article  and 
part*  and  accessorlea  therefor)  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subi>ara- 
graph  (A). 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C),  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
follcwing  new  subparagraph: 

■•(B)  the  part  or  accessory  is  installed  on  a 
pasienger  vehicle  to  enable  or  assist  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  disability  to  operate  the  vehi- 
cle, or  to  enter  or  exit  the  vehicle,  by  com- 
pernating  for  the  effect  of  such  disability, 
or". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
11221(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
50tt  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  On  this  occasion,  I 
want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
proud  and  dedicated  men  and  women  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

IB  light  of  the  events  in  the  Middle 
Eaiat,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  we 
recognize  the  service  performed  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  world's  most 
distingruished  lifesaving  service.  Coast 
Guard  reservists  have  served  alongside 
the  other  members  of  the  multi- 
national coalition  since  the  beginning 
of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  As  part  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  mobile  port  security  units  con- 
sisting of  approximately  3(X)  Coast 
Guard  reservists  are  performing  port 
security  functions  with  Navy  mobile 
inshore  underwater  warfare  units  in 
three  separate  ports  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  As  of  January  of  this  year.  Coast 
Guard  reservists  had  intercepted  hun- 
dreds of  boats  in  those  port  areas  and 
had  seized  a  number  of  those  vessels. 
Another  3(X)  reservists  are  presently 
completing  training  to  replace  those  3 
port  security  units. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  on  August  2,  1990,  ap- 
proximately 800  Coast  Guard  reservists 
have  augmented  Marine  Safety  Office 
and  Captain  of  the  Port  commands  in 
the  United  States  to  provide  security 
and  assistance  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  transporting  military  sup- 
plies to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Tlie  Coast  Guard  Reserve  began  in 
World  War  II.  On  February  19,  1941,  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  Reserve  Act 
was  enacted  to  provide  a  trained  force 
of  officers  and  enlisted  members  to  en- 
able the  Coast  Guard  to  perform  emer- 
gency services.  The  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve was  expanded  on  November  23, 
1942,  when  the  Women's  Reserve,  later 
called  the  SPARS,  was  formed  as  a 
branch  within  the  Reserve.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  SPARS  were  integrated  into 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  December 
1973.    Today,    men    and   women    Coast 


Guard  reservists  serve  our  great  Nation 
with  equal  pride  and  distinction. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  reached  its 
peak  strength  of  about  144,000  men  and 
women  during  World  War  II,  nearly  80 
percent  of  them  were  Coast  Guard  re- 
servi8t$  serving  on  active  duty.  An  ad- 
ditional 45,000  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Temporary  Reserve  assisted 
with  voluntary  port  security  patrols  of 
U.S.  harbor  areas. 

The  first  organized  or  Selected  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  unit  was  established  in 
October  1950.  at  Boston,  MA,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  increased  responsibilities 
assigned  by  the  Magnuson  Act  to  the 
Coast  Guard  to  protect  the  safety  and 
security  of  U.S.  ports,  waterways,  and 
waterfront  facilities. 

For  tJie  past  20  years.  Coast  Guard  re- 
servist* have  received  much  of  their 
training  by  supporting  regular  Coast 
Guard  peacetime  missions.  They  per- 
form most  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
regular  Coast  Guard  members,  includ- 
ing service  as  boat  crew  members,  op- 
erations center  watchstanders,  mer- 
chant vessel  inspectors,  hazardous 
cargo  transfer  operation  monitors,  wa- 
terfroiit  facility  surveyors,  and  vessel 
traffic  controllers. 

Coast  Guard  reservists  supplemented 
the  formal  wartime  mobilization  re- 
quirements of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Berlin  air- 
lift, tHe  Cuban  naval  blockade,  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  the  Grenada  res- 
cue operation. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  the 
Coast  Guard's  primary  source  of 
trained  personnel  for  protecting  the 
safety  and  security  of  U.S.  ports,  wa- 
terways, and  facilities  from  hostile 
threat.  The  Reserve  is  also  responsible 
for  protecting  our  ports  and  waterways 
from  accidental  or  international  dam- 
age, destruction,  or  injury  during 
times  of  natural  disaster  or  national 
emergency. 

Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
responded  to  major  peacetime  disas- 
ters, iBcluding  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Basin  flood  of  1973;  the  1978  Memorial 
Day  oil  spill  in  Mobile,  AL;  the  1980 
Mariel  Cuban  refugee  boatlift;  the  1989 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill;  Hurricane  Hugo; 
and  the  1989  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
They  also  supported  security  forces  at 
the  1984  Olympics  and  provided  water- 
side security  for  space  shuttle  launches 
off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

February  19,  1991,  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  designated 
the  pertod  beginning  February  19,  1991, 
and  ending  February  25,  1991  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
Reserve  and  will  observe  the  occasion 
with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Eeserve  for  its  50  years  of  proud 
and  faithful  service  to  the  United 
States.  We  all  share  the  pride  and  sat- 
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isfactlon  that  the  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted men  and  women  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  enjoy  during  the 
commemoration  of  this  50th  anniver- 
sary of  their  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  introduce 
legislation  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Coast  Guard  reservists  to  ensure  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  fully  prepared  to 
meet  its  national  defense  obligations 
in  the  future.  This  is  the  year  to  give 
this  branch  of  the  Coast  Guard  the  sup- 
port and  funding  it  needs  to  continue 
its  proud  service  to  our  Nation  for  the 
next  50  years. 


NATION'S  ENERGY  PROBLEM 
NEEDS  A  POLITICAL  SOLUTION 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  has  an  energy  problem  that 
needs  a  political  solution.  We  have 
known  for  years  that  we  have  abundant 
energy  resources  that  can  produce  eth- 
anol,  methanol,  natural  gas,  liquefied 
petroleum,  and  electricity,  all  waiting 
for  a  political  policy  that  emanates 
from  Washington. 

The  U.S.  Alternative  Fuels  Council, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  deter- 
mined that  we  have  the  capacity  to  dis- 
place the  dependence  of  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  the  amount  that  we 
import  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
by  utilizing  our  own  natural  resources. 
We  are  told  that  this  week  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  present  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  with  an  energy  policy. 
Mr.  President,  we  welcome  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  any  policy  is  better  than  no  policy, 
which  we  have  had  for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  troops  fight  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  protect  an  important  part  of  our 
foreign  oil  supply,  we  in  Congress  await  Presi- 
dent Bush's  energy  plan  for  the  ^4ation. 

There  is  no  more  important  business  facing 
us  than  establishing  a  new  direction  for  Ameri- 
ca's energy  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  U.S.  Alter- 
native Fuels  Council  on  which  I  serve  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  plan  wtiich  will  move  us 
akxig  the  road  to  displacir)g  Persian  Gulf  oil 
by  expanding  the  use  of  farm  grown  ethanol 
and  other  alternate  fuels. 

By  displacing  oil  from  ttie  MkJdIe  East— one 
of  the  most  unstable  regk>ns  of  the  worM— we 
can  help  make  America  more  independent 
and  less  vulnerable  to  the  volatile  politics 
practiced  in  the  Persian  Guif. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  administration  pro- 
posing a  new  energy  strategy.  During  ttw  last 
10  years  our  policy  has  been  basically  to 
chase  cheap  crude,  wtiich  has  left  us  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil. 

An  energy  policy  of  any  kind  is  certainly 
preferabie-to  no  policy  at  ail. 

We  were  making  progress  folkmnng  the  oil 
shocks  of  the  1970*8.  but  during  the  ISSCs, 
we  actually  went  backward  by  slashing  spend- 


ing for  alternative  fuel  research  arKl  devek)p- 
ment. 

I  t>elieve  that  tfie  path  our  troops  foltowed  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  paved  with  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  decade. 
Now,  we  seem  to  be  moving  again. 
I  am  somewliat  concerned,  however,  by 
news  reports  I  have  read  based  on  advanced 
informatkHi  concerning  ttie  Presklenfs  new 
energy  strategy. 

These  concerns  rest  on  the  fact  that,  if  ttie 
reports  are  correct,  the  strategy  will  continue 
to  rely  heavily  on  oil. 

I  twiieve  we  shoukj  nx>ve  away  from  oil  and 
toward  alternative  fuels  such  as  etharx)!.  mettv 
anol,  compressed  natural  gas,  arxl  clean  coal. 
The  goal  of  expanded  use  of  altemative 
fuels  Is  attainable.  We  have  the  technok>gy  to 
succeed.  We  have  the  raw  materials.  We  must 
now  display  ttw  political  will  to  reach  the  goal 
of  breaking  the  shackles  of  foreign  oil  *  *  * 
shackles  wtiich  now  hokj  our  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  foreign  polk:y  prisoner  to  the  whims 
of  madmen  like  Saddam  Hussein. 

Programs  aimed  at  expanding  the  produc- 
tkxi  a^  use  of  alternative  fuels  must  be  an 
important  part  of  our  new  strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttwre  is  no  greater  support  we 
can  give  our  troops  now  serving  in  the  gulf 
than  to  adopt  an  energy  security  policy  for  the 
Natk>n  whk;h  win  prevent  ttiem  having  to  re- 
turn to  this  regkxi  of  ttie  world. 
Resolution  of  the  U.S.  Alternative  Fuels 
Council,  December  12. 1990 
Resolved,  that  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  private  sector  proceed  forthwith  to 
establish  a  national  energy  security  policy 
for  the  conunerciallzation  of  alternative 
fuels; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  promptly  take  steps  to  as- 
sist the  marketplace  and  remove  impedi- 
ments to  the  widespread  commercialization 
of  alternative  motor  vehicle  fuels.  Legisla- 
tion and  administrative  action  should  care- 
fully evaluate  costs  and  benefits  of  alter- 
native fuels,  measures  such  as  fuel  economy 
Incentives,  tax  incentives,  research  and  dem- 
onstration, accelerated  fleet  purchases,  co- 
operation with  states  and  localities,  and 
other  steps.  The  program  should  make 
progress  from  year  to  year  with  a  goal  that. 
by  the  year  2005.  altemative  fuels  will  be 
used  for  at  least  25  percent  of  all  motor  vehi- 
cle miles  traveled  These  altemative  fuels 
should  be  derived  from  resources  other  than 
petroleum,  and  the  steps  taken  to  promote 
alternative  fuels  should  be  consistent  with 
our  environmental  laws.  The  term  "alter- 
native fliels"  in  this  resolution  Includes  elec- 
tricity, natural  gas.  methanol,  ethanol.  LPG, 
hydrogen,  and  nonpetroleum  components  of 
reformulated  gasoline  and  diesel. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MAR- 
KETS AND  TRADING  REORGA- 
NIZATION AND  REFORM  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  this  Congress  will  con- 
sider is  reforming  our  Natnn's  banking  regu- 
latory structure.  As  critnal  as  this  probtem  is, 
it  is  but  one  part  of  our  total  financial  system. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  preeminent  f>- 
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nancial  marketplace  in  large  part  t)ecause  of 
our  securities  arxJ  futures  rrtartcets,  yet  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  ttie  21st  century  with  a  regu- 
latory structure  for  ttwse  vital  markets  ttiat 
was  tx>m  in  the  19th  century. 

Today.  ak>ng  with  Messrs.  Eckart,  Gun, 
and  Frank,  I  am  Introducing  ttie  Markets  and 
Trading  Reorganizatkxi  and  Reform  Act  to 
modernize  our  regulatory  structure  t>y  endnig 
ttie  existing  bifurcated  system.  This  legislatkxi. 
Identical  to  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, will  merge  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commisskxi  and  ttie  Comrnxfty  Futures 
Trading  Commission  into  one  new  enity,  ttie 
Marttets  and  Trading  Commisskxi,  that  will 
oversee  all  trading  In  ttie  securities,  optkxis, 
and  futures  mart(ets. 

This  new  entity  will  end  ttie  turf  battes  t>e- 
tween  agencies  and  ttie  partKipants  in  ttie 
markets.  It  will  ctose  ttie  regulatory  gap  wtuch 
ttveatens  ttie  security  of  our  markets  and  will 
set  ttie  stage  for  a  new  era  of  cooperatton  and 
coordinatton  in  our  financial  maikiBts.  To  stay 
No.  1  in  ttie  worid  and  to  make  sure  our  regu- 
lators focus  ttieir  attentxxi  keeping  U.S.  mar- 
kets safe,  we  must  end  ttie  ccmpetitkxi  be- 
tween regulators  and  make  sure  ttiey  are 
working  together. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Cormisskxi 
and  ttie  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sk>n  were  created  40  years  apart  Ttien,  ttie 
markets  were  distinct  and  trading  in  stocks 
and  futures  was  far  different  than  we  know  it 
now.  The  markets  and  the  regulatory  bod»s 
existed  separately  with  few,  if  any,  of  ttie  Brie- 
ages  whk:h  ctiaracterize  modem  markets. 

Today,  however,  a  single  keystroke  can  shift 
billk>ns  of  dollars  from  the  securities  markets 
to  ttie  future  markets.  Modem  technotogy  and 
sophistKated  trading  strategies  have  torn 
down  ttie  lines  tietween  ttie  markets.  Ttiey  are 
the  same,  and  ttiey  functkxi  together  as  one 
financial  maricet.  Investors  know  ttiat  and  have 
adapted:  it  seems  ttiat  ttie  only  peq^  who 
have  not  yet  adapted  are  ttie  Washin|^  reg- 
ulators. 

When  I  introduced  ttiis  legislation  1  year 
ago,  many  people  sakJ  it  was  too  much  to  do 
at  once,  that  was  a  prescripixxi  too  far  reach- 
ing in  its  approacti.  Ottiers  argued  instead  ttiat 
we  shoukJ  simply  move  bits  and  parts  of  one 
agency  to  the  ottier.  I  dsagree.  We  need  to 
be  bokj,  arxJ  reject  the  piecemeal  approach. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  ow  markets  are 
the  worid's  leader  is  because  during  ttie 
depttis  of  the  Depresskxi,  we  were  boM  and 
we  recognized  ttiat  ttie  primary  rote  of  ttie 
Government  with  respect  to  tiie  financial  mar- 
kets is  ensuring  confidence  and  strength. 

The  competitkxi  our  markets  face  from 
around  ttie  world  is  due,  in  part  to  ttw  fact 
ttiat  ttieee  ottier  martcets  have  modem  regu- 
latory structures.  No  ottier  country  in  ttie  worW 
regutates  its  fhnanctal  markets  ttie  way  vra  do, 
and  I  dare  say  that  if  we  were  to  start  over 
again  from  scratch,  we  woukl  not  come  up 
with  ttie  system  we  have.  We  would  create 
one  regulator,  just  as  this  bin  win  do. 

At  ttie  same  time  we  need  to  act  to  keep 
our  inlemabonal  lead,  we  must  also  assure 
ttie  U.S.  investor  ttiat  our  markets  are  as  safe 
as  possibte.  One  of  the  unfortunate  trends  we 
have  seen  in  recent  years  is  the  faN  off  in  ttie 
number  of  indnndual  investors  in  ttie  markets. 
This  legislation,  by  ctosing  the  regulatory  gap 
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which  now  exists,  will  move  to  ensure  the 
highest  level  of  confidence  possible  in  our 
markets.  Investors  need  to  know  that  regu- 
lators are  most  concerned  atxHJt  working  to- 
gether, not  in  arguing  about  wtw  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  what 

Last  September,  ttie  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  issued  a  report,  "Electronic  Bulls 
and  Bears:  U.S.  Securities  Markets  and  Infor- 
matkxi  Technotogy,"  that  I  want  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  atterrtkKi  as  we  consider  this 
issue.  In  discussirig  the  current  bifurcated  reg- 
ulatory structure,  the  OTA  noted: 

*  "  *  R«currin9  jurisdictional  stru^les 
over  new  exchangre  products  highligbt  one  se- 
rious problem  in  the  current  regulatory 
structure.  A  more  critical  weakness  is  the  ad 
hoc  nature — and  the  basic  uncertainty — of 
the  coordination  of  safeguards  against  dan- 
gerous volatility  and  stress,  across  flnancial 
markets  that  are  increasingly  linked  by 
technology,  products,  and  hedging  and  arbi- 
trage strategies.  These  two  regulatory  agen- 
cies take  different  positions  on  the  possible 
causes  of  market  volatility,  how  much  vola- 
tility is  dangerous,  and  what  measures  are 
justifiable  as  preventatives.  While  the  Inter- 
actions of  linked  markets  are  probably  not 
fully  understood,  the  implications  of  this 
linkage  have  become  highly  controversial 
and  highly  politicized  .  .  .  [and]  this  makes 
It  less  likely  that  the  agencies  will  always  be 
able  to  act  with  dispassion.  speed,  and  co- 
ordination in  emergencies.  ...  A  single 
agency  would  facilitate  coordination,  allow 
better  consideration  of  intermarket  relation- 
ships and  interdependencles.  and  encourage  a 
unified  approach  to  ongoing  cross-national 
efforts  to  strengthen  clearing  and  settlement 
problems  and  harmonize  regulations  and  en- 
forcement relation  to  international  securi- 
ties trading. 

Also  last  year,  the  administration,  in  testi- 
mony on  this  problem,  noted  that  "we  are  now 
more  likely  to  see  mirxx  events  trigger  major 
market  disruptions  *  *  *  ttie  time  has  come  to 
reform  the  disjointed  regulation  of  market  gov- 
erning stocks,  stock  optk>ns,  arxj  stock  index 
futures."  Although  ttie  administration  recog- 
nized the  underlying  problems  of  the  cunent 
fragmented  regulatory  structure,  unfortunately 
it  ultimately  only  supported  wtiat  I  call  a  piece- 
meal proposal. 

I  think  the  admtnistratk>n's  diagrx)sis  is  right 
on  target  Unless  we  move  to  make  wholesale 
reforms  in  tlie  way  we  regulate  ttiese  markets, 
we  run  the  risk  of  relatively  minor  Shockwaves 
cascadkig  across  markets  setting  off  a  tidal 
wave  of  disrupbon.  It  is  my  hope  that  ttiis  Ck}n- 
gress  acts  expedttxxjsly  on  ttiis  legislatxKi,  de- 
scribed more  fuRy  in  the  attached  sectk>n-by- 
sectnn  analysis,  to  ensure  this  does  not  hap- 
pen. 
SEcnoN-BY-SBcnoN     Description     of     the 

Markets    and   trading    Reorganization 

AND  RErORM  ACT  OF  1991 

Section  1— Short  Title;  Table  of  Contents 
Section  1  i»ovldes  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Markets  and  Trading  Reorga- 
nisation and  Reform  Act  of  1991"  and  in- 
cludes a  table  of  contents  listing  the  sections 
Of  the  bill. 

Section  2— Purposes 

Section  2  states  that  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  are— 

(1)  to  esUblish  a  single  Federal  regulatory 
lx)dy  with  jurisdiction  over  securities,  op- 
tions, futures,  and  related  markets  and  in- 
Btrumenta: 


(2)  to  consolidate  and  revise  the  authority 
for  setting  margin  requirements  on  all  such 
inttruments; 

C3)  to  coordinate  the  regulation  of  all  n- 
nanclal  markets; 

(4)  to  strengthen  investor  confidence  in 
United  States  financial  markets;  and 

(6)  to  ensure  the  competitiveness  of  those 
markets. 

Section  3— Definitions 

Section  3  defines  terms  used  in  the  bill  as 
follows: 

(1)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Mar- 
kets and  Trading  Commission  established  by 
Section  101  and 

(2)  the  term  "function"  includes  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 

Section  4 — Effect  on  Congressional 
Jurisdiction 

Section  4  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  jurisdiction,  estab- 
lished under  House  and  Senate  rules  respec- 
tively, of  any  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  to  the  Commission  by  the  Act. 

TITLE  I— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Section  101— Establishment 
Section  101  establishes  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory commission  to  be  known  as  the  Mar- 
kets and  Trading  Commission. 
Section  102— Members.  Appointment;  Terms 
Section  102(a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
commissioners  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  chairman.  Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  Each  commissioner 
shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  integ- 
rity and  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  markets  subject  to  the  juris- 
diotion  of  the  Commission. 

Section  102(b)  provides  that  each  commis- 
sioner shall  be  appointed  to  a  term  of  five 
years  except  that— 

(1 )  a  commissioner  may  continue  to  serve 
beyond  the  expiration  of  a  term  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  and  has  qualified,  but 
may  not  continue  to  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  Congress; 

(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  commissioners 
fir»t  taking  office  after  enactment  of  the  Act 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  as 
follows — 

(A)  one  at  the  end  of  one  year; 

(B)  two  at  the  end  of  three  years;  and 

(C)  two  at  the  end  of  five  years;  and 

(8)  any  commissioner  filling  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

Section  102(c)  provides  that  no  commis- 
sioner shall  engage  in  any  other  business  or 
employment  other  than  serving  as  commis- 
sioner and  that  no  commissioner  shall  par- 
ticipate, directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any  mar- 
ket operation  or  transactions  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Commission. 

Section  102(c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  accept,  according  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  itayment  and 
reimbursement  from  non-Federal  sources  for 
travel  and  related  expenses  incurred  by  Com- 
mission members  and  employees  In  attend- 
ing meetings  and  conferences  concerning 
functions  or  activities  of  the  Commission. 

Section  102(c)  further  provides  that  former 
employees  of  participants  in  the  Commis- 


sion's professional  fellows  program  may  pay 
such  narticipants  their  expenses  for  reloca- 
tion to  Washington,  D.C. 

Section  102(d)  provides  that  whenever  a  fee 
is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  may  provide  that  such  fee  shall 
be  paid  in  a  manner  other  than  In  cash. 

Section  103 — Organization  of  Commission 

Section  103  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  eetabllsh  divisions  and  subdivisions  ex- 
cept tfcat  one  such  division  shall  be  respon- 
sible Ibr  functions  relating  to  markets  in 
physical  commodities. 

Section  104 — General  Counsel 

Section  104  provides  that  the  Conmilsslon 
have  ao  Office  of  General  Counsel,  headed  by 
a  General  Counsel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

TITLE  n— TRANSFERS  OF  FIWCTIONS 

Section  201— Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission 

Section  201  provides  that  all  functions  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
are  trajisferred  to  the  Commission. 

Section  202— Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

Section  202  provides  that  all  functions  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  are 
transferred  to  the  Commission. 

Section  203— Jurisdiction  of  Margin 
Authority 

Section  203(a)  provides  that  the  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  with  respect  to  the  setting  of 
margins  on  securities  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission. 

Section  203(b)  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  Section  5a(12)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  (which  prohibits 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, it  designating  a  contract  market,  from 
reviewing  any  rule  or  regulation  of  such  con- 
tract market  with  respect  to  margin)  the 
Commission,  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  such  market,  may— 

(1)  by  order  direct  contract  markets  to  ad- 
just the  level  of  margin  required  in  any  con- 
tract or 

(2)  by  regulation  prescribe  limits  on  the 
level  of  margin  required  on  any  class  or  cat- 
egory «f  contract. 

TrrLE  m— FEDBaiAL  financial  markets 

COORDINATDJO  COUNCIL 

Section  301— Establishment;  Membership 
Section  301(a)  establishes  a  council  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Financial  Markets  Co- 
ordinating Council. 

Section  301(b)  provides  that  the  Council's 
membarshlp  shall  Include  the  heads  of  the 
following  agencies  or  their  designees: 

(1)  tie  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System; 

(2)  tile  Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

(3)  tUe  Department  of  the  Treasury; 

(4)  tlie  Markets  and  Trading  Commission; 

(5)  tHe  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion; 

(6)  tUe  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision;  and 

(7)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Section  301(c)  provides  for  the  election  of 
one  member  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. 

Section  302— Functions  of  the  Council 
Section  302  provides  for  the  following  func- 
tions ot  the  Council— 

(1)  serve  as  a  facility  to  coordinate  the  reg- 
ulatory operations  of  each  agency  rep- 
resented on  the  Council; 
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(2)  meet  bimonthly  and  at  the  call  of  the 
chair  to  discuss  issues  relating  to  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry and  related  Issues; 

(3)  establish  an  advisory  committee  of  five 
representatives  of  the  futures,  commodities, 
options,  and  securities  exchanges  and  bank- 
ing industry  to  meet  no  less  than  four  times 
annually;  and 

(4)  report  biennially  to  Congress  on  its 
functions  and  activities  and,  in  Its  first  such 
report,  to  include  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative action  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

Section  303— Staff;  Administrative  Support. 
Expenses 

Section  303(a)  provides  that  each  agency 
represented  on  the  Council  shall  provide  to 
the  Council  such  personnel  and  administra- 
tive support  as  the  Council  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

Section  303(b)  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  Council 
to  be  reimbursed  to  agencies  for  personnel 
detailed  to  the  Council  and  for  administra- 
tive support  as  provided  for  In  Section  303(a). 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Part  A — Personnel  Provisions 

Section  401— Officers  and  Employees 
Section  401(a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  its  officers  and  employees  in  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws. 
Section  401(b)  provides  that— 

(1)  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  same  number  of  supergrade  positions 
(grade  levels  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18)  in  the 
Commission  as  existed  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  offices  transferred 
to  the  Commission  from  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission; 

(2)  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  provide  for  the  same  number  of 
professional  and  technical  positions  as  were 
In  effect  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  outside  the  (General  Schedule 
as  were  used  for  the  performance  of  func- 
tions and  offices  transferred  under  the  Act; 

(3)  the  Commission  may  make  appoint- 
ments to  special  positions  provided  for  under 
the  subsection  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  civil  service  laws  if  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  such  position  is  an  individual  who 
is  transferred  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
fer of  function  provided  for  in  the  Act; 

(4)  the  authority  to  make  special  appoint- 
ments under  the  subsection  expires  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  person  first  appointed  to 
fill  such  position;  and 

(5)  makes  certain  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978. 

Section  401(c)  permits  the  Commission  to 
make  up  to  1(10  special  appointments  of  tech- 
nical or  professional  employees  and  fix  their 
compensation  at  a  level  not  equal  to  or  more 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  currently  paid 
for  GS-16  of  the  (General  Schedule. 

Section  401(d)  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Manag-ement  to  establish 
within  the  Commission  ten  limited  service 
positions  within  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice to  be  effective  not  longer  than  three 
years  following  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
for  the  purposes  of  assisting  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission. 


Section  402 — Experts  and  Consultants 

Section  402  permits  the  Commission  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
and  compensate  them  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the 
(General  Schedule. 

Part  B — General  Administrative  Provisions 

Section  411— G«neral  Authority 
Section  411  provides  the  Commission  may 
exercise  any  authority  available  by  law  that 
is  transferred  by  the  Act  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  that  authority  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  the  of- 
ficial or  agency  from  which  the  authority  Is 
transferred. 

Section  412— Delegation 
Section  412  permits  the  Commission  to  del- 
egate any  function  to  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  the  Commission  may  designate. 
Section  413— Reorganization 
Section  413  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
allocate  or  reallocate  functions  amounts  its 
officers  and  to  establish,  consolidate,  alter, 
or  discontinue  such  organizational  entities. 
Section  414— Rules 
Section  414  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  determines  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  administer  and  manage  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

Section  415 — Contracts 
Section  415  authorizes  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Projjerty  and  Administrative  Services  Act. 
to  enter  in  contracts,  grants,  leases,  and 
agreements  with  Federal,  other  public  agen- 
cies. Including  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  and  persons  to  the 
extent  such  funds  are  provided  in  advance 
under  appropriation  Acts. 

Section  416— Regional  and  Field  Offices 
Section  416  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
establish  regional  and  field  offices. 

Section  417— Use  of  Facilities 
Section  417  permits  the  Commission  to  use 
the  facilities  and  services  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government  and  of  State  and 
local  governments;  permits  the  facilities  of 
the  Commission  to  be  used  by  public  and  pri- 
vate entities  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe;  pro- 
vides that  proceeds  from  such  use  of  facili- 
ties be  credited  to  appropriations  for  the 
cost  of  equipment  or  facilities  so  used;  and 
provides  that  any  interest  in  real  property 
acquired  by  the  Commission  shall  be  ac- 
quired In  the  name  of  the  United  Stotes  Gov- 
ernment. 

Section  418— Working  Capital  Fund 
Section  418  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  working  capital  fund  for  common  ad- 
ministrative and  maintenance  services  such 
as  stationery,  supplies,  equipment,  mail, 
telephone,  other  communications  services, 
office  space,  document  reproduction,  and 
central  library. 

Section  41»— Funds  Transfer 
Section  419  provides  that  the  Commission 
may  transfer  up  to  five  percent  of  one  appro- 
priation to  another  within  the  (X>mmis8lon. 
Section  42(^Seal  of  (Jommlssion 
Section  420  requires  the  Commission  to  es- 
tablish an  official  seal. 

Section  421— Annual  Report 

Section  421   requires  the  Commission  to 

publish  an  annual  report,  for  the  President 

for  transmission  to  the  Congress,  as  soon  as 

practicable  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 


and  include  in  the  report  a  statement  of 
goals,  priorities,  and  plans  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  assessment  of  the  Commission  in 
meeting  such  objectives.  Section  413  further 
requires  that  the  annual  report  include  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  non-Federal 
personnel  employed  by  the  Commission 
under  contract. 

Section  422— Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Section  422  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion and  the  Securities  and  Ezchaiwe  Com- 
mission $10  million  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  and  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  two  fiscal  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  Commission  (October  1, 
1993)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Act. 

TFTLE  V— TRANSmONAL,  SAVINGS,  AND 
CONFX)RMINO  AMENDMENTS 

Section  501— Transfer  and  Allocation  of 

Appropriations  and  Personnel 
Section  501  transfers  to  the  Conunlsslon  all 
personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  appropriations,  authorizations, 
and  other  funds  made  available  with  respect 
to  functions  transferred  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Act. 

Section  502— EOTect  on  Personnel 
Section  502  provides  that  any  transfer  of 
personnel  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  cause  any  such  personnel  to  be  separated 
or  reduced  in  grade  or  comjwnsation  for  one 
year  after  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  503— Agency  Terminations 
Section  503  provides  that  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act,   the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  shall  terminate. 
Section  504— Incidental  Transfers 
Section  504  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  transfers  and  ter- 
minations   of    personnel,    equipment,    and 
funds  as  necessary  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission. 

Section  506— Savings  Provisions 
Section  505(a)  provides  that  all  order,  de- 
terminations, rules,  regulations,  permits, 
contracts,  certificates,  grants,  licenses,  and 
privileges  affected  by  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions under  the  Act  and  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  or  set  aside  in  accordance  with 
law  by  the  President,  the  (Ommlssion.  or 
court.  .^ 

Section  505(b)  provides  for  the  conttnu- 
ation  of  any  proceeding,  rulemaking,  appli- 
cation for  license  or  permit,  or  related  mat- 
ter in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  and  permits  the  Commission 
to  promulgate  regulations  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  such  proceedings. 

Section  S06(c)  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  shall  affect  suits  conunenced  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act. 

Section  505(d)  provides  that  no  suit  pend- 
ing prior  to  the  effective  date  atrainst  any 
agency  affected  by  the  Act  shall  be  dismissed 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Section  505(e)  provides  that  with  respect  to 
any  suit  or  proceeding  commenced  with  re- 
spect to  any  function  transferred  by  the  Act. 
the  suit  shall  be  continued  with  the  Commis- 
sion substituted  or  added  as  the  apiiropriate 
party. 

Section  505(f)  provides  that  orders  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Commission  transferred  by  Ute 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  to  the 
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same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
Buch  transfer  bad  not  been  executed. 
Section  506— Separability 

Section  506  provides  that  if  any  provision 
of  the  Act  is  held  invalid  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  shall  not  be  affected. 

Section  507 — Reference 

S^tion  507  provides  that  with  respect  to 
any  function  transferred  by  the  Act.  any  ref- 
erence in  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  other 
deparlsnent,  commission,  or  agency  from 
which  such  functions  are  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Commission. 
Section  508 — Amendments 

Section  508  makes  conforming  and  tech- 
nical amendments  in  the  schedule  of  Federal 
executive  salaries  and  deletes  provisions  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Acts  and  Com- 
modity Exchange  Acts  made  obsolete  by  the 
Act. 

Section  509— Transition 

Section  500  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
use  the  services,  personnel,  and  officers  of 
agencies  affected  by  the  transfer  of  functions 
made  imrsuant  to  the  Act  to  facilities  the 
transfers  needed  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Act. 

TTTLE  VI — EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  601— Effective  Date 
Section  601  provides  that  the  Act  becomes 
effective  no  sooner  than  October  1. 1993. 


J  Ml 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  FOR 
THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  submit 
the  rules  of  procedure  for  the  102d  Congress 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jixtciary. 

Rin^ES  OF  PROCEDiniE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

THE  Judiciary 

Rule  I.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  its  subcommittees  with 
the  following  specific  additions  thereto. 

Rule  n.  Conrunittee  Meetings. 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  the  conduct  of 
Ita  business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each  week 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(b)  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  may  be  dispensed  with  when,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  is  no 
need  therefor. 

(c)  At  least  24  hours  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  before  each 
Khedoled  Conunlttee  or  subcommittee  meet- 
ing, each  Member  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  be  furnished  a  list  of  the 
bill(8)  and  subject(s)  to  tx  considered  and/or 
acted  upon  at  the  meeting.  Bills  or  subjects 
not  listed  shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
onleas  their  consideration  is  agreed  to  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  with  such  notice  to  the 
ranking  BUnority  meml>er  as  is  practicable. 
may  call  and  convene,  as  he  considers  nec- 
essary.  additional  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution pending  before  the  Committee  or  for 
the  conduct  of  other  Committee  business. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  for  such  purpose 
pursuant  to  that  call  of  the  Chairman. 


(i)  Committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  i.e..  meetings 
other  than  those  held  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing testimony,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
by  majority  vote,  determines  otherwise. 

(f)  Every  motion  made  to  the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  upon  the  demand  of  any 
member,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
Member  present. 

(g)  In  all  subcommittee  proceedings  where 
a  vote  on  a  motion  to  report  a  bill  to  the  full 
Committee  results  in  a  tie,  such  bill  shall  be 
reported  to  the  full  Committee  without  rec- 
ommendation. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  taking  any  action  at  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Connmlttee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  a  quorum  shall  be  con- 
stituted by  the  presence  of  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
suljcommittee.  except  that  a  full  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
puiTwses  of  reporting  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, closing  a  meeting  to  the  public, 
or  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  a  subpoena. 

(1)  A  complete  transcript  shall  be  made  of 
any  full  Committee  meeting,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  Committee  made  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness of  the  preceding  day,  excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays. 

Rule  m.  Hearings. 

(t)  The  Committee  or  any  subcommittee 
shaJl  make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to 
be  conducted  by  It  on  any  measure  or  matter 
at  least  one  week  before  the  commencement 
of  that  hearing,  unless  the  Committee  or  the 
subcommittee  before  which  such  hearing  is 
scheduled,  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  which  event  it  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(b)  Committee  and  subcommittee  hearings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  by  majority 
vote,  determines  otherwise. 

(0)  For  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence  before  any  subcommittee, 
a  quorum  shall  be  constituted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  Members.  For  purposes  of  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence  before  the 
full  Committee,  a  quorum  shall  be  con- 
stituted by  the  presence  of  10  Members. 

(d)  In  the  course  of  any  hearing  each  Mem- 
ber sJiall  be  allowed  five  minutes  for  the  in- 
terrogation of  a  witness  until  such  time  as 
eadi  Member  who  so  desires  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  witness. 

Rule  rv.  Proxy  Voting.  A  vote  by  any 
Member  of  the  Committee,  with  respect  to 
any  measure  or  matter  being  considered  in 
the  Committee  or  in  subcommittee,  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  is  in 
writing,  asserts  that  the  Member  is  absent 
on  official  business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
designates  the  person  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization,  and  is  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motion  pertaining  thereto;  except 
that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or  other 
procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  effec- 
tiv»  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  assigning 
his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date 
and  time  that  the  proxy  Is  signed.  Proxies 
may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

Rule  V.  Broadcasting.  When  approved  by  a 
majority  vote,  an  open  meeting  or  hearing  of 
the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  may  be 


covered.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cov- 
erage, subject  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Rule  XI,  clause  (3).  In  order  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  said  rule  or  to  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  dignity,  propriety,  and 
decorum,  the  Chairman  may  order  such  al- 
teration, curtailment,  or  discontinuance  of 
coverage  as  he  determines  necessary. 
Rule  VI.  Standing  Subcommittees 

(a)  TSere  shall  be  six  standing  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
jurisdiotions  as  follows: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  and  Com- 
mercial Law:  Antitrust,  bankruptcy,  com- 
mercial law.  economic  regulation  generally, 
judgesidpe.  Federal  budget  matters,  other 
appropriate  matters  as  referred  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  relevant  oversight. 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights:  Civil  rights  and  liberties, 
other  appropriate  matters  as  referred  by  the 
Chairman,  and  relevant  oversight. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  International  Law, 
Immigration,  and  Refugees:  Treaties  and 
international  agreements,  citizenship,  pass- 
ports, fbreign  sovereign  immunity,  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization,  admission  of  refu- 
gees, other  appropriate  matters  as  referred 
by  the  Chairman,  and  relevant  oversight. 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Intellectual  Property 
and  Judicial  Administration:  Patents,  trade- 
marks, copyrights,  court  operations  and  ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S.  Mar- 
slials.  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  and  Civil 
and  Appellate  Procedure,  prisons,  judicial 
ethics,  RICO,  other  appropriate  matters  as 
referred  by  the  Chairman,  and  relevant  over- 
sight. 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations:  Administrative 
law,  claims  against  the  United  States,  ethics 
in  government,  legal  services,  other  appro- 
priate matters  as  referred  by  the  Chairman, 
and  relevant  oversight. 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal 
Justice:  Federal  Criminal  Code,  drug  en- 
forcemont.  pretrial  services,  sentencing,  pa- 
role and  pardons.  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  other  appropriate  matters  as  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman,  and  relevant  over- 
sight. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  ranking  Minority  Member  thereof  shall 
be  ex  officio  Members,  but  not  voting  mem- 
bers, of  each  subcommittee  to  which  such 
Chairman  or  ranking  Minority  Member  has 
not  been  assigned  by  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ex  officio  Members  shall  not  be 
counted  as  present  for  purposes  of  constitut- 
ing a  quorum  at  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
such  subcommittee. 

Rule  vn.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Sub- 
commictees.  E^ach  subcommittee  is  author- 
ized to  meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence, 
and  report  to  the  full  Committee  on  all  mat- 
ters relterred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Subcommittee  chairman  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairman 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  Committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible. 

Rule  Vm.  Non-Legislative  Reports.  No  re- 
port of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
which  does  not  accompany  a  measure  or 
matter  for  consideration  by  the  House  shall 
be  published  unless  all  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  issuing  the  report 
shall  have  been  apprised  of  such  reix>rt  and 
been  glren  the  opportunity  to  give  notice  of 
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intention  to  flle  supplemental,  additional,  or 
dissenting  views  as  part  of  the  report.  In  no 
case  shall  the  time  in  which  to  file  such 
views  be  less  than  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days). 

Rule  DC.  Committee  Records.  The  records 
of  the  Committee  at  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  use  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XXXVl  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Chairman  shall  notify 
the  ranking  Minority  Member  of  any  deci- 
sion, pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or  clause  4(b) 
of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record  otherwise 
available,  and  the  matter  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  for  a  determination  on  the 
written  request  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  102D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
rules  of  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  1 02d  Congress,  adopted  at  the 
committee's  organizational  meeting.  Fetxuary 
6.  1991. 

They  are  identical  to  the  committee's  rules 
for  the  101st  Congress. 
Rules  Governing  Fkocedures  of  the  Com- 

mrrtee  on  the  district  of  columbia.  102d 

Congress  i 

A.  IN  general 

1.  (a)  The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  this  committee  and  each  subcommittee  so 
far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  re- 
cess from  day  to  day  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
In  the  committee  and  subcommittees. 

(b)  The  procedures  applicable  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  apply  to 
this  committee,  except  that  a  measure  con- 
sidered In  committee  must  be  read  (by  sec- 
tion) for  amendment;  a  motion  to  limit  de- 
bate under  the  5-minute  rule  in  committee 
must  therefore  be  confined  to  the  portion  of 
the  bill  then  pending,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion may  only  be  moved  on  the  measure  in 
committee  if  the  entire  measure  has  l>een 
read,  or  considered  as  read,  for  amendment. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  which,  being  ordered  by  a  majority 
of  members  voting.  If  a  quorum  be  present, 
shall  have  the  effect  to  cut  off  all  debate  and 
bring  the  committee  to  a  direct  vote  upon 
the  immediate  question  or  questions  on 
which  it  has  been  asked  and  ordered. 

(d)  Upon  the  offering  of  any  amendment  by 
a  member,  the  committee  clerk  shall 
promptly  transmit  a  copy  to  the  official  re- 
porter and  copies  to  each  committee  member 
In  attendance. 

2.  Each  subcommittee  is  a  part  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  is  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  committee  and  to  Its  rules 
insofar  as  applicable.  The  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  rules  of  its  subcommit- 
tees. 

3.  No  major  Investigation  by  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  l>e  Initiated  without  approval  of  the 


■Adopted   by   committee.    Febra&ry   6.    1981.   and 
printed  In  tbe  Concreeilonai  Record. 


Chair  of  the  committee  or  the  majority  of 
the  full  committee. 

4.  Any  committee  member,  when  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair,  may  address  the  commit- 
tee on  any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter 
under  consideration  before  the  committee. 
The  Cb&lT  may  limit  to  5  minutes  the  time  of 
any  such  member,  after  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  Importance  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  to  the  length  of  time  available.  Any 
House  Member  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee may  testify  as  a  witness  at  any  hearing 
of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee,  or  may 
submit  a  statement  for  the  official  record. 

B.  REGULAR  MEETING  DAYS 

1.  The  full  committee  shall  have  its  regular 
meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  cal- 
endar month  at  10  a.m.  When  the  House  is  in 
recess,  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
committee  may  be  dispensed  with  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chair  upon  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

2.  The  committee  shall  meet,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending 
before  the  committee  or  for  the  transaction 
of  the  committee  business,  on  all  regular 
meeting  days  Hxed  by  the  committee. 

3.  Subconunlttee  Chairs  shall  set  meeting 
and  hearing  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  Chair  and  other  subcommittee  Chairs 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

C.  ADDmONAL  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINOS 

1.  The  Chair  may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or 
she  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
Chair. 

2.  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  commit- 
tee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee be  called  by  the  Chair,  those  mem- 
bers may  flle  in  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  request  to  the  Chair  for  that 
special  meeting.  Such  request  shall  specify 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the  Chair 
of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If.  within  3  cal- 
endar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Chair  does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  may  file  in 
the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  flle  in  the  offices 
of  the  committee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of,  and  the 
measure  of  matter  to  be  considered,  at  the 
special  meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet 
on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
flllng  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  notify  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held 
and  inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour  and  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered;  and  only 
the  measure  or  matter  specified  in  that  no- 
tice may  be  considered  at  that  special  meet- 
ing. 

D.  RANKING  MAJORTTy  MEMBER  TO  PRESIDE  IN 
ABSENCE  OF  CHAIR 

If  the  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  who  is  present  shall 
preside  at  the  meeting. 


E.  COMMnTEE  RECORDS  AND  ROLLCALLS 

1.  TTie  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action  which  shall 
Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded.  The  re- 
sult of  each  rollcall  vote  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  committee  for  Inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  ofDces  of 
the  committee.  Information  so  available  for 
public  inspection  shall  Include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  propo- 
sition, and  whether  by  iwoxy  or  In  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present  but 
not  voting. 

A  record  vote  in  subcommittee  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  subcommittee  mem- 
ber, and  in  full  committee  upon  the  request 
of  any  committee  member. 

2.  Records  of  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee shall  not  be  available  to  the  public  for 
quotation  of  any  member  until  after  such 
member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  approve  such  hearing  records. 

3.  All  committee  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  congres- 
sional office  records  of  the  Chair  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subconunlttee;  and  such  records 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  House  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  shall  have  access 
thereto. 

4.  The  records  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  available  in  accordance  with  rule 
XXXVl  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  except  that 
the  committee  authorises  use  of  any  record 
to  which  clause  3(b)(4)  would  otherwise  apply 
after  such  record  has  been  in  existence  for  5 
years.  Tbe  chairman  shall  notify  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  any  decision,  pursuant 
to  clause  3(b)(3)  or  clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to 
withhold  a  record  otherwise  available,  and 
the  matter  shall  be  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee for  a  determination  on  the  written  re- 
quest of  any  member  of  the  committee. 

F.  PROXIES 

A  vote  by  any  member  In  the  committee  or 
In  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by  proxy, 
but  shall  be  In  writing,  shall  assert  that  the 
member  is  absent  on  ofnclal  business  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  shall  designate  the 
person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  author- 
ization, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pretaining  therto;  except  that  a 
member  may  authorire  a  general  proxy  only 
for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  pro- 
cedural matters.  Elach  proxy  to  be  effective 
shall  be  signed  by  the  member  assigning  his 
or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and 
time  of  day  that  the  proxy  Is  signed.  Proxies 
may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

Q.  OPEN  MEETINOS  AND  HEARINOS 

1.  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  tbe  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  sulxiommittee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  p«rt  of  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public;  Provided,  hotoever,  that  no  i>ersoD 
other  than  members  of  the  committee  and 
such  congressional  staff  and  such  depart- 
mental representatives  as  they  may  author- 
ize shall  be  present  at  any  business  or  mark- 
up session  which  has  been  closed  to  tbe  pub- 
lic. This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open 
committee  hearings  which  are  provided  for 
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by  (2)  of  this  rule,  or  to  any  meetingr  that  re- 
l*t«8  solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel 
matters. 

2.  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered, 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  or  rule 
H.  (2),  a  majority  of  those  present  (but  not 
leas  than  two  members  voting  In  the  affirma- 
tive): 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony 
or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger 
the  national  security  or  defame,  degrade  or 
Incriminate  any  person;  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  if  testi- 
mony or  evidence  to  be  received  would  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person; 
Provided,  however,  that  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  may  be  the  same  procedure 
vot«  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

H.  QUORUM 

1.  The  number  of  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence  in  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  two. 

2.  One-third  of  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
other  meetings,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purposes  of  report- 
ing a  measure  and  closing  a  meeting  to  the 
public. 

I.  CAUJNQ  AND  DrTERROOATTNO  WITNESSES 

1.  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the  Chair 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  members  before 
the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

2.  The  committee  and  subcommittees  shall 
apply  the  &-mlnute  rule  in  the  interrogation 
of  witnesses  in  any  hearing  until  such  time 
as  each  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
conunittee  who  so  desires  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  each  witness. 

3.  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chair  for  that  purpose. 

4.  All  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  before 
the  committee  shall  be  pertinent  to  the  bill 
or  other  subject  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee for  conalderatlon. 

5.  Insotar  u  is  practicable,  each  witness 
who  is  to  appear  must  file  with  the  commit- 
tee (in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a 
written  statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such  ap- 
pearance to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her  ar- 
gument. 

J.  INVBamOATIVE  HEAIUNO  PROCEDURES 

1.  The  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee at  an  Investigative  hearing  shall 
announce  in  an  opening  statement  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 


3.  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

4.  The  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee may  punish  breaches  of  order  and 
decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics  on  the 
part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclusion 
from  the  hearings;  and  the  full  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

5.  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hearing 
may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
any  person, 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
preaented  in  executive  session,  if  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  present,  there  being  in  attend- 
ance the  requisite  number  required  under  the 
rulee  of  the  committee  to  be  present  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony,  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  Incriminate  any  person; 

(B)  the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
prooeed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  subconnmittee.  a  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  or  in- 
criminate any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall— 

(a)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(b)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

6.  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (5), 
the  Chair  shall  receive  and  the  committee 
shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

7.  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  exec- 
utive session  may  be  released  or  used  In  pub- 
lic sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

8.  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee  or 
suboommlttee.  witnesses  nnay  submit  brief 
and  pertinent  sworn  statements  in  writing 
for  inclusion  in  the  record.  The  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  Its  hearing. 

9.  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
If  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

K.  REPORTING  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

1.  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  from  the  committee  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  was  actually  present. 

On  the  question  of  ordering  a  bill  reported 
whenever  a  recorded  vote  Is  ordered  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  the  Chair  may,  in 
his  discretion,  postpone  further  proceedings 
on  aach  such  question  to  a  designated  time 
or  place  in  the  schedule  on  that  day. 

2.  Any  committee  member  at  a  meeting  of 
the  full  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
suboommlttee  Involved  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

3.  (A)  Each  committee  report  shall  Include 
in  Ifis  text  a  statement  of  the  reported  legis- 
lation's Intent  or  purpose,  need,  the  results 
of  motions  to  report,  including  number  of 
yeas  and  nays,  a  5-year  cost  estimate,  over- 
sight statement,  inflationary  impact  state- 
ment, any  statement  required  by  sections 
306(4)  and  403  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  ad- 
ministration or  departmental  position  (if 
any),  and  changes  in  existing  law,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  other  provisions  as  the  Chair 
deems  necessary. 


(B)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  rtiatter  by  the  committee,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority  or  addi- 
tional views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  nie  such  views.  In  writing  and 
signed  b(y  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  in- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  re- 
port filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume  which— 

(1)  sh*ll  include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, and  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
port, and 

(2)  Shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  sucto  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
308(a)  aod  403  of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974)  are  Included  as 
part  of  the  report.  This  subparagraph  does 
not  preclude — 

(a)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(b)  the  filing  by  the  committee  of  any  sup- 
plementfil  report  upon  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter whicib  may  be  required  for  the  correction 
of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous  report 
made  by  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter. 

4.  (A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  of 
the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  a 
matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  any  measure  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  oommittee  shall  be  filed  within  7  cal- 
endar dAys  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  le  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  tkere  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  sigmed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  Immediately  to 
the  Chair  of  the  committee  notice  of  the  fil- 
ing of  tltat  request. 

L.  POWER  TO  srr  and  act;  subpoena  power 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  these  rules, 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized— 

(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  ttie  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  sesBlon.  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  suWect  to  (2)(A)  of  this  rule,  to  require, 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  it  deams  necessary.  The  Chair  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  member  designated  by  the 
Chair,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

2.  (A)  A  subpoena  may  be  issued  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  under  (1)(B)  of 
this  rule  in  the  conduct  of  any  Investigation 
or  activity  or  series  of  investigations  or  ac- 
tivities, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present,  and  authorized  subpoenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  full  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  the  commit- 
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tee. When  authorizing  subpoenas,  the  com- 
mittee may  delegate  to  the  committee  Chair 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  materials 
are  to  be  listed  in  the  subpoena  and  the 
names  of  the  individuals  or  officials  to  be 
subpoenaed. 

(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under 
(1)(B)  of  this  rule  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

M.  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AND 
MEETINGS 

Whenever  any  hearing  and  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee is  open  to  the  public,  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  may  permit,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  that 
hearing  and  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under 
the  following  rules: 

1.  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

2.  No  witnesses  served  With  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off. 

3.  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tele- 
vision cameras  permitted  by  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  Chair  in  a  hearing  or  meet- 
ing room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  devised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

4.  Televison  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the  vis- 
ibility of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

5.  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
erage of  the  bearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

6.  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by  the 
televison  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in.  or  removed  trom,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  In  ses- 
sion. 

7.  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights,  and 
flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing  any 
method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing, except  that  the  television  media  may  in- 
stall additional  lighting  in  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, In  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting 
level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art  of 
television  coverage. 

8.  Not  more  than  five  press  photographers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these  photographers,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  Chair  for  cov- 
erage of  the  bearing  or  meeting  by  still  pho- 


tography, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

9.  Photographers  shall  not  ixtsition  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

10.  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

11.  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

12.  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  current  accredited 
to  the  FYess  Photographers'  Gallery. 

13.  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstrusive  manner. 

N.  COMMriTEE  STAFFS 

1.  Subcommittee  staffs:  From  the  funds 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  committee 
staff  pursuant  to  primary  and  additional  ex- 
pense resolutions  of  the  House: 

(A)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  subconrunit- 
tee  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  mem- 
ber who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
subcommittee  Chair. 

(B)  The  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
each  standing  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minority  party 
member. 

(C)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  Chair  not  to  ex- 
ceed (a)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  es- 
tablished in  2(C)  of  this  rule  or  (b)  the  rate 
paid  the  staff  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
1(A)  of  this  rule. 

(D)  No  member  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  person  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  KB)  of  this 
rule. 

(E)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  minor- 
ity party  members  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  KB) 
of  this  rule  shall  be  made  available  from  the 
staff  positions  provided  under  clause  6  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  rules  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

2.  Committee  staffs: 

(A)(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  2(A)(2)  of 
this  rule  and  paragraph  2(D)  of  this  rule,  the 
committee  may  appoint,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee,  not  more  than  18  profes- 
sional staff  members.  Each  professional  staff 
member  appointed  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  Chair  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  party  member  of  such  commit- 
tee, as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 

(2)  Subject  to  2(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  so  request,  not  more  than  six 
persons  may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  minority  party  members,  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  committee  as  professional  staff 
members  fix>m  among  the  number  authorized 
by  2(A)(1)  of  this  rule.  The  committee  shall 
appoint  any  persons  so  elected  whose  char- 
acter and  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  If  the  committee 
determines  that  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  so  selected  are  unaccept- 
able to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members  may  select  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  by  the  committee  to 
the  professional  staff  until  such  appointment 
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is  made.  Each  professional  staff  member  ap- 
pointed under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  as- 
signed to  such  committee  business  as  the  mi- 
nority party  members  of  the  committee  con- 
sider advisable. 

(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of  the 
committee— 

(a)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or 
age.  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fltness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

(b)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other  than 
committee  business:  and 

(c)  shall  not  be  assigrned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  be  terminated  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(B)(1)  The  clerical  staff  of  the  full  commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  12  clerks, 
to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Chair,  to 
the  ranking  minority  party  member,  and  to 
the  professional  staff,  as  the  committee  con- 
siders advisable.  Subject  to  2(BK2)  and  2(D) 
of  this  rule,  the  clerical  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or  age. 
Except  as  provided  by  2(B)  of  this  rule,  the 
clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  work  both  for 
the  committee  staff  and  for  the  Chair  and 
the  ranking  minority  party  member  on  mat- 
ters related  to  committee  work. 

(2)  Subject  to  2(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  so  request,  four  persons  may 
be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
party  members,  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  positions  on  the  clerical  staff  from 
among  the  number  of  clerks  authorized  by 
2(B)(1)  of  this  rule.  The  committee  shall  ap- 
point to  those  positions  any  person  so  se- 
lected whose  character  and  qualifications 
are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  the  committee  determines  that  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  any  person  so 
selected  are  unacceptable  to  the  committee, 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  members 
may  select  other  persons  for  appointment  by 
the  committee  to  the  position  involved  on 
the  clerical  staff  until  such  appointment  is 
made.  E^ch  clerk  appointed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  work  for  the 
minority  party  members  of  the  committee 
and  for  any  members  of  the  professional  staff 
appointed  under  2(A)(2)  of  this  rule  on  mat- 
ters related  to  committee  work. 

(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members  of 
the  full  committee  may  be  terminated  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(C)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical 
staff,  of  the  committee.  Is  entitled  to  pay  at 
a  single  per  annum  gross  rate,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Clialr.  which  does  not  exceed  the  highest 
rate  of  basic  pay.  as  in  effect  trom  time  to 
time,  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
except  that  2  professional  staff  members  of 
the  committee  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  at  a 
single  per  annum  gross  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  C^halr.  which  does  not  exceed  the  highest 
rate  of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  trom  time  to 
time,  of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(D)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (A),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (B).  Is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appointment 
may  be  made,  the  committee  nevertheless 
shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (A)  or  para- 
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graph  (B),  as  applicable,  the  person  selected 
by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  person  so  appointed  shall  serve 
as  an  additional  member  of  the  professional 
staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund,  until  such  a  vacancy  (other 
than  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  head  of  the 
professional  staff,  by  whatever  title  des- 
ignated) occurs,  at  which  time  that  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  to 
that  vacancy.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
professional  staff  when  seven  or  more  per- 
sons have  been  so  appointed  who  are  eligible 
to  nil  that  vacancy,  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity party  members  shall  designate  which  of 
those  persons  shall  flU  that  vacancy. 

(E)  Each  staff  member  appointed  pursuant 
to  a  request  by  minority  party  members 
under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B),  and  each  staff 
member  appointed  to  assist  minority  party 
members  of  a  committee  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
pense resolution,  shall  be  accorded  equitable 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  his  or 
her  rate  of  pay,  the  assignment  to  him  or  her 
of  work  facilities,  and  the  accessibility  to 
him  or  her  of  committee  records. 

(F)  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
additional  professional  or  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  pursuant  to  a  request 
under  either  of  such  paragraphs  by  the  mi- 
nority party  members  of  that  committee  If 
six  or  more  professional  staff  members  or 
four  or  more  clerical  staff  members  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (A)(1)  or  paragraph  (B)(1)  as 
the  case  may  be,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members,  are 
otherwise  assigned  to  assist  the  minority 
party  members. 

(G)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (A)(2)  and 
(BX2).  the  committee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  minority  party. 

O.  REFERRAL  OF  BILLS,  RESOLUTIONS.  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS  TO  SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  All  the  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  jurisdiction 
within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  full  committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  committee. 
A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred  to 
a  subcommittee  in  accordance  with  this  rule 
may  be  recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  committee's  direct  consider- 
ation or  for  reference  to  another  subcommit- 
tee. If  the  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
a  council  act  is  introduced  in  the  House  dur- 
ing the  first  15  legislative  days  of  layover, 
the  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee of  appropriate  jurisdiction.  If  the 
joint  resolution  Is  introduced  during  the  last 
IS  days  of  congressional  layover,  that  matter 
shall  be  kept  at  the  full  committee  level 
with  such  comments  trom  the  subcommittee 
as  they  may  wish  to  give. 

2.  The  Chair  may  refer  a  matter  simulta- 
neooaly  to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any  sub- 
committee after  the  first)  or  divide  the  mat- 
ter Into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer 
each  such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee. 

3.  Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  full  conmiittee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair  may 
withdraw  the  measure  ftt>m  such  subcommit- 


tee and  report  that  fact  to  the  full  commit- 
tee for  further  disposition. 

p.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  The  full  committee  shall  determine  an 
appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  minority 
members  for  each  subcommittee  and  shall 
establish  the  number  of  subcommittees, 
shall  fix  the  jurisdiction  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  determine  the  size  of  each  sub- 
commiittee. 

2.  Additional  legislative  subcommittees 
may  be  established  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  of  the  full 
coiTHTiittee. 

3.  Each  member  shall  be  given  an  equal 
number  of  subcommittee  assignments  inso- 
far as  practicable. 

4.  Bills  shall  be  assigned  to  subcommittees 
in  accordance  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
subcommittees. 

5.  Any  member  of  the  full  committee  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any  sub- 
committee during  its  hearings  or  delibera- 
tions and  to  participate  but  shall  not  have 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  or  she  is  a  member 
of  such  subcommittee. 

6.  Party  representation  on  each  sub- 
committee, including  ex  officio  members, 
shall  be  not  less  favorable  to  the  majority 
partBT  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  committee. 

Q.  GENERAL  OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
baslB,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
witiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee,  respectively,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Federal  and 
District  agencies  and  entities  have  respon- 
sibilities in  or  for  the  administration  and 
execution  thereof,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
under are  being  implemented  and  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  whether  such  programs  should  be 
continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review  and  study  any  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  respec- 
tively (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution 
has  been  introduced  with  respect  thereto), 
and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis  undertake  fu- 
ture research  and  forecasting  on  matters 
witbin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  respectively.  Each  sub- 
committee is  required  to  conduct  oversight 
in  the  area  of  the  respective  jurisdiction,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  full  committee's 
responsibilities  under  Rule  X,  cl.  2,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  establishment 
of  an  oversight  subcommittee  shall  in  no 
way  limit  the  responsibility  of  the  sub- 
committees with  legislative  jurisdiction 
from  carrying  out  their  oversight  respon- 
sibilities. 

R.  ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS 

1.  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall,  in  its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character  within 
its  jurisdiction,  insure  that  appropriations 
for  continuing  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Fe<leral  Government  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  will  be  made  annually  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  nature,  requirements,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  programs  and  activities  Involved. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  govern- 
ment   agency    includes    the    organizational 


units  of  government  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of 
Rule  xm  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

2.  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each  con- 
tinuing program  within  its  jurisdiction  for 
which  appropriations  are  not  made  annually 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  be  modified  so  that  appropriations 
therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

S.  POINTS  OF  ORDER 

No  point  of  order,  other  than  a  point  of 
order  tljat  a  quorum  is  not  present,  against 
the  hearings  or  business  procedures  of  the 
committee  shall  be  sustained  unless  it  is 
made  la  a  timely  fashion  (1)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing  or  meeting,  or  (2) 
at  the  time  such  point  of  order  first  occurs. 
Any  point  of  order  not  raised  in  a  timely 
manner  in  subcommittee  shall  not  be  sus- 
tained Id  full  committee. 

T.  NOTICE  OF  MEETINGS  AND  AGENDA 

1.  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place  and  subject  matter  of  any  committee 
hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing.  If  the  committee 
determipes  that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  sooner,  it  shall  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  day.  Any 
announcement  made  under  the  subparagraph 
shall  be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest and  given  to  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

2.  The  agenda  for  all  committee  meetings, 
setting  out  all  items  of  business  to  be  consid- 
ered, including  a  copy  of  any  measure  or  a 
summary  of  any  measure  and  of  any  sub- 
committee amendments,  shall  be  furnished 
each  committee  member  by  delivery  to  his 
or  her  office  at  least  2  full  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturday,  Sunday  and  legal  holi- 
days) before  the  meeting.  This  requirement 
may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  a 
quorum  being  present,  of  the  committee. 

3.  No  bill  or  other  matter  shall  be  brought 
up  for  liearing  or  other  consideration  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chair  or  by  a  major- 
ity of  tliose  voting,  a  quorum  being  present: 
Provided,  that  any  member  (other  than  the 
Chair)  making  the  motion  for  consideration 
under  this  rule  has  griven  2  days'  notice  in 
writing  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

V.  AMENDING  COMMITTEE  BILLS 

The  committee  rules  may  not  be  amended 
unless  the  member  proposing  the  amendment 
gives  2  days'  notice  (excluding  Saturday, 
Sunday  and  legal  holidays)  in  writing  of  the 
t«xt  of  the  proposed  change  to  all  members. 

V.  OTHER  PROCEDURES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  (3halr  of  the  full  committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  committee. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  COM- 
MITtEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ASPIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  A8PIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with 
Clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  submit  herewith 
for  publication  in  the  RECORD  the  rules  of  the 
Convnitlee  on  Armed  Services  that  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 31. 1991: 
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RULES  GOVERNINO  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
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RULE  1.  GENERAL 

The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  its 
committees  and  subconrunittees  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense  with 
the  first  reading  of  a  bill  or  resolution.  If 
printed  copies  are  available,  are 
nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege  in 
committees  and  subcommittees. 

RULE  3.  FULL  COMMITTEE  MEETING  DATE 

(a)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
meet  every  Tuesday  at  10  a.m..  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  chairman, 
or  by  written  request  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  House  rule  XI,  clause 
2(b). 

(b)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  chairman,  but 
such  action  may  be  reversed  by  a  written  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DATES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence  and  report  to 
the  committee  on  all  matters  referred  to  it. 
Insofar  as  possible,  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees  shall  not  confiict. 
Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  meeting 
dates  after  consultation  with  the  chairman 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  with  a  view  to- 
ward avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible. 

RULE  4.  SUBCOMMITTEES  • 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  organized 
to  consist  of  the  following  standing  sub- 
committees. In  instances  of  overlapping  ju- 
risdiction subcommittee  actions  should  be 
considered  jointly. 

The  Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems  Subcommittee  which  shall  have  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  the  annual  author- 
ization for  procurement  of  military  weapons 
systems  and  components  thereof,  including 
systems  transition,  and  those  portions  In  the 
procurement  category,  other  procurement, 
not  assigned  to  the  Seapower  and  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Subconnmlttee;  mili- 
tary application  of  nuclear  energy.  Including 
research  and  development  related  thereto; 
Intelligence  matters  related  to  national  se- 
curity; and  related  legislative  oversight.  The 
subcommittee  shall  also  have  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  international 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee which  shall  have  legislative  juris- 
diction over  annual  authorization  for  re- 
search and  development;  airlift;  and  related 
oversight. 

The  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Subcommittee  which  shall  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  procurement 
and  construction  of  naval  vessels;  torpedoes 
and  other  weapons  portion  of  Navy  weapons; 
Bhli>-related  items  In  Navy  other  procure- 
ment; sealift;  antisubmarine  warfare;  dis- 
posal of  naval  vessels;  strategic  and  critical 
materials  necessary  for  the  national  defense; 
and  related  legislative  oversight. 

The  Military  Installations  and  Facilities 
Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  military  construction;  real 
estate  acquisitions  and  disposals;  housing 
and  support  facilities:  base  closures;  real  es- 
tate generally;  civil  defense;  defense 
burdensharing;  base  maintenance  and  repair 
funding:  and  related  legislative  oversight. 

The  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legislative 


jurisdiction  over  authorized  strengths;  ac- 
tive duty  and  reserve  training;  recruiting; 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps;  Selective 
Service  System;  military  justice;  enlist- 
ments and  separations;  awards;  academies; 
human  relations;  medical  care  delivery  and 
funding;  pay  and  allowances;  promotion;  re- 
tirement; and  related  legislative  oversight. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee  which 
shall  have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  De- 
fense Acquisition  Regulations  and  related 
procurement  matters;  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  including  proposed 
reorganizations;  naval  petroleum  reserves, 
and  related  legislative  oversight;  and  inves- 
tigative authority  in  relation  to  the  commit- 
tee's general  oversight  responsibilities. 

The  Readiness  Subcommittee  which  shall 
have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  annual 
authorization  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; the  current  readiness  and  prepared- 
ness requirements  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment. Including  the  supporting  defense  in- 
dustrial base;  special  operations  forces  over- 
sight; commissaries  and  exchanges,  clubs 
and  related  nonappropriated  funds  activities 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  related  legislative 
oversight. 

RULE  5.  PRECEDENCE 

Chairmen  of  standing  subcommittees  who 
sit  on  a  second  subcommittee  shall  rank  be- 
hind other  members  serving  on  that  sub- 
committee as  their  primary  subcommittee 
assignment. 

RULE  6.  PANELS  OF  THE  FULL  COMMITTEE  AND 
SUBCOM  MITTEES 

(a)  The  chairman  may  designate  a  panel  of 
the  conunlttee  drawn  from  members  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  to  inquire  Into  and 
take  testimony  on  a  matter  or  matters  that 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one 
subcommittee  and  to  report  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Any  such  panel  shall  not  continue  in 
existence  for  more  than  six  months. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  standing  subcommit- 
tee may  designate  a  panel  of  such  sub- 
committee to  Inquire  into  and  take  testi- 
mony on  a  specific  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  subcommittee  and  to  report 
to  the  subcommittee  for  further  reference  to 
the  full  committee  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  No  panels  so  appointed  shall  have  legis- 
lative jurisdiction. 

(d)  No  panel,  task  force,  special  sub- 
committee, or  any  other  subunit  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  may  be  created  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  full  committee  chairman 
and  concurrence  of  the  caucus  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

RULE  7.  REFERENCE  OF  LEGISLATION  AND 

suBCOMMrrrEE  reports 

(a)  The  chairman  shall  refer  legislation 
and  other  matters  to  all  subcommittees  of 
appropriate  jurisdiction  within  2  weeks  un- 
less, by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  full  committee,  consideration  Is  to  be  by 
the  full  committee. 

(b)  Bills  shall  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only 
when  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  or  by  a  majority 
vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or  a 
subcommittee. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
with  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting,  majority  of  the  committee  being 
present,  shall  have  authority  to  discharge  a 
subcommittee  from  consideration  of  any  bill, 
resolution,  or  other  matter  referred  thereto 
and  have  such  measure  or  matter  considered 
by  the  full  committee. 

(d)  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  until  after  the  Intervention 
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of  3  calendar  days  from  the  time  the  report 
is  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and  printed 
hearings  thereon  are  available  to  the  mem- 
bers, except  that  this  rule  may  be  waived  by 
a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

RULE  8.  PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARIN08 
AND  MEETINGS 

The  full  committee  and  subcommittee 
shall  make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place  and  subject  matter  of  the  full  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  hearing  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  the  hear- 
ing. However,  if  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
conunlttee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner.  It  shall 
make  the  announcement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Any  announcement  made  under 
this  rule  shall  be  promptly  published  in  the 
Daily  Digest  and  promptly  entered  into  the 
committee  scheduling  service  of  the  House 
Information  Systems. 

RULE  9.  MEETINGS,  AND  HEARINGS  OPEN  TO  THE 
PUBLIC 

(a)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in- 
cluding the  markup  of  legislation  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  being  present,  determines  by 
roUcall  vote  that  all  or  iiart  of  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public:  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
other  than  members  of  the  committee  and/or 
subcommittee  and  such  congressional  staff 
and  such  departmental  representatives  as 
they  may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to  open  committee  hearings  which  are 
provided  for  by  paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule,  or 
any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  nnatters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing whether  testimony  or  evidence  to  be 
received  would  endanger  the  national  secu- 
rity, or  would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate any  person.  If  the  decision  is  to 
close  for  national  security  reasons,  the  vote 
must  be  by  rollcall  vote  and  in  open  session, 
there  being  a  majority  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  present.  Otherwise,  If  the  de- 
cision is  to  close  because  the  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person,  the  vote  may  be  by  a  majority  of 
those  present,  there  being  in  attendance  no 
less  than  two  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee.  However,  if  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  elects  to  receive  such  testi- 
mony in  open  session,  it  may  do  so  only  if  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  a  majority  being  present, 
determine  that  such  evidence  or  testimony 
will  not  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person.  No  member  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonparticlpatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  full  conunlttee  or  sub- 
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cotnmlttee.  unless  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee,  for  pur- 
1)0868  of  a  particular  series  of  hearingrs  on  a 
particular  article  of  le^slation  or  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  Investigration.  to  close  its 
hearings  to  members  by  the  same  procedures 
designated  in  this  rule  for  closing  hearings 
to  the  public:  Provided,  however.  That  the  full 
committee  or  the  subcommittee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  close  up  to  5  addi- 
tional consecutive  days  of  hearings. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  chair- 
man, each  member  of  the  committee  may 
designate  by  letter  to  the  Chairman,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  or  her  personal  staff  with  Top  Se- 
cret security  clearance  to  attend  hearings  of 
the  committee,  or  that  member's 
subcommlttee(8)  which  have  been  closed 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  9(b)  above  for 
national  security  purposes  for  the  taking  of 
testimony:  Provided,  That  such  staff  mem- 
ber's attendance  at  such  hearings  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee as  dictated  by  national  security 
requirements  at  the  time:  Provided  further. 
That  this  paragraph  addresses  hearings  only 
and  not  briefings  or  meetings  held  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule;  and 
Provided  further.  That  the  attainment  of  any 
security  clearances  Involved  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  individual  members. 

RULE  JO.  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  AND  MEETINGS 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  rule 
XI.  clause  3.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, it  is  the  purpose  of  this  rule  to  pro- 
vide a  means.  In  conformity  with  acceptable 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, by  which  comjnittee  or  subcommittee 
hearings  or  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public,  may  be  covered  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography. 
or  by  any  such  methods  of  coverage.  In  that 
regard,  the  provisions  of  rule  XI.  clause 
3(a)(d)  are  specifically  Incorporated  herein 
by  reference. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee  or  Its  subcommittees  respectively 
whether  hearings  or  meetings  which  are  open 
may  be  broadcast,  unless  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  respectively  by  majority 
vote  determine  otherwise:  Provided,  however, 
Each  committee  or  subcommittee  chairman 
shall  determine,  in  his  discretion,  the  num- 
ber of  television  and  still  cameras  permitted 
In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  rule  XI,  clause  3(0. 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
broadcasting  of  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings  or  meetings  which  are  open  to  the 
public: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raidiy  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off.  This  subparagraph  is  supplementary  to 
claaae  2(kK5)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 


(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
me(lla  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tele- 
vision cameras  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equi- 
table procedures  devised  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
committees or  the  visibility  of  that  witness 
and  that  member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  by  the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
insfialled  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee is  in  session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlight,  strobellghts,  and 
flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing  any 
meOiod  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing, except  that  the  television  media  may  in- 
stall additional  lighting  in  the  hearing  room, 
without  cost  to  the  Government,  in  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room  to  the  lowest  level  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  television  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then 
current  state  of  the  art  of  television  cov- 
erage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press  Photos 
and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
coramittee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee en  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees. 

(IC)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Ptadlo  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery 

(18)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstructlve  manner. 

(14)  With  the  exception  of  devices  properly 
use4  by  official  reporters  and  by  accredited 
media  and  broadcast  personnel  as  covered  In 
the»e  rules,  no  recording  or  camera  type  de- 
vices may  be  operated  or  otherwise  used  dur- 
ing committee  or  subconxmlttee  hearings. 

RULE  11.  QUORUM 

A  majority  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  re- 
porting or  tabling  a  measure  or  rec- 
omffiendatlon.  A  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taldng  testimony  and  receiving  evidence  by 
either  the  full  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  not  less  than  two.  A  quorum  for 


taking  any  other  action  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  other- 
wise incilcated  in  the  committee  rules. 

RULE  12.  THE  FIVE-MINUTE  RULE 

(a)  The  time  any  one  member  may  address 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  on  any  bill, 
motion  or  other  matter  under  consideration 
shall  not  exceed  5  minutes  and  then  only 
when  the  member  has  been  recognized  by  the 
chairman,  except  that  this  time  limit  may 
be  exceeded  by  unanimous  consent.  Any 
member,  upon  request,  shall  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  to  address  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  an 
amendment  which  the  member  has  offered  to 
any  pending  bill  or  resolution. 

(b)  Members  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  when  a  meeting 
is  origlaally  convened  will  be  recognized  by 
the  chairman  in  order  of  seniority.  Those 
membere  arriving  subsequently  will  be  rec- 
ognized in  order  of  their  arrival.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  will  take  prece- 
dence «pon  their  arrival.  In  recognizing 
membere  to  question  witnesses  in  this  fash- 
ion, the  chairman  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority 
membere  present  and  shall  establish  the 
order  of  recognition  for  questioning  In  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  disadvantage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority. 

RULE  13.  SL'BPOENA  AUTHORrTY 

The  fUll  committee,  and  all  subcommit- 
tees, may  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Any  such  subpoena  nriay  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  committee,  or  subcommittee. 
In  the  oonduct  of  any  investigation  or  a  se- 
ries of  investigations  or  activities,  only 
when  aathorized  by  a  majority  of  members 
voting,  a  majority  being  present.  The  power 
to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  under  this 
rule  may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee. 

RULE  H.  WTTNESS  STATEMENTS 

(a)  Any  prepared  statement  to  be  presented 
by  a  witness  to  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee at  least  W  hours  in  advance  of  presen- 
tation »nd  shall  be  distributed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  at 
least  24  hours  In  advance  of  delivery.  If  a  pre- 
pared statement  contains  security  informa- 
tion bearing  a  classification  of  secret  or 
higher,  the  statement  shall  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  committee  rooms  to  all  members 
of  the  committee  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  delivery;  however,  no  such  state- 
ment shall  be  removed  from  the  committee 
offices.  The  requirement  of  this  rule  may  be 
waived  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee OT  any  subcommittee,  a  (luorum  being 
present. 

(b)  "Hie  full  committee  and  each  sub- 
committee shall.  Insofar  as  Is  practicable, 
require  each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
it  to  file  with  the  committee  (In  advance  of 
his  or  her  appearance)  a  written  statement 
of  the  proposed  testimony  and  to  limit  the 
oral  presentation  at  such  appearance  to  a 
brief  summary  of  his  or  her  argument. 
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RULE  15.  ADMINISTERING  OATHS  TO  WITNESSES 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  any  witnesses. 

RULE  18.  QUESTIONING  OF  WmJESSES 

(a)  When  a  witness  is  before  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  may  put  questions  to  the 
witness  only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee who  so  desire  shall  have  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  to  interrogate  each  witness 
until  such  time  as  each  member  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  interrogate  such  witness; 
thereafter,  additional  time  for  questioning 
witnesses  by  members  is  discretionary  with 
the  chairman. 

(c)  Questions  put  to  witnesses  before  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  perti- 
nent to  the  bill  or  other  subject  matter  that 
may  be  before  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee for  consideration. 

RULE  17.  VOTING  AND  ROLLCALLS 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules  voting  on  a  measure  or  matter  may  be 
by  roUcall  vote,  division  vote,  voice  vote,  or 
unanimous  consent. 

(b)  Voting  on  reporting  annual  authoriza- 
tion bills  shall  be  by  rollcall  vote. 

(c)  A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  five  or  more  members 
present,  or  in  the  case  of  subcommittees,  on 
the  request  of  one-fifth  of  a  majority. 

RULE  18.  PROXY  VOTE 

A  member  may  vote  by  special  proxy, 
which  must  be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that 
the  member  is  absent  on  official  business  or 
is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  deslgmate 
the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 
thorization, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may 
authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  motions 
to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  or  her 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum.  A  proxy  may  be 
used  in  full  committee  or  subcommittee.  All 
proxies  must  be  filed  with  the  staff  director 
and  be  available  for  inspection  at  any  time. 

RULE  19.  PRIVATE  BILLS 

No  private  bill  will  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee if  there  are  two  or  more  dissenting 
votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  reconsidered  during  the 
same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  sufficient 
to  Justify  a  new  hearing  has  been  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

RULE  ».  SUPPLEMENTAL,  MINORrTY, 
ADDmONAL  OR  DISSENTING  VIEWS 

If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure 
or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  timely  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  addi- 
tional or  dissenting  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  In  which  to  file  such  views.  In 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with  the 
staff  director  of  the  committee.  All  such 
views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  Included  within,  and 
shall  be  a  v^n  of.  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter. 

RULE  n.  POINTS  OF  ORDER 

No  point  of  order  shall  He  with  respect  to 
any  measure  reported  by  the  full  committee 


or  any  subcommittee  on  the  ground  that 
hearings  on  such  measure  were  not  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  committee  rules;  except  that  a  point  of 
order  on  that  ground  may  be  made  by  any 
member  of  the  full  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee which  reported  the  measure  if,  in  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  such  point  of 
order  was  (a)  timely  made  and  (b)  improperly 
overruled  or  not  properly  considered. 

RULE  22.  PUBUC  INSPECTION  OF  COMMITTEE 

ROLLCALLS 
(a)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  in  any  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  committee  for  inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee.  Information  so  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  shall  include  a  description  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  propo- 
sition, and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present  but 
not  voting.  With  respect  to  each  record  vote 
by  the  committee  on  each  motion  to  report 
any  bill  or  resolution  of  public  character,  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for,  and  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  against,  the  reporting 
of  such  bill  or  i-esolution  shall  be  included  in 
the  committee  report. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  such  a  rollcall  vote  or 
votes,  when  a  member  is  in  attendance  at 
any  other  committee,  subcommittee,  or  con- 
ference committee  meeting  during  that 
time,  that  circumstance  shall  be  so  recorded 
in  the  rollcall  record,  upon  timely  notifica- 
tion to  the  chairman  from  that  member. 

RULE  23.  PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
INFORMATION 

(a)  All  national  security  information  bear- 
ing a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived In  executive  session  and  shall  be  grlven 
appropriate  safekeeping. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, establish  such  procedures  as  In  his  judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  any  national  security 
information  received,  classified  as  secret  or 
higher.  Such  procedures  shall,  however,  en- 
sure access  to  this  Information  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  or  any  other  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  has  re- 
quested the  opportunity  to  review  such  ma- 
terial. 

RULE  24.  COMMITTEE  STAFFING 

The  staffing  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
standing  subcommittees  shall  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including,  among  other  things, 
the  provisions  of  rule  XI,  clause  5(d). 

RULE  25.  COMMnTEE  RECORDS 

The  records  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chairman 
shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of 
the  committee. 

RULES  POR  INVK8TIGATIVE  HEARINGS 
CONDUCTED  BY  SUBCOMMriTEES 

t.  Potoer  to  sit  and  act;  subpoena  power 
1.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  rules  X 


and  XI,  a  subcommittee  is  authorized  (sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  2.A.  of  this  paragraph): 

A.  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  hearings,  and 

B.  to  require  by  subpoena,  or  otherwise. 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers and  documents  as  it  deems  necessary. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

2.A.  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  Is- 
sued by  a  subcommittee  under  subparagraph 
l.B.  in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation,  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities,  only 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers voting,  a  majority  being  present.  Au- 
thorized subpoenas  shall  be  signed  only  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee. 

B.  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  Issued  by 
a  subcommittee  under  subparagraph  l.B. 
may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  House.  (House  rule  XI.  clause 
2(m);  committee  rule  13.) 

a.  Quorum 
Each  subcommittee  may  fix  the  number  of 
its  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  tak- 
ing testimony  and  receiving  evidence,  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  two.  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(h);  committee  rule  11.) 
Hi.  Notice  of  hearings 
E^cb  subcommittee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  subcommittee  hearing  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  However,  if  the  subcommittee  de- 
termines there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the 
hearing  sooner.  It  shall  make  the  announce- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  an- 
nouncement made  under  this  rule  shall  be 
promptly  published  in  the  Dally  Digest  and 
promptly  entered  into  the  committee  sched- 
uling service  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. (House  rule  XI,  clause  2(g)(3);  commit- 
tee rule  8.) 

tt'.  Meetings  and  hearings 

1.  Each  subcommittee  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  including  the  mark- 
up of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  subcommittee,  in  open  ses- 
sion and  with  a  majority  being  present,  de- 
termines by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  such  congressional 
staff  and  such  departmental  representatives 
as  they  may  authorize  shall  be  present  at 
any  business  or  markup  session  which  has 
been  closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  open  subcommittee  hear- 
ings which  are  provided  for  by  paragraph  2. 
of  this  rule,  or  any  meeting  that  relates  sole- 
ly to  internal  budget  or  personnel  matters. 
(House  rule  XI.  clause  2(gKl);  committee  nUe 
9(a).) 

2.  Elach  hearing  conducted  by  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with 
a  majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall 
vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  nia- 
jority  of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
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tendance  no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether 
testimony  or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
endanger  the  national  security,  or  would 
tend  to  defame,  degrrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person.  If  the  decision  is  to  close  for  national 
security  reasons,  the  vote  must  be  by  rollcall 
vote  and  in  open  session,  there  being  a  ma- 
jority of  the  subcommittee  present.  Other- 
wise, if  the  decision  is  to  close  because  the 
testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
incriminate  any  person,  the  vote  may  be  by 
a  majority  of  those  present,  there  being  in 
attendance  no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  However,  if  the  subcommit- 
tee elects  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session,  it  may  do  so  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  a  major- 
ity being  present,  determine  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame. 
degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person.  No  mem- 
ber may  be  excluded  from  nonpartlcipatory 
attendance  at  any  hettring  of  any  sub- 
committee, authorize  a  particular  sub- 
committee, for  purposes  of  a  particular  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of  leg- 
islation or  on  a  particular  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, to  close  its  hearings  to  members  by 
the  same  procedures  designated  in  this  sub- 
paragraph for  closing  hearings  to  the  public: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  subcommittee 
may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close  up 
to  5  additional  consecutive  days  of  hearings. 
(House  rule  XI.  clause  2(gM2):  committee  rule 
9(b).) 

tj.  Prepared  statements 

Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  a  sub- 
committee shall,  insofar  as  is  practicable, 
nie  with  the  subcommittee  (in  advance  of  his 
or  her  appearance)  a  written  statement  of 
the  proposed  testimony.  Such  witness  will 
limit  his  or  her  oral  presentation  to  a  brief 
summary  of  the  statement. 

Any  prepared  statement  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  at  least  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  presentation  and  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  members  of  the  subcommittee  at 
least  24  hours  in  advance  of  delivery. 

If  a  prepared  statement  contains  security 
information  bearing  a  classlflcation  of  secret 
or  higher,  the  statement  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  committee  rooms  to  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  delivery;  however,  no  such  state- 
ment shall  be  removed  from  the  committee 
rooms.  The  requirement  of  this  rule  may  be 
waived  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the  sub- 
committee, a  quorum  being  present  (House 
rule  XI.  clause  2(g)(4);  committee  rule  14.) 
vi.  Opening  statement 

The  chairman  at  an  investigative  hearing 
shall  announce  in  an  opening  statement  the 
subject  of  the  Investigation  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(k )(!).) 

vii.  Information  for  witnesses 

A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  of 
clause  2(k)  of  House  rule  XI  shall  be  made 
available  to  each  witness.  (House  rule  XI. 
clause  2(kK2).)i 

via.  Right  to  counsel 

Witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings  may  be 
accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
conatltutlonal  rights.  (House  rule  XI,  clause 
a(kX3).) 

ix.  Form  of  oath 

Witnesses,  when  sworn,  shall  subscribe  to 
the  following  oath: 


'The  comitlete  text  of  claiue  2(k).  Hoaae  Rule  XI. 
U  printed  herein  In  labcommlttee  rules  VI,  VII 
Vm.  X,  XI,  Xm.  XIV.  and  XV. 


■'You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
the  testimony  you  will  give  before  this  sub- 
committee in  the  matters  now  under  consid- 
eration will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God?" 
I.  Breaches  of  order 

The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. (House  rule  XI,  clause  2(k)(4).) 
XI.  Defamatory  testimony  or  evidence 

Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hearing 
may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
any  person, 

(S)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  executive  session,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  committee  rule  9(b).  if  by  a 
majority  of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  subcommittee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person; 
and 

(h)  The  subcommittee  shall  proceed  to  re- 
ceive such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if 
a  tnajority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, a  majority  being  present,  deter- 
mine that  such  evidence  or  testimony  will 
not  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
any  person. 

la  either  case  the  subcommittee  shall  af- 
ford such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily 
to  appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and  dis- 
pose of  requests  from  such  person  to  sub- 
poena additional  witnesses.  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(k)(5).) 

lii.  Photographing  of  witnesses 

No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  re- 
quired against  his  or  her  will  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence  or 
testimony  while  the  broadcasting  of  that 
hearing,  by  radio  or  television,  is  being  con- 
ducted. At  the  request  of  any  such  witness 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  radio, 
television,  or  still  photography  coverage,  all 
lenses  shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones 
used  for  coverage  turned  off.  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  3(f)(2);  committee  rule  10.) 

xiii.  Subpoena  of  additional  witnesses 

Eiccept  as  provided  in  investigative  hearing 
rule  XI  above,  the  chairman  shall  receive 
and  the  subcommittee  shall  dispose  of  re- 
quests to  subpoena  additional  witnesses. 
(House  rule  XI,  clause  2(k)(6).) 

ziv.  Testimony  taken  in  executive  session 

No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  execu- 
tive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  public 
sessions   without   the   consent   of  the   sub- 
committee. (House  rule  XI,  clause  2(k)(7).) 
rr.  Sworn  statements 

In  the  discretion  of  the  subcommittee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in  the 
record.  The  subcommittee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  Che  i)ertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearings.  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(k)(8).) 

rui.  Transcript  of  testimony 
A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of 
his  testimony  given  at  the  public  session  or. 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  subcommittee.  (House  rule 
XI,  clause  2(k)(9).) 

ivii.  General 
The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  its 
committees  and  subcommittees  as  far  as  ap- 
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pllcabie,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in 
committees  and  subcommittees.  (House  rule 
XI,  clause  1(e)(1).) 


RULEB  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  thi»  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude Extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  rlequirement  of  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
hereby  submit  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  102d  Congress  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  rules  were  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee in  open  session  on  February  7,  1991: 
CoMMirrEE  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  102d 
Congress 
(Adopted  February  7.  1991) 
RULE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  the 
committee  and  subcomittees  so  far  as  appli- 
cable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in 
committees  and  subcommittees.  Each  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  is  a  part  of  the 
committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its 
rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

RULE  II— MEETINGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  full 
committee  shall  be  at  10  a.m.  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  at  such  other 
times  and  in  such  places  as  the  chairman 
may  deeignate;  however,  a  regular  Tuesday 
meeting  of  the  committee  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  chairman. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene,  as 
he  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
commictee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

(c)(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommittee 
thereto  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termines by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  ba  closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  committee  and  such  congressional  staff 
and  such  departmental  representatives  as 
they  may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph, 
or  to  asy  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  in- 
ternal budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee.  In  open  session  and 
with  a  fluorum  iH-esent.  determines  by  roll- 
call vot«  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hesrlng  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  pufctic  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
committee   or   subcommittee   may   by   the 
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same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subsequent 
day  of  bearing. 

RULE  ra— RECORDS  AND  ROLLCALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of  the 
votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll  call  is 
demanded.  The  result  of  each  such  roll  call 
vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the  commit- 
tee for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Infor- 
mation so  available  for  public  inspection 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order  or  other  proposition  and 
the  name  of  each  member  voting  for  and 
each  member  voting  ag:ainst  such  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not  vot- 
ing. A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  present  or  in  the  appar- 
ent absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one  mem- 
ber. With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by  the 
committee  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution, 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  against  the  re- 
porting of  such  bill  or  such  resolution  shall 
be  included  in  the  committee  report. 

(b)  The  records  of  the  committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in 
accordance  with  rule  XXXVl  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chairman 
shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  IV— QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  commit- 
tee for  business  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  thereof  for  business:  Provided.  That 
any  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  re- 
ceiving evidence. 

RULE  V— HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  hearing  unless  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In 
the  latter  event,  the  chairman  or  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  whichever  the  case 
may  be,  shall  make  such  public  announce- 
ment at  the  earliest  i>ossible  date.  The  clerk 
of  the  committee  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Daily  Clerk  of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
soon  as  i>o88ible  after  such  public  announce- 
ment is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
is  to  apiwar  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
conunlttee,  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of 
his  or  her  appearance,  a  written  statement  of 
bis  or  her  proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit 
his  or  her  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
the  statement. 

(c)  When  any  bearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
ui)on  request  to  the  chairman  of  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  such  wit- 


nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  bearing  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations  but  no  such  member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  any  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee. 

(e)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-minute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for  question- 
ing a  witness  by  any  one  member  can  be  ex- 
tended only  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  members  present.  The  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses in  both  full  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings shall  be  initiated  by  the  chairman,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ranking  minority  party  mem- 
ber and  all  other  members  alternating  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority.  In  rec- 
ognizing members  to  question  witnesses  in 
this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  the  majority  to 
minority  members  present  and  shall  estab- 
lish the  order  of  recognition  for  questioning 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disadvantage  the 
members  of  the  majority. 

RULE  VI— OVERSIGHT 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  evaluation  of  (A) 
the  application,  administration,  execution, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  or  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  the 
various  subcommittees,  consistent  with 
their  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  Rule  vm, 
shall  have  oversight  responsibilities  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  Each  sulxjommlttee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  applica- 
tions, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  subconunlttee,  and  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  entitles  having  responsibilities  in  or 
for  the  administration  and  execution  there- 
of, in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether 
such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated. 

In  addition,  each  such  subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study  any  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  subcommittee  (whether  or  not  any  bill 
or  resolution  has  been  introduced  with  re- 
spect thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing 
basis  undertake  future  research  and  forecast- 
ing on  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  subcommittee. 

(c)  Each  subcommittee  shall  review  and 
study  on  a  continuing  basis  Uie  Impact  or 
probable  Impact  of  tax  policies  affecting  sub- 
jects within  its  jurisdictions. 

RULE  Vn— BROADCASTDJO  OF  COMMriTEE 
HEARIM08 

Broadcasting,  either  by  radio  or  TV  of  all 
open  committee  bearings  and  meetings  shall 
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be  permitted  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
chairman,  in  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  such  action  is  warranted. 
Photographs  shall  be  permitted  during  hear- 
ings of  the  full  committee  and  subcommit- 
tees as  the  chairman  decides. 

All  coverage  shall  be  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  SIS  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  acnUnst  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The  al- 
location among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equi- 
table procedures  devised  by  the  Ebcecutive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  members  of  the  committee  or  the 
visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
other  media. 

(6)  Ekjuipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  ffom.  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlighU.  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photographers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these  photographers,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  ftom  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newsplctures.  If  request  is  made  by  more 
than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photography. 
that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  the  view 
between  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
witness  table. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
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rently  accredited   to   the   Radio  and   Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  stlU  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstrusive  manner. 

RULE  Vni— NUMBER  AND  JURISDICTTION  OF 
SUBCOMMnTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  five  standing  sub- 
committees as  follows:  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care;  Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance; 
Oversight  and  Investigations;  Education, 
Training  and  Employment;  and  Housing  and 
Memorial  Affairs.  AH  proposed  legislation 
and  other  matters  related  to  the  subcommit- 
tees listed  under  standing  subcommittees 
named  below  shall  be  referred  to  such  sub- 
committees, respectively. 

Hospitals  and  Health  Care:  Veterans'  hos- 
pitals, medical  care,  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans. 

Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance: 
Compensation,  pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the 
United  States,  general  and  special,  and  life 
insurance  issued  by  the  Government  on  ac- 
count of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Oversight  and  Investigations:  Investigative 
authority  over  matters  that  are  referred  to 
the  subconunittee  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  investigation  and  appro- 
priate recommendations. 

Education,  Training  and  Employment: 
EUlucation  of  veterans,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  readjustment  of  servicemen  to  ci- 
vilian life. 

Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs:  Veterans' 
housing  programs,  and  cemeteries  of  the 
United  States  in  which  veterans  of  any  war 
or  conflict  are  or  may  be  buried,  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad,  except  ceme- 
teries administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  burial  benefits. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  serve  as  ex-officio 
member  of  all  subcommittees  and  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  all  matters  before  the 
subcommittee. 

RULE  DC-POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
SUBCOMMnTEES 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  fUU  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  Its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
conunittee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hear- 
ings and  meetings  of  their  respective  sub- 
committees after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  sub- 
conunittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever 
possible. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subconunittee  has  ordered  a 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  fUU  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  80,  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
report  or  cause  to  be  repoi^d  promptly  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  sub- 
conunittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days 
on  which  the  House  Is  not  In  session)  after 


the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  re- 
quest, signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  request, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit 
immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee notice  of  the  filing  of  that  re- 
quest. 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AKD  CIVIL,  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
lOED  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause 
2(a)  of  House  rule  XI,  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Congressional  Re(X)rd  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
the  I02d  Congress,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  <K)mmittee  in  open  session  on  February  6, 
1991: 

RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 

AND  Civil  Service 
(Adopted  February  6.  1991) 
RULE  1.  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or  res- 
olution, if  printed  copies  are  available,  are 
nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege. 

RULE  2.  CHAIRMAN;  VICE  CHAIRMAN 

(a)  The  majority  member  of  the  committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  rank- 
ing Immediately  after  the  chairman,  is  des- 
ignated as  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  shall  preside 
at  meetings  or  hearings,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  shall  pre- 
side. If  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  are  not 
present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the  next 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

(c)  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee, 
as  appropriate,  the  next  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  appropriate,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the 
case  shall  happen,  shall  act  as  chairman. 

RULE  3.  COMMriTEE  MEETINGS 

(a)  A  regular  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month.  The  usual  time 
of  a  regular  meeting  shall  be  9:45  a.m.  A  reg- 
ular meeting  may  be  canceled  by  the  chair- 
man after  consultation  with  the  vice  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member. 

(b)  Additional  meetings  of  the  committee 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary. 

(c)  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(c)(2). 

(d)  Regular,  additional,  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  transaction  of 
business  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
when  the  committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI, 
Clause  2(g)(1). 


RULE  1.  RECORD  OF  ACTION 

(a)  A  complete  record  of  all  committee  or 
subcommittee  action  shall  be  kept  which 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded. 

(b)  There  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection, by  the  public,  at  reasonable  times 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee,  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
vote  is  demanded,  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  propo- 
sition on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded, 
and  the  name  of  each  member  voting  for  and 
each  member  voting  against  such  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  by  not  vot- 
ing. 

(c)  A  committee  or  subcommittee  report 
on  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public  character 
ordered  reported  by  a  record  vote  shall  in- 
clude the  number  of  votes  cast  for.  and  the 
number  of  votes  cast  against,  the  motion  to 
report. 

(d)  The  records  of  the  committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shail  be  made  available  in  accordance 
with  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
except  that  the  committee  authorizes  the 
use  of  apy  record  to  which  clause  3(b)(4)  of 
the  House  Rule  XXXVl  would  otherwise 
apply  after  such  record  has  been  in  existence 
for  20  years.  The  chairman  shall  notify  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  any  decision, 
pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or  clause  4(b)  of 
House  Rple  XXXVl.  to  withhold  a  record  oth- 
erwise available,  and  the  matter  shall  be  pre- 
sented t«  the  committee  for  a  determination 
on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of  the 
commitOee. 

RULE  5.  COMMFTTEE  QUORUM 

(a)  Exoept  as  provided  under  paragraphs  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  rule,  or  under  House  Rule  XI, 
Clause  2(g)(2),  one-third  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purjjose  of  transacting  com- 
mittee business. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  comoiittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of— 

(1)  rei)©rting  a  measure  or  recommendation 
in  accordance  with  rule  13(a); 

(2)  votang  to  close  a  meeting  under  rule 
3(d); 

(3)  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  subponea 
under  rule  12(c);  and 

(4)  reoalling  a  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  under  rule  9<c). 

(c)  Not  less  than  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  and  receiving  evi- 
dence. 

(d)  The  presence  of  a  quorum  shall  be  de- 
termined and  announced  by  the  chairman  be- 
fore the  committee  shall  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  business  and  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  records  of  committee  action. 

RULE  6.  ROLLCALL  VOTE 

A  rolloall  vote  on  any  question  may  be  de- 
manded by  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
of  a  suboommittee,  as  appropriate. 

RULE  7.  PROXIES 

A  member  may  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  by  proxy. 
A  proxy  Bhall  (1)  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
member  authorizing  the  proxy,  and  show  the 
date  an4  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed;  (2)  assert  that  the  member  is  absent 
on  official  business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting;  (3)  designate  the 
member  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  author- 
ization; and  (4)  be  limited  to  a  specific  meas- 
ure or  matter  and  any  amendments  or  mo- 
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tions  pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may  au- 
thorize a  general  proxy  for  motions  to  re- 
cess, adjourn,  or  other  procedural  matters.  A 
proxy  may  not  be  used  unless  a  quorum  is 
present,  cannot  be  used  to  make  a  quorum, 
and  shall  be  presented  to  the  chairman  at 
the  time  the  proxy  is  voted. 

RULE  8.  ADDRESSING  COMMITTEE  OR 
SUBCOMMirrEES 

(a)  Recognition  by  the  chairman  shall  be 
obtained  by  any  member  addressing  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  pro- 
posing a  motion,  or  interrogating  a  witness. 

(b)  The  5-mlnute  rule  shall  apply  in  the 
markup  of  a  bill.  The  5-minute  rule  shall 
apply  in  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  until 
such  time  as  each  member  who  so  desires  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  witness. 

(c)  The  regular  order  shall  be  observed  in 
all  proceedings,  and  all  questions  and  state- 
ments in  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  shall 
be  germane  to  the  legislation  or  other  mat- 
ters then  being  considered. 

RULE  9.  REFERENCE  OF  LEGISLATION 

(a)  E^ch  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter 
referred  to  the  committee,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  rule,  shall  be  re-referred  to 
the  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
Its  principal  subject  within  2  weeks  from  the 
date  of  its  referral  to  the  committee  unless 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  orders  that  it 
be  held  for  the  committee's  direct  consider- 
ation. If  the  chairman  so  orders,  he  shall  in- 
form the  members  of  the  committee  of  his 
decision  and  it  shall  not  become  final  until  1 
week  after  he  has  so  informed  them  and  then 
only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  not.  in  the  meantime,  ad- 
vised him  in  writing  of  their  disagreement 
therewith. 

(b)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
a  subcommittee  may  be  recalled  by  him  for 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
referral  to  another  subcommittee.  If  re- 
called, the  chairman  shall  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  his  decision  and  it 
shall  not  become  final  until  1  week  after  he 
has  so  Informed  them  and  then  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
not.  In  the  meantime,  advised  him  in  writing 
of  their  disagreement  with  his  decision. 

(c)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  may  be  recalled  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  a  major- 
ity being  present,  for  its  direct  consideration 
or  for  reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(d)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  may  be  referred  si- 
multaneously by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 
concurrent  consideration,  for  consideration 
In  sequence,  or  for  consideration  of  particu- 
lar parts,  or  the  matter  may  be  referred  by 
the  chairman  to  a  special  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee or  task  force  established  under  rule  21. 

RULE  10.  statements;  DEPOSITIONS 

statements,  depositions,  letters,  and  such 
other  pertinent  matter  In  appropriate  form 
as  may  be  timely  submitted  may  be  accepted 
for  inclusion  in  printed  hearings,  records,  or 
documents,  or  in  the  permanent  fllen  of  the 
committee,  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  without 
objection  or  upon  motion  duly  adopted. 

RULE  11.  HEARINGS;  WITNESSES 

(a)  Public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  each  hearing  to 
be  conducted  by  the  committee,  or  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  be  made  at  least  1  week  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  a  hearing,  unless 
the    chairman    of   the    committee    or    sub- 
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committee,  as  appropriate,  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begrin  a  hearing  at  an 
earlier  date  in  which  event  such  public  an- 
nouncement shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(b)  Hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  committee,  or  subcommittee, 
as  appropriate,  votes  to  close  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  Clause 
2(g)(2). 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  the  scheduling  of  witnesses  and  the 
time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  testi- 
mony and  interrogation  shall  be  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  chairman,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

(d)  When  any  hearing  Is  conducted  upon 
any  measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee,  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate,  upon  request  to  the 
chairman  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  before  completion  of  the 
hearings,  shall  be  entitled  to  call  witnesses 
to  testify  on  at  least  1  day  of  such  hearings. 

(e)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  appro- 
priate, and  who  has  had  appropriate  and 
timely  notice  of  such  appearance  shall  file 
with  the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  ap- 
propriate, at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  his 
appearance,  at  least  100  copies  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  limit  his 
oral  presentation  at  his  appearance  to  a  brief 
summary  of  his  argument.  The  requirement 
of  this  rule  may  be  waived,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  chairman,  without  objection,  or 
pursuant  to  a  motion  duly  adopted. 

(f)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  of  his 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or,  if 
given  at  an  executive  session,  when  author- 
ized by  the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate. 

RULE  12.  POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT;  8UBPENA 
power;  OATHS 

(a)  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
is  authorized— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  hear- 
ings; and 

(2)  subject  to  paragraph  (c),  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  or  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  chairman,  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  committee  or  by  a  subcommittee  In 
the  conduct  of  its  functions  and  duties  under 
House  Rules  X  and  XI  or  under  the  commit- 
tee rules  when  authorized  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  ap- 
propriate, a  majority  being  present,  or  when 
authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(d)  Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, by  a  member  designated  by  the  chair- 
man. 

RULE  13.  FILING  REPORTS;  SUPPLEMENTAL. 

MDfORrry,  or  additional  views 
(a)  No  measure  or  recommendation,  includ- 
ing any  report  or  submission  required  to  be 
made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  by  the  committee  under  para- 
graphs (g),  (h),  and  (1)  of  Clause  4  of  Rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  be  reported 
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unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate,  was  actually 
present. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  to  promptly  request  consid- 
eration In  the  committee  of  any  measure  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee,  and  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  schedule  such  measure  for  consideration 
by  the  committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a  measure  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  has  not  been  filed  as  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule,  such  re- 
port shall  be  filed  within  7  calendar  days  (ex- 
clusive of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in 
session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  general  counsel  of  the 
committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  reporting  of  that  measure. 

(e)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views  with  the  general 
counsel  of  the  committee.  Such  views  shall 
be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  member. 

(f)  All  committee,  subconimittee,  or  staff 
reports  printed  pursuant  to  legislative  or 
oversight  investigations  and  not  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  shall  con- 
tain the  following  disclaimer  on  the  cover  of 
such  report:  (This  report  has  not  been  offi- 
cially approved  by  the  (subcommittee/com- 
mittee) and,  therefore,  may  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  all  of  its  members.) 

RULE  14.  legislative  OVERSIGHT 

The  committee,  together  with  its  sub- 
committees, shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  conmiittee. 

RULE  15.  INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF 

Except  as  provided  in  Rule  XI,  clause  S(d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  investigative  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  within  the  budget  approved  for 
the  subcommittee  by  the  committee; 

(2)  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall 
be  appointed  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  shall  determine 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  purposes 
by  the  committee;  and 

(3)  The  staff  of  the  committee  not  assigned 
to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to  the  minor- 
ity under  the  above  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  chairman 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  purposes 
by  the  committee. 

RULE  16.  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  BUDGET,  FXPEN8E8, 
AND  ACCOUNTS 

(a)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee shall  propose  and  present  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  each  session 
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of  the  Congress,  a  subcommittee  budget  of 
the  estimated  amount  of  special  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  anticipated  activities 
and  programs  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
particular  session  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
review  each  proposed  subcommittee  budget 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  shall  propose  and  present  to 
the  committee,  for  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  committee  budget  of  the  estimated 
total  amount  of  special  funds  to  be  requested 
under  a  primary  expense  resolution  required 
under  House  Rule  XI.  Clause  5.  for  use  by  the 
committee,  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, for  such  session  of  the  Congress  for 
all  anticipated  activities  and  programs  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  standing  sub- 
committees. 

<c)  The  staff  director  shall  establish  and 
maintain  records  and  accounts,  consistent 
with  sound  accounting  practices,  of  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  special  funds  and  of 
expenses  incurred  and  paid  as  obligations  of 
such  funds.  The  staff  director  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  later  than  18  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  and  item- 
ized report  of  the  amounts  of  such  funds  ex- 
pended and  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter. Such  quarterly  reports  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  official  records  of  the 
committee. 

(d)  Vouchers  for  payment  of  obligations  of 
special  funds  shall  be  prepared  by  the  staff 
director  for  signature  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  except  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  House,  and  shall  be  supported  by  re- 
ceipts or  other  documentation  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Signed  vouchers  shall 
be  returned  to  the  staff  director  for  entry  in 
the  committee  accounts  and  final  process- 
ing. 

RULE  n.  BROADCASTING  HEAKI.VGS 

A  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee. 
upon  approval  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  quorum  being  present,  or  a  hearing 
conducted  by  a  subcommittee,  upon  approval 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  subcommittee,  a 
quorum  being  present,  may  be  covered  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  in  ac- 
cordance with  House  Rule  XI.  Clause  3.  sub- 
ject to  the  following: 

(1)  live  coverage  is  to  be  broadcast  without 
commercial  sponsorship; 

(2)  no  subpoenaed  witness  may  be  photo- 
graphed, televised,  or  broadcast  against  his 
will; 

(3)  television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  which  shall  not  obstruct  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  proceedings  or  other 
media: 

(4)  equipment  must  be  installed  prior  to 
the  hearing; 

(5)  lighting  shall  be  at  the  lowest  adequate 
level; 

(6)  still  photographers  shall  not  come  be- 
tween the  witnesses  and  committee  members 
or  obstruct  the  other  media  during  the  hear- 
ing; and 

(7)  broadcast  and  photography  personnel 
shall  be  orderly  and  unobtrusive  and  shall  be 
currently  accredited  to  the  Radio.  Television 
Correspondent*',  or  the  Press  Photographers 
Galleries,  as  appropriate. 

RULE  !•.  AVAILABILITY  OF  SLTBCOMMITTEE 
REPORTS 

A  summary  and  explanation  of  each  meas- 
ure or  matter  approved  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
conunittee    in    advance    of   the    committee 


meeting  at  which  such  measure  or  matter  is 
to  be  considered. 

RULE  19.  TRAVEL 

IS)  All  members  of  the  committee  shall 
have  adequate  notice  prior  to  the  date  or 
dates  fixed  for  investigations  or  hearings  at 
locations  other  than  Washington.  D.C. 

(b)  Travel  of  members  and  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings, 
meetings,  conferences,  and  investigations 
mu6t  be  authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  prior  to  any  public  notice  thereof 
or  the  actual  travel.  Before  such  authoriza- 
tion is  given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  statement  in 
writing  which  includes  the  following: 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  the  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
traTel  is  to  be  made;  and 

(4)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  seeking 
authorization. 

(oi  A  report  on  the  travel  (except  travel  in 
connection  with  hearings)  of  each  member  or 
staff  member  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  trip  is  completed. 

Id)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  foreign  travel,  each  member  or  staff 
member  shall  submit  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
datts  each  country  was  visited,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation furnished,  any  funds  expended  for  any 
other  official  purpose,  and  shall  summarize 
in  these  categories  the  total  foreign  cur- 
rencies andor  appropriated  funds  expended. 
Such  reports  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  public,  as  required  by  House 
Rule  XI.  Clause  2(n). 

le)  To  facilitate  the  oversight  and  other 
legiBlative  and  investigative  activities  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
may.  at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man, make  a  temporary  assignment  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  such  sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
member  to  participate  in  any  public  hearing. 
inve.stigation.  or  study  by  such  subcommit- 
tee to  be  held  outside  of  Washington.  D.C. 

RULE  20.  CLASSIFIED  MATERIAL 

(a)  All  classified  material  received  by  the 
committee  or  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  in  executive 
session  and  shall  be  given  appropriate  safe- 
keeping. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
establish  such  procedures  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  any  such  classified  mate- 
rial. Such  procedures  shall,  however,  insure 
access  to  this  information  at  the  committee 
offices  by  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  has  requested  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  material. 

RULE  21.  STANDING  AND  SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMrTTEES 

Tbere  shall  be  seven  standing  subcommit- 
tees of  the  committee.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  shall  have  investigative  juris- 
diction over  all  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  the  other  six  sub- 
comenittees  shall  have  legislative  and  inves- 
tigative jurisdiction  as  provided  under  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (7)  of  rule  22.  In  addition 
to  the  standing  subcommittees,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  may  establish  such 
special  ad  hoc  subcommittees,  and  task 
forces  and  assign  to  them  such  jurisdiction 
as  the  chairman  deems  necessary. 


RULES  22,  JURISDICTION  OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 

The  titles  and  jurisdiction  of  the  standing 
subcommittees  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Siibcommittee  on  Investigations.— The 
investigation,  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  of  the  application,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of 
laws,  tie  subject  matter  of  which  is  within 
the  juriBdiction  of  the  committee. 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Employee  Benefit.— Compensation,  including 
pay  races  and  pay  systems;  the  merit  pay 
system;  dual  compensation;  classification  of 
positions;  leave;  allowances;  retirement;  in- 
surance; health  benefits;  and  other  benefits 
of  Federal  officers  and  employees. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources. — 
Federal  civilian  personnel  requirements  and 
ceilinga,  including  the  establishment  of 
supergmde  and  executive  level  positions;  ef- 
fect of  Government  reorganizations  on  Fed- 
eral personnel;  employee  utilization;  reduc- 
tions in  force;  contracting  out;  rights  of  pri- 
vacy; code  of  ethics,  including  financial  dis- 
closure and  conflicts  of  interest;  alternative 
work  schedules;  White  House  personnel  au- 
thorization; and  intergovernmental  person- 
nel programs. 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  the  Civil  Service.— 
Federal  civil  service  matters,  generally,  ex- 
cept those  matters,  specifically  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  subcommittees;  Federal 
labor  management  relations  (excluding  the 
Postal  Service);  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice; productivity  of  Federal  employees;  and 
employee  political  activities. 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  and 
Service*.— The  United  States  PosUl  Service 
and  the'  Postal  Rate  Commission,  generally, 
including  operation  and  administration 
thereof;  postal  finances  and  expenditures 
(except  those  relating  to  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Personnel  and  Modernization);  public  service 
aspects,  requirements,  and  reimbursements; 
and  the  United  States  mails  (except  those 
matters  specifically  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bubcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel 
and  Modernization). 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernjzation.— Postal  officers  and  employ- 
ees, generally,  Including  their  status  and  ap- 
pointment; postal  management  and  other 
personnel  requirements  and  practices;  em- 
ployee utilization;  postal  labor  management 
relatione;  postal  facilities  and  mechaniza- 
tion, including  modernization  and  research 
and  development;  mailability  of  matter; 
mail  trsBisportation;  and  military  mail. 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popu- 
lation.—^The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  generally; 
population  and  demography;  statistics  col- 
lection; reporting  and  data  processing  activi- 
ties of  tflie  Government,  generally;  and  holi- 
days and  celebrations. 

RULE  23.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  SUBCOM.MITTEES 

(a)  E»ch  subcommittee  shall  have  five 
membere.  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  members  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
two. 

(b)  TUe  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
voting  members  of  each  subcommittee  on 
which  tSey  do  not  serve. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee  during  its  hearings, 
but  no  member  who  is  not  a  member  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  vote  on  any  matter  be- 
fore that  subcommittee. 

RULES  24.  POWERS  AND  DLTIES  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold   hearings,    conduct   investigations,    re- 
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celve  evidence,  and  report  to  the  committee 
on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  meeting  and  hearing 
dates  after  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simul- 
taneous scheduling  of  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible.  A  subcommittee  may  exercise  none 
of  the  powers  or  authorities  herein-before 
provided  with  respect  to  any  investigation  or 
other  activity  which  is  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  or  which  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  funds  in  excess  of 
the  subcommittee's  budget  as  approved  by 
the  committee,  except  upon  authorization  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

RULE  25.  REQUIRED  MEETING 

Each  Standing  subcommittee,  as  referred 
to  in  rule  22,  shall  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  subcommittee  business  from  time  to  time 
while  Congress  is  in  session,  at  a  time  and  on 
a  day  determined  by  the  subcommittee  with 
due  regard  to  the  time  and  dates  of  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  committee  and  other  sub- 
committees. All  meetings  of  each  sub- 
committee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI. 
Clause  2(g)(1). 

RULE  26.  SUBCOMMITTEE  QUORUM 

(2)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraphs  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  rule,  or  under  House  Rule  XI, 
Clause  2(g)(2),  one-third  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  sub- 
committee business. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  reporting  a  measure  or  recommendation 
to  the  committee; 

(2)  voting  to  close  a  meeting  under  rule  25; 
and 

(3)  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  subpena 
under  rule  12(c). 

(c)  Not  less  than  two  members  of  a  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

(d)  The  ex  officio  members  of  the  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  subcommittee  quorum. 

RULE  27.  AMENDMENTS 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
made  available  In  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  in  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chairman  shall 
allow  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  the 
provision  thereof. 

RULE  28.  OTHER  ACTIONS;  STAFF  SUPERVISION 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  may  estab- 
lish such  other  procedures  and  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  committee,  including  the 
general  supervision  of  the  statutory  and  in- 
vestigative staffs  of  the  committee. 

RULE  29.  RECORDING  OF  COMMnTEE 
PROCEEDINGS 

(a)  Tape  recordings  (including  video  re- 
cordings) of  any  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee hearing  or  meeting  (or  any  por- 
tion thereof)  may  be  permitted  only  when 
approved  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority  member  of  the   committee   or   sub- 


committee, as  appropriate.  Individuals  seek- 
ing permission  to  record  committee  or  sub- 
committee proceedings  shall  be  advised  that 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  as  produced 
by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  reporter 
constitutes  the  sole  "official"  transcript  of 
such  proceedings. 

(b)  Paragraph  (a)  does  not  apply  to  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcasts  of  committee  or 
subcommittee  hearings  referred  to  in  rule  17. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLCHBEST)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  February  19,  20,  21,  25,  26.  27, 
and  28. 

Mr.  DELAY,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  California,  for  60  minutes, 
on  February  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Washington)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Kennelly,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNXWZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  20. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  on  February  21. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  30  minutes,  on 
February  20. 

Mr.  Moakley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  26  and  27. 

Mr.  Towns,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  Wolpe,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  February  19,  20,  21, 
25,  26,  27,  and  28. 


Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.    Brown    of  California   in    10 
stances. 
Mr.  ANNinJZio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Reed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CLEMENT. 

Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  BONIOR. 
Mr.  ECKART. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  FUSTER. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kanjorski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 


in- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLCHREST)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RINALDO. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Washington)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Skelton. 


SENATE  BILL,  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 
AND  A  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill,  joint  resolution,  and  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  379.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4,  1991,  as  "Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
allow  another  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
the  Library  in  pUce  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  7,  1991,  as  "National  Girls  and 
Women  in  Sports  Day." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 
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On  February  7, 1991: 
H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February   7,    1991,   as   "National   Girls   and 
Women  in  Sports  Day." 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
WASHINGTON.   Mr.    Speaker.   I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1991,  at  2  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Omitted  from  the  Record  of  February  6.  1991] 

590.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Le^slative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting:  a  report  on  human  rights  in 
countries  receiving  development  assistance. 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2151n(d)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

591.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
transmitting  a  report  on  human  rights  in 
countries  receiving  development  assistance. 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2151n(d)(l):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Submitted  February  19.  19911 

592.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
deferrals  of  budget  authority  not  reported  in 
military  construction  programs  financed  by 
the  Military  Construction  .Appropriations 
Act  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  1990.  pur- 
suant to  2  U.S.C.  686<a)  (Doc.  No.  102-40):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

593.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  a  letter  stating  the  De- 
partment had  to  delay  release  of  the  final 
study  on  policies  for  achieving  a  20  and  50 
percent  reduction  in  U.S.  CO2  emissions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

594.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  February  1. 
1991,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685<e)  (Doc.  No.  102- 
39);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

595.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Reports  (SAR's)  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  1990,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2432;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  Letter(s)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance (LOA)  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more  (Trans- 
mittal No.  91-08),  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  1!8; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

597.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  Letter(8)  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance (LOA)  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  S50  million  or  more  (Trans- 
mittal No.  91-07),  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

598.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notification  that  major 


defense  acquisition  programs  have  breached 
the  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2433;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  national  defense  stockpile  for  the  period 
April  1990  through  September  1990,  pursuant 
to  60  U.S.C.  98h-2(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  per- 
formance of  Department  of  Defense  commer- 
cial activities,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Amned  Services. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Defense 
Nuclear  Facilities  Board,  transmitting  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  An- 
nual Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
.Anry.  transmitting  the  Department's  deci- 
sion to  contract  for  the  vehicle  preparation 
function  at  Oakland  Army  Base.  Oakland. 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

6(B.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  Department's  deci- 
sion to  contract  for  the  training  and  audio- 
visual services  at  Fort  Rucker.  AL:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  years  1992-93. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy; transmitting  notification  that  the  De- 
partment will  be  unable  to  meet  the  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1991,  date  for  submission  of  the  re- 
port on  remanufacture  of  nuclear  stockpile 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen.'- 
ices. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  of  Waiver  of  Examina- 
tion of  Records  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2313(c);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Sen.-ices. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled. 
■Nuclear  Weapons  Complex  Reconfiguration 
Stufly";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

606  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  14th  quarterly  report  on  Federal  actions 
taken  to  assist  the  homeless,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-77.  section  501(e)  (101  Stat. 
510 1;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on  En- 
forcement Issues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

61C  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Review  of  Dual  Compensation  Al- 
legations Regarding  a  UDC  Employee."  pur- 
suant to  D.C.  Code,  section  47-117(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

611.  A  letter  from  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  a 
balance  sheet  of  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co.  as  of  December  31,  1990.  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  43-513;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

612.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  Final  Funding 
Priorities— Transitional  Bilingual  Education 
and  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION 
Agency,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  final  reso- 


lution promulgated  by  ACTION;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1990  annual  report 
of  its  activities,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2000e- 
4(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

615.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Institute 
of  American  Indian  Arts,  transmitting  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive Culture  and  Arts  Development  Annual 
Report,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LalX)r. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  Department's  14th  re- 
port, "Comprehensive  Program  and  Plan  for 
Federal  Energy  Education,  Elxtension,  and 
Infom-iation  Activities,"  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  7373(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  make  amendments  to  the  Liabil- 
ity Risk  Retention  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  report  on  the  activities  and  the  use  of 
funds  provided  by  the  Preventive  Health  and 
Health  Services  Block  Grant;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bnergy  and  Commerce. 

619.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting  notification  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Lettero)  of  Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOA>  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services 
(Transmittal  No.  91-07),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

620.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting  notification  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Lettero')  of  Offer  and  Acceptance  (LOA)  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services 
(Transmittal  No.  91-08),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting  notification  of 
intent  to  exercise  authority  under  section 
506(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2318(b)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Sacurity  Assistance  Agency  transmit- 
ting a  report  containing  the  status  of  each 
loan  and  each  contract  of  guaranty  or  insur- 
ance to  which  there  remains  outstanding  any 
unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liability  and 
the  status  of  each  extension  of  credit  for  the 
procurement  of  defense  articles  or  services 
as  of  September  30,  1990,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2!65<a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  certification,  together  with  a 
justification  thereof,  that  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador  are  Implementing  legislation  to 
establlst  legal  coca  requirements,  license 
hectares,  and  make  unlicensed  coca  produc- 
tion illegal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-690, 
section  4302(a)  (102  Stat.  4271);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

624.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  defense  equipment 
sold  commercially  to  Taiwan  (Transmittal 
No.  DTa-17-91),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

625.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
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transmitting  notiflcation  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Japan  (Transmit- 
tal No.  DTC-19-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Forei^  Affairs. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
price  and  availability  report  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  1990.  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2768;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

627.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting  a  report 
on  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  Por- 
tugal that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet  its 
international  debt  obligations  and  to  sta- 
bilize its  economy,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346 
nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

629.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  Depart- 
ment Intends  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  transfer 
on  a  temporary  basis  one  Patriot  air  defense 
system  fire  unit  to  the  CJovernment  of  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

630.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury's  Kuwaiti 
assets  control  regulations  and  Irsujl  sanc- 
tions regulations,  (Doc.  No.  102-41);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1988  on  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

632.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
his  report  for  fiscal  year  1990  on  each  in- 
stance a  Federal  agency  did  not  fully  imple- 
ment recommendations  made  by  the  GAO  in 
connection  with  a  bid  protest  decided  during 
the  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3554(e)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  of  actions 
taken  to  increase  competition  for  contracts 
during  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C. 
419;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  ACmON 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

635.  A  letter  fi-om  the  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Workers,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

637.  A  letter  from  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  SOth  financial  statement 
for  the  period  October  1,  1989-September  30, 


1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  an  evaluation  of  NASA's 
compliance  with  31  U.S.C.  1114(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  report  entitled,  "Consulting 
Services";  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  pro;5osed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration annual  report  for  1990,  pursuant  to  16 
U.S.C.  8381;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  the  1991  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  Organized  Crime  National  Strat- 
egy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

645.  A  letter  from  the  resident  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Little  League  Baseball, 
Inc.,  transmitting  the  organization's  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1084(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legrislatlon  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  remove  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  level  of  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Government  Ethics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

647.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  various  matters  related  to  the  Deceptive 
Mailing  Prevention  Act  of  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

648.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  operations  of  the  Postal 
Service,  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  2402;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

649.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  fiscal  year  1992  Capital  Improvement  and 
Leasing  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

650.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  (Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  1990  annual  report 
of  the  visiting  committee  on  advanced  tech- 
nology of  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-418.  section  5131(b)  (102  Stat.  1443);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

651.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary.  Depcirt- 
ment  of  Energry.  transmitting  a  report  on 
steel  initiative  management  plan  research 
and  development  activities,  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  5107;  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 
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652.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  to  the  period  October  through 
November  1990.  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to 
15  U.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

653.  A  communication  fi-om  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  ad- 
ministration's report  on  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance with  arms  control  agreements,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2592a;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

654.  A  letter  ft"om  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation that  the  Secretary  has  invoked  the 
authority  granted  by  section  2aDl(c)  of  title 
10,  U.S.C.  to  authorize  incurring  deficiencies 
for  the  costs  of  additional  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  incident  to  Operation  Desert 
ShieliStorm,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2201(c); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations. 

655.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  OMB's  cost  estimate  for  pay- 
as-you-go  calculations;  jointly,  to  the 
Committeee  on  the  Budget  and  Government 
Operations. 

656.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  entitled.  "Environmental  Invest- 
ments: The  Cost  of  a  Clean  Environment"; 
jointly,  to  the  Committeee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

657.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  report  on  abnormal  occurences 
at  licensed  nuclear  facilities  for  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  1990,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  5848;  jointly,  to  the  Committeee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

658.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
OCRWM  seventh  annual  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  March  8,  1991;  jointly,  to  the 
Committeee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  February  19. 
1991. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State. 
transmitting  a  report  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic policy  and  trade  practices  of  each 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has  a 
economic  or  trade  relationship,  pursuant  to 
15  U.S.C.  4711;  jointly,  to  the  Conmiitteee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways,  and  Means. 

660.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States;  transmitting  the  in- 
terim status  report  on  the  United  States- 
Japan  FS-X  codevelopment  program;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committeee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Appropriations. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Kuwaiti  assets  control  regula- 
tions and  amendments  to  the  Iraqi  sanctions 
regulations;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final  report 
on  NASA's  compliance  with  restrictions  on 
lobbying  costs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
121.  section  319  (103  Stat.  753);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Appropriations. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  entitled.  "Restric- 
tions on  Lobbying,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-121,  section  319  (103  Stat.  753);  jointly,  to 
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the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Appropriations. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Recrulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  nondisclosure  of  safeg-uards  in- 
formation for  the  quarter  ending:  December 
31,  1990,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2167(eV.  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Arctic  Re- 
search Commission,  transmitting  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Commission  for 
the  period  October  1.  19e9-September  30,  1990. 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  4103(b);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  Government- 
wide  procurement  ethics  reform,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Armed  Services. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  notification  that  the  re- 
port on  the  high-level  radioactive  waste 
management  demonstration  project  at  the 
Western  New  York  Service  Center,  West  Val- 
ley. NY,  will  be  transmitted  by  April  1,  1991. 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2021a  nt.;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Elnergy  and  Commerce,  and  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
(Omitted  from  the  Record  of  February  6.  19911 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  950.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  de- 
pository institution  regrulatory  agencies  to 
take  additional  enforcement  actions  against 
depository  Institutions  engaging  in  money 
laundering,  to  require  International  discus- 
sions regarding  international  money  laun- 
dering, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 

[Submitted  February  19.  19911 
By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Smfth   of  Florida.   Mr.   Henry,   Mr. 
Saxton,   Mr.   Machtley,   Mr.   Aber- 
crombie.  and  Mr.  Bonior): 
H.R.  951.  A  bill  to  preserve  jobs  in  the  boat- 
ing industry  by  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  luxury  excise 
tax  on  boats:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
H.R.  952.  A  bill  providing  authorization  for 
the  issuing  of  Persian  Gulf  war  bonds  and 
savings  and  loan  refinancing  bonds;  jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
Armed  Services:  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.  Mu-ler  of  California.  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.  CONDFT,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Dooley,  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Ravenel): 


H.R.  953.  A  bill  to  terminate  United  States 
devtlopment  assistance  programs  for  India  if 
the  Government  of  India  is  implementing  a 
policy  which  prevents  representatives  of 
human  rights  organizations  from  visiting 
India  in  order  to  monitor  human  rights  in 
that  country:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.R.  954.  A  bill  to  provide  State  respon- 
sibility for  safety  regulation  and  inspection 
of  fixed  guideway  transit  systems:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

HJl.  955.  A  bill  to  make  effective  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Antidrug  Pro- 
gram  rule  for  recipients  of  Federal  mass 
transit  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  I*ub- 
lic  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  956.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  of 
mass  transit  maintenance  items  to  include 
all  supplies:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
HJl.  957.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  separation  of 
cerOain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
their  infant  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
HJl.  958.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral-aid bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion funds  for  railroad  and  transit  bridges 
over  highways;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  TVansportation  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HJt.   959.   A   bill    to  provide   for   the  end 
strength  for  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Re- 
serve for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     DELAY    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Tallo.n.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  BOEHNHai.  Mr.  Cox.  of 
California,     Mr.     Dannemeyer,     Mr. 
Doolittle.       Mr.       Hancock.      Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Riggs,  and  Mr.  Weber): 
H.R.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Code    of    1986    to    promote    economic 
growth  and  jobs  creation  by  reducing  social 
security  taxes  and  capital  gains  taxes,  by  ad- 
justing the  deduction  for  depreciation  to  re- 
flect inflation,  and  by  encouraging  savings; 
jointly,    to   the   Committees   on   Ways  and 
Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  961.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  maximum-age 
entry  requirements  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firefighters:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
HJl.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  deem  certain  services  in  the 
organized  military  forces  of  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  Philippine  Scouts  to  have  been  active 
service  for  purposes  of  benefits  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   EMERSON   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mr.  Hancock): 
HJl.  963.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest.  MO.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broomheld.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Be- 
reuter.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Yat- 
RON.  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Lan- 


T08.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Johnston         of         Florida,         Mr. 
Faleomavaega.    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Payne 
Of    New    Jersey.     Mr.     Orton.     Mr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Goss.    and    Ms.    Ros- 
Lehtinen): 
H.R.  964.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  foreign  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Ini- 
tiative, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  GLICKMAN   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Olin,  and  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts): 
H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Markets  and 
Trading  Commission  in  order  to  combine  the 
functions  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commiaelon    and    the    Securities    and    Ex- 
change Commission  in  a  single  independent 
regulatory  commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  966.  A  bill  to  designate  the  facility  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  located  at  304  West 
Commercial  Avenue,  Monterey,  TN,  as  the 
"J.E.   (Eddie)  Russell  Post  Office";   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   HASTERT   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,       Mr.       Gallegly,       Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Fa- 
WELL,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Vatron.         Mr.         Wolf,  Mr. 

Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Running,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
Siing.  Mr.  STUMP,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
VPTON.  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  McCol- 
tUM.  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Han- 
Cock.  Mrs.  Mey'ERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  RrrrER,  Mr. 
Rartlett,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Oldj.  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY.         Mr.         ARCHER.         Mr. 

Rallone.  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Herger. 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  James.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  McCrery. 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Gillmor. 
Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
TouNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Allard.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Reoula. 
Ms.     Snowe.     Mr.     Bilirakis.     Mr. 
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WOLPE,  Mr.   Skeen,  Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgria,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  McCand- 
less,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  DWYER  of  New 
Jersey.  Ms.  Mounari,  Mr.  Edwards 
of   Oklahoma,    Mr.    Gingrich,    Mrs. 
Johnson    of   Connecticut,    Mr.    Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Pfterson  of  Minnesota. 
Ms.    Slaughter   of   New    York,    Mr. 
Chapman,   Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr. 
Klug,   Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.   Lewis  of 
California,     Mr.     Dannemeyer,     Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Coble,    Mr.    Smith    of  Oregon,    Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.   Zeliff. 
Mr.    Armey,    Mr.    Cunningham.    Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.   Riggs,   Mr.   Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia,     Mr.      Sensenbrenner,      Mr. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, Mr.   Sangmeister,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.   Clement,   Mr.  de 
Lugo,         Mr.         Quillen,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,    Mr.    Feighan,    Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  BE\aLL.  Mr.  Schaefer. 
Mr.    McNuLTY.    Mr.    Serrano,    Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Hobson, 
Mr.    Santorum,    Mr.    Shuster,    Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.   McMillan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  GiLMAN,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Rowland, 
Mr.  Lipdjski,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Doolittle, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
BENNETT.      Mr.      SwETT,      and      Mr. 

CONDIT): 

H.R.  967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earnings 
test  for  Individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HENRY: 

H.R.  968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
to  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict of  amounts  attributable  to  leave  ac- 
crued and  lost  while  In  a  missing  status;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Int«mal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  that  the  unre- 
lated business  tax  on  colleges  and  univer- 
sities shall  apply  to  revenues  from  broad- 
casting athletic  events  and  to  certain  other 
athletics-related  revenues  and  to  provide 
that  scholarships  received  for  travel,  re- 
search, and  living  expenses  are  excluded 
from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  clar- 
ify the  classifications  of  certain  paper  used 
in  photography;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
STOKia.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 

MCCLOSKEY,  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr. 
MYERS  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Burton    of   Indiana.    Mr.    Sekorski. 


Mrs.    MORELLA.   Mr.   ACKERMAn.    Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.    Sawyer,    Mr.    Kanjorski,    Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McNultti",  Mr. 
MoRAN,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Udall): 
H.R.  971.  A  bill  to  designate  the  facility  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  located  at  630  East 
106th  Street,  Cleveland,  OH,  as  the  "Luke 
Easter  Post  Office";   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  leg- 
islative  reinstatement,   following   the   deci- 
sion of  Duro  against  Reina  (58  U.S.L.W.  4643, 
May  29,  1990),  of  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to 
exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  luxury 
excise  tax  shall  not  apply  to  certain  equip- 
ment installed  on  a  passenger  vehicle  for  the 
use  of  disabled  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHIFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Ra\'enel.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Machtley,     Mr.     Valentine,     Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bacchus,  and 
Mrs.  MINK): 
H.R.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from  the  luxury 
excise  tax  parts  or  accessories  installed  for 
the  use  of  passenger  vehicles  by  disabled  in- 
dividuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wise): 
H.R.  975.  A  bill  to  require  more  effective 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  prevent  fraudulent  changes 
in  telephone  customer  selections  of  long-dis- 
tance carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Riggs,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  berman,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Ms.  MOLDJARI.  Mr.  GREEN  Of  New 
York,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Enoel,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
McHuoh.  Mr.  Horton.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr!  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Torricelu.  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Zm- 
MER.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Schulze,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr.  McDade, 
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Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Ober- 
stab,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Russo.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Gekas,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Le- 
viNE   of  California,    Mr.    Lehman   of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Slt«i>- 
QuisT.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Sanders): 
H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  1  as  "National  Ellis  Island  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HENRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  PETRI, 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mrs.   Patterson.   Mr.   Walsh.   Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fus- 
ter,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
SMrra  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New    Jersey.     Mrs.     Morella.     Mr. 
WYDEN,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr.  Harris): 
H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  current  and  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANDERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Bacchus,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Zeuff, 
Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Abercbombie.  Mr.  ScmnuER,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Dor- 
gan of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Mur- 
tha,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Tauzdj, 
Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4.  1991.  as  "Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant. Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
JoN-rz,  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
RICHARDSON,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini, Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  AN- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Doolittle,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Quil- 
len, Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  McEMten.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  McCrery, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Frost  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  EJspy, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Hefner, 
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Mr.      Hitter,      Mr.      Tallon.      Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
txjn,  and  Mr.  Livingston); 
H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the   President  to   designate 
the  second  full  week  in  March  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  ifor 
himself,    Mr.    Porter.    Mr.    Lantos, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Paxon,    Mr.    Waxman.    Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Crane): 
H.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Hong  Kong  should  be  accorded   the 
right  to  self-determination;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  69.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
should  adopt  additional  parental  notification 
guidelines  within  the  R  and  NC-17  system  for 
rating  movies;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS; 
H.  Res.  70.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROWN: 
H.  Res.  71.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  Investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee    on    Science,    Space,    and   Tech- 
nology in  the  Ist  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  DE  la  GARZA; 
H.  Res.  72.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  Investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  lat  session 
of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Res.  73.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  Investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Ist  session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  74.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  in  the  Ist  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stump): 
H.  Res.  75.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
al8  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

13.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House   of  Representatives   of  the   State   of 


Delaware,  relative  to  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kim- 
mel  USN  (retired)  (deceased);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

15.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  relative  to  West  Vir- 
ginia's soldiers  still  classified  as  "prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  in  action"  who  served  in 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  and  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  and  Mr. 

MFtr.ME. 

H.R.  53:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mrs. 
ScfffiOEDER,  Mr.  Gallo,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mrs. 
CoixiNs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner, Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Hefley,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bar- 
narc,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Mar- 
TiNBz,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Klug.  and  Mr.  Cox 
of  Oalifornia. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
HoRTos.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Ra-Mstad.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Maelenee.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  ROGERS,  Mr.  Klug.  Ms.  Ros- 
LEfTTINEN,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  ZIMMER,  Mr. 
Pakker,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
BU3TAMANTE.  Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  and  Mr. 
Santorlm. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  PETERSON  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Ms.  MoLiNARi.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

HJl.  207:  Mr.  Tanner. 

HJl.  217:  Mr.  Lnhofe.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

HJR.  328:  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Patse  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

HJl.  375;  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Hau,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Jontz,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

HJl.  381:  Ms  Kaptur.  Mrs.  Mey'ers  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Bonior.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

HJl.  382:  Mr.  Smfih  of  Florida. 

HJl.  384:  Mr.  Vento. 

HJl.  385:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
KosTMAY-ER.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey. 

HJl.  414:  Mr.  HORTON. 

HJl.  418:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Cleme.\t.  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr. 
Maohtley. 

HJl.  481:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

HJl.  500:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  applegate,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  FoG- 
LiETrA,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 


Harris.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  HOchbrueckner.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  La»omarsino.  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
MooRHaAD.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
MURPHV.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
SMrra  of  Texas,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.R.  325:  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
WOLPE.  Mr.  Ravenel.  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
JoHNsof  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  UssoELD.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  SExSsenbrenner,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Picketp.  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr. 
PuRSELt,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
McMiLiEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Or- 
egon, Mr.  Cox  of  California,  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  LHftis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Moody.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Ms.  Nohton,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  applegate, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  674;  Mr.  Solomon,  Mrs.  Mdjk,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.R.  676:  Mr.  abercrombie,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mrs.  MOrella,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  Vork,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 

H.R.  601:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Crawe.  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  €B9;  Ms.  Mounari.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Rrr- 
TER,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Ravenel. 
and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  $44:  Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Ro«,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 

STALLIf«JS. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ravenel,  and 
Mr.  Lai^tos. 

H.R.  $58:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Mar'hnez. 
Mr.  HEHfFEL,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  abercrombie,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Moran. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mrs. 
Morella. 

H.R.  972:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Guarini,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  895:  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter. Mr,  Towns,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
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H.R.  709:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 

INHOFE. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  744:  Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  BRY- 
ANT, and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  745:  Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Gej-denson,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  783:  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  FIELDS,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  920:  Mr.  Dooley,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.J.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fus- 
TER.  Mr.  GILMAN,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Harris,    Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr. 


Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jontz,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton, Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Mat- 
sui, Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  hughes,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgria,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel, Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Dwi'ER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  GOOD- 
LiNG,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Martinez, 
and  Mr.  POSHARD. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
ANNUNZio,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 


Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and 
Mr.  MORAN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  44:  Mr.  WEBER,  Mr.  BORSKI, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Stallings, 
and  Mr.  Brooks. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Rahall,  and 
Mr.  Chapman. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  jjctitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

24.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
relative  to  the  conflict  In  the  Persian  Gulf; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

25.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  relative  to 
the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

26.  Also,  petition  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

27.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Oak  Harbor. 
WA.,  relative  to  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

28.  Also,  petition  of  the  43d  District  Demo- 
cratic Organization,  Seattle,  WA.,  relative  to 
the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  HI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clark  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which 
such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


February  19,  1991 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reporte  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  tliird  calendar  quarter  1990: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  arc  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data.) 


PLEASE  lUTL'RN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFHCE  OF  RECORDS  AND  RtGISTRATION.  I03«  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDIMG,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  205IS 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFHCE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFHCE  BUILOENG,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  nCLRE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 
"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  CRegisiralion"):  To  Tegisler.'  place  an  "X"  below  Ihe  letter  ■?'■  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quanerN   is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an   "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
page   I   and  page   2  and  as   many   additional   pages   as  rnay   be   required.   The   first   additional   page   should   be   numbered  a.s  page   '3,"   and   Ihe   rest   of  such   pages 
■'5."   "6."  etc.   Preparation   and   filing   in  accordance  with  instructioas   will   accomplish  compliance   with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the 


should  be 
Act. 


Year  19 


REPORT 


PuRSUANi  TO  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

Ql'ARTFJI 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

IDENTinCATION  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This  •Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  folows; 

(i)     'Employer". — To   file   as   an     "employee",   stale    (in    Item    "B")   Ihe   name,   address,   and   nature   of  business  of  the    ' 
firm   [such   as   a   law    firm   or   public   relations   firm],   partners   and   salaried   staff  members   of  such   firm   may  join   in 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  lo  Item  "B".  1 

(fr)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  atiempi  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report:  | 

(i)   Employers    subject    to   Ihe    Act    must    file    sepaiile    Reports    and    are    no!    relieved    of   this    requirement    merely   because 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject   to  the    Act   must    file   sepanite   Reports   and   are   no(   relieved  of  this   requirement   merely   becau-se 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  ihis  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  lilt  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

I.  Stale  name,  address,  and  nalure  of  business  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


employer".    (If  the    "employee"    is   a 
filing   a   Report   as   an    "employee".) 


Reports   are    filed    by    Iheir   agents   or 
Reports  are  filed  by  iheir  employers. 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B". — Reports  by  A^enls  or  Employees  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reponi  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (a)  If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named. 
and  Ihe  coniribuiion  of  each  member  is  lo  be  specified;  (t)  if  the  worii  is  done  in  the  inieresi  of  one  person  bul  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Repoft — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  lo  be  filed  eath  quarter. 

B.  l!.MPLOYER  — State  name,  address,  and  naiure  of  biMness  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report.  mea«s  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  lo  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  lo  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  'Preliminary  " 
Repoit  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities.  Ihey  must  file  a  "(Jiarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  «iey  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

I.  Stale  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests  2  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
are  lo  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  ,n  con-  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
nsQionwith  legislative  interests  have  terminated,  reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  suiules  and  bills;  (*)  House 
place  an  X  m  the  box  al  the  left,  so  that      and  Senaie  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (< )  citations 

of  statutes,   where   known;   (J)   whether   for  or   against 

such  statutes  and  bills. 


this  office  will  no  longer  expect  lo  receive 
Reports. 


3.  In  Iht  case  of  those  publications  which  Ihe  person 
filing  has  caused  lo  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
wiih  legblative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description,  (b) 
quantity  distributed,  (r)  date  of  distribution,  {d)  name 
of  primer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  doixir  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1 .  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  nteded.) 

4.  If  this  is  a  " Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  radier  than  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  slate  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and. 
if  for  m  agem  or  employee,  .stale  also  what  the  daily.  moBthly.  or  annual  rale  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  'Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "€4" 
and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "£"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  n«  attempt  to  combine  a    "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(Juarterly  Report."* 
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Represent- 
the  Senate 
)f  the  com- 
V  and  have 
1  quarterly 


I  the  essential 

PH  HOUSE 
ON,  D.C.  20510 


:.  Fill  out  both 

of  such  pages 

iremenis  of  ihe 


employee'"    is    a 
1    "employee  ".) 


(heir   agents   or 

iheir  employers. 
?s  who  will  file 


I  thai:  (a)  If  a 
:  to  be  named, 
(lother.   a   single 


ling,  directly  or 
lers    pending   or 

a  "Preliminary" 

pended  anything 


hich  Ihe  person 
ed  in  connection 
description,  (fc) 
ulion.  id)  name 
^erc  paid  for  by 
ublicalions   were 


s   will   be;    and. 
this  item    "C4" 


Orianuation  or  Indwidual  Filini 


Elleri  Jane  Uronun,  51  louiuna  Aw.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20001  

Sandra  Sw  Adams-Clwata.  M  F  StiHt.  NW  Washiniton.  K  ?0001  

Akin  Gump  Stiauu  Hauer  t  Feld.  1333  lk«  Hampsnin  Ak..  IM.  MOO  Washinitm.  DC  2003e 


Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Jamn  J.  Albotinc.  I2S0  24Ui  Street.  DM.  MOO  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20037  

Min  M.  Albertine.  1250  24th  Street.  NW.  KOO  Washington.  DC  20037 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc.  1250  24tli  Street,  m.  1600  Washington.  X  20037 _. 

Alcalde  RousseM  k  Fay.  1901  North  Ft  M|fe<  Dnve.  12th  Floor  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  — 

Do 

Alter  Wynne  Hewtt  Dodson  t  Skemtt.  1225  19lh  Stmt.  IM.  f200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Amencan  Motorcyclist  Assn.  1225  Eye  Street,  m.  1500  Washington.  DC  20005  

Suzanne  L  Amra.  2033  H  Street,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036  - 

Anthony  A  Anderson.  2100  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  IW,  KOO  Washington.  DC  20037 

Milton  W  Armiger.  3714  Astona  Road  Kensington.  MD  20895  

L.  Wayne  Amy  (  Company.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do  -. 

Do 

APCO  Associates.  1155  21st  Street.  Wi.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036  

Gregory  R  Babyak.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do  - 

Brennyn  Bxhrach.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20003  -. 

Do  

Do  

Geoftrey  Bacino.  8145  Ridge  Creek  Or .  1101  Spnngtield.  VA  22153 


Baker  (  Hosteller.  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  IllOO  Washington.  DC  20036  ..._ 

Baker  Worthington  Crossley  Stansbeny  &  WooH.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IW.  nOO  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do  


Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Gaiy  C  Bartwur.  507  Second  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20002  

Thomas  W  Barto*.  P.O.  Bo  140O0  Juno  Beach.  Fl  33408  

David  M  Barrett.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  1375  Washington.  DC  20037 
Do 


Richard  M  Bates.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  1404  Washington.  DC  20036 
Barbara  Baunun.  1990  M  Stnet.  IM.  1480  Washington.  DC  20036 


Bayless  Boland  Bates  I  Madigan.  1072  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  *W  Washington.  K  20007  . 

Do  

Do  - 

Beacon  Consulting  Group.  Inc.  1012  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  


Do 
Do 
Do  . 


Staccy  Beckhantt.  750  17th  Street.  IM.  tIlOO  Washington.  DC  20006  .. 

Douglas  R.  Bell.  1400  K  Street.  IM.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005  

Michael  A  Bell.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jodean  Robbins  Bens.  727  N  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  . 
James  M.  Bensberg.  1225  Eye  Street.  IM.  t500  Washington.  DC  20005 
Bergh.  Inc.  P.O  Ba  587  Fairbanks.  Nk  99707 


Bergner  Boyette  (  Bockoniy.  Inc.  1016  leth  Street.  IM.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Black  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  1  Samuels.  501  North  Grandvie*  Ave  PO  Boa  5488  Daytona  Beach.  K  32018 

David  BIcy.  1501  4th  Ave..  19th  Ftoor  Seattle.  WA  98101  

Chnstopher  BoDlm.  1331  Penn  Ak  .  NW.  I1500N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703  

Caretyn  A.  tafti.  1025  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

BracevKll  (  Patterson.  2000  K  St .  IM.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

Brand  1  Umell.  923  15th  Street.  IM.  filth  fl  Washington.  K  20005 

Do  

Oo  - 

Franklin  K.  Bresetor.  150  State  Street  Albany,  NY  12207  

T,  G  Brom  t  AssKiates.  Inc.  1995  National  Press  Building  529  14th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20045  

Carol  Browning.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20003  

Broydnck  Associates  Inc.  600  East  Mason  Street  Mihuaukee.  WI  53202  

Do  

Kenley  W  Brunsdale.  PO  Bra  510210  215  S  SUte  St .  12th  Fl  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84151 

Apnl  L.  Burtie.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007-3838  - - 

James  N.  Burroughs.  1235  Jetterson  Dans  Highway.  1702  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Burson-Marsteller.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Butere  8  Andrews.  1275  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  IM  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do  

Do  

Kenneth  W  Butler.  2010  Corporate  Ridge,  1700  Mclean.  VA  22102  

Debra  Cabral.  1341  G  Street.  IM.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 

PatrKk  J  Cacchione.  11775  Borman  Dr  St  Ijkiis.  MC  63146-6905  _ 

Bruce  P  Cameron.  1725  17th  Street.  NW,  1109  Washington.  DC  20006  

Oo  ~ 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate.  2550  M  St..  IM.  1275  Washington.  DC  20037  ...._.. 


Do  . 


Campaign  lor  Uni-Comp.  6459  Santina  Way  St  Augustine.  K  32095  

Brent  A  Cantley.  1735  New  York  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Robert  E  Carlstrem  Ir .  1341  G  St..  NW.  IllOO.  NW  Washington.  K  20O05  .... 

Carmen  Gmip.  2100  Pennsytvania  Ave..  NW.  <365  Washington.  DC  20037  

Cassidy  and  Asaxiates.  Inc.  655  ISth  St..  IM.  tUOO  Washington.  DC  20005 
Do  - 


Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do 
Do. 
Do 


Center  for  Clean  Air  Pglcy,  444  North  Capitol  Street.  8526  Washington.  DC  20001  

George  Stephen  Clifton.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  1550  Washington.  DC  20036  

Jamie  L  Clovr.  1501  Wilson  Bhid,.  illOO  Artmgtw.  VA  22209  

Coalition  for  an  Undercharge  Relief  Bill.  2020  PennsylvMia  Ave .  NW,  1626  Washmgton.  K  20006 

Marvin  S  Cohen.  3300  N.  Central  Ave .  TOth  Floor  Phoenix.  A2  85012-2576  

Concord  Associates.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  8560  Washington.  DC  20004  

Oo  

Gaiy  L  Conklmg.  900  SW  5th  Ave..  12300  Portland.  OR  97204-1268  ..._ 

Edwaid  R.  Cooper.  15th  8  M  Streets.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  _ — 

Chnstophr  D.  Covrsen.  1133  Conncctcut  Aie .  IM.  1900  Washington.  K  20036  


Do 


Covington  t  Burtmg.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave..  IM.  PO.  Bra  7566  Washington.  K  20044 
David  T.  Crow.  1341  G  St..  NW.  IllOO  Washington.  K  20005 

Do  

Do  . 
Do  . 


James  P.  Cnimin  Jr..  1100  Wilson  BM.  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Barry  Cullen.  1250  Connectnit  Ave .  NW.  1200  Washington.  K  20036 

Philip  Cummmgs.  1101  hnnsyhnoia  Avenue.  IM  Washington.  DC  20004 
Do  . 


Employer/Client 


hnt  T.  Cvshenbeny.  1301  K  Street.  NW.  IllOO  Washmgton.  K  20006  

Robert  J.  Cushman.  1776  G  Stnet  P.O.  Bra  37347  Washington.  DC  20013 


Acacia  Mutual  Ijle  Insurance  Company 

American  Federation  of  Government  Employaes 

Amencan  Aiitmes  I 

General  Instniment  Coip  i' 

Information  Handling  Services.  Inc 

MF  (Delaware).  Inc 

New  Torti  Public  Library 

Time-Wamer 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForNillipore  Corp)  | 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForMilhpore  Corp) 

Millipore  Corp 

EMSA  Limited  Partnership 

International  Council  of  Cruise  Lines  I 

First  Technology  Credit  Unnn  I 

National  Assn  of  Arab  Amercans 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  A  Mellon  (ForCommunity  Transportation  Astn) 


AmefKan  Logistics  Infrsstnicture  hnpiovement  Constructnn 

FMCCorp 

Guam  Airport  Authonty 

Hoffman-La  Rahe  i 

MacAndrews  8  Forties  Holding,  Inc  I 

National  Health  Lalis.  he 

Hecht  Spencer  t  AssKiates  (ForNid-Ainencan  Waste  Systems  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForChartes  E  Smith  Management.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  (ForrWamaco  Companies) 

Bacino  8  Associates 

Bayer  AG 

International  Business  Machines  Corp  (BM) 

MCA.  Inc 

Tech/Ops-Landauer,  Inc 

US  TobKco,  Inc 

VantyCorp 

Portland  General  Electric 

Florida  Power  I  Light  Company 

Fleetwood  Enterpnses.  Inc 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authonty 

Disney  Wortdwide  Services.  Inc 

Kansas  City  Power  k  Light  Company,  et  al 

Arnold  k  Porter  (lor  Fuiisawa  USA.  Inc) 

Burroughs  Welknme  Co  i 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  ol  the  United  States  , 

Museum  ol  Science  k  Industry 

National  Coalition  lor  Volunteer  Protection  ' 

National  Cnme  Preventiofl  Council 

National  Museum  of  HeaKh  8  Medcine  Foundation 

American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncolofy 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn 

Price  Watertnuse  (ForMllenbrand  hidustnes)  | 

Uniter  Fresh  Fruit  k  Vegetable  Assn  ! 

American  Moloreyclist  Assn  I 

Newscorp 

Midland  Risk  Insurance  Company  | 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  Seattle 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers  I 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc  I 

Edison  ElectrK  Institute  I 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  I 

Oracle  Corp 

Unisys 

Oange  &  Rockland  Utilities.  Hk 

Ufcbank, Inc 

Hecht  Spencer  k  AssKiates  (forWamaco  CompaniesI 

Golden  Rule  hisurance 

PrimeCare  Health  Plan 

Fabian  k  Clendenm  (For:Wasatch  County) 

Hill  k  Knowlton  (ForHJnnrersity  of  Cincmnati) 

National  Propane  Gas  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Professional  Baseball  Players  (NAFBPI 

Peoples  Bank 

River  Bank  Amenca 

Savings  Banks  Assn  of  New  Torti  State 

Capital  Partnershipps,  Inc  (For<;oalilion  lor  Transit  Opportunities) 

Jellerson  Group  (forChildrens  Health  System.  Inc) 

Daughters  of  Chanty  National  Health  Systems 

Embassy  ol  Nicaragua  I 

Estna  Center  | 

Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Graup 

Omck  Hemngton  8  Sutcliffe 

Amencan  Institute  ol  Aichitects 
Jefferson  Gnup  (FoiBE  8  K.  Inc) 
Carter  Foolware 
Compriliensne  Care  Corp 
Cso  Partnerships 
Eipert  Medical  Systems 
Maersk.  Inc 
Marquette  Unnrersity 
Pirelli  Industnal  Products  Coip 
US  Surgical  Corp 

Houston  Industries,  inc 

Amencan  Feed  Industiy  Assn 

Coalition  lor  an  Undercharp  Reliet  Bin 

City  of  Globe 

Amencan  Newland  Assacutes 

Southern  Company  Sennces.  Inc 

Conklmg  Fiskum  8  McConnck  (ForJettrono.  Inc) 

National  Assn  ol  Heme  Builders  of  the  United  States 

bitematnnal  Balloon  Assn 

Coursen  Group  (For:United  States  Tobacco  Company) 

Bank  ol  Boston  Corp 

Jelfeison  Greup  IForOiiMcnis  Health  System.  Inc) 

Jefferson  Gimp  IFor£A£-Onk  Corp) 

Molson  Breaenes  USA.  toe 

Jefferson  Gnup  (For:Tandem  Computers.  Inc) 

Hughes  Anralt  Company 

National  Forest  Preducts  Assn 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (ForAcs) 

McCutchen  Dqie  Brown  8  Enersen  (For:Sun  Company.  Inc) 

BHCoip 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cop 
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Dtu  0am.  34  01  1212  Lita  Skon  Dnw  Chiciiii.  L  60610-2371  . 
Dam  Nn|M  t  Tnmain.  1752  N  St..  NN.  iWO  Washington.  DC  20036 
DeldumiH  toociates.  600  Nio  Hampsliin  Aw .  IM.  1955  Washington.  DC  20037  ... 

Do 

Do 
Mlhaffl  H.  Oempsar.  SO  F  Street.  M  Wtshin|ton.  DC  20M1 


Dnc)  Ballantm.  1775  Pians«t«ama  Aw..  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006 

David  P.  Oattr.  1000  Connccticiit  Aw..  RW.  11202  Washington.  X  20036 
Do*  UXmn  t  AJteitsen.  1255  23rd  St .  PM  Washington.  DC  20037 
Diitantein  Gnup.  Ik.  2100  Pnmqitvania  Aw .  NW,  1350  Washington.  DC  20037 
OMb  t  Associates.  412  First  St..  S£.  #100  Washington.  X  20O03 

Do ._.     _ 

Do  

C.  Hum  Eastman.  555  13th  Street.  IM.  ilOlO  East  Washington.  K  200041 109  .  .]„ 

Robert  Eisenbud.  1 155  Connecticut  Aw..  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

llnndi  Fealini.  1313  I  Street,  PM  Washington.  X  20005 

Mir  D  Fedor.  2001  kffensn  Dams  Highway.  I10I2  Arlington.  VA  22202 

Deeokii  Ferns.  1400  Soteentli  Street.  HW  Washington.  X  20036-2266 

Donald  L.  Fierce.  Fcrct  and  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  An .  NW  tlOlO  Washingtoii  X  20037  . 

Donald  Fd.  210O  Pennsyhnnia  Aw..  IM.  1710  Washington.  X  20037 

Do  

Do _ 

David  L  FlofT.  2300  N  Street.  NW.  1725  Washington.  X  20037  

Win  ?  Foster.  6459  Santina  Way  SI  Augustine.  R  32095 

F«  knnett  t  Tumet.  750  I7lli  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  X  20006  

Pamela  0.  Frank.  1000  16th  Street.  NW.  1701  Washington,  X  20036         

Douglas  Fretarg  II.  1515  Wilson  BM  Aitmjton.  ¥A  22209     ..  

French  I  Associates,  kic.  555  13th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20004         

F.  Mcliael  Fnadman.  321  West  Front  SIneet  PO  Ba  lOOO  Media.  PA  19063 

Sandra  H.  GaitrccM.  1350  New  York  Aw .  NW  Washington,  X  20005         ._ 

Sara  G.  Garland.  314  Massachusetts  Aw..  NE  Washington,  X  20002  ..    _ 

CtiiHtie  J.  Gaslun.  2300  N  Street.  *».  1725  Washington.  X  20037  

Kathennc  Ooddndge  Gertach,  15th  1  M  Streets.  MN  Washington,  X  20005  

Gibson  Oiinn  1  Cnitclier.  1050  Connecticut  Aw .  NW,  I9O0  Washington  X  20036 

Do 

Kail  0,  Gillwt.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20005 

Brad  Gilman.  1050  Tlomas  Jetferson  Street,  m.  6th  fl  Washington  X  200C7 

Lisa  Glantz.  801  Pennsylvania  Aw .  SC  Washington.  X  20003 

kanne  Glisson.  700  14th  Street.  NW.  Washington.  X  200O5 

Gold  (  Lieliengaod.  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  MN.  1950  Washington  X  20004 

Dn  

John  Gofdiey.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1507  Washington.  X  20036     

William  P.  Golschall.  6222  Cheryl  Dnw  Falls  Church,  VA  22044 

Robert  N.  Gray.  1129  20lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Nancy  Green.  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

Gnllin  Mason  t  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Aw.,  WK,  1700  Washington  X  20026 

Lonnie  E.  Haetner.  10  Finlay  Road  Kirtnmd.  HO  63122 

W  Eugene  Hagar.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  1250  Washington.  X  20005 

Hale  and  Don.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  tlOOO  Washington  X  20004 

Hannatord  Co.  bK.  655  15th  St..  NW.  1200  Washington.  X  20005 

Ray  Harm.  1130  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  1830  Washington  X  20036 

Robert  L  Hams.  1341  G  St,.  NW.  illOO  Washington.  X  20005 

Robert  G,  Hayes,  Bogle  and  Gates  One  Piomas  Circle,  NW,  1900  Washirpon  OC  20005        1 

Leah  V  Haymd.  1155  Connecticut  Aw..  MN  Washington,  X  20036 

Wilhani  H.  HecM,  499  S.  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washington  X  20003  i 

Do ,.. 1 „.. 

Do _ :,:}:::::: 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates.  Inc.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW,  1507  Washington  X  J0003 

Do  

Do "   ^" 

leans  M  Helm.  1 700  K  Street,  m.  1503  Washington.  DC  20006  3  „jr 

Edward  A  Helme.  444  N.  Capitol  Street.  1526  Washington.  X  2000; „.I 

Arthur  William  Hillman,  1235  tetteison  Daws  Highway,  1606  Arlington  VA  22202        T 

Knstin  Holedit2.  1S50  M  Street.  IM  Washington,  X  20036 

F.  Nordy  Hottmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N.  Capilol  SI .  NW,  1327  Washington  X  20001 

Hogan  t  Hartson.  555  13th  St .  IM  Washington.  X  20OO4-1 109 

Holland  t  Hart,  1001  Pennsyhrania  Aw ,  NW,  1310  Washington  X  20004 

Candica  Shy  Hooper.  1025  Connecticut  Aw  .  IM.  11014  Washington  X  20036 

Do 

Lindsay 

Do 

Do 

Do 


.  801  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  1730  Washington.  X  20004 


Hooswi  Energy  RunI  Electric  Cooperatnie.  Inc.  PC  Boi  908  Bloomington.  IN  47402 
Hophns  (  Sonet  (Washington).  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  X  20006 

Do  

Hafoa  L  Norton,  1300  South  Qinton  Street  Fort  Wayne.  IN  4680 1  1  " 

Ramie  AHcn  Howill,  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington,  X  20006 

WallH  D,  Huddleston.  499  S  Capdol  Street.  SW,  1507  Washington  X  20003 
Robert  (Bob)  Hughes.  23/333  Piedmont  Aw  Mlanta.  GA  30308         .  .  Z. 

VMIian  Hutndu  1705-B  N.  Front  Street  Hamsburg.  PA  17102  

RafinaC.Hutter.  1775  RSIrwt.NIN  Washington.  X  20006 

Steven  M.  Hyiak.  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  t560  Washington.  X  20037  . 

Do 

Gary  Hymel,  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007  „. 

TmoOiy  Ma  Hynes,  600  Ccdai  Street.  NW  Washingtw.  X  20012 ™ 

Wlaan  N.  Jactun.  1400  K  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20005 

Rachel  L.  Jacsbson.  3138  North  lOlh  Street  Arlington.  VA  22201 

IMfa  Lrmn  Jartol.  1101  Connactnit  Aw..  NW.  8404  Washmron  DC  2003ie 

EdwM  S.  Jayne  Jr .  1625  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

lafcrt-IMIaaus  Wemational.  Inc.  513  Capitol  Court.  NE.  1300  Washington  DC  20OO2 

tenner  t  Block.  21  Dupont  Circle.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Da 

Do _ __ ...._ ;;;  ; 

Da 

Do _ _ 

GiOiK  W.  Umm.  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  11201  Washington  OC  20OO5        ~II 

Hyna  Winsan.  2025  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

StcpbM  M.  isknson.  1341  6  Street.  NW.  tUOO  Washington.  X  20005 

Do 

Do  ..„ 

lobnion  t  CMs,  PC .  1301  K  Street.  NW.  8800  East  Wasliington.  iJC  2000^3307"' 

Do  _ _ 

iB«s  Day  Rtavis  t  Pogue.  1450  G  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington  X  20005-2088 

Do  . 


laMS  NaMo  HUbreek  I  McOoneii|h.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington  K  20037 

lams  lKtt»  Asjeciates,  bic.  1825  X  Street.  IM  Washington  X  20006 

toiden  SchuRe  t  Buiclielte.  1025  lliomas  Jetferson  Street.  IM.  MOOE  Washington  X  20007 

Do 

Dt _ _. 


Itp. 

Da. 


Employer/Client 


American  Tunaboat  Assn 

Bishop  State  Comipunity  College 

Lawson  State  Comrunity  College 

Technical  Products,  Inc 

Association  of  Amvicin  Railreads 

Glaso,  Inc 

Wildlife  Legislalne  Fund  ot  America 

Dofasco,  Inc 

United  Air  Lines,  lie 

Chickasha  Cotton  (il  Co 

International  And  lands  Consortium 

Mexican  American  Free  Trade  Assn 

Sun  Company,  Inc 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

Service  Empkiyees  International  Union 

Alliant  Techsystemt.  Inc 

National  Wildlife  Flderation 

Litierty  Maritime  Company 

Hyiek  t  Fn.  Inc  (FfrCanadair  Challenger.  Inc) 

Hyjek  i  Fi>.  Inc  {F«r:Defence  Equipment  i  Systems.  Ltd) 

Hyjek  I  Fa.  Inc  (F|r:Shor1  Brothers  (USA).  Inc) 

Murphy  (  Demory.  ltd.  (For;Calitomia  Energy  Company) 

Campaign  for  Uni-Comp 

Healthcare  Managanent  Alternatiws.  Ik 

Federal  Managers  Assn 

American  Gas  Assil 

Clouse  Amey  Pagalo  I  Friedman  (For:Chem  Service.  Inc) 

Spiegel  I  McDiarntd  (FoiiAmerican  Communities  tor  Cleanup  Equity  (ACCE)) 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Products  Utilisation  Commission 

Murphy  t  Demory.  ltd  (ForrCalifornia  Energy  Co) 

National  Assn  of  Itme  Builders  of  the  United  States 

Little  Sandy  Hunlii|g  i  Fishing  Club 

Retirement  System!  of  Alabama 

National  Assn  of  f^altors 

Robertson  Monagia  i  Eastaugh  (Foi.Marco) 

National  Audubon  tociety 

Monsanto  Compan] 

Hanna  Andersson 

Copiat 

Ejport  Processors  ^idustiy  Coalition  (EPIC) 

Greater  Washingtol  Board  ot  Trade 

Wilderness  Society 

Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Cos 

L-E  Haefner  Enterfrises.  Inc  (For  1-66  Proiect,  Inc) 

American  Foundryi^ns  Society,  mc 

Micron  Technology.  Inc 

Coodination  Council  lot  North  American  Affairs 

Southern  Nuclear  ()perating  tympany 

Jefferson  Group  (F*  Childrens  Health  Systems.  Inc) 

Natural  Resources  United 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

Hecht  Spencer  t  A8s«iates  (FoiiMid-Amencan  Waste  Systems,  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Charles  E.  Smith  Management,  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  &  %sociates  (For  Warnaco  Companies) 

Mid-American  Waste  Systems.  Inc 

Charles  E  Smith.  Management,  Inc 

Warnaco  CompaniS 

(ForAssttiated  Pullic  Safety  Communications  Officers) 

Center  for  Clean  Air  Policy 

National  Utility  Coatractors  Assn 

Securities  IndustiyAssn 

Keene  Corp 

Bnstol-Myers  Sauitb  Company 

Stillwater  Mining  (Company 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Own  (For:Enserch  Corp) 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Okwn  (ForJohn  Hancock  Mutual  Lite  Insurance,  Co) 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  (For.Hallmark  Cards) 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Own  (For:Kansas  City  Southern  Industries) 

Hooper  Hooper  I  (twfl  (For:Phlcorp) 

Hooper  Hooper  k  (luen  (For:UtiliCorp  United.  Inc) 

Farm  Credit  Bank  |l  Texas 

National  Agnculturll  Chemicals  Assn 

Lincoln  National  C4rp 

International  Papef 

Hecht  Spencet  I  Alsociates  (For  Mid-American  Wasle  Systems.  Inc) 

Georgia  Power  Con^iany 

Bridge  to  the  Futu* 

United  Food  t  Coitmercial  Workers  International  Union 

Hy)ek  (  Fii.  Inc  (Far  Defence  Equipment  I  Systems) 

Hyjek  8  Fi«.  Inc  (F»r:Short  Brothers  (USA).  Inc) 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (F«:UNUM  Corp) 

Conwrging  Technidues 

American  PsychiatNc  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Fgderal  Credit  Unions 

Disney  Wortdwide  ^rvices.  Inc 

American  FederatKH  of  State  County  &  Municipal  Emp(AfSCME) 

Hydreacoustics.  Ins 

Independent  Insurgice  Agents  of  America.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Cisualty  i  Surety  Agents 

National  Assn  ot  Lie  Underwaters 

National  Assn  ot  Pfofessional  Insurance  Agents 

National  Assn  of  Stirety  Bond  Producers 

NCR  Corp 

National  Public  Rain 

Jefferson  Group  (FnOhildrens  Health  System,  Inc) 

Jetferson  Group  (Fii<^  Link  Corp) 

Jefferson  Group  (F«:Molson  Breweries  USA.  Inc) 

Beanr.  USA 

SnyderGeneral  Corn 

Genetech 

Nacco  Industries.  Mc 

Amencan  Stores  Company 

Consortium  for  lnt»national  Earth  Science  Info.  Networii 

Carteret  Savings  t'  Loan  Association 

City  ot  Newirt 

Colorado-Ute  Electiic  Assn.  Inc 

East  Teias  ElectncCooperaliw 

Federal  Agncultural  Mortgage  Corp 

International  Oogivphical  Congress 

Mutual  Benefit  Lifa 
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Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Robert  G  Josepln.  1250  Connectcut  Avt..  IM.  K2I>  Wastimiton.  DC  2003i  . 
Phillip  i.  Kafdis.  174S  Jttfenon  Davis  Hi|hway.  tl200  «itin{toii.  VA  22202  .. 

JoAnn  Kauflman.  206  G  St..  NE  1100  Nashiniton.  K  20002 

Keck  Mahin  t  Gate.  1201  Hem  Yorti  Ak..  Pentlwuu  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Do 

William  D.  Miehef.  1415  Ellnt  Plan.  IM  Washington,  DC  20007  

Kelley  Diye  1  Warren.  2300  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

Kendall  I  Associates,  he.  50  E  St..  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Walter  M.  Kiplinger,  901  15th  Sticel.  NW.  1250  Washington.  DC  20005 


William  j.  (Bill)  Klinefelter.  25  Louisiana  A«..  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

Kogovsek  t  AssKtates.  Inc.  1801  Bmtimi.  tU20  Denver.  CO  80202  ._ 

Howard  IWir.  MO  First  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20001 

Oavid  Mher.  1350  Ne«  Tot<i  Ave.,  m  Washrngton,  DC  20005  

Anil  Kothan,  1155  Connecticat  Ave..  PIN  Washington.  DC  20036  

John  R.  Kifte.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20004 

RoDert  Lamb.  1627  Eye  St..  IM.  11000  Washington.  K  20006 „ _ _... 

Do  

Manly  J.  Langill.  1275  K  Street.  NW.  «400  Washington.  DC  20005  .._ 

Mary  Ellen  Larson.  1513  16th  Sreet.  m  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Cynthia  C  Lebow,  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  #900  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Michael  A  Ledeen.  7312  Western  Ave.  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815  

Richard  S  Levick.  2446  Reedie  Onve.  Ill  Silver  Spring.  MD  20902  „. 

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  m.  11100  Washington.  K  20036  . 

C  Biyan  Little.  220  National  Press  BIdg.  Washington.  DC  20045  

Michael  A  Lobue.  1333  New  Hampshire,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  

W  Timothy  Lxlie.  499  S.  Capitol  Street.  SW.  #507  Washington.  DC  20003  

Bo 

Do „. 

FranWin  W,  Losey.  11 10  Vermont  Ave..  NW.  #1250  Washington.  DC  20005    

Richard  M.  Manning.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Marc  Associates.  Inc.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #468  Washington,  DC  20005  

Lawrence  D.  Harliiey.  Rt  1.  Boi  130-A  Mt  Solon.  VA  22843  

Do  „ 

Do  


Mayer  Brown  t  Piatt.  2000  Pennsytvania  Avenue,  NW,  16500  Washington.  X  20006 

McClure  t  Tnilter.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  #600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  A  McCoonell.  1050  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20036  

McDermott  Will  I  Emery,  1850  K  SI    NW.  #450  Washington.  DC  20006-229'i  .._ 

tohn  K.  Meagher.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 


Joseph  R  Membnno.  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  #750  South  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Bonnie  K.  Miller.  Bo>  528  Gainesville.  VA  22065-0528  „ 

Clinton  R  Miller,  P.O,  Boa  528  Gainesville,  VA  22065-0528     „ .. 

Juanita  0.  Miller.  2965  Sunset  Lane  Suitland.  MD  20746  

Richard  W.  Miller.  1701  Clarendon  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209   

Miller  (  Chevalier.  Chtd.  655  15th  St„  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20005-5701 

Minnesota  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  2512  Delaware  Street.  SE  Mmneapolis,  MN  55414 

Harold  P.  Mint2.  1817  Alpine  Drive  San  Manno.  CA  91108 

MintJ  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  t  Popeo.  PC  .  1825  I  Street,  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  200bis  . 
Powell  A  Moore.  1133  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . . 

Do  

Laura  Moortiead.  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  #1201  Washington.  DC  20005 '" " 

Morgan  Lewis  t  Bockius.  1800  M  St..  IM.  #800  N  Washington.  DC  20036     .  _.  _„ 

J  Wilson  Moms.  3333  K  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20007   

Do  

L.  A.  Motley  and  Company.  1100  K  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20006  H.~ZZ 

Ann  Mulligan.  1730  M  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20036 

Richard  D  Murray,  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  #640  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Samuel  H  Murray.  1250  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20036 


National  Assn  ol  Accredited  Cosmeloloo  Schools.  5201  Leesburg  Pite.  #205  Falls  Choreh.  VA  22041  . 

National  Clein  Water  Council.  239  Allston  Street  Cimbndge.  MA  02139  

National  Coalition  tor  Abortion  Praviders  (NCAP).  1225  19th  Street.  IM,  #200  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

National  Propane  Gas  Assn.  16O0  Eisenhower  Lane  Usie.  L  60532  

National  Strategies,  Inc.  888  17th  Street.  NW.  12th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006 . 

Michael  E.  Na.  231  W.  Michi|an  Street.  #P453  Milwaukee.  Wl  53203 

Eluabeth  J.  fknioa,  101  Pennsytvinia  Ave..  S£.  #303  Washington.  DC  20OO3 

Julia  J  Nomii.  1155  ConnectKUt  Ave..  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

Do _.  __, 

Do "_    ■      '_ 

Cliflord  R  Northup.  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

iKk  0.  Nutter  I.  1341  G  St..  NW  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  

O'Connor  t  Haiman,  1919  hnnsytvania  Ave..  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20006  „ 

Denise  M.  O'Donnell.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #775  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robert  J.  O'Hara  Jr..  2  North  9th  Street  Allentown.  PA  18101  

Ohnne  Connelly  (  Cliase.  1701  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20006 

Daryl  Owen.  801  Pennsylvinia  Am.,  NW.  #730  Washington.  DC  20004  „ _ 

Do 

Beniamin  L  Pahimbo.  1629  K  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6  _ __ 

Parry  and  Romani  Associates.  Inc.  233  Constitution  Avenue.  NE  Washington.  X  20OO2 

Do  ...._ _ „ 


Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Patton  Boas  »  Blow.  2550  M  St.,  NN  WastiingtOfl.  X  20037  ....„ _.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Molly  Pautw.  5151  HKscsnsin  Ave..  NW  Washington.  K  20016 _ 

Andrew  R.  Paul,  225  Remekers  laoc.  #600  Aloandna.  VA  22314  _ 

Richiid  Perte.  5  Gnfton  Straal  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815 

Beverly  Peny.  1900  Pennsytvania  A«c,  NW  Washington.  DC  20068  

Peysw  AssecMles,  Ik.  1000  Vermont  Ave..  MN.  #400  Washington.  K  20005  . 

John  k  Pino.  lOOO  WHan  Boukvard.  12(00  Aitin|ton.  VA  22209  

Donna  M.  h|Mtelli.  1001  Pennsytama  An..  NW  Washington.  K  20004  

Chnstma  M.  Po»olo,  15th  I  M  Straits.  MN  Washington.  DC  20005 

Edward  T.  Pofcan.  1341  G  SIreal.  NW.  #1100  Washrngton.  DC  20005  

Pnci  Watiflioose,  1101  K  St..  NW,  1700  Wishiniton,  DC  20006 


Jeny  I  Prann,  1333  Nn  Hmiptliira  ki:,  MN  Watluniton.  DC  20C36 

NcoMta  P.  PsyHas,  5201  Laesburg  Pihe.  1205  FiHs  Church.  VA  22041  

Howard  Pyle  «.  lOSO  ITtli  Stnct  MN.  H50  Washington.  DC  20036  

PatrKia  A  Quealy.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  #600  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Edward  S.  ftajstetcr.  381  Fatrmoent  An.  Jeney  City.  NJ  07036 

Recyclcn  ol  Cawer  Ail^r  Products.  365  Ham  Street  Nashua.  NH  O3060  


Employer/Client 


I 


New  Yort  Unniersily 

Northeast  Teus  Eiectnc  Cooperative 

Ogden,  Utah 

Paine  Webber 

Sabme  River  Authority 

Tei-U 

Uniwrsity  o(  Medicine  I  Dentistiy  o(  New  Jersey 

University  of  Miami 

National  Multi  Housing  Council 

RKkwell  hitemational 

Kaulfman  t  Associates.  Inc  (Forf uyallup  Tnbe  of  Indians) 

Robert  M  Goldberg 

Group  Health,  Itk 

National  Stone  Assn 

Federal  Legislatrae  Associates.  Inc 

Amencan  Water  Wortis  Service  Company.  Inc 

Amencan  Foundrymens  Society.  Inc 

International  Bnithertiood  ol  Teamsters 

San  Juan  Water  Commission  i 

Amencan  brael  Public  Affairs  Committee 

Spiegel  I  McDiannid  (ForAnencan  Communities  for  Cleanup  Equity  (ACCEI) 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

New  England  Council.  Inc 

McGuire  Woods  Banie  I  Boothe  (ForOlonne  Institute) 

Potlatch  Corp 

Sxiety  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc 

Air  Coiditioning  Contractors  of  America 

Gibson  Dunn  i  Crutcher  (Foriittle  Sandy  Hunting  t  Fishing  Club) 

Gibson  Dunn  I  Crutcher  (ForrRetirement  Systems  of  Alabama) 

IS. I  Enterpnses,  Inc 

National  Consulting  Strategies.  hK  (For.National  Assn  ol  Mortgage  Brokers) 

Federal  Empkiyees  Tai  Group 

U  S  Business  t  Industnal  Council 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  (ARCO) 

HecW  Spencer  t  Associates  (For:Mid-Amencan  Waste  Systems.  Inc) 

Heclit  Spencer  t  Assaiates  (ForOahes  E  Smith  Management.  Ix) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForWaraaco  CompaniesI 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amenca 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amerxa 

International  Society  for  Cardiovascular  SurgerySoc  Vas  Sur 

Bergfi.  Inc 

Hoosier  Energy  Rural  Eiectnc  Cooperative.  Inc 

Matanuska  Eiectnc  Assn  Inc 

Midway  Airlines,  Inc  j 

Perpetual  Corp 

Gibson  Dunn  t  Cratchei  (Foriittle  Sandy  Hunting  ^  Fishing  Club) 

Boston  Beer  Company 

LeBoeuf  LamI)  Leil^  I  MacRae  (For Chevron) 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  I  MacRae  (For.<;olden  Nugget  Corp] 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  I  MacRae  (For:Pliysicians  Insurance  Assn  of  America) 

Hall  Estill  el  al  (ForOherokee  Nation) 

National  Council  for  Improved  Health 

National  Council  for  Improved  Health 


I 


Amencan  Chimpractic  Assn 
Franklin  Savings  Corp 


National  Truck  Weight  Advisory  Council 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  Amenca 

Panavia  Gmbh 

NCR  Corp 

Coalition  lor  an  Underctiarge  Relief  Bill 

Bailey  Moms  t  Newfiall  (For:Hospice  Care  Inc) 

Bailey  Moms  (  Newfiall  (For:Up|Ohn  Co  ) 

Potomac  Visions  Limited  (ForMS) 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 

American  Logistics  Assn 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 


Amencan  International  Group  | 

Wisconsin  Eiectnc  Power  Co  < 

American  Rwers 

Federation  of  Amencan  Consumers  I  Travelers  (FACT) 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company 

Mutual  of  Omaha 

Amencan  Council  of  Life  Insurance  I 

Jefterson  Group  (ForMolson  Breweries  USA.  Inc) 

bQuidity  Fund  Management.  Inc  i 

Georgia-Pacilic  Corp  ' 

Pennsyhrania  Pomti  t  Lght  Company 

Valsan  Partners 

Hooper  Hooper  t  CXaen  (ForCSX  Corp/Yukon  Pacific) 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  (Forfanhandle  Eastern  Corp) 

Palufflbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForAwemment  Empkiyees  Hospital  Assn.) 

Richard  V  Allen  Company 

Amencan  Amusement  Machine  Assn 

Intemational  Assn  of  Broadcast  Monitors  . 

Wan  Corp  ' 

LTV  Aerospace  t  Defense  Company  i 

Port  of  Brownsville  ,' 

Greater  Baltimore  Committee  Foundation 

Donald  Rector 

Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  Development  Authority 

Sheannan  I  Sterling  (lor:  Memll  Lynch) 

Foi  Television  Statnns.  hic  ] 

Satellite  Broadcastmg  t  Communications  Assn 

Potomac  Eiectnc  tawer  Company  ' 

NOV  Coalition 

Grumman  Corp 

Afliencan  Council  ol  Ute  Insurance 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  the  United  States 

Jefferson  Group  (ForMelnpolitan  Lrle  Insurance  Companies) 

HiUenbrand  Industries 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

National  Assn  of  Accredetcd  Cosmetolofy  Schools 

Houston  Industries.  Inc 

Eckert  Seamans  Oienn  t  Mellon  (Fw:PIK  FinancMl  Corp) 

Plulip  Horns.  US* 


r- 
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EmDlo«crA^i«it 


Cattann  C.  IMiutH.  1350  I  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005 

jMMiMltccd,  l6e7KStiMl.lM.  t2IO  Washmiton.  DC  ?000e 

RacMer.  AMclbaiim  t  WiponuD.  iJ*J  Petinsylvania  ««e .  m.  11200  Washington.  DC  20006 


Oo 


Reid  t  Pnest.  701  Pernisytvama  A«enue.  m  Washmiton.  DC  20004 

Midiad  1  Rcrwids.  900  Tlueadneedle  Houston.  TX  77079  

BiyM  Me*.  470  L'Enlant  Plan  East  BM|.  <7U2  Washmiton.  K  20024 

Kam  Rmdii.  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washmtton.  DC  20036-2266 

David  Cmp  Robnts.  411  Faiitteville  Street  Mall  Raleiih.  NC  27601  

Dam  R.  Rgkinon.  1333  Pkw  Hampshin  Aw..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036 
Robmsm  Lake  Lenr  I  Moirtpnaiy.  1667  K  St..  NW.  1900  Washmiton.  DC  20006  ... 
Balinda  Lee  Rochelle.  1734  Fmiitcmth  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20009-4309 

James  W.  Rock.  1455  Pernisytvania  *w.  NW.  1560  Washmiton.  DC  20004  

W.  T  Reelier.  1301  K  Street.  NW.  11200  Washmiton.  DC  20005-3307     

ManKn  Rosenthal.  15th  t  M  Slnets,  m  Washmiton.  DC  2000S  

Roatawl  t  Sellery.  1023  15th  Street.  NW,  7th  Fl  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

Do 

P  Nemaii  Ro).  PO.  Boi  1938  (10  Madison  «k)  Momstom.  NJ  07%2.1938  _. 

Robeit  S.  Roier.  1747  Pennsytvania  Aw .  NW.  1900  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Petr  J.  Rusthown.  1313  Merehants  Bank  BuiMmi  Indianapolis.  M  46204 
Ryaa-MiAmii.  Inc,  1110  Vemont  Amue,  IM.  M20  Washington.  K  20005 

Do 

Oo 

Do  

David  H.  Saltz,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washmiton.  DC  2000« 

Jamas  H.  Sammom.  980  N.  Michi|an  IWe  Chcaio.  I  60611 

PabKia  K  Schaub.  1726  U  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20036-4S02 

Mahton  C.  Sdmeider.  1100  NW.  14th  «ustm.  MN  55912 

Rckard  C.  Schneider.  225  N.  Waslwiitoii  Street  Meandna.  VA  22314 

Elizabelli  Schueler.  1155  Coanecticat  Ave.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20O36 

Joseph  A.  Sciamno.  PO  Boa  1938  110  Madison  Am)  Momstomn.  NJ  07962-1938  

Georie  M.  Sertts.  23733  N  Scoltsdale  Road  Scottsdale.  A2  85255         

Slia«  Pittmao  Potts  k  Troiriindie.  2300  N  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20037  ..... 

P.  Scott  Shearer.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  81405  Washington.  DC  20006    

Jennifer  M.  SiHntr.  6200  Oak  Tree  BNd  hidependence.  OH  44131    

Steve  SitMf.  1050  Tbomas  Jetlcnan  St..  IM.  6th  n  Washington.  DC  20007  

Simon  (  Company.  Inc.  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  W*  1435  Washington.  DC  20036 
Skadden  Alps  Slate  Hea|hcr  1  Fkm.  1440  Ne»  Tork  Aaenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20(05 
Douglas  T.  Smalls.  316  Pennsytvania  Aw..  Sf .  4304  Washmiton.  DC  20003  .. 

Edmrd  Del  Smith,  905  I6th  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20006  ^ 

Frank  Sumner  Smith  Jr..  P.O.  Bar  1365  Columbia.  SC  29202 I 

RonaM  E.  Smith.  5201  Lacsburg  Pike.  1205  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  1 

Stephen  Hemll  Smith.  1899  L  Street.  IM.  5th  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20036  I 

Smith  Damon  8  Andrews.  Inc.  lOOO  Connectcut  Ave.,  NW.  1302  Washington.  DC  20436  . 

Oo - 

Do 

SonosI*  Chambers  and  Sachse.  1250  Eye  Street.  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20005 

Do 

Oo  . 


Jonathan  B.  Spear.  1615  L  Street.  NW,  11320  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Karen  Kay  Speer.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Dme  Reston.  VA  2209O    

RofOf  Staiiar.  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005    „.. 

bne  Sutter  Starke.  2100  Pcnnsyhrama  Aw  .  NW.  «60O  Washington,  K  20037  .. 

RobartE.Staton.POB<«  1365  Columbia.  SC  29202    

Rena  Stemor.  1350  New  Tork  Aw..  NW.  IllOO  Washington.  DC  20005-4798 
Cbailes  Bowman  Strome  Jr .  787  Sewnth  Aw .  37th  Fh»r  New  York.  NY  10019 
Ross  0.  Smmmer.  4100  Bank  ol  Oklahoma  Tower  Tulsa.  OK  74172-0154 


RonaM  L  Tammen.  1325  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  IM.  1700  Washington.  DC  20004   .. 
Jefferson  0  Taylor.  655  15th  Street  NW.  11200  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Robert  C.  Taytof.  3000  Lincoln  Plaia.  Lb-5  Dallas.  TX  75201  

Richard  Tessier.  1133  15th  Street.  IM.  1640  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

WiUiam  Douilas  Thompson.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005 

Thompson  t  Company.  1001  G  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20004  . 

Do 

Do 

C.  Ridiely  Thorp.  60  Wall  Street  New  York.  NY  10260  _ 

Timnrns  t  Co.  hic.  1850  K  St..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20006  . 


Wendy  latnen,  1317  F  Street,  NW,  1202  Washmiton.  K  20004 

Jon  C.  UilM.  9623  Shipwn|M  Dr.  Burke.  VA  22015  

Anttieny  Valannno.  1825  I  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washmiton.  K  20006  

Van  der  Vbort  Associates.  Ltd,  1134  Westmoreland  Road  Alexandria.  VA  22308        ..      

Van  Ness  FeMman  t  Curtis.  PC.  1050  Thomas  Jellerson  St .  NW.  7th  Floor  Washin^on.  DC  20007  . 
Vinson  t  Elkins.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  NOO  Washmiton.  DC  20004-1007     ..^  - 

Vorys  Sater  Seymour  L  Pease.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  ilUl  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

khn  S.  Walker.  700  13th  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005      

Cbadci  E.  Walker  Asucialei,  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  IM  Washmiton,  DC  2001 S  . 

Do  . 

Do. 


Wallace  t  Edwards.  1150  Connecticut  Aw.  NW.  1507  Washmiton.  K  20036  .. 

Do , 

Do , 

Diana  L  Waterman.  900  2nd  Street.  IC  Washmiton.  DC  20002 

Anald  WInM.  316  Pennsylvania  Aw..  SE.  4304  Washmiton.  DC  20OO3  

Liland  I.  White.  1235  Jefferson  Daws  Highway.  1606  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Robert  H.  VMbur,  1101  Csnnecticnt  Aw.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036     

Vam  Ndbw.  1129  2«th  Street.  NW.  8400  Washu|ton.  DC  20036       _ 

Lamiy  F.  Wilts.  499  S.  Capitol  Street  SW.  4507  Washm|ton.  DC  20003    

WHey  Rem  8  Eithlmg,  1776  K  Street.  NW.  12th  Fl  Washmiton.  DC  20006 
Patncia  R.  Williams.  1101  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  NW.  1800  Washmiton.  DC  20004 

kkn  P  Winbiifn.  50  E  Street.  SE.  Washmiton.  K  20003 

Do... 

Do 

Do _ 

Do-.- 


Da. 

Do 

Do 


Moto*  t  Stnwn.  1400  L  StiMt  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005-3502  . 


Da. 


Da. 
Da 


r  K.  WiKk.  1001  Pennsylvanu  Aw .  NW.  II350  Washmiton,  DC  20004        .        

SJ).  Woidak  and  Associates.  Mc.  The  Belleviic  -  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  Philatelphia.  PA  19102  . 


Be. 
Ba. 
Dp 
Ob 


.  1726  17th  Street.  NW.  8109  Washmiton.  DC  20009  . 


Bevendie  8  Diaitond  (FotAvida  Company) 

Rohm  (  Haas  Ccinpany 

Intenm  Gowmmait  of  National  Unity  ol  Ubena 

People's  PrD|ress)w  Party 

ABB  Atom.  Inc 

Vista  Chemical  Ckmpany 

Citinns  for  a  Soind  Economy 

National  Wildlile  federation 

Carolina  Power  b  U|ht  Company 

LeBceuf  Lamb  L*y  I  MxRae  (ForiFeibel-Garek) 

New  York  Mercantile  Eichanie  (NYMEXJ 

National  Gay  I  Usbian  Task  Force 

Amencan  Resort  t  Residential  Development  Assn 

IBM  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  Slates 

Alliance  tor  Fair  Competition 

lob  Oppportunitis  Business  Symposium 

Financial  Eiacutifcs  Institute 

National  Health  tabs,  hic 

Barnes  8  Thombtrt  (ForCart  H.  Dahlin  Jr ) 

American  Medical  Record  Assn  Lon|  Term  Care  Section 

Council  on  Accrelitation  of  Services  for  Families  8  Children 

Dietary  Manaiers  Assn 

National  Assn  of  .Medical  Directors  of  Respiratoiy  Care 

AR-CK) 

Sammons  Assailtes 

Pacific  Gas  8  Ellctric  Company 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 

Non  Commissnmd  Officers  Assn 

Waste  Manaiemdnt  International.  Inc 

Financial  E»Kuti|fes  Institute 

Giant  Industries.  Inc 

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Assn 

Halfpenny  Hahn  Rvhe  8  Maichese  (ForAitomotm  Service  Industry  Assn) 

Centenor  Enero  Corp 

Robertson  Monaie  8  Eastauih  (ForMunicipalily  of  Anchora|e) 

Amencan  Water  works  Assn 

U.S.  Windpower.  Inc 

United  Parcel  Selvice 

E  Del  Smith  8  Company  (ForJeague-McKewtt  Company) 

Colonial  Compaiies.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Accredited  Cosmetolo|y  Schools 

Ensco.  Inc 

Crash 

Kansas  City  TraiBit  Authority 

Transpoitatioo  AlvisoiyService  Group 

Alaska  Natne  Htalth  Board 

Lac  du  Flambeai  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians 

Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 

Merck  8  Co.  kic 

National  Grocery  Assn 

Amencan  Petrelaim  Institute 

Eckeit  Seamans  Chenn  8  Mellott  (ForiCommunity  Transportation  Assn  of  America) 

Cokinial  CompaiMs.  Inc 

Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (ForAnerican  Communities  for  Cleanup  Equity  (ACCE)) 

Equitable 

Hall  Estill  et  al.  (ForCherokee  Nation) 

Tammen  Group  forzParman  8  Ellis.  Inc) 

Safe  Buildings  Wiance 

Amencan  Logislks  Assn 

National  Associ  jion  of  Realtors 

Oiy  USA.  Inc 

Reading  Anthraate  Company 

Wine  8  Spints  Hlholesalers  of  America.  Inc 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Air  Transport  Asln  of  America 

Lsboa  Associate.  Inc  (ForUniwrsity  of  the  Vir|in  Islands) 

DC  MetnpolitaH  SubcontrKtors  Assn 

Amencan  InsurafKe  Assn 

Pnnceton  Univeitity  Office  of  Governmental  Affairs 

Electric  TranspoAation  Coalition 

Pennsyhrania  En|ineenn|  Company 

Honda  North  Antenca,  he 

Focus  on  the  Family 

Meiican  Depirtvent  of  Commerce  8  Industnal  Dewkipment 

Sony  Musk  Entvtainment.  Inc 

Vorys  Sater  SeyiMur  8  Pease  (lor  Honda  North  Amerxa.  Inc) 

Calgene.  Inc 

Cash  America 

Urcarco 

United  Property  Owners  of  Washington  (UPOW) 

United  Parcel  SdrvKe 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Smith  Bucklin  t  Associates  (ForiAmusement  8  Muse  Operators  Assn) 

American  Assn  if  Homes  for  the  A|mg 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Asswiates  (For:Mid-American  Waste  Systems.  Inc) 

Merchants  Nati«ial  Bank 

McCutchen  Ooylt  Brown  8  Enersen  (For:Southem  California  Assn  of  Governments) 

Winbum  Associlles.  Inc  (ForAnerican  Assn  of  Equipment  Lessors) 

Winbum  Associltes.  Inc  (ForJkmencan  Automotiw  Leasing  Assn) 

Winbum  AssociHes.  he  (ForAnerican  hsurance  Association) 

Winbum  Assailtes.  Inc  (For:Burlington  Northern  Railmad  Company) 

Winbum  Associltes.  Inc  (For^Burlmgton  Northern  Services.  Ik) 

Winbum  Associlles.  Inc  (ForrFai  Beann|s  Corp) 

Winbum  Associltes.  Inc  (ForHartford.  (The)) 

Winbum  AssKiltes.  Inc  (For:National  J^sn  of  County  Office  Employees) 

Wmbum  AssKiltes.  Inc  (For:Penn20il) 

Winbum  AssKiites.  he  (For:Philip  Moms) 

American  Honey  Producers  Assn 

CSR.  Ud 

Federal  htermeliate  Credit  Bank  of  Jackson 

Mississippi  Depprtment  of  Economic  8  Community  Development 

Olsen's  Mill,  hd 

US.  Rice  Pnduters  Le|islatiw  Gmup 

Western  Peanut  Growers  Assn 

Kahn  Scares  8  Conway  (ForWestlake  Farms) 

Busonics.  he 

Health  Partners  of  Philadelphia 

Hill  Group 

La  Rabida  Children's  Hospital 

Pubic  Finanaal  Manaiement 

Bruce  P  Came*n  (For£mbassy  of  Nicaraiua) 

Bruce  P  Cameikn  (Forf  stna  Center) 
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Ortanuatmi  or  Individual  Filini 


Jeanne  M  Woods.  122  Maiyland  /We..  NE  Washin{ton,  DC  20002 
Ann  B.  Wrobleski.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  2000S 
Do  . 


Do 


Wunder  Ryan  Cannon  t  Thelen,  161S  L  St..  NW.  K50  Washington.  DC  20036 

ieftery  D.  I%att.  1700  K  Street,  m.  11200  Washington.  DC  20006  

Kenneth  J.  Young  Jr..  S44S  Braesvalley.  1702  Houston,  TX  77096  

Paul  |.  Zanowski.  15th  t  M  Streets.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005  

Shirley  ZetHoslu,  1660  I  Street.  HH.  1401  Washington.  DC  2O036  _. 

%5  Inc.  513  Capitol  Court.  HE,  #300  Washington.  DC  20002  

Do  


Employer/Client 


American  Civil  Liberties  Unnn 

Jetlerson  Group  (ForrChildren's  Health  System.  Inc) 

Jefferson  Group  (for<^  bnk  Corp) 

Jefferson  Group  (ForlHolson  Breneries  USA.  Inc) 

Martin  Marietta 

Chevron  Chemical  Company 

Conservative  Action  Uaguc 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States 

General  Motors  Corp 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp 

General  Electric  Company 


ion  Assn  of  America) 
Equity  (ACCE)) 
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I  QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monelaiy  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form, 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  caletidar  quarter  1 990: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  RECORD,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identtfying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial 
data.) 


PLEASE  RfTURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BtiLDING.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Regislration"):  To    -regisier,"  place  an  "X"  below  ijie  letter  'P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  ihe  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 

page   I   and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbeKd  as  page  '"3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages 

should  be   "4,"   "5."   "6,"  etc.   Preparation  and  filing   in   accordance  with   in.struclioas   will   accomplish  compliance   with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Act. 


Year.  19 


REPORT 


Plrsuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUAITU                        1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)            | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
^^_        D     YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  Gei^ral.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  fdlows: 

(i)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an   "employee",  stale  (in   Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  aixl  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the  "employee"   is  a 
firm   (such   as   a   law   firm   or   public   relations   firm],   partners   and   salaried   staff  members   of  such   firm   may  join   in   filing   a   Report   as   an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer"  —To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  lo  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  »ltempl  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)   Employers   subject   to   the   Act   must   file   sepamie   Reports   and   are   not   relieved   of  this   requirement    merely   becau.se   Reports   are   filed   by   their   agents   or 

employees, 
(ii)   Employees  subject   to  the   Aci   must   file   sepafaie   Reports   and   are   not   relieved  of  this   requirement   merely   because   Reports  are   filed   by   their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  IJst  names  of  agems  or  employees  who  will  file 

Reports  for  this  Quarter. 

b  Stale  fvune.  address,  axl  nature  of  busines.s. 
CHECK  iFADdRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "B". — Reports  fc>  Agents  or  Empltvees.  An  employee  is  lo  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (a)  If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  lo  be  named. 
and  Ihe  contribution  of  each  member  is  lo  be  specified;  (<»  if  Ihe  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  lo  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer  — state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  basiness.  If  iherc  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Receipts 
1.  $.. 

(othe 

? 

1 

4 

<) 

6 

7 

8. 

Loans  Receivi 
9.  S 

in 

H 

II 

i; 

1? 

H 

NOTE  OB  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report.  me«is  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  ihe  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  "legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendmeifls.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  iiKludes  any  other  maiier  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §302(r). 

(*)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  musi  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  al  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  legislative  interests,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I.  Stale  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  interests  have 


terminned.  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  al 
the  left,  so  thai  this  Office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports.   (Answer  ilems  I, 


2.  Stale  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  Ihe  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  sutules  and  bills;  (fc)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  lo  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  le|islalive  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description,  (b) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (</)  name 
of  prinltr  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  Tiling)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


.  ard  ?  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  iteeded.) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "(Juarterly"  Report,  stale  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and. 
if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  stale  also  what  the  daily.  mCTilhly.  or  annual  rale  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page  Do  n«  attempt  lo  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(Quarterly  Report."| 


=fc: 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

(Omilled  in  printing] 

PAGE  I « 


iheir   agents   or 
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(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals— A  business   firm  (or  individuaJ)  which  is  subieci   ir>  rf«.   1  /^Kv.n.    a^,   u 
in  a..emp.ing  .o  inHucnce  legislation-+u,  which  has  no  funds  .o  expend  excep.  ^  wh'ch  L  a^^lab^  ^  ilf^lr.     V  '"T"  "^  "t*™?"""*  ""^h  «  "^« 
in  any  way  with  .he  influencing  of  iegislatiorv-will  have  no  receipts  .o.e^.even'fhcSri.^^^  '"""  °'  °^"""^  ^  '"*^"'"  "«  ^°™«««' 

(iii)  /fffripu   of  Multi-purpose   Organizations—Some   organizalions   do   nol    receive   anv    funds    which   an-    m    Iv   ,.«n-,^H       i  i      t       u 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditu4s  out  of  a  general  Tn^r;u^  ^due?  asse^Jnts    or  XT^on,   L  r    ^'^  ^  P"'^  of  attempting   to 

=r.^s:.Lrj^---:^=^z:5-^.:^^=-^^ 

.  si:^  i;^  ^r?^  ;^s:i  ^^  ^™^:=^^:u"a='or;^.r^iz^:r^:-r:  t:;;  t  rj^^-  -^  ^:*-''-- 

reunburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  intenrsts.  ^'  f^""*™^   "^   >'°"'  '='^'°>'"  "   '° 

(ii)  £mptoyer  «   Contributor  of  $500  or  More.-y.-hen  your  contribution   from   your  employer  (in   the    form   of  salary     fee    eic  )   =.nv,.n,.   ,.  tsnn 
not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under   "D   13-   and   "D   14"   since  the   amount  has  aL Jv   hlX,  r^  \     !^'  .^' c         T?  *^  "  "^^   "   " 

has  been  given  underltem  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report.  '^   ^''"  '"P"""*   "'^^     °  ^-     ^  'he  name  of  the   •employer" 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  lo  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  thts  Quarter, 

'■  » Di^  and  assessments  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors'' 

2.  J Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no":  | 

3-  S Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  S Receipts  from  sale  of  pnnted  or  duplicated  matter  '  '"  'l^rdl?^lL"S"  f*""^  contributions  (including 

.                     .       \                    "^  'oans)  during  the     period     from  January  I  through  the  lasi 

^-  » Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.)  day  of  this  Quaner,  total  $500  or  more: 

^-  5 TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  "5")  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

1-  J Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  daa   under   the    headings    "Amount"    and    "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor"- 

8    S TOTAL    from    Jan.    1    through    this    Quarter    (Add    "6"   and   "7",  ^«  L^em^T^'T'F^J"'  "?  °l  ^  '*''°'  "  '^'^''  "•  '""  ^-  ^^"*^ 

6  V  *«oo      o      ana      /    )  -*"•"  LJecember  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exanv 

pie: 

Loans  Received— '"nut  term   'contribulion'   includes   a   .    .   .   loan  .       . " §302(a). 

9-  J TOTAL  now  owed  lo  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quaner  ( "/"erioc/"  from  Jan.  1  ihrough 19        ) 

11.$ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quaner  S'-SOO.OO    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.  New  York.  N.Y. 

$1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporaiion,  251 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

'2-  * "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3  285  OO    TOTAL 


^^^^^IZ:'^^:^J:1'S^  ..   Of  mc^y   or  anyth.g  . 

■J''J^J::^.Z'Zi:i:^l:rn.::^^^^^^^  -  ^^  -  -  -^  '-'--  -  -— ^  -■  c-   ur^r  telephone  and  tew  (Uem 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  " 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
'•  J Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2-  J Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quaner 

^-  * Primed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5-  J Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6-  S Telephone  and  telegraph 

'•  5 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  cntertainmcm 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9   $ TOTAL  for  this  (Quarter  (Add  "I"  ihrough  "8") 

'0-  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

'  '•  S TOTAL  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quaner  (Add  "9"  and  "10") 


NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others— -The  term    expenditure'   includes  a 
§  302(b). 

'2-  J TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

'3.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quaner 

'4-  J Repayments  received  during  this  Quaner 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


loan 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicale  bv  usine 
the  word  "NONE".  ^  •'6 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  (Juaner  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  followii^  heading: 
"Amount,"  "Date  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipieiu— Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  A  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

K 1 50.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2  i 
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Emplojer/Client 


Receipts 


Eiptnditures 


A-X  Associates.  Inc.  1024  lOtti  Street.  1300  Sacramento.  CA  9S8U 

AiMk  M.  AbMt.  2722  Memlee  Dnvc.  1360  Fairtai.  V*  22031 

Leanm  I  AMnor.  13S0  I  Street.  NW.  1670  Washington.  DC  20005 

Paul  C.  AOeoante.  1111  Uth  St..  IM.  1300  Washington.  DC  200CS 

Jessica  R.  Aterly.  1616  P  Street.  IM.  1320  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jean  R.  AMIaAr.  lt2S  »  Street.  NW.  11107  Washington.  DC  20006 

Jeffery  A  AI)raliamson.  HOI  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  NW.  11000  Washinilon  DC  20004  . 

AMe  L  Abrams.  1415  Ellnl  Place.  IM  Washington.  DC  20007 

Matttmr  I  AlKamv  1220  19lh  Street.  NW.  1202  Washington  DC  20036    .^.... 

Do 

Akukan  (Chnstovlier  Barclay).  710  4th  Street.  NC  Washington.  DC  20002  .._. 

Adnan  kevedo.  PO  Boi  2880  Dallas  TX  75221-2880   

Elaine  Accvedo.  216  7th  Street.  St  Washington.  DC  20003    

Rodney  i.  Ackeman.  1450  Poydras  Street  New  Orleans.  LA  70112-6000 

Charles  A  Acquaid.  2301  M  Street.  MO.  Washington.  DC  20037     

Adm  io<  Cliildren's  Television.  20  University  Road  Camendge.  MA  02138  ..... 
John  I.  Adams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  MW.  ISOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  .. .. 

Do 

John  M.  Adams.  909  N.  Washington  Street.  1300  Aieundria.  VA  22314 

John  R  Adams.  One  Tabor  Center  1200  17th  Street.  12500  Denver.  CO  80202  - 

Kenneth  R.  Adams.  2211  Congress  Street  Portland.  ME  04122     

Wayne  W.  Adams.  501  Part  Avenue  Belleair,  fL  34616 

Adams  OuKkenbush  Herring  i  Stuart.  P  0  Bo>  394  Columtiia  5C  29202 

Elmer  E  Adkins.  89  East  Avenue  Rochester.  NV  14649-0001  

Allan  Robert  Adiet.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 


Terrance  M.  Adihoct.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1450-N  Washington.  DC  20004 
Advocates  tor  Highway  i  Auto  Salety.  777  N  Capitol  Street.  NE.  1410  Washington  Ot  20002 
Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  11 100  Washington  DC  20005 
David  A  Afteldt.  10404  Joiners  Lane  Potomac.  MD  20854 

Do 

Afendas  International.  820  Second  Avenue.  11302  New  York.  NY  lOOI' 

Creigh  H  Agnew.  2001  L  St .  I«*.  1304  Washington.  DC  20036  

DavH)  I  AIM.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  1710  Washington.  DC  20006    

Robert  S  Aiken.  1735  I  Street,  IM.  1916  Washington.  DC  20006  

Herbert  Allen  Ailsvnrth.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  i420  Washington.  DC  20036 

Air  Conditioning  t  Retngeratnn  Institute.  1501  Wilson  Boulevard.  1600  Arlington  VA  22209  ... 

Air  Conditioning  Contractors  ot  America,  1513  16th  Street  m  Washington,  DC  20C3S 

Air  Products  t  Chemicals,  Inc,  805  15lh  Street,  NW,  #330  Washington.  DC  20005 

Air  Traffic  Contml  Assn,  Inc,  2020  North  I4th  Street,  1410  Arlington  VA  22201 

Aircraft  Doners  I  Pilots  Assn,  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick,  MD  217C! 

RandotI  H.  Aires,  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  f600  Washington,  DC  20004 

Michael  A  Aisenberg,  1331  F^nnsyhrania  Ave  .  NW,  1600-2  Washington,  DC  23004 


Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  I  Feld.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW.  1400  Washiogton, 
Dn 

C  20036  ...    „ 

Do... - .       ._.. 

Db._ _„ 

D».      ..     .                    _              

■o 

Bi._ „. 

Da         

B*...^         

Da 

Do , 

Da- _     .... „ 

B«                                           

B«                                            .-.            ,     .,„  ,        ,, ,,,. 

Da.  , - , 

Da.   .                . 

g».                   .     .                „.     



Da  . 

Da      -    ....      ., , _ 

D.       -,/    

Da z _.. 

Da - _ _.. 

Db_ 

Da„   ..„ — _ 

Da.. -.  .                   _.     

Da ....„„ 

•a  _ _. 

Ba 

Da          

Ob_  __ _ ..   „, 

Da... 

Da       ..    ..._   ......  _ 

Da       , 

Db_. -.._ 

Bo._ 

Ba      __     ..._ 

Oo._ 

nD._ 



Da 

■ 

Da-. .         „ 

Ba.    ..._   ...  

te    _ 

Da       ._. _ ■■" 

Da 

Ba     _ .   . 

. 

Da_.      .    „      .     ._      .. 

Ba 

Ba.   -   .. _ 

Da  - __ 

Do -_ 

Do 

Mam  Day  Harslioll  Mintmire  (  Oiauwn.  lOOO  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  IM,  1600  Wash 
miiM  E  Alben.  1731  Coanectiait  Ave..  NW.  2nd  Fl,  Washington,  DC  20009-1146   . 

ington.  DC  20007 

David  Albcnwertli.  1400  l«li  SI .  NW  Woshiniton,  DC  20036-0001    

Janes  J.  AJbettm,  12M  24ni  Street.  M*.  KOO  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do 

Do... 

Do _.               .„. _.  ..„.     .      „    . 

Ba 

Do __ 

Do _- 

Do .„      „ 

Do „„.. 

Mia  H.  iUbertm.  12V1  24tli  Stnc(.  NW.  MOO  Washin|ton.  K  20037  

Do . 

Di...  - 

Bl 

Ot ,      , 

Ba       

Ba _. ,,  . 

Reclamation  District  1000 

International  Brotherttood  ol  Boilermakers,,, 

Koch  Industries,  Inc      

Amencan  Bakers  Assn    

Professionals  Coalition  tor  Nuclear  Arms  Control  , 
National  u  S  -Arab  Chamber  ot  Commerce  ,. 

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc 

National  Stone  Assn  

CANAMCO  IFor  Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  Canada)  . 
CANAMCO  (For-Canadian  Shipowners  Assn)  . 

Rainbow  lobby,  Inc    

Oryx  Energy  Company 

Florists  Transworld  Delivery  Assn  .„, 

CNG  Producing  Company „ 

American  Public  Ponver  Assn 


Ethyl  Corporation 

Hunton  &  Williams  {For  Vexo) 

Retired  Enlisted  Assn 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 

UNUM  Life  Insurance  Co  


Empire  Federal  Savings  Bank  of  America  .... 

Rochester  Gas  t  Electric  Corp 

Cohn  t  Marks  (ForiAssociation  ot  American  Publfchers.  Inc) 
Cohn  and  Marks  (ForMaclean  Hunter  Cable  TV) 

Cohn  k  Marks  (For  USA  Network)    

Southern  California  Edison  Co 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons    

Association  for  Gerontology  in  Higher  Education 
Ministerio  del  Eiterior.  Republic  of  Nicaragua  .. 

Weyerhaeuser  Company 

Baiter  

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Corp  „.„ 

Sandoi  Corp  ...,...,, „„,.. 


Sears  Roebuck  &  Co 

Digital  Eiuipmeni  Corp 

AE  Staley  Manufacturing 
American  Airlines    


American  General  Investment  Corp  ... 
American  Telephone  i  Telegraph  Co  . 

Bank  ol  Nova  Scotia  

Boone  Co  

Buckeye  Pipeline  Co,  LP   

Burger  King  Corp       

Calilornia  Institute  ol  Technology  

Cambridge  Information  Group 

ClarVBardes  Organization,  Inc     

Contmenlal  Arlines  Holdings,  Inc  ..... 

Cotton  Bowl  Athletic  Assn  

Cummins  Engine  Co,  Inc 

CRS  Stirnne,  Inc 


First  City  Bankcorporation  of  lesas,  Inc  

Fuiitsu  America,  Inc 

General  Instrument  Corp  _ 

W  R  Grace  t  Co    __ ... 

Guardian  Industries 

Houston  Oilers  

Information  Handling  Services,  Inc  ..„., 

Peter  Kiewit  Son's,  Inc   . 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co   .„...„„ 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co  _ _.. 

Loral  Corp 


MacAndrews  t  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc  _ 

Martin  Marietta  Corp   

Mesa  Petroleum  Co    

Metmpolitan  Transit  Authority  ol  Harris  County 

Miller  Brewing  Company  

Minnesota  Power  

Morgan  Stanley  t  Co,  Inc  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  

Mf  (Delaware),  Inc 

National  Football  League  

National  Health  Laboratories  

New  York  Public  Library  

News  America  

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  ten 

Pillsbury  Company   

R  Lacey,  Inc  

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc     

Shell  Oil  Co „ 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Texas  Education  Agency 

Tesas  National  Research  Laboratory  Commission 

Time-Warner  „ 

Trump  Organization  , 

Upiohn  Company 

Warner-Lambert  Co  

Dairymen,  Inc 


Aibers  i  Company  {For:May  Department  Stores  Qi) 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (forjunencan  Businesi  Conference,  kic)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForJkniencan  Diabetes  Assn)  

Albertine  Enterprises  (For£astle-Harlan  DelawaK  Management  Corp)  ,.„ 
Albertine  Enterpnses  (For:Employefs  Council  for  fleuble  Compensatno)  . 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (For:fruit  of  the  Loom) _ 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (ForMllipore  Cofp)  ...I 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  \k  (For:SKS  Cofp)  1 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (Eor:Wejt  Point  Peppei^l.  Inc)  _ 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (ForWestem  Digital  Cwp) 


Albertine  Enterpnses.  he  (forAnwiKan  Businest  Conference.  Inc)  

Amencan  Diabetes  Assn  , 

Albertine  Enterpnses  (ForJUnencan  Precision  IndastnesI  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForiCastle  Hartan  I  Daimare  Management  Corp) 
Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForrEmployers  Council  on  FIcuble  Coinpenution)  . 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For,Fruit  of  the  Loom.  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Ik  (ForMllipore  Cofp)  ...^ 


308.52 
3,000  00 
1,562.50 
2.820.88 

8981 

4,000  00 

500  00 

13,500  00 

4,464,00 

2  000  00 

400  00 

2,000  00 

31,542  00 


1,500.00 
hXJK 


375.00 
2.820.00 


4.950  00 
36.500  00 
16.401.80 
11.533.80 
500,00 


2,000.00 
10.000.00 


1,300.00 

78  21 

6.797,889,00 

3,200  00 

21,500  00 

1,460  00 

96500 

3,695  00 


485  00 

425'00 

250.00 

2.305  00 

100.00 

5.680.00 
155.00 


175.00 


575,00 
340  00 


995.00 


1.290  00 
165.00 


2.610.00 

37500 

595  00 

8,390  00 


1,160.00 
120,00 
390  00 

1.685,00 
85000 
205  00 


2,750  00 
160,00 

1,750,00 
700.00 
800,00 

2,430,00 


150,00 
670,00 


1.540,00 


10.780,00 

iwii 

6.000.00 

705  00 

10.00000 

2.500.00 
30.000.00 

6.00O.OO 
15.000.00 
30.000.00 
30.000.00 

6.000,00 
705.00 

1.500.00 
10.000.00 

2.500.00 
30.000,00 
14,000  00 


1.650,78 


50000 


325  00 
570  19 


1.220  00 

igs'oo 

42.79 


4,500  00 
11,96155 
16,401  80 


134  75 

280  00 

2,029  48 

85.00 

1.300  00 

10,000  00 

7821 

98,009.00 

15,50 

19  00 
19.00 
57.00 


228  00 
38.00 

95  00 


1900 
19^00 


38  00 


152  00 
19  00 


1900 
19.00 


38  00 

19^00 
19.00 
19.00 
38,00 


1900 

'sTibu? 


1.215.19 
219.10 
3.63347 
1.137.97 
7.063.36 
7.500.00 
3.151.88 
8.558  53 
8.558,23 
8,915.77 
6,403,16 
1,057  62 
8,507,04 
5,65038 
26.909,66 
17.500,00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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07 

00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 

7.063.36 

00 

7.500.00 

00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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17.500.00 

Or|>ni2ition  w  Indrvidual  Filing 


Do. 
If. 
Do. 


tibertint  Enteqinses.  Inc.  12S0  24th  Stmt.  IW.  KOO  Washin|ton.  DC  20037 
Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Virginia  S.  Albnctit.  1350  I  Street.  NW  Waslimgton.  DC  20005  

Alcalde  RousseW  I  Far.  1901  Noitli  Ft  M>w  Dnve.  12th  Floor  Rosslyii.  W  22209  . 

Do „ 

Do 

Do..... 

D* _ 

Do - 

Do - ,„_ 

Do „ 

Do - 

Do 

Do , 

Do..._ 

Do..... 

Do _ - 

Do _ 

Do 

C.  Eddit 

Arthur  J. 

Donald  C 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Aldrete.  7007  Bright  Avenue  Mclean.  VA  22101 

AlcuiHlef.  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave.,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Aleundef.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW.  0700  Washington.  DC  20036 


Do. 

Do 
Do. 


Aleiander  (  Associates.  Inc.  400  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Oo 

Bartara  Allen.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 


William  E.  Alleti.  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20005  

Alliance  for  Acid  Ram  Control.  444  N.  Caprtol  Street.  #526  Washington.  DC  20001  

Alliance  for  Capital  kcess.  888  17th  Street,  m.  12th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  1501  Woodfield  Road.  1400  West  Schaumburg.  IL  60173  

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  1301  Washmgton.  DC  20009  

Alliance  Agamst  Handguns.  P.O.  Boi  75700  Washington.  DC  20013  

Robert  F.  Allnut.  1100  15th  St .  PWH.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Alpha  Ijrracom  d/b/a  Pan  American  Satellite.  One  Pickwicli  Plua  Greenwich.  CT  06830 

Loren  J.  Alter.  800  North  Plaia  Drue  Schaumburg.  I  60196  _ „. 

Michael  J  Altier.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

William  M  Altman.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Amalgamated  Trensit  Union.  tfl-CIO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  2001C 

John  0.  Ambler.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  tSOO  Washington.  DC  20036  

Jerome  A  Ambro  Associates.  4734  Timber  Ridge  Dr  Mountclair.  VA  22026  

Robert  P.  Ambrose.  14615  lone  Oak  Road  Eden  Praine,  MN  55344  

Amerxan  Academy  of  Famihi  Pdysician].  BS80  Ward  Partmay  Kansas  City.  MO  64114 

Amencan  Adveitising  Federation.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Amerxan  Agriculture  Movement.  Inc.  100  Maryland  Ave.  NE.  tJOO  Bo>  69  Washington.  DC  20002 
Amencan  Amusement  Machine  Assn.  12731  Directors  loop  Woodbndge.  VA  22192 

Amencan  Arts  Alhance.  1319  F  Street.  NW,  1307  Washington.  DC  20004-1182  

Amencon  Asjn  lor  Rcspintny  Care.  11030  Abies  lane  Dallas.  TX  75229  

Amencan  Assn  of  Airport  Eaecutnes.  4212  King  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22302  

Amencan  Assn  ol  Boomers  (AM).  2621  W  Airport  Frwy.  tlOl  Irving.  TX  75062  

Amencan  Assn  ol  Eouipment  lessors,  1300  North  17th  St .  #1010  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Amencan  Assn  ol  Meat  Piwessors.  PO  Boi  269  Eluabethtown.  PA  17022  

Amencan  Assn  of  Unmisily  Women.  2401  Virginia  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  K  20037  

Amencan  Momotile  Assn.  500  E  Street.  SN.  1950  Washington,  OC  20024 

Amencan  Baokan  Assn,  1 120  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Amencan  CcmeiH  Alhance.  he,  1212  New  Yorli  Avenue.  NW.  t520  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Amencan  Cemdeiy  Assn.  5201  lacsburg  Pihe.  ill  11  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 


Amencan  Council  for  Ciprtal  Formation.  1850  K  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

Amencan  Council  of  life  Insurance,  he,  IWl  hnnsyhrama  Auenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 
Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225  louhy  Ave  Parti  Ridge.  L  60068 


Amencan  Fed  ol  Labor  (  Congress  of  hdustnal  Organizations.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  K  20006  

Amcnun  Food  hdustiy  Assn,  1501  Wilson  BM..  11100  Ariington,  VA  22209 

Amencan  nbci  Hmofactunn  Assn.  he.  1150  17th  St .  NW,  1310  Washington,  DC  20036  

Amencan  Fmanciol  Scrans  Assn,  919  IMk  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Amencan  FreM  Food  hstilute.  1764  DM  Meadow  Rd  .  #350  Mclean.  VA  22102  

American  Gis  Assn.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Artingtan.  VA  22209 _ 

American  Cnm  (Rspoctioii  hstitute.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Amencon  HuWi  Core  Assn.  1201 1  Stioel.  NW  Washington.  K  20005 

American  HeMooc  hdilute  PuMk  Atlaiis  Conmittee.  he.  1730  K  Street,  m.  #1005  Washington.  K  20006  . 

Amencw  Hotel  t  Hotel  Assn.  1201  New  Yorti  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  K  20005  _.... 

Amencan  hstitute  of  Merchant  Shipping,  1000  16th  Street.  NW.  #511  Washington.  DC  20036  „... 

Amencan  hsunnca  Asso.  1130  Coonecticul  Avenue.  NW.  #1000  Washington.  K  20036 

Ameiican  Moniotioiial  Automobile  DeHen  Assn.  112t  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 „ 

taicricw  htonatmal  (tap,  he,  70  Pme  Street  New  Yorti.  NT  10270 

AinencM  hraol  Public  Mloiis  Comm,  440  First  Street,  NW,  1600  Washington,  DC  20001  

Amencon  load  Tide  Asso,  lt2B  I  SL,  NW,  #705  Washington,  DC  20036  „ 

American  League  be  Eipoits  t  Sacunly  Assistance,  he,  122  C  St.,  NW,  #740  Washington.  K  20001  

Aiiiericon  lite  labby,  he,  P.O.  Boa  490  Stafford.  VA  22554  

Amencon  Maltini  Batlv  Assn.  he.  735  North  Water  Street.  1908  Miheauhee.  Wl  53202 

Amohcoa  Mound  Cm  t  Review  Assn.  1227  2Sth  St..  NW.  1610  Washington.  DC  20037 _. 

Amertan  Meal  hitibrte.  P.O.  Ba  3556  Washington.  K  20007  _ _. 

American  Medical  Assn.  535  North  Deorbon  St.  Chcago.  1  60610 

American  Metkoaol  hstitate.  S15  Conaecticat  Aue..  NW.  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

American  Mo(OR|ctiit  Assn,  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Amencaa  Moaon  Cootoioiiea,  2200  MMI  Rood  Ataaadria,  VA  22314 


Amencan  Wiwipaiiar  Pubksbeis  Assn,  Baa  17407  DuHes  htenational  Airport  Washington,  DC  20041 

Amencan  Nuehar  Enev  Council,  410  1st  St..  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003  

Amencan  Naras'  Ass*.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington.  K  20005  . 


Amencan  Oaupathnal  Tharapy  Assn,  he,  13t3  Piccard  Drive  P.O.  Boi  1725  RKhwIle,  MD  20850-0822  , 

Amencan  Optomtnc  Assn,  1505  Pnoce  Street.  #300  Ahundna.  VA  22314  

Amencan  Oitbotic  and  Plosthetie  Assn.  717  taidhton  St.  Aleandna.  VA  22314-1885  


Employer/ClienI 


Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For^SMS  Corp)    

Nkst  Point  Pepperell.  Inc  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  Western  Digital  Corp) . 

Amencan  Business  Ckinterence.  Inc 

Amencan  Diabetes  Assn  

Amencan  Preasnn  Industries     

Castle  Hartan,  he „ 

Employers  Council  on  Flejibie  Compensatiofl  

Fruit  of  the  loom,  toe  

Millipore  Corp ..„ __. 

SMS  Corp  . 


West  Point  Pepperell,  Inc 

Western  Digital  Corp  

Bevendge  t  Diamond,  PC  (For^Arvida  Company)  . 

Alliance  for  Clean  Energy , 

Carnival  Cmise  Lines    

City  of  Las  Vegas  , 

Cotton  Csmmunities 

Consolidated  Freightways 

Jack  Eckerd  Corp 

Home  Shopping  Networti  

Jim  Walter  Corp ,     , 

Norviegian  Caribbean  Lines ..,. 

Port  of  Jacksonville 


Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference 

Royal  Canbbean  Craise  line  

Tampa  Electric  Co .. , ,  

Tampa  Port  Authority  

Walter  Industnes „ 

Washington  Workshops 

National  Turtiey  Federation _ _ .___... 

Japan  Economic  Institute  ot  America       

Cadwalader  Wiehersham  i  Taft  (ForAr  Products  i  Chemicals.  Inc)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Talt  IForAr  Transport  Assn  of  America)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Tatt  IForAnerican  Financial  Corp)  

Cadwaladff  Wickersham  t  Tatt  (ForJter  Corporation)   

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Tatt  IFor£echtel  Group.  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  i  Taft  (ForiBechtel  Investments.  Inc)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Taft  (For-Charter  National  Life  Insurance  Co) 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Tatt  (For-Chiquita  Brands  htematnnal.  he)  . 

Cadwalader  Wchersham  t  Taft  (For  Disabled  Amencan  Veterans)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Taft  (Forfnergen  Corp)  

Cadwalader  Wckersham  t  Taft  (ForiFamily  Lite  Insurance  Co)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Talt  (For:Harsai  Corporatmnl    

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tatt  (FoirManagement  Compensation  Group) 
Cadwalader  ilhckersham  8  Tatt  (ForMortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Titt  (For  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co)  .... 

hvestment  Company  Institute  _ 

Memll  Lynch  8  Co..  Inc    

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  8  Medcare  

Amencan  Dental  Assn _. 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Zurich-Amencan  Insurance  Companies  . 

National  Retail  Federation  

American  Psychohjgical  Assn  . 


Teiaco,  Inc  _„ 

Associated  Universities  

Cooperatwe  Power  Association 


Receipts 


15.000.00 

30.000.00 

30.000.00 

6.000.00 

70500 

1. 500.00 

lO.OOO.OO 

1.500  00 

30.000.00 

20.000.00 

15.00000 

30.000.00 

30.000  00 

5.484.38 

7.000.00 

3.000.00 

4.000.00 

3.000  00 

5.000  00 

1.00000 

2.000.00 

15.000.00 

3.000.00 

3.000.00 

2.000.00 

3.000  00 

1,500  00 

3.000.00 

2.000  00 

2.000  00 

sbb^oo 

55.25 


55.25 


Eipenditures 


55.25 
5575 


27.83 
5525 


55.25 


247.00 
15.000.00 


11M4.00 
1.000.00 


100.00000 
4!974;25 

imm 


1.000.00 
1.282  50 


246.36 

20.00000 
5.000.00 
23.722.95 

40.41600 

"2b787'80 
5.000  OO 


1.18766 


78.40555 


2.351.00 
57.289.00 
156.852.00 


10.000.00 

33.660.00 

93.92 

334.604.34 


22,66942 

itiiik 


234J32.00 

2.410.00 

625.00 

15.000.00 

18.38247 


44.773J1 
'''IJXOM 


48.159.52 
84.78746 
32.642  44 
6.693.62 


150.000  00 


14J1577 
26.315.77 
23.31577 

6.075.94 
736.10 

1.507.62 
13J58.87 

1.537.97 
32.66199 
21.756.92 
16.177  77 
31.189.57 
31.690.57 


103.70 

7ji27!bd 
30J09.01 
47i70.93 

3.7J2i9 


610.00 


60.00 
5.000  00 

ibisisi? 

50.49 
23.722.95 
7.725.00 
6.000.00 
40.41600 
13^00.63 
20.805  J8 
32.214.00 


50.00 
19074 

31.642.09 

27776:db 

57i89.00 
156.852.00 

mjmti 

3240.00 
7M.0O 

IMO.0O 
10.000.00 
33.660.00 

91^16.76 

ijm.v 

3JSStS 
6.693  JO 

16U19.77 

i2!3232d 

15.000.00 

2.601il 

2.410.00 

8.3S0J1 

101.694  JO 

7.150.00 

20.595.00 

2.001.00 

M.159.52 

66.197.71 

32,642.44 

6,693  62 
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February  19,  1991 


Organiiatton  or  Individual  Fiitng 


Employer/Client 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


AmncM  Piptr  Institute.  Inc.  260  Madison  *w.  New  Yort  NY  10016      L 

AiMfKM  PMivlwni  Institute.  1220  L  St .  W  Washington.  DC  2000S        _._L. 

timncn  Pliirsical  TlWfiii)  Assn.  llll  N  Fairtai  St  Alaandna.  VA  22314        .    .     .!  . 
AmencM  Podiltnc  Medical  Assn.  9312  Ud  Georfetown  Road  Belttesda.  MD  20814-ie2i 
Amtncaa  Postal  Morters  Union.  tfl-CIO.  1300  I  Street,  m  Wastiington.  DC  20005     .».. 

Affltncaa  PuMk  Transit  Assn.  1201  Hem  York  Avenue.  NW  Washin(tan.  DC  20005    L. 

Aimncan  Pul««ood  Assn.  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  m  Washinpon.  DC  20005         |„ , „ 

Aimncan  Radio  IWaf  Ua|u<,  Inc.  225  Mam  St.  Ne«in(ton.  CT  0611 1  1 

Amencan  Retmden'  Assn.  P.O.  Boi  17203  Louisville.  KY  40217  I 

Anencaii  Seed  Trade  Assn.  1030  15th  Street,  m.  1364  Washinglon.  OC  20005  ,^ 

Afliencan  Slwt  Lm  Railread  Assn.  2000  Massachusetts  Aw .  NW  Washinglon.  DC  200)6  .... 

American  Soc  ol  toesthesiolofists.  1111  14th  Street,  m.  tSOl  Washington  X  20005 

Amencan  Soc  ol  Hospital  HianoKists.  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Betnesda.  MD  20814     

Amencan  Socaty  ol  Cataract  (  Retractive  Surgery.  3702  Pender  Drive.  1250  Fairfai.  VA  2203O    ..„ 

AmencanSqitean  Assn.  1300  L  Street,  my.  Suite  950  Washington.  DC  20005-4107  

Amencan  State  ot  the  Ait  Prosthetic  Assn.  955  26th  Street.  NW  1208  Washington  DC  20337         

Amencan  Teatile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.  1801  It  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington  DC  20006       

Amencan  tMerans  ot  Noitd  War  II.  Konta  t  Vietnam  (AMVTTS).  4647  Forties  Boulevard  lanna.-n  MD  20706  . 
Amencan  Vetennary  Medcal  Assn.  1023  15lh  Street.  MN.  1300  Washington  DC  20005 

Amencan  Waterways  Ooefators.  Inc.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  tlOOO  Arlington.  VA  222G9     

Amencan  Wood  Preservers  Institute.  1945  Gallows  Road.  1550  Vienna  VA  2218? 
Amencaos  tor  Common  Cents.  1026  16th  Street.  NW.  1101  Washington.  OC  20036 

Amencans  for  Immigration  Control.  Inc.  P  D  Bo  738  Hontereir  VA  24465    

Amencans  for  Nonsmokers'  Rights.  2054  University  Ave  .  1500  Berlieiey  CA  94704  . 

Joanne  Ames.  1120  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

laurel  W.  Ames.  989  Tahoe  Keys  BM  .  16  South  Lake  Tahoe.  CA  96150 

Moms  J.  Amitay.  PC  .  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW.  1712  Washington  DC  20001     


Do. 
Do. 


H  Kim  Anderson.  Virginia  Petroteum  Council  1001  E  Broad  Street  Richmond  VA  2321' 

J.  Lem  Anderson.  4111  Ftanconia  Rd.  Alnandria  VA  22310 

James  A  Anderson  Jr .  1725  K  Street,  m.  1710  Washington.  DC  20006 

ion  A.  Anderson.  1100  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  1410  Washington.  DC  20036 

Steven  Anderson.  1764  Old  Meadow  Rd.  1350  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Susan  S.  Anderson.  490  L'CnfanI  Pla^a  East.  SW.  14200  Washington  DC  20024    .. 

Elaine  Andrews.  1455  PennsyWania  Ave  .  NW.  11250  Washington  DC  20004-0401  . 

Lewis  D.  Andrews  Jr .  1801  K  Street,  m.  11105-1  Washington  DC  20006 

Micluel  Andrews.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  m  1325  Washington.  DC  20004 

Rolieit  B.  Andrews.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  WV.  t620  Washington.  DC  20036    .. 

William  Rolieit  Andrews.  1745  Jefferson  Oavis  Highway  11200  Arlington  VA  22202 

Andrews  t  Kurth.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  WN.  1200  Washington  DC  20006    .. 

Andrews'  Associates.  Inc.  2550  M  St .  MN.  1450  Washington.  DC  2003' 

Do - - 

Oq _ 

fit 


k.. 
P*. 

Oo.. 

Do. 
Animal  Health  Institute.  119  Oranoco  Street  P  0  Boi  1417-D50  Aleiandria  VA  22313 
Deckr  Anslrom.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  m  Washmglon.  DC  20036 

tfirgima  Antes.  1718  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  7lh  Floor  Washington  DC  20009 

A»aitmcnl  t  Olfict  Building  Assn.  1413  K  Street,  m.  HOd  Washington  X  20005  . 

Apple  Computer.  Inc.  ISSO  M  Street.  NW.  f  1000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Asple  Pracesssrs  Assn.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Paul  W.  Aican.  201  N.  Washington  Street  Alaandna.  VA  22314 

John  Arelier.  500  E  Street.  SW.  1950  Washington.  OC  20024 

R.  M.  Jul*  Archuleta.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  3rd  Fl  Washington  DC  20006 

Arent  Fci  Kintner  PMkin  I  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5139  . 


Do. 

Do .>..- 

Ei|i  Amito.  955  LEnlant  Plaia.  SW.  15300  Washington,  DC  20024 

Jan  S.  Amundson.  North  Lotiliy.  11500  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20*04-1703 

Anadarlio  Petroleum  Corp.  16855  Northchase  Dnve  Houston.  TX  77251  1330 

Steven  C  Andersen.  422  first  Street.  S£.  1208  Washington,  DC  20003 

Anttiony  A.  Anderson.  2100  Pennsylvama  Avenue.  NW  1600  Washington  DC  20037  ...l-- 

Oo 

Cart  A.  Anderson.  1275  Pennsylvama  Ave .  NW.  1501  Washington.  DC  20004 
Cynthia  C  Anderson.  1020  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5754    . . 

David  J.  Anderson.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  12700  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Fred  E  Anderson.  2397  W  29th  Street  Loveland.  CO  80537 


D*.. 
Dp.. 
Op. 
to. 
Bp. 
Dp.. 
Op- 
Hi. 
(p. 
Op. 
Do. 
Dp. 
Ob. 
tp. 
Dp.. 
Op.. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Bo. 
Op. 
Op 
Op 


Ficd  Anmtnni  Jr.  It»  E|>  Street.  NW.  K20  Washingloa.  DC  20006  .. 

C«1  F  Arnold.  617  RneiCKSl  Dnve  McLean.  VA  22101    

Do 

Dp 

Dp 

Kaf  Wlar  Afppld.  PO  Ba  SSI  little  Reck.  Aft  7»03 

AnipM  I  Portv.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Do 

Do.- 

Dp 

Dp , 

Op ,     , 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Da. 


American  Soc  ol  CattiPCt  t  Refractive  Sutfeiy  .. 


American  Bankers  Assn        „ 

League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe  

American  Free  Trade  Assn 

Coalition  for  American  Energy  Security  . 

Free  Angola  Information  Service       , 

Northrop  Corp 

Thompson  Medical  Co 

Amencan  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers  


Pearson  &  Pipkin  Inc  (For  Embassy  of  South  Africp) 

Eckerl  Seamans  Cherin  &  Mellott  {For:Community  transportation  Assn)  

Eckeit  Seamans  Cherin  k  Mellott  (For  Melropolitaii  Transportation  Authority) 

Knights  of  Columbus      *. 

Enron  Corp    

TDW.  Inc     

Philip  Morns,  he 

American  Petroleum  Institute  „. 

Temple-Inland 

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbuton  . 

Eaton  Corp       

Amencan  Frozen  Food  Institute  ..... 

Xero<  Corn  

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies  

Glass  Packaging  Institute      , 

Salomon  Brothers,  Inc 

Mobil  Corp 

Rockwell  International  Corp  ... 


Association  of  Battery  Recycters 

California  Dairy  Institute _. 

City  of  Denwr.  Colorado 

Coalition  for  Intermarket  Coordinatioo  .... 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  (INGA)    

Mars,  Inc 

Matson  Navigation  Company 

Safeguard  America  s  Family  Enterprises 

Wayne  County  Michigan        

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 
Association  of  American  Publishers 


Retired  Officers  Assn  „__ 

American  Automobile  Assn  „ 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp    

American  Assn  of  Bioanalysts   

American  Assn  of  Occupational  Health  Nurses  . 

American  Medical  Imaging  Corp      

Amenlech      


Assxiation  of  Professional  Flight  Attendants  . 

Central  States  SE  &  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  t  l%nsion  Funds 

City  of  San  Diego  , 

Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co  of  America 

Independent  Federation  of  Flight  Mtendants 

International  Society  for  Clinical  Laboratory  Technplogy 

Mercy  Hospital  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association 

National  Assn  of  College  Stores         . , 

National  Field  Selling  Assn 

National  Parfiing  Associatioo  -.i ™™-. 

Popular  Democratic  Party    

Puerto  Rco  Federal  Affairs  Administration 

Second  Street  Limited  Partnership    

Slant.  Inc    

SO-PAK-CO.  Inc    

Toshiba  Amerwa.  Inc  

Toyota  Motor  Corporation 


Transport  Insurance  Company  , 

Video  Software  Dealers  Assn  

Portland  Cement  Assn 

Amencan  Iron  I  Steel  Institute 

Ashland  Oii  Co  

Corporate  Properly  Investors  

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  . 

Ariiansas  Power  t  Light  Company 

Amencan  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountant: 

Amencan  Red  Cross 

Avatar  Utilities.  Inc 

Avis.  Ik 

ACPC   

Aa-CK) 


267.500.89 
9.312.54 


113.117.90 
42.690.00 


500  00 


11.445.25 
12.000  00 
39.630  43 

1.000  00 
599.085-00 


8.554  90 
4.87300 
1.500  00 


2.500.00 

15.000^00 

6.000.00 

3.000  00 

200  00 


8.067,19 

850,00 
3.000  00 

500  00 
2.000  00 


Building  t  Construction  Trades  Dept.  AFl-CIO  . 

Business  Roundtable 

Commissioner.  Dept  of  Telecommunications  City  4  Hen  York  . 

Continental  Corporation  

Donohue  t  Assaiates.  Inc    

Werner  Fleiichmann  


6.000  00 

240  00 

300  00 

1.160  00 

4.000  00 

3.000.00 
256.00 


15.000  00 


8.9H.0O 


32.379  82 
5.886  00 


19.900  00 
5.055  24 
4  502  50 


22.000,00 
84.44900 

'6A676  50 
4.0OO  00 
3.000  00 


2.484.00 

"iimg'i 


15.67431 
65.555.00 


84  00 
184.309.21 


9.260.50 


750.00 
750  00 
74999 
650  00 
81645 
4.893.75 
2.06960 


2.837.S0 

i'iis'bd 


8.352.11 

234.102-47 

9.312.54 

25.037.27 

110.014.14 

42.690  00 

7!653,00 

500  00 
14.385  00 

26731  20 
12.000  00 
3.267.89 
5.158.96 
2.667  73 
55.077.63 
27.200,00 
660.00 
1.005  04 
16.375.00 

8!554'70 
4.874,00 


10.60 


355  00 


3.993  11 
107  35 


987  37 
256  00 


1.114  12 
27.346  69 


2.15386 
165,72 


10,26 

1.32000 

619,22 

3.670.30 

155,00 

5  67 


86,00 


1.850  08 
577,98 
745.92 
513,43 


3.235.09 


4247 

1.929  64 


31S.24 
205.27 
288  28 


38  00 

9.50 


19,  1991 


Eipendttures 

8,352.11 

89 

234.10247 

i* 

9,312,54 

25,037.27 

90 

110,014.14 

00 

42.690  00 

7!653,00 

00 

500  00 

14,385  00 

2673120 

12.000  00 

3.267,89 

26 

5,168.96 

00 

2.667  73 

«3 

55.077.63 

27.200.00 

00 

660.00 

00 

1.005  04 

16.375.00 

90 

8!554'70 

00 

4.874.00 

00 



00 

0(1 

00 

00 

00 

19 

10.60 

no 

00 

00 

00 

355  00 

3'993'i'i 

00 

00 

00 

107  35 

00 

00 

00 

98737 

00 

256  00 

00 



85  00 

-00 



1.11412 

8? 

27.346  69 

00 

00 

2J53  86 

24 

165.72 

10.26 

1.320  00 

619.22 


3.670.30 

155.00 

5  67 


86.00 


1.850  08 
577  98 
745.92 
513.43 


3.235.09 


4247 
1.929  64 


315.24 
205.27 
288  28 


38  00 

9.50 
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Oiaiualion  or  hdividu^i  Filini 


Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Amold  Grobmyei  i  Hiley.  P  0.  Ba  70  Little  Rock.  Ml  72203 

Do 


L  Wayne  Amy  t  Company.  600  New  Hampshiie  Ave  .  NW  Wasbinitofi.  DC  20037  . 

Do 

Thomas  M  Anjsmith.  1801  K  Street,  m,  11200  Washington.  DC  20006  

Deborah  *mn|(tell.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washmtton.  DC  20005  

Milton  F  Ashtord.  P.O.  ta  24305  Oakland,  CA  94623  „... 

Thomas  Ludio*  Ashley.  730  15th  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


Asian  Pacitic  Economic  Educational  Cultural  Organization.  P.O.  Boi  891  Manila.  Philippine 

Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.  16211  Park  10  Place  Houston.  TX  77084  

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  Amenca.  1957  E  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 


Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036     „^..,.. 

Association  ot  American  Pul)lishers.  1718  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009-1148 

Association  of  American  Railroads.  Amencan  Railroads  Building  50  F  Street.  MV  Washington.  DC  20001  

Association  ot  Amencan  Vetermaiy  Medical  Colleges.  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  3rd  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 

Association  ot  Ccftitied  Trucking  Schools.  3050  K  Street.  MN.  West  Building  Washington.  DC  20007     

Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations.  Inc.  1200  18th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

AssKiation  of  Muimum  Service  Television.  Inc.  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  1610  Washington  DC  20036 
Association  of  Oil  Pipe  bnes.  1725  K  St .  m  Washington.  DC  20006 


Association  of  Pnvate  Pension  i  Welfaie  Plans.  Inc.  1212  New  Yorii  Avenue.  NW.  11250  Washington.  DC  20005 

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America.  1050  31st  St ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Association  of  Urtan  Universities.  PO  Ban  33276  Washington.  DC  20033    

George  J.  Asle.  1707  L  St .  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036-4202  ..      -„      

Ater  Wynne  Hewitt  Dodson  t  Sfcerritt,  1225  19th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do _      


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Victor  Atiyeh  &  Co,  519  SW  Parti  St..  1208  Portland.  OR  9720b  

Do 

Atlantic  Richtield  Co.  515  South  Flowtr  Street  Los  Angeles.  CA  90071  . 

Leslie  Aubin.  600  Matyland  Ave .  SW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20024  

John  1.  Aucielk).  PO  Bm  269  Elaaliethtown.  PA  17022  

Robb  Austin,  596  West  McMurray  Road  McMurray.  PA  15317  

Ronald  R.  Austin.  1201  16th  Street,  m.  1210  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

lohn  S  Autiy.  2001  L  Street.  NN.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036  

Rebecca  Avila.  2030  M  St..  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Avon  Products,  he,  9  West  57th  St,  New  Yorli,  NY  10019  

Michael  G  Ayre.  PO  Bo>  130  Levis  PQ  Canada  G6V  6N7  , 


Membel  Symington  Ves,  601  Thirteenth  Street,  WN.  1320  South  Washington.  DC  2000S       

Richard  E.  k/m.  1350  New  York  Ave.,  NW.  #300  Washington.  DC  20005 

AOAPSO  -  The  Computer  Software  I  Services  Industry  Assn.  1300  North  17lh  Street.  1300  Arlington.  VA  22209 
ATL-CIO  Mantime  Committee.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  1820  Washington.  DC  20001     . 

ARCO  Chemical  Co.  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Square,  PA  19073 .„ _ .. 

ATOCHEM  North  Amenca,  Three  Parkway  Philadelphia,  PA  19102  

Edward  1,  Babbitt.  400  Broadway  Cincinnati.  OH  45202  _".. 

Hope  M  Bibcock.  801  PennsyWama  Avenue.  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  

Gregory  R.  Babyak.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  m.  1900  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 


Do. 

Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 


Bronwyn  Bachrach.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW  1507  Washington.  DC  200O3  . 
Do „ „ 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do. 

Do 
Do. 


Kenneth  L  Bider.  P.O.  Boi  27300  540  Marywlle  Centre  Dnve  St  Louis.  MO  63141-1700 

Cynthia  E  Bailey.  1000  Potomac  Street,  IM.  1401  Washrngton,  DC  20007  

George  F  Bailey  > .  400  Sotitli  Unnii  Street,  M95  Montgooiety.  AL  36104  

William  A.  Btiki.  1200  17th  St..  NW  Wastiin|ton.  X  20036  

David  Btiine.  122  C  Stnrt.  M).  1750  Wnhington.  DC  20001 

Slieila  Bair.  1800  K  Stnrt.  UN.  11100  WastiinglDn.  DC  20006  

iuditti  L.  Baird.  1233  N«»  Haffl»slure  Am..  NN  Nts)iin|ton.  K  20036 _ „. 

Gail  Ddsacli  Bate.  P.O.  Bo  8091  Filb  Chureli.  VA  22041 


GeraM  E.  Mm.  ISM  HaiSKliiisttts  tmim.  NW  Wts)iin|ton.  DC  20036    . 
Jamc]  A.  Batv  IV.  555  13tti  9nit.  NM.  tSOO  East  Wuhinfton.  K  20004 

Jamis  Jay  Bakar.  lUO  Rhodi  bland  Ave..  NW  WashinitM.  DC  20036 

John  D.  Bitw.  IIS  Sdtitnth  StraH.  NW  Washin|to«.  DC  20006 

Quinttt  S.  Btkw.  P.O.  Bai  1091  Falls  Clwreli.  VA  22041  

Baker  t  Botts.  555  I3tti  Street  NW.  KOO  East  Wishingtoii.  K  20004 

Do  


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Baker  t  HosteUtr.  lOM  Comtctcut  Am..  NW,  11100  Nashiaitoa.  K  2003S  . 

Do _ 

Do _ _ 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


Ruor  Corporation _._ _ 

Fujisawa  US*.  Inc _ 

General  Conference  of  Seventti-diy  Uventtsts 

Gram  (  Feed  Trade  Assn  „. 

Hotfmann-lj  RKhe.  Inc  

International  Commodities  Cleanng  House      

Uindon  Commodity  Enhange 

London  International  Financial  Futures  Exchange,  Ltd  . 

Metal  MaiW  t  Eichange  Co.  Ltd 

Mutual  ot  Amenca 

MCorp 


National  Coordinating  Comm  lor  Multiemployer  Plans 

Penn  Central  Industnes  Group  _ 

Pliilip  Moms.  Ik  

Recording  Industry  Assn  ot  Americi.  Inc 

Republic  of  Panama 

Sacremento  Municipal  Utility  Distnct 


State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Cd  ^ 

Survival  Technology.  Inc  

Unilever  United  States.  Inc  

Aitunsas  Assn  of  Securities  Dealers  

Mid-South  International  Trade  Assn  

Liberty  Mantime 

Technology  tor  Communications  International 

BM  Corp 

American  Nurses  Assn  „... .. 

Cloroi  Company  , 

Ass«iation  of  Bank  Holdmg  Cos 


Association  of  Maiimum  Service  Teiecasters.  Inc  . 
Sun  Co.  Inc __ _ 


United  Airlines.  Inc 

Agriculture  Octii  Transportation  Coalition 

AVIA  Footwear,  Inc _... 

Maritime  Fire  and  Safety  Assn    _ „, 

Oregon  Economic  Development  Dept  Hanne  Div  

Pacific  Coast  Coun  ot  Custom  Brokers  t  Freight  Forwarders  . 

Port  of  Portland  _. 

Port  of  Redwood  City 

Reebok  International  Ltd 

Fujitsu.  Ltd  

Seiko  Epson  


National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business _ 

Amencan  Assn  of  Meat  Processors       

Robb  Austin  I  AssKiates  (For:Philip  Moms.  Inc) 

Overseas  Education  Assn.  he  , 

Unisys  Corp  _ 

Common  Cause  , 


Mil  Davie  Inc  

National  Independent  Energy  Producers  . 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Counol.  Inc 


Hkstcm-Soulhcm  Life  Insurance  Co 

National  Audubon  Society  

Contact  lens  Institute  

Genenlech  _ 

Muncipal  Finance  Industry  Assn  

National  Health  Labs,  he 

Jolin  Nuveen  &  Co.  Inc  

Secunties  Industry  Assn 


Hecht  Spencer  1  Associates  (Forfioby  Ranch  Co) _ 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Associates  (Forfloy  Scouts  ot  America) _ 

Hecht  Spencer  1  Associates  (ForArown  I  Williamson  TokKto  Corp) 

Hecht  Spencer  i  AssKiates  (ForfiATUS.  he) 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Associates  (For:Fanncrs  Insurance  Group  of  Companies)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  AssKiates  (ForJIais.  he)  

Hecht  Spencer  1  Associates  (ForrMid-Amencan  Waste  Sirstems.  he)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (ForJbtanal  Assn  lor  tlie  Support  ot  Long  Term 
Care) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (Forfhartes  E  Smith  Han«|ein*nt.  he) 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Asswiates  (For-Wamaco  Companies) 

Amencan  Seyteaa  Assn  

CaWomia  State  Department  of  Education 

CSX  Transportatoi 

American  Psycholofical  Assn 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  CaHeges  t  Unnmsitits  . 

New  York  Stock  Etchange.  he 

Atlantic  Ridif«ld  Co 

Fneodship  Hill  Assn  

Air  Une  Pilots  Assn  . 


Baher  t  Botts  (For:Sonat.  he)  

Nadenal  Ritle  Assn  of  Amenca  

htematanal  Longskoremens  Assn.  Afl-CD  . 

Fnendship  Hill  Assn _ _.. 

Catnl  Oil  I  Gas  Corp  

Gemao  Fedcralioo  ol  Industry  

Gmler  Houston  Partnership 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn 

Rhonc-taildc 

ToRhiurti  Curpontm 

U5.  Hkst  

AMe>«Fsstcr  

Alaander  t  Algander  Semcts.  he  

Alkn  HamnH  ttospital 
AmeiicM  Prettstant  Health  Assn 


AmeiicM  Remt  (  Residential  Oevetopawnt  Assn  . 

Anhertf  Hnpitil 

BiHCmda _ _ 


Receipts 


38000 
TMOO 


8.7SO.00 

TiifiiS 


5,403.75 


59S.S0 
2JOO.0O 


1.025.00 


15.573.00 
158.965.38 


15.063  74 

8.340.00 

41.000.00 

500.00 

5.49183 
4.000.00 

13.702.50 
9.000.00 
7.500.00 
6.000.00 

22.31500 


3.189X 


5.40OOO 

87371 

3.000M 

5.523J7 


I.821.2S 


2.000.00 


500.00 
5.500.00 


3.000.00 
5.518.00 


200.00 


6.000i)0 
1.495.00 

1J1595 
21,149.00 


8.S45.00 


1IJ30.U 


3.5M.74 

15.000J)0 
3.000.00 
1.869  J6 


Eipendituies 


1.25 
171.7B 


»7.oe 

3J9 
7ie 


70  JS 


100.00 
314.55 
166.11 


16.000.00 

15^7300 
158.965.3S 

608  00 

I.OOOW 

503  92 

15.229.64 
8.340  00 
6.87149 

mi'ai 

1.571.92 
3145 

418.57 
789.60 
932.75 
275.92 
3.579.50 


623  42 
200  00 


12.1S 

544  86 


■■—■^ 

464  J2 

6.35941 
35000 


600.00 
17900 


36.70 
MS  00 


1.U7J0 
364  J3 

154  97 
742.77 

van 


221.52 


615.03 
3.000.00 
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Orianizatnn  or  Individual  riimg 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Da.. 

Do.. 

Di.. 

b.. 

Op.. 

Db. 

Og.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Bjtet  NO(thin|toii  Crossleir  Stinsbcn)  (  Wooll.  80!  Ponnsytvano  An 

Do — 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do -™ 

Oo 


m.  1800  Wa»ington  DC  20004  


Oo 

Do. 

Oo 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


PitncK  k  BaMi.  801  Fynnsytvania  Awnue.  S£  Was^lng1ol1.  DC  20003 

H  R  Balitw.  333  Thomall  St  Edison.  NJ  08818 

Stanley  W.  Bahs.  1101  Utii  Stntt.  NW.  11400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ball  lanik  I  Nwack.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  11035  Washmglon  DC  20004 

Oo 

Thonoj  M.  Bilmei.  888  16th  Street.  M  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

Hduol  Ml  M.  1515  Wilsofl  Blvd.  Ariin|ton.  VA  22209  

Cliarta  E  B*n(Ht.  PC.  662  Mallard  Court  Anuld.  MD  21012 

B»k  ol  Boston  Cotpoiatieii.  100  Federal  St  Boston.  MA  02110  — 

lams  T  BaolB.  3001  Botleftield  Road  Oak  Brook.  I.  60521    

Kadiiyo  Baiiiiao.  1300  I  Stitet.  NW.  iSTO-W  Washin|ton.  DC  20005-3314  ...._ ._ 

M.  Graem  Bannerman.  888  16tli  St..  MM  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  

Oo - 

Oo - _ __. 

Oo 

Oo  

Martlia  G.  Baiinennan.  One  Greemnch  Plaza  PO  Boi  2568  Greenwich.  CI  06836-25SB 

Samuel  I  Bapltsia.  1225  19th  St .  m.  1410  Washington.  DC  20036      

EmoiT  «.  Baragar.  1700  N.  Moore  St .  12120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  

HaleyRBaitoar.PO.Boi  960  Yarn  City.  MS  39194 

Do 

Do 

Retooa  T.  Bartoar.  1025  Coniwcticut  tm..  MD.  1200  Washington  OC  20036 
Botsy  F.  Bofday.  1000  VemioRt  AKOfiue.  NN.  8800  Washington.  DC  20005 
M  Camllt  Ban.  1667  K  Stnet.  IMI.  IIOOO  Washington.  X  20006 

LektUBJiliyle.  Boa  17407  OvIltsAiiportWashmiton.K  20041 

Am  L  Baittf.  1023  I5tli  Stioel.  IM.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005      

Rateit  H.  Baiter.  1150  ITtk  Stnet.  NN  Washington.  DC  20036    _..... 

IMOM  I.  Blflooo.  1850  M  Siioel.  MD.  tlUO  Washington.  K  20036    ..„ 

riwus  W.  Bortea.  P.O.  Boo  14000  Juoo  Beach,  a  33408    

Mac  G.  Banes.  INO  Ptunsylvioia  A«c.  NN  Washington.  DC  20068 


Bum  I  nantort  1313  HHdiafits  Bank  Building  11  South  Hendian  Street  IndiaiBoiois  IN  46204 
Oo _ ,  

Ray  A.  Bankait.  2t02  Dellaaa  lane  Austin,  n  78746 

MdMoi  i  Baraody.  1331  PtMsyKiiiia  Aoenue.  W».  IISOO-N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

Jaws  C.  Ban.  IB40  NUiaa  Bhd  Ailington.  VA  22201  

Tony  N.  Ban.  SO  F  Stwl.  NN.  1900  Nashington.  DC  20001 

Oand  C.  lamlt  k .  1201  Nroi  Yoit  *k  ,  NN.  1830  Washington.  DC  20005 

Daoid  H.  Bamtt.  2550  H  Stnet.  NN.  1375  Washington.  K  20037 

Do..... -.... 

tawtk  R.  Banelt.  185  South  State  Street.  1700  Salt  Lake  Dty.  in  84111 

TiMMt  S.  Bantu.  1815  H  Stntt.  NW.  KOO  Washington.  DC  20006 „ 

Rttart  N.  Sana.  1331  ta«syl«a«ia  Anttut.  NN  Washington.  DC  20004 

iBlBrt  E.  lanat,  1616  H  Stntt.  NN  Naski«|tofl.  K  20006 „ 

Liiid*  L  laiflttt.  1341  e  Stntt  NN.  9tt  Floor  Nashiogton.  K  20005  ... 

Rtktrt  G.  Baitttll.  1415  Elliot  Place.  NN  Wasliington.  K  20007    _ 

Sle»lM  R.  Bauott.  421  Anataa  Hay  Fndenct.  MD  21701 

Retort  N.  BMcfldar.  1201  No*  Toit  Am..  NN  Washm|ton.  DC  20005 

Diaiit  iataaa.  501  2td  Stntt.  RE  Washingloo.  K  20002  

Ctnilottit  H.  Bain.  1325  PlMjftaau  Amauc.  NN.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004  , 

Diii^n  P.  Balii.  1001  Pttntytvaaia  h»..  m  Wastiniton.  OC  20004-2599 

Calkanat  R.  Bad*.  50  F  Stnet.  Mr.  lion  Washington.  DC  20001 

Enca  H.  Battafha.  519  C  Stnet.  NE  Washm|ttm.  OC  20002 

Ratal  Battafhai.  1000  Wilsoo  Bt»d..  13000  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Employer/Client 


Calitomia  Independent  Casualty  Companies  Assn 

Chutil)  Corporation    

City  o(  Clearwater  

Cominco  Ltd  

Committee  on  Problems  of  Drug  Dependence.  Inc 

Corroor  t  Black  Corp  

Edison  Electric  Institute - _. 

Elyna  Memorial  Hospital  t  Medical  Center  

Employee  Health  Programs.  Iw  

Financial  Holding  Corp  

Fireman's  Fund 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn  

Frank  B.  Hall  i  Co,  Inc    „ 

Hermann  Hospital  

Homedco  «, „ .„.™ 

Hospital  San  Pablo ™™.™™™ 

Hyatt  Corp    _......._ , 

INVACARE  Corporation 

Johnson  8  Higjms  . 

Lile  Gitt  Organ  Donor  Center  , 

Lorain  Community  Hospital  

Mars^  &  McLennan  Companies 

Medasonics  . 


Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co  ....„ „ 

MMI  Companies.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Bfoksrs.  Inc   

National  Assn  of  Professional  Insurance  Agents 

Renal  Physicians  of  Teias  

Sedgwick  lames.  Inc , 

Society  of  Cardiovascular  8  Interventional  Radnltgy 
St  Joseph  Hospital  8  Health  Center 
Substance  Aliuse  Management.  IrK 
Telecommunicalions  Industry  Assn  .. 

Travelers  Insurance  Co   

Uniden  Corp  of  America 


Receipts 


United  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  . 

University  of  Teias  Health  Science  Center  at  Houston  . 

American  Aiflmes.  Inc    

Contel  Corp 

Day  8  Zimmerman.  Inc _„ 

Oinamo        .       „ ™ ,„ 

Dunigan  Enterprises ..„ ..™...i 

OKI  Memorial  Fund  _ ... 

Federal  Express  Corp 

International  Barrier  Corp    

International  Business  Machines  Corp  (IBM)  

UwlerMxd.  Inc       

Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission 

National  Label  Co  ,  Inc     ., 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp  

Pennioil  Co   

Philip  Morris  Management  Corp    

Pillsbury  Company  

Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico 

Schering-Plougti  Corp  „ 

Southern  California  Edison  Co _ , 

U  S  Tobacco.  Inc  

Varity  Corp     

Warner.Lambert  Co 


National  Audubon  Society ....^_. 

I  M  Huber  Corp 

Miller  Balis  8  O'Neil.  PC  (For.Amencan  Public  Das  Assn  (AFGA}) 

Harsh  Investment  Corporation  

Northwest  Wxdiand  Owners  Council    

Milk  Industry  Foundation/lnt'l  Ice  Cream  Assn 

American  Gas  Assn    , 

Business  Roundtable 


Waste  Management.  Inc 

Hoffmann-La  R«he,  Inc  

Bannerman  &  Associates.  Inc  (For:Arab  Republic  of  E0pt}  

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For:Beirut  Unnrirsity  College) 

Bannerman  I  AssKiates.  Inc  (For:Government  oi  Bangladesh)  

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (ForiGovemment.of  Tunisia)  

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For .Sawyer-Miller  Group  (for  Government  of  the 
Philippines)) 

NACReCorp  

Financial  Services  Council  ...„ 

Boeing  Company _ 

American  Maritime  Congress _. 


American  Rice  Incorporated 

A.  L  Williams  Corp  

Shell  Oil  Co  

Public  Securities  Assn 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  Inc  

American  Newspaper  Publisher;  Assn 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

United  Telecom/US  Sprint  

Ronda  Power  &  Light  Company  

Potomac  Electnc  Power  Company 

Carl  H,  Dahlin 

Salt  Creek  8  Little  Calumet  River  Preservation  Ussn 

Marathon  Oil  Co 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  I 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation I 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatnej I 

National  Gram  I  Feed  Assn  _ 1 _, 

Fleetwood  Enterpnses.  Inc    \ „ 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  AuthoTty  . 

Parsons  Benie  &  Latimer  (Forf  nergy  Fuels)  *. 

Public  Resource  Associates  

General  Electric  Co 

National  Grange    

Kraft  General  Foods,  Inc  

National  Stone  Assn  

Aircraft  Owners  k  Pilots  Assn 
American  Public  Transit  Assn  . 
Feitiliier  Institute 


Motor  and  Eguipment  Manufacturers  Associatn 
American  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc  ..... 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

National  Assn  for  Home  Care  

m  Defense  Technology  Corp  


5.000.00 
7,500.00 


2J)71.25 


7.500.00 
3.47838 
9.099  51 
3.500.00 
2.000  00 
10.084,14 

i2!238'.36 
11.330.63 


3,916.03 

soMm 


5.712.97 
3.000  00 
915,38 
2.000,00 
2,000,00 
3.267  60 

28^066  43 
1.869.36 
6.555.06 

iMO(i:iJo 

4^000  00 
4.462.07 


Expenditures 


189  00 

499.50 

1.74850 

3,142  50 


9.701.50 

686  25 

3.555.00 


1.01250 

650-00 
900  00 
41700 

6.585  75 
337.50 

2.952,00 
472,50 


1,145  00 
42.000,00 


2.00000 
2,000,00 


2.550.00 

3.000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000-00 
3,000  00 
5.000  00 


4.500,00 
3.333  12 
22,500-00 
15.00000 
17.800-00 
500,00 
12.500.00 


4,000.00 


7.000.00 
3.585.70 


1.352,00 
288,00 

9.000,00 
175.00 

3.300.00 


5.000.00 
1.125.00 


1.072  60 
3.000.00 
5.000  00 


4.000  00 
2.000.00 
1.250.00 
9.00000 
1.750.00 
2.000.00 
1. 750.00 
4.409.60 
1.000  00 


5,000.00 
7.500,00 


90  00 
7:87500 


3,500  00 
2,000-00 


271  12 
1.269,83 


34  54 

71,22 


40-33 
3.000  00 

2^000  00 

2,000  00 

8128 

1.735,30 


10,000,00 


4.000  00 
10150 


50  00 


520,00 


42397 
5.541.91 


26224 


535.64 


35  00 

7683 

410-43 


50763 
84178 
328  20 
440  65 


34506 

2.372  99 

67.21 


1.23510 
5.799  96 


1.868.55 

23010 

9.368.29 


3.650,00 

2.055,39 

537,35 


500,00 


4.918,55 
1.750.00 


17321 
548  60 

50  00 


19,  1991 


Expenditures 


,00 

35  00 

00 

76  83 

00 

410.43 

00 

1? 

50763 

00 

Ml  78 

00 

328  20 

.00 

440  65 

5,000.00 
7.500.00 


90  00 


7.875.00 


3.500  00 
2.0OO.00 


271  12 
1.269.83 


34  54 

71.22 


40.33 
3.000  00 

2^000  00 

2.000  00 

8128 

1.735.30 


10,000.00 


4.000  00 
10150 


50  00 


520  00 


42397 
5.54191 


262  24 


535,64 


34506 

2,372,99 

67.21 


1.235.10 
5,799.96 


1,868  55 

230  10 

9.368.29 


3,650.00 

2.055.39 

537  35 


500.00 


4,918.55 
1.750.00 


17321 
548  60 
50  00 
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Ofianization  or  hdividuai  Filini 


Vthooir  R  BattFJti.  1000  WHson  BM..  13000  Mm|ton.  VA  22209  

Ellen  BattistBlli.  2010  Massxhusctts  Aw..  IM.  5lli  Floor  Washinitun.  DC  20036  . 

Gary  Itt  Bauer.  700  13tli  StrNt.  NW.  KOO  Waslimiton.  DC  20005  

John  L  Bauer  Jr..  1667  K  St .  m.  1650  Washiniton.  OC  20006  

Patricia  H  Bauer.  8M  16tli  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 

Do „ 


Ot. 

Do. 


EdmnI  H.  Bailer.  200O  M  Street.  IM.  1700  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Bayless  Boland  Bates  i  Madifan.  1072  Thomas  lefterson  Street.  NW  Washinitoo.  DC  20007  . 

Do 

Tina  Marts  Beach.  1331  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  m.  i700-S  Washington.  DC  20004 

Bruce  A.  Beam.  1667  K  St..  m.  1450  Washington,  DC  20006  

Dorothy  A.  Beam.  1510  laOumum  Street  Hdtan.  VA  22101    


Do 
Do 


Hubert  Beatty,  1957  E  St..  m  Washington.  DC  20006  

Richard  F.  Bechtel.  1400  16th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036-0001  . 

Edward  A.  Beck  III.  1220  L  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005 

Lee  Becker.  1111  14th  St..  IM  Wajhingtoo.  DC  20005  

Steven  M.  Beclonan,  1757  N  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


Elizalwth  W.  Beckwith.  300  5th  Street,  HE  Washington.  DC  20002 

William  W  BeddoK,  1730  Pennsyhiania  Ave.,  IM.  1750  Washington,  DC  20006 

Howard  Bedim,  1909  K  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20049  _ 

Beer  Institute.  1225  Eye'  Street.  IM.  1825  Washington.  DC  20005  

Roliert  M  Beers.  2101  E  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20037  

Edwin  L.  Behrens,  801  18th  Street,  IM,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20006 

Kenneth  J.  Beime.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005    

Mark  Belanger.  805  Third  Avenue,  Hew  York.  KY  10022  

Denise  Bell.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Howard  H.  Bell.  1400  K  St..  NW.  tlOOO  Washington.  OC  20036  _. 

Michael  A  Bell.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

R  Steve  Bell.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  IM  (845  Washington.  DC  20001   

Stephen  E.  Bell.  1455  Pennsyhrania  Ave..  IM.  1350  Washington.  X  20004  

Winston  Everett  Bell.  P.O.  Boi  26543  Las  Vegas.  N¥  89126  

James  P  Bellis,  1725  K  Street.  NW.  1601  Washington,  DC  20006 

Mike  Benner,  1300  L  St..  IM  Washington.  X  20005  

William  M.  Bennett.  1420  King  Street.  AJaandna.  VA  22314-2715 
John  C.  Bennissn.  P.O.  Bo  23992  Washington.  OC  20026-3992 


James  M  Bensberg,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW.  #500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Frederick  S.  Benson  III.  2001  L  Street.  IM.  1304  Washington.  DC  20036   

Nil  A.  Benton.  1500  »  Street,  IM.  1200  Washington,  DC  20005  , 

James  E,  Benton.  N.  J.  Petioteum  Council.  150  W  State  Street  Trenton.  NJ  08608  

lodd  P  Bentsen,  322  D  Street.  Nl  Washington.  K  20036  , 

Steven  P.  Berchem,  119  Oronoco  Street  PC  Boi  1417-D50  Alsandna.  VA  22313-1480 

George  L.  Berg  Jr .  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Rebecca  J  Berg.  1331  Pennsyhiania  Ave .  IM.  IS60  Washington.  DC  20004 

Richard  Scott  Berg.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM,  1210  Washington.  DC  20036 

Douglas  L  Berger.  1333  F  Street.  IM.  1710  Washington,  DC  20004-1108  

Boh  Bergland.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  IM  Washington.  K  20036  

Bergner  Boyette  (  Bockomy,  he.  1016  16lh  Street.  IM.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 


Ot. 

h. 
Bd. 
Do. 
iv. 

B>. 
D». 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dd. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Gene  S.  Bergotlen.  1320  Braddock  Place.  1720  Aleundna.  VA  22314 
Edwn  M.  Bergsmark.  136  North  Summit  Street.  1213  Toledo.  ON  43604  . 


Paul  C.  Beriun.  1325  Pennsylvinia  Aw..  NW,  KOO  Washinfton,  DC  20004 

Do _ 

Do 

Jane  W.  Bergwin.  1016  16th  Stieel.  NH.  5th  Floor  Washington,  K  20036  ... 

Oayle  Btrti.  519  C  Stnet.  NE  Washington.  K  20002  

Antoimtti  C.  Bvtuly.  P.O.  8a  2972  Washiniton.  DC  20013 

Peter  M.  Btilny  Jr..  1010  N.  Faiifa  StiMt  Alenndna.  VA  22314 

Nathan  R.  Btrtdey,  2200  Mill  Read  Akundria.  VA  22314 


Unda  K.  Beftislim,  122  C  Stmt.  NW.  I7S0  Washington.  K  20001  

Pamata  H.  Bcitmib.  Norant  C«ilcr-Salh  I  Marquette  Minneapolis.  MN  55479-1032 

Wei  A.  A.  e*(ti,  950  Thirt  Amdim  fcw  Tort.  NY  10022 

Ellen  BwniM.  2000  I  St..  NH.  n02  Washm|ton.  K  20036  

Jason  S.  Bwrnan.  1020  19ni  St..  NW.  1200  Wistiinfton.  K  20036 

Richard  B.  Bcfman.  lOH  Comacticiit  Ave.  NW,  11010  Washington.  K  2003S  

Do 

Do _ „......, 

William  R.  Bcraim.  500  E  StiML  SW,  nSO  Washington.  K  20024  

SuSM  M.  Btnurd.  13S0  New  Toit  htt..  NH  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Eluabath  Bamtam.  2030  M  SInal.  NH  Washington.  K  20036  _._ 

George  K.  Itmslein.  1730  K  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20006 _.. 

Do. 


Bcnstim  t  Lipntt.  1920  I  StiMl.  NW,  K02  Wisliinfton.  K  20036  

Cnig  A.  BMringlon.  1138  Conaectnit  Am..  NH.  IIOOO  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Ha>  N.  Bcny.  3213  0  St.  NH  Hashington.  K  20007 „ 

Do 

Do „ 

Do 

Robirt  E.  tan).  1515  Wihon  Boulrard  ArtMgton,  VA  22209 

WilM  H.  hfiy.  1(2S  K  Strait.  NH.  tl090  Washington.  K  20006  

MKhaal  J.  BafttlM.  453  Haw  Icn^r  Am..  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Manol  Bestir.  2300  N  Stnet.  NW.  1725  Washington.  DC  20037  

Dd 


Employer/Client 


ITT  Defense  Technotogy  Corp   

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 

Fkus  on  the  Family    

Armco.  Inc 


Bannemiu  t  AssKiates.  Inc  (ForArjb  Republic  ot  Eerpt)  

Bannermar  I  Associates.  Inc  (For:Beiiut  University  College) 

Bannerman  t  Associates.  Inc  (For:Goyemment  of  Bangladesh)  

Bannerman  I  Assaiates.  Inc  (For&vemmen!  ol  Tunisia)  

Bannerman  (  Associates.  Inc  (For  Sawyer-Miller  Group  (tor:Govemment  of  the 
Philippines)). 

Graham  t  James  (FofAnencan  Academy  of  Cosmetic  Surgery.  Inc)  

Graham  I  James  (For:R.R  Donnelley  t  Sons  Company)       

Graham  t  James  (FoiiEnglish  Bay  Corp) 

Graham  t  James  (ForiFederal  Admmistratn*  Law  Judges  Conferencei 

Graham  (  James  (ForFederal  Judges  Association) 

Graham  t  James  (For National  Council  of  US  Magistrates) 

Gienmore  Distillenes  Company  

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  

General  Electric  Co '_.',_ 

Amencan  Electric  Power  Service  Corp 


Richard  J.  Sullnan  Associates.  Inc  (ForJUameda  County  transportation  Author- 
itY) 

Richard  J  Sullivan  AssKiates  (Forj^socialion  of  AmefKan  Railroads)  

Richard  J  Sullivan  AssKiates.  Inc  (For:National  Utility  Products  Co)  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America    

NatKxial  Wildlife  Federation 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

AmerKan  Bakers  Assn  

Int'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aerospace  t  Agnc  Implement  Norttts  - 

American  Osteopathic  Assn 

Caterpillar.  Inc  _ 

AmerKan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons    


Amencan  Foreign  Service  Assn  ... 
Procter  t  Gamble  Manufactunng  Co 

National  AssKiatnn  ol  Realtors  

Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn  . 

National  J^sn  of  Realtors 

Amencan  Adveitismg  Federation 


Receipts 


Pnce  Waterhouse  (For  Hillenbrand  hdustnes) 

National  Air  Tratfc  Controllers  Assn  _.. 

Satomon  Biothers.  Inc  


Association  ol  National  Advertiscis. 
Amencan  Postal  Workers  Union 


National  Society  of  Portessional  Engineers 

Amencan  Soc  of  Travel  Agents       

Amencan  Motorcyclist  Assn  ..  

Weyerhaeuser  Company  

Thacher  Pnffitt  t  Wood  (For.-General  Electnc  Mortgage  Insurance  Co)  . 

American  Petioteum  Institute  __ _ 

Rainbow  Lobby.  Inc  

Animal  Health  bistitute 


Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Sea-Land  Corporation 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  _„ 

Third  Class  Mail  Assn  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn  ... 

Awanca.  hK 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp 

China  Eitcmal  Trade  Devdopment  Council 

Dead  Pigeon  Rner  Council 

Ell  Lilly  t  Company  

Fmt  Bostan  Corp  

Flo-Sun  Land  Corp  _..__ 

Fonim  Graup,  Inc  . 


For  Broadcasting  Company 

Fnendship  in  Freedom  As»i  ... 

ianny  Cmg  bitematioflal 

Johnson  (  Minson 

HallMckfodt.  Inc 

McDnnall  Douglas  Corp 

Murry's,  bic  . 


National  tawican  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn  (NAWGA) 
NationI  Assn  o<  Business  I  Educational  Radio.  Inc  . 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  _ 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

OtaelOTtaCorp  . 


Oranfe  t  Rockland  Utilities  

National  Pmate  Track  Council  

Bergsfliait  t  AssKiates  (For:RudolpMjbbc  Companies.  Inc  t  sutaidiines) 

BergiM  1  Comptny  (ForiHalon  Research  Institute) _ „. 

Bergsm  I  Company  (FofJUR  Nabisco) „. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Ceunal  _ _ 

Censuners  ftiwer  Co 

National  Aisn  tar  Home  Care  


Natnal  Saciily  ol  PuMc  Accountants 
Amemn  MoNfs  Contenncc 


Natmal  Assn  ol  Independent  CoMeges  and  Unnersities 

Norwcst  (^orpontKHi  

Natmal  Audubon  Society  

Conumer  Energy  Counal  ol  Amenca  

RKOftfuif  hdustiy  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc 

B«r|ec  Kng  Carp _.. 

Pillsbwy  Company 

StA  Restaarants  Carp 


Amencan  Aatgnobile  Assn 

Spafit  t  HeOiannid  (ForJUIiance  of  Responsible  Electnc  Systems  tor  Encro 
tccas). 

CtmiMn  Cause  _ „ _ 

jMch  t  Hubtwer.  OJt.G ...._ _.... 

Natiiiiaiide  bsnrance  Companies „ 

Nitnil  tan  ol  fttkt  Orianizatms  

Ameiicaa  biiwnct  Assn __ 

Amencan  bnpoitin  Heat  Products  Graup 

Centii  Natieaal  hterpnteuoMiel  de  L'Ecanomc  Laitiefe 

Fe4antioa  das  Evartataurs  de  Vios  I  Spintueia  de  France 

Flonda  Daiiiilwaal  of  Citrus 

Amtficw  G(s  Ass* _ 

RataMi  Famin  Trade  Council,  lac  

'    il  Maaaiemaid  Corp 


awpby  t  DaiMiy.  Ltd  IFor£alitamia  Energi  Co.  be)  

Hnipby  t  Oamoif.  Ltd  (For:Pradier  Sennces  Corporaton) . 


35000 
908.56 
875.00 
1.500X10 
500.00 


29JS 

70.W 


3.000.00 

1.60000 

372.00 

31690 

1.000.00 


6.00000 
300.00 


2.67972 

3.<U.00 

347.50 

7.61126 

5.000.00 

3.00000 

553.96 


4.735.00 
TSHJO 


Eipendituies 


imm 


3.923.4t 
UMK 

n.t»2Z 


27500 
4.562.50 


7.067.00 
450.00 


3.000.00 
135.00 
2.000.00 
5.000.00 
2.000.00 


700.00 

io.oaoiio 

10.000.00 


6.500.00 
3.000.00 


3.000.00 
6.000.00 
3.600.00 
400.00 
3.600.00 
5.000.00 
4.000.00 
7i00JI0 
10.000.00 
9.000JIO 


IMOJO 
1.000  JIO 
3.448.00 
4,402i5 


mm 

8.514.00 
15.000.00 
IMOJXI 


AiOOOO 


2i50.00 
20.750.00 


1.950.00 
5.000J0 


40.00 

"ijiiiii 


98.40 
29447 


52590 


UI6.05 
75.0C 
25.00 


105.91 
111.73 


70B.M 


790.27 
15533 


(919 


35.00 

150.00 

850.00 

1.600.00 

^JM 

2J50M 
1.960.00 

wb'iio 

750.00 


400.00 
400.00 


90.00 
180.00 
975.00 
700ilO 
700.00 
2.150.00 
1.400.00 


■■- -- 

6.99(.00 
50(.C0 

105.00 
4.143.31 

201.70 

•■— — 

9.7»i3 

"au 

1.10C.M 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Win  F.  Bctif.  730  ISth  Stmt.  NW  Wishmitoa.  DC  2000S  . 
Ed  BMtiuM.  210  East  Vine  Stmt  Snrqr.  AR  72143 


Robeit  Ml.  1010  ¥enii«it  AtcniH.  m.  11116  Washington  DC  2O00S 

Do 

Mlwtt  I.  Bmndp.  1350  I  Slncl.  NW,  1700  W»liin|1on.  DC  20005 

Do 

Bncndft  I  Dunwiid.  fC.  1350  E)C  Stmt.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20005       ..„| — 

Do. 

Oi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sketdon  D.  Bqctot.  10481  Old  HiiniMmd  Hiqf.,  M  Biton  Route.  LA  70816 
Do - 


Do. 


JuKt  Bennson.  601  NKHake  Dnw  Austin.  TX  78746    

Joan  T  Bw.  1726  M  Stmt.  NW.  1701  Washington.  DC  20036     

Heidi  Bills.  1250  CannKticiit  Aw.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20038  . 
~    I  Billet.  1300  L  St..  Mt  Washiniton,  DC  20005 


Lion  G.  Billinp.  Inc.  901  15th  St .  NW.  #570  Washington.  DC  2000S  

Do - 

Do 

Ri«  B.  Billups  Jr.  1130  Connecticut  Aw.  IM.  1830  Washington  DC  20036 

David  Billy.  1750  Ne«  Vorti  Aw.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006    

Stuart  Bmstock.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

P>IO  H  Buucl.  810  First  Stmt.  NE.  1620  Washington.  DC  20002 

Biich  Morton  Biltner  and  Cherot.  1155  Connecticut  Aw.,  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  21036  . 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Oo... . 

Do 

Do 

0> 


Od. 

09. 

Bo. 
Oo. 

Do. 
Id. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


David  R.  Bird.  18S  S.  State  Sheet  1700  Salt  laic  City.  UT  84111  

Susan  Binniii|liam.  215  Pennsytvama  An .  Si  Washington.  DC  20OO3 

HdbH  Bishoo.  1725  K  Stmt.  NW.  KOI  Washington.  DC  20006  

Bolioii  Cook  Puicell  I  Reynolds,  1400  L  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington  DC  2C005-35  2 

Do 

Oo 

Do , 

J.  Bany  Bitiv.  1315  Duke  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

Gtrno  Bfonuon.  1825  Eye  Stmt.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006  J 

Judy  Black.  1 199  N.  Fautai  Street.  1204  Aleundna.  VA  223 14 

I  V.  Black.  Wlv  and  Hecknun  1150  I7th  Street,  m.  ilOOO  Washington.  DC  20036 


Black  Crony  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  8  Samuels.  501  North  Giandvie*  Aw  P.O.  Boi  548a 

Do 

Oe 
Black  Haiutoit  Stone  t  IWIy.  PC.  211  North  Unnn  Street.  1300  Aleundna.  W  2231 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 


to 

Oo 

o»ZIIIIZZZ"ZZZZIZIZIZZZZZi;ZIIZZ  ZZiZZIIIZZZZ- 

Oi _ 

S  :zz=z==;::z:z::z=:z:zz:z:zi:z  zzzzzzzzzz 

Bi 

Do _ , 

0»-_ 


Oi. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


I W.  Blackbuni.  P.O.  Ba  55727  2272  Ailtniton  Aw .  So.  Birmingham.  M.  35255 

Oo 

Lisa  I  BlackMll.  777  14th  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20005  

Ratort  J.  BlachMll  Jr..  1025  Coonedcul  Avenue.  NW.  11014  Washington.  DC  20036 
Bev  D.  Blacknod.  1899  L  Stmt,  NW.  11 IW  Washington.  DC  20036 

■eal  B.  Bla«.  501  Capitol  Court.  RE.  1100  Washiniton,  DC  20002     

9a»lM  Btav.  2251  Iftaanio  Aw..  NN  Washington.  DC  20007 

Roy  OUa.  900  UononHy  Dr.  Racoitehes.  IX  75961  

Mao  Blart.  122  C  Sliaot,  M  Naskioiloii.  DC  20001 


Daytooa  Beach,  n.  32018  . 


Joka  H.  Bliahaailm.  701  Nmytama  Aw..  NW  4th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20004  _  .. 

lania  Oliikaiihio.  1201  L  Stiaat.  MR  Waskinglon.  DC  20005 

Oaadn  R.  Blachaf.  1200  ISM  SI.  M  Nashinilon.  DC  20036 

HdMl  t  Kmu.  mum  Baok  RJL  Oat  IMon  Bank  Center.  11915  Pittsburgh.  PA  lifbS  0001 

Band  Blay.  1501  4«h  Aw,  19lh  Floor  Seattle.  WA  98101 

Hciiart  W.  OhB.  1079  Payenwll  CowL  NN  Washington.  K  20007 

D> - - 


Empkiyer/Client 


Do. 

Da 
Da 


Mm  R.  Block.  201  Path  NaihMfloo  Court  FaHs  Church.  VA  22046 

L  TIWMi  Bbck.  Cm  Wall  Sinat  Ne«  York.  NT  10015  _ 

Mar  L  BiKUi.  1120  Coaaactcal  Aae..  NN  Naskin|ton.  K  20036  

Mncia  Btad.  1771  B  Sboal.  NN  Nartmfloii.  K  20036  

Daiidai  BL  BtoamMd.  13712  Mafao  Nay  Silwr  S«nn|.  HD  20906  

Hart  BliirtiiM,  1850  K  SI..  NN.  §400  Woshin|ton.  K  20006  

Skirim  A.  BteoortM.  2626  hMoyhrarua  Aw..  NN  Washinftan.  DC  20037 


Murphy  8  Oemoiy.  Ltd  (For:U.S.  Telephone  Asso)  a 

Association  o(  Bank  Holding  Cos  i ._.. 

FBI  Agents  Assn  (FBIAA)  I 

Robert  Betz  Associates.  Inc  (ForAlabama  HospitalAssKiation)  

American  Assn  of  Eye  &  Ear  Hospitals 

Bewridge  8  Diamond  (ForiAivida  Company)  » 

Beveridge  8  Diamond,  PC  (For:Chnstie  Hanson  8  Moods  International,  Inc) 

Arvida  Company   

Christie  Manson  8  Woods  International.  Inc  . 

City  of  Bluetield.  WV.  et  al 

FMC  Corporation 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Seivice  Company  

Pacific  Ounlop-GNB  

RSR  Corp  

Community  Health  Netvnrk  of  Louisiana.  Inc 
Lamar  Corporation 


Ramsay  Hospital  Corporation  of  Louisiana,  Inc  .... 
Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resoun:es  . 

IMCERA  Group.  Inc  

American  Forest  Resource  Alliance  

American  Postal  Woriiers  Union.  AFL-CIO 
Word  Energy  Co 


Santa  Barbara  County  Air  Pollution  Control  Oistrit : 
South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  Distnct 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  .. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc 

Alaska  Wetlands  Coalition  

Amerada  Hess  Corp  „ 

Calista  Corp 


Central  Bering  Sea  Fishermens  Assn 

Chugach  Alaska  Corp  

City  of  Cordova     

City  of  St.  George 

City  of  Valdet _ 

DuQuesne  Light    „.._... 

Entergy  Services  Corp  _ _ 

Grand  Targhee  Ski  Resort  .......„„...„ 

Martech  USA..  Inc _ _. 

North  Slope  Borougti  „„™ 

Old  Harbor  Corp     „. 

Orange  8  Rockland  _ „ 

Sealaska  Corp  

St.  George  Tanaq  Corp _ 


Tanadgusii  Corporation 

lurlMk  Irrigation  District  

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp  

Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America  

Yukon  Pacific  Corp  

Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (For:Energy  Fuels)  . 

US.  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

Association  of  National  Aowrtisers.  Inc  

CompuServe  Incorporated  . 


Mississippi  Department  of  Economic  DewlopmenI 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition  

Conservatiw  Alliance   

B.F  Goodrich  Co 

International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers  ... 
INOA.  Assn  of  the  Nonwoven  Fabrics  Industry 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  

Midland  Risk  Insurance  Company  

Security  First  Federal  Savings  8  Loan  Assn  .. 

Aetna  Life  8  Casualty , 

Allied-Signal  Corp  

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  , 

Cambridge  Information  Group  

Clark  Construction  Group  

Gas  Safety  Action  Council  

Gemico   

GTech  Corp   

Johnson  8  Johnson.  Inc  „ „ 

Kaman  Aerospace  Corp   . ., 

Kashmiri  American  Foundation  , 

Katun  Corp 


Receipts 


2.182  00 
14.000.00 
10,000.00 
10.000.00 
638.25 

"9!ior88 


432,69 

1.500^00 
13.304  53 

1087  50 

10.51567 

49181 

8.390.00 


League  of  Leaders  for  Philippine  Development 

MacAndrews  8  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc/Revfon  Groug,  Inc 

NOVA  University  

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Administration  

Republic  of  Kenya  

South  Carolina  Economic  Development  Board 

Tobacco  Institute 

Trump  Organization  

Union  Pacific  Corp  _..... 

United  Way  of  Amenca  

Sirote  8  Permutt  (For:Health  Care  Coalition)  .. 
Sirote  8  Permutt.  PC  (ForMcAbec  Construction) 
National  Assn  of  Realtors  . 

Ebasco  Services,  Inc  

Ejoon  Corporation  

Free  the  Eagle,  et  aL 


National  Assn  of  Trade  8  Technical  Schools 

Philip  Morris.  Inc  

Children's  Defense  Fund  _ , 

Edison  Electric  Institute „ 

American  Health  Care  Assn  ....„ 

Owns-lllinois.  Inc  , 

Mellon  Bank  NA   , 

Federal  Home  loan  Bank  of  Seattle „ 

Amax.  Inc  , 

Brother  International  Corp  

Fluor  Corporation  

Hunter  Induslnal  Facilities,  Inc  

National  Paint  8  Coatings  Assn.  Inc  

Ptiilip  Moms  Cos.  Inc  

PB-KB8.  Inc 


National-American  Wholesale  Grxers'  Assn 

Irving  Trust  Co  

American  Bankers  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Gadot  Petrochemical  Industries 

American  Council  for  Capital  Formation  

National  Telephone  Cooperatnc  Assn 


1.925.00 


1.000.00 

500  00 

1.000.00 

Looobo 


12.000.00 

20.000  00 

1.000.00 


5.000.00 


8.615.39 


34,270.33 
51.101.25 


100.00 


Eipenditures 


5.000  00 


7.000.00 
22.500.00 
22.500.00 
12.500,00 

9.000.00 

1.000.00 
31.250  00 
10.000.00 
30.000  00 
25.000.00 
35.000  00 
11.250.00 

7.500.00 

6.000.00 
30.000,00 

9.000,00 
31.250.00 

2.000.00 
22.500.00 
18.000.00 
22.500.00 
0.25 


1.250.00 
3.645  00 


4.923.20 
750  00 
9.000.0C 
3.802.86 
1.188.41 
5.000.00 
5.000  00 
2.500.00 
8750.00 
70.00 


1,740.00 


1.000  OO 
2.475.00 
2.100.00 
5.297.50 
4.200  00 
1.333  00 
12,000.00 


345  00 

21446 
106.15 


12,351.12 


16.17 


4,37171 


750  00 

1.937,99 

211.91 


738-71 
518.34 
43.91 


37  94 


193.39 
536.79 


38616 

1.552.81 

200  11 


170.80 


43  44 


490  06 
1,981.15 


4.923  20 

1.249.61 

54745 

766.29 
150.00 

"2!352'3i 


30109 


1.444.07 
4832 


977.15 


John  B.  Blount  >..  777 
Robert  S.  Bludviorth,  5: 
Chaites  H.  Blum,  1400 
Joanne  Blum,  2010  Ma 
Robert  A  Blum,  400  Si 
Patti  Blumer,  1667  K  S 
Boat  Oumeis  Assn  of  tl 
Judith  Ann  Buddie,  701 
Seth  H  Bodncr,  386  f^ 
Larry  A  Bous,  1331  F 
Bogle  and  Gates,  One 

Do _ 

Do  ..- _.. 

Do 

John  Bohm.  1800  Dia| 
Patncia  Boinski.  1333 
Carol  Bok.  1133  15th: 
Eugene  R.  Bote,  4000 

Do 

Benjamin  C  Boluslqr,  1 
John  E.  Bonitt.  1001  P 
Bnan  C.  Bonnet.  1199 
Robert  Bonnie,  216  7tl 
Edward  Book.  Tan  layl 
Gaylon  B  Booker,  1911 
Stewn  A  Bookshester, 
John  K  Booth.  1001  Pi 
Henry  Bortlli,  14589-0 
lydia  A  Borland,  230C 
Ken  Bossoni,  215  Pen 
G  Stemrt  BosaKll,  25 
Charles  G.  Botslord.  I 
John  C.  Boltenbtrg,  K 
Francis  D  Bouchard,  1 
Claude  P.  Boudnas.  21 
Mary  M.  Bourdette.  81 
Albert  D.  Bourtand.  11 
Laura  L  Bourne.  1750 
Wayne  A  Boutwell.  50 
Albert  D.  Boiwrs.  1021 
John  Bowers  Jr..  815  1 
M  Kenneth  Bowler,  II 
Chnstopher  Bowlin,  1: 
Richard  P.  Bowlini,  li 
Gina  M.  Bowman,  P.O 
Jim  D.  Bowmer.  P.O.  E 


49-059    a 


19,  1991 


Etpenditures 

m 

00 
00 
00 

?s 

345.00 
214tE 
10615 

.88 

12.35112 

.69 

16.17 

.00 
11 

^50 

fi7 

~ — 

81 

on 

4,371  71 

M 

.00 

no 

00 

00 

;od 

00 

no 

:oo 



"■■"——-"• 

39 

1.33 
.25 

/50  00 

1,937,99 

21191 

738.71 
518.34 
43.91 


37  94 


193.39 
536  79 


38616 

1,552.81 

200  11 


170.80 


43  44 


490  06 
1.981.15 

"1249.61 

54745 

766  29 
150  00 

2.352;31 


30109 


1.444.07 
48.32 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


3507 


Orianization  or  Individual  Filini 


John  B.  Blount  Jr..  777  Uth  Straet.  NN  Washinaton.  OC  2000S  

Robart  S.  Bludvortk.  5205  laasburi  Kkc.  11600  Fails  Chureh.  VA  22041  

CKartes  H.  Blum.  1400  I  StiMl.  NN.  KOO  Wastiinfton.  DC  20005  

Joanne  Blum.  2010  HasuchuMtts  hmut.  m.  #500  Washinrton.  K  20036 

Robart  A.  Blum.  400  Sanunie  Straat.  San  Francisco.  CA  94111  

Patti  Blumer.  1««7  K  Strad  NW.  H30  WasDiniton.  DC  20006 

Boat  0mm  Assn  of  the  U.S..  880  S.  Pickett  SI.  Alcundna.  VA  22304  

Judith  Ann  Boddie.  701  Pannsftvania  Aw ,  m  4th  Floor  Washinfton.  K  20004  . 

Seth  M.  Bodncr.  386  Pait  Aacnue  South.  Nan  Yorti.  NY  10016  

Ittrt  A  Beus.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20004  

Bofle  and  Sites.  One  Tlnmas  Circle.  M*.  1900  Washmiton.  OC  20005  

Do - — 


Do. 
Do. 


John  Botim.  1800  Diafoiiai  Road.  1637  Aieundna.  VA  22314  

PatfKia  Banslii.  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw.,  m  Washinfton.  K  20036 

Carol  Bok.  1133  15lh  St.  NW.  1640  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

Eufene  R.  Bolo.  4000  Bouiy  Center.  Whedint.  WV  26003  


Do. 


Beniamin  C  Boluslv.  1250  Egc  Street.  NW.  KOO  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

John  E.  Bonitt.  1001  Pemsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  8700  Washinfton.  DC  20004 

Bnan  C.  Bonnet.  1199  N  Fairta  Street.  #801  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 „ 

Rolwtt  Bonnie.  216  7th  Street.  St  Washinfton.  DC  20003 

Edwam  Book.  Tw  Layfajette  Centre  1133  21st  Street,  m  Washinfton.  K  20036 

Gaylon  B  Booker.  1918  N.  Partaraif,  Memphis,  IN  38112 - 

Stewfl  A  Bookshester.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20036  — 

John  K.  Booth.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw..  MW  Washinfton.  K  20006 

Heniy  Borelli.  14589-053  P.O  Bm  1000  Uawnnroth.  KS  66048-1000  

lydia  A  Borland.  2300  M  Street.  WN.  KOO  Washinfton,  DC  20037  

Ken  Bossonf.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw .  SE  Washinfton.  DC  20003  

G  Stemit  Bosaell.  2500  Wilson  Bhid.  1301.  Artmfton.  VA  22201  -...„ 

Charles  G.  Botslord.  1730  M  St..  m.  Mil  Washinfton.  DC  20036  _ 

John  C.  Bottenliert.  800  S.W.  jKkson.  11120  Topeka.  KS  66612  

Francis  D.  Bouchard.  1819  L  Street.  IM.  7th  Floor  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Claude  P  Boudnas.  2501 14  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  X  20037  — 

Maiy  M.  Bourdette.  815  16th  Street.  MN.  8707  Washinfton.  DC  20006  „ 

Albert  D.  Bourtand.  1155  Connecticut  Aw.,  m.  8420  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Lauia  L  Bourne.  1750  K  Street.  M»  Washinfton.  DC  20006 

Wayne  A.  Boutwell.  50  F  Street.  NW.  8900  Washinfton.  DC  20001  

Albert  D.  Boms.  1025  Conn.  Aw..  8200  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

John  Bowers  Jr..  815  16lh  Street.  IM  Washinfton,  DC  20006 


M  Kenneth  Bowler.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw..  IM  Washinfton.  DC  20004 

Chnstopher  Bowlin.  1331  Penn.  Aw .  IM.  I1500N  Washinfton.  DC  20004-1703 

Richard  P.  Bowlinf.  1020  Pnncess  Street.  Aieundna.  VA  22314 

Gini  M.  Bowman.  PC.  Ba  7305.  Dept  178.  Kansas  City.  MO  64116 

Jim  D.  Bowmer.  P.O.  Bo>  844.  Temple.  TX  76503 


Bowmer  Courtney  Burleson  Pemberton  8  Normand.  PC  Bo  844  Temple.  TX  76503 

Joan  Costain  Bowyer.  1015  15th  St .  NW.  8909  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

John  G.  Boyd.  1301  K  St..  IM.  81200  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

J  Patrick  Boyle.  1700  N.  Moore  Street.  81600  Arlinfton.  VA  22209  

Paul  Boyle.  Bo>  17407  Dulles  Aiiport.  Washinfton.  DC  20041   

Bracewell  t  Patterson.  2000  K  St..  IM.  8500  Washinfton.  DC  20006  

Do 

Do _. — 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Biacy  Williams  t  Compiny.  1000  ConiHcticut  Avenue.  NW.  8304  Wa$hm(ton.  K  20036  . 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bndbuiy  Bias  t  Riordin.  431  WM  7th  Aw..  8201.  Anchoraie.  «K  99S01 

Martha  traddeck.  6808  Hatliawm  Street.  Spnnfticld.  VA  22152  

Wayne  W.  Bradley.  535  North  Dearbon  Street.  Chica|o.  L  60610 

Dennis  M.  BradsJiaw.  8224  OM  Courthouse  Road.  Vienna.  VA  22180  

Mary  I.  Bradshtw.  2000  M  Stict.  NW,  8550  Washmflon.  DC  20036 

Raymond  F.  Brau  >•■  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  Street.  IM.  8700-E  Washinfton.  DC  20004 


Do _ 

Stuart  J.  Brahs.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  81030  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

Barttan  Bnmblc.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20036-0001  . 
Brand  t  Lowell.  923  15th  Street.  NW.  Fitth  Fl  Washinfton.  DC  20005  . 

Do 


Do. 


Robert  M  Brandon,  1300  Comectiait  Aw.,  NW,  8401  Nashmfton,  K  20036 

Sarah  J.  Brandt-EncliSM.  1050  ITtti  Street,  NW,  8700  Washinfton,  X.  20036 

Chns  Julian  Bnatley,  1828  L  SIretf.  HH  81202  Wadinftan,  OC  20036 -.- 

William  C.  Braskirev  Minn  Una  Cokn  Ferns  GkMSly  8  Pgpeo.  1825  Eye  St..  M.  81200  Washinfton.  K  20006 

Jean  A  Bnataais,  8001  BraMack  Hoed  Spnnftield.  VA  22160  

Clinstian  N.  Bnimkck,  1331  Pamurlviiiia  Awnw.  NW,  81S00N  Washinfton.  DC  20004-1703 

Roy  Braunatam.  1300  I  Street  NN  Wtskmflon.  DC  20005 

Donald  H.  Bnoar,  P.O.  Boa  12266.  StMle.  WA  38102 . 

Nod  Branl.  1505  Pnnce  SInat  8300  Alemdna,  VA  22314  

Edward  T.  BmMiK,  1500  K  Street  "N,  8375  Waslmi|ton,  DC  20005 

Gaorfe  W.  Bnace.  P.O.  Ba  2101  FaKtKwIla,  NC  28302  

Bnfman  Akall  t  Kay.  11S6  ISIk  SL,  NW,  81212  WaskMfton.  OC  20005  _ 

Carolyn  L  Brakm.  1660 1  Slml.  NW  Naskmiton.  X  20036  

Mchael  J.  Bnman.  1750  New  York  Aw..  NN  Washnfton.  DC  20006 

FranUin  K.  Bnvloi.  IM  StiH  Strart  kbmi.  NT  12207  . 


977.15 


Ttomas  M.  Bitnahta  ■.  1700  K  Street.  NH.  81200  Washmfton.  DC  20006  . 
Willren  0.  Bmwck.  1050  ITUi  Stntt  MW.  8500  WaskMfkm.  DC  20036  ..._ 

FJt.  Brewer  ■.  1913  Eye  Street  NW  WashmftDn.  K  20006 

Liny  K.  Brewer.  1235  Jeflenen  Daws  Hifhway  Arlinfton.  VA  22202 


EmpkiyerA:iienl 


National  Assn  of  Realtors  

National  Beer  Wholesaler's  Assn  

International  Advisory  Services  Group,  Ltd  (For  Steel  Service  Center  hntitute) 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America,  hic  

Omck  Hemnfton  t  Sutcliffc  (Forftnnanente  Medical  Group.  Inc)  

Amencan  Dietetic  Assn  


Edison  Electnc  Institute  

National  Knitwear  (  Sportswear  Assn  . 
General  Electnc  Co 

Amencan  Dehydrated  Omen  8  Garlic  Assn 
Cniiseship  Alliance  . 

National  Apparel  t  Teitile  Assn  

United  Sport  Fishennen  

National  Assisted  Housing  Manafement  Assn  

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  

Amencan  Lofistics  Assn  

Orako  Mini|ament  Sennces.  Inc  (ForOrmet  Corp) „ 

Oraico  Manafement  Sconces.  Inc  (FortRawnswood  Aluminum  Corp) 

Amencan  Assn  of  Nurserymen  

Allied-Sifnil.  Inc 

Nitnnil  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators  ._ _ 

Scenic  Amenca  

Travel  hdustiy  Assn  of  Amenca 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America . 

Nitionil  Assn  of  Broadcasters    _ _ 

Amencin  Council  of  Life  Insurance.  Inc  


Receipts 


2.500.00 
3.500.00 


2.59512 


1.000.00 

90.000.00 

2.472J6 

U  12.50 

650  00 

3.000.00 

7.500.00 

5.000  00 

1.500  00 

500.00 

160.00 


1.500.00 


International  Advisers.  Inc  |For:Embassy  ol  Turtiey) 

Public  Citiien.  Inc  

Amencan  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  . 

McDonnell  Douflas  Helicopters,  et  al _.. 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amenca  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 


Department  tor  Prateumal  Employees.  AFl-CB 

Daimler-Beu  Washinfton,  Inc  

Food  Martietinf  Institute  , 

Natnnai  Council  ol  Fanner  Cooperatnes  . 

Shell  Oil  Co  

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AR-CQ - 

Plaer.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  _ _ 

Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Assn  _ 

Fannland  Industnes.  Ix  - __ _ 

Bowmer  Courtney  Burteson     (for  Nimtn  Howell  Smith.)  (ForTemple  Junii 
Collete). 

Nimen  Howell  Smith  8  Lee  (for  Temple  Junior  Colleiel 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp 

Intemitionil  Business  Machines  Corp - 

Amencan  Meat  Institute  

Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  . 

Cinbltean  Manne.  Inc  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  . 

Enron  Corp _ 

Enterpnse  Products.  Co  

Genetech.  Inc 

Graham  Resounxs.  Inc  

Hifman  Barge  Lines,  Inc  

Loui»ini  Land  t  Etptoratnn  Co   . 
lyondell  Mrechemcil.  Co 


700.00 
3.900.00 


Eipenditures 


297  J» 
lOOM 


2.706.00 
1.000  00 


Hissichusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  . 

MEPC  Amencan  Properties 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

ftnnsylvania  Natural  Gas  Assn , 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc  

SouthdownMIe  Oil  Company  

Stertmf  Chemicals,  he 

Torch  Energy  Advisors.  kK 

Valere  Energy  Coiporation  

Artila.  Inc  

Association  of  Battery  Recyclers 

City  ol  Klamath  Falls  

City  ol  Tucson  — 

Cain  Coalition 

Diishowa  America  Company.  Ltd 

Eneriy  Absorption  Systems,  he 

Fieldstone  Co 

Millicoffl.  Inc  

Pratt  t  Whrtney  Aiicreft  Group 

St.  Louis  Airport  Authonty 

Ahhnk-Kaguyak.  Inc  

Elactnnic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Amencan  Medicil  Assn 


500  00 
3.750.00 

40OJ)O 
7J99.04 
7,500.00 

1W.00 
2937.50 

500  00 
15.515.00 
3.000.00 


I.OOOM 


150.00 

270.00 

2.187.50 

6.475.00 

,._„_ 


705M 


Sheet  Metil  t  Air  Conditnninf  Contractors'  Rit'l  Assn .... 

North  Amencin  Tetecwnmunicitans  Assn 

Federal  Strategies.  Inc  (ForConsalidited  Nitural  Gis  Co)  

Lefislitne  Stritegies  (ForMivm  Lake  Sanitary  Distnct) 

legolitiw  Stratefies  (For£k)bos  Intemational.  Inc) 

Principal  Financial  Gniup 

Natmai  WIdlile  Federation 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Care  

Oracle  Coip 

SAFI. 


Seatareis  htematanal  Unmn 

Crtion  Actnn  Fund  

Nitmal  Ocean  hidastnes  Assn  

Institule  ol  Electncal  and  Electronics  Engineers  . 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upkam  t  Co.  Inc  

Nitnnal  RigM  to  Worti  Committee 

National  Assn  ol  Hanutictunrs 

Anencm  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFl-OO 

Mlar  Savings  Bank,  et  il 

Americin  Optometnc  Assn 

Norfolk  Sotitheni  Corp 

Amencn  Stale  ol  the  Art  Pnisthelc  Assn  

Trans  Wartd  Airimev  Inc 

General  Motors  Corp  . 


IntimtiOMi  Assn  of  Bndge  Stnict  8  Ornamental  Iran  Mrs  . 

Onnge  1  Rockland  Utilities.  Inc 

Ckevron  USA.  Inc 

leuca.  he 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  kK  _ 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp  _ 


1.410i)0 
7.000.00 
5.000.00 
8.000.00 
7.000.00 

10.000.00 
iJMM 
8.000.00 
1M).00 
4.000.00 
4.000.00 
4.000.00 

20.76024 

3.7n.eo 


7I2J0 
2.9SJ0 


372.60 
1.904.71 


200  JM 


IMOOO 
925.00 


260.00 

125.00 

17.97B.76 


1.000M 
14)00.00 


3.000.00 
10M0.00 
7.000.00 
IjOOOO 
250.00 
1.00000 


970.22 


30.00 


646.97 

90.000.00 

355.49 


400.00 


209.48 


960.85 


2soin 


1.54115 
958.94 


255.00 


iftm 
423.iio 


823J0t 


846410 

24S.0O 
60.00 
110.00 
110.00 
260410 
140.00 
(0.00 
60.00 
110.00 
65.00 
1054N 


B4.16 


100.00 

140.48 


ISOOO 


182.71 


IJMOS 


2.023i7 
BOOM 

6.192.00 
50.00 


9372 
1.263.51 
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Orianuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer/Client 


Rtccipli 


bpenditurts 


Sim  M.  Bnuum.  IISS  Connccticiit  Ak.  NW  Wishmiton.  DC  20036 
KaiM  B.  Bnikam.  1615  H  Strett  NW  Wisliinttoi.  DC  200«2 

Cmi  S.  BniMup.  206  E  Stnct.  K  Washmitwi.  DC  20002 

DMid  M.  Bncluiun.  1201  Nn  Yorii  Awnut.  WH.  i860  Washington.  DC  20005  

M«iy  entfenck.  1625  K  St .  NN.  8tti  Fl  Wastiinfton.  DC  20OO6  

WMiam  11  Bndhcad.  900  MatqiHtte  Building  Detroit  Ml  «8226  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Daml  A.  Bmly.  1140  ConncctKut  Awnue.  m  Suite  803  Washington.  K  20036  ... 

Do 

Do 


Miicia  D  Bnxir,  1023  15th  Strtet.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005    „ 

MchMl  J.  Biotanch.  2001  L  Street,  m.  Suite  1000  Washington  DC  20036  . 

MichMl  D.  Bnmberg.  1111  19lh  SI.,  m.  «402  Washington.  DC  20036  

Dale  E.  Bioota.  1700  R  St .  HW  Wajhingtoii.  DC  20O06   

E.  ».  Bmola.  P.O.  Bo  660164  Dallas,  ft  75266  .. 

Maiy  E.  Brocks.  1730  M  SIroet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Man*  Brousso.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw..  Sf  Washington.  DC  20003 

Cynthia  A  Bnxm.  1640  Wisconsin  Ave.,  m.  Washington.  DC  20007       „ 

Cynthia  L  Bmwn.  1110  Vermont  Am.,  NW.  11250  Washington  DC  20005  .... 
Dale  E  Brown.  1133  19«h  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
DamI  S.  J.  tnm.  700  14th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Michael  I.  Brom.  1112  16th  Strett.  1240  Washington.  DC  20036  

Omer  F  Broim  I.  1752  N  Street.  NW,  1800  Washington.  K  20036 

Paul  S.  Bioim.  205  East  42nd  Street  New  YorK  NY  I00I7  

Ralph  Bniim.  Suite  107  701  S.  22nd  Street  Omaha.  NB  68102 

S.  M.  Henry  BroM  Jr..  1776  Eye  Street,  m.  1275  Washington.  DC  20006  .    

Valene  L  Bioem.  New  Jersey  Law  Center  1  Constitution  Square  New  Brunswick.  KJ  08|01-1$00 
Vincent  D.  Bnwn.  Nebraska  Petrelciim  Council  PO  Boi  95063  Lincoln.  NB  68509    ..4 
Virginia  Brown.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Will  Rolland  Brown.  U  Dupont  Circle,  m.  1300  Washington.  DC  200361207 

Willian  E  Bnwn.  1667  K  Street,  m  M20  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  R.  Blown.  122  C  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  200C1 

William  V.  Brawn.  1155  Connecticut  Ave  .  PM.  t800  Washington.  DC  20036 

T.  G-  Brawn  t  Associates.  Inc.  t995  National  Press  Building  529  14in  Sliwt.  NW  Wattimgliin.  DC  20045 

Do 

Clarence  J.  Brown  and  Co.  Inc.  1101  Connecticut  Attnoe.  NW.  11000  Washington.  0C,20036 

Do  _ _ 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Brewn  Coales  t  McCarthy  Inc.  1825  A  Street.  MN.  1807  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Artliur  W  Brownell.  1620  Eye  St..  m,  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 

Caral  Browning.  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20003 

Brawnslein  Hyatt  Farlwr  I  Madden.  410  17lh  Street.  22nd  Floor  Denver  CO  80202 

Do 

Brewnstein  /eidman  1  Schemer.  1401  New  rort  Ave  ,  m,  1900  Washington,  DC  20015 


Do. 
Oi. 
Do 


Broytfrck  Associates  Inc.  600  East  Mason  Street  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202 
Oo 
Do. 


Ot. 

Bo. 

Do 

Do 


Jeanne  Broyhill.  1776  G  Street.  NW.  3rd  Floor  Washington  DC  20006  

Thomas  P  Bruderte.  4630  Montgomery  Ave  Bethesda.  MO  20814 

WoH  Bmeckmann.  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20062 

Kathiyne  M.  Bniner.  1100  17th  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036  

William  K  Brunette.  1909  K  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20C49 

J.  M.  Bninkenhoetef.  227  Massachusetts  Aoenue.  NE.  1100  Washington  DC  20002 

Michaet  E.  Brunner.  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IM  Washington.  DC  20037 

Kenley  W  Bninsdale.  PC  Boi  510210  215  S.  State  St .  12th  Fl  Salt  Lake  C>ty  UT  8tL51  . 

Do     

Do  

Do 

J.  Charles  Bnisc.  633  Penosytvania  Ave  .  NW.  KOO  Washington  DC  20004 

Bartiara  L  Bryant.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036   

Victor  A  Bryant.  1801  K  Street.  NW  1900  Washington.  X  20006  

Dawn  M  Brydon.  888  leth  Stieet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Don  C  Buchanan.  1750  New  York  Ave .  IM  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Judith  A.  Buchilew.  1300  Eye  Street.  M).  t520.W  Washington.  DC  20005  

Virginia  M  BuchkoM.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006         

Jeremiah  S.  Buckley.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  K  20005      

Do  

Roy  C.  Buckan.  1090  Vermont  Aw..  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bwldini  Oamcn  t  Managers  Assn  bit'l.  1201  New  York  Avenue  m  1300  Washingt*.  DC  20005 

Ann  Gatver  Bulcao.  600  Pennsytvana  Aw..  S£.  121 1  Washington  DC  20003  .. 

Douglas  W  Bulcao.  1801  A  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  _.... 

Danel  D.  Bunge.  Minnesota  Petroleum  Couwil  350  St  Peter  Street.  tl025  Si  Paul.  MN  55102  

Dand  A  Bunn.  1211  Connectcut  Avenue.  NW.  1406  Washington  X  20036 

Do 

T  Salt  Bunion.  1 133  19lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ..__„ 

Baitara  G  Burcliett.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  11220  Washington.  DC  20036       

Buichelte  I  Associates.  1025  Tkomas  JeKerson  Stieet  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Do 

Do.-.- -. 


B*. 
Oi. 
D*. 

Bl. 

Bi. 

Oi. 

Di. 

Do. 

Da 

D>. 

Bi. 

Bt. 


Band  r.  Bwtod.  1130  Cennodcvl  Aw..  MN.  1830  Washington.  DC  20038 
Jam  D.  Burie.  1350  I  Street.  NN.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 
Burger  Kmg  Corp.  PO  Boa  520783  Gen.  Mail  Facility  Miami.  R  33152      .. 
ToMo  Burin.  909  Third  Awnut.  ITtti  Floor  New  York.  NY  10028 


Waste  Management.  Inc  * 

US.  Chamber  ot  Commerce  

National  Rxfing  Contractors  Assn  

National  Gram  (  Feed  Assn  

National  Legal  Aid  &  Defender  Assn  

Plunkett  i  Cooney  (ForNational  Bank  of  Detroit) 

Plunkett  i  Cooney  (for  City  ot  Detroit.  Michigan)  _ 

Plunkett  I  Cooney  (for  Oetroil  Educational  TV  Foindatno)  . 

Plunkett  I  Cooney  (for  Michigan  Consolidated  GaB  Co)  

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  

Anti-Delamation  League  of  B'nai  B'nth 

Corn  Coalition     

American  Vetertnaiy  Medical  Assn  

Unisys  Corp    , 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Central  t  South  West  Corp  

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

American  College  of  Surgeons  

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America      

MCI  Communications  Corp    

Monsanto  Co 


Mem  8  Saks  (ForiAmericans  for  Common  Cents)  

Daws  Wright  Tremaine  (For  Haiardous  Waste  Actkn  Coalition)  . 

Risk  i  Insurance  Management  Society.  Inc 

MO.AALOA.  t  Subs.  Inc  4 „. 

Entergy  Senrices.  Inc .^., „ ..™X ™„. 

New  Jersey  Stale  Bar  Assn  .1 

American  Petroleum  Institute 


Ihacher  Praffitt  A  Wood  (For  Citicorp  Mortgage  Ffiance.  Inc)  

Thacher  Praffitt  A  Wood  (ForCoalition  for  Attord*le  Housing)  

Thacher  Prottitt  A  Wood  (ForCeneral  Electric  Moilgage  Insurance  Cos) 

Thacher  Praffitt  A  Wood  (For  Standard  Federal  Sjvings  Bank)  

Albers  8  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Cfl  . 

Mead  Corporation    

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Waste  Management.  Inc , 

Lifebank.  Inc „™„ , 

Velsicol  Chemical  Corp  , 

BHC.  Inc 


Chris-Cratt  Industries.  Inc  , 
Honda  North  America.  Inc  .. 

Ohio  Edison      

United  Television,  Inc  „ 

Avco  Research  Lab.  Inc  .... 

Royal  Teton  Ranch     

International  Paper  Co    

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For:Wamaco  Compi 

Alliance  lor  Capital  Access .] 

Western  Union  Corp  ] 

Association  Local  Housing  Finance  Agencies  J 

New  York  City  Housing  Development  Corp 


lies). 


New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcement  t  Almin  Corp 
Title  One  Home  Improvement  Lenders  Assn 

Aurora  Health  Care  

Blood  Center  of  Southeastern  Wisconin    

Children  s  Hospital  of  Wisconsin  

Golden  Rule  Insurance  .„— ..^.^ 

Meehan  Seaway     ..._., 

Oneida  Nation   __.„ 

Plumbers  Local  #75   ...— . ..™, 

PrimeCare  Health  Plan 

Waste  Management.  Inc     

Watertown  Memonal  Hospital  

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  

American  Soc  of  Hospital  Pharmacists  ...-.., 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce  

General  Atomics       , 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

United  Transportation  Union    , 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn  . 


Fabian  &  Clendenin  {For  Enviraare  of  Utah,  Inc)    ..._. 

Fabian  &  Clendenin  (For  Nevada  Electric  Investment  Co.  Inc) 

Fabian  &  Clendenin  (For  Thompson  Medical.  Inc) ™. 

Fabian  A  Clendenin  (For  Devon  Kerry  Whitlock,  el  al )  ... 

Allstate  Insurance  Cos  _.™... 

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn,  Pnvate  Practice  Sectioil 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc    ,,., „ 

Milk  Industry  Foundation/lnfl  Ice  Cream  Assn    .* . ... 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn I 

Hoffmann-La  Roche 1 

Sidley  I  Austin  (ForCommerce  Clearing  House)  1 _„ 

Thacher  Proffitt  &  Wood  (ForCiticorp  Mortgage  Finance.  Inc)  

Thacher  Proffitt  8  Wood  (ForMassachusetts  Banters  Assn)  

Textron.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc  ... 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Hearst  Corporation    

Parcel  Shippers  Assn 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

Hallmark  Cards.  Inc  

Carteret  Savings  &  Loan  Assn 

City  of  Newark 

Colorado-Ute  Electric  Assn.  Inc  

East  Teias  Electric  Cooperatwe 
International  Geographical  Congress 

Can  J.  Maggn  

Mutual  Benefit  Lite  

New  York  Unnersity  . 

NTEC  

Ogden.  Utah  

Paine  Webber 

Sabine  Riwr  Authority 

Tei-La  

United  Power 


Uniwrsity  of  kledicine  8  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey 

University  of  Miami  

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc  

Motorola.  Inc  - 


Tonio  Burgos  8  Asso  (For  Department  of  Puertd  Rican  Community  Attain  in 
the  US) 


3.550.00 
2.500  00 
4.625  00 

ubooo 

5.250,00 
8.625.00 


9,000.00 
750  00 


1.500,00 
200.00 
1,000.00 
4.500,00 
2.825,00 


6.466.97 
2.227  40 


15.000.00 

10.000.00 

700.00 


U.888.00 


6.159.60 


2.250.00 
25.00 


361.00 

3,550,00 

450,00 

6,210'bO 


9.275.00 


5.000.00 


29.149  18 

6,000.00 

14,552.15 

19.680  50 

1.73300 

4.725.00 

22500 

827  50 

487  50 

145  00 

5.73250 

225.00 


6.687  50 

600  00 

8.78200 


80100 

563.57 

6.250.00 

2.000  00 

1,000  00 

12,80250 

4,410,00 

13125 

660  00 


200.00 


17.631,00 
5,500,00 


1,050.00 
780.00 
600  00 


1,500,00 
1,600  00 
2,160  00 
1.000  00 
2.000.00 
10.000.00 


66.28786 


1.710.00 
7.704.25 


34.16627 
53.53124 
12.76500 


38.29988 
6.000  00 
24.270.00 


32.297.54 
47.753.00 


6000.00 


768.75 

115.41 

1.25027 

3.093.75 


2.890  83 


3.424.30 


96.75 
42.00 


2.877,36 
750,23 


78155 


165  12 


768.75 
6.00 


1.719.86 


1.201.81 
2.713II 
487  75 
436.04 
1.753.39 
1.955  48 

423.35 
291.06 
51.45 
1.199  60 
250  64 

1.54644 

5157 

1.92458 

9.000  00 

268^64 
134  00 
161.33 


3.597.35 

2.242  42 

124  15 

289.43 


150  00 


27277 


360 

150  00 

11.550-00 

40.81 

123  13 


939.05 


2.03513 

1.920.98 

24585 

1.880.63 


1.977.00 
3.91186 
1.837  66 


1.38848 

39  38 

3.086  85 


1.974.55 
3.879.75 
5.913.82 


19,  1991 


I 

bpendituns 

0.00 

768.75 

100 

115.41 

s.oo 

1.25027 

3.093,75 

inn 

0  00 

2.890  83 

sm 

axxi 

3.424,30 

inn 

0  00 

inn 

0.00 

inn 

■inn 

6.97 

96.75 

7«n 

42.00 

inn 

0.00 

2.877,36 

0.00 

750.23 

8.00 

731.55 

9.60 

94,07 

nnn 

5.00 

16512 

100 

]00 

768.75 

0  00 

6.00 

nnn 

iM 

000 

1,719.86 

918 

L20i:8i 

3  00 

2.71311 

2.15 

487  75 

350 

436.04 

3  00 

1,753.39 

5  00 

1,955  48 

5  00 

7  50 

423.35 

7  50 

29106 

5  00 

51.45 

?50 

1.199  60 

5,00 

250  64 

7  5n 

1,546  44 

DOO 

5157 

200 

1,924  58 

9.000  00 

iob 

268  64 

3.57 

134  00 

000 

161.33 

OOO 

COO 

250 

3.597.35 

000 

2.242  42 

125 

124  15 

0  00 

289.43 

o^od 

150  00 

ibo 

0.00 

27277 

ooi) 

BOO 

3.60 

0  00 

150.00 

11.550.00 

nnn 

40.81 

000 

123.13 

0  00 

nnn 

nno 

000 

939.05 

7^86 

2^035  13 

1.920.98 

bob 

24585 

4.25 

1.880.63 

iV 

IMk 

12« 

3.91186 

500 

1.837.66 

19.88 

1.388.48 

000 

39.38 

0.00 

3.086  85 

7.54 

1.974.55 

3.00 

3.879.75 

5.913.82 

000 
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Orianuation  or  bidivHlual  filini 


Do. 


William  1.  BurtHV.  1101  17th  Stmt,  IM  Washingtw.  DC  20036  

Aonl  L  Bute.  901  3Ut  Stfeet.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20007-3838 

Do 

Do 

Oram  P  BtiriK.  1117  Spotsmod  Dnw  Sihcr  Spnni.  MD  20904  _. 

Kevin  U.  Burte.  1111  Utti  St.,  HW  Washiniton,  DC  20005  

Frawis  X.  BuiWianlt.  1750  Nm  Torti  Ave..  NW  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20006 

Builcy  (  Daili  Leaf  lobacco  Eipoit  As».  1100  17tli  St..  IM  Wasliinttoii.  K  20036 

Ptiillip  C.  Bomett.  P.O.  Boi  12285  Memphis.  TK  38182  

David  G.  Bunwy,  1101  17th  St.  N.W.  1609  Washin|ton.  DC  20036  

Chaites  S.  Bums.  1015  ISth  St..  M.  1909  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Kevin  R  Bums.  1920  N  Street.  *»  Washiniton.  K.  20036  

Timothy  F  Bums.  2501  M  St..  PM  Washinfton.  DC  20037 


lames  N.  Bumiu(hs.  1235  Jefterson  Dans  Hiihway.  1702  Arlington,  V«  22202 

Bursoo-Maistellef.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  1900  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Do ., 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


B  Kent  Burton.  1730  Rhode  Jsland  Avenue,  M*.  IIOOO  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

William  Burton.  180  Maiden  Lane  New  Yorti.  NY  10038 

Marti  R  Burtschi.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washiniton.  DC  20003  

lames  D.  Bunnell.  Goveromental  Mlairs  Dept  1051)  Columbia,  SC  29218 

Barttara  L  Bush.  1220  L  St..  m  Washm|ton,  DC  20005  

Donald  G.  Butcher,  c/o  N.Y.S  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Street  Albany.  NY  12207 

lames  I.  Butera.  1275  Pennsylvania  MN  Washm|ton.  DC  20004  

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Vnneth  W.  Butler,  2010  Corporate  Rid|e.  1700  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Do 1 

Patncli  Butler,  1875  Eye  Street,  m.  IIUO  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Mrs  H.  E.  Butt.  3700  Ocean  Drive  Corpus  Chnsti.  TX  78411  

Bruce  Butterfield.  1745  JeHeison  Davis  H«y.  1511  A/1in|ton.  VA  22202 

Kenneth  ¥  BuAee.  217  E  Monroe,  200A  Spnnitield.  I  62705 .„.. 

lohn  I.  Byrne.  1120  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

BP  America.  liK.  1776  Eye  Street.  M*.  Suite  1000  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

B2SX:apitol  Strateiies.  LP.  1401  Nn>  Yort  Ave  .  IM.  1900  Washinfton.  DC  20005  . 

C  1  C  Consultmi  Group.  Inc.  210  Cameran  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314    

Patnck  I.  Cacchnnc,  11775  Borman  Dr  St  Louis,  MO  63146-6905 

Do 


Eluahelh  B.  Cady.  1400  L  Street,  NW.  KOO  Washiniton.  DC  20005-3509  

lohn  R.  Cady.  1401  New  Yoit  Avenue,  m.  MOO  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

Donald  L  Cahill.  347  Widewater  Road  Stafford.  VA  22554  

Momson  G  Cam.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave..  MY.  (200  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Christopher  G  Caine.  1801  K  St.,  NW.  11200  Washmiton,  DC  20006 

Tony  CalandiD.  2251  Wisconsin  Ave..  IW  Washinfton.  DC  20007 


lames  D  Calaway.  711  Nest  Bay  Area  Bhid  .  1320  Welister.  TX  77598-4001  

Alan  Caldaell.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  NW.  1525  Washiniton.  DC  20004 

Bonnie  Cald«ell,  1000  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  MOO  Washinfton,  DC  20005  

Antonio  1.  Calila,  122  Maiyland  Ave.,  NE  Washm|ton.  DC  20002  

lohn  C  Calhhan,  299  Parti  Avenue  13th  Floor  New  Yorti.  NY  10171  

Calone  Control  Council.  5775  Peachtrec-Dummody  Rd  ,  KOO-D  Atlanta,  GA  30342 
Cambndie  Nitcmatnnal,  Inc,  2775  South  Ouincy  Street,  *520  Ariinfton,  VA  22206 
Do  


Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 


Arthur  E  Camefon,  1111  14th  Street, 

Do 


,  ilOOl  Washinfton,  DC  20005 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Nancy  Camm,  1101  17th  St..  IM,  81002  Washinfton,  DC  20036 ,. 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  Tate,  2550  H  SL.  NW.  1275  Washinfton,  K  200J7  . 


Do  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Employer/Client 


Ne»   Yorli   Puerto   Orfanuinf   Company   ol   America   (ForTelelonica   larfe 
Distancial. 

Amencan  Airtmes,  Inc 

Hill  1  Knoarlton  (For^Associatwn  of  Independent  Research  Institutes  (AROI  

Hill  (  Kimrlton,  Inc  (For<>)mdisco  Medical  Leasini  Group,  hid  

Hill  (  Knoalton  (For^lniversity  of  Cincinnati)  

bitemational  Air  leases.  Inc     

American  Bakers  Assn  

btteraatnnal  Brathertwod  ot  Painters  I  Allied  Trades 


National  Cotton  Council  ot  America 

U.S  Tuna  Foundation 

Plielps  Dodfe  Corp 

Amerxan  Mininf  Confress   

Chemcal  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  .. 

National  Propane  Gas  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  S  Co 

Chicafo  i  NorthMstem  TraosportMm  Co 

CEMEX _ 

Ell  Lilly  t  Company  

Ethyl  Corporation 

EVC.  Inc  

lever  Brothers  Company  

Natnnal  Assn  of  Professional  Baseball  Players  (NAPBP) 

Thomson-CSf.  Inc 

US.  OtympK  Committee .    . 

National  Solid  Wastes  ManafemenI  Assn 

Continental  Insurance  Company 
American  Nuclear  Enerfy  Council  . 

Scana  Corp  

American  Petroleum  Institute 
Amercan  Petroleum  Institute 

Bank  of  Baltimore 

Bank  of  Chester  County  __ 

Dime  Savinfs  Bank  of  New  York 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston 
Federal  Home  loan  Bank  of  New  York 

People's  Bank 

Rn(ef  Bank  America    

R«heste<  Community  Savtnfs  Bank  ... 

Savinfs  Banks  Assn  of  New  Yorti 

Association  of  American  Railroads  . 


Receipts  Cipenditures 


6.12S.N 


740  JK 


48.66375 
3.750.00 

12.000  00 
1.200.00 
40  00 
4.000.00 
1.000.00 


Capital  Partnerships.  Inc  (For:Coalition  tor  Transit  Opportiiintlts) 
Times  Mirror  Co  


Manufacfunnf  Housini  Institute  . 

Food  Martietinf  Institute   

American  Bankers  Assn  


Related  Companies,  Inc  , . 

Kansas  Gas  I  Electric  Co.  Inc  _ 

Daufhters  of  Chanty  National  Health  Systems 
National  Assn  of  Medical  Eouipmenl  Suppliers 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute  

National  Food  Processors  Assn  

Fraternal  Order  of  Police   

Intemational  Mass  Retail  Assn  

BM  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Trade  t  Technical  Schoels  , 

Space  hidustnes.  Inc  

RIR  Nabisco.  Inc  

PuWk  SecuritKS  Assn „ 

American  Cnnl  Liberties  Union     .._______ 

Westvaco  Corporation  


Allison  Transmission    

Eastern  Technolofies,  Inc 
FMC  Corporation 


General  Dynamics  Land  Systems    

McDonnell  Douflas  Helicoptr  Company 

OptK-Electninics  Corp 

Teitron  Lycominf  

Amerace  Corporation 

Uihens  General  Industries.  Inc 

National  Greyhound  Assn 

Potters  Industries.  Inc 


Radar  Assn  Detendinf  Airwave  Rifhts  Iw  (RAOAIQ  . 

Satetran  Systems  Corporation  

Syio  Steel  Co.  et  al 

3M  Company „. 

Bank  of  America  . 


Advance  Petrolevm  Inc 
AssKiated  Financial  Corp 

ADA  Services.  Inc  

BellSouth  Corp  . 


Blue  diss  t  Blue  Shield  Assn  ..._ 

Campbell  Soup  Co 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  . 

Cifar  Assn  of  America.  Inc  

CIneland  Clinic  Foundation  

Columbia  Gas  Systems.  Inc 
Committee  for  Equitable  Compensation 

Fashion  Accessaries  Shippers  Assn  (FASA)  

GoldbcK,  Inc  

Hinaurt  Brace  Jovanovch,  Kic 

Home  Mensne  Can.  Inc  _ _ 

K-Mart  Corp  

Mobil  Oil  Corp  _ 

IKO  - _. 

Hitiiral  Gas  Supply  Assn  „ 

HATCO  (National  Assn  of  Tai  Credit  CoaMnn)  . 

Win  Corporation  

Omck  Ncninfton  t  Sutcliffi  

ftnnail  Co _... 

KA  Tow  ..._ 

PPG  Mustnes.  Inc 

Ruis  Berne  t  Co.  hic  

Scan  Roebuck  t  Co  - _ _ _ _ 

Shea  Oil  Co  - 

Smitbland  Corporation _ _ _ 

Super  8  Motels,  Inc 

Tcnca,  Inc 

Toy  lapnrtcn  Norhinf  Group  

Unm  Pacific  Resources,  Inc  


10.000.00 


200.00 


1.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.500.00 
1,5M.W 
1.500.00 
1.500  00 
1.500.00 
1.500  00 
1.500.N 
21.250.00 
9.000.00 


103.M 


200.00 

"f'l96d0 

3!bob^bb 


46  00 
51.00 
10.00 


11.533  JO 
3.000.00 


9.000  00 
15.000.00 


600.00 
4.450.00 
6.250.00 

24.000.00 
1.750.00 

2;i55.25 
12.500  00 
2M0.00 


500  00 

500  00 

500.W 

1.00000 

6O0.D0 

500.00 

500  00 

1.500.00 

1.500  OO 

4,697.00 

2.250  00 

6.064  00 

4.350,00 

1.875  00 

12.504  00 


201.00 


750.00 
150  00 


100.00 


M0.00 

"mja 


16i.40 


2OJ0 


430.00 
I41i0 


I3.M 

420.(1 

7343.11 


11.373.38 
7J17.U 


112.59(.0( 

9J1015 

25954 


600.00 

5306.72 


822.71 


854  93 

240.00 
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Orgtftizatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Do. 
Dl. 
Do. 


3::E 

n(ti4.DC2(l 


CMipait*  br  U.II.  Dcfonn-Miticil  Edyutim  CommittN.  411  Ttli  St .  SE.  Wasliin(t«|.  DC  20003  . 

C.  R.  CampMI  Jr.,  I8S0  M  St..  W.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 

C.  TlMiiMS  CafflpbtH.  1776  E|t  Stnd.  NN.  1575  Washington.  DC  20OO6 

Cart  C.  CampMI.  1110  VtnMnt  kmm.  m.  1430  Washington.  DC  2000S 

CkatltJ  0.  CampMI,  1420  King  Stmt  Mnandna.  VA  223142715 

Oa«id  CampMI.  1400  16ni  Street.  PM.  Washington.  DC  20036-0001    

Jeaaii*  CampMI.  CampMI-Raupe.  Inc.  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenut.  SE.  Washington.  IC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Do ^ 

Do _ 

Do _ 


i 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

kn>  L  CanipMI.  12fll  Oiistii'u^^^^^^ 

John  G.  CampMI.  9300-D  Old  Kwie  Mill  Road.  Burlie.  VA  22015 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Manhm  E.  CampMI.  517  2nd  Street.  K.  Washington.  DC  20002 
Thomas  D.  CampMI  (  Associatn.  Inc.  113  South  Alfred  Street  Alaandna.  VA  22314 
Campbtll-Raupt  Associates.  Inc.  1015  15lh  Street,  m.  1907  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Ram.  112  SI.  Clair  Avenue,  1401  Toronto.  Ontario  Canada  Mlv  ?r3 
Canady  Law  ligislabve  Gnup.  310  N.  Grand  Ave  .  1110  Lansing.  Ml  48933- 1279    . 
CandWightefS,  123  C  St.,  SE,  Washington,  OC  20003 
Anne  C.  Caofwld,  1331  Pennsyhnnia  tm .  m.  WOO-South  Washington.  DC  20004 
Sharon  (  Canncr.  1331  Pennsjdvama  Ak.,  NW,  11500  N.  Washington.  DC  20004-I7O: 
Dean  H.  Canncn.  13S0  I  Street.  HW.  1700  Washington.  K  20005 
James  R.  Cannon  Jr.  808  Seventeenth  Street,  IM.  1300  Washington.  DC  20006-39:0 

Do 

W.  Daan  Cannon  Jr..  9800  S.  Sepulveda  BKrd ,  #500  Los  Angeles  CA  90045  . 
David  L  Cantor,  1233  20th  SI .  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 
Francis  J.  Cantrel  Jr,  1133  19th  Street,  MW,  Washington.  DC  20036 


Charles  Hollister  Cantos,  555  I3th  Strict.  NW.  1450  West  Washington  DC  20004  . 

Richard  R  Cape.  1776  Eye  Street,  IW.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20006    . 

Capital  Consultants,  1122  Colorado.  #307  Austin.  TX  78701 

Do  

Do 

Capital  Martieting  Analytics.  Inc.  2001  Jeferson  Davis  Highway.  #1012  Arlington  VA  2)202  . 

Do     


Dt .         

Capital  R»ipre's«niat'ioiiGrou()"i«Tl27'^ 

Capitol  Associates.  Inc.  426  C  Street.  NE.  Washington,  DC  20002 

.... 

Do .,  .               , 

Do       ..                                                      

»• 

Oo..._ _ ,,,.,,,     . 

D*               _..    „. 

B»                ...           



■o- 

•i 

*•...- ....: 

S               ._ :.„:   ::;;:::: 

k    „._            

""" 

0»         _ 

01 

■■.- 

Dt     - 

Dl.           _ . „ 

Dt ,„„ „ 

Dt _ _ 

tm 

Bi       -   _ 

Dl _-_ „.    .              

Ot_ 

So. _ 

0»..., .   .... 

Da 

Dt „      „.     .      ... 

Dt „ „.    

Dl _ 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Do 

Do _ 

Ross  Capon.  SOO  S«wd  Street,  NE,  #308  Washington,  DC  20002-3557      ..  

Dmho  a.  Cirdman.  18(10  M  St,,  NW,  Washington,  K  20036                    

lUi  Canir.  1620  L  SIreil,  UN,  #800  Washington.  DC  20036 

IHiua  Cofustull  Cai«.  341S  Ibrth  21st  Ave .  Arlington.  VA  22207 

NmviI  E  Cm),  mm  ITTh  St.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  K  20036  ..._. 

RoMt  «.  Cmy.  PO.  Ba  2121.  Corpus  Chnsti.  TX  78403 

Haanc*  E.  Camo  Jr ,  Mil  K  St.  NW.  #600  Washington.  DC  20006            

Dt ,_ 

Dl „ _ 

Dl _ 

Dt      _ 

Dt 

Do 

Eilooii  Slurmen  Cartun,  2000  M  SI .  NN  Nashmgtoo.  DC  20036  . 

Do _ _ 

Dt_ 

Dl 

Dl 

Do ._ 

Dt. _ 

EmployerA^lient 


Western  Mobilehome  Assn 

World  Airways  

World  Fuel  Services  


GTE  Corporation 

DowElanco  

National  Cotton  Council  ot  America  

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

AJgonquin  Gas  Transmission 

Amencan  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies  

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Boston  Edison 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance  „ 

The  New  England „ 

Product  Liability  Alliance  _ 

Secunlies  Indusliy  Assn 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineenng  Corp 

Teias  Utilities  Services.  Inc  

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn    

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (ForJWCO  Power  Technologies.  Inc) 

John  G.  Campbell.  Inc  (FonBDM  International,  InJ 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (ForiEbascol .1 

John  G.  Campbell.  Inc  (ForOneral  Electric  Co)  .1 

General  Motors  Corp  J 

John  G.  CampMI.  Inc  (For;Hughes  Aircraft  Complny)  

Loral  Corp 

ManTech  Intemational  Corp  

John  G  Campbell,  Inc  (For.Syracuse  University) 

West  Virginia  University  

John  G.  CampMI.  Inc  (For:3M  Company)  

David  Turch  (  Asso  

Cyprus  Minerals  Co  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 


General  Electnc  Co 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Beveridge  &  Diamond.  PC  (ForChnstie  Manson  S  Woods  International,  Inc) 

Stewart  &  Stewart  (For.Timlien  Co) 

Stewart  &  Stewart  (ForJorrington  Company)  » 

California  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

Porter  Wright  Morris  &  Arthur  (For;Coalition  for  Efvironmental-Enero  Balance) 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

Union  Pacific  Corp  

BP  America  Inc  

Advanced  Telecommunication  Corp  

Madison  Group  IFor  Northern  State  Power) 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  „,.„ 

Argo-Tech  Corp    ^.. ..., 

Honeywell.  Inc 

Loral  Corp    

Rockwell  International  Corp  „ 

Sofec.  Inc  _ 

Philip  Moms.  Inc         

American  Assn  tor  Cancer  Research  

American  Assn  of  Nurse  Anesthetists  

American  Biotechnology  Companies  

American  Soc  of  Nephrology   

American  Sa  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  HygKne 
Arthritis  Foundation 
Cambridge  BioScience 

Carnation  Co        *. 

Citizens  Comm  for  Medical  Research  8  Health  EJucation  . 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation      

Emergency  Nurses  Assn 

Endocrine  Society     

FDA  Council     

Hutchinson  Cancer  Center 

Illinois  Collaboration  on  Youth  ..... 

International  Coordinating  Council  lor  Cancer  Rejearch  . 

Joint  Council  of  Allergy  &  Immunology 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Museum  of  Science  &  Industry 

National  Assn  of  Pediatric  Nurse  Associates  &  Pitctitioners  . 
National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research  ... 
National  Coalition  for  Volunteer  Protection 

National  Cnme  Protection  Council   

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

Partnership  for  Organ  Donation 

Linda  Pollin  Foundation  

Ringling  Bmthers 

Technicon  Data  Systems  Corp  „. 

INellman  Laboratory  . 


American  Methanol  Institute  (AMD  .... 

Children's  Television  Worfishop 

Council  on  Foundations.  Inc  

National  Council  ol  YMCA  of  the  USA 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation  (WARF1  .1. 
National  Assn  of  Railroad  Passengers 

American  Bar  Assn 

Metmpolitan  Life  Insurance  Cos  

Hams  Corporation  

General  Atomics 

Central  Power  8  Light  Company  

Bethleham  Steel  Corp 


Cadwalader  WKkersham  8  Taft  (For£layto«  8  Dtbilier.  hK) 

Cadwalader  WJckersham  8  Taft  (For<kwemment  gf  Puerto  Rico)  

Cadwalader  Wiclitrsham  8  Taft  (For:GAF  Corporation)  

Cadwalader  Wckersham  8  Taft  (For:lnstitute  of  International  Container  les- 
sors) 
Cadwalader  Wicliersham  8  Taft  |Far:Kem  Rnrer  Qis  Transmission  Company) 

Cadwalader  Wicliersham  8  Taft  (ForMen»les-8«u  ot  North  America,  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wkkersham  8  Taft  (ForPnncelon  Uitversity  Investment  Company) 

Graham  8  James  (For:R.  R.  OonMley  8  Sons  Cotipany)  

Graham  8  James  (Forfederal  Admmistratne  law  Judges  Conference) 

Graham  8  James  (ForiFederal  Judges  Assaiitm)  

Graham  8  James  (For^Winois  Health  Facilities  Ai<hont»)  

Graham  8  James  (ForiSierra  Pacific  Resources)  .» 

Graham  8  James  (ForStuk  Information  Greupl  „ 

Graham  8  James  (For  Walt  Disney  Co)  j. 


Receipts 


499.20 
15,133.29 
2.500  00 

sbii'bd 

2,000.00 
2.180.80 


1.800.00 
5,000.00 
8.08O34 
1.000.00 


500  00 
186.80 


16861 

16861 

3.000.00 

5!000'00 
8.0OO  00 


250.00 
12,685.71 


280.00 
300,00 

6.700  00 
750  00 

4.750  00 

300  00 

93.750,00 

600,00 

5.000  00 
SOO.OO 

1.200  00 

500,00 

437.50 

10.237  50 

1,800  00 
88  00 

2,250.00 
433  13 

3,600  00 
750.00 

1,188.00 
375,00 
150  00 
825.00 
63323 

1,000  00 

1.000  00 

3.750,00 
600.00 

1,150.00 

2,212.00 


14,39200 
400.00 


90724 
26,083,00 


120,00 


300.00 


Expenditures 


4,907,55 
577r00 


14,576.50 

112,27 

6,400,35 


332  77 
572.75 


50  00 


409.40 
2,058.46 
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Lgienditures 

70 

29 

00 

4,907  55 

00 

5.77100 

00 

m 

00 

00 
34 

00 

14.576.50 

112.2/ 

6.400.35 



M 

61 

no 

DO 
00 

332  77 
572,75 

00 

71 

- 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
DO 
00 

00 

00 

00 
50 

00 

no 

no 

13 

00 

00 

on 

00 

on 

no 

?i 

on 

nn 

on 

on 

on 

on 

0(1 

00 

24 
00 

50  00 

409^40 

2.054.46 

on 

no 

Orianuatioo  or  bidrvidual  Filini 


Paul  D.  Carison.  1201  Raw  Yorti  kit.,  m  Washinitm.  X  20005  

Camwii  (  Muu,  1901  PMn^tvania  Am.,  PW,  IIOOO  Wasliifl|t«i.  DC  20006 

CamMn  Group,  2100  Pennsiftnnia  Am.,  IM,  1385  Nashinitoii.  K  20037  

PlDtlis  D.  Camilla.  1700  ITth  Stitd,  NW.  1301  Washlnfton.  K  20009 

Julia  Carol,  2530  San  Pablo  AMnoc,  fj  Beiliam,  C«  94702  . 


MicliacI  C.  Caroaa.  655  ISth  Stmt,  IM  Washinitor.  DC  20005 

Bertram  W.  Carp,  810  First  Street.  K,  K20  Washinfton,  K  20002  

Peter  F.  Carpenter.  950  Pa|e  Mill  Road  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 

Fred  A.  Carr  Jr..  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Faii1a».  VA  22033-4904  

Charles  T.  Carroll.  2011  Em  Street,  IM,  KOI  Washinfton,  DC  20006       

James  M.  Carroll.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza,  SW  Washiniton.  K  20024  

John  R.  Carson.  9312  DM  Geortetowi  Rd.  Bethesda.  MD  20814-1621  

R.  d.  Carson  Jr..  P.O.  Boa  2021  40  Franklin  Rd.,  SW  Roanoke.  VA  24022  

kjseph  L  Carter  Jr..  50  F  Street.  IM.  11200  Washmfton.  DC  20001-1564  

Tristan  Carter.  1771  N  Street.  IM  Washmiton.  OC  20036  

Melanie  Carter-Ma|uiie.  600  Maryland  Am..  SW.  1607  Washm(ton.  DC  20024  

James  P.  Carty.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ah..  IM.  11500  N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Susan  B.  Carver.  1130  17tli  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp.  222  Fairvicw  AMnue  N  Seattle.  WA  98109 

Wmthrop  Caslidollar.  1201  I  Street.  NW  Washm|ton.  DC  20005  

Cashdollar-iones  (  Company.  1000  16th  Street.  NW.  1702  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Paul  S  Caskey,  1700  K  Street  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006  

Allen  R.  Caskie.  1001  Ptnnsyhiania  Aw.  IM  Washington.  DC  20004  

William  E.  Casselman  «.  1300  I  Street.  NW.  1500-Easl  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

J  Wanen  Cassidy.  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Cassidy  and  Associates,  he.  655  15th  St .  IM.  II 100  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 
Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 

(>>„ 

Dl„ 

D«.. 

Do.. 

Dt.. 

Ot. 

Bo. 

On. 

9».. 

Do„ 

Da. 

D».. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dt.. 

Be.. 

Di.. 

Dt.. 

Do.. 

Dt.. 

Dt.. 

Oi.. 

Dt.. 

Dt.. 

Dt.. 

Do.. 

Dt. 

Dt.. 

Dt.. 

Dt- 

Dt.. 

Dt. 

Dt.. 

0». 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Dt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


EmploMrA^lienl 


American  Public  Transit  Assn  

Carmen  Group  (for  CareerCom)  

CareeiCom  Corp  

Arctic  Sounder  Enterpnses.  Inc  

Americans  tor  Nonsmokers'  Rights  . 

Bnstol-MMrs  Squibb  Co  

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc  ... 

Al2ACorp 

AAA  Potomac 


Natnnal  Association  of  SleMdoies 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

American  Podiatnc  Medical  Assn  ... 

Appalachian  Pomr  Company 

^sociatnn  of  American  Railroads  . 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Northern  Telecom,  Inc   „. 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

National  Coal  Assn 


American  Health  Care  Assn    

Califonia  Uwstock  Production  Credit  Assn 

Council  m  Education  Development  and  Research  . 

Dairymen.  Inc 

Equipment  ManufKturers  Institute    

First  South  Production  Credit  Assn      

National  Assn  of  Crop  Insurance  Acents  

United  Foods.  Inc  

Chevron  USA.  Inc  . 


Receipts 


American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance,  he  

Popham  Haik  Schnobnch  t  Kaufman.  Ltd  (ForOva  Noss  Family  Partnership) 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  

Aleunder  Graham  Bell  Assn  for  the  Deal    _ 

American  Assn  of  Colleges  of  Podiatnc  Medicine 

AmerKan  Dredging  Co   

Amencar  Hospital  m  Shanghai  Foundation  

American  Science  and  Engineering,  Inc  

AmenFtera  '92 

Anatolia  College  Board  of  Trustees 

Arizona  State  UniMrsity  

ATiT  _ 

Barry  Unnrersity  ..... 

Bean  Dredging  Company  .„.___ 

Biopure  Corp .. 

Boston  Carmen's  Union  .... 

Boston  College 

Boston  Unnrersity . 

Cardinal  Hill  Hospital  . 


Catholic  Unner^ity  of  Amenca 
Cental  Communications.  Inc 
Challenger  Center . 


Children's  Hospital  and  Health  Center  of  San  Diego 

Children's  Hospital  in  Michigan      

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh 

Children's  National  Medical  Center  

Clark-Atlanta  UniMrsity  

Columbia  Unnrersity    

Commomiealth  of  Puerto  Rico  

Community  College  Assn  for  Technology  Transfer 
Critical  Languages  t  Area  Studies  Consortium.  Inc 

Delaware  State  Dept  of  Transportation  

Epcint  

Experiment  in  htemational  Uvmg       

Friends  of  the  Amencan  Tel  Aviy  Museum  of  Art 

Fudan  Foundation  

Gabi-Aiilog ,. 

Gonzaga  Unraersity ..__ 

Great  Lakes  Dredge  t  Dock  Company  

Hahnemann  Uniwrsity  Hospital 

Hawaii  Dept  of  Business  (  Economic  DewlopmenI  .. 

hfirmaiy  Health  Systems  Inc  _. 

htechnica  Intemational.  Inc     

Intercontinental  Energy  Group  

Intematuflal  Data  Group  , 

ITTGilfillan  

T.L.  James  t  Company  ™ 

Jones  hteicable.  Inc  

IBS  I  Associates.  Inc 

K.G  Land  New  York  Corp  . 

Kerr-McGee  

Rimberty  Quality  Caie 

Lehigh  Unraersity _ 

LiTel  Telecommunications  Corp    

Lodge  Corp 

Lome  Unda  Unnrersity  Medical  Onter.  Inc  . 

Louisiana  Public  Facility  Authority  

Loyola  College  (Baltimore)  

Uvola  Marymount  Unnrersity 
U^ola  Unnrersity  of  Chicago 


Massachusetts  Corp  for  Education  Telecommunication  . 

Massachusetts  League  of  Banks  

Medical  CoUege  of  Wisconsin  „ 

Mchigan  Bnlechnotogy  hstitute 

MKhigan  Technokigical  University 

Moiiteny  hstitute  of  htematnnal  Studies 

Ht.  Smai  Mtdcal  Center  of  Greater  MiaiM  

Hultiutmal  Business  Devetopment 

MIC  hdustnes 


Nitmal  Jewish  Center  for  Immunology  I  Respiratory  Medicine 


New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Corporation 

NorUNKsttni  Unnrersity  

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  he  

Ocemrt  Laboratories,  he 


tauisyhnnia  Tumpihe  CommissM  . 

Pine  Blufl  Sand  t  Gravel 

Piielii  Cable  Co 

Polyttcbnc  Unneisily 

PHM  Corp 

Rochester  hstitute  of  TechnolO0  ... 

Saint  Joseph's  thnnrsity  

Salzbwg  Stflirnar 


Scott  County  Highway  Department 

SocaU  Cavi  Pirdli  SpA  

St.  hrterts  College  


925.00 
23.015.00 
23.295  70 


1.500.00 
7,290.00 


650.00 

904  00 

18.000.00 


1.270.32 
4.575.00 


500.00 
1.500,00 


10.000.00 

2750.00 

200.00 

i'Miib 

18.000  00 


Eipenditures 


14.000.00 

200  00 

5.5n.00 


2.68125 


600.00 

2.100.00 

1.800.00 

50,00 


600.00 


2.10000 


300.00 


291.60 

1.174.80 


BOO.OO 
150.00 


450.00 
150.00 
150.00 


850.00 
3.600.00 
6.000.00 


300.00 


1.800,00 
3.700.00 


2.100  00 

2.100.00 

600  00 

375  00 


650.00 

2.10G.0O 

75J10 


850  00 

50  00 
825  00 

5000 
150  OC 


e75.0« 
475.N 
42501 


4J50  00 
300.00 
675.00 
150.00 
600.00 

3.600.00 


600.00 


300.00 

1.4W.00 

75.00 

600.00 

2.10000 

75.00 

300.00 


75.00 

450.00 

1.050.00 


300.00 


32.00 

194.00 

23i09.00 


(00.00 

iiili 

ii'2.53 

687.60 
1.445.00 

922'bd 

Tbu'.36 

ij2'26 

3«i'46 

2ii6i3 

20.00 


2860 


7.50 

"7.5b 


1500 


7.50 


115.50 


1200 


l<7.S« 


300 


13.11 


Si.9S 


21730 
2120 


12.00 


7.50 
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Ofganiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 

Do 

Do 

O*. 

k. 

Di. 


Bi. 

0>. 
D(. 
Do. 
De. 
Oi. 

a>. 

Do 


Hamy  E.  Cauthen  Jr..  2  Dottr  Aw.  Mantionwry.  Al  36104 

Gonloii  Cavauuih.  122  C  Street.  NM.  1875  Washington.  DC  2OOCI-2I09 

Do 

Red  Cavanty.  260  MaOiiM  Amiuc  Nnr  Tort.  NT  10016  „.. 

Andrew  F.  Cavcrty.  IM  Seutli  Clinton  Ave  Rxhester.  NY  14646-0700  

Cedofberi  t  Associates.  7100  Siissa  Flace  Aloandna.  VA  22307 


Cendfoivski.  Sdecl*  I  ReinKart.  2050  N.  Woodward.  1310  Bloomtield  Hills.  Ml  4g013 

Center  lac  Clean  Air  Pgliqt.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  1526  Wa'shington  DC  20001 

Ccnttnor  Eners  Corp.  PO.  Bn  94661  ClevcUnd.  OM  UlOl-4661    

Davrd  Ceitntr.  190S  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049     

Ctudboume  t  Parla.  1101  Vermont  Ave..  NW.  1900  Wasliington.  X  20005 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Of. 
•>. 

Hi. 

B>. 
Do. 

Do 


MKliad  1  Clukanin.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Wastiington.  DC  20036      

Debonk  M.  Ctulfie.  1319  F  St..  M.  1300  Washington.  DC  20004  

Walton  M  Chalmers  H.  122  C  Street.  IW«.  ISOO-A  Washington.  DC  20001 
Icny  11.  Chifflbtrlain.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
Chambers  Associates.  Inc.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  (200  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Do 

Do - 

Dt _____.„ 

D» 


Dt. 
Dp. 
Da. 
Dt. 
Dt. 
Dt. 
Do. 


Mrnae  Oiampioa.  1025  Thomas  JeHerson  St..  NW.  t51 1  Washington.  DC  20007 
Ed  Chandler.  7901  Westpaili  Dme  McUan.  VA  22102 

Ckanllcr  Associates.  Inc.  9816  Hillndge  Dme  Kensington.  HO  20895   

Me  Qimq.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  X.  20006   

Undi  Z.  OuptMn.  1400  L  Strtcl.  NW.  #400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Nancy  Chapman.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  11 100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Dnmas  6  Cliapman.  500  E  Street.  SW.  1920  Washington.  DC  20024 

William  C  Chapman.  2801  Fort  Scott  Dnve  Arlington.  VA  22202  ...... , 

Do 

Bym  Charlton.  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006 

PefB  Chamn.  975  Hemonal  Dnvc.  1504  Cambndge.  WA  02138     

William  Cbasey  Organization.  855  La  Mia  Corona  Court  La  iolla.  CA  92037 

Do - , 


Dt - - „ 

Do 

Do .._ 

Leslie  Cheat  ■.  1025  ConnectKut  Avenue.  NW.  1414  Washington.  DC  20036   

Cbemcal  ManolactuRrs  Assn.  Inc.  2501  U  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037  .; 

Chemcal  Specialties  ttamifacturers  Assn.  Inc.  1913  Eye  Street,  m  Waslimgtor  DC  20006 

Wllian  B.  Chtriiasly.  1350  New  Yorli  Ave..  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20005  

ChenilBtt  I  Company.  1320  18lh  Street.  NW.  1100  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 


Dt.. 
tt. 
Bt- 
Dt. 
Oi- 
Dt- 
Do.. 
Dt.. 
Do. 
Ot. 
Dt.. 
Ot. 
Dt. 
Bi. 
Bi.. 
Dt. 
Bt. 
Bt. 
h. 
Bt. 
Bt. 
Bt. 
Bt. 
Bt. 
Bt. 
Bt. 


Bt. 
Bt. 


Bi_. , 

Bt — ™ 

Bi._ -. „ 

Dt 

Dt 

Ma  H.  CMUt.  lOSO  Catiiactal  km..  NW.  1825  Waskin|lon,  K  20036  . 


Employer/Client 


Stale  of  Indiana  Oept  of  Commerce 

State  of  Indiana.  Office  of  the  Governor  

Tougaloo  College 

Tutts  Unnrersity 

Universal  Med  Center/U  of  TX  Health  Science  Centei  at  Dallas 

University  of  the  Arts  

Unnrersity  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Kentucliy  Research  Foundation  . 

University  of  Nebraska  

Uni«rsity  of  Pernsyfvania   

University  of  Souttiem  lihssissipoi  

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  

Western  Townships  Utilities  Authority  

Zamias  Group  

Alabama  Power  Co 


Reno  Cavanaugh  (  Homig  |For:Council  of  Large  Pitlc  Housing  AuthontiesI 

Housing  Authority  Insurance.  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  ... 

Rochester  Telephone  Corp 

Grumman  Corporation  

Taubman  Company.  Inc  .„ 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Amalgamated  Metal  Corp  PLC 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  _ 

AES  Corporation 

Commercial  Union  Energy  Corp 


Cyprus  Silver  Bay  Power  Company 

Inter-Power  of  New  Yorfi.  Inc    

Happ  Chemicals.  Inc 

Ormat  Energy  Systems.  Inc 

O«bow  Geothermal  Corp  

Ruan  Transportation  Management  Systems  . 

American  Mining  Congress  

Halt.  Inc 

Fu|iS3wa  Pharmaceutical  Co  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  . 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  . 

American  Eipress  Co  

American  Postal  Worters  Union.  AFL-CK)  . 

Coalition  of  Publicfy  Traded  Limited  Partnerships  .  ... 

Columbia  Falls  Aluminum  Company 

Committee  for  Equitable  Compensation    

Council  of  Infrastructure  Financing  Authorities  . 
Fund  to  Assure  Public  Infrastructure  Financing 

Lead  Industries  Assn 

Manvilte  Corporation  

Metcalf  t  Eddy/t(VB  Group 


Newhalt  Land  and  Farming  Company 

LTV  Corporation  

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn  

Yorti  International  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  

Biscuit  i  Craclier  Manufacturers  Assn  

N  Chapman  Assreiates.  Inc  (For  Society  for  Nutnti  n  Education)  . 

Aircraft  (S»ners  i  Pilots  Assn    

General  Motors  Corp  

Multinational  Business  Services,  et  al    

American  Fed  of  Labor  t  Congress  of  Industrial  Oitaniiations  . 

Action  for  Children's  Television  „.., 

Allan  Ronson  Co . 

Ehrenborg  Foundation    

Faic  Securities,  tnc      

Indo-U  S  Pac  


Life  Insurance  Coalition  of  America 

Walter  Taylor  _ 

TA^  Communications   

Crum  &  Forster  Corp 


International  Franchise  Assn 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy 

Arena  Stage  

Art  Museum  Pnnceton  University „ 

Bishop  Museum   „ „. 

Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  

Capital  Childrens  Museum  

Cincinnati  Museum  of  Natural  History  

Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History  

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  

Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Directors  Guild  of  Amenca  

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  

Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 

Ford's  Theater 

Hebrew  Union  College.  Skirtall  Museum  

Illinois  Stale  Museum  Society    

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 

Meridian  House  International  

Metrapolitan  Museum  of  Art  

Milwaulwe  Public  Museum   

Museum  of  American  Teitile  History  _ 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston  , 

Museum  of  Natural  History  University  of  Kansas 

Museum  of  Northern  Arizona    

National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts  

National  Symphony , 

Natural  History  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  County  .. 

Oakland  Museum  

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  

Ptiillips  Collection   

Rxhester  Museum  I  Science  Center 

Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art  

Shakespeare  Theater  at  the  Folger 

Shelbum  Museum  

Teitile  Museum 

University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum  

Unnrersity  of  Pennsyhrania  Museum  

Washington  Ballet  

Washington  Opera    

Washington  Performing  Arts  Saiely 

Chamber  of  Mines  of  South  Alrxa 


Receipts 


300.00 

m'aa 


600.00 
37500 
300.00 


825  00 

300.00 

75.00 

75.00 


25.200  00 

17.974.57 

558.25 

2,500.00 

2.87500 

250  00 

7.820.00 


58203 


1.470.00 
560  00 


2.310  00 
1.680  00 


8.250.00 


3,595.00 

63  00 

450.00 


800.00 


3.000.00 

13.200  00 

500.00 


3.000  00 
14.191.00 
11.900  00 

15^98108 
275.00 


35.250.00 


1.162.00 


1.076.00 


1.205.25 
"l0>98:00 


1.076.00 


1.03225 


1.076.00 
1.248  50 


1.119.00 


1.076.OO 

idirso 


1.000.00 
1.032.75 
1.119.00 
1.119.00 
7.500.00 


Eipenditures 


73.20 


1.947  06 
987  83 
203.84 


49100 

2.999  34 

99136 


45.00 
10.00 


40  00 
25  00 


1.120  00 


100  00 
500.00 


157  11 

2.547  01 

135  00 

133  40 


349.50 

40.150  00 

1.093  72 

1.209  00 

1.26875 

109.00 

109.00 

1182  75 

609  00 
1.312.00 

il!482.48 

109  00 

109  00 

1.182  75 

9  00 

109  00 

1139^50 
2.109.00 
409  00 
309  00 
209  05 
109  00 

Iim'h 

1.355  45 
1.309.00 
109.00 
1.009  00 
U25.75 

i'M.bd 

1.18275 

309.00 

1.139  25 

iM^OO 

1.134.50 

1.225.75 

1.225.75 

100.00 
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Orianuation  w  Individual  Filin{ 


EniploicrA^cal 


Receipts 


Eumditum 


Do. 


Samuel  D.  Chilcgte  Jf..  1875  Eye  Stnet.  IM.  tSOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Cliild><ii's  Tele«iww  MxtalMii.  Cm  Uncolii  Plaza  New  Vofk.  NY  10023  

Pego  M.  ChiMms.  Ill  W.  Ibnnn  Aienuc  WiuhKhie.  TX  75165 

Nam-Honi  Cho.  ISOO  K  Street.  NN,  1700  Washiniton.  K  20006 

Joseph  L  ChoqiKttl  W,  Vennont  Mroteum  tesn  P.O  Bo  566  Montpelier.  VT  05602  . 

RKhard  Ctims.  1957  E  Slieet.  NW  Washmftor.  K  20006  

James  T.  Chnsty,  905  15th  Street.  NW.  1330  Washineton.  K  2000S 

Chubb  CorporatiMi.  15  Mountain  Vie«  Road  Warren.  NJ  07061  

Chuiach  Electric  fesn.  Inc.  P.O  Bo  196300  Anchoraie.  W  99519-6300 

Man  L  Chwtkin.  I4«29  Dufief  Dm  Gaithersburt.  MO  20878 „. 

Onrat/Wetfend  Associates.  400  First  Street,  IM,  1100  Washintton.  DC  20001  

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


Chansse  Victona  Oambrane.  1705  Sooth  17th  Street  las  Vejas.  NV  89104 

Linda  Church  Ciocci.  2301  M  Street,  **  Washinfton.  DC  20037  

Citaer  Action  Fund.  1300  Connecticut  Aw ,  m.  1401  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Cituens  tor  Protection  ol  the  Constitution,  PO  Boi  8711  San  Jose.  CA  95155-8711 

Citizens  for  Reliable  and  Sate  Hifhinvs  (CRASH),  81  Lansing  Street.  1106  San  Francisco.  CA  94105-1611  

Citizens  lor  Sensible  Control  of  Acid  Ram  (CSCAR).  c/o  1301  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Donald  D.  Clancy.  6507  leads  Lane  Cincmnati,  OH  45215 _ 

Betsy  Clart.  1830  Platte  Street  Denver.  CO  80202 

Marshall  C  Dark.  7332  SW  21st  Street  PO  Bra  4267  Topeha.  KS  66604  

Robert  G  Clark.  400  Madison  St..  #1908  Alexandria,  VA  22314  

Rudy  I  Clark.  5342  Woodbury  »»oods  Lane  Fairfai.  VA  22032   _ 

Thomas  R  Clart.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20OO6  

Vernon  A.  Clarfi.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  1600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

Do  . 


Vem  Clark  t  Associates.  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  KOO  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 

Do _______ 

Sara  F.  Clary.  1629  K  Street,  m.  11010  Washington.  DC  20006 -    .-. . . 

Joan  Claybraok.  2O00  P  Street.  NW.  1605  Washington.  DC  20036  

Kenneth  J.  Clayton.  1 120  Connecticut  Aw.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036        

Cleary  Gottlieb  Steen  I  Hamilton.  1752  N  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 - 


Bo. 
Bo. 
Oo. 
Do 

Do 


Ronald  D  Clements,  701  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Clewland  Eledrx  Illuminating  Co.  55  Public  Square  P  0  Bo>  5000  Clewland.  OH  44113 
Clewland-Cliffs.  Inc.  1100  Supenor  Awnue  Clewland.  OH  44114-2589 
Clifford  t  Wamlie.  815  Connecticut  Aw  .  m  Washington.  DC  20006        

Do 

George  Stephen  Clifton.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  1550  Washington.  DC  20036  ... 
Ck)han  t  Dun.  1101  Vermont  Aw..  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20005  „ 

Do 

Do 

Edward  T.  Cloonan,  70  Pine  Street,  39th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10270 

Stephen  J  Cloud,  1220  L  St ,  fWI  Washington,  DC  20005  

W.  Dewey  Glower,  1199  North  Fairtai,  1801  Aleundna.  VA  22314 


Coalition  for  American  Energy  Security,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  WW,  6th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20007 
Coalition  ol  Amencans  to  Protect  Sports  (CAPS),  200  Castlewood  Driw  North  Palm  Beach,  a  33408 
Coalition  of  Supporters  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1800  H  Street,  m.  8th  Floor  North  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Coalition  to  Keep  Alaska  Oil.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  1480  Washington.  DC  20006  

Coalitnn  lo  Preserw  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tai  Credit.  2300  M  St .  m  Washington.  DC  20037 


Coalition  lo  Promote  America's  Trade,  c/o  Steptoe  t  Johnson  1330  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Coalitnn  Against  Double  Taiation.  Inc.  c/o  Perkins  Coie  1110  Vermont  Aw.,  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Alan  J.  Cobb.  1120  Vermont  Awnue,  NW.  11 130  Washington,  DC  20005  

Richard  B  Cobb.  Petroleum  Council  ol  Ga  50  Hurt  PIz .  SE.  1720  Atlanta,  GA  30303-2923 

Coffield  Ungaretti  Hams  t  Slavin.  3500  Three  First  National  Plaza  Chicago.  IL  60602  

Do 

Do ...„ 

Do , 


Do. 


Cogeneratnn  I  Independent  Power  Coalition  ol  America.  Inc.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  IM  Boi  1  Washington.  DC 
20007 

Amy  A  Coggin.  1201  New  York  Aw..  NW.  MOO  Washington,  DC  20O05 

Dan  Cohen,  440  Firjl  Street,  IM,  1600  Washington.  DC  20001   

Daniel  L  Cohen.  1050  31st  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20O07     

David  Cohen.  1616  P  St .  IM.  1320  Washington.  DC  20036 

JacQueline  Abelman  Cohen.  1199  N  Fairfai  St .  1701  Aleundna.  VA  22314  . 
John  Cohen.  1331  Penn  Aw .  IM.  •1500-North  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 
Marvin  S  Cohen.  3300  N  Central  Aw  .  20th  Fknr  Phoenix.  A2  85012-2576  . 

Do 

Cohn  and  Harks.  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw..  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 


Joseph  L  Colanen.  1050  Connectcut  Aw .  IM.  1760  Washington,  DC  20036 
Ken  W  Cole.  1001  Pennsyhrama  Awnue.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20004  .„ 

Randall  I  Cole.  50  F  SI .  NW.  11080  Washington.  DC  20001 

Robert  E  Cole.  900  17th  St .  IM  Washington.  K  20006 


Cole  Coiette  t  Abnityn.  PC.  1110  Vermont  Awnue.  NW.  1900  Washington,  K  2000S 

Do 

CoMtc  R.  Coleman.  1200  17th  Street.  IM  Washington.  K  20036  

William  T  Cokman  Jr .  555  13th  Street  IM  Washington.  DC  20004  

Do 

Cola  t  AssKiates.  2775  South  Quincy  Street.  «520  Arlington.  VA  22206 

Do 


Jessie  M.  Colgate.  51  Madison  Awnue  New  Yorl  NY  10010 

Emilio  G.  Collado  H.  Collado  AssKiates  1405  Montague  Dnw  Vienna.  VA  221(0 

Collier  Shaiinon  k  Scott.  3050  K  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  K  20007    

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Friedman  Levy  Kmll  t  Siiiunds  (For.4)aivcfSal  Fnitiadc  Co-operitw.  Ltd)  . 
Tobacco  hstitote.  Inc 


Housing  Roundtable  

Korea  Foreign  Trade  Assn   _„ 

AmeiKan  F^troleum  Institute 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amend  . 
Air  Products  I  Chemicals.  Inc 


Sundstrand  Corporation  

American  Home  Sewing  Assn.  Nic  .„__ 

American  Radn  Relay  League.  Inc  

Associated  Lxhsmiths  ol  Amenca  

National  Licensed  Beverage  Assn  _ 

National  Weather  Service  Employees  OrgamzatKm 
Wholesale  Beer  Distributors  ol  Texas  


American  Public  Power  Assn 


Tele-Press  Associates.  Inc  IForJapan  Fisheries  Association) 

Philip  Morris.  Inc  

Kansas  Electnc  Cooperatives.  Inc  (KEC) 

Ryder  Systems.  Inc , 

Air  Fone  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc 


Federal  Agncultural  Mortgage  Corp 

Vem  Clark  t  Associates  (ForFoi  Television  Stations.  IncI 

Vem  Clark  t  Associates  (For:Metromedia  Company)  

Vem  Clark  t  Associates  (For:RJR-Nabisco  Washington.  Inc)  .. 

Fox  Television  Stations.  Inc  

Metramedia  Company 

RJR.  Nabisco  Washington.  Inc  „ 

Alliance  of  Amerxan  Insurers  __________________ 

Public  Citizen.  Inc   ._. „ 

AmerKan  Bankers  Assn  

Ciompton  (  Knowles  Corp 

Oay-eio  Color  Corp  _. 

Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation 

Ministry  of  Finance  t  Public  Credit  of  the  United  Utucm  St 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank  , 

Union  Oil  Co  of  Califomia,  et  al, 

Edison  Electrx  Institute __ 


Austrahan  Meat  I  Liw-Stock  Corp 

Nonprescription  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn  

Houston  Industries,  inc  

Coalition  lor  Higher  Education  Assistance  OrganintieM  . 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  

Student  Loan  Funding  Corp  of  Ohio    

American  Intemational  Group,  Inc       

AmerKan  Peln)leum  Institute  .. 

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators.  Inc  . 


Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  Amenca  . 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Blunt  Ellis  I  Loewi.  Inc 
Comdisco.  Inc 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  . 
Metnpolitan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  .... 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc    .  


Amencan  Public  Transit  Assn    ..„ 

Amencan  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm  

Association  of  Tnal  Laimers  of  Amenca  ..„ 

Professionals'  Coalition  for  Nuclear  Amis  Contnl  .. 

National  Assn  of  Tobacco  Distributors    

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

CrtyofGtobe 

Sacks  Tiemey  Kasen  I  Kemck  (ForCity  ol  Tucson)  

Maclean  Hunter  Cable  TV  _. 

USA  Network 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  California  

Allied-Signal.  Inc  

BR  Servioes.  Ix  -  _ 

Kaiser  Aluminum  t  Chemical  Corp  .._ ... 

louruana  Land  I  Exploration  Co 

Matsushita  Elec  Corp  (for  Int'l  Electron  Mfgrs  t  Consiiiii..J  . 

Nationil  Restaurant  Assn  

aitelwny  t  Myers  (FonAMAX.  I'C)  

O'Helveiiy  t  Myers  (ForFord  Motor  Co)  . 


National  Assn  of  TITC  Consultants 
New  York  Lite  hisuraoce  Company 
Amencan  Watch  Assn 


Alliance  lor  Bntish  t  Australian  Tax  Equity  (ABATE) 
Alliance  lor  Caprtal  Access  . 

Amencan  Car  Rental  Assn    .  

AnencM  Couplings  Coalitnn 

Amencan  koe  t  Sed  Institute __ 

Amencan  Heat  Institute  -. 

Amencan  Textile  Machinery  Assn    

Association  ot  Certified  Inickmg  Schools 

Austialim  Mical  Board  „ 

Bcydc  Hanulactarcrs  Assn  ol  Amenca  .. 
CMlitwn  tor  Safe  CeramicwaR  . 


CommMae  of  Amencan  Ammunition  Hanufacturin 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau  

FefiMis  Scrip  Consumers  Coalrtnn 

Food  HartKting  Mitule 

Footwear  Mustnes  of  Amenca  

Footanr  Procurement  Coalitnn    

Geny  Baby  Products  Co 


2.500.00 
I.S2S.00 


1. 000.00 

250.00 

3.000  00 

10.000.00 


U70  00 
750.00 
3.750.00 
U32.00 
4.050.00 
360.00 
4.450.00 


90000 
I5.6n.0« 
1.7W.00 
1.600.00 


12.000  00 
3i46.0« 


1IJM.0I 

15.100.00 

27.650.00 

4.500.00 

6.000.M 

10.500.00 

500.00 

2.96876 

493.11 


1.4B8.7S 


3.000  00 


UibncMt  Manufacturcts  Asia  . 


1.500  n 

447.50 

15.400  A) 


40000 


2.000  OO 

285!oobiio 


7.5K00 
7.500  00 
18.000  00 


2.200.00 
12,97500 
2.000.W 
7,153« 
2,500.00 
150.00 
3,44|j7 


40  00 
16,176.25 


1,000  00 
35000 


1.500.00 


20.162.M 
3.000.00 
1.000  00 

i^5ob!bo 


2.000  JM 
4J70.00 


60000 

106.» 


765.00 


31075 

1J15.00 


100.00 


750.00 
2973 
500.00 

10.0(0.75 

411.49 

750.00 

3,750.00 

U32.00 

4.050.00 

360.00 

4.450  00 


15.6n.00 

1.62137 

56109 

156.14391 

593.56 

262.63 


I.W2J3 


910.10 

^5ob!oo 


n.96 


2.000.00 
195!5«.b4 


1.507.86 
100  00 


201.18 
452.13 
671.22 


9»M 


160.00 


2.0O0ilO 
4J70.00 


600.00 
10(75 


765.00 

'""iiin 
iiiiM 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


Organuatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer/Client 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


Od. 

D>. 

Di. 

Do 

Dt. 

Oe. 

Iti.. 

Od. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D>. 

Do 

Do 


Tecesc  Co'liiif.  1211  Connecticiit  Ak..  NW.  KIO  Washinitui.  K  20038  . 
Do -. -...- - 


Di 

Bo 

Do 

0> 

0* 

Bi 

Do 

Uthml  KMiinyl'iTiiliiioiiitm 

Paula  J  CoNmv  1020  19lli  SI .  m.  KOO  Waslim|t»i.  DC  20036 

R.  J.  CoDiin,  16(7  K  Sboel  NN.  1300  Wasliin|t«i.  DC  20006 

StepOeii  J.  CoNm.  1620  E)C  St..  NW.  11000  Washingtofl.  X  20OO6  

«Mli*m  P  Cglliin.  S05S  Stmioaiy  Road  Mewidna.  VA  22311    

CaaiilU  L  CoNon.  1026  Cwmectciit  An..  PM.  11007  Wasliintton.  DC  20036  . 
Itoiit  N.  CoKaa.  IStli  I  M  Slittts.  NW  Washinitgii.  DC  2000S 
Haiy  CeMb,  1156  ISth  St..  IWWaihin|tai.  DC  20006 


kttiif  W.  Cintos.  c^  TeiMMuat  Patrahum  Council  21 1  7tli  tae.  North  Nashville  n37II9   

Lor  ».  CooiMu.  105  16111  Strtel.  W»  1610  Wajhiniton,  DC  20005-2207 .„.. _ 

ConM  Upe  I  Gna.  PC.  2100  Mid-Continent  Toum  401  South  Boston  Avenue  Tulsa.  OK  74103  

r  t  Honl.  Ow  CauittKwu  Metro.  «50  2200  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22201      

( let  taMnca's  Conn(ht  Communiln.  2000  K  Street,  m.  1600  Washington.  DC  20006-1809  _. 

(  tor  HonuM  Le|isJation.  he.  1506  19th  Street,  m.  13  Washington.  DC  20036  

t  on  U.S.  Busineu  Canadian  Lite  (  Health  Insur  Assn.  CA)  Dyliema  Ck)ssett  MO  Michigan  National  Tower  lan- 
SMI.M4S933. 

~  I  to  Pratat  the  Famihi.  8001  Forties  Place.  1102  Spnngfield.  VA  221SI 

( to  Support  llie  Antitrust  Lnrs.  1300  Eje  Street.  NW.  I480t  Washington  DC  21005  

I  Cms*.  2030  M  St..  nut  Wasnington.  DC  20036  

CoflMiwmly  Sonet  Counal  of  Central  M.  Inc.  1828  North  Meridian  Indianapolis  IN  46202 


Campmscd  Gas  Assa/Heliuni  Adwsoqr  Council.  Crystal  Gateway  II.  Sure  501  1235  lettason  Davis  Highway  Arlington.  VA 

22202 
Hany  i.  Cwwny.  1001  22nd  SIroet.  NW.  MOO  Washinron.  DC  20037 
Concord  taswiatas.  Me.  1466  Pennsytvania  Am  .  IW.  1560  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do - 

Mm  L  CooMy.  2200  Mill  Road  tkuodna.  VA  22314  

Miduol  CmMii.  1818  N  Straot.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036    _ _. 

kanw  K.  CMMtNy.  1876  Eyo  St..  NW.  1640  Washington.  DC  20006  

CooMftOA  Ray  t  Sim«.  1920  L  Stncl.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington.  K  20036- 5C04 

Do , ,   .. 

Do - 


Bnan  L  Cmiw.  1235  ktMnan  Dam  Hfwy..  MOt  Arlington.  VA  22202 

CaHMmc  Connor.  556  13tli  Stnot.  RW  84(0  Wast  Tower  Washington.  K  20004  1109 

Rckofd  J.  Camw  Jr..  1465  tannsytvama  Awnue.  NW.  MOO  Washington  DC  20004  

hny  C.  CoMws.  1746  MIoivm  Dm  Hrfhway.  Hll  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Dond  Canooor.  (66  ISM  SInol.  RN,  444  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

Daind  R.  Coarad.  1400  KM  Stnot.  NW  Washmfton.  K  20036-0001 _.„ 

Canonalno  Actm  liMy.  P.O.  Ba  931(02  Ins  Angeles.  CA  90093  

CoMonrotNoAliMCO.  1315  DuteStrMtAMundna.VA  22314 

Coo<oli<o>od  Rari  Carporatna.  P.O.  Bai  23451  Washington,  DC  20026  

Caasaaer  Eaa(0  Cawcil  al  Aamica  Rtsaardi  Foundation,  2000  L  SI .  NW,  1802  Waskiohoo.  00  20036  . 

Caaiaaan  Uaaa  o«  U.S..  Mc.  26i  NasMaiton  SI.  Mount  Vernon.  NT  10553 _... 

Ma  I  Coataey.  Sailt  B  1 130  E.  HaKaadaM  BM  Hallandalc,  a  33009    

I  L  Caany.  1133  Caaaedcut  Ana..  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036 „. 

I  A.  Caaaqr.  1201  KM  Stioat.  NH  Waskniton.  K  20036  ..._ 

1 1.  CaofiB.  177(  Eyo  Stod.  RN.  11060  Nasliiniton,  K  20006 

I W.  Coot.  1331  Paaaqtiaau  Aacaat.  NW.  8130011  Washington.  DC  20004 

CkaqI  L  Cool.  (00  Maqdaad  Aaa..  SN.  t202W  Waskinfton.  K  20024  

Hany  R.  Caak.  1130  m  St..  NW  Hhslmitoa.  DC  20036  

N.  Rctwd  Cook.  1331  Poaajytnaia  Anava.  NW  Washington.  K  20004  

Tkaaui  M.  Coot.  1301  ftaasytona  A«..  NW.  1300  Waslnnitoo.  DC  20004 

Caat  Gnap.  Mc.  300  Faaataai  Sqaaro  P.O.  Boi  1608  Bloomin|ton.  M  47402-1608  . 

Ckailas  I.  Caata.  1001  haaqtaaia  Anaaiie.  NW.  i46(MI  Washington.  DC  200O4    ., 

EdM«d  D.  Cooto.  1227  26tt  Stiaol  NN  Waskmitoa.  K  20037 

Oooa  D.  Coott.  110  Haiytaad  An..  RC.  Saitt  101  Washmiton.  K  20002 

Baok  E.  Cooaoy,  2000  K  Si..  NW.  M  Floor  Washin|too.  K  20006 

Ina*  0.  Cooooy.  1455  fWojytiaaia  An..  RW  Washmfton.  K  20004-1007  

liiiioii'  t.  Caopor  k..  100  Daamitiald  Road  Alaundna.  VA  22314 

QMiy  E.  Caapar.  2301  MaiM  Sbaal.  $13-1  Pkiladelphia.  PA  19101  

HMM  J.  Caapar.  1001  Caaaicticat  Am..  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 


DanM  Caoooi.  *n  Sootk  CapM  St..  SW.  8401  Washmfton.  DC  20003      

kMi  H.  Capolaad.  1341  G  Stiaal.  HW.  8200  Washmfton.  DC  20005 

Aai  Capolaad  t  Asaoalos.  1341  G  SUaol.  RW,  8200  Washmfton.  K  20OO5 

Ifcduol  1  Coppv  ino  Raitt  Hooit  StiotI  Mnftgn.  VA  22209   

CopynfM  ■iiilii  CooMm.  2000 K SIroat  RW.  8(00  Washington.  DC  20006- 1809 

Ma  I.  CaitoH.  1360  Row  Tort  An..  RW  Washmfloa.  K  20005 

kta  F.  CaRona.  1500  R  Sboai.  RW.  8376  Nashmfhm.  DC  20005 

Con  RoiaioiJ  Aoia.  he.  1100  Coaaoclicat  kn..  RW,  81120  Washmfton.  DC  20036    . 

EiBoot  1  Corrado.  1800  l(tk  SL.  RN.  8611  Washmfton,  K  20036  

Maty  MaRaOi  Conifaa.  1(00  Rkada  hlaad  Im..  RW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Riekaid  L  Conipa.  (56  15tt  Sinal.  RN.  Sailc  8444  Washmfton,  K,  20006 

Marty  Cany,  im  K  Stnot.  MR  WastMflon.  K  20049 

Maa  D.  Can.  1466  taankrana  *naao.  RW,  8600  Washmfton.  K  20004 

Anttoay  R.  Cono,  322S  GaHom  Road  Fairtai.  VA  22037  

IMiaai  R.  Cam.  1725  R  Sbael.  UK.  8903  Washmfton.  K  20006 

niihp  1  Canwn.  1120  Caaaacticot  An..  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20O36 . 


Inland  Steel  Corp 

Leather  Industries  ot  America  „ 

Lyiies  Brothers.  Inc  

Municipal  Castings  Fair  Trade  Council 
National  Assn  ol  Convenience  Stores  . . 
National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

National  Cosmetolofy  Assn,  Inc  

National  Juice  Products  Assn  

National  Pasta  Assn 

North  American  Reassurance  Corp 

Nutriclean 


Outdoor  Power  EouipmenI  Institute  

Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  SA 

PetroJam,  Lid 

Pittsburgh  Coming  Corporation  

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  

Society  ot  Independent  Gasoline  Marlielers  of  Americ^  . 
Specialty  Steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  . 

Zunch-American  Insurance  Companies 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForCaraustar  Industries.  In|) 
Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForiReld  Container  Corp)  , 

Davidson  Colling  Gmup  (ForrGarden  State  Paper  Con^any)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For:Halltown  Paperboard  Co)  

Echert  Seamans  Chenn  (  Mellott  (For:Media  General,  Inc)  

Davidson  Colling  Grooff<For:Newarli  Group) 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For:Newman  &  Company.  Inc)  „ , 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For;RKli-Tenn  Company) „ , 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For;Sonoco  Products  Co)  ...., 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Southeast  Paper  Manul^tunnf  Co)  , 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForWaldort  Corp) 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For:While  Pigeon  Paper  Co)  , 
United  Assn  ot  Jnymen  &  Appren  of  PImbg  (  Pipeft] 

American  Express  Co 

Amdahl  Corp , 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  U.S.,  Inc 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc   

Armstrong  World  Industries.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S 

National  Bnailer  Council „.., 

American  Petroleum  Institute     

CF  Industries,  Inc  _. , 

Thritty  Rent-A-Car  System,  Inc  

Gold  Fields  Operating  Co-Mesduite 


Committee  on  US  Business  Canadian  Life  t  Healtif  Ins.  Assn 


Indusby  . 


afety... 


William  M  Mercer.  Inc     

Georgia  Power  Co    ., 

Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Tai  Company 

National  lank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc 

Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn , 

Champion  International  Corp 

Association  of  University  Programs  in  Hazardous  Walte  Resch. 
Association  of  Umv  Environmental  Health  Science  Cdnters 
Association  ol  University  Programs  in  Occupational ! 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union  

laborers  Employers  Cooperatiw  t  Education  Trust 

Laborers  National  Health  &  Salety  Fund 

Laborers/AGC  Education  (  Training  Fund  

Metal  Trades  Department.  Aa-CB  

National  Coordination  Committee  tor  Multiemployer  I 

University  of  Cincinnati 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn  

Parsons  Srinckerhoff.  Inc  .„. 

Joseph  E  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc  .... 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute  ...«., . 

CH2M  Hill    

National  Wildlife  Federation  .„. 


Hans 


Teitile  Rental  Services  Assn  of  Amenca  _ 

Chubb  Corporation  „„ „ _ 

National  Education  Assn . 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Farmers  Eoucational  I  Co-operative  Union  of  Amerca 

National  Waterways  Conference,  Inc  I.,._ 

General  Electric  Co I 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn I._.. 


Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Epstein  Becker  t  Green  (For  United  Funding  &  lnv«lorj)  . 

American  Library  Assn 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty 

AmerKan  Institute  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants  . 

Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc  

Philadelphia  ElectrK  Company  

Rubber  t  Plastic  Footwear  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

McAuhlfe  Kelhf  Raffaelli  t  Siemens  (ForCounty  of  Mamedl) . 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  

American  Meat  Institute  „ 


i 


Spiegle  (  McDiarmid  (ForiMiehifan  Munkipal/Cooi 
Norfolk  Southern  Corp 


itiM  Group) 


American  Institute  ol  Merchant  Sh.ppmg 

National  Rille  Assn  ot  Amenca  

CH2MHill  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  

Corning.  Inc 

Mobil  Corp  

General  Media/POF  Subsidiary  Co.  

American  Bankers  Assn  


2.100.00 


4,710.00 
975.00 
160.00 


2.047.50 


7,100  00 
1,425  00 


6,830.00 
640.00 
1.04000 
13.882.97 
3.484.99 
S.6U34 
1.623  90 


25,36416 
1.743.12 
20.363.32 
26.738.16 
15.948.49 
12,646.47 
1,87831 
6,000.00 


1.000.00 

rbbd'bd 


1.250.00 


500  00 

1,656  00 

750  00 

81000 

3.937.80 


312.00 

33.500  00 

2.935.368.00 


20.106.00 


3.000.00 
10.500.00 


3,500.00 
6.000.00 
7.500  00 
2.500  00 

15.458  00 
9.858  00 

12.498.00 
4.000.00 
1317.00 
2.500  00 

10.000  00 


765.00 
8.500.00 
1,000  00 
4,514.38 


10,00000 


250.00 

64.00 

8.199  81 


225.00 
1,000.00 


5,625.00 
4.837  50 
2,054.00 
3.01700 
10.00000 
12,50000 


2.000.00 
15.00000 
6.000.00 
6.312.00 


1.000.00 
6.692.00 
3.2(6.66 


2.600.00 
726.77 
600.00 

1.500.00 


2.100.00 


4.710.00 
975.00 
160.00 


2,047.50 


7.100  00 
1.425.00 


6,830.00 

640.00 

1.040  00 


724.69 

"l371M 


24  70 
7199 


81000 
16.329  04 
79.930  00 

2.516  89 

12.000.00 

585.24081 

838  79 

20.106  00 


100.00 


2.125  00 
2.125.00 
2.12500 
2.125.00 
2  125  00 
2.1250O 
2.125.00 
2.125  00 
2.12500 
2,125  00 


391.07 

'l6!938'd() 

"1337000 

497.34 

89.1)0 
143.74 


47.335  39 
4.500  00 


506.32 

Mii'bd 

88010 


3.593.00 
90  00 


389  40 


1300.00 


2.100.00 


4.710.00 
975.00 
160.00 


2.047.50 


7,100  00 
1.425.00 


E.83O.00 

640.00 

1.040  00 


72469 

1375^00 


24  70 
7199 


8I0OO 
16.329  04 
79.930  00 

2.516  89 

12.000.00 

585.24081 

838  79 

20.106.00 


100.00 


2.125  00 
2.125.00 
2.12500 
2.12500 
2  125  00 
2.1250O 
2.125.00 
2.125  00 
2.12500 
2.125  00 


39107 

"i6!93«:dd 
"i3!37b:oo 

497'34 

89W 
14374 


47.335  39 
4.500  00 


S06.32 

943^00 
880.10 


3.593.00 
90  00 


389  40 
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Orgtnuition  or  ImJniduil  Filing 


Cornn  Cwnmunicitioin.  411  East  Breidway.  C-13  Biuiarek.  ND  SSSOl  

CosMtic  loiMiy  t  Fiairam  tasn.  Inc.  1101  17th  Strad.  Ml.  1300  Wasbinitoii.  DC  20036  

Grainy  Costa.  1000  Vtnmiit  kmitt.  NW.  1800  Nashinctoii.  DC  20005 

Donna  1.  Csstton.  1331  Pmnsylrania  Aw..  NW.  «1500-N  Nashin|to<i.  DC  20004 „ 

Cottan  Dan  t  SaHon,  1»99  L  StrieJ,  Wl.  11200  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Coudart  Bralhais.  1627  I  Stiiat.  NW  Washinfton.  X  20006 

Shawn  Cauihlin,  606  North  Washiniton  Stwl  Metandna.  V»  22314  

Council  fo<  RasponslMa  Nutrition.  1300  19th  Street.  NW  1310  Washiniton.  DC  20036-1609  

Council  tor  Rural  Hovsmi  and  Onclopmtnt.  2300  M  St..  NW  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 

Council  of  Amncan  Hoinmmers.  7927  Jones  Branch  Dme.  KOO-S  McLean.  V*  22102  

Council  of  bidustrul  Bnler  Oimers.  6035  Burlie  Centre  Parlnnii.  1360  Burlie.  VA  22015 

Council  of  Institutional  bivcston.  1420  16th  Street.  NN.  H05  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 ~ 

Cooxil  ot  State  Chambers  ot  Commerce.  122  C  SI .  m.  #330  Washm|ton.  X  20001  

Council  on  AKemate  fuels.  1225  Eye  St..  m.  1320  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Council  on  Superconductivity  tor  American  Competitiveness.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW  6th  Floor  Washington.  DC 
20007 

Chnstoplier  D.  Coursan.  1133  Coonecticul  Ave..  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do - - 


Dg. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do 


James  Cousins.  1709  New  Vorli  Avenue.  IM.  1801  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Susan  M  Cousins.  1615  H  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20062  

Mark  J.  Covall.  1319  F  Street,  m.  11000  Washington.  DC  20004  

Michael  W  Covet.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 


Employer/Client 


Covington  &  Burlini.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave..  HH  PO  Boi  7566  Washington.  DC  20044  . 
Do..- 


DoII"""I"!""~!I!ZZZIIZZ!"ZZZZZZ"!""ZZZZI~I' 

Do - _.. 

o»~zzzzzzzzizizzi~i;izzzz~ii;iziz 
Ds 

Oo _.„ 

Do . 

M 

fis 

Do 

Dt 

B«  _  _  .. - 

Do 

Do - - - -. 

Do „ „ 

Do 

Do 

Ob 

Do..- 

D« 

Do -... 

Do ..- -.-. 

Sharon  Cowan.  1825  K  sirieei.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  iliZZIZZZiZZZ.! 

Eugene  S  Cowen.  2759  Unicora  Lane,  m  Washington.  DC  20015   

C  Doming  Cowles.  6th  Floor  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 
Do - 


Do. 


Anhitald  Cot.  2030  M  St .  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

C  Richard  Ca.  2801  West  Tyvola  Road  Charlotte,  NC  28217-4500 

ErK  C«.  418  7th  St..  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Jerry  W  Cos,  2300  N  Street.  IM,  1725  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do 

Bruce  Craig.  PO  Ba  677  Harpers  Ferry.  WV  25425 


Daniel  Craig.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Roger  J  Cram.  3506  Frederick  Place  Kenungton.  MD  20895-3405 

James  P  Cramer.  1735  New  Tort  Ave..  MM  Washington,  K  20006  

Dale  A  Crane.  618  South  223rd  Street  Des  Mo4nes.  WA  98198  

Donald  K  Crane.  919  18th  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006 


Richard  C.  Crawford.  601  Pennsyhnnia  Am  IM  Suite  500  North  Building  Washington.  DC  20004 

Robin  Crawford,  Be>  M>Ulentown.  PA  18105-5000  

Creative  Dynamics.  Inc.  1143  N.  General  Pershing  Hammond.  LA  70401  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  he.  805  15th  Street.  IM.  1300  Washington.  X  20005-2207  _. 

Richard  C.  Cnighton.  1212  New  York  Avenue.  IM.  1520  Washington.  K  20005 

Douglas  P  Crew.  100  N.E.  Adams  Street  Pewia.  I  61629-1430  

Richard  E.  Cnstol.  1101  15th  St..  NW.  1202  Washington.  X  20005 

Judy  Crechett.  122  Maryland  Ave..  NE  Washington.  X  20002 

Robert  W  Crolius.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  1520  Washington.  X  20006  

Robert  W.  Ctomartic,  1800  MassKhusetts  Ave..  NW  Washington.  K  2003S  

Chaites  H.  Cromwdl.  hK.  6709  Geor|ia  Street  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815 

Do. 


Do. 
Oo. 


Rae  E.  CtonniiUet.  1800  Massachusetts  Avefiae.  NW  Washm|ton.  K  20036  .. 

Marti  E  Crosby.  11 10  N  GMe  Rd  8500  Aiiinfton.  VA  22201-4714  

James  W.  Cross,  1303  New  Hampshire  Am..  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Cnmell  t  Monni.  1001  Pennsytvania  Am..  NW  Washington,  K  20004-2505 
Do _. 

DoIIZZIII'II!I!I!ZI"ZIZZZIZZZI!!!II!!" 

Do 

Do _ — _ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Philip  Moms.  Inc  . 


PuNe  Securities  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Manufictuers 

American  Sainoa  Gowmment  

British  Columbia  Stena  Line  Ltd „.... 

Sxiety  for  Human  Resource  Management  . 

Council  for  Rural  Housing  t  Development . 


Coursen  Group  (For<^mmunit|i  Antenna  Television  Assn)  . 

Coursen  Group  (For<aenfed.  Inc) 

Coursen  Group  (For.lOS  Communications  Group,  Inc)  „ 

Coursen  Group  (For:Pacific  Bell)  

Coursen  Group  (For:Pacific  Telesis  Group)  

Coursen  Group  (ForiTelecommunications  Industnes,  Inc)  .. 

Coursen  Gnup  (For:United  Stales  Tobacco  Company)  

U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institutions _.. 

U.S.  Chamber  ot  Commenx  „ 

National  Assn  of  Prwate  Psychiatric  Hospitals  

Recording  Industiy  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  

AmerKan  Watch  Assn  

Artansas  Department  of  Human  Servicts  _ 

Association  of  Maimum  Service  Telecasters.  Inc 

Bank  of  Boston  Corp _ 

Brown  Brothers  Hamman  &  Co 


Receipts 


Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Integnty  ot  AmerKan  Trademarks 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Corrections  Corporation  of  Amenca  _ 

CBS  Television  Networti  Affiliates  Assn  

ERISA  Industry  Committee    

InMStment  Company  Institute 

Midwest  Television.  Inc  _ _ 

National  Football  League  , ...„ 

NCNB  Corp 

Post  NtwswMk  Stations.  Inc 


State  ot  Artiansas.  Dept  of  Human  Services 
State  of  Connecticut.  Dept  of  Income  Maintenance 

State  of  Hawaii.  Dept  of  Human  Services „ 

State  of  Illinois.  Dept  of  Public  Aid    

State  ot  Louisiana.  Dept  of  Health  t  Hospitals  

Slate  of  Michigan.  Dept  of  Mental  Health  _. 

State  of  Missouri.  Dept  of  Swial  Services  

State  of  New  YortL  Office  ot  Mental  Health  

State  ot  North  Carolina.  Dept  of  Human  Resources 
State  of  Mlahoma.  Dept  of  Human  ServKes  . 


State  of  South  Carolina.  Health  I  Human  Services  Fmance  Com 

Stale  of  West  Virginia.  Division  of  Human  Services  _ „.... 

State  of  Wisconsin.  Dept  ot  Health  I  Social  Services 

Sun  Lite  Assurance  Co  of  Canada  lU.S.)  

United  Technolo|ies  Corporation  

Washmgton  Post  Company  (for  Media  Group)  

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers  

Capital  Cities/AK.  Inc  

Benng  Sea  Fishermen's  Assn  

Fairtanhs/North  Star  Borough  

Pacific  Manne  Fisheries  Commission  _.. 

Common  Cause  _ . — 

Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc 


Campaign  for  UN.  Reform-Political  Education  Commirtee 

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For^American  Mobile  Satellile  Corporatron) . 

Murphy  I  Demory.  Ltd  (ForAngto  Amencan  Auto  Auctions.  bK) 

Natunal  Partis  t  Conservation  Association  

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc  

Customs  Sciencz  Services.  Inc  

Antencan  Institute  of  Aichitects  _ 

National  Partu  (  Conservation  Association  -_ 

W.  R.  Grace  I  Co  /Worid  Headfluarters  _ 

Coors  Brewing  Company 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc  

Reese  Communications  Cos  (for  Ptiilip  Moms  USA)  


American  Cement  Alliance.  Inc 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  

National  Assn  ot  Margarine  Manulactuiers 

American  CnnI  bberties  Unnn  _ 

Portland  Cement  Assn _.. 

National  Rural  Electrx  Cooperatne  Assa  .... 
EDO  Corp 


McOemiell  Douglas  Helicopters 

MIS  Systems  Corp  

Northrop  Corp  

Natmal  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn  ... 
Speaal  Industrial  Radio  Service  Assn,  lac 

Fleet  Resent  Assn  

American  Fonst  Resource  Alliance 

Asaico.  Inc _ „ 

Associated  Gas  Distnbutors „ -.... 

Aim  Pmducts.  Ik  — 

BmoUyn  Union  Gas  Co 


Ccntnl  Nebraska  Public  Power  I  Imiatnn  Distnct 

Chesapeake  Utilities  Corp 

City  of  North  Miami  

ComnaMcatnis  Satdlitc  Coqi  

Coot  Inlel  Rcfion.  Inc 

Eaile-Pchcr  Mostncs,  toe 

Eli  Lilly  t  Company  

Hahco^  Assa  totamational 

Lekn  I  Fiak  Products  Group 

Meiidtan  Mmcnls  Co 


Miiiini  t  Manutactunni  Co  .. 
National  Assa  of  Nkolesaler-Oistnbutots 

Nilioiial  Risk  Retention  Assn  

Hetnska  PiiUic  Power  Ontnct 

Paa  American  Wbrtd  Airways,  he.  et  al.  . 

Regnnal  Airtuic  Association  

Tiffany  (  Co  

Trust  for  Public  Lands  


2.700.00 


7.500.00 

250.00 

607.50 

10.000.00 

10.000.00 


2.000.00 


525.00 


50000 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
3.938.M 


50000 
2100M 
12.000.00 
5.000.00 


Eipenditares 


5.000.00 
14.000.x 


1.18175 
440.00 


1.050.00 
825.00 


2.900.00 
2JOO.0O 
2.900.00 
2.300  00 
2J0000 
2JOO.00 


2J00.00 
2.30000 
2.900.00 


2.900.00 


640.00 


1.000.00 
1.080.00 
4.000.00 
6787.52 


3.6l7il 


3.200  OO 
378100 


695i)0 
2.250  JO 


1.87500 
1.500O0 
11.812.52 
3.000D0 


ItbtJK 


\.OKJX 
\\21K 


16.125)00 


KM 
SOOjOO 


558.37 


7771.00 
2.000.00 


723.06 


890.53 

iiii^ii 


\2M 

ioS'oi) 

5.036  00 
36.00 

5.036  00 
36.W 

5.036.x 
36.x 
36.x 
36.N 

5.03i.X 

5.036.x 

'  imM 


105.13 

29.n 

190.12 


130.x 
1.417.74 


170.x 


520.90 
52.16 
3814 


10.K 
10.K 
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Orianualnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


CmiHI  t  Hanoi  IntnoalJodil  LP., 

Ot 

Do 


1001  Pmnsylvania  km.  NW  Washinitgn.  DC  20004-n65 


JotM  D.  Cudtns.  I23S  Jetfcnoi  Daws  Hifhiay  Aiiiniton.  V*  22202 

Cuban  Anwican  Fcundatiofl.  Inc.  7300  NW.  35t»i  TefrKe,  1105  Miami  Fl  33122 

Bony  Collco.  12M  ConntctKiit  Am..  Mf.  1200  Wastiiniton.  DC  20036 

Cirilcy-Fostcr  t  Co.  PO  Ba  17370  Washiniton.  DC  20041  [     '                                 "  ' 

PDihp  Cumminis.  1101  hnnsylvania  AMiiiie.  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20004 



Do _ „ _ _.,.. 

Do _....    _ 

Bi     _..  

Dl „ _ 

Dl __ _ 

Do 

Do „ _ _    . . 

Do 

Do 

In  Oh  ol  jDMttiin  W.  Cunto.  1300  1  Street  NW.  M08-E  Wajhiogton.  DC  20005  .     .. 

Do „^„    _ 

Do „...._ ' 

' 

Do 

Wlliam  ).  Ctinniniham.  815  ISth  St .  K«f  <»ashinjtoii.  DC  20006  _.. 

Arm  H.  Cun».  1750  K  St..  M)  WasAnifton.  DC  20006 _ 

Coftii  Thalof  Upei  Stewns  Bnidci  (  Hnoleau.  1  Canal  Plaja  PO  Ba  7326  Portland,  H  t  0*112 . 

Ciittof  I  StanfioM,  1150  H  Street,  HW  Wajliin|tDn,  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do : ""■ 

Rolt  WA  Caplucli.  1130  Connectcut  km.,  m.  M30  Washinfton  DC  2003S 

Cr  kitatncs.  Inc.  Salon  Uhe  Or.  Uxii  Gniw.  I  60047  

CM  Scmcts,  Inc.  SCO  Roosevelt  Boulevard.  Bldf  C.  120  Glen  Ellri.  II  60137-5S33 
CR  Assecialts,  317  MissackuitRs  km..  NC.  1100  Waslunfton.  DC  20002  

Do _ 

Do _       _"~ 

Do 'ILZ  „. 

Do "  " ~ 


Do. 
Bi. 

Do. 


CRS.  PO.  Bci  111  Cold  S«nn|  Hatter.  NT  11724-OllS 

Noinuo  E.  D'AiMure.  1217  E«cniiay  Court  Mclean.  V*  22101 

Do _ 1 

Wlliani  K.  Da6a|lii,  Mer  (  Hodden  1919  Pennsylvania  »»».,  NW,  1400  Wastiington  DC  joot ! 

Do 

Sasan  Dahlqwit.  2000  K  St..  NW.  Mi  Foot  WasAiniton,  DC  20006 

Frank  I  Oailr.  41 1  East  Wsconsin  Am.  Mihnukee.  m  53202 

VMiaffi  Ka«  Doines.  701  ^nsytvanio  kitmr.  NW.  Waslim|ton.  DC  20006 

Doxy  Faiwefi  hr  Res»o«siblo  Dairy  Policy,  514  C  Street,  NE  Washington  DC  200O2 

DoMO  M.  Daley,  1200  I7tli  St..  NW.  Swte  106  WasHinfton.  DC  20036 

Donald  W  Daliympla,  1575  I  St..  NW  Woslnngton.  DC  20005 

tomes  &  Oaten.  1420  Kmi  St.  Alenndna.  VA  22314-2715 


Potnck  E.  Oaadno.  1350  Nen  Yoft  Ah..  NN.  nOO  Wastiinfton.  DC  20005      . .  . 

Join  E.  Daniel.  1233  20lli  St..  NW.  1701  Waskiniton,  X,  20036 

Dand  S.  Damalioa.  1505  Pimca  Street.  1300  Aloandna.  VA  22314 

Nancy  Damelsaa.  600  ttaiytand  Am..  SW.  •202W  Wasliiniton.  DC  20024 

Dale  Daats  Jr..  1000  Tloaas  JeMcnoa  Street.  NW.  6Hi  Fl  Washington.  DC  20007  ._  . 

Dand  t  Oanaeitrt.  1101  IStk  Street.  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005        ...  .  . 

Mtat  Daicy.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Mskington.  K  20036 

Rcliard  C.  Oailmi,  1156  15tli  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20005 

Diane  DOMoay  Danieille.  1150  K  Street.  NW,  Suite  1 195  Washington  DC  20006 

Hart  C.  Dan*.  1101  14tli  Street.  NW,  11400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Uada  DaicMe.  4212  King  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22302  

kk*  C.  Dalt.  UO  Maryland  Am.,  SW  Washiniton,  K  20024 

Ihaodon  S.  1  Da«.  624  SogtH  Qwncy  Street  Green  Bay,  Wl  54301 


Earl  F.  Dawd.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington,  DC  20006 
Ma  C.  Dawd.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 
Oomdofl  t  Malito.  IM  East  42od  Street  Ne«  yort.  NT  10017 

Do 

ioMcs  H.  Davidson.  1211  Connecticut  Aaenuc.  NW.  KIO  Washington  DC  200% 

Do _ 

Do.- _ _ " 


Ba. 

Ba. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to- 


Eda 

Fred 


Ond 


M.DMios.  1120 Comactiait  Am.  M*.  1727  Washington,  K  20036    ..... 
»  H.  DawL  2030  M  St..  NW  Naslmilm.  K  20036 
G.  Dam.  701  Pemuilvaau  Am..  MN  4tti  Fleer  Washington  DC  20004 
-^  E.  Dam.  Sade  1210  I(i7  K  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  „ 

0MB.73Slbitli  Met  St..  not  Md«aahec.WI  53202-4105  . I 

I.  Dnn.  P.O.  Dramr  1734  AHanti.  GA  30301   

I  S.  Baea.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  1700  WasAmgton.  X  20005     I 

Baen.  13M  I  Sinel.  NW.  IIOOO  WasAnilon,  K  20005 
>  t  Hemaa.  1455  Piaajytvania  AMnae.  NW.  11200  Washington  DC  20004 
to _ _ 


to. 

to. 
to. 


February  19,  1991 


Employer/Client 


United  Cities  Gas  Co  

Western  Governors'  Assn 

W)f8tt  Company „ , 

Avon  Products.  Inc  

Board  of  foreign  Trade.  Gov't  of  the  Republic  of  Chila 

Singapore  Trade  Development  Board 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp  , 


National  Forest  Products  Assn  . 


McCutchen  Dqrie  Brown  I  Enersen  (For:Amencan  Elettrooics  Assn) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForAnencan  Ind  I  Steel  Institute) 

McCutclien  Doyle  Brown  I  Enersen  (For:Brawning-Feitis  Industries  Inc)  

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  t  Enersen  (Foffreeport-MclMan,  Inc) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  1  Enersen  (ForrGeneral  Electic  Co)  

McCutchen  Di^le  Brown  I  Enersen  (Fo(:llatio(ial  Assi  ot  Regional  Councils) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  &  Enersen  (FotiNew  Torfi  Ddpt  of  Emnionmental  Con- 
servation) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForrRohr  Industris,  Inc)  

McCutchen  D(»le  Brown  i  Enersen  (For:Southern  Clliforma  Assn  of  Govern- 
ments). 

McCutchen  Dtyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (ForSun  Company,  Inc)  

Committee  lo  Support  the  Antitrust  Laws 

National  Assn  ot  Securities  and  Commercial  Attorneyl Zl.~ 

National  Coalition  of  Petroleum  Retailers.  Inc „„"...."! 

Songwnters  Guild  of  America  _ ""..I"™ 

American  Fed  of  Labor  i  Congress  of  Industrial  Ofganuations  

Food  Marliettng  Institute  

Philip  Morris.  Inc  

General  Atomics  

Mountains  Recreation  and  Conservation  Authority 

Potomac  Investment  Ass«iates  

University  of  Colorado   

Gulf  Power  Company    


Plumbing  Manufaclurers  Institute 

Alzheimer's  Assn  

American  Assn  for  Dental  Research  ] _... 

Association  of  Academic  Health  Sciences  Library  Oiretlors  

Association  of  Uniwrsity  Programs  in  Health  Adminitfration  ... 

Conjoint  Comm  on  Diagnostic  Radiology  

Delta  Dental  Plans  Assn 

Medical  Library  Assn  , 

National  Assn  of  Slate  Long  Term  Care  Ombusman  fiograms  . 
Seton  Hall  University   


American  Council  of  State  Savings  Supervisors  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  

Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  (ZENCHU) 

Houston  Clearing  House  Assn  

National  Comm  lo  Preserve  Social  Security  

Quaries  A  Brady  (ForGeneral  Motors  Corp)  

National  Retail  Federation 


American  Psychological  Asso  

American  Cynamid  Company  (Foriederte  Laboratones  i 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  

International  Franchise  Assn 

International  Technology  Corporation  

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn  ]. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Operative  Union  of  Amedca  

Leonard  Ralston  Keyes  and  Danks  (ForKjueger  Intemttional.  Inc) 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions 

Investment  Company  Institute  , 

J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc  

Schering-Ptough  Corp  

Miller  Balis  A  O'Neil,  PC.  {ForiAmerican  Public  Gas  4isn  (AKA))  . 

Amencan  Assn  of  Airport  Eiecutiws  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  „.„ 


Receipts 


Phillips  Petroleum  Co  , 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Long  Island  University 

Nassau-Suttolli  Hospital  Council,  Inc 

James  H  Davidson  t  Associates,  Inc  (ForAmencan  Advertising  Federation)  .. . 
Davidson  Colling  Group,  Inc  (Forjtmencan  Assn  of  AdKrtising  Agencies) 
James  H    Davidson  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForAnenc*  Newspaper  Publishers 

Assn) 

Davidson  Colling  Group.  Inc  (ForAssMiatmn  of  Natioilal  Advertisers.  Inc)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (Fortaraustar  Industries  Inc)  

Davidson  Colling  Group,  Inc  (For;Direct  Martieting  Assn)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (Foi:Field  Container  Corp)  . .., 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For^Garden  State  Paper  Comaany)  „ 

Davidson  Colling  Group  IFor:Halltown  Papertxard  Co)  

Davidson  Colling  Group,  hie  (ForJagaiine  Publishers  at  America.  h)c) 

Davidson  Colling  Group.  Inc  (ForiMiller  t  Chevalier)  , 

Davidson  Colling  Group,  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Broadcasters)  

lames  H  Davidson  A  Associates.  Inc  (Fo(:National  Asn  of  Industrial  A  Oftice 

Parts). 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForiNewarti  Graup)  i _ 

Davidson  Colling  Group  lFor:Newman  t  Company)  ..,1 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For:Rak-Tenn  Company)    ...I 

James  H  Davidson  A  Associates,  Inc  (For  Rouse  Comlany)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForSonoco  Products  Co)  , 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For^Southeast  Paper  Manufadunng  Co)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For:Waldo(1  Corp)  ,... 

Davidson  Colling  G.T)up  (For^lMiite  Pigeon  Paper  Co) 

James  H  Davidson  A  AssKiates,  he  (ForVeltow  Pag«  Publishers  Assn)  

American  Banters  Assn  ^ 

Common  Cause  

Edison  Electric  Institute 
Rohm  t  Haas  Co 


AmerKan  Malting  Barley  Assh.  Inc  

Coca-Cola  Company 

Bevendge  A  Diamond.  PC  (ForCily  of  Bluefieid.  WV. 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Life  Insurance  Companies 

Alcoma  Packing  Company.  Inc  

Amencan  General  Life  Insurance  Co  

American  Horse  Council  _ 

Armco  Steel  Co  „ 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  

I  Committee  of  Annuity  Insurers „ „ , 


!tal.) 


35.023.90 
2,475.00 


12.000  00 
18.000.00 

5!ooooo 

17.845.80 

500.00 

4.500.00 


1.852  50 
3.500.00 

SM.bb 

1.831.25 

958.50 

100.00 

489.00 

1.200.00 

UOOOO 

10000 

100.00 


1.125.00 


16.423  00 
360.00 
400  00 
7.500.00 
2,887.50 
5,47500 
2,500  00 


3,57527 

6,81829 

6,000.00 

164.73 


14.000.00 


7,500.00 
14,11500 


1,000  00 
136  00 
9,000.00 
9,000.00 
5.73416 
17,929  94 
5.73416 

5,73416 
13.88297 
5.73416 
3.484  99 
8,611.34 
1,62390 
17.929  94 
15,02351 
21,723.06 
6,31108 

25.364  16 

1,74312 

20,36332 

6,575.92 

26,73816 

15,948  49 

12,64647 

I,878J1 

5,73416 

1,000  00 

10,62202 

2,767.58 

3,50000 

1.425,00 


1,900.00 


706  00 
1.000.00 
2.340  00 
2,34000 
2,122.00 

262.50 


Expenditures 


47626 
34.706.05 


41,052  00 

1,056  00 

682  00 

8,426  00 


7,502  00 

4.796.00 
18.50 
5140 


1,197.68 
'i!55934 


190.89 
6,91865 
1,500  00 


2,41176 
6-90 

49.00 
8.150.66 

60.00 
1,318.91 


52.42 


2.63174 


90  00 
38140 


19893 
400.00 


709  00 


8.00 
46  25 

750 
3315 
3315 
9249 

9  00 
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Ortanuation  or  Individual  Filing 


EmpioieiA^icnt 


Rectipts 


Fjipenditures 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 


Davis  Polk  t  Wardwll.  1300  Eye  St..  m  Washington.  K  20005  . 
Do 


Do .. 

Do , 

Do 

Oo''II""II'''I"I""""r"''''~'""""'"'""T!ZI 

Do 

Davis  Wright  t  Tremaint.  17U  N  St..  NW.  HOO  Washington.  DC  20036 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Donald  S  Dawson.  1133  ConnKticut  Aw.  NW.  11000  Washington  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Rhttt  B  Damon,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20068 _ 

Rotwrt  M  Dawson.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . — 

Bienda  T  Day.  1100  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Harry  F.  Day.  1800  K  Street.  I*».  11100  Washington,  DC  20006  

Gaston  De  Beam.  1300  Eye  Street,  m.  t520-W  Washington,  DC  2000S-3314  . 

0  Mart  D«  Michele,  PO  Boi  53999  ■  Sla  9060  Ptioenn,  AZ  85072-3999  

Maiyann  M.  Dean.  1875  Eye  Street,  m  1775  Washington.  DC  20006  

John  Russell  Deane  III.  888  17th  Street,  NW,  t500  Washington,  DC  20006  

Do 

Do 

Dehevoise  t  Plimpton,  875  Third  Ave ,  23rd  Floor  New  York,  NY  10022 

William  E.  Decgans.  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Richard  A.  Deem,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

William  R  Deere,  500  E  Street,  SW,  1920  Washington,  DC  20024 

Bnan  Oeery,  1957  E  St.,  m  Washington.  DC  20006 


George  K  Degnon  Associates,  Inc,  6728  Old  McLean  Village  Drive  Mclean.  VA  22101  , 
William  I,  Deitz,  1629  K  Street,  m.  11100  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Gene  A  Del  Polito.  1333  F  Street,  m.  1710  Washington,  DC  20004-1108 

Edward  N.  Delaney  I  Associates.  Chtd,  1629  K  Street,  m  11000  Washington,  DC  20006  , 

Do 

Do 

Delchamps  Associates.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  m.  1955  Washington,  DC  20037 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do 


Debra  Delee.  1201  16th  Street.  HW.  Washington,  DC  20036  - 

DekMtte  &  Touche.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  Suite  350N  Washington  DC  20004-2SOS  . 


Do  . 
Do 


lama  Demchuk.  499  South  Capitol  St..  SW.  MOl  Waslimgton.  DC  20003  . 
Willard  L  Demoiy,  2300  N  Street,  m.  1725  Washington.  DC  20037 

Do 


Do  . 
Do. 


Donna  Dcmpsey.  1627  Eye  Street.  NW  N80  Washington.  DC  20006  

Perry  Como  Denl)y.  1301  Franklin  Street  Tank  6-B-l  Houston.  TX  77002  

George  H.  Oenison.  4(01  Massachusetts  Ave .  NN.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20016 


Do. 
Do  . 


John  H.  Denman.  Misssun  Oil  Counal  428  E.  Capital  St..  1203  Jettensn  City.  MO  65101 

Robert  A.  Dtninan.  600  Marytand  Avenue.  SW.  «2a2w  Wasbington.  DC  20024  

Danid  B.  Dtnmot.  1331  Pcnnsytvania  Ave .  IW  1930  Wtsbtnfton.  DC  20004 


Thomas  J  Dennis  Si..  1001  Pennsylvania  Ane,  m.  MJO-N  Wasliington,  DC  20004  

James  L  Denson.  12S0  Connecticiit  Am.,  M.  1319  Waskiniton.  DC  20036 

Janet  tan  Denton.  1275  Pennsylvania  Aw..  MN.  MOO  t«asliington.  K  20004  

Rotart  Heal  Denton.  2001  S  Stiect.  NW.  1301  Washinfton.  DC  20009 

Wis  Denyes.  1776  Eye  SliHl.  UK.  IIOM  Washinfton.  K  20006  

DtpartmMl  for  Pigicssmil  Emptayecs.  AFl-CH.  BIS  16th  St .  NW  Nashington.  DC  20006 

Bnan  R.  Detter,  1199  N.  Fairfa  Street.  f204  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

CanliM  H.  Demie.  1100  ConncctKut  Aw..  NW.  f620  Nishin|tan,  X  20036 

Dtvme  HriliiMl  t  Bnnch.  Ill  /Mient  Stnet  Manchester.  NH  03105 

R.  Dan«l  Devlin.  BOB  17th  Stnet  NW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20006  

Dcacy  Ballantinc.  1775  Pennsylvania  Aw..  IM.  1500  Washington.  K  20006 _... 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oe. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 


Committae  ol  Ute  Insurers  

Dfesser  Industries.  Inc  

First  Penn-PacilK  Lite  Insurance  Co  . 

Florida  Powr  i  Light  

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League.  Inc  

Hughes  (  Luce 

James  Graham  Brown  Foundation  .. 
Lincoln  National  Lite  Insurance  Co 
National  Assn  of  Life  Companies 
National  Cattlefflen's  Assn 
StKk  Infonnation  Group  .... 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp 

Underamteis  ol  Lloyd's  London 


1.066.20 
600  00 
400.00 


250.00 


750.00 

31,486.35 

300.00 


American  Inst  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  . 

CoreStates  Financial  Corp  

John  HanCKk  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company  . 

tohlberg  Knvis  Roberts  &  Co  

LTV  Corp  

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co    „ 

Morgan  Stanley  I  Co,  Inc   _ 

Noniest  Corporation   

Occidental  International  Coip   

American  Honda  Motor  Co  Ik 

American  Tunaboat  Assn  

Bra  Mantinie.  Inc    

McCaw  Cellular  Communications.  Inc 

Turner  Broadcasting  System  

Western  Pioneer,  Inc  

WGK  DewlopmenI  Corp  

Michael  Gaughan  

Opticians  Assn  of  America „ 

Virgin  Islands  Gift  t  Fashion  Shop  Assn  . 

Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn  

Potomac  Electnc  Power  Co    

National  Rural  Electnc  Coopeiatne  Asiil  . 

Chrysler  Corporation    _ 

New  Yorti  Strek  Eichange,  Inc 

Hoffmann-La  Rxhe,  Inc  

Arizona  roblic  Service  Company  _. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp  

Auto  IntemKional  Assn  _. 

Coalition  of  Automotiw  Assns 

Specialty  Equipment  Martet  Assa 

Sony  Corp  of  America  

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Amencan  Medical  Assn 


900.00 

1.100.00 

500.00 


1,125.00 

165.00 

300.00 

13,567  50 

32.857.87 

6.142.50 

2,040.00 

4960 

23.61643 

6.845  00 


6.249  00 


1.00000 
184.00 
900  00 

4.500  00 


Aircraft  Owners  i  Pilots  Assn  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  

AssKiatnn  of  State  I  Territorial  Health  Officials 

Palumbo  I  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  I  Publishefsl 

Palumho  (  Cerrell.  Inc  IForJIIIantic  Richfiekl  Co)    

Palumbo  t  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForFarmers  Insurance  Group  of  Companies) 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForSouinem  California  Rapid  Transit  District)  

Third  Class  Mail  Association  

Associatna  of  Outplacement  Consulting  Firms,  Inc 
National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

National  Council  ol  Business  Advisors - 

Bishop  Slate  Community  College  ....- 

City  of  Huntswlle „ 

City  of  Mobile  - 

D«ep  Sea  International,  he 

EBSCO  Industries,  he  

Lawson  State  Community  College      

Louisiana  Nature  (  Science  Center 

Mobile  College  

Owiseas  Hardwoods  Company 

Spnng  Hill  College  

Technical  Products  Inc — 

William  Carey  College  _.. 

National  Education  Assn 


Inc 


Coahtion  Against  the  Loss  DisaKowance  Rule  , 

Columbia  Gas,  et  al     

Money  Store  Inwstment  Co 


National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers  

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (ForAnencan  Mobile  Satellite  Consortium)  . 

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For£aliforaia  Energy  Co.  Inc)  

Murphy  I  Demory,  Ltd  (For:Piodigy  Seivices  Company)  _, 

Murphy  (  Demory  Ltd  (For US  Telephone  Assn)  

Orade  Corporation — 


144.36 

25  00 
8.989.00 


202.50 
U35  00 


3.450  00 

1.407.00 

37.2B6.2S 

18,000.00 


15.00000 

26.400.K 

875.x 


Affle  International,  he  _ — 

Edison  Electnc  hstitnte 

Westinghousc  Electric  Corp  

Anwnun  Petroleum  Institute  

Fanners'  Educational  I  Co-Operatiw  Umon  of  Ancnu  . 

General  Electnc  Co 

Southern  Califomia  Edison  Co 


Republic  of  Bophuthatswana  (ForJUIpoints  htematnnal.  he) 

Pacifc  Telesis  Group    

Ailiance  ol  Nonprofit  Mailers  

Eastman  Nodak  Co _ 


hteraatanal  Council  of  Slopping  Ceirtefs 

MoM  C«ip  

State  of  New  Hampshn.  Attorney  General 

Trans  Nartd  Airtines,  Inc 

AfflB.  he - 

Banhers  Tmst  Co 

BctI  AMintK  Corp  

Beneficial  Corporation 


CitlHic  Health  Assn  of  the  US 

Cdlular  Tcfecommiinicatnns  hdustry  Assn  . 

Chase  Manhattan  Corp  

ClMMnn  at  Mcahohcs  Foundations,  he  

Chiyskr  Corporation 

Federal  Natmul  Mortfafe  Assn 

Fetfcratmn  ol  Amencan  Health  Systems 

Ft.  Hawaid  Corp 

General  EMctnc  Co 

Central  Electnc  Pension  Tmst 

General  Reinsurance  Corp  

Glan.  he — 

Hanschell  hoiss.  Ltd  

Health  hsurance  Assn  ot  Amenca.  he  


2.5X00 
6X.X 


8.0ttJ4 

516.x 

7.013.U 

15.0X.W 

10.062  jO 
751.20 
525.n 

12.502.06 

5X.K 

1.0W.M 


600.W 


7.000.M 


7M.00 
7.0X.M 


3.5nw 

i75;bb 


56,X 

8.00 


9.K 


17.50 
15.M 
50.x 


18.x 


B.X 

ex 
wst 


179.70 
41757 


61302 


89.26 

411.21 

2.09107 


2.529  JO 


1.0M.K 
4J5 
9414 


82.75 


1.418.62 

79841 


1K.N 
1J23J9 


3.0».M 


112^7 

94.x 

4.5X.X 

110.43 


U12.N 
12.502  .M 


196.85 
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Orginmtion  w  Individual  Filing 


Do. 

Og. 

Od. 

Do. 

Da. 

D*. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Oa. 

0>. 

m. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Da. 

Oi. 

Oa. 

Da. 

Oa. 

Do. 

Oa. 

Iki. 

Do 

Do 


Dom  J.  DnMoa.  1025  ComMctKiit  An..  NW.  tJ07  W»lim|tni  DC  20036 

Kndall  P.  Dnkf,  9  Cowitiy  Club  Road  Mobile.  K.  36608 

McMas  DoBnodidn.  ZXl  MorM  Slittt.  *13-1  Pliilidilphia.  PA  I9I0I 

Ma  J.  DoOoiun.  490  Llnfiiri  Plan.  SW.  12202  Washinitgn.  DC  20024 

Haiydalo  Diaai.  1001  Pnnsjrlmiia  Awnut  1715  South  Concour«  Mashmgton  DC  2001)1 

Haltkia  D  DoCskhii.  112S  17tli  Stmt.  PM  Wasbmiton.  DC  20036 

Mckaal  DiEmlio.  400  First  SI..  M*.  HOI  IMashmiton.  DC  20O01 

JoiMS  U.  Diffaiicis.  I02S  C«in«ctKut  Am..  NW.  11014  Wasliin|ton  DC  20036 

Im  Olticts  of  Paul  H.  DcUiMr.  Jr..  1126  JoHefjon  Place,  m.  1201  Washington,  K  2DIE6 

RodMy  DoLoacli.  777  14tli  Street.  Wf  INashington,  DC  20OOS  „ 

Fred  R,  OoUca.  173S  Nn>  Yoit  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

WHNw  R,  DoReiilK.  It2t  I  Street.  NN.  1906  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 

QMntiM  OeMm.  1101  14tli  Stieel.  IIW.  1200  Washington,  DC  2000S  

BoMNO  S.  DeWitt.  1175  In  Street.  RW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Ttareaj  R.  DeTolia.  7361  CaHmm  Place  Roclwille.  MO  20850  . 

(fciHj  L  Diaawid.  1350  1  Street,  m.  1700  Washington.  DC  20005    . 

Aaial  DuL  510  Htgh  Street  Deivw.  CA  93215  

ClKster  I.  Didanon  Jr.  700  fowtaenth  Street.  IIW.  11100  Washington  DC  20005 
Aan  Soadits  (Mm.  300  Mantoid  Awnue.  RE  Washington,  K  20002 
Elame  OicbMnea.  OtD  S  Pichttt  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22304 


I  WniM  Mooa  Van  Dusen  t  Freeman.  1901  L  SI ,  IW»,#801  Washington  DC  20  36     _ 
Rck  DMfal.  1125  15eii  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 
Dontliea  M.  Oienw.  7373  Hunt  Atenuc  Garden  Gnwc.  CA  92642 
WaRar  E.  DieidB.  1730  M  St..  RW.  1412  Washington.  DC  20036 

laa  M.  taiackin.  PuMc  AWaics  Olfa  600  Rn  Hampsbire  A»e ,  RW,  #111 1  Washington,  DC  20037 
Tllomai  A  OiM.  440  Fitst  Sired  RW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20001 
"  -"uel  F  Onoen.  600  Pennsntvania  Aw .  S£.  1206  Washington,  DC  20003     ,  „ 
Do 

Oa :;;::.'._  _„    :""""•" 


Da _ 

Da 

Do 

James  C.  Dinefai.  1201  Re«  rort  A«e .  RW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20005 
Dmct  Sdluif  Assocatm,  1776  II  Street.  RW  Washington,  DC  20006    . . . 

Dak  P  D»lB.  711  Stand  Street.  RE.  1200  Washington,  K  20002    

HaiyAanDiiiis.  9  WM  57th  Street  Rn  Tort.  NT  10019  „ 

OnakM  Amncan  Wrterans.  3725  Ainndna  Pike  Cold  Spnng.  KT  4i076 

PatJn  B.  Da.  1201  16lh  SI .  RW  Washington.  DC  20036       __ 

Qiailcs  t.  Ddona.  1220  I  SI .  RW  Wnhngton.  K  20005 


Gtfaid  D.  DiNlaico.  In  Stale  Street.  Cressiuds  BIdg.  MOO  Rnhestei  RY  U6i4 

Do 

RcMis  I.  Drifccliael.  1275  K  Street.  RW.  M5b  Washington.  DC  20005-4006 

Antkam  F.  DiPisawle.  902  Rentree  Road  Talladega.  At  35160  

I  Clins  DoMs.  2711  Rorth  HasWI  Awiuie  Dallas.  TX  75204 

J  GnkHiiOoticii.  PO.aa21106SlHcw«ort.  LA71156  _ 

Jahe  Oomeiwb  Doen.  ItOO  M  St..  RW  Washington.  X  20036  

DotmI  p.  DoMj.  2001  S  St..  RW.  1540  Wash.ngton.  DC  20009 
Jmcs  F  Dakefty.  1129  20th  St..  RW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20036  "Z~ 

Bnaa  M.  DeUa.  195  Hontague  Street  BneUpi.  RY  1 1201  „ 

Ratal  C.  Dole.  1 101  Conaeclcut  Amiue.  RW.  1500  Washington,  DC  20036 
Sitakaa  G.  DoRmief.  1220  I  Street.  RW  Washington.  DC  20OO5 
DolpkM  Gnaa.  he.  1047  Gaiitq  Aicnue.  2n<)  R  Los  Angeles.  CA  90024  ..._     . 
Ooiiilas  DaaMMCb.  1025  Mnnonl  Aneniie.  RW  Washington.  DC  20005 
Raaqr  A.  DaaaMsaa.  1313  I  Street.  MR  Washington.  DC  20005 
Otaalan  daaff  «M  t  Hastr.  PC.  1275  K  Street.  RW.  1850  Washington  DC  20005-4001 
Aadna  J.  Daaehea.  1101  15fli  Street.  RW  Washington.  DC  20005   .  ~ 

Re«a  J.  Ooaaellaa.  1909  K  Slrett.  RW  Washington.  K  20049 
Pant  DaMoliae,  1121 16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 
Maqr  Eliaktlli  OoaatRy.  1233  20ni  St..  RW.  1200  Washington,  DC  20036 
Tbonas  F  Domicllir.  3800  R.  Faiilai  Dn«e.  M  Arlington.  VA  22203 
Sa%  S.  DoMier.  1341  G  Street  RW.  9tli  Floor  Washington.  K  20005     _ 
MirfaM  L  DoaoAa.  412  Fint  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

nmas  J.  Doailm.  2200  IM  Raad  Aloandna.  VA  22314  .„ 

Ckartes  Daaoaaa.  IK  13th  Street  RW.  (500  Washington.  DC  20005 
Oand  L  Oaaaeaa.  1200  18lh  Street.  RW  Washington.  K  20036 
.  3138  R.  ion  Street  Artinfton.  VA  22201 


Deawa*  Liaaa  ReMa  t  bxac.  1250  24lh  Street  RW.  1700  Washington  DC  20037 
Brad  L  Otons.  Oae  Tabor  Center.  12500  1200  17th  Street  Denver  CO  80202 
Jaffren  D.  DoriH.  1629  II  Street.  RW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do  ...._ _. _. 

Do. ;;mi " " ~ 

Do "---- 

Do  - 

Do 

I  R.  Dan*.  \(U  Canaectical  I 


I  Washington.  DC  20009 

I  C.  Ootf.  130  East  Raatfotph  Street.  13800  Chcago.  I.  60601 
Ira  Dartaua.  Ill  I  14ni  SI .  NW.  1300  Waskinron.  K  20005 
Dom  Oqr  AmmI  Leafoe.  900  2ed  Street.  «.  1303  Washington.  DC  20002 
Reift  G.  Dirmae.  625  Ubetty  Aw .  7th  Pittsburgh.  PA  15222 
Omwt  t  WMnet.  1330  Conaectnit  Aw..  RW.  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

Oe -_ „ 

Oi ' " •"-'• 

Di 

Do 

Do 


Daaa  R.  Dart  I.  16«7  R  Street.  HR,  81230  Waihin|lon.  DC  20006 


Empkqer/Client 


Hershfji  fxds  Corp 

Household  International 
IT&T 


McCormach  Baron  &  Associates  . 
McCowTt  De  LeeuK  i  Company  ., 
Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbutors 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp   

NYREX  Corp  

Paramount  Communications,  he _. 

Piedmont  Environmental  Setvicts 

Premark  International . 

Pnmenca.  Inc  

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ol  America 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  8  Sons,  Inc 

Seton  Hall  University 

SquibO  Corporation 

SEMATECH 


Teachers  Insurance  8  Annuity  Assn  of  America 

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co    „ 

US-  Coalition  for  Fair  lumber  Imports  - 

U.S.  Telephone  Assn 

Union  Pacific  Corp „... 

United  States  Surgical  Corporatioa „ 

Walt  Disney  Co 


West  Indies  Rum  8  Spirits  Producers  Assn 
Xeroi  Corp  .      . 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc , 

MacMillan  Bloedel,  Inc    _....!!!„.. 

Ptiiladelphia  Electric  Company   

Tenneco  Gas  . 


MacAndrews  8  Forbes  Holdings.  Inc  

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  

Brotherhood  ol  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 

Ebasco  Services,  Inc  

Embassy  of  Japan    

National  Assn  of  Realtors  , „ 

American  Institute  ol  An:hitects  „_„„ 

Mernll  Ljnch  8  Co.  Inc  .„ 

American  Nurses'  Assn  . 

Tobacco  Institute  _ _ 

CNA  Insurance  Co 


Beveridge  8  Diamond,  PC  (ForChnstie  Hanson  8  W|ods  Inleraationai.  Inc) 

Delano  High  School  „.I 

Monsanto  Co  ... |     ..-....". 

Federal  Lrpress  Corp 


Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US J 

United  Technologies  Corporation  ^ 

International  Brothertiood  of  Electrical  Workers.  AFL^KMIC  . 

Hyundai  Motor  America    

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Saiety  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm  

LumOermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (Forfederal  Kempa  Ule  Assurance  Co) 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For.Kemper  Financial  Companies.  Inc)  

lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For;Kemper  Finanaal  Services.  Inc) 
Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (Fof:Kemper  lnvest»rs  life  Insurance  Co)  ... 
lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For:Kemper  Reinsurance  Company) 

lumbermens  Mutual  Casual^  Company  , 

Building  Owners  8  Managers  Assn  Int'l  , 


Health  8  Medicine  Counsel  of  Washington 
Avon  Products,  Inc  


National  Education  Assn . 

American  Petroleum  Institute  _. 

Mackey  8  DiMarco  (ForTom  Gosnell)  

Mackey  (  DiMarco  (ForKirealer  Rxhester  CouiKil)  „  „ 
National  Industrial  Transportation  Leagtw  


Southland  Corporation    

Soulhuestern  Electric  Power  Co  

Investment  Company  Institute  , 

Alliance  ol  Nonprofit  Mailers  

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  loc 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co  

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp   

American  Petroleum  Institute  , 

Philip  Morns,  Inc  , 

American  Pulpwood  Assn 


Service  Employees  International  Union 

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp  

Minnesota  Mining  8  Manufacturing  Co  .,.. 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  

American  International  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Newmont  Mining  Corp 

National  Water  Resources  Assn  

Kraft  General  Foods.  Inc  

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn „„„_.. 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  _ 

Focus  on  the  Family  

Association  ol  Independent  Television  Stations.  In 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  

Republic  of  Estonia  ^ 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc  , .'Z.'Z 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  IForJlnencan  Insurance  Assn)  

Palumbo  8  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForAnencan  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  8  Publishers) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForJUIantic  Richfield  Co)    ,,. 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell,  Inc  (For  Farmers  Insurance  Group  ol  Companies) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell,  Inc  (For<kivernment  Empkiyees  Hospital  Assn)  

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (For:Southem  California  Rapid  Transit  Distnct)  

Federation  lor  American  Immigration  Reform 

Schuyler  Roche  8  Zwinier  (For:Gabnella  Rosenbaum  trust)  

American  Bakers  Assn  


Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company  

City  of  SI  Paul 

Cookson  Amenca.  Inc  , 

Minnesota  Mining  8  Manufacturing  Co  (ii)  ... 

Morgan  Stanley.  Inc  

Regional  Transit  Board  

Research-Cottnell  Companies 

Deere  8  Company  


Receipts 


3.500.00 
3.500.00 
6.000,00 


1.400.00 


350.00 


600.00 


10.SOO.0O 


10.500.00 
2.000.00 


700.00 

3,000.00 
10,000.00 
4,012.50 
5,000  00 
1.250  00 

looood 

3,500.00 
500.00 


18.639.00 

'imoo 

7.000  00 
5,000  00 
2.20125 


612  00 

24,549  98 

26.63 


2663 


2.300  00 
1.250  00 


98,97329 
3,567  60 
5.000,00 


3.135.00 


397  50 

15123 

1,489  20 


144.00 


200.00 
1,50000 


11.000,00 


2.500.00 

27692 

7.875.00 


9.000.00 


3,000  00 
11,000  00 
15.546.50 
5,000  00 
2.500.00 


7.50 

97.50 

97,50 

2.797,50 


1.992.00 

1.980.00 
288.302  00 

1.000.00 
840  00 
210.00 

4.662  00 

i.029!bo 

2.751.00 

595.00 


Eipendilures 


157.00 
1.660^7 


236.10 


479  98 
29.00 


2.647  35 


150.00 


4.070  22 
20  04 


20  04 


127  26 
400  00 


98,97329 
1800 


12  00 
48  82 


40  00 


54367 


7.50 
86.21 
36  50 


60.50 
125.00 
188.050  00 
713.02 
32.00 


55.00 


Eipendilures 


157.00 
166067 


236.10 


479  98 
29.00 


2,647  35 


150.00 


4.070  22 
20  04 


20  04 


127  26 
400  00 


98,97329 
1800 


12  00 
48  82 


40  00 


54367 


7.50 
86.21 
36  50 


60.50 

125.00 

188.050.00 

71302 

32.00 


55.00 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOREX— HOUSE 


3519 


Or|ani2ation  or  Individual  Filini 


leme  M.  Doit.  1023  15111  Stiwt.  NW.  7th  R  Washmitm.  K  20007  

W.  Carter  DoswU.  1101  Ptrni^lvania  AvMue,  NW.  1900  Wastimitm.  DC  20004  . 

Rotwt  J.  Ootdiiii.  2SS0  H  StiMt  NW.  t300  Washmitm.  DC  20037  

R.  i.  Doubrava.  1629  K  Stmt.  RW.  KOI  Washin|tM.  K  20006 

Doucherty  Cmwltiiii.  P.O.  ta  819  Sioui  Falls.  SO  WlOl-0819  

Mchad  G.  Dond.  1233  20th  Stract.  UN.  1400  Washin|tiHi.  DC  20036 

Maunen  F.  Dnilmi.  1511  K  Sticel.  IM.  8335  «laslim|ti».  DC  20005  

Chailts  P.  Dmw.  7901  Nntpaili  Dim  McLean.  VA  22102  

lane  Uml  DoMCir.  2200  Hill  Rd  Meandha,  VA  22314  

Ronald  W.  Orach.  807  Maine  Awnuc.  SW  Wasliin(ton.  K  20024  

lamn  E.  Drahc,  1101  Vkimont  Am..  NW  Washiniton,  K  20005  . 


Paul  A  Drask.  600  Maqland  Awnue.  SM  Washingten.  DC  20024  

Anthony  V.  Ortsden.  444  N.  Capitol  Street.  NW.  8801  Washiniton.  DC  20001  

Dicssendoilef-Laiid.  Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  1210  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
Do 


Do 


Chahes  T.  Dimi.  4711  Old  Kinpton  Pihe  Knoniile.  TN  37919 

Stephen  D  Dfieslei.  777  I4th  St..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

William  B.  Diiuers  k .  1745  Jeffenon  Davis  Hi|hwar.  K05  Aitiniton.  VA  22202  . 

Dnnker  Biddle  1  Reath.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Alvin  Onschlei.  3420  Reedy  Dnve  Annandale.  VA  22003  - 

Do 

tavin  J.  OnsoHI.  1800  M  St..  NW  Washin|ton.  K  20036 


Loiraiiie  Dnscall,  1300  Connecticut  Awnue.  m.  1401  Washiniton,  DC  20036 

Pamela  1.  Driver.  1025  Coiinecticut  Aw.,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Fran  Du  Melle,  1726  M  Street,  NW.  1902  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Duane  Moms  t  Hecksclicr.  1201  Hartel  Stitel.  11500  P.O.  Boa  195  Wilminiton.  DE  19899  . 

Do 

Mitch  Dubensly.  1250  Connectcut  Ave..  NW,  1210  Washiniton.  K  20036  - 

Duberstein  Group,  Inc,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  PW,  1350  Washiniton.  DC  20037  


Employer/Client 


Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Stan  Dublinske.  10801  Rodnillc  Pihe  RKkville.  MP  20852 

Morian  0.  OubnM.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036  .. 
Dudet  Communicabons,  4915  St  Elmo  Avenue,  1206  Bethesda,  MO  20814 

lane  McPihe  Dudley,  888  17th  SInet.  NW,  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Kevin  DuHcy.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washiniton.  K  20006 

Stephen  C  DuHy.  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20005  

Francis  J.  Du||>n.  1333  Ne*  Hampshire  Ave.,  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
Do 


Juamla  0  Duue>>,  KOI  Nevi  Vorti  Ave ,  m.  8400  Washm|ton,  DC  20005  

Robert  H.  Duuer.  1120  Connecticut  Ave  .  Ml  Washiniton.  DC  20O36  

Mk  S.  Dunaway,  Dunawiy  I  Cross  1146  19th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Amy  K.  Dunbai.  P.O.  Boa  19230  Washington.  DC  20036 

Don  R.  Duncan,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  1700  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  C.  Duncan.  1050  17lh  Street,  NW,  1410  Washinron,  DC  20036 

Duncan  Wembcrg  Miller  t  Pembrohe.  PC,  1615  M  Street.  MK.  1800  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pauline  Dunlap,  1201  McDulfie  1222  Houston,  TX  77019  

Man  Lee  Dunn.  1850  K  St.,  NW,  1400  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Michael  V  Dunn,  600  Maryland  Ave.,  SW.  I202W  Washiniton.  DC  20024 

William  C  Dunnmi.  PO.  Bar  619S00  Dallas.  TX  75261  

lames  A.  Dupree,  1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  81000  Washington.  DC  20005  

Daniel  T  Duitiam.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049  _ 

Ed  Durkin.  101  Constitution  Ave..  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20001 


Kattienne  M.  Outilh,  214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NE,  8420  Washiniton,  K  20002 

Lloyd  L  Dubury.  2000  K  Street,  NW.  8800  Washington.  DC  20006  

Ernest  Dueester.  815  letli  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Willidhi  P.  DuBosc  N,  lOSO  17tli  St.,  NW.  8700  Washington.  DC  20036  

Robert  F.  DuPiee  Jr..  1801  K  Street.  NW.  8900  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Denis  J.  Dayer.  1155  1501  St..  NW.  1400  Washington.  K  20005  

Roderick  T.  Dnyer,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20036  

Maiy  A.  Dyess.  2011  Eye  Street.  NW.  8601  Washington.  DC  20006  

Dylicma  Gosselt.  800  Michigan  Natwial  ToMf  Ijnsini.  Ml  48933  

Do 

Do 

Talis  Olenitis.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave..  IM.  8600  Washington.  DC  20004 

DGA  Merutmal.  Inc.  1133  Connectcut  Avenue.  IM  Washiniton.  K  20036  .... 

Do _ -._.. -.. 

Do 


Do  . 


Anthony  S.  Eail,  Oic  South  Pinctam  Street  P.O.  Ba  2113  Madison.  Wl  53701-2113 
Hope  B.  Eastman.  4800  Hampden  Lane.  7th  Fhior  Bethesda.  MO  20814  

George  H.  Eatman.  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  8525  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Charles  H.  Eaton.  4921  Esia  Avenue  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815 

Robert  E.  L  Eatn.  4921  Essa  Akkuo  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815 

Eaton  AssKiates,  he.  4921  Esse  Avenue  Chevy  Chase.  HO  20815 

Robert  E.  Ebel.  102S  Cwmscticut  Ave.,  NW,  81014  Washmgton,  DC  20036  

Bnnda  L  Ebeily.  SO  F  Sbvl,  NW,  81050  Washington,  K  20001  

Chaite  J.  Eby.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washuigton,  K  20CC7 

Kewn  James  Echols,  425  2ed  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20001  

Helen  H.  Edge.  7n  N.  FairtB  Street.  8(01  Aloandna.  VA  22314 


Edison  EMctnc  kstilvle.  9(h  Ftei  1 1 1 1  19lh  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 

Chnstophei  Edhy  Jr..  Harvard  Las  School  Cambndft.  HA  02138  

V  Anne  Edlund,  1670  Eye  St.,  NW.  81000  Washington,  K  20006  

Edon  Canpany.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  81010  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do 

Chhstme  A.  E*mds.  633  Pennsyhnma  Am.,  NW.  8600  Washington,  DC  20004 

J.  Rodney  Edaaids.  260  Hadaoa  Ak.  Ne«  Torii.  NT  1N16 

Jack  EdaiMds,  3000  FirM  Natond  Bank  BMg.  P.O.  Ba  123  Hobile,  Al  36601  - 

Do — 


Do. 
Do 


I  0  Edonrds.  1201  16th  Stiwt.  NW  Washmgton.  K  20036 
Paul  S  Epn.  1325  ISth  SInct,  NW.  8503  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

WHIiam  I.  Ehrig.  700  JMeiMn  HM  Raad  Purchase,  Wl  10577  

Peter  J.  Eide.  1615  H  SbHt.  NW  Washington.  K  20062  

Eufene  Eidenberg.  1133  I9lk  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036  .... 


RovKand  (  Sellery  (ForJob  Opportunities  Business  Symposium] 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co _ _.. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  hic _ 

Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  . 


Porter  Wnght  Moms  (  Arthur  (Forfoalitnn  tor  Environmental-Energy  Balance) 

National  Committee  for  a  Human  Ute  Amendment,  kic 

National  Machine  T«l  Builders'  Assn  

American  Movers  Conlerence 

Disabled  American  Veterans  

American  Medical  Assn  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  .... 
National  Air  TraHc  Controllers  Aim  . 

General  Dynamics  Corp  __. 

Metnpolitan  Life  Insurance  Cos 

Science  Applications  Int'l  Corp „ 

Sun  Coal  Company „ 

National  ton  of  Realtors  _ 

Teas  Instruments.  Inc  __ 

Cohiniai  Pen*  Life  Insurance  Co  . 

Itucadia  Natmal  Corp 

PHLCORP 

American  Bar  Assn 
Citizen  Actno  Fund 
Foodservice  t  Packaging  Institute.  liK 

American  Lung  Assn 

Hercules.  Inc  . 

State  of  Delavare  

National  Forest  Products  A»n 

JMna  Life  t  Casualty 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  .... 
Fiber  Optic  Competition  US.  Inc  . 
General  Motois  Corp 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co 

McCm  Cellular  Communications.  hIc 

Monsanto  Company  _._ 

National  Cable  TV  Assn  

Nevada  Resort  Assn  _. 

United  Air  Unes.  Inc 

Warner  Communications.  Inc 


Receipts 


500.00 

42.75 

170.00 

1.600.00 


Eipenditures 


175.23 

1.375.00 

250.00 

20.950.93 

5J72.00 

9J96.00 


2SO.00 


American  Speech-Lan|ua|e-Heann|  Assn 

National  Rural  Electrx  Cooperatne  Assn 

lyonnaise  Mananas  America,  Inc   

Whileford  Taykn  t  Preston  (Fo(:National  Constructors  Assn) _ 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  „ „ 

American  Medical  Assn 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (For:Ftderal  Empkiyees  Tai  Group)   

LeBocuf   Lamb   Leiby   t   MacRae   (For:Feibel-Garek  Realtorvtnvironmentil 
Standard  Group) 

National  Food  Processors  Assn  _ 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Crovm  Control  Corp   - 

hidustnal  Truck  Assn  _. 

Lord  Corporation 

Walbio  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers  . 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co 


250W 
1,000.00 
8.0X.00 

129,40 
1.635.00 
9.000  00 
18.000.00 

400.00 

875.00 


2J90.00 


Ki.soo.oe 

2.47SM 

3.575.00 

350.00 


97  50 
45  00 


33  46 

250  00 


56JI 


5.00000 
1367.59 
199.96 
80  JO 
53.01 
179,37 
50.00 
94.00 


BJ99JD 


Japan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn  

Lake  Andes-Wainer  Water  Systems.  Inc  

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Assn  _ 

Natonal  Assn  of  State  Energy  Officials  

Wtsteni  Fuels  Association,  hic  

Falcon  Camen  _ _. 

American  Council  tor  Capital  Formation  

Farmers'  Educational  t  Co-Operative  Union  of  America  , 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co 

American  Asswiation  of  Retired  Persons 


United  BiKhertnod  of  Carpenters  t  kiiners  of  America  

Hillihen  (  Company  

National  Comm  to  Presene  Social  Security  I  Medicare  

American  Fed  of  Labor  t  Congress  of  Industrial  Orgamtttans 

Natnnal  Ocean  Industries  Assn  

American  Totile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc  

Hcllair  Group,  bic ™,™ 

American  Mmin|  Congress  

National  Assn  of  Stevedores 


Committee  on  US  Business  Canadian  Life  I  Health  Ins,  Assn 

Military  Bool  Hanufactunng  Assn  

Total  Petroleum.  Inc  

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co 

Dir  bitl  Atf  of  the  Gen  Del  for  Armements  

Snide  Natnnale  D'Etudc  el  de  Const  de  Moleurs  O'Aviatm  .... 

Solreavia _ 

Titan  _ 


Queries  I  Brady  (For*8sconsin  Electric  Pjvrer  Co) 

Paley  Rolhrnan  GoMstein  Rosenberi  (  Cooper  (ForJIational  Assn  of  Women 
Business  Ommers) 

Coal  I  Slurry  Icchnoloiy  Assn  

Eaton  Associates,  he 

Eaton  Associates,  he  


Enscrch  Corporation 
Freeport-HcHoRan  DC. 


he 


Hill  t  Rnwlton,  Inc  (Forlknsanto  Co) 

American  Delermmation  for  Peace  Co  ,.. 

Raikny  Progress  hstitute  


Covmgton  t  Buriing  , 


Motor  Vehde  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  US.,  he 

Coca-Cda  Foods _ 

Pinnade  Data  Corporaten  

Dm  Witter  Fmancial  Services  Group  

Anwican  Piper  hstitute.  Inc  ~ 

Flit  USA.  he  

Hitri  Aerospicc.  he  - 

Seciele  Nitoialc  dltudc  e)  de  Cuist  de  Moleurs 

Tehdyne  hdustnes.  he  

NMnnal  Education  Assn 

Vntnim  Veterans  of  America,  he 

hpsi  Co,  he 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

HCI  Communicitms  Corp  


3.7S0.W 

3.450.00 
1.125,00 
8.550.00 
750.00 
1.125.x 

16.875.x 

12S.W 

5.0M.X 

4.oxm 

81.33 
217.70 

3.750.x 

361.x 

6X.X 
2.0X.M 

m'Kii 

5.0MX 
2.1WM 

600.M 

86  75 
90.K 

13.000  JIO 

9.718.02 

14.754.77 

1,813.12 

3.500.00 

609  53 
633  75 

1.1B5.X 
12497 

5.0X.X 
16.154.K 
17J45.80 

1J95.M 

1.450.x 
743.06 
855  45 

438.52 

9J75.M 

510 

650.00 

72.996.x 

5WM 

10.920.x 
3.528.n 

4.028J2 
614.50 

2.6M.M 
3.839.81 

B73.1B 

1.4S0.M 
2.750J00 

B01.M 
20.M 

10.M 

729.69 

72.716.9B 

3  740X 

10.5n.K 
7.500.M 

1J06J5 
196  JS 

B40J4 
306.» 

1456.60 

3.962.49 
12.555.N 

99.U 
B9.M 
4l.n 

23M.« 

2.000.00 

3520 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


Orginiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


Roir  L  Eiium.  3M  Noftli  9lli  Strtet,  MOO  Boiu.  D  U702 
Oe _ 


Di. 
Di. 


Mfeett  A.  Eiute.  1201  hiiiis|(vania  Aw.,  M.  f370  Washmitoii.  DC  20004 


PMis  Ci»<i.  1331  Ptnnsjrtvinia  Am  .  IISOO-N  WastiingtoiT  DC  2O0O4 
Albert  C.  Eistnberi.  173S  Rni  Torli  Awnuc.  m  Washington.  DC  20006 
Rated  Eiseiibud.  1155  CwinectKut  Aw.  MW Washington.  OC  20036 

Do 

Earl  B  Eiscfihart,  1320  Braddock  Place.  1720  Aleandna.  VA  22314 

Unda  S.  Eisnaugle.  225  W.  34th  Street  New  Yorti.  HT  10122 

H.  I.  Elam  ID.  110  S  Par*  Dr  Greensbort).  IK  27401      

Jane  Elder,  214  »  Henry  St .  I2t)3  Madison.  Wl  53703  

Timolfij  L  Eklef,  100  HE.  Adams  Street  Peona,  H  616291430  

La«  Ottces  ol  Peter  L  Elecy,  304  Victory  Road  Manna  Bay.  MA  02171  . 

D> 


703 


J.  Burtoi  Ellet  Ir..  1301  Pennsylvanii  Aw .  RW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20004 

Charles  W.  EllMtt,  Wisconsin  Petroleum  Council  25  W  Mam  St .  1703  Madison  Wl  53103  . 

Cmihr  K.  Elliolt.  107  Whitehurst  Stilhvater.  OK  74078 

Ellntt  2«eben  t  Steelman.  Chtd.  1227  25th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  2D037 

Matt  G.  Ellrs,  1920  N  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kenneth  W.  Ellison.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  HH.  KOO-S  Washington.  DC  20004 

Hart  M.  EHissn,  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  NW.  il260  Washington.  X  20004 


Do 
Do. 


Gaiy  Elmeslad,  PC  Boi  3153  St  Charles,  MO  63302  

Nancy  C.  Elwnd,  15th  t  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Alyscn  A  Emanuel,  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  IW  1755  Washington  DC  20C37 

Enwfiency  Committee  tor  American  Trade.  1211  ConnKticut  »w  .  m.  »801  Washmgfcn  DC  20036 

Emefjon  Electnc  Co.  8000  W  Flonssant  SI  Louis.  MO  63136       „ 

John  M.  Emery.  1101  Vermont  Aw  .  NW  Washington  DC  20005     

Michael  J.  Emig.  1 125  15th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005        

Randy  Emmger,  5205  West  37th  Street  Amanik).  IX  79109  ... , „,., 

Employee  Retaatmn  Council,  1720  N  St.,  It*  Washington,  DC  20036  .„,^ __, 

hene  R.  EmsHlem.  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Enerfj  Consumers  (  Producers  Assn  Boi  1 726  Seminole.  OK  74868         

Gary  D.  Engcbielson.  1350  New  Yort  Aw  .  NW.  1200  Washington  OC  20005  ._ 

Ralph  Engel.  1913  Eye  Street,  NW,  Washington.  OC  200O6  

English  First.  8001  Forties  Place,  1102  Spnngtield,  VA  22151       

Jon  Englund.  1225  Eye  Street.  IW.  t950  Washington.  K.  20005     

Chnstophci  Engquist.  1957  E  St .  m  Washington.  DC  20006 
Rchard  Engram  Jr.  PO.  Boi  506  Merchants  8  Miners  Bank  BIdg  Welch  WV  2480! 
Environmental  Tai  Policy  Alliance.  1667  K  Street.  IM.  KOO  Washington  DC  20006 
David  Eppler.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw..  SE  Washington.  OC  20003  . 

Epstein  Becker  t  Green.  PC .  1227  25»  Street,  m.  1800  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  ^^ 


b. 
D(. 
B(. 
h. 
Ol. 
Da. 
Dt. 
tt. 
Dp. 
Dp. 
Ot. 
Do. 
Do 


Gieioty  D.  Erten,  1275  PennsyKrania  Aw  ,  NW,  1501  Washington  DC  200O4 
John  Ernst,  1400  16lh  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  200360001 

I  L  Efvin.  1(67  K  Street,  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  20006     , . 


Dp. 
Do 


kiioH  G.  Esders.  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006         .__ 

John  T.  Estes,  2300  R  St..  NW.  KOO  Washington.  DC  20037       ^ 

Sherry  Ettleson,  215  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Brack  Evans.  801  ftnnsyhrania  Awnuc,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 
Cindy  Evans,  1250  Coonocticut  Aw ,  NW  1210  Washington  K  20036 
David  C.  Evans,  1200  llth  Stttet.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036 
Donald  C  Evans  Jr ,  655  15th  St .  NW,  1310  Washington,  DC  20005 
lynwood  J  Evans.  1020  19lh  Street.  NW.  1780  Washington.  DC  20036 
Rae  Fdftcf  Evans,  1615  L  Street.  NN,  11220  Washington,  DC  20036    . 

Robert  B  Enns.  919  18th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006       

Robert  D  Enns.  ISOO  M  St..  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 


DC 


NaRcr  H.  Evans  M.  Dam  WngM  Trtmaine  1752  N  Street.  IW  1800  Washington 
William  J  Evans  Jr .  1200  17th  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20036 
B.L  Evans  and  Associates.  Inc,  1301  Connecticut  Aw  ,  m.  1700  Washington  DC  20036 
Daw  Evans  Associates.  406  3rd  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Evans  Gragp.  ltd.  1010  Wisconsin  Aw .  1810  Washington.  DC  20007 


0036. 


Do. 
Da. 
Ol. 
Di. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Di. 
Ol. 
Ol. 


108  , 


Fam  K.  Ewnson.  1420  X  Stiiel  NN.  #600  Washington  DC  20005 

Naynt  1  Eim|.  Assoaatad  PMnleum  Industries  ol  Pa  PO  Bo  925  Harnshurg  PA  l)ll 

Paal  1  Eyir.  300  5th  Stiiat.  NE  Washmgton.  DC  20002 

EDS  Coipaiation.  1331  Penasyhnnia  Aw ,  NW.  11300  Washington.  OC  200Oi  ... 

ESCO  ElictnitKS  Coip.  BOOO  N.  Flonssant  St  Louis,  MO  63136  ...._.. 

F/P  Rawaicli  Assecialis.  1700  K  SI..  NN.  8404  Washington.  DC  20006  _.. 

Oo 

Op 

Dp 

Ol ■  T"!  ■■""■" 

Daa  L  Faiar.  1700  K  Streal.  NW.  11200  Washiniton,  DC  20006    „. 

FaMri*  Martm  Bemto.  600  N.  Weststme  BM .  IllOO  Tampa  a  33609     

Ratart  R  Fabs.  1101  ISIti  SI..  NW.  8205  Washington.  DC  20005 

Dak  W.  FalM.  PO  ■■  lis  Maanaa.  ON  43537 

Faailr  mtmi  CmpKif  Advocacy  Gimip.  cA)  Geofge  Helme  Wilmington  IrusI  Comoani  Wilmington,  X  IMM 

Fiaab  J  Farkna.  1776  Eya  Stiaat.  NN.  Suite  575  Washington,  DC  20006 

Tkamas  >  Fatlay  N.  1220  L  SI.  NW  Washington.  K  20005        

Oand  H.  Faniir.  1629  II  SIraat.  NW,  11010  Washington,  DC  20006 


Employer/Client 


Davis  Wright  Tremaine  (For;City  ol  Klamath  Falls) 

Daws  Wright  Tremaine  (Forldaho  Cooperatiw  Utiities  Assn) 

Daws  Wnghl  Tremaine  (ForiPhilip  Moms,  IncI  ...^ 

Davis  Wright  I  Tremaine  (ForSoap  i  Detergent  Assn) 

Cornerstone  Associates,  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers  

American  Institute  ot  Architects  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Waste  Management,  Inc     

National  Private  Truck  Council    

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn , 

Cone  Mills  Corp   , 

Sierra  Club     „„ _ 

Caterpillar,  Inc    ..„ 

Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute  

hi  Chase  Cancer  Center 


Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center  

Kenneth  Norris  Ir  Comprehensiw  Cancer  Cento 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn    „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  „ ..„ 

Oklahoma  State  Uniwrsity „ 

Ptiarmaceuttcal  Manufacturers  Assn  

American  Mining  Congress  

Bell  InwstmenI  Company,  Inc  

F'ench  t  Company  (For  Int'l  Electronics  Manufaiiurers  t  Consumers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc] 

French  I  Company  (For  Montgomery  Ward  I  Co.  (ncl _ 

French  I  Company  (ForWheels.  Inc) 

St  Charles  Co  Economic  Dewlopment  Counci 
National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S 
BASF  Corp  


American  Medical  Assn     

International  Brothertiood  ol  Electrical  Wpfters 
Southviestern  Public  Service  Co 


American  Bar  Assn 


Contract  Services  Assn  

Chemical  Specialties  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc 


American  Electronics  Assn      

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 


Public  Citizen  

American  Managed  Care  &  Review  fan  .. 

Anheuscr  Busch 

AEtna  Life  i  Casualty     _ 

Doctors  National  Homecare  Cofp  

Edison  Electric  Institute   

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  (GMA)  . 
Missouri  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 

MFJ  Task  Force  

National  Shorthand  Reporters  Association 
Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Co  .. 

Pfizer.  Inc        

Pharmaceutical  Manufactuters  Assn 

PKR  Foundation  _„ 

Revlon.  Inc  &  Subsidiaries  ..« 

Southern  California  Edison  Co  . 


Voluntary  Hospitals  of  America,  Inc 

Knighls  of  Columbus       „.., 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Baldt,  Inc       

Kaman  Diversified  Technologies  Corp  

Mip  Instadsetzungstriebe  Gmbh 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn,  AFl-CK) 

Internalmnal  Council  of  Cruise  Lines  

Public  Citizen  

National  Audubon  Society 


National  Forest  Products  Assn , 

Building  Owners  i  Managers  fcun  M'l 

American  Family  Corp , 

U.S.  West,  Inc   

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc   „ 

American  Financial  Services  Assn  , 

American  Bar  Assn  . 


Oregon  Economic  Development  Dept,  Ports  Div 

Pan  American  World  Ainnrays,  Inc  

Great  Western  Financial  Corp  

Association  for  Regulatory  Reform     

MCA    

SW    

US.  Olympic  Committee 

Emergency  Medical  Services  Associates 

Federal  Republic  of  Nigena  _ 

Gowmnent  of  Cyprus „ 

Matlack,  Inc _.. 

National  Multi  Housing  Council 


National  Subacute  Care  Assn.  Inc  

New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcemcnl  t  A^nin.  Corp  . 

Remodelers  National  Funding  Corp  

Republic  ol  China  

Towers  Financial  Corp  

Footwear  Industries  ol  America  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

AmerKan  Osteopathic  Assn 


American  Bus  Assn  

Caribbean  Marine.  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Iiw  . 

Northrop  Corp   

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Chevron  USA.  Inc _ 

Philip  Morns,  Inc  

Cargill.  Inc . 

Andersons    


Dow  Chemical  USA 

American  Petroleum  Institute  . 
Alliance  of  Amencan  Insurers  . 


Receipts 


250.00 

15.97200 

500  OO 

3,550.00 

lubd^oo 

16.187.50 
100.36 
250.00 


1.000.00 
liSS^OO 


45000 

115.00 

9.624  99 


11730 
117.154.25 


2500 
18.32500 
1.563.75 


400.00 
4.900.00 


198,630.36 


6,750  00 
2,400  00 


5,300  00 
"26100 


2,782.50 

662.50 

265  00 

1.855  00 

1.987i0 

11.250  00 

7.750  00 

31.35 

191,90 

9.027.34 

22.051  15 

11.844  00 

1.565.00 

6.500.00 

4400.00 


250.00 
400  00 


680.00 
5.00O.OO 


31.700.00 
8.500  00 
4.30000 
3.200.00 
2.500  00 
3,800.00 


5.300.00 
2.000  00 


2,500.00 


500.00 

sod'bd 

1.400  00 
6.000  00 
2.500.00 


3.100  00 
lO.OOO.OO 


Expenditures 


43  90 

268J5 


56200 
1.863  90 


879.87 


320.77 


97.73 


88.473.20 
2,704  95 


26  00 
11.82 


50.00 
2il'8 


240.616% 
124.77 


12.19849 


1.45750 
8.21850 


1,19250 
265.00 

265  00 

4.160  50 
397.50 
397  50 
848.00 
26500 

1,722  50 


191.90 
27  34 
7,051.15 
420  02 
51000 


165  00 


50  00 
147.25 


2.025  45 
1.739.77 


33.00 


5.821.00 
11200 


19,  1991 


Etpcnditures 

no 

00 

oo 

00 

00 
50 
36 

00 

43  90 

2M75 

562  00 

1.863  90 

879^7 

no 

- — 

00 

320.77 

00 

no 

- 

99 

97.73 

w 

25 

00 
00 
75 

00 
00 

36 

88.473.20 
2.704  95 

26  00 
118? 

50,00 

2118 

240^616% 

124.77 

DO 
00 

00 
00 

12.19849 

1^457  50 
8.218.50 

i'.i92.5b 

26500 
265  00 

50 
50 
00 
00 

50 
00 
00 
35 
90 
34 
15 
00 
00 
00 
00 

4.160  50 
397.50 
397  50 
848.00 
265  00 

1.722  50 

i9r9d 

27  34 

7.051.15 
420  02 
510  00 

165  00 

00 
00 

"mm 

00 
00 

147.25 

DO 

oo 

DO 

00 
00 

on 

00 

Ml 

2.025.45 
1,73977 

in 

in 

TO 

M 
10 

lb 

33.00 

"'iWxa 

11200 

February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Orianization  or  Individuai  fdirti 


Grej  F»nii«.  600  Miiylantf  Aw..  SW.  #607  Washin|ton.  DC  20024  

Martin  T.  Finiw.  P.O.  Ba  40719  Jaciiswvilie.  R  32203-0789  

Farnwn'  Educitma!  I  C«-Op«ntni  Unnn  of  Amenca.  600  Marytand  Aw..  SW.  1202a  Mashiniton.  DC  20024  . 

Daimar  T.  Fan,  1750  K  Stnrt.  N.w.  Washinitoti.  K  20006  

Farraiut  Greup.  1825  K  Stnet.  m.  (807  Washiniton,  X  20006 

Chnstoplw  G.  Fanand,  122  C  SJriet.  m.  #240  Wastiinjton.  DC  20001  

HKhad  Fanir.  1250  ConiHcticiit  Awfluc.  KH  Wajhiniton.  DC  20036 

Joseph  A  Famll.  1600  mm  Boulevard.  11000  Ailin|ton.  VA  22209 

Richard  I  Fairell.  1015  ISMi  St..  PUT.  1401  Washington,  DC  20005  — _ 

Marcos  G  Faust.  332  Constitution  Aw..  I€  Washiniton.  DC  20002  

Oo 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 


lane  Faacett-Hoowf.  801  18th  St..  RW,  HOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Rotieft  C.  Fa».  12731  Directors  \md  Woodbndfe.  VA  22192  

William  D.  Faf.  818  Connecticut  Aw..  N.W..  1900  Washington.  K  20006 


155401 


Feilcral  Indies  Association.  670  US  Courthouse  110  S  4th  Street  Minneaxlis. 

Federal  Kemper  Lite  Assurance  Co.  Kemper  Bld|  0-3  Lon|  Grow.  1  60049 

Federation  for  American  bnmiiration  Retorni.  1666  Connecticut  Awnue.  IM.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20009 

Federation  of  Amerxan  ContnIM  Shippmi.  50  Broadmii  New  York.  HY  10004  

Federatm  of  AmerKao  Health  Systems.  1111  19th  St .  NW.  1402  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307  Massachusetts  Aw .  K  Washiniton.  DC  20002  

Federation  of  Behavioral  Ps|cholo|ical  t  Cotnitiw  Sciences.  1200  17lh  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 

Robert  Feenstra.  13545  Euclid  Awnw  Ontano.  CA  91761   

Donald  M.  Felir.  805  Third  Aw.  New  Torii.  NY  10022  

Scott  FeitrabctHl.  1400  16th  St..  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036-0001  , 

Oouilas  J.  Feith.  2300  M  Street.  NW— 1600  Washmjton.  OC  20037 _. 

Chai  Rachel  FeldNum.  122  Maryland  Aw..  NE  Washiniton.  OC  20002  _„_.. 

Laura  FeMman.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washiniton.  OC  20006  _ 

Maiii  B  FeMman.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  KOO  Washiniton.  K  20037  _ 

Timothy  FeWman.  1627  Eye  Street.  NW  (880  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Claudia  Feller.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  _.._ 

Mimi  A  Feller.  1100  Wilson  BM  Artin|ton.  VA  22209 

Kenneth  E  Feltman.  927  15th  St..  NW.  (1000  Washington.  DC  20005 

Melody  H.  G  Fennel.  15th  t  M  Streets.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Karen  S  Fennell.  1522  K  SL.  NW.  (1000  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Stephen  Fenoflio.  P.O.  Ba  1148  Austin.  IK  78767 

Judith  W.  Fensterer.  242  E.  80th  Street  New  Yorli.  NY  10021 


Fensterwald  Alcorn  t  Vangellovi.  2112C  Gallows  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180  

Georie  F.  Fenton  >..  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Edward  T  Fergus.  100  Gold  SI.  New  York.  NY  10292  _ 

lames  H  Ferguson.  2310  Tratt  Avenue  Reston.  VA  22181 

Stephen  L  Ferguson.  CfC.  kic  405  N.  Rogers  St  Bloomington.  M  47401  

Deeohn  Ferns.  1400  Smteenth  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-2266  

John  L  Festa.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Fiber  Fabrx  I  Apparel  Coalition  tor  Trade.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  (900  Washington.  DC  20006  

Fiber  OptK  Competition  US.  Inc.  804  W  Diamond  Aw..  3rd  Floor  Gaithersburg.  MO  20878  

Donald  L.  Fierce.  Fierce  and  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Aw .  IM  (1010  Washington.  DC  20037 

Fierce  t  Associates.  600  New  Hampshire  Aw..  WW.  (1010  Washington.  DC  20037  

Oo 


Oo. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 


Alan  0.  Fieis.  919  IBIh  Street.  NW.  (400  Washington.  DC  20006 
Richard  G.  Rfield.  P.O.  Ba  11000  Montgomery.  AL  36198 


Marshall  S.  Filler.  1330  Connecticut  Aw  NW  Suite  250  Washington.  K  20036 
Financial  Services  Council.  1225  19lh  St..  NW.  (410  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

William  J.  Finch.  403  East  Siith  St.  Bloomington,  II  47401 

Lawrence  A.  Fineran.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  (1500  N  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Matthew  P.  Finh.  1600  M  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Nelson  L  rinh.  378  Valley  Oak  Court  Waldorf.  MO  20601-3500  

Patncia  M  Fink.  13<5  Piccard  Dr.  Rocknlle.  MO  20850 

Richard  H.  Fink.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  (670  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ben  Finhelstein.  1350  New  York  Aw..  NW.  (1100  Washington,  DC  20005 

Stephen  rinley.  200  West  Thomas.  (310  Seattle.  WA  98119  

Peter  1.  Finncrty.  1331  Penmytvania  Aw..  IM  (560  Washington.  K  20004  

Thomas  D.  Fioniiao.  1100  15th  Street.  NW.  (1200  Washington.  K  20005 

James  1.  Finnucan.  2  Hodio  Dnw  Ansonia,  CT  06401  

First  National  Bank  of  BostM.  100  Federal  St  Boston.  MA  02110  

Richard  L  Fischer.  1615  M  St .  NW.  (200  Washmflon.  DC  20036  

Deborah  A  Fischione.  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  (6200  Washington.  DC  20006  ... 

CaiWon  W.  Fish.  P.O.  Ba  35106  Minneapolis.  MM  55435  

Madeline  Fishd.  312  Massachusetts  Aw.  Washington.  DC  20002  

DonaM  W.  Fishr.  3(14  honhoc  Lane  Aloandna.  VA  22310  __. 

Gary  K.  Fisher.  1700  K  Street.  NW.  (1200  Washington.  K  20006 „ 

1.  Pans  Fisher.  1801  K  St..  M.  ISOO  Nishrngton.  DC  20006  

WiHiam  P.  FnkH.  1200  17tk  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  2K36 


Empkiyer/Clwit 


Fisher  WaylMd  Cooper  t  Leader.  12S5  23rd  Street.  NW.  (800  Washington.  DC  20037-1125  

Thomas  H.  Fitzpatnck.  Connacticvt  Petroleum  Counal  60  Washington  Street.  (908  Hartford.  CT  06106 

Donald  Fb,  2100  Pannsytweia  Aw..  NW.  (710  Washmgton.  DC  20037  

HillianI  J.  Fjoid.  602  Mam  St..  (600  Cincinnati.  OH  45202 „„ _... 

Susan  G.  Flick,  1320  19th  St..  NW.  (400  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do _ 

Robert  B  Hau.  3214  White  Flint  Ct.  Oakton.  VA  22124  

Daniel  V.  Flanagan  Jr..  11  Canal  Center  Plaja.  (250  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  _ 

Oo 

Oo 

Fleishman-HiHard.  Inc.  1301  Cenntcticut  Aw..  NW.  7tb  Fber  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do _ „ 


Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Mk  a.  FlimMi.  12050  Wbedward  Aw.  Detreit.  Ml  48203-3596  

Mchad  Flaimng.  1300  N.  17th  St..  (  1010  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Terry  P.  Fleming.  Okn  Petralcum  Council  88  E.  Broad  SL.  (1960  Cohimbus.  OH  4321S  . 
Florida  Business  Associatts,  1825  EYE  Street.  NW.  (400  Washington.  K  20006  


Northern  Telecom,  Inc 
Bamett  Banks.  Inc     . 


Food  Marteting  Institute  

Southern  Company  Senrices.  Inc 

Peabody  Holding  Co.  Inc  

Amencan  Paper  bistitute.  Inc  

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc  

Synta  (USA)  Inc 

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Distrid  

Clarti  County  Nevada-McCairan  International  Airport  . 

Kirtoo  McConhie  t  Bushnell  _ 

Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Distnct 

Public  Sennce  Co  of  New  Meucs 

Sierra  Pacife  Power  Co  

Procter  t  Gamble  Manufactunng  Co    

Amencin  Amusement  Machine  Assn      

Clean  Air  Working  Gmip _.._. 


Milk  Producers  Council  (Foi:Daiiy  Farmers  lor  Responsible  Daily  hlicyl 

Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn       

National  Wildlife  Federation  

International  Advisers  Inc  (For£mbassy  o1  Turkey)   _ _.... 

Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union  _ 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Sxial  Secunty  t  Medicare  

International  Advisers.  Inc  (Forlmbassy  of  Turkey)  

Oracle  Corporation  

Federation  ol  Behavioral  Psycholo|ical  (  Cognitnc  Saeoces „ 

Gannett  Co..  Inc  

Employers  Council  on  Fleiible  Compensation  _ 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  US   

Amencan  College  of  Nurse-Midwives 


Clark  Thomas  Winters  t  Newton  (For  State  Mutual  Insurance  Company) 

Genenc  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Assn   „_______._. 

Concemed  Federal  Railroad  Administration  Employees 

Amencan  Mining  Congress  

Pnidential-Bache  Secunties.  Inc    

Institute  of  Electncal  t  Electnmics  Engineers  _ 

Cook  Group.  Inc  ___™_ ., 

National  Wikflite  Federation  __. 

Amencan  Paper  histitute.  Inc  . . ...™™_»™__ 


liberty  Mantime  Company 

AB  Hagglund  t  Sonar 

Bender  Shipbuilding  1  Repair  

Botlinger  MKhine  Shop  t  Shipyard.  Iw  . 

Coca-Cola  Foods 

Spar  Aenspace.  Ltd 


A.  L  Williams  8  Company 

W  R.  Grace  1  Co  /Wortd  Headgoarters 

Alabama  Famiers  Federation  

Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc 


Cook  Group.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Manofactuitn  . 
hnestment  Company  hstitute  .... 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc  . 


Mechanical  Contractors  Assn  of  Amenca.  hic  

Koch  Industries,  bic  _ 

Spiegel  t  McDiarmid  (ForSouth  Hadley  Electnc  UfM  Dept)  . 

Emerald  Seafoods.  Inc 

Sea-land  Sennce.  Inc _.... 

Unnn  Carbide  Corp 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co  ...._ 


Amoco  Corporation  

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange 

Amencan  Collectors  Assn  

Tnist  for  Public  Land 


Amencan  Gnxip  Practice  Assn  bic 

Chevron  USA.  he 

WMinghousc  Electnc  Corp  

National  Restaurant  Assn 


htemational  Communcatons  Assn 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Hyiek  1  Fn.  Inc  (Forlntermec  Corporation)  . 

OhnRncrCo  

Diylon  Hudson  Corp .._ 

National  Assn  of  Cham  Dnig  Stores.  Inc 

Flack,  bic  (ForSpiegel.  Inc)  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn 


Flanagan  Group,  bic  (ForAiminion  Resources.  Inc} 

Flanagan  Group,  tac  (ForAirt  of  San  Francisco) 

Virginia  Power  

AiTicncan  Ambulance  Assn 

Anhcinr-Susch  Companies 

Autemolnie  Retngeration  Preducts  Institute 

Centel  Faderal  Sfstems         

Certified  Aoctnneers  hstitute  

Citims  lor  a  Dnig  Free  Amenca  

Coastal  Bamcr  Relief  Fund  „ _ 

Essdtt  Pendafla  Corp  _ 

Evcnady  

Femllgas __. 

Jason  Phanuceutictis 

Only. 


Nitinal  Sprritual  Assembly  of  the  Baha'is  of  Ike  U.S. 

Pitlioloe  PnctKe  Assn 

Public  Braadcisting  Service 

Sony  Co  of  Amenca 

Spicticgr  Management  Group 

St.  Louis  Na  Partnership  

Sy«i  Company 

Bnthntwod  ol  Maintenance  ol  Way  Emphiyees 

Amencan  Asu  of  Eouipment  Lessors 

Amencan  Mroleum  bistitutt 

Ctmia  Computer  Corporation 


3521 


Receipts 


26.125.00 

116.699.00 

300.00 

12.500.00 


200.00 


4.125.W 
24.16875 
15.000.00 

6.150.00 
28«7  50 
13.937.50 
29.487.50 


5.25000 
42.40500 


1.70517 
9.00000 


150.66 


1.895.92 
5.000.00 
1.650.00 
2571.M 
5.00000 


1.600  00 
20000 


Eipenditures 


32.164.50 


150.00 

750.00 

7.5OO.00 

5.533.00 


280.295.00 
150.000.00 
7300.00 
13JOO.0O 
12.000.00 
28.150.00 


12.000.00 

16.00000 

4.000.00 

975.00 


14.00000 

3.402.50 

125  00 

80  63 


3.000.00 


3.000.00 


100  Jt 


1.000.00 


1.400.00 
1.500.00 


3.00000 
100.00 


300  00 
75000 


24.00000 
9.000.00 
36.000.00 


22,500.00 


6.000.00 


16.155.00 
9.000.00 
20.000.00 
84.167.50 
18.00000 


40.500.00 


18.478.00 


1.445.00 

5i03.00 

110.428.46 


130M 


710.01 
687.56 
599.72 
1808 
6.596.36 
18182 
852.24 


1.946  J« 

17.590.00 

924J2 

1705.17 
9.000.00 
4J42.02 

im'm 

381.00 


63  J6 


6.796  53 


13.117.42 


971.28 
926.25 


351.141.00 
35000 

4^541^6 

204  40 
1J6771 
240  73 
578.53 
122.90 
135  00 
834  89 

uiix 

42S10 


6.714.90 


5724 
1 7.473  J7 


1.164.67 

mta 

»'.» 

192  JO 
148^7 


I20JI 

49  J5 

1JI7.96 

17636 

Ssriii 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Ortanintnn  u  Indniduil  Filfni 


Dd. 

Oi. 
0>. 

Di. 
Do. 


Kam  nonni.  1616  P  Slmt.  MT.  IISO  Wasliinitoii.  DC  20036 
DMid  L  neiy.  2300  R  SIimI.  NW.  1725  Washin|ton.  DC  20037 
"  I  J.  Flimn.  112S  l7Hi  StrM*.  M»  Mslimttni.  DC  20036 


Ftcin  OK  tlK  Familif.  101  Coipwatt  Cnttf  Dnw  Pomona.  CA  91768 

David  H.  Foanttf,  1201  16tti  St..  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Qmtliia  Fokanlli.  12300  Tainbrooli  Partm)i.  1320  Rxlnille.  MD  20852 

tetpli  P.  F«ta».  206  G  St..  K.  1201  Waskiniton.  DC  20OO2 

Foky  t  UidiWf.  1775  Pnns|tvafiia  Awnue.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006-4680 

Di  . 

Do. 
Food  1  MM  Stfflct  Trades  Oept.  Wl-CIO.  815  IBth  Street,  im.  1408  Washintton.  DC  20006 

Food  MailietiniMitiitc.  1750  K  St..  NWWastiinitoii.  DC  20006 

Fgodicmcc  t  PaclU|in|  Institute.  Inc.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20136  

HanS.  Fortes.  11  Dupont  Circle.  NN.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20036-1207      _... 

David  Fold.  1250  Connediciit  Ave..  NW.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

lames  E.  Fold.  1333  Ne«  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washiniton  DC  20036  .        .  . 

E  David  Foreman.  Foreman  I  Associates  1776  K  St..  IW,  1601  Washiniton.  DC  20006      

Foreman  t  Hndepnem.  1112  16ni  Street  NW.  1750  Washiniton.  DC  2C036 

Fonst  Farmers  Assn.  PO.  Boi  95385  Atlanta.  GA  30347   

Edward  H.  Foriotson.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  1700  Washiniton,  DC  20005  

Do. 


Di. 
Di. 

Do 


Hull  A  Forman.  8th  8  Eaton  Avenues  Bethlehem.  PA  18018  

Sail*  H.  Forman.  1331  Pennsyhrania.  NW.  1700-Soulh  Washiniton  DC  20004  . 

James  R  Foncster.  PO  Ba  94661  Cleveland.  ON  44101 

Misoii  B.  Foftief.  1745  Jctfcrson  Davis  Hi|hwar.  11200  Aflin|ton.  VA  22202  _ 

Rchard  D  Foitin.  1275  A  Street.  NW.  M50  Washiniton.  DC  200054006    . 

Richard  C.  Fortune.  1440  New  Tort  Aw..  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  20005  ..._ 

Mana  Foacannis.  918  F  Street.  NW,  M12  Washiniton,  DC  20004  

Bnicc  Foster,  21M  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  NW.  K75  Washiniton,  DC  20037    

Nancii  E.  Foster.  1300  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  950  Washington.  DC  20005  4107  ._. 
Wriliam  I.  Foster.  1201  Ne*  Vort  Ave..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Donald  L.  Foeilef.  PO.  Bar  50627  Cslumbia.  SC  29250  

Do _ 

Do 

Bartiara  FoL  POJa  37347  Washington,  K  20013 


Gofaldinc  Dieti  Fb,  39  Fairview  Road  Narterth,  PA  19072  ,......._, 

fa  Group,  USA  ltd,  P.O.  Ba  1831  Charleston.  SC  29402  _ _ 

Mn  R.  Frahm,  1101  15th  Sliect,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20005 

Frances  E  Francis.  1350  Nr»  Vorli  Ave.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20037 

Leslie  C.  Franca.  1000  PotamiK  St..  NW.  HOI  Washiniton.  DC  20007 

Do 

Mchad  Francis.  900  17th  Street.  UN  Washington.  DC  20006  

Douglas  L  Francisco.  1101  I6lh  St.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .   . 

Antkoni  M.  Franco.  Inc.  400  Renaissance  Cenlei.  KOO  Drtroit.  Ml  48243    ... 

John  L  Frank.  PO  Ba  8082  Eau  Claire.  Wl  S4702-8O82 

Uer  M.  Frank.  1667  K  SI .  M*.  1250  Washington.  DC  20006 

Rchard  L  Frank.  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036-2220 
Steplien  R  Frank.  607  Aiure  HUls  Drive  Simi  Valley.  CA  93065      

Do 

Do 

Fan  B.  Frankfort.  9312  Old  Gaorgelem  Road  Belheida.  MD  20814-1621  

Waller  L  Frankland  Jr..  1730  M  Street.  IM.  1911  Washington.  DC  20036   . .. 

EUis  B  FrKklin.  5025  VAsconsin  Aae .  NW  Washington.  DC  20016   

James  R.  Franklin.  One  Highands  Rd  St.  James.  NY  11780 

Pat  FranUm.  215  Pmns|lnma  Ave..  S£  Washmgton.  DC  20003 

•avHi  FrantovKh.  1350  Neii  York  Ave.,  NW,  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  , , . 

Thomas  C.  Franks.  1220  L  St..  NW.  1510  Washington.  DC  20005 

kMn  B.  Frani.  PO  Ba  10568  Ptmpano  Beach,  a  33061-6568  

Hanan  C.  Frau,  2121  OKatur  Place,  NW  Washington.  DC  20008 


Cliailes  L  Franr.  777  North  Capitol  Street.  1915  Washington.  DC  20002 

Douglas  Fratarg  I.  1515  Wilsan  BM  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Rakett  H  FredeiKk.  1616  H  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  200O6 

Jokn  1  Fndanckaan.  1101  Connectcut  Ave..  NW.  1700  Washington  DC  20036 
Joel  FfHdman.  1600  M  St..  M.  5ni  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

leans  R.  Fnemaa  Jr .  1275  K  SIraet.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005  

Naiy  Am  Fraenien.  1331  Pennsitvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO5       

fauU  0.  Freer,  818  Canmcticiit  AMnue,  NW,  8900  Washington,  DC  20006   , . 
WHiKk  0.  French.  1455  Pennsitaaia  Avenue.  NW.  11260  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do 

De 

Flinch  I  CampMy.  1455  tamqlvama  Ave..  NW.  11260  Washington  K  20004 

Di 

De .„„ 

Mhum  L  fii».  1101  15t*  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005    

•matte  P.  Fribenri.  3900  Wiiconsin  Aw..  NW  Washington  X  20016 . 

6.  VMiaa  Frci  1220  I  Strait,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 „„ 

RoHld  A.  Fmd.  818  ITtti  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Fnd  FiMk  Hms  Slmwr  t  JKstaon.  1001  Penns>tvania  Aw..  NW.  SUO  Was)mi(tw. 


Di. 
Di. 
Di. 


PMp  P.  Fn«aMv  Jr..  1250  Eye  Sticil.  NW,  1400  Washington.  DC  20005  .. 
F.  Mckaal  fntmm.  321  Nest  Front  Straet  PO  Ba  1000  Media  PA  19063  . 
laMS  H.  FmdMi.  IIM  Cilmis  BIdg  CJevelaod.  OH  44114 

Di  . 

Da 

Do. 


6a>  M.  FriidMei.  655  IStH  Shut.  NW.  8300  Wlshmgton.  K  20005  _.  .. 

Fneidi  af  Ha  Cilamk  a  Gir^.  319  SW  Waskm|tan.  M20  Portland.  OR  97204  

FiMdi  al  MJCS.  Ik,  225  HhmM  An..  11  RMteith.  PA  19072 

I.  Ikwr  Fias.  1(01  K  Stall.  NN.  IllOW.  Naslwictm.  K  20006  

Uamd  0.  Frtti.  1771  N  SbMl.  NW  Nasknttai.  DC  20036 _ 

CtMlis  H.  FnM.  m  %.  CapM  St..  SH.  1401  Nashmglon.  K  20003 

Mtay  FiiUn.  555  Ian  StaH.  NW.  8450-W  CHumtia  S^iaic  Washington.  DC  20004 

AIM  Fnad.  312  HwmlmHts  tm..  m  WnhMitm,  DC  20002 

HmV  Ham  FmA.  2t30  H  Start.  NN  Naslmitaii.  K  20036 


H.  Fn.  NO  IJtt  StaaL  M.  NbImi|Im.  K  20006 
1  imnki.  801  hinhwia  Aanui.  NN  Washington.  K  20004  . 


t  *.  Fifci.  1815  N  St..  NN  NiilMUlia.  DC  20062  

Hckiid  1.  Filif.  (01  IRk  Stall.  NN  Nislmflin.  K  20006 

!>■  Fi«n.  1250  fat  Stun.  MtNnJMflei,  K  20005 

dd  N.  Fma.  901  31it  Start.  NN  NnHmglon.  K  20007 
Oi 


C20004-2SOS 


February  19,  1991 


Employer/Client 


HNSX  Supercomputers.  Inc    

MEDCO  Containment  

State  Universitu  System 

University  ol  Alaska  „ 

Uniwrsity  oi  Nevada-Las  Vegas 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp  

Environmental  Defense  Fund 


Murphy  8  Demory.  Ltd  (FonCalifomia  Energy  Corryany)  . 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  , 


National  Education  Assn 

National  Council  of  Community  Mental  Health  Ceiters 
PolyPhaser  Corp  , 


Aurora  Health  Care.  Inc  8  Sinai  Samaritan  Medic8l  Center.Inc 

Coldvrell  Banker  Real  Estate  Group ^ 

United  Savings  of  America   i.„........ 


AllKrs  t  Company  IForMay  Department  Stores  C4 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  _.... 

Ogden  Corporation 

United  Food  8  Commercial  Woiters  Infl  Uiion  . 


Enserch  Corporation  

GNB.  Inc  

Nortfiem  Indiana  Public  Service  Company  . 

RSR  Corp   

Superior  National  Insurance  Group 

Union  Pacific  Corp  

National  Bmadcastini  Co,  Inc 

Centenor  Enero  Corp,  et  al , 

Rockwell  International  

National  Industnal  Transpottation  League 

Haiaroous  Waste  Treatment  Council  

National  Law  Center  on  Homelessness  and  Powitj  ... 
Southern  California  Edison  Co  - 
American  Soyliean  Assn 


American  Public  Transit  Assn  .... 

Chem-Nuclear  Systems.  Inc  

Delaware  Container  Corporation  . 
Giant  Cement  Company 


Ffderal  Home  Loan  Mort|a|e  Corp 

National  Instutute  on  Deafness  8  Other  Communigation  Disord. 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  8  Tate  (for  Sears  Roebuck  8  (o).  et  al 

Minnesota  Minin|  8  Manufacturini  Co  ^ , 

Spieiel  8  McDiarmid  (ForiSouth  Hadley  Electric  Lllht  Dept)  

California  Dept  of  Education  

FMR  Group  (For:Ha2elwood  Farms  Bakeries.  Inc)  . 

Wilderness  Society 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America  

Philip  Moms.  USA  

National  Presto  Industries  

Kerr-McGee  Corp 


Olsson  Frank  8  Weeda  (ForAj  Hoc  Pisa  Standard  Rulemaking  Group) 

Calcitek  Dental  Products 

Church  of  Scientoloiy  

Ea|le  Group  (For  Tailored  Baby,  tac)  _. 

American  Podiatrc  Medical  Assn  

Silver  Users  Assn.  Inc  

Amaliamaled  Transit  Union,  AFl-CIO  

Parkdale  Mills.  Inc,  el  al 

US  Public  Interest  Resean:h  Group  

Contract  Services  Assn  

American  Resort  8  Residential  Development  Assn 


National  Campaiin  for  a  Peace  Tai  Fund 

National  Farmers  Orianuation _ 

American  Gas  Assn  

National  Granie  

Reiional  Airline  Association 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co  , 

Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  bic 

General  Electric  Co _, 

USX  Corporation 


French  8  Company  (Forlnternational  Electronics  W|rs  (  Consumers  of  Aner- 
ica.  IncI 

French  8  Company  (For:Mont|omery  Ward  8  Co.  liK)  

French  8  Company  (For  Wheels.  Inc) 

International  Electronics  Mfirs  8  Consumers  of  Ailerica,  tac 

Montgomery  Ward  8  Co.  Inc   

Wheels.  Inc  

Minnesota  Minini  8  Manufactunni  Co.  (341)  . 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Holland  8  Knight  IFor:St.  Johns  Home  Health) 

General  Electric  Co „..„ 

Goldrich  8  Kest  

Hunt  Buildini  Corporation  

Loua,  Inc 


Vir|in  Islands  Rum  Industries,  Ltd  

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreaders  Assn  

Clouse  Amey  Paiano  8  Friedman  (Forfhem  Sefvia.  Inc) 

Centenor  Eneriy  Corp  

Coalition  for  Environmental-Eneriy  Balance  ... 

Environmental  Standards  Group 

Philip  Moms,  USA  

Northern  States  Power  Company  


Glass  PKkaimi  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters  

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

Union  Pacife  Corp     

Trust  for  PuWic  Land  

Common  Cause   

Aluminum  Assn,  Inc 

Crysen  Corp 


US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Arssrica  

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForJbnencan  Chamber  ot  Commerce  in  Hong  Kong) 
Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (Forjechtel  Civil,  Inc) 


Receipts 


25,200.00 
6,000.00 

31.248.00 
8,33200 

12,498.00 

18.432  00 
3.000.00 

TiioM 

57.91800 

lioiii 

53!9'l2:55 

is^Ms'oo 


1.500.00 


2.500.00 
2.287.50 


1,250,00 


4,310.77 

19,900  00 

280  00 

750  00 

500.00 

4.750  00 

4,33075 

2.550.00 


5,785,80 


3,000.00 


4.380  21 

i5!o6o^6o 

532,00 
2,500  00 

500,00 
1.500.00 
1.500  00 

500  00 
4.0O0.OO 
1.080.00 


18.750  00 


1.500  00 


87500 
5.250.00 
2.000.00 
6.OOO.0O 
1.000.00 


760.00 


450  00 


200.00 
16500 


315  00 

165.00 

1.000.00 

31.00000 


2.000.00 


54.00 


700.00 
1.380.00 


946.80 
35.798.00 

lixM 

750.00 
6.000.00 


2.725.00 

1.365.00 

2.500.00 

400  00 

12.500.00 

6.615.00 

6.362.52 

825.00 

6,536,50 

2,500.00 

15.390.28 

3.312.50 

225.00 


Eipenditures 


390.00 
38.244.00 

250 

367.83 

id'bd 

15.885.00 
5,050.00 


783.75 

332.30 

9.000 .00 


2.999  34 
479  98 


37500 


41658 

325  00 

67.00 

1,977.93 

1.05125 

295  48 
1.248.50 

77207 


96.81 
54  00 


9.73 


85.00 


6,290  00 


3841 
18419 


150.00 

5,387  00 

33.89 


15.800.00 


930.14 


9.50 

iiit 


69.66 
3.046.17 


869 


3.84105 


520.00 

667.29 

4.488.13 


116.33 


19,  1991 
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Organuation  or  Indrvidual  Filing 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 


FMR  Group.  IK,  1000  FWomx  Street,  NW.  1401  Washington.  K  20007  . 

Do 

Do 

Eric  Keith  Gabnellc.  P.O.  Boi  12532  Gainsvillt.  FL  32604  

laiTiK  E.  Gattigan.  1201  Nni  Yocti  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Jonathan  J.  GaAney.  4647  Fortes  BM  Lanham.  MD  20706 

Gage  t  Tucker.  2120  L  Street,  m.  tSlO  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do _.... 

Do 

Floyd  D  Geibler.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006-4103  

Laura  Sue  Gaines.  3256  Jones  Court  Washington.  DC  20007  

Janne  G  Gallaghei,  3373  Rittenlwuse  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20015 

Karl  Gallant.  800!  Braddock  Road  Spnngtield,  VA  22160  

John  Paul  Galles.  1155  15th  St..  NW.  1710  Washington.  DC  20005  „. 

Galvin  Haroian  i  Mlawski.  425  Park  Avenue  New  Vork.  NY  10022  

Do 

Bruce  Gamble.  122  C  St..  NW.  1580  Washington,  DC  20001   

Gwen  Gampel,  711  Capitol  Court.  NC.  1200  Washington.  DC  20002  

Do 

Do 

Cheryl  Gannoo.  2000  K  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006  , 

Harry  D  Gart)ef.  787  7th  Avenue  Ne»  York,  NY  10019  

Sandra  M.  Gartiecht.  1350  Nea  Yorti  Ave  .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005   ... 


Isabella  Garcia,  1201  16th  St..  NW,  1624  Washington.  DC  20036  

Raymond  Garcia.  1745  Jetterson  Dans  Highway.  11200  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

Shelley  Ann  Gardner.  20  Black  Oak  Mews  Newtown.  PA  18940  

Sherwin  Gardner,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave  .  NW.  MOO  Washington.  X  20007 


Gardner  Carton  t  Douglas.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  •750-N  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Do 

Nancy  Garland.  1505  Prince  Street.  1300  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Sara  G.  Garland.  314  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  

Do _... 

ooi!iz:i:i!zziizii:~izi!Ziizi""i""Z"iiZ"~ 

Anthony  Ganett.  150  AndoverSan  Francisco.  CA  94110 

Theodore  J.  Gamsti.  11  Canal  Center  Plaja.  1250  Aleundna.  VA  22314  , 

Do 

John  C.  Gartland.  214  MassKhusetts  Ave  .  NC,  1210  Washington,  DC  20002 

Patrick  J.  Carver,  185  South  State  Street,  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111  

Garvey  Schubert  I  Barer.  1000  Potomac  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20007  

Do „ 


EmployerA^ient 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Gas  Appliance  ManulKtuieis  Assn.  Inc.  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Chnstie  J.  Gaskm.  2300  N  Street,  m.  1725  Washington,  DC  20037  

Lillian  B  Gaskm.  1800  M  St..  NW  Washinron.  DC  20036  

Philip  Gasteyer.  1709  New  Yorli  Ave..  NW.  1801  Washington.  DC  20006  

Bruce  A.  Gates.  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046 

Kithy  Gavctt.  P.O.  Bee  1417-049  AJeundna,  VA  22313 

W.  Mark  Gavie.  185  South  State  Street.  8700  Salt  Lake  City.  IH  84111  

Fred  Gcbler.  1331  Pionjytvinia  Ave..  NW.  IISOON  Waslimgton.  DC  20004 

Ruthann  Geib.  1156  15Mi  Street.  NW.  11020  Wastiingtoo.  K  20005  

Robert  C.  Gelardi.  5775  Peaclitret-Diiminody  Rd..  KOO-G  Atlanta.  GA  30342 , 

Do, 


Morton  A.  Geller.  Corporate  Tn  Department.  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110 

General  Jtnatm  Manulacturcrs  Association.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  1801  Washington.  DC  2000S  , 

General  Instnimenl  Coiporatioii.  767  Fifth  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10153  _ 

Gencnc  Ptiamiacntical  Mustry  Assn.  200  Midison  Ave,.  12404  New  York,  NY  10016  

Diane  J.  Gemnws.  1331  Ptnnqtvtma  Ave..  MN,  81500  North  Washington.  K  20004-1703  

John  Gentillt.  1957  E  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20006  

William  A.  GMflKfan,  1200  181b  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

Do 

Jmid  F,  Gmtic.  2033  M  Street,  NW.  8300  Washington.  K  20036  

Nancy  Whorton  Gnr|c.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  11010  E  Washingbxi.  K  20004-1109 „ 

Do _..._ 

Do 

George  W.  Gcpbart,  P.O.  Bn  1475  BaRimore.  MD  21203  

Joseph  G.  Gerard.  918  I6II1  S) ,  NW,  1402  Washington,  DC  20006 


Forrest  Gerard  I  Associates.  1 155  Conn.  Ave..  NW.  MOO  Washrngton.  K  20036  , 

Do _ _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Ted  P.  Gcrar*ii.  1275  R  StraM.  NW.  1850  Washmgton.  DC  20005  

Lours  Gaibcr.  1925  K  St..  NWtNaslimitoii.  DC  20006 _ 

Rolwi  Gaiter.  101  CanstitiitiM  Hh.  NW  Naslungton.  K  20001 


Scott  A.  Gartv.  955  L'Eiriant  Plaza.  SW  iS300  Waskmiton.  K  20024  

Gcny  Batu  Praducts,  Ca.  12520  Grant  Dme  Ba  33755  Denver.  CO  B0233 

ItoMMlh  Genie*.  UlS-C  Nesi  Street  Annapolis.  MD  21401  

Mm  J.  Geisuk.  3100  NiadMOd  Faims  Dim  OsUon.  VA  22124  

Alvin  J.  Gtsla.  1016  I6tti  St..  NN.  6tti  Flooi  Wssbinitn,  DC  20036  

Do. 

Do. 


Dand  Trer  Sedan  Getty,  3301  E.  Gartand  Fresno,  C*  93726 

Oontliy  F.  Gavaoan.  (01  latb  SInal.  NW.  1400  Wastiinfton.  DC  20006 

Danny  GlwtaM.  8014  Falstafl  Read  Mclean.  VA  22102 

Clair  GNylin.  1700  K  Street  NW.  11200  Washinglen.  DC  20006 


m  t  bmltoii,  Inc  (Foi:Central  Utah  Watei  Conservancy  Distnctl  , 

Hill  t  KnoMlton.  Inc  (Forfentral  Valley  Preject  Water  Assn)  

Mil  t  Xnoadton.  Inc  (ForOomdisco  Medical  Leasing  Group,  Inc)  

Hill  t  KnowKon.  Inc  (For:Desert  Reseerch  Institute)  

HiU  1  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Flonda  Ume  t  Avocado  Trustaas)  

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For:Fnant  Water  Usen  Autbontyl 

Hill  I  Knowlton,  Inc  'For&anite  Rock  Company) 

Hill  1  Knowlton,  Inc  (FoiMd-Vellcy  Water  Authority)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Rner»de  Resort  t  Casino) 

Hill  1  Knowlton,  Inc  (For:South  Dade  Land  Corp) 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Spelman  (  Company)  

Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Staele  I  Cilliland  Realty) 

Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Washoe  County.  Nevada) 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:WM  Basin  Municipal  Water  District) _ 

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForWestlands  Water  Distncf)  

Hazehmod  Farnis  Bakenes.  Inc  _ 

National  CoaMnn  of  Bum  Center  Hospitals ._ 

Songwnters  Guild  ot  America  


American  Hotel  i  Motel  Assn  , 

AMVETS  

Black  1  Decker  Corp 

Pepsi  Co.  Inc  

Puia  Hut.  he 


Amenun  Butter  Institute/National  Cheese  Institute 
International  Bamer  Corp  (BC) 

Human  Services  Forum  on  Government  Relations 

National  Right  to  Wort  Committee  

National  Small  Business  United  

Hermans  Sporting  Goods.  Inc  

Voyager  International.  Inc  

National  Bankers  Assn 


OwislaplMi  J,  Giaina.  201  Nirtli  Washington  Street  Alaandru,  VA  22314 

NiRian  C.  (Mb,  1050  Thomas  idtenon  St..  NW.  6lh  n  Washington.  K  20007  . 


Congressional  ConsuKants  (FoiJtmencan  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons)  ., 
Congressional  Consultants  IFor£hild  Wellare  league  at  America)  ... 
Congressional  Consultants  (ForNatwnal  Renal  Administrators  Assn) 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  (  Medicare  

Equitable  FinaKial  Companies  

Spiegel  t  McOiarmid  (For:Alliance  ol  Responsible  Electric  Systems  tor  Enero 
Access) 

National  Education  Assn 

Rockwell  International  Corp  _ _.. 

Philadelpbia  Mantime  Euhange 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ot  Amencs.  Inc  . 
Minnesota  Mimng  I  Manufacturing  Co 
Pharmaceutical  Aerosol  CFC  Coalition    . 
American  Optometnc  Assn 


Receipts 


National  Assn  of  Public  Television  Stations  . 

Prairie  Public  Breadcasting.  Inc 

Rapoia  Associates 

Unnersity  ot  North  Dakota 


Citizens  tor  Reliable  and  Sale  Highways  (CRASH)  _.. 

Flanagan  Group.  Inc  (ForAnencan  Nuclear  Energy  Counal) 

Flanagan  Group.  Inc  (For£alifomia  Desert  Coalition)  

Amway  Corp , 

Parsons  Behle  L  Latimer  (For  Energy  Fuels)  .„ 

American  Iran  t  Steel  Institute 

Canadian  Embassy 

City  ot  Aberdeen ,; 

Earty  Winters  Resorts.  Inc _ 

J I  B  Management  Company 

Ministiy  ot  the  Environment  „ 

Philip  Moms,  Inc 

Province  of  llanitaba  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Space  hidustnes,  Inc 

Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Eipress,  Inc  

WashinghNi  Citizens  for  World  Trade  


Murphy  t  Demoiy,  Ltd  (For£alrfomia  Eners  CoJ 

Amman  Bar  Assn 

US.  League  ol  Savings  Institutions  

Natanal-AfflciKan  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores  

Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer  (Forfnergy  Fuels) _.. 

Eloctronc  Data  Systems  (iorp  __ 

American  Sugarbcet  Grewers  Assn 


Robert  H,  Kellen  Co  (Forfakine  Control  Council)  . 
Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (ForJntant  Formula  Council)  . 
First  National  Bank  ol  Boston  


National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Government  of  American  Samoa    _.. 

Secerities  Industry  Assn  

Natmal  Assn  ol  Arab  Americans __ 

Enran  Carp  . 


Nataral  Gas  Alhance  tor  the  Generation  ol  Electncily  . 

Transco,  hK 

BaRmon  Gas  (  Electric  Co 

American  Fuimture  Manufacturers  Assn  _ 

Ak-Chin  tadia*  Community 


Commissioiiad  Officars  Assn  ol  the  U.S.P.H.S . 
leech  Lahe  Resenntion  Business  Committee  . 

Senta  Clara  bdian  Pueblo _ 

SiW  Tiibal  Council 
Tulahp  Tribes  . 


1  Earth  Tnbal  Couacil  . 


Donelan  Cleaiy  Wood  t  Heser  (For£ascade  Natural  Gas  Coip) . 

Canmaaicatnns  Wortars  of  America __ 

Undad  Bialharhood  ol  Carpenters  (  Joiners  ol  Amenca 

Honda  North  America.  Inc 

Genj  Baby  Predacts  Co 

Siena  Ctab  

BacMel  Gnup.  he a 

Banfhmaihs,  nc  . 
Gnipo  hdastnal  AKa.  SA  . 
Reiiwable  Fuels  Assn 


Precter  (  Gamble  Manutactunng  Co 
Assaciatn  for  Regulabxy  Relorm    ... 

Chevren  USA,  hie 

Ralind  Officcfs  Assn 


Camninia  lor  the  Protection  ot  Shippers  Shorthais  (  Eoaip 


1700.W 
612.50 


175,00 


175,00 
600.00 


6.000.00 
7.500.00 


2.851,96 
6.800.00 


Eipendituns 


4.000.00 

1.000M 


1.500.00 
4^00.00 
4.500.M 
8.412.00 


2.912,25 
3.000.00 
l.OM.OO 


liOOOO 
1.500.00 


6.354.00 
125.00 

1 .200.00 
892.50 

8i50.00 


3.422.61 
10.6a.0( 
51.012.00 


8.929J7 
5.500.00 
1.096.05 


11.282.50 


400.00 
2.100.00 
1.000.00 

50000 
33.00 

260.00 


240.00 
110.00 


2.500.00 
4.923,20 


6.719J( 
3.700.00 


1.500.00 
425.00 
300.00 

2.058.79 
357.7S 
735.75 
627.75 
594.00 


6J33.7J 

1.189.50 

200.00 

~ '43359 


850,00 


6J0 
6.000.00 
7.500,00 
2.655.00 


77i6 
37,918J0 


3K,«9 


251,12 
3200 
15,65 

231S0 


3572 
S2J0 


234.91 
45.00 


350.00 
12.00 


50.00 


»JU 


13J07.00 

"iMM 


1,159.01 


207.10 


IStJO 
50.00 
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Organuatioii  or  Individual  Filing 


EmployefA;iient 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


Do 
Do 


IWkan  I.  Gibb,  1001  hniiDtnmi  Am..  NW.  Wuhinitni.  DC  20004 

Ni|M  GiktMl.  1919  HmstNma  Aw..  NW.  1503  Wislim|tii(i.  DC  20006 

Rotart  X.  Giflari.  1200  ink  Stiwt.  NW  WnhiniUm.  DC  20036 

RotMt  C.  Giljrdi.  1235  Jcftano*  Davis  Htflimy  Cqrstal  Giteway  II.  Suite  501  MiogtMi  VA  22202  . 

PuMla  btat.  215  PMinfhama  Aumiie,  SE  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20003  

RKkart  Giltaft.  1015  I5tli  StiMt.  NW  Wasliiniton.  DC  20005  

Jmms  E.  atdHm.  1920  N  Stntt.  NW  Nashmfto".  DC  20036   

HidiMl  GMn.  815  16th  St..  NW  1309  Washinftoii.  K  20006   

Mary  E.  I^ll.  200  «kst  Mams  Straat.  12625  CHicaio.  L  60606 _. 

Mary  taa  Gilleec*,  1146  19tji  Stiict.  NW.  3nJ  floor  Washiniton,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do. 


Neat  P.  bUM,  1725  K  Straat.  NW.  11210  Washington.  K  20006   

taaalisa  Gilbspia.  1250  CannacHcut  Ahdw.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mckael  B.  (Matt.  1425  N.  46th  Straat  Seattle.  WA  98103  

Daact  F.  (^Ihfaa.  1701  K  Strael.  NW.  4400  Washincton.  DC  20006 
Brad  Gilmaa.  1050  Thomas  JeHefSOO  Strael.  NW.  6th  n  Washington.  DC  20007 
Do 


D>. 
Da. 
Da. 
Bi. 
Da. 
Da. 


I  bkiian.  1730  K  Straat.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006  

tMaartn  Poster  (  Skafto.  One  Mlliam  Straat.  5th  Floor  New  Yorii.  NY  10004  . 
Jm  t^lmoit.  1735  Ne*  York  Awnue.  NW.  4500  Washington.  DC  20006 
i:m«  Ediniloa  Moore  t  Wade.  803  Pnnce  Stnet  Neundna.  V«  22314 

Do -._ - 

Da..... _. _ - 


Da. 
Da. 
Ob. 
Da. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Da. 
Do. 


Ciaskarg  FeMman  I  Bress.  Chartered.  1250  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Da „ 


Dd 
Da 


Garard  Gmaalafla.  777  14tk  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  „ 

Biaiida  M.  GirtDn.  6339  Pamsilvania  Ave..  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Mctaal  J.  Giirnnda.  204  E  Straat.  K  Washington.  DC  20002 

Eirt  E.  GiaMa.  1155  Cannactcat  Ak..  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036    

Sandra  Gialda.  144  North  Caralma  Aia..  SE  Washmgtw.  K  20003 

NKkalai  1.  Glakas.  liOO  M  Straat.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 


Gaarga  E.  Glasiar.  One  Tabar  Canter.  12500  1200  17th  Street  Denver.  CO  80202 
Glau  Packaiini  hntitate.  1801  K  Strael.  NW.  41105-1  Washington.  DC  20006 
Daan  Sds  Gkna*.  2001  L  StraaL  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20036 

La«  OHos  el  Thas  Gleawi.  26  Braadany.  17th  Fkior  New  York.  NY  10004 

Robert  E.  Glaasaa.  815  16th  Straat.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Martha  Gate  Gla«i.  4&37B  S.  36tk  Strael  Arlington.  VA  22206  

San  B.  Qaaa.  1100  Cannacticul  Aw..  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Glabal  USA.  hK.  2121  K  St..  NW.  K50  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do 

Da _ _ 


Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da 

Da. 

Da 


Nicbard  D.  Ghick.  1220  19lh  Straat.  NW.  4700  Washington.  K  20036  . 


Sle«baaa  *.  Gadhy.  2500  Wilson  BM  4301  Artington.  VA  22201 
~  ~         I.  1776  Eye  Straat.  NW,  470O  Washington,  X  20006 

1010  Duke  Straet  Alauadna.  VA  22314  „ 

2530  Saa  Pablo  Annaa.  li  Berkeley.  CA  94702 

Gall,  1400  K.  Straat.  NW.  4801  Washington,  DC  20005  

Gall.  P.O.  Baa  130092  St.  Paul,  MR  55113  „ 

1(41  Raale  3  North,  4101  CtDltoa.  MD  21114  . 

8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027  

he.  1455  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW,  1950  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


HamyS.GaM, 


JaawsW. 

JaaaC 

1am  t. 

DeaaMG. 

brfMiH 

AlMie 

iS. 
GaMC 

Da 

Da.. 

Di.. 

D(. 

Di.. 

Di. 

Ba. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Oa. 

Oi. 

Oi. 

Ob. 

Da. 

Di. 

Di. 

Di. 

Di. 

Oi. 


Ob. 
Oi. 
h. 
Ob. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Ob. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Da. 


Itel  Rail  Corp.  et  al 

F>n)videnlial  Home  Inc  Plan  

American  Council  o<  Life  Insurance,  Inc  

Mid-Continent  Oil  i  Gas  Assn  

Nal'onal  Restaurant  Assn  

Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisory  Council 

PublK  Citian  

American  Public  Health  Assn  

Amencan  Mining  Congress  

American  Fed  of  Labor  i  Congress  of  Industnal  Oraaniiations  ... 

Sonnenberg  Anderson  O'Donnell  I  Rodnguei  (For:Ailii.  Inc) 

Lepon  lilcCarthy  luttamntz  i  Holzworth  (ForAstra  Hddings  Corp) 

Lepon  McCarthy  lutkowitz  &  Holzworth  (For:DynCorp|  

Lepon  McCarthy  lutkowitz  &  Holzworth  (For^NMP  Co()) 

Amencan  Cotton  Shippers  Assn  1.. 

National  Forest  Products  Assn I „ 

Pacific  Lumber  &  Shipping  Co I.... 

National  Manufactured  Housing  Federation  

Robertson  Monagle  t  Eastaugh  (ForAleutians  Easteoiough) 

Robertson  Monagle  &  Eastaugh  (Forfity  of  KodiaU  

Robertson  Monagle  I  Eastaugh  (Forfoastal  Coalitiin)  

Robertson  Monagle  t  Eastaugfi  (For<:rowley  Maritiiie  Corp)  

Rohertson  Monagle  &  Eastaugh  (For:Municipality  of  Anchorage)  .. 
Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  (For^Ocean  Shiphol4ings.  Inc)  .... 

Robertson  Monagle  &  Eastaugh  (For:Reeve  Aleutian  Airways)   

Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  (For:Sea-Land  Servtn,  Inc) 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union  

BIB  Dredging  Corp  

AmerKan  Factory  Trawler  Assn  . 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co  

AB  BOfORS  

Equitai 

Gilman  Paper  Company 

LiKkheed  Corporation  

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp  . 


Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  America  

RKkwelt  International  Corp 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  tesn  

Watkins  Associated  Industnes.  he  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  

Home  Shopping  Network.  Inc  

International  Mobil  Machines  Corp  

Mineral  Insulation  Manufacturers  Association  . 
National  Foundation  for  Affordable  Housing  Solutioi 

U.S.  Telephone  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Sears  Roebuck  &  C«  

National  Frozen  Food  Association  , 

Chem-Nuclear  Environmental  Services,  inc 


ITT  Corporation 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc 


Unisys  Corp 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFl-CK)  . 
international  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFl-CIO  . 

Humane  Society  of  the  US 

Mobil  Corp 

All  Nippon  Airways  Co.  Ltd  

Conva  Computer  Corp . 

Fanuc,  Ltd 

Hitachi,  Ltd 


Hyundai  Motor  America  

iapan  Fed  of  Construction  Contractors.  Inc 

Komatsu  Ltd  

Kyocera  Corporation 

Mazak  Corporation  

Murata  Machinery,  ltd  , 

South  Louisiana  Port  Commission  

leco  Transport  8  Trade  Corp 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  8  Ciresi  (ForTnternational  (Federation  of  Freight  For- 
warders Assn) 
American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Amencan  Assn  of  Port  Authonties  

Americans  for  Nonsmokers  Rights  

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association 

Farm  Credit  Senrices 

HiR  Block,  inc  

National  Pest  Control  Assn  , 

Alaska  Loggers  Assn  

Amencan  Academy  of  Dermatokigy  

Amencan  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  

Amencan  Medical  Assn 

Bausch  i  Lomb    

Beretia  U  SA  Corp  

BAA  pk   

Camp  Barsh  Bates  8  Tate  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  he 

College  of  Amencan  Pathotogists 

Copiat 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 
Energy  Research  Corp 


Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.S. 

Eye  Bank  Assn  of  Amenca 

Federated  inwstors.  Inc  

Fiat  USA    

Ford  Motor  Co 

Foi  Broadcasting  Cai^pany _ 

Genentich,  Inc 

Hopi  Inbe  _ 

investment  Company  Institute 

Martm  Manetta  Corp  

MU  Communications  Corp  

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn,  inc 

National  Cattienien's  Assn  

National  Football  league  

National  Restaurant  Assn  

Natnnal  School  Transportation  Assn 

Pacific  Enterpnsas  

Pennzoil  Co 

Philip  Moms  Co „ 

Philipp  Brothers,  Inc  


2,000.00 

7.500.00 
1. 500.00 


8.083.34 
1,222.00 


1,317.17 


500.00 

1.500  00 

37.500.00 

1.200  00 

15.000.00 

1.000.00 

750  00 

2.200.00 

750  00 

2,900  00 

2.750.00 


1.500.00 
2.900.00 
15.750.00 
25,743.00 
16.500.00 
4.00O.0O 


5.000.00 


2.500.00 

's^ooti^bd 


115.00 


2.500.00 


1.000.00 


49500 
560  00 


16.554.00 
9.900.04 
1.125.00 


48.07 


60.09 


16225 
36.05 


1.000.00 
1.050.00 
15.000.00 

330  00 
5.839.00 

160.00 


12.000.00 
6.110.00 

12.72000 
4.OOO.0O 
8.28000 
4.800.00 
250.00 
1.250.0O 
5.000  00 
1,038.00 
9,449.00 

16.800  00 


6.000.00 


16.000.00 
4,113.00 


12,00000 
72.000.00 
7.363.00 
1.445.00 
12.400  00 


200.00 
26.I60.0O 
27.000.00 
6.000.00 
9.900.00 
4,OM.0O 
25,000.00 
5.000.00 


240  00 
990  00 


1,29867 

71.62 


1.175.37 


430.55 
56.20 


68.35 

35:i2 
70.25 


997.22 


150  00 
24.00 


4.515.00 


1.625.16 


91711 

50  00 

97  84 

2.000.00 


892  28 


1.765.00 
2.165.00 
1.902  00 
2.16500 
2,16500 
2.043.00 
2.165.00 
1,865  00 
1,993  00 
2,165.00 
1,869.00 
2,109  00 
2,165  00 
6,186.00 
1,931.00 
2,165.00 
2,16500 
1,889.00 
1,765.00 
2.165.00 
1.765  00 
2.165  00 
1,888.00 
2.165  00 
2.165  00 
1.78800 
2.165.00 
2.165.00 
2.128.00 
2,165  00 
2,165.00 
2,165  00 
1,765  00 
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DO 
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" 
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71 
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00 
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JO 

97  84 

JO 

2.000.00 

JO 

10 

00 

892  28 

176500 

)0 

2.16500 

)0 

1.902  00 

K 

2.16500 

JO 

2.16500 

JO 

2.043.00 

JO 

2.165.00 

JO 

1.865  00 

JO 

1,993  00 

JO 

2.165.00 

JO 

1.869.00 

JO 

2,109  00 

■X 

2,165  00 

6,186.00 

90 

1,931.00 

2,165.00 

90 

2,165  00 

00 

1.889.00 

1.765.00 

90 

2.165.00 

90 

1.765.00 

90 

2,165  00 

00 

t. 888.00 

90 

2.165  00 

2.165  00 

90 

1.78800 

90 

2.165.00 

90 

2.165.00 

00 

2.128.00 

90 

2.165  00 

00 

2.165.00 

DO 

2,165  00 

00 

1,765  00 

Orianuatioti  or  Indwdual  Filing 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


Goldberi  t  Spectoi,  1229  19lh  SI.,  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Ronald  L.  Goldtart).  Goldlart)  t  Siniei  918  16tli  Stmt.  m.  *503  Washmfton,  DC  20003 

Jankm  Goldman,  122  Maiyland  tm.  K  Washinfton,  DC  20002  

Hai  Goldman,  1050  17tli  Street.  NW,  f500  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co.  1101  Pmnsytvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washmiton.  DC  20004 

Janice  Goldman-Carter.  1400  16tli  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ „ 

Robert  H.  GoldsttorDuih,  5508  Lombanly  nact  Baltimore,  MD  21210  

Marva  Goldsmith,  19$0  M  Street,  NW,  1480  Washington,  DC  20036  „... 

Richard  S  Goldstein,  2300  M  Street,  WH  Washington,  DC  20037  

Jack  GoWner,  815  16th  St..  N.W.  Washington.  DC  20006  

ludith  E  Goluti.  2027  Massachusetts  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

iohn  A  Gonzalei.  1745  Jeftereon  Davis  Hwy..  »1200  Arlington.  VA  22202  

David  R  Goode.  Three  Commereial  Place  Norfolli.  VA  23510-2191  

Alan  Goodlader,  2300  N  Street.  IM,  t725  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do 

Linda  Goold.  777  14th  Street,  HH  Washington.  DC  20005 


John  Gordley.  1150  Cornecticut  Avenue.  IW,  t507  Washington,  K  20036  . 
Do _ 

DoIIZ!ZZIIII!I!ZZIZII"ZZ"ZIZ!ZZ!I"! 

Do 

Deborah  Gordon.  1616  P  Street.  NW  1310  Washington.  DC  20008 „ 

Mary  S  Gordon.  600  Maryland  Ave.  SW,  1607  Washington,  DC  20024  

Randall  C.  Gordon.  1201  New  Yort  Ave..  NW,  1830  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

John  C  Gore,  1776  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20006   

Millicent  Gorham.  1505  Pnnce  Street.  t300  Aieiandna.  VA  22314  

David  W  Gorman.  807  Maine  Avenue.  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  

Mart)  S  Gorman,  1200  17th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036    

James  D  Gormley.  1400  K  Street,  m.  1801  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ann  M.  Gosier,  1920  N  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Peter  Gossens,  1745  Jefterson  Davis  Highway,  11000  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Barry  Gottehrer,  1295  State  Street  Spnngfield,  MA  01111-0001    _„. 

Dr.  Kevin  C  Gottlieb.  Bo  434  Rocliville.  MO  20848  

Government  AHairs-Maryland.  220  Pnnce  George  Street  Annapolis.  MO  21401  .... 

Government  Liaison  Project.  6313  Tulsa  lane  Bethesda.  MD  20817 

Governmental  Atlairs.  Inc.  100  West  5th.  #911  Tulsa.  OK  74103    

Edmund  Graber.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

James  E  Gral  II.  555  13th  Street  NW.  1480  W  Washington.  DC  20004-1109  

Ronald  P.  Graf.  815  Connecticut  Ave .  W.  tllOO  Washington,  DC  20006-4078  . 

John  R  Graft.  4230  King  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22302    

Elaine  2.  Graham.  1200  17th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

Graham  h  James.  2000  M  Street,  m.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 


Employer/Client 


Frances  Turk  Granahan.  1620  L  Street,  m.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  T.  Grand.  1313  Merchants  Bank  Buildmg  Indianapolis.  IN  46204  

Do 

Gerald  W  Grandey,  One  Tabor  Center.  12500  1200  Seventeenth  Street  Denver.  CO  80202  , 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co.  650  South  Front  Street  Columbus.  OH  43206 

James  L.  Granum.  1500  K  Street,  m.  1375  Washington.  DC  20005  

Andrew  N.  Grass  Jr..  One  World  Trade  Center.  #4511  New  York.  NY  10048  

Edwin  C  Graves.  901  3l5t  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007    _ 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Carol  J  Gray.  1860  M  Strwl.  IW.  1550  Washington.  K  20036  

Neil  K  Gray.  1776  Hassacliusclts  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-1993 
Peter  Gray.  1101  Pennsytvania  Ave  .  m.  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004    . 

Robert  K.  Gray.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Do ..._ _ , 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Robert  N.  Gray.  1129  20lti  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20034 _ 

Scott  D.  Grayson.  1828 1  Street.  NW,  11202  Washington.  K  2003S 

Mary  R.  Giuly.  1111  ISHi  SJreet.  NW,  1402  Wishington.  DC  20036  

Giiiter  WisMB  Service  Stitm  t  Avtomliw  Repair  Assn.  9420  Annapolis  Rd.,  1307  Ljnham.  MD  20706 

DmaM  R,  Gnelty.  919  ISUi  St..  M).  1700  Washuifton.  DC  20006 

Deborah  Gnea.  610  W.  UODi  StMt  New  Yoit,  NY  10025  

Edward  M.  Giwi.  1920  N  a.,  NW  WiShlii|tM.  DC  20G3S  _. 

Georie  R.  Gracn.  1750  K  SI.,  NN  Wnhiniton.  K  20006 _ 

James  E.  Gnea.  1100  Conacticiit  Am..  NW  8620  Nashlnfton.  K  20036  

John  K.  GiMii.  800  American  Ckartr  Center  1623  Famam  St.  Omaha.  NE  68102-2130  

Kaylene  H.  Giten.  2341  Jiflinon  Dms  Hi|lhny,  11100  Artiogton,  VA  22702 

MKJti  S.  Gntn,  1000  Vemient  »»e..  NN.  1800  Wastimfton,  OC  20005  

Otiw  W.  Giaen.  5025  WtCMisia  Am.  UN  Wiiliin|tin,  DC  20016 

Wayne  Gntn,  Fomt  Rud  HmekIi.  NH  03449  

Willitm  Gnen.  1001  PMiMftranu  Im.  1715  S  Concourse  Washrngten.  K  20004  

Dnid  I.  Gntnfetri.  1341  G  Stmt.  Ml,  1900  Wasliin|lon.  DC  20005  _ 

Ftid  Gracnc.  3434  Pinetne  Teract  Falls  Ctiuich.  VA  22041  

H.  Ttomat  Gi«m.  412  1st  St..  S£  Wisklnflon,  K  20003 _ 


Plilllips  Petnileum  Co 

PuWic  Secunties  Assn 

Radio  Assn  Defending  Airwave  Rights.  Inc 

Salomon  Brothers,  Inc 

Thomson-CSf.  Inc 

Times  Mirror  C<  . 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  . 
Alpha  Lyracom  d/b/a  Pan  Amencan  Satellite    .... 

Washington  Independent  Writers.  Inc   

Amencan  Cnril  Liberties  Union  

Teiaco.  Inc 


National  Wildlife  Federation  _ 

Americans  tor  Immigration  Control.  Inc  . 
Detioit  Edison  Company  . 


Kelley  Diye  (  Warren  (For-Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Low  Income  Hotismg  Tai 
Credit). 

Department  tor  Professional  Employees.  AFl-CIO  

Arriencan  Jewish  Committee  . ___. 

Rxkwell  International  Corp    ,  ZI. 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

Murphy  (  Demory.  Ltd  (ForOlifomia  Energy  Co.  Inc)  ___. 

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For Prodigy  Services  Co)  

National  Assn  of  Realtors  , 

Export  Processors  Industry  Coalition  (EPC)  _ 

International  Ice  Cream  Assn  ____. 

Iowa  Pork  Producers  Assn 

National  Sunflower  Assn  . 

U.S  Canola  Asswiation  , 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists , .____________„.__.„ 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc    „ 

National  Gram  t  Feed  Assn  „ „_____.. 

BP  America.  Inc 

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn  

Disabled  American  Veterans    

National  Restaurant  Assn 


Receipts 


General  Aviatnr  Manufacturers  Asiociition  . 

Amencan  Mining  Congress  , 

General  Dynamics 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  — 

Go41lie6  k  Associates.  Inc  

Ptiilip  Moms.  USA  


Ptiilip  Moms.  Inc  „._, 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 
Contel  Corp  . 
Baker  t  Mdlenne 


IntematKHial  Assn  of  Amusement  Partis  (  Attractions 

National  Restaurant  Assn  

Citibank.  NA 

Clarion  Manufactunng  Corp  of  Anienc* 

Investors  in  Industry  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp 


Banies  t  Thoniburg  (For£ail  H  Dahlin  Jr.)  _... 

Salt  Creek  8  Lrttle  Calumet  River  Preseniation  Assn 
Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc  


Norfolk  Southern  Corp 
Securrty  Traders  Assn. 


Hill  &  Knwriton.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Hong  Kong) 

Hill  A  Knowtton.  Inc  iFor:Bolnrar  Aviation)  

Cellulai  Telecommunications  lodustiy  Assn  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For£hurch  of  Scientology  International)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For.-Citinns  for  a  Free  Kuwait)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For£ity  ol  Chattanooga)  

Hill  I  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForComdisco)  

Hill  1  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForCBI  Sugar  Group)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForrCVPWA)    

Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (For;Des«rt  Research  Institute)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forfmerald  Seafoods.  Inc)  

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forferruzzi)  „ „ , 

Fnant  Water  Users  Authonty  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForfflA)  

Hill  (  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:General  Atomics) 


Hill  1  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForKJertier  Products  Corp) 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forjohnson  Controls)  

Hill  (  Knowlton.  Inc  (For-McGuiness  I  Williams)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For<>gani2ation  of  Professional  Empk^ees  of  USIA 
(OFEDA)). 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For.facitic  Trade  t  Investment  Corp)  

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For^South  Dade  Und  Corp)  

Hill  8  Knowlton,  Inc  (ForTrustees)  _ 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForiUnmersity  ol  Nevada.  Reno) __ 

Hill  (  Knowtton,  Inc  (ForYillage  of  Palatine) 

Hill  (  Knowtton,  Inc  (ForMtshoe  County.  Neoda) _ 

Secunties  Industry  Assn  _ 

Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  I  Mobility 

CiticoiT  Washinfton.  Inc  

1  Knowtton  (ForMM)  Corp)  . 


Hill  and  Knowtton.  Inc  (For-Cdurch  of  Scientoloiy  bitematioul)  . 

Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (Forfint  Amencan  Bank.  NA)  

Hill  (  Knowtton.  Inc  

Hill  t  Knowtton.  Inc  (For4lepublc  of  Turtcy)  

Hill  (  Knowtton.  Inc  (ForiStiaUce  Corporatan)  

Hill  t  Knowtton.  Inc  (For:Tesare  Mnileum  Corp)  

HHI I  Knowtton.  Inc  (FbrJobacca  Institute) 

Gnoter  NisliinitM  Board  ol  Trade  

Institute  of  Electncal  8  Electnnics  Engmeers  (EEE)  

Federation  of  Amencan  HeaKh  Systems 


Hoechst  Celanese  Corp 
Rainbow  Lobby,  Inc 


American  Mining  Congress  

Food  Mortcting  Institute  

MoM  Corp  

Papillan-Uvista  Sciiool  Distiict . 

Batli  kon  Worta  Corp 

Public  Secunties  Assn  . 


Amalianuted  Transit  Union.  AFl-CIO 

73.  Inc  _ 

MacAndicws  t  Fortes  HoWiogs.  hic  .. 

Ptiilip  Moms  Management  Coip  

Denny  Kller  Associates 

Natamal  Aatamobile  Dealers  Assn  . 


7,500.00 
3,000.00 

5,000.00 
3,000.00 

16i70.00 
3.000.00 

25,136.00 


500.00 


1,294.41 

7,200.00 

750.00 

297  00 

3.94399 
14.000.00 
5.000.00 


1.750.0O 
2.000.00 


3.OOO.00 

12.000.00 

9,375.00 

882.50 


18.11413 
1.500.00 
1,869,00 


1,000.00 


15,000.00 
7,500  00 
25.00 
3.000.00 
2. 000 .00 
9.000.00 


1.500.00 
8.682.50 


Eipendituits 


1.000.00 


2.000.00 


1.000.00 

2.000.00 

112  50 

150.M 


5.062.50 
225M 


67.50 


787.50 


337.50 
112.50 


200.00 
337^0 

'330.00 


87.50 

1,615.00 

2^00.00 

695.00 


19,668.75 


1,500.00 

250.00 

4.500.00 

5^00.00 


450.00 
1.000.00 


750.00 
12,500.K 


2.500.00 
2,500.00 
10.000,00 


2,038.00 
2,084.00 
1,773.00 
2,165.00 
2.165.00 
2.003.00 
1.765.00 


100.00 
1.550.00 

io'bo 


1.500.00 
5.966.13 


229.67 
2.572.96 

rd7r95 

4,419i7 
4J75.99 


990  00 


151-20 

....„.j^ 

129.93 
179  J5 

siia'.dd 

25.00 


990.M 


417J1 
396.08 


806i7 


5I.9S 


10.00 


250.00 
335.48 


70.14 
599i$ 


IJOOOO 
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Itaart  W.  GiMM.  m  E.  42iid  SbMt  Nn  YoUi.  NT  10017  

SuHi  GnMMtf,  2030  M  Si«L  M  WKkmitM.  DC  20036   

l|M  GrHMnfl.  1400  KM  9..  Ml  Wnkiaiton.  K  20036-0001  

Smk  Mnimiatt  Gnu.  1667  K  Stmt.  m.  1710  Washmiton.  DC  20006  . 
Onid  J.  GiMn  K  6MltMiNaiid  to..  SN.  1700  Washmiton.  DC  20024 


Mtiqr  J.  Giaca.  2300  R  Stnat  UN.  *72S  Wnkiniton.  DC  20037 

On  Grrttai.  1413  K  StiMt  W,  lOtli  R.  Mstimitni.  DC  20005 

Milt  T.  GiiffM.  1100  CniMCticut  to..  NW.  1900  Wastiin|toii.  DC  20035  

Gnftw  MioM  I  toaoiln.  1211  CgMHCtot  to.,  m.  1700  Washugton.  K  20036 
Do _ 

DiIIZII~ZIZZ"ZZZIi:!IIZIIZIZIZZZ" 


Ot. 
Od. 


to. 
Do. 
Dd. 
Do. 
Da. 
D(. 
Dl. 
h. 
k. 
Di. 
h. 
h. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


Umit  D.  Gnltitli.  3MI  MM  Clwsttr  Pilw  NnMowi  Squan.  PA  19073 

G«)  W.  GnlliMi.  2501  M  Stnel.  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20037 

Ila*4r  Gnus.  1052  Hiilmir  431  North  Dothan,  AL  36303 

niili*  H.  SnH.  444  N.  CapM  Stmt.  M.  1514  Washmiton.  DC  20001 

dm  I.  Gimni.  1957  E  Stmt.  M  Washmiton.  DC  20006  

Mwn  A.  Gnmn.  1000  ComiKticiit  to..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20036  

mmm  I.  Gnmm  Jr..  12600  Fair  Ijtes  Cnle  Fairfai.  VA  22033-4904  .. 

0^1  Mmc.  1300  Ngrtk  ITUi  St..  1300  Ai1m|ton.  VA  22209 „.. 

Hwk  W  Gntofor.  P.O.  Boi  70  Uttla  Rock.  AR  72203  „ 

Do. 


GiKiq  HMirtactaitn  at  Amanca.  he.  1010  Wisconsin  to .  NW.  ROO  Washmiton.  DC  20007  . 

IBIMS  R.  Gnmafar.  1050  17th  Stmt.  NW.  1500  Washmiton.  K  20036        

ttm&i  kRMit  Gnon.  lUl  Pmnsyhnnia  to..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20006  

Gnam  1  Hortbtri.  CM4.  1701  Pnnsfhnnia  tonue.  NW.  11200  Washmiton.  DC  2000( 

Do  ZllZZIZZIIIIIIZIiri'Z^ 

k„ ...- „ _ ...__„. 

to..- _...- 


k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
to. 
to. 


GMTia  Gms,  1211  Cwwacticut  to..  NW.  HOS  Washmiton,  DC  2003E  . 

SInM  K  GressiKM.  901  31sl  Stmt.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20007  

to 


GtfiU  M.  Gnanlu,  70  Rath  Mam  Stmt  MIkes-San.  PA  1871 1 
GiM  immn.  122  Haiilaiid  to..  NE  Washiniton.  DC  20002 


Oarti  1  G«N  Ji .  GaM  t  Hafan.  ltd  100  Wtst  Ubeity  St .  MOO  Rene.  NV  89501    . 
"  I  E.  GwMm.  1100  Canntctciit  to.  m  Washmiton.  DC  20036 
(s  E  Guirart  Jr..  1730  Rhadi  bland  Akouc.  NW.  M19  Washmiton.  DC  20036 
to.- - _. 


total*  H.  Gm.  9425  ClowilMI  Road  Manassas.  VA  22110 

Gm  Oaan  ol  Amnca.  Mc.  lOOI  Fortes  Ptac*  Spnn|1»ld.  VA  22151 

kd  H.  GMtfli.  209  Hqts  torn  CliMlnlDn.  WV  25314  

Rctad  E.  GMat  >•■■  lUS  <Mwi  Boi*«aid.  1500  Aitm|ton.  VA  22209 

AiMM.GMiuii.  1924  N  Stmt  MNWashMftoR.K  20036 

Mdto  %.  GwitMia«.  1250  24tli  St..  NW.  MOO  Washmiton.  K  20037  

GfM  AmuI  Bnt  Atom.  200  Madiian  to..  12404  New  Vori  NV  1N16  

Jm  Sdww  Haake.  1667  K  StiMt.  MN.  1420  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

to  -.- 

kH  W.  Hus.  1100 1  Stmt.  NW.  11018  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Mftaa  C.  Iladdalaad.  1025  CawMctKiil  to .  NW.  1507  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Gb«  p.  IWU.  Mmm  Milam  Cawal  714  Hamson  BuiMini  Indianapolis.  IN  46231 

nam  M.  lh|Mi.  1005  Caafins  to..  §795  Aastm.  IX  78701   

kn*  Htpi.  1701  R  SL.  I9O0  ttaHMflw.  K  20006 

Nat  kkii.  1155  Cawartim  to..  NW.  MOO  Washmiton.  DC  20036  .„_.-. 

Jria  F.  Hakv.  500  E  SbMt  SH.  1950  NnlMiftgii.  DC  20024  __.„ 

kK|  A.  Nadm.  316  NMitawa  to..  SE.  1200  Washmiton.  DC  20003 

JwO.lto.  1400  1601  Stml.  Mr WastoflM.  DC  20036-0001  ..  - 

TtaHi  F.  Hmlaa.  1050  CaMactcal  to.  NR.  1760  Washmiton.  DC  20036 - 

Alu  P.  IWi.  1920  N  SbMt  MN  Nntofta*.  K  20036   

faiWR*  M.  Hala.  1331  P>inj|>iia«ia  to..  NW.  11500  N  Washmiton.  DC  20004  .. 
Hah  aid  kn.  1455  htm^tmmt  to..  Ml.  11000  Washmfton.  K  20004  

to - 

to  - _     

to  .-. -...- ■  _  _„Z' ' 

kli  fiaHMiii.  422  Fnl  Stat  SE.  tm  Waskmilon.  K  20003  ._ 

EdM  L  M.  1133  1901  Stmt  NM  KulMtlM.  DC  20036 

ERiM  S.  Hril.  1350  I  Stmt.  M.  IIOOO  WaslMfton.  X  20005 

m»  f  KM.  1945  OM  GiRmh  Raid.  1550  Viaau.  VA  22110  


Empkiiier/Client 


Risk  I  Insurance  Management  Society.  Inc  .... 

Common  Cause  

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Baiter 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  (NFB) 
Murphy  I  Demoiy.  Ltd  (ForK^alifoftiia  Enero  Co)  .  . 
Association  ol  Scienct-Technoloty  Centers 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

AmerKan  Psychological  Assn „ _.... 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co  

Avondale  Industries.  Inc  

Blue  Cross  I  Blue  Shield  Assn  

Centenor  Service  Company  

City  of  Broomlicid  

Coalition  Against  Double  Taiatioo 

CBS.  Inc 

COMSAT  Corp _ 

Ethyl  Corporation 

Genentech.  Inc „ „. ..„ 

General  Atomics  „.... 

W.R.  Grace  i  Co  

Grumman  Corporation  

Lead  Industnes  Assn  

Martm-Marietta 


McCa»  Communications  Cos 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc  

Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc 

National  Music  Publishers  Assn  

Hus  Corp 

Outdoor  Adwrtising  Assn  of  America  

Pharmaceutval  Manufacturers  Assn  

Tobacco  Institute 

Transport  Life  Insurance  Co  (for  Resource  Deploymdnt.  Inc) 

United  Illuminating  Co - 

4RC0  Chemical  Co  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  hic 

Alabama  Fanners  Federation 

Matson  Navigation  Company,  Inc  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  

Japan  Economic  Instutute  of  America 

AAA  Potomac  

ADAPSO.  the  Computer  Software  i  Sennces  Indust^l  Assn 

Arnold  Giobmyer  i  Haley  (ForAfiansas  Assn  of  Securities  Dealers) 

Arnold  Grobmyer  I  Haley  |For:Mid-South  International  Trade  Assn)  . 


leiaco,  Inc  

American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance.  Inc  

Ad  Hoc  MGA  Group  , „ 

Ad  Hoc  PFK  Group 

American  Petroleum  Institutt  

Chevron  Corp . „.    „, 

-- 

Ell  Lilly  I  Company  

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co  

Murphy  dl  USA.  Inc  

Nebraska  Public  Power  District  

New  Yorii  City  Teachers  Retirement  System 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

PtrysKians  Mutual  Insurance  Co  

Principal  Financial  Group     

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America _ 

Prudential-Bache  Securities.  Inc  ...- 

Puerto  Rico.  USA  Foundation    „.  . 

Reading  t  Bates  Corporation  _ 

Retired  Lives  Reserve  Group  

Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Sunflower  Electric  Power  Corp  _.     

True  Oil  Company  , „ „ 

Union  leias  Petroleum  Corp   

Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp    

Magazine  Publishers  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forfelus  Corp) 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Comdisco  Medical  Leasini 

Hill  I  Knowlton  (ForOrtwr  Products  Corp)  ... 

Hill  Knowlton  (For:Nintendo  of  America.  Inc)  . 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  IForShaklee  Corporation) 

Blue  Cross  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  

Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union  

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenca.  inc  

Chrysler  Corporation  

BASF  Corp     

KMS  Fusion.  Inc  — 

Walk-Haydel  t,  Associates.  Inc  

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc  


American  Fed  of  Musicians  - 

National  Fisheries  Institute 

Towing  &  Recoveiy  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  — ( 

Lazare  Kaplan  International.  Inc    „.... 


Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Mead  Corporation  

Kansas  City  Power  t  Light  Co,  el  al. 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  

Amencar  Petnileum  Institute  

Central  i  South  West  Services.  Inc 


Group,  Inc) 


Keefe  Company  (For  Fund  for  Pnvate  Assistance  in  International  Developfflent) 

Chem-Nuclear  Environmental  Services,  he  

Amencan  Automobile  Assn 

Amencan  Cancer  Society 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  „.._. 

Amenca  Mining  Congress    „. 

National  Assn  of  ManufKtuiers  

Dakota  Wesleyan  University  

Genetics  Institute  _ 

Northeastern  Unnersity  „ 

USS  Constitution  Museum  


MCI  Communications  Corp  . 
Fon)  Motor  Co 


Amencan  Wood  Preseners  Institute 


Receipts 


5.980.02 
209.25 

6.000.00 
10.426  00 
2.500.00 
9.500.00 

le.ooo.oo 

2.500.00 
22.750.00 
3.750.00 
3.37500 
3.125.00 
17.000.00 
5.500.00 
14,000.00 
6.250  00 
2.500.00 
20.000.00 
10,500.00 
10,000  00 
6,250.00 
3,750.00 
1.250.00 


19.750.00 


12.500.00 
6.500.00 

15.000  00 
3.750.00 
6.500.00 

20.000  00 

13.500  00 

2.500  00 

50.00 

1.075.00 

600  00 

10.000.00 


500.00 


18173 

2.000  00 

200.00 


1.200.00 


125.00 


125.00 


250.00 
1.500  00 


1.500.00 


200  00 
75.00 


5.000.00 
480^00 


360.00 

iiijsd'bo 


5.000.00 
1.500.00 
1.275.00 
1.000.00 


212.223.88 

4.254,25 

6.00000 

600  00 

400.00 


100.00 
15.150  00 
2.000  00 


63910 


1.S75.00 


7.000.00 
20.00 


945.00 
2.889.00 


5,000.00 
7.500.00 
5.000  00 


Expenditures 


7200 


200.00 


7.55 

245.00 

228  00 

384.00 

60.00 

546.00 

90.00 

84  00 

78.00 

408.00 

132.00 

336.00 

150.00 

60.00 

480  00 

25200 

240  00 

150.00 

90.00 

30.00 


474.00 


30  00 
156.00 
360.00 

90  00 
156.00 
480.00 
32400 

60  00 


180.55 

834  89 

6.600.00 


57  32 

'27000 


800  00 


350,00 


350.00 


450.00 
100.00 


9.944.12 


250  00 
220  00 


350  00 
80.00 
70.00 
80.00 


198.550.27 
1,434.15 


1300 


20  00 
4.970.91 


271.25 


1.20981 


■9.14 
120.61 


387.92 
1.776.90 
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Orianuainn  a  In<iivi(lu3l  Filini 


lohn  P.  Hill  k,.  1350  In  Stnit,  Ml,  NIO  Wisl»n|ton,  K  20005 

Joseph  IMcMI  Han.  2330  S,  BKhaun  StiM<,  Ml  Minftoii.  VA  22230  , 

Julias  L  Hall.  1016  IGth  Stitit,  IW  Waskmiton.  DC  20036  

Rcliart  F,  HaK,  1700  K  Stntt,  NW.  K02  tVaslimftni.  K  20006  

Paul  Hallisa*.  1625  Massadiaatts  Amiiie.  NW  Washin|tMi,  DC  20036  ,. 

Mwton  H.  Haipena.  122  Haiylaad  A«„  NE  Washiniton.  DC  20O02  

Mauhce  E,  Halsq,  P.O.  Ba  190  hirera.  1  60507 


Paul  T  Halua.  1325  Pannsyhnnia  Aw,.  NW.  i«00  Washiniton.  DC  20004 

Martha  R,  Hamht.  1130  Ctnnadicnt  Aw..  NW.  11000  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 
David  S.  HamiRoa.  215  PaMisftnnia  A«..  S£  Washiniton,  DC  20003 


J.  lee  Hamilton.  1331  Pmnsylvtma  AMnw.  NW.  I1550H  Washniton,  K  20004-1703  . 

Jotct  Hamilton,  201  Put  WashmilM  Court  Falls  Chuich,  VA  22046 

Philip  W.  Hamilton.  1825  K  St..  NW.  1218  Washiniton,  DC  20006  

William  W.  HamiHon  Jr..  2010  Hassachinatts  Aw..  NW.  1500  Washiniton.  DC  20036  .. 

Ronald  P,  Hamm,  1620  In  St..  NW.  tlOOO  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Amy  R.  Hammer.  1899 1  St..  NW.  11100  Washm|ton.  DC  20036  

Thomas  k  Hammv.  2100  Pennsilvama  Aw..  NW.  8695  Washiniton,  DC  20037 

Timothy  A.  Hanan,  1100  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW,  K20  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Nolan  W.  Hancock.  1126  16th  St..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  _ 

Hand  Anndall  Bcdsole  Gnaws  K  Johnston,  P.O.  Bee  123  Moblie.  AL  36601  

Do 

Do , 

Do _ _.,„., _ 

Do 

Do „ _ _ 

Ito. 

Do, 

Do. 


William  G.  Handtield.  50  F  Street,  NW  Washmjtoo,  DC  20001  

Donald  K.  Hancs,  50  F  St..  NW.  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20001  

Elisabeth  Hanhn.  2000  L  St..  NW.  11000  Washiniton,  DC  20036  

Thomas  H  Hanna.  7430  Second  Aw.,  1300  Detioil,  Ml  48202  

P.  S.  Hennas,  919  ISIh  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washiniton,  X  20006 

Richard  L  Hanneman,  700  North  Fairfai  Street,  t600  Aleundna.  VA  22314-2040 

M.  Araita  Hannon,  1726  M  Stiwt,  NW.  8902  Washm|ton,  DC  20036-4502 

Erlmi  Hansen,  1129  20th  Street,  NW,  MOO  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Enc  R.  Hanson.  1321  DsIb  Stieel.  1200  Alaandria.  VA  22314-3563  

Julie  E.  Harbin.  1100  Wilson  Bhrd.  Aitmiton.  VA  22209  

Robert  N.  Hartior,  PO,  8e«  1492  El  Paso,  TX  79978  

Charles  A  Haikey,  1101  14th  Street,  IW,  1400  Washiniton,  DC  20005  

Donna  Akers  Herman,  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  8575  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

Kathleen  Harnett.  1301  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW  1300  Washiniton,  DC  20004  

Diane  Harper,  1000  WHjon  BM  Aiiinitoo,  VA  22209  

Wiley  C.  Harrdl  Jr..  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  8200  Washiniton,  DC  20006 


Torn  Hamniton,  950  L'Entant  Plaza  North,  SW,  15300  Washiniton.  DC  20024 
W  Brendan  Hamniton,  1101  15th  St..  IM.  1205  Washiniton,  DC  20005 

A.  1.  Hams  H,  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  1750  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Jonathan  L.  Hams,  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20007  

Leslie  Hams.  122  Maryland  Aw..  NE  Washiniton.  DC  20OO2 

Manhm  A  Hams.  818  Connecticut  Awnue.  IM  Washiniton,  DC  20006 


Hams  1  Ellsnmth,  2600  Vir|inia  Awnue,  NW,  11113  The  Wateriate  Washiniton,  K  20037 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Jack  E.  Hamson,  West  Viriinia  Petroleum  Council  1250  One  Valley  Sguaie  Charteston,  WV  25301  , 

Jim  Hamson,  501  I  Street,  SW  Washiniton,  DC  20024  

Marti  Hamson,  1819  H  Street,  NW.  K40  Washiniton,  DC  20006  

Robert  W.  Hamson,  1213  JeHerson  Dans  Hi|hway,  81400  Arlin|ton.  VA  22202  . 

L.  Ray  Harry.  1130  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  1830  Washiniton.  K,  20036  

Jayne  A.  Hart.  1101  Vermont  Awnue.  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20005  

Lynn  S.  Hart,  1111  19th  St.,  NW.  8402  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Thomas  D.  Hart.  1001  Pennsylnoia  Awnue.  NW.  8700  Washiniton.  DC  20004 

William  R.  Hart.  201  North  Washiniton  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22314  

Hartford  Fire  bisurance  Co.  Hartford  Plaza  Hartford.  CT  06115  . 


Gabnel  A.  HartL  A(tin|ton  Courthouse  Plaza  H.  8711  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard  Artin|ton.  VA  22201 

Rebecca  J.  Hartman.  1100  Citizens  BuiMmi  Cleveland.  OH  44114  

Arthur  W.  Hartmaon.  1800  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Carolyn  Hartmann.  215  Peonsyhnnia  Aw..  SE  Washiniton.  DC  20003 

Frederick  J.  Hartin|se<i.  1500  Perton  Street  P.O.  Bee  3565  Hamsburi.  PA  17105  

Clifford  J.  Harvisoo.  2200  Mill  Rd.  Ataiandna.  VA  22314  

Fanny  L  HasMadier.  1101  Vermont  Aw..  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20005  

Holly  Hassett.  1730  Rhode  Island  Awnue.  NW.  8206  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

James  C.  Hassett.  1010  Wscansin  Aw..  NW.  8800  Weshin|ton.  DC  20007  

Fred  Hatfield.  1341  G  Street,  NW.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Do 

Janet  S.  Hathaaay.  1350  New  Yorti  Aw..  NW.  8300  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

Hauck  t  Asiaciates.  1255  23fd  Street.  NW  Weshinfton.  K.  20037  

Homrd  M.  Haul.  100  East  42nd  St.  Ne«  Yorti.  NY  10017  

James  N.  HauL  55  E  Erie  Street  Chica|o.  t  60611 


Barbara  S.  Hav|e«.  1401  New  York  Aw..  NW.  8720  Washmiton,  DC  20005  

Marilyn  Beth  Haeien,  1250  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW  Weshiniton,  DC  20036  

Barbara  J.  Hau|h.  1050  Coinectcut  Aw.,  NW,  8760  Washmiton,  DC  20036 

Arnold  L  Havens,  1156  15th  Street,  NW.  81100  Weshiniton.  DC  20005  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .„ 

Do 

Charles  W.  Havens  M.  1333  New  Hampshire  Awnue.  NW,  81100  Washin|ton,  DC  200» 

Laura  A.  Havens.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  8814  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Sidney  6.  Haates.  1667  R  St..  NW,  8420  Washmiton.  K  20006 


Edmund  S,  Hndey,  555  13th  St..  NW.  8450  Nest  Columbia  Square  Washin|ton.  K  20004  . 

F.  William  Hawley.  1101  Pemisyhnnia  Aw..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20004  „ 

John  F  Hay.  1801  R  Street.  NW.  8800  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

John  F.  Hayden.  1700  N.  Mmt  Street,  20th  Floor  Artiniton.  VA  22209 

Dawd  J  Haws.  1001  hnnsylvania  Aw.,  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20004  

Do 

Robert  G  Heyes.  Bo|le  and  Gates  One  Hiofflas  Circle.  NW.  8900  Washmiton.  DC  20005  ..... 

Do _... 

Marti  F.  Haynes.  1627  K  Stmt.  NW.  8300  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Robert  A.  Hqmos.  4711  Hunt  Circle  Hamsbuft  PA  17112 

Ckarta  Haywaad.  7927  Jones  Branch  Dnw.  8600-S  McLean.  VA  22102 

Holly  Elisabeth  Hazard.  900  2nd  Street.  K.  83030  Washmiton.  DC  20002 

Do 

Robert  Healy  Jr.,  1201  New  Yeit  Aw..  M  Wasshiniton,  K  20005 

Robert  L  Healy.  1333  New  Hainpshiie  Aw.,  m  Weskmiton.  DC  20036 

Anne  A.  Heanee,  110  Maryland  Awnw.  NW.  8101  Wash«|ton.  K  20002  

Bnan  RaMi  Heard,  201  Massacknatts  Aw.,  NE.  8C-4  Washinften.  K  20002 

David  E.  Hebeit  1922  F  Stieei.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20006 

William  H.  HacM.  499  S.  Capital  Stiaat.  SW.  8507  Washmiton.  K  20003 

Do _.. 

Do _ 

Do 


EmployerA^lient 


Johnson  (  Johnson , 

Hams  Corporation  

Natwnil  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Pacific  Resources.  Inc 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn 

American  CnnI  Liberties  Unnn  

Northem  Illinois  Gas  Company 


Motor  and  Equipment  Manulactuiers  Association 

American  bisurance  Assn 

US.  Public  biteiest  Research  Group  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Assn  

Anervan  Soc  of  Mechanical  En|ineers  

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ol  America.  Inc 


Motor  Vehde  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  U,S„  hK  .. 

Enon  Corpontm _ 

Sweetener  Users  Assn  

Mobil  Corp 

Oil  Chemical  8  Atomic  Wortiers  hitemational  Union 

OAF  

General  Electric  Co  _ 

biialls  Shtpbuildmi 

LjocUieed  Corp  . 

Northrop  Corp  

Panavii . 


Trump  Companies,  lac 

Veda.  Mc 

Waste  Manaiement,  Inc  

Association  of  American  Railmads  „ 

Natnnal  Council  ot  Farmer  Cooperetnts  

Unisys  Corp  

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  US.. 

W  R.  Grace  I  Co  Mortd  Headquarters  _.. 

Salt  Institute 
American  Lun|  Assn 

Group  Health  Assn  o(  America,  Inc   

U.S  Stratefies  Corp  (For:Healthsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp) 

Hu|hes  Aircraft  Company  

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co  

American  Financial  Services  Assn  . 

Champon  httemitnnal  Corp „_ 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  __... 

Grumman  Corporation  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  bic  ..__„__„ 

Honda  North  America,  Inc . 

Cariill.  bK 

aCHk  Corp . 

Hill  t  Kiwwlton,  Ix  (ForHertz  Corp)  

American  Cnril  Liberties  Union  

USX  Corporation 

American  Raiheay  Car  Institute 

Association  of  Food  Industries,  Inc  

Cheese  Importers  Assn  of  America,  Inc         

Committae  ol  American  Aile  Producers  

Committw  ol  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  I  Specialty  Calile  Mfrs 

American  Wioleum  Institute  _.„ 

AssKiatm  of  Urtian  Unnersities  

SANE/F1IEE2E,  hie 

CAE-LJH  Corporation 

Southern  Company  Services,  tac 

American  Medical  Assn  

Federation  ol  American  Health  Sy^ms  . 

Allied-Si|nal.  Inc 

Retired  Officers  Assn  


Receipts 


1,000.00 
1,475.N 


5,000.00 
6,250.00 
16.000.00 


3.00000 
240.00 

6J26J5 
281,00 

LOOOJIO 


440,28 

7,500.00 

875.M 


2.500.00 
6.444.50 


4SM 

773J4 
206.25 


3£9,5( 

iXJU 

13Z*U 


Air  Traffic  Control  Assn.  bic  

Centenor  Eneriy  Corp  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  Assn  . 

U.S.  PuMk  biterest  Research  Group  

UGI  Corporation 

National  Tank  Truck  Comers,  hic  . 

American  Medical  Assn 

Hershey  Foods  Corp  . 


Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  bic  

McAulitle  Mly  Raffaelh  I  Siemens  (ForJkmencan  Capital  t  Rewaicb  Corp)  . 

McAulrtte  Mly  Raffaelli  (  Siemens  (ForCounty  of  Merced)  

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council _ _.. 

National  Oilseed  Processors  Assn 

Natnnal  Foiei|n  Trade  Council.  Inc  

American  Colleie  of  Surieons  

National  Assn  ol  bisurance  Brokers,  he  

American  Paper  histitute.  Inc  

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calrlomia 


Whrte  Tine  t  Verwlle  (ForJkrmstron|  World  bidustncs.  bic) 

White  Fine  t  Verwlle  (ForJIshland  Oil.  Inc)  _. 

Whrte  Fine  I  ttnUk  (ForAssociatien  of  American  Railroads) 
Whrte  Fme  I  MrviMe  (For£urtin|ton  Northem  Services,  bic)  ,. 

Whrte  Fine  t  Verville  (For£SX  Corporation)  _... 

White  Fine  t  Vteville  (ForltetPath,  bic) 

Lebeeuf  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  _ 

Manh  of  Dimes  Birth  Detects  Foundation 

Mead  Corporation  

Union  Padific  Corp „._„.._. „ ..„_____ 

Citicorp/Citibank 

MestmihoiBe  ElectrK  Corp 

Boeini  Company . 


Letham  (  Watkins  (ForAnencan  Electronics  Assn) 

lattiam  t  Wathins  (ForSemconductor  bidustiy  Association) 

American  Frsliini  TkUo  Manufacturers  Assn  

Coastal  Conservation  Assn  __ 

Fluor  Cannralion „ 

Harsco  Corporation  . 
Caunal  ol  American 

Dons  Dey  Animal  lea|ue _ 

Nnr  Eaflaad  Ant^VivlScction  Secaty 

American  hiblic  Transit  Assn _. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

American  Ubrary  Assn 

Natanal  Care  Graners  Assn  

Natmal  tesn  el  Life  Underwriters 


HacM  Spacer  t  Associates,  bic  (For  joy  Scouts  of  America) 

HacM  Spaacer  t  Asaaciates.  bic  CForAroan  I  Wlbamson  Tobacco  Carp)  . 

HacM  Spaacer  t  Asiaciates.  bic  [ForrBATlK.  bic) 

HacM  Spaacer  t  Associates  (For^Farmers  bisurance  Group  of  Companies) 


150.00 
300.00 


lt».tt 


250.00 


1.000.00 
625.00 


Eipendituies 


200il0 
USOOO 
4i73J0 


3.N0J0 
150.00 


650.00 


1J12.50 


3J50.00 
3MIJI0 


44.992  JO 


tJDtJU 

'iieojd 


2JOO.00 
1.500.00 
12.190  JO 
5.000.00 
4JOO.O0 


19.190JI0 
10.657.50 
13.749.99 
21.042J0 
8.075.00 
27.000JI0 


600.00 

12.500.00 

"■■"I'jiJjjjJO 

"'2!j«« 
IJS2JI 
2MO.0O 
2.000.00 

23JiJiLM 

IMOiM 

1414.00 

101.50 

3.400.00 

225.M 

97SJI0 

4.6IS.0O 


225,00 
1J02.57 


1,004.00 
100.00 


3.042.50 
83.00 


197  JO 


2I.2C 
1.S62.7S 


587.91 

"mm 

ei'S 

"iS 

"iiA 

~477»-0i 


48400.00 


150.00 


69.61 


IJ05.I9 
348.20 

202:13 

82.10 

iaiju 


3600 

327.08 


B4.S3 

25,02 


3JI64.54 

"ijiiiiM 


3(7.2S 


3528 
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February  19,  1991 


Ottanizalnn  w  Individual  Filing 


0«. -. - 

Da -.. 

k 

Db - _ — 

D> ^ 

Dt _ . — .—.-..—. 

Di . 

B> - - - -.. 

Oo- -..-.    ^ 

M  Sptiicer  (  tesodalts.  he.  499  Soon  Capitol  Stmt.  SW.  tS07  WssMniton.  DCfTOOOS  . 

Do 

Do 

Oo _ -~ 


Oo. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do... 
M~ 

g>.. 


Do. 


Jama  B.  Hedlund.  1200  l»h  St .  NW  KKashinjton,  DC  20036      

Jay  Hnllund.  2030  M  St..  NW  Washin|t«i.  DC  20036  

Bartara  D.  Hetfenian.  1776  I  Slml.  MW.  1200  Washmtton.  DC  20006 
Edaaid  D.  Hetfeman.  1019  19th  St..  m.  Ptntltouu  11  Wastiington  DC  20036 

Oo 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jotin  HtHnor.  1957  E  St«l.  m  Wasliington.  DC  20006 

Win  F.  Heilman.  >07  Haine  Aw..  SW  Waslimiton.  DC  20024     

Scon  E.  H«scl.  73S  N  Wattr  Stntl.  0901  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202  4105 
Helcoplcr  Asu  Intenialiaiial.  1619  Diilie  Strtel  Aleundria.  V«  22314 
RicHanl  L  HeUMft.  1225  kttcrun  Daws  Hiihway.  illOO  Aflintton  VA  22202 
DcWtt  f  Helm  k..  155  East  44tli  Strait  New  York.  ttY  10017 

RolMit  W.  Win.  1000  Wlson  Boulevard.  12300  Arlin{1on  VA  22209  

Edwanl  A.  Heime.  444  N.  Capitol  Stnet.  1526  Washington.  DC  20001         

Do 

nnmas  M.  HelsclKi.  7U  Fourteenth  Stneel.  NW.  11100  Wastiinglon.  DC  2000S 
Mila  D.  Helton.  MantMlqi  Petnilnni  Council  305  Ann  St .  1403  Ftanktnri.  kV  40601  . 

Carol  C  Henderson.  110  Maiytand  A«e .  NE.  1101  Washington.  DC  20002  

Donald  E.  Henderson.  130  E.  Washington  Street  Indianapolis.  IN  46204  

Wade  J.  Henderuo.  122  Maryland  Aw..  Nl  Washington.  DC  20002  

William  M  Hendon.  Ba  6863  McLean.  VA  22106    

Do -- _.. 

Nam  Hendncks.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  1604  Washington.  DC  20004 

C-  Oayle  Heiiio|ton.  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  16200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Gcarie  H.  Henry.  1130  Connecticut  Aw..  IMt.  11000  Washington  DC  20C36 

John  Hu|h  Heory.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  1950  Washington.  DC  20006  

Ldtafl  Hensche.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  1525  Washington.  DC  20004 

William  Hemelin.  2215  Constitution  Aw.  IM  Washington.  DC  20037 

CatHenne  L.  Heron.  1600  M  St .  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Julian  6  Heron.  1025  Itiomas  Jetterson  Street,  m.  1700  Washington  DC  20007 

Do 


Si. 
fc. 


Jolin  A.  Hislip.  PO.  Ba  TBI  Hemdon.  VA  22070  

William  S.  Hett;n|tr.  1000  Wilson  Boulnard.  12800  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Heubleia.  Inc.  16  Munson  Road  Farmington.  CT  06034-0388  

Dale  E  Heydlaull.  1667  K  St..  NW.  M50  Washington.  DC  20006 

Dand  B.  Hctcfvin.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  11050  Washington.  DC  20006 

Sydney  Tally  Hickey.  6401  Pliillip  Court  Springfield.  VA  22152  / 

Paul  T  Hcks.  Rliode  Island  Pelr^eum  Assn  395  Smith  Street.  12  Providence.  Rl  0291  8 
J  nnmas  HiuinboHiam.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 
Mm  S  HiiMoocf.  5700  Flonda  BM .  1310  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70806 

Vwaa  A  Hi|Mo*n.  1771  N  Stmcl.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

CIrtloo  T  HiMettcy  Jr .  1025  Conmctcut  Aw  .  NW.  1507  Washington.  DC  20036 

Jodn  HMieth.  1300  Guadalupe.  1100  Austin.  TX  78701 

Cathonne  I  HiH.  1640  Wsconsin  Aw..  NW,  First  Fkwr  Washington.  DC  20OO7 
Damian  P  Hm.  1957  E  Stnet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

CcraM  Jeny  Mil.  375  Nortlibnd|e  Road.  1350  Atlanta.  GA  30350         

I.  Eldnd  Hill  Jr.  600  Maryland  Aw..  SW.  1603  Washington.  DC  20024    _.. 

Patncia  Wl.  1250  CowMCticut  Awnuc.  NW  Washington.  K  20036       

Ra6eft  B.  m.  2501  M  Stnet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

THonas  H.  HiH.  1726  M  St..  NW.  IllOO  Wasltington.  K  20036-4502    

Eitaaid  JoHpk  Wlinis.  750  17tH  StieeL  MN.  4th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006  

Artliar  WMan  Hillman.  1235  Jettenon  Davis  Highway.  1606  Arlington  VA  22202 

Jokn  L  HMs.  Rt.  I.  Ba  645  PurcelMle.  VA  22132 

Cyatku  H«o*.  1730  Rlnde  Island  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

JolM  H.  Mmaelberi.  888  ITth  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 

Gract  L  Hmchfflao.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  1600-2  Washington  DC  20004 

Rck  Hud.  215  Pennsytvania  Awnue.  Sf  Washington.  DC  20003 

Lows  Human.  1627  Lamool  Stiocl.  NW.  141  Washington.  DC  20010 

Roloft  A.  Hnck.  1320  Braddock  Place.  1720  Aleandna.  VA  22314 

Tanan  Hndrield.  818  17th  Stntt.  MW.  1308  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ckartn  W.  Mtmunn.  1701  Pewin*>»ia  Aw.  NW.  1900  Washington,  K  20006 

Lanvca  S.  Hakait.  2301  M  St..  MW.  8300  Washington.  DC  20037 

HoMs  Straus  Dean  t  Wilder.  1819  H  St .  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
to. 
to. 
to„ 
to 


Join  C.  Hadwtwy.  901  15th  Stnet.  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  20005  . 

FM»  M.  Hoctof.  20  West  Ckapman  ilrael  Aleandna.  VA  22301    

Son  HMn.  180  Nortti  La  SaM  St..  83800  Cliicaio.  L  60601  

DeOMa  IMfi.  60(  Martli  «ksliM|lao  Straot  Akundna.  VA  22314 

Ana  C  Hidtn.  500  E  Stnol.  SW.  1920  Washington.  K  20024 


Gloa  0  IWer  I  Associates.  lOOO  16t)i  Stnet.  IM.  1702  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 

I L  Hrthnaa.  516  Fnt  SInal.  SE  WaslMo|le«.  DC  20003  


Employer/Client 


Hecht  Spencer  S  Associates.  Inc  (For:Los  Angeles  Raiders)  ~ _ 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For:Mars.  Inc) „ 

HechI  Spencer  8  Associates  (For;M8rwais  Steel  C<)  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For:Mid-Amencan  WIste  Systems,  he)  

Hecht  Spencer  ft  Associates  (For:National  Assn  fer  the  Support  ot  Long  Term 
Care) 

Hecht  Spencer  ft  AssKiates  (ForNorthwest  IndepondenI  Forest  Mtrs) 

Hecht  Spencer  ft  Associates  (For  Charles  E  Smitll  Management,  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  ft  Assaiates  (ForTraditional  Indutnes.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  ft  Associates  (For^Wamaco  Compalies) 

Hecht  Spencer  ft  Associates  (ForWestem  Forest  Kdustnes  Assn)  

Biiby  Ranch  Co  

Boy  Scouts  ol  America    

8rmn  ft  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp 

BATUS.  Inc 

Farmers  Insurance  Group _. 

Los  Angeles  Raiders  

Mars,  Inc    

Marwais  Steel  Co 


Mid-American  Waste  Systems.  Inc 

National  Assn  for  the  Support  ot  Long  Term  Can 

Northwest  Independent  Forest  Manufacturers  . 

Charles  E  Smith.  Management.  Inc  

Texas  Clinical  laboratories,  Inc   

Traditional  Industries.  Inc  

Warnaco  Companies 

Association  ot  Independent  Television  Stations, 

Common  Cause  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc  

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  

Chicago  Board  Options  Eichange _ 

CSX  Corporation ...™„. 

OePaul  Univiersity      „,., „ 

Estate  ot  Edwin  A,  Gallun  . 

Haria  Engineering  Co _ _ 

Renewable  Fuel  Assn  

Sealaska  Corp     

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America  .... 

Disabled  American  Veterans   

American  Malting  Barley  Assn.  Inc 

Smiths  Industries     

Association  of  National  Adwrtiserj.  Inc 

Northrop  Corp  

Alliance  tor  Acid  Ram  Control  

Center  for  Clean  Air  Policy  _ _. 

Monsanto  Co     ,         _ „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  .„ ....... 

American  Library  Assn  . 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Inc  „.™ 

Ame'ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  .....___. 

Milliken  ft  Company  „. 

National  Rifle  Assn 

Association  ot  Junior  Leagues  Int'l.  Inc 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange  

American  Insurance  Assn    

McDermott  Inc        . 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc     

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn 

Investment  Company  Institute   

California  Almond  Growers  Eichange  .... 

Carl  J  Maggio 

Sunkist  Growers.  Inc  

Uniwrsal  Leaf  Tobacco _ 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Ass* 

Grumman  Corporation   „ 

American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp  ... 

Eastman  Kodak  Co    

National  Military  Family  Assn.  Inc  

American  Petroleum  Institute 


American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountanp 

Louisiana-Pacific  Corp    

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  

Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc 
American  College  of  Surgeons 


AssKiated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Amoco  Corporation  „ ™ „ 

UBA.  Inc „ 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  

Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co  

Enron  Corp  

Humane  Society  of  the  US 

Sundstrand  Corporation 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Asso  , 

Florida  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Assn 

Flonda  Tomato  Eichange  

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

Rainbow  Lobby.  Inc  

National  Pnvate  Trucking  Assn 

American  Stock  Eachange.  Inc 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co 

American  Public  Power  Assn  

Alaska  Legal  Services  Corp  

Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs 


Receipts 


Association  ot  Navajo  Community-Controlled  Sclfnl  Boards 

Ewrgrnn  Legal  Services  

Menominee  Indian  Tnbe 

Moocetown  Ranchena  

National  Indian  Education  Assn  

Pueblo  de  Cochiti 

Seminole  Tnbe  of  Flonda 

Spokane  Legal  Seraices  Center 

Dnnker  Biddle  ft  Reath  (For^Cokmial  Penn  Lite  (isurance  Co) 

Mineral  Policy  Center .., 

Inwstment  Company  Institute  

Society  lor  Human  Resource  Management  .. 

Aircraft  Owners  ft  Pilots  Assn  

Fettig  ft  Donalty   

National  Barley  Growers  Assn 

Amencan  Uniwrsity  of  Beinit  . 


l.OOO.OO 
1,000  00 
2.500.00 
3.000  DO 


500,00 

3,000  00 

500-00 

500.00 

1.000.00 


1.000  00 


1.500  00 
13,552  50 


1.000.00 
5.000.00 
3,000  00 
1,900,00 

3!ooobo 

l.OOO.OO 


22.683.73 
67500 


700.00 


Eipenditures 


3.000,00 

3.772,00 

282,00 


1,329  00 
6,000  00 
11,850,00 

lo^ooobo 

5,875.00 


459,00 
8.900.00 
1.190.00 
1. 000  00 


5,418.75 


11.337  50 
4.025.00 

625  00 

17.250  00 

294  60 

330-00 

2.062  50 


7.125  00 

100  00 

2.000-00 

1.000  00 


2.000.00 


600.CO 
1.214.00 
7.50000 
5.110  08 
855.00 
500  00 
3.00O-0O 
1.500  00 
18.590  50 
8.615.39 


1.000,00 

isb^bb 

2.100  00 

100.00 

200  00 

4.600  00 

2.300  00 


1.63500 


12.55039 
15.000.00 
8.904  00 
5.000.00 
7.500.00 
11.856  00 


204.75 


47502 


50,00 


493  44 

2i!28rbo 


309,00 

5,00 

463  06 


798.79 
100  00 


500.00 

1251-50 

2.32273 

600 

25227 


90.45 

29.25 

326-01 

126  99 

5.927-14 

116-02 

17.984  78 

1.130.44 

U3  00 


18,123-55 
1.160  00 


50-33 


14987 


61,95 
538,00 


80  80 
6150 


1.528  38 
3.044.00 
4.7180O 
7,90665 
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Eipendilures 
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Ofianization  or  Individual  Filini 


F  Nofdjf  Hottmann  and  Xuoc.  Inc.  400  N  CapFtol  St..  NW.  1327  Wasliiniton.  DC  20001 
Do 


Do. 

Do, 
Oo. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


EluMh  Hoian,  1133  19th  St..  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20036  

loseDh  ttchael  Hofan  Jr..  1701  Clartndon  Boulnafd  Arlington,  VA  22209  , 

Hoian  (  Hartson.  555  13th  St..  NW  Washintton.  DC  20004-1109  

Oo 


Oo. 

Oo, 

Do, 

Do, 

Oc, 

Do 

Do. 

Oo, 

Oo, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Oo, 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 


Philip  A.  Ho|ut,  ISO  S.  Washiniton  St..  M03  Falls  Church.  VA  22046  . 
Richard  F.  Hohit,  209  Pnncess  Strttt  Alexandria.  »A  22314  

Do 

Do 

Do ■       . 

Bruce  E.  Holbein.  Ill  Powdermill  Rd.  (Ii79l  Msynard.  MA  01754 


Philip  C.  Holladay  Jr..  1025  Connecticut  Atenue.  NW.  1200  Washin|ton.  DC  2D036 

Benny  Holland  Jr..  815  Soteenth  Street.  *»  Washington.  DC  20006  

Roliert  A  Holland.  1020  19lh  Street.  NW.  1420  Washington.  OC  20036 

Holland  t  Kmiht.  888  17th  St..  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006        .... 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


Patncia  L  Hollis.  1300  L  Street.  M*.  1950  Washington  DC  20005 

WendHI  H.  Holtomy.  1350  I  Street,  m.  11000  Washington.  DC  20005  

Holhf  Corporation.  2600  Diamond  Shamreck  Tomer  717  North  Hamnod  Street  Dallas  TX  75ni 

Diane  S.  Holmes.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Moses  D.  Holmes  Jr..  1201  16th  St..  MN  Washington.  OC  20036  

Engin  Inel  Holmstmii,  23M  M  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  X  20037 ._ 

E.  Y.  Holt  Jr..  3138  North  nth  St..  Ailington.  VA  22201   

Fred  M.  Holt.  119  Oronoco  Street  Ba  1417-DSO  Aloandna.  VA  22313 '.... ~" 

John  W  Holt.  1001  Pnnsirlvania  Aw..  NW  Washington.  K  20004 


John  F.  Holtz.  Nl  Patiohum  Council  150  West  State  Street  Trenton.  NJ  08608 

Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition,  P.O.  Boot  33576  1145  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20033 

Billy  E.  Hooper,  1023  ISth  Street  NW  3rd  floor  Washington.  DC  20005 

Helen  Hooper,  17SS  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .. 

Lindsay  Hooper.  801  PinniifhrMia  Aw.,  NW,  1730  Washington,  DC  20004 . 

Oo „ 

Oo "■■' 

Oo ■ " 

Oo Z'T" 

Manan  Hophins,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  _.  .7 

Stephen  A.  Hopliins.  1 101  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  11000  Washington  DC  20004 
Virginia  E  Hophins.  625  hdiana  Avenue.  NW.  1500  Washington.  K  20004 

Do 


Oo. 
Do. 


Hopkins  t  Sutter  (Washington).  888  I6th  Street,  NW  Washinttoii,  K  ZOOOe 

Oo _. 

Do _ 

Oo 

Do ;.  "Z'Z 

Do 

Do "  ■■■ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Darnell  K.  Horn,  600  Hnyland  Aw..  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20024 

Gaiy  N.  Horikk,  555  13t«  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20004  

Robert  Jack  Hon.  1990  M  St..  NW.  8480  Washington.  DC  20036  

Marcia  L  Horton.  1300  Smith  aintan  Street  Fort  Wayne.  M  46801  

Having  Group.  1575  Eye  Street,  NW,  I32S  Washington.  DC  2000S  

Oo  . 

Oo. 


Genid  M.  Homrd,  IMi  t  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20005 

Robert  M.  HoMrd,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  f  1000  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ro|w  W.  Hontd,  3253  E.  Chestnut  Eipressmy  Spnngfield.  MO  65802  .. 

Allyiin  Haae,  101  CoMitution  Aw.,  NW  WasMngton.  K  20001  

Christopher  W.  Hna,  1700  K  Street,  NW,  ll»IO  Washington,  OC  20006  . 

Jonathan  Hoot,  1200  IMh  Street  NW,  1200  Washington,  K  20036  

HOM  Anderson  I  Stayer,  2020  K  St..  NW,  MOO  Washington.  K  20006  .. 

Oo  . 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 


Gaiy  Hoadl,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highny.  1605  Arlington.  VA  22202 


Empkiyer/Clienl 


Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company  

Coca-Cola  Company  _... 

Ciysen  Cocp 

hiterstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  Amenci 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn  

National  Education  Assn _ 

Sound  Refining.  Inc _._ 

Wllmonte.  Inc 

MCI  Communications  Corp  .....„.._ 

American  Chiropractic  Assn  ™..„ 

Advanced  Communications  Corp  _... 

Amencjn  fnuen  Food  Institute    

American  Physical  Therapy  Assn    

Amgen.  Inc  

Banco  Nacnnal.  HA 

Bnstol-Myets  Squibb  Company 


California  State  Teachers  Retirement  System  . 

Cryo-Chem  bitemalnnal,  Inc   _, 

Fiber  Optic  Competition  US,  Inc    

Fn  Broadcastmg  Company 

Freifhtliner  Corp 


Government  of  the  Comnwnvrealth  ot  the  Bahamas  , 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co 

May  Department  Stores  Co  

Meicedes-Benj  of  North  America.  Inc  ._ 

Mchigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co 

Millicom.  he „ 

Mutual  Ute  Insurance  Co  ol  New  Yodi 

National  Assn  of  Tobacco  Distributors  

National  Breiler  Council  

National  Hospice  0rgani2ation _ 

National  Telecommunications  NetwMi 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Industry.  Trade  t  Technology 

Paytoad  Systems.  Inc 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  I  Cc.  Inc  

Software  Co  Task  Force  on  Foreign  Market  Penetiation 

Storage  Technology  Coip 

Tektronit.  Inc  _. 

Telecom  USA.  Inc 

The  Gap.  hic.  et  al. 

Tima  Corporatioo  . 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  . 
Undenrnteis  al  Lloyd's  London 
Unnei^ty  of  Pennsylvania 


hitemational  Technical  Expertise  Ltd 

Adams-Cohen  Securities.  Inc  

Community  Capital  Group 

Pasitic  Telesis  Group  

US,  League  of  Savings  Institutions  .. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 


International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFl-CIO  . 
SmithKline  Beecham  Coip  (Beecham.  Inc)  ... 

Camival  Cruise  Lines  

Ftonda  Celeiy  Exchange 

General  Development  Corp 

Hospce  Care.  Inc  _. 

hidian  River  Citrus  League  

Pan  American  Satellite  Corp  

Joseph  E.  Seagram  (  Sons.  Inc  

United  Fresh  Fruit  t  Vegetable  Assn  

American  Soybean  Assn  

Font  Motor  Co  

Holly  Corp  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

National  Education  Assn 


hitemational  Advisers.  Inc  (Forimbassy  ol  Turfiey) 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions   

Animal  Health  bistitute „. 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  bic  

American  Petroleum  Institute  „.... 


Association  of  American  Vetennaiy  Medical  Colleges  . 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Winbum  VanScayoc  t  Hooper  (ForrHallmarti  Cards)  

Winbum  VanScayoc  8  Hooper  (ForJackson  National  Life  Insurance  Co) 

Winbuni  VanScqoc  I  Hooper  (For.J(ansas  City  Southern  hidustnes)  

Winbum  VanScoyoc  I  Hooper  (For«ik»rp) 

Khnborn  VanScayoc  t  Hooper  (ForWilicorp  United.  Inc)  „. 

U5,  Chamber  of  Commeree 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  _ 

Tatt  Stettinius  (  Hollister  (For£reat  American  Bioadcastmg  Co)  

Tatt  Stcttmius  t  Hollistei  (For:Kmgs  Entertainment  Co) 

Taft  Steltmius  t  Hollister  (ForJelephone  i  Data  Systems,  tut)  

Taft  Stettmius  I  Hollister  (ForWald  Manufactunng  Co.  Inc) _ 

Alaska  Joint  Venture  Sealoods.  Inc  

Comdisco  

Cook  bilet  Lend  Exchange.  Inc    

Gcooa  Corp 

Grand  Trunk  Corp _..______.__ 

Greemach  Capital  Markets,  Inc 

hifinite  Research,  Inc 

Louisiana  Pacific  Corp  „ „ 

Safe  Travel  AmeiKa  

United  Video 

GPU  Seivict  Corporation 


OVelveiiy  t  Myers  (ForAnax,  IncI  

Detroit  Ellison  Company 

Lincoln  Natnnal  Corp 

American  Film  Maiteting  Assn    

Eagle-fidier  Industnes.  Inc _. 

Nkstera-Sovthem  Life  Insurance  Co  

Ratmil  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  US 

Ford  Motor  Co 

BurlMiton  Northern  Railnad  Co 


Uwled  Brothel  hood  of  Caipenteis  1  Joiners  ol  Amenct 

Chevmn  USA.  be 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  _ 

Association  ot  Bituminous  Contractors  

Classnon  Publishers  Assn 

FintCo _ „ 

bidintnal  Diamond  Assn 

Optical  Mnufactuiers  Assn  _ 

Tens  Instnifflents.  hic 


3529 


Receipts 


7.000 


t 


5.497i0 


735.00 
21J0a.00 


9,037.50 
33.287.00 


U20.00 

"i'sax 


750.00 


29.15625 
MO.M 


2.500.00 
7.000.00 

23.000.00 
500  00 

21.849.D0 
2.000.00 


1,920.00 

500.00 
600.00 


3.000.00 

614.50 

4i90.M 


311.55 
3,567.60 
2.166.66 


350Jie 


1.500.45 
24.000.00 
37.500.00 


18.750.00 

20.000.00 

3.9W.00 

1.500.M 


150,00 


11.53175 
642.00 


22.669.00 


7J11.S0 


2.000,00 
76.700.00 
24,200.00 


2.187,60 


10.725.00 

95000 

1,2S0JI0 


400.00 


Expenditures 


I25.S6 

"Ti'io 

77.17 

""aii 


86.96 
75.00 


56.00 


138.00 
438  JIO 


400.00 


55  45 
2.532.70 


390.17 
2100 


41.166.69 


18.00 
29.02 


UOO 

ibs'oe 

10.759.65 
364.84 

■■■—- 
■  ■—- 
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Or|anuation  or  Individual  Filing 


lUMS  P.  Hnri.  SO  F  Strati,  m.  1900  Waskui|t«i.  DC  20001  ...._ 

Haiy  LiKt  Hnnll.  1090  Vtnnmt  Am,  NW.  illOO  Washmitw.  DC  2000S _.... 

OoifM  k.  Hms.  1S19  I  Stntl.  NW,  MOO  Wishiniton.  DC  20036  

Siuan  HMlMd.  20  Black  Oit  Ikm  NnHam.  PA  18940 

OiHonl  T.  HaMt  Jr..  1I7S  Ek  St..  IM.  1775  Washinitiin.  DC  20006    

Pari  *.  Hui4.  mi  PMHisitama  Awnut.  NW.  IISOON  Washington.  DC  20004.1703 

Dam)  1  HuMairi.  1212  New  Vorli  *Mfliit.  IM.  1520  Was.1ington.  DC  2X05  

I.  Hartia  Hubtr.  6931  MiaitM  Road.  1301  Mhniia.  MO  20814  

Wamr  D.  Huddkttwi.  499  I.  Capitol  Strict.  SW.  tS07  Wajliin{ton.  DC  20003  _ 

Hariant  Rnkta  IMsoii,  600  ttarylanil  Awnue.  SW.  1700  Waslnntton  DC  20024  .. 

SImit  Hutfsoit.  1400  16tK  Stncl.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036-OCOI     „ 

Tlmas  H.  Hudsoi.  PO  Ba  2717  Baton  Route.  LA  70821  - 

Do 

Do . 

Do 


Da 

Do. 


Gary  E.  Hii|lies.  1001  Pennsylvinia  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K.  20OO4 
Peter  W.  Hu|lies.  7927  Jones  Branch  Dme.  KOO-S  Mclean.  VA  22102  . 
Vaster  I.  Hufhes  Jr .  1717  Mam  Street.  Suite  2800  Dallas.  TX  7S20I    .^ 

Do 

Do 

William  Huihcs.  27357  Awflbourae  Lane  Easton.  MD  21601-9147 
Brett  Hulsay.  Midwest  Ottict  214  N.  Henry  St..  1203  Madison  Wl  53703 

GieiDiY  A.  Homphny.  555  New  Jency  Ate .  m  Washington.  DC  2000 1         

Hargot  Smiley  Hamphiey.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  MM  Washington.  DC  20036   ... 

Do 

Frances  A  Hunt  1400  16th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Francis  M.  Heat  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  S75  Washington.  DC  20006 

Harriet  Hyiit4iir|css.  44  New  Montgomefy  Street.  14165  San  Francisco.  CA  94104 

Anfala  H.  Hvntr.  25  Louisiana  Avenue.  IM  Washington.  K  20001        

Daniel  J.  Hunter.  1110  Vermont  Ave..  NW.  «430  Washington.  DC  20005  — 

Hillen  F.  Huntington.  Maine  Petmleum  Assn  PO  Boi  2739  Augusta.  ME  04338 
Huntan  I  WiHiams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  19000  Washington  DC  20036  — 

Do 

Adele  M.  Huiicy.  112  SI  Clair  Ave..  West.  1401  Toronto.  Ontario  Canada  M4V  2Y3 

Calliy  Hurwit.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  HOI  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gcottny  B.  Humlz.  1667  K  St..  NW.  11210  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mart  Huiwrti.  1201  New  Tofli  Ave..  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 

Mictiael  Hussey.  777  14th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Philip  A  Hutchinson.  490  L'Enfint  Plan.  17204  Washington.  DC  20024 


Suanne  C.  Hutchinson.  805  15th  Stietl  IM  Suite  UIQ  Washington.  DC  20005  .....^ — 
William  Hutmct.  1705-B  N  Front  Street  Hamsburg.  PA  17102 

Lindalyn  L  Hutler.  1605  King  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314-2792 — 

Randy  Hnva.  2030  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   _ „.. 

Kimberly  Hyatt.  1750  R  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Steven  M.  Hyiet.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  t560  Washington.  DC  20037  .~... 

(^aiy  Hymel.  901  31st  Street.  IM  Washinfon,  DC  20007  

Do - 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Employer/Client 


Robert  D.  Hyncs  Jr.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave..  IM  Suite  930  North  Washington  DC  20404 
Bnan  M.  Hyps.  2215  Constitution  Avenue.  IM  Washington.  DC  20037 
kt  Millef  Oooadio  t  Ryan.  Ba  82001  One  American  Square  Indianapolis.  IN  46282   .. 
J.  Nilliaai  Iclan).  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1760  Washington.  DC  20036 
Rckard  H  Ickord.  800  K  Street.  NW.  1830  Washington.  X  20001 
Kns  H.  Iktiin.  2700  Mill  Road.  1600  Aleundna.  VA  22314 
Catkenne  L.  Imus.  1201  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  1300  Washington  DC  20036 
Mcpmdmt  Data  Communications  Manuladurers  Assn.  c/o  Squire  Sanders  t  Ddhpsey  1201  Pennsylvama  Aw.  NW 
NashMtton.  DC  20004 

MapendentlubocantManulacturers  Assn.  651  South  Washington  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314    

Mustnal  BielacliMilofy  Asm,  1625  X  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mestnal  Gas  Cleaning  Institute,  kic.  1707  I  St .  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 
trfant  Foimula  CauncH.  5775  PiacMree-Dunwoody  Rd .  KOO-D  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

Ckartis  E  IRI.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  KOO  Washington.  K  2P036      „ 

Edwn  T  C.  big.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  13310  Washington.  DC  20006     

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Ckailai  W.  Mgran.  305  C  Street  NE.  1309  Washington.  DC  20002    

Douf  biUay.  1400  16tk  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 

hnMall  ol  MtMMlioiial  Bantm.  299  Part  Avenue  New  Yoiti.  NY  10171 
brtcmabaiiBl  Uimn.  bic.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mleniabaiial  Advnaiy  Services  Group.  1400  I  Street  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20006 

bilenalMal  Asia  of  Bndte  Stnicl  t  Ornamental  Iron  Wkrs.  1750  New  Toni  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
Mlamatiaiial  Iratliiniood  ol  Piwlers  t  Allied  Trades.  1750  New  Tork  Ave .  IM  Washr.gion.  DC  20006 

bitinaliaiial  Bntkirtiood  ol  Tcamstcn.  25  Louisiana  Ave .  IM  Washington.  DC  20001      

bdcraalMal  Busnu-Goucniment  Counselkirs.  Inc.  818  Connecticut  Ate .  NW  12th  ftoor  Washington.  DC  20O06 

Do ..    

Do - - - _ « _ 


Do. 
Do. 


MtenulaMl  Caainufficalans  bidustnes  Assn.  3150  Spnng  Street  Fairlai  VA  22031^99  . 

MlimlMalCaMicilolSboppiaiCenlers.  665  Fifth  Ave  New  York.  NY  10022        ., 

b^awalwaal  LanfskMimtii's  Aisn.  AFL-OO.  17  Battery  Place.  11500  New  Yom  NY  10004 
Mieraabaaal  Pubic  Strategcs.  he.  1030  Fifteenth  SI .  IM.  1408  Washington.  DC  20t05 

Do 

Da 

bilimabtui  Tacat  Aua.  3B41  Fanapit  Avenue  Kensington.  MD  20895 

bteiullanl  Unaa  of  Opaiatiai  Enfinaers.  1175  17th  St .  NW  Washington.  K  2003( 

Miiilaiial  Canpany  kdituk.  1600  M  Si .  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Miiiliiial  CiMsal  Asia  of  taanu.  Mc.  20  Exhange  Place  New  Yon  NY  10005   .  .. 

PMn  A.  knaa.  1350  I  Sbaet  NH.  81000  WasAmfton.  DC  20005      

RKbatd  Hmni  bty  ■.  1722  Namafloa  Place  Alwndna.  VA  22307  

Ckailtl  C.  Iran.  2200  IM  Rd.  Alundna.  VA  27314   _._. 

niMiLknM.  P.O.  (■  119  Haaaiae.  OH  43537 

b«  Da  laaan  Aua.  Mc.  Il-2ni  Fint  National  Bank  BIdg  Samt  Paul.  MN  55101 

Wiw  Mart  kM.  1400  Ittk  Sb«l.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ -.. 

■•tart  t.  taio.  200  Ewktb  kmm  Saalb  Naslmlle.  m  37703 

'      I  A.  Mad.  1947  E  SI..  NW  NiSlun|loa.  X  20006  

.  1620  L  Smd.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036  


T 

3EE 


National  Council  ot  Farmer  Cooperelives  .. 

Textron.  Inc  

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Senrice  Co.  Inc 

Philadelphia  Maritime  Eichange 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

American  Cement  Alliance.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers  ... 

Hechi  Spencer  t  Assniates  (ForMid-Amencan  W^te  Systems,  Inc) 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Coastal  Corporation 

Electric  Reliability  Coalition  

Camp  Barsh  Bates  (  Tale  (For:Goldbelt.  Inc) 

Louisiana  State  University  Foundation  

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group  (for  Philip  Morris.  ISA  loc)  . 

Philip  Moms.  USA  

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co  , 

American  Council  of  Ufe  Insurance.  Inc 

Council  ol  Amerean  Homeowners  

Mrs  H  E  Butt  , 

Holly  Corp  

Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Federal  Veterinarians  - 

Sierra  Club     

American  Fed  of  Teachers  

Koteen  &  Naftalin  [For:Alascom.  Inc)    .... 

Koteen  A  Naftalin  (ForTelephone  I  Data  System^  Inc) 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Dow  Chemical  Co     

American  Land  Conservancy  (ALC)  

International  Brotherhood  ot  Teamsters 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Copyright  justice  Coalition 

Edison  Electric  Institute  -. 

Ptrley  t  Hurley  (ForiCanadian  Coalition  on  Add  fain)  . 

Citian  Action  Fund  

Rohm  A  Haas  Co  

Building  Owners  &  Managers  Assn  Int'l  

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc  

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  AmeiKa  . 

Bridge  to  the  Future 

National  Assn  of  Convenience  Stores  

Common  Cause  

Food  Marketing  Institute  , 

Hy)ek  I  la.  Inc  (Forilntermec  Corp)  

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (For^Amencan  Fed  for  AIDS  lesearch  (AMFAR)) 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For.Celus  Corp)  < 

Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (For Church  of  Scientology  lillemational)  

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForCititens  lor  a  Free  Kuwlit)  

Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc  IForCity  of  Chattanooga) 

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForiColonial  Williamsburg)  > 

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:C8l  Sugar  Group) 

Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (For;Hert2  Corp) 

Hill  A  Knowlton  (FoiJohnson  Conlrals) 

Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForiNintendo  ot  America.  Ing)  ...„ .. — 

Hill  i  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Republic  of  Turkey)  ...., ..„_. 

Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Ryder  System;.  Inc)   . 

Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForShaklee  Corporation} .....„„ 

Hill  A  Knowlton  (ForUNUM  Corp) 

National  Bmadcasting  Co.  Inc  

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn  ... 

Service  Supply  Co.  Inc  

Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
AAI  Corporation 


Receipts 


Interstate  Truckload  Carrier  Conference 
Braun/Ketchum   , 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc     

Hawaiian  Electric  Industnes.  Inc    .„ 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assn  

Kamehameha  Schools/Estate  of  Bemice  P.  Bishc  i 

Kauai  Electric  Co 

US  Windpower.  Inc  

S.K.C.  A  Associates , 

National  Wildlife  Federation 


Embassy  of  Turkey  

Steel  Service  Center  Institute 


Aqualon  Company __ 

Bose  Corp  

Ethyl  Corporation  

Totes.  Inc   

Uniroyal  Chemical  Company.  bK  . 
Xeroi  Coip  „. 


Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  DemKiacy  in 

Pakistan  Peoples  Party , 

US  -Pakistan  Political  Action  Committee 


'akistan  . 


Ford  Motor  Co  

American  Gas  Assn  

American  Movers  Conference 
Andersons  


National  Wildlife  Federation 

Greyhound  Lines.  Inc  

Associated  General  Contractor  ol  America 
Metnipolitan  Ufe  Insurance  Co 


1.517.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 

ii^fioo^bd 

5.000.00 
4,179.17 


3.401.00 
5.127.96 


3.000.00 


23.97 

580  00 

19.790.22 


2.498.96 

500  00 

236.25 

10.334  68 

13.375  00 


Expenditures 


26.41000 
908.00 

10.400.00 

'  i25d:bo 

2.500.00 

15000 

7.37500 


11.65128 
100.00 


300  00 


300.00 

1.000.00 

500.00 

911.00 


25500 
40000 


9.06145 


1.815.00 
1.124.54 


12.120.00 


6.000  OO 
2.600.95 


218.750.00 

14!078'60 

U9195 


10,392.58 
120.00 


1.84375 
15.472.00 
4.415.51 


lOjDOOO 


2,775.00 

4.000.00 

350.00 


77.978.34 

4.473.05 

95192 


280.00 
1.81300 


107.78 


300.00 


22800 


5.946  00 
16181 


458  58 


60.00 

1.037  98 

41500 


400  00 

1.726.86 

20.00 

8.583.30 


255  55 
93  90 


81578 
42.40 


9,06145 


1.81500 
1.12454 


180  00 
66.92 


7.438.64 
78.482.46 

24!878'6d 

yilMW 
99.38 

""'i"569!i)6 


56  J9 

2.47800 

4.415.51 

158.77036 


517.00 
54.824.53 

ixiji 

ijtitii 


19,  1991 


Eipenditutis 

m 

00 
,00 

280  00 
1.813.0O 

on 

no 

.17 

107.78 

.00 

% 

300.00 



inii 

^17 

inn 

3,22 

22800 

S.946  00 
16181 


4S8  58 


60.00 

1.037  98 

41500 


400  00 

1.726.86 

20.00 

8.S83.30 


25555 
9390 


81578 
42.40 


9,06145 


1.81500 
1.12454 


180  00 
66.92 


7.438.64 
28.482.46 

'7d!ie8^84 

99.38 


56  J9 

2.47800 

4.415.51 

158.770.36 


517.00 
54.824.53 
-    —- 

miii 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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OrianLUtnn  or  Individiul  Filin| 


Ivin  PKIIUps  t  BaitM,  CMd.  1700  PnnsytnnM  Aw..  NW.  KOO  WtshmitMi.  K  200M  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


fennelli  M.  Knsliita,  29400  Uktljnd  Boutenrd  Wicklifte.  OH  44092  - 

W  Dimension  ol  Indiana.  Inc.  730  Cmtunr  Bld|.  36  S.  Pennsylvania  St  Indianapolis.  M  462(M 

Robcft  A.  labton,  1350  lira  Yoct  Am.,  UN.  11100  Washiniton.  DC  20005-4798  

Dennis  J.  lacknian.  1850  K  StiMt.  PM.  11195  Washinfton.  DC  20006  

Bobby  J.  Jackson.  1920  R  Stmt.  NW  Washiniton,  K  20036  

Charles  R.  Jackson.  225  North  Washiniton  Straet  Akundna.  VX  22314 

Glenn  Jackson.  555  13th  Stiect.  NW.  1300  West  Washiniton.  DC  20004 _ 

lacgoelyn  L.  Jackson.  1875  I  Street  11110  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Joseiih  C.  Jackson.  1600  Wilson  Boulcvaid.  il008  Aitin|ton.  VA  22209 

Julia  Jackson.  2626  Pennsyhftnia  kit..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20037 

Thomas  C.  Jackson.  1350  I  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Jett  P.  Jacobs.  1015  15th  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  X  20005  

Stephen  Jacobs.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Lynnelte  Jacqiw.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  1200  Washin|ton.  DC  20005  

E  A.  Jaenke  t  Associates,  bic.  777  14th  St .  m.  1666  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Do 

Daniel  L  Jatle.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  1601  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

Jafle  Snidef  Raitt  I  Htm.  PC.  1800  Fiisl  National  Buildini  Detmt.  Ml  48226 

Edward  L.  Jaftee.  1730  Rhode  Island  Awnue.  NW.  1715  Washiniton.  DC  20036  .-. .„ 

Khalil  E  lahshan.  2033  M  Street.  NW.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20036  _ 

Claudia  James.  Bo<  17407  Dulles  Aiqwrt  Washiniton.  DC  20041  

Dennis  lames,  1215  17th  Street.  NWWashiniton.  K  20036  

Jeny  James.  8303  Hopac.  fl50-C  Austin.  TX  78759  

Philip  J.  James.  8200  Greensboni  Dnw.  1302  tlcLean.  VA  22102  

Jamin  Ebell  Bol|er  t  Gentiy.  323  Carolyn  Street  Kodiak.  AX  99615  

1.  Jancm  Jr..  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Japan  Economc  bistitute  ol  America.  lOOO  ConnectKul  Ave .  IW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Japanese  American  Cituens  Lea|ue.  1765  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  94115  

Joseph  J.  Jaquay.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Washin|ton.  DC  20016  

Jar-Mon  Consultants.  214  MassKhusetts  Ave..  NE  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20002  

Do 

Do 

Marc  R.  Jartman.  175  Admiral  Cochrane  Drive  Annapolis.  MD  21401  

Charles  W.  Jaivis.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  MOO  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 


Jerry  J.  Jasinowski.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  11500  N  Washiniton.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Judy  Jaussi.  1201  I  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Michael  A  Jancr.  1201  Nra  York  Am..  MK.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Jetord-HcManus  bitemalional.  he.  513  Capitol  Court.  NE.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20002  .. 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Jellinek  Schviaiti  Connolly  (  Freshman.  Inc.  1015  15th  Street,  m.  1500  Washiniton.  DC  20005  . 

Do „„ „ 

Do 

Do 

Do _. „, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


Joseph  S.  Jenckes.  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave .  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 

David  M.  Jenkins  II.  1020  19lh  Street.  NW.  1420  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Jenner  t  Bhxk.  21  Dupont  Circle.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 


Do 
Do. 

Do. 


Carole  P.  Jennmis.  8904  First  Awnue  Sih<ar  Spnni.  MD  20910 

Dand  M.  Jennin|s,  115  West  College  Dme  Manhall.  MN  562S8 

James  C.  Jtnnmis.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washiniton,  K  20007 

Richard  H.  Jenmttc,  787  7th  Avenue  Nra  Tork,  NY  10019  

Dallin  W.  Jensen,  115  S.  State  Street.  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111  

Do 

Nancy  N  Jeuick,  1331  Penn^hnnia  Aw.,  NW,  1720  Washiniton.  DC  20004 

Jet.  bK.  1100  Huotiniten  B«Min|  Clewland.  OH  U115  

Thomas  C.  Jetton,  2223  Dotfie  Street  Omaha,  NB  68102  . 


Jaimh  Piact  UMy,  4431  lekiih  Road  Collefe  Pait,  MD  20740  

Chaites  B.  Jinatts,  1331  Pennsyhnaia  Aw.,  NW.  11300  North  Washiniton.  K  20004 

Marti  S.  Jrtte,  2000  Pnnsylvania  Aw.,  NW,  13310  Washiniton.  K  20006  

RonaM  P.  Johnen,  700  Thirtaetith,  NW,  1900  Washmiton,  DC  20005  

Calvm  P.  Joknswi,  115  ISM  Stmt,  NW  WashM|to«,  DC  20006 

Cart  T.  Johnson,  1235  laltaruii  Dmis  Hi|bmy  Crystal  Gatnny  II,  Suite  501  Ai1io|ton.  VA  22202-3269  . 

Dand  H.  Johnson,  1200  17th  Stmt,  NW  Washiniton,  K  20036 

Jane  Leonard  Jaknon.  P.O.  la  19109  Gmnsbon,  NC  27419 

M  L  Joknton,  12S0  Eya  StnM.  NW  WishM|too,  K  20005  

John  W.  JeknaM,  P.O.  loi  39106  Mmitapdrs,  MN  55439^106  

L  Oakley  Johnson.  1455  Pennsyhrema  Auanuc.  NW,  1900  Washiniton,  DC  20004 

Marii  R.  Jahnson,  1667  N  Street.  NW.  1350  Washin|ton.  OC  20006 , 

Michael  A  Johnson,  200  WM  JUanis  Street,  12625  Cheap).  I  60606 

Michael  S.  Johnsm.  555  13th  Street,  NW,  1300  East  Washiniton.  DC  20004 

Do _. 

Do 

Do _ __ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Myma  Johnson.  2025  M  Stnrt.  NW  Wiskinitoa.  K  20036  

Naacie  S.  Johnson.  1701  PmantMaia  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washinfton.  DC  20006 

Rady  A.  Jehnson.  200  East  RanMph  Dnw  P.O.  Ba  87703  Chica|o.  I  60680-9978 

Richard  W.  Joknsan  Jr..  225  N.  WaskinHan  Street  Akundna.  VA  22314 

Rrva  Johnson,  1717  Mam  Street,  t2«IO  Dallas,  TX  75201  

Tom  L  khnson,  P.O.B«  2185  Antm.  IX  787(8 

Johnson  t  GMs.  P.C,  1301  R  StnM.  NW,  1800  East  Washinfton.  K  20005-3307  .. 

Do „ __ „ _. _ 

Do - 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


Bayer  USA.  hic 

Family  Holdini  Company  Advxacy  Group  . 

Grand  Hetni|»litan.  Inc  

Obertin  Ca«e|e  

Pechincy  Corporatioo 

Lubnal  Corp 

Philip  Moms,  he  . 


Spieiel  1  McDiaraiid  (ForMichiian  Municipal'Cooperatiw  Group,  et  al'l 

Schenn|-Plou|h  Corp 

Amencan  Minini  Coniress  ~..~. 

Non  Commissioned  Otticers  Assn  ol  the  USA . !._J 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ot  Amerrea  Zl 

Times  Mirror  Co 


Suppliers  ot  Advanced  Composite  Matenals  Assn 

National  Telephone  Cooperatiw  Assn 

Bevendie  I  Diamond  (ForAwda  Company)  

Amencan  Public  Health  Assn  _..._ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

McAulilte  Kelhr  Raffailli  8  Siemens  (For  National  Assn  ot  Jai  Lai  Frontons) 

National  Cooperatiw  Bank  _ __.. 

Unnersity  of  Kansas  

Association  of  National  Adwrtiseis.  he  „_ 1 '. 


PPG  hdustnes.  Inc _. 

National  Assn  of  Arab  Americans 

Amencan  Newspaper  Publisher  Ann  . 

Gadol  Petrachemical  hdustnes .„ 

ATC-ClayOesta  Communications  

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA)  

Old  Hartior  Native  Corp  „ 

Amencan  Bar  Assn 


Amaliamated  Tranut  tJnion.  AFl-CtO 

Amencan  Business  Council,  Inc    „ 

Amencan  Freedom  Coalition        

Chnstian  Voice.  Inc  

UNC.  Inc  


Receipts 


Chem-Nuclear  Environmental  Services,  he  . 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Amencan  Health  Care  Assn 

Buildini  Omners  8  Manaiers  Aun  ht'l 

Aerojet-General  Corp  ___ 

Ferranti  Defense  8  Space  Group  

Hydnucoostes.  Inc  

John  Deere  Technoloiy  Int'l.  bic  

Ijtton  Data  Systems 

McDonnell  Douilas  C«n> 

Raytheon  Corp  

Adolph  Coors  Co 

ASARCO.  he 


Cement  Kiln  Recyclini  Coalition   

los  Anieles  County  Sanitation  Distnct  

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Groaers.  el  al   

National  hidependent  Energf  Producers  

Rhone-Poolenc  A|  Co 

Union  PkHk  Corp  

Waste  Manaiement  Lawncare  

Abbott  Ijborttones  

SmitMUine  Bencham  Corp  (Beecham  Inc)   ... 
hdependcnt  hsurance  Afents  of  Amenca.  Ii 

MCI  Communcatnns  Coip  _. 

National  Assn  ol  Casualty  8  Surety  A|ents  . 
National  Assn  of  Lite  Undervmters 


National  Assn  ol  Pnlessional  hsurance  AfMb 

National  Assn  ol  Surety  Bond  Producers 

Amencan  Academy  of  Nurse  Practitioners  

Sdman's  Sales  Enterpnses.  he _ , 

Hill  (  Knoarltoo.  Inc  _.... 

Donaldson  Lufkin  I  Jenrette  (For  Equitable  Financial  Cos)  

Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer  (Forf  nerp  Fuels)  

Parsons  Behk  I  Letemer  (Forhtennountain  Consumer  Poaer  Assn) 
Hiram  Walker  (  Sons,  he  _ _.. 


Northern  Natural  Gas  Co 


EUctromc  Data  Systems  Corp  _.... 

CHP-the  Medical  Group  Affiliated  loni  Island  Jemsh  Med  Cntr 

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp  _ 

AmeiKan  Fed  of  Labor  1  Coniress  of  hdustnal  Ortanaatnns  . 

Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisory  Council  

Federation  ol  Behavioral  Psycholo|cal  8  Coinitno  Sciences 

Unrti.  he _ 

AeiBspace  hdustnes  Assn  of  Amenu.  he 

Amencan  Collecton  Assn  , 

American  biteniational  Group,  he 

HaersLhc  . 


500.00 

"i2]675;b0 


9JO0.00 
1.000.00 


157.50 
5.000.00 
2.954J7 
1.200.00 
10.000.00 
1J68.00 


3.750J)0 


7,250.00 
7,500.00 
16.730.03 


5.000.N 

300.00 
1.436.00 
7.52575 


Sonnanberi  Anderson  ODonnell  8  Rodn|uci  (ForJtpln.  Inc)  

McCamsh  Martm  Bronm  8  Laeltter  (ForCentral  8  South  West  Corp) 

McCofflisk  Martin  6n<n  8  loeftler  (ForCitKorp)  

McCamrsh  Martin  Brran  8  Loeltler  (Forflectronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

McCamsh  Martm  Bmm  I  Loelfler  (ForJtoni  Koni  Trade  Dewtapment  Trade 
Covnofl. 

HcCanish  Martin  Brom  I  Loeffler  (ForJIational  Assn  of  Broadcasters) 

HcCanisk  Martin  Bnm  8  loeffler  (Fof:Sematech)  _ 

HcCamoh  Martin  Bmn  8  loeffler  (ForMiited  Services  Automobile  Attn) 

National  PMic  Radio 

E.  L  do  ftnt  de  Nemours  8  Co _. 

Amoco  Corporation 


Non  Commissioned  Olficeis  Assn  of  the  USA  . 

Hufhes  8  Lace  {ForJKorp)  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Teus 

Centa  Carp  _ 

CtMrdi  Alliance 

Caaipnq  Compatei  Corp , 

El  Paso  Health  Care  Systems,  IM 

EPC  HaaRkare  Group,  he  

HeaRhlmst.  he 

he 


Mifcal  hitnion  Manaiement  kic 

Oip  Ife  Cuttntm  

taniiaenii  Medical  Gmip.  he 

nHkp  Mams,  he .».. — 


30WI-00 


2.000.00 

12.000.00 

U50.00 

150.00 

100.00 

50.00 

100.00 

150.00 

150.00 

100.00 

13.(38.00 

197.204.00 


14.939.00 


57.995.00 


494  00 

10.000.00 

3.000  00 

U76J0 


577.(0 
2I2J0 
212JO 


6.00000 
5.500.00 


747.50 


22J6809 


175.00 
18,149  04 


1J4SJ0 
1,000.00 

312JI0 
2,500.00 

(B3.00 


50.00 


7*70.50 
300.00 


7J74J8 


13.725.00 
18,187.50 


12J7S.00 

6.(70.00 

....„_. 


EipeMitures 


3J86.24 


129.84 
693.(3 


(1314 


3Ji3J0 


750.00 

377.64 

16.730.03 


23.941.69 

30.00 

1.458  00 

20J8(11 


450.00 


39219 
400.00 


253il0 
11.709.00 

inn 
'  Uim 

iim 

MCOO 


300.00 


14413.65 


475J7 
454  7S 


2il6« 

ii'ii 


40:00 

m!oo 


398.16 
U759J 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do. 


I  RntMch  ASMCiatn.  44»  Tuma  Stml.  IM  Washinitw.  DC  20016 
D«nd  *.  MMtwi.  I73S  Nn  Vwt  Am..  IM  Washiniton.  DC  2000« 

Gtni  ».  Jo»njlo«,  ?000  K  St..  WK.  8th  Floor  Washinfton.  DC  20006     

Jmw  D.  Wunton.  lUO  L  St.,  HH.  MOl  Washiniton.  DC  20036    _ 

Han  IMf.  1600  Rhodi  bland  Am..  IM  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Hiftiait  A.  Unta.  7531  Stto|o  Road  Mhosda.  MO  20817    

Wan  ».  loinv  2200  Hill  Rd.  teandna,  VA  22314       ^  ;,^„  ■■- 

Bnwty  E.  Jono.  1«19  L  Strati.  W.  1900  «(«sliinrtoii.  K  20036 

Earl  km  Jr..  401  Hfcit  18lh  Stnot  Uttle  Rocli.  A*  72206  

EdMi  H  JOMV  970  Summer  Strtet  Stamlord.  CT  0690S-5518 
Enml  «r.  kon  k .  19S7  E  St..  UN  Nashinfton.  K  20006 

I  T  JOMS  SO  F  Strati.  NH.  1900  Washinfton.  DC  20001 
I  L  knts.  4647  Forbts  Bhrd.  Lanham.  MO  20706 


Wa|M(  Jonts.  1129  20th  Strett.  m.  t600  Washington,  DC  20036  ^      

T  La«iMCt  Jones.  2000  Pwinsjtvanii  Aw,.  IM.  #9000  Washington,  DC  20006   

Ihtodon  I.  tmi.  P.O  Boi  65122  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70896  

Do - — • 

Do - - 

Do — 

Do — — -• 

WiItT  N  ioriesTie  Siiiiediciii'A«7>M.  M^  Flow  Wasliinitoo.  K  20006 

lor«  Waldo  Wbrook  I  HrAmough.  2300  M  Slmt.  NW.  1900  Washington,  DC  20037 

toritj  Waihtf  »toechtet  (>oiteWnt  Carae  i  Denegre.  1776  E»e  5t«l,  NW  1245  Washinjbn,  DC  20006 

Do  

Neundtf  M  Jordan.  816  Conntcticut  Avenue.  IM.  Stii  Flow  Washington,  DC  20006 
lamci  Jordan  Associates.  Inc.  1825  K  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do — - 

Dand  C.  Joiy.  1101  PemisjIvania  Avenue.  IM.  11000  Washington.  DC  20004    „ 

Marv  Uw  Joseph.  2025  H  Stmt.  NW  WasHington.  DC  20036  

Dtvid  Josetihs.  2O10  Hassachusttts  A«..  IM.  5th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  

JolinJ.Jo)ce.  25  Louisiana  Ave.  IM  Washington.  DC  20001  _ 

Anion  B  ludd  Jr..  UOO  Connecticut  Ave  .  IM.  1310  Washington.  DC  20036      

KathT  L  Judd.  1700  K  St..  IM.  11204  Washington  DC  20006    

Am  E.  Mt.  2030  H  SJ .  IM  Washington.  DC  20036   — 

Jtstia  Fellowjhii!.  PO  B«  17181  Washington.  DC  20041  

Hans  Kaehltr.  PO.  Boi  118  Cold  Spnng  Hartw.  HY  11724    

km  lUitz.  UOO  17th  Strett.  IM,  11203  Washington,  DC  20036  .._„—_ 

HanlMi  Kalusin.  7300  IM  35th  Tmara,  I  105  Miami,  a  33122  

Laum  B  Kjmen.  1020  19lh  St .  IM.  KOO  Washington,  DC  20036     

khn  F  Kamp.  1899  I  Strett.  IM  Washington,  DC  20036  

khn  E.  Kane.  1001  Penns»lvanij  Ave  .  IM  Washington.  DC  20004        

Milts  F  Kannt.  PO.  Boi  1608  Btajmington.  M  47402   _- 

Martin  B.  Kanntr,  2301  M  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037  

Gttald  Kaplan.  51  Madison  Anenue  New  York.  HY  10010  — 

S  Stnto  Karalehas.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  t318  Was.hingtcn,  DC  20036  ... 

Do 

Do. 


Do. 
Bt. 

(to 


David  A  Karehtr.  3702  Pender  Drive,  1250  Fjirlan.  VA  22O30  

Qene  Kirpmski.  215  Pennsjivania  Avenue,  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

Barrv  Kasiaitz.  1750  Near  York  Auenue,  IM  Washington,  DC  20006 

Hchael  E.  Kastntr.  1350  New  York  Ave  .  IM.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20OC5  4797 

JotanKautlman.  206  est.  NE  1100  Washington,  DC  20002  

Do 

Robert  C.  Kanlmann,  1250  Conntcticut  Ave  ,  IM  Washington,  K  20036 

Anthonr  P  Kavanagh.  2100  Penn.  Ave .  1675  Washington.  DC  20037    _... 

Everett  E  Kavanaugh.  1110  Vermont  Ave .  IM,  1800  Washington.  DC  20005  

Edvnrd  M,  Kav|ian.  1660  L.  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  0.  Kjy.  1150  Coontctcut  Ave..  IM.  (507  Washington.  DC  20036      

Richard  F  Ktating.  1211  Connecticut  Ave.  IM.  1502  Washington,  DC  20036   ... 
Meet  Hahin  1  Cate.  1201  Ntvr  York  Ave  ,  Penthouse  Washington.  DC  20005     ,. 

Oo 

Do  -     -' 

I  Michael  Keeling  Zuckert  Scoutt  I  Rasenbcrger  888  I7th  Street.  IM.  1600  Washingtor  DC  20006  

Do  

John  R  Kaelifll,  600  Marfland  Ave .  SW  Washington.  DC  20024  

Helvin  Keener.  1776  I  Slietl.  IM.  11000  Washinron.  K.  20006     _. 

Kfitli  Kitnty.  5775  PeacMrM-Duneaody  Rd .  1500-0  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

SutMen  tamer.  218  D  Street.  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 

toan  F  Ikistr,  1800  Hassachusttts  Avtnue.  IM  Washington,  X  20036 

fendell  W.  Keith.  1201  Nni  York  Avenue.  IM.  1830  Washington.  DC  20005      

William  D  Kdlthtr.  1415  EHiol  Place.  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Robert  H  Killtn.  5775  Peachtree^naoodir  Rd .  Suite  500-D  Atlanta,  GA  30342 

MIer  t  Htchman.  1150  17th  Street.  M*.  11000  Washington,  DC  20036 

bbn  T.  Relief.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 - 

KtlMy  Dqt  t  Warren.  2300  H  Stitel.  IM  Washington.  X  20037  — 

Do 

Do 


D*. 
Oi. 

Bi. 

•i. 

•t. 

Hi 

Do 


Joiepb  T  Ktlliber.  410  Tint  St..  S£  Washrngton.  K  20003 

Stepken  1  Mkicr.  1001  Caonecticut  Ave.  NW,  11120  Washington,  DC  20036 

C«nl  A,  Ml>.  1615  L  Sti«e«.  NW.  11210  Washington,  DC  20036 

OaiuM  I  Wtt.  Pukhc  /Vfan  Ollct  600  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  IM.  11 1 1 1  Washingtor^  DC  20037  . 

Umtt  L  Mir.  1319  F  Stnet.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20004 

Enieit  B.  Wl>  M.  950  Itetatl  Pliia.  SW  Washington.  K  20024    

labii  F.  My.  1B2B  L  Stnet.  NW.  1906  Waskmgtoa.  DC  20036  „ 

Pail  A.  My.  I3M  I  Stml.  NN,  IIOQO  Waskmro".  DC  20005 

PmI  I.  M>.  1701  CUmdoR  iMliacd  Mm|Ioii.  VA  22209  — . 

SaiM  H.  IM|.  1 101  14tb  StMt.  NH.  11400  W<shin|ton.  DC  20005  

Wkm  n  mi.  ntnmt  Ctetar-Satb  1  Harquette  Hmneapolis.  HN  55479-1032  . 

Hart  L  Rmmmt.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  MOl  Wasbiniton.  DC  20036   

CdWU  hnifi'.  IWl  Hn  Teik  Jbrnut.  NN.  1720  Washrngton.  K  20005   

r  Jr..  1215  Irilinaii  Dim  Hay.  ll0O4Anin|ton.VA  22202    


r  Fmaiicial  ConpMas.  120  Stiitb  USaHt  Stiee)  Chicago.  L  60603 
lbiii*er  FrMnaal  Strwcas.  be.  120  South  Lisallt  Street  Chicago.  I.  60603 
fltmmi  Ime^n  lih  biMtana  Co.  120  South  Laulk  Street  Chicago.  K  60603 
■Mpf  RMBuraiia  Canpanr.  lM|  GiOM.  L  60049 
liaatkM  ftrntm.  1250  C«mecticut  Ave .  NW.  K20  Washrngton.  K  20036  „... 
■ndall  I  Auociatct.  hK.  50  E  St..  S£  Nishingtoii.  DC  20003 


Dl. 
•I. 

Ot. 


Employer/Client 


Republic  Health  Corp 

City  o1  Virginia  Beach  | 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America  , 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty 

General  Motors  Corp 

National  Rille  Assn  ol  America  

Omens-Corning  Fibtrglas  Corporation  ...... 

American  Truching  Assns.  Inc  -.«... 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  

Philip  Moms,  Inc 


Receipts 


Bentley  Mosher  I  Bahson.  PC  (ForUnited  Engmeerinf.  Inc) 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  Amenca  

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatwes 

Amvets  

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  Inc  

Marsh  8  McLennan  Cos,  Inc    

Hartford  Group  - — 

Lafourche  Telephone  Company.  Inc  ~. 

Maxicare  Health  Plans,  Inc  „ — 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone  — 

United  Companies  Life  Insurance  Companies  . 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company  

Nevada  Power  Company  

Utah  State  University 

International  Shipholdmg  Corp 

Montana  Sulphur  t  Chemical  Company  

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company 


Consortium  for  International  Earth  Science  Info.  Netpnrk 

Diagnostic  &  Instrumentation  Laboratory  at  Mississ^pi  Unw. 

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  

National  Public  Radio  

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  

International  Brotherhood  ot  Teamsters  

Dresser  Industries,  Inc 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Common  Cause  . — 


Baxter  

Cuban  American  Foundation.  Inc 
American  Express  Co  . 


American  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies  . 
American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

Cook  Group  Inc     

American  Public  Power  Assn  

New  Yorli  Life  Insurance  Company  

Karalekas  8  McCahill  (For:Allpoints  International.  He) 

Karalekas  i  McCahill  |For:American  Retirees  Assnl  _ 

Karalekas  8  McCahill  (For.Firestone  Tire  8  Rubber  Co.  et  al.)  - 

Karalekas  8  McCahill  (ForGates  Rubber  Company)  

Karalekas  I  McCahill  (For  Homeport  Information  Tsk  Force,  et  al.) 

Karalekas  8  McCatiill  (For  National  Agriculture  Avidtion  Assn)  

American  Soc  of  Cataract  8  Refractive  Surgery  ....1 

US  Putik  Interest  Research  Group  ..: I ~. 

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  1. — 

National  Truck  Equipment  Assn 


Evergreen  Associates.  LTD  (For  American  Indian  Hialth  Care  Assn) 
Evergreen  AssKiates.  Ltd  (ForNe;  Perce  Tribe  of  l^ho) 

American  P?nfr  Institute.  Inc  

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  York.  Inc  

Cosmetic  Toiletry  8  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc  

General  Motors  Corp  — 

Kay  Associates 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  hie 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  8  Family  Therapy  . 

General  Instrument  Corporation  

Group  Health.  Inc 

ESOP  Association  ol  America 

Small  Business  (^uncil  of  America  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

BP  America 


Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCalorie  Control  Council)  . 

Environmental  Policy  Institute  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperati«  Assn  

National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US   

Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (ForCalorie  Control  Council) 

Specialty  Advertising  Assn  Infl  

Food  Marketing  Institute , 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tai^Cndit 
Council  for  Rural  Housing  8  Dewlopment  . 

Cushman  8  Waketield 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp  

Institute  for  Responsible  Housing  Preservation  

JP  Morgan  8  Co.  Inc  

National  Assn  ol  Manutactuiers  

National  Leased  Housing  Assn  

Society  for  Human  Resources  Management  

Tokyo  Electnc  Co.  Ltd  

AmerKan  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  bK 

Meropolitan  Ule  Insurance  Companies  , 

Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 


National  Assn  of  Private  PsychiatrK  Hospitali  , 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

Memll  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc  

Ford  Motor  Co  

American  Chiropractic  Assn 

Miller  Balis  8  O'Neil.  PC.  (FodAmerican  Public  G^s  Asin  (APGAI) 

Norwest  Corporation  

General  Motors  Corp  

National  Assn  ot  Insurance  Bnkers.  he  

Diagnostic/Setritval  Systems.  Inc  


National  Multi  Housing  Couwil  

ALC  Communications  Corp 

Manville  Corporation 

Rose  Communications ~. 

Toyota  Hotor  Salts.  USA.  he _.... 

Worldwide  Information  Resources,  he  . 


5.034.08 
1.000.00 
6.581.00 
3,600.00 
1.203.38 
956.25 
9,000.00 
1.500.00 
7.500.00 


3,084  00 
6.800.00 
2.877.27 


1.000.00 

9.220.00 

1.200.00 

2.658.60 

168.00 

500.00 

9.000.00 

12,000.00 

500.00 

18.290  00 

i^oiiooo 


Expenditures 


250.00 
3.108.26 


139.132.00 
9.529.32 


1.250.00 
5.000.00 
4,950,00 
4,500.00 


2,000.00 
4.500.00 


9.000,00 


884,31 
9.019.22 
9.324  00 
3.200.00 


175  00 
2.115  00 

3^000  00 
7.500  00 


6.514.0O 
2.90712 


6.431.00 


5,000,00 
28,00 


2.500.00 


500.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 


2.000.00 


2.000.00 


2.100.00 


l.OOO.OO 

1.750.00 

500.00 


1.000.00 
425  oa 


3.000  00 


S.7SO0O 


4.SSS.00 


250.00 


1.500.00 


294.08 


7.586.96 

74.13 


601  i4 


500.00 


21720 
475 

250.00 
9,52297 
12,000.00 


58.20 


100  42 


2,97199 


47,983  00 


60.31 


13.37 


65  92 

1,945  53 

9.076.66 

■■■—- 


1.467.65 


52.00 


423.75 


2.400.00 


650.00 


88681 


59195 


1.76088 


526.43 
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CmploiKrA^lienl 


xipts 


Eipniditutn 


John  hndhct.  1000  Wjlscn  BM..  t2KI0  Minfton.  VA  22209  

Joseph  W.  KniKbicli.  490  llntut  Plaza.  SW.  17204  Washiaiton.  DC  20024  . 

Vt  hoMdy.  Bo  200576  takeraic.  M  99520  

Davm  tenndy,  500 1  Stud.  SW.  i920  Waslnnfton.  DC  20024  

James  J.  Kennedy  k..  400  FinI  9..  IM.  fW4  Mshmiton.  DC  20001 


Jeny  W  Kennedy.  1025  Ihonas  JeHerson  Street,  NW.  M07  Wishinitwi.  DC  20007  . 

Do 

John  Paul  Kennedy.  57  W.  200  S.  1400  Salt  Lahe  City.  UT  S4101  

Hchael  E.  Kennedy.  1957  E  Street.  NN  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  

Brendan  J.  Kennedy  t  Associates.  1263  Wilbur  Cross  Hi|hway  Berlin.  CT  06037 

Robert  P.  Kennel.  12500  Fair  Lakes  Circle.  t260  Fairfai.  VA  22033  _ 

Do „.. 

Enca  G.  Kenney.  499  South  Capitol  St..  SW.  f520  Waslnntton.  K  20003  

Jeremiih  1.  Kenney  Jr..  1100  15th  Street,  m.  11200  Washiniton.  DC  20005  . 


Edward  B.  Kenney  I  AssKiates.  Inc.  499  S.  Capitol  St..  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20003  . 

Do 

Do -„ 

Brendan  Kenny.  1625  MassKhusetts  Avenue.  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Cathy  Ann  Kenny,  c/o  KYS  Pelnileum  Council  39  Broadway.  12705  New  fort.  NY  10006  .„ 

Elizabeth  Kepley.  700  13th  Street.  *».  f500  Washmtton.  DC  20005  

John  P.  Kerehes.  P.O.  Bob  10070  Lansing.  Ml  48901  _ 

Alison  A.  Kerester.  1350  I  Street,  m  1700  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Susan  Aken  Keraus.  1330  Connecticut  Ave..  IM.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036  

Michael  J.  fcmgan.  2550  M  Street,  HW.  #300  Washington.  K  20037 „. 

G.  CDandler  Keys  M.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20004  „. 

Richard  F.  Kibben.  200  Part  Ave..  12222  New  Tort.  NY  10166 „, 

William  S.  Kies.  1750  K  St..  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006  

higolt  N  Kiland  Jr..  166C  L  Street.  NW.  MOl  Washington.  K  20036  

Thomas  J.  Kilcbne.  201  North  Washmgton  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Maryenn  Kildutf.  2000  M  St..  NW.  1230  Washington.  DC  20036  

John  J  Killcen.  1090  Vermont  A«..  IM.  11100  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Pliillips  Kimball  Jr..  8224  Old  Courthouse  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180 


Richard  H  Kimberiy.  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IM.  1730  Washington.  DC  20004  

Kimberty-Ctart  Corp.  Teus  Commerce  Bant  Building  545  E  Carpenter  Freeway  Irving.  TX  75062-3931 

lames  L.  Kimble.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036  

Aubny  C.  King.  1133  21st  Street.  IM  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Judith  E.  King.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  1402  Washington.  DC  20006  _. 

Lewis  0.  King.  P.O.  Ba  10045  Austin.  TX  78766  

W  Russell  King.  50  F  St..  IM.  11050  Washington.  DC  20001  

King  I  Spalding.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Kinghom  t  Associates.  900  2nd  Street.  NC.  1109  Washington.  DC  20O02 

Do _ 

Do 

Kathleen  N  Kingscott.  1301  K  Street.  IM.  11 100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Daniel  T.  Kingsley.  1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr..  1700  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Roger  P.  Kingsley.  10801  Rochville  Pih  Rockville.  MD  20852 

Jan  Kinney.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  20006  

Janie  A  Kinney.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  11320  Washington.  DC  20036 

Marcia  V.  Kinter.  10015  Main  Street  Fairlai.  VA  22031-3489 


Kevin  Kirchner.  1531  P  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005  

John  R.  Kirk.  Bintham.  Dana  t  GouM  150  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  021 10  

Sharon  Kirt,  1730  Rhode  bland  Ave..  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036    

Kirtin  Campbell  I  Keating.  One  Farragut  Square  South  Second  Floor  Washington.  K  20006 

Robert  A  Kinhner.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

David  M.  Kiser.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  11050  Washington.  DC  20006  

Jon  Kiser.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  IM  Washmgton.  DC  20036  . 

Carta  Kish.  962  Wayne  Avenue.  1750  Silver  Spnng.  MD  20910  

Do 

Do 

Sam  Kito  Jr..  P.O  Bar  210575  Anchorage.  AK  99521-0575  „ 

Do _. _ 

Do „ „.... 

Do 

Sandra  D  KjeUberi.  1133  15th  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington.  K  20005 

Dean  Klactner.  225  Toyhy  Avenue  Part  Ridge.  1 60068  

James  A.  Klem.  1212  New  Yoit  Ave.  NW  #1250  Washington.  K  20005 

Douglas  H.  Natne.  11479  Wrterhew  Cluster  Reston.  VA  22090 

Andre  M.  Klraak.  P.OJoi  1000-165  Diihith.  MN  55814 


Joanne  Marie  Mini,  e/o  U.S.  Chamber  ol  Commerce  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20062  . 

Jeffery  L  Klinger.  122  C  Stiaal.  NW.  (240  Washington.  DC  20001  

Mary  Jane  Noche.  1025  Cwnactiait  Ave..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

David  M.  KliKSit.  1415  WycWt  Road  NaH,  NJ  07719  

Gknn  Kiuw.  773  Dtrtnnilh  Ave.  Saa  Carta,  CA  94070 

John  A  Knebel.  1920  N  StiM.  HW.  1300  Washmglon.  DC  20036  

Peter  E.  Km|M.  1101  15l)i  Sliori.  NN.  1400  Washington.  K  20005 

KnigMs  ot  Cohmfem,  1275  PMmyhitiiia  Ave..  NW.  1501  Washmgton.  DC  20004-2404 

Keith  R.  KnoMock.  1920  N  SL.  NW  Nashin|ton.  K  20036  ™. 

Albeit  8.  KmII.  5U  \M  Snt.  NW,  ilOlO  East  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 

Matt  S.  KiMMi.  555  TbirtMHi  Street.  NW.  M50  Wast  Washington.  K  20004  

Janes  L.  Kma*t  Jr.  P.0Jai  BM  SaedstoM,  MN  55072  

Bradley  R.  Kech.  1800  Massackuiatts  Ave..  NW  Weskington.  K  20036  

KanI  I.  KachtndMler.  IBOl  R  Stnat  NW,  ISOOK  Wnhington.  K  20036 

Blair  Roahiar.  1800  Diifnil  Roid.  K37  AJtianhia.  VA  22314 

David  G.  taeniL  1050  17th  Sbafl.  NW,  1500  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Krrt  taepiel,  a  North  Scett  Skencan,  WY  S2801  

Kofovsek  t  Associates,  he.  IBOl  Breadny,  (1420  Denver.  CO  80202 

Do 

Do _..„ 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Grumman  Corporation  

Volkswagen  ol  America,  he  ..... 

Koniae.  Inc  

Aircraft  Owners  I  Pilots  Assn 

Railway  Ubor  Eaecutmes'  Assn  „..„ 

Tuttle  t  Taylor  (For&neral  Atomics) 

Tuttle  i  Taylor  (For  Amco  Aeroplei)  

Edwards  McCoy  t  Kennedy  (For:Westem  Shoshone  Judgment  Distribution  Assn) 

AssKiated  General  Contractors  ol  America  

Philip  Moms.  Inc  „ , „ 

Hadsoo  Development  Corp 

National  Wood  Energy  Assn.  Iw __. 

Petroletim  Martieters  Assn  ol  Amenci 

Union  Cartide  Corp _ 

General  Motors  Corp _._. 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co  

Teitron.  Inc „ 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn 

AmerKan  Petraleiim  Institute  

Fkus  on  the  Family  

American  Mroleum  Institute 


625.00 

650.00 
31.511.00 

6.250.00 
11.250.00 

1.137.50 


2.500.00 


1750.80 


5,050.N 


Bevendge  t  Diamond  (For.fMC  Corporation)  

Bcvendge  t  Diamond  (For:Pacitic  Dunlop-GNB)  „ 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn.  hic 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

Business  Roundtable „ 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

General  Motors  Corp 

Retired  Officers  Assn 


12.395J1 
1.000.00 


1.000.00 

240.00 

1.00000 


Tehicator  Network  ot  America   

Teitrwi.  he 

Sheet  Metal  I  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  Assn 
Kimberly-Clart  Corp 


200.00 
3.000.00 
1.021.20 
1.132JI0 

600.00 


1420.00 


American  Insurance  Assn .„ 

Travel  I  Tounsm  Gov't  Attain  Council  . 
American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  Teus  

Freepoit  McMoran  DC.  Inc 

Alliance  for  Capital  Access 

Charter  Medical  Corp 


2.000  JO 

750.00 

7.000  J)0 

25.000.00 


Electromagnetic  Sciences  Inc  (EMS) 

Fleet  North  Star  Financial  Group  

General  Motors  Corp  _, 

Generic  Phaimaceutical  Industiy  Assn      ... 
Georgia  bitemational  Investment  Coalition 
GPIA-Animal  Drug  Alliance 


11.476.(0 

-  —- 

3.520.50 


376.00 


Lincoln  Praperty  Co.  et  al. 

Martin-Manetta 

Millihen  (  Company 

National  Assn  ot  Bond  Lawyers  .... 

National  Pharmaceutical  Alliance  . 

Trammell  CamCt 

Woodruff  Foundation 

Ferroalloys  Assxialion   

Nuclear  Metals,  hie 


78.m 


South  Camlina  Research  Authority  . 
BMCorp 

National  Venture  Capital  Association 

American  Speech-La  nguage-Heanng  Assn 

Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Assn     

Merck  8  Co.  tie 

Screen  Pnnting  Assn  bitematnnal 

Siem  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund  

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn _ 

Council  ol  European  8  laMnesc  National  Shipowners'  Ass* 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  

Eastman  Kodak  Co ..^ 

National  Solid  Wastes  Manageinent  Assn 

Fkxida  Solar  Enero  Center 

University  o(  Oregon 

Weil  L  Howe 

Kito.  Inc  (ForMukwan.  hic) 

Kito.  Inc  (For:North  Slope  Borough)  

Kite.  Inc  (For.Sealaska  Corporation) 

Kito.  be  (For:Soiitheast  Alaska  Landless  Native  Coalition)  ... 
Maritime  histitute  for  Research  t  Industnal  Devehipment  ... 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  

Association  of  Pmrate  Pension  8  Welfare  Plans,  bic 

Protessional  Assn  Services 


4.000.00 

Ukm 


575.00 


5.950.00 


500.00 

16389-00 

500.00 

1.500.W 

500.00 

3.000.00 

2.000.00 

852.50 

32.600.00 

1.000.00 

20.400.00 

10.000.00 

3.781.00 

3J00.00 

2.019.00 


Partnership  on  Health  Ctn  I  Emphiyment 

Peabody  Hotding  Co.  hic  

SheB  Oil  Co  

New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co 


American  Mining  Congress 

National  Council  ol  Savings  kistitutnns  . 


American  Mining  Congress 

Sun  Co.  tac 

Unm  Pacific  Corp  


National  Rural  Electrc  Cooperatne  Assn 

Afflcfican  Totile  Manufxtjrers  Institute.  Inc 
Natmal  Assisted  Housing  Management  Assn 

Toaca.  hic 

SwiiCIek 


Howard  Kohr.  440  nm  Street  M.  (600  Washington.  K  20001 


Aniiiias-La  Plata  Water  Conservancy  District.  Durango  Cowly  . 

City  of  PmMo,  Piablo  County 

Coaejos  Water  Conservancy  Distnet 

Doloras  Water  Coaservancy  District  

Greater  Oemer  Corporation _ 

PoMc  Employees  Retircnent  Assn  ol  Colorado 

Rafioiial  Tranpartitm  District  (Denver.  Cahirado) 

Rod*  Henntaie  Hnlth  Can  Corp 

Sarihani  Ut  hdian  Tnbe 

US.  dympic  CoamiMae  

Upper  Taaipa  Water  Conservation  District 

We  Maanlain  Uc  Thbe 

Amancaa  Israel  PuMc  Affaiis  Cammittee 


50000 

'2J50« 
10.000.00 

iiOM 

2.000.00 
13.750JI0 

mM 

500jio 


1.SO0.0O 

4.000.00 
10.500.00 

4,845.00 
10.789.99 

5.430.00 
11.250.00 


765.22 

75.00 

10.808.97 

1.611.10 

67:46 

izi'M 


232J0 
43809 

299J9 
1.147.00 


341.00 


3.68878 


85.10 
150.00 


94.90 
2.568.90 


632  JS 
84  J4 

107.75 


425.00 

"Moio 


175.00 

"i!493!iii 
.„.^.„. 

27i"bb 


3.77 

5.038.11 
1.987.48 
5J81J8 
5.320.10 


165.90 


18.500i)0 
3.90(25 


826.03 
8.600.00 

485 
64844 

765.10 


3.m.» 


79910 
452.33 
30697 

216.S 
6.(09.32 


3532 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


I  Rtuaicli  teuciales.  (429  Yuma  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20016  .._ 

Dmd  A.  MiKton.  1735  New  Yorli  Aw.  UN  Washington.  DC  20006 

GMTit  k.  Mnston.  2000  K  St..  M.  ttli  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

James  D.  Mmstoe.  1660  L  St..  NW.  HOI  Washington.  DC  20036 

Mary  K.  Jo%.  1600  Rhode  IsUnd  A»e..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hertaft  A.  Mowtz.  7U1  Sebaio  Road  Bcthesda.  MO  20817    

Wan  R.  Jonev  2200 IMI  Rd.  Meundna.  VA  223M  

le«erlT  E.  turn.  1819  L  Stmt.  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cart  Jhws  Jr..  401  West  I8H|  Street  Little  Rock.  M)  72206  

Edna  H.  Jones.  970  Summer  Stnct  Stomlord.  CT  0690S-S518  

Ernest  W.  Jones  Jr .  1957  E  St..  NW  Washinron.  K.  20006       

Randall  1  Jones.  M  F  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20001  ...... 

Rotait  L  Jones.  4647  Forties  BM.  Lanham.  MD  20706  

Rotn  Wagner  Jones.  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20036 

T.  Ijmnct  Jones.  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  19000  Washington.  DC  20006 
Theodore  L.  Jones.  PO  Boi  65122  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70896 


Dt. 
Do. 
Do 


Wiley  N.  Jones.  816  Connecticut  Aw..  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Jones  Waldo  Holbraot  t  HcOonough.  2300  M  Stmt.  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20031 

Do  ,      ,  

Jones  Walker  Waechter  Poctewnt  Catrcrt  A  Denegre.  1776  Eye  Stieel.  NW.  I24S  Washngton.  DC  20006 

Do . „ 

Aleiander  H.  Jordan.  816  Connectcut  Avenue.  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  . _. 

James  Jordan  Associates.  Inc.  1825  K  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 

DavMl  C.  Joiy.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20004 
Mai)  Lou  Joseph.  2025  H  SIrael.  NW  Washington.  K.  20036 


David  Josephs.  2010  Massachusetts  Aw.,  m.  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  

John  J.  Joyce.  25  Louisiana  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001   

Mon  B.  hidd  Jr..  1100  Connecticut  Aw  .  IM.  1310  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kathy  L.  Judd.  1700  A  St..  NW.  11204  Washington.  DC  20006 

Amy  E  Ju«y.  2030  M  S» .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

Justice  FHIowship.  PO.  Boi  17181  Washington  DC  20041  

Hans  Kachler.  PO  Ba  118  Cold  Spnng  Harbor.  NY  11724    _™™__ 

Jim  llaitz.  1100  17th  Strwt.  NW.  11203  Washington.  DC  20036  

Manlyn  Kalusin.  7300  NW  35th  Terrace,  t  105  Miami.  Fl  33122  

Laurel  B.  Aamen.  1020  19th  St..  NW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20036  

John  F.  Kamp.  1899  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036        

John  E  Kane.  1001  Pennsytvania  Aw,.  IW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Miles  F  Kanne.  PO  Ba  1608  Btoomington.  M  47402    _.... 

Martin  B  Kanner.  2301  M  St..  NW  Washington  DC  20037  

Gerald  Kaplan.  51  Madison  Awnue  New  York.  NY  lOOlO        

S  Steven  taralekas.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  1316  Washington.  DC  20036 


Do. 
Do 
Do 
Dt. 


Dmd  A  Karcher.  3702  Pinder  Dnw.  1250  Fairtai.  VA  22030 

Gene  Karpinski.  215  Pennsytvania  Avenue.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003       ._ 

Barry  Rasmitz.  1750  New  Yofti  Awnue.  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

Michael  E.  Kastner.  1350  New  York  Aw  .  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005-4797  

JMnn  Rjuftmin.  206  G  SI.  NE  1100  Washington.  DC  20002       _. 

Do 

Robert  C.  Aaulmann.  1250  Connecticut  Aw  .  M*  Washington.  DC  20036    „..„ 

Anthony  P.  Kavanagh.  2100  Penn.  Aw  .  1675  Washington.  DC  20037     _ 

Everett  E  Kavanaugh.  1 1 10  Vermont  Aw .  NW.  1800  Washington  DC  2000S  ..... 
Edward  M.  Kjviian.  1660  L  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036 

Thomas  0.  Aay.  1150  Connecticut  Aw  .  *».  1507  Washington.  DC  20036 

Rchard  F  Keating,  1211  Connecticut  Aw.  IM.  f502  Washington.  DC  20036 
Keck  Mahin  1  Gate.  1201  New  York  Aw .  Penthouse  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do  

I.  Michael  Heeling.  2uckert  Scoutt  1  Rasenberger  888  17th  Slieet.  NW.  4600  Washmgon  DC  20006  . 

Do _.. 

John  R  Kaelmg.  600  Maiyland  Aw .  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Mehnn  Keener.  1776  I  Street.  NW.  ilOOO  Washington.  DC  20006  „___ 

Keith  Keenay.  5775  Peachtree-Oumnoody  Rd .  1500-D  Atlanta.  GA  30342 

SiMtlen  Keiner.  218  0  Street  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  

Joan  F.  Reiser.  1800  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kendell  W.  Keith.  1201  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  1830  Washington.  DC  20005 
WiHiam  D  Kellehef.  1415  Eliot  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 
Robert  H.  Kellen,  5775  Piachtrae.{lunm()y  Rd ,  Suite  5000  Atlanta.  GA  30342 
Keller  t  Hackman.  1150  17th  SInel.  Ml.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  T.  Kelley.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Kelley  Drye  t  Warren.  2300  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  


De. 
Ol. 
Dl. 
Or. 
Dd. 
Od. 
Dp. 
Dp. 
Do 


I  T  Kelbher.  410  First  St..  SE  Washington.  DC  20003 
Slepben  S.  KiHaer.  1001  Connecticut  Aw.  NW.  11120  Washington.  DC  20036 
Cml  A  Nel^r.  1615  L  Stnet.  NW,  81210  Washmgton.  K  20036 


E.  Kelly.  PuMc  Mtan  Olfa  600  New  Hampshire  Aw  .  NW.  11 1 U  Washingigp  DC  20037  . 
Umt  I.  Kdly.  1319  F  Street.  MN.  ilOOO  Washington,  K  20004 
CimM  B.  Kt%  ■.  950  ItnlaM  Plaia.  SN  Washington.  DC  20024  . 

JMm  F.  Kt«y.  I<28  L  SIntl.  NW.  HOt  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Pill  A.  KBNy.  1350  I  Stntl.  M.  f  1000  Washinflon.  K  20005 
tHi  T.  Kdy.  1701  Clwedn  Bonleviid  Mmgton.  VA  22209 
SoSM  N.  KtNy.  1 101  t4tk  Stmel.  NW.  11400  Washinfton.  K  20005 


I  N.  KMIy.  Ninatst  Center-Soth  t  Haiwiette  Hmncapolis.  MN  55479- 1032 
Hart  L  Kmmw.  litO  I  Sbie<.  UN.  1401  Washington.  K  20036 
CoMto  Kemper.  1401  Hew  York  Awnue.  NW.  1720  Washington.  K  20005 
r  Jr..  1215  kdenae  Davts  Hm .  11004  Artington.  VA  22202 
r  Fmanaal  Cmnpwai.  120  Smith  LaSaKe  Street  Chicago.  I  60603 

r  Fmaacal  SmvKts.  he.  120  Smith  Lasalle  Street  Chcago.  I  60603       .. 

Kemper  ImtMin  Life  bnanKe  Co.  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chcago.  1  60603  Zl 

Kemper  NeMwrance  Campany.  Lang  Grave.  1  60049 

Jenalkmi  Kempnar.  1250  Ceanedical  Aw..  NW.  P620  Washington.  DC  20036 

Neiidill  t  Auociites.  Ik.  50  E  SI..  SE  Washington.  K  2OO03  

Ol 

Pi._ -„ 


Employer/Client 


Republic  Health  Corp  

City  ol  Virginia  Beach , 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 
National  Comm  to  Preserw  Saial  Security 

General  Motors  Corp , 

National  Rille  Assn  of  America  , 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation  

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  , 

Ptiihp  Morns.  Inc 


Bentley  Mosher  A  Babson.  PC  (For  United  Enginanng.  Inc) 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  .... 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatiws  

A/nwts 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  Inc  

Marsh  A  McLennan  Cos.  Inc  

Hartford  Group 

Lafoufche  Telephone  Company.  Inc  

Maiicare  Health  Plans.  Inc  _. 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone 

United  Companies  Life  Insurance  Companies  . 

United  Illuminating  Co  

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company  

Nevada  Power  Company 

Utah  State  Uniwrsity  

International  Shipholding  Corp  

Montana  Sulphur  &  Chemical  Company 

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company 


Consortium  lor  International  Earth  Science  Info. 

Diagnostic  A  Instrumentation  laboratoiy  at  Misassippi  Univ. 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  

National  Public  Radio  

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 

Internalional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  

Dresser  Industries.  Inc 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Common  Cause 


Baxter  

Cuban  American  Foundation, 
American  Eipress  Co  . 


American  Assn  of  Adwrtising  Agencies  , 
American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance,  Inc 

Cook  Group.  Inc  

American  Public  Power  Assn    

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  ^ 

Karalekas  A  McCahill  (For:Allpoinls  Intemationat  IncI  

Karalekas  A  McCahill  (ForAmerican  Retirees  Asm) 

Karalekas  A  McCahill  (For:Fireslone  lire  t  Rubbpr  Co.  et  al.)  

Karalekas  A  McCahill  (ForGales  Rubber  Company)  

Karalekas  A  McCahill  IFor.Homeport  Information  Task  Force,  et  al.) 

Karalekas  A  McCahill  (For  National  Agriculture  %iation  Assn)  

American  S«  of  Cataract  t  Refractiw  Surgery  , 

US,  Public  Interest  Research  Group  ^ 

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  i. 

National  Truck  Equipment  Assn 

Ewrgreen  Associates.  LID  (ForAmerican  Indian  Mealth  Care  Assn) . 
Evergreen  AssKiales.  Lid  (ForNej  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho)  . 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc   

Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  Yoifi.  Inc 
Cosmetic  Toiletry  A  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc  . 

General  Motors  Corp  

Kay  Associates 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc    

American  Assn  for  Marriage  &  Family  Therapy 

General  Instrument  Corporation  

Group  Health.  Inc     

ESOP  Association  of  America  

Small  Business  Council  of  America 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

BP  America   

Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (ForCalorie  Control  Council)  . 

Environmental  Policy  Institute  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatiw  Assn  . 

National  Gram  &  Feed  Assn  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  (ForCalorie  Control  Council)  . 
Specialty  Advertising  Assn  Int'l 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

Coalition  to  Preserw  the  Low  Income  Housing  T*  Credit 

Council  for  Rural  Housing  A  Dewlopment  

Cushman  A  Wakefield 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp  

Institute  for  Responsible  Housing  Preservation 

IP  Morgan  A  Co.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

National  Leased  Housing  Assn  

Society  for  Human  Resources  Management  

Tokyo  ElectrK  Co.  Ltd  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  . 

Meropolitan  Life  Insurance  Companies  

Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 


National  Assn  of  Prnrate  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

Memll  Lynch  A  Co.  Inc  

Fort  Motor  Co , 

American  Chimpractic  Assn  

Miller  Balis  A  CNeil.  PC  (ForAnencao  Public  (as  Assn  (AFGAI)  . 

Noiwest  Corporation  

General  Motors  Corp  

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc 

Diagnostic/Rsl'ieval  Systems,  he  


National  Multi  Housing  CouncR  . 

HC  Communications  Corp  

Manyille  Corporation  

Rose  Communications   

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 


Worldwide  Information  Resources.  Inc  . 


Receipts 


5.034.08 
1.000  00 
6.581.00 
3.600  00 
1.203.38 
956.25 
9,000  00 
1.500.00 
7.500.00 


3.084  00 
6.800  00 
2J77.27 


1.000.00 

9.220  00 

1.200.00 

2.658  60 

168.00 

500.00 

9.000.00 

12.000.00 

500  00 

18.290  00 

3!o6ooo 


250.00 
3.108.26 


139.13200 
9.529.32 


1,250.00 
5.000.00 
4.950  00 
4.500.00 


2.000.00 
4.500.00 


9.000.00 


88431 

9.01922 
9.324  00 
3.200.00 


175.00 
2,115.00 


3.000  00 
7.500  00 


5.246.25 


6.514  00 
2.907  12 


6.43100 


5.000.00 
28.00 


2.500.00 


500.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 


2.000.00 


2.100.00 


1.000.00 

1.750  00 

500  00 


1. 000.00 
425.0a 


3.000  00 
■■■—- 


4.555.0O 

250^00 


Eipenditures 


294.08 


7.586  96 
74.13 


601.24 


500  00 


217.20 
4,75 

250  00 
9.52297 
12.000.00 


58.20 


100  42 

iiiin 

"iliaaM 


60.31 


1397 


65  52 
1.945  53 
9.07666 

2.125.53 

i!467'65 


52-00 
423i5 


2.400.00 
650.00 


816.81 


591.95 


1.760.88 


52643 
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Eipenditurts 

IX) 

294  08 

no 

00 
38 

7.586  96 
74.13 

no 

00 

no 

601.24 

no 

no 

?7 

00 

on 

500  00 

00 

60 
.00 
00 
.00 
.00 

nn 

21720 
4./b 

250  00 
9.52297 
12.000.00 

00 

58  70 

nn 

00 

100  42 

2.97199 

00 
.32 

^00 
.00 
00 

47.983  00 

00 
.00 

60.31 

.00 

31 

77 

1397 

on 

00 

on 

00 

00 
00 

6532 
1.945  53 
9.07666 

2.125  53 

1.467  65 

7S 

00 
12 

00 

52-00 
42375 

.00 

nn 

2.4nonn 

.00 

650.D0 

on 

nn 

on 

nn 

nn 

.00 

88681 

nn 

nn 

nn 

nn 

.0^ 

59195 

nn 

1.760.88 

.00 



526.43 

nn 

nn 

nn 

Orianiiation  m  bidniduil  Fflini 


tohn  Kcndnck.  1000  Wiljon  BM..  12800  A(tin|tM.  VA  22209  

losetih  W.  KMMtack.  490  Ititlmt  dua.  SW.  17204  Wishinftoii.  K  20024 

W  KtiHKdy.  Boi  200576  tactanp.  M  99520  _ 

David  Kcnndy,  500  E  Stmt.  SN.  1920  Wa<kin|tni,  DC  20024  

lamts  J.  Ktniwdy  K..  400  Firjt  St..  IM.  1804  Washinitm.  K  20001 


Jeny  N.  Knnedy.  1025  Ikomas  Menoo  Stract.  NN.  8407  Waitiiniton.  DC  20007  . 

Do 

John  Paul  tennedif.  57  W.  200  S.  MOO  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84101  

Mchad  E.  Kenoedy.  1957  E  Straet.  NN  Naslimitan.  DC  20006 


Brendan  J.  NMnedy  I  Associates.  12£3  Nilbur  Cross  Wi<tmi  Berlin.  CT  06037  

Robert  P.  Kennel.  12500  Fair  Lakes  Circle.  1260  Fairtai.  VA  22033  __ 

Do 

Enca  G.  Kenney.  499  South  Capitol  St..  SW.  1520  Mashington.  DC  20003  

kremiali  1  Nenney  Jr..  1100  15th  Street.  W,  11200  Wasliiniton.  DC  20005 

Edward  B  Kenney  I  Associates.  Iik,  499  S.  Capitol  St.,  SN.  1520  Wasl»n|toii.  DC  20003 

Do , 

Do 

Brendan  Kenny.  1625  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NN  Nashington.  K  20036 

Cathy  Ann  Kenny,  c/o  NYS  Pelroleuni  Council  39  Broadway.  12705  New  Tort.  NY  10006  .... 

ElizaMh  Kepley.  700  13th  Street.  PM.  8500  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

John  P.  Kerehes.  PC  Ba  1M70  Unsini.  Ml  48901  „_ 

Alison  A.  Kerester.  1350  I  Street.  NW  1700  W9shin(ton,  DC  20005 

Do -.. 

Susan  Akers  Ktmus.  1330  Connecticut  A«<..  IM.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Michael  J  Kemfan.  2550  M  Street.  NN,  1300  Nashinfton.  K  20037 

G  Chandler  Keys  i.  1301  Pennsytvania  Avenue.  NN.  1300  N>shtn|ton.  DC  20004 

Richard  F  Kililien.  200  Parti  A»«.,  12222  New  Yorli.  NY  10166 „. 

Nilliam  S.  Kies,  1750  K  St ,  NW  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  

hjolf  N  Kiland  Jr.,  1660  I  Street,  m.  8401  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Thomas  J.  Kilcltnc,  201  North  Washinfton  Street  Alaandna.  VA  22314 

Maiyann  Kildutt,  2000  M  St.,  NN,  1230  Washington,  DC  20036  „ 

John  J.  Killeen.  1090  Vermont  Aw  .  INK.  illOO  Washmfton.  DC  20005 __ 

Phillips  Kimball  Jr..  8224  (M  Courthouse  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180 .._ _ 

Richard  H.  Kimberty.  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IM.  1730  Washington.  DC  20004 

Kimberty-Clait  Corp.  Teus  Commerce  Bank  Building  545  E  Carpenter  Freeway  Irving,  Tl  75062-3931 

James  L.  Kimble,  1130  Connecticut  «*enue,  m.  11000  Washington.  K  20036  

Aubrey  C.  King,  1133  21st  Street,  P8N  Washington.  DC  20036 

Judith  E  King.  918  16th  Street.  NW.  1402  Nashington,  DC  20006  

Lewis  0.  King,  PC  ta  10045  Austin,  TX  78766  

W.  Russell  King,  50  F  St.,  NN,  11050  Washington,  DC  20001  

King  8  Spalding,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  11200  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Kinghom  8  Associates.  900  2nd  Street.  NE.  1109  Washington.  DC  20002 
Do. 
Do. 


Kathleen  N  Kingscott.  1301  K  Street.  WW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 

Daniel  T.  Kingsley.  1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr .  1700  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Roger  P.  Kingjiey.  10801  Rockyille  Pike  Rodwlle.  MD  20852 

Jan  Kinney.  1625  K  Street.  NN,  1900  Washington,  DC  20006  

Janie  A  Kinney,  1615  L  Street,  m.  11320  Washington.  DC  2003C  

Marcia  Y.  Kintr.  10015  Main  Street  Fairfai,  VA  22031-3489  

Kevin  Kirchner,  1531  P  Street.  NN.  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 


John  R.  Kirli.  Bmgliaffl,  Dana  t  GouM  150  Federal  Street  Boston,  MA  02110 
Sharcn  Kiik.  1730  Rlwde  Island  Ave.,  NN.  11000  Washington.  DC  20036 


Kirtin  Campbell  8  Keating.  One  Fairagut  Square  South  Second  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006 

Robert  A  Kirshiw.  1250  Connecticut  Awenue.  NW  Washington.  K.  20036 

David  M.  Kiscr,  1776  Eye  Street,  NN.  11050  Washington.  DC  20006  

Jon  Kiser.  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw.  NN  Nashington.  DC  20036  _ 

Carta  Kish,  9S2  Wayne  Avenue.  8750  Silver  Spnng.  HP  20910  

Do 

Do 

Sam  Kite  Jr..  P.O.  Ba  210575  Anchorage.  AK  99521-0575  

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Sandra  D.  KjeHberi,  1133  15(h  Street.  NN.  1600  Nashington.  DC  2000S  . 
Dean  Kkckner.  225  Teuhy  Awnue  Parti  Ridge.  L  60068 


James  K  Nam,  1212  New  Yorti  Am,  NN  11250  Nashington,  DC  20005 

Douglas  M.  Nnnt,  11479  Nataracw  Cluster  Reston.  VA  22090  

Andre  M.  Kliaak.  P.OJte  1000-165  Ouhith,  MN  55814  

Joanne  Marie  Kiiiig.  c/o  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  1615  H  Street.  NW  Nashington.  DC  20062  . 

Jetlery  L  Ittinfer.  122  C  Street.  NN.  8240  Nashington.  DC  20001  

Mary  Jane  Nocbe,  1025  Conaacticut  Ave.,  NN  Washington,  DC  20036  

Oand  M.  Niicsik.  1415  NjcWt  Raid  Wall.  NJ  07719  

Glenn  Knapp,  773  DartamMi  Am.  Saa  Cartos,  C*  94070 

John  A  Knebel,  1920  N  Stnal.  NN.  8300  Washington.  DC  20036  

Peter  E.  Kmght.  HOI  IStli  Stnal.  MH.  8400  Washington,  K  20005 


KnigMs  of  Cotimbus.  1275  tamytvama  Aw„  NN.  8501  Nashington.  K,  20004-2404 

Keith  R.  KjnMock.  1920  N  St.  NN  Nashingtan.  K  20036 

Albert  8.  Knoll.  555  I3n  Stnal.  NN.  81010  East  Washington.  K  20004-1109 

Marti  S.  Kimis*.  5S5  TMaanNi  Stnet.  MN.  8450  Nest  Nashington.  DC  20004 

James  L  Hmarits  Jr..  P.OJai  888  SaadilBM,  MR  55072  _.... 

Bradley  R.  Kacb.  1800  HaisadMsitts  Ave..  NN  Nashington.  K  20036 

KanI  L  ItahaiKartar.  1801  K  Stmt.  NN.  fSOOK  Washington.  K  20036 

Blair  KecMar.  ISOO  Diaganal  Road.  1637  Alanndna,  VA  22314  

David  G.  NeaiHt.  1050  17th  Sbiet.  M.  8500  Naskmgton.  K  20036  

Hirti  Neapiel.  23  North  Scott  Skencan,  WY  82801 

Nageeiek  t  Associates,  be.  1801  Breadway.  81420  Demw.  CO  80202 __ 

Do __..._ 

Do 


Do. 
Oa. 
«t. 
Dt. 
Ba. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Employer/Client 


Grumman  Corporation 

Volkswagen  ol  America.  Inc  . 
Koniag.  bic 


Aircraft  Owners  I  Pilots  Assn  

Raihaay  Labor  Eaecutwes'  Assn 

Tuttle  (  Taylor  |For£eneral  Atomics) _ 

Turtle  8  Taylor  (Forfemco  Aeroplei)  

Edwards  McCoy  8  Kennedy  (For^Westem  Shoshone  Judgment  Distnbutnn  kan) 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Pliilip  Moms,  toe ,. „„ 

Hadson  Development  Corp 

National  Wood  Energy  Assn,  Inc „ 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  America 

Union  Cart)ide  Corp 

General  Motors  Coip 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co 

Teitnn,  Inc 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn  

Amerxan  Petioleum  Institute 

Focus  on  the  Family 

AnierKan  Petroleum  Inslitute 


Bevcndge  8  Diamond  (For:FMC  Corporation)  

Bevcndgc  8  Diamond  (FoiJ>acitic  Dunlop-GNB)  _. 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  hK  . 

Smokeless  TobKCo  Council.  Inc  

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  . 

Business  Roundtabic 

Food  Martieting  hstitule    .. 

General  Molars  Carp  

Retired  Officers  Assn 


Receipts 


625.00 

650.00 

31.511.00 

6.25000 

11.250.00 

1.137.50 


2.500.00 


12»M 


5.050  00 


12J9581 
1.000.00 


Tehxator  Networii  of  America  

Teitron.  Inc 

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  Assn  . 

KimbertyXlait  Corp 


HoMid  Kobr.  440  Fnl  StneL  NN.  8600  Nask«|lon.  K  20001 


American  Insurance  Assn  . 


Travel  8  Toonsm  Gov't  Affairs  Council  .. 
American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Guard  Assn  of  Teias  

Freeport  McMoran  DC .  Inc  

Alliance  for  Capital  Access 

Charter  Medical  Corp 

Electromagnetic  Sciences  Inc  (EMS)  _.... 

Fleet  North  Star  Financial  Group  

General  Motors  Corp 


Generic  Phannactutical  Industiy  Assn     

Georgia  Intemational  Inwstment  Coalition 
GPIA-Anifflal  Drug  Alliance 


Lincoln  Property  Co.  et  al 

Martm-Manelta  

Milliken  8  Company 


National  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyeis  

National  Pharmaceutical  Alliance  ... 

Trammell  Crow  Co 

Woodniff  Foundation 

FeiToalkiys  Association  

Nudear  Metals.  Inc  

South  Canlina  Research  Authority  . 
BMCorp  . 


National  Venture  Capital  Asswiatan 


American  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn „ 

Sporting  Goods  ManulKturers  Assn  

Merck  8  Co.  Inc  

Screen  Pnoting  Assn  Intemational  

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund  

Fust  National  Bank  of  Boston  _ 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn    

Council  of  European  8  Japanese  National  Shipowners'  Assn 

National  Forest  Products  Assn   

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  

Florida  Solar  Enerp  Center  

Unnersity  of  Oregon 

)Neil8Ho«c 


Kito.  Inc  (For:Klukwan.  he)  

mo.  Inc  (FonNorth  Slope  Borough)  . 

Kito.  Inc  (For:SealasU  Corporation) 

Kilo,  toe  (ForSoutheast  Alaska  Landless  Native  Coalition)  . 

Mantime  tostitute  lor  Resnrch  8  Industnal  Developmenl 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  

Association  of  Pmate  Pension  8  Welfare  Plans.  Inc  .._ 

Professional  Assn  Services  


Partnciship  on  Health  Care  8  Employment 
Peabody  Holding  Co.  toe 

Shell  Oil  Co  

New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co  . 


Amencan  Mining  Congress  

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions  . 


American  Mining  Congress 

Sun  Co.  toe 

Union  Paafc  Corp  


Natnal  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn „ 

American  Tatilt  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc 
National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Assn 

Teiaca.  toe 

Sierra  Clab 


Animas-La  Plata  Nater  Conservancy  Distnet.  Durango  County . 

Oly  of  Pacblo.  PwMo  County  _ 

Coneios  Water  Conservancy  Distnd ... 

Dekms  Nater  Consenrancy  Distnct  . 

Gnaler  Denver  Carporabon 

PuMc  Employees  Retirement  Assn  of  Colorado 

Ragieiial  Tmmpartation  Distnct  (Denvn,  Colofado) 

Racly  Mauntam  HeaM  Care  Corp 

Soutlnni  Ue  todwi  Tnbe 

US.  Otympc  Canmittoe 


Upper  Yampa  Natr  Conservation  District  . 
Uta  Mountain  Ute  Tnbe  . 


Anencan  Krael  PuMc  Affairs  Committee 


1.000  00 

240.00 

1.000.00 


Espendituns 


200.00 
3.000.00 
1.021.20 
1.132.00 

600.00 


IJKOOO 


2.000.00 

750.00 

7.000.00 

25.000.00 


11.476.60 


720.00 
3i20iO 


376.00 


7SJI0 

TowiJi 
Tirejib 


575.08 


5oo.n 

16J89.00 

500.M 

1.500.00 

500  00 

3.000.00 

2.000.00 

852.50 

32.600  00 

1.000.00 

20.400.00 

10.000.00 

3.781  .W 

3M0.0O 

2.019.« 


500.00 


2^5000 

10.000.00 


40.00 
2.000.00 
13.750.00 


132.45 


500  JO 


3.192.96 


1.500.W 

4.000.00 
10.500.00 

4J45.0O 
10.719.99 

5.430.00 
11.250.00 


lO.SOOiX) 
3.906.25 


765.22 

75.00 

10.808.97 

1.611J0 

ilM 

Wii 


232.20 

43809 

299.29 

1.147.00 


341.00 


3.688  78 


85.10 
150.00 


94  90 

2.56890 


632  25 
84  J4 
107,75 


42S.00 

'~~mM 

"  175.00 

rmiii 

43897 

271.00 


377 

5.03811 
1.987.46 
5.581  J8 
5.320.10 


16S.» 


826.03 

8.600.00 

4J5 

6tt44 

765.10 


3.112.96 


7«.10 
452.33 
306.97 

%sn3i 
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Or|ani2ition  or  Inilividual  Filini 


SMkii  I.  Mbt  Jr..  305  «ti  StiMt.  K  Wnliiniton.  K  20002  

HidMl  $.  RbMi.  12»  Eh  St..  NW.  1320  Wishinfton.  DC  20005 

Xri  MkK,  1(16  PSiiMl.  NW.  1100  Washmitm,  DC  20036 

DiMt  i.  Mir,  1101  ITHi  St..  M.  WOO  Waskinitoii.  DC  20036 


McMm  Hmrna.  lUI  Conndicut  Aw..  NW  Nuhmitim.  DC  20036  

SII»kM  Noplaii.  1455  PtmnyKnuia  ktum.  NW.  KOO  WnHmiton.  DC  20004 

GMTfi  S.  Haw.  2121  K  Stntt.  NW.  K50  W<sliin|tO(i.  DC  20037 

SInifl  hwmd.  1501  NHim  Boalnai^.  tllOO  /Wmftoi.  VA  22209 

Him  r  tarMt*.  P.OJai  34(3  GKcaslm.  NC  27402 

~      I W.  hsk,  IMOO  Fm  Uks  Circit  Fairfn.  VA  22033-4900    

I  H.  ItolliM,  1150  ITHi  StiNl.  NW.  HOC  Washinfton.  DC  20036 


twtan  H  Itatik.  1025  Ttamas  Mfenm  Street,  m.  1511  Wishington.  DC  2tX)07 

M  Mkan.  1155  ConiMctcut  Ate..  NW  Wa$luii|ton.  DC  20036 

GmM  1.  Itavadi.  1133  19lli  Sticct.  NW  Waslii,i|ton.  DC  20036 

bMMi  S.  tanck.  115  I6II1  SI.  NW.  1706  Washiniton.  DC  20006    

Jew  M.  Itonlic.  2100  Pemntvania  AHnue.  IM.  1755  Washmtton.  DC  20037    

I  J.  teak,  m  16tli  Stntt.  NW  Waslunftoii.  DC  20006 
)  S.  Ilraia.  160S  K  St.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

I  A.  Kiam.  1023  15Hi  Strict.  NW.  1300  Washiniton,  DC  20005    

1 1  Kranwr.  1747  Pmnsftwaaia  A«e..  M*.  1900  Washingtwi.  DC  20006  

JcHny  H.  Nrafflcr,  1616  H  Street.  NW  WasDinitori.  DC  20006  

AUa  H.  llraiMartz.  1725  X  Stiett.  NW.  1710  WasAiniton,  K  20006      

StettkM  W.  Krain.  1001  Pmns«lvinia  Ane  .  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20004    

lafMUd  R.  Kraaw.  niblwry  C«iter4IS  4076  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Retart  S.  Kiibv  12600  Fair  Lalei  Qrele  Fairlai.  VA  22033-4904  

Earl  R.  Mar,  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  11000  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20006  

Knwt  t  km,  PC.  50  E  Street.  S£  WirtinjtoB.  K  20003  

DenaM  J.  Knw.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  X  20062    - 

IfeDier  Cam»aiv.  P.O.  Boi  1199  Cinanruti.  OH  45201-1199  

Rota  L  Kispf.  1101  Vetnuiit  Ah..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20005    

IMIi  R.  Kiuefcr.  1527  Wisconsjn  AHnue.  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20007 

Paul  C.  Iniier.  730  Fanlaw  Dr.  ColumlMS.  OH  43214 _ 

James  S.  Krzimiiislu.  50  F  Street.  NW.  1900  Washmiton.  DC  20001 

Ronald  W.  Kuehn.  2  East  Mittim  Street.  1600  Madison  W1  53703  ...__ 


MlKoelHie.  PC  to  11346  iKoma.WA  98411    

PHilip  Kiifler.  555  Nra  Jersey  Ah..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20001     

Kumis  (  Kirchner.  PC.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  NW.  1418  Washmiton.  DC  20007 

Do 

Ester  Hun.  440  First  Street.  NW.  6th  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20001  .. 
Peter  De»  Hum.  1753  lanier  Place.  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20009   .„ 

James  M.  Kusiaj.  PO.  to  31608  Ralei|h.  NC  27615  

Peter  %<n.  1055  Thomas  Mferson  St .  IM.  1418  Washmiton  DC  20007 ... 

James  La  Sala.  5025  Wsconsio  Anoue.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20016 

Ubor  Borean.  Inc.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  ilOlO  Washmiton.  DC  2OO05 

Lahor-Manaiement  Maritime  Committee.  Inc.  444  Capitol  Streel.  8th  Fl  Washmiton  DCiOOOl 

Joseph  L  Lach.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  1750  Washin|ton.  DC  20006 

Haic  E.  Lackntz.  1850  H  Street.  NW.  t550  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

John  D.  Lacom.  1331  Penns)l«ania  Aw  .  IM.  11300  Washmiton.  DC  20004 
Rchard  L  LadO.  2300  N  Street.  NW.  1600  Washmiton.  DC  20037 

Do _ 


Ol. 

Do. 


Robert  A.  UOii.  Scott  Plua  Philadelphia.  PA  19113 

Myron  F.  Uible.  1212  Rein  Yorli  Am..  IM  11210  Washmiton.  DC  20005  . 

Robert  Lamb.  1627  Eye  St .  NW.  ilOOO  Washmiton.  DC  20006  „ 

Do 

Do 


Di. 
Oa. 


DamI  P  Lambert.  1800  K  St .  NW.  il  lOO  Washin|tofi,  DC  20006 

David  R.  Lambert.  1030  15th  St..  NW.  1964  Washmiton.  K  20005       

Stephen  K.  Ljmbn|ht.  One  Bwsch  Place  SI  Louis.  MO  63118  

Ray  H.  Lancaster.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  1430  West  Washmiton  DC  20004       .   ._ 

L-  Charles  Landiral.  1333  New  Hampshire  Awnoe.  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Nana  Landolto.  1126  16lh  St..  IM  Washmiton.  Do  20036  

David  W.  Landsidle.  1710  Rhode  bland  Awnue.  NW.  1300  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Linda  L  Lane.  220  Pnnce  Georie  Street  Annapolis.  MO  21401-1991  

Scott  H  Lane.  412  First  Street,  S£  Washmiton.  DC  20003  

William  C  Lane.  100  RE.  Adams  Street  Peona.  1  61629-1460 

Mncnne  C  Lanf.  1111  14th  Street,  NW,  1501  Washmiton.  DC  20005  „ 

Retart  K  Lanfc.  1700  R  Moon  St.,  12120  Artmiton.  VA  22209 

Ro|W  W  Lanndorf.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

J.  Staplien  Laihin.  9225  Katy  Fieemy.  1310  Houston.  TK  77024 

PMk  J.  Urkin,  1750  A  Street,  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20006         

Rckard  Eu|enc  Larochelle,  1800  Massachusetts  Aw .  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20036  .... 
Mary  Ellaii  Imon.  1513  16tb  SliMl,  NW  Washmiton,  DC  20036 


Reed  E  Larson.  SOOl  Braddock  Road,  KOO  Spnnilield.  VA  22160  . 
Dilbert  L  Latta.  516  Hilksrest  Dr.  Bomlmi  Green.  OH  43402   

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
HP  Lau,  410  First  Street.  SE  Washmiton,  DC  20003 


Nail  F  Lanenstein,  1745  Jttleison  Davis  Hi|hway.  11000  Arlmiton.  VA  22202  . 

leny  K  Imttthn.  One  Thomas  Cuclc.  NW,  fSOO  Washmiton.  DC  20005 

Daoal  Uma  1140  Wilsaii  Bled  Mmfton.  VA  22201 

Loirame  lavH.  1615  H  St..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20062 

Kaniya  H.  lavntu.  P.O.  to  1417-049  Aloandna.  VA  22313  . 

iMania*  laemcak.  925  15lh  SL.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20005 

Gaarn  N.  Lananct.  1515  WHsaa  Bhid  Arlmiton.  VA  22209 

KalRlaaii  W.  LaMnci.  1025  Thamai  Jrfterson  Street.  IM.  MOOE  Washmiton.  DC  2000! 

EhoMk  Laasa*.  1730  H  Stiaal.  IM  Washmiton,  K  20036 

IMh  Lana*.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washmiton,  DC  20036 

laoR  Caipmtion,  801  Pennsylvania  Ah  ,  NW.  1747  Washmiton  K.  20004 

Oa 


Da 
Da. 


Pial  laaK  Gnup,  BOI  Pcmsylvama  Ah.  NN.  1750  Washm|to«.  DC  20004 

Di , 


Da 
Da. 
Da. 
Do 


iMMttr  Laymaa-HB«man.  2030  M  Street  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Raadal  R.  Itfaaw.  PO  to  61000  Nea  Orkans.  lA  70161    

Saa*a  L  Lafevii.  1119  L  St..  NN.  7th  Floor  Washinfton.  DC  20036   

Sallr  Aia  ijHw.  1101  I5I»  StiMl.  NW,  WOO  Washmfton.  DC  20005  

Myaa  R.  LlNni  Ir ,  1(00  Rko*  Idand  km.  NW  Washmfton.  K  20036    

OiHard  C.  LaPlaale,  1331  Pemsyhiaaia  Ahmic.  NW.  I70O-S  Washinfton.  DC  20004 
Jaaa  H.  lathr.  1S57  E  SImtl.  NW  Washmfton.  K  20006 


Employer/Client 


Sheet  Metal  t  Air  ConditJoninf  Contractors  National  Assn 

Council  on  Alternate  Fuels 

National  Women's  Lao  Center  . 

American  Airlines.  Inc  

US  Cane  Suiar  Refiners'  Assn 
Joseph  E  Seairam  I  Sons.  Inc 


Global  USA.  Inc  (ForEarlh  Observation  Satellite  Co) 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn   4. 

Adams  KJeemeier  Ha|en  Hannah  t  Fouts  (ForAnerifan  Tobacco  Company)  . 

AAA  Potomac  

Afl-CIO  Maritime  Committee  . 

LTV  Corp  

Waste  Manaiement.  tnc  

MCI  Communications  Corp 


United  Steehvorkers  of  America  

BASF  Corp  

Milk  Industry  Foundation/lnt'l  Ice  Cream  Assn  .. 

American  Le|ion  

American  Vetennary  Medical  Assn  

Coffield  Uniaretti  Hams  t  Slavin  (For^ComdiKO,  In^l 

National  Gran|e 

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbutors  

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc 

Pillsbury.  Inc 

AAA  Potomac  

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S..  Inc 

City  of  SI  Petersburi.  Florida  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 


American  Medical  Assn  „„ 

US  West  Communications 

Ohio  Prison  Education  Network.  Inc  (Open)  .. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatiws  

DeWitt  Porter  Hu||ett  Schumacher  L  Morfan.  Sp  (For:Becher  CPA  Review 

Courses). 
Nortlmresl  Independent  Forest  Manufacturers 

American  Fed  ol  Teachers  

American  Pilots'  Assn  

St  Lawrence  Seaway  Pilots  Assn 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 

Daimler-Ben2  Washinfton,  Inc „, 

Dow  Chemical  USA       

Kyros  Associates  (For  American  Soc  for  Cell  BiolOfy. 
Amalfamated  Transit  Union.  AR-CK)    


etaD 


Manville  Corporation  _ . 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

EDS  Corporation  

Atlied-Signal  Aerospace  Co.  Inc  

Robison  International.  Inc  (For.FMC  Corporation) 

Robison  International.  Inc  [FoiiOneral  Atomics  Teclnolofies) 

Robison  International.  Inc  (ForMcOonnell  Dou|las  (Jorp) 

Robison  International.  Inc  (For.Royal  Ordnance.  Inc^ntish  Aerospace,  Inc) 

Scott  Paper  Co    ).. 

Outdoor  Ad«r1isin|  Assn  of  America.  Inc  ;. 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  i  Boottie  (For<;hlonne  Instilate)  

McGuire  Woods  Battle  i  Boothe  (For-Combmed  Sevtr  OvertkMi)  

iames  River  Corp    

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  A  Boothe  (ForiSolite  Corp) 

Sun  Co.  Inc    „ „ 

New  York  Stock  tichanje.  Inc ...„ 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn  „„. 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp 

Leooeuf  Lamb  Leiby  &  MacRae  

Int'l  Union  of  Electronic.  Electrical.  Salaried.  Mach4tt.. 

Abbott  Laboratories 

Government  Affairs-Maryland  (For  Philip  Moms,  US^)  . 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn   

Caterpillar.  Inc  

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiolofists  

Boeinj  Company  

ITT  Corporation .„ 

Petroleum  Equipment  Suppliers  Assn „ 

Food  Marketini  Institute 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  Assn 

Air  Conditionmj  Contractors  of  America    

National  Right  to  Work  Committee  

Amber  Milling        

Calderon  Clean  Coal  Technoloiy.  Inc  

Glasslech.  Inc  

Harold  i  Ronald  UcMaster  DBA  McMaster  Motors 

Spangler  Candy  Company  

American  Nuclear  Ener|y  Council   „ 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Imrei  Company.  Inc 

National  Mitk  Producers  Federation  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

National  Association  of  Cham  Dru|  Stores,  Inc  .... 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  - 

American  Gas  Assn 


Receipts 


Burchette  I  Associates  (ForFederal  Agricultural  Mdrtfafe  Corp) 

Leafue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S 

Inwstment  Company  Institute 

Boone  Co  

Financial  Services  Coalition  ol  America 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership  ..„ 

Millikcn  t  Company  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Burlington  Northem  Railroad   

Coalition  for  Affordable  Housing  

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

OPTUR   

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank  

Transcontinental  Properties.  Inc  

Common  Cause    

Enteriy  Services.  Inc  

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America  

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  

General  ElecIrK  Co  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  


2.500  00 


1.862  40 
1442 

3.240.00 


1.575.00 

812.00 

2.000.00 

13.143.54 


4.250.00 
100.00 


5.750.00 


1.000.00 
1.500.00 


280.00 

"e^siio'bb 


25  00 
7.70000 


180.00 
1.5O0  00 


Eipenditures 


23J99.9S 


16.639.00 
500.00 
6,73100 
64.00 
1.500,00 
1.000.00 
1.450.00 
1.450,00 
2,530,00 
2,075.00 


5.000  00 
5.000  00 
5,000  00 
5.000  00 
5.000  00 
5.000  00 


5.000.00 


3.000  00 


13.135  00 
5,000.00 


13.000.00 
2,323.75 
1,850.00 


42.60 

241.18 

14.17 


150.00 

768.75 

68,26151 


660.43 


902  00 
75.00 


34.00 
4.799.48 


624.10 


U54 

31000 


4.286  00 


34  01 


615.56 


154.28 
65.70 


3.300.00 
2.500  00 
5.000.00 
4.060  00 
5.000  00 
2.250,00 
200  00 

5^63268 

L013  01 
20  00 

27500 
1.250.00 

islooooo 

15.000.00 
18.000.00 
9.000.00 
7.500,00 
5.85156 
1.000.00 

sbbo 

l!63770 
1.637.70 
81885 
818.85 
818.85 
92784 
138.60 

2.0BO.0O 

2,100.00 
500.00 

105.40 

5.000.00 

4  000  00 

21.058.24 
5,361.25 

18675 
27.15 

3.300.00 

3,500.00 
2.000.00 
2.560.00 
1.50000 
2.00000 
5.000  00 

2.000.00 
1000  00 



5  000  00 

2  000.00 

5.4O8.01 

1.370  00 

24283 

653.14 
2.000.00 


19,  1991 


Eipenditufts 

in 

42.60 

241.18 

14.17 

47 

on 

00 
00 
00 
■i4 

150.00 

768.75 

68,26151 

00 

on 

660.43 



no 

00 
.00 

iio 

902.00 
75.00 

.00 

lio 

34.00 
4.799.U 

00 

624.10 

.00 
00 

U54 

31000 

M 

4.286  00 


34  01 


615.56 


154.28 
6570 


5.63268 


1.01301 
20  00 


50  00 


500 

1.637.70 

3  00 

1.637.70 

1.00 

81885 

1.00 

818.85 

1.00 

818.85 

56 

927  84 

D.OO 

13860 

105.40 


18675 
27.15 


242.83 


653.14 
2.000.00 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOREX— HOUSE 


3535 


OrianintKHi  or  bidrvidual  Filini 


Ln|M  ol  Women  Volin  of  tlie  U.S..  1730  H  St..  m  Washiniton.  DC  20G36  

ItifM  to  Sm  Late  Tihoo,  2197  Like  Tahoe  BM.  P.O.  Boi  10110  South  Late  Tahoe.  CA  95731 

Edward  R.  Lealiy.  1500  X  Street.  NW.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

Gerald  B.  Leipc,  1438  U  Street  *»  UKastHniton.  DC  20009 

Misa  J.  Learner.  1100  CenMdiciit  /We,  NW Wadiineton.  K  20036  

Thomas  B.  Leary.  Hitan  t  Haitioii  555  13tli  St.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20004-1109 

Richard  J.  Lease.  2145  Boise  Drive  Las  Cnices.  NM  88001 

Wendy  Lichner.  600  Maiylaiid  «w..  SW.  1700  Washiniton.  K  20024  

Gerard  Lavery  Ledenr.  900  19th  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

Cara  Lee.  9  Vassar  Street  Pouihliaepsie.  NY  12601 


James  B.  Lee.  185  South  State  Street,  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84II1  

L  Coiirtland  Lee.  he.  3814  Wtst  Street  Landover.  MD  20785 

Peter  A.  Lefkin.  1730  Rhode  bland  kit..  NW.  11117  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Marsha  P.  Ifflmits.  1455  Pennsyhiania  Ave..  NW.  1525  Washiniton.  DC  20004  

Maiy  lames  Leiatslu.  1330  Connectcut  Ave..  IM.  1300  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 

Leiislative  Strateiies.  1025  Thomas  Jederson  Street.  IM.  <700-E  Washiniton.  DC  20004 
Do 


Do  . 
Do. 


Jack  Leiler.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Leslie  A  Uhmann.  500  N(  Multnomah.  11500  Portland.  OR  97232-7045 

Dale  Leibach.  1901 1  Street.  NW.  1320  Washiniton  DC  20036 

Lnghton  k  Retoeiy.  1667  K  Street.  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Do 

Do 

Terry  L  leitzell.  One  Thomas  Circle.  IM.  t900  Washington.  DC  20005  .... 
Do — 

Joseph  L  Leitiinier.  1201  Third  Ave..  14900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3009 

Rotmt  A  Lembo.  1050  31st  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20007 


Employer/DienI 


Biir1ei|h  C.  W  Leonard.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  1525  Washington.  DC  20004  

Earl  T.  Leonard  Jr..  P.O.  Drawer  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301  

Jems  Leonard.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  IM.  6th  R  Washington.  K  20007 

Lkiyd  Leonard.  1730  M  St.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Scott  Leonard.  236  Massachusetts  Ave.  NE  Washington,  OC  20002  

Lepon  McCarthy  (  Jutkowiti.  1146  19th  Street  NW,  Third  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Chaites  Leppert  Jr..  801  18th  Street  IM.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

Richard  L.  Lesher.  1615  H  St.,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20062 

Daniel  Lesme2.  1800  MassKhusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  J  Lessard  Ji ,  20O0  K  Street  IM,  tSOO  Washington,  DC  20006  

Gillxn  B  Lessenco,  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  4500  Washington,  DC  20036  .., 

Dale  lestina,  1201  16th  St.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Leventhal  Senter  &  Lerman,  2000  K  Street,  IM,  1600  Washington,  DC  20006-1809 


Do. 


Robert  John  Levenng,  1101  17th  St ,  NW,  1705  Washington,  DC  20036  

Robert  B  Levethal.  1150  17th  Street,  IM,  1400  Washington,  DC  20036  

Richard  S  Levick,  2446  Reedie  Dnve,  111  Silver  Spring,  MD  20902  

Betsy  Levin,  1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1800  Washington,  DC  20036  

Moms  I  Levin,  1050  17th  St,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20036  

Barbara  W  levine,  1015  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Lawrence  E  Levinson,  1875  Eye  St ,  WN,  11225  Washington,  K  20006 

Herbert  J.  Levy.  1614  King  St,  Alenandna,  VA  22314  

James  F.  Levy,  215  Assembly  Street  Columbia,  SC  29201 ... 

Roger  N  Levy,  901  15th  Street,  IM,  4520  Washington.  X  20005-2301  _.._ _ 

David  J.  Lewis.  2111  Jeffeison  Davis  Highway,  I511N  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Frank  J.  Lewis,  307  9th  Terrace  Indialantic,  fl  32903  

Howard  Lewis,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  IM,  f  1500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703  , 

Jack  W.  Lewis,  5205  Leesbufg  Pike,  #1600  Falls  Church,  VA  22041  

Michael  R  Lewis,  1133  15th  St.,  NW,  #640  Washington,  DC  20005 

Richard  Lewis,  1025  Vermont  Ave ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20005  

Richard  W  Lewis,  1700  K  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006  

Robert  J.  Lewis,  1875  Eye  Street,  IM,  #800  Washington,  K  20006  . 

Stuart  A  Lewis,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #850  Washington,  DC  20006 

William  H.  Lewis,  Morgan  Lewis  I  Bockius  1800  M  Street,  IM  Washington,  K  20036 _ 

John  F.  Leyden,  815  16th  Street,  IM,  #308  Washington,  DC  20006  _.... 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  A  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW.  #1100  Washington.  K  2003C  . 

Do 

Do  „ 

Do  .^irr^Z'^'rilZ^I'Z'T^^'ZT""!"!"".!!"!!!!:!!!"!!"!!!!!! 

Hams  W.irfei  300  Pratt  street  Luke^MD  21540-1099  ...l!.II'"im!ZZ"ZIZZ!I 

Lynn  H,  LeMaster.  701  Pennsyhiania  Ave .  IM  4th  Fknr  Washiniton.  DC  20004  

Roger  J  LeMaster.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  Washington,  DC  20004  

William  J.  Lhota,  One  Rwerside  Plaja  Columbus,  OH  43215  _ 

Fern  Z.  Lang,  4630  Montiomery  Ave.  Betbesda,  MD  20814  

David  W  Liddle,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2300  Ar1m|ton.  VA  22209  

Robert  Y.  Lider.  1101  Penosyhrama  Ave..  NW.  11000  Washiniton.  DC  20004  „. 

Richard  A  Lidinsky  Jr..  700  13th  Street.  NW  Washin|tx.  DC  20005  

Diane  S  Ijebman.  1331  Pennsytvania  Avenue.  IM.  #560  S  Washiniton.  DC  20004  „ 

Lincoln  National  Corp.  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne.  M  46801  

Karl  W  Lindberi.  2322  Easter  Lane  New  Orleans,  LA  70114  

Ro|cr  Lmdberi.  901  3Ist  St.  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20007  „ 

Do _ 

Do''IZ!"II"!II'"!"!!!Z"ZZ"!!II!!"I!ir!I"IIIZZZ"ZZ~ZIZZZI 

Victor  E.  Lindenhcim.  1945  OM  Galloeis  Rd..  1550  Vienna.  VA  22110 

Donald  Lmdscy.  400  First  Street.  NW.  1819  Wastin|ton.  DC  20001  

Kathleen  M  Linchae.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  1900  Washiniton,  K  20005 

Rose  Mane  Lipmshi,  6242  Nest  59th  Street  Chicar,  L  60638  . 

Grefoiy  Oaen  bpsomb,  P,0.  Boa  18958  Washiniton,  DC  20036 

Linda  A  Lipsen.  2001  S  Stnel.  NW,  1520  Washiniton.  K  20009  

Debra  J.  Lipsao.  122  C  Street.  M  Washiniton.  DC  20001  

Usboa  Associates.  Ik.  1317  F  St..  NW.  1202  Washiniton.  K  20004 

Barbara  A  Uttle.  1155  15th  St..  NW.  KM  Washin|ton.  DC  20005  

C.  Bryan  Ljttle.  220  Nrtiooal  Pieu  8ld|.  Washiniton.  K  20045 

Charles  B.  Little.  600  Haiylaad  4m..  SW.  1603  Washiniton.  DC  20024  

William  F  little.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  tlOOO  Washiniton.  DC  20007 

Roy  Uttlefield.  1707  Pepper  Tree  Court  Bowk.  MO  20716 

Do. 


E.  Gaoltrty  Lrtttebah.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  650  Washiniton.  K  20005 

E.  F.  Ijvaudjis  Jr..  1333  Nni  Hifflpskire  Ave..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Robert  W.  Livd),  1800  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Lrvostock  Maitietmi  Association.  7509  Tiffany  Spnn|s  Partway  Kansas  City.  HO  641  S3  . 

LoM  Nmns  ijiMiit  I  Rut  1275  K  St..  NW.  #770  Washiniton.  DC  20OO5  

Do 

Leslie  UiMe.  1925  K  St..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  200O6  

W  Timothy  LocIk.  499  S.  Capitol  Street  SW.  1507  Washmiton.  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chicaio  BianI  Options  E>chan|e  . 

Greenpeace  USA  

Chrysler  Corporation 

Business  Roundtable 


National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  (NFB) 

U.S.  Telephone  Assn 

Scenic  Hudson.  Inc 

Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer  (For£ner[y  Fucil)  ... 

Piibbc  Resource  tesn 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Cos  

RJR  Nabisco.  \k 


Synthetic  Orianic  Chemical  Manufactureis  Assn.  kK  . 

Delavan  Lake  Sanitaiy  District 

Gtabos  hiteraational.  Inc 

National  Hydnpower  Assn  ... 

leias-New  Heiico  ftiwer  Company 

National  Solid  Wastes  Manaiement  Assn 

Nerco.  he  

Powell  Adams  I  Rinehart  

American  Daily  Products  Institute 

Cordate  tistitute 

Visitani  Nurse  Assn  of  America  . 


Bo|le  t  Gates  (For:Northem  laefer)  

Bofle  1  Gates  (For4»n|ht  Schuchart.  Ire) 

Simpson  hvestment  Co  __, 

Association  of  Tnal  lawyers  of  America  .... 

RJR  Nabisco,  he  _. 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Leonard  &  Ralston  (For;Knjeger.  Inc) 

league  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U  S   _ 

National  Assn  of  Railisad  Passengers 

Chilean  Exporters'  Assn  

Prxter  t  Gamble  Co 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Receipts 


60,620.97 


2.0S3.50 
4.725.00 


3.401.00 


1.500.00 

4.500.00 

1.160.00 

500.00 

34.335.00 


1.782.50 

1.510.00 

500.00 

7.103.00 


bptnMuns 


National  Rural  ElectrK  Cooperatne  Assn  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  

Uhlnr  A  Schemer  (For^raco.  Incl   

National  Education  Assn  „ 

Committee  for  AmerKa  s  Copyniht  Community 

Copyn|ht  Remedies  Coalition  

Direct  Maitetini  Assn  „ 

WL-CtO  Maritime  Committee 

Jaffe  Associates  (ForiNatnnal  Assn  of  Mortgaie  Brokers) 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

Association  of  American  Railmads 

American  Public  Health  Assn 

Paramount  Communications,  he 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Cooperatraes 

Vista.  Inc 
Travelers  (^panies 


International  Trade  t  Devekipment  Agency,  he 
Hams  Corporation 

National  Ass«iation  of  Manufactureis     _ .„. 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn  

International  Longshoremen's  A  Warehousemen's  Union 

American  Pulpoood  Assn _ 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  . 
Tobacco  hstitute 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp  

U.S.  Gypsum  Co 

Public  Emphiyee  Department  Afl-CK) 

Federal  Employees  Tai  Group  

Feibel-Garet  Realbxs/Environmentat  Standard  Group 

Golden  Nuuel  Coip  _ 

Groom  1  Nordber|  (for  Chevron)  

Mantrans  Operatini  Partneis.  LP 
Physicians  Insureis  Assn  of  America 
Undenmters  at  Uoyd  s  London 
Westvaco  Corporation 

Edison  ElectrK  Institute 

American  Council  of  life  Insurance,  he 

American  ElectrK  Power  Service  Corp  . 

AmerKan  Soc  of  Hospital  Pharmacists 

Northrop  Corp 

Citicotp  Washmiton.  he  . 

Sea  Containers  Amenca.  Inc 

CSX  Corporation  


Southern  Forest  Products  Assn  

Hill  1  Knowlton.  Inc  (For£okinial  WiUiamsburil 
Hill  A  Knowlton  (ForXintendo  of  Amenca.  Incl  .. 

Hill  t  Knowtton.  he  (ForJtepubk  of  Turtiey)  

Hill  I  Knowfton.  Inc  (For^ShaUee  CorporationI  ... 

AmerKan  Wood  Preservers  hstitute  _ 

Brotheitnod  ol  Loconratne  Eniineers  (OH)  - 

Philip  Moms  Manaiement  Corp  _ 

ChKaio  Transit  Authority . 

OPT  in  Amenca 

Consumers  Union  of  US..  Inc  . 
Children's  Defense  Fund 


Unmersrty  of  the  Viriin  Islands  — 

Ethyl  Corporation 

US.  Business  t  Industnal  Council 

UBA.  he 

Fort  Motor  Co 

Amencan  Rettcaders'  Assn 


Greater  Washiniton/Maiyland  Serwce  Station  Aiw 

Glan.  he 

ttlantc  Richfiekl  Co  

National  Rural  EhctrK  Cooperatne  Assn 


Genetic  PhannaceutKal  hdustty  Assn 

San  Fnnasa  Bay  Guardian  

CommunicatMis  Noiters  of  Amenca 


Hecht  Spincar  (  Associates  (For£iiby  Ranch  Co) 

HacM  Spencer  A  Associates  (Fof&y  Scouts  of  Anciica) 

HacM  Sponcer  t  Associates  (ForJtnmi  1  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp) 

Heclit  Spcncart  Associates  (For«ATUS.  he) 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  (Farf  amwrs  hsurancc  Group  of  Compiniis)  . 

HacM  Spencv  t  Associates  (ForAlars.  he)  

HacM  Spencor  t  Asso.  he  (ForMwwtis  Steel  Co)  


l.mM 


164.00 
2.00000 
2.720.00 


6.818.29 
7.507.24 
6.726.68 
2.000.00 
185.00 


8S.00 

4.411.00 

395.00 

3.567.60 


1.000.00 


2.500.00 

634.50 

3.000.00 


4.000.00 


4.000.00 
11.900.00 


1.569.00 
U50.00 
400.00 
1.000.00 
5.241.89 


106.10 
1.706.75 


1 .2(0.00 


2.848.70 
4.000.00 


560.00 
500.00 


4.500.00 

i.mx 


1.50000 

415.17 

780.00 

14.500.00 


2,160,00 


2.062.50 

3.000.00 

1.719.00 

3.000.00 

520.00 

500.00 

250.M 


115.M 
33.500.00 
13.855.00 


i»33.n 


ttjatsi 


2.2t3.M 
(34.00 


100.00 


20.ee 

719.00 

929.64 

74.50 

U50.48 


727.14 
722  JO 


33.00 
100.00 
402.66 


12S.50 

"2!iJ00'M 


19.43 
554.75 
13000 


1M0.00 


500.00 


21800 
8S6.20 


0.75 

sd'ob 


iiin 


3.000.00 


266.60 
4i00.00 


53.GI 

«7.r5 

1.106.00 


5«2.sa 


16.01700 

612.50 

6.62 

230.61 
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Orginaation  or  Individual  Filing 


EmployefA^lient 


Rneipts 


Eipenditures 


Do. 
Do. 

k. 
(1. 

Dd. 
Do 


Do  ._ 

Rotait  F  LocUwt  Jr.  IISS  litli  Stmt.  IM.  KOQ  Masiiinttofi.  DC  20005 
Sloplwi  C.  Lod|t.  7900  ««Ktpai1i  Dnw.  M-320  McLtm.  VA  22102 
Diomn  G.  Lotltlcr.  Poit  Otln  Bia  2999  Sin  Antonio.  TX  78299  2999 

Ob - - -..- 


Bd. 
Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


I  E  Isltin.  2000  MassactHisctts  Aw..  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
Frank  P.  Umbink)  H.  317  Bironiw  Stmt  New  (Means.  LA  70112 

Harper  Lmi.  61  W  Trepiul  Way  Plantation,  a  33314  

linda  A.  Lon|.  IIM  ISth  Street,  m.  KSO  Washmfton.  DC  20005 


Do. 


PitrKia  Davitt  U»|.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  ISOO  Noitti  Washiniton.  DC  20004-17E 

Robert  S.  Loni.  1130  17th  Stnet.  IM.  Wastiington.  DC  20036   

Skerlyii  E.  Loni.  61  W.  Tropical  War  Plantation.  Fl  33317  

loni  Law  Firm.  ISM  United  Plaza  BM..  MOO  Baton  Rouie.  LA  70B09 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo. 


Oennii  LMiona.  Central  Power  t  U|M  Co  P  0  Bo  3400  Laredo.  TX  71044  . 

Laara  Inmis.  3030  It  Tockalioe  Stiecl  Artiniton.  VA  22213 _ 

Pet«  A.  Looms.  One  CommcRial  Place  Nodolli.  VA  23510-2103 

Susan  J.  Uwnis.  1957  E  Stmt,  NW.  Wasliin|too.  DC  20006  ._ 

tan  laeper.  1735  New  Tort  Aw.  Washiniton,  DC  20006  

Hemj  J.  Loos.  411  East  Wisconsin  Aw  Milwaulw.  Wl  53202 


Bnan  C.  Lopina.  470  L'Entaat  Plaza.  SW  East  Bld(.  17112  Washington.  DC  20024 
Ptuhp  J.  Lone.  50  Braadwair  New  fort,  Nn0OO4 

Rotat  E.  Losch.  PC.  1716  New  Hampshire  Aw  .  IM.  Washiniton.  DC  20009    

FranWn  W.  lam.  1110  Vermont  Aw..  IM.  11250  Washmfton.  DC  20005  

BiR  Laifliiiir.  One  ledinotoe  Parkmir  Bo  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30348         

rmoDiii  Lnam.  3713  Gunston  Road  Aleundna.  VA  22302   

Ctha  C.  ImHI.  1500  K  Slnel,  NW.  1375  Washiniton.  K  20005     

James  LswIL  20361  MiddtebeR  Ijvonia.  HI  48152  

Aitliur  M.  iabi.  1300  L  Stmt.  NW.  t200  Washiniton.  DC  20005-4178  

PaoU  D.  Lixak.  115  16th  Stnet.  NW.  8308  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

William  L  Lucas.  1100  ISM  Street.  IM.  1900  WasJiiniton.  DC  20005 

Gene  A.  Lactfo.  1722  E|e  Stmt.  NW.  Washiniton.  DC  20006       

teoMtli  H.  Luddn.  tU  IM  Stmt.  NW.  Washiniton.  DC  20006  _... 


Di. 

a*. 

Da. 
Do. 


Maq  Riddle  Liidhe.  1700  K  St..  NW.  11200  Washiniton.  DC  20006  ... 
leshe  G.  Ludwich.  1101  Vennont  Awnue.  NW.  Washiniton.  DC  2000S  . 
C*isl|«  A.  Uiibill.  1200  Gnmsboro  Dnw.  8302  HcLean.  VA  22102  ... 

Dmd  R.  bitais.  1957  E  St.  NW.  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Sflwslei  Lukis.  24  Qumcy  Street  Che«>  Chase.  MO  20815 

Do 

Db- 

tt  Limaa  t  tasaciates.  103O  15th  Street.  NW.  1816  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Lamkemims  Rhitiial  CasuaRy  Company.  Loni  Gme.  II  E0049 

Land  I  Oinai.  1826  K  St..  NW.  11010  Washin|ton.  DC  20006 

FfMca  M.  Lwan  Jr..  1331  PMimylvania  Aw..  NW,  81500  N.  Washiniton  DC  20004  . 

Mk  lyk^lwliam.  2000  K  Stmt.  NW.  8S00  Washiniton.  K  20006 

Howard  T.  Ijman.  600  Maiyland  Aw..  SW.  8202W  Washiniton.  DC  20024    „ 

Hardiall  L  lynam.  1200  Hn  Hampskire  Aw..  NW.  1200  Washin|1wi.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 

ruMOqr  P.  llKk.  1901  N.  Fort  MKr  Dr..  8204  Artmiton.  VA  22209   

Sank  E.  l|M.  1200  17tli  Slnel.  NW,  Waskmiton.  DC  20036 

M.OiULOA  t  Sabs,  Inc.  701  S.  22nd.  8107  Omaha.  RB  68102 

Rabat  A.  Rtean.  1747  taiqrinnia  Awntit,  NW.  8900  Washin|ton.  X  20006  


Da. 
Da. 


I E.  Hack.  9005  Caamsswal  Court  PotomM.  HO  20IS4  

Oo ..„ 

Jmhi  H.  HKk.  7901  NBtpark  Di  Ifckan.  VA  221C2  _.- _-. 

IkHas  L  Hick.  23529  HaddontaM  Lane  Daniestown.  MD  20878    

Obma  C.  HKkw.  1776  Efo  SI..  NW.  8700  Washiniton.  K  20006 

labirt  A.  Hkwv.  cm  AUtaaia  Wntam  Council  PO  Ba  4220  Montionieiy,  M.  36195 

BMkHicCirtty.  U05  3MSbieL  HN  Washiniton.  K  20015 

raMty  HicCartky.  lUt  I  Stml,  NW.  81000  Washiniton.  K  20006    

AMwqi  I.  HkOohM.  1350  Rn  Tork  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Do _„„ 

Ol. _. 


Da 

I  D  Hadlay.  501  RayMan  Street  Boston.  MA  02117  _ _. _ 

PM  mdluti.  410  Fii«  Sbait.  St  Wiskin|lon.  X  20003 

Jaba  H.  HMfa*  Jr..  316  ftmnyhnnia  Aw..  S£.  8200  Washiniton.  DC  20003 
CkR  HadOM  G— nmwd  lalatiain.  he.  1611  Landfall  Dnw  Wilmin|ton.  NC  28403 
Da _ _. 


a*. 

0*. 

Ol. 


Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates  (ForiMid-Amencan  Waste  Systems.  Incl  

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (For:National  Assn  for  tke  Support  of  Lon|  Temi 
Care) 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  (For:Noithwest  Independait  Forest  Mfrs.)  

Hectit  Spencer  8  Associates  <For.<;harles  E.  Smith  M^aiement.  Incl 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForJnas  Clinical  La0or8tones.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (Foi^Wamaco  CompaniesI 

Western  Forest  Industries  Assn „ 

Pennmil  Company  ,. 

National  Confectioners  Assn .i 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loefflei  (For£entral  I  Soith  West  Corp)  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  I  Loeffler  (For^Iiticorp)  ^ 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loeffler  (Foritledranic  Data  Systems  Corp)  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loeffler  (For:Hon|  Kan|  trade  Oewlopment  Coun- 
cil) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loeffler  {For:National  Assa  of  Broadcasters) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loeffler  (For^Sematech) 

McCamish  Martin  Brawn  8  Loeffler  (For  United  Senricts  Automobile  Assn)  

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assn 

LPiLfltOfSl 

American  Flyer   i 

Montiomeiy  McCreclien  Walker  8  Rhoads  (For:Pilo|s  Assn  of  the  Bay  and 
Riwr  Delaware) 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  8  Rhoads  (ForPorts  of  Philadelphia  Maritime 
Ejchange) 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

National  Coal  Assn  

American  Flyers 


Baker  Manufactunng  Company.  Inc 

Century  Power  Corp _.... 

Champion  International  Corp  „.., 

CIGNA  Corp  

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Assn 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn  

International  Paper 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co _.. 

Central  Power  8  Light  Co  „ 

National  Parks  8  Conservation  Association  .. 

CiS/Sovran  Corporation  

Associated  General  Contractors  "f  America  .. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  

Quarles  8  Brady  (Fortkneral  Motors  Corp)  .. 

Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy  

Federation  of  American  Controlled  Shipping  . 

American  Dredging  Co.  et  al 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  

Scientitic-Atlanta 

Denny  Miller  Associates  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  „ 

National  Hearing  Aid  Society 


O'Oonneli  Schwartz  8  Anderson  (Forjransport  Workeh  Union  ol  America.  Afl- 
CIC) 

Public  Employee  Department.  Afl-CIO 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn  (NCFA)  ^ 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (ForAiab  Republic  of  jopt)  „ 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For:Beirut  Uniwrsity  Qolleie) 


Bannerman  8  Associat-s.  Inc  (For:Government  of  Balgladesh)  

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (Foi^overnment  of  Tulisia)  

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Sawyer/Miller  Groi|p  (for:  Gowrnment  of  the 
Ptiilippines)) 

Chevron  USA.  Inc „ 

American  Medical  Assn 

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA)  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  .- 

City  of  Miami  

City  of  Miami  Beach  

Dade  County.  Flonda    

Florida  Medical  Center 

School  Board  of  Dade  County.  Flonda 

Stephens,  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Personnel  Consultants  


Pennsylvania  Power  8  Light  Co 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Secunty  t  MedicAe 
Farmers*  Educational  8  (^Operatiw  Union  of  Amerce  . 

Dallas/Ft  Worth  International  Airport  i. 

Kelly  Hart  8  Mailman  (For  Peny  R  Bass)  

Kelly  Hart  8  Hallman  (For  Tandy  Corporation)  .... 

Roadway  Eipress,  Inc 

American  Psychological  Assn  


Coffield  Ungaretti  Harris  8  Slawn  (For:Blunt  Ellis  8  loewi.  Inc) 

Coffield  Ungaretti  Harris  8  Slawn  (For-Comdisco,  Ind  

Coflield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (FoiiMassachustfts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance 

Company). 
Coffield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavm  (For:Metropolitan  Rlutual  Ufe  Insurance  Co) 

Coffield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (ForSmokeless  Tokacco  Council.  Inc)  

National  Assn  of  Mirror  Manufacturers  

Peanut  Butter  8  Nut  Processors  Assn 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn  

Bechtel  Group.  Inc _ 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc    

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S..  Inc 


Spieiel  8  McDiarmid  (ForjUliance  of  Rexnsible  Ehctnc  Systems  for  Energy 

Access). 
Spieiel  8  McDiarmid  (ForConnecticut  Municipal  Eleftnc  Enero  Cooperatiw) 
Spieiel  8  McDiarmid  (Forfoverament  Refuse  Colldctnn  and  Disposal  Assn. 

Inc  (GRCOAJ) 

Spieiel  8  McDianmd  (For  South  Hadley  Electric  U|h|  DepI) 

New  England  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance  Co.  ('The  New  E)i|land'} 

American  Nuclear  Ener©  Council , „ 

Amencan  Cancer  Society  

Burtank-Glendale-Pasadena  Airport  Authonty  . 
City  ol  Buenawntura 
Federal  Eipiess  Corp 


Ins  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  . 

Mark  Air.  Inc 

Reiency  Outdoor  Advertisini  _ 

Sarasola-Bradenton  Airport    ..._ 

Ventura  Port  Distnct  


720.10 
300  00 
lOO.OO 
23200 


230.00 


200.00 

45(j!b0 

1.500.00 

384  00 
6.250.00 


962  50 

1.800  00 

962  M 


1.200.00 

4.000,00 

250.00 

22  50 

1.000.00 

1.500  00 

31,25101) 

1,000  00 

S^OOO^OO 
1.000.00 

io()o"oo 

11.576,37 
4.000,00 
4,000.00 
9.000  00 


125.00 

3.750,00 

500,00 


18.750.00 
18.333.00 
54.046  00 
15.000  00 

8.000  00 
35.000.00 

2.000,00 


1.860  00 

■"uisbo 

7.809  46 
15.000.00 
3,000,00 
9,000  00 
42500 
1.856  25 


7.500.00 


7.500  00 
18.000  00 


20.955.00 


1.000.00 

17375 

435.00 

10.000.00 


980  00 


2,125.00 
1.500.00 
6.000.00 
7,500.00 

id^sbd^bo 

22.500.00 
15.000.00 


6.00O.00 
9.00O.0O 


100.00 


350.00 


47  00 
98865 


200  00 
500,00 


183  00 

4901,09 

550  00 


830  OO 

24  00 

1100 

348  25 

450,00 


50  00 
15,987,00 


2.095  00 

3.183.26 

247.63 


581.02 


26  00 
73  00 
200,00 
80  00 


500.00 


123.54 
3(0.00 
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ftianuatnn  or  bidividuil  Filini 


Stisyiw  M.  MadMO,  30S0  Browlwiy.  #202  Boulder.  CO  80304  

Bill  Mi|a«eni.  215  Pnnsiflnnia  «m..  SE  Wishinitm.  K  20003  

Susan  Hauw-Stout  1010  Msnnsin  AMnut.  m  Vlasliinitoii.  DC  20007  . 

James  N.  Mailll.  200  Maryland  A«tniic.  NE  Washmiton.  K  20002    

Paul  I  Mailiocchetti.  9U7  Wallinfford  Dnw  Burlu.  VA  2201S  

Do 

lames  J  Magner.  314  Massachiistfls  Aw,  NE  WasMnfton.  DC  20002 


James  W  Mainer.  Rei  I  38670-019  Boi  4000  Spnnglield.  MO  ES808  

James  J  Magner  and  Associates.  Inc.  314  Massachusetts  Aw .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

Do 

Do 

A  John  Maguire.  1110  Vermonl  Aw.  MV  Suite  430  Washington.  K  20005 

W.  Teny  Maguire.  Ba  17407  Dulles  International  Airinit  Washington.  DC  20041  

David  L  Mahan.  1133  Connecticut  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  


Do. 


Linda  F.  Haher.  9000  Montgomeiy  Aw  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815  

Walter  B.  Mahcr.  1100  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  20036  

James  E.  Mahoney.  2200  Concord  Pike  Wilmington.  DE  19899 

Terence  P.  Mahony.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw .  m.  1700  South  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Major  League  Baseball  Playtfs  Assn.  805  Third  Avenue  New  Yoit.  NY  10O22 

K.  Wayne  Malbon.  1250  I  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005 

Andre*  T  MaHeck.  400  First  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20001  _.. 

Conrad  L  Mallett  Jr .  One  Woodward  Awnue.  12400  Detroit.  Ml  U226 

Michelle  Mallory.  453  New  Jersey  Aw  .  SE  Washington.  DC  20003    

Lawrence  R.  Malone.  1211  Avenue  ol  The  Americas  New  Yorti.  NY  10036 

Roliert  H.  Malorny.  3900  Wisconsin  Aw .  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 


Management  t  Gowmment  Resources.  1305  Mt.  Holly  Road  Buriington.  NJ  08016  

Manatos  t  Manatos.  Inc.  1750  New  York  Aw..  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  2D006 

Do r 

Manatt  Phelps  I  Phillips.  1200  New  Hampshire  Aw..  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 
Do .„ _ 


Op. 

0». 
Os- 

D). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0«. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Katherine  T.  Mance.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006  

Anne  Mancer.  P.O.  Bar  530187  Birmingham.  V  35253-0187  

Manchester  AssKiates.  Ud.  1707  L  Street,  m.  1725  Washington.  DC  20036 

Susan  Rachel  Weiss  Manes.  2030  M  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Frank  Mankiewcz.  901  31st  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do 

Mary  Jo  Manning.  901  31sl  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Do 

Do 


Richard  I  Mannii.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2505  

Cynthia  Manslield.  600  Maiyland  Aw,.  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20024   

Manulactured  Housing  Institute.  1745  Jetterson  Davis  Highway.  <511  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

Anthony  Man<anares  Jr..  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20004  

Robert  Y  Maples.  1341  G  Street.  It*.  #900  Washington.  DC  20005  

John  V  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol  St,,  NE  Washington.  DC  20003  

Marc  Assxiates.  I«.  1030  15th  Street.  Wl.  «468  Washington.  K  20005 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Marc,  Inc.  2919  Olrw  StreK.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

March  tor  Lrte.  Inc.  PO  Ba  90300  Washington.  K  20090 

Michtd  Maichese  Jr .  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne.  M  46801 
R  V.  Manani.  815  16:h  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20066 


Maritime  Institute  tor  Research  (  hdustnal  Devdopment.  1133  15th  St..  NW.  KOO  Waskirgtoi.  K  20005  . 

Lawnnce  D.  HaiUcy.  Rt.  1.  Ba  130-A  M  Sokw.  VA  22843  

Do  .- 

Marc  L  Hailts.  1801  K  Street,  NW.  NOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

Marts  Murase  t  Wdite.  2001 1  Street.  NW.  #750  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

Luther  A.  Hartmrt.  1156  15th  St..  NW.  11020  Washington,  DC  20005  „ 

EmesJ  Robot  Harlow,  1126  16th  Street.  NN,  1200  Washington.  K  20036-1081  

Homtd  Marlowe.  1667  K  St .  m.  M60  Washington.  DC  20006  

Maitaw  t  Company.  1667  K  Street.  NN.  1480  Washington.  K  20006  

Do 

Do 

Do- 

Do 

Williaffl  G.  Har«aritls,  1747  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  3id  Fir  Washington.  00  20006  

CbahMrs  H.  Maroon.  3430  Blair  Rd.  Fall)  Church.  VA  22041  

C.  Iraws  Marskall.  1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20005  _ 

Cornel  Martin.  228  St.  Ckailos  Awnue.  11027  Now  Orleans.  U  70130  _. 

Cynthia  I.  Martin.  1215  Mterion  Davis  Hwy..  11004  Arlington.  VA  22202 


Empk)yer/Client 


Madison  Public  Affairs  Group.  Inc  (For  Philip  Moms  USA)  

U5  Public  Interest  Reseanh  Group  _ 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  

Veterans  ol  Foreign  Wars  of  the  US _ 

Paul  J.  Maglncchetti  Associates.  Inc  (ForiHughes  Aircraft  Company)  

Paul  Maglncchetti  Associates.  Inc  (ForUnited  Technologies  Corporation)   

James  J.  Magner  (  Associates.  Inc  (Forj»SARCO.  Inc)  

James  J.  Magner  I  Asswiates  (For-Kaibab  Forest  Products  Company)  

lames  J.  Magner  t  Associates.  Inc  (For:Northeffl  An2ona  Unnersihi  Founda- 
tnnl. 

Pnsoners  With  ADS-Rights  Advocacy  Group  (PWA-RAG)  

Asaico.  Inc _ _ 

Kaibafa  Forest  Products  Company  „ _ _ 

Northern  Arizona  Unnrenity  Foundation  

National  Cotton  CoukiI  of  America    - _ 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 


DGA  International.  Inc  (ForSociete  Natnnale  D'Etude  el  de  Const  de  Moteurs 
D'Aviation). 

DGA  International.  Inc  (ForSofreavia)  „ „ _. 

Tumei  Bmadcasting  System.  Inc 

Chiysler  Corporation  _ 

Rollins  Jamaica  Ltd . 

National  Bmadcasting  Co.  Inc 


National  Tire  Dealers  1  Retreaders  Assn  

Brolheiliood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employet 

JaHe  Snider  Raitt  t  Heuer.  P  C  .. 

Beneficial  Management  Corp   

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp   

Fannie  Mae _ _ 

Buflmgton  Coat  Factoiy  Whse  

City  of  San  Francisco 


Receipts 


David  F  Martin.  PlufflbHig  Manufe:turers  Institute  1655  N.  R.  Myar  Dnw.  1700  Arlington.  VA  22209 


United  Hellenic  Amer  Congress  &  Amer  Hellenic  Alliance. 

Akhnk-Kaguyak.  Inc  

American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraiser} 

J.C.  Boswell  Co 

Bowling  Proprietors  Assn  of  America  

Centre  Pointe  Associates  .._ 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

EDU-DYNE  Systems.  Inc 

Fairfield  Communities.  Inc 

Federal  Express  Corp  „_._ 

LA  Gear.  Inc  

Melrose  Company 

Missouri  Assn  of  Pnvale  Career  Schools 

Money  Store  

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  

New  York  Stock  Exchange  . 

North  BeKh  Property  Owners'  Assn  

Northrop  Corp  

NEC  Corporation  „ 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp  

Security  First  Group.  Inc  

United  Airlines.  Inc 


Vero  Beach  OceanlronI  Investors  Limited  Partnership _ „. 

Watt-Albrecht 

National  Retail  Federation  

Vulcan  Materials  Co  

Nissan  Motor  Company.  Ud 

Common  Cause  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (FonCitinns  fw  a  Free  Kuwait)  

Hill  (  Knowlton.  Inc  lFor:Republic  of  Turkey)     

Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (For^omcast)  _... 

Hill  1  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Thomson  Consumer  Electionics.  Inc)  . 

Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (For:Village  of  Palatine)  

Crowell  (  Monng  (ForiLehn  t  Fink  Products)  

GPU  Service  Corporation    _ _ 


American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc 
Philip  Moms  Management  Corp 


National  Star  Route  Mail  Contractors  Assn 

Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  (  for  the  Blind 

Am  College  of  Nuclear  liiysicians-S«  of  Nuclear  Mednnc 

American  Assn  of  Colleges  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 

American  Soc  tor  Bone  and  Mineral  Research 

American  Soc  for  Gastrointestmal  Endoscopy 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiologists  

American  Soc  of  Hematoloty  

American  Society  ol  Clinical  Pathology 


American  Unlogical  Assn/Am  Assn  of  Clinical  Urologists  . 

Health  Mustiy  Manufacturers  Assn  

Helcfl  Wler  National  Center „ 

Meick  Sharp  and  Dohme  

National  Association  of  Epilipsy  Centers 

National  Coalition  on  Immune  System  Disorders 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation 

M  Industnes 

Rocording  for  the  Blind,  Inc 

Reseaich  Society  on  Alcoholism  

Roier  PhamiaceutKal  Company _ _.,„ 

Staodynamcs.  Inc 

Fort)es  Forbes  t  Teamor 


Lincoln  National  Corp  

Transportation  -  Communications  Union  . 


Chugach  Eloctnc  Assn.  Inc 

Hoosier  Energy  Rural  Electric  Cooperalne.  lac 

Nestinghsuse  Electric  Coip  

Consanc 

AmencM  Sugarbect  Gmwis  Assn 

bitematanal  Chencal  Workers  Union  _ 

John  L  Adams  t  Co.Inc  

City  of  Sarasota  

Oty  of  Venice.  Florida 

End  Notch  Discnnunation  ._ 

Lazan  Kapla*  hitemational.  Inc  

MeniilHS-SlMlby  County  Airport  Authority 

Occrtental  Chemical  Ciip 

Children's  Tdavision  Workshop 

Molenla.  bic 

Awtricaa  Waterways  Operators.  Inc  

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Sintems.  Inc  

CM  ScrvECS.  bK 


1.000,00 
6.284.67 


4.50C00 


23.940.00 

9.692.34 
9.000.00 

30.00 
39.900,00 
16.153.90 
15.000.00 
30.000.00 


550.00 

I.998.n 

26J7500 

500.00 


531.00 
14.922.46 


Eipenditures 


18.75003 
34.011.38 


20000 

"moo 


150.U 


600  00 
20000 


135.00 
4M0.00 


7225.00 

7"225d0 


400.00 
1,402.00 


14.975.04 

""'usoo^bd 


20.44100 

""'/•ibis 


2.000.00 


4.000.00 
2.500.00 
19.500.00 
1.000.00 
4.000.00 
5.500.00 
7.500.00 
250.00 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 


4.000.00 
6.000.00 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 
18.000.00 
10.0C0.00 


36.150.49 

900.00 

3.000.00 


10.000.00 
8.000.W 


2.5(0,00 


1.500,00 


6.500,00 
500.00 


355  0 


1.0S4.47 


1.548.06 
373.47 
241.10 

30  00 

16.631^03 

18.631.03 

18.63103 

1.792J3 


354.7S 


460.00 
1.230.00 


381.00 
10.00 


2.34  U7 
22.625  02 
4i00.00 
2.100.00 


303  OO 
39^05 


47212 
17.628.85 


118^3 


4SJ03J4 

520  00 

3.000.00 

21J68.00 

80.75 

5(9  65 

i'jn 
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OrianiMtnn  w  Individual  Filmi 

EmployerA^lient 

Receipts 

Eipenditures 

Fad  L  Hartia  k    1101  ITHi  Sinai  M  Suite  1002  Ntshinftni  DC  20036               .   .. 

1  hm  Hartn  Kaaui  PMnthmii  Cfflinnl  100A  Mpftlii'fh  }mm  ^0D^4  "^  >>^I7 

American  Petroleum  Institute  _ 

Food  Marteting  Institute         ,. 

Ma  II  llMta  k    I7VI  K  SliHt  NW  WailHaftnfi  OT  7000<i 

100.00 

57960 

2.60000 

RaaMnia  E.  IMai.  SO  F  Stntt.  M  NnliM|lo«.  DC  20001 „ 

laij  K.  Hirtia  2S00  tftm  BM  1301  Mnitgn  V*  22201  

Association  of  American  Railroads  

Amencan  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 

219  78 

75.00 

MamM  A.  Haitai.  60  MH  StnM  Nni  Y«t.  Nf  10260 „._ 

I^at  1   Hartia  Kl'i  H  ■>»•  M  Waihiaiton  DC  70067 

Chamlier  ot  Conimerce  of  the  U.S , 

::...:: 

Mmlaid  hall's  CounMl  231  E  Baltdiioii  Stmt  9tli  Fl  Biltimorc  MO  21202 

^          .-.....-. 

(Mat  A.  HangcclH  IS  Mountain  Vitw  Rnd  Wirm  NJ  07061     1 

Chubb  i  Son.  inc  J 

Hiki  M.  Htsaota.  Saitc  S20.  The  Fam|iit  Bld|.  900  17tli  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 
Do                                                                                   _         -  -    J 

1   „ 

200.00 

Og                                           .  .  „  _    _    

Nisei  Lobby  j 

0(                                                           .    „     

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

500.00 

'nnx 

imm 

Da 

West  Meiico  Vegetable  Distnbutors  Assn I 

Mait  A.  Mnlyn  600  Maiytand  Awnua  SW  Wasliin|ton  K  2002< .~... 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ^ 

162  68 

Mkui  K.  Masaa  1270  IM  Street  NM  1700  Washiniton  DC  20036  „          -      

Leva  Haves  Mason  Martin  t  Bebchick  (Forjkssocialtn  of  the  US  Army)  

Mskari  J  Hina  1220  L  St   NW  Washmfton  DC  2000S               _    __. 

87.50 

IM  W  Maua  799  Part  Aaanue  Nn  YortL  NT  10171 



Westvaco  Corporation                                          ^ 

860  52 

DMaM  F  Masiet  901  31st  Strait  NW  WislnnitM  DC  20007             .     ... 

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For£hurch  of  Scientology  Inten 
Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (For<;itmns  for  a  Free  Kuwaiti 
Hill  {  Knowlton.  Inc  (For^kHonial  Williamsburg)  

lattonat)  

Da _.. 

Da                    _      _. 

Hill  1  Knowlton,  Inc  (Forferruni  Group)  .._, 

Gertier  Products  Corp  i 

300.00 

Bt . .                           

P(                             .__ _ „,.    .. 

Hill  and  Knowlton  (ForJohnson  Controls.  Inc) 

Pd 

600.00 
12001 

h                                                

Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForPanhandle  Eastern  Corp) 

Hill  f,  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Republic  of  Turkey)       .  ,    

h                                                             

Qg                                                                                        

Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc  {For:Ryder.  Inc) 

Do                                                                                                       __    .        . 

Hill  i  Knowlton  (For  Village  of  Palatine)         

itel  D  HaklMlt  1001  Sannt  SL  #123  SiMi  Sonne  MD  20910      -_  - 

Information  Security  Inc 

10.00 
601.26 

Maty  Cli(i)t  Malkin,  1909  K  Stract  NW  W»hin|ton  DC  20049               „ 

American  Assn  of  Retired  f^ersons           

12  00 

Scott  M.  Hatlieson.  ISS  Soutti  State  Street.  1700  Salt  Lake  Cit).  UT  Will 

Parsons  Behle  &  Latimer  (Forinergy  Fuels) 

Parsons  Behle  &  Latimer  (Forilntermountam  Consum 
Pan  American  World  Ainways  Inc 

1.550  00 

Rckaitf  D  HatlMS  1200  17th  Street  NW  ISOO  Waslnngton  DC  20O36      

Daasan  Matim  1900  L  Street  NW  1300  WasDiniton.  DC  20036  

Dawson  Mathis  &  Asso  (ForrCoalition  Against  DoubH  Taiation  .  bic)   

1.000  00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 
3.000.00 
2.000.00 
3,000  00 
1.000.00 
1.000  00 
1.000.00 
3.000.00 
2.000.00 

Do  ...- _ -.- 

Dawson  Malhis  &  Associates  (FarK:rowley  Mantime 
Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates  (ForrGeorgia  Peanut  Pi 
Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates  (For.-Massachusetts  Mi 
Dawson  Mathis  t  Asso  (ForJoseph  E.  Seagram  &  S 

:orp)  

Do 

Do...... - -., 

lual  Life  Insurance  Co)  . 
ms.  Inc)  

Do    

Do                                   

Dwm  Maths  t  /bsociatn.  1900  L  Street,  NW.  Suite  300  Wishinfton,  DC  20036  

rj\aiitinn  Agam^r  Doiihi*  Ta^afinn  inr                  , 

Da  ._   _ _ „ 

- 

Crowley  Mantime  Coft)  

Do - _ 

Di                                                                                    

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  

Joseph  E  Seagram  {  Sons.  Inc  

Do                                                                                ...... 

Mafiml  Mathna  2919  Olm  Stnet.  NW  Wishin|ton.  DC  20007  

tan  H.  Mainien.  12S0  Coanactcut  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 -„      .. 

Ckaita  D.  MatHmrs.  lOSO  17th  St..  NW.  1700  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

■Mart  A  HatOMin.  700  North  Fairtai  St  Meiamlna.  VA  223l(  



National  Ocean  Industries  Assn  

Railway  Progress  Institute 

Air  Traffic  Control  Assn.  Inc    

2^50.00 

1.285.63 

7J.21 

Saatk  Haltknv  2300  ClamMlM  Boulevaid.  1711  Ariin|ton,  VA  22201  

Jaiak  H.  Mattaifly.  1901  North  Moon  Street.  illOO  Ariiniton.  vA  22209  ..._ 

Hani  D.  Hattaa*.  P.O.Ba  660164  Dallas.  TX  7S266-0ie4 

Central  &  South  West  Corporation  \ 

Oaaial  J.  NMIan  1133  21st  St..  NW.  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

BellSouth  Corp       ....                             J 

LOOOOO 
9.000.00 
2.250  00 
3.000.00 

4  503  42 

HankaH  L  Hati  in  17th  StncI  NW  1900  Washiniton  DC  20006     .  . 

Holibnd  &  Knight  (For-Abbott/Ross  Laboratones)  . 

Do  .._ 

400  65 

Do - _ 

Holland  i  Knight  (ForCity  of  Orfando)     , ... 

Da..   _..._ _ 

Holland  i  KnigM  (ForElectronic  Data  Systems  (iorpj „ 

C  V  &  R  V  Maudlin  (ForSouthern  Company  Seiwcea  hK)  

Nalart  V.  Maadlin,  ISII  K  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  2000S    

NMaa  N.  Haaiar.  174S  Jeftanan  Dans  Hi|hwa*.  11000  Arlington.  VA  22202 _.. 

1.000  00 
13.290  00 

3.150.00 
30.000.00 

83100 

MKkael  MiaAr.  2030  M  Stnal.  NW  Washmfton.  K  20036    

48.25 

Alkart  E.  Haf.  It27  K  StnM.  NW,  1200  Washmfton.  K  20006 

United  Shipowners  of  America                            '  4    • 

Jmms  C.  Mat.  1771  N  Stnal.  NW  Washmfton.  OC  20036 

Mv  6.  Miihani.  IISO  17th  Street.  NW.  11000  Washmfton.  DC  20036     

Keller  and  Heckman  {ForlNDA  (Association  of  the  N^nwoven  Fabrics  Industry)) 

MwiM  R.  Haief.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20049    

596.65 

215.02 

Naiar  Bmn  1  Piatt.  2000  Pinns)lvama  Awnue.  NW.  16500  Washington.  DC  20006  .... 

Accountants'  Liability  Assurance  Co.  Ltd J -  - .  - 

Do - - 

Do 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  tympany 

mm 

50  95 

Bo 

370  00 

l» 

Di      _.  

Bank  for  Foreign  Economic  Affairs  of  the  USSR 

Di ~„...    .-      ~ 

Brambles  USA.  Inc     

Oa     -.- _ _. 

Brunswick  Corp 

Cabot  Cabot  &  Forties 

510.00 

Hi 

k 

City  (Alleges  of  Chicafo 

Da     - 

(iomdisco  Inc              ......„.„.„... 

325  00 
32500 

Da      _ ... 

Continental  Bank.  NX  .       ..     

Da _ .. 

Da. 

Entergy  (Corporation      ...„„.„.„„.„„ 

h 

First  Chicafo  Corp          .... 

Di _.. 

325.00 

Di    

GATK  Corporation  

Household  Commercial  Financial  Services  tnc 

9t                          

b     _ .-       ._ 

Inland  Steel  Corp   _ ... 

Di _ 

MB  Realty  Corp  

Lasalle  Partners.  Inc 

LehndorH  I  Babson  Real  Estate  Counsel  

325.00 

Oi._ - ~ 

to .  _ - _    ..   .-. 



ttemll  Lyxh  Capital  MarMs     

to _ 

to    - _ 

Naico  Chemical  Co    

to .- 

National  Faculty 

to - 

Nestle  SA                          

to 

Product  Liability  Coordinating  Council 

to.. - 

Quaker  Oats  (Company 

to       

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Corp 

Sara  Ktt  (Corporation 

to            

11882 

to... 

to - 



Scars  Roebuck  &  Co 

32S.0O 

to - 

Shell  Oil  Co 

to , 

Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Coot  County  

to 

Tele-Communications  Inc 

to  . ~ _.., 

Vutean  Matenals  Company,  Midocst  Division      .. 
National  Right  to  Worti  Committee „ 

Hatai  IkltaM.  mi  Bndteh  ba4  SpraghaM.  VA  221G0 

900.00 

156  OO 

Mhn  C  Itas.  IMS  Pmct  Stiaet.  Swte  300  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

American  Optometnc  Assn  

Oaa  Maw.  1730  H  SiMl.  W  Washmftan,  DC  20036  

Leafue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  

3,153.57 

tall  L  MUMaiis.  SSS  13th  StnM.  NW  1300  East  Washmfton.  K  20004 



McCamish  Martin  Brawn  t  Loetfler  (Forfentrtl  t  S 
McCamish  Martin  Brawn  t  loeffler  (For-Citicotp) 

louth  West  Coip) 

to  ...  - - 

HdnH  1.  McMMn.  1776  En  SiMl  NW.  11000  Wishmfton.  DC  20006 . 

Cll), 

BP  America  Inc                          

4.00000 
3.00000 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 

H.  WWar  McA*i.  11S»  ISIk  St.  NW,  tS04  Washmfton.  K  20005 .!] 

J  G  Bosnell  Co            „„.„ 

to - 

New  Torti  Cotton  Eichanfe 

to ....„ 
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OrtimuliM  gr  MmMuI  Filiiii 


EmpleprA3iMt 


rmoHiy  HctaanMf.  413  Nn(  Utmta  SfhiiWd.  1  62704 

Haiy  E.  MctaMli.  SS5  ItMrnttk  StMt.  HN.  HSO  MM  Cdumbu  Squan  NashiiiftM.  DC  20004  . 

Rttacca  Cahrt  HcMilh.  1000  Wnwt  Dm,  M.  HOO  WnkMitM.  K  20005  

HdteMh  Wtf  RattMli  t  SiWMS.  1341  G  Stmt.  W,  2d  Floor  Wtshiiiiloa,  K  20006 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


tan  HcBiidc.  2030  M  St..  NW  Nisliin|toii.  DC  20036 

Quilie  McBh*  Astocutn,  he.  1101  Connecticut  Am..  IM.  1906  Waslnngtoo.  K  20036 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Saun  P.  HcCotticy.  K28  N.  Hendiu  Indianaiiolis.  M  46202  

Jolm  0.  HcCaUain.  1900  Ptmuytvania  Am..  NM  Washin|ton.  DC  20068 

McCinisli  HutM  Bmm  t  LBtfflot.  PC,  P.O.  Bo  2999  San  tatonn.  TX  78299-2999  . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Katkeiitia  S.  HcCaitot,  lOlS  ISth  Stnot  NN  WashmitDn.  DC  20005  

Canliii  Km  HcCaitl*.  1455  Pcmmtvania  >m..  NN.  1500  Washin|toa,  DC  20004  . 

James  A.  HcCarttiy.  1401  Hoar  Yoit  Ah.,  NW,  #400  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 

John  B.  McCartIv,  1023  15Hi  Stntl.  NN  1300  Nashmitgn,  K  20005 

Lacliio  L  HcCliotock,  901  Hauachusctts  Am  .  NW  Washinttoo.  DC  20001 

HcCliin  t  Irottei.  1100  CoiMCtKut  Am..  NN.  KOO  Washmiton.  K  20036 

Do 


Do. 
So. 
Dt. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Hart  L  McCoMcm,  1801  K  St..  NN,  1700  NasbinitM.  K  20006  . 


Rotait  S.  HcCaaoaailMi,  lOOl  Panaqtvana  Ah..  NN  Woskiii(kM,  K  20004 

Cintkia  WilkaiRi  McCaaaoN,  1666  CoMocticut  Ah.,  NN  1400  Naskiniton.  DC  20009 

G.  HcCoaaoN  t  Auocotos.  loc.  4716  Naptuw  Dnn  Alaundria,  VA  22309  

Juditt  A.  HcCoraiick.  1120  Camacticiil  Ah..  NN  Naikiafloii,  X  20036 

UMi  HcCamick.  2301  MaiW  Stntt  bo>  8699  PMadalpkia.  PA  19101  

Daami  C.  HcCar,  220  Piiaco  Gmio  Stnri  Aanapoks.  MD  21401-1991  

Kimbarlif  A  McCqt.  220  Prim  Gooifi  Stmt  taoapoks.  HO  21401-1991 
..Ah..  ««»■   ■  


K20036. 


Honditk  HcCay  1800  ftut  , 

Steoa  A  HcCai,  1030  151k  Stmt,  NW  11020'NaskMfliii,  K  20005 

Todd  HcCncha*.  1155  15tk  Stmt.  NN,  1710  Waskiafloa,  K  20005 

Pibicia  A.  HcCriH.  Ill  SailklooM  Bipass,  1109  Hmiw*ii|i,  NT  11788  

iaka  HcOnilt,  2000  K  St..  NM,  81k  Fko(  Naskikftoa.  DC  20006  

Ckaita  J.  HcOonMtt.  1155  Coaaorticat  Ah..  NN  Naikiactaa,  K  20036  

Frank  X.  McOanioit.  Apnoesa  kUanaett  Hastio  t  Muipky  25  kidapaadcoct  B»M..  P.O  Bm  112  Libnly  Carner.  Nl  07938 

Hariaaa*  HcDomotl,  1350  Hn  Tort  Ammw.  NN,  K15  Naskniitoa,  DC  20005 _ „ 

McOaflMtt  MH  I  Emry,  1850  K  St.,  NN.  1450  Naikinftn,  DC  20006-2296  

Do 

Da 


Do. 
Da. 
Ol. 
Do. 

Da. 
Bo. 
Do. 
D). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bo. 
B(. 
Do. 
Do. 
Di. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Craii  HcOoaald.  215  Paaa^tmM  An.,  SE  Nnkniln,  K  20003 
Edmid  T.  kkDonald,  815  16tk  St..  HN  Naikn|toa.  DC  20006 


lack  IfcOaaaM,  1001  Poaantvaaia  Ar««c  NN,  f(25-S  Naikui|toa,  X  20004 

Do!zi;iz:ziiiiizzziz!~zzz]Z!Zzzz; 


Mchaol  D.  McOoiiald.  Handaad  Plliotao  CaMcH  60  WW  SL.  1403  Amapalis,  MD  21401 
Tom  HcOonaM.  Mar  i.  Haddo*  1100  HvntiHlaa  BMi.  Ctowtead,  OH  44115  . 


tac  ... 

Ikwa  Pacific  Corp 
Piifckc  Sacwitioi  Assfl  . 


ir  Enongr  Ceiincil 

wean  maim  Connltants  . 


oOkHoaa  I 
Bqr  Ana  Rapid  Transit  District  . 
CoBular  Talacafflmaaicatiain  Indintrir  Assn  „. 

CiMt  Cogaty 

Caaktioa  lor  AHordablt  Hone  Fmancioi  

kittnateul  Froackisc  Assn  

MASSrain/CsiiMiaatRaltli  ol  Massackosatts  . 

Hatiaaal  Modical  Can 

Nrada  RoMVt  Assn  

Noauc  (mtotmeiit  Astociatos  

Somtaii  Usan  Assn  - 

Transamanca  Carporatm  . 


Ikiiwiitf  at  Ho»ada/Us  Vtias/Research  Cante  . 

Ikiinnily  of  Nevada,  Reno 

CamkMk  CaiiH  _ 

American  Elactrx  Pomer  Co,  Inc _.. 

Americia  Nuclur  Enerer  Council 

Carolina  Poow  t  Ught  Co  

Commoaimalth  Edison  Co  

Consdidatad  Edison  Co  ol  Ne«  Voili.  Inc  _ 

General  Atomics  ....... 

HNSX  Svpoiconputers.  kK  „„ 

Inusiana  Eners  Services  

Nw  York  State  Electrx  t  Gas  Corp  

Moid  Enere  Co 

SealaikaCorp 


Jack  McDoaaM  Co,  1001  PimaytMma  Amom.  NH,  I(25-S  NaskwikM,  DC  20004  . 


Soiitkcre  Calitomia  Edison  Co 

TriXitr  kidustrial  Dewlopment  Counal 

FBA,  kic  (For:UniHisity  ol  AUska-Fairkanks)  

WestiagkoiiM  Eloctnc  Corp  

Yatan  Pacific  Corp 

Comnunitir  S«vice  Council  ol  Central  M.  he 

MoaiK  ElectiK  PB«»r  Co  

Contra!  (  Soutk  Nest  Corp  

Citicoip _ 

EloctiDiHC  Data  Sirsteffls  Corp  

Hmi  llo«|  Trade  Devdopawnt  Council 

Natioaal  Aiu  ol  Broadcasters  

Scmalack 

United  Stales  Automobile  Aun  

Amricaa  Public  Hialtk  Assn  

Comint,  he 

Natioaal  Food  Processors  Assn  

American  VMenna^  Medical  Assa  

Ihitad  Atsn  of  Journeymen  I  Apprentices  ol  tkc  P  t  P.F.I. 

Assacialioa  of  Ameneen  Publishers,  kic  

Coca-Cole  Company _ _ 

Cact-Cala  Entarpriies.  he  

MatFad.  he 

Matian  Pictme  Assa  America,  he 

Paramouat  Cammunicatnm.  he 

Nrpatual  Corp _ 

Rank  Wdae  Samces  America 

Coip  . 


Price  Natarkease  (ForCoalitoii  lor  kiteiest  Disalknaance) 

Awricon  Council  of  Ute  hsurance.  kic  

Fedontm  far  Americaa  knmi|ration  Reform  (Fair)  

Amaricaa  Bankers  Atsn  

Pkiladelpkia  EhctrK  Compeny  _ 

CoHiamet  AlfairvMaiyland  (For  Aihp  Moms,  USA) 

Coaaramat  Alfair»4laiytand  (FwAibp  Moms.  USA) 

NitiOHl  Rural  Ehctnc  Caoperatnc  Assn 

Nortk  Americaa  Eipait  Gain  Assn.  he  

Natioaal  Small  Basness  United  

BUnkiMAMcCnM,  he  (ForAilip  Moms.  USA) 

Natioaal  Comm  h  Picserw  Sxial  Secun^f  t  Medcar*  

Waste  Maaaiement  he  

Milip  Mams,  he „ 

ResoBicas  for  Group  kboaiemciit.  he  (For£reetin|  Card  Assa) 

Alaska  Seahaad  Maiketini  hstitute 

American  Dental  ftrfioaists  Assa  

Americaa  kaafini  Assn  

Amencaa  Meat  hstitute 


Amenean  Sac  af  Outpatient  Surtoens  ... 

Boston  laer  Cempaay 

Califoiiiia  Ana  of  CkMicn's  Hospitals 

CaMonia  Aneado  Comnussai  

Cahlaima  Canaiai  Pioack  Assn  _ 

CaMamia  Eaaro  Camansioo 

CaMoniia  Knoi  Fniit  Commission 

Caktaima  Raiim  Adnsory  Boaid  

CalaipiHar  Tractor  Co  _ 

Concoid  Grape  Assn  . 


FadHil  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Ca 

Gaod  Sam  Cluk  

Wtacki  Amarica.  Ud  

Dantky  Halt  Estate  

hIarMtanal  Apple  hstitute  

knanda  Diakales  Feundatm.  htematanal . 

Xampar  kmitari  lih  knuraace  Co 

Lamkannoa's  Mutaal  Casaalty  Company  ..... 

Hatiaaal  Gmcmi  Assn 

HMiaaal  Pitah  Coaacil  

Outpabenl  Opikaknic  Sur|eiy  Soaely 

Menen  t  SuNnna  


Pubke  Emplipees  Retmmcnt  Assn  of  Cohrado 

U.S.  Mink  Eipert  DoHhpmnt  Council 

NaikinitMi  State  Apple  fommnsan 

Nefck  hodv  he  _ 

PvMic  Citiaa,  he _ 

Tianspoitation  -  Communcatioas  Unan 

Jack  McOanaM  Co  (Forte*  Corami  Coip)  

Jack  McOanaM  Co  (ForAitkoaid  Meiiae  Corp) _. 

Jock  MdJenaM  Co  (ForrPlanela  North  Amenci.  he)  . 

Jack  McDonald  Co.  (ForMM  Machneiy.  he) 

Amricaa  Mrofewi  hstitute 

Oooi  Commi  cieirp  


1J75.00 
13.750.00 
3300.00 

■"ii«Ii 

12J40JB 
4.$00« 

isMoea 

"Ijoii'io 

15AIO.0O 
ISJMOOO 
7,000.00 
5J)00.00 


1.125,00 
7.500.00 
12.000JI0 
17J02.54 
2.250.00 
7,500« 
2.250.00 
2,250.00 
6.000.00 
3.000.00 
7,200.00 
6.000.00 

3!bdb!iib 

3.000.00 
2.250.00 
3.000.00 
1.500.00 
6450.00 
6,000.00 
6245 


2W.00 
700.00 


700.00 
200.00 


2,5C6JI0 
2M0.00 


lOOM 
6.000.00 


10.904.00 
13443.13 
13.159ii 


132.00 


6.750.00 
500.00 
3.980.00 
5.00040 
9.000.00 


8.947.77 
IJOOOO 


22.922J0 


520.00 
2477it 
29J82J0 
42.610.18 
18J22.75 
48.6S2iO 
40.626.50 


13USI 
T00040 


6.060.50 
6.000.00 


24.675.00 
800.00 


720.00 


20JB2.50 
15,21192 
1J41.2S 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 


1J42J4 


24040 

"moTo 


236.42 

1474.06 

605.15 


700.00 
220.33 


20351 


6,05717 
630.12 
762.90 


100.10 
232.00 


230.00 
50.00 


600.09 

"siiM 


2Mil 
398.25 
15941 


172.18 
27.54 
59342 


100.00 


76875 

'i.544« 


14.M 

1.433.11 
1427.48 
4X1.43 
1.97041 

"iisTS 


240.00 


510 


27042 

"isiM 


2352.06 
74546 


340040 
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Oriinuatioii  or  Ifldnndutl  Filini 


Do. 


Mann  E.  HcOnM.  127S  ?tmwfiamt  km..  NW.  4th  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20004 

Dnik  D.  McOfmk.  12U  ZM  StMt.  NW,  MM  Waslim|tiin.  DC  20037 

Mm  %.  WOnm.  IU7  K  Shoot.  M,  1700  Nashinitoo.  DC  20006 

riobort  K  IkfoMoo.  lt»  E)0  Sbool.  NW.  tlOOO  Wnhinitw.  DC  20006  -. 

Rotart  J.  Hcfwlio  Jr..  3M  St.  Potoc  Stnol.  11025  St.  Paul.  MN  55102  „ „.. 

Boitra  B.  HcSmo.  Ooo  EIim»R  Rood  Stanfont.  CT  0692M700  

Pool  J.  HcGoi*.  27  Hanvloi  PiKt  MlMf.  Nl  07110  

lod*  HcGoo.>.a  Ba  2M  DoBos.  TX  75221-2M0 - — 

DowH  Lw  HcGao.  1081  Cooracticul  ta..  1701  Washmiton.  K  20036  — 

Kami  McGoo.  tm  ISth  Stiool.  Mf.  1300  Washinflon.  DC  20005  

KalB  HcGoo.  1(27  Ea  Strool.  NH 1880  Woshinitoo.  DC  20006 
.  2038  H  St..  Ml  Waihmfton.  DC  20036  . 


PaHkia  HcGill,  1101  14th  Strott.  NW.  1200  Waihlniton.  K  20005 

Palncia  6.  IfcCiooii.  Fraacn  McGioais  I  Root  1000  F^itomK  St.,  IM.  MOl  Washington.  DC  20007  . 

Rotart  H.  McGMIao.  815  16th  St..  NW  Washloiton.  DC  20006 .> 

Plqllis  H.  MoGoaon.  1875  Eyo  Stiool.  NW.  MOO  Washinfton.  DC  20006  . 

ka»h  M.  MoGrail.  52  Waihin|toii  Am.  Wlliamstown.  Nl  08094 

Do. 


Daoal  K  HcGiatk.  1000  Wiboo  Boalcvard.  12300  Arlinitoo.  V«  22209  

Shoi^l  Potonoi  HcGioth.  1101  14th  St.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

Richard  L  McGraa.  950  L'Eotaat  Plaia.  SW  Washmiton.  DC  20024  

HcGoinoss  I  UMiaois.  1015  15th  Stioot.  NW.  11200  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do.._ 

Jooaph  M.  HcGoiro.  1501  Wilsao  Boulovinl.  MOO  Min|ton.  VA  22209 

Haiy  lao  HoGwro.  2232  N.  Hinois  Stnot  Arlioiton.  VA  22205 

Monca  M.  MtGoiit.  1331  Poimnhaoia  A«o..  NW.  11500  North  Ubhy  Washmiton.  DC  20084-1703 
McCwii  Mate  Battio  t  Bootta.  8280  Grtoiishon  Dmc.  8900  McLean.  VA  22102 

Do - 4 

Do. 


HdWo  Coot  t  Wrich.  PC,  1100  Chambor  ol  Commeret  Buildini  Indianapolis.  IN  4G204' 

Patnck  J.  McHmh.  Uo  NTS  Potiotaioi  Council  150  State  StiwI  Albany.  NY  12207 

Ham  E.  MctMrM)  Jr..  122  C  Stnot  NW.  1740  Washmiton,  DC  20001 _ 

Rotart  Hchliio.  1313 1  St..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Mdalyii  Rata  8  Rniso  Co..  LP  A.  Tho  Gallona  8  Tomors  At  Enevww  1301  East  Nmtn  Slitet.  11200  Cleveland.  OH  44114 

John  J.  HcKachMO  M.  805  15th  St..  NW,  1300  Washmiton.  DC  20005 - 

Ihoaas  1.  HcNoa.  1000  Wibaii  Boulovard.  82800  Ai1in|ton.  VA  22209 .i. 

\n  E.  Mdfcowr,  1224  17th  StiMl.  NW  Washio|toii.  DC  20036  

Mdlaiiiia  I  Cimoo.  1575  E|a  Stnet.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005 

Do 

Jaa  E.  HcNmiio.  701  Pimsihiaina  Aanua.  NW  Washmiton,  DC  20004 

I  T.  Hdbrnao,  1250  DnHHCtkiit  Ana..  NW  Washmiton,  K  20036 


Emuloyti/Client 


WWiaiii  Coloi  HOivoflir.  Ckadboarat  Pait  Lj«  Him  30  Rxkelellef  Plaza  New  York.  NY  11112  , 

toraM  J.  HcKioroao.  2200  IMI  Road  Aloandna.  VA  22314  

C.  A.  Hack'  Ifellmiof.  225  North  WashmHon  Stmt  Aloandna.  VA  22314  

Stawo  G.  MeKMMi.  P.O.  Boa  308  Buminiham,  Al  35201  

Do 

MoMtto  McNmioii.  2000  R  Stnot,  NW.  8lh  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Rotart  A.  Mc«n|M.  25  Hoouineiit  Ciicia  bidianapolis.  M  462061595  

Patnck  H.  HcLam.  1000  Vannoiil  Amom.  NW,  11000  Washington.  DC  20005 


Do. 
Do. 


>  D.  Mdaaihlm,  1120  Comcdnit  Aw..  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Rot  Hdaaa.  490 1'Eirfant  Plan.  SW.  83200  Washington.  DC  20024-2120  .. 

Thams  J.  Hciaod.  50  West  Miaou  Boolavaid  St  Paul.  hRI  55164  

.  1000  WHn*  Boulovard.  82700  Arlington.  VA  22209 

I  Hdlaaos.  3900  Micoosm  Am.,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20016 


RoiaaianI 

NMkaiii  F.  I 


.  HdiaaH,  1331  Ptoaailvama  Annua,  NW  Washington.  K,  20004 

C.  W.  Hdftllaa.  2021 II  Stnot.  NW.  8306  Washington,  DC  20006  

lams  D.  Hctlillao.  1899  L  St.,  NW,  81100  Washington,  K 

Sandra  N.  McMillan.  122  C  St..  NW,  8750  Washington.  DC  20001  „ 

HcNaH  Graup.  he.  1155  15th  St..  NW.  1400  Washmgton.  DC  20OO5 

Do 

Do-.- _ - _. 

Do  ziizziziiiiiiiii!:zzzii:~zzr 


Do. 
Da. 
Do. 


Hdhir  Laa  Fim.  PA.  1155  15th  Stnot.  MW.  8400  Washmgton.  K  20005 


Dl . 

Ba 

Da ___., , 

o«  zizzzzi:i;z;zizizz..._.._ — . — '. — 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Hi 

Do 

Da _ 

Da ~ 

RaylBcMirr'taiiaatnri^^^^  

Do  ._ 

Uam  ■.  MiNaoiaia.  (33  Paon]>)M«ia  Awnua.  RW,  MOO  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

laraaM  Faik  Hdlann.  lOOOWHioa  Btud..  82700  Arlmgton.  VA  22209 

MidMOl  1.  HcNonra,  2380  H  Stnot.  NW,  8600  Washmgton,  DC  20037 

Mv  F.  Mdhok.  1156  IStt  Stnot.  NW.  81101  Washmiton.  K  20005  

Mm  p.  MdBckolaa.  2001 1  Sboat.  NW  81000  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

HMH  MeMH.  122  C  Stmt.  NW.  8400  Washwfton,  DC  20001  _ 

IBai)  T.  IfcSailo;.  300  5lh  Staal  K  NashMgton.  DC  20002  

Martin  HcShaa.  2080 1  SbooL  RW.  8Hi  Fhw  Washrngton.  DC  20006  

liMliii  P.  IkMn.  4B5  IflwHon  Am.  No*  Yorii.  RV  10017  

BiMO  McMi,  12U  23i«  Sbool.  NW  WaihHiflan.  DC  20037  

lada  S.  Htad.  50  F  Stnol.  NW,  8900  Washmiton.  K  20001  

iaiBB  Miiniii.  (80  Caamss  Am..  81250  Aastin,  TX  78701  

mm  K  Hoaitar.  1133  Urn  taaaihot  Jhcnoa.  NW  Washmiton.  K.  20036  

Da __...._.. 

Do -., 


Do. 
Da. 


Fraocn  1  Maaaav.  18»  E|0  Sboot.  NW  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Do -..- 

Pool  H.  Mooat.  P.O.  Boi  551  iJltlo  Rock.  M  72203  

■Miaai  k  MaoK  1(00  M  Stnot.  MR.  8702  Washm|ton.  K  20036  . 


Outboard  Mannt  Corp 

Planata  North  Anienca.  Inc  . 

MM  Machinery.  Inc  

PkiIic  Telesis  Group 


I 


Hauck  8  Associates.  Inc  (For:Haann|  Industries  As: 

Institute  of  Scrap  Racyclmi  Industries  

Motor  Vehicle  Manufactunis  Assn  of  the  US..  Inc  ...,. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Pitney  Boms.  Inc  

Morality  in  Media,  Inc  

Oiy«  Energy  Company 

Burlington  Industnes,  Inc  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  „. 

OrKle  Corxralion „ 

Common  Cause  

American  Nurses'  Assn 


California  Slate  DepI  ol  Education 

American  Fed  of  Labor  8  Congress  of  Industnal  Organizations  . 

Tobacco  Institute 

Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn  

ATiT  Federal  Systems 

Northrop  Corp  

American  Financial  Services  Assn  

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

Amencan  Sod  Producers  Assn  

Assaiation  of  Human  Resource  Consultants  . 
Farm  Labor  Alliance 


Workers  Compensation  Inteinty.  Stability  8  Eiiuity  OilSE)  . 
Air  Conditioning  8  Refnieration  Institute  . 

Cook  Inlet  Re|ion.  Inc  _ 

National  Assn  of  Manufactunrs 

RFIP  Railroad  

Sava|^o|arty  Companies.  Inc 

Vuh:an  Matenals  Co _ 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


American  League  for  Eiports  8  Security  Assistance, 

Citizens  lor  Tai  Justice  „ 


he  , 


Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc  .„„ ..... 

Grumman  Corporation  „„., 

Western  Coal  Traffic  league _. 

Cigar  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Fertilizer  Institute  

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  inc  

American  Pulpwood  Assn  , 

Amencan  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  _... 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA 

Bak:h  8  Bingham  (ForJUabama  Power  Co) 

Balch  8  Bingham  (For:Southcm  Company  Senriccs.  hcl  . 
National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Security  8  Medicare  . 
Indianapolis  Power  8  Light  Company 


Rectipts 


Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  IForAnencan  Assn  of  Blood  Banks) 

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (Forf.R  Bard.  Inc) 

Rowan  8  Blewitt,  Inc  (For.Par  PharmKeutical.  Inc)  _. 

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (For:Upiohn  Company)  

American  Bankers  Assn , 

National  Assn  of  Postal  Supervisors  „. 

West  Publishing  Company 

TRW,  Inc  

Fannie  Mae 

General  Electnc  Co _ 

McMillan  8  Farrell  Associates.  Inc  

Enon  Corporation  „ 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  8  Unraersitii^  . 

Hannon  Industnes.  Inc 

Hercules.  Inc 


McNair  Law  Firm.  PA  (for:  Gateway  Freight  Service!.  Inc) 

(For:McNair  Law  Finn.  PA  (for:  Paine  Webber)) 

McNair  Law  Firm.  PA  (for:  Puerto  Rico  Ports  Authoity)  .... 

Railstar  Control  Technology.  I« 

South  Camlina  State  College 

State  of  HawaiiAlept  of  Transportation  ... 

Allied-Signal.  Inc  

Association  ol  Banks  m  Insurance  (ABI)  . 

BOC  Graup.  Inc 

Edison  Electnc  Institute 

Georgia-PKific  Corp  

GSX  Corporation 


GTE  Government  Systems  Corporation 

International  Assn  for  Financial  Planning  . 

New  York  Slate  Bankers  Assn  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co .... 

South  Camlma  Forestry  Assn 

South  Carolina  Research  Authority 

State  of  Hawaii  

Westmghouse  Electnc  Corp  

Madison  Public  Attain  Group.  Inc  (for  Philip  Moms  USA)  . 

Philip  Moms,  Inc 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  Inc ♦ 

TRW.  Inc 

International  Advisers.  Inc  (FonEmbassy  of  Turkey)  . 
National  Assn  of  Small  Business  loMstmont  Cos 

Unisys  Corp  

Children's  Defense  Fund 

American  Osteopathic  Assn  

National  Comm  lo  Pnserve  Social  Security  

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn 


Hauck  8  Associates  IForJIational  Oilseed  Processoit  Assn)  . 

National  Council  o<  Farmer  Cooperalnes ,. 

Capital  Nehaork  System.  Inc .- 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (Forfhevron) 


Leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For:Federal  Employles  Tb  Group)  

LeBoeul  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (ForFaibel-Gank/Enviionmental  Standard 
Group) 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MxRae  (For£oMcn  NuuM  Corp) 

leBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For:Physicians  bismncc  Assn  of  Amenca) 

Mmtz  levin  Cohn  Ferns  Ghwsky  8  Popao  (Foc.<;oldifan  Sachs  8  Co) 
Mintz  levin  Cohn  Ferns  Gkwsty  8  hipao  (Foriccuities  bidustiy  Assn) 

Arkansas  Power  8  light  Company  „ 

CI  Amencas,  Inc , 


2.250.00 
2.500.00 
4.000.00 
7.725.00 


12.000.00 

3,480.00 

700.00 

7.000.00 


2,000.00 
300.00 


10.505.04 
3,000.00 
4,000.00 

20,279.56 


125.00 

2.250.00 

700.00 

250.00 


875.00 


34.043.00 


8.00000 
500.00 


1.000.00 


7.083.00 
9,808.24 


Eipenditum 


300.00 

625.00 

11.666.67 


2.215.38 


15.000.00 
11,000.00 


2.922.00 


3,150.00 
1,125.00 
4.500.00 

11,531.25 
300.00 

11,097.00 


9.995.17 
525.00 


700.00 
6.589.00 


600.00 


7.107.63 


500,00 
2,628.34 


8.795.00 
"UiOM 


210,00 


6.408.00 


887.00 
l.OOO.OO 
4.363.00 
3.000.00 
1.000.00 
34.29 
3.500.00 
18.884.00 

864  00 
5.000.00 


4.500.00 


106.80 


1.706.75 
1.280  OO 


1.500.00 

250.00 

4.000.00 


351.48 


37.60 
1.838.84 


700.00 


17.872.94 
89.50 
49.37 

31.991.50 
2.563.75 


104.40 
488.14 


222.50 


600.00 
44^15 


264.45 

116.02 

1.764.51 


184.41 


588.88 


4.497.00 


435.81 


89.00 

38  03 

149J2 

1.687.00 


47.95 
362.72 


11400 


6.00 


7.00 


153.00 


42.28 


615.55 
250  27 


2.028.00 


Ei«tnditum 

351.48 

37.60 
1.838.84 

700.00 

17.872.94 
89.50 
49.37 

31.991.50 
2.563.75 

104.40 
488.14 

222.50 

1.439.00 

600.00 

44.15 

264.45 

116.02 

1.764.51 


184.41 


4.497.00 


435.81 


89.00 

38  03 

149.32 

1.687.00 


47.95 
362.72 


11400 


6.00 


7.00 


153.00 

im'k 


42.28 


615.55 
25027 


2.028.00 
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Orianintion  or  Miviilual  Filini 


Jncph  1  Hcdif,  1730  H  St..  RW.  1515  Wishmitun,  K  20036  

Medjcal-Dntai  DrnnHM  itniea.  Inc.  15600  San  Pedn.  1107  San  Antonio.  TX  78232-3731 . 

Stmrt  C.  mum.  1155  ComMctiait  /Wt..  NH  Wasliiniton,  K  20036  

Lany  Mrtlhifl.  23  ».  ScoK  Skaridu,  WT  82801 

Ira  Mehlmm,  4201  Muiaclmttts  hn..  NW.  13073  Naslnnfton.  DC  20016 

MicMla  Meier,  2001  S  Stnet.  M.  t520  WashiniUm.  DC  20009  

Stanley  MeinWd,  4  Mild  Trade  Center  New  Yoit.  NY  10048 

J.  Reese  Heisiaier,  1575  E)*  Street,  NW  Washiniton.  K  20005 „. 

Susan  R.  Heisinier,  606  North  Washincton  Street  Meundna.  VA  22314 

John  Meldier,  230  Haiyland  Am.,  NE  NashuiitMi.  DC  20002 .. 

Do 

Do 

Oe -.-. 

to.... -„ 

to 

Oo 

Do. 


Kenneth  F.  Mellq.  1201  16th  Street,  NW  WaslMn|ton.  DC  20036  

Howard  H.  Menaher,  1199  North  Fairtai  Street,  HOI  Aleundna,  VA  22313  

John  R.  Mendenhall,  Martin  Towr  8th  t  Eaton  Awnues  BethMKin.  PA  18018  . 
Howard  A.  Menell.  1747  l>ennsyhrania  Ane..  NW.  1900  Washinfton,  DC  20006  .. 

William  P.  Meniebier.  655  15th  Street,  NW.  8225  Washintton.  DC  20005 

Edward  L  Mennin|.  1023  15th  Street.  NW,  1300  Washinfton.  DC  20005 _. 

Merle  D.  Menssen.  3H  Center-Bldf  220-6E-02  St.  Paul.  MN  55144-1000 

J  Roier  Mentz.  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw .  m  Washinfton.  DC  20036 ..„ 

Do 

to 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Jane  Hentsnir.  2030  M  Street,  m  Washinfton,  DC  20036  

Melmda  Meicer.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20005  

Sandra  K.  Meredith,  1133  Cmnectcut  AMnue,  Ml  Washinfton,  DC  20036 

to..._ - 

to 

Edward  L.  ifcrntanrWNciiiiMCticut  1^ 

Nancy  Jo  Memll.  1725  K  St..  NW.  1814  Washinfton.  K  20006 

Merrill  Lynch  (  Co,  Inc,  3000  K  Street.  NW.  K20  Washinfton.  DC  20007  .. 
Gordon  Herritt,  1100  Wilson  BM..  12000  Ariinfton.  VA  22209 


Richard  P.  Heislu,  1455  Pennsyhiania  Awnue,  NW.  1900  Washinfton.  K  20004 
Hareld  E.  Mesirew.  1220  19lh  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20036  


Messeili  t  Kramer,  1500  Northland  Plan  Buildinf  3800  West  80th  Street  Mmnuplas.  MN  55431-4409 

Neil  I.  MessKk,  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW  Washinfton.  K  20004 

Jean  L  Mestres,  1747  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  NW.  1300  Washinfton.  DC  20006 

Keith  R.  Mestnch.  815  16th  Street.  NW.  MOB  Washinfton.  DC  20006  

Matthew  S.  MelcaHe.  P.O.  Bo  6422  Motile.  Al  36660  

leitiny  Metz.  260  Madison  Awnue  New  Tork.  NY  10016 

Alden  H.  Meyir.  1616  P  Street,  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20036  

Brian  M.  Maycf.  1120  Connecticut  Aw..  IM  Washinfton.  X  20036  

Ferd.  C.  Meyer  Jr..  2121  San  Jacinto  Street,  12500  Dallas.  TX  75266-0164 

M  Barry  Meyer.  900  19th  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20006  

John  B.  Meyers.  P.O.  Boa  4067  Uwisville.  KY  40204 


412  First  Street,  SE  140  Washinfton.  DC  20003 


Lany  0 

to „ 

to  IZZZZZ~ZI~""ZZ""Z~"ZZ..""ZZ 

to 

to 

Meyers  t  Asjadates.  412  First  St..  SE,  tlOO  Washinfton,  K  20003 

to 

to 

to 

to 

toniel  Mca,  1001  tainsylvania  Aw.,  NW  Washinfton,  K  20004  . 


David  R.  Mica.  Florida  Mreleiim  Institute  215  South  Monrae  Street.  fSOO  Tallahassee.  FL  32301  . 

Maili  A.  Micali,  1200  18th  Street,  NW,  1200  Washinfton.  K  20036 

Laune  J.  Micciche,  1747  Pennsytvania  Aw.,  NW  Third  Floor  Washinfton.  K  20006 

Michael  Best  t  Fiicdrich.  135  South  LaSaHc  Street,  11610  Chicafo,  L  60603  

to 

to 

to...- 

to _ „ 

Frank  G.  Midielene,  1520  Nutmei  Place,  IIOOC  CosU  Mesa,  CA  92626 .,.,. 

James  Francis  Mnhie,  1300  N.  ITtti  Street.  11360  Resslyn,  VA  22209  _. 

Mid^Mintnt  Oil  1  Gas  Assn,  1919  Pennqityania  Aw.,  NW,  1503  Washinfton.  K  20006  

Hid-Ned  Electric  Caniimen  Assn,  999  18th  Street,  11635  Denver.  CO  80202 

Michael  C.  MiddWan,  100  South  Charles  Street  P.O.  Ba  9B7  Baltimore.  MO  21203  „ 

Rotr  E.  Middletoi.  1615  H  Stnet,  NW  Washineton,  K  20062 „ 

Edmund  HieowMlu,  215  Penmytvania  Aw.,  SE  WashHifton.  DC  20003  . 


MiraM  Uiai  Actio*  Piarm,  he,  2001  S  St.,  NW.  1310  Wathmften,  K  20009  . 

Usa  Miliily.  122  C  Stnet,  NW,  4th  F1.  Washinfton,  K  20001  „ „. 

Rene  MilM.  Ba  17407  NeskM|ton  Dulles  Airpot  Nishiniton,  K  20041  .„ 

ianict  L  MdUB,  in6  Eye  Street.  NW,  11000  Weskinftea,  DC  20006 

Neben  L  MiMer,  1B25  K  Stnet.  NW,  f218  Washinfton,  K  20006 


1 1  Ije.  P£..  1025  Conn«1icut  Aw.  NW.  11000  Wishinfton.  DC  20036 

MiMary  Boot  HaMitactwtis  Assn,  Bnlleville  Shoe  Manufacturinf  Co  P.O.  Bo  508  Belleville.  L  62222  . 

Brent  V.  B.  MiMer.  4207  Sautti  7th  Road  Ailw|to*,  VA  22204  _ 

CanMynn  E.  Miller,  600  Maiylaad  Int..  SW.  1700  Waskintlen,  DC  20024  

Ckai  MiHef,  1801  K  Stnet,  NW.  11105-1  Washinfton.  K  20006  

Oa«i  MRer,  4000  Rene  Read.  NW  Washin|te*,  DC  20008 „ 

Detaiali  hale  Hiler,  15tk  (  H  Stnets,  NW  Washinften,  K  20005 

Dewiy  Hdler,  409  SiNdi  Bartn  St.  Mnfton,  VA  27204 _. 

Edward  C.  Miller,  1001  tamsylvaaia  Aw..  NW  Waskrafton.  K  20004-2599 

Fraadna  Hiler.  1627  tamant  Stnet.  NW.  Am  841  Washia|lni,  DC  20010 _ _. 

Grant  Miller,  1725  JeMeisan  Davis  Highway,  1900  Mngtan,  VA  22202 

~   r  T.  IMer,  295  Madia*  Aw.  19th  Floor  New  York,  NY  10017 


Maltha  L  IMef,  1301  CoHMCticut  Am.,  NW.  1700  Washinfton.  K  20036  

Paul  J.  Hilef,  BOOO  Saan  Towi  Cliicaio,  L  60606  

Rickaid  G.  HiNer.  1101  14th  Stnal,  NW,  8200  Waskreilon.  K  20005 

Sandra  Hdler.  2343  SniUi  Heede  Street  Adiniton.  VA  22202 

Sarah  Miller,  1120  Co**ecticiit  Aw.,  NW  Washmfton,  K  20036  

W.  Kirk  MiHai.  1001  PMaqdvama  Aw.,  NW,  11350  Washington.  DC  20004 

WHIiam  T.  HiNer.  1101  14tli  Stnet  NW.  81400  Washington.  K  20005 

Miller  t  Chevaher.  Cktd.  655  15th  St..  NW.  1900  Washington.  K  20005-5701 

to 

to ._ 

to 

to _ 


Empla)cr/Client 


Intertahe  Coip 

UAG.  Alumni  Assn  

Waste  Management.  hK 
SiemQuh 


Federation  tor  American  bnmigration  Reform 

Consumers  Union  ol  U.S..  Inc  

New  Yoik  Mercantile  Ejchangc  

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Eiecutnes 

S«iety  for  Hunan  Resoum  Manatement 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichangc 

Food  lor  ftKt  Coalition  

Humane  Society  ol  the  US 


Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn  

National  Rural  Caoperatne  Dev  Task  Force  . 

Nectar  Projects.  Inc 

Potomac  Marine  htemational.  Inc    

Society  tor  Aminal  Protectne  Legislation  „„ 

National  Education  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators.  Inc  . 
Union  "kiIic  Carp 


Coffield  Ungaretti  Hams  t  Slavin  (For£offldisco.  Inc)  . 

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Vetennansns  

3M 


Cadwalader  Wickereham  t  Tilt  (Forjtmway)  

Cadwalader  Wichersham  I  Taft  (ForCliyton  I  Dubilwr.  bic) 

Cadwalader  Wickeisham  I  Taft  (ForAiwmnient  of  Puerto  Rcol  

Cadwalader  Wckersham  I  Taft  (For:lnstitiite  of  Intcmitional  Container  Les- 
sors) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t  Taft  IForJIeni  Rrwr  Gas  Transmission  Company) 

Cadwalader  HAchefsham  I  Taft  (ForMercedes-Bew  of  North  America,  bic) 

Cadwalader  IMchersham  t  Taft  (For:Philadelphia  Stock  Eichange.  Inc)  

Cadwalader  Wichersham  8  Taft  (ForPnnceton  Univ  Inwstment  Co  I  American 
Council  on  Education) 

Common  Cause  

American  Nuiscs  Assn  

DGA  brternational.  Ik.  (For:Dir  IntI  Atf  of  the  Gen  tol  tor  Armemenlj) 

DGA  hternabonal.  Ix.  (For;Solreavia)  ..._. 

DGA  htenutmal.  Inc  (ForSNECMA) 

DGA  bitemationai.  Inc  (ForTitan)  

Central  Gull  Lines,  Inc 

Match  of  Dimes  Birth  Delects  Foundation  


Recaipts 


Hughes  Aircraft  Cnmpany  , . 

American  biternatnnal  Group.  Inc _ 

RolNns  Kaplan  Miller  t  Ciresi  IFor^lnternational  Federation  of  Freight  For- 
warders Assn). 

City  of  New  Bnghton  

General  Electnc  Co 

OXY  USA.  hic  

Food  (  Allied  Service  Trades  Dept  (FAST) 

Amercan  Family  Corp  _ _ 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  . 

Union  ol  Concerned  Scientists ._ 

Afliencjn  Banheis  Assn  

Central  1  South  West  Corp  

Aluminum  Assn.  Inc  .. 


American  Beeheepinf  Federation  

bitemationai  Assn  ol  Relngented  Waretnuses 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn  

National  F^nut  Giuwers  Group 

Rice  Belt  Wartliouse.  Inc 

Teias  AtM  Rcseaich  Foundation 

AInor  Oil  Company.  hK 

American  Sheep  hidustiy  . 

Anodyne,  Inc — 

Centergas,  Inc 


Tens  hiternational  Education  Consortium 
American  Council  ol  Ufa  Insurance.  Inc  ... 

American  Petraleum  Institute 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assa 

Occidental  Chemical  C«ip  

Chicago  Board  Options  Enhange 

Cam  CoaMian 

DiPaul  Unncnity  

Estate  ol  Edwin  A  Gallun  

Harza  Engmecnnf  Company 

tjndsdell  Co 

(ForAational  Data  Corporation) 


MNC  Financial.  hK 

Chamber  rf  Commerce  of  the  US.  .. 
U.S.  PuMk  biteiest  Reseanh  Gnup 


Children's  Detense  Fund  

AmeiKan  Newspaper  PuMishen  Assn  . 
BP  America,  bic  . 


American  Soc  at  Mechanical  Enfineere  . 
New  Yorti  Mercantile  Eichange  (NYMEX) 


American  Group  Practice  Assn 


Natnoal  Fed  ol  bidependent  Business 

Glass  Pactagmg  bistitute — 

Teiasgult.  bK  _. 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S. 

Danny  Miller  Associates 

America*  Council  ot  Life  Insurance.  Inc  

Rambow  Lobby,  bic 

LTV  Acimpace  I  Defense  Co 

Lead  btdustries  Association,  bic 


Citimis  lor  Sensible  Contnil  al  kid  Ram  (CSCAR) 

biwilaient  toansel  Assn  of  America,  be 

Americaa  Health  Care  Assn „ 

Denny  Mller  AsiKiatcs 
Awencan  Banheis  Assn 


Kahn  Snares  t  Conway  (ForMesNahe  Farms,  bic)  

HHIer  Balis  t  O'Neil.  PC  (For:Amencan  Public  Gas  Assn  lAKAl)  . 

Anarican  Naclear  Energy  Council .„ 

Associatm  of  Finanaal  Services  Holding  Companies 

Boeing  Company 

Chevy  Ctasc  Savings  Bank.  FSB 

Elactnac  hdustnes  Assa  


3.ooo.n 


3.550.00 
2.967.27 


1.000.00 


15.000.00 
11^50.00 
7.750.00 
4.500.00 
2.400.00 
2.000.00 


18.000.00 
4.500.00 


5.000.00 

sid'oo 


2.650  00 
81.00 


Eipendituns 


195.00 


65.00 
130.00 


4.69676 
760.00 


5.034.n 


70.00 
5.000.00 


800.00 

318.90 

1.938.00 


2.472.08 
2.681. 25 


3.000.00 


36.000.00 
12.000.00 

4.5O0.0O 
21.420.n 

2.500.00 
16.500.00 


15.000.00 
5.000.K 


5.000.00 


5.000.00 

s.ooo.n 

5.000.00 


4,500.00 
835.n 


2.I00.0D 
6.192  J4 


39791 


S,21SJ5 

,....„_. 

3. 189  A) 


7,500.00 
1.000.00 
7780.00 
2,500.00 


16.000.00 
1750.00 

525'ijb 


5.000.00 
1.000.00 


76(75 
2JS7J7 


6.688.00 
6.688.00 
6770.00 
1.672M 
836.W 
468.00 
2708  J)0 
6770N 


485.59 


10271 

9b"bb 

1.099.91 

njii 

"iTmJK 
~ioE 

917.11 


247  94 
375 


443.07 

936.62 

646.79 

453.88 

1.746.05 

rnjii 


16941 


34513 

15.074.44 


121  JO 

"i3's«is 

200.00 

inJiiii 

iTsbii 

'9^40 


3542 


J 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


OriaiuiatiM  or  Mmdual  Tilmi 


122S  im  SttMt,  M,  MM  WMhuiitw.  DC  20036 


Dmdi  IWh  taooabs.  he,  400  N.  Capitol  St., 

Ob 

Ob.... 

Hi 


m.  I32S  Washinitm.  K  20C0I 


0(. 
Ot. 
Ol. 
Oi. 
b. 
Bi. 
Ol. 
Di. 
Da. 
Oa. 


I  T.  IMkaii.  919  IStli  StMl.  M)  Wathinftoii.  DC  20006 

DomM  H.  mutit.  1303  Hank  Lana  CangMon,  IX  7M06  

taqr  J.  Hillaaa.  1341  G  Stiaal.  M.  1900  NaslmitMi.  DC  2000S  

RKkart  V.  HMCk.  1001  faaiiHhwia  Am..  R.W.  Waihinitm.  K  20004 

Dllln  MiMr.  On  Tkams  Cifch.  1900  NadHnitgn.  DC  20005  

MMam  loaMM  HaalactMVi  taaocatni.  1420  Kiiii  StFcat  Mcundna.  VA  22314 

lowtk  G.  Hianli.  66  Skai^ai  taanui  Wast  Om».  NJ  07052  

rMNdv  H.  itini.  Satai  Lata  Dma  Laii|  Gkm.  I  60047 

J.  Rakart  MMat.  1130  Caaaactitiit  4w..  RW.  1830  Nashinitoii.  DC  20036 

IM2  InM  Caka  Ftms  GlMsl«  t  l>lg«aa.  PC.  1825  I  Stmt.  NW.  11200  Washiniton.  KS0006 

Da. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
.0». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


r  K  MhH.  1614  20lli  Stnol  NH  Washmftod.  K  20009 

Ckwtas  P.  IMcM.  lOM  IW.  HiUcnlt  POftland.  OR  97225 

Itmit  f.  MRcliall.  1900  Pown»l*an*  taamt.  RW  Naslimitoii,  K  20061 

Gm  SiM  HikkoR.  1100  ITtt  Stnol.  M,  11203  Wojlutt|tg«.  DC  20036  

Ommct  W.  MIckoR.  100  Maqftoii4  Aw..  K.  HOO  Bo  69  Washiniton.  DC  20002  . 

HMiai  fmtlutu  t  GUtlama.  1201  Coio.  km..  RN  Woslmiton.  DC  20036 

Slocar  J.  IM%.  1701  POMlilMMO  Ranit.  HH,  1900  Wosliin(lon.  DC  20006 

Dmd  T.  IMi.  II7S  In  Sboat.  RH,  1775  Hashn|«o«.  K  20006 

Mo  Hooknif.  2200  MR  Raid  Mm*ia.  V*  22314  _ 

Ratait  L  Htm.  660  Ciaoli  Rd.  Savatao  Paili.  HO  21146 „ 

Haitka  mttu.  2000  K  Stmt.  RW.  M  Floor  WootiHiftoii.  DC  20006 _.... 

Bna  R.  Hav.  12U  23fl  Stmt  RW.  NOO  Wajkioftoo.  DC  20037  

PMor  K  IWmii.  1100  \Mi  Stmt.  RW.  11200  Waskinitoii.  K  20005  

Ralort  H  HoMor.  1331  PMaqlnma  km..  M.  N65  Washin|ton.  DC  20004 

Mo  V.  HaRar.  1707  L  Stmt  RW.  1725  Nookiiiitoii.  DC  20036 

Do_ _ __ 

Rokort  H.  MBRokaa.  912  Sylno  Amwc  Foinimt.  WV  26554 

Rotart  k  aaWi^.  5025  Msmim  tamia.  RW  WaHimilai.  DC  20016  

C  Itatu  lUpa.  1010  Nixonio  taoM.  NOO  Waslmiilon.  DC  20007  

1957  C  SL.  RW  WkolHOgo*.  K  20006 


.  470  lUoat  Ploio.  SWtast  BoiMHii.  #7112  Washinitoo.  DC  20024 

■oMaaa  Morliit  Dowlaooiiot  Co.  305  Wast  Moicuiy  St..  1303  Butte.  MT  59701    

Mm  H.  Until  11  h.  2715  il  SL.  RW.  1300  Wa>liin|lo<i.  DC  20007  . 

Da 
Da. 


Gfokm  >.  HoKf.  IB  litm  Ron  8M..  16  Sortk  Uto  Talm.  CA  96150 

iOMi  P.  Umm.  1224  MnudMnalts  km..  MW  Waskiniloi).  DC  20036  . 

brt  R.  Hoor.  PC.  ■■  306  BniwfliM.  M.  35201 

Do - - 

Mao  J.  mm.  2000  PMa^taaia  kmmm.  RW.  16500  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Ntart  W.  MOM.  7901  Mitfparti  Diioa  HcUao.  \M  22102 

Moo  tooii.  1731  no*  mart  km..  11000  WasliM|loii.  DC  20036 

Cailn  llion.  IMI  R  Stmt.  RW.  MO  NoilHodoii.  K  20006  

Fdiii  I.  Hion.  3003  BodorioM  Road  Oiak  Bmk.  L  60521  _.. 

■oit  P.  Hioii.  1000  «nwt  km..  RW.  MOO  Wasknitoii.  K  20005 

Olio  ItBaM.  1156  ISIIi  SL.  HW.  11015  WaslMiloo.  DC  20005  

PanR  *.  Homo.  1133  Caioartcot  Aw..  RW  Waihrnfton.  DC  20036 


.  2571  Mnia  Dim.  HE  Palm  Bj».  a  32905  

tjm  HwlMd.  1156  15tli  Stmt.  RW.  01201  WoUm-jton.  DC  20005 

no  Hm  t  Anocntn  1000  16n  Stnot.  RW.  1702  Washinfton.  DC  200)6  . 

Oo _ _ _.: 

Do 

b ..._, 


Bo. 

Di. 
Di. 


I H.  Homo.  1020  191k  Stmt.  RW.  ItOO  Wnkioilon.  DC  20036 
HonlJ^  ■  Ibdii.  kc.  475  RiooniRa  Dt..  1239  bor  Tori  RT  10115  .... 

ta  t  lb«,  l»7  E  SboM.  M  NoiIm«Ik.  DC  20006 

MRk  Mmtm.  I7N  ■.  Mmi  Stmt  bul|«.  \M  22209  

DiRto  Hw  Ikipi  ■.  41H  BONHO  Stmt  Ro«  Ortcam.  LA  70115  . 
EiToiMtoiOi.  M.  •■  257  ShwoRo.  IB  3S776 


t  IMh  Unm.  1350 1  SImL  RH.  IIOM  WadM«lo*.  K  20005 

Ma  IfeqoiL  IW  K  SL  RW  HodMqla.  K  20006  


.  m  14lk  ami.  RW  Woikiif.  K  20005 


L  RMui.  5201  Uotin  Kko.  11111  Fa««  CkMcli.  VA  22041 

Laiiriici 


Hniai  lam  t  Rodooi.  1100  II  SL.  RW.  MOO  R.  Woskwftoo.  DC  20036  . 


EniplO|ierA:iient 


Eipoil  Souicc  Rule  Coalitian  

FnnUin  Savin|s  Corp 

Great  Roithom  Insured  Annuity  Coip  

Henrtetl-PocUrd  Co 

Umi  Island  Assn 

Rortntin  States  nmar  Company  

Orianization  tor  Fair  Treatment  ol  hit'l  InMStimnts 

PKitic  Hedical  Conter 

Professional  Stmcos  Council 


Schulti  6  Chez  (tor:  Cliicaio  Reseaich  and  Tradinf  ()tDup) 

U.S.  Fidelity  t  Guaranty  Co  , 

City  ol  Dubuque  

Ci^  ol  Laredo 

City  ol  SI.  Louis  

Kenton-Boone  Cable  Telension  Boord 

Uncoln  Bnadcastini  Company 

Monteomery  County  Gowmment 

Ace  liiNelty  Company 

Boeini  Compam  

Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corp  . 


Compretiensne  Health  Education  Foundation 

Gamma-Metrics  

Makab  Tribal  Council  

ManiK  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn  

Momentum  90  

Olin  Corporation  

Pacifc  Ruclear  Systems,  he  

Port  of  Tacoma 

Sabey  Coiporatnn 


State  of  Wasbiniton.  Dept  of  Transportation 

Sunshine  Mining  Company 

Tn-City  Industrial  Development  CouncK  (TRDCC) 

Trautlodge.  he 

W.  R.  Grace  t  Co  

Law  Enlomment  Television  Networli 

Phihp  Moms  Management  Corp 

American  Council  of  Ufa  Insurance.  Inc 

American  Fishing  TxUe  Manufacturers  Assn  


Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America 

Cf  Industries,  he 

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  

Biogen.  Inc  

Coalition  for  High  Definition  TV 

Commumeatnos  hdusthes  Aisn  of  lapan  .. 

Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition  

Houghton  Mifflin  Company _ 

Mortgage  hsuranca  Companies  ol  America  . 

Rational  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  I  Co.  Inc  

Turner  Bmadcasting  System.  Inc 

Liberty  Mutual  hsurance  Company 


Centei  lor  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 

Potomac  Electnc  Power  Co  

Financial  Eaecutnres  Institute  

AmerKan  Agnculture  Movement,  he 

National  Bank  of  Ubcna 

E-  I  du  Pont  da  Nemouis  &  Co 

Georgia-Paeilic  Corp  

American  Movers  Conlerence 


Receipts 


T 


National  Alliance  ol  Physicians  and  Surgeons «. - 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I  Medieae  

Fisher  Wayland  Cooper  t  Leader  (ForMemational  Communications  Assn) . 

Union  Carbide  Corp , 

General  Electnc  Co  

Manchester  Associates.  Ltd  (ForMssan  Motor  Compaiy,  Ltd) 

Mancheslei  Assoaates.  Ltd  (ForJIissan  Motor  Manuflctunng  Corp.  USA)  ... 

Airspace  Technology.  Inc ^ 

Amalgamated  Tranut  Union.  Aa-CIO  '.„ 

Groceiy  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca 

Cituens  lor  a  Sound  Economy  

Philip  Moms,  Inc 


Murray  Scheer  6  Montgomery  (For:National  Assn  of  State  Outdoor  Recreation 
Liaison  Offcersl. 

Rational  Rural  Water  Assn  ., 

Murray  Scheer  t  Montgomery  IForMlahoma  State  Rkdical  Assn) 

League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe  „ 

National  Cable  Televisian  Assn.  Inc _. 

Balch  t  Bingham  (ForJUabama  Power  Co) 

Balch  I  Bingham  (For:Southcm  Company  Servos,  kc) 

Atchison  Topeta  t  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co 

NMTBA 

Rational  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

American  Testile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc 

Waste  Management,  Inc  

Public  Seeunties  Assn 

K.  Penney  Co.  Inc  

Agusta  Gnxip 


American  League  lor  Eipoits  t  Security  Assistance 

DGA  htemational.  he  (For:Saciete  Natnnale  d'Etuik  ct  da  Const  do  Moteuis 

d'Anaton). 

Press  Television  i. 

NCR  Corp ;..._._ 

American  Oat  Assn i 

Coalition  for  Advment  of  Reseaich  on  Agri.  Food  t  Inviisnmt 

Fettig  Donalty  I  Agaiwal ; 

Harvest  States  Cooperatm 

Konan  Soybean  Processors  Assn ...^ 

Kralt  General  Foods 

Pacific  Cargoes,  he  _„ 

Star  Trading  1  Mannc,  Inc 

American  Eipiess  Co 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  Anwnca 

Boeing  Company „ 

Sootliem  Forest  Pnducts  Assn 

Delta  Council _ _. 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Commumcatioas  Wgrters  of  America  

Rational  Assn  of  Reoltois 

American  Cemeteiy  Assn 


Ad  Hoe  Committee  on  MITSA  FMVSS  205  Standard 
Coalition  ol  Supporters  ol  the  Shippmi  Act  ,.. 


3,100.00 

176.25 

5/100.00 


10,200.00 


1,000.00 
3,000.00 
1.000.33 
1J75.00 
1,500.00 
300.00 
4,000.00 


3,000.00 
1.062.50 
1.125.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 


4,00000 
1.000.33 


600.00 
1.750.00 
19,000.00 


3334  00 

500  00 

14175 

24,835.00 

600.00 

15,000.00 

3.280.00 

7.67800 


7.500.00 


6.000.00 
34.00 


139.132.00 
3,000.00 


2,125.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,490.00 


Eipenditures 


1.575.00 

600.00 

5.000.00 


300.00 


1.900.00 
500.00 


16,675.00 


1.000.00 
1.200.00 
500.00 
568.00 
5.000.00 
3.00O.0O 


3,000.00 


15.021.42 
7,510.02 
1,123.41 
8.841.19 

14,9n.00 
7,952.52 
1,123.41 
1.123.41 

256:94 


196.00 
15.419.58 
1,500.00 
li00.00 


1,750.00 


826.00 
2.460.00 

833.33 
1.530.00 
1.235.00 

245.00 
3,265.00 


2,460.00 

862.00 

928  00 

1,000.00 

1.235.00 


3.265.00 

833.33 

1.491.73 


575.00 


2.583.74 


358.83 


500.00 


180.00 


22.00 


241.60 


25.00 


3,108.75 
28.36 


1,790.71 


9,059.14 
5,435.49 
1,123.41 
5.435  49 
10,870.97 
5.435.49 
1.123.41 
1,123.41 

257:00 


5,126.07 
1,184.60 


32.83 


Eipmditum 


826.00 
2.460.00 

133.33 
1.S30.00 
1.235.00 

24S.0O 
3.2CS.0O 


2.460.00 

862.00 

928  00 

1.000.00 

1.23S.00 


3.265.00 

833.33 

1.491.73 


575.00 


2.583.74 
"4"l40!57 


358  J3 


500.00 

"i^wii^od 


180.00 


22.00 

"us'iib 


241.60 


25.00 


3.10875 
28.36 


1,790.71 


9.059.14 
5.435.49 
1.123.41 
5.43549 
10.870.97 
5.435.49 
1.123.41 
1.123.41 

KJM 


5.126.07 
1.184.60 


3283 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


OrtMizitm-or  MrntfiMl  Filiof 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


IMNiMi  G.  Hoiiii.  1331  hninflnim  AMnut.  MfH.  11500-N  Wutimfton.  K  20004-1703 

Jmmi  a.  Hgnil,  172(  H  SL.  RN,  1901  Wasliin|taii.  DC  20036 

GwaW  D.  Ibnis.  5U  Nn  kmi  Am..  PM  Wnhinfton.  DC  20001  _ 

J.  Mten  Horns,  3333  K  SlnoL  W)  Noohinftofl,  DC  20007 

Do _ 

Tom  C.  Monis,  1776  {.n  Sbiot.  HN,  8700  Wnhiii|to«.  K  20006  

Joiim  W.  Monisoo  Jr.,  815  CoiMCticiit  Aw..  UN.  MOO  W<sl»n|toii.  DC  20006 

Do „ _ 

Min  W.  Momm.  5535  Hmpdoad  Mf  SprinftaM,  VA  22151  

Milam  C.  Horhsoii.  2001  Nortk  Adaim  St.  AriinitM,  VA  22201  

Morrisoi  I  Foonttf,  2000  ^nqfhnnio  Ak.,  MWisliiniton,  K  20006  

Do - 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


E»Hyii  M.  Mortoo.  1909  K  Stnd,  NW  WisMnetoo.  DC  20049  

MckMl  L  Morton.  910  16th  Stroot,  *»,  1402  WasAmiton.  DC  20006 

Do 

RuudI  N.  Itelior,  950  N.  Gloto  M..  1160  AHmitoo.  VA  22203 

Jack  Moskontz,  701  N.  Ftirfu  Stmt  Altundhi,  VA  22314-7807  

SMIo>  R.  Hostanritz,  236  Man.  Am.,  K,  1608  Waskiniton.  DC  20002  

Doratky  J.  Hoss,  1101  WhimmI  Amouc,  NM  Naskrnilon.  DC  20005 

Moss  Assaiatas.  he,  2450  Vir|inia  Am..  NW  Wastimftoii.  DC  20037 _. 

GcraM  J.  Mosiinfksfl,  1100  15lh  Stiiat.  NN.  1900  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 

Jokn  1.  man.  600  ttufnt  Am..  9».  #700  Waskiniton,  DC  20024  

L  A.  Moltar  am)  Campanr.  1800  K  Street.  PM.  11000  Naskin|ton.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _ _ 

Motor  and  tooipntant  Manutactuten  Association.  1325  Pmnsfkrania  Aw..  HW.  1600  Waskinfton.  DC  20004 

Motor  Vehicle  Hanirtactunrs  Assn  of  the  U.S..  kic.  7430  Second  Awnut.  1300  Detroit.  Ml  48202  

Thomas  0.  Motilton  Jr.,  1275  Ptoniirlvania  Aw..  NW.  1400  Waskmfton.  DC  20004  

Kadiahrw  R.  MoantcasHe.  2030  M  St.  MT  Waskiniton,  DC  20036  

Paul  W.  Mousseau  Jr..  3000  K  Stnet.  NW  Penthouse  3-A  Waskiniton.  DC  20007  

Stew  Mover,  1400  16tk  Street,  NW  Waskiniton,  DC  20036-0001 


Modp  Rose  Gutkne  AleunOer  t  Ferdon,  2121  K  Stnet,  NW.  1700  Waskiniton.  DC  20037 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo „... 

Do _ _, 

Muldoon  Murpky  k  Faucette.  5101  Wisconsin  Aw..  NW.  *508  Waskington.  K  20016 

Oo _ _., 

James  S.  Mulkem,  1840  Wilsan  Boulevard  Ailin|ton.  VA  22201  _ 

MKkael  J.  Mullen,  1401  New  Teit  Am..  NW,  1720  Waskiniton,  K  20005  

Rckard  J.  MuDer,  P.O.  Ba  66763  Waskiniton  Square  Station  Waskiniton.  K  20036 

kikn  A  MulMt,  1627  K  St,  NW,  HOO  Waskiniton.  K  20006  

Aon  MulliiBn,  1730  M  Straet,  NW  Waskiniton,  K  20036 ..„. 

Albert  E.  MuHia  Jr,  111  Potrieinill  Rd.  Mapiard.  MA  01754  . 


Traqr  Mullin,  1000  Coknacticiit  Aw.,  NW,  1700  Waskiniton.  K  20036 

Morton  L  Malbm,  700  14tk  Stmt  NW,  11100  Waskm|ton.  DC  20005 

James  Brian  Munm,  1300  Efe  Stmt,  NW,  8520  Waskin|ton.  DC  20005  

Daniel  J.  Murpky,  2300  N  Straet  NW.  1725  Weskiniton.  DC  20037  

James  F.  Morpk)i,  6200  (Mm  BM.  Independence,  OH  44131  

Jaom  Jictaon  Hwplv.  1720  I  Straet.  NW  7tk  Fkm  Waskiniton.  DC  20006 

JeamK  Marie  Marpky,  805  15tk  St.,  NW,  8300  Weskmiton,  K  20005 

Mckaal  M.  Mwpky,  1101  17tk  St,  NW.  1400  Wask<o|ton,  DC  20036  

Paul  T.  Macpky,  P.O.  Ba  619500  DaHas,  TX  75261  

Stepkan  P.  Mutpkn,  715  Santk  Farrtai  Stiiat  Alaundru,  VA  22314 

Daniel  H.  Mamy,  1133  21st  SI.,  NW,  8900  Waskiniton,  K  20036  

%do  H.  Muran,  600  Haqlairf  AMmie,  SW  Washinilon,  K  20024  . 


James  V.  Murr«r,  1100  151k  Straet  NW,  11200  Waski«|loa,  K  20005  

Rickard  0.  Ibrm,  1133  15th  Straet.  NW,  8640  Waslmiton,  DC  20005 

Rosaaaiii  Giittia  Mwrv,  Cqslal  Park  Few,  2345  CrpUl  DriM  Arlin|ton,  VA  22207  . 

Mvrai  1  Sckaer.  2715  M  Staat  NW.  8300  Nestmilon.  K  20007 

Do _ _ 

De _„ 

Do 

Do..._ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

oo"III~ZZZII~!ZZ!ZIZZIZII!;!!ZII~I 

Do _ 

Do - 

Do _._ 

Do..- „„ _. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do...._ 


Rokert  Musil,  1616  P  Straet  NW,  8320  Waskin|ton.  DC  20036  . 
Rotert  1.  Hkdi,  180  Haidaii  Ui.  Nn  TariL  NY  10038  . 


MetuI  Lite  bnwaaa  Co  Tai  Cammittae.  720  East  Msconsm  Awnue  Miknulw.  Wl  53202  . 
Fnd  Matz  Asaidates,  1200  Nn  Hampskira  Am,  NW,  §200  Weskmiton,  K  20036 

Do _ 

Oa. 

Paul  J.  Mht,  600  Maiylaad  Am..  SW,  §605-607  Waskin|lon.  DC  20024-2520  

Gary  D.  Miais.  SOI  2Bd  Stmt  NE  Naskiaitan.  DC  20002  

lam  Mapa  l%an.  1331  Nnntaaaia  Am..  §1300-N  Waskwitoo.  K  20004 _.._. 

Ckriimhar  Alai  Mpct.  tJO.  Boa  6S493  Waskin|tan.  K  20035-5493 

MtC  htatiiil  Fam.  1I2S  K  Stmt  NW.  8807  NasfcmHon,  K  20036 _ 

Alaa  Y.  NaKilin.  1150  CaMMcKcri  Ah*w.  NW  Wask<«|lM.  DC  20036 


lake  Frndi  Naik  Jr.  1100  Canactiart  Am  NW  §1300  WasfcM|taa.  K  20036 

Gary  H.  Nrienua.  12»  T|e'  SbHt  NH.  8B25  Waskiaflai.  K  20005 

Hardr  L  Nritaa.  17»  K  St.  NW  Mnhiifton.  DC  20006  _ 

Natia«l  Akertiea  Rifktt  Actiaa  Intaa,  1101  14tk  Straet.  NW.  5tk  Fleer  Waskiniton.  K  20005 

NatienI  Aii  Caniar  ha*.  1730  M  St.  NW.  8710  Waskiniloa,  DC  20036  

NaliOMi  Air  Tntlic  CmMlm  An,  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NN.  8845  Naski«|ton.  K  20001  .... 


Emptqci/Cliant 


ComaillM  on  Piibiic  Fiscal  Paliqr  _ 

CoRMlrdatad  Natural  Gas  Co 

PmMatiM  Hoapital  City  of  Nn  Vori  at  al. 

Scatck  Nkiilqr  Aisn  .....„._ 

Natraaal  Assa  at  Manufactuiars 

Scstt  Paper  Co _ 

Anarican  Fad  o(  Tcackars 


Bailer  Morris  (  NeotaH  (ForMospice  Care,  hicl 

Baiieir  NHiis  I  NaadiaM  (FariJpiDkn  Co.)  _. 

PkiHips  Mtalauii  Co 

WA  Services,  hic 


Moniion  Associates  (Foraiue  Cross  I  Blue  Skald  ha) . 

National  Assa  hr  Ikiitermad  Services 

Meat  hnporters  Council  ol  America,  bic 

Califamia  Bankers  Ctearini  House  Assn 

City  arid  CMfflly  o(  San  Francises 

Coiisohdatad  Fiai|ktways „. 

Ford  Meter  Co „ „ 

Hastarcard  kitaniational.  inc.  et  al 

Micm  TecknolOB.  hic 

Natioiul  Electrical  Maaefacturers  Assn  

Amaricaa  Assn  of  Retired  ftrsoits  

Florida  Sa|*r  Caiw  Lea|ue.  kic  

Rio  Graade  Valley  Saiar  Groatrs  

Amaricaa  Boder  Hanufactumrs  Assn.  Inc  

Unitad  Nay  ef  America  

Nai|kkor  to  Nei|kbo(  Acton  Fund 

American  Medical  Assn  . 


Associatien  of  Bank  HaMini  Cos  

Pkannaccutical  Manufactunrs  Assn  .... 
National  Fad  of  kidependcnt  Business  . 
Abedtrus  -  Bmkan  Citrus  Assn  


ANR  -  Natioaal  Assn  of  Citrx  Industncs 
Potomac  Visions  Limitad  (ForMS) 


Saayer/Miller  Group  (lor  Philippine  Su|ar  Re|ulatory  Mmin) 


Pacific  Talasis  Gmip 
Camaon  Cause 


WeaRk  MaaafMient  Carp  (For:Finiyan  biteinational 

Natioaal  WiMlite  Federation _ 

FootiMar  Retaders  af  Amence 

Ce»eina»nt  of  Hon|  Koni.  Trade  DepI 

Japaa  Lumbar  Impiirters  Assn  

ToskibaCotp 

as.  Assn  of  bnporten  of  Totile  end  Appaitl  (USITAI 

Maaafactarcrs  Ufa  kisurance  Co  

Neitkeest  Savi*|s.  FA 

Natiaaal  Milk  Pndaccrs  Federatna 


Ud) 


Natiaaal  Assa  ef  hisurencc  Bralarv  be 

Ckryslw  Corpantion 

FMC  Carperatien 

Laatae  af  Wame*  Vatars  of  tke  Unitad  States 

Di|ital  Ewiipmit  Corp 

Natiaaal  Retail  Marthants  Assn  


Haffanaihtj  Recke.  kK 

Mmpby  t  Damaiy.  Ud  (For£alitoniia  Ener|y  Co.  hK) 

Centanor  EaarB  Corp.  et  al 
Amricaa  Academy  af  Actuaries 
Cradil  tkian  Natianal  Assn.  bic 


Amaricaa  Preiidaat  Cempames.  Ltd.  el  al. 

C«Na  IWmlaiim  Carp 

YallOT  Fraifbt  System.  hK  ol  Dalewait  ._ 

BeRSaalk  Coni _ 

America*  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Ikiiea  Carbide  Carp _. 

America*  Lofistics  Assn 

U.S.  Air,  he 


America*  Assn  of  Dental  Sckaals  . 

Alackam,  nx  ._ 

Bear  Steams  t  Co 

BeMa*  Mart|a|a  Company 

City  el  PbiUdelphi 

OaMlaad  Cbffs  kan  Ca  . 


CuMHCticHt  Mataal  Ljtc  tasurancx  Co 

Home  lik  hsumce  Co 

hdepide*ci  Bha  Cress 

hdepe«deiit  Laberatory  Consortium  .... 
hdotiy  Camcd  far  Taniibia  Assets  ... 

ban  Oil  Assa 

LTV( 


NMiaaal  Caaacrl  ef  Coal  Lessors 

Nn  Eafhnd  Mrtoal  Ijfc  hsurance  Co  . 

Pacific  Hatual  Ule  hsurance  Ca 

h*n  Mataal  Lite  hsarenca  Ca  

PNadalpbia  Part  Corp 

Playan  Chb  htamatiaaal 


Piwida*t  Mataal  Lite  bisarance  Co  of  Pkiladelphia 

Skabart  Ortaaiiatiaa.  he  

Saaiilaad  Sapr  Assn _ 

Uaen/bsn  ._ „ „ 


Pl*lesM*als'  Cealitm  for  Hudcar  Arms  Coatfof 

Aum,  he 

Anartaa  Baahars  Assn  

Tiaas  Whrld  hsaraace  Brehers ................ 

Nartaam  letecem.  he 

FertiHw  hstitah 

Ehctioaic  Data  Systems  Carp 

Hatiaial  AfriCkemical  Retaden  Assn 

Rotaai  t  Naltahi  (Fer4lasM.  he)  

IWaa*  (  Mtaka  (For  Tehpkoae  t  OaU  Syshias.  he) 
StMHt  Md  Stanrt  

t( 

tita 
Feed  Marteti*|  hstituk  . 
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Receipts 


90i3 

10.000.00 
18.267  J2 

"iliiooiob 

1MI.00 

7.799.» 

29.555J7 

787iO 


I.IO0.0O 


9.736JS 


529.71 


17.156.25 

3JO0.O0 

25.00 

540.00 

1.000.00 

9.57tJI0 

"iinS 


169.09 
88.00 
25  JH 
tiJO 


706.20 


6JI0 


9M 


MM 
142.52 
101.00 


3.000.00 

moM 


449.932.00 
15.000M 
6492.54 
3.000  JW 
1.900.74 


63.667  JO 
3.492  iO 
4J00.00 

SsolS 

2.400il0 
4.634.64 

20.000  JM 
2J80.00 


300.00 
9JO0.0O 


M.000.00 


8.250.00 


SOOJIO 


250.00 
500.00 
500.00 
300JI0 

WOO 
250.00 
450.00 
300.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
2.000JI0 

ijao.oo 

500.00 
400.00 
400.00 
500.00 
450.00 
OHM 

25.000.00 


4.500.W 

18B.00 

147.13L00 


5.00OJ0 


SOOJIO 
6.792.«5 


12J09JI0 


300.00 
203T1 


3(7.00 

4.792i0 

U9.I32M 

siJK 


4.502.40 


150.00 
87  JO 
34.25 

""40.00 
60  JM 


71J0 
200.00 


5.417.19 
120.10 


11(0 
~2SS 


25.00 
25  JM 
25.00 
12J0 

~KM 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25M 
25.n 
25.00 
90.00 


25.00 
25  JN 


27  JM 
18J(1.(5 

25;iJ»T5 


1.4*5.(0 

15.06 

197  J7 

I5.»SJ( 


2.400  JM 

T9U.7S 
'I'lCio 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


0r|ini2>ti(Hi  or  kidividuil  Filini 


Employer/Clicnt 


Receipts 


Eipenditurcs 


Uttuitk.  Ill  Conmdicut  tm..  NW.  1303  Washiniton.  K  20006 


MrttoifH  SdMOls.  Inc.  335  Locust  St.  Pittsburfh.  PA  15211 

hat  Ik  UmlonMd  Smicts.  S535  HMipstnd  Wat  SpnnitieM.  VA  22151 

ka  il  to  Tnlfic  SfKiaHsb.  4740  Comdor  PI..  Suite  C  BeltsvilK.  MO  2070}  

km  tt  Dmdnitei.  1771 II  Statt.  Mf  Wishinftai.  DC  20036 

tan  •(  Cnul*  t  SMUr  Atnls.  600  Ptanalvinla  Aw..  S£.  1211  Washingttn.  DC  20003 

k»  if  Ckaui  Drac  Stats,  kc.  P.O.  Ba  1417-D49  Alcundna.  VA  22313 

Ann  d  MhiI  Im^my  3500  Maple  Aacnue.  Suite  1650  Dallas.  TX  75219 


Am  d  FidHd  WahfininMS.  1023  IStli  Street  NW.  1300  Washmitoii.  DC  2ID05 _ 

Am  of  tiliiiatiM  Cdbfes  t  (kiMnities.  122  C  St..  IM.  1750  Washin|t«l  DC  20001  

Am  it  tonn  Biatan.  he.  1401  New  rorii  Aw..  M.  t720  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Ann  oi  lih  CaapiMS.  1455  PeaiuylMnia  Aw..  11250  Washmiton.  DC  20004  

Ann  ol  Mailicfaiwn.  1331  Pma  Aw..  IW  il500-llartti  Waslnniton.  DC  200)4-1703  

tan  el  H^piiM  HMriKtunfs.  1101  15t1i  SI..  NN.  1202  Waslunitw.  DC  2DO05  

Aui  ol  MartMt  Bnlan  (MH).  706  E.  Bell  Road.  1101  Phoemi.  AZ  85022 

AtM  o(  HMul  hufiact  Cn.  3707  Kloodviea  Trace  P.O  Ba  68700  Indianaplis.  M  46268  

Mn  ol  Ralmd  PasMfon.  236  Masucliusetts  Aw .  C  K03  Washington,  DC  20002 

«s»  ol  Socanta  Md  Cammoicial  Attoraoys.  1300  I  Stnel.  m.  M80E  WasMnfton.  DC  20005  . 

Aua  ol  StatAm.  2011 1  Stmt.  NW.  KOI  Washinfton.  DC  20006 

Ana  o(  Tiade  t  TodMical  Sckoeh.  2251  Wiscansin  Aw .  m  WasDinfton.  DC  20007 

Aua  ol  TiKk  SlOf  Optniea  he.  1199  N.  Faiilai  Street.  MOl  Aleundna.  VII 22314  

•ni  WiMiiilan'  Ana.  5205  laesburi  Pike.  11600  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

(nihi  CouKil.  II55  ISM  St..  NW  Washinfloii.  DC  20005 

lasamt  Aniaft  Ana.  1200  Ittk  St..  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036-2S9I 

CaMt  Talonsoa  Ana,  he.  1724  Manaehusctts  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20S36 

Cameawi's  Ana.  5420 1  QuelMC  Street  P.O.  Ba  3496  Engtewod.  CO  80155  

Gaol  taa.  1130  ITtk  9net  NW  Waskingtoa.  K  20036 

Ctaaa  tar  a  Hoaian  Irtt  Aneadnent.  he.  1511  K  Stmt.  NW.  1335  Washingtv.  DC  20005 

ol  Cibts  t  States  hr  Aiilioc  Semce,  Tnnspertatnn  BIdg .  1417  St  Pal.  MN  55156  

h  Pmoiw  Saeial  Sacarily.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  KOO  Washington.  DC  2D006 


Rtpnssiw  Letnlation.  236  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NE.  1406  tashington,  DC  20002  . 

Fiaaact  Asia.  225  W.  34tti  St.  New  Tort.  NT  10122 

Cioianiilli  Actioa  Faaadatm.  he  2100  H  Street.  NW.  K04A  Washington.  DC  20037  

Collaa  Coaadl  el  Aaieriea.  P.O.  Ba  12285  Memphis,  IN  38182 

IHBS  t  hfl  Studies.  300  Eye  Street,  Suite  211  Washington.  DC  20002  . 
rCoo«tntJ« 


Da 
aal 
oal 

5104. 


el  Fanaar  Coo«tntJ«s.  50  F  Street  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20001 

ol  Saiiap  hitiMioas.  1101  15th  St..  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20X5  ,... 

Uacatioa  Ana.  1201  16Hi  St..  NW  Wastiington.  DC  20036 

Ehctncal  MaaalactMBn  Aua.  2101  L  Street,  MN,  1300  Washington,  DC  20037  

Eaaiiaoaatal  Sttatcfitv  600  Ne«  Hampshire  Aw.,  NW,  ilOlO  Washington,  BC  20037 

S'oi"h<ii^aiiileiit'fcisiiieM',lMW 

Ftrioiaal  Order  d  PMce.  c/b  Voiys  Sater  Seymour  1  Pease  1828  L  Street.  KW.  11111  Washington.  K  20036- 


baia  t  Faad  Asm.  1201  Ne«  Torti  Awnue.  NW.  M50  Washington.  DC  20005 
Craia  Trade  Caaned.  1030  150)  Street,  NW.  11020  Washington,  DC  20005     .. 

Graate.  1(16  H  St..  NW  Nashia|tMi.  K  20006  

tacan  Ana.  il2S  Saaiaal  Morse  Dnw  Reston.  VA  22090 

Ca««  Ana  ol  me  U.S..  Oao  Manactiuselts  Aw.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  , 

HoMiv  M  Sach«».  20361  MiddhMI  Uwiiia.  Mi  U152  ^ 

Hfdwaaaa  Aua.  555  13111  Sbiot  NW,  KOO-E  Washington,  DC  200O4 

iWlwot  B  S>ort»aaar  Asia.  3H  Put  Awnue  South  New  Torti,  NY  10016     .. 
twMd  mamt  Ana.  2300  M  St..  NW.  1260  Washmiton.  DC  20037 

4214  Kini  Street.  West  Ataandna.  VA  22302    

1140  Wilson  BM.  Arlmgton,  VA  22201 


Ucaiaad  Bownae  Ana,  4! 


MaK  MasMt  Caancil.  1250  Connocticul  Aw..  NW,  1620  Washington.  DC  20016  . 

tat  Certnl  Ana.  1100  Oak  St.  Dunn  Urmg,  VA  22027  i. 

Nrt  hitews  Caaacil.  P.O.  Ba  I03S3  Dts  Moines.  lA  50306 !._.. 

PrapoM  Gas  Aua.  1100  Eiianlmitr  Ijne  Lsle.  1.  60532  I„., 

~    ~  ~  1250  Coaaaetieut  Aw..  NW.  K30  Washington.  DC  20036 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1116  H  Street.  NW.  KOO  Washington,  X  20006 

Ri|M  h  WM  Caaunltte.  lOOI  Braddadi  Rd..  KOO  Spnngtield.  VA  22160 

Hal  QocHic  Oigpanliw  Atsa.  1100  Massachusetts  Aw..  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Saciall  ol  PiaMiiioaol  Eniiaotts.  1420  King  Street  Ahundna.  VA  22314     „ 

Stale  taa.  1415  DM  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 

Sbaleiias,  he.  KB  ITtk  Street.  NW.  12th  Flow  Washington.  K  20OO6 1 


Kckilial, 
KaraalNoi 
SMNtMI. 


Nailt 

Do. 
Da. 
Da. 
Do. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TehHwae  Cnooiiliw  Aisa.  2626  honsylnma  Aw..  NW  Washington,  DC  20137  ..._ 

rat  Doahn  t  labeadars  Asia.  1250  E|a  Street,  IM,  MOO  Washington,  DC  SOOS _ 

Tnct  C«ii«aoat  Asn.  31705  Sewn  Mile  Read.  1345  Uvonia.  Ml  41152       .  _„ 

Matat  CapKal  Asaeiaboa.  1(SS  N,  F«t  Meyer  Or,,  1700  Artington.  VA  2220} 

Foder«oa.  1400  lea  Stnal.NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 „. 

■ahsah  Gncars'  Assa.  201  Parli  Washington  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046  .... 

n  S  tanimta  Staat  Minftoa.  VA  22204  

.  1301  taamtaaia.  NW.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20004 

liao  Saadi  BaNaaaia  ta.  Tulu,  OK  74119 

k.  2501  M  Stnol  Ha.  NadBaitoa.  K  20037  

555  131k  Staiot  M.  (300N  Washnitan.  DC  20004 

Mft.  519  C  Sbttt  NI  Naskmilan.  K  20002 

too  Sth  Sbaet  Aanrs.  L  60505  

he.  115  Camieetievt  Aw..  NW.  noo  Washiniton.  K  20006  


Da- 

Da- 

Da- 

Ll 


t  Slwa.  115  Coaaacteol  Aw.  NW  Was«m|lon.  DC  20006 


.  13Sa  I  Sbait  Ml.  9(li  Flaor  Washmiton.  DC  20005 ._ 

Eic  C.  hhaa.  2000  M  Sbaot  M.  K50  Nashniton.  K  20036  

itfmi  Mm.  SM  17K  Staal.  HW  «tslih|taa.  K  20006 

Uaaaaa  Maa.  HI  hwailiooii  Aw..  SE  Waskmitao.  K  20003  

Mark  L  Wooa.  lt2S  I  Sbait.  NR.  MOO  Nashaitoa.  DC  20006 

UNO  L  hnthaa.  1101  IStt  SL.  M.  MM  WaskmHon,  K  20005  

Fi«*tict  N.  tafcilt.  1750  No*  TM  Aooaae  NW  Washmiton,  DC  20006  

Mart  lisBBa.  1300  L9ioatlW.nSOIIiskM|taa.K  20005-4107  

Mark.  IBI  IkaOe  Uaad  ihi..  ■  Washailaa.  K  20011 

t  Mb  ■—oao.  1130  fioaielirot  ihaaae.  NW,  mO  Washmiton.  X  20036 
Lean  H.  loiws.  1500 1  Sboot  MN.  1200  Waskmflo*,  OC  200C5  _... 

Da. 

So. 


lea  Eaiload  (taiokddoliw  Hoia«al.  2  Rekat  Way  Webum.  HA  OlMl 

■i«  iaaat  sue  Bar  Ana.  Ooa  CaastMan  Square  Ne«  Bninswicli.  U  08901-1500 
■n  fart  SMo  Baakors  Aoaa.  405  toantai  Aie«w  New  Vort.  NY  10017 


National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 


EcoManne 

Foundation  for  Economic  and  Envnonmental  Pninss.  Inc 


National  Retail  Merchants  Assn 


Alliance  tor  Capital  Access  . 

Banner  Industries,  Inc 

Manor  Care 

Trian  Group ™ „ 


Natividad  Associates  (ForPhilippinc  Embassy)  , 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  

Mapco,  Inc  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc  i 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  AmerKa 

Hospice  Assn  of  Amenca/National  Assn  for  Home  Care  , 


American  Methanol  Institute 

General  Electric  Industnal  and  Power  Systems 

Gowmment  of  lamaica .., 

Hashemite  Kingdom  ol  Jordan  

Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan 

loint  Diseases  North  General  Hospital  

Kingdom  of  Momxo  

Puerto  Rks  Economic  Dewlopment  Adminislraii 
Republic  ol  Cote  d'hmit 

Republic  of  Guinea 

Republic  of  Kenya  

Rossing  Uranium  ltd  .... 

National  Assn  of  Chapter  13  Trustees 


I 


National  Council  Social  Secunty  Management  Assts.  he  .... 

PHH  Group,  Inc  » 

Senior  Eiecutrees  Assn  

Pharmacy  Freedom  Fund 

North  American  Tetecommumcalnns  Assn  . 

Wilderness  Society _. 

National  Audubon  Society  ..„ „..„ 

SEMATECH,  Inc 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  . 
International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  .... 
Amencao  Soytiean  Assn  


Southern  Company  Services,  Inc  

Thacher  Pniffitt  t  Wood  (ForAnencan  Savings  B|nk,  FSB)  , 
Thacher  Protfitt  t  Wood  (Forfastine  Partners)  .  .... 
Thacher  Pioffitt  t  Wood  (ForJIIver  Bank  Amenci) .. 


196,200.00 

1.049.55 

336.51 


195.600.75 
1.600.00 


534,670.00 


1,800  00 
324,801.98 


1,87186 
1,075.00 
92.740  00 
46,000.00 
3,300.00 
11.000.00 


I.44I. 158.00 
2,750  00 


131,093.83 


1,331,546.22 

276.21 

6.66 

1,915,096.00 

1,738.50 


119,548  83 
78,71473 
25,237  75 
11,125.50 

2.28.340.21 

22.041.10 

1.923.01 


12,500.00 
43,429.00 


21,625  00 
3.000.00 
62,560.10 


2,000.00 

""g^Mo'bo 
""looo'oo 

6,981.00 

iimoo 
"ii'm'.io 

97.50 

3.750.00 

2.043.12 

27,000.00 

6.338.00 


1,000.00 
15,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,250  00 
3,500.00 
1,000.00 
38.37 

"iim.oo 

60.00000 

"76,388« 

60.00000 

6.000.00 


16,00000 


190,18000 
30,00000 
10,000.00 
4,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,000.00 
50,00000 


950.00 


4,000.00 
13,572.00 

6,000.00 
51,229  74 

5.795.92 

2,800,00 
34.000.00 

2.800.00 


14,600  00 
1.038.80 
6.760.40 

"m^Miivs 

40.81 


23.07 
68.517.00 

1^92935 

324,801.98 

IW.'ii 

1.075.00 
53.946.55 
18,000.00 

4,800.00 
11,000.00 

13^32 

2.750.00 
38.832  67 
136.390.84 

i679i:b4 

416  50 

5,704.00 
11.562.00 
40.520.50 
71.71473 
19.445  60 

9,613.35 

imUii 

1,923.01 

530.00 

1,500.00 

2.700.00 

14,962.50 

7,39375 

lliKw 

1,000.00 
11.506.64 


2.572.46 
2.000.00 


9.680.00 
9,553.49 


1,000.00 
6,981.00 

18.25545 
8.238.34 
3.03117 

11.100  00 


2.02 
83.79 
5507 
3,409.27 
6,338.00 
5,535  92 
77,000,00 
9.320.52 

■"K86r54 

667^02 

367.34 

95843 

3776.67 

181.70 

8.264.28 

2,68442 

1,604.38 

90.56 

4,423.90 

1.294.72 

11.300  73 

1.933.53 

16,123.43 

2,213.29 

15.00 

125.00 

90.00 

275.00 

4970 


6.888.00 
47.45 

57101 

54,952.11 
5,097.69 


3.517.26 


19,  1991 


i 

Eipenditures 

0.00 

14,600  00 

9.55 

1.038.80 

6.51 

6.760.40 

0.75 

195.600.75 

O.OO 

40.81 

23.07 

0.00 

68.517.00 

1000 

1.929.35 

1.98 

324.801.98 

186 

1,807.16 

5.00 

1,075.00 

000 

53,946.55 

0.00 

18,000.00 

000 

4.800.00 

10.00 

11.000.00 

«.00 

13.680.32 

000 

2.750.00 

38.832  67 

3.83 

136.390.84 

6.22 

16.79104 

6.21 

416  50 

6  66 

6.00 

1.915.096.00 

8.50 

5.704.00 

11.562.00 

883 

40.520.50 

473 

78.71473 

775 

1 9.445 .60 

5.50 

9.613.35 

n?i 

1.10 

22.041.10 

301 

1.923.01 

530.00 

0.00 

1.500.00 

'900 

2.700.00 

14,962.50 

7,39375 

!500 

21.625.00 

lO.OO 

1,000.00 

>0.10 

11,506  64 

2.57246 

10  00 

2.000.0O 

SO.OO 

9.680.00 

9.55349 

3000 

1.000  00 

11.00 

6.981.00 

18.25545 

18.34 

8.238.34 



3.031.17 

DO.OO 

11.100  00 

flflnn 

97.50 

2.02 

50.00 

8379 

1312 

5507 

10.00 

3.409.27 

38.00 

6.338.00 

5.535  92 

77.000.00 

9.320.52 

moo 

oo.oo 

1.86154 

10.00 

50,00 

667.02 

10.00 

367.34 

innn 

3837 

958.13 

00  00 

3.776.67 

10  00 

181.70 

8.264.28 

1888 

2.6S4  42 

)000 

1.604  38 

WOO 

90.56 

4.423.90 

raoo 

1.294.72 

11.30073 

1.933.53 

10  00 

16.123.43 

)0,00 

2,21329 

woo 

15.00 

woo 

125.00 

woo 

90.00 

woo 

275.00 

00.00 

49.70 

50  00 

6,888.00 

ib.bd 

47.45 

7?  no 

00.00 

578.01 

2974 

54,952.11 

9592 

5,097.69 

wno 

noon 

no  00 

3,517.26 

3.717.54 

February  19,  1991 
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OrianiuUm  v  IndnmliMl  Filini 


UliM  tan  Nrnby.  2301  H  SbMt.  NN  NailiiiiltM.  K  20037  .... 

Unin  C.  NMliii.  577  IMtany  Strait  MacM.  GA  31291 

Gcorn  S.  Ohmu*.  nV>  kma  Branch  >.  HcUan.  VA  22102  . 
miiani  B.  Nnniiaa  Jr..  P.O.  Bm  23451  NastMitlM.  K  20026 


Nawnaii  t  HoKziam.  P£..  1615  L  St.  M.  IIOOO  Nailiinitiin.  DC  20036 
Sharga  Ramarn.  1400  Itth  St..  HW  Nashinfbn.  DC  20036-0001 
I.  Bnica  Mckaliaa.  IMO  M  St..  MM  Waskmrm.  K  20036  .... 
Hartiat  Mckahaa.  1722  E|t  St..  UN.  Htth  Flaar  Washing.  DC  20006  .... 

Danial  E.  NcMaaa.  2000  L  St.  MT.  1200  WaskinftM.  DC  20036  

NichoUs  K.  Namann.  On*  Cantral  Park  Plaza.  11 100  Omaha.  K  68102  .... 

Do - 

Patrick  1.  Mian,  1300  I  Straat.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20005  

Alan  Msulke.  1133  15tk  Straat.  M.  1640  Washln|ton.  DC  20005 


Emplo)ar/Cliarrt 


Amarican  Pabhc  Poaar  Assn 

Ckaitar  Madical  Carp  

BOM  hitamatMMial,  kK  . 


CanaMalad  Rail  Carparatnn  _... 

UtMir  laclaar  Nada  Hanaicmcnt  Gimp  . 

Ratanal  WIdlili  Fadaratmi  

Amaiican  Bar  Aun 

Barclays  Baak  PIC ~ 

Cttwlinj  Qinic  Foundatm 


Noan  Hatiraw  Davam  1  Dayk.  Om  Thomas  Circla.  IM.  1800  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Do  

Bartura  D  itora.  955  lEnlant  Plan.  SW.  15300  Washiniton.  DC  20024  

Waller  F.  Man.  701  Penns»h(ania  An*..  *»  4th  Floor  Washiniton.  DC  20004 -^  v.i.v;-  ■ 

Nonprascriptnn  Dni|  Hanutactunrs  Assn.  1150  Connartcut  Aw..  NW.  *1200  Washiniton.  DC  20O36  . 
James  A.  Itane.  1250  Connacticiit  Aienue.  m.  1318  Washiniton.  K  20036  ...-. -■ 

Do - 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Robert  I.  Hooter.  600  Marylanil  Awnue.  SW.  1800  Washiniton.  K  20024  . 
David  F.  Noicnss.  1156  15th  Slraet.  PM.  K50  Washiniton.  K  20005 


Do. 


Julia  J.  Borrell.  1155  Connecteut  Aw.,  m.  1300  Washiniton.  K  20036  

Plorth  AfflirKan  Eiport  Gram  Assn.  Inc.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  11020  Washiniton.  DC  20005  . 

North  American  Tetacaaimonications  Assn.  2000  H  St..  IM.  1550  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Patnct  North-Rudin.  1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washm|to«.  K  20036 - _... 

Northeast  Utilities  SeiMiea  Co,  SeMen  St.  Berlin.  CT  06037 

Clittord  R.  Northup.  1001  Pannsyhnnia  Aw..  UN  Washiniton.  X  20004  _„ 

Stewi  R.  Ikwsan.  P.O.  8<a  3529  PortlanH.  OR  97208 

Maiy  tan  Norak.  555  13th  Straat  NW  1460  West  Towr  Washiniton.  DC  20004-1 109 

Silas  0.  Nunn.  1110  Vemont  Awnue.  m.  #1250  Washiniton.  X  20005 

Nussbaum  I  WaM.  One  Thomas  Circle.  MN  1200  Washiniton,  K  20005  

Do - 

C.  D  Itrlwf.  103  S.W.  24lh  Strati  tastin.  MR  55912  

Hubert  K.  O-Rannon.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washmeton.  K  20001 


HcGratk  North  Hullm  t  Kratz.  PC  (ForJIebnska  Catkotc  CanlenKi)  

IkArath  Hoith  MuHm  t  Kratz.  PC  (ForSeptembertest  Salute  to  Lahar.  he) 

Anencan  PosUI  Werkers  Umon.  Afl-CK)  

American  LoRistcs  Assn  .._ — 

American  Free  Trade  Assa  

Enal  CaaUmcr.  LP ;.. 

Honda  North  Amenca.  hK _ -. 

Edisan  Electric  histitutc - - 


1.500JI0 


CBannon  t  Gibbons.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  1250  WashiO|ton.  K  20037  . 

Do 

Gcorie  aSu  Jr..  815  16th  Street.  NW.  1701  Washiniton.  K  20006  

Dinah  K.  O'Berry.  2000  K  St..  NW.  8th  Fknr  Washiniton.  K  20006 
Cotiman  C.  CBnaa.  1709  New  Tech  Aw..  NW.  1801  Washiniton.  K.  20006 


David  D  aSiicn,  O^nen  t  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  IMI.  11010  Washm|ton.  K  20037 

Nancy  ffBnen.  2251  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washiniton.  K,  20007  

Raymond  ¥.  O-Brien.  1600  H  St..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Rosemary  L.  ODnen.  805  15th  Street.  NW.  KIO  Washiniton.  K  20005-2207 


Oivid  O'Bnen  t  Asjoaatis.  600  Nc«  Hampshire  Am..  NW.  11010  Washiniton.  K  20037 

James  J.  ffConndl,  1201  Pennsytvania  Awnw.  MR.  1370  Washiniton.  K  20004  

Rchsnl  T.  O'Connell,  Richard  T.  O'Connell  (  Associates,  hic  3208  Traveler  Street  Fairla.  VA  22030  . 

Do  — ~ 

Terrenct  iil.  O'Connell  «.  444  N.  Capitol  Street.  M.  #711  Washiniton.  X  20001 

Do 

James  E.  O'Connor.  1101  15th  Street,  m.  1400  Washiniton.  X  20005 

K.  James  O'Connor  Jr..  2501  M  Street.  I««  Washiniton.  X  20037 

Kellay  E  O'Connor.  216  7th  Street.  SE  Washiniton.  K  20003 


O'Connor  i  Haonan.  1919  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  «800  Washiniton.  X  20006 
Do.. 


Do .... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Oo_ 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do-. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Da. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 


Emily  ffCoimar-Ranlyi.  777  14th  Stmt.  IM  Washm|too.  X  20005 

Paal  T.  01>iy.  1150  ITIh  Stmt  NW  Nashmitga,  K  20036 

Tkomas  A.  ODay.  1629  K  St..  M).  IIOIO  WaskinHo*.  X  20006 
Wayne  OIM.  (004  WtaiiirM  Dr.  Buria.  VA  22015 


Karalekas  t  MoCahill  (ForJUIpoints  kitematnnai.  Inc) 

Karalikas  t  HcCahill  (FocAmcncan  Retaraes  Assn) 

KaraMas  t  HcCahiH  (Far:Firastone  Tiri  I  Robber  Co.  el  al.) 

KaraMas  t  McCahill  (For£atcs  Rubber  Company)  

Karalekas  t  McCahill  (ForMimeport  bilomatm  Task  Force,  et  alj 

Karalekas  (  MoCahill  (ForJbtnnal  Ainculture  Anatm  Assn)  

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation  

Montiameiy  McCracken  Walker  1  Rhoads  (ForAkits  Assn  ol  the  Bay  and 

Rncr  Dclawan). 
Mantfomciy  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  (ForAirts  ol  Philadelphia  Mantim 

Eichania). 
Fedaratioii  ol  Amencan  Consumeis  &  Trawlers  (FACT) — _ 


Trawl  I  Teonsm  Gov't  Altairs  Council  . 


American  Cauncil  ol  Ijle  Insurance 

Port  ol  Portland — . 

Paians  Bnnkarhotl.  kK  

ShipbuiMcn  Council  ol  America 


Amencan  Sac  ol  Composers  Authors  1  PuMishen  . 

National  Feothall  Leaiue  Players  Assn  _ 

bo.  A.  Hermel  1  Co  

Association  ol  Amencan  Railreads  

Mutual  Lite  hisurance  Co  ol  New  York 

Undennilers  at  Uoyd's  London 

tkutad  Papemkers  kitematioflal  Union  

National  Comm  to  Piesene  Social  Security 

Ui.  Laaiae  ol  Savinis  Institutnns  — 

Harky-OaMdsen.  kK  - — 

Natanal  Assn  ol  Trade  t  Technsal  Schools 

HT  Corporation 

Cf  hidiistnes.  hK - 

A.  L  Wdliams  t  Company — 

Cantnl  Data  Corporation  

Ckocslala  Manutactumrs  Assn  ol  the  USA  

NatiaMi  Cariadanars  Assa  al  the  US 


Itaeh  Cempam  (ForfswnMneiit  ol  Anika  Embassy  ol  the  Netherlaadsl 

Kicle  Co  (FacrSanders  Associates,  tac)  

Natianal  Caancil  o(  Savinis  hstitutions 

Ckcmcal  Mamitacturers  Assn.  kK 

Florists'  Transamtd  DelNiry  Associatm 

Amencan  Bas  Assn  

Amarican  Chncal  Latoratoiy  Assn  

American  Famdy  Lite  Assurance  Co  

Amencaa  hswaacc  Assn 

Amricin  Maritime  Transport,  he  

American  Ortholc  1  ProsthetK  Association 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Eacutmes        - _ ~ - 

B«inea.bK - 

Canter  tar  Marine  Conservation,  tac  — 

China  Eitanal  Trade  DevehipmenI  Council ~ 

City  »l  Mimieapolis  

Cac*-Cela  Campaqi 

CamiaiiM  Labeiatones.  Inc 

CHA  kisaraace  Co 


DistiRed  Sp«its  CouncH  ol  the  U.S..  bic 

DM  Hamanal  Foondatm 

Easkn  MKhipn  Unnersity  - 

Ecamana*.  Mc 

Elaclnnc  Data  Strstams  Corp  

Glass  PackafMi  histitutc 

'         "  he -.. 

tt  El  Salvader 


Dana  M.  ODoMall,  1875  Eye  SInat  NW.  1775  Washmitea,  K  20006  . 


at  Israel  Supply  Mission 
Gawramaat  ol  Netherlands  Antilles  .. 

HeMNpm  Caualy  — . 

Hensmf  Study  Group 

hwatawBl  Company  hstitute — 

JX.  taway  Caaipaoy.  he — 

KamsaM  Kisca  Kaiska.  Ud 

LiWiidiiy  Fiad  HaaafMieiit.  he  . — 

Mmi*  PiCifica  Oil  Campany  

Martia  HarialU  Corp 


Maicadcs-Biflz  el  Nerth  AmeiKa.  he 
MiiaisaU  Hataal  Lite  hsuraoce  Co  .. 

Hikkal  Smat  1  Assaaates 

tiai 


Rabaaal  Aisa  ol  Optamctnsts  and  Optcians.  lac 

NatiaRal  Ana  al  Poitakle  X-Ray  Piswders  

Habaul  Fawal  Dmctors  Assa 

NatiOHl  Retail  Hardaare  Assa 

Has  Yaik  Stalt  AuamMy  

Jeaapli  E.  Saaram  1  Sons,  he  


Stah  al  AMu 

SMHMf  MMd   hiC 

U.S.  Taaa  FaimiiatM  . 


U.S.  HNd  Iknt  t  Bum  Fawidatnn  — 

Hards  Caw  Pslaai  Company    - 

ystii^kaasa EJadncCorp  

Raboiial  Assa  al  RaallDrs 

Anciicaa  Fitv  Maaulacturers  Assn.  he 
AHiaaoe  of  Amencan  hsarars  . 


CaMe  TihvisiaB  Assa  ol  IB.  DC  t  K 
Gaariia-Paofic  Carp  — 


5JO0.0O 
...„._. 

AtOJIO 
9J3(.00 

"ii'slio 

195.00 
15.681.41 

2J07JO 

200.00 

5JJI.79 


20.06 


50.00 


4.13C.75 


63.91 
365.95 
4.400.00 


2.OOO.0O 
3M0.00 

32.15 

6.D00« 

1J00.00 

4.500.00 

500.00 

242J0 
3.W 

97.50 

IJOO.OO 

16.450M 

2jnoo 

16.4MM 

isiam 

13.717.00 

158.10 
210.17 

imx 
imx 

1,102.76 

112.47 

15i29.00 
6.5C3.00 

12.000.00 

1.750.00 

4O0.n 

5oaiio 

16M0.00 


27j80 

719^79 


24.750M 
20.000JIO 
400  JM 
2MO.00 
3.75CilO 
10.000.00 
5J43<5 


13.098.90 
4.577.17 
2J95.73 


40.00 

497.99 

5.465.52 


127  iO 
12.50 


12.518il 


28.065.00 
7348.99 
2.761.76 
LOOOJIO 

10,000.00 
331il7 


6.152.00 


5.000.00 
22JOO.0O 


46.170.04 


lOJBBOO 


13iS5JI0 
3J12J0 
2.500.00 

6B.0t3Jlt 
4.542J2 


3.000.00 
2J)00.00 
4.924.28 
4.977J1 
IJOOJO 
9B3i6 
20.631.16 


5«JI0 


16^11.00 
5.91875 


400.00 
1\2XM 
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Orpniulnii  or  Individual  Filmi 


Ma  F.  OTOmmH.  1111  l«li  St.  M.  11100  NnhM|tM.  DC  20005 
J.  DmM  mutmti.  lt»  K  SL.  M,  HON  NaslimitM.  DC  20006  .... 

thittt  (ran*.  3100  K  Faiila  Dmt.  M  Mia|tM.  VA  22203 

In  0«i#.  IIS  lan  St.  M  HWmiIm.  K  20006 

Taii  ffbi*.  liOO  KMi  UMd  kmm.  M  WnlMwtM.  K  20036  . 

Baitaia  t  ONn.  fJO.  la  23M2  NukMitoii.  K  20026-3992 

Ritart  i  OKm  Jr,  2  Ratk  901  Sbwl  MMlon.  M  ISlOl 
OmiOKm.151 


HI  07061 


Eitai  a.  OlMi.  1317  F  SbHt  M  NulmitM.  K  20004  ._ 

iMl  fflMh.  1200  1701  SbMt  M  NnJiiiiftM.  DC  20036 „. 

OIWmi*  I  Hpn.  US  13ni  St..  M  NBkiiiitM.  DC  20004  

Ot _ 

h... _ 

DMUri  J.  cram  H.  HOI  14tk  StiM.  m.  1200  Wntiniton.  X  2000S 

ini»li  OriM.  BOO  NUwi  BM..  13000  Mw(tM.  VA  22209  

Jnpk  P.  OIW.  1616  H  Sliirt.  M  Nislm|(Dii.  K  20006 

RoM  VMI.  IfOO  MbM  IM.  1100  Mnftoi.  VA  22209  

mM  IN  Mfer.  P£..  1310  IM  StiHt  M  Naillia|loii.  DC  20036 

Do!  " 

Do. 
Di. 
k. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

D>. 

Do. 

Dl. 

Bo. 

Do. 

k. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


btMooa  F.  OlMr.  SIO  E  StiMl  S£  WashnitOR.  K  20003  _... 

Do - - „. „.. 

Ma  T.  (ntowlB.  ItSO  H  Stnot.  Mf  WoiliM|tgn.  K  20036  

1*1  (mim>«iii>.  ICS  K  Stnot.  UN.  no?  Waskinfton.  K  20006 

i.  0ms  (MmIo,  1709  Nn  Yart  Mt..  M  Noilim|to«.  K  20006 ^. 

H.  OioM  ffTooto.  1000  msm  IM..  12300  «i1in|toii.  VA  22209 

tUttm  I  fftooh.  16(0  L  St..  M  «tolM|toa.  K  20036  

Ma  I.  OoHq.  1776 1  Stnot  MT.  f27S  Maikn|tiM.  DC  20006 

Pod  C.  OoMoy.  SO  F  StiMt  W  NoslMfto*.  DC  20001 

Hsny  R.  Okk».  Om  IWMi  lank  Contor.  f  190S  Pittsburik.  PA  152SS-0001  

Km  H  Ota.  1020  191*  Stnot.  W.  1700  NnlMitDn.  DC  20036 

Rri  K  Oflo*.  1776  K  Stnot  RM,  1600  Nnlmilon.  DC  20006 

DnaM  G.  Oiilin.  1120  Coaiortitit  Am..  UK  Woshmftoii.  K  20036 

HoM  RnoiM  O^Bki  Jr..  14SS  Ftanitnna  Am..  RN.  1525  Was)iin|ton.  DC  20004 

Hkkiol  D.  OM.  IMO  UnsadMitb  Ammo.  NW  Wajhinilon.  K  20036  

R.  M  OliNr.  161S  I  Stmt  RN.  tl320  «MMi|tn.  X  20036 

li Hi  ChM.  400  m.  IStk.  M17  AntM.  TX  7B701  

EiK  OhH.  1400  16tk  St.  NMWltaiito*.  K  20036-0001 

Un  L  Om.  12731  Dinclon  Loop  N>odbnd|t.  VA  22192  

Riclart  C.  Obo*.  2000  Edmwd  Ho««  DriM.  1400  Roston.  VA  22091  „.„ 

Do , 

BHm  fmk  I  Mntfi.  1400  160)  Strwt  RN.  HOO  Nashiniton.  DC  20036-2220  ..-. 

Do _ 

Do 

Bo 


la. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Oa. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Da. 


Otaaaa  CaaaaP)  I  Ckaia.  1701  Vnof^m  tot.  RN.  11000  Washinitw.  DC  20006  . 

Qarl  Ontid.  901  ISIk  St.  RN.  HOO  Najkailoa.  DC  20005 _ 

PMia  C.  Ontad.  333  PlantioM  Road  Ednaa.  Rl  01120  

DMoakoinof  Rooiaian  KoRaMr  t  Maaday.  lac.  711  Ravim.  KOO  San  Antonn.  n  76205  . 

Owodanot  MM  a  DiiiiD.  1020  I9tli  Stnot.  MOO  Washinitan.  DC  20036 

ta 

I  mm  a  Pa«on.  1300  I  SInal.  M.  fdlOE  Nashiniton.  DC  20005 


I  Otai.  tOBOficai  Eiynu  Caapaay  Rbrtd  Fmaocial  Center  200  Vneir  Street  Rn*  «oiii.  RY  10285-4890  . 
Edtaid  R.  Oaaaa.  14M  I6lk  St..  MR  Nasknitaa.  K  20036-0001  ._.„ 

Raw  B  OsanR.  919  Pmca  Stnot  Alonadru.  VA  22314  

J.  FOtao.  IIS  IM  Stnal.  RN  Naskaflaa.  DC  20006  

Alaa  R.  CIt  1120  foaaarticol  An,  RN  NtiliMflan.  DC  20036 

lalklwi  GoHar  Olt  1001  Ww  lauMnrd.  12700  k\mttm.  VA  22209 
lait  cnaaa.  2«l  G  Stnot  IE  Naslaiflon.  K  20002 

Do 

OMOaaa. 
ArtkarR. 


I..  RN  Naslnngton.  K  20036 

.  P.O.  IM  234S1  Naskafloa.  X  20026 

Aaia.  1201  161k  Stnot  RN  Naskin|ton.  DC  20036 
nil  14tk  Stnat  RN.  11200  Nastimfton.  DC  20005 
PA  Bb  12266  Saattlo.  NA  91102 


I  i.  OOMS.  I74S  MIonaa  Oaen  Hi|kan».  Kl  1  Arlmiton.  VA  22202  .. 
R.  Ra»  Ptaka.  PA  la  2S019  Nasknflaa.  K  20007 

iaal  Packof.  1211  lltk  Sbaat  RN  Naskailoa.  K  20036 

Edooi  E.  Padkait  2011  Basanss  Caalor  Dri«.  1125  bvinc.  CA  9271S  ...... 

Ua  NTPadoa,  PA  Ba  2«l  Totsa.  OK  74102  

Aalkoq  PadMa.  IIS  16tk  Stnot  RN,  ISU  Naskin|lon.  X  20006  

Gtn  PkM.  1313  I  St.  RN  Naskn|laa.  DC  20015  

~       "I  R.Palat  a.  1100  17(kStito<,RH.  11203  Nashiniton.  K  20036 
I L  PHaaika.  1629  K  St..  RN  Naskinitan.  X  20006  ....„ _... 


Da. 
Da. 
Be. 


a  Caial.  kc.  1629  R  St..  RN.  I  HOO  Nashinflon.  K  20006 


Empla|ierA:iient 


American  Dentil  Assn , 

National  Forei|n  Trade  Council  4 

National  Water  Resources  Assn  ^ 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  t  Coniress  of  Industrial  Oi|aoizitions  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Anerxa  4 

American  See  of  Trawl  Afonts i _, 

Pennsirtvania  Power  t  Lj|ht  Company , 

Chubb  (  Son,  Inc 

lisboa  Associates.  Inc  (FonUniMrsity  of  the  Vir|ln  Isliods)  

American  Ps]icholo|ical  Assn 

Amaj.  Inc 

CIGRA  Corp  , 

Fort  Motor  Co 

American  Rurses'  Assn  

ITT  Defense  TechnoloD  Corp  

Nationil  Retail  Federation  

AmerKin  Waterways  Operators.  Inc 

American  Banhers  Assn  

Bank  ol  Row  Eniland  

Beth  Israel  Hospital  

Boston  Collete 

Brandeis  Unnersily 


Bniham  and  Women's  Hospital.  Inc 

Coalition  of  Boston  Teachmi  Hospitals 

CompuChem  Corp 

Connecticut  Bank  t  Trust  Corp 

Cniise  Amenca  Line.  Inc 

P.W.  Gillibrand  and  Co 

Glass  Packaimi  Institute 

M3ss3chusetts  General  Hospital  

Massachusetts  Hospital  Assn  

Rational  Football  Leaiue  

Rew  Eniland  Deaconess  Hospital  

New  Lniland  Medical  Center 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life 


Pyrotechnic  Si|nal  Manufacturers  Assn  

Source  Data  Rehaork 

Teias  Utilities  Co  

University  Hospital  

USX  Corporation  

Viacom  International.  Inc  

National  Insurance  Consumer  Orianuatwi 

Wisconsin  Cituens  Utility  Board „ 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Greater  Hew  York  Hospital  Assn 

US  Leaiue  of  Savinis  Institutions 

Northrop  Corp  

General  Motors  Corp 

Entero  Sennces,  Inc 

Association  of  AmerKan  Railmads  

Melkin  Bank  NA ,  et  al „ 

U  S  West.  Inc  

Direct  Sellini  Association 

American  Banker:  Assn 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatwe  Assn  .... 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc    

Tesas  Good  Roads/Transpottation  Assn 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Amencan  Amusement  Machine  Assn 

Citibank.  NA  

DynCorp  

Beef  Products.  Inc 

Cambndie  Products,  Lid  

Duramed  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc 

G.R.  Foods,  Inc  

National  Amencan  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn 
National  Assn  of  Marianne  Manufactunrs 

National  Food  Processors  Assn  

National  Frozen  Puza  Instutute  

Pillsbury  Company 

San  Tomo  Gnup 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterpnses.  Inc 

US-  Suriical  Corporation  

Vicam 

Western  States  Meat  Assn  

Valsan  Partneis  

Tesas  Air  Corp,  et  al   

Intematiooal  Communications  Assn 

First  City-Teias 

Government  of  Barhados  

Korean  Footwear  Eipoiters  Assn 

West  Publishini  Company  

Amencan  Eipress  Co  

National  Wildlife  Federation 


Keene  Shirley  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForAustralian  Baley  Board) 

Transportation  Communications  Union <. 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn  ; 

THW.hc  

NL  Industnes/Bamd  Corp 

US  Federation  of  Small  Businesses.  Inc  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatne  Assn 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  


Amencan  Dental  Assn 

Continental  Savin|s  Bank  

Dollar  Savmis  Bank,  et  al 

Pacific  First  Financial  Corp  

Manufactured  Housini  Institute  

Santa  fe  Pacific  Pipelines,  Inc 

National  Education  Assn  „„ _. 

Philip  Moms,  he . 

Public  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma  

Transportation  Communications  Union 

Service  Empkiyees  International  Union.  AFl-CIO.  C|C 

Financial  Eiecutwes  Institute 

Palumbo  a  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForJImencan  Insurance  A»n)  

Palumbo  a  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForAnencan  Soc  of  Compasers  Authors  a  Publishcnl 

Palumbo  a  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForJUIantic  Rchfield  Co)  

Palumbo  a  Cerrell,  Inc  (For:FanneTS  Insurance  Gnkp  of  Companies) 

Palumbo  a  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForKVwemment  Employee!  Hospital  Assn.)  

Palumbo  a  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForSouthem  Califomia  Ra|id  Transit  Distnct)  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Amencan  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  a  Publishin 


Receipts 


1.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
18.149.04 
1.203.40 
75.00 
359,06 


3,000.00 


24,41799 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,50000 


1,100.00 


1,237.00 
14.500.00 
9,240.00 
1,400.00 
3,000.00 
18,000.00 


2,000.00 
550  00 


2.500  00 

1,750  00 

148  00 

2,000.00 


1.171.75 


5,500  00 

3,306.00 
30000 
300.00 
800.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

1,500.00 
500.00 
500.00 

3.500.00 
300.00 

1.000.00 
500.00 

3,000.00 


28,576.84 
625^00 


9.117,96 

1,000.00 

1.000.00 

800.00 

4,500.00 

11.250.00 

1,500.00 

25,00 

2,667.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 


58.900.00 


3,567.60 
2,000.00 


3.000.00 


139.132.00 

575.00 

4.962.50 

1.062.50 

50000 

575.00 

487.50 

12,901.97 

3.375.00 


Eipenditures 


400.00 


581.58 
96.72 


316J9 


410 


3,076.76 
200.18 
50  00 
47.85 


1.200  00 


23347 
5,976.75 


2,06160 


500  00 


448.20 


457.19 


156.97 


979.14 
i6i59'b7 


48  JS 

454  50 


3565 


47,983.00 

3.25 

11775 

16.00 

7.00 

3815 

i!63i-59 

17.232.22 
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Eipendituns 

[l 

D 

n 

400.00 

1 

0 

D 

581.58 
96.72 

G 

316.89 

0 

4.10 

9 

0 
0 
0 

3.076.76 
200.18 
50.00 
47.85 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1.20000 

0 
0 
0 

23347 
5.976.75 

0 

n 

2.061.60 

n 

n 

n 

0 

500  00 

s 

n 

0 

n 

448  20 

n 

(1 

0 

n 

n 

0 

n 

0 

n 

n 

n 

n 

0 

n 

4 

457.19 

n 

6 

n 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15697 

n 

n 

n 

0 

n 

979.14 

0 

16^9.07 

0 
0 

48.85 
454.50 

0 

3565 

0 
D 
D 
0 
D 
0 

n 

47,983.00 

325 

11775 

16.00 

7.00 

3815 

7 

0 

1,63159 
17.232.22 

Oriiniiition  a  Mimluil  FHini 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


G.  aiMf  Paws.  NJ.  PMiolnii  Cooacil  150  W.  State  St.  Tnntan.  NJ  08608 

Stepken  J.  Paradise.  1800  K  Stiiat.  NW.  11100  Washmclon.  K  20006  

HatTict  PatcaKs,  236  Hassachtsetts  «n*w.  K.  1603  Washiniton.  K  20002  

Jonatkan  R.  Paitt  1850  M  Stnat  NH  Nashinfton.  DC  20036  _ 

Ktn  k  Partai.  1050  31st  Stnct  UK  Nashinfton.  K  20007 

BniCf  Pailier.  1730  Rtads  Island  Am..  MN  Naskinilon.  DC  20036 

khn  N.  Pailw.  1100  Coinctint  Dm..  M«,  1620  Nashiniton,  DC  20036 

Tom  V.  Pariw,  Aitansas  PMntam  Couaai  Dm  RitHlrent  Placa,  U60  Nortli  Uttk  Rock,  i«  72114  . 

Cait  M.  Paris.  633  PmoDlvania  Ah..  NN,  KOO  Waskinflon,  K  20004  

Ann  M.  Paman,  1701  K  Stnal  M).  Suite  400  Waskiniton,  DC  20005 

Ken  Pxfmelac.  1448  Dake  Sttaat.  1100  Moandna,  V«  22314 

Nonnan  T.  Panw.  8823  »in»  Vic*  Dr.  Alaundna,  V»  22308  

RonaM  L  Panijk,  1800  Oae  Tandy  Cantef  Fort  Kllbrth,  IX  75102  

«fflbcr  Parson,  7901  Nestpaik  Diiw  kkUan,  VA  22102  . 


Parsons  Bekle  1  Latimer.  185  Soutk  Stale  Straet.  1700  Salt  Lalw  City.  UT  84147-0898  . 

Do 

Paitncrskif  on  Health  Can  and  Emptopnent.  P.O  Bo  27414  Nashin|ton.  K  20038  .... 

Chaites  C.  Partridp.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Sprmffiekl,  VA  22151  

Jack  Partiidie.  1014  Vine  St.  Dncmnati.  OH  45201  

Robert  D.  Partridp.  511  Janneys  Lane  Alcandna,  VA  22302  

Richard  E.  Pasco.  501  School  Stnet  SW.  1400  Nashiniton.  DC  20024 

kMissa  B.  Patack.  440  Hist  Stnet.  NN,  1600  Nashmfton,  DC  20001  

M.  Stephanie  Patiick.  1101  15th  Stnet,  Ml,  8205  Nashiniton,  K  20005  

Gaiy  B.  Patterson.  Deleaare  Petroleum  Council  P.O.  Bo  1429  Dowi.  DC  19903 

Jeny  M.  Patterson.  3200  Bnstol  St.,  Suite  640  Costa  Mesa.  CA  92626  

Do 

Richard  M.  Patterson,  1776  EITE  St..  NN.  #575  Nashiniton.  DC  20006  

C.  James  Patti.  1133  15th  Stnet.  NN,  1600  Nashiniton,  DC  20005  

Patten  Bous  t  Oim.  2550  M  St..  NN  Nashiniton.  DC  20037  

Do. 


Emphiyer/Client 


Do... 

Do... 

Do  .. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do  .. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

On., 

Da... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dc 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do_ 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do 


AHartic  RicMiald  Co  . 
Faimon  hsarancc . 


GoMnMieivt  EmpMines  nospital  Assn 
Reckpart  Fine  Arts  Council 


Soatkon  Caktoraia  Rapid  Transit  District  _ 

American  Petnloum  kistitute  

Ne«  Talk  Stack  EEkanp,  Inc 

Natmal  Assn  ol  Railroad  Passentars  

Sacwities  kidustiy  Assn 

Assaciation  ol  Tnal  Lanyeis  ol  America  

Rational  Solid  Nastcs  ttanafement  Assn  ... 

Hohl  Coip  

American  Mnleum  kistitute  

Seals  Roebuck  t  Co  

National  Manolactiind  Housini  Federation 

National  Rural  latter  Camers  Assn 

An  For*  Sargeants  Assn.  he 

Taady  Corporation  

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn  

Enef0  Fuels  . 


Receipts 


Parsons  Bahle  I  Latimer  (ForHntermountain  Consumer  Poaw  Assn) 

Partnership  on  Health  Can  t  Emphiyment  

National  lisn  lor  Ikiilormcd  Senwcs „ 

Krapr  Company  

Bums  t  McDonnell 

National  Rorti  Praducers  Council  

American  Israel  PuWc  Altaiis  Comm  _ 

Carpll,  kr 

American  Patnleum  kistitute  

City  of  Bell  t  Bell  Community  Redevelopment  Apncy  

Boric  Nilliams  I  Sonnsen  (Forfity  of  Santa  Clanta)  

Doer  Chemical  Co 


Maritime  kistitute  la  Reseaich  I  Industrial  Dewtopment 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  lor  kitemartct  Coordination  

Adyanced  TochnotoD,  kK  

Air  Pnducts  t  Chemicals,  bic  

Aim  America.  Inc  

Akai  America.  Ltd __ 

!i  Co  


Alaska  Crab  Coalition  _ _.. 

Aloandtr  t  Baldnin.  bK  

American  Assn  of  Equipment  iKsors  

American  Coninss  on  Suneyini  (  Mappini 

Amencan  Espnss  Co  

American  kitematnnal  Autemobile  Dcalen  Assn 

American  Lofistics  Assn  

American  Maritime  Assn 

American  Stock  Eachanp.  Inc 

Armco.  bic  

Association  of  Biolachnokiigf  Companies  

Associatkn  of  Pnilessional  Fli|ht  Attendants 

Assaciation  of  Tnal  Laaycrs  of  Amenca 

Awn  Pioduets,  kic  

Bath  kon  Norks  Corp 

Bethlehen  Stael  Corp 

Be  Corporation 


Blair  Corporation  

Board  of  Mississippi  Levee  Commissioneis  

Bosiness  and  bistitutonal  Funutun  Maoutactuicn  Assn 

BATUS.hic -.. 

Casio  . 


Castle  t  Cooke,  kic  

Center  tor  Molecular  Medicine  I  bnmunoloD 

Center  (^biner  Hariwr  Manapment,  bic 

Chemfii  Technologies,  bic  

Cberobw  Nation  of  OHahonia  

Cbewkai  Nabon  bidustnes,  bic 

Chicap  Board  Options  Echanp 

Ckiysler  Corporation 

City  t  Caunty  of  Denver  

Caalitn*  on  State  Use  Taies 

CoHep  Smnis  Bank  

Qghmbia  Fann  Credit  District 

CetwnbM.  be  

Coiridar  Breadcastini  Corp 


Costa  Rican  Fomin  Trade  CommittBe  . 

Caancd  ol  Graduate  Schools  

CiyoMe.  Inc  

OGHA  Corp  _ 

Dairy  hstitute  of  Cabtonia  _ 

Dealer  Action  Associataai  

tawr  Department  of  Transportatam  .. 

Dinanaiy  Channel 

Dele  Fnsh  Fruit  Co 


Dndfiai  hdvstiy  Sue  Standards  Committee  (DISSC) 

Daly  Fna  Shoppers  Gmup.  Ltd 

D(n«l,Ud 

Electric  ReliabiMy  Caobbon 

Fanafiit  Graup 


rederatian  el  Postal  Police  Ottcars 

Fiart  Caitian  tahani.  Sf  A 

rMMRf  Misars  . 


FoImc  Wn»l  Omw's  Ann  

Rv-Vm  Iwy^te — _- 

FlMiOM  to  MMrtM  ColhtlM  

Fail  Pkala  Fdn  USA.  bK — 

Faadaciaa  da  Detaisa  del  Ceaeno  Eilenor . 


Gan^Taa.  Limited  . 

taaial  EWric  Ca - 

Gantar  Cai^imai  Cm  — — 

Caiaiaaiiat  ai  tiiiiiiiinM  biiiiids  I 

GaaaraMit  el  Icelaad _ 

Gmkr  BM«M  CaiMiitlBe  Fanndalai 
HalaiaMM  Satarts  b*stiy  Aliaaoa 
-    ■    •   -        el  al. 


WUcki  Salaa  Caip  el  Aiaanca 
Aisa  . 


Carp 


hBOfpVlM  RBMICII  iRSMlltMA  W  SllSMM0  . 

hBtitih  ol  Scrap  Racydai  bidMtnas 


45.000M 
9J)75.00 
18.000J10 


18.750.00 


6.02Si4 

3J46.00 

5.000.00 

500.00 

375.00 


10.000.00 

100.00 

20.333.00 


7i92J3 
1.620.00 


54J05.00 
2,756  JS 
2JO0.0O 


Eipenditwcs 


2.000.00 

14.700.00 

1.250.00 

59.00 

1.458i0 

8.0t 

500.00 

10267.00 


265.00 


2.090.00 


li00.00 

•■■-jjjjjjj 


3J72iO 


450.00 
282J0 


2(OJ0 


7,438.27 
1.992.M 
2.00966 


5i78.09 


100.00 


263i3 

'2!t44'0ii 


tai3» 

500  00 

33  00 

2.297.50 

18.533.13 

K6'.48 


9.00 
939.74 


5J46.00 


175.00 


620.00 


115.00 
272J0 
62  JO 


272i0 


500  JO 


2J0J0 


300.00 


50.00 
18.00 


10.00 


12.50 
6.00 


12.50 
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Or|ini2ttiofi  or  Individual  Filing 


EmployefA^liMt 


Receipts  Ewenditures 


Do. 
Oa. 
Oi. 
Oa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


J  Pootw.  SlSl  WscansM  Aw..  IW  NasHmito".  DC  2WIG  

Mm  r  hoi.  2H  Roaoten  Lme,  KOO  Maondna.  VA  22314 

Pool  Holiats  JomW*  ( IMtar.  lOSO  Connecticiit  Axnue.  NW.  il200  Washiniton.  DC '20036 

Do „ 

b _ 

Do „ 

Do _ „.    _" 

Do 

Da _ 

Da 

Da 

Da Jll  "■"■■■ 

Da _. _ _ 

Da _ .      ■ 


Da. 
Da. 


TooM)  J.  Papo.  1«S5  Paoontiaon  Ah..  MT.  KK  IDaslimitoii.  K  20004  . 

Om  tan.  SW  E.  Sb«L  9).  f$»  llaslMi|tao,  K  20024  

■mM  E.  Nonoi.  1303  Iob  HooihIwo  km..  M  Wnlmileii.  K  20036  .. 

llanM  PHiaa.  422  Hnl  Sbaot  St  KU  ltaki»|loo.  K  20003  

honoii  mt  n«tiik  kc.  422  Fnt  ShHt  St.  1201  Waslmitox.  K  20003  .. 
Jao  P.  Plot  Jr.  IStk  I M  Staeb.  M  Nattaiiloa.  K  2000S 


Intecnatnnal  Fibricart  bntitiite 

Intemitional  Thomson. !«  

Kel  Contained  International  Coip  

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp  

Keninod  USA  Corporation  

Loop.  Inc  

Magnuson  Act  Coalition  

Marathon  Oil  Co  

Mars,  Inc  

Mass  Mutual 

Matson  Nayigation  Co 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  of  America 

Maiell  Corp  o(  AmerKa 

May  Department  Stores  Co  

Metropolitan  Ute  

Minerals  Marlieling  Corp  of  Zimbabwe   .. 
Mitsubishi  Electnc  Sales  of  America.  Inc 

Mocatta  Metals  Corp 

Mutual  Benefit  Life 

Mutual  Lefislatite  Committte  

MCI  Telecom  munitations.  Inc  

Nakajima  USA 

Nakamichi  USA 

National  Assn  of  Life  Underwnters 

National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists  

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  

National  Con-Seiv,  Inc  

National  Intergroup.  Inc  

National  Manne  Manufacturers  Assn  

National  Soft  Drink  Assn  

Navajo  Nation  

New  Yorfi  Life  Insurance  Company  

Newmont  Mining  Corp 

Northwest  Forest  Resource  Council  

Northwestern  Mutual  Ufe 

Nutn/Systems.  Inc  

NCN8  Teus  National  Bank 

NEC  Electronics  (USA)  Inc 


-r- 


NMTBA-Natwnal  Machine  Tool  Builder's  Assn  ,... 

Ohrmpic  Fibers ,... 

Onkyo  LJSA  Corp ,... 

Options  Cleanng  Corp 

OSG  Bulk  Ships,  Inc  ;... 

Paine  Webber,  Inc  4,.. 

Pioneer  Electronics  (USA),  Inc  i... 

Pnnce  George  Center,  Inc  . 
Reader's  Digest  Assn,  Inc  . 

Donald  Rector J. 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  ;. 

Reliance  Group  Holdings.  Inc  1 

Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  Development  Authority  . 

Retail  Industry  Trade  Action  Coalition J 

Retail  Tai  Committee .J 

Rice  Millers'  Assn  4. 

Royal  Trustee  Ltd  , 

Sansui  Electronics  Corp  ^ 

Sanyo  Electronics.  Inc  4 

Save  Chanute  Committee  L 

Seafood  Wholesalers.  Inc  j. 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp  J 

Shearman  t  Sterling  (for:  Memll  Lynch) 

Charte:  E.  Smith  Companies  

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  Inc  

Sony  Corp  of  America 

Specialty  Seafoods 

Sprat  Bay  Corp 

Squibb  Corporation „ 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank  

Suttantate  of  Oman  

Teac  Corp  of  America  

Teknika  Electronics  Corp 

Thornycratt  Giles  &  Co,  Inc  

Toshiba  Amenca,  Inc  

Trans  Ocean  Ltd 

Transamenca  Leasing,  Inc 

Tnton  Container „ 

TDK  USA  Corp 

US  Air.  Inc  

U.S.  Tobacco  Company 

U.S.  Tuna  Foundation 

Union  Pacific  Corp  

Universal  Lottery  Co 


University  of  Arizona  Foundation 

US  JVC  Corporation  

USX  Corporation  

Waste  Management.  Inc  J. 

Wayne  County  Michigan  I 

Western  Forest  Industiy  Assn  I 

Westmghouse  Electnc  Corp  I 

WWl-IV I 

)(TRACorp , 

tamaha  Electronics  Corp,  USA i 

Foi  Televiaon  Stations,  Inc  „ 

Satellite  Bmadcasting  i  Communications  Assn , 

Allegheny  Power  System  Inc,  el  al 1 

Amdahl  Corp .1 

American  Trucking  Assns,  Inc  I 

Business  Council  00  Indoor  Air  .1 

CalMat  Company  » 

Government  Affairs  Policy  CouKil  of  Reg  Bell  Operating  Cos  . 

Kawasaki  Motors  Corp.  USA 

Itato  Manufacturing  Co  

Paul  D.  Lieb 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

Security  Lite  of  Denver 

Totacco  hstitute 

Union  Pacific  Corp  

RJK  Nabisco.  Inc  

Aiicralt  Owners  I  Pilots  Assn 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn  _.. 

Embassy  of  South  Africa 
Embassy  of  South  Africa 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  o(  the  U.S. 


272.50 


1.880.00 
35if:M 


1,000.00 
522.50 


5.100.00 


100.00 


4,085.00 
400  00 
272.50 

1.380.00 


157.50 
1.750.00 


920.00 


272  50 
272,50 
272  50 


6.000.00 


512.50 
310.00 


272.50 


1,000.00 
5,000,00 
4,275.00 
2,475.00 
4^75.00 


14,463.75 
498.75 


832.50 
3.063.75 

783.75 
1,495.00 
5.415.00 
2.351.25 
2,100.00 
5.000.00 

100.00 


7,5N.OO 


12.50 


10.00 


58.00 
58  00 


115.00 


500 


90.00 
28.00 
12.50 
24.00 


210.00 


12.50 
12.50 
12.50 


85.00 
61.22 


12.50 


67.14 
47  49 


147.89 
60.00 


32.50 


Engcnditures 

« 

12.50 

0 

« 

10.00 

•• 



0 

0 

50.00 
5800 

0 

115.00 

« 

5.00 

0 

0 
0 

90.00 
28  00 
12.50 
24.00 



(1 

0 

210.00 

<l 

0 
0 
0 

12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

n 

0 
0 

(5.00 
61.22 

0 

12.50 

0 
0 

n 

6714 
47  49 

0 

0 

•, 

s 

1) 

s 

s 

n 

It 

■i 

0 
D 

n 

147.89 
60.00 

0 

32.50 
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Orfiniiitnn  or  liidividijil  Tilini 


SMIQ  Ptct,  122  C  a.,  m  Wiiliiintoii.  K  20001  

Lm  PKkinlv.  1101  15Ui  StiMi,  NW.  1400  Washinitm.  DC  20005 

EdMrt  F.  PMbhtoa.  101  PM«s|lvmi(  Aw.,  S£  WistiiiitDn.  DC  20003  . 

Riiidall  G.  Hkm,  P.O.  Ba  781  Henidoti.  VA  22070  

James  C.  PHHMinM.  5535  HMpstnd  Wa)  Spnn|f«t<l.  VA  22151  

PniinyhaiHa  Pam  I  UtM  Ca.  2  North  9th  Stnct  AIMon.  PA  18101  . 
Battari  K.  Paqiiat.  609  SonHaat  Street  Sihicr  Spnnf.  MO  20910 


Robert  A  Perkm.  IIW  Coanecticut  Anaaoe.  NW  Washin|ton.  K  20036 

Pettias  Cm,  1110  Vtmnnt  Ave.,  NW.  11200  Washiniton.  K  20005  

Da - ~ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Gary  J.  Pertiinson.  453  New  Jeney  km..  Sf  Wartinitoo,  DC  20003 

Richanl  Perte.  5  Giaftoa  Sheet  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815  .....^... 

Ernest  Michael  Perlej.  112  St.  Qair  Awnue.  West.  #401  Toronto,  Oirtano  M4V  2Y3  . 

Jettry  L  Perliaan.  1615  H  St..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20062  _ 

Leonenl  Perlman,  5312  Iraiheay  Dnw  Roclnrille,  MO  20853  

Bewity  Peny.  1900  Pennsylvaaia  Aw.  m  Wastiinftw.  DC  20068  

Susan  Perry.  1015  IStli  Strwt.  NW  Washinjton,  DC  20005  

Mart  Pertschuk,  2530  San  Pablo  Aw.  IJ  Berlieley.  CA  94702 

Rounne  Peniiioo.  818  16th  St..  NW  Weshin|ton,  DC  20006 

Do - - 

Do 

Do - 

Do — 


Ptiillips  S.  Peter.  3135  Easton  Turnpike  Fairfield,  CT  06431  

Gordon  k  Peters.  9191  West  Tulip  Dnw  Columbus.  M  47201  

Robert  Peters.  15  Leroy  Street.  119  Ne«  YorK  NT  10014-3975 

Esther  Peterson,  2001  S  St.,  NW.  8510  Washiniton.  DC  20009  

Helena  Hutton  Peterson.  1101  15th  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 


Kenneth  W.  Peterson,  Kansas  Petroleum  Council  1005  Merchants  Bank  Toiwr  Topeka.  KS  66612 

Lars  E.  Peterson.  1750  K  Street,  m  Washinjton,  DC  20006  

Mary  Jo  Peterson.  1957  E  Street.  W*  Washiniton.  DC  20006 


Susan  F.  Petnionas.  1625  K  Street,  m.  1750  Washiniton.  X  20006  ...„ _. 

Michael  1  Petnna  Jr..  1110  Vermont  Awnue.  NW,  MOO  Washiniton.  K  20005  

Petroleum  Marlaters  Assn  of  America,  1120  Vermont  Aw..  IW.  11130  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Stephen  Petiy.  1800  MassKhusetts  Awnue.  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Wendi  L.  Petsmier.  1745  letterson  Dam  Hi|hway.  11200  Ariiniton.  VA  22202  

Laura  M.  Pettey,  1776  Eye  Street,  m.  #575  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

C.  L  Pettit.  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw.,  m  Washiniton,  DC  20036 

Mitcbell  S.  Pettit.  1133  Connecticut  Aw..  NW,  11000  Wasbin|ton.  DC  20036 

Brian  T.  Petty.  1901  L  St.,  NW.  1702  Washiniton.  K  20036  

Slewn  J.  Pfister,  1000  Connecticut  Awnue,  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Pharmaceutical  Manutacturers  Assn.  1100  15th  Street.  Mi.  1900  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 

Marshall  A.  Ptisrr.  6103  Adirondack  Amanllo.  TX  79106  

Dennis  I.  Pbelan,  1101  17th  St.,  NW.  1609  Washington.  X  20O36  

Mary  Frances  Phelps.  1050  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  1760  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  C.  Pbelps.  2929  Allen  Paiioeay  Houston.  TX  77019 

William  W.  Pbelps.  PC  Boi  2159  Dallas.  TX  75221  

Bernard  R.  Pbillips  W,  P.O.  Bm  4267  Topeka.  KS  66604 

Deborah  M.  Phillips.  1899  L  Street,  m.  Fifth  Fknr  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Deirdre  B.  PhHIips.  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110 

Do — 

PatrKia  Lynn  Phillips.  P.O.  B«  10891  McLean.  VA  22102 


Phillips  Ninr  Benjamin  Kiim  t  Balhn.  40  West  57th  Street.  32nd  Ftoor  New  tork.  NY  10019  .. 

Dan  Phytbyon.  1771  N  St.,  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Donald  S.  Picard.  1331  Penrrsyhiania  Aw.,  m.  11300-N  Washiniton,  K  20004  

Joan  Piccok).  1350  I  Street,  NW,  8400  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Paulettc  C.  Pidcock.  1100  Coniacticut  Awnue.  m,  1530  Washiniton.  K  20036  

John  A.  Pieno,  1000  Wihon  Boulenrd.  12800  Ariinfton,  VA  22209  .._ 

Theodore  M.  Pieret.  6931  Arlinibm  Road.  #308  Betbesda.  M)  20814 

Wayne  Pierce.  101  Constitotnn  Awnw.  NW  Washington.  K  20001 


Pierson  Semmes  (  Finley.  1054  31st  Street.  MT  Washington,  K  20007 

Do - — 

Donna  M.  Pimatelli.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  K  20004 

Mary  C  Pi|ott,  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  IISOO-N  Washiniton.  K  20004-1703  ..... 

Susan  G.  Pikrallidas.  500  E  Street,  SW.  1950  Wasbin|ton,  K  20024 

Pilien  Tobin  and  Masa.  Farragut  Square  888  17th  Street.  NW  Washiniton,  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

Pillsbuiy  Madison  I  Sutro.  1667  K  St..  NW.  11100  Washiniton.  K  20006  _..„ 

Do - - 

Do - 

Do. 

Do. 


Valene  F.  Pinson.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  liV  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Piper  t  Marbury.  1200  19tk  Street  NW,  1700  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Do 

Jeffrey  J.  Pimiccelto,  One  Central  Part  Plaza.  11100  Omiha.  NB  68508 

Do 

William  P.  Pitts.  1667  K  Street,  NW.  1300  Washiniton.  X  20006  

Plains  Cotloa  Gnwtn.  hK.  4510  En|lewood  Ubbock.  TX  79414 r. ••™;; ■■ 

Planned  PanRtbaed  Fad  el  Anetica.  he.  2010  Hassacbusetts  Awnw.  NW.  5lh  R.  Washiniton.  K  20O36  . 

Reabn  C.  PlaaUec,  500  NX.  Motmiiiak.  11500  Portland.  OR  97232-2045  -. 

Will  W.  Plwr.  IIM  Conmetieiit  *w..  NW.  1205  Na$h«|bM.  K  20036  ._ 

E.  R.  hoard.  227  HatSKhuatts  Aw..  NE.  1100  WasbnibM,  X  20002 

Rebecca  S.  Pa.  P.O.  Bat  24S0  dartobwi.  WV  26302-2450  

,  43  Tba  Giee*  Doecr.  DE  19901 


Gerald  Pl«e,  \m  \(Oi  Sbaal.  NN  Wasbinikn.  K  200364001 

Miady  PMMt.  Om  Gmnwk  PUa  P.O.  Baa  2568  GroMiwich.  CT  06836 

Micbele  fWWi.  IMS  K  SbieL  NN  Waikinftaa.  K  20049 

AHnd  M.  PDlart.  1701  K  Sbnt.  M.  1503  NaibiMlaR.  K  20006 

H.  A.  PMm.  100  K  Adam  SbMt  Paoha.  L  6162$-1430 

Joka  PbMtMi.  1319  F  SbeM.  M.  8300  NaslMSlMi.  DC  200O4 

Jeka  F.  Ptiilws.  138  Neitt  CanliM  Awme.  SI  NestM{ta.  K  20003  ... 

James  J.  Papkaia,  1200  18bi  Stmt.  NW  Wasbiiifloa.  DC  20036 

Edwiid  T.  PWcan.  IMl  6  Sbaat.  NN.  81100  Naskimloii.  X  20005 

Pert  ef  SMtda.  P.O.  la  1209  SaaUa.  «H  91111  . 


PMtaf  WhfM  Htnis  I  nam.  41  Sanlb  M|h  Sinetl  CabMibus.  OH  43215  . 
J.  Craif  PMai.  1020  IM  StiMl.  HH.  MOO  Naskiiiflaa.  K  20036-6101  ... 

Joka  C.  PMM.  S757  IMri.  M  Mlas.  TX  75206 

I  L  Pem  Jr,  1101  L  Stiaat.  NN.  1320  NadM|bM.  X  20036  


PMril  Atan  t  RiMkart.  1901 1  Street  NN  NaskMripa,  X  20036 

Joke  J.  Pawar.  BIS  IHh  St.  M  NtttinHea,  K  20M6 .^. 

Pratkar  imm  MilUa  8  FaiMr.  1600  M  Sbeet  NN.  71k  Fleer  Naskin|len,  K  20036 

DMid  J.  Pratt  1130  Caawtiat  Aw,  NN.  f  1000  NiskM|lM.  K  20036  

Wdiam  Clan  PraB.  1307  Hearei  Meadow  Had.  Aaitia.  IX  78758 


Employer/Clcnt 


Children's  Detenae  Fund  

National  Council  of  Savinis  bistitutnns  . 

National  Audubon  Society  

National  Cancrale  Maisniy  Assn  

National  Assn  lor  Uoifonned  Services  ... 


Receipts 


American  Sac  for  the  Piewntm  o(  Cruelty  to  Aaoals 

Ckrysler  Caiporation _ 

American  Csbe  (  Coal  Chcinicals  Institute  

Arctic  Alaska  Fiahin|  Carp  

Boeini  Company 

Burlinilen  Resources  

Cook  talet  Reiion.  kK  . 
General  Electric  Co 


Krupp  AHes  EMtranit  GmbH 

Wood  Heatini  Alliance  

Beneficial  Manatement  Carp  . 


Parley  (  Huriey  Ltd  (For£anadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Ram) 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  US .._ 

National  Rebabilitation  Counselini  Assn  

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 

American  Bus  Assn 

Americans  tor  Nonsmokers'  Ri|Ms  . 


Bannerman  t  Associates,  bic  (ForArab  Republic  (t  E|ypll  

Banncrman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For:Bcirut  Unwersily  CoHefe) 

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For£ovemment  ol  Ban|ladesh)  — 

Bannerman  t  Associates.  bK  (For&wmment  of  Tunisia!  

Bannerman  and  AssKiates.  Inc  (For:Sawyer-Miller  Group  (for  Gowmment  of 
the  PbilippinesI) 

General  ElectrK  Co — 

Juwnile  Products  Manufacturers  Assn  

Morality  in  Media,  kic  

bitemational  Orfanization  of  Consumers  Unions 

Minnesola  Mining  t  tianufactunni  Co  

American  Petroleum  bistrtute  - — 

Food  Marketini  bistitutt  . 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Manvillc  Corporation  

Cosmetic  Toiletry  I  Frairance  Assn.  Inc 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn  . 

Rnkwell  bitemational  Corp 

Dow  Cbemical  Co 


National  Sohd  Wastes  Managemeflt  Assn  . 
Southwestern  Bell  Corp-Wasbin|ton.  Iik  .. 
bitemational  Assn  ol  Dniling  Contractors  . 
National  Retail  Federation    .._ -. 


Southwestern  PuMk  Service  Co  ... 
Pacific  Seataod  Processors  Assn  . 

Union  Oil  Co  of  Calilomia 

Ainencan  General  Corporation  

American  Petiofina,  Inc 

Kansas  Electrc  Cooperatives.  Inc 
General  histrument  Corporation  . . 

Bank  of  Boston  Corporation  

Fust  National  Bank  of  Boston 


National  Assn  of  State  A|enccs  ter  Food  Distnbiitiaa  . 

Riwrbay  Corp  - ~.. 

Natmnal  Assn  ol  Broedcasters 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Motorola,  hic 

Baltimore  Gas  t  ElectrK  Co _ _ — 

Gnimman  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Surety  Bond  Producers 


United  Bratberfiood  of  Carpenters  1  Joiners  of  America 

Mauritius  Su|ar  Syndicate - 

OUaboma  Natural  Gas  Company „ 

American  Council  ol  Ufa  hisurance  — 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

American  Automobile  Assn 


Ad  Hoc  Committee  ol  Mutual  Fund  Manaiers 

National  Fire  Protection  Assn  

Villa  Banli.  U.SJI 

Cbevran  Corp 

Federal  Home  Lnen  Bank  of  San  Francisco  .... 

Geneva  Steel 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

Southern  Companies  Services 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  -.. 

ConsoMatad  Rail  Corporation 

Edison  ElectrK  bistitute  . 


McGratb  North  Mulbn  I  Kratz.  PC  (For*breska  Cathohc  Canterenct)  _ 

McGratb  North  Mullin  t  Kratz.  PC  (For&ptcmberfest  Sab«e  b)  Labor,  bic) 
AmdaMCorp 


Nerco,  bK  — „..— . ... 

Biewn  t  Root.  Inc 

Uniiad  Transportation  Union 

CMS  Transmission  Corp  

Pkilip  Hems,  toe 

National  NNdlHe  Federaben  . 
MC  Re  Carp. 


PitdMi  Catei  Elks  RaMalat  t  Headt.  1735  New  Yerti  Awnue,  NW.  1500  Nashinfbin,  K  20006  . 


AnwKan  Assn  of  Retired  hrsons 

Sacaiily  PadlK  Corp _.... 

Caterpillar,  toe  

HALT 

Cam  Fomdatan 


Association  of  bidependent  Televnion  Stations,  toe  

Mlerson  Greup  (Foc:HetrapoliUn  Life  tosurance  Companies) 


CawKtien  lac  Emnnnmental-Eneriy  Balance 

Owiabeimw  Nam  t  Dendly 

Pkifip  Haira.  USA —... 

Oiikiy  8  Matker 
0|il«l  t  Hatker 


Americaa  Fad  ol  Labor  I  Conimss  ri  hdastnal  (kiamzatans 

lead  todnitiiei  Assn,  toe  

tawicaa  hsmace  Assn 

Green  Earth  Coaktm — 

Mnencaa  Forest  Resoaice  Alliance  . ..._ - - 


828.00 

38J50.00 

2,200.00 

5,416.67 

2.75675 


2.000.00 
15.000.00 


2241M 


2327.50 

"ijsbM 

378.00 


4.086.M 
3MO.0O 


2.687.50 
88500 

6.000.00 
1.0OO.0O 


1.000.00 
250.00 

300.N 

5.670J)0 

226.10 


2.500.W 


500.00 

3JO0.00 

500.K 


247.00 

4.000.00 

500.W 

500  J» 

24.000.00 


3.000.00 
33.146.90 

4.914.0O 
19J)00.00 


2800.00 

27«li8 

10  J  12.50 

500.00 


7.500.00 


4.500.00 
160.00 

4.500.00 
427.63 
625.00 


14.787.50 


2JO0.00 


10.00 
455.00 
710.47 


2.107.63 


450.00 
U70.00 


290.00 


4.738.12 
566.19 


75.00 


272.68 
35« 


258J4 

87.40 


B231 


438.00 
5.416.00 


32  60 

33.146.10 

51J4 

391.00 

...„™^.._ 

i"ii«'i2 


87713 
191.53 


3.670.07 
2$2i3 


30.00 


3.793.08 

liOOOO 

12.000.00 

'iMii 

1.000.00 

30.000.00 

2.100.01 

1,540M 

60  00 

~~'iaM 

50.40 

640.00 
432ilt 

23-34 

1.000.00 

8314.47 
5,51108 

1W» 

5oon 

(J14.47 
3.186.71 

300000 

233J1 

'max 

SOOO 
177S.86 

1,500.00 

iii^wsi 

2,576.04 

ijnojo 

433.07 

18.149« 

20.460.(0 

787  jO 

4(2J0 

454.75 
500.00 
340.00 
133.15 

3550 
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OriMintiM  or  Mnndiul  riliof 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


to. 

to. 


to. 
to. 
to. 


I H.  Pria,  730  Ml  ShMt  Sm  FrwiciKS.  «  94109 

Na*irfl  H.  hn.  1331  hmsitniM  Aw..  NW.  K60  MsliiiiitDii.  DC  20004  . 
Piict  WiMniai.  IHl  R  St..  M.  1700  NnliiiiitMi.  K  20006 

to _ 


to. 
to. 
to. 


Pencil  fntt.  1350  CauKtiait  Awiiit.  UN.  K2a  Wnlim|tm.  DC  20036 

SMl  H.  Mrimk.  1730  IMi  blud  Urn..  NW.  f  lOOO  W>shiR[ton.  DC  20036 

GMffi  W.  Plitts  ir..  174S  Mtawi  Dam  Hay..  11200  Mioitmi.  V*  22202  

Pi«i«>il<iii  Rail  Siaanii  Comnittaf,  c/b  Vuom,  Lawlli  L  Guy  2310  Grant  Buildini 

SlMit  E.  Padwlr..  11112  Wtcknts  Put  Um  Rxlnilla.  MO  20852  

Mil  Skani  Caanl  of  tawica.  20  R.  Wactar  Dim  Clucan,  1 60606 

Mai  0.  Tmm.  1101  17tli  SbMl  IM.  1400  WaUimiUw.  DC  20036 _...... 

fmJartal  lac>a  Saantm.  lac.  100  GaM  St.  Rn  Toit.  m  10292  

Jaam  C.  rntt.  lOSO  17tt  SL.  W.  KOO  Wa>Ma|toi.  DC  20036 

Cwp  hitala.  1000  Mba*  Oaatoart,  02000  Minflon,  VA  22209  

hMc  Cilaaa.  he  2000  P Stnat.  HNNMliHiitaa.  DC  20036  

PtMc  Eaolvaa  Papaitaiaal.  Hl-CC.  115  16tti  St..  HW  Washmiton.  K  20006  


htttburih.  PA  152 19  . 


I  Asaaoatat.  1115  H  Stiaat  RW.  KOO  WaslilnitMi.  DC  20006 
Pirtfc  SbMVM.  620  CaapBi.  1310  Aintia,  IX  70701 

to _ _ 

TkaaHafafk.  1331  PMin|l«am  Am..  RW,  IISOO-R  Washmiton.  K  20004-1703  .... 

PM*  R.  Prim  Jr..  16<7  K  Stiiat  HN.  0600  WasAmitoa.  K  20OO6 

Dni<  E.  P*ka.  I(2S  K  Stiaat  RW.  0750  WasAmitoa.  K  20006  

Ma  f.  PaOiaa.  003  Piiaca  Sbiit  Aiaundiia.  VA  22314  

Jaka  ».  Panat.  204  E  Sbaal.  RE  Wnhiiiitoa,  X  20002  _ 

naHi  N.  Paiaf.  100  DainMliaM  Road  Alaumlna,  VA  22314 

S«a  P.  Pma.  P.O.  lai  14042  St.  PBIantiiri.  Fl  33733 _ 

to - 

Eaila  W.  PMaia.  5025  Wtnasia  Anaaiia.  RW  Washiniton.  K  20016 

PatlMf  Paa»la  Fait  4401  Cawiacticiit  Am..  RW.  *310A  WasAmiton.  DC  20008  

HaniO  P|«a  ■.  1050  17tli  Stiaat  RW,  1550  Waskinitoii,  X  20036 

Rolart  R.  Pyla  t  Aisaciatai.  P.O.  ta  3731  Waskiniton.  K  20007 

to _ 

to . 

to 

to 

to 

to  -. - 

Ma  R.  tkukt  Jr..  Harpa  Inn  t  Boduin  1800  M  St.,  RW  Wwhinftoo.  X  20036 
Patncia  A.  (Malr.  2100  fma^nm  Am.  RW  NOO  Washmiton.  K  20037  _ 

to 

to _ 

to _i: 

to 


INkaa  A.  tortaa.  3045  Riaa  Rd.  Rlaa.  MO  21140  

HanM  P.  Qmi  Jr.,  1130  17tk  SU  RW  NajlMn|to«,  K  20036  .. 

Jail  L  QaM.  11  toacai  Stiaat  I41S  Boitaa.  MA  02108  

EaU  C.  tout  leo  ■  Stiaat  M,  KOO  WadiaiiM.  K  20036 
MaA  1.  Raala.  1615  L  St.  RW,  01320  NidM|taa.  K  20036 

nana  RaM.  1771  R  StMt  RW  «adiia|ta.  K  20036 

Ska  laliii.  HOI  I  Stiaat  M.  0320  Nastaftoa.  K  20036 


1S17  U  Stiaat  RW  WaAMftoa.  K  20009 

Am.  RW,  0507  WaikinHan.  K  20036  . 


Mm  RaOia.  1200  Has  ItapHwi 

to 

to 
W.  *.  RaOaawt  400  R.  Ca»iH  Stiaat.  RW,  0860  NasAffliton.  DC  20001 

TtB  A.  Raa.  1001  >»aml»aau  Ah.,  HW  WasMitaa.  K  20004 

Ragaa  I  Mtnu.  11S6  ISCt  Staat  RW.  1000  Waskmiloa.  K  20005 

to. 

to. 


Ra%  Ratack.  3213  Rrtarti  Onaa  RcMiaM.  OH  442K  

laqa  A.  RrioR.  2»«  H  Stiaat  HW,  0305  Naslmitaa.  K  200371301 

IdM  W.  Raka.  1615  H  St..  RW  Haikii|M.  K  20062  

Tlaa  F.  Railttack.  2000  M  Sliaat  HW  WaskMitaa.  K  20036  

to _. _.. 

to _ .._ 

to " ■■■ 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Ukar  EKatnai-  Ata.  400  fl.  Ca»ild  Stiaat.  RW.  0850  Kislim|loii.  K  20001 
" ■"'^"    no  Rutt  Faitt«  St.  MBiadna.  VA  22314  


EmploicrA^ieiit 


Aimncan  Presiilent  Lines  

AretK  Sounder  Entoipnses.  Inc  

Belliniham  Cold  Storaie  

Boemi  Compiin 

Bioam  Forman  Corp  

Buriiniton  Nortlieni  Railroad  Co  . ... 

CjIisU  Corp  

Coastal  Trinsportation,  Inc  

Conputer  Systems  Mn  Project .... 
Council  on  Reseiicli  I  TKhnoloo 

COMPACT  

Data  General  Corp 

Earthquake  Project 

Fusion  Pomr  Assxiatcs 

Hewlelt-Packard  Co _ 

Intelsit  

Jackson  Laboralonr 

Fiid  B  Johnson  . 


Natnnal  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance 

Nationai  Pnvate  Truck  Council  

OMICorp 

PkiIic  Medical  Centef 

Pitney  Bowes  „ 

Port  ol  Seattle _. 

South  Dakota  Dept  ol  Transpoitation  _. 

Sunmar  Shippini,  Inc  

Tele-Communications,  he 

Transportation  histrtule 

Tn-City  Industnal  Devekipfflent  Council  

US.  Cruises,  Inc 

University  of  Washington  

Wheelahrator 

Siena  Club  „ 

CSX  Corporation 


Coalition  tor  Interest  Dtsalhiaranca  . 

General  Electric  Co 

Hillenbrand  Industries 

Investmenl  Company  kistituta _. 

Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co  . 


Financial  Accounting  Foundation 

Nationai  Solid  Waste  Management  Assn 
Rockaell  International  Corp  


Nationai  Turkey  Federation 


American  President  Companies,  ltd. 


Tesaco.  Inc 

Grumman  Corporation 


Sammons  Fnterpnses.  Inc  

Southwest  Airlines  Co  

Nationai  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Manville  Corporation  

Equifai,  Inc  

National  FRuen  Food  Association  

Pnnting  Industries  of  AmeiKa,  Inc  .... 

Florida  Power  Corp  

Flonda  Progress  Corp 

Amalgamated  Transit  Unnn,  AFL-CIO 


Houston  Industries.  Inc  

AAIP  Ohio  

Elkem  Metals  Company 

Independent  Bakers  Assn 

International  Investors.  Inc  

International  Medical  Centers.  Inc 

Stratcor 

Welch  Foods.  Inc 


Nationai  Envinnmental  Development  Assn  . 

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  8  Mellolt  (For  Blockbuster  Eitertainmeot  Coir) 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Melkilt  (FonBlue  Cross  (  Blue  Shield  Assn)  . 

Continental  Medical  Systems.  Inc  

Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  8  Melkilt  (ForOrmenl  Corp)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Melkitt  (ForiPRC  Financial  Corp)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Melhitt  (For;Ravciis«BOd  /luminun  Corp)  . 

Retail  Bakers  of  America  

Nationai  Coal  Assn 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 
Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  . 
Merck  8  Co.  Inc 


Nationai  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Powell  Adams  8  Rinehart 

Nationai  Gay  8  Lesbian  Task  Force  (RGLTF)  . 

Amencan  Public  Power  Assn  

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  lasii  

Washington  Public  Utility  Districts  Assn 

Bnilherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  

American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance,  Inc  

BechtH  Corp  

Sacunty  Pacific  Leasing  Corporation  

Security  PKitic  Nalnoal  Bank  


Amencan  Task  Force  lor  Lebanon  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S 

Graham  8  James  (ForAnencan  Academy  of  Ciosmelc  Surgery,  jnic) 

Graham  8  James  (FdrAnaricaa  Hawaii  Cruises) 

Graham  8  James  (Forfontact  lens  Manufacturers  %sn)  

Graham  8  James  (For*.  R.  Donnelley  8  Sons  Complny) 

Graham  8  James  (Forf  ngliih  Bay  Corp)  , 

Graham  8  James  (Forfederal  Administrative  law  Ju||cs  Cenfctenca) . 

Graham  8  lames  (Forfaderal  kidgas  Association) 

Graham  8  James  (ForJUUnd  Anienca  line  Wastoort,  Inc)  

Graham  8  James  (For.-llinois  Haaltli  Facilities  Authoiily) 

Graham  8  James  (Forjlutual  ol  Omalia)  , 

Graham  8  James  (ForJbtional  Council  ol  U.S.  Magifratas) . 
Graham  8  James  (For:Siena  Pacific  Resources) . 
Graham  8  James  (For^Stock  Information  Group) . 
Graham  8  Janes  (ForMIt  Dunay  Co)  


Receipts 


40.539.50 


2.079.00 
430.00 


3.302.50 
.......... 


709.00 
5.659.00 


215.00 
2^80.00 


120.00 
135.00 


1.250.00 
3.302.50 
21.22550 


215.90 


6.000.00 
2.590.00 


500.00 
1.875.00 


11.874.00 


211.54 


43.635.10 
75,993.15 


18,750.00 
6.000.00 

500.00 

250.00 
1,000.00 
8.000.00 

500  00 
2.500.00 
2,500.00 

650.00 


21,716.00 
6.00O.0O 
1,000.00 
4.250.00 
3.000.00 
2.000.00 
4,250.00 
3,000.00 
3.750.00 


1.710.00 


262.50 
962.50 


7,800.00 
2,000.00 


1,500.00 
7,000.00 


1,500.00 


700.00 
900.00 
350.00 


12.000.00 
160.00 


82.17 
216J8 


195J2 

U75.00 

550.00 


172i05.n 


Eipanditures 


643.18 
146.00 


35.00 


250.05 
59  78 


750.00 


47,975.10 

74,641.27 

5,560.00 

59.74 

363.70 


783.75 
261.25 

"e57i2'od 

250'b0 

mm 

24'm 

SM 

io'iio 


500.00 
1,196.48 


467.28 
18.00 
53.96 


327.84618 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3551 


Ofianizitim  or  Mividiial  TiMiii 


CmpliDH/Clinl 


Rtcnpts 


Ramlni  Lakkf.  1660  L  StiMt.  NN,  1204  Wnliiii|tM.  DC  20036 
EdMid  S.  Rajdrtv.  3tl  FMranMl  Im.  kuq  Cil>.  NJ  07036  .... 

Mm  C.  RMiit.  222  SN  CMumbia.  f  1100  Portland.  OR  97201  

Da - 


to. 
to. 
to. 


bistaa  M.  Rand.  2001  S  St..  NW,  K20  NashinflM.  K  20009  

DomM  a.  Randatl.  321  D  Sbaat.  IC  Washinitaii,  K  20002 

to 

laiMi  D.  Raafi.  IISS  Camactical  Am..  NN.  MOO  WaslMiton.  DC  20036  

Retaxa  G.  Ratiia.  901  IMh  Stnat.  NN.  ISOO  Washmitm,  K  20005  „„ 

Tm  Randal,  IMO  PatamK  St.,  Mf,  HOI  Nashnifton.  K  20007 

D.  Midual  Raptafort,  P.O.  ta  S202S  Pkoaaii.  U  (5072 

Lany  Rasli,  2U  SwwMi  Stnat  Borian.  MA  02210  

Maida  A.  Ratajdu,  Una  CamawiMl  Placa  NoiWk,  VA  23510-2191  

Rotart  RatMla,  5400  CaiiNoii  MA  0400  KwUaiid.  NA  90033  - 

Mm  «.  Raabar  Jr..  1250  Ceinacliciit  Am.,  M  WailmitM,  K  20037 

Carol  L  Raabtan.  1250  CoMMCtical  Am..  Mf  Waiiimiloa,  K  20036 

G.  Dand  Rawncian.  1025  Camaeticiit  Am,  M).  tSO?  Naihinitoii,  DC  20036  . 

MMaai  R.  Raaaan.  950  R.  GMa  Raad.  1160  Ai1iii|la«,  VA  22203-1824  

Braca  A  Ray.  Bnn  Ra>  t  Campanr  636  A  Stnal,  IS.  Washiaftoa.  K  20002  .. 

to 

Robart  S.  Raymar.  1110  Raymond  Boiilmrd  Itanrt.  Rl  071O2 

David  A  Rafmoad,  1025  Conaacticiit  Am..  M,  11014  Wathiniton.  K  20036  .. 
Linda  1  Roaiict,  1120  Caanactioit  Am.,  NN  Nastimiloii.  K  20036 


Racaidiiti  Madnr  Aun  of  Amanca.  lac,  1020  I9tli  St.,  NN  1200  Washinitaa.  K  20036  . 

Clarii  E.  Racto  Jr..  1400  K  Stiaat.  NN,  f  1000  Nashiniton,  DC  20005  _ 

Jain  H  Rador,  205  DainaiMd  Rd.  Alaundna.  VA  22314 

Raqdan  of  Cawar  AR«>RidiiCts.  365  Main  Straat  Naslwa.  NH  03060  

Fnd  J.  Radalw,  111  Rib*,  1200  Houtfoa,  TX  77002 

OonaM  L  Radfoal.  1909  K  Straat.  NN  Naskmitaa.  K  20049  

Cathariaa  C.  Radpadi,  1350  I  Straat,  NN  NasNnitoa,  K  20005  

~      I N.  Raad,  in6  I  Straat.  NN,  iS75  WathiHtori,  K  20006 


JmiMiaa  Raad.  1667  K  Straat,  NN.  t2IO  Nashifiitoii.  K  20006  . 

Jo  Raad,  1909  K  Stiaal,  NN  Naslimftoa,  DC  20049 

Mary  Raad.  600  Marylaad  Am..  S«r,  1700  Nashin|toii,  DC  20024 „.. 

MidiacI  L  Raad.  1100  15tli  Straat.  N*.  1900  Nashmitoii.  DC  20005  

Raad  Saiitli  Sha*  t  McClar.  1200  IMIi  Stnat.  NN  NasliinitMi.  DC  20036  

to _ 

to 

Rotart  H  Raeg.  1420  Kiai  Stnat  Alaundna.  VA  22314-2715  

Joso»li  M.  Raav  1000  Manac  Stnat,  NN,  MOl  Wasklniton,  DC  20007 

to - 

to 

J.  Hitchtll  Ratsa.  1700  K  Stnat.  NN.  11204  Nastiinfton.  DC  20006  

Rotert  S.  Raaia  Jr..  1341  G  Stnal.  NN.  1900  Nashintfoo.  DC  20005  

Raasa  Cofflaiumcatioas  Cainoaniai,lnc..  2111  Wlson  Boulavard.  t900  Ai1in|ton.  VA  22201  . 
to  . 


bnjamin  F.  Raawj,  1100  ITth  Stnat,  NN  Nashin|ton,  DC  20036 „ 

J.  Ronald  Raawv  2345  CrysUI  Otrw  Arlmiton.  VA  22227 

Martin  A  Rafalia.  1101  15tli  Stnat.  NN  MOO  Nashiofton.  K  20005 

R.  Bnnt  Raian,  1667  K  Stnat,  NN,  f  1000  Nashin|ton.  DC  20006 

rimoOiy  J.  Rt(aa.  1455  Pannylvania  Am..  NN.  iSOO  Wasliiniton.  K  2O0O4 

Jokn  T.  Raurtts  Jr..  95  Boontan  Amok  P.O.  Boi  470  Boonton.  Nl  07005  ._ 

Raimal  Airlina  Asiaaation,  1101  Cannacbot  Am.,  NN  Nasliin|ton.  DC  20036  . 
David  K.  Rahr.  600  Maryland  Am..  SN.  1700  Naslimiton.  K  20024 


Reidilaf.  A»p«lbaum  I  Wppoian.  1747  Pennsylvania  Am..  NN.  11200  Nastiin|ton.  DC  20006  . 

to 

Midiael  N.  Raid.  1300  L  Stncl.  NN  Wastiiniton.  K  20005 _ 

Stanlay  Itm  Raid,  1776  I  SInet.  NN.  1750  Nnhinflon.  DC  20006 

Raid  t  Priait.  701  Pannjylvanii  Amow,  NN  Waslnniton.  DC  20004  

to _ 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Burta  G.  Rnlly.  1350  I  Stnat.  NN  Naihinitan.  K  20005 

Jotaph  J.  Railly.  Jr.  62A  Mnn  Stnat  Bwlinilon,  MA  01803 

Ramunnc*  Asm  af  Amarica,  1819  I  St..  NN,  7Hi  Fleor  Nashmiton,  K  20036  . 

Diana  Rannart,  1718  Canaacticut  Amam,  NN  Nasliinftoii.  K  20009  

Ija  P.  Rana.  122  C  Stnat,  NN.  1875  Nasliiniton.  K  20001  

to _ 

Judy  RanitariK.  2000  K  Stnat,  NN  NaitiMfton.  DC  20006  . 


Edvnid  Ra»a.  1730  Rhada  Uand  Am.,  NN  Naihinilon.  DC  20036  

Rilay  Rapko,  1627  Era  Stnat,  Ml  1880  Nadiinitnn,  DC  20006 

Rawva  OHion  Asia  «l  tha  US.  1  Cantitatiaii  Am.,  NE  Nashmflm,  K  20002 
Ratmd  Oltan  tea,  201  N.  Nadiin|la«  St.  Alaandha.  VA  22314 


VncanI  P.  Raaiini.  1620  L  Stnal.  NN,  ISOO  NasAiniton,  K  20036  

Aiaa  V.  Rarthar.  1757  N  Stnal.  NN  Nasliiii|laa,  K  20036  

Alan  R.  Rniiiw,  I  ISO  Cannactiait  Am.,  NN,  11200  Wailiiniton,  DC  20036  _ 

Mart  E.  Rq.  1250  Canadical  tanaa,  NN  Nashinibn.  K  20036 

Raaaa  RqnaM.  1331  Pawtqlviaia  Am.  NN,  $\Mk  NatJiln|lan,  K  20004  

Midiaal  S.  RaynMs,  900  UmidMadla  HonlH,  TX  77079  

Fndaridi  N.  Rkata,  1111  Jadane*  Davis  Hi|li«ny,  «11-E  Ai1in|ton.  VA  22202 

Giaca  Ellai  Rica,  fOO  Maqtead  Am.,  SN  NaskiMlaa,  DC  20024 

Lais  D.  Rica,  1201  tannlvania  AMaaa,  NN,  1370  Nashinftan,  K  20004  

Jana  E.  Ricli  Jr.,  1025  CanMdicat  Am.,  NH,  1200  Naskin|tan,  DC  20036  

Rickard  Rickaids.  Laai  Otlica  of  Rickard  Rickards  1025  Tkomas  Jcftorjan  Stnat,  NN,  tl05  Nashinftan,  K  20007 
to . 


Alan  H.  RickartM.  2301  M  SU  NN  Nadiimtoa.  K  20037 

,  1101  14tk  Stnat.  Ml,  1200  NasknMM,  K  20005  . 
1, 101  Park  AMnaa  Nam  Tart.  NT  10178 


Jakn  6.  Rickartaa*.  1130  Canwcticat  Am.  NH,  M30  Waskin|lan,  DC  20036 

K.  0.  Nickaitaai,  815  IM  Stnat.  NN,  Mil  Ntskikflaa,  DC  20006 

Mary  Am  Rickaidaat.  145$  hanqknaia.  NN,  ISOO  HasMnilan,  K  20004  _. 

Nanta  S.  Rickaita*.  325  Nwnknaia  Aai..  SE  Naikikilon,  K  20003 

NniM  1  Rickwdai.  P.O.  Bb  W5  Naskiaflaa  Gmm.  HO2O8B0 

im  Kckaiiaa.  1724  Haasackaaalb  taaaa,  NH  Haskiaftak,  K  20036 

Ha  Ricktana.  2000  K  Sbwt.  NH  81k  Flw  Naski^lia,  K  20006 

I C.  Rickarts.  600  Shankaat  Raad  Cnawick,  CT  06830-7149 


Lany  D.  RicknOi.  1112  ICtk  SlrnL  NH.  1100  NlikJi|lii,  DC  20036 _ 

IflMl  J.  Ridiiwi.  IMk  toWa  Niiliini  CaMcd  PJ).  Ba  139S  Bisnaick.  NO  58502 

E.  Gaatii  Riadal.  DOO  Wtan  Bkid.,  13000  Millaa,  VA  22209 

Dr.  Hart  J.  ttmti.  1101  151k  SInet  NH,  MOO  ibkinilaa,  K  20005  

Hart  Jaaaik  Riatr  Eai.  1775  Hma/tmu  Am.,  NR.  THi  Fhar  Natkinttan,  OC  20006  ... 

£.  Pkiki  Rioik,  ICOl  K  SL,  NH  Niskkiftaa,  DC  20006  

Jadilk  AssMH  Rilfs,  1334  G  Stnat.  NH  HOO  NadMHan,  K  20005  

P.  Rakart  l^mK  1117  Hailk  Wk  Stnat  KOO  Ariin|ln.  VA  22209 


Pkilip  Hams.  USA 

Undsqi  Hart  Nail  1  Weiflar  (For£  8  D  Lanbar  CoJ  . 
Undsay  Hart  Nail  t  Naiflar  (Forjtartait  brmbar  Co.) 


Lindsay  Hart  Nad  t  Naiiler  (ForJ)J).  Jaknson  Lambar  Co.) 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Wei|lar  (ForM)M  Carp)  

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  I  Nei|lar  (ForJIardic  Vanaei.  kK)  

Cansuman  Unnn  ol  U.S..  Inc  „ 

AatamobM  Samce  Assn  _.... 

Natianal  hdapandant  Daiiy-Foods  Assn 

Naste  Hanatemant.  he 

Cantiaantal  Airtines  Holdinis.  Inc 


(MR  Gi«up><Fo(JtaialMod  Farms  Bakeries,  kc) 

SaN  Rivar  Project  .,„ , 

Raslv  8  Campany  (For:National  Cable  lelevisiao  Assn.  kic) 

Noftak  Scutkam  Corp  

McCaai  Canmiuncations  Cos _ „ 

Anarican  Paper  kistituta.  Inc  

Ainancan  Papr  bistitiite.  Inc 

Asbland  OH.  bic 


Ameiican  Boiler  Manutactuiars  Assn.  Inc  

MB  tractien,  bic  

Baylay  Salaa  Hospital 

Haliini  Undenan  Goldstein  8  Sieial  (ForAtf  Carporatm)  . 

Ensarcb  Corporatmn  

American  Banbeis  Assn  _ 


American  Ad«crtisin|  Federation  ... 
Natnmal  Assn  ol  RMail  Dmuists  . 


Hainton  Banfeers  Assaciatno „ 

Amancan  Assn  of  Retind  Persons  

Bavaridfe  8  Diamond  (ForAvida  Company)  .. 

Doai  Ckamical  Co  .._ 

Rahn  t  Haas  Company 

American  Assn  of  Relirad  Persons  

Natonal  Fed  of  bidepoodent  Business  (NFB) 

Pkamacaatlcal  Manufactums  Assn 

Gevammant  of  Amancan  Samoa 
Natianal  Callalar  Resallais  Assn 


Radio-Talevisian  Nan  Directors  Assn _.. 

National  Sociely  of  Professional  Enfinaars 

FMR  Group  (ForilaaliMod  Fanns  Babanas.  bic)  . 
National  Coalition  Bon  Canlef  Hospitals 

Sanpniters  Guild  of  Amanca  

Cbavnn  USA.  bic 

niilip  Moms  Hanaiement  Corp 


Cituens  tor  Sensible  Control  ol  Acid  Ram  (CSCAR) 

Pbilip  Moms.  USA  

Bortay  8  torti  Leaf  Tobacco  Eiport  Ass* 

US.  tH.  \K  

Natmal  Council  of  Savin{s  Institutms  .- ~. 

Soultnesteni  Ball  Corp 

Coniini  Glass  Hartu  ._ 


Natianal  Fed  of  bidependent  Business  . 
Republic  ol  Guatemala 


United  Coconut  Assn  of  the  Philippines  ... 
Amenun  Postal  Workers  Unnn.  AR-CIO  . 

British  Nuclear  Fuels,  bic  

ABB  Atom.  hK  

City  ol  Philadelphia 

CMC  Gmip  

Edisan  Elactnc  bistitute  . 


Pbiladalpbia  hdustnal  Development  Corp 

Pride  Refininf,  bK  

Robert  E.  Dencbtor  of  Rhode  Island.  Inc  .. 

Smith  Baniay  Hams  Upham  I  Co.  bic  

SPl)  Tachaeloiias  , 

Transal  USA.  hic 

Utility  Decemmissiooini  Tai  Gnup  ... 

Ford  Motor  Co _ 

Meralily  in  Madia,  bic  


Assaciatna  of  Amencan  Publishers  

Reno  Cavanaufh  8  Homi|  (ForJbnennd  Risk  Manaiement  Corp)  . 
Reno  Cavanaufh  8  Homif  (For:Housin|  Authonty  Insurance,  hic)  . 

Natioaal  Cemm  to  Pnsarae  Social  Sacunty  8  Medican  

Natianal  Sehd  Wastes  Manafement  Assn  

Oradc  Corpontm 


HitnpoMaa  Life  tosuranca  Cos  . 


bit'l  Union.  Unitad  Auto  Aeraspac*  8  Afnc  Implemant  NMers 

Nnpiascnptnin  Draf  Manufactunn  Assn  

Natianal  Faiast  Products  Assn 

Hataaial  Assn  of  Manufactuicis 

Vista  Ckamical  Company 

laral  Carpeaton 


American  Fann  Bunau  Federation 

Caetml  Data  Corporatien  

Skel  Oil  Co  

Hafkas  Aircnll  Company  

Pratt  8  Nkitiiey _. — 

AflnricaN  Pakkc  Pnnr  Assn  

American  Nanas'  Assn 


Marfan  leans  8  Backus  (Ferrlkidarwilars  at  Lloyd's  landon)  . 

Seiriiien  Company  Samos.  kic  - 

Traaspartaban  -  Cammunicatnns  Una 

Caiaiat  bic  . 


Wiibkntok  Lobby  Gnup.  bic  (ForAaston  Carp) 
Naskmfha  lakky  Gnup.  kic  (Fer:Pnston  Corp) 
RatiaRal  Cakle  Tatmsan  Assn.  kic 


Naliaaal  Caim  to  Piasarw  Social  Sacunty  8  Madcan 

Gniaaeek  CapiUI  Hariatv  kic 

Ratiakil  Aask  af  Ana  Afaacas  on  A(in| _ _ 

Anaricaa  ntnlekn  msutala — 

ITT  Dataaii  TeckaalaBr  Carp  

Natianal  Camcil  lor  Savmfs  Institatans  

Ripac.  kK 


■s  Assa 

Anancaa  Ansa  af  Blaad  Banks 


350J43J0 

iiiin 

6,452.n 
6,452.75 

10.477  JO 
6.452.75 
1.000.10 

45«59J( 
2J50.I0 
3.550.00 

11.250.80 

i"68bS 

8.000.80 


323J37J0 


848M 
848.08 
848.01 

\3»U 
848JI8 


768.75 
7.015.00 


3.000.10 
1J0040 
2.000  JO 

U.125.48 

25.600J0 

3J79M 


427.11 


1.914.17 
1«3J0 


tsnat 

850  JO 

700J)0 

80.000J0 

8.570  J)9 
61J00i7 

522J0 
1.460j63 

14725 

5MO.0O 

647JI3 
3.189J10 
4.000il0 
13.64220 
7.655JI0 
6.155^40 
USOjOO 

5.00 
200.00 
68.00 

10.65 

400jOO 
1.45OJ0O 

25.00 

180  J6 

imix 

2.000.00 
11.000.00 

iiicM 

2.000JO 
4JB75.00 
ISOOOJO 

113.75 

72838 

t.511.54 

' "  Tisb'od 

400.00 

12.000.00 

4.113.74 

5.000.00 

30.675.N 

506.23 

248.05 

13370 
2.412J7 

13.000.W 

431  i2 

101.5  7L0a 

1.41612 

369.72 
2250.00 

650000 

1J4125 

11.415.00 

500.00 

51225 

"3275 

3J09J3 
92.63822 

IMIK 
18.957.77 

4250  W 

IJOOJO 

4250JI0 

12.412J0 
18.157JI1 
52.54512 

15010 

UllOO 

soon 

1.000.00 

16515 

2.000lOO 
IJOOOO 
4J3SJI0 

220 

1.000JO 
3.000.00 
1.500.00 
3.000J0 

425707 
104.14 

2265.00 
25.44200 

2,500.00 

1.000.00 
10.008.00 

220.02 
130.10 

2010 

5010 

15279.00 
3.75000 

86.70 
22i0 

3552 
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EmployefAlliciil 


Riceipls 


Eipenditures 


Vutu  I  Ritai.  4647  Fwba  BM.  Lanlum.  MO  20706 

HidiMl  R.  RMbm.  2706  Dim  Am.  Umntnt.  VX  22302 

bm  RMfi.  1400  16UI  Stiirt.  M  NukMitm.  DC  20036-2266  

0»...-. - - 

MM  1  Ri*Mr.  730  ISUi  St..  M  Nuliiii|ton.  K  2000S  

RiMlk  t  rnutK.  P.C.,  122S  IMi  StiHt  IW.  «K0  Waskinitofl.  K  20036  

CrnH  k.  ftatm.  1711  CmnctKUt  km..  MR  Ttli  Ftoor  Waslnnitni.  DC  20009-lia  . 
limii  N.  Rbwii.  701  Pmqkamt  tm  WK  Nashmiton,  DC  20036 


I M.  MdM.  1001  POHintMiiia  Am..  NW  Wasliin|t«i.  K  20004  

■  R.  IM2.  2000  R  Stmt.  PMT.  MOO  Wnhiniton.  X  20006  

Mil  E.  Rmn,  412  fint  SInd.  S£  Wukinfto*.  K  20003 _ 

fmn  TriMOf  Di|ti  1  IMsli,  Inc,  Cm  Citaimn  BM  East  Pimidenct.  Rl  02314 

RuHm  Ridkr  Bayti  Hart  I  KiMMf.  1S7S  I  Strati.  Mf.  11025  Wuhiniton.  K  20OOS 
Do - 


D>. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
k. 
Do. 
to. 


JMmr  W.  Robart,  1111  I9tti  Stmt.  NW  Nashiniton.  DC  20036-3691 

Lu  Robbm  Associates.  420  Ttk  St..  St  WasHmiton.  K  20003  ..„ „ 

to 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


M  Rotafts.  P.O.  Bar  20406  Bnnninitni.  MM  S5420  

Carah  T.  Ralxfts.  901  IStli  SInd.  NN.  t520  Washin|t«i.  DC  20O05  .... 

David  GuT'  Rottrts.  411  Futtliwlle  Strati  Mall  Ralti|h.  NC  27601   

Piny  k  Rolitrts.  8000  W  FlonssanI  St.  Louis.  MO  63136 

miian  A.  RoOirts.  444  North  Capitol  St..  1711  Wishmglon.  DC  20001  . 


to.. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 


William  I.  Robtrts.  1616  P  Strati.  NW.  1150  Washington.  DC  20036  

Stm  A  Retertsan.  1601  K  Stratt.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Dans  R.  MinsM.  1333  Nnn  Hampshire  Aw.,  m  Wishin|ton.  DC  20036 
KtiMtk  L  RoliiiisM.  3138  North  lOlh  Strati  Artiniton.  V*  22201' 


Nanqi  J.  Robinson.  7S09  Titian;  Sp|S.  Plmy.  Kansas  City.  MO  64190-1402   

Rtbmson  Uht  Ltref  t  Montfomtni.  1667  K  St..  WW.  1900  Washington.  K  20006 
to 


to. 
to- 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


RohSM  Mnnatmal.  Inc.  2300  N  St..  NW.  KOO  Washington,  DC  20037 

to _. 

to 

to 

I  Anthony  Rock.  1730  M  Stnet.  NW.  1607  Washmiton.  K  ?X36  . 


Dand  8.  Rockland.  1705  toSalts  Strad.  NW  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

PkUlip  RodMbtrg.  1400  K  SInd.  NW.  1801  Washington.  K  2000S  

toacy  Rodfan.  1899  I  Stnd.  NW.  Filth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  

Raynwad  Rodn|«i.  PO.  Bm  9(2  El  Paso.  H  79960 


Hum  Rotn.  T«s  Union  Sqiian.  Urd  Flo»  601  Unnn  Stred  Stattlt.  WA  98101  . 

Hmt  Rotn  Jr..  POJo  1064  Flonnct.  M.  35631  

Sasan  L  Roftn.  815  Canntdot  An..  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006-4078 
Roftn  1  WMIs.  1737  H  Strad.  NW  Washington.  K  20006       

oi  iizzizizizizizizzziiiziiiiiii: 


to. 
to. 


CanM  M.  Rofn.  1255  23rd  Stnd.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20037 

lin  S.  tofOHO.  901  East  Capitol  Stnd.  SE  Stand  Fkw  Washington.  X  20003  . 

Rcbaid  A.  Robrbadi.  1615  M  Stmt.  NN.  1570  Washington.  X  20036 

Shpkta  F.  RdHtaipar,  150  S.  WasAmglon  St .  8403  Falls  Chuiih.  VA  22046  

hnmtt  D.  toias.  7300  NW  35<»  Ttiraci.  1105  Miami,  a  33122 

\m  H.  toNand.  1300  SmHi  OmMi  Stmt  Fort  Waynt.  R  46801 

ttdm  RoMn.  1201  ISM  Stnd.  W  Naskiaclot,  DC  20036 

(ml  A.  toMfMh.  180  Haidaa  Ijno  No>  Yoit  NT  10038 

Micbad  J.  RoMit  IMI  hmsylvnia  Amow.  n«  Wasliinglon.  K  20004-2599  ... 

Fiaads  P  tonn).  1400  L  Stmt.  tm.  *400  Washington.  DC  20005 

Fnd  (.  toaMy.  1050  Cannacticiil  An..  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20036  

to . 

to 


ioMS  toiiiwN.  2000  K  Stnd.  NH.  8M  Floor  Washington.  K  20006 

CMIoi  Mh  toa.  1101  POMisylvaM  Am..  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20004 

una  toM.  1129  20l»  St..  NN.  KOO  NasbM|lon,  DC  20036 

.  he.  901  15n  Stmt.  NN.  1570  Nashington.  K  20005 

I  HiaMy  t  DiSali.  1701  Niasyliraaia  Am..  NW.  11040  Washington.  X  20006 

tort  L  Riiiiiiii.Tis!i''isiii'st''a^^^^ 

1020  IM  SL.  Ml.  8200  NidM|lM.  K  20036  . 

m.  7  FaiiaM  CaMt  Sitat  Sptiac  HO  20902 

I  ■.  499  Sarik  CapiW  Stmt.  SW,  1520  Washington.  K  20003 

.  122  C  Stmt  M  NMmUh.  K  20001  

_.  8100  tok  SIml  Dm  Lomg.  VA  22027  

.  IBII  R  Stmt,  m  WukHlf.  K  20009  

.  2001  S  St..  MR.  8310  NKkMfln.  K  20009 

taton.  PA  !■  Iil2  Ulto  tock. «  72201 

.  ICO  ITtt  Stmt  W  NartmtfM.  K  20009 


F.  hu.  Sdtt  Canbu  Milliiiii  Ctnicil  1340  Bull  Stmt.  8250  Columbia.  SC  2  201 

H*  h*r  Mm  mi  OdRBk.  SBB  Wtk  St..  NN  Nisbington.  K  20006  

toHM.  122  C  Stmt  M.  8750  NaOwtoa.  DC  20001  

L  ton.  2200  Hi  told  AluMnVvA^U 

d  Rldt^  toOl.  I2M  rioi»t«d  Am.  NN.  8620  Nashngton.  X  20036 

L  tottir.  im  R  Stait  NN  NMkMltai.  K  20049  


AMvns 

Hams  Corporation  

National  Wildlilt  Fidtration 

Planned  Piranthood  Ftdtration  ol  Amcnci 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos  

Prolessional  Manageis'  Assn  

Assnialwi  of  Ainencan  Publishers  

Edison  ElectrK  Institute  

Amtncan  Council  ol  Lie  Insuranct.  Inc  

National  Comm  to  Preservt  Social  Stcuhty  t  Mtdiein 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Ptitlip  Moms.  Inc  

ALC  Communications  Corp  

Chemical  Bank „„. 

Cook  Group,  Inc  _ 

hidiana  Coalition  tor  Acid  Ram  Equity . 

Memll  Lynch  t  Co.  Inc  

Milk  Industry  Foundation 

National  Soft  Onnk  Assn  „. 

Real  Estate  Capital  Recoveiy  Assn  

loseph  A  Seagram  &  Sons 

Sweetener  Users  Assn  

Edison  Electric  institute 

Action  Vail  

Authors  Guild 

Babcock  (  Brown  . 


City  ol  New  Yort  Washington  OHice 

Coalition  ol  Wnters  Organiutions  

Goldman  SKhs  A  Co  , 

Guinness  Amenca.  Inc  

New  Yort  Public  Library 

New  Yort  State  Housing  Financa  Ageney 

Ptioenii  House  

Scholastic.  Inc  

Southern  Baptist  Press  Assn  

Spectrascan  Imaging  Co  

Warburg  Pincus  Capital  Corp  , 

National  Computer  Systems,  Inc  

Travelers  Companies  

Carolina  Power  t  IjgM  Company 

Emerson  Electnc  Co 


Keete  Company  (For>EG  Westinghouse  Transportation  Systems,  Inc) 

Keete  Company  (Forjroward  County  Gowromental  Celter) 

Keete  Co  (FoirCity  ol  Tampa) _ , 

Keefe  Company  (For  Dallas  Ana  Rapid  Transit)  > 

Keete  Company  (FofrHillsborough  Area  Regional  Transl)  , 

Keete  Co  (For  Sanders  Associates.  Inc)  ^ , 

Keefe  Company  (For:Seminolt  Tnbt  of  Flondal 

Keefe  Company  (ForrUniversity  of  Miami)  

Environmental  Detense  Fund  

Amencan  Legion   

uBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (For  Feibel-Garek)  ... 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  

Livestock  Mariieting  Association „ 

Atari  Games  Corp  „ . 

Commission  on  Selt-Determination  _ 

Illinois  Power  Co  , 

Napa  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  District 

National  Venture  Capital  Association  

New  Yort  Mercantile  Etthange  (NYMEX)  

Parsons  Brinckerfiott  Quade  t  Douglas  

Sun-Diamond  Growers  of  California  

FMC  Corporation  

General  Atomics  lechnologits  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  „ 

Royal  Ordnance.  Inc  . .__™ . 

Montana  Power  Co,  et  al 

Times  Mirror  Magazines.  Inc 

General  Aviation  Manufactunrs  Association  

General  Instrument  Corporation  

El  Paso  Electric  Co  

Washington  Citizens  lor  World  Trade  

Madison  Public  Aflairs  Group,  Inc  (lor  Philip  Moms.  ifeA)  . 

Baker  t  McKeuie 

Futuras  Industry  Association  . 


Liga  AgrKola  Industnal  de  la  Cana  dl  Aiocr 

Mernll  Lynch  A  Co.  Inc  , 

Republic  National  Bank  

Teachers  Insurance  A  Annuity  AsswCREF  

Hauck  A  Associates.  Inc  (ForHeanng  Industnes  Assnl 
Amencan  Assn  for  Counseling  t  Dtwiopment 

Boise  Cascade  Corp  

International  Technical  Eiptrtise  Ltd  

Cuban  Amencan  Foundation.  Inc  

Lincoln  National  Corn 

Owrseas  Education  Assn.  Inc  

Asarco.  Inc 

Amencan  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc  

Biscuit  A  Cracker  Mfgrs  Assn  

Amencan  Iron  A  Steel  histilute  

Association  of  AmtrKan  Railroads 

Sptcialty  Vehicle  institute  ot  Amenca 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Security  .. 

Goldman  Sachs  I  Co 

Group  Htalth  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  

Johnson  Matthey.  Inc 

Eouimart  Corporation 

Joy  Technologies.  Inc 

Bnstol-Myers  Co 

Recording  hidustiy  Assn  ol  Amnca  

Miles,  he _ 

Allwaste,  Inc _ 

Children's  Delense  Fund 


Natnnai  Pest  Control  Assn  

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA  .., 
Migrant  Legal  Action  Profraffl.  kic  . 


Rainbow  Lobby  

American  Petroleum  Institute 
Church  Alliance 


National  Assn  of  Independent  Colltfis  t  Unrainitin 

Amtncan  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

National  Multi  Housing  Council 

Amtncan  Assn  ol  Rdirad  ftnons 


6,800.00 

2,025.00 

15.60 

Ibiidibo 
"imK 

546.81 


3.742.00 
3.000  00 
12.DW.00 


16.500.00 
4.131.25 
2.950.00 

34.966.25 


3.178.12 


2.940.62 

870.00 

880.00 

3.750.00 

12.750.00 

3.00000 

13,500.00 

22,500.00 

9,000,00 

1.800.00 

3.750.00 

4.050  00 

900.00 

1.800.00 

125.00 

4.500.00 

9,600.00 


2.400  00 
82100 


1.500.00 
1.800.00 
1.500.00 
1.250  00 
1.000  00 
500.00 
1.500.00 
1.000.00 
15.750.00 
8.088.00 


14.442.00 


10.000.00 
1.000.00 
2.500  00 


7.500.00 
2,000.00 
4.500.00 
4.50000 
7.50000 
12.000.00 
2.50000 


5.499.00 
2.000.00 


15.000.00 


10.39300 
34.200.00 


4.069.59 
900.00 


2.500.00 


200  00 
200.00 
200.00 

2.250.00 
500.00 

4.239.58 
11.450.00 


25.000.00 
3.400.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
4.470.28 


10.730.58 


SWIOO 


40.016.00 
1.706.00 
9.000.00 
1.093  J5 
1J84.62 


669.06 


750.00 
500.00 
350.00 
350.00 


225.00 


225  00 
225.00 
178.60 
10.203.29 
10.203.29 
10.203.29 
10,203.29 
10.230  29 
10.203.29 
10.203.29 
10,203.29 
10.203.29 
10,203.29 
10,203.29 
10,203.29 
10,203.29 
10,203.29 


1.095.00 
2,704  95 


300  00 
137.35 


500.00 


5,078.00 
4,250.00 
5.483.00 
8.77200 
1,68337 


538.00 
272.20 


520.00 


9.0OO.OO 


1.320.44 


256.43 
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EmploicrA^liait 


RKtiptj 


EipMtfitiiin 


UuiM  J.  RoOilatb.  112t  letli  St..  NN  W«skin|tan,  K  20036 

Linda  RsHiMtf,  315  Boiifwt  Rnd  Sil¥H  S«h«(,  MD  20904  ._ 

Efflili  B.  RoHmck.  1455  Pniis»l«aiiK  Am..  NN.  1900  WashmftM.  K  20004  . 
Um  RoHuchild.  1300  Coinacticiit  /We..  IM.  MOl  Washinrtoi.  DC  20036  ... 

Louis  C.  Rotondo.  4940  Cowtlaml  Loop  Wntn  Spnnis.  a  32708 

Do. 


DonaW  D.  Roaads,  Soutli  DakoU  Pctralaiiin  CouikiI  222  E.  Capitol.  116  Pwni.  SD  57501 

Midia«  0.  Rousli.  600  HaryUnd  *Mmif.  SW.  1700  Washinfton.  X.  20024 

Bhaattt  M.  Rousen,  Bet  17407  Dulhi  Airport  Waslnniton.  DC  20041  „ _ 

EuftM  F.  Roaran,  2550  H  StiacI,  NH  Washinitoii.  DC  20037  

Do 

J.  Patiick  RoNland.  1023  15tli  Strcat.  MM.  7th  F1  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


RoMland  t  Sdlaty,  1023  15th  Stieet.  IM.  7th  Fl  Washin|to<i.  K  20005 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Charles  Roaton.  1899  I  Stmt.  NW.  11100  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Rntofl.  Inc.  2000  S.  Eads  Stmt.  11003  «rlin|ton.  VA  22202  

f.  Norman  Ro).  P.O.  Ban  1938  (10  Madison  Aw)  HomsUwn.  Nl  07962-1938  . 

Robert  S  Roynr.  1747  Ptnnsylvania  Aw .  IM.  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20006  ... 

Do 

DoZ"I™I~Z"Z";Zi;!I!IZZII!!!IIZI~ 


Do. 
Do. 
Dd. 
Ds. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ro|«r  Shactnai  t  Hahla.  1747  Pannsylvama  Arnioc.  NW  Washiniton,  K  20006  . 


Do. 
Do. 


Enc  M.  Rubin.  1730  M  Stmt.  NW.  M12  Washin|ton.  DC  20036  

Jamas  S.  Rubin,  747  Third  Aw..  14th  Ihm  Ne«  Torti.  NY  10017 

Eidon  Rudd,  Shimmat  Mil  Bisht*  t  Gruandar.  P.C.  3700  North  24th  Stmt  Phoaao.  AZ  85016  . 

Robert  E.  Ruddy,  9106  Dnimaldiy  Dme  Bethesda,  MD  20817  

Deborah  K.  Rudolph.  1828  L  Stioet.  NW.  11202  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Heniy  C.  Ruempler.  1120  Connacticul  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 
Nicholas  L  Ru||iere,  1667  K  Stmt.  NW.  MIO  Washiniton,  DC  20006  . 

John  Runyan,  1730  North  lynn  St..  8409  Artinfton.  VA  22209  

R.K.  Raskin.  1776  Eye  Stieel.  NW,  11050  Washiniton,  K  20006  

Bany  Russell,  1101  16th  St..  IM  Washiniton,  DC  20036  — 

Chnstine  Anne  Russell,  1615  H  Stmt,  NW  Washin|tan,  DC  20062  . 


Christine  Faith  Russell,  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW,  11500  Washin|ton.  X  20004-1703 

William  Russdl  I  Associates,  Inc,  1701  Pennsytanii  An.,  NW.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Diann  Rust-Tiamiy,  122  Maryland  Aw.  Washiniton.  DC  20002  

Wally  Rusted.  1800  Massachusetts  Aw..  NW  Weshuiiton.  DC  20036 

Peter  J.  RinUmen.  1313  Merchants  Bank  BuiMini  Indianapolis.  M  46204 _.. 

Herman  Mai  Ruth  71990-158,  Mail  Boa  129  3150  Norton  Road  Fort  Worth.  IX  76119  

John  G.  Ryan,  655  15th  Straet,  NW,  1410  Washiniton,  DC  20005 

Oliw  M.  Ryan.  39  Harriett  Aw.  Butliniton.  MA  01803  

Patricia  Ryan,  1319  F  Straet  NW,  11000  Washiniton,  K  20004  

Thomas  L  Ryan,  225  North  Washiniton  Street  Akundna,  VA  22314  

Hermit  W.  Ryman.  1700  X  St..  NW.  f  1200  Washiniton,  DC  20006  

RCf  Group,  1200  19th  Street,  NW.  8606  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Do. 


RJR  Nabisco,  he.  1301  Awnue  of  the  Amencas  Near  Yorii.  NY  10019 

t  E.  Sabbath.  1023  15th  Stmt.  NW.  7th  n  Washiniton.  DC  2000S 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Kevin  M.  Sabo.  IIW  17th  Stieel.  NW.  11203  Washiniton.  DC  20036  _ 

Susan  L.  Sadtkr.  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washiniton.  X  20037  . 
tathony  J.  Sauaae  Jr.,  1050  17th  St..  NW.  1500  Washiniton.  DC  20036  .. 

Stephen  Sale,  910  16th  Stmt.  NW  Washin|ton,  K  20006  

Frank  Mai  Salinier,  1101  14th  St.,  NW.  4th  Fhw  Washm|ton.  DC  2000S  . 

Sammons  Enlerpnaes,  he,  403  South  Akard  Dallas,  TX  75202 

Fria  R.  Sanchai.  1515  Wibon  BM.  Artin|ton.  VA  22209  . 


Brian  Sandafotl,  7500  Jafterson  St.,  ft  8250  Albuwierque,  NM  87109  

Jamas  C.  Sandati.  1225  tye'  Stmt.  NW.  8825  Washiniton,  K  20005  _ .-._. 

Petienella  C  Saddars.  1200  18th  Stmt,  NW.  1200  Washiniton,  DC  20036 

Rose  Marie  Saodais,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20037 _ 

Saadn  Schnabal  t  Brandenburi.  PC.  1110  Vermont  Awnac.  NW.  1600  Washiniton.  DC  20005  . 

Stuart  A.  Sandanon.  1920  N  Stmt.  NW.  Washiniton.  DC  20036  _ 

Julia  Sandaraon-Aastin.  4240  Brittany  Court  Woodbndie,  VA  22192 _ 

Stephen  E.  Sandhan.  15th  I  M  Straet.  NW  Washin|tnn.  DC  20005 _ 

Myron  G.  Sandifer  M.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw..  IM.  1625-South  Washiniton.  X  20004 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chadcs  E.  Seedier,  1220  I  Stnat,  NW  Washin|tan,  DC  20005  

Pttr  G.  Sandhnid.  1725  Eye  St..  NW.  1315  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Robin  K,  Santanirie.  1828  L  Stiaal,  NW,  1705  Washiniton,  K  20036  . 
James  D.  Santmi.  1101  Kin|  Stmt.  1350  Alaaandna,  VA  22314 

Do - - - 

bthlaen  L  Santora.  122  C  St..  NW.  1750  Washin|tan.  K  20001  

Enc  Sapntain.  1333  H  St..  NW.  8400  Washiniton.  K  20005  

Do - 

Do - 

Oo...„ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Betty  0.  Sapv,  1601  Date  Stiwt  Atamdna,  VA  22314  . 


Leslie  Sarasin.  1764  OM  Headoai  Uaa,  8350  HcLaa*,  VA  22102  

Ranald  A  Sarasin.  5205  Istsbwi  Piha.  81600  FaNs  Ckaich,  VA  22041 

Susan  Saiaiea,  2111  Mlaan  Baalavaid.  tlOOO  Aftaflaa,  VA  22201 

Robert  L  Sarbar,  1819  L  Stiaat  NW.  7th  Floor  Waskinilan.  K  20036  .. 

Saitain  La«  Ollices,  219  Bealeaaid,  NE  Gaumvilla,  GA  30501  

Do. 


SatalMa  Bnadcattnt  1  Canawaications  Assa.  225  Raiwkars  Unc.  1600  Alnndria.  VA  22314  . 

Mara  B.  Saaar,  9  Vaaar  Stmt  Poaihkaanii.  HY  12601  

I  C.  Savadan,  1100  1501  SI.,  M  8900  Naskaitaa.  K  20005  . 


Charles  P.  Sawidaa  1130  CoMMCtcat  he..  M.  SCO  Nashi*|lo«.  K  20036 

Saw  Ow  Secaiity.  1201  16(h  St..  Ml.  8222  Washw|len.  DC  20036  ..„ 

Rchard  N.  Samya.  1333  Nan  Hampshire  Aw..  NW  Naskinilsn.  X  20036 


Int'l  Union  oi  Electranic.  Electrical.  Salaried.  Macbme... 

Marconi  Eloctnncs.  Inc  

American  kitemationai  Gnup.  he 

Citiwi  Action  Fund  

Central  Flonda  Commuter  Rail  Authority  

Florida  hnbtute  el  Technotoe  

Amancaa  Wraleum  hstitute  

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  _-.___ 


American  Newspaper  PuUisheis  Assn  . 
Notional  Assn  ol  Cham  Dru|  Stores.  Inc 

Ru|by-Daiby  Group  Companies,  he 

Rowland  I  Selleiy  (For:Balcr  Industries)  . 


Roariond  t  Selloy  (ForiBori-Wamer  Automotive,  he)  

Rowland  I  SeUery  (Forfoalition  lor  Uniform  Pmduct  Lability  Law) 

Rowland  I  Selloiy  (For«  Plastics)  

Rowland  I  Sellery  (ForAational  Check  Cashers  Assn.  tacj  

Alliance  lor  Fair  Competition  

GE  Plasbcs  

Netmal  Check  Cashen  Assn.  Inc 


Sacuri^i  Companies  Orianizcd  for  Leiislatiw  Action  (SCQU)  . 
Enon  Corporation _ _... 


Financial  Encutnes  Institute  ... 

Chiysler  Hilitaiy  Sales  Corp  

Citisns  Sawn|s  Bank  

Financial  Secun^  Assurance  .... 
htamational  Futures  Eichan|e 
htB  HaMinis  (Bermuda)  Ltd  ... 
Loni  Island  Savin|s  Bank 


MecAndicws  I  Fort)es  Holdin|s.  Inc 

Michiian  Trade  EKhanie  

Marian  Stanley  t  Co.  Ine 

Municipal  Finance  hdustiy  Assn  

National  Health  Labs.  Inc 

Phillips  Petreteum  Co 

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Mundpal  Finance  Industiy  Assn 

John  Nuwen  t  Co.  he  

Securities  Industiy  Assn 


Rubin  Winston  t  Dierchs  (ForOutdoor  Adwrtisini  Assn  ol  Amenca.  hic) . 

Bass  t  lllman  (ForJIational  Assn  of  Phaimaceuticai  Manufaetuicrs)  

Central  Arizona  Praioet  tesn  _ 

Mort|a|t  hsurana  Companies  of  America 

hstitute  of  Electiical  A  Electnmics  En|ineers  

American  Banheis  Assn  _ 

Aies-Senno.  he  

Pnntini  hdustnes  of  America,  he  _ 

Eastman  Kodak  Ca 

hdependent  Miolevm  Assn  o<  Amenca 

Chamber  of  Cammefce  of  the  US _ _ 

National  Assn  of  Manufactuiers  _ „ 

Golbal  Bioadcastini  System 


Amencai  Cwil  Liberties  Un«n 

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatiw  Assn  

Salt  Croat  8  Little  Celumel  Rnw  Presenatne  Assn  . 


Sduibb  Corporation 

New  Eniland  Rehabilitation  Hospital 

National  Assn  of  Private  Psychiatnc  Hospitali  . 
Hon  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA  .. 

Chevron  USA.  he 

Mapca.  he 

lalcsanr  Corporation  International  - 


Rowland  t  Selleiy  (ForAlliance  lor  Fair  Competition)  

Rowland  I  Selleiy  (For.-GE  Plasties)  

Rowland  I  Sallaiy  (ForJbtional  Check  Casheri  Assn.  he)  _ 

Raariand  I  Selleiy  (For^Secunty  Companies  Orianiied  for  Leiislatwe  Adam 
(SOXA)). 

Financial  Eacutnes  Institute  - 

Natnnal  Telephone  Coopeiatnc  Assa . „ 

Teuco.  he 


Fehicnbacier  Sale  Quinn  8  Deese  (For<SC  Ciedit  Services,  he) 
American  Financial  Services  Assn  _ 


Amencan  Gas  Assn 
Philip  Moms,  he  . 
Beer  hstitute 


Natanal  Busuiess  Aircraft  Assn  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Amencan  Sac  of  Assn  Eaecutncs 

Amencao  Mmm|  Conpess  

Amancaa  Gnup  Practice  Assn  

Natanal  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  US 

Jack  McDonald  Ca  (For:Dow  Comin|  Corp)  

Jack  McDanald  Co.  (ForOutboard  Manne  Corp)  . 
Jack  McDonald  Co  (ForJ>laaeta  Narth  Amenca)  . 
Jack  McOonaM  Co  (FarMM  Hachawy.  he)  .... 
Anencaa  Mnteum  hstituta 


Coancil  al  Eurepaan  (  Japanese  Natnnal  Shipowners'  Assn 

Amencan  Land  Title  Assn 

American  Escrow  Asu  

Natanal  Tour  Assn.  he  — 

Nataaal  Assn  of  hdependent  Collafes  1  Unnenities 

Cahteraia  Assa  of  Sanitatien  Aienocs  

Care  Carp  

ENS  Resounds.  Inc  (Forrest  Bay  Mud)  

h-SHu.  he  

Las  Viriaiies  Huacipal  Water  Distnct  

EK  Raiawcas.  lac  (FdrKXanie  Ceunly  Samtatioo  Dotncts) 

Nadara  Resaaich  hstdule _ _ 

Society  of  A—iican  Flonsts  .._ — — 

Amaricaa  Fnaan  Food  Institute  _ — 

Natnal  Ba«  Wkohsalars  Assn  

Ehasce  Saiwas.  he 


Rainiiraaee  Assn  of  Amenca  

Madim  Gnap  (tar:  Phrtip  Moms,  he) 
Piwp  Moms,  he __. — 


Seeiic  Hudaan.  he -.. 

flianaacautical  Manutactaran  Assa  . 
Santkara  Company  Servees.  he  


Atlartc  Richtwid  Co  . 


9.674JI 
3.000  JO 
2.500M 
1.975JI0 


78.96 

1.002.93 

50.00 

150.00 


3.659.U 


4J75Xn 
6.D00il0 


300.00 
1916 


1.500il0 
2.000ilO 
2.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.500  A) 
150.W 
2.000.00 
3.000.00 
1.004X10 
1JOO.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
7.90 


500.00 





7.500.00 

4JO0O0 

uaai 

U50.00 
2.000.00 

mTso 

753.00 

i.ooo.n 

1.008.00 
IJOOOO 

9J7J.X 
22S.W 

225.00 

~inM 

45iI0 
132.77 

12.001.00 
3137  50 

473.61 

170.00 
216.00 

1.000.00 

3.166.67 

500.00 

"iaoH 

160.00 
30.000.00 
3.750.00 

KM 

16M).0O 

1.175.00 

24.739.77 

150.00 
1.000.00 
1.500.W 
1.004.00 

139.132.00 
5.000.00 

25.n 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

47.913.00 
907.17 

4I.W 
2S«.00 

i'MM 

IJOO.OO 

41.00 

500.00 

200.00 

66.19 



6.000  JM 
300.00 

2J00.00 

5.100.00 

32.913.00 

1.625.00 

3.500.00 

3.4ai2 
4.000M 

imob 

1.474.73 
5J61.94 

ti'iix 

ijJMiiis 

lo.n 

400000 

500.00 
2.B65.00 

1.500.00 
1,500.00 

4.000.00 

'imi'M 

27.95 

3554 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


OriMuatim  w  Individual  rilini 


Emploicr/Clieiit 


Rtctipts 


Eipcnditum 


I V.  ScMI,  Hniwn  EMnc  Utitlits  tlOO  K  StiMt.  NW.  11018  NKhinfton,  DC  20006 

Im  T.  SdKk  Jr..  HI.  Ztl-M  mUk  Somnim,  W  0076 , 

Mat  H.  SdMntkmidl.  4S0  IXrtant  Ptaa  East.  SM.  *4200  Wastimiton.  DC  20024    . 

H  L  SdMHn*.  ItIS  H  Stat.  M)  WnlmtfM.  DC  20062 „. 

Sm  ScMi.  P.O.  Bb  2121  Cofpn  ClMBtJ,  TX  7»403 _ 

Jmm  r.  ScMJcM.  13S0  En  Stml.  M.  KIO  Wajkiaitoi.  DC  20005-3305  

hMM  D.  ScMmu*.  49S  SMrtk  Ci>ilgl.  SN.  1401  Washinitwi.  K  20003  

Mckart  M.  SdwidI  Jr..  1333  Nn  Hampjkm  *«..  NW.  KOO  WasAmiton.  DC  20036 

Da 

Mart  IMiaid  SckMtt.  I124S3-047  PO  Boi  1000  Lcavctmoitti.  KS  66048-1000 

Jak*  MM  Sdmitz.  P.O.  Sta  Ml.  Rt.  2  la  184-C  Ukini,  HO  6S542-0S01 

SckM4ac  HafiHM  Safal  t  Laiis.  1111  IM  Straat.  NW.  11000  Washinitni.  DC  20036  . 

Oa _ __ 

llclwd  C.  SckMidar.  226  N.  WaahMilan  Stnct  Mcandria.  V«  22314  „.. 

TiMai  J.  Sckaadar.  IIU  ink  Sliatl.  NW.  MOO  Waskin|to<i.  K  20036 

Zaa  SckMtto.  215  PmnylMaia  An..  SE  Waikmiton.  DC  20003  _ 

FiMk  SckMfcr.  1J57  E  S..  NW  WaslMitoii.  DC  MOOS _ 

K.  900  171k  St.,  NW.  K26  Washinilon.  X  20OO6  - 

.  122  E  42M  St  Nan  York.  NY  10017 

Jaal  S.  SckaactaU.  129  MM  301k  Stiitl  Mn  York.  NY  10001  

Itartka  J.  ■ickoaaawt.  FalbnfM  t  Jnmski  801  Paitnjytvania  Awnue.  NW  Wasriinttm.  DC  20004-2604  . 

Ckata  S.  Scknttr.  1  Hnsadwiatts  km..  NW  Waikiniton.  DC  20001 

H.  (.  W.  Sckmtr.  lOK  Ktk  Stnat.  NW.  51k  Flaar  Waskinitai.  DC  20036 

N.  DaHM  Scknadar.  Haqlaiid  Patntcum  CauKil  60  West  St..  1403  Annapolis.  MO  21401     

Ml  Sckirt.  1909  R  StiwI.  NW  WtakmflM.  DC  20049  ., 

l|M  H.  Sckabtit  1130  Cauacticiit  An..  W.  11000  Washindon.  K  20036  

laska  C.  Sckacktrt.  1030  15tk  Stnat.  NW,  1964  Waskinitni.  DC  20O05 

Ekokalk  SckHln.  1155  CoMWticat  An.  NW  Washiii|tMi.  K  20036  

Mart  Sckdb.  918  I6tk  Stnat.  NW.  1406  Waskmiton.  K  20006 

RKkaid  F.  Sckntz.  807  Mam  kmrnm.  SW  Wishinitm.  K  20024  

Ralfk  D.  SdwiHCk.  1800  H  Stnat.  NW.  1325  Saulk  Washiniton.  DC  20036   

■akjania  R.  Sckvstai.  1333  Naa  Hanpskm  Ak..  NW.  11001  Washmgttn.  DC  20036  

Nad  D.  Sdwstar.  2120  L  Stnat.  NW.  1305  Wastunfton.  DC  20037  

Aam  R.  Sckaartz.  10  Sovtk  Skon  Dim  Gaknston.  TX  77551  

Mim  D.  SchMitz.  1101  ISIh  SL.  NW.  MOO  Waskin|ton.  DC  20005  

Mkvr  E.  Sckmitz.  1420  Kiiii  St.  Almidna.  VA  22314-2715  _ 

ElMW  Sckaartz.  318  S.  Abmidan  Street  Ai1in|toii.  VA  22204  

Da 

Ehnkatk  Nnk  Sckmrtz.  1700  N.  Moore  St..  12120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

kkckaai  Scknrtz.  PO.Boi  37347  Waskiii|liiii.  K  20013 

Rckacd  Scknilz.  OO  S.  PicMt  St.  Alenndiu.  VA  22304  

Rckaid  S.  Sckmlac.  1001  Pemstkniiia  Aw.  NW  Waskmiton.  DC  20004 

ion»k  A.  Sciaimo.  P.O.  ta  1938  (10  Madison  An)  Momstoon.  HI  07%21938 

Sc«ililic-Mta«ta.  One  lackmlan  Paikany  Sm  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30348   

Mckaal  SchiIi.  880  S.  Pkkatt  S.  Alcundna.  VA  22304 

Oand  A.  Scott.  1100  Comiacticiit  Aw.,  NW,  K20  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Euan  Scott.  1750  Ibw  Yort  Aw«w.  NW  Waskiniten.  DC  20006 

Gnfoqr  R.  Scatt.  1341  G  Stnct.  NW.  1900  Waskin|ton.  DC  20005  

JancsL.  Sott.  400  N.CapitolStnot.NW.  8590  Washiniton.  DC  20001 

Mm  Hawiis  Scott.  1101  Venmit  An..  NW  12tk  Fkxx  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

R.  Doony  Scott.  101  Constitution  Am.,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20001 

Siuafl  I.  Scatt.  1383  Pictatd  Onw  POAa  1725  Roclwiile.  MD  20850  

Scntnot  Hi«  t  Thompson.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  illOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006 


Do. 
Da 


hinll  K.  Soimef.  1025  ConnectKut  Aw..  NW.  ilOU  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Ame  Scully,  777  14tk  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20005  

rMMlkf  Scolly.  25  tovisiana  Awmio.  NW  Washiniton.  X  20001  

Honaf  S.  SomaiM.  1667  K  Stnel.  NW.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

Witter  1.  Scndla.  1025  Comiacticat  An..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Pannla  C.  Seamans.  1000  Patomac  Stnat.  NW  1401  Washiniton.  DC  20007  

Lm  OHices  of  iakn  Scars.  2021  K  Street.  NW.  1750  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

D«Hd  Sodnao.  1201 1  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Sontilios  hnistiy  Assa.  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Saewitf  Tradon  taaa.  he.  One  WM  Irada  Center,  M511  Ne«  York.  NY  10048  .. 

Paanlo  Sodiikelin,  1919  Penasykiama  Anouc,  NW  1504  Washiniton.  DC  2O0O6 

Ckartas  M.  Saifar  BL  2000  Poomyknaia  Aw..  NW.  16200  Washiniton.  K  20006 

Henld  L  Sofad.  1350  I  Street  NW.  1700  Washiniton.  K  20005 

Cart  1.  Sanertck.  1101  17tk  Street.  NW.  1400  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

H.  Rskad  Seikert  Jr..  1331  PtansfteiMa  Aw..  NW.  11500  N  Washiniton.  DC  20004-1703     

taarie  H.  Sndal  Jr.  Asaoatad  Molaom  bidustncs  of  PA  PO.  Boi  925  Hamshuri.  PA  17108 

Jam  Saqler.  1155  CnmctKOt  Urn..  NW  Waskmiton.  K  20036  

Makm  Serti.  (03  East  WaskwflM  Streat  kidiaoapkMv  M  46204  

Ton  Salan.  1701  PkMBfknm  Aw..  N*  Weskin|ton.  X  20006  

MWtaa  SoKkak.  3900  WocomM  An.JM  Weskiniton.  DC  20016 

Hm&i  Soar.  440  Fnt  StnM.  NW.  8600  Waskmiton.  DC  20001  

Dmd  Senar.  in  Hayland  Mnae.  NE.  1500  Waskmiton.  DC  20002  . 


I  A.  Senpkm.  2001  Jeflersan  Dam  lk|kmy.  11012  Ailiniton.  VA  22202 _. 

Oa - - 

Mk  M.  Sannol.  16  Mwno*  Rood  Farmin|ton.  CT  06034-0338  

Toni  L  Sane.  1250  CoiHiaetiait  )m»m.  NW  Waskmiton.  DC  20036  

Sma  SdN^  Co.  Mc  603  Etst  Woskieilon  Street  kidianapolis.  H  46204  

Son*  MaaHB  Sesaa  lor  CoNnsv  4210  S*c*onid  Spnn|s  Road.  1202  Austin,  n  7879 1 

IRickaidSaMd.  1800  K  SI.  NW.  tl  110  Waskmiton.  DC  20006 

Sailiitt  Um  Famiitkn  t  GonMsok.  815  Coinoctciit  Aw..  NW,  1500  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Tsiiiiiiiri7ioiRM  biiwd  Aim 

I  A.  SkiNe>.  1220 1  Street.  NW  Waskmiton.  DC  20005  

i  H.  SkankntK.  1819  L  St.  NW.  7tk  Floor  Waskmiton.  DC  20036 

I  L  Stnwai.  1120  Coaanticat  An..  NW  Waskmiton.  K  20036 

I  H  Skafin.  ISOl  II  SInt.  NW.  8700  Waskmiton.  K  20006  

Do 

I F.  Skai*.  1100  ITtk  Stnat  NW.  8504  Waskmiton.  DC  20036 

Da — 

Stamik  PMai  Com  1  Hanatt.  PC.  1707  I  Street.  NW.  8725  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 

Oa _ 

Oa 

Edwd  W.  Skaa.  1801  II  Street  NW.  8100  Waskmiton.  DC  20006  

Skao  PttHk  PM>  1  Tna*nd|a.  2300  N  Stnat.  NW  WaskHiflon.  DC  20037 _ 

Ok „_. 

Do 


Da. 

Oi. 

0>. 
k. 
ti. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
k. 
Oi. 


Kansas  Crty  fom  t  U|ht,  el  al -.. 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp  _ i.. 

XeroiCoip  J.. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce i.. 

Central  Pomr  8  Li|ht  Company  

Johnson  t  Johnson  

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers  

Association  ot  American  Publishers 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  Trade  I  Technical  Sckodi 


Mack  Trucks,  Inc  

Toyota  kkitor  Corporate  Services  U.S>..  Inc  ... 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  

AFl-CK)  Mantimc  Committn 

U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Gmup 

Assaiited  General  Contractors  of  Amenci  ... 

Noithmest  Airlines.  Inc  _ , 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  he 

Amru  International  Trading  Corp 

Menchem  Company . 

National  Guard  Assn  of  the  U.S 

Consumers  Po«er  Co    , 

American  Pelroleum  Institute  . 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  ....„ 

American  Insurance  Assn „ 

AmerKan  Seed  Trade  Assn  

Waste  Manaiement  International.  Inc 

Professional  Serwces  Council  „ 

Disabled  American  Veterans  

flow  Comini  Corp  

Arco  Chemical  Company  

International  Bnd|e  Tunnel  8  Tumpike  tasn 

American  Insurance  Assn 

National  Council  of  Savinis  Institutions 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  ... 
California  State  Lands  Commission 


Washiniton  Slate  Department  of  Natural  Resourcts 

Boeing  Company 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mort|age  Corp  

Boat  Onmers  Assn  of  the  US 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  he  

Financial  Eiecutives  Institute 


Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US 

Mobil  Corporation  

Sheet  Metal  Wortiers  International  Assn 

Philip  Moms  Manaiement  Corp  , 

American  Healthcare  Institute  

American  Medical  Assn 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  8  Joiners  of  Anient 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn.  Inc  

CHA  Financial  Corp  

Provident  Life  t  Aaident  Insurance  Co 

Security  Life  of  Denver  Insurance  Co 

Transamenca  Corporation  

Enseicft  Corporation  _ , 

National  Association  of  Realtors 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsttn 

Amdahl  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co  

California  Slate  Dept  of  Education  

Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  

American  Health  Care  Assn  


Foodservice  and  Lodging  hstilute \ 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange 

Bevendie  &  Diamond.  PC  (ForCity  of  Bluefield.  WV.  et  al.) 

American  President  Companies.  Ltd 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Waste  Manaiement.  Inc  

Service  Supply  Co.  Inc  , 

E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemoun  I  Co 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

American  Israel  Public  Affaire  Comm  

American  Agncultuie  Mowment.  he  

Aerojet  General  Corp  

McDonnell  Dou|las  Corp  _ 

Heublein.  he _. 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 


Florida  Poner  8  Light  Co „ 

American  See  of  Pension  Actuaries  

Employers  Council  on  Floible  Compensation 

Abbott  Laboratories  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  i 

Amencan  Banters  Assn  » 

Pnee  Waterhouse  (ForrCoalition  for  Interest  Disalhmkce) 

Pnee  Waterfnuse  (For  Investment  Co  hstitute) 

Cigai  Assn  of  Amerxa.  Inc 

Pipe  Tobacco  Council  , 

American  Assn  of  Esporters  8  Importers 

Schocller  Technical  Papers.  Inc  

Toy  Manufacturers  ol  Amenea 

Wntinghottse  Electric  Corp  

Alabama  Construction  Contractors 

Amencan  Coke  and  Ckcmicals  hstitute  . 

Amencan  Council  on  Education 

Afflcncan  Helhnic  hstitute 

American  hsorance  Assn 

Annrican  Savinis  and  Loan  of  Fhnda  .. 

Apple  Computer,  he 

Realty. 


Auburn  Unhnreity 

ADOSCO  hdustnes,  he  . 

Bhunt  he  

Carts  Enterpnns,  he  ... 
City  ol  Houston 


Dnimnood  Company,  Inc 

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Assn 


3J12.50 

"ilibodibb 


1.000.00 
350.00 
500.00 

1.250.00 


3.500.00 

5,450.00 


6,260.83 


ljOO.00 


9,072.00 
8,000.00 


660.72 


(.000.00 
3.550.00 
1.50000 
16.366.93 


150.00 
1.000.00 

40,000.00 
2,000.00 
1.000.00 

10,800.00 
4.663.75 
3,520.00 
4.000.00 

14,000.00 
5.125.00 


14.000.00 
2,000.00 
7.770.00 
319.58 
11.125.00 
3.750.00 
682.50 
2.5OO.0O 


4.900.00 


4.688.00 
1.725.00 
16.528.82 
1.000.00 
50000 


15.000.00 


4,500.00 


1.000.00 
824.00 


3.550.00 


18.000.00 

10.500.00 

3.000.00 

220.14 


17.250.00 


3,000.00 
15,000.00 
7.500.00 
5,000.00 
200.00 


2.000.00 


854.16 
500.00 


1,0(3.52 


1.200.00 
1.513.13 
6.895.00 
7,576.56 
120.99 


7^0344 
1.250.63 
4.0M.0O 
6.91340 
1.250.00 
2.238.68 


12.043.13 


3.4(9.40 


225.00 


345.70 
335.65 


200.00 
■460.00 


211.45 
6,998.00 


812.95 


768.75 
76.22 
142.03 


264.32 
1.000.00 
7.663.11 
1.185.68 


759.80 
12403 
695.79 
634.59 


500.00 
550.00 


235.32 
202.85 


21.00 


3,897.58 
3J90.40 


332.638  00 
6.0O4.00 


7(8.75 


4.024.81 
22715 


40.29 
'i7i98478 


911.00 

147.00 

4.234.33 

171.43 


78.80 


532.00 
375.00 


883.52 


136.90 
618.43 
271.92 
45  J4 


7218 
3U3 
552.74 
58(60 
109.03 
178  JO 


477.23 
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EmploiH/Clitnt 


Raoipts 


EipMditwii 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Shea  t  Gardntr.  ItOO  Massachusetts  Awmit.  m  Washin|ton.  DC  2003« 

lamas  V.  Sheahan,  1666  Manhassd  Dnw  Atlanta.  GA  30338 „. 

Gail  E.  Shearer.  2001  S  St..  NW.  K20  Washinitoo.  DC  20009  

P  Scott  Shearer.  1725  K  Street  PM.  11405  Washiniton.  K  20006  

Shearman  It  Sleriini.  1001  30th  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20007 

Dennis  W.  SlieM.  914  Richland  Stnct.  K-lOO  Columbia.  SC  29201  

John  J.  Sheehan.  815  16th  St..  NW.  1706  Washin|ton.  K  20006  

Shaun  M.  Sheehan.  1722  E>e  Street.  NW.  Washinfton.  DC  20006 


Katlileen  Sheckey.  3nl  Floor  2030  M  Street,  m  Washweton,  K  20036  

C.  Douilas  Shellq.  Florida  PetnXeum  Council  215  South  Monne  Stieel.  MOO  Tallahassee,  a  32301 

Zack  H.  Sl)elley  Jr..  1331  Pennsytvania  Awnue.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20004  

Victor  M.  Sher.  216  First  Am..  South.  1330  Seattle.  WA  98104  

Judith  C.  Sherman.  1111  14th  Street.  WM.  11200  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

Ellen  Shillinjlaw,  750  17th  Stieet.  NW.  lUOO  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  „ 

R.  Philip  Shimer.  444  N  Capitol  St..  m.  #526  Washinfton.  DC  20001  

R  Bradley  Shmn,  901  31sl  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20007  

Do - „ _ 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Julie  Shisler,  P.O.  Boi  85608  San  Diego.  CA  92138   

Elaine  Shocav  555  Ne«  Jersey  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

T  V  ShockJey  III.  2121  San  Jacinto  Stieet.  12500  P.O.  Boa  660164  Dallas.  TX  75266-0164  . 

John  G  Shortndge.  818  Connectcut  kit.,  m  Washington.  DC  20006  

Pamela  Hill  Shouldis.  One  Tabor  Center.  12500  1200  17th  Street  Denver.  CO  80202  

Haiold  A.  Shoup.  1899  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  ....._... 

A  Z  ShoiB,  1801  Columbia  Rd..  NW.  1203  Washinfton,  DC  20009  

Jennifer  M.  Shmer.  6200  Oak  Tiee  BKrd.  Independence.  OH  44131  

Pamela  R  Shubitowski.  1919  Pennsylvama  Ave..  NW.  #850  Washmfton.  DC  20006  

Walter  Shur.  51  Madison  Ave.  New  York.  NT  10010 

William  H  Shute.  1667  K  Street  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006 

Sidley  (  Austin.  1722  Eye  Street.  IM  Washington.  K  20006 _ _ 

Do 


Do 


Dand  Todd  Sidor.  One  Constitution  Squaie  Ne«  Brunswick.  NJ  08901-1500 

Maik  A.  Siegel  t  Associates.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  HOB  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Susan  Siemietkowski.  1601  Duke  Street  Aleundria.  VA  22314  

Aleunder  W.  Sierck.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  K  20005  . 

Do 

Do. 


Chnstme  Sigtar.  2000  K  St..  NW.  8th  Fknr  Washington.  DC  20006 
Lucmda  Silies.  215  PennsyhraiHa  Ave..  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  . 
Allan  Silber.  365  Mam  Street  Nashua,  NH  03060 


StepJian  Silberlarb.  440  First  Stieet.  IM.  KOO  Washington.  K  20001  

Mark  SiJbargaM.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  8520  Washington.  K  20009 

Hilav  SiHs.  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington.  K  20007-3838 

Do 

Do 

David  SilvH.  1600  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Steve  Silver.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St..  NW.  6th  R.  Waskington.  DC  20007 

Do  . 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Do _.., 

Do 

Silver  Utm'ito'.''iiic'.'i730''Ma'.rJ^^^ 

Harcia  Siharman,  19C1  L  Street.  IM.  1320  Weshington.  DC  20036  ... 

Cutis  Siluen.  888  1601  St..  NW.  1606  Washington,  DC  20006  

Od 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Silvantem  t  HuKou.  1776  K  StiMt.  NW.  ISOO  WaslwiftGa.  DC  20006  . 

Do _.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Emnm  Eiacttu  Co „. 

EquilaMe  ol  Iowa  

ESCO  ElactraRics  Corp  _ _ _ 

Ftoiida  Citnis  Mutual  

Gdienl  Electric  Corp  

Gmn  Pointn-harptr  Mtaods  Study  Comnittee  for  Detnit . 

Harttrt  Corp 

kiJtitule  o(  Mematmal  Bankers  

Meriraph  Corporation  

IntaiGile  Company.  Inc 

ImmtnieBt  Counsel  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Jin  Waller  Corp „..„, — .™™„ „.. 

KantPl  Headwear,  Inc  .  

MicMie  Tire  Company  . 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ol  America  . 

National  Assn  of  Manne  Manufacturers 

National  Autonwbilr  Dealers  Assn 

National  bidastnes 

Poly  liisaletion  itoniitiirturen  ten  (F^ 

Prwate  CliiW  Care  Piwiders 

Product  liability  Coordinating  Committee  ... 

Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire 

Puerto  Rica  Faderel  Affairs  JUministratioo  . 

Rust  Engmeenng 

RJR  Nabisco 

South  Central  Bell . 

Southern  Company  Services,  bic  

Taiwan  Power  Company 


Utility  Nucleer  Waste  and  Transportation  Program 

Vulcan  Materials  Co 

Societe  Gencrale  de  Surveillance,  SA 

Stamens  Enerp  I  Automation,  Inc  

Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc 


Hattpenny  Hahn  Rxhc  t  Marchese  (For  Aitomotnre  Service  Industry  Assn)  . 

Dare  V  Cia  (lor  Companii  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores  SA),  el  a  

American  Chimpractic  Assn _ 

United  Steetaorkers  of  Ancnca 

Tnbune  Broadcasting  Co _._ 

Common  Cause  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

General  EleetrK  Co 

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund  

American  Dental  Assn 


American  Soc  of  Dincal  Oncokigy  

Western  Governors  Assn  

Hill  I  Knowlton  (ForAnencan  Chamber  of  Commeice  in  Hong  Kong) 

Hill  I  Rnowltoo  (Forfentral  Utah  Water  Conservancy  DistncO 

Hill  1  KnowlUin  (Forfcntral  Valley  Praiect  Water  Assn)  

Hill  t  Knowlton  (Fortesert  Research  histitute) _ _.. 

Hill  t  Knowllan  (For£ranite  Rock  Company) 

Hill  t  Knowdon  (For^Mid-Valley  Water  Authority)  

Hill  I  Knowlton  (For:Steele  (  GUIiland  Realty)  . ..._ 

Hill  t  Knowlton  (ForMmersity  of  Nevada.  Reno) 


Hill  t  Knowlton  (ForWest  Basin  Municipal  Water  District)  . 

Hill  (  Knowlton  (ForWesttands  Water  District) 

General  Atonies  _ 

Amencan  Fed  of  Teachers  

Central  t  South  West  Corp  

USX  Corporation  

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc 


American  Assn  of  Advertising  Agencies 


Centenor  Energy  Corp  

Stuait  A  Lewis  I  Ciifflpany.  Inc 


New  Tort  Life  Insurance  Company  . 

SouHiwestem  Bell  Corp 

Commonwealth  Edison  

Donicy.  toe 

Northwest  Forest  Resoune  Cauocil 

New  JerKy  State  Bar  Assn  

Commonwealtb  of  Puerto  Rioi 

County  of  Hudson  (NJ) 


Power  Aethonty  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Stevens  Institiite  of  Technology 

Pnnting  Industries  of  America 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Serwcc  Company  

Beveridge  I  Diamond  (Forhcific  Dunlop-GNB) 

RSRCoip  

National  Camm  to  Pieserve  Social  Secunly  

U.S.  PuWic  Merest  Reseaich  Group  

Recyclen  o<  Copper  Alkiy  Products  

Americaa  brad  Pubic  Affairs  Comm  

Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  toe  . 


HiM  (  Knowlton.  Inc  (Fer.-Cantral  Nebraska  Public  Power  I  kngatnn) 

Hill  t  Kaorilon  (For:F1oh4a  Mwncipal  Electnc  Assn  (FMEA))  .~ 

HHI  t  Kaowllon.  Inc  (For£addes  Resources)  - 

InvttfHient  Company  Institule 

Rokeitaan  Henagle  I  Eastaugh  (ForAlasha  laggers  Assn) 

Robertai  Henagle  8  Eastaugh  (ForJInencan  Airlines,  toe)  

Robertsan  Managle  8  Eastaugh  (ForAidHraii  Sdaol  District)  

Meitwi  Henagle  t  Eastangh  (ForJInstgl  Bay  Native  Corp) 

Robettaan  Maaagla  (  Eastavgli  (Fartf  Itaeriea.  toe) __ 

Rebeitaon  Henagle  8  Eastaugb  (Forfily  of  Kobsfeue)  

Mertan  Henagle  t  Eastaegh  (FarOgwtay  Haiitnne  Corp) 

Robeitian  HaMfk  (  Eastangk  (FnrKinnecBtl  Corp)  

Rnbertann  Henagle  I  Eastaugh  (Fer-ica-Land  Sciviccs.  Inc) 

Psiiiiiii'Miiiiis  t  Riii^it  1.!-I.."1!..''.LIL1IZZ""IIZZZI 

Banaeman  t  Annriatn.  toe  (FerJInb  RepiMc  of  EgjvO  . 

BaMenun  and  Asteaales,  lac  (Forwent  Unwanity  Colleie) 

Banwermaa  8  Assaeiates.  toe  (For£o«nMieal  of  Bangladaali)  ..._ 

BanMinan  I  tesxiales.  toe  (Far^avenmcat  of  Tuwsu)  

Bannewaa  t  Assaeiates.  toe  (ForiSawni  Millti  Grsep  (tor  Ceueraaient  el  the 
PMippineD). 

AmhCM  Nawipapii  hiblnliers  Assn 

Asset iitian  hr  Advanced  Ijle  Undenwitmg 

BiiiM  Itm  I  Til 

CapiU  Caie  SfeaKtaUers 

CiiskHiaa  t  IMeliald 

GnMiMKbies z!!.!ir.iTzzrrji3Jizr.zi~~izzz"iJ 

VWIar  Harris,  rt  al. ».-—._».—..._■.....».... — „ — 

Kataa  t  Cowpinf 


3.191.13 


217.52 


5.527.19 

500.00 

1.481.56 

6.710.25 

674J8 


37.53 
459.82 


44.65 
728  39 
28.02 


\23at6 

490.94 

13.757J0 

5.700.01 


1X7.09 

30.52 

1.911.02 

204.85 


B92i5 

liOOM 


18.02 
263.45 


6.990.94 
5.0W.00 
11.250.00 
10.009  J9 


196.76 
241.21 
270.30 


737.19 
1.723.61 
3.016i5 
7.500.00 


137.7B 
2639 
41.06 

546.68 


27.111.06 

ljt7il 

4.000.00 
3.750.00 

111.087.07 
40J100.00 
15.135.73 

154  49 

3.000.00 
14.075.04 

2.411.19 
678.79 

1.740.00 

1.000.00 

25.00 

lOM 

157.50 

315.00 
2.520.00 

109.50 

'iiem 

17.770.13 

8J4 

72.00 

400J0 

2J0O.00 



42.18 
1.500.00 

8.677i0 

~UJD 

10.746.25 
8.661.25 

3a.67 

11.000.00 
8J50.00 
12.425.00 
12.000.00 
2M0.00 

'"mm 

1.786J1 
644.73 

3.969.00 
6.400.06 
14.500.W 
12.000.00 
4.000  JIO 
2.172.13 
26.781.75 

12j)00.00 

3"658.6ir 
512.11 
20.00 
81.78 

2.900.W 

12.000.00 
SOOiJO 

5M0.00 



3J47.00 

2.041.12 

900.00 
7S0.00 

1.000.00 

700.00 

35.00 

aido 

5.000J0 



i.caejt 

""iiioS 
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Do. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 


Gaiy  D.  Sinms.  1720  Eye  StraO.  NW.  7lh  Ftow  Washmitwi.  OC  20006 _ 

Midiael  E.  Sunoii.  16«i  K  St..  M  Wasliin|tw.  DC  2000S 

IM  A.  SiaiM,  13M  Irw  1(A  Am..  M.  1900  Washiniton.  K  20005  

SuiiM  t  CompMf.  Inc.  IWl  Conncticut  he.,  m.  M35  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

to.._ 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Dmd  C.  Sinom.  IIU  CaRiactnil  Aw,  NW.  1410  WasHiniton.  DC  20036  

Talman  E.  Smfiua,  444  IMk  Capitiil  Stmt.  NM,  1820  Washington.  K  20001 

Ckwhs  Csiiiiim.'iu  Tiiiii  SM 

TkMUS  0.  Sapwi.  700  H  Faifa  Stml.  NOl  Alcundna.  VA  22314 

Alkait  H  Sas,  llOOt  HmplM  M.  FaiffB  Statmi.  VA  22039 „. 

Ratait  H.  im*.  102)  imut  An.,  NW.  f200  WasMniton.  K  20005  _ 

Jmm>  W.  Sa(H  ■,  1100  ISOi  Stnat.  MW,  Suite  900  Washiniton.  K  2000J  

tonn  L  SMMair,  600  MaylMd  Aw.,  SW,  1700  Washiniton.  DC  20024  

CiMStaMiw  SiniBS.  17»  K  SbiM.  f  lOOS  Washiniton.  K  20006  

SkaMa*  Alps  SUi  HcaflMr  t  FtaR,  1440  Nn  Toili  Aacnut.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  2dbOS 

to-._ 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


to. 
to. 

to. 


Umrnl  J.  SImola,  11S5  ConiwctKut  Aw .  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 _.. 

If.  1S2S  I  Stnel.  NW.  MOO  Washiniton,  DC  20006  

Staoor,  1722  En  SInot  NW  Washiniton.  X  20006 

imm  J.  Stmiot,  7J1  RacMlo  Pita.  *  27B  Rodmlle,  MD  20052  

Bamoy  J.  SUadaq  Ir..  IIOO  Camacticut  Aw..  NW.  1620  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
Gk*  i  StMkoR.  Itaofart  Ptaia  2701  Fourth  Awnua  South  Minneapolis.  MN  55408 
RtHilae*  H.  StoiM,  1313  L  Stnat,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 
Pnl  A  StnM  *..  1629  K  Stiatl.  NW,  1100  Washiniton.  OC  20006 

to 

to 

to 

to 


tola  D.  Stapa,  3707  Utotmm  Tract,  P.O.  Bo  61700  Indianapolis.  H  46268 

Jtaalkw  SMi.  2000 1 SL,  NH,  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

to _ 

to _ __ _ __ 

Ratot  G.  StaaiMar,  161J II  ST..  NW,  1200  Washuiron.  DC  20036 

Aftart  J.  SlacMti.  1100  CaMWiical  Aw..  NW,  1900  Washiniton.  K  20036  ... 

R.  Ian?  SlB«M.  PA  ta  301)9  Botkesda.  MO  20824-0199 

'~      •  T.  Slidaf.  ISIIi  8  M  SUaats.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

I  i  Stwi.  260  Hadiaaa  Aaawa  Naa  Yort  NY  10016 


ialai  L  Skaa  Jr..  Capital  Gtlaqi  East.  I69i  600  Haiyland  Avenue.  SW.  1700  Washa  ilon.  OC  20024  . 

IM«  k  Staa.  1)09  K  SbMl.  M  Nashmiton.  K  20049 

OaMd  P.  Skaat.  1010  WaaM  Aw..  M  itOO  Washiniton.  DC  20007  . 
Mkt  CaaiHil  Sbaa.  1887  K  Stnat.  NW.  1710  Washiniton.  K  20006  .. 

Staaat  8  lalln.  1224  ITIt  St.  NW  WaslMiHoo.  K  20036 

Skflaa  L  Saol.  IHO  M  Stmt.  M.  Nashmiton.  K  20036 

Sanl  kmtts  CHadI  o(  taanca.  lac.  P.O.  Ba  4299  Columbus.  GA  31904 


I  HUap  8  SauUtn,  lOSO  Caaaactnit  Awmc.  NW.  11230  Washiniton.  K  20036 

t  C  S«itB.  2001 1 SL.  NH.  1506  Nasliin|tgn.  K  2(036  

I  e.  Sariar.  im  L  SL.  M.  11100  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

C.  Oiailas  Snik.  1890  M  SL.  NW.  MOO  Washiniton,  DC  20036  

'  '  1 C.  SaM.  400  llqtfal  BaNiai.  Oaa  Union  Souan  Chattanoo|a.  TN  37402  . 


I  A.  Saadi.  21S  Paaa»)lwaia  Aw..  SE  Washiniton.  DC  20003  

I  mm  SaM.  840223-000  P.OJaa  1000  Uawmwrth.  KS  66048-1000  . 

EkaMk  M.  SiMk.  IIS  lilk  SL.  NH.  IS07  Washiailon,  K  20006   

Ffaak  Saa«i  SaHia  k..  PA  ■■  13tS  Coiaaibia.  SC  29202  

MInr  A  Sartk.  IfOO  IMtaa  kalovart.  ilOOO  Aiiniloa.  VA  22209    

laaailai  L  Saaik.  900  ITBi  StatL  M.  lUO  Washin|lan.  K  20006 

Jataa  H.  Saalk  t,  880  tortk  18Hi  Steal  Bannfkaai,  M.  35291  

Rnw  I.  Smttk.  1120  l)lk  SbvL  NN.  1700  Washnglon.  K  20036 


)  Canactional  FKility  Bo  51  Constotli.  NY  12821-0015  . 

.  200  RaaiaaKa  Placa  714  Jadooa  Stnat  Dallas,  n  75202 

1 1  SMk.  PA  •■  SOOO  Clawlaad,  OM  44101  

I  P.  Sa«k.  m  lM0aa  Aw.  Haii  Tart.  NY  10017 

Pakioa  SiNlk.  190)  K  SL.  M  WMMfloa.  DC  20049 

Pkik»  S.  Sarik.  10)80  Wbkiw  laalanrt.  11600  las  Anntes.  CA  90024  _ 

to _ 1 _ 


Ilickarf  A.  Snn.  7)20  tokim  toad  latkasda.  MD  20117 

I F.  Swilk.  lOM  Vnaat  Aw..  ■>.  il  100  Washmiton.  K  20005 

1 1  Sailk.  1731  K  SL.  NW.  81300  Waskw|laa.  K  20006 

Saw  Hifa  Switt.  127S  hmliiiia  km.  NW.  1400  Washinitoo.  K,  20004 

Saiaa  Sapto  SaMk.  7)80  HHipait  Dliw.  8A32t  Hdun,  VA  23102 

Tm  SaiUk.  418  W  SL.  SI  Watkanlaa.  K  20003 

1 1  AadBMS.  hB.  1000  Coaaarticat  Aw..  NW.  (302  Washmiton.  K  2IB36  . 


Employer/Client 


Majestic  Realtn  Co  

MCA.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  Trade  Assn 
National  Structured  Settlements  Trade  Assn 

R.S.  Data  Sjfstems.  Inc  

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  Yorh  

Rolls-Rojce  Motor  Cars,  Inc 

Tropicana  EnerorCa  

US  Leaiue  of  Savin|S  Institutions  

5600,  Inc  

American  Academy  of  Actuaries 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co  

International  Franchise  Assn  

Amencan  Water  Woifis  Assn  

City  of  Fresno,  CA  

City  of  F^jitland.  Ofi  

East  Bay  Dischargers  Authority  

Elkhart.  IN 

Gaiy,  Indiana . ._..„ 

Newart.  Ca 

San  Bernardino.  CA .... 

San  Leandm.  CA 


Tacoma  Pubic  Utilities  . 

Tacoma.  WA 

Eaton  Corp  . 


AR-CK)  Mantime  Committee 

Labor-Management  Maritime  Committee.  Inc 

Morrison  Knudsen  Corp  

Railway  Pro|iess  Institute  _ 

Performance  Engineering.  Inc 

Rhone-Poutene 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  (NF1B) 

Amencan  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc  . 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

AIbo  Amenca,  Inc  

Allied-Signal,  Inc  

Amencan  Electronics  Assn 

Amoco  Corporation  

Anadartio  Petroleum  Corp  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  bic  

AIMOS  Energy  Corp 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Carter-Hawley-Hale 

Coalition  Against  Double  Taiation,  Inc 
Comdisco 


Computer  t  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn 
Council  on  Research  &  Technofogy 

General  Mills  

Gillette  Group  Management.  Inc  

HartMan  Corp,  Inc 

Hoylake  Investments,  Ltd . 

Memll  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc  „ 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership  . 


National  Assn  of  Energy  Service  Companies j.. 

Otyi  Energy  Company  . 
Sonat  Exploration  Co  .. 
Waste  Management.  Inc 
Southland  Corporation 


La  Radida  Childtens  Hospital  t  Research  Cent*,  et  al. 

U.S.  Pharmaceopeial  Convention,  Inc _. 

Mobil  Corp 

Honeywell.  Inc 

Senrice  Employees  International  Union  . 


Palumbo  &  Cerrelt.  Inc  (For-Anencan  Insurance  Assn)  

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (For:American  Soc  of  Codposers  Authors  8  Publishers) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForJttlantic  Richfield  C4I  

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (For:Fanners  Insurance  Qroup  of  Companies) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (For.RKkport  Fine  Arts  flouncil)  

National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

Cuban  Amencan  Foundation,  Inc  » 

Keefe  Company  (For:Hadassah  Medical  Relief  Ofianiiation) 

Keefe  Company  (For:Seminole  Tribe  of  Flonda) 

Amoco  Corporation 

Chrysler  Corporation 

CFIDSAssn  

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S.  .. 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  

Barter  _ 

Western  Coal  Traffic  League «.. 

Securities  Industry  Assn  


Pennfflil  Co 

Chlonne  Institute.  Inc 
Enon  Corporation  . 


Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc 

Strang  Fletcher  Camger  Walker  Hodge  8  Smill  (For£hattanoogi  Pigduction 

Credit  Assn.  et  al.). 
Public  Citian  


Amalgamated  Clothing  8  Teitile  Wortieis  Union 

Colonial  Companies,  he  

Amencan  Waterways  Operators.  Inc  

«kst  Meuco  Vegetable  Oistnbutors  Assn 

Alabama  Power  Co 

U  S  West.  Inc  


Cleveland  Electnc  Ilium  mating  Co 
New  Yort  State  Bankers  Assn 


Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

Castle  8  Cooke.  Inc  

Castle  8  CooAe  (Foi:Oole  Food  Company) 

Ftao  Van  Leasing,  Inc 

Hill  and  Knowlton  (ForfBI  Sugar  Group)  .. 

Teitron.  Inc  

Olin  Corporation 


Pacific  Telesis  Group 

Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

Amencan  Nuclear  Eneriy  Council 

City  ol  Euiene,  Ongon  


Receipts 


10,000.00 


30.000.00 
100.00 


600.00 

mod 


8.196.53 
8.327.16 
9.574.04 
4,074.61 
5,163.53 
8.254.39 
5.877.84 
5.417.80 
5.74607 
1.625,57 
3,619.02 


300.00 
1.632.00 


729.07 


24,262.50 
4.000.00 
3.189.00 


3.000.00 


2.000.00 


812.00 


I6.9OO.0O 

34304 

1,250.00 


10.27000 

37  50 

6.142.50 

2.27250 

97.50 


100.00 
6.000.00 
6.000  00 
4.500.00 


4.998.00 


I.ISO.OO 
518.19 


64.80875 
2,450.00 

36,74164 
6,000.00 


7.883.00 


6.669.00 
9.000.00 


300.00 

27.530.05 

100.00 


1,600.00 
652.06 


225.00 

550.00 

50.00 

600.00 

6.000.00 

9.937.50 

300.00 

2.875.00 

12,090.00 


Eipenditures 


4,652.44 
5.194.37 
5.191.24 
4,941.81 
5.30851 
5.371.25 
5,957.44 
5,034.77 
6.115.27 
1.742.77 
5.361.22 
3,938.54 
104.39 
174.00 
47.32 


159.69 

'miid 


784.75 


400.00 
U.75 


23.75 


91.77 
54.35 


713.01 
952.15 


200  00 
275.00 


20,008.81 


410.97 
3.202.29 


6JI7.74 


758.92 


6.75 
35.00 


150.00 
1.O4O.0O 


215.90 
1.038.61 


19,  1991 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3557 


s 

Eiptnditurts 

Him 

o'od 
HI  on 

- 

KM 

v\m 

)6.S3 
716 
4.04 
4.61 
)3.53 
)4.39 
^7.84 
7.80 
1607 
'5,57 
9.02 

id^bd 

17  00 

mi 

4.652.44 
5.194.37 
5.191.24 
4.941.81 
5.30851 
5.371.25 
5.957.44 
5.034.77 
6.115.27 
1.742.77 
5.361.22 
3,938.54 
104.39 
174.00 
47.32 

J2  50 

10  no 

153.69 

MOO 

id^dd 

300.00 



WOO 

fHion 



12.00 

784.75 

OO.OO 
43.04 
50  00 

400.00 
U.75 

700O 
37  50 

23.75 

42.50 
7250 
17  50 

9177 
54.35 

00.00 
00  00 

00.00 

00  nn 

98.00 

713.01 
952.15 

5000 
18.19 

200  00 
275.00 

08.75 

50  00 

20.008  81 

41.64 

00  00 

38.917.87 

fi3on 

6900 
00.00 

410.97 
3J02.29 

00  00 

30.05 
00  00 

6JI7.74 

OOOfl 

52.06 

758.92 

2500 
50  00 
50  00 

6.75 
35.00 

00.00 
00.00 
17  50 

150.00 
1.O4O.0O 

00  00 
7500 
40  00 

215.90 
1.038.61 

Oriimution  of  Indnndul  Filini 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


D>vHt  k  Smittafman,  1012  Ftoniini  Builditii  Dn  Moiiies.  M  50309  

Srmtcleu  Tobacco  Council.  Inc.  2550  M  Stmt,  IW.  1300  Wishinitoo.  K  20037 

Dartene  Snow.  1730  Rhodt  bland  Avi..  NW  tHashinfton.  K  20036 

larry  S  Snoialiite,  1825  Eye  St..  NW.  11201  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Do , 

David  F.  Snjdtf.  11350  Random  Hills  Rd  .  MOO  Fairtai.  VA  22030  

Do 

Gene  Snydef.  205  north  Thiid  Street  LaCranje.  KT  40031  _ 

Do 

Do „.„ 

Do 


lohn  M  Snydn.  600  Pennsylvania  Aw..  S£.  #205  Washin{ton.  K  20003  .. 
Mariwnte  A  Snyder.  1227  25th  Street.  IM.  KIO  Washiii(ton.  K  20037 
Wallace  S  Snyder.  1400  K  Street.  NW.  11000  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 


Snyder  Ball  Knsef  t  Assoc.  Inc.  499  S.  Capitol  St..  SW.  1520  Washiniton.  DC  20003 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Laune  J.  Snyder-Cavdl.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  11000  Washinttoo.  DC  20006  

AJan  C  Sobba.  1301  F^nnsylvania  Ave..  NW.  1300  Washin|ton.  K  20004 


Society  toe  Animal  Protectmc  Lecislatnn.  P.O.  Boa  3719  Gewietown  Station  Washiniton.  DC  20007  

Society  tor  Human  Resource  Manaiement.  606  North  Washinitw  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

Society  ol  Real  Estate  Amwaisafs.  Public  Affairs  Otlice  600  New  Hampshire  Aw.  IM.  11111  Washiniton.  K  20037 

Thomas  J.  Soles  Jr..  8224  Old  Courthouse  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180 - 

Sandra  M.  Sokxnej.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20OO6 

Fredenck  P.  Somers.  1383  Piaafd  Dnw  P.OA»  1725  Rxlwlle.  HO  20850-0822 

Nancy  C.  Somerville.  1735  New  Yorti  Aw.  I«»  Washiniton.  DC  20O06 

ludah  C  Sommer.  1101  Pennsylvania  *w..  NW,  1900  Washiniton,  X  20004 

SI  Sommer  1  Associates.  Inc.  2700  Vir|inia  Aw..  NW.  1910  Washiniton.  DC  20037  

Stewn  P  Sonnenbcfi,  200  West  Adams  Street.  12625  Chicajo.  I  60606 

Sonnenbeii  Anderson  O'Donnell  t  Rodniuet.  200  West  Adam  St..  12625  Chcaio,  L  60606  

William  A.  Sonntai.  1101  Connecticut  Aw.,  m.  1700  Washinjton.  K  20036  

Sorensen  t  Edwards.  PS.  1201  Third  Aw..  #2900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3028  

Walter  Lariie  Sor|.  19il6  ifcini|omeiy  Viliaje  Aw ,  #225  Gaithersburi.  MD  2WnZlZZZZZIZ^ZZZ'.'"'~. 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn,  PO  Bo  52468  New  Orleans.  LA  70152 

Southwest  Airlines  Co.  P.O.  Boi  36611  Dallas.  TX  75235-1611  

Space  Industries.  Inc.  711  West  Bay  Area  Blvd  .  1320  Webster,  n  77598-4001 


Spartier  and  Associates.  Inc.  1325  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  #500  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Do .._... 

John  S  Sparkman.  1100  Connecticut  Aw.,  m.  #530  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Ian  0.  SpaU.  1785  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Jonathan  B.  Spear.  1615  L  Street  NN.  #1320  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Do 

Specialued  Carriers  t  Ri||in|  Assn,  Inc.  2200  Mill  Road.  #616  Aleundna.  VA  22314  „ 
Richard  L  Spees.  901  31st  Street,  m  Washiniton.  K  20007 

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Ray  L  Spickler.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  IW.  #845  Washin|ton.  DC  20001  .. 
Spietel  t  McOiann!d.  1350  New  Torti  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005-4798 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Larry  N.  Spillcr,  1420  Kin|  Street  Aletandna,  VA  22314-2715 
William  H.  Spodat,  1801  K  St.,  NW  Wasbio|ton,  DC  20006  . 


Sportini  Goods  Manulactunn  Assn.  1625  K  Street.  NW.  #900  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Lisa  M.  Sorame.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washin|ton.  K  20062 

Marir  G.  Spunict,  400  Renihnrth  Dnw  Towson.  MO  21204  

Philip  Squair.  1501  Wilson  BM..  #600  Artin|ton.  VA  22209  . 


Squire  Sanders  t  Dempsey.  1201  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW  P.O.  Bn  407  Washiniton.  DC  20044  . 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cacile  Sndn.  1800  K  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 


John  W.  Snka,  S224  CM  Coartlwina  (had  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Janet  G.  St.  Amend,  122S  19th  Street.  NN.  #410  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Charles  A  SL  Ckartes.  80S  17th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washiniton.  DC  20006-3910  . 

Connell  StalM,  P.O.  Draaei  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301 

Ehns  J.  Stahr  Jr.,  1815  H  SMt.  NN,  (600  Washiniton,  K  20006 

Tyigae  Slalhmth.  220  Nartt  Devillert  Street  taisacola.  fl  32501 

David  P.  Staai.  P.C..  1629  K  SL.  NN.  (601  Waslm|ton.  K  20006  

Thansa  Stania*.  3IM  Spnai  Street  Fairtai.  VA  22031-2399 


Josepb  M.  StanlM.  1000  Vcnimt  km..  NW.  MOO  Washiniton.  DC  20005 
Stanton  t  Jbsaciain.  1310  19Ni  Street.  NW  Washn|ten.  DC  20036 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  Stantae  J..  1000  Ikmn  Jefleison  Street.  NW.  #609  Washiniton.  DC  20007  . 

Jane  Sutler  Starta.  2100  Ptmi^lvania  Aw.,  NW,  (600  Washinitan,  K  20037 

Da 


Lois  SUttv.  Suite  511  1745  Jeltenon  Davis  Hwy.  Ai1in|tai,  VA  22202  .... 

Janes  D.  Stitee.  320  rmbefbnak  Dnw  Waldort.  MP  20601 

Robert  E.  SUIon.  P.O.  tm  1365  Cotambia,  SC  29202 

Jvlie  A  Sta«u.  1667  R  Street.  NN.  (430  Naibmilon,  DC  20006 

Randolpli  J.  Stifiii.  HIS  H  Stnat  NN.  Suite  SOO  Washioitoa.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


EmployefA^lient 


Enero  Transportation  Group 
Haarmann  t  Reimer  Corp 


N.T.  Metropolitan  Transportation  A|ency 

National  tan  ol  Feniin  Trade  Zones  

S  I  F  Warebouaes.  be  „. 

San  Fnocisco  Public  Utilities  Csmnissun  . 
American  Petroleum  bistitute  


National  Solid  Wastes  Manaiement  Assn 

Massachusetts  Education  Loan  Autbonty 

New  Eailand  Education  Loan  Authonty  

Amencan  bisurance  Assn 

State  Farm  bisureacc  

Arthur  Camenn  

Cinamuti  Micrewaw.  bic 

Nortolb  Seutbem  Corp 

United  Paitel  Service  

Citians  Conm  lor  the  Ri|M  to  Keep  t  Hear  I 

AmefKan  Manaied  (^re  I  Review  Assn  

Amencan  Advertisini  Federation  

Alloy  Surtaces  Co.  he 

General  Motors  Corp  

Pu|et  Sound  Naval  Bases  Assn.  bic  (PSNBA) . 

Semce  En|ineerin|  Company ..... 

BP  Amenca.  bie 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 


Receipis 


6,000.00 

25.000.00 

4i50.00 

50000 

13.749.99 


20.2*2.75 
500.00 


5.287iO 


9.000.00 
45.000.00 
12M0O0 
16.500.U 
13.500.00 


6J75.00 


Amencan  Soc  lor  Personnel  Administratno 


Daiial  H.  Slaadlay.  3138  Mb  10th  Street  Ariiniton.  VA  22201  . 


Sheet  Metal  t  Air  Conditwnini  Contrectors'  Nit'l  Asm 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca  

Amencan  Occupational  Therepy  Assn.  Inc  

American  bistitute  ol  Aichitects  

Goldman  Sachs  1  Co _ 

Defense  Division  Bninswick  Corp 


Sonnenberi  Ander»n  O'Donnell  8  Rodn|ue2  (ForAploi.  Ik) 

Florsheim  Shoe  Co  

Smith  Bucklin  1  Associates  (For.4lational  Assn  ol  Metal  Finishersl 

Shoe  Miha.  Inc  

Western  Pioneer.  Inc 

Walter  Larle  Sori  Associates  ™ . 


National  Volunteer  Fire  Council 

Tobacco  bistitute 

Baltimore  Gas  8  Electnc  Co  . 


National  Tnist  lor  Histonc  Preseraation 

Merck  8  Co.  bic 

Pbamaceutical  Maufacturers  Assn  


Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For^mencan  Chamber  ot  Commerce  in  Hon|  HoniJ  . 

Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForCellular  Telecommunications  bidustiy  Assn)  

Hill  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForCity  ol  Chattanoo|a)  

HiH  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For^Comdisco  Medical  Leauni  Group,  bic)  

H4II  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forfouncil  ol  American  Owfieas  Research  Centers) 

Ml  t  Kiiowllon.  Inc  (Forj)esert  Research  bistitute) 

Hill  8  Rmwlton.  Inc  (Forf  lectronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (Forfmerald  Sealoods.  Inc)  _ 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For^eneral  Atomcs) 

Hill  I  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForJnhnson  Controls)  

Hill  1  KnowRon.  Inc  (For:Unnrenity  of  Nevada.  Reno) 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Ik  (ForVillaie  ol  Palatine) __ 

Hill  L  KnewHon.  Ik  (For.-Wasboe  County.  Nevada) 

Hill  8  KnowRon.  Ik  (ForMest  Basin  Municipal  Watir  OtstnS) 

Natnoal  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn  

American  Assn  ol  Airport  Eucutrees _ 

City  8  County  ol  Denvr.  Director  ol  Aviatm 

Cdumbta  Matroiiolitan  Airport 

Comwdicut  Munnpal  Electnc  Enero  Coop 

Foniwr  Rrsidents  of  Centralia  Pennsyhiania 

Ft.  Wayne-AHen  County  Airport  Authonty 

leHi|b-Nortbhampton  Airport  Authonty 


Minneapolis/St.  Hul  Metropolitan  Airport  Commission 

NDftben  Cabtemia  Power  A|ency  

St.  Lucie  County,  Ftonda 

Natnal  Society  of  Pntesswnal  Eniineers  

Nestin|bouse  Electnc  Corp  

Sportmi  Goods  Manutactuters  Assn  

Ui.  Cbanber  el  Conmera  . 


Bdtimon  County  Pebcc  Department,  el  al.  ... 

Air  Conditioiiini  8  Refnieration  bistitute 

American  Chamber  of  Comnwice  in  Germany 
Amencan  Soc  of  A«estbcHibi|ists  . 


ADAPSO.  the  Computer  Software  8  Sennces  bidustiy  Assn 
bidtpaudaul  Data  Communications  Manufacturers  Assn  .. 

National  CaNeiiate  Athletic  Assn  

PuMc  Securities  Assa „ 

New  Yorii  Stacb  Eickanie.  bic  . 


Skaal  Metal  8  to  Conditmmi  Contractors'  RaTI  Assa 

Fmancial  Services  

Stewart  8  Stewart  (For^bbey  Glass) 

Caca-Cola  Company 

PaMic  Rcsewce  Associates  


nKuennuti.  mc 

bileniatienal  Caounumcations  Industncs  Assa  . 
PuUc  Securities  Assa 


bitontatiuMl  laufsbuitmen's  Assn  AFl-CID  . 
Nabam  S»a  8  Peal  bntitale 


laaaaid  Ralsta*  Kayes  8  Danbs  (ForJInieter.  bic) 

Edat  Sanian  Cbana  8  MelMt  (ForAoctbuster  Entartamuwit  Cai»)  

Ecbart  Saamaas  Cbana  8  MeWt  (For^Mnpobtaa  TnnspertatKa  Autkerity)  . 

Maautactuiad  Hausini  bistitute 

Air  Fuice  Sarpaats  Assn.  bic _ 

Qglgii^  Campauius,  bic  

jyaancau  OiaMic  Assa 

Banes  8  Tbonibuii  (tafrnpn  Resources,  be)  

Barnes  8  Tbanbur|  (FerMiana  Glass  Company) 

Banes  8  Tkanburi  (Forjpeaal  Comm  lor  NMtplace  Product  LiabiUly  ft 
tana). 

Bants  8  Tbonburi  (ForMesttand  Oil  Dewlo»me«il  Carp) 

RatiUMl  Assa  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 


11.250.W 
1.000.00 
8.055.70 


2J62.W 


Eipenditures 


2J00.W 

3.000.00 

500.00 

1.500M 


10.000.00 


5,200.00 

1.441.09 

597J7 

1.000.00 

20JI0 


1.125.00 

300.00 

1.500.00 

1.12S.00 


1.000.00 
450.00 


1.125.00 
2.250.K 
1WI.00 


ASOjOO 


22.4a$.0S 


1.000.00 
2.500.00 


2.500.00 


8.7BS.O0 
17J46JS 


tjnjN 


4M.n 


11.757  JO 
1.9(6  JO 
7J00.00 


itltZ) 


8.t2SJ0 


9.000.00 
1.000.00 


2.719J0 


125.00 
225.00 
240.00 
273.00 


20iB2.75 


2JMJ0 
2.402.79 

i'o'iid 


mst 

iiis'.M 

...„..„^.. 

30.000.00 
2J62.00 


59.00 

r072.60 


10,000.00 


28.7nj0 
6i70.00 


8540 


400.00 
13.00 


75.00 


227.4S 


2J72J3 


567.17 


612.7t 


8i07.a 
646.96 


12M 


3558 
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Oiianiutioii  or  Indmduil  Films 


EmpkiiKi/Climt 


Receipts 


EipeiHlltitfei 


latara  L  SMm.  HU  IM  SbHt.  Ml,  iGOO  WtslmftM,  K  20005  

Idkqa  A.  thUaain.  1111  19di  Stmt.  M  NukmitM.  DC  2003S-3G91  .... 

Mm  V.  StHk.  2033  H  StMt.  M.  1300  MMnnflan.  DC  2003$  

SMi  4  Ftmcian,  20»  K  Start.  M.  MM  NaslHa|tn.  K  2000«   

CmI  ttifin  SkMtonO.  liOO  M  Stmt  M)  WislimitOT.  DC  2003« 

Mm  StM.  1130  CnMctnl  Am..  NM,  11000  WidnnitM,  DC  2003e 

tun  r.  SiMln.  1030  riftwrtt  stmt.  m.  HOO  Wishiniton.  DC  2000S  ... 
Dm*  SiMUor.  l£0  Nn  Ywt  Aw.,  m.  11100  Wulnniton.  DC  20005-4718  . 


Oo 

Do. 


KiniM  St*k.  1111  im  Stmt,  m  Washincton.  K  20036  _ 

aartn  W.  StalUr.  1227  2Mi  Stmt.  NN.  KIO  Waslunfton,  K  20037  „ 

hck  L  Stamplaf.  172S  Mhfm  Dans  lt|liwaf.  1900  Miniton.  VA  22202  . 

lactan  T.  St^kaas.  114  East  CapM  UHta  Reck.  M  72201 

Sk*lm  0.  Stepkem.  114  East  CaMal  Uttla  Rock.  M)  72201  

Slepken  Ow*.  lac.  114  East  Capita*  Little  Rack.  W  72201 

Stapkans  OHCiaas  Stmcas,  lac.  114  East  Capitol  Uttlc  Rock.  M)  72201  .... 
Slaptae  I  Jokasaa.  1330  Cemactieal  Aw..  NW  Waskmiton.  K  20036 


Oe 

Da 

Da 

Di 

Ba 

Oa 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da- _ 

Bo 

Gaiy  H  ii™'.  laliiiiiiiiii'/iiirK i^ 

ttimt  N.  Stantofi.  1100  Hassaclmsetts  Aw..  NW  Waskmiton.  DC  20036  . 

Ciat)  M.  Slaeais.  1 12S  20tli  Stmt.  NN  WaskMftaa.  K  20036 

Lanaca  E.  Sliwav  IB  Saiitt  State  Stmt.  1700  Salt  Lalw  City.  UT  84111 

Hidiad  E.  Stami4. 1730  H  Stmt.  NW.  M07  Waskmiton..  DC  20036    

EapM  L  Stamit.  MM  ITtli  Stmt  NW.  1300  Waskmiton.  DC  20006-3910  .. 

Oa  !"zzzz~izizz;~z;zzm!ziizzii 

Da. 


Rakatt  B  Stamrt.  1050  17tk  St..  NW.  1700  Waskmiton.  DC  20036 

Taiaaa  P  Stemct.  SOS  ITtk  Stmt.  NW.  1300  Waskmiton.  DC  20006-3910 


Be. 
De. 
Oa. 
Oa. 
Oa. 


Wma  E.  SticUe.  1220  19tk  Stmt  NW.  1202  Waskmiton.  K  20036  

Oa 

Oa _ 

Dm  SUNana.  1757  R  Stmt  NW  Waskmiton.  K  20036 

lae  i  SbNM*.  1101  Vaiamt  Aw..  NW  Waskmiton.  DC  20005  

Beaqt  S.  SUmI.  3103  Benamt  Ct.  Al«n4nj.  VA  22309  

Naal  Staa.  1K7  K  Stmt.  NW.  1710  Waskmiton.  OC  20006 

liMtk  F.  SteM.  2200  IM  Rd  Moaadna.  VA  22314  

hka  L  Stat,  1745  Jettanaa  Davis  tkfknv.  11000  Arlmiton.  VA  22202 

Neidi  A.  Stan*.  1H7  E  Stmt  NW  Wasknitg*.  K  20006 

Ma  J.  Stacker.  1110  Vkraiaal  Aeaaw.  NW.  11250  Waskmiton.  DC  20005  

1il»Lkkrttlil  ol  iknerica.  kic.  1625  E|e  Street.  NW.  •724A  Wiskiniton.  K  20006  . 

I  F.  Stecmawr.  4n  Saatk  Capitol  Street.  SE  1103  Waskmiton.  DC  20004  .. 

Ba 

Bo.- - 

Alei  SMdart.  1250  Coaaactnit  Aw..  NW.  1200  Waskmiton.  K  20036  


Beaais  C.  SMta.  600  Harjlaad  Awaw.  SW  Waskmiton.  OC  20024 
Mia  t  StaaiMar.  1640  HiacMSia  Awnw.  NW.  Waskmiton.  DC  20007 

Mitk  laa  Skaa.  777  N.  Capital  Street  1410  Waskin|ton.  DC  20002  

nut  t  Skaar.  1120  Ceaeacticiit  Awaaa.  NW  Waskraflen.  X  20036    . 
HaniLStaev.  B400E  Piaatm  to.  IStk  Fleer  Eaihimd.  CO  80111    . 

TaM  A.  neniewiei.  7S15  Jaaas  Braack  Dnw  Mctaan.  VA  22102 

Aaaa  Stat  122  C  Sbaat  NW.  1740  Waskiailea.  DC  20001 

Wkaa  H.  Slaaar.  2501  H  SL,  RW  NaskMftaa.  OC  20037 

Ma  L  StaM.  1100  K  St.  NN.  11018  Neskia|tan.  DC  20006 

Makeel  L  jtiiaa.  til  Ia<  j| .  T  Weikiailiei.  DC  TIWOI 

Sbaai  FMckecCeiTic> Naker  IW|e  t  Saiitki  400  Kiystal  Buildini.  One  Unnn  Smpre  Cliattanoo<a. Hi  37402 ^ 

Lalkar  J.  Stiai«e  1.  1100  15tk  Stmt  m.  1700  Waskmeton.  DC  20005 

Raimal  L  SInsikaroBr.  600  Marylaiid  Anew.  SW,  K07  Waskmiton.  DC  20024 

Oanid  R.  Straus.  1350  Raa  Tart  Aeeaaa.  NW  Waskmiton.  DC  20005 

Oa 

Stakaa  P.  SIncklaad. 
'       "  .777N. 


110  Ma^aM  Aw.,  NE.  8409  Waskmiton.  K  20002 


8410  Waskmiton.  DC  20002 
717  Saaaatt  Aw..  37tk  Fleer  Nni  Yorii.  NT  10019  . 

1122  Calara*.  8307  testai.  n  78701  

t  SImck  t  Uma.  1150  ITtk  St..  NW  Waskin|ton.  DC  20036 _ 


I  H.  Sliaiid.  800  Nadk  Plaa  Orm  Sckaaaibarf.  I.  60196 

Searp  Sbawpl.  I  ISO  171k  St.  NW.  8(00  NaskMilen.  K  20036 

Cei>  I.  Sbapp.  iO  Nal  Stmt  In  Terk.  NT  10260 

SbiM  Itaar  Ataebilea.  kc.  737  Biskap  Stmt  828G0  Hoadulu.  HI  96813  . 

BaiMU  B.  Sladl«.  127  BwiMiir  had  Awa.  CT  06001 

Ort—  A.  SbMb.  901  litk  Staat  8570  Naskiaitoa.  BC  20005 


Da 
Da. 


f.  Sbnaaa.  112  CrUat  Uia  ttatitm.  0106037 
» J.  SalMa  k,  ' 


.  55  WW  Wacker  Orrw.  8702  Ckiu|e.  8  60601 . 


1400  IMk 
t..  1215 
Jr..  P.O. 


•.  K  20036-0001  _ 

I  Dam  H«..  81004  Art«i|ton.  VA  22202 

1 1113  liaaiiiaki,  W  55440 „ 

Cka*a  1  Sritaa.  II  151k  Stmt  K.  8t  NaikiaflM.  K  20002 

ieait  1313  L  Sbaat  NN  Waska^M.  OC  20005 

,  l(  W.  NakM  Staet  llBaapna.  VA  22301  

,  1I2S  neaii  Mhnei  St.  M.  1511  Naskmiten.  K  20005 

,l7S«KSt.W«arik8ftiii.OC2O00C 
.  1(14  Kai  Stmt  AMandria.  VA  22314 
Nam.  3m  raaaKhcet  Aewaa.  NN,  8705  Waskmiton.  K  20001    . 
.22ilMnaeata..mNa*»8laa.K  20007 
.811  ISIkSt.K.81 


ki*«l 


.  K  20002 


Pennnil  Coflipany  

Edison  Electric  Institute 

National  Assxiation  ol  Arab  Aniencans 

KMart  Corp 

Inwstment  Company  Institute  

American  Insurance  Assn  . 


Ionian  Coyne  Savits  t  Lopata  (For£alhoun  Couity  Ckamber  of  Commerce)  . . 
Spieiel  A  McOiarmid  (ForAlliance  ol  Resposiblp  ClectiK  Systems  lor  Ener|y 

taess). 
Spieid  (  McDiarmid  (ForConnecticut  Municipal  Electric  Enaro  Cooperative) 
Spietel  t  McDiarmid  (For£ovemment  Refuse  Collectnn  and  Disposal  Assn, 

Inc  (GRCDA)). 

Spwiel  A  McDiarmid  (For:Michi|an  Soutli  Centri  Pmar  A|ency)  

American  Assn  ol  Uniwrsity  Women 

Amencan  Manaaed  Cart  A  Review  Assa  , 

LTV  Aerospace  i  Defense  Co „_....! 

Stephens  Group,  Inc  I . 

Stephens  Group,  Inc  1... 


Association  of  Private  Pension  A  Welfare  Plans. 

Bear  Steams  I  Co _ 

Canadian  Su|ar  Institute 

Cement  Importers  Assn 

Chnstie's  

Dtians  Savinis  Financial  Corp 

Co-Operative  Cantral  Bank  

Coalition  to  Promote  Amenca's  Trade 

CSO  Company  . 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Tai  Committee  t 
National  Antique  t  Art  Dealers  Assn  of  America 

National  Council  on  Teacher  Retiiement 

Sothetiy's.  Inc  

Western  Financial  Savinis  Bank  

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  

National  Rural  ElectrK  Cooperatiw  Assn  ... 

Greater  Washin|ton  Board  of  Trade  

Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer  (For{ner|y  Fuels) 

Puiet  Sound  Povrer  (  Uiht  Co  

Fkiral  Trade  Council  

Monsanto  Co _. 

Roses.  Inc 

Timken  Co 


National  Ocean  Industries  Assn  

Ftoral  Trade  Council  

Stewart  A  Stewart  (ForrHudson  Industries  Corp) 

Stewart  A  Stewart  (For^Kimble  Glass.  Inc) 

Stewart  A  Stewart  (For  Libbey  Glass) 

Monsanto  Co  

PPG  Industries,  Inc 


Smith  Corona  Corp _._. 

Stewart  and  Stewart  

Timten  Co 

Tornn|ton  Company  

Chemical  Producers  t  Distnbutors  Assn 
Cheminova 


International  Sanitary  Supply  Assn  

Int'l  Unnn.  United  Auto  Aerospace  A  Aire  Implement  Workers 
Amencan  Medical  Assn , 


Barter  

Amencan  Truckmi  Assns,  liK 

General  Dynamics  Corp , 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 
Shipbuilders  Council  ol  Amence  


Manwlle  Corporation  

National  Assn  ol  Business  PACs  

Spnngs  Industnes,  Inc 

National  forest  Products  Assn 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  

Amencan  Colleie  ol  Surgeons  

AdvKates  lor  Hi|hway  A  Auto  Sa'ety  . 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn  

Alliance  lor  Clean  Enero 

BOM  International,  Inc 


Amencan  Lea|ue  lor  Eiports  A  Security  Assistalca.  bic 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc » 

Public  Service  Co  ol  Indiana 

ATR  Defense  Group 1 

Chattanooia  Production  Credit  Assn,  et  al I 

Sonat,  Inc  J 

Northem  Telecom,  Inc 


Spiciel  A  McOiamiid  (ForAliance  of  Responsije  Electric  Systems  for  Energy 

Areess). 
Spieiel  A  McDiarmid  (For£annecticut  Municipal  Electric  Eocr|y  Cooperative)  . 

National  Peace  Institute  Foundation  ^ 

Advocates  for  Hi|hway  A  Auto  Safety , 

Equitable 

Advanced  Telecommunications  Corp 

I.  Aron  A  Co,  Inc 1, 

Dreyfus  Corporation J, 

Zunch-AmerKan  Insurance  Company 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Morian  Guaranty  Tnist  Co 

Pkilip  Moms.  Inc 

Yankee  Gas  Services  Company 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America  .... 

Northeast  Utilities  ServKt  Co 

City  ol  Evanston,  niinois 

HaiTa  Enimcenni  Co 


Pkarmacetitical  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

National  Wildlile  Federation 

Diainostic/Relneval  Systems,  tac  

General  Mills.  Inc 


Cituens  United  tor  Rekabilitatam  of  Errants 

National  kssn  ol  Gmemmcnl  Empkiyees/  bitar. 

frank  Sullvan  Associates 

LTV  Corporation  _ 

Food  Marketing  kistitule  

National  Assn  ot  Housing  CooperatMBS  ._ 

SlKkkoMcrs  of  America,  bic  _ 

Natamal  Assn  of  Trade  A  Technical  Schools  

Cituens  United  for  RekabiMation  of  Errants 


.  of  P.O. 


205.00 
2.847  J6 
6.250.00 


44.09 


15.750.00 
1,575.00 


9.600.00 
5.000.00 


2.500.00 


12JtS.50 


4.000.00 

80.00 

8.010.95 


1.10S.00 


2.875.00 


1.010.25 

1.010.25 

44000 


468.75 

1.882  63 

750.00 

100.00 


9.000  00 
lOOO.OO 
2.000  00 
3.300  00 
2,760.00 


5.800.00 
1,200.00 
7.18800 


2,029.58 
3,800.00 
10,000.00 


4.166.00 
1.00000 
15.250.00 


5.000.00 


7.312.50 

43875 

799.96 

8.817.29 


12.000.00 
3.852.00 
1,000.00 
230.48 
9.137.50 


500.00 

2.500.00 

500.00 

825.46 

3,250.00 


4,871.00 
9.000.00 

948.00 
2,344.00 

600.00 


1,750.00 


477.30 
50.00 


20.81 


3.573.52 
125.07 


448.34 
4687 


75.00 


590.76 


50.00 

254:47 
......^ 


1.861.80 
26792 
267  92 
20  00 


36.00 
15.00 


423.28 
500  00 


349.S4 


98.05 
105.39 


7.150.00 


150.05 


1.445.00 
1.681.65 


35iS 

....... 


7.0OO.OO 

1.624.37 

35.00 

10153 


1.731.71 
67.10 


755.40 


19,  1991 


s 

EipendAum 

SOO 

7.16 
«.00 

477.30 
50.00 

4.09 

20.81 

«.00 
5.00 

3.573.52 
125.07 

O.OO 
10.00 

(48  34 

4687 

10.00 

75.00 

«.S0 

590.76 

KM 

mno 

50.00 

0.9b 

25447 

b.OO 

379.80 

5.00 



075 
0?5 
10  00 

1.861.80 
26792 
267  97 
20.00 

i8.75 

so  no 

36  00 
1500 

woo 

10  nn 

MOO 

won 
won 

423  28 

500.00 

so  00 

349.84 

M.OO 

won 

S8  00 
71  W 

98  05 

10539 

MOO 

MOO 

7.150.00 

MOO 
WOO 

150.05 

50.00 

9.4M.91 

JO  00 
?Sfl 
W75 

'L445'.bd 

1.681.65 

35.28 

in 

40  05 

go.oo 

52.00 
00.00 
30  48 
17  V) 

7.0OO.OO 

1.624.37 

15  00 

10153 

Do^bd 
fmno 

nnnn 

?5.4e 
vino 

71.00 
DO.OO 

Mon 

1.731.71 
67  10 

u.oo 

dflOO 

755.40 

vino 
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Orimizttiwi  or  ladiviiliul  Frimi 


Ridid^  J.  Sulliraii,  1507  Ijbaraiin  Stmt  mtm.  VA  22101  , 
Do. 
Do. 


Siillinii  1  Crammll.  1701  Ptnir)«nia  Am.,  NW.  ffOO  Wislwiftoii.  K  20006 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


SulliMii  t  Woicntit,  1025  Connctrait  Am..  NW  Wttkuitan.  K  20036 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 


Rclwd  J.  Siillnn  AsKitIn,  Iw,  1507  Ubumuin  Slnet  Mdeiii.  VA  22101 
Do 


Do. 


Bnice  W.  Sumntf,  2000 II  Sliiil.  NW.  8lli  Fkax  WasJiin|toii.  K  20006 

Cluilti  Somliilin.  21410  Pwfic  Boukvart  Stntint.  VA  22170  

DonaM  B.  SnsiMia.  1500  K  Stntl.  NW,  1200  Washin|ton.  DC  20005  .. 
Do 


SudMiltnd  Askill  t  Bdnaaa.  1275  Pmniirlvania  Amow.  HW  Wasliiniton.  K  20004-2404 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


N.  Dninas  Siiltia,  1521  Vannoiit  Ahuoo,  NW  Wasliiniton.  DC  20005 
Steplim  Svttoii.  1000  NMson  8M.,  12800  Aitmiton.  VA  22209 


Oouflau  W.  Swntfson  Jr..  1730  Rhode  bland  Amuw.  NW.  1417-19  Washintton.  DC  20036 
Do 

Sftvii  e.  Swamon,  1801  K  Strati  NW,  tl  105-1  WaslHn|ton.  DC  20006 

Dtborati  Smitz.  1225  19tti  Stntt  NW,  1210  Washmiton.  X  20036 

Do  . 


David  A.  SMtney,  25  Louniana  Aw.,  NW  Washin|ton,  K  20001  

William  R.  Snwn^r  Jr..  536  7Hi  Stiial.  SE  Wasliiniton.  DC  20003  .... 

Do 

Fredtric  H.  SmoI.  720  East  Wiiconsn  Am«m  Milwauliae.  Wl  53202  . 
Uland  H.  Sunu*.  10065  East  Hafvard  Awnua  Denw.  CO  80251  .. 
Rotat  D.  SMOf  Ir..  1133  19ni  St..  NW  Wtsliinflon.  DC  20036 


Sndlet  I  Btitin.  Clitd.  3000  K  Straet.  NW.  8300  Washiniton.  DC  20007  . 

Birraii  Snft.  1400  16t)i  StnM.  NW  Was)im|t«i.  DC  20036  

Ronald  6.  SjdK.  1660  L  Stmt,  NW  Washin|ton.  K  20036  . 


David  A.  SvMi,  IHiMis  Mrehwn  Council  P.O.  Ba  12047  Spnnftiold,  I.  62791  . 

QiristoplMr  U.  S)t«tst«,  1831  Briar  Ridfe  Court  Mclean,  VA  22101  

Ronald  P.  Siabat,  1101  WHimnt  Am.,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20005 

Z.  Mchad  Sni.  7209  Montctllo  Btvd.  S»nn|tiaM,  VA  22150  

SXC  t  Associalts,  1825  K  Stmt,  NW  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  „„ 

Jams  Tabor,  1825  K  Stmt,  NW,  8218  Wartin|too,  X  20006 _ 

Robtrt  Tatt  Jr..  625  Indiana  Awnue.  NW.  8500  Washiniton.  K  20004 

Do „ 

Do _ 

Do „ _ _ „ 

Do __ 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Georie  C.  Tan.  300  HaiylMd  Am..  NC  Washiniton.  K  20002 

Tau»t  8  Associates,  he,  1155  IStti  Straet,  NW,  11108  Washiniton.  K  20005 

Do ■ 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ronald  L  Timnwi.  1325  PMnsylvania  AMnut,  NW,  8700  WashMfton,  DC  20004 

Do _ 

Do .__."- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TanaU  Rilfar  I  MiddMan,  1919  PniisiilviiM  Am.,  NW,  1303  Waslnniton,  DC  20006  . 

Do 

Sesaali 


,  2038  H  St.,  mwaskmilon,  DC  20036  

I  E.  Ta«Mr.  10103  HHma  Am.  fairfa»,  VA  22030  

TkOMs  H.  Tik.  1290  En  Stmt.  NW  Waskinilan.  K  20005 

Daiid  R.  Tahia.  577  IMtarqr  Stmt  Macaa.  GA  31298 _.... 

Gnu  Da  Silm  TaaMO.  17  Man  ShMt  NHt  NaMon.  HA  02165  

Mary  T.  Tavantr.  172S  K  Stmt  NW,  8710  Nastaiiton.  K  20006 

Ctiaitts  A.  Taiiar  ■.  49)  Sarik  CipiW  SL.  SW.  8401  Wnkn|toa.  K  20003  . 

Ekaktlli  L  Tatar.  IIU  lilk  Stntl.  NW.  8400  Wtshmiton.  DC  20005  

Gent  Tiidar.  453  tai  1hm|  Am.  SE  MashM|la«.  K  20003 

Do _ 

Mm  a.  T«ltr.  U  CaMi  Ctalar  PUia.  8250  Ataandna.  VA  27314 

Hani  TaHar.  IBS  En  Sbttt.  NH.  8400  Nnkiailon.  K  20006  

PtfB  T^ilv.  81S  I6di  St..  NWWaAJiflat.  DC  20006  

R.  INtai  Tqdar.  1S75  En  Shot.  NW  WtilMn|tan.  DC  20006  

Sid  TqMt.  325  Pliinlauli  ta..  SE  NidMrlM.  K  20003  _ 

Ran*  Tttek,  PJ>.  ■■  1417-049  AliMdra,  n  22313  . 


T.  OMitI  TtMit.  1341  G  Sbttt  NR,  1900  NnlMtlM.  K  20005  . 
'      I M.  Ttamak.  PJ>.  Ba  16414  Mncla*.  VA  22215 


TiwHaha  4  Cati»tt|!.  1925  Rtrtk  1|m  Smt.  8701  Ariinflai.  VA  22209  . 

Da _ 

Mm  P.  TaNU.  1120  Cititcticil  Am..  RW 
Cttql  Ttrit.  1957  E  SM.  M«MM|lta. 


« IMMfltn.  K  20036 
X  20006  


Btt«^«ract  Tarpttrt.  ITS  II  St,  M.  8901  llisliii«taa,  K  20036 

Jake  H  Tany.  PjO.  Bb  4B7I  Smcoa.  NT  13221  ._. 

Mart  D.  loU,  1726  M  Sbtri.  RH.  81100  NtOnfloa.  K  20036-4502 

Tmis  CtMMdat  ta  HrinU  Haaaim.  5934  IM  Uat.  8223  DaHas.  TX  75230  . 


EmploiciA^itnt 


AlMMda  Tnnportttian  Autkonty  .. 
Atatciatioa  o(  Amricaii  Railioads  . 
NalitHi  IKIRy  Pnducts  Con^ny  . 
Amricaa  ItlHiiational  Group,  lac  .. 

BMP  HoMmb  (USA),  lac 

Gmid  IM  IbA.  tac 


HnudMirtts  Bay  Tiansaottatw  Auttnnty  (MBTAI 
MatMriwtatti  Pert  Aattionty  (HASSPOim      .     .. 

Stcaritits  Indntiy  Assn  

Sitm  Uttt  Syitian.  Inc  

TwtaMca  En|ine  Corp.  Inc 

Haiaiias.  Inc 

MMiaich  Wint  Company  of  Geiir|ia.  at  al 

Upjtka  Company  

Urn  Mitria _. 

Alameda  County  Transportation  Aothon^ 

Anaciatio*  ol  AmttKan  Railreads  

Rational  Utilily  Pnducts  Company 


Ratianal  Camm  to  Piesefw  Social  Security  _.._. 

HacUer  t  Koch,  bic  

Thachar  Pnffitt  t  Niod  (faJmencm  Savinis  Bank.  FSB)  . 

Tbackar  Prelfitt  t  Wkod  (ForJtiMr  Bant  Amercal 

Ad  Hac  Camm  lor  i  Cempctitne  Electric  Supply  Sfttem 

Aneiicm  Cowicil  on  Educatm 

American  kidustnal  Qay  I  Gaor|ia  Kaolin 

Anilo  American  Clays  Corp  „ _ „. 

Bank  el  BaRimom  

Committee  A|amst  Revisini  Stauen  

Comal  tl  kidustnal  Boiler  Oemers _. . 

Duke  Ikmeisily „ _... 

Enielkard  Hmerals  I  Chemicals  Corp 

Ediiiiai.kic  _ _ „ 

J.  M.  Huker  Corp  J 

Mestrul  Oil  Comumen  Group  

Rord  Reseuices  Corp _„ 

Rortk  American  Co  tor  Ufe  (  Healtk  bnuranoe  1 

Pnctss  Gis  Consumers  Greup 

Tkiele  Kaolin  Co  

kistitute  ol  Electrical  t  Electronics  En|ineers  

Grummae  Corporation  

HoHyaood  Marine,  hic  

SkellOiICo 


Glass  Packafini  kistitute 

Lu|8*|e  t  Liatker  Goods  Manutactorers  ol  America.  Iw  . 

Rakemr  Assn  ol  America,  bic  _ 

kitcmatmal  Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters 

Chme  Eitemal  Trade  Develop  menl  Council  „ 

Efflktssy  ol  Japan 

Rortkwtstein  Mutual  Ule  Insurance  Co 


Faimen'  Educational  t  Co-Operatne  Umon  ol  Amence  . 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

National  Conncil  o(  Community  HoMNtals  ._ 

(ForJUOHB) _.. 

General  Motors  Corp 

American  Mnlcun  kistitute  

Gamson  Diversion  Conservancy  Distnct 

Assn 


Transyknnian  World  Federation _ 

Southtn  Company  Services,  tac  

American  Sac  of  Mechanical  En|i«eers _ 

Talt  Stettinius  8  HoHister  (fixaisimtter  Corp  ol  North  Amerca) 

Taft  Staltinins  t  Hollister  (For£a8le  Picker  tadustnes.  Inc)  _ 

Taft  Staltinnis  t  Whster  (ForOeat  Amencan  Bmadcastmi  Col  _ _ 

latt  Staltinivs  I  HoHister  (ForJknfs  Entertainment  Co) 

Talt9(ttinius  t  HoHister  (Fw:Special  Comm  loi  Workplace  Pndoct  liakili^ 
Reftim). 

Tatt  Stettinius  1  HoHister  (ForTelephone  8  Data  Systems,  taci  

Ten  Sttttinnis  8  HoHister  (ForMaM  Mamifactunni  Co.  kic) 

Tatt  Sttttinius  t  Halhster  (ForMstland  Oil  Devekipfflent  Corp) 

Federal  Eipiess  Corp  _ 

Anmal  HtaRk  tastitute 

Asseciatien  ol  Amnncan  Rmlreadt 

Johanna  Farms,  tac 


Marion  Lakontories,  tac  

Rational  Africultwal  Chemcels  Assn 
Teleplione  i  DaU  Systems,  tac  . 


Tammen  Gnap  |F«r£aiemen  Natural  Bed) . 
Tamatn  Gratp  (For£iay  Reseach.  tac) 


Tammtn  Group  (ForJiKism  kisi|hts.  tac) 

Moma:  Partntn  (FerHnteituitMie  Corp)  ...._ _. 

Tammen  Group  (FerlTV  Corp) 

Momac  Partners  (ForXational  Nutritional  Foods  Assn) 

Mtmac  Paitnan  IForOrtanic  Food  AHiance  (OfA))  

Tammen  Gmtp  (Fdrftrmtn  t  Ellis,  tac)  _.. 

Tammtn  Gmv  (ForApulation-Envinnmcnt  Balanct)  ... 

Etactranic  tadustnes  Assn  ol  tapan  

Japan  Anlamakdi  Tm  Manutactunrs  Assn  (JATMA)  

Common  Cat*  ._ _., 

CoaMtan  lor  Eiwimnmental-Eneity  Balance 

Aeraspaa  kidnttries  Assn  ol  Amenca.  tac 

Ckaittr  Medcal  Corp ._ 


numMl  Aisa  of  Wkotasatar-Oistrikutors  . 
RMitMl  Assi  tl  kidtptndent  hsurars  . .. 
tac 


Gma  Tqdor  AsMOttis.  tac  (ForAsMCiatid  Electnc  CeoperatMe.  tac)  . 

Gtii  Tqto  AtacHtes.  tac  IFtrAgrM  Soutktrn  Corp)  

K(|MiaPM« _ _ 

BFGee*ickCo. 


Amrkan  Fed  el  Laker  (  Conficss  ol  kidustnal  Oriamtations 

Amrira  Sac  o(  Assa  Eacatiws 

Tamtn  Union  (HTU) 


NKoiil  Ana  tl  Ckam  Oi«|  Stora.  tac 


Spiet 


Steel  8  Skipkaddmi  Co  . 

Ithckd  _ 

kNkntna,  Inc  — 

BmIms  Assa 


ScattPtmi 


GiMnI  CMitractors  of  Ancnca 
Co 


t  Baicl^  (ForJkaiara  Mtkaedi  Poaer  Corp> . 

Pldfic  Gu  t  Electnc  Co _ _ 

Ta»  rtamilta  on  Rutural  Rtstuicts _ _ 


3559 


3iO0.00 
8.000.00 


5,000.00 
1.000.00 


750.00 
500.00 


30.000.00 
13J61iS 


5.000.00 
16.666.66 
5.000.00 


9.S05J0 


t33i3 
833  J3 


14.187  J8 


833  J3 


833J3 
69.936.00 
33.956J0 
833.33 
3.150  Al 
625.00 
6.000.00 


560J)0 

500.00 

500.00 

24J07.6I 


1.200.00 

1U50.00 

290  JO 

122.90 


3.000.00 


3.750.00 
400.00 


10.000ilO 


290.00 


OMOJIO 


399.00 
10.000.00 

444  J8 
5.593  J4 


6.907.90 
3.000.00 
8J42.50 


1.900.00 
7,900in 
5.000.00 
12.000.00 
4.193.00 

100  JIO 
18.729  J« 

300.00 
3.600  JIO 

500.00 

762i0 
3.770.00 


2M0JI0 

2.491AI 
279.00 
Bii.72 


Lipudihitti 


113.70 
10.00 


13.00 


9.962.47 
19.70247 
5.902.47 


28.74 
28.74 


28.74 

"287ii 


2874 
1.061.43 


2874 

il6".02 


138.69 


60.00 
12.287  J9 

23679 


TITS 
889.90 


990.00 


386.20 

MtioO 


669.tt 

16344 


233.72 

478.T0 

18.00 

166.92 


3560 
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Orianuatnn  or  Indrvidual  Fillni 


Tatftak  Mian  AssocabM.  P.O.  ta  US  Onnft  S«nn|s.  Fl  32182 

TbIim.  kc.  W  MUtainter  S.  Pnmdma.  Rl  02S03 

nudw  NIfin  t  Hbe4.  ISM  K  Stmt.  MT,  KtW  WisMniti".  DC  20005 

Do -■ 

Do ._ 

Do 

O* - — 

Do 

Oi 

Di. 
Dt. 


tam  E.  Dwbift.  1750  K  SbMt.  Mf  Wnkinitm.  DC  20006 

tank  C.  Moira  nnbM.  1828  L  Stntt.  IM.  ISOt  WisJiinttoo.  DC  20036 

Hu  C.  Thataal.  1(67  K  Stiwt.  MK,  ilOOO  Wuhmiton,  DC  20006 


DaMlM  E.  DhmmcMv.  118  ConKtcnl  Akmim.  m.  1900  WisAiritw.  DC  20006 

Tta4  Class  Hill  AssKUtin.  1333  F  Stml.  M.  1710  Washmitoii.  K  20004-1 108  .... 
Iliibirt  G.  IkMU.  2100  tainflMiiu  to*..  NW,  <75S  WisMnfton.  DC  20037   

Otcis  I  naMis,  ISUi  8  M  a.  M  Wnkmitiw.  K  20005  

Cwta  H.  Itemi.  inO  ViiiMit  AMDia.  NW.  11100  WisKiniton.  DC  20005  

kiM  L  nans.  P.O.  B«  798322  MUs.  W  75379-6322  

Mw  N.  nous.  119  Omm  StiMl  Ba  1417-D50  Akundna.  V«  22313 

PMh  Wttaii  Hhims.  955  «»  StnU.  m.  K05  W«sliiii|loii.  DC  20037  

Rltart  L  nmm.  1319  F  St.,  Mt.  11000  Wiiliinr«.  DC  20004   

W.  Dnrns  II»MS.  1620  E»  St.  P«».  1700  Wishirron,  K  20006   

liMl  TtanpsM.  1331  PMin»taiiia  Am..  NN  IISOO-N  Washiniton.  DC  20004-1703 

■net  E.  noaipsn  k..  1828  L  Stfatt.  NK.  *906  Washmiton.  K  20036    „, 

tana  S.  nmtam.  305  4tt  SInet.  ME.  Washinjfoii.  DC  20002 — 

Duat «.  Il««<ii»aa«.  1350  Nn  Tort  Aw..  I«».  #900  WashinitM.  DC  20005 _... 

IbMidti  N.  nompno,  1919  PimDtama  A«a..  IM.  8th  Floof  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

law  Ottcts  ol'  >fBd  Thompson.  1919  Paoosflwiiiia  Awnut.  IM.  1850  Washington.  DC  X>006 
Richart  L  Ttaopson.  655  15th  SIreat.  IM.  1410  Washinfloii.  DC  20005 

Rotert  L  Thompjoo  Jr..  P.O.  Ba  70  Fort  Mill.  SC  29715  

W.  Raid  Thompson.  1900  Ptonsylnnia  A«e .  IM  Washmiton,  DC  20068  

Thompson  t  Compant.  1001  G  StiHi.  IM.  7th  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20004  . 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

o»  z~iizzzizzi":i:;:;ziz'i;zii 

0* — 

Dt — 

Do 

Da — 

Do — - 

Do 

Do - 

Thompson  Hinc  t  Hoq.  1920  R  St..  IM.  1700  Washmiton.  DC  20O36 

Do. 


Employer/Client 


Thompson  Hann  I  Hutsoo.  3000  K  Stiael.  IM.  KOO  Washmiton.  DC  20007 

Oo..- - 

Do — 

Doi:i:ZI™ZIZ"Z"!!II!!Zr"Z7"Zr~"~'""Z~T 

Do. 


Thomson  Consomor  ElactRWics.  Inc.  1200  19th  Strttt.  NW  MOl  Washmiton.  DC  2003* 

lamts  L  nmnis.  490  Itnfaol  Plaia.  SW.  12202  Washmiton.  DC  20024  . 

Mario  Thoniai.  1850  K  St.  NW.  MOO  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Mm  Thoniton,  4U  Nnth  Capitol  Stnot  NN.  1845  Washmiton.  DC  20OO1 

Gary  Thmop.  2564  WUminiton  Awnn*  Salt  Laha  City.  UT  84109 

WaRaf  L  Thrcadfill.  1200  18lh  Stiatt.  NW.  1705  Washinrton  DC  20036 
Juhanno  S.  Thrift.  122  C  St..  NW.  1750  Washmiton.  DC  20001 


tana  Thnnson.  1025  Thomas  Jathnsn  Street.  I700E  Washmiton.  DC  20007 


Da. 
Oo. 
Do. 


Susan  K.  Tin.  3KI0  Nortk  Faitfai  Dnw.  (4  Ariinglon.  VA  22203 
Natlaca  TilHnaa.  1800  Massachusetts  Am..  MR  Washmiton.  DC  20036 
Palti  k  Tilson.  Swlo  520  900  17lh  Streol.  IM  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Gary  G.  rinmoiis.  1201  Itth  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Timmons  8  Co.  Inc.  1850  K  St.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20006  — 

Do 


Ob. 
Do.. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Dt. 
Di. 
Ol. 
Dt. 
Dt. 
Dt. 
Dt. 
Dt. 
Ot. 
Do. 


Maa  R.  Tiwlki.  iOl  Plaaqlvaaia  Am..  NN.  1500  Washmiton.  DC  20004 
Hickaal  L  Tmai  and  Associates.  1317  Rhode  Island  AHnue.  NW  1502  Washmiton.  DC  20005  . 
Dt - 

G.  1la|M'riia'(lii!T72nifim  Z   l'.Z! 

IMiim  C.  ra«a««|k.  8H  IM  Sbtat  NW  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Mo  T«pHS.  2M  MaqlaN  toaaaa.  NE  WUHOfton.  K  20003  

UKtma  L  V0m.  m  IfUi  Staal.  NW  Naskiailo*.  K  20006 

L  Uanad  T«loa.  SH  I6II1  St..  M  NtslM|lta.  K  20006 

Ekin  S.  TnMt.  9n  ITtk  Sbtat.  W.  tllOO  WtslM|lBa.  DC  20006 

Fiaaca  H.  rama.  Moiurhiialti  PWitloam  Coanol  11  Beacon  Street  Boston.  HA  02108  . 

Maoa  Aiiiritlii.  lac.  172S  K  SlMt.  NW.  1512  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Dtaa*  r.  Mat.  I6li  H  Sbaat  NH  IManflta.  K  20062  

Jtmat  S.  laM.  US  Rrtk  Daaitan  Sbaal  Ckicaii.  I  60610  

■.  DMtti  Mi.  lOIO  Wm  dm,  12300  AriMfIa*.  VA  22209  

■Mdrlapaii.  1317  F  SbtaL  M.  1202  Waakinflia.  K  20004 


.  Wanct.  lt2S  Itaaas  Mlinaa  Sbttt  NW.  HU-  West  Washmiton.  DC 
Dan8  R.  M.  IIU  CiatKUil  Im..  M.  8400  Waskiafbn.  K  20036 

Da - 

•.K  20005 


20007 


Jiaa  R.  laalaf.  (U  ISIk  SbatL  M.  1225  WtsHmflon.  K  2000! 
MciMl  J.  Mar.  102i  C1111H8K  Am..  NH.  ISoT  Wkslmiten.  DC  20036 


M>W.  Ti 
iT 


1920  H  Stall.  NW 
1900 


K20036. 


Am..  NW  WaskMHon.  K  20068  . 


American  Savin|s  Bank,  FSB 
Castme  Partners  . 


Chicago  Board  Options  Eachanp 

CilKorp  Moitiaie  Finance.  Inc 

Coalition  tor  Alfoidable  Housini  

General  Electric  Mort|age  bisurance  Co 

Massachusetts  Banheis  Assn  

River  Bank  America  

Standard  Federal  Savinis  8  toan 

Food  Marteting  histitute - 

Memll  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc „.. 

Southnestem  Bell  Corp - 

USX  Corporation  „ 


BASF  Corp 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S.  .... 

Textron.  Inc 

Visual  Inlormation  TechnolO|ies.  Inc 

Animal  Health  Institute  

American  Slate  ol  the  Art  PrasthetK  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Prnrate  Psychiatric  Hospitals  . 
International  Paper  Co  . 


National  Assn  of  Manutactuiers  . 

Memll  Lynch  I  Co,  hic  4 

Sheet  Metal  I  Air  Condttionmi  Contractors  Natnnll  Assn 

International  Franchise  Assn  ^ 

BellSouth  Corp i. 

Duke  Pomier  Co  „....4 

Great  Lakes  Products.  Inc  . 


Receipts 


National  Funeral  Directors  Assn  I 

Central  States  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  8  tension  Funds 

Bristol-Myers  SquibO  Co 

Sprinjs  Industries.  Inc .. 

Potomac  Eleclnc  Powr  Co  -. 

Bluetjonnet  Savinis  Bank 

CarierCom  Corp 

Chicaio  Research  8  Tradini  Group.  Ltd  . 

Corken  International 

Liteshares  Group.  Inc  

Mitsubishi  Electronics  America,  he  

Morse/Diesel 
Oiy  USA.  Inc 


Readini  AnthrKite  Company 

Republic  of  Turkey  ..,.. 

Joesph  1.  Ritchie 

Robert  Wang 


Wine  8  Spints  Wholesalers  of  America.  Inc  . 

American  Tie  Fabric  Assn  

National  Porli  Producers  Council  

Bechtel  Group.  Inc  

Combustion  Engineenng,  Inc 

Fluor-Daniel.  Inc  

MW,  Kellou  Company „ 

Momson-Knudsen  Co.  Inc  „ 

National  Dual  Shop  Coalition  


Tenneco  Gas  , 

American  Council  tor  Capital  Formation 
National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn  .... 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  

Millicom.  Inc  .• 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  8  Unnerslies 

Legislaliw  Strate|ies  (ForCoieneralion  8  Inddpendent  Power  Coalition  ot 

America.  Inc). 
Leiislative  Strategies  (FonConsdidated  Natural  (ks  Service  Co.  Inc) 

Legislative  Strategies  (FonDelavan  Lake  Sanitary  District)  

Legislatnc  Strate|ies  (For.Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Cvlition)  

National  Water  Resources  Assn  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatni  Asso  . 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

National  Edwatwn  Assn  _ 

Amencan  Factory  Traaler  Assn 

Amencan  Petroleum  histitute  

Amoco  Corporation 


Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc  

Association  of  Tnal  Lawyers  of  America 

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc  

Chrysler  Corporation 

Energy  Services.  Inc 

HJ  Hemj  Co  

Major  league  Binball  Players  Asso 

Morian  Stanley  8  Co.  Inc 

Mutual  Fairness  luatnn  Assn 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc  - 

Northrop  Corp  

NutraSweet  Co 

G,  D,  Searle  8  Co  

Union  Pacifc  Corp  

Adolph  Coors  Co 

Genentech,  Inc  . 


Parry  8  Romani.  AsSKiatis 

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc  

LTV  Aerospace  8  Defense  Co 

Milk  Industry  Foundatm/kit'l  Ice  Cream  Assn 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League _.. 

Milk  Industry  Foondatnn/lnt'l  kc  Cream  Assn 
Milk  Industry  Foundation/Inn  lea  Cream  Assn 

Hewletl-Packard  Co 

Amencan  Petroleum  histitute  


U.S.  Chambr  ol  Commerce  . 

Amencan  Medical  Assn 

Northrop  Carp  , 


Usboa  Assrciates.  Inc  (ForUinersity  0)  the  Virgn  Islands) 

LTV  Coipoiatioo  j. - 

Public  Seniee  Co  ol  Colorado  » 

Western  Utilities  Clean  Air  Group  ^ 

Rhone-ftwienc.  he _ 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 

I  Amencan  Minmg  Coognss  

I  Potomac  Electnc  Power  Co  „.... 


4.65O.0O 
5,537.00 
4.017.50 


5.063.70 
6,175,00 
455.00 
2.309  00 
5.500.00 


400.00 
750.00 


6.728,00 
250,00 


600,00 

BSM 


500.00 
3,000,00 

125,00 
3.750,00 


Eipcnditures 


1,500,00 
3.000.00 
800,00 
300,00 
3.000,00 
1.500.00 


114.631.25 
6!666!68 


9.900.00 
2.800.00 
16.825.00 
18.500.00 
15.000.00 


15.000.00 
5.000,00 


1.100.00 


193.00 
1.154.00 
7.500,00 

381300 
46,00 

46,00 
2300 
149,50 
2,500  00 
148.00 
500.00 


962.50 
962.51 
962.50 

3.162.50 
840  00 
687  50 
825.00 
825,01 

3.30000 
550,00 
550,00 

2.681.25 

1.168.75 
275.00 

1.71875 
687.50 

1.58U5 

2.612.50 

12.109.50 

200.00 

'■"i^Mo^bo 

2.500.00 


6.792.45 


3.000.00 
2.500.00 


2.500.00 
1.000.00 
1.400.00 
275.00 
9.000.00 


210,00 
2.000,00 


1.030,00 
746,04 
746,04 
746,04 
771.04 
372.93 
746.04 
746  04 
746.04 
746  04 


939  54 
'6'.728!d0 


150.00 


2.289,56 

349,00 


30.00 
30.00 


3.124.83 

"r.885.82 


1.298.16 
607.23 


15145 
20.04 


168.21 


140.00 
62  00 


6  00 
6200 


12.26S.00 


12S.00 


2(1,00 
(9,42 
500,00 


5,971,60 
871,60 


42  46 

"300,00 


496.86 


9,  1991 


UpmMiuts 

1.030.00 
746.04 
746.04 
746.04 
771.04 
372.93 
746.04 
746  04 
746.04 
746  04 

939  54 

6.728.00 

150.00 

2.289.56 

349.00 

30  00 
30.00 


3.124.83 


1.298.16 
607.23 


151.45 
20.04 


168.21 


140.00 
62  00 


6  00 


62.00 


12.26S.00 


125.00 


261.00 
69.42 
500.00 


5.971.60 
871.60 


42  46 

"ibd'.bd 


496  86 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


(kianiuliM  m  Miyidul  Ftlm| 


Tilal  UnlMn,  he.  m  IM  Stmt  12201  Dcmcr,  CO  80202 

Gillwit  0.  Touik.  70  NdMi  Mm  St.  KKIInfani,  M  18711 

Charto  H.  Tonr.  1026  IGM  SbMt.  NN,  1503  WmImiiIm,  K  20036  ..... 

Wudi  ToMind,  1724  HissaclwxttJ  km.,  MT  «(askin|tiiii.  K  20036  . 

Joscpk  P.  TniMt,  400  1st  Stmt.  NW.  1804  Wishiniton.  K  20001  

Do _ _ 

Mfnf  B.  Trammell.  901  31st  Stiwt.  NW  Washinitoii.  DC  20007 

Do .„ 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ifinufnci,  545  8t)i  Sti»el,  S£.  1200  IKishinitoii.  K  20003 

TnnsiMrtatioii  -  Commmicatioiis  Unm.  815  16tb  St..  IM.  1511  Washrniton.  DC  20006  

Ira«Bl  I  Toufisn  Goncfiment  Attain  Polcy  Counal.  1 133  21st  Stmt.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .... 
Trawt  Industiy  Ana  o(  Amnica.  Tao  Lataxtta  Cantn  1133  21st  Slitet.  W*  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 
Tnttar-eonnaa.  tic.  711  N.  Qcwntti  Stnel  St.  Iniis,  MO  63101 


Trip*  Scott  CoiiUin  t  Smitk,  110  Taacr,  28di  Floor  1 10  Soutlaast  6th  Stiwt  Fort  Lauterdalc.  a  33301 

Miduol  G.  Troao.  1709  Nw  Tort  Awaao.  NW,  MOl  Washio|ton.  DC  20006  

Gaorfi  G.  Tmitmaii.  Saila  UN  1090  Mcmoot  ku..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Gitioiy  A.  Tmali,  1800  X  Stiaat.  NW.  11018  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Todd  D.  Ttit.  216  First  Am.,  SoM,  #330  Saattle,  WA  98104 

Thomas  L  TiMblaod,  455  Narth  CilKfront  Plaza  Dfiw  Chica|o.  I.  60611 

U.  TnifliMa  PiiMc  Relatioas  hK.  4825  E.  Onyi  Paradise  VaHej.  A2  85253 

RoDtand  V.  Tucliat,  Boi  133  Darby,  PA  19023 


Tuclur  1  Assodatas,  1701  Pnnsulvania  Aw..  NW,  tlOOO  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 

Do 

Do 

Do „_ ...„ 

Shannon  B.  Tual,  1200  17th  Stnat,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

lanws  Tully,  7927  lonts  Branch  Driva,  NOO-S  McUan,  VA  22102 

David  Tunh  t  Asso,  517  2nd  Stnct,  NC  Washiniton,  DC  20002  

Do. 


Stanlay  F.  Tanslv,  1250  24th  StKOt,  NW,  f6M  Washiniton,  K  20037 

Audray  Schamachar  Tiinar,  1001  22od  Straat,  NW.  1400  Washiniton.  DC  20037  ..„.. 

Garry  R.  TaiMt,  1666  Connacticiit  Am.,  NW,  1400  Washiniton,  DC  20009 „ 

J.  Tarry  Tumar,  2200  MiH  Road.  1600  Alaundna,  VA  22314 

Min  H.  Tanwr,  1730  Rhoda  bland  Aw.,  NW,  f  1000  Washiniton,  K  20036 „.. 

John  M.  Turnar,  1875  Eya  St.,  IM,  8775  Washin|tan,  DC  20006  

Pamala  Tumar,  1724  Massachusttts  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036  

Tumar  Broadcastini  Systam,  tac.  810  First  Stieal,  K,  K20  Washiniton,  K  20002 

Mai  Tumipsaad,  1155  15th  Straal  NW,  1611  Washiniton.  K  20005 

St.  Clair  J.  Taaadia,  1575  Eya  Stiaat,  NW,  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

JaanniM  Doartini  Tinmay.  5  Vir|inia  Placa  Lanrhnwiit,  NT  10538  

Min  R.  Tydinis,  1129.20th  Straat,  NW  Washiniton,  K  20036 


Joseph  D.  Tydinis,  2000  PMnsylvanIa  Awnoa,  NW  17500  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Qay  Tyeiyar,  7297-N  laa  Hiahaay  Falls  Church.  VA  22042 

Craii  Tyta.  1600  M  Stnat,  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036 _... 

Gaoraa  RandaH  Tyiaa,  1800  HassachasctU  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 

U.S.  Bordr  Contnl,  8001  Foitas  Plaea  Spnnifiald,  VA  22151  

U.S.  Cana  Saiar  Rafman'  Assn.  1001  Connacticut  te.,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20036  . 
US.  Laaiaa  ot  Sa«m|s  Institations,  111  E.  Wachar  Dr,  Chicaio.  1 60601 


US  PuMic  MteRSt  Rasaaich  Grmip,  215  Pannsytvama  Awnw,  SE  Washiniton,  DC  20003 

U.S.  Stralaiias  Corp,  1321  Diiha  Stiaat.  1200  Aleundha.  VA  22314-3563  

Stawit  L  Udall,  511  E.  Palaca  Awnw  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501  

Jany  G.  Udall,  1616  H  St,  Ml  Washiniton,  DC  20006  

Jon  C.  Uithol,  9623  SkipaniiM  Dr.  Burta.  VA  22015  

RolMt  0.  Umphray  Jr.,  919  18th  St.,  NW,  8700  Washiniton,  K  20006 

Uoiti,  tac,  P.O.  Bn  19109  Goanshoro.  HC  27419  . 


Unitad  Biathartad  at  Carpaatan  t  Jamars  of  Amanca.  101  Constitution  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20001 

Unitad  Gas  Pipa  iMa  Co.  P.O.  Ba  1478  Houston,  IX  77251-1478 

Unitad  tatanatanal  Coasultants,  1800  Oia|o«al  Road  Aloandna,  VA  22314 


Unitad  Statas  Tatapkana  Associatiea,  900  19th  Stnat.  NW.  8800  Washiniton.  DC  20036  _ . 

Jana  Usdaa,  555  Haw  ian«  Am,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20001 

Utility  HiidaarWasta  t  Tianspertatioa  Pmram,  c/o  Edison  Elactnc  bistitute  1111  19th  St..  NW  Washiniton,  DC  2iid3e 

Rohoft  E.  Vailsy,  1130  Connactcat  Awnw,  NW.  tlOOO  Washiniton.  X  20036 

Anthony  Valauano,  1825  I  Stnat.  NW,  #400  Washiniton,  DC  20006 

Do _.  

Do _ "  _         

Dabra  A.  Valantina.  555  13th  Stnat.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20004  „. „  ZT 

Do  ._ 


Van  dar  Voort  Associates,  ltd,  1134  Westmoreland  Road  Aloandru,  VA  22308  . 

Do 

Do. _ 

R.  Thomas  Van  AndaH,  50  F  Stnat  NW.  #900  Washiniton.  X  20001 


WUIiaai  R.  Vaa  Dnssar.  1023  ISdi  Stnat  NW.  #300  Washiniton.  DC  20005  . 
Becky  Oawnpart  Van  Dyct,  888  16lfc  Stnel.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 


Van  Dyt  Assadatas,  bic,  1250  24th  St.,  NW  Suite  600  Washiaitoo,  DC  20037  . 

Do 

Joseph  Van  Eatan.  1350  New  Yak  Aw.  #1100  Washin|bai,  DC  20005  

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Haniy  B.  Vaa  GiasM,  1700  North  Mooic  St.,  2120  Arlmitin,  VA  22209  

Matthear  Vaa  Haak.  1250  Cmnadicat  Awnue,  NW  Waskiaitoa,  K  20036 

Balkan  Vm  KM.  1747  PMnytaMa  Aw.,  NW,  #1000  Washiniton,  DC  20006  . 


Van  Natori  t  AsaaciatB,  1900  L  Stnat,  NW,  #500  Washmiton,  K  20036 

Da _ _ 

Van  Ness  FaMaMn  (  Cwtis.  P.C..  1050  Thomas  JelteiMn  St..  NW,  7tb  Floor  Washiniton,  K  21)007 

Do _„_ 

Do _ '.IZ'IIZ'Z 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


EmptoyeiA^lient 


BiM  Class  ol  Northeastern  hnnsylvania 

Dim  I  Bradstnet 

Nitnial  CaMa  Tahwsion  Assn.  bic 


Nitioaal  Assa  ol  Ratind  Veteran  Railroad  Empipiaes 
Raibaay  Labar  EaBcutnas'  Assn  . 


Hin  t  KinaRan.  Inc  [ForMw  Cress  Blue  Shield  of  Florida) 

Hill  t  KaaaMen  (ForOtinns  lor  i  Fim  Kuwait)  

Hill  t  Kimriton  (Foiflarida  Muncipal  Utilities)  

HHI  (  hnrittn  (ForJMz  Corp) 

Hik  I  Kaoatton  (ForJkatendo  of  America.  Inc)  

m  I  Kaoaltoa  (ForJIepublic  of  Tuikcy) 

Hill  t  KnooMon  kic  (forjtyder  Systems,  be) 

Hill  t  Knoadton.  Inc  (For:Sen)no.  Inc) 

Hill  (  Kaoadton  (ForJadioo.  Inc) 

TransAlrica  __ 


Philip  Morris,  be 

Alamo  Rent-Wlar.  he  _. 

U.S.  leaiw  of  Savinis  bistitutnm  . 

Ball  Helicapter  Teitren.  hic  „ 

PSI  Enerof.  Inc 


Sierra  Chib  laial  Delensa  Fund  „. 

Nanstar  bitamalional  Tianspoitation  Corp  

National  knestor  Relatms  kistitute 

Amtrak  Conrail  Pennsykrania  Railroad  Retinas 

khnson  I  kiknson 

Nam  Yort  Ulc  bisurancc  Company  

Rational  Tnasportation  District  

Security  Uta  ol  Denwr 

Rational  Restaurant  Assn  

Council  ol  American  Homeoamars  

City  ol  Horeao  Valley 

City  ol  Rialto  . 


Momac  Partners  (Far:Cr|anic  Food  Alhance  (OFA)) 

Mener  MaMliaiar  Hansen.  Inc  

FcderftkM  lor  American  hnmiiratum  Retorm  (FAR) 

biterstatc  TmcUoad  Cameis  Conference  

National  Solid  Wastes  Hanaiement  Assn  

Geoi|ia-Paalic  Cocp 

National  CaMa  Talevisain  Assa,  Inc  


Ethyl  Corporabon 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Madison  Pubhc  Altairs  Group,  kic  (for  Philip  Moins  USA) 
Greater  Wasliinitoa  Board  of  Trade 


Andersen  Kill  Olich  t  Oshinsl*  (ForJ>opulatian  Cnsis  CommittK) 

American  leitila  Machiaery  Assn  „.„ 

bnestment  Company  bistitute  

Natmal  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatiw  Assn 


Healthsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp 

Claimants  Under  Preposed  Radiation  EiposuR  Compensatno  Act  . 

National  Retail  Federation __ 

B.C.  Metmpoktan  Sukcontractms  Assn  

Hoackst  Cclaaese  Corp 


Republic  of  South  Afrca  ... 

U.S.  Telephone  Assn 

American  Fed  ol  Teachers 


American  kisuranca  Assn  . 


American  kisarance  Assn 

Cotomal  Ijle  t  Accident  bisurance  Ca  .. 

Mttnpelitan  Lile  bisurance  Co 

OVakiciv  t  Myers  (FoiJIMAX.  hic)  

O'MebMv  t  Myers  (FoiiFord  Motor  Co) . 

Oibital  Sciences  Corporation  

Ptiarmacaiitcal  Hamdactunrs  Assn 


Pnacaton  Unneisity  Ollice  ol  Gowmmental  Attain  . 

Natienal  Council  of  Faraier  Caopentiws  

Americaa  Veterinaiy  Medical  A»n  

MHk  kidastiy  Fouadatoi/hiri  ks  Cream  Assn 

Americaa  Gas  Assn _ 

USFtGCarp 

Spiafri  t  McOiarmd  (ForAHette.  Wnmiai) _. 

Spatal  t  McDiainHd  {fvftn.  kidiana) 

SpitfM  t  McSiarmid  (ForSakiu.  Kanus) 


Spieial  I  McSianmd  (For.WaheMd  Municipal  U|bt  Oapartaieiit) 


Americaa  Paper  bistitute.  Iiic 

Anbainar-fliisck  Caaipanas.  kic  .. 
Embassy  al  the  RepiiMc  of  hpr . 
Embasa  al  Ike  Republic  ol  Zam  . 
■  Eskimo  p         - 


Alaska! 

Americaa  tost  ol  Certified  Pubhc  Accountants 

Amafitaa  PmideHt  Lhics 

AMnw  Cecp 

Antic  Slape  Ra|ia«al  Caip  

Bana*  CaMv  Ca  ._ 

BanMa  ke  Sauiaads.  bic  

CiHr  PiMc  Sena  al  Sia  Aniomo 

ramaiiBw  at  Hfdiaalactr::  Dam  Ownis 


kr  Rail  Equity  (C.URiJ 
Departmet  al  Water  (  Pmar 


Eaarp  Fuels  Radear,  he 

Faitiela»p  Tribes  . 

Geuia  UuiHad  Sckeel  District  No.  20  . 

Gaalkanul  Nawunai  Assn 

hiartrikal  AraNam  Cauncil  

JicariNa  Apaeba  Tribe _ 

Kaaoef  Feant  Piadauts  Cempaay  

iPMf  Cahfida  Rhnr  Aatbonty 

UH  bitmaliaaal  ltd  

HcKesaa  Carp _ 

HaliaRal  Nutritiaa  Coaktni  _ 


Receipts 


12,500.00 

2,381.00 

380.W 

500.00 


67.142.03 
13.000.00 
4300.00 


16J5 


15.750.00 

150.00 

5.000.00 


1.000.00 

35d;bb 


3M0.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 


3JO0.OO 
4JOOi)0 


12,000.00 
500.00 

500.00 
3.000.00 
6J75.00 
16.115il0 

610.00 
15.000.00 

900.00 


1,260.00 

~"i\Ja 

2SJ0 
IM12.77 


S3.2Ol.07 


75M 


40.000JI0 
11.733J)0 

ajia.n 


22,500.00 

20,000.00 

......„^ 

MM 
500.00 
500.00 


100.00 


360il0 

""320« 

lyim 


4.162i0 


2J37je 


337i0 
933.n 


297.00 


1.642.50 


900M 
933.75 

4,79230 


3561 


783.S9 
737.87 
300M 

500.00 


62.418.16 
20.139.71 
4J00.00 
8,200  JIO 
1.74 


3.0S8J$ 

M7« 

iiit^S 


70.77 
990.00 

3J76.17 


35148 
386.00 


1.140.92 

16.115.00 

43  JO 

tUm 


\2M 

■■■-—■- 

14.17 
121jaO.SB 
120JS8.51 


35.00 

3d7« 

'"i'mM 
ibi'ob 


77.10 
168.64 
173J0 


632.00 

~"a.fi 


2  / 


3562 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


Oritnuation  or  Indnndiul  Filini 


Da. 
Oo. 


to. 


Mm  *.  Vmc*.  172S  M  St..  NN.  tllOO  Washm|t«i.  DC  20036-4502 

A.  llOlMtk  Snat  NW.  1200  Washinitofl.  DC  20005 


I  C.  Vaadarttoot.  Nn  Hampsliin  Palrilauffl  Council  15  N  Mun  StrHt  Concord. 
CiiadaM  Vairiw.  (203  A  Natermf  Dtm  Falls  Chuich.  V«  22044 
H.  Snail  ViaScqac.  4S3  Itai  Janay  Aw.,  S£  Wubington,  OC  20003  

Do 

Do — 

Da — - -- 


I  03301 


Da. 
Da. 


DwaU  (.  Va«|han.  t.O.  Bm  »09  Wiabore,  NC  27203 

R.  Oaa  VaaKar.  2500  Claiaiidon  BM.  n-2  Vtinfton.  VA  22201  

MckalM  A  Wiatai.  17U  CMnactcut  Awnua.  NW  Nashiniton.  DC  20009 
CmI  VM|.  7361  Caaww  Pteca  Raclmlla.  MO  20850 


Jany  I.  «nUar.  S»-13t1i  Snat  ll».  Sviti  300  Itnt  Washington.  DC  20036 , 

Mnar  Uiplart  Bnkaid  IfefkafWi  I  Hand.  Clitd.  901  15Ui  Streel.  NW  1700  Washmdin.  DC  20005-2301 

FrMtWaiTMtia.  1155  ISttStiaal,  »»,  1600  Washington.  K  20005 

«antM4i|  t  Asaaaatas.  lac.  1455  Pannsylnnia  Awnua.  m.  11180  Washiniton.  K  10004  „ 

Wriwa  C.  VMii.  1801  RacHi  Moon  Streal  Aitington.  VA  22209  

Uiri*  \Ackan.  1706  ?3nl  St..  Saiitli  Aitinfton.  VA  22202 

Da - — 

Omt  Viaiiaa  t  AssKiatas.  401  Wytlie  Stiert.  HA  AInindna.  VA  22314  . 

Do _- -. 

Do 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Roliart  J.  Villutiar.  1700  N.  Hont  Stiaet.  12120  Ailmgton.  VA  22209 

*Mt»  ViMMCh,  1875  Eya  Streal.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

VinsM  I  Elkins.  1455  Pennsylvania  A<c..  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20004-1007  

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

D>. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Wallar  D.  Vinyanl  k..  Zuckart.  ScooR.  Rasenbargar  t  Johnson  888  17th  St..  IM.  7th  Ft  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do 

Wriau  tematm  ot  RaiKray  Pitraos.  PO  tm  867  Richmond.  VA  23207 

Goarga  A.  Vnantla  Jr..  500  i  Stiaol.  SW.  1950  Washington,  DC  20024  _ 

DowO  Wadock.  2000  P  Stnel.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Hck  J.  VWchafl.  7325  Dal  Noita  Dmc  Scoltsdale.  AZ  85258 


I  a(  Amnca.  Inc.  490  Ltnfant  Plua.  SW.  17204  Wasliington.  OC  20024  

DooflnX  VMfflor.  801  ISth  St..  NW  Washington.  K  20006  

Ian  D.  Valnof.  1333  Now  Hampshiia  An..  NW.  MOO  Washington,  DC  20036  , 

Oo 

Do I     

VW»a  Inkiy  t  Uwiv  918  161b  Sliitt,  NW,  K02  Washington.  DC  20006  

VMiatny  Haaoilals  ol  Amanca.  he.  1150  Connectcut  Aw.  m.  1800  Washington,  DC  20036  

Mintar  Tmstaas  at  Nit-For-Piotit  Hospitals,  818  18tli  Stmt,  m.  1900  Washington,  OC  20006  . 
Woiys  Sotoc  SoiMvr  t  Ptasa,  1828 1  SliMt,  NW,  tun  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do *   

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Da, 

Do. 

Da. 


Da. 
Do, 
Da. 
Da. 


Frai*  J.  Vbpck,  1750  Ha*  Yart  Ah.  NW Washiaglou.  DC  20006 

Jain  A.  Wmo.  Viaoa  iMolla  t  Gray  2310  Gnnt  Building  Pinshurg.  PA  15219 

TkOMl  D.  IWwr,  2t2t  PawiloaiMa  Jhaoua.  NW  Washington,  OC  20037  

Rb  B.  NOcMa,  1000  Wttaoo  IM..  12300  Arlington.  VA  22209 

SoKn  <Mt,  9  HbI  S7tk  snoot  Na«  Tait  NT  10019 

Ratart  i.  MKo.  1B50  M  Stmt,  NW,  KOO  WaslM|b».  K  20036  - — . 

Ratart  WHa,  173S  Iba  Tart  Im..  NW  Haskngton.  K  20006 

Joaa  WkfOi.  101  2«tk  Stnol,  NW  HIM  Nailmigtan.  K  20037 

Da 


21410  Nafic  iaataaort  Stoi1i*|.  VA  22170 

he,  2300  H  Stnai.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  K  20037 

.  1200  191k  Stnat,  RH,  1500  WasJingloi,  DC  20036 

100  Fadaol  Shoot  Bntao.  MA  02110 „_. 


St.,  RN  NaUMita*.  DC  20010  

1350  (m  Sinot,  NW.  NIO  Washington.  K  20005  .... 

lis  haiiilioaia  Aaa..  SE  WaJmiloo.  K  20003  

NX.  Mnlooa  ComkiI  P.O.  Baa  1(7  Ralaigh.  NC  27602 

V.  P.O.  iB  1417-OSO  119  Ormca  Stioot  Alauadiu.  VA  22313  . 

m  litk  Staal  NW,  HOO  NaslMgloa.  K  20005  

kc  1730  Pawnihraaia  Aaa..  NW  Washii>gtoii.  OC  20001 


Employer/Clieflt 


National  Wetlands  Coalition 
Oneida  Nation  ol  Hem  Vort 
Pacific  Wast  Cabia  Talevision 
Qualifitd  hnoand.  Inc 

Seneca  Resources,  Inc  

Southern  California  Edison  Co 
TransAKa  Resources  Corv 
Uranium  Pnducers  of  America 

Wagner  t  Brawn  

PKific  Gas  8  Electric  Co  

American  Nurses'  Assn 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc 


Winbuffl  VanScoyoc  8  Hooper  (Forfhampion  Intertatioiial  Coip) 

Winbura  VanSoyoc  A  Hooper  (For<^alition  of  EPXoR  States)  

Winburn  VanSo^oc  t  Hooper  (For£  I  du  Pont  do  Nemours  1  Co)  . 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  8  Hooper  (Fo(:lntemational  Pa^  

Winburn  VanSc^oc  8  Hooiier  (ForAianei) „ 

Winburn  VanScqoc  8  Hooper  (Far:Scolt  Paper  Co)  

Winburn  VanSc^oc  8  Hooper  (For:Uniwrsilii  ol  Allfaania  System)  ... 

Winburn  VanScofic  8  Hooper  ([oiitSfK  Corp)  ,.. 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  8  Hooper  |For:Weyefhaeuser)  , 

Stedman  Corporation , 


Assxiatwn  of  American  Publishers  

CNA  Insurance  Co 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  bic  

Pennioil  Co 

Anheuser-fiusch  Companies,  Inc 


American  Assn  of  School  Administrators 

Communicating  for  AgrKulture.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Crop  Insurance  Agents 
California  Franchise  Tai  Board 


California  Public  Employees'  Retirement  System  . 

California  State  Senate  i.„ 

International  Assn  of  Amusement  Parts  8  Attractiins 

International  Assn  of  Fairs  8  Eipositions 

Pacific  Stuk  Eichange,  Inc 

State  Board  ol  Equalization  (Calif) 

Boeing  Company 

Tobacco  Institute 

Allied-Signal,  inc  

Bank  Tax  Group  

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  

Cituens  Utilities  Company  .,„ 

E  M  Warburg  Pincus  8  Co,  he  ,... 

Federal  Eipress  Corp  

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co  . 


Guadalupe  Valley  Electric  Cmpcrativa  ... 

Memll  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc  

Modar,  Inc  

National  Corp  for  Housing  Partnershipi . 

Section  29  Aisn  

TRW.  Inc  

United  Savings  Assn  of  Texas  FSB 

Continental  Insurance  Companies  

National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America 


American  Automobile  Assn . 

Public  Citian  

AT8T  


Paralyzed  Veterans  ol  America  

Cohn  8  Marks  (ForMaclean  Hunter  Cable  TV) 
National  Assn  of  Trade  8  Technical  Schools  ... 

Cohn  8  Marks  (ForUSA  NehMirW  

American  Assn  of  Equipment  Lesson  


Bell  Communications  Reseaich  

Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Companies 
Dale  Michael  WA  Riviera  Bowling  Lanes 
Fiatemal  Order  of  Police  -  National  Headquaitan 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 

Honda  North  Amerxa.  Inc 

Ohio  Advanced  Technology  Center.  Inc 

Ohn  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Ohio  Forestry  Assn  , 

Ohio  Manufacturers  Assn 

Ohio  Soft  Dnnk 

Recyclers  ol  Copper  Alky  Products  .... 
Snow  Analion  International.  Inc  . 


International  Assn  ol  Bridge  Struct  8  Oraamenta 
Prxompelitive  Rail  Steering  Committee 
National  Telephone  Cooperatiw  Assn  ... 

Northrop  Corp  

Sony  Corp  of  America  

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he  

Ainencan  bistitute  of  Architects 


Rtctipts 


boh  Wkrs  . 


Association  ol  Professional  Flight  Mlandants 

Independent  Fedentan  ol  Flight  Attendants I. 

Independent  Union  ol  Right  Attendants  ,. 

Unnn  ol  Flight  Attendants  > 

Heckler  8  Koch,  he  ., 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  he 


Daws  Graham  8  Stubbs  (For:Amencan  Wiit  ProdRctn  Assn) 
Bank  of  Boston  Corporation  .,., 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Rainbow  Lobby  

Johnson  8  Johnson 

Public  Citaen.  he  

American  Petroleum  tostitute  . 

Ammal  Health  hstituta 

Focus  on  the  Family  . 


American  Telephone  8  Telegraph  Co 

Anheuser-Buich  Companies,  he  „. 

Atchison  Topeha  8  Santa  Fe  Raihny  Co  ..._.. 
Bahar  8  Bolts  (lor:  Tsas  Chanical  Council) 

Broadcast  Music,  he  

Burlington  Noithom.  he  

BMW  ol  North  JMnorica.  he 

Coalition  lor  CompaMhie  Capital  

Columbia  Pictuns  Enteitainmont.  he 


337.50 
190.00 


297.00 

225,00 

1,575,00 

225,00 

5,435.50 

3,500,00 


550,00 
5,000.00 

19.000.00 
5,000.M 
5,000,00 

16.050.00 
5.000.00 

21,000.00 
3.000.00 
5.000.00 


6.402,62 
4,000,00 


6.250.0O 


1.084,50 

312.48 

7,177.05 


3.311.25 


Eapcoditores 


8.100.00 
4,225.00 
1.000,00 
8.250,00 


11,083.31 
3^75,00 
5,000.00 
2.550.00 
,...„.._ 

"woo'ob 

5,625.00 
5.625,00 


445  J9 


78.(3 


2.427.62 


714.81 
"242J7 


971.25 

40.00 

612  50 

1.600  00 

895.00 
1.000.00 
2.640.00 

538.57 
136.10 

2.165  00 

2.165.00 

4.735.50 

1.440.00 

235.00 

2.607.00 
720.00 

1.335.00 

6,820.00 

660.00 

33000 

25.00 

6.00 

30.00 

0.50 

1,200.00 

2210570 

800.00 

1,250.00 

11,25000 

19,500.00 
142.75 
487.25 

11.242.00 
41.70 
23.33 
16  81 

123.36 

101.75 
32.73 

12.50 

38091 

25.000.00 

68.00 

14.078.60 

7.390.15 

25.00 

645.83 

5.000.M 
1.400.00 

83132 
27.13 

1.250.U 

3.750.00 
3.0OO.0O 
3.750.00 
1.500.00 

1.345.00 
864.00 
738.00 
145.00 
562.50 

9J73.37 
225.00 


19,  1991 


Eipenditum 

0 

n 

«i 

0 

fi 

0 

<\ 

0 

445J9 

10 

m 

78.63 

m 

K1 

10 

m 

m 

m 

m 

n 

2 

10 

2.427.62 

» 

714.81 

ifl 

18 

242.37 

(■i 

fS 

^S 

W 

sn 

XI 

N 

M 
10 

538.57 
136.10 

OO 

2.165.00 

00 
DO 

2.607.00 
720.00 

liii 

1.335.00 

0.50 


800.00 


U.250.00 
11.242.00 
41.70 
2333 
16.81 
123.36 


12.50 


7.390.15 

25.00 

645.83 


S31J2 
27.13 


1.345.00 
864.00 
738.00 
145.00 
562.50 


9.373.37 


225.00 


February  19,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3563 


OriuuitiM  «  Mmdul  Filmi 


Do. 


Hnnr  Scott  Wallace.  1110  Venmmt  Aw.,  IM.  «1150  Washiniton.  DC  20005  .... 

Wallaca  t  Edwards.  1150  CmiMcticiit  Aw..  NW.  t507  Washiniton,  DC  20036  . 

Do _ 

Do _ — 

Do -..- 

Do 


Do. 
Oo. 

Oa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


LiontI  L  WaHonnd.  260  Madison  Aw.  No*  Yorit  RY  10016  

David  B.  NaHot,  1667  K  Stnat.  NW.  MOO  Washiniton.  K  20006  

Chailas  S.  Wabh.  FloiaclMMn  t  Walsh  1400  16th  Stnct.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20036  . 

Richard  J.  NaU.  6770  Lako  EUanot  Dnw  Orlando.  Fl  32859-3330  

Jamts  Wattman,  801  ^ns/hraaia  Aw..  SC.  1301  Washiniton.  K  20003 

Win  C.  WaHaa.  1401  Noith  Oak  Stnat.  8302  Aihnitoo.  VA  22209 

Do - -..- 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bonnia  B.  Wan.  1201  ftrnisntania  Aw..  IM,  8730  Washiniton.  K  20004  

Alan  S.  Ward.  lOSO  Caanocticut  Aw..  NW.  11 100  WashinHoo.  K  20036  

Gnu  Nitd.  173$  Hn  Yarii  Awwia.  MW  Washiniton.  K  20006  

Hidiaal  D.  Hard.  1001  E.  Braad  Stnat,  8330  Rickmond.  VA  23219 

Stofkan  E.  Naid,  1919  Po«n)t«aiiia  Awnua,  NW.  1503  Kaskiaiton.  K  20006  . 

Barbara  F.  Nardn,  81S  161k  Stnat.  Mf.  8301  Waskiaitaa.  DC  20006 

Rckacd  D.  Nardn.  1757  R  St..  NW  Naskin|to«,  K  20036  

Mickaol  0.  Wart.  1701  taHnnkiaMl  Aw..  RW.  8900  (tashiniton.  DC  20006 

Mickaol  A.  Wailiii.  1771  R  Stmt,  RW  Waskinflni.  DC  20036  

Polar  F.  Warkar.  Mb  2700  1000  WHsoa  Bnlanid  Aitin|to«.  VA  22209 

Ann  D.  Warior.  2120  L  Stnat,  RW.  8305  Washiniton.  DC  20037  __ 

EmosI  R.  Wamv  Jr.,  1133  Conaactioit  Awmic,  NW  Waskmilaa,  K  20036 

Oo - _. 


8.  Jack  Warm.  CO.  Bar  9S3B5  AtUnta.  GA  30347 

Bats;  R.  Wamn.  2555  PMMisykrania  Awnaa,  RW  Washiniton,  DC  20037 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Bartara  J.  Waikkwii.  16C0  L  Stnat,  RW.  8400  Waskn|taa.  DC  20036 

Watkiaito*  kidoiindoat  WMoa  kic.  733  15th  St..  RW.  8220  Washw|tOR,  DC  20005  . 

Waski*|to«  loM)  Gnap.  hic,  325  PMnfkania  Aw..  SE  Washin|lan,  DC  20003 

Waski»|tOB  Parila  I  Drtac.  1120  Caimadait  Aw..  RW  Washmitan.  K  20036  

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 


Do. 
Do. 

g*. 

Do. 
Of. 
B>. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


RonaM  0.  WatanHO.  900  2iid  Stnot,  K.  8109  WaskM|lon.  DC  20002  .. 

Do - - -.... 

Do _ _ „ _ 

Jany  B.  Walaa  777  14th  Sbaol,  RW.  8610  Waskn|tan.  K  20005 

Harf  Kttla|rfMn,aail7lk  Stnot,  m.  8300  «8Skia|tga,K  20006  .. 

Jany  B.  Nrttaa  Jr,  tO.  Ib  1022  WkMHtoa.  BE  I9m-1022  

Mm  L  Watia*  BL  Oaa  WWd  Trado  Coirtof.  84511  Nw  York.  NY  10048  . 
Loroii  Watiaa,  1616  N  Stnat,  RW  Wiikiiiiloa.  K  20006 


Canlm  Hon  Watts.  1800  Mawartaialts  Aw..  NW  NadM|to*,  K  20036 

Doailas  R.  Watlt.  1724  Maandanatts  Awiaa,  RW  Waik<ii|laa.  K  20036  

Gaoria  B.  Wattt,  IIU  IStk  SU  HH,  8(14  NatkMflM.  K  20005 _ 

Willian  H.  Naatkanpaoi,  Hortk  Canliaa  PHMoaw  Cawnl  K  Ben  167  Ralai|k,  NC  27602  . 

A  Mnoa  Naawr.  114  Eaat  Ca*iM  Aw.  LiWo  Rock.  M  72201  

Rofeocca  Naawr.  1616  P  St..  RW  8320  Waskiaitoa.  K  20036  

Fndonck  L  Watkof.  1709  Hooi  York  Aw..  RW.  8B01  Waskmitan.  K  20006 


Oo „ 

Do _        - 

Do _ _..... „ 

Do _ 

Do          „ 

Do            „       ._ 

Do _ ~ 

Do ._.  

Do                             

Cv               

Do                      ._ _„ _.      .        

Do „ 

Do    

Do „ 

Do          

Do       _..       

Do          _ _    __ 

Do                                                                               

Do        „ — 

Do                                                    _ 

R.  Dotty  Wall  (  Associates.  Inc.  1317  F  Stmt.  RW,  8400  Washiniton.  DC  20004 „ 

Do         

Do                             

Do       _      „ „ _ 

Oc 

Do        

Da                       .    .  .„ „ „    

Do    .                                  

Oa       - _ 

Oa - 

Da - ._ 

Do 

Ot _ 

Do 

Do _  ...; 

Do 

Emplo|afA:iicnt 


CSS  Rocards.  lac  . 
CSX  Corporation  .. 
Enna  Corp . 


Fednl  Hoaia  Loan  Hortaie  Corp 

GoadmrriniRabkarCo  

HaaRkTrasL  hic _ 

III.  he 


loptet  Rowaich.  kK 

kka  Snk  Companr 

Mack  hidastrits.  hK  

Masaaiae  loadini  Associates  I.  H.  8  81.  LP. 

Mid  Coataiant  Oil  and  Gas  Assn  

Rataaal  Stoae  Assn 

NortkviHe  kidvstiies  Corp  

Rorthaestan  Mataal  Ulc  kisotam  Ca 

Soathora  Company  Servces.  kic  

Ions  Ome  Task  Force  _ 

U.S.  Fidality  t  Gaannty  Co 

Union  Pacilic  Carp 


toys  Safer  Svnoiit  8  Pease  (lor  Honda  North  AmerKa,  Inc) 

NMd  City  Corp „ 

Ad  Hr  CoHiffl  on  Cael  lasatan  

Ball  Atlantc  Carp 

Btf  HoMuis  niSA),  kK  

Cnmiaco.  Ltd 

Footiwar  Datnfcators  and  Retailers  ol  America  

Graham  Resaoices  

Honi  Kaai  Trade  Dewlctmnt  Coanal 

Hallinckndl  Medical,  kic 

Plabady  HiMini  Co.  hK 

Pmnsyhnaia  Eaiinaenni  _ 

Pkarmaceiitical  Haaiilactunrs  Assa  

Pittstaa  Gnup  ...._ 

Saciintias  kida^  Assn  

Samitono  Ckamical  Co _ 

Telocommaaicatians  kidustiy  Assn 

Taickmark  Corporation  ..„.„.™.. 

Umtad  Campaoy 


Recaipti 


Ratkaial  Assn  i(  Criminal  Detense  Laaycfs 

Alabama  Faiman  Federation  

Alaska  Palp  Carp  . 


American  Sec  ol  Farm  Maaaiers  and  Rural  Appraisars  . 

American  Siiiar  Cane  Leaiue  _ 

Amstar  Corp 

Catton  Waiehoiisc  Assn  ol  America 

Fibef  Fabric  t  Appard  Coalitm  tor  Trade  

Flae-Cand  Tobaca  Caopcratme  Stabdizatm  C«p 

Gncaiy  Maatitactuien  el  America.  Inc  

Mmkants  Gram  t  Transportation,  hK  .._ 

Servica  Caipoiation  kitematonal  

U5.  Canala  Asseciatian  

American  Papv  kistitiite.  Ik  

MNiams  Companies.  kK 

Rotnnal  CaUa  Tolemion  Assa.  Inc  

General  Mriis  Rastawants.  kK  „ „ 

Rrtnaal  Aadaben  Society  

Mm  E.  Chance  t  Associates.  Inc  

General  Dynemics  Carp 

ISC  Dalense  t  Space 


Stone  t  Nrtstr  En|inaenn|.  kK 

Tatfm.  he 

Tklakil  Carp  ._ 

Rimkarty-Clart  Corp 


Baker  8  HostetlH  (For:Soap  I  Oeterftnt  Assn)  

Amaiicaa  kistitate  ol  Aichitacts „. 

Amencan  Mioleom  institute  

Mid-Cantinent  Oil  (  Gas  Assn  „.., 

kidastiial  Umoa  Dapartment,  AFl-CIO  

kit'l  Union.  United  Airto  Aempacc  8  Aiik  hnpleinent  Worlan 

E.  I.  da  Pont  do  Nmoun  8  Co 

Nallenal  Assa  of  Broadcasters  

mw.  kK 

htamatlonal  Bndtt  Tunnel  8  Turnpike  Assn 


DGA  hdamational,  hK  (ForAr  IntI  Aft  of  tke  Gen  Dal  for  AnMfflonts) . 

DGA  kitamational.  Inc  (For:Solnaine)  „. 

DGA  htanabanal.  kK  (ForiSNEOW) 

Famsl  Faraws  Assn  

AKed-Si|nal  kK 

Edisaa  Electric  kistitute  . 


Wamn  8  Company  (ForMCI  Communcetions  Corp) 

Wamn  8  Company  (Fo(:So»theni  Company  Seivices,  hK)  . 
General  Moton  Corp „.. 


Pnslen  Corp  . 


AWf  Eloctrancs 

Betkane  Cwkman  Callati 

BIS  Dawlapniant  Corp 

City  of  PkilaMphia 

Cokoa  Flai  Hoaaianiont 

District  of  Colombia  Armary  Baard 

Electnaic  Data  Systems,  kK 

Cwmameiil  af  tke  taple's  RepuMc  of  Aniola  . 

GawnMnaM  of  Antiflua  

Gmlar  Clowtand  liational  Transit  Authonly  .... 

HaiRkdyni.  kK 

ItMe  Graap _ 

RwaRsrdiik  nuimacaatical.  tac 

Ofitt  „ 

Pkikp  lianH.  USA 

MRamtaa  CanMy-kRartewmmental  Relatans  . 
Hteanm  Cawitms  Assa 


Wfscansla  Bapaitmnt  el  kidustiy.  Lakor  8  Human  Relationi 

Farmland  kidodiies.  kK - _, 

CanAri.  hK 


Sacamy  Traders  Assa.  kK  _ 

Rational  Gianii  

Ritiaaal  Raral  Electnc  Cooporetna  Assn  . 

Ratiaaal  Cable  Telemioe  Assn,  Inc  

Raboaal  Bailor  Council 


Stapkeni  Gmip,  kK 

Pnlesslonals'  Coalition  lor  Naclaar  Anns  Control 
Ui.  Ue|w  of  Savmis  kistitutions  


3.750.00 
3.000JI0 
IHKM 
5.400.00 
500.00 
375.00 

"ijiMM 

"Tmm 


750.00 
1.000.00 
3.750.00 
7.5M.U 

375.00 


IJOOOO 

4.000.00 
250.00 
1.406il0 
l,750il( 
1.750jOO 
2.750.00 
1J75M 
2.250il0 
3i00.00 
1.500.n 
U75M 
2.50000 
U75ilO 
U50JI0 
2J50O0 
3,OO0ilO 
1J75JI0 
l.250.n 
1.250.W 

15.0K.00 
3.500.00 

12.000.00 
7.500.00 

17.500.00 
7jO0.n 
5J75.K 

18.000il0 
5,000.00 
2.500M 

"3750S) 
5M0J0 


EipendltBres 


500.00 
1.500.00 
875.00 
1J75.00 
16.000.00 
12.499.98 
10.500.n 


13749.99 
14.000.00 


2.704  J3 
I8.232JI0 
20.771.80 

mm 

8I8A1 

2.710.00 


2.510.00 
5.000.00 
2.500.00 
3J00JI0 


SJMOOO 


392JM 


24.i 


MVJt 
SUM 

"aiiioM 

7J7JilO 
iNtM 
5.000.10 
4J00il0 
1.717.10 
6.006.10 
4J75M 
15.10 
3.7S0JI0 
l.Mt« 


4il3.44 


50.00 
474J9 
474.84 
474Jt 
558.40 
356  7) 

118.04 
474.96 

~3S6'iK 
474JS 
558J6 

TiVJb 

92900 


655.45 
599.99 


75.00 
'2i2"l0 

lEn 

3U1 
2.711.00 

)ja.n 

1.138.20 


87.n 

87.71 

87.70 

2J14J4 


210JB 


SJMIO 
5J30M 
SJ30.H 


1.497.n 


91S.9t 
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Orimuatnn  or  liHtiviiJu>l  Filini 


Lmh  Mtar,  tO.  tm  1417-D49  Ataamlns,  V«  22313 

PMi*  L  Iktac.  3900  Mscomhi  Am..  M  WashiitftM.  K  20016  , 

HtUm  CtaiMaii  t  BtM.  1747  Pnnsitaiiia  Am..  MM.  ilOOO  WaHiioitwi.  DC  200lt 

Ot  _ _ _ 

0».- _ 

Ik  J.  «Mdi|.  IS2S  Wlwi  BoiKMrd.  1500  Minfton.  VA  22209 

Jim  Sndkr  VMo.  2300  H  Sbnt.  IM  Naihiii|tMi.  K  20037  

Umii  L  MdnWd.  1899  L  Stmt  M.  HOO  WnJiinitni.  DC  20036 

IHnIlK  1  llMim.  1199  I  Stmt.  M).  KOO  WuhinftM.  DC  20036 

IW  MiM  t  HiiifB.  1615  L  Stmt.  IM.  1700  Washiniton.  DC  20036  . 

StaM  A.  Ma,  lOMVmmt  Awaiit.  NW.  11100  nshiniton.  DC  2000S  , 

NtMbiri  tHiOM  1  Nnmii.  1300  Eyt  Stmt.  NW.  KOO  Etst  Wishinitiin.  DC  20005 

Di 


I  MiMr,  11004  PMifsbofMiik  Dim  Ikxtli  Bcthesli.  MO  20852 

I D.  Hmm.  1205  Seiitk  Washiniloii  Stmt.  Apt.  •12A  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

r  mOHmi  BnOlqr  KaplJii  t  Ltviii.  PC  .  1350  Nn  York  Aw.,  m.  1800  Washrngon.  DC  20005 

OmmM  6.  Namit.  1420  Rini  St.  Atauodna.VA  22314-2715 

hm  HMntk.  I6K  CMMCtlciit  Am..  NW  MOO  Waihinitgn.  DC  20009 

Sandn  G.  Dm.  445  HimRM  Am.  Miito  n»n.  NY  10601  _ 

Mtwr  A.  Nans.  1800  Tint  Nationl  BwMiitl  Dcliwl.  Ml  48226  

Hmw4  C.  NliBHM.  1212  Nm  York  Amdw.  NN.  81250  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

IryMt  L  IMdi.  1200  17ni  St.,  Mr.  Suiti  106  WasAiiiito*.  DC  20036  

On  Mick.  P.O.  ta  841  AfedtM.  «  79604 

Mm  F.  «Mck.  855  15tk  Stmt.  NN.  11200  WiskioflM.  X  20005 

SUMM  DWck.  1776  En  Stmt.  NN.  11050  WaskmilM.  DC  20006 

kny  HMcHM.  P.O.  ta  3556  Nnkiniln.  K  20007  

Pml  S.  NMir  Jr.,  1629  A  St.  NN.  11 100  Wulwiitoo.  DC  20006 

Do..._ 

IM  H.  Mil.  1667  K  Stmt.  NN.  11000  Waikmiton.  DC  20006  

L  H.  Mis.  Swit  200  1025  CanMCtioit  Awiw.  NN  Naskiniton.  X  20036 

RetMt  C.  NWl.  1101  taiiiS)«MiiM  Am..  NN.  11000  Naskinitw.  DC  20004  

nma  f.  MaiMt,  1825  SmhmI  Hont  Dr.  Rnton.  VA  22090 

Fn4  Mrttami,  2030  M  St.,  NW  WtskM|lM,  DC  2003« - 

Ckaita  M.  NM.  205  Dn«|MtaM  tmt  Alaundna.  VA  22314  _ 

Hri  8.  Mst.  501  Sacond  Stmt.  Nl  Mskuiftoii.  X  20002 

a  FranUio  Mst.  1530  Naitk  ta>  BM..  1122  Artiniton.  VA  22209 

Do — 

N.  P.  Mit  Jr..  1200  18tk  Stmt.  NN.  1200  Na]kin|lon,  DC  20036  . 


J.C.' 


I  VifftaMt  OntnMon  Ana.  P.O.  tm  848  Nofalcs.  U  85621  — 

It.  P.C..  1511  K  Stmt.  NN.  tUOO  MskmilM.  X  20005  „. 

I  Call  Tntik  Ua|W,  1224  171k  St..  NN  Naskinfton.  DC  20036  

Ifeckrta  MitMW.  1785  Hassackmatts  Am..  NN  Naskiniton.  DC  20036  

Jik*  F.  NMal  k..  50  F  St..  NN  N«km|teii.  K  20001  

Hmq  Mkmw  Nifl.  777  14tk  StiMl.  NN  WaskiR|toii.  K  20005 

tna*  I.  NkalM  Jr..  455  Nortk  Cityfint  Plaza  Dmi  Ckicaio.  1  60611  

Laoaard  P  Miaat.  1111  14tk  St..  NW.  11200  Naskiniton.  DC  20005 _.. 

Carnl  Wmiar.  1(50  30tk  Stmt.  NW  NasAM|ton.  DC  20007  

Dmd  N.  Nkaatar.  (00  Hatk  18tk  Stmt  Bimiinikani,  AL  35291  

UiK  Wkaalar,  1100  NUsaa  BM.  Mmilon,  VA  22209  

Saadn  Nkaalar.  2000  K  Stmt.  NN.  8»0  Naskmiton.  DC  20006 

I T.  Mwh.  20  S.  aaik  Stmt.  1800  Ckcap.  H  60603  

I  C.  WkiUkar.  2021  L  Stmt.  NW.  8320  Naskiniton,  X  20036-4909  

I  A.  Nhita.  1333  Nm  Hampskiic  Aw..  NN  Naskiniton.  DC  20036  ...... 

Gaarn  E.  Wiilt  Jr..  706  Imtdina  SI  N>w  Orltans.  LA  70118  

J*a  C.  NMa.  Hkita  Coasiiltmi  Gmip.  Suiti  380  2000  M  Stnet.  m  Waskington.  DC  9)036 

0> 

0( 

Di 


Bl. 

Oo. 


Jaka  Ikarnas  Nk«s  ■.  490  L  Enfant  Plaza  East.  SN.  12202  Naskiniton.  DC  20024  . 

Lany  Mila,  1909  K  St..  NN  Naskiniton.  X  20049 

laland  J.  Wkitt.  1235  Jalltrsan  Dam  Hi|k«a|.  1606  Ai1in|ton.  VA  22202  

Mariita  E.  Nhita.  1400  Ittk  Straat.  NN.  KIO  Mskin|ton.  DC  20036  

Raynaa  H.  Nkili  Jr..  5501  Saaiiaary  RaaO,  Apt  2211-Soiitk  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

RKkar4  H.  Hkita,  1875  I  SHaat,  NN,  8800  NaskinMon.  DC  20006  _ — 

SkMa  C  WMa,  lOtOl  Nactwila  Pika  Rxknlla.  MO  20852  

Tm  D.  Mkta,  1745  Jrttaivn  Davis  Ni|kn>.  8605  Artin|ton.  VA  22202 

N.  Mk  Nkiti,  817-A  Kini  Stmt.  8204  Alaundna.  VA  22314 

Wlhaa  R.  Nkitt.  Ka«laa.  Rusun  t  Vtccki  1215  17tk  Stmt.  NW  W>sh>n|ton.  DC  20O3E 

Do 

Nkrta  Fiaa  1  Vkmlla.  1156  15tk  St..  NN.  illOO  Naskiniton,  K  20005    

Nkalataid  Taitar  t  Pnstan,  888  17tk  St.,  NN,  1400  Naskiniton.  DC  2000« 

Sazaan  K.  NkiMurst,  332  Cwiititiitiofl  Am.,  81  Mskinfton.  X  20002 

Oi - 


Da 
Do 
Da. 


Rckud  M.Nkilia|.  730  15tk  Straat,  NN  Naskiniton.  DC  20005 

Ekotatk  D.  HkiHaf,  (00  Maqlaad  ta..  SN  Naskiniton.  X  20024  

CaawM  NMaua. !(«  Caaaadnit  Am.,  NN.  8400  Naskiniton.  X  20009  .. 
Jaiaas  A.  Nkitaiaa,  P.O.  Im  1417-049  Alaiaadna.  VA  22313 

Mart  L  HMnra,  1745  Jattami  Dam  Hi|k«a>.  81000  Artin|ton.  VA  22202   

NINiaai  F.  MHtatL  1212  Rb«  York  Itmm.  NN,  Stiitt  1200  Naskiniton.  DC  20005-64(9  . 

PlMla  J.  HMtad,  1700  R  St.,  NN,  8502  Waski*|ton.  K  20006  

MMtMrtk  (  Assaciatas.  861  Pmaqtania  Am..  NW.  8747  Naskiniton.  DC  20004 
Da.. 


Jr.,  16(7  R  Stiaat,  NN.  8600  Naskiniton.  DC  20006  . 
PC,  8230  Baaaa  Blvd .  8400  Vimna.  VA  22182 


Gmaa  I  Saaw8.  1001  NMam  Am  Saattli.  WA  98104 

C.  MaMMi.  1350  I  Stmt.  NW.  810OO  Mskin|ton.  DC  20005  .... 
1  Madaiaa.  (00  GiMt  Stmt.  42n8  Floor  Pittsk<ir|k.  PA  15219  . 

Da....- 

R.  mumnm.  (00  Nertk  18tk  Stmt  Biimin|kani.  AL  35203 

F.  Ntaaw,  1801  Bnadmy  81420  Denver.  CO  80202 

Ol.... 

Oi..._ - 


«M  t  Daaa.  Oaa  Caatarj  laaar  P.  0  Ba  1832  Nm  Hawn,  CT  06508-1832  . 

N^Soli NMar.  1 101  Vknaaat  taaaa.  NW NaskiniUM,  X 20005  

SMqi  1  Wckar.  122  C  Stiaat.  NW,  8750  Mskmitoa,  DC  20001 

Iraa  Wm.  1200  ITM  Sttaat.  NW  Naskaiflea,  DC  20036 
TIMMI D.  NHoi.  2011  Efl  Stmt  NW,  8(01  Naskiniton.  DC  20006 


MMb  \maUm  Faa8  al  taarta.  1000  Caaaactnt  Aw .  NN.  81002  Naskiniton.  DC  2003i 
ljaa>  F.  An.  499  !  ' 


Da 


1 1  Ca»M  Sbaal  SN,  8507  Naskiniton.  X  Vffa 


Oalka  H.  8Mb  CaiaaRia|.  10898  NMIaat  Una  Gnat  Falls.  VA  22066  . 
Mlar  ha  t  TiMin.  1771  R  Stiaat,  NN,  12tk  Fl  Mskiniton.  DC  20006 

Do _.- 


EmpkiMi^iant 


National  Assn  ol  Chain  Drut  Stpras,  bK  ^ 

Federal  National  Morttaie  «sn  (Fannia  Haa)  ., 

International  Taiicak  Assn » 

RtTERAiniS 

Leial  Sarvcas  Corp  , 

Rational  Fishenas  Institute » 

Inteinational  Adwsors.  bic  (For:i)epiil>lic  of  Tuitey,  tmbassii  oO 

Pillsbuni  Madison  (  Sutio  (for  Southern  Company  ttiviccs) 

Southern  Company  Services,  kK  » 

Noranda.  Inc  . 
Tntnxi,  Inc  ... 
Battery  Council  International 


r(NipiXR). 


National  Assn  lor  Plastic  Cootainar  Recovery  [ 
AmerKan  Soc  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  AmiiMIs 

AmerKan  Group  Pracbce  Assn  

National  Manufactured  Housini  Finance  Assn 

National  Society  of  PTofessKmal  En|ineers  

Federation  for  AmcfKan  Immiirabon  Reform  .. 

Prodigr  Services  Company  

Jaffe  Snider  Raitt  8  Heuer,  P.C 

Association  of  Pnvate  Pension  1  Mltare  Plans,  ki^  . 

AmerKan  Psyckolo|ical  Assn 

Mst  Teas  Utilities  Co  

Safe  Buildinis  Alliance 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

AmerKan  Meat  Institute  

AmerKan  Grain  Inspection  Institute 

Apple  Processors  Assn  

Southwestern  Bell  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co  

Citicorp  Washin|ton,  kc 

Natnnal  Grocers  Assn 

Common  Cause 


National  Assn  of  Retail  Druuists 

Fertilizer  Institute  

Church  Alliance 

OUakoma  Natural  Gas 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assa  ... 


City  of  DetiDit  . 


National  Trust  for  Histonc  Preservation  ..... 

Association  of  Amerxan  Railreads  

National  Assn  oi  Rultors  

Navistar  InternatHMal  Transportation  Corp  . 

Amencan  Dental  Assn  

Media  Enterprises  Corp  (ForJIatonal  Assa  ol  nibl|  Tetawsioa  Statioas) 

Alabama  Pnner  Co  

Hu|hes  Aircraft  Company 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security  t  Meditan 

Pkilip  Moms.  kK  

Unnn  Camp  Corporation  „. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co  

Avondale  Industries.  Inc 

AtKEN  

Camp  Barsk  Bales  8  Tate  .... 
Ckicaio  Mercantile  Eichanic  . 

Cpastal  Corporation 

Goldman.  Sacks  8  Company  .. 

Tobacco  Institute , 

Tenneco  Gas 


Receipts 


AmerKan  Assn  of  Retired  Arsons 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn  

Association  ol  Maiimum  Service  Telecasters,  kK 

Harns  Corporation  , 

Tobaao  Institute  , 

Amencan  $peeck-Lan|ua|e-Heann|  Assn 

Teus  Instruments.  Inc , 

Crop  Insurance  Prolessmals  Assn 

Edison  Electnc  Institute , 

Gadot  Petiockemical  Industnes 


Association  of  Re|ionally  Accred  Pnv  Coll  1  Unra  

National  Constnictors  Association  ,, .„ 

Marcus  G.  Faust.  PC  (For^ntral  LItah  Nater  Con^rvancy  DistrictI  

Marcus  G.  Faust.  PC  (ForrClark  County  Nevada-UiCarTan  International  Airport) 

Marcus  G.  Faust.  PC  (For:Us  Ve|as  Valley  Nater  tistnct)  

Mar:us  G  Faust.  PC  (For:Public  Semce  Co  of  Ne*  Mcucs) 

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (ForrSrerra  PacifK  Poner  Co) 

Association  of  Bann  Holdini  Cos  

Amencan  Fanii  Bureau  Federation  

FAR)  

National  Assn  of  Chain  Dni|  Stoics,  kK 

General  Dynamcs  Corp 

Oiyi  Enero  Company 

Pacific  Resources,  Inc 

Churchill  County  Nevada 

Mesa  Limited  Partnership , 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 


Coieneration  8  Independent  Power  Coalition  of  AiierKa,  Inc 

National  Hydropower  Assn  

Natural  Gas  VekKle  Coalition  . 

Aictc  Slope  Retnnal  Corp  

Ford  Motor  Co 

Eckcrt  Seamans  Chenn  8  MelMt  (For:Onnel  Corp) 


=P 


Eckcrt  Seamans  Chenn  t  Melkitt  (ForJtavensno^  Aluminum  Corp)  . 

Alabama  Power  Co 

Ko|o«sek  8  Associates,  kK  <f«Stt<  Steams,  kKt  . 

Ko|ovsek  8  Associates,  kK  (For  Ainneville  Pacific  Corp) 


Kofovsek  t  Associates,  he  (ForPitkea  8  Ei|lc  Clunties,  Colorado) 

Roiovsck  8  Assoaates.  kK  |For:Westeni  Land  Eidunie  Co) 

Villa  Banli.  USA 

Amencan  Medical  Assn ^ , 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colletcs  and  Unne(>ities  

Amencan  Psyckotofical  Assn , _. 

Natmal  Assn  ol  Stevedortt ,~ 


Hecht  Spencer  8  Asswiates  (For&y  Scouts  o(  America) 

Hacht  Spencer  8  Associates  (For£mn  8  NillianSon  Tobacco  Corp) 

Heckt  SpciKcr  8  Associates  (ForJNid-Amrican  WRste  Systems,  kK)  

Hecht  SpeiKer  8  Associates  (ForJUtnanl  Assn  lor  the  Support  ol  Lon|tenn 
Care). 

State  of  MKkiian  Department  ol  Commerce  , 

Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

Association  tor  PublK  TV  (APTV)  , 


500.00 
19,250.00 


4.000.00 
602.91 


1.685.00 
600.00 
337.50 


1,500.00 
543.00 


1,500.00 


756.24 
579.60 


1.500.00 
10,312.50 


13,006.53 


500.00 
2.681.25 
500.00 
18,862.50 
1.500.00 
25.000.00 
15.000.00 
9.000.00 
3,000.00 


38.722,62 
89.798.00 
1.895.74 
404.11 
1.250.00 
4.000.00 
1.000.00 


30.649.53 

100.00 

2.712.00 

e.000.00 

1.425.00 

38.42 

21.996.00 

16.000.00 

10.500.00 

9.600  00 
25.000.00 
10.000.00 


Eipenditures 


55396 
2.564.10 

48100 
3.500.00 

600.00 


84045 
1.600.00 


16.730,03 
30.000.00 
10.500,00 
1.333,00 
1,333  00 
1,333.00 
1.333.00 
1.333.00 


7,62500 


500.00 
1.000.00 
1.70O.OO 

50000 
3,000,00 
3,000.00 

450.00 


3,110.00 


20,619J2 


51,859.22 
17.55756 
19.28010 
660.00 
3.975.00 
7.500.00 
4.000.00 
2^50.00 


94,00 


2,585.25 


625.00 
25.00 


123.27 
150.00 
355.18 


30  00 


45.00 
1,046.32 


1.196.40 
2.252J9 


734.45 

300.00 

1.14527 


452.67 


14.589.47 
88.582.07 

850i7 

1.250.00 
2.54927 


15.076.17 


132.61 
5270 


6.903  50 


106.50 


2.261.47 
29,65 


208,87 
368.00 


16.730.03 


313.19 


64200 
191.80 


2.790.19 


I0J89.79 


1.859.22 

3.007.56 

1.780.10 

34.00 


62  00 
87  25 


17,000  00 


Eipenilitum 

2.585.25 

625.0C 
2500 

12327 
150.00 
355.18 

30  00 

1 

45.00 
1.046.32 

1 

i 

1.196.40 
2^52.89 

1 

] 

) 
) 
) 

1 

734.45 

300.00 

1.14527 

1 

1 

452.67 

2 
0 
1 

14589.47 
86.582.07 

1 
1) 
0 

1) 

850.87 
1.250.00 
2,54927 

3 

(1 

15.076.17 

n 

0 
0 
7 

13261 
52.70 

0 

n 

6903  50 

n 

n 

n 

0 

« 

n 

106.50 

0 

0 
0 

5 
0 

2.261.47 
29.65 

mii 

368.00 

3 

16.730  03 

« 

0 

4.290.54 

\!\ 

m 

m 

Kl 

0 

313.19 

Kl 

K) 
K) 
M) 
Kl 

642.00 
191.80 

Kl 

Kl 

W 

2.790.19 

12 

10J89.79 

'2 
A 

0 
W 

Vl 

1,859.22 

3.007.56 

1.780.10 

34.00 

10 
K 

62.00 
87.25 

17,000.00 

M) 
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Do,. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Gwnther  0.  WHMm.  1899  I  Strett  Ml.  11100  NaskinrlM,  DC  20036 
Carl  B.  miwion,  1001  PMiiqlvania  Ah.,  NW  Wiskinfton,  K.  20004  .. 

Horaa  Wlkim  Jr.,  1667  K  StiMt.  M).  11000  Naikiiiftoii.  DC  20006 

IttOo  Wll«.  2333  BMa  BM..  SE  Cadar  Rapids.  M  52401 


Faitti  Mlliams.  1001  Potiiis|lvaiHa  tea..  NH.  1460  WashinftoK.  DC  20037 

Fiord  L  WWiams,  15tli  t  M  Sbatts.  NH  Waskiniton.  DC  20005 

iack  L  Williams,  451  Natr  Janq  AMmit,  SE  Washiniton,  K  20003  


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Laonard  B.  WUiaon.  1615  M  Stieal.  NW.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Lucinda  L  Williams,  1155  15tli  Stract.  NW.  iUOO  Washinron.  K  20005 
Hemll  Williams.  3701  Cmnacticiit  Aw..  NW.  1802  Wasbinfton.  K  20008 
Do 


Do. 


P«n»  F  Williams,  225  Main  SL  Na«nn|ton,  CT  06111  

Mn  Williams,  2030  M  St.,  NW  Waskiniton,  DC  20036 

Ricliard  T.  Williams.  2501  M  StisM.  NW  WaslimiKm.  DC  20037  

Rotart  E.  Nilhams,  1707  L  Sttitt,  NW,  1300  Washmfton.  DC  20036-4202 
Robin  L  Williams.  1667  K  St.,  NW,  11210  Washiniton.  K  20006  . 


William  C.  Williams.  W  Eatf  Mtflin  Stntt  P.OJa  1807  Madison.  IM  53701-1807  . 
Williams  t  Connelly.  839  17th  St..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Do 

Williams  (  knscn.  P.C.  1101  Conn<ctici/t  Im..  m.  1500  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
B».. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Man  R.  Willis.  Ba  3529  Portland,  OR  97208 

Roy  W.  Willis.  1101  16111  Strait,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Wayna  D.  Willis.  1100  17Hi  Strool,  NW.  11200  Washiniton.  K  20036  

Kik  WHIim,  707  Bnadmr,  11200  San  Ditto.  CA  92101  

Willkic  Farr  I  Gillifhr,  Ilinc  Litiyottt  Ctnttr  1155  21st  St..  MN  Washmfton.  DC  20036 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cindy  J.  Wilmtr.  1455  Pmnsjrlnnia  Am.,  NW,  1900  Washiniton.  DC  20004  . 
Wihncr  CuUtf  8  Pidiono|.  2445  M  Strati.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20037-1420  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do 

Do -.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do - 

Chartts  D.  Wihea.  1919  Soutt  Braadway.  Boo  19130  Gntn  Bay.  Wl  5(307-9130  . 

Dona  L  Wihoii,  SmU  1000  1600  WHsn  BM.  Artiniton.  VA  22209 

Dtniat  WHson.  1350  In  Stntt.  IM.  1400  Washiniton,  K  20005 

Don  A.  Wilson.  106  Dartnontk  Waakadiia.  TX  75165 

Don  I.  Wilioa.  1250  I  Sinot.  NW.  1400  Washiniton,  K  20005 


Emploicr/Client 


Anociitiot  vl  Toltmtssa|m|  Stnwts,  Inttmatnnal 

Cliapiml  Stool  Co 

FHimaiis  Fund  bisoranct 

Indiistiits 


Gtonottnn  I 
J.C  rtiHliJ 


Harint  Hmnul  CoaMioii  ...._ 

Natioiial  Hnlth  Can  Anti-Fraud  Assn 
Overttoc  Sttvict  PratidMS  of  AmtTKa 

Pharmaaytst  

PisdiBV  Strncts  Company 

Raiitan  Riwf  StntI  Co  

Unitod  Piretl  Stivict 

Enoo  Corpoiation  . 


Aiiitncan  Council  ol  Utc  kisuranot.  he  

Soutkatsttra  Bdl  Corp 

Philip  Morris,  hic 

Nov  York  life  Insuranct  Company  

Ritiooal  Assn  of  Home  Boildtrs  ol  the  U.S. 

Aik-Bcst  Co  

Mansis  Louisiana  Gas  Co  (ARRLA) 

Coop«  Ctmfflonities.  Inc 

Eltctio  Com  Automation,  he  

Riceland  Foods.  Inc  . 

Tyson  Foods,  Inc 

Amoco  Corporation 

National  Medical  Enterpnses,  Inc  _.. 

Fieshorater  Pnu,  Inc 

Gilactici  BMChemcal 

Rational  Cnedil  hnpiowment  Group 
Amoiican  Radio  Relay  Lea|ue.  Inc  .. 

Common  Cause  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  .. 

Unitad  Aiilines.  Inc 

Rohm  I  Haas  Co 


Receipts 


Bell  Metzner  Gierliart  (  Moore  (Far:Wisconsin  Cheese  Maker's  Assn) 
Gtech 


NDrth  American  Assn  of  State  t  Pisnncia!  Luttenes 

American  Home  Pioducts 

Association  of  Family  Fanners 

Robert  H.  Bass  Group _ 

Bemrly  Enterprises „ 

BMC  Industries.  Inc  

Century  21  Reel  Estate  Carp  . 


Collefi  Canstniction  Laan  bisuiance  Assa 

CIGNA  Carp 

Estee  Lauder,  hic  

Eucutiee  Life  Insurance  

first  Boston  Corp  

FAR  

Glaa.  Inc  . 


Gnemndi  Capital  Marliets.  Inc 

GMMA  Carp 

Mfhar  Education  Assistance  Foundation 

My  Appteman  Hart  I  HaHman 

Reritaiii  Provident  Liti  Insurance  Co  

Mustaai  Fuel  Carporatan  . 


Nataaal  Assn  of  Rohabilitttion  Aienaes  

National  Board  lor  Profcssnoai  Teachmi  Standards 

National  Sod  Drinli  Assn  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp » 

OUahoma  Gas  t  Electrx  Co  . 

Pharaiactutical  Manufacturers  Assn  „.. 

Pittston  Co 

Racardni  Industiy  Assn  of  America.  Inc  

Sauthen  Pacific  Transportation  Co 

Southmeil  Airtines 

Student  Loon  Martietini  Assn 

Texaca.  Inc 

Tens  Air  Corp 

Iraitr  Train  Ca  

Turner  Bioadcastiai  System,  Inc 

U.S.  Eniliih 

US.  Ttkphone  Assn 

Universal  Foods.  Inc 

USAA  financial  Sama  Ca 

Port  of  Portland  . 


Mdependent  Petisleum  Assn  of  America  . 
General  Atomics 


Home  Federal  Savmis  8  Loan  of  San  Dieto  

Association  of  Intaraatnnal  Auto  Manufacturers  . 

hstitate  of  Resauict  Racomiy  (Ml)  

Natianal  Assa  al  Mdepeadint  Fee  Appraisers 

Staadaid  Cammticial  Tobacco  Co 

Talocomaiunicatioas  bidustiy  Assn 

WIditfkouse  Eloctnc  Corp  

Tamaha  Motar  Co,  Ltd.  el  al 

Tanaha  Halor  Haaufactunni  Corp  of  AmerKa  . 

Ameiicaa  brtamatmnal  Greup.  he 

Aetna  Lilt  t  CasaaRy  Co  

AlBaadtr  8  AlMndtr.  Inc 

Amtrada  Hess  Corporation  

Co.  Inc  , 


Association  af  American  Ihinersities 

Baa  Capital  Martlets  Assn  

Banters  Trust  Ca 

Capital  CitiesMBC.  hK  

Citibaok.  NA  

Coot  biM  Commumcatois.  L.P 

Cm  par  ate  Property  kiinstors 

Educatiaaal  Testmi  Service  . 


Federal  Htme  Laan  Bank  ol  San  Fraacisca  

Fold  Motor  Co 

Handfun  Coatrel.  Inc _ 

Mtaniatioaal  Metals  Reclamation  Company,  tic 

la*|  Island  Savin|s  Bank 

Papiica,  kc 

Saatkaast  Bantmi  Corporation  

Trans-Alasta  Pipctne  Liability  Fund  

WOrtd  Savings  t  lun  Assn  

Fart  HoMid  Carp 


Amencan  Wateniays  Operators.  Inc 

he 


National  Tire  Oealen  I  Reticaders  Assn  . 


52.00 


247.00 


52.00 


11J)38.00 


15.000.00 
60.00 


1.500.00 
1.600.00 
1.550.00 
1.650.00 
1.550.00 
1.600.00 
250.00 
4.980.00 


Eipendituns 


47.00 
450.M 

2.000.00 
500.00 

1.750.00 


5.932.50 
2.500.W 


925.00 


790.00 
2.120.x 

863.75 
3J35.00 

105.00 
2.715.00 
1.755.00 


1.155.00 
690.00 


540.00 

3i75.00 

1.720.00 

1.515.00 

-—- 

540.00 
270.00 
180.00 
2.350.00 
945.00 


1.350.00 
270.00 


240.00 

ibiM'ob 


868.10 


1.875.00 

13.987.50 

87.50 

8.945.00 


1.560.00 
9,462.50 


2,500.00 
5.431.25 


2.750.00 

"Onlb 


950.00 


206i$ 
802.50 


912.50 
lo;6S6.25 


923.04 
4.000.00 


788.00 


116i2 


35.50 

asS) 

250.00 
250.00 
325.00 
300.00 
250.00 
379.22 


106.00 


aoM 

"s^Mc'.bi) 

2.500.00 
570.82 

MLM 


316.79 
889.06 
431.45 
1.586.90 
62.78 
951J5 
824.84 


381.03 
291.98 


254.03 

U70.10 

762.06 

570.82 

iriii 

254.03 
127.01 
127.01 
88906 
443J1 

635'06 

127.01 


3.745J1 
120.62 


68.05 
160.61 


925! 


125.97 

mil 


50.00 
419.50 


15.25 


511.50 


l,4n.65 
182.93 


9.00 


3566 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  19,  1991 


Orianuitnn  or  Mividuil  Filinf 


G. 


T|br  J.  Whm, 

f. 
I  p. 

Dl 
09 
Do 


130  El  Cmmo  Onw  Amilf  Mis.  CA  90212 

249  Madairi  km-  Mttrnttt  Sonnp.  a  32701-4201  

1301  Nimatau  Am..  W.  1300  Wailimtlai.  DC  20004 

IIS  Ittt  SL.  M,  1507  Wistafloii,  DC  20006  „ 

,  111  CHMCbnt  to.  m  WnkMftai.  DC  2000(  „ 

HibM.  1900  L  Sbwt  M.  KOO  Naskmilm.  K  20036 

1730  IMi  tatand  Amwt.  M.  I71S  Wnliin|ton.  DC  20036  . 

P.O.  (■  2117  SuU  ft.  in  17504-2117  

1615  H  ShMt.  NHWadiimtM.  K  20062 

■.  31601  Ui.  MflNny  19  Itotti  Pilm  Hirtor.  a  34684 

,  231  W.  WckifM  StiMt  Mihnuln.  «M  53201  „ 

50  E  SUmL  sTWaslmiiln,  K  20003 „. 


Hi. 

h. 
to. 


Dl. 
Do. 
Do. 


NMun  VaaScayK  I  Hnpic.  453  Nn  Jmcr  to..  S£  Wishintton.  DC  20003  ..„ 
Do-.._ _ , 

St^lM  il'wiiiis.'nulMi''s^ 

Eton  H.  MaWnaa.  2501  U  St..  M  WulMii|tM.  DC  20037  

JOMfli  1.  NMrimMD.  1250  CoMHCtcut  to..  M).  K20  WasAiniton,  DC  20036 

tkmtK  tntlort  Masto.  1325  G  SiHt  IM.  11003  Wishiniton.  DC  20005    . 

Dmd  a  WadM.  1922  F  StnaL  M  WaslM|toa.  K  20006 

toiai  L  Waitn.  1730  M  Snot  M.  1412  Nishmiton.  DC  20036 

Wniaa  1  Stmn,  1400 1  Stiiat.  Wf  Na]tiui|toii.  DC  20005-3502  

Do 

Do 

Do 


Si. 
Do 

Do. 


«Mlm»  Stianoa  Pulum  t  Rotarts.  1133  Connacticgit  to..  IW.  1200  Washinflon.  DC  20036  . 

Da  :: 

Di.._ 


Dl. 

h. 

Da. 

h. 

Dl. 

Dl. 

Dl. 

III. 

Hi. 

Dl 

Ol. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


toartir  K.  Untk.  1001  Plaaqlvam  to..  IM.  •1350  Wnhiniton.  DC  20004 
MnatM  CAuan  Utility  Board.  16  North  Carroll.  1300  Madrson.  Wl  53703  .... 
to  Ka  toocutas.  1707  Dota  SL.  1300  Alaaiidna.  VA  22314  

Do - - 


Mmm  a.  Wis,  1215  I7tli  StiMl.  Ml  NulMoitoii.  DC  20036  . 
Mort  V.  HHoct  901  31st  Stnot  NN  <Miin|toii.  K  20007 
CiMiHa  D.  MHoa,  1957  E  Stioot.  Ml  Wisliwiton.  K  20006 


Hifa  R.  HHtotoi.  1101  Vknaoal  to..  Ml.  N04  WaslHniton.  K  20005 

MM  A.  Wttit  1'13  Mlanoi  Dam  Hay..  11414  Aitincton.  VA  22202  

Metal*  J.  NRbi.  1213  Mtmoa  Daws  Hi|lMnir.  11414  Aili<i|toii.  VA  22202  

Saa*!  N.  MMo.  1250  Eyo  Stmt  Ml  NosAinitM.  DC  20005  

Jaaias  E.  «o«.  2020  14tli  St .  Noitli  Ailm|ton.  VA  22201  

NOM  Hock  Sctan  I  Satn-Coliin.  I2tli  Floor  Packan)  Building  IStli  t  Cliestnut  Stmts  Pliiladclsliia.  PA  19102  . 


Do. 

Do. 


J.  riMaas  WoHo.  1627  A  Stioot  Ml.  ITW  Washwitoii.  K  20006 

Hafcssa  A.  Mfaid.  1130  Caaaadnt  to..  Ml.  11000  Washmiton.  DC  20036  ... 

DanaM  (May.  1615  M  Stmt.  1200  Waskinftoa.  DC  20036  

Daa  Maiack.  Sana  303  1125  A  SL.  Ml  Wastnoftoa.  K  20006  

Uaii  Maudk  2100  E.  E^rtMfi  Plan  TocIk.  GA  30015-1349  

ItKimt  Mmia  Itaadi.  101  IM  StnK.  Ml.  1400  Waskiniton.  K  20006 

0mm  T.  Wmi.  577  Mtoiy  Sb«t  Hicm.  GA  31291 

mtHt  Wmt.  2D0O  A  Stiaat  Ml  MOO  NaslMnilgn.  DC  20006 

1  N  MmM  Jr..  1455  PlMHtoaii  to..  Ml.  11250  MshinitDii.  DC  20005 

W.  MM  MaM.  11»  Caaaoctcat  AwaM.  Ml.  1130  Washinftoo.  DC  20036 

Jvai  U.  «ia*oHi  ■.  2105  Saaura  Onto  Tampa.  Fl  3361S 

kM  M.  may  P.O.  Bai  521  Tlio  Ptauis.  VA  22171  

Do 

Dl. 

I M.  ftato.  122  ttMlHad  to..  IK  Naslmitoa.  DC  20002 
H.Fl»h«~ - 


701 1.  FHta  SbMt  Almtfna.  VA  22314-2045 


Mart  «.  1ta«.  1333  too  Haaipjaia  to.  Ml  MaskHiitoii.  DC  20036  . 

trnt  m.  MallK.  Sailo  530  im  A  St  Ml  Woitofton.  K  20006 

IE. 9mlm.  im  » Snot  Ml «adaa(lM.  K  20036 

I  C  «■%.  4M7  Nrtn  tatoHd  Ualwi.  W  20706  

I  k  «Mm.  ltI5  H  ShHt  HI  NaslMfloo.  X  20062 

Mkv  2132  Saritfear  Ijao  Rostaa.  VA  22091 

Dnri  LUm. »  Mk NKto Dmi  Ckcaio.  L  60606  

Mm  D.MfM.  1700  llartii0HlaiMiacClmtoad.OM  44115  

latm  1  MfM.  1130  CaMoctm  Aio..  Ml.  ilOOO  Wishiniton.  DC  20036  . 

MM  L  Wm.  Mm  Ml  M.  PmcUoi.  NT  10577 

RMto  NlM  Cmim  I  IMm.  1615  L  St.  NH.  1650  WasAmiton.  DC  20036 

itiimioliiiiiiiriWirsimiL'm^ 

IMw  L  tN|«i.  555  I3lt  SL  NM.  tlOlO  East  WnAinitM.  K  20004-1109 

Wimm  Utm  MM  I  SiMt  1919  POaasytoau  Amrm.  NM.  iMO  WasMofton.  i  20006 

Dm*  1  ataaO.  1629  A  SbM.  NM.  1501  NisM(M.  K  20006 

HoK  D.  T«M.  1250  rmmnil  to..  Ml  Wastoitoa.  K  20036 

■M  P.  Tipi.  ISIIil  II  Sbarts.  NN  »sM(Im.  OC  20005  

Ma  W.  Tap.  5101  turn  M.  MtaKa.  M)  20116 

NcA  Titadi.  I»7  E  SMt  MINnMfM.  K  20006 

I.  AMI  Taau«a.  Sa*  521 901 17(k  St.  NN  Wask>i|toa,  K  20006 

Do 

.  910  16111  SL.  NN.  1402  WaslM|loa.  K  20006  


ERplo)vc/uioat 


Gowrnmcnt  ol  Romania  _ 

institiito  ol  Mama!  Auditon.  lac  .„ 

Rational  Caltlaimns  Ann 

Ainilfaaiatid  CWhlni  t  Tartili  Nortefs  Unioa  . 

USX  Corporation  _ _ 

Wilson  i  WIson  (For:Hacla  Minini  Company)  ... 

PPG  Mustrias.  Inc 

Satin  Thayar  t  Bioaine  IForiowiaco.  Inc) 

Clumber  ol  Commorco  ol  the  US 

Philip  Morris.  Inc 

Wisconsin  Elactnc  hMor  Co 


niauniMn  Liai.uic  rvmm  uo  .f 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  t  Hoapar  (ForJbnorican  Ann  f  Emnpmeflt  Lenen)  

Winbum  VanSa«oc  A  Hooper  (FeriAmehcan  Aotonftiw  liasini  Assn) 

WintHim  VanScqvc  t  Hooper  (ForAnerican  InsuraRce  Assn) 

Winbwn  VanScayoc  I  Hooper  (For:Boriin|ton  Northim  Railread  Co)  

Winbom  VanScoyoc  A  Hooper  (For&irimiton  Northam  Services.  Inc)  

FAC  Beannfs  Corporatioa 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  I  Hooper  (ForJtortlord)  , 

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (Forietiett  A  Piatt)  • 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  t  Hooper  (ForMational  Assn  pt  County  Oflice  Employeas 
(NASCOEH.  , 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  I  Hooper  (ForrPennzoi!)  4. 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  A  Hooper  (ForrPhilip  Moms)  ...; _ 

Wmbum  VanScoyoc  t  Hooper  (ForrUnnersity  ol  Midiisin)  

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  _ 

llintSA 

Westvaco .^ 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  t  Industrial  DevelOpmant  

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc . _.„ 

American  Resort  A  Residential  Development  Assn 

Population-Environment  Balance 

National  Assn  ot  life  Underwriters  

Rational  Assn  ol  BiKk  Ovmed  Braadcasters  . 

AmerKan  Assn  ol  Museums  

CIIA  Financial  Corp  

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  ol  Jackson 
Intemalnoal  Council  ol  Shoppinf  Centers 


Mississippi  Department  ol  Economic  A  Community  Development 

Natanal  Council  ol  Health  Facilities  Finance  Authinties  

Rational  Private  Cable  Assn  

Syntei  Laboratories,  he  ., 

America  West  Airlines.  Inc  

Amoco  Performance  Products.  Inc 

Bointer.  Inc  , 

Bmm  A  Bam 

BASF  Corp  

BASF  Structural  Materials,  he 


Connecticut  Uooidity  Investment  Fond. 

Fiberite  Corp 

Hercules  Aerospace  Co 

BJ  Schroder  Bank  I  Tnist  Co 

Macrovision.  hK  

MTR  Coalition  

Rational  Vehicle  Leasini  Assn  

Ravajo  Ration  

Snappy  Car  Rental  .„ 

Thnity  Rent-A-Car  System,  kic  

We$tin|h0(i»  Electric  Corp 


Aahn  Soaies  A  Conway  (For^llestlahe  Farnn) . 


Aem  County.  CA  

Rational  Assn  ol  Credit  Manaiement  

San  Francisco  Bar  Pihits  Assn  „. 

Canned  A  Cooked  Heat  Importers'  Assn  .... 
Hill  A  Knowlton  (For:Republc  ol  Turkey)  .... 
Asswiated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Collate  ol  American  Patholofists  

Defense  Pmducts  Marketini.  he 

Delense  Products  Marketini.  Inc  

Aerospace  hdustnes  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  . 
Amenun  Standard.  Inc 


First  Federal  Savin|s  A  loan  Assn  of  Perkasie  . 

Nesouehonini  Savinis  A  Loan  Assn  

Sharon  Savin|s  A  Loan  Assn  

United  Savinis  Assn 


Institute  ol  Scrap  Recyclini  Industries 

(ForAmerKan  hsurance  Assn)  

Amoco  Corporation  

Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc 

Ojlethorpe  Power  Corp 

Procter  A  Gamble  Co  

Charter  Medical  Corp , 

Rational  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I  Madicin 
Ratnoal  Assn  of  Life  Companies  .. 
Southern  Company  Services.  Inc  ... 

leco  Ener0.  Inc  

Haule  Air.  Inc 

Ca.  Inc  

Woods  Research  Associates,  he  ... 
American  Cwl  Liberties  Union  .... 

(For:United  Way  ol  Amencal  

leSoeul  Lamb  Leiby  A  MacRae 

lesore  Petroleum  Corp  

Ratnnal  Assn  of  Broadcasters  . 

MWflS  

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

HRM 

Profit  Shanni  Council  of  America 

Centenor  Eneriy  Corp.  et  al 

American  hsurance  Assn 

^(ISIC0,  he  

Martin  Marietta 


Ratnoal  CaUe  Television  Assn.  Inc 

Chevron  Chemcal  Company  

Sun  Co,  he 


American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc  ... 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc  

American  Pap«  hstitute.  he  

Rational  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ot  the  U.S. 


Amencan  Road  A  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he 

West  Itenco  Veietable  Distributors  Assn 

Florida  Suiar  Cane  Lea|ue.  he  


1,000.00 
4J75.00 


1.000.00 
2.250.00 


7.500.00 
2.000.00 
30.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
45.000.00 
12.000.00 
3.000.00 

9.000.00 
9.000.00 
15.000.00 
25.000.00 


25.000.00 

6.391.00 

600.00 

6,000.00 

200.00 

137.50 


55.245.00 

900.00 

34.270.33 


7.010  JK) 


17.220.00 


600.00 


676.25 


2,000.00 


10,500,00 
10,500.00 
6,000.00 
1.210.24 

.....^.^ 

7.500.00 

3.500.00 
5.000.00 


EipMMns 


3.2M.00 
350.00 
1.200.00 
3J75,00 
4382.00 


1.669.00 
1.500.00 
11,520.00 
10,400.00 


1,000.00 
11.575.00 
4.947.69 
97.60 
3.000.00 
7.425.00 
6.800.00 


24,000.00 
395.00 


1,666.66 
1,250.00 


1,519.00 


110.00 
550.00 


10,000.00 


500.00 
500.00 


130.47 


32.00 


17.75 


15,30 
48.00 


2,779.48 
■■■—- 


20.00 


34.00 


138.90 


500.00 
940.00 
325.00 
450.00 


500.00 

974.96 


174.71 
210.48 
17406 
214.61 


18.00 
215.06 
41.69 
50.00 


22.00 
5,093.29 
1,078.M 
300.00 
11000 
185.00 


7.55 


1.230.99 


6.984.45 
76.30 


23.67 
22.84 


50.00 

"mii 


Do 

Hancy  Foster  TaaisA, 
Yanto  Gas  Saivieas  1 
Maiy  J.  Tarriafln.  211 
Bmce  Yanaaod.  1201 
Lesley  Yatn.  517  2K 
Edward  R.  Yam,  111 
Jack  YehiitM.  1303  I 
Edwiid  L  Yiiflini,  1 
Uny  E.  Voakaa,  650 
John  S.  Vodice.  500  E 
D.  Scott  Telle.  1629  I 
Andrew  Yood,  1220  L 
Robert  A  ToiiBi.  122< 
Thomas  F.  Toan|blooi 
Betsy  Toankins.  1220 
Eufenc  A.  Tovich.  50 
John  R.  2a|inie.  Johi 
Michael  Zaiorac  Jr..  I 
PiuMte  Zaknasta.  II 
tohn  S.  Zipp.  1101  V 
Thomas  K.  Zaacka,  1 
Leo  C.  Zeleretti.  9912 

Do 

Do 

Philip  F.  Zeldman.  14 
Euiene  J.  Zeisiler,  7! 
Don  J.  Zellor,  1615  M 
Cari  A  ZichelU.  214 
Ronald  L.  Zietler,  P.t 
Artene  Zielke,  3724  « 
Elame  Ziemba,  1515 
felly  Zi|lar-Clay.  805 
Fred  Evtntt  ZininiH 
David  W.  Zimmerman 
John  H.  Zimmemian. 
Znntz  Chestnut  Vam 

Do 

Amy  G.  Zirtile.  1020 
John  L  Zorack,  1111 
Admiral  ZumwaR  A  ( 
Zurich-American  Insu 
Charies  0.  Zuvar.  801 
31st  Pro-Life  Con|iK 
965  he.  513  Capitol 

Do 

Do 
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EipwiMms 

i 

) 

13047 

) 
1 

32  00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

t\ 

n 

!) 

[) 

[1 

1) 

1) 

0 

1) 

D 

n 

17.75 

0 
0 

15.30 
40.00 

0 

n 

2.779  48 

3 

1.937  99 

0 

20.00 

0 

34.00 

0 

5 

« 

138.90 

0 

s 

4 

500  00 
940.00 
325.00 
450.00 

10 

500.00 
974.96 

174.78 
210.48 
174  06 
214.61 


I8.0C 
215.06 
41.69 
50.00 


22.00 
5.093.29 
1.078.00 
300.00 
11000 
185  00 


755 


1.230.99 


e.984.45 
76.30 


23.67 
22.84 


50.00 


162.21 


OrgamutKHi  or  Individual  Filmi 


Do. 


Dmci  FostM  Yinisli.  1750  K  Slnit.  NW  WashinitM.  DC  20006 

YaniM  Gas  Sanica  Canpaiv.  599  Raiaaicli  Parlmy  P.O.  Ba  1030  Attn:  Stave  Piasdk  Mcndan.  CT  06450 

Maq  J.  ItnmfiM.  2000  K  St.,  M.  8tti  Foot  Nashmitn.  DC  20006 

Bnica  Yaranod.  1201 1  Stint  M  Waslmftoa.  X  20005  

Ltslay  Yate.  517  2iid  Straat.  NE  Naskmilm.  DC  20002 

EdMid  «.  Yam,  1111  19lli  St..  Wl  Nashiii|toii.  K  20036-3691  

Jack  Yal««tM.  1303  Haw  Hampslma  Aw.,  NW  WaskinftM,  DC  20036 

Edaaid  L  riii|lifl|.  1120  Cannadicat  Am.,  NN  Nashmftgn.  K  20036  

Un»  E.  Yaakaai,  650  S.  Freat  Sbaat  Cohmbas.  OH  43206  

tohn  S.  Vcdica,  500  E  Sbaat.  SUf,  1930  \lllaslii»t»o".  OC  20024  

D.  Scott  Yohe,  1629  K  St.,  NH.  1501  WaskHiftoa.  X  20006  

AndKK  Yood,  1220  L  Stmt  NN  NashHirloii.  X  20005  

Robatt  k  Yoaiit  12248  Tartaj  Cnat  Ct.  HaiylaMl  Het|titJ,  MO  63043 

Tlmiias  F.  YoaniMaed,  1201  Naw  Yort  An,  NW,  1600  Wa$lim|toii.  X  20005 

Betsy  Younliiiu,  1220  I  Straat,  NN,  11200  Washlncton.  X  20005  

EuiHK  A.  Yoairt,  50  Breadmr  Naw  Yoit,  NY  10004  

Urn  R.  Zaiamc,  Win  R.  2a|am  Atwiatcs,  Inc  7611  Virfinia  lane  Falls  Churcli.  VA  22043  

Mchael  Zaiorac  Jr.,  8333  Bryan  Daiir  M.  P.O.  Bo>  4689  Cleamtef.  R  33518  

PauMte  Zahnasta,  1110  Vannoiit  Am.,  NN,  1430  Nashiniton.  K  20005 

loho  S.  Zapp,  1101  Vernont  Aaa,  NN  Wathington.  X  20005  

Thomas  R.  Zaadia,  1825  Samual  Morsa  Drive  Raston.  VA  22090  

Lao  C.  Zeteratii,  9912  Fort  Hamilton  Partemy  BraoUim.  NY  11209  

Do 


Do. 


Pliilip  F.  Zeldman.  1401  Naw  Yorti  Am.,  NW.  8900  Wasliington.  K  20005 

Euiene  1.  Zaiszlar.  7901  Nestparli  Drive  McLean,  VA  22102  

Don  J.  Zeller.  1615  M  Stnat,  NW,  1200  Washinfton.  X  20036  

Carl  A  Zichetta,  214  N.  Hanry  St.,  #203  Madison,  Nl  53703  

Ronald  L.  Ziafler.  P.O.  Ba  1417-049  Alaundna,  VA  22313  

Artene  Ziclte.  3724  Nest  lOTtti  Stiaet  Chicato.  1  60655  

Elaine  Zicmba.  1515  Wilson  Boulavaid  Ariin|ton.  VA  22209  

Kelly  Ziflar-Clay,  805  15tli  Straat,  NW,  iUlO  Waslnn{ton,  X  20005 

Fred  Everett  Sninfer  I,  501  Sacaad  Street.  NE  Wa$liin|ton.  X  2OO02  

David  W.  Zimmerman,  185  S.  State  Street,  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111  

lolin  H.  Zimmerman,  3138  North  10th  Street  Arlin|ton,  VA  22201  

Znnti  Chestnut  Vamell  Bertey  1  Slooim.  2101  Fourth  Avenue.  11230  Seattle.  WA  98121 
Do. 


Emptoytr/Client 


Ra  Grande  Valley  Sii|ar  Gnwere 
Food  Martatini  Institute  


Amy  G.  Ziriile.  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  1600  Washinfton,  K  20036  

John  L  Zoraci  1111  14th  St.,  NW,  11001  Washinjton.  X  20005 

Admiral  Zumwalt  t  Consultants,  he,  1500  Wilson  Boulevaid  Artiniton.  VA  22209  

Zuiich-Amencan  Insurance  Co,  800  North  Plaza  Dnve  Schaumburi,  L  60196  

Charles  0.  Zuver.  805  15th  St..  NN.  1300  Wa$hin|ton.  X  20005  

31st  Pro-Ufe  Confressmal  Oistnd  Actm  Comm,  8654  Bonview  Terrace  Williamsville.  NY  14221 
965  mc,  513  Capitol  Court.  NE.  1300  Washin|ton.  X  20002  

Do 

Do 


National  Comm  to  Pitsaiw  Social  Security  

American  Health  Care  Assn  

David  larch  I  Asso  

Edison  Elactnc  Institute 

Flaat  Resane  Assn 

Anaricaa  Banhars  Assn  

Crania  Mutual  Casualty  Co 

Yodica  Associates  (ForAicratt  Owners  (  Pilots  Assn) 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc 

American  Wnleun  bittitute  

Branm  t  Asseciates  

American  Hatel  t  Motel  Assn  

American  Petreteum  histitute  

Federation  ol  American  Contrellcd  Shippini 

Natiaaal  Music  Publishers  Assn  

Jack  Eckard  C«p 

Natianal  Cotton  Council  ol  America  _ 

Anaricaa  Medical  Assn 

Natiaaal  Gncars  Assn 

BwUmi  t  Construction  Trades  Dept.  tfl-CIO 

Naw  York  TaiepMne  

Sikorsky  Aiicratt  

Anaricaa  Business  Conference.  Hk  

NMTBA 

Amaco  Corporation  

Sierra  Oub  

Natianal  Assn  of  Cham  Dni|  Stores,  hic  

Natwial  Coniress  at  Parents  t  Teachers  

Anencaa  Gas  Assn  

Mortfaie  bisvrance  Companies  of  AmerKa 

FertHiw  bistitute  

Parsons  BeMe  (  Latimer  (Foifneriy  Fuelsl  

Natianal  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  

Faban  Paiate-Sboshone  Tnbes 

Makah  Mdian  Tribe  

American  EipitsjCo  

Federal  Eiprass  Corp 

Robert  E.  Dencttor  ol  Rhode  bland,  Inc  

Zurich  American  btsurance  Company 

Credit  Umon  National  Assn.  Inc  


Eipandibiras 


bitarmanne  USA  

Kaman  Dneisifiad  Tecbnolo(ies 
Woods  Hole  Oceamtraphic  Institution 


400.00 

332.01 

4.039.00 

22,500J)0 
1,500.00 

1.195.31 

3i36i4 

467.90 

7.000.00 

335.15 

144.00 

450.00 
200  00 

286  00 

1300.00 

2.101.16 

8,000.00 
200.00 

ZUK 

8.000.00 

50.00 

14.712.50 
490000 

943.15 

500.00 

1.200.00 
1J50.00 
U7S.00 
1,000.00 

250.00 

182.(5 

1,136.(8 

2.716.55 

2.000.00 
6.474.97 
9,000.00 

256J1 
444  42 

2.104.77 

1,250  00 

350000 

15.06230 

1,040.00 

300  00 

1.040.00 
185.23 

275.00 

200.00 

350.00 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

*AU  alphnumenc  characten  and  monetary  anvxinis  refer  lo  receipts  and  se  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  tke  Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1990  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter 

(Note. — ^The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  RECORD,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers 
arc  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  finatKial  data.) 


PIXASE  RETURN  J  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFTICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE.  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUIUHNC,  WASHINGTON,  D.C  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRL\TE  LETTER  OR  nCURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 

page   I   and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbcRd  as  page   "3,"   and  the  rest  of  such  pages 

should  be  "4,"   "5."   "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliaitce  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the 

Act. 

I  i 


Year  19 


REPORT 


PuRSUAP*r  TO  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUAITEK                      1 

1st 

2d 

M 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
^__        D     YES  D     NO 

NOTE  OB  ITEM  "A", — (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state   (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the   "employer".  (If  the   "employee"   is  a 
fum  [such  as  a   law   firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried   staff  members  of  such  fum   may  join   in  filing  a  Report   as  an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — ^To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  S^araTE  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject   lo  the  Aa   must   file   separate   Reports   and   are   not   relieved  of  this  requirement   merely  because   Reports  are   filed   by  their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Emiijoyees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file   separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

Reports  for  this  Quarter. 
I.  Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  oa  ITEM  "B", — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quaner.  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (,a)  If  a 
particular  undenaking  is  joitaly  financed  by  a  group  of  eaiploycrs,  the  group  is  lo  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  lo  be  named, 
and  the  conbibMian  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Rqxjrt — faming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER  — State  name,  address,  aixl  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "Notk." 


NOTE  oa  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  lo  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislalioa."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions.  ameiKlments.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
propoMd  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  zny  other  laatter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(6)  Bcfote  undettaking  any  activities  in  coruiection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  lo  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Repon  (Registration). 

(c)  After  begiming  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Repon  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I.  Sue  ^ipnnimaiely  how  long  legislative  interests 
■c  lo  contifwe.  If  leceipls  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative   iiaeresis  have  terminated. 

place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the  left,  so 
ihal  this  GfTice  will  no  longer  expect  lo 
receive  Repofts. 

(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
ol  statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  tie  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  l^islative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description,  (b) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "(Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  an4  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and, 
if  for  an  agcM  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daiiy.  monthly,  or  annual  rale  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly'*  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
and  fill  OKI  turns  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  lo  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(Juarterly  Report."^ 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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NOTE  OB  ITEM  "D."^o>  IN  GENERAL.  The  lenn  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  priiaed  or  duplicated 
matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution." 
"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promiie.  or  agreemem.  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — §302(8)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 


{bi  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  «e  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes 
in  attempting  to  ii^uence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  coune  of  operating  a  business  not  connecied 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  atlempling  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  corKributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  consideied  to  have  ban  paid  for  thai 
puipose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessmeias,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  SSOO  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  lo  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — ^When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  lo  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  S,"  aixJ  the  name  of  the  "employer" 
has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  aNCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  lo  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  SSOO  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  '3.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

,    ,  „..      ,  ..u-        t     1  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no":  % 

2.  J Gifts  of  money  or  anythmg  of  value  ' 

3-  J Priced  Of  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14   in  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  % Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  ^^  of  'his  (Juaiter,  total  $500  or  more: 

^    r  •i-,>TAi   c     .!.■<->-     ,.  jj  ..I"  .u-      u  .>«",  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

6.$ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add     1     through     5    )  ..  .        ....  ...     ^Z,,        .    ....  .    ..j_        ,^^   .^ 

'^  data   under   the   headmgs      Aimui*      and      Name  and  Address  of  Contributor  ; 

7   * Received  during  previous  (Quarters  of  calendar  year  ^nd  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  Match  31.  June  30,  September 

8.  $ TCDTAL    from    Jan.    I    through    this    (^uancr    (Add    "6"  aixl   "7")  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 

ple: 

Loans  Received — "The  term   'contribution'   includes  a  .   .   .   loan  .  .  ." — § 302(a). 

„    ,                Tv-»T-»i                  J        .u                       .    ci  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ TOTAL  now  owed  10  others  on  account  of  loans  ,..„    ■  j..  «■        ,       ,   ^       w                               ■«       . 

_  (Period   from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

'°   * Borrowed  from  others  dunng  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BkJg.,  New  Yoriu  N.Y. 

"    J Repaid  10  others  dunng  this  (Juarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  251 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  on  ITEM   "E", — (a)  IN  GENERAL.   "The   term   'expenditure'   includes  a  paymeiM,  distribiuion.   loan,   advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  tnoney  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — §  302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR   AN  AGENT  OR   EMPLOYEE.   In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  ' 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "I") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  (Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  (Juaner  (Add  "I"  through   "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  (^uartei^  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  (Quarter  (Add  "9"  and  "10") 


'NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The   term   'expenditure'   includes  a  .   .   .  Uxm  .  .  ." — 
§  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  peisxi  filing 

1 3.  $.- Lent  to  others  during  this  (Quarter  1 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  (Quarter  ' 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  (Quarter  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"AiiKMuit,"  "Date  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accortlanoc  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  Sl  Louis. 
Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-IS.  8-1S.9-IS:     Britten  A  Blaien,  3127  Gremlin  BUg., 

Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

K 1 50.00    TCTTAL 
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Ortanizatm  or  Individual  Filini 


EmptoyirA^Mflt 


RKCipts 


Eipciidituies 


.  Ik.  1024  ion  StiHt.  1300  SiCfiiiiMto,  CA  9M14 

( 1  Mdw,  1350  I  StiwI.  m,  N70  Miliinitm.  DC  20005 , _ _.... 

kkn  r  Mmv  Oh  Tatar  CanO  1200  ITHi  Stnat  KSOO  Dcnwr.  CO  80202 j 

Wmt  «••  *toB.  Ml  'x*  *»«•  Wkm.  n  34616  3 

Cnwk  K  XtMa.  2001 1 9..  W,  1304  Wadimfton.  DC  20036 1 

Mr  Tmnftrt  tea  al  taara.  170)  Hm  Tbrli  Aia..  NW  Nashinfton.  DC  20006 

Mapa  Dan  Hankal  IMnm  t  Ckammi.  1000  Thomas  kltarson  St..  NW.  1600  Waskniton.  DC  20007  . 

Nkaaia*  taaricaa  Cmc  Laafat.  717  Sacoad  Stnat.  PK.  1303  Wtshmitm.  DC  2000{   „.. 

Dand  HkuimMi.  1400  liM  St..  M  NaskinitM.  DC  20036-0001 
Mm  M.  Mbartiaa.  1250  24a  Stnat.  NN.  KOO  Waskiniton.  DC  20037 

Wfiaia  S.  MbiacM.  1350  I  Stnat.  M  Na>liM|tM.  K  2000S  

Marjaria  D.  Mw.  1625  L  Stnat.  M  NaikM|tOR,  DC  20036  

INkaa  E.  Maa.  1111  14tli  Stnat.  M,  tl2M  Wailim|toii.  DC  20005 

Lawa  L  MkndHf.  1101  ttaiaaat  taaaiia.  M  Waslim|toii.  DC  20005 

Gni^r  B.  Mlat.  1319  MMMn  to..  1205  Lm  tafatat.  CA  90025 

Mkaaca  lar  Madical  IWiitaa.  1001  rMajrimnia  Am..  UN,  6lti  Flon  Washinitoii,  DC 

Miaaca  to  Saw  EMra.  1725  K  SbaaL  M.  1914  Mashmftwi.  K  20006  .. 

"  "  ,6c  20013  

,  V»  22202 

;  20036 

I  A.  habia  Asiaciatat.  4734  Taabar  Rid|<  Sr.  MiMntdaif.  VA  22026  . 
I  AdNiliiiat  Fadanlioa.  1400  K  Stnat.  NW.  IIOOO  Nisliiii|ti>n.  DC  20005 


Miiam  IV  daw  cihiu.  I'n  n  dum.  mi.  wiim  wnnmwam, 
Nhaan  Immi  HaaAin.  P.O.  Ba  75700  «railiin|ti».  K  2 
Mariaiat  1  Alaiaad.  1735  Mhfaa  Daws  Hiihmy  Aitinftm. 
Wkaai  H.  ARana.  1200  17tli  Stnat.  MM  WaslMihM.  DC  200 
lanna  A.  Aaibia  Asiaciatat.  4734  Taabar  Ridn  Dr.  Moantdai 


20004. 


Aaaricaa  Assa  lar  Caaaatn  t  Dnalopaiaat.  901  East  Capitol  Stnct.  S£  Scconit  nax  Wahm|ton.  DC  20003 

laniaai  t  Faaidf  ~  '■  " 

Aaahtaa  Asia  el  Aipart  Emtiws.  4212  Nai  Stnat  Akundna.  VA  22302 


Assa  Iv  Han 


I  Faaiilii  Tkanpy.  1100  I7t)i  Street.  NW.  lOth  Fl  Wasliin|toii.  DC  20036 


I  Assa  al  laaiian  (AW).  2621  N.  Airport  Fny.  1101  livini.  TX  75062 
Aaiirtia  Ana  al  Classiliad  Sclnl  Emplaiaas.  1050  17Ui  Slnd.  1210  Wnhmfton.  (C  20036 

Aawicaa  Aoa  il  Haaeaan.  1225  E)i  Stnat.  Ml.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

Aaaiicaa  Can>ia|  Atiaciatiaa.  Bndloid  Nnds  Hartinsvilto.  M  46151 

AaNTicaa  CaaiaBt  AKaaca.  lac.  1212  Nn  roit  Awnut.  NW.  1520  Washington.  DC  201)05 

Aawrtaa  Fad  al  Slala  Caaal>  t  Haacipal  Emplo)aas,  1625  I.  St .  m  Wasliiniton  DC  20036  .. 

AMartaa  Fibtr  Haaalactiinn  Assa.  lac.  1150  17tti  SI .  NW.  1310  Waslimgton.  K  20036  

Aaancaa  Gas  Assa.  1515  WHiaa  Boalivard  Artinfton.  VA  22209  j. 

Aawrieaa  Hnyital  Assa.  SO  F  Stnat  NH.  11100  Waslrnifton.  DC  20001  1 

AMHca*  Haiuaa  Anaciatioa.  63  bnamass  Dnw.  East  Enfltmod.  CO  80112 4 

Aaancaa  Maiaaliaaal  AataaMMa  Oaalars  Assa.  1128  I6II1  Stmt.  IW  Wasli>n|ton.  DC  20036 

AMrfcaalibraiyAaaa.  50  E-Hinn  St.  Ckicaio.  160611 

AaMficaa  Oitai»aniii  AMaaca.  1001  Pmosylvaiiia  Aw..  IM.  6tli  Floor  Washin|ton.  DC  20004 


I  ristal  WMen  Uawi.  AR-CIO.  1300  L  Street.  IM  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20005 

I  Tai  Mactiaa  Hgeamaat.  6302  30th  Stnat.  NW  Washin|ton.  DC  20015-2231  

I  Iractiai  Assas.  he.  2200  Mill  Road  AlBandna.  VA  22314    

Aaancaai  lar  the  Nataaal  Mar  hiitiatm  Anendmeiit.  3115  N  St .  m  Washington.  DC  20007  .. 
Ja*  S.  Aneadiaa.  IMk  leUir.  tl500  1331  Peinisylvania  Ak  .  m  Wastimglon.  DC  20004-1703 

Mia  I.  AadHsan.  1030  1501  SL.  NW.  1700  Washington.  K  20036  

Do  ._ _ 

Jaaws  A  Aadinea  Jr..  1725  K  Stnat.  NW.  1710  Washington.  DC  20006 „ 

ReM  N.  Aadanaa.  215  Soatk  SUIt  Stnat  12th  Floor  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111  . 

ScettCAadanao.  50  F  St..  NW.  lion  Washington.  DC  20001    

Dmid  R.  Aadnan,  Thrae  Entercadtro  Canter  Sao  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 

Bo 

De. 


.  1667  K  Stnat.  NW.  1650  Washington.  DC  20006 

Tkenas  D.  Anthony.  2500  Central  Trust  Center  201  E  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati.  OH  452(2 

Do _ _ ..     „ 

Do  _ 

Amit  Foi  Kiataar  PWhia  t  Kaiia.  1050  ConiiectKut  Am..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5339 " 

Oe 

Ob 

Do 

Uniiaiia  Atiantlr  al  Aiaenca.  122  C  Stnat.  NW  1350  Washington.  DC  20001 


I A  Aiwtnat  c/e  Da*  lolnas  t  Albeitson  1255  23n)  Street.  MV  Washington.  DC  20037 
AnaM  Gnkaiiar  1  Haley.  P.O.  B«  70  Uttle  Rxk.  M  72203 „ „. 

Da 

■aa  Ana.  1(01  CiaMcticat  tawa.  NW  Washington.  DC  20009 „ ... 

Mnna  Aaaad.  1319  Sn  Padn.  K  Alkaqaerotie.  NH  87102 

Aawriahaa  tar  CaiMaater  Traaspartafaaa.  tac.  801  17th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington,  DC  20006-3953 

fcMciatiaa  al  Aanncan  Foiain  Sarnce  Women.  P 0  Boi  70O5I  Washington.  DC  20014-0051      . 

Aawoahaa  al  AoMhcaa  Laei  Sdaah,  1201  Cannecticiit  AMnue.  NW.  1800  Washingto*  K  20036 

AasacatiaaallaaarlaatBas.  he.  MOFnt  AMnueNeaVortNY  10016  . ..  _ 

Aaaacialiaa  al  Miwiai  Sana  TalaimaM.  Inc.  1400  16th  Street,  m.  1610  Washington.  DC  20036 

Aasaoaliaa  al  Od  Pipe  Ijaas.  1725  K  St..  NW  Washington.  K.  20006 

Aeaaciahaa  al  PriMla  Pmsaa  t  WONan  PUns.  he.  1212  Ne«  Tom  Awnue.  NW.  tl2)0  Washington.  DC  20005 

Aaiaciatiaa  al  IMaa  Uananitns.  PO.  Ba  33276  Washington.  DC  20033 

Fnlz  I.  mmm.  1600  Eye  St.  NW  Washwfton.  DC  20006  

MMPSO  -  Tha  Ciapatar  SaRaan  t  Sarwcts  Mustry  Assn.  1300  North  I7lh  Street.  1300  Arlington,  VA  22209  . 

in-aO  Mantian  Ciawdtat.  444  North  Capitol  Stnet,  M20  Washington.  DC  20001  . 

«fCO  Asssaatas.  1155  21st  Stnat.  NW.  11000  Washington.  K  20036  ., _ _ 

Oa  - 


Bi- 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Bi. 
Ba. 
B(. 
Dd. 
Bi. 
Bd. 
Da. 
B*. 


Di. 

Ba. 
Oa. 


Wdai  »Kk.  105  East  22Bd  Stnat  New  York.  NV  10010 


I W.  Baday.  3333  A  Stnat  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  20007  

Gad  OaUacABatar.  P.O.  ■■  1091  Falls  Ckaich.VA  22041  .... 

Iwas  A.  Batar  W.  555  13ni  Stnat.  NW.  1500  East  Washington.  DC  20004  _. 

(kaatw  S.  Batar.  P.O.  Ba  Ml  Fak  Ckaich.  VA  22041 

WNka  L  Batar.  1775  k  SbaatNWWaskiBflon.K  20006      ._ 

Batar  (  Mts.  555  I3l)i  Sboat  NW.  1500  East  Washington.  K  20004     . 

Batar  t  MaMlar.  1050  raaaictdil  Aaa..  RW.  tIlOO  Washington.  DC  2003S  . 

Oa ___ 

Da _ _ _ ._.    _ 

Ba ." 


Dd. 
D*. 
Da 


Reclamation  District  1000 

Koch  Industries.  Inc  

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  bic  . 


Weyerhaeuser  Company  .... 
Oaiiyimn,  Inc  


National  Wildlite  Federation  . 
Farley  Industries 


Beveridge  A  Diamond.  PC.  (ForAivida  Compani. 
American  Fed  ol  State  County  A  Municipal  Emplpyaes  . 

American  Dental  Assn 

American  Soc  of  bitemal  Medicine 


McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Amencan  Psychological  Assn  . 
Associated  Umwrsities  


National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

KCI  (For  SCPA  Industries  of  Amrica.  Inc)  ... 

KCI  (For:U.S.  Banknote  Corp)  

National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbutors  

Fabian  A  Clendenin  (ForNevada  Electric  Inwstncnt  Co.  Inc)  . 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  t  Enersen  (For:Castle  V  Cooke.  Inc)  

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  1  Enersen  (ForJtohr  Industries.  Inc)  

McCutchen  Di^le  Blown  8  Enersen  (For;Sterfing  (rug.  Inc)  

Armco.  Inc 

Frost  8  Jacohs  (For<:«mprehensive  Medical  Imaging.  Inc) 

Frost  8  Jacohs  (Foriooisville  Imaging  Services,  ik) _ 

Frost  8  Jacobs  (For:Westem  Hills  Imaging  Centel  Inc)  

Amentech 

Central  States  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Welfare  A  Pension  Funds 

Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co  of  America  

Video  Software  Dealers  Assn  


Dofasco.  Inc 

Arkansas  Assn  of  Secunties  Dealers  . 
Mid-South  International  Trade  Assn  .. 

Alliance  for  Justice  

Mimbres  Enterprises.  Inc  


Association  ol  Maximum  Service  Telecasters.  bK 

Sun  Co.  Inc  


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc 


Amencan  Indian  Trede  De«elopnient  Cooncil . 

AmeiKan  Maritime  Congress  

American  Red  Cross 

Asocolf lores    „ . 

ACPC  

City  Utilities  of  Springfield 


Coalition  to  Oppose  Log  Eiports  ICOIE)  

Coloradc  Rwer  Energy  Distributors  Assn  

Emerald  Public  Utility  District  

Geophysical  Emnioomental  Research  Corp  .... 

Heart  of  Amenca  Northwest  

High  Technology  Coalition 

Kansas  Muncipal  Energy  Agency  

London  Futures  and  Options  Euhange  - 

typhomed.  Inc  

Pasminco  „.., 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp  

Protito  Holding  AS 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Distnct  

Slate  Farm  Mutual  Automohile  bisurance  Co 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  

Community  Sennce  Society  

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co  

Friendship  Hill  Assn  

Baker  8  Bolts  (ForCabot  Corporatno) 

Friendship  Hill  Assn 


United  Food  8  Commercial  Workers  NitematnoahUnion  . 

Cabot  Oil  8  Gas  Corp  , 

Alaander  8  Aleiander  Sennccs.  Inc  , 

Amencan  Resort  8  Residential  Devetopment  Asst 

Califoniia  Independent  Casualty  Companies  Assi 

Chubb  Corporation  

Corroon  8  Black  Corp  

Edison  Electnc  Institute 

Financial  Holding  Colp 

Fireman's  Fund 

Frank  B  Hall  8  Co.  Inc  

Johnson  8  Higjins  _ 


3.000.00 


126.62980 

10.780.00 

23.194.00 

1.895.39 


4.005.00 
9.512.76 
1.000.00 
1.250.00 


4346.00 


1.282.50 
10.000.00 


55,442.00 
28.605.00 
24.000.00 


18.223.23 
22,300.00 


17.28121 

'236!75b'bb 

28.256  00 

130.21541 

15.659.00 

375,000.00 

671.99 

2.886.00 

80.206.23 

3.00000 

10.290.06 


920  00 
1.900  00 


900  00 
1.150  00 

600  00 
1.250.00 


20.118.70 
67.676.50 
72,642.25 
11.232.00 


27213 


2.065.00 

is^bod'oii 


27,460  58 
19.500  00 


8.241.25 

4,237.50 

75.00 


11,488.75 

4,698.75 

225.00 


5,56875 
91125 


3.452.50 


2.1S1.88 
2.000.00 


25.130.76 


2.000.00 
3.000  00 

10.000.00 
7.500.00 
2.000.00 

10.500.00 
3.500.00 
3.000.00 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 


2.408.35 


126.629.80 
1.918.05 
14.809.00 


193.00 

"isfl^bo 


4.346.00 
2.089.30 


50  00 
11.69131 
9.493.93 
33.861.00 
28.605.00 
45.683.00 

10.324.21 

'31705^83 
108.333  02 
177,750  00 
28,256.00 
130.21541 
15,659  00 
52.17500 
10.141.14 
2.886.00 
111.926  13 
3.000.00 
63.87422 


29387 


663.90 


31461 
3,670  30 
52,31135 
12.501.00 


31.387.00 
72.00 


3.963.00 
50128 


27.49347 
10.05509 


362  20 


18.52 

34'b6 


136.27 
15.00 


1700 
14646 


1325 
16.50 


1(4.00 


585  53 

847.34 

2.000.00 

3.000.00 

10.000.00 
7.500  00 
2.000  00 

10,875  00 
3.500  00 
3.000.00 
2.000  00 
2,000  00 


19,  1991 
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UpCMlt  lifts 

.00 

2.408.35 

80 

126.629.80 

.00 

1.918.05 

.00 

14.809.00 

IS 

00 

.76 

193.00 

00 

.00 

150.00 

:o6 

iM.M 

2.089.30 

so 

SO  00 

00 

11.69131 

9,493.93 

00 

33.861.00 

.00 

28.605.00 

00 

45.683  00 

23 

18,223  23 

.00 

10.324.21 

n 

31.705.83 

108.313  02 

.00 

177,750  00 

.00 

28.256.00 

41 

130.21541 

00 

15.659.00 

00 

52.17500 

99 

10.141.14 

.00 

2.886.00 

23 

111.926  13 

00 

3.000.00 

ot 

63.87422 

m 

00 

29387 

00 

663:90 

00 

nn 

on 

70 

31461 

.bO 

3.670  30 

25 

52.31135 

00 

12.501.00 

n 

31.387.00 

72.00 

00 

00 

3.963.00 

50128 

58 

27.49347 

00 

10.05509 

367  20 

1852 

7'< 

SO 

34  00 

no 

75 

136.27 

75 

15.00 

on 

75 

1700 

25 

14646 

1325 

16.S0 

M) 

88 

114.00 

00 

76 

58153 

847.34 

00 

2.000.0C 

00 

3.000.00 

00 

10.000.00 

00 

7,500.00 

00 

2.000.00 

00 

10,875  00 

00 

3,500  00 

00 

3,000.00 

no 

2,000.00 

00 

2.000  00 

0(I«iiiitioii  or  Individual  Filini 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Baker  t  McKeiiM.  815  Coomcticut  Aw..  NW  Washington.  K,  20006  _ 

Mchail  Bate  M.  1515  Wilsn  BM.  hliniton.  VA  22209 

Chailcs  E.  Baniert.  P.C.  662  Mallard  Court  Arnold.  MO  21012 

Jam«  T.  Banks.  3001  Butteifield  Road  Oak  Brook.  I  60521  

Robert  D  Bannister.  ISth  i  M  Streets.  NW  Washineton,  K  20005  - 

Baratt  Koemer  Otender  1  Hxliberf.  P.C.  2033  M  Street.  IM.  1700  Wasliinilon.  K  20036  . 
Do 


Do 
Do. 


Robert  H.  Barter.  1150  17th  Street.  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

William  J.  Bartoon.  1850  M  Street,  m.  lUlO  Washington,  DC  20036 

Barnes  Richardson  t  Colbum.  1819  H  St..  IM.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Oe. 

Do. 

Do. 


Larry  P.  Bamett.  1709  New  Yorti  Aw .  NW  Washington.  K  20006   .. 

James  C.  Bair.  1840  Wilson  Bhid  Arlington.  VA  22201  

David  M.  Barrett.  2550  M  Street.  IM.  1375  Washington.  DC  20037 
Do 


Kenneth  R.  Barrett.  185  South  State  Street.  1700  Salt  Lake  City,  tn  84111  

bnda  L  Bartlett.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  9th  Fknr  Washington.  DC  20005   

Patncia  L  Bartlett.  700  13th  Street.  IM.  1800  Washington.  DC  2000S  

lames  E.  Bartley.  1700  North  Moore  Street.  11900  Artington,  VA  22209-1904 

Bass  and  Howes,  1601  Connecticut  Aw..  IM,  MOl  Washington.  DC  20009  

Ellen  Battistelli.  2010  Massachusetts  Aw .  IM.  Sth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  L  Bauer  Jr..  1667  K  St..  IM,  t650  Washington.  DC  20006 

Bayless  Boland  Bates  t  Madigan.  1072  Thomas  Jeffemn  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20O07  . 

Do 

Richard  F.  Bechtel.  1400  16th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036-0001    

Robert  E.  Beck.  P.O.  Boi  6808  Falls  Church,  VA  22046  

Robert  R.  Belair,  1800  M  Street.  MN  South  Lobby,  9th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  

Donald  K.  Bek:h,  c/o  Dow  Uhnes  (  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20037 . 

Howard  H.  Bell,  1400  K  St.,  NW,  11000  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Alan  R.  Bennett.  750  17th  Street,  NW.  11000  Washington.  DC  20006  

Jodean  Robbins  tos.  727  iirwashirii^nn  a 

William  Berger.  4  Worid  Irede  Center  New  Torti,  NY  10048 

Gene  S.  Beiiotfen.  1320  Braddock  Place.  1720  Aletandna.  VA  22314  

Peter  A  A  Berte.  950  Third  Awnuc  New  Yorti.  NY  10022  . 
Ellen  Berman.  2000  L  St..  NW.  1802  Washington.  X  20O36  .. 
Chartes  Bernhardt.  1016  16th  St..  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Mai  N.  Beny.  3213  0  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Robert  E.  Beny.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Artington,  VA  22209 

Margol  Bester.  2300  N  Street,  NW,  1725  Washington,  DC  20037  

Do - „, 

Do 

Gerald  M.  Bestler.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  I  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street,  IM  Washington.  DC  20037 

Albert  I.  Bewndge,  1330  I  Street.  IM.  1700  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bevendge  (  Diamond.  PC.  1350  Eye  Street,  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20005  

Do 

Rah  Bickley.  2001  Pennsylvania  Aw..  IM  Washington,  DC  20006 

Hugh  L  Binfod.  327  30th  Street  West  Bradenton.  a  34205 

David  R.  Bird.  185  S.  State  Street.  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111 

Bishoo  Cook  Puicdl  I  Reynolds,  1400  L  Street,  IM.  11000  Washmgton.  DC  20005-3502 

Do 


EmptoycrA^lient 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Se. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Roger  BiKklow.  100  hdiana  Awnue.  NW  Washington,  K  20001  

Rchard  W,  Bliss.  1079  Papermill  Court,  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  ._. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Jim  Blonquist.  408  C  Street  NE  WUhinitoo.  DC  20002  -.. „.. 

Joanne  Blum.  2010  HassKhaselts  Awnue.  NW.  ISOO  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Louis  Blumberf,  1400  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  A.  Boiidman,  815  16th  Street.  NW.  H08  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Alice  Bodlcy,  1016  16th  Street.  NN  Washington.  K  20036  

Seth  M.  Bodner.  3(6  Pirti  Awnue  South  New  Yorti.  NY  10016  „ .. 

Timothy  A.  Boggs.  1133  21st  Street.  NW,  1400  Washington,  DC  20036  

Haiy  M.  Bourdette,  815  16lh  Street.  NW,  1707  Washingtoo,  DC  20006  

Do 

Michael  Bowers,  1100  17th  Strrel.  NW.  10th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 
Jim  0.  Bowmcr.  P.O.  Boi  844  Temple.  TX  76503 


Bowmer  Courtney  Borteson  Pemberton  t  Nomand.  P.O  Ba  844  Temple.  TX  76503 

Dennis  M.  Bratfshaw.  8224  DM  Courthouse  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180 ..„. 

Sarah  Brady.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  11100  Washmgton.  DC  20005  

Raymmd  F.  Brau  Jr..  1025  Thomas  Jctferson  Street.  NW.  1700-E  Washmglon.  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Do - „ - , 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MirjIi  t  McLennan  Companies 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co  

National  Assa  ot  Insurance  Bioters.  hK  

National  Assn  of  Prelessional  Insurance  Agents 

Sedgwick  James.  Inc  _ 

Travelers  bisurance  Co  _ „ 

United  Fidelity  Ule  Insurance 

Coalition  on  the  PFK  Pravisions 

American  Gas  Assn  

Business  Roundtable 

Waste  Management.  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  the  US. 
College  Football  Association 


National  Assn  ol  Collegiate  Directors  ol  Athletes  -.. 

National  Basketball  Assn 

National  Hockey  league 

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

United  Tetccom/US  Spnnl  

American  Assn  of  Fastener  Importer     

AmerKan  International  Knitters  Corp  _. 

Conmonwulth  Garment  Manufactunng  Co 

Famous  Raincoat  Co.  he 

Industrial  Fastener  Eouity  Committee  

Manon  Iterrell  Dow.  Inc 

Miles.  Inc 

Sundstrand  Coip 


Teus  Citrus  and  Vegetable  hnport  Associatioa  . 

Air  Transport  Assn  ot  Amenca 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

Fleetwood  Enteqinses.  Inc 


Southeastern  ^nnsyhrania  Trensportation  Authority  . 

Parsons  Behle  t  Latimei  (Foilnergy  Fuels]  

Kraft  General  Foods,  Inc  

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  

National  Industnal  Tiansportation  League  . 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amenca  

Armco,  Inc . „ , 

Glenmore  Distillenes  Company  

Southwestern  Bell  Corp _ 

National  Wildlile  Federation  

National  Assn  of  Plumbing-Heatmg-Coolmg  Contractors  

Kirtipatnck  I  Lockhart  (For:National  Institute  for  Citiien  Education  m  the  Law) 

Steico,  Inc 

American  Adwrtising  Federation  „ . 

Foi  Bennett  (  Turner  (FoiBnstol-klyers  Col  

Fm  Bennett  I  lumei  (For  Hoffmann-La  Rxhe.  Inc) _. 

Uniter  Fresh  Fniit  I  Vegetable  Assn 

New  York  Men:antile  Eshange 

National  Pnvate  Truck  Council  

National  Audubon  Society 


Receipts 


2.000.00 
4.000.00 
2.000  Al 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
10.000.00 
4.000.00 


2.000.00 
3.S00.00 
3.550.00 
22.642.40 


255.00 

365.00 

500.00 

7.000.00 


12.792  94 

14.665.06 

1. 156  30 

1.928.25 
4.293  50 


17.091J5 
3.300.00 
10.00000 


Consumer  Energy  Council  ol  America    

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees  

Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of  Casein 
American  Gas  Assn 


Murphy  I  Demory.  Ltd  (For-Calitomia  Energr  Co.  he) 
Murpl^  t  Demory.  Ltd  (ForProdigy  Sennces  Corporatno) . 

Murphy  t  Demory.  Ltd  (For:U  S  Telephone  Assn) 

BMC  bidustnes.  he 

Bevendge  &  Diamond  (Forjkrvida  Company) 

Aiwda  Company  

City  of  Bluetield.  WV,  et  al 

Eiectonic  bidustnes  Assn 


Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer  (For£nergy  Fuels) „_.., 

Amencan  Honey  Producers  Assn         

Center  of  Industnes  of  the  State  of  San  Pauki  (CCSP)  . 

CS»,  Ud  

Federal  hteraiediate  Credit  Bank  of  JKkson  

Houston  Agncuhural  Credit  Corp  

Mississippi  Department  ol  Economc  Oe«thii>me*t . 

National  Cotton  Council  

Population  Serwces  International  

Ui.  Rice  Producers'  Legislatne  Group 

Western  Peanut  Growers'  Assn  . .. 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Gamers   

Amax,  Inc 

Bnither  International  Coip  

Fluor  Corporation  _ 

Hunter  hdustnal  Facilities,  Inc  

National  Paint  (  Coatings  Assn,  he 

Philip  Moms  Cos.  Inc  

PB-tt8.  Inc 

Sierra  Club  .^„ 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  Amenca.  he  .... 

WiMerness  Society 

Food  I  Ailed  Service  Trades  Oept.  Aa-CIO 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Emptoyees   „ 

National  Knitwear  &  Sportswear  Assn  . 

Wanier  Communcatnns.  Inc  

Children's  Defense  Fund 


Department  lor  Pralessional  Employtes.  AFl-CIO _. 

Aniencan  Assn  tor  Mamagc  I  Family  Tlierapy 

Bowmer  Courtney  Burteson  (lor  Neman  Howell  Smith  .1  (ForTemple  Junior 

College) 

Namen  Howell  Smith  t  Lee  (For  Temple  Junior  College) .._ 

Sheet  Metal  I  Aii  Conditioning  Contrecton'  Nat'l  Assn 

Handgun  Control.  Ix  

Federal  Stategies.  he  (ForJtmencan  hdependent  Refiners  Assn) 

Legislatne  Strategies  (For:Ass«iated  Anatnn  Underwnter^)  

Bndge  Products ...-. 

Ifgislatne  Strategies  (ForOigeneratnii  t  hdependent  Power  CoaMion  ol 

Amenca.  he) 

Federal  Strategies,  he  (For£onsolidatcd  Natural  Gas  Co)  

Legtslatne  Stmegies  (For:Delavan  Lake  Sanitary  Dislnct)  

lifislatiw  Stratefcs  (Forflokos  hternatuaal.  he)  

Legislatne  Strategies  (ForMmteray  Retmmg  Company) _ _ 

lifislatne  Strategies  (For:Humi-Dade  Water  I  Sewer  Authonty  Department)  . 

Legislatnt  Stratofies  (ForiNatmal  Hydiupuwei  Aun)  _... 

Lefislatiw  Strategies  (Forrtantich  Papers,  he) 

Tens-lew  Meaco  hiwer  Company 

Lefislalnie  Strategies  (ForJosco  Carp) 


legnlatnc  Slrategcs  (For:Westeni  l^nnsylvania  Emnrennentil  Campta  Dcvd- 


74250 
8.500  00 
8.400  00 
1.980  00 
1.900  00 
12.125.02 
1.600.00 
4.537.06 


6J11.M 


491 

1.000  bb 


31.23 

i"95(!M 


2J87St 

6.282.50 

55  63 

750.00 


3.S55M 

27.737.50 
13.562  50 
33.74947 


26.21875 

2,220  00 
9.719  59 


1.260  00 
1.360  00 


8J90.6t 
4,366.47 
1.402.50 


U12S0 
16.00000 
2.979  00 
3.677.46 
3.121.00 


tnx> 
Umm 

3i25.00 

37.SO 

375.n 


1.500.00 
937.M 
562.00 
112.50 


1 12  JO 


i5on 

337.50 
112.50 


2.000.0O 
4JMO.0O 
2.000  A) 
2.00tM 
2.000.S0 

10.000  JO 
4.000  JO 

20.525  Jt 


49.sa 


250M 

1.066.28 

94il 

1495 


300 
0.50 
124.34 
9313 
34.82 
0.75 


5.77113 
1.15173 


4155 
1.689  00 

343  92 
328  J2 


M).0« 


114.07 


11318 


12.437.01 
76.25 
105  J3 


126.63 


sua 

3.104  48 

357  42 

lJi0.4S 


1.493.69 

9455 

2.400.23 


110  42 
485.06 


104.00 
810.52 


lOJiO.44 
llOtO 


mm 

\ii3i 


160  J9 
370  J3 


176.B9 
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,  1400  ISM  SbMl.  MrNashmitM.  DC  2003&-0001  

DMtf  L  timtm.  11»  hMtatI  Stmt  RW,  I70S  HhsliinitHi.  DC  2003E  . 
dm  Mm  tnadn.  ICS  L  Strnt  UK  11202  Mshwron.  DC  20O3« 
■I.  1300 1  r       — 


.  SbMl.  M  NaskinflM.  K  2000S 
,  1500  K  SliMt.  m.  I37S  WnkmiliKi.  K  2000S  . 
.  MY  12207    .. 


Itmi*  T.  BMtMt. 

Fra«H  K.  bmtor.  150  State  Straat  Mbany. 

Sm  H.  IrifiMi.  1155  ComacHcut  *m..  RW  Waihiniton,  K  20036  .. 

(Mart  J.  Biiatauaa,  1627  K  Stnat  UK.  MOO  Washinitm.  DC  20006 

Rllart  M.  Bnaki.  206  G  St..  K  Waahiniton.  DC  20002 

Da 


Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 


Dand  B.  tnm.  2200  Wl  Road.  KOO  Maundna.  V«  22314 

I  K.  Bmn.  1121  L  St..  KIO  Sacraiwnto.  CA  95814  

Oa 

I  L.  Bum.  1726  H  Stnat  M  NaskinftOT.  DC  20036 

Mia  8.  turn.  1725  K  Stnat.  M.  1914  WashmftDn.  K  20006  

Lan  D.  Bnn.  10  F  StnaL  M  Wajfemftoa.  K  20001  

•Miaiii  r.  lisM.  1155  Caimactirat  km..  WK.  MOO  Wishiniton.  DC  20036 

Bnydncli  tesacialas  kic.  GOO  East  Kasaa  Stnat  HiNnulw.  «M  53202  

MbM  BniadaaaM.  1615  H  Stnat.  NW  Najhinfton.  K  20062  

IMa>  W.  Brandala.  PO.  Boi  510210  215  S  Statt  St..  12th  F1  Salt  Lalit  City,  in  M15: 
Da 
Da. 


J.  Bnica  Ban  Jr..  660  N.  Han  /Wt..  1350  San  Mono.  TX  78205  

taa  Garwr  Balcaa.  600  PmiisihraiHa  Am..  SE.  121 1  WasmnitMi.  DC  20003 

Tlmias  J  B«l|ar.  Gawnmiaiit  Ralatmn.  hK  1620  Eja  Stnet.  NW.  1300  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

Da 

Da „ 


Dand  G.  Budan.  200  E.  Randalpti  Or.  Chca|D.  I.  60601 _ 

Oawd  P.  BwtBrt.  1130  Caanactioit  *k..  NW.  1830  WasliinitMi.  DC  20036 

Ouaa  B.  Bwta.  1625  L  Stmt.  NH  Wa>liin|toii,  DC  20036  

1. 1  Ban*  Jr..  40  E.  Braadoay  Butta.  tlT  59701  

Ljny  D.  Baitaa.  1776  E«a  Stnat.  NW.  11000  WashinftM.  DC  20006  

Jams  J.  Butira.  1275  PttMsKnma  NW  Wasliin|tui.  DC  20004 _ 

Da _ „ 

0( 

Da 

Dl 

£=!:=:::=::=:::;=;=::=== 

Da 

Da _ _..., 


Sfdaar  J.  Batlar.  1400  E«a  St..  NW  Washm|to«.  K  20005  „ 

UMiaiR  a^  Assaaatas.  kc.  1155  Caaa.  Aw..  NW.  1300  WasAiniton.  DC  20036 

Da - - 

Da 

etc  Ca«al|j«|  Gnap.  lac.  210  CamarDO  Stnet  Akundna.  V*  22314 

Dabra  Cabral.  1341  G  Stmt.  NW.  11100  WasJtinHsa.  X  20005 

Daaid  B.  Calatiasa.  2001  KiHn«t«ama  Aw.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20006 „.. 

laaias  D.  Cilam).  711  Wist  Bay  Ana  BtwI..  1320  WMistar.  TX  77598-4001 

Ttaiaas  CaldwII.  4-30-1-202  Nnhi-Sluniului  Tol«g  160  .._ 

Mm  C.  CaMitaa.  29)  Part  Aacmie  13tli  Floor  Nan  TvIl  NY  10171  _ 

Braca  P  Caawm.  1725  17tti  Stnat.  NW.  1109  Washinitn.  DC  20006 

Do 


A*aa  D.  CamMI.  1101  30tli  Stmt.  NW.  1500  WashHifton.  DC  20007 

Daaid  CaiiipM.  1400  I6tli  Stmt.  NW  Washinitan.  K  20036-0001  

CaaipMI  Fat  t  Sa%.  1101  30tli  Stmt.  NW.  1500  Washinfton.  DC  20007 

Oa 

Nass  Caaoa.  900  Sacand  Stmt.  IC.  1308  Waskmitao.  DC  20002-3557  _..... 

Mar*  C.  Caitaiia.  1225  Eja  Stnat.  NW.  II IW  Washmiton.  DC  20005 .. 

Malitu  Caunkall  Caaqr.  3415  Ikrtti  21it  Aa.  Mniton.  VA  2?207  

CaUwm  A.  Cartsan.  1400  ISBi  Stmt;  NW  Waslimiton.  DC  20036  

Ratail  E.  Carlstnn  Jr,  1341  G  St..  NW  11100.  NW  WasMnftoa.  DC  20005  .. 

Do - _ 

Da _ 


Do 
Da 


Caraq.  217  3>d  St..  SE  Waslim|lan.  DC  20003 


Ckaitas  T  Camll.  2011  E|a  Stnat.  NW.  KOI  Waslunfton.  DC  20006 

Ham  Camll.  555  Wast  57tli  Stmt  Rm  York.  NY  1M19  _.. 

Uaiiaii  1.  Cassidf.  1750  Nnn  Ink  Ammo.  NW  WaslHii(ton.  DC  2N06 
IDIM  J.  CastaHaM.  1000  IMsaa  Baalavard.  12700  Arlincton.  VA  22209  ... 

Rita  L.  Castla.  lU  K  Ada«s  Stmt  Plana.  I  61629 

G.  Tliamas  Calar.  1050  17l1i  Stmt.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Da „ 


Da. 
Da. 

Da. 
Di. 


1 1  Caallm  k..  2  Dartar  Aw.  HaMiemty.  Al  36104 

r  M  Claaa  A»  Nk».  444  NnM  CapM  Stmt.  1526  Wishiniton  DC  20001    

r  lir  laa  aM  Edacatm.  he.  955  lUssadiiaatts  Aw .  i3A  CambndK.  HA  02139 

Ikdual  D.  Oofaua.  777  14tli  Stmt.  NH  Waslim|to«.  DC  20005 

I  Ckai^r  Oriaaaatn.  t55  La  Jolla  Coma  Court  La  JoUa.  CA  92037 

Da _ 

k "7": z"zz 

k 


OniteHir  fliiiiii,  1701  Naa  YaA  Aw..  NW  Wastiaftoa.  DC  20006  _ _ 

Otaan  PWIcai  Adm  CamMaa.  P.0  Baa  645  22B  Sovth  A  Stmt.  12  Onaid.  I»  «»$ 

Imm  f.  CM.  PA  Bai  2121  Jwna.  «R  99B02-1211 _ 

1*  CM.  ItIS  II SU  M.  laao  RasM^aa.  K  20006  

CiMi  Aawn!.  1B2S  fiiiitaal  Aw..  NW.  1200  Naskmitoa.  DC  20009     . 

GvOaaili.  1709  In  Taitta..NWIIIaslM|laa.K  20006   

CiiMm  M  MtHHIi  Hma  Fauaav.  1350  ha  Yoit  Aw.  NW.  1800  Washmiton.  K  31005  

CHMiai  al  Minii  la  Plated  Soarb  (OITS).  200  Casdaaood  Onw  Ngrth  Palm  Baach.  a  3340B 
Caaa  t  liaiB.  1 100  CaaaKtnl  Ah..  NW,  ilOOO  WashmflM.  K  20036 

Skam  CaAaa.  14«  K  StaaL  NW  NaAiftea.  K  20005  

Mart  L  Cab.  lao  ITIk  St.  NW  Ihrtitea.  DC  20006  .7  __ 

raatti  I.  C*.  1925  Natik  tiai  Stmt  8308  ArtHi|tan.  VA  22209  _ Z 

Oa „ __ 


Employir/Cliant 


Nalnnil  WMIili  Fedarition 

National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  kncstmant  Inists.  Inc 

Institute  ot  Electrical  and  tledfonics  Ei|inaers _ 

American  Postal  Worters  Union.  AR-CIO ^ 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  ^ 

Orinje  I  Rockland  Utilities,  he „ 

Waste  Managamenl.  Inc  , 

National  Neirspaper  Assn 

Ewiimn  Associates.  Ltd  (Forfkwer  Part  School  Diinct)  

Ewrireen  Associates.  Ltd  (ForJ)aniocratic  Party  of  Wkshinfton  State) . 

Ewrjmn  Associates.  Ltd  (ForJJCl  Industries) 

Ewrimn  Assaiates.  Ltd.  (ForJIatmnal  Indian  Impacted  Schools) 

Ewrgmn  Assaiates,  Ud  (ForiSutlolk  County,  NY) 

Ewrjmn  Associates,  Lid  (ForSupefComputers.  Inc) 

Ewrjmn  Assaiates.  Lid  |For:Washm|tM  State  Imfact  Aid  Assn) 

Interstate  Carriers  Conlennce j 

Crawley  Hantime  Carp  

Summa  Corporation 

Consumeis  for  World  Trade 
Alliance  lo  Saw  Ener{y 


Anwncan  Fed  of  Gowmmant  Employees  . 

Waste  Manaiement.  Inc  

Waste  Management.  Inc 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Fahian  t  Clendenin  (ForEnviraan  of  Utah,  Inc)  ....» 

Fabian  t  Clendenin  (For:Nevada  EMnc  Inwstmnt  to,  hie) . 

Fabian  t  Clendenin  (For:Devon  Kerry  Whitlak.  et  al.) 

J  Bruce  Sugg,  Jr..  PC.  (ForJtames  Savings  and  Loat  Assn)  .. 
National  Assn  of  Castialty  and  Surety  Agents 

County  of  Fiirtii , 

County  of  San  Mateo  _..., 

MetiDpolitan  Transpoitalnn  Commission  

Oakland  County  ,..., 

Amoco  Corporation  

Southern  Company  Services.  Inc 


American  Fed  of  State  County  t  Municipal  EmployacI 
Montana  Power  Co 
BP  AmerKa.  Inc  ... 
Bank  of  Battimoie 
Bank  of  Chester  County 


Community  Federal  Savings  I  Loan  Assn 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Nm  Yorfi  

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston  

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ot  New  York  

Municipal  Savings  Bank  

People's  Bank 

Rwer  Bank  America  

Rahester  Community  Savings  Bank 

Savings  Banks  Assn  of  New  York 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank  

Wilderness  Saiety  

Aii-Chm  Indian  Community  Council  .„ 

Havasupai  Tnbal  Council 

San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  

Kansas  Gas  t  Electric  Co.  Inc 


Jefferson  Graup  (For<:hildiins  Health  System,  Inc) 

ElKtronic  bidustnes  Assn _ _ 

Space  Industries.  Inc  , 


Westvaco  Corporation 

Embassy  ol  Guatemala  „ 

Embassy  of  Muambioue 

Campbell  Folk  8  Selby  (For:Vandeerveer  Group)  . 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Vanderwer  Group  

National  Assn  of  Railroad  Passengers  

Handgun  Control.  Inc  _ 

Hams  Corporation  

National  Wildlife  Federation  . 


Jefferson  Group  (ForJUumai,  Inc)  

>tferson  Group  (ForBE  8  K.  Inc)  

fctferson  Group,  Inc  (ForDoe  Run  Company)  . 
Jefferson  Group  (Foriead  Industries  Assn)  .... 
Jefferson  Group  (Foriinc  Corp  of  Amenca)  ... 

AmerKan  Nuclear  Enero  Council 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

National  Association  ot  Stewdons  

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn 


Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

TRW,  Inc  

Caterpillar.  Inc  

Neece  Cator  8  Assaiates  (FoiAnencan  Industnal  Hrkm  Assn) 

Neece  Cator  8  Assaiates,  Inc  (Fw^Assaiation  ol  Smil  Business  Dewtopmant 
Centers) 

Neece,  Cator  8  Assaiates  (ForJteign  Professional  (kalKion) 

Neece  Cator  8  Assaiates  (ForMiardous  Waste  tatifi  Coalition) 

Neece  Cator  8  Assaiates  (For.flatmal  Assn  c<  Dewfepmnt  Companies)  

Neece  Cator  8  Assaiates,  Ik  |For:Soutlicastem  Lun^  Haniifactunrs  Asia) 
Alabama  Power  Co 


National  Assn  ol  Realtors  . 

Allan  Ronsofl  Co  

Faic  Saunties,  Inc 

Mo-tlS  Pk 


Life  Insurance  Coalition  ol  Amenca 

Pnuss  Foundation  la „. 

TAK  Communicatiofts „. 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  Amenca 


Alaska  Loggers  Assn  

National  Legal  Aid  8  Defenders  Assn 

MagK  Spout.  Ik 

All  Transport  Assn  ot  Amenca 


National  Assisted  Housmg  Hanagcflieiit  Assn 

American  Psydiiatnc  Asm 

Kaiser  Aluminum  8  Chemical  Corp 


Sparkman  8  Cote.  Ik  (ForAr  Transport  Assn  ot  Ainwci)  ... 

Spaikman  8  Cola  (FerMla  Air  Lmn.  he)  .;. 

Sparkman  8  Cale.  he  (For£mbiy-Riddle) _._ 

Spaiknun  8  Cole,  he  (FacAtioiial  Bwoess  Ancratt  Aasa) . 


Ricnpts 


2.19313 


14.525.53 
1.000.00 
7.000.00 
3.550.00 
5,000.00 
2,625.00 


D.OM.DO 


2J12,50 
11,253.19 


9,746.70 
3,550.00 
I3J75.0O 


4,656.60 
10,937.50 


1,500.00 
42,800.00 
10,000.00 
26,749.98 

8.34575 


12.806.76 


4.700.00 
1.000.00 
1,000.00 


1,500,00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 


1.500.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 


404.00 
1,060.00 
2,284.00 
10,000.00 
2,700,00 
750.00 


9.OOO.0O 

50,000.00 

3,000.00 

129.01 

36,600.00 

12,000.00 

13,926.00 

4,292.00 

90724 

1,537.03 

382.50 

255.00 

1,083.75 

637.50 

1,211.25 

5,000.00 

13,500.00 

650.00 

749.00 

30,262.00 

3.500.00 

7350.00 

2,D00.W 

1,050.00 

2.000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000,00 
2,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
28.404.00 
2.500.00 


12JBI.92 

~i2~3K'ob 
i5753*i 


2.539.55 
2J50.00 
350.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 
1.50C.00 


Ejvaadilvias 


77.42 


69.00 


115.00 


1J30.15 

3.176.63 

18.44 

14.160.26 

92.96 

18.500.00 

lO.OOO.K 

31.400.00 

7.150.00 

5!i3252 

241.75 
28.54 
885.73 


681.50 


1.900.04 
1.900.04 


31.542.62 
550.00 


75213 


108.91 


98.00 


5.764.00 

2,000.00 

600.00 

2,000.00 
2.000.00 
1,400.00 
2,0O0.M 
2.60B.87 
730.00 
2,053.88 
1.664.95 


178.10 


78.35 

1.046.48 
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OrianiutiM  a  todhnduil  Filial 


EmploierA^icnt 


Do. 


EllMii  M.  Cain,  SO  F  StiHt.  NW.  fUOO  WishinitM.  K  20001  

CoiniRittM  la  ham  tk*  tailabiMr  of  CiMin.  3213  0  St..  W  NiskHiiton.  K  20007 

Comrnnitv  S««iet  itm.  105  Ent  22nd  Stmt  Nn  Toik.  RY  10010 

Cooctniod  Wmmh  to  Amrica.  370  LTotiat  PremoMdc  SW.  HOO  Nuhmiton.  DC  20024  . 

Sny  L  CoaUiai.  900  SN  Stt  ta..  IZ300  Portland.  OR  97204-12U  

Mm  L  Caalar.  2200  Mil  «aad  Mundiia.  VA  22311  

Franca  J.  Coaaari.  100  Indiana  tmnm.  UN  Nasliiniton.  DC  20001  

David  R.  Connd.  IWO  16tli  Stint.  NW  Washinflen,  K  20036-0001 


Caoioitiom  to  M'al  Earth  Sdanca  Intomatm  Natmt.  P.O.  ta  W89  Am  Aitor.  W  48107  

Conunw  EnwD  Cauncil  ol  Anwica  Reiaaich  Foiindatm.  2000 1  St..  NW.  n02  Washm|ton.  K  20036  . 

Conwnwr  Fadaratioa  of  Amanca.  1424  Uth  St..  NW.  1604  Washmitoii.  DC  20036  

CoflsiMwn  to  Wgrld  Trada.  1726  M  Stmt.  NW  Watfiinfton,  DC  20036  

Joiin  1.  Contnq.  Suila  B  1130  L  HaHandak  BM.  Hallandale.  R  33009  

Marti  R.  Coopor,  1424  16tli  St..  NW.  1604  Washiniton.  K  20036  

SttpAcn  H.  Coopar.  74  North  Paart  St.  Albany.  NY  12207 

Jamas  H.  Cepaland.  1341  G  Stmt.  NW.  1200  Waihmftan.  K  2000S „ 

Jim  Copdand  t  Associatn.  1341  G  Stmt.  NW.  *200  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

John  F.  Cofcaran.  ISOO  K  Stmt.  NW.  1375  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Maria  C.  Contaia.  1300  Connarticiit  Am,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

WUIiam  R.  Conan.  1725  K  Stmt  NW.  1903  Washm|ton.  DC  20006  

Waltar  Couillard.  100  hdiana  Annua.  NW  Washmiton,  DC  20001  

John  F.  Con.  911  16th  St.,  NW.  #702  Washington.  DC  20006 

JeiT»  W.  C«.  2300  R  Stmot.  NW.  1725  Washiniton.  DC  20037 

Do.. 

Oala  A  Crana,  61S  South  223id  Stmt  Ots  Moines.  WA  98191 


Cnativa  Coalition,  UW  A«aniM  of  the  Amciicas.  15th  Floor  New  Yorii.  NT  10036  

Cndit  Union  National  Asm.  hK.  805  15th  Stmt.  NW.  *300  Washiniton.  K  20005-2207 

John  P.  Cntaa.  220  National  Piass  BuiMini  Washmiton,  DC  20045 

Richard  C.  Ciai|Mon,  1212  Ne>  Torti  Anenue.  NW.  H20  Washiniton.  K  20005 _ 

Kan  A  Cterar,  600  Panasylvania  Am..  SE.  1211  Washiniton.  DC  20003 — 

Anne  Ciichton  Cmn.  8787  Stammons  Freeway  Dallas,  n  75247  

Richard  E.  Cristal.  1101  15th  St..  NW.  t202  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

David  T.  Crow.  1341  G  St.,  NW  #1100  Washiniton,  DC  20005  


Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Oa. 
Da. 
Do. 


Cuban  Amncan  Foundation.  Inc.  7300  N  W  35th  Terrace.  1105  Miami.  Fl  33122  . 

Philip  Cumminis.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20004  

Do „ ....- — 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


John  T.  Curran.  815  16lh  St.. 
Do. 


I  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 


Jay  B.  Cutter.  1400  K  Stmt.  NW  Washmiton,  DC  20005  

CM  Sarvicts,  Mc,  800  Rooacwit  Boulevard,  Bld|  C.  120  Glen  Elhm.  L  60137-5833  . 

Stephen  J.  Dai|to,  1601  Duhe  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Donna  M.  Daley,  1200  17th  St..  NW.  Suite  106  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Uuta  DlUman.  1717  K  Stmt.  NW.  1407  Washmiton.  DC  20006  

Tracy  Danesa,  P.O.  Bc«  14000  Juno  Beach,  a  33408 

Linda  Dasdila.  4212  Kin|  Stmt  Aloandna.  VA  22302 

Knnath  E.  Davis.  Suite  1210  1667  K  St..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20006  

Rchard  S.  Davis,  1350  I  Street,  NW.  1700  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

Davis  Wh|M  t  Tiamaiaa.  1752  N  St .  NW.  MOO  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Do. 


Debevoiae  t  Plifflpton.  875  Thud  Am..  23rd  Floor  New  Toiti.  NT  10022 

Marti  0.  Oachar.  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  1705  Washmiton,  DC  20036    . 

Williani  E.  Oaafaiis.  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  ...._. 

William  T.  DeiH  1629  K  Street.  NW.  11100  Washmiton.  K  20006 

Do - -. 

Do 

Do 


Dehirtta  t  Taucha.  1001  Pamiylvania  Am.  Suite  350N  Washmiton.  DC  20004-2505 

Gaalynn  DamartMo.  50  F  Stmt.  NW.  11100  Washmiton.  DC  20001  

WHIard  L  Domafy.  2300  N  Stmt.  NW.  1725  Washiniton.  DC  20037 

Do..- - 


Do. 
Do. 


Gaoria  G.  Damufaot.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  1400  Washmiton.  DC  20006  

Jamas  L  Dana*.  12S0  ConnacticHt  Am..  NW.  1319  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

Departmeat  to  Pralessioaal  Employees.  /Vl-CIO.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washmiton.  K  20006 
Dewey  Ballantiae.  1775  Pennsylvania  Am..  NW.  8500  Washmiton.  K  20006  . 
Do. 


Da.. 
Oa. 
Ob. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oa. 
Ob. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sparhmaa  t  Cole,  hx  IForAetaial  Airport  Authority  ol  Louisville.  KT) 
Hospital  Asm „ _ 


TettranoL  hic  

National  Tank  Track  Carriers,  tac  . 
National  Assn  of  Letter  Gamers  ... 
National  MIdlite  Federation 


Textile  Rental  Services  Assn  of  Amenca 

Consumer  Federation  ol  Amenca  

HospiUI  Assn  of  New  York  State 


McAulitfe  felly  Rattaelh  I  Siemens  (ForCounty  ol  Alameda) . 

Pacific  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Noilolk  Southern  Corp  

biteraational  last  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  WOrters 

General  Media/P.O.F  Subsidiaiy  Co 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers 


Cow  Associates.  Inc  (ForJtssoaatnn  of  US  Ni|ht  Visnn  Manufacturers)  . 

Murphy  6  Oemoiy.  Ltd  (ForAmencan  Mobile  Satellite  Corporation) 

Murpl^  I  Demory.  Ltd  (ForAi|lo  Amencan  Auto  Auctions,  bic) 

Natnnal  Partis  8  Conservation  Association 


US.  Business  t  bidustnal  Councd 
Amencan  Cement  Alliance,  he 


Natnnal  Assn  of  Casualty  (  Surely  Aients 

Mary  Kay  Cosmelcs.  hic 

National  Assn  of  Marianne  Manufacturers 
Jefferson  Group  (ForJUumai.  hicl 


Jefferson  Group  (ForOiildenis  Health  System,  lac)  . 

Jefferson  Group  (ForCAE4.ink  Corp) __ 

Jefferson  Gmup  (Forftie  Run  Company) 


Jefferson  Graup  (Forhitemational  Minerals  and  Chemical  Corp)  . 
Jefferson  Group  (Forlead  Industnes  Assn) 

Molsan  Biewcnes  USA.  bic  

Jetterson  Group  (FaO  M.  Scott  I  Sons) 

Jefferson  Group  (ForJR  SimpM  Company)  _.. 

Jefferson  Gmup  (Foriinc  Conwalion  of  Amenca) 


McCutchen  Doyle  Bnwn  A  Enersen  (FwAmencan  Electroncs  Assn)  

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  1  Enersen  (For-Anencan  bon  I  StMl  bistitete) 

McCutchen  Ooyte  Broem  A  Enersen  IFor£rownin|-Ferm  bidustnes.  he)  

McCutchen  Dqrie  Brown  A  Enersen  (Forfarlsmith  Wchman  Case     (tor  Hilo 
Coast  Prosccssini).  et  a) 

McCutchen  Deyle  Bnwn  I  Enersen  (FoiFieeport-HcMoRan.  he) 

McCutchen  D^le  Brown  t  Enersen  (For<kneral  Electnc  Co) 


McCutchen  Ooyte  Bniwn  i  Enersen  (ForJIational  Assn  of  Reinnal  Councils)  .. 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  A  Enersen  (ForNew  York  Dept  of  Emnnnmental  Con- 

seniation) 

McCuthchen  Doyle  Brown  t  Enersen  (For^Rohr  Industnes.  bic)  

McCutchen  Doyle  Bnwn  t  Enersen  (ForSouthem  Califonua  Assn  of  GoMni- 

ments). 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  L  Enersen  (ForSun  Company,  he) 

Laborers'  bitl  Union  of  North  Amenca.  «l-CIO _ 

National  Coofdmatini  Comm  lor  Multcmphiyer  Plans  _ 

American  Psychiatnc  Assn 

Plumbini  Manufacturers  hstitute  _ 

Sociely  of  Amencan  Flonsti  

American  Psychota|ical  Assn 

American  Assn  for  Mamaie  and  Family  Therapy  

Fbxida  Power  t  L|M  Co 

Amencan  Assn  of  Airport  Encutnes „ 

Rohm  I  Haas  Co 


Bevcndie  I  Diamond.  PC  (For City  of  Bluefield.  WV.  ct  al.) 

Amencan  Tunaboat  Assn  

lOukwan  Forest  Pioducts.  he  

Clayton  A  DubUier.  Ik  _ , 

National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  hvestmeot  Tnists.  he  

Natmal  MIdlilc  Federation 


Palumbo  A  Cenell.  Inc  (For>mencan  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  t  Publishers) 

Palumbo  A  Cenell.  Inc  (For>rc»  Chemical  Company)  

Palumbo  A  Ccrrell.  Inc  (ForJtIlantic  Richfield  Co)  

Palumbo  A  Cerrell.  Inc  (For^anners  hsurance  Group  of  Compaowsl  

Palumbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  IFoi:Southeni  Calitoniia  Rapid  Transit  Oistnct)  

J.  C.  Robmson  Seed  Co 

Amencan  Hospital  Assn - 

Murphy  t  Derrwry.  Ltd  (ForAnencan  Mobile  Satellite  Consortium) 

Muiplv  A  Demery.  Ltd  (For£alitoniia  Eneriy  Co,  he)  _ 

Murpiv  A  Demory.  Ltd.  (ForAodio  Services  Company)  _ 

Murphy  A  Demory  Ltd  (For^J.S  Telephone  Assn)  _ 

Joseph  Companies,  he  of  Minneapolis  

Rqiubic  of  lophulhatswana  (For:Allpoints  htematnoal.  he) 


wnaK.  Inc _ _. 

Amencan  kon  I  Sted  bistitott  ....__ 

Banters  Tnitf  Co 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp _ 

Beneficial  Corporatm - 

Catholc  Health  Assn  of  the  US 

CeHular  Titonmmunications  hdustiy  Assn 
Chaia  Manhattan  Corp 


Chitdnn  of  Alcohohcs  Foundations,  he  . 

Chiysle.  Corporation 

Di|ital  Eqoipmnt  Corp 

Federal  National  Mortiaie  Assn 

Fedaratm  of  Amencan  HeaRh  Systenn  . 

First  Brands 

n.  HBWMd  Corp  

General  Electric  Co - _. 

General  Electnc  Pension  Tnist 

General  Remsarance  Corp 


HeaRh  bnwance  Assn  of  AmerKa.  be 

Hanhay  Feads  Corp 

HoKSChoM  Intefnttmal  »,„....„. 

taW  Coipgition - 

,IT»I  .-.. - 

Lakor-kdnstiy  CaaMm  to  biteniatanal  Trade  . 

HcCamact  Bann  t  Associates — ... 

HcCewn  Dc  Leeuw  A  Company  - 


IjOOOO 
6.616J3 


24J37.72 


5.056.01 
7.564  JJ 

10.143.06 


67.113.00 
10.201.45 

3MM 

769.00 

15.000J0 

6,000.00 

1.000.00 

13.334.62 


9.99127 


450.00 
1.500.00 
6.OOO.0O 
13.252  67 
4.000.00 


370.00 

277iO 

1.850.00 

185.80 


832.50 
277.50 
37000 
740.00 
370.00 
37.500  JM 


19.IW.04 


1.107.00 
500.00 


2M7.50 
5.541M 
1.929M 
7.500M 
3.500  A) 
31i5 
35i76il0 


5.702<5 


74)7 
142.50 


1.582.50 

405X0 

2.452.50 


15.000  JIO 
9.70142 


1.750M 
2.100JOO 
3.5OOJ00 


1.050jOO 

iiiiiii 


I.050J00 

"iWii 


»x 


2.926.24 
24237.72 

mM 

....^.„„._ 

'7ij64Jib 

19J19.0t 

im'n 

H6:»9 


S7S.00 


63  78 
428.89 


67.65 


15.M 
1040 
61. 2B 
675 


34.731.00 

wjmiio 


4.774n 

5.I70.0O 

572.00 


4J78.00 

9.306.00 
571.50 

70^22 
1.00000 

sd^iio 

iiaM 


219  75 


6.00 


18.60 

7.00 
12.20 


442  J5 

9.70142 


10.00 


2JtS.OO 
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OriMiutim  or  Individual  Filing 


Do. 

to. 

k. 

Di. 

D>. 

h. 

Di.. 

Di. 

Oi.. 

D(.. 

b.. 

Di.. 

Di.. 

Di.. 

Di.. 

Di.. 

Si. 

Oe„ 

Di. 

Di. 

Di. 

Di. 

Oi. 

Di 

Dt. 

Di. 


Niiidall  P.  DbIh.  S  Ceunliy  Oub  Road  Hobile.  N.  3S60>  

McWas  DrttMdcta.  2301  Hartiil  Straet.  113-1  niiladclphia.  P«  19101 

MdtlMi  D.  taConcmi.  1125  17tti  Stitd.  IM  Watliiniton.  DC  20036 

Rrtmr  DlUHCk.  777  IIM  Stiiat.  UK  Nashiniton.  K  2000S  _ 

Imfi  Diai.  510  M|h  Stnat  DKano.  C«  93215 

DctslM  Skapira  I  »m.  2101  L  St..  NW  Wastiinitim.  K  20037 

Di 

Di "       

Di 

ThMiai  C.  Diidvcli.  2170  PiMlmont  Road.  RE  Atlanta,  GA  3032« 

Jnapti  i  DiiGiiii«.  50  Bwatid  Rod  Sursdak.  NT  10583 

Balkan  A.  Dan,  1600  E)t  Stnit  Ml  Washmiton.  DC  20006 


Tumn  B.  OaMin,  1015  Fittmn  Stnat  UN.  n02  Washinftwi.  DC  20005 
Halt  A.  Ooartralf.  1275  PMUflnma  Am..  NN,  1301  Wasliintton.  DC  20004  . 

Rmq  a.  DanaWa*.  1313  L  Stmt.  NH  Nasbiniton.  DC  20005 

Salr  1  DHMBf.  1341  G  Stnat  IN.  9tti  Ftooi  Waskinftwi.  K  20005  „. 

Tkoaaa  1.  Daaaliui.  2200  Mill  Road  AJauadna.  VA  22314 


Brad  I.  DMm.  Oaa  Tatar  Canlar.  12500  1200  17tli  Street  Denver.  CO  80202  . 

MInfD.  Omni.  1629  K  Stnat.  m.  11100  Wasliiniton.  DC  20006   

Oi __ _ 

Di , . 

Oi_- . 

Do „ 

Da .  " 

Do „ 

Daris  Day  Aainal  Uaaua.  9<M  2nd  Stnat.  RE.  1303  Washmiton.  DC  20002  .... 

lanas  A  Oincli.  1025  Cowiccticiit  Avnue.  NW  Wasliin|twi.  DC  20036 

Donef  t  WMney.  1330  Connectcut  Am..  RW.  1200  Wishington.  DC  20036  .... 
Do _ 

DOD  Litinn  I  Albartsan.  1255  23rt  St..  NW  WaslnnitDn.  DC  20037 

Da _.    . 

Di 

Di...- _ 

Da ..      I 


0*. 

Oi. 

Di. 

Ob 

Da. 

Da 

Da. 

Do. 

Di. 

•i. 

Oi. 

Oi. 

Oi. 

Di. 

Di. 

Oi. 

Oi.. 

Di.. 

Di. 

Dt  . 

Da. 


Tm  Oiriaaaa,  12S0  En  Stnat.  NWJSOO  Wasliia|tM.  K  20005 

EM  a  ARil 


i  AIM.  1575  En  Stnat,  MR  Washmilen.  DC  20005 
PmIm  Dialai.  1201  HcOullie  1222  Hwston,  n  77019    ... 
Di 


.  900  17th  StnaL  NW  WasAiniton.  K  20006   

MlB  t  Aaaciates.  412  Fint  St..  SE.  1100  Washiniton.  DC  20003 
Da 

Di zz^z. 


Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
Oi. 
k. 
Di. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


Employer/Cliant 


liofian  Stanley  Group.  Inc  

National  Aun  of  Wholesaler.Oistnbutan  . 

National  forest  Pradxts  Assn 

Norfolk  SouHiem  Corp  

NYREX  Corp  

Paramount  Communications,  Inc 

Pfuer,  Inc  

Piedmont  Enyironmental  Satvicw 

Premarti  Intematnnil 

Pnmenca.  Inc  

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America 

RtR  Company  

losepli  E  Seairam  t  Sons,  Ix  

Semiconductor  Industiy  Association  

Seton  Hall  University 

SouibO  Corporation 

SEMATECH 


Teachers  Insurance  t  Annuity  Assn  ol  America 

Tnbune  Bniadcastmi  Co  

U.S.  Coalition  lor  fair  Lumber  Imports  

U.S.  Telephone  Assn 

Union  Pacifc  Corp  

United  States  Sur|ical  Corporation  

Walt  Disney  Co 


Mst  Indies  Rum  t  Spirits  Producers  Assn  . 

Xeioi  Corp  

MacMillan  Bloedel.  Inc  

Philadelphia  Electnc  Company  

International  Unnn  of  Operatinf  Engineen  . 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Delano  High  School  

American  Greyhound  Track  Operator]  Assn  .. 

Apple  Computer  Corp  

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Newpoit  Group 

Orkin  Exterminating  Co.  Inc  

Albanian  American  Civic  League 

Motion  PKture  Assn  of  America.  Inc  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 


Katten  Muchin  Zavis  i  Dombroff  (forJtesociated  Ariition  Undarwriten)  

Service  Employees  International  Union i 

Kraft  General  Foods.  Inc  I 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc j. „ _ 

Energy  fuels  Nuclear.  Inc  ^ 

Palumbo  A  Cerrell.  Inc  (for*nencan  Insurance  Assgl „ 

Palumbo  t  Centll,  Inc  (ForAnancan  See  ol  Compogtrs  Autbon  t  Publishin) 

Palumbo  k  Cerrell,  Inc  (ForJto  Chemical  Companyl 

Palumbo  A  Cerrell,  Inc  (Forjttlantic  Richfield  Co) 

Palumbo  t  Cerrell.  Inc  (For:Farmers  Insurance  Groul  of  Companiesi 

Palumbo  A  Cerrell.  Ik  (For<k»emment  Empkiyees  Itospital  Assn)  

Palumbo  A  Cerrell.  Inc  (For:South*m  California  Rap^  Transit  Distnctl 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc  

Automobile  Importers  of  Amenca,  bic  

Guam  Commission  on  Self  Determmation  ... 

K?  Moller-Maarsk  Une 

Agricultural  Satellite  Corp  

American  Integrity  Insurance  Co  

Board  of  Cooperatiw  Educational  Services  . 

BMC  Industries  he _ 

California  Wine  Commission  

Canadian  Institute  of  Steel  Construction  .... 

Carfyle  Group 

Cellular  Communications.  Inc.  et  al 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S 

Chicago  City  Colleges  

Ca  Enterpnses.  Inc.  et  al 

Directois  Guild  of  Amenca 

Dofasco.  Inc.  et  al. 


General  Awatm  Manufacturers  Associatmi  . 

Home  Shopping  Network,  Inc  

Johnson-Simmons  Co    _.. 

Laurel  StKl  Products.  Ltd  

Life  Care  Semces  Corp  

Mamott  Corporation 


Monarch  Wine  Co  of  Georgia,  et  al. 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  

Northwest  Airlines.  Inc  

Profit  Shanng  CoukiI  of  Amenca  ... 

Royal  Boskalis  Westminster  NV  

Sponcidm  Company  . 


Stelco.  Inc  ( For:  Steico  Fastener  t  Forging  CompanJ 

Washington  Area  Bankers  Assn  _ ....      .  _ 

Distilled  Spints  Couwil  of  the  US.,  Inc 

Colorado  River  Energy  Distributors  Assn 


Falcon  Carriers  

Wilderaess  Society 

Miguel  H.  Afosto 

Amencan  Free  Trade  Assn 
Anchor  Industnes.  Inc 


AssKiation  of  Progressiw  Rental  Organizations 

Bedford  Properties _ , 

Building  Industiy  Assn  of  Southern  California  .... 

Chekasha  Cotton  Oil  Co 

Citgo  Mrateum  Corp 


Constractnn  hidustiy  Air  Quality  Coalition  (CMK) 

Council  for  Solid  Waste  Solutions  

Council  of  Great  Lakes  Governors  

DSC  Communications  Corp  _ 

Hart-Culp  International  

Intematnnal  Craniofacial  Foundatioas  

inteniational  Telacharge.  Inc  

Jewish  National  Fund  

McDonalds  Corp  

Midlands  Consortium 


National  Cellular  Resellers  Assn 

PKifiCare  Hialtli  Systems 

Paramount  Communication,  Inc  

Phoeno  Mutual  Ijfe  Insurance i.. 

Polrsocyanurate  Insulation  Manufacturers  Assn  (nM) 

Rmai,  he 

Satellite  Broadcasting  t  Communications  Assn 

Sims  Nalher...  (tor  Crediton  Alliance  tor  FnifM  ...)  ^. 


Receipts 


750.00 


144.00 
1,225.00 


5.250.00 
3.650.25 


3.500.00 
330.00 


3,500.00 
1,400.00 


3,000.00 

1.250.00 

19,990.15 

22,932.50 


1.451.56 

idd^iib 


Eapenditwis 


11.000.00 
1.541.67 
11.000.00 
2.800.00 
52.50 
322.50 


367.50 

210.00 

U15.00 


261.796.00 

if60o!iid 


2.352.29 

80.00 

9.560.00 

504  00 


4.818.50 


150.00 


1.091.00 
3.105.00 
4,212.70 


2.566.67 


3,555.00 
2.740.00 


96.00 
■■■—- 


12.500.00 

931.13 

6.000.00 


30.000.00 
15.000.00 
45.000.W 
15.000.00 
37.956i5 
25,000.00 
60,000.m 
5.000.00 
15.543.75 
381J9 


31,500.00 
15,000,00 


13.333  J2 
40.131.25 
11.250.00 
20.000.00 


3.430.61 
22.500.00 
9.651JI 


10.00 


1J66.00 

Wm 


686.50 


424.63 

"iiij'is 


1,684.05 
4^50 


70.11 
3.00 
19.50 


193,132.00 


146.00 
442.50 


43.83 
46.57 


49.55 


137.66 
12.00 
53.05 


3.00 
171.76 


6.644.22 
354  44 


2.572.61 


1.365.64 

63.01 

4341.41 

1J90.42 

906.01 
1.122.56 

737.48 


142.62 
1.46U5 
1.593  J8 


404.16 
1.632.58 


3.057.97 
411.75 


3.701.96 
456.11 


Eiptiiditaiis 


10.00 


IJtCOO 
i'M^OO 


6K.S0 


424.63 

""imi 


1,684.0S 

4!m 


70.11 
3.00 
19.50 


193.132.00 


14e.00 
442.50 


43.83 
46.57 


49.55 


137.66 
12.00 
53.05 


3.00 
171.76 


6.6MJ2 
354  44 


2.572.61 


1.365.64 

63.01 

4341.41 

1390.42 

906.01 
1.122.56 

737.4( 


142.62 
1.46IJ5 
1.593  Jl 


404.16 
1.632.S( 


3.057.97 
411.75 


3.701.96 
456.11 
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OriMOltiM  or  MnidiMl  Filmi 


Dt. 
Do. 


I F.  M>fct  ir..  1801  K  Stmt.  NH.  1900  Wnlmiton,  DC  20006  

.  kK,  1726  IStli  Stmt.  W)  WtjUinitoii.  K  20009 _.... 

Dfor  Ellis  jDvpt  li  Mills.  600  Nnr  Hampsliiit  Am..  M.  11000  Wastiinitoii.  DC  20037  . 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


M«T  K  Dytss.  2011  E«(  Stmt.  NH.  KOI  Washinfton.  DC  20006  .-. 

A.  BlikMian  E«l>.  401 C  Stmt.  NE  (HashinitDO.  DC  20002 

Pim  Eaton.  900  17tli  St..  NW  Wastiniton,  DC  20006  

Roboft  Edtril.  10  f  SliMt.  IMNasliiiiitoii.  DC  20001  

EDnrds  Associatos.  507  Second  St..  NE  Wishiniton.  DC  20002 

Roy  L  Eiliinn.  350  fcrth  9tli  Stmt.  1400  Boiso.  D  83702  

Iill  W  Eiland.  121  SW  Salmoii  Portland.  OR  97204  

Ead  B.  Eismhart.  1320  Bnddock  Plact.  1720  fllBandna.  VA  22314 

Timothy  L  Eldet.  100  HI.  Adams  Stmt  Poona.  1 61629-1430 

Eioctranc  Mustnn  Assn.  2001  Ejo  St..  NN  Washinfton,  DC  20006 

Dorathy  A.  EllsmiDi.  1300  Coonocticut  Aw..  NW  Washiniton.  X  20036  

EnoTB  Fuols  Niicleat.  Inc.  One  Tabor  Center.  12500  1200  17tli  Stmt  Denwr.  CO  80202  . 

John  T.  Eniden,  1575  Eye  Stmt,  NW.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Cheryl  Anthony  Epps,  1 1 10  North  GUe  Road.  1200  Arlmfton.  VA  22201  

Epstein  Bcclier  I  Gmn,  PC.  1227  25th  Stuet.  NW.  1800  Washin|ton.  K  20036 

Paul  A  Equate.  600  Pennsylvania  A«e..  SE,  1200  Washinclon.  DC  20003  

John  Ernst.  1400  16th  St..  NW  Washmfton,  K  2W36-0001  

William  J.  Evans  Jr..  1200  17th  Street.  NW.  t500  Washiniton.  K  20036  

Robbie  G.  Exley.  1016  16th  St.,  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20036 

Joseph  B.  Fallon,  1825  Connediciil  Ave.,  NW.  1200  Washin|ton,  DC  20009  

Do. 


Employet/Ciicnt 


Renelda  Hoorehcad  Fallon,  2122  Massachusetts  Aw.,  NW.  1412  Washinfton.  DC  20008-2833  

Family  HoMini  Company  Advocacy  Group,  dz  Georie  Helm  Wilminitoo  Trust  Company  Wilmin|ton,  DE  19890  . 

Federal  Rtmper  life  Assurance  Co.  Kemper  Bld|.  D-3  Um|  Grow,  t  60049 

Foderatim  ot  BehevionI  Psycholofical  t  Cofnitiw  Sciences,  1200  17th  Stmt.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

Scott  Feierabend,  1400  16th  St.,  MN  Washinfton,  X  20036-0001  

Timothy  Feldman,  1627  Eye  Stmt,  NW  UK  Weshinfton,  DC  20006 

Uaudia  Feller,  1200  17th  Stieet.  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20036  

Mimi  A  Feller.  1100  Wilson  BM  Aiimfton,  VA  22209 

Jacli  Ferfinon  Associates,  bic.  203  Maiyland  Aw..  NE  Washinfton.  DC  20002 

Do _ - 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


John  H.  Fetman,  1050  20lh  Stmet  Sacnmento,  CA  95816 

Michael  I  Feriell.  1125  15th  Stmt,  NW  Washinfton,  OC  20005  

Richard  H.  Fink.  1350  I  Stmt,  NW.  1670  Washinfton.  X  20005  

James  J.  Finngcan.  2  Hodio  Driw  Ansoma,  CT  06401  

M.  J.  Faces.  1700  N.  Hooie  Strait.  S-1900  Artinfton.  VA  2220S-1904  . 
Mary  Ellen  Fat.  1424  161k  St.,  NW.  K04  Washinfton,  X  20036 


Alan  M.  Htznter,  3700  Contmortal  Plaza  777  Main  StncI  Fort  WMh,  TX  76ID2  . 

Shira  A  Ftam  408  C  Stiart.  NE  NaskimlDn.  K  20002 

JolM  J.  Flynn.  1125  17tk  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Cynthia  Falcacli.  12300  Teanbnot  Partnoy.  8320  RockviUe.  MD  20852  

FiRfflai  t  Hndepriem.  1112  16th  Stmt  NW,  1750  Washinfton,  DC  20036 

Do 

Allan  M.  Fga.  750  17ih  Stmt  NW,  11100  Washmfton.  X  20006  

Do..._ 

Foe  Bennett  t  Tunuf,  750  17tk  Stmt.  NW.  II IX  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Da. 

Do. 


Leslie  C.  Francis,  1000  PotomK  St..  NW,  1401  Washmfton,  DC  20007  

Michael  Fnncis.  900  17th  Strict.  IM  Washmfton,  X  20006 

James  R.  FranHin,  One  Hifh«oods  Rd.  St.  James.  NY  11780 

Robert  FnunBik.  1400  Eye  Stnet,  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20005  

Verrict  0.  Fiinch,  1455  PmnsylviBia  Awnue.  NW.  11260  Washmfton.  K  20004 

Pattisao  Fulton.  601  Pransyhianu  Aw.,  1900-W  Washmfton,  K  20004  

Do 

Do „ 

Do 

Do 

Claudia  R.  Fuquy,  727  North  Washinfton  Street  Akundna,  VA  22314  _ 

FMR  Group,  Inc.  1000  Potomac  Stmt.  NW.  1401  Washmfton,  K  20007 _ 

Do 

Do 

Joe  H.  Gllis  059739.  Kt  PO.  Ba  18782  Tampa,  a  33679 

GaKand  Riansch  Harse  t  GariinUe,  PC,  1054  31st  Stmt,  NW  Second  Floor  Washiofton.  K  20007 

John  Paal  Gallos.  1155  15th  St.  NW,  1710  Washinfton.  K  20005 


Ripnoild  Gocia.  1745  Jrihrsw  Dam  Wfhtny,  11200  Artinfton.  VA  22202  . 

David  HcUne  GaidiMf.  408  C  Stmt.  NE  Washmfton,  DC  20002 

Sara  G.  Giriand,  314  Massackottts  Aw..  NE  Washinflan.  DC  20002  

Do _ 

Do „ 

Do -.. 

Patrick  J.  Ganir.  185  SoMk  Stale  StiMt.  1700  SaR  Lake  City.  UT  84111  .„. 

W.  Milk  Givn.  185  SaM  Stale  Sbiet.  1700  Salt  Laha  City,  UT  84111 

Rari  Gawl.  1400  161k  SL.  NH.  1320  WasMnftaa.  K  20036 

Gaoiia  Aaadflai.  555  13tk  Stnet  NW  ilOlS  East  Wartiiiftan.  K  20004  . 

Mattkaai  Game.  1600  E|e  Stmt.  NW  NaalMtlai.  K  20006 

Mm  J.  Gms*.  3m  NMned  Fnw  Drim  OaMa*.  VA  22124  

David  Tnr  Sariaa  Gady,  1301  E.  Girtaad  FioM.  CA  93726 

Rckaid  Gikait.  1015  liM  Sbt  NW  Waskii^  DC  20005  

ItMlm  CiRitpii.  1250  Ca—itical  Aw—a.  W  Naskmfkn.  K  20036  . 


Nasti  Canvcfsm  Systems.  kK  

Tevepai  Telephone  Eschanft 

H—iican  Tstih  Manirtactunis  Institute,  Inc 
nie  One  Hone  knpnvencnt  lenders  Assn  .... 

AHiawx  lor  Corporate  Gmrth 

Apai  Marine  Coip . 

Bobbie  Bmhs,  Inc  

liberty  Maiitim  Corporation 


il  Can  hitemational,  kic 

PubCa  Corp  

REN  Corporation,  USA  

Serfcal  Can  Affiliates.  bK  

1/2  Madcal,  kK 


Natanat  Assn  ol  Stevedores 

S«ra  Club  

WiMeness  Society  . 


Amencan  Fed  ol  Gewmment  Emptoyees 
Contederated  Tribes  ol  Warn  Spnnfs  Reservation  . 


Undsay  Hart  Neil  (  Weifler  (ForiSoap  6  Deterfmt  Assn) 

Portland  General  ElectrK  Co „. 

National  Pnvatc  Truck  Council  

Caterpillar,  be , 

kitemalional  ton  ol  Machinists  8  Aeinpace  Nsrlim  .... 


Amencan  Cyanamid  Co 

kitenational  Assn  ol  Chiets  ol  Police  . 
khsioon  BIw  Crassfilue  Shield 


kidependent  kisurance  Afents  ol  Anwnca.  bK 

National  WiMlrfe  Fcderabon 

Pan  Amencan  Nortd  Ainrays.  kK 

National  Fed  ot  Federal  Employaes  

Clean  Amcrxa 

Tnes  AmerKa!  

Tms  Amenca!  


National  Wildlilc  Federetm 
OrKle  Corporation  . 


Federation  ol  Behainaral  PsychotofKal  t  Cofmtme  Sciences  . 

Gannett  Co..  kK  

Alaska  Loners  Assn 

Conoco.  bK _ 

DiHinfham  ConstnEtwn  Group 

GMkal  Harme.  bK 

Haida  Corporation  ™ 

Nukaon.  kK  

Northen  Ak  Caifo  

lacama  Beatbaildinf  Co 

US.  Baraa  t  CheniKal  Corp 

Nestam  Fonst  kidustras  Assn  


CaMoraia  Assn  ol  Hospitals  1  Health  Systems  . 

Mortfafe  Bankers  Assn  ol  Ainenca  

Nach  hidvstiws,  kK  

Natheast  UtditM  ServKe  Co _ 

Natianel  bidastnal  Transportation  Uafue 

Consaner  Federetm  ol  Amenca _ 

BurtiiiflDn  Northern  Raihoad  Co  ... 

Sana  CM 


MIenatioaal  than  of  Operatnf  Enfaaeis 

NatiaHl  Council  ol  Comnmily  Mental  HeaRh  Centers  .... 
CoMion  to  Prelect  the  bitefnly  of  Amencan  Trademeiks 

Uailad  Feed  t  CMMieiaal  Nartars  kiTI  Unan 

F«  NMbtri  (  Bciwetl  (Forftistol-li^crs  Col 


Donlhy  M.  GiMiM.  One  Thons  Ciicli.  NW.  1950  Naskinfton,  DC  20005 


Foe  BennM  1  Tumor  (Fei Metnnel  Coelitnn  lor  Cancer  Research) 

Aanrican  Sac  ol  OMKal  Oncoloe 

Brutal  Myeii  Co  

Fisns  Carp 

HeaRhcan  Manafement  AMematnes.  he 

Hotfmann-U  Roche,  bK 

JMmin  •  MHtsofi _ ^ >»...»»___............ 

lederte-Pmis  Botoficals  

Htinerial  Stan-Xetterinf  Cancer  Center  

Natanal  Coalitien  lor  Cancer  Rescaich  

Nw  MediCo  Asswaetes.  bK  — 

PKhms  Cennly  Medcel  Center  

Sonne  Leboratories,  kK 


FMR  Gnup  (FerJtmNwid  Fanns  Bahenes,  he)  . 

VMderness  Society 

Partriah  Millv  he,  ct  el 

WUdeness  Society .™.. 

Fmch  t  Compeny  (FocMacls.  he) 

CH2HHill 


McDemait  Will  (  Emeiy  (to:  CaMomu  Enerfy  Conminan)  . 

Natheffl  Cakfonia  PvKti  Aftncy  _., 

Sacramento  Area  Flad  Canbol  Acency 

SMana  Wato  Aalkonly — 

URilad  Fiesh  Fi«il  1  Vefetabk  Assn _ 

HtBhaad  Farms  Bahenes.  he 


Nabonal  Coalition  of  Ban  Center  Hospitels 
Senfaiihi-  GaiM  of  Anance  


Air  limica,  Ud 
SaohCarp  . 


Saatli  AInea  Sufar  Associatan  . 
Nrtionel  SnaH  Bosiness  United 

Hachnll  hknatawal  Corp 

Slam  CM 


NatioHl  Asia  el  Pabbe  lehvism  Stataas  . 
Priiho  Pabkc  Bioadcastmi,  he 


UnaaniH  ol  North  DaheU 

Pman  laMe  t  Latmer  |For£aei0  Faelsl 
Paraa  BeMe  I  Latmer  (ForfnerD  Feats) 

2an  PumUlian  GmM 

Pizza  IhL  he — 

MolBi  Pictare  Assn  of  Anenca.  he  — 

BackM  Gnap.  he 


taarican  PaMic  IhaRh  Asa* 
Nabaul  Fonst  Pmdacts  Assn 


hdepaadaat  Bankers  Assn  ol  Anenca  . 


tax 

IMOOO 


50.07834 


5^2.00 
650.00 

8.1tt.7i 
537it 

3.28228 


42.030.16 
16.001.55 


550.00 
13.007  J6 


373t5« 
563B 

978.n 


U3911 


1.600.00 
3.750  JO 
ljOO.80 
2.406J5 
6.187.S0 
5425.00 
7.93730 
3.750.80 
1300iO 
6350J0 
1.666i7 
3.0512 
20.000  JO 
28300  JO 
3.000J0 
527« 

"Tjiiijo 

25.000  JO 
4.256.46 
7300 JO 
656  J2 
1.075JO 
2J50J0 


945J0 


138730 


8J09J7 

18.750  JO 

46730 

250J0 

88J5 

70JO 

2.62ZJ0 

3JO0JO 

2JS2J0 

3.495J0 

15.750J0 

"  ijeilo 


1.160J0 
1.000JO 
3J00J0 
1.25030 
3.600J0 
1300J0 
6.000J0 
63M40 

""nsiib 

545  JO 


1.222J0 
liOOJO 
9.750  JO 


537132 

itifs 

1300  JO 


72633 


125.71 


6B373J1 
255.22 

11.749.69 
96J0 
75836 


256.50 


23S6J7 
100.00 

"iui 

6(335 
(93.45 

(85.71 
H1.73 
757.73 
730.24 
73733 
(3130 
71537 
757J4 
73238 
5423.(0 
t3J6 

"""ifciji 
~mM 

533.00 

0J5 

902.79 

130  J8 


27137 


450  JO 

53(5  JO 
1J97.09 


154.20 
13536 
211.72 
4933 
204.47 
3i9il 

7.745  J8 
VM 


22134 


175.80 
45  J8 


13IJ( 


1.479  J4 


3576 
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Oriiiuiatim  or  MivhIuiI  Filini 


Emploitr/CliBit 


Raoipts 


Eiptwlituin 


EmI 


1730  K  SliMt.  M.  11100  WuhinflM,  DC  20006  

Ham  t  SMlD.  Om  WaiM  Smt.  SMi  niw  Nni  Yoili.  NY  10004  

1 R.  firedim.  1100  ITUi  StiMt.  M,  lOtt  now  WnhinitM.  DC  20036  .. 

L  «Mi.  iTSS  CwMctmt  Am,  NK,  NOO  Wastimiton.  DC  20036 

L  OtaK.  Dm  Titer  CMkr.  12500  1200  inii  Street  Dtnw.  CO  10202  . 
IMO  SgtfmM  StiHt.  m.  1320  Wnhmfton.  K  20036  


Mhqf  taMCiiln.  bK,  910  16tli  St..  NH.  S^2  WnhHi|tM.  K  20006 

A.  iMNiGMi.  IMI  Rarti  3  NHtk,  1101  Cnttn.  MO  21114 

ritncii  R.  GMmM.  50  F  St..  UK.  fllOO  Naskmilni.  DC  20001  

Ma  Utmi^Cuttt.  1400  16tli  StiMl.  RN  Wisluii|ton.  K  20036  . 

iKk  Uttim.  lis  16tli  St..  R.W.  WiskinitM.  K  20006  

Mm  C««aMr.  2300  R  Stretl.  RN.  1725  WtsDinitw.  DC  20037  

Do 

PMw  Gnwii.  1745  Mlmai  Dim  Hirin*;.  11000  Artiniton.  V«  22202 
SMrp  t.  GmM  ■.  100  MiM  Aw..  MR  Wisliinitan.  DC  20001 
Emum  F.  Gmnr  jr..  411  FayMniOt  St.  Mali.  11925  Ral«i|ti.  NC  27601 

WntM  S.  Gnkan.  91  UKan  Stnal  Bnotdim.  RY  11216  

Giakam  1  Jamas.  2000  M  Stnal  RN.  1700  Waskiriitni.  DC  20036 _.... 

*  '  Ht  I.  Grand.  1313  Haidiaats  Bnik  BuiMinf  hdianapolr].  It  46204    . 

Da  . 


Gtntd  N.  Grander.  On*  Tabor  CtMtr.  12500  1200  SewntaentH  Street  Denver.  CO  80203  .. 

laaai  L  Granvoi.  1500  K  Street.  RN,  1375  Wasbiaiton.  DC  20005  

nanus  V.  Grasaa.  1707  Klboum  Race.  RW.  12  Washiniton.  DC  20O10  

David  C.  Gnr.  4905  Rono  Read.  RN  Naslimiton.  DC  20008  

Do - 

Roil  A  Graf.  1776  Hassachasatts  Aw .  RN  Washrniton.  DC  20036- 1993 

Greater  Haai  fork  Hospital  Assn.  555  West  57tli  Street  15»i  Floof  New  Yort.  NY  10019  

HareM  R.  Giho.  5011  Victar  Dallas.  IX  75214 

Rlllont  H.  Green.  2341  Jiflman  Davis  NtflMay,  11100  Mmfim.  VA  22202  

EMen  V.  C.  taontari.  GaHoaiay  t  Greenberi  1835  K  St..  m.  HOI  Wasl>ui|toa,  K  201 

HqRis  Gnamaipr.  1400  K  Street.  RN  Washiiiilm.  K  20005  

linn  GnanoK.  1400  16t1i  St..  RN  Naskieiloii.  DC  20036-0001    _.. 

RT.  Gren.  900  19tli  StneL  RN.  NOO  Wasliinitaii.  K  20006 

MTrer  jrGrian.  2300  R  Street.  RN.  t725  WasAiiiilni.  DC  20037  

htlHin  Giiesinior.  2001  Pemnylvania  Aw..  RN  WasHrniton.  K  20006  

Halana  Griffin.  40(  C  Streat.  RE  NasliM|ton.  DC  20002  

0i|a  GilUMC  1300  Nartti  ITtti  St..  1300  Artinitwi.  VA  22209 

I.  lao  Gattmaa.  4  World  Tredo  Center  Re«  Yort  NY  10048 

GA  Assn  el  Petiidnaw  Retailars.  Inc.  900  N.  Hairston  Road.  Suite  D  Stone  llountam.  GA  30083 

GFU  Anmal  Drai  AUiaiie*.  200  Kadison  Aw..  82404  Ne«  toii.  NY  10016  .      

HaifM  Gardner  Poor  t  Hawns.  1300  I  Street.  IM.  I470E  WasHiniton.  DC  20005  . 

larO  Han.  1400  16th  Street.  RN  Wssliiniton.  K  20036-0001   

Hale  and  Don.  1455  Pennsylvania  Am  .  NN.  11000  Waslim|to(i.  DC  200O4   


So. 

Do. 


Hols  Fonndatnn.  422  First  Street.  S£.  1208  Wishin|ton,  DC  20003  

Hhde  Hoht.  40(  C  Street.  Rl  Nashin|ton.  K  20002 

Anialiw  Ha*.  1709  Ms*  York  Aw.  NN  Washiniton.  K  20006 

IKIIiani  W.  Haffliltan  Jr..  2010  Massachusetts  Am..  NW.  iSOO  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

iMkani  A  Hantvy.  One  bncoln  Center.  11180  Siracuw.  NY  13202  

Do _. 

Rictatd  H.  Himv  501  School  St.  SW  8t)i  Floor  Washin|ton,  DC  20024  

Retail  L  Hnms,  1341  G  St.  NH.  81100  Washn|leo.  K  20005  

Do „ 

Do 

Do.- : 

Teena  Haaiv  1627  K  SI..  RN.  8400  Nashmiton.  K  20006 _.  . 


Aw  Honisen.  501  I  Street.  SN  Naskmftan.  DC  20024 

HartlMd  Fno  Insinnca  Co.  Hartlerd  Plan  Hartterd.  CT  06115 

Artlrer  N.  Hartnunn.  1800  Hassachiisalts  Awnue,  NN  Washiniton.  DC  20036  ... 
Fredandl  J.  Hwl«i|san.  1500  Pirten  Street  P.O.  Bw  3565  Hamsburi.  PA  1710S 

OMaid  1  Hanison.  2200  Mil  Rd.  Alaundna.  VA  22314  

Raitan  S.  Haqan.  1401  Re*  Yeili  Am  .  RW.  1720  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Mortal  HqriM.  4«  C  Street.  K  Nashmiton.  DC  20002 

Patv  RL  Haias,  214  Hassadwaatts  Am..  RE  8530  Washiniton.  K  20OO2     

■■t  F.  Hainas.  1627  K  Stret.  RN.  8300  Washin|tgn.  K  20006  

HaNir  Disatalt  Huard.  900  2nd  Street.  RE.  83030  Washiniton.  DC  20002     

HoaRA  hsanac*  Assn  al  Ananca.  hic.  1025  Connecticiit  Aw .  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20031 
Irian  Katt  Heard.  201  Itassadwsctts  Am..  RE.  8C-4  Washiniton.  DC  20002 
Edmd  D.  HaHaraan.  1019  190)  St..  RN.  hnthousc  81  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
0». 
Oo. 

Do. 
Do. 


Mert  H.  Haw.  1701  Unnsytvanii  Am..  RN,  8900  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Ma  llBiiantaBal.  12M  Coannclat  Am..  NW.  8320  Washiniton.  DC  20036  ... 

Dan  IMIniaaa.  900  17tti  Street  RN  Nashiniton.  DC  20006 

Riduid  L  llaRnap.  1275  Jelferwi  Dans  Hi|h«af.  81100  Admiton.  VA  22202 

DaHRt  F.  IWn  Jr..  155  East  440)  Street  Row  Yorli.  RY  10017 

Edmd  A  Hrinw.  444  R.  CapM  Street.  8526  Washiniton.  DC  20001 

Manta  Hansaani.  1133  IStt  Street  RW.  8640  Washmfton.  K  20005 

Mai  D.  Monntra.  216  7tli  Street  SE.  Naskni|ton,  K  20003 _._ 

Ratert  A.  Hneii.  1320  Braddock  Plata.  8720  Ataandna.  VA  22314  ...„ 

1  D.  Wna.  3137  S.  14th  SL  Ailniften.  VA  22204  „ 

Uenanc*  S.  Hgkart.  2301  M  St..  NW.  8300  Washiniton.  DC  20037  

IMta  Sbws  Oeia  t  WMei.  1819  H  St„  RN.  SMO  Washtnitori.  DC  20006 

On! 
Da. 
Oo. 


Bi. 
Ba. 
Db. 


Mm  C  HBdentWT.  901  ISMi  Street.  RN.  8900  Washiniton.  DC  2000S  .. . 

Gad  Haftaun.  I22S  Em  St..  NN  8110O  NaskMiton.  DC  20005        

RnMqii  IMmaaii.  401 C  Street.  RE  Nashni|len.  DC  20002 

I L  Hrimei,  1300  Connecticot  Amnw.  RN  Nashiniton.  K  20036 


Be. 
Dr. 
0*. 
Da. 
Da. 


10  Lafaialte  Sooan.  Rm.  900  Buffalo.  NY  14203 

^  491 S.  Ca»M  Street.  SN.  8406  Nashmiton,  K  20003  

(  Anaciales.  2111  WHsen  Ihid..  8531  Ailm|ton,  VA  22201-3008  .. 


National  Ireasuiy  EmpioMcs  Union 

B  t  B  Dicd|in|  Corp 

American  Assn  lor  Mamaie  1  Faniil)i  Therapy  . 

Chem-Nuclear  Environmental  Services,  Inc 

EneiD  Fuels  Nuclear,  Inc  

Im  Population  Growth,  Inc  


H4R  Block,  inc  

American  Hospital  Assn  

National  Wildlife  Federation  . 


Department  lor  Professional  Employees.  AFl-CM 
Murphy  8  Demory.  Ltd  (For-Califoinia  Eneriy  Co.  kij 
Muiphy  8  Demoiy.  Lid  (For:Pradi|y  Services  Co) 

General  Dynamics 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers 

Carolina  Power  t  Li|ht  Co  


t- 





Contact  Lens  ManulKturers  Assn  . 


Barnes  8  Thomburi  (ForCarl  H.  Dahlin  Jr.)  

Sail  Creek  8  Little  Calumet  River  Preservation  Assn 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

Sierra  Club  Legal  Delense  Fund 
American  Campini  Association 


Portsmouth -Kjtteiy  Armed  Services  Committee,  Inc 
Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  8  Mobility  


Amencan  Consulting  Assxiales,  Inc  (Forthief  Auto'Paits,  Inc) 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp , 

Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Aon.  Inc  .^. _ 

American  PsychiaIrK  Assn ; „ 

National  Wildlife  Federation  I 

US.  Telephone  Assn  

Murphy  8  Demory.  Lid  (For£alilornis  Energy  Co)  

Etectrontc  Industries  Assn x 

Sierra  Club 


ADAPSO.  the  Computer  Software  8  Services  Industry  Assn 

New  York  Mercantile  Eshange  , 


Messerschmitt  Bolkow-Blohm  Gmbh.  et  aL 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Dakota  Wesleyan  Uniwrsity  

Genetics  Institute  

National  Corp  lor  Housini  Partnerships 

Northeastern  Uniwrsily  

Pine  Street  Inn 

Riwrview  Towers  Limited  Partnership  

Stale  Street  Development  Corp 

USS  Constitution  Museum  


Sierra  Club  

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America  

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America.  Inc  

Cilitens  Against  Public  Subsidy  

Cookfair  Spector  8  Hanbuiy  (For:Oneida  Indian  Nati(n) 

American  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Assn 

Jefferson  Group.  Inc  (For:Alumai,  Inc) 

Jefferson  Group  (Forfhildrens  Health  Systems,  Inc) 

Jefferson  Group.  Inc  (For  Doe  Run  Co)  

Jefferson  Group  (ForLead  Industries  Assn)  

National  Newspaper  Assn  

Association  ot  Urban  Universities „ 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  Assn  . 

UGI  Corporation  

National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc  .. 

Sierra  club 

Salt  River  Pro|*ct  

Fluor  Corporation 

Dons  Day  Animal  League 


National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  . 
Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange  .... 

CSX  Corporation  

OePaul  Unmersity 

Estate  ol  Edwin  A  Gallun 

Harja  Engineering  (i) 

Renewable  Fuel  Assn  

Sealaska  Corp  _, 

E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co 

American  Forest  Council  

Wilderness  Society , 

Smiths  Industries  . 


Association  ol  National  Adwrtisers.  Inc 

Center  lor  Clean  Air  Policy  

American  Logistics  Assn 

Scenic  America  

National  Prnrate  Trucking  Assn  , 

KMS  Industries.  Inc  

American  Public  Power  Assn  „ 

AssKiation  of  Navajo  Community-Contrelled  School  loaids 

Bnslol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp  

Maniilao  Assn 

Metlakatia  Indian  Community 

Miccosukee  Tnbe  of  Indians  ol  Ftonda  

Mississippi  Band  Choctaw  Indians  

Norton  Sound  Health  Corp  

Oglala  Sioui  Tribe  

Oglala  Siom  Tnbe  Public  Safety  Commission 

Dnnker  Biddle  8  Reath  (Fx-Colonial  Penn  Life  Insurance  Co) 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

Sierra  Club  4.... 

International  Assn  ol  tiachinists  1  Aerospace  Woitie|s 

National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp,  et  al 

Nebraska  Ethanol  Authonly  I  Oevdopnient  Board  . 

Ada  Soltware  AHiancc  (ASA)  

AgrKultural  Producers 

American  Council  ol  International  Personnel  

AmBaseCorp 

Business  bnmieration  Coalition 

Columbia  Gas  System  Corporation  


15.750.00 

....„_. 


1.432.00 


4430.73 

595.17 

4.834.16 


1.000.00 
12.579.00 
1.031.00 


2.200.00 
5.000.00 


3.000.00 
1.000.00 
2.400.00 
3.000.00 
50O00 
2,450.00 


750.00 

"sjod'iio 


250  00 
6.000  00 

75000 
5,832.80 


1.000.00 


662.00 
118.66 


4.806  00 
2.1ZS50 
1.053  00 
2,730  50 
1,59100 
9.073.00 


3.381.25 

14.908.43 


1,869.00 
15,000.00 
490  00 
650  00 
1,450.00 
4.400.00 
2.000  00 
9.375.00 


5.328  00 
3.52100 
5.000.00 
9,422.00 
444.18 
4,688  00 


1.000.00 
5.000.00 
3.000  00 
1.900.00 


3.000.00 
1,000.00 


3.621.03 
750.00 


567.00 


1.000.00 


1,500.00 
1,000.00 


140.00 

"liioiiio 


150.00 
6M.O0 


286.25 
11.986.00 
6.422.00 
8J00.80 
1,858.78 
11.500.00 
3.950.03 


318.40 


40,449W 
255  00 


251.01 


2(3.42 


241.50 

10.449.42 

1,850.00 

i^sd 

468.40 


33975 

iiM 

83.299.00 

«:24 

l"2iii73 


14.50 
2XM 


12408 
2160 
94  56 
378 
1537 

121.49 


1,869  00 

368.58 

54  00 


54  00 
135  00 


43,800  00 


150  00 


1,67571 
939.69 

6.636  00 
44418 


158.54 


5.00 

920.00 

im'm 


69.(6 


5.167.91 
5.81500 
2.539.31 


11.55 


9.554.11 
5.56 


Eqimditum 


»1.01 


263.42 


24I.S0 

10.W9.42 

1.850.00 

ii'M 

4S8.40 


339.75 

iiM 

83.299  00 

«'24 

isiin 


14.50 
238'od 


12408 
2160 
94  56 
378 
15.37 

121.49 


1,869  00 

368.58 

54  00 


54  00 
135  00 


43.800  00 


150  00 


1.67571 
939.69 

6.636  00 
44418 


158.54 

5.00 


69.46 


5.167.91 
5J1500 
2.539J1 


11.55 


9.554.11 
5.56 
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Orpniatim  or  Mmdinl  riliiii 


Do. 
Dt. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


loii  HolWf4i-Ho»l.  2021  Hauiclniidts  JtHniH,  MK  «uliin|loii.  K  2003C 

HoHMiiort  bitoonitioii  Tasli  Foict.  130  Bay  Street  SlatM  Island.  NT  10301  

Hicliaal  J.  ^mntlk.  706  E.  Ml  Road.  ilOl  Pkoms.  U  85022  

Manan  Hopliin,  1615  H  Street.  NN  Washmitoi.  K  20062  -.. 

Mart  Hopkins.  1725  K  St..  NW.  1914  Waskinfton.  K  20006 


Hopkins  (  Suttv  (Washiniton).  888  16tli  Street.  fM  Washmiton,  DC  20006 

to 

to - 


to. 

to. 

to. 
to  . 


Emptofei^Client 


Bernard  Hon.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  11100  Wasbiniton.  K  20005  . 
R  Kyle  Horst.  122  C  Street.  PW 1350  Washmiton.  DC  20001 


Hospital  Assoaatm  of  Nnt  Tom  State.  74  N.  I^il  St.  Albany.  NY  12207  .... 
Jack  W.  Houston.  900  N.  Hairston  Road.  Suite  D  Stone  Mountain.  GA  30083  . 

Jolin  Ho«ard.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Waskiaitan.  K  20062  

Karen  Hoenrd,  1400  K  St..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

Dwi|M  A.  HOMS.  1819  l  Street.  NW,  1800  Waskinitoii.  DC  20036  

John  A  Homs.  1016  l6Ui  St.,  NW.  5th  Floor  Washmiton,  DC  20036  . 


David  S.  Hubbard.  1212  New  York  Awnue.  NW.  #520  Washmiton.  K  20005  .... 
Use  SbuMr  HuUitz.  Suite  3(0.  122  C  Street.  IM  Washmiton,  K  20001-2109 

Betty  Hudson.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  1300  Wasbiniton.  K  20006  

Stewart  Hudson.  1400  16tti  Street.  NW  Washin|ton,  K  20036-0001 

B.  leanine  Hull,  1001  30th  Street.  NW.  1340  Washiniton.  K  20007 -. 

Brett  Hulsey.  MidiKSt  Otticc  214  N.  Heniy  St..  1203  Madison.  Wl  53703  „ 

Frences  A.  Hunt.  1400  16tti  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Gerard  F.  Hurtey.  3050  K  Street.  NN.  1330  Washmiton.  DC  20007  

Gcoftny  B.  Huniitz.  1G67  K  St..  NW.  81210  Washmiton.  K  20006  

Undalyn  L  Hutter.  1605  Kin|  Street  Aleundria.  VA  22314-2792  

Reiioa  C.  Huttw.  1775  K  Street.  NW  Washmiton,  K  20006 


HCA  The  Healthcare  Co,  One  Parti  Plan  P.O.  Boi  550  Nashville.  TN  37202-0550  ~. 

Kewn  1.  I|li.  1155  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036  

Independent  Insurance  Aients  ol  America.  Inc.  127  S  Peyton  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers  Assn.  651  Soutb  Washmiton  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

hidustnal  Gas  Cluoini  bistitute.  bic.  1707 1  St..  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Ooui  bikley.  1400  16th  St..  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036-0001  

bit'l  Unnn.  United  Auto  Aerospace  8  Atk  hnplenient  Workers.  Mirtcrs  of  Amnca  (oawl  8000  E.  Jelfeison 

Ml  48214. 
hitematnnal  Assn  of  HKhinists  I  tenspace  Worters.  1300  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036  . 

bitemational  Public  Strate|ies.  Inc.  1030  Fifteenth  St..  NN.  8408  Washmiton.  DC  20005 

bitematioflal  Union  ol  Operatmi  En|ineers.  1125  17th  St..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20036  

Richard  Munnie  kby  ■.  1222  Wamniton  Place  Aleundna.  VA  22307  

William  Robert  bvin.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036  - 

hiins  Phillips  t  Barker.  Chtd.  1700  Ftansylvania  Ave..  NW.  1600  Washmiton.  DC  20006 „ 


Avenue  DetreiL 


to. 
Do 


Chartes  R  JKkson,  225  North  Washmiton  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  . 
Glenn  Jackson.  555  13th  Street.  NW.  #300  West  Washmiton.  DC  20004 

Thomas  C.  Jackson.  1350  I  Street.  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20005 _. 

Jeff  P.  Jacobs.  1015  15th  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20005  — 

Lynnette  Jacquez.  1341  G  Stoiet.  NW.  #200  Washiniton.  DC  20005 


E  A.  Jaenhe  t  Associates.  bK.  777  14th  St..  NW.  1666  Washmiton.  K  20005  . 


to. 


Dane  B.  Jaques.  1275  Pennsyfvania  Ave..  NW  #301  Washn|ton.  K  20004  

Jar-Mon  Consultants.  214  Massachusetts  Ah..  K  #300  Washmiton.  K  20002  .... 
Joseph  S.  Jencm.  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave..  NW  Washmiton.  K  20036  . 

Undo  Jcncbes.  1025  Connecticut  Jhanue.  NW  Washmiton.  K  20036 

toNm  W.  Isnsan.  185  S.  State  Street.  #700  Salt  lake  City.  UT  841 11  

Karen  Jeltmar.  1400  Eye  St..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005  _ 

David  H.  Johnson.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

!  S.  JohnsM.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IM.  #900  Washmiton.  DC  20006  . 


Stephen  M.  Johnson.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washmiton.  DC  20005  . 


to. 

to. 


Susan  E.  Johnson.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW.  #600  Washiniton.  DC  20004  . 

Baibara  W  khasioa,  1700  K  Street,  NW.  #502  Washmiton,  DC  20006 

Allan  R.  Jones.  2200  Hill  Rd.  Aleundria.  VA  22314  

Bcverty  E.  Jincs.  1819  L  Street.  M.  #900  Waahm|ten.  K  20036 

David  R.  Jones,  105  East  22nd  Street  Ne«  York.  NY  10010  

Ed«in  M.  Jones.  970  Summer  Street  Stamford.  CT  06905-5518 

Robin  Warw  Jones.  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  #600  Washin|b».  DC  20036  ..„ 

Theodore  L  Jones.  P.O.  Bei  65122  Baton  Rou|e.  lA  70896  

to- 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to. 


Jonts  Day  Rmvb  1  Poiue.  1450  G  Street.  NW.  #700  Washmiton.  K  20005-2088  . 

to 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 


Maiy  lou  Jasapb.  2025  M  Street.  RW  Washmiton,  K  20036  

Oand  Josephs.  2010  HassKbMlts  Ave..  UN.  5th  Floor  NnbinitMi.  DC  2D036  . 

Sheny  F.  Haiman.  122  C  Street,  NW.  #B75  Washmiton.  K  20001  

Steve  KaRck.  B«  021612  Juneau.  M  99N02 _ - 


Frait 


Natural  Gas  Co  

laajue  of  Jackson  County  . 


bitaiitale  htural  Gas  tesociatnn  of  America  (KAA) 
Ifidi  bnni|ration  Reform  Mowment  

McOanaM's  Corp  

Maimtaia  Plains  AfncuRural  Semee  

Haiioaal  AfmRural  Caalitnn  

MjMt  Feel  Gas  Company  „ 

lateral  Gas  Vakch  CoaUtion 

Snake  River  Farmers  Assn 


Tans  I  Sauthaiestem  Cattle  Rascis  Ansa 

Tnas  Ranchan  Labor  Assn  _. 

Nntare  Ranfi  Assn  _ 

American  Acakmy  ol  Family  Physicians  ._ 


National  Assn  ol  Moitiaie  Brohers 
US.  Chamber  ol  Commerce _ 


Alliance  to  Save  Energ 

Farm  Credit  Bank  ol  faus 

Federal  Aiiicultural  Mortiaie  Corp  (Farmer  Mac)  . 

Fust  Federal  Savinis  Bank 

Iwisiana  Pacifc  Corp  

National  Milk  Pnducers  Federation  

Sandu  Corp  _. 

Tandy  Corpocatioo  _ 

U5.  Suiar  Carp 

Hand|un  Control.  Inc  


Annenian  Assembly  of  America 


GA  Assn  ol  Petreleum  Retailers,  bic  _. 

U.S.  Chamber  ol  Commem 

Amercan  Pqchiatnc  Assn 

ConsoMalad  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  bic 

Consumers  Rovier  Co  

American  Cement  Alliance.  bK  . 


National  Family  Plannmi  t  Repreductme  HeaRh  Asia  . 

Fbior  Corpontion  

National  Midlife  Federation 

Hadsan  Rgerer  Systems  

Smira  Uub  

National  Wildlite  Federabon 

Rational  Club  Association  

Rohm  t  Hus  Co 


National  Assn  ol  Convenience  Stores 

United  Food  t  Comfflercial  Worturs  biteraatienal  Union 


Waste  Manatement.  hic 


National  MIdlitc  Federabon  . 


Government  ol  Pakistan  . 


Amencan  Gas  Assn 

National  WHdMe  Federation  . 


Family  HiMini  Company  Advocacy  Giwp  . 

Grand  HatrepoMan.  be 

Pochiaey  Corparatm  . 


Hon  Commissmicd  Officers  Assn  ol  the  USA  

hitnrstale  Natural  Gas  Assn  el  Amenca  ..._ 

Beviridie  t  Diamond  (ForAvida  Company)  _ _. 

Ameicaa  PuHic  Health  Assa  _ 

Mc/Mfte  IWD  Ratfailli  t  Saniens  (ForJMnnal  Assn  of  Jm  Ui  Frontons) 

Hatanal  Caoperatmc  Bank  

University  of  Kansas  

Kattea  Machw  Zm  I  Dambreff  (ForAssoaated  Aviation  Undmvmlars)  ._ 

Amercaa  Fraatfam  Coalition  

Abbott  Laboratories  

HeaRb  bisurance  Assn  of  Amenca.  he _ 

Pareons  Behte  I  Latuner  (For£ner|y  Fuels)  

MJdemess  Society 

FederatvM  of  Behavioral  Psycholoiical  t  Cainitive  Saencns 

E.  L  du  Pant  de  Rnnown  1  Co 

Jefferson  Gnup  (For£hildrens  HeaRh  System,  bic)  

Jefferson  Gimp  (faiCH  Lmk  Ceipl 


Jeffenon  Group  (ForMolson  Breaenes  USA.  be)  . 

CoMnell  Banker  Real  Estate  Greup 

BMP-UTMI  brtenatanal.  he  

American  Inichini  Assns.  he 

Comokdaiad  Natural  Gas  Co — 

Community  Seiva  Society 


Bentley  Moslw  8  Babson.  PC  (ForrUnited  En|meenn|.  he) 

Gnup  Heath  Assn  of  Amenca.  he _ ~. 

Harttad  Gnup 

litauiche  Tehphene  Company,  he  

MaiEan  HnRh  Plans,  he  

SoM  CaMial  Bell  Telephone  

Unihd  Companies  Ufe  hsurence  Companies 

UnRad  Rtemmatmi  Co 

Zapata  Carpontion  

ZapaU  Gait  Manne  Corp 

taen-Tnst  Co.  Nat'l  Assa _ 

CaniB  Coip  - 

Day  Hmball  Htipital 


25SM 


ita.n 


2$SM 


3.062.50 
3.600.00 
1.238.16 
3.900.00 


7.935.00 
7M(.50 


20.212J0 
2.242  JO 


3J52JO 
9.259.00 


2.125M 
2.637ilO 

5.500M 
4.125.03 
771.00 
15.000.00 
3J53J7 


1.13J.7S 
2.5S6Ji 


10J84.62 


812ill 
46.556.01 


3.232  J3 
129.150.01 


90.000.08 
10.500Ja 
4.000JI0 
1.878.73 


9jaOJR 

3.29M5 
1.2«iH 
2.026.00 

"37m5 


Lanal  hdaitnts,  he 

MMian  Gmrtell  8  Co.  Ud 

Naliaaal  Beer  Wkeleuhrs  Assa 

toynl  TmslBe  Ltd  

MR  Rabin,  he 


Sarikan  Cahtonia  Ednan  Company  . 
SCjM  Corp  ....-.- _ 

TttoHMMMCfltMHS,  IK  

USAA  FMoral  SavM|s  Bank 

Wailii^baMe  Ehttic  Carp 


Cammunily  Ibmanal  Hospital,  he 


Planned  Phantbaad  FeReratwn  at  Amarta  

Rakeit  A.  Rapau  taaaoaias  (FerJhtMal  Rural  HeaRb  Assa) 
Tauibaeil  Alaska  Cansarvdan  Caancd 


SMOOO 
179  JO 
162iO 


62UH 
225J0 
225J0 
22SJ0 


9400.80 

1.500.10 

2<I7.M 


11.N6JS 


19.754.25 

709JB 

11.2»J0 


"na 


4».n 


i3t 


213.15 
lJ12ilO 
123l.l( 

174M 

8045 


51IJ» 


2tM 


711.49 

612  JIO 

6.415.43 

125  J6 

22.00 

60M 


njMM 


5S8.M 


46JS6.00 

2J10J0 


129.150.88 

45J5R.42 

1(.»1JS 
6(3.00 


2SJI21.11 


3.137  J( 


18.00 


1(3.73 


871.74 


"iiM 


unm 

IIUI 


3578 
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Orianiutnn  or  Individual  Filing 


JaiMi  L  Kim  Jr..  131S  VIncMt  Place  HcJean.  V*  22101  

DhiU  J.  Kawwwlu,  90S  16tli  SI.  NW  WashinitHi.  K  20006 

OlMh  t.  Kaain.  Mn  Haai  t  Eliol  One  Poit  Wet  Squart  Boston,  MA  02iin 

Oa  . 

Da. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


S.  Sttum  KaoMias.  I»0  Comitdieiil  Ikmiia,  NW.  1318  Waskingtw.  DC  20036" 

Oo  ZIZIIZIIZIIZZIIIIZZIZZZ    

to _ __ 

to  ...„ :_„ 

to 

Caoria  Kassnil.  1601  Cmncdicut  tenut.  NW.  KOO  Washinfton.  DC  20009 

Kittan  Huctiin  Ina  t  Dombrelt.  127S  Ptnnsrlvanii  Aw ,  NW  1301  Washington  DC  20011 

to . 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


Man  Kaultman.  206  G  a..  K  f  100  Washington.  DC  20002  ...._ 

to 

BiMMii  A.  Kaya.  1S7J  Eye  St..  NW.  f200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Jin  Kaane.  c/b  Dow  Lohnes  t  Alhertsoi  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Hem  I.  Nianieii.  14  WMt  Road  Cabin  John.  MD  20818 

Hack  MihiB  I  Cate.  1201  Nam  Torli  A«e..  Penthouse  Washington,  DC  2000S 

J.  Itchaet  IMiai.  Zuchart  Scmitt  I  Rasenlierger  888  17th  Street,  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

to  . 

to. 


D*Md  A.  Kaane,  919  Pnnct  Sheet  Ataundna.  ¥A  223U „ 

KieM  Shirlqf  t  AsMaates.  Inc.  919  Pnnce  Street  Alesindna.  VA  22314 

to . 

to 

to _ ■  „  .  ■      ■" 

S«i«  KaM.  201  MatsachuHtts  Aw..  NE.  IC-4  Washington.  DC  20002 „ 

MkM  D.  IWMler.  1415  EIM  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 „. 

HanM  V.  IMir.  10»  Thomas  Jetfarsoi  St..  NW.  HI  1  W  Washington.  DC  200O7 

Catena  Keiapaf.  1401  New  Tort  Awnue.  NW.  1720  Washington.  DC  20005 

llaiB«e<  Fiiiaacial  Campanies.  120  South  ijSalle  Street  Chicago.  1  60603   

Menper  Fmancial  Services.  Inc.  120  South  lasallc  Street  Chicago,  II  60603     

Kaiapar  Inestars  Lite  bisurancc  Co.  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chicago.  L  60603  . 

Alt  Keinidy.  Ba  200576  Anchorage.  AK  99520  

TimoOqr  C.  Neinan.  1627  X  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20006    . . 

r.  Hcliael  Kerr.  1625  I  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _. 

Marpret  Nenii.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yort.  NT  lOOlO  

Niclwd  S.  tasilet.  709  D  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  . 


Dak  MB*r  KatdiM.  1980  N  Atlantc  Ave..  1918  Cocoa  Beach,  fl  32931 

PkiNifs  KMiball  Jr..  8224  OM  Courthouse  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180  

Otm  Kwinelfflaii.  1424  16th  St..  NW.  M04  Washington,  DC  20036      

».  Kmter.  10015  Ham  Street  Fairlai.  VA  22031-3489  ....„ 

Kipta,  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

RKer  C.  Kitf.  900  17lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

KrUand  t  Ellis.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington,  DC  20005  

to 

to 

to 

to 


Mpathck  t  Ucldiait.  1800  M  St .  NW.  S  Dbby.  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 

to 

to ~" 

JaMi  A.  Nan.  1212  Ne*  Tort  Ah.  W*  11250  Washington,  DC  20005 
Jany  D.  lOefeat,  1625  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20036 
«Mi*n  J.  (IM)  NiMteMar.  25  Louisiana  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001 
'-  1  MifM.  415  SacMd  Stnet.  RE.  1300  Washington,  DC  20002 


K  20036 


iBWi  T.  RaaMeck.  1616  P  Street.  NW.  1310  Washington. 

C.  Heal  Km.  Heal  Km  Atseciatas  toa  6537  Sihicr  Spring.  MO  20906  . 

Danel  Kmifne.  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006-2596 

(art  XaaMar.  tor  021692  Jimaa.  AK  99802 

Katn«t  (  AuacKtei.  lie.  1801  Bisidaa*.  11420  Denver.  CO  80202  . 

otZiz~"'~zzziz : 

to  . 
to. 
to. 


I  021692  Juneau.  AK  99102  

Staaler  E.  Koike  Jr.,  305  4th  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

KaM(,  he  4300  B  Street,  1407  tachoraft.  AK  99503  

Mifk  A.  KiaMi,  c/a  Dow  LokMS  I  Albertaon  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20037 
Vaa  L  KntaoM,  122  C  Street,  NH  l35IMNashington.  DC  20001 
StaM  Kiall,  5«  F  StieM,  NW,  illOO  Washiagton.  DC  20001 

KeM  R.  Kmeter,  1527  IWicaasn  Aemue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  .._„ 

Paul  C.  Krapr,  730  Faiilm  Dr.  Catuiabus.  OH  43214  .  ._    _ 

tM  B.  Kaln.  50  F  StiMt.  NW.  illOO  Washngton.  K,  20001  Z" ' 

FntmtlKMur.  8002  Slacn  View  Lj«eS»nngt«ld.VA  22153    „..  . 

later  Mqt  Assa,  he.  1015  15«i  St..  NN.  11200  Washington.  DC  20O05 

Utemi'  MM  Ubm  g«  torth  America.  «R-C».  905  16th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

JaiKC  R.  Ijctoace.  80  F  Street.  NW  Weshngton.  K  20001 

LacMk  WaHar  t  Asia,  600  MaryUad  Am..  SW.  I200A  East  Wing  Washington  DC  20024 

Bnce  C.  IM  k..  1350  I  Street.  NH  Washngton.  X  20005 

SkaiM  Ladnar.  600  Pem^taaia  Am  .  St.  1200  Washington.  DC  20003  .. 

Gerard  F.  Lamt.  2341  JeHersan  Davis  Hwy.  11 100  Arlington.  VA  22202  Z 

"-Trt  iMb,  1627  Ep  St..  NW.  ilOOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

to 

to 


to. 
to. 
to 


,  1126  16th  St..  NW  Washington.  «.  20036 
DaMd  W.  iMdum.  1710  Rhode  IsUed  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036 
Bnn  Alia  Lj«4|.  2601  Virguiia  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  K.  20037 

to _ 

to ...._ 

to ~ZZ 

Uada  L  LaM.  220  Pniica  GMrga  Street  Aniiapolis.  HD  21401-1991  '. 

Mfeam  C.  Laae.  100  N.L  Adaen  Stieal  Paona.  L  61629-1460 

toide  H  larr.  1025  Thomas  JaXenoa  Street.  NW.  1700  E  Washington.  DC  20M7 

to  ZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ' 


to. 
to. 
h. 


Employer/Client 


Laborers'  IntI  Union  of  North  AmerKa.  Aa-CX> . 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authorial  

Humane  Society  ol  the  US.,  et  al ., 

Imquois  Gas  Transmission  Systems  

National  Venture  Capital  Assn  _.. 

Norton  Company  

rhermedtcs,  Inc  „, 

Kaialelias  8  McCahill  (ForJUIpoints  IntemalioriaT  In  | 

Karaiekas  8  McCahill  (ForJimerKan  Retirees  Assn) 

Karalekas  8  McCahill  (Foriirestone  Tire  t  Rubber  (k,  et  al ) 
Karaiekas  8  McCahill  (Formates  Rubber  Company)  .. . 
Karalekas  8  McCahill  lFor:Honiepoit  Inlormation  Ta^  Fon»  et  al ) 

Karaiekas  t  McCahill  (ForiNatnnal  Agriculture  Aviatko  Assn)  

Alliance  lor  Justice _ ,T _ 

Associated  Aviation  Undetwntera  _ I.IZZZIZ" 

Cogeneration  8  Independent  Power  Coalition  of  Atne#ca.  Iric  

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  Inc  4 

National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp 4 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition ,'.Z.'..Z.ZZZZ. 

Penntech  Papers.  Inc  , 

Evergreen  Associates,  LTD.  (ForJImencan  Indian  Heajih  Care  Assn)  . 

Evergreen  Associates,  Ltd  (For  Net  Perce  Inbe  ol  ld4io| 

American  Cyanamid  Co  . 

Chicago  City-Wide  Colleges  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Group  Health.  Inc  

ESOP  Association  of  America  

National  Assn  of  Royalty  Owners.  Inc  

Small  Business  Council  of  America  _ „ 

Keene  Shirley  8  Associates,  inc  (ForMarine  EngineerJ'  Beneticiai  Asjrir"  ! 

Australian  Barley  Board  

Boston  Capital  Partners.  Inc  

Limited,  Inc  

McDonnell  Douglas  Astranaulcs  Co  „ _. 

National  Com  Growers  Assn  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S 

Republic  Engineered  Steels,  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc 


Receipts 


Koniag,  Inc      _., „..._„. 

Fluor  Corporation  " 

American  Fed  of  State  County  8  Municipal  Empkiyee 

Community  Service  Society   

Sandoi  Corp  


Sheet  Meial  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  As^n 
Consumer  Federation  ot  Amenca  .. 
Screen  Pnnting  Assn  International 
National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees 

Wilderness  Society  

Corning  Glass  

General  Motors  Corp  

Management  Insights.  Inc  _ 

Service  Master 

Valhi,  Inc 


American  Chipper  Knife  Coalition 

Groceiy  Manufacturers  of  Amenca,  Inc  

Search  Group.  Inc  

Assaiation  of  Private  Pension  8  Welfare  Pians,  inc  I 
American  Fed  of  State  County  8  Municipal  Employeei 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

National  Assn  ot  Wheat  Grovrers  

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  


Wilderness  Society 

Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council 

City  ol  Pueblo,  Pueblo  County 

Coneios  Water  Conservancy  District  

Dolores  Watei  Conservancy  District 


Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  of  Colorado  ... 

Rocky  Mountain  Health  Care  Corp 

Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  

Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council  

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  jissn 


Canadian  Institute  of  Steel  Construction  ... 

Armenian  Assembly  of  Amenca  

American  Hospital  Assn  

US  West  Communications   „ 

Ohio  Prison  Education  Network.  Inc  (Open) 
American  Hospital  Assn  „ 


American  Fed  ot  Government  Employees 

Lachelli  Waller  8  Associates  

Motorola,  Inc 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  Amenca.  Inc  (IIMQ 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  8  Boothe  (ForCombiried  Sewer  Omtiow) 

James  River  Corp  

Occidental  Chemical  Corp  

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp  

McGuire  Woods  Battle  8  Boothe  (ForrSolite  Corp) 

Sun  Co,  Inc  

Int'l  Union  of  Electronic.  Electncal.  Salaned. 

Abbott  Laboratones  

BXL,  Co  

Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technology  do  

FAA-Congress  Watch  


Government  Affairs-Maryland  (For:Philip  Moms.  USA) 

Caterpillar.  Inc   ^ 

Legislatn«  Strategies  (For.Amencan  bidependeot  Refilers  teiii  ZZZZZZZ' 

Legislatme  Strategies  (FonBndge  Products)  , 

Legislatn*  Strategies  (Forfogeneratwi  8  Indepenfcnt  Power  Coaiiiion  of 
Amenca.  bic) 

Legislatnc  Strategies  (For<Unsolidated  Natural  Gas  Afvict  Co.  Inc) 

Legislatnc  Strategies  (ForDelavan  Lake  Sanitary  Distfct)  

Legislatnre  Strategies  (For.Gtobos  kitemational.  bic) - 


15.750.00 
2.350.00 
789.50 
8.695.50 
8,147.50 


2,000.00 
4,500.00 
1.500.00 
2.000.00 
9.000.00 
2.00000 
457.03 


5,16170 
2.580.80 
12.587.50 


783  75 


3.442.00 

3.38225 

285  00 


19.800,00 

'"3.43800 
2.500  00 


24,34200 
8,000  00 

13.867  44 

37260 

7.30O.0O 


9,144  00 


1,400,56 
893.75 


4.193.75 

"im'M 


4.960  00 
1,61538 

23,850.00 
4.306  20 
1.20000 
6.750,00 

10.00000 
21375 
1.575.00 
4.4460O 
1.500  00 
4.000.00 
6.690.00 
4.950.00 


64.00 


4.662.00 

1,995.47 
6.9620O 


4,381.51 
865:59 


16,500.00 
9.468.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.000.00 
5.0W.0O 

13.295.00 
4.000.00 


U50.00 

1.498.50 

758.50 


758.50 


Eapenditures 


308.50 
336.50 


235.93 
411.56 


30.66 


13.60 
4107 
6.00 


1.814.19 

907,09 

4,42417 


1.000  00 

5,96250 

42592 


6.34585 

lO^llOOO 


71.70 


950.78 

10.86761 

2.104  64 

39  00 


254.00 


685  98 

3289 
577  44 


320  00 
650  00 


1.162  67 
2.67176 
1.454  99 
1,72214 
4200 
10.235.42 

575"50 
93.305.31 


38369 
422:15 


865.59 
35.730.04 


111.00 


87.50 


2,734  63 
155i5 


99.82 
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EniploiKr^lieiil 


Do. 
Da. 
Dd. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Kait  F  LiunstcHi.  174S  MIenon  Davis  Hi|liiay.  flOOO  Ailiniton.  VA  22202  . 

Danid  LauMn.  lUO  Wilson  Bl«d  Ariiniton.  VA  22201    

Charles  B  Lavin  Jr..  7101  Wisconsin  Am  .  11390  Bettiesda.  MD  20«14  


Do. 
Do 


Gcorit  H.  Lawrnn.  151S  Wilson  BM.  Arliniton.  VA  22209  ..._ 

Lloyd  R.  Lamnce  Jr..  Bob  Lawrmct  t  Associates  >03  Pnnce  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22314  . 

John  M.  Lawson.  13S0  ConnectKut  Ave.  NN  1200  Washinitoo.  DC  20036 

Paul  Laxalt  Group.  801  Pennsylvania  A».  IM.  1750  Washiniton.  K  20004  


Do 


Leadership  Conference  on  CnnI  Ri|hts.  2027  Massachusetts  Aw  .  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Gerald  B.  Lcape.  1436  U  Street,  HW  Washin|ton.  X  20009 

Gerard  Ijveiy  Ledertr.  900  19lh  Street.  NN.  1800  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

James  B.  Ite.  185  South  Statt  Street,  1700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111 


Leiisiatne  Stratefies.  1025  Thomas  JeHerson  Street.  NW.  IJOO-E  Washiniton.  K  20004 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Dd. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Arnold  H  Leilnwtz.  1707  H  Street,  m.  HOO  Washington.  DC  20036  

Leighton  t  Regneiy.  1667  K  Street.  HH  Washington.  DC  20O06  _ 

Scott  Leonard.  236  MassKhiisetts  Ave.  Nt  Washington.  DC  20002    

Lepon  McCarthy  t  Jutkowit:.  1146  19th  Street,  m.  Third  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Craig  S.  Lesser.  23/333  Piedmont  Aw  Atlanta.  GA  30308 

Betsy  Lcvm.  1201  Connecticut  Awnue,  m.  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  ...^ 

Barbara  W.  Levine.  1015  15th  Street,  m  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

James  F  Levy,  215  Assembly  Street  Columbia.  SC  29201  

David  J  Lewis.  2111  Jetferson  Daws  Highway.  151  IN  Arlington.  VA  22202  .. 

Stuart  A  Lewis.  1919  Penn^ania  Ave .  m.  *850  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Pamela  Lichtman.  1400  Sateenth  Street,  m.  1320  Washington,  DC  20036 :. 

Paul  E.  Unet.  75  Federal  Street.  18th  Floor  Boston.  MA  02210  . 


Linton  Mields  Reisler  t  Cottone.  1225  Eye  Street,  IM,  1300  Washmgton,  DC  20005  . 

Lisboa  AssKiates.  he.  1317  F  St..  NW.  1202  WasHington.  DC  20004  

Barbara  A  Utile.  1155  15th  St..  IM.  Kll  Washington.  K  20005  

David  A.  Utvin.  1600  M  Street.  IM.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Leslie  Loble.  1925  K  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Robert  S.  Long.  1130  17th  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036 _ 

Bnan  C  Lopina.  470  L'Entant  Ptaza.  SW  East  Bldg.  17112  Washiniton.  DC  20024  .. 

Charles  M.  Loveless.  1625  L  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Celia  C.  Lovell,  1500  R  Street.  NW.  1375  Washington.  DC  20005  „„ 

James  Lovell.  20361  Middlebelt  Uvonia.  Ml  48152  

Luliens.  Inc.  50  South  First  Avenue  Coatesville.  PA  19320  

Midiael  L  Luncetont.  8787  Stemimns  Freeway  Dallas.  TX  75247  

Carta  J  Lunette,  50  F  Street,  IM,  11100  Washington,  DC  20001  

Barry  W.  Lynn.  122  MaqKand  Aw..  NE  Washington. 'DC  20002  

Sareh  E  Lynn.  1200  17th  Street.  IM  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Thomas  L  Mack.  23S29  Haddonfield  Une  Damestown.  MD  20878  

Mimi  Maicr,  2027  Mauadiusclts  Aw ,  NW  Washiniton,  K  20036 

Paul  J.  Mailncchetti.  9527  Wallinilord  Dnw  Burtie.  VA  22015  

Do 

Anthony  S.  Mahns,  116  Waterford  PiKe  Aleundna,  VA  22314 


Manaiemcot  I  Gowmmcnt  Resources,  1305  Ml.  Holly  Road  Burtington,  NJ  08016  . 
Manatos  I  Manatos,  Inc,  1750  New  Yort  Aw..  NW.  #210  Washington.  DC  20006  ... 

Marc.  Inc.  2919  Olive  Street.  IM  Washington.  K  20007  

Do 

Chalmers  H.  Marquis.  1350  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW.  1200  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Ned  W.  Massae,  299  Pait  Avenue  New  Yort,  NY  10171 _.... 

James  T.  Massey.  PO.  Bar  1689  317  East  Cascade  Sisters,  OR  97759  

Scelt  M,  Hatheien.  185  Sotitli  State  Street,  1700  Salt  Lake  City,  in  84111  

Rchaid  0.  Hathias.  1200  17th  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington.  K  20036 

William  W.  Haurer.  1745  ietferssn  Daws  Highway.  ilOOO  Arliniton.  VA  22202 

Albert  E.  Hay.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 


Mayer  Brawn  (  Piatt.  2000  Pennsyhrenia  Avenue.  NW.  K500  Wasliiniton.  DC  20006  . 
H.  Wesley  McAden.  1155  15th  St..  NW.  t504  Washiniton.  K  20OO5 

Do 


Do. 


McAiiMte  MIy  Raffaelli  I  Swnens.  1341  G  Street,  IM.  2nd  Fbnr  Washiniton.  K  200O5  . 
Do _ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Katkanno  S.  McCaitoc,  1015  ISIIi  StiMl  NW  WaskmilDii,  K  20005  ...... 

Mm  H.  McCI«o|.  727  N  Naslmito*  Street  Aloaandna.  VA  22314 

Maly  IfcConnick.  2301  Hoflrt  Street.  !■  8699  PliiladclplMa.  PA  19101  .. 

Daam  C.  McCoy.  220  Pnaca  Gaario  Street  Aaoaaolis.  MD  21401-1991  

Kiaibaily  A.  McCoy.  220  Pimc*  Gaorfe  Street  Aaaaaokt.  MO  21401-1991  .. 

TaM  HcCnckM.  IISS  ISMi  Stat.  NH.  1710  Naam|ln.  DC  20005 

Edpr  H.  HcCMocli  ■.  1313  L  Street.  NW  NoslmitBa.  DC  20005 

Ckailas  J.  HcOanMlt.  llSS  Cotmctieal  Aaa..  W  Kadnoitos.  K  20036 
Frawi  0.  McOonioa.  M  IM  Sbaot.  N.W.  Saile  624A  Naskinitoa.  DC  20006  . 


JkI  llcOaiiaM  Co.  1001  tanaylMBia  JtnMO.  NW,  I62&-S  «asliin(ton.  K  20004  . 

Saa*a  lfcCaMM>.  13S0  Urn  Yort  Jta,  IM.  1600  NoslMttoo.  K  20005 

CtimtiM  W.  Mc&loa.  50  F  SbMt.  M,  MMO  NatlMilon.  K  20001  

Mia  I.  McGno,  Oae  OaKiril  Read  Staartart.  CT  S(«6-07W  

Pail  i.  Hceaad).  27  Hanwiaa  Man  IMInr.  W  07110 
[.  2IOSIMii 


1 1  Aoaac.  2I0S  Ratiaaal  Pnu  BwUini  Wailmiton.  K  20O4S 

PkM*  HcSaiit.  I22S  tji  Stawt  m.  II 100  HMMglan.  K  20(105 

IkSiwa  HMl  loMo  t  loollia,  PJ).  Ni  2S047  Aluadiia.  \M 

GenM  I  HtKonm.  2200  Mi  RMd  Nmmtn.  W  22314 „.. 

C.  k  Kadi-  HcRMai,  22S  IMi  Wadiailaa  SiMt  JVaawlfia.  VA  22314 


Timatliy  P.  HdlaM.  MO  taialaaia  Im.,  SC  1200  lhi>i»|la«.  K  20003  . 
Jr..  1730  use.  m.  #1100  r  


Fraach  L  lfcl«|Mii  Jr..  1730  KSt,  NN,  #1100  NartiaiiBa.  K  20006 
Bak  Mcljia.  410  LXalail  Plaa.  SH,  13200  «*iIm|Ib*.  K  20024-2120 


Leiisiatne  Strate|ies  (ForiHontway  Refinini  Company) 

Itiiilathia  Strateiies  (ForMami-«a4e  Water  t  Sewer  Aathonty  Depaitneat) 

lafislatnie  Stnte|ies  (For:Natioiial  Hydrepawer  Assn)  

lafiilatiw  Stretefies  (F«:Natiiral  Gas  Velicle  Cealitnn)  

lefiilative  Strategies  (ForrPenntadi  Papers,  bid 

leiislatiw  Strategies  (For:Toso  Corp) 


Leiislatwa  Strateiies  (For:«kstem  Pennsyhiania  Environmental  Camplai  Davd- 

opncnt). 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

National  Burilar  (  Fire  Alarm  Assn  (ForJUarm  Industry  Communications  Cam- 

mittac) 

Central  Station  Alarm  Assn  

Central  Station  Alarm  Association _ 

Anencan  Gas  Assn  _ 

Valment  Industries.  Inc _ _ _. 

Assn  lor  Public  BrDadcasting  ...„ _ 

OPIUR  . 

Standaid  Federal  Savinis  Bank  


Greenpeace  USA  

US.  Telephone  Assn 

Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer  (For;Eneny  Fads) 

American  Indepentent  Retiners  Assn  

Associated  Aviation  Underwriters 

Bndfe  Products 


Cofenerabon  t  Independent  Power  C«alitKm  ol  America.  Inc 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co  he  

Oelavan  Lake  Sanitaiy  District  

Globos  htemational.  Inc  . 

Huntway  Retinini  Company  _.. 

Miami-Dade  Water  1  Sewer  Autlnnty  Deft. 

Natnoal  Hydropower  Assn  

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition _ 

ftnntech  Papers,  he  

Teas-New  Meiico  Power  Company 

Toscs  Corporation  . 


Western  Pennsylvania  Environmental  Campla  Devetopment 

Cameron  Hombostel  (  Butterman  (For.-Hebrew  himi|ranl  Aid  Society  (WAS)) 

American  Dairy  Products  Institute  _.... 

National  Assn  o<  Railroad  Passeniers  ..._ __ 

Chilean  Eiporters'  Assn  _„ 

Georiia  Power  Co  

Association  ot  American  Law  Schools  

American  Public  Health  Assn  „ 

Vista,  he  

International  Trade  I  Development  A|eney.  Inc 

First  hterstate  Bancorp 

Manufacturers  Hanowr  Corp  

Zero  Population  Groirth.  he  „. 

Ala  Corporation,  et  al 

Wisconsin  Eleetnc  Power  Co  

Unwersity  ot  the  Vir|in  Klands ~_ _ 

Ethyl  Corporation 
Kennecolt  Corperatno 


Communications  Wortiers  ol  AmerKa 

National  Coal  Assn 

(^uens  for  a  Sound  Economy  . 

Ameiican  Fed  ol  State  Coun^  (  Municipal  Employees  . 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

National  Heanni  Aid  Society 


Maiy  Kay  Cosmetics.  Inc  

American  Hospital  Assn  

American  CnnI  Liberties  Unno 
American  PsycMo|ical  Assn  . 

Bcchtel  Group,  he _™ .... ™™™ __ 

leadei^ip  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  

Paul  J.  MailnccJietti  Associates.  Inc  {ForMi|hes  Aiicratt  Company)  

Paul  Mailioahetti  Associates,  he  (For:United  Technohiies  Corporatm) 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  

Burtiniton  Coet  Factory  Wlise  

United  Hellenic  Amer  Coniress  t  Amer  HeUenc  Alliance,  he 

Gilbert  Chaioury _ 

rdibcs  Forbes  L  Teamor 

Assaciatoi  for  Public  Breadeastini  ..._ 

Nestvaco  Corporation  . 


Farmers  leial  Action  Group,  he  

Parsons  Behle  I  Latimer  (Forf  neriy  Fools)  . 

Pan  Aiacrican  Ngrtd  Ainaays.  he  

General  Dynamcs  Carp _ 

thited  Skipawnen  ol  America 


Bank  lar  Forei|n  Eesnomc  Attairs  of  the  USSi  . 

J.  G  Brawll  Co  

New  Tort  Cotton  Eidianie  

Sopmia  Association  of  America 

Association  of  Human  Resource  CansvRaats 

Bm  Area  Rapid  Transit  Distnct 

Cellular  Talaoofflfflancations  hdastiy  Assn 

Monac  Investment  Assaciates — _■ 

Saehaar  Users  Jbsa  

Traasanianca  Corporatm 


Aaiehcaa  Public  HeaRti  Assa  

UaM  Fresh  Freit  (  Wefetable  Assn 
PtiMalpliia  ElactiK  Conpany 


AffairvMaiyland  (fvf***  Marris.  USA) . 

Alfain-MaiyUad  (ForAiiip  Hams.  USA)  . 

NUiaMl  Sna*  Basaess  Unitad  - _ 

Service  Eaiplaiaes  hitematmial  Una* 

he 


HaptaB  SMar  Hamal  t  Pait  (FerJksaaciatm  ManaiaiiMl  Caw) 

To(o«r  Jbncialas.  loc 

■or  t  Li|M  Co  ..- „ 

Hk»iUI  Asm 

PItaay  Bawas.  he „— «_..^. 

ia  Madia,  he 


hMvcr  ti  nvMM  DiiMnss,  he  . 

Haidfaa  Catm.  Ik 

Sawpffapity  Cmpumt,  lac 

Aaancaa  indnt  Atsns.  he 


Offican  Aaaa  al  tke  USA  ... 
Mofoirioat  bsnaca  t^ita  ol  Amoiica.  kc 
Ratiaaal  TreasMj  Eawtayaeo  Unaa 


1.0I9JO 


222JI0 
129.50 

1.000.00 
2.010.00 


4.000.00 
3.000.00 

LOOOM 

5.000ilO 

65.059.00 

6.250.00 

500.00 

iuMS) 

112.50 
4.150.n 

I40JI0 
4.500.00 
5.067iO 
1.6S750 
3.032.S0 

777jb 

1.295J10 

iMix 

2.197.50 

722.S0 

13.500.00 

6i4iib"db 

21.6I4.U 
9.559.SO 


634.50 


850.00 
46  00 
10.000.00 
10.049.(3 
2.062  JO 
5.000.00 


6.250  JO 
1.000.00 


1.000  JO 


4Ji4i2 

"il756S 


lOJSSJi 


35.9nj7 


3.000J0 


500  JO 


1.0OOJO 
3.150JO 


3.000  JO 
2J00J0 
2J0OJ0 
UTUO 

itutm 

t750JO 
I2.S00J0 
1.400JO 


lUtM 

IJSOJO 

~2iobjb 

2>HJ0 
6.7S«J0 
9J1SJ0 
3.5SOJ0 


4»J7 


7.001J0 

IJ7J7 

433U0 

UOOJO 


ISJOOJO 
II.OOOJO 
(JdUO 
11  Jilts 
11J17J0 


UM 


(7J2 
42(40 


300.00 


(4.l7tJ7 
<J75J0 


5Ji2i( 

43.11 

1J01.14 

412J2 
1.177  JO 
2.070  J8 

647.70 
U14JI 


322K 
635.66 


642.63 
13i.tt 

21IJ0 
2J14.00 


21.(14.15 
tMM 


217J0 


504  JO 

risfos 

13IJ0 


2.IMJ0 
7»!'i2 

iooM 


23JK.7t 
2.100  JO 


10.40 
tJidJO 


1J3S74 


333J( 

..__„ 


22S.1S 
235.41 


2J32Jt 
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1  Muuctaatti  Aw..  NN.  nOO  Mstnniton.  DC  20001-1431 

102S  r«n«;tii;«l  taMi,  UN  Ntskinitn,  DC  2003(  

2021  K  SliMl.  W.  not  wmwiitoii.  DC  2000C 

1. 1129  2m  SL.  W.  MOO  NnkwitM.  K  20036 


IkMb.  122  C  StMt  m.  MOO  MmMftM.  DC  20001 

It  C  Hapa.  USS  Comdiail  Am..  NH  Waihinfton.  DC  20036 

HMrtM.  4  NbiM  Tiadi  CmIh  Ihw  York,  RV  T0O4t 

230  Maqtaiid  Am..  IK  W>jkiii|tni.  DC  20002 


aariHltar 


Ds 

Ot 

Da. 

D«. 

Do. 

Do. 


■.  1400  ISM  Stnrt.  UN  Woskinitn.  DC  20036-0001  

■.  1133  21it  SL.  m.  MOO  NosDiniton.  K  20036  

jMm.  12»  E|C  Stnot.  UN.  11100  Wuliiniton.  K  2000S 
SofM*  A.  Ihrado  Uoioai,  177S  K  Stract.  Ml  WaskHiitoii.  DC  20006  . 
McMn  Moion.  1400  K  Sboct  M  Maskiiiitoii.  K  20MS  . 
Ma  L  Mica.  201  Mauachioalts  Am..  K.  K-9 
Da 
Do. 


E.  K-9  WasAington.  K  20002 


Eilaoa  F.  Hielwh.  1317  FSbaoL  W,  1202  Waikmiton.  K  20004 

Hiekaol  a  MKkaab.  P.O.  la  IM160  Ljingad  Stitm  Sci  PMB  AtlanU.  GA  303IS 

MicAaHl  t  IMakaar,  PC.  1726  M  St..  M.  iSOO  Nashwfton.  DC  20036 

liti  malt.  122  C  anal.  M.  4th  n.  Naskia|toa,  K  20001  

data  R.  IMar.  P.O.  ta  S2I  GaiMmNa,  VA  2206MS2t „... 

ttm.  t  Hilar.  1  Maaudiaialti  Am..  MOO  Wasluniton.  K  20001-1431 

P»nr  Hihr.  U24  IStk  St.  M.  M04  Waskniloa.  DC  20036 

mtK  t  CAavaliaf.  QM.  (U  15Mi  St..  W.  nOO  Washinfton.  00  2000S-S70I  

Da 

Da 


Da 

Oa 

Bo 

DaZIII"IZIZI!III"!rZ""r'"!~~"""~"™"r""""Z"Z 

V  Canity  Unaca  I  law*.  2SSS  H  St..  m.  KOO  WashinitM.  DC  20037 
Da. 


C£. 


f  HaaillM  S«i*r  (Mom  1  Bndimaa.  1747  Pmnsitvinia  Aw.  NW.  11150  Washinaton. 

PMa  NKpa.  1442  SJI.  Tnao  Circli  Palm  Cily.  a  33490 

■   " i^RaoMli Gmip.  2512  Di 

rMMByiMfiii  Mtnut,  Mn,  I 
306  Binrnniham.  N.  35201 


DC  20006  . 


>  Gmip.  2512  Dalawan  Stnl.  SE  Minneapolrs.  MN  5M14 
StaEM  I  HaHay.  1701  PaMqlMiiia  Amduo.  M.  1900  Washin|ton.  K  20006 

Srlll.llMf.r 

Da 

Fnak  B.  Hoait.  3003  BuaafMd  Road  Oak  Bnoi  I.  60521 

riaaaqf  L  Maan.  Tiaiatlv  Haoit  (  Co  2900  M  SInct.  NW.  4300  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20007 

Da ....- 

Da_. _ _ 

Hmlitif  K  IMia.  he.  475  Riwnria  Di.  1239  Nn  Yofk.  NY  10115  . 
Aaaa  L  Hatpa.  1016  Utk  St..  NW  Washinilon.  DC  20036 


l*ns  t  aactNv  1100  M  St..  UN.  lOOO  N  Wasluniton.  K.  20O36 


IMiMi  Honis.  1737  H  Stiaat.  RN  WaiAM|ton.  K  20006 
laairill.r  -     -  


.  Hannaa  Jr..  115  Comacticot  Am..  MR.  nOO  Washiniton.  DC  20006 


Maimaa  t  Faanlac.  2000  Paaa^lnaa  Im..  NW  WasliHiiton.  DC  20006 

Do _ 

Da 


D>. 
Do. 


910  16tli  Stiaat.  NW.  M02  WasAinilon.  K.  20006 


Matiaa  Pidm  Atu  <t  trnna.  Inc.  1600  E)a  Stmt.  NW  Washintton.  DC  20006  

Ska  Hai*,  I4«l  liUi  Siiaat.  NW  WaaAinitan.  K  20036-0001  

laaa  llarflqr  t  Faacatla.  5101  Niscaawi  Int..  RW.  1508  Washinilon.  DC  20016  . 

Da _ 

Da , 

Oa 

to „ _ „„. 

I S.  IWkani.  1840  Wiaa  talnaid  AriMalon.  VA  22201 


1 1.  IMaa.  1401  tm  Yoik  Im,  RW.  1720  Waskiniton.  DC  20005   .... 
Eiatp  fiaaaaii  Umlm.  1129  20tll  Sbaal.  NW.  MOO  Wasliiiiilon.  DC  20036 

PaUba  OMat  Miatet.  1(29 1 SU  NW  Waslwiflon.  K  20036 „ 

BaMi  1.  IhiMr.  2300  N  Staat  NW.  1729  Nasknilaa.  DC  20037  

<  R.  Ifenaa.  2901  H  StaaLNW.  1400  WasAnilM,  DC  20037 

I  Martia  KiMs  Actiai  Inpa,  1101  14tli  Straal.  RW.  5tli  now  WastiinHon.  DC  20005 

I  Air  Caniar  Aaa.  1730  M  SL.  NW.  1710  Waalaailoa,  DC  20036 


I  Aaaa  a<  CasMRy  t  Saialii  AtMts.  600  ^nsftnou  Am..  SE.  1211  Wishinitoa.  K  20003  .- 

I  Aaaa  a(  Itaa  laiMan  af  tka  U.S..  15tli  A  H  Sts.  NW  WasAinitoo,  DC  20005 

■aiiaaal  Aaaa  al  laaaraac*  Bntan.  lac.  1401  Ra«  Yoit  Am..  RW.  1720  Washinilon.  DC  20005 

I  Aiai  al  Lilkr  Canian.  100  Miaaa  Im..  NW  WastmcloA.  DC  20001  ^ 

I  Aaa  af  Mapriaa  Maataclaiaa  1101  ISM  St..  NW.  1202  Washinilon.  DC  20005  

I  Aaa  ai  Martpta  inkan  OMM).  706  E.  Ban  Road.  1101  Phoana.  U  85022 

I  Aui  al  RaiRaad  Paiaaiari.  236  MatsaclHKatts  Am..  RE.  1603  Washinilon.  |C  20002 „ 

IMaal  Aaa  ai  IM  bum  hMilaiiiil  Trasti.  he.  1129  20lh  St..  RW.  1705  Washinifen.  DC  20036  . 

I  Ata  al  Raaln.  777  lABi  SL,  NW  WaahnilM.  K  20005 

I  Ana  al  Staadm.  2011 1  StiaaL  NW.  KOI  WaahmHon.  DC  20006 „ 

I  al  Whaal  Gnwv  415  2ad  SI,  RE.  1300  Washinilon.  K  20002  .     


.   I  Haibaar  3090  K  Stiaat  NW.  1330  WashmilMi.  DC  20007  . 

I  Om  Aaaa.  1130  ITtt  Sbaat  NW  NaiAiactaa,  DC  20036 , 

I  Caailaa  hr  Haiha  Caaaanatia.  he.  P.O.  Bai  23298  Savanaah.  GA  31403 

I  Cfniill  Acta  rMa«ia.  he.  2100  M  Sliael.  NW.  K04A  Washinilon.  K  20037  ... 

I  Can  Snaan  Aaa.  201  MaasacAaatts  Am..  NE  Saita  C-4  Washiniloo.  DC  20102 

■"- .12011611  St..  NWWaakaifla.  DC  20036 


911  Ihicantih  Ubram  Bld|.  414  Walnut  Stiaat  Cincinnati.  OH  45202  . 

EtM  HaaRh  Asaa.  he.  122  C  St..  NW.  1380  Washiwlon.  DC  20001    ... 

he.  100  Eatf  42ad  St  Nb«  Yarii.  NY  1M17 , „ _., 


IFaai^PhMiHl 
IfaniiiTiadaOM 

.1290 (aaiclHal  Ihana.  NW  Washn|lo*.  DC  20036   .^ 

%  20911  liddhM  liaaia.  ■  48152  , 

r  Aaa.  999  131k  Sbaat  NW.  i90O{  Waski*|lo*.  DC  20004 ^ 

I  Tia^artatha  lapa.  1090  HhMal  Aw..  NW,  MIO  Washinilon.  DC  20005 

r  t9ort— Aaa^  3lt  Park  Imm  Saath  Na«  Yaik.  NY  10016 

.  I  al  PMlihn  il  ka  111.  1023  krtk  IM  Sliaal  Atoadna.  VA  22314 

t  Ntiiin  fafcalha.  IMO  Waa  ihd.  Mk«tn.  VA  22201 _ 

■al  tmmmm  Aaaa.  1(27  R  SU  NW.  1400  WiUiiilai.  K  20006  ^, 

,  lOM  IM  SbaM.  RW.  1700  Washawtao.  K  20036 

,  1112  Ittk  St.  NW,  12000  IMM0aiirK2OO36 


1 1  Saidiai  Aaaa.  he.  1199  Plaata  Mala  Dnw  Ration.  VA  22091  . 

.      ibait  ta  C  Stan.  NH.  UTS  NaskiailM.  K  20002 

I  taa  Ant  he.  9«  t  Haia  Staal  laiatfa.  KY  4090*  ..._ . 


Emplaiat^liont 


HcLcod  A  Pires  (ForCoaMion  lor  AHonlaMa  Home 

uiancMil ._ 

Haallh  tasaranc*  Assn  ol  Amnca.  he j. 

HcAMIan  A  Fairoll  Assooatts.  he 

Afflcfican  Assn  ol  Honws  tor  Iha  A|in| _.  .. 

ChlMrens  Dttens*  Fond  ._ 

New  York  Mercantile  Exhanie 

Chcajo  Marcanlile  Eichanp 

Food  lor  Peace  Coalition  

Humane  Society  of  the  U5 

Manne  En|ineen'  Benelicial  Assn  

Reclar  Projects.  Inc 

Potomac  Manne  htemalBMl.  Inc  

Society  lor  Aminal  Pralecliw  leiislalnn  

National  WIMIife  Federation 

Warner  Communcations,  Inc  

Handiun  Control.  Inc  ' 

United  Food  A  Commeicial  Workers  htamalioflal  U  lina 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 

Greater  Orlando  Aviation  Authority ] 

„ 

HimvRF  Communications  j 

Hyide  Shipomi,  Inc  

Lisboa  Associates.  Inc  (For  Unneisily  ot  the  Virgin 

slandD  

Medco  Conlammenl  Services,  he 

Children's  Delens*  Fund 

Liberty  Lobliy 

MclMd  A  Pins  |For£oalition  lor  Affordable  Home  FmaKini) . 

Consumer  Federation  ol  America  . 

Amenbanc  Investors  Group  

American  Nuclear  Enero  Council . 


Assaiatnn  ol  Financial  Services  Holdini  Compani 
Chevjf  Chase  Savin|s  Bank.  FSB 

Eiport  Souru  Rule  Coalition  

Hewlett-Packard  Co 

Loni  Island  Assn 


I 


Northern  States  Power  Company  L 

Orianuition  for  Fair  Treatment  of  Int'l  Invistmenti 
Independent  Insurance  Aients  of  AmerKa,  he,  el  41 

National  Assn  ol  Life  Underwriters,  el  al ,. 

Honied  Savinis  Bank 

American  Telephone  A  Teleiraph  Co 


E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Co 

Balch  A  Biniham  (For^Uabama  Pner  Co) 

Batch  A  Biniham  (For:Southem  Company  Services,' Inc)  . 

Waste  Manaiemenl.  Inc  , 

Swidler  A  Berlin  (for:  California  Eneriy  Company,  he)  ... 
Swidlei  A  Bertin  (for:  Software  Rental  CoaMnn) 


Swidler  A  Bertin  far:Soutb  Carelina  Public  Senice  Authority  . 


National  Fed  of  Federal  Employaes  

Coalition  ol  Supported  of  the  Shippini  Hd 

Committee  on  Public  Fiscal  Policy  

Roieis  A  Wells  {For£FC  Coalilnnl  

ARA  Services.  Inc 


Momson  AssKiates  (For:Blue  Cross  A  Blue  Shield  |bsn) . 

California  Bankers  Oanni  House  Assn 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Consolidaled  Frei|htways 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Mastercard  Intematimal.  Inc.  el  al 

Matteson  Inwstmenl  Corp 

National  Electncal  Manufacturers  Assa  

Florida  Su|ar  Cane  Leaiuc,  Inc  _ 

Rn  Grande  Valley  Suiar  GnMcra _ 


Rational  Wildlile  Federation  . 
Anchor  Savings  Bank.  FS8  .. 
Carteret  Savinis  Bank.  FA  . 


Empire  of  America  Federal  Savinis  Bank  

Star  States  Corp  _. 

Talman  Home  Federal  Savinis  and  loan  Assn  . 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

Rational  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc  

American  Assn  of  Homes  tor  the  A|in|  

American  Fed  of  Slate  County  A  Municipal  EmploiMes  . 

Murphy  A  Demory.  Ltd  (For.Califomia  Energy  Co.  Im)  „.. 

Mcliod  A  Pires  (For£aalilion  tor  Affordable  Home  (inanang)  . 


— "w - „..-"..-.— ,„-....-™.™. „......„.. „ 

- — " 


Receipts 


75.00 


1,470.00 
28.57 


11,290.00 
18.730.00 
4,500.00 
2,400.00 
2,400.00 
18.000.00 
4,500.00 
2.196.94 
9.250.00 
14,840.00 
15.612.00 
2,850.00 
3.000.00 
3,000.00 
2.000.00 
550.00 


1342,894.15 
18J24.50 
80.436  J4 
20J10.00 
22,143.76 

njiinM 

70.609.00 
1,752  J24.00 

imai 

18,000.00 


9,680.00 
601,327.00 


4.100.00 
49.990iXI 


Eiyendituias 


130.W 


9.400.00 
14,100.00 
5.640.00 
1.880.00 
1,800.00 
14,100.00 
5.640  00 


38.43 


61965 
726.15 
350.00 
550.00 
25000 


1,045.00 
679.35 

7,800.87 

67.50 

7,604.00 

76.00 

2,200  00 

16.400.00 

1.995.00 

380.00 

600.00 

238.52 

1.280  00 

S.000.00 
952  00 

38875 
1.71420 

3.22500 

4.500  00 

197.70 

202  66 

10.000.00 

7.799.98 

29.55597 

689.96 

2.449.00 

600 

22.521.25 

91.00 

14.181.00 
6J65.72 

14.741.74 

4.300.00 

9.773i8 

60.75 

298.75 

8,039.75 

8.039.75 

4  377  85 

53,273.31 

115.265  93 

5,759,709.82 

148.08316 

1J40.99 
93,(84.00 

2,012.68 
51.596.32 

53  41817 

3.300.00 
7.900.00 

4.800.00 
10.445.00 

16,899.47 

19,484.41 

91,2(2.50 

20.810.00 

22.143.76 

433.59 

1X1.00 

70.(09.00 

1.(27,126.00 

Wmi* 

16.137.55 
2.(a.90 

37J2(.00 
9,00.00 
ItnM 

"ia'mii 

iimM 

49,990.n 
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OrianiiatiM  or  Mividwl  Hlini 


Employtr/Clinit 


Natienat  MMIiti  Fadetatim.  IWO  INh  StiMt,  Mf  WashinilM.  K  20036-0001 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Asia.  1 1»  20tk  St.  M 1390  Mashniton.  K  2tl03< 

Ralph  G.  Nns,  2027  HassachuMtts  «*e..  NH  Waskinitoa.  K  20036  

Mien  Niacc  Jr..  lOSO  ITtli  Strett.  NN  Washinfton.  K  20036 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


HHCt  Cator  I  Associates,  Inc.  1050  17tli  Straet.  NW.  niO  Washinfton.  K  20036 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Shirtiy  Netf.  555  13th  Stnd.  NN.  13001*  Washin|ton.  K  20004  . 

GaykHd  Ntlson,  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20006 

Maiti  D.  Nelson,  1701  Penn^tvaoia  Aw..  NW.  1900  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

Heal  NeuDernr,  SO  F  Stiaet,  M),  (1100  Washinfton,  K  20001  

New  Jersir  Sate  Bar  Assn.  One  ConstitiAon  Square  New  Bninswick,  NJ  08901-1500  . 

Shann  Newsome.  1400  16th  St.,  NW  Washinfton,  X  20036-0001 

Daniel  E.  Mchelson.  2000  I  St..  NW,  1200  Washinfton,  DC  20036  

Anne  L  Nicoll,  50  F  St..  NW,  11 100  Washinfton.  OC  20001 ~ 

Patiich  J.  Nilao.  1300  L  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20005 


Nun  Harfrave  Devans  t  Doirte.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  MOO  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

Do - , 

Do - 

Susan  M.  Noon,  1255  23nl  Stnct.  NW,  iSOO  Washinfton,  DC  20037 

iames  A  Noonc,  1250  Connecticut  A«enue.  NW.  1311  Washinfton.  K  2O03C 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do. 


Edward  H.  Norton  Jr..  1400  16lh  Street.  Ml.  1300  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

James  Norton.  900  17th  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20006  

Jack  0  Nutter  II.  1341  G  St..  NW  11100  Washinfton,  X  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Nnmicoa.  Inc.  909  Third  An.  New  York.  NY  10022  

James  J.  O'Connell.  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  1370  Washinfton.  DC  20004  

Richard  T  O'Connell.  Richard  T  O'Connell  t  Associates.  Inc  3208  Travelei  Street  Fairtu.  VA  22030  . 
Do 


K.  James  O'Connor  Jr..  2501  M  Street,  m  Washinfton.  DC  20037 

Paul  T  O'Oay.  1150  17th  Street.  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20036 

Kathleen  O'Leaiy.  700  13th  Street.  NW.  1900  Washinfton.  K  20005  

Law  Offices  of  h)hn  O'Neal.  PC.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW.  11200  Washinfton.  DC  20004  . 

Thomas  J  Oden.  1503  N.  Filmore  St  Artinfton.  VA  22201  

Olwine  Connelly  t  Chase.  1701  Pennsylvania  Aw.  IM.  11000  Washinfton.  K  20006 

Philip  C.  Onstad.  333  Plaintield  Road  Edison.  NJ  08820  , 

Chailes  J  Orasm.  1225  Eye  Street.  IM.  11100  Washinfton.  DC  20005 


Orfanuation  ol  Prafesswnal  Employees  ol  USOA.  Rm   1414  S  Buildmf  US  Oept  of  Afncultuie  Washinfton.  DC  20250  . 

Elvira  J.  Orty.  1150  Connecticut  Aw.,  m.  #500  Washinfton.  K  20036 

Jose  A  Ortu-OalMt.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  11100  Washinfton.  DC  20005  _ 

Edward  R.  Osann.  1400  16th  St..  NW  Washinfton.  X  20036-0001  _ 

David  S.  Osterhout.  1825  Eye  Street,  m.  11100  Washinfton.  X  20006 „ - 

Karl  Ottosen.  208  G  Street.  NE  Washinfton.  X  20002  

Do 

Allen  Scott  Pack,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  MW  Washinfton.  X  20037  

Pafonis  (  Donnelly  Gmup.  he.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  I  Albeitson  1620  I  Street.  NW.  #202  Washinfton.  K  20006 

Do 

Aleiandio  J.  Palacios.  110  Maiyland  Awnue.  NE  Washinfton.  X  20002 ™ 

Gen  Palest.  1313  L  St..  NW  Washinfton.  X  20015  

Benjamin  L  Palumlw.  1629  K  St..  NW  Washinfton,  X  20006   ..._ 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Palumtn  t  Cenell.  Inc.  1629  K  St..  NW,  <  1100  Washinfton.  K  20006  . 
Do - — 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Harriet  Paicells.  236  Hassachusatts  Awnua.  NE.  1603  Washinfton.  K  20002  

Pierre  Paret.  1341  G  Straet.  NN.  #1100  Washmfton.  X  20005  

Nancy  L.  Pailn.  5410  Gresacnor  Lane.  #100  Bethesda.  MD  20814-2122 

Paitier  Poe  Adams  t  Barnstein.  1  Eichanfe  Plaia  P.O.  Boa  389  Raleifh.  NC  27602  

Prudence  H.  Parks.  11301  Popes  Head  Road  Fairfai.  VA  22030  

Pany  and  Romani  Associates,  he.  233  Constitution  Awnue.  NE  Washinfton.  K  20002  . 
Do..... - - 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 


Riduid  N.  Panan.  122S  Eyt  SbMl.  M,  #1100  Naskiafla*,  K  20005 

Panm  laMi  t  LUiwr.  IIS  Sartt  SUe  Stmt.  (700  Sail  Late  Cm.  UT  84147-0S9I . 


M.  iJi^  Mi,  2N  S^a^  NE  (100  Wiiliiy.  DC  20002 


I  J.  rmm.  102$  Canadicat  ta.  M  Ntitai|l0i.  K  20036 

Skalay  hck.  122  C  SU  NHHariNa^,  K  20001 

iames  H.  Ptiice  Jr,  1016  IM  SbM.  NN  NadMiflBiU  K  20036  


Contemoe  oe  Civil  Rifhts  _ 

Naaoe  Cator  I  Associates  (ForJImericaa  hdusirial  Hyfmie  ten) _. 

Naaca  Cator  t  Associates,  he  (ForAssKiatnn  of  Small  Business  Dewtopnent 
Centers). 

Heaca  Cator  I  Asssciates.  Inc  (For:National  Small  Business  United)  

Haaca  Catoc  t  Asssciates.  he  (ForAational  Venture  Capital  Associatnn)  

Asaaciatioo  of  Small  Business  Dewtopment  Centers  

Natmal  Small  Business  United  

Natanal  Wwlure  Capital  Asssaatm  

Southeastern  bimher  Manufacturers  Asso 

Inlantate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America  

WtMemrss  Society _ 

E.  L  da  huit  de  Nemours  t  Co 

American  Hospital  Assn _.. 


Natmal  Wildlife  Federation  . 
Clewlattd  CImc  Foundation 
American  Hospital  Assn 


American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AH.-CIO  . 

Ofden  Hartio  Systems 

Rochester  Gas  t  Elactnc  Corp  

Tetrapah.  he 


Dow  Inhnes  I  Albertson  (ForAslit  Shannf  Council  ol  America)  . 

KaraMas  1  HcCahill  (For^Allpoints  htematmal.  Inc)  

Karalekas  t  HcCahill  (ForAmencaa  Retirees  Assn) 

KaraMas  1  HcCahill  (ForrFirestone  Tn  t  Rubter  Co.  et  al.)  ._ 
Karalekas  I  HcCahill  (For-Gatcs  Rubber  Company) 


KaraMas  I  McCahiH  (ForMmeport  hformatnn  Task  Force,  et  alj 

KaraMas  t  HcCahill  (ForMtmal  Afncultuie  Anatm  Assn)  

Grand  Canyon  Trust  

WiUeraess  Society - 

Jefferson  Group  (ForAlumai.  he)  _ 

JeHerson  Group  (ForOiildiens  Health  Systems)  

Jetlenan  Group  (ForAw  Run  Company)  

Jefferson  Group  (Forlead  Industries  Assn) 


Jefferson  Group  (ForJMson  Breweries  USA.  Inc)  

Jefferson  Group  (ForJH  Safety  8  Security  Systems) 

TeMonica  Larfa  Distancia  „.. 

Control  Data  Corporation  _ 

Chocolate  Hanufadunrs  Assn  of  the  USA 

National  Confectioners  Assn  of  the  US.  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  bic  

American  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  he  

Columbia  (»as  Transmiss«n  Corp . 

National  Rural  Tefecom  Assn 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  „._ 

Valsan  Partners 

htematamal  Communications  Assn 

Handfuo  Control.  Inc  _ 


Brewninf-Fems  hdustnes.  Inc 

Jefferson  Group  (For.City  of  San  Juan.  PR) 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

loeUieed  Corporation 

Nl  hdustnes^md  Corp 

US.  Federation  of  Small  Businesses,  he  .. 
Alfoma  Steel  Corp.  Ltd.  el  al 


Gowmment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Ethiopia 

Goucmment  of  the  RepuMc  of  Transhei  

U.S.  Committee  hr  UMCEF 

Service  Employees  International  Union.  AFl-CX).  ac 

Palumbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (ForAnenean  Insurance  Assn) 

Palnmbo  t  Cerrdl.  Inc  (ForJImencan  Soc  of  Composeis  Authors  I  PubMiert) 

Palwnbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (F«r4tUntic  Richfield  Co)  

Palumbo  t  Cemll.  Inc  (For:Fanners  hsurance  Group  ol  Companies) 

Palumbo  t  Ccrrell.  Inc  (F«r:Gswniment  Empkiynes  Hospital  Assn.)  

Pahimbo  t  Cenell.  Inc  (ForSodthem  Califoniia  Rapid  Transit  Distnet)  

American  hsurance  Assn 

Anencan  Soc  of  Composers  Authors  8  Publishers 

Ana  Chemieal  Company 

AMantK  Richfield  Co 

Farmers  hsuranc* 


Gownnnent  Employees  Hospital  Assn 

Rockport  Fine  Arts  Council  

Southan  CaMonna  Rapid  Transit  Dislnd  . 
National  Assn  ol  Raihoad  Passenfers 


Jeffarsan  Group  (ForOty  of  San  Jaun.  PR)  

Anencan  Conf.  en  Snrwy  I  HappyAner  Soc  of  Photsframmaliy  . 

Handfan  Control.  Inc 

Washinfton  Gas  Lifht  Co  _ 

RKkaid  V.  Allen  Company  

Anarkan  Family  Life  Assurance  Co 

Ball  Halicaplac  leitron.  he 

Bine  Su  Connration  

Bnm  8  Root  USJL.  he 

Cardiac  Pacanakars,  he  

Ctssna  Anciaft  Compnay  


Generic  Pkannaceutical  hdustry  Assn 

Haiknlih  tateraabanal  of  Amanca.  he  ..... 
hkamatianal  Assn  of  BaudcaA  Hamton  . 
IdlsnCafp  . 


LacMiaad  Aaranautcal  S^ntaais  Co  . 
in  Aartspacc  t  Defense  Company 


PictiM  Assn  at  America,  he 


Mbanal  Assn  ri  Mapendant  hsamn 

New  Haan  Slate  Umiarsili 

PhBf.  he  ..- - 

PMofI 


Caip  Tacknalae,  kc  . 
Slfilacb  EnwoMMital  Corp  ~.. 

TCm.  LP. _ _ 

Iba  Diar  Catparatiaa  

NMd  CkinpiactK  Alkaace 

Handfaa  Caabal.  he 


bmpm  koKMtfn.  Ltd  ffvSMm  Cannty  New  Yaik) . 
I  Oilania  Find  . 


Nabanal  Fad  m  radaral  Emptayaes 


299jMJI0 

nmu 

2M0.00 
1,050.00 

3.000JIO 
2.000.00 
1,050.00 
3.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
LOOOJIO 


4,93SJ$ 


15.599.92 

2617S 

3.262.50 

2f*.7S 

3J)00.0I 

\mM 

2.000.00 
6,000.01 
2.000.00 


i2n.n 

225.00 
16.087.50 
281. 2S 
337.50 
USOilO 
168.75 


400.00 


4.100.00 
1J37.50 
8.000.» 

3.000.00 


11.844.n 
2.658  JO 


2.4S0.» 
10J32.90 

6MO.00 
11,250.00 

1.500.00 


32.000.00 

45.000A) 

16.670.00 

__.._„ 

4,287  JO 

912.S0 

1.587.S0 

875  JO 

562i0 

10.312JO 

30.000.10 


IBJNOIO 
48.400  JO 


18.750  JO 
4J41J0 
2J00J0 
2i92JS 

mJi 

4.000.00 

"'ir'Mfliii 

"~4J00J0 
2J00J0 

700J0 
2.100J0 
I.500.i0 

250  JO 
2.000  JO 

"i'lsobio 

3JS0J0 


4J00.O0 
2J00J0 

SOOJO 
3J00J0 
IJOOJO 
3,600J0 
3,600JI 
IJOOJO 
2.100J0 
1.12SJ0 

300  JO 


2J4IJ0 
2429.82 


ItjnM 

27J7I.43 

t«.00 

2J00J0 

600  JO 

3.000.00 
2.0OOJO 
600.00 
3.000.00 
2,000  JO 
2J00J0 


«93.S1 


2(8J0 
4,42tJ6 


39.00 
64i3 
22  JO 
52.43 
154.41 
31.70 


iS9.9t 

"Sjo 


2248 
103^0 


23  JO 


4JS0.02 


2.2(5.56 


31.45 
XiS 
12.00 
22.00 
6.00 

TsSii 

17,211.11 

"iias!)? 

3.9HJ2 
2J24.29 


mn 


WM 


aa 
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OrgsnuatioR  or  Individual  Filing 


Hm»  MmtoMl.  606  MUsudiuatts  Am..  K  Nishuiiton,  DC  20002   

HcWu  1  rmm.  ini  l.  Hgon  SimI  Mmtton.  VA  22209 

Imtk  H.  Hat  Sr..  IM  liAaM  ta.  IW.  1311  Na]hmilM.  DC  20001  

Hnica  1  HmM.  SO  F  Stmt.  M.  11100  WnlMitM.  DC  20001 „. 

PlWH  t  CmnMi.  1776  K  »..  M  NisImiIm,  DC  20006 

IMwd  Ml.  i  Gnfta  SbMt  Ckwi  Chnt,  MO  20«15  

totart  Mm.  IS  Itiqi  Strati.  119  tan  Twl  NT  10014-397S 

EsUar  Mmn.  2001  S  SL.  NN.  fSlO  WaikmilM.  K  20009  

GMflnf  e.  Patmn.  12S0  E>i  SI..  M).  1900  Washiniton.  K  20005  

SWM  M.  httr.  1129  2011  Strati.  M,  1400  Wnkinfton.  DC  20036 

MM  (  Martm.  601  13tli  Strati.  NW.  601  Floor  Nn^ln|ton.  K.  2000S  

ftfim  tuocults.  he.  1000  YmhinI  Urn..  NN.  MOO  Wasliui|tM.  X  2000S 

to „ _ 

to _... 


to. 
to. 


lams  ton  PMtvs.  SO  F  Stntl.  M.  *1 100  Wasliui|ton.  K  20001   

n»tr  t  Maitwr.  1200  19Ui  Straat  NW.  1700  Waihiniton.  DC  20036 

iaam  H.  Kaiel  HI  PHinrlvaaia  Am..  S{.  1301  Wnhiniton.  X  20003  

Plaaaa*  PanatHtai  M  el  Amita.  Inc.  2O10  Majsacliusatts  Acnue.  NW.  Stlt  Fl  WaslitT|t°i.  DC  20036 

Hartka  RacM  PMtai.  2300  M  StntL  NW.  1910  Waskiniton.  DC  20037 

Da«4  noaaa.  2001  MwnlMaia  An..  NW  Waitiinftoii,  DC  20006  

GaiaM  hit.  1400  1611  StntL  NW  Wtstiiailoa,  DC  20036-0001  

Jaaa  WaaAr.  1016  I6tt  Stntt  NW  Waskiniton.  DC  20036  

Jaaa  S.  NalMk.  SO  F  Stntt.  NW.  tllOO  Wiikinfton.  K  20001  ._. 

Ilick«4  J.  Mlacfc.  SO  F  Stnal.  NW  11100  Waskiniton.  DC  20001  

M.  A  PMni.  100  IE  Mmi  Stnal  Paana,  I.  61629-1430 

itmit  T.  tacara.  1341  G  SInal.  NW.  11100  Waihiniton.  DC  20005 

tat  aiSaattb.  P.O.  Ba  1209  Stattla.WA  96111  _... 

P«rtv»ifkt  Haira  t  Mk«r.  1233  201k  Strati.  NW.  4tli  Floor  Waskiniton.  DC  20036-2195 

Pan*  GiMstim  Fraar  (  Hurpkv.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  6tk  Floor  Waskiniton.  DC  20O04 
to 


to      

■ 

to : :.:.::... ... 

to_..  -.. _ „ 

to .   -_ 

to _. 

to        . 

to .     

to 

to 

to 

to 

to „ „.     

to„ 

to _ 

to     ._ ._ _ _.   .„ 

to       _ _ 

to 

Pratkar  Sat|H  DeaMtIa  A  Farmer.  1600  M  Stntt.  NW.  7tk  Floor  Waskiniton.  DC  20036' 

■ 

to 

to ., 

Rekarl  L  Pratt.  303  Wynun  Stnal  Wiltkam,  MA  02154  _ 

Pika  WatarlMst.  INI  K  St.  NW.  1700  Waskiniton.  DC  20006 

to  ._ 

INkaai  PrMi*.  1725  A  St..  NW.  1914  Waskiniton.  X  20006  „. 

PI«4j«i  CtaintsiOMl  District  11.  P.O.  B«  727  San  Carlos.  CA  94070    

SHm  Pnbst.  1250  In  stntt,  NW.  1900  Waskiniton.  K  20005 

Piliicia  k  Qaaal).  210O  Pmns)lvanii  Am.  NW  KOO  Waskiniton.  K  20037  

to  —  ._ _ 

to         

to ... 

to.... 

HanU  P.  Ikiian  Ir..  1130  17tk  St..  NW  Waskiniton.  X  20036  

Pan  Ml  Uttac  1517  U  SIntl.  NW  Waskiniton.  K  20009  „ „    . 

Rata*  A  Maaan.  1156  ISIk  StntL  NW.noO  Waskiniton.  K  20005 -    

to - - _    . 

to 

" 

to 

to 

. 

to    „         _ 

■™  ~' 

to     ..„ 

to_ ;    . 

to 

to.     .....   _..- 

to    -.._. „ . 

to„ _„ 

to    - 

to..... 

to .„ 

to 

Cmi  J.  Raacaail  1050  17tk  Stnal.  NW.  1210  Waskiniton.  K  20036  „ 

JaMS  D.  taafi.  1155  Canaacticat  Am..  NW.  MOO  Waskiniton.  X  20036  

Tm  RaasM.  1000  Pelanac  St..  NW.  MOl  Waskiniton,  K  20007  

htart  A  lapaia  Asiaciatas.  Inc.  122  C  Stnal.  NW,  1 175  Waskiniton,  K  20001  

to...... 

to _ „ 

to    

to _ ._ „„ 

to 

to _ 

to .„ 

to    _  . 

to   

to    ....„ _ _ 

to        _.„   ._ 

to ._ 

to  _ ■.:. 

to_ _ _ _ 

to „ "■   ■ 

to    _ .   _  _ : 

to     „. .    . 

to ".""■■" 

taMtt  E.  Nnki.  SS5  WW  STHi  Sbitf  Nn  Yai  NT  10019 

liM  faOifll.  SAM  Cam  PM.  MOO  IMM.  WA  9(033 

CM  E.  tockr  Jr,  14(0  K  SbwL  NW.  11000  Wkskaifln.  K  20005 _.„. ] 

totO  Saik  Skati  t  IhClaf.  1200  IM  StnaL  NW  Waskin|loa.  K  20036  , 

kai*k  IL  tott.  lOOe  PHkhc  SbtaL  NW.  (401  WaskaiUi.  K  20007  1 

to                „ _ 

Cmokq*r/Cli«it 


Penco  Intiraational  

American  Assn  of  Sckool  Administrators 

Radio-tlectronics  OMicefs  Union  

American  Hospital  Assn  

Temx  Enterpnses,  Inc  


Morality  m  Media,  Inc  

hitemalional  Organisation  of  Consumers  Unions . 

Distilled  Somts  Couwil  of  tke  U.S  .  I«  

American  Assn  of  Homes  for  tke  A|in|  

Amencan  Suzukj  Motor  Corp  

City  of  Philadelphia 

HOV  Coalition 


MacAndmrs  A  Forbes  Holdin|S,  kic  

Melra 

Metropolitan  Toledo  Consortium  

Motkers  A|ainst  Dnjnk  Drmni  (MADO)  

National  Sckool  Heakk  Education  Coalition  .. 

Regional  Transit  Authority  

Southeastern  Pennsyhrania  Transit  Authority  . 

American  Hospital  Assn  

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  

National  Audukon  Society 


Police  Executnre  Research  Forum 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  

National  Wildlife  Federation  . 


National  Fed  of  Federal  Empkiyees 

American  Hospital  Assn  

Amencan  Hospital  Assn  . 

Caterpillar.  Inc  

Melmpolitan  Ufe  Insurance  Cos 


Industnas  Title.  S.A  

Bayley  Seton  Hospital „. 

BeU  Investment  Co  

Coalition  lor  Equitakle  Compensation  

Committee  for  Competitive  Marketing 

Computer  t  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Asj  i 

CORETECH  

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Hewlett-Packard  Co  

HitKhi  Sales  Corp  of  America  

International  Business  Machines  Corp  (8M)  

International  Telecommunications  Satellite  Orgaoua^ 

Rrupp  Financial  Group  

Lockheed  Engineering  A  Sciences  Company 

Massachusetts  Housing  Einance  A|ency 

National  Mutli  Housini  Council  

Public  Seivice  Company  of  Indiana.  Inc 

Republic  of  Palau  „ „ 

Simmons  Commumcatnas „ . 

Slarrett  Housing  Corp 

Westinghouse  ElectrK  Corp 

Banker's  Assn  for  Foreign  Trade  

lokn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  

Preussag  AG  

Thermo  Electron  Corp/Thermedcs,  Inc  

General  Electric  Co 

Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co  

Alliance  to  Save  Energy  


Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  Ike  U.S.,  Inc 

Eckert  Seamans  Ckenn  t  MelMt  (For:Blockbuster  Elteitainment  oirp) 
Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  A  Melkitt  (For^lue  Cnss  A  Blue  Shield  Assn)  .. 

Continental  Medical  Systems.  Inc  ^ 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  A  Melkitt  (For.-Orment  Corp)  

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  A  MelMt  (For:Ravens«iood  Aluminum  Corp) 

National  Coal  Assn 

National  Gay  A  Lesbian  Task  Force  (NGITF)  . 

American  Bureau  of  Skipping 

Amencan  Ship  Building  Co 

Bell  Atlantic  Networli  Services,  Inc 

Ckildrens  Television  Workshop 

Commonniiealtk  of  Pennsyfvania  

Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems,  hie 

Government  of  Bermuda 

Klukwan 

Marco  Shipyard-Seattle  

National  Bulk  Camers.  Inc 
RJ  Reynolds  Nabisco,  bic  . 
Sea-Land  Seivice.  Inc 


Stimson  Lumber  Co  A  Miller  Redanod  Co 

Temtonal  Savings  A  Loan  Assn  

Transprotation  histitute 

US  Telephone  Assn 


Amencan  Assn  of  Classified  Sckool  Employaes  ... 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

FMR  Group  (For  Hajelwood  Farms  Bakenes,  Inc)  . 

Association  tor  Health  Services  Research  

Center  for  Community  Self  Help  

Coastal  Enterpnses,  Inc  . 


Community  Enterpnse  Development  Corp  of  Alaska 

Community  Resources  Gnup  

Community  Transportation  Association  of  America  . 

Great  Lakes  Rural  Nelwoni/WSOS 

Local  Initiatnies  Support  Corp  _ 

Midwest  Assistance  Piogram  

National  Council  of  la  Riza 

National  Rural  Housini  Coalition 

Nortkem  Community  kiMStmenI  Corp 

Ridgecrest  Enterpnses  , 

Rural  Community  fesistance  Corp 

Rural  Housini  knpnMflieot  

Rural  Oppoitunitias.  Inc 

Soutken  Drntopmnt  Baneorperatien  

Tnist  for  Community  Dtvetopment  .„ 

Virimia  Witar  PrancVSE  RCAP „. 

Gnattr  New  Tort  Haspilal  Assn 

McCaw  Commumcatnin  Cos  . 


Amencan  Adwrtisini  Federatna  

National  Assn  ol  Minority  Busintss i... 

FHR  Group  (ForJIantaod  Faniis  Bakcnts.  kic)  .'....,.... 
National  Coalition  Bura  Center  Hospitals 


Receipts 


S,346.W 
15,243.00 


5,000.00 


2.000.00 
298.00 
52.904  00 
13.762.84 
4.000.00 
6.700.00 
12,000.00 
12,000.00 
6,750.00 
5.10000 
33.333  32 
7,500.00 


4,17150 


1,500.00 
246.57 


4,306.85 
1.664  83 


1.000  OO 


8.599  20 

9J3i63 


2.904  00 

180  00 

13.23215 


3,350.00 
266^00 


930  00 


16,093.00 

183.00 

14,84200 

4,612.00 

2977177 
8.704  00 


541.21 

2,000.00 

1,330  00 

902.50 

807.50 

237.50 

665  00 

7.800  00 

8.500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

33,750  00 


4.500.00 
21.000.00 
20,000  00 

3,000.00 


24.000.00 
16.898.99 
3.550.00 

1374199 

625.00 

2.500.00 

1.250.00 

1.000.00 

10.000.00 

1.250.00 

12.000.00 

850.00 

2.500.00 

12.000.00 

■■■—■- 

750.00 

min 

1.250.00 
6,937.50 

BoS 

S.500.00 

6.000.00 


Eipenditures 


16195 

""XM 


51.33 
624.00 


100.49 
238.26 


402.69 


904  00 
21918 


11,87913 
325.36 


514.84 


437.67 
1,134  00 


933.79 


8.00 


8  00 
3200 


118  97 
97.13 


214.94 


U2324 

103.89 


4.500.00 

WM 


Cipmditum 

D 

1) 

161.95 

D 

50.00 

n 

D 
B 
1 

51.33 
624.00 

D 

1) 

n 

It 

D 

n 

? 

1) 

D 

100  49 
238.26 

li 

402.69 

7 

5 
3 

904  00 
21918 

11 
D 
1 

325  36 

b 

D 
S 

"■■-■•■•-• 

11 

n 

n 

1) 

n 

n 

D 

514.84 

7 

D 

437  67 
1.134  00 

933  79 

8.00 

800 
32  00 

II897 
97.13 

214.M 

U23.24 
103.89 





4.500.00 

60.00 
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OrianizatMfl  or  Miyidul  Filini 


Man  D.  fWfkii),  2000  I  Stnd.  Mf.  1200  Wtskiniton,  DC  20036 

Reimal  CoMMin  t  GmM  hsu.  1021  Kiitismf.  K  Cap<  Girinlnu.  MO  63701 

HidiMl  W.  Ihid.  1300  L  Sbwt.  NN  Nashm|tM,  K  20005 

losipti  J.  Rfillli,  Jr.  62A  Wmi  Stmt  Biirlin|tM.  MA  01803  

Clahndi  RtMMr,  1016  16th  Stmt.  M«  Naslimitgn.  DC  20036 


Riiww  OHinn  feu  of  tha  US.  1  ConstitutMi  An..  K  Nashinitoii.  DC  20002 

Reoyins  Fund.  Inc.  1535  P  Straet.  RW  Waslunfton.  K  20005  

Paul  C.  Raltii.  50  F  Stnct.  NW.  iUOO  Waikinilni.  K  20001  

Stiw  RccMtl.  655  15tli  Sttatt.  Mf.  1350  Nnkiniton.  K  20005  

Alan  K.  Richards.  1025  Connecticut  Aw..  UN  Waihinfton.  DC  20036 

Kevin  C.  Richardion.  2001  Ftnnqihania  Awnut.  IM  Washin|ton.  K  20006  

lames  G.  Rckardi.  600  Slumboit  Road  GiMnwich.  CT  06830-7149 


Glenn  Mdsanrth  Riddall.  c/o  Do«  lohnes  t  Albertson  1255  23rd  Stmt,  m  Wasliiniton.  DC  20037 

Sieit  F.  Riepnia.  1101  15lh  St..  WK.  1202  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

Michael  ».  Rrioen.  2706  Davis  Ave.  Aleundna.  VA  22302 

Xaien  Rindie.  1400  16th  Stnct.  UN  Wtshinfton.  DC  20036-2266  

Ristlli  t  Pnsslef.  PC.  1225  19th  Street  *».  M50  Washinfton.  K  20036  —. 

Leslie  Sue  Ritts.  Morfan  Lnns  I  Bocluiis  1800  M  Street.  NN  Washiniton.  DC  20036  — 

Rnhin  Radler  Bayh  Hart  1  Krenier.  1575  I  Street,  m.  11025  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Do 

Rotart  Branand  International.  Four  E  Stnet.  S£  Washiniton.  DC  20003 

William  i.  Roberts.  1616  P  Stmt.  KW.  1150  Washiniton.  K  20036  

Michael  J.  Rech,  50  F  Stnct.  NW.  11100  Washiniton.  DC  20001  

Mchad  F.  Rodiers.  1129  20th  St .  NW.  «400  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


Frances  F.  Ropla.  1325  Pennsytvania  Ave..  IM.  7th  Floor  Washiniton.  DC  20004  . 
RofKS  (  WWIs.  1737  N  Stnet.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20006 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Lon  S.  Roeonn.  901  East  Capitol  Street.  SE  Second  Floor  Washiniton.  DC  20003 

Fernando  D.  Rojas.  7300  NW  35th  Terrace.  1105  Miami,  a  33122 

Georie  L  Rolofson.  P.O.  Ba  18300  Gnensbom.  NC  27419 

John  F.  Rdph  H.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  11000  Washiniton.  K  20004  . 


Danid  Romanko.  c/o  Deo  Inhnes  I  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washin|tw.  DC  20037 

Joseph  D.  Romer.  304  N.  Viriinia  Avenue  Falls  Church.  VA  22046  _ 

James  Roosevelt.  2000  K  Street.  MW.  8th  Floor  Washiniton.  DC  20006 „.. 

Baibara  Roper.  1424  16th  Stnct.  NW.  1604  Washiniton.  K  20036 — 

Leslie  Rose.  1129  20th  St..  NW.  1600  Washiniton,  DC  2O036  

Joseph  L  Rosso.  2200  Mill  Road  AJcundna.  VA  22314 

Lauren  J.  Rothlart).  1126  16th  St..  M*  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Melanie  J.  Ronland.  1400  Eje  St..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

Roaland  t  Sdleiy.  1023  15th  Stnet.  NW.  7lh  Fl  Washiniton.  DC  20005  


Do. 

Do. 


Robert  S.  Ro»er.  1747  Pennsylvenia  Ave..  NW.  t900  Washiniton,  DC  20006  

James  S.  Rubin.  747  Third  Ave..  14th  floor  New  Tort.  NT  10017 — 

Lns  J  Rude.  50  F  Street.  NW.  11080  Washiniton.  DC  20001  

Nicholas  L  Ruifwe.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  HIO  Washiniton.  K  20006 

Robert  A  Rusbuldt.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  S£.  #200  Washiniton.  X.  20003  

Chnstine  Anne  Russell.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20062  

Peter  J.  Rustheven.  1313  Merchants  Bank  Buildini  bidisnapolis.  M  46204 

J  T.  Rutherford  t  Associates,  he.  1301  N.  Courthouse  Rd .  11802  Arliniton.  VA  22201 


Do. 
Do. 


Ryan-McGinn,  bic.  1110  Vermont  Awnue.  m.  iS20  Washiniton.  X  20005  . 

Do - 

Do 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Laimnce  E.  Sebbath.  1023  15th  Street.  Mf.  7th  Fl  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Sapmon  Asnciates.  Inc.  1701  K  Street.  IM  MOO  Washin|ton.  Dt;  20006  . 

Do 

Do „ 

Do _ 


Do. 


Feli  R.  Sanchd.  1515  Wilson  BM.  Artiniton.  VA  22209 

James  D.  Saatini.  1101  Kin|  Stnet.  1350  Aleundna.  VA  22314  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 


Satellite  Broadcastini  t  Communications  Assn.  225  Reinehers  lane.  MOO  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Thomas  J.  ScaMon.  3248  Prospect  Street.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20007  

Schaihn  Aaociates,  1112  16th  St..  NW.  1200  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do - — 

Thomas  A.  Schati.  1301  Cannecticut  An..  NW.  8400  Washiniton.  K  20036 


Schiff  Hwdin  t  Wiilc.  Attn  Catherine  Jacsbson  7200  Sean  fower  Cheap.  I  60606 

Patncia  Schifferfe.  1400  Eye  Stnet.  NW.  10th  Floor  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Ella  M.  SchnHi.  2001  Eye  Stnet.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20006 - -. 

ton  Schletsberi  Consdtonts.  317  Massachusetts  Avenue.  K.  1200  Washiniton.  K  20002 

Kane  Schnierlcr.  2300  M  Stnct.  NW.  1910  Washiniton.  K  20037 

Jed  S.  SchecnM.  129  Nest  30th  Stnct  He«  Yoti  NT  10001  

Cjit  J.  Schramm.  1025  Connecticut  An..  NW  Washiniton.  DC  2M36 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


t  Wyatt.  2000  Pennsylvania  An .  NW.  18335  Weshmiton.  DC  20006  . 


Ehobcth  Haik  Sdnartz.  1700  N.  Moore  St..  12120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  . 
Can  F.  SdRMnen,  415  2nd  St..  K.  #300  Washniloa.  DC  20002 


Dmd  A.  Sc«  1100  Camedcet  An..  NW.  1620  Waskin|tM.  K  20036  ...... 

HickMl  Scrit.  SOO  ITIk  Stnet  NN  Wtskmfton.  K  20006 _.. 

taie  Snly,  777  14tk  SbMt.  NN  Naahin(loe.  K  20005 -.. 

lOTOnica  el  Mm  Smiv  2021  KStnct.  NN.  1750  Washiniton.  DC  20006 
OatWe  Scne.  401 C  St.,  K  Ni*ii|l«.  DC  20002  . 


Satfb  im  GiDMI  GMts.  1701  K  Staal.  NN.  MOO  NnhiMtgn.  K  20006 

HanM  L  Sa|A  13i«  I  Stnct  NN.  0700  NcskinflN.  K  200U  

Fram  Sc^Mi.  liOO  Eye  St.  NN  NedMilen.  K  20006 

H.  KcMWkert  k,  1331  PMnnlviM  Aac..  Mf.  IliOO  N  Nashnfton.  DC  20004-1703 

liM  Sa«ler.  IIU  CmirtiiH  fee,  NN  NokHiflM.  DC  20036 

H.  llMt  ScUadi.  M  F  Stmt  NN,  IUOO  NntailM.  DC  20001 


EmployerA^lient 


Son|«nten  Guild  ot  AmerKa 
Ml  Financial  Services.  Inc   .. 


American  Postal  Worters  Unm,  AR-CXI  . 

Morahty  in  Media.  Inc  „ 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees  _. 


American  Hospital  Assn  _ 

Blue  Cross  t  BhK  Shield  Assn  

Health  hisiirance  Assn  of  America,  he 

Electmnic  hdustnes  Assn 

Graemnch  Capital  Markets,  he 

Laurel  Steel  Products  Ltd.  el  a! _.. 

Natienel  Assn  of  Maifanne  ManufacturcfS 

Hams  Corporation 

Planned  l^renthood  Federation  of  AmerKa 

Pratessional  Manaiers'  Assn 

National  Enviionmental  DevHopment  Assn  . 
Netnnal  Basketball  Assn 

National  Forei|n  Trade  Council  

E.W.  Bliss  Company  

Emnmmental  Delense  Fund  

American  Hospital  Assn  „. 

American  Assn  of  Homes  for  tfie  A|in| 

htertuibine  Corp 

Amencan  Eipiess  Co 

Dreyfus  Corporation 

hncstment  Partnership  Assn  „ 

Kamehameha  SchoolsAishop  Estate  — 
National  Assn  of  Bevcraie  hipoiters  . 


Rutiers.  The  State  Unneisity  of  New  Jersey  . 

Sheanon  Lehman  Hotton 

Walker  Telecommunications  Corp   

Wine  8  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amenca.  Inc 

Amencan  Assn  tor  Counsetini  A  Oewlopmeat  . 

Cuban  Amencan  Foundation.  Inc    

OBMIKI  Corp  _...._ 

Citicorp  Washiniton.  Inc  . 


Canadian  Steel  Preducers  Assn 

BnMn  Bndimen  t  Co.  Inc 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

Consumer  Federation  ot  Amenca 

Giwp  HeaXh  Assn  of  America,  he  

Amencan  Tnickini  Assns.  Inc 


Ml  Union  at  Electimie.  Electncal.  Salaned.  Machine.. 

Mldeniess  Society 

G£  Plastics 

Job  Opportunities  Business  Symposiun 

National  Check  Cashers  Assn,  Ine  

Standard  Federal  Savinis  Bank  

Allied-Siinal.  he 

BR  Services,  Inc  

Ans-Serono,  he  

hdependent  hsuranee  Aients  ol  Amenca.  he  

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

Sell  Creek  t  Little  Calumet  Rner  Prescivatwi  tasn  . 

Amencan  Colleie  of  Radnloiy  

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn  

Association  of  Federal  hvcstiiators  . 


Amencan  Medical  ReconI  Assn  Loni  lenn  Can  Section  

Cabot  Enero  Corporation  

Council  on  Accreditation  of  Services  lor  Families  t  Children  . 

Dietaiy  Manaprs  Assn 

Health  hdastiy  Manufacturers  Assn 

HcOennolt  Will  t  Emeiy  

National  Assn  ol  Medical  Directois  ol  Respiratoiy  Cam 

(Forflreion  Assn  of  Hospitals)  

Nest  Viriioia  Hospital  Assn  

west  Virimia  hdependent  Oil  &  Gas  Assn  . 


Rowland  t  Sellery  (For^Secunty  Companies  Ortanned  fee  Letislatne  Action 
(SCOUUI 

Ebasco  Scnnces  he 

hdiana  Electne  tasn  _ 

MSECorp 

New  Amencan  Ventures  Giwip 

Seciely  of  Nuclear  kkdcuie 

Amencan  Gas  Assn  . 

Amencan  Escrow  feyi  

Conference  of  Rational  Park  Concessioners 

National  Tour  Assn.  he  

Tnckee-Carson  Imiation  Distnct 


Bcnchmaiks.  he 

Committae  on  Pipe  I  Tube  Imports 

Spnnhler  Pipe  Preducers  Gnwp  

Tyco-Gnnndl  Corp  

Weirtan  Steel  Corporation 


Council  lor  Cituens  Afainst  Government  Waste 

Ckcap  Board  Options  Exhaoie 

Nildenicss  Society 

Electrenc  hdiistnes  Assn  

Bowman  Gray  Schnol  ol  Medicine  

Pghoe  Eaecutwe  Rcscaich  Fonim  

Amra  hitcniatanal  Tradini  Corp 

HeaRh  fcismncc  Assn  of  Amenca.  he - 

Nichols  hstitule  

Oiifon  State  University  - 

Orefoa  Steel  Mdls.  he 

?Mk  Gcneratini  fmt „ 

Tn-Met 

Bceini  Company 

HatiOHl  Aiu  of  Wheat  Gmntj 

American  Wnteiim  hstitute  — 

IMMenKss  Soucty -.-. — 

Nctmil  Asseciatm  of  Realten  

Embassy  el  the  RepaMic  ol  South  AInca 

Sicin  Club  

SMltle  Orpninii  CoMiiiltae 


(coandie  1  Diaaend.  P£  (For.City  ol  BlachcM.  NV.  ct  d.)  — 
MBbM  PIctiiic  Am  ol  taenca.  he 


RatiaHl  tasn  of  Hanufactunrs  . 

he 
ilAisa  . 


9.00000 


13.536.11 
3.0S7.29 


8iS1.7i 
3.742.95 


164  J9 

3.00000 


3.0O0.0O 


2.025.00 
7.72 


Eipenditiires 


1.940.00 
3.187.50 
64.222.00 
15.750.00 
5i49JS 


5.000.« 

io.ooo.oe 


8.489.00 
4.069.59 
3.70000 
1.00000 


2.250  00 
6.923.00 
4.762.49 
9.0O0.0O 
9.474.M 
71110 
2.000.00 

Hmk 


500.10 

1. 000.10 

28.269.00 

9.875.00 

224J0 


S.OOOM 
27.51430 
5.40OJO 
7.666i6 
15.000  JO 
15.000.00 
13J74M 


6M0M 
10.000.00 
1.004  JO 

3.145J0 
14J64.64 
5J72i7 
5.000.(0 
1.500J9 
2.000M 
4.900  JO 
4.000  JO 
24.663J0 
5.987  JO 

9.000  JO 
30.II2J2 

5.91 1J7 

4.9XJ0 
20.960J0 

2J62^ 


62SJ0 

10.00CJ0 


3.267i9 
263J1 
701J3 
1J09J5 
4J77.7I 
6.017  JO 
3.570J0 


I33J7 

muft 

ISJOOJO 

5JS7.51 

aOOLf) 

4$je 


937J( 


150.00 

11.9(7.62 

375J4 


22.025  J3 


257J1 
305.30 


505.49 


(62.04 
9.70 


990.00 

1.610.00 

66.(66.00 

300M 

2.10t.93 


2.665  03 


17.00 


103  JO 
77663 


440.31 
225.00 


37091 


621.30 
5(0.40 


79.17 
403.60 
13U1 
234.60 
212.29 

99  99 


159  J5 
57214 


2.039.14 
221.02 
5(05 


240.51 
1.5(1.03 

193.35 
4.4(0.75 
1J43.90 

95  JI 


21J5 


5X4.(0 
9).» 


437  J2 

5.n 

(.05 
120J7 
347.4( 
979JI 


2.744  J9 

«!« 

2.131C9 


3584 
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OrianuatKHi  or  Individual  Filini 


StaM  K.  SHbf.  1101  30tti  StiMt.  NM.  tSOO  W>shui|tiM.  DC  20007 

Do 

Snak  SiMm,  1101  I  Wi  Sdm.  Ml,  MOO  Wajhiniton.  DC  20005 


Slum.  1710  Rhodt  Isiiiiil  /taeniH.  m.  1300  Wajhinftod.  K  2003S  .. 

Kim  I.  ai— ».  2001  En  StiMt  M*  Ntjkiii|ton.  DC  2000S 

Gmy  J.  Ska***.  2001  En  StiMt.  NW  WiHimiton.  DC  20006  

Mm  NMla  Skaip.  1129  20tli  St.,  NW.  1300  Wishiniton.  DC  20036  

Shim  Skn.  2729  S.  IMcti  StiMt  AriinitM.  VA  22206  

SkM  t  GnM.  177i  PmnitMiiia  *h.  M.  1700  Waskinftni.  DC  20006 
R.  PhIw  SkMiil.  Oh  f^ik  Ptaii  P.O.  Bca  SM  Nulwille.  TN  37202-0550 
IWSM  T.  SIMMs.  1225  E)t  StraK.  M.  11100  Washinfton.  DC  20005  . 

ElM  SkUliHlH.  750  17tli  StiMl.  NN.  fUOO  Washmitim.  K  20006  

R.  null*  StMW.  444  N.  Capitol  St.,  NW.  1526  Nashingtm.  DC  20001 

Son  SkohMll.  1250  CaHMCtcul  Awmii.  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 


I  m  StoMa.  Ona  Tabor  Caottr,  12500  1200  17th  Strea!  Denver.  CO  M202 

Ene  SMman.  925  !5«i  Straal.  M  Wailimiton.  DC  20005  

llaHqt  Skolmaa.  1730  M  Stiact.  NH  WaakMcton.  DC  20036 

Sidlair  t  kntw.  1722  lit  Stntl.  NW  Waskiniton.  DC  20006 

Swfa  CM,  401  C  Stntl,  K  Waskinflni.  DC  20002 


Slapka*  Sithfar,  2027  Haiuckiisatts  Aw,  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036  

Bnica  A.  SAitilladt.  1175  Cannacticiil  AMnw.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20009     . 
nana  Sthctnan,  1901  L  Stiaet.  NW.  1320  Washiniton.  DC  20036 
Oatarak  S  SiauMMS,  1717  K  St..  NW.  1407  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

DdmM  H.  SuMiwn,  323  Wkst  Breadaaf.  4404  Muskoiee.  OK  7U01  ...._ 

David  J.  SMm,  1504  Calonial  Tanace  Aili«|ton.  VA  22209 

David  C.  Smonan,  1627  K  St..  NW.  1400  Washiniton.  DC  20006 _ 

Williaffl  G.  SuiipsOT.  1155  15tk  St..  NW.  4504  Washiniton.  DC  20005  .„ 

Da 

Do 

Staddtn  Arps  Slatt  Haa|ktr  t  Flom.  1440  Nm  Yort  Avinue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do _ _ 

Do _ i^Z^.Z. 

EdmiHid  J.  Slunnlis.  1155  Connacticiit  Aw .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Scott  SUai.  1730  N.  L»nn  St .  1610  A(1in|1on.  VA  22209  

Aatklaan  M.  StnlHit.  1313  I  Stiaat.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005  

Paul  A.  Strabut  Jr.  1629  K  SIrtat.  *».  1100  Washington.  DC  20006  _ 

Do _ 

Da 

Do™ _ 

Do 

Do ._ 

Edwaid  Del  Smth.  905  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20006  


Da. 
Da. 
Oi. 
Da. 

Da.. 
to.. 
Da.. 
Do. 


D*. 
Da. 
Da. 

Oi. 

Da. 

Da. 

Be.. 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 

Oo 

Do. 

Do 


Eluabeth  M.  Saiitk.  115  16tk  St.  NW.  1507  Washmgton.  K  20006 

EMtn  S.  Smith.  1400  K  Stieet.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

G.  Wa|M  Smith.  Potomac  Visions.  Ltd  1111  14lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005    I 

Di> 

William  C  Simtk.  317  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE  4200  Washm|ton.  DC  20002 
Wallace  1  Siifder.  1400  A  Stnel.  NW.  11000  Washiniton.  DC  20005 

Thomas  J.  Soles  Jr..  8224  OM  Courthouse  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Viiieegl  R.  Sombntto,  100  kidiana  Avi.,  NW  Washiniton.  K  20001 
Samnaa  t  Ednrds.  PS.  1201  Thud  Int..  12900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3028 
Saalkeait  Alaska  Cauenatm  Council,  loi  021692  luneau.  AK  99802 
S»aca  hidastnes.  kic,  711  West  Bay  Ana  BM  .  1320  Webster.  TX  77598-4001 
Thamas  1.  S«a*|lar,  1730  A  Stiaat  NW.  11100  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 
D.  Daaa  Sawkaian.  1925  N  Lynn  Street.  1308  Arlmiton.  VA  22209     _. . 

Do 

Da 

Da „™  "Z „ 

Da „  .       ■  ■ 

Sparkmaa  t  Cab.  1925  N.  L|«o  Stiaat.  1308  Artiniton.  VA  22209  

Da 

Da I 

Oa _ 

Oa. 


Saadra  Spaaca.  101  ITtk  Stnel.  NW,  1200  Waskmiton.  K  20006-3953 

Gdtart  P.  SfaflMf.  1275  Peaasiikiania  Ave ,  NW.  1301  Washiniton.  DC  20004 


Da. 
Da 


MwkC.  Sfwnar,  400  llaailMtk  Oma  Tonaa.  MD  21204 

Ml »  Siaki.  Bn4  M  Caaitkaaa  Raid  ViaMa.  VA  22180 

laaw  SI  nana.  900  17*  Sbaat.  RN  Naikiiiton.  DC  20006-2596 

Dawd  StaKk.  2B1  Hauackuaaas  Ave..  K  Waski^laa.  K  20002 

DaitMi  L  aaaklai.  IIU  IStt  Sliat  HW.  MOO  Wasfcaftoa.  DC  20005  „ 

SMa  t  fanadan.  2020  K  Stat  M.  WO  Wukiaflai.  K  20006  _ 

Mmv  1  HiiiiIi  k.  10(0 HHmi  Dialmid,  12600  Ariaftoa,  VA  22209 

1 1  JHoai.  1330  Caaiacteil  *«..  NN  Maska^aa.  K  20036 

t  L  Stoaw.  IIS  Saitk  SMa  StMl  1700  Sad  lake  City,  UT  841 1 1  

Mt  M  «.  Mail  Sbaal  Pans  Gma.  HI  0a069 

)t  c*  Dm  lakMi  t  Aftartw  12S5  TamlHkiid  Sliaat.  NW  Washiniton.  Dt  20037 

laMlk  r.  aam.  2211  Hi  Rd  AInMna,  Wl  22314  . 

Mb  SMdart.  12SI  C—rtcH  ta..  NN,  1200  Ntskii|lai,  K  20036  

MlkMMfJwHlfiMi.  UHlawTaik  Amwa,  m.  1600-A  Waskmitaa.  DC  20()0(-4709 

I L  Ska«  211  2id  SI..  SI  llaikmaa.  K  20003  

je  RMMoae  Caq,  3K0 1  Sbaat.  m.  (300  WaikMflai.  DC  20007 

I W. Stall.  2242 IMali Hanalw. n 77091  ..Z_. * ~" 


EmploiarA^ienl 


Campbell  Fait  k  Selb;  (For^^ommonviealth  ol  Puerto  Rko)  . 

Campbell  Falk  A  Selby  (ForrVandefwer  Group) 

Sugaf  Assn.  Inc 

At)bott  Laboratories  

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

Electronic  Industries  ten  

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn  

National  Treasury  Employees  Union  . 

Group  Health.  Inc  

Health  Trust.  Inc,  et  al „.. 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 


AmerKan  Soc  ol  Clinical  Oncotoo  ~ 

Western  Governors  Assn  „ 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  „. 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear.  Inc  

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  .. 
league  ot  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 
Commonwealth  Edison  


Amencan  levnsh  Congress 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  . 
Powell  Adams  8  Rinehart 


American  Assn  foi  Marnaie  &  Family  Tkerapy  . 

Calte»  Petroleum  Corp  

National  Parts  8  Conservation  AssociatHm  

National  Newspaper  Assn  

First  Mississippi  Corp  

Mississippi  Power  8  Li|ht  Company  

State  of  Mississippi  

American  Electronics  Assn  . 


Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assd 

Council  on  Research  8  Technoloiy  1 

Waste  Manaiement.  Inc  I 

Solar  Eneriy  Industries  Assn  I 

Service  Employees  International  Union  . 


Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForJ^mencan  Insurance  Assn)  

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Soc  ol  Composdrs  Autlnrs  8  Piibiisliars) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForArco  Chemical  Company) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForJttlantic  Richfield  Co) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForFarmers  Insurance  Group  of  Companies) 

Palumbo  8  Cerrell.  Inc  (ForflKtoort  Fine  Arts  Counc*)  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (FonAmencan  Assn  of  Pejroleum  Geoio|ists)  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForBnghl  8  Associates) 

E.  Del  Smith  8  Company  (ForiBEMS)  , 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (FonCalitomia  Independelt  Oil  Pndocars  Aun)  .... 

E  Del  Smith  8  Company  (For<;allegua5  Creet  Flood  ^evention)  

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For^City  of  Anaheim  Civil  Center)   

E.  Del  Smith  8  Co  (ForCity  of  Anaheim  Public  Utiliti«s)  

E.  Del  Smtlh  and  Company  (For:City  of  laguna  Beacl.  CA)  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For.City  of  Long  Beacl.  CA.  Dept.  of  Oil  Prop- 
erties). 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (FonCity  of  Loot  Beach.  (A.  Interiovemmental  Re- 
lations). 

E,  Del  Smith  8  Co  (For:City  ol  Santa  Bartiara)  , 

E-  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForCity  of  Santa  Monica) 

E.  Del  Smith  8  Co  (For<;ity  of  Victorville.  CA)  » 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForrCounty  ot  LA  Comilunity  Developflient  Com- 
mission) 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForCounty  ol  Los  An|ele()  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For:Hidden  Valley  Resouiies  Inc)  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (Forioni  Beach  Naval  SIkpyard  Employees  Assn)  . 

E  Del  Smith  8  Company  (ForNatwoal  Independent  Sthools  Assn)  

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForNortbem  California  Vtm  Afenqr) 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For:Port  of  Lon|  Beach.  tAl  

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForrRawho  Palos  Verdes) „ 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (ForSiinal  Landmarii.  bid  

E  Del  Smith  8  Co  (For  South  Cranio  County  Consortiim)  

Amalgamated  Clothing  8  Tejtile  Wortiers  Unnn 

Amencan  Psychiatric  Assn ^. 

PotomK  Visions  Limited  (For;Diagnostic  Retneval  Sy<ems.  jiic)  

National  Greyhound  Assn 

Ken  Schlossberg  Consultants  (For:Bowman  Gray  Schokl  of  HedKinai 

Amencan  Advertising  Federation 

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Natl  teji  

National  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers 

Shoe  Atika.  Inc 


Racaials 


Ie 


National  Treasury  Employees  Union  . 

Spartman  8  Cole.  Inc  IForAr  Transport  Assn  of  AmclKan) 

Spartman  8  Cole,  Inc  (For:Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc) 

Soartman  8  Cole.  Inc  (For:Emtiiy-Riddle) 

Soartman  8  Cole.  Inc  (ForrNatnnal  Business  Airenft  Assn) 

Spartman  8  Cole.  Inc  (For:Regioiial  Airport  Authority  If  Louimilla)  . 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Ameflca ....| 

Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc  _.__._.! 

Embry-Riddle  _ „ 1 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn „ I 

.  Regional  Airport  Authority  of  Louisvilla  . 


Bostram  Corp  (For^fiie  Equipment  Manufactuiars  8  Sinicas  Assa,  Inc)  

fatten  Mochin  Zavis  8  Oombroff  (For£o|e<ieration  t,  tadepcndent  Poaer  Coa- 
lition ol  AmerKa.  Inc). 

fatten  Muchin  2avis  8  Dombrofl  (ForConsolidated  Natural  Gas  SeivBa  Co 
Inc). 

fatten  Huchin  Zavis  8  Dombmlt  (ForJtatnnal  Fuel  Gis  Supply  Carp) 

fatten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombiotf  (ForJIatural  Gas  VeWc  CoaMm) „ 

fatten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombrott  (Forftmtack  PapaH  he) 

Baltimore  County  Police  Dapartmant  el  al 

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditanini  Contractors'  Nat'l  Ass«  

Wildeniess  Society _ 

National  Corn  Giowen  Assn  

Amercan  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 

K  Mart  Corp 

TRW.  bK  

Ccinent  knportefs  Assn 


Parsons  Behle  8  iJtifflar  (Forf  naiD  Fuab)  . 


Staico  Steal 

Amencan  Tmckmi  Asias,  kic  . 

Natwial  Fond  Pradads  Assa  . 

Soutkaait  Alaska  ANCSA  Land  hqaisitiea  CaiMion,  1^ 

AIR  Oeiease  Giavp  . 


Matsushda  Elactnc  Corp  al  Anaiica  . 
Ennai  Carp 


8,000.W 
3,000.00 
356.00 
2.000.00 
62S.M 
1,500.00 
18J00.00 
12.782.50 
1.925.00 


1,115.00 


2,475.00 
1.400.00 
3,284.00 
1,142.84 


480,798.73 

9ibbd:iio 


3.488.M 

1.100.00 

414.00 


2,000.00 
2.000.00 
4,000.00 


812.00 

15.000.00 

9.996  58 

25  50 

6.172.50 


1.462.50 
142.50 


2.560.00 
2.700.00 
1.500.00 
5.400.00 
13.400.00 
10.320.00 
5,920.00 
2,400.00 
2.700.00 

19.620  00 

1.500.00 
2.400  00 
3.000.00 


13.200.00 
1.500.00 
2.100.00 
1,500.00 
12.100.00 
28.749.99 
2,250.00 
7.500.00 
2.001.00 
6.669.00 
1,233.00 


6.249.00 
6J75.00 


5,527.44 


5.409.00 


14,700.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 
1,500.00 
3J36.00 

12,000.00 
3X9.00 
4.500.00 
1.556.00 


1.711.50 

855.75 
4.175.75 


3,500.00 
750.00 
192.50 

l,9M.OO 


9.000.00 
1.200.00 
14,431.50 


690.00 


Eipenditurts 


10.00 
21.75 


2458  J2 

700.21 


1.853.94 


30.11 

830.00 

480.798.73 

iix'a 


55.00 


54.00 

10.960  95 

4800 

154^28 


466.91 
211.57 

.,..^..„„„._ 

395.52 
3.441.38 
2.328.76 

1752.19 

1.382  46 


27.00 


978.27 
476.15 
199.50 
1.177.51 
89155 


5.276.14 

25.06 

2.018.71 

206.00 


4,620.00 


44.00 


22.00 
241.11 


375.00 
192.50 
4<0.00 


3J0I.55 
844.60 
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Oriiniutioii  or  Individiial  filini 


Eniptoict/Cliiiil 


RKtwts 


Frad  Siidak.  230  Seutk  Niditr  Dim.  IIOOO  Cticato.  L  60606 

GItm  SaiaiMli.  1400  ISUi  Stmt.  NN  WashinftM,  DC  20036-0001  . 

CknttavlMr  i.  Sirilmii.  1313  L  Strnt.  NW  NuhinilM.  K  20005 

Mfnr  Siifflb«i.  1016  16Ui  StiMt.  IM  N<shiii|tM.  K  20036 


lulit  SuifflM.  1341  G  Stmt.  M*.  11100  WashinftM,  K  2000S 

Ttamn  M.  SuiniM.  1001  PHM»)vMia  Am.  W*.  fl200-S  Wukiniton.  DC  20004 

SiittMrtand  Aibill  I  Bnniiaii.  1275  Ptansirtvania  tanw.  Mr  WishinitM.  DC  20004-2404 


Rosafflahi  S«MMt.  Suite  770  600  Mafytanil  Aw..  SW  Washinfton.  DC  20024 
r  t  Bcrtin.  CMd.  3000  K  Stmt.  NM.  1300  Masliin|ton.  DC  20007  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ivan  S»in,  P.O.  Ba  607  Aflinfton.  V»  22216  

Rou  0.  Smmmof.  4100  Bank  of  OUalmna  ToMf  Tulsa.  OK  74172-0154  

Scott  R.  Sairtini.  122  C  St.  NW,  I3M  Washin|tofl.  DC  20001  

G«ir|i  C.  Tau.  300  ManHamJ  Aw..  NE  Washinfton.  DC  20002  - 

Ronald  L  Tammeo.  1325  tanqftvania  Awnui.  M,  1700  Washinfton.  DC  20004  . 

Do 

Do - 

Do-.._ — _ 

DoII"!ZIZZZ~"~!;!ZIZZII"ZI!!!~ZZIII" 

Do 

Do. 


Taus  Businon  Gnup  on  Htalth.  1535  West  Unp  South.  1322  Houston.  TX  77027  . 

Dana  S.  Thoffl»son,  305  4tli  Stmt.  NE.  Washinfton.  K  20002 

Otis  N.  Thompson.  Room  1414-S.  A|.  Buitdinf  Washinfton.  DC  20250  

Thompson  I  Mitchtll.  1120  Vennont  Awnue.  NW,  11000  Washinfton.  DC  20005  .... 

Thompson  Mann  t  Hutson.  3000  X  Stmt.  NW.  MOO  Washinfton.  DC  20007  

Do „ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Thompson  Siiemoie  t  Gonialoi.  109  N.  Brush  Street.  1200  P.OBa  639  Tampa,  a  33601 
Anna  Thmson,  1025  Thomas  Jetlersott  Street.  1700^  Washinfton,  DC  20007  

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jul*  Tippeiis.  2$4A  Haiylaod  Aeenoe,  Nl  Washmfton,  DC  20003  .... 
Tms  Amofica!.  2122  Hass  Aw..  MT.  t412  Washinfton.  DC  20001 . 

EofM  M.  Tiisto.  P.O.  Ba  596  BcrheIeK  Sprinfs.  WV  25411  

Arthor  S.  TrojiNo.  105  (th  Street.  SW  Alhuqueroue.  Ml  87102 


Paul  E.  Tioqes.  Me)  Heof  t  Ehol  One  Post  Otticc  Souaie  Boston.  MA  02109 
Do _ „.., 


De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 


GcnoMow  W.  Todmi.  IK  13th  Stmt.  NW.  1900  Washinfton.  K  20005  . 

Alfred  Tedm  Jr.,  1225  in  Stmt,  NW,  11100  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

David  Torch  L  Atso.  517  2nd  Stmt  NE  Washinfton.  K  20002  

Do.._ 


Do. 


Nillinn  J.  TuieiHM,  1901  L  Stmt  NN  Washmfton.  K  20036  

SUolaif  F.  Tamlf.  1250  24th  Stmt.  NW.  KOO  Mashmften.  K  20037  ... 
Jane  L  Tenor.  1250  Caanoetieal  Aw..  NN.  t200  Neshmftn.  K  20036 

Riclwd  F.  Toney,  1725  K  SL.  NW.  1710  Waskai|lea.  DC  20006 

Urn  Toniipnod.  IIU  IStt  Stmt  NH.  Kll  Wadiiottoo,  K  20005 

Urn  ToHh.  1400  E|o  Sbeot  IM  NaslMftoo.  K  20005  . 


U.S.  llemotie«el  Sb  AuodatlM,  1315  East  Pacitico  Awnw  taahoini.  CA  92105  . 

IWoiar  IMM  SMes.  Inc.  390  PlU  Aw.  Ne>  Yort.  NT  10022 _ 

IMed  fmt  I  CoMMRiil  (Men  Monatieni  Uaieo.  1775  K  St..  I 


,K20006 

IMM  FmA  Fnil  t  KiirtMe  Aaa.  727  N.  NaAiiflen  SL  Aluodfia.  VA  22314  

Ueiad  Sbks  TotapkeM  Ataociatie*.  900  191k  Stmt.  NW.  ISOO  Woskmfloa,  DC  20036  

Jock  1.  Valarii.  ItOO  Eve  St,  NW  Neaki^ta,  K  20006  

IT.  VaHM.  I HMtert  Sbrt Akuadha.  W 2230S-260C 


Na^f  Vai  Dvie.  1709  ta  Tarii  Aw..  RN  NUdMtlOii.  DC  20006 
Lan  Vai  EHm.  1420  im  Sboet.  NN.  4tk  Floor  NeMfli 
Rgkort  C  VMk.  ch  Dear  LekMS  t  Afeartaaa  12SS  23id 


CK  20031  
,  NW  NeskMften.  K  20037  . 
Rni  P.  Vatiaii.  122  C  Sboet.  NW  USD  Naikiiiileo.  K  20001 
SkflM  i  «Mier,  On  Thona  Qede,  NN.  f9MIIO)kiH 


M  DC  20005-S802 
t  J.  HMoco,  INI  F^iiiHiiiiaAw— ,  NH.  tlOUfa  NoskiMloa.  K  20006  '.I"Z!.~..."IIIZZ 

iim  T.  «HHar.  SSS-13lk  SbMi.  NN.  Saile  300  NM  Naskioftoi,  DC  20036 _ „.. 

Vkraer  Ui(M  aenkart  Hcfkenei  1  Haid.  CMd.  901  IStk  Sboit.  NN  I7K  Naskiofto*.  K  20005-2301 

Do 

De 


Oatto  kitefrated  Resources  

Natanal  WIdlite  Federetm  _ 

National  Assn  of  Gowmment  Emplowei'  Niter.  Bra.  of  P.O. 

Natanal  Fed  of  Federal  Ewpl^ws     

Jefferson  Group  (For:PRC/AT1) 


Grace  Da  Silva  Tevem.  17  Perkins  Street  West  Newton.  MA  02165  

Mei?  T.  Tevanner,  1725  K  Stmt.  NW,  1710  Washinfton,  X  20006 

Martaret  J.  Tajtor.  50  F  Stmt.  NW.  11080  Washmfton.  K  20001  ._ 

Sandra  E.  Tajlor.  1600  M  St.  NW,  1702  Washmfton,  DC  20036  

T.  Daniol  Teemo.  1341  G  Street.  NW.  1900  Weshineton.  DC  20005 

Fled  H.  Telmer.  c/o  Da»  Lohnes  t  Albertson  1255  Taenty-third  Stmt.  IM  Washmfton.  DC  20037 

TempMon  t  Company.  1925  North  Ijmn  Stmt.  1701  Arlinfton.  VA  22209 

Do 

Tempo  Enterprises,  he,  P.O.  Boa  702160  Tulsa.  CK  74170 


Ropes  t  Gray  (Forj>ifital  Eouiplmcnt  Corp)  

North  American  Co  tor  Life  I  Health  Insurance  „ 

Anoncan  Academr  ol  Familj  Physcians  

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  t  FeW  (lor  Dieul  Buraham  Lambert)  . 

American  Bakers  Assn  , 

American  Gas  Assn  

AraeiKan  hon  1  Sted  Institute 

Business  Coelition  For  RICO  Rehrm  

California  Enerfy  Company  _ _.. 

Desifn  Pratection  Coelition 

l^ndai  Motor  Company 


hiteraational  Environmental  Polcy  Coalition  . 

MacAndnws  t  Fortes  Gmp.  Hk _ 

Motor  Miide  HaoutactuRis  Assn  

Ne«  Enfland  Pooer  

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Piedoct  Lability  Alliance  ™. 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn 


Rnkin  Redler  Bayh  Hart  1  Kiemer  (lor  Hemll  lynch  t  Co) 

Software  Publishers  Assn  _, 

Soltweic  Rentel  Coalitnn 

South  Camlma  Public  Scfwce  Authority   

New  Enfland  Anti-Vwsection  Society  

Hall  Estill  HardwEk  Gable  Golden  t  Nelson  (For&mmole  Netieii)  . 

National  Family  Planninf  1  Repioductne  Heelth  Assn,  kK 

Federal  Eipress  Corp 

Tamraen  Group  (ForO)leman  Natural  Beef) 

Tammen  Group  (ForOay  Research,  hw!  

Tammcn  Group  (ForAecision  bisifhts.  kic)  

Momec  Pertncrs  (For:kiteituit)me  Corp) _ 

Tammcn  Gnup  (ForiTV  Corp) 

Potomac  Partners  (For-Netional  Nutritional  Foods  Assn)  ._ 

Potomac  Partners  (For:Ortanic  Food  Alliance  (OFA))  _.... 

Tammen  Group  (Forftpulalnn-Enviionment  Balance) 


Natnnal  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Oistnbutors  . 

BR  Services.  Inc  

CI  Americas  _. 

Miller  Brewinf  Company 

Steta)  Steel 

William  M.  Keck  n  

Space  kidustnes.  Inc 


Sheet  Metal  1  Air  Conditnnini  Contractors  Natmal  Assn 

Orfanuatiofl  ol  ProtessMoal  Employees  of  USOA  

Cold  Fimshod  Steel  Bar  histitute  

Bochtel  (jraup,  Inc „ 

Combustion  Enfineennf .  hic  

Floor-Denid.  tac 

bitcniational  Paper  Company 

M.W.  Mhitt  Compeny _ 

Moriison-Xnodsen  Co.  Inc  . 


Natanal  Dual  Shop  Coalition  

TAP  Electrical  Contrectmf  Semce.  he  

Ven  Beach  Oceanfnnt  hmskirs  United  Partnership  . 
City  of  Cleaneeter 


lefislatne  Stratef ics  (ForAnencan  kidependent  Retmers  Assn)  . 
lefislatNe  Stratef les  (For:Brid(e  Products) 


lefisletiw  Stratefies  (For£otenefltwi  1  bidependenl  Power  Caalilien  of 
America,  kc) 

lefislatne  Stratefcs  (FOriConsolidatad  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  kic)  

Ufislathc  Stratefies  (For:Delavan  Lake  Sanitaiy  DistncO 

lefisletiw  Stratefies  (For:Hofltway  Refnmf  Company) 

Lefislatnic  Stratefies  (ForMami-Dade  Water  L  Sewer  Autkonty  Department)  .. 

Lefisletnie  Stratefies  (For:Notural  Gas  IMicle  Coelitm)  _ 

lefislatnc  Stratefies  (For:PenntBCk  Papers,  he)  

lefislatne  Stratefies  (For:Teus-llew  Maaco  hiwer  Company)  

Lefislatiw  Stratefies  (ForTosco  Corp)  _ 

Natanal  Abortan  Rifhts  Actan  Leafue 


Stem  Bros,  he  

Navajo  Academy  Beard  of  Trustees  .. 

American  hsurance  Assn 

Cambridte  Redevekipmcnt  Aothonly  . 

Homane  Society  of  the  US.,  et  al 

koqoois  Gas  Traasmissan  Systems  .. 

Nabenel  Wntuic  Capital  Assn  

Norton  Company 

Sam  Oub  of  Amnca  

Thermodics.  he 


Columbia  Gas  Distnbatan  Companas  . 

Haadfun  Control.  Inc  

City  of  Moreno  Valley  

City  of  RiaRo 

■SCO.  kic 


Di  LiHy  t  Company  „ 

Piloiiiac  Partners  (For^aac  Food  Alhance  (OFAI) 

Natanal  Famt  Pniducts  Assn 

Cawtney  McCamant  t  Tomey  

Ethyl  Corporatwn 

WMemess  Soccly 


U5.  Telepkene  Assn _ 

Haben  Pictoie  Asia  ol  Amrca.  he 

Hitanal  tea  e<  PMntstan  of  tke  IkkM  ttttn 

Air  Tnopeit  Assa  of  Awarca _ 

EtaitaMe  Fmictal  CaiapaMes 

Delasca.  he .-. 

Armniik  Aiainkly  of  Anenca  

hdepeMaat  Baakars  Assa  of  Anenca  . 

hlMaaliwal  Mas  Natiil  Assa 

kM*  Mnl  Gas  Assa  ol  Anenca 
Ahhkm  HnnMi  of  Nitaifil  Hntoty  — 
M  MMbc  C«p 

BiWMi  ■  nHt.  K  ^— — ...— ..— 


1.750JIO 

15.000i» 

571J( 


TlOilO 
845.50 


42S.S0 


201J5 

172.50 

3.525.50 


4J20.n 

"2.621100 
5305.00 


4.100.00 
U75.00 
6.000.00 
3i00.00 
8JOO.O0 
3.000.00 


1.200.00 


1.700.00 
93S.00 


73.1  I4i8 

5J3t.OO 

2tJ9199 

10.0(13$ 


9tU0 
20MBJt 
lOJOLOO 
tJSUt 

1.74175 
1 


2159977 

8M5.00 

174.95 

971J5 
30,76548 

17.00 

73.246  JO 
4.250M 

539  J4 

2.009.(6 

2,702.50 
8,970.00 
9.430.00 

36.00 

6i29J9 
16.771.02 
2.812i0 

402.50 
76032 

690.10 

460.00 

8.970M 

460.00 

5.762.00 
1^07.50 
3397.50 
3,712.50 

30.00 
32.00 
170.00 

17.550.00 

14.33lil2 
3.000.00 

279  84 

1.600.00 

6^100X0 



657J50 

2.70750 
5.000  ilO 
1.407i» 

1.932j00 

1.000M 

300(0 

13672 
19613 
14974 


27.(( 


(3.92 


22(72 


6.00 
46.92 


10.021.23 

1.407.(1 

30349 


34UI 


4J07.14 

3A0.99 

2J9I.05 

1.00 


49  JM 
(42.48 


71114.(1 
Wis 
424  J* 


35.1(5.72 


410J7 
2M.0( 
55975 
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Organuation  of  Indtvidual  riling 


Do. 

k. 

Di. 

h. 

Bi. 

Di. 

Dg. 

Do. 

Da. 

Di. 

Dt. 

Oi. 

Di. 

Da. 

Do 

Do 


I 


Wriinia  C.  Vtitii.  1101  Nofth  Moor  SInct  Miniton.  VA  22209 

Ntttir  D.  Viiqranl  Jr .  Zuckett.  Scoutt  RasMbcrior  t  Jolinson  888  ITIli  SI .  IW.  7tli  Fl  Hkshington.  DC  20006  .-... 

Oo 

VWimtaar  Tnistoes  o(  M-Fo(.<>nfit  Hast)itals.  818  \m  Stmt,  m,  1900  WasnmgtDn.  DC  20006 

NoKit  WiKaco.  401 C  StiKt.  IK  WnAinitoii.  K  20002  

lam  Ham  NaWi.  102S  Connoctnit  Aw.  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

JaiMS  P.  Nabli.  17S2  N  Strait.  IM.  ttOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

J.  AUm  Nmiplir.  Hi  IMi  Slmt.  RW  Wnllinglon,  K  2000S 

Di 

Mclud  0.  Wan.  1701  Pmnsytonia  Am..  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 

SiSM  Warm.  PO  Bn  21692  kiWM.  M  99800-2 

Waslingtoii  Gas  Ughl  Co.  c/o  Carat  A.  BiclitoM  1  lOO  H  StMt.  NW  Washington.  DC  20D8I 
RonaU  D.  Watinnan.  900  2iid  Stml.  NE.  1109  Washington.  K  20002 

Di...- - 

Do 

Jmy  8.  Watfn.  777  Mill  Strait.  NW.  KM  Washington.  DC  20005  

Liqi  R.  Nalluns.  236  Massachusetts  Aw..  NE.  1504  Washington.  DC  20002 

In  Walsan.  900  17tli  Strait.  NW  WaslMigton.  K  20006 

Jm?  B.  WMSM  Jr..  PO.  Ba  1022  Wilningtoii.  DC  19899-1022  ~ 

Nhirm  E.  Witts  Jr..  P.O.  Ba  270  Woodstock,  n  0KI91 

Bnici  H.  Nitzmin.  1130  17«i  Strert.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20036 

Dnid  Ntawr.  122S  E|i  Stmt.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005 

JaiMS  D.  Nriib.  1400  Efc  Strait.  NW  Washington.  X  20005  

Sisw  WUir.  1400  16th  Strait.  NW.  1320  Washington.  K.  20036 

Paul  NKkstiiii,  236  Massactaisdts  A«..  NE.  1504  Washington.  DC  200C2 


fM  GoIsM  I  NUnm.  1615  I  Stmt.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Wnncr  IfcCatfray  Bndsly  Kaplan  I  Ijvin.  PC    1350  Nm  Yorti  Aw .  NW  MOO  Washmgtr.  DC  2000S  . 

Arthur  E  Niisbifg.  2200  Tiist  Bank  Plact  East  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 -.... 

DaoiH  Wms.  40S  C  Strait.  K  Washington.  DC  20002 

Slaolq  A.  Nans.  601  Pmnsylvania  Aw..  PM.  1700  Washington.  DC  20004-2602 

SuzaoK  Wms.  1129  20th  Stmt.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hnwrd  C.  Wwmann.  1212  Nnr  Vorh  Awoue.  NW.  11250  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bryant  L  Witch.  1200  17lh  SI .  NW.  Suite  106  Washington.  DC  20036 

Williaoi  Wnwr.  6302  30th  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20015-2238 

Walir  Group.  1317  F  Straet.  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20004 

Oo _ 

Do 


Di .: 

Bi  ZIIZ.!II!ZIIZZZIZZI!!ZIIZIZ1..!.. '. ZTI  ZZZIZIIZIZIZ 

Pi  zzziiizizziiz~zzzz!zzzzzz~"  zz;;zizziz!izi 

Di -.-Ji-... 

8* 

IEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE:  eeeeeee. 

Is 


Ol. 

0». 

Do. 

Db. 

Do 

Ol. 

Si. 

Bi. 

Ol. 

Di. 

Dl. 

Di. 

Da. 

Da. 

Do 


Nmct  Mtanm  Nml.  ^^^  14tli  strait.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

ElM  Hlurtn.  1701  Pims|l«ania  Awnw.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

(Cardan  B.  Wkntac.  1025  ComMCtcul  Aw.  NW  Washington.  K  20036   

HwiiU  E  mirti.  1400  16tk  Stmt.  NN.  1610  Wishington.  DC  20036  

W.  IWk  NMi.  8I7-A  King  SiraH.  1204  AloanOna.  VA  22314 

Di..._ __ 

WKd  H.  WMi.  900  19Ui  SInrt.  M.  itOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

WMi  ran  I  Vmilli.  1156  15th  St..  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  2000S  

I  GiMi  t  Send,  loot  WMini  Aw.  SiMle.  WA  98104 

I  f.  Wbsw.  1801  tmtm  11420  Dwwr.  CO  80202  


Dl. 
Ol. 
Dl. 


Employir/Client 


1 1  Dm.  Om  CmImt  Tmv  ?.  0.  Bo  1832  Nn>  Hawn.  CT  0650S-1832  

PmI  H.  Wart,  th  Om  Hkw  t  Alkntm  1255  23nl  Strert.  NW  Washington,  DC  2003) 

IlMui  0.  meat.  2011  En  Stmi.  M,  1601  Wnhington.  DC  20006  

Wk*  Im  t  FraMMt.  1776  K  StaK.  NM,  12th  n.  Washington.  K  20006  

■fci  III!  iKtar  NMMf  t  Qmm.  173S  Rn  Toik  Aw..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Ol. 

Dl. 
Da. 
Ol. 
Dl. 


.  2333  DWi  IM-.  SE  Ciiaf  Riods.  U  52401 

iMMn  f.  IWiwu.  4«  C  SmL  K  HWmfln,  K  20002  

Itaiii  I.  MHam.  415  2ii  SL.  K.  (300  NnAMgH".  DC  20002  

~       IT.  mumt.  2501  H  9ml.  W  WBlMi|ln.  DC  20037  .„ „.. 

I L  Wit.  1617  K  St.  m.  §1210  Wukmtlm.  K  20006 

I  CMfaM.  44  Ent  Wflii  StMl  Pi>*i  1107  IMrssn.  Wl  53701-1807  . 
1 1  Jnai,  rt..  1 101  Ciiictci*  An..  ■*.  1500  Wislmglin.  DC  20036  . 


Central  Gult  

General  Awation  Uanulacturers  Association  

General  Dynamics  Corp 

GenCorp  

InwstmenI  Company  Institute  

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Perlorming  Aits  . 

Mars.  Inc  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

MOC  Holdings.  Ix 

New  Progresswe  Party 

Northwest  Airlines  

NBC 

NYNEx  Corp  ''I  ;iz;!ZZZZZZZZI! 

Travelers  Corporation  

TRW.  Inc  

UNC,  Inc  

Amencan  Assn  ol  School  Administralors  -.. 

Continental  Insurance  Companies  _ 

National  Fraternal  Congress  ol  America  


Sierra  Club  

Heallh  Insurance  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  . 

American  Tunaboat  Assn  

Basin  Electric  Power  

Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Co 

E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co 

Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council 


Milwaukee  County-lntergowrnmental  Relations  ... 

Wisconsin  Counties  Assn  

Wisconsin  Department  ol  Industry.  Labor  6  Human  ikiltions 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc , 

Center  lor  Law  and  Education.  Inc  , 

Wilderness  Society  


Grocefy  Manufacturers  of  America.  Ik 

National  Coal  Assn _ _. 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  ™..., 

Wilderness  Society  „. 

Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc 


Centei  for  Law  and  Education.  bK 
Noranda.  Inc  


National  Manufactured  Housing  Finance  Assn 

Dorsey  8  Whitney  

Sierra  Club  

Business  Eiecutives  for  National  Security  Education  Fund  Inc  . 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  for  the  Aging 

Association  ol  Private  Pension  &  Wellara  Plans.  Inc  , 

Amencan  Psychological  Assn  

ATiencan  Tax  Reduction  Movement  . 

Allied-Signai,  Inc  

American  Airlines.  Inc 


iia.  iiH.  >... 


American  Institute  for  Foreign  Study  Scholarship  Foundation  . 
Ai«;o ^ 

Coca-Cola  Company  ., 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  Medical  Center .... 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

Consortium  of  Slate  Mantime  Schools 

Coopers  &  Lybrand   

Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  ltd  

FHP  

General  Motors  Corp  , 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  

Monarch  Capitol  Corp  , 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenca,  toe  

MCI  Communications  Corp   

National  Assn  ol  Sxial  Wortiers 

National  Gypsum  Co , 

New  England  Electric  System 

Norton  Company  „ 

Nova.  An  Aiberta  Corp  

Novacor  Chemicals,  Ltd 

Oceanic  Institute   

Ohio  Edison  „ 

Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribal  Council  

Regional  Planning  Commission  

Serono  Laboratories 

Simon  Wiesenthal  CenterAluseum  of  Toleranci 

State  of  Oregon.  Office  of  the  Gowmor 

Stock  Information  Group  

Training  Media  Distributors  Assn  

U.S.  Bwscience 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8  Co 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  

AssKialnn  ol  Maximum  Sefma  Telccasters,  kK 

Crop  Insurance  ProfeuKmals  Assn  

FMC  Corporation 

US  Telephone  Assn  . 


Association  ol  Regionally  Accred  Priv  Coll  1  Univ  ..^ 

Antic  Skwe  Regional  Coip  , 

Kogovsek  t  Associates.  Inc  (Forjeir  Steams,  Inc)  > „ 

Kogonek  1  Associates,  Inc  (For&nomlli  Picitic  Ckrp)  

Kogovsek  t  Associates.  Inc  (ForPitken  1  Eagli  Coultiis,  Colondo) 

Kogovsek  I  Associates.  Inc  (ForWestem  Land  Eicti«i|i  Co) 

Ifilla  Banfi,  USA j. 

Buckbee-Mears  Cortland 4 

National  Assn  of  Slevidoras ».. 

Washington  Citucns  tor  Wgrid  Trade  ^. 

BellSouth  Corp 

fionnenlli  Intnnatmal  Cotp  

Empira  Blue  Cnm  t  Btia  StiiiM  ... 

FMAbrstar  Financial  Group  

Hobbs  Straus  Dean  8  Wider 

I.C  Penney  Co.  hic 

Security  Pacific  Natmal  Bank  

Solano  Water  Authority 

Pliilip  Moms,  he 

Surra  Club 

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Groaars  .... 
Chcfliical  Hanifadunn  Assn,  Inc  . 
Rohffl  t  Hus  Co 


Bill  Mrtzmr  Gmtiart  I  Mnn  (FoiWnconwi  CtaM  HihWs  Asm) 
Amncm  Horn  Pradocts 


Ricnpts 


1.587.50 


400.00 
3.M7.50 
7.250.M 


2.037.50 
400.00 


4.162.50 
7,928.75 
3.231.25 
3.245.00 
375.00 


500.00 

7.177.05 

2.00 

4.00 

10.500.00 

3.252.38 

21.88 


15,000.00 

36,000.00 

2.500.00 

1.620.00 


13.650.00 
7.875.00 
9.045.00 
5,000.00 
615.00 
2,347.92 
2.224.00 


8,800.00 
1.206.00 

117.71 
32.00 

735.00 


405.00 
Tm.2i 


630.70 

579.60 

3.000.00 


E^Mdituns 


6,650.00 
4,950.00 
2.200  00 
2.750.00 
5.220.00 
900  00 


4.650.00 

4.687  50 

450  00 


2.700.00 
5.300.00 


1.000.00 


400.00 


845.00 
2.600.00 


200.00 


S.950.00 
1.250.00 


481.00 

7,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,500.00 

30.000.00 


1.606.87 
2.085.06 
28,114.20 
6.120.00 


2^50.00 
14.532.00 


18J53.00 


10.000.00 

15.000.00 

715.00 


1J74.95 
1.150.00 
2,000.00 
2.000.00 


11.922.00 

i'bd 

"io-MM 


600.00 
2.667.00 
3.946,72 
2.667  00 


265.50 
2.283,00 


230.76 


55.00 


30.21 
42,90 
36.55 


80.70 
9,00 


44  45 

45.85 
845 


109O 
17.45 
18.00 


22.40 
46  65 


21.40 
1.106.13 


1. 606.17 
285.06 

6J18.66 
832.76 


1,275.71 


1.722.71 


913.20 
260.18 


28.00 
24.00 


975.40 
9.59 
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Orfiniidion  ot  Indnulual  Filini 


Emploicf/aieiit 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Dt.. 

Do.. 

Dt. 

Da. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 


Ui5  A.  William»r.  1034  E.  SeOimck  Stmt  Ptiilailelptiu.  P»  19150 

Wilmer  Cutlef  (  Pictenng.  2445  M  Street,  m  Washinfton,  DC  20037-14M 

Do 

Chaoir  E.  KKilioii  Jf.,  80  F  Strett.  m  Washmjtor,  DC  20001  

D  Reid  Wilsor.  408  C  Stmt.  NE  Washingtoo.  DC  20002 

Denisi  Wilson.  1350  Era  Street,  m.  #400  Washinitar,  DC  20005 

Michael  J.  Wilson.  815  16th  St..  m.  #507  Washinjton.  DC  20006  

Wmboni  VanScoyK  1  Hoopr.  453  Ne«  Jersey  Aw .  SE  Washiniton.  DC  20003 

Joseph  B.  Winkelmann.  1250  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  #620  Washiniton.  DC  2003E  

Do - -. 

Do _ 

Winston  t  Stiawn.  1400  I  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20005-3502 _... 

Do 

Do -.. 

Do - 

Do 

Winthrop  Stimson  Putnam  t  Roberts.  1133  Connecticut  A«c..  m.  1200  Washinfton.  DC  20038 

Do 

Do 

SR  Woidak  and  AssKiates.  Inc,  The  Bellevue  -  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  Philadelpliia.  PA  19102  . 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do -. 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ooI':i!I!'I!;;i;!IIIIIZZIIIZIZZ!Z!"ZZZ"ZZZZZZZIZI 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do _ — -. 

DoIII'Z!ZZZZ;ZII'I'!"i:iIZIZIZIZ"ZZZIZ!!II!!II':!I''I'I 

DoZ~"I!II'ZZ"ZI"II"''I"!ZIZ!!!!Z"]ZZZ"Z!Z'Z!ZZIIIZ.!ZZlZ!.. 
Do 

Doz;iz!;i;zz"iz!zz;;i!zzzzzzizzzzzzizzzzzzzzz"Z! 

Do 

Do 

Do - - 

Do _- 

Do - 

Do - 

Do 

James  NbH, 


1725  K  St.,  m.  #914  Ntsliiiiiton.  DC  20006  

Julwrn  IMnd.  1725  ITth  Street,  m.  1109  Washiniton.  K  20009  

Do 

kyin  M.  Waods,  P.O.  ta  521  The  Pliins.  VA  22171  

Do 

Do 

MM  UMMnity  Gmies  (to<  1993).  1701  K  Street.  NW  #400  Washiniton.  DC  20006 

W.  Robert  Woriv,  190  St.CKir  Dnw  St.  Simmoiu  bland.  (M  31522  

NundH  ttm  Cuinon  t  Tlietcd.  1615  L  St..  NN.  1650  Wastimitoii.  DC  2003C  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do -..- 

Da __ 

Do „ 

Do - - 

Do - 

Do 

DoZ"ZZZZZZz;zzz"Zz:ii:'":zz;zzz;:::;;:izzz" 
Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Aiaocittion  ot  Family  Farmrs 

Ratert  M.  Ban  Gnwp 

BMfly  Eatuphsts _ 

BMC  Mustries.  Iiic  

Cantiinf  21  Rul  Estate  Corp  

Cajbfe  Ceottnictm  loan  Insurance  As» 

CKM  Coip - -.... 

EdM  Liiidei.  Inc  

Eocutne  Lite  Insurance 

FiMiKtal  Security  Assuruict  

First  Boston  Corp  _ 

FAB  

Glam.  hK  . 


Gnnmidi  Capital  Markets.  Inc 

IMMACorp 

Hiflicr  Education  Assistance  Foundation  

MIy  AwJeman  Hart  (  Hallman _ 

Kcyatom  Pnmdeiit  Life  Insurance  Co  

Mustang  Fuel  Coreoratnn 

Rational  Assn  ol  Rehabilitation  A(encies  

National  Board  lor  Professional  Teaching  Standarti 

Ibtional  Soft  Dnok  Assn 

Nortolk  Soutliem  Corp  

Oklahoma  Gas  1  Electrx  Co 

Pfurmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Pittstpn  Co  . 


Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America. 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Co 

Southaest  Airlines 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Assn  „ 

Teiaco.  Inc , 

Tens  Air  Corp  _, 

Trailer  Tram  Co  

Turner  Bnudcastiog  System.  Inc  .... 

US  English 

US.  Teleptiooc  Assn 
Unnerul  Foods.  Inc 


Inc 


USAA  Financial  Service  Co 

C.UJi.E.-PA 

Deutsche  Lufthansa  AG _ _ 

International  Swap  Dealers  Assn 

American  Fed  of  Government  Employees _.._ 

Sierra  Club  

Motorola.  Inc - — . . — 

Amalgamated  CMhing  t  Fertile  Wortiers  Union  

IfintSA  - 

American  Resort  1  Residential  Development  Assn  _ 

Wnkelmann  I  Associates.  Inc  (For:lotemational  Video  Broadcasts,  kic)  . 

National  Assn  of  kHiustnal  t  Office  Parts _ 

American  Assn  of  Museums _ 

CNA  Financial  Corp  _ 

kitemational  Council  of  Shopping  Centers _..... 

National  Council  of  Health  Fxilities  Finance  Authorities  

National  Private  Cable  Assr  

Association  of  Seat  Uft  Manufacturers  

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amerxa  

Queen  City  Home  Health  Care  

Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center  . 

All  Childrens  Hospital  

Arkansas  Children's  Hospital  , 

Biosonics.  he 

Cardinal  Glennon  Ckildren's  Hospital  _ 

Children's  Hospital  (Boston) 

Childrens  Hospital  of  Buffato  _. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles 

CtiMren's  Hospital  of  Hchiian  _ 

OiiMren's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh 


Ckildren's  Hospital  Medical  Center  of  Akren 

ChiUini's  Hospital  Reseaicli  Foundation 

CtiiMien's  Mcmonal  Medical  Center 

Hahnemann  Unmersity  

Health  bidustiy  Manufacturers  Assn  

Henrietta  Egleston  Hospital  for  Children 

Hill  Group 

La  Rabida  Children's  Hospital 

Magee-Women's  Hospital  

Medical  Calleie  ol  hnnsyhnma  

Mercy  CatMc  Medical  Center 


Natanal  Assn  of  Children's  Hospitols  t  Related  Insttiilion  . 

National  League  of  Nursing 

Pubkc  Financial  Management 

Sprmg  Garden  CoHege  

St.  Ckiistoptef's  Hospital  tor  Children  

St.  Francis  Madcal  Centr  — 

St.  Louis  CkiMnn's  Hospital  

Unnitrsity  of  Pannaylvania  i 

Vanderbilt  Ikmcrsity  Medical  Center  

Hestani  Pennsylvania  Hospital 

Njfler  CkHdnn's  HaspiUI  - 

ANiancc  to  Save  EnerB  _ - 

Bnce  P.  Camenn  (For£mbassy  ot  Guatemala)  — 

Bmce  P.  Cimeiwi  (Forfmbassy  of  MoiambHtue) _ 

MMie  fcr,  kic -._ -., 

OILbic 


NMrti  Risttfch  Associttts.  Inc 

Gmlar  8<iffalo  Athletic  Carp  

SoMtlMni  CflnpMf  Smncts.  inc  _ 

tortip  htotiias.  ltd 

American  hrtemabonal  Graup.  Inc 

Aneiicaa  km  t  SM  kntiliite 

AoKiatia*  a)  AaarKin  Railnads  

laBMdi  Carp 

BHWMI,  oMWrMMRt  ct   

turf  kMaiiatiaMl  Grid 

Bnanets  Caeatil  an  krfaer  Air  

riimalir  Maby  t  Fragrance  Assn.  kic  

Onaer  hdabies.  kK 

EMiMic  M<iitnai  Asm 

EMinMMWrtal  Air  CoMtral.  Inc  — 

Fakai  Sttaty  Puduets  

HH  Malar  Oa  ..._ — 

Gaartl  JkMliaa  MiMilactiiicn  Asaacutm 

Giaoaiy  MiwilKliiaii  of  Amnca.  Mc 

Gil  CMpanliaii  — 


135.00 
2.910AI 


520.n 


270.00 


4.145.00 
3.480.00 
3J70.00 
U50.00 


107.50 


215AI 
2.010.00 
2.500.00 
2J9l.n 
2J60.00 

270.00 


1.720.00 


IJCOO 
5.200.00 

~4"75o!ob 
IGOM 


5.175.00 
84.26 
4.000.00 
4J75.M 
50.000.00 
6.000.00 


2.100.00 


105.00 


9.000.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 

12.320.00 
795.50 
4,000.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
3J00.00 

21.000.00 
5.100.00 
3.000.00 
3.795.50 

22J«0.00 


29.000.00 

795.50 

7jOOilO 


6M0.0O 
12.000.00 

9.C00JI0 
36.000^10 


795i0 

30.000  in 

5JWIJI0 
lOJOOJM 
795J0 
136.41 
3.S62iO 
3.5t2J0 

~1J0(L« 

"uiVi 

2M000 

"uisS 

6.971i0 
U«9J5 
3J40.00 


2.28 
45.17 


7ja 


4i7 


59.76 
52.17 
45.17 

an 


4J7 


4.57 
2875 
3832 

34.a 

42  JB 

4.57 


23.73 


20i3 
71.63 


71.63 
4i7 


85.00 


7.05 


MOO 


772  J7 
5(6  J7 
586  J7 
494.S9 
(54J0 
537.77 
SKJ7 
586  J7 

sau7 

3JZ3JI 

4H.97 

SKJ7 

1J37.17 

3.775.41 


233.01 
454  JO 

U71J9 


1.U6.49 
178.18 

1.701J1 
1.5)9  JZ 


454  JO 

3.196.24 

\sm:a 

1M5.70 
454  JO 


300  JM 
61i» 

128.00 
1J15.40 
2.442.75 


198  J6 
338J3 

39.18 
7J8 
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OrganuatKHi  or  Indmdusl  Filing 


Do. 
Do 
to. 
to 

to 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


1 1  SAlit.  1919  Pnnstflvania  Avntue.  m.  1800  Washington.  K  20006 

kin  W.  Yt|g.  SlOl  Riw  Rd.  BMtsda.  MO  20816  -. 

■  ~  I  YaK«.  910  Ittt  St..  m.  1402  Washington.  DC  20006  1 

to. 


Km  T«llaa.  8120  FntM  St.  Sitar  Spniig.  MO  20910  

C«qiro«il.l(2SlStmt.  MTIIislimiloa.  DC20036 

Ritarta  liM  TounuiB.  122  C  StiMl.  NW.  1875  Wajhingtoo.  DC  20001-2109 
total  A.  TDMf.  12248  Turtay  Gnat  Ct.  MaryUod  Heightv  MO  63043 
to. 


Mm  R.  ZapuH.  Jakn  R.  ZagiM  teuciatn.  Inc  7611  Virginia  Lane  Falls  am>\.  «  22043 

"       1  Zatonc  Jr..  8333  tr/Ki  tony  Rd.  PO.  Ba  4689  Cleanrater.  a  33518  

G.  2mm.  lOSO  17111  Stnat  M.  1810  Wasbingtoii.  DC  20036 


Mnm  Zak.  120M  Nbadoaid  Amwa  Oatiwt.  Ml  48203-3596 

lui  N*MiM  GnaM.  hK.  1400  SatenUi  St.JI.W..I320  Washington.  DC  20036  .. . 

CmI  *.  ZicMU.  214  R.  Hawy  St.,  1203  MadiiM.  Wl  53703  

ElaiM  ZiMba.  1515  Nihoa  haltraid  MingtM.  VA  22209 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson.  Dr.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord  *  *  *.— Psalm  33:12. 

Eternal  God,  at  this  critical  time  we 
remember  with  profound  gratitude  the 
faith  of  former  Presidents  in  times  of 
crisis. 

Engraved  in  our  minds  is  the  picture 
of  George  Washington  kneeling  in 
prayer  at  Valley  Forge.  We  hear  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  saying:  "*  *  *  Intoxicated 
with  unbroken  success  we  have  become 
too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us. 
*  *  *  It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble 
ourselves,  to  confess  our  national  sins, 
and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgive- 
ness." We  recall  the  last  published 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson:  "The  sum  of 
the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  our  civ- 
ilization cannot  survive  materially  un- 
less it  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can 
be  saved  only  by  becoming  permeated 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  *  *  *'"  And  the 
statement  of  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt: "No  greater  thing  could  come  to 
our  land  today  than  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  religion.  *  *  *  that  would  stir 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  of  all 
faiths  to  a  reassertion  of  their  belief  in 
God  and  their  dedication  to  His  will  for 
themselves  and  for  their  world.  *  *  *" 

Patient  God,  forgive  our  indifference; 
awaken  us  to  our  dependence  upon 
Thee.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


Today,  at  3  p.m.,  under  a  previous 
consent  agreement,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  8,  S.  320,  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration reauthorization  bill. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  following  the  time  reserved  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  3  p.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  6  minutes  each. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  remainder  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  time  is  reserved. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  leader  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each  for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
3  p.m. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  421  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OMNIBUS 
EXPORT  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  put  my  colleagues  on  notice  of  my 
intention  to  add,  as  amendments  to  the 
legislation  which  will  be  called  to  the 
floor,  provisions  which  will  create  a 
criminal  penalty  for  individuals  who 
aid  in  the  proliferation,  delivery,  or 
dissemination  of  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  which  are  such  a  potent  prob- 
lem in  the  world  today. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  expand  the  definition  of  terror- 
ism to  state  specifically  that  the  pro- 
duction of  biological  and  chemical 
weapons  per  se  constitutes  an  act  of 
terrorism  regardless  of  whether  there 
is  an  active  state  of  war. 

The  legislation,  as  currently  framed, 
contains       govemment-to-govemment 


sanctions  and  limited  procurement  and 
import  sanctions  for  foreign  individ- 
uals. It  is  my  submission  that  such 
sanctions  alone  will  not  work  because 
of  the  political  dimculties  of  pursuing 
those  sanctions.  But  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  would  impose  criminal 
liability  on  any  individual  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  production  or  dissemina- 
tion of  biological  and  chemical  weap- 
ons where  that  acts  to  maim  or  murder 
or  injure  an  American  citizen  tmy- 
where  in  the  world. 

This  amendment  is  buttressed  on 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  which  the 
U.S.  Government  has  imposed  in  1984 
legislation,  making  it  a  violation  of 
U.S.  law  for  anyone  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  hijack  or  to  kidnap  American 
citizens  wherever  it  may  occur.  Cus- 
tomarily, criminal  jurisdiction  at- 
taches in  the  place  where  the  event  oc- 
curs, but  it  is  consistent  under  inter- 
national law  and  U.S.  law  to  make  it  a 
violation  of  our  laws  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  assault,  maim,  or  murder  a 
U.S.  citizen  as  embodied  in  the  1986 
Terrorist  Act  or  in  the  1984  legislation, 
making  it  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  to 
kidnap  or  have  hostage-taking. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  Mr.  President,  will  deal  simi- 
larly with  those  who  engage  in  the  pro- 
liferation of  chemical  or  bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  put  my  col- 
leagues on  notice,  in  addition,  that  I 
intend  to  offer  the  Terrorist  Prosecu- 
tion Act  with  the  death  penalty  to  the 
pending  legislation.  I  had  stated  an  in- 
tention to  do  this  on  an  earlier  bill  and 
was  asked  to  desist  from  doing  so  on 
the  cost-of-living  amendment  which 
was  before  the  Senate  when  we  were  in 
session  during  the  month  of  January. 
But  I  do  intend  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment when  this  legislation  is  taken  up 
later  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized.  Does 
he  wish  to  use  his  recognition  or  does 
he  wish  to  be  recognized  under  morning 
business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  claim  a  portion 
of  my  leader  time. 

The  PRElSIDE»rr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  «  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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SILVIO  CONTE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
return  to  a  Capitol  Hill  which  is  much 
different  than  the  one  we  left  nearly  2 
weeks  ago. 

For  today,  we  return  to  a  Capitol  Hill 
without  Silvio  Conte. 

It  was  my  prlvllegre  to  serve  with 
"SiL"  during  8  of  the  32  years  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Throughout  those  32  years,  SiL  pro- 
vided the  House  and  this  city  with 
compassion,  common  sense,  and  good 
humor. 

SiL  and  I  did  not  agree  on  every 
Issue,  but  he  gave  as  good  as  he  got, 
and  I  never  doubted  his  conunitment  to 
do  what  was  right  for  his  beloved  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  for  America. 

I  know  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
join  with  me  in  sending  our  condo- 
lences to  SiL's  wife,  Corinne,  and  to 
their  children. 


GULF  UPDATE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  very  brief- 
ly on  another  matter — and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
for  permitting  me  to  precede  him — I 
know  that  numy  Members  of  this  body 
returned  to  their  home  States  this  past 
week  to  meet  with  their  constituents, 
to  hear  what  the  people  were  saying. 

I  am  confident  they  heard  the  same 
thing  Kan  Ban  8  have  been  telling  me: 
that  they  stand  wholeheartedly  behind 
President  Bush,  and  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind our  soldiers  in  the  gulf. 

Americans  have  proven  that  they 
f\illy  understand  both  the  importance 
of  our  mission,  and  the  cynical  machi- 
nations of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Throughout  his  rule,  Saddam  has 
shown  a  willingness,  even  a  preference. 
to  sacrifice  his  own  people  for  what  he 
perceived  to  be  good  public  relations. 

And  last  week,  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  were  forced  to  pay 
the  ultimate  price  for  Saddam's  strat- 
egy of  moving  military  equipment  into 
civilian  areas. 

Immediately,  Saddam  called  in  the 
cameras,  hoping  that  he  could  win  the 
war  in  the  media,  since  he  is  losing  it 
on  the  battlefleld. 

Once  again,  Saddam  misjudged  the 
American  people.  While  we  all  felt  sor- 
row over  the  loss  of  civilian  life,  Amer- 
ica knew  there  was  no  cause  for  guilt. 

America  knew  that  it  is  Saddam  him- 
self, who  is  responsible  for  the  gulf 
war,  and  the  tragedies  that  go  with  it. 

America  knew  that  one  truth  has  re- 
mained the  same  ever  since  Saddam  in- 
vaded Kuwait  on  August  2.  That  is  the 
fact  that  Saddam  can  end  the  war  right 
now.  He  can  prevent  additional  death 
and  destruction  in  Baghdad. 

America  knows  that  if  he  does  not. 
then  our  mission  must  and  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

America  also  knows  that  the  mission 
will  not  be  completed  without  losses  of 
American  lives. 


Early  Sunday,  Operation  Desert 
Storm  claimed  its  first  Kansan,  when 
Cpa.  Jeff  Middleton  of  Sumner  County 
was  killed  by  "friendly  fire." 

Jeff  Middleton  was  the  type  of  young 
man  who  makes  America  proud.  He  had 
just  reenlisted  in  the  military,  and  told 
his  family  that  he  "wanted  to  go  to  the 
gulf  to  defend  fi"eedom." 

Jeff  Middleton  died  defending  free- 
dom. Others  have  done  the  same  in  the 
gulf,  and  unfortunately,  others  will  fol- 
low. 

Americans  know  that  the  best  way — 
the  only  way — we  can  honor  heros  such 
as  Jeff  Middleton  is  to  ensure  that  the 
work  of  defending  freedom  continues 
and  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Saiator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


I  THE  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
'semiconductor  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
eyes  focused  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is 
natural  to  think  of  national  security  in 
strictly  military  terms. 

The  greatness  of  our  Nation  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  number  of  troops  and 
arsenal  that  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  this  is  merely  an  ab- 
erration. As  Dr.  Paul  Kennedy  has  ar- 
gued persuasively,  we  can  no  longer 
measure  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  only  in  military  terms. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  next  century  will  be 
determined  by  its  economic  strength, 
not  only  its  military  strength.  Our  in- 
fluence will  stem  not  only  from  the 
number  of  bombs  we  can  drop,  but  from 
the  number  of  products  we  can  export. 

Most  indicators  now  signal  a  decline 
in  U.S.  economic  competitiveness  in 
international  markets.  In  sector  after 
sector,  the  United  States  has  ceded  the 
leadership  role  to  Japan  and  Germany. 

WORLD  SEMICONDUCTOR  MARKETS 

The  experience  of  the  U.S.  semi- 
conductor industry  provides  an  excel- 
lent case  in  point.  Semiconductors  are 
the  computer  chips  that  play  an  inte- 
gral role  in  all  modem  electronic  prod- 
ucts. They  are  found  in  everything 
from  VCR's  to  Patriot  missiles.  Semi- 
conductors are  to  the  computer  age 
what  steel  was  to  the  industrial  age. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  the  unquestioned  leader 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  semi- 
conductors. But  things  have  changed. 
Consider  a  few  statistics: 

From  1980  to  1989,  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  world  semiconductor  market  fell 
from  57  to  35  percent.  Simultaneously, 
the  Jajjanese  share  rose  from  27  to  52 
percent.  The  United  States  share  of  the 
world  market  continues  to  shrink  at  a 
rate  of  2  percent  per  year. 

In  1980.  all  five  of  the  world's  top 
semiconductor  equipment  manufactur- 
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ers  imere  United  States  companies. 
Now,  flour  of  the  Ave  are  Japanese  com- 
paniea 

Since  1984,  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested $12  billion  less  in  semiconductor 
R&D  $,nd  new  chip  plants  and  equip- 
ment than  Japan.  That  gap  is  expected 
to  grow  to  $15  billion  by  1994. 

Unfortunately,  the  decline  of  the 
semiconductor  industry  has  implica- 
tions far  beyond  chip  plants  in  the  Sili- 
con Valley.  As  the  U.S.  capacity  to 
manuiSacture  computer  chips  hsis  de- 
clined, so  has  its  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture a.  range  of  computer  and  elec- 
tronics products.  As  the  GAO  pointed 
out  laet  year,  the  U.S.  consumer  elec- 
tronics industry  is  now  largely  reduced 
to  screwdriver  plants  that  snap  to- 
gether foreign  components.  Even  in  the 
computer  Industry,  which  the  United 
States  has  dominated  since  its  incep- 
tion, we  find  the  United  States  lead 
slippiag  away  to  the  same  Japanese 
companies  that  now  dominate  semi- 
conductor production. 

SEMICONDUCTOR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

How  did  the  United  States  lose  its 
lead  in  semiconductor  production  to 
Japan?  Part  of  the  answer  is  that  Japa- 
nese oompanies  have  worked  hard  and 
innovatively  and  invested  in  R&D.  But 
that  is  only  part  of  the  answer.  A  big 
part  of  the  problem  has  been  predatory 
Japanese  trade  practices  that  drove 
United  States  semiconductor  compa- 
nies out  of  business. 

For  example,  the  Japanese  semi- 
conductor market  remains  largely 
closed  to  imports.  Many  of  the  quotas 
and  formal  barriers  that  kept  the  Unit- 
ed States  out  of  the  Japanese  market 
in  the  1970's  are  gone,  but  Informal  bar- 
riers nemain.  For  this  reason,  the  Unit- 
ed States  share  of  the  Japanese  market 
lags  far  behind  the  United  States  share 
of  other  competitive  world  markets. 
For  example,  the  United  States  share 
of  the  European  chip  market  is  42  per- 
cent, but  the  United  States  share  in 
Japan  is  only  about  12  percent. 

Thia  is  very  significant  since  Japan 
is  now  the  world's  largest  market  for 
semiconductors.  In  1989,  Japan  was  a 
$23  billion  market  for  computer  chips 
compared  with  a  United  States  market 
of  $17.6  billion. 

Sinoe  semiconductor  manufacturing 
benefits  greatly  from  economies  of 
scale,  limited  access  to  the  Japanese 
market  poses  serious  competitive  prob- 
lems. 

A  1P85  United  States  Government 
study  attempted  to  quantify  the  com- 
petitite  Impact  of  the  closed  Japanese 
market.  It  concluded  that  a  5-percent 
gain  by  United  States  chipmakers  in 
the  Japanese  market  would  lower  Unit- 
ed St*.tes  chipmaker  costs  4  percent 
and  increase  their  share  of  the  United 
States  market  by  2.5  percent. 

A  closed  home  market  also  allows 
Japanese  companies  to  build  profits  at 
home  to  support  predatory  sales- 
known   as   dumping — abroad   to   drive 
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their  United  States  competition  out  of 
business. 

In  the  inld-1980's.  United  States  Arms 
were  hit  hard  by  Japanese  dumping. 
The  Commerce  Department  found  nu- 
merous cases  of  dumping  by  Japanese 
firms,  but  the  Commerce  Department 
simply  could  not  work  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  problem.  As  a  result 
in  1985  and  1986,  six  of  the  eight  United 
States  companies  that  produce  a  high- 
tech  type  of  chip  known  as  a  DRAM 
were  driven  out  of  business.  For  an- 
other type  of  chip  known  as  the 
EPROM,  the  Commerce  Department 
was  forced  to  impose  tariffs  as  high  as 
180  percent  to  level  the  playing  field. 

As  if  to  underline  their  Intentions 
one  Japanese  company,  Hitachi,  sent 
the  following  memo  to  its  distributors 
in  February  1985: 

Find  AMD  and  Intel  sockets.  *  *  *  Quote  10 
iwrcent  below  their  price.  *  *  *  If  they 
requote,  go  10  percent  again.  *  *  *  Don't  quit 
till  you  win!  25  percent  distributor  profit 
margin  guaranteed. 

THE  1S88  SEMICONDUCTOR  AGREEMENT 

In  1986.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  stop  these  Japanese 
unfair  trade  practices  by  concluding 
the  United  States-Japan  Semiconduc- 
tor Trade  Agreement.  This  agreement 
had  three  main  provisions: 

An  agreement  to  progressively  elimi- 
nate Japanese  barriers  to  chip  exports 
culminating  in  a  20-percent  foreign 
share  of  the  Japanese  chip  market  by 
1991;  a  ban  on  dumping  by  Japanese 
chipmakers  in  the  United  States  mar- 
ket; and  a  ban  on  dumping  in  third 
country  markets. 

The  agreement  was  to  run  until  July 
1991. 

This  agreement  made  progress  on  all 
three  areas,  but  there  were  serious 
problems. 

In  April  1986,  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  impose  punitive  tarifi^s  on 
$300  million  of  Imports  trom  Japan  in 
retaliation  for  Japanese  violations  of 
the  semiconductor  agreement.  The  vio- 
lations were  continued  dumping  in 
third  markets  and  failure  to  open  the 
market  sufficiently  to  meet  the  mar- 
ket share  targets. 

Eventually,  Japan  stopped  dumping 
chips  and  $135  million  of  the  retaliation 
was  lifted. 

The  market  access  provision  of  the 
1986  agreement  still  has  not  been  hon- 
ored, however.  Currently,  the  foreign 
market  share  of  the  Japanese  market — 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  is 
held  by  the  United  States— is  13  per- 
cent. This  is  far  below  the  level  that 
would  be  required  to  reach  20  percent 
by  July  of  this  year. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the 
U.S.  market  share.  The  United  States 
share  of  the  Japanese  market  has  in- 
creased by  about  4  percentage  points 
since  the  agreement  was  signed.  But 
the  Japanese  failure  to  allow  a  20-per- 
cent share  will  still  cost  the  United 


States  SI. 16  billion  in  lost  exports  over 
the  course  of  the  agreement. 

On  another  Itont,  some  U.S.  com- 
puter makers — a  leading  consumer  of 
U.S.  semiconductors — found  that  the 
antidumping  provisions  as  adminis- 
tered put  them  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. 

A  NEW  UNrrED  STATES-JAPANESE 
SEMICONDUCTOR  AGREEMENT 

All  in  all.  the  1986  United  States- 
Japan  Semiconductor  Agreement  can 
be  scored  as  a  qualified  success.  Dump- 
ing has  stopped  and  some  market  ac- 
cess Improvements  have  been  made. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  market  access. 

In  a  strong  show  of  cooperation,  the 
main  U.S.  semiconductor  users,  led  by 
the  Computer  Systems  Policy  Project 
[CSPP}— and  the  U.S.  semiconductor 
industry,  led  by  the  Semiconductor  In- 
dustry Association  [SLA] — ^have  joined 
hands  to  develop  an  outline  for  a  new 
semiconductor  agreement. 

CSPP  and  SLA  recommend  that  the 
new  agreement  would  run  for  5  years 
past  1991. 

They  recommend  that  the  agreement 
continue  to  use  quantifiable  indicators 
of  progress,  like  the  market  share  tar- 
get, to  judge  the  openness  of  the  Japa- 
nese market.  They  also  recommend 
giving  Japan  an  additional  year  to 
meet  the  current  20-percent  target  and 
make  it  clear  that  20  percent  should  be 
a  floor  and  not  a  ceiling  on  foreign 
market  share. 

CSPP  and  SIA  have  also  agreed  on  a 
new  set  of  procedures  for  preventing 
dumping  that  will  prevent  dumping 
and  not  impose  undue  hardship  on  U.S. 
chip  users. 

CONCLUSION 

I  find  the  CSPP-SIA  recommenda- 
tions a  refreshing  demonstration  of  the 
kind  of  cooperation  U.S.  industries 
must  display  to  remain  competitive.  I 
understand  that  the  administration 
has  responded  positively  to  these  rec- 
ommendations and  has  already  ex- 
plored with  Japan  the  possibility  of  a 
new  agreement.  A  Japanese  delegation 
visited  Washington  last  week  to  dis- 
cuss a  new  agreement. 

The  United  States  Government  must 
join  hands  with  CSPP  and  SIA  to  ag- 
gressively negotiate  a  new  chip  pact 
with  Japan.  Only  through  strong  gov- 
ernment-private sector  cooperation 
can  we  stop  and  reverse  the  competi- 
tive decline  of  the  U.S.  high  technology 
sector. 

We  must  put  every  bit  as  much  en- 
ergy and  resources  into  negotiating 
trade  agreements,  like  this  one,  as  we 
do  into  negotiating  arms  control  trea- 
ties. We  must  be  every  bit  as  vigilant 
in  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment as  we  are  in  verifying  arms  con- 
trol treaties.  And  if,  God  forbid,  we 
find  our  negotiating  partners  not  living 
up  to  their  commitments  we  must  as- 
sert our  rights  vigorously  and  imme- 
diately. 


In  the  long  term,  agreements,  like 
the  United  States-Japan  Semiconduc- 
tor Agreement,  are  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant to  United  States  national  security 
as  the  START  Treaty. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  put  our 
trading  partners  on  notice  that  we  will 
treat  trade  agreements  as  a  critical 
element  of  U.S.  national  security. 

I  hope  that  we  can  quickly  negotiate 
a  new,  stronger  United  Statee-Japan 
Semiconductor  Trade  Agreement. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53— 
GREENHOUSE  GASES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  majority  leader  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  concern  about  the  poten- 
tial threat  to  ESarth's  environment 
posed  by  greenhouse  gases.  Senate  Res- 
olution 53  conveys  an  unmistakable 
sense  of  urgency  for  the  United  States 
to  act  decisively  to  reduce  greenhouse 
gases.  I  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  on  bringing  the  debate  forward, 
and  for  his  recent  book,  "World  on 
Fire." 

Many  of  those  attending  the  current 
United  Nations  climate  change  nego- 
tiations in  Chantllly,  VA,  say  that  sus- 
tainable development  is  necessary  to 
address  climate  change  and  other  glob- 
al problems.  This  resolution  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  open  up  the  debate  on 
sustainable  development.  As  expressed 
by  the  Brundtland  Commission,  this  is 
"development  that  meets  the  needs  of 
the  present  without  compromising  the 
ability  of  future  generations  to  meet 
their  own  needs." 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Administrator  William  Rellly  fre- 
quently uses  this  term.  He  pointed  out 
in  a  July/August  1990  EPA  Journal  that 
the  ideas  behind  sustainable  develop- 
ment are  not  new.  What  is  new,  he 
says,  is  the  Brundtland  Commission's 
message  that  movement  toward  sus- 
tainable development  can  mean  both  a 
healthy  economy  and  environment. 

We  owe  our  voters  and  their  children 
an  explanation  of  what  we  have  in 
mind  here  today,  in  simple  and  direct 
terms.  We  are  not  ready  to  phase  out 
coal-fired  electric  utility  plants,  gaso- 
line-powered vehicles,  beef  cows,  or 
anything  else  that  emits  greenhouse 
gases  tomorrow.  We  must  carefully  de- 
termine a  course  of  action  that  is  rea- 
sonable for  our  economy  and  our  envi- 
ronment. 

If  the  American  people  are  going  to 
be  led  out  of  the  jaws  of  global  warm- 
ing apocalypse  through  the  "transi- 
tional unsustainable"  and  into  the 
"sustainable"  future,  we  must  describe 
what  changes  must  be  made,  who  must 
make  them,  when  they  must  occur,  and 
why  they  are  necessary.  What  does  this 
vision  mean  to  today's  farmer,  rancher, 
steel  worker,  railroad  worker,  coal,  or 
oil  worker,  truck  driver,  doctor,  nurse, 
teacher,   engineer  or  scientist?  What 
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does  it  mean  to  parents,  homeowners, 
commuters,  and  consumers? 

Here,  in  this  resolution,  we  embark 
on  a  itath  where  these  questions  must 
be  answered.  If  technological  research 
and  development  and  technology  trans- 
fer are  important  to  this  vision,  we 
must  determine  how  to  pay  for  that  in- 
vestment. We  must  develop  a  consist- 
ent Euid  uniform  test  for  health  and  ec- 
ological safety.  And  we  must  determine 
what  priority  to  place  on  our  eco- 
sphere. 

In  North  Dakota  and  other  Western 
States,  there  is  evidence  that 
preindustrial  man  stampeded  buffalo 
herds  over  Badlands  cliffs.  Those  buf- 
falo jumps  were  senseless,  and  the 
United  States  must  take  care  not  to 
lead  other  nations  over  a  cliff.  Develop- 
ing our  vision  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment will  build  our  credibility,  as  well 
as  our  ability  to  deal  with  global  cli- 
nuite  change  and  other  environmental 
issues  facing  our  planet. 


MINOT  HONORS  SCANDINAVIAN 
HERITAGE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Magic  City"  of  Minot,  ND,  is  proud  to 
be  the  site  of  an  Air  Force  base,  but  It 
would  rather  be  known  as  a  city  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian heritage.  E^ch  summer, 
Minot  hosts  a  Norsk  Hostfest  that  resi- 
dents say  is  the  largest  ethnic  festival 
of  its  kind  anywhere. 

Minot's  Scandinavian  Heritage  Asso- 
ciation is  now  working  to  build  a 
unique  visitors  center  and  Scandina- 
vian Heritage  Park,  ringed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  Cana- 
dian Maple  Leaf,  the  Nordic  flag  with 
the  five  doves  of  peace,  as  well  as  the 
flags  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland, 
and  Iceland.  Proposed  park  develop- 
ment includes  several  buildings  and 
statues  to  represent  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  as  "a  remembrance  of 
the  past  and  a  legacy  for  the  future." 

I  encourage  anyone  with  a  drop  of 
Scandinavian  blood  or  an  interest  in 
the  history  and  culture  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  to  plan  a  trip  to 
Minot's  Scandinavian  Heritage  Park. 


SILVIO  CONTE— AN  OUTSTANDING 
CONGRESSMAN  AND  AN  OUT- 
STANDING HUMAN  BEING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Representative  Silvio  O. 
CONTB  on  February  8,  Congress  has  lost 
one  of  its  all-time  great  Members. 

To  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  SiL  was  a 
leader  of  extraordinary  talent  and 
equally  extraordinary  spirit.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  effective,  most 
respected,  and  above  all  most  beloved 
Members  of  Congress  of  his  time. 

For  32  years,  the  citizens  of  the  First 
District  of  Massachusetts  were  blessed 
with  one  of  the  finest  legislators  and 
statesmen  In  our  history. 


It  was  not  just  SiL's  district  where 
th«  CONTE  name  was  honored. 

No  matter  where  you  went  in  Massa- 
chusetts, from  Boston  to  the  Berk- 
shlres,  people  knew  SiL  Conte  and 
knew  how  deeply  he  touched  their 
hearts  and  lives. 

From  the  beginning,  he  demonstrated 
the  independent  judgment  that  was  the 
hallmark  of  his  career  and  his  char- 
acter. 

&i  1961,  during  his  third  year  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  President 
Kennedy's  first  year  in  the  White 
House,  SiL  risked  his  own  career  when 
he  voted  against  his  party  leadership 
to  expand  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  break  its  stranglehold  on  progres- 
sive legislation. 

SiL's  vote  was  the  sort  of  profile  in 
courage  that  President  Kennedy  ad- 
mired. In  a  sense,  SiL  Conte  made  the 
new  frontier  possible,  and  my  brother 
never  forgot  what  SiL  had  done. 

The  high  position  he  held  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
many  years  had  something  to  do  with 
hia  achievements.  For  years,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  walk  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  lift  his  eye- 
brow, and  Massachusetts  had  a  new 
project. 

But  most  of  all,  he  was  loved  for  his 
commitment  and  compassion  for  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  all  the 
others  who  need  our  help  the  most. 
Perhaps  no  Member  of  Congress  wore 
his  heart  more  clearly  on  his  sleeve 
than  SiL.  And  what  a  warm  and  beau- 
tifVil  heart  it  was,  always  reaching  out 
to  those  in  need. 

He  was  proud  of  his  Italian  heritage. 
His  days  at  Boston  College  on  the  GI 
bill  planted  the  seeds  of  his  lifelong 
commitment  to  fairness,  justice,  and 
opportunity  for  every  citizen.  And  SiL 
paid  America  back  a  thousandfold  and 
more  for  the  opportunity  his  country 
had  given  him. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year 
out,  for  over  three  decades  of  brilliant 
public  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, SiL  Conte  was  always 
there  when  his  constituents  and  his 
country  needed  him,  advancing  Ameri- 
ca's real  priorities,  standing  firm 
against  imfair  budget  cuts  and  other 
proposals  that  would  damage  the  goals 
we  share. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  was 
that  although  he  took  the  issues  seri- 
ously, he  never  took  himself  too  seri- 
ously. You  could  always  count  on  SiL 
to  make  his  point  with  a  prop  or  a 
poem  or  in  other  ways  that  left  us 
laughing,  and  that  endeared  him  to  us 
all  the  more. 

In  recent  days,  there  have  been  many 
tributes  to  SiL  Conte.  But  the  greatest 
tribute  of  all  is  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  voices  are  rarely  heard  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  who  have  a 
better  life  today  because  SiL  Conte 
spoke  for  them  and  worked  for  them. 
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So  I  bay.  Bravo,  SiLr— Bravisslmo.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  have  lost  a 
great  Congressman,  the  Nation  has  lost 
a  great  champion  of  its  best  ideals,  and 
the  Kennedy  family  has  lost  a  great 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tkat  a  series  of  articles  and  other 
materials  on  Congressman  Conte  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Thomas  P.  O'Neuj^,  Jr.,  Former 

Speaxer  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

TTVES,  St.  Joseph's  Chxjrch,  PrrrsFiELD. 

MA,  Vebruary  13, 1991 

We  aie  joined  toiSlS^  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  man  ivho  was  one  of  my  best 
friends  and  a  tru/  friend  of  Plttsfield,  the 
first  district,  MiBsac^setts,  and  all  of 
America.  \^^ 

My  heart  goes  out  to  you  Corlnne,  and  to 
you  Gajyie,  Michelle,  John,  and  Sylvia  and 
your  children.  Over  the  past  40  years  I  knew 
your  hmsband,  your  father,  and  your  grand- 
father, and  I  saw  the  tremendous  love  he  had 
for  you,  Millie  and  I  offer  our  sincerest  feel- 
ings of  support  at  this  moment  of  sadness. 

Of  course,  sadness  is  not  what  we  think 
about  when  we  think  about  Silvio  Conte.  I 
asked  tomeone  what  they  saw  when  they 
thought  about  him.  The  answer  was:  "Plaids 
and  stripes  *  *  *  together!"  Colorful  fellow. 

What  I  think  about,  when  I  think  of  Sll,  is 
the  love  of  life.  Sll  certolnly  did  love  life.  He 
loved  Oongress,  Boston  College,  and  the  Red 
Sox.  He  loved  to  play  golf,  play  cards,  fish, 
and  hunt  wild  game.  And  he  loved  all  these 
things  with  an  emotion  that  surpassed  the 
most  ardent  enthusiast.  It  may  have  been  his 
Mediterranean  heritage  showing  through  but 
when  be  played  anything,  it  was  with  gusto 
and  exuberance. 

This  love  of  life  of  his  had  an  extra  dimen- 
sion. He  wanted  everyone  else  to  enjoy  life 
too.  To  enthuse  you  and  then  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  others  to  enjoy  life,  too. 

That  Is  what  I  remember  most  about  Sil. 
When  he  did  thingrs  it  was  to  include  people, 
to  make  their  lives  better,  to  improve  his 
Nation  and  his  community,  to  provide  jwople 
with  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  fun  of  life. 

When  Congress  played  its  annual  baseball 
game,  tt  was  Sil  who  was  the  organiser  and 
manager. 

When  Boston  College  needed  help,  it  was 
Sil  who  took  the  lead,  inside  and  outside  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

When  we  traveled,  it  was  Sil  who  organized 
the  sklits  and  the  parties  at  the  end  of  the 
trip. 

When  his  hunting  larder  grew  g^reat,  it  was 
Sll  who  gave  a  party  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Stan,  and  his  other  firiends. 

When  he  worked  on  legislation  on  the  Hill, 
it  was  to  bring  a  better  life  to  people  here  at 
home  and  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

His  9«at  work  often  escaped  recognition 
because  much  of  it  was  done  behind  closed 
doors.  8ome  of  it  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 

There  was  the  issue  of  low  Income  energy 
assistance.  A  program  for  the  Northeast  at 
first,  to  help  the  poor  face  a  crisis  in  rapidly 
rising  fuel  costs,  it  became  a  national  pro- 
gram. 611  never  let  up  increasing  the  pro- 
gram. Kvery  year  for  the  past  10,  the  budget 
request  would  go  up,  Sil  would  increase  It, 
the  Senate  would  lower  it,  and  Sil  would  in- 
crease It  again  in  the  conference  committee. 
The  Aiciropriations  Committee  tells  me  this 
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program  amount  to  $3.5  billion  over  the  past 
decade.  Think  of  how  many  needy  i>eople 
were  helped  by  that. 

There  was  the  issue  of  biomedical  research. 
Sil  got  involved  in  something  called  "The 
Decade  of  the  Brain"  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  He  added  $15  million  to  the 
budget  last  year  for  research  into  neuro- 
logical diseases. 

There  was  the  issue  of  aid  to  students  who 
seek  higher  education  but  do  not  have  the 
means  to  do  so.  The  son  of  immigrant  par- 
ents, Sil  always  remembered  the  opportunity 
given  to  him  to  advance.  He  wanted  everyone 
else  to  have  the  same  chance.  Just  last  year, 
he  added  $75  million  to  aid  the  poorest  stu- 
dents attending  college. 

Many  didn't  know  the  role  Sil  played  at 
the  Smithsonian  where  he  was  a  regent. 
When  the  Budget  of  that  great  institution 
was  up.  he  was  its  protector.  A  skeptic  about 
some  of  the  i>roject8.  like  everything  else,  he 
scrutinized  it  closely,  but  when  he  got  the 
right  answers  he  was  supportive  of  projects 
that  would  enlarge  the  love  of  life  for  others. 
Once,  when  the  head  of  the  national  zoo, 
which  is  run  by  the  Smithsonian,  was  asking 
for  $150,000  for  preserving  the  giant  pandas 
trom  China,  Sil  asked  him  to  justify  the  pro- 
gram. The  zoo  director  replied,  "You  can 
Xerox  a  Michelangelo,  but  only  God  can 
make  a  Panda."  He  got  Sll's  support.  By 
looking  out  for  the  Smithsonian,  he  brought 
love  of  life  to  the  28  million  people  who  visit 
the  great  museum  every  year. 

Little  is  known,  too,  of  Sll's  great  work  to 
help  alleviate  proverty  in  Africa.  Some  years 
ago.  he  and  a  couple  of  other  Congressmen 
took  a  month-long  tour  of  that  continent.  It 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  him,  and  he  spent 
much  time  and  effort  In  defending  and  Im- 
proving the  World  Bank  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program. 

Remembering  the  suffering  and  misery  in 
those  African  countries,  he  knew  that  en- 
couraging these  institutions  was  a  low-cost 
way  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty 
there.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  UNICEF, 
too,  in  the  crucial  junctures  In  the  appro- 
priations process.  In  all  these  efforts,  he  was 
trying  to  extend  his  own  love  of  life  to  oth- 
ers. 

We  in  the  other  party,  of  course,  admired 
Sil  for  his  courageous  stands  for  programs 
designed  to  help  people.  At  last  year's  budget 
summit,  he  and  his  staff  were  repeatedly  ad- 
monished to  stop  exempting  the  oil  Import 
fee  f^m  the  list  of  taxes  being  considered. 
And  he  constantly  did  battle  with  those 
beancounters  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget— "the  young  slashers"  he  called 
them. 

Sil  loved  and  respected  the  process  of  legis- 
lation, too.  He  hated  the  so-called  "continu- 
ing resolution,"  the  catchall  measure  we 
pass  when  we  can't  imlss  the  appropriations 
bill  and  time  is  running  out.  He  called  it  "a 
substitute  for  thinking."  but  would  go  along 
with  it  aa  a  last  resort  to  make  sure  Govern- 
ment employees  got  paid. 

Sil  worked  hard  to  fashion  legislation  so  It 
could  run  the  gauntlet  and  avoid  a  veto.  Es- 
pecially at  the  very  end  of  the  consideration 
of  an  appropriations  bill,  when  mischief  was 
brewing  with  some  last  minute  effort  to  sab- 
ota«re  the  bill,  he  would  take  personal  con- 
trol of  what  we  call  the  "motion  to  recom- 
mit" to  insure  passage  of  the  bill  that  had 
been  worked  on  for  many  weeks. 

So  many  other  projects  bear  his  imprint: 
The  cleanup  of  the  Connecticut  River  to 
make  It  safe  for  salmon  to  spawn;  the  Pa- 
triot MlBBlle;  the  polymer  research  center  at 
the   University   of  Massachusetts;   the   re- 


search funds  for  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Administration;  and.  of  course,  I 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Many  of  you  gathered  here  today  worked 
with  him  on  these  projects  I  mention  and 
shared  satisfaction  when  they  succeeded.  I 
am  sure  you  all  agree  that  working  with  Sil 
left  you  a  better  person.  His  enthusiasm,  de- 
sire, and  sense  of  mission  affected  you  that 
way. 

Sil  had  many  virtues:  Love,  compassion, 
integrity,  friendship,  emotion,  and  a  wonder- 
ful and  spirited  sense  of  humor. 

But  the  one  I  will  remember  him  for  was 
his  fierce  desire  to  give  back.  A  lot  of  what 
he  did  gave  him  personal  satisfaction.  But 
Sil  brought  the  phrase  "helping  others"  to  a 
new  plateau,  outside  himself.  He  gave  back 
In  ways  that  cannot  be  counted.  In  enlarging 
that  love  of  life  to  others.  Sil  set  a  standard 
for  all  of  us. 

Corinne — the  suppers  at  your  home — the 
bridge  games— the  friendship. 

Corinne,  John,  Gayle,  Michelle,  Sylvia, 
that  friendship  will  always  remain. 

The  bells — parlance  of  the  Congress,  five 
bells,  final  adjournment. 

Five  bells  have  rung.  Sil.  Til  we  meet 
again,  may  God  hold  you  in  the  bosom  of  his 
heart. 

Remarks  of  Robert  H.  Michel.  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, St.  Joseph's  Church,  PrrrsFiELD, 
MA.  February  13, 1991 

Corinne,  Michelle,  Sylvia.  John,  and  Gayle, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Silvio. 

This  is  a  time  I  had  hoped  would  never 
come,  for  like  so  many  of  you.  I'm  sorely 
grieved  to  lose  one  of  my  very  dearest 
friends. 

We  didn't  know  one  another  before  he  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1958.  but  the 
ever-tightening  bond  of  our  friendship  since 
then  has  been  one  of  the  nicest  things  that 
has  ever  come  my  way. 

We  had  a  great  deal  In  common: 

We  were  both  sons  of  immigrant  parents. 

We  grew  up  during  the  depression  and 
learned  early  on  what  work  was  all  about. 
We  both  served  overseas  during  World  War 

n. 

We  both  married  Corinnes  over  40  years 
ago,  and  there  are  four  great  "kids"  (as  Sil 
would  say)  of  both  marriages. 

Sil  would  be  the  first  to  always  put  empha- 
sis on  the  family  and  the  church  as  the  real- 
ly important  influences  In  his  life. 

He  was  mighty  proud  of  his  Italian  herit- 
age and  loved  to  use  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion of  my  name  of  make  the  point  that  even 
as  first-generation  Americans  it  was  possible 
in  this  country  to  make  it  to  the  top  in  the 
political  arena. 

Yes,  Sil  wa£  a  politician,  but  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  world.  He  looked  upon  the  office 
as  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  always  out  there  championing  the 
cause  of  the  little  fellow,  the  disabled,  and 
the  destitute. 

But  he  also  held  that  old  fashioned  view 
that  if  you  wipre  able  bodied  and  sound  of 
mind,  you  had  an  obligation  to  work  for  a 
living  and  be  a  contributor  to  society. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  to  become  a 
power  In  the  Congress,  but  he  never  let  It  go 
to  his  head. 

He  had  no  fancy  airs.  He  was  not  a  preten- 
tious man.  He  really  didn't  bother  to  spruce 
himself  up  all  that  much  either. 

He  was  something  like  a  comfortable  old 
shoe,  but  we  all  loved  him,  and  the  folks 
back  home  here  In  Pittsfield  and  western 


Massachusetts  obviously  felt  the  same  way 
by  sending  him  back  to  Washington  time  and 
time  again  to  represent  them. 

Sll's  special  concern  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  to  do  with  health  and  edu- 
cation issues.  He  had  a  particular  Interest  In 
our  medical  schools,  and  long  before  there 
were  any  indications  of  his  being  a  victim  of 
cancer,  he  was  doing  everything  he  could  to 
expand  the  research  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  foster  preven- 
tion and  find  a  cure  for  all  those  life-threat- 
ening Ills  that  take  such  a  toll. 

In  Silvio's  case,  he  kept  fighting  back- 
never  giving  up— on  the  job  until  just  a  week 
before  he  passed  away.  That  was  his  nature. 
He  was  a  "scrapper". 

He  would  want  to  be  remembered  that 
way— even  to  the  display  of  a  bit  of  temper 
at  times  when  there  was  good  reason  for  it, 
like  his  penchant  for  condem-\tion  of  gov- 
ernmental boondoggles. 

Some  say  Sil  was  "flamboyant".  I  would 
say  he  was  just  doing  what  comes  naturally, 
giving  vent  to  his  Italian  heritage  complete 
with  gestures. 

I  might  even  say  he  was  "bombastic"  at 
times,  but  it  was  always  for  the  purpose  of 
dramatizing  his  point,  and  he  could  play  the 
House  like  a  master. 

The  truth  Is  that  beneath  all  that  bombast 
was  a  very  sensitive,  considerate,  caring,  and 
lovable  fellow. 

He  loved  a  good  time,  enjoyed  having  fun- 
loving  i>eople  around  him,  and  when  cranked 
up,  could  be  the  life  of  the  party. 

We  all  respected  Silvio  for  his  professional 
talents  as  a  lawyer  and  legislator. 

He  brought  to  his  tasks  a  contagious  zest, 
an  Intense  gusto,  an  irrepivssible  sense  of 
joy  that  reflected  his  view  that  politics  Is, 
after  all,  a  human  endeavor — and  quite  often 
a  funny  one. 

While  his  recreational  pursuits  were 
offlcally  classed  as  amateur,  I  considered 
him  a  pro  when  it  came  to  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

He  could  put  us  all  to  shame  with  his  catch 
and  his  limit.  Moreover  he  loved  to  serve  aa 
the  chef  when  it  was  time  to  put  it  on  the 
table,  and  there  was  no  one  better. 

Oh  how  we're  going  to  miss  thoee  wild 
game  dinners  and  (Ish  fries  he  was  reponsible 
for. 

He  was  a  great  sport  fan.  gin  and  bridge 
player,  but  I'll  leave  that  up  to  the  Speaker, 
except  to  say  that  when  Sil  was  managing 
the  Republican  baseball  team  and  I  was 
pitching,  we  had  the  winning  combination  to 
beat  the  Democrats  13  years  in  a  row.  And  be 
would  want  the  Washington  Post  to  know 
that  we  played  hardball — not  softball. 

Finally,  Sil  was  a  gardener  of  both  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers.  We  were  always  comparing 
notes  and  this  spring,  I'll  surely  be  babying 
those  Amaryllis  bulbs  he  asked  me  to  try, 
for  each  new  bloom  will  remind  roe  of  32 
years  of  friendship  with  the  greatest  of  them 
all. 

Corinne,  Michelle.  Sylvia,  John,  and  Gayle, 
we've  tried  in  our  very  inadequate  way  to 
say  for  ourselves  and  for  so  many  others  that 
we  loved  Silvio  deeply  too,  and  share  your 
grief  and  your  profound  loos. 

But  we  take  heart  in  having  thoee  beau- 
tiful memories  of  having  shared  our  lives 
with  your  husband,  your  father,  your  broth- 
er, and  your  grandpa. 
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(From  the  Heights,  the  Independent  Student 
Weekly  of  Boston  Collegre.  Feb.  11. 1991] 

BC  Beloved.  Conte.  Dead  at  69 

(By  David  Daley) 

U.S.  Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte.  a  17  term  liberal 
Republican  who  never  forgot  his  beloved 
alma  mater  while  serving  in  Congress,  died 
Friday  night  I^om  cerebral  bleeding  at  the 
•geof  GB. 

The  Dean  of  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional Delegation  and  the  third  most  senior 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Conte  was  rushed  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Hospital  in  Maryland  on  Friday, 
February  1  after  experiencing  flu  like  symp- 
toms and  complaining  of  a  loss  of  feeling  In 
his  left  hand.  CAT  scans  indicated  a  "right- 
sided  subdural  hematoma,"  a  blood  clot 
which  doctors  removed  during  surgery  that 
afternoon. 

While  doctors  at  the  time  considered 
Conte's  prognosis  to  be  good,  surgery  was 
again  required  on  Wednesday,  February  6  to 
remove  additional  blood  from  the  right  side 
of  his  brain,  at  which  time  the  Congress- 
man's condition  was  downgraded  to  critical. 

"Certainly  Boston  College  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  intensely  devoted  alumni,"  Boston 
College  President  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J. 
said.  "Silvio  Conte  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  nation's  greatest  legislative  leaders. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  values  that  affect 
people's  lives:  health  care  needs,  the  envi- 
ronment, education,  dignified  work. 

"More  than  a  public  servant,  Silvio  was  a 
large-souled  human  being  who  poured  his  Im- 
mense enthusiasm  for  life  into  everything  he 
did.  He  totally  enjoyed  every  aspect  of  life 
and  lived  it  to  the  full.  I've  always  been  very 
proud  that  Boston  College  opened  the  door  to 
a  career  that  benefitted  so  many  people." 
Monan  said. 

Silvio  Conte  graduated  from  Boston  Col- 
lege in  1949,  completing  both  his  undergradu- 
ate work  and  his  law  degree  in  only  four 
years,  while  still  playing  football,  holding 
down  an  evening  Job,  and  commuting  the  130 
miles  home  to  his  young  wife  and  family  in 
Plttsfleld  on  weekends. 

In  1960,  Just  one  year  after  graduation. 
Conte  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate  and  embarked  on  a  courageous 
and  colorful  career  in  public  service  which 
would  last  for  the  next  41  years.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1958,  defeating  noted 
historian  James  MacGregor  Bums,  and  over- 
whelmingly returned  to  his  seat  16  more 
times.  A  Republican  in  a  Democratic  state. 
Conte's  immense  popularity  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  ran  for  re-election  with- 
out opposition  seven  times,  and  on  three  oc- 
casions with  the  nomination  of  both  parties. 
Conte  was  re-elected  last  November  with  an 
overwhelming  78  percent  of  the  vote. 

Within  Congress,  Conte's  priorities  cen- 
tered around  health,  environmental  and  edu- 
cation issues.  He  had  a  profound  impact  upon 
these  issues  because  of  his  position  as  Rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  and  its  subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education. 
Eqaally  Important  is  that  Conte  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  courageous  Congressman  who 
voted  with  his  conscience  and  spoke  his 
mind,  regardless  of  party. 

Conte  co-sponsored  the  floor  amendment 
which  provided  the  first  S5  million  of  federal 
finding  for  AIDS  research,  a  program  which 
now  stands  around  S2  billion  annually.  He 
was  also  the  first  Republican  sponsor  of 
Clean  Air  and  Acid  Rain  legislation,  which 
paaeed  Congress  last  year  after  a  decade-long 
batUe. 


Conte  established  his  independence  early 
by  voting  to  override  Republican  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  veto  of  a  water  bill  in 
one  of  his  very  first  votes.  In  1961  Conte  cast 
a  deciding  vote  that  enlarged  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  allowing  President  Ken- 
nedy to  move  his  legislative  agenda  through 
Congress.  Conte  Joined  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  in  his  march  on  Selma,  Ala- 
bama and  was  booed  off  the  stage  of  the  1964 
Republican  National  Convention  for  his  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  arch-conservative 
John  Birch  Society. 

fiidependence  also  characterized  Conte's 
approach  to  foreign  affairs.  As  a  member  of 
the  first  Congressional  delegation  to  meet 
with  Soviet  President  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev, 
Conte  himself  received  Gorbachev's  assur- 
ance that  halting  the  nuclear  arms  race 
would  be  the  goal  of  upcoming  arms  negotia- 
tions. Conte's  support  of  the  Arias  peace 
plan  for  Central  America  earned  him  the  per- 
sonal thanks  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner, and  Conte's  work  on  the  emergency  aid 
package  to  Ethiopia  in  1965  was  intrinsic  to 
its  passage. 

Just  last  month,  Conte  was  one  of  only  two 
Republicans  voting  against  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  president  to  use  force  against  Iraq 
any  time  after  the  January  15  U.N.  deadline 
for  their  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

At  Boston  College,  however,  Conte  will  be 
forever  remembered  by  the  athletic  forum 
that  bears  his  name,  a  grateful  symbol  for 
all  the  work  Conte  did  on  behalf  of  BC  in 
Congress.  Conte's  position  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  gave  him  influence  over 
large  amounts  of  federal  funds,  and  the  Con- 
gressman guided  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
science  and  research  grants  In  the  directions 
of  his  alma  mater. 

Conte  never  forgot  that  it  was  education 
which  allowed  him  to  attain  these  heights, 
and  that  scholarship  aid  and  the  G.I.  Bill 
made  it  all  possible  for  him.  The  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Foundation,  perhaps  even  more  so 
than  his  legislative  achievements  within  the 
edncatlon  field,  will  make  It  possible  for 
qualified  students  of  limited  means  in  his 
district  to  attend  college. 

Tributes  to  Conte  have  poured  In  from  ad- 
mirers on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 
Massachusetts  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  said 
that  "Sll  Conte  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
efffective  and  most  respected  members  of 
Congress  of  his  time. 

"The  people  of  Massachusetts,  have  lost  a 
great  congressman.  The  nation  has  lost  a 
great  champion  of  its  best  ideas  and  the  Ken- 
nedy family  has  lost  a  great  friend,"  he  said. 

Governor  William  Weld  echoed  Kennedy's 
sentiments,  saying  that  "The  people  of  the 
Nation  and  commonwealth  and  the  first  Con- 
gressional District  have  lost  a  great  friend 
with  the  death  of  Silvio  Conte." 

Senator  John  Kerry  praised  Conte  as  "one 
of  those  rare  personalities  on  the  Hill  who 
brought  people  together  no  matter  what  side 
of  the  Issue  they  were  on.  Everybody  feels 
that  this  Is  the  passing  of  that  special  per- 
sonality that  comes  along  only  once  in  a 
long  while." 

[From  the  Berkshire  Eagle.  Feb.  9, 1991] 
SILVIO  Conte,  69,  Dies;  Was  Powerhouse  on 

I  Capitol  Hill 

(By  D.R.  Bahlman) 
U.S.  Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  R-Pittsfield,  an 
Immigrant's  son  who  rose  from  being  a  fac- 
tory worker  to  become  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential figures  in  Congress,  died  last  night  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Hospital  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  of  complications  associated 
with  cancer. 


February  19,  1991 


A  press  release  from  Rep.  Conte's  office  in 
Washington  said  death  came  at  8:S0  p.m.  The 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  described  as 
"exteneive  intracerebral  bleeding."  His  phy- 
sicians said  they  believed  the  bleeding  near 
the  brain  had  resulted  from  a  blood  disorder 
related  to  the  progression  of  prostate  cancer. 

At  tke  time  of  his  death.  Rep.  Conte  was 
the  raaking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Appronriatlons  Committee.  That  seniority, 
combined  with  strong  bipartisan  political 
connecMons  forged  over  the  years,  gave 
Berkshire  voters  a  powerful  voice  in  Wash- 
ingrtonw  For  much  of  his  tenure,  he  was  the 
only  Republican  in  the  state's  congressional 
delegation. 

Following  his  graduation  in  1940  from 
Plttsfleld  Vocational  High  School,  Rep. 
Conte  worked  for  a  time  in  the  press  room  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  as  a  machinist  at 
General  Electric  Co.,  whose  interests  he  vig- 
orously advanced  throughout  his  congres- 
sional career. 

call  from  lbj 

Indeed,  he  much  enjoyed  telling  a  story 
that  began  with  a  1963  telephone  call  from 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  had  just 
been  sworn  into  office  after  the  assassination 
of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Johnson  was  facing  his  first  foreign  aid 
vote  in  a  House  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, and  he  was  worried. 

"The  whole  world  is  looking  at  me  to  see 
whether  I'm  in  control,"  Rep.  Conte  said 
Johnson  told  him.  "It  would  be  devastating 
to  me  if  I  lost  my  first  issue." 

Rep.  Conte  and  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  another  moderate  Republican,  came 
through  for  Johnson.  The  bill  passed  by  one 
vote  it  subcommittee,  committee  and  the 
full  House. 

Duriag  a  visit  to  the  White  House,  related 
Rep.  COnte,  the  president  praised  him  as  "a 
great  American"  and  told  him  that  "If  you 
every  want  anything,  you  pick  up  that  tele- 
phone and  call  me  up." 

Time  passed,  and  a  representative  of  GE 
power  transformer  asked  Rep.  Conte  to  help 
the  Pietsfield  business  get  a  contract  to  sup- 
ply eqnipment  for  a  big  West  Coast  power 
project  being  built  by  one  of  the  federal  au- 
thorities. Rumor  had  it  that  connections  in 
the  Intierlor  Department  would  land  the  con- 
tract for  Westinghouse  Corp. 

Rep.  Conte  called  Jack  Valenti,  a  White 
House  aide,  and  reminded  him  of  Johnson's 
chit.  In  30  minutes,  Valenti  called  back. 

"You've  got  the  contract."  he  said. 

PENCHANT  FOR  SHOWMANSHIP 

A  colorful  figure  whose  penchant  for  show- 
manship on  one  occasion  in  1986  prompted 
him  to  don  a  pig  mask  to  demonstrate  his 
opposition  to  the  pork  he  smelled  in  a  giant 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Rep. 
Conte's  outspoken  independence  occasion- 
ally ruffled  some  conservative  feathers. 

"An  unabashed  liberal"  was  the  descrip- 
tion once  applied  to  Rep.  Conte  by  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Conservative  Caucus. 

To  Ann  S.  Lewis,  former  national  director 
of  the  liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, Rep.  Conte  was  "sometimes  an  ally  and 
never  an  enemy." 

Rep.  Conte  was  a  legislator  on  whom  It  was 
difficult  to  paste  political  or  ideological  la- 
bels, lb  was  even  more  difficult  to  expect  the 
labels  to  stick  for  very  long. 

"I  weuld  call  him  a  political  centrist  who 
made  tSie  most  of  his  ability  to  maintain  a 
lot  of  Democratic  party  support,"  said  histo- 
rian James  BrfacGregor  Bums  of  Williams 
College,  who  ran  unsuccessfully  against  Rep. 
Conte  in  the  latter's  first  bid  for  Congress. 
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Bums  recalled  that  election  battle  as  hav- 
ing been  "hard-fought,  but  never  bitter  or 
personal." 

"His  voting  record  was  really  just  down 
the  middle,"  Bums  said.  "Over  the  years,  he 
moved  from  being  a  moderate  conservative 
or  moderate  Republican  to  a  kind  of  no 
man's  land,  or  one  man's  land,  that  he 
staked  out  for  himself.  The  most  impressive 
asiwct  of  his  career  was  sheer  longevity.  He 
accumulated  such  seniority  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  he  was  able  to 
shift  back  and  forth  so  adroitly  between  the 
two  parties,  that  he  got  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence in  Congress  that  much  benefited  his  dis- 
trict." 

ESCAPED  FALLOUT 

Occasionally,  Rep.  Conte  annoyed  his  Re- 
publican colleagues.  However,  when  he  ot>- 
posed  them  on  key  votes,  as  he  did  in  Janu- 
ary 1991  when  he  numbered  himself  among 
the  12  Republicans  In  Congress  who  voted 
against  giving  President  Bush  the  authority 
to  use  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  political 
fallout  that  might  have  showered  a  less  sen- 
ior legislator  did  not  attach  to  Rep.  Conte  in 
either  Washington  or  Pittafield. 

Rep.  Conte  repeatedly  insisted  that  his 
voting  record  was  a  reflection  of  his  con- 
stituents' interests  and,  more  Importantly, 
his  view  of  "the  best  path  for  both  our  dis- 
trict and  our  country." 

Throughout  my  public  career  in  Congress, 
I  have  exercised  one  principle:  the  independ- 
ent quality  of  personal  convictions  regard- 
less of  party,  politics  or  pressure  groups. 
Rep.  Conte  wrote  In  a  news  release  announc- 
ing his  candidacy  in  1970.  "I  consider  this 
style  of  conscientious,  yet  independent  legis- 
lating, free  flrom  the  chains  of  special  inter- 
est, as  the  best  possible  approach  within  our 
system." 

The  son  of  Italian  immigrants,  Silvo  Otto 
Conte  was  bom  on  Nov.  9,  1921,  in  Pittsfield, 
son  of  Ottavlo  and  Lucia  Lora  Conte. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
n  in  December  1941,  Rep.  Conte  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  and  served  with  the  Seabees  in  the 
southwest  Pacific  theater. 

On  Nov.  11,  1947,  Rep.  Conte  married  the 
former  Corinne  L.  Duval  of  Pittsfield.  He  en- 
tered Boston  College  and  in  1949  graduated 
trom  its  law  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
following  November,  at  age  29,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  Senate. 

On  Beacon  Hill,  Rep.  Conte  attained  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Insurance  Com- 
mittee, the  youngest  person  in  the  history  of 
the  state  ever  to  do  so.  He  introduced  legis- 
lation that  established  accident  and  health 
insurance  beneflta  for  state  public  employ- 
ees, the  first  such  law  in  the  United  States. 

Eight  years  later,  a  broken  Democratic 
promise  of  a  patronage  job  prompted  Rep. 
Conte  to  run  for  a  congressional  seat  left  va- 
cant by  the  late  John  W.  Heselton  of  Deer- 
fleld,  a  Republican. 

His  subsequent  victory  over  historian 
Bums  was  repeated  against  other  opponents 
16  times. 

An  enormously  popular  politician.  Rep. 
Conte  regularly  turned  back  challengers  by 
comfortable  margins,  a  pattern  that  began  in 
1962,  when  he  received  more  votes  than  any 
optXMed  Republican  in  the  nation,  with  74.4 
percent. 

In  his  most  recent  campaign,  against  Dem- 
ocrat John  R.  Arden  of  Easthampton,  Rep. 
Conte  received  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
vote.  Earlier  in  his  career,  as  a  state  Sen- 
ator, he  had  received  the  nomination  of  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  and  was 


cross-endorsed   again   in   his   1964   congres- 
sional bid. 

OROWB  IN  POWER 

After  his  first  election  in  1958,  he  was 
named  to  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  by  1964  was  the  ninth-ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

In  succeeding  years,  he  became  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Appropriations' 
Treasury-Post  Office  Subcommittee,  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, which  examines  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  and  the  second-ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  two  of  its  subcommittees. 

Rep.  Conte  was  active  for  years  in  the  for- 
mation of  Republican  party  policy.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  GOP  platform  committee,  he 
helped  set  the  party's  planks  on  defense,  for- 
eign policy,  and  civil  rights. 

In  1967,  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  a  commit- 
tee designed  to  help  the  election  campaigns 
of  non-incumbent  Republican  House  can- 
didates. 

Away  from  Capitol  Hill,  practically  innu- 
merable honors  were  bestowed  on  Rep.  Conte 
during  his  career.  He  held  honorary  doctoral 
degrees  li-om  16  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Williams  College,  North  Adams 
State  College,  Hampshire  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  Amherst  College.  His  alma 
mater,  Boston  College,  gave  him  an  honorary 
degree  In  1974. 

In  1963,  the  Republic  of  Italy  named  Rep. 
Conte.  who  was  fluent  in  Italian,  to  the  rank 
of  Commendatore  of  the  Order  of  Merit  for 
his  work  in  support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  for  furthering  the 
cause  of  Italian-American  friendship. 

Rep.  Conte  was  a  director,  president  or 
member  of  many  organizations,  including 
the  American  Le^on,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  Eagles 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, a  national  waterfowl  conservation 
group,  named  him  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1972. 

Locally,  he  was  a  member  of  on  the  board 
of  overseers  of  Tanglewood  and  the  Boston 
Symphony.  He  also  was  a  director  of  Hill- 
crest  Hospital,  the  Pittsfield  Girls  Club  and 
a  member  of  sportsmen's  clubs  in  Adams  and 
Richmond. 

In  Congress,  Rep.  Conte  was  a  member  of 
the  Wednesday  Club,  a  social  organization 
for  liberal  Republicans  whose  membership  is 
kept  secret.  He  also  joined  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law,  an  anti-war 
group. 

In  1985,  President  Johnson  named  Rep. 
Conte  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  an  appointment  that  set  the 
congressman  on  a  path  that  led  to  enormous 
influence  In  matters  dear  to  his  outdoors- 
man's  heart. 

His  love  of  woods,  streams,  lakes  and  open 
spaces  may  have  been  bora  during  the  De- 
pression, when  he  helped  feed  his  family  by 
returning  flrom  rambles  with  mushrooms, 
blueberries  and  bullfW)g  legs  for  the  table. 

AN  OUTDOOR8MAN 

In  1988.  he  told  an  interviewer  that  he  was 
rarely  happier  than  when  trout  fishing  or 
duck  hunting. 

"I  consider  Sil  Conte  a  true  conservation- 
ist in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term."  said 
state  Department  of  Envlommental  Manage- 
ment Commissioner  Peter  C.  Webber  of 
Pittsfield.  a  former  state  Senator. 

"He  has  made  a  lasting  mark  not  just  on 
this    district    of    this    commonwealth,    but 


throughout  North  America  through  the  wild- 
life habitat  that  has  been  preserved  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  personal  efforts." 

Rep.  Conte's  first  big  environmental  battle 
was  against  the  Dickey  Lincoln  hydro- 
electric project  in  Maine  In  the  late  1960b. 

The  project,  which  Rep.  Conte  termed  a 
"boondoggle,"  would  have  flooded  89.000 
acres  of  forest  land. 

Eventually,  the  project  was  defeated,  but 
not  without  political  cost  to  Rep.  Conte. 

"That  project  was  an  environmental  out- 
rage, but  my  colleagues  made  me  feel  like  a 
skunk  at  a  lawn  party  for  opposing  it,"  he 
said.  "I  was  accused  of  trying  to  ruin  the 
New  England  economy.  I  was  accused  of 
being  against  jobs  for  New  England.  Some  of 
my  very  good  friends  in  the  delegation  would 
walk  the  other  way  when  they  saw  me  com- 
ing." 

OTHER  CRUSADES 

He  engaged  In  many  other  environmental 
crusades,  some  of  which,  like  his  effort  to  re- 
store Atlantic  salmon  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  ended  in  unquallfled  success.  Others, 
such  as  Rep.  Conte's  fierce  1983  fight  against 
a  North  Dakota  water  diversion  project, 
ended  In  compromise. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  that  battle  that 
Rep.  Conte  entered  the  House  chamber  car- 
rying a  pig  mask,  which  he  later  put  on  to 
protest  what  he  saw  as  runaway 
porkbarreling  by  North  Dakota's  senators, 
both  of  whom  sat  on  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  A  photograph  of  Rep. 
Conte  wearing  the  mask  made  news  across 
the  country. 

In  a  1988  Interview,  Rep.  Conte  asserted 
that  the  environment  "can't  be  a  partisan 
issue,"  although  he  conceded  that  it  can  be 
an  emotional  one. 

•I  do  get  excited.  I  do  get  mad.  We  Italians 
are  by  nature  a  very  emotional  people.  But  I 
don't  stay  mad.  Goddamn  it,  when  I  walk 
back  up  that  aisle  to  my  seat,  it's  all  over." 

Wherever  he  went.  Rep.  Conte  kept  in 
touch  with  his  district  with  the  help  of  a 
staff  highly  trained  In  the  science  of  con- 
stituent service.  Many  matters  were  handled 
by  Rep.  Conte  personally. 

"It  never  ceased  to  amaze  me  how  com- 
pletely he  had  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his 
district,"  Webber  said.  "Throughout  the 
time  that  I  served  in  the  Legislature,  I  al- 
ways regarded  Silvio  as  a  role  model  that  I 
strove  to  emulate  in  my  efforts  to  serve  my 
constituents. 

"He  was  an  outstanding  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  area  and  that  Is  reflected  In 
his  constituent  service.  I  think  what  set  him 
apart  In  that  area,  as  in  so  many  others,  was 
how  he  threw  himself  completely  into  the 
job.  He  personally  stayed  on  top  of  anything. 
A  lot  of  people  assume  that  his  staff  man- 
ages all  that,  and  they  did  a  great  deal,  but 
the  high  level  of  constituent  service  was  a 
result  of  SIl's  personal  energy,  commitment 
and  enthusiasm.  Throughout  the  10  years 
that  we  served  together,  1  never  saw  his  en- 
ergy diminish." 

DECLINE  IN  HEALTH 

The  health  problems  that  eventually  re- 
sulted in  Rep.  Conte's  death  began  in  1987 
when  he  was  operated  on  for  prostate  cancer. 

His  personal  physician.  Dr.  John  Lynch  of 
Georgetown  University  was  quoted  yesterday 
as  saying  that  Rep.  Conte  was  underKolng 
successful  treatment  to  control  the  cancer 
until  approximately  mid-December  of  last 
year  when  the  cancer  became  refhictory  in 
treatment." 

Rep.  Conte  then  underwent  treatment  at 
the   National   Cancer  Institute  against  the 
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Bpreading  of  the  cancer.  In  mid-January  it 
ahowed  sicms  of  rapid  progression. 

"Nonetheless."  last  night's  statement  ft-om 
Rep.  Conte's  office  said,  "the  onset  of  the 
events  of  the  past  week  was  sudden  and  un- 
expected." 

The  congressman  underwent  surgery  on 
Feb.  1  for  the  removal  of  a  blood  clot  near 
the  right  side  of  the  brain.  Additional  sur- 
gery was  performed  Tuesday  to  remove  an- 
other clot. 

Rep.  Conte's  office  said  last  night  that  fu- 
neral arrangements  were  incomplete  and 
would  be  announced  as  soon  as  available. 

[From  the  Berkshire  Eagle.  Feb.  U.  1991] 

CONORSSSMAM  CONTE 

In  the  late  1970s,  a  moderate  Republican 
congressman  from  Alabama.  John  Buchanan, 
happened  to  be  in  Berkshire  County  when 
The  Eagle  found  fault  with  a  vote  by  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte.  Congressman  Bu- 
chanan was  taken  aback.  "Don't  you  know," 
he  said  to  an  Eagle  editor,  "that  he  is  one  of 
the  best  we've  got?" 

The  Eagle  did  know  that — enough  to  give 
Mr.  Conte  its  editorial  endorsement  regu- 
larly, even  though  the  paper  occasionally 
parted  company  with  the  congressman  on 
subjects  such  as  gun  control.  But  the  Ala- 
bama congressman  did  have  a  point. 

Berkshire  County  tended  to  take  "Sil," 
who  died  last  Friday  at  69.  a  little  for  grant- 
ed. Voters  here  and  throughout  the  First 
Congressional  District  simply  grew  to  ex- 
pect, over  his  more  than  three  decades  in  of- 
fice, that  he  would  generally  vote  sensibly. 
handle  constituent  problems  competently 
and  not  sell  his  support  on  crucial  issues  to 
the  highest  bidder.  It  took  a  remark  like  Mr. 
Buchanan's  to  give  Mr.  Conte  his  due. 

Just  a  week  before  his  death,  the  county 
got  a  flavor  of  how  lucky  it  was  to  be  rep- 
resented in  Washington  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  when  the  regional  administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  Wil- 
liam Diamond,  held  a  meeting  in  Rttsfleld 
to  describe  plans  for  a  new  federal  archives 
building,  "^iiere's  only  one  man  who  could 
have  pulled  this  gathering  off,"  Mr.  Diamond 
said,  "and  he's  your  congressman,  Mr. 
Conte." 

Bat  it  was  not  Just  the  ability  of  a  very 
senior  Incumbent  to  do  favors  for  his  district 
(all  the  while  decrying  pork-barrel  projects 
In  other  districts)  that  won  First  District 
residents  looks  of  envy  when  they  told  polit- 
ical insiders  ftom  elsewhere  who  their  con- 
gressman was.  What  made  Mr.  Conte  stand 
out  was  that,  for  all  his  rootedness  in  ethnic, 
blue-collar  Pittsfleld.  there  was  nothing  pro- 
vincial or  short-sighted  about  the  issues  he 
chose  to  champion. 

From  his  pivotal  position  on  Appropria- 
tions, Mr.  Conte  often  provided  a  decisive 
vote  in  fkvor  of  foreign-aid  grants  sought  by 
a  president — Republican  or  Democratic — and 
opposed  by  tight-fisted  congressman  of  both 
parties.  As  a  hunter  and  fisherman,  Mr. 
Cont«  was  disposed  to  protect  wildlife  habi- 
tat, but  he  went  beyond  that  to  become  a 
leader  In  Congress  on  a  wide  range  of  issues 
affecting  the  environment,  from  his  opposi- 
tion to  dubious  dam  projects  to  his  support 
of  the  Environmental  Health  Institute  in 
Pittsfleld. 

In  the  early  19CIOs,  Mr.  Conte  signed  on  as 
the  first  Republican  sponsor  of  new  clean-air 
and  acid-rain  legislation.  He  fought  for  acid- 
rain  controls  aggressively,  going  head-to- 
head  with  the  administration  of  fellow  Re- 
publican Ronald  Reagan.  Last  year,  the  bill 


became  law — a  timely  monument  to  his — and 
other's — efforts. 

More  recently,  he  broke  dramatically  with 
a  president  of  his  own  party  by  casting  one 
of  just  three  Republican  votes  against  the 
resolution  authorizing  immediate  military 
action  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  stance  was 
of  a  piece  with  other  votes  by  Mr.  Conte 
against  excessive  funding  for  Star  Wars  and 
the  MX  missile  and  Washington's  ham-hand- 
ed policies  in  Central  America. 

All  of  these  votes  demonstrated  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  congressman  who  followed  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  gave  him  his  lop- 
sided reelection  victories  much  more  than  he 
followed  the  agenda  of  his  party.  Mavericks 
like  him  make  a  mockery  of  the  notion  of 
paity  loyalty,  but.  In  their  defense,  they  also 
help  to  insure  that  an  agenda  like  the  GOP's 
Is  not  put  together  without  some  weighing  of 
opposing  views. 

First  District  voters  cared  little  about  Mr. 
Coate's  party  identification  but  cared  deeply 
about  his  attachment  to  the  environment, 
his  skepticism  about  foreign  military  adven- 
tures and  his  concern  for  those  in  need.  The 
fact  that  he  could  be  a  leader  in  all  of  these 
areas  while  retaining  a  sense  of  humor  about 
himself  and  Washington  in  general  made  it 
all  the  better.  The  district  and  the  country 
will  miss  this  happy  warrior. 

[From  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Feb.  13,  1991] 

Silvio 

(By  Ken  Schlossberg) 

In  the  blue  rolling  hills 
Of  the  Berkshlres, 
In  Pittsfleld,  Massachusetts, 
In  this  century's  twenty-first  year, 
A  boy  was  born  of  an  immigrant  family 
That  a  whole   nation   would   come   to  hold 
dear. 

In  the  blue  rolling  hills 

Of  the  Berkshlres 

Through  which  rushing  streams  nin. 

That  boy  grew  into  a  man 

With  a  spirit  as  light 

And  a  smile  as  bright 

As  the  Berkshire  summer  sun. 

Far  ftom  the  rich  autumn  foliage 

Of  the  Berkshlres, 

He  went  off  to  fight  a  great  war. 

Like  a  million  young  men 

From  the  Berkshlres, 

And  the  Smokies, 

And  the  Rockies, 

And  the  Sierreis. 

To  fight  the  great  war 

To  end  war. 

Home  from  the  war  to  end  war, 

Home  in  the  beautiful  Berkshlres, 

Backed  by  the  G.L  Bill. 

He  went  east  to  Boston  (Allege 

Along  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

He  counted  every  penny. 

Rooming  in  old  Scolley  Square, 

Earning  his  BA  and  degree  in  the  law 

Before  he  was  finally  through. 

Back  in  the  blue  rolling  Berkshlres, 

His  law  practice  underway. 

He  married  a  gal  named  Corinne, 

Figuring  they'd  stay  in  the  Berkshlres 

Until  they  were  old  and  gray. 

But.  after  too  little  time 

He  traveled  back  from  the  Berkshlres 

Laavlng  his  comforts  behind. 

To  serve  in  the  state  legislature 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 

He  traveled  back  east. 

Thousands  of  hours  and 

Miles  at  least. 

Honing  his  skill  and  steeling  his  will 


Under  the  dome  atop  Beacon  Hill. 

Until  the  time  came  to  move  on. 

To  move  on  to  Washington, 

To  Join  the  political  big  leagues 

To  marth  up  a  bigger  Hill  still. 

For  thirty-four  memorable  years. 

He  worked  the  congressional  clime. 

Learning  the  moment  to  strike. 

Learning  how  when  to  bide  time. 

Renowned  for  his  prowess. 

Peerless  in  the  Appropriations  process. 

Meeting    with    Speakers,     Presidents    and 

Kings. 
Never  forgetting  where  he  came  fi-om. 
Never  forgetting  what  he  called  "mine". 
The  Berkshlres,  the  People,  the  Place 
He  came  ftom. 
The  ne4ds  of  his  neighbors, 
Elspeclally  the  too  young  to  walk 
And  th«  too  old  to  run. 
From  Pole  to  Equator,  he  saw  the  whole 

world. 
The  Great  and  the  Mighty  he  saw  plenty  of. 
But  note  can  compare  with  his 
Beautli^l  Berkshlres. 

Those  )>lue  rolling  hills  in  blankets  of  white. 
Shimmering  green  in  glorious  summer. 
Glimmering  red  orange  in  fall. 
Those  beautiful,  beautiful  Berkshlres, 
The  People. 
The  Land  he  sprung  from. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  9. 1991] 

Silvio  Conte  Dies  at  age  G9 

(By  David  Nyhan) 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte.  an  earthy  and  affable 
Republican  who  for  most  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades w»8  his  party's  most  important  office- 
holder in  Massachusetts,  died  last  night  of 
cerebral  bleeding. 

Mr.  Conte  died  at  8:90  in  the  National  In- 
stitute* of  Health  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
after  two  operations  to  remove  a  blood  clot 
trom  tbe  right  side  of  his  brain.  Funeral  ar- 
rangements were  Incomplete. 

Mr.  (Jonte,  68,  had  represented  the  far-flung 
1st  District  of  western  Massachusetts  since 
1959. 

An  approachable,  fun-loving  extrovert  who 
made  fHends  quickly  and  forgave  foes  Just  as 
readily,  he  was  an  old-school  politician  with 
thousands  of  friendships  salted  throughout 
the  nation's  political  structure. 

He  loved  the  Berkshlres,  fishing,  baseball, 
Boston  College  and  the  game  of  politics,  in 
no  particular  order. 

Shorter  in  stature,  and  quicker  to  bridle 
than  his  longtime  congressional  seatmate 
and  fellow  BC  alunmus,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
Jr.,  Mr.  Conte  and  the  retired  si)eaker 
formed  an  enduring  friendship  that  survived 
two  generations  of  clashing  partisan  votes. 

"Hey,"  Mr.  Conte  said  in  1968,  as  he  de- 
parted the  Republican  National  Convention 
early  after  a  series  of  rebuffs  to  causes  he 
held  d0ar,  "As  I  tell  Tip  O'Neill,  The  Impor- 
tant thing  is  we  get  up  every  morning'." 

Despite  ill  health — he  had  surgery  for  pros- 
tate cancer  in  1967  and  for  arthritis  a  year 
later,  and  had  recently  been  undergoing  can- 
cer treatment— Mr.  Conte  recently  insisted 
that  he  planned  to  seek  an  18th  term  in  1992. 

Mr.  Conte,  said  many  delegation  members, 
was  especially  close  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Kennedy  said  last  night:  "Sil  Conte 
was  oBe  of  the  ablest,  most  effective  and 
most  resiwcted  members  of  Congress  of  his 
time.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  that  he 
took  ttie  issues  seriously,  but  he  never  took 
himself  too  seriously. 

"The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  lost  a 
great  congressman.  The  nation  has  lost  a 
great  champion  of  its  best  ideas  and  the  Ken- 
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nedy  family  has  lost  a  great  friend,"  Ken- 
nedy said. 

Rep.  J.  Joseph  Moakley,  a  South  Boston 
Democrat,  called  Mr.  Conte's  death  "a  great 
personal  loss,  as  well  as  a  blow  to  the  clout 
of  the  state's  delegation."  Moakley  said  that 
Mr.  Conte  was  a  friend  to  all  who  were  in 
need  of  low-cost  fuel,  and  to  all  of  those  who 
wanted  better  education  and  health  care. 

"There  was  nobody  as  colorful  and  who 
knew  the  legislative  process  as  well,"  Moak- 
ley said. 

He  also  noted  how  Mr.  Conte,  an  avid  fish- 
erman, had  been  fishing  two  weeks  ago,  and 
Just  last  week  had  held  a  reception  for  Wash- 
ington Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon,  a 
Democract. 

"The  people  of  the  nation  and  common- 
wealth and  let  Cognressional  District  have 
lost  a  great  friend  with  the  death  of  Silvio 
Conte,"  Gk>v.  Weld  said  In  a  statement  last 
night.  Feisty,  fiery,  steadfast  ffiend  and  a 
tough  as  nails  political  adversary,  all  that 
describes  Sil  Conte." 

For  reasons  Mr.  Conte  came  to  shrug  off, 
the  GOP  changed  dramatically  fi^jm  the 
IMTty  in  which  he  enlisted  as  a  young  Berk- 
shire County  veteran  back  from  Pacific  serv- 
ice in  World  War  n.  It  moved  rightward, 
away  ftY>m  Mr.  Conte's  brand  of  meat-and-po- 
tato  domestic  politics  and  generally  liberal 
foreign  policy. 

After  a  long  and  skillful  climb  through  the 
Intricate  network  of  congressional  commit- 
tee assignments.  Mr.  Conte  emerged  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

This  is  the  panel  that  shunts  the  money 
Into  the  thousands  of  expenditures  the  gov- 
ernment makes,  and  trom  that  vantage  point 
Mr.  Conte  helped  direct  money  New  Eng- 
land's way  so  it  could  share  In  the  federal 
largess. 

"He  Is  a  big  man  for  Massachusetts,  a  big 
man  for  New  England,"  said  Moakley.  "No 
one  will  be  able  to  step  right  in  and  do  what 
he  did  for  the  region."  The  retirements  of 
O'Neill  and  Springfield  Democract  Edward 
Boland,  coupled  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Conte. 
have  now  stripped  the  Bay  State  delegation 
of  its  three  most  senior— and  influential — 
members. 

Mr.  Conte's  combative  and  cantankerous 
voice  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Known  to  the 
factory  workers  and  rural  dwellers  of  the 
five  western  Massachusetts  counties  he 
served  as  a  friendly  and  down-to-earth  politi- 
cian, he  came  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  fame  as 
the  white-haired,  ruddy-faced  spouter  of  po- 
litical buckshot  who  enlivened  the  House. 

Mr.  Conte  was  the  only  Republican  In  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation.  He 
once  noted  with  a  hearty,  infectious  laugh 
that  he  was  "a  minority  within  a  minority 
within  a  minority."  His  minority  status  was 
drawn  trom  the  ethnic,  geographical,  politi- 
cal and  Ideological  roots.  Battling  all  four 
stereotypes  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 

As  an  Italian-American,  he  found  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Democratic  Party  of  the  19S0b  an 
almost  all-Irish  ft«temlty.  Once  elected  to 
Congress  in  19S8,  he  seldom  faced  a  tough 
fight  f^m  the  state's  dominant  party.  Like 
two  other  successful  ethnic  politicians  of  the 
period.  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  and  Sen.  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  the  first  black  in  the  Senate 
since  Reconstruction,  Mr.  Conte  found  up- 
ward mobility  in  the  old  Republican  Party 
that  was  denied  many  ethnics  in  the  fiercely 
tribal  Democratic  column. 

A  BRSEO  APART 

In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Mr. 
Conte  was.  as  a  Pittsfleld  man,  a  westerner. 


regarded  as  a  breed  apart  by  the  Boston- 
dominated  Beacon  Hill  crowd. 

Congrress,  a  more  diverse  body,  presented 
no  such  barriers  to  Mr.  Conte.  There,  his 
ample  skills  came  into  play.  His  specialty- 
amiable,  hard  barginlng— flourished.  He  was 
again  in  a  minority,  never  in  his  82  years 
part  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House  and, 
since  19S2,  the  state's  only  Republican  In 
Congress.  But  his  other  minority  sutus— 
that  of  an  Ideological  maverick— allowed 
him  to  forge  alliances  with  majority  mem- 
bers on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

"It  is  a  tremendous  loss  for  Massachusetts, 
the  Congress  and  the  country,"  said  Rep. 
Chester  Atkins,  a  Concord  Democrat  who 
served  with  Mr.  Conte  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mr.  Conte,  said  Atkins, 
"was  one  of  the  very  rare  people  In  public 
life  who  was  beloved  In  public  life." 

Atkins  recalled  how  he  held  a  Silvio  Conte 
Day  in  Lowell  to  thank  the  congressman  for 
helping  to  secure  federal  funds  for  a  park 
there.  "We  gave  him  a  trolley  hat  and  he 
drove  the  trolley.  He  had  such  enthusiasm, 
he  was  like  a  kid.  He  will  be  deeply  missed." 

Another  memorable  moment,  said  Atkins, 
came  last  year  when  Mr.  Conte  was  speaking 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices appropriations  bill  before  a  House  panel. 
Mr.  Conte,  said  Atkins,  talked  about  the 
children  it  would  help  and  the  services  It 
would  deliver  across  the  country  so  mov- 
ingly that  after  he  completed  his  testimony 
the  committee  began  singing  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  loss  that  Is 
Impossible  to  measure,"  Atkins  said. 

Mr.  Conte  was  a  liberal  Republican  before 
the  1964  presidential  nomination  made  that 
phrase  obsolete.  He  then  became  a  "mod- 
erate," a  phrase  of  opprobrium  In  the 
Reagan-Bush  era.  While  opposing  some  fed- 
eral programs  as  wasteful,  especially  large 
subsidies  to  agribusiness,  he  supported  hous- 
ing, education  and  other  programs. 

In  1964,  friistrated  at  the  conservative 
trend  of  his  party,  he  left  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Dallas  two  days  early. 
As  he  packed  his  bags,  he  said:  "I  like  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  but  this  party  is  getting  carried 
away  with  its  cra*y  ideology.  They  think  I'm 
a  'dumb  Dago,'  but  they're  wrong.  And  some- 
day this  country  will  pay  a  price  for  the  pro- 
grams they're  cutting." 

LOTAL  TO  HIS  ROOTS 

Mr.  Conte  was  Intensely  loyal  to  his  ethic 
roots  and  to  his  alma  matter,  Boston  Col- 
lege. Along  with  fellow  alumni  O'Neill  and 
Boland,  Mr.  Conte  exercised  a  senior  politi- 
cian's boardlnghouse  reach  into  the  groaning 
board  of  federal  science  and  research  grants 
on  behalf  of  BC.  The  grateful  Jesuit  univer- 
sity, in  turn,  named  its  basketball-and-hock- 
ey  complex  after  him. 

He  was  the  most  upfront  of  politicians. 
Holding  his  tongue,  sullenly  nursing  a  griev- 
ance, smarting  over  a  perceived  slight  with- 
out bringing  it  out  into  the  open,  none  of 
these  traits  could  be  laid  to  him. 

Calling  a  spade  a  spade  was  his  stock  in 
trade.  Fellow  congressmen  were  left  aghast, 
irate,  befuddled,  or  else  helplessly  overcome 
by  laughter  in  the  wake  of  his  pithy  tirades 
in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Conte's  arrival  in  Congress  marked  the 
marriage  of  a  man  and  his  job.  He  never  ran 
for  anything  higher,  never  had  trouble  win- 
ning reelection,  and  he  never  'went  Washing- 
ton.' Staying  in  touch  with  his  district  was 
meat  and  drink  to  Mr.  Conte.  He  devoted 
thousands  of  man-hours  to  swing  defense 
contracts  to  the  General  Electric  plant  in 


Pittsfleld.  which  fed  thousands  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Conte  was  the  son  of  Italian  intmii- 
grants  who  weathered  the  Great  Depression 
In  Pittsfleld.  where  he  was  bom.  His  father. 
Octavio,  worked  for  GE.  And  the  son's 
armwrestllng  of  defense  contracts  in  Wash- 
ington amply  repaid  the  hourly  wages  wrest- 
ed by  OcUvio  between  lengthy  layoffs. 

Mr.  Conte  told  a  straightforward  version  of 
events  that  explain  how  he  happened  to  be- 
come a  Republican: 

"In  1949.  I  was  fl-esh  out  of  [BC]  law  school 
and  looking  for  a  job.  1  had  worked  for  Bob 
Capeless.  who  was  the  mayor  of  Pittsfleld 
back  then,  and  he  suggested  that  I  take  a  job 
with  the  Census  Bureau  at  S2S  a  week.  I  con- 
sidered myself  an  Independent  politically. 
And  Foster  Furcolo.  who  was  the  [Demo- 
cratic] congressman  back  then,  and  in 
charge  of  patronage,  gave  the  job  to  a  foot 
doctor  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
craOc  Party  In  Pittsfleld.  That's  when  I  de- 
cided to  run  for  the  state  Senate  as  a  Repub- 
lican." 

The  next  year,  he  won  the  Senate  seat, 
served  eight  years  on  Beacon  Hill,  then 
began  taking  the  train  down  to  Washington 
to  serve  in  Congress.  Once  established,  he 
carved  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  liberal 
maverick,  more  p(ui;lal  to  the  Rockefeller 
wing  of  the  party  than  the  emerging  Gold- 
water  and  Nixon  echelons  of  party  Influence. 

A  level-headed  vote-counter  who  was  al- 
ways more  Interested  In  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible rather  than  staking  out  diehard  posi- 
tions that  brooked  no  compromise,  Mr. 
Conte  once  expressed  a  typically  modest 
summation  of  his  contribution: 

"Being  on  this  [Republican]  side  of  the 
aisle  has  allowed  me  to  do  a  lot  of  good, 
whereas  over  there,  I'd  be  just  another 
vote."  Whatever  he  was.  It  was  never  just  an- 
other vote. 

Married  to  the  former  Corrine  Duval,  with 
whom  he  had  four  children,  Mr.  Conte  was  an 
unabashed,  cigar-smoking  liberal,  who  won 
his  flrst  congressional  race  with  55  percent  of 
the  vote,  and  ran  unopposed  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  times  after  that. 

His  congressional  career  sjNuined  eight 
presidents,  going  back  to  Eisenhower.  Run- 
ning against  the  1962  Democratic  ticket  with 
Jack  Kennedy  In  the  White  House,  Mr.  Conte 
rolled  up  the  highest  vote  of  any  Republican 
congressman  In  the  country  with  a  Demo- 
cratic opponent. 

A  ft^uent  target  of  sniping  by  conserv- 
ative Republican  congressmen  jealous  of  his 
skill  at  levering  federal  grants  for  his  state, 
Mr.  Conte  once  breesily  dismissed  his  young- 
er and  more  conservative  brethren  as  "the 
apes."  Barney  Frank  nicknamed  Mr.  Conte 
"Chingachgook,"  after  the  hero  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper's  elegy  to  another  of  dying 
breed,  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

(Martin  F.  Nolan.  Michael  Frtsby  and  Ste- 
phen Kurkjian  of  the  Globe  staff  contributed 
to  this  report.) 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  13, 1961] 

Bush  Mourns  a  Colleaoue,  Teammate 

(By  John  W.  Mashek) 

Washimoton.— Reflecting  on  his  long 
friendship  with  the  late  Silvio  Conte,  Presi- 
dent Bush  yesterday  described  his  onetime 
congressional  baseball  team  manager  and 
sometUne  political  opponent  as  "a  decent, 
down  Co  earth"  man  with  "a  great  sense  of 
humor." 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Bush  said  the 
Massachusetts  congressman  "lifted  people's 
spirits  by  just  walking  into  a  room  and  mine 
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wben  I  saw  him  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table  for  a  meeting." 

Unable  to  attend  Conte's  funeral  today. 
Bush  is  sending  Vice  I>resident  Dan  Quayle 
to  represent  him.  Air  Force  Two  is  bringing 
a  contingent  of  10  House  members,  including 
Speaker  Thomas  Foley.  Democrat  of  Wash- 
ington, and  House  Minority  Leader  Robert 
Michel,  an  Illinois  Republican,  along  with  a 
number  of  White  House  staffers. 

Bush  noted  that  Conte's  fierce  independ- 
ence, even  trom  a  Republican  friend  in  the 
White  House,  was  demonstrated  Just  a  month 
ago  when  the  Massachusetts  congressman 
cast  one  of  his  last  votes — against  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  force  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  Conte  was  one  of  only  three  Re- 
publican members  to  split  with  Bush  on  that 
Important  roll  call  on  Jan.  12. 

"That's  a  good  example,"  Bush  said  of 
Conte's  Independence.  "It  was  an  important 
vot«  for  us,  but  important  to  him,  too.  My 
respect  for  him  wasn't  diminished  one  iota." 

Bush  recalled  that  he  got  acquainted  with 
Conte  largely  through  their  mutual  love  of 
sports,  especially  baseball.  Bush  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  1967  to  1971.  represent- 
ing Houston's  West  Side  and  suburbs.  A  base- 
ball captain  during  his  college  days  at  Yale. 
Bush  played  first  base  for  the  Republican 
congressional  team  that  Conte  managed. 

"He  was  a  tough  manager,  our  top  man," 
Bush  said.  "Everyone  loved  the  guy."  For 
the  record,  the  Republicans  defeated  the 
Democrats  in  all  three  games  in  which  Conte 
was  the  manager  and  Bush  the  first  base- 
man. The  Republicans  trounced  the  Demo- 
crate  in  1967  by  a  score  of  19-2  and  in  1968  by 
a  score  of  16-1. 

Both  Bush  and  Conte  served  on  powerful 
committees  while  they  were  in  the  House  to- 
gether. Bush  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Conte 
on  Appropriations. 

"No  one  ever  said  that  he  was  posturing  or 
doing  something  for  political  advantage," 
Bush  said  of  Conte's  voting  record,  which 
often  clashed  with  Republican  presidents 
dating  back  to  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

The  president  also  noted  that  Conte  sup- 
ported him  in  1979  when  Bush  was  gearing  up 
to  run  for  president  against  Ronald  Reagan 
and  a  large  GOP  field.  He  said  Andrew  Card, 
a  former  GOP  legislator  in  Massachusetts 
who  is  now  Bush's  aide,  remembered  "won- 
dering who  to  support  in  the  race  that  year, 
and  Sil  encouraged  him  to  support  me." 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  11, 1991] 
Silvio  O.  Conte 

In  an  era  of  blow-dried,  button-down  politi- 
cians for  whom  politics  seems  more  Just 
labor  than  a  labor  of  love.  Rep.  Silvio  O. 
Conte  was  a  throwback,  a  man  who  seemed 
genuinely  to  relish  both  the  legislative  whirl 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  better  life  for 
his  constituente  and  those  in  need  of  govern- 
ment assistance  across  the  land. 

Conte.  who  died  Friday  evening  at  age  69 
after  representing  his  western  Massachusetts 
district  for  32  years,  could  stand  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  unabashedly  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Red  Sox  or  don  a  mask  fash- 
ioned like  a  pig's  snout  to  decry  pork  barrel 
leclalatlon;  he  could  also  with  equal  verve 
flgtat  In  the  congressional  trenches  for  fuel 
aid  for  the  poor  or  funds  to  clean  Boston 
Harbor  or  rebuild  the  Central  Artery. 

Conte  was  a  Republican  by  political  acci- 
dent aa  much  as  anything,  and  in  the  last 
decade  particularly,  be  moved  to  a  rhythm 
far  different  than  the  conservative  drumbeat 
to  which  moat  of  his  OOP  colleagues 
marched.  Last  month  he  was  one  of  but  three 
Hoose  Republicans  to  vote  for  continued  reli- 


ance on  sanctions  in  the  showdown  with 
Iraq. 

His  rise  to  the  position  of  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  appropriations  committee 
gave  those  who  believe  one  of  government's 
principal  functions  is  to  serve  the  poor  an  in- 
valuable ally  at  the  very  center  of  decision- 
making about  government  spending. 

It  was  only  typical  that  Just  last  week 
housing  advocates  across  the  country  were 
looking  to  Conte  to  rectify  what  they  Judged 
as  Insufficient  money  in  President  Bush's 
bousing  budget. 

Conte  will  be  missed  in  the  state  and 
across  the  country  for  what  he  could  get 
done.  But  he  will  be  missed  even  more  for 
wtio  he  was — a  man  who  brought  compassion, 
humor  and  a  Joyous  spirit  to  American  poli- 
tiOB. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  12,  1991] 

Conte:  Tough  But  Caring 

(By  David  Nyhan) 

K  you  met  Silvio  Conte,  you  liked  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  good  guys.  The  game  of 
politics— which  he  entered;  by  chance,  more 
than  40  years  ago,  after  a  Democrat  croaked 
him  out  of  a  $25-a-week  census  Job — has 
changed  dramatically.  And  not,  in  most 
cases,  for  the  better. 

But  Conte's  Is  one  of  the  success  stories  In 
politics.  Not  because  he  held  onto  his  seat 
for  almost  a  third  of  a  century,  but  because 
he  was  able  to  translate  his  values  and  his 
verve  into  laws  and  programs  that  did  untold 
good,  for  the  people  of  his  district  and  for 
Americans  everywhere. 

Ee  was  a  Republican,  and  a  slashing,  par- 
tisan street  fighter  when  he  felt  the  need, 
who  happened  to  be  amply  endowed  with 
kindness.  He  Identified  with  Just  plain  folks. 
And  it  showed. 

His  father  was  an  Italian  Immigrant. 
Ootavlo  was  an  on-again,  off-again  factory 
hand  at  the  GE  plant  in  Plttefleld.  First- 
hand, Conte  learned  the  value  of  a  regular 
paj^check  to  a  working-class  family.  And, 
more  Important,  he  never  forgot  it.  He  re- 
mained a  lunch-bucket  liberal  in  a  party 
that  turned  right. 

For  the  better  part  of  two  decades,  he  was 
the  most  important  GOP  officeholder  in  the 
state. 

To  an  extent  the  voters  of  Massachusette 
have  yet  to  appreciate,  the  seniority  and 
clout  accumulated  over  generations  by  the 
likes  of  Sil  Conte,  Eddie  Boland  and  Tip 
O'Neill  harvested  an  ample  share  of  federal 
largess.  In  the  form  of  contracte,  grante.  Jobs 
and  appropriations.  Conte  was  the  last  of  the 
old  Bay  State  bulls  in  the  House. 

Conte's  adult  life  was  bracketed  by  wars. 
He  went  off  to  the  South  Pacific  as  a  Navy 
Soabee  right  out  of  high  school.  He  didn't  ne- 
gotiate Boston  College,  then  BC  Law,  till  he 
had  the  GI  Bill  running  interference  with  the 
bursar's  office. 

His  last  big  vote  in  Congress  came  a  month 
ago  today.  Conte  was  one  of  only  three  Re- 
publican congressmen  to  buck  the  president 
and  oppose  the  de  facto  declaration  of  war 
Bash  wrung  from  Congress  Just  days  before 
tlie  bombing  began. 

Two  weeks  later,  Conte  said,  "The  war 
hangs  over  me  like  a  pall."  He  was  too  senior 
a  congressman,  too  rugged,  too  tough  for  the 
White  House  to  whipsaw  him  for  his  vote.  He 
realized  what  too  few  of  our  current  crop  of 
political  leaders  appreciate:  that  if  you  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  if  you  do  what  you  think  is 
right  and  damn  the  consequences,  people  will 
b«lieve  in  you,  even  if  they  disagree  with 
you. 


"It  tt-oublea  me,"  Conte  told  the  Globe's 
Mike  9risby,  "that  we  live  in  1991.  and  you 
can't  resolve  this  thing  with  diplomatic 
means,  and  you  have  to  go  back  to  barbaric 
actiona  of  war. 

"You  wonder  all  the  time:  Why  do  we  have 
to  use  force?  Are  we  better  ofl'  in  Panama 
than  wie  were  before  the  attack?  Are  we  any 
better  off  in  Lebanon  than  before  the  Ma- 
rines were  killed?" 

The  war  against  Iraq  was  not  the  first  US 
war  Conte  came  to  oppose.  Fred  Wertheimer, 
who  runs  the  citizens'  lobby  Common  Cause, 
worked  for  Conte  during  the  late  '60b.  "He 
was  fearless,"  Wertheimer  said  of  the  quick- 
to-ang«r-quick-to-laugh  Conte.  "Tough  com- 
passionate, he  was  the  real  thing.  He  stood 
up  for  whatever  he  believed  in.  He  was  not 
the  ty^  to  let  any  kind  of  fears  get  in  the 
way,  yet  he  really  cared  about  people  and 
their  social  needs." 

He  told  how  Conte  came  out  against  the 
Vietnani  War.  "It  was  '67.  He  decided  he 
wanted  to  come  out  against  the  bombing.  I 
worked  with  him  on  the  speech.  When  he  got 
it  to  where  he  wanted  it,  he  went  to  some 
veteratts'  hall  in  his  district;  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  an  American  Legion  hall, 
or  a  VFW  post.  He  showed  up  one  weekend 
and  announced  to  his  local  veterans  that  it 
was  time  to  end  the  bombing." 

No  big  Waishington  press  conference,  no  on- 
the-one-hand-on-the-other  prevarication. 
Here  I  am,  here  I  stand.  "That's  Just  the  way 
he  waa,"  said  Wertheimer.  "I  saw  him  Just 
the  woek  before  last.  We  telked  about  how 
[political]  money  got  so  out  of  hand  in  this 
place.  He  was  an  exceptionally  courageous 
legislator,  tremendously  skilled,  spent  all 
his  Ufa  in  the  minority,  yet  was  able  to  ac- 
complish untold  things." 

If  you  live  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  he  was  your  House  vote  for  32  years,  you 
got  your  money's  worth,  in  spades.  Down  to 
earth,  down  to  business,  never  too  busy  to 
laugh.  In  an  age  of  tabloid  values  and  eighth- 
second  sound  bites,  he  was  living  proof  that 
competence  and  compassion  can  carry  the 
day,  any  day,  no  matter  what  the  party 
label,  the  climate  or  the  odds.  A  good  man  in 
a  busiaess— the  political  game— that  is  going 
to  seed. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Feb.  10, 1991] 

U.S.  Rep.  Silvio  Contk,  Pittskield 

Repubucan 

BetHESDA,  MD.— U.S.  Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte 
(R-Pittsfleld),  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  died  Fri- 
day fallowing  surgery  earlier  in  the  month 
to  remove  a  blood  clot  in  his  brain.  He  was 
69. 

Mr.  Conte  died  at  8:50  p.m.  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Hospital  in  suburban 
Washitgton.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  attributed  to  "extensive  intracerebral 
bleeding."  the  congressman's  office  said  in  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Conte,  considered  a  liberal  Republican 
was  ktiown  as  an  emotional  and  often  hu- 
morous orator  who  sometimes  delivered  his 
speeches  to  the  House  in  rhyme. 

Mr.  Conte  underwent  surgery  Feb.  1  for  the 
removal  of  a  blood  clot  near  the  right  side  of 
his  brain.  His  condition  worsened  Tuesday 
with  additional  bleeding,  and  doctors  oper- 
ated to  remove  an  intracerebral  hematonna, 
his  ofQce  said. 

Doctors  believed  that  Mr.  Conte's  condi- 
tion resulted  trom  a  blood  disorder  related  to 
the  progression  of  prostate  cancer. 

The  congressman  was  operated  on  for  pros- 
tete  cancer  in  1987,  and  he  was  undergoing 
successful  treatment  to  control  the  cancer 
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until  mid-December.  The  cancer  showed 
signs  of  rapid  progression  in  January,  his  of- 
fice said. 

Assigned  to  the  Api>roprlatlons  Committee 
In  his  (teshnuw  year,  Mr.  Conte  spent  years 
being  passed  up  for  assigrnment  to  the  labor 
and  human  resources  subcommittees  in  favor 
of  lower-ranking  members.  When  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  labor  subcommittee  in  1971,  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  seniority  on  other 
subcommittees. 

Mr.  Conte,  a  native  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass., 
was  a  close  Mend  of  former  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Conte  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1958  after  serving  eight  years  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate.  He  was  elected  to  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress. 

The  son  of  Italian  immigrants,  Mr.  Conte 
worked  as  a  machinist  for  General  Electric 
Co.  before  joining  the  Navy  Seabees  Corps  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  during  World  War  n. 
After  the  war,  he  went  to  school  on  the  GI 
Bill,  graduated  from  Boston  College  Law 
School  in  1949  and  started  a  law  practice 
that  he  continued  through  1958. 

In  Congress,  he  also  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission.  He  was  a  re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Corrine,  and  his 
children,  John  Xavier  Conte,  Gayle  Fowler, 
Michelle  Webb  and  Silvia  Certo. 

The  funeral  Is  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.  A  memorial  service  will  be  held 
at  the  Capitol  Rotunda  In  Washington  at  a 
date  to  be  determined  later. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  Conte's  family  asked 
that  donations  be  made  to  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Eklucation  Foundation  at  100  North 
St.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  01201. 

Conte  established  the  foundation  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  for  college  students  fi-om 
his  district. 

"It  was  Mr.  Conte's  wish  that  the  founda- 
tion provide  these  students  with  the  same 
gift  he  was  given  as  a  young  man,  a  chance 
to  go  to  college,  so  that  they  too  can  realize 
their  dreams,"  his  office  said  in  a  statement. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald.  Feb.  13.  1991] 
The  Ironiks  of  Silvio  Conte 

The  only  force  powerful  enough  to  remove 
Silvio  Conte  from  Congress  was  an  extra-po- 
litical one.  On  Friday  night,  death  claimed 
the  man  who  spent  more  than  30  years  as 
Western  Massachusetts'  representative  in 
the  U.S.  House,  and  the  past  dozen  years  as 
the  state's  only  Republican  with  any  politi- 
cal clout  worth  mentioning.  As  he  died,  the 
state's  new  Republican  lords  were  celebrat- 
ing their  party's  ascendancy  at  a  festive  din- 
ner in  Randolph.  Governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  cabinet  members,  state  sen- 
ators—Republican leaders  were  assembled  In 
Conte's  name. 

Conte  would  have  appreciated  the  irony. 
And  he  would  have  known  better  than  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  unintended  slight.  After 
all,  over  the  years  he  had  little  enough  in 
common  with  his  fellow  Republicans. 

For  one  thing,  they  were  concentrated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Conte  was  bom 
and  bred  in  the  Berkshires.  For  another 
thing.  Conte  watched  Massachusetts  Repub- 
licans grow  Increasingly  conservative,  ener- 
gised (and  given  voice)  by  the  likes  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Ray  Shamle.  He,  by  contrast, 
was  an  unabashed  liberal  of  the  Lyndon 
Johnson/Mike  Dukakis  school,  who 
lambasted  his  own  party— intent  in  recent 
years  on  turning  back  the  tide  of  govern- 


ment spending— for  "getting  carried  away 
with  its  crazy  ideology." 

But  the  biggest  difference  of  all  was  that 
while  most  Massachusetts  Republicans  were 
losers.  Silvio  Conte  was  a  winner.  Aggres- 
sive, boisterous,  unselfconscious,  felstily 
partisan  when  that  served  his  needs, 
agreeably  bipartisan  when  that  served  his 
needs — he  was  bom  to  the  game  of  politics 
and  excelled  at  it. 

You  didn't  have  to  agree  with  Conte's 
views  or  votes  to  admire  his  savvy  or  enjoy 
his  personality.  And  you  didn't  have  to  share 
his  view  of  the  world  to  know  that  he  was  a 
geniunely  decent  man.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Feb.  13, 1991] 

Silvio  Conte's  Cause:  A  Just  and 

Compassionate  Na-hon 

(By  Mark  L.  Wolf,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge, 

Boston) 

With  the  death  of  U.S.  Rep.  Silvio  Conte, 
Massachusetts  and  the  nation  have  lost  a 
public  servant  who  personified  the  aspira- 
tions, opportunities,  and  challenges  which 
are  central  to  the  meaning  of  America. 

Conte  was  the  son  of  Italian  immigrants. 
With  them,  he  survived  the  Depression  in  his 
home  town  of  Pittsfleld. 

After  serving  in  World  War  II,  Conte  strug- 
gled through  Boston  College  and  its  law 
school.  Conte  attended  law  school  while 
working  full-time,  but  could  not  afford  all  of 
the  necessary  books.  He  was  on  the  verge  of 
flunking  out  before  being  rescued  by  a  sym- 
pathetic dean. 

In  1950.  (Tonte  was  elected  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate.  There  he  worked  hard  for  his 
district  and  flrst  displayed  his  enduring  abil- 
ity to  successfully  assist  earnest  aspirants 
for  public  office.  For  example,  Conte  often 
spoke  with  particular  pride  of  his  role  as  a 
state  legislator  in  the  appointment  of  Pitts- 
fleld Judge  Francis  Qulrico,  who  later 
brought  great  Intelligence  and  flinty  integ- 
rity to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court. 

Conte  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1958  as  a 
liberal  Republican.  In  Washingrton,  he  was  al- 
ways faithful  to  his  principles.  If  not  to  his 
party. 

After  initially  supporting  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, Conte  called  for  a  halt  in  the  bombing. 
This  prompted  his  former  House  colleague 
Melvln  Laird,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
urge  Conte  to  leave  the  Republican  Party. 
This  call  would  be  heard  again,  and  always 
be  unheeded. 

Rather,  Conte  rose  to  become  the  powerful 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  As  such,  he  was,  depending 
on  the  issue,  either  a  vital  ally  or  formidable 
adversary  of  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush. 

Indeed,  last  month  Conte  was  one  of  three 
House  Republicans  to  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution authorizing  President  Bush  to  begin 
the  war  against  Iraq.  Yet  President  Bush  has 
mourned  Conte  as  a  congressman  of  "un- 
matched dedication  [who]  touched  the  lives 
of  many  others  with  his  humor,  warmth  and 
decency." 

As  the  President  recognized.  Conte's  career 
was  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  helping 
others.  But,  as  the  congressman  understood 
this  was  always  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  give 
renewed  integrity  to  America's  promise  as  a 
land  of  fi-eedom  and  opportunity. 

Undoubtedly  remembering  his  father's  dif- 
ficulties while  intermittently  employed  by 
General  Electric  in  Pittsfleld  during  the  De- 
pression, Conte  acquired  a  succession  of  sub- 
stantial defense  contracts  for  the  General 
Electric  plant  and  championed  federal  legis- 
lation to  regulate  layo^s.  Recognizing  the 


importance  of  his  education,  Conte  attracted 
enormous  federal  grants  to  Boston  Collate, 
Boston  University.  Smith  and  other  achoolB 
throughout  Massachusetts.  And  understand- 
ing that  not  everyone  was  endowed  with  his 
strength  and  ability,  Conte  worked  tirelessly 
for  federal  legislation  to  assist  the  disabled, 
the  retarded,  and  many  others  least  able  to 
help  themselves. 

Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  Conte  was— and  re- 
membered he  was — truly  "of  the  people." 
Thus,  like  Lincoln,  be  was  especially  effec- 
tive in  speaking  "for  the  people."  Recently, 
Conte  testified  so  passionately  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  about  the  children  who 
would  be  helped  by  an  apitropriations  bill 
that  its  members  were  moved  to  sing,  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

Their  response  to  Conte's  plea  was  particu- 
larly fitting.  For  although  be  was  a  happy 
warrior,  life  for  Conte  was  a  battle— first  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  ultimately  for 
many  others.  Now  after  69  years.  Ckinte's  ac- 
tive duty  has  been  concluded. 

Yet  the  cause  to  which  Conte  was  de- 
voted—making this  a  more  Just  and  compas- 
sionate nation — endures.  The  congressman's 
death  may  be  another  contribution  to  that 
cause.  For,  as  another  sometime  son  of 
Pittsfleld.  Justice  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes, 
Jr..  once  said:  "At  the  grave  of  a  hero  ...  we 
end  not  with  the  inevitable  sense  of  loss,  bat 
with  the  contagion  of  his  courage;  and  with 
a  kind  of  desperate  Joy  we  go  back  to  the 
fight." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10, 1991] 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  89.  Is  Dead; 

Massachusetts  advocate  for  Poor 

(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washinoton,  February  9.— Representative 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  a  combative  Republican  who 
battled,  sometimes  against  his  own  party, 
for  the  poor,  for  students,  for  the  environ- 
ment and  for  medical  research  died  Friday 
night  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  In 
Bethesda.  Md.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Doctors  at  the  institutes  said  he  died  of  ex- 
tensive bleeding  in  the  brain,  brongbt  on  by 
progression  of  i»x>8tate  cancer.  He  had  under- 
gone two  brain  operations  after  entering  the 
hospital  on  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Conte,  the  senior  ReiHibllcan  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
only  member  of  his  party  In  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation,  was  beginning  his  17th  term 
in  the  House. 

Last  month,  be  was  one  of  only  three 
House  Republicans  to  vote  against  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  President  Bush  to  begin  a 
war  against  Iraq.  When  he  did  so.  he  recalled 
unhappily  his  1964  vote  In  favor  of  the  Oolf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  that  was  cited  as  author- 
ity for  a  widening  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
That  vote,  Mr.  Conte  said,  led  to  "tragedy 
and  needless  loss  of  lives,  and  I  pray  this  one 
will  not." 

UNTTTMO  BEHIND  PRESIDENT 

He  said  he  had  believed  that  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq  should  be  given  more 
time  to  work.  But  after  Congress  decided 
otherwise,  he  said:  "It  is  time  for  our  nation 
to  unite.  I  am  behind  the  President  100  per- 
cent from  this  day  on." 

In  more  than  three  decades  In  the  House, 
he  was  known  both  for  bis  public,  vocal  out- 
bursts against  excesses  of  "i>ork"— Federal 
aid  to  beekeepers  was  a  particular  target— 
and  for  his  expertise  in  getting  things  done 
through  the  rules  of  the  House  and  through 
close  friendships  with  other  powerful  Massa- 
chusetts lawmakers  like  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
Jr.,  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House,  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 
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Mr.  Conte  looked  after  Us  district,  froin 
the  longrtlme  Mends  he  Invited  to  an  annual 
siring  flahlng  tournament  at  a  lakeside  cot- 
tage near  Pittfleld  to  the  major  colleges  and 
universities  like  Amherst,  Hampehire. 
Mount  Holyoke.  Smith,  Williams  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

With  Mr.  O'Neill,  he  wrote  legislation  pro- 
viding the  poor  with  help  to  pay  heating 
bills.  He  wrote  the  1970  law  creating  Amtrak 
to  preserve  passenger  rail  travel.  In  1983  he 
co-sponsored  the  first  S5  million  for  research 
into  AIDS,  a  program  now  at  a  S5  billion 
level. 

Bom  in  Pittsfleld.  he  worked  as  a  machin- 
ist and  then  served  in  the  Seabees  In  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  World  War  n.  After- 
ward he  attended  Boston  College  under  the 
O.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  injuring  a  knee  as  a  foot- 
ball player.  He  graduated  from  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School  in  1949  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  the  next  year. 

For  friends  and  colleagues  who  wondered 
why  he  as  a  Republican,  with  a  voting  record 
that  sometimes  won  90  percent  approval 
trom  the  liberal  Americans  for  Democrat  Ac- 
tion, he  said  he  had  become  a  Republican  as 
a  young  man  when  he  could  not  get  a  Job  as 
a  census  worker.  Democrats  controlled  those 
Jobs,  he  said,  and  when  he  could  not  get  one. 
he  changed  parties. 

Another  blunt,  characteristic  decision  was 
recalled  by  Fred  Werthelmer,  president  of 
Common  Cause,  the  public  affairs  group,  who 
for  many  years  was  an  aide  to  Mr.  Conte  on 
Capitol  Hill.  When  Mr.  Conte  began  to  turn 
against  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  late  1960's 
and  decided  to  call  for  a  halt  in  the  bombing. 
Mr.  Werthelmer  recalled,  he  went  to  a  veter- 
ans group  in  his  district  to  make  his  first  an- 
nouncement. 

"We  were  talking  about  it  the  other  day," 
ISi.  Werthelmer  said,  and  "he  recalled  they 
didn't  like  the  speech  very  much."  But  the 
American  L>eg1on,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
all  honored  the  lawmaker  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Conte  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Corrine: 
four  children.  Michelle  Webb  of  Hardwick. 
Mass.,  Sylvia  Certo  of  Arlington.  Va..  John 
Conte  of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  and  Gayle  Fowler 
of  Westminster,  Md.  and  six  grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10, 1991] 

Popular  Massachubetts  Representative 

Silvio  conte  Dies 

(By  Tom  Kenworthy) 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  69,  the  dean  of  the 
Maasachusetta  delegation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  of  Congress's  most 
beloved  and  respected  members,  died  Feb.  8 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  after 
surgery  for  a  brain  clot. 

Doctors  believe  the  cerebral  bleeding 
stenuned  firom  the  progression  of  prostate 
cancer  for  which  he  had  surgery  in  1967,  his 
office  said  in  a  statement.  His  death  was  at- 
tributed to  "extensive  intracerebral  bleed- 
ing." Conte's  office  quoted  doctors  as  saying. 

After  learning  of  the  congressman's  death. 
President  Bush  issued  a  statement  saying. 
"For  over  three  decades.  Congressman  Conte 
served  his  state  and  his  nation  with  flair. 
skill  and  unmatched  dedication.  Silvio  Conte 
touched  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  many  oth- 
ers with  his  humor,  warmth  and  decency." 

Mr.  Conte,  a  liberal  Republican  who  was 
often  at  odds  with  a  majority  of  his  GOP  col- 
leagues and  his  party's  presidents,  was  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

He  was  an  enormously  popular  figure  in 
the       House.       where       his       stentorian 


dflununciations  of  pork-barrel  projects  and 
wasteful  government  spending  were  a  regular 
feature  of  floor  debate.  An  aflcionade  of  the 
flamboyant  gesture,  Mr.  Conte  in  1963 
donned  a  pig's  snout  and  ears  on  the  House 
floor  to  denounce  colleagues  who  he  said 
"have  their  noses  right  in  the  trough  and 
they're  slurping  it  up  for  their  districts  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  taxpayers."  His  rep- 
utation as  an  opponent  of  pork-barrel 
projects  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
bringing  home  the  bacon  to  western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  recent  years,  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  prostate  cancer,  he  frequently  traveled 
the  halls  of  Congress  In  an  electric  cart. 
With  the  flags  of  his  country,  his  state  and 
the  nation  of  Israel  waving  from  the  handle- 
bars, he  would  honk  his  way  through  throngs 
of  tourists. 

In  an  era  when  the  ranks  of  House  Repub- 
licans are  increasingly  dominated  by  some- 
what humorless  conservatives  who  seem 
niore  Interested  in  confrontation  with  Demo- 
crats than  in  influencing  legislation,  he  was 
something  of  a  throwback. 

As  the  only  Republican  representative 
from  what  is  arguably  the  nation's  most  lib- 
eral state.  Mr.  Conte  frequently  voted  with 
the  Democratic  majority  that  has  controlled 
the  House  for  more  than  35  years. 

Just  last  month,  for  example,  he  was  one 
of  only  three  Republicans  who  voted  to  deny 
President  Bush  the  authority  to  use  force  to 
e«pel  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait. 

However,  as  Congress  voted  to  support  the 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  he  said.  "At 
a  time  like  this,  you've  got  to  rally  behind 
your  troops.  Anything  else  would  be  dishon- 
orable." 

Mr.  Conte  could  make  or  break  an  appro- 
priations bill.  In  the  early  1980s  he  did  just 
that  to  President  Reagan. 

The  congressman  worked  to  include  some 
Caribbean  aid  that  Reagan  wanted  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  but  when  Reagan  vetoed 
the  measure  anyway,  Mr.  Conte  led  the  over- 
ride battle  and  got  80  Republicans  to  vote 
with  him. 

"I  hope  he  leams  a  lesson."  Mr.  Conte  said 
of  Reagan.  "You  just  don't  have  435  robots 
h«re  in  Congress  that  are  going  to  vote  in 
lock  step." 

He  was  a  champion  of  spending  on  human 
sarvlces  and  once  referred  to  Reagan's  budg- 
et director,  David  Stockman,  as  "the  young 
slasher."  He  was  capable  of  name-calling  at 
other  levels  too.  He  referred  to  the  Senate  as 
"»  bunch  of  fat  cats  up  there  raking  in  the 
bocks"  and  once  called  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire  (D-Wls.)  "a  cheap,  irresponsible  dema- 
gogue." 

Mr.  Conte  was  known  for  his  rhymes,  and 
last  October,  as  Congress  debated  the  budget 
aad   the   government  dismayed   tourists   by 
shutting  down,  he  offered  verse: 
We're  frightened  by  the  Interest  groups. 
We  act  like  silly  nincompoops. 
We  can't  make  cuts  that  cause  some  sting. 
We  cannot  even  do  a  thing. 
And  now  we  have  run  out  of  time. 
And  that,  dear  friends,  is  our  own  crime. 
The  government— it  has  shut  down. 
And  we're  the  only  game  in  town. 
Let's  work  to  get  this  budget  through. 
And  get  these  tourists  to  the  zoo. 

in  17  election  campaigns  in 
Massachusetts's  1st  District,  Mr.  Conte  was 
unopposed  seven  times.  His  first  victory  was 
over  James  MacGregor  Bums,  the  Williams 
College  professor  and  biographer  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  after  Mr.  Conte  promised  to 
bring  federal  grants  and  projects  to  the  dis- 
trict. 


Mr.  Conte  was  a  native  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass., 
and  a  1949  grsuluate  of  Boston  College's  law 
schooL  He  had  served  in  the  Navy,  as  a  Sea- 
bee  In  the  Pacific,  during  World  War  II. 

He  Vas  elected  to  the  House  in  1958  after 
serving  for  eight  years  in  the  Massachusetts 
state  Senate. 

Sunrlvors  include  his  wife,  Corinne,  and 
four  children. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12,  1991] 
Silvio  Conte 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Rep. 
Silvio  Conte,  who  died  here  on  Friday  at  the 
age  of  69,  was  a  multiple-minority.  The  child 
of  Italian  immigrants,  he  grew  up  In  a  part 
of  weBtem  Massachusetts  that  was  domi- 
nated by  Yankees.  He  was  a  Republican  in  an 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  state  and  at  a 
time  when  power  in  the  House  was  held  by  an 
unbroken  line  of  Democrats.  And  within  his 
party,  he  was  part  of  that  dwindling  cadre  of 
modenates  that  has  been  losing  power  and  In- 
fluenae  since  the  mld-'60s.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  circumstances — or  perhaps  actually  be- 
cause of  them — he  was  the  consummate  In- 
sider, a  master  of  the  legislative  machinery, 
a  man  with  friends  and  allies  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  a  representative  who  was  be- 
loved by  his  constituents  and  unusually  ef- 
fective on  their  behalf. 

A  great  deal  of  his  success  was  a  result  of 
his  parsonality.  He  was  a  man  with  strong 
convietlons,  no  pretensions  and  a  straight- 
forward style.  He  was  merry.  If  he  could 
make  a  point  by  putting  on  a  pig  mask  to 
protest  pork-barrel  politics,  he  would.  He  led 
the  House  Republican  softball  team  and 
wrote  poems  to  celebrate  victories  and  taunt 
opponents.  When  he  really  got  going,  he 
could  have  the  whole  House  happily  shouting 
out  the  punch  line  as  his  rhetoric  climbed  to 
a  crescendo.  Throughout  his  32  years  In  the 
House  Mr.  Conte  gave  every  appeareance  of 
having  a  great  time. 

With  all  this,  he  was  a  serious  and  effective 
legislator.  He  believed  the  government  had 
respoasibilities— particularly  to  the  poor— 
and  he  was  willing  to  assume  them.  Even  as 
a  member  of  the  minority  party,  he  had 
great  power  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  he  used  it  to  promote  eduction, 
housiSg  and  low-cost  fuel  for  the  jxxir.  TTie 
needs  of  New  England,  and  in  particular  his 
own  district,  were  given  a  high  priority,  but 
his  vision  was  not  parochial.  He  believed  in 
this  country's  leadership  role  in  the  world 
and  WHS  a  strong  supporter  of  foreign  aid  and 
the  United  Nations.  As  his  seniority  grew 
with  his  circle  of  friends,  he  accumulated 
clout  and  contacts  and  used  both  to  good  ef- 
fect. 

Sllvjlo  Conte  was  a  master  politician  and 
an  ebullient  personality,  cherished  by  col- 
leagues and  constituents.  He  will  also  be 
missed  by  countless  others  in  this  city  who 
admined  his  accomplishments  and  delighted 
in  his  company. 

[Frpm  the  Associated  Press,  Feb.  9. 1991] 

Silvio  Conte 

(By  John  Diamond) 

Washington.— Rep.  Silvio  Conte,  affable 
top  Republican  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  dean  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation,  died  Friday  night  of  a  brain  hem- 
orrhage, his  office  announced. 

Conte,  69,  had  been  hospitalized  since  Feb. 
1,  for  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain  and  under- 
gone repeated  surgery. 

His  office  said  in  a  statement  that  doctors 
believe  his  cerebral  bleeding  stemmed  from 
the  progression  of  prostate  cancer  for  which 
he  hat  surgery  in  1867. 
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Aides  quoted  his  physician  as  saying  Conte 
had  been  undergoing  treatment  to  control 
the  cancer  and  in  about  mid-December  en- 
tered the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Within 
a  month,  however,  the  disease  showed  rapid 
progression,  they  said. 

The  17-term  congressman  underwent  emer- 
gency surgery  on  Feb.  1  for  removal  of  the 
clot,  and  his  office  said  then  he  was  expected 
to  recover  fully. 

The  dean  of  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  and  its  only  Republican. 
Conte  spent  years  angering  Republican  presi- 
dents with  his  left-leaning  votes.  And  while 
he  railed  against  pork-barrel  spending  he 
once  wore  a  pig  mask  on  the  House  floor  he 
could  win  money  for  his  district  with  the 
best  of  them. 

Stout  and  gray-haired  with  a  voice  that 
could  shake  the  walls  of  the  House  chamber. 
Conte  had  enough  pull  to  get  House  Minority 
Leader  Bob  Michel  to  put  on  an  Italian  wait- 
er's outfit  and  serenade  him  at  a  testimonial 
dinner.  Maybe  that's  why  Conte  felt  he  could 
get  away  with  driving  around  Capitol  Hill  in 
a  1970  Are  engine  red  Pontiac  GTO  called 
"The  Judge." 

Conte  evaluated  his  pull  recently  when  he 
hosted  his  annual  symposium  for  visiting 
western  Massachusetts  business  leaders  an 
event  that  regularly  draws  a  who's  who  of 
the  reigning  administration. 

"On  a  lot  of  the  issues  when  they  need  me, 
I  go  out  100  percent  and  I  usually  produce  re- 
sults," Conte  said.  "And  1  can  deliver  when  I 
want  to  deliver  for  them." 

Ronald  Reagan  found  that  out  the  hard 
way  in  the  early  19908,  a  time  when  his  presi- 
dential power  and  popularity  were  high. 

Conte,  by  then  the  ranlcing  Republican  on 
the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, went  to  bat  for  the  President  and  in- 
cluded some  aid  for  the  Caribbean  that 
Reagan  wanted  In  an  appropriations  bill. 
When  Reagan  vetoed  the  bill  anyway,  a  furi- 
ous Conte  led  the  override  charge  and  got  80 
Republicans  to  vote  with  him. 

"I  hope  he  learns  a  lesson,"  Conte  said 
after  the  vote.  "You  just  don't  have  435  ro- 
bots here  in  Congress  that  are  going  to  vote 
in  lock  step." 

Conte  had  tried  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in 
the  early  '80e  by  voting  with  his  Republican 
president  on  key  issues,  something  he  had 
never  been  inclined  to  do  previously.  He 
backed  Reagan's  controversial  budget  cuts 
and  tax  package  in  1981. 

But  the  honeymoon  only  lasted  a  few 
weeks.  Soon  he  was  back  to  his  old  self, 
fighting  against  the  Reagan  tide  for  more 
human  services  spending.  Conte  took  to  re- 
ferring to  Reagan  budget  director  David 
Stockman  a  former  GOP  House  colleague  as 
"the  young  slasher."  And  he  continued  his 
regular  bridge  game  with  Reagan's  political 
enemy.  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill  Jr.,  D-Mass. 

The  same  man  who.  earlier  in  his  career, 
opposed  President  Nixon  on  the  ABM  missile 
system,  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the 
SST  airplane  now  was  opposing  Reagan  on 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  the  MX 
missile  and  spending  on  heating  oil  grants. 
food  aid  to  the  poor  and  education. 

Conte's  clashes  with  Stockman  weren't  his 
only  public  displays  of  hostility.  He  once  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  as  "a  bunch  of  fat  cats 
up  there  raking  In  the  bucks."  Once  during  a 
particularly  nasty  disagreement  with  Sen. 
William  Proxmire.  D-Wlsc..  Conte  cleared  his 
throat  during  an  Appropriations  Committee 
session  and  asked  if  it  would  be  considered 
out  of  order  to  refer  to  Proxmire  as  "a 
cheap.  Irresponsible  demagogue." 


Conte  could  also  turn  that  harsh  tongue  on 
his  staff.  He  is  widely  known  on  Capitol  Hill 
as  one  of  the  more  difficult  bosses  and  at 
least  two  former  staffers,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named,  confirmed  that  characterization. 

On  the  House  floor  Conte  was  as  well 
known  for  his  poetry  and  Jokes  as  for  his 
loud  voice. 

One  of  Conte's  great  anti-pork  crusades 
was  the  flght  against  federal  farm  subsidies 
in  general  and  payments  to  honeybee  keep- 
ers in  particular.  Conte  never  seemed  to  run 
out  of  Jokes  about  the  bee  subsidies. 

"There  is  an  old  Scottish  song,"  Conte 
said.  '"I  Got  a  Bee  in  Ma  Bonnet  and  Ma 
Honey  on  Ma  Mind.'  Too  many  beekeepers 
are  running  around  singing.  'I  Got  Dead  Bees 
in  Ma  Bonnet  and  Federal  Money  on  Ma 
Mind.'" 

Despite  his  legality  on  certain  spending 
issues.  Conte  could  throw  around  the  money, 
particularly  if  the  destination  is  western 
Massachusetts,  his  undisputed  domain.  In 
1989  Conte  charged  Into  an  Appropriations 
Committee  meeting  and  Insisted  on  a  special 
S2  million  grant  to  Smith  College  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Even  though  Smith  ranked 
33rd  in  the  nation  in  endowment  and  even 
though  it  was  a  particularly  tight  budget 
year,  Conte  got  most  of  what  he  asked  for. 

O'Neill,  a  wise  appraiser  of  men.  once 
summed  up  Conte's  fiscal  philosophy. 

Conte  was  opposed  to  pork  barrel  projects, 
O'Neill  said,  "unless  Massachusetts  gets  50 
percent." 

Conte's  annual  birthday  bash  was  also 
hardly  a  testimony  to  frugality.  The  guest 
list  ran  over  500  and  a  dazzling  array  of  food 
brimmed  with  fish  and  game  that  Conte  him- 
self shot  or  caught  on  his  many  expeditions. 

Doing  a  lot  with  a  little  was  one  of  the 
themes  of  Conte's  life. 

Bom  Nov.  9, 1921  in  Plttsfleld.  Mass..  Conte 
grew  up  in  that  working  class  city's  Italian- 
American  neighborhood.  At  one  point  his  fa- 
ther said  the  family  couldn't  afford  to  send 
Conte  to  college  so  he  concentrated  on  learn- 
ing the  machinist's  trade. 

Then  World  War  II  intervened.  Conte 
served  in  the  Navy  from  1942  through  1944. 
When  he  returned  the  Italian-American  com- 
munity in  Plttsfleld  threw  a  parade  for  him. 

With  the  help  of  the  G.I.  Bill.  Conte  went 
to  Boston  College  and  then  Boston  College 
Law  School  qualifying  him  as  a  "Double 
Eagle." 

In  19S0,  a  year  after  he  got  his  law  degree. 
Conte  won  a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts  state 
Senate.  Having  learned  flrsthand  what  gov- 
ernment help  could  do  for  someone,  Conte 
wrote  the  nation's  flrst  law  to  extend  health 
and  accident  insurance  to  all  state  and  mu- 
nicipal employees. 

Conte  would  eventually  lose  some  of  the 
stock  he  won  in  public  employee  circles  by 
arguing  vociferously  against  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  police  force  which  has  two  pa- 
trolmen for  every  member  of  Congress.  "We 
ought  to  have  a  workmen's  compensation 
fund  in  case  they  trip  over  each  other  and 
get  hurt."  Conte  said. 

But  that  would  come  years  later. 

In  1958  Conte  set  his  sights  on  Congress.  In- 
cumbent Rep.  John  W.  Heselton.  R-Mass.. 
torchbearer  for  the  Yankee.  Republican  set 
that  ran  western  Massachusetts,  was  retir- 
ing. 

Running  on  the  Democratic  side  was  Wil- 
liams College  Professor  James  MacGregor 
Burns,  the  biographer  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Bums  was  a  close  fMend  of  Sen. 
John  F.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  who  was  seeking 
re-election  that  year  and  warming  up  for  his 
1960  presidential  campaign.  The  professor 
hoped  to  ride  JFK's  coattalls  into  office. 


Kennedy  won  70  percent  of  the  vote  In  the 
1st  District,  which  includes  all  of  Berkshire. 
Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties  and  parts 
of  Hampden  and  Worcester  Counties.  But 
Conte  outcampalgned  the  somewhat  reserved 
Bums  with  a  promise  to  bring  federal  grants 
to  the  district's  cities  and  towns.  He  carried 
the  election  with  55  percent  of  the  vote. 

A  lowly  freshman,  Conte  sought  the  help  of 
veteran  Massachusetts  Republican  Rep.  Jo- 
seph Martin  to  land  a  coveted  seat  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

In  the  1962  campaign  the  ever-versatile 
Conte  looked  to  the  Democratic  side  for 
help.  Campaign  brochures  pictured  him  with 
President  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  D-Iiiass. 

That  year  he  won  re-elecUon  by  a  wider 
margin  than  any  Republican  incumbent  in 
the  country  who  faced  opposition.  A  decade 
would  go  by  before  another  Democrat 
stepped  forward  to  challenge  Conte.  No  one 
has  come  close  to  beating  him. 

Records  show  that  Conte  voted  more  often 
with  Democratic  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  than  he  did  with  Republicans  Nixon 
and  Ford. 

"Silvio's  like  the  Pentagon,"  one  colleague 
observed.  "He's  got  five  sides." 

In  1979  conservative  House  RepublicaDS 
were  making  noises  about  opposing  Conte's 
bid  to  assume  the  ranking  Republican  posi- 
tion on  Appropriations.  But  old  fMend  Bob 
Michel,  then  the  Minority  Whip,  nuMle  sure 
Conte  got  the  post. 

Despite  his  occasional  insults  lobbed  at  the 
Senate.  Conte  often  served  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  two  branches.  In  1976  the  House 
and  Senate  were  deadlocked  on  the  abortion 
issue  with  the  House  favoring  a  ban  on  all 
federal  funding  of  abortions  and  the  Senate 
generally  supporting  funding.  Conte,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  broke  an  11-week  bnpaaae 
by  writing  compromise  language  to  prohibit 
federal  funding  "except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  endangered." 

Conte  may  have  been  better  known  among 
some  in  Washington  for  his  exploits  on  the 
baseball  diamond.  For  years  he  maoaged  a 
formidable  Republican  squad  in  a  city  where 
team  bragging  rights  are  taken  seriously. 

Always  a  fanatical  siwrts  fan,  Conte  fol- 
lowed the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  Celtics  reli- 
giously. He  counted  former  Sox  slugger  Carl 
Yastrzemskl  and  race  car  driver  Mario 
Andretti  among  his  Itienda. 

Last  year  when  baseball  umpire  Terry 
Cooney  ejected  Red  Sox  ace  Roger  Clemens 
from  the  fouth  and  flnal  game  of  the  playoff 
against  the  Oakland  Athletics.  Conte  went 
ballistic  and  brought  his  ire  to  the  Honae 
floor. 

"Umpire  Terry  'the  Looney'  Cooney  didn't 
have  to  pay  to  get  into  the  ballpark  last 
night  and  I'm  sure  his  hasty  action  made 
fans  of  the  game  wish  they  hadn't  paid  ad- 
mission either,"  Conte  said. 

While  flghtlng  government  pork  on  the 
House  floor.  Conte  also  insisted  through 
most  of  his  career  in  Washington  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  underpaid. 

This,  apparently,  was  a  matter  of  principle 
for  Conte  because  in  more  than  three  decadea 
in  Washington  he  became  a  millionaire.  Two 
years  ago  he  listed  his  assets  at  SI. 74  million. 

Much  of  Conte's  wealth  was  in  the  form  of 
real  estate  holdings.  He  and  his  wife, 
Corlnne.  of  43  years,  owned  rental  properties 
in  the  Washington  area. 

It  was  during  his  state  Senate  tenure  that 
Conte  Rumried  Corlnne.  Together  they  raised 
a  family  of  four  and  shuttled  back  and  forth 
between  Washlngrton  and  the  Berkshlres. 
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Despite  111  health,  a^e,  and  a  federal  law 
that  would  allow  him  to  retire  In  1993  and 
keep  this  campaign  funds,  Ck>nte  recently  in- 
sisted that  he  planned  to  seek  an  18th  term 
in  1902.  No  one  questioned  that  the  district 
that  voted  for  John  Kennedy,  George  McGov- 
em,  Jimmy  Carter,  and  Michael  Dukakis 
would  return  Silvio  Conte  to  his  bully  pulpit 
in  Washington. 

Conte  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Corrlne.  and 
children,  John  Xavler  Conte,  Gayle  Fowler. 
Michelle  Webb  and  Silvio  Certo. 

Funeral  arrangements  had  not  been  com- 
pleted Saturday. 

The  announcement  of  Conte's  death  from 
his  office  ended:  "The  staff  simply  wishes  to 
express  our  love  for  a  great  man." 

[Prom  Roll  Call.  Feb.  14,  1991] 

Five  Bells  Rang  for  Sil  Conte 

(By  Craig  Winneker) 

Members,  staffers,  friends,  and  family 
gathered  yesterday  in  Pittsfleld.  Mass,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Rep.  Silvio  Conte,  the 
much-loved  veteran  House  Republican  who 
died  last  Friday  night  of  cerebral  bleeding. 

About  1,200  iwople,  including  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dan  Quayle,  House  Speaker  Tom  Foley 
(D-Wash),  Minority  leader  Bob  Michel  (R-Ul), 
and  approximately  100  other  Members  at- 
tended the  two-hour  service,  which  was  held 
at  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Pittsfleld  and  was 
televised  live  on  the  ABC  afflliate  in  Boston. 

Also  in  attendance  were  Health  And  Human 
Services  Secretary  Louis  Sullivan.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Secretary  Jack 
Kemp,  Veterans"  Affairs  Secretary  Ed 
Derwlnski  (who,  like  Kemp,  served  with 
Conte  in  Congress),  and  former  Boston  Red 
Sox  baseball  great  Carl  Yastrzemski. 

After  a  reading  by  former  Rep.  Edward  Bo- 
land  (D-Mass),  Michel  and  former  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill  (D-Mass),  two  of  Conte's  closest 
friends,  gave  the  eulogies. 

"I  was  Sil'B  pal  and  knew  him  for  over  40 
years,"  O'Neill  said.  The  former  Speaker  oc- 
casionally drew  laughter  during  his  15- 
mlnute  speech,  at  one  point  recalling  how 
one  friend  remembered  Conte  as  "plaids  and 
stripes  together — a  colorful  fellow." 

At  the  end  of  his  remarks,  O'Neill  sounded 
a  more  serious  note:  "The  bells,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  Congress,  Ave  bells,  final  ad- 
journment. Well,  Sil,  last  [Friday],  five  bells 
rang.  It  was  final  adjournment.  'Til  we  meet 
•gain,  so  long,  old  pal.  May  God  forever  hold 
you  in  the  bosom  of  his  heart." 

Then  it  was  Michel's  turn. 

"The  ever-tightening  bond  of  our  friend- 
ship has  been  one  of  the  best  things  to  ever 
come  my  way."  Michel  said,  his  voice  falter- 
ing occasionally. 

Michel  also  recalled  his  days  as  a  player  on 
Conte's  Republican  Congressional  baseball 
team.  "Our  Republican  team,  when  he  was 
managing  and  I  was  pitching,  had  a  winning 
combination  to  beat  the  Democrats  13  years 
in  a  row.  .  .  .  That  was  the  only  thing  we 
could  beat  the  Democrats  at." 

The  Republican  leader  also  told  the  gather- 
ing about  how  he  and  Conte  shared  an  inter- 
est in  gardening. 

This  spring,  Michel  said.  "I'll  surely  be 
babying  those  amaryllis  bulbs  he  asked  me 
to  try,  for  each  new  bloom  will  remind  me  of 
32  years  of  friendship  with  the  greatest  of 
them  all." 

Conte's  beloved  1971  Pontiac  GTO  convert- 
ible, called  "The  Judge,"  was  In  the  funeral 
procession. 

Conte,  who  was  60,  entered  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  on  Feb.  1  after  complain- 
ing of  nu-llke  symptoms  and  a  loss  of  feeling 
in  his  left  hand.  Doctors  found  a  subdural  he- 


matoma, or  blood  clot,  between  the  right 
side  of  his  brain  and  the  inner  wall  of  his 
skull  and  operated  to  remove  it. 

A  second  operation  was  performed  on  Feb. 
5  after  tests  showed  internal  bleeding  on  the 
brain. 

Conte  underwent  surgery  for  prostate  can- 
cer in  1987.  According  to  his  personal  physi- 
cian. Dr.  John  Lynch  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  the  Congressman  was  under- 
going successful  treatment  to  control  the 
cancer  until  approximately  mid-December.  A 
statement  issued  by  the  Congressman's  of- 
fice said  Conte  entered  "a  clinical  trial  for 
the  treatment  of  metastatic  prostate  cancer 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  In  mid- 
January,  the  cancer  showed  signs  of  rapid 
progression." 

''Nonetheless."  the  statement  read,  "the 
onset  of  the  events  of  the  past  week  [the 
blood  clot]  was  sudden  and  unexpected." 

Yesterday  morning,  about  20  Members 
gathered  on  the  House  steps  and.  along  with 
staffers  and  House  officers,  boarded  buses  to 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  where  a  military 
plane  flew  them  to  Springfield.  Mass.  From 
there  they  were  taken  to  St.  Joseph's  Church 
in  Pittsfleld. 

The  mood  was  solemn  as  the  Members 
boarded  the  buses  for  Andrews.  They  huddled 
against  the  blustery  weather  and  chatted 
with  other  Members  and  staffers. 

Rep.  C.W.  "Bill"  Young  (R-Fla),  who 
served  with  Conte  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  was  misty-eyed  as  he  stood  on 
the  Bast  Plaza. 

Rep.  Carl  Pursell  (R-Mich),  who  replaced 
Conte  as  manager  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional baseball  team,  said.  "I  learned  a  lot 
frem  him.  He  was  a  great  teacher  and  a  great 
Member."  Pursell  was  also  a  colleague  of 
Conte's  on  Appropriations. 

Former  Speaker  O'Neill  waited  patiently 
in  an  official  car  along  with  Rep.  Joe  E^rly 
(D-Mass).  O'Neill  greeted  several  Members, 
current  and  former,  who  came  up  to  say 
hallo  and  reminisce. 

On  the  buses  with  House  Members  were: 
Washington,  DC.  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon; 
Clerk  of  the  House  Donn  Anderson;  House 
Postmaster  Robert  Rota;  House  Doorkeeper 
Jim  Molloy;  House  Chaplain  James  Ford; 
and  former  Reps.  Chip  Pashayan  (R-Calif) 
and  Doug  Walgren  (D-Pa). 

Conte's  Washington  and  Pittsfleld  offices 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  phone  calls  and 
letters  expressing  condolences.  For  the  past 
few  days,  people  have  been  gathering  in  the 
town  of  Pittsfleld  in  western  Massachusetts' 
I3t  Congressional  district,  which  Conte  rep- 
resented for  over  32  years. 

Yesterday.  City  Hall  was  closed  and  the 
sdhools  shut  down  early  so  that  residents 
could  attend  the  funeral  Mass. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  mourners  waited 
for  hours  in  near-zero  temperatures  outside 
the  All  Souls  Church  in  Pittsfleld.  where 
Conte's  body  lay  in  a  closed  casket. 

Over  the  course  of  the  two  days,  more  than 
8.000  people  filed  past  the  casket,  which  was 
flanked  by  a  Knights  of  Columbus  color 
gflard  and  a  large  portrait  of  Conte. 

Several  wreaths  were  on  display,  including 
oBe  from  Conte's  beloved  Boston  Red  Sox. 

President  George  Bush,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Boston  Globe,  said  Conte  "lifted 
people's  spirits  by  just  walking  into  a  room 
aad  mine  when  I  saw  him  sitting  at  the  end 
of  the  table  for  a  meeting." 

Bush,  a  House  Member  from  1967  to  1971. 
played  first  base  for  Conte's  legendary  base- 
ball team.  "He  was  a  tough  manager,  our  top 
man,"  Bush  said.  "Everyone  loved  the  guy." 

"History  will  list  Silvio  Conte  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Massachusetts  Members  of  Con- 


gress and  of  the  nation's  greatest  public 
servants,"  said  Rep.  Richard  Neal  (D-Mass). 

"Thsre  will  be  an  enormous  hole  in  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,"  said  Sen.  John 
Kerry  (D-Mass).  "He  had  his  flnger  on  the 
button  and  Massachusetts  benefited  from 
it." 

Confie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Corinne,  and 
by  his  son,  John  Conte,  and  daughters,  Syl- 
via Certo,  Gayle  Fowler,  and  Michelle  Webb. 
The  family  asks  that  donations  be  sent  to 
the  SDvlo  O.  Conte  Educational  Fund,  100 
North  St.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  01201. 

(John  P.  Gregg,  a  former  Roll  Call  staff 
writer,  contributed  to  this  report  from  Mas- 
sachusetts.) 

[From  Roll  Call,  Feb.  14,  1991] 

Sid  Remembers  Sil:  A  Man  Who  Took  His 

Job  Seriously  But  not  Himself 

(By  Sidney  Yudain) 

In  the  fall  of  1987,  friends  of  Silvio  Conte 
received  in  the  mall  a  green  flyer  heralding 
the  approach  of  the  Congressman's  66th 
birthday. 

"SiJCty-six"  Reasons  to  Celebrate  with 
Silvio"  read  the  headline  on  the  invitation, 
and  lifted  below  was  a  melange  of  events  and 
non-events,  the  majority  of  which  provided 
clues  to  what  made  the  charismatic  Con- 
gressman click. 

Number  One  was,  "Silvio  and  Corinne's 
40th  Anniversary,"  surely  an  event  deserving 
of  first  place  on  the  list  because  Corinne  and 
the  family  were  paramount  in  Silvio's  world, 
and  the  love  affair  that  began  when  Silvio 
was  a  student  at  Boston  College  seemed  to 
grow  stronger  with  each  passing  year. 

Number  Six  was  the  37th  anniversary  of 
Silvio's  first  election  to  the  Massachusetts 
state  Senate,  where  he  honed  the  legislative 
and  oratorical  skills  that  would  later  serve 
him  sq  well  in  the  national  legislature. 

Number  Seven  listed  "Fran's  meatballs," 
an  indication  of  the  family-like  atmosphere 
that  irevailed  in  the  Conte  office,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Conte  family.  Fran  Maguire  was 
one  of  the  talented  staffers,  all  of  whom 
pitched  in  to  contribute  to  the  many  parties 
Conte  hosted  with  enthusiasm  and  good 
humor. 

Othtr  items  called  forth  the  Canadian 
geese  season,  a  reminder  of  Silvio's  love  of 
hunting,  one  of  his  favorite  extra-Congres- 
sional pursuits.  "A  new  debt  ceiling"  and  "a 
new  continuing  resolution"  spoke  of  his  con- 
cerns as  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

"The  second  anniversary  of  Silvio's  Duck 
Party,"  and  the  "third  anniversary  of  the 
Pig  Party"  referred  to  the  highly  successful 
birthday  parties  of  prior  years,  parties  that 
attraoted  friends  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
all  stations  of  society  as  well  as  national 
media. 

"The  return  of  the  Judge"  received  due  no- 
tice, not  pertaining  to  a  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary, but  Conte's  old  well-worn,  but  sporty 
car  that  had  been  laid  up  after  an  accident. 
Number  26.  was  "good  health,"  a  compara- 
tive (tfiality  since  Silvio  had  recovered  from 
surgery  earlier  that  year. 

Two  more  staff  "celebrations"  were  "the 
return  of  Chinch  Wollerton,"  a  long-serving, 
long-auffering  Conte  aide,  who  was  back 
after  a  stint  In  private  enterprise,  and  "no 
going  away  parties  this  month";  Conte  feted 
his  sQaffers  on  birthdays,  weddings,  depar- 
tures, and  most  any  occasions. 

Cited  also  were  the  arrival  of  a  new  grand- 
son aad  Conte's  new  dog,  "Pal,"  both  dear  to 
his  hetirt. 

Plu^:  "A  good  season  for  tomatoes." 
Silvio^s  passion  for  gardening  blossomed  in 
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the  spring  and  lasted  until  the  fall.  Col- 
leagues and  cohorts  from  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  (D-Mass.)  to  favored  reporters  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  Conte's  green  thumb  and 
bountiful  vegetable  crop  each  summer. 

The  birthday  list  went  on  and  on,  detailing 
in  cryptic,  informal  manner  the  warmth  of 
personality  and  the  devotion  to  family  and 
friends  of  the  man  who  won  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1958  and  who  won  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  Congress  in  the  ensuing  32  years. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  throwback  to  those  leg- 
endary legislators  who  "used  to  be" — best 
described  as  Congressmen  who  took  their 
jobs  seriously,  but  not  themselves. 

When  you  have  the  respect  of  your  col- 
leagues, a  record  of  solid  accomplishment, 
and  the  reputation  for  doing  your  homework, 
you  can  afford  to  dramatize  your  legislative 
points  with  humor,  satire,  and  good-natured 
pranks.  Conte  did  that  with  great  effect,  and 
his  appearances  on  the  floor  and  in  press 
conferences  always  drew  an  appreciative 
crowd. 

Although  he  won  acclaim  for  his  legisla- 
tive efforts  for  the  poor,  the  distressed,  the 
aged,  and  the  ailing,  he  applied  a  sharp  eye 
and  an  equally  sharp  tongue  on  Congres- 
sional appropriations  for  the  Capitol  Police 
and  the  other  House  attendants. 

In  floor  debate  on  the  1985  budget.  Conte 
criticized  the  police  force,  which  had  grown 
from  216  officers  to  1,222  during  his  Congres- 
sional service.  "I'm  worried  about  the  police- 
men." he  said.  "They're  going  to  stumble 
over  each  other  and  somebody  is  going  to  get 
hurt.  They  have  wives  and  children." 

Then  he  took  on  the  barber  force,  which 
had  grown  from  8  to  30  during  his  tenure. 
"We  know  who's  going  to  get  clipped.  It's  the 
taxpayer,"  he  said  in  all  seriousness,  but 
with  the  hint  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  typical 
of  the  Conte  approach. 

An  independent  Republican,  Conte  never- 
theless was  non-partisan  in  nurturing  friend- 
ships. One  of  his  closest  friends  was  the 
strongly  partisan  Democratic  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill. 

In  fact,  when  Jimmy  Carter  became  Presi- 
dent and  brought  his  retinue  of  non-political 
aides  to  Washington.  Tip  called  on  Conte  to 
assist  in  repairing  poor  relations  between 
him  and  Hamilton  Jordan,  Carter's  chief  of 
staff. 

Jordan  had  slighted  Tip  at  the  Inaugural 
Gala,  providing  him  with  seats  at  the  back  of 
the  hall,  and  then  insulting  the  Speaker 
when  he  complained. 

Tip  got  Silvio  to  throw  a  barbecue  party  in 
the  Conte  backyard.  Jordan  came  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself.  Tip  regaled  the 
group  with  some  of  his  famous  stories  during 
which  Jordan  turned  to  Lud  Ashley,  former 
Ohio  GOP  Congressman,  and  exclaimed, 
"Can  he  tell  a  story!" 

Tip  later  remarked  of  the  poor  soul,  in  his 
third  year  in  Washington  and  right-hand 
man  to  a  Democratic  president,  "and  he 
doesn't  even  know  I'm  a  story-teller." 

Most  of  Silvio's  parties  were  more  success- 
ful, though,  with  menus  featuring  the  fruits 
of  his  hunts,  ranging  from  venison  to  pheas- 
ant and  sometimes  even  more  exotic  game, 
often  cooked  up  by  Conte  himself. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Conte's  popularity 
was  his  genuine  concern  for  others,  not  only 
in  evidence  by  his  legislative  efforts,  but  on 
a  personal  level. 

On  a  trip  to  Costa  Rica  in  the  '60s,  after 
several  days  of  inspecting  sugar  fields  and 
sitting  in  meetings,  the  Congressional  group 
prepared  to  return  to  Washington. 

That  morning  a  group  of  Congressmen  had 
commandeered  a  driver,  who  took  them  out 


to  the  countryside  where  they  all  purchased 
miniature  hand-painted  ox-carts  usable  as 
colorful  tea  wagons. 

However,  one  non-Congressional  member  of 
the  group  missed  out  on  the  venture  and  felt 
badly  about  returning  home  empty-handed. 
The  Members  expressed  regrets  but  noted  it 
was  time  to  leave. 

Conte,  however,  motioned  the  fellow  to  fol- 
low him  outside,  borrowed  the  keys  to  a  jeep 
and  scoured  the  countryside  until  he  came 
upon  a  farm  selling  the  oxcarts. 

Given  Conte's  wide  range  of  interests,  to 
single  out  one  as  overriding  would  be  tempt- 
ing error.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  base- 
ball—the Red  Sox.  and  especially  the  inter- 
political  rivalry  of  the  Congressional  base- 
ball teams — was  the  light  of  his  life. 

A  natural  athlete,  Conte  became  player- 
manager  of  the  Republican  team  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Roll  Call  baseball  competition  in 
1962.  Over  the  next  quarter-century,  he 
sparked  his  team  to  a  17-7-1  record,  at  one 
point  winning  12  games  in  a  row. 

His  love  of  competition  and  his  pervasive 
good  humor  contributed  toward  making  the 
games  national  attractions  each  year.  A  bro- 
ken finger  in  1971  didn't  stop  him  from  per- 
forming, but  a  leg  injury  a  few  years  later 
did.  In  1987,  he  finally  made  good  on  his  an- 
nual retirement  threat  when  his  body  no 
longer  would  respond. 

As  illness  slowed  him  down  in  recent  years. 
Congressional  circles  buzzed  with  rumors  of 
his  retirement. 

His  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers 
sadly  contemplated  a  Congress  without 
Silvio  Conte.  We  are  shocked,  saddened,  and 
totally  unprepared  to  find  him  gone  from  our 
lives. 

In  May  1987,  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  established  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Fund  to  ensure  that  future  genera- 
tions of  students  will  perpetuate  Silvio 
Conte's  quest  for  educational  excellence. 

At  a  mammoth  fundraising  testimonial 
dinner.  Speaker  O'Neill,  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy 
(D-Mass).  former  President  Gerald  Ford,  and 
others  honored  Conte  at  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton. 

Conte  had  recently  undergone  a  serious  op- 
eration for  prostate  cancer.  Yet  his  good 
spirits  were  intact.  When  this  writer  re- 
marked that  he  was  looking  good,  Conte 
laughed  and  replied.  "Yeah,  but  you're  look- 
ing at  the  wrong  end." 

[From  the  Almanac  of  American  Politics 

1990] 

Massachusetts— First  Congressional 

District 

The  valleys  of  western  Massachusetts,  set- 
tled by  Yankees  coming  up  the  Connecticut 
River  in  the  years  before  and  after  the  In- 
dian uprising  known  as  King  Philip's  War  of 
1676.  were  for  many  years  the  essence  of 
flinty,  thrifty,  chilly  Yankeedom.  Fifty 
years  ago  they  were  symbolized  by  their  best 
known  recent  resident,  Calvin  Coolidge,  who 
left  the  White  House  after  choosing  not  to 
run  in  1928  and  settled  back  into  the  com- 
fortable college  town  of  Northampton  where 
he  had  started  out  practicing  law.  Even  after 
Coolidge  died  in  1933,  at  the  depth  of  the  De- 
pression, much  of  western  Massachusetts  re- 
mained loyal  to  Yankee  Republicanism.  By 
the  1940s,  the  Irish  and  other  mill  workers  of 
Springfield  and  other  industrial  cities  along 
the  Connecticut  River  and  Pittsfield  and  the 
smaller  mill  towns  in  the  Berkshlres  were 
producing  Democratic  majorities  big  enough 
to  carry  the  area;  but  the  hillsides,  where 
you  could  stumble  on  old  farmers'  stone 
walls  in  now  dense  woods,  and  college  towns. 


where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  America's 
elite  matriculated,  stayed  Yankee. 

Today  western  Massachusetts  is  very  dif- 
ferent political  territory.  In  the  1988  presi- 
dential election,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
Democratic  parts  of  the  United  States.  Part- 
ly, this  reflects  Michael  Dukakis'  popularity 
in  places  like  the  old  mill  town  of  North 
Adams  where  he  has  used  state  government 
to  revive  local  economies.  But  more  impor- 
tant is  that  much  of  western  Massachusetts 
has  become  an  extended  college  town.  The 
influence  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  Amherst  College  spreads  out  from  Am- 
herst; the  radical  tone  of  today's  Smith  Col- 
lege spreads  out  from  Northampton;  free- 
wheeling Hampshire  College  is  nearby  In 
Hadley  and  Mount  Holyoke  is  in  South  Had- 
ley.  Over  the  mountains,  beneath  the  Berk- 
shires,  are  Williams  College  in 
Williamstown;  and  just  south  of  Pittsfield 
are  the  communities  of  Lenox  and  Stock- 
bridge,  home  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Fes- 
tival, celebrated  in  Alice's  Restaurant.  All 
these  schools  tended  to  attract  liberal  to 
leftish  students,  but  the  important  voting 
bloc  is  made  up  of  older  baby  boomers,  at- 
tracted to  this  area  by  its  physical  beauty 
and  cultural  tone,  some  carrying  around 
slightly  sanitized  memories  of  the  great  days 
of  rebellion  and  drugtaking  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s,  when  it  seemed  their  move- 
ment would  sweep  the  whole  world.  This 
graduate  student  proletariat  is  the  cutting 
edge  of  politics  in  western  Massachusetts 
now.  and  Dukakis'  strongest  cities  here  in 
1988  were  not  industrial  Springfield  or  Hol- 
yoke but  Amherst  and  Calvin  Coolidge's 
Northampton,  where  he  got  76%  and  70%  of 
the  votes. 

All  of  western  Massachusetts,  except 
Springfield  and  the  towns  just  around  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  make  up 
the  state's  Ist  Congressional  District.  By 
1988.  its  younger  voters  made  it  one  of  the 
state's  most  Democratic  districts,  but  its 
congressman  is  a  Republican  with  roots  deep 
in  the  area's  old  politics.  Silvio  Conte  comes 
from  industrial  Pittsfield.  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1950.  when  Michael  Dukakis 
was  still  in  Brookline  High,  and  won  the  Ist 
District  seat  in  1958.  when  the  Yankee  Re- 
publican retired,  against  none  other  than 
Williams  Professor  James  MacGregor  Bums, 
the  Roosevelt  and  Kennedy  biographer. 
Conte's  politics  are  mostly  those  of  old-fash- 
ioned liberal  Republicans:  fairly  liberal  on 
economics,  quite  liberal  on  cultural  and  for- 
eign policy.  To  these  he  added  a  flair  for  the 
business  that  few  WASPy  liberal  Repub- 
licans had.  On  many  substantive  issues  he 
votes  with  the  Democrats,  which  is  a  bit  em- 
barrassing to  Republicans  since  he  is  now 
their  ranking  member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (though  he  did  support  the  1981 
Reagan  budget  cuts).  On  procedural  issues 
like  committee  ratios,  he  is  as  partisan  a  Re- 
publican as  can  be.  He  flares  up  at  programs 
that  he  thinks  waste  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  the  well-positioned:  for  years  he  has 
crusaded  against  subsidies  to  big  farmers, 
against  politically  targeted  water  projects— 
the  glue  that  Democrats  use  to  hold  their 
rural  and  urban  members  together.  And  for 
years  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Re- 
publicans' great  softball  team. 

Conte  was  out  sick  during  part  of  the  100th 
Congress.  But  his  usual  disposition  is  to  be 
roaring  with  indignation.  He  bellows  against 
cuts  in  programs  that  help  feed  the  poor  and 
elderly  and  finance  student  loans  and  medi- 
cal research;  he  bellows  at  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  its  transgressions  against  Appro- 
priations;  he  bellows  against  subsidies   to 
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boat-users  and  the  depredations  of  acid  rain; 
he  denounces  his  colleagues  for  not  having 
the  courage  to  vote  for  pay  rsiises.  He  is  self- 
righteous,  but  in  the  hearty,  competitive 
way  of  most  politicians  he  can  roar  in  indig- 
nation with  the  best  of  them  but  is  not  of- 
fended when  his  opponents  do  the  same.  He  is 
shrewd  enough  to  advance  his  views  and  his 
district's  interests  with  considerable  success, 
but  he  is  not  at  all  devious  or  underhanded. 
He  is  on  excellent  terms  with  Minority  Lead- 
er Robert  Michel  as  he  was  with  Tip  O'Neill. 

In  fact  Michel,  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  years,  sup- 
ported him  in  1979  when  some  conservatives 
wanted  to  deny  him  the  position,  to  which 
the  seniority  principle  entitled  him,  of  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  committee.  Seniority 
was  not  the  only  reason;  Michel  seems  to  feel 
that  Conte  does  real  service  to  his  party,  and 
probably  most  House  Republicans  agree. 

His  constituents  recognize  it  also.  In  1986 
against  an  active  Democrat  he  was  reelected 
with  78%;  in  1968,  he  won  with  83%.  running 
more  than  40%  ahead  of  George  Bush.  He  can 
hold  onto  this  seat  as  long  as  he  wants. 
though  if  he  retires  by  1992  it  might  be 
merged  with  Springfield  to  accommodate 
Massachusett's  expected  loss  of  a  House  seat. 

[Prom  the  Dedication  of  the  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Forum  at  Boston  College.  Feb.  18,  1989] 

Biography  op  Silvio  O.  Conte 

The  son  of  parents  who  came  to  America 
trom  Italy  in  search  of  opportunity.  Silvio  O. 
Conte  attended  Pittsfield  public  schools  and 
went  to  work  as  a  machinist  at  General  Elec- 
tric. World  War  n  soon  intervened,  and  at 
the  age  of  18  he  shipped  out  with  the  Seabees 
for  military  service  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Boston  College  and  graduated  from 
the  Law  School  in  1949.  The  pressures  and  de- 
mands of  those  years  as  a  law  student  almost 
overwhelmed  him  as  he  worked  at  several 
jobs  to  finance  his  education  and  to  provide 
for  the  young  family  that  he  and  his  wife 
Corinne  had  started.  At  a  particularly  low 
point  in  his  first  year  of  Law  School,  when 
he  was  having  difficulty  in  a  course.  Father 
William  J.  Kenealy  suggested  that  he  ought 
to  consider  another  law  school.  Silvio  vowed 
that  If  he  were  given  a  second  chance,  he 
would  one  day  make  the  school  proud  of  him. 
He  got  that  chance  and  kept  his  promise. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  historic  100th 
Congrress  at  the  end  of  1988.  Congressman 
Conte  marked  the  completion  of  a  decade  of 
service  as  Ranking  Minority  Member  on  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 

EUected  to  the  state  Senate  in  1950  at  the 
age  of  27,  he  quickly  established  himself  as  a 
political  force.  After  four  terms  in  the  state 
Senate,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1958.  where  he  has  been 
returned  by  the  voters  of  the  Massachusetts 
First  Congressional  District  for  a  current 
total  of  sixteen  terms.  In  the  course  of  his 
distinguished  Congressional  career,  he  has 
been  nominated  three  times  by  both  political 
parties  and  run  unopposed  eight  times. 

Throughout  his  years  of  service  to  his  con- 
stituency and  the  nation.  Mr.  Conte  has  fo- 
cusaed  his  greatest  efforts  on  health,  edu- 
cation, employment  and  human  services  pro- 
grams as  a  tireless  proponent  of  improved 
opportunities  for  all  Americans.  Since  fi- 
nancing his  college  education  with  help  from 
the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  he  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  aid  to  higher  education,  advo- 
cating each  year  for  increases  in  Pell  Grants. 
College  Work  Study.  SEOG.  and  other  stu- 


dent aid  programs.  For  countless  students 
with  the  dream  of  higher  education  but  with- 
out the  resources  to  permit  them  to  pursue 
that  dream,  these  increases  have  made  the 
difference. 

Congressman  Conte's  guiding  philosophy  is 
simple  and  oft-expressed.  It  is  rooted  in  a  be- 
lief, instilled  by  his  parents,  that  oppor- 
tunity is  a  short-hand  word  for  some  of  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded.  It  is  nourished  by  his  conviction 
that  the  education  of  the  next  generation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  any  nation 
can  seek  to  undertake.  It  is  reinforced  by  the 
lesson  of  history  in  the  American  experience, 
which  affirms  that  this  nation  will  grow  and 
proeper  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
every  person,  no  matter  how  humble,  to  de- 
velop his  or  her  own  talents  and  abilities  to 
their  fullest  potential. 

E&pressing  his  personal  esteem  for  Con- 
gressman Conte,  Father  Monan  observed. 
•'SUvio  Conte's  energies  and  spontaneity  in 
promoting  causes  that  advance  our  national 
welfare  have  become  legendary  in  their  pro- 
portions—and in  their  effectiveness.  The 
marvel  is  that  Silvio's  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  his  willingness  to  be  of  assistance 
are  never  stretched  thin.  If  this  is  the  mark 
of  rapid  intelligence,  it  is  also  a  measure  of 
a  boundless  reservoir  of  desire  to  help  oth- 
ers." 

In  1975.  when  Boston  College  conferred 
upon  Congressman  Conte  an  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  degree,  the  final  statement  of 
the  accompanying  citation  summarized  his 
Alma  Mater's  assessment  and  approval  of  his 
role  in  public  service:  "Statesman  and  a 
friend  to  truth,  he  commands  the  confidence 
of  constituent  and  colleague,  and  honors  his 
University  by  the  decisions  he  makes  for 
commonwealth  and  country." 

[Invitation    to    Congressman    Conte's    66th 
Birthday    Party.    U.S.    Botanic    Gardens, 
Nov.  9,  1987] 
Bix-n-Six  REASONS  To  Celebrate  With 

Silvio 
(1 )  Silvio  and  Corinne's  40th  Wedding  Anni- 
versary (2)  Silvio's  66th  Birthday  (3)  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  Silvio's  16th  birthday  (4)  25th 
Anniversary  of  Silvio  and  Corinne's  15th 
Wadding  Anniversary  (5)  the  beginning  of 
Silvio's  67th  year  (6)  to  commemorate  the 
37th  Anniversary  of  Silvio's  first  election  to 
the  State  Senate  (7)  Fran's  meatballs  (8)  the 
lOlBt  birthday  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (9) 
the  return  of  the  miniskirt  (10)  to  commemo- 
rate the  29th  Anniversary  of  Silvio's  first 
election  to  Congress  (11)  the  return  of  the 
Canadian  Geese  (12)  the  return  of  the  Jedi 
(13)  the  return  of  the  Pink  Panther  (14)  a  new 
Continuing  Resolution  (15)  a  new  debt  celling 
(16)  a  new  Gramm  Rudman  (17)  a  rise  in  the 
average  life  expectancy  of  the  American 
Male  (18)  the  25th  Anniversary  of  Silvio's 
41st  birthday  (19)  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
Silvio  and  Corinne's  20th  Anniversary  (20) 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  start  of  the  .'iOth 
Congress  (21)  the  dawning  of  the  Age  of 
Aquarius  (22)  the  second  Anniversary  of 
Silvio's  Duck  Party  (23)  the  third  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Pig  Party  (24)  the  pending  return 
of  "The  Judge"  (25)  good  health  (26)  the  Bi- 
cettennial  of  our  Constitution  (27)  17  days 
'til  Thanksgiving  (28)  46  days  'til  Christmas 
(29)  225th  Anniversary  of  Templeton  and 
Athol,  MA  (30)  the  return  of  Chinch 
WoUerton  (31)  no  going  away  parties  this 
month  (32)  not  an  election  year  (33)  social  se- 
curity is  still  funded  (34)  a  good  tomato  sea- 
son (36)  the  arrival  of  grandson  Nicholas 
Alberto  Certo  (36)  the  beginning  of  hunting 
season  (37)  364  more  days  'til  Silvio's  next 


birthday  party  (38)  the  arrival  of  Conte's  new 
dog,  "P»l"  (39)  the  201st  Anniversary  of  Dan- 
iel Shay's  Rebellion  (40)  the  removal  of  the 
scaffolding  from  the  Capitol  (41)  the  end  of 
the  NFL  strike  (42)  the  first  snowfall  in  the 
Berkshires  (43)  the  Marine  Corps  213th  birth- 
day (44)  the  new  System  85  telephones  (45) 
the  lOOth  Congress  (46)  Dwight  Evans  best 
season  yet  (47)  King  Edward  'VTI's  Birthday 
(48)  Bahamas  Remembrance  Day  (49)  Boston 
Fire  Anniversary  (50)  Actor  Ed  Wynn's 
Birthday  (51)  Anniversary  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  statue  unveiling  ceremony  (52)  An- 
niversary of  Mary  Martin's  debut  in  "Leave 
It  to  Me"  which  made  the  song  "My  Heart 
Belongs  to  Daddy"  famous  (53)  the  return  of 
Fran's  "Bug"  (54)  Anniversary  of  the  1965 
East  Coast  Blackout  (55)  364  days  'til  Elec- 
tion Day  (56)  the  birth  of  Cybil  Shephard's 
twins  (J7)  the  Cardinals  3rd  victory  in  6  years 
(58)  lOOlSh  Anniversary  of  the  Berkshire  Thea- 
tre (59)  the  9th  week  of  Martin  Spellacy's  in- 
ternship (60)  the  success  of  Tip  O'NelU's  book 
(61)  52  days  'til  New  Year's  Eve  (62)  2  days  'til 
Veterans'  Day  (63)  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  (64)  Michael  Jack- 
son's new  cleft  chin  (65)  the  appearance  of 
Dalton.  MA  native.  Jeff  Reardon  in  the 
World  Series  (66)  the  gathering  of  Silvio  and 
Corinne's  family  and  friends. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte  at  Pres- 
entation OF  Sir  Thomas  More  award 
From  Boston  College  Law  School,  Bos- 
ton. MA.  May  3,  1986 

Friends,  alumni,  distinguished  guests — I 
humbly  thank  you  for  bringing  me  back  here 
today  to  my  beloved  alma  mater  for  this 
truly  special  award. 

When  I  first  learned  that  Boston  College 
Law  School  had  chosen  me  to  receive  the 
Saint  Thomas  More  Award,  its  highest 
honor,  I  paused  not  only  to  reflect  on  this 
great  gesture  but  on  the  man  in  whose  najne 
the  award  was  given. 

What  I  found  in  Thomas  More's  actions 
and  writings  brought  the  award  very  close  to 
home  and  gave  me  pause  to  consider  ele- 
ments of  myself,  this  institution  and  the 
Congress — my  great  love — that  I  had  not  con- 
sidered before. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  and  foremost  a 
man  of  fervent  spirituality. 

Thortas  More  believed  in  his  God,  he  be- 
lieved In  moral  righteousness,  he  believed  in 
his  heritage  and,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
he  believed  in  himself. 

These  beliefs  enabled  him  to  relinquish  a 
life  of  material  wealth  and  accept  a  death 
sentence  from  the  king  he  had  nobly  served. 
When  Thomas  More  refused  to  take  the 
oath  for  the  Act  of  Succession  and  Suprem- 
acy, he  relinquished  career  achievement  and 
material  gain  for  a  higher  cause — his  Catho- 
lic church  and  his  Christian  God. 

It  is  this  belief  in  a  higher  presence,  a 
greater  good,  that  enables  us  all  to  achieve 
notable  things  in  life. 

Bestowing  upon  me  an  award  named  for 
Saint  Thomas  More  is  the  greatest  honor  I 
can  conceive.  To  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  this  saint,  scholar  and  truly 
great  human  being  is  overwhelming. 

Like  Thomas  More,  I  too  have  searched 
many  times  deep  within  myself — during  28 
years  In  the  U.S.  Congress — for  answers  to 
seemingly  unanswerable  questions. 

It  was  my  belief  in  the  goodness  within 
others  and  a  confidence  in  my  own  abilltleB 
that  helped  me  rise  to  the  challenges  of  po- 
litical office. 

And  it  was  a  belief  in  God  that  made  the 
toughest  times  bearable. 
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The  inner  cry  for  good  is  not  always  easy 
to  answer  and,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  dem- 
onstrated, can  exact  a  heavy  price. 

As  a  national  legislator,  I  am  often  called 
on  to  make  decisions  that  affect  literally 
millions  of  people. 

Those  decisions,  and  there  have  been  so 
many  over  the  past  28  years,  don't  always 
come  from  experience  or  position  papers  or 
from  staff  experts— or  even  from  common 
sense. 

Most  times  those  decisions  come  straight 
from  the  heart. 

I  remember  many  long  walks  alone 
through  the  empty  halls  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  searching  for  an- 
swers. 

There  was  one  particularly  tough  dilemma, 
in  my  second  term,  during  President  Ken- 
nedy's first  year  as  President.  The  Rules 
Committee  was  controlled  by  conservative 
Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
were  bottling  up  President  Kennedy's  legis- 
lative agenda. 

He  wanted  to  enlarge  the  Rules  Committee 
so  he  could  get  his  legislation  to  the  House 
floor.  It  became  a  party  issue  with  the  coali- 
tion of  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans 
against  the  expansion. 

In  those  days,  young  Congressmen  kept 
their  mouths  shut  and  did  what  they  were 
told  to  do.  Taking  a  stand  on  this  particular 
issue — voting  my  conscience — would  cost 
dearly. 

I  went  to  bed  very  late  that  evening,  genu- 
inely perplexed  about  what  I  would  do  on  the 
House  floor  the  next  morning.  I  hardly  slept 
at  all  and  I  got  up  very  early,  still  tossing 
the  issue  over  and  over  in  my  mind. 

But  on  the  walk  from  my  office  to  the  Cap- 
itol, that  morning,  I  stopped  for  some  reason 
at  the  reflecting  pool  near  the  west  entrance. 
The  morning  sun  was  bright,  the  air  still, 
and  I  could  see  my  reflection  clearly  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  pool. 

What  I  saw  went  beyond  the  reflection  in 
that  pool  to  the  very  essence  of  my  being. 
And  I  could  see,  at  that  moment,  the  answer 
to  my  quandary. 

Something  about  that  moment — something 
spiritual  brought  a  new  understanding,  un- 
leashed that  inner  strength  that  I  had 
searched  for.  And  I  knew  what  I  had  to  do — 
vote  my  conscience.  I,  and  a  handful  of  Re- 
publicans, voted  to  enlarge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  rules  were  changed. 

Thomas  More  showed  us  all  that  there  is 
no  accomplishment,  no  success,  no  achieve- 
ment without  undying  belief  and  inner 
strength. 

During  an  outstanding  career  which  in- 
cluded positions  as  Henry  VIII's  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Thomas  More  maintained  a  spiritual  devo- 
tion above  all  else. 

That  devotion  gruided  him  in  his  decision 
to  turn  from  his  king,  rather  than  com- 
promise what  he  believed  was  just.  Faced 
with  a  choice  between  allegiance  to  his  king 
or  his  God,  the  choice  was  clear. 

Thomas  More's  final  words  on  the  scaffold 
July  6,  1535  were  "the  king's  good  servant, 
but  God's  first." 

I  have  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
we  know  about  Thomas  More's  spiritual  in- 
tegrity, what  sticks  in  my  mind  is  one  al- 
most insignificant  little  tale.  As  a  young 
man,  Thomas  More  fell  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  The  problem  was  that  she  had 
an  older  sister  who  had  not  yet  married  and. 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  it  was  an  em- 
barrassment for  the  older  sister  not  to  marry 
first. 

Because  Thomas  More  didn't  want  to  em- 
barrass the  older  sister,  he  steered  his  affec- 


tions toward  her  Instead  and  later  took  her 
as  his  wife. 

This  act  didn't  change  history  and,  isn't 
the  stuff  legends  are  made  of,  but  it  dem- 
onstrates what  was  in  this  man's  heart.  He 
was  a  kind  man — always  thinking  about  how 
his  actions  would  affect  the  lives  of  others. 

When  I  came  to  Boston  College  from  the 
South  Pacific,  where  I  was  stationed  during 
World  War  11, 1  thought  I  had  seen  it  all.  But 
my  years  at  BC  and  Boston  College  Law 
School  taught  me  different. 

During  my  years  here,  I  learned  about  jus- 
tice, teamwork,  enterprise  and  gained  the 
all-important  ability  to  believe  in  myself.  I 
learned  how  to  seek  good  in  bad  situations, 
and  how  to  find  strength  when  I  felt  weak- 
ness. 

I  owe  a  special  debt  not  only  to  the  school 
but  to  three  wonderful  men  who  guided  me 
along  while  I  was  here.  And  believe  me.  they 
had  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

Father  Stephen  Mulcahey,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege at  the  time,  gave  me  my  first  big 
chance.  He  really  took  a  gamble  accepting 
me  from  a  vocational  school  with  experience 
as  a  machinist  and  a  tour  of  military  duty 
under  my  belt. 

But  during  my  years  here  he  became  a  con- 
fidant, friend  and  advisor  to  whom  I  turned 
in  many  times  of  indecision. 

And  there  was  Father  JFX  Murphy.  With- 
out his  help,  I  just  couldn't  have  made  it. 

One  of  the  preconditions  of  my  acceptance 
at  Boston  College,  you  see,  was  that  I  take 
four  months  of  tutorial  studies. 

Father  Murphy  and  I  burned  a  lot  of  mid- 
night oil  over  the  Latin  texts  those  four 
months  but  those  long  hours  we  toiled  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall  went  far  beyond  Classics.  The 
lessons  he  taught  lasted  a  lifetime. 

And  I'll  never  forget  the  chance  Father 
William  J.  Kennely  gave  me  during  my  first 
year  at  the  law  school. 

I  had  injured  myself  playing  football  and 
the  class  work  and  jobs  just  never  seemed  to 
end. 

Those  classes  at  18  Tremont  Street^with 
no  air  conditioning,  sirens  screaming.  James 
Michael  Curly  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs 
from  the  streets  outside — seemed  to  go  on 
forever. 

Well,  I  ended  up  with  a  "D"  in  Professor 
O'Reilly's  Future  Interests  course  and  Fa- 
ther Kennely  took  me  aside  one  day. 

■Silvio,"  he  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to 
consider  another  law  school." 

I  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  told  him  that 
if  I  couldn't  graduate  from  Boston  College 
Law  school,  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  to  any 
other. 

I  had  been  living  in  a  ratty,  roach-infested 
old  boarding  house  for  S5  a  week  down  at  7 
Bullfinch  Place  behind  the  Old  Howard  and 
hitchhiking  home  to  Pittsfield  on  weekends 
to  be  with  my  wife  Corinne  and  two  children. 

I  had  tended  bar  in  Pittsfield  on  weekends, 
sold  Christmas  cards,  and  painted  houses 
just  to  scrape  by.  I  had  forgotten  what  sleep 
was. 

The  work  load,  the  responsibility  and  the 
pressure — everything — came  to  a  head  that 
afternoon  in  Father  Kennely's  office  and  I 
knew,  then,  that  if  he  would  just  give  me  one 
more  chance  I  could  achieve  anything. 

I  told  him  that  if  he  let  me  stay  I  would 
make  the  school  proud  of  me  one  day. 

Father  Kennely  must  have  believed  me  be- 
cause he  gave  me  that  second  chance.  1  ended 
up  graduating  in  the  top  third  of  my  class 
and,  as  you  have  shown  me  today,  I  made 
good  on  my  pledge. 

Father  Kennely  and  I  became  such  gopd 
friends  I  even  sold  him  on  the  idea  of  adopt- 


ing a  Boston  College  Law  School  class  ring 
and  ended  up  designing  the  shank  for  the 
ring,  myself. 

Boston  College  Law  School  educated  me  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence,  but  more  impor- 
tant, it  taught  me  to  be  a  good,  strong  per- 
son. 

As  I  stand  here  today.  I  can't  help  but 
think  of  Thomas  More  in  his  Tower  of  Lon- 
don cell  452  years  ago  looking  out  the  win- 
dow as  spring  breathed  new  life  into  the 
countryside. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  just  a  man  that 
sunny  May  afternoon  four-and-a-half  cen- 
turies ago  when  he  made  the  decision  to  die 
for  what  he  knew  was  right. 

He  was  just  a  man  when  he  denied  his 
King,  he  was  just  a  man  when  the  axeman 
spilled  his  blood,  but  he  is  a  noble  spirit 
today— a  martyr  to  the  Catholic  (Hiurch  and 
our  Christian  God— a  rare  example  of  belief 
In  a  greater  good. 

I  have  tried  to  be  an  example  of  what  is 
good  in  government  and  what  is  good  in  the 
American  legal  system. 

Decisions  have  not  always  been  easy  and 
Id  be  lying  if  I  said  I  wouldn't  like  to  make 
some  over  again. 

But  what  I  can  say  in  all  truthfulness,  is 
that  I  believed  in  what  I  was  doing  then  as  I 
believe  in  what  I  am  doing  today. 

As  the  lone  Republican  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation.  I  think  you  all  understand 
the  unique  pressures  I  face  on  a  daily  basis 
as  a  party  leader. 

Boston  College  Law  School  helped  me  find 
strength  within  myself  and  helped  define  my 
belief  in  a  greater  good.  And  for  that  I  will 
always  be  grateful. 

Thomas  More  once  wrote,  "Only  God 
beholdeth  the  heart."  That  may  be  true,  but 
I'll  tell  you,  Boston  College  Law  School  will 
always  hold  a  special  part  of  mine. 

Honoring  me  here  today  in  the  name  of  a 
man  made  saint  by  my  Church — a  spirit  that 
has  transcended  time  as  a  symbol  of  glorious 
devotion  and  Inner  good— is  a  gesture  I  will 
treasure  until  the  day  I,  too,  pass  to  God's 
grace. 

It  is  with  humble,  sincere  thanks  and  great 
honor  that  I  accept  this  award  today.  I  owe 
a  great  debt  to  this  institution  and  feel  so 
very  proud  that  you  feel  I  have  served  your 
heritage  well. 

Your  gesture  is  one  I  shall  never  forget. 

Thank  you  all — from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 


UNITED  STATES  GULF  POLICY 
AFTER  WAR  WITH  IRAQ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today,  as 
more  than  1  million  American  and 
Iraqi  troops  face  each  other  in  the 
sands  of  the  Middle  Elast,  the  primary 
concern  of  Congress  and  the  American 
IJeople  has  been  if  and  when  a  costly 
and  bloody  ground  war  will  begin.  Too 
little  time  has  been  spent  on  what 
United  States  policy  toward  the  Middle 
East  should  be  after  war  with  Ira^  has 
ended. 

For  this  reason,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  remarks  I  made  on  Tuesday, 
February  12,  before  the  Northwest  Eth- 
ics Coalition  in  Seattle,  WA.  My  com- 
ments focus  on  what  direction  U.S.  pol- 
icy should  undertake  to  ensure  that 
the  new  world  order  becomes  perma- 
nent in  a  post-Desert  Storm  Persian 
Gulf. 
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First,  the  United  States  should  no 
longer  select  our  allies  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  are  enemies  of  our  en- 
emies. Second,  we  should  begin  work- 
ing for  a  regrional  arms  control  agree- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  based  on  re- 
ducing conventional  and 
nonconventional  stockpiles  and  sales 
in  the  region  and  on  the  mutual  rec- 
ognition of  the  existence  and  mutual 
assurance  of  the  security  of  all  nations 
by  each  state  in  the  region.  Finally,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  battles  of  the 
new  order  will  be  primarily  economic 
and  that  we  should  help  address  the 
root  economic  causes  underlying  re- 
gional conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  and 
other  troubled  spots  around  the  world. 

I  offer  these  comments  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  begin  to  shape  debate  on 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
aftermath  of  our  war  with  Saddam 
Hussein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Brock  Adams.  North- 
west Ethics  COALmoN,  February  12.  1991 

Thanlt  you.  Dr.  Cole,  for  Inviting  me 
today.  Ray.  it  is  so  grood  to  see  you  again,  old 
Wend. 

When  Ray  asked  that  I  come  to  speak  with 
you,  1  wondered  what  would  be  an  appro- 
priate topic  within  the  ethics  arena.  The  no- 
tlflcation  Ray  sent  out  suggests  that  "Ethi- 
cal and  Elconomic  Issues  in  the  Gulf  War"  is 
the  topic  of  today's  address.  I'd  prefer  in- 
stead to  focus  on  not  just  the  ethical  but  the 
political  issues  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  after- 
math of  the  war  in  the  gulf. 

I'm  certain  that  by  now  you  are  all  aware 
of  my  views  on  the  war.  In  early  January.  I 
worked  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa.  Tom 
Harkin,  in  forcing  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  war  before  the  bullets  started  to 
fly  in  the  gulf.  I  took  this  step  because  I  be- 
lieved that  Congress  had  the  moral  and  ethi- 
cal responsibility  to  exercise  its  right  under 
the  constitution  to  determine  whether  our 
country  should  go  to  war. 

I  felt  at  the  time  that  continued  reliance 
on  sanctions  as  the  best  means  of  removing 
Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  I  still  do;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  voted  in  support  of  the  use 
of  force,  and  the  President  went  to  war.  Now 
that  hostilities  have  begun,  I  join  with  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  in  support 
of  the  American  troops  in  the  gulf,  and  unit- 
ed in  prayer  for  their  quick  and  safe  return. 

Today,  more  than  SOO.OOO  American  troops 
stand  poised  to  embark  on  a  ground  war  to 
force  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait,  and  to  sup- 
port, in  the  President's  words,  a  new  world 
order.  This  new  order  embodies  Mr.  Bush's 
vision  of  a  peaceful  world,  policed  by  the 
United  States,  with  force  If  necessary. 

This  vision  of  a  new  order  is  not  a  new  one 
for  Presidents  in  this  century.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son thought  the  League  of  Nations  would 
create  a  new  order  in  the  aftermath  of  Word 
War  I.  but  American  isolationism  thwarted 
hla  dream. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  hoped  the  United  Na- 
tions would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful 
world  after  World  War  H.  The  cold  war  and 
the  superpower  rivalry  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  stymied  that  ideal. 


Today,  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall,  and 
the  end  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  military 
rival,  the  United  States  has  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  make  the  dream  of  a  new  world 
order  a  reality,  but  this  new  order  must  be 
more  than  just  a  slogan  to  win  popular  sup- 
port for  war. 

If  we  are  truly  serious  about  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  a  new  world  order,  then 
the  means  we  use  to  attain  this  order 
should  be  just  as  moral  and  principled 
as  the  goal  itself. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  disarm  aggressor 
nations,  as  we  now  are  willing  to  use  arms  to 
punish  their  aggression. 

We  should  be  just  as  concerned  with  pre- 
serving the  peace,  as  we  now  are  with  win- 
ning the  war. 

And  we  must  not  only  punish  injustice,  we 
must  promote  justice. 

If  we  have  any  hope  for  instituting  a  new 
order,  then  we  must  first  re-order  our  prior- 
ities. 

First,  we  should  no  longer  select  our  allies 
on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are  the  enemies 
of  onr  enemy.  Our  policy  toward  Iraq  is  the 
most  immediate  example  of  this  miscalcula- 
tion. 

During  Iraq's  eight  year  war  with  Iran, 
first  the  Reagan  and  then  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration tilted  toward  Saddam  Hussein.  When 
compared  with  our  mortal  enemy  at  the 
time.  Iran,  the  United  States  viewed  Hussein 
as  tie  lesser  of  two  evils  and  as  a  useful,  geo- 
political device  which  needed  to  be  strength- 
ened to  bring  Iran  into  check. 

Two  years  ago.  the  United  States  risked 
American  lives  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers, 
which  at  the  time  were  supplying  Iraq  in  its 
war  with  Iran.  Even  after  an  Iraqi  missile 
struck  the  U.S.  Stark  and  killed  37  American 
sailors.  President  Reagan  still  maintained 
the  reflagging  policy. 

When  Hussein  used  poison  gas  against  his 
own  people,  in  violation  of  international  law. 
the  Reagan  administration  did  nothing. 

Just  a  week  before  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait, 
the  Bush  administration  vehemently  opposed 
congressional  efforts  to  impose  sanctions 
against  Hussein. 

Today  we  are  experiencing  the  long-term 
consequences  of  decades  of  short-term  mis- 
calculations of  temporary  convenience. 

These  miscalculations  continue. 

In  order  to  defeat  Hussein,  the  United 
States  now  treats  as  its  ally  Haffez  Assad,  a 
man  who  reportedly  sponsors  and  encourages 
such  acts  of  terrorism  as  the  1983  bombing  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  barracks  where  241  Ameri- 
cans were  killed. 

ABd  to  preserve  the  anti-Hussein  alliance, 
the  President  has  moderated  his  criticism  of 
Soviet  repression  in  the  Baltics,  and  has  all 
but  forgotten  the  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square  and  the  ongoing  repression  by  the 
Chi»ese  government. 

If  the  U.S.  wants  to  be  the  world's  moral 
policeman,  then  we  must  condemn  human 
rigllts  violations  by  our  friends  and  our  en- 
emies alike.  We  must  be  just  as  vehement  in 
opposing  the  murders  of  priests  in  El  Sal- 
vador, as  we  are  in  condemning  Iraqi  abuses 
in  Kuwait. 

Second,  if  we  are  serious  about  halting  ag- 
gression by  outlaw  nations,  we  should  stop 
arming  them. 

Iraq,  again,  is  an  example  of  the  long-term 
consequences  of  our  short-sighted  policies. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Soviets  sup- 
plied Hussein  with  Scuds.  But  are  you  aware 
that  the  French  sold  Iraq  exocet  missiles? 
That  Italians  built  some  of  his  ships.  That 
West  German  companies  supplied  him  the 


equlpmett  and   technology   to  develop  his 
chemical  weapons  plants. 

And  ttat  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the 
United  States  shared  with  Hussein  our  mili- 
tary intedligence. 

'Hie  terrorist  and  outlaw  nations  of  today 
were  all  armed  and  trained  by  the  Soviets, 
the  U.S.  or  their  allies.  For  the  developed, 
arm-supplying  countries,  these  were  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Cold  War.  For  the  past  forty-five 
years,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  pursuit  of  their  bitter  cold  war  ri- 
valry, bought  loyalty  with  whatever  lethal 
weapons  they  had  to  offer,  sell,  or  give  away. 

In  an  era  when  our  defense  against  the  So- 
viet Union  was  paramount  and  the  arms  race 
was  viewed  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
our  security,  simple  economics  sent  us  look- 
ing for  *rms  buyers,  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
arms  production  in  order  to  achieve  econo- 
mies of  Bcale.  The  logic  of  the  marketplace 
of  destraction  motivated  our  allies  and  our 
rivals  alike. 

Since  the  mid  1970s,  the  United  States  has 
exported  $10  to  $20  billion  worth  of  military 
equipment  annually.  Even  in  1989,  the  year 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  U.S.  companies  sold  over  $15  bil- 
lion in  armaments  to  more  than  130  nations, 
primarily  in  deals  brokered  by  the  Pentagon. 

Ironlcslly,  these  costly  and  immoral  arms 
sales,  which  have  fueled  regional  conflicts 
around  the  world,  now  threaten  global  sta- 
bility, after  we  and  the  Soviets  have  at  long 
last,  consigned  the  cold  war  to  history. 

So  far,  the  administration  has  yet  to  learn 
this  lesaon.  As  late  as  this  month,  the  Presi- 
dent resists  passing  a  provision  that  would 
impose  sanctions  on  countries  that  failed  to 
control  the  export  of  chemical  weapons  tech- 
nology to  outlaw  nations  such  as  Iraq.  After 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  administration 
would  have  added  to  the  Mideast  arms  race 
by  selllag  $13  billion  in  advanced  weaponry 
to  the  Saudis. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  so  obviously 
in  decliae,  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  ally 
in  our  coalition  against  Hussein,  the  time  Is 
ripe  to  begin  negotiating  an  ironclad,  abso- 
lute prohibition  on  the  sale  or  gift  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  to  the  developing 
world. 

The  former  Cold  War  rivals  should  take  the 
lead  in  developing  a  multilateral  approach  to 
implementing  controls  on  the  transfer  of  nu- 
clear, chemical  and  conventional  arms. 

A  U.S.-Soviet  approach  could  build  on  ex- 
isting afreements  such  as  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferstion  Treaty  and  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime.  Arms  control  discus- 
sions could  be  expanded  to  Include  a  ban  on 
exports  to  conflict  areas;  limits  on  arms 
technology  sales;  further  restrictions  on  the 
exports  of  technologies  with  applications  to 
nuclear-iweapons  and  ballistic-missile  devel- 
opment; and  regional  limits  on  high-tech 
conventional  weapons. 

Throughout  the  Cold  War,  the  United 
States  Has  been  not  just  the  world's  police- 
man, we've  been  one  of  its  leading  arms  mer- 
chants. If  we're  serious  about  forging  a  new 
world  order,  then  the  U.S.  should  begrin 
weaning  Itself  from  its  arms-sales  addiction 
and  start  playing  a  leadership  role  in  limit- 
ing arms  exports. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  accept 
that  the  battles  of  new  world  will  be  fought 
in  the  marketplace,  not  just  on  the  battle- 
Held. 

Likewise,  we  must  begin  tackling  the  root 
economic  causes  underlying  regrional  con- 
flicts. 

In  the  Middle  E^t,  for  example,  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  instability  Is  the  incredible 
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gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations.  This  in- 
equity Is  constant  ammunition  for  radical 
fundamentalists  as  well  as  demagogues  like 
Hussein. 

When  this  war  is  over,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait and  other  oil-rich  sheikdoms  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  massive  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  to  their  poorer  Arab 
neighbors.  The  U.S.  should  encourage  this 
project,  but  we  shouldn't  finance  it. 

Simply  because  we  can't  afford  to.  The 
U.S.  has  emerged  from  the  Cold  War  as  the 
world's  mightiest  military  power  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  massive  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Gulf.  But  while  we  have  the 
military  might,  we  don't  have  the  economic 
power  to  finance  it.  Instead,  the  U.S.  has  to 
rely  on  foreign  pledges  to  pay  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Much  has  changed  since  1945.  The  United 
States  emerged  from  WWII  in  a  stronger  eco- 
nomic condition  than  we  entered  that  con- 
flict. We  invested  more  than  $10  trillion  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  the  West  and  West- 
ern values.  We  could  provide  the  political 
leadership  to  rebuild  European  and  Asian 
economies  because  we  were  the  world's  fore- 
most economic  power. 

That  is  not  the  case  today.  The  U.S.  has 
emerged  from  the  Cold  War  in  a  weaker  eco- 
nomic position  relative  to  other  industri- 
alized powers.  Today,  largely  because  of  the 
twin  budget  and  trade  deficits  amassed  dur- 
ing the  Reagan  presidency,  our  economic, 
stability  depends  on  foreign  capital.  Japan 
and  Germany — not  the  U.S. — have  emerged 
as  the  real  winners  of  the  Cold  War. 

Today,  we  marvel  at  the  success  of  our  Pa- 
triot missiles  and  high-tech  bombs  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  weapons  are  American- 
made,  but  the  VCRs  which  display  these  suc- 
cessful strikes  at  Pentagon  briefings  are  all 
made  in  Japan.  As  George  Will  has  said,  "A 
superpower  excels  at  the  production  of  Patri- 
ots and  Tomahawks,  not  cars  and  VCRs  .  .  . 
But  a  superpower  that  expects  to  remain  a 
superjxjwer,  had  better  be  able  to  do  both." 

We  can't  expect  to  police  this  new  world 
order  while  our  economic  bouse  is  in  dis- 
order. 

That  may  not  be  an  ethical  or  moral  les- 
son, but  it  surely  is  a  pragmatic  one. 

Walter  Lippman  once  said,  "A  policy  is 
bound  to  fall  which  deliberately  violates  our 
pledges  and  principles,  our  treaties  and  our 
laws,  because  the  American  conscience  is  a 
reality." 

Far  too  often  in  our  recent  past,  U.S.  pol- 
icy has  been  paralyzed  and  confused  because 
it  has  forgotten  that  our  real  strength  comes 
not  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun  but  from  our 
ideals  and  our  example. 

Just  as  we  cannot  abandon  our  values — re- 
8i>ect  for  human  rights,  defense  of  democ- 
racy, and  promotion  of  social  justice,  we 
must  not  forget  that  our  political  strength 
also  derives  from  our  economic  well-being. 

To  make  this  new  order  a  reality,  we  must 
accept  the  economic  realities  of  the  new 
world,  while  respecting  the  values  and  ideals 
of  the  old  one. 

And  we  must  begin  changing  course  now, 
before  it's  too  late. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SILVIO  CONTE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  nay  respects  to  a  col- 
league, Silvio  Conte,  with  whom  I 
served  for  nearly  30  years.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man,  a  passionate  man.  a 
person  who  had  done  so  much  both  for 
his  country  and  for  his  native  State  of 


Massachusetts.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  ex- 
press all  of  our  feelings  about  him.  He 
was  not  just  a  great  man.  He  was  also 
a  warm  and  passionate  man,  whose  In- 
terests ranged  all  the  way  ftom  manag- 
ing a  congressional  baseball  team  to 
handling  the  most  complex  problems 
that  came  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  where  he  was  for 
many  years  its  ranking  member. 

I  have  a  warm  and  deep  feeling  for 
Silvio.  And  I  want  to  take  this  mo- 
ment to  recount  a  running  joke  we  had 
with  one  another  about  reforming  the 
old  Bull  Moose  party.  But  we  never 
could  elect  a  chairman  because  there 
were  only  two  of  us  in  it;  and  we  both 
voted  for  ourselves. 

I  hope  his  family  understands  how 
much  we  cared  for  him  and  how  much 
we  shall  miss  him,  his  bright  smile,  his 
good  humor,  and  his  legislative  skills. 

I  took  the  floor  today  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  remember  Silvio 
in  the  Senate.  I  know  he  Is  being  re- 
membered In  the  House  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  delegation.  I 
extend  to  his  family  my  condolences, 
my  remembrances,  and  my  best  wishes. 


DR.  FRANK  A.  ROSE 

Mr.  SHELBY,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  life  and  legacy  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  leaders.  Dr. 
Frank  A.  Rose.  Dr.  Rose,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama,  died 
February  1  in  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Rose's  70  years  were  character- 
ized by  remarkable  accomplishments. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  from  1958  to  1969.  In  1963, 
during  a  period  of  national  social  un- 
rest. Dr.  Rose  led  the  university  into  a 
new  era.  He  used  his  polished  diplo- 
matic skills  to  keep  order  on  the  cam- 
pus while  simultaneously  overseeing 
the  successful  racial  integration  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  without  the 
stain  of  violence. 

Dr.  Rose  was  instrumental  to  the 
University  of  Alabama's  ascent  to  na- 
tional prominence.  He  led  the  univer- 
sity through  a  period  of  unprecedented 
financial  growth  and  expansion.  During 
Dr.  Rose's  tenure,  the  campus  enroll- 
ment grrew  by  about  8,000  students  and 
the  university's  assets  nearly  tripled. 
He  Instigated  the  development  of  cam- 
puses In  Huntsville  and  Birmingham 
and  worked  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction.  Dr.  Rose  believed  the 
strength  of  the  faculty  determined  the 
excellence  of  the  Institution.  Under- 
standing the  need  for  leadership  out- 
side of  the  classroom.  Dr.  Rose  hired 
the  immortal  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  to 
coach  the  Crimson  Tide  football  team. 
Coach  Bryant's  Alabama  teams  went 
on  to  win  three  national  champion- 
ships during  Dr.  Rose's  tenure  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  became  a  na- 
tional model  for  unity  and  spirit.  As 
Dr.  Rose  liked  to  tell  skeptics,  "char- 
acter Is  not  built  by  a  losing  tesmi." 


Away  from  the  university.  Dr.  Rose 
was  no  less  committed  to  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  active  In  the  Salk  Institute 
for  Biological  Studies,  and  served  on 
the  executive  committees  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  and 
Reading  Is  Fundamental.  Dr.  Rose  was 
also  an  ordained  Christian  minister 
and  a  pastor  in  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
Church.  He  was  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  March  of  Dimes,  and  chaired 
the  board  of  visitors  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point. 

One  of  the  great  visionaries  of  the 
era.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Rose  will  be  sorely 
missed.  He  was  a  leader  for  the  turbu- 
lent sixties  and  his  gruidance  helped  to 
shape  the  University  of  Alabama  as  a 
shining  success  story  for  the  Nation. 
My  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  his 
wife  of  48  years  Tommye  Anita,  and 
their  four  children,  Susan,  Frank  An- 
thony, Julian,  and  Elizabeth. 


LEROY  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  about  the  late 
LeRoy  Hoffman  written  by  Terry 
Woster  for  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leaxl-' 
er.  LeRoy  was  bom  and  raised  near  Eu- 
reka, SD.  After  a  very  successful  career 
as  an  opera  singer,  he  returned  to  his 
hometown  and  funneled  his  energies 
into  serving  Eureka  and  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature. 

I  met  LeRoy  many  years  ago  when  I 
first  ran  for  Congress.  What  impressed 
me  about  him  was  not  only  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Issues  of  the  day  and  his 
honesty,  but  also  his  unselflshness  and 
strong  desire  to  give  something  back  to 
his  community  and  to  his  State.  He 
made  great  contributions  to  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  on  Mr.  Hoff- 
man be  printed  In  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  (SD)  Argus  Leader, 
Feb.  3. 1991] 

Ex -Governor  Led  State  in  Grace,  Bono 
(By  Terry  Woster) 

He  came  to  the  South  Dakota  Legislature 
from  Eureka,  by  way  of  the  grand  opera 
houses  of  Europe. 

When  he  stood  in  the  Senate  to  lead  his 
colleagues  in  Happy  Birthday,  his  baritone 
voice  rattled  the  stained-glass  panels  In  the 
ceiling  of  the  old  chamber. 

His  name  was  LeRoy  G.  Hoffman,  Repub- 
lican from  McPherson  County. 

It's  common  legislative  courtesy  to  refer 
to  members  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Every- 
one does  it. 

LeRoy  Hoffinan  transformed  that  simple 
courtesy  into  a  lifestyle. 

No  man  or  woman  in  the  past  two  decades 
has  brought  more  courtliness  or  sense  of 
mannerly  behavior  to  the  halls  of  the  Cat>- 
itol. 
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When  he  stood  to  seek  recognition  from 
the  Senate's  presiding  officer,  his  "Mr. 
President,"  rolled  richly  off  his  ton^e  and 
turned  heads,  instantly  silencing  the  gal- 
leries filled  with  giggling  school  students  on 
their  field  trip  to  the  seat  of  government. 

Granted  permission  to  address  his  fellow 
senators,  he  invariable  began  with  a  "Thank 
you,  Mr.  President,"  that  sounded  as  if  it 
came  directly  from  the  heart  that  lay  deep 
within  his  broad  chest. 

Hoffinan's  gracious.  Old  World  ways  were 
reflned,  perhaps,  through  his  contacts  with 
the  world  of  opera,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

He  lived  in  the  agricultural  country  of 
north  central  South  Dakota  and  easily  won 
two  Senate  terms  on  votes  of  smalltown 
merchants  and  black-land  farmers,  but  he 
was  equally  at  home  in  a  conversation  about 
the  special  problems  of  Vienna,  S.D..  or  Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

He  gave  the  appearance  of  royalty,  not 
with  the  haughtiness  of  a  king  or  cardinal. 
but  certainly  with  the  ease  of  a  nobleman  ac- 
customed to  functioning  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  crowned  heads. 

His  black-rimmed  glasses  were  windows  to 
dark,  examining  eyes,  and  his  hair  was  care- 
fully combed  back  from  his  high  forehead. 
He  dressed  conservatively  favoring  suits  in  a 
range  of  grays,  faintly  patterned  and  per- 
fectly knotted  ties  and  crisply  starched 
white  shirts  in  an  age  of  wild  colors,  broad 
stripes  and  shouting  patterns. 

He  was  wealthy,  it's  true.  During  his  un- 
successful campaign  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  governor  in  1978,  he  allowed  that 
his  net  worth  was  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  SI  million  or  so. 

That  campaign  came  in  the  reform-minded 
da>i9  after  Watergate,  and  South  Dakotans 
weren't  used  to  anyone  running  for  office 
who  admitted  he  had  money. 

In  a  news  story  for  the  Associated  Press.  1 
once  called  Hoffhian  a  "self-admitted  mil- 
lionaire," a  phrase  that  earned  me  a  scolding 
letter  trom  former  Aberdeen  editor  Del  Grif- 
fin, who  wondered  when  it  became  a  crime  to 
be  successful  and  whether  I  might  next  refer 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates  as  a 
self-confessed  pauper. 

Hofflnan,  gracious  as  ever,  didn't  scold.  He 
simply  suggested  that  the  size  of  a  bank  ac- 
count didn't  affect  how  well  a  candidate 
could  see  the  dire  needs  of  small  towns  and 
farms  or  hear  the  cries  of  single  parents  and 
Jobless  laborers. 

Bill  Janklow  won  the  GOP  nomination  for 
governor  in  1978  and  went  on  to  serve  two 
terms.  The  gentleman  from  Eureka  with  the 
baritone  voice  went  home.  Two  years  later. 
he  was  dead  of  cancer. 

The  other  day.  Lt.  Gov.  Walt  Miller  was 
casting  about  for  a  lawmaker  to  lead  singing 
on  Democrat  Sen.  Roger  McKellips  birth- 
day. No  one  offered.  Someone  will  emerge  as 
session  continues.  They  always  do. 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  strong  voices 
have  led  the  birthday  tradition. 

Only  once,  though,  did  a  voice  shake  the 
ceiling. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  H.  LaJUENE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  order  to  praise  and  honor  Mr. 
Michael  H.  LaJuene,  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's Handicapped  Employee  of  the 
Year  Award. 

In  1984,  Mr.  LaJuene  sustained  spinal 
cord  injury  while  diving  into  shallow 


water.  Michael  is  paralyzed  from  the 
cheBt  down  with  little  or  no  function- 
ing of  his  hands  or  legs.  During  his  15 
months  of  extensive  rehabilitation,  he 
never  gave  up  hope — he  maintained  his 
drive  and  determination  to  return  to 
work  and  get  back  into  life's  main- 
stream. One  of  his  main  goals  was  to  be 
an  asset  to  society,  not  a  liability. 

Mr.  President.  Michael  is  a  proven 
asset  to  society.  Since  returning  to  his 
job  as  an  air  traffic  control  assistant  at 
Milwaukee's  Mitchell  Field  Air  Tower 
in  October  1985,  Michael  has  progressed 
to  the  position  of  facility  training  in- 
structor. 

In  addition  to  his  exceptional  per- 
formance at  his  regular  job,  Michael 
also  manages  to  provide  a  great  deal  of 
other  service  to  the  community.  He  is 
the  spokesperson  for  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign  in  southeastern  Wis- 
conBin.  He  is  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Spinal  Cord  Injury  Association — 
Greater  Milwaukee  Area  Chapter.  He  is 
also  the  chairman  for  the  Wheels  & 
Heels  Run  for  spinal  cord  research.  He 
travels  to  area  schools,  speaking  to 
students  about  water  safety,  relating 
to  the  story  of  his  own  personal  trag- 
edy to  help  prevent  the  same  thing 
from  happening  to  them. 

I  am  proud  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  example  of  a  young  man 
who  continues  to  "beat  the  odds." 


February  19,  1991 


'  LADY  LIBERTY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  ris- 
ing voice  of  support  for  our  American 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  being 
heard  around  the  country.  That  voice 
may  be  strongest  in  Cleveland,  TN, 
where  Mr.  Steve  Lamb  has  written  a 
song  entitled  "Lady  Liberty,"  which 
his  niece,  Mrs.  Amanda  McGee,  has 
performed  at  several  "Support  the 
Troop"  rallies  around  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me 
since  southeast  Tennessee,  and  espe- 
cially Cleveland,  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  for  the 
values  all  Americans  hold  dear — free- 
dom, liberty,  and  democracy.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  patriotism,  this  song  ex- 
presses the  hopes  of  Lady  Liberty  as 
she  conveys  to  the  troops  our  pride  and 
appreciation  for  their  sacrifice  in  sup- 
port of  freedom.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  enter  the  words  of  "Lady  Lib- 
erty" into  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Lamb,  Mrs.  McGee, 
but  most  importantly,  to  our  men  and 
women  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

My  soldier  boys,  you  call  me  Liberty: 

My  Soldier  boys,  I  know  you  fight  to  keep  us 

free; 
So  I  wanted  you   to  know  that  I've  sent  a 

guardian  angel  to  watch  over  you— 
To  guide  you  through  the  desert  storm. 
My  soldier  boys.  I'm  oh,  so  proud  of  you. 
My  soldier  boys,  there's  no  need  to  fear. 


My  soldier  boys,  your  guardian  angel  is  near; 

And  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  America  is 
proud  of  you. 

We've  hsng  our  yellow  ribbons  as  we  wait  at 
home  for  you, 

'Cause  you're  our  soldier  boys,  and  we're  oh, 
so  proud  of  you; 

Hey,  soldier  boys,  we're  oh,  so  proud  of  you. 

My  soldier  boys,  standing  strong  in  the  sand; 

My  soldier  boys  reach  out  and  touch  each 
other's  hands: 

You  will  feel  the  strength  and  know  that  no 
one  can  defeat  you,  God  is  on  your 
side — 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  pride. 

You're  Our  soldier  boys,  and  we're  oh,  so 
proud  of  you; 

Hey,  soldier  boys,  we're  oh,  so  proud  of  you. 

My  soldier  boys,  my  sons  of  the  red,  white 
and  blue; 

My  soldier  boys,  be  brave,  be  strong,  be  true: 

As  the  bombs  flash  in  the  night  and  the  rock- 
ets red  glares  in  the  skies,  the  storm  is, 
oh,  so  near.  You  must  fight  with  all 
your  might.  You're  America,  you're 
liberty,  you're  the  land  of  the  free; 

You're  tiie  pride  of  America  on  the  land,  air 
and  sea; 

'Cause  you're  our  soldier  boys,  and  we're  oh, 
so  proud  of  you. 

Hey,  soldier  boys,  we're  oh.  so  proud  of  you. 

And  America  stands  up  and  sings.  We're 
proud  of  our  boys  in  the  storm; 

With  flags  held  high,  let  freedom  ring  until 
you  all  come  home; 

Anjerica   kneels  down  and   prays  God 
keep  you  from  all  harm.  'Cause  you're 
our  soldier  boys,  and  we're  oh,  so  proud 
of  you. 
soldier  boys,  we're  oh,  so  proud  of  you. 


And 


Hey, 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,166th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

On  February  14,  1985,  just  over  6 
years  ago.  Sis  Levin  learned  that  her 
husband,  Jerry,  was  coming  home. 
That  after  more  than  11  months  of  cap- 
tivity he  was  en  route  to  Damascus  and 
she  might  meet  him  in  Frankfurt.  To 
be  sure,  their  reunion  was  joyous.  But, 
even  today,  neither  Jerry  nor  Sis  is 
really  free.  And  not  until  all  of  the  hos- 
tages held  in  Lebanon  come  home,  will 
they  be. 

The  Levins  have  devoted  consider- 
able tittle  and  effort  to  teaching  others 
about  the  hostage  crisis,  to  encourag- 
ing communication  and  mutual  under- 
standing. For  these  efforts  I  commend 
them.  And  I  pray  that  their  tireless 
work  will  help  to  end  this  long  ordeal. 


ANDREW  A.  ATHENS,  RECIPIENT 
OF  1991  ATHENAGORAS  AWARD 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2S,  1991,  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle  will  present  its  1991 
Athenagroras  Award  for  Human  Rights 
to  an  Individual  who  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  through  the  years, 
Mr.  Andrew  A.  Athens. 


February  19,  1991 
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This  award,  given  annually  by  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew,  is  bestowed  upon 
a  person  who  has  consistently  exempli- 
fied, by  action  and  dedication,  his  con- 
cern for  the  basic  human  rights  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Athens,  currently 
the  national  chairman  of  the  United 
Hellenic  American  Congress  in  Chi- 
cago, IL,  is  a  friend  of  many  in  the 
Congress.  These  Members  of  Congress 
know  of  his  diligent  efforts  to  promote 
better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Greece  and  Cy- 
prus. 

As  with  the  past  recipients  of  the 
award.  His  Eminence  Archbishop 
lakovos.  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
Mother  Teresa,  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity president  and  former  Member  of 
Congress  John  Brademas.  the 
Athenagoras  Award  properly  recog- 
nizes Andy's  long  history  of  dedication 
and  effort  for  greater  human  rights  and 
religious  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Andy  Athens  as  he  re- 
ceives the  prestigious  1991  Athenagoras 
Award  for  Human  Rights  for  his  many 
selfless  accomplishments.  I  know  that 
I,  along  with  my  colleagues,  wish  him 
well  and  hope  for  his  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  EXPORT  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
bill  320,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  320)  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  ftom  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  truly 
delighted  that  the  Senate  is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  consideration  of  the  Omni- 
bus Export  Amendments  Act  of  1991.  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  legislation  in 
the  conference  report   to  accompany 


H.R.  4653,  the  Omnibus  Ebcport  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990,  which  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Congress  last  Oc- 
tober. We  are  here  considering  this 
matter  again  because  the  President  ve- 
toed the  conference  bill  last  fall. 

In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval, 
the  President  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  title  of  the  bill  enacting  sanc- 
tions against  the  illegal  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  biologrical  weapons  and  com- 
merce in  materials  for  such  weai)ons. 
The  Senate  bill  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  compromise  bill  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  May  in  a  92-0  vote. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  crucially  im- 
portant legislation.  It  deals  with  a 
problem  of  central  importance  at  this 
time — the  spread  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  The  sons,  daughters 
and  spouses  of  America  are  threatened 
as  we  speak  by  the  possibility  of  attack 
with  poison  gas.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  Saddam  Husseins  of  the 
world  from  ever  threatening  us  with 
such  weapons. 

In  addition  to  the  title  dealing  with 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  the 
bill  includes  other  legislation  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  dealing  with 
sanctions  against  Iraq  and  controls  on 
transfers  of  missile  technology.  Let  me 
explain. 

MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  the 
gulf  highlights  the  importance  of 
strengthening  United  States  and  multi- 
lateral efforts  to  stem  the  proliferation 
of  ballistic  missiles.  We  have  seen  Iraqi 
Scud  missiles  launched  against  our  sol- 
diers and  against  the  cities  of  our 
friends  and  allies. 

Fortunately,  very  few  of  those  at- 
tacks have  been  successful.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Patriot  missile  has  proved 
successful  in  destroying  most  Scud 
missiles.  Fortunately,  the  Scuds  were 
not  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

We  should  not,  however,  rely  on  good 
fortune  to  protect  us.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  provide  a  solid  statu- 
tory basis  for  U.S.  policy  to  control  the 
spread  of  ballistic  missiles.  Title  in  of 
the  Omnibus  Exixjrt  Amendments  Act 
of  1990  does  just  that.  As  my  colleagues 
may  know,  however,  in  substance  it  is 
already  law;  last  year,  a  similar  provi- 
sion was  passed  by  Congress  as  title 
XVII  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Nonetheless,  passage  of  the  act  is  im- 
portant to  U.S.  missile  nonprolifera- 
tion  efforts.  The  conference  report  will 
repeal  title  XVn  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  and  replace  it  with  lan- 
guage that  is  substantively  similar  but 
which  clarifies  procedures  for  the  refer- 
ral of  export  license  applications  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
State,  and  Defense.  Further,  the  reixjrt 
clarifies  the  standard  of  knowledge 
where  the  legislation  requires  that  ex- 
porters apply  for  licenses  for  any  ex- 


port which  the  exporter  knows  are  des- 
tined for  a  missile  facility  In  a 
nonadherent  to  the  missile  technology 
control  regime. 

Given  that  the  broad  strokes  of  the 
missile  technology  provisions  in  title 
III  were  discussed  last  year  at  the  time 
of  Senate  action  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  see  no  point  in  repeating 
that  discussion.  At  this  point  I  would 
only  emphasize  that  the  use  of  Scuds  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  stark  reminder  of 
the  dangers  of  missile  proliferation  and 
a  spur  to  all  of  us  to  do  our  utmost  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  ballistic 
missiles. 

IRAQ  SANCTIONS 

This  bill  includes  as  a  separate  title 
the  Iraq  International  Law  Compliance 
Act.  It  imposes  comprehensive  trade 
and  financial  sanctions  against  Iraq  for 
its  longstanding  violations  of  inter- 
national law.  These  violations  precede 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  include  the 
illegal  use  of  poison  gas  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  and  against  its  own  defense- 
less Kurdish  citizens:  the  apparent  de- 
velopment of  biological  weapons  in  vio- 
lation of  the  convention  banning  such 
weapons;  the  ongoing  effort  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  in  violation  of  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty;  and  numerous 
human  rights  violations,  including  ex- 
tensive use  of  torture  and  murder 
against  children.  Such  conduct  places 
Iraq  outside  the  pale  of  civilized  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
Iraq  International  Law  Compliance  Act 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Prevention 
of  Genocide  Act  of  1988.  With  my  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member,  I 
introduced  that  legislation  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1988.  It  was  intended  as  a  dra- 
matic response  to  Iraq's  ongoing  use  of 
poison  gas  against  defenseless  Kurdish 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  in- 
tended to  stop  a  crime  of  almost  un- 
speakable proportions,  the  destruction 
of  a  people  by  use  of  poison  gas.  The 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  the  Pre- 
vention of  Genocide  Act  on  September 
9,  1988. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  admiols- 
tration  vehemently  opposed  taking  any 
action  against  Iraq  because  of  its  use  of 
poison  gas  on  the  Kurds. 

Neither  the  Reagan  administration 
nor  the  Bush  administration  were  will- 
ing to  take  any  action  whatsoever  to 
punish  Iraq  for  its  numerous  violations 
of  international  law.  Even  a  week  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  Kuwait  the  Bush 
administration  strongly  opposed  the 
Iraq  International  Law  Compliance  Act 
as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

I  firmly  believe  that  had  we  enacted 
the  Prevention  of  Genocide  Act  as  it 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  2  years  ago, 
Iraq  would  have  understood  that  crime 
does  not  pay.  It  would  have  understood 
that  the  world  conununity  is  prepared 
to  defend  intenational  law  and  human 
decency.  It  would  have  understood  that 
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it  cannot  get  away  with  aggression. 
Had  we  enacted  that  bill,  our  service 
men  and  women  might  not  today  be 
facing  Iraqi  forces  on  the  Saudi-Kuwait 
border. 

This  legislation  is  a  long  overdue  re- 
sponse to  Iraqi  contempt  for  inter- 
national law  and  the  rules  of  civilized 
people.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
this  legislation  flnal  approval.  I  only 
wish  it  bad  been  done  sooner. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

The  underlying  and  simple  message 
of  the  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
bill  is  that  the  United  States,  which 
has  forsworn  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  will  do  its  utmost 
to  erect  effective  barriers  against  the 
illegal  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  against  illicit  commerce 
that  contributes  to  the  development  of 
these  weapons. 

The  chemical  weapons  title  has  two 
major  purposes: 

To  establish  sanctions  against  coun- 
tries that  use  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  in  violation  of  international 
law  or  use  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  against  their  own  citizens. 

To  establish  sanctions  against  for- 
eign companies  that  assist  certain 
countries  in  acquiring  a  chemical  or  bi- 
ological weapons  capability. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  chemical  weapons  title: 

Whenever  information  becomes  avail- 
able that  a  country  may  have  used 
chemical  or  biological  weapons,  the 
President  shall,  within  60  days,  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  such 
weapons  have  been  used  by  a  nation  in 
violation  of  international  law  or 
against  its  own  citizens. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of 
a  request  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  or 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
acting  after  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  members,  the  Presi- 
dent must  report  back  to  the  commit- 
tees as  to  whether  a  country  has  used 
such  weapons. 

If  the  President  determines  that  a 
country  has  used  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal weapons  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  or  has  used  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons  or  biological  weapons 
against  its  own  citizens,  the  President 
shall  impose  speciflc  sanctions. 

A  country  sanctioned  for  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  use  would  auto- 
matically face  immediate  imposition  of 
at  least  6  of  these  11  sanctions  and  sub- 
sequent imposition  of  a  seventh  sanc- 
tion if  the  illegal  behavior  continues: 

Termination  of  U.S.  assistance  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 

Termination  of  U.S.  Government  or 
commercial  arms  sales; 

Termination  of  arms  sales  financing: 

U.S.  opposition  to  loans  by  inter- 
national financial  institutions; 

Denial  of  U.S.  Government  credit  in- 
cluding credit  through  the  U.S. 
Exlmbank; 


Prohibition  of  loans  or  credit  from 
U.S.  banks; 

Prohibition  of  the  export  of  con- 
trolled dual-use  goods  and  technology; 

Prohibition  of  the  export  of  other 
goods  and  technology; 

Restrictions  on  imports  from  the 
sanctioned  nation; 

Downgrading  or  suspension  of  diplo- 
matac  relations;  and 

Termination  of  landing  rights  in  the 
United  States. 

There  axe  appropriate  exceptions  for 
humanitarian  assistance,  food  and  ag- 
ricultural products.  Provision  is  made 
for  contract  sanctity. 

The  sanctions  must  remain  in  effect 
for  at  least  one  year  before  being 
waived  or  removed  unless  there  has 
been  a  fundamental  change  in  leader- 
ship and  policy  in  the  country  that 
used  chemical  weapons. 

Sanctions  would  be  imposed  on  for- 
eign companies  which  knowingly  and 
materially  contribute  to  efforts  to  use, 
develop,  produce,  stockpile  or  other- 
wise acquire  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  by  any  country  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  has  since  January 
1.  19B0— 

Used  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
in  violation  of  international  law; 

Used  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  against  its  own  nationals; 

Made  substantial  preparations  to  do 
the  described  activities;  and 

Been  designated  pursuant  to  section 
6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  as  a  country  which  supports 
international  terrorism. 

Sanctions  would  include: 

A  prohibition  on  U.S.  Government 
proQurement  of  goods  and  services  from 
the  sanctioned  company;  and 

A  prohibition  on  imports  of  that 
company's  products. 

The  President  may  waive  these  sanc- 
tions if  he  determines  that  the  govern- 
ment with  jurisdiction  over  the  com- 
pany involved  has  taken  specific  and 
effective  actions,  including  appropriate 
penalties,  to  terminate  involvement. 

The  sanctions  could  be  terminated  by 
the  President  after  1  year  if  all  pro- 
scribed activities  have  ceased.  A  Presi- 
dential waiver  is  allowed  after  sanc- 
tions have  been  in  effect  for  a  year. 

The  President  is  not  required  to 
apply  sanctions  in  the  case  of  existing 
contracts;  certain  defense  procure- 
ment; purchases  of  spare  parts  and  nec- 
essary servicing  and  maintenance,  es- 
sential information  and  technology, 
medical  and  other  humanitarian  items. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  provisions 
were  discussed  at  length  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  with  the  House  in  de- 
vising the  compromise. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  this  proc- 
ess the  President's  advisors  have  cho- 
sen to  focus  their  attention  on  the  nar- 
row issue  of  Presidential  prerogative 
and  not  on  the  far  more  important  goal 
of  preventing  the  illegal  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  and  setting 
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penalties  against  companies  involved 
in  cheihlcal  and  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval, 
the  PreBident  said  that  the  legislation 
would  "unduly  interfere  with  the 
President's  authority  in  carrying  out 
foreign  policy."  The  President  an- 
nounced he  was  issuing  an  Executive 
order  that,  unlike  this  bill,  would  give 
the  President  the  necessary  flexibility 
in  implementing  sanctions  and  pen- 
alties. 

Mr.  President,  a  reading  of  the  No- 
vember 16  Executive  order  indicated 
that  necessary  flexibility  meant,  sim- 
ply, the  ability  to  do  nothing.  The  Ex- 
ecutive order  allows  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  avoid  imposition  of  sanctions 
or  to  terminate  them  if  a  company  aid- 
ing and  abetting  a  particular  nation's 
quest  far  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons ceases  that  activity.  In  other 
words,  an  offending  company  could 
ship  all  of  the  dangerous  equipment  for 
a  chemical  weapons  plant  and  avoid 
penalty  if  the  shipments  were  finished 
before  discovery.  By  contrast,  the  bill 
requires  sanctions  for  at  least  a  year.  I 
trust  the  Senate  understands  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  deterring  and  pun- 
ishing tihose  whose  greed  overrides  any 
morality  which  would  deter  them  from 
these  reprehensible  activities. 

With  regard  to  sanctions  against  use. 
the  Executive  order  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  forgo  the  application 
of  sanctions  "due  to  significant  foreign 
policy  or  national  security  reasons." 
My  fellow  Senators  know  what  that 
means.  It  means  that  the  most  disgust- 
ing regime  on  Earth  could  gas  thou- 
sands of  people — could  even  commit 
genocide — and  the  act  would  be  excused 
if  the  Secretary  was  convinced  that  im- 
position of  sanctions  might  have  a  bad 
effect  on  relations  with  that  country. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the 
Executive  order.  Unlike  the  bill,  under 
the  Executive  order,  company  sanc- 
tions do  not  apply  in  cases  of  countries 
repeatedly  providing  support  for  acts  of 
terrorism.  Unlike  the  bill,  the  company 
sanctions  would  only  be  triggered  by 
conrnierce  with  countries  which  have 
illegally  used  chemical  or  biological  or 
made  substantial  preparations  to  do  so 
after  the  date  of  the  Executive  order — 
November  16,  1990.  Shipments  to  a 
country  that  used  chemical  weapons 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Executive 
order  would  not  trigger  any  sanctions 
or  penalties  at  all. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  bill  erects  sanctions 
against  countries  which  use  lethal 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  against 
their  own  nationals.  The  Executive 
order  omits  that  coverage.  Thus,  under 
the  Executive  order,  Saddam  Hussein 
would  not  clearly  have  been  penalized 
for  his  use  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
against  the  Kurds  in  1938. 

I  am  frankly  disappointed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  date.  It  un- 
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derscores  the  importance  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  This  bill  is  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  apparent  goals 
with  regard  to  chemical  weapons,  but 
it  includes  the  necessary  teeth  to  make 
certain  that  countries  using  chemical 
weapons  illegally  or  against  their  own 
citizens  face  stiff  sanctions.  Moreover, 
it  ensures  that  companies  wanting  to 
engage  in  illicit  commerce  in  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  are  penalized 
severely. 

Mr.  President,  poison  gas  was  used  to 
horrible  and  dreadful  effect  in  World 
War  I,  and  the  world  was  so  revolted  by 
that  action  that  it  created  the  1925  Ge- 
neva protocol.  That  protocol  has  been 
an  important  instrument  in  deterring 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons.  In  recent 
years,  however,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  Geneva  protocol  is 
simply  not  enough.  We  need  this  bill  in 
place.  We  need  to  be  tough  on  countries 
and  companies  that  misbehave  in  re- 
gard to  chemical  weapons.  With  this 
bill  as  law,  we  would  have  proven  to 
other  nations  that  we  are  willing  and 
able  to  assume  leadership  in  the  area  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  con- 
trol. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  have  the  wisdom  to  drop  its  un- 
fortunate and  unseemly  opposition  to 
the  bill,  cooperate  in  its  enactment, 
and  join  in  moving  on  to  other  criti- 
cally important  objectives  such  as 
achievement  of  a  multilateral  ban  on 
the  use,  production,  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  before  the  recess,  consent  was 
obtained  on  a  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 
320,  and  it  was  set  for  3  p.m.  this  after- 
noon. The  measure  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  S.  320,  the  Omnibus  Export 
Amendments  Act  of  1991. 

This  bill  that  is  pending  is  identical 
to  the  conference  report  which  accom- 
panied H.R.  4653  which  was  passed 
unanimously  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  last  October. 

This  legislation  would  reauthorize 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  a  very 
important  matter  in  and  of  itself.  It 
would  require  the  President,  in  a  sepa- 
rate title,  to  impose  controls  and  sanc- 
tions on  the  proliferation  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  and  on  the  pro- 
liferation of  missile  technology.  There 


is  a  title  that  deals  with  export  pro- 
motion which  is  to  some  extent  related 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act.  And 
there  is  a  title  that  would  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iraq. 

So  we  cover  in  this  legislation  reau- 
thorization of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  the  matter  which  took  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  the  last 
Congress  and  interrelates  to  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Cocom,  an  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  and  other 
industrial  countries  are  members;  ex- 
port promotion;  missile  technology; 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro- 
liferation; and  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq. 

Now,  as  I  indicated,  the  legislation 
passed  unanimously  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  last  October.  Despite  this 
unanimous  action  by  the  Congress,  we 
began  to  receive  worrying  reports  that 
the  administration  or  some  of  the 
President's  advisers  were  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  he  veto  the  con- 
ference report,  primarily  it  appears  on 
the  grounds  the  legislation'did  not  give 
the  President  complete  and  total  dis- 
cretion to  waive  sanctions  against 
countries  that  use  chemical  weapons  or 
complete  and  total  discretion  to  waive 
sanctions  against  foreign  companies 
that  knowingly  and  materially  assist 
in  the  proliferation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Now  let  me  just  repeat  that.  Under 
the  legislation,  an  effort  was  made  to 
give  the  President  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion  in  the  application  of  sanc- 
tions, but  the  line  was  drawn  as  to 
whether,  in  those  instances  in  which  a 
country  had  used  chemical  weapons,  it 
would  be  subjected  to  some  sanctions. 
It  was  decided  in  favor  of  subjecting 
that  country  to  sanctions.  The  Presi- 
dent was  given  an  opportunity  to 
choose  6  sanctions  from  a  list  of  11.  So 
he  has  discretion  as  to  which  sanctions 
to  apply,  but  it  was  clear  that  some 
sanctions  would  have  to  be  applied  if  a 
country  used  chemical  weapons. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  what  we  are 
talking  about.  This  is  the  use,  by  a 
country,  of  chemical  weapons.  And  the 
question  then  is,  how  do  you  respond  to 
that?  And  what  was  contained  in  the 
legislation  was  that  you  had  to  respond 
by  applying  at  least  some  sanctions. 
The  country  could  not,  as  it  were,  go 
scot  free  having  employed  chemical 
weapons. 

With  respect  to  companies  which 
transferred  chemical  weapons,  again 
the  legislation  said  that  those  compa- 
nies must  be  subjected  to  certain  sanc- 
tions for  1  year,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  judged  it  to  be  important  in 
the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States,  could  then  waive  those 
sanctions. 

When  word  was  received  that  the 
President  was  thinking  of  vetoing  this 
legislation.  79  Members  of  the  Senate 
sent  the  President  a  letter  on  October 


27  last  year,  and  I  want  to  quote  firom 
that  letter  in  which  he  said: 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroEur:  The  ContrresB  has  en- 
acted H.R.  4653,  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990. 

And  S.  320  that  is  before  us  is  iden- 
tical to  the  legislation  that  was  en- 
acted then. 

7'his  legislation  makes  important  changes 
in  our  export  control  policies  to  reflect  rapid 
political  changes  in  Extern  Europe,  the 
growing  challenge  of  chemical  and  missile 
proliferation,  and  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

In  preparing  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
worked  closely  with  the  administration  to 
ensure  that  changes  in  export  control  policy 
were  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  In  Cocom. 
We  labored  to  ensure  that  the  new  non- 
proliferation  regimes  created  in  law  would 
be  workable  and  effective,  relying  primarily 
on  current  multilateral  mechanisms  but 
using  economic  sanctions  as  a  last  resort.  We 
made  the  Irax]  sanctions  title  of  the  bill  a 
strong  statement  of  support  for  your  policy 
in  the  gulf. 

Despite  our  efforts,  we  now  understand 
that  some  of  your  advisers  are  recommend- 
ing a  veto  of  the  bill  because  of  what  they 
see  as  excessively  limited  Presidential  dis- 
cretion to  waive  sanctions  in  the  chemical 
and  biological  weatwns  title  of  the  bill.  This 
is  a  very  abstract  judgment  about  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  foreign  affairs.  The  real 
issue  here,  however,  is  how  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  sanctions  provision  of  the  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  title  are  premised  on 
Presidential  discretion.  The  F'resldent  must 
make  the  determination  that  a  foreign  com- 
pany has  knowingly  assisted  proliferation 
and  not  been  punished,  or  that  a  country  has 
actually  used  chemical  weapons.  Once  a  de- 
termination is  made — 

Namely,  a  determination  that  a  for- 
eign company  has  knowingly  assisted 
proliferation;  in  other  words,  to  make 
money,  they  have  engaged  in  the  chem- 
ical weapons  trade  and  have  not  been 
punished,  or  that  a  country  has  actu- 
ally used  chemical  weapons — once  a  de- 
termination is  made  in  that  respect- 
sanctions  must  be  imposed  for  1  year  follow- 
ing which  there  is  Presidential  discretion  to 
waive  sanctions  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest or  if  remedial  action  is  taken. 

The  letter  then  went  on  to  say: 
This  is  not  unfettered  discretion,  but  It  is 
certainly  discretion  as  broad  as  that  cover- 
ing EAA  sanctions  in  current  law. 

Then  the  letter  states,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  key  paragraph: 

The  only  use  of  discretion  broader  than 
this— 

Namely,  the  discretion  given  in  the 
bill,  we  then  go  on  to  point  out — 

The  only  use  of  discretion  broader  than 
this  would  be  to  let  a  company  selling  chem- 
ical weapons  or  a  country  that  uses  chemical 
weapons  a«»inst  its  people  escape  any 
punishment— 

Because  the  absolute  discretion  that 
the  administration  was  insisting  upon 
and  which  then  became  the  basis  of  the 
pocket  veto  was  a  discretion  that  only 
covered  these  two  instances — a  com- 
pany selling  chemical  weapons  or  a 
country  that  has  used  chemical  weap- 
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ons.  The  letter  from  the  79  Senators 
went  on  to  say: 

We  reject  the  Idea  that  there  could  ever  be 
a  diplomatic  grain  sufficient  to  justify  a 
waiver  In  these  circumstances. 

It  went  on  to  close  with  this  para- 
graph: 

You  have  made  eradication  of  chemical 
weapons  a  national  priority,  and  you  urged 
the  Congress  to  pass  sanctions  legislation. 
We  have  answered -that  call  and  believe  a 
veto  on  these  narrow  grounds  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  shared  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate chemical  weapons.  It  Is  our  Intention  to 
see  tougrh  sanctions  enacted,  if  necessary  by 
pursuing'  legislation  In  the  102d  Congress. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  sign 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  underscore 
again  that  back  in  October  we  were  at 
the  end  of  a  long  legislative  process  of 
consideration  in  the  committees  on 
both  the  Senate  and  House  side,  enact- 
ment on  the  floor  on  both  the  Senate 
and  House  side,  and  then  an  extended 
and,  on  occasion,  controversial  con- 
ference committee.  Throughout  that 
process  extensive  efforts  were  made  to 
consult  with  the  administration  on  the 
substance  of  the  matters  before  us.  The 
administration  in  fact  had  a  number  of 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
In  the  Elxport  Administration  Act.  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  resolve  those 
and  I  believe  resolve  them  In  a  satis- 
factory fashion.  But  there  was  an  un- 
willingness with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  sanctions  for  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  to  go  so  far  as  to  give  the 
President  total  discretion  to  waive 
those  sanctions. 

It  was  to  underscore  this  pwasition 
held  here  in  the  Senate,  that  that  let- 
ter was  sent  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  that  this  was  being  consid- 
ered, editorials  appeared  in  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times.  I  want  to  quote  just  briefly 
firom  those  two  editorials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Washington 
Post  said: 

President  Bush  is  getting  bad  advice  from 
the  lawyere  who  want  him  to  veto  the  bill  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It's  time  to 
tighten  the  rules  against  countries  that  use 
these  foul  devices  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  that  help  them  to  do  it.  With  very 
few  exceptions— IraJq  is  the  most  notorious— 
the  world  is  now  moving  to  rid  itself  of  these 
weapons.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing that  movement. 


Instead,  some  of  the  President's  advisers 
are  preesing  for  a  veto  on  grounds  that  the 
bill  Imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory. The  administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  the 
presidential  discretion.  The  bill,  they  claim. 
Is  an  infringement  on  the  President's  con- 
stitutional power  to  conduct  foreigrn  policy. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
That  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  bill  says 
that  if  E  country  uses  these  weapons — 

Let  me  underscore  that, 
uses  these  weapons,  the  United  States  will 
impose  on  it  a  range  of  penalties  affecting  its 
economic  and  political  relations  with  this 
country.  After  a  year,  the  President  could 
lift  thoBe  penalties. 

Similarly,  if  a  foreign  company  helps  cer- 
tain countries  build  these  weapons — coun- 
tries that  have  used  them  recently,  or  are 
preparing  to  use  them  or  are  on  the  list  of 
havens  for  terrorists — that  company's  prod- 
ucts win  be  banned  from  the  American  mar- 
ket. Again,  after  a  year,  the  President  could 
lift  the  ban.  It's  absurd  to  describe  that  as 
interference  with  the  President's  control  of 
foreign  policy. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  not  only  to 
Iraq's  use  of  gas  but  to  the  revelations  that 
a  number  of  European  companies,  particu- 
larly In  Germany,  helped  Iraq  and  Libya 
build  factories  to  produce  gas. 

The  editorial  then  goes  on,  and  the 
full  editorial  will  be  included  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  said, 
and  I  just  quote  it  briefly: 

For  years,  the  United  States  did  nothing 
while  Baddam  Hussein  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, first  in  his  war  with  Iran  and  then 
against  Iraq's  Kurdish  citizens.  Now  U.S. 
troops  face  a  chemically  armed  Iraq  in  the 
desert  and  Congress  is  about  to  vote  to  im- 
pose mandatory  sanctions  on  countries  that 
produce,  acquire  or  use  chemical  weapons. 
How  oan  President  Bush,  or  all  people,  be 
threatening  to  veto  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bush  has  pledged  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons.  And  he's 
negotiating  a  global  treaty  to  do  just  that. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Baker  says  manda- 
tory sanctions  limit  the  President's  discre- 
tion. What  a  bizarre  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Congress  is  right  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  President  would  be  wrong  to 
veto  it. 

The  editorial  then  goes  on.  The  full 
editorial  will  be  included  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  go  back  for 
just  a  moment  to  underscore  the  work 
that  went  into  producing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  was  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  within  the  conmiittee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  con- 
ference. A  lot  of  Members  of  this  body, 
both  on  the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
lican side,  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  fruition.  We 
initially,  had,  of  course,  the  question  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  by  which  the  admin- 
istration controls  exports  of  high-tech- 
nology goods  with  possible  military  ap- 
plications to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  act  was  due  to  ex- 
pire  last   year — in   fact   it  did  expire 


with  the  fkiilure  to  pass  a  reauthoriza- 
tion because  of  the  pocket  veto. 

The  queption  of  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  union  is,  of 
course,  an  important  item  on  our  agen- 
da because  of  the  dramatic  changes 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  East- 
em  Europe  over  the  past  12  to  18 
months.  We  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  matter.  The  subcommittee  heard 
from  both  administration  witnesses 
and  the  private  sector  on  legislative 
changes  needed  to  address  the  export 
control  control  regime,  and  some  very 
substantial  changes  were  made  in  that 
export  regime. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  here  on 
the  floor,  a  title  was  added  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Pell 
and  Helmb,  dealing  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. That  is  an  issue  on  which  both  of 
those  Senators  have  had  a  longstand- 
ing and  consistent  interest  and  their 
proposal  was  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  is  now  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

We  also  added  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  amendment  by  Senator  Mack  of 
Florida  and  Senator  Graham  of  Florida 
extending  the  existing  ban  on  trade 
with  Cub*  by  United  States  companies 
to  the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  those 
companies.  The  administration  also  in 
the  message  accompanying  the  pocket 
veto  has  expressed  misgivings  about 
that  proTision  as  well  as  misgivings 
about  the  mandatory  sanctions. 

As  I  said,  the  House  at  the  same  time 
was  holding  a  long  series  of  hearings, 
produced  its  own  substantial  modifica- 
tion of  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
and  we  then  had  a  conference  commit- 
tee that  was  an  extended  and  complex 
effort  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  At  the  time  that 
the  conference  acted  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  on  the  part  of,  I  think,  all 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
that  a  very  positive  and  constructive 
resolution  had  been  achieved  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bodies;  that 
we  had  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
worthy  of  support. 

I  think  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  with  the  work  that 
had  been  done  and  therefore  there  was 
considerable  concern  and,  indeed,  dis- 
tress, when  we  learned  of  the  expres- 
sion of  views  by  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, of  him  not  signing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Of  course  this  all  occurred  after  the 
Congress  went  out  of  session  and  there- 
fore there  was  not  an  opportunity  for 
the  legiailation  to  be  returned  to  the 
Congress  in  order  for  an  override  of  the 
Presidential  veto  to  be  considered. 

At  the  time,  last  November  9,  there 
was  a  letter  signed  by  16  CEO's  of  our 
Nation's  leading  high-technology  com- 
panies, urging  the  President  to  sign  the 
conference  report  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


February  19,  1991 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
KKRREY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Within  the  past 
month  I  have  received  letters  from  the 
Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Electronics  As- 
sociation, urging  repassage  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
letters  also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr  SARBANES.  Unfortunately,  as  I 
have  indicated,  Mr.  President,  despite 
all  of  this  evidence  and  despite  this 
very  strong  support  for  this  legislation, 
the  President  chose  to  pocket  veto  the 
legislation  last  November  16.  In  a 
memorandum  of  disapproval  issued  by 
the  President  to  accompany  the  pocket 
veto  the  President  asserted  that  man- 
datory sanctions  unduly  interfere  with 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  for 
carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  earlier  set  out 
in  some  detail  the  limited  nature  of  the 
situation  under  which  the  legislation 
would  require  mandatory  sanctions. 
With  respect  to  a  country,  it  would 
have  been  that  the  country  must  have 
used  chemical  weapons,  and  even  then 
we  gave  the  President  the  discretion  to 
choose  from  a  list  of  sanctions  which 
ones  would  be  applied. 

But  the  Congress  did  make  the  judg- 
ment that  if  a  country  uses  chemical 
weapons,  some  sanctions  ought  to  be 
applied.  The  discretion  the  administra- 
tion, in  effect,  says  was  important 
enough  for  it  to  veto  the  bill  was  an  ab- 
solute, total  discretion  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  any  and  all  sanctions  in 
a  case  in  which  a  country  had  used 
chemical  weapons. 

There  is  a  very  important  difference 
there.  The  congressional  judgment  is 
that  if  a  country  uses  chemical  weap- 
ons, it  should  be  subjected  to  sanc- 
tions. The  administration's  position  is 
that  if  a  country  uses  chemical  weap- 
ons the  President  ought  to  have  the 
discretion,  if  he  chooses,  not  to  subject 
that  country  to  sanctions;  in  other 
words,  to  allow  a  country  that  uses 
chemical  weapons  to  go  unpunished  in 

any  way. 

What  kind  of  message  does  that  send 
with  respect  to  the  effort  to  bring 
chemical  weapons  under  control  and  to 
punish  or  to  deter  through  punishment 
nations  flrom  using  chemical  weapons? 

Similarly,  the  Congress  made  the 
judgment  that  if  a  foreign  company— 
this  is  a  private  company— helped 
countries  build  chemical  weapons  then 
sanctions  would  be  applied  to  that 
company.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  a  company  engage  in  the 
chemical     weapons     trade     and     go 


unpunished.  The  President  based  a  veto 
on  the  assertion  that  the  executive 
ought  to  have  full  discretion  to  allow  a 
company  that  engaged  in  the  chemical 
weapons  trade  to  escape  without  any 
punishment.  . 

So  this,  of  course,  represents  the  im- 
portant difference  that  seems  to  have 
emerged  and  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
administration  exercised  a  pocket 
veto.  That  veto  did  not  come  back  to 
us  because  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  Congress  had  adjourned 
and  therefore,  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress a  Presidential  veto  directly  was 
never  offered  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  powers  spe- 
cifically enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Congress  is  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. In  the  past.  Congress  has  in- 
voked this  authority  to  simply  cut  off 
all  aid  or  trade  with  particular  coun- 
tries. 

Often,  we  give  the  administration  a 
role  in  deciding  whether  to  impose  or 
lift  sanctions,  and  in  some  previous  in- 
stances, I  think  it  can  be  reasonably 
argued  that  there  has  been  less  discre- 
tion for  the  President  than  was  pro- 
vided in  this  conference  report.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  so-called  Toshiba  pro- 
vision of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness   Act    of    1988.    where    the 
President  makes  a  determination  that 
a   foreign   company   has   violated    the 
Cocom  agreement  and  this  adversely 
affects  the  strategic  balance  of  force, 
he  is  required  to  impose  import  and 
procurement  sanctions  on  the  company 
for  at  least  2  years.  That  was  in  the  To- 
shiba case.  We  required  the  imposition 
of  those  sanctions  for  at  least  2  years. 
Here,  we  require  it  for  1  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  1  year,  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  lift  the  sanctions  if  he 
makes  certain  findings. 

In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval 
that  accompanied  this  pocket  veto,  the 
President  announced  he  was  issuing  an 
executive  order  under  the  authority  of 
the     International     Emergency     Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act,  known  as  lEEPA,  to 
implement   actually    portions    of    the 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  provi- 
sion, and  to  continue  export  control 
enforcement.  But  very  clearly  this  can- 
not take  the  place  of  legislative  action. 
In  the  first  place,  the  executive  ac- 
tions of  the  President  fall  far  short  of 
implementing  the  policy  changes  con- 
tained in  the  legislation.  Second,  it  is 
really  inappropriate  for  the  President 
to  use  broad  emergency  powers  granted 
by  the  Congress  under  lEEPA  for  the 
routine  administration  of  export  con- 
trols or  chemical  weapon 
antiproliferation  policy. 

So  Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves 
here' today  with  S.  320  before  us.  It  is 
the  legislation  as  it  came  out  of  the 
conference  committee  last  year  and 
was  sent  to  the  White  House.  I  under- 
stand that  some  amendments  may  be 
offered,  including  an  amendment  which 


would  give  the  President  the  power  to 
waive  sanctions,  subject  to  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  by  the  Congress. 

The  difficulty  with  that  proposal  is 
that  a  resolution  of  disapproval  by  the 
Congress  could  then  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  Of  course,  once  vetoed  by 
the  President,  it  could  not  pass  except 
by  a  supermajority  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  That  really  is  not  a  com- 
promise. That  is  simply  giving  the 
waiver  authority  under  a  different  ru- 
bric, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  per- 
ceive it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  close  by  mak- 
ing the  observation  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  today  is  a  carefully  con- 
sidered and  balanced  effort  to  address 
two  of  the  most  important  issues  con- 
fronting the  United  States:  The  pro- 
liferation of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  a  matter  on  which  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Rhode    Island. 
Senator  Pell,   and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
HELMS,  have  done  yeomen  work  in  this 
body  in  addressing  that  issue.  Where 
the  difference  comes  down,  as  I  now  un- 
derstand it,  the  whole  premise  of  the 
President's  refusal  to  sign  the  legisla- 
tion is  the  desire  to  have  full,  total  dis- 
cretion  to   waive   sanctions,   even   In 
those  instances  in  which  a  country  has 
used  chemical  weapons  or  in  which  a 
company    has    knowingly    transferred 
chemical  weapons  with  the  likelihood 
of  their  use. 

Of  course,  the  other  issue  addressed 
here  on  which  I  was  intimately  in- 
volved in  holding  extensive  hearings 
and  producing  the  legislation  was  ex- 
port controls  on  high  technology  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  a  difficult  issue  because 
we  want  to  balance  the  need  of  U.S.  ex- 
porters to  compete  internationally 
with  the  necessity  of  controlling  ex- 
ports of  technology  that  might  be  used 
for  military  purposes.  So  you  have  to 
try  to  balance  those  two  Important 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  urging  my 
colleagues  once  again  to  adopt  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  good,  well-reasoned,  well- 
balanced  legislation.  It  has  broad  sup- 
port across  the  country. 

I  have  put  into  the  Record  letters 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  business 
community  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, editorials  fi-om  some  of  our  lead- 
ing journals  in  the  country.  I  urge 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  back  S.  320 
and  let  us  move  this  legislation  for- 
ward. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
ESHiBrr  1 

U.S.  SENATE, 

Washington.  DC.  October  27. 1990. 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT.  The  Congress  has  en- 
acted H  R  4653.  the  OmnlbUB  Export  Ameno- 
ments  Act  of  1990.  This  leglalatlon  makes  Im- 
portant changes  In  our  export  control  pon- 
cles  to  renect  rapid  poUUcal  change  In  East- 
em  Europe,  the  growing  challenge  of  chenU- 
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cal  and  missile  proliferation,  and  the  crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  preparing  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
worked  closely  with  the  Administration  to 
ensure  that  changes  in  export  control  policy 
were  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  in  CoCom. 
We  labored  to  ensure  that  the  new  non- 
proliferation  regimes  created  in  law  would 
be  workable  and  effective,  relying  primarily 
on  current  multilateral  mechanisms  but 
using  economic  sanctions  as  a  last  resort.  We 
made  the  Iraq  sanctions  title  of  the  bill  a 
Strong  statement  of  support  for  your  policy 
in  the  Gulf. 

Despite  our  efforts,  we  now  understand 
that  some  of  your  advisors  are  recommend- 
ing a  veto  of  the  bill  because  of  what  they 
sec  as  excessively  limited  Presidential  dis- 
cretion to  waive  sanctions  in  the  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  title  of  the  bill.  This 
is  a  very  abstract  judgment  about  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  foreign  affairs.  The  real 
issue  here,  however,  is  how  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  sanctions  provision  of  the  CBW  title 
are  premised  on  Presidential  discretion.  The 
President  must  make  the  determination  that 
a  foreign  company  has  knowingly  assisted 
proliferation  and  not  been  punished,  or  that 
a  country  has  actually  used  chemical  weap- 
ons. Once  a  determination  is  made,  sanctions 
must  be  imposed  for  one  year  following 
which  there  is  Presidential  discretion  to 
waive  sanctions  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest or  if  remedial  action  is  taken.  This  is 
not  unfettered  discretion  but  it  is  certainly 
discretion  as  broad  as  that  covering  EAA 
sanctions  in  current  law. 

The  only  use  of  discretion  broader  than 
this  would  be  to  let  a  company  selling  chem- 
ical weapons  or  a  country  that  uses  chemical 
weapons  against  its  people  escape  any  pun- 
ishment. We  reject  the  idea  that  there  could 
ever  be  a  diplomatic  gain  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify a  waiver  in  these  circumstances. 

You  have  made  eradication   of  chemical 
weapons  a  national  priority  and  you  urged 
the  Congress  to  pass  sanctions  legislation. 
We  have  answered  that  call  and  believe  a 
veto  on  these  narrow  grounds  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  shared  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate chemical  weapons.  It  is  our  intention  to 
see  tough  sanctions  enacted,  if  necessary  by 
pursuing  legislation   in   the   102d   Congress. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  sign 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 
Paul  Sarbanes.  Don  Riegle,  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici,    Jesse    Helms,    Connie    Mack. 
Orrin     Hatch,     Jake     Gam,     Alfonse 
D'Amato,   Slade  Gorton,   John  Heinz. 
Kit  Bond,  Arlen  Specter, 
Lloyd    Bentsen,    Barbara    A.    Mikulski, 
Dennis  DeConclni,  John  Breaux,  Alan 
Cranston,     David     Pryor.     Daniel     K. 
Inouye.   Frank   R.   Lautenberg.   Terry 
Sanford,     Richard     H.     Bryan,     Paul 
Simon.  Fritz  Hollings,  Alan  J.  Dixon. 
John    F.    Kerry,    Claiborne    Pell,    Bob 
Kerrey,  Wendell  Ford,  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston. Bob  Graham,  Herb  Kohl,  Thomas 
Daschle,  Albert  Gore.  Jr.,  Christopher 
J.  Dodd.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV.  Dale 
Bumpers,   Kent  Conrad,   Chuck  Robb, 
Jeff  Bingaman,  John  Glenn. 
Patrick     Leahy.     Max     Baucus,     Brock 
Adams.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  Jim 
Sasser.  Sam  Nunn.  Quentin  N.  Burdick. 
J.  James  Exon,  Harry  Reid,  Ted  Ken- 
nedy. Timothy  E.  Wlrth.  Carl  Levin, 
Joe  Biden.  Joe  Lieberman,  Frank  H. 
Murkowskl,  Jim  McClure.  Thad  Coch- 
ran.   Bob   Dole,    George    Mitchell,    Al 
Simpson,      Chuck     Grassley,     Nancy 
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Landon  Kassebaum,  Steve  Symms, 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Warren  B. 
Rudman,  John  McCain,  John  Warner, 
Tom  Harkin,  Richard  Shelby,  Pete  Wil- 
son, Bob  Kasten.  Bill  Bradley.  Dave 
Durenberger.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Mal- 
colm Wallop.  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  Bill 
Cohen,  John  Chafee. 

Exhibit  2 
[FK>m  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4,  1990] 

Chemical  Weapons 
Praeldent  Bush  is  getting  bad  advice  from 
the  lawyers  who  want  him  to  veto  the  bill  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It's  time  to 
tighten  the  rules  against  countries  that  use 
these  foul  devices  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  that  help  them  to  do  it.  With  very 
few  exceptions— Iraq  is  the  most  notorious— 
the  world  is  now  moving  to  rid  itself  of  these 
weapons.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing that  movement. 

Instead,  some  of  the  President's  advisers 
are  pressing  for  a  veto  on  grounds  that  the 
bill  imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory. The  administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  presi- 
dential discretion.  The  bill,  they  claim,  is  an 
infringement  on  the  president's  constitu- 
tional power  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

That's  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  bill  says 
that  If  a  country  uses  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  will  impose  on  it  a  range  of 
penalties  affecting  its  economic  and  political 
relations  with  this  country.  After  a  year,  the 
president  could  lift  those  penalties.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  foreign  company  helps  certain 
countries  build  these  weapons — countries 
that  have  used  them  recently,  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  use  them  or  are  on  the  list  of  havens 
for  terrorists — that  company's  products  will 
be  banned  from  the  American  market.  Again, 
after  a  year,  the  president  could  lift  the  ban! 
It's  absurd  to  describe  that  as  interference 
with  the  president's  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  not  only  to 
Iraq's  use  of  gas  but  to  the  revelations  that 
a  number  of  European  companies,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  helped  Iraq  and  Libya 
build  factories  to  produce  gas.  The  German 
govemmnent  also  has  reacted,  tightening  its 
restriction  of  suspect  exports  and  sharply  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  violating  them. 
International  cooperation  to  discourage 
these  weapons  is  Improving.  A  veto  of  the 
bill  would  suggest  to  all  the  wrong  people 
that  the  United  States  was  losing  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  breadth  of  congressional  support  for 
this  bill  is  impressive.  It  passed  the  Senate 
92  to  0.  and  79  senators  have  now  publicly 
urged  him  to  sign  it.  But  the  president's  law- 
yers are  telling  him  that  the  next  time  an 
army  uses  poison  gas.  he  might  find  it  expe- 
dient to  overlook  the  incident— as  President 
Reag£iii  overlooked  the  Iraqi  use  of  gas,  first 
on  Iranian  troops  and  then  on  Kurds  who 
were  fraq's  own  people.  In  this  bill  Congress 
is  saying  that  it  doesn't  want  poison  gas  or 
biological  warfare  overlooked.  That's  what 
this  quarrel  is  about,  and  this  time  Congress 
is  right. 

[From  the  New  "Sfork  Times,  Nov.  10,  1990) 
Standing  on  Ceremony  on  Poison  Gas 

For  years  the  United  States  did  nothing 
while  Saddam  Hussein  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, first  in  his  war  with  Iran  and  then 
against  Iraq's  Kurdish  citizens.  Now  U.S. 
troops  face  a  chemically  armed  Iraq  in  the 
desert  and  Congress  is  about  to  vote  to  im- 


pose mandatory  sanctions  on  countries  that 
produce,  acquire  or  use  chemical  weapons. 
How  can  President  Bush,  of  all  people,  be 
threatening  to  veto  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bu$h  has  pledged  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  scouQge  of  chemical  weapons.  And  he's 
negotiating  a  global  treaty  to  do  just  that. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Baker  says  manda- 
tory sanations  limit  the  President's  discre- 
tion. What  a  bizarre  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Congress  is  right  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  President  would  be  wrong  to 
veto  it. 

Sanctions  legislation  has  long  bogged  down 
in  jurisdictional  disputes  between  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Finally  a  House-Senate 
conference  has  agreed  to  appropriately  tough 
sanctions  in  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  acc  bars  foreign  companies  that  help 
countries  develop  chemical  weapons  from 
selling  goods  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
once  the  President  determines  that  a  coun- 
try has  ujed  chemical  or  biological  weapons, 
he  must  apply  sanctions.  The  list  of  sanc- 
tions includes  a  cutoff  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid,  export  and  import  restrictions  and 
suspension  of  U.S.  arms  sales. 

Mr.  Baker  says  the  bill  limits  administra- 
tive flexibility  to  impose  or  waive  sanctions. 
But  the  President  could  waive  sanctions 
after  a  year  if  he  determined  that  was  impor- 
tant for  national  security.  In  the  meantime, 
mandatory  sanctions  would  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  U.S.  is  serious  about  curb- 
ing the  spread  of  chemical  weapons.  This  is 
a  very  good  time  to  send  such  a  message,  and 
a  very  good  cause  to  get  serious  about. 


i  e^xhibit  3 

American  Electronics  Association, 

Washington.  DC.  November  9.  1990. 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  the  undersigned 
CEOs  are  writing  to  recommend  that  you 
sign  into  law  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990,  HR  4653.  The  legislation 
amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  to  re- 
flect European  unification,  the  significant 
changes  ii>  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  technology. 

While  tHe  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  will  allow 
the  U.S.  electronics  and  telecommunications 
companiea  to  have  a  level  playing  field  with 
our  European  and  Japanese  competitors.  In 
particular,  exports  represent  a  significant 
source  of  revenue  for  our  companies  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  be  able  to  export  on  par 
with  our  oompetitors.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  trade  is  with  U.S.  allied  nations 
and  the  Export  Amendments  Act  will  allow 
us  increased  nexlbility  in  trading  with  these 
partners.  Finally,  our  companies  fuel  the  na- 
tion's economic  growth.  Enhancing  our  abil- 
ity to  export  will  strengthen  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  sign  HR  4653 
into  law. 

Sincerely, 
John  F.  Akers.  Chairman,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation;  Robert 
E.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
CEO  AT&T;  Richard  Ashcroft.  Presi- 
dent. International  Imaging  Systems; 
Joseph  R.  Canlon.  President  and  CEO. 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation;  W.P. 
ConUn.  President.  CalComp;  Charles  E. 
Exlej.  Jr..  Chairman  and  CEO.  NCR; 
Joe  flnney.  President  and  CEO.  Inter- 
national Converter;  John  C.  Lewis. 
Chaifman  and  CEO.  Amdahl  Corpora- 
tion; Gordon  E.  Moore  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Intel. 
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Scott  G.  McNealy,  President  and  CEO, 
Sun  MIcrosyBtems,  Inc.;  Craig  J. 
Mundie,  President  and  COO,  AlUant 
Computer  Systems  Corporation;  Sail  U. 
Qureshey,  President,  CEO  and  Co- 
Chalrman,  AST  Research,  Inc.,  John  A. 
Rollwagen,  Chairman  and  CEO,  Cray 
Research  Inc.;  Robert  Saldich,  Presi- 
dent and  CEO,  Raychem  Corporation; 
John  Sculley,  Chairman.  President  and 
CEO,  Apple  Computer.  Inc.;  Bob  Ste- 
phens, President  and  CEO.  Emulex  Cor- 
poration; J.  Richard  Iverson,  President 
and  CEO,  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation. 

EXHiBrr  4 

Computer  and  Business 
Equipment. 
Manufacturers  association, 
Washington,  DC,  January  29. 1991. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

Chairman,  International  Finance  and  Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
puter and  Business  EJqulpment  Manufactur- 
ers Association  (CBEMA).  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  reauthorize  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Like  you,  we  were  disappointed  that  the 
President  did  not  sign  the  legislation  sent  to 
him  In  late  1990.  However,  we  do  believe  the 
actions  he  promised  to  take  in  his  November 
16  memo  of  disapproval  will  result  In  some 
sound  improvements  to  the  export  control 
system,  although  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Your  work  in  bringing  about  these  changes 
is  greatly  appreciated. 

In  addition,  while  we  were  encouraged  by 
the  actions  of  the  White  House,  we  do  believe 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  renew  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  export  control  system.  We 
continue  to  support  the  measured  and 
thoughtful  reforms  contained  in  H.R.  4653. 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  and  urge  its  readoption  in  the 
new  Congress.  Put  simply,  we  believe  that 
the  export  control  reforms  in  H.R.  4653  make 
good  sense. 

Again,  your  work  on   this   issue  is  very 
much  appreciated.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  the  102nd  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  Pickitt, 

President. 

NMTBA— The  Association 
For  Manufacturing  Technology, 

January  24.  1991. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
Chairman.  Subcorrmiittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance and  Monetary  Policy.  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
534  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear    Mr.     Chairman:     As    you    know, 
NMTBA— The   Association   For   Manufactur- 
ing Technololgy  supported   passage  of  the 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  4653,  the  Omnibus 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1990.  While  it 
was  not  all  that  we  hoped  it  would  be,  we  felt 
that  It  went  a  long  way  towards  solving  a 
number  of  the  problems  that  have  plaqued 
American  Exporters  in  general,  and  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  in  particular,  in  recent 
years. 

Unfortunately,  on  November  16,  1990,  the 
President  saw  fit  to  veto  this  bill,  deciding 
Instead  to  enforce  export  controls  through 
the  authority  granted  in  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act. 

We  believe  this  decision  was  lU-advlsed. 
While  the  bill  did  not  achieve  all  of  our  ob- 


jectives, last  year's  Omnibus  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  contained  many  badly  needed 
reforms  that  have  been  hammered  out  during 
long  hours  of  legislative  bargaining.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  indeed, 
counterproductive  to  start  again  from 
scratch  in  1991.  Thus,  we  urge  you  to  resub- 
mit the  very  same  bill.  H.R.  4653.  in  the  102nd 
Congress  and  work  towards  its  passsage.  Let 
me  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  count 
on  the  support  of  NMTBA— The  Association 
For  Manufacturing  Technology  in  that  im- 
portant effort. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Albert  W.  Moore, 

President. 

American  Electronics  association, 

Washington.  DC.  February  6,  1991. 
Hon.  Paul  Sarbanes, 

Room   332  Dirksen.    U.S.   Senate.    Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR  Senator:  We  understand  that  the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  act  on  the  S.  320,  which 
would  reauthorize  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  (EAA).  AEA  worked  closely  with 
the  House  and  Senate  on  this  issue  and  we 
appreciate  the  hard  work  that  went  into  the 
conference  report. 

Even  though  we  were  disappointed  that  the 
President  did  not  sign  the  legislation  sent  to 
him  In  late  1990,  we  believe  his  commitment 
to  address  several  Issues  outlined  in  his 
memorandum  of  disapproval  will  result  in 
sound  improvements  in  the  system,  if  imple- 
mented in  an  effective  and  timely  manner. 

Nonetheless,  we  do  believe  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  renew  the  statutory  basis  for 
the  export  control  system.  We  continue  to 
support  the  limited  and  focused  reforms  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report,  HR  4653 
(Please  see  attached  for  our  previous  posi- 
tions). 

When  S.  320  is  brought  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote,  we  encourage  you  to  resist  amend- 
ments that  would  serve  to  undermine  the 
conference  report.  In  fact,  should  there  be 
substantial  floor  action,  we  would  support 
you  in  withdrawing  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Richard  Iverson, 

President  and  CEO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recogmizing  me. 

Let  me  commend  my  friend  from 
Maryland.  I  will  try  to  underscore  in 
about  5  or  6  minutes  what  he  said.  I  am 
going  to  do  it  the  easy  way.  They  say 
that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words.  But  this  proposal  sought  by  the 
administration  to  eliminate  the  pen- 
alties, or  the  possibility  of  penalties, 
against  the  outrageous  conduct  by 
some  corporations  just  leaves  me  baf- 
fled. 

I  have  commended  over  and  over 
again  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  conduct  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  But  I  disagree  with  him  vehe- 
mently, and  I  have  told  him  so,  and  I 
have  told  Brent  Scowcroft  so.  I  do  not 
understand  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Let  me  do  it  with  pictures,  and  I 
hope  the  cameras  can  pick  them  up.  I 
have  two  photographs  by  the  way,  Mr. 
President,  and  a  drawing. 


The  first  photograph  shows  the  larg- 
est poison  gas  production  facility  in 
the  Middle  E^ast.  It  is  at  Samarra,  Iraq. 
This  an  aerial  photograph. 

The    second    photograph    shows   the 
largest  germ  warfare  plant  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  at  Salman  Pak,  Iraq. 
And  then  there  is  the  drawing. 
I  will  pause  a  moment  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  examine  it  can  examine  it. 
This  drawing  shows  the  largest  bal- 
listic missile  development  complex  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  at  a  place  called 
Mosul  in  northern  Iraq  and  goes  by  the 
name  the  Saad  16  project. 

The  allied  military  briefers  in  the 
gulf  have  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  Saddam's  chemical,  biological, 
and  ballistic  missile  centers  have  been 
high  priority  targets.  If  that  is  accu- 
rate— and  I  believe  it  is  unquestionably 
accurate — then  it  is  very  likely  that 
these  three  facilities  have  been  turned 
to  rubble  courtesy  of  the  allied  air 
forces.  I  pray  that  that  is  so.  I  further 
pray  that  no  allied  airman  lost  his  life 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  facilities 
were  not  built  by  the  Iraqis.  I  hope  this 
fact  will  sink  into  the  American  people 
and  thereby  to  the  administration. 
These  facilities  which  I  have  just  illus- 
trated were  built  by  Germans.  These 
three  facilities  were  stocked  with  the 
finest  equipment  available  from  around 
the  world  and.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

Back  on  February  5.  the  Washington 
Times  had  a  brilliant  editorial  which 
translates  as  "Friendly  Fire"  and  de- 
tails the  activities  of  these  German 
firms.  According  to  the  editorial,  the 
German  firm  of  Leybold  sold  to  Iraq 
special  industrial  furnaces  useful  for 
the  production  of  tank  barrels  and  bal- 
listic missiles.  I  understand  that  this 
same  German  firm  is  competing 
against  an  American  company  for  an 
aircraft  engine  contract. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  Ger- 
man firms  do  not  stop  at  Iraq.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  the  German  press 
agency  DP  A,  German  firms  are  provid- 
ing highly  sophisticated  measuring  in- 
stnmients  and  laser  technology  to 
Colonel  Qadhafi.  The  press  agency  re- 
ports that  Qadhafi  is  building,  "the 
biggest  underground  arsenal  for  chemi- 
cal and  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Middle 
East."  This  is  a  project  worth,  by  the 
way,  several  billion  dollars. 

Let  me  review,  in  closing,  the  events 
of  almost  exactly  2  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  German  Government  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  revelations 
that  German  firms  had  built  Qadhafi's 
poison  gas  facility  at  Rabta. 

Do  you  remember,  Mr.  President,  the 
pious  promises  of  reform  and  more  con- 
trol on  German  exports  to  these  dicta- 
torships in  the  Middle  East?  But  what 
are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  that  noth- 
ing has  happened — nothing.  These  ex- 
ports are  going  on  and  on  and  on. 
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Mr.  President.  I  su^grest  the  reasons 
the  Germans  are  backing  Libya  is  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  failed  to 
take  strong,  decisive  action.  Had  we 
passed  S.  320,  2  years  ago,  no  German 
company  which  exports  to  the  United 
States  would  have  dared  go  back  in 
business  with  Colonel  Qadhafi.  So  that 
is  the  point  that  Senator  Sarbanes 
was  eloquently  making  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  legislation  before  us  is  vital 
to  the  national  security  of  America. 
Unless  we  make  some  progress  in  con- 
trolling the  exports  by  foreign  compa- 
nies to  the  dictatorships  in  the  Third 
World,  we  will  have  to  risk  the  lives  of 
our  young  people  again  somewhere  else 
and  again  to  knock  these  mass  weap- 
ons plants  down.  The  risk  to  everyone 
is  enormous,  and  that  is  why  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Garn,  with  whom  I  seldom 
disagree — he  is  a  fine  Senator.  He  is  my 
good  friend.  And,  of  course,  I  under- 
stand Senator  Garn's  desire  to  see 
brought  before  the  Senate  concerns  of 
the  State  Department  and  National  Se- 
curity Council— at  a  later  time  if  and 
when  Senator  Garn  offers  his  amend- 
ment, which  is  precisely  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants,  and  which  I  think 
would  be  very  unwise,  we  will  discuss 
that  at  some  length. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  has  changed  dramatically  in  the 
last  year,  more  dramatically  than  in 
any  period  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  war  in  the  gulf  reminds 
us  that  the  new  world  order  we  all 
hoped  for  last  year  is  not  yet  a  reality. 

And  while  national  security  contin- 
ues to  be  a  question  of  military  capa- 
bility and  preparedness,  it  is  also  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  question  of 
economic  capability  and  preparedness. 
Our  national  strength  and  security  are 
dependent  on  our  ability  to  compete 
internationally,  and  one  measure  of 
our  ability  to  compete  is  our  balance  of 
trade.  We  have  made  strides  in  improv- 
ing our  trade  imbalance  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  our  trade  deficit  is  still 
around  SlOO  billion  annually.  We  must 
do  more  to  eliminate  this  deficit. 

Our  exporters  cannot  go  it  alone.  The 
Federal  Government  has  to  assume  a 
proactive  role  in  helping  them  com- 
pete, and  one  way  of  doing  that  is  to 
update  our  export  control  laws.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  achieving  these  goals  with  the 
leflrlslation  before  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  one  aspect 
of  this  bill  that  is  important  to  me  and 
my  constituents:  putting  into  law  a 
definition  of  a  dual  use  item. 

In  trying  to  define  a  dual  use  item, 
the  conunlttee  has  taken  a  complex 
and  often  contentious  problem  and 
fashioned  a  compromise  that  moves  to- 


ward a  more  level  playing  fleld  for  U.S. 
exporters.  The  committee  has  also  ap- 
preciated the  need  to  remain  diligent 
in  the  protection  of  America's  security 
interests  by  keeping  in  place  safe- 
guards designed  to  prevent  the  export- 
ing of  defense  sensitive  technology. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  committee 
couldn't  have  gone  a  little  further  on 
the  Issue  of  dual  use.  A  dual  use  item 
is  an  item  that  can  be  used  for  civilian 
and  munitions  purposes.  The  commit- 
tee report  language  from  last  year  on 
what  constitutes  a  dual  use  item  was 
helpful  in  providing  for  a  separation 
between  the  Export  Administration 
Act  [EAA]  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  [AECA].  Senator  Graham's  ex- 
cellent suggestions,  because  contained 
in  the  report,  on  how  we  might  define 
dual  use  are  extremely  helpful  as  they 
attempt  to  create  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  EAA  and  the  AECA. 

I  Btill  believe  that  there  are  two 
basic  problems  associated  with  dual 
use  Items,  or  commodity  jurisdiction, 
as  it  is  better  known.  First,  the  stat- 
utes and  implementing  regulations  of 
the  EAA  and  the  AECA  do  not  provide 
clear  guidance  as  to  which  commod- 
ities are  controlled  by  one  act  versus 
the  other.  Neither  act  provides  defini- 
tions as  to  what  products  are  under  its 
control.  This  results  in  frequent  com- 
modity jurisdiction  disputes. 

Second,  the  EAA  imposes  an  obliga- 
tion to  coordinate  its  controls  with 
those  under  the  AECA  while  there  is  no 
corresponding  provision  for  AECA  con- 
trols to  be  coordinated  with  Commerce. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  asymmetry 
is  that  Commerce,  which  has  primary 
authority  in  administering  the  EAA, 
defers  and  "rolls  over"  to  the  decisions 
of  the  State  Department,  which  has 
been  given  primary  responsibility  for 
administering  the  AECA.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  placing  controversial  items  on  the 
munitions  list.  Therefore,  with  a 
strong  tendency  for  control,  many  of 
our  truly  dual  use  items  are  being  in- 
appropriately controlled,  leading  U.S. 
firms  to  lose  markets  to  foreign  com- 
petitors. In  an  era  of  fierce  high  tech- 
nology competition,  we  cannot  afford 
to  constrain  the  environment  for  our 
companies  and  must  allow  them  to 
freely  compete. 

As  the  multilateral  civil  export  arena 
becomes  increasingly  liberalized,  the 
differences  between  how  we  treat  items 
caught  in  the  grey  area  between  the 
two  acts  will  be  dramatically  high- 
lighted. Therefore,  the  emphasis  on 
procedures  is  more  important  than 
ever  before.  The  U.S.  tendency  for 
using  the  munitions  list  as  a  basis  for 
foreign  policy  sanctions  already  places 
U.S.  high  technology  firms  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  unilaterally  control  dual  use 
items  as  munitions  exports  when  those 
items  are  universally  recognized  as 
commercial   items  by   our  allies  and 


competitors.  Changes  should  be  made 
in  the  AECA  and  ElAA  in  order  to  con- 
form, clarify,  and  coordinate  the  au- 
thority of  the  two  acts. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  following 
definition  In  an  attempt  to  clarify 
problems  surrounding  the  definition  of 
dual  use: 

(1)  Items  that  are  not  specially  designed, 
developed,  configured,  adapted,  or  modified 
for  military  intelligence  application; 

(2)  items  designed,  developed,  configured, 
adapted,  or  modified  for  military  and  space 
application  which  are  used  In  commercial  or 
civil  (noumllitary/intelUgence)  applications; 

(3)  items  used  in  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices whe»e  the  performance  or  functionality 
or  appllqatlcn  is  essentially  equivalent  to 
that  found  In  the  civil  or  commercial  sector. 

We  have  to  begin  to  give  our  export- 
ers a  clear  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  a  du4l  use  item,  and  we  have  to  give 
Commerce  clearer  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  items  fit  the  defini- 
tion. It  is  ridiculous  to  give  an  ex- 
porter an  export  license  from  the  De- 
partment of  Conmierce  and  then  have 
Customs  or  the  State  Department  stop 
the  exporter  because  he  does  not  have 
another  license  from  State.  This  only 
confuses  the  exporter  and  places  the 
burden  and  blame  on  him  for  not  hav- 
ing guessed  correctly  as  to  where  he 
should  have  gotten  his  export  license. 
Often  times,  the  delay  causes  the  ex- 
porter the  sale.  Our  exporters  should 
not  have  to  guess  which  is  the  right 
agency  &nd  then  be  penalized  if  they 
choose  incorrectly.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  a  license  issued  by  Com- 
merce it  an  official  recognition  of  an 
item's  dual  use  nature. 

This  problem  is  addressed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  320  through  the  es* 
tablishraent  of  criteria  by  which  Com- 
merce can  claim  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority over  dual  use  products.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  take  that  a  step  further 
and  write  into  law.  as  specifically  as 
possible,  what  it  is  we  mean  by  dual 
use.  using  the  report  language  as  a 
starting  point.  By  doing  this,  we  would 
help  eliminate  any  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  exporting  community  as  to 
which  items  they  can  export. 

The  line  between  commercial  and  de- 
fense technology  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly blurred.  For  example,  a 
microchip  may  be  used  In  a  VCR  and 
also  used  in  defense  related  radar.  This 
is  dual  use.  It  has  a  commercial  and 
military  application. 

For  example.  GTE  which  is 
headquartered  in  Connecticut  produces 
a  variety  of  precision  materials  and  ce- 
ramic products.  One  such  product  is  a 
metallized  ceramic  ring  which  is  incor- 
porated into  a  variety  of  products 
ranging  from  magnetron  tubes  for 
microwave  ovens  to  image  intensifler 
tubes  used  in  night  vision  devices.  This 
small  product— less  than  1  percent  by 
value  of  the  tube  it  is  incorporated 
into — has  been  categorized  as  a  muni- 
tions list  item  in  cases  where  the  cus- 
tomer has  simply  asked  for  GTE  to 
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produce  the  product  to  a  particular  di- 
mension, even  thougrh  the  size  distinc- 
tion is  not  critical  to  a  military  func- 
tion. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  need 
for  clear  distinction  in  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  munition  item  to  be 
included  in  law  and  why  we   need  a 
clear  definition  of  dual  use  technology. 
All  too  often,  existing  law  engenders 
bureaucratic  infighting  and  makes  life 
particularly  difficult  for  our  high  tech- 
nology, aerospace,  and  defense  export- 
ers. Let  me  give  you  another  example 
of  a  problem  a  company  had  as  a  result 
of  the  difficulties  associated  with  com- 
modity   jurisdiction.    This    particular 
company  manufactures  fasteners,  nuts 
and  bolts,  under  a  license  from  a  Eui'O- 
pean  firm,  which  are  also  produced  in 
Gennany,    France,    and   Japan.    These 
fasteners  are  used  in  automobiles,  rail- 
roads, and  bridges,  as  well  as  to  fasten 
aircraft  skin  to  frames,   and  had  for 
years  been  exported  under  a  general 
destination  license.  Last  year,  during  a 
routine  Inspection,  Customs  detained  a 
shipment   worth   SISO.OOO   destined   for 
the  United  Kingdom.   Customs  deter- 
mined that  the  fasteners  would  be  used 
in  work  related  to  fighter  aircraft  and 
asked  whether  a  State  munitions  li- 
cense  was   required.    State    responded 
that  since  the  end-user  was  military. 
State  had  proper  jursidiction.  Customs 
was  instructed  to  seize  the  shipment. 
The  exporter  was  then  subject  to  a  fine 
and  notified  that  the  item  could  only 
be  exported  as  a  munitions  list  item. 

The  company  appealed  to  Commerce 
for  a  commodity  classification,  stating 
that  while  the  fasteners  met  military 
specs,  they  were  not  designed  for  the 
military,  had  numerous  civilian  appli- 
cations and  were  readily  available 
worldwide.  Commerce  agreed.  What  fol- 
lowed was  a  lengthy  and  costly  appeal 
through  the  highest  levels  of  both 
agencies  before  State  agreed  that  the 
shipment  could  be  properly  exported 
under  a  general  destination  license. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the 
kind  of  problems  that  confront  export- 
ers. We  are  crippling  industries  that 
are  important  to  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  If  we  are  to  lower  our 
trade  deficit  we  must  promote  these  in- 
dustries' efforts  to  export  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  not  impede  them. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  trade  was  considered  as  a 
foreign  aid  program  for  our  friends  and 
allies.  That  time  has  passed.  Now  trade 
is  vital  to  our  economic  future.  It  is 
time  to  take  control  of  our  economic 
destiny.  It  is  time  to  protect  our  eco- 
nomic security  by  helping  our  Nation's 
exporters  compete.  We  can't  expect 
them  to  keep  up  with  their  foreign 
competitors  if  confusion  over  Govern- 
ment regulation  puts  them  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  encourage  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Conomittee 
to  do  all  that  they  can  to  put  a  defini- 


tion of  dual  use  into  law.  This  small 
step  could  have  a  major  positive  im- 
psuct  on  the  lessening  of  our  trade  defi- 
cit. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  SANCTIONS 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  against  Iraq  has  driven  home  the 
transcendent  importance  of  keeping 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  out  of  the 
hands  of  radical  regimes  and  ruthless 
terrorists.  The  use  of  Iraqi  chemical 
weapons  against  our  troops  may  be  im- 
minent; the  unleashing  of  biological 
agents  is  possible.  These  weapons  could 
be  delivered  by  ballistic  missiles,  air- 
craft, or  artillery  shells  against  our 
troops.  Israeli  and  Saudi  population 
centers  are  also  in  danger. 

The  gulf  war  has  shown  us  that  the 
phrase  "merchants  of  death"  is  not  a 
cliche  from  a  bygone  era.  Eiiropean, 
Asian — and  yes,  sometimes  American — 
firms  have  helped  Iraq  to  build  its 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabilities. 

During  the  last  2  years,  a  series  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ments Affairs  Conunittee  have  empha- 
sized to  me  the  relative  ease  with 
which  these  merchants  of  death  can  ply 
their  grisly  trade.  I  salute  Senators 
Glenn  and  Roth  for  educating  our 
Members  and  the  public  about  the  loop- 
holes in  our  laws  and  regulations.  All 
too  often,  all  that  is  needed  is  money, 
persistence,  and  some  expertise,  and 
tyrants  like  Saddam  Hussein  can 
emerge  as  global  threats. 

As  I  said  in  this  Chamber  on  March 
29  of  last  year,  "Ominous  is  the  news 
that  Iraq  is  seeking  nuclear  triggers  as 
part  of  its  program  to  develop  atomic 
weapons.  It  already  has  missile  capa- 
bility. The  combination  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  missiles  in  the  Third  World 
is  potentially  catastrophic." 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  is  an  important 
step  toward  thwarting  the  designs  of 
these  new  merchants  of  dealth.  The 
act's  use  of  America's  economic  lever- 
age to  penalize  any  firm  or  any  coun- 
try that  traffics  in,  and  uses,  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  should  be  effective. 
This  act  may  or  will  encourage  our 
European  allies  to  place  these  outlaw 
firms  and  nations  on  an  international 
blacklist.  But  we  must  not  stop  there. 
We  must  also  attempt  to  establish  a  se- 
ries of  regular  consultations  with  the 
Soviets,  Latin  Americans,  and  Chinese 
about  the  spread  by  these  countries  of 
these  deadly  technologies.  In  short,  the 
governments  of  the  developed  world 
must  control  the  indifference  and  greed 
that  have  allowed  their  entrepreneurs 
to  contribute  to  the  proliferation  of 
these  deadly  weapons. 

We  hope  that  this  act  will  also  en- 
courage the  world  community  to  ex- 
plore the  fcMibility  of  a  worldwide  ban 
on  chemical  weapons.   Although  ver- 


ification problems  wovild  exist,  they 
are  not  necessarily  insurmountable. 

The  stakes  are  very  high.  In  the  First 
World  War,  over  1  million  people,  both 
soldiers  and  civilians,  suffered  casual- 
ties from  chemical  weapons.  As  an  eye- 
witness described  at  the  time: 

Faces,  arms,  hands  were  a  shiny  gray- 
black.  With  mouths  open  and  lead-glazed 
eyes,  they  were  all  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards  trying  to  get  their  breaths,  strag- 
gling, struggling  for  life. 

During  the  war,  deadly  chemicals 
swept  across  Europe  like  rainclouds 
from  Hell,  acknowledging  no  bound- 
aries. It  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
generation  to  see  that  this  never  hap- 
pens again. 

These  protective  efforts  must  not  be 
aimed  solely  at  the  protection  of  our 
troops.  After  the  war,  we  will  still  be 
concerned  about  the  possible  use  of 
these  weapons  against  civilian  centers 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  seen 
what  happens  when  an  accident  occurs 
at  a  chemical  plant — in  Bhopal,  India — 
where  thousands  were  killed  or 
maimed.  One  can  imagine  similar  or 
even  greater  destruction  if  chemical 
weapons  were  intentionally  released  by 
terrorists  in  heavily  populated  areas. 
And  the  potential  havoc  from  biologi- 
cal weapons  is  even  greater.  Water  sup- 
plies, food,  the  very  air  that  we 
breath — ^all  these  necessities  of  life 
could  be  transformed  into  transmitters 
of  deadly  disease. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  just  the  integ- 
rity of  the  international  legal  system, 
but  the  survival  of  civilization  itself. 
We  must  ostracize  those  political  lead- 
ers and  entrepreneurs  of  death  who  are 
purveyors  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to 
prevent,  let  us  at  least  limit  the  dam- 
age that  war  can  inflict  by  consigning 
these  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
the  dustbin  of  history. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Omni- 
bus Export  Amendments  Act  of  1991,  S. 
320. 

The  ability  of  U.S.  exporters  to  effec- 
tively participate  in  the  world  econ- 
omy is  crucial  to  our  economy  here  at 
home.  This  bill  makes  important 
strides  in  updating  the  U.S.  export  con- 
trol system  to  correspond  with  a  shift- 
ing world  order  and  with  the  Increasing 
sophistication  of  technology,  making 
U.S.  firms  more  competitive  in  the 
globaJ  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  S.  320  carefully  consid- 
ers the  economic  needs  and  benefits  of 
increased  U.S.  trade,  but  also  is  mind- 
ful of  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy concerns.  This  legislation  imposes 
sanctions  on  Iraq  for  its  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  addresses  the  growing 
threat  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. 

Increasing  U.S.  exports  will  facilitate 
the  Nation's  recovery  from  the  current 
recession,  helping  the  United  States  to 
regain  its  economic  preeminence.  The 
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Chaimum  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Michael 
Boskln,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Bud«ret  Committee  recently  that  ex- 
ports are  "cushioning  the  effects  of  the 
recession."  Furthermore.  Dr.  Boskin 
said  that  the  administration  recognzies 
trade  as  a  key  element  to  the  Nation's 
economic  recovery  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  goals  "lead  the  world  to 
expanded  trade  and  more  open  mar- 
kets." 

United  States  trade  policy  for  the 
cold  war  period  focused  on  restricting 
the  access  to  United  States  technology 
by  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  countries  like  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  are  swiftly  con- 
verting to  democracies,  and  this  bill 
responds  to  these  developments,  This 
legislation  relaxes  export  controls  to 
countries  that  take  actions  to  protect 
Westehi  technology  and  enables  U.S. 
firms  to  effectively  access  and  compete 
for  market  share  in  Elastern  Europe,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  many  of  the  computer  and  tele- 
communication technologies  that  are 
restricted  are  indeed  available  from 
sources  in  other  countries.  By  restrict- 
ing U.S.  companies  to  deal  in  these 
products,  the  United  States  is  not 
eliminating  access  to  such  products, 
simply  denying  U.S.  firms  from  com- 
peting in  the  market. 

The  current  export  control  system 
limits  the  capability  of  U.S.  exporters 
to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace. 
The  process  for  licensing  can  be  so  re- 
strictive and  time-consuming  that 
many  companies  don't  even  enter  the 
arena. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  same 
product  may  be  controlled  by  the  con- 
trol list  and  the  munitions  list.  This 
bill  removes  these  duplicative  restric- 
tion. Furthermore,  certain  tech- 
nologies on  these  lists  once  considered 
critical  to  national  security  or  foreign 
policy  no  longer  are.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  updating  and  peri- 
odically eliminating  controls  on  out- 
dated technologies  as  sophistication 
Increases. 

This  legislation  lifts  certain  product 
llmdtations  but  also  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  need  to  keep  certain  tech- 
nologies to  ourselves.  S.  320  gives  the 
Defense  Department  the  authority  to 
review  all  export  license  applications 
to  terrorist  countries  like  Iran,  Iraq, 
Syria,  and  Libya. 

More  open  trade  with  our  allies  is 
good  economic  policy  and  also  good 
foreign  policy.  S.  320  streamlines  the 
process  of  licensing  and  works  toward  a 
license-free  zone  for  exports  with  our 
allies  on  the  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Multilateral  Export  Controls 
[Cocom].  This  step  follows  through  on 
agreements  made  by  Cocom  last  June. 
These  provisions  will  cut  down  on  the 
time  for  trade  with  Cocom  countries 
that  results  from  the  requirements  of 


validated  licenses  for  certain  goods  and 
technical  data. 

This  bill  responds  to  the  dynamic 
world.  It  imposes  export  sanctions  on 
Iraq  because  of  its  invasion  of  Kuwait 
and  Its  violation  of  international  law 
for  human  rights.  The  gulf  war  and 
Saddam  Hussein's  arsenal  of  chemical 
and  biological  weajKsns  has  brought  to 
light  the  threat  of  these 
inconventional  weapons.  This  bill  in- 
cludes a  very  timely  provision  regard- 
ing the  proliferation  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

S.  320  contains  a  strong  provision  for 
mandatory  1-year  sanctions  on  coun- 
tries or  companies  that  contribute  to 
the  proliferation  of  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons.  It  is  the  very  strength 
of  this  provision  that  President  Bush 
objected  to  and  determined  his  pocket 
veto  of  the  bill  last  year.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  sending  the  strongest 
message  possible  around  the  world  that 
chenilcal  and  biological  weapons  are 
intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  the  competition  that 
U.S.  exporters  face  is  great.  S.  320  pro- 
vides a  more  level  playing  field  for  U.S. 
export  firms  in  an  international  mar- 
ketplace where  oftentimes,  their  prod- 
ucts are  available  from  other  countries 
more  easily  and  with  less  bureaucracy. 
Increased  exports  will  fight  our  trade 
deficit.  And,  the  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  provision  will  fight  our 
war  on  the  terror  that  these  weapons 
present. 

Mr.  President,  1  urge  the  Congress  to 
swiftly  pass  S.  320.  It  is  foremost  in  our 
Natiom's  interests  in  deterring  the  all 
too  real  threat  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  as  well  as  in  enabling  U.S. 
firms  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  in 
the  International  economy. 

A.ME.ND.MENT  NO.  2 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Omnibus  Export 
Amendments  Act  of  1991  to  include  a  provi- 
sion for  criminal  and  civil  penalties  for  the 
production,  transport,  or  use  of  biolog-ical 
or  chemical  weapons  which  kill,  maim  or 
injure  U.S.  nationals  abroad) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tke  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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CIWMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR 
PRODUCTION.  IKANSPORT,  OR  USE 
OF  BIOLOGICAL  OR  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  WHICH  KILL,  MAIM  OR  IN- 
JURE U.8.  NATIONALS  ABROAD. 

(1)  Section  2331  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (3)  »nd  replace  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (4)(C)  with  ";  and": 

(b)  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion: 

"(5)  An  act  which  knowingly  and  materi- 
ally contributes  to  the  production,  trans- 
port, or  use  of  biological  or  chemical  weap- 
ons, or  9  component  thereof,  which  kill, 
maim,  or  injure  a  national  of  the  United 
States  sh»ll  be  considered  an  act  of  'inter- 
national terrorism"  and  shall  not  constitute 
an  'act  of  war."  ";  and 

(2)  Section  2332  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

Delete  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (e)  and  add  instead  the  phrase  "or  con- 
stituted ap  act  as  defined  in  section  2331(5)." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  discussed  this 
amendment  briefly  with  my  distin- 
guished oolleague  from  North  Carolina, 
and  he  stated  his  interest  in  becoming 
a  cosponsor.  I  hope  that  foretells  addi- 
tional support. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  afternoon 
I  stated  my  intention  to  add  this  as  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  which  I 
propose  would  expand  the  definition  of 
terrorism  to  provide  that  production  of 
biologicaJ  and  chemical  weapons  per  se 
constitutjes  an  act  of  terrorism  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  active  state  of  war. 
This  amendment  further  would 
criminalfee  transfer  or  development  of 
chemical  agents  for  use  in  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  which  would  re- 
sult in  charging  the  individuals  respon- 
sible for  such  transfer  or  development 
as  accessories  to  terrorism. 

The  low  cost,  ease  of  delivery,  and 
psychological  effectiveness  of  using 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  has 
made  them  an  increasingly  viable  op- 
tion for  many  Third  World  countries. 
We  are  seeing  the  effect  of  chemical 
weapons  and  biological  weapons  In  the 
hands  of  Iraq  today  as  a  major  threat 
in  the  gulf  war. 

Over  10  Third  World  nations  now 
have  chemical  warfare  programs  in- 
cluding Iraq,  Libya,  and  Syria.  Half 
that  nunetber  have  biological  warfare 
programs  as  well.  Yet  Iraq,  Syria,  and 
Libya  are  all  signatories  to  both  the 
Geneva  protocol  and  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  prohibiting  the 
use  of  sudh  weapons. 

A  recent  study  lists  over  200  Western 
companies  from  22  nations  which 
helped  Iraq  and  Libya  with  materials 
relating  to  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical weapons  and  missiles. 
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One  reason  why  attempts  to  control 
this  proliferation  have  been  ineffective 
is  that  the  international  community 
has  not  found  a  way  to  put  teeth  into 
the  international  law.  Even  when  we 
can  prove  that  Western  companies  have 
supplied  technology  to  a  country  like 
Iraq,  which  has  used  chemical  weapons 
against  its  own  unarmed  civilians,  we 
cannot  persuade  anyone  to  punish  sig- 
nificantly either  the  users  or  the  sup- 
pliers. 

Govemment-to-govemment  sanc- 
tions stated  succinctly  alone  will  not 
work  because  the  political  difficulties 
of  pursing  those  sanctions  have  been 
too  difficult. 

This  amendment  uses  an  expanded 
definition  of  terrorism  and  provides 
that  the  production  of  such  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  in  and  of  itself 
constitutes  an  act  of  terrorism.  This 
criminalizes  the  transfer  or  develop- 
ment of  chemical  agents  for  use  in  bio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons. 

This  legislation  differs  from  the  leg- 
islation now  pending  in  that  it  focuses 
on  holding  individuals  rather  than  gov- 
ernments criminally  liable  for  their  ac- 
tions. This  amendment  would  com- 
plement the  underlying  legislation  by 
focusing  criminal  and  civil  penalties  on 
individuals  whose  actions  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  harmonized  list  of  export 
control  rules  and  regulations  called  for 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion stipulates  that  the  President  shall 
impose  sanctions  against  a  foreigm  per- 
son if  that  person  has  knowingly  and 
materially  contributed  to  efforts  by 
any  foreign  country  to  use,  develop, 
produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

Those  sanctions  are  limited  to,  first, 
procurement  sanctions,  which  means 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  pro- 
cure or  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  any  goods  or  services 
from  any  such  persons;  and  second,  im- 
port sanctions,  which  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  import  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  produced 
by  such  persons. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  such 
sanctions  are  totally  insufficient  when 
compared  to  the  criminal  sanctions 
provided  in  this  amendment.  These 
sanctions  would  specify  that  if  some- 
one violates  the  law  by  providing  such 
chemical  or  bacteriological  warfare, 
and  it  involves  the  death  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen and  that  death  involves  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  then  a  life  sentence 
could  be  imposed;  similarly,  strong 
penalties  would  apply  for  involuntary 
manslaughter  or  voluntary  man- 
slaughter or  assault  or  maiming  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

Therefore  this  amendment  would 
build  upon  the  pending  legislation  by 
giving  the  U.S.  Government  an  addi- 
tional option  to  pursue  these  criminal 
penalties.  There  are  also  civil  penalties 
as  well  against  the  same  individuals  if 


as  the  result  of  their  action  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen is  killed,  injured  or  maimed  by 
chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

The  pending  legislation  also  states  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
"adopt  tougher  multilateral  sanctions 
against  firms  and  individuals  who  vio- 
late controls  on  the  export  of  chemical 
agents,  precursors,  and  equipment." 

To  achieve  that,  the  pending  legisla- 
tion recommends,  first,  a  public  un- 
classified warning  list  of  controlled 
chemical  agents,  precursors,  and  equip- 
ment; second,  information  exchange  of 
channels  for  unsuspected  proliferants; 
and,  third,  a  denial  list  of  firms  and  in- 
dividuals who  violate  the  Australia 
Group's  export  control  provisions. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  use  this  information  to  establish 
culpability  and'or  intent  in  pursuing 
criminal  or  civil  penalties  against  for- 
eign individuals  by  showing  these  indi- 
viduals did  knowingly  and  materially 
violate  export  control  laws. 

The  pending  legislation  further  dis- 
cusses countries  of  concern  which  it  de- 
scribes as — 

Countries  other  than  those  with  whose 
government  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  an  arrangement  for  the  control  of  goods 
or  technology  on  the  list  mentioned  above, 
or  countries  other  than  those  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  designate  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
trol and  Warfare  Legislation  Act  of  1991. 

The  landing  amendment  would  also 
use  these  criteria  to  specify  culpability 
and/or  intent  by  establishing  that 
these  foreign  individuals  did  knowingly 
and  materially  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  for  a  country  that  used  or 
would  use  those  weapons  to  kill,  injure, 
or  maim  U.S.  civilians.  This  would 
apply  since  the  use  of  these  chemical 
or  biological  weapons  would  constitute 
terrorism  and  would  not  be  covered  by 
an  act  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  already  been 
considerable  debate  about  the  struc- 
ture of  sanctions,  how  they  would  be 
imposed,  and  what  the  discretion  would 
be  of  the  administration  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sanctions.  But  I  suggest  the 
criminal  penalties  which  would  make 
the  violators  subject  to  the  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States  would  have  a 
much  more  forceful  effect  and  a  much 
greater  deterrent  effect  than  talking 
about  the  sanctions  which  are  in  the 
pending  legislation. 

One  of  the  principal  concerns  of  this 
Senator  has  been  the  continuation  of 
the  proliferation  of  these  chemicals, 
even  after  the  sanctions  have  been  im- 
posed against  Iraq  and  even  after  Iraq 
has  invaded  Kuwait. 

Sunday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  February  17.  1991,  page  15,  suc- 
cinctly summarizes  the  situation  to 
this  effect: 

ARUS  SAi.ES  TO  DIAQ 

The  current  issue  of  the  magazine  Stern 
reports  that  in  1960  and  1981,  a  consortium  of 


at  least  nine  German  concerns  headed  by  the 
engineering  and  construction  giant  Thyssen 
Rhelnstahl  Klauseln  built  a  plant  south  of 
Baghdad  at  which  poison  gas  and  biologrlcal 
weapons  were  developed.  Thyssen  reportedly 
won  the  SI  billion  contract  after  pledging  in 
writing  that  its  corporate  policy  was  to 
"boycott  Israel  economically  and  have  no  re- 
lations with  Israel." 

Another  magazine,  Der  Spiegel,  reported  In 
this  week's  editions  that  a  Cologne-based 
construction  company  called  Strabag  has 
sent  about  70  shipments  of  equipment  to  Iraq 
since  August,  when  the  United  Nations  de- 
clared a  trade  embargo  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saddam  Hussein.  The  shipments 
were  said  to  have  included  tools,  spare  parts, 
chemicals  for  purifying  water  and  even  SOO 
gas  masks. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous reports  which  substantiate  the 
malicious,  premeditated,  calculated 
sale  of  such  chemicals,  which  are  usa- 
ble against  U.S.  citizens.  When  we  talk 
about  an  effective  remedy,  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  the  criminal  law  is 
much  more  effective  in  dealing  with 
this  serious  problem  than  the  sanctions 
contained  in  this  bill. 

The  United  States  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  decade,  moved  decisively  to 
utilize  the  U.S.  criminal  law  to  impose 
tough  penalties  on  those  who  attack, 
maim,  murder,  hijack,  or  kidnap  our 
citizens  abroad.  This  is  called 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  The  cus- 
tomary rule  is  that  the  jurisdiction 
where  the  offense  occurs  has  the  au- 
thority to  try  a  criminal  case.  If,  for 
example,  a  robbery  occurs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  is  triable  in  the 
District.  If  a  homicide  occurs  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
triable  there.  But  it  is  recognized 
under  international  law,  and  under 
U.S.  domestic  law,  that  the  U.S.  courts 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  acts  com- 
mitted against  U.S.  citizens  abroad, 
even  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  because 
there  is  the  nexus  with  U.S.  interests 
where  U.S.  citizens  are  victims.  That 
was  the  basis  for  the  assertion  of 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Act  of  1984,  when 
it  was  made  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  for 
anyone  to  hijack  a  plane  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  to  take  U.S.  citizens  hostage. 
That  was  the  same  nexus  used  in  the 
Terrorist  Act  of  1986.  which  makes  it  a 
violation  of  U.S.  law  to  assault,  maim, 
or  murder  a  U.S.  citizen  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

It  was  under  this  extraterritorial  ju- 
risdiction that  Federal  agents  arrested 
a  terrorist  by  the  name  of  Fawaz  Yunis 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  brought  him 
back  to  the  United  States,  Washington, 
DC,  where  he  was  tried  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  90 
years  in  jail.  As  we  speak,  Fawaz  Yunls 
is  in  a  Federal  penitentiaiy. 

It  is  the  concern  of  the  Colombian 
drug  cartels  of  possible  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  in  the  United  States 
which  has  led  to  significant  changes  in 
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the  laws  of  Colombia  to  encourage  sur- 
renders, reduce  penalties,  and  to  prom- 
ise no  extradition  to  the  United  States. 
That  jwlicy.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest. 
is  a  very  unwise  policy  for  Colombia; 
but  as  a  sovereign  country,  they  can  do 
as  they  choose.  I  believe  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  materially  prejudiced  by 
that  change  in  Colombian  policy,  be- 
cause there  are  suspects  charged  with 
murder  in  the  United  States,  drug  deal- 
ers, who  will  now  not  be  extradited  to 
the  United  States  because  of  the 
change  in  Colombian  policy. 

While  Colombia  has  the  unquestioned 
right  to  act  as  it  chooses  on  a  matter 
of  national  sovereigrnty  within  its  own 
jurisdiction,  it  is  the  view  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  we  ought  to  curtail  our  as- 
sistance to  Colombia  on  the  drug  war 
and  any  foreign  aid  to  Colombia,  a  sub- 
ject which  will  come  up  at  a  later  time 
on  the  Senate  floor.  But  the  action  of 
the  Colombian  Government  in  modify- 
ing their  drug  laws  is  relevant  to  show 
the  concern  that  Colombian  drug  deal- 
ers have  to  being  tried  in  a  United 
States  court. 

There  was  a  similar  report  when 
Sheik  Obeid  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Israelis  after  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Higgins.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  being  extradited  and 
tried  in  the  United  States  for  terrorism 
against  U.S.  citizens.  All  of  this  re- 
ports a  basic  approach  that  when  you 
deal  with  the  criminal  laws,  there  is  a 
much  tougher  penalty  available.  Those 
in  any  foreign  country  who  engage  in 
acts  of  selling  chemicals,  which  can  be 
used  for  chemical  or  biological  warfare, 
which  then  results  in  homicide,  as- 
sault, or  maiming  of  U.S.  citizens. 
should  be  subject  to  very  tough  pen- 
alties, which  could  be  activated  by  U.S. 
prosecutions.  So  I  suggest  that,  in  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  very  serious  threat 
worldwide,  we  adopt  this  amendment 
that  would  provide  these  stronger  and 
more  appropriate  sanctions. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

UNANMOUS-CONSiSIT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  pending  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
flrom  Pennsylvania.  I  understand  that 
he  has  another  amendment  that  he  is 
considering.  In  fact,  he  announced  this 
morning  that  he  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment.  S.  245,  which  is  the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  concerning 
the  imposition  of  the  dealth  penalty 
for  the  instances  of  terrorism. 

I  understand  that  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussions that  he  has  had  with  the  able 
Senator  fVom  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tburuond]  he  has  made  some  changes 
I  think  in  the  amendment  he  was  pro- 
posing to  offer  which,  of  course,  Mem- 


berB  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at.  We  have  been  discussing 
this. 

We  think,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  lay  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  then  offer  an  amendment  of  the 
nature  of  the  sort  that  I  have  just  been 
discussing  and  be  recognized  for  a  pe- 
riod of  up  to  half  an  hour  to  explain 
and  debate  this  amendment.  Then  the 
Senate  would  go  into  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Then  we  would  go  over  and  address 
the  issue  on  tomorrow. 

If  that  conforms  with  the  conversa- 
tion we  had,  I  am  prepared  to  propound 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  entirely  satis- 
factory, I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment pending  at  the  desk  be  laid  aside; 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be 
reoognized  to  offer  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  death  penalty.  It  is  a 
modification  of  S.  245,  as  I  understand, 
which  he  earlier  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate;  that  it  be  in  order 
for  him  to  offer  that  amendment,  and 
he  be  recognized  then  for  a  period  for 
up  to  half  an  hour  to  explain  and  de- 
bate the  amendment;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  half  hour,  or  earlier  if 
th»  time  is  not  fully  used  for  expla- 
nation and  debate  purposes  that  the 
Senate  then  go  into  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order,  the  pending  amendment  is 
laid  aside,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SPEC- 
TER]. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Omnibus  Export 
Amendments  Act  of  1991  to  include  a  provi- 
sion to  establish  constitutional  procedures 
ftor  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for 
terrorist  murders) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter) proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3 


SEC.    .  TERRORIST  DEATH  PENALTY  ACT  OF  IMl. 

(1)  SHORT  Tftle.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as'  the  "Terrorist  Death  Penalty  Act  of 
1991". 

(2)  Death  Penalty  for  Terrorists 
ACTS. — <a)  Offense.— Subsection  2332(a)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Homicide.— Whoever  kills  a  person 
while  such  person  is  Inside  the  United 
States,  or  kills  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  States,  shall— 

"(1)(A)  if  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  mur- 
der as  defined  in  section  1111(a)  of  this  title, 
be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  be  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both:  and 

"(B)  if  the  killing  Is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  dagree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
1111(a)  t»f  this  title,  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both  so  fined  and  so  imprisoned;". 

(b)  DtATH  Penalty.- Section  2332  of  title 
18,  Unitjed  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  DEATH  Penalty.— 

"(1)  Sentence  of  death.— A  defendant  who 
has  bean  found  guilty  of  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)(1)(A),  if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
terminfld  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  paragraph  (3)  either — 

"(A)  Intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

"(B)  Intentionally  participated  in  an  act. 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense, 
and  tha  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act;  or 

"(C)  acting  with  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  engaged  or  substantially  partici- 
pated in  conduct  which  the  defendant  knew 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person  or  persons  and  death  resulted  from 
such  ccMiduct, 

shall  b«  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (8),  it  is  determined  that  imposition  of 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  except  that 
no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death  who 
was  leas  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  offanse. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  jus- 
tified.-^ 

"(A)  MrriGATiNG  factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which, 
if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  Mental  CAPAcrrY.— The  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
form tile  defendant's  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  significantly  impaired,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  capacity  was  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(ii)  Duress.- The  defendant  was  under 
unusual  and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(iil)  Participation  in  offense  minor.— 
The  defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal 
(as  defined  in  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was 
committed  by  another,  but  the  defendant's 
participation  was  relatively  minor,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  participation  was  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge, 
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The  jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 

"(B)  AOORAVATINO  FACTORS  FOR  HOMICIDE.— 

In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified  for  an  offense  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  following 
aggravating  factors  and  determine  which,  if 
any,  exist: 

"(i)  Death  occurred  during  commission  of 
ANOTHER  CRIME.— The  death  occurred  during 
the  commission  or  attempted  commission  of, 
or  during  the  immediate  night  from  the 
commission  of,  an  offense  under  section  751 
(prisoners  in  custody  of  institution  or  offi- 
cer), section  794  (gathering  or  delivering  de- 
fense information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  844(d)  (transportation  of  ex- 
plosives In  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
purposes),  section  844(0  (destruction  of  Gov- 
ernment proi)erty  by  explosives),  section  1201 
(kidnapping),  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  section  1826  of  title  28  (persons  in  cus- 
tody as  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
ized following  a  finding  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  insanity),  or  section  902  (i)  or  (n)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1472  (i)  or  (n)  (aircraft  piracy)). 

"(li)  Involvement  of  firearm  or  previous 

CONVICTION  OF  VIOLENT  FELONY  INVOLVING 
FIREARM.— The  defendanV- 

"(I)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehen- 
sion used  or  possessed  a  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  921  of  this  title;  or 

"(II)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year, 
involving  the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm,  as  defined  in  section  921  of 
this  title,  against  another  i)erson. 

"(iii)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  or  life  impris- 
onment WAS  authorized.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(iv)  Previous  conviction  of  other  seri- 
ous OFFENSES.- The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  commit- 
ted on  different  occasions,  involving  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802))  or  the  infliction  of,  or  attempted 
infliction  of,  serious  bodily  Injury  or  death 
upon  another  person. 

"(v)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  additional 
PERSONS.- The  defendant.  In  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehension, 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
one  or  more  persons  in  addition  to  the  vic- 
tim of  the  on'ense. 

"(vi)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner 
of  commission.- The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  e8i>ecially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  in  that  it  involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

"(vii)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.—The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  ofl'ense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(vili)  Commission  of  the  offense  for  pe- 
cuniary GAD).— The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value. 


"(ix)  Substantlal  planning  and 
premeditation.— The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. 

"(X)  Vulnerabilpty  of  victim.— The  victim 
was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old  age, 
youth,  or  infirmity. 

"(xl)  Type  of  victim.— The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  against — 

"(I)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President-des- 
ignate, or.  If  there  Is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

"(II)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(III)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  that  official  is  in 
the  United  States  on  official  business;  or 

"(IV)  a  public  servant  who  Is  a  Federal 
judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer,  an 
employee  (including  a  volunteer  or  contract 
employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an  official 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — 

"(aa)  while  such  public  servant  is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  public  servant's  of- 
ficial duties; 

"(bb)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

■(CO  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 

For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  terms  'Presi- 
dent-elect' and  'Vice  President-elect'  mean 
such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  successful 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  as  ascertained 
from  the  results  of  the  general  elections  held 
to  determine  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  accordance  with  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  sections  1  and  2;  a  'Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer'  is  a  public  serv- 
ant authorized  by  law  or  by  a  government 
agency  or  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in 
the  prevention,  investigation,  or  prosecution 
of  an  offense;  'Federal  prison'  means  a  Fed- 
eral correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facil- 
ity. Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government;  and  'Federal  judge'  means  any 
judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
magistrate. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(3)  Special  hearing  to  determine  wheth- 
er  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified.— 

"(A)  Notice  by  the  government.— When- 
ever the  Government  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or 
before  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of 
guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the 
court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  shall  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice — 

"(1)  that  the  Government  in  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death; 
and 

"(11)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  enumerated  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (2).  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  defendant  Is  convicted,  will 
seek  to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  pen- 
alty. 


The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(B)  Hearing  befxjre  a  court  or  jury.— 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  in  paragraph  (1),  the  judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  If 
that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Before  such  a 
hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted— 

"(i)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt; 

"(11)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  gTiilty; 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(III)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

■■(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  paragraph,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

■■(ill)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion 
of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  (ii) 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing. 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

■•(C)  Proof  of  MmGATiNC  and  aggravat- 
ing factors.— At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to— 

■■(i)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor;  and 

"(ii)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  for  which 
notice  has  been  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)(il)  and  (if  information  is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  aggra- 
vating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  if  Its 
probative  value  Is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in 
that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  Is  on  the  Government,  and  Is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ezl>tenc«  of 
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such  a  factor  Is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  tbe  evidence. 

"(D)  Rktxjrn  of  special  findings.— The 
Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
Identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  title  found 
to  exist  and  any  other  aggravating  factor  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with 
respect  to  a  mldgating  factor  may  be  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any 
member  of  the  Jury  who  finds  the  existence 
of  a  mitigating  factor  may  consider  such  fac- 
tor established  for  purposes  of  this  section 
regardless  of  the  number  of  jurors  who  con- 
cur that  the  factor  has  been  established.  A 
finding  with  respect  to  any  aggravating  fac- 
tor must  be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  is  found  to 
exist,  the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence 
other  than  death  authorized  by  law. 

"(E)  Return  of  a  finding  concerning  a 
SENTENCE  OF  DEATH.— If  an  aggravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  para- 
graph (2KC)  is  found  to  exist  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  fac- 
tors found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors.  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
Jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  If  it  unanimously  finds  at  least  one 
aggravating  factor  and  no  mitigating  factor 
or  if  it  finds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors 
which  outweigh  any  mitigating  factors.  In 
any  other  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  jury  shall  be  in- 
structed that  it  must  avoid  any  influence  of 
sympathy,  sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  in  its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
Information  warrants. 

"(F)  Special  precaution  to  assure 
AGAINST  discrimination.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E).  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  rec- 
onunend  a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E).  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  Juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race. 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
■ex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  the  juror's  individual 
decision  and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 

"(4)  iMPOSmON  OF  A  sentence  of  DEATH.— 

Upon  the  recommendation  under  paragraph 
(3XE)  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed. 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  the  offense  is  life  imprisonment,  the 
court  may  Impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  possibility  of  release  or 
furlough. 
(5)  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death.— 
"(A)  Appeal. — In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  Imposed,  the  sentence  shall 


be  lubject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ai>- 
peal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the 
judirment  of  conviction  and  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  all  other  cases. 

"(B)  Review. — The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case, 
including — 

"(i)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial: 

"(ii)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

"(iii)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

■•(iv)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
paragraph  (3)(D). 
"(C)  Decision  and  disposition. — 
"(i)   If   the   court   of  appeals   determines 
thatr— 

"(I)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

"(II)  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors; 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"<ii)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  title  or  for  impo- 
sition of  another  authorized  sentence  as  ap- 
propriate. 

■'(iii)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  para- 
graph. 

■•(6)  Lmplementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death.— 

•'(A)  In  general.— a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
vlotion  and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When 
the  sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal,  who  shall  supervise  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law  of  such 
State  does  not  provide  for  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  implemented 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

"(B)  Impaired  mental  capacity,  age.  or 
pregnancy.— A  sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who  is  under  18 
years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. 

A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out 
upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

"(C)  Employees  may  decline  to  partici- 
pate.— No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prls- 
one  and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  department  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  in 
attendance  at  or  to  participate  in  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  paragraph,  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poees  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  Includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
in  carrying  out  such  activities. 

"(7)  Use  of  state  facilities.— a  United 
States  marshal  charged  with  supervising  the 


implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death  may 
use  appropriate  State  or  local  facilities  for 
the  purpose,  may  use  the  services  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  official  or  of  a  per- 
son such  as  an  official  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  working  out  this  arrange- 
ment. I  had  submitted  the  earlier  ar- 
rangement which  provided  for  criminal 
sanctions  for  those  who  sell  chemicals 
which  are  used  for  chemical  or  bac- 
teriological warfare,  and  since  debate 
is  incomplete  on  that  amendment,  it 
seerfied  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  myself  that  it  would  be  useful  for 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  lay  that 
amencbnent  aside  and  take  up  the 
amendment  on  the  death  penalty 
which,  as  this  Senator  had  stated  ear- 
lier today  in  morning  business,  would 
be  offered  in  sequence,  so  we  can  use 
the  next  30  minutes  profitably  for  this 
and  then  proceed  tomorrow  with  both 
the  earlier  amendment  and  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment,  as  noted  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  is  a  bill  which 
has  already  been  introduced,  S.  245, 
which  provides  for  the  death  penalty 
for  terrorists. 

Thia  Senator  has  already  notified  the 
distinfuished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDEN],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
who  has  a  special  interest  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], because  both  Senator  Hatfield 
and  Senator  Levin  were  principal  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  when  it  was 
debated  in  the  101st  Congress  and  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  a  vote  of  79  to  20. 

Thia  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  death  penalty  would  be  a  possible 
penalty  for  murder  committed  by  a  ter- 
rorist against  a  U.S.  citizen,  either  in 
the  UBited  States  or  abroad. 

This  amendment  follows  the  legisla- 
tion Which  this  Senator  introduced  in 
1986,  which  makes  it  a  violation  of  U.S. 
law  for  a  terrorist  to  maim,  assault,  or 
murder  a  U.S.  citizen  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

This  is  an  illustration  of 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  on  which 
the  U.S.  Congress  acted  in  1984  under 
the  omnibus  crime  control  bill  of  1984, 
where  we  made  it  a  violation  of  U.S. 
law  for  a  terrorist  to  hijack  a  plane 
carrying  U.S.  citizens  or  take  a  U.S. 
citizen  as  a  hostage.  Then  when  we  had 
the  experience  in  the  Rome  and  Vienna 
airports  in  December  1985,  where  there 
was  a  blatant  act  of  murder  by  terror- 
ists against  citizens  from  many  coun- 
tries, including  citizens  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  thought  it  appropriate  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  make  it 
a  violation  of  the  U.S.  law  to  assault, 
maim,  or  murder  a  U.S.  citizen  any- 
where in  the  world. 
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The  penalty  was  limited  at  that  time 
to  life  imprisonment  because  of  the 
practical  difficulty  of  getting  legisla- 
tion enacted  which  would  carry  the 
death  penalty.  Many  people  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
death  penalty  has  been  nonexistent  for 
Federal  offenses  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the 
death  penalty  unconstitutional  in  the 
1970'8  case  of  Furman  versus  Georgia, 
where  it  was  required  by  that  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  extensive  proce- 
dures be  established  on  aggravating 
and  mitigating  circumstances,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  Code  of  Military  Justice 
and  the  Drug  Act  of  1988,  the  death 
penalty  is  not  available  on  any  Federal 
prosecution. 

This  is  a  change  from  the  law  before 
Furman  where  the  death  penalty  had 
been  available  under  Federal  law  for 
treason,  espionage,  murder,  assassina- 
tion of  an  American  President,  explo- 
sives causing  death,  train  wrecks  caus- 
ing death,  which  are  Just  illustrative 
situations. 

Since  Furman  versus  Georgia,  there 
has  essentially  been  no  Federal  death 
penalty  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
view  of  this  Senator  that  the  death 
penalty  is  a  deterrent  and  has  to  be 
very  carefully  used  and  has  to  be  very, 
very  carefully  applied;  but  based  on  the 
extent  of  the  experience  that  I  have 
had  as  a  prosecuting  attorney,  the 
death  penalty  is  an  effective  deterrent. 

Of  all  of  the  categories  of  murder, 
none  is  more  heinous  or  outrageous 
than  terrorism;  wanton  acts  of  individ- 
uals who  act  by  stealth,  who  hijack 
planes,  who  riddle  innocent  tourists  in 
airplane  lobbies,  and  in  a  most  egre- 
gious manner. 

A  few  examples  will  call  to  mind 
many  of  the  horrendous  acts  of  terror- 
ism which  have  taken  place  around  the 
world.  On  December  21,  1988,  in  the  fa- 
mous Pan  Am  103  tragedy,  that  plane 
was  blown  up  by  a  terrorist  bomb  over 
Lockerbie,  Scotland  and  259  passengers 
were  brutally  murdered,  79  being 
women,  189  United  States  citizens. 

Earlier  that  year.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Higglns  was  reportedly  hanged  by  the 
Hezbollah  captors  in  retaliation  for  the 
Sheik  Obeid  incident,  bringing  outrage 
in  world  reaction. 

In  1986,  on  April  2,  TWA  flight  840  was 
en  route  to  Athens,  Greece.  A  bomb 
was  placed  under  a  passenger  seat  by 
terrorists,  exploding,  causing  four  U.S. 
citizens,  including  a  mother  and  her  in- 
fant child  and  the  grandmother  to  be 
sucked  out  of  the  aircraft,  falling  to 
their  deaths. 

Later  that  year,  on  September  5, 1986, 
Pan  Am  73  at  Karachi,  Pakistan,  was 
held  by  terrorists  for  17  hours.  Gunmen 
were  indiscriminately  exploding  gre- 
nades and  firing  machine  guns;  21  peo- 
ple died,  100  people  were  wounded;  2 
U.S.  citizens  were  killed. 

In  1986,  on  June  14.  the  17-day  ordeal 
occurred  on  TWA  flight  847  where  three 


U.S.  citizens  were  severely  and  repeat- 
edly beaten  by  terrorists.  Robert 
Stethem,  a  Navy  diver,  was  not  only 
savagely  beaten,  but  executed  with  a 
shot  to  his  head,  and  his  body  was 
dumped  out  of  a  plane  onto  an  airfield 
in  an  egregious  and  reprehensible  act 
of  murder  as  a  result  of  a  terrorist 
plot. 

On  October  7,  1985,  Leon  Klinghoffer, 
an  American  citizen,  was  taking  a 
pleasure  cruise  on  the  ship  Achille 
Lauro.  He  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair 
and  was  rolled  onto  an  open  deck  of  the 
cruise  ship  where  he  was  hit  in  the 
head  and  chest  by  terrorists  and  his 
body  dumped  imceremoniously  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

On  December  27,  1985.  at  the  Rome 
Airport,  15  people  were  murdered,  in- 
cluding 5  U.S.  citizens,  and  73  were 
wounded  in  a  grenade  and  machinegun 
attack  by  the  Abu  Nidal  terrorist  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  at  some 
considerable  length  on  a  recitation  of 
horrible  terrorist  attacks  around  the 
world. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  would 
say  that  the  death  penalty  ought  to  be 
available  as  an  option  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  this  kind  of  horrendous  kill- 
ing, murders  in  the  first  degree.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  mandatory,  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  of  ju- 
ries under  U.S.  law,  but  it  ought  to  be 
available. 

The  thrust  of  extraterritorial  juris- 
diction. Mr.  President,  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  celebrated  case  of  Fawaz 
Yunis  is  an  illustration  where  that  ter- 
rorist was  apprehended  on  a  James 
Bond  type  of  maneuver  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  where  FBI  agents 
brought  Mr.  Yunis  on  to  a  fishing  boat 
where  he  was  taken  into  custody, 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  and 
tried  in  a  Federal  court  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  accorded  full  constitu- 
tional protections,  the  whole  gamut, 
including  suppression  motions  on  his 
statements,  legalistic  challenges  to  the 
propriety  of  his  arrest.  Ultimately,  he 
was  sentenced  to  30  years  in  prison. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who 
oppose  the  death  penalty  on  moral 
grounds,  but  I  believe  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  death  penalty  has  been  es- 
tablished. And  there  are  leading  jurists 
around  the  world,  commenting  on  the 
propriety  of  the  death  penalty,  who 
have  upheld  its  application. 

A  cogent  statement  was  made  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Trop  versus  Dulles,  to 
this  effect: 

At  the  outset  let  us  put  to  one  side  the 
death  penalty  as  an  index  of  the  constitu- 
tional limit  on  punishment.  Whatever  the  ar- 
gximents  may  be  against  capital  punishment 
both  on  moral  grounds  and  in  terms  of  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  of  punishment,  and 
they  are  forcefUl.  the  death  penalty  has  been 
employed  throug-hout  our  history  and.  In  a 
day  when  It  is  still  widely  accepted.  It  can- 


not be  said  to  violate  the  constitutional  con- 
cept of  cruelty. 

An  opinion  by  the  distinguished  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  Potter  Stewart, 
is  worth  noting  in  the  case  of  Gregg 
versus  Georgia,  where  Justice  Stewart 
wrote  as  follows: 

indeed,  the  decision  that  capital  punish- 
ment may  be  the  appropriate  sanction  in  ex- 
treme cases  is  an  expression  of  the  commu- 
nity's belief  that  certain  crimes  are  them- 
selves so  grievous  an  affront  to  humanity 
that  the  only  adequate  response  may  be  the 
penalty  of  death. 

In  part,  capital  punishment  is  an  expres- 
sion of  society's  moral  outrage  at  particu- 
larly offensive  conduct.  This  function  may 
be  unappealing  to  many,  but  It  is  essential  In 
an  ordered  society  that  asks  its  citizens  to 
rely  on  legal  processes  rather  than  self-help 
to  vindicate  their  wrongs. 

Justice  Stewart  then  quoted  from 
Lord  Justice  Denning,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Eng- 
land, when  Lord  Justice  Denning  spoke 
to  the  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Capital  Punishment  in  what  I  think  is 
an  important  statement: 

Punishment  is  the  way  In  which  society 
expresses  its  denunciation  of  wrong  doing: 
and  in  order  to  maintain  respect  for  law.  it 
is  essential  that  the  punishment  inflicted  for 
grave  crimes  should  adequately  reflect  the 
revulsion  felt  by  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens for  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the 
objects  of  punishment  as  being  deterrent  or 
reformative  or  preventive  and  nothing  else. 
The  truth  is  that  some  crimes  are  so  out- 
rageous that  society  Insists  on  adequate  pun- 
ishment, because  the  wrong-doer  deserves  it. 
irrespective  of  whether  It  is  a  deterrent  or 
not. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished opinion  in  the  California 
Supreme  Court  by  Justice  McComb, 
who  referred  to  a  great  many  cases 
showing  the  deterrent  effect  of  capital 
punishment.  Rather  than  take  the  time 
to  recite  them  now.  because  there  are 
others  who  will  want  to  utilize  time  in 
morning  business,  suffice  it  to  refer  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January 
23.  1991.  page  S1075.  and  following 
pages,  which  contain  a  recitation  of 
the  case  citations  by  Justice  McComb. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  issue  as  to 
whether  deterrence  really  works  on 
terrorists  where  emotion  or  fervor  mo- 
tivates the  terrorist,  and  no  one  can 
say  that  capital  punishment  will  be  a 
deterrent  in  all  cases.  But  even  those 
who  operate  in  the  terrorist  mode  are 
concerned  about  punishment  in  a  U.S. 
court,  illustrated  by  Fawaz  Yunis. 

Although  the  death  penalty  was  not 
available  when  Sheik  Obeld  was  appre- 
hended by  the  Israelis  after  the  murder 
of  Colonel  Higglns  In  retaliation,  reli- 
able reports  suggested  that  Sfaelk 
Obeid  was  very  apprehensive  about 
being  brought  to  a  United  States  court 
to  be  tried.  Even  though  he  would  not 
face  the  death  penalty,  he  was  very  ap- 
prehensive about  that  kind  of  punish- 
ment. 

Those  who  murdered  Colonel  Higglns 
were  terrorists  of  the  first  and  worst 
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order.  And  there  is 
that  the  terrorists 
cases  which  I  have 
much  concerned  about  punishment, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  the  death 
penalty,  realistically  viewed,  is  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  a  deterrent.  As  long  as  that 
possibility  is  present,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  armed  with  every 
reasonable  weapon  at  its  disposal,  and 
the  death  penalty  is  one  such  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  outlines, 
as  an  overall  puirpose,  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment,  which  is  to  call  for  the 
death  penalty  for  terrorism.  There  will 
doubtless  be  those  who  will  speak 
against  this  amendment,  as  they  did 
last  year.  But  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  was  present,  as  a 
vote  of  79  to  20  ultimately  approved 
this  amendment. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  purposes,  and  those  who 
oppose  the  amendment  are  op  notice. 
We  can  return  at  a  later  time,  when 
consideration  of  this  bill  is  taken  up 
tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  proposes  a 
measure  which  authorizes  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  acts  against  U.S. 
nationals  abroad.  We  worked  to  im- 
prove this  amendment  by  incorporat- 
ing a  vast  number  of  provisons-  from  a 
terrorism  death  penalty  bill  I  intro- 
duced. This  amendment  now  authorizes 
the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  mur- 
ders— committed  either  here  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  I  strongly 
support  this  proposal. 

Saddam  Hussein,  in  the  first  days  fol- 
lowing Desert  Storm,  called  for  the 
international  network  of  terrorists  to 
strike  out  against  the  United  States 
and  its  people.  Congress  must  respond 
to  this  threat.  Acts  of  international 
terrorism  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  must  not  be  permitted  to 
go  unpunished.  Terrorism — the  hei- 
nous, politically  motivated  acts  car- 
ried out  against  the  world's  innocent — 
must  be  brought  to  an  end.  We  must 
not  allow  these  vicious  murderers  to 
hide  behind  a  veil  of  political  struggle 
and  spill  innocent  American  blood 
without  facing  severe  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
amend  title  18  to  authorize  a  sentence 
of  death  for  a  terrorist  murder  commit- 
ted against  any  person  inside  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  committed  against  U.S. 
nationals  outside  the  United  States.  In 
order  for  the  death  penalty  to  be 
sought,  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  to  certify  that  the  murder  was  a 
terrorist  act  intended  to  coerce,  in- 
timidate, or  retaliate  against  a  govern- 
ment or  a  civilian  population. 

Currently,  numerous  Federal  stat- 
utes provide  that  a  sentence  of  death 
may  be  imposed  if  a  person  is  found 
guilty.  However,  the  reality  is  that  the 


death  penalty  may  not  be  imposed  for 
these  offenses  because  constitutional 
procedures  for  imposing  such  a  sen- 
tence have  not  existed.  On  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress,  I  introduced  a  meas- 
ure which  would  establish  the  nec- 
essary constitutional  procedures  for 
the  implementation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  death  penalty.  Although  I 
strongly  believe  that  Congress  should 
pass  a  comprehensive  death  penalty 
measure,  the  unique  situation  which 
confronts  this  Nation  dictates  that  we 
move  swiftly  to  pass  a  terrorism  death 
penalty  bill.  Although  I  differ  with  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  on  cer- 
tain procedures  to  implement  the 
death  penalty,  it  is  important  that  we 
act  swiftly  on  a  terrorist  death  penalty 
bill.  Congress  should  ensure  that  those 
who  respond  to  Saddam's  calls  for  ter- 
rorism pay  the  ultimate  price. 

In  summary,  terrorism  has  plagued 
the  world  for  many  years.  Increasingly, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  focus  of 
such  acts.  For  example,  no  one  can  for- 
get the  241  United  States  military  serv- 
icemen killed  in  Beirut  by  a  suicide 
truck  bomber  in  October  1983,  or  the 
innocent  Americans  killed  in  the  De- 
cember 1988  bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight 
lOB  over  Scotland.  Just  last  month,  a 
terrorist  accidentally  detonated  a 
bomb,  killing  himself,  on  his  way  to 
plant  it  in  a  United  States  Government 
building  in  Manila.  All  of  these  inci- 
dents, combined  with  the  Butcher  of 
Baghdad's  call  to  terrorism,  clearly  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  there  is,  indeed, 
an  increased  threat  of  terrorism 
against  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
sand  a  strong  signal  to  those  inter- 
national terrorist  groups  that  choose 
to  make  victims  of  innocent  Ameri- 
cans. That  message  is,  "If  you  choose 
to  prey  upon  innocent  Americans,  you 
will  pay  the  supreme  price — your  life!" 
We  simply  cannot  hesitate  any  longer 
to  ensure  that  terrorist  acts  will  be 
dealt  with  harshly. 

In  closing,  Saddam  Hussein  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  is  unmoved  by  human 
decency  and  encourages  acts  of  terror- 
ism. His  amoral  acts  of  gassing  his  own 
people,  dropping  Scud  missiles  on  Is- 
raeli civilians,  and  threatening  to  use 
American  POW's  as  human  shields  il- 
lustrate his  barbarism.  Congress  must 
act  to  deter  and  punish  those  who  com- 
mit terrorism  and  take  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent Americans. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
j  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1991,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  BURNS]  to  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  on  Fri- 
day, February  22,  1991. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  returns 
to  a  period  of  morning  business. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

MesBages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  ACTIVITIES 
UNDER  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY  SAFE- 
TY ACTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  17 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
reports;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tran»portation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  ie  my  privilege  to  provide  you  with 
the  annual  reports  on  activities  under 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  (23  U.S.C.  401 
Note)  and  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1408).  both  enacted  in  1966.  These  re- 
ports provide  an  overview  of  our  activi- 
ties during  calendar  year  1989  and  an 
overview  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration's  prior- 
ity plan  for  the  next  3  years.  The  plan 
will  be  an  evolving  guideline  for  the 
agency's  safety  activities  to  Improve 
motqr  vehicle  and  traffic  safety  over 
the  next  several  years. 

The  plan  includes  motor  vehicle  rule- 
makbig  on  the  crashworthiness  of  pas- 
senger cars,  light  trucks,  and  vans;  ve- 
hicle rollover  stability;  and  safety  im- 
provements in  heavy  trucks,  school 
buses,  and  child  safety  seats. 
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It  also  calls  for  initiatives  to  pro- 
mote State  laws  and  programs  to  in- 
crease safety  belt  use,  motorcycle  hel- 
met use,  and  to  discourage  drunk  and 
drugged  driving. 

The  report  on  motor  vehicle  safety 
includes  the  annual  reporting  require- 
ment in  Title  I  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  of  1972 
(bumper  standards). 

In  the  Highway  Safety  Acts  of  1973, 
1976,  and  1978,  the  Congress  expressed 
its  special  interest  in  certain  aspects  of 
traffic  safety  that  are  addressed  in  the 
volume  on  highway  safety. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  1989 
was  a  year  of  significant  gains  in  traf- 
fic safety.  The  traffic  fatality  rate,  the 
accepted  measure  of  risk  on  the  road, 
was  2.2  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  traveled,  the  lowest  in  history 
and  down  33  percent  since  1980.  Safety 
belt  use  is  also  higher  than  ever,  with 
46  percent  of  Americans  buckling  up, 
and  dnmk  driving  fatalities  have  de- 
clined significantly. 

There  is  good  news  for  Americans  in 
virtually  every  critical  part  of  the 
highway  safety  picture.  The  decline  in 
the  fatality  rate  is  especially  encour- 
aging and  means  that  we  are  able  to 
drive  with  less  risk,  and  the  dramatic 
increase  in  safety  belt  use  and  public 
concern  about  drunk  driving  have 
translated  into  thousands  of  lives 
saved  and  injuries  avoided. 

The  progress  we  have  made  is,  of 
course,  no  consolation  to  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  45,500  people  who,  de- 
spite the  safety  advances  and  greater 
public  awareness,  lost  their  lives  in 
traffic  accidents  in  1989. 

As  we  continue  to  pursue  highway 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  programs 
that  are  most  effective  in  reducing 
deaths  and  Injuries,  we  are  convinced 
that  significant  progress  in  traffic  safe- 
ty can  be  achieved  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  government,  industry, 
and  the  public. 

Gkorge  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  19. 1991. 


APPROVAL  OF  CONVENTION  CON- 
CERNING THE  ABOLITION  OF 
FORCED  LABOR^MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  18 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  Convention  (No.  105)  Concerning 
the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Conference 
at  Geneva  on  June  25,  1957,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  July  22,  1963,  with  a  view  to  re- 
ceiving advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. Although  hearings  were  held  in 
1967  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations, the  Senate  has  not  acted  fur- 
ther on  the  Convention. 

Now,  23  years  later,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  consider  anew  this  important  Con- 
vention and  to  grant  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  Given  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  I  en- 
close a  new  report  fi:om  the  Secretary 
of  State  concerning  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
also  contains  the  texts  of  two  proposed 
understandings.  As  explained  more 
fully  in  the  accompanying  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  United  States  fully  con- 
form to  all  obligations  contained  in  the 
Convention  (a  copy  of  the  Convention 
is  included  as  an  enclosure  to  this  let- 
ter). Ratification  of  this  Convention, 
therefore,  would  not  require  the  United 
States  to  alter  in  any  way  its  law  or 
practice  in  this  field.  However,  to  re- 
move the  possibility  that  certain  ambi- 
guities might  arise  after  ratification, 
it  is  proposed  that  ratification  of  the 
Convention  be  made  subject  to  these 
understandings. 

Ratification  by  the  United  States  of 
selected  Conventions  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (ILO)  en- 
hances our  ability  to  take  other  gov- 
ernments to  task  for  failing  to  comply 
with  ILO  instruments  they  have  rati- 
fied. In  part  for  this  reason,  the  Senate 
has  in  recent  years  given  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  ILO  Con- 
ventions 144,  147,  and  160.  I  accordingly 
recommend  that  the  Senate  also  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  ILO  Convention  105. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  house,  February  19. 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:38  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  an  existing  United  States  memorial  erect- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Le- 
^on.  Incorporated,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
American  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
who  served  In  World  War  I  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  180.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  edu- 
cation and  employment  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  232.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  resjjcct  to  veterans  pro- 
grams for  housing  and  memorial  affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  an  existing  United  States  memorial  erect- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  American  L«- 


gion.  Incorporated,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
American  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
who  served  in  World  War  I  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  180.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  edu- 
cation and  employment  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  232.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  pro- 
grams for  housing  and  memorial  affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  7.  1991.  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  February  14,  1991,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Special  Report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
during  the  101st  Congress  (Rept.  No.  102-12). 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  419.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Act  to  enable 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  depositors  and  others  by  the 
least  expensive  means  (Rept.  No.  102-13). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Report  on  the  Jurisdiction  and  a  Summary 
of  Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  for  the  lOlst 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  102-14). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SARBANES: 

S.  420.  A  bill  to  increase  to  S50.000  the  max- 
imum grant  amount  awarded  pursuant  to 
section  601  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  421.  A  bill  to  improve  the  objectivity,  re- 
liability, coordination  and  timeliness  of  na- 
tional foreign  intelligence  through  a  reorga- 
nization of  positions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  KEN- 
NEDY): 

S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the  United 
States  (^ode  to  define  the  type  of  adjourn- 
ment that  prevents  the  return  of  a  bill  by 
the  President,  and  to  authorise  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Socretary 
of  the  Senate  to  receive  bills  returned  by  the 
President  at  any  time  their  respective 
Houses  are  not  in  session;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gramm): 
S.  423.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  to  establish  a  center 
to  study  and  support  improved  trade  and 
economic  relations  among  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cranston) 
(by  request): 
S.  424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  expand  eligibility  for  read- 
justment counseling  services  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  veter- 
ans who  are  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  or  who  served  during  other  periods  of 
armed  hostilities  after  the  Vietnam  era;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abby  Cooke: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 
S.  427.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chinyere 
(Stella)  Ugboajah:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  428.  A  bill  to  promote  and  improve  effi- 
cient and  effective  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    SPECTTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.    BURDICK,    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Riegle,   Mr.  Dole.   Mr. 
Garn.    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr.    Sar- 
banes.  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  15.  1991.  through  Sep- 
tember 21.  1991.  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Riegle.    and    Mr. 
Conrad): 
S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1991  as  "National  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  Mr.  MrrcHELL 

(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole)): 
S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  authorizing  the  re- 
printing of  Senate  Document  No.  5.  entitled 
"Washington  Farewell  Address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  BUR- 

DiCK,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 

Pryor.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mrs. 

Kassenbaum,      Mr.      Daschle.      Mr. 

Helms,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 

^URNS,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Nickles. 

Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    Gramm,    Mr. 

Conrad,  and  Mr.  Kerrey): 
8.  Res.  57.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  Congress  should  expedi- 
tiously consider  and  approve  the  President's 
1901  supplemental  appropriations  request  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program  (EEP)  bonus  awards;  ordered 
held  at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
B.  420.  A  bill  to  increase  to  $50.(X)0  the 
miLximum  grant  amount  awarded  pur- 
suant to  section  601  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

GRANT  AWARD  AMOUNTS  FOR  LIBRARY 
LrPERACY  GRANTS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  grant  awards  for 
library  literacy  grants  under  title  VI  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  As  you  know,  under  title  VI  indi- 
vidual libraries  or  State  library  admin- 
istrative agencies  apply  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Education  for  literacy 
grant  awards  which  may  be  used  for  co- 
ordinating, planning,  promoting,  or 
conducting  literacy  programs.  During 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  [LSCA] 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  title  VI  library  literacy 
grant  was  raised  from  $25,000  to  $36,000. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  further  increase  the  maximum 
grant  award  to  $50,000. 

Illiteracy  costs  this  Nation  $224  bil- 
lion annually  in  welfare  payments, 
crime,  job  incompetence,  lost  taxes, 
and  remedial  education.  $237  billion  in 
unrealized  earnings  is  forfeited  annu- 
ally by  individuals  who  lack  basic 
learning  skills.  Despite  this,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  allocates  less  than 
$300  million  annually  to  provide  basic 
literacy  skills  to  adults  in  this  coun- 
try, the  equivalent  of  less  than  $10  per 
year  for  each  American  adult  who  does 
net  possess  a  high  school  diploma.  Pub- 
lic and  private  literacy  programs  com- 
bined provide  services  to  only  approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  those  who  need  as- 
sistance. In  light  of  this  information,  I 
am  especially  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  terminate 
the  title  VI  library  literacy  grant  pro- 
gram in  its  fiscal  year  1992  budget  pro- 
posal. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
serves  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  to 
continue  Federal  programs  to  fight  il- 
literacy and  to  assist  libraries  in  ex- 
punding  and  increasing  such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  every  society  places  a 
premium  on  an  educated,  literate  citi- 
zenry in  terms  of  developing  a  skilled 
and  trained  work  force  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  the  more  complex  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  the 
world  becomes,  the  more  urgent  it  is  to 
address  this  aspect  of  developing  our 
human  resources.  We  take  great  pride 
in  being  an  open  society  in  which  peo- 
ple can  move  up  and  forward,  and  lit- 
eracy and  education  provide  the  key  to 
this  opportunity.  As  important  as  this 
is.  it  is  also  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that 
effort  to  increase  literacy  are  not  sole- 
ly for  the  individual.  They  are  also 
critical  to  sustaining  our  democracy. 
As  James  Madison  said: 


A  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  Information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or 
a  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both. 

Libraries,  which  have  always  served 
as  en^nes  of  learning  and  ladders  of 
opportunity  in  our  society,  are  unique- 
ly situated  to  develop  and  offer  lit- 
eracy programs  which  can  reach  all 
segments  of  our  society.  Since  they 
were  first  funded  in  1986,  library  lit- 
eracy grants  have  proven  successful  in 
encouraging  libraries  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  reduce  illiteracy.  An  in- 
creased grant  award  would  provide  a 
greater  incentive  for  increased  partici- 
pation in  this  critical  program,  and  I 
urge  «.ll  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
working  toward  prompt  passage  of  this 
important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  4E1.  A  bill  to  improve  the  objectiv- 
ity, reliability,  coordination,  and  time- 
linesa  of  national  foreign  intelligence 
through  a  reorganization  of  positions, 
and  fbr  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

NATIOWAL  INTELLIGENCE  REORGANIZA'nON  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  calling 
for  the  creation  of  the  position  of  a  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence  and  a 
reorganization  of  other  Intelligence  po- 
sitiods.  When  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  100th  and  101st  Congresses, 
1  stated  that  its  goals  were  to  improve 
the  Objectivity,  reliability,  manage- 
ment and  timeliness  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence. In  the  6  years  I  have  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I 
have  become  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  these  goals  are  not  now  being 
fully  achieved.  More  importantly,  I  am 
concarned  that  unless  the  responsibil- 
ities and  authorities  of  senior  officials 
in  our  intelligence  hierarchy  are  more 
clearly  delineated  than  those  in  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  intel- 
ligence as  a  fundamental  element  of 
support  to  our  policymakers  and  to  the 
Congress  will  suffer  in  terms  of  quality 
and  cost.  For  the  reasons  I  shall  out- 
line, these  changes  are  essential  to  na- 
tionaJ  security. 

Two  years  ago  I  stated  that  this  bill 
would  enhance  considerably  the  objec- 
tivity and  reliability  of  our  Nation's 
intelligence,  which  the  events  of  the 
past  have  demonstrated  to  be  lacking. 
Equally,  this  legislation  would  greatly 
improve  the  needed  management  struc- 
ture and  control  of  the  activities  and 
vast  resources  of  our  country's  intel- 
ligence agencies  and  departments.  My 
assessment  has  not  changed.  My  re- 
marks then  are  equally  poignant  today 
and  I  therefore  intend  to  repeat  my  ar- 
giiments,  provide  new  examples  and 
strenerthen  the  legislation.  During  the 
Iran-Contra  hearings,  then  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  testified,  in 
very  clear  terms  as  to  the  principal 
problem  with  U.S.  Intelligence.  "[One 
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is]  the  importance  of  separating  the 
function  of  gathering  and  analyzing  in- 
telligence trom  the  function  of  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  policy.  If  the  two 
things  are  mixed  together,  it  is  too 
tempting  to  have  your  analysis  and  se- 
lection of  Information  that's  presented 
favor  the  policy  that  you're  advocat- 
ing." Secretary  Shultz  went  on  to  say 
that  long  before  the  Iran-Contra  events 
came  to  light,  he  already  had  come  to 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  objectiv- 
ity and  reliability  of  some  of  the  intel- 
ligence he  was  receiving  precisely  be- 
cause the  people  who  supplied  it  were 
too  deeply  involved  in  advocating  and 
carrying  out  policy. 

There  were  cogent  reasons  in  addi- 
tion advocated  by  a  distinguished 
American,  Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  1947  legislation 
creating  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. 

Director  Webster  has  done  a  good  job 
during  his  watch  of  staying  outside  of 
the  policy  arena  and  carrying  out  his 
intelligence  duties  in  an  impartial 
manner.  Some  of  his  detractors  have 
even  criticized  him  for  being  too  de- 
tached from  foreign  policy.  I  applaud 
his  strict  interpretation  of  his  duties 
and  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in 
adhering  to  them.  However.  I  am  gruid- 
ed  in  this  legislation  by  the  lessons  of 
our  intelligence  history  since  1947. 

In  the  44  years  since  p>assage  of  the 
National  Security  Act,  Directors  of 
Central  Intelligence  have  been  tested 
repeatedly  on  their  ability  to  maintain 
a  delicate  separation  of  two  competing 
responsibilities.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Director  has  been  expected  to  provide 
unvarnished  intelligence  information 
to  the  President  and  other  foreign  pol- 
icymakers. On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
been  asked  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
making  and  execution  of  foreign  policy 
through  covert  actions.  If  history  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  the  de- 
sired separation  cannot  and  has  not 
been  consistently  maintained.  Since 
1947  several  Directors  have  been  politi- 
cal activists  who  regarded  their  posi- 
tion as  license  to  shape  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  Their  primary 
vehicle  invariably  was  covert  action, 
the  most  notorious  of  which  were  the 
disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs  operation  and 
the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

If  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  should  start 
with  the  National  Security  Act  which 
formed  the  CIA  and  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  The  pri- 
mary focus  of  that  legislation  was  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  position  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  part  because  of  the  need  for 
secrecy  and  in  larger  part  because  of 
the  bureaucratic  infighting  among  the 
military  services,  FBI  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  OSS  for  primacy  in  the  na- 
tional intelligence  arena,  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  were  obfuscated  in 
law.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  left  to 


each  Director  to  interpret  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  guided  by  changing 
Executive  orders.  Certainly,  the  closest 
authority  for  the  DCI  even  to  conduct 
covert  actions  rests  in  an  interpreta- 
tion of  section  102(d)(5)  of  the  1947  Na- 
tional Security  Act  which  charges  the 
CIA  to  "perform  such  other  functions 
and  duties  related  to  intelligence  af- 
fecting the  national  security  as  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  may  trom  time 
to  time  direct."  At  best  it  is  unrealis- 
tic and  probably  unfair  to  expect  our 
Nation's  senior  intelligence  officer  to 
be  the  purveyor  of  objective,  unbiased 
information  upon  which  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  may  formulate 
a  foreign  policy,  while  at  the  same 
time  charging  him  to  influence  and  im- 
plement that  iwlicy  in  the  form  of  cov- 
ert action. 

At  worst,  the  problem  is  particularly 
acute  when  the  Director  is  a  foreign 
policy  activist.  Director  William  Casey 
was  not  the  first  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  who  desired  to  be  involved 
to  some  degree  in  the  formulation  or 
implementation  of  foreign  policy,  nor 
is  he  likely  to  be  the  last.  Recognizing 
this,  we  should  take  steps  to  ensure  in 
law  some  clearer  definition  of  what  we 
expect  and  not  expect  our  chief  intel- 
ligence officer  to  be.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  have  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
two  foreign  policymakers  who  may  be 
attempting  to  move  the  country  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  one  overtly  and  the 
other  covertly.  No  one  is  well  served  by 
this  contradiction  as  outlined  by 
George  Shultz — not  the  President,  not 
the  Congress  and  not  the  country. 

We  have  a  choice,  we  can  preserve 
the  status  quo  and  hope  that  the  cur- 
rent— and  each  of  his  successors — will 
have  absorbed  the  lessons  of  the  past 
particularly  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  Or 
we  can  create  a  better  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  strong  man- 
agement. We  can  do  this  by  separating 
the  duties  of  the  Director  as  quasi- 
leader  of  the  Intelligence  Community 
and  as  the  day  to  day  manager  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  We  can  do 
this  by  more  clearly  defining  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  of  both 
positions.  We  can  do  this  at  minimum 
cost.  And,  we  can  do  this  without  the 
creation  of  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy. 

The  results  will  be  a  new  and 
strengthened  full-time  leader  of  the  in- 
telligence community — a  Director  of 
National  Intelligence — with  clear  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  for  pro- 
viding objective,  reliable,  and  coordi- 
nated intelligence  to  policymakers  and 
for  managing  and  integrating  much 
more  effectively  the  collection,  analy- 
sis and  vast  resources  of  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

An  equally  important  element  of  this 
legislation  focuses  on  the  ever  more 
critical  need  for  better  management 
and  direction  of  the  activities  and  vast 
resources  of  our  several  intelligence 
departments     and     agencies — the     so- 


called  intelligence  community  which  is 
more  aptly  described  as  a  guild  than  an 
integrated  enterprise.  In  the  view  of 
this  Senator,  a  serious  management  de- 
ficiency exists  because  the  Director 
lacks  the  authority  to  manage  the 
community  and  to  marshall  its  vast  re- 
sources. A  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence with  clear  responsibility  and 
full  authority  could  and  must  correct 
this  imbalance.  The  time  of  protected 
intelligence  budgets  is  gone. 

When  President  Truman  created  the 
CIA  to  centralize  intelligence  and  the 
position  of  Director  to  head  this  new 
Agency.  He  tasked  the  Director  to  co- 
ordinate the  intelligence  activities  of 
the  several  Government  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  interest  of  national 
security.  Unfortunately  and  noted 
above,  the  Director's  authorities  as 
spelled  in  the  act  were  limited,  weak 
and  vague:  they  were  "to  advise,"  "to 
recommend,"  and  "to  correlate"  the 
activities  of  those  several  Government 
departments  which  at  the  time  con- 
sisted of  the  intelligence  services  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  a  small  bureau  in 
the  State  Department,  a  portion  of  the 
FBI  and  remnants  of  the  OSS.  Since 
1947,  those  Government  departments 
have  grown  and  multiplied  far  beyond 
the  vision  of  President  Truman.  How- 
ever, the  responsibility  and  authority 
to  manage  and  direct  them  have  not 
kept  pace.  The  result  is  that  today  the 
intelligence  community  is  virtually 
rudderless. 

Several  Presidents  since  John  F. 
Kennedy  have  directed  their  chief  in- 
telligence officer  to  devote  the  bulk  of 
his  time  to  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. For  a  number  of  reasons  this  has 
not  happened.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in 
some  cases.  Director's  have  found  the 
operational  role  of  the  CIA  more  glam- 
orous and  politically  safer  than  manag- 
ing an  amorphous  community  com- 
posed of  agencies  and  departments  op- 
posed to  centralized  direction.  Events 
such  as  Watergate,  congressional  inves- 
tigations of  wrongdoings,  and  the  turn- 
over of  DCI's,  also  have  contributed  to 
the  neglect. 

Today,  the  Intelligence  community 
consists  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, the  National  Security  Agency,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Counterintelligence,  the  large  foreign 
intelligence  and  counterintelligence 
elements  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps,  offices  for  the  col- 
lection of  specialized  intelligence 
through  reconnaissance,  the  National 
Photo  Interpretation  Center,  the  FBI's 
Foreign  Counterintelligence  Division, 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  and  elements 
of  the  Treasury  and  Energy  Depart- 
ments. These  organizations  provide 
what  we  call  national  foreign  intel- 
ligence and  counterintelligence.  There 
are  other  elements  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  mostly   within   the   Defense 
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Department,  which  run  a  vast  system 
of  tactical  intelligence  nearly  as  com- 
plex and  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  na- 
tional foreign  intelligence  world.  Out- 
side of  the  Government,  there  is  an- 
other world  of  contractors  who  design 
and  develop  these  complex  intelligence 
systems  and,  in  some  cases,  operate 
them  for  the  intelligence  agencies. 

Make  no  mistake  in  construing  my 
remarks.  The  ftinctions  performed  by 
these  agencies  are  fundamental  to  our 
national  security.  But  their  budgets 
are  in  the  billions;  their  growth  in 
terms  of  people  is  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  intelligence;  their  mis- 
sions and  challenges  now  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  so  demanding,  com- 
plex and  costly  that  their  management 
and  leadership  can  no  longer  be  accom- 
plished on  a  part-time  basis  by  a  Direc- 
tor without  real  authority  and  one  who 
also  must  manage  the  CIA. 

The  Intelligence  Oversight  Commit- 
tees which  review  the  programs  and 
budgets  of  the  intelligence  community 
have  long  identified  management  of 
the  intelligence  community  as  an  im- 
portant issue.  In  1976,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Study  Government  Oper- 
ations with  Respect  to  Intelligence^ 
the  predecessor  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence — "found 
concern  that  the  functon  of  the  DCI  in 
his  roles  as  intelligence  community 
leader  and  principal  intelligence  ad- 
viser to  the  President  is  inconsistent 
with  his  responsibilities  to  manage  one 
of  the  intelligence  community  agen- 
cies—the CIA."  The  committee  also  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  DCI's  new 
span  of  control— both  the  entire  intel- 
ligence community  and  the  entire 
CIA — may  be  too  great  for  him  to  exer- 
cise effective  detailed  supervisor  of 
clandestine  activities.  Those  concerns 
are  even  greater  today  than  they  were 
15  years  ago,  because  of  the  greater 
challenges  and  costs  facings  intel- 
ligence, the  growing  competition  for 
resources  and  the  unacceptable  risks  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

As  a  start,  the  Senate  Select  Intel- 
ligence Committee  is  undertaking  a 
major  review  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense intelligence  with  a  view  to  its  re- 
organization. The  committee  is  of  the 
view  that  in  the  face  of  severe  budget 
constraints,  current  defense  intel- 
ligence programs  and  infrastructures 
cannot  be  sustained  at  current  levels 
and  forms.  While  the  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact  has  di- 
minished, there  are  new  threats  and 
new  Intelligence  requirements  such  as 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap- 
ons proliferation  and  the  needs  to  mon- 
itor arms  control  agreements.  The 
breadth  of  requirements  will  continue 
and  will  likely  expand;  the  cost  cannot. 
In  our  report  accompanying  the  fiscal 
year  1991  intelligence  authorization 
bill,  the  committee  has  noted  the  as- 
sessment of  defense  intelligence  made 
by   the   then   Chairman   of  the    Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Crowe  who 
criticized  the  Defense  Department's  in- 
telligence for  "significant  duplication 
of  effort;  insufficient  integration  and 
sharing  of  information;  uneven  secu- 
rity measures  and  regulations;  pursuit 
of  parochial  service  interests  rather 
than  joint  intelligence  interests;  and 
gaps  in  intelligence  supi)ort  and  cov- 
erage, despite  the  number  of  intel- 
ligence organizations." 

Another  problem  cited  in  the  report 
is  one  which  transcends  strictly  De- 
partment of  Defense  Intelligence,  that 
is,  the  excessive  isolation  of  tactical 
and  national  intelligence  communities 
from  one  another.  "Military  command- 
er* seek  self-sufficiency  through  or- 
ganic systems  and  organizations  on  the 
argument  that  national  intelligence 
systems  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  sup- 
port. The  national  community,  like- 
wise, emphasizes  its  peacetime  mis- 
sions and  pays  scant  attention  to  the 
commander's  need." 

An  immediate  observation  is  the  ab- 
sence of  leadership,  leadership  which  a 
strengthened  Director  of  National  In- 
telligence would  bring  to  bear.  In  my 
view  there  is  currently  no  guiding  hand 
because  the  Director  lacks  the  suffi- 
cient mandate  and  authority  to  act. 
Saveral  past  Directors  have  attempted 
to  take  a  strong  hand  to  integrate  and 
manage  the  intelligence  community 
most  of  which  resides  in  the  domain  of 
the  Defense  Department.  However,  the 
Defense  Department  has  been  too 
strong  and  too  entrenched  and  the  Di- 
rectors  authority  too  weak  to  force 
any  real  changes.  Consequently,  the 
congressional  intelligence  oversight 
committees  have  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  to  act.  Other  legis- 
lation will  likely  be  required  to  gen- 
erate the  degree  of  change  necessary. 

This  bill  is  a  major  start.  It  accom- 
plishes important  hierarchical 
changes.  First,  it  amends  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  make  clear  that 
the  principal  role  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence and  of  the  agencies  who  provide 
such  intelligence  are  to  ensure  the  pro- 
vision of  objective,  reliable,  coordi- 
nated and  timely  information  upon 
which  the  President  and  other  senior 
foreign  policymakers  may  base  sound 
foreign  policy  decisions. 

Second,  it  establishes  the  position  of 
"Director  of  National  Intelligence"  to 
serve  as  the  primary  adviser  to  the 
President  on  national  foreign  intel- 
ligence matters  and  as  the  full-time 
manager  of  the  intelligence  conmiu- 
nity  with  clearly  defined  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities.  The  title 
is  not  new;  it  was  proposed  several 
times  in  the  past. 

Third,  it  makes  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  a  statutory  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council  to  en- 
sure that  he  is  aware  of  emerging  is- 
sues for  which  there  is  an  intelligence 
need  and  to  ensure  that  there  is  an  ob- 
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jectlve  intelligence  basis  for  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  decisions 
being  contemplated. 

Fourth,  it  ensures  that  the  position 
of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
is  not  a  hollow  one  by  giving  the  Direc- 
tor not  only  the  statutory  authority  to 
approte  and  submit  the  intelligence 
community  program,  resources  and 
budget,  but  also  to  task  all  intelligence 
collection  and  analytical  resources. 

Fifth,  it  relieves  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  of  the  responsibility 
for  managing  covert  actions  but 
charges  him  with  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  conformity  of  such  ac- 
tions with  stated  foreign  policy  and  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations. 

Sixtih,  it  establishes  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agencor  to  manage  the  CIA  on  a  full- 
time  basis  including  the  management 
of  covert  actions  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Seventh,  it  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
Director  of  the  intelligence  community 
staff  since  the  240  person  staff  plus 
other  offices  and  personnel  would  re- 
port directly  to  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence. 

Finally,  I  endorse  completely  the 
view  expressed  by  Director  Webster 
that  the  CIA's  directorship  should  not 
change  every  time  a  new  President  is 
elected.  This  gives  rise  to  charges  that 
the  position  has  been  politicized  and 
that  there  is  an  inadequate  institu- 
tional memory  of  lessons  learned  from 
the  past.  In  the  past  20  years,  there 
have  been  seven  heads  of  the  CIA  and 
only  two  of  these  were  career  intel- 
ligenoe  officers.  We  cannot  afford  a 
generalized  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
CIA's  objectivity  and  reliability.  The 
politicization  of  its  analysis  such  as 
was  expressed  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  even  the  perception  of 
such  politicization,  demands  a  more 
professional  approach  to  intelligence 
activities  and  analysis.  Therefore,  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  politicization,  this 
bill  also  would: 

Create  a  fixed,  7-year  tenure  for  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

nequire  that  at  least  one  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Director  or  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  be 
filled  by  career  intelligence  officer 
from  the  intelligence  contmiunity. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  the  Director 
of  National  Intelligence  be  tenured  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  President 
should  have  the  right  to  select  individ- 
uals who  are  to  serve  as  his  primary 
advisers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Intelllgrence  Reorganization  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  lOKa)  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  Is  amended  in  the  fourth  un- 
designated paragraph— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereor"; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(8)  The  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
in  his  role  as  primary  adviser  on  intel- 
ligence." 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  is  amended  by  inserting  new  section 
102. 

"OraECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE 

"Sec.  102. (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  estab- 
lished the  positions  of  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "DNI")  and  the  Deputy  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  who  shall  each  be  ap- 
pointed by,  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  principal  role  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence and  of  the  agencies  which  provide 
such  intelligence  is  to  ensure  the  provisions 
of  objective,  reliable,  coordinated,  and  time- 
ly Information  upon  which  the  President  and 
other  senior  foreign  policy  makers  may  base 
sound  foreign  policy  decisions.  To  ensure 
such  provision,  the  DNI  shall  serve  as  the  na- 
tion's senior  intelligence  officer  and  primary 
adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  Intel- 
ligence matters.  Accordingly,  the  DNI  shall 
be  prohibited  from  any  duties  involving  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  and  the  man- 
agement of  covert  actions  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  by  this  Act.  The  Dep- 
uty Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall 
act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Direc- 
tor during  his  absence  or  disability. 

"(3)  The  DNI  shall  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 

"(4)  Upon  request,  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  other  component  of  the  United  States 
Government  involved  in  intelligence  or  in- 
telligence-related activities  shall  detail  for 
the  use  of  the  DNI  such  staff  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  DNI 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  DNI  shall— 

"(1)  ensure  that  such  objective,  reliable 
and  coordinated  national  foreign  intelligence 
Is  provided  to  the  President  and  officials  In 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in  a 
timely  manner; 

"(2)  provide  policy  direction  to  the  na- 
tional foreign  intelligence  activities  of  all 
agencies,  departments,  offices,  and  other  en- 
tities of  the  intelligence  community. 

"(3)  develop  such  strategy,  objectives  and 
guidance  for  the  Intelligence  community  to 
enhance  capabilities  for  responslng  to  ex- 
pected future  needs  for  national  foreign  in- 
telligence; 

"(4)  provide  direction  to  program  man- 
agers, heads  of  agencies,  departments,  of- 
fices, and  other  entities  for  the  national  for- 
eign intelligence  program  and  budget: 


"(5)  evaluate  and  audit  national  foreign  in- 
telligence programs  and  budget  performance; 

"(6)  review,  evaluate,  approve,  and  submit, 
to  the  Congress  through  the  President,  a  na- 
tional foreign  Intelligence  program  and 
budget; 

"(7)  review  and  approve  all  requests  for 
reprogramming  national  foreign  intelligence 
funds; 

"(8)  develop  collection  strategies,  objec- 
tives, and  targets  in  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity for  national  foreign  intelligence  re- 
quirements and  priorities  established  by  the 
National  Security  Council; 

"(9)  direct,  control,  and  manage  the 
tasking  of  national  foreign  intelligence  col- 
lection activities; 

"(10)  coordinate,  produce,  and  disseminate 
all  national  foreign  intelligence  and,  levy 
analytic  tasks  on  all  intelligence  community 
production  organizations  and  entities  in  con- 
sultation with  those  organizations  and  enti- 
tles. Intelligence  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
national  security  shall  be  open  to  the  audit 
of  the  DNI,  and  such  intelligence  as  relates 
to  the  national  security  and  is  possessed  by 
such  departments  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
DNI  for  correlation,  evaluation,  and  dissemi- 
nation; 

"(11)  establish  appropriate  mechanisms  for 
competitive  analysis  so  that  diverse  views 
and  judgments  within  the  intelligence  com- 
munity are  brought  to  the  attention  of  na- 
tional policymakers; 

"(12)  conduct  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  military  net  assessments 
which  allow  for  independent  judgments  by 
the  DNI  on  areas  critical  to  United  States 
national  security,  strategy,  tactics,  or  spe- 
cific weapon  systems; 

"(13)  oversee  covert  actions  on  a  periodic 
basis  for  compliance  with  stated  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  and  established  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

"(14)  direct  manage  and  control  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  services  of  com- 
mon concern  by  designated  intelligence  or- 
ganizations on  behalf  of  the  intelligence 
community; 

"(15)  direct,  manage  and  control  foreign  in- 
telligence and  counterintelligence  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  governments,  foreign  in- 
telligence and  counterintelligence  relation- 
ships between  agencies  of  the  intelligence 
community  and  the  intelligence  or  internal 
security  services  of  foreign  governments,  and 
establish  policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  conduct  of  liaison  by  any  agency,  depart- 
ment, office  or  other  entity  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  such  services; 

"(16)  establish  security  countermeasure 
standards  for  the  safeguard  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence systems  and  information; 

"(17)  protect  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  from  unauthorized  disclosure; 

"(18)  establish  appropriate  staffs,  commits 
tees,  or  other  advisory  groups  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  the  Director's  responsibilities; 
and 

"(19)  review  the  tactical  intelligence  pro- 
grams and  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  eliminate  duplications  with  pro- 
grams which  are  or  can  be  readily  provided 
by  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Nationals  Security 
Act  of  1947  is  amended  by  changing  old  sec- 
tion 102  to  be  new  section  102A  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "director  of 
THE"   before   the   caption   "central   intel- 

UGENCE  AGENCY". 


(b)  Section  102A,  subeection  (a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  words  ".  .  .  Na- 
tional Security  Council",  the  words  "and  Di- 
rector of  National  Intelligence"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency". 

(c)  Section  102A  subsection  (a)  of  such  Act 
is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
••(a)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  and  the 
colon  immediately  preceding  such  proviso  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  at  no  time  shall  the  two  posi- 
tions of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  be 
occupied  simultaneously  by — 

"(a)  commissioned  officers  of  the  armed 
services,  whether  in  an  active  or  retired  sta- 
tus; or 

"(b)  individuals  not  having  previously 
served  in  career  positions  in  the  Intelligence 
Community; 

"(c)  the  term  of  service  of  the  Director 
shall  be  seven  years.  The  Director  may  not 
be  reappointed  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  only  for  cause;  and 

"(d)  the  provisions  of  102A  subsections 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  to  the  service  of  the  first 
Director  and  the  first  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  appointed  after 
the  date  of  enactment.". 

(d)  Section  102A,  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
References  in  these  sections  to  the  Director 
or  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Di- 
rector or  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

(e)  Section  102A  subsection  (d)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Agency's  intelligence  activities  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  Agency,  under  the 
management  direction  of  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

"(1)  to  collect,  produce,  and  disseminate 
foreign  intelligence  and  counterintelligence, 
including  information  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able, and  to  coordinate  the  collection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
within  the  United  States  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  authorized  by  law 
or  procedures  established  by  the  Attorney 
General:  Provided.  That  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  shall  have  no  pmllce,  sub- 
p>oena.  law  enforcement  powers,  or  Internal 
security  functions; 

"(2)  to  conduct  counterintelligence  activi- 
ties outside  the  United  States  and,  without 
assuming  or  pierforming  any  internal  secu- 
rity functions,  conduct  counterintelligence 
activities  within  the  United  States  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law  and  procedui'es  es- 
tablished by  the  Attorney  General; 

"(3)  to  coordinate  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities and  the  collection  of  information  not 
otherwise  obtainable  when  conducted  outside 
the  United  States  by  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

"(4)  to  manage  covert  actions  approved  by 
the  President;  covert  actions  unlike  Intel- 
ligence activities  are  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  who  is  directly  accountable  to  the 
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President  and  the  NSC  witb  regard  to  these 
actions; 

"(5)  to  conduct  services  of  common  con- 
cern as  directed  by  the  DNI; 

"(6)  to  carry  out  or  contract  for  research, 
development,  and  procurement  of  technical 
systems  and  devices  relating  to  authorized 
functions; 

"(7)  to  protect  the  security  of  its  installa- 
tions, activities,  information,  property,  and 
employees  by  appropriate  means,  including 
such  Investigations  of  applicants,  employees, 
contractors,  and  other  persons  with  similar 
associations  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  as  are  necessary;  and 

"(8)-  to  conduct  such  administrative  and 
technical  support  activities  within  and  out- 
side the  United  States  as  are  necessary  to 
perform  the  functions  described-  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (7),  including  procure- 
ment and  essential  cover  and  proprietary  ar- 
rangements.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  changing  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence to  read  Director  of  National  Intel- 
ligence; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency.". 
(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.". 

Sec.  6.  The  provision  of  section  102a  of  the 
Act  relating  to  the  Director  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  staff  is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  The  Central  Intelligence  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  changing  references  to  the  Di- 
rector or  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence to  mean  the  Director  or  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  the  type 
of  adjournment  that  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  a  bill  by  the  President,  and  to 
authorize  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  receive  bills  returned  by 
the  President  at  any  time  their  respec- 
tive Houses  are  not  in  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POCKET  VKTO  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  are  today  introducing  a 
bill  that  has  significant  consequences 
for  this  body  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  Our  bill  would  clarify  that  the 
President  may  pocket  veto  legislation 
only  at  the  end  of  a  Congress — not  dur- 
ing intra-  or  inter-session  recesses.  It 
would  codify  the  leading  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  President's  pocket 
veto  authority.  In  doing  so,  it  would 
ensure  that  Congress  does  not  lose  its 
constitutional  authority  to  check  and 
balance  the  executive  branch. 

The  immediate  impetus  for  this  leg- 
islation was  the  President's  handling  of 
the  Chinese  students  bill  during  the 
inter-session  adjournment  in  November 
1989.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall. 
President  Bush  threatened  to  pocket 
veto  the  measure.  But  a  pocket  veto 
would  have  been  unconstitutional 
under  such  circumstances,  because 
both  the  House  and  Senate  had  made 


arrangements  to  receive  any  veto  mes- 
sage during  the  adjournment. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  President 
chose  a  more  diplomatic  course.  While 
asserting  that  he  had  pocket-vetoed 
the  bill,  he  actually  returned  the  mat- 
ter to  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. 

Congrress  properly  treated  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Chinese  students  bill 
as  a  normal  return  veto.  That  is,  we  ex- 
ercised our  constitutional  prerogative, 
and  attempted  to  override  the  veto. 
But  while  this  particular  dispute  ended 
without  a  constitutional  confronta- 
tion, the  President's  statements  dem- 
onstrated the  need  to  clarify  the  pock- 
et veto  power  statutorily. 

Indeed,  this  was  not  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  President  Bush  at- 
tempted to  deny  Congress  its  rightful 
opportunity  to  override  a  veto.  In  Au- 
gust 1989,  while  Congress  was  out  for 
its  summer  recess,  the  President  placed 
House  Joint  Resolution  390  in  his  pock- 
et. This  was  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  would  have  allowed  the 
President  to  sign  the  S&L  bailout 
without  waiting  for  the  bill  to  be  print- 
ed on  parchment.  Minor  though  it  was, 
however,  the  President's  handling  of 
the  measure  was  significant — he  as- 
serted the  power  to  exercise  an  intra- 
session  pocket  veto.  In  response,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  House 
leadership  protested,  calling  his  posi- 
tion extremely  troublesome. 

My  point  is  not  to  criticize  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
My  purpose  is  merely  to  illustrate  why 
wa  need  the  legislation  being  proposed 
today.  We  need  it  because  Congress 
must  protect  its  constitutional  role  in 
governing. 

Under  article  I,  section  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  has  10  days  to 
consider  bills  presented  to  him  by  Con- 
gress. If  10  days  pass  and  the  President 
doesn't  sign  the  bill,  it  becomes  law 
"unless" — in  the  words  of  our  guiding 
document — "the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  its  Return,  in  which 
Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law."  When  ad- 
journment keeps  the  President  from  re- 
turning a  bill  with  his  objections,  he 
can  fail  to  sign  it — pocket  it — and  it 
dies. 

The  question,  then,  is  what  kind  of 
adjournment  prevents  the  President 
from  sending  a  bill  back  to  Congress? 
Two  Supreme  Court  cases  provide  only 
minimal  guidance.  In  1929,  the  Court 
held  that  an  intersession  break  of  5 
months  allowed  for  a  pocket  veto.  In 
1988,  the  Court  said  that  an 
intrasession  recess  of  3  days  did  not 
permit  such  action. 

In  1974,  in  litigation  brought  and  per- 
sonally argued  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
the  D.C.  Circuit  ruled  that  intrasession 
adjournments  do  not  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent from  returning  a  bill  to  Congress. 
And  in  1984,  the  D.C.  Circuit  expanded 
that  holding  to  adjournments  occur- 
ring between  sessions,  though  the  Su- 


preme Court  later  dismissed  this  deci- 
sion oil  procedural  grounds. 

The  appeals  court  identified  several 
reasoas  for  reaching  its  conclusion — 
ones  tihat  apply  equally  to  this  legisla- 
tion. First,  the  Farmers  of  the  Con- 
stitution rejected  the  idea  of  giving  the 
President  an  absolute  veto— which  is 
what  a  pocket  veto  amounts  to.  Sec- 
ond, modem  congressional  adjoum- 
menta  are  much  shorter  than  the  one 
at  issoe  in  the  1929  case.  Third,  modem 
communications  technology  enables 
the  President  to  notify  the  American 
people  that  he  has  returned  a  bill  to 
Congress  even  while  it  is  in  recess.  Fi- 
nally, we  now  arrange  for  House  and 
Senate  clerks  to  receive  veto  messages, 
even  when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  longer  the 
delay  of  danger  or  public  uncertainty 
about  the  status  of  legislation. 

At  bottom,  the  pocket  veto  clause 
was  meant  as  a  defense  mechanism: 
The  Congress  cannot  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  veto  power  by  adjourning 
without  providing  for  receipt  of  a  re- 
turn veto.  Just  as  clearly,  however, 
none  of  the  Framers  favored  the  offen- 
sive use  of  a  pocket  veto  to  deny  Con- 
gress its  own  authority  to  consider 
veto  overrides. 

The  Carter  and  Ford  administrations 
recognized  the  validity  of  these  propo- 
sitions, and  both  agreed  not  to  use 
pocket  vetoes  between  or  during  ses- 
sions. The  Reagan  administration 
chose  to  fight,  and  now  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  taking  a 
confrontational  stance  as  well. 

Ideally,  of  course,  a  lasting  agree- 
ment between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion. But  in  the  absence  of  such  an  ac- 
commodation, legislation  is  necessary. 
And  our  proposal  is  quite  simple:  In  26 
words,  it  states  that  no  adjournment- 
other  than  the  one  to  end  a  Congress — 
prevents  the  return  of  a  bill  by  the 
President.  In  addition,  the  bill  codifies 
the  present  practice  of  authorizing  the 
House  and  Senate  clerks  to  receive 
bills  when  we  are  not  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  identical  legislation  is 
advancing  in  the  House  under  the  gruld- 
ance  of  Representative  BUTLER  Der- 
rick, chairman  of  the  Rules  Sub- 
committee on  the  Legislative  Process. 
I  commend  him  for  his  excellent  work 
on  this  issue.  I  also  salute  Senator 
Kennedy  for  his  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  protecting  congressional  pre- 
rogatives against  improper  encroach- 
ments by  the  executive  branch. 

Thank  you. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  t«xt  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  422 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
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SECTION    1.  AMENDMENT  TO   TITL£   I.   UNITED 
STATES  COIW. 

Chapter  2  of  title  1  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
i  lis.  A4ioun>ment  preventinf  return  of  bill; 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreaentative*  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  authorised  to  re- 
ceive bilk  returned  when  their  respective 
Houses  are  not  in  session 

"(a)  No  adjournment  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  other  than  an  adjournment  sine 
die  to  end  a  Congress,  prevents  the  return  of 
a  bill  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  are  au- 
thorized to  receive  bills  returned  by  the 
President  at  any  time  their  respective 
Houses  are  not  In  session.". 

SEC.  2.  CLERICAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  2  of  title  1  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"115.  Adjournment  preventing  return  of  bill; 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  authorized  to  re- 
ceive bills  returned  when  their 
respective  Houses  are  not  In 
session.". 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gramm): 
S.  423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  center  to  study  and  support  im- 
proved trade  and  economic  relations 
among  Western  Hemisphere  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERIC  TRADE 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  create  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Western  Hemispheric  Trade  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  center  will  be  an 
academic  institution  studying  the 
present  and  future  implications  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  in  our  hemisphere. 

The  center  will  try  to  draw  conclu- 
sions about  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages from  trade  among  coun- 
tries in  North,  Central,  and  South 
America.  For  example,  it  will  study 
how  increased  trade  could  help  or  hurt 
all  segments  of  our  society,  from  For- 
tune 500  companies,  to  entrepreneurs, 
to  working  men  and  women. 

I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  create 
the  center.  We  need  an  objective  forum 
which  can  analyze  recent  world  events 
which  have  complicated  doing  business 
in  our  hemisphere.  We  already  have 
seen  how  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket is  already  a  trading  force  world- 
wide. We  have  seen  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement 
strengthen  the  global  trading  power  of 
North  America.  And  we  now  are  enter- 
ing free  trade  negotiations  with  Mex- 
ico. These  recent  events  provide  us  val- 
uable lessons  on  doing  business  with 
our  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Western  Hemispheric  Trade 
can  teach  us  those  lessons. 


The  center  will  be  a  clearinghouse  of 
information,  taking  a  multidlsci- 
plinary  approach.  It  will  employ  lead- 
ing scholars  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national trade  and  related  areas  of 
study.  It  will  also  provide  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  students  interested 
in  these  areas. 

The  center  will  be  affiliated  with  a 
Texas  university  or  college.  The  uni- 
versity or  college  will  be  selected  by 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Customs  Service. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  center 
being  located  in  Texas.  Texas  is  the 
primary  bridge  through  which  Latin 
America  does  business  with  the  United 
States.  For  example,  in  1989  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  $51  billion  in 
United  States-Mexican  trade  flowed 
through  ports  of  entry  in  south  Texas. 
Indeed,  more  imports  from  Mexico,  and 
exports  to  Mexico,  pass  through  Texas 
than  any  other  State.  This  last  fact  is 
not  surprising  when  you  consider  that 
the  Texas-Mexican  border  is  889  miles 
long,  the  longest  border  of  any  State 
with  Mexico. 

To  create  the  center,  this  legrislation 
authorizes  $10  million  in  funding,  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years.  The  center 
will  provide  information  to  companies 
from  all  over  the  hemisphere,  compa- 
nies which  seek  to  do  business  in 
neighboring  countries.  The  center  will 
charge  the  businesses  for  the  informa- 
tion and  therefore  not  completely  de- 
pend on  Federal  funding.  Ideally,  the 
center  will  pay  its  own  way  after  only 
a  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  center  promises 
this  Nation  a  good  return  on  the  dol- 
lars we  invest.  The  principal  return  is 
that  the  United  States  can  develop 
trading  strategies  which  can  mutually 
benefit  our  country  and  neighbors. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Gramm,  is  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  currently  considering  more  integrated 
and  liberalized  trade  relations,  including  free 
trade  agreements,  free  trade  zones,  restruc- 
tured tariffs,  debt  relief,  removal  of  foreign 
Investment  barriers,  and  other  economic 
measures; 

(2)  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  for- 
mally announced  their  plan  to  negotiate  a 
possible  bilateral  free  trade  agreement  simi- 
lar to  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada; 

(3)  a  freer  trade  environment  may  Improve 
the  economies  of  Mexico  and  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  countries  and  In  turn  remove 


incentives  for  Illegal  immigration  into  the 
United  States; 

(4)  the  congressional  ly  appointed  Conmiis- 
slon  for  the  Study  of  International  Migra- 
tion and  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
has  recommended  that  the  United  States 
promote  economic  growth  in  Mexico,  South 
and  Central  America,  Canada,  and  the  Carib- 
bean, because  the  Commission  believes  such 
growth  will  decrease  Illegal  immigration 
into  the  United  States  ftt>m  these  regions; 

(5)  the  European  economic  Integration 
process,  which  will  be  completed  by  1992, 
demonstrates  the  benefits  that  can  be  de- 
rived if  countries  trade  with  and  interact 
economically  with  other  countries  in  the 
same  hemisphere; 

(6)  solid  economic  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  Involve  complex  issues 
which  require  continuing  detailed  study  and 
discussion; 

(7)  the  economic  Interdependency  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  requires  that  a 
center  be  established  in  the  southern  United 
States  to  promote  better  trade  and  economic 
relations  among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

(8)  such  a  center  should  be  established  in 
the  State  of  Texas  because  that  State  Is  the 
primary  bridge  through  which  Latin  Amer- 
ica does  business  with  the  United  States. 

(b)  Purposes.- The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  establish  a  center  devoted  to  studying 
and  supporting  better  economic  relations 
among  Western  Hemisphere  countries; 

(2)  give  the  center  responsibility  for  study- 
ing the  short-  and  long-term  Implications  of 
freer  trade  and  more  liberalized  economic  re- 
lations among  countries  from  North  and 
South  America,  and  trom  the  Caribbean 
Basin;  and 

(3)  provide  a  forum  where  scholars  and  stu- 
dents from  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
can  meet,  study,  exchange  views,  and  con- 
duct activities  to  Increase  economic  rela- 
tions between  their  respective  countries. 
SEC.  1.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IHE  CENTER  FOB 

THE    STUDY    OF    WESTERN    HEMI- 
SPHERIC IRADE. 
The  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  218  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  SI*.  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OT  WEtflEKN 
HEMISPHERIC  TRADE. 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.— The  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  after  consultation  with  the 
International  Trade  Commission  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion'), is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
grant  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  a  consortium  of  such  Institutions  to  assist 
such  Institution  in  planning,  establishing, 
and  operating  a  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Westerh  Hemispheric  Trade  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Center').  The 
Center  shall  be  established  not  later  than 
December  31, 1992. 

"(b)  Scope  of  the  Center.- The  Center 
shall  be  a  year-round  program  operated  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  located  in 
the  State  of  Texas  (or  a  consortium  of  such 
institutions),  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
mote and  study  trade  between  and  among 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  The  Center 
shall  conduct  activities  designed  to  examine 
negotiation  of  free  trade  agreements,  adjust- 
ing tariffs,  reducing  nontarlff  barriers,  im- 
proving relations  among  customs  ofQcials, 
and  promoting  economic  relations  among 
countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"(c)  Consultation;  Selection  Cbttkria.— 
The  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the  Com- 
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mlaalon  shall  consult  with  appropriate  public 
and  private  sector  authorities  with  respect 
to  planning:  and  establishing:  the  Center.  In 
selecting  the  appropriate  institution  of  higrh- 
er  education,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
and  the  Conmiission  shall  grive  consideration 


"(1)  the  institution's  ability  to  carry  out 
the  programs  and  activities  described  in  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  any  resources  the  institution  can  pro- 
vide the  Center  in  addition  to  Federal  funds 
provided  under  this  program. 

"(d)  Programs  and  AcnvmES.— The  Cen- 
ter shall  conduct  the  following  activities: 

"(1)  Provide  forums  for  international  dis- 
cussion and  debate  for  representatives  from 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  regard- 
ing Issues  which  affect  trade  and  other  eco- 
nomic relations  within  the  hemisphere. 

"(2)  Conduct  studies  and  research  projects 
on  subjects  which  affect  Western  Hemisphere 
trade.  Including-  tariffs,  customs,  regional 
and  national  economics,  business  develop- 
ment and  finance,  production  and  personnel 
management,  manufacturing,  agriculture. 
engineering,  transportation,  immigration. 
telecommunications,  medicine,  science. 
urban  studies,  border  demographics,  social 
anthropology,  and  population. 

"(3)  Publish  materials,  disseminate  Infor- 
mation, and  conduct  seminars  and  con- 
ferences to  support  and  educate  representa- 
tives ftom  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere who  seek  to  do  business  with  or  Invest 
In  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

"(4)  Provide  grants,  fellowships,  endowed 
chain,  and  llnancial  assistance  to  outstand- 
ing scholars  and  authorities  trom  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

"(5)  Provide  grants,  fellowships,  and  other 
financial  assistance  to  qualified  graduate 
students,  fi-om  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries, to  study  at  the  Center. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Western  hemisphere  countries.— The 
terms  'Western  Hemisphere  countries'. 
'countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere',  and 
'Western  Hemisphere'  mean  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  countries  located  in 
South  America,  beneficiary  countries  (as  de- 
fined by  section  212),  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
baa  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1141(a)). 

"(f)  Fees  for  Seminars  and  Publica- 
tions.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
provide  that  the  Center  may  charge  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  attendance  at  seminars  and 
conferences  and  for  copies  of  publications. 
studies,  reports,  and  other  documents  the 
Center  publishes.  The  Center  may  waive  such 
fees  in  any  case  in  which  it  determines  im- 
posing a  few  would  impose  a  financial  hard- 
ship and  the  punwses  of  the  Center  would  be 
served  by  granting  such  a  waiver.". 

8BC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  3  succeeding  fis- 
cal yean  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  CRAN- 
STON) (By  request): 
S.  424.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  expand  eligibility 
for  readjuBtment   counseling   services 


furnished  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
anB  Affairs  to  veterans  who  are  serving 
in  "Operation  Desert  Storm"  or  who 
served  during  other  periods  of  armed 
hostilities  after  the  Vietnam  era;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

eligibility  for  readjustment  counseung 
services 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  is  unable  to  be  here 
toflay  because  he  is  recovering  from 
treatment  for  cancer.  Thus,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  him  the  following  state- 
ment on  S.  424. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Mitchell,  today 
introduced  for  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and,  by 
re(iuest,  S.  424,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  expand  eligi- 
bility for  readjustment  counseling 
services  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  veterans  who  are 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  or 
who  served  during  other  periods  of 
armed  hostilities  after  the  Vietnam 
era.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
submitted  this  legislation  by  letter 
dated  January  29,  1991,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

The  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing — so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments — 
all  administration-proposed  draft  legis- 
lation referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Ccwnmittee.  Thus,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
support  or  oppose  the  provisions  of,  as 
wall  as  any  amendment  to,  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  January  29,  1991,  transmittal 
letter  and  the  enclosed  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  424 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Retresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  except  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided,  whenever  In  this 
Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

3ec.  2.  Section  612A(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(a»(l)  Upon  the  request  of  any  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  or  who  served  on  active  duty  after  May 
7.  1975.  in  an  area  during  a  period  in  which 
hottilitles  (as  defined  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  occurred  in  such  area,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  the  limits  of  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  facilities,  furnish  coun- 
seling to  such  veteran  to  assist  such  veteran 
in  readjusting  to  civilian  life.  Such  counsel- 
ing shall  include  a  general  mental  and  psy- 
chological assessment  to  ascertain  whether 
such  veteran   has  mental   or  psychological 


problems  associated  with  readjustment  to  ci- 
vilian Ufe. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "hostilities"  means  a  situation  in 
which  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  were,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  tlje  Secretary  of  Defense,  subjected  to 
danger  from  armed  conflict  comparable  to 
the  daager  to  which  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  been  subjected  in  battle  with 
the  enemy  during  a  period  of  war. 

The  secretary  of  Veterans  affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  January  29.  1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  F*resident:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  expand  eligibility  for 
readjustment  counseling  services  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
veterans  who  are  serving  in  'Operation 
Desert  Storm,'  or  who  served  during  other 
periods  of  armed  hostilities  that  it  may  be 
considered  for  enactment. 

Under  current  law,  eligibility  for  readjust- 
ment oounseling  services  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  is  limited 
to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  The  draft 
bill  would  amend  section  612A(a)  of  title  38 
to  extend  eligibility  for  these  services  to  vet- 
erans who  served  after  the  Vietnam  era  (May 
7,  1975)  during  a  period  of  hostilities,  such  as 
existed  in  Lebanon,  Grenada,  or  Panama  or 
as  currently  exists  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion. A  period  of  "hostilities"  would  be  de- 
fined at  a  situation  in  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  were,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subjected 
to  danger  from  armed  conflict  comparable  to 
the  danger  to  which  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  been  subjected  in  battle  during 
a  periofl  of  war. 

Since  its  inception  11  years  ago,  the  VA 
Readjujtment  Counseling  Service  has  been 
effective  In  providing  a  broad  range  of  coun- 
seling and  outreach  services  to  over  a  mil- 
lion veterans  and  family  members  for  post- 
traumaitlc  stress  disorder  (PTSD)  and  other 
war-related  readjustment  difficulties.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  unique  services,  provided 
in  community  based  "Vet  Centers,"  is  re- 
flected in  the  high  regard  for  them  that  has 
been  expressed  by  veterans,  family  members, 
local  community  Institutions,  and  the 
media. 

Readjustment  counseling  is  provided  in 
local  multi-service  counseling  centers  de- 
signed specifically  to  avoid  any  Implication 
of  mental  illness  on  the  part  of  those  seeking 
help.  Tliese  centers  are  well  known,  particu- 
larly among  combat  veterans,  as  a  "referral 
point"  Into  the  VA  health-care  system.  The 
staff  iBcludes  many  combat  veteran  coun- 
selors »nd  other  mental  health  professionals 
who  have  personal  familiarity  with  wartime 
services  and  post-war  readjustment.  Many 
have  years  of  experience  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  war  veterans.  They  are  expert  in  as- 
sisting veterans  in  finding  the  services  they 
need,  whether  at  the  Vet  Center  itself,  at  an- 
other VA  health-care  facility  or  elsewhere  in 
the  community. 

The  counseling  model  for  the  program 
comprises  a  brief,  short-term  rehabilitation 
and  retovery-oriented  outlook.  The  mix  of 
service!  includes  counseling  for  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  (PTSD),  outreach,  em- 
ployment, educational,  and  family  matters, 
with  a  focus  on  early  return  to  civilian  life. 
The  services  provided  In  Vet  Centers  are  con- 
siderably less  expensive  than  other  types  of 
services  pertaining  to  PTSD.   Most  signifi- 
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cantly, the  services  avert  some  chronic  prob- 
lems in  the  war  veteran  population. 

In  the  case  of  personnel  returning  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  very  clearly  readjustment 
counseling  intervention  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent entrenchment  of  PTSD  symptoms,  thus 
helping  prevent  chroniclty  and  long-term 
difficulties,  such  as  have  been  seen  in  many 
Vietnam  War  veterans.  Although  the  num- 
bers of  other  post-Vietnam  era  veterans  who 
have  served  during  a  period  of  hostilities  are 
small,  some  of  them  share  the  same  kinds  of 
difnculties. 

We  believe  that  veterans  who  served  during 
periods  of  combat  since  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  particularly  those  now  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  may  also  need  readjust- 
ment counseling  services  and  would  benefit 
from  the  VA  program.  Therefore,  we  strong- 
ly favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  which 
would  provide  them  with  eligibility  for  these 
services. 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  this  bill 
would  be  J1.4  million  In  this  fiscal  year,  and 
$4.4  million  over  five  fiscal  years. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI. 

Analysis  of  Proposed  bill 
The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  612A(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  expend  eli- 
gibility for  readjustment  counseling  services 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
veterans  who  served  (May  7.  1975)  during  a 
period  of  hostilities  after  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

The  term  "hostilities'  is  defined  as  a  situa- 
tion in  which  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
were,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  subjected  to  danger  from 
armed  conflict  comparable  to  the  danger  to 
which  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  have 
been  subjected  in  battle  with  the  enemy  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war.» 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) (by  request): 
S.  425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  is  unable  to  be  here 
today  because  he  is  recovering  from 
treatment  for  cancer.  Thus,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  him  the  following  state- 
ment on  S.  425. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Mitchell,  today 
introduced  for  me.  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and.  by 
request.  S.  425,  the  proposed  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991.  The  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  transmitted 
this  legislation  by  letter  dated  January 
25,  1991,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I  have 
adopted  of  generally  introducing — so 
that  there  will  be  specific  bills  to 
which  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments- 


all  administration-proposed  draft  legis- 
lation referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Thus,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
support  or  oppose  the  provisions  of,  as 
well  as  any  amendment  to,  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  January  25,  1991,  transmittal 
letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1991". 

SECTION    1.    COMMIJNICATIONS   CONSnTimNG 
AN  APPEARANCE. 

(a)  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  is  amended  at  sec- 
tion 201  (50  U.S.C.  App.  521)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof:  "An  application  for  a  stay  of 
proceedings  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  constitute  an  appearance  for  any  pur- 
pose.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  judgments  issued  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  REVISION  OF  RENT  LEVELS. 

(a)  Section  300  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  (50  U.S.C.  App.  530)  as 
amended,  is  amended: 

(i)  at  subsection  (1)  by  striking  out  "$150 
per  month"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "$811  per  month  or  such  other 
amount  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations 
Implementing  subsection  (4)";  and 

(11)  at  subsection  (4)  by  striking  "Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  "Secretary  of  Defense  or  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy,"  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  such  subsection  (4): 
"The  Secretaries  concerned  annually  shall 
promulgate  changes  in  limitation  in  the 
amount  of  the  'agreed  rent'  described  in  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  after  considering 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index-Urban 
regarding  residential  rent  published  periodi- 
cally by  the  Department  of  Labor.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  evictions  or  distress  ini- 
tiated on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  3.  PROHIBrr  ADVERT  ACTIONS. 

(a)  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940,  (50  U.S.C.  App.  590  et.  seq.,  as 
amended)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"{  702.  Prohibited  Advene  Actions 

"The  exercise  of  rights  and  the  receipt  of 
benefits  provided  by  this  Act  regarding  obli- 
gations, liabilities,  taxes,  fines,  penalties, 
and  insurance  shall  not  be — 

(1)  considered  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
ability  of  a  person  in  military  service  to  sat- 
isfy such  obligations,  liabilities,  taxes,  fines, 
penalties,  and  insurance; 

(2)  the  basis  for  adverse  reports  to  a  credit 
reporting  or  any  other  organization  regard- 
ing such  persons;  or 

(3)  a  basis  for  denying  credit  to  such  per- 
sons.". 


SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DAIC 

Amendments  made  by  this  Act.  unless  oth- 
erwise provided  herein,  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  January  25, 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Attached  is  dralt 
legislation  "To  amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1910." 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Legislative  program  for  the  102nd 
Congress.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  firom  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

purpose  of  ■rHE  LEGISLATION 

The  President's  activation  of  Reserve 
Forces  in  support  of  military  operations  In 
the  Middle  East  has  demonstrated  a  need  to 
clarify  and  update  certain  provisions  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  section  501  et.  seq.).  This  pro- 
posal addresses  as  problems  regarding  rnili- 
tary  members  Informal  communications 
with  the  courts,  inadequacies  in  protection 
from  eviction,  and  protection  trom  adverse 
actions  by  creditors. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Current  law  permits  members  to  reopen  de- 
fault judgments  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. These  remedies  are  limited  to 
judgments  where  members  on  active  duty 
have  not  made  an  appearance.  The  Act  also 
permits  members  to  petition  courts  for  a 
stay  of  civil  proceedings.  Where  a  stay  is  re- 
quested, it  is  granted  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  member's  ability  to  prosecute  or  de- 
fend an  action  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  member's  military. 

The  problem  arises  when  a  member  re- 
ceives notice  of  a  pending  action  but  is  un- 
able to  make  an  appearance.  Frequently, 
members  will  communicate  with  the  court 
and  request  a  stay  of  proceedings  pursuant 
to  the  Act.  Some  courts  have  determined 
that  the  member's  military  service  did  not 
materially  affect  the  member's  ability  to 
participate,  and  {H^xseeded  to  judgment, 
often  without  the  member's  presence.  In  at 
least  one  reported  case,  the  court  considered 
a  request  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  as  an  ap- 
pearance depriving  the  member  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reopen  the  de  facto  default. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  the  legislative 
proposal  would  amend  current  law  to  prevent 
an  application  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  ftom 
being  construed  as  an  appearance  for  any 
purpose. 

RENT  LEVELS  FOR  EVICTION  PROTECTION 

Current  law  provides  protection  ftom  evic- 
tion of  dependents  if  rental  expenses  do  not 
exceed  $150  and  provides  no  protection  if  ex- 
Ijenses  are  in  excess  of  this  amount.  This 
rent  level  was  last  revised  in  1966  and  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  provide  meaningful  pro- 
tection. The  Department  has  determined 
that  the  average  rental  expense  of  enlisted 
members  and  junior  officers  (reservists)  with 
dependents  is  $811.00  and  is  a  more  appro- 
priate level  of  protection.  The  proposal  also 
would  require  the  Secretaries  concerned  an- 
nually to  promulgate  adjustments  in  the 
rent  level,  after  considering  the  Consumer 
Price  Index-Urban  for  rental  expenses,  as 
promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 
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Current  law  provides  protections  and  pro- 
cedures to  assist  members  experiencing  fi- 
nancial difficulties  as  a  result  of  their  mili- 
tary senrlce.  Notwithstanding  current  law. 
there  is  concern  that  a  creditor  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  credit  rating  of  those 
members  who  avail  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tions of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act. 

This  legislation  prevents  a  member's  reli- 
ance on  financial  remedies,  safeguards,  and 
limitations  ftom  being  considered  adversely 
on  a  member's  ability  to  satisfy  just  debts. 
Adverse  reports  to  credit  agencies  are  also 
prohibited. 

MAXIMUM  RATE  OF  INTEREST 

This  draft  bill  does  not  amend  the  section 
in  current  law  that  establishes  a  maximum 
rate  of  interest  of  6  percent  for  all  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  of  a  service  member,  as 
long  as  they  were  undertaken  before  enter- 
ing military  service,  and  as  long  as  the  serv- 
ice member's  ability  to  pay  a  higher  interest 
rate  is  materially  affected  by  military  serv- 
ice. Questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  6 
percent  Interest  rate.  For  example,  is  the  un- 
paid interest  forgiven  or  merely  postponed 
until  after  completion  of  military  service? 
Whether  the  6  percent  interest  rate  is 
compound  or  simple  Interest  is  not  addressed 
in  current  law.  Finally,  there  is  some  con- 
cern as  to  the  appropriateness  of  a  6  percent 
interest  rate  cap,  which  was  established  in 
1942,  at  a  time  when  mortgage  interest  rates 
were  about  4  to  5  percent  and  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  was  1.5  percent.  Obviously,  interest 
rates  were  significantly  lower  than  they  are 
today. 

We  will  study  these  issues  to  determine  if 
the  Interest  rate  cap  should  be  changed  to 
provide  the  Intended  protection  within  the 
context  of  current  market  conditions,  along 
with  studying  the  other  issues  related  to  the 
6  percent  rate. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

This  proposal  requires  no  Department  of 
Defense  expenditure  and  has  no  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recommends 
that  the  Congress  enact  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Terrence  O'Donnell.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cr.-vn- 
STON): 
S.  426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abby 
Cooke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REUEF  OF  ABBY  COOKE 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  private  relief  bill  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Abby  Cooke,  a  citizen  of  Taiwan,  which 
is  being  reintroduced  today.  Mrs. 
Cooke  is  the  widow  of  Timothy  A. 
Cooke,  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  Peace 
Corps  volunteer,  and  the  mother  of  a  5- 
year-old  daughter.  Kathryn  Sun  Cooke, 
who  is  a  United  States  citizen. 

Mrs.  Cooke  became  a  widow  in  Au- 
gust 1985,  when  her  husband  died  of 
lung  cancer  at  the  age  of  39  in  San  Ga- 
briel. CA.  They  had  been  married  for 
only  1  year  when  Mr.  Cooke  was  diag- 
nosed with  the  fatal  disease  and  they 
decided  to  relocate  to  California  for 
Mr.  Cooke  to  seek  treatment  and  to  be 
closer  to  his  family. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  met  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan  where  Mr.  Cooke  was  teaching 
English  and  studying  Chinese.  They 
were  married  in  Taiwan  on  April  22, 
1914,  and  again  in  San  Gabriel,  CA,  on 
August  27,  1985,  2  days  prior  to  Mr. 
Cooke's  death.  Mr.  Cooke  also  signed 
his  wife's  permanent  residency  peti- 
tion, but  it  wa.s  not  filed  prior  to  his 
death.  Like  many  other  couples,  the 
Cookes  had  assumed  that  a  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  United  States  and  the 
signed  petition  were  sufficient  to  as- 
sure Mrs.  Cooke  of  U.S.  permanent 
residency.  Mrs.  Cooke  soon  learned  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  these  actions  had 
been  invalidated  by  her  husband's 
death. 

Mrs.  Cooke  and  her  daughter  have 
been  residing  in  Alhambra,  CA,  with 
Mr.  Cooke's  parents  since  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooke  had  always  intended  to  return  to 
the  United  States  and  raise  their 
daughter  here.  In  fact,  they  had 
planned  to  return  to  California  in  June 
1985,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Cooke  completed 
her  degree  in  journalism  in  Taiwan.  As 
the  spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen,  Mrs.  Cooke 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  obtain- 
ing permanent  residency  in  the  United 
States  if  her  husband  had  survived. 
Now,  her  only  alternative  to  private 
legislation  is  to  wait  until  her  daugh- 
ter reaches  the  age  of  majority  so  she 
can  petition  on  her  mother's  behalf. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling case  for  which  private  legisla- 
tion is  both  appropriate  and  necessary. 
Mrs.  Cooke  has  no  viable  alternative 
and  she  has  arrived  at  this  situation 
through  no  fault  of  her  own.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill.* 


February  19,  1991 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  428.  A  bill  to  promote  and  improve 
efficient  and  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A.NTITRUST  REMEDIES  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Antitrust  Remedies  Improvement  Act 
of  1991,  provides  for  reform  of  the  tre- 
ble damage  rule  in  antitrust  cases  by 
limiting  treble  damage  recovery  to 
those  situations  in  which  persons,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  have  been 
overcharged  or  underpaid  by  reason  of 
a  Sherman  Act  violation.  In  all  other 
instances,  persons  who  sue  and  prove 
an  antitrust  violation  will  still  be  fully 
compensated,  but  they  will  no  longer 
recover  treble  damages.  Their  recovery 
will  be  limited  to  actual  damages. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  changes 
proposed  by  this  legislation  are  long 
overdue.  We  have  recently  celebrated 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Surely  it  is  appropriate  to  reflect 
on  the  experience  that  we  have  accu- 
mulated over  the  years,  to  reexamine 
the  effect  of  our  antitrust  laws,  and  to 
refine  and  reform  them  where  appro- 


priate. In  this  instance,  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  reform  the  treble  dam- 
age remedy. 

As  I  have  noted  on  many  occasions, 
the  treble  damage  rule  is  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  current  system  of  pri- 
vate antitrust  remedies.  Its  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  strong  deterrent  to  clearly 
anticompetitive  practices  and  to  offer 
incenCives  to  plaintiffs  to  detect  and 
challenge  such  practices.  However,  the 
antitrust  laws  can  be  used  to  challenge 
some  types  of  practices  that  may  be 
procompetitive  or  anticompetitive,  de- 
pending upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances. In  these  instances,  if  a 
court  concludes  that  the  challenged 
conduct  is  in  fact  anticompetitive,  the 
responsible  parties  should  be  held  lia- 
ble, but,  in  my  view,  excessive  dam- 
ages, »uch  as  treble  damages,  are  inap- 
propriate. The  treble  damage  remedy 
in  these  cases  promotes  abuse  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  inefficient  firms  that 
threaten  treble  damage  lawsuits  and 
stifle  their  more  efficient  competitors. 

The  Antitrust  Remedies  Improve- 
ment Act  will  continue  to  deter  pa- 
tently anticompetitive  conduct.  Vic- 
tims of  clearly  harmful  behavior,  often 
consumers  or  small  businesses,  will 
have  strong  incentives  to  discover  and 
challenge  this  conduct.  Furthermore, 
to  insure  a  fully  compensatory  remedy, 
automatic  prejudgment  interest  on  ac- 
tual damages  will  be  awarded  whenever 
damages  are  not  trebled. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  detrebling 
damages,  that  is,  awarding  only  actual 
damages  for  antitrust  violations,  is  not 
a  new  one.  Within  the  last  8  years,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  three  antitrust 
statutes  that  either  detrebled,  or  elimi- 
nated, antitrust  damage  recoveries. 
The  EJxport  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982  provides  only  for  actual  damages 
in  certain  circumstances,  if  export  ac- 
tivitiee  are  found  to  be  anticompeti- 
tive. Likewise,  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  of  1984  also  provides 
only  for  actual  damages  if  joint  re- 
search and  development  activities  are 
found  to  be  anticompetitive.  Finally, 
the  Local  Government  Antitrust  Act  of 
1984  eliminated  damage  recovery  alto- 
gether in  antitrust  suits  challenging 
activity  by  local  government  entities. 

In  addition  to  detrebling  antitrust 
damages,  the  legislation  which  I  am 
propoaing  today  provides  for  the  award 
of  defendants'  attorneys'  fees  to  a 
"subsCantially  prevailing  defendant"  if 
the  plaintiffs  conduct  was  "frivolous, 
unreasonable,  without  foundation,  or 
in  bad  faith."  Like  the  detrebling  pro- 
visions, this  proposal  will  act  to  deter 
frivolous  antitrust  lawsuits  that  serve 
more  to  impede  competition  than  to 
encoutage  it.  The  concept  of  defend- 
ants' Attorneys'  fees  in  antitrust  cases 
is  not  a  new  one;  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  contains  a  similar 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  time  for  us  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
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our  antitrust  laws,  and  especially  at 
the  antitrust  damage  structure  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  100  years. 
I  have  Introduced  this  legislation  sev- 
eral times  now  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
needed  reform  that  will  enhance  our 
competitiveness,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  without  doing  harm  to  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  428 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Antitrust  Remedies  Improvements  Act  of 
1991". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  in  the  antitrust  laws  may  sue 
therefor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  actual  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained, interest  calculated  at  the  rate  speci- 
fied in  section  1961  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  or  at  such  other  rate  as  the  court  finds 
to  be  fair  to  fully  compensate  such  person 
for  the  injury  sustained,  on  such  actual  dam- 
ages for  the  period  beginning  on  the  earliest 
date  for  which  injury  can  be  established  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  judgment,  unless  the 
court  finds  that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of 
such  interest  is  unjust  in  the  circumstances, 
and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee:  Provided,  That  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b).  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  such  person  having  been  over- 
charged or  underpaid  by  any  person  subject 
to  liability  under  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1-8)  for  such  damages  shall  be  trebled:  And 
provided  further,  That  prejudgment  interest 
under  this  section  on  actual  damages  that 
are  trebled  shall  be  recovered  only  if.  pursu- 
ant to  a  motion  by,  the  injured  person 
promptly  made,  the  court  finds  that  the 
award  of  all  or  part  of  such  interest  is  just  in 
the  circumstances,  taking  into  consideration 
only— 

"(1)  whether  such  person  or  the  opposing 
party,  or  either  party's  representative,  made 
motions  or  asserted  claims  or  defenses  so 
lacking  in  merit  as  to  show  that  such  party 
or  representative  acted  intentionally  for 
delay,  or  otherwise  acted  in  bad  faith; 

"(2)  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  action  in- 
volved, such  person  or  the  opposing  party,  or 
either  party's  representative,  violated  any 
applicable  rule,  statute,  or  court  order  pro- 
viding for  sanctions  for  dilatory  behavior  or 
otherwise  providing  for  expeditious  proceed- 
ings; and 

"(3)  whether  such  person  or  the  opposing 
party,  or  either  party's  representative,  en- 
gaged In  conduct  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  the  litigation  or  increasing  the  cost 
thereof.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4A  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  15a)  is  amended  to  read  els  follows: 

"Sec.  4A.  Whenever  the  United  States  is 
injured  in  its  business  or  property  by  reason 


of  anything  forbidden  in  the  antitrust  laws  it 
may  sue  therefor  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an  agent, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  actual  damages 
by  it  sustained,  interest  calculated  at  the 
rate  specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  or  at  such  other  rate  as  the 
court  finds  to  be  fair  to  fully  compensate  the 
United  States  for  the  injury  sustained,  on 
such  actual  damages  for  the  period  beginning 
on  the  earliest  date  for  which  injury  can  be 
established  and  ending  on  the  date  of  judg- 
ment, unless  the  court  finds  that  the  award 
of  all  or  part  of  such  interest  is  unjust  in  the 
circumstances,  and  the  cost  of  suit:  Provided, 
That  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
United  States  having  been  overcharged  or 
underpaid  by  any  person  subject  to  liability 
under  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1-8)  for 
such  damages  shall  be  trebled.  And  provided 
further.  That  prejudgment  interest  under 
this  section  or  actual  damages  that  are  tre- 
bled shall  be  recovered  only  if,  pursuant  to  a 
motion  by  the  United  States  promptly  made, 
the  court  finds  that  the  award  of  all  or  part 
of  such  interest  is  just  in  the  circumstances, 
taking  into  consideration  only — 

"(1)  whether  the  United  States  or  the  op- 
posing party,  or  either  jMirty's  representa- 
tive, made  motions  or  asserted  claims  or  de- 
fenses so  lacking  In  merit  as  to  show  that 
such  party  or  representative  acted  inten- 
tionally for  delay,  or  otherwise  acted  in  bad 
faith; 

"(2)  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  action  in- 
volved, the  United  States  or  the  opposing 
party,  or  either  party's  representative,  vio- 
lated any  applicable  rule,  statute,  or  court 
order  providing  for  sanctions  for  dilatory  be- 
havior or  otherwise  providing  for  expeditious 
proceedings;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  United  States  or  the  op- 
posing party,  or  either  party's  representa- 
tive, engaged  in  conduct  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  the  litigation  or  increas- 
ing the  cost  thereof.". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15c(a)(2))  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  court 
may  award  under  this  paragraph,  pursuant 
to  a  motion  by  such  State  promptly  made, 
interest  calculated  at  the  rate  specified  in 
section  1961  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
or  at  such  other  rate  as  the  court  finds  to  be 
fair  to  compensate  natural  persons  in  such 
State  for  the  injury  sustained,  on  such  total 
damage  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  earli- 
est date  for  which  Injury  can  be  established 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  judgment,  if  the 
court  finds  that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of 
such  interest  is  just  in  the  circumstances.". 

defendants'  attorneys'  fees 
Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  15)  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
court  shall  award  the  cost  of  suit,  including 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  a  substan- 
tially prevailing  defendant  upon  a  finding 
that  the  plaintifrs  conduct  was  frivolous, 
unreasonable,  without  foundation,  or  in  bad 
faith.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  26)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  any  action  under 
this  section  in  which  the  defendant  substan- 
tially prevails,  the  court  shall  award  to  such 
defendant  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee.  upon  a  finding  that 
the  plaintiffs  conduct  was  frivolous,  unrea- 


sonable,   without    foundation,    or    In    bad 

faith.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  actions  commenced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By   Mr.    SPECTER   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 

Warner,     Mr.     Burdick,     Mr. 

Thurmond,  Mr.  levin,  Mr.  Rie- 

gle,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 

Lautenberg,     Mr.     Sarbanes. 

and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  15,  1991, 
through  September  21,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  REHABILrTATION  WEEK 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  15. 
1991,  as  National  Rehabilitation  Week. 

National  Rehabilitation  Week  pro- 
vides us  an  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  victories  and  determination  of  the 
more  than  36  million  disabled  people  in 
America.  It  is  also  a  time  to  salute  and 
recognize  the  dedicated  health  care 
professionals  who  provide  rehabilita- 
tion care  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
unrealized  needs  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled citizens. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  are 
significant  areas  where  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  have  not 
been  met.  Reports  indicate  that 
strokes,  amputations,  brain  injuries, 
birth  defects,  serious  illnesses,  or  other 
injuries  affect  one-third  of  our  Nation's 
population.  Experts  estimate  that  66 
percent  of  those  people  never  seek  re- 
habilitation assistance.  The  widespread 
importance  of  rehabilitation  is  further 
evidenced  by  reported  statistics  that 
one  out  of  every  two  Americans  will 
need  some  form  of  rehabilitation  ther- 
apy in  his  or  her  lifetime. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  we  continue  to  work  toward  pro- 
viding sufficient  resources  to  help  the 
disabled.  Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  American  citizens.  National  Reha- 
bilitation Week  would  provide  a  forum 
for  education  and  promotion  of  a 
broader  awareness  of  the  effective  re- 
sources that  rehabilitation  facilities 
provide. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  last 
year  I  introduced  this  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  September 
1990.  as  National  Rehabilitation  Week. 
We  were  fortunate  to  enact  that  resolu- 
tion last  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  country  celebrated  in  rec- 
ognizing our  disabled  citizens'  inspir- 
ing determination  to  defy  great  odds 
and  overcome  disabilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  home  to  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  laj^est  providers 
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of  health  care  services  in  the  United 
States — Allied  Services.  Allied  provides 
a  community  of  resources  for  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  disabled,  the  elder- 
ly, and  the  chronically  ill. 

Having  personally  toured  Allied 
Services'  facilities  in  Scranton,  PA,  I 
have  seen  firsthand  the  important  con- 
tributions that  such  rehabilitation 
services  provide.  Since  1976,  Allied  has 
led  the  country  in  celebrating  Reha- 
bilitation Week.  As  part  of  this  week, 
Allied  has  honored  exceptional  individ- 
uals for  their  commendable  personal 
accomplishments  and  their  work  on  be- 
half of  the  disabled.  Past  recipients 
have  included  Press  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  James  S.  Brady,  pitcher 
of  the  California  Angels,  Jim  Abbott, 
internationally  renowned  violinist, 
Itzhak  Perlman,  and  Rick  Hansen,  who 
traveled  25,000  miles  by  wheelchair 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

This  annual  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  disabled  and  on  the  valiant  and 
successful  efforts  of  those  professionals 
who  are  working  to  help  them  is,  in- 
deed, worthy  of  national  attention  and 
praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  no- 
bler nor  more  estimable  task  than  en- 
deavoring to  restore  disabled  individ- 
uals to  independent,  productive,  and 
fulfilling  lives.  All  who  are  engaged  In 
these  efforts  have  my  admiration  and 
respect. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  disabled  per- 
son and  the  dedicated  professional, 
both  of  whom  personify  the  philosophy 
that  disabilities  can  be  turned  into  pos- 
sibilities and  successes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  72 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  week  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week"  ^ves  the  people 
of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  victories,  courage,  and  determination  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  in  thi^  Nation 
and  recognise  dedicated  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  work  dally  to  help  such  individ- 
uals achieve  independence: 

Whereas  there  are  significant  areas  where 
the  needs  of  such  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities have  not  been  met,  such  as  certain  re- 
search and  educational  needs: 

Whereas  half  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  need  some  form  of  rehabilitation  ther- 
apy: 

Whereas  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facili- 
ties offer  care  and  treatment  for  individuals 
with  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
disabilities; 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  rehabiliutive 
services  offered  by  such  agencies  and  facili- 
ties is  to  help  disabled  individuals  lead  ac- 
tive lives  at  the  greatest  level  of  independ- 
ence possible;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  not  aware  of  the  limitlesss  possi- 


bilitfles  of  Invaluable  rehabilitative  services 
in  tkis  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

That^ 

(1)  the  week  of  September  15,  1991,  through 
September  21.  1991,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proQlamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  includ- 
ing educational  Tctivities  to  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  types  of  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices available  in  this  Nation  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  services  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  disabled  individuals:  and 

(2)  each  State  governor,  and  each  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  each  political  subdivision  of  each 
State,  is  urged  to  issue  proclamation  (or 
other  appropriate  official  statement)  calling 
upon  the  citizens  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  observe  such  week 
in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  (1). 


By   Mr.    SPECTER   (for  himself, 
Ms.    MiKULSKi,    Mr.    DODD,   Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.J.    Res.    73.    Joint   resolution    des- 
ignating October  1991  as  "National  Do- 
mestic Violence  Awareness  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1991  as  National  Do- 
mestic Violence  Awareness  Month. 
This  resolution  is  the  successor  of  two 
Senate  joint  resolutions,  both  of  which 
I  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress  with 
Senator  Mikulski,  making  National 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month 
puWic  law  in  1989  and  1990. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  93  percent  of  the  victims  of 
violent  crimes  from  1982-84,  where  the 
offender  is  a  relative,  were  females.  In 
1984,  U.S.  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop  reported  that  domestic  violence 
is  the  single  largest  cause  of  injury  to 
women  in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  violence  affects  urban  and 
rural  women  of  all  racial,  social,  reli- 
gions, ethnic,  and  economic  groups, 
and  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities,  and 
lifestyles.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  focus  attention  on  the  growing  na- 
tional tragedy  of  domestic  violence, 
and  demonstrate  our  support  for  those 
individuals  and  organizations  working 
to  address  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  incidence  of  do- 
mestic violence  nationwide  is  stagger- 
ing. According  to  the  National  Coali- 
tion Against  Domestic  Violence,  over 
50  percent  of  all  married  women  experi- 
ence some  form  of  physical  abuse  in 
their  relationships.  But  the  violence 
does  not  end  there.  A  1984  independent 
study  by  Ms.  Lenore  Walker,  author  of 
"The  Battered  Woman  Syndrome," 
found  that  53  percent  of  abusive  hus- 
bands beat  their  children  as  well  as 
their  wives,  and  that  this  violence  is 
frequently  repeated.   During  1987,   the 


National  Coalition  members  provided 
shelter  to  more  than  375,000  women  and 
children  from  their  unsafe  homes.  More 
disconcerting,  however,  is  that  40  per- 
cent of  women  and  children  seeking 
shelter  in  1987  were  turned  away  due  to 
a  lack  of  space. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  incidence  of  domestic  violence  is 
especially  acute.  In  1989,  hotlines 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  han- 
dled 141,383  abuse-related  calls.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coalition  Against  Do- 
mestic Violence,  headquartered  in  Har- 
risburg,  PA,  operates  44  shelters,  6 
counseling  centers  and  safehomes,  and 
57  hotlines  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Pennsylvania  Coalition  re- 
ports that  in  1989,  these  facilities  pro- 
vided services  to  70,031  persons,  57,912 
of  whom  were  victims  of  domestic 
abuse.  The  coalition  members  also  pro- 
vided 408,037  hours  of  counseling  to  vic- 
tims and  their  children,  and  166,175 
shelter  days  to  battered  individuals. 

Statistics  show  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing neeid  for  such  facilities.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Coalition  reported  an  11-per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  shelter 
recipients  in  1989.  The  total  number  of 
victims  seeking  aid  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue increasing. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  exten- 
sive effbrts.  existing  shelters  are  as  yet 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  vic- 
tims. The  Pennsylvania  Coalition  re- 
ported that  in  1989,  shelters  were  forced 
to  turn  away  8,940  women  and  chil- 
dren— an  increase  of  over  11.1  percent 
over  last  year's  rejection  rate.  Accord- 
ing to  national  statistics  provided  by 
the  National  Coalition  Against  Domes- 
tic Violence,  for  every  woman  shel- 
tered, two  women  in  need  of  shelter 
must  be  turned  away  due  to  lack  of 
space. 

Mr.  President,  I  long  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  devastating  effects  of 
domestic  violence  on  American  fami- 
lies. A3  the  former  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  tragic  consequences  of  domes- 
tic abuse  cases.  Accordingly,  I  com- 
mend tJhe  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence, 
the  National  Coalition  Against  Domes- 
tic Violence,  the  National  Network  for 
Victim*  of  Sexual  Assault,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Junior  League,  and  similar  or- 
ganizatiions  that  take  such  an  active 
role  in  combating  domestic  abuse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoplng  this  resolution  to  designate 
October  1991  as  National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  pressing  needs  of  domestic 
violence  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  a  woman  is 
battered  every  fifteen  seconds  in  America; 

Whereas  domestic  violence  is  the  single 
largrest  cause  of  injury  to  women  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  affecting-  six  million  women; 

Wliereas  urban  and  rural  women  of  all  ra- 
cial, social,  religrious,  ethnic,  and  economic 
groups,  and  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities, 
and  lifestyles  are  affected  by  domestic  vio- 
lence; 

Whereas  31  percent  of  female  homicide  vic- 
tims in  1988  were  killed  by  their  husbands  or 
boyfrtends; 

Whereas  one-third  of  the  domestic  violence 
incidents  involve  felonies,  specifically,  rape, 
robbery  and  aggravated  assault; 

Whereas  in  50  percent  of  families  where  the 
wife  is  being  abused,  the  children  of  that 
family  are  also  abused; 

Whereas  some  individuals  in  our  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  systems  continue  to 
think  of  spousal  abuse  as  a  "private"  matter 
and  are  hesitant  to  Intervene  and  treat  do- 
mestic assault  as  a  crime; 

Whereas  in  1987,  over  375,000  women,  plus 
their  children,  were  provided  emergency 
shelter  in  domestic  violence  shelters  and 
safe  homes  and  the  number  of  women  and 
children  that  were  sheltered  by  domestic  vio- 
lence programs  increased  by  164,000  between 
1983  and  1967; 

Whereas  40  percent  of  women  in  need  of 
shelter  may  be  turned  away  due  to  a  lack  of 
shelter  space; 

Whereas  the  nationwide  efforts  to  help  the 
victims  of  domestic  violence  need  to  be  ex- 
pended and  coordinated; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the 
public  awai'eness  and  understanding  of  do- 
mestic violence  and  the  needs  of  battered 
women  and  their  children;  and 

Whereas  the  dedication  and  successes  of 
those  working  to  end  domestic  violence  and 
the  strength  of  the  survivors  of  domestic  vio- 
lence should  be  recognized:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  1990  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month."  The  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  month  by  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  tragedy  of  domestic  violence,  support- 
ing those  who  are  working  to  end  domestic 
violence,  and  participating  in  other  appro- 
priate efforts. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  10 

At  the  reqtiest  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  10,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings  test  over 
a  5-year  period  for  individuals  who 
have  attained  retirement  age,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK]  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat 
violence  and  crimes  against  women  on 
the  streets  and  in  homes. 


S.  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  33,  a  bill  to  establish  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  88, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the 
deduction  for  health  insurance  costs 
for  self-employed  individuals. 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  89, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  permanently  increase 
the  deductible  health  insurance  costs 
for  self-employed  individuals. 

S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUOAR],  and  the  Senator  From 
Vermont  [Mr.  LEAHY]  were  added  as 
consponsors  of  S.  144,  a  bill  to  protect 
the  natural  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Glen  Canyon. 

<        S.  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  165.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Legislative 
Line  Item  Veto  Separate  Enrollment 
Authority  Act." 

S.  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  HEINZ],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  167,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  permanently  extend  qualified 
mortage  bonds. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
167,  supra. 

8.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  173.  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell 
Telephone  Companies  to  conduct  re- 
search on,  design,  and  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
veterans  who  have  a  service-connected 
disability  and  who  are  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  com- 
pensation, without  reduction,  concur- 
rently with  retired  pay  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  the  disability  rat- 
ing of  such  veteran. 


S.  223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  ftx»m  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  223,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  extend 
eligibility  for  reimbursement  for  meal 
supplements  for  children  in  afterschool 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Rampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relat- 
ing to  bankruptcy  transportation 
plans. 

S.  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
243,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  254,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989  which  require  the  withholding  of 
income  tax  from  wages  paid  for  agri- 
cultural labor. 

S.  256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  256.  a  bill  to  clarify  eligibility 
under  chapter  106  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  educational  ttssistance 
for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

S.  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  REID.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
267.  a  bill  to  prohibit  a  State  from  im- 
posing an  income  taix  on  the  pension  or 
retirement  income  of  individuals  who 
are  not  residents  or  domiciliaries  of 
that  State. 

S.  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  283,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  stationing 
of  military  personnel  who  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  dependents  at  locations 
where  facilities  for  dependents  are  not 
reasonably  available. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  283,  supra. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBGLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  307,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  individ- 
uals to  receive  tax-free  distributions 
from  an  individual  retirement  account 
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or    annuity    to    purchase    their 
home,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator 
ftom  Colorado  [Mr.  WiRTH]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
permanently  extend  the  low-income 
housing  credit. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
308,  supra. 

S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  313,  a  bill  to  carry  out  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  other  inter- 
national agreements  pertaining  to  the 
protection  of  human  rights  by  estab- 
lishing a  civil  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  from  a  person  who  engages  in 
torture  or  extra  judicial  killing. 

S.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.327.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish  out- 
patient medical  services  for  any  dis- 
ability of  a  former  prisoner  of  war. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.338,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  sale  of  any  inter- 
national airline  route. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify 
the  application  of  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3U 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.353,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  prevalence  and  issues  re- 
lated to  contamination  of  workers' 
homes  with  hazardous  chemicals  and 
substances  transported  from  their 
workplace  and  to  issue  or  report  on 
regulations  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
future  contamination  of  workers" 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon-  senate  joint  resolution  m 

sor  of  S.  354,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-  At  th«  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 

nal  Revenue   Code   of  1986   to   permit  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

mortgage   revenue   bond   financing   of  Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


mortgages   for   veterans   of  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

S.  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  355,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit 
mortgage  revenue  bond  financing  of 
mortgages  for  veterans  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

S.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.377,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Air  Transportation  Com- 
petition Act  of  1979. 

S.  392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaia]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.39J.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
certain  protection  of  the  Whistleblower 
Protection  Act  of  1989  to  personnel  of 
Government  corporations. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  DOLE],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  53,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  April  9,  1991  and  April 
9,  19B2.  as  "National  Former  Prisoner 
of  War  Recognition  Day." 

SE.NATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LiEBERMAN],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LEAHY],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  United  States-Portuguese  Diplo- 
matic Relations. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing March  10,  1991  and  ending  on 
March  16,  1991,  as  "Deaf  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 

At  tha  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April  as 
"National  Arbor  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Washingfton  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  May 
12,  1991,  as  "Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Weak." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  tha  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  were 
added  a£  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67,  a  joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize and  commemorate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 

SEMATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9, 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
the  Angolan  Peace  Talks. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  17.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  "Operation  Home- 
front." 

S.  393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslby].  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  393,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
fair  treatment  for  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  are  participating  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  as  active  reservists  or  in 
any  other  military  capacity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  TmmMOND],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  401,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from  the  luxury 
excise  tax  parts  or  accessories  installed 
for  the  use  of  passenger  vehicles  by  dis- 
abled individuals. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  416,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the 
tax  credit  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  utilize  the  statistical  correction 
methodology  to  achieve  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate 1990  Census. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberoer],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SPEC- 
TER] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  36,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  months  of  No- 
vember 1991,  and  November  1992,  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  and  the  Senator 
trom  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  38,  a  joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  "Bill  of  Responsibilities"  of 
the  Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  require  display  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  flag  at  Federal  buildings. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  1991  as 
the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  April  6. 
1991,  as  "National  Student- Athlete 
Day". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  56— AUTHOR- 
IZING REPRINTING  OF  "WASH- 
INGTON'S FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES" 

Mr.  SARBANES  (for  Mr.  Mitchell, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted 
the    following    resolution;    which    was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  ae 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Document  Numbered 
5,  Ninety-Sixth  Congress,  First  Session,  enti- 
tled "Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States",  be  reprinted  as 
a  Senate  Document;  and  that  there  be  print- 
ed one  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  57— REL- 
ATIVE TO  EXPEDITIOUS  CONSID- 
ERATION AND  APPROVAL  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  1991  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  RE- 
QUEST TO  REMO-VE  LIMITATION 
ON  THE  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
PROGRAM  BONUS  AWARDS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr. 
Kerrey)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  ordered  held  at  the 
desk  by  unanimous  consent  until  the 
close  of  business  on  February  20,  1990: 
S.  Res.  57 

Whereas  the  President's  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1992  contains  a  1991  supplemental  appropria- 
tions request  which  specifically  recommends 
the  removal  of  the  current  $425  million 
spending  cap  established  for  the  EEP,  with 
the  estimated  program  level  for  fiscal  year 
1991  revised  to  S900  million. 

Whereas  the  necessary  legislative  lang^lae:e 
to  meet  this  request  is  incorporated  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  request. 


Whereas  the  EEP  enables  the  United 
States  to  challenge  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices to  competitor  exporting  countries  and 
encourages  trade  negotiations  to  achieve 
fundamental  reforms  in  world  agricultural 
policies  and  trading  practices. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  expended  approxi- 
mately J370  million  of  the  $425  million  made 
available  for  the  EEP  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  projects  that  EEP  funding  could 
be  exhausted  within  the  next  2-4  weeks  if  de- 
mand for  program  funds  continues  at  its  cur- 
rent level. 

Whereas  given  world  supply/demand  condi- 
tions for  a  number  of  commodities,  including 
wheat,  soybean  oil.  poultry,  feed  grains,  and 
value-added  products,  the  $425  million  level 
for  EEP  bonuses  will  be  insufficient  to  meet 
total  program  requirements  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

Whereas  a  disruption  in  EEP  funding 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  be  competitive  in  many  key 
markets,  ptu-ticularly  for  wheat,  and  would 
damage  our  image  as  a  reliable  supplier:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that 

Section  1.  The  Senate  should  take  Imme- 
diate action  to  ensure  the  ongoing  use  of  the 
EEP  at  the  time  the  supplemental  approiHia- 
tions  request  for  fiscal  year  1991  comes  to 
the  floor. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  is  not  enacted  in  a  timely  manner  to 
maintain  ongoing  funding  of  the  program, 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations will  work  to  enact  separate  legisla- 
tion to  provide  ongoing  funding  for  the  EEP. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  shall  consider  all  other 
measures  necessary  to  ensure  that  there  is 
no  disruption  in  EEP  funding  for  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1991. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  EXPORT  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 


SPECTER  (AND  HELMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  320)  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  CIUMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR 
PIKMlUCnON,  TRANSPORT,  OR  USE 
OF  BI(M>OCICAL  OR  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  WHICH  KHX,  MAIM  OR  IN- 
JURE U,8.  NATIONALS  ABBOAa 
(1)  Section  2331  of  title  18,  United  States 

Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  replace  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (4KC)  with  ";  and  "; 

(b)  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion: 

"(5)  An  act  which  knowingly  and  materi- 
ally contributes  to  the  production,  trans- 
port, or  use  of  biological  or  chemical  weap- 
ons, or  a  component  thereof,  which  kill, 
maim  or  injure  a  national  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  an  act  of  'inter- 
national terrorism'  and  shall  not  constitute 
an  'act  of  war."  ":  and 
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(2)  Section  2332  of  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows:  Delete  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (e)  and  add 
Instead  the  phrase  "or  constituted  an  act  as 
denned  in  section  2331(5).  " 


J  Ml 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  320,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .  TEBRORIST  DEATH  PENALTY  ACT  OF  1991. 

(1)  Short  Tttle.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Terrorist  Death  Penalty  Act  of 
1991". 

(2)  Death  Penalty  for  Terrorists 
ACTS.— (a)  Offense.— Subsection  2332(a)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Homicide.— Whoever  kills  a  person 
while  such  person  is  inside  the  United 
States,  or  kills  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  States,  shall— 

"(IKA)  if  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  mur- 
der as  defined  in  section  1111(a)  of  this  title. 
be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  be  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both;  and 

"(B)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
Ull(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both  so  fined  and  so  imprisoned:". 

(b)  Death  Penalty.— Section  2332  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Death  Penalty.— 

"(1)  Sentence  of  death.— a  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)(1)(A),  if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  paragraph  (3)  either— 

"(A)  intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

"(B)  intentionally  participated  in  an  act. 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  i)artlcipants  in  the  offense. 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act:  or 

"(C)  acting  with  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  engaged  or  substantially  partici- 
pated in  conduct  which  the  defendant  knew 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person  or  persons  and  death  resulted  from 
such  conduct, 

shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (3),  It  is  determined  that  imposition  of 
a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified,  except  that 
DO  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death  who 
was  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  offense. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
minino  whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  jus- 
TIFIED.— 

"(A)  MmoATiNG  FACTORS. — In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury. 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which. 
if  any,  exist: 

"(i)  Mental  capacity.— The  defendants 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
form the  defendant's  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  signiflcantly  impaired,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  capacity  was  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 


"(ii)  Duress.- The  defendant  was  under 
unusual  and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(iil)  Participation  in  offense  minor.— 
The  defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal 
(as  defined  in  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was 
committed  by  another,  but  the  defendant's 
participation  was  relatively  minor,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  participation  was  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 

■IB)  Aggravating  factors  for  homicide.— 
In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified  for  an  offense  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  following 
aggravating  factors  and  determine  which,  if 
any.  exist: 

'■(i )  Death  occurred  during  commission  of 
ANOTHER  CRIME.— The  death  occurred  during 
the  commission  or  attempted  commission  of. 
or  during  the  immediate  flight  from  the 
commission  of.  an  offense  under  section  751 
(prisoners  in  custody  of  institution  or  offi- 
cer), section  794  (gathering  or  delivering  de- 
fense information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  844(d)  (transportation  of  ex- 
plosives in  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
purpoBes),  section  844(f)  (destruction  of  Gov- 
ernment property  by  explosives),  section  1201 
(kidniipping).  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  section  1826  of  title  28  (persons  in  cus- 
tody as  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
ized following  a  finding  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  insanity),  or  section  902  (i)  or  (n)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1472  (i)  or  (n)  (aircraft  piracy)). 

"(ii)  Lnvolvement  of  firearm  or  previous 

CONVttTION     of     violent     FELONY     INVOLVING 

FIREARM.— The  defendant— 

■■(I>  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion cf  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehen- 
sion used  or  possessed  a  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  921  of  this  title;  or 

••(U)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year. 
involving  the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm,  as  defined  in  section  921  of 
this  title,  against  another  person. 

"(ill)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 

WHICH  A   sentence  OF  DEATH  OR  LIFE  IMPRIS- 

onmekt  was  authorized.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(i»)  Previous  conviction  of  other  seri- 
ous offenses.— The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  commit- 
ted on  different  occasions,  involving  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
contnoUed  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802))  or  the  infliction  of.  or  attempted 
infliction  of.  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
upon  another  person. 

■(v)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  additional 
persons.— The  defendant,  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehension, 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
one  or  more  persons  in  addition  to  the  vic- 
tim of  the  offense. 

•(vl)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner 
OF  cC-mmission.- The   defendant   committed 


the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  in  that  it  Involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

"(vil)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.— The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  th*  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(viii)  Commission  of  the  offense  for  pe- 
cuniary GAIN.— The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value. 

"(Ix)  Substantial  planning  and 
premeditation.- The  defendant  committed 
the  offen$e  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. 

"(X)  VUINERABILITY  OF  VICTIM.— The  victim 
was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old  age. 
youth,  or  Infirmity. 

"(xi)  TYPE  OF  VICTIM.— The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  against — 

"(I)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President»elect.  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
president-elect,  the  Vice  I»resident-des- 
ignate.  or.  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  nejct  in  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  th4  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States: 

"(II)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(III)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  that  official  is  in 
the  United  States  on  official  business;  or 

"(IV)  a  public  servant  who  is  a  Federal 
judge,  a  federal  law  enforcement  officer,  an 
employee  (including  a  volunteer  or  contract 
employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an  official 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — 

"(aa)  while  such  public  servant  is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  public  servant's  of- 
ficial duties; 

"(bb)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

"(cc)  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 

For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  terms  'Presi- 
dent-elect" and  'Vice  President-elect'  mean 
such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  successful 
candidatee  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  as  ascertained 
from  the  results  of  the  general  elections  held 
to  deterraine  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  accordance  with  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  sections  1  and  2;  a  'Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer'  is  a  public  serv- 
ant authorized  by  law  or  by  a  government 
agency  of  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in 
the  prevention.  Investigation,  or  prosecution 
of  an  offense;  'Federal  prison'  means  a  Fed- 
eral correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facil- 
ity. Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government;  and  'Federal  judge'  means  any 
judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
magistrate. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  condder  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(3)  SPgCIAL  HEARING  TO  DETERMINE  WHETH- 
ER A  SENli;NCE  OF  DEATH  IS  JUSTIFIED.— 

"(A)  NOTICE  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT.— When- 
ever the  Government  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  Reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or 
before  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of 
guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the 
court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  shall  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  tShe  defendant,  a  notice — 
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"(1)  that  the  Government  In  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death; 
and 

"(11)  setting  forth  the  ag-gravatlng-  factor 
or  factors  enumerated  In  paragraph  (2)  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  In  paragraph  (2),  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, If  the  defendant  is  convicted,  will 
seek  to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(B)  Hearing  before  a  court  or  jury.— 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  In  paragraph  (1),  the  judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  if 
that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Before  such  a 
hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted — 

"(i)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt; 

"(il)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  If— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(HI)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  paragraph,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  Is  necessary;  or 

"(ill)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion 
of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  (ii) 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(C)  Proof  of  MmoATiNG  and  aggravat- 
ing factors.— At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to — 

"(1)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor;  and 

"(11)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  for  which 
notice  has  been  provided  under  subparsigraph 
(A)(ll)  and  (If  information  is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  aggra- 
vating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  if  its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  Jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  Information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in 
that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 


mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  is  on  the  Government,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  Is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

"(D)  Return  of  special  findings.— The 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  title  found 
to  exist  and  any  other  aggravating  factor  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with 
respect  to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any 
member  of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence 
of  a  mitigating  factor  may  consider  such  fac- 
tor established  for  purposes  of  this  section 
regardless  of  the  number  of  jurors  who  con- 
cur that  the  factor  has  been  established.  A 
finding  with  respect  to  any  aggravating  fac- 
tor must  be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  is  found  to 
exist,  the  court  shall  Impose  a  sentence 
other  than  death  authorised  by  law. 

"(E)  Return  of  a  finding  concerning  a 
sentence  of  death.— If  an  aggravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  para- 
graph (2)(C)  is  found  to  exist  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  fac- 
tors found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors.  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  if  it  unanimously  finds  at  least  one 
aggravating  factor  and  no  mitigating  factor 
or  if  it  finds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors 
which  outweigh  any  mitigating  factors.  In 
any  other  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  jury  shall  be  in- 
structed that  it  must  avoid  any  influence  of 
symjjathy,  sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  in  its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
information  warrants. 

"(F)  Special  precaution  to  assure 
against  discrimination.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E).  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  It  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E),  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  the  juror's  individual 
decision  and  that  the  Individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 

"(4)  iMPoamoN  OF  A  sentence  of  death.— 
Upon  the  recommendation  under  paragraph 
(3)(E)  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a 


sentence,  other  than  death,  authorised  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  the  offense  is  life  imprisomnent,  the 
court  may  Impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  possibility  of  release  or 
furlough. 

(5)  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death.— 

"(A)  Appeal.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  NoUce  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the 
judgment  of  conviction  and  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  all  other  cases. 

"(B)  Review.- The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case, 
including — 

"(i)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(ii)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

"(ill)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

"(iv)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
paragraph  (3)(D). 

"(C)  Decision  and  DisposmoN.— 

"(1)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(I)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Imposed 
under  the  infiuence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

"(II)  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors; 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(11)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  title  or  for  impo- 
sition of  another  authorized  sentence  as  ai>- 
propriate. 

"(Hi)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(6)  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death.— 

"(A)  In  general. — A  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  conmiitted  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When 
the  sentence  is  to  be  Implemented,  the  At^ 
tomey  (General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marslial,  who  shall  supervise  Imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sentence  Is  iminsed.  If  the  law  of  such 
State  does  not  provide  for  Implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  implemented 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

"(B)  Impaired  mental  capacity,  aok,  or 
PREGNANCY.— A  Sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who  Is  under  18 
years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. 

A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out 
upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

"(C)  Employees  may  decline  to  partio- 
PATE.— No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  department  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  In 
attendance  at  or  to  participate  In  any  execa- 
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tlon  caiTied  out  under  this  paraerraph,  if  such 
participation  Is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
In  carrying  out  such  activities. 

"(7)  Use  of  state  facilities.— a  United 
States  marshal  charged  with  supervising  the 
Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death  may 
use  appropriate  State  or  local  facilities  for 
the  purpose,  may  use  the  services  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  official  or  of  a  per- 
son such  as  an  official  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General." 


J  M! 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagrues  and  the  public  that  a  series  of 
hearlners  concerning  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991, 
have  been  scheduled  before  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources.  They  will 
all  take  place  in  SD-366.  Because  of  the 
limited  time  available  for  the  hearings, 
witnesses  may  testify  by  invitation 
only.  However,  anyone  wishing  to  sub- 
mit written  testimony  to  be  included 
in  the  hearing  record  should  send  two 
copies  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  SI>-364.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC  20610. 

The  hearings  are  as  follows: 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26.  1991.  9:30  A.M. 

Title  ni  and  subtitles  A  and  B  of  title  IV 
concerning  provisions  pertaining  to  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy.  Testimony 
will  focus  on  energy  efficiency  initiatives  in- 
cluding building  energy  efficiency  standards. 
labeling.  Federal  Energy  Management,  and 
utility  Investment  in  conservation:  and  re- 
newable energy  initiatives  including  the 
CORECT  program  and  joint  ventures  for  re- 
newable energy  development.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Leslie  Black  or  Al 
Stayman  at  202/224-4971  (energy  efficiency 
and  CORECT).  or  Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  202 
224-7570  (renewables  R&D). 

TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  26.  1991.  2:00  P.M. 

Title  rv,  subtitle  C,  concerning  provisions 
pertaining  to  hydropower  licensing  and  effi- 
ciency. For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen  at  202/224-2366. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  28.  1991.  9:30  A..M. 

Title  XI  pertaining  to  transportation.  The 
hearing  will  focus  on  the  legislation's  ap- 
proach to  setting  new  standards  fOr  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  (CAPEi  for  the 
automobile  Industry.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Karl  Hausker  at  202  224- 
3329  or  Sam  Fowler  at  202^4-7569. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  5.  1991.  9:30  A.M. 

Title  XII  and  Title  XIII  concerning  nuclear 
energy.  Title  XH  pertains  to  two  demonstra- 
tion projects  aimed  at  commercializing  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor  technologies.  Title 
Xm  clarines  the  licensing  process  for  nu- 
clear power  plants.  For  further  information. 
please  contact  Mary  Louise  Wagner  or  Sam 
Fowler  at  202^4-7569. 


THURSDAY.  MARCH  7.  1991.  9:30  A.M. 

Title  X  and  Sections  6003  and  6004.  Title  X 
addretses  natural  gas  regulatory  issues  and 
Sections  6003  and  6004  pertain  to  natural  gas 
research,  development,  demonstration  and 
comniercialization  activities.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Don  Santa  at  202/' 
224-4820. 

MONDAY.  MARCH  11.  1991.  2:00  P.M. 

Title  vn  and  Title  vm.  Title  Vn  peruins 
to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and 
Title  vni  pertains  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  issues.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Patricia  Beneke  (Outer  Continental 
Shelf)  at  202/224-2383  or  Karl  Hausker  (Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve)  at  202/224-3329. 

.MARCH  12.  1991,  9:30  A..M. 

Title  IX  concerning  provisions  which  au- 
thoriae  a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska  (ANWR). 
For  farther  information,  please  contact  Tom 
Williams  at  202224-7145. 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  14,  1991,  10:00  A.M.  AND  2:00 
P.M. 

Title  XV  concerning  reform  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Bill  Conway 
at  202/224-7149  or  Dana  Sebren  at  202224-4531. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  18,  1991.  2:00  P.M. 

Title  V  pertaining  to  coal  and  the  applica- 
bility of  new  source  review  to  existing  elec- 
tric steam  generating  units  (WEPCo).  For 
further  information,  please  call  Lisa  Vehmas 
at  202/224-7555  or  Patricia  Beneke  at  202/224- 
2383  (coal)  or  Don  Santa  at  202224-4820 
1  WEPCo ). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  hearing  on  the  administra- 
tion's national  energy  strategy  has 
been  changed.  That  hearing,  previously 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  February  19. 
1991.  at  2:30  p.m..  has  been  rescheduled 
for  Thursday.  February  21.  1991.  at  9:30 
a.m. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  in  room 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC.  Witnesses  will 
testity  by  invitation  only. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-2383. 

SUBCOM.MITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
.MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
will  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Procurement  Integrity  Act,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  21,  1991,  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management,  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Procurement 
Integrity  Act,  on  Tuesday,  February  26, 
1991.  at  2:30  p.m..  in  room  342  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

CO.MMrTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  markup  on  S.  360,  the  Mili- 


tary Reservists  Small  Business  Relief 
Act.  The  markup  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1991,  in  room 
428A  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  Will  commence  at  2:30  p.m.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Patty 
Forbes  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1991,  Lithuanians  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world 
celebrated  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  This  event  commemorates  the 
bravery  and  strength  of  the  Lithua- 
nians in  their  drive  to  establish  democ- 
racy and  an  independent  republic. 

Unfortunately,  this  year  the  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  in  the  Baltic  States 
has  cast  a  shadow  over  this  anniver- 
sary. But  those  troops  have  not  inti- 
mated the  Lithuanians  independence 
movement  one  bit.  On  February  9,  90 
percent  of  the  Lithuanian  people  dem- 
onstrated their  zest  for  freedom  by  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  nationwide  plebi- 
scite. This  vote  was  a  testimonial  to 
the  desire  of  Lithuanians  to  possess  a 
democracy  of  their  own  and  to  set  their 
own  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
course.  The  vote  displayed  the  courage 
and  tenacity  that  are  the  pride  of  Lith- 
uanians nil  over  the  world. 

The  dream  of  freedom  held  in  Lithua- 
nia is  reinforced  by  the  Lithuanian 
community  in  the  United  States.  Lith- 
uanian-Americans deserve  enormous 
credit  for  keeping  this  issue  before  the 
Congress  and  administration  and  for 
keeping  the  dream  alive.  Through  their 
efforts  I  have  no  doubt  the  dream  will 
someday, become  a  reality.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETmCB  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HBFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Kevin  M.  Dempsey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Senator  John  C.  Dan- 
FORTH.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Japan,  sponsored  by  the  Japan  Center 
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for  International  Exchange,  from  Feb- 
ruary 11-17,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Dempsey  in  the 
progrram  in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Patrick  Mulloy,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Donald  W.  Riegle. 
Jr.,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Japan,  sponsored  by  the  Japan  Center 
for  International  Exchange,  from  Feb- 
ruary 11-17,  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Mulloy  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


EASTERN  BLOC  CHANGES 

•  Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Rabbi  Israel  Zoberman  of 
congregation  Beth  Chaverim  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  VA,  has  recently  pub- 
lished some  thoughts  arising  from  a 
trip  to  Eastern  Europe.  I  would  like  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagrues.  and  ask  that  they  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  ap- 
propriate juncture. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Virglnlan-Pllot.  Sept.  11.  1990] 

Eastern  Bloc  Changes  Demand  Our 

attention 

(By  Rabbi  Israel  Zoberman) 

Having  returned  from  a  19-day  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (Yugo- 
slavia, Romania,  Hungary),  I  have  been 
seized  by  the  compelling  Impressions  of  vis- 
iting a  significant  part  of  the  world  which 
presently  dominates  our  attention  as  well  as 
imagination,  my  birthplace  where  my  own 
family  roots  are  anchored  and  where  Jews 
have  lived  for  1,(X)0  years. 

Who  can  remain  neutral  when  encounter- 
ing the  remnant  of  a  people  whose  legacy  of 
both  pain  and  creativity  is  overwhelming? 
To  marvel  at  the  sacred  beauty  of  surviving 
old  synagogues  where  a  heritage  has  been 
kept  alive  and  be  In  neighborhoods  where 
Jews  lived  and  died — yet  be  exposed  to  the 
emptiness  their  tragic  absence  leaves  be- 
hind—is  to  affirm  a  transcending  will  to  live 
and  confront  the  demons  of  our  brutal  era 
that  exacted  a  high  toll  from  humanity  in 
general  and  the  Jewish  people  in  particular. 

The  current  historic  massive  exodus  fi-om 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  testimony  to  a  major  re- 
solve to  place  one's  destiny  within  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  reflecting  well-grounded 
skepticism  about  a  viable  existence  in  an 
enigmatic  setting. 

I  witnessed  hopeful  signs  of  transition  and 
tne&om,  as  well  as  risk,  in  the  heart  of  the 
crumbling  Soviet  empire,  and  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  lingering  marks  of  the  Roma- 
nian Revolution  In  the  form  of  bullet  holes 
on  disfigured  buildings. 

Our  local  guide  proudly  displayed  the  pass- 
ports be  and  his  wife  held  as  a  declaration  of 
indiTidual  independence;  he  also  pinpointed 
the  spot  he  occupied  in  the  square  in  front  of 
the  headquartera  of  the  previous  ruling 
party,  where  the  revolution  broke  out.  Liber- 


ated fervor  Is  tempered,  though,  by  a  trying 
reality  of  economic  hardship  and  political 
uncertainty. 

What  a  remarkable  opportunity  the  West 
possesses  at  this  time  of  crossroads  to  effec- 
tively chart  a  joint  future  ftee  of  the  kind  of 
tension  and  alienation  that  has  placed  the 
planet  in  permanent  hazard  for  far  too  long. 

Rather  than  gleefully  appraising  the 
queues  for  basic  necessities  and  the  hunger 
for  lacking  commodities  that  we  take  for 
granted,  may  we  not  miss  a  rare  and  perhaiw 
unrepeated  chance  to  help  direct  the  fateful 
course  of  events  in  a  vast  community  with  a 
record  of  contribution  to  humanity.  Infusion 
of  food,  materiel  and  know-how,  the  forging 
of  economic,  educational,  cultural  and  polit- 
ical alliances  based  on  acknowledgment  of 
fears,  common  interest,  mutual  appreciation 
and  good  will  are  bound  to  have  a  lasting  im- 
pact. 

The  present  cooperation  between  the  two 
superpowers  in  responding  to  the  Middle 
E^t  crisis  provoked  by  Iraq  is  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  the  post-Cold  War  altered  cli- 
mate that  only  a  short  while  ago  would  have 
found,  in  a  similar  scenario,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  poised  to  strike 
at  each  other. 

The  pro-democracy  and  change-oriented 
forces  at  work  in  the  Soviet  bloc  that  have 
gone  out  on  a  limb  deserve  our  support. 
Those  who  caution  restraint,  fearing  a  com- 
munist trap  and  justifiably  mindful  of  the 
high  risk  of  strengthening  a  deadly  adver- 
sary, ought  to  contemplate  the  even  higher 
risk  of  neglecting  to  take  advantage  of  an  in- 
road of  historic  proportions  into  reshaping 
the  global  scene  and  securing  a  safe  world  for 
generations  to  come.  Let  us  recall  the  genu- 
ine, enthusiastic  response  evoked  during  the 
recent  visit  of  Soviet  sailors  to  Hampton 
Roads. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  traveling  is  the 
gained  realization  that  in  spite  of  different 
and  even  opposing  political  and  social  sys- 
tems, human  beings  conditioned  to  their  own 
distinct  environments  are  nonetheless  mem- 
bers of  the  same  human  species  and  harbor 
similar  visions  for  their  well-being  as  well  as 
that  of  their  children.* 


RECALLING  WARTIME  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  thoughts  on  this, 
the  49th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
Executive  Order  9066  authorizing  the 
internment  of  Japanese- Americans. 

We  as  a  nation  made  a  grave  mistake 
in  the  early  months  of  1942  when  we 
summarily  rounded  up  Japanese-Amer- 
icans on  the  west  coast  simply  because 
of  their  ancestry.  Ultimately,  120,000 
Japanese-Americans — 77,000  of  whom 
were  United  States  citizens — were  sent 
to  relocation  camps  or  forced  to  leave 
their  homes  and  possessions. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Nation  has 
tried  to  overcome  that  experience. 
Most  recently,  through  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Act  of  1988,  Congress  and  the 
President  formally  apologized  and 
began  to  make  pasrments  to  Japanese- 
Americans  interned  during  World  War 
n  or  to  their  surviving  heirs.  Sadly, 
many  of  the  internees,  particularly  the 
elderly,  who  were  perhaps  most  dev- 
astated by  the  experience,  died  long  be- 
fore the  Government  made  its  amends. 


Even  today,  redress  payments  have  not 
been  made  to  most  of  the  internees. 

In  times  of  war  and  periods  of  ten- 
sion, we  have  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  fail  sometimes  to  live  up  to  our 
ideals.  Today,  I  am  hearing  reports 
about  violence  directed  at  American 
citizens  and  immigrants  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  inspired  by  America's  anger 
toward  Saddam  Hussein. 

Forty-nine  years  after  Executive 
Order  9066,  we  are  perilously  close  to 
the  fears  many  in  the  Nation  had  about 
Japanese- Americans.  We  should  not  be 
confusing  the  enemy  abroad  with  peo- 
ple among  us  whose  only  connection 
with  the  events  overseas  is  a  similar 
ancestry. 

The  Arab-American  Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Committee  recently  reported  that 
hate  crimes  directed  at  Arab-Ameri- 
cans have  increased  markedly  since 
August  2,  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 
The  group  reported  five  hate  crimes 
against  Arab-Americans  fiova  January 
to  July  1990  but  40  from  August  to  the 
end  of  1990.  Since  January  16,  1991, 
there  have  been  another  48  reported 
acts  of  violence,  harassment,  or  intimi- 
dation against  Arab-Americans  in  this 
country. 

Hate  crimes  and  bigotry  are  a  poison 
even  when  we  are  not  at  war  and  they 
are  not  unique  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  city  of  Chicago,  a  hate  crime  is  re- 
ported about  once  every  36  hours.  The 
Chicago  Defender  recently  disclosed  a 
city  of  Chicago  report  that  AMcan- 
Americans  are  most  often  victimized 
by  hate  crimes  and  that  anti-Semitic 
attacks  climbed  to  a  record  1,685  last 
year. 

Nationally,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  reported  that 
anti-Semitic  hate  crimes  increased  by 
18  percent  last  year,  the  high  point  in 
the  12-year  history  of  the  league's  sur- 
vey. The  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act, 
which  I  sponsored  and  Congress  passed 
last  year,  to  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  collect  data  on  crimes  moti- 
vated by  hatred  based  on  race,  religion, 
ethnicity,  or  sexual  orientation,  will 
provide  us  with  systematic  numbers 
about  the  broader  picture  of  hate 
crimes  in  the  United  States. 

Internationally,  there  is  a  rise  In  the 
number  of  anti-Semitic  books  being 
published.  In  particular,  they  have 
gained  an  uncomfortable  level  of  legit- 
imacy in  Japan.  Today's  New  York 
Times,  for  example,  quotes  a  literary 
critic  who  serves  on  the  board  of  a  Jap- 
anese-Israeli friendship  association 
that  perphape  as  many  as  80  percent  of 
residents  of  Japan  hold  stereotypes 
about  Jewish  people. 

Similarly,  Indian-Americans  are  fac- 
ing hostility  and  violence  firom  people 
who  think  they  look  like  or  are  Arabs. 
In  Florida,  a  house  was  flrebombed 
after  the  iKrpetrator  warned  the  fam- 
ily living  there  to  go  back  to  Iraq.  The 
family  was  Indian.  In  Fremont,  CA,  ac- 
cording to  reports  in  India  West  news- 
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paper,  an  Indo-Amerlcan  couple  who 
has  lived  in  this  country  for  21  years 
began  gretting  harassing  telephone  calls 
and  physical  threats  directed  at  them 
and  their  young  children.  These  inci- 
dents may  or  may  not  be  Isolated. 
They  do  not  belong  on  the  American 
landscape. 

Memories  of  the  relocation  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans during  World  War  n 
have  particular  signiflcance  for  me,  I 
lived  on  the  west  coast  at  that  time, 
where  the  sentiment  against  Japanese- 
Americans  was  particularly  intense. 

My  father,  a  Lutheran  minister,  went 
on  a  local  radio  station  in  Eugene,  OR, 
to  explain  why  he  thought  the  Elxecu- 
tlve  order  on  Internment  was  wrong. 
There  was  a  small  furor  in  the  commu- 
nity and  I  can  remember  being  embar- 
rassed by  It  with  my  friends.  My  father 
was  on  the  extremely  unpopular  side  of 
things  and  I  wished  then  he  had  not 
done  It. 

But  now  as  I  look  back,  it  is  one  of 
the  things  I  am  proudest  of  my  father 
for.  It  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
courage  for  my  father  to  do  that.  It 
was  a  great  lesson  for  me.  If  you  be- 
lieve something,  stand  up.  If  there  had 
been  a  few  more  Americans  to  say, 
"This  is  wrong,"  maybe  we  would  not 
have  perpetrated  this  horrible  deed 
against  so  many  Japanese- Americans. 

When  America  is  at  war,  we  rally  to- 
gether behind  our  troops  and  for  our 
country.  With  equal  vigor,  we  must 
stand  against  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  fellow  Amerioans. 

I  ask  that  the  news  articles  men- 
tioned previously  from  the  Chicago  De- 
fender, New  York  Times,  and  India 
West  be  printed  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Defender,  Feb.  7.  1991] 

Hate  Crime  attacks  on  Upswing:  2  Groups 

Main  Taboet  of  Attacks 

(By  Chlnta  Strausber?) 

Plfty-one  percent  of  the  victims  of  hate 
crimes  last  year  were  African  Americans  and 
the  number  of  antl-Semltlc  attacks  climbed 
to  a  record  1,685,  according  to  separate  au- 
dita. 

Reportlngr  the  hate  crimes  for  the  city 
were  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley  and  Clarence 
N.  Wood,  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Human  RelaUons.  The  audit  states  that  in 
Chicago,  a  hate  crime  Is  reported  about  once 
every  36  hours. 

Blacks  represented  51  percent  of  the  hate 
crimes  reported  last  year,  or  108  Incidents. 
with  73  percent  of  the  acts  committed  by 
whites. 

In  contrast,  whites  were  victimized  in  51 
crimes,  or  23  percent.  The  audit  stated 
blacks  attacked  whites  In  35  reported  crimes, 
or  16  percent,  and  that  blacks  were  among 
the  attackers  In  55  hate  crimes. 

Wood  said  the  commission  received  213  re- 
ports of  hate  crimes  last  year,  up  from  185  in 
198B,  for  a  15  percent  increase.  However,  of 
the  city's  77  neighborhoods,  44  communities 
reported  10  or  fewer  hate  crimes  in  the  last 
Ave  years. 

Hours  later.  Barry  Morrison,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth.  held  a  press  conference  at  the 


Spertus  College  of  Judaica,  618  S.  Michigan 
Ave. 

While  Wood  reported  antl-Semltlc  hate 
crimes  jumped  from  10  Incidents  In  1989  to  34 
in  19B0  partly  due  to  a  rise  In  anti-Israel,  pro- 
Arab  attacks  on  Jewish  Institutions,  Morri- 
son Bald  attacks  sigainst  Jews  are  at  their 
highest. 

He  said  nationwide  there  were  1,685  anti- 
Semitic  incidents,  of  which  927  were  anti- 
JewlBh  acts  of  vandalism  and  758  acts  of  har- 
assment, assaults,  or  threats  against  Jews  or 
Jewish  institutions. 

The  vandalism  acts  included;  arson,  bomb- 
ing, cemetery  desecrations,  and  swastika 
daubdngs  against  Jewish  institutions,  Jew- 
ish-owned property  and  public  property.  In 
lUincis.  33  incidents  of  antl-Jewlsh  vandal- 
ism were  reported  last  year  compared  to  12 
in  1969. 

Morrison  said  the  audit  revealed  a  "dra- 
matic" rise  In  campus  bigotry  with  the  audit 
showing  a  35  percent  increase  over  1989  in 
anti-Semitic  acts  at  U.S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

In  an  earlier  press  conference  at  City  Hall, 
Wood  said  of  the  51  percent  of  hate  crimes 
agaitst  Blacks,  whites  were  the  attackers  in 
half  of  the  reported  cases  where  the  offend- 
er's race  was  known. 

Wood  said  hate  crimes  "scar  us  all  .  .  . 
hurt  our  reputation,  demean  our  soul  as  a 
city"  and  are  a  "cancer"  on  society. 

According  to  the  report,  almost  half  of  the 
city's  hate  crimes  occurred  on  the  South 
West  Side,  Austin  and  the  North  lakefront. 

Ten  communities  having  the  most  reported 
hate  crimes  between  1986  and  1990  were:  Chi- 
cago Lawn,  Ashburn,  New  City,  Beverly,  and 
Gage  Park.  Some  19  areas  of  the  South  West 
Side  account  for  41  percent  of  the  city's  re- 
ported hate  crimes  during  this  period. 

The  city's  audit  states  that  for  the  fifth 
straight  year,  Chicago  Lawn,  which  includes 
Marquette  Park,  led  the  city's  number  of 
hate  crimes  with  20  to  date. 

Between  1986  and  1990,  this  community  had 
126  reported  hate  crimes— the  highest  re- 
corded in  the  city  during  this  time  frame. 

The  Ashburn  community  had  65  such  inci- 
dent* with  10  hate  crimes  this  year.  New 
City,  which  includes  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
and  CanaryvlUe  neighborhoods,  was  second 
in  19*0  having  17  reported  Incidents. 

New  City  is  fourth  overall  between  1986  and 
1990  with  48  Incidents.  Beverly  and  Gage 
Park  are  included  in  the  10  highest  for  the 
five-year  span. 

The  racially  changing  community  of  Aus- 
tin was  third  in  hate  crimes  both  last  year 
and  the  1986-1990  span  with  16  such  incidents 
reported  this  year  for  a  total  of  58  overall. 

Last  year,  hate  crimes  peaked  at  their 
highest  level  compared  with  similar  crimes 
during  the  last  five  years  with  almost  half 
involving  physical  battery. 

"We  have  large  stretches  of  our  city  where 
people  are  living  in  fear  and  isolation," 
Wood  said.  "They  face  barriers  when  they 
try  to  move  Into  a  new  neighborhood.  Gangs 
patrol  some  neighborhoods,  tormenting  fam- 
ilies of  certain  racial  and  ethnic  groups  that 
they  have  decided  are  unwelcome,"  he  stat- 
ed. 

Wood  said  hate  apparently  knows  no 
bounflaries.  "We  are  seeing  a  rise  in  hate 
crime  activity  at  our  schools  and  among  our 
children  with  42  percent  of  hate  crimes  of- 
fenders being  18  years  of  age  or  younger,"  he 
said. 

Since  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Wood  said 
more  hate  crime  incidents  against  Arabs 
have  been  reported.  He  said  10  such  incidents 
were  recorded,  and  a  few  were  telephone 
threats. 


[From  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19, 1991] 

In  a  Tit>E  OF  Japanese  Books  on  Jews,  an 

ANTi-SEMmc  Current 

(By  Steven  R.  Welsman) 

Tokyo,  February  18.— The  Persian  Gulf  war 
has  led  t«  a  boom  In  book  sales  on  all  aspects 
of  the  Middle  E^t.  And  once  again  among 
the  best  sellers  are  books  about  a  subject 
that  has  long  held  a  fascination  for  Japanese 
readers:  the  Influence  and  power  of  Jews. 

The  popular  titles  Include  dozens  of  trans- 
lated versions  of  standards  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  But  also  selling  well. 
Indeed  as  best  sellers  in  major  Tokyo  book- 
stores, are  books  depleting  a  Jewish  conspir- 
acy to  control  the  world  economy. 

The  popularity  of  books  about  Jews  in 
Japan  Is  not  new.  But  according  to  Masanori 
Mlyazawa,  a  history  professor  who  has  com- 
piled a  bibliography  on  the  subject,  at  least 
100  new  books  related  to  Jews— a  record 
number— were  published  last  year,  appar- 
ently because  of  the  gulf  crisis. 

The  specific  appearance  of  the  new  anti-Se- 
mitic books,  some  of  them  published  by 
mainstream  houses,  has  again  drawn  the 
concern  of  Israeli  diplomats  and  Jewish  or- 
ganizations, giving  new  impetus  to  the  Jew- 
ish groups'  campaign  to  Inform  publishers 
that  Jews  regard  such  books  as  repugnant. 

total  ignorance  of  JUDAISM 

"The  {Wbllcatlon  of  these  books  by  itself 
doesn't  worry  me  too  much,"  said  Nahum 
Eshkol,  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
"What  worries  me  is  the  readiness  of  Japnese 
to  buy  tbem,  maybe  to  read  them,  on  the 
backdrop  of  maybe  total  ignorance  of  Juda- 
ism and  Israel." 

Leadlnf  American  Jewish  groups  have  met 
quietly  with  Japanese  officials,  politicians, 
opinion  leaders  and  publishers,  most  re- 
cently in  December,  to  discourage  distribu- 
tion of  the  books,  but  with  little  success. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Japan  Foreign 
Ministry  responded  by  urging  the  Japan 
Book  PuWlshers  Association  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive, asserting  in  a  memorandum  that  "the 
Government  of  Japan  regrets  to  see  that  the 
label  of  'Japanese  anti-Semitism"  has  taken 
root  among  American  Jews." 

But  the  publishers  group  declined  to  dis- 
tribute the  ministry  memorandum  to  mem- 
bers, saying  It  did  not  want  to  endorse  cen- 
sorship. 

REBUFFED  BY  THE  PUBUSHERS 

An  official  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee who  had  lobbied  In  Japan  praised  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  saying,  "They  put  them- 
selves on  the  line  and  were  rebuffed  by  the 
publishers." 

But  the  ofncial,  Neil  C.  Sandberg,  director 
of  the  Committee's  Pacific  Rim  Institute, 
said  he  fpund  the  publishers  puzzled  by  the 
protests,  wondering  why  Jews  were  not  flat- 
tered to  he  thought  80  powerful. 

"They  told  us,  'You're  a  member  of  a  supe- 
rior race  and  you  come  from  a  successful 
group  and  we're  surprised  this  material  con- 
cerns you.' "  he  recalled. 

NO  REPORTS  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

Books  oondemnlng  Jews  flourish  in  spite  of 
the  fact  tJiat  the  few  hundred  Jews  who  lived 
in  Japan  experience  no  discrimination  or 
even  any  evidence  that  Japanese  distinguish 
them  from  other  foreigners. 

The  anti-Semitic  books  continue  to  sell 
along  with  more  mainstream  works.  At 
present,  lor  Instance,  bookstores  are  featur- 
ing "The  Arab-Israeli  Wars,"  by  Chalm 
Herzog,  tfce  President  of  Israel,  along  with 
books  telling  readers  how  to  make  money  off 
stocks  that  Jews  buy,  plus  others  that  speak 
of  Jewish  rituals  and  conspiracies. 
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One  new  book  published  in  December. 
"Counterattack  of  Hitler,"  is  a  best  seller  at 
many  book  stores  and  has  sold  30,000  copies. 
It  denies  the  existence  of  the  Holocaust  and 
asserts  that  a  Jewish  conspiracy  is  being 
thwarted  by  Germany,  Arabs  and  other 
groups. 

Another  new  book,  "Confessions  of  the 
Jews,"  by  Paul  Goldstein  and  Jeffery  Stein- 
berg, two  American  followers  of  the  political 
extremist  Lyndon  LaRouche,  says  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the 
American  Jewish  group,  engages  in  orga- 
nised crime  and  drug-trafficking.  The  book 
has  sold  only  5,000  copies  but  is  a  bestseller 
in  those  bookstores  carrying  it. 

AUTHOR  OF  ANTI-SEMITIC  BOOKS 

The  author  of  the  first  book  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  second  is  Masami  Uno.  an  Osaka 
man  whose  books  denouncing  Jews  have  long 
sold  well  and  are  widely  available.  His  book. 
"If  You  Understand  Jews.  You  Can  See  the 
Whole  World."  has  sold  540,000  copies  since  it 
was  published  in  1986. 

Critics  of  such  books.  Jewish  grou[>s 
among  them,  are  troubled  less  by  their  di- 
rect influence  than  by  their  general  respect- 
ability. The  new  books  are  from  subsidiaries 
of  prestigious  publishers  and  "Conterattack 
of  Hitler"  was  recently  advertised  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Asahl  Shimbun,  the  na- 
tion's most  prestigious  newspaper. 

"Right  now,  the  Japanese  are  scared  to 
death  that  Israel  will  enter  the  war,  disrupt 
their  oil  supplies  and  start  a  third  world 
war,"  said  David  G.  Goodman,  a  professor  of 
Japtanese  literature  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. But  he  added  that  a  "blind  spot"  exists 
on  Jews. 

"In  all  the  book  stores,  there  are  legiti- 
mate books  alongside  this  anti-Semitic  gar- 
bage," Mr.  Goodman  said.  "The  question  is 
why  the  Japanese  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  difference." 

A  DEPOSIT  IN  PEOPLE'S  MINDS 

Mr.  Miyazawa,  a  history  professor  at 
Doshlsha  Women's  College  in  Kyoto,  who 
compiled  the  Jewish  bibliography,  said  they 
tend  to  leave  "a  deposit  in  people's  minds" 
that  could  "trigger  anti-Semitism." 

Indeed,  Tatsuya  Sboda,  a  manager  at  the 
main  office  of  Maruzen  book  stores,  a  major 
chain,  said  Mr.  Uno's  books  were  stocked  be- 
cause he  was  widely  respected  as  "an  expert 
on  Jewish  issues."  Mr.  Uno  declined  to  re- 
turn several  telephone  calls  for  comment. 

It  is  difficult  to  document  the  books'  influ- 
ence, but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  business- 
men to  express  concern  over  what  they  see 
as  excessive  Jewish  Influence  in  American 
foreign  policy. 

"In  Japan,  there  is  no  anti-Semitism,"  de- 
clared Takeshi  Muromatsu,  a  literary  critic 
on  the  board  of  the  Japanese-Israel  Friend- 
ship Association.  "But  many  Japanese  ac- 
cept this  Nazi-style  stereotype  that  Jews 
control  the  world's  finances.  I  would  guess 
more  than  80  percent  of  Japanese  believe  it." 

HONOR  FOR  AMERICAN  FINANCIER 

The  iwradox,  Mr.  Muromatsu  said,  is  that 
Japan  and  Jews  have  had  good  relations  for 
many  decades.  For  instance,  Japanese  his- 
tories continue  to  honor  Jacob  Schlff,  the 
early  aoth  century  New  York  financier,  for 
helping  Japan  float  war  bonds  to  fight  its 
war  with  Russia  in  1904-05. 

In  the  1920*8  "The  Protocols  of  the  Elders 
of  Zlon,"  the  notorious  Russian  forgery  por- 
traying a  Jewish  conspiracy  to  rule  the 
world  that  became  a  Nazi  propaganda  tool, 
was  published  in  Japan.  Other  Nazi  propa- 
ganda circulated  during  World  War  II,  but 


the  Government  ivotected  Jews  in  Japan, 
Shanghai  and  Manchuria. 

Today  the  issue  is  complicated  because 
many  Japanese  companies  observe  the  Arab 
boycott  against  Israel,  and  because  of  wide- 
spread sympathy  for  Palestinians  and  anxi- 
eties about  war  with  Iraq. 

But  the  Israeli  Ambassador,  Mr.  Eshkol, 
said  that  although  Japan  and  Israel  had  had 
many  difficulties  over  the  years,  ties  have 
improved  recently  with  stepped-up  diplo- 
matic exchanges  and  an  increase  in  trade. 

Mr.  Elshkol  added,  in  fact,  that  the  recent 
attacks  on  Israel  by  Iraqi  Scud  missiles,  cou- 
pled with  Israel's  not  retaliating,  had 
brought  an  outpouring  of  sympathy  for  Is- 
raelis including  offers  of  donations  from 
schoolchildren. 

[From  India-West,  Feb.  1,  1991] 

COMMUNmr  Target  of  Harassment 

(By  Francis  Assisi) 

Thanks  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  ethnic 
bigotry  Is  alive  and  well  in  America.  But  the 
death  threats,  the  firebombs,  the  vandalism 
and  harassment  Initially  directed  against 
Arab  Americans  are  now  spilling  over  into 
the  South  Asian  community  as  bigots  look 
for  one  more  excuse  to  target  people  who 
merely  look  or  dress  or  have  names  that  are 
different. 

It  doesn't  take  much.  A  different  name,  a 
different  look;  a  salwar  kameez  might  do  It. 
Or  a  mustache  like  Saddam  Hussein's.  And 
the  targets  are  not  just  Muslims  with  the  fa- 
miliar name  of  Hussein,  but  Sikhs,  Hindus, 
Christians— anyone  who  looks  like  they  are 
neither  white,  Hispanic,  black  or  oriental. 

For  the  Mehdi  Husseins  of  Fremont,  Calif., 
an  Indo-American  family,  who  has  been  in 
this  country  for  21  years,  the  torment  com- 
menced soon  after  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
five  months  ago. 

It  began  with  harassing  calls  during  the 
weekends  and  escalated  last  week  to  phys- 
ical threats  not  only  to  the  couple  but  also 
their  two  children,  aged  2  and  4  years.  They 
felt  that  their  lives  were  in  danger.  Today, 
with  their  telephone  number  changed  and 
unlisted,  they  are  at  relative  peace. 

"In  the  beginning  we  took  it  very  lightly." 
explained  Mrs.  Hussein  to  this  reporter.  "But 
when  the  war  actually  started,  then  the  calls 
began  coming  even  during  weekdays  and  dur- 
ing nights.  They  would  pick  a  time  like  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  three  in  the  morning, 
and  my  children  would  wake  up." 

On  one  occasion  the  caller  told  Mrs.  Hus- 
sein: "Hey,  wake  up  Hussein,  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss Iraq  (eye-rack)  with  him."  Since  Jan. 
15,  the  calls  began  coming  in  every  day  and 
the  Husseins  were  subjected  to  filthy  lan- 
guage and  threats.  It  was  then  that  they 
alerted  the  Fremont  police. 

"They  came  right  away  and  suggested  that 
we  contact  the  phone  company  to  trace  the 
calls  or  maybe  change  our  phone  and  make  it 
unlisted,"  Mrs.  Hussein  told  India- West. 

Because  the  calls  have  ceased  since  their 
telephone  number  was  changed,  Mrs.  Hussein 
believes  that  these  are  ignorant  people  who 
equate  anyone  with  the  name  of  Hussein 
with  Saddam  Hussein.  "It  Is  so  sad— the 
knowledge  of  people  In  this  country  is  so 
poor  that  they  think  everybody  named  Hus- 
sein has  something  to  do  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. We  don't  think  that  anybody  named 
George  has  something  to  do  with  George 
Bush— that's  what  my  husband  basically  told 
Channel  2  when  they  came  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Hussein. 

Hussein  informed  India-West  that  the  ga- 
rage and  car  of  another  Indian  family  in 
Hayward  was  set  afire  while  one  of  their 


children   was   studying   late   at  night.   The 
family  lives  in  terror,  she  said. 

Out  of  concern  that  it  might  attract  van- 
dals a  mosque  in  San  Jose.  Calif,  has  report- 
edly taken  down  the  sign  on  the  ftont  door. 
Many  Muslim  families  in  the  Bay  Area  have 
boosted  security  in  their  homes. 

Turbanned  Sikhs  are  reportedly  taken  for 
Arabs  or  Iraqis  hearkening  back  to  the  time 
during  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis  when  any- 
one with  a  turban  was  equated  with  Aya- 
toUah  Khomeini. 

Sumeet  Singh,  25,  was  returning  to  his  taxi 
at  San  Francisco  International  Airport  when 
someone  shouted.  Go  home  Iraqi.  He  also 
found  paint  sprayed  on  the  rear  window  of 
his  vehicle.  Singh  is  a  Fiji  Indian. 

Harbhajan  S.  Bhlnder  warned  members  of 
the  gurudwara  in  Fremont  that  they  should 
be  on  guard.  He  says  he  has  received  over  25 
harassment  reports  ftt>m  Sikhs  including  an 
incident  last  Sunday  in  which  two  young 
men  threatened  to  kill  30-year-old  GurteJ 
Singh  as  he  was  walking  in  a  Hayward  city 
park. 

ESCAI>ATE 

My  fear  is  that  if  it  soon  escalates  Into  a 
land  war  and  alot  of  Americans  get  killed 
these  threats  could  reach  a  much  higher 
level  said  attorney  Mohinder  Singh  Mann  of 
San  Jose,  who  has  received  many  reports 
from  Sikhs  that  they  have  recently  become 
targets  of  such  hate  crimes.  Anyone  who 
looks  like  an  Iraqi  and  Sikhs  are  more  sus- 
ceptible because  of  their  appearance  or  those 
with  Iraqi -sounding  names  are  particularly 
at  risk,  said  Mann. 

Attorney  Mann  says  he  plans  to  take 
Anstacia  Steinberg  ft^m  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  to  gurudwaras,  temples  and 
mosques  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people  and 
to  assure  them  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  and.  that  as  American  citizens,  they  will 
be  extended  the  full  protection  of  the  laws 
against  hate  crimes.  He  urges  thooe  who 
have  received  threats  to  call  his  office  at 
(408)  287-1600  or  Anstacia  Steinberg  at  416- 
328-1  l-TS. 

Jahangir  Hamdani  of  the  Council  of  Mus- 
lims in  America,  too.  acknowledged  that 
there  have  been  many  instances  where  peo- 
ple f^m  the  Pakistani  and  Indian  commu- 
nity have  been  intimidated.  In  many  of  these 
cases  they  happened  to  be  Muslims,  he  noted. 

Meanwhile,  one  Indian  Christian  with  the 
name  Sudham  says  that  he's  been  told  by 
friends  not  to  use  bis  name  as  a  self-protec- 
tion measure.  Sudham,  who  used  to  sport  a 
mustache,  lives  in  Carmel.  He  told  India- 
West  that  in  recent  weeks  he  has  felt  cold 
stares  when  he  is  at  a  restaurant  or  la  a 
shopping  center.  "I  feel  unwelcome,  afWJd.  I 
don't  feel  like  going  out  anywhere,"  be 
says.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELEXrr  COMMTTTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMTTTINQ  ACCEPT- 
ABLE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRA"VrEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  I»re8ident,  It  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Rbcx)RO  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreigm  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
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paid  for  by  that  foreigm  grovemment  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  determination  under  rule  35 
for  Mr.  Todd  Stem,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  program  in  Japan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Japan  Center  for  Inter- 
national Exchange,  fi:om  February  11- 
17. 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Stem  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Dennis  Shea,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Robert  Dole,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Japan. 
sponsored  by  the  Japan  Center  for 
International  Exchange.  Inc..  from 
February  11-17, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Shea  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  .of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change. Inc..  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Dr.  Kenan  Jarboe.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  George  Mitchell, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Japan, 
sponsored  by  the  Japan  Center  for 
International  Exchange.  Inc.,  from 
February  11-17, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Jarboe  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  be 
ipermitted  to  si>eak  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


J  Ml 


REPRINTING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Mitchell  and  Dole, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  authorizing  the  re- 
printing of  Senate  Document  No.  5.  entitled 
"Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
Iiroceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  56 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Document  Numbered 
5.  Ninety-Sixth  Congress.  First  Session,  enti- 
tled "Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States",  be  reprinted  as 
a  Senate  Document;  and  that  there  be  print- 
ed one  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Eigreed  to. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  others  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday. 
February  20,  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  held  at 
the  desk  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Republican  leader. 


Mr. 


PROGRAM 
SARBANES.   Mr.   President,   for 


the  information  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  intended  that  the  Senate  at  11 
a.m.  tomorrow  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  320,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  Pending  to  that  measure  is 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Specter,  amendment  No.  3,  concerning 
the  death  penalty,  which  would  then  be 
the  pending  amendment  to  that  legisla- 
tion. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  February  20;  that  following 
the  time  reserved  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  SARBANES.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, at  11  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  320,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  Pending  to  that  act 
is  the  Specter  amendment  concerning 
the  death  penalty. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  under  the  previous  order  until  10:30 
a.m.  Wednesday.  February  20. 


February  19,  1991 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:33  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
February  20,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  19, 1991: 

DEPARTMfNT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

BERNADINE  P.  HEALY,  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIO(<AL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH.  VICE  JAMES  B. 
WYNOAARDgN.  RESIGNED. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

SUSAN  J  CRAWFORD.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  JUDGE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  MIUTARY  APPEALS 
FOR  THE  TaiM  OF  15  YEARS  TO  EXPIRE  ON  THE  DATE 
PRESCRIBED  BY  LAW.  VICE  ROBINSON  O  EVERETT. 
TERM  EXPIRED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  G.  KILLER.  TR..  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  TRAVEL 
AND  TOURIS^I.  VICE  ROCKWELL  ANTHONY  8CHNABEL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

IRA  H  RAPHAEL80N.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  SPECIAL 
COUNSEL.  FINANCIAL  INSTmmONS  FRAUD  UNIT.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE.  INEW  POSITION) 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

RICKEY  DALE  JAMES.  OF  MISSOURI.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  OF 
NINE  YEARS.  (REAPPOINTMENT! 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY  FOR  TERMS  EX- 
PnUNO  SEPTEMBER  17.  1S83: 

ANNE  C  StOGERMAN.  OF  CONNECTICXTT.  VICE  LESLIE 
LENKOWSKY.  TERM  EXPIRED. 

LINDA  AlijSON.  OF  TEXAS.  VICE  MARIAN  NORTH 
KOONCE.  TE»M  EXPIRED 

BARRy  GOLDWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BARRY  GOLDWATER 
SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FOUN- 
DATION PORTHE  TERMS  INDICATED: 

FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  AUGUST 
II.  1992:  TIMOTHY  W  TONO.  OF  ARIZONA.  VICE  SAM  E 
KErTH.  JR. 

FOR  A  TER*1  EXPIRING  AUGUST  11.  1986: 

DONALD  X  SUTHERLAND.  OF  NEW  YORK.  VICE  B 
JAMES  WOOWETY.  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAi  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANmES 

CATHERINE  YI-YU  CHO  WOO.  OF  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  FOR 
THE  REMAIHDER  OP  THE  TERM  EXPIRINO  SEPTEMBER  3 
19M.  VICE  MARVIN  HAMLISCH. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT  TO  Tie  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  REBPONSIBtLm' 
UNDER  TITLp  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601; 

To  be  general 

GEN  JOHN  M.  LOH.  5T7-50-27e».  US  AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOIN-TMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  fURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
LTJITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT     GEN.    DONALD    O.    ALDRIDGE,    486-34-627S.    US     AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRAiDE  OF  UEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED U8T  f  UR8UANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNTTED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT    GEN.   ANTHONY  J.   BURSHNICK.    XXX-XX-XXXX.   U.S.    AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  Tl*:  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POeiTlON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RE8PON- 
SIBIUTY  UIOER  TTTLE  10.  UNTTEIJ  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 801: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  LEO  W.  SMITH  n.  4aO-3B-3nO.  US  AIR  FORCE. 

IN  THE  NAVl- 

THE  FOLLOWWO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETDtlX)  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
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THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE   10.   UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  RICHARD  C.  OENTZ.  U.S.  NAVY.  3T7-34-MM 

THE  POLIiOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RinlRED  LIST  DJ  THE  ORADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1S70: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE    ADM.    JAMES    A     ZIMBLE.    ME3>ICAL    CORPS.    US 
NAVY.  »»-3a-<13B. 

THE  FOLIiOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  ORADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSmiUTY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  MICHAEL  C.  COLLET.  U.S.  NAVY.  Ma-«0-3W2. 

THE  FOLLOWnjO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS  AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  514J: 

To  be  chief  of  chaplains 
To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  (LH)  DAVID  E.  WHITE.  CHAPLAIN  CORPS.  US 
NAVY,  081-3J-47g3. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  KFJlR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALF)  OF  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  IN 
THE  STAFF  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION S«H: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 


REAR  ADM.  (LH)  PAUL  T. 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 


KAYYE.    267-W-4S1M105.    US 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 


REAR    ADM.    (LH)    VANCE 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 


H.     FRY.    XXX-XX-XXXX^105.    US 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  MELVIN  H.  CHIOOIOJI.  57e-3»-2«)t»S106,  U.S. 
NAVAL  RESERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  OP  THE  RESERVE 
OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
ORADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF)  IN  THE  LINE 
AND  STAFF  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 9*13: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  MCKINLEY.  JR  .  «M-54-482frlll5.  US.  NAVAL 
RESERVE. 

CAPT.  JONES  H.  STANLEY.  143-C6-0a3a(131S.  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE. 

CAPT.  JOHN  E.  TILL.  ISl-m-VOS,  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

CAPT.  JAMES  P.  SCHEAR.  2e»-40-«871yl315.  US.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  (INTELUGENCE)  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  BRUCE  A.  BLACK.  S25-7»-a07/1835.  US  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT.  JAMES  R.  FOWLER.  J5»-5»-335V2105.  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTION  «a.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DeTERMUlED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  COLONEL 
HEBOIT  HA  VINO  BEEN  RETROACTIVELY  PROMOTED  BY 
TWO  DIFFERENT  CALENDAR  YEAR  BOARDS 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ANTONIO  A.  B.  MATABAN.  071-40-Mm 
JOeE  P  PASCUALYBARALT.  9(0-n-70ia 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROBDIT  R.  BUTLER.  JR.  17»-«O-07Sa 
KENNETH  R.  HART,  Sia-»-I714 

To  be  major 

DONALD  ORAT,  IM-aO-MB 
DKNI8E  E.  KIRKLAND,  B4-«0-«M3 
KEVIN  M.  MOCABK.  467-OS-1047 


DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  R.  HEBERT.  a8-«4-3il7 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOHN  R.  HEBERT.  43»-M-3*17 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE 
OF  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  (OS.  SUB- 
JECT TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY 
LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

FRANCIS  D  HURRY  SYLVIA  MAXWELL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

EDWARD  R  MADIGAN.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE.  VICE  CLAYTON  YEUTTER.  RESIGNED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  APPRO- 
PRIATE PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  (24.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
AND  THOSE  OFFICERS  IDENTIFIED  BY  AN  ASTERISK  FOR 
APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  WITH  A.  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  SECTION  «WT.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  TO  PERFORM  DUTIES  INDICATED  PROVIDED  THAT 
IN  HO  CASE  SHALL  THE  POLLOWINO  OFFICERS  BE  AP- 
POINTED IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  A.  ANDERSON.  161-88-310S 
STEPHEN  M.  BACHAND.  396-4*-34»« 
THOMAS  8.  BAILEY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENJAMIN  T   BLACKHAM,  538-56-698$ 
BENJAMIN  P  GRAHAM.  084-40-0(58 
STEPHAN  J.  HANEY,  4S8-7&-6835 
CHARLES  E.  HART8FIELD,  JR,  4»-83-0701 
JAMES  R.  mOOINS.  533-46-^727 
LEWIS  A.  HUMBERT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVm  P.  KRErrZSCHMAR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRADNER  J.  LAWRENCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E.  LONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHEAL  T.  POTTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C.  ROTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  G.  SCHINDLER.  4C3-86-7S02 
STEPHEN  M   SCHMirr.  389-S1-1651 
TIMOTHY  J.  WEAVER.  MB-7+-ja81 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ROY  M.  ARNOLD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CLINTON  E.  BAISDEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BARRY  R.  BARNHART.  180-3^3154 

DAVID  H.  BARTON.  S53-73-0103 

ROGER  H.  BOWER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  M.  DEA8.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  L.  DELUCA8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  F.  DONSi  34&-<0-7987 

UWE  W.  POHLMEISTER.  tm-tt-eaK, 

JAMES  M.  OAONIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LELAND  E  GARRETT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STANLEY  L.  GOODWIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RAYMOND  L.  GRAHAM.  463-76-C38S 

DAVID  L.  HAMMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  W.  HARBISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  E  HARVEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GARY  L  HENRDCSEN.  536-SO-73S4 

DAN  M.  HENSHAW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FREDERICK  HORNICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  K.  KAHLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RUSSELL  J.  KILPATRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROY  M.  KRING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  B.  KRUYER.  44CM8-32S2 

JOHN  S.  LATIMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  E.  LEVRAULT.  151-4IMaOS 

TERENCE  J.  LYONS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  D.  MALDAZY8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  R.  MARETH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  W.  MARSH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  P.  MCANALLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GEOFFREY  W.  MCCARTHY.  07^-33-3378 

MICHAEL  J.  MCCARTHY.  388  44  (B88 

WILLIAM  J.  MCQUEEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  A.  MDCKELSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  MUMFORD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TRICHDJOPOLY  NARAYANASWAMY,  463-36-42« 

PILADEUV  V  OANDASAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

HERIBERTO  ORCES,  103-I3-9M5 

DAVID  R.  RANGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  T.  RIODON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DANIEL  T.  SARGEANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PETER  K.  SENXCKAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIS  M.  SIMMONS.  JR.  3a»-64-T713 

PRABHA  H.  80LANKI.  lSa-»4-1C88 

KENNITH  F.  STEEL,  374-50-8H8 


SAMUEL  STRAUSS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  P.  THODE.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  G.  THURMAM.  3B»-3»-6225 
CHARLES  R,  TOLLINCHE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J  TORNOW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOHAMMED  S  UDDIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ESTHELA  M   URRIQUIA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BAYARD  C.  VERMILYEA.  533-2MM66 
BERNARDO  F   VTLLAaS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROLAND  E.  WICKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  H  WILE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E  WINN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A  WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F  ZIMMER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RANDY  G   ALKQIE.  284-M-9126 
PAUL  N.  ANDERSON.  Q83-36-6S64 
NEAL  A  ANDREN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  M.  BOHNENKAMP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  R  BOWMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARVEY  P   BOYAR8KY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VICTOR  P  BRADFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBRA  L  BRANDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  L  BRUCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  J   BYRON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTOPHER  M   COLLIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  E  CULLUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  R  EYE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  J   FOGARTl'.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CRAIG  B   FOWLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  H   FRANK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M.  GARRETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A   GLAESS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MITCHELL  A  COODIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  N  GREEN.  53»-«6-«04a 
DAVID  L  GUERRA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DALE  C  GULUCKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNN  F  HAINES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  K   HARRELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  F.  HASTINGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  J   HATCHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  E.  HILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FON  L  HOLT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  M   HORSLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  K.  KAIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  J   KELLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KELVTN  K.  KRAUSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A.  KRETZ8CHMAR.  564-83-056 
GREGORY  O.  LANGSTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  B  LARSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J   LATTNBl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALFRED  B   LAUDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  H.  LAW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KATHLEEN  A.  LINDELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CRAIO  A.  LOUDENSLAGER.  570-90- 2>36 
JEFFREY  C.  MABRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  8   MARSHALL.  Z73-43-863S 
JESSE  T  MCVAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILUAM  F   MESSNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  W   MITCHEU.^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  F   MORELU,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  T   NAUOHTON.  487-C3-3584 
TAD  O  NEILSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  M  OUNGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BERT  H  OkCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D  PACE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  L.  PASCHEDAG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRYAN  S.  PEARSON   XXX-XX-XXXX 
NANCY  G  PERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  A  PETERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RALPH  L.  PRUETTE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  H.  RANKIN,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  A  RUFFIN,  4g7-98-aM4 
THOMAS  R  8CHNEID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NATHAN  W  SCHWANDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  A.  SHALKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  D.  SHEETRUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESLIE  M   8HIGETANI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  B.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICK  M.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUSAN  J.  SMYTHE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TODD  A.  SNEESBY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  J.  SWIERENGA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FOY  L  TEMPLETON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CYNTHIA  P  THTEl,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MONTY  R.  THOMSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  VANROU8E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  G   VERRETT,  451-n-4197 
GARY  V.  VIGIL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  C  WAHL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  W  WELLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARIE  Y   A.  WILLIAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  T.  WOFPORD.  264-8fr«06 
TERESA  L  W(X>D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAY  M    WYLAM.  543-a3-«irr5 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

THOMAS  C  ABSHIRE.  S41-48-7B3 
JOHN  J.  BAKER.  S07-«3-«M 
PAUL  E.  BAUER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E.  BECK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A.  BELVEDERE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  U  BISSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBOROE  V.  BLACKWOOD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C  BOWENB,  08^44-0(33 
JAMES  8.  BOWMAN.  QI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANKLIN  M.  BOYER,  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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RQBBtT  B.  BMOADBUKST.  m.  394-T»-7MT 
mCHAKL  R.  BBOWN.  SSl-M-SBTI 
ALUM  P.  BCIUCX.  S65-W-nl3 
RAMDT  H.  BDTLBl.  MD-M-Cllt 
CRAMDON  P.  CLAKX.  JK  Ut-«-»137 
ROBBtT  J.  CLXMXNT.  JR.  !m-M-(n*t 
OLENN  C.  OOCKBRHAM ,  Ot-M-aiOl 
RICHARD  X.  COLUSTBl.  47S-«4-«M3 
CBABLMS  W.  OOTTA.  214~i*-327* 
RBUONIO  CDKRVO.  MS-TVNS* 
B>WARD  R.  CUNNINOHAM.  Ma-«0-M53 
WILLIS  L  DAMBCHROOm.  3IB-3*-g«9a 
JOSEPH  A.  DEBUNO.  0B»-4O-«iaB 
JAMB  R.  EBERT.  a6-e0-tns 
SAMDEL  a  ECBAURB.  97*-n-ST57 
MICHAEL  F.  EYOLFSON.  aiT-«i-3ll9 
MICHAEL  L.  r  ARRELL.  SOS-at-STe 
CBSARK)  F.  FERRER.  JR.  aT-7«-1303 
FRANK  B.  FIBHER.  324-Tl-llU 
JAMES  E.  FOSTER.  U.  211-44-««« 
BTEPHDI  D.  FRAZIXR.  374-9-3373 
DAVID  E.  OETXR.  904-i*-400B 
PENNY  M.  OlOVANETTI.  SR-O-UOS 
MICHAEL  L.  ORIFFITH.  OH-n-mOt 
WILLIAM  K.  HAMILTON.  23«-M-(M35 
DAVID  V.  HANSEN.  93»-70-«2SI 
JAMBB  E.  RAR0REAVE8.  »ri-S0-«824 
OLENN  S.  HARMAN.  243-W-ga3e 
TERENCE  W.  HASSLER.  Oa-3t-mnt 
CRAJO  T.  HATTON.  113-0-7841 
LORETTA  E.  HICKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  P.  noHSMrTH.  4aa-as-s<no 

DAVID  B.  HRNCm.  MB-OS-SSU 
ROBERT  B.  HXnX.  19»-t4-(MS 
RONNIE  J.  KIR8CHLINO.  a*I-S0-31M 
ALBERT  L.  KLINE.  301-O-I721 
ARNOLD  8.  KORIAKIN,  1S&-43-7374 
PETER  8.  KROOH.  HI.  333-«e-9«13 
HARRY  W.  KUBERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEON  W.  KUNDHOTAS.  064-40-t:85 
KEVIN  P.  LALLY.  0M-4».3n7 
DAVID  A.  LANTZ.  31«-«t-71K 
JAMES  L.  LAUB.  M1-73-M33 
JOHN  D.  LESSER.  11.  170^40-1936 
JEFFREY  H.  UEBERMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALEX  LIMANNI.  157-44-33n 
GRBOORY  K.  LUX.  331-40-C279 
NADBOE  MALETZ.  S30-41-4ni 
CYNTHIA  B.  MALDCI.  566-63-511:6 
MICHAEL  R  MAROHN.  313-54-9S49 
WARREN  B.  MAUPIN.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  C.  MCCURNIN.  463-90-96»« 
APRIL  L  MCVEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIS  L  MIZELL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
0ARRI8ON  V.  MORIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELIZABETH  A.  MOUNTCASTLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  T.  MURRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMBB  E.  OSTRANDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  M.  PALM  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  D.  PARKINSON.  04»-48-0313 
DAVID  A.  PETERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  P.  PIETRZAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMBB  POLLARD,  in.  ie»-U-0676 
ROBERT  W.  RECTENWALD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  E.  REEVBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROMIE  N.  RICHARDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  M.  RIZZO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  H.  HOWE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARLEEN  M.  8AENOER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8ARLA  K.  BAUJANI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  N.  SCHALLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A.  8CHIANO.  134-«-50a6 
COURTNEY  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J.  8KANDI8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VERNON  C.  SMITH.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  H.  SUMMERS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOE  R.  TAYLOR.  450-0-5498 
STEPHEN  W.  riBBH'IS.  106~I3-6690 
OARY  M.  TOWNSEND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOA  D.  TRAN.  231-*4-6ia4 
CHARLES  L  VANNAMEN.  371-S0-«ga2 
JUDITH  A.  VARNAU.  a»-43-3271 
KEVIN  H.  VOBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAREN  S.  WAOENHALS.  387-SO-1631 
JANE  B.  WARD.  liA-36-3439 
BENJAMIN  J.  WILDS.  396-9i-8l30 
CARL  L.  WILLIAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  8.  WILLIAMS.  219-8IV4361 
THOMAS  T.  YASUHARA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BWARD  R.  YB0MAN8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRADLEY  A.  YODER.  319-64-lOM 
WILLIAM  A.  YOUNO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BALVATORX  A.  ZIENO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 


To  be  major 


JMI 


DAVID  A.  ALBRIOHT.  3UV66-8187 
KBtNETH  8.  BARRACK.  136-t6-0a» 
THOMAS  W.  BBCKMAN.  Ol-IO-Sjn 
DIANE  M.  BKBCHBR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BONALD  L.  BERRY.  Hl-lT-aOaS 
THOMAS  S.  BDKIHAM.  3B-66-«n3 
ALLBIA  B.  BOmNBLEY.  141~9«-9833 
HUC  J.  BRBIDLINOER.  1*4-14-79(5 
PAUL  B.  BB0WN.  180.60-8330 
PAUL  N.  CASDON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMB  M.  CBOUSX.  lU-T»-e317 
JEFFERT  R.  DEMTON.  415-U-«iaO 
ORBOORT  F.  DIBDERICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CORTSON  L  DOERR.  4n-lS-3r» 
WAYNE  H.  DUDLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


DANIEL  O   DIJPONT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EARL B  F.T.I .18.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  D.  FREEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBEIT  K.  FROME.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  E  0EI8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PERRT  O.  GREEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  W   HAAG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRANT  R.  HARTUP,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGEX  A.  HOLLIDAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESTER  B  KENNINOTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNC   KHAROUF,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E.  KING.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  P  KLEPCZYK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C  KRESm.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  N   KUHRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VON  J.  KUNZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8TEVBN  F.  LAR8EN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMEC  E.  LARSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A   LOE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J.  MA1STR08.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W  MARTIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  A    MAZANEC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  ELLEN  MCLEAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAOEW   MCNALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EKa.  J   MEYERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARRJ'  L  MYEJIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENT  E.  NKOLAUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  R  OLINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  A.  POWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEROT  E.  PRYOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  8  RA8CH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BENTON  J   RUNQUIST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  W   8AMUELSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHILLIP  R  SANDEFUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OERAlX)  L  SPEHR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  J    SirrrON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VINCENT  J  TAKACS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J   TRYLOVICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAY  W   TUCKSriT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARJEll  L   VANDEVOORDE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GIAO  V  WEBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  V  WELCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A   WHEELER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C-i-NTHIA  S   WILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LESLIE  D  WILLIAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHAWN  K    WILSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

(MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  major 

KENNETH  L  ABBOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  M   ABOFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARX  S    AONE88.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GILBIRTO  O   ALEMAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RASHAD  N    ALI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R0BE31T  D   ALLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C   ALLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMBB  P    AMERENA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  D  ANDERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFREY  L  ANDERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARLOS  F    AQUINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MYGMIETUS  W.  ARMSTRONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOISBS  A    ARRIAGA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORCE  J   ATIEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  BACHMANN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
KARBM  A   BALDI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVIB  T  BALZER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  8   BARROW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHARON  A    BARTAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  H    8ARTH.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAREU  E  BATE80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLOi  D  BAUDENDI8TEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETEJl  A   BAUER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MATWIEW  J    BAUGKMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  E   BEAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAULA   BEDNARZYK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CEAHKIE  M   BENNETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALANB   BERG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMS  H    BERRO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNC    BEBTOUNl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MADHURA  a   BHUSKUTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CATHtailNE  E   BIERSACK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
l.ARRV  S   BISHOP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JONATHAN  W    BLANK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  P.  BLATT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  LEWIS  BLUESTONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEOFFREY  R  BODEAU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAB  J   BOHNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  F   BOLDA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OEOnCE  T   BOLTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8C01T  B   BOMGAAR8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  B008.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBORAH  J.  BO8T0CK.  415-17-T711 
JAMBB  A   BOURGEOIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVIS  R.  BOWEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C  BOWEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAR<  W   BOWYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W   BRADEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DfiPXlE  M.  BRADY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG«8  B.  BRALLIAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  E.  BRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAURA  B   BRAY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   BRENNAN.  iae-90-46n 
RAYMOND  L.  BREWER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8U8AJI  A.  BRICELAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  8.  BRIDGES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  M.  BRUBAXER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J.  BRUNETTE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNW.  BUCKNER.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHAKNES  J.  BUTTEWEO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBORAH  M.  BURGESS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CRAIO  A  BUTLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


WILLIAM  M,  CAMPBELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DOMINICK  J.  CARILU).  0*4-t8-«761 

DEAN  W.  C/«RLSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JEFFREY  CHARLES  CARLTON.  408-0-5073 

JUDITH  A.  (JARPENTIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DELOS  D.  CARRIER.  940-70-17*9 

DAVID  B.  CIERNOFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TOM  C.  CROH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CRAIGHTOH  CHIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRICE  B.  CI<OI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  M.CHOPP,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEVEN  C.  COGSWELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LAURENCE  J.  OOKEN.  9e0-»(-0173 

ANN  T.  OOLOAN.  34043-6723 

JEFFREY  a  COMITALO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  B.  CONNOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  OWa<  OOOK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TERESA  L.  COON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  F  COOPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TIMOTHY  W.  CORBETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KORY  G.  COtlNUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ANTONIO  CORREA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  W.  OOSTELLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RANDY  O.  OOWART,  289-56-8S73 

ANN  W  CRAIO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOSEPH  M.  CRONIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TIMOTHY  K  CRin«,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  L.  CITLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SAMUEL  M.  CUMMING8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEVEN  P.  CUMMINOS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  JOSEPH  CUNNINGHAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DIRCK  A   CtRRY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GREGORY  J.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SHARON  K.  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  DELAURENTI8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JEFFRETY  Q.  DEMAIN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  L.  OEMETROULAKOS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  EIDEN  DEPORTER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  J,  DIAZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  R.  DIBENEDETTO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WOLPOANa  F  DIETZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PATRICIA  W.  DIN8M0RE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RUSSELL  a  DITZLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MATTHEW  J   DOLAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  H.  DOUGHERTY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GREGORY  J.  DOWNS,  38S-60-0686 

TIMOTHY  J.  DREKMER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVm  W.  DUDLEY,  330-7O-8583 

DANIEL  M.  PUFFY.  68-83-6864 

PRESTON  N   DUNNMON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRUCE  R.  qURELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EVERETT  a.  DYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EUGENE  D.  EDDLEMON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KAREN  A.  EDWARDS.  130-48-X80 

GILEEN  G.  ELDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  W.  ELLIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ALAAELDIEN  M.  ELSAYED,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRUCE  R.  8LWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRADFORD  K.  ENCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  H.  488ELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ANDREW  KSCHAEL  EVANCHO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHARLES  D  EVANS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ANN  E.  FABASH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIAN  V.  PAVERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PAUL  A   FItBY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHERYL  R.  FINCH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TIMOTHY  J.  FLOCK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHRISTOPOER  F.  FLYNN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GEORGE  M.  FORTIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PAULA  M    roUBT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WYATT  C   roWLER.  346-96-6*46 

DIEGO  M.  ntETTAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ANN  G.  PRCMEAU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  E.  FROMUTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JANET  D.  RR08T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRYAN  J.  PUNKE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CAREN  E.  OAINBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  W.  OALE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  O.  GARDNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEPHEN  (.  GARNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  U  GARNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  O.  OARRICK.  539-»4-«n0 

LENSORAF*  HEATHER  K.  OEIS.  40-70-3791 

THOMAS  F.  GEOROE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  X  OERARDI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NORBERT  fAUL  OERONDALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JON  B.  GETS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ANTHONY  T.  OHIM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  A.  GIBBONS,  JR.  313-<»4647 

DON  J.  OTBtOH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FLORIAN  J.  GIBS.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  F.  GLENN.  34*-0(-1175 

BEN  A.  GOMEZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  A.,OONZALEZFERNANDEZ.  981-7»-a9e* 

MICHAEL  X.  00WE8KY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONNA  J.  aOWDi.  30-40-9003 

BRADFORO  D.  ORANATH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TIMOTHY  4  GRAVEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BARRY  8.  aRBENE.  146-64-807* 

MAOALENt  K.  GREENE,  in-43-8119 

JEFFREY  a.  GREENFIELD.  186-40-08*3 

JOE  K.  ORITFIN.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRUCE  A.  OROOM.  330-644)081 

RICHARD  M.  OROeS.  131-30-8*88 

STEPHEN  aAKRBTT  GROSS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LOUIS  K.  GtTINN.  4U-84-3410 

WILLIAM  (|DINT0N  OURLEY.  JR.  413-1»-»191 

DAVID  P.  ODTLDVE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TODD  O.  G9TTMAN.  X*-4»-*in 

THOMAS  W.  OUZIEJEWSKI.  i:«-S4-4961 

STEVEN  O.  OWIAZDOWBKI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KARA  L.  HAAS.  0*4-«0-49<0 
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RONALD  DEAN  HALVORSON.  4T»-TS-3SK 
RICHARD  J.  HARE.  IB-tlMUt 
laCHAKL  J.  HARRIS.  aU-S3-ai44 
THOMAS  E.  HARRIS.  4aO-0«-T47S 
MONTOOMERT  A.  HARRISON.  «»-««-M24 
JAMBB  E.  HARTLE.  D.  On-M-dAU 
CRAIO  D.  HARTRANTT.  «*-t4-Ma7 
DAVID  D.  HARWOOD.  4B-7t-0aeS 
KERRY  H.  HASIONS.  tOt-tt-Ota 
ANTHONY  L.  HATCHER.  S7»-«>-73«7 
AOtEE  L.  HAWLEY,  mt-»-Vm 
BARTLKTT  H.  HAYES.  OM-S-0814 
WILLIAM  B.  HEARN.  19«-«0-«03 
NED  D.  HEMRIC.  JR.  7»-»-(m* 
JAMES  H.  HENDERSON.  H.  430-74-433S 
THOMAS  E.  HQtCHLINE.  mSt-tiSt 
JAMES  H.  KERIOT.  30a-IO-17«T 
TODD  D.  HESS.  3W-W-S06C 
BRUCE  T.  HEWETT.  921-<B-<773 
REINHARDT  O.  HILZINOER.  Slt-TO-UM 
KEARN  D.  HINCHMAN.  SaD-<M-lieO 
PATRICK  K.  HITCHCOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A.  HNATOW.  1S»-S«-04I4 
BRENT  K.  HCHCE,  51I>-S4-«>«S 
ASTRID  E.  HOLBERO.  9(S-a6-<24g 
MICHAEL  C.  HOLLIE.  S7«-7D-a«8 
ALAN  LEON  HOLTON.  aO»-M-M3e 
TIMOTHY  W.  HOUSEMAN.  (ne-4»-7970 
THEODORE  J.  HOVICK.  JR.  IW-M-Ull 
RICHARD  F.  HOWARD.  4a»-7a-»421 
SCOTT  D.  HOWELLS.  9M-B-«M0 
DANIEL  R.  HUFF.  47S-l3-aaOS 
STEPHANIE  ANN  HIXIHES.  U7-2I-«iaS 
BRADLEY  D.  HUHTA.  S33-(n-S4«3 
DENISE  J.  HUNNELL.  44a-«(-«U 
JEFFREY  rVAN  HUNT.  517-«>-1609 
JOHN  S.  HUNT.  4*4-76-«3Sl 
ROBOIT  R.  IRELAND.  54(-M-2SM 
RICHARD  L.  JACOBS.  Tlt-msatt 
STEVEN  D.  JAOOBSON.  411-M-3I34 
RANDY  L.  JAMES,  S3>-ai-2ia 
ATUL  N.  JANI.  331-»4-»S7 
lOOR  EDWARD  JANKE.  27B-43-M72 
JESSIE  M.  JEANRU8H.  0»-4»-2»l 
MARK  A.  JEFFRIES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNN  K.  JENNINOS.  3aCk-e4-lUe 
ORBOORY  L.  JEWELL.  4a»-S4-5«4e 
LELAMD  P.  JOHANSEN,  M7-78-a381 
Y0NO8IX  JOHNO.  »»-e4-«839 
LARRY  N.  JOHNSON.  S7»-aft-14ie 
SCOTT  L.  JOHNSTON.  54«-7S-aS37 
VINCENT  T.  JONES.  S77-7»-86» 
KEVIN  T.  JORDAN.  43(-(»-B210 
PAUL  M.  JORDAN,  S8(-aft-3M7 
LISA  M.  JUDGE.  liO-«3-am 
WEILIN  JUNO.  4«4-0»-2111 
JANICE  KANDO.  aS7-»-1474 
EVAN  Z.  KAPP,  087-4O-l«23 
HOWARD  L.  KATZ.  07S-3B-433B 
STEPHEN  M.  KELLEY.  115-S4-9S21 
MICHAEL  J.  KBOOH.  144-SC-«ee 
JEFFREY  K.  KETCHAM.  3M-S»-2M3 
PATRICK  N.  KIMBREl.l,.  5a&-(H-91S7 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  KNAPP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  W.  KNOEDLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  P.  KOEHN.  304  66  65M 
DAVID  C.  KORONKIEWICZ.  15B-«-7272 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  KOWALSKY.  a64-9»-1490 
80NIA  Y.  KRAOa  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A.  KUBE.  9M-8*-4157 
CRAIG  M.  KUBIK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  D.  KUNBCH.  97S-1S-73&5 
KATHY  A.  LACrVITA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TDiaraY  J.  LADNm.  466-96-79(6 
ERICK  J.  LAINB.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOROE  A.  LALOMA8ANCHEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CURTIS  J.  LARSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L.  LARSON.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAREN  P.  LAUZB.  0aS-4(-9643 
8O0TT  8.  LEE.  i«6-6»-7965 
BRUCE  R.  LEFORCX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  H.  LEISY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  M.  LEWIS.  146-46-6a(7 
ERIK  J.  LICRTDrBEROER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BTEPHB4  J.  LIEDERBACH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANGELA  M.  L.  LUOI.  aai-4^4024 
KATHRYN  R.  UN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  M.  LINDEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KELLY  J.  LINDBEY.  494-76-M20 
SHIRLEY  R.  LOCKIE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  A.  LOCUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GAEL  J.  LONEROAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CAROLE  L.  LONG.  27»«-M16 
ANABEL  LOPEZRIVERA.  9(1-1»«10 
ROBOIT  C.  LOWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNNY  T.  LU.  5«6-n-4121 
KENNETH  G.  LUCERO.  961-84-9(04 
DAVID  J.  LYNCH.  lM-4»-21«r 
PETBl  E.  MACKAY.  474-7(^3336 
CHARLES  r  MADDEN.  436-19-36(7 
VaSAlD  MALAVE.  a«-N-osa6 
ANDREW  C.  MARdOANDO.  35(^-9«-4217 
JOHN  A.  MASON.  JR.  496-27-9(19 
OEOROB  8.  MA8SINGILL.  496-l»«760 
KARBI  M.  MATHEWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DtWAIA  K.  MATTHEWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PRANK  W.  MAULDIN.  a«7-«6-1214 
WILLIAM  R.  MAUS.  4TT-76-766S 
TBIBENCE  M.  MATERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  C.  MATES.  460-13-M74 
LKH>  DAVID  A.  MC.  Ml-15-7213 
BRIMT  D.  MCDBIMOTT,  »4»-2fr-446( 
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ALAN  L.  MCOAUOHRAN.  30(-63-(721 

MICHAEL  P.  MOGRAIL.  JR.  a90-4>-(159 

WILLIAM  L.  MECCA.  046-40-25(1 

ROBERT  J.  MEDELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONALD  M.  MEDUNA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  MELENDEZ.  9M-06-1196 

ANDREW  D.  MBBSA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENNIS  R.  MEURER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CARL  W.  MEYER,  m.  306-7»-4*n 

ROBERT  SPENCER  MKHIAELSON. 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  MILIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JULE  P.  MILLER,  m.  493-64-3(2( 

MARX  D.  MILLER.  511-54-37(9 

MICHAEL  8.  MILLER.  193-53-(((0 

RHONDA  8.  MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ELIZABETH  A.  MILUM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRUCE  A.  MONT(X>MERY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  H.  MOORE,  JR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LUIS  J.  MORALESLUGO.  581-19-23(1 

CESAR  AUOUSTO  MORAN.  543-04-(rr79 

RAY  MORRIS,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  T.  MORRISON.  023-3e-0(ni 

PETER  J.  MOTEL.  lT7-&4~7«54 

PAUL  8.  MUELLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SARAH  L.  MULLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEPHEN  M.  MULRCWNEY,  0eO-6»-«339 

SEAN  L.  MURPHY.  922-«8-9in 

PETER  M.  MURRAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEVEN  W.  MU88EY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

OLEN  K.  NAGASAWA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRiaA  A.  NAUOHTON.  33O-«0-iS08 

THOMAS  A.  NEAL.  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHNNY  L.  NEIGHBORS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  F.  NEWMAN.  4a3-9(-«437 

RICHARD  H.  NGUYEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TIMOTHY  A.  NICHOLL8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JEFFREY  A.  NIEZOODA.  386-^0-1512 

DAVID  SYDNEY  NK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DANIEL  8.  NOYE8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  H.  OLSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEVEN  O.  OMARA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

(3IEYN  D.  ONARECKER,  4S»-21-0633 

JONATHAN  F.  ONEAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  J.  0PAT0W8KY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KEVIN  J.  OTOOLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SCHRAA  WILLIAM  F  PALKO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARION  M.  PANDI8CIO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  A.  PANKX).  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICniAEL  8.  PARANKA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

YOLANDA  A.  PATTERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  B.  PATTI.  243-06-23(3 

DENNIS  PEARMAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  M.  PEARSON.  0(5-41-6(74 

MAOALY  PEREZBLANCO.  5(4-56-9401 

DANIEL  R.  PETERS.  S»-71-342( 

MICHAEL  W.  PETERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GBOROE  D.  PETERSONPADOVANI.  9(1-19-9007 

ANTHONY  PETRACCA,  JR,  077-50-00(0 

RONALD  PEVETO.  4(0-86-7086 

EARL  K.  PLUNKETT.  930-34-4(93 

ARNYCE  R.  POCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  M.  POLIDORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  8.  POWELL.  JR.  996-27-8(92 

DOUOLA8  J.  PRAU8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEVEN  M   PRINCIOTTA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PETER  M.  PRITCHETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  R.  PROB8TFELD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  J.  qUARTUCCIO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EDWARD  J.  RAPP.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LEE  M.  RATNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TERRY  R.  REIBNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  R.  RENAUD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  J.  REZNICEK.  9a6-86-0W7 

DAVID  B.  RHODES.  461-04^476 

MICHAEL  A.  RICCIONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  H.  RICHARDS,  ni.  3(0-73-4863 

BRIAN  D.  RIEDEL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  A.  RIGGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KEVIN  E.  RINE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LUIS  A.  RTVAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BETH  E.  BOBIE.  083-&4-23(e 

DAVID  B.  ROBINBON.  570-94-07(8 

DONALD  D.  ROBINSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RANDY  RAY  ROBINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RUTH  E.  ROLLINOS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOSE  E.  ROMAN.  9(4-81-8681 

STEVEN  R.  ROBEN.  0(3-44-6333 

GREGORY  G.  ROTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  T.  RUBERTUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WALTER  L.  RUSH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  L.  RUSHFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRADLEY  S.  RUST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  M.  RYAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TERENCE  D.  RYAN.  n.  JU-tt-iOa 

MARY  T.  RYDER.  00-90-84:0 

ROBERT  M  SAAD.  545-(4-89M 

THEODORE  F.  SAAD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

EDMUND  8.  SABANGGH.  JK  231-86-871( 

NANCY  M.  8AHAXIAN,  3(»41-0145 

EDWIN  M.  SALAMANCA.  983-13-2*45 

80NIA  J.  8AL0AOO.  9*1-15-809 

DAVID  K.  SAMANIE.  tB-tt-iaUt 

TRACY  L.  SAMPLES.  564-36-0(30 

SAMSON  P.  SAMUEL.  S37-71-(33T 

EDWARD  O.  BANDERS.  a45-06-4« 

TODD  A.  SANDROCK.  483-78-80a 

ORBCKHtY  E.  SAUNDERS.  50-74-8863 

JONATHAN  CRAIO  BAKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  SCHAUBBl.  197-M-6S45 

ROBERT  P.  SCHIERMEYER.  546-01-9M2 

ERIC  R.  SCHMIDT.  377-86-93(2 

GARY  W.  SCOTT.  »7-a(-SKS 


JOSEPH  K.  SEAL.  279-iO-7(U 

THOMAS  SEGARRA,  JR.  9(4-06-6429 

BRYAN  C  SRARPE.  tX^m-tOm 

PHILIP  D.  8HELT0N,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  8HEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VALERIE  A.  SHORT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  D.  SIDES.  421-80-4(94 

ERIC  J.  SIMKO.  U7-91-7043 

MATTHEW  E.  SIMMONS.  473-73-8(36 

JODI  L.  SISKIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RDIATO  F.  SI80N.  327-44-58(1 

RALPH  8.  8I8SON.  316-83-74(1  i 

ROBERT  A.  SrVIER.  311-51-8(16 

DANIEL  W.  SKUPSKI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DODGE  A.  BLAGL£.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARX  P.  SLOVENKAI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RANDALL  W.  SMART.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COLLIN  BDIBBPORO  SMIKLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  K.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  8.  SMITH.  1(0-46-8813 

SUSAN  JANE  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  H.  8NEEDER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARX  J.  8NELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  J.  SNYDER.  286-81-8a8( 

WILLIAM  K.  SPEARS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROGER  ALLEN  SPENCER.  423-78-29(3 

JEFFREY  J.  8PILLANE.  144  58  8865 

MARY  U.  STAUNTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  R.  STEEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAME8  E.  STEELE,  48(^-86-7777 

KATHLEEN  N.  STEINER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PAUL  R.  STEINER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CECILIA  A.  STEVENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ERIC  8.  8TILLMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KATHRYN  K.  8TILLMAN,  037-44-(9a( 

FREDERICK  R.  STOCKTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

AORIANNE  P  STRICKLAND.  241-17-41(1 

HOWARD  L.  8ULS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ERIC  8URI8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEVEN  H.  SUTTER,  990-23-a>46 

GARY  D.  SWAIN,  530-46-19(7 

CHARLES  A.  SYM8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LOUIS  J   TEDE8C0,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GUILLERMO  J  TELLEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  CARL  THOMAS,  343-40-70(3 

WILLIAM  F  THOMPSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CRAIO  E  THORNTON.  5U-66-1042 

MARK  WILLIAM  T0MLIN8ON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOSE  R.  TORRESBERRIOe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LAURA  A  TORRE8REYES.  931-a(-3(71 

HENRY  F.  TRIPP.  JR.  345-ll-154( 

THOMAS  E.  TROPF,  274-94-9(63 

HORACE  TSU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  J  TUBB.  387-73-60(7 

JEFFREY  M  TURLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARTHA  E.  TYMEBON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  J.  VALKO.  0(0-46-380 

DAVID  F.  VANDERBURGH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  N  VANOe.  219-93-»l43 

ROBERT  D.  VERDONE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KENNETH  NC»IMAN  VERMETTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROBERT  A.  VILLBGAS,  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RODNEY  TABUOOL  VIZCARRA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KAENEL  WnjJAM  E.  VON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  V.  WADE  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRENT  J.  WAGNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BENJAMIN  H.  WALXER.  JR.  121-54-92(9 

BRIAN  8.  WALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  F.  WALROTH.  196-9(V4449 

PETER  T.  WALSH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JARL  T  WATHNE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SCOTT  M.  WEANER.  17S-M-36S7 

WILLIAM  R.  WEAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ELIWN  LEROY  WEBB.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRENDA  8.  WELLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEVEN  R.  WELLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  E.  WERTH.  911-70-9(14 

JAN  H.  WE8TERMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  B.  WEXLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  M.  WHITE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KENNETH  B.  WILLIAMS,  489-80-39(3 

LANE  P.  WILUAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

STEPHEN  D.  WINBGARONER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LAURA  E.  WTTHERSPOON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARX  W.  W(X>DRUFF.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CLAIRE  K.  WOODS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PAUL  E.  WRIGHT.  f«-54-1496 

DANIEL  O.  WTMAN.  9(0-76-4744 

GROVOl  K.  YAMANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  L.  YEATON.  OO  48  6454 

JEFFREY  K.  YEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONALD  R.  YOHO.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONALD  C.  YOUNG.  4(1-64-5409 

TOIEBA  M.  ZABDC,  Oa5-36-(9«( 

WILLIAM  R.  ZAVTTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVm  A  ZVARA.  m-90-a21 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICOtS.  ON  THE  A(7nVE 
DUTY  UST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  UNITS)  STATES  ARMY  IN  AOCXWDANCB  WITH 
SECTION  (14.  TITLE  10.  VNTTBi  STATES  OCOE.  THE  OTFT- 
CERS  INDICATED  BY  ASTERISK  ARE  ALK)  NOMINATK> 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACOOIID- 
ANCE  WTTH  SECTION  931.  TTTLE  10.  UNTTE)  BTATC8  CODE: 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

MARC  A.  ABRAMOWIR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A.  FLABKA.  986-10-380 
DAVm  H.  (KIOOWILLIE.  044  33  14(4 
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WnXIAM  L.  HUFHAM.  M3  »<  WTg 
AHTHONT  M.  MBERL  «7<  H  06M 
WILBUR  D.  PARKER,  43»-«»-2T0l 
GARY  T.  SAlffORD.  476-W-«Sil 
KZNNVTH  A.  8EIFRIED.  Ha-M-CSlO 
HOBKRT  H.  SPmOEU  47»-44-TS31 
CALVIN  H.  8YDNOR.  lS»-30-7«97 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  6e  colonel 

MICHAEL  D.  ALBRIOHT.  23«-aO-5IM 
ANTHONY  J.  ANOELIiO.  l(»-«>-SS31 
DURWOOO  E.  BACH.  aD-S3-IS31 
RICHARD  R.  BLACK.  98S-03-»rra 
DANIEL  L.  BONDRA.  ZT4-4S-ag24 
TERRY  W.  BRADIOAN.  (n7-«>-&U7 
ROBERT  R  BRUEOOER.  480-M-3374 
PAUL  J.  BURCHSTT.  M7-«»-71(M 
MICKEY  J.  CALVERLEY.  4S8-83-3I06 
LARRY  R.  CAMP.  4ai>-T4-U3t 
DALMER  D.  CHEEK.  57S-M-33n 
THOMAS  R.  COLE.  470-M-564e 
JOSEPH  P.  CONNOR.  474-M-OeM 
BRUCE  Q.  CROWTHER.  533-aS-0808 
PAUL  R.  CUENIN.  (S»-43-<3ei 
DAVID  A.  DENNIS.  419-64-3MB 
DENNIS  L.  DONLEY.  490-M-JI24 
ROOER  H.  DOWNS.  43»-7»-»434 
CHRISTOPHER  FEARON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  O.  FISHER.  3ia-(0-3aT3 
LAVELLE  FORD.  Ot-tt-Ma 
KENNETH  E.  FOWLER.  J57-«-«401 
STEVEN  T.  HACKMAN.  18a-<0-8759 
DENNIS  J.  HOLMAN.  S2»-S»-1374 
HBISCHEL  L.  JONES.  43>-g6-T340 
PAUL  E.  KITTLE.  041-4J-«Sr7I 
LARRY  W.  LOVERIDGE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARBRA  J   MCDONNELL.  213-4S-3371 
MICHAEL  P.  MEHARO.  08»-43-9Se2 
JOHN  R.  MILLER.  33S-40-9319 
PETE  MINJAREZ.  II.  56«-a-3Tn 
WILLIAM  C.  MITCHELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RALPH  G  MONTOYA.  58»-3S-20a9 
JAMES  L.  NEMEC.  n»-40-9687 
JAY  E.  NYLANDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  R.  OSMOND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MIGUEL  E  PALOU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ADRIAN  L.  •  PATTERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ht34RY  S.  PLAUTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDALL  M.  POHJOLA.  Z72-44-95Z3 
FRANK  R.  PORTELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A.  PORTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PREDER  REGENNTTTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUVIA  S.  ROMINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L.  SALOMONE.  041-34-40(3 
RICHARD  D.  SHIPLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERNEST  W.  SIGLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  L.  STANTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  L.  STRONG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  H.  8UTLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  B.  TEWELES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  W.  TOWNSEND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  T.  WADDELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  D.  WINTLE.  504-5*-«653 
PHILIP  A.  WOLLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  P  YANCICH.  30»-46-3416 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

PETER  A.  ANDERSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALVA  W.  •.  ATKINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  O.  BAILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R.  BARRETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TONEY  W.  BABKIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODOLFO  E.  •-  BAUTISTA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E  BEAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  D.  •.  BENNION.  5a>-50-«5e8 
BEDFORD  H.  BERREY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWIN  J.  BOLLERUP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREG  A.  BOWMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  A.  •.  BREITWESER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DALE  A  CARROLL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  A.  CAS8AOAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MOO  H.  CHO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


DANIEL  B.  CRAIG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HOWARD  DAVIDSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  t.  DAVIS.  21»-50-1239 
WILLIAM  H  *.  DICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIB  F   DIEHL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  O.  DOWNEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  P.  DUCLOUX.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RENATA  J.  ■.  ENOLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAM>S  FITZPATRICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  D.  GARDNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEI»HEN  M.  OOODEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  B   HAHN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  F   HANLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBteT  C  HARVEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WIUJAM  HOPKINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  K  •.  IMAI.  575^18-1720 
JOHMT  JACCARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODNEY  K   •  JAMISON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  A.  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBBRT  E  JONES.  52S-72-9664 
JAMES  H   KEELING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SEUI«0  H   KIM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILUAM  C.  KIRBY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELYIN  M   KOLB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PERSY  L   KY3ER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY'  J   LAPORTA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  W   •   LIPSl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EARL  A   LORENZEN.  :O3-64-0657 
LA*-HENCE  C  MOHR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  MOORE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHNW   MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAMELA  J.  •.  MURARI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TU  H.  NGLTEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRAm"  E   NIDHIRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARVIN  •   OLESHANSKY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  S    PARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROMEO  P   •   PEREZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROSaiT  W   PETZOLD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
YANCY  Y   PHILLIPS  577-6^-4993 
JOHN  .M   •   POWERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  L   SAKA8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ERIC  R   SALMINEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A    SCAVONE   XXX-XX-XXXX 
APARNA  S   SHAH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NATALIE  •.  SHEMONSK^-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  N   SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  N    SQUIRE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROSAB   •    STITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  M   TOLLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COLLIE  M    TRANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLENN  C   TRIPP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A    VACCARO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  C.  WAHL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  A   WEHRLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J   WEHRLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHND    •   WER8CHKUL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STERLING  O    WEST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  A    •    WDCERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

E.MMBTT  L    BATTLES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NOLOU  J    BENSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  W   BOND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROSS  W    BRANSTETTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN  L   CALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  P   CAREY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAULK   CASCIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  M   CRANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOMIWICK  J.  DELORIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CILPIU  R   FECLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ULDRIC  L    FIORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WARBEN  G    FOOTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VANCE  M    FORRESTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUDrm  M   GUARINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  J    HALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPEEN  K.  HILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGCRY  M   HUCKABEE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  T  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  E  KASOLD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D.AVID  A    LITTLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHILII"  H    LYNCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  O    MASON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  K    MILLARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  R  MOULIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


MICHAEL  B.  NEVEU.  033-40-3S6B 
ARTHUR  U  PASSAR  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  W.  PEACE.  306-SO-4721 
RICHARD  t.  ROSEN.  3BJ-50-1277 
LAWRENCE  E.  ROUSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  VANHOOSER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  D.  WELTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  V.  WRIGHT.  383-0t-14«2 


DENTAL  CORPS 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DANIEL  K.  -.  BAILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVm  L.  8ATY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  D.  ♦.  BLOOM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  C.  BUTLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  T  ■  CANADA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  S.  CARTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSEL  K.  CATTERLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DARRELL  W.  CHILDERS.  45MI2-64e2 
MARK  T.  •-  CIRBUS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  S.  CUXTH.  22S-78-6853 
RICHARD  t  COHEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  W.  »  CU8HMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  C  •.  DAILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARY  W   •.  DEEDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELDON  L.  «.  DEKAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  L.  DEMIZIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOEY  C.  •  DOBBINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAMELA  K.  •.  DONOHUE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFERY  DOOTSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CECIL  R.  DDRSETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E.  •.  DULSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RANDY  J.  EBERLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  L  *   EMERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  H.  •.  FOSTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M.  •.  FRAZIER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  *.  GARBARINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  C.  GARLICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J.  HAGNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TIMOTHY  If.  HALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  II .  •.  HANNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLAN  D.  •  HARRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENT  HAtSEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUDSON  S.  HICKEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  W.  HOMIAK.  07I-5O-7810 
THOMAS  A.  JORDAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BHUSHAN  •.  JOSHI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ORLA  W.  •.  kARN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOEL  C.  •-  ENUTSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KELLY  R.  BOFFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  B  •.  KONOPKA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  M.  •  KRUGER.  214-S6-3076 
ALAN  E.  L8NTZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSE  M.  •.  LOPEZORTIZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERTO  LUGO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  •.  MASSINOILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  A.  •.  MCADOO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUDITH  ".  HCCOLLUM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  B.  *.  MEYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  D.  MEYER.  541-C2-4089 
SAMUEL  A.  *.  MEYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  A.  •.  MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICK  H.  *.  MOORE.  4»-17-8205 
OLAN  D.  •    PARR.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  J.  PERKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  D.  •.  f  HILLIP8.  067-W-6246 
MYSORE  K.  •.  PRA8ANNA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  P.  •.  REDD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SYLESTER*.  ROBINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  ROGCW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JIMMIE  C.  9CHMIDT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  D.  SCKUMAKER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  R.  BEVEDGE.  497-S6-9361 
MILTON  L.  BMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  W.  ".  8NEL80N.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  *.  SOBEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E.  BPILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E.  TEMPLE.  233-84-7S90 
DANIEL  M.  THEBEROE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J.  •.  VESELY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  n.  WEBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  S.  WORLTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  tTYGONSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CITIZENS'  SCHOLARSHIP  FOUN- 
DATION OF  AMERICA 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  January,  the  city  of  Fall  River  noted  the 
30th  anniversary  of  a  remarkable  program 
which  is  the  brainchild  of  a  remaf1<able  man. 
The  program  is  the  Citizens'  Scholarship 
Foundation  of  America.  And  the  founder  of  the 
program  is  Dr.  Irving  Fradkin. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Fradkin,  and 
with  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  people  all 
over  this  country,  the  CSFA  program  has 
helped  students  all  over  America  atterxj  col- 
lege. According  to  Dr.  Fradkin,  who  keeps 
careful  records,  the  program  has  by  now 
raised  more  than  $120  million  for  the  benefit 
of  more  than  200,000  students.  Many  people 
talk  about  the  need  to  help  others,  to  improve 
education  opportunity  in  this  country,  and 
demonstrate  to  young  people  that  there  are 
people  in  society  who  care  about  them.  Very 
few  people  have  put  tfiese  sentiments  into  ef- 
fect with  anything  like  the  vigor  and  benefit  of 
Dr.  Irving  Fradkin. 

Dr.  Fradkin  is  a  man  of  many  interests — I 
recently  attended  a  very  interesting  forum  on 
the  need  for  a  national  energy  policy  at  the 
Fall  River  Chiamber  of  Commerce  which  was 
an  initiative  of  Dr.  Fradkin  and  Mark  Montigny, 
executive  director  of  tfie  Fall  River  Chamljer. 
We  are  lucky  to  have  a  man  of  Dr.  Fradkin's 
dedrcation  and  energy  as  concemed  as  he  is 
about  helping  others.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  artkile  from  the  Fall  River  Herald  News  of 
January  11  and  the  Amerrcan  Optometric  As- 
sociation News  of  December  15  about  Dr. 
Fradkin  and  his  excellent  work  be  reprinted 
here. 

CSF  Marks  30th  Year 

Fall  River.— The  Citizens"  Scholarship 
Foundation  Inc.  commemorated  its  30th  an- 
niversary to  the  day  of  its  founding  and  hon- 
ored its  creator,  Irving  Fradkin,  at  a  lunch- 
eon Thursday  in  the  Quequechan  Club. 

Fradkin.  who  started  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram here,  which  now  numbers  528  chapters 
in  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  presented  a  signed  print  of  the  1990 
CSFA  report. 

In  the  New  England  region.  110  cities, 
towns  and  neighborhoods  have  active  Dollars 
for  Scholars  programs,  the  new  name  for  the 
scholarship  foundations.  In  addition,  CSFA 
mana«:es  over  300  scholarship  programs  for 
businesses,  foundations  and  Individuals,  in- 
cluding programs  for  New  England  Tele- 
phone, Burger  King  and  the  Greater  Worces- 
ter Community  Foundation. 

The  luncheon,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Citizens'  Scholarship  Foundation  of  America 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  the  first 
of  several  events  to  be  held  in  the  coming 


months  in  celebration  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. The  celebration  will  culminate  Sept. 
26-27  with  a  national  conference  in  Min- 
neapolis, where  the  group  will  review  its  past 
and  contemplate  its  future. 

About  25  people  attended  yesterday's 
luncheon,  which  commemorated  the  day 
when  Fradkin  invited  the  leaders  of  11  com- 
munity-based scholarship  foundations  from 
Rhode  Island  and  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts to  come  here  to  consider  formally  in- 
corporating. 

Fradkin,  saying  he  has  traveled  a  million 
miles  to  sell  the  scholarship  progam  to  com- 
munity and  business  leaders,  explained  the 
need  for  involvement  by  the  private  sector  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
budget  constraints  of  so  many  state  and 
local  governments. 

Scholarship  dollars  do  make  a  difference  in 
people's  lives.  Wherever  a  chapter  is  started, 
he  said,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  dropout  rate 
and  community  morale  Increases. 

Fradkin  said  he  sees  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram becoming  a  diplomatic  bridge  between 
nations — a  type  of  common  denominator 
that  is  appealing  regardless  of  political  per- 
suasion. The  greatest  community  a  country 
has  is  its  young  people,  he  said,  adding  the 
task  of  their  elders  is  to  motivate  them. 

He  said  the  scholarships  are  not  "a  hand 
out."  but  "a  hand  up."  explaining  the  con- 
cept of  the  students'  repaying  the  interest- 
free  loans  increases  the  self-respect  of  the  re- 
cipients. "The  students  accept  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  repay  the  loans,"  he  said. 

Fradkin  mentioned  there  is  not  a  commu- 
nity in  the  country  that  could  not  benefit 
from  the  founding  of  a  scholarship  chapter. 

Mary  Adams  Forsberg,  national  director- 
volunteer  services.  Citizens'  Scholarship 
Foundation  of  America,  said  the  program  is 
making  a  difference  at  a  time  when  tuition 
costs  are  preventing  students  from  getting 
into  college.  She  mentioned  the  example  of 
two  students  she  met  eight  years  ago.  whose 
educations  and  future  careers  were  aided  be- 
cause of  scholarships  they  received  from 
CSFA. 

She  said  one  of  these  students  is  now  a 
banker  and  the  other  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  is  an  election  commissioner  in 
New  York  City. 

OD  Perpetuates  Dream 

Fall  River,  MA.— He  was  once  described 
as  a  modern  day  "Paul  Revere  of  education," 
by  Time  magazine.  Sam  Levinson  called  him 
"an  optometrist  with  vision."  In  1968,  he  re- 
ceived the  National  Giraffe  Award  for  "stick- 
ing his  neck  out." 

Irving  Fradkin,  O.D..  son  of  Russian  immi- 
grants and  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Optometry  (now  New  England),  had  a 
dream  that  one  day  every  student  in  Amer- 
ica would  have  the  opportunity  to  further 
his  or  her  education. 

Today,  the  Citizen's  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion of  America  (CSFA),  an  outgrowth  of  his 
"Dollars  for  Scholars"  concept,  provides 
funds  to  help  do  Just  that. 

Dr.  Fradkin  says  he  grew  up  with  little 
money,  few  conveniences  and  an  abundance 
of  love  from  his  close-knit  family  which  val- 
ued freedom  and  education  above  material 


goods.  His  father  worked  12  hours  each  day 
running  a  small  bakery  so  the  next  genera- 
tion would  "go  beyond  his  l)eglnnlng8." 

As  he  tells  the  story  of  CSF's  beginnings, 
while  he  was  practicing  optometry  in  Fall 
River,  the  young  Dr.  Fradkin  ran  lor  school 
board  in  1957  and  lost.  His  platform  had  con- 
tained the  vision  of  community-supported 
scholarships  for  local  students. 

"If  everyone  would  give  a  dollar,"  he  re- 
flected, "a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  help." 

Despite  his  school  board  loss  that  day.  he 
went  ahead  to  seek  support  for  his  Idea.  Fall 
River  citizens  responded  by  providing 
M, 500— the  first  "Dollars  for  Scholars"— 
awarding  24  scholarships  to  local  students. 

Today,  the  nationwide  program  has  award- 
ed more  than  $120  million  to  over  200,000  stu- 
dents. Last  year.  Dr.  Fradkin  adds.  It  award- 
ed $20  million  in  scholarships  and  is  "still  on 
the  grow. "  There  are  now  over  400  chapters 
across  the  country. 

The  Dollars  for  Scholars  concept  is  simple. 
Citizens  of  a  community  raise  funds  locally 
for  scholarships.  The  recipients  are  selected 
on  flnancial  need,  scholastic  standing,  lead- 
ership activities  and  employment. 

More  importantly,  he  adds,  the  students 
have  a  moral  obligation  (as  opposed  to  a  con- 
tract) to  pay  back  the  money  so  someone 
else  may  get  an  education.  "It  is  the  dream 
and  purpose  of  CSFA  that  the  individual  can 
be  inspired  and  motivated  to  give  something 
back  to  the  community  and  better  under- 
stand the  need  to  perpetuate  our  priceless 
gifts  of  freedom  and  democracy,"  Dr. 
Fradkin  says. 

In  August,  the  Dollars  for  Scholars  founder 
was  selected  to  receive  an  award  from  the 
Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  also  sent  him  a  letter  com- 
mending him  for  his  efforts. 

Irving  Fadkin.  O.D.,  has  another  dream- 
that  other  optometrists  get  involved  in  the 
Citizen's  Scholarship  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica. He  sees  the  program  as  a  great  practice 
builder  and  a  way  to  foster  goodwill  and  ex- 
citement in  the  community. 

The  first  step  is  to  form  a  steering  com- 
mittee of  interested  citizens  to  decide  If  Dol- 
lars for  Scholars  is  viable  for  the  commu- 
nity, he  says.  If  so,  a  board  of  trustees  Is 
formed  and  an  affiliation  with  CSFA  is  es- 
tablished. CSFA  will  provide  all  the  mate- 
rials, services  and  other  support  needed  to 
operate  a  chapter. 

The  national  headquarters  for  Citizen's 
Scholarship  Foundation  of  America.  Inc..  is 
1505  Riverview  Rd..  P.O.  Box  297,  St.  Peter, 
MN  56062.  For  information  on  starting  a 
chapter,  call  1-800-248-8080. 


ERNEST  GIVIN&— AN  AMERICAN 
HERO  ON  AND  OFF  THE  FOOT- 
BALL FIELD 


HON.  CW.  BUI  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ernest 
Givins  of  the  Houston  OilefS  was  the  hero  of 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  fkxir. 
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Simday  nighrs  National  Football  League  Pro 
Bowl  game  as  he  made  a  spectacular  13-yard 
touchdown  reception  to  give  the  AFC  a  2^-21 
victory  over  the  NFC. 

The  ganoe  was  televised  nationally  in  prime 
time  arxJ  confirmed  wtiat  many  foott}all  fans 
already  know,  that  Emest  Givins  is  an  out- 
standing football  player  and  a  gifted  wide  re- 
ceiver. 

Today,  though,  I  want  to  tell  you  at)0ut  an- 
other side  of  Emest  Givins,  one  for  which  he 
lias  received  rw  notoriety.  Last  week,  Emest 
was  ttie  grarxj  marshal  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Holklay  parade  hekl  in  my  district  in  St. 
Petersburg,  FL  It  was  a  proud  moment  for 
this  footttall  star  to  ride  at  the  front  of  a  parade 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  whk:h  he  was 
bom  arKJ  raised. 

It  was  In  conjunction  with  the  parade  and 
other  holkjay  activities,  tfiat  I  sponsored  a 
marrow  donor  recruitment  drive  specifically  to 
encourage  AfricarvAmerKans  to  become  a 
part  of  ttie  miracukjus,  life-saving  National 
Marrow  Donor  Program. 

Emest  Givins  was  the  first  person  in  line 
ttiat  day  to  roll  up  his  sleeve  and  take  the  free, 
quKk,  and  very  simple  blood  test  to  join  more 
tfian  265,000  Americans  on  the  rolls  of  the  na- 
tional registry.  He  is  aware  that  despite  the 
overwtielming  success  of  this  program  and  the 
outpouring  of  support  it  lias  generated  since 
its  establishment  just  3  years  ago,  that  there 
is  still  a  critk^l  lack  of  mirwrity  volunteers.  He 
also  is  well  aware  tfiat  only  6,700,  or  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  volunteers  are  African-Ameri- 
cans. 

Genetk:s  play  such  a  major  role  in  finding  a 
matched,  unrelated  marrow  donor,  that  in 
rrxjst  cases  an  African-American  patient  in 
need  of  a  lifesaving  marrow  transplant,  will 
find  his  donor  from  the  Afrrcan-Amerlcan  com- 
munity. The  same  Iwlds  true  for  other  minority 
groups  such  as  Hispanics,  Asians,  arKi  native 
Americans. 

The  importance  of  Ernest  Givins'  willingness 
to  be  first  in  line  to  save  a  life  struck  even 
closer  to  home  for  him  t)ecause  one  of 
Emesfs  friends.  Grant  Hartley,  is  suffering 
with  leukemia.  His  only  hope  at  life  is  a  mar- 
row transplant. 

Grant  Hartley  is  a  constituent  and  friend  of 
mine,  and  for  more  than  2  years  we  have 
t)een  searching  ttie  national  registry  for  that 
stranger  wtio  tioMs  for  him  the  living  gift  of 
life.  He  will  never  be  a  hero  for  his  football  ex- 
ploits, but  as  Ernest  Givins  found  out  in  St. 
Peterstxjrg  last  week.  Grant  Hartley  has  hero- 
ically become  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Marrow  Donor  Program  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  greater  minority  participation  in  the 
registry.  It  is  not  easy  for  Grant,  or  any  patient 
suffering  from  a  terminal  form  of  leukemia,  to 
face  the  media  or  an  audience  and  make  the 
emotranal  appeal  for  life.  Grant  has  done  that, 
however,  arid  has  emphasized  better  than  any 
ottier  patient  ttie  need  for  minority  donors.  Our 
coUeagues  in  ttie  Congresskinal  Black  Caucus 
can  attest  to  ttie  power  of  Grant's  message.  It 
was  last  Octotwr  tfiat  I  introduced  them  to 
Grant,  and  after  we  made  our  short  1 5-minute 
presentatkxi,  ttiere  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
roora 

Mr.  Speaker,  Emest  Givins  and  Grant  Hart- 
ley have  crossed  paths  ttvoughout  their  lives. 
They  were  friends  who  grew  up  in  the  same 
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city,  Tfiey  both  attended  Lakewood  High 
Sclkxil,  and  tfiey  were  reunited  last  Monday  in 
a  parade  through  their  hometown.  Along  the 
way,  they  have  estat>lished  themselves  as  true 
AnrKrican  heroes.  Grant  Hartley  for  looking 
into  ttie  face  of  death  to  make  a  difference  for 
others  in  his  condition  by  spreading  the  mes- 
sage of  tiope  and  need  to  tfie  AfricarvAmer- 
can  community.  Emest  Givins  for  his  ac- 
claimed athletic  at)ility  on  display  every  Surv- 
day  during  the  football  season.  More  impor- 
tarilly,  ttiough,  Emest  Givins  is  a  hero  for  set- 
ting an  example  for  other  Americans  to  join 
him  in  rolling  up  their  sleeves  to  take  a  quk:k, 
sirrple,  and  free  blood  test  that  could  give  life 
to  Grant  Hartley  or  any  one  of  more  than 
9,000  Amerk:ans  searching  for  a  matched,  un- 
related marrow  donor. 
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REMARKS  OF  JOHN  M.  COLLINS 
ON  GROUND  WAR 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  and 
professional  staff  of  the  Congress  had  the  op- 
portunity on  February  6,  1991,  to  attend  a 
seminar  on  "The  Ground  War:  Some  Perspec- 
tivas."  The  sole  speaker  was  John  M.  Collins, 
Senior  Specialist  in  National  Defense  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Drawing 
upon  his  experiences  from  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam,  John  Collins  provided  his 
audience  a  unique  description  of  ground  com- 
bat operations.  I  obtained  a  transcript  of  John 
Collins'  excellent  presentation  and  offer  it  here 
for  the  wider  dissemination  which  it  truly  de- 
serves: 

Ground  Co.mbat  Oper.atio.ns 
(Remarks  of  John  M.  Collins i 

What  do  I  know  about  plans  for  land  and 
air  operations  during  Desert  Storm?  Noth- 
ing. 

What  do  I  know  about  ground  combat  oper- 
ations in  general?  Something.  I  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  .A.rmy  as  a  $21-a-month  private  dur- 
ing World  War  11  and  emerged  as  a  paratroop 
colonel  30  years  later,  after  wartime  service 
in  Western  Europe,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  I'm 
familiar  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  after 
many  years  as  a  contingency  planner.  My  in- 
tenests  in  the  Middle  E^st  date  from  1950. 
whtn  I  covered  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  for 
Ai-my  intelligence  from  a  perch  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

I'm  not  here  to  second-guess  anything  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St*ff.  General  Schwarzkopf,  or  other  coali- 
ticHi  officials  have  done  so  far.  or  predict 
what  they'll  do  in  the  future,  'cause  my  crys- 
tal ball  is  cracked.  I  make  enough  mistakes 
by  accident,  without  doing  it  on  purpose. 

My  mission  this  morning  is  merely  to  put 
ground  combat  into  perspective,  so  those 
wlio've  never  been  there  get  some  feel  for 
wliat  it's  all  about. 

First,  I'll  differentiate  land  warfare  from 
air  operations,  with  which  you're  all  now  fa- 
miliar. Then,  I'll  briefly  compare  United 
States  experience  in  Korea  and  'Vietnam 
with  Desert  Storm,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  dissimilarities.  I'll  Identify  a  few 
United  States  advantages  if  a  major  ground 
war  erupts:  show  where  Iraqi  forces  seem  to 


have  the  edge;  and  finish  with  words  that  put 
land  warfare  into  the  big  picture. 

We  all  know  that  President  Bush,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  and  his  major  military  ad- 
visers, kope  to  avoid  a  ground  war. 

Why?  Who  cares? 

UNIQUE  CHARACTERISTICS 

What's  unique  al>out  ground  combat? 

It's  up  close  and  personal,  compared  with 
war  in  the  air  or  at  sea. 

Manpower  is  more  Important  than  tech- 
nology. 

Teams  are  more  important  than  individ- 
uals. 

A  few  lieutenants  are  on  the  cutting  edge. 
but  it's  mainly  an  enlisted  man's  war. 

Small  unit  leadership  is  critical. 

Casualty  rates  far  exceed  those  for  sailors 
and  airmen. 

No  otiher  forces  can  seize,  hold,  or  occupy 
territory,  which  are  common  requirements. 

THE  CUTTING  EDGE 

Who's  on  the  cutting  edge?  Damn  few.  Gen. 
Al  Gray,  who  currently  is  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  says  he  never  saw  a  crowd- 
ed battlefield,  and  with  good  reason. 

Divisions  are  the  t)aslc  fighting  force  of 
Army  as  well  as  Marines,  but  only  about  10 
to  15  percent  of  their  personnel  ever  are  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  with  the  enemy.  Let's  put  it 
this  way.  Army  Infantry  and  Marine  divi- 
sions string  subordinate  elements  together 
in  groups  of  three:  three  brigades  or  three 
reglmects  of  three  battalions  each:  three 
rifle  companies  in  every  battalion;  three  ma- 
neuver platoons  in  every  company;  three 
rifle  squads  per  platoon.  Divisions  typically 
deploy  two  of  the  three  brigades  or  regi- 
ments op  front  and  hold  one  in  reserve  to  ex- 
ploit opportunities  or  block  holes  as  re- 
quired. Each  battalion,  company,  and  pla- 
toon normally  does  likewise — 27  of  81  rifle 
platoons  accordingly  remain  in  reserve.  For- 
ward deployed  platoons  that  total  just  54 
lieutenants  and  2.268  enlisted  men  at  full 
strengtih  therefore  constitute  the  true  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  my 
alma  nJater.  which  normally  numbers  about 
13.000,  tot  counting  attachments.  Everything 
else  in  the  division  provides  support:  weapon 
platoons  armed  with  machineguns  and  mor- 
tars, artillery,  aircraft,  engineers,  signal, 
supply,  maintenance,  transportation,  med- 
ics, and  so  on.  The  "tooth-to-tail"  ratio  is 
similar,  but  even  less  favorable,  in  most 
other  divisions.  Warriors  constitute  a  much 
smaller  minority  when  compared  with  the 
immense  logistic  and  administrative  appara- 
tus that  sustains  them  from  locations  well 
to  the  fear. 

No  wonder  Kipling  wrote  with  respect 
about  Tommy  Atkins,  who  epitomizes  Brit- 
ish footsoldiers: 

It's  Totnmy  this  and  Tommy  that 
and  ToRimy,  'ow's  your  soul, 
but  it's  thin  red  line  of  'eros 
when  the  drums  begin  to  roll. 

It's  Tommy  this  and  Tommy  that 
and  chuck  'im  out  the  brute 
but  it'3  savior  of  'is  country 
when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot. 

Tommy  and  his  counterparts  everywhere 
do  most  of  the  bleeding  and  dying.  Our  Army 
suffered  80  percent  of  all  United  States  bat- 
tle deaths  during  World  War  n  and  Korea, 
two-thirds  in  Vietnam.  More  than  a  fourth  of 
the  names  on  the  Vietnam  Wall  are  Marines, 
who  comprised  'Ao  of  the  force.  There  is,  you 
see.  no  democratic  distribution  of  risk  and 
sacrifice.  U.S.  leaders  should  be  sure  the 
cause  is  worth  it  l)efore  they  lay  more  young 
lives  00  the  line. 
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THE  CRAPSHOOT 

What's  life  like  on  the  cutting  edge?  It's  a 
crapshoot,  with  life  and  death  at  stake.  The 
move  "Platoon"  portrayed  at  least  one  as- 
pect of  land  warfare  correctly:  It's  dog  eat 
dog  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  when  ground 
forces  clash,  a  personal  struggle  for  survival, 
which  depends  a  lot  on  luck.  One  of  my 
friends  fought  his  way  to  the  Yalu  River  and 
back  in  19S0;  battled  waves  of  Chinese  when 
thermometers  broke  at  40  below;  returned  to 
Korea  as  an  airborne/waterborne  raider;  then 
completed  three  combat  tours  in  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  without  one  serious 
wound.  Another  D-iend  wore  two  Purple 
Hearts.  He  was  almost  crippled  in  Korea 
after  3  days  on  line.  I  pinned  the  second 
medal  on  his  casket  when  he  came  back  from 
Vietnam  following  one  encounter,  both  men 
were  professionals.  The  difference  was  due 
largely  to  luck. 

War  is  a  brutal  business  any  way  you  look 
at  It,  But  most  of  all  for  men  who  grapple  on 
the  ground.  Airmen  engage  inanimate  tar- 
gets and  toy  figures  that  don't  bear  much  re- 
semblance to  flesh  and  blood.  They  flattened 
Dresden  and  fire  bombed  Tokyo  during  World 
War  n  without  much  compunction.  Air  raids 
against  Iraq  look  like  video  games  spliced 
into  TV  news  reports.  Land  combat,  in  con- 
trast, is  extremely  personal  for  every  partic- 
ipant. 

Both  sides  in  this  war  possess  firepower 
that  can  inflict  severe  casualties  in  short  pe- 
riods. Warriors  on  the  cutting  edge  can't  al- 
ways see  what  happens  when  they  hit  the 
enemy,  but  it  doesn't  take  much  imagina- 
tion, because  they  sure  as  hell  know  what 
happens  when  the  enemy  hits  them. 

Murphy's  law  is  always  at  work.  Anything 
that  can  go  wrong  will  go  wrong  at  the  worst 
possible  moment,  because  surprise,  noise, 
concussion,  shock,  dust,  and  debris  cause 
confusion.  Blood,  burns,  and  disfigurement 
magnify  fears  of  the  unknown.  Seeing  friends 
blown  to  bits  can  be  traumatizing.  Crushing 
fatigue  also  amplifies  the  fog  of  war.  Airmen 
sometimes  experience  extreme  danger,  we've 
seen  that  on  TV,  but  they  strike  quickly, 
then  return  to  comfortable  bases.  Grunts, 
who  get  no  respite,  are  exposed  to  perils  and 
privation  around  the  clock  in  a  pressure 
cooker  environment.  Bill  Mauldin  said  it 
best  in  his  book  "Up  Front:"  "Look  at  an  in- 
fantryman's eyes  and  you  can  tell  how  much 
war  he's  seen."  That's  one  reason  why  land 
warfare  is  reserved  for  young  men  in  prime 
physical  condition.  Geriatrics  are  no  match 
for  teenagers  with  tremendous  energy.  Skin- 
ny kids  with  great  stamina  often  beat  mus- 
cle bound  Rambos.  We  should  all  salute 
them. 

SMALL  UNIT  LEADERS 

Who's  in  charge  at  the  cutting  edge?  Jun- 
ior officers  and  NCO's. 

The  motto  of  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
School  is  "follow  me."  Marines  spell  it  out  a 
bit  differently,  but  mean  the  same  thing: 
high-quality  leaders  are  essential,  along  with 
professional  training  and  iron  discipline. 

Air  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  permit  a 
good  deal  of  individualism.  Ground  combat 
operations  do  not.  Team  play  is  imperative 
at  every  echelon,  but  most  of  all  along  the 
cutting  edge. 

What  are  we  talking  about? 

Leaders,  according  to  President  Truman, 
are  men  who  can  persuade  people  "to  do 
what  they  don't  want  to  do  and  like  it."  He 
might  have  added  that  leadership  and  rank 
don't  always  correlate  closely.  Lowly  pri- 
vates have  outshone  colonels  too  many  times 
to  count. 
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When  bomber  pilots  steer  straight  through 
terriflc  flak  and  ship  captains  command 
"full  right  rudder"  everybody  on  board  fol- 
lows: whether  they  want  to  or  not.  Junior 
leaders  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  whose 
mission  is  to  point  everybody  in  the  same  di- 
rection at  the  same  time,  enjoy  no  such  lux- 
ury. They  must  instill  discipline  and  Inspire 
confidence  among  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong  through  charisma  and  professional 
competence.  Casualties  commonly  are  high, 
because  role  models  who  lead  from  the  front 
are  exposed  to  hostile  fire. 

The  Marquis  of  Queensbury  has  few  admir- 
ers during  thumb-in-the-eye,  knee-ln-the- 
groin  donnybrooks,  when  self-preservation  is 
the  basic  aim  on  both  sides.  Superlative 
leaders  at  platoon  and  squad  levels  are  need- 
ed at  such  times  to  prevent  atrocities  like 
the  My  Lai  massacre  in  Vietnam.  They  also 
curb  temptations  to  expedite  prisoner  inter- 
rogations by  illegal  means.  It's  easy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  connect  a  captive's  private  parts 
with  a  field  phone — no  one  ever  gets  a  busy 
signal  or  a  wrong  number  when  they  turn  the 
crank— but  long-term  liabilities  almost  al- 
ways outweigh  short-term  benefits.  Leaflets 
that  tell  enemy  troops  to  "defect,  all  is  for- 
given" won't  be  worth  the  paper  they're 
written  on  after  the  word  gets  out.  Smart 
sergeants  and  lieutenants  therefore  squelch 
such  practices  for  practical  as  well  as  moral 
reasons. 

COMPARISONS  WITH  PAST  CONFLICTS 

How  does  this  war  compare  with  past  U.S. 
experience?  United  States  land  forces  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  like  those  now  deployed 
to  counter  Iraq,  were  part  of  a  multinational 
coalition  in  which  the  United  States  and 
host  country  contributions  predominated. 
Strategies,  tactics,  forces,  and  geographic 
contexts,  however,  were  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent. 

KOREA 

Surprise  attacks  in  June  1950  caught  Unit- 
ed States  and  South  Korean  forces  flat- 
footed.  Rapid  reinforcement  from  the  United 
States  was  required  to  prevent  early  defeat. 
Conventional  land  warfare,  which  predomi- 
nated thereafter,  took  place  on  a  narrow 
front  in  largely  mountainous  regions.  There 
was  very  little  room  for  large-scale  lateral 
maneuver,  but  Seoul  changed  hands  three 
times  and  Pyongyang  twice  during  North- 
South  thrusts.  Other  urban  warfare  was  com- 
mon. United  States  air  forces  quickly  gained 
and  maintained  air  superiority,  which  is 
very  comforting  to  grunts  on  the  ground,  but 
never  could  isolate  the  battlefield,  partly  be- 
cause Manchuria  remained  "off  limits" 
throughout  the  war,  partly  because  many 
enemy  logistic  lines  were  foot  trails  through 
rough  terrain. 

VIETNAM 

United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam 
conversely  evolved  gradually  compared  with 
Korea,  even  counting  the  surge  in  1965-66. 
Adversaries  were  lightly  armed  and  elusive. 
Neither  side  employed  large  armored  forma- 
tions. Few  engagements  in  Jungles  and 
swamps  exceeded  battalion  size.  Most  were 
smaller.  Few  urban  battles  occurred  and  few 
lasted  long,  except  for  the  Tet  Offensive. 
Special  operations,  in  contrast,  played  a 
major  part.  Air  power  in  support  of  ground 
operations  was  severely  restricted.  United 
States  rules  of  engagement  allowed  privi- 
leged sanctuaries  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
where  opponents  could  rest,  recuperate,  and 
resuppiy,  then  reenter  the  tmy.  The  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail,  which  carried  enemy  supplies, 
was  virtually  invisible  from  the  air.  Small, 
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dispersed  combat  formations  moving  onder 
cover,  mainly  at  night,  also  were  hard  to  hit. 

mAQI-KUWAlT  THEATER 

Large-scale  ground  warfare  in  the  Iraqi- 
Kuwait  theater  will  bear  little  resemblance 
to  previous  United  States  experiences  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  if  it  eventually  occurs. 
Desert  Storm  Is  a  classic  set  piece  war,  the 
Pentagon's  specialty.  Iraq's  been  getting 
ready  for  years.  U.S.  forces  took  5V4  months, 
then  President  Bush  said,  "Go!"  Condltiona 
are  close  to  ideal  from  U.S.  standpoints,  pro- 
vided warfare  remains  conventioiud.  Our  de- 
fensive foe  is  deployed  in  Macy's  window  on 
a  big.  bare  table  top  open  to  U.S.  air  power. 
The  topography  is  perfect  for  tanks.  Iraq 
currently  enjoys  no  privileged  sanctuaries- 
Iran,  its  sworn  enemy  until  recently,  might 
eventually  become  an  exception,  but  It's  too 
early  to  tell. 

U.S.  ASSETS  AND  LLABILITIES 

United  States  ground  forces  facing  Iraq 
nevertheless  must  balance  assets  against  li- 
abilities. The  following  assessment,  based 
entirely  on  open  sources,  identifles  a  few 
U.S.  strengths  and  weaknesses,  but  assigns 
no  relative  weights,  which  must  remain  sub- 
jects for  speculation  until  land  warfare 
erupts. 

APPARENT  U.S.  ADVANTAGES 

What  have  we  got  going  for  us? 

Air  superiority  leads  my  list.  Chiefs  of 
state  on  our  side  have  faith  in  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  his  component  command- 
ers, who  can  pick  the  time,  place,  mode,  and 
direction  of  attack,  within  political  guide- 
lines, then  strike  weak  spots  and  points  of 
least  expectation.  Iraqi  forces  must  abandon 
advantageous  defensive  positions,  if  Saddam 
Hussein  decides  to  preempt  in  great 
strength. 

Allied  forces  are  fresh,  compared  with  Iraqi 
defenders  who  are  debilitated  and  disorga- 
nized by  a  long  period  of  preliminary  bom- 
bardment. Our  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications facilities  remain  intact,  while 
theirs  are  severely  disrupted.  Armored  divi- 
sions with  ample  maneuver  room.  Marines 
ready  to  make  amphibious  landings,  and  sir- 
able  parachute  assault  capabilities  provide 
the  coalition  many  versatile  options.  So  do 
United  States  and  allied  special  operations 
forces,  which  conceivably  could  coordinate 
Kuwaiti  resistance  with  conventional  at- 
tacks, incite  potential  insurgents  Inside 
Iraq,  conduct  counter-terror  operations,  and 
eliminate  key  Iraqi  commanders,  which  is 
not  assassination — British  Field  Marshal 
Slim  believed  that  nothing  is  better  for  the 
morale  of  troops  than  occasionally  to  see  a 
dead  general.  He  neglected  to  mention  that 
it  may  not  make  much  difference  which  side 
he  was  on! 

U.S.  technological  superiority  is  less  pro- 
nounced on  the  ground  than  at  sea  and  in  the 
air.  but  satellite  sensors,  night  vision  de- 
vises, helicopters  for  battlefleld  mobility, 
and  superior  medical  support  are  among 
many  obvious  advantages.  Short  local  supply 
lines  secured  against  Iraqi  air  attacks  are 
another  blessing. 

APPARENT  U.S.  DISADVANTAGES 

Most  United  States  liabilities  reflect  Iraqi 
strengths,  of  which  fortifications,  well  pre- 
pared and  well  stocked  with  supplies,  are 
foremost.  Japanese  defenders  ferociously  op- 
posed most  United  States  Marine  landings  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  n,  despite  mer- 
ciless air  and  naval  gunfire  bombardments 
beforehand.  Allied  forces  flattened  the  mon- 
astery on  top  of  Monte  Cassiono  in  Italy,  but 
German  paratroopers  buried  in  the  rubble 
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held  their  positions  agulnst  great  odds  for  4 
months.  Bastions  on  Normandy's  Omaha 
Beach  still  are  tourist  attractions.  We'll  now 
'see  whether  new  munitions,  which  are  infi- 
nitely more  lethal  and  numerous  than  those 
in  past  wars,  perform  as  advertised.  The 
problems  allied  air  forces  thus  far  have  expe- 
rienced trying-  to  put  Iraqi  runways  out  of 
commission  Indicates  that  performance  may 
fall  short  of  perfect. 

Iraqi  artillery  deployed  in  huge  quantities 
outranges  United  States  counterparts.  So  do 
Iraqi  rifles.  Our  M-16's  performed  acceptably 
in  Vietnam,  where  observation  and  fields  of 
Are  seldom  exceeded  a  few  meters,  but 
they're  poorly  suited  for  warfare  in  open 
country.  Indiana  Jones  demonstrated  U.S. 
problems  when  a  scimitar-waving  Saracen 
blocked  his  path  while  he  was  searching  for 
the  Lost  Ark:  he  pulled  out  his  pistol  and 
shot  his  opponent  dead  from  a  safe  distance. 

Clever,  crafty  foes  probably  have  surprises 
up  their  sleeve  to  unleash  at  opportune  mo- 
ments. Chemical,  biological,  and  p>erhaps  nu- 
clear weapons  at  Iraq's  disposal  could  alter 
land  combat  profoundly.  How  much  is  hard 
to  say.  because  allied  forces  have  never  been 
exposed  to  nerve  gas,  biological  warfare  is  a 
wild  card,  and  no  troops  have  ever  experi- 
enced nucletu*  attacks. 

In  short,  allied  land  forces  tasked  to  root 
Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait,  which  they're  defend- 
ing as  part  of  their  homeland,  may  find  it's 
not  a  pushover. 

LAND  POWER  IN  THE  BIG  PICTURE 

So  much  for  ground  combat  forces  in  isola- 
tion. Now  let's  briefly  put'em  into  the  big 
picture. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  single  service 
warfare  anymore,  and  few  conflicts— includ- 
ing this  one  with  Iraq — will  ever  be  fought 
exclusively  with  land,  sea,  or  air  power.  Our 
Army  and  Marines  depend  on  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  to  put  them  In  position  and  deliver 
supplies  from  far  distant  bases.  All  forces 
ashore  depend  extensively  on  the  Army  for 
logistical  support.  Each  service  depends  on 
the  others  in  many  additional  ways.  General 
Schwarzkopfs  biggest  job  is  to  orchestrate 
all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  so  the  whole  be- 
comes greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 


INDEPENDENCE  PLAZA'S  GRAND 
OPENING 


HON.  FORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  ttie  city  of  Alameda  Housing  Au- 
thority In  California's  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict The  housing  authority,  with  the  assist- 
arKe  of  ttie  nonprofit  BRIDGE  Corp.,  is  devel- 
oping an  elderiy  multifamily  housing  project 
that  is  expected  to  be  at  least  70  percent  af- 
fordable to  very  low  and  low-income  tenants. 

The  prpiect,  Indeperxlence  Plaza,  expected 
to  open  in  November  1990,  will  be  owned  and 
operated  t>y  the  authority  and  will  include  186 
one-  and  two-tedroom  units  in  five  two-to-four 
story  buildings.  Each  unit  will  be  equipped  with 
a  private  deck  or  balcony  and  an  emergency 
caH  system.  Ttie  apartment  buildings  are  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  a  neighbortxxxJ  park,  and, 
are  dose  by  to  shopping  centers,  public  trans- 
portation, and  commercial  services.  The  apart- 
ments have  wall-to-wall  carpets,  smoke  detec- 
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tors,  interior  fire  sprinklers,  resident  and  visitor 
paiking,  coin-operated  laundry  facilities,  arxJ  a 
secure  entry  system  with  intercom.  Ttie  project 
will  also  IrKlude  new  offices  for  the  housing 
autrority. 

It  is  expected  tfiat  70  percent  of  the  units  in 
lndependerx;e  Plaza  will  be  rented  to  low-in- 
come and  very  low-income  tenants  and  30 
percent  to  market-rate  tenants.  For  a  one-per- 
son househokj  in  Alameda,  the  annual  income 
limits  are  $23,750  for  the  low-income  units, 
and  $15,750  for  the  very-low  income  units. 
The  projected  initial  monthly  rent  will  tie  S325 
for  the  92  one-t)edroom  units  rented  to  very 
low-income  tenants,  $475  for  ttie  36  low-in- 
come one-t)edroom  apartments  and,  $600  for 
the  low-income  two-t)edroom  apartments.  This 
compares  to  atx>ut  $600  and  $750  for  the 
market-rate  units.  Tenants  must  be  62  years 
or  older  and  will  be  selected  by  the  autfiority 
from  a  waiting  list  of  350  to  400  names. 

The  housing  authority  serves  a  city  of  about 
70fi00  persons  in  Alameda,  CA  and  plans  to 
use  reserve  funds  to  make  up  shortages  in 
rent  subsidies  to  the  affordable  housing  units. 
About  $435,000  was  saved  by  the  city  of  Ala- 
meda's waiver  of  local  planning  fees,  building 
permit  fees,  sewer  connection  fees,  improve- 
mart  taxes,  and  dwelling  unit  taxes. 

Wr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  b)e  a  part  of  the 
grand  opening  of  Independence  Plaza.  It  is  a 
model  for  other  centers  around  the  Nation. 


February  19,  1991 


HONORING  ALVm  AND  GRETA 
WARSHAVIAK 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  D'ERAMO 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

I  OF  OHIO 

'IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1991 

Wr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  James  D'Eramo,  executive  di- 
rector of  AIDS  Treatment  Resources  [ATR]. 
Founded  by  members  of  an  AIDS  activist 
group  know  as  ACT-UP,  AIDS  Treatment  Re- 
sources is  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  to 
publish  a  nontechnical  directory  of  AIDS-relat- 
ed  experimental  drugs. 

Until  recently,  AIDS  drug  trial  directories 
were  written  on  a  technical  level  and  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  public.  Over  the  past 
18  months,  AIDS  Treatment  Resources,  under 
the  direction  of  James  D'Eramo,  has  directed 
10,000  to  20,000  people  to  drug  trials  by  their 
guide. 

ATR  also  publishes  4,000  copies  of  the 
quarterly  Directory  of  AIDS  Clinical  Trials 
which  are  sent  free  to  anyone  infected  with 
AIDS.  In  addition  to  English,  txjoklets  and 
pamphlets  are  published  in  txith  Spanish  and 
Creole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  James  D'Eramo  for  his  out- 
standing servk:e  to  ATR.  AIDS  Treatment  Re- 
sources now  serves  as  a  model  to  similar  or- 
garizations  across  ttie  country  and  around  the 
world.  Mr.  D'Eramo  has  put  forth  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  patience  in  buikjing  putilk:  trust 
of  AIDS  Treatment  Resources  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  service. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  pay  tritxjte  to  Alvin 
and  Gneta  Warshaviak,  a  couple  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  through  their  leader- 
ship in  ttie  greater  Jewish  community  of 
Queens  County,  NY.  I  join  tfie  Young  Israel  of 
Hillcrest  in  honoring  Alvin  and  Greta  at  the 
synagogue's  30th  annual  Journal  Dinner  on 
March!  1991. 

Alvin  has  served  in  almost  every  capacity  at 
the  Young  Israel  of  Hilk;rest,  including  an  out- 
standing tenure  in  its  presidency.  Under  his 
gukjanoe  the  physk:al  attritxjtes  of  the  syna- 
gogue were  enhanced  and  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  the  religious  community  were  raised 
to  unprecedented  high  levels.  His  dedication 
to  the  synagogue  makes  each  member  feel 
that  he  is  personally  involved  in  their  lives. 
Alvin's  accomplishments  include  bringing 
Matzoloh  to  the  neighborhood;  founding  of  a 
sister  congregation,  the  Utopia  Torah  Con- 
gregation; forging  of  programs  for  youth  and 
senior  citizen  groups;  and  a  library,  long  de- 
sired, that  finally  became  a  reality. 

Despite  all  of  this  activity,  Alvin  was  able  to 
find  time  to  serve  the  political  interests  of  the 
Jewish  community  as  well.  His  commitment  to 
Jewish  causes  is  seen  through  his  involve- 
ment in  and  work  for  Ethopian  Jewry.  He 
serves  on  the  community  planning  t>oard 
where  he  chairs  various  committees  and  as  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  local  Democratic 
clubs.  Alvin  is  on  the  board  of  the  Raoul 
Wallenberg  Committee,  Tomohei  Shabbas, 
Flushing  Heights  Civic  Council,  and  is  the 
founder  of  the  Queens  Purim  Parade. 

In  all  of  Alvin's  endeavors,  his  wife  Greta 
has  been  the  constant  source  of  inspiration. 
Greta,  a  loving  wife  and  mother,  combines 
Alvin's  success  with  her  own  as  director  of 
data  processing  for  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of  international 
strife  and  conflict,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  moment  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Alvin 
and  Greta  Warshaviak,  an  exceptional  couple 
that  deserves  our  deepest  thanks  and  best 
wishes  for  their  selfless  dedication  to  their 
faith  arid  community. 


SALUTE  TO  RHODE  ISLAND  EAGLE 
SCOUTS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute four  distinguished  young  men  from  RfKxJe 
Island  y&to  have  attained  tfie  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  They  are 
Christopher  A.  Mangiarelli,  Mk;hael  J. 
McGlyrm,  James  E.  Neil,  and  Ronald  L 
Valletta  of  troop  20  in  Johnston,  Rl,  and  tliey 
are  honored  this  week  for  their  noteworthy 
achievement. 
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Not  every  young  American  wfio  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  nrust  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  wtik:h  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  arxl  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  hokJing  one  or  nrwre  specific  youth 
leadership  positrons  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
Each  of  tfiese  four  young  men  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  accordance  with  these  cri- 
teria. 

For  their  Eagle  Scout  projects,  Chris 
Mangiarelli  led  a  group  of  Scouts  in  painting 
sfiower  facilities  at  a  nursing  home;  Mike 
McGlynn  led  Scouts  in  buiUing  a  wooden 
waste  receptacle  for  a  church;  Jamie  Neil  led 
Scouts  in  tHjilding  a  compost  barn  and  bird 
blind  for  tfie  Audutxjn  Society;  arxj  Ron 
Valletta  led  Scouts  in  collecting  reading  books 
for  a  number  of  chiWren's  homes  and  shelters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scouts  Chris 
Mangiarelli,  Mike  McGlynn,  Jamie  Neil,  and 
Ron  Valletta.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
sen/ice  of  nrany  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  wfiom  rrow  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  each  of  these 
four  Eagle  Scouts  will  continue  his  public  serv- 
k»  and  in  so  doing  will  further  distinguish  him- 
self and  consequently  better  his  community.  I 
am  proud  that  these  four  young  men  under- 
took tfieir  Scout  activity  in  my  representative 
district,  and  I  join  friends,  colleagues,  and  fam- 
ily who  this  week  salute  them. 


RECOGNIZING  INDIAN  TRIBES 
CRIMINAL  MISDEMEANOR  JURIS- 
DICTION OVER  NONMEMBER  IN- 
DIANS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  address  a  critk:al 
problem  facing  Indian  tribes  in  my  district  and 
across  the  country.  Because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisron  handed  down  last  year  in  the 
case  of  Duro  versus  Reina,  tribal  courts  no 
tonger  have  jurisdiction  over  misdemeanor 
crimes  committed  on  tribal  lands  by  Indians 
wtK)  are  not  members  of  that  tribe.  Since 
States  generally  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
crimes  committed  in  Indian  country,  and  the 
Federal  Government  maintains  jurisdictkxi 
only  over  major  crimes,  a  jurisdictional  vokj 
has  resulted.  I  share  ttie  grave  concern  of  trib- 
al leaders  that  this  decisk>n  has  undermined 
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their  ability  to  provide  for  ttie  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  their  people. 

In  tfw  third  district  of  New  MexKO  akxie, 
there  are  Navajo.  Ute,  Apache,  and  Hopi  Indi- 
ans as  well  as  19  different  Indian  Puebk)s,  all 
culturally  and  geographically  very  ctose  to 
each  otfier.  Indian  Governors  and  leaders 
have  informed  me  that  thousands  of  their  peo- 
ple reside  on,  work  at,  or  visit  other  tritial  res- 
ervations every  day,  and  ttiat  many  have 
spouses  who  are  members  of  different  tribes. 
Because  of  this,  many  of  tfie  misdemeanor 
crimes  on  reservatkxis  are  committed  by 
nonmember  Indians.  According  to  tribal  courts, 
eliminating  tribal  jurisdiction  over  these  crimes 
is  tantamount  to  issuing  nonmember  Indians  a 
license  for  crime. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  defining  the  scope 
of  Indian  tribal  jurisdiction  is  a  complex  under- 
taking— but  one  need  only  look  at  tt>e  relatk>n- 
ship  between  the  Federal  Government  and  In- 
dian tribes  over  the  last  200  years  to  establish 
a  strong  case  for  tribal  jurisdction  over 
nonmembers  in  misdemeanor  cases. 

When  ttie  trit>es  were  incorporated  into  the 
tenitory  of  the  United  States,  they  relinquished 
some  of  their  sovereign  powers  in  return  for 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  throughout  history  Congress  has 
never  questioned  the  power  of  tribal  govern- 
ments to  exercise  criminal  misdemeanor  juris- 
dkJtion  over  Indians  and  nonmemt)er  Indians 
in  Indian  country.  From  the  very  start.  Con- 
gress has  consistently  exempted  crimes  con> 
mitted  by  Indians  against  other  Indians  from 
the  reach  of  Federal  and  State  power.  This 
recognition  is  consistent  with  the  plenary 
power  over  Indian  affairs  that  is  vested  in 
Congress  under  article  I,  section  3,  clause  8  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

At  the  end  of  last  session.  Congress  took 
action  to  correct  the  misguided  Duro  decision 
by  passing  legislation  that  reaffinned  the  juris- 
diction of  Indian  tnt)es  over  nonmember  mis- 
demeanor crime.  However,  the  legislation  in- 
cluded a  provision  establishing  a  1  -year  dead- 
line, meaning  the  jurisdictional  void  will  again 
become  a  reality  after  September  30,  1991,  if 
we  do  not  act  decisively  to  make  the  relief 
permanent. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  permanent  Congress"  reaffirmation  of 
Indian  criminal  misdemeanor  jurisdiction  by 
eliminating  the  September  30.  1991  deadline 
date.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  criti- 
cal legislation. 


DR.  ROBERT  S.  CAPIN  HONORED 
FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febmary 
10,  1991,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Capin  was  honored 
with  the  Seligman  J.  Strauss  Lodge  No.  139  of 
B'nai  B'rith  Community  Service  Award. 

The  community  servne  award  is  awarded  to 
Dr.  Capin  to  horxM-  him  as  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen, WtK)  t>y  his  courageous  leadership  and 
dedication  on  behalf  of  his  feUow  man,  has 
made  a  valuable  contritxjtion  to  the  fabric  of 
ttie  community. 
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A  community  is  as  great  as  those  who  make 
up  that  community  and  we  shouU  be  honored 
to  know  Bob  Capin.  I  have  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  counting  him  among  my  personal 
friends.  I  can  tnjiy  attest  to  the  fact  ttiat  our 
community  woukj  not  be  as  great  as  tt  is  wHtv 
out  the  great  heart  and  intellect  of  Dr.  C^n. 

My  first  encounter  with  him  occurred  some 
10  years  ago  when,  as  preskJent  of  Wikes,  he 
served  as  moderator  for  the  congressional  de- 
bates in  the  special  election  in  1980.  His  fair- 
ness, his  appreciatkm  of  domestic  ideals  and 
values  and  keen  intellect  immediately  captured 
my  attention.  The  traits  he  exhibited  inspired 
me  in  my  quest  for  publK  service. 

The  Wilkes  community  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  Bob  Capin  as  a  role  model  for  its  stu- 
dents while  he  was  president  and  now  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  And,  as  an  accountant. 
Dr.  Capin  will  appreciate  my  tX)ttom  line;  To 
know  Bob  Capin  is  to  be  his  friend— he  has  no 
enemies. 

After  20  years  as  a  memljer  of  ttie  faculty 
and  the  administration  at  Wilkes  University  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA,  Dr.  Capin  was  named  presi- 
dent in  1975.  Under  his  leadership,  Wilkes  re- 
fined and  expanded  its  curricula,  enhanced  its 
fundraising  abilities  and  renovated  much  of  its 
physical  plant. 

Following  his  presidency,  Dr.  Capin  was 
named  presklent  emeritus  and  in  1984,  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  an  area  accounting  firni.  In 
1989.  he  returned  to  academia  and  Wilkes 
University  as  a  professor  of  accounting. 

His  involvement  with  the  community  does 
not  end  there.  Dr.  Capin  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Economk:  Development  Council  of 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  Jewish  Corrv 
munity  Center,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Charr*er  of 
Commerce,  the  United  Way  and  a  variety  of 
professional  accounting  associations. 

Dr.  Capin  is  no  stranger  to  praise  and  admi- 
ration. He  was  elected  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Lions  Club  and  the  Rotjert  S. 
Capin  Endowed  Teaching  Chair  in  Accounting 
was  established  by  his  former  students  in  his 
honor. 

A  dedicated  family  man.  Dr.  Capin  and  his 
wife.  Lit)by,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son 
and  two  daughters  and  the  very  proud  grand- 
parents of  five  grandchiWren. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  extending 
our  congratulations  to  Dr.  Rotiert  S.  Capin  for 
his  good  works  and  kind  heart. 


PATRIOTISM  THAT  IS  SO 
IMPORTANT  TO  THIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19. 1991 
Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  people  in  my  dis- 
trict with  wtiom  I  am  in  occaskKial  correspond- 
ence is  Mr.  William  Hersey.  Bill  Hersey  is  a 
memory  expert  and  he  is  an  irYiovative  think- 
er as  well  on  a  wkle  variety  of  subjects.  He  is 
a  passionate  defender  of  American  freedom, 
and  he  understands  ttiat  ttie  American  flag  is 
a  valuable  symbol  precisely  of  that  freedom. 

Recently  he  sent  me  a  statement  which  he 
prepared  which  is  kteing  printed  and  dsMb- 
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uled  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Stoughton.  MA  and 
which  he  is  drcuiating  to  otfter  Rotary  clubs. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  here  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  creative  patriotisni  that  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  ttiis  country: 

THB  American  Fuao.  What  Does  It  Mean  to 
You? 

Half  a  million  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
and  women  are  flghtlnK  under  that  flag  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  today. 

Why  should  Its  meaning  burn  in  your 
heart?  Because  more  than  a  million  of  your 
fellow  Americans  died— 

that  you  might  be  free 

Free  to  say  what  you  want  to  say. 

Free  to  read  what  you  want  to  read. 

Free  to  write  what  you  want  to  write. 

Free  to  print  what  you  want  to  print. 

Free  to  own  a  weapon. 

Free  to  worship  or  blaspheme  as  you  wish. 

Free  to  demonstrate  for  or  against  anything. 

Free  to  bar  your  doors  against  a  search  with- 
out a  warrant. 

Free  to  have  a  speedy  trial. 

Free  not  to  be  made  to  testify  against  your- 
self. 

Free  to  petition  the  government  to  right  a 
wrong. 

Free  to  be  free  from  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment. 

Free  not  to  be  put  in  jail  without  a  cause. 

Free  not  to  be  denied  reasonable  bail  if  you 
are  in  jail. 

YOUR  FREEDOMS  WERE  BOUGHT 

With  the  blood  and  suffering  of  your  fellow 
Americans.  Besides  those  who  died  in  battle. 
your  freedoms  were  bought^- 

Wlth  the  unimaginable  suffering  of  mil- 
lions more  who  survived  with  shattered  bod- 
ies and  minds. 

With  the  sufferings  of  thousands  who  en- 
dured unspeakable  torture  at  the  hands  of 
cruel  enemies.  Hundreds  were  in  solitary 
confinement,  half  starved  and  tortured  for 
more  than  seven  yearsi 

By  millions  of  families  who  were  broken 
up. 

By  thousands  who  live  out  lonely  lives  in 
veterans'  hospitals. 

that  you  might  live  free 
Listen  to  what  one  disabled  veteran  wrote 
to  his  Congressman  when  the  right  to  burn 
the  flag  was  being  discussed. 

"1  am  a  100  percent  disabled  veteran  as  a 
result  of  combat  wounds  sustained  in  Italy 
during  World  War  11. 1  have  been  a  paraplegic 
since  that  time.  I  love  the  flag  and  fly  it 
daily  at  my  house.  I  did  not  give  up  half  my 
body  and  spend  the  following  46  years  in  a 
wheel  chair  fighting  for  a  flag.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  was  willing  to  make  terrible  sac- 
rlflces  in  defense  of  freedom — even  when  that 
Creedom  Is  expressed  In  ways  that  are  appall- 
ing and  ugly  to  me." 

Ed  Brown  of  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 
wrote  that  to  Representative  Pat  Schroeder. 
ISA  Brown  followed  the  flag  because  it  meant 
that  he  and  you  and  millions  yet  unborn.  .  . 

MIGHT  LIVE  FREE! 

L«t  each  of  us  "Take  Increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion."  (Lincoln) 


'EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SIGNS  OF  SUPPORT  THROUGHOUT 
PINELLAS  COUNTY  INSPIRING  TO 
OUR    TROOPS    IN    THE    PERSIAN 

GULF 
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our  Nabon,  our  Armed  Forces,  arKl  our  goals 
in  \he  Persian  GuH.  It  is  a  spirit  of  unity  that 
shoukl  be  shared  and  appreciated  iri  every 
community  throughout  our  great  Natk>n. 
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I        HON.  CW.  WLL  YOUNG 

^  OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pnde  that  I  have  ot}served  these 
past  few  weeks  the  growing  arxl  strengthening 
show  of  support  throughout  Pinellas  County, 
PL  for  our  troops  serving  in  Operatk>n  Desert 
Storm. 

As  I  walk  and  drive  the  streets  and  high- 
ways through  this  county  I  represent,  I  see 
sijn  after  sign  in  front  of  businesses,  res- 
taurants, arxi  hotels  expressing  appreciation 
for  the  dedk:ated  American  and  allied  troops, 
many  of  whom  are  the  mothers  and  fathers 
atKJ  the  sons  and  daughters  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  is  also  inspiring  to  see  the  in- 
creasing numtjer  of  homes  and  businesses 
who  are  proudly  flying  the  American  flag  as  a 
further  indication  of  their  support  for  those 
overseas  who  have  taken  up  the  calling  of 
freedom  In  a  foreign  land. 

Thousands  of  yellow  ribbons  are  worn  with 
pride  by  people  of  all  ages.  Students,  even 
those  too  young  to  fully  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  commitment  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
wear  ribbons.  They  are  tied  to  doors,  trees, 
lamp  poles,  and  fence  posts  all  around  the 
county.  Billboards  and  advertisements  in  the 
newspaper,  on  television,  and  radio  offer  en- 
ccuragement  to  our  troops  and  their  families. 
School  groups  and  civic  organizations  have 
taken  on  a  number  of  projects  to  boost  the 
nK>ra\e  of  our  troops  through  letter  writing 
campaigns  and  through  the  shipment  of 
books,  food,  and  games. 

There  is  no  more  patriotic  county  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  our  unique 
population  mix.  many  of  our  older  residents 
are  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Worid  War  II. 
They  fought  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  All  under- 
stand that  freedom  does  not  come  easily  and 
13  not  maintained  without  a  sometimes  great 
cost. 

We  are  also  home  in  Pinellas  County  to  a 
multitude  of  ethnic  groups  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  search  of  those  freedoms 
that  were  denied  them  in  their  homelands. 
These  are  people  who  were  born  and  raised 
under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  witnessed  attempts  to  obliterate  their 
human  rights  and  unique  culture  in  the  Baltic 
States,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Still  others  in  our  county  feel  a  great  sense 
o(  unity  with  our  troops  because  they  have 
played  a  role  in  developing  much  of  the  tech- 
nology and  txjilding  much  of  the  equipment 
used  so  successfully  in  battle.  Pinellas  County 
i$  home  to  a  number  of  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses wIk)  are  prime  and  subcontractors  for 
military  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  been  a  great 
source  of  prkje  arxJ  inspiration  to  me  to  take 
part  in  hurxJreds  of  events  ttiat  demonstrate 
1^e  spirit  of  pathotism  arxJ  respect  for  freedom 
buming  within  tiie  people  of  Pinellas  County. 
Never,  though,  have  I  been  prouder  of  our 
oommunity  arvj  tfie  united  sfx>w  of  support  for 
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BUTE  TO  COMDR. 
ELLIS 


EDGAR  J. 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  Missourian  and  good 
friend,  Comdr.  Edgar  Joe  Ellis,  of  Lexington, 
MO,  Who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  83. 

Commander  Ellis  was  a  longtime  resident  of 
Lexington,  being  a  leader  and  Sunday  school 
teacher  at  the  First  Christian  Church.  He 
taught  Sunday  School  at  that  church  for  22 
years.  He  was  best  known  as  an  instructor  at 
Wentworth  Military  Academy,  where  he  taugfit 
civrcs  and  government.  He  was  highly  re- 
garded by  the  students  arxf  faculty,  rK)t  only 
for  his  skill  in  tfie  classroom,  but  as  a  living 
example  of  an  officer  and  gentleman.  Con- 
stantly, he  gave  encouragement  and  advice  to 
the  Wentworth  students,  to  enable  them  to 
better  achieve  their  goals  in  life.  Commander 
Ellis  atso  served  as  president  of  the  Lexington 
and  Lafayette  County  Historical  Societies,  as 
well  as  president  of  the  Lexington  Rotary 
Club. 

Attar  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Oklahoma  State  University  and  a  master's 
from  tie  University  of  Iowa,  Commander  Ellis 
began  a  long  and  fulfilling  career  as  an  inspir- 
ing educator  as  well  as  a  successful  high 
schod  athletics  coach.  While  teaching  Amer- 
ican government  at  Wyandotte  High  School  in 
Kansas  City,  Commander  Ellis  managed  to 
capture  six  State  baseball  championships  and 
two  State  football  championships. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II, 
Edgar  became  the  director  at  the  summer 
boot  camp  at  the  Olathe  Naval  Air  Station  for 
1 5  years.  In  1 967,  he  left  the  Naval  Reserves 
as  a  commander. 

Widely  respected  by  his  peers.  Commander 
Ellis  neceived  many  awards  for  his  outstarKJing 
achievements  for  his  role  In  high  school  athlet- 
ics. From  the  Knute  Rockne  Award  in  1 955  to 
the  induction  into  the  Eari  Smith  Hall  of  Cham- 
pions in  1987  at  Kemper  Arena  in  Kansas 
City,  his  leadership  abilities  were  recognized. 

Mr..  Speaker,  the  influence  that  CommarxJer 
Ellis  had  on  tfwse  wfio  knew  him,  partk:ularty 
the  young  people  who  were  his  students,  will 
last  many  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  arxf  a  daughter  and  two  grand- 
chiMren.  Lexington,  MO  will  not  be  the  same 
without  him. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROTECT  LONG  DISTANCE  TELE- 
PHONE CONSUMERS 
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HON.  FORIMY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with 
my  colleague  Bee  Wise,  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce legislation  designed  to  protect  long  dis- 
tance telephorw  cortsumers  by  preventing  un- 
auttXNized  changes  in  telephone  customer  se- 
lections of  long  distance  carriers.  This  meas- 
ure requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  [FCC]  to  formally  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  to  control  the  practice  of  "slam- 
ming," or  ttie  unauthorized  switching  of  long 
distance  telephone  customers  from  one  carrier 
to  arwther. 

Over  the  i^ast  year,  I  have  increasingly 
heard  from  constituents  concemed  about  the 
lack  of  adequate  telephone  consumer  protec- 
tions. Boiler  room  phone  banks,  telemarketing 
scams,  '1-900',  "g/B',  "1-800'  numbers.  Caller 
ID,  operator  sennces,  and  'slamming'  are  just 
a  few  of  ttie  issues  in  whk;h  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  act  to  protect  the  consunv 
er's  interests.  I'm  particularly  concemed  about 
prot)lems  of  'slamming',  or  unauthorized 
switching,  and  its  adverse  effects  and  potential 
damages  to  consumers. 

I  applaud  the  eariier  agreement  t>etween 
MCI  and  AT&T  that  outlined  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  acceptable  sales  and  martcet- 
ing  practices  for  long  distance  services.  But 
the  agreement  depended  on  the  FCC  follow- 
ing through  with  official  rulemaking  and  regula- 
tions. The  carriers  and  the  customers  were 
depending  on  the  FCC  to  act.  "Soon,"  the 
FCC  declared,  "we'll  have  something  for  you 
soon."  November  became  Decemtier,  and  no 
regulations.  January  came  and  went,  no  regu- 
lations. Now,  fast  approaching  March,  and  the 
FCC  has  said  that  maytie,  just  maybe,  they'll 
have  something  *  *  *  soon. 

Had  the  FCC  acted  swiftly  and  responsibly, 
this  legislation  would  be  unnecessary.  But  the 
FCC  has  failed  to  act  in  a  timely  manner,  and 
long  distance  telephone  customers  remain  vul- 
neratjle  to  potential  fraudulent  arxj  deceptive 
sales  and  marketing  practrces  by  representa- 
tives of  long  distance  telephone  carriers.  In 
fact,  I  t)elieve  in  theory  that  anti-slamming  reg- 
ulations ought  to  be  left  to  the  FCC,  the  ap- 
propriate government  oversight  agency,  but 
anti-slamming  regulations  seem  to  have  fallen 
in  the  provertxal  bureaucratic  blackhole  of 
government  regulations.  If  the  TV  ads  say  "get 
it  in  writing."  dont  expect  anything  from  the 
FCC. 

My  legislation  requires  the  FCC  to  act— and 
swiftly.  The  measure  includes  adequate 
consumer  protection  provisk>ns,  serves  to  irv 
spire  ttie  implementation  of  an  industry-wide 
standard  for  acceptable  sales  and  marketing 
practices,  and  will  serve  to  inform  Congress  of 
the  degree  and  extent  of  the  damages  caused 
by  fraudulent  or  deceptive  sales  and  market- 
ing practices.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  two 
major  kmg  distance  earners  have  made  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  resolve  this  matter,  and  have 
worked  over  the  past  few  months  to  protect 
tong  d»tance  telephone  consumers'  interests. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  time  the  FCC  folkMved  their  lead,  and  ful- 
filled its  obligations  too. 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long  Dis- 
tance Telephone  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991". 
SBC  S.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  despite  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  some  long  distance  telephone  consum- 
ers have  had  their  long  distance  telephone 
service  switched  without  their  knowledge  or 
authorization  as  a  result  of  apparent  fraudu- 
lent and  deceptive  sales  and  marketing  prac- 
tices; 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  been  formally  requested  to  adopt 
rules  to  control  such  practices  and  to  ensure 
that  customers  of  long  distance  telephone 
service  do  not  have  their  long  distance  car- 
rier switched  without  appropriate  authoriza- 
tion; 

(3)  the  Commission,  despite  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  two  major  long  distance  tele- 
phone carriers  and  various  consumer-related 
organizations,  has  failed  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion to  protect  long  distance  telephone  con- 
sumers by  adopting  appropriate  rules;  and 

(4)  the  Congress  must  act  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  long  distance  telephone 
consumers'  interests. 

SEC.  S.  REPORT  REQUIRED. 

(a)  Report  by  FCC— Within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  efforts  to  prevent 
unauthorized  changes  in  telephone  customer 
selections  of  long  distance  carriers. 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  include — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  procedures  estab- 
lished for  customer  selection  of  long  dis- 
tance carriers,  and  any  defects  in  such  proce- 
dures which  permit  fraudulent  changes  in 
such  selections; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  unauthorized  changes  have  occurred, 
identifying,  by  carrier,  the  number  and  zip 
code  of  such  occurrences; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  remedies  which  the 
Commission  has  applied  to  abate  and  prevent 
such  occurrences;  and 

(4)  an  explanation  of  the  failure  by  the 
Commission  to  conduct  and  complete  rule- 
making procedures  to  implement  require- 
ments that  will  abate  and  prevent  such  oc- 
currences. 

SEC.  4.  CARRIER  REPORTS. 

(a)  Rulemaking  Required.— The  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  prescribe  regulations 
to  require  local  exchange  carriers  to  submit 
periodic  reports  to  the  Commission  on  cus- 
tomer complaints  alleging  fraudulent 
changes  In  customer  selections  of  long  dis- 
tance carriers. 

(b)  CONTENTS  OF  REPORTS.— The  reports  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
include— 

(1)  the  total  number  of  customer  com- 
plaints alleging  cases  of  unauthorized 
switching  practices,  listed  by  State  and  zip 
code,  and  Identified  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone carrier; 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  long  dis- 
tance telephone  carriers,  or  their  sales  or 
marketing  representatives,  which  engage  in 
unauthorized  switching  practices; 
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(3)  a  description  of  the  false,  misleading,  or 
deceptive  sales  and  marketing  tactanlques 
nmde  In  an  attempt  to  induce  long  distance 
telephone  customers  to  change  their  long 
distance  telephone  carrier; 

(4)  an  estimate  of  total  damages  Incurred 
by  long  distance  customers  from  false,  mis- 
leading, or  deceptive  sales  and  marketing 
practices;  and 

(5)  the  corrective  methods  taken  by  long 
distance  carriers  to  avoid  fraudulent  activi- 
ties. 

(c)  Summary  to  Congress.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
summary  of  the  reiwrts  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a).  Such  summary  shall  In- 
clude an  analysis  of  each  of  the  items  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  to  be  included  in  the 
reports. 

SBC.  S.  IKFINrnONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The    term    "Commission"    means 
Federal  Communications  Corrmiission. 

(2)  The  term  "long  distance  carrier"  means 
a  common  carrier  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

(3)  TTie  term  "local  exchange  carrier" 
means  a  carrier  providing  local  exchange 
service  as  that  term  Is  defined  in  such  sec- 
tion. 


the 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEAN  COPELAND 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRARCAyT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Jean  Copeland  of  my  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  wtio  is  the 
president  and  founder  of  "New  Lease  On 
Life." 

"New  Lease  On  Life"  is  a  social  dub  for 
handicapped  people  from  the  Trumbull  County 
area  that  was  founded  27  years  ago  on  ttie 
premise  that  everyone,  regardless  of  their  dis- 
ability, Is  entitled  to  friendship. 

Jean  Copeland  first  ttiought  of  the  idea  for 
"New  Lease  On  Life"  while  campaigning  for 
the  Trumbull  County  chapter  of  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association.  Through  working  with 
chikjren  with  muscular  distrophy  Ms.  Copeland 
came  to  realize  that  many  of  ttie  tiandnapped 
lack  support,  compank>nship,  and  understand- 
ing. "New  Lease  On  Life"  was  founded  to 
change  this.  The  meetings  give  merrters  the 
opportunity  to  offer  encouragement,  exchange 
news,  and  nurture  friendstiips. 

Mrs.  Copeland  also  serves  as  an  officer  of 
her  local  880  Retiree  ChJb,  the  Cortland  Busi- 
ness and  Professkxial  Women's  Club,  the 
Happy  Tymers'  over-50  Group,  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  ICSPR  Psychic  Group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Vke  to  take  this  oppor- 
tijnity  to  recognize  Jean  Copeland  for  her  con- 
tritxjtion  of  energy,  time  and  k>ve  on  behalf  of 
disabled  and  handicapped  persons  every- 
where. She  has  given  new  hope,  a  new  lease 
on  life,  to  those  she  has  touched.  It  is  a  true 
honor  to  represent  Jean  Copeland,  as  she 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  us  al. 
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HONORING  THE  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY  OF  THE  YESHTVA  OF 
CENTRAL  QUEENS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Yeshiva  of  Central 
Queens,  wtiich  this  year  is  celetvating  its  50th 
anniversary  of  service  to  ttie  people  of 
Queens  County,  NY.  The  celebration  will  cul- 
minate in  a  gala  goklen  jubilee  dinner,  to  be 
held  on  March  3,  1991  at  ttie  Long  Island  Mar- 
riott. 

The  Yeshiva  of  Central  Queens  [YCQ],  the 
mottier  Yeshiva  of  Queens,  was  the  first  He- 
brew parochial  school  in  Queens.  It  started  in 
1941  In  an  atiartdoned  synagogue  in  Jamaica. 
NY,  with  six  children.  After  a  couple  of  moves, 
it  settled  into  its  own  txiildlng  In  June  of  1947. 
Within  a  short  time  ttie  building  was  filled  to 
capacity  and  in  1959  a  secorKJ  wing  was 
added. 

In  the  late  1960*s  the  YCQ  decided  to  move 
once  again  to  Kew  Gardens  and  in  1975  was 
established  in  its  current  home.  The  modern 
facilities  included  classrooms,  a  synagogue, 
gym,  dining  hall  arxJ  laboratories.  Today  the 
student  body  has  grown  to  700  twys  and  girls 
who  receive  a  compretiensive  education  in 
Jewish  and  secular  studies  utilizing  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  arxJ  materials.  Its  students 
have  won  many  horrars  through  competition  in 
citywide,  nationwide  and  international  con- 
tests. Alumni  of  the  Yeshiva  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  Nation  in  the  fields 
of  law,  medicine,  science,  business  and  Jew- 
ish life  in  general. 

The  YCQ  Board  of  Trustees  has  announced 
a  series  of  events  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary.  Some  of  the  plans  include  the  ju- 
bilee dinner,  a  special  homecoming  event,  as 
well  as  a  YCQ  day  program  to  which  the  put>- 
lic  will  be  Invited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v/ant  to  be  the  first  of  many 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Yeshiva  of  Central 
Queens  and  their  50  years  of  service  to  the 
community.  A  special  mention  goes  to  Mr. 
Seymour  Chesir,  the  president  of  the  Yeshiva, 
and  ttie  other  members  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary committee.  I  wouW  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
this  tribute  In  wishing  ttie  next  50  years  of  the 
YCQ  to  continue  ttie  great  wort<  of  the  first  50. 


PETER  E.  TONDREAU  ATTAINS 
RANK  OF  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  my  dis- 
trict who  has  attained  ttie  rank  of  Eagle  Scout 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  Peter  E. 
Tondreau  of  Coventry,  arxJ  he  is  honored  this 
week  for  his  noteworttiy  actiievement. 

Not  every  young  man  who  joins  the  Boy 
Scouts   earns   the   prestigious   Eagle   Scout 
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Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  ttie  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  ttie  areas  of  leader- 
sMp,  service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  Merit  Badges,  11  of  whnh  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  ttie  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
worid,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  tie  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  hokjing  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  In  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
Peter  Tondreau  has  distinguished  himself  in 
accordance  with  each  of  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Peter  led  a 
group  of  Scouts  in  solk:iting  donations  to  pur- 
chase paint,  then  In  painting  and  renovating 
the  tjasement  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Church  in  Coventry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Peter 
Tondreau.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria 
Its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  Peter  will  con- 
tinue his  public  service  and  in  so  doing  will 
further  distinguish  himself  and  consequently 
better  his  community.  I  am  proud  that  Peter  E. 
Tondreau  resides  in  my  Representative  Dis- 
trict, and  I  join  friends,  colleagues,  and  family 

ho  this  week  salute  him. 


I 


JUDGE  ROBERT  J.  HOURIGAN  HON- 
ORED FOR  24  YEARS  ON  THE 
BENCH 


I        HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

'  OF  PENNSYLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  a  superb  jurist.  Judge  Robert  J. 
Hourlgan,  who  retired  after  24  years  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Luzerne  County. 

A  native  of  Kingston,  PA,  Judge  Hourlgan  is 
a  graduate  of  Wilkes  College  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
in  1948  after  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II. 

During  his  career.  Judge  Hourlgan  has 
served  as  a  special  deputy  attorney  general 
tor  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  first 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Luzerne  County 
and  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  a  partner  in  a  suc- 
cessful and  well-respected  private  law  firm. 

Judge  Hourigan's  professional  and  judk;ial 
careers  parallel  my  own  personal  and  profes- 
sional careers.  I  remember  him  as  a  young 
man  wtien  he  first  came  to  ttie  bar,  practk:ing 
*ith  my  fattier  and  my  Ixother  as  a  private  at- 
torney. Then,  interestingly  enough.  Bob 
Houngan  became  a  judge  of  Luzerne  County 
Court  ttie  same  day  I  was  admitted  to  the 
Luzerne  County  t)ar. 
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I  kmw  Judge  Houngan  wonders  where  the 
25  years  have  gone,  as  we  all  do.  I  have  the 
distinot  pleasure  of  knowing  Judge  Hourigan 
as  a  friend,  a  judge,  and  a  lawyer.  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  this  man  was  destined  for  high 
judKial  distinctk>n.  He  is  well-known  for  his  in- 
tellect and  fairness  in  his  servk:e  on  the 
Luzerne  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

As  we  acknowledge  Judge  Hourigan's  mile- 
stone, it  would  be  remiss  if  we  dkj  not  mention 
the  fact  ttiat  in  his  last  10  years  of  service,  he 
was  commissk}ned  PreskJent  Judge  and 
serve<l  with  distinction  until  his  retirement  on 
January  1  of  ttiis  year— just  2  days  t>efore  his 
70th  birthday. 

Not  only  does  the  judge  have  a  distin- 
guished professional  career,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, he  has  a  grand  career  as  husband,  fa- 
ther, and  grandfather. 

Those  of  us  wtw  know  him  know  that  his  re- 
tirement does  not  mean  a  life  of  leisure  for  his 
honor.  We  look  fonward  to  his  further  sen/ice 
as  a  senior  judge  wtiere  he  will  demonstrate 
his  outstanding  abilities,  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience throughout  ttie  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 
honor  a  great  community  leader  and,  particu- 
larly, a  jurist,  ktut  In  this  instance  it  Is  even  a 
greater  pleasure  to  rise  to  salute  a  personal 
friend  and  distinguished  memt>er  of  the  legal 
profession.  We  thank  Judge  Hourigan  for  his 
servioe  and  dedication  and  wish  him  well. 


THE  DENIAL  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
TO  ALBANIANS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


» 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19. 1991 


Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  days 
ago  the  State  Department  issued  its  annual 
Country  Reports  for  Human  Rights  Practices. 
The  report  confirms  once  again  the  worst  sus- 
picions concerning  the  continuing  violation  of 
human  rights  against  ethnic  Albanians  in 
Yugoslavia. 

In  the  autonomous  province  of  Kosova  in 
the  Republic  of  Serbia,  the  Serbian  authorities 
continue  to  dominate  the  ethnic  Albanian  mi- 
nority. Clearty,  the  recent  historical  movement 
that  has  brought  greater  democracy,  pluralism 
and  fespect  for  human  rights  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope has  not  extended  to  Serbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  some  of  the 
more  salient  passages  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's report  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

The  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia, a  multiethnic,  federal  state,  is  made  up 
of  six  republics  that  operate  under  a  high  de- 
gree of  autonomy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  decentralized  system  of  govern- 
ance delegates  a  preporKierance  of  power  to 
reputXk;  and  k>cal  auttiorities.  Recently  the 
Yugoslav  republics  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
have  made  laudable  strides  toward  more  free 
and  open  societies.  However,  Serbian  auttiori- 
ties continue  to  swim  against  ttie  tide  of  de- 
mocracy and  this  past  summer  forcibly  took 
full  control  over  ttie  province  of  Kosova. 

The  State  Department's  report  on  the  dire 
situaion  in  Kosova  is  clear  and  concise  in  de- 
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tailing  the  kinds  of  tactics  emptoyed  by  Ser- 
bian authorities  to  repress  the  Abanian  popu- 
lation: 

In  the  province  of  Kosova,  Serbian  authori- 
ties continue  to  Intensify  repressive  meas- 
ures that  featured  in  1990  thousands  of  politi- 
cal arrests,  tens  of  thousands  of  politically 
motivated  Job  dismissals  and  widespread  po- 
lice violence  against  ethnic  Alt>anlan8.  This 
violence  Included  the  use  of  excessive  force 
by  the  police  to  disperse  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors, including  random  and  at  times 
unprovoked  shooting  by  police,  resulting  In 
at  least  30  deaths  and  hundreds  of  injured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scope  of  the  repression  is 
shocking.  Art>itrary  arrest,  detentkHi  and  beat- 
ings are  common.  Most  disturt)ingly,  much  of 
this  brutality  is  sanctkined  under  the  laws  of 
the  SertDian  Republic.  These  laws  are  menac- 
ingly t>road  and  are  most  often  used  as  a  stick 
against  the  Albanian  minority.  Indeed,  they  are 
avenues  to  repression.  The  State  Department 
reports: 

In  1990.  after  the  Serbian  takeover  of 
Kosova,  any  semblance  of  an  independent  ju- 
diciary disappeared  there.  Most  ethnic  Alba- 
nian judicial  officials  and  judges  were  re- 
placed by  ethnic  Serbs,  and  thousands  of  Al- 
banians were  sentenced  on  a  variety  of 
trumped  up  criminal  charges  *  *  *  the  poten- 
tial for  political  abuse  remains,  including 
through  articles  such  as  Article  134  ("spread- 
ing racial,  national,  or  rellgous  hatred"")  and 
Article  116  ("endangering  territorial  integ- 
rity"). Article  116  has  been  used  to  prosecute 
those  who  advocate  republic  status  for  the 
province  of  Kosova  *  *  *.  Altogether,  how- 
ever, thosands  of  persons  were  sentenced  in 
Yugoslavia  in  1990  for  political  offenses,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  being  ethnic  Alba- 
nians sentenced  on  misdemeanor  charges  in 
Kosova. 

The  Serbian  crackdown  against  the  Assem- 
bly of  Kosova,  the  region's  freely  and  fairly 
elected  government,  has  been  nothing  short  of 
criminal.  After  the  Assembly  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  separation  from  Serbia,  the  Serbian 
Government  suspended  the  legislature,  the 
Executive  Council  and  security  organs  of  the 
regional  government.  Shortly  thereafter,  four 
Assembly  delegates  were  arrested  arxl  war- 
rants for  the  other  1 07  delegates  were  issued. 

The  repressive  measures  employed  by  Ser- 
bian authorities  extend  into  the  domain  of  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  State  Department  report 
notes: 

Shouting  "Kosova  republic"'  or  holding  up 
two  fingers  in  a  "V  for  victory""  sign  may  re- 
sult in  arrest  for  "disturbing  public  peace 
and  order  *  *  *."' 

Following  the  Serbian  takeover  of  Kosova  in 
July  1990,  almost  all  Albanian-language  media 
were  completely  suppressed.  All  local  Alba- 
nian-language radio  and  television  news 
broadcasts  were  halted,  and  the  largest  Alba- 
nian-language paper,  Ralindja,  was  closed 
down.  After  giving  an  interview  with  the  Italian 
publication  II  Tempo,  the  Serbian  writer 
Dobrica  Cosw  was  charged  with  "making 
statements  upsetting  to  the  publk:." 

Sert>ian  authorities  arbitrarily  interfere  in  the 
private  lives  of  the  regwn's  inhabitants.  This 
interference,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, goes  harxl  in  hand  with  the  govem- 
merrt's  attempt  to  monitor  and  control  opposi- 
tk>n  or  dissident  activity.  In  Sertxa,  authorities 
commonly  eavesdrop  on  conversatk>ns,  read 
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private  corresporxJence  and  tap  telephones. 
Federal  law  stipulates  tfiat  security  forces  can 
enter  homes  wittwut  warrants.  In  August,  po- 
lk:e  searched  two  Roman  Catholk;  churches  in 
Kosova  and  confiscated  medicine  they 
claimed  was  used  to  produce  fake  symptoms 
of  illness  among  Albanian  schook^Mren. 

Further  evktence  of  Sertsia's  melhodwal  re- 
pressive measures  is  found  in  ttw  regk>n's 
academk:  environment.  In  Kosova,  at  least  90 
ethnic  Alt)anian  university  professors  were 
fired  for  opposing  Serbia's  takeover  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  The  State  Department 
also  reports  that  student  stots  at  the  University 
of  Pristina  are  reserved  in  disproportion  to  ttie 
population.  Many  sk>ts  reserved  for  the  Serbs 
go  unfilled  while  ethnk;  Albanians  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  study. 

The  offkaal  harassment  and  denial  of  human 
rights  by  Sert>ian  offkiials  threaten  to  com- 
pletely devastate  the  Albanian  minority  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  State  Department  reports  that 
this  year  Sert)ia  t>egan  official  proceedings  to 
expel  ethnic  Albanians  wtx)  derived  refugee 
status  from  their  parents,  most  of  vi^m  immi- 
grated during  or  just  after  Worid  War  II.  These 
Altjanians,  many  of  whom  were  lx)m  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  have  Yugoslav-citizen  spouses  and 
children,  cannot  acquire  Yugoslav  citizenship 
and  would  in  fact  t>e  stateless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  treatment  of  Albanians  in 
Yugoslavia  is  an  outrageous  affront  to  the  civ- 
ilized world.  While  denrx)cracy,  pluralism  and 
respect  for  human  rights  make  historical  gains 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  State  Department's  re- 
port is  a  glaring  reminder  that  we  must  not  be 
lulled  into  complacency.  The  job  is  not  fin- 
ished. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
sad  state  of  affairs  for  the  Albanians  in  Yugo 
slavia  and  join  me  in  demanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Serbian  Republic  and  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  alter  their  poli- 
cies of  violence  and  repression  against  ethnic 
Albanians. 


MAYOR  CHUCK  CORICA  RETIRES 
AFTER  16  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mayor  Chuck  Corica  on  his  retire- 
ment after  16  years  of  service  to  the  city  of  Al- 
ameda, in  California's  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  Mayor  Corica  sen/ed  as  mayor  for  a 
total  of  12  years — the  longest  term  served  by 
any  previous  mayor  in  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Alameda.  He  also  served  for  4  years  on  the 
Alameda  City  Council. 

Mayor  Corica  has  t)een  a  reskJent  of  Ala- 
meda County  for  the  past  58  years.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Alameda  City  Council  in 
1973  and  sen/ed  as  the  vk»  mayor  from  1973 
to  1975.  He  was  elected  mayor  in  1975  and, 
was  reelected  to  a  second  term  in  1979.  He 
was  elected  again  as  mayor  in  1987,  ttie  first 
person  in  Alameda's  history  to  have  been 
elected  a  mayor  for  three  temis.  In  1990,  he 
began  his  12th  year  as  mayor  of  Alameda. 

While  serving  as  mayor,  he  established  the 
following  committees;  the  Committee  for  the 
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Handkapped,  the  Mayor's  Senwr  Olizen  Dis- 
count Committee,  the  Rent  Review  Commit- 
tee, the  Economic  Devekipment  Committee, 
the  Mayor's  Transportatwn  Task  Force.  He 
currently  serves  as  chainman  of  the  foHcMMng 
committees;  the  city  of  Alameda's  Housing  Au- 
thority, the  city  of  Alameda's  Community  Im- 
provement Commission,  and  the  city  of  Ala- 
meda's Industrial  Devekjpment  Auttwrily.  He 
also  serves  as  presxlent  of  the  city  of  Alame- 
da's PenskHi  Board  and  the  Alameda  County 
Mayor's  Conference. 

He  has  worthed  as  past  preskJent  of  the  city 
of  Alameda's  Pensk>n  Board,  the  Alameda 
County  Mayor's  Conference,  and  tfie  East  Bay 
Divisron  of  the  League  of  California  Cities. 
Mayor  Corica  was  past  chairman  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Solid  Waste  Management  Au- 
thority and  the  city  of  Alameda's  representa- 
tive to  ttie  Association  of  Bay  Area  Govern- 
ments. 

During  his  tenure  as  mayor,  he  was  one  of 
the  driving  forces  behind  the  constructkxi  of 
the  following  facilities  in  the  city  of  Alameda: 
the  Mastk:k  Senk>r  Citizen's  Center,  the  new 
Miff  Albright  Golf  Course,  the  Paric-Otis  Senior 
Citizen's  Housing  Complex,  a  new  polk»  sta- 
tion, a  new  fire  house  on  Bay  Farm  Island,  ttie 
restoration  of  South  Shore  Beach,  the  exten- 
sion of  FernskJe  Boulevard,  and  ttie  additkKi 
of  several  partes.  Mayor  Corica  was  also  a  pri- 
mary participant  in  negotiation  of  a  settlement 
agreement  between  Hartxjr  Bay  Isle  Develop- 
ment and  the  city  of  Alameda  whk:h  will  pro- 
vide the  city  with  a  new  school  on  Bay  Farm 
Island,  a  4-acre  park  and  the  new  fire  statk>n 
on  Bay  Farm  Island. 

Mayor  Corica  has  also  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards,  including:  Alameda  Citizen 
of  the  Year  in  1983,  the  Patriotk;  Citizen's 
Award  from  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Award  of 
Honor  from  the  Alameda  Jaycees,  the  Out- 
standing Immigrant  from  Italy  Award  from  the 
International  Institute  of  the  East  Bay,  ttie 
award  from  Special  Olymprcs,  Inc.,  an  award 
from  Alameda  Head  Start  Program,  and,  the 
Outstanding  Leadership  in  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration Award  from  the  Alameda  Elks  Lodge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  day  to  take  ttiis  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Mayor  Chuck  Corica  for  his 
dedication  to  the  city  of  Alameda  and  to  vvish 
him  success  and  happiness  in  the  future. 
Throughout  his  years  of  servrce.  Mayor  Corica 
has  encouraged  and  supported  community 
programs  which  have  brought  the  city  to- 
gether. His  goal  has  always  t)een  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  its  citizens  arxJ  he  has 
done  a  tremendous  job.  His  leadership  will  t>e 
missed. 


THE  MARKETS  AND  TRADING  RE- 
ORGANIZATION AND  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Mr. 
Glickman  and  I  are  reintroducing  legislation  to 
radkally  change  the  current  structure  of  our  fi- 
nancial market  regulators  by  merging  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  CommisskKi  [SEC]  and 
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the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
[CFTC]  into  a  single  regulatory  entity.  The 
Markets  aixj  Tradkig  Reorganization  and  Re- 
form Act  [MTRRA]  would  alleviate  much  of  ttie 
regulatory  tensions  that  exist  tietween  tt)e 
SEC  and  ttie  CFTC  and  focus  needed  ener- 
gies i4X)n  effective  regulation  rather  than  upon 
jurisdictional  battles.  It  is  our  belief  that  this 
regulatory  restructuring  will  reestablish  stability 
in  the  marketplace  and  restore  investor  con- 
fidence. 

TMs  identical  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced last  year  and  was  the  culmination  of 
various  legislative  efforts  introduced  since  Oc- 
tober 1987.  This  bill  was  the  sut)ject  of  two 
hearings  before  the  Telecommunications  and 
FinarKe  Subcorrvnittee.  The  cfiairman  of  the 
SEC,  industry  represerrtatives  and  ottiers  have 
gone  on  record  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Ottiers  such  as  tf>e  Treasury  Department  and 
ttie  Federal  Reserve  Board  have-  acknowl- 
edged tfie  premise  of  this  bill — tfie  need  for 
fundamerrtal  reorganization  and  unification  of 
our  securities  markets. 

In  this  time  of  sophisticated  trading  strate- 
gies arxl  continued  introduction  of  new  hytxid 
trading  instruments,  we  need  to  ensure  an  ef- 
fective regulatory  environment.  Historically,  the 
United  States  has  t>een  in  tfie  forefront  of  mar- 
ket innovatk>ns,  and  we  must  maintain  that 
competitive  edge.  By  struggling  with  regulatory 
differences,  we  sperxj  more  time  in  the  courts 
determining  whk:h  regulatory  agency  should 
regulate  whk;h  product  rather  than  capitalizing 
on  ttie  ingenuity  and  potential  of  new  trading 
instruments.  A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  Sev- 
enth Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  regarci- 
ing  ttie  regulation  of  index  participations  [IP's]. 
While  extensive  litigation  dragged  on,  the  Unit- 
ed States  lost  the  market  for  IP's  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Our  t>ill  woukj  establish  the  Markets  and 
Trading  Commission  [MTC]  which  would  en- 
compass components  from  tx)th  the  SEC  and 
CFTC.  The  MTC,  drawing  from  current  SEC 
and  CFTC  personnel,  will  have  expertise  in  all 
markets,  from  ttie  physical  commodities  to 
stock  index  futures  and  equities.  We  are  not 
creating  a  super  SEC  which  gives  preferential 
treatment  to  New  York  at  the  expense  of  Chi- 
cago. We  are  estatHishing  a  super  regulatory 
agency  to  restore  predictability  and  vitality  to 
our  marketplaces.  This  unified  regulator,  which 
exists  in  most  other  industrialized  countries, 
will  foster  an  efficient  marketplace  and  pre- 
serve our  worldwkJe  competitiveness  in  this 
vital  industry. 

MTRRA  also  addresses  the  issue  of  margin- 
setting  authority.  This  bill  would  transfer  mar- 
gin-setting authority  over  equities  from  the 
Federal  Resen/e  to  the  MTC  and  grant  the 
MTC  oversight  responsibiilities  over  margins  in 
the  futures  markets,  tfie  exchanges  would  re- 
tain their  authority  to  set  margin  levels  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

Unfortunately,  over  ttie  past  year  and  a  half, 
we  fiave  t>een  lured  into  a  false  sense  of  com- 
placency as  our  financial  markets  have  recov- 
ered from  prevnus  downturns  and  erased 
memories  of  the  general  distress  and  uncer- 
tainiy  they  inevilabty  cause.  It  is  precisely 
nam,  in  ttie  mklst  of  relatively  good  times  in 
our  securities  markets,  that  we  stiouki  con- 
sider tfiis  kind  of  fundamental  ctiange — before 
ttie  next  market  disruption.  We  do  not  want  to 
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be  wondering  wfiy  the  mectianisms  to  monitor 
and  control  market  activity  are  not  in  place 
when  they  are  needed. 

K  is  time  to  put  pettiness  and  turf  battles  be- 
hind us  and  concentrate  on  creating  good  pol- 
icy. I  took  forward  to  working  with  Members  of 
Congress,  the  SEC,  the  CFTC.  Treasury,  the 
industry  and  the  exchanges  as  we  work  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  the  t^est  way  to  orga- 
nize and  structure  this  new  commission. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
Summary  of  the  Marketts  and  Trading 
Reorganization  and  Reform  Act 

I.— Merges  ttie  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  tlie  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  into  one  entity,  the 
Markets  and  Trading  Commission. 

II.— Eliminates  both  the  SEC  and  CFTC. 

m. — Commission  shall  have  five  commls- 
sloters  appointed  by  the  President  and  ap- 
prorved  by  the  Senate. 

rV. — The  Commission  shall  establish  the 
principal  divisions  and  sulxllvlsions  within 
tha  Commission,  except  that  it  shall  estab- 
lislj  one  division  solely  devoted  to  the  phys- 
ical commodities  like  soybeans,  porkbellles 
and  metals. 

v.— The  Commission  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  margin-setting  levels. 

A.  Current  margin-setting  authority  over 
equities  which  resides  now  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

B.  The  Commission  shall  also  prescribe 
limits  on  the  level  of  margin  for  future  con- 
tracts (set  a  floor),  but  the  exchanges  will 
continue  to  set  day  to  day  margin  levels, 
provided  that  they  are  above  the  floor  level 
set  by  the  Commission. 

VI.— The  bill  shall  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nancial Markets  Coordinating  Council  com- 
posed of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Treasury, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Mar- 
kets and  Trading  Commission,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

This  Council  will  meet  bimonthly  and  at 
the  call  of  the  Chair  to  ciiscuss  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry  and  other  issues  re- 
lating to  those  regulatory  operations. 

Establish  an  advisory  committee  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  futures,  commodities, 
options,  and  securities  exchanges  and  the 
banking  industry  to  meet  no  less  than  4 
times  annually. 

The  Council  shall  report  to  Congress  bien- 
nially on  its  functions.  The  first  report  shall 
contain  recommendations  for  legislative  ac- 
tion it  considers  appropriate. 

VII.— The  Commission  shall  be  effective  by 
October  1,  1992.  During  the  interim  two 
years,  it  shall  go  through  a  transitional  pe- 
riod. JIO  million  is  authorized  over  the  next 
two  years  to  carry  out  this  transition. 


OUR  FLAG  AND  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Charies  S.  Giles,  has  written  a 
letter  expressing  his  feelings  atXMJt  tfie  mean- 
ing of  the  American  flag  and  tfie  Persian  Gulf 
war. 


February  19,  1991 

I  comnend  ttiis  letter  to  my  colleagues.  I  am 
certain  tfiat  it  articulates  many  of  ttie  mixed 
feelings  being  experienced  by  all  Americans  at 
ttiis  tim#. 

As  the  Congress  erxxMjrages  ttie  display  of 
our  Natk)n's  flag  in  support  of  ttie  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Serving  in  ttie  Mideast,  Mr.  Giles'  letter 
is  especially  timely.  I  wouM  ask  that  ttie  text 
of  the  Utter  tie  printed  in  tfie  Record. 

A  Letter  to  the  Leaders  and  People  of 
THE  World 

As  I  sit  to  write  this  letter  the  thought  of 
freedom  and  peace,  and  the  preservation  of 
each  lay  heavily  on  my  heart. 

I  am  a  patriot.  I  love  my  country  and  the 
freedom  of  choice  that  is  presented  to  me  In 
Its  name.  This  freedom  was  not  lianded  to  us 
on  a  silver  platter,  but  was  earned  through 
the  demonstration  of  bravery  and  fortitude 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
under  my  flag.  Tills  flag  Is  a  syml)ol  of  the 
freedom  I  write  to  you  at>out.  The  freedom  of 
choice.  The  freedom  of  demonstration.  And, 
the  freedom  to  voice  your  opinions,  whatever 
they  mdy  be. 

As  we  enter  the  early  days  and  nights  of 
war,  I  have  t)een  moved  in  a  vigorous  way  to 
display  my  flag  In  honor  and  praise  of  the 
peacekeepers  of  present  and  past.  In  honor  of 
our  troops  in  the  Middle  East  who  do  not 
have  the  freedom  to  fight  under  the  colors  of 
our  country.  These  are  the  individuals  that 
have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  fly  this 
love  of  mine. 

In  the  course  of  my  actions  over  the  past 
days  I  kave  come  in  contact  with  iieople  that 
also  have  been  moved  by  their  feelings  and 
concerns  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Though 
their  thoughts  and  my  thoughts  on  how  to 
accomulish  this  peace  may  differ  in  some  re- 
gards, they  parallel  in  others.  I  feel  that  we 
all  want  a  world  of  peace,  harmony,  and  free- 
dom for  all  people  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  The  problem  is  agreeing  on  the  roads 
we  take  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

THE  WAR  PROTESTER 

Wantdng  to  show  my  feelings  and  promote 
patriotism  in  honor  of  freedom  for  all.  I  en- 
countered a  group  of  concerned  people  that 
felt  the  actions  of  my  government  were 
wrong.  Well,  under  the  flag  I  held  I  had  to  re- 
spond: "Yes.  you  have  the  freedom  to  voice 
your  beliefs  and  wants  for  a  way  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  peace.  The  flag  I  hold  gives 
you  those  rights.  The  freedom  to  protest. 
The  freedom  to  disagree.  The  freedom  to 
stand  np  for  your  cause,  and  yes.  even  the 
freedom  to  burn  the  beloved  flag  that  flies 
high  la  our  country.  Men  and  women  have 
died  In  the  course  of  assuring  you  these  free- 
doms. We  as  people  and  a  country  are  not 
perfect.  There  are  some  Injustices  In  this 
world,  and  the  blame  must  fall  on  our  shoul- 
ders. We  must  strive  now  to  correct  these 
problems  that  abound  us." 

"So  what  I  am  saying  is  this  flag  you  insist 
on  destroying  with  fires  of  frustration,  rep- 
resents a  ton  of  good  and  a  grain  of  shame. 
When  you  burn  the  shame  you  are  also  burn- 
ing the  good,  the  freedom,  and  the  rights 
that  give  you  the  opportunity  to  do  so." 

THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN 

We  are  three  hours  Into  war  and  I  stand 
alone  In  the  streets  of  my  city.  My  flag 
waves  magnificently  overhead  as  trafflc 
passes  by.  My  heart  is  sad  that  It  has  come 
to  this.  For  I  know,  that  with  war,  comes 
death  and  destruction.  This  is  a  price  we 
must  liear  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

As  cars  are  stopped  at  the  traffic  light  I 
notice  tears  in  the  eyes  of  their  occupants.  I 
would  only  guess  that  there  are  tears  of  anx- 
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iety,  and  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  Then,  as 
the  flag  is  noticed,  a  look  of  comfort  abounds 
and  brings  peace  to  me.  Maybe,  Just  maybe, 
the  presence  of  my  flag  has  placed  warmth 
and  strength  In  the  heart  of  Just  one  person, 
and  then  another,  and  another. 

As  the  night  progresses,  the  radio  I  hold 
close  to  my  side  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the 
escalation  of  war.  I  fear  for  the  safety  of  all 
the  souls  involved  on  all  sides. 

At  this  time  I  am  approached  by  a  gen- 
tleman clad  in  black  leathers.  The  patches 
that  adorned  his  clothing  said  it  all.  He  is  a 
veteran  from  the  last  major  war  my  country 
was  Involved  In.  As  he  closed  in  on  me  he 
asked:  "Are  you  for  it  or  against  it?"  1  re- 
sponded: "Yes,  I  am  for  it  and  against  it.  I 
am  for  an  effort  to  give  people  the  right  of 
choice  and  freedom,  whatever  the  cost.  I  am 
against  the  rape,  the  aggression,  and  the  in- 
justices that  the  people  of  the  world  have 
had  placed  on  them." 

A  tear  came  to  his  eye.  X  could  only  imag- 
ine the  anguish  he  felt.  Coming  home  from 
his  war,  not  a  winner  nor  a  loser,  but  to  the 
nation  of  his  people,  the  people  who  did  not 
care  enough  to  welcome  him  with  love  and 
comfort. 

Our  streets  and  cities  abound  with  just 
such  a  man  or  woman.  And  now  the  sores  are 
opened  again.  We  must  take  this  time  to  In- 
sure them  that  we  love  and  honor  them  for 
their,  truely.  brave  acts  of  valor.  They  too. 
went  in  the  name  of  freedom,  but  to  no  avail. 

A  peace  fell  upon  him  as  I  discussed  my  be- 
liefs of  the  meaning  of  my  flag.  He  asked: 
"May  I,  too,  hold  your  flag?"  I  answered: 
"You  are  more  worthy  than  I  to  stand  under 
this  flag,  for  you  have  laid  your  life  in 
harm's  way,  and  I  have  not.  You  did  this  so 
that  I  may  have  the  freedom  to  fly  my  flag." 
So  we  joined. 

THE  SITUATION 

War  is  not  a  want  in  anyone's  heart.  But, 
unfortunately  in  this  world.  It  has  been  the 
avenue  on  which  we  travel.  I  feel  that  a 
friend  has  called  and  asked  for  help  and  we 
have  responded  to  that  call.  Would  you.  as 
an  individual,  not  respond  to  your  friends  if 
they  summoned  you  for  help?  I  could  not 
turn  away,  nor  could  the  people  of  my  coun- 
try. 

I  feel  proud  and  honored  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers,  sons  and  daughters,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  of  my  countrymen  that, 
at  this  very  second,  are  placing  their  lives  in 
harm's  way.  They  do  this  so  that  justice  and 
freedom  may  prevail  for  all  the  children  of 
this  world. 

THE  WISH 

And  now  I  ask  of  you,  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  world,  to  stand  together,  arm  in 
arm,  hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side  under  the 
flag  of  freedom.  That,  together,  we  can  live 
in  peace  and  not  harm  one  another  ever 
again.  I  hope  that  our  differences  can  melt 
away  and  that  love,  peace,  and  harmony  can 
prevail  in  this  world  for  a  thousand  years 
and  a  thousand  more,  and  more.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world. 

I  am  a  patriot. 

Charles  S.  Giles, 
The  United  States  of  America. 

Notice:  Promote  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
Make  five  copies  and  distribute  them  to  your 
friends.  Stand  up  for  liberty  and  Justice. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIROmiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  work  is 
t>eing  performed  at  ttie  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. There  is  nothing  new  about  this,  txjt  at 
times  ttie  medk:al  community  doesnl  receive 
the  praise  it  is  due.  I  hope  this  statement  is  a 
step  in  the  rigtit  directk>n  in  letting  our  medcai 
professionals  know  how  indebted  we  are  to 
them. 

Or.  Joel  J.  Silverman  of  MCV  in  Richmond, 
VA,  has  directed  the  devek>pment  of  a  work- 
shop designed  to  help  diagnose  arxj  treat  po- 
tential neuropsychiatric  problems  resulting 
from  Operatk>n  Desert  Storm.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Silverman  arxl  his  staff  has  tieen  recognized 
and  commended  by  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association. 

RichmorxJ  has  been  selected  as  a  potential 
site  for  evacuatk>n  of  military  personnel  taking 
part  In  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Atong  with 
MCV,  the  Hunter  Homes  McGuire  Department 
of  the  Veterans"  Administration  Medical  Center 
and  the  Vietnam  Veteran's  Outreach  Center 
are  partk^ipating  In  this  joint  project.  Rest  as- 
sured, Richmond  will  be  more  than  prepared 
when  called  upon  to  do  its  part  in  assuring  the 
full  success  of  America's  commitment  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Allow  me  to  submit  for  the  RECORD  the  letter 
to  me  from  the  Amerk^n  Psychiatry  Associa- 
tion. I  salute  Dr.  Silverman  arxJ  his  staff,  and 
I  am  confident  the  workshop  will  meet  the 
medical  excellence  I've  come  to  expect  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

American  Psychiatric  Association, 

Washington.  DC.  January  30,  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bliley. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Bliley:  We  all 
share  concern  about  war  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  impact  of  "Desert  Storm"  on  our 
brave  military  personnel  and,  all  of  our  na- 
tion's citizens.  The  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  a  medical  specialty  society  rep- 
resenting more  than  37,000  psychiatrists 
across  our  country  is  pleased  to  bring  to 
your  attention  one  example  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  your  state  to  respond.  A  special 
workshop  has  been  developed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Joel  J.  Silverman,  M.D.,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Virginia.  The  program  is  de- 
signed for  all  health  disciplines  to  examine 
potential  neuropsychiatric  symptoms,  treat- 
ment implications,  and  longer-term  behav- 
ioral consequences  in  casualties  returning 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  is  being  conducted 
at  the  Medical  College  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Clearly,  with  the  Richmond  community 
having  been  selected  as  a  potential  receiving 
site  for  medical  evacuation  for  our  military 
personnel  from  the  Middle  East,  the  Joint  ef- 
fort of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  or  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia;  the  Hunter 
Homes  McGuire  Department  of  the  Veteran's 
Administration  Medical  Center;  and  the 
Vietnam  Veteran's  Outreach  Center,  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  community  appropriately  pre- 
paring for  our  soldier's  return  and  conduct- 
ing this  special  workshop  for  health  care 
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professionals.  This  community— by  l»lnglng 
together  psychiatrists,  peychologists,  social 
workers,  nurses,  primary  care  phyalclana,  li- 
censed professional  counselors,  houBestaff, 
mental  health  technicians,  emergency  medi- 
cal technicians  and  paramedics— will  be 
ready  to  offer  the  best  available  treatment 
possible  to  the  returning  men  and  women  In 
Operation  Desert  Storm  who  may  t>e  facing  a 
difficult  readjustment. 

We  hope  you  share  our  pride  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  your  state  for  responding  to  its 
call  of  duty  and  working  together  for  our 
service  men  and  women. 
Sincerely, 

Jay  B.  Cutler. 
Special  Counsel  and  Director. 
Division  of  Government  Relations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
WHO  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO 
BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  is 
Black  History  Month.  It  is  with  immense  pride 
that  I  stand  to  pay  tritjute  to  men  arxJ  women 
who  have  contritxjted  substantially  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Despite  their  astourxjing  contributions,  most 
of  the  profiles  whch  I  will  run  this  nrKxith  will 
be  of  people  with  wfwm  you  are  unfamiliar. 
Their  lack  of  fame  is  not  attributable  to  tfie 
paucity  of  their  efforts  or  tfie  dearth  of  their 
ambition.  Their  contritxjtions  are  often  denied, 
their  achievements  are  often  attributed  to  oth- 
ers and  their  existence  is  overiooked  in  history 
books  because  of  their  race.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  one  day  these  Afrrcan  Americans 
will  be  recognized  by  all  Americans  for  the 
content  of  their  character. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  otjstacles  black 
Americans  have  survived  and  often  prosp)ered. 
These  people  of  strength  arxl  courage  ex- 
celled In  fields  as  varied  as  law,  niedicine, 
science,  journalism,  business,  ttie  arts,  and  re- 
ligion. 

These  black  Amerkans  did  not  allow  preju- 
dice to  douse  the  fire  of  imagination  nor  big- 
otry to  put  out  the  flame  of  knowledge.  Instead 
they  used  their  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  de- 
termination to  enlighten  ttie  workJ. 

I  hope  that  ttie  knowledge  of  tfieir  struggle 
and  ultimate  triumph  will  inspire  yet  anotfier 
generation  to  work  to  overcome  any  obstacle 
which  may  tie  encountered  on  the  long  and 
arduous  road  to  freedom. 

EDUCATORS 

Black  men  and  women  have  founded  or 
nurtured  great  schools  and  colleges.  These  irv 
divkiuals  t>elieved  ttiat  educatk>n  v/as  the  key 
whk:h  wouk]  ultimately  unkxk  ttie  door  of  seg- 
regatkin  and  separatkm  behind  which  most  of 
black  America  continues  to  live.  It  is  because 
of  their  absolute  faith  in  ttiis  dream  that  gen- 
eratk>ns  of  black  Americans  have  been  given 
the  kind  of  opportunity  that  only  knowledge 
can  provkle.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
brave  indivkJuals  who  spent  their  lives  inspir- 
ing and  assisting  others  to  pursue  their  best 
dreams  and  grandest  kJeals. 


JMI 
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JEAN  CAMPER  CAHN 

In  1972,  Jean  Camper  Cahn  founded  the 
Aniioch  School  of  Law  in  Washington.  DC  with 
her  husband  Edgar  S.  Cahn. 

She  taught  at  the  institution  until  1980.  In 
addition  to  her  work  at  Antioch,  Mrs.  Cahn 
was  the  foundmg  director  of  the  National  Legal 
Services  Program  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  1965  and  the  founder  of  the 
Urban  Law  Institute  in  1968. 

The  Urban  Law  Institute  was  ttie  prede- 
cessor of  Antioch  School  of  Law,  and  was  or- 
ganized to  train  lawyers  in  community  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  legal  problems  of 
minorities  and  disenfrarKhlsed  groups.  Like 
ttie  Urban  Law  Institute,  Antioch  was  set  up 
with  an  emphasis  on  serving  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  school  inspired  a  profound  sense  of 
commitment  among  its  faculty  and  students. 
[}espite  tttose  advantages,  money  problems 
atXHjnded  and  by  the  mid-1980's  they  were 
threatening  the  institution.  Moreover,  the 
American  Bar  Association  threatened  to  with- 
draw its  accreditaton,  partly  because  of  poor 
physical  facilities  and  low  faculty  salaries. 

Unfortunately,  finarx;ial  prot)lems  continued 
to  dog  the  school  and  in  1988  it  closed.  Its 
place  was  taken  by  ttie  D.C.  School  of  Law. 
Mrs.  Cahn  worked  for  support  of  the  new 
school  and  in  1988,  as  a  consultant  to  the  in- 
terim tx>ard  of  governors,  she  helped  recruit 
its  faculty  and  its  first  students. 

At  different  times  in  her  career,  Mrs.  Cahn 
also  worked  for  the  State  Department  and 
taught  at  the  Yale,  Howard,  and  George 
Washington  University  Law  Schools  and  at 
MiddletHjry  College  in  Middlebury.  VT.  In  1981 
and  1982,  she  was  a  Minna  Shaughnessy  fel- 
lowship at  the  fund  for  the  improvement  of 
secondary  education  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  in  1986,  she 
was  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  London  School  of 
economics. 

MARY  MC  LEGO  BETHUNE 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  txjrn  near 
Mayesville,  SC,  In  1875.  She  left  the  cotton 
fiekte  of  her  childhood  to  attend  Scotia  College 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  Moody  Bible  Insti- 
tute in  Chicago  wtiere  she  was  the  only  Negro 
student  In  1904,  she  founded  the  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  for  young  negro  women  at 
Oaytona  Beach,  FL— starting  with  Si. 50  In 
cash,  five  pupils,  and  a  rented  cottage — that 
became  Bethune  Cookman  College  In  1923 
and  which  she  served  as  president  until  1947. 
Bethune  was  also  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  and 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  Bethune  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Hoover  Committee  for  Child 
Welfare  and  director  of  the  National  Business 
League,  the  National  Urisan  League,  and  the 
Commission  on  Intenacial  Cooperation.  Be- 
thune directed  the  division  of  Negro  affairs  of 
ttie  National  Youth  Administration.  She  was 
the  first  Negro  woman  to  head  a  Federal  office 
and  as  such  she  created  ttie  infonnal  black 
cabinet  of  the  New  Deal.  A  National  memorial 
in  Washington,  DC,  was  erected  in  her  honor 
in  July  1974. 
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SMOLDERING  DEATH 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
edrtorial  by  George  F.  Will  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Febmary  7,  1991.  Mr.  Will  etoquently 
demonstrates  the  need  and  effectiveness  of 
efforts  to  curb  smoking. 

I  Smoldering  Death 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Death  was  much  on  American  minds  when 
the  Gulf  War  produced  the  first  11  deaths 
from  ground  combat.  How  many  Americans 
noticed  the  reports  from  the  federal  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  that  in  1988,  434,000 
deaths— nearly  eight  Vietnams— were  the  re- 
sult of  tobacco? 

Most  of  these  deaths — up  II  percent  over 
1985— were  from  self-inflicted  wounds,  in- 
flicted during  10,  20  or  more  years,  the  time 
it  usually  takes  for  smoking  to  result  in  can- 
cer. But  for  some  thousands  of  adults  and 
children,  death  came  from  the  second-hand 
smoke  of  others,  and  because  women  smoked 
during  pregnancy,  and  parents  smoked 
around  their  infants.  (Second-hand  smoke  in- 
creases the  risk  of  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome.) 

Fathers  who  smoke  increase  the  risk  that 
thtir  children  will  have  brain  cancer  or  leu- 
kemia, which  suggests  that  smoking  can 
damage  sperm.  Recent  research  also  suggests 
that  smoking  accelerates  development  of 
AIDS  in  infected  people  and  that  there  is  a 
dangerous  synergism  between  depression  and 
nicotine  addiction. 

Most  of  those  1988  tobacco  fatalities  re- 
sulted from  addictions  acquired  before  or  not 
long  after  the  1964  Surgeon  General's  report 
insisting  on  the  connection  between  smoking 
and  cancer.  Today,  grimly  realistic  social 
policy  counts  on  these  utterly  predictable 
casualties  of  foolish  behavior:  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  counts  on  millions  of  smokers 
dying  before  receiving  many,  if  any.  benefits. 

Today's  tobacco-related  mortality  rates 
reflect  a  lag  of  about  a  generation  in 
changed  behavior.  Today's  many  behavior- 
changing  policies  constitute  reasonable  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  conundrum  of  a  le- 
gally merchandised  product  that  is  invari- 
ably harmful.  Consider  these: 

Bight  California  chain  stores  and  some  to- 
bacco manufacturers  have  paid  a  $750,000  fine 
for  not  warning  customers  (California  law  re- 
quires ■■clear  and  reasonable  warning'^)  that 
cigars  and  pipe  tobacco  can  cause  cancer  and 
birth  defects.  Massachusetts'  Supreme  Court 
has  allowed  plaintiffs  in  a  liability  case 
against  Philip  Morris  to  name  as  a  defendant 
a  store  that  sold  the  company's  cigarettes  to 
minors. 

New  Jersey's  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
warning  labels  on  cigarette  packs  and  adver- 
tisements do  not  immunize  manufacturers 
against  damage  claims  by  smokers  or  their 
relatives.  A  New  York  judge  -has  ruled  that 
parents'  smoking  habit  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sideration when  determining  which  parent  in 
a  divorce  proceeding  should  get  custody  of 
children. 

(One  in  six  cases  of  lung  cancer  in  non- 
smokers  is  caused  by  protracted  exposure  of 
children  to  second-hand  smoke  at  home. 
Twenty-five  "smoker-years"— two  parents 
smoking  12'/i!  years— doubles  a  child's  lung- 
cancer  risk.) 

Galifornia's  sUte  health  director  wants 
state  universities  and  major  pension  funds  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  $525  million  of 
stocks  In  tobacco  companies.  Smoking  will 
soon  be  banned  on  all  regularly  scheduled 
bus  trips  in  the  United  States,  affecting  300 
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compeBiies  carrying:  94  million  passengers  a 
year. 

San  Francisco  is  restrictingr  tobacco  (and 
alcohol)  advertising:  on  such  public  places  as 
buses,  cable  cars  and  streetcars,  as  Seattle's 
and  Denver's  transportation  systems  have 
done.  Congress  soon  will  consider  sharply 
curtailing  all  cigarette  advertising,  Ijanning 
the  use  of  cigarette  brand  names  in  sponsor- 
ship ot  sporting  events  and  restricting  ciga- 
rette rending  machines  to  adult  locations 
such  as  nightcluljs  or  restaurants  where  hard 
liquor  Is  served. 

The  vendor's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  these 
days.  To  purchase  a  $2.50  pack,  a  customer 
needs  10  quarters,  so  vendors  are  pushing  to 
replace  the  dollar  bill  with  a  dollar  coin.  And 
while  many  cigarette  machines  are  being  re- 
duced to  scrap,  some  visionary  vendors  are 
working  on  ways  to  sell  french  fries  from 
machines. 

Last  summer,  Laguna  Beach.  Calif.,  raised 
the  minimum  requirement  for  non-smoking 
seating  in  restaurants  from  25  percent  to  60 
percent  of  capacity.  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
passed  the  nation's  strictest  anti-smoking 
law,  banning  smoking  In  any  indoor  public 
space— shops,  restaurants  and  bars. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  is 
extending  its  smoking  ban  from  18  buildings 
to  almost  all  its  900  buildings,  a  policy  com- 
parable to  that  of  Temple  University  In 
Philadelphia.  Some  campuses  are  consider- 
ing giving  staff  who  smoke  paid  hours  of 
leave  to  attend  classes  to  help  them  quit 

California  seems  to  have  doubled  the  rate 
at  which  smokers  quit,  using  an  extremely 
aggressive  advertising  campaign  that  stig- 
matizes smoking  as  declasse  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous and  depicting  tobacco  companies  as 
loathsome.  In  one  radio  ad,  a  man  tells  his 
girlfriand  that  her  yellow  teeth  are  disgust- 
ing. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  many  other  meas- 
ures, comprising  a  comprehensive  campaign 
against  millions  of  premature  deaths.  20 
years  from  now  the  ashtray  may  have  gone 
the  was?  of  the  spittoon.  This  happy  result 
would  mean  victory  in  a  war  that  already 
has  killed  many  times  more  people  than 
have  died  in  all  of  America's  wars  combined. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  HUNGAR- 
IANS OF  TRANSYLVANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Michael 
Szaz  has  worked  with  the  American  Hungar- 
ian Federation  on  behalf  of  human  rights  for 
ethnic  Hungarians  in  Romania  for  the  past  25 
years,  and  as  the  secretary  of  International 
Relations  of  the  Transylvanian  World  Federa- 
tion. He  is  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Foreign  Policy  Institute  and  a  former 
professor  of  international  relations  and  law.  In 
addition,  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Confederation  of  American  Ethnic  Groups. 

He  asked  me  to  insert  the  following  essay 
into  tfi«  Recxdrd.  It  is  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  himself  and  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Yambrusic,  president  of  the  National  Confed- 
eration of  American  Ethnic  Groups,  to  the  on- 
going Oommission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  conference  in  Malta. 
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iTATIVES 


[Memorandum] 
To  THE  Delegation  of  the  Thirty-Four 
States  of  the  Conference  on  SBCxmiTY 
AND   Cooperation   in   Europe,    Valetta, 
Malta 

The  November  18,  1990,  Paris  Charter  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  represented  a  milestone  toward  es- 
tablishing peace  and  security  in  Europe  and 
ended  the  forty-flve-year-old  division  of  the 
Continent. 

In  this  new  Europe,  which  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  states  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  formerly  suppressed  problems  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  peace  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  states. 

During  the  past  fifteen  months,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  the  treatment  of  ethnic 
groups  by  the  majority  nations  is  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Euro- 
pean order. 

One  of  these  Issues  concerns  the  2.b  million 
Hungarians  of  Transylvania,  now  part  of  Ru- 
mania. The  Transylvanian  Hungarians  con- 
stitute the  largest  national  minority  in  Eu- 
rope outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Brutally  sup- 
pressed under  the  Ceausescu  regime,  their 
schools  and  cultural  institutions  have  been 
decimated  to  promote  the  emergence  of  a 
"homogeneous  Socialist  society"  with  one 
Rumanian  language  and  one  Rumanian  So- 
cialist culture. 

After  the  December  1989  revolution  against 
the  Ceausescu  regime,  Rumanians.  Hungar- 
ians and  Germans  all  hoped  for  peaceful  co- 
existence and  the  remedying  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  oppression  undertaken  against  them  by 
the  Ceausescu  regime.  Their  optimism  was 
not  unwarranted,  as  in  the  revolution  Ruma- 
nians and  Hungarians  fought  equally  against 
the  dictator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fighting 
commenced  in  Timisoara  (Temesvar)  because 
of  the  forced  eviction  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed minister.  Laszlo  Tokes.  Rumanians 
and  the  ethnic  minorities  were  united  in  the 
fight  against  the  hated  dictator  and  his  se- 
cret police. 

Unfortunately,  whether  by  weakness  or 
forethought,  the  new  Rumanian  government 
of  the  National  Salvation  Front  failed  to  uti- 
lize this  historic  moment  for  Rumanian-Hun- 
garian reconciliation  by  remedying  the  in- 
justices against  the  ethnic  minorities  com- 
mitted by  the  Ceausescu  regime. 

Three  months  later,  a  major  anti-Hungar- 
ian pogrom  occurred  in  Tirgu  Mures 
(Marosvarsarhely)  where  Rumanians  and 
Hungarians  live  in  equal  proportions  (al- 
though in  1965  the  city  was  still  70  percent 
Hungarian).  Here  the  local  leadership  was 
unwilling  to  turn  over  one  high  school  to  the 
Hungarian  minority,  or  permit  proportional 
representation  of  the  Hungarians  in  city  and 
county  leadership  positions.  The  false  slogan 
that  "Hungarian  troops  are  coming  to  con- 
quer our  Transylvania"  was  used  to  incite 
the  villagers  north  of  the  city  to  undertake 
the  pogrom  which  has  resulted  in  six  dead 
(five  of  them  Hungarian  ethnics)  and  over 
two  hundred  wounded. 

To  this  day,  no  Rumanian  nationality  citi- 
zen has  been  charged  by  the  police  for  the  at- 
tacks, only  Gypsies  and  Hungarians  were 
hauled  into  court  and  sentenced.  The  two 
communities  In  the  city  and  the  county  re- 
main alienated  and  distrustful  of  one  an- 
other. 

A  press  campaign  against  the  national  mi- 
norities, especially  the  Hungarians,  contin- 
ues unabated.  If  Hungarians  protest,  the  gov- 
ernment argues  that  censorship  has  been 
abolished.  The  organization  Vatra 
Romanescea  (Rumanian  Hearth)  openly 
preaches  Strelcher-like  racial  hatred  against 
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the  Hungarians.  We  are  enclosing  part  of  the 
February  20,  1990,  Tlrgu  Mures 
(Marosvasahely)  program  of  the  Vatra 
Romanescea  in  English  translation  to  dem- 
onstrate the  racist  and  intolerant  nature  of 
this  "cultural"  organization. 

The  Hungarian  Bolyal  University  in  Cluj 
(Kolozsvar)  has  not  been  restored  and  only  in 
a  small  number  of  schools  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Hungurians  In  Transylvania. 
Discrimination  against  the  Hungarians  re- 
mains rampant,  especially  as  the  officials  of 
the  former  Ceausescu  regime  regain  their  in- 
fluence in  the  cities  and  counties. 

The  government  of  the  National  Salvation 
Front  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  resolve 
the  problem  and  considers  the  Hungarian 
government  as  the  scapegoat.  Hungarian-Ru- 
manian state  relations,  which  had  been  un- 
usually close  during  and  after  the  December 
1989  Revolution,  seriously  deteriorated  and 
not  even  the  planned  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Ion  Iliescu  and  President  Goncz  could 
take  place  this  month. 

The  problem  of  ethnic  minorities,  espe- 
cially the  2.5  million  Hungarians  in  Transyl- 
vania, remains  a  political  and  emotional 
powder  keg  in  Rumania  preventing  her  close 
relationship  with  both  the  Euroi>ean  Com- 
munity and  the  United  States.  Its  presence 
also  renders  impossible  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  countries  of  Elast  Central  Europe. 

While  no  Institutionalizing  has  yet  oc- 
curred in  CSCE  with  regard  to  the  Peaceful 
Resolution  of  Disputes  (PRD).  we  urge  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  North  America 
to  offer  their  good  offices  and  mediation— 
and  once  institutionalization  of  conflict  res- 
olution has  been  implemented — compulsory 
arbitration  of  the  problem  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  Rumania  in  order  to  promote  peace, 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Transylvanian 
World  Federation  that  the  problem  cannot 
be  resolved  within  the  nation  state  concept 
adopted  by  the  present  Rumanian  govern- 
ment. Either  the  historical  province  of  Tran- 
sylvania as  a  whole,  or  at  least  its  2.5  million 
Hungarians,  must  be  awarded  cultural  and 
administrative  autonomy  including  the  free 
and  official  use  of  the  Hungarian  language, 
self-government,  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  school  system  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university  level  In  Hungarian 
in  Transylvania.  Otherwise,  the  equal  rights 
and  cultural  opportunities  of  the  Hungarians 
of  Transylvania  cannot  be  vouchsafed  in  the 
highly  chauvinistic  political  atmosphere 
that  characterize  Rumania  at  the  present 
time. 

Z.  Michael  Szaz, 
Secretary  of  the  International 

Relations  Committee. 


UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CAR- 
PENTERS AND  JOINERS  OF 
AMERICA  LOCAL  UNION  NO.  544 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Brothertxxxj  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  Local  Union 
No.  544,  of  BaltinfK)re.  MD.  From  humWe  be- 
ginnings, this  local  union  has  grown  into  an  irv 
tegral  part  of  communities  throughout  Balti- 
more, the  African  American  community  in  par- 
ticular. 
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As  industry  t)oomed  and  the  expansion  of 
Baltimore  continued,  job  opportunities  for  car- 
penters continued  in  great  supply.  However, 
these  jobs  were  for  union  members  only,  like 
rrxx^  of  society  at  ttie  time,  the  United  Broth- 
ertiood  of  Caipenters  Union  was  segregated; 
blades  were  not  admitted  to  this  union  arvl 
were  in  effect,  shut  out  of  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  available  jobs. 

Determined  to  rectify  this  injustice,  a  small 
group  of  carpenters,  Al  V.  Moore.  Fkibert 
Watts,  Delmar  Davis,  George  Tate,  and  oth- 
ers, met  with  ttie  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Urtan  League  to  discuss  a  strategy  for  the 
formation  of  a  black  carpenters  union.  They 
were  successful  in  their  endeavors  arxl  on 
March  4,  1940,  they  were  granted  a  charter  to 
begin  local  No.  544  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

The  establishmemt  of  local  No.  544  did 
much  for  black  carpenters  In  Baltimore.  As  a 
union,  tfiese  skilled  workers  coukj  participate 
in  the  ecorx>mic  growth  tfie  area  experierwed 
in  the  constnjctwn  of  Aberdeen,  Turner  Sta- 
tion, and  BainbrkJge.  Because  of  segregatnn 
and  unionization,  blacks  were  kx:fced  out  of 
the  carpentry  industry.  Organized  labor  also 
provided  a  vehcle  through  which  black  wori<- 
ers  could  vie  for  fair  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

Having  their  own  charter,  local  unton  No. 
544  went  about  the  task  of  enlisting  members. 
The  reach  of  the  union  went  beyond  the  Afri- 
can American  community  ar»d  encompassed 
carpenters  of  all  races.  The  union  worked  to 
secure  and  protect  opportunities  for  carpenters 
who  previously  has  little  or  no  access  to  work. 
From  the  outset,  the  mission  of  this  union  was 
the  uplift  and  edification  of  members  as  well 
as  their  families. 

Significantly,  Baitinxjre's  local  No.  544 
paved  the  way  for  many  in  the  trade  by  corv 
tributing  to  the  financial  viability  of  its  menrv 
bets  and  families.  Through  the  years,  the  ef- 
forts of  this  union  have  made  It  possible  for 
hundreds  of  families  to  purchase  their  own 
homes,  to  educate  their  families,  and  for  many 
older  memtjers,  to  retire  respectfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  union  No.  544  has  tieen 
immensely  beneficial  to  the  Baltimore  commu- 
nity and  their  contriljutions  are  tx)th  meritori- 
ous and  memorable.  This  organization  starxjs 
as  an  example  of  wt«t  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  stalwart  efforts  of  individuals  de- 
termined to  affect  change,  estat>lish  equality, 
and  foster  progress. 

The  longevity  of  local  No.  544  is  commend- 
able and  speaks  to  the  dedicaton  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  sourxlness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  organization  was  fourxJed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  join  with  me  in  ap- 
plauding the  noteworthy  contributions  and  corv 
tinued  success  of  local  No.  544  of  the  United 
Brotfierhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America. 
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TOURISTS  IN  CUBA  SEE 
EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  REAL  CUBA 


J  Ml 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHUNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Kke  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  House  col- 
leagues an  excellent  report  by  Rot>en  Cox, 
well  Imown  for  his  starxj  on  human  rights  in 
Argentina,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Cuba  on  be- 
half of  the  International  League  for  Human 
Rights.  The  report,  entitled  "Inside  Cuba,"  Is 
published  by  Freedom  House,  a  New  York- 
based  human  rights  and  pub-ic  policy  organi- 
zation noH  celetyating  its  50th  year.  I  would 
fike  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  one  of  the  artnles  from  the  report. 
entitled  "Castro  shows  tourists  everything  but 
real  Cuba."  The  artnle  foltows. 

Castro  Shows  Tourists  Everithi.ng  but 
Real  Cuba 

Even  an  ordlnaxy  tourist  headed  for  a 
beach  holiday  or  intent  on  exploring  the  de- 
caying t>eauty  of  old  Havana  should  soon  rec- 
ognize  the  totalitarianism  that  grips  Cuba. 

There  are  state  security  agents  as  well  as 
two  types  of  uniformed  police  (ordinary  and 
tourist)  at  every  hotel  in  the  city  where  for- 
eigners stay.  Billboards,  some  with  neon 
Signs  that  light  up  at  night,  bristle  with  po- 
litical exhortations  at  road  junctions  all 
over  the  city.  Political  propaganda  spills 
into  souvenir  shops  and  warning  notices — 
calling  upon  Cubans  to  denounce 
unrevolutionary  behavior,  ••anti-social"  atti- 
tudes and  other  "crimes  against  the  state  "— 
are  posted  in  apartment  buildings  and  promi- 
nent places  in  neighborhoods.  Tacked  to 
trees  and  garden  gates  in  residential  neigh- 
borhoods where  party  loyalists  live  are 
blood-red  posters,  with  an  idealized  drawing 
of  Fidel  Castro  in  combat  garb  with  auto- 
matic rifle  in  hand,  warning  Cubans  to  be 
constantly  prepared  to  repel  a  U.S.  invasion. 

The  pretty  tourist  guides  and  young,  re- 
cently trained  maitre  d's  in  hotel  res- 
taurants are  indoctrinated  to  the  point  of 
abusrdity.  One  maitre  d'  told  me  that  every 
family  In  Cuba  had  a  refrigerator,  a  blender. 
an  electric  fan,  a  radio  and  a  cassette  re- 
corder—something so  patently  untrue  that  it 
could  be  disproved  by  walking  half  a  block 
from  the  four-star  hotel  where  he  works.  A 
20-year-old  tour  guide  claimed  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  solving  the  housing  shortage  by 
giving  plots  of  land  and  materials  so  that 
homeless  people  could  build  their  own 
houses.  They  just  had  to  sign  up  to  work  at 
an  agricultural  colony  that  was  on  the  route 
her  tour  bus  took  to  see  where  Hemingway's 
"The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea'"  was  filmed. 

Some  foreign  visitors,  eager  to  discover  a 
socialist  system  that  works,  appear  to  be- 
lieve everything  they  are  told.  But.  as  I 
watched  tourists  walk  unseeingly  past  lines 
of  sad-eyed  Cubans  waiting  their  turn  to 
enter  a  restaurant  for  a  frugal  meal,  I  real- 
ized that  most  tourists  chose  not  to  see  any- 
thing that  would  spoil  their  vacations.  It 
would  t>e  impossible,  however,  for  any  visitor 
to  CutMi  not  to  l)e  made  aware  of  the  form  of 
ai>artheid  that  the  regime  has  imposed  upon 
Cuba.  Should  they  invite  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance to  Join  them  in  a  meal  at  a  hotel,  they 
will  learn  that  a  Cuban  who  accepts  such  an 
Invitation  risks  a  Jail  sentence  for  being 
friendly  with  a  foreigner. 

Tourism,  however,  offers  Fidel  Castro  a 
last  chance  to  stave  off  economic  collapse 
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wlien  the  Soviet  Union  ceases,  beginning  in 
January  1991,  to  subsidize  Cuba  through  an 
exchange  of  cheap  oil  for  expensive  sugar,  to 
tht  tune  of  up  to  $5  billion  a  year.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  run  the  risk  of 
unflermlning  one  of  the  world's  last  remain- 
ing Marxist-Leninist  dictatorships  by  letting 
foreigners  get  a  firsthand  view  of  tropical  so- 
cialism and  allowing  them  to  pay  with  credit 
cards.  Only  American  Express  (presumably 
because  it  is  so  obviously  American),  among 
major  credit  cards,  is  not  accepted. 

Judging  by  the  construction  going  on,  the 
government  is  pouring  all  its  resources  into 
refurbishing  old  hotels  and  building  new 
ones.  It  is  developing  restricted  resort 
areas — tourist  ghettos,  as  they  were  scath- 
ingly described  to  me  by  one  Cuban,  who  re- 
called that  the  1959  revolution  was  powered 
in  part  by  the  decadence  of  Havana,  which, 
under  the  right-wing  dictator  Fulgencio 
Batista,  had  become  an  American  play- 
ground with  brothels,  spectacular  sex  shows 
and  gambling  casinos. 

The  tourists,  now  flooding  in  from  Europe 
and  Latin  America,  are  forcing  unwilling 
concessions  from  the  Castro  regime.  U.S. 
news  magazines.  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
the  International  Herald  Tribune  and  The 
Economist  are  available — although  for  tour- 
ists only — in  major  hotels.  They  are  locked 
in  display  cabinets,  in  the  "dollar  shops."  as 
if  they  are  dangerous  even  to  touch. 

Against  all  odds,  the  regime  is  doing  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  prevent  the  tour- 
ists from  mingling  with  ordinary  Cubans. 
The  state  security  agents  are  not  at  their 
posts,  lounging  day  and  night  on  the  hotel 
steps,  to  spy  on  foreign  visitors.  Their  job  is 
to  keep  Cubans  away. 

All  the  major  hotels,  better  restaurants 
and  tourist  stores  accept  only  hard  cur- 
rency— the  dollar,  plus  17  other  hard  cur- 
rencies (all  of  them  issued  by  Western  de- 
mocracies)— or  funny  money  issued  by 
INTUR.  the  state  tourist  organization,  in 
dorninations  equivalent  to  the  dollar.  In  all. 
there  are  six  different  currencies  in  circula- 
tion, including  a  special  monetary  unit  for 
toorists  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Eujope. 

Ordinary  Cubans  are  allowed  to  use  only 
the  Cuban  peso.  This  keeps  the  people  out  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  that  have  plenty  of 
food  and  drink  and  relegates  them  to  the  res- 
tanrants  that  have  meaningless  menus  and 
lists  of  unavailable  drinks.  The  system  also 
keeps  the  dollars  stores  fully  stocked  to  sat- 
isfy the  appetites  of  government  officials, 
privileged  party  members  and  their  friends, 
diplomats  and  tourists. 

One  evening.  I  walked  with  a  friend  in 
search  of  a  beer.  We  walked  into  an  expen- 
sive but  non-tourist  restaurant  not  far  from 
the  Havana  Libre  (formerly  a  Hilton  hotel) 
and  asked  if  we  could  have  a  table  just  to 
drink  a  glass  of  beer.  The  maitre  d'  rocked 
with  sarcastic  laughter.  "Just  for  a  beer?" 
he  said.  "We  haven't  had  beer  in  weeksl" 

A  foreign  resident,  who  is  a  scholar  of  rev- 
olutionary Cuba,  questioned  me  about  the 
motives  of  the  International  League  for 
Haman  Rights  that  I  had  come  to  represent 
at  the  U.N.  congress  on  crime.  He  comes 
from  a  country  that  produces  good  wines  and 
is  known  for  its  good  food.  "What  about  the 
human  rights  of  Cubans  in  restaurants?  he 
asked.  And  he  had  a  point.  Before  I  was 
precipitated  into  the  world  of  the  Stalinist 
state  security  apparatus,  with  its  mind-con- 
trol method,  its  use  of  psychological  torture 
and  the  dissemination  of  fear  and  the  big  lie. 
I  thought  that  the  way  the  Cuban  state 
treats  its  own  people,  grinding  down  the  in- 
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divlduiU  every  day,  was  sufficient  an  indict- 
ment of  the  Castro  regime. 

But  it  was  the  human  rights  of  brave  indi- 
viduals sentenced  to  long  prison  terms  for 
speaklag  their  minds  to  foreign  Journalists, 
of  peotfle  Jailed  for  a  year  for  using  a  camera 
without  a  license  (that's  an  "economic 
crime"  in  Castro's  Cuba),  of  lawyers  deprived 
of  their  right  to  exercise  their  profession  and 
kept  under  constant  surveillance,  that  I  had 
come  to  defend. 

So  fdr  12  days  in  Havana,  I  found  myself 
living  as  these  brave  Cubans  live,  watched 
constantly  and  followed,  everywhere  I 
went — with,  of  course,  the  shameful  dif- 
ference that  1  could  eat  excellent  Cuban  food 
and  drink  Cuban  rum  (although  I  kept  off 
Cuba  Ubres)  and  Cuban  beer.  too.  if  I  fancied 
it^-and  that  I  had  a  return  ticket  from  Ha- 
vana to  Miami. 


SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ANN 
PALiMA,  PATERSON  CITY  DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADER  AND  THE  PAS- 
SAIC COUNTY  DEMOCRATIC  COM- 
MITOEE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1991 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  greatest 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  Passaic  County  Democratic  Committee 
and  one  of  its  strongest  proponents,  the  Hon- 
orable Ann  Palma.  During  my  tenure  here  in 
Congress,  Passaic  County  has  been  the  cen- 
ter of  rry  Eighth  Congressional  District  in  New 
Jersey  and  certainly  one  of  the  central  figures 
in  the  Democratic  Party  there  has  been  Ann 
Palma  whose  tireless  work  as  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  city  of  Palerson  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  remarkable.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
such  an  activist  for  the  democratic  process  be 
honored  by  her  peers  at  a  special  dinner.  This 
gala  event  entitled,  "A  Presidential  Salute  to 
the  C(Xjnty  Committee,"  will  be  held  at  the 
Brownstone  House  In  Paterson  and  hosted  by 
Mr.  John  Currie,  county  chairman  and  Mrs. 
Millie  Gatto,  county  vice  chainwoman  on  Fri- 
day, February  22,  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ann  Palma  has  been  active  in 
the  Democratic  Party  for  53  years  as  a  Pas- 
saic County  committeewoman,  serving  39 
years  as  a  ward  leader.  She  is  the  former 
chief  of  the  attendance  department  of  the 
Paterspn  School  System  and  for  1 5  years  she 
has  worked  as  an  investigator  in  the  Passaic 
County  prosecutor's  office.  In  1969,  she  be- 
came the  first  woman  ever  elected  Democratic 
leader  of  the  city  of  Paterson,  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  vivacious 
lady  has  remained  in  that  capacity  for  the  last 
22  years  working  constantly  for  her  party  and 
the  values  of  a  denrKxiratic  process. 

Ann  was  born,  raised  and  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  the  "Dublin"  section  of  Paterson.  Leg- 
endary for  her  unbroken  chain  of  victories  in 
Peterson's  old  seventh  ward,  she  has  eamed 
and  maintains  a  reputation  as  one  wfx)  pro- 
duces big  pluralities  in  her  district  even  when 
the  rest  of  the  city  and  area  records  sweeps 
for  the  opposition.  Ann  has  served  under  the 
last  eight  Democratic  county  chairmen  and 
was  a  confidante  arx)  ck>se  akJe  to  ttie  late 
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Senator  Anthony  J.  Grossi.  She  was  also 
mentioned  prominently  in  the  book  "About 
Peterson,"  a  study  of  Peterson  politics  in  the 
1960's. 

Ann  was  a  political  institution  in  ttie  first, 
second,  and  the  third  districts  of  the  old  sev- 
enth ward.  For  years  opponents  tried  and 
failed  to  woo  the  voters  of  her  political  island. 
The  seventh  ward  failed  to  poll  a  plurality  for 
the  [>emocrats  only  once.  In  1941  and  even  in 
that  year,  Ann's  districts  reported  a  90  percent 
majority  for  ttie  Democrats.  It  took  tfie  bull- 
dozers cutting  a  path  through  the  area  for 
Interstate  80  to  finally  alter  this  unparalleled 
success.  Politicans  and  advocates  in  both  par- 
ties deeply  respect  her  special  talents  and 
atsillties  and  have  named  her  as  one  of  the 
most  astute  persons  to  participate  In  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ann  Palma  attributes  her  tre- 
mendous success  to  hard  work  and  close  corv 
tact  with  tfie  people  In  her  area.  Ann  grew  up 
In  the  district  living  and  working  virtually  her 
entire  life  with  the  families  in  her  neighhoods. 
She  grew  to  know  them  Intimately  as  she 
worked  365  days  a  year  in  her  role  as  ward 
leader.  Ann  always  found  a  way  to  help  tfwse 
in  need  or  tfiose  who  simply  needed  a  friend. 

For  over  half  a  century  Ann  Palma  has  been 
a  force  to  be  reckoneid  with  in  the  city  of 
Paterson  and  In  Passaic  County.  When  so 
many  of  our  voters  have  fallen  Into  apathy  it 
is  refreshing  to  see  tfiere  are  still  people  who 
are  determined  to  be  active  in  their  commu- 
nities and  exercise  their  privilege  as  voters. 
Ann  has  been  a  quiet  but  supremely  effective 
part  of  the  political  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  Ann's  lovely  daugh- 
ter Mrs.  Frances  Scert)ak  and  her  three  won- 
derful grandchildren,  Adrienne,  Robert,  and 
Eric  are  extremely  proud  of  her  many  acconrv 
plishments  and  her  unwavering  commitment  to 
involvement  in  the  community.  Whatever  your 
political  affiliation  may  be,  we  can  all  admire 
and  appreciate  the  dedication  and  unselfish 
efforts  of  an  individual  who  believes  in  partici- 
pation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  you  are  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  a  special  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  dynamic  grandmothers  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  know,  the  Honorable 
Ann  Palma. 


TIME  TO  CLOSE  CAPTION 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1991 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  starting  today. 
House  floor  proceedings  will  be  captioned  for 
televlskin  marking  a  significant  step  toward 
providing  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  Americans 
with  greater  access  to  tfie  democratic  process. 
Sadly  however,  not  all  televiskxi  program- 
ming is  being  captk>ned.  The  gulf  war  has 
highlighted  the  Cable  News  Network's  leading 
role  In  providing  timely  coverage  of  workj 
events.  For  days  we  were  riveted  to  our  tele- 
vision sets  to  receive  the  latest  news  and  live 
reports  from  Baghdad.  All  of  us,  that  is,  except 
Vne  24  million  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  Ameri- 
cans who,  due  to  Vhe  lack  of  captkming,  are 
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denied  access  to  this  vital  source  of  informa- 
tkm. 

I.  King  Jordan.  Presklent  of  GaUaudet  Uni- 
versity, the  only  accredited  liberal-arts  univer- 
sity for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired,  has  a 
saying,  "Deaf  people  can  do  everything  except 
hear,  and  watch  CNN." 

UnderstarxJalJly,  this  has  been  a  source  of 
consklerable  frustration  for  the  hearing  Im- 
paired community,  many  of  wtwm  have  close 
friends  and  relatives  serving  In  the  MkJdIe 
East.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  time  of  natk>nal 
crisis  we  need  to  provkle  all  Americans  with 
access  to  tne  news. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring nearly  all  new  televiskm  sets  to  be 
equipped  with  decoder  circuitry  to  greatly  ex- 
pand the  audience  for  captk>r>ed  programming. 
In  addition,  most  other  network  news  t>road- 
casts  are  already  captioned.  Unfortunately, 
CNN  Is  falling  to  keep  up  with  this  trend  to- 
wards captioning. 

I  am  circulating  a  "Dear  CoHeague"  seeking 
signatures  on  a  letter  to  Turner  Broadcasting 
chairman,  Ted  Turner,  requesting  that  the 
Cable  News  Network  begin  captkming  their 
broadcasts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Include  In  the 
Record  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Gallaudet  University. 
CNN  Resolution  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees 

Whereas,  Gallaudet  University  is  a  univer- 
sity of  international  repute,  established  by 
the  Congress  in  1864,  to  serve  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  persons;  and 

Whereas,  Gallaudet  University  is  governed 
by  a  21-member  Board  of  Trustees  that  in- 
cludes members  of  the  Congress,  the  business 
world,  education  and  other  professional  dis- 
ciplines: and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
Board's  attention  that  Cable  News  Network 
does  not  close  caption  its  programs,  making 
it  inaccessible  to  more  than  24  million  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  Americans  and  millions 
more  world-wide;  and 

Whereas,  without  captioning,  individuals 
with  a  hearing  loss  are  unable  to  benefit 
from  the  excellent  reporting  of  Cable  News 
Network  and  to  keep  abreast  of  news  devel- 
opments throughout  the  world:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  request  the  net- 
work to  consider  captioning  its  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  all  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
viewers;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Ted  Turner.  Chairman,  Turner 
Broadcasting. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  reauttxxizatkxi  of  tfie 
House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  i  serve 
on  the  Hunger  Committee,  and  I  have  always 
been  impressed  with  the  Important  informatk>n 
and  advocacy  roles  that  the  committee  and  its 
dedk:ated  staff  fulfill.  The  only  way  we  can 
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ever  achieve  our  goal  of  erKing  world  twnger 
is  to  raise  the  awareness  of  al  Americans  and 
ttie  collective  willpower  of  all  the  wofld's  citi- 
zens to  take  actions  to  feed  and  empower  ttie 
hungry. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricutture 
Committee,  and  a  representative  of  a  highly 
productive  agricultural  area,  my  constituenls 
kx)k  to  me  to  lead  ttie  way  in  sharing  our 
abundance  of  food  with  the  hungry  people  of 
the  worid.  As  we  know,  the  problem  of  hunger 
is  much  more  compinated  than  just  a  question 
of  food  distribution.  The  Hunger  Committee 
has  led  the  way  in  focusing  our  attention  and 
resources  on  increasing  food  security  among 
the  worid's  poorest  people.  The  distinguished 
leadership  of  the  committee  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  separate  humanitarian  concerns  from 
polltKal  expediency  and  military  spending  in 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  And,  thanks  to  the 
persistence  of  Hunger  Committee  members 
and  staff,  emergency  food  supplies  have  often 
reached  their  Intended  recipients  in  spite  of 
politcal  strife  and  even  civil  wars. 

The  Hunger  Committee  has  been  identified 
with  numerous  domestK  and  international  hurv 
ger  and  development  programs  over  the  years 
including:  The  Global  Poverty  Reduction  Act; 
the  Women,  Infants,  and  ChlWren  [WIC]  sup- 
plemental feeding  program;  chiW  survival  ac- 
tivities woridwkJe;  a  women-in-devek>pment 
focus  In  foreign  aid;  health  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  for  the  innocent  vKtims  of  political 
violence  in  Central  AmerKa:  and  improve- 
ments in  the  U.S.  Put)lk:  Law  480  Food  Aid 
Program. 

I  look  forward  to  my  continuing  association 
with  the  Hunger  Committee,  and  a  chance  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  workJ  hunger. 
We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  must  take  ttie  lead 
to  stem  the  toll  of  40,000  people  dead  every 
single  day  due  to  hunger  and  hunger-related 
diseases.  We  must  stop  this  horrtole  waste  of 
human  resources. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  THOMAS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  make  tfiese  remarks  concern- 
ing the  passing  of  an  uncommonly  special  In- 
dividual, Danny  Thomas.  Danny  Thomas  was 
a  giant  of  a  man.  He  was  proud  of  his  roots, 
committed  to  his  family,  and  deeply  devoted  to 
his  religion.  Danny  Tfiomas  understood  the 
Importance  of  leaving  this  worid  a  t>etler  place 
than  he  found  it.  I  had  tfie  privilege  of  knowing 
Danny  for  some  20  years,  and  I  join  many 
generations  of  Americans  in  mourning  his 
death. 

Bom  from  a  Lebanese  family  of  humble 
means  In  DeerfiekJ,  Ml,  Danny  Ttiomas  ursued 
a  career  In  entertainment  wtiJch  eventually  led 
him  to  be  called  "American's  Favorite  Teie- 
visk>n  Comedian."  But  he  was  more  ttian  a 
comedian;  Darmy  was  a  critically  acclaimed 
actor  of  tfie  stage,  televiskm,  and  ttie  silver 
screen.  Starring  in  a  variety  of  shows  through- 
out tfie  years  such  as  "The  Danny  Tfiomas 
Hour,"  The  Practice,"  and  "I'm  a  Big  Girf 
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Now,"  Danny's  face  is  well  known  on  tele- 
vision to  this  day.  He  was  best  known  as  the 
star  of  the  popular  late  1950's  televisnn  show, 
"Make  Room  for  Daddy." 

Danny  won  the  hearts  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans with  his  wonderfully  ethnc  brand  of 
humor.  It  was  a  pride  for  his  Lebanese  heri- 
tage and  a  keen  belief  in  feimily,  community, 
and  nation  whk;h  made  Danny  Thomas  a  dis- 
tinctly American  humorist  I  can  remember  his 
stories  as  we  both  waited  at  the  "National  Ellis 
Island  Medal  of  Honor  Ceremony."  Danny's 
humor  made  that  night  a  truly  special  one  for 
me,  similar  to  ttie  way  he  relaxed  and  de- 
lighted milHons  of  Americans. 

Danny  Thomas  also  distinguished  himself  in 
his  personal  life  by  t)eing  a  devoted  family 
member.  Married  to  Rose  Marie  Cassaniti  on 
January  15,  1936,  Danny  was  tfie  loving  father 
to  three  chikjren,  Mario,  Terre,  and  Tony  and 
the  proud  grandfather  of  five  grandchikjren. 
Mark)  Thomas  pursued  her  own  career  as  a 
comedienne  in  tfie  hit  television  series,  'That 
Girt,"  while  Tony  is  currently  the  producer  of 
some  of  television's  most  popular  programs 
like  "Tfie  GokJen  Girts"  and  "Empty  Nest." 

As  a  well-known  philanthropist,  Danny 
Ttiomas  contributed  to  many  humanitarian 
causes.  However,  fie  will  always  be  best 
known  for  his  efforts  in  founding  St.  Jude  Chil- 
dren's Research  Hospital,  in  Memphis,  IN,  a 
wortd  famous  cancer  research  institution.  He 
orx:e  commented: 

"You  can't  say  Danny  Thomas  without 
thinking  about  St.  Jude  and  you  can't  say 
St.  Jude  without  thinking  about  Danny 
Thomas.  Without  being  an  actor.  I  coula 
never  have  been  a  philanthropist.''  His  con- 
tributions were  real,  for  as  he  said  himself, 
"Nothing  happens  at  St.  Jude  that  I  dont 
know  about." 

The  list  of  St.  Jude's  accomplishments  is 
truly  awe  inspiring.  Medical  advances  originat- 
ing from  this  institution  are  responsible  for 
substantially  increasing  the  patient  remission 
rate  of  deadly  diseases  like  leukemia  and 
Hodgkin's  disease,  in  the  latter  case  from  2  to 
90  percent.  Researchers  at  this  institution  are 
advancing  our  understanding  of  the  actual 
phenomenon  of  cancer,  bringing  us  closer  and 
closer  to  finding  a  cure.  As  a  first-rate  hospital, 
St.  Jude  is  visited  every  day  by  the  sick  from 
all  over  the  world.  When  we  consider  that  St. 
Jude  was  the  product  of  one  man's  goal, 
wtiole  generations  of  people  will  owe  their 
lives  to  Danny  Thomas. 

Even  tfiough  in  life  Danny  Thomas  received 
many  honors,  five  Emmy  awards  and  a  con- 
gressional gold  medal  to  mention  a  few,  I  be- 
lieve fie  will  be  remembered  most  for  what  he 
gave.  To  the  many  he  touched,  Danny  Thom- 
as gave  hope  most  of  all.  To  those  who  were 
sek  and  suffering,  Danny  offered  the  hope  of 
life  and  relief  through  his  efforts  in  founding 
the  St  Jude  Chiklren's  Medical  Center.  To 
Americans  of  all  ages  he  served  as  a  role 
model,  proving  tfiat  fiard  work  and  talent  can 
produce  remarkatiie  success.  Finally,  to  peo- 
ple wfx)  watched  his  television,  stage,  and 
movie  performances,  Danny  Thomas  gave  the 
gift  of  laugfiter.  Laugfiter  in  many  ways  is  tfie 
greatest  cure  of  all.  America  is  grateful  to  you. 
Danny  Ttwmas,  for  having  lifted  our  spirits 
and  fiaving  given  us  renewed  hope. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SADDAM  HUSSEIN  OBTAINED  SAT- 
BLLITE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  BOTH 
KUWAIT  AND  SAUDI  ARABIA 


February  19.  1991 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFTELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  reveal  that  Iraq  acquired  detailed 
satellite  photographs  of  tx>th  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  a  full  3  months  t)efore  Saddam  Hus- 
sein launcfied  his  brutal  attack  on  Kuwait.  This 
further  supports  my  tielief  tfiat  tfie  Iraqi  dic- 
tator intended  to  also  invade  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  higfvresolution  ptiotographs  acquired 
from  a  French  company  with  ties  to  the 
French  Government,  were  undoubtedly  used 
by  Iraqi  military  planners  when  they  launched 
their  successful  blitzkrieg  on  Kuwait. 

Iraq's  acquisition  of  satellite  coverage  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  as  well  as  Kuwait,  supports  the 
belief  that  Iraq  intended  to  wage  war  against 
Saudi  Arabia  as  well.  In  addition,  tfiere  are 
other  indicators  of  Saddam's  long-range  plan 
for  that  region.  Shortly  after  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait,  Saddam  Hussein  called  upon  his 
Muslim  brothers  to  help  him  liberate  the  holy 
sites  in  Mecca  and  Medina  from  the  control  of 
the  Saudi  royal  family,  and  suggested  on  other 
occasions  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  at- 
tacked for  hosting  non-Muslim  soldiers.  The 
size  of  the  Iraqi  force  Invading  Kuwait  was 
very  large  and  exceeded  the  troop  level  nor- 
mally needed  to  capture  such  a  small  and 
lightly-defended  country.  The  Iraqi  military  also 
emplaced  surface-to-surface  missiles  in  Ku- 
wait shortly  after  capturing  that  country  and 
may  have  Intended  to  attack  the  Saudi  king- 
dom with  them. 

Ir  addition,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conv 
mittee  learned  a  few  months  ago  that  some 
Iraqi  armored  units  made  border  Incursions 
into  Saudi  Arabia  shortly  after  their  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  and  that  Iraqi  officials  were  unrespon- 
sive to  Saudi  complaints  about  the  Incursion. 
If  Iraqi  military  units  had  continued  south  into 
the  oil-rich  eastern  Province  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Saddam  Hussein  would  now  control  much  of 
the  world's  oil  reserves,  and  American  troops 
might  be  confronting  Iraqi  units  on  Saudi  soil 
in  an  area  replete  with  costly  and  vulnerable 
oil  drilling  and  refining  facilities. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
claim  that  Saddam  Hussein  had  no  designs  on 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  there  was  no  real  need 
to  send  United  States  forces  to  defend  the 
Saudi  kingdom.  I  believe  that  this  recent  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  previous  reports,  Indicate 
that  the  Iraqi  dictator  may  have  intended  to 
seize  the  eastern  region  of  that  country. 

Saddam  Hussein's  acquisition  of  satellite 
photography  of  txDth  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  careful  planning  of  his  attack,  and  his  sub- 
sequent military  actions  reveal  that  he  prob- 
ably intended  also  to  invade  oil-rich  areas  of 
Arabia.  It  Is  clear  to  this  Member  that  the  ad- 
ministration's swift  response  to  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion was  prudent  and  may  have  saved  tfie 
day  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  commend  the  following  Financial  Times  ar- 
ticle on  this  matter  to  my  colleagues. 


[From  the  Financial  Times,  Jan.  H,  1991] 

Iraq  Bought  Satellite  Picture  of  Kuwait 

(By  Lionel  Barl>er) 

Iraq  tiought  hlgh-deflnltlOD  satellite  photo- 
graphs of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  from  a 
French  company  specializing  In  photo-recon- 
naissance three  months  betore  the  August  2 
invasloD. 

The  pictures  contained  sensitive  Informa- 
tion atlout  roads,  infrastructure  and  other 
installations  helpful  to  a  potential  aggres- 
sor. Deeplte  this,  Spot-Image,  a  Toulouse- 
based  tmsiness  with  close  links  to  the  French 
government  and  the  US  department  of  de- 
fense, went  ahead  with  the  sale. 

The  last  batch  of  photographs  was  deliv- 
ered to  Baghdad  on  May  2  last  year,  and 
formed  part  of  a  contract  signed  in  1988  to 
provide  satellite  data. 

Mr.  Gerard  Brachet,  Spot-Image's  chair- 
man, wto  was  in  Washington  this  week,  de- 
fended the  deal  with  Baghdad  in  an  interview 
with  tlie  Financial  Times:  "Iraq  was  not  an 
unusual  customer  or  one  which  commanded 
special  attention." 

Spot-Image  is  the  privately  owned  sales 
company  for  the  French  government's  heav- 
ily subsidized  satellite  programme.  It  is  sup- 
plying the  Pentagon  and  other  clients  in  the 
multinitional  coalition  with  photographs  of 
the  Gulf  region. 

Out  of  a  total  20  pictures  delivered  by 
Spot,  "five,  three  or  seven"  were  deemed 
sensitive  by  the  company. 

These  overlapping  photographs  of  the 
targetted  areas  in  the  region,  taken  from 
two  different  perspectives,  allowed  the  Iraqis 
to  look  at  territory  and  installations  to  map 
a  route  for  an  invasion  and  identify  potential 
points  of  resistance  from  Kuwaiti  defenses. 

Satellite  experts  in  Washington  say  that 
civilian  customers  interested  in  exploring 
land  for  urban  planning  only  require  pictures 
from  ore  angle.  Military  clients  want  pic- 
tures from  two  or  three  perspectives  to  gain 
an  impression  of  the  height  of  structures  and 
the  physical  dimensions  of  potential  targets. 

This  tends  to  confound  Iraq's  claim  at  the 
time  Off  the  invasion  that  its  move  was 
unpremeditated  and  was  instead  provoked  by 
Kuwaiti  intransigence  on  issues  such  as  oil 
production  levels  and  outstanding  loan  to 
Baghdad. 

Spot  was  sufficiently  alarmed  by  the  Iraqi 
request  for  data  on  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
that  it  subsequently  halted  future  deliveries 
to  its  customer  in  Baghdad,  the  National  Re- 
mote Sensing  Centre,  a  front  organization 
for  the  Iraqi  government,  .\sked  if  he  had 
passed  on  details  of  the  li'aqi  request  to 
French  or  US  authorities,  both  of  whom 
would  have  viewed  it  as  potentially  critical 
intelligence.  Mr.  Brachet  said:  "I  doubt  that. 
I  am  not  aware  of  anything  we  did.  but  I  am 
not  saying  anything  against  information  you 
have.  ' 


THE  IRAQI  OFFER  FOR 
WITHDRAWAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Iraq  offered  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  *  *  *  if 
a  long  series  of  conditions  are  met.  We  now 
witness  a  ray  of  hope,  struggling  to  emerge 
from  the  overwhelming  haze  of  a  blatant  politi- 
cal ploy  on  the  part  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Up 
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until  now,  Saddam  Hussein  has  insisted  that 
Kuwait  was  invvocatily  the  19th  province  of 
Iraq  and  that  there  would  be  no  compromise 
on  this  matter.  Under  the  crushing  pressure  of 
a  war  he  is  fated  to  lose,  he  seems  to  have 
convenierrtly  changed  his  mind.  But  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  gives  nothing  up,  while  attempt- 
ing to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Arab 
wortd.  His  conditions  are  obviously  unreason- 
able arxl  unacceptable.  I  think  we  can  only  be 
amused  by  a  man  wtw  wants  Vne  United 
States  to  pay  reparations  to  him  for  a  war  he 
started.  So,  while  the  offer  Is  encouraging  in 
that  Saddam  Hussein  finally  has  publically  rec- 
ognized that  Kuwait  is  not  part  of  Iraq,  it  is  not 
one  we  can  accept.  I  stand  to  offer  my  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  President  and  our  fight- 
ing men  arid  women  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Hussein  has  tried  mightily  to  link  his  irwa- 
slon  of  Kuwait  with  the  other  problems  of  the 
Middte  East,  especially  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem. It  has  t)een  wisely  pointed  out  that  Iraq 
did  not  invade  Kuwait  to  help  the  Palestinians. 
Linkage  is  a  false  and  shalksw  corKept.  We 
can  have  peace  tomorrow.  Saddam  Hussein 
hokJs  the  fate  of  his  nation  arxj  his  country- 
men in  his  own  hands.  The  bombs  will  cease 
to  drop  when  he  announces  an  unconditional 
witfidrawl  from  Kuwait  and  we  see  the  dust 
clouds  of  soldiers  retreating  to  the  north.  This 
seems  very  simple  to  me,  and  we  shoukj  ex- 
pect nothing  less.  Therefore,  while  I  welcome 
this  positive  step,  I  tjelieve  we  should  remain 
firm  in  our  vision  of  a  free  Kuwait  and  a  peace 
without  appeasement. 


SUPPORT  CHANGE  IN  THE  SDI 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MATfflEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  proposed  to  reduce  and  modify  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  program  to  give  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  capacity  to  intercept  nuclear 
missiles  launched  by  Third  World  military  pow- 
ers such  as  Iraq  or  Libya. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this  change 
in  the  SDI  Program. 

The  success  of  the  Patriot  antimissile  weap- 
on system  in  krracking  down  Scud  missiles 
from  Iraq  has  been  an  outstanding  demonstra- 
tion of  Vne  effectiveness  of  antimissile  tech- 
nology and  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi,  the  leader 
of  Libya,  has  tieen  quoted  as  saying  that  If  he 
had  possessed  a  nuclear  missile  during  the 
United  States  attack  on  him  In  1 986,  he  would 
have  fired  rt  at  New  York. 

Moreover,  our  experience  with  Saddam 
Hussein  has  shown  what  Third  World  military 
powers  are  capable  of,  and  soon  countries  like 
Iraq  may  possess  missiles  of  sufficient  range 
to  reach  most  cities  in  the  wortd. 

The  President  is  right.  We  must  prepare  for 
the  day  when  we  will  have  to  deferxj  our- 
selves against  this  type  of  threat 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  warrted  in 
published  reports  neariy  2  years  ago  that  15 
developir^  nations  woukj  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  ballistic  missle  in  the  next  decade. 
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What  the  President  is  proposing  will  be 
cheaper  and  more  effective  ttian  Vne  massive 
star  wars  technotogy  thai  tias  been  under  de- 
bate for  ttie  past  few  years. 

The  PreskJenrs  proposal  is  the  most  sen- 
sit)le  and  ecorxxnk^  precaution  we  can  take 
to  prepare  for  a  future  in  wliich  even  a  small, 
hostile  natkm  will  possess  ttw  means  for  mass 
destruction. 


CONGRATULATIONS  CHARLES 

EDGAR     PIERCE     ON     ACHIEVING 
THE  RANK  OF  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  BOB  dimm 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening 
of  March  9,  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  44  will  con- 
vene an  Eagle  Court  of  Honor  to  award 
Chartes  Edgar  Pierce  Scouting's  highest  rank. 
I  am  proud  to  join  Chartes'  family  and  friends 
in  congratulating  him  on  this  accomplishment. 

Earning  the  Eagle  Scout  Award  is  no  easy 
task.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  all  Scouts 
are  atrfe  to  meet  its  requirements.  Not  only 
does  a  Scout  have  to  earn  the  requisite  num- 
ber and  type  of  merit  t>adges  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, to  demonstrate  community  service  and 
leadership. 

The  Court  of  Honor  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  Chartes  has  excelled  in  meeting 
these  requirements.  As  the  senior  patrol  lead- 
er of  Troop  No.  44,  Chartes  holds  a  position 
of  great  responsibility.  He  is  a  genuine  leader. 
He  has  exhibited  great  dedication,  confidence 
and  perseverance:  Skills  which  will  be  invalu- 
able in  later  life. 

I  congratulate  Chartes  on  earning  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award  as  well  as  his  family  and  friends 
who  have  encouraged  him  during  his  Scouting 
career. 


LEGISLATION  TO  NAME  A  POSTAL 
FACILITY  IN  CLEVELAND.  OH.  IN 
HONOR  OF  FORMER  BASEBALL 
GREAT  LUSCIOUS  "LUKE" 

EASTER 
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time  tfie  president  of  ttie  Roctwater  Red 
Wings.  Luke  and  I  had  become  dose  friends 
and  we  stayed  in  contact  after  I  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1962. 

Luke  was  as  popular  in  Cleveland  and  Buf- 
fak)  as  he  later  became  in  Rochester.  He  was 
well  known  for  his  friendKness,  warmth,  arKJ 
generosity  of  spirit  as  he  was  for  his  ability  to 
hit  towering  fiome  runs.  Jack  Graney,  ttw 
Clevelarxj  radio  anrxxmcer,  called  Luke's 
home  runs  bazooka  blasts. 

Luke  was  one  of  the  first  blacks  to  gain 
entry  into  major  league  basetiall,  folk>wing 
Jackie  Robinson  by  only  2  years.  He  had  WHe 
professk>r»l  training  wlien  fie  was  signed  t>y 
Cleveland  Indian  general  manager.  Bill  Veeck, 
out  of  ttie  Negro  Anr>erican  League.  After  a 
short  stint  in  the  minors  Luke  joined  Vhe  Indi- 
ans in  1949  at  the  age  of  33.  Although 
plagued  t>y  chronic  knee  injuries  ttiat  limited 
his  career  to  491  games  with  Cleveland,  his 
long  home  runs  made  him  a  fan  favorite. 

On  June  27,  1950,  Luke  connected  tor  tt>e 
longest  home  run  ever  f«t  at  Cleveland's  Mu- 
ncipal  Stadium.  The  477-foot  sfK>t  landed  in 
the  upper  right  fieW  seats.  The  6-foot-4.  240- 
pound  first  t>aseman  batted  left  handed  and,  in 
six  seasons  with  the  Irxiians,  hit  .274  with  93 
home  runs,  arx]  340  runs  batted  in. 

On  March  29,  1979,  Luke,  by  then  a  unkxi 
Stewart  for  the  Aircraft  Workers  Alliance  at 
TRW,  Inc.  of  Cleveland,  was  accosted  t)y  two 
men  as  he  left  a  branch  office  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Co.  When  tie  refused  to  give  up  the 
cash  he  had  in  a  shopping  bag,  he  was  hit  fa- 
tally atx)ve  the  heart  by  a  shortgun  t)last.  The 
rrwney  in  the  tag  was  not  his,  it  was  from 
checks  he  had  cashed  for  fellow  workers. 

Luke  was  a  perfect  role  model  for  the  chil- 
dren who  adored  him.  He  often  would  sfiend 
hours  talking  to  and  signing  autographs,  to  the 
great  pleasure  of  his  fans.  Luke  is  a  man  we 
will  not  forget  not  only  for  his  baseball  ability, 
but  the  way  he  gave  of  himself  to  his  fans  and 
each  community  in  which  he  played.  Luke 
truly  was  t>igger  than  life. 

It  Is  a  just  and  fitting  tritiute  tor  the  postal  fa- 
cility at  630  E.  105th  Street,  Cleveland,  OH,  to 
be  named  after  Luke  Easter. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
and  privilege  for  Representative  Louis  Stokes 
arxl  I  to  introduce  legislation  today  to  honor  a 
true  good  will  amt>assador  of  baseball,  Luke 
Easter.  Our  legislation  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  23  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servk:e. 

Luke  is  still  regarded  in  Rochester,  NY,  as 
the  most  popular  player  in  tfie  history  of  the 
Rocfiester  Red  Wings.  After  a  successful  ca- 
reer in  tfie  majors  with  ttie  Cleveland  Indians 
and  ttie  okj  Triple  A  Buffak)  Bisons,  Luke 
joined  the  Rochester  Red  Wings  in  1959.  He 
spent  six  seasons  as  a  player  and  a  coach  in 
Rochester,  where  he  became  a  legend.  I  had 
the  honor  of  krxMving  Luke  Easter,  his  wife 
Virgil,  and  his  entire  family,  since  I  was  at  that 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  END 

STRENGTH  FOR  THE  COAST 
GUARD  SELECTED  RESERVE  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1992  AND  1993 


HON.  RPBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third 
Congress  that  I  have  introduced  a  biH  to  irv 
crease  the  number  of  Coast  Guard  reservists 
to  prepare  the  Coast  Guard  to  meet  its  war- 
time personnel  requirements.  I  fiave  tiecome 
Increasingly  concerned  tfiat  the  Coast  Guard 
is  not  adequately  prepared  to  support  our 
country  in  a  full-scale  conflcL  In  ight  of  the 
events  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  essential  that 
we  address  ttits  problem  immediately. 

The  other  fou  Armed  Forces  have  a  level  of 
preparedness  equal  to  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  tfieir  personnel  requirement  for  war- 
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time  mobifization.  The  Coast  Guard,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  level  of  preparedness  of 
less  than  45  percent  of  its  mobilization  re- 
quiremenL  I  believe  that  it  is  critical  to  change 
this  situabon  arxj  prepare  the  Coast  Guard  for 
wartime  at  a  level  comparable  to  ttiat  of  the 
other  Armed  Forces.  The  augmentation  of  ttie 
active  duly  forces  of  the  Coast  Guard  with  se- 
lected reserve  personnel  will  also  serve  impor- 
tant peacetime  furx:tions,  aiding  the  coastal 
defense  and  drug  interdiction  efforts  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Because  of  the  great  corKem  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  who  serve  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  over  this  situation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  was  required  by  the 
1988  and  1989  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  to  submit  a  plan  to  Congress  to 
bring  the  Coast  Guard  Resen/e  up  to  the  level 
of  the  other  armed  services.  That  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  plan  requires  a  reasonat>le  buildup  to 
the  year  1998,  wt>en  the  Coast  Guard  should 
tiave  95  percent  of  its  reserve  manpower  mo- 
bilization requirements,  or  26,125  selected  re- 
servists. Unfortunately,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
made  no  progress  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
26,125  reservists  since  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve plan  was  sutxnltted. 

This  bill  would  begin  a  9-year  p>ersonnel 
buildup,  adding  the  necessary  increment  of  re- 
servists from  today's  level  of  12,000  personnel 
to  reach  the  necessary  level  of  26,125  reserv- 
ists in  the  year  2000.  I  am  sorry  that  we  must 
postpone  ttie  year  when  the  goal  of  26,125 
will  be  met,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  be- 
cause implementation  of  the  plan  was  not 
t)egun  on  schedule. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  make  the  com- 
mitment now  to  buikj  up  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, because  this  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  It  is  also  important  today  to 
recognize  the  contribution  of  Coast  Guard  re- 
servists to  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  and  to  ensure  that  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  is  prepared  to  support  our  Na- 
tion in  ttie  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious  personnel  shortfall 
that  exists  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  threat- 
ens our  national  security.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  give  this  branch  of  the  Coast  Guard  the 
support  and  funding  it  needs  to  continue  Its 
proud  service  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


PUT  YOUR  MONEY  WHERE  YOUR 
MOUTH  IS 


J  Ml 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19. 1991 
Mr.    MILLER    of   California.    Mr.    Speaker, 
President  Bush,  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress on  January  29,  1991 ,  said: 

Freedom  and  the  power  to  choose  should 
not  be  the  privilege  of  wealth.  They  are  the 
birthright  of  every  American.  Civil  rights 
are  also  crucial  to  protecting  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Every  one  of  us  haa  a  responsibility 
to  speak  out  against  racism,  bigotry  and 
hate. 

I  am  hopeHjl  that  this  year  the  President  witt 
live  by  his  words  arxl  prove  to  the  American 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

people  that  we  arent  reading  false  lips  wtien 
he  proclaims  "freedom"  and  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" for  all.  As  Mr.  Bush  appealed  to  the 
American  people  in  his  address,  I  appeal  to 
him  to  make  1991  a  year  of  renewal  in  which 
he  works  to  guarantee  constitutional  rights  and 
freedoms  to  all  United  States  citizens,  regard- 
less of  race,  gerxler,  or  income. 

President  Bush  has  consistentiy  threatened 
to  veto  legislation  which  wouM  permit  abortion 
funding  or  abortion  related  counseling.  If  the 
"power  to  choose"  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American,  why  cani  a  woman  choose  wtiat  to 
do  with  her  body?  Does  her  gender  disqualify 
her  as  an  American?  Or  is  Mr.  Bush  referring 
only  to  male  Americans?  If  so,  he  should  not 
hide  behind  rhetork:  and  state  his  position 
clearly.  If  he  is  referring  to  all  Amercans,  irv 
eluding  women,  he  should  ensure  that  indivkj- 
ual  women,  not  the  Government,  have  ttie 
right  to  make  ttieir  own  decisions  concerning 
their  reproduction. 

It  Is  absolutely  imperative,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Webster 
case,  that  Mr.  Bush  ensure  that  every  woman 
has  the  choice  and  access  to  a  safe,  legal 
abortion,  regardless  of  her  economic  status, 
wittwut  interference  from  the  States.  Women's 
constitutional  right  of  privacy,  the  basis  of  the 
Court's  1 973  Roe  versus  Wade  decision,  must 
be  upheld. 

The  President  further  stifled  women's  free- 
dom and  equal  opportunity  when  he  vetoed 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  Nearly  60 
percsent  of  American  women  work,  the  majority 
of  them  out  of  economic  necessity.  The  days 
when  a  father  worked  while  the  mother  stayed 
at  home  to  care  for  the  children  are  gone. 
Women,  however,  are  still  primarily  resporv 
sibia  for  the  care  of  the  children.  The  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act  would  guarantee  job^ 
protected  family  or  medical  leave  for  workers, 
enabling  many  women  to  keep  their  jobs  after 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  or  other  temporary  dis- 
ability leave.  America  is  the  only  industrialized 
country  in  the  world  which  does  not  grant 
some  form  of  family  leave.  West  Germany  and 
Japan  each  guarantee  at  least  3  months  of 
paid  family  leave. 

We  need  to  guarantee  each  person  equal 
opportunity  in  the  workplace  by  granting  family 
leave  and  protection  from  discrimination.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  would  have  provided 
minorities  and  women  with  powerful  safe- 
guards to  challenge  employment  discrimina- 
tion by  establishing  that  workers  cannot  be 
harassed,  fired,  or  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  race  or  gender.  Despite  months  of 
negotiations  in  which  Congress  removed  larv 
guage  which  caused  the  administration  cor>- 
cern  because  of  the  possibility  of  "quotas," 
President  Bush  vetoed  this  historic  legislation. 
I  hope  that  this  year  Mr.  Bush  will  practkie 
what  he  preaches,  working  to  protect  civil 
rights  and  give  all  people  the  freedom  to 
"cfiart  their  own  destiny"  and  to  go  as  far  as 
skills  and  hard  wori<  will  take  them,  unre- 
stiicted  by  race  or  gender,  rather  than  hiding 
behifxJ  mislabeling  of  the  issue  to  justify  his 
nonsupport. 

I  appeal  to  Mr.  Bush  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
freedom,  to  join  the  community  of  conscience, 
and  figtit  to  guarantee  irxjivkjuals  ttie  rights 
given  to  ttiem  by  ttie  Constitution.  As  he  calls 
upon  minorities  and  women  to  protect  our 
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country  and  ttie  freedom  of  others,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  ensure  them  the  same  protection 
and  freedom  in  the  workplace  and  home. 


A  SALUTE  TO  COL.  VICTOR  J. 
FERRARI,  SAN  ANTONIO  CIVIC 
LEADER  AND  USAA  EXECUTIVE, 
FOR  "MAKING  A  DIFFERENCE" 


IN 


TH 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OF  TEXAS 
E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  many  San  Antonians  and 
members  of  tiie  USAA  family  in  saluting  Col. 
Vk:tor  J.  Fen-ari,  USAF  retired,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  lis  75th  birtfxjay  on  Fet}ruary  24. 

The  birthday  observance  is  an  opportunity 
to  pay  well  deserved  h-ibute  to  a  man  wtiose 
hallmari<  has  been  that  of  "making  a  dif- 
ference." Colonel  Ferrari  has  earned  that  envi- 
able reputation  through  his  professional  and 
civk;  activities  and,  equally  important,  has  in- 
spired ofiers  to  do  the  same. 

War  almost  denied  us  his  wisdom  and  dedi- 
cation. As  a  navigator  on  a  B-24  bomber  shot 
down  by  fighters  over  Holland,  he  survived, 
and  after  6  months  with  the  underground  there 
took  an  injured  airman  back  to  England  with 
him.  He  want  on  to  complete  a  29-year  career 
in  the  Air  Force. 

In  San  Antonio,  Colonel  Ferrari  is  an  active 
member  and  leader  in  1 7  education  and  public 
service  committees  which  have  produced  posi- 
tive resiJts.  For  example,  he  heads  the  USAA 
Mentor  Program  in  the  San  Antonio  Independ- 
ent School  District.  In  just  2  years,  beginning 
in  1988,  the  program  went  from  67  volunteers 
in  two  schools  to  234  volunteers  in  four 
schools.  Similarly,  through  various  initiatives 
as  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio  Commission 
in  Literacy,  Colonel  Ferrari  helped  energize 
the  highly  successful  225-READ  Program.  He 
made  a  difference. 

At  USAA,  one  of  the  Nation's  major  insur- 
ance and  financial  services  companies,  and 
which  is  headquartered  in  my  district.  Colonel 
Ferrari  developed  a  centralized  education  and 
training  operation  that  is  a  model  for  the  in- 
dustry. As  president  of  USAA's  Federal  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  in  his  other  assignments  at 
USAA,  he  consistentiy  and  successfully  has 
promoted  employee  and  community  welfare 
and  edu<}ation.  He  has  made  a  difference. 

At  the  Air  Force  Academy,  as  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  and  deputy  com- 
mandant of  cadets.  Colonel  Ferrari  was  cred- 
ited with  strengthening  the  sense  of  unity  and 
purpose  among  the  faculty  and  staff  and  ad- 
vancing the  academy's  excellence  in  its  aca- 
demic programs.  He  made  a  difference. 

The  San  Arrtonkj  area  fias  been  fortunate  to 
have  Vk:  Farrari  as  one  of  its  most  concerned 
and  prodjctive  citizens.  We  salute  him  for  his 
senrice  to  community  and  courrtry  and  for 
making  a  difference. 


February  19,  1991 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  H.H. 
MORRIS.  FORMER  POSTMASTER 
OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


HON.  WnjJAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Hon.  H.H.  Morris,  better  known  as  Hap  to 
those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  during  his  long  and  productive  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  40  years.  Hap  served  the  Members  of 
the  House  in  several  important  capacities: 
From  1932  to  1940,  he  was  an  assistant  in  the 
DemocratK  Cloakroom;  from  1940  to  1949, 
Hap  worked  for  former  Representative  and 
then-Senator  Chapman  of  Kentucky;  in  1949, 
he  became  Assistant  Clerk  in  the  House  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1951,  when  he 
became  an  assistant  to  former  Senator 
Undenwood;  from  1952  to  1955,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  former  Representative  Watts.  After 
having  distinguished  himself  in  these  posi- 
tions. Hap  was  honored  for  his  contrit}utions 
and  servk;es  with  election  by  the  House  Mem- 
bers as  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Hap  atrty  served  as  Postmaster 
from  1956  until  1972. 

An  exemplary  figure,  Hap's  talent  and  dedi- 
cation contritjuted  to  improved  postal  service 
in  the  House.  His  daily  oversight  of  all  facets 
of  the  Office  of  the  Postmaster  and  his  excel- 
lent supervision  of  the  postal  sen/ice  earned 
him  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  House 
Members  arxl  staff. 

This  past  week.  Hap,  a  native  of  Carrollton, 
KY,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Kentucky.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hap  Morris  distinguished  him- 
self as  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  16  years.  During  that  period,  along 
with  his  prior  service  in  the  House,  he  exenv 
plified  the  dedication  and  commitment  to  pur- 
pose which  we  all  should  strive  to  achieve.  I 
salute  Hap's  many  accomplishments  and  am 
grateful  for  his  contributions  io  the  Office  of 
the  Postmaster  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. To  his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 
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intemational  arena  as  a  primary  arxj  lending 
organization,  opening  resettlement  offices  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  and  Rome  in  addition,  during 
the  Irarvlraq  war,  Rav  Tov  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  for  ttie  security  of  Iranian  Jews  as 
they  were  initially  prevented  from  leaving  Iran 
legally. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
extend  both  my  congratulations  arxJ  t>est  wish- 
es to  Rav  Tov  for  Its  invaluable  refugee  sen/- 
kxs  as  well  as  to  Rabbi  David  Niederman,  its 
executive  director  and  founder.  I  trust  tfiat  Rav 
Tov  will  continue  in  their  success  in  provkjing 
refugees  with  the  needed  housing,  medk:al, 
and  immigration  assistance  necessary  to  pro- 
vkJe  for  a  snKxith  transition,  and  fiope  \hai 
one  day  their  excellent  refugee  services  will 
no  longer  be  in  need. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  RAV  TOV 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  Rav  Tov  an  international  Jewish 
rescue  organization,  as  it  nears  its  18th  year 
of  existerKe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Russian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean refugees  continue  to  look  for  asylum 
elsewtiere.  Rav  Tov  has  inaeasir)gly  become 
the  gateway  to  freedom;  provkJing  refugee 
programs  from  reception  into  new  countries  to 
education  programs  geared  toward  easing  the 
resettiement  process. 

Rav  Tov.  founded  in  1973  as  a  kx^  reset- 
tlement agency,  has  since  moved  Into  the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOU  BURGELEN 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  21 , 
1991,  the  community  of  Vallejo  will  honor  an 
exceptional  citizen,  Lou  Burgelin.  A  native  of 
Vallejo,  Lou  has  recently  retired  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Vallejo  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. He  leaves  a  legacy  of  service  to  his 
community  and  to  his  country. 

Lou  began  his  Federal  service  when  he 
started  working  as  a  marine  machinist  at  Mare 
Island  after  graduating  from  ttie  apprentice 
school  there.  In  38  years  of  Federal  service, 
Lou  Burgelin  established  a  remarkable  record 
of  accomplishment.  During  his  tenure  at  Mare 
Island,  he  held  a  variety  of  positions  including 
civilian  head  of  production  control  and  head  of 
the  office  of  project  planning  for  the  shipyard 
commander.  He  also  worked  closely  with  the 
Navy  to  establish  a  system  of  cost  projections 
tor  new  construction  and  to  develop  long- 
range  facilities  requirements.  As  head  of  the 
office  of  project  planning  for  the  shipyard  com- 
mander, he  was  heavily  involved  with  the 
merger  of  Mare  Island  and  Hunter's  Point.  His 
service  at  Mare  Island  ended  when  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  in  order 
to  continue  working  in  the  production  arena. 

In  1972,  Lou  Burgelin,  with  his  wife  of  more 
than  30  years,  Betty,  returned  to  Vallejo  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. While  in  this  position,  he  was  exten- 
sively involved  in  and  concerned  with  the  mili- 
tary construction  of  many  projects  for  Mare  Is- 
land, woriting  closely  with  me  and  other  menv 
bers  of  Congress  from  Vt\e  area.  He  was  also 
a  key  factor  in  ttie  resolution  of  the  dredging 
dilemma  then  facing  Mare  IslarxJ. 

His  partKipation  in  workkwd  conferences  at 
ttie  Washington,  DC  level  while  he  was  work- 
ing at  both  Mare  Island  and  Norfolk,  gave  him 
tfie  expertise  to  provkle  invaluat)le  advk;e  and 
gukjance  for  letters  to  tfie  executive  branch 
and  testimony  for  congressional  hearings  con- 
cerning Mare  Island  and,  Increasingly  over  tfie 
years,  military  construction  projects  in  general. 

However.  Lou  Burgelin's  contributions  ex- 
tend far  past  those  involving  his  work  and  en- 
compass tfie  entire  community.  His  contribu- 
tions include  acting  as  director  and  presklent 
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of  tfie  Navy  Yard  Assodatkyi.  president  of  the 
Napa-Solano  United  Way,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  ttie  North  Bay  Senior  Citizen  Planning 
Council,  and  president  of  the  Mare  Island 
chapter  of  the  NCAA,  later  becoming  a  na- 
tional director  and  serving  as  ttie  eighth  na- 
tional president  In  1946  and  1947.  Lou 
Burgelin  also  helped  to  organize  the  Hunter's 
Point  Emptoyee's  Association,  and  ttie  Naval 
Civilian  Administrators  Association,  becoming 
a  charter  member  of  botti.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  VaHeio  Naval  and  Histor- 
k:al  Museum,  wtiere  he  subsequently  served 
for  10  years  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  as 
secretary  for  tfie  500th  Ship  Fund,  a  memorial 
established  by  tfie  city  of  Vallejo  for  the  500th 
ship  built  at  Mare  Island.  The  Salvation  Army 
managed  to  claim  Lou  for  27  years  as  a  mem- 
b)er  of  its  Advisory  Board  and  as  a  ttiree  time 
chairman.  He  is  currently  tfie  chairman  for  tfie 
local  corps  capital  fundraising  effort 

During  my  8  years  In  Congress,  Lou  has 
been  a  constant  and  unfailing  source  of  Infor- 
mation, advk%  and  wisdom  on  matters  per- 
taining to  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  His 
wealth  of  experience  with  ttie  Navy  in  general 
and  Mare  Island  in  particular,  have  tieen 
tapped  again  and  again  in  advocating  for  the 
best  interests  of  Mare  Island  and  its  employ- 
ees. 

Given  his  past  record  and  community  spirit, 
1  am  sure  tfiat  retirement  from  the  Armed 
Servk;es  Committee  will  only  provkle  Lou  with 
more  time  to  devote  to  his  community  activi- 
ties. I  am  pleased  to  pay  tritxjte  to  a  man  wfio 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  servk^e  for  both  his 
community  and  his  country. 


ARCADIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
STATE  FINALS  IN  WE  THE  PEO- 
PLE NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
COMPETITION 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  announce  that  Arcadia  High 
School,  located  in  my  congressional  distrrct, 
was  the  California  Slate  winner  of  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights.  The  State  competition  was 
held  January  16-18  of  this  year  in  Sac- 
ramento, CA. 

As  nnany  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  Na- 
tional Bk^ntennial  Competitk>n  is  an  edu- 
cational program  developed  and  administered 
b>y  the  Center  for  Civc  Education  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  cosponsored  by  the  Conrvnisskxi  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  tiie  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, htow  in  its  fourth  year,  the  program  offers 
new  and  stimulating  opportunities  to  educate 
young  people  about  tfie  fiistory  and  principles 
of  tfie  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  woukl  like  to  commerxl  Lawrerxx  Somer- 
ville,  ttie  congresskxial  district  coordinator,  for 
the  We  ttie  People  .  .  .  program.  wAiose  dedi- 
cated efforts  have  kept  ttiis  unique  educational 
project  thriving  in  the  Arcadia  Unified  School 
District  Special  recognition  stxMjId  also  be  ex- 
tended to  Dr.  Joseph  Makxiey  and  Joyce 
Maksin.  who  serve  as  ttie  co-State  coordina- 
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tore  in  CaNfomia  for  the  We  the  People  .  .  . 
program  and  are  the  principai  organizers  of 
the  State  conipetjlion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  question  it  is  the 
teachers  of  America  who  are  on  the  front  lines 
of  education  and  are  the  true  unsung  heroes 
in  our  Natioa  Therefore,  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
to  congratulate  Ron  Morris,  the  teacher  of  the 
winning  dass  from  Arcadia  High  School  and 
his  students  wtiose  names  follow  In  alphabet- 
ical order  Dennis  Ballance,  James  Bridge- 
man,  Guy  Cammilleri,  Indira  Cha  Krabarti, 
Alvin  Cham,  Candy  Chan,  Patricia  Chung, 
David  Chung,  Kalpana  Desai,  Alice  Ha,  Becky 
Havens,  Flora  Ho,  Josh  Hoffman,  Tae  Kim. 
Paul  Kramartz,  Amie  Lam,  Christine  Lee,  An- 
gela Lin,  Jui  Pal,  Hyle  Park,  Bill  Rice,  Jean 
Tang.  Patricia  Tsai,  John  Wu,  Myong  Yi. 
Kenny  Yoon,  Milena  Zirovrch,  Jenny  Lee. 

Arcadia  High  School  will  now  go  on  to  com- 
pete in  the  national  finals  to  be  held  April  27- 
29,  1991,  in  Washington,  DC.  Last  year,  1,075 
students  arxl  their  teachers,  representing  43 
States,  participated  in  the  national  competition. 
Ttie  students  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  their 
understanding  of  ttie  Constitution  and  their 
ability  to  apply  constitutk>nal  principles  to  his- 
torical and  contemporary  Issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  We  the  People  .  .  .  pro- 
grams represent  one  of  our  finest  examples  of 
educational  excellerKe  in  the  classroom.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  [ETS]  which  recently  conducted 
two  studies  arvj  found  that  students  who  stud- 
ied ttie  We  ttie  People  ....  curriculum  sig- 
nificantly outperformed  students  who  used 
ottier  approacties  to  studying  the  Constitution. 

I  commend  Arcadia  High  School  for  their 
first  place  finish,  although  I  must  point  out  that 
any  student  who  competes  in  this  exemplary 
program  Is  a  winner  t)ecause  they  will  t>e 
equipped  with  a  greater  understanding  ot  our 
constitutional  democracy,  as  well  as  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  American  citi- 
zens. 


THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE: 
A  HISTORY  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19. 1991 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  The 
Reserve  was  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress on  February  19,  1941,  in  order  to  "pro- 
vide a  trained  force  of  officers  and  men  which 
*  *  *  will  be  adequate  to  enable  that  service 
to  perform  such  extraordinary  duties  as  may 
be  necessitated  by  emergency  conditions." 
Ttie  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  t)een  more 
than  adequate  throughout  its  history  of  serv- 
ice. It  has  been  a  vital  component  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard — providing  peacetime  monitoring 
of  vessel  traffic  control,  port  safety  and  secu- 
rity, hazardous  cargo  transfers,  and  vessel  in- 
spections. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  also  proven 
itself  invaluable  during  national  emergencies 
of  aN  types.  Members  of  the  Resen/e  have  al- 
ways responded  quiddy  and  efficientty  to  pro- 
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vid*  emergency  relief  to  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  the  recent  Hurricane  Hugo.  In 
Charieston,  SC,  the  Reserve  immediately  corv 
verged  on  ttie  town  to  provide  assistance  to 
kxal  law  enforcement  agermes  and  to  help 
evacuate  the  stranded  victims  of  the  storm. 
The  Reserve  has  also  been  an  instrumental 
component  of  Coast  Guard  response  to  envi- 
ronmental tragedies  as  in  the  case  of  the 
grounding  of  ttie  Exxon  Valdez.  Within  hours 
of  tie  spill,  members  of  the  Reserve  had  re- 
ported to  ttieir  active  duty  commands  arxi 
were  involved  with  ttie  immediate  cleanup  ac- 
tivities ttiat  were  crucial  in  avoiding  furttier  erv 
vironmental  damage.  Since  that  time,  ttie 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  provided  more  than 
30,000  days  of  critical  support  to  help  clean 
up  the  largest  oilspill  in  U.S.  history. 

In  addition  to  peacetime  support  operations, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  ready  and 
availat>le  for  callup  to  active  military  service  in 
times  of  national  crisis.  Historically,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  has  heeded  this  call  and  has 
served  in  every  major  U.S.  military  operation 
since  World  War  II.  Today,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  is  once  again  involved  in  mili- 
tary operations,  serving  as  critical  support  per- 
sonnel in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Atxjut  10  percent  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serves, more  than  any  of  the  other  armed 
services,  have  tjeen  called  up  for  active  duty 
during  this  Middle  East  crisis.  Almost  300  re- 
servists, enlisted  in  port  security  units  normally 
staloned  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee 
are  now  serving  at  ports  in  Saudi  Arabia,  pro- 
viding crucial  expertise  in  port  safety  and  se- 
curity. Members  of  the  Reserve  who  specialize 
in  the  offloading  of  hsizardous  material  or  in 
shoreside  security  have  proven  to  be  invalu- 
able to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
largest  military  sealitt  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  On  the  seas,  members  of  the  Reserve 
who  have  t3een  trained  for  interdiction  help  pa- 
trol the  harbors  and  protect  the  offloading  ves- 
sels from  enemy  mines  or  terrorist  attacks.  No 
less  crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  are  the  loyal  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  who  have  stepped  up 
security  at  ports  here  in  the  United  States  and 
who  are  supervising  the  loading  of  the  vessels 
bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  Reserves 
are  providing  the  extra  mobilization  the  Coast 
Guard  needs  to  deal  with  tx)th  the  current  mili- 
tary crisis  and  the  ongoing  missions  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Currently,  the  Coast  Guard's  Selected  Re- 
senre  stands  at  atxiut  12,000  personnel.  In 
1988,  the  Department  of  Transportation  sut>- 
mitted  a  plan  that  would  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  reach  95  percent  of  its  projected 
wartime  mobilization  requirements  by  1998. 
This  plan  estimated  that  the  Coast  Guard 
would  need  to  mobilize  almost  27,000  trained 
and  qualified  military  personnel  in  order  to 
meet  wartime  requirements.  To  date,  the  fund- 
ing needed  to  implement  this  gradual  increase 
in  Reserve  personnel  has  not  tjeen  appro- 
priated. The  ability  of  the  U.S.  military  to  con- 
duct a  war  on  foreign  soil  depends  on  the 
rapid  deployment  of  troops  and  equipment. 
The  security  needed  to  implement  this  rapid 
deployment  can  only  be  provided  by  experi- 
enced and  well-trained  Coast  Guard  reserv- 
ists. While  the  Reserve  has  performed  admira- 
bly in  its  service  in  the  gulf  and  at  ports  here 
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at  horn*,  this  crisis  has  emphaisized  the  im- 
portance of  both  port  security  arxl  a  stronger 
and  larger  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

As  we  commemorate  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  on  its  50th  anniversary,  let  us  re- 
member the  history  of  its  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  ttie  dedication  of  its  members 
to  this  eause.  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  con- 
tinues ite  tradition  of  service  today  on  both  the 
lakes  and  oceans  of  America  and  in  foreign 
ports  amund  ttie  world.  Join  me  now  in  salut- 
ing the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  whk:h  is 
truly  semper  paratus— always  ready— and  will- 
ing to  serve. 


30UTHBRIDGE,  MA:  175TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  "mE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1991 

Mr.  NIEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  today  to  pay  triljute  to  the  town  of 
Southbrfdge,  MA,  that  is  celebrating  its  175th 
anniversary. 

Soutttjridge  was  settled  In  the  1 730's  as  an 
agricultural  community.  By  1816,  when  the 
town  was  incorporated,  it  had  expanded  its 
econorrv  to  include  textile  manufacturing.  The 
town  was  established  along  the  banks  of  the 
Quinebaug  River  in  south  central  Massachu- 
setts. The  availability  of  water  power  resulted 
in  an  industrial  boom.  Two  companies  were 
established,  the  American  Optical  Co.  and  the 
Harrington  Cutlery  Co.  which  soon  became 
the  town's  leading  industries. 

As  industry  expanded,  so  did  the  need  for 
manpower  to  work  in  the  mills.  From  the 
1840's  until  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Southbridge  became  a  melting  pot  for  the 
Irish,  French  Canadians,  Italians,  Polish, 
Greeks,  and  Altjanians.  More  recently,  the 
town  has  attracted  Laotians,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Vietnamese  who  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  diverse  cultural  enhancement  of 
Southbridge. 

This  town,  which  its  founding  fathers 
dutjt)ed  "Honest  Town,"  represents  the  growth 
and  development  that  has  occurred  in  New 
England  and  in  the  United  States  since  the 
America  Revolution.  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
representative  of  this  town.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  its  suc- 
cesses. It  is  a  town  whose  history  captures 
the  American  spirit.  Happy  1 75th,  Southbridge! 


ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  AMERICAS 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Ini- 
tiative tttat  passed  the  House  during  ttie  101st 
Congress,  but  failed  to  become  law  due  to  in- 
action b^  the  other  body. 

The  Enterprise  for  tfie  Americas  Initiative 
[EAI]  provides  a  signific€Uit  opportunity  to  pro- 
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mote  both  environmental  and  sustainabie  de- 
velopment objectives  in  Latin  America  through 
foreign  assistance  debt  relief  that  is  Hnked  to 
environmentally  sustainable  activities  at  the 
local  community  level. 

The  language  in  this  legislation  was  very 
carefully  worked  out,  among  many  parties.  A 
number  of  envirorvnental  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, which  played  a  very  helpful  arxj 
constructive  role,  ttie  administration,  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  including  Memt)ers 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  agreed  to 
this  language.  The  t>ill  represents  a  very  deli- 
cate t>alance,  anrxxig  Vne  various  interests. 
Key  features  of  this  bill  include: 
Flexible  eligit)ility  criteria  for  countries  to  re- 
ceive det>t  relief  arxJ  t>enefits  under  the  facility, 
to  be  housed  in  Treasury,  and  which  will  ad- 
minister det}t  relief  operations. 

Repayment  of  principal  in  U.S.  dollars,  and 
interest  repayment  in  local  currencies  to  t>e 
used  for  agreed  environmental  purposes. 

A  Framework  Agreement  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  debtor  coun- 
try sets  the  parameters  for  use  of  the  environ- 
mental fund,  and  allows  for  in-country,  local  In- 
volvement of  the  environmental  fund  through  a 
txxjy  which  is  to  be  created  to  administer  it. 
The  body  has  grant-making  authority  and  fis- 
cal responsit>ilfties. 

The  local  txxJy,  with  limited  government  rep- 
resentation, draws  its  majority  from  a  wide 
range  of  nongovernmental  organizations,  as 
well  as  from  the  scientific  arxi  academic  com- 
munities. 

A  quasi-governmental/private  advisory  board 
in  the  United  States,  known  as  the  Environ- 
ment for  the  Americas  Board,  is  to  advise,  and 
review  programs  and  audits. 

An  appropriation  of  funds  will  be  required, 
and  therefore,  the  EAI  has  been  determined  to 
be  budget  neutral  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Environmental  activities  eligible  for  funding 
shall  link  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of 
natural  resources  with  local  community  devel- 
opment. The  bill  references  the  list  of  activities 
set  forth  under  the  Global  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act.  That  list  encompasses  a  broad 
range  of  activities — including  restoration,  pro- 
tection, or  sustainable  use  of  oceans,  atmos- 
phere, plant  and  animal  species,  parks  arxJ  re- 
serves, support  for  local  conservation  pro- 
grams, training,  public  awareness,  institutional 
support,  and  ecosystem  management,  and  re- 
generative approaches  to  farmlrig,  forestry, 
fishing  and  watershed  management.  The  total 
amount  of  funding  generated  for  environ- 
mental purposes  ttvough  these  local  currency 
debt  repayments,  is  estimated  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy  to  be  between  $56  and  S84  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  region. 

Grants  are  to  t>e  made  to  three  categories 
of  recipients.  Primarily  tfiey  are  to  be  made  to 
host  country  NGO's,  including  environmental, 
conservation,  devek)pment,  and  Indlgerwus 
people's  organizatk>ns,  as  well  as  to  otf>er  ap- 
propriate kx:al  or  regk>nal  entities.  In  excep- 
tforial  circumstances,  the  host  country  goverrv 
ment  may  t>e  eligit>le,  in  cases  wf^ere  NGO's 
may  be  smal  and  have  limrted  capacities.  As 
f^GO's  devefop,  and  capacities  are  strength- 
ened, it  is  expected  ttiat  no  grants  will  be 
made  to  govemmenta. 
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Finally,  tt)e  biN  encourages  the  President  to 
actively  seek  similar  debt  reduction  commit- 
ments from  otfwr  creditors — tx>th  official  and 
private. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMY  KAWAHARA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxite  to  Mrs.  Amy  Kawahara,  wtv)  is  re- 
tiring as  administrative  secretary  to  tfie  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Sacramento  City  Board  of 
Education.  This  evening,  hier  frierxis  and  col- 
leagues In  Sacramento  City  Unified  Sctxwl 
Distrk:t  will  gatfier  for  dinner  to  recognize 
Amy's  many  contributkins  to  the  school  district 
and  the  community  at  large. 

Her  17  years  of  dedicated  servce  to  ttie 
school  district  began  at  Bret  Harte  Elementary 
School  wfiere  she  was  tvred  as  a  temporary 
clerk.  Within  a  couple  of  years  she  became  a 
full-time  cleric  ttiere.  Upon  deciding  ttiat  she 
would  prefer  to  be  a  secretary,  she  enrolled  in 
classes  to  develop  her  secretarial  skills.  Her 
pleasant  and  dynamk;  personality  served  tier 
will  In  this  capacity,  as  she  earned  an  Impec- 
cable reputation  for  exemplary  work.  Her  tre- 
mendous people  skills  assisted  her  In  effec- 
tively workir>g  up  the  secretarial  ladder  within 
the  school  district.  This  progress  culminated  in 
her  final  promotion  to  tfiat  of  administrative 
secretary  to  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
txsard  of  education,  the  |X)sition  from  which 
she  is  retiring  today. 

Retirement  will  certainly  not  slow  her  down. 
Amy  and  her  husband  Yosh  are  the  parents  of 
two  grown  children.  She  leads  an  active  home 
life  with  her  family,  enjoying  sporting  events 
and  dances.  She  is  also  very  active  with  the 
Sacramento  Japanese  Methodist  Church,  per- 
forming in  the  choir  and  serving  on  the  wor- 
ship committee.  She  also  volunteers  her  time 
working  at  the  Asian  Community  Center's 
bingo  games. 

1  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  In  conv 
mending  and  congratulating  Mrs.  Amy 
Kawahara  on  her  retirement  from  ttie  Sac- 
ramento Unified  School  District. 
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k»al  community  is  unquestioned,  and  Ns  corv 
tinued  desire  to  help  his  neighbors  has  not  dh 
minished. 

I  wouM  liKe  to  formally  commerxl  Reverend 
Reidy  for  his  accomplishmenis  and  kind  deeds 
over  the  last  50  years.  On  behalf  of  ttw  Cor>- 
gress  of  ttw  United  States,  I  congralUterte  him 
for  tiis  worxlerful  work  arxl  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  in  the  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MARTIN  F. 
REIDY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  congratulate  the  Reverend 
Martin  F.  Reidy  of  my  district,  wfK)  is  celetxat- 
Ing  his  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  on 
March  29,  1991. 

Reverend  Rekly  has  been  a  faithful  servant 
to  his  community  ttirougfxMit  his  life  and  con- 
tinues his  good  work  today.  He  provkjed  serv- 
ices for  the  Holly  Patterson  Home  in  Union- 
dale,  NY,  for  14  years  arxJ  has  been  tt>e 
Knights  of  Columbus  Chaplain  in  East  Mead- 
ow, NY,  for  15  years.  His  dedcatkxi  to  the 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  THORN- 
BURGH  CRITICIZED  ON  PUERTO 
RICO  ISSUE 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSUR 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ot))ect  strongly  to  testinrKXiy  given  earlier  this 
month  by  Attorney  General  Dk:k  Thomburgh 
before  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  Tliat  committee  is  rww 
conskJering  anotfier  bill,  S.  244,  wtiich  wouM 
enable  resklents  of  Puerto  Rkx>  to  hold  a  polit- 
k:al  status  refererxtum,  hopefully  this  year,  t)e- 
tween  the  chores  of  statetK>od,  indepiend- 
erx:e,  and  an  entiancement  of  tfie  exisbng 
commonwealth  status.  Our  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior arxJ  Insular  Affairs  lias  a  similar  bill,  which 
1  have  cosponsored.  As  you  and  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  tf>e 
enhanced  commonwealth  option,  because 
commonwealth  status,  whch  has  worked  very 
well  Indeed  since  the  Congress  created  it  for 
Puerto  Rico  in  1952,  Is  In  tt>e  t)est  Interests  of 
both  the  United  States  and  my  island,  with  its 
unique  cultural,  linguistic,  and  ecorximic  cir- 
cumstances. But  In  testimony  Fetxuary  7,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Attorney  General  Thomlxirgh,  wi^ho  is 
the  highest  ranking  legal  officer  In  the  Federal 
Government  and  who  of  all  people  sfioukf 
hesitate  before  taking  sides  in  such  conten- 
tious issues  as  Puerto  Rico's  political  status, 
attempted  to  denigrate  provisions  of  S.  244 
which  are  favorable  to  commonwealth  status. 
Thus  It  coukJ  be  consti^ued  tfiat  ttie  Attorney 
General's  sentiments  appear  to  He  with  state- 
hood for  Puerto  Rico,  as  do  ttnse  of  his  supe- 
rior. President  Bush.  That  may  be  their  right, 
but  their  larger  ot>ligation  Is  toward  tfie  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  their  free  exercise  of  seff-de- 
termlnatlon.  And  their  duty  is  to  interpret  ttie 
law  In  llgtit  of  previous  judKial  decisk>ns— cer- 
tainly those  of  ttie  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

But  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  U.S.  Jus- 
tk^  Department  fails  to  offer  Congress  a 
sound  and  ot)jective  analysis  of  ttie  complex 
and  crucial  issues  raised  by  Puerto  Rkx>'s  re- 
newed quest  for  self-determinatk>n.  Instead  of 
tielping  congresskinal  committees  come  to 
grips  with  these  diffkxjit  questkxis  the  Justice 
Department,  this  time  through  ttie  interventkm 
of  ttie  Attorney  General  tiimsetf,  once  again 
plays  a  crude  partisan  role  t>y  interpreting 
statehood  related  issues  sympattietically  and 
expansively  wtiile  treating  commonwealth  re- 
lated issues  with  antagonism. 

Ttie  Attorney  General's  statement  offers 
nothing  new.  It  is  a  rehash  of  prior  administra- 
tion statements,  masking  biased  poHical  goals 
in  legalistic  gobbledy-gook.  It  was  not  the 
statement  of  a  legal  scholar  but  rather  that  of 
a  political  partisan. 
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The  statement  not  only  contradicts  well  es- 
tablished Federal  legal  doctrine  and  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  precedents  txjt  It  also  runs  amok 
over  what  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
represented  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people  and 
the  international  community  regarding  Conrv 
monweallh  status.  In  the  words  of  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  Chief  Judge  Magruder,  if  what  the 
Attorney  General  claims  is  legally  true,  tfien 
Congress  in  creating  Commonwealth  In  1952 
merely  perpetuated  a  monumerrtal  hoax  on 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  on  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  that  in  1952.  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
approved  Convrwnwealth  as  a  new, 
nonterritorial  self-governing  political  status  (or 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bush  administration  cannot 
tiave  it  lx>th  ways.  They  cannot  dalm  that  they 
deeply  respect  Puerto  Rk^'s  right  to  self-de- 
terminatk>n  while  at  the  same  time  they  beMe 
arxJ  disdain  the  self-determination  option  that 
the  Puerto  Rk:an  people  have  supported  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Their  attempt  to  foist 
statetKxxJ  upon  the  iseople  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
denigrating  the  Commonwealth  and  Independ- 
erwe  alternatives  is  In  and  of  Itself  a  violation 
of  self-determination. 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  6, 
1991,  1  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  House  Joint  Resolution,  123,  to  des- 
ignate October  15,  1991,  as  "National  Law 
Enforcement  Memorial  Day."  I  have  selected 
this  date  t)ecause  It  corresponds  with  the 
scheduled  completion  date  of  the  National 
L3W  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  in  Octo- 
ber 1991.  The  Memorial  will  be  situated  at  Ju- 
drciary  Square  in  Washington,  DC. 

In  calendar  year  1990,  there  were  over  700 
murders  In  the  Metropolitan  Washington,  DC 
area.  Not  all  of  these  crimes  were  drug-relat- 
ed, kxjt  many  of  them  were.  As  our  society 
has  become  more  violent,  law  enforcement  of- 
fkjers  are  correspondingly  placed  at  greater 
risk  In  performing  their  daily  duties. 

My  colleagues,  here  are  a  few  facts  which 
may  be  of  Interest  to  you.  In  America,  there 
are  over  500,000  peace  (law  enforcement)  of- 
ficers. According  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Me- 
morial Fund,  over  the  last  1 0  years  over  1 ,500 
law  enforcement  officers  have  been  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  In  1989,  the  last  full  year  for 
whch  statistKs  are  available,  148  officers 
were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  Preliminary  fig- 
ures for  1990,  are  that  119  enforcement  per- 
sonnel officers  were  killed  performing  their  du- 
ties. 

Each  year  over  60,000  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  assaulted  by  criminals  whk:h  result  in 
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over  20,000  officers  being  Injured.  Tlie  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  leading  news  story  of 
the  day.  When  a  soUier  is  killed,  not  only  he 
is  affected,  txjt  his  family  and  toved  ones  suf- 
fer as  well.  It  is  exactly  the  same  for  the  fami- 
Ile6  of  peace  officers  killed  or  Injured  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Section  1  of  the  resolution  woukj  designate 
Tuesday,  Octotjer  15,  1991,  as  "Natkinal  Law 
Enforcement  Memorial  Day,"  arxf  section  2 
woukJ  request  PreskJent  Bush  to  Issue  and 
pj^lish  In  the  Federal  Register  an  appropriate 
proclamation  designating  Tuesday,  Octoiser 
15,  1991,  as  "National  Law  Enforcement  Me- 
morial Day." 

During  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Address  the  loudest  and  most  prolonged  ap- 
plause was  for  America's  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  spontaneous 
outburst  demonstrated  that  the  Congress  Is 
united  in  supporting  our  men  and  women  who 
hawe  placed  their  lives  in  danger  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  Should  we  he  any  less  united 
in  supporting  peace  officers  who  place  their 
lives  in  danger  fighting  crime  here  In  America? 

I  urge  all  Memt)ers  who  wish  to  demonstrate 
support  for  law  enforcement  officers  serving  in 
their  districts  to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SALVATORE  E.  TOLLO 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEUY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7. 
1991,  Mr.  Salvatore  E.  Tollo  of  Weymouth, 
MA,  is  retiring  from  the  Stop  &  Shop  Cos.,  Inc. 
after  50  years  of  service. 

Sal  Tollo  joined  Stop  &  Shop  in  1941  as  a 
supermarket  cashier  in  Quincy,  MA.  During  his 
long  career  he  has  served  in  many  manage- 
ment positions,  including  16  years  as  cor- 
porate traffic  manager.  Since  1984,  he  has 
been  director  of  traffic  for  the  company's 
Bradlees  Department  Store  division. 

A  graduate  of  the  Boston  High  School  of 
Commerce  and  the  Boston  Traffic  Managers 
Institute,  his  other  education  course  work  in- 
cluded attendance  at  Bentley  School  of  Ac- 
counting, Boston  University  Evening  College 
of  Commerce,  Burdett  College,  La  Salle  Ex- 
teneion  University,  and  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity. He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant  as  an  infantry  unit  com- 
mander in  Europe  during  World  War  II. 

Sal  Tollo  was  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1953. 
His  long  and  distinguished  record  of  service 
on  many  industry  trade  and  professional  asso- 
ciation txDards  and  committees  includes  Delta 
Nu  Alpha  Transportatkjn  Fraternity,  of  which 
he  is  a  past  president  of  the  Boston  chapter. 
He  also  served  as  a  first  vice  president  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Rail  Shippers, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Food  Marketing  In- 
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stitute  Traffic  and  Transportation  Committee, 
and  th«  Traffic  Club  of  New  England. 

1  know  that  Sal  has  the  gratitude  of  Ns  col- 
leagues at  Stop  &  Shop  and  throughout  the  in- 
dustry for  his  many  contr1butk)ns  and  accom- 
plishments through  a  haH  century  of  dednated 
profes$k>nal  sendee.  To  Sal  and  his  wife  Mary, 
1  wouW  like  to  extend  my  t)est  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  well-desen/ed  retirement. 


RALLY  FOR  THE  TROOPS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  February  19, 1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Capitol 
over  the  past  rrrenth  nrx)st  of  our  energy  and 
attention  have  been  focused  on  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Brave  and  courageous  U.S.  sol- 
diers are  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Saddam 
Hussein's  forces,  and  I  know  that  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  is  keeping  our  sokjiers  in  their 
prayers.  Congress  has  cast  aside  its  partisan- 
ship, joined  with  the  Presklent,  and  is  fully  co- 
operating to  make  sure  that  the  valiant  U.S. 
soldiers  in  the  gulf  have  everything  they  need 
in  txjth  materiel  arxj  moral  support  to  prevail 
and  triumph  over  Hussein's  tjrutal  aggression. 

Mora  important  to  the  troops,  perhaps,  is 
the  knowledge  that  Americans  across  our 
great  country  support  them.  Every  day  Ameri- 
cans gather  around  the  flag  to  keep  faith  with 
U.S.  forces,  coming  together  to  pledge  to  the 
troops,  and  to  all  veterans  of  past  wars,  that 
we  will  not  forget  them  for  their  sacrifices  in 
maintaining  and  preserving  the  democratic 
principles  and  respect  for  liberty  that  America 
has  come  to  symbolize.  The  courageous 
American  troops  are  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  to  protect  the  freedoms  that  we  now 
enjoy.  They  are  our  common  heroes,  and  we 
must  make  sure  they  know  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  selfless  acts  in  de- 
fense of  our  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  February  24, 
1991,  Kline  Township  and  McAdoo  Borough  in 
Schuylkill  County,  PA,  will  rally  at  McAdoo 
Carter  Elementary  School  in  support  of  our 
troops.  The  citizens  of  these  communities  are 
gathering  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  with 
the  troops  and  with  President  Bush.  They  will 
also  pay  tribute  to  all  veterans,  past  and 
present,  and  to  show  those  soldiers  still  miss- 
ing in  action  and  their  families  that  they  have 
not  beer  forgotten. 

The  bold  and  heroic  soldiers  fighting  for 
America  need  to  know  that  they  have  our  love 
and  our  support,  and  that  we  will  not  forget 
them  in  their  hour  of  need.  The  citizens  of 
Kline  Township  arxJ  McAdoo  Borough  are 
sending  that  message  loud  and  clear.  It  pleas- 
es me  that  I  am  atjie  to  stiare  their  nriessage 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Monaigmor  Dominick 
A.  Pocus,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Kearny,  NJ,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  You  have  given  us 
this  good  land  for  our  heritage.  We 
humbly  ask  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  people  mindful  of  Your  favors 
and  glad  to  do  Your  will. 

Give  Your  special  aid  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  United  States.  Give  him 
faith,  wisdom,  courage,  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  his  office. 

Bless  OUT  land.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  confusion. 

Defend  our  liberties  and  keep  united 
the  multitude  of  peoples  brought  to- 
gether here. 

Give  wisdom  to  those  we  entrust  with 
the  authority  of  government  so  that 
justice  and  peace  may  reign. 

Grant  we  pray  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  inspiration  of  Your  spirit, 
that  they  may  labor  faithfully  for  the 
welfare  of  Your  Nation. 

In  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts 
with  gratitude  and  in  the  day  of  trou- 
ble we  place  our  trust  in  You. 

God  be  in  our  midst  now  that  we  are 
praying  together  to  You.  Amen. 


has  served  the  Lithuanian-American 
congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since  1947. 
During  this  time  he  has  helped  guide 
his  congregation  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  religious  faith,  while  work- 
ing to  establish  a  new  church  and  rec- 
tory. 

Monsigmor  Pocus  also  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Lithuania's  independence 
movement.  For  that  reason,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  he  gave  today's  prayer  in 
cooperation  with  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Chicago.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  words  .of  Monsignor 
Pocus  can  aid  in  the  healing  process  as 
Lithuania  moves  toward  independence. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Kouse 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
trom  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  SOLOMON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledg'e  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


REV.  MSGR.  DOMINICK  A.  POCUS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  thank  our  guest 
chaplain.  Rev.  Msgr.  Dominick  A. 
Pocus,  for  giving  today's  opening  pray- 
er. 

Monsignor  Pocus  is  a  Lithuanian- 
American  priest  from  Kearny,  NJ.  He 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  21,  1991,  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  BILL  UNDER  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  THE  RULES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Thursday,  February  21,  to  con- 
sider a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  586,  requiring  reports 
to  Congress  on  expenditures  made  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt], 
that  the  Republican  leader  certainly 
supports  this  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest to  bring  this  matter  to  the  floor 
under  a  special  suspension.  We  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


about  are  the  sophisticated  compo- 
nents that  go  into  F-16'8,  Patriot  mis- 
siles, and  M-1  tanks. 

To  hear  that  80  percent  of  the  "high- 
tech  components  of  some  smart  weai>- 
ons"  are  being  produced  in  Japan 
should  send  a  chill  down  every  spine  in 
this  country.  What  is  it  going  to  take 
for  people  to  start  reacting  to  these 
stories? 

Last  year,  the  Defense  Science  Board 
started  to  sound  the  alarm  about  the 
takeovers  of  key  defense  companies  by 
foreign  corporations.  Given  the  incon- 
sistent signals  that  have  emanated 
from  Japan  throughout  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis,  I  have  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  their  ability  to  guarantee 
the  timely  flow  of  critical  electronics 
components  in  an  emergency  situation. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  given 
some  future  conflict  involving  the 
United  States  military,  Japan  might 
decide  to  suspend  shipments  of  certain 
critical  components.  After  all.  It 
wasn't  too  long  ago  that  the  French 
Government  put  the  kabosh  on  our 
plans  to  fly  F-lll's  over  France  during 
the  United  States  raid  on  Libya. 


RELIANCE  ON  JAPAN  FOR  WEAP- 
ONS SYSTEMS  COMPONENTS  IS 
SPINE-CHILLING 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  NBC  News  broadcast  a  story 
about  our  increased  reliance  upon  the 
Japanese  for  critical  components  that 
go  into  many  of  our  weapons  systems. 
I  am  not  talking  about  spark  plugs  for 
combat  vehicles  or  screws  for  night-vi- 
sion   goggles.    What    we    are    talking 


THE  IRA  IS  COMMnrmG 
WHOLESALE  MURDER 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a 
nation  at  war.  Our  national  conscious- 
ness is  occupied  with  its  latest  develop- 
ments, and  with  those  dear  to  us  now 
serving  in  the  armed  services.  Their 
lives,  and  our  national  treasure,  are 
pledged  in  that  conflict.  As  we  are 
forced  to  consider  each  new  cruel  twist 
or  outrage  of  this  war,  however,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  so  shorten  our 
attention,  or  dull  our  sense  of  outrage, 
about  events  elsewhere  that  likewise 
assault  our  sense  of  decency  and  of 
basic  human  values. 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  the  re- 
cent attacks  by  the  IRA— first,  on  the 
British  Cabinet  as  it  met  at  No.  10 
Downing  Street,  the  British  "White 
House,"  as  it  were;  and  the  day  before 
yesterday,  during  rush  hour  at  Pad- 
dington  and  Victoria  Stations,  two  of 
London's  mainline  commuter  stations. 
The  death  toll  from  these  cowardly  and 
senseless  acts  is,  unbelievably,  only 
one,  although  more  than  40  others  have 
been  injured,  some  seriously. 

The  other  imbelievable  aspect  of  the 
most  recent  bombings  is  that  the 
IRA— taking  credit  for  them,  has  laid 
blame  for  the  casualties  upon  the  Gov- 
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emment.  We  can  and  will  reject  this 
twisted  logic,  but  our  outrage  must  be 
focused  where  it  can  do  the  most  good. 
There  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
Americans  of  any  political  persuasion 
or  ethnic  heritage  to  offer  support  of 
any  kind  to  this  murderous  organiza- 
tion. There  is  no  nobility  in  the  ran- 
dom murder  or  disfigurement  of  inno- 
cent travelers.  There  is  no  hope  for  the 
Irish  people,  and  certainly  none  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Catholic  minority 
In  Northern  Ireland,  in  attaclcs  that 
employ  nuns,  children,  or  tourists  as 
the  fodder  for  IRA.  There  is  no  glory. 
no  decency,  and  there  is  no  future  in 
this  policy  of  horror.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
support,  however  casual,  for  the  IRA  is 
knowing  participation  in  wholesale 
murder. 


SHUSTER  PROPOSES  OATH  OF  SE- 
CRECY FOR  INTELLIGENCE  COM- 
MITTEE MEMBERS 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  require  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee to  sign  an  oath  of  secrecy  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  classified  infor- 
mation. The  Intelligence  Committee  is 
unique  in  that  it  deals  with  America's 
most  sensitive  secrets,  secrets  that 
could  cause  the  loss  of  life,  destruction 
of  national  policies,  and  the  waste  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Congressman  McCurdy,  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  requiring  witnesses 
who  testify  before  the  committee  to  be 
sworn  in,  and  I  support  that  jwlicy.  But 
members  of  the  executive  branch  who 
testify  are  no  less  honorable  than 
Members  of  Congress.  We  should  re- 
quire an  equally  high  standard  for  our- 
selves. The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress required  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
taken  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  includ- 
ing Benjamin  Franklin,  so  there  is 
ample  historical  precedent  for  such  an 
oath.  Today  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee In  open  session  defeated  this  pro- 
posal on  a  straight  party  line  vote.  6  to 
9.  But  the  entire  Congress  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  consider  this  important 
issue,  so  I  shall  continue  to  work  for 
this  legislation  in  this  Congress. 


D  1410 

REACTION  TO  THE  RELEASE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  EN- 
ERGY STRATEGY 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Energy  Strategy  is  a 


far  cry  from  the  visionary,  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  that  this  country 
needs  to  carry  us  through  the  1990'8 
and  into  the  next  century. 

The  plan  comes  after  a  decade  of  ne- 
glect, illustrated  by  this  chart  for  ex- 
ample, showing  massive  cuts  in  re- 
search and  development  for  renewable 
technologies  and  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Because  the  plan  focuses  mainly  on 
energy  supply  and  does  little  to  pro- 
mote greater  energy  efficiency,  a  dec- 
ade from  now  we  will  still  be  trying  to 
balance  our  economy  on  a  thin  lifeline 
of  inexjjensive  foreign  oil. 

The  American  people  want  more  from 
their  Government.  They  are  ready  to 
make  the  investment  now  in  a  more  se- 
cure energy  future  and  a  more  secure 
eoonomy.  And,  having  suffered  through 
three  oil-induced  recessions  in  the  last 
18  years  and  with  500,000  troops  de- 
ployed in  the  Middle  East,  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  the  danger  of 
relying  too  heavily  on  imported  oil. 

The  President's  energy  plan  reflects 
a  belated  recognition  of  the  problem, 
and  a  failure  to  lead.  If  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive,  balanced  en- 
ergy policy,  it  looks  like  the  Congress 
Is  going  to  have  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship on  still  another  issue. 


A  NEW  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hiB  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Africa  is  set  on  an  irreversible  course 
toward  democracy,  it  seems,  and  South 
African  President  F.W.  de  Klerk  and 
the  National  Party  should  be  com- 
mended for  ending  the  system  of  racial 
separation  and  negotiating  for  a  new, 
nanracial  constitution. 

South  African  President  F.W.  de 
Klerk  announced  plans  to  repeal  all  re- 
maining apartheid  laws  enforcing  ra- 
cial discrimination.  De  Klerk's  Na- 
tional Party  controls  Parliament,  and 
the  repeal  of  remaining  apartheid  laws 
is  certain. 

The  South  African  Government  will 
also  hold  a  multiparty  conference  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  opening  formal 
constitutional  talks,  which  is  endorsed 
by  the  two  leading  black  anti-apart- 
heid groups— the  African  National  Con- 
gress and  the  Inkatha  Freedom  Party. 

It  was  de  Klerk's  National  Party 
that:  Opened  membership  to  all  races 
last  year;  freed  black  activists  fi-om 
prison;  legalized  the  ANC,  the  South 
African  Communist  Party,  the  Pan- 
Africanist  Congress  and  33  other  oppo- 
sition groups;  held  talks  with  black 
leaders  on  obstacles  to  negotiations  for 
a  new  constitution;  lifted  the  state  of 
emergency,  and;  repealed  several  key 
pieces  of  apartheid  legislation. 

South  Africa's  isolation  is  ending,  as 
the    European    Community    said    they 


will  move  to  lia  sanctions.  It  is  time 
to  reward  the  South  African  Grovem- 
ment  for  its  reforms,  a  gesture  that 
will  bolster  President  de  Klerk's  gov- 
ernment against  assaults  from  right- 
wing  groups  opposed  to  any  weakening 
of  apartheid. 

The  South  African  Government's 
conmiitment  to  remove  the  last  pillars 
of  apartheid  is  complete,  final,  and  ir- 
reversible. This  opens  the  path  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  united, 
nonracial  and  democratic  South  Africa. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  TAX  ACT 
OF  1991 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  along  with 
six  colleagues  to  allow  electric  utilities 
to  give  rebates  to  customers  tax  free 
when  they  purchase  energy  conserva- 
tion devices. 

These  devices  can  be  energy  efficient 
lighting,  heat  pumps,  efficient  mo- 
tors— anything  that  will  save  energry. 
The  customer  gets  an  immediate  incen- 
tive to  invest  in  a  device  that  will  save 
on  energy  and  utility  bills  over  the 
long  run.  The  utility  gets  to  reduce  de- 
mand and  perhaps  not  have  to  build  a 
powerplant  which  is  more  expensive 
than  conservation. 

But  now  the  IR.S  has  intervened,  and 
wants  customers  to  be  taxed  on  the 
value  of  the  rebate,  significantly  re- 
ducing the  incentive  to  conserve.  My 
bill  merely  states  that  utility  rebates 
for  energy  conservation  devices  should 
not  be  income  to  the  recipient.  I  think 
this  makes  common  sense,  and  should 
be  part  of  any  national  energy  strat- 
egy. With  the  support  of  my  colleagues, 
I  hopq  it  will  be. 


SOVIET  ATTEMPTS  TO  KEEP  SAD- 
DAM HUSSEIN  m  POWER  SEEN 
AS  OMINOUS  AND  MISCHIEVOUS 

(Mr,  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermiBslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minulie  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  k$.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  us  have  just  returned  from  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  Moscow,  where  we  spoke 
to  quite  a  number  of  hard-liner  Com- 
munists, people  who  are  apparently 
standing  behind  or  with  President 
Gorbachev  at  this  time.  These  are  the 
same  military,  industrial,  and  KGB 
types  who  for  10  years  worked  closely 
with  Saddam  Hussein,  his  government, 
and  hte  military. 

SadAam  Hussein  and  his  military 
over  tjie  1980's  were  Moscow's  best  cash 
customer. 

There's  a  lot  in  common  between 
Saddam  Hussein  and  those  who  are 
cracking  down  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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I  think  that  the  last-minute  manipu- 
lations by  Gorbachev  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  mischievous  and  are  ominous. 

The  Soviets  haven't  contributed  one 
thin  dime  nor  one  soldier. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  Saddam's  military  go  back 
to  Baghdad  with  most  of  its  tanks;  it 
still  has  some  4,000;  and  its  planes; 
some  500,  and  its  artillery;  thousands. 

They,  with  Saddam  as  chief,  would 
still  be  the  most  dangerous  force  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  not  be  peace 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  cannot  be 
peace  while  Saddam  Hussein  remains 
in  power,  and  any  proposal  that  the  So- 
viets make  that  keeps  their  client  in 
power  in  Iraq  runs  counter  to  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
STRATEGY 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good 
news  is  that  after  a  dozen  years  of  a 
Republican  energy  policy  which  was 
not  to  have  any  policy  at  all.  President 
Bush  has  proposed  a  national  energy 
strategy.  The  bad  news  is  that  the 
President's  actions  once  again  fall 
short  of  his  rhetoric  and  what  is  needed 
to  get  this  Nation's  energy  policy  back 
on  track. 

The  President  proposes  to  increase 
U.S.  oil  and  gas  production,  yet  the 
budget  that  he  sent  to  Congress  cuts 
spending  for  research  on  oil  and  gas 
production  and  use.  Gas  production  re- 
search alone  was  cut  by  50  percent  to 
just  $8  million  out  of  a  total  energy  re- 
search and  development  budget  of  over 
$1.5  billion. 

The  P*resident  proposes  to  increase 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  for  motor 
vehicles  in  his  energy  strategy,  but  his 
budget  provides  only  $16  million  for  all 
alternative  fueled  vehicle  research  and 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  energy  policy 
of  the  Bush  administration  is  not  in 
the  White  House  press  releases;  it  is  in 
the  fine  print,  and  the  fine  print  of  this 
policy  is  that  the  American  people  are 
being  shortchanged. 
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essary  to  successfully  pursue  our  objec- 
tives in  that  war. 

It  is  no  time  to  be  swayed  by  arm 
chair  quarterbacks  and  second  guess- 
ers— particularly  those  who  have  in- 
vested nothing  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  who  are  only  seeking  to 
serve  their  own  self-interests  in  the  re- 
gion. 

It  is  no  time  to  be  distracted  or  side- 
tracked by  half  baked  proposals  for  ne- 
gotiations which  do  not  adequately 
satisfy  our  primary  objectives  or  the 
U.N.  resolutions. 

The  President's  judgment  so  far  has 
been  on  target  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  future  judgment  will  be 
any  less  objective  or  any  less  effective. 

I  want  our  President  to  know  that  he 
has  my  support — and  I  hope  he  would 
have  the  support  of  this  full  Chamber 
in  whatever  decisions  he  is  required  to 
make. 

We  can  do  no  less.  Our  President  and 
our  troops  deserve  our  full  support. 


FULL  SUPPORT  URGED  FOR 
PRESIDENT'S  CONDUCT  OF  PER- 
SIAN GULF  WAR 

(Mr.  BUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nuu'ks.) 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
let  my  colleagues  know,  and  for  that 
matter,  to  let  the  President  know,  that 
I  fully  support  President  George  Bush's 
decisions  on  the  Mideast  conflict  to 
date  and  that  I  urge  him  to  continue 
doing  what,  in  his  judgment,  is  nec- 


D  1220 

AN  ENERGY  PLAN?  YOU'VE  GOT 
TO  BE  KIDDING 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  the  na- 
tional energy  plan  the  President  re- 
leased today  is  inadequate  and  short- 
sighted, and  so  deeply  disappointing. 
Leadership?  Forget  it.  This  plaji  is  a 
lousy  guide  for  our  energy  future.  It 
would  virtually  pull  the  plug  on  our 
best  energy  strategy — exploiting  the 
tools  available  to  us  to  conserve  energy 
and  use  it  more  efflciently. 

Instead,  the  President  would  have  us 
spend  more  so  we  can  continue  to 
spend  more  on  energy  than  we  should — 
increasing  supply — when  we  should  be 
spending  more  so  we  can  soon  spend 
less — decreasing  demand. 

People  say  we  will  need  to  sacrifice 
to  achieve  our  national  goals.  In  some 
cases  that  might  be  true — ^but  with  en- 
ergy, it  needn't  be.  Getting  more  out  of 
the  energy  we  use  bolsters  our  com- 
petitive position,  and  lets  all  of  us  who 
use  energy  save  money. 

I  suppose  it  is  understandable  why  a 
President  fi-om  the  oil  patch  would  give 
billions  of  tax  dollars  in  subsidies  to 
the  oil  industry.  But  following  that 
course,  instead  of  pushing  for  Amer- 
ican industries  and  consumers  to  be  ef- 
ficient and  conserve,  will  leave  Amer- 
ica as  vulnerable  to  foreign  oil  supplies 
in  a  decade  as  we  are  now.  That's 
crazy. 

Sadly,  both  the  President's  energy 
plan  and  his  1992  budget  give  energy  ef- 
ficiency the  cold  shoulder.  Some  of  his 
most  severe  budget  cuts  would  come  in 
energy  conservation  programs,  which 
are  reduced  by  $200  million  overall, 
down  40  percent  troia  1991.  His  budget 
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would  completely  eliminate  Federal 
funding  for  weatherizing  schools  and 
hospitals  and  low-income  homes.  And 
it  does  pathetically  little  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  the  eighties,  when  funding 
for  energy  conservation  R&D  dropped 
by  50  percent  and  funding  for  solar  and 
renewable  energy  research  ended  at  a 
fifth  of  the  level  at  which  it  started  the 
decade. 

The  President's  energy  policy  would 
not  undertake  a  single  major  new  en- 
ergy conservation  or  energy  efficiency 
initiative.  Motor  vehicle  fuel  efficiency 
would  not  be  increased.  New  energy 
conservation  technologies  would  not  be 
aggressively  developed.  That's  a  crsrlng 
shame. 

Why,  raising  automobile  mileage 
standards  to  40  mpg  would  save  2.8  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day — more  than 
10  times  what  might  be  available  f^om 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
that  the  President  proposes  oiwning  for 
oil  development,  and  4  times  the 
amount  of  oil  we  used  to  import  ftx>m 
Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

These  savings  would  be  i>ennanent: 
they  wouldn't  dry  up  in  a  few  years,  or 
be  subject  to  disruption  by  political 
leaders  or  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President's  emphasis  on  new  oil  pro- 
duction and  supplies,  without  address- 
ing energy  demand,  would  still  leave  us 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  oil  sources. 

All  this  hurts  us  in  the  competitive 
international  marketplace,  too.  Ja- 
pan's and  Germany's  advantages  over 
American  industry  come  in  part  from 
their  greater  energy  efficiency.  And  be- 
cause of  the  administration's 
underfunding  of  solar  R&D,  we  may 
once  again  face  the  possibility  that  an 
American  technology — in  this  case, 
photovoltaics — will  be  lost  to  Japanese 
manufactiirers,  who  are  pursuing  it  ag- 
gressively. 

The  one  sacriflce  President  Bush's 
energy  plan  asks  of  Americans  is  in  en- 
vironmental quality— something  that 
belies  his  claim  to  be  the  environ- 
mental President.  His  plan  would  in- 
crease offshore  oil  drilling,  sacrifice 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
weaken  safety  controls  over  new  nu- 
clear powerplants,  weaken  environ- 
mental controls  on  nuclear  waste,  and 
continue  the  fossil-fuel  consumption 
that  is  threatening  us  with  global 
warming,  while  cutting  programs  to 
make  coal  cleaner. 

An  energy  policy  that  condemns  us 
to  greater  costs,  lower  standards  of  liv- 
ing, and  increased  risk  to  the  environ- 
ment, is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
best  and  cheapest  source  of  energy  is 
the  energy  we  can  save.  Let  ua  get  on 
with  it. 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  IN  GOAL  OF 
PERMANENT  PEACE  AND  STA- 
BILITY IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  President 
In  his  careful  analysis  of  any  peace  pro- 
posals, especially  those  which  are  ap- 
parently desired  to  Insulate  Saddam 
Hussein  against  the  full  force  of  the 
U.N.  resolutions. 

We  all  want  peace,  and  we  want  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  More  importantly, 
however,  we  want  the  kind  of  peace 
that  will  result  in  unconditional  adher- 
ence to  the  goals  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  We  have  a  great  deal  in- 
vested In  our  Middle  E^ast  action,  in- 
vested in  money,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, invested  In  our  military  men 
and  women.  We  must  not  allow  a  third 
party  proposal  to  keep  us  from  accom- 
plishing our  goals  of  permanent  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 


AMERICA  MUST  BECOME  MORE 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENT 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
nUnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  months  ago 
this  Government  moved  mountains  in 
an  impressive  show  to  confront  Iraq's 
Invasion,  one-half  million  troops,  thou- 
sands of  tanks  and  planes,  and  up  to 
$100  billion  in  a  total  show  of  will. 

Yet,  after  2  years  of  deliberation 
about  how  to  mobilize  this  country  to 
develop  an  energy  policy,  why  cannot 
the  administration  match  the  commit- 
ment at  home  that  it  has  been  able  to 
show  abroad? 

The  President  came  out  with  his  long 
awaited  energy  policy.  Yet  look  at  it. 
Clean  coal  research,  eliminated;  coal 
research,  down  35  percent;  no  filling  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  any 
faster  to  make  us  more  energy  inde- 
pendent: research  dollars  cut  for  re- 
newable energy  resources;  and  energy 
conservation  and  efficiencies  dismissed 
with  more  cuts  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Do  you  wonder  why  the  Japanese 
have  not  felt  the  oil  pinch  as  much  as 
we  thought  they  would?  Because  their 
conservation  efforts  continued,  while 
ours  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple  fact  is  this 
country  imports  3  million  barrels  more 
per  day  than  It  did  5  years  £igo.  That 
will  not  be  addressed  by  budget  cuts. 
ftee  nuirket  rhetoric,  or  "Turn  out  the 
lights"  speeches.  We  have  one-half  mil- 
lion trooi>B  in  the  Mideast;  we  can  use 
the  same  energy  to  make  this  Nation 
more  energy  independent. 


SPEAKER  SHOULD  REEVALUATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE APPOINTMENT 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Intelligence  Committee  of  this 
House  deals  with  the  most  sensitive  in- 
formation you  can  imagine.  It  deals 
with  national  security,  and  anyone 
who  serves  on  that  committee  should 
be  supportive  of  the  intelligence  gath- 
ering apparatus  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine  put- 
ting anyone  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, no  matter  how  nice  a  person 
they  are,  who  does  not  support  that  or- 
ganization or  that  apparatus? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  something 
that  was  quoted  by  a  member  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  that  you  just  re- 
cently appointed.  He  said,  "We  should 
totally  dismantle  every  intelligence 
agency  in  this  country,  piece  by  piece, 
nail  by  nail,  brick  by  brick." 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  you  put  a  per- 
son on  the  Intelligence  Committee  that 
has  that  attitude?  It  is  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security,  and  I  think  this  ap- 
pointment should  be  reevaluated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  someone  should  take  his 
place,  even  though  the  fellow  is  a  nice 
man  personally. 


BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  ENERGY 
POLICY  IS  MUSH 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  18  months  of  hype,  interagency 
battles,  and  special  interest  warfare, 
the  Bush  administration  energy  policy 
has  been  unveiled,  it  has  been  so 
chopped  up  by  various  competing 
groups,  that  it  is  mush. 

It  says  no  to  conservation,  no  to  al- 
ternative fuels,  no  to  renewable  en- 
ergy, no  to  the  environment,  yes  to  big 
oil,  yes  to  big  auto,  and  yes  to  nuclear 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  anything  to 
learn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  it  is 
that  we  need  a  new  energy  policy  that 
reduces  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  However,  what  has  emerged  as  the 
Bosh  energy  plan  is  a  grab  bag  com- 
promise that  tosses  a  little  bone  to  ev- 
eryone, but  does  nothing  for  the  com- 
prehensive energy  plan  that  we  really 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  balance  fos- 
sil fuels  with  nonfossil  fuels.  I  support 
incentive  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in  this 
country.  But  what  we  need  is  a  bal- 
anced policy  that  covers  not  just  oil 
and  gas  drilling,  but  conservation,  al- 
ternative fuels,  and  alternative  energy. 
We  need  a  comprehensive  energy  pol- 
icy, not  the  mush  which  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  plan  about 
promoting  the  use  of  renewable  fuels  or 
energy  sources  such  as  ethanol,  solar 
or  wind  power.  There  are  no  increases 
in  auto  fuel  economy  standards  even 


thougb  vehicles  consume  40  percent  of 
this  country's  petroleum.  There  are  no 
programs  to  foster  energy  efficiency  in 
housing,  business  and  government 
buildings.  There  is  nothing  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  alternative  fuels  such  as 
natural  gas,  methanol,  or  propane. 
What  does  Bush  want  to  do?  He  wants 
to  drill  for  oil  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  make  the  nuclear 
power  industry  less  accountable. 


i 


NGRESS  SHOULD  LEAD  BY 
EXAMPLE 

(Mr,  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Chairman  McCubdy  took  over  at  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  he  announced 
a  policy  of  swearing  in  all  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  committee.  Most 
Members  agree  that  that  is  a  good  pol- 
icy, given  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
that  are  being  dealt  with  in  that  com- 
mittee. 

However,  there  are  some  Members 
who  believe  that  maybe  Congress  ought 
to  lead  by  example.  We  ought  not  be  re- 
quiring of  others  that  which  we  will 
not  do  ourselves. 

Therefore,  it  was  somewhat  surpris- 
ing today,  when  on  a  9  to  6  vote,  a 
strict  party  line  vote,  the  Democratic 
majority  on  that  committee  turned 
down  the  idea  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  serve  on  that  committee 
taking  a  secrecy  oath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  It  has  historical  precedent,  his- 
torical precedent  that  goes  clear  back 
into  the  Continental  Congresses.  It 
would  assure  that  the  nature  of  the 
material  being  dealt  with  on  that  com- 
mittee would  in  fact  be  kept  secret,  not 
only  by  members,  but  by  staff. 

It  is  a  good  idea.  It  is  one  that  should 
have  been  accepted  bipartisanly.  It  Is  a 
shame  that  on  a  party  line  vote.  Con- 
gress decided  not  to  lead  by  example, 
but  t©  rather  exempt  themselves  from 
keeping  the  secrets,  the  very  necessary 
secrets,  of  this  country. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 

(Mri  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  jear  we  have  witnessed  another 
strugfle  for  liberation,  not  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  hundreds  of  miles  away 
in  the  free  nation  of  Lithuania. 

This  past  weekend  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  the  73d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence  with  my 
fl-ien^s  at  St.  Anthony's  Church  in 
Omaha.. 

I  have  visited  this  parish  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  always  glad  to  visit  with  the 
people  there.  However,   this  trip  was 
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special.  I  am  wearing  the  colors  flrom 
that  visit. 

While  the  Communist  Party  insists 
that  Lithuanians  do  not  really  want  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  virtually  every 
Lithuanian  eligible  to  vote,  went  to 
the  polls  recently  and  passed  a  ballot 
measure  by  91  percent,  which  expresses 
the  desire  of  that  courageous  country 
to  be  free  of  Soviet  rule. 

Even  with  threats  of  boycotts  and 
the  Red  army  troops  present,  the  vot- 
ers could  not  be  kept  away.  The  days  of 
violence  before  the  vote,  when  the  So- 
viet military  and  police  units  seized 
main  communications  centers  and 
killed  at  least  14  people,  could  not 
sway  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  their 
hopes  of  flreedom. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Soviets  recog- 
nize that  one  of  the  most  important 
freedoms  of  all  is  that  of  self-deter- 
mination: the  right  of  people  to  deter- 
mine their  own  government.  The  Sovi- 
ets must  come  to  understand  this. 

I  am  confident  that  they  will,  and,  in 
the  end,  that  freedom  in  Lithuania  will 
prevail. 


AMERICA'S  NEEDS  COME  FIRST 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  prices  rose  one-half  percent  and 
housing  starts  were  down  13  percent. 
Unemployment  is  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Without  question,  the  recession  is 
here. 

And,  guess  what?  The  White  House 
wants  more  money  for  foreign  aid.  The 
White  House  wants  more  money  for 
Egypt,  more  money  for  Turkey,  more 
money  for  Israel,  more  money  for  East- 
em  Europe. 

Tell  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where 
are  we  going  to  get  this  additional 
money,  that  we  are  borrowing  in  the 
first  place? 

D  1430 

Will  we  next  cut  Meals  on  Wheels,  or 
how  about  education  or  housing?  Can 
we  zap  them  a  little  bit? 

I  say  we  should  be  looking  at  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Cleveland,  Youngs- 
town,  your  town,  and  giving  our  cities 
a  helping  hand.  I  am  against  it.  I  am 
sure  that  is  no  surprise,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing that  we  will  start  taking  a  look  at 
our  country's  needs  first. 

Think  about  it. 
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ONE  FOR  THE  BARD— A  TRIBUTE 
TO  SIL  CONTE 

(Mr.  PE^NNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  memory  of  our  beloved  col- 
league. Silvio  Conte. 


One  for  the  Baro — a  Tribute  to  Sil  Conte 

(By  Hon.  Tlmotliy  J.  Penny) 
The  Bard  of  Plttafleld— clear  of  throats 
Blessed  this  House  with  the  poems  he  wrote. 
For  thirty-two  years  he  grave  his  all 
To  legislate  and  coach  some  ball. 

To  cut  the  budget  for  the  Nation 
He  scoured  each  appropriation. 
He  tried  to  trim  the  Capitol  fuzz. 
The  Ag  Committee  heard  his  bum; 
With  a  1  and  a  2  and  a  3  and  a  4, 
He  sought  to  save  a  few  cents  more. 
He  challenged  us  to  laugh  aloud. 
He  showed  us  how  to  please  a  crowd. 
He  touched  us  with  his  wit  and  grin. 
He  kept  his  humor — lose  or  win. 

The  Bard  of  Plttsfleld  taught  us  why 
Special  people  never  die. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  MR.  GORBACHEV 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  Mr.  (Gorbachev.  What  is 
going  on?  For  a  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
your  actions  and  your  speeches  in  re- 
cent weeks  and  months  are  passing 
strange. 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  you  have 
bullied  the  democratic  movement  in 
the  Baltic  States  and  have  sought  to 
intimidate  them  and  terrorize  them. 
You  have  clamped  down  on  the  fl:ee 
press.  You  have  rehabilitated  the  KGB, 
the  informant  network,  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  hardliners  in  the 
Communist  Party. 

There  are  ominous  undertones  that 
you  have  given  us  that  portend  a  dis- 
mal and  despotic  future  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  underlines  the  warnings 
that  were  sent  our  way  a  month  or  two 
ago  by  your  former  Foreign  Minister. 
Mr.  Shevardnadze. 

Now  you  offer  a  so-called  peace  plan, 
a  peace  plan  that  actually  threatens 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle 
East  by  maintaining  in  the  catbird  seat 
a  megalomaniacal  butcher  who  intimi- 
dates and  threatens  his  neighbors  and 
threatens  the  peace  and  stability  of 
that  region,  a  peace  plan  that  cynically 
shops  for  client  states  in  the  Middle 
East,  an  activity  reminiscent  of  a  dif- 
ferent era.  of  the  dark  days  of  the  cold 
war. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  there  already  is  a 
peace  plan  clearly  outlined  in  no  less 
than  12  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions. Mr.  Gorbachev,  there  can  be  no 
lifting  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment, no  emergency  aid.  nothing  until 
you  return  to  the  policies  of  glasnost 
and  perestrolka  which  you  yourself 
created  in  a  more  hopeful  age.  You 
must  liberate  the  Baltic  States  and 
grant  basic  hunum  rights  to  its  citi- 
zens. There  will  be  no  foreign  aid.  as  I 
said  to  you,  there  will  be  no  tampering 
with  Jackson- Vanlk,  not  until  you 
bury  the  cold  war  once  and  for  all. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  OTHER  SHOE 
TO  DROP  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
STRATEGY 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Just 
been  given  the  first  installment  of  the 
administration's  one-two  punch  on 
tackling  our  Nation's  enormous  energy 
challenges.  I  welcome  its  arrival,  be- 
cause it  is  long  overdue. 

The  President's  energy  strategy  pro- 
posal provides  a  blueprint,  one  that 
must  be  the  focus  of  a  lively  national 
debate  about  our  energy  sources  and 
consumption  habits.  The  President 
spoke  of  important  goals— diversifica- 
tion, reducing  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources,  and  research  and 
development  into  alternative  fuels. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  needs 
to  go  beyond  just  talking  about  how  to 
get  more  energy.  We  need  to  be  zeroing 
in  on  more  meaningful  conservation 
measures — on  conservation  and  moving 
away  from  our  Insatiable  reliance  on 
oil. 

The  people  in  my  district  in-  south- 
west Florida  are  now  waiting  for  the 
other  shoe  to  drop — coming  In  the  form 
of  the  Interior  Department's  5-year 
plan — when  the  White  House  makes 
clear  its  intentions  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  oil  and  gas  development  in  the 
environmentally  sensitive  portions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  signals  are  ominous;  f^tuikly.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  fall  short  in 
their  efforts  to  move  our  country  be- 
yond its  dependence  on  oil.  Before  we 
go  knocking  at  Florida's  door  to  once 
again  place  invaluable  natural  re- 
sources at  tremendous  risk.  I  think 
we've  got  a  good  deal  more  work  to  do 
on  conservation. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
disturbed  but  not  surprised  that  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Louis  Sullivan.  I  suppose  representing: 
the  administration,  today  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  national  health  care  system 
to  deal  with  the  enormous  health  care 
crisis  that  this  country  is  presently 
facing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  health  care 
is  rising  at  an  outrageous  rate,  and  I 
think  we  must  conclude  that  the 
health  care  S3rstem  in  this  country 
today  is  virtually  out  of  control.  Fif- 
teen percent  of  our  people  can  no 
longer  afford  any  health  insurance  and 
tens  of  millions  more  have  only  partial 
insurance.  Many  of  our  elderly  i>eople 
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cannot  afford  the  outrageous  costs  of 
prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  two  na- 
tions in  the  entire  industrialized  world. 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States, 
that  do  not  in  one  form  or  another 
have  a  national  health  care  system 
which  finally  says  that  all  citizens  are 
entitled  to  their  health  care  needs  with 
virtually  no  out-of-pocket  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  this  body 
stood  up  to  the  insurance  companies, 
the  drug  companies,  the  AMA  and  said 
that  health  care  is  a  right  of  all  people, 
and  that  we  must  move  forward  to  a 
national  health  care  system,  just  as 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  has. 


ANNOXJNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  guests  in  the  Gallery 
will  be  reminded  that  they  will  refrain 
ftom  reacting  to  any  statements  made 
on  the  floor. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SADDAM 
HUSSEIN 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
open  letter  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Dear  Saddam:  Please  get  the  hell  out  of 
Kuwait  aa  soon  as  possible.  You  have  no 
place  in  history  except  with  the  great  des- 
pots and  murderers. 

You  managed  to  kill  over  a  million  Ira- 
nlana  and  your  own  people  in  Iraq;  it  took 
you  8  years  before  you  realized  you  lost  that 
war.  Then  you  invaded  Kuwait  and  you 
threatened  the  whole  Middle  East.  Then  you 
managed  to  cause  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
more  innocent  people. 

Saddam,  you  offer  no  peace  in  the  world. 
There  just  Is  not  any  place  for  you. 

Well,  that's  all  for  now.  Wish  you  were 
here  so  we  could  prosecute  you. 


J  Ml 


A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congrratulate  the  President  for 
reviving  the  almost  dead  Department 
of  Energy  and  for  presenting  to  the  Na- 
tion a  much-needed  national  energy 
policy. 

Sheik  Yamani  recently  said  that  over 
the  last  10  years  the  U.S.  energy  policy 
has  been  no  policy.  The  result  of  that 
no  policy  over  the  past  10  years  has 
cost  the  United  Stetes  $1,100,000,000,000 
in  payments  for  imported  foreign  oil. 
We  are  now  &2  percent  dependent  on 
foreign  energy  for  our  energry  require- 
ments, and  of  course  we  have  500,000 
American  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
Middle  East  depending  on  the  oil  sup- 
plies. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fashion  a  national  energy 
policy  which  will  save  American  dol- 
lars and  bring  our  troops  home  from 
the  Middle  East. 


BALANCED  ENERGY  POLICY 
CENTRAL  TO  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans are  proud  of  this  Nation's  role  in 
standing  for  principle  in  what  the 
President  has  called  the  new  world 
order. 

They  are  awakened  to  the  challenges 
of  the  era,  and  they  want  America  to 
be  prepared  as  a  leader — not  just  mili- 
tarily, not  just  diplomatically,  but  eco- 
nomically as  well. 

Central  to  that  preparation  is  our 
need  to  adopt  a  balanced  and  com- 
prehensive energy  policy.  For  it  was 
America's  grrowlng,  insatiable  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  that  made  Saddam 
Hussein's  recent  grab  for  the  oil  weap- 
on so  dangerous. 

But  in  this  defining  hour,  we  see  a 
national  energy  policy  that  falls  far 
short  in  addressing  this  fundamental 
eoonomlc  and  security  threat. 

We  see  a  plan  that  fails  to  draw  upon 
the  desire  of  Americans  to  make  our 
eoonomy  stronger  and  more  self-reli- 
ant. 

The  administration's  budget,  and  the 
new  energy  plan,  does  too  little  for 
conservation,  and  relies  too  heavily  on 
nuclear  energy  and  the  production  of 
oil  from  environmentally  sensitive 
areas.  Most  striking,  it  would  leave  us 
in  the  year  2001  as  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  as  we  are  in  the  year  1991. 

A  balanced  plan  would  aggressively 
invest  in  conservation.  It  would  expand 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  price  and  sup- 
ply shocks.  It  would  guarantee  a  stable 
market  to  maintain  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

And  it  would  encourage  cooperation 
with  our  hemispheric  allies  to  develop 
new  supplies  outside  the  Middle  East. 

America  can  do  better,  and  Congress 
is  eager  to  try.  After  three  oil  shocks 
in  the  last  20  years,  we  cannot  ap- 
proach a  new  century  with  an  energy 
policy  founded  upon  old  ideas  and  con- 
tinued vulnerability  to  foreigrn  disrup- 
tions. 
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tional  energy  policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  a  national  energy  strategy.  This 
is  a  national  energy  tragedy.  It  is  a  for- 
mula for  consumption  and  continued 
dependence  upon  uncertain  foreign  sup- 
plies of  energy  for  this  Nation. 

If  there  is  anything  that  can  make 
this  Nation  powerful  as  an  economic 
force  Into  the  next  century  it  would  be 
a  strategy  which  led  us  to  energy  inde- 
pendetice  and  conservation,  not  depend- 
ence and  consumption. 

Congress  will  take  this  away  from 
the  administration.  We  will  rework  it, 
and  we  will  set  the  course  for  this 
country  for  the  next  century,  not  the 
failed  policies  of  the  past. 

We  cannot  repeat  those  mistakes 
again. 


A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Admiral  Watkins  at  the  Department  of 
Energy    unveiled   a   long-awaited    na- 


U.S.  COURT  OF  VETERANS 
APPEALS  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  153)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  miscellaneous 
administrative  and  technical  improve- 
ments in  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrets  assembled. 

SECnaH    1.    PROCEDURES   FOR   DECISIONS   OF 
THE  COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS. 

Section  4067  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking-  out  subsections  (b)  and  (d); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
as  subtectlons  (b)  and  (c),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section"  in  subsection 
(a). 

SEC.  3  JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE. 

(a)  m  General.— Subchapter  m  of  chapter 
72  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"$4086.  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals 

"Tha  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  may  summon  the  judges  of  the 
Court  to  an  annual  judicial  conference,  at  a 
time  snd  place  that  the  Chief  Judge  des- 
ignates, for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
business  of  the  Court  and  recommending 
means  of  improving  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  Court's  jurisdiction.  The 
Court  shall  provide  by  its  rules  for  represen- 
tation and  active  participation  at  such  con- 
ference by  persons  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore ttie  Court  and  by  other  persons  active  in 
the  legal  profession.". 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sectiots  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  secdon  4085  the  followrlng  new  item: 

"4086.  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals.". 

SEC.  S.  GALARY  OF  JUDGB& 

(a)  IK  General.— (1)  Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4#&3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Each  judge  of  the  Court  shall  receive 
as  salary  at  the  same  rate  as  is  received  by 
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Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.". 

(b)  EiTEcnvx  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  eabeection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  flrat  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  JUDICIAL  DUCIPUNE. 

Section  4063  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Court  shall  prescribe  rules,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  372(c) 
of  title  28,  establishing  procedures  for  the  fil- 
ing of  complaints  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  any  judge  of  the  Court  and  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  resolution  of  such  com- 
plaints. In  investigating  and  taking  action 
with  respect  to  any  such  complaint,  the 
Court  shall  have  the  powers  granted  to  a  ju- 
dicial council  under  such  section.". 
SEC.  S.  BZCUSyU.  OF  JUDGE& 

Section  4004  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Section  465  of  title  28  shall  apply  to 
judges  and  proceedings  of  the  Court.". 

8EC.    a    PARTICIPATION    OF    JinXSES    IN    THE 
THBIFT  aAVmOB  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subchapter  m  of 
chapter  84  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

''IM40C.  Judge*  of  the  United  SUtee  Court  of 
Vetaraaa  Appeala 

"(a)(1)  A  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals  may  elect  to  contribute 
to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

"(2)  An  election  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  only  during  a  period  provided  under 
section  8432(b)  of  this  title  for  Individuals 
subject  to  chapter  84  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
and  subchapter  VII  of  this  chapter  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  a  judge  making  con- 
tributions to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

"(2)  The  amount  contributed  by  a  judge 
may  not  exceed  6  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  judge's  basic  pay.  Basic  pay  does  not  in- 
clude any  retired  pay  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4096  of  title  38. 

"(3)  No  contributions  may  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  a  judge  under  section  8432(c)  of 
thU  Utle. 

"(4)  Section  8433(b)  of  this  title  applies 
with  respect  to  a  judge  who  elects  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
and  retires  under  section  40e6(b)  of  title  38. 

"(6)  A  transfer  shall  be  made  as  provided  in 
section  8433(d)  of  this  title  in  the  case  of  a 
judge  who  elects  to  make  contributions  to 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  and  thereafter 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  but  does 
not  retire  under  section  4006(b)  of  title  38. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  section  8351(b)(7)  of 
this  title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  judge 
who  has  elected  to  contribute  to  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  under  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  items  relating  to  the  sections  in 
subchapter  in  the  following: 

"8440c.  Judges  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals.". 

(b)  First  Election.— a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Coort  of  Veterans  Appeals  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  make  an 
election  under  section  8440c(a)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)),  within  00  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


(c)  CoNFORMiMa  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
4006(f)(2)(A)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "except  as  authorized 
by  section  8440c  of  title  6"  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end. 

(2)  Section  40e7(n)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing; "except  section  8440c  of  title  5". 

SEC.  7.  DISTBIBUTION  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COURT  or  VETERANS  APPEALS. 

Section  906  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  United  States 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals,"  after  "the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States,"  both  places  it 
appears. 

SEC.  8.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Chapter  72  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  4067  (as  re- 
designated by  section  (I),  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Archivist  of  the  United 
States"; 

(2)  in  section  4068(b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "may,  upon  motion  of  the  appel- 
lant or  the  Secretary,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "before"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  second  subsection 
(d)  of  section  4054  (authorizing  judges  of  the 
Court  to  administer  oaths)  as  subsection  (e). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be 
recoemized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montoomery]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  153,  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  October  the  House 
passed  H.R.  5657,  to  make  amendments 
in  the  law  that  established  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  The  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  the  House-passed  bill. 
However,  we  believe  the  other  body  Is 
now  ready  to  move  the  bill  and  H.R.  153 
represents  an  a^eement  we  have 
reached  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall  that  in  November  1988,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Veterans'  Judicial 
Review  Act,  creating  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  composed  of  a  chief 
judge  and  six  associate  judges. 

The  court  reviews  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  and  may  af- 
firm, modify,  revise,  or  remand  such 
decisions  as  appropriate. 
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The  court  began  operations  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1989,  and  adopted  interim  gen- 
eral rules  of  practice  on  December  18, 
of  that  year.  From  October  1968 
through  July  1990,  the  court  operated 
with  only  three  of  its  seven  judgeships 
filled.  Of  the  four  remaining  judge- 
ships, three  were  filled  in  August  1990 
and  the  fourth  in  September. 

During  calendar  year  1990,  the  court 
received  1,621  cases.  Beginning  in  July 
of  that  year,  new  case  filings  Increased 
dramatically  and  have  averaged  about 
180  new  cases  per  month  as  compared 
to  about  92  per  month  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1990.  The  court  expects 
around  3,500  new  appeals  to  be  filed  In 
1991.  This  growth  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  during  1992  to  bring  the 
court's  filings  to  5,000  cases. 

The  court's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1992  amounts  to  about  $9  million. 
Our  committee  heard  testimony  today 
on  the  court's  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush  made  an 
excellent  choice  when  he  nominated 
the  Honorable  Frank  Nebeker  to  be  the 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals.  Following  quick  approval 
by  the  Senate,  Judge  Nebeker  has  de- 
voted full  time  and  attention  to  every 
detail  that  is  required  in  establishing  a 
new  court.  He  has  assembled  an  excel- 
lent staff  and  with  all  seven  judges  now 
in  place,  the  court  is  doing  the  job  Con- 
gress intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  personally  meeting  each  of  the 
judges  and  all  of  them  are  highly  com- 
petent in  the  law  and  are  individuals 
with  outstanding  abilities. 

H.R.  153  will  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  court  to  carry  out  its  business  in  a 
more  efficient  manner. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  to  summon  annually 
the  judges  of  the  court,  to  a  judicial 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  business  of  the  court  and  means 
of  improving  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice within  the  court's  jurisdiction.  In- 
dividuals admitted  to  practice  before 
the  court  and  other  persons  active  in 
the  legal  profession  will  be  Invited  to 
participate  in  the  conference. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  judges  of  the 
court  to  contribute  to  the  thrift  sav- 
ings fimd.  The  amount  contributed  by 
a  judge  may  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
judge's  basic  pay. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  to  be  distributed  to  the 
court,  as  with  other  courts. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  each 
judge  of  the  court  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  the  same  rate  as  is  received  by 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  A 
similar  provision  was  contained  in  H.R. 
598,  which  passed  the  House  on  January 
30,  1991. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  reviewed  H.R.  153,  and  has 
determined  that  this  bill  would  not 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  Fed- 
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eral  budget.  Because  the  bill  would  not 
affect  direct  si>ending,  it  would  have  no 
effect  under  the  pay-as-you-ero  proce- 
dures established  by  section  252  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985  and  would  not 
require  a  cost  estimate  under  clause  8 
of  House  rule  XXI. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  153,  as  amended. 

These  amendments  were  requested  by 
the  recently  established  court  of  veter- 
ans' appeals.  In  the  process  of  conduct- 
ing its  business,  the  court  discovered 
some  need  for  administrative  and  tech- 
nical improvements  in  the  statutes 
under  which  it  operates.  Therefore,  the 
committee  is  pleased  to  offer  H.R.  153 
to  this  body  for  consideration.  The  bill 
is  similar  to  H.R.  6657  which  this  body 
passed  last  October  15  but  which  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  chairman's  remarks  regarding  the 
fine  job  done  by  Chief  Judge  Nebeker 
and  the  other  members  of  the  court. 
They  are  off  to  a  most  promising  start. 

Chairman  Montgomery  has  lost  no 
time  in  attending  to  our  legislative 
business  in  the  102d  Congress.  This  is 
the  eighth  committee  bill  brought  to 
the  floor  already.  I  commend  "him  for 
his  unfailing  devotion  to  veterans  and 
his  outstanding  leadership  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  H.R.  153. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MONTOOMERY]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  153,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  iiassed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  mis- 
cellaneous administrative  and  tech- 
nical Imin-ovements  in  the  operation  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  21,  1991,  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  19 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  consider  House  Resolution  19 
in  the  House  on  Thursday,  February  21, 
1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MdNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
resolution  will  be  brought  up  and  then 
tabled;  is  that  right?  And  that  there 
will  be  no  debate  on  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  correct. 
This  is  the  Boxer  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  19, 
REGARDING  INFORMATION  ON 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  have 
until  12  midnight  tonight,  February  20, 
1991,  to  file  a  report  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 19,  calling  for  the  submission  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  certain 
information  regarding  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  this,  we  agree  with  that  filing, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALLING  FOR  DISPLAY  OF  AMER- 
ICAN FLAG  IN  SUPPORT  OF  U.S. 
TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pension of  rules  and  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  44. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  44 


on  which  the  yeas  and 

nays  are  or- 

dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

vice and  there  were — yeas  409,  nays  0, 

not  voting  24,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  22) 

YEAS— 409 

Abercronible           Dlngell 

Ireland 

Alexander               Dlzon 

Jacobs 

AU»rd 

Donnelly 

James 

Andenon 

Dooley 

Jeffenon 

Andrews  (ME)          DooUtUe 

Jenkins 

Andrews  (NJ)           Dorian  (ND) 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Andrews  (TX)           Downey 

Johnson  (SD) 

Annunzlo 

Dorbln 

Johnston 

Anthony 

Dwyer 

Jones  (GA) 

Applegati 

Dymally 

Jones  (NO 

Archer 

Early 

Jontz 

Armey 

Eckait 

Kaojoraki 

Aspln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Atkins 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kaalch 

AuColn 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kennedy 

Bacchas 

Emerson 

Kennelly 

Raker 

Encel 

Klldee 

Ballenger 

English 

Kleczka 

Barnard 

E>drelch 

Klug 

Barrett 

Espy 

Kolbe 

Bateman 

Evans 

Kolter 

Bellensoa 

Faacell 

Kopetski 

Bennett 

Fawell 

Kostmayer 

Bentley 

Fazio 

Kyi 

Bereuter 

Felghan 

LaFalce 

Herman 

Fields 

Lagomarsino 

Bevlll 

FUh 

Lantos 

Bllbray 

Flake 

LaRocoo 

Bllirakls 

Foglietta 

Laughlln 

BUley 

Ford  (TN) 

Leach 

Boehlert 

Franks  (CT) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boehner 

Frost 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bonior 

Gallearly 

Lent 

Borskl 

aaUo 

Levin  (MI) 

Boucher 

Qaydos 

Levine  (CA) 

Boxer 

Gejdenson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brewster 

Gekas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

Lewis  (GA) 

Broomfle 

Id              Geren 

Lightfoot 

Browder 

Gibbons 

Llplnskl 

Brown 

Gllchrest 

Livingston 

Bruce 

Olllmor 

Lloyd 

Bryant 

Gllman 

Long 

Bunnlng 

Gingrich 

Lowery  (CA) 

Burton 

GUckman 

Lowey  (NY) 

Byron 

Gonzalez 

Luken 

Callahan 

Ooodling 

Machtley 

Camp 

Gordon 

Man  ton 

Campbell 

(CA)         Goss 

Marlenee 

Campbell 

(CO)         Gradison 

Martin 

Cardin 

Grandy 

Martinez 

Carper 

Gray 

MaUni 

Carr 

Green 

Chandler 

Ouarini 

McCandless 

Chapman 

Gnnderson 

McCloskey 

Clay 

Hall  (OH) 

MoCollnm 

Clement 

HaU(TX) 

MoCrery 

Clinker 

Hamilton 

McCnrdy 

Coble 

Hammerachmldt 

McDade 

Coleman 

MO)         Hancock 

McDennott 

Coleman 

TX)          Hansen 

McEwen 

Collins  (I 

.)             Harrli 

MoOrath 

CoUlnsOl 

ID            Hastert 

McHngh 

Combest 

Batcher 

McMillan  (NC) 

Condlt 

Hayes  (IL) 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Conyen 

Heney 

McNnlty 

Cooper 

Hefner 

Meyen 

Coatello 

Henry 

Utame 

Couchlln 

Herger 

Michel 

Cox (CA) 

Hertel 

Miller  (CA) 

Cox  (IL) 

Hoagland 

Miller  (WA) 

Coyne 

Hobwn 

HineU 

Cnuner 

Hochbrueckoer 

Mink 

Crane 

HoUoway 

Moakley 

Cunnlncb 

Ua           Hopkins 

Mollnarl 

Danneme] 

rer            Horn 

MoUohan 

Darden 

Horton 

Montgomery 

Davis 

Houghton 

Moody 

de  laOan 

la              Hoyer 

MoorheMl 

DeFazln 

Hubbard 

Moran 

DeLaoTO 

Hnckaby 

Morella 

DeLaar 

Hoghet 

MoiTlaon 

Hunter 

Miuek 

Derrick 

Hntto 

Murphy 

Dicklnaon 

Hyde 

Mortha 

Dicks 

Inhofe 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

NealCMA) 

Neal(NC) 

NichoU 

Nowak 

NuMle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Ozley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

PazoD 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FI 

Peterson  (Ml 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poahard 

Price 

Punell 

QulUen 

Baball 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Ragula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU 


Ackerman 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bnstamante 
Doman  (CA) 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Ford  (MI) 
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Narle 

Roe 

Stenholm 

Natcher 

Roemer 

Stokes 

Naal(UA) 

Studds 

Na^(NC) 

Rohrabacher 

Stomp 

NlchoU 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Sundqulst 

Nowak 

Rose 

Swett 

NoMle 

Roth 

Swift 

Oakar 

Roukema 

Synar 

Obersur 

Rowland 

TaUon 

Obey 

Ruaao 

Tanner 

Olln 

Sabo 

Taozln 

Ortiz 

Sanders 

Taylor  (MS) 

Ortno 

Sangmelster 

Taylor  (NO 

Owem  (NY) 

Santonun 

Thomas  (CA) 

Owen«(UT) 

Saniallas 

Thomas  (GA) 

Oxley 

Savace 

Thomas  (WY) 

Packard 

Sawyer 

Thornton 

Pallone 

Sazton 

TorrlcelU 

PanetU 

Scbaefer 

Towns 

Parker 

Scheuer 

Traflcant 

Patterson 

Schlff 

Trailer 

Pazon 

Schroeder 

Unsoeld 

Payne  (NJ) 

Schnlze 

Upton 

Payne  (VA) 

Schomer 

Valentine 

PeaM 

Senaenbrenner 

Vander  J««t 

Peloal 

Serrano 

Vento 

Penny 

Sharp 

VlBclosky 

Perklna 

Shaw 

Volkmer 

Petenon  (FL) 

Shays 

VucanoTlch 

Peterson  (MN) 

Shuster 

Walker 

Petri 

Sikorskl 

Walsh 

Pickett 

Slslsky 

Washington 

Pickle 

Sks«88 

Waters 

Porter 

Skeen 

Waxman 

Poabard 

Skelton 

Weber 

Price 

SUttery 

Weldon 

PuraeU 

Slanjrhter  (NY) 

Whltten 

Qulllen 

Slan^hter  (VA) 

Williams 

Baball 

Smith  (FL) 

Wise 

Smith  (lA) 

Wolf 

Ransel 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolpe 

Ravenel 

Smith  (OR) 

Wyden 

Ray 

Smith  (TX) 

Wylle 

Reed 

Snowe 

Yates 

RasnU 

Solomon 

Yatron 

Rhodes 

Spence 

Young  (AK) 

Richardson 

Spiatt 

Young  (FL) 

Rlns 

Staners 

Zellff 

Rlnaldo 

StalUncs 

Zlmmer 

Rlttor 

Stark 

Roberta 

Steams 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Ackennan 

Frank  (MA) 

Rostenkowskl 

Bartlett 

Hayes  (LA) 

Roybal 

Barton 

Lancaster 

Solan 

Bostamante 

Madlgan 

Torres 

Doman  (CA) 

Markey 

UdaU 

Dreler 

MavTooles 

Weiss 

Dnncan 

MlUer  (OH) 

Wheat 

Ford  (MI) 

Rldre 

Wilson 
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Roil  No.  24,  yea  on  laying  House  Resolution 
19  on  the  table. 

Roll  No.  43,  yea  on  agreeing  to  ttie  Chair's 
approval  of  the  Journal. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  aereed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  official  business  during  rollcall 
votes.  Had  I  been  present  on  ttie  House  floor 
I  would  have  cast  my  vote  as  follows: 

Roil  No.  22,  yea  on  suspending  the  rules 
and  agreeing  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
44,  calling  for  dnplay  of  American  flags  in 
support  of  U.S.  troops  in  ttw  Persian  Gulf. 

RoN  No.  23,  yea  on  susperxjing  the  rules 
and  passing  H.R.  586,  calling  for  submission 
of  certain  information  regarding  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  19, 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  2:40  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  February  19.  1991.  and  said  to 
contain  a  messag-e  from  the  President  where- 
by he  transmits  the  annual  reports  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  during  the  calendar  year  1969. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTTVITIES 
UNDER  THE  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
ACT  AND  THE  NATIONAL  TRAF- 
FIC AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFE- 
TY ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read,  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  February  19,  1991  at 
page  S  1906.) 


EXPRESSING  SORROW  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  SILVIO  O.  CONTE  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  76)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  76 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Silvio  O.  Conte,  a  Representative  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman trom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MOAK- 
LEY] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  of  Representatives 
lost  one  of  its  most  enduring  legends  a 
week  ago  Friday.  Our  friend  and  col- 
league, Silvio  O.  Conte  died  after  a 
valiant  2-year  struggle  with  cancer. 
Silvio  was  a  giant  of  a  legislator,  the 
personification  of  a  fighter,  and  the 
embodiment  of  the  term  "public  serv- 
ant." 

Since  1958,  Silvio  has  to  the  best  of 
his  unlimited  abilities,  represented  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts'  First  Dis- 
trict. He  served  them  diligently  and 
daily  in  countless  ways,  pressing  num- 
bers of  battles  on  battleftxints  the 
world  over.  He  wore  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve,  seeking  whatever  redress  the 
Federal  Government  offered  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  his  constitu- 
ents— be  they  fi-om  Pittsfield  or  Am- 
herst, Northampton  or  Stockbridge. 
Silvio  picked  up  a  lot  of  information 
from  the  people  of  the  first  district,  in 
hardware  stores,  gas  stations  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  official  resiwn- 
sibilities.  He  learned  first  hand  of  the 
tremendous  burdens  parents  face  in 
sending  their  children  to  college,  of  the 
genuine  hardships  caused  by  escalating 
prices  for  home  heating  oil,  hardship 
on  Berkshire  County  elderly  and  low- 
income  families,  and  of  the  horrendous 
pressures  faced  by  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents as  employment  opportunities  in 
the  steel,  automotive,  and  textile  in- 
dustries moved  South. 

SiL  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  extrapo- 
lated from  commonplace  dally  occur- 
rences and  came  up  with  innovative,  ef- 
fective, and  caring  legislative  re- 
sponses offering  possible  remedies  to 
enduring  problems.  His  creative  legis- 
lative genius,  symbolized  today  by 
countless  numbers  of  effective  Federal 
programs  like  the  Low-Income  Energy 
Assistance  Program  and  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram for  high  risk  pregnant  women 
and  their  babies,  will  serve  as  a  lasting 
legacy  felt  on  a  daily  basis  by  people 
the  world  over. 

This  body  has  lost  an  asset  of  untold 
value.  SiL  was  a  character  to  be  sure. 
His  humor,  his  sense  of  theatrics,  his 
inherent  comic  ability  are  all  things 
that  lighten  our  load  today.  Those 
same  things  served  him  well  in  this 
body,  allowing  him  many  opportunities 
to  drive  a  point  home  and  make  sure 
that  its  impact  was  felt.  SiL  CONTE  was 
a  legislative  genius,  an  exceptional 
strategist,  could  be  partisan  as  hell  on 
1  day  and  practically  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  the  next.  But  more 
than  all  of  this  SiL  was  one  of  my  dear- 
est friends.  He  and  Corlnne,  the  Speak- 
er and  Millie  and  Evelyn  and  I  had  the 
occasion  to  travel  together,  to  play 
golf  and  dine  many  times  in  the  course 
of  our  many  years  of  friendship.  For 
me  personally,  his  loss  will  be  felt  on  a 
daily  basis— I'll  miss  the  sound  of  his 
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laughter  bouncing  off  the  wails  of  the 
Members'  dining  room,  our  Massachu- 
setts delegation  breakfasts  in  Sil's 
room  in  the  Capitol,  the  annual  con- 
gressional baseball  game  in  the  spring, 
and  Sil's  seasonal  fashion  advice  to  all 
of  us  offered  without  charge.  I'll  miss 
SIL  greatly  as  will  this  body  miss  ac- 
complishments Daniel  Webster  would 
envy.  For  all  of  this,  we  are  thankful 
for  the  gift  of  Sil's  presence  and  spirit 
over  the  years. 

I  did  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  announce  this  afternoon  that  we 
will  be  holding  a  memorial  service  for 
Congressman  CONTE  on  Wednesday, 
February  27,  In  Statuary  Hall  from 
noon  until  2  p.m.  with  special  orders 
following  the  House  floor  that  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding  time,  I 
wish  to  submit  for  the  Congressional 
Record  the  eulogies  delivered  at  the 
funeral  of  Silvio  Conte  by  our  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  and  the 
Republican  leader,  Robert  H.  Michel. 

The  eulogies  follow: 

Remarks  of  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. St.  Joseph's  Church.  PrrrsFiELD, 
MA,  February  13. 1991 
We  are  Joined  togrether  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  my  best 
ftriends  and  a  true  friend  of  Plttsfleld,  the 
first    district.    Massachusetts,    and    all    of 
America. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  you  Corinne,  and  to 
you  Gayle.  Michelle.  John,  and  Sylvia  and 
your  children.  Over  the  past  40  years  I  knew 
your  husband,  your  father,  and  your  grand- 
father, and  I  saw  the  tremendous  love  he  had 
for  you.  Millie  and  I  offer  our  sincerest  feel- 
ings of  support  at  this  moment  of  sadness. 

Of  course,  sadness  is  not  what  we  think 
about  when  we  think  about  Silvio  Conte.  I 
asked  someone  what  they  saw  when  they 
thought  about  him.  The  answer  was:  "Plaids 
and  stripes  •  •  *  together!"  Colorful  fellow. 

What  I  think  about,  when  I  think  of  Sil.  is 
the  love  of  life.  Sil  certainly  did  love  life.  He 
loved  Congress.  Boston  College,  and  the  Red 
Soz.  He  loved  to  play  golf,  play  cards,  fish, 
and  hunt  wild  game.  And  he  loved  all  these 
things  with  an  emotion  that  surpassed  the 
mo«t  ardent  enthusiast.  It  may  have  been  his 
Mediterranean  heritage  showing  through  but 
when  he  played  anything,  it  was  with  gusto 
and  exuberance. 

This  love  of  life  of  his  had  an  extra  dimen- 
sion. He  wanted  everyone  else  to  enjoy  life 
too.  To  enthuse  you  and  then  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  others  to  enjoy  life.  too. 

That  is  what  I  remember  most  about  Sil. 
When  he  did  things  it  was  to  include  people. 
to  make  their  lives  better,  to  improve  bis 
Nation  and  his  conununity,  to  provide  people 
with  the  neceflsitiefl  of  life  and  the  fun  of  life. 
When  Congress  played  its  annual  baseball 
game,  it  was  Sil  who  was  the  organizer  and 
manager. 

When  Boston  College  needed  help,  it  was 
Sil  who  took  the  lead,  inside  and  outside  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

When  we  traveled,  it  was  Sil  who  organized 
the  skits  and  the  parties  at  the  end  of  the 
trip. 


Wken  his  hunting  larder  grew  great,  it  was 
Sil  Who  gave  a  party  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gresa,  the  staff,  and  his  other  friends. 

When  he  worked  on  legislation  on  the  Hill, 
it  was  to  bring  a  better  life  to  people  here  at 
home  and  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Hie  great  work  often  escaped  recognition 
because  much  of  it  was  done  behind  closed 
doofB.  Some  of  it  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 

There  was  the  issue  of  low  income  energy 
assistance.  A  program  for  the  Northeast  at 
first,  to  help  the  poor  face  a  crisis  in  rapidly 
rising  fuel  costs,  it  became  a  national  pro- 
gram. Sil  never  let  up  increasing  the  pro- 
gram. Every  year  for  the  past  10,  the  budget 
request  would  go  up,  Sil  would  increase  it, 
the  Senate  would  lower  it.  and  Sil  would  in- 
crease it  again  in  the  conference  committee. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  tells  me  this 
program  amount  to  $3.5  billion  over  the  past 
decaide.  Think  of  how  many  needy  people 
were  helped  by  that. 

There  was  the  issue  of  biomedical  research. 
Sil  got  Involved  in  something  called  "The 
Decade  of  the  Brain"  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  He  added  $15  million  to  the 
budget  last  year  for  research  into  neuro- 
logical diseases. 

There  was  the  issue  of  aid  to  students  who 
seek  higher  education  but  do  not  have  the 
means  to  do  so.  The  son  of  immigrant  par- 
ents, Sil  always  remembered  the  opportunity 
given  to  him  to  advance.  He  wanted  everyone 
else  to  have  the  same  chance.  Just  last  year, 
he  added  $75  million  to  aid  the  poorest  stu- 
dents attending  college. 

Many  didn't  know  the  role  Sil  played  at 
the  Smithsonian  where  he  was  a  regent. 
When  the  Budget  of  that  great  institution 
was  up.  he  was  its  protector.  A  skeptic  about 
some  of  the  projects,  like  everything  else,  he 
scrutinized  it  closely,  but  when  he  got  the 
right  answers  he  was  supportive  of  projects 
that  would  enlarge  the  love  of  life  for  others. 
Once,  when  the  head  of  the  national  zoo, 
which  is  run  by  the  Smithsonian,  was  asking 
for  $150,000  for  preserving  the  giant  pandas 
from  China,  Sil  asked  him  to  justify  the  pro- 
gram. The  zoo  director  replied,  "You  can 
Xerox  a  Michelangelo,  but  only  God  can 
make  a  Panda."  He  got  Sil's  support.  By 
looking  out  for  the  Smithsonian,  he  brought 
love  of  life  to  the  28  million  people  who  visit 
the  great  museum  every  year. 

Little  is  known,  too.  of  Sil's  great  work  to 
help  alleviate  poverty  in  Africa.  Some  years 
ago,  he  and  a  couple  of  other  Congressmen 
took  a  month-long  tour  of  that  continent.  It 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  him,  and  he  spent 
mudh  time  and  effort  in  defending  and  im- 
proving the  World  Bank  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program. 

Ramembering  the  suffering  and  misery  in 
those  African  countries,  he  knew  that  en- 
couraging these  institutions  was  a  low-cost 
way  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty 
there.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  UNICEF. 
too.  In  the  crucial  junctures  in  the  appro- 
priations process.  In  all  these  efforts,  he  was 
trying  to  extend  his  own  love  of  life  to  oth- 
ers. 

We  In  the  other  ijarty,  of  course,  admired 
Sil  for  his  courageous  stands  for  programs 
designed  to  help  people.  At  last  year's  budget 
summit,  he  and  his  staff  were  repeatedly  ad- 
monished to  stop  exempting  the  oil  import 
fee  from  the  list  of  taxes  being  considered. 
And  he  constantly  did  battle  with  those 
beancounters  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget — "the  young  slashers"  he  called 
them. 

SU  loved  and  respected  the  process  of  legis- 
lation, too.  He  hated  the  so-called  "continu- 


ing resoiutioR,"  the  catchall  measure  we 
pass  when  we  can't  pass  the  appropriations 
bill  and  time  is  running  out.  He  called  it  "a 
substitute  for  thinking,"  but  would  go  along 
with  it  as  a  last  resort  to  make  sure  Govern- 
ment employees  got  paid. 

Sil  wof  ked  hard  to  fashion  legislation  so  it 
could  ruti  the  grauntlet  and  avoid  a  veto.  Es- 
pecially at  the  very  end  of  the  consideration 
of  an  appropriations  bill,  when  mischief  was 
brewing  with  some  last  minute  effort  to  sab- 
otage the  bill,  he  would  take  personal  con- 
trol of  what  we  call  the  "motion  to  recom- 
mit" to  insure  passage  of  the  bill  that  had 
been  worked  on  for  many  weeks. 

So  majiy  other  projects  bear  his  imprint: 
The  cleanup  of  the  Connecticut  River  to 
make  it  safe  for  salmon  to  spawn;  the  Pa- 
triot Mitsile;  the  polymer  research  center  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts;  the  re- 
search funds  for  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Aministration;  and,  of  course,  I  could 
go  on  and  on. 

Many  of  you  gathered  here  today  worked 
with  him  on  these  projects  I  mention  and 
shared  satisfaction  when  they  succeeded.  I 
am  sure  you  all  agree  that  working  with  Sil 
left  you  a  better  person.  His  enthusiasm,  de- 
sire, and  sense  of  mission  affected  you  that 
way. 

Sil  had  many  virtues:  Love,  compassion, 
integritj,  Mendship,  emotion,  and  a  wonder- 
ful and  aoirited  sense  of  humor. 

But  the  one  I  will  remember  him  for  was 
his  fierce  desire  to  give  back.  A  lot  of  what 
he  did  g*ve  his  personal  satisfaction.  But  Sil 
brought  the  phrase  "helping  others"  to  a 
new  plateau,  outside  himself.  He  gave  back 
in  ways  that  cannot  be  counted.  In  enlarging 
that  love  of  life  to  others.  Sil  set  a  standard 
for  all  of  us. 

Corinne — the  suppers  at  your  home — the 
bridge  gt.mes — the  friendship. 

Corinne,  John.  Gayle.  Michelle,  Sylvia, 
that  friendship  will  always  remain. 

The  bells— parlance  of  the  Congress,  five 
bells,  final  adjournment. 

Five  fcells  have  rung.  Sil.  Til  we  meet 
again,  may  God  hold  you  In  the  bosom  of  his 
heart. 

Remarks  by  Robert  H.  Michel:  Eulooy  to 
SILVIO  Conte,  February  13, 1991 

Corinne,  Michelle,  Sylvia,  John,  and  Gayle, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  friends  of 
Silvio. 

This  ie  a  time  I  had  hoped  would  never 
come,  for  like  so  many  of  you,  I'm  sorely 
grieved  to  lose  one  of  my  very  dearest 
friends. 

We  didn't  know  one  another  before  he  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1958,  but  the  ever 
tightening  bond  of  our  friendship  since  then 
has  beea  one  of  the  nicest  things  that  has 
ever  conte  my  way. 

We  hat  a  great  deal  in  common: 

We  were  both  sons  of  immigrant  parents. 

We  gMw  up  during  the  Depression  and 
learned  early  on  what  work  was  all  about. 
We  both  served  overseas  during  World  War 

n. 

We  both  married  Corinnes'  over  40  years 
ago,  and  there  are  four  great  "kids"  (as  Sil 
would  say)  of  both  marriages. 

Sil  would  be  the  first  to  always  put  empha- 
sis on  tke  family  and  the  church  as  the  real- 
ly important  influences  in  his  life. 

He  was  mighty  proud  of  his  Italian  herit- 
age and  loved  to  use  the  fi-ench  pronuncia- 
tion of  my  name  to  make  the  point  that  even 
as  first  feneration  Americans  it  was  possible 
in  this  oountry  to  make  it  to  the  top  In  the 
political  arena. 
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Yea,  Sll  was  a  politician,  but  In  the  flnest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  looked  upon  the  office 
as  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  always  out  there  championing:  the 
cause  of  the  little  fellow,  the  disabled,  and 
the  destitute. 

But  he  also  held  that  old  fashioned  view 
that  if  you  were  able  bodied  and  sound  mind, 
you  had  an  obligation  to  work  for  a  living 
and  be  a  contributor  to  society. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  to  become  a 
power  in  the  Congress,  but  he  never  let  it  go 
to  his  head. 

He  had  no  fancy  airs.  He  was  not  a  preten- 
tious man.  He  really  didn't  bother  to  spruce 
himself  up  all  that  much  either. 

He  was  something  like  a  comfortable  old 
shoe,  but  we  all  loved  him,  and  the  folks 
back  home  here  in  Pittsfleld  and  western 
Massachusetts  obviously  felt  the  same  way 
by  sending  him  back  to  Washington  time  and 
time  again  to  represent  them. 

Sil's  special  concern  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  to  do  with  Health  and  Edu- 
cation issues.  He  had  a  particular  interest  in 
our  medical  schools,  and  long  before  there 
were  any  Indications  of  his  being  a  victim  of 
cancer,  he  was  doing  everything  he  could  to 
extMind  the  research  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  to  foster  preven- 
tion and  find  a  cure  for  all  those  life  threat- 
ening ills  that  take  such  a  toll. 

In  Silvio's  case,  he  kept  fighting  back — 
never  giving  up — on  the  job  until  Just  a  week 
before  he  passed  away.  That  was  his  nature. 
He  was  a  "scrapper". 

He  would  want  to  be  remembered  that 
way — even  to  the  display  of  a  bit  of  temper 
at  times  when  there  was  good  reason  for  it. 
Like  his  penchant  for  condemnation  of  gov- 
ernmental boondoggles. 

Some  say  Sll  was  "flamboyant".  I  would 
say  he  was  just  doing  what  comes  naturally, 
giving  vent  to  his  Italian  heritage  complete 
with  gestures. 

I  might  even  say  he  was  "bombastic"  at 
times,  but  it  was  always  for  the  purpose  of 
dramatizing  his  point,  and  he  could  play  the 
House  like  a  master. 

The  truth  is  that  beneath  all  that  bombast 
was  a  very  sensitive,  considerate,  caring,  and 
lovable  fellow. 

He  loved  a  good  time,  enjoyd  having  fun- 
loving  people  around  him,  and  when  cranked 
up,  could  be  the  life  of  the  party. 

We  all  respected  Silvio  for  his  professional 
talents  as  a  lawyer  and  legislator. 

He  brought  to  his  tasks  a  contagious  zest, 
an  intense  gusto,  an  Irrepressible  sense  of 
joy  that  reflecting  his  view  that  politics  is, 
after  all,  a  human  endeavor — and  quite  often 
a  funny  one. 

While  his  recreational  pursuits  were  offi- 
cially classed  as  amateur,  I  considered  him  a 
pro  when  it  came  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

He  could  put  us  all  to  shame  with  his  catch 
and  his  limit.  Moreover  he  loved  to  serve  as 
the  chef  when  it  was  time  to  put  it  on  the 
table,  and  there  was  no  one  better. 

Oh  how  we're  going  to  miss  those  wild 
game  dinners  and  fish  fries  he  was  respon- 
sible for. 

He  was  a  great  sport  fan,  gin  and  bridge 
player,  but  I'll  have  that  up  to  the  Speaker 
except  to  say  that  when  Sil  was  managing 
the  Republican  baseball  team  and  I  was 
pitching,  we  had  the  winning  combination  to 
beat  the  Democrats  13  years  in  a  row.  And  he 
would  want  the  Washington  Post  to  know 
that  we  played  hard  ball— not  soft  ball. 

Finally,  Sil  was  a  gardener  of  both  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers.  We  were  always  comparing 
notes  and  this  Spring,  I'll  surely  be  babjring 
those  Amaryllis  bulbe  he  asked  me  to  try. 


for  each  new  bloom  will  remind  me  of  32 
years  of  friendship  with  the  greatest  of  them 
all. 

Corinne,  Michelle,  Sylvia,  John,  and  Gayle, 
we've  tried  in  our  very  inadequate  way  to 
say  for  ourselves  and  for  so  many  others  that 
we  loved  Silvio  deeply  too,  and  share  your 
grief  and  your  profound  loss. 

But  we  take  heart  in  having  those  beau- 
tiful memories  of  having  shared  our  lives 
with  your  husband,  you  father,  you  brother, 
and  your  grandpa. 

D  1520 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel 
a  great  sense  of  loss  with  the  passing  of 
SiL  CONTE.  We  came  here  to  this  body 
the  same  day,  and  the  only  two  left 
from  that  large  class  now  are  myself 
and  Chairman  Rostenkowski. 

Sil  and  I  went  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  together,  and  we  went  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  to- 
gether. When  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  he  was  my 
ranking  member  on  that  committee  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  we  have  served 
on  the  same  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  were 
very  close  in  many  ways. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  he  was  a 
fighter  for  the  things  he  believed  in, 
and  usually  he  was  successful.  He  was  a 
very  successful  legislator,  and  I  just 
think  that  this  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MOAK- 
LEY] and  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
to  say  that  we  have  really  lost  a  great 
friend  and  a  great  legislator  from  the 
gentleman's  State. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
STinJDS]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  has  said,  we 
will  have  special  orders  next  week,  and 
I  think  all  of  us  will  have  perhaps  more 
formal  remarks  to  make  at  that  time. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  I  cannot  imag- 
ine a  single  individual  in  this  House 
whose  sudden  disappearance  and  ab- 
sence would  leave  a  more  gaping  hole. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  one  of  us 
who,  if  we  sat  quietly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, could  not  for  just  a  moment 
conjure  up  in  our  ears  the  reverbera- 
tions of  Silvio's  incredible  laughter.  It 
was  contagious.  If  there  ever  was  any- 
one who  loved  this  life  and  who  lived  it 
to    its    fullest,    it   was    certainly    Sil 

CONTE. 

Those  of  us  who  were  present  at  his 
funeral  in  Pittsfleld  last  week  will 
recollect  with  fondness  and  apprecia- 
tion the  fact  that,  fltting  someone  such 
as  Silvio,  that  service  was  as  much  a 
celebration  as  it  was  a  mourning.  That 
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is  the  way  Silvio  was.  That  is  the  way 
he  would  have  wanted  it,  and  if  he  is  up 
here  somewhere,  I  suspect  that  his  at- 
titude is,  as  it  alwayB  was  at  least,  as 
much  one  of  celebration  and  afflrnui- 
tion  as  one  of  sadness. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Early]. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
and  I  look  forward  to  next  Wednesday's 
special  orders. 

I  also  want  to  rise  and  just  thank  ev- 
eryone for  the  £u:knowledgment8  they 
have  given  to  Silvio  Conte.  Silvio  was 
an  extremely  unique  person.  He  was  an 
excellent  legislator.  He  did  so  much, 
and  he  was  not  aft-ald  to  talk  about 
what  he  did.  But  what  he  did  is.  he  pro- 
duced, and  it  was  always  dealing  with 
the  downtrodden,  it  was  always  dealing 
with  the  underprivileged.  That  was 
true  whether  it  was  In  low  heating  fuel 
assistance  or  whether  it  was  In  NIH. 
And  it  was  not  always  just  the  notori- 
ous diseases,  the  cancers  and  the  heart 
diseases  and  the  blood  diseases.  I  mean 
it  was  also  epidermolysis,  tuberculosis, 
sclerosis,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  SiL 
CoNTE  was  there  for  people  who  were 
not  represented  in  government. 

Sil  Conte  can  best  be  described  as  a 
doer.  I  think  when  the  gentleman  trom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  takes 
out  a  special  order,  what  he  does  is  rec- 
ognize Sil  Conte  as  just  being  com- 
parable to  everyone,  becaivB®  each  and 
every  one  of  us  should  aspire  to  be 
what  Sil  Conte  was,  a  Representative 
of  the  people  in  its  greatest  form. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Early]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  minute  to  remember 
our  good  friend.  Sil  Conte. 

I  remember  growing  up  In  my  family 
thinking  that  the  only  kind  of  Repub- 
lican that  existed  In  this  country  was  a 
cold-hearted  Mend  of  the  bankers  and 
the  rich  and  powerful  Interests,  and 
then  I  came  to  meet  Sil  Conte  when  I 
was  about  17  years  old  out  in  western 
Massachusetts.  I  remember  that  SiL 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  was  out  there  with  Senator 
Kennedy,  who  was  running  for  reelec- 
tion. And  I  remember  what  a  difficult 
time  Teddy  had  because  all  he  wanted 
to  do  Is  march  in  the  parade  with  Sil, 
and  he  had  to  duck  two  Democratic 
candidates  that  happened  to  be  nmnlner 
for  the  seat  in  the  Democratic  primary. 

I  just  wonder  how  many  families 
there  are  in  our  country  today  and  how 
many  poor  children  there  are  in  our 
country  today  who  next  year  could  be  a 
little  colder  in  the  wlntertlntie  because 
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SiL  Is  not  around.  I  wonder  how  many 
families  are  suffering  In  their  need  for 
health  care  and  who  will  continue  to 
suffer  because  SiL  Conte  Is  not  around. 
SiL  Conte  was  in  the  greatest  tradi- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Lin- 
coln Republican  Party.  He  stood  up  for 
the  best  Interests  of  America.  He  stood 
up  for  the  best  Interests  of  conserv- 
atism, but  he  also  stood  up  for  the  poor 
and  the  downtrodden.  I  am  a  better 
person  for  having  gotten  to  know  Sil, 
and  I  know  that  everybody  In  this 
Chamber  will  miss  his  voice,  will  miss 
his  happy  smile,  and  will  miss  the  spir- 
it   that    he    brought    to    the    United 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Atkins]. 
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Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  Members  in  remem- 
brance of  Sil  Conte.  Sil  conte  loved 
this  Institution  I  think,  more  than 
anybody  else.  He  deflned  all  that  was 
the  best  and  the  noblest  in  this  institu- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  he  understood 
our  weaknesses  and  our  foibles.  That 
made  his  love  and  his  appreciation  and 
re8i)ect  for  the  Institution  aJl  the  more 
important. 

For  all  of  us  from  Massachusetts,  Sil 
was  a  close  friend  and  a  person  who 
would  always  be  there,  whether  it  was 
for  the  State,  or  whether  It  was  for  the 
cause  of  people  who  needed  his  help. 

It  was  such  a  wonderful  experience 
for  all  of  us  who  traveled  to  Plttsfield 
for  his  funeral  to  experience  and  share 
with  his  constituents  the  love  that 
they  had  for  him.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  public  figure  more  beloved  in  his  con- 
stituency for  more  different  reasons 
than  Sil  Conte  was.  We  all  will  miss 
him  greatly. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whttten],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a 
dear  Mend  of  the  Honorable  Sil  Conte. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  fMend.  It  is  with  deep  regret  on  this 
occasion  where  we  refer  to  our  good 
fMend  Silvio  Conte.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
since  1959.  The  title  of  our  job  is  Rep- 
resentative of  our  district  in  the  Con- 
gress. Truly  he  was  a  real  Representa- 
tive. 

For  13  years  SiL  Conte  and  I  had  kin- 
dred positions  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  as  chairman,  and  he 
as  ranking  member.  I  ask  at  this  time 
that  we  set  a  special  day  aside  so  that 
his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  pay  their  tribute  to 
his  memory,  to  his  fine  work,  and  to 
his  family.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  special  order  of  1  hour  be  grant- 
ed for  Wednesday,  February  27  for  this 
purpose. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Donnelly]. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  the  House  adjourn 
this  evening  in  the  memory  of  Sil 
Comte,  for  his  dedicated  service  to  this 
Nation,  his  district,  and  his  State,  for 
so  many  years  £is  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because 
there  is  no  Member,  no  matter  how 
senior  or  how  junior,  that  does  not 
have  a  personal  remembrance  about 
SOi  and  his  service,  the  type  of  friend- 
ship, and  humanness  that  he  brought 
to  this  House. 

He  came  from  the  hills  of  Berkshire 
County,  MA,  and  always  referred  to 
them  so  affectionately  when  he  spoke 
about  the  necessity  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  understanding  the 
needs,  the  desires,  and  the  wants  of  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  in  its  history  that 
spoke  so  eloquently  and  so  vociferously 
about  those  needs  and  those  desires  of 
working  people,  there  was  no  better 
spokesperson  than  Silvio  Conte.  This 
institution  honors  itself  by  adjourning 
this  evening  in  his  memory. 

None  of  us  that  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity over  the  years  to  befriend  him 
and  to  serve  with  him  as  a  colleague, 
but  most  of  all  to  admire  him,  not  only 
for  his  legislative  skills,  but  of  the 
type  of  human  being  he  was,  will  ever 
walk  into  this  Chamber  without  re- 
membering just  a  little  bit  of  the  loss 
that  this  Chamber  and  this  institution 
has  suffered  by  the  death  of  Silvio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MOAKLEY],  for  offering  this  resolution, 
and  I  am  proud  to  add  my  name  as  a 
coiponsor. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  lonely 
House.  In  fact,  since  Sil  Conte  was  big- 
ger than  life,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  passed  beyond  this 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  thinking,  Sil 
Conte  was  like  Sara  Lee  cake.  I  mean 
nobody  doesn't  like  Sil.  And  why  is 
that?  Everybody  in  this  House,  regard- 
leas  of  what  party,  everybody  loved  Sil 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurred  to  me  it  is 
because,  first  of  all,  he  was  so  compas- 
sionate about  the  problems  of  people. 
Maybe  first  of  all,  he  was  funny.  He 
was  just  plain  funny.  He  could  have 
you  rolling  in  the  aisles. 

On  that  note,  I  had  to  make  a  com- 
ment about  the  notice  of  this  motion 
tonight.  In  our  offices  we  got  a  notice 


that  said  there  will  be  a  motion  to- 
night to  adjourn  the  House  In  honor  of 
Silvio  Conte,  and  there  will  be  1  hour's 
debate  on  the  motion. 

To  the  average  person,  a  debate 
means  a  difference  of  opinion.  So  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  rather 
like  the  guy  with  the  gang  down  at  the 
office  voted  6  to  5  to  issue  a  speedy  re- 
covery for,  in  the  way  it  sounded.  So  I 
think  that  SiL  still  has  had  the  best 
laugh  he  has  had  so  far  during  his  ftrst 
week  in  heaven,  and  we  are  all  grateful 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HOYER]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Some  of  the  greatest  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. As  a  small  boy  I  went  to 
school  In  Deerfleld,  MA.  SiL  Conte  rep- 
resents that  area  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1962,  as  a  young  man  I  worked  for 
a  Senator  from  Maryland  named  Daniel 
Brewster,  with  Sil  Conte  as  a  Member. 
He  was  then  known  as  one  of  the  most 
colorful,  outspoken,  and  engaging 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  WBS  some  20  years  later,  in  1981, 
that  I  returned  to  Congress  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  Shortly  thereafter  I  had  the 
great  honor  of  being  elected  by  Mem- 
bers at  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Subconunittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Early],  serves  on 
that  subcommittee  with  me. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
engaging,  humorous,  sometimes  out- 
rageous human  being,  SiL  Conte. 

There  is  a  book  that  I  refer  to  many 
times  in  speeches,  a  book  called  "I'm 
Okay,  You're  Okay." 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ja- 
cobs] rose  and  said  Sil  Conte  was 
loved.  Sil  Conte  was  loved  because  he 
gave  $0  much  love.  Sil  Conte  was 
liked,  because  he  liked  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support,  of 
course,  this  motion,  but  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  every  day  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress that  we  meet,  that  we  commence, 
and  tliat  we  address  the  Issues  that 
concerned  Sil  Conte,  that  we  do  so  in 
his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  our  subcommittee 
the  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program  was  a  particular  concern  to 
Sil  conte.  It  was  a  concern  not  borne 
of  political  advantage,  but  of  deep  con- 
cern for  those  who  might  be  cold  on  a 
winter's  eve,  on  those  who  may  have  to 
make  a  judgment  between  buying  en- 
ergy to  keep  themselves  warm  and  buy- 
ing food  or  medicine. 

Sil  Conte  not  only  loved  his  col- 
leagues, he  loved  the  people.  No  one 
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with  whom  I  have  served  In  the  quarter 
of  a  century  I  have  been  in  public  office 
more  deserved  the  love  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  love  of  his  constituents, 
and  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  are  all  lesser  people 
this  day  because  of  his  absence.  We  will 
miss  SiL  CoNTE.  He  will  not  soon  be,  if 
ever,  replaced.  He  was  one  of  America's 
most  unforgettable  characters,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  and  who  cared 
so  much  about  all  of  us. 

God  bless  you,  Sil;  we  love  you  still. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  felt  the  terrible 
loss  this  House  suffered  recently  with 
the  passing  of  our  colleague  and  long- 
time friend,  the  Honorable  Silvio  O. 
CONTE  of  Massachusetts. 

No  one  exemplified  the  greatness  of 
this  institution  more  than  Silvio 
CONTE.  In  his  32  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  Silvio  Conte  was  a  friend 
and  confidante  to  his  colleagues,  a  pas- 
sionate advocate  of  what  he  believed 
in,  and  a  legislator's  legislator.  SiL 
Conte  knew  that,  as  in  any  legislative 
body,  your  opponent  one  day,  can  be 
your  ally  the  next,  and  he  graced  the 
Halls  of  this  Chamber  with  his  strongly 
held  beliefs,  his  wit,  grace,  and  charm, 
and  his  friendship. 

SiL  Conte  was  many  things,  and  I 
will  only  have  a  brief  time  to  recall 
some  of  what  I  consider  the  highlights. 

First,  of  course,  was  his  sense  of 
humor.  Sil  Conte  was  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  balanced  humor  and  serious- 
ness; who  could  always  see  the  humor- 
ous side  of  an  issue.  And  he  certainly 
wasn't  afirald  to  stand  out  in  a  crowd. 

Every  year,  when  our  committee  de- 
bated appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  example,  Sil  would  arrive 
dressed  in  a  loud  sjMDrts  jacket  covered 
with  signal  flags.  And  when  asked 
where  he  got  such  a  thing,  he'd  answer, 
"Where  I  get  all  my  clothes— Filene's 
basement." 

And  everyone  by  now  has  heard  of  his 
passionate  argiunents  with  the  con- 
tinuing subsidy  for  beekeeping.  SiL's 
argiunents  against  what  he  believed 
was  "too  sweet  a  deal"  caused  us  all  to 
laugh  while  still  reviewing  a  serious 
topic. 

Even  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee,  and  one  of  the  most  senior 
Republicans  in  the  House,  Sil  Conte 
was  always  a  bipartisan  legislator.  He 
fought  for  what  he  believed  in,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  at  the  time,  re- 
gardless of  party  position.  And  he 
wasn't  aftaid  to  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  all  great  Americans 
and  great  leaders,  as  he  proved  by  his 
continuing  devotion  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion  to  dis- 
agree with  Sil  Conte  on  issues  of  im- 
port to  my  constituents,  particularly 
on  the  Beretta  handgun.  Sil,  whose  dis- 
trict included  one  competing  gun  man- 
ufacturer, was  a  worthy  and  difficult 
adversary,  always  prepared  and  well 
versed  on  the  issues.  But  he  never  for- 


got that  we  were  friends  and  col- 
leagues, and  never  let  political  dif- 
ferences interfere  with  comity. 

But,  besides  his  humor  and  his 
charm.  So,  Conte  will  be  remembered 
for  the  people  he  helped  and  fought  for. 

On  the  Labor-HHS  Subcommittee, 
SiL  Conte  was  an  untiring  advocate  of 
funding  for  biomedical  research,  for 
education  funding  for  America's  future, 
and  was  the  key  advocate  for  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
[LIHEAP]  Program,  a  program  which 
assists  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  might  otherwise  be  faced 
with  the  Hobson's  choice  of  heat  or 
food. 

This  House  and  this  Nation  will  miss 
Silvio  Conte  deeply.  The  people  of 
western  Massachusetts  can  take  heart 
in  knowing  that  they  had  the  excellent 
judgment  to  send  Sil  Conte  to  Con- 
gress in  1958,  and  16  more  times.  The 
sound  of  his  laughter  and  booming 
voice  will  echo  in  this  Chamber  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  his  warmth  will 
be  felt  in  our  hearts  as  long  as  we  live. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  today  that  I 
rise  to  say  a  few  words  about  someone 
who  deserves  our  great  respect.  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte  was  a  man  who 
served  in  this  institution  for  17  terms. 
He  was  an  institution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  someone  who  added 
spark,  vigor,  and  diversity  to  this 
group. 

Though  we,  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  often  disagree  on 
the  issues  in  this  Hall,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  all  agree  that  Silvio 
Conte  will  be  missed  tremendously.  As 
the  member  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation whose  district  most  closely  bor- 
ders CONTE's  First  District,  I  can  say 
that  Silvio  took  his  job  very  seriously. 
His  job  was  his  life,  and  he  lived  his  life 
to  serve  the  constituents  of  his  district 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  serving  as  a  U.S.  Congressman, 
however,  Silvio  never  took  himself  too 
seriously.  He  always  had  an  amusing 
word,  story,  or  even  a  song  or  poem 
about  an  issue  before  us.  People  in  his 
district,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  around  the  country  grew  to 
love  him  for  his  charm.  Perhaps  this 
love  for  him  was  best  seen  during  his 
funeral,  when  hundreds  of  people  whose 
lives  were  affected  by  Congressman 
Conte  gathered  in  Pittsfleld,  MA,  to 
pay  their  last  respects. 

During  next  week's  special  orders,  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  this  friend 
and  colleague  of  mine.  Though  Con- 
gressman Conte  has  only  been  away 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress  for  a  short 
time,  already,  all  of  us  who  worked 
with  him  miss  him  tremendously. 
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Just  let  me  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  personal  reflection.  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  in  much  of  the  rancor 
that  occurs  in  political  life  today  that 
Silvio  Conte  was  an  Institution,  be- 
cause more  than  anything  else  he  en- 
joyed being  called  a  Congressman  and 
the  respect  that  that  brought  him.  But 
most  importantly,  Silvio  Conte's 
memory  for  me  was  one  of  an  individ- 
ual who  made  this  business  very  pleas- 
urable, an  individual  who  enjoyed  it, 
never  apologized  for  being  in  it.  and  ac- 
cepted the  good  and  the  difllcult  mo- 
ments that  come  along  with  It.  That  is 
his  contribution  in  my  estimation  to 
public  life. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt], 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding  the  time  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  with 
my  colleagues  to  pay  our  deepest  re- 
spect to  our  friend.  Silvio  Conte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  all  of 
us  to  talk  about  Silvio  Conte  now  that 
he's  gone. 

Not  simply  because  his  death  is  a 
great  sadness  for  his  family,  though  it 
must  be. 

Not  simply  because  we  will  miss  him 
terribly,  though  we  will.  And  not  sim- 
ply because  he  is  irreplaceable  as  a  leg- 
islator, though  he  is. 

It  is  difHcult  to  talk  about  Silvio 
Conte  because  you  want  to  say  every- 
thing at  once.  Here  was  a  man  of  enor- 
mous dignity  who  wore  technicolor 
sports  jackets. 

Here  was  a  man  who  loved  America 
but  couldn't  contain  his  careless  joy  at 
being  of  Italian  heritage. 

Here  was  a  man  who  excelled  in  the 
legislative  process  and  in  reducing  the 
work  of  Congress  to  parody. 

This  is  not  a  paradox.  For  the  single 
strand  which  bound  all  of  these  quali- 
ties together  was  Silvio  Conte's  hu- 
manity. 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  celebration 
today.  He  was  fUnny,  snnart,  ethnic, 
proud,  and  loving. 

And  when  he  brought  to  bear  all  of 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  on 
his  work,  he  was  effective:  Elffective  for 
NIH,  effective  for  low-income  energy 
assistance,  effective  at  investing  In  a 
strong  America,  and  a  humane  public 
agenda. 

In  the  14  years  I  have  served  in  this 
body,  much  has  changed. 

We  draw  more  lines  than  we  once  did: 
Compromise  is  more  elusive,  partisan- 
ship is  more  manifest,  and  we  retreat 
more  often  to  our  ideological  comers. 
Not  Silvio  Conte. 

No  one,  no  one  tried  harder  to  bal- 
ance the  views  of  his  party,  the  desires 
of  his  I^resident,  the  intarests  of  his 
district,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  than  our  good  friend  tnm 
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the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Maaaachusetts. 

He  was  as  President  Kennedy  said  of 
himself:  An  idealist  without  illusions. 
And  iwrhapB,  I  might  add,  a  public 
servant  without  pretensions. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  warm 
words  expressed  about  Silvio  Conte  in 
the  last  several  days  brought  to  my 
mind  the  story  of  "Pygmalion"  by  the 
playwrlte  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

You  win  recall  the  struggle  of  Henry 
Higgins  to  teach  Elizabeth  Doolittle 
proper  manners  so  she  can  be  intro- 
duced to  society. 

Frustrated  at  the  end  of  a  long  ses- 
sion, the  professor  seizes  Liza  and  says, 
the  great  secret  is  not  whether  you 
have  good  manners  or  bad  manners. 
but  the  same  manners  toward  all  peo- 
ple. 

And  wasn't  that  the  essence  of 
Silvio's  charm  and  character? 

That  is  how  I  will  remember  our  good 
friend  whose  earthly  remains  rest  in 
the  Berkshlres  he  so  loved,  whose  soul 
Is  In  heaven  where  it  belongs,  and 
whose  spirit  and  dedication  to  public 
service  remains  here  with  this  Con- 
gress forever. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  flrom  Massachusetts  for 
offering  this  resolution. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  I  think  that 
Silvio  Conte  has  ever  been  described 
was  by  Mark  Russell  at  one  of  the  an- 
nual major  media  events  that  occur 
downtown  when  he  was  beginning  the 
introductions  and  he  began  by  saying. 
"Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Democrats, 
Republicans,  Silvio  Conte,"  and  every- 
one in  the  hall  laughed  because  every- 
one knew  that  in  and  of  himself  he  was 
unique  in  a  way  that  no  one  else  in  this 
House  could  lay  claim  to. 

I  know  in  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence with  him  that  if  I  asked  him  for 
money  to  be  put  in  the  appropriations 
bill  to  resand  Revere  Beach  that  he 
would  put  it  in,  and  I  would  not  have  to 
go  back  year  after  year,  that  it  was 
done  once  I  had  asked  him  and  he  gave 
his  conmiltment.  Similarly,  if  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  the  lead  Republican 
cosponsor  on  the  nuclear  freeze,  even 
though  at  the  time  back  in  1982  it  was 
very  controversial,  he  would  do  it. 

He  was  a  very  special  person  in  this 
institution.  He  was  a  very  special  per- 
son to  each  of  us  who  knew  him,  and 
although  he  was  an  extremely  intel- 
ligent and  rational  man,  there  were 
times  when  he  would  lapse  from  that. 
There  is  no  question. 

For  example,  last  October  when  he 
predicted  a  four-game  Red  Sox  sweep 
In  the  playoffs  against  the  Oakland 
A's.  there  is  no  question  that  in  that 
particular  area,  Boston  College,  the 
Boeton  Red  Sox,  he  suspended  judg- 
ment. But  those  who  knew  him  in 
those  institutions  and  in  this  institu- 


tion knew  that  it  was  because  he  loved 
those  institutions  with  all  of  his  heart, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  that  he 
would  not  do  for  them. 

I  think  we  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 
The  country  has  suffered  a  great  loss, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Jerry  Solomon, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  a  dear  friend  of 
SiL  Conte. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  was  not  going  to  comment  on 
this  resolution  tonight  because  I  know 
it  means  so  much  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation.  But  just  before  the  gen- 
tleman closes,  I  wanted  to  say  that  I 
deeply  admire  and  respect  him  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

3iL  Conte  was  my  neighbor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Berkshire  Mountains. 
On  my  side  I  represent  the  Adirondacks 
and  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  the 
only  bad  thing  that  I  ever  had  to  say 
about  SiL  Conte  was  that  he  used  to 
come  over  the  mountains  and  shoot  all 
of  our  pheasants  and  not  leave  any  for 
us.  But  he  was  such  a  great  and  won- 
derful guy.  There  are  two  things  that 
come  to  mind. 

One  is  when  I  used  to  fly  back  and 
forth  with  him  every  single  weekend.  I 
think  I  learned  more  from  Silvio 
Coute  about  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  anything  else  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced since  I  came  here  13  years 
ago. 

The  other  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
is  his  marvelous  sense  of  humor,  his 
enjoyment  of  life.  SiL  loved  people  and 
he  loved  life.  He  had  a  contagious  en- 
thusiasm. And  when  the  partisan  juices 
were  really  flowing  around  here,  he  had 
that  sense  of  righteous  outrage.  In  all 
things,  he  was  simply  himself. 
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And,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going 
to  miss  him.  We  know  that  he  is  up 
there  watching  us  today,  and  we  just 
really  wish  him  the  best.  I'm  sure  he  is 
better  off  than  all  the  rest  of  us  now. 

To  SiL's  wife,  Corinne,  and  his  entire 
family,  we  wish  Godspeed.  Our  loss, 
great  as  it  is,  cannot  possibly  compare 
with  theirs. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  formal  statement  to  make  tonight. 
I  would  like  to  reserve  those  comments 
until  Wednesday  night  when  we  will 
have  a  formal  special  order,  I  believe, 
requested  by  our  Republican  leader. 

But  as  a  Republican  and  one  fl-om 
New  Jersey,  I  want  you  to  know  the 
deep  reverence  we  in  New  Jersey  had 
for  Silvio  Conte.  Silvio  became  my 
friend  in  my  very  first  year  here.  He 
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befriended  everyone,  I  believe.  I  cer- 
tainly welcomed  his  friendship. 

I  quickly  learned  when  I  was  first 
elected  that  the  maigic  of  the  television 
camera  had  made  national  stars  out  of 
some  Members  in  Congress,  and  cer- 
tainly BiLVio  was  one.  I  found  that  as  I 
was  campaigning  for  my  first  reelec- 
tion, people  would  come  up  to  me  and 
ask  me.  "Do  you  know  that  man  from 
Massachusetts,  what  was  his  name?" 
and  some  would  get  It  and  some  would 
not,  and  they  would  tell  me  In  one 
form  op  another  how  much  they  loved 
him.  They  loved  the  fact  that  he  was 
dramatic.  They  loved  the  fact  that  he 
could  be  understood.  They  always  said, 
"You  know,  he  is  a  man  that  speaks  his 
mind  and  says  what  he  thinks,  and  we 
appreciate  that." 

But  most  of  all,  they  loved  the  fact 
that  in  those  stormy  days  of  cutting 
budgets,  as  we  all  remember,  Silvio 
was  always  there  championing  the 
voiceless,  whether  it  was  students  who 
needed  help  with  their  student  loans, 
or  the  senior  citizens  who  needed  as- 
sistance under  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  or  through  senior  citizen  health 
centers;  Silvio  was  always  there. 

As  a  consequence,  I  invited  him  to 
come  t»  my  district  and  campaign  with 
me.  You  should  have  seen  the  reception 
he  got.  The  senior  citizens  all  knew 
him.  They  all  loved  him,  and  they  all 
thanked  him. 

I  am  afraid  they  broke  the  mold 
when  tShey  created  Silvio.  God  has  him 
now,  and  we  will  miss  him  terribly. 
There  Will  never  be  another  Silvio. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time  aaid  for  presenting  this  resolution 
in  honor  of  our  dear  Silvio. 

I  rise  to  join  our  colleagues  in  paying 
respect  to  a  much  beloved  Member  of 
this  l>ody.  My  sympathy  goes  to 
Silvio's  wife,  Corinne,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

With  Silvio's  passing,  a  part  of  this 
Congress  died.  His  warmth,  his  humor, 
his  conunitment  to  helping  those  in 
need,  his  dedication  and  his  energy 
gave  so  much  to  so  many.  Silvio's  en- 
ergy and  efforts  touched  the  lives  of  so 
many  people  across  the  Nation. 

His  family  and  the  people  of  Pitts- 
field,  MA.  shared  him  with  us,  and  we 
all  benefited.  He  helped  students  obtain 
better  educations  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  he  helped  poor  people  heat  their 
homes,  he  helped  the  causes  of  peace 
and  justice,  he  helped  the  environment, 
and  ht  did  this  all  by  being  very  re- 
sponsible to  the  taxpayer. 

Silvio's  efforts  had  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  which  I  rep- 
resent. In  fact,  he  was  so  popular  In 
San  Francisco  that  even  as  a  Repub- 
lican In  that  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic city,  I  think  I  would  not  have 
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wanted  him  as  an  opponent.  I  think  he 
could  have  been  elected  there. 

Silvio,  driven  by  his  principles,  could 
be  a  fearsome  foe,  as  we  all  know.  He 
picked  his  battles  carefully,  and  many 
people  benefited  ft'om  his  willinsTiess 
to  take  on  the  flgrht  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

I  see  my  coUeagxie,  the  gentleman 
fi*om  niinois  [Mr.  Annunzio],  there.  We 
shared  many  evenings  honoring  Silvio 
and  honoring  others  of  Italian-Amer- 
ican heritage  with  Silvio,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  country.  In  fact,  that  is  where  I 
first  knew  Silvio  flrom  many,  many 
years  ago  because  of  his  leadership  in 
the  community. 

But  as  a  fellow  Italian-American,  I 
would  like  to  salute  Silvio  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  muses,  and  somewhat  in 
the  language  of  Silvio.  Silvio: 
We  will  ml88  your  humor. 
We  will  ml88  your  caring. 
Your  flights  of  fancy, 
Your  verbal  daring. 
We  will  miss  your  plaids. 
We  will  miss  your  stripes. 
Your  eloquent  way 
Of  expressing  your  gripes. 
We  loved  your  wit. 
Sharp  as  a  knife. 
We  will  miss  your  wonderful 
Zest  for  life. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ran  all  the  way  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  are  going  to 
have  a  special  order  for  Silvio  next 
week. 

As  I  was  coming  over  to  speak,  I  just 
could  not  help  but  have  a  big  smile  on 
my  face  when  I  think  about  Silvio,  be- 
cause we  will  never  have  another  guy 
like  Silvio  in  this  Congress.  There  was 
nobody  who  waa  more  full  of  life,  full  of 
life  on  this  House  floor. 

I  knew  Silvio,  of  course,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  but  how  I  really  knew 
Silvio  was  as  my  baseball  coach.  The 
son  of  a  gun  would  never  give  me  any 
time  to  play  in  the  early  years.  In  fact, 
the  very  first  game  some  of  my  staff 
were  sitting  out  on  the  benches,  and 
they  were  screaming,  "Put  Kasich  in," 
and  Silvio  jumped  out  of  the  dugout 
and  yelled  into  the  stands.  "Hey,  why 
don't  you  all  pipe  down?  I  want  to  win 
this  game."  A  few  years  later  some- 
body got  hurt  and  I  got  a  chance  to 
play  and,  you  know,  I  had  one  of  those, 
as  the  chairman  knows,  one  of  those 
games  of  your  life,  you  know,  I  went 
like  4  for  6,  I  played  shortstop  and  did 
not  make  any  errors,  and  I  got  the  tro- 
phy for  the  most  valuable  player. 
Silvio  was  presenting  the  trophy  to 
me,  and  somebody  yelled  at  Silvio, 
"You  obviously  did  not  recognize  tal- 
ent, CONTK."  He  jumped  up  without 
even  blinking  an  eye  and  said,  "I  knew 


the  kid  had  talent.  I  just  did  not  want 
to  bring  him  around  too  fast." 

With  his  passing,  he  is  not  going  to 
be  forgotten  in  this  Chamber.  He  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  me  with  his  pig 
snout  down  here  on  the  floor,  and  I 
guess  one  of  the  most  widely  broadcast 
examples  of  really  poking  fun  at  our- 
selves and  our  system,  or  whether  we 
are  talking  about  his  wild  sport  coats 
or  his  great  efforts  on  the  golf  course, 
he  was  just  a  fabulous,  fabulous  guy. 
He  is  so  alive  In  this  Chamber  with  the 
people  who  knew  him. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Conte  knows  that  we  are 
going  to  think  about  him  just  about 
every  day,  and  I  know  when  the  base- 
ball game  comes  again  this  year  I  will 
be  thinking  about  him  and  thinking 
back  to  those  old  days. 

I  know  there  is  a  special  order,  but  I 
feel  so  much  affection  for  the  coach, 
remembered  him  in  my  prayers,  that  I 
had  to  come  over  and  do  this  and  try  to 
come  back  next  week  for  the  special 
order,  but  I  appreciate  the  chairman.  I 
know  how  close  he  was  to  Coach  Conte, 
and  it  is  a  loss  for  all  of  us.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  like  he  is  going  to  be 
with  me  all  the  time,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  passing  of  my  dear  frierxJ 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Silvio  O. 
Conte.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  have 
lost  one  of  their  greatest  leaders.  Sil's  exuber- 
ant style,  warm  character,  and  zest  for  life  will 
be  greatly  missed  t>y  his  constituents  arxj  col- 
leagues. 

As  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Sil  led  the  charge 
against  wasteful  Government  spending  and 
pork  t>arrel  projects.  Sil  helped  the  poor  pay 
their  heating  bits,  preserved  passenger  rail 
travel  by  creating  Amtrack,  and  cosponsored 
the  first  AIDS  research  tM.  The  enormity  of 
SiL's  accomplishments  are  far  too  numerous 
to  list,  but  perhaps  his  greatest  contribution 
was  his  ability  to  forge  compromises.  Sil's 
passion  and  enthusiasm  for  his  convictions 
earned  him  enormous  respect  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Sil's  wife  and  children. 
Just  as  I  was  fortunate  erxxigh  to  share  tfieir 
joy  in  loving  Sil,  I  share  their  sorrow  during 
this  painful  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttie  memory  of  a  great  man  who 
was  a  champion  for  education,  the  environ- 
ment arxJ  the  poor  and  wtw  above  all  other 
things  was  a  great  friend. 

The  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Coi^e  has  left  a 
legacy  ttiat  will  be  hard  to  match  by  any  per- 
son. Republican  or  Denmcrat  He  was  a  man 
wtw  chose  to  took  to  his  conscience  wtien 
making  dedsons  and  setting  his  agenda,  rattv 
er  than  riding  the  political  tides  of  Congress. 
Both  the  RepubMcans  and  Democrats  in  his 
First  District  of  Massachusetts  recognized  Ns 
nonpartisan  nature.  Conte  served  for  nx>re 
than  30  years  in  a  overwtwimingly  Democrats 
district  and  on  three  occasrans  he  was  rK>mi- 
nated  t>y  both  parties  for  reelection. 


He  devoted  his  life  to  public  service  and  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts.  The  dean  of  the 
State's  delegatxxi,  he  began  his  political  ca- 
reer in  the  Statehouse,  but  it  wasnl  tong  be- 
fore he  moved  to  Washington  and  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Conte,  as  one 
of  the  nrtost  respiected  Ment)ers  of  this  body, 
moved  up  through  ttie  ranks,  arvj  since  1979 
served  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Sil  Conte  never  hesitated  to  use  his  power 
and  influence  to  help  the  poweriess  people  of 
society.  As  the  son  of  immigrants,  he  knew 
firsthand  the  doors  that  couU  be  opened 
through  educatkKi.  Having  attained  his  colege 
degree  with  the  help  of  the  Gl  bil.  he  fou^ 
to  ensure  the  same  opportunity  for  others.  Mr. 
Conte  played  a  major  role  in  preserving  Pell 
and  SEOQ  grant  programs.  He  also  estab- 
lished the  Silvio  O.  Conte  Foundation,  tfiat 
sends  desennng  and  quaHfied  students  of  lim- 
ited means,  from  his  district,  to  college.  Conte 
has  been  herakled  as  the  educatkxi  congress- 
man by  Presklent  George  Bush,  and  he  re- 
ceived 26  honorary  degrees  and  6  Presidential 
medals  from  colleges  and  universities  for  his 
work  in  higher  educatkm. 

Sil  was  also  known  for  his  outspoken  sup- 
port of  fow-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams. Last  fan,  as  a  member  of  the  budget 
summit,  he  singlehandedly  fought  off  efforts  to 
impose  a  tax  on  home  heating  oil.  Conte  was 
one  of  the  original  architects  of  the  fow  income 
home  energy  assistance  program  in  lt>e  late 
1970's.  He  also  successfully  fought  proposals 
to  add  an  oil  import  fee,  a  fight  he  had  waged 
since  coming  to  Congress  in  1959. 

His  concem  for  victims  of  oppressfon  here 
and  abroad  was  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
Conte's  personality.  From  the  day  he  took 
part  in  the  march  on  Selma,  AL,  with  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  to  his  work  on  tfie  emergerwy 
aid  package  for  Ettiiopia  in  1985.  and  most  re- 
cently with  his  championship  of  AIDS  re- 
search, he  has  folfowed  his  conscience  with 
concrete  actions. 

Sil  Conte  once  again  took  what  I  feel  was 
a  enorrTKXJSly  courageous  stand  by  voting  to 
give  sanctfons  a  chance  to  solve  ttw  current 
crisis  in  the  MkkSe  East  He  once  again  de- 
played  his  commitment  to  putting  his  corv 
saence  above  other  conskferations.  wtien 
making  dedskxis  that  couM  affect  the  lives  of 
others. 

Despite  the  serxxjs  nature  of  the  causes  he 
advocated,  he  always  managed  to  bring 
humor  and  a  fresh  perspective  to  the  debate. 
Sil  was  known  for  his  abiity  to  shake  the 
rafters  with  the  stridency  01  his  rtwtoric  in  of- 
fering an  amerxlment,  and  he  had  ttie  ability 
10  use  humorous  poeby  or  even  w9d  stunts  to 
make  a  poinL  His  reputatfon  for  being  an  erv 
joyalile  effective  speaker  caused  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  most  of  my  staff  to 
pause  whenever  he  took  the  weH. 

For  25  years,  untl  1988,  Mr.  CONTE 
coacfied  the  Republican  congressional  base- 
t>all  team,  whnh  plays  an  annual  game  to 
raise  funds  for  charity.  Many  Members,  induct- 
ing myself,  fookad  fonrard  to  his  cotorful  recap 
of  the  game  the  folowing  day  on  the  House 
ttoor.  In  the  tradHion  of  Xasey  At  The  Bat." 
Conte  helped  us  relive  ttwse  moments  of 
great  attiletx:  triumph  arxj  defeat,  in  a  new 
light 
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[By  Representative  SUvlo  Conte,  July  28, 
1983] 

Doubles  to  the  left  of  them 

Slngrles  to  the  ri^ht  of  them 

Triples  far  behind  them 

Volleyed  and  careened 

Bonlor'B  bat  could  feel  the  heat 

Russo's  strength  was  in  his  feet 

With  great  pop  nies  by  Alan  Wheat 

Dems.  they  sougrht  the  victory 

From  the  mlgrhty  team 

It  would  have  to  be  hard  won 

Prom  the  great  fourteen. 

How  could  their  great  glory  fade? 

O.  the  errors  that  they  made 

A  tie  was  unforeseen 

Honor  true  the  charge  they  made 

Honor  true  our  Might  Brigade 

Noble,  great  fourteen. 

The  glofy  of  Silvkd  O.  Conte  will  never  fade 
in  the  Halls  and  meeting  rooms  of  this  institu- 
tion because  his  honor  is  unquestionat>le  and 
his  friends  and  adversaries  all  agree  that  he 
was  indeed  a  noble  sool. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
speak  about  a  dear  friend,  Silvio  Conte, 
loved  by  his  constituents,  his  State,  and  his 
country,  as  much  as  he  was  by  the  Members 
of  this  Congress.  With  Silvio's  passing,  we 
have  \osX  a  caring  ctiampion  of  the  pecple.  He 
represented  the  First  District  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts for  32  years,  a  period  in  which  we 
witnessed  dramatic  changes  in  America  and 
our  politics.  His  greatness  can  be  measured 
by  the  way  he  affected  and  harnessed  those 
changes  to  better  the  life  of  his  fellow  man. 
Silvio  Conte  was  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
role  model  for  ttxjse  wtx>  aspire  to  public  serv- 
ice. 

Silvio  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  put>lic 
servant  because  of  the  distinctive  brand  of 
politics  he  practiced,  one  dedicated  solely  to 
serving  his  people.  Even  after  having  risen  to 
a  top  position  in  this  Great  House,  hokjing 
most  notably  the  post  of  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Silvio  never  forgot  those  wtw  elected  him  at 
home.  He  was  described  as  a  tireless  wortcer 
for  his  district,  serving  their  interests  and  vot- 
ing his  conscience.  His  relationships  with  his 
constituents  were  warm  and  personal,  reminis- 
cent of  the  time  when  politicians  earned  their 
votes  through  personal  campaigning  rather 
than  over  tlie  airwaves.  The  k>ve  affair  be- 
tween Silvio  Conte  and  the  people  of  west- 
em  Massachusetts  was  the  touchstorte  whk;h 
enabled  him  to  help  his  district,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

Silvio  Conte  left  an  indelible  mark  on  those 
he  touched.  He  and  his  wife,  Corrine  were  a 
remarkabte  team,  had  the  k>ve  and  affection 
that  existed  between  them  was  apparent  to  all. 
He  was  the  dedKated  fattier  to  four  chikJren, 
Michelle.  Syhna.  John,  and  Gayle  and  the 
proud  grarxjlattier  of  six  grandchiMren,  Jason, 
Ryan,  Corinne.  John.  Patrick,  and  Nk^holas. 
During  these  times  when  the  sti-ength  of  the 
American  family  is  in  doubt.  Silvio  was  a  man 
who  exemplified  true  family  commitment  and 
love. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  ti-aveling  witti  Silvio  to 
the  Sowiel  Union,  where  we  met  with  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev,  kmg  before  Gortiachev  be- 
came renowned  throughout  ttw  worid.  Silvio's 
humor  and  insight  during  that  time  remain  with 
me  to  this  day.  I  also  remeirter.  the  Italian 


dinners  Silvio  wouW  hokj  for  the  Italian-Amer- 
tean  members  of  Congress  and  the  House 
leadership  every  year.  People  would  bring  Ital- 
ian food  tfiat  distinguished  their  districts  to  his 
office  for  ttie  celeixatk}n.  It  was  always  a 
feast,  topped  off  by  ttie  host's  good  company 
and  cheer. 

Silvio  Conte  will  also  be  remembered  as  a 
great  put)lk:  sen/ant.  tiecause  of  his  distinctive 
personality  arxl  style,  whk:h  endeared  him  to 
all.  Who  will  forget  the  witty  and  often  poetic 
verses  with  whch  Silvio  proved  a  point  or  of- 
fered Ns  perspective.  Simply  put,  Silvio  urv- 
derstood  people:  How  they  thought,  and  how 
they  felt.  He  challenged  our  convictions  with 
intellectual  and  emotional  appeals,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Italian  tradition  of  which  he  was 
so  pioud.  Silvio's  personality  had  a  positive 
effect  on  otfiers,  tyinging  a  spirit  of  honesty 
and  openness  to  any  dialog  in  whk:h  he  par- 
ticipated. Although  many  liked  to  note  that  he 
"never  took  himself  too  seriously,"  his  influ- 
ence was  serious  and  invaluat}le  to  the  work 
of  this  House. 

Finally,  Silvio  Conte  will  be  remembered 
as  a  great  putilk:  servant  tjecause  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  political  methods  and  goals.  Ulti- 
mately, his  b'eafrnent  of  others  was  always 
kind  and  understanding.  Silvio  forgave  his 
foes  and  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
all.  He  was  a  peacemaker,  seeking  to  mediate 
disputes  and  overcome  differences  t}etween 
the  parties.  Much  of  Congress'  most  important 
legislation  bears  the  mark  of  his  counsel  and 
wisdom.  But  Silvio  was  also  a  fighter,  oppos- 
ing the  errors  and  excesses  of  any  legislation 
which  InhitHted  the  good  wort<  of  Government. 
While  attacking  portc  fciarrel  waste,  he  cham- 
pioned humane  causes  of  all  kinds.  His  con- 
cem  for  the  plight  of  the  poor,  the  protectkin 
of  the  environment,  and  the  needs  of  the 
handcapped  and  disadvantaged  over- 
shadiwed  party  politics  or  personal  gain.  In 
the  final  analysis,  Silvio  Conte  never  lost 
sight  of  his  true  mission  in  Congress:  To  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

Silvio  Conte  stands  out  as  one  who  rep- 
resents the  true  spirit  of  publk:  service 
throughout  his  career.  We  will  miss  you, 
SiLVD,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  dedk:ated 
service  you  performed  for  our  country. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Resolution  honoring  the  memory  of 
my  dear  friend  arxj  colleague.  Representative 
Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Conte 
died  on  February  8,  1991.  after  more  than  30 
years  of  dednated  ^rvice  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  son  of  Italian  immigrants.  Sil  Conte  ful- 
filled a  k>ng  arxJ  proud  ti'aditkjn  of  helping  to 
make  America  better  than  it  was  before. 

Throughout  his  adult  life,  Sil  Conte  distin- 
guished himself  ttirough  a  career  of  public 
servk:e. 

During  Worid  War  II,  he  served  with  tfie 
Seabees  and  defended  our  democracy  by 
helping  to  defeat  the  Axis  Powers. 

Ater  ttie  war.  Sil  joined  tfxHJsands  of  other 
deserving  veterans  t>y  taking  advantage  of  the 
Gl  till  to  attend  college. 

Throughout  his  political  life,  first  in  tt>e  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate  and  later  in  the  U.S.  l-touee 
of  Representatives,  Sil  put  his  heart  arxl  mind 
to  wortc  for  tfie  rest  of  the  Nation.  All  Ameri- 


cans are  Detter  off  today  because  of  his  many 
accomplishments  in  Congress. 

SiL's  goal  as  a  legislator  was  to  seek  out 
ways  to  share  ttie  success  he  found  in  Amer- 
ica with  thpse  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

Whether  it  was  in  the  fiekj  of  education, 
workers'  rigtits,  putrfk;  health  issues,  or  dozens 
of  other  afeas,  Sil  Conte  never  stopped  worit- 
ing  and  giving. 

His  kxig  list  of  accomplishments  imludes 
leadership  roles  in  efforts  to  provide  home 
heating  a$sistance  for  kjw-income  families,  in- 
creasing funding  for  illinesses  such  as  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  providing  finarKial  akj  to  col- 
lege stajdants  and  demanding  ttiat  companies 
give  wori<ers  advance  notice  of  plant  closings. 
But  regardless  of  the  many  honors  and  ac- 
complishrpents  he  earned  since  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1958,  Sil  never  forgot 
his  roots  in  ttie  Italian-American  community. 

He  was  active  in  an  array  of  organizations 
including  the  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  and  ttie 
National  Kalian-American  Fourxlation. 

These  groups  gave  Sil  an  additional  outtet 
for  his  many  contributions  to  public  servk:e. 
For  exantple,  he  helped  establish  an  Italian- 
language  televiskjn  program  to  promote  cul- 
tural exchange  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  He  also  helped  mobilize  support  to 
seek  a  cure  for  a  rare,  genetic  disorder  that 
attacks  chikjren  of  Mediten-anean  descent. 

In  all  these  ways  and  more,  Sil  Conte  left 
ttiis  Nation  a  better  place  than  he  found  it  All 
of  us  will  remain  in  this  det>t  for  tfiese  efforts. 
Mrs.  Annuruio  joins  me  In  offering  our  most 
sincere  $ondolerx»s  to  SiL's  wife,  Corinne, 
and  his  entire  family. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  ti-ibute  to  one  of  those  spe- 
cial indi\4duals  wtio  ttiroughout  his  career  in 
ttiis  House  was  able  to  state  cleariy  his  own 
views  while  maintaining  sti-ong  relationships 
whKh  bridged  party  lines.  Silvio  Conte  was  a 
man  wtio  stood  up  for  wtiat  he  t)elieved,  and 
he  believed  most  firmly  in  the  inherent  good- 
ness of  humanity.  As  he  sakj,  his  votes  in  this 
institution  reflected  what  he  felt  to  be  the  "best 
patti  for  both  our  district  and  our  country."  In 
my  view,  ttiat  is  what  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended us  to  do. 

Silvio  Conte  fulfilled  ttie  responsibilities  of 
office  with  vigor,  with  enttiusiasm.  and  with 
commitrmnt  He  will  king  be  remembered 
fondly  for  his  cotorful  personality.  He  never 
failed  to  make  a  point,  arxl  to  make  it  with  a 
touch  of  humor. 

In  announcing  one  of  his  reelection  cam- 
paigns, Silvio  Conte  sakl: 

Throughout  my  public  career  In  Congress, 
I  have  eacercised  one  all  encompassing  prin- 
ciple: the  Independent  quality  of  personal 
convictions  regardless  of  party,  politics  or 
pressure  groups. 

He  held  to  ttiat  principle  to  ttie  last  vote  he 
cast  in  this  House.  That  is  a  credit  to  ttie  in- 
tegrity and  tfie  high  standards  of  ttiis  man. 

As  I  learned  during  my  first  term  in  ttie 
House,  k)  be  effective  in  ttiis  institution,  you 
must  work  togettier  and  buikJ  consensus  piece 
by  pieca  The  esteem  in  which  Silvio  Conte 
was  held  in  this  House,  as  evidenced  by  ttie 
genuine  outpouring  of  emotion  at  his  death,  is 
a  tribute  to  decades  of  service  and  woriting  to- 
gettier on  behalf  of  his  constituter^s  and  ttie 
Nation.  No  one  wiH  ever  replace  Silvio  Conte, 
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but  we  wiH  al  serve  ttiis  institution  wen  by 
emulating  his  integrity,  his  values  and  his 
commitment  to  working  together  to  make  this 
a  better  natk)n. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolutk>n  76  a  bill  to  provide  that 
wfien  ttie  House  of  Representatives  adjourns 
today,  it  wiN  do  so  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  ttie 
late  Congressman  Silvio  Conte  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Silvio  (kXTE  devoted  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice, first  in  Massachusetts  wtiere  he  served  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legis- 
lature, then  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  tie  served  from  1958  to  1991 . 

His  kKig  and  distinguished  tenure  on  ttie 
House  Appropriattons  Committee,  where  he 
was  the  ranking  Republican  member,  was 
marked  by  his  dedicatk>n  to  health  and  human 
servk:es  as  well  as  his  liberal  views  on  budg- 
etary matters. 

Silvio  Conte  was  an  independent  thinker,  a 
man  wtio  argued  his  position  from  well  ttwught 
out  personal  analysis.  He  helped  articulate  is- 
sues from  a  new  perspective  and  he  made  us 
all  attentive  to  his  arguments.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkat)le  wit  eind  profound  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiettier  or  not  we  agreed  with 
Silvio  Conte  in  a  det>ate,  we  always  re- 
spected and  admired  him.  I  tielieve  ttiat  set- 
ting this  time  aside  today  for  him  is  an  appro- 
priate way  to  honor  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  an  eminent  legislator  in  ttie 
U.S.  Congress  and  a  devoted  denizen  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  76,  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     MEMBERS     TO 
ATTEND   THE    FUNERAL   OF   THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  SILVIO  CONTE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant   to    the    order    of    the    House    of 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1991  empower- 
ing the  Speaker  to  make  appointments 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House,  the 
Speaker  on  Wednesday,   February  13, 
1991  did  appoint  the  following  Memliers 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Silvio  conte: 
Mr.  MOAKL£T  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Foley  of  Washington; 


Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Gingrich  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Studds  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  ElARLY  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Markey  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  DONNELLY  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Mavroules  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Atkins  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Whttten  of  Mississippi; 

Mr.  Natcher  of  Kentucky; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  ROYBAL  of  California; 

Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Bevill  of  Alabama; 

Mr.  Alexander  of  Arkansas; 

Mr.  Murtha  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Traxler  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington; 

Mr.  MCHUOH  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Sabo  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  DrxoN  of  California; 

Mr.  Fazio  of  California; 

Mr.  Hefner  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  AuCoiN  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Hoyer  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  MRAZEK  of  New  York; 

Mr.  DURBDJ  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas; 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  of  West  Virginia; 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Chapman  of  Texas; 

Ms.  Kaptur  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Skagos  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina; 

Ms.  Pelosi  of  California; 

Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Couohlin  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Reoula  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  PimsELL  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  Livingston  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California; 

Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Kentucky; 

Mr.  Skeen  of  New  Mexico; 

Mr.  Wolf  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California; 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Delay  of  Texas; 

Mr.  KOLBE  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Gallo  of  New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  VucANOViCH  of  Nevada; 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California; 

Mr.  Dellums  of  California; 

Mr.  Lent  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Mineta  of  California; 

Mr.  McGrath  of  New  York; 

Mrs.  Bentley  of  Maryland; 

Mrs.  MORELLA  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  Blaz  of  Guam;  and 


Ms.  NORTON  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


D  1600 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  TAX  ACT 
OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  exclude  from  income  pay- 
ments made  t>y  electric  utilities  to  customers 
to  encourage  the  use  of  energy  oonservatnn. 

Rebate  programs  are  an  increasingly  popu- 
lar and  effective  method  of  encouraging  cus- 
tomers to  purchase  more  energy  effcient  ap- 
pliances, air  conditkxiing  systems,  Itghting 
products,  motors,  and  other  conservation 
measures.  In  1987,  the  Consumer  Energy 
Council  of  America  Research  Foundatkm  and 
the  American  Council  for  an  Energy-Efficient 
Economy  surveyed  utilities  across  the  country 
and  found  that  of  the  132  utiKlies  that  re- 
sponded to  the  questkxmaire,  59  had  retMtte 
programs.  The  study  conduded  ttiat  35  per- 
cent of  ttie  h4atx>n's  electrk:  utility  customers 
are  served  t>y  utilities  ttiat  have  some  form  of 
an  energy  efficient  ret>ate  program. 

Rebate  programs  are  widely  used  tiecause 
they  wori(  to  conserve  energy  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  A  numt}er  of  utilities  have  con- 
ducted studies  on  how  financial  incentives  irv 
fluence  program  participatkKi.  These  studies 
demonstrate  ttiat  financial  incentives  can  sig- 
nificantly increase  purchases  of  higtvefficiency 
appliances  and  ottier  conservatkxi  measures. 
The  New  Yortc  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp..  for 
example,  found  that  ttie  mariwt  stiare  for  effi- 
cient refrigerators  was  nearly  60  percent  in  ttie 
area  in  wtiKh  a  $50  rebate  was  provkled, 
compared  to  49  percent  in  ttie  $35  rebate 
area,  35  percent  in  ttie  advertising-only  area, 
and  15  percent  in  ttie  control  area  with  no  re- 
bates or  advertising. 

According  to  Itiis  study  and  ottiers.  cus- 
tomers are  very  responsive  to  ttie  amount  of 
the  rebate  offered  by  utiMies.  Taxing  these  re- 
bates wouM  be  a  major  d^incenlive  to  invest 
in  conservatkm  t)ecause  consumers  are  gen- 
erally unwilling  to  pay  a  little  more  money  up 
front  to  save  more  money  in  the  king  run. 
Customer  rebates  can  play  a  signifcant  role  in 
overcoming  this  Ijy  "biiying  down"  the  original 
cost  of  conservatkxi  efforts.  By  ttiis  means, 
utilities  can  ervxxjrage  activities  ttiat  tienefit 
the  entire  energy  customer  base,  and  reduce 
the  sources  of  poUutkxi  in  the  future. 

While  resklential  customers  were  aHowed 
this  exduskxi  under  the  National  Energy  Con- 
sen/atton  Polny  Act  of  1978  [NEGPA]  up  until 
June  30, 1989,  this  proviskxi  has  unfortunately 
expired.  As  it  stands  rigM  now,  payments 
made  from  a  utility  to  a  resklerliai  customer 
for  conservatmn  must  be  counted  as  gross  in- 
come. Moreover,  even  when  the  provision  was 
in  effect,  it  did  not  inckxto  indusfeiai  or  oom- 
merciaJ  customers.  My  bill  reinstates  this  ex- 
ckjskxi  and  expands  it  to  include  industrial 
and  commercial  customers  because  the  cost 
of  energy  saved  is  ctieaper  with  oommercial 
and  industrial  customers.  Commercial  and  irv 
dustrial  lighting  rebate  programs,  for  instance, 
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appear  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  conserva- 
tion investinent  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  kw  of 
peak  demar)d  saved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  im- 
portant bill. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  reserve  this  special 
order  to  conunemorate  the  73d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  Independence  Day. 

I  must  confess  that  on  this  day  my 
heart  is  heavy  with  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Recent 
news  reports  Indicate  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  may  soon  Impose  direct  rule 
on  Lithuania  in  an  effort  to  scuttle  her 
drive  for  Independence. 

Since  early  last  year,  the  Lithua- 
nians have  moved  faster  than  many 
had  dared  hope  toward  making  their 
dream  of  independence  a  reality.  Re- 
cently, however,  reactionary  forces  in 
the  Soviet  leadership  have  tried  to 
turn  back  Lithuania's  quest  for  auton- 
omy. 

As  a  result  of  a  clash  with  Soviet 
troope  on  the  13th  of  January,  17  Lith- 
uanians have  now  paid  the  ultimate 
price  for  their  freedom.  Nearly  300 
more  were  injured  during  last  month's 
attack  on  peaceful  demonstators  in 
Vilnius.  These  Incidents  have  left  the 
world  wondering  what  will  happen 
next. 

Despite  this  time  of  danger  and  un- 
certainty, the  Lithuanian  people  have 
demonstrated  their  support  for  inde- 
pendence. In  the  national  plebiscite 
held  on  February  9,  the  high  turnout 
was  especially  telling  because  last 
month's  violence  was  only  one  In  a  se- 
ries of  actions  taken  by  the  Soviets  to 
thwart  Lithuania's  Independence  drive. 

The  Lithuanians  set  the  stage  for 
Independence  in  February  1990,  by  hold- 
ing their  first  multiparty  parliamen- 
tary elections  since  the  Soviet  take- 
over in  1940. 

On  March  11,  1990.  the  new  Par- 
liament moved  boldly  to  reassert  Lith- 
uaoia's  independence,  which  was  be- 
trayed by  a  secret  pact  between  Stalin 
and  Hitler. 

Sensing  an  impending  breakdown  in 
Soviet  control,  Gorbachev  ordered  an 
economic  embargo  against  Lithuania 
last  April.  That  move  was  clearly  de- 
signed to  break  Lithuania's  spirit. 

Gorbachev  failed  to  achieve  his  goal, 
but  the  Lithuanians  agreed,  in  June 
1990,  to  participate  in  talks  on  the 
independence  issue. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  Lith- 
uanians weren't  going  to  give  up  on 
their  quest  for  independence,  the  Sovi- 
ets resorted  to  their  old  standby  tac- 
tic— ^bmte  force. 

The  Lithuanians  are  now  threatened 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  troops 


as  well  as  a  small  group  of  Soviet-in- 
spired troublemakers  known  as  the 
Committee  of  National  Salvation. 

In  response  to  these  developments, 
we  in  Congress  must  not  let  our  desire 
for  improved  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  blind  us  to  Lithuania's  drive  for 
independence. 

Until  the  Soviets  agree  to  full  auton- 
omy for  the  Lithuanians,  we  should 
strongly  consider  deferring  all  diplo- 
matic initiatives,  including  Soviet  re- 
quests for  economic  help.  We  also  must 
consider  granting  full  diplomatic  sta- 
tus to  the  democratically  elected  Gov- 
emnaent  of  Lithuania. 

While  we  are  witnessing  this  crisis, 
it's  easy  to  forget  that  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II  Lithuania  enjoyed  the 
independence  it  is  now  struggling  to  re- 
gain, Lithuania  declared  the  restora- 
tion of  its  independence  on  February 
16,  1918.  Since  the  Soviet  takeover  in 
1940,  and  the  subsequent  wartime  occu- 
pation by  the  Nazis,  the  Lithuanians 
have  endured  numerous  crimes  at  the 
hands  of  their  aggressors. 

Between  1940  and  1954,  as  many  as 
300.000  Lithuanians  were  sent  to  forced 
labor  camps  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  Lithuanians 
died  in  these  camps  amid  hunger  and 
disease.  Prior  to  1952,  as  many  as  50,000 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  also  died 
in  combat  against  Soviet  troops.  And 
throughout  the  period  leading  up  to 
the  current  crisis,  Soviet  leaders  have 
manipulated  Lithuania's  culture  and 
economy  to  suit  Moscow's  needs. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  close  this 
dark  chapter  in  Lithuania's  history  by 
supporting  the  restoration  of  her  inde- 
pendence. 

I  pray  with  support  from  Congress, 
the  Lithuanians  can  complete  their 
transition  to  independence  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania.  Al- 
though the  Baltic  Republics  have  been 
under  Soviet  occupation  for  the  past  50 
years,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians everywhere  have  never  willingly 
accepted  the  privilege  accorded  with 
membership  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  Since  1940,  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  managed  to  exert  a 
large  amount  of  control  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Through  the  use  of  violence,  coercion, 
and  economic  constraints,  those  who 
have  called  for  independence  in  Lithua- 
nia have  been  effectively  silenced. 
What  is  apparent  to  free,  democratic 
peoples  everywhere,  but  seems  to  have 
eluded  the  tyrants  in  Moscow,  is  that 
every  voice  that  has  been  brutally  si- 
lenced, is  replaced  with  another, 
stronger  voice,  who  is  more  determined 


to  achieve  ft^edom  and  self-determina- 
tion. In  Bpeaklng  here  today,  I  too  will 
add  my  voice  to  the  millions  who  de- 
mand an  Immediate  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  th«  Baltic  Republics.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will 
not  be  silenced. 

We  wiQ  not  be  silenced. 

Lithuania  was  a  sovereign  nation 
until  Joseph  Stalin  and  Adolf  Hitler 
forged  a  secret  ijact  in  1939.  It  was 
known  as  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact 
and  was  a  part  of  the  nonaggression 
agreement  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  its  protocols,  the 
three  Baltic  States  were  Included  in 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence.  With 
pressure  from  Moscow,  all  three  signed 
mutual  fissistance  treaties  allowing  So- 
viet military  bases  on  their  territories. 
After  the  Nazis  broke  their  end  of  the 
deal  by  invading  the  U.S.S.R.,  Lithua- 
nian independence  became  just  another 
casualty  of  the  Second  World  War.  Al- 
though liberated  in  1944,  Lithuania  was 
forced  Co  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  endured  45  years  of  brutal  repres- 
sion. Sovietlzatlon,  and  Russificatlon. 
The  horror  continues  today. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
never  recognized  the  legality  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  1940  annexation  of  the  Bal- 
tics. Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
CongresB  has  continued  to  support  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  demand  their 
release.  The  annexation  was  illegal, 
and  therefore,  invalid.  I  share  the  opin- 
ion that  Lithuania  has  no  need  to  es- 
tablish its  Independence,  but  only  to 
restore  it. 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  of  the  Bal- 
tics to  secede  ftom  the  Soviet  Union 
because  they  never  legally  joined. 
Gorbachev  has  proposed  a  national  ref- 
erendum to  be  held  next  month  which 
will  asU  the  15  Republics  whether  they 
desire  to  remain  a  part  of  a  Soviet  fed- 
eration. On  February  10,  an 
ovewhelming  majority  of  Lithuanians 
stated  that  they  have  no  desire  to  re- 
main sliackled  to  the  retarded  Soviet 
econon^  and  inherently  corrupt 
central  Government.  Proposals  about  a 
new  Soviet  federation,  or  even  a  seces- 
sion law  are  Irrelevant.  Lithuania  will 
not  be  a  willing  party  to  Gorbachev's 
quest  for  personal  power  and  domina- 
tion. Recent  events  have  shown  that  he 
will  continue  to  further  his  agenda  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  use  of  force  by  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary on  January  13,  resulted  in  at  least 
14  Lithuanian  deaths  and  more  than  100 
wounded.  Following  the  massacre  in 
Vilnius,  Gorbachev  stated  that  it  was 
not  he  who  had  given  the  order  for  the 
troope  to  open  fire.  Once  again,  we  see 
an  example  of  the  Soviet  leadership's 
ability  to  twist  the  truth  in  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  maintaining  world  credibil- 
ity. 

While  he  may  not  have  actually  or- 
dered the  troope  to  fire  on  unarmed  ci- 
vilians. Gorbachev  and  any  other  rea- 
sonably intelligent  person  could  have 
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realized  the  potential  for  armed  con- 
flict and  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  that  bloodshed  was  avoided.  In 
contrast  to  the  impression  grlven  by  our 
media,  the  armed  forces  deployed  to 
the  Baltics  were  not  those  of  the  regu- 
lar army  but  Instead  were  highly  dis- 
ciplined, professional  Black  Berets. 
The  commanders  of  these  Interior  Min- 
istry troops,  a  branch  of  the  KGB, 
would  not  have  taken  any  action  un- 
less their  orders  specifically  directed 
them  to.  Those  same  orders  would  need 
to  be  approved  and  signed  by  Gorba- 
chev and  passed  down  through  the 
channel  of  the  Defense  Ministry.  If  Mr. 
Gorbachev  thinks  he  can  be  absolved  of 
full  responsibility  simply  because  he 
did  not  personally  pull  a  trigger,  then 
he  is  not  only  a  liar,  he  is  also  a  fool. 

If  Moscow  was  intending  to  stop  the 
repression  of  the  Lithuanian  people  it 
would  not  need  the  additional  numbers 
of  Black  Berets  sent  in  since  January 
2.  The  truth  behind  the  so-called  troop 
withdrawals  was  presented  on  January 
30  by  Internal  Affairs  Minister  Boris 
Pugo. 

Pugo  was  interviewed  by  the 
Rabochaya  Tribuna,  a  Soviet  daily 
newspaper.  He  disclosed  that  the  army 
paratroopers  sent  in  laat  month  would 
be  leaving  and  two-thirds  of  the  inter- 
nal troops  would  also  pull  out.  The  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  there  were  al- 
ready large  numbers  of  Black  Berets  in 
Lithuania  before  January.  With  one- 
third  of  the  invading  force  remaining 
behind,  there  are  actually  more  inter- 
nal troops  in  the  Baltics  now  than 
there  were  in  December.  Pugo  also 
stated  that  the  withdrawal  does  not  ef- 
fect the  elite  76th  Guards  Airborne  Di- 
vision. This  regular  army  unit  is  more 
than  capable  of  violently  repressing 
any  proindependence  movement. 
Should  Gorbachev  deem  it  necessary  to 
crackdown  once  again  on  the  Lithua- 
nian people,  his  military  strength  is 
more  than  su^icient.  One  final  note, 
the  so-called  withdrawal  does  not  in- 
clude any  Soviet  troops  abandoning 
any  of  the  buildings  and  other  facilities 
they  have  occupied  in  Vilnius  or  else- 
where. 

The  changes  that  have  swept  through 
Eastern  Europe  and  toppled  Com- 
munist regimes  have  been  amazing  and 
inspiring.  It  is  all  the  more  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Iron  Curtain  has  not  yet 
risen  over  the  Baltic  States.  While 
Lithuanians  admit  that  Gorbachev's 
policies  have  allowed  them  to  take  a 
tentative  step  toward  self-determina- 
tion, they  feel  little  obligation  to  help 
him  achieve  perestroika  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  over  half  a  century,  the  So- 
viet Government  has  run  the  factories 
and  exploited  the  natural  resources  of 
Lithuania  with  little  consideration  of 
the  impact  on  the  local  government  or 
environment.  Lithuanians  realize  that 
Gorbachev's  desire  for  a  strong  central 
government,  with  himself  as  its  head, 
is  an  indication  of  his  real  motive— to 


maintain  the  Soviet  Empire  and  his 
own  personal  power,  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  at  their  expense. 

If  Gorbachev's  recent  actions  are 
leading  toward  a  more  restrictive,  op- 
pressive policy  then  the  Lithuanian 
people  had  better  take  full  advantage 
of  this  f^agrile  opportunity. 

The  indications  are  forboding.  On 
January  25,  the  London  Independent 
reported  that  "Soviet  troops  have  been 
stationed  on  the  Lithuanian-Polish 
border,  barbed  wire  fences  and  flood- 
lights erected,  and  air  and  ground  pa- 
trols increased."  These  preparations 
may  mean  that  Gorbachev  has  future 
plans  to  seal  off  Lithuania  from  the 
outside  world.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  pray  that  President  Gorbachev 
will  listen  not  to  his  conservative, 
right-wind  minority  who  see  only  the 
glory  of  empire,  but  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  who  have  only  one  de- 
sire— freedom. 

On  this  day,  the  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence,  it  is  vital  to  re- 
examine the  mistakes  of  the  past.  For 
the  last  70  years  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  paid  lip  service  to  the  ideals  of 
fireedom  and  democracy.  The  Lithua- 
nians, on  the  other  hand,  have  never 
been  able  to  forget  their  20  years  of 
independence.  They  have  repeatedly 
asked  and  now  demand  that  the  chains 
of  oppression  be  broken.  I  have  made 
my  position  on  this  issue  clear. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  must  use  his  power  to 
further  the  cause  of  peace.  Let  Lithua- 
nia, Estonia,  and  Latvia  chart  their 
own  paths,  and  he  will  have  three  allies 
in  the  new  world  order.  Give  them  the 
ft-eedom  to  pursue  their  own  goals  and 
they  are  sure  to  consider  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  partner,  not  an  oppressor. 
However,  should  the  leadership  in  Mos- 
cow continue  to  violently  repress  the 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians, 
their  reactions  and  that  of  the  world 
community  will  only  hasten  the  even- 
tual collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  once  again  I  am  asking 
that  you  make  the  only  choice  accept- 
able to  the  world  community  and  to 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

a  1610 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  once  again  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  time  the  gentleman  has  al- 
lowed me. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LIPINSKI]  being  here  this  evening 
and  making  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  task  ahead  for  the  Lithua- 
nian people.  I  know  that  we  join  each 
other  and  our  other  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  hoping  that  someday  that  the 
people  of  Russia  and  Mr.  Gorbachev 
will  let  go  and  give  the  Lithuanians 
their  freedom  and  independence.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  help 
them  get. 


Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  nilnois  [Mr. 
Cox].  The  gentleman  fi"om  Illinois  [Mr. 
Cox]  is  a  freshman  Congressman  trom 
Illinois,  coming  from  the  Rockford 
area,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman here  this  afternoon  to  join  us  in 
submitting  and  making  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  COX  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
ANNUNZIO]  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  all  the  years 
of  commitment  he  has  made  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  especially 
for  the  gentleman's  commitment  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
the  gentleman's  willingness  to  take  the 
time  this  afternoon  to  assure  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  allowing  me  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago,  the  world 
watched  in  wonder  as  Lithuania  de- 
clared her  independence  from  Soviet 
rule  and  embraced  the  freedoms  of  de- 
mocracy that  spread  throughout  Ext- 
ern Europe.  We  now  watch  in  indigna- 
tion as  the  Soviet  military  in  the  Bal- 
tic States  demonstrates  a  return  to 
policies  of  oppression  and  violence. 

On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  the  modem  nation- 
state  of  Lithuania  was  created  after  120 
years  of  czarist  occupation.  Ironically, 
over  70  years  later,  the  Lithuanian  de- 
mocracy still  struggles  against  tyr- 
anny. Today.  I  urge  continued  United 
States  support  for  the  people  of  that 
nation  in  conmiemoration  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day. 

The  United  States  has  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment and  f^*ee  elections  in  Lithuania 
since  the  Soviet  Union's  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  States.  The  citizens  of  Lith- 
uania have  demonstrated  their  deter- 
mination to  achieve  these  democratic 
ideals.  Eku-lier  this  month,  they  re- 
corded their  overwhelming  support  for 
an  independent  and  democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Soviet  leaders  must  not 
be  allowed  to  Ignore  these  cries  for 
freedom.  Their  stifling  tactics  cannot 
be  tolerated.  It  is  critical  that  we  for- 
tify our  support  to  secure  the  demo- 
cratic freedoms  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. 

□  1620 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlenum  f^m  Illinois  [Mr. 
Cox]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  another  col- 
league of  mine,  the  gentleman  trom  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin].  He 
comes  from  Springfleld.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  he  is  one  of  two  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  of  Lithuanian  her- 
itage. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  nunois  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  has  been  a  most  ef- 
fective Member,  and  I  know  that  the 
people  who  are  here  today  representing 
/the  Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago  are 
looking  forward  not  only  to  hearing  his 
remarks  but  to  reading  them  in  the 
CONORESSIONAI.  RECORD. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio],  who  for 
many  years  has  led  this  special  order 
and  this  commemoration  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  in  all  honesty  that  my  col- 
league would  say  that  many  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  day  would  actually  come  in 
our  lifetime  when  Lithuania  may  be  a 
free  country. 

Now  we  face  that  as  a  real  possibil- 
ity, of  course,  and  very  soon  I  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  6  days  ago  1  joined  the 
Helsinki  Commission  group  in  visiting 
Lithuania.  Six  days  ago  I  stood  in 
VilnluB.  Lithuania,  with  President 
Landsbergis,  who  is  trying  against 
great  odds  to  bring  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  his  country. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration for  every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber, in  fact  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
everyone  in  our  Nation,  to  see  the  bat- 
tle that  is  going  on  in  Vilnius.  Lithua- 
nia, today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tiny  little  country 
of  a  little  over  3  million  people  is  defy- 
ing all  the  odds  and  going  up  against 
one  of  the  largest  military  machines  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  an  effort  to 
claim  Its  own  independence  and  free- 
dom. As  a  result  of  the  bloodshed  of 
several  weeks  ago  in  Lithuania  where 
14  Lithuanians  were  killed,  innocent 
people  were  killed  by  Soviet  Army 
troope,  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  is 
now  ringed  with  concrete  barricades  to 
protect  against  Soviet  tanks  and  fu- 
ture Invasions  by  the  Soviet  forces. 

When  you  ask  President  Landsbergis 
in  Lithuania  "What  kind  of  military 
power  do  you  have  to  repel  a  future  So- 
viet attack?"  he  said,  "We  have  noth- 
ing but  our  bodies  to  throw  in  front  of 
those  troops."  They  are  prepared  to  do 
that. 

In  the  parliamentary  square,  hun- 
dreds of  i>eople  are  milling  around  in 
Vilnius  around  these  concrete  barri- 
cades, making  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  they  are  prepared  to  die  for  their 
f^^edom. 

For  an  American  who  has  enjoyed 
f^-eedom  throughout  his  lifetime,  and  a 
nation  that  has  enjoyed  freedom  for 
over  200  years,  it  is  inspiring  to  see 
these  people  who  are  preijared  to  give 
BO  much  to  really  participate  and  share 
in  what  we  take  for  granted  so  many 
times. 

We  went  to  the  television  tower  in 
Vilnius,  Lithuania,  the  tower  which 
was  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  troops. 
They  presently  occupy  it  in  an  effort  to 


stop  the  free  flow  of  information  into 
the  Baltics. 

It  was  a  sad  scene  to  see  the  Soviet 
armored  personnel  carriers  with  their 
guns  and  their  troops  armed,  standing 
wat<Aing  as  visitors  came  to  look 
through  the  barbed  wire  at  this  mili- 
tary fortification. 

It  struck  me  as  odd  that  a  little  over 
30  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  built  a 
wall  around  Berlin  to  keep  those  who 
were  yearning  for  freedom  from  escap- 
ing, and  now,  today,  the  Soviets  are 
using  similar  tactics  in  taking  over  a 
television  and  radio  tower  in  Vilnius  to 
stop  the  free  flow  of  ideas  about  free- 
dom. 

It  appears  within  the  Soviet  Union 
that  in  order  to  preserve  Stalin's  bor- 
ders, there  are  many  people  prepared  to 
use  Stalin's  tactics.  That  is  what  has 
happened,  not  only  in  Lithuania,  but  In 
Latvia,  where  we  also  visited. 

But  there  is  great  hope,  great  hope 
because  of  what  is  taking  place  on  this 
floor,  what  is  taking  place  in  Vilnius, 
what  is  taking  place  around  the  world, 
as  Lithuanian  Americans,  Lithuanian 
Canadians,  and  people  who  love  the 
idea  of  freedom  in  the  Baltics  and  ev- 
erywhere tire  coming  forward  to  ex- 
press their  unity  and  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  is  free.  Lithuania  will 
enjoy  their  freedom  even  more  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  people  in  Moscow 
must  remember  what  Cardinal 
Sladkevicius  said  a  year  ago.  a  Catho- 
lic cardinal  who  had  been  under  house 
arrest  for  over  20  years  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  spoke  to  him  in  his  chancery.  He 
said,  "You  know,  Moscow  is  afraid  of 
Lithuania."  And  when  you  think  about 
it,  it  is  true.  They  are  not  afraid  of  the 
Lithuanian  Army  or  the  Lithuanian 
Air  Force  or  the  Lithuanian  Navy,  but 
afraid  of  the  courage  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  who  are  determined  to  be 
free. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Chicago 
for  bringing  us  together  today  on  the 
floor  to  remember  this  important 
struggle. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  participating.  His  state- 
ment. I  know,  will  be  well  received  £i8 
a  good,  constructive  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
note  with  mixed  emotion  the  73d  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Surely  this  should  be  a  day  of  joy  in  re- 
membering that  day  in  1918  when  inde- 
pendence was  first  declared,  as  well  as 
the  years  that  followed  which  saw  the 
flourishing  of  Lithuanian  culture  and 
heritage,  despite  Soviet  attempts  to  re- 
press that  culture  and  heritage. 

For  the  last  2  years  we  have  mar- 
veled at  the  political  sea-change  in 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  clear  that  the 
quest    for    human    freedom    once    un- 
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leashed, '  cannot  be  again  contained. 
Freedom  is  not  like  the  volume  knob 
on  a  television.  It  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated by  some  remote  control  device  in 
President  Gorbachev's  living  room.  It 
is  an  aDstract  concept  the  desire  for 
which  is,  inherent  in  all  living  things. 

For  the  past  50  years,  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
forced  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
and  has  long  supported  the  principle  of 
self-detarmination  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  which  has  now  chosen  to  ex- 
ercise lis  right  to  self-determination. 
We  join  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
hope  that  the  years  spent  under  Soviet 
dominatiion  will  soon  be  over. 

During  the  last  2  years.  United 
States-Soviet  relations  have  Im- 
proved—but this  improvement  in  rela- 
tions must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Recent  events  in 
the  Baltics  are  a  cause  of  enormous 
concern  to  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  events  represent  a  se- 
rious reversal  of  progress  toward  de- 
mocratlEation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  to  call  upon  Soviet  forces  to  leave 
Lithuania  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  commemorating  the  73d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Today  is  a  bittersweet  anniversary 
for  tfie  rrillions  of  Lithuanian  citizens  and  their 
American  cousins  who  recall  a  brief  period  of 
freedom  and  independence  in  this  Baltic  land 
following  World  War  I. 

As  we  speak,  the  Lithuanian  Parliament,  a 
freely  elected  body,  is  surrounded  by  Soviet 
troops  ready  to  squelch  a  chorus  of  people 
yearning  to  live  free.  Since  January,  more 
than  15  Lithuanians  have  been  killed  by  Soviet 
occupation  forces.  The  Lithuanian  people  are 
noted  iot  their  rwh  culture  and  their  religkxjs 
devotk>n.  This  is  an  affront  to  totalitarian  corv 
formity,  and  so  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting 
to  eradioate  all  vestiges  of  an  independent 
Lithuania  The  Soviet  Unton  has  failed,  and 
will  continue  to  fail,  until  it  realizes  that  it  can 
imprison  a  people,  but  it  cannot  imprison  the 
spirit  of  indeperidence. 

Lithuanian  history  dramatizes  the  spirit  ttwt 
motivatee  ordinary  men  and  women  to  risk 
death  or  imprisorwnent  as  they  struggle  for  the 
right  to  worship  as  they  please,  to  speak  the 
language  of  their  parents,  arxl  to  exercise  na- 
tk>nal  sef-determinatkxi. 

In  Jafwary  I  introduced  legislatkxi  ttiat 
would  suspend  all  trade  assistance  and  bene- 
fits for  the  Soviet  Unton  until  aN  Soviet  troops 
have  t)een  renwved  from  the  Baltk:  Republics. 
The  legislatkxi  also  reaffirms  my  desire  for 
American  dipkxnatk:  recognitkxi  of  Lithuania 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  Republks  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia. 

It  is  often  sakl  that  wtwn  freedom  is  dimirv 
ished  airywhere,  H  is  diminished  everywhere. 
In  the  n$ine  of  freedom  I  call  upon  PreskJent 
GorbachBv  to  wWidraw  aN  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel ffom  Uttwania  and  aNow  its  dtizens  to 
exercise  the  natkxial  self-determinatk>n  that  is 
the  birthriglit  of  all  peoples. 
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Mr.  NEAL  of  MasscKShusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  to  take  part  in  this  special  order 
commemorating  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
1991.  I  wouM  also  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  for  taking  the  time 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  takes  on  an 
especially  important  meaning  this  year.  In  mkl- 
January,  the  Soviet  Government  moved  to 
cnjsh  the  independence  movement  in  Lithua- 
nia. The  tanks  moved  in  and  the  hope  that 
independence  couM  tie  achieved  peacefully 
vanished.  It  appears  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
will  try  to  forcefully  keep  the  Baltic  States  In 
the  Soviet  leadership. 

Perhaps  after  watching  the  Soviet  tjloc 
states  take  strong  steps  toward  democratic 
govemment,  the  Soviet  leaders  decided  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  hold  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia.  This  Is  a  mistake.  People 
have  already  died  in  this  crackdown  and  I  fear 
tfiat  many  more  wiH  die  if  this  policy  is  pur- 
sued. I  urge  President  Mikhail  Gort>achev  and 
the  entire  Soviet  leadership  to  reconsider  their 
polk;ies  in  the  Baltic  States. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  intimidation  and  force 
from  the  Soviet  Govemment  will  not  stop  the 
independence  nxivement  in  Lithuania.  In  fact, 
the  threat  of  vk>lence  is  likely  to  make  even- 
tual independence  for  Lithuania  simply  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  The  process  has  started 
and  it  cannot  be  stopped.  I  believe  the  Baltic 
States  will  eventually  be  free.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ership can  face  tfiat  fact  and  help  pave  the 
way  to  a  peaceful  postindependence  order  in 
the  BaltKS,  or  tfwy  can  resist  and  cause  need- 
less bkxxtehed.  1  urge  them  to  take  the  peace- 
ful route  and  work  with  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  bring  derrracracy  to  that  part  of  tfie  workJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are 
bravely  pursuing  their  dream  of  independence 
and  self-govemmenL  As  a  sovereign  nation 
until  50  years  ago,  they  have  strong  memories 
of  independence.  That  memory  will  one  day 
again  beconte  reality.  Until  that  day  I  join  with 
an  of  us  here  today  in  offering  aH  ttie  support 
we  can  muster  to  back  the  people  of  Lithuania 
on  ttiis  dHfkxiK  road  to  irxleperxlence.  By  in- 
sisting that  the  Soviet  Unkxi  respect  the  rights 
of  all  LJttHjanians,  we  are  folk)wing  in  tfie  tradi- 
tkxi  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  other  Americans  who 
helped  make  ttvs  country  an  example  of  de- 
mocracy in  acHon  for  tfie  entire  worU. 

In  additk>n  to  those  of  us  in  ttw  Congress, 
oidiriary  citizens  from  across  ttus  Natxm  are 
working  to  make  Lithuania  free  once  again.  I 
have  met  with  the  Knights  of  Lithuania  from 
my  district  They  will  not  rest  until  freedom  and 
democracy  again  come  to  the  BaitK  and  nei- 
ther shouM  we.  I  have  joined  on  various  reso- 
kitkxn  of  support  for  Lithuania  and  I  urge  all 
of  my  coUeaQues  to  take  an  active  role  in  this 
slrugigle.  Again,  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Annunzo. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  51 
years,  the  Baltc  State  of  Lithuania  has  been 
hekj  in  the  grips  of  the  Soviet  Uraon.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  1939  agreement  between  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Stalinist  Russia,  the  Baltic  States 
k)8t  their  freedom.  The  folk>wing  year,  wtvle 
the  world  was  embroiled  in  the  opening  of  the 
Second  World  War,  the  Soviet  Unkm  annexed 
these  cour«ries,  making  them  part  of  the  ex- 
panding Soviet  Empire. 


Lithuania  was  not  attacked  and  occupied 
because  it  was  an  aggressor  or  because  it 
had  k>ng  been  claimed  as  Russian  territory. 
Nor  dkj  it  t)ecome  part  of  ttw  Soviet  Unkxt  be- 
cause its  people  wanted  to  join  the  Soviet 
state.  It  was  seized  by  Stalinist  Russia  be- 
cause it  was  small,  it  was  reasonatily  pros- 
perous, and  because  the  Soviet  Unkin,  anx- 
ious to  gain  additkxial  access  to  the  Battk: 
Sea,  deckled  that  it  wanted  to  occupy  and 
control  this  small,  defenseless  country. 

Ever  since  these  states  were  taken,  the 
United  States  Govemment  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize Soviet  clainre  to  the  Baltres,  and  right- 
fully so.  To  recognize  the  forceful  seizure  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  woukt  be  to 
deny  the  principle  of  self-detemiinatk)n  whk;h 
tWs  country  has  stood  for  and  defended  for 
years. 

What  is  amazing,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  the 
Soviet  Legislature,  the  Supreme  Soviet,  voted 
in  December  1 989  by  more  than  a  70-percent 
majority  to  declare  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
whkjh  gave  the  Baltk:  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  invalkj.  The  Soviet  Unk)n's  own 
democratically  elected  Legislature  has  publicly 
stated  that  this  agreement  shouM  be  declared 
null  and  void. 

Most  recently  the  Lithuanians  have  again 
suffered  under  Soviet  rule.  On  January  13, 
Russian  sokliers,  armed  with  rifles  and  tanks, 
stormed  the  televiskKi  statkin  In  Vilnius,  lieat- 
ing,  killing,  and  even  crushing  unarnried  civil- 
ians in  their  path.  I  must  say  that  kx)king  on 
that  scene  reminded  me  of  the  Tiananmen 
Square  inckJent  in  China  in  1989.  I  only  hope 
that  reason  will  prevail  and  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  will  agree  to  diakjg  rather  than  re- 
sorting to  rule  t>y  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  starxl  behind  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple in  their  struggle  to  regain  tfie  freedom  to 
whteh  tfiey  are  entitled.  The  recent  plebiscite 
heU  in  Lithuania  indnated  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  people  in  that  state  wish  to  be 
free  from  Soviet  control — including  many  etf>- 
nic  Russians  who  live  in  that  Republk:.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  Govemment 
shouM  continue  to  pressure  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emment to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  be  honored,  and  that  Lithuania  be 
permitted  to  exercise  its  independence  without 
Vne  threat  of  invasion,  intimklatnn,  or  harass- 
ment by  Soviet  authorities  or  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary. 

I  am  asking  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  state  that  they  are  tired  of  the  Soviet 
Unkxi's  occupatkxi  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltk:  Republk»,  and  that  the  Congress  will 
not  rest  or  be  silent  about  this  issue  until  it  is 
resolved  arxl  the  Baltk:  States  are  again  free. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
my  Illinois  colleague  [Mr.  Annunzio]  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  commemorate  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

On  Feburary  11,  1991,  2  days  after  Lithua- 
nians voted  ovenwhelmingly  for  an  "independ- 
ent, democratic"  natkxi,  the  foNowing  head- 
lines appeared: 

The  Baltimore  Sun:  "Lithuania,  in  Limbo, 
Keeps  Defying  Soviet  Power." 

The  Washington  Post  "Vote  Buoys  Lithua- 
nians But  Goal  Is  Still  Elusive." 
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"Lithuanians  Shout 
and  "Soviet  BuHy- 


The  New  Yortc  Times: 
Add  to  Relentless  Prodding. 

The  Washington  Times: 
Yes  to  lndependerx»  Call" 
ing  Fails  in  Baltx»." 

Over  90  percent  of  those  who  voted  in  Lith- 
uania's electfon  chose  to  vote  for  an  inde- 
pendent, democrats  natkxi.  According  to  the 
Reuters  News  Agency,  "The  turnout  in  the 
baltot  was  high  at  84.43  percent,  allaying  fears 
of  a  Moscow-tMsed  boycott  by  members  of 
the  Republre's  Russian  and  Polish  minority."  A 
"signifkarrt"  number  of  Russians  and  Poles 
are  sakj  to  have  voted  yes. 

But  as  tfie  headlines  suggest  Lithuania  is  in 
"limbo,"  neitfier  totally  free  nor  totally  under 
the  thumb  of  Mr.  Gort>achev.  Despite  the 
shout  of  "yes,"  ttie  goal  of  independence  is 
still  "elusive." 

Although  ttie  story  has  been  toM  many 
times,  it  might  be  useful,  in  the  light  of  the 
vote,  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  realities  of 
Soviet  Communist  rule  in  Litfiuania: 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tk>nal  Council,  meeting  In  Vilnius,  declared  the 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

On  June  15,  1940,  acting  In  colluskxi  with 
its  treaty  partner.  Nazi  Germany,  and  in  viola- 
tkm  of  Intematkxtal  law  and  mutual 
nonaggressk)n  treaties,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded and  occupied  LitfHjania  and,  later  that 
same  year,  forcibly  "incorporated"  Lithuania 
into  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi. 

The  Communist  occupatkm  of  Lithuania  was 
accomplished  by  a  systematic  tenor  involving 
almost  one-half  miHkxi  Littuanians.  Tfiere 
were  1 1  mass  deportatkxis  to  Siberian  gulags 
in  whk:h  Lithuanian  men,  women,  and  chiUran 
were  starved,  beaten,  and  wortced  to  death.  In 
additkxi,  almost  100,000  Lithuanians  were  m- 
dlvklualty  anested.  deported  to  Siierian  slave 
camps,  or  murdered  by  Communist  death 
squads. 

The  Nazis  Invaded  and  tfien  took  their  turn 
in  murdering  Lithuanians.  When  the  Nazis 
were  driven  out  of  that  tragk:  country,  the 
Communists  came  back  and  murdered  more. 

Tfie  United  States  of  America  has  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  annexatkxi  of  Lithuania, 
or  of  Estonia  and  Latvia.  This  poKcy  of  non- 
recognitkxi  of  wtiat  amounts  to  intamatkxial 
kkJnaping,  the  polcy  of  10  United  States 
Presidents  of  tx>th  major  parties,  is  one  of  the 
gkxies  of  American  diptomacy  in  this  century. 

Given  what  the  Soviet  Communists  have 
done  to  them— occupied  their  oourtfry,  mur- 
dered their  people,  and,  in  effect  stoien  the 
earnings,  the  hopes,  and  the  destinies  of  mi- 
Uons  over  a  perkxj  of  more  ttnn  SO  years— 
what  precisely  does  Mr.  Gorbachev  believe 
the  Lithuanian  people  shoUd  toel  about  the 
Soviet  Unkxi? 

The  role  of  the  United  States  should  be  to 
facilitate,  through  diptomacy,  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  and  the  other  BaWc  nalione. 
That  goal  shouto  be  at  the  heart  of  our  poicy 
toward  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi. 

But  friends  of  Lithuania,  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  So- 
viet Unkxi  is  a  nuclear  power  currenHy  under- 
going a  nervous  breakdown.  The  Soviet  Urtion 
has  not  disamwd  since  Mr.  Gorbachev  came 
to  power.  To  tfie  contrary,  it  remains  a  mHtary 
superpower.  This  is  not  a  time  for  Muster  or 
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for  false  signals  or  for  ttveats  we  doni  intend 
tocarry  out 

What  we  need  is  a  consistent,  clear,  and 
forceful  dqsiomatic  policy  that,  aware  of  the 
military  and  geostrategic  realities,  puts  Mr. 
Gorbachev  on  notice  that  the  fate  of  Lithuania 
is  very  important  to  the  relationship  tietween 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  We 
simply  cannot  issue  rtietorical  txoadsides  one 
day  and  then  let  the  issue  drop  the  next.  Mr. 
GortXKhev  must  urxlerstand  that  we  are  seri- 
ous arxl  the  only  way  we  can  show  him  we 
are  serious  is  by  being  persistent  atmut  the 
necessity  of  Lithuanian  freedom. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  deflected 
from  this  course  either  by  those  who  may  be 
impatient  because  they  feel  we  should  be 
doing  more,  or  by  ttx>se  who  feel  we  should 
not  cause  Mr.  Gort)achev  problems  by  bring- 
ing up  the  Lithuanian  situation  in  our  talks. 

We  have  to  convirne  Gortiactiev  that  If  he 
is  sincere  about  derrxx^acy  and  glasnost  and 
perestroika,  Lithuanian  independence  is  not  a 
problem  for  him  but  an  opportunity.  But  what- 
ever attitude  he  takes,  he  had  better  realize 
ttie  desire  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  inde- 
pendence is  not  going  to  go  away,  because. 
at  its  core,  it  is  a  demand  for  justk:e  in  the 
lace  of  50  years  of  Marxist-Leninist  terror. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt  is  with  pleasure 
today  Vhat  I  add  my  voice  to  tfie  many  in  this 
Chamber  and  across  the  Natkxi  who  stand  by 
Lithuania  and  its  people  as  they  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  right  of  liberty  and  setf-deter- 
minatkm,  two  of  our  most  precious  ideals- 
ideals  that  we  often  take  for  granted — are 
t>eing  tested  today  in  Lithuania.  In  the  face  of 
a  brutal  Soviet  crackdown,  the  peace-loving 
people  of  this  nation  are  standing  tall  in  sup- 
port of  ttie  idea  of  freedom.  Soviet  tanks  and 
guns  have  not  dampened  tfie  spirits  of  these 
people,  and  they  must  not  dampen  our  com- 
mitment to  support  their  efforts. 

It  is  not  much  that  the  people  of  Lithuania 
are  asking  for,  and  yet  it  is  a  concept  that  has 
eluded  many  natkxis  and  has  cost  others 
dearly.  Notiorts  such  as  heeding  the  will  of  the 
people,  striving  to  create  a  democratk:  society, 
the  need  to  secure  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  and  tfie  right  of  self-rule  do  not 
come  cheaply.  Lighting  ttie  torch  of  freedom  is 
not  easy,  arxJ  carrying  it  is  even  harder.  How- 
ever, the  goal  of  freedom  for  which  tfie  people 
in  Lithuania  now  strive  is  a  noble  one,  and 
one  that  demands  our  support 

This  process  was  under  way  in  Lithuania — 
the  hard  work  of  freedom  was  being  done.  Al- 
most a  year  ago,  ttie  people  of  Lithuania  voted 
on  candklates  to  the  newly  restructured  141- 
member  parliament  in  ttie  first  multiparty  elec- 
Ifons  under  Soviet  power.  Tfie  results  of  this 
electfon  confirmed  ttie  nationwide  desire  for 
indeperxJence,  and  most  expected  the  newly 
formed  parliament  to  shortly  proclaim  inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  brutal  Soviet  crack- 
down Witt  only  be  a  temporary  setback  to  Litfv 
uanian  independence.  The  extraordinary 
siranglh  and  spirit  exhibited  by  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania  stiould  serve  as  an  example  to  all 
peoples  now  struggling  for  freedom.  As  we  in 
ttiis  oounlry  have  learned— and  continue  to 
team— the  burden  of  freedom  is  not  a  light 
one,  but  nonettieless  one  worth  bearing.  On 
this,  Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  it  is  impor- 


tant that  we  send  a  clear  message  of  support 
to  the  Lithuanian  people  as  ttiey  struggle  to- 
ward tfieir  destiny. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening  the 
American  put>lk:  had  an  opportunity  to  obseiwe 
tfie  brutality  of  the  Soviet  crackdown  on  tfie 
Baltic  Reput}lk:s  on  the  nationally  txoadcast 
PBS  television  program  entitied.  "Guns, 
Tanks,  and  Gortsachev."  We  saw  firsthand  ttie 
chatacter  and  consequences  of  the  military 
paratroopers  who  swept  down  on  innocent, 
unarmed  civilians  in  Lithuania.  We  saw  tfie 
Black  Berets  intimkjate  tfie  freedom-loving 
people  of  Latvia.  And  above  all.  we  heard  tfie 
dupicitous  "explanations"  of  tfie  Soviet  Gov- 
emment  for  its  outrageous  behavior. 

Five  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  worid 
watched  with  hope  as  warming  winds  of  free- 
dom began  to  blow  across  the  Soviet  Empire. 
The  last  of  the  "colonial,  Imperial  systems." 
the  Soviet  Empire  began  to  breathe  tfie  air  of 
freedom.  And  around  the  globe,  people 
learned  their  first  words  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage: Perestroika  and  glasnost. 

The  Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  were  among  ttiose  occupied  terri- 
tories wfio  had  hoped  tfiat  their  long  fiorror  of 
Soviet  occupation  and  repression  might  be 
drawing  to  an  end — just  as  surely  as  other  ir»- 
nocent  victims  of  Soviet  repression  across 
central  Europe  threw  off  their  Soviet  cfiains. 
And  while  the  West  fiad  no  love  for  the  Soviet 
imperial  system,  it  did  display  patience  and 
understanding  of  the  internal  difficulties  the 
breakup  of  the  empire  posed  for  tfie  new  So- 
viet leader.  President  Gort>acfiev. 

Freedom  loving  peoples  around  tfie  globe 
understood  tfiat  to  push  Mr.  Gort>achev  too 
vigorously  on  tfie  issue  of  tfie  Baltics  migfit 
only  serve  to  undermine  tfie  tjroader  cause  of 
freedom's  spread  throughout  tfie  fascist  env 
pira  of  Soviet  domain  which  lias  the  gall  to  call 
rtself  a  collection  of  "peoples'  republics." 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  that  tfie  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  tilowing  across  the  Soviet 
Union  has  changed.  They  are  no  longer  tfie 
wamiing.  westerly  winds  of  freedom.  They  are 
the  hard,  cokj,  txtter  winds  of  the  Sit>erian 
north.  And  they  are  falling  hard  on  the  inno- 
cents of  the  Baltk:  Reput)l«s — and  it  is  time  to 
take  a  stand.  If  in  the  previous  few  years,  we 
spoke  and  cfiose  our  words  carefully  so  as  to 
not  undermine  tfie  txoader  cause  of  freedom 
enfjting  across  the  Soviet  Empire,  it  is  now 
time — in  a  different  situation — to  speak  clearly 
and  loudly  in  protest  of  what  is  happening  as 
tfie  Soviet  Empire  reverts  to  its  more  ti-adi- 
tional,  altogether  too  predKtatlie  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  I  address  this  House, 
thi$  very  hour,  txave  and  valiant  defenders  of 
freedom  are  t>arricaded  In  tfie  Lithuanian  par- 
liament buikjing,  protesting  the  military  attacks 
on  civilian  targets  in  Vilnius.  As  I  speak.  Black 
Beret  and  KGB  operatives  are  engendering 
civH  strife  in  Riga.  And  if  we  do  not  give  our 
support  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  ttiese 
three  courageous  Baltk:  States,  and  if  tfiey  are 
alk>wed  to  fall  once  again  to  Soviet  seizure, 
wfiBt  is  the  hope  for  not  only  tfiemselves,  but 
for  millions  of  others  across  the  Soviet  Empire 
wfich  likewise  struggle  for  freedom? 

i  is  appropriate  that  we  use  this  occasion  to 
remind  PreskJent  Bush  and  those  who  conduct 
this  Nation's  diptomacy  that  we  have  not  and 
do  not  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet 
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occupation  of  the  Baltk:  States.  And  we  join 
today  in  expressing  not  merely  sont>w  or  (Ma- 
appointraent  over  tfie  actfons  of  the  Soviet 
central  government,  but  our  outi'age  and  corv 
demnati^  as  well. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  partk:ipate  in  this  special  order  mark- 
ing the  73d  anniversary  c^  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. Over  the  years,  tfie  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  shown  great  courage  and  resolution 
in  tfieir  Igfit  for  self-determination.  We  will  not 
ignore  their  pligfit,  nor  will  we  ever  recognize 
the  fordble  annexation  of  Lithuania  and  tfie 
other  Bat6c  States. 

In  1918,  the  Council  of  Lithuania  declared 
the  country  a  nation  state  and  t>ecame  free 
and  sovereign.  Lithuania  flourished  economi- 
cally, politically,  arxf  religkxjsly.  The  free  state 
of  Lithuania,  however.  wouM  not  last  for  long. 
Tfie  Moiotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  1939  divkled 
Eastern  Europe  tietween  tfie  Germans  and  the 
Soviets,  and  spelled  the  end  of  Lithuania's 
freedom  Soon  tfiereafter,  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
tiegan  its  forceful  occupation  of  tfie  Baltk:  na- 
tions. In  Stalin's  attempt  to  assimilate  the  Bal- 
tics into  ttie  Soviet  Union,  tens  of  thousands  of 
innocent  people  perished. 

Despite  repression  and  Soviet  attempts  to 
acculturate  them,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
sfiown  a  resilience  and  a  tenacity  tfiat  reveals 
their  unwavering  commitment  to  fi-eedom  and 
self-determination.  The  dedication  to  a  free 
Lithuania  was  recently  tested.  In  January,  So- 
viet txutality  was  once  again  unleashed  on  tfie 
Lithuanian  people.  Although  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent human  things  were  k>st  in  tfie  Soviet 
crackdown,  tfie  Lithuanian  people  continue 
their  quest  for  a  free  tomorrow.  We  must  not 
ignore  this  noble  goal. 

It  is  lime  for  tfie  administration  to  re-evalu- 
ate ttie  United  States-Soviet  relatk>nship  in 
light  of  tfie  recent  crackdowns  and  vkilence  in 
Vilnius  and  elsewfiere  in  the  Baltk:  States.  If 
the  promises  of  glasnost  and  perestroika  are 
not  beiitg  kept,  why  shoukJ  the  United  States 
continue  to  maintain  txjsiness  as  usual  with 
Mr.  Gcrt)acfiev?  If  freedom  of  ttie  press  is 
being  eroded  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  reform-mind- 
ed Government  officials  are  being  dismissed, 
why  shDukJ  we  continue  to  grant  assistance 
and  favorat)le  trade  arrangements  to  tfie 
Kremlirt?  If  ttie  KGB  and  ttie  Soviet  military 
are  trying  to  undermine  progress  on  arms  corv 
trol  agreements,  why  not  send  a  warning  sig- 
nal to  those  who  want  to  return  tfiat  nation  to 
ttie  days  wtten  repression  and  fear  character- 
ized life  in  that  country? 

A  txiQfit  and  prosperous  future  in  tfie  Soviet 
Unkxi  Will  not  be  shaped  by  unleashing  re- 
pressk)h  against  Littiuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States.  It  can  only  t>e  found  by  peacefully  ad- 
dressing ttie  qu^tion  of  how  freedom-foving 
people  shoukj  live  in  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  of  to- 
morrow. Our  Presklent  is  deeply  concerned 
atxMJt  the  use  of  force  in  the  Baltic  States,  and 
has  dearty  stated  ttiat  events  in  the  BaltKS  will 
influence  the  nature  of  ttie  United  States-So- 
viet reiatk>nsfiip.  He  recently  underiined  his 
commitnent  to  ttie  Littiuanian,  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  people  by  sending  medk»l  supplies 
directiy  to  the  Baltics. 

I  salute  ttie  Littiuanian  people  and  assure 
ttiem  that  we  Amencans  have  not  forgotten 
tfieir  historic  struggle  for  self-determination 
and  justice,  t  am  confldenl  that  someday  the 
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Lithuanians  will  have  a  homelarKl  arxl  a  nation 
that  is  truly  their  own. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  strong  support  for  the  brave  struggle  for 
freedom  currently  taking  place  in  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  the  other  Baltk:  Republk:s,  Latvia,  arxj 
Estonia. 

Every  day  we  hear  new  reports  of  Soviet  re- 
presskxi  against  peaceful  people  in  Lithuania 
whose  only  crime  is  that  they  seek  freedom 
from  tyranny.  They  should  krx)w,  however, 
tfiat  their  struggle  is  not  in  vain,  and  tfiat  their 
dream,  a  dream  of  independence  restored,  is 
possible  and  attainat)le. 

They  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see  suc- 
cess. Across  ttie  border  from  Lithuania  is  Po- 
land, orx^  a  totalitarian  dkitatorship,  now  an 
open  democracy.  And  in  Czechoslovakia, 
masses  of  demonstrators  took  to  the  streets  to 
successfully  demand  freedom  and  den'Kxracy. 
We  woukJ  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  mention 
other  nations,  including  East  Germany,  Roma- 
nia, and  Hungary,  which  were  all  able  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Soviet  repression  and  begin 
the  process  of  creating  democratic  goverrv 
merits. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  day  will  come, 
when  the  people  of  the  Baltk:  Reput>lics  will  fi- 
nally enjoy  the  freedoms  that  we  all  too  often 
take  for  granted — freedoms  that  men  and 
women  have  fought  and  died  for.  It  will  not  be 
easy.  But  let  us  be  hopeful  that  the  day  the 
Baltic  Republk^s  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Eastem  Europe  will  come  in  the  near  future. 
And  never  let  the  people  of  those  captive  re- 
publcs  doubt  our  support  for  their  valiant 
cause. 

We  must  tie  firm  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Changes  in  tfiat  natk}n  have 
tieen  miracubus  indeed.  But  let  us  continue  to 
remind  the  Soviets  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  glasnost,  the  principle  of  self- 
determinatnn  of  sovereign  nations.  Lithuania 
was  once  independent  of  outside  interventron, 
as  were  Latvia  and  Estonia.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  in  the  process  which  will 
retum  those  nations  to  independence  one  day. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Lithuanian  independence  arxJ  the  brave 
people  who  are  struggling  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  in  the  Baltk:  States.  I  woukJ 
like  to  ttiank  my  good  friend  Chairman  ANr4UN- 
zio  for  organizing  this  special  order. 

Eariier  this  month  on  February  9,  ttie  Lithua- 
nian Government  hekj  a  plebiscite.  The  results 
were  overwhelming.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
2.4  millkxi  people  wtx)  voted  sakj,  "Yes,  we 
think  the  Litfiuanian  state  shoukj  be  a  sov- 
ereign and  de(Txx:ratk:  republk:."  This  comes 
after  more  tfian  50  years  of  occupatkxi. 

As  we  all  know,  our  country  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  forced  incorporatxxi  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  or  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Uraon.  That 
is  why  we  should  apply  the  same  dipkxratk: 
standard  to  the  Soviet  Unkxi's  brutal  activity  in 
the  Battk:  States  that  we  applied  to  Iraq's  ag- 
gresswn  against  Kuwait  For  this  reason,  I 
have  urged  ttie  administration  to  speak  out  as 
skillfully  and  forcefully  on  behalf  of  the  Baltk: 
States  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  as  it  dkJ 
on  behalf  of  Kuwait  The  U.N.  Security  Courvril 
is  the  appropriate  forum  to  address  what  is  an 
international  dispute. 


What  is  at  stake  today  is  ttie  shape  of  tfie 
new  worid  order  that  ttie  Presklent  has  t>een 
talking  about.  Soviet  actions  seem  to  indcate 
that  the  new  shape  will  took  very  much  like 
the  okJ.  One  cannot  help  but  recall  the  brutal 
suppresskxi  of  Hungarian  independence  in 
1956  under  cover  of  the  Suez  crisis. 

As  we  contemplate  the  recent  vkilence  in 
Lithuania,  it  is  hard  to  believe  tfiat  just  a  year 
ago  the  countries  of  Eastem  Europe  were  rel- 
ishing ttieir  first  moments  of  independence. 
The  forces  for  freedom  and  change  still  push 
fonward  in  the  Baltk:  States.  Moscow  cannot 
end  these  people's  dreams;  it  can  only  delay 
them.  Make  no  doutit  about  it,  Moscow  will 
have  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  k>ss  of  its 
empire,  just  as  other  countries  lost  theirs  when 
the  process  of  decotonizatkin  was  set  into  rrK> 
tion  following  Work!  War  II.  Our  country,  itself 
a  product  of  decokmizatkin,  must  recognize 
the  positive  currents  of  history  and  support 
their  flow  toward  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. As  a  nation  of  free  men  and  women,  we 
cannot  forget  our  own  origins  and  we  cannot 
ignore  our  at>iding  commitment  to  freedom 
and  independence.  I  only  hope  that  next  year 
on  Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  Lithuania 
will  be  free  of  occupying  Soviet  troops. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mehigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  73 
years  ago,  ttie  proud  and  ancient  State  of  Lith- 
uania proclaimed  her  independence  to  the 
worW.  The  history  of  this  nation  and  its  people 
is  a  rich  and  gkirious  one,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  observ- 
ing this  important  milestone. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council,  a  democratk:  body  of  dele- 
gates, declared  Lithuania  a  free  and  sovereign 
republk:.  From  its  eariiest  days,  the  Lithuanian 
nation  was  devoted  to  freedom,  democracy, 
and  t>ask:  human  rights.  True  to  tfie  Lithuanian 
people's  kmg  traditk>n  of  liberty,  tfie  fledgling 
nation  embartted  on  a  cultural  gokjen  age,  in 
whk:h  musk:,  literature,  agriculture,  and  the 
economy  ftourished,  and  its  citizens  enjoyed 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  tfie  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  enligfitened  educatx>nal  and  social 
polk:ies  of  free  Lithuania  stand  even  today  as 
an  example  to  the  worid  of  tfie  rich  harvest 
democracy  and  openness  can  yiekj. 

In  1939,  with  Stalin's  penning  of  a  few 
crudely  drawn  lines  on  a  map,  the  liberty  of 
Lithuania  was  cruelly  bartered  away  by  the  in- 
famous Mokitov-Ribbentrop  f4azi-Soviet  Pact. 
The  Soviet  Unk>n's  forced  annexatk>n  of  Utfv 
uania  and  the  other  Baltk:  RepubUcs  instituted 
an  occupatk>n  of  cruelty  and  represskm,  whk:h 
has  stood  until  this  day. 

In  the  kmg  and  bkiody  annals  of  Soviet  op- 
presskxi,  few  people  have  suffered  a  harsher 
subjugatk)  than  the  people  of  Litfuania.  During 
tfie  fieight  of  tfie  Stalinist  purges,  a  full  1 0  per- 
cent of  tfie  Lithuanian  populatkm  disappeared 
into  tfie  dartcness  of  ttie  prisons  and  gulags, 
many  never  to  retum.  Countless  otfiers  were 
deported  and  persecuted. 

Throughout  it  all,  Littiuania  lias  endured.  Far 
from  being  a  receding  memory,  Lithuanian 
independence  lives  in  ttie  heart  of  every  citi- 
zen, and  is  passed  down  as  a  treasured  intier- 
itance  from  parent  to  chiM.  Soviet  attempts  to 
silence  the  church  have  failed;  Catholcism  re- 
mains a  gukJing  force  in  Litttuanian  society 
today.  Their  attempts  to  "Russify"  Lithuania 
and  impose  the  Russian  language  have  also 


failed;  ttie  rich  culture  of  this  people  has  not 
been  forgotten. 

Natk>nalism  is  as  alive  as  ever.  Tfw  youth  of 
Lithuania  have  continued  to  protest  to  refuse 
to  be  drafted  into  the  Soviet  Army,  and  to  irv 
sist  on  their  independence. 

Last  month,  while  ttie  worid's  attenlxxi  was 
righfully  focused  on  ttie  war  in  tfw  Persian 
Gulf,  Gorbachev,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner, was  up  to  oM  tricks  in  Lithuania.  The  ao- 
tk>ns  of  Soviet  paratroopers,  their  shameless 
and  unprovoked  murder  of  defenseless  civil- 
ians, and  their  continued  occupatkm  of  Vilnius, 
are  just  more  in  a  kxig  list  of  outrages  against 
an  innocent  people.  These  abuses  have  not 
arxJ  must  not  go  unnotned.  The  presence  of 
troops  and  tanks  in  Lithuania  cannot  hkte  tfie 
indisputable  fact  recently  observed  by  Lithua- 
nian Presklent  Vytautas  Landsbergis— that 
one  day  the  Soviets  must  give  t>ack  wtiat  they 
have  stolen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  weight  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
has  not  crushed  the  Litfiuanian  culture,  spirit 
or  resolve.  As  we  observe  this  Indepetidence 
Day,  I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
state my  admiratkxi  arxJ  support  for  tfiese  vat- 
iant  people,  and  to  once  again  affirm  my  fer- 
vent belief  that  in  ttie  end,  tfie  spirit  will  always 
conquer  the  sword,  and  tfiat  tfie  people  o( 
Lithuania  will  t>e  free  again. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  tfie  House  and  Litfua- 
nian-Americans  tfvougfiout  tfie  Natkm  in  com- 
memorating tfie  73d  anniversary  of  Litfiuanian 
Independence  Day. 

One  year  ago,  I  stood  before  this  body  er>- 
couraged  about  tfie  cfianges  that  had  oc- 
cuned  in  tfie  Soviet  Uraon  and  what  these 
events  might  promise  for  tfie  Baltc  ReputilKS. 
Recently  tfXMjgh,  my  hopes  were  dashed 
when  tfie  Soviet  heartland  came  a  thunder  of 
troops  and  tanks  aiming  to  crush  the  inde- 
pendence movements  tfiere. 

Tfie  vk>lent  actxms  taken  by  Soviet  military 
auttiorities  in  tfiis  regkxi  were  both  Ixxrendous 
and  saddening.  My  heart  goes  out  to  al  of 
these  peoples  and  their  friends  around  the 
worid  who  continue  to  suffer  for  Ifieir  cause.  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  get  tfw  Soviet  Union 
to  desist  from  tfiis  disfwartening  reversal  of 
polcy  with  regard  to  tfw  Baltics. 

On  tfiis  anniversary  of  Litfiuanian  independ- 
ence, I  wish  to  recognize  and  apptaud  tfw  he- 
rok;  efforts  of  all  Lithuanians  and  pledge  my 
strong  support  as  these  brave  people  strive  to 
acfiieve  tfwir  kxig  sougfit  destiny  of  fraedora 

Wfiile  we  can  take  no  joy  in  tfw  recent  mii- 
tary  crackdown,  we  can  take  heart  in  the  anv 
bitxxjs  spirit  of  tfw  Littiuanian  people. 

Since  1940,  wfwn  tfw  Soviet  Uraon  invaded 
and  anrwxed  their  hometand,  Lithuanians 
have  been  tfw  victims  of  a  visckMs  choke 
how. 

Tfwir  struggle  for  freedom  is  written  in  the 
sorrows  and  courage  of  a  strong  people  wtw 
have  endured  politk:al  repressnn,  religkws 
persecutkxi,  and  the  denial  of  human  rights. 
Many  tfwre  have  never  known  wtwt  we  in  a 
free  natkxi  commonly  take  for  graiitod— #ee 
speech,  worship,  and  the  right  to  partkapato 
freely  in  political  expresskxi.  Yet  somehow, 
tfw  passkmate  voces  within  their  souls  urge 
tfwm  on. 
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The  United  States  has  fully  recognized  Lith- 
uania as  a  sovereign  state  sirx^  its  JrKJep>end- 
ence  was  declared  on  February  16,  1918. 

Let  us  again  join  these  proud  people  in 
cetebrating  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and 
looldng  fofVMard  to  that  joyous  time  when  they 
can  all  live  together  In  freedom. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  73d  anniversary  of  a  free 
Lithuania.  On  February  16,  1918,  the  proud 
Lithuanian  people  declared  their  full  independ- 
ence from  over  100  years  of  Russian  and  Ger- 
man domination.  For  22  years,  they  enjoyed 
free  polKical  institutions  and  a  cultural  renais- 
sance unparalleled  in  their  great  history. 

Sadly,  this  brief  period  of  litwrty  was  cut 
short  by  ttie  Soviet  Russian  invasion,  occupa- 
tion, and  annexation  in  1940.  Despite  this  bru- 
tal corK)uest,  Lithuanians  never  gave  up  hope 
of  restoring  their  freedom.  In  recent  years, 
they,  along  with  tt>eir  Latvian  and  Estonian 
neighbors,  have  made  great  strides  toward 
achieving  tfiis  most  important  goal. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  world  focuses  on 
the  war  with  Iraq,  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempt- 
ing to  crush  the  hard-won  gains  of  the  Lithua- 
nian and  other  Baltic  peoples.  Important  as 
the  war  in  the  gulf  is,  the  United  States  must 
noi  allow  our  half-century  commitment  to  Lith- 
uanian independerx^  to  weaken.  We  in  Con- 
gress ani  the  Presktent  in  the  White  House 
must  continue  to  make  Battk;  freedom  a  na- 
tional priority. 

On  this  73d  independence  day,  I  salute  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, txjth  in  ttieir  homeland  and  here  in  Amer- 
na,  for  their  noble  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion and  demoaacy. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  cannot  forget  the  struggle  and  plight  for 
self-determinatkxi  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Fifty  years  of  Communist  repression  has  not 
weakened  ttie  resolve  of  Lithuanians  to  live 
peacefully  as  an  independent  nation. 

In  recent  years,  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence was  reinvigorated  as  Moscow  appeared 
to  embarit  on  the  road  to  reform.  The  sad  and 
tragic  reversal  of  Moscow's  poik:ies  reinforces 
the  need  for  ttie  free  worid  to  assert  their  soli- 
darity with  ttie  people  of  Lithuania  on  their 
independence  day.  By  commemorating  the 
independence  of  ttie  Uthuanian  people,  we 
emphasize  our  commitment  to  ttie  principles 
ecrbodtod  in  ttieir  struggle. 

The  monumental  injustk^e  of  ttie  Soviet  an- 
nexatkxi  of  Lithuania  and  the  failure  of  the 
system  that  sought  to  thwart  the  aspiratbns  of 
Hs  people  are  dear  to  all  who  choose  to  see. 
As  Americans,  we  see  injustKe  more  clearty 
and  hold  freedom  more  deariy  than  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  we  tfierefore  tiave  an  ob- 
igation  to  ttie  Littiuanian  people  and  ttieir 
struggle  to  Kve  arxJ  prosper  as  an  independent 
•Me  among  the  community  of  free  natkxis. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novembier 
9, 1989,  a  waU  came  down  ttiat  symbolized  for 
the  entire  world  ttie  diviskxi  between  those  na- 
tions tt»t  enjoyed  politx»l  and  economic  free- 
dom and  ttiose  whose  aspiratkms  were  stran- 
gled t>y  ttie  iron  grip  of  totalitarianism.  To  the 
surpitee  of  everyone,  ttiat  grip  began  to  weak- 
en. The  enslaved  peoples  of  Eastem  Europe 
moved  to  embrace  democracy  and  even  the 
KremNn  appeared  headed  toward  greater  liber- 
alzation  tttan  ever  ttxxjght  possiile.  The  Baltk: 


nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  after 
half  a  century  of  forced  incorporatkw  into  ttie 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republk:s,  believed 
the  time  had  finally  arrived  when  they  too 
could  realize  their  dreams  of  independence 
and  self-determination. 

Many  of  us  watched  in  amazement  the 
events  of  late  1989  and  early  1990.  Even 
ttiose  hartwring  the  greatest  skeptrcism  corv 
ceming  the  authentkiity  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  continuously 
astounded  l>y  the  degree  to  whrch  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  appeared  destined 
to  take  the  Russian  Empire  in  directions  it  had 
never  before  traveled.  At  last,  Soviet  foreign 
poicy  objectives  would  be  predicated  not  upon 
the  threat  of  war,  but  upon  the  elimination  of 
the  notion  of  a  Soviet  threat  in  the  decision- 
making circles  of  the  West. 

Evidence  of  this  atx>unded.  Here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  we  tiegan  planning  for  a  post-cold 
war  worid  in  which  an  ideological  confrontation 
between  the  worid's  two  superpowers  woukj 
no  longer  provkJe  the  basis  for  innumeratile 
foreign  polcy  decisions.  The  Bertin  Wall,  that 
most  dreaded  of  reminders  of  the  cold  war, 
had  fallen  under  the  weight  of  a  people  who 
wanted  to  be  free. 

Freedom  is  infectious.  A  little  bit  offered  to 
an  enslaved  people  can  soon  grow  into  a 
force  that  is  destroyed  only  at  a  tremendous 
coet  in  bkxxl.  Lithuanians,  viewing  the  col- 
lapse of  communism  throughout  eastern  Eu- 
rope, not  surprisingly  tielieved  their  future 
would  soon  be  in  ttieir  own  hands.  Ttiey  pro- 
ceeded to  estat)lish  democratic  institutions  and 
prepared  themselves  for  a  new  era  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  stability.  The  20  years  of  inde- 
pendence the  Baltic  nations  enjoyed  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact  served 
as  the  t}asis  for  the  policy  adopted  tjy  the 
elected  leaders  of  Lithuania.  As  Vytautas 
Landstjergis,  President  of  Lithuania,  stated  his 
country's  case,  it  was  "not  seeking  to  estal>- 
lish  independence;  it  was  working  to  restore 
it.' 

As  we  all  know,  however,  change  in  ttie  So- 
viet Union  has  taken  an  ominous  turn.  No- 
where was  this  more  evident  than  in  Vilnius, 
ttie  capital  of  Lithuania,  when,  on  the  morning 
of  January  13,  1991,  Soviet  paratroops,  armed 
wth  tanks  and  automatk:  weapons,  seized 
government  txjildings  and  radio  transmitters, 
kiling  13  in  the  process.  A  dart<  pall  de- 
scended across  the  entire  Soviet  Union  ttiat 
morning.  Freedom's  light  was  reduced  to  txrt 
a  flk^er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  developments  in  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  ttiose  in  neighboring  Latvia,  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  glasnost.  Com- 
nunist  party  hard-liners  and  military  offrcials 
angered  t>y  ttie  loss  of  the  Eastem  European 
satellites  are  on  the  ascent;  reformers  and,  by 
eitension,  glasnost  and  perestrokia  have  de- 
scended into  depths  of  despair,  their  future 
uncertain  and  their  very  survival  as  a  move- 
ment very  much  at  stake.  The  implications  for 
ttie  people  of  ttie  Baltk»  are  not  good. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States,  a  na- 
tion that  prides  itself  on  k)eing  an  example  for 
ttie  rest  of  the  worid,  not  stand  kjly  by  while 
ttie  cause  of  freedom  is  crustied  under  ttie 
tracks  of  tanks.  We  are  not  ttie  worid's  polce- 
man.  but  wtien  the  United  States  fails  to  stand 
up  for  peace  and  freedom,  wtiat  chance  does 
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the  world  have?  It  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttiat  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  moment  to 
recognize  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and 
to  rem#mber  ttiose  whose  struggles  emtxxly 
everyttdng  ttiat  we  as  a  nation  strive  to  rep- 
resent. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  73 
years  ago,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Worid  War  I,  a 
council  elected  from  ttie  Lithuanian  Congress 
declared  an  independent  Lithuanian  state 
based  on  democratic  principles.  Today  we 
mark  that  occaskm  tmth  with  sorrow  and  with 
hope.  On  our  country's  Irxlependence  Day,  we 
can  freely  celebrate  and  enjoy  the  freeckim 
and  lilierty  ttiat  democracy  brings  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  Lithuanians  gather  at  ttieir  own  peril 
to  rememtier  ttie  independence  whk:h  was 
taken  away  from  them,  and  which  they  coura- 
geously continue  to  seek. 

Over  ttie  last  2  years  during  the  spring  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika,  ttie  Baltic  people 
leapt  at  the  opportunity  to  restore  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  They  democratically 
elected  a  government.  Ttiey  withstood  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  by  ttie  Soviet  Central  Govern- 
ment. They  peacefully  worked  to  make  ttie  So- 
viet union  understand  that  they  are  a  free  and 
independent  people.  But  the  Soviet  Central 
Government  in  January  dismissed  the  rights  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  ignored  the  peaceful 
mettiods  of  ttie  Lithuanian  people,  and  con- 
ducted a  tiloody  crackdown  against  txith  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  against  an  idea — the 
idea  of  freedom  and  democracy,  an  idea  our 
forefathers  in  ttiis  country  also  shed  bk)od  for. 
The  United  States  must  work  to  help  Lithua- 
nians, LaNians,  and  Estonians  fulfill  their 
dreams  and  aspirations.  The  Presklent  made 
a  start  by  initiating  a  $5  million  medk^l  aid 
program  to  the  Baltk:  States.  We  can  and 
should  do  much  more.  We  shouW  use  inter- 
national forums  and  pressure  to  help  ttie  Battk: 
States.  We  stiould  conskjer  using  certain  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  And  we  stioukJ  renew  rec- 
ognition of  the  independent  Baltic  States. 

Through  the  decades,  the  Soviets  have 
been  ruthless  and  relentless  in  their  efforts  to 
eradk:ate  all  traces  of  ttie  Baltic  States.  They 
have  tailed.  The  Soviets  have  failed  tiecause 
Estonifins,  Lithuanians,  and  Lah/ians  all  over 
the  workj  have  been  equally  relentless  in  their 
efforts  to  restore  their  homelands  and  to  never 
let  ttia  workj  forget  the  horrit)le  events  of  ttie 
last  four  decades  of  Baltk:  history.  Ttie  United 
States  must  also  be  relentless  in  our  efforts  to 
support  ttie  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Battk:  States. 

Today  ttiere  is  sorrow  and  hope.  We  wori< 
for  a  tomorrow  with  the  promise  of  tiope  ful- 
filled and  freedom  for  all  the  Battk:  peoples. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scendants in  my  district  to  recognize  Lithua- 
nian iMdependerxM  Day. 

It  has  now  been  over  45  years  since  Lithua- 
nia w«s  incorporated  into  ttie  Soviet  t>k>c.  Ttie 
hardships  and  religkxjs  persecution  ttiat  corv 
tinue  to  plague  the  people  of  Lithuania  are 
unmeasurable.  The  Helsinki  accords  on 
human  rigtits  and  ttie  birth  of  glasnost  tiave 
yet  to  bring  independence  and  religkxjs  self- 
deteritiinatkin  to  a  land  of  over  3.6  millkxi  in- 
tiatxtants. 

Lithuania  is  no  stranger  to  represskm.  In 
1795,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia  and 
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came  under  complete  Russian  domination. 
While  World  War  I  took  a  great  toll  on  Lithua- 
nia, independence  was  proclaimed  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  Independence,  however,  was 
short  lived.  In  January  1919,  the  Red  Army 
entered  Lithuania  and  installed  a  Communist 
govemmerrL  An  independence  was  soon  set- 
tied  with  Moscow  but  Lithuania  again  fell  to 
Soviet  occupation  in  1944. 

In  past  weeks,  we  have  seen  Lithuania  once 
again  come  under  serious  attack.  In  answer  to 
this,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolutkm  condemning  Vne  Soviet  attack  on 
unarmed  citizens,  calling  on  President  Gorba- 
chev to  enter  into  peaceful  and  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations with  Baltk:  leaders,  and  asking 
Presklent  Bush  to  conskjer  coordinated  eco- 
nomy sanctions  with  our  European  allies  if  the 
use  of  force  continues.  Additionally,  the  meas- 
ure urges  that  tfie  new  conflct  preventk>n  and 
resolution  mechanisms  created  within  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  last  Novemtier  be  employed  to  help 
resolve  this  situatk>n. 

This  latest  statement  by  the  Congress  reaf- 
firms the  United  States  recognition  of  Lithua- 
nian independence  and  our  determination  to 
restore  bask:  human  rights  in  ttiat  area.  As  we 
again  commemorate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  let 
us  remember  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  tfie 
name  of  freedom.  In  addition,  let  us  wori<  hard 
and  remain  optimistk:  that  someday  Lithua- 
nians the  worid  over  will  join  one  another  and 
truly  celebrate  independence. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  their  struggle  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
irxiependence. 

The  brave  people  of  Lithuania  have  been 
oppressed  for  five  decades  by  the  iron  fist  of 
Soviet  leaders  from  Stalin  to  Gorttachev.  The 
vibrant  freedom  movement  with  Lithuania,  rep- 
resented by  the  democratically  elected  Par- 
liament that  is  presently  under  attack  by  the 
Soviet  leadership,  assures  us  that  one  day  lib- 
erty will  return  to  Lithuania.  The  brutal  oppres- 
sion practKed  by  their  Soviet  masters  can  only 
delay  this  inevitability. 

Our  recognitkxi  of  Lithuanian  independence 
day  is  but  one  small  step  toward  the  emanci- 
patkin  of  the  sut>jugated  natkKis  of  the  Soviet 
Unkxi.  Atong  with  the  Lithuanians  and  their 
BaWc  neighbors  in  Estonia  and  Latvia,  ttie  So- 
viet Unk>n  is  a  prison  hokjing  capbve  numer- 
ous peoples  that  yeam  to  regain  their  freedom 
from  Communist  oppresskm. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  honored  to  host  a  del- 
egatkxi  of  members  from  tfie  democratk»lly 
elected  Parliament  of  the  Republk:  of  Georgia 
The  group  included  the  First  Deputy  Chainnan 
of  the  Parliament,  Akaki  Asatiani,  akxig  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ccmnis- 
sk>n  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economk:  Relatk>ns.  Be  assured 
that  they  are  committed  to  regaining  freedom 
and  independence  fcx  Georgia. 

The  democraticaHy  elected  Partiaments  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Georgia  rep- 
resent the  legitimate  aspiratkxis  of  all  the  na- 
tk>ns  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Numerous  reform- 
minded  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Unkm  have 
pointed  out  that  Presklent  Gortachev  now 
openly  oppoeee  democracy  and  freedom  and 
is  aligned  with  the  far  right  of  the  KGB  and  the 
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military— we  must  remain  committed  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  not 
sacrifce  the  millk>ns  who  struggle  to  be  free. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  50  years 
ago,  Lithuania  was  a  country  where  democ- 
racy fkxjrished  and  the  klea  of  self-determina- 
tkxi  and  free  electkxts  were  not  just  distant 
memories  or  far  off  dreams.  A  year  ago,  I  ad- 
dressed this  body  filled  with  excitement  over 
the  possibility  that  freedom  and  democracy 
might  return  to  Lithuania.  Glasnost  and 
perestroika  seemed  to  be  ttie  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  for  Lithuanian  freedom.  The  fall 
of  the  Bertin  Wall  and  the  emancipatkjn  of  the 
Eastem  European  countries  from  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Unk>n  offered  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  the  Lithuanian  people.  In  additkMi,  a  free 
election  whk:h  brought  a  multiparty  Pariiament 
and  the  first  non-Communist  leader  to  Lithua- 
nia in  50  years  were  signs  that  the  worid  was 
changing.  When  Lithuania  declared  Its  Inde- 
pendence in  March,  the  small  country  was  on 
top  of  the  worid— filled  with  dreams  of  future 
independence  and  freedom 

For  the  long-suffering  people  of  Lithuania,  it 
seemed  as  though  fate  was  finally  on  their 
skte.  Sadly,  however,  ttie  euphoria  was  short 
lived  and  independence  has  proven  to  be  just 
a  dream.  The  winds  of  democracy  died  on  the 
Soviet-Eastern  European  border  and  ttie  jubi- 
latkjn  of  a  newly  indepiendent  natran  turned  to 
the  most  task:  fight  for  sun^ival  when  the  So- 
viet Unk)n  began  a  2'/?  month  economic 
blockade  against  Lithuania.  Designed  to  strarv 
gle  any  economk:  or  politcal  independence 
claimed  by  the  Lithuanian  people,  the  bkx:k- 
ade  resulted  in  a  loss  of  200,000  jobs,  electric 
and  gas  shortages,  signifk:ant  medk:al  prob- 
lems, and  an  eventual  moratorium  on  Lithua- 
nian independence. 

As  if  such  a  moratorium  were  not  erK>ugh, 
the  Soviet  Unkxi  has  reintroduced  a  war  corv 
sisting  of  troops,  intimkJatkxi,  fear,  and  hand- 
to-hand  violence  in  its  relatkxis  with  Lithuania. 
Fifteen  Innocent  unarmed  civilians  were  killed 
in  Lithuania  and  over  200  were  wounded  in 
ttie  Baltk:s  t>y  Soviet  military  units  in  January. 
The  democratKally  elected  Government  of 
Latvia  is  being  vkslentiy  harassed  by  Soviet 
troops,  and  ttie  young  men  of  the  Baltks  are 
being  forced  into  Soviet  military  servne. 

The  use  of  force  against  peaceful  and 
democratk:ally  elected  governments  must  be 
stopped.  Ttie  United  States  and  many  merrv 
bers  of  ttie  United  Natkxis  have  never  recog- 
nized the  forced  annexatkxi  of  the  Battks,  and 
the  recent  brutal  represskxi  and  inticndatkxi  of 
ttie  Baltks  cannot  be  forgotten  by  the  United 
States.  In  last  Saturday's  plebiscite,  90  per- 
cent of  the  3.7  millkxi  Lithuanian  people  sup- 
ported independence  for  ttie  Republk:.  Yet 
PreskJent  Gorbachev  rejected  ttie  plebiscite 
saying  it  lacked  any  legal  basis. 

The  openness  and  democratic  changes  as- 
sociated with  perestroika  anA  glasnost  pro- 
vkJed  the  basis  for  significant  improvements  in 
relations  between  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  and  ttie 
United  States.  As  ttie  winner  of  last  year's 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  however,  Goctjachev 
seems  to  have  embarked  on  a  new  course.  A 
course,  not  of  peace,  but  of  represskxi.  And 
so,  the  furttier  persecution  of  Uttwania  and 
the  Baltic  States  continues. 

The  coltective  voice  of  the  Lithuanien  people 
cannot  be  silenced,  however.  While  Gortta- 


chev  may  ignore  ttwir  cries  for  independence 

and  attempt  to  quel  ttieir  protestalionB.  ttie 
rest  of  ttie  world  can  still  hear.  On  Saturday, 
February  16,  1991,  ttie  United  States  recog- 
nized ttie  valiant  sttuggles  of  ttw  Uttwanian 
people  ttirough  ttie  commemoration  of  "Littiua- 
nian  Independence  Day."  As  a  free  bom  peo- 
ple we  can  never  forget  ttiat  freedom  is  a  pre- 
cious commodKy  and  that  ttie  Littiuanian  peo- 
ple have  tieen  made  painfully  aware  of  what 
it  is  like  to  live  wittiout  this  very  t>as«:  right 
May  the  commemoration  of  February  16  as 
"Lithuanian  Independence  Day"  serve  as  in- 
spiration to  the  Littiuanian  people  and  a  re- 
minder to  Mr.  Gorttachev  of  our  dedfcation  to 
the  plight  of  Uthuarria  and  its  people. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  dur- 
ing this  special  order  to  commend  ttie  courage 
and  fortitude  of  ttie  people  of  LittHiania.  The 
plight  of  ttie  Baltic  States  at  ttiis  critical  time  is 
an  issue  receiving  attention  all  across  Amer- 
k:a,  including  lnd»na's  Third  Congresskxial 
Distiict. 

Just  last  week  I  appeared  before  a  meeting 
of  the  common  council  of  ttie  city  of  Soutti 
Bend,  IN,  and  applauded  ttie  efforts  of  tttti 
body  on  its  attention  to  ttie  freedom  movement 
in  ttie  Baltic  States,  and  its  condemnation  of 
ttie  vKtIence  perpetrated  ttiere  by  Soviet 
troops.  The  council  members,  as  I  do,  believe 
ttiat  freedom  is  a  princtpie  ttiat  des6n«s  de- 
fending no  matter  wtiere  we  confront  chal- 
lenges to  it  As  our  titx)ps  fight  vaiiantty  m  ttie 
Mkldle  East  we  must  not  forg^  ttioae  fighting 
just  as  vaiiantty  in  ttie  Baltic  States. 

I  salute  ttie  Baltic  Freedom  Or{pviization  of 
Soutti  Bend,  and  ttie  Soutti  Bend  Common 
Council  for  ttieir  kx:aJ  leadership  on  this  issue. 
At  ttiis  point  and  wittiout  obiection,  I  wouM  fta 
to  insert  in  ttie  REOOfV)  a  letter  reoeivad  by 
me  from  ttie  Baltk:  Freedom  Organization,  and 
ttie    communcating    letter    and    readution 
passed  by  ttie  Soutti  Bend  Common  Coundl. 
I  sakjte  ttiem  for  ttieir  courage  and  juttwitton  to 
ttie  democracy  movement  in  ttie  BaWc  States. 
Baltic  Preedoii, 
South  Bend.  IN.  February  IS,  1991. 
Re  Baltic  States  situation. 
Congressman  Timothy  Roemer. 
415  Cannon  Office  BuiUUno.  Wcuhington.  DC. 

Dear  Conoressmam  Roemer,  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  Baltic  Freedom  organi- 
zation, let  me  first  of  all  thank  you  for  your 
supportive  remarks  about  the  pllgrtat  of  the 
Baltic  States  at  this  week's  Common  Cooncll 
meeting.  Your  remarks  and.  of  coorBe,  your 
presence  are  much  apix-eclated. 

We  all  feel  that  the  Ume  haa  come  for  Bal- 
tic-Americans, and  their  supporten,  to  en- 
sure that  binding  legislation  is  enacted 
which  will  send  a  clear,  firm  message  to  ttie 
Soviet  government.  This  meoaage— perlutps 
the  only  one  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  r«- 
spond  to— is  simply  this:  tliat  the  United 
States  government  and  the  American  tax- 
payer will  no  longer  underwrite  Soviet  dis- 
regard for  human  rights  and  intematioDal 
law. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  asking  the 
United  States  to  punish  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  behavior;  our  position  is  that  it  would  be 
immoral  to  reward  such  liehavior  with  con- 
tinued financial  assistance  and  economic  co- 
operation. 

In  this  context,  we  ask  for  your  support  of 
legislative  initiatives,  such  as  H.R  SW,  and 
ask  that  you  press  the  Bush  administration 
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to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia  and  Estonia. 
Very  truly  yours, 

K.C.  Pocius, 

Spokesperson . 

Cm  OF  South  Bend 

Common  Council, 
South  Bend.  IN.  February  14.  1991. 

Hon.  TIMCTHY  ROEMER, 

U.S.    Representative,    415    Cannon     Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  representative  Roemer:  Enclosed 
Is  a  copy  of  South  Bend  Common  Council 
Resolution  1840-91.  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously on  February  11,  1991. 

Please  note  that  Section  III  of  this  resolu- 
tion uTRes  you  to  support  certain  legislation 
which  would  directly  tie  continued  U.S.  For- 
eign Aid  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  free  and 
peaceful  development  of  democracy  in  the 
Baltic  countries. 

The  people  of  South  Bend  draw  on  a  rich 
ethnic  heritage,  many  of  them  or  their  an- 
cestors came  from  Extern  Europe.  In  this 
context,  they  readily  support  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic  countries. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  the  South  Bend 
Common  Council  passed  a  resolution  that  is 
related  to  foreign  affairs,  it  is  because  the 
principles  espoused  by  the  peoples  of  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia  and  Estonia  are  democratic  prin- 
ciples; moreover,  they  are  American  prin- 
ciples. The  Baltic  peoples  are  struggling  for 
the  same  ideals  that  we  have  held  as  invio- 
late since  1776. 

We   begin  each  Council   meeting  with   a 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  in  which  the  conclud- 
ing words  are  "liberty  and  justice  for  all," 
and  we  believe  in  those  words. 
Sincerely, 

LINA8  SLAVINSKAS, 

Councilman.  5th  District. 
K.C.  Pocius, 
Spokesperson.  Baltic  Freedom. 

Resolution  No.  1840-91 

Whereas,  Soviet  Union  President  Gorba- 
chev has  deployed  troops  to  the  Baltic 
States,  resulting  in  widespread  brutality,  re- 
pression and  the  deaths  of  15  unarmed  citi- 
aens  In  Lithuania  and  5  Latvian  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  regime,  through  these 
and  other  aggressive  actions,  is  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  democratically-elected  gov- 
ernments of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia: 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  never  recog- 
nised the  forcible  annexation  and  subsequent 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  Baltic  States  have  been  the 
leaders  of  "perestrolka,"  that  is,  economic 
and  democratic  reform,  within  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas,  these  democratic  developments 
in  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  rep- 
resent the  accomplishment  of  goals  and  aspi- 
rations long  supported  by  the  government  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Lithuania  has 
appealed  for  formal  diplomatic  recognition 
by  democratic  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Lithuania  has 
recently  issued  urgent  pleas  for  support  by 
the  United  States  and  all  democratic  nations 
to  protect  the  Independence  and  democracy 
of  Lithuania:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  has  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  (Senate  Resolu- 
tion 12)  calling  upon  Soviet  President  Gorba- 
cher  to  reflrain  trom  "coercive  tactics 
against  the  democratically  elected  govern- 


ments of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  E5stonia  .  .  . 
at  the  time  when  the  world  including  the  So- 
viet Union  itself,  is  united  in  opposition  to 
the  forcible  annexation  of  another  small  na- 
tion. Kuwait,  by  It's  brutal  neighbor,  Iraq": 
and 

Whereas,  Saturday.  February  16,  1991 
marks  the  73rd  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence  (February  16, 
19U),  which  was  recognized  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1920. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana, as  follows: 

Section  I:  The  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  South  Bend  hereby  condemns  the  brutal 
actions  of  the  Soviet  military  in  their  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  freely  and  democrat- 
ically elected  governments  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Section  II:  The  Council  urges  President 
Bulh.  as  well  as  our  Senate  and  Congres- 
sional representatives  to  support  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  of  independent  Baltic 
States. 

Section  IH:  The  Council  specifically  urges 
Congressman  Roemer  to  support  House  Reso- 
lution 559,  which  makes  granting  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  status  for  the  USSR  condi- 
tional on  Baltic  independence,  and  urges 
Senator  Coats  and  Senator  Lugar  to  support 
Senate  Bill  9,  which  amends  U.S.  foreign  aid 
policy  toward  countries  in  transition  from 
communism  to  democracy  by  extending  such 
aid  directly  to  the  republic  level. 

Section  IV:  The  Council  urges  President 
BuBh  to  extend  full  diplomatic  recognition 
to  The  Republic  of  Lithuania  immediately. 

Section  V:  The  Council  requests  that  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to: 
President  George  Bush,  Congressman  Tim 
Roemer,  Senator  Dan  Coats,  Senator  Rich- 
ard Lugar  as  well  as  the  Lithuania  legation 
in  the  United  States. 

Section  VI:  This  Resolution  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  adoption 
by  the  Common  Council  and  approval  by  the 
Mayor. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  both 
great  pride  and  a  heavy  heart  that  I  stand 
here  today  to  commennorate  the  indeperxtence 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  country. 
Over  1 00  years  ago,  my  nrxjther's  family  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Lithuania.  Not  long 
after,  on  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  de- 
clared itself  a  free  and  sovereign  state.  But 
tht  freedom  was  short  lived  arxl  today  Lithua- 
nia is  struggling  for  it's  political  life. 

While  we  are  consumed  with  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  civil  rights  of  the  Lithuanians  are 
litarally  being  shot  to  pieces.  It's  tough  to  fight 
several  battles  at  once,  but  we  must.  We  can- 
not stand  up  to  brutal  aggression  in  the  Middle 
East  and  turn  our  collective  backs  to  institu- 
tianalized  oppression  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  recent  crackdown  in  Lithuania  that  left 
15  dead  and  hundreds  wounded  conjures 
memories  of  Stalinist  days.  We  all  know  that 
unarmed  citizens  of  Lithuania  are  not  a  ttveat 
to  the  peace.  They  are  simply  trying  to  put  an 
end  to  51  years  of  military  occupation.  It  was 
painfully  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Army  felt 
more  than  threatened  by  the  legitimate,  denxv 
cmtically-elected  Parliament  of  Lithuania. 

Through  nonviolent  means,  the  Lithuanians 
have  tried  to  assert  their  independence.  Let  us 
stand  with  them  and  support  them  in  ttieir  cou- 
rageous bid  for  freedom. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
FRANK  AhwuNZiO,  and  commend  him  for  his 
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continuity  commitment  year  after  year  to  erv 
sure  that  this  House  recognizes  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commettiorate  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
and  to  praise  ttie  brave  citizens  of  Lithuania  in 
their  effbrts  to  resist  the  Soviet  Anny  and  be- 
come tiuly  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Unied  States  is  certainly  gratified  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  provided  its  support  for  our 
actions  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  But  there  is  no 
quid  pro  quo  for  Soviet  support  and  we  cannot 
excuse  a  Soviet  crackdown  against  the  freely 
elected  Govemment  of  Lithuania. 

All  Americans  cleariy  want  to  see  President 
Gortiachev  succeed  in  his  reforms,  populariy 
referred  to  as  glasnost  and  perestrolka.  To  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States,  the  reforms  they  lay  claim  to  are  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  self-determination.  Yet, 
PreskJent  Gort>achev  vacillates.  His  promise  to 
negotiate  the  status  of  Lithuania  is  tragk:ally 
undermined  by  his  use  of  force  to  aush  inde- 
perxjence  in  the  Baltics.  Having  opened  Pan- 
dora's box,  thie  Soviet  leadership  is  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  to  close  it. 

We  have  all  watched  with  sadness  Mos- 
cow's attempts  to  stem  irxJependence  drives 
in  Lithuania  and  the  neighboring  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  In  its  efforts  to  seize 
Lithuania's  Pariiament  building,  the  Soviet 
Army  rrade  it  clear  that  it  will  not  tolerate  a 
true  wori<ing  democracy  in  Lithuania.  By  seiz- 
ing the  key  radio  station  in  Vilnius,  the  Soviet 
Army  attempted  to  destroy  a  free  press.  In 
rouriding  up  those  Lithuanians  who  have  re- 
fused to  serve  in  the  Soviet  Army,  Moscow 
tried  a  strategy  of  threat  and  intimidation.  But, 
the  Lithuanians  are  courageous  and  I  know 
they  w4ll  not  cease  their  quest  for  independ- 
ence. 

Despite  growing  threats  and  the  use  of  vio- 
lence by  the  Soviets,  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment nonetheless  boldly  proceeded  with  a 
popular  vote  on  February  9,  in  whk:h  Lithua- 
nian citizens  backed  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  a  13-to-1  margin.  Cleariy,  this 
plebiscite  further  valkiates  the  freely  elected 
Government  of  Lithuanian  Presklent  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  whk:h  first  declared  its  independ- 
ence t^om  Moscow  in  March  1990.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  also  places  Lithuania  at  furttier  risk  of 
another  serious  confrontation  with  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediately  following  the  Littv 
uanian  Pariiament's  acknowledgement  of  ttie 
plebiscite  on  independence,  PreskJent 
Landsbergis  sakj  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Soviets  woukj  end  their  crackdown  without 
more  pressure  from  the  West.  Although  the 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Baltics  in  the  Soviet  Unkm,  on 
February  1 1 ,  it  was  Iceland  and  not  the  United 
States  which  became  the  first  Western  gov- 
emment to  formally  recognize  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendeiKe.  Czechostovakia  has  txavely  arv 
nounced  its  intentions  to  establish  relations 
with  Lithuania.  We  in  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  doing  so  much  more  to  support  Lithua- 
nia's relentless  pursuit  of  freedom. 

Givan  the  determination  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  we  believe  that  in  ttie  end,  Lithuania 
will  succeed  in  her  bid  for  independence;  the 
only  question  is  how  much  more  bkxxj  must 
be  spiled  before  vk:tory  is  theirs.  Only  the  So- 
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viet leadership  has  the  answer.  However,  fur- 
ther pressure  from  the  West,  and  in  partnular 
concrete  action  by  the  United  States,  is  essen- 
tial If  the  Lithuanian  nation  Is  to  emerge  strong 
and  free  in  this  generation. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conv 
mend  Mr.  Anmunzio  for  hoMing  this  special  or- 
ders arxl  to  ttiank  him  for  this  opportunity  to 
condemn  the  recent  Soviet  actions  in  the  Bal- 
tk:s. 

We  send  an  unequivocal  message  to  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  deplores  the  txutal,  unprovoked  ag- 
gressk>n  against  the  peoples  of  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  and  we  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
actions  uf  the  troops  of  ttie  Soviet  Interior  Min- 
istry. 

If  there  is  one  standard  by  whk:h  civilized 
nations  are  judged,  it  is  the  acceptance  of 
peaceful  dissent  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
rattier  ttian  suppress  disputes. 

It  is  tragic  that  President  Gort)achev  is  so 
intimidated  by  the  unarmed  citizens  of  the  Bal- 
6cs  ttiat  he  feels  the  only  way  to  assert  his  au- 
thority is  t>y  killing  tens  and  wounding  hun- 
dreds of  Latvians  and  Lithuanians  in  an  at- 
tempt to  repress  Baltk:  nationalism. 

I  also  firid  it  partk:ular1y  repugnant  ttiat  ttie 
Soviet  troops  deliberately  launched  their  attack 
on  ttie  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  demonstrators 
when  ttie  world's  attention  was  focused  on  the 
crisis  in  the  gulf.  Once  again,  as  it  had  in 
1956,  a  Soviet  Government  thought  it  coukj 
implement  represskxi  while  we  were  ottierwise 
distracted. 

However,  the  Congress'  rapid  and  unani- 
mous condemnatkm  of  ttiese  actions,  and  our 
threat  to  consider  coordinated  economk:  sanc- 
tions, has  shown  Mr.  Gorbactiev  that  we  will 
not  stand  for  aggresskKi  wherever  it  may 
occur.  The  Govemment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can 
be  in  no  doubt  that  its  future  relatkKiship  with 
the  United  States  is  directly  linked  to  its  ability 
to  peaceably  resolve  its  differences  with  ttie 
Baltics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  Presklent  Gorbachev  appears  to  have 
been  persuaded  as  to  the  utility  of  nonvk>lent 
resolutkxi,  in  part,  by  action  already  taken  by 
this  House.  The  only  acceptable  way  to  re- 
solve this  dispute  is  through  negotiatk>n  and  I 
will  continue  to  monitor  the  actkxis  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ttie  U.S.S.R.  to  ensure  that  its  Bal- 
tic poik:y  proceeds  in  that  directkxi. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
ttie  opportunity  of  ttiis  special  order  on  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day  to  once  again  draw 
attention  to  the  situation  in  Littuiania. 

Just  1  year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiose  of  us 
wtw  take  an  interest  in  events  in  Lithuania  wit- 
nessed a  watershed  devetopment  in  Lithua- 
nia's modem  history:  The  hokjing  of  genuinely 
free  and  fair  electxms  for  the  first  time  since 
Joseph  Stalin  invaded  and  annexed  the  coun- 
try and  turned  it  into  a  Republk:  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  some  50  years  before.  The  Lithua- 
nian people,  in  a  courageous  outtxjrst  of  true 
democratk:  and  patriotic  sentiment,  elected  a 
Supreme  Council,  or  legislature,  made  up  pri- 
marily of  members  of  ttie  Uttmanian  Popular 
Front,  known  in  Littiuania  as  Sajudis.  Vytautas 
Landsbergis,  the  leader  of  Sajudis,  was  elect- 
ed Chainnan  of  the  Supreme  Council,  tiecom- 
ing  the  chief  of  state. 


Less  ttian  a  month  after  ttiese  devetop- 
ments,  Lithuania's  Supreme  Council  voted  to 
restore  Lithuania's  sovereign  rights.  Ttie  actkxi 
was  met  harshly  by  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Goibactiev,  wtx)  prorxMjnced  ttie  Lithuanian 
deciaratkxi  invalid,  imposed  an  ecorximk; 
tikKkade  on  Lithuania,  and  deptoyed  military 
and  paramilitary  forces  to  ttie  regk>n  in  an  ef- 
fort to  intimklate  the  Lithuanian  populace  and 
Govemment 

In  the  interest  of  worthing  with  the  Soviet  au- 
ttiorities  to  achieve  a  negotiated  solutKm  to  the 
differences  tietween  ttie  Lithuanian  and  Soviet 
Governments,  ttie  Lithuanian  Supreme  Council 
agreed  to  a  100-day  moratorium  on  its  dec- 
laration of  independence,  to  take  effect  simul- 
taneously with  the  initiation  of  negotiatk>ns  on 
independerwe  with  ttie  Soviet  leadership.  In 
return,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  halt  the  eco- 
nomic emtiargo  ttiat  was  strangling  Lithuania's 
economy. 

The  negotiatkms  started,  but  little  came  of 
them.  Instead,  apparently,  hardliners  in  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  the  KGB,  the  Interior 
Ministry,  and  ttie  military  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping their  own  plan  for  resolving  ttie  Lithua- 
nian situation.  Essentially,  it  called  for  a  coup 
against  the  legally  constituled  Government  of 
Lithuania.  Whether  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  a 
full  partk:ipant  In  the  plan  remains  unclear  to 
Western  observers,  tiut  It  is  clear  ttiat  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  condemned  the  actk>ns  of  So- 
viet Interior  Ministry  troops— the  soK^alled 
Black  Berets— who  were  the  shock  troops  of 
the  scheme. 

Fortunately,  ttie  hardliners'  plan  failed.  An 
effort  to  take  over  key  Lithuanian  Govemment 
facilities  in  Vilnius  failed.  Ttie  establishment  of 
an  alternative  leadership  group  composed  of 
pro-Moscow  tiardliners  was  qukMy  denounced 
and  discounted.  Tragcalty,  however,  in  the 
process  of  defeating  ttie  Soviet  coup  attempt, 
14  innocent  Lithuanian  demonstrators  were 
killed  and  more  than  100  more  were  injured. 

The  U.S.  response  to  ttiese  events  was 
swift  and  to  ttie  point  Ttie  United  States  Corv 
gress  and  Presklent  Bush  both  put  Mikhail 
Gortiachev  on  notk»  that  furttier  provocatk)ns 
or  attacks  on  ttie  Lithuanian  people  or  Govem- 
ment woukf  lead  to  a  serious  deterioratk>n  in 
ttie  status  of  United  States-Soviet  relatk>ns, 
compromising  ttie  progress  ttiat  has  been 
achieved  to  date  in  these  relatkxis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  MIktiail  Gortiactiev  must  un- 
derstand ttiat  we  will  hokJ  him  responsible  for 
any  deterioratmn  in  the  Lithuanian  situatkxi. 
America  cannot  and  will  not  sit  by  kJly  wtiile 
the  brave  and  peaceful  people  of  Lithuania  are 
oppressed. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rise  today  to  focus 
attention  on  and  to  commemorate  Littiuanian 
Independence  Day.  The  tragk:  recent  events 
in  Lithuania,  including  ttie  dtepatch  of  Soviet 
forces  and  the  unnecessary  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  numerous  Lithuanians  on  January  13, 
1991,  are  a  fitting  and  timely  reminder  of  the 
importance  and  signifK:ance  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

I  strongly  condemn  the  bkxxly  crackdown  in 
Vilnius  by  members  of  ttie  Soviet  armed 
forces.  The  1 1  deattis  and  the  approximately 
40  injured,  some  of  ttiem  critkaHy,  are  a  tragk; 
reminder  of  ttie  repressive  arid  oppressive 
forces  still  found  in  Soviet  policy  and  politks. 
While  the  Kremlin  tias  offK^aNy  denied  order- 
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ing  the  use  of  anmed  forces,  PresktenI  Gorba- 
chev supported  the  actkm  and  made  no  visible 
effort  to  bring  it  to  a  halt  Moreover,  the  infor- 
mation  about  what  happened  in  Vilnius  was 
available  only  from  the  heavily  censored  ver- 
sion issued  by  the  Soviet  Govemment,  and 
the  Soviet  Army  prevented  pictures  of  the  ac- 
tual events  from  being  published  in  the  press. 
All  of  these  activities  certainly  mn  counter  to 
ttie  spirit  of  glasnost  that  PreskJent  Gort»chev 
has  sought  to  pronxHe  in  his  actkins.  Further- 
more, they  represent  an  assault  on  the  Re- 
putilk:  of  Uthuania,  its  democratnally  elected 
Govemment,  and  its  institutkxis. 

As  a  charter  mender  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressk>nal  Committee  on  the  Baltk:  States  and 
the  Ukraine.  I  join  with  the  ottier  Memtiers  of 
Congress  in  strongly  speaking  out  against  this 
tragk:  use  of  force  and  represskxi  and  call 
upon  Moscow  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  I  have  also 
sponsored  a  resolutkxi  expressing  my  strong- 
est disapproval  of  the  Soviet  Anny's  actkxis 
and  of  ttie  urgent  need  for  the  Soviets  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  all  Baltk:  peoples. 

Despite  years  of  oppresskxi  tiy  foreigners 
and  the  murder  of  hundreds  of  ttKXJsands  of 
innocent  Lithuanians  by  both  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
ttie  spirit  of  democracy  tias  survived  in  Lithua- 
nia. With  the  triumph  of  ttie  democratc  revolu- 
tkxi  and  the  end  of  ttie  coW  war  in  Europe, 
Lithuanians  can  once  again  antk:ipate  freedom 
and  democracy.  On  this  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  February  20,  1991.  we  can  all  join 
with  our  Littiuanian  frierxls.  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  in  celebrating  ttie  most  important  and 
signifk:ant  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  in 
many  years. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  worid 
community  joins  ttie  people  of  Lithuania  in  ttie 
celebratkxi  of  Littiuanian  Independence  Day. 
Unfortunately,  to  ttie  people  of  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  their  neighbors  in  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
this  day  is  one  of  hope  instead  of  reality. 

After  a  struggle  of  over  one-tialf  a  century, 
the  Republk:  of  Littiuania  remains  caugtit  in 
the  grip  of  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi,  a  troubled  natkxi 
whk:h  is  uncertain  as  to  how  hard  it  can 
squeeze  ttie  resisting  reputilcs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  ttiis  year,  ttie  Soviet 
Govemment  has  launctied  several  vmlent  and 
repressive  actkxis,  including  a  brvital  crack- 
down in  the  major  Baltk:  cities  whk:h  have 
killed  22  citizens  and  injured  hunckedls  of  ottv 
ers.  Soviet  troops  have  stormed  the  tsleviskxi 
facilities  in  Vilnius  and  attacked  oltiar  media 
and  oWaai  facilities.  In  stwrt.  Presklent  GortM- 
ctiev  directed  the  Lithuanian  Pariiamant  to  re- 
affirm the  primacy  of  the  Soviet  constftutxxi  or 
face  ttie  consequences,  and  the  LIhuanian 
people  have  stood  firm  in  ttieir  resolve  (or  ttie 
principles  of  freedom  and  itMrty. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  Lithuania 
first  declared  independence  from  Soviet  domi- 
natxxi.  This  month  Littiuania  stood  by  its  deci- 
skxi  and  approved  a  referendum,  t>y  an  over- 
wtielming  vote,  confirming  its  demand  for  inde- 
pendence. Once  again,  Mr.  Gortnchev 
warned  ttiat  ttiis  nortxrxing  poll  was  ilegal 
and  wouM  be  ignored.  And  once  again,  ttie 
Lithuanians  ignored  the  threats  and  intimkla- 
tkxi  of  ttie  Soviet  leadership  and  reasserted  its 
rigtit  of  setf-determinatkxi. 

Littiuania  today  fights  for  ttie  same  prirw 
ciples  ttiat  our  ancestors  fought  for  200  years 
ago.  Sadly,  it  is  trapped  by  forces  ttiat  seem 
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to  be  returning  to  Vt\e  tyranny  of  totalitarian 
rule — ttie  light  of  democracy  dimmed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  United  States  continues  to  watch 
warily  tt>e  development  in  the  Baltic  States, 
our  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  make 
certain  that  Soviets  see  no  ambiguity  in  our 
position.  When  the  European  Parliament  cut 
off  over  $1 .5  billion  in  aid  to  make  its  position 
heard,  tfie  close  neightx)rs  of  the  Baltic  States 
sent  a  clear  message  of  solidarity.  Shoukj  the 
Soviets  decide  to  continue  their  sikje  t>ack  into 
the  doldrums  of  imperialist  isolationism,  this 
Government  may  have  to  do  likewise  to  en- 
sure that  the  Soviets  urxJerstarxJ  the  implica- 
tions of  ttieir  aggressive  acts. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  with  my  colleagues  today  to  express 
both  sorrow  and  outrage  for  the  recent  events 
in  Lithuania,  arxj  hope  for  the  future. 

When,  on  January  13  of  this  year,  the  So- 
viet military  murdered  14  Lithuanians  and 
wounded  at  least  100  others,  the  United 
States  was  confronted  with  a  human  crisis  of 
great  implications.  The  lor)g  march  toward 
freedom  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  So- 
viet Union  suddenly  came  to  a  violent  halt, 
arxJ  we  were  again  confronted  with  an  old 
problem:  tt>e  freedom  of  the  Baltic  States.  We 
were  reminded  ttiat  for  more  than  50  years  the 
peace-k>ving  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  have  lived  under  the  illegitimate  rule 
of  a  foreign  Invader. 

While  we  realize  that  there  are  always  mar- 
tyrs in  the  pursuit  of  freedom,  we  twpe  that 
the  people  of  ttie  Baltics  do  not  suffer  as  oth- 
ers have  in  the  nan>e  of  lit)erty.  The  further 
tragedy  of  ttiat  event,  tK>wever,  lies  in  the 
progress  ttiat  ttie  cause  of  freedom  has  made 
in  ttie  Soviet  Union.  We  are  now  left  asking 
which  Miktiail  Gorbactiev  are  we  dealing  with? 
Is  he  the  Nobel  Prize  winning  reformer,  or  the 
successor  to  the  line  of  Stalin  and  Khruschev? 
Wtiile  we  pray  ttiat  January  1 3  was  merely  an 
aberration,  our  foreign  policy  cannot  be  based 
on  the  hope  that  this  prayer  is  answered. 

Wtiat  ttien  can  we  do?  If  we  look  to  the  sltu- 
atkxi  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  for  guidance,  we  see 
anottier  innocent  nation  that  has  been  ravaged 
and  dominated  by  a  larger  neighbtor.  In  that 
situation,  ttie  United  States  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  based  in  ttie  strength  of  our  military, 
the  bravery  of  our  troops  abroad,  and  the  sup- 
port of  ttie  American  people.  But  to  react  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  we  have  reacted  to  Iraq 
would  be  a  military  and  polltcal  absurdity. 
Stxxt  of  this,  some  foreign  polcy  pundits 
would  say,  ttie  United  States  is  powertess. 

To  react  dipkxnaticaily  to  the  Soviet  atroc- 
ities at  this  time  would  potentially  split  the  coa- 
lition in  ttie  gulf,  or  would  weaken  Gortiachev 
vis  a  vis  ttie  Soviet  tiardliners,  or  woukj  disturt) 
the  t>alance  of  power  in  Europe  and  force  us 
back  into  ttie  cold  war.  These  factions  would 
say  that  these  possibilities  leave  us  mute.  But 
if  we  must  choose  between  tselligerence  and 
silence,  ttien  our  foreign  policy  tias  failed  us. 

As  we  celetxate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  we  must  svticulate  our  plans  for  achiev- 
ing freedom  for  ttie  Baltk:  States,  and  for  a 
new  way  of  thinking  about  our  role  in  the  Inter- 
natx)nal  community  ttiat  vmII  achieve  that  goal. 
In  UttHiania,  as  in  ttie  rest  of  ttie  workj,  our 
goaJ  is  to  txiikt  a  lasting  peace,  and  to  pro- 
mote sett-determination  for  all  people. 


The  realization  of  ttiat  goal  tiegins  with  a 
system  of  sanctions  and  rewards  ttiat  will 
stiow  ttie  Soviets  that  their  economic  survival 
in  ttie  workJ  community  is  lnexoral)ly  linked  to 
ttie  turttier  progress  of  freedom.  Ttiese  sanc- 
tions should  also  be  complemented  by  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  Baltic  States  and  litv 
eral  immigration  rules  for  Baltic  nationals  In 
our  country.  If  this  polk;y  is  measured  by  the 
percentage  decreased  Soviet  GNP,  then  the 
policy  will  be  judged  to  be  Ineffective  and  will 
fai.  But  if  this  policy  is  judged  t}y  the  resolve 
of  the  American  people  and  the  moral  leader- 
ship that  we  provide,  then  someday  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  will  join  us  in  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t)eyond  glottal  politics,  new 
world  orders,  and  balances  of  power,  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  play  an  important  role  of  moral 
leadership.  And  If  talk  of  this  leadership  seems 
trite,  then  It  only  shows  what  progress  we 
must  still  make. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  enthusiasm  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans maintain  a  strong  and  vital  presence  in 
Indiana's  First  Congressional  District,  and 
would  like  to  note  that  on  February  17,  1991, 
ttie  Lithuanian-American  Council  had  a  dinner 
In  Gary,  IN,  to  mark  the  73d  anniversary  of  the 
Pfoclamation  of  Independence  for  Lithuania. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Council  dinner 
was  especially  significant  this  year  due  to  the 
Baltic  States'  most  recent  struggle  to  achieve 
Independence  In  light  of  the  twutal  Soviet  re- 
pression and  crackdown  ttiat  t}egan  in  Vilnius 
on  January  13.  As  I  express  my  strong  sup- 
p>ort  for  the  Lithuanian  independence  move- 
ment, I  also  want  to  convey  my  sincere  syrrv 
pathies  to  ttie  families  of  ttiose  wtio  were 
klled  in  the  recent  crackdowns  and  all  ttiose 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  noble  tattle. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  ultimate  sacrifice  will  not 
b9  in  vain. 

While  most  of  the  world's  attention  has  t)een 
focused  recently  on  ttie  Persian  Gulf  war,  I 
want  to  express  my  unwavering  support  for 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  In  their  peaceful 
efforts  to  achieve  independence  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  Furttier,  it  Is  essential  to  send  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  message  to  ttie  Soviet 
Union  condemning  ttie  continued  and  resur- 
gent Soviet  repression  In  Lithuania  and  other 
Baltic  Republk;s. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltk:  States,  I  have  taken  several  steps  to 
stiow  my  support  for  the  Baltics.  On  January 
23. 1  supported,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unanimously  approved,  a  measure — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  40 — whk:h  con- 
demns ttie  violence  and  asks  President  Bush 
to  wort<  with  our  European  allies  toward  a  "co- 
ordinated approach"  to  sanctions  If  the  Soviets 
continue  to  use  force  to  suppress  ttie  inde- 
pendence movements  in  ttie  Baltic  States. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation — House  Res- 
olution 32 — which  condemns  ttie  recent  Soviet 
actions  in  the  Baltk:  States  and  demonstrates 
n^  support  for  Lithuania  by  Imploring  Soviet 
aiittiorlties  to  peacefully  resolve  the  issue  of 
Baltic  independence  and  address  the  underly- 
ing problem  of  Baltk:  self-determination.  I  tiave 
also  added  my  name  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  legislation  ttiat  would  designate  June  14, 
1991.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 


In  ackjitkin,  on  January  24,  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  A.  Baker  III.  In  this  let- 
ter, I  irged  him  in  his  meeting  with  ttie  Soviet 
Foreigr.  Minister  to  corxJemn  the  use  of  force 
in  the  Baltic  States  and  convince  the  Soviets 
to  tionor  their  human  rights  obligations. 

On  January  28,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  that  ttiey  were  post- 
poning the  meeting  between  PreskJents  Bush 
and  Qortiachev  ttiat  had  been  scheduled  for 
Fetxuiry  11-13  in  Moscow.  The  postpone- 
ment was  attributed  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  pressure  from  Congress  and  putilk:  opin- 
bn  are  strongly  against  President  Bush  ap- 
pearing to  engage  in  "business  as  usual"  with 
the  S<wiets  In  light  of  their  repressive  actions 
toward  the  Baltics. 

On  January  30,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
announced  ttiat  Soviet  troops  sent  to  the  Bal- 
tic Republk:s  over  the  past  few  weeks  were  in 
the  process  of  wittxJrawing  to  allow  a  resump- 
tion of  talks  t)etween  Moscow  and  ttie  seces- 
sionist govemments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  Yesterday,  European  Community  for- 
eign ministers  indk:ated  that  ttiey  might  ap- 
prove B  $560  million  akl  package  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  was  frozen  in  January.  I  would  urge 
caution  until  it  is  clear  ttiat  Moscow  will  cease 
its  violent  represskin  of  ttie  Baltk:s. 

The  Bush  administration  has  maintained  a 
low-key  approach  to  the  crisis  in  the  Baltk: 
States.  Part  of  the  explanation  for  this  stance 
is  that  Soviet  PreskJent  Gort>achev  is  under 
extreme  pressure  in  Moscow  to  take  a  hard 
lien  toward  ttie  secesskinist  reput>lk:s  and 
President  Bush  hopes  to  maintain  the  support 
of  ttie  Soviet  Union  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
However,  Presklent  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  have  indicated  that  further 
armed  intimidatkHi  against  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence drive  couU  severely  disrupt  the  inv 
proved  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

I  am  encouraged  by  several  positive  indk:a- 
tors  ttBt  may  lead  to  negotiations  between  ttie 
Soviet  Union  and  ttie  Baltk».  However,  I  re- 
main concerned  about  Soviet  Presklent 
Gortiachev's  Fetxuary  5  declaration  ttiat  a 
nonbinding  balkit  on  Lithuanian  independence 
woukj  be  invalkj.  On  Fetxuary  9,  in  a  republk> 
wkje  pletxscite,  84  percent  of  ttie  Lithuanian 
electorate  voted  in  favor  of  independence  by  a 
9-to-1  margin.  This  mandate  effectively  nul- 
lifies the  Soviet  Communist  party's  contentkHis 
ttiat  ttie  Lithuanian  people  were  not  truly  sup- 
portive of  ttie  declaratkin  of  independence  is- 
sued ti  March  of  last  year  by  ttie  first  demo- 
cratk:ally  elected  Pariiament  in  more  ttian  50 
years. 

While  I  understand  and  appreciate  ttie  dipk>- 
matk:  conskieratuns  involved,  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  its  Eu- 
ropean allies  stioukt  alk>w  Lithuania  or  ttie 
other  Baltk:  States  to  be  used  as  t)argaining 
chips  to  achieve  Soviet  concesskins  in  ottier 
areas.  My  message  to  Presklent  Gort>actiev  is 
clear:  If  he  continues  to  empkiy  ttie  ttard-line 
Soviet  politk:al  strategy  of  represskm,  he  sac- 
rifk:es  not  only  ttie  Soviet  Unkin's  improved 
human  rigtits  record  through  glasnost,  txit  tie 
also  jeopardizes  his  country's  improved  rela- 
tions with  ttie  United  States.  The  United 
States  cannot  alkiw  ttiis  type  of  bartiarism  to 
continue. 

It  ia  my  hope  ttiat  the  strong  support  for 
Lithuania  here  in  the  United  States  Congress 
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may  help  to  convirwe  the  Soviets  to  reject 
their  hard-line  stance  toward  ttie  Baltic  States. 
As  we  continue  to  closely  monitor  the  develop- 
ments in  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
it  is  essential  that  we  actively  support  the  Lith- 
uanian people  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

I  am  proud  to  celebrate  ttie  73d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  and  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Annunzio],  for  arranging  this  special  show  of 
support  for  Lithuania. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania declared  its  irKJependence  from  Russia 
and  joined  the  community  of  nations.  The  citi- 
zens of  Lithuania  proudly  asserted  their  his- 
toric right  to  live  free  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. In  one  of  the  many  tragedies  of  this  cerv 
tury,  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  k>st  their  independence  in  1940 
wfien  Soviet  tanks  and  troops  overran  these 
nations. 

It  is  just  and  proper  that  the  United  States 
has  never  accepted  ttie  legitimacy  of  the  So- 
viet Unk}n's  forced  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
Republks.  We  stand  firmly  behind  the  citizens 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  wlio  today 
are  struggling  to  reassert  their  national  right  to 
independence.  We  join  ttiem  in  celebrating 
that  independence. 

Americans  understand  the  importance  of 
commemorating  a  nation's  independence. 
Each  year,  on  July  4,  we  celebrate  our  coun- 
try's break  with  Great  Britain  and  the  creatkin 
of  a  new  nation.  In  these  festivities,  we  re- 
member one  of  the  core  values  whrch  is  en- 
shrined in  ttie  Declaration  of  Independence: 
The  inalienable  rights  of  free  men  and  women 
to  assert  ttieir  independence  and  institute  new 
forms  of  government  dedk»ted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

We  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  independ- 
ence. Time  and  time  again,  we  have  shown 
our  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  and  endure 
great  suffering  to  protect  our  country  from  for- 
eign donwiatnn. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  understand 
instirx:tiveiy  ttie  desire  of  men  and  women  of 
other  nations  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  liberty 
arxj  independence.  It  takes  no  effort  for  us  to 
kJentify  with  the  human  drive  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  wtiich  we  are  witnessing 
today  in  so  many  natk>ns  around  ttie  world. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  inspired  tr/  the 
brave  people  of  the  Baltk:  Republics  who  are 
today  struggling  to  regain  ttieir  independence 
from  ttie  Soviet  Union.  We  know  ttiat  freedom 
wiN  not  be  easily  achieved.  Yet,  we  share  with 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  ttie  other  Baltk; 
natkxis  an  unerxing  dedicatkxi  to  the  estat>- 
Kshment  of  liwrty  and  security  for  the  Baltic 
Repubics. 

Like  so  many  Americans,  I  was  appalled  by 
the  events  of  January  13,  wtien  Soviet  tanks 
and  troops  ran  down  unarmed  civilians  in 
VHnius,  Lithuania.  The  death  of  over  15  Littv 
uanian  citizens  and  the  injury  of  scores  of 
other  demonstrators  sent  a  clear  signal  tfiat 
the  forces  of  represskm  and  dictatorship  were 
on  the  march  again  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  world  understood  immediately  the  tme 
significance  of  the  warning  issued  during  ttie 
resignatkm  speech  of  former  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze: 

Dictatorship  is  coming.  1  tell  you  with 
complete  responsibility.  No  one  knows  what 
this  dictatorship  will  be  like,  what  kind  of 
dictatorship  will  come  to  power  and  what 
order  will  be  established. 

The  emerging  form  of  dk^atorship  coukj  be 
perceived  with  the  arrival  of  tanks.  With  the 
deaths  of  civilians,  we  witnessed  ttie  extremes 
to  which  ttie  forces  of  dk:tatorship  wouki  go  to 
reassert  the  power  of  ttie  Soviet  state,  ttie  So- 
viet Army,  arid  ttie  Communist  Party. 

Unless  those  dedk^ated  to  derrxx^racy  and 
glasnost  in  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  can  reassert 
themselves,  ttie  world  may  soon  see  the  tri- 
umph of  reactkmary  forces  committed  solely  to 
the  cause  of  state  power.  At  stake  is  more 
ttian  just  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Unwn  and  all 
ttiose  natk>nalities  who  woukj  claim  their  right- 
ful independence.  Also  at  risk  are  ttie  hopes  of 
the  workj  for  a  time  of  peace  and  security 
when  a  natk>n  of  great  military  power  like  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  miglit  join  ottier  natkms  in  rec- 
ognizing ttie  rights  of  indivkJuals  and  the  kiene- 
fits  of  liberty. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  despair  over  trends 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  celetxate  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  We  salute  Lithuanian 
Presklent  Landst>ergis  for  his  unwillingness  to 
bend  before  ttie  power  of  the  Soviet  Army. 
Most  of  all,  we  commend  and  pay  tritxjte  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  wtio  tiave  shown  both 
at  the  tiallot  place  and  in  ttie  streets  their  dedi- 
catk>n  to  the  cause  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Amercan  and  allied 
forces  engage  in  a  great  effort  to  secure  ttie 
independence  of  Kuwait,  we  must  not  forget 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  ttie  Baltk:  Repub- 
lics. The  United  States  must  stand  with  the 
citizens  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  wtio 
are  bravely  laboring  against  ttie  oncoming 
forces  of  dictatorship. 

Let  us  celebrate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  with  ttie  same  vigor  and  sense  of  dedk^a- 
tk>n  ttiat  we  share  as  a  natkm  in  ceietxating 
our  own  indeperxlence.  By  supporting  ttie  Bal- 
tk: Reput)ik:s,  we  tionor  the  great  traditkMis  of 
ttie  United  States  and  all  natk>ns  who  have 
struggled  for  freedom. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence. 

Because  of  ttie  recent  vkilent  Soviet  crack- 
down on  ttie  Baltk:  natkxis,  our  ot>servance  of 
this  day  is  more  important  ttian  ever.  No*t 
more  ttian  ever,  we  must  recognize  ttie  people 
of  Lithuania  as  citizens  of  an  independefit  and 
free  natran,  free  of  Soviet  control  and  oppres- 
sion. The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  Soviet  Unkxi's  forced  annexatkxi  of  Littv 
uania,  and  we  shall  never  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  an  opportunity  to  send 
a  strong  message  to  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  in  sup- 
port of  the  freedom  of  the  Baitk:  natkxis  and 
in  oppositkxi  to  Soviet  brutality.  We  all  need  to 
take  advantage  of  this  special  day. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  ttiank  Mr.  Annunzio  for  arranging  this 
special  order  today  so  ttiat  we  may  take  time 
to    commemorate    Lithuanian    lndependerx% 
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Day  and  honor  ttie  txave  people  of  ttiat  natkxi 
as  they  press  their  demand  tor  full  freedom. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  successes  arxJ 
sett>acks  for  Lithuania.  In  May  of  last  year,  ttw 
Littiuanian  Government  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  the  Soviet  Unkxi  and,  shortly  ttiere- 
after,  both  the  House  and  Senate  urged  the 
Kremlin  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  ttie  Lith- 
uanian Government. 

The  struggle  has  been  escalating  since  that 
time,  with  a  crisis  in  January  of  this  year  wtien 
the  Soviet  Union  sent  tanks  into  Lithuania  in  a 
crackdown  whk:h  left  14  people  dead.  While 
the  workfs  attentkxi  was  turned  toward  ttie 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Soviet  Unkxi  sought  to  use 
violent  means  to  once  again  try  and  extinguish 
the  call  for  freedom  in  the  Baltk:  States.  As 
Lithuania  had  been  a  leader  in  the  figN  for 
independence,  Moscow  apparently  sought  to 
make  an  example  of  that  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  reactron  of  ttie  intematkxial  community 
has  t>een  swift.  Ttie  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tkxis  condemning  ttie  vtolence  and  asked  the 
Presklent  to  work  with  ttie  European  Commu- 
nity toward  a  coordinated  approach  to  sanc- 
tions if  ttie  Soviets  continued  to  use  force  to 
suppress  movements  for  independence  t>y  the 
Baltk:  States.  And  ttie  European  Pariiament 
t>kx:ked  a  food-aid  package  to  ttie  Soviets. 

On  January  30.  ttie  Kremlin  announced  that 
a  tentative  troop  wittidrawal  had  tiegun  in  Littv 
uania.  However,  ttie  Lithuanian  people  are 
faced  with  perhaps  ttieir  greatest  struggle  to 
date.  Ttieir  overwtielming  vote  for  independ- 
ence eariier  this  nxHith  is  a  testament  to  ttieir 
commitment  to  see  this  endeavor  ttwough.  We 
must  continue  to  stand  behirxj  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  and  of  poKcy.  Ttie  progress 
we  have  made  in  our  relatkxis  with  ttie  Soviet 
Unkxi  cannot  ckxxj  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  our  kxigstanding  polk:y  on  the  Bal- 
tk: States. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  are 
commenxMating  ttie  73d  anniversary  of  Littiua- 
nian Independence  Day,  first  proclaimed  on 
February  16,  1918.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  73d 
commenrxxatkxi  wiN  t>e  tieki  in  Vilnius,  »i  a 
free  Lithuania. 

The  euphoria  ttiat  swept  much  of  ttie  civ- 
ilized worid  with  Gorbymania  is  evaporating  at 
txeakneck  speed  in  the  wake  of  last  month's 
vtoience  in  Lithuania.  Too  many  people,  it 
seems,  were  tripping  over  ttiernselves  in  a 
mad  rush  to  plaster  Mr.  Gort)actiev's  face  on 
magazine  covers  and  to  nominate  tiim  as 
"Man  of  the  Year,"  based  solely  on  promises 
rather  ttian  on  concrete  actkxi. 

It  is  certainly  an  odd  world  we  live  in,  wtien 
Nobel  recipients  altow  Black  Berets  to  ma- 
chinegun  innocent  civilians.  Ttie  worU  wiN  not 
soon  forget  ttie  terrible  crimes  commitied  not 
only  in  Littiuania,  but  in  neightxxing  Latvia,  at 
ttie  tiehest  of  Moscow.  Large  segments  of  ttie 
Kremlin  leaderstiip  continue  to  refuse  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  history  has  already  passed  judgment 
on  ttieir  corrupt  and  nrxxaily  banknjp(  system 
of  government  Ttiey  are  witting  on  ttie  vine 
but,  unfortunately,  are  still  capable  of  getting 
off  a  few  parting  shots.  I  can  only  hope  that 
we  don't  witness  any  more. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
take  note  of  ttie  73d  anniversary  of  ttie  Lithua- 
nian Declaratkxi  of  Independence. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  great  joy  when  that 
Baltic  nation  broke  free  from  Czarist  ctomina- 
tion  in  1918.  but  that  freedom  was  crushed  by 
the  terms  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  which  sold 
Lithuania  back  into  Soviet  slavery.  The  free 
Battk:  natkins  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
were  forcibly  arxl  ruthlessly  engulfed  as  Soviet 
tanks  mercilessly  pknved  through  their  lands  In 
the  early  years  of  World  War  II.  The  close  of 
the  war  saw  Hitler  destroyed  and  the  people 
he  conquered  and  humiliated  set  free.  But 
Stalin  remained  in  power,  and  Lithuania  is  still 
paying  the  price. 

The  United  States  has  never  accepted  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  empire.  The  recent  crackdowns  in 
Lithuania  arxj  in  the  other  Baltic  States  cause 
us  to  renew  our  urgent  call  for  a  rapid  and 
peaceful  transition  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Battle  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Congress  salutes  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  and  the  800,000  Lithuanian- 
Americans  for  their  courage  and  resolve  in  the 
quest  for  a  free  Lithuania  once  again. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conr>- 
mend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Annunzio,  for  reserv- 
ing time  to  commemorate  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  an  important  milestone  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  lives 
of  all  throughout  the  worid  who  are  struggling 
for  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  focus  ttie  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  our  entire  Nation  on  the  he- 
roc  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
quest  for  democracy.  The  Lithuanians  have  in- 
spired us  all  in  their  display  of  tremendous 
courage  and  perseverance  in  seeking  inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  tf>e  Lithuanians  began 
their  struggle  by  votir>g  to  restore  their  Repub- 
Kc's  independence  from  the  Soi/iet  Union. 
They  stood  firm  durir>g  an  unprecedented  visit 
to  Lithuania  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  last  year,  in 
an  effort  to  persuade  them  to  change  their 
course  toward  independence.  They  held  their 
grourxl  between  April  and  July  1 990,  after  So- 
viet offKials  attempted  to  use  economic  sanc- 
tkxis  and  curtailment  of  their  oil  and  natural 
gas  supplies  to  force  tfiem  to  rescind  their 
declaration  of  IndeperxJerK^.  The  Lithuanian 
people  stood  steadfast  even  after  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  tried  to  intimkjate  them  by  occupy- 
ing ttieir  buiUings,  seizing  the  printing  plant  of 
their  IrxleperxJerKe  newspaper  arxl  taking 
over  ottier  nnedia,  and  when,  in  a  bloody 
melee,  Soviet  sokJiers  stomf>ed  Lithuanian 
fK>spitals  to  seize  draft  evaders. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continued  to  show 
remarkable  courage  and  restraint  recently 
when  tfiey  used  ttieir  own  bodies  as  human 
shiekls  to  protect  their  parliament,  and  again 
wtien  ttie  Soviets  used  brute  military  force  in 
the  Capital  of  Vilnius  in  January  of  this  year, 
as  Soviets  rolled  their  tanks  over  unarmed, 
peaceful  protesters  and  shot  them,  leaving 
over  15  dead  and  hurxjreds  wounded.  In  spite 
of  the  vioience  and  ttveats  against  tfiem,  the 
Lithuanian  peopie  recently  voted  ovenwhelnv 
ingly  to  secede  from  ttie  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  intimidation  and  intervention  have  not 
silenced  the  voices  of  freedom  anrrang  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Since  1922,  the  United 
States  has  recognized  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  as  independent  sovereign  natk)ns,  and 
has  refused  to  recognize  ttie  Soviet  Union's 


forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltc  Republics  al- 
ncst  50  years  ago.  In  spite  of  repeated  Soviet 
attempts  to  destroy  the  national  kJentity  and 
culture  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  their  spirit 
and  determination  has  remained  unbroken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  world  attention  is  riv- 
eted on  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  am  pleased  that 
we  have  not  turned  our  backs  on  the  people 
of  Lithuania  in  their  gallant  efforts  to  secure 
peaceful  democratic  reform.  Furthernwre,  I 
hope  that  we  will  continue  to  carefully  monitor 
the  events  in  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
Republics.  If  America  seeks  a  new  worid  order 
based  on  democratic  values  and  where  con- 
flict is  resolved  peacefully,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  acts  of  violence  against  a  valiant  group  of 
people  whose  only  transgression  is  their 
peaceful  struggle  for  democracy. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  conv 
memorate  the  73d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  after  the  fall  of  Tsarist  Russia 
and  to  wish  its  people  success  in  erxjing  52 
years  of  "independence"  under  ttie  rule  of  So- 
viet Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
long  awaited  a  return  to  independence.  The 
Lhhuanians  waited  through  1 50  years  of  Tsar- 
ist rule,  preserving  native  language,  culture 
ard  religion  despite  extreme  Russian  efforts  to 
eradicate  them.  They  still  celebrate  February 
16,  the  day  that  mart<s  their  first  liberation 
from  Russia,  as  their  day  of  independence.  It's 
now  t^een  half  a  century  since  Lithuania  has 
had  any  real  freedom  or  independence,  but  its 
chizens  seem  to  have  no  doubt  that,  not  only 
are  they  not  Russian,  they  are  not  Soviet. 

A  week  and  half  ago,  this  point  was  restated 
by  the  Lithuanian  electorate  who  overwhelm- 
ingly voiced  their  support  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  process  of  separation  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  while  the  memory  of  violence 
was  still  fresh  and  the  threat  of  more  violence 
was  overhanging,  90  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  turned  out  to  vote.  It  is  k>oth  a  shame 
and  Inspiration  to  us  here  in  the  West,  with  out 
reluctant  electorate,  to  see  such  naivete  and 
such  determination — even  as  a  crackdown  be- 
gins. 

Dictatorship  is  coming.  In  his  ominous  res- 
ignation speech  last  year,  Former  Foreign 
Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze  warned  us 
that,  "Dictatorship  is  coming."  Over  ttie  last 
years  we  have  watched  the  Kremlin,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  t>egin  to 
open  Soviet  society  and  allow,  even  encour- 
age, individual  freedoms  and  individual  action. 
But  that  open  door  is  beginning  to  shut. 

In  October  of  last  year.  15,000  Soviet 
troops,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kremlin, 
were  quitely  moved  into  Lithuania.  Part  of 
these  troops  helped  in  the  January  attack  on 
the  citizens  of  Lithuania  which  killed  20  peo- 
ple. Twenty  more  are  missing  still.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  violence  of  the  crackdown  has 
oooled  into  a  tense  standK}ff;  the  Lithuanian 
people  maintain  their  vigil  t>efore  ttieir  par- 
liament, and  the  1 5,000  troops  remain. 

How  are  we  to  perceive  the  resignation  of  a 
leading  advocate  of  glasnost,  the  intimkjating 
placement  of  troops,  and  the  use  of  brutal 
lorce?  We  have  seen  such  events  taking 
place  in  other  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union — in 
AzertjakJzhan,  and  now  in  Latvia — and  we  are 
reminded  of  past  aggressions. 
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Mr.  'Speaker,  events  in  Lithuania  are  still 
being  played  out.  Mr.  Gortiachev  has  defined 
his  rde  and,  as  one  expert  on  the  Soviet 
Union  has  put  it— chosen  empire  over  democ- 
racy. But  Lithuania  has  cfiosen  to  pursue  its 
own  role.  It  is  time  for  a  free  and  independent 
Lithuania  to  reemerge  from  an  intermission  of 
Soviet  rule.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  appre- 
ciate our  attendance  to  the  fate  of  Lithuania, 
along  with  the  other  Baltk:  States,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  but  its  determination  and  defiance, 
when  looked  upon,  captures  our  imagination 
and  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  let  the  curtain 
drop  on  Lithuania. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  out- 
break of  violence  in  the  Baltk:  States  by  the 
Soviet  Army  gives  special  significance  to  the 
celebration  of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
this  year. 

Feliuary  20,  1991,  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence Day,  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  us 
who  siupport  self-detemiination  and  freedom  of 
expression  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  a  meaning- 
ful pQlitcal  dialog  In  the  Baltk:  States.  The 
strength  and  commitment  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  peaceful  democratic  reform  is  an  in- 
spiratbn  to  us  all. 

As  benefciaries  of  a  free,  open,  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  Americans  are  committed  to 
supporting  those  pressing  for  democratic 
change  throughout  the  worid.  I  commend  ttie 
Lithuanian  people  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
struggle  for  self-determination,  democracy  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  neglected 
because  of  our  concern  for  the  war  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf  have  been  events  as  fort^idding  as 
the  ravings  and  Scud  attacks  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. I  speak  of  the  rising  tide  of  conservatism 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  When  we  have  tlx>ught  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  few  weeks,  our 
ttioughts  and  concerns  fiave  focused  on  ttie 
crackdown  against  Lithuania  and  her  fellow 
Baltic  States.  While  we  mourn  ttie  sacrifces 
these  people  are  nuking  in  their  effort  to  be 
free,  we  must  also  see  tfiese  events  as  pieces 
in  the  rapkjiy  changing  politk:al  larxlscape  of 
the  Soviet  Unk>n.  The  reform  movement  in  ttie 
Soviet  Unk>n,  which  has  been  so  critical  to  the 
end  of  the  cokj  war,  may  now  be  over- 
wtiel(Tied  by  a  hardline  Communist  backlash. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  seenfis  to  have  sokJ  his 
soul  to  this  conservative  uprising.  If  this  is  so, 
our  efforts  in  support  of  Lithuania  shoukJ  not 
be  derailed  by  any  myopic  effort  to  sustain  Mr. 
Gort>achev's  leadership. 

Mikhail  Gort»chev  has  been  heralded  by 
the  West  as  the  man  who  woukj  bring  the  So- 
viet Union  out  of  the  grips  of  an  archak:  conv 
munism  and  into  the  workj  community  of  free 
martlets  and  free  peoples.  But  the  man  who 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  now 
t:ear9  the  guilt  for  the  deatfis  of  innocent  civi^ 
lans  In  Lithuania.  The  reformers  in  ttie  Com- 
munitt  Party  have  resigned  or  been  demoted, 
while  ttie  reactkKiary  hardliners  of  ttie  past  are 
ascendent.  Gort>achev  is  no  k>nger  the  darling 
of  the  Soviet  people,  but  the  symbol  of  failed 
hiopes  and  dreams.  Repressk>n  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  day,  not  reform. 

Ttie  polk:ies  of  perestroika  and  glasnost 
have  always  been  ttie  subject  of  fierce  internal 
debate.  On  one  skJe  were  ttiose  wfio  pushed 
for  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  ttie  political 
and  economk:  system  whk:h  enconipassed 
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free-market  principies  and  Westem  denrxx^ratk: 
traditions.  No  nxxe  woukj  tfiere  be  a  single 
party  state  or  a  centrally  controlled,  "cocnmarxj 
ecorxxny."  Citizens  woukJ  have  the  right  to 
say  what  they  believed,  travel  to  wfiere  they 
pleased,  and  engage  in  business  enterprises 
complete  with  ttie  right  to  own  their  own  as- 
sets. The  fundamental  emphasis  of  this  nwve- 
ment  has  been  one  of  complete  politk:al  re- 
structuring, with  long-term  ecorwmic  better- 
ment the  eventual  result  of  a  truly  free  political 
system  whk:h  allows  people  to  do  as  they 
please. 

This  revolutionary  vision  has  never  been  ttie 
vision  of  the  hardliners.  Perestroika  and 
glasnost  were  tolerated,  but  never  embraced. 
This  toleration  resulted  from  two  convictions. 
The  first  was  the  evident  fact  ttiat  the  Soviet 
Union  was  stagnating  and  declining  vis-a-vis 
the  West  t>ecause  of  the  failed  Brezhnev-era 
policies  of  ttie  past  Second,  some  reform  of 
these  policies  would  hopefully  lead  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  technok)gical  infusion 
from  the  West  that  would,  in  the  long  run, 
strengthen  the  Soviet  Union's  hand.  Not  only 
was  it  clear  the  Soviet  Union  had  lost  the  eco- 
nomic race  to  the  West,  but  the  one  criterion 
which  qualified  the  Soviet  Union  for  super- 
power status,  its  military  power,  was  also 
being  eroded  by  the  West's  technological  ad- 
vantage. Likely,  ttie  Red  army  was  not  overty 
surprised  by  the  allied  coalition's  complete 
dominance  of  the  Iraqi  military.  As  part  of  this 
vision,  hardliners  were  persuaded  that  eco- 
nomic reforms  would  not  be  successful  unless 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  political  and  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Importantly  though,  this  con- 
servative vision  was  one  of  tinkering  around 
the  edges,  not  of  true  restructuring.  It  was  one 
of  temporary  change  and  policy  shifts,  com- 
pared to  permanent  revamping  and  super- 
structure rework.  Those  organizations  that 
were  most  affected  by  any  ctiange,  the  bu- 
reaucracy, the  Communist  Party  hierarchy,  the 
KGB,  and  the  military,  were  persuaded  to  go 
along  tiecause  ttiey  thought  change  coukj  t>e 
carefully  managed  to  suit  their  needs. 

This  bask:  conflkrt  between  reformers  and 
conservatives  was  why  we  saw  such  a  com- 
petition between  those  advocating  massive, 
sweeping  reform  and  those  advocating  nar- 
row, incremental  policy  changes.  It  is  between 
these  two  poles  that  Gorisachev  has  attempted 
to  walk.  But  the  economic  and  politk^al  disinte- 
gration, combined  with  seemingly  uncontrol- 
table  natk>nalist  movements,  made  Mr. 
Gortjachev's  balancing  act  impossible.  When 
those  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  security  ap- 
paratus and  those  in  the  party  only  saw  troop 
reductk>ns,  ttie  abandonment  of  former  allies, 
nationalist  unrest,  and  the  wave  of  separatk>n- 
ist  movements,  instead  of  material  benefit, 
ttiey  quk:kly  moved  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  one 
sense  the  linchpin  of  this  reactk>nary  effort  has 
been  the  crackdown  against  Lithuania. 

As  king  as  ttie  reform  movement  in  the  So- 
viet Unton  promised  a  brighter  future  for  eco- 
nomk:  prosperity  and  the  eventual  strengthen- 
ing of  the  party  and  the  state  apparatus,  re- 
form was  encouraged.  But  reform  had  to  work 
to  be  accepted.  That  hope  has  been  shattered 
in  recent  months.  Soviet  authorities  have  seen 
the  negative  skJe  of  free  speech  in  ttie  form  of 
critical  attacks  on  ttieir  own  persons.  There 
have  been  marches  in  the  streets  critkazing 


the  Communist  Party  and  ttie  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Crime  has  expkxled  on  the  city 
streets.  Ttie  underground,  black  market  econ- 
omy has  run  rampant  as  people  have  turned 
away  from  state-run  economk;  organizatkms. 
But  ttie  greatest  threat  of  all  lias  t>een  the  po- 
lltcal  and  national  fragmentatkxi  that  has 
taken  place.  Boris  Yeltsin,  the  non-Communist 
head  of  the  Russian  republk:,  daily  denounces 
the  Communist  txjreaucracy  and  Gorttachev. 
He  is  also  the  most  popular  man  in  Russia 
He  has  also  threatened  to  tear  his  Russian  re- 
pulslk:  away  from  ttie  whole  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  dvil,  labor,  and  reiigrous  strife 
throughout  ttie  land.  People  have  left  the 
Communist  Party  in  overwtielming  numtsers.  It 
is  likely  that  party-affiliated  politk:ians  would 
lose  the  great  majority  of  any  open  electrons 
that  were  held.  But  the  greatest  sin  of  all  has 
tieen  efforts  on  the  part  of  several  Republics 
to  pull  away  from  ttie  center. 

Once  the  people  of  the  various  Independent 
Republk»  saw  the  chance  for  politKal  fi'ee- 
dom,  ttieir  hopes  couki  not  t>e  contained. 
Freedom  is  contagious.  Once  it  has  been  tast- 
ed. It  cannot  be  turned  off.  This  Is  a  fun- 
damental point  ttie  conservatives  tiave  failed 
to  understand,  both  of  the  free  maricet  and  na- 
tionallstk;  movements.  Sometiow  the 
hardliners  believed  they  coukJ  alk>w  small 
freedoms  and  retain  control  at  ttie  center. 
They  have  been  proved  wrong.  Democracy 
and  capitalism  are  incompatible  with  central- 
ized control.  Now  ttiese  reactkinaries,  ttie 
long-time  txjreaucrats  and  party  memtiers,  ttie 
army,  and  the  KGB  have  deckled  to  meet  this 
challenge  with  brute  force,  the  only  tried  and 
true  way  ttiey  know  how.  LHtiuania  is  simply 
the  first  to  receive  this  treatment.  Ttie  tanks 
we  now  see  on  ttie  streets  of  ttie  Baltk:  Re- 
put)lk:s  are  a  sign  to  ttie  even  more  important 
ReputilKS,  especially  ttie  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia, of  wtiat  is  to  come  If  they  assert  their 
independence. 

The  lesson  that  we  can  learn  from  ttie 
deaths  of  Innocent  Lithuanians,  comtiined  with 
the  new  efforts  against  democracy  and  private 
enterprise  in  the  Soviet  Unkxi,  are  clear.  We 
must  not  accommodate  these  actions  k>y 
standing  kJly  t>y.  We  must  not  routinely  con- 
tinue summits  and  conclude  trade  agree- 
ments. Our  vok^es  nuist  be  k>ud  arvj  clear  In 
protest.  By  this,  we  shall  prove  to  ttie  okj  con- 
sen/ative  guard  of  the  Soviet  Unk>n  that  any 
gains  they  hope  to  win  from  ttie  West  are 
deeply  in  peril  if  ttieir  actions  continue. 

The  benefits  to  the  Westem  Workj  and  the 
United  States  out  of  the  reform  nxivement  was 
a  deckJed  shift  away  from  the  poiitks  of  con- 
frontatksn  to  ttie  new  era  of  superpower  co- 
operatkMi.  The  Soviet  Unkm  realized  it  coukJ 
neither  afford  a  continuing  commitment  to 
Third  Worid  revolutionary  movements,  or  sus- 
tain the  military  spending  necessary  to  furttier 
an  arms  race.  The  misadventure  in  Afghani- 
stan, complete  with  devastating  casualties, 
played  a  large  role  in  this  recognitkxi.  By  wittv 
drawing  from  the  confrontatkxi  of  ttie  past,  the 
Soviet  Unkin  felt  if  coukj  safely  devote  more 
resources  to  ttie  civilian  economy.  This  is  why 
we  have  seen  new  arms  control  initiatives  and 
receptivity  on  the  part  of  ttie  Soviets,  as  weH 
as  cooperatkxi  on  the  problems  of  Nnaragua, 
Angola,  and  Vietnam.  The  sutjstantial  with- 
drawal  of  support  to   long-time   Soviet  ally 
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Cuba  is  also  a  dear  example  of  this  policy. 
But  ttie  greatest  example  of  all  was  the  pul- 
t>ack  from  Eastern  Europe.  Ttie  Berlin  Wal 
coukJ  not  have  fallen  if  not  for  the  stpprcvei  of 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  That  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
disbanded  and  free,  democratk;  electnns  have 
taken  place  was  an  astoundnig  sign  of  Soviet 
reentrenchment  and  conrvnitment  to  a  new 
path.  We  are  now  able  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing and  work  with  ttie  Soviet  Unkm  on  regional 
problems  in  ttie  worid,  like  Iraq. 

But  we  shoukJ  not  fool  ourselves.  These 
benefits  will  not  continue  by  a  polkry  of  si- 
lence. We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  Lithuania 
in  ttie  vain  hope  ttiat  good  relatxxis  win  be 
sustained  with  Mr.  Gorbachev.  The  reformers 
have  disappeared.  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze,  in  his  statement  of  resignatxxi, 
warned  of  an  "approaching  dk^tatorship."  TNs 
is  wtiat  we  must  fight  if  we  are  to  avokt  a  re- 
turn to  the  era  of  the  coW  war.  A  stand  akxig- 
skje  Lithuania  is  a  fight  against  appeasement 
and  for  tlie  principles  we  as  a  nation  have  al- 
ways heU  sacred:  the  prerogative  of  a  people 
to  certain  inalienable  indivkjual  and  deniocratic 
rights.  We  cannot  let  the  will  of  consenralive 
okl  men  overcome  ttiis  convk:tkxi.  For  if  we 
do,  we  stand  to  k>se  aN  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  ttie  past  years. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the  an- 
niversary of  ttie  independence  of  Littwania,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  support  tliat  independ- 
ence whk:h  ttie  Soviet  Government  continues 
to  suppress.  The  horrible  and  unlawful  Soviet 
aggressk>n  In  Littuania — and  also  Latvia  and 
Estonia— has  gone  relatively  urmotioed.  As  ttw 
United  States  leads  a  noble  effort  to  stop  the 
aggresskxi  of  z  coM  and  brutal  dictator  in  the 
MiOcMe  East,  we  must  not  forget  ttie  brave 
people  In  the  Baltk:  States.  I  would  fke  to 
commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Aknunzxs  for 
calling  us  togettier  for  ttiis  special  order  so 
that  we  can  let  the  Lithuanians — and  al  the 
BattK  peoples— know  ttiat  we  stand  behind 
ttiem  in  ttieir  struggle. 

As  ttie  workf  s  attentkm  is  riveted  on  war  in 
the  gulf,  Soviet  stiock  troops  are  reasserling 
central  control  in  the  BaltKS.  They  have  kiBed 
defenseless  civilians.  The  West  must  not  fol- 
low ttie  wom-out  script  of  resignatkm  in  ttie 
face  of  Soviet  aggresskm.  We  must  act  deci- 
sively and  immediately. 

We  must  go  beyond  words  and  use  our 
power,  our  resources  arxj  our  influence  to  pro- 
tect democracy  arxl  freedom  in  ttie  Balbc 
States.  We  must  not  only  condemn  the  Soviet 
aggressk>a  We  nvjst  also  reach  out  to  lead- 
ers, like  Littmanian  President  Vytaulas 
Landstiergis,  and  stiow  our  support  We  must 
take  ttie  initial  steps  tiiat  will  lead  to  fuM  dipto- 
matK  relatk>ns  with  Littmania  and  the  other 
Baltk:  States. 

For  far  too  kxig  U.S.  poley  has  been  un- 
questkxwig  in  its  support  for  Gortiachev.  Last 
week,  in  an  op^  article  in  the  Ctovelond 
Plain  Dealer,  I  suggested  some  changes  that 
United  States  polKymakers  should  consider 
ttiat.  I  tietieve,  would  go  a  tot  further  to  pro- 
moting democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  1  ask 
unanifrvxis  consent  ttiat  ttiis  artk:ie  be  inserted 
into  the  Recx)RO. 

For  50  years.  Congress  and  ttie  American 
people  have  not  recognized  the  forciile  incor- 
poratkxi  of  the  Baltk:  States  into  ttie  Soviet 
Unton.  We  share  the  joy  of  ttie  BaWc  peoples 
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as  their  dream  of  true  independence  moved 
cioser  to  reality  in  this  past  year.  We  com- 
merKl  Uthuanian  independence  today  and  vow 
to  do  all  we  can  to  see  full  Independence  be- 
come a  reality. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  12. 

1991] 

Takino  a  Fresh  Look:  U.S.  Must  Also 

Support  Baltics 

(By  Rep.  Edward  F.  Feighan) 

On  Jan.  11— the  same  day  that  shots  were 
drat  fired  In  Vilnius— Soviet  President  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  telephone  President  Bush. 
ostensibly  to  discuss  the  gulf  crisis.  Most 
likely,  the  call  was  a  probe  to  see  whether 
Bush  held  strong  views  on  the  ongoing  So- 
viet crackdown  In  the  Baltics.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  Bush's  own  words,  "There  was  not 
a  great  discussion"  on  Lithuania. 

Bush's  reaction  was  typical  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Gorbachev 
era,  the  central  tenet  of  which  is  the  belief 
that  Gorbachev  is  the  only  man  with  both 
the  authority  and  the  will  to  advance  reform 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  these  assump- 
tions. Gorbachev  receives  our  unconditional 
support.  The  Inherent  danger  in  this  is  that 
when  Gorbachev  changes  his  course,  our  pol- 
icy lacks  the  flexibility  to  react. 

With  the  crackdown  in  the  Baltics,  we 
must  take  a  f^sh  look  at  these  underlying 
assumptions  of  our  policy.* 

It  ie  true  that  on  paper,  Gorbachev  holds 
more  power  than  any  other  Soviet  ruler  in 
history.  But  this  amounts  to  little  in  a  coun- 
try that  totters  on  the  brink  of  anarchy. 

Boris  Yeltsin  has  demanded  that  the  mas- 
sive Russian  republic's  contribution  to  the 
central  government's  budget  be  reduced  by 
80%.  This,  along  with  non-payment  by  other 
rebellious  republics,  drastically  erodes  the 
Kremlin's  real  power.  Ten  out  of  15  republics 
have  said  that  they  would  not  sign  the  pro- 
posed Union  Treaty,  which  represents  the 
Kremlin's  own  blueprint  for  its  relationship 
with  the  republics.  Most  importantly.  Gorba- 
chev has  never  received  the  mandate  of  his 
people  through  direct  popular  election  as 
have  Yeltsin  and  other  republic  leaders.  In 
reality.  Gorbachev  has  relatively  little  au- 
thority. 

In  addition,  Gorbachev  now  shows  little 
will  to  reform.  U.S.  policymakers  have 
placed  their  hopes  in  the  continuance  of 
pereatToika,  but  now  even  that  is  falling  short 
of  expectations.  Gorbachev  has  rejected  the 
most  far-reaching  economic  reform  proposals 
and  has  doomed  his  people  to  the  near-fam- 
ine conditions  that  many  now  face. 

Western  investment  is  the  lifeblood  of  re- 
form, but  it  has  fallen  short  of  expectations. 
Investors  are  made  reluctant  by  the  anarchy 
of  conflicting  laws  on  privatization  and  in- 
vestment passed  by  the  Kremlin  and  the  re- 
publics. Gorbachev's  reassertion  of  central 
power  in  the  republics  reverses  the  decen- 
tralization of  power  that  is  vital  to 
pereattoika  and  economic  growth. 

Finally,  the  Baltic  crackdown  all  but  ends 
glasnost.  Ominously,  Gorbachev  has  sabo- 
taged the  press  law. 

We  are  left  wondering,  then,  whether 
Gorbachev  still  has  any  will  or  authority  to 
advance  reform.  Apparently,  he  never 
dreamed  that  reform  would  unleash  long- 
suppressed  nationalist  sentiments  and 
threaten  his  vision  of  the  Soviet  empire. 
Gorbachev's  recent  embrace  of  reactionary 
forces  in  the  Kremlin  and  the  ongoing  Baltic 
crackdown  clearly  demonstrate  his  choice  of 
empire  over  reform.  The  prudent  course  for 
the  United  States  Is  to  add  Hexlbillty  to  re- 
spond to  change  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


Our  immediate  goal  should  be  to  send  a 
forceful  message  to  Gorbachev  that  the  key 
to  snsuring  the  best  possible  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations remains  his  support  for  democratic 
reform.  Gorbachev,  a  master  politician,  may 
still  be  able  to  realign  himself  with  the 
forces  of  change  and  jump-start  the  reform 
process  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  as  that 
outcome  is  far  from  certain  the  United 
States  must  also  reach  out  and  establish 
contact  with  those  leaders  who  have  earned 
the  allegiance  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
they  represent. 

To  these  ends,  the  following  steps  should 
be  taken: 

In  addition  to  postponing  the  summit 
meeting.  President  Bush  should  continue  to 
condemn  the  military  action  in  the  strongest 
terms  and  hold  Gorbachev  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  his  army. 

Recent  trade  concessions  and  extensions  of 
creflit  should  be  suspended. 

A  high-level  U.S.  delegation  should  be  sent 
to  meet  Baltic  leaders  and  observe  the  situa- 
tion firsthand  as  a  prelude  to  further  con- 
tacts leading  to  full  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Baltic  states. 

Future  Western  aid  and  trade  concessions 
should  be  channeled  through  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltics  and  other  republics. 

American  policy  can  no  longer  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Gorbachev  is  democ- 
racy's only  hope.  President  Bush  ought  to 
extend  a  hand  of  support  to  the  democrat- 
ically elected  leaders  of  the  Baltic  nations. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  4  days  ago,  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  the  Helsinki  Commission  delega- 
tion after  visiting  the  Soviet  Union  arxi  the  Bal- 
tic Republics.  Coming  home,  I  was  struck  by 
the  sea  of  yellow  ritjbons  which  decorate  the 
trees,  lampposts,  and  mailboxes  in  my  neigh- 
bortrood.  The  tattered  ribbons  seemed  some- 
how brighter  than  before  I  left  for  the  Baltics. 
The  people  I  met  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia— despite  decades  of  often  violent  occu- 
pation— are  so  filled  with  hope.  The  hope  that 
they  will  someday  regain  their  independence 
lights  a  bright  fire  in  the  eyes  of  t)Oth  the 
young  and  the  oM.  This  was  the  brightness 
which  reflected  in  ttiose  yellow  rit^bons  here  at 
home  as  I  was  reminded  of  how  much  we,  as 
Americans,  cherish  freedom  and  denrocracy. 

As  a  child  of  World  War  II,  I  remember  well 
the  proud  homecoming  parades  and  victory 
celebrations.  The  war  had  ended.  Americans 
welcomed  home  ttieir  troops,  moumed  their 
dead,  celebrated  victory,  and  went  on  with 
their  lives  in  peace.  For  the  people  of  the  Bal- 
tic States,  however.  Workj  War  II  was  never 
over.  They  have  lived  all  these  decades  in  oc- 
cupation, subjugated  by  the  Soviets.  The 
struggle  today,  then,  is  rrat  a  question  of  se- 
cession. The  Baits  never  joined  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  were  forcibly  annexed  in  an 
agreement  between  wortd  powers — a  union 
the  United  States  never  sanctioned. 

Nowhere  is  this  forcit)le  annexation  and  the 
Baltic  rejection  of  a  Soviet  identity  more  poign- 
antly expressed  than  at  the  Lithuanian  Par- 
tiannent  building  in  Vilnius.  There,  the  Lithua- 
nian citizens  have  created  an  oddly  beautiful 
scJpture  of  hurxjreds  of  Soviet  medals  arxl 
passports — an  artist's  rendering  of  the  same 
sentiment  ovenwhelmingly  expressed  at  the 
balbt  boxes  in  Lithuania  2  weeks  ago.  Voting 
in  •  refererxJum  on  irxtependerx»,  nwre  ttian 
90  percent  of  Lithuanians  said  they  wanted 
their  homeland  to  be  an  irxlependent,  demo- 
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cratic  reputilic.  They  do  not  consider  ttienv 
selves  Soviets.  They  never  have. 

The  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
have  one  simple,  noble  desire— independ- 
ence. Theirs  is  a  moral  struggle.  They  fight  for 
democracy  and  the  most  basic  right  to  self-de- 
terminaf  on,  not  with  tanks  and  M-1 6's,  but  by 
peacefiily  embracing  democratic  principles 
and  processes.  The  front  lines  of  the  inde- 
pendence t>attle  in  the  Baltics  are  in  the  halls 
of  Parliament  and  at  the  voting  booths.  The 
Baits  have  elected  reforiDers  to  their  Par- 
liaments and  scheduled  referenda  to  give  alt 
Baltic  citizens  a  voice  in  their  political  future. 
Until  recently,  the  battle  fought  at  these  front 
lines  was  peaceful  and  most  civilized.  The  So- 
viet miliary  broke  the  silence  of  this  peaceful 
struggle  and  left  at  least  4  Latvians  and  15 
Lithuanians  dead.  There  will  bs  silence  no 
more;  and  now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  add  its  clear  and  re- 
sounding voice  to  the  call  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Baltic  States  and  other  Soviet 
Republics  who  seek  independence. 

When  our  congressional  delegation  met  with 
Boris  Yeltsin,  respected  Chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian Parliament,  it  was  sobering  to  hear  him 
say  thai  the  United  States  dkJ  not  appear  "suf- 
ficiently concerned"  atwut  the  growing  tension 
in  the  Soviet  Republics.  Yeltsin's  irxilctment  of 
the  United  States  for  failing  to  provide  a  clear 
message  of  support  to  ttie  Baltic  people  was 
reflected  in  the  hesitant  and  doubtful 
countenances  of  the  Latvian  people  when  ttiey 
encountered  our  delegation.  When  we  stopped 
at  the  Preedom  Memorial  in  Riga,  the  Latvians 
didn't  Know  how  to  receive  our  delegation. 
Once  we  laid  a  wreath  at  the  memorial,  the 
people  of  Riga  were  assured  of  our  solidarity 
with  their  cause.  They  cried  arxj  emtxaced  us, 
thanking  us  for  coming  to  ttieir  country  and 
speaking  up  for  freedom.  Leaving  the  Par- 
liament Buikjing  in  Vilnius,  where  at  least  15 
people  were  killed  by  the  Soviet  military,  an 
okjer  Lithuanian  woman  rushed  up  to  me  and 
whispered,  "We  are  all  alone  here  in  the 
wodd."  These  proud  arxf  courageous  people 
ought  not  to  be  alone  and  isolated  in  their 
struggle  for  self-determination. 

I  was  proud  to  join  the  Helsinki  Commission 
in  their  visit  to  ttie  Soviet  Union  and  ttie  Baltk: 
States.  It  is  so  important  to  convey  a  message 
of  support  to  the  Baits.  The  woman  I  met  on 
the  steps  of  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  Buikling 
and  the  brave  people  of  Riga  must  have  no 
doubt  that  ttie  United  States  stands  twhind 
them  in  their  struggle.  We  share  their  hope. 
We  mourn  their  dead.  We  join  in  ttieir  prayers. 
No  word  can  be  left  unsaid,  no  step  untaken 
in  trying  to  regain  Baltk:  indeperxJence  without 
t)loodshed.  Like  all  peoples,  they  have  a  right 
to  determine  their  own  future. 

Today,  as  Memt)ers  of  Congress  com- 
memorate Lithuanian  Independence  Day  on 
behalf  of  ttie  Lithuanian  American  community 
and  their  familes  atiroad,  I  renew  my  pledge  to 
continue  to  speak  out  for  fundamental  human 
rights  in  ttie  Baltic  States,  in  ttie  Ukraine,  in 
TtoeX,  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Central  America,  and  everywtiere  that  people 
seek  to  be  free. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
join  ttie  Lithuanian  people  and  ttie  Memtiers  of 
ttie  House  wtx)  have  gattiered  here  in  conv 
memorating  Lithuanian  IndeperxJence  Day. 
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The  last  50  years  of  Lithuanian  history  have 
been  a  difficult  time  for  the  Lithuanian  people. 
In  1941,  the  Germans  and  Soviets  agreed  to 
let  the  Soviets  annex  the  Battks,  including 
Lithuania,  in  exchange  for  Soviet  neutrality  in 
WorM  War  II.  During  the  last  five  decades,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  suffered  under  the 
yoke  of  rule  from  Moscow  and  a  failed  Social- 
ist system.  While  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
developed  economically  and  prospered,  the 
Lithuanians  were  linked  to  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. Soviet  ineffKiency  spirited  away  nfux;h  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor,  but  worse,  the  Lithua- 
nians have  been  dominated  by  the  Soviets  po- 
litically, stripping  them  of  their  freedom  of  self- 
determination. 

Throughout  tfiese  years  of  domination,  how- 
ever, the  Lithuanian  people  never  lost  hope. 
They  kept  the  candle  of  Lithuanian  nationalism 
burning  in  their  hearts  and  waited  for  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  tfieir  case  before  the  world. 
Their  chance  came  as  the  cold  war  thawed 
and  ttie  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  made  their 
bids  for  freedom.  The  Lithuanians  began 
peaceful  calls  for  their  own  freedom  and  elect- 
ed a  Parliament  and  President.  Their  ultimate 
goal  is  an  indpendent,  free  Lithuania  where 
Lithuanians  and  ethnic  minorities  can  live  in 
peace  under  a  freely  elected  government. 

In  response  to  this  call  for  freedom,  the  So- 
viets imposed  a  bloody  and  cruel  regime  of  re- 
pression in  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States.  Throughout  it  all,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  maintained  patience  and  restraint  in 
the  face  of  horrible  repression  and  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  thing  they  love  the  nx)st.  their 
homeland. 

I  am  here  today  to  reaffirm  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  with  them  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
We  commerxj  them  for  their  efforts  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  free- 
dom and  democracy  replace  repression  In 
their  land. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  recogni- 
tion of  and  to  commemorate  February  20  as 
Lithuanian  Indeperxience  Day.  I  join  in  cele- 
brating ttie  reaffirmatk)n  of  independence  and 
the  democrats  rebirth  that  began  2^/z  years 
ago.  I  celebrate  the  indomitat>le  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  who  have  peacefully  as- 
serted their  iridependence,  reestablished  a 
freely  elected  pariiament  and  executive  gov- 
ernment, and  h^ve  asked  ft\e  worid  only  to  re- 
spect their  histork:  right  to  self-determination. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope. I  have  a  great  optimism  about  the  poten- 
tial for  peace,  for  freedom,  and  for  prosperity 
in  ttiat  region.  It  is  a  time  wtien  oM  enemies 
can  work  together  to  buikj  a  better  Europe.  It's 
a  time  when  okj  wounds  can  be  healed  with 
a  mutual  respect  for  human  rights  and  free- 
doms. It  is  a  time  wtien  Lithuania  can  finally 
start  to  achieve  its  full  potential  as  a  country. 
And  also  important,  this  is  a  time  wtien  tf>e 
friendship  of  America  and  other  democracies 
is  crucial  to  insuring  that  Lithuania  is  altowed 
to  find  and  keep  its  own  place  among  the 
world's  nations. 

Today  is  a  day  wtwn  we  celebrate  the  worv 
derful  gift  of  freedom  that  is  the  right  of  all 
people.  And  the  independence  of  Lithuania, 
wtiich  exists  in  law  arxj  in  fact,  yet  is  still 
seemingly  beyorKl  the  understanding  of  ttie 
Soviet  Unton.  But  regardless  of  ttie  political 


opink>ns  of  some  nations,  ttie  independence  of 
Lithuania  is  real  and  it  is  felt  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  with  a  passkMi  ttiat  can  not  be  discour- 
aged. The  work  of  Lithuania  has  just  begun. 
They  have  new  ctiapters  to  write  in  ttie  history 
of  ttieir  country.  They  have  new  ctiallenges  to 
face  and  new  stmggles  to  overcome. 

Therefor  I  reiterate  my  call  for  full  recogni- 
tkjn  of  the  democratically  elected  Government 
of  Lithuania.  And  I  encourage  ttie  Amerk^an 
Government  to  do  all  it  can  in  helping  Lithua- 
nia to  take  its  rightful  place  as  a  fuN  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  maintain  its  rightful 
status  as  a  free  and  independent  state. 

I  extend  my  warm  wishes  and  wtioletiearted 
support  to  President  Landsbergis,  Vk:e  Presi- 
dent Kuzmckas  who  visited  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  all  the  people  of  Lithuania  on 
this  anniversary  of  indeperxJence.  And  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  I  send  them  all 
our  heartfelt  aloha. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary of  ttie  independence  of  Lithuania  is 
being  recognized  all  over  the  world.  It  is  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  ttie  body  and 
soul  which  txing  us  here  today.  As  we  com- 
memorate ttie  anniversary  of  ttie  independ- 
ence of  the  Republk;  of  Lithuania,  we  cannot 
help  but  realize  that  it  is  freedom  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  this  celetxation.  And  it  is  freedom 
for  whKh  ttie  people  of  Lithuania  tiave  fought 
and  continue  to  fight. 

Seventeen  tierok:  Lithuanians  gave  ttieir 
lives  for  freedom  when  Soviet  troops  stormed 
a  TV  tower  during  a  bloody  takeover  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  The  Republk:  has  always  suffered  from 
cultural  and  economk:  suppresskKi,  txit  now 
the  suppressk>n  has  turned  to  force.  A  new 
reign  of  terror  has  become  a  reality. 

Who  has  granted  Mikhail  Gort>achev  this  li- 
cense to  use  force  against  unarmed  civilians? 
Who  has  granted  ttie  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  freedom  to  kill?  Those  who  do 
not  speak  out  against  txutality,  against  military 
force,  and  against  oppresskm.  Silence  is 
deadly. 

We  must  maintain  our  support  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  We  must  let  ttie  people 
of  Lithuania  know  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
and  recognize  ttie  denx)cratk:ally-elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania.  The  Constitutkxi  of  ttie 
United  States  guarantees  our  right  to  speak 
freely.  Let  us  exercise  our  rigtit  and  continue 
to  speak  out  for  those  wtio  suffer. 

My  support  for  ttie  liberatkMi  of  the  Reput}lk: 
of  Lithuania  will  remain  strong  until  ttiey  too 
can  exercise  their  right  to  freedom.  And  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  ttiis  fight  and  soon  we  will 
commemorate  ttie  new  independence  of  Littv 
uania. 

Mr.  RINALCX).  Mr.  Speaker,  over  70  years 
ago,  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  renewed  inde- 
pendence from  what  is  today  the  Soviet 
Unkin.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
to  salute  her  continuing  determinatkxi  to  be 
free  arxJ  independent.  Despite  constant  Soviet 
economk:  and  military  pressure,  Littmania  has 
continued  to  defy  Moscow  and  to  demand  her 
rigtit  to  rejoin  the  free  world. 

Littiuania  has  a  proud  heritage  dating  back 
over  1,000  years.  At  one  time,  she  was  ttie 
predominant  power  in  ttie  Baltx:  regkxi,  but 
k)st  tier  freedom  after  k>sing  a  series  of  v^ars 
to  Russia  and  Sweden.  Desiaite  brutal  repres- 


sions, ttie  Russian  Empire's  attempts  to  stamp 
out  Lithuania's  language  and  culture  failed. 

On  February  29,  1918,  the  renewed  Repub- 
lk: of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed.  Unfortunately, 
ttiat  independence  only  lasted  22  years,  until 
August  3,  1940.  wtien  Russian  troops  again 
crustied  Lithuania's  freedom  and  renewed  her 
sutijugatkHi  to  Moscow. 

In  ttie  next  few  years,  scores  of  LHtiuanian 
patriots  were  summarily  executed,  and  thou- 
sands of  her  citizens  disappeared  into  a  Si)e- 
rian  exile  from  whk:h  few  ever  returned.  Stalin 
again  tried  to  eliminate  ttie  Littiuanian  lan- 
guage and  replaced  the  exiled  Lithuanians 
with  thousands  of  Russian  cotonists. 

However,  ttiis  effort  failed,  and  the  Repubtic 
of  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  resumed  independ- 
ence on  March  11,  1990.  Since  then,  she  has 
shown  the  worid  ttiat  the  Littiuanian  people's 
will  to  be  free  cannot  be  crushed  by  econonvc 
txiycotts  or  military  threats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is  not  a  gift  It  must 
be  earned  and  constantly  defended.  Ttie  peo- 
ple of  Littiuania  have  worked,  and  suffered, 
and  died  for  the  rights  ttiat  many  of  us  in  ttie 
United  States  take  for  granted. 

Lithuania  reminds  us  that  freedom  is  ttw 
most  preckKJS  possession  of  any  natkxi,  and 
is  worth  wtiatever  sacrifices  are  necessary.  I 
am  proud  to  salute  ttie  Lithuanian  people  on 
tt^r  independence  day,  and  to  pledge  my 
continued  support  for  ttieir  efforts. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  tiave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  ENERGY  PLAN 
IGNORES  TERRIBLE  LESSONS  OP 
THE  PAST 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  plan  ignores  the 
terrible  lessons  of  the  past.  This  Presi- 
dent, who  is  so  strong  in  taking  on  the 
war  front  halfway  around  the  globe, 
somehow  is  unable  to  iH'Ovide  clear  di- 
rection in  confronting  our  most  serious 
I»-oblems  on  the  home  front. 

The  most  important  reason  this  Na- 
tion is  at  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  oil. 
We  all  know  that.  And  the  President 
and  the  country  have  asked  half  a  mil- 
lion young  people  potentially  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifice  in  that  war.  Yet 
the  President  will  not  ask  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  any  kind  of  sacrifice  to 
conserve  energy  at  home. 

Just  reljring  on  more  oil  production 
will  not  do  the  job.  It's  like  sending  a 
boxer  into  the  ring  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  his  back.  To  assure  this  Na- 
tion's energy  security,  we  must  con- 
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serve  energy,  we  must  expand  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  we  must  en- 
courage the  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  and  we  must  guaran- 
tee a  stable  market  for  our  domestic 
energy  producers. 

For  the  past  decade,  this  country  has 
had  no  energy  policy.  We  forgot  the 
lessons  of  the  1970's.  Now  we're  paying 
an  awful  price  in  the  1990's.  If  we  make 
the  same  mistake  again,  we  will  be  vul- 
nerable to  exactly  the  same  oil  black- 
mail in  the  future. 

The  choice  is  simple.  Do  we  fight 
more  wars  or  do  we  develop  a  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  that  helps 
preserve  the  peace?  The  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  know  what 
the  choice  must  be. 


INVEST  IN  AMERICA  WITH 
ENVIRONMENTAL,  TAX  CREDITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Poshard]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  to  ask  this  Congress  to  make  an 
Investment  In  the  future  of  America. 

When  we  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
last  year  we  invested  in  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment. But  I  am  afraid  we  forgot  to 
invest  in  an  important  iiart  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  our  domestic  secu- 
rity. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  Congress- 
man Terry  Bruce  and  a  host  of  cut- 
standing  Members  from  Illinois  and  the 
Midwest  to  propose  environmental  tax 
credits  for  cleaner  air  and  a  healthier 
economy. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  will  force  utili- 
ties— mostly  in  the  Midwest  and 
South — to  do  one  of  two  things.  Find  a 
cleaner  fuel  source — or  clean  the  emis- 
sions produced  by  the  coal  they  burn 
now. 

I  represent  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  work  in  the  high  sulfur 
coal  mines  of  southern  Illinois.  In  an 
area  marked  by  10-,  15-,  20-percent  un- 
employment. These  jobs  are  the  most 
precious  we  have.  But  we're  losing 
them  each  day.  And  without  relief  we'll 
lose  even  more  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

These  people  are  the  economic  an- 
chor of  our  communities.  Take  them 
away  and  our  schools  find  it  hard  to 
teach,  local  governments  can  barely 
manage  to  protect  public  safety  and 
provide  basic  services.  And  a  genera- 
tion of  young  people  will  be  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  families  to 
search  for  opportunities  elsewhere. 

But  we  are  not  trying  to  simply  save 
the  economy  and  lifestyle  of  our  rural 
areas.  We  want  to  invest  in  our  people, 
our  natural  resources,  and  our  domes- 
tic security. 

Our  proposal  allows  investment  tax 
credits  for  utilities  that  use  pollution 
control  devices  to  meet  Clean  Air  Act 
standards. 


It  allows  accelerated  depreciation  for 
new  pollution  control  technologies. 

And  it  provides  tax-exempt  pollution 
control  bonds  for  utilities  which  build 
these  devices. 

Quite  simply — it  encourages  utility 
companies  to  invest  in  their  own  facili- 
tias.  to  use  pollution  control  tech- 
nology to  clean  the  emissions  from 
burning  high-sulfur  coal. 

This  will  keep  the  high-sulfur  coal 
market  intact  and  keep  those  jobs  and 
those  paychecks  alive  while  cleaning 
the  air  at  the  same  time.  Using  scrub- 
bers on  coal-fired  plants  is  proven  tech- 
nology. 

Without  some  help  the  utilties  will 
probably  switch  fuel,  increasing  their 
costs,  and  wiping  out  the  high-sulfur 
coal  market.  Electric  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  will  rise  together  and  hurt 
people  who  are  hanging  on  for  dear  life 
as  it  is. 

This  plan  will  cost  us  some  lost  tax 
revenues.  But  that  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  economic  activ- 
ity these  tax  credits  create  and  by  the 
unemployment  and  economic  hardship 
it  avoids. 

It  does  one  other  important  thing  we 
cannot  ignore  while  America  is  at  war. 
And  should  not  ignore  once  victory  is 
achieved. 

Coal  is  a  plentiful  domestic  energy 
source.  When  it  comes  out  of  the 
ground  and  is  burned  to  provide  elec- 
tricity— those  are  American  jobs  it  cre- 
ates, and  American  businesses  it  heats, 
and  American  people  who  benefit. 

I  am  glad  this  Congress  is  bold 
enough  and  principled  enough  to  make 
progress  on  issues  as  vital  as  clean  air. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  and  I'm 
glad  to  see  coal  included  in  that  policy. 
The  President  is  advocating  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  very  things  we  are  advo- 
cating in  this  bill  in  a  specific  way. 

1  am  sisking  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nite  the  potential  of  the  technology, 
the  need  of  our  people,  and  to  invest  in 
America. 
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>NTROL  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT BLOCK  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM SHOULD  NOT  BE  TAKEN 
AWAY  FROM  OUR  CITIES  AND 
COUNTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bacchus]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  because  of  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  President's  proposal  to  shift  the 
community  development  block  grant 
pnogrram  away  from  our  cities  and  our 
counties  to  the  control  of  the  States. 

Amid  much  rhetorical  hoopla,  the 
President  has  proposed  shifting  a  num- 
ber of  federally  administered  programs 


to  th9  States— including  CDBG's.  He 
portrays  this  as  the  vanguard  of  still 
one  more  new  version  of  a  new  federal- 
ism. 

We  have  heard  these  words  before. 
And  at  someone  who  believes  with  Jef- 
ferson that  the  best  government  is  the 
government  that  is  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple, I  strongly  support  the  notion  of  a 
new  kind  of  federalism — perhaps  more 
than  the  President  does.  But  CDBG  is 
already  a  program  administered  at  the 
local  level.  Shifting  this  program  to 
the  Stjates  will  merely  dilute  and  frus- 
trate local  control.  The  President's 
proposal  on  CDBG's  would  take  control 
away  from  the  people  in  the  local  com- 
munities of  my  district  and  in  similar 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

CDBG  is  a  federally  funded  program 
that  works.  Local  citizen  advisory  pan- 
els review  and  recommend  the  most  ur- 
gent local  projects  to  attack  problems 
in  low-income  neighborhoods.  These 
projects  and  these  neighborhoods  are 
all  too  often  those  that  fall  through 
the  cracks. 

The  citizen  decision-making  that 
guides  CDBG's  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  Government  spending 
projects.  Who  knows  better  what 
makes  Orlando,  or  Palm  Bay,  or 
Titusville,  or  Melbourne  a  better  place 
to  liv«  than  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  those  communities? 

In  my  district  in  central  Florida,  in 
the  city  of  Melbourne  alone,  350  homes 
have  been  rehabilitated  since  1975  with 
CDBG  funds.  More  than  4  miles  of  sub- 
standard roads  in  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  upgraded.  We  were 
able  also  to  add  a  little  landscaping 
and  shade  in  Brothers  Park  and  add  a 
sidewalk  from  Hickory  Street  to 
Lipscomb  Street. 

In  Orlando,  we  added  a  sidewalk  for 
Lime  Street,  made  needed  repairs  to 
Marks  Street  Senior  Center,  and  im- 
proved Phoenix  South,  a  community 
residential  drug  treatment  facility.  In 
addition,  CDBG  helps  community  co- 
ordinated child  care,  the  center  for 
drug  free  living,  and  Meals  on  Wheels 
provide  needed  services  to  the  residents 
of  targeted  neighborhoods. 

To  Bome,  these  programs  may  not 
seem  important.  These  projects  don't 
make  headlines.  They  do  make  a  real 
difference  in  the  lives  of  people.  They 
are  helping  us  rebuild  our  democracy — 
from  the  grassroots  up. 

In  Qie  four  counties  of  my  district, 
S8,700j000  is  allocated  In  CDBG  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  Yet  each  year,  for 
lack  of  money,  roads  go  unpaved,  dilap- 
idated houses  remain  In  a  state  of  dls- 
rei)air,  and  community  Improvement 
projects  are  left  undone.  In  the  past 
decade,  CDBG  funding  has  been  gradu- 
ally out  back — while  the  list  of  unmet 
local  needs  has  grown  and  grown. 

We  must  not  take  control  of  these 
important  community  projects  away 
from  the  citizens  at  the  grassroots.  We 
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must  not  allow  these  funds  to  vanish 
Into  the  black  hole  of  State  spending. 

The  administration  talks  grrandly 
about  shifting  control  of  Federal  dol- 
lars to  the  States.  In  reality,  the  ad- 
ministration is  talking  about  shifting 
the  burden  of  still  more  traditionally 
Federal  responsibilities  to  the  States. 
And  once  this  shift  is  accomplished, 
the  Federal  dollars  will  surely  dis- 
appear. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  oppose  this  pro- 
posal and  maintain  CDBG  as  a  direct 
grant  to  neighborhoods  in  central  Flor- 
ida and  across  the  United  States.  We 
can  rebuild  our  democracy  through 
local  citizen  initiatives.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  continue  to  help 
pay  for  some  of  the  rebuilding. 


tion.  this  poem  reflects  so  wonderfully 
and  beautifully  the  thoughts  on  their 
minds  and  in  their  hearts.  For  the 
thousands  of  Ashleys  all  across  this 
country,  I  commend  this  poem  to  them 
as  a  reflection  of  their  hopes  and  their 
dreams  for  a  better  world  and  a  bright- 
er tomorrow. 


HOW  THE  WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  IS  AFFECTING  THE  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  OF  OUR  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  trips  home  and  conference  calls 
to  district  high  schools  throughout 
northeastern  Ohio,  I  have  seen  first 
hand  how  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
affecting  the  young  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  war  is  everywhere,  on  the 
nightly  news,  in  the  press,  on  T-shirts 
and  buttons,  in  lunchroom  conversa- 
tions and  classroom  discussions.  Some 
of  these  young  people  are  directly  af- 
fected. They  have  a  brother,  an  uncle 
or  a  mother  in  the  gulf.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  reinstitution  of  the 
draft.  Indeed  for  them  war  on  this  scale 
is  something  new  and  unnerving  for 
many  of  them. 

D  1640 

War  on  this  scale  was  something  they 
had  only  heard  or  read  about  in  a  his- 
tory book  or  seen  on  television.  For 
them  war  is  now  a  part  of  their  every- 
day life. 

Ashley  Quintin,  a  student  from  Au- 
rora High  School,  has  written  a  poem 
which  captures  the  thoughts  of  many 
Americans  of  all  ages.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  poem  with  my  colleagues. 
I'm  tying  on  these  ribbons 
for  a  soldier  far  away. 
I  haven't  seen  him  lately, 
he  left  the  other  day. 

I  wept  last  nierht  for  all  of  them. 

our  soldiers  in  the  East. 
And  even  though  we're  now  at  war, 

I  will  still  pray  for  peace. 
I'm  tylngr  on  these  ribbons. 

colored  gold  and  white. 
One  for  peace  and  one  for  hope, 

even  as  we  fight. 
I'm  tying  on  these  ribbons 

for  a  soldier  on  my  mind. 
I  haven't  seen  him  lately, 

he's  left  me  far  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Ashley  and  the 
thousands  of  other  yoimg  men  and 
women  In  schools  all  across  this  Na- 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE  102D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROWN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  f^epresentatives,  I  submit  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Scier)ce.  Space,  and 
Technology  for  the  1 02d  Congress  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  rules  of 
the  committee  were  adopted  on  February  7, 
1991,  in  open  session,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

Rules  Governing  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
MrrTEE  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology for  the  102d  Congress 

GENERAL 

1.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  applicable  shall  govern  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees.  The  rules  of  the 
committee,  as  applicable  shall  be  the  rules  of 
its  subcommittees  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution.  If  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  the  committee. 

COMMFTTEE  MEETINGS 

Time  and  Place 

2.  Unless  dispensed  with  by  the  Chairman, 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  held 
on  the  2nd  and  4th  Wednesday  of  each  month 
the  House  is  in  session  at  10:00  a.m.  and  at 
such  other  times  and  in  such  places  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  may 
convene  as  necessary  additional  meetings  of 
the  committee  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  pending  l)efore  the  commit- 
tee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  committee 
business. 

*4.  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  time,  place  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  of  its  hearings  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  If  the  Chairman  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing 
sooner,  he  shall  make  the  announcement  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Digest,  and 
promptly  entered  into  the  scheduling  service 
of  the  House  Information  Systems. 

*5.  The  committee  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  reading  a  measure  for  amendment  under 
the  5  minute  rule  provided  10  or  more  Mem- 
bers on  the  House  floor  do  not  object  when 
special  leave  for  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee to  sit  is  requested. 

Vice  Chairman  to  Preside  in  absence  of 
Chairman 

*6.  The  Member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  Committee  ranking  immediately  after 
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the  Chairman  shall  be  the  Vice  Chidrman  of 
the  Committee  and  shall  preside  at  any 
meeting  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Chairman.  If  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  are  not  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  ranking  Mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  on  the  committee 
who  is  present  shall  preside. 

Oder  of  Business 
•7.  The  order  of  business  and  procedure  of 
the  committee  and  the  subjects  of  inquiries 
or  investigations  will  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  the 
committee. 

Membership 

8.  A  majority  of  the  majority  Members  of 
the  committee  shall  determine  an  appro- 
priate ratio  of  majority  to  minority  Mem- 
bers for  each  subcommittee  and  shall  author- 
ize the  Chairman  to  negotiate  that  ratio 
with  the  minority  party.  Provided,  however, 
that  party  representation  on  each  sub- 
committee including  any  ex-ofncio  Members 
shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  majority 
party  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  committee. 
Provided  further,  that  recommendations  of 
conferees  to  the  Speaker  shall  provide  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  Members  to  minority 
Members  which  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to 
the  majority  party  than  the  ratio  for  the  full 
committee. 

Special  Meetings 

9.  Rule  XI  2(c)(2)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  hereby  incorporated  by 
reference  (Si)ecial  Meetings). 

COMMnTEE  PROCEDURES 

Quorum 

*10.  One- third  of  the  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quonmi  for  all  pur- 
poses except  that  a  majority  must  be  present 
in  order  to  (1)  report  or  table  any  legislation, 
measure  or  matter;  (2)  close  committee 
meetings  or  hearings;  or  (3)  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  subpoenas. 

*11.  The  number  of  Members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence  shall  not  be  less  than  two  and,  un- 
less waived  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee after  consultation  with  the  Ranking 
Republican  Member  of  the  full  committee, 
shall  include  at  least  one  member  from  each 
of  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
Proxies 

*12.  Any  Member  may  authorize  a  vote  by 
proxy  with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  committee.  Such  proxy  authorixa- 
tlon  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that  the 
Member  is  absent  on  omclal  buslneas  or  Is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  shall  designate  the 
person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  author- 
ization, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto,  except  that  a 
Member  may  authorize  a  general  proxy  only 
for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn,  or  other  pro- 
cedural matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  assigning  his 
or  her  vote,  filed  with  the  committee  clerk, 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

Witnesses 

*13.  The  connmlttee  shall,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  Is  to 
appear  before  it  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  proposed  testimony  and 
to  limit  the  oral  presentation  to  a  five- 
minute  summary  of  his  or  her  statement, 
provided  that  addltonal  time  may  be  granted 
by  the  Chairman  when  appropriate. 
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*H.  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
the  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter. 
the  minority  Members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the  Chair- 
man by  a  majority  of  them  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

investigative  Hearing  Procedures 
*15.  Rule  XI  2(k)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  hereby  incorporated  by 
reference      (rights      of     witnesses      under 
subpeona). 

Subject  Matter 

•16.  Bills  and  other  substantive  matters 
may  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only  when 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  those  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  special-call  meetings  outlined  in 
Rule  9. 

•17.  No  private  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  if  there  are  two  or  more  dissent- 
ing votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the 
committee  will  not  be  reconsidered  during 
the  same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  new  hearing  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

*18.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  any  new  or  original  meas- 
ure or  matter  unless  written  notice  of  the 
date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  consider- 
ation and  to  the  extent  practicable,  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered, has  been  available  In  the  office  of 
each  Member  of  the  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  in  advance  of  consider- 
ation, excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sections 
of  this  rule,  consideration  of  any  legislative 
measure  or  matter  by  the  committee  shall  be 
in  order  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  is  present. 

Open  Meetings 

*19.  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee,  in  open 
session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  deter- 
mines by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
reRialnder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public.  No  person  other  than 
Members  of  the  committee  and  such  congres- 
sional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  committee 
hearings  which  are  provided  for  by  Rule  20 
contained  herein,  or  to  any  meeting  that  re- 
lates solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel 
matters. 

20.  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  committee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
bearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
Rule  10,  a  majority  of  those  present,  there 
being  in  attendance  the  requisite  number  re- 
quired under  the  rules  of  the  committee  to 
b«  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 


(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony 
or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger 
the  national  security  or  violate  Rule  XI 
2(k)(5)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  XI  2(k)(5)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  Member  may 
be  excluded  from  nonparticipatory  attend- 
ance at  any  hearing  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee,  unless  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize 
a  particular  committee  or  subcommittee,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hearings  on 
a  particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  investigation,  to  close  its 
hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  procedures 
designated  in  this  subparagraph  for  closing 
hearings  to  the  public;  Provided,  however, 
that  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  by 
the  same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearing. 

Requests  for  Roll  Call  Votes 
21.  A  rollcall  vote  of  the  Members  may  be 
had  at  the  request  of  three  or  more  Members. 
Committee  Records 

*22(a).  The  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  committee  action  which 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
queetion  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee  for 
inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable  times 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Information 
so  available  for  public  inspection  shall  in- 
clufle  a  description  of  the  amendment,  mo- 
tioo.  order  or  other  proposition  and  the 
name  of  those  Members  present  but  not  vot- 
ing. 

(b)  The  records  of  the  committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in 
accordance  with  Rule  XXXVT  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Chairman 
shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  Member  of 
any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  committee. 

Publication  of  Committee  Hearings  and  Mark- 
ups 

*J3.  The  transcripts  of  those  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  which  are  decided 
to  be  printed  will  be  published  in  verbatim 
form,  with  the  material  requested  for  the 
record  inserted  at  that  place  requested,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  record,  as  appropriate. 

Any  requests  by  those  Members,  staff  or 
witnesses  to  correct  any  errors,  other  than 
errors  in  transcription,  or  disputed  errors  in 
transcription,  will  be  appended  to  the  record, 
and  the  appropriate  place  where  the  change 
is  requested  will  be  footnoted. 

Prior  to  approval  by  the  Chairman  of  hear- 
ings conducted  jointly  with  another  Congres- 
sional committee,  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing will  be  prepared  which  incorporates 
an  agreement  for  the  publication  of  the  ver- 
batim transcript. 

Transcript  of  mark-ups  shall  be  recorded 
and  published  in  the  same  manner  as  hear- 
ings before  the  committee. 

Opening  Statements,  5-Minute  Rule 

*a4.  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  the  Chair- 
mat,  after  consultation  with  the  Ranking 
Republican  Member,  shall  limit  the  total 
tinie  of  opening  statements  by  Members  to 
no  more  than  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally  among  Members  present  desir- 


ing to  make  an  opening  statement.  The  time 
any  ona  Member  may  address  the  committee 
on  any  bill,  motion  or  other  matter  under 
consideration  by  the  committee  or  the  time 
allowed  for  the  questioning  of  a  witness  of 
hearings  before  the  committee  will  be  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes,  and  then  only  when  the 
Member  has  been  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man, etcept  that  this  time  limit  may  be 
waived  by  the  Chairman  or  acting  Chairman. 
The  rule  of  germaneness  will  be  enforced  by 
the  Chairman. 

Requests  for  Written  Motions 
*25.  Ajiy  legislative  or  non-procedural  mo- 
tion made  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  and  which  is  entertained  by 
the  chairman  shall  be  presented  in  writing 
upon  the  demand  of  any  Member  present  and 
a  copy  made  available  to  each  Member 
present, 

SUBCOMMirrEES 
Structure  and  Jurisdiction 
26.  The  committee  shall  have  the  following 
standing  subcommittees  with   the  jurisdic- 
tion indicated. 

(a)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Orer- 
sjpftt.— Review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Of  the  application,  administration, 
execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  and 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  private  agencies  and  entities  having 
responsibilities  in  or  for  the  administration 
and  execution  thereof,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
under are  being  Implemented  and  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight  and  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  with  legislative  author- 
ity may  cooperatively  review  and  study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  indicate 
the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting  new 
or  additional  legislation  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  may  undertake 
future  research  and  forecasting  on  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversigbt  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  respon- 
sibility of  other  subcommittees  from  carry- 
ing out  their  oversight  responsibilities,  nor 
shall  any  investigation  be  undertaken  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight Without  (a)  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
with  legislative  authority  and  (b)  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee. 

(b)  Sitbcommittee  on  finrironmenf.— Legisla- 
tion, general  and  special  oversight  and  all 
other  matters  relating  to  natural  resources 
and  environmental  research  development 
and  demonstration  (RD&D).  including  RD<bD 
activities  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  energy  RD&D  programs  relating  to 
energy  conservation,  solar,  renewable  and 
other  non-fossil  and  non-nuclear  energy 
sources;  transportation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy;  operational  activities 
and  RO&D  related  to  weather,  aviation 
weather  services,  climate,  and  the  atmos- 
phere; those  ocean  RD&D  activities  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration related  to  the  quality  and  manage- 
ment of  the  environment;  operations  of  earth 
observing  systems;  international  environ- 
mental RD&D,  including  global  climate  re- 
search; and,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  agri- 
culture research,  environmental  health,  safe- 
ty, life  sciences,  pharmaceutical,  medical, 
and  biotechnology  activities  of  Executive  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Enerffy.— Legislation, 
general  and  special  oversight  and  all  other 
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matters  to  RD&D,  and  projects  therefor.  In- 
volving fossil  fuels,  nuclear  fission  and  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle,  nuclear  fusion;  all  feder- 
ally owned  or  operated  nonmllltary  energy 
laboratories,  basic  energy  sciences;  high  en- 
ergy and  nuclear  physics;  advanced  energy 
technology;  and  uranium  enrichment  and 
waste  management  activities,  as  appro- 
priate. 

(d)  Subcommittee  on  Science. — Legislation, 
general  and  special  oversight  of  science  pol- 
icy, the  role  of  basic  research  in  economic 
competitiveness,  and  all  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
science  and  research  matters  in  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment;  scientific  re- 
search, development,  and  applications;  sci- 
entific and  engineering  resources  (including 
manpower);  math,  science  and  engineering 
education;  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion; computer  science,  engineering,  net- 
works, and  data  bases;  RD&D  relating  to 
government  health,  nutritional,  handi- 
capped, earthquake,  and  fire  programs;  inter- 
governmental mechanisms  for  RD&D;  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  RD&D;  uni- 
versity research  policy,  including  infrastruc- 
ture, overhead,  and  partnerships;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  tax  policy  on  research. 

(e)  Subcommittee  on  Technology  and  Competi- 
tiveness.—hegislaUon.  general  and  special 
oversight  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  Technology  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  including  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
and  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service;  technology  policy;  technology  mat- 
ters In  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy;  technology  assessment,  including  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment;  technology 
transfer;  Innovation  and  Industrial  RD&D; 
productivity  and  competitiveness,  including 
small  business  competitiveness;  patent  and 
Intellectual  property  policy;  international 
technology,  trade  and  competitiveness;  tech- 
nology resources  (including  manpower); 
standards  and  standardization  of  measure- 
ment; tax,  antitrust  and  other  governmental 
policies  as  they  relate  to  technological  de- 
velopment, commercialization,  and  comi)eti- 
tiveness;  civil  aviation  RD&D.  including 
aeronautical  research  and  technology  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration; materials  RD&D  and  jwlicy; 
oversight  of  surface  transportation  RD&D 
programs  of  Executive  departments  and 
agencies;  and  computer,  communications, 
and  information  technology,  and  infrastruc- 
ture, as  appropriate. 

(f)  Subcommittee  on  Spoce.— Legislation, 
general  and  special  oversight  and  all  other 
matters  relating  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (except  aeronauti- 
cal research  and  technology);  space  commer- 
cialization, including  the  commercial  space 
activities  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; outer  space,  including  exploration 
and  control  thereof,  the  National  Space 
Council,  space  applications,  space  commu- 
nications and  related  matters  and  research 
and  development  of  earth  observing  systems. 

Referral  of  Legislation 
27.  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
all  subcommittees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  two  weeks  unless,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  majority  Members  of  the  full 
committee,  consideration  Is  to  be  by  the  full 
committee.  Subcommittee  chairmen  may 
make  requests  for  referral  of  specific  mat- 


ters to  their  subcommittee  within  the  two 
week  period  if  they  believe  subcommittee  ju- 
risdictions so  warrant. 

Ei  Officio  Members 

28.  The  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
Member  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  Members  of 
all  subconunittees  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  and  be  counted  as  part  of  the  quorum 
on  all  matters  before  the  subcommittee. 

Procedures 

29.  No  subcommittee  shall  meet  for  mark- 
up or  approval  when  any  other  subcommittee 
of  the  committee  is  meeting  to  consider  any 
measure  or  matter  for  markup  or  approval. 

30.  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Each  subcommittee  shall  con- 
duct legislative  and  general  oversight,  in- 
quiries for  the  future  and  forecasting,  and 
budget  impact  studies  on  matters  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  and  other  sub- 
committee chairmen  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings wherever  possible. 

31.  Any  Member  of  the  committee  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any  sub- 
committee during  its  hearings  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  p>articipate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations,  but  no  such  Member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  iny  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee, except  as  provided  in  Rule  28. 

32.  During  any  subcommittee  proceeding 
for  markup  or  approval,  a  rollcall  vote  may 
be  had  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee. 

Power  to  Sit  and  Act:  Subpoena  Power 
*33.  Rule  XI  2(m)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  hereby  incorporated  by 
references  (power  to  sit  and  act;  subpoena 
power). 

National  Security  Information 
*34.  All  national  security  information  bear- 
ing a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Executive  Session  and  shall  be 
given  appropriate  safekeeping.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  may  establish 
such  regulations  and  procedures  as  in  his 
judgment  are  necessary  to  safeguard  classi- 
fied information  under  the  control  of  the 
committee.  Such  procedures  shall,  however, 
ensure  access  to  this  information  by  any 
Member  of  the  conmiittee,  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
has  requested  the  opportunity  to  review  such 
material. 

Sensitive  or  Confidential  Inforrrtation  Received 
Pursuant  to  Subpoena 
*35.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  certain  infor- 
mation received  by  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee pursuant  to  a  subpoena  not  made 
part  of  the  record  at  an  open  hearing  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  in  Elxecutive 
Session  when  the  Chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  his  judgment,  deems  that  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  such  as  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  information  or  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  the  Information,  such  action  is 
appropriate. 

REPORTS 

Substance  of  Legislative  Reports 

36.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  Include  the  following,  to  be  ih-o- 
vided  by  the  committee: 
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(A)  the  oversight  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations required  pursuant  to  Role  X 
2(b)(1)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, separately  set  out  and  identi- 
fied [RuleXI2{l)(3)A)]: 

(B)  the  statement  required  by  section 
306(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  separately  set  out  and  identified,  if  the 
measure  provides  new  budget  authority  or 
new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures  [Rule  XI 
2(1)(3)(B)]; 

(C)  a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  that  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  the  national  economy  [Rule  XI 
2(1)(4)]; 

(D)  with  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  such  a  bill  or  resolution, 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  against  the  re- 
porting of  such  bill  or  resolution,  [Rule  XI 
2)1)(2)(B)]; 

(E)  the  estimate  and  comparison  jirepared 
by  the  committee  under  Rule  Xm  7(a)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  unless 
the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Oftlce 
prepared  under  subdivision  (B)  of  Rule  36  has 
been  timely  submitted  prior  to  the  flling  of 
the  report  and  Included  in  the  report  [Rule 
xm  7];  and 

(F)  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
which  repeals  or  amends  any  statute  or  part 
thereof,  the  text  of  the  statute  or  part  there- 
of which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed,  and  a 
comparative  print  of  that  i)art  of  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  making  the  amendment  and 
of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be 
amended,  [Rule  Xm  3]. 

37.  (a)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  further  include  the  follow- 
ing, to  be  provided  by  sources  other  than  the 
committee: 

(A)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  required  under  section  403  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  separately  set 
out  and  identified,  whenever  the  Director  (If 
timely,  and  submitted  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the  report)  has  submitted  such  estimate  and 
comparison  of  the  conunittee,  [Rule  XI 
2(1)(3)(C)]; 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  Rule  X 
2(b)(2)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, separately  set  out  and  Identl- 
fled,  [Rule  XI  2(1K3XD)]. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sections 
of  this  rule,  if  the  committee  has  not  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  the 
material  required  under  subdivisions  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  rule,  then  it  shall  include  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  In  the  report  on  the 
measure. 

Minority  and  Additional  Views 

38.  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  that  Member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  Member,  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  Members  of  the  committee  ahall  be  In- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  re- 
port filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume  which 
shall  Include  all  supplemenul,  minority,  or 
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additional  views,  which  have  been  submitted 
by  the  time  of  the  nilng  of  the  report,  and 
shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that  any 
such  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  (and  any  material  submitted  under 
subdivisions  (A)  and  (B)  of  Rule  37)  are  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  report.  However,  this 
rule  does  not  preclude  (1)  the  immediate  fil- 
ing: or  printing  of  a  committee  report  unless 
timely  request  for  the  opportunity  to  file 
supplemental',  minority,  or  additional  views 
has  been  made  as  provided  by  this  subpara- 
graph or  (2)  the  filing  by  the  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  that  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter. 

39.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate,  shall  advise 
Members  of  the  day  and  hour  when  the  time 
for  submitting  views  relative  to  any  given 
report  elapses.  No  supplemental,  minority. 
or  additional  views  shall  be  accepted  for  in- 
clusion in  the  report  if  submitted  after  the 
announced  time  has  elapsed  unless  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate  decides  to  extend  the 
time  for  submission  of  views  beyond  3  days, 
in  which  case  he  shall  communicate  such 
fact  to  Members.  Including  the  revised  day 
and  hour  for  submissions  to  be  received, 
without  delay. 

Consideration  of  Subcommittee  Reports 

40.  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  until  after  the  Intervention 
of  three  calendar  days,  excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  from  the  time 
the  report  is  submitted  and  printed  hearings 
thereon  shall  be  made  available,  if  feasible, 
to  the  Members,  except  that  this  rule  may  be 
waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman. 

Timing  and  Filing  of  Committee  Reports 

41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  House  any  measure  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote. 

42.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days 
(exclusive  of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not 
In  session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a 
written  request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  committee,  for  the  reporting 
of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that  re- 
quest. 

43.  Any  committee  or  subcommittee  report 
published  by  the  committee  shall  follow  the 
same  procedures  for  its  approval,  including 
the  opportunity  to  submit  views,  as  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  a  report  accompanying 
a  bin  or  resolution  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee. 

MEDIA  COVERAGE 

44.  The  committee  may  permit,  by  major- 
ity vote,  hearings  or  meetings  which  are 
open  to  the  public  to  be  covered  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  television,  radio  and  still  photog- 
raphy— or  by  any  such  methods  of  coverage— 
In  accordance  with  Rule  XI  (3)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  provided. 
that  the  Chairman  shall  determine.  In  his  or 
her  discretion,  the  number  of  television  and 
■till  cameras  permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meet- 
ing room. 


LECHSLATIVE  AND  OVERSIGHT  JURISDICTION  OF 
THE  COMMriTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  SPACE.  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

"Rule  X — Establishment  and  Jurisdiction  of 
Standing  Committees 

"The  Committees  and  Their  Jurisdiction. 

■"1.  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees,  each  of  which  shall 
have  the  jurisdiction  and  related  functions 
assigned  to  It  by  this  clause  and  clauses  2.  3. 
and  4;  and  all  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  subjects  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  standing  committee  as  listed 
in  this  clause  shall  (in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  clause  5)  be  referred  to  such  com- 
mictees.  as  follows; 


(r)  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology 
(1[)    Astronautical    research    and    develop- 
ment, including  resources,  personnel,  equip- 
meat.  and  facilities. 

(2)  Bureau  of  Standards,  standardization  of 
weights  and  measures  and  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

(3)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

ii)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil. 

(5i  National  Science  Foundation. 

Iff)  Outer  space,  including  exploration  and 
control  thereof. 

(7")  Science  Scholarships. 

(3)  Scientific  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  and  projects  therefor,  and  all 
federally  owned  or  operated  nonmilitary  en- 
ergj'  laboratories. 

(9)  Civil  aviation  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

(10)  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

(U)  All  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  and  projects  therefor,  and  all 
federally  owned  or  operated  nonmilitary  en- 
ergy laboratories. 

il2i  National  Weather  Service. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)).  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  in  clause  3(f)  with  respect  to  all  non- 
military  research  and  development. 


"Special  Oversight  Functions 

•J.  (fi  The  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  shall  have  the  function  of 
reviewing  and  studying,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  all  laws,  programs,  and  Government 
activities  dealing  with  or  involving  non- 
military  research  and  development." 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE  FOR  THE  102D  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  DINGEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
thiB  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  rules 
of  tie  House,  I  submit  for  publication  in  the 
CoNGRESSKDNAL  Re(X)RD  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
the  102d  Congress  on  Fetxuary  7,  1991. 


Rules  for  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ea^EROY  and 
Commerce,  House  of  Representatives, 
102d  oongress 

Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House. — ^The  Rules  of 
the  House  are  the  rules  of  Its  committees 
and  its  iubcommittees  so  far  as  it  applicable, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in  commit- 
tee and  subcommittees.  Written  rules  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  be  binding  on 
each  subcommittee  of  the  committee.  Each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  part  of 
the  committee  and  is  subject  to  the  author- 
ity and  direction  of  the  committee.  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which  pertains  en- 
tirely to  committee  procedure,  is  incor- 
porated and  made  a  part  of  the  rules  of  this 
committee,  which  are  supplementary  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time.  Place  of  Meetings.— i.a.)  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  each  month  and  at  such  other  times  as  de- 
termined by  the  chairman,  or  pursuant  to 
subparaigraph  (b).  in  Room  2123  of  the  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  at  9:45  a.m.  for 
the  consideration  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  bcsiness.  if  the  House  is  in  session  on 
that  day.  If  the  House  is  not  in  session  on 
that  day  and  the  committee  has  not  met  dur- 
ing such  month,  the  conmiittee  shall  meet  at 
such  time  and  place  on  the  first  day  there- 
after wUen  the  House  is  in  session. 

(b)  Tlie  chairman  may  call  and  convene,  as 
he  conailders  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  biU  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
commititee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) (Jesire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
commiotee  or  subcommittee  (whichever  is 
applicable)  be  called  by  the  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman,  those  members  may 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their 
written  request  to  the  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman  for  that  special  meet- 
ing. Such  request  shall  specify  the  measure 
or  matster  to  be  considered.  Immediately 
upon  tlje  filing  of  the  request,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  filing  of  the 
request.  If.  within  3  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting  to  be  held  within  7 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  (whichever  is  applicable) 
may  fil*  in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  (whichever  is 
appllcaWe)  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  thereof,  and  the  measure  or  matter 
to  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting.  The 
commitJtee  or  subcommittee  (whichever  is 
applicable)  shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  all 
membets  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
(whichever  is  applicable)  that  such  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered and  only  the  measure  or  matter  speci- 
fied in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at  the 
specified  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
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the    committee    or    subcommittee    who 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  Each  meeting:  of  the  committee  or  any 
of  its  subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  hearings  and  the  markup 
of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present 
determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  those  special  cases  pro- 
vided in  the  Rules  of  the  House  where  closed 
sessions  are  otherwise  provided. 

(f)  At  least  once  a  month,  the  chairman 
shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  to  discuss  issues  pending  before 
the  committee  and  the  procedures  for  com- 
mittee consideration  of  such  matters.  The 
discussion  may  Include,  among  other  items, 
the  scheduling  of  hearings  and  meetings, 
questions  of  subcommittee  jurisdiction  and 
the  conduct  of  joint  subcommittee  hearings. 

Rule  3.  Agenda.— The  agenda  for  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meeting  (other  than 
a  hearing),  setting  out  the  date,  time,  place, 
and  all  items  of  business  to  be  considered, 
shall  be  provided  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  by  delivery  to  his  office  at  least 
36  hours  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 

Rule  4.  Procedure.— (a)(1)  The  date,  time, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  Its  subcommittees 
shall  be  announced  at  least  1  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  committee  or  subcommittee  de- 
termines in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  it  may  prescribe,  that  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  the  hearing  sooner. 

(2)(A)  The  date,  time,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  meeting  (other  than  a  hearing) 
scheduled  on  a  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or 
Thursday  when  the  House  will  be  in  session, 
shall  be  announced  at  least  36  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  meet- 
ing. 

(B)  The  time,  place,  and  subject  matter  of 
a  meeting  (other  than  a  hearing  or  a  meeting 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies)  shall  be 
announced  at  least  72  hours  in  advance  of  the 
commencement  of  such  meeting. 

(b)  E^ch  witness  who  Is  to  api)ear  before 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  two 
working  days  In  advance  of  his  appearance, 
fifty  (50)  copies  of  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit  his  oral 
presentation  at  his  appearance  to  a  brief 
summary  of  his  argument,  unless  this  re- 
quirement, or  any  part  thereof.  Is  waived  by 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  chairman 
presiding. 

(c)  The  right  to  interrogate  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  or  any  of  its  sub- 
committees shall  alternate  between  major- 
ity and  minority  members.  Each  member 
shall  be  limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  interro- 
gation of  witnesses  until  such  time  as  each 
member  who  so  desires  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  witnesses.  No  member 
shall  be  recognized  for  a  second  period  of  5 
minutes  to  interrogate  a  witness  until  each 
member  of  the  committee  present  has  been 
recognised  once  for  that  purpose.  While  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  is  operating 
under  the  5-minute  rule  for  the  interrogation 
of  witnesses,  the  chairman  shall  recognize  in 
order  of  appearance  members  who  were  not 
present  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
after  all  members  who  were  present  when  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  order  of  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be. 


(d)  No  bin,  recommendation,  or  other  mat- 
ter reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  unless  the  text 
of  the  matter  reported,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation, has  been  available  to  members  of 
the  committee  for  at  least  36  hours.  Such  ex- 
planation shall  Include  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  legislation,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  relationship  of  the  matter  to 
present  law,  and  a  summary  of  the  need  for 
the  legislation.  All  subcommittee  actions 
shall  be  reported  promptly  by  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  5.  Waiver  of  Notice,  Agenda,  and  Lay- 
over Requirements. — Requirements  of  Rules 
3,  4(a)(2),  and  4(d)  may  be  waived  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  present  and  voting  (a  majority 
being  present)  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be. 

Rule  6.  Quonim. — Testimony  may  be  taken 
and  evidence  received  at  any  hearing  at 
which  there  are  present  not  fewer  than  two 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  question.  In  the  case  of  a  meeting  other 
than  a  hearing,  the  number  of  members  con- 
stituting a  quorum  shall  be  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
except  that  a  matter  may  not  be  reported  by 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof  is  actually 
present. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.- No  vote  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
may  be  cast  by  proxy  unless  a  proxy  author- 
ization Is  given  In  writing  by  the  member  de- 
siring to  cast  a  proxy,  which  authorization 
shall  assert  that  the  member  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business  or  is  absent  due  to  personal 
illness  and  is  thus  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  meas- 
ure or  matter  and  any  amendments  or  mo- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his/her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  Is 
signed.  No  proxy  shall  be  voted  on  a  motion 
to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted  to  make  a 
quorum  or  be  voted  unless  a  quorum  is 
present. 

Rule  8.  Journal.  Rollcalls. — The  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  shall  be  recorded  in  a 
journal  which  shall,  among  other  things, 
show  those  present  at  each  meeting,  and  in- 
clude a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  amendment,  motion,  order 
or  other  proposition  voted.  A  copy  of  the 
journal  shall  be  furnished  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present 
or.  In  the  apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by 
any  one  member.  No  demand  for  a  rollcall 
shall  be  made  or  obtained  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  record  vote  or  In  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  a  quorum.  The  result  of 
each  rollcall  vote  in  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  made  available  in  the  com- 
mittee office  for  inspection  by  the  public,  as 
provided  in  Rule  XI,  clause  2(e)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House. 

Rule  9.  Filing  of  Committee  Reports.— If, 
at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or 
matter  by  this  committee,  any  member  or 
members  of  the  connmittee  should  give  no- 
tice of  an  Intention  to  file  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  three  (3) 
calendar  days  (exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file 
such  views  in  writing  and  signed  by  that 
member  or  members  with  the  committee.  All 


such  views  so  filed  shall  be  Included  within 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee  wlUi  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter. 

Rule  10.  Subcommittees.- There  shall  be 
such  standing  subcommittees  with  such  ju- 
risdiction and  size  as  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  of  the  committee  and,  in 
addition,  a  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations.  The  jurisdiction,  number, 
and  size  of  the  subcommittees  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  party  caucus  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  bidding  process  for  sub- 
committee chairmanships  and  assignments. 
Such  subcommittees  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  of  equal  size.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
shall  coordinate  its  work  with  the  work  of 
other  standing  subcommittees  and  shall 
maintain  regular  communication  with  the 
standing  subcommittees  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  in  order  to  obtain  advice 
on  subjects  for  Investigation.  The  standing 
subcommittees  shall  maintain  reerular  com- 
munication with  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  to  advise  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  subjects  for  investigation. 

Rule  11.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees.— E^ch  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony, 
mark  up  legislation,  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  hearing  and 
meeting  dates  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  with  a  view 
toward  assuring  availability  of  meeting 
rooms  and  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling 
of  committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  12.  Reference  of  tieglslation  and  Other 
Matters.— All  legislation  and  other  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion immediately  unless,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  full  committee  within 
five  (5)  legislative  days,  consideration  is  to 
be  by  the  full  committee.  In  the  case  of  the 
legislation  or  other  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  refer  such  legislation  or 
other  matter  to  one  or  more  subcommittees 
as  the  Speaker  has  under  clause  S<c)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  refer  a 
matter  to  one  or  more  committees  of  the 
House.  Such  authority  shall  include  the  au- 
thority to  refer  such  legislation  or  matter  to 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  appointed  by  the 
chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee, from  the  members  of  the  subcommittees 
having  legislative  or  oversight  jurisdiction. 

Rule  13.  Ratio  of  Subcommittees.— The  ma- 
jority caucus  of  the  committee  shall  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  mi- 
nority party  members  for  each  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman  shall  negotiate  that 
ratio  with  the  minority  party,  provided  that 
the  ratio  of  party  members  on  each  sub- 
committee shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the 
majority  than  that  of  the  full  committee, 
nor  shall  such  ratio  provide  for  a  majority  of 
less  than  two  majority  members. 

Rule  14.  Subcommittee  Membership. — (a) 
Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Manual  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  majority  member  other 
than  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subconunittee  shall  in 
order  of  committee  seniority  be  entitled  to 
membership  on  two  subcommittees  of  that 
member's  choice.  A  member  (other  than  an 
ex  officio  member)  may  serve  on  more  than 
two  subcommittees  only  if  such  service  is 
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necessary  In  order  to  comply  with  Rule  13. 
Proceeding  In  order  of  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee, each  majority  member,  other  than 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  several  subcommittees. 
shall  be  entitled  to  select  one  subcommittee 
position  each.  The  subcommittee  selection 
process  shall  then  continue  in  sequence  of 
committee  seniority,  including  the  chairmen 
of  the  several  subcommittees,  for  succeeding 
rounds  of  selection  until  all  subcommittee 
positions  are  filled.  The  subcommfttee  selec- 
tion process  shall  be  conducted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  majority  party  caucus  of  the  commit- 
tee held  prior  to  any  organizational  meeting 
of  the  f\ill  committee.  Subcommittee  selec- 
tions of  each  member  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  cleric  as  made  and  shall  be  available  for 
examination  by  the  members. 

(b)  Minority  subcommittee  membership 
shall  be  selected  as  determined  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

(c)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  with  voting  privileges  of  each  legis- 
lative subcommittee  of  the  conrmiittee  of 
which  they  are  not  assigned  members.  The 
ex  officio  members  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tes- 
timony. 

Rule  15.  Subcommittee  Chairmen.— (a xl) 
Majority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
have  the  right,  in  order  of  full  committee  se- 
niority, to  bid  for  subcommittee  chairman- 
Bhlpe.  Any  request  for  a  subcommittee  chair- 
manship shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  by  se- 
cret ballot,  in  the  majority  party  caucus  of 
the  committee.  If  the  caucus  rejects  a  sub- 
committee chairmanship  bid,  the  next  senior 
majority  member  may  bid  for  the  position  as 
In  the  first  instance.  The  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  be  elected  by  the  full  com- 
mittee from  nominations  submitted  by  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  committee. 

(2)  If  the  majority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  determine  to  change  the  size  of  any 
subcommittee  after  the  start  of  the  bidding 
process,  they  may  do  so,  but  in  that  event, 
all  previous  action  on  the  bidding  process 
shall  be  expunged  and  the  bidding  process 
shall  start  anew. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  manage 
legislation  reported  fi-om  their  subcommit- 
tees on  the  House  floor. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
make  available  to  the  chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee office  equipment  and  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  to  him  and  for 
which  he  is  personally  responsible,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  chairman 
deems  appropriate. 

Rule  16.  Committee  Professional  and  Cleri- 
cal Staff  Appointments.— (a)  Whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  determines  that 
any  professional  staff  member  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  6  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  is 
asslgmed  to  such  chairman  and  not  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  by  reason  of  such 
professional  staff  member's  expertise  or 
qualifications  will  be  of  assistance  to  one  or 
more  subcommittees  in  carrying  out  their 
aasigned  responsibilities,  he  may  delegate 
such  member  to  such  subcommittees  for 
such  purpose.  A  delegation  of  a  member  of 
the  professional  staff  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  after  consultation  with 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  subcommittee  chairman  or 
chairmen  involved. 

(b)  Professional  staff  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  who  are  assigned  to  the 
ranking  minority  party  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  not  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee 
business  as  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  consider  advisable. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  professional  staff  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee,  to  make  such  appoint- 
ments to  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
of  the  committee  as  may  be  provided  within 
the  budget  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the 
coinmittee.  Such  appointee  shall  be  assigned 
to  such  business  of  the  full  committee  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  considers  advis- 
able. 

(d)  Subcommittee  chairmen,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
such  approintments  to  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  committee  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  committee  budget  as  pro- 
vided for  in  rule  18  of  these  rules.  Such  pro- 
feasional  and  clerical  appointees  shall  be  del- 
egated to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
the  purposes  of  assisting  such  subcommittee 
in  the  discharge  of  it  assigned  responsibil- 
ities and  may  be  removed  and  their  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee. 

(e)  In  addition  to  appointments  made  pur- 
suant to  other  subsections  of  this  rule.  (1) 
the  subcommittee  chairman  of  each  of  the 
committee's  subcommittees  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the 
majority  party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one 
staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  Buch  subcommittee  chairman,  and  (2)  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  such  sub- 
committee is  authorized  to  appoint,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  as  the  minority 
party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one  staff  person 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  such  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Remuneration  of  any 
staff  person  appointed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  governed  by  paragraph  (d)  of  clause 
5  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(f)  Any  contract  for  the  temporary  services 
or  intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  to  make  studies  or 
adTise  the  committee  or  its  subcommittees 
with  respect  to  any  matter  within  their  ju- 
risdiction shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  if  approved  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
ani.  if  funded  by  a  subcommittee,  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  Such  approval  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  been  given  if  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  re- 
quest in  writing  that  the  committee  for- 
mally act  on  such  a  contract,  if  the  request 
is  made  within  10  days  after  the  latest  date 
on  which  such  chairman  or  chairmen,  and 
such  ranking  minority  member  or  members, 
approve  such  contract. 

Rule  17.  Supervision,  Duties  of  Staff.— (a) 
The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
committee  delegated  to  subcommittees  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  rule  16  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
they  are  assigned  with  respect  to  matters  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  who  shall  establish 
and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
suoh  staff  members  and  delegates  such  au- 
thority as  he  determines  appropriate.  The 
professional  and  clerical  staff  assigned  to  the 
minority  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 


direction  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  who  may  delegate  such  author- 
ity as  they  determine  appropriate.  Subject 
to  subiectlon  (b),  the  professional  and  cleri- 
cal staff  of  the  committee  not  delegated  to  a 
subcommittee  pursuant  to  rule  16(d)  or  to 
the  minority  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chairman,  who  shall  es- 
tablish and  assign  the  duties  and  res[>onslbil- 
Ities  of  such  staff  members  and  delegate  such 
authority  as  he  determines  appropriate. 

(b)  The  professional  staff  member  who  Is 
assigned  principal  responsibility  by  a  sub- 
committee chairman  with  respect  to  a  mat- 
ter before  such  subcommittee  chairman's 
subcommittee  shall  continue  to  assume  prin- 
cipal staff  responsibility  during  any  consid- 
eration before  the  full  committee,  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  House,  and  Conference  Com- 
mltteee  of  any  matter  which  is  reported  by 
such  subcommittee. 

Rule  18.  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Budgets.— (a)  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  each  standing 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  their 
respective  ranking  minority  members,  shall 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget  for  the  committee  and 
each  standing  subcommittee  respectively, 
with  such  budget  including  necessary 
amounts  for  professional  and  clerical  staff, 
travel,  investigations,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  which  shall  be  adequate  to  fully 
discharge  their  responsibilities  for  legisla- 
tion and  oversight.  Thereafter,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  meeting  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittees,  shall  com- 
bine such  proposals  Into  a  committee  budget, 
which  shall  state  separately  the  budgeted 
amounts  for  the  committee  and  for  each  of 
the  subcommittees.  Such  budget  'shall  be 
presented  by  the  chairman  to  the  majority 
party  caucus  of  the  committee  and  there- 
after to  the  full  committee  for  Its  approval. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion la  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  No  proposed  commit- 
tee budget  may  be  submitted  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  unless  it  has 
been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  and  thereafter  by  the  full 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  sub- 
committees may  authorize  all  necessary  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  these  rules  and 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall  permit 
no  subcommittee  to  make  an  expenditure  be- 
yond ItJB  portion  of  the  budget  (as  established 
in  paragraph  (a))  unless  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  such  expenditure  can  be  made 
without  exceeding  the  amount  authorized  to 
the  full  committee  by  the  House. 

(c)  Committee  members  shall  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  each  monthly  report,  prepared  by 
the  chairman  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which  shows  expenditures 
made  (luring  the  reporting  period  and  cumu- 
lative for  the  year  by  committee  and  sub- 
committees, anticipated  expenditures  for  the 
projected  committee  program,  and  detailed 
information  on  travel. 

Rule  19.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings.—Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open 
to  the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  In 
part  bj  radio  or  television  or  still  photog- 
raphy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule 
XI.  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. At  all  such  meetings  or  pro- 
ceedings, coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  pbotography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
clficalljr  forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
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committee  or  subconunittee.  The  coverage  of 
any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by  tele- 
vision, radio,  or  still  photo^rraphy  shall  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, or  other  member  of  the  committee  pre- 
siding at  such  hearing  or  other  proceeding 
and,  for  good  cause,  may  be  terminated  by 
him. 

Rule  20.  Comptroller  General  Audits. — The 
chairman  of  the  committee  Is  authorized  to 
request  verification  examinations  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  94- 
163),  after  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Rule  21.  Subpoenas. — ^The  full  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee,  may  authorize  and 
issue  a  subpoena  under  clause  2(m)(2)(A)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  (as 
the  case  may  be),  a  quorum  being  present.  In 
addition,  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
may  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  under 
such  clause  during  any  period  for  which  the 
House*  has  adjourned  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
three  days.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
authorized  by  such  chairman,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  deslgrnated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

Rule  22.  Travel  of  Members  and  SUff.— <a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion and  such  additional  expense  resolutions 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions  of 
this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full  committee 
for  any  member  or  any  staff  member  shall  be 
paid  only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by  the 
chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences  and  Investigations  which  involve 
activities  or  subject  matter  under  the  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  is  given  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  In  writing  the 
following:  (1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel;  (2) 
The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to  be 
made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event  for 
which  the  travel  is  being  made;  (3)  The  loca- 
tion of  the  event  for  which  the  travel  is  to  be 
made;  (4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff 
seeking  authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  fl-om  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  only  upon  the 
representation  by  the  applicable  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting  forth 
those  items  enumerated  in  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  paragraph  (a). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  travel  by  minority  party 
members  and  minority  party  professional 
staff  for  the  purpose  set  out  in  (a)  of  (b),  the 
prior  approval,  not  only  of  the  chairman  but 
also  of  the  ranking  minority  party  member, 
shall  be  required.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  only  upon  the 
representation  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  in  writing  setting  forth  those 


items  enumerated  in 
paragraph  (a). 


(1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE  FOR  THE 
102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  of  House  rule  XI,  I  submit  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  adopted  on 
February  20,  1991,  by  tfie  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  102d  Corn 
gress. 

Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  CoMMrrrEE  on  Intelligenxe 

1.  CONVENING  OF  MEETINGS 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the 
transaction  of  committee  business  shall  be 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  chairman. 

In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ing, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify 
every  member  of  the  committee  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall  give  rea- 
sonable notice  which,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  shall  be  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  at  least  48  hours  in 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

2.  preparations  for  COMMrTTEE  MEETINGS 

Under  direction  of  the  chairman,  des- 
ignated committee  staff  members  shall  brief 
members  of  the  committee  at  a  time  suffi- 
ciently prior  to  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  to  assist  the  committee 
members  in  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the  com- 
mittee members  might  wish  considered  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall,  at  the 
request  of  a  member,  include  a  list  of  all  per- 
tinent papers  and  other  materials  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  committee  that  bear  on 
matters  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting. 

The  staff  director  shall  recommend  to  the 
chairman  the  testimony,  papers,  and  other 
materials  to  be  presented  to  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  at  any  meeting.  The  deter- 
mination whether  such  testimony,  papers, 
and  other  materials  shall  be  presented  in 
open  or  executive  session  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  these 
rules. 

3.  MEETING  PROCEDURES 

Meetings  of  the  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such 
meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  determines  by  record  vote  in  open 
session  and  with  a  majority  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions: 

1.  Will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

3.  Will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
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otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloguy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual  except  that,  at  a  hearing 
which  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  in- 
criminate any  person,  the  hearing  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  consistent  with  clause 
2(g)(2)  and  clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House; 

4.  Will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dl»- 
close  any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

5.  Will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  speciflcally  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(A)  an  act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person. 

6.  Will  violate  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  rule  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Except  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony  or 
receiving  evidence,  for  which  purposes  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  two  committee 
members,  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
any  other  committee  business  shall  consist 
of  ten  committee  members.  Decisions  of  the 
committee  shall  be  by  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting. 

Whenever  the  committee  by  rollcall  vote 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the  report  of 
the  conamittee  upon  such  nieasure  or  mater 
shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast 
in  favcr  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition 
to  such  measure  or  matter. 

4.  PROCEDLTIES  RELATED  TO  THE  TAKING  OF 
TESTIMONY 

Notice. — Reasonable  notice  shall  be  given 
to  all  witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Oath  or  Affirmation.— Teailmony  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion which  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  except  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  any  sub- 
committee shall  not  require  an  oath  or  affir- 
mation where  the  chairman  determines  that 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Interrogation. — Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee interrogation  shall  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  commit- 
tee staff  as  are  authorized  by  the  chairman 
or  the  presiding  member. 

Counsel  for  the  Witness. — (A)  Any  witness 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  A  witness 
who  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may  inform 
the  committee  of  such  fact.  If  the  witness  in- 
forms the  committee  of  this  fact  at  least  24 
hours  prior  to  the  witness'  appearance  before 
the  committee,  the  committee  shall  then  en- 
deavor to  obtain  voluntary  counsel  for  the 
witness.  Failure  to  obtain  such  counsel  will 
not  excuse  the  witness  from  appearing  and 
testifying. 

(B)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  in  an 
ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure  to 
do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
a  majority  being  present,  subject  such  coun- 
sel to  disciplinary  action  which  may  include 
censure,  removal,  or  a  recommendation  of 
contempt  proceedings,  except  that  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee 
may  temporarily  remove  counsel  during  pro- 
ceedings before  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee unless  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  conunlttee  or  subcommittee,  a  major- 
ity being  present,  vote  to  reverse  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 

(C)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  in  writing  any  question  counsel  wish- 
es propounded  to  a  client  or  to  any  other 
witness  and  may,  at  the  conclusion  of  such 
testimony,  suggest  the  presentation  of  other 
evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  witnesses. 
The  committee  or  subcommittee  may  use 
such  questions  and  dispose  of  such  sugges- 
tions as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Statements  by  Witnesses.— \  witness  may 
make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief  and 
relevant,  at  the  begrlnning  and  conclusion  of 
the  witnesses'  testimony.  Such  statements 
shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  determined  by  the  chairman,  or  other  pre- 
siding member.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  a  prepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72  hours 
in  advance  of  the  witness'  appearance  before 
the  committee. 

Objections  and  Ruling. — Any  objection 
raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be  ruled 
upon  by  the  chairman  or  other  presiding 
member,  and  such  ruling  shall  be  the  ruling 
of  the  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  present  overrules  the  ruling  of 
the  chair. 

Transcripts.— A  transcript  shall  be  made  of 
the  testimony  of  each  witness  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
during  a  committee  or  subcommittee  hear- 
ing. 

Inspection  and  Correction.— AU  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee shall  be  grlven  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  transcript  of  their  tes- 
timony to  determine  whether  such  testi- 
mony was  correctly  transcribed.  The  witness 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  Any  correc- 
tions the  witness  desires  to  make  in  the 
transcript  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  committee  within  5  days  from  the  date 
when  the  transcript  was  made  available  to 
the  witness.  Corrections  shall  be  limited  to 
grammar  and  minor  editing,  and  may  not  be 
made  to  change  the  substance  of  the  testi- 
mony. Any  questions  arising  with  respect  to 
such  corrections  shall  be  decided  by  the 
chairman.  Upon  request,  those  parts  of  testi- 
mony given  by  a  witness  in  executive  session 
which  are  subsequently  quoted  or  made  part 
of  a  public  record  shall  be  made  available  to 
that  witness  at  the  witness'  expense. 

ReQuests  to  Testify.— The  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  will  consider  requests  to  tes- 
tify on  any  matter  or  measure  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  or  subcommittee.  A  per- 
son who  believes  that  testimony  or  other 
evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or 
any  comment  made  by  a  committee  member 
or  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  may 
tend  to  affect  adversely  that  person's  reputa- 
tion, may  request  to  appear  personally  be- 
fore the  committee  to  testify  on  his  or  her 
own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  statements 
of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence. 
or  comment,  or  may  submit  to  the  chairman 
proposed  questions  In  writing  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  other  witnesses.  The  com- 
mittee shall  take  such  actions  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Contempt  Procedures.— fio  recommendation 
that  a  person  be  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 


graes  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  House  unless 
and  until  the  committee  has.  upon  notice  to 
all  its  members,  met  and  considered  the  al- 
leged contempt,  afforded  the  person  an  op- 
portunity to  state  in  writing  or  in  person 
why  he  or  she  should  not  be  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  to  forward  such  recommendation 
to  the  House. 

Release  of  Name  of  Witness. — At  the  request 
of  any  witness,  the  name  of  that  witness 
scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the  committee  shall 
not  be  released  prior  to,  or  after,  the  wit- 
ness' appearance  before  the  committee,  un- 
less otherwise  authorized  by  the  chairman. 

Closing  hearings. — A  vote  to  close  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  hearing  may  not  be 
taken  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  subcommittee  pursuant  to  clause 
4  of  House  Rule  XLVni  unless  at  least  one 
member  of  the  minority  is  present  to  vote 
upon  a  motion  to  close  the  hearing. 

5.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  Subcommit- 
teas  shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
ovarsight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Sxcept  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony  or 
reoeiving  evidence,  for  which  purposes  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  two  subcommittee 
members,  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
any  other  subcommittee  business  shall  con- 
sist of  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  are  hereby  established  the  following 
subcommittees: 

(1)  Program  and  Budget  Authorization. 

(2)  Legislation. 

(8)  Oversight  and  Evaluation. 

6.  INV'ESTIGATIONS 

No  investigation  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
committee  unless  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, a  majority  being  present;  provided, 
however,  that  an  Investigation  may  be 
initiated— 

(1)  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  with  notice  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee;  or 

(2)  at  the  written  request  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  of  at  least  five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  except  that  any  in- 
vestigation initiated  under  (1)  or  (2)  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  approval  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  full  committee  following  initiation  of 
the  investigation.  Authorized  investigations 
may  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and/or  by  designated  committee  staff 
mambers. 

7.  SUBPOENAS 

Unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman,  upon  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  or  the 
committee,  shall  authorize  and  issue  subpoe- 
na*. Subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  production  of  memoranda,  doc- 
uments, records  or  any  other  material  may 
be  issued  by  the  chairman,  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  the  chairman, 
an4  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  chairman  or  member  issuing  the  sub- 
potnas.  Each  subpoena  shall  have  attached 
thsreto  a  copy  of  these  rules. 

8.  STAFF 

For  the  purpose  of  these  rules,  committee 
staff  means  employees  of  the  committee, 
consultants  to  the  committee,  employees  of 
other  Government  agencies  detailed  to  the 
committee,  or  any  other  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services  for 
or  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 


The  Appointment  of  committee  staff  shall 
be  by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member.  After  confirma- 
tion, tie  chairman  shall  certify  committee 
staff  appointments  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
in  writing. 

The  Committee  staff  works  for  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Elxcept  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  committee,  the 
duties  ef  committee  staff  shall  be  performed 
and  committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and 
day-to-day  operations,  including  security 
and  control  of  classified  documents  and  ma- 
terial. Shall  be  administered  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  staff  director. 

The  oommlttee  staff  shall  assist  the  minor- 
ity as  ftilly  as  the  majority  in  all  matters  of 
committee  business  and  in  the  preparation 
and  filing  of  additional,  separate  and  minor- 
ity views,  to  the  end  that  all  points  of  view 
may  bs  fully  considered  by  the  committee 
and  tha  House. 

The  members  of  the  committee  staff  shall 
not  discuss  either  the  classifled  substance  or 
protedttre  of  the  work  of  the  committee  with 
any  person  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
or  the  committee  staff  for  any  purpose  or  in 
connection  with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  either  during  that  person's  tenure 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  except  as  directed  by  the 
committee  in  accordance  with  clause  7  of 
House  Rule  XLVHI  and  the  provisions  of 
these  Pules,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  committee,  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

No  member  of  the  committee  staff  shall  be 
employed  by  the  committee  unless  and  until 
such  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  agrees 
in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
not  to  divulge  any  classified  Information 
which  comes  into  such  person's  possession 
while  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  or 
any  classified  information  which  comes  into 
such  person's  possession  by  virtue  of  his  or 
her  position  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  to  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  committee  staff,  either  while  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  except  as  directed  by  the 
committee  in  accordance  with  clause  7  of 
House  Rule  XLVIH  and  the  provisions  of 
these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  committee,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

No  member  of  the  committee  staff  shall  be 
employed  by  the  committee  unless  and  until 
such  a  Imember  of  the  committee  staff  agrees 
in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to 
notify  the  committee,  or,  in  the  event  of  the 
committee's  termination,  the  House,  of  any 
request  for  testimony,  either  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  staff  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  with  respect  to  classified  informa- 
tion wHlch  came  Into  the  staff  member's  pos- 
session by  virtue  of  his  or  her  position  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff.  Such  classi- 
fied information  shall  not  be  disclosed  in  re- 
sponse to  such  requests  except  as  directed  by 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  clause  7  of 
House  Rule  XLVni  and  the  provisions  of 
these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  committee,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  immediately  consider 
disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  in  case  any 
member  of  the  committee  staff  fails  to  con- 
form t9  any  of  these  rules.  Such  disciplinary 
action  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  immediate  dismissal  from  the  committee 
sUff. 
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9.  RECEIPT  OF  CLASSIFIED  MATERIAL 

In  the  case  of  any  Information  classified 
under  established  security  procedures  and 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  executive 
or  legislative  branch,  the  committee's  ac- 
ceptance of  such  Information  shall  con- 
stitute a  decision  by  the  committee  that  it  is 
executive  session  material  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  publicly  or  released  unless  the 
committee,  by  rollcall  vote,  determines,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  clause  7  of  House 
Rule  XLVin.  that  it  should  be  disclosed  pub- 
licly or  otherwise  released.  For  purposes  of 
receiving  Information  from  either  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch,  the  committee 
staff  may  accept  information  on  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

10.  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  CLASSIFIED  OR 
SENSITIVE  MATERIAL 

(a)  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  security  precautions.  At  least 
one  security  officer  shall  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  by  the  entrance  to  control  entry.  Be- 
fore entering  the  office  all  persons  shall 
Identify  themselves. 

Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and  ma- 
terial shall  be  segregated  in  a  security  stor- 
age area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at  se- 
cure reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicatirg. 
or  removal  from  the  committee  offices  of 
such  documents  and  other  materials  are  pro- 
hibited except  as  Is  necessary  for  use  In.  or 
preparation  for.  interviews  or  committee 
meetings,  including  the  taking  of  testimony 
In  conformity  with  these  rules. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  shall  at  all 
times  have  access  to  all  papers  and  other 
material  received  from  any  source.  The  staff 
director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance, under  appropriate  security  proce- 
dures, of  a  registry  which  will  number  and 
identify  all  classified  papers  and  other  clas- 
sified materials  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee and  such  registry  shall  be  available 
to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  (7)(c)(2)  of  House 
Rule  XLVm  and  to  clause  (2)(e)(2)  and  clause 
2(g)(2)  of  House  Rule  XI,  members  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
granted  access  to  such  transcripts,  records, 
data,  charts  and  files  of  the  committee  and 
be  admitted  on  a  nonpartlclpatory  basis  to 
hearings  or  briefings  of  the  committee  which 
Involve  classified  material,  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  provisions: 

(1)  Members  who  desire  to  examine  mate- 
rials in  the  possession  of  the  committee  or  to 
attend  committee  bearings  or  briefings  on  a 
nonpartlclpatory  basis  should  notify  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  in  writing. 

(2)  Each  such  request  by  a  member  must  be 
considered  by  the  committee,  a  quorum 
being  present,  at  the  earliest  practicable  op- 
portunity. The  committee  must  determine 
by  record  vote  whatever  action  it  deems  nec- 
essary in  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  request.  The  committee  shall 
take  into  account,  in  its  deliberations,  such 
considerations  as  the  sensitivity  of  the  infor- 
mation sought  to  the  national  defense  or  the 
confidential  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  directly  or  indirectly  disclosed,  the  ju- 
risdictional interest  of  the  member  making 
the  request  and  such  other  concerns — con- 
stitutional or  otherwise— as  affect  the  public 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Such  actions 
as  the  committee  may  take  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to:  (1)  approving  the  request,  in 
whole  or  part;  (11)  denying  the  request;  (ill) 
providing  in  different  form  than  requested 
information  or  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  request. 


(3)  In  matters  touching  on  such  requests, 
the  committee  may,  in  its  discretion,  con- 
sult the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
such  other  officials  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  member  making 
the  request  in  question  does  not  accede  to 
the  determination  or  any  part  thereof  of  the 
committee  as  regards  the  request,  that  mem- 
ber should  notify  the  committee  in  writing 
of  the  grounds  for  such  disagreement.  The 
committee  shall  subsequently  consider  the 
matter  and  decide,  by  record  vote,  what  fur- 
ther action  or  recommendation,  if  any,  it 
will  take. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  Section  501  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  413)  and  to 
clauses  3(a)  and  7(c)(2)  of  House  Rule  XLVIH. 
the  committee  shall  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  or  to  any  other  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  House  any  mat- 
ters requiring  the  attention  of  the  House  or 
such  other  committee  or  committees  of  the 
House  on  the  basis  of  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

(1)  At  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 
committee,  the  committee  shall  meet  at  the 
earliest  practicable  opportunity  to  consider 
a  suggestion  that  the  committee  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  or  any  other  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  House  executive 
session  material. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  any  matter  re- 
quires the  attention  of  the  House  or  any 
other  committee  or  committees  of  the 
House,  the  committee  shall  consider,  among 
such  other  matters  it  deems  appropriate — 

(A)  the  effect  of  the  matter  in  question 
upon  the  national  defense  or  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States; 

(B)  whether  the  matter  in  question  in- 
volves sensitive  intelligence  sources  and 
methods; 

(C)  whether  the  matter  in  question  other- 
wise raises  serious  questions  about  the  na- 
tional interest;  and 

(D)  whether  the  matter  in  question  affects 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee  or  committees  of  the  House. 

(3)  In  examining  the  considerations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  the  committee  may 
seek  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  from  standing  committees  of 
the  House  with  jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
in  question  or  to  submissions  from  such 
other  committees.  Further,  the  committee 
may  seek  the  advice  in  its  deliberations  of 
any  executive  branch  official. 

(4)  If  the  committee,  with  a  quorum 
present,  by  record  vote  decides  that  a  matter 
requires  the  attention  of  the  House  or  a  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  House  which  the 
committee  deems  appropriate,  it  shall  make 
arrangements  to  notify  the  House  or  com- 
mittee or  committees  promptly. 

(5)  In  bringing  a  matter  to  the  attention  of 
another  committee  or  committees  of  the 
House,  the  committee,  with  due  regard  for 
the  protection  of  intelligence  sources  and 
methods,  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
safegruard  materials  or  Information  relating 
to  the  matter  in  question. 

(6)  The  method  of  communicating  matters 
to  other  committees  of  the  House  shall  in- 
sure that  information  or  material  designated 
by  the  committee  is  promptly  made  avail- 
able to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  other  committees. 

(7)  The  committee  may  bring  a  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  when  it  considers 
the  matter  in  question  so  grave  that  it  re- 
quires the  attention  of  all  members  of  the 
House.  If  time  is  of  the  essence,  or  for  any 
other   reason    which    the    committee    finds 
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compelling.  In  such  case  the  committee  shall 
consider  whether  to  request  an  immediate 
secret  session  of  the  House  (with  time  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority) or  to  publicly  disclose  the  matter  In 
question  pursuant  to  clause  7  of  House  Rule 
XLVm. 

(d)  Whenever  the  select  committee  makes 
classified  material  available  to  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  or  to  any  member  of 
the  House  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  be  notified. 
The  clerk  shall  at  that  time  provide  a  copy 
of  the  applicable  portions  of  these  rules  and 
of  House  Rule  XLVm  and  other  pertinent 
Rules  of  the  House  to  such  members  or  such 
committee  and  Insure  that  the  conditions 
contained  therein  under  which  the  clasalfled 
materials  provided  are  clearly  presented  to 
the  recipient.  The  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  also  maintain  a  written  record  identi- 
fying the  particular  information  transmit- 
ted, the  reasons  agreed  upon  by  the  commits 
tee  for  approving  such  transmission  and  the 
committee  or  members  of  the  House  receiv- 
ing such  information.  The  staff  director  of 
the  committee  is  further  empowered  to  pro- 
vide for  such  additional  measures  as  he  or 
she  deems  necessary  in  providing  material 
which  the  conunlttee  has  determined  to 
make  available  to  a  member  of  the  House  or 
a  committee  of  the  House. 

(e)  Access  to  classified  information  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  committee  staff  members  with  appro- 
priate security  clearance  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  determined  by  the  committee,  and 
under  the  committee's  direction,  the  staff  di- 
rector. 

No  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
committee  staff  shall  disclose,  in  whole  or  In 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  peraon 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  any  purpose  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or  otherwise, 
any  testimony  given  before  the  committee  in 
executive  session,  or  the  contents  of  any 
classified  papers  or  other  classified  materials 
or  other  classified  information  received  by 
the  committee  except  as  authorised  by  the 
committee  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
clause  7  of  House  Rule  XLVXH  and  the  provi- 
sions of  these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  the  committee.  In  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

Before  the  committee  makes  any  decision 
regarding  a  request  for  access  to  any  testi- 
mony, papers  or  other  materials  In  its  pos- 
session or  a  proposal  to  bring  any  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  or  a  committee  or 
committees  of  the  House,  conunlttee  mem- 
bers shall  have  a  reasonable  omxctunlty  to 
examine  all  pertinent  testimony,  papers,  and 
other  materials  that  have  been  obtained  by 
the  committee. 

U.  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  maintain 
a  printed  calendar  for  the  information  of 
each  committee  member  showing  the  meas- 
ures introduced  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  status  of  such  measures — and 
such  other  matters  as  the  committee  deter- 
mines shall  be  Included.  The  calendar  shall 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  show  perti- 
nent changes.  A  copy  of  each  such  revision 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  aerency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 
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12.  COMMITTEE  TRAVEL 


No  member  of  the  committee  or  committee 
staff  shall  travel  on  committee  business  un- 
less specifically  authorized  by  the  chairman. 
Requests  for  authorization  of  such  travel 
shall  state  the  purpose  and  extent  of  the 
trip.  A  full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the 
committee  when  travel  is  completed. 

When  the  chairman  approves  the  foreign 
travel  of  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
not  accompanying  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, all  members  of  the  committee  are  to  be 
advised,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel  of  Its  extent,  nature  and  purpose.  The 
report  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph 
shall  be  furnished  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  shall  not  be  otherwise  dissemi- 
nated without  the  express  authorization  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
committee. 

13.  BROADCASTING  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee is  open  to  the  public,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  permit  that  hearing  or  meeting 
to  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  purposes  enu- 
merated in  clause  3  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House. 

H.  COMMITTEE  RECORDS  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 
The  records  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXXVI  of  the"  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chairman 
Shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of 
the  committee. 

IS.  CHANGES  IN  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  committee,  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  thereon 
l8  to  be  taken. 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  102D  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
GRESSKDNAL  RECORD  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govemnrient  Operations  for  the  102d 
Congress.  The  committee's  rules  were  ad(}pt- 
ed  on  February  7,  1991,  In  open  session,  a 
quorum  being  present: 

rule9  of  the  commfitee  on  government 
Operations 

Rule  XI,  l(aKl)  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provides: 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  its 
committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 


day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in 
coramittees  and  subcommittees. 

Rule  XI.  2(a)  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provides,  in  part: 

EiBch  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  adopt  written  rules  governing  its  proce- 
dure. *  *  * 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1991.  adopted  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  rules  read  as  follows; 

rule  1.— application  of  rules 

Elxcept  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  referred 
to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
its  subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  respec- 
tive chairmen. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  1.] 

rule  2.— meetings 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  committee 
snail  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  10  a.m..  except  when  Congress  has 
adjourned.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to 
dispense  with  a  regular  meeting  or  to  change 
the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and  convene  ad- 
ditional meetings,  when  circumstances  war- 
rant. A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
maj'  be  requested  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  XI.  2(c)(2).  Subcommittees  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men. Every  member  of  the  committee  or  the 
appropriate  subcommittee,  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  three  calendar 
days  prior  to  each  meeting  or  hearing  ex- 
plaining (1)  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing;  and  (2)  the  names,  titles,  back- 
ground and  reasons  for  appearance  of  any 
witnesses.  The  minority  staff  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  same  information 
on  witnesses  whom  the  minority  may  re- 
quest. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(b).] 

rule  3.— (JUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  taking  any  action  other 
than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation. Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to 
establish  a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee who  is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meeting. 
(See  House  Rule  XI.  2(h).] 

RULE  4.— COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Bills  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  reported  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI.  2(1). 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  2(1 )( 5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  be  three  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  un- 
less the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
reciuire  the  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  in  subcommittee  or 
full  committee  unless  the  proposed  report 
has  been  available  to  the  members  of  such 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  for  at  least 
three   calendar  days   (excluding  Saturdays. 
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Sunday!,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  in  sub- 
committee or  full  committee.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported  upon 
every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  have 
such  hearings  available  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  or  full  committee  prior  to 
the  conelderatlon  of  the  proposed  report  in 
such  subcommittee  or  full  committee. 

rule  5.— PROXY  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  before  the  committee  and  on 
any  amendment  or  motion  pertaining  there- 
to. A  ptoxy  shall  be  In  writing  and  be  signed 
by  the  member  granting  the  proxy;  it  shall 
show  the  date  and  time  of  day  it  was  signed 
and  the  date  for  which  it  is  given  and  the 
member  to  whom  the  proxy  is  given.  Bach 
proxy  authorization  shall  state  that  the 
member  is  absent  on  official  business  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present;  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  date  and  the  specific  measure  or 
matter  to  which  it  applies;  and,  unless  it 
states  otherwise,  shall  apply  to  any  amend- 
ments Or  motions  pertaining  to  the  measure 
or  matter. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(f).] 

RULE  6.— ROLLCALLS 

A  roUcall  of  the  members  may  be  had  upon 
the  request  of  any  member 
[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(e).] 

RULE  7.— RECORD  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTIONS 
The  (jommittee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business 
meetings.  The  original  records,  or  true  cop- 
ies thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  sfcall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement. 
[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(e).] 

RULE  8.— subcommittees;  REFERRALS 

There  shall  be  seven  subcommittees  with 
appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall  have 
fixed  Jurisdictions.  Bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  flatters  shall  be  referred  by  the  chair- 
man to  subcommittees  within  two  weeks  for 
consideration  or  investigation  in  accordance 
with  their  fixed  jurisdictions.  Where  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  referral  Involves  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  subcommittee  or 
does  not  fall  within  any  previously  assigned 
jurisdiction,  the  chairman  shall  refer  the 
matteu  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Bills,  res- 
olutions, and  other  matters  referred  to  sub- 
committees may  be  reassigned  by  the  chair- 
man wtien.  In  his  judgment,  the  subcommit- 
tee Is  not  able  to  complete  its  work  or  can- 
not reach  agreement  therein.  In  a  sub- 
committee having  an  even  number  of  mem- 
bers, if  there  is  a  tie  vote  with  all  members 
voting  on  any  measure,  the  measure  shall  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  for  full  committee  con- 
sideration as  if  it  had  been  ordered  reported 
by  tha  subcommittee  without  recommenda- 
tion. This  provision  shall  not  preclude  fur- 
ther action  on  the  measure  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  1(a)(2).] 

RULE  9.— EX  OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters; 
but,  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  In 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tes- 
timony. 
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RULE  10.— STAFF 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI.  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

RULE  11.— STAFF  DIRECTION 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6,  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

RULE  12.— HEARING  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announce  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  all  hearings  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  hearings,  unless  he 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  bearings  at  an  earlier  date.  In  order 
that  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
coordinate  the  committee  facilities  and 
hearing  plans,  each  subcommittee  chairman 
shall  notify  him  of  any  hearing  plans  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  hearings,  including  the  date, 
place,  subject  matter,  and  the  names  of  wit- 
nesses, willing  and  unwilling,  who  would  be 
called  to  testify,  including,  to  the  extent  he 
is  advised  thereof,  witnesses  whom  the  mi- 
nority members  may  request.  The  minority 
members  shall  supply  the  names  of  witnesses 
they  intend  to  call  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  Witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committee  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
submit  written  statements  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance  of  their  appearance. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2  (g)(3),  (g)(4),  and  (k).] 

RULE  13. — OPEN  MEETINGS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[See  House  Rules  XI,  2  (g)  and  (k).] 

RULE  14.— FIVE-MINUTE  RULE 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI,  2(j)(2).  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and  oth- 
ers on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the  hear- 
ing. Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

RULE  15.— INVESTIGATIVE  HEARINGS; 
PROCEDURE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI,  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  chairman  shall  rule  on 
the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

RULE  16.— STENOGRAPHIC  RECORD 

A  Stenographic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  17.— TV,  RADIO.  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an  open 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in 


part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
cast, and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such 
methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to  main- 
tain an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity,  pro- 
priety, and  decorum,  the  chairman  may 
order  such  alternation,  curtailment,  or  dis- 
continuance of  coverage  as  he  determines 
necessary. 

RULE  18.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 
(a)  Make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  as  required  by  House  Rule 
X.  4(c)(2): 

(6)  Direct  such  review  and  studies  on  the 
impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  required  by  House  Rule  X.  2(d); 

(c)  Submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
views  and  estimates  required  by  House  Rule 
X,  4(g),  and  to  file  reports  with  the  House  as 
required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act; 

(d)  Authorize  and  Issue  subpoenas  as  pro- 
vided in  House  Rule  XI,  clause  2(m),  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  activity  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  and 

(e)  Prepare,  after  consultation  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  in- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcommit- 
tees to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE 
102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Congressiojal  RecX)RD  pursuant 
to  rule  XI,  clause  2  of  the  Rules  of  the  l-louse 
of  Representatives  the  official  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Publtc  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation for  the  102d  Congress,  as  adopted  Jan- 
uary 31,  1991: 

COMMITTEE  Rules  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 

RULE  no.  I. — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
its  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or  res- 
olution, if  printed  copies  are  available,  are 
nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege  in 
committees  and  subcommittees. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  Investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  exijense  resolutions  as 
required  by  Rule  XI.  clause  5  of  House  Rules) 
to  incur  expenses  (including  travel  expenses) 
in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 
All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and  tran- 
scripts in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 


numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  actlvltiet  of 
the  committee  under  Rules  X  und  XI  of 
House  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending  at 
noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Committee  is  elected 
in  each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  NO.  n.— REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINOB; 
OPEN  COMMnTEE  MEETIN08 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month  to  transact  its  business  unless  such 
day  is  a  holiday,  or  Congress  Is  in  recess  or 
is  adjourned,  in  which  case  the  Chairman 
shall  determine  the  regular  meeting  day  of 
the  committee  for  that  month.  The  CThair- 
man  shall  give  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting  as  the  circumstances  make  prac- 
ticable, a  written  notice  of  such  meeting.  If 
the  CHiairman  believes  that  the  committee 
will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or  resolution 
before  the  full  committee  and  that  there  Is 
no  other  business  to  be  transacted  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  the  meeting  may  be  cancelled, 
delayed  or  deferred  until  such  time  as.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  may  be 
such  matters  which  require  the  committee's 
consideration.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  meetings  of  any  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene,  aa 
he  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  meml)er8  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offlces  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request 
shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest. If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  may  file  in  the  offlces  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held. 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at  that 
special  meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet 
on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  notify  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  such  meeting  will  be  held  and  in- 
form them  of  its  date  and  hour  and  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  to  be  considered;  and  only  the 
measure  or  matter  specified  in  that  notice 
may  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit.  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule. 

(fXl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  {resent,  de- 
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termlnes  by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
ab&ll  be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  committee  and  such  congressional  staff 
and  such  dei)artmental  representatives  as 
they  may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to  open  committee  hearings  which  are 
provided  for  by  clause  4(a)(1)  of  House  Rule  X 
or  by  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or 
to  any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  inter- 
nal budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Elach  hearing  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subconmiittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  majority  of  those 
present,  there  being  in  attendance  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony, 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony 
or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger 
the  national  security  or  violate  clause  (g)(5) 
of  Rule  Vn,  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided In  clause  (g)(5)  of  Rule  VU. 


the  tame  of  each  member  voting  for  and 
each  member  voting  against  such  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not  vot- 
ing. A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  present. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  committee:  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  members  of 
the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RULE  NO.  IV.— PROXIES 

(a)  A  vote  by  any  member  In  the  commit- 
tee or  in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  in  writing. 
Each  proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who 
is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
taining thereto:  except  that  a  member  may 
authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  motions 
to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  vote  and 
shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that 
the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 
Hon 

Home  of  Representatives. 
Wasfclngton,  D.C. 

Dear :  Anticipating  that  1  will  be  ab- 
sent on  official  business  or  otherwise  unable 
to  be  present,  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  vote 
in  miy  place  and  stead  in  the  consideration  of 


J  Ml 


No  member  of  the  House  of  Represenu-     and  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 

Uves  may  be  excluded  from  nonparticipatory  tainjng  thereto. 
attendance  at  any  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee,  unless  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  by  majority  vote  au- 
thorize the  committee  or  a  particular  sub- 
committee, for  purposes  of  a  particular  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of  leg- 
islation or  on  a  particular  subject  of  inves- 
tlgration.  to  close  its  hearings  to  members  by 
the  same  procedure  designated  in  this  sub- 
peivgraph  for  closing  hearings  to  the  public: 
Provided,  however,  that  the  committee  or 
subconunlttee  may  by  the  same  procedure 
vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearings. 

(g)  A  Committee  Member  may  address  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  on  any  bill. 
motion,  or  other  matter  under  consideration 
or  may  question  a  witness  at  a  hearing  only 
when  recognized  by  the  Chairman  for  that 
purpose.  The  time  a  Member  may  address  the 
conmiittee  or  subcommittee  for  any  such 
purpose  shall  be  limited  to  5  minutes,  except 
that  this  time  limit  may  be  waived  by  the 
Chairman,  and  a  Member  shall  be  limited  In 
his  or  her  remarks  to  the  subject  matter 
under  consideration.  The  Chairman  shall  en- 
force the  preceding  sentence. 

(h)  All  hearings,  markups  and  regular  and 
special  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall 
commence  promptly  at  the  time  so  stipu- 
lated In  the  public  anouncement  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

RULE  NO.  m.— RECORDS  AND  ROLL  CALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee.  Including  a  record  of  the 
votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll  call  is 
demanded.  The  result  of  each  such  roll  call 
vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the  commit- 
tee for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  In  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Infor- 
mation so  available  for  public  inspection 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order  or  other  proposition  and 


Member  of  Congress 

Esecuted  this  the  ....  day  of  at  the 

time  of p.m. /a.m. 

RULE  NO.  v.— POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT:  SUBPOENA 
POWER 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  fVinctions  and  duties  under  House  Rules  X 
and  XI.  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph ibxl)  of  this  paragraph) — 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  without  the  United  States  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subponena  or  otherwise. 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  it  deems  necessary. 
The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  Chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)(l>  A  subpoena  may  be  issued  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  under  subpara- 
graph (a)(2)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  activity  or  series  of  investigations  or 
activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present.  Such  authorized  subpoenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  the  commit- 
tee. If  a  specific  request  for  a  subpoena  has 
not  been  previously  rejected  by  either  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  after  consultation  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  may  author- 
ize and  issue  a  subpoena  under  subparagraph 
(a)(1)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or 
activity  or  series  of  investigations  or  activl- 
ties^  and  such  subpoena  shall  for  all  purposes 
be  deemed  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee. Whenever  a  subpoena  is  issued  under 


this  subparagraph,  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  committee  of  such  action. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  oommittee  or  subcommittee  under 
subparagraph  (a)(2)  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

(c)  Elach  witness  who  has  been  subpoenaed, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  may 
report  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  there  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for 
travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees.  If 
hearings  are  held  in  cities  other  than  Wash- 
ington, 0.C.,  the  witness  may  contact  the 
counsel  <if  the  committee,  or  his  representa- 
tive, pricff  to  leaving  the  hearing  room. 

RULE  NO.  VI.— QUORUMS 

(a)  On«-third  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  tor  taking  any  action  other  than  the 
closing  of  a  meeting  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (f)  of  committee  Rule  II,  the  authoriz- 
ing of  a  Bubpoena  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(b)  of  committee  Rule  V,  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  or  recommendation  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (b)(1)  of  committee  Rule  VIII, 
and  the  actions  described  in  subparagraph 
(b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Rule. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
recommendation. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  approval  of  any  of  the  following 
actions: 

(1)  Construction,  alteration,  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  a  public  building  involving  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  }500,(XX)  and  lease  of 
space  at  an  average  annual  rental  excess  of 
J500,(»0  (section  2  of  P.L.  92-313.  40  U.S.C. 
606). 

(2)  Survey  investigation  of  a  proposed 
project  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(section  4  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
March  4,  1913,  33  U.S.C.  542). 

(3)  Construction  of  a  water  resources  devel- 
opment project  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  an  estimated  Federal  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $15,000,000  (section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965,  as  amended). 

(4)  Coetinuation  of  the  authorization  of  a 
water  resouces  development  project  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  where 
such  project  has  been  recommended  for  de- 
authorlaation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  12  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act,  of  1974. 

(5)  Deletion  of  water  quality  storage  in  a 
Federal  reservoir  project  where  the  benefits 
attributable  to  water  quality  are  15  percent 
or  more  but  not  greater  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  project  benefits  (section  65  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974). 

(6)  Authorization  of  a  Soil  Conservation 
Service  watershed  project  involving  any  sin- 
gle structure  of  more  than  4,000  acre  feet  of 
total  capacity  (section  2  of  P.L.  566,  83rd 
Congress,  as  amended). 

(d)  Two  members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

RUtE  NO.  vn.— HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  Ttie  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
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matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  hearing  unless  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In 
the  latter  event  the  chairman  or  the  sub- 
committee chairman  whichever  the  case 
may  be  shall  make  such  public  announce- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  clerk 
of  the  committee  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  shall  promptly  enter  the  appro- 
priate Information  into  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  at  least  2  working  days  before 
the  day  of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  to 
the  extent  practicable  the  Clerk  and  Staff 
Director  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a  concise 
summary  of  the  subject  matter  (including 
legislative  reiwrts  and  other  material)  under 
consideration  which  shall  be  made  available 
immediately  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  upon  announcement  of  a 
hearing  and  subsequently  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, the  Chairman  shall  make  available  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  any  official 
reports  from  departments  and  agencies  on 
such  matter. 

(e)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearing  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations,  but  no  such  member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  any  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee. 

(0  The  questioning  of  witnesses  in  both 
full  and  subcommittee  hearings  shall  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  chairman,  followed  by  the 
ranking  minority  party  member  and  all 
other  members  alternating  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority.  In  recognizing  members 
to  question  witnesses  in  this  fashion,  the 
chairman  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority  members 
present  and  shall  establish  the  order  of  rec- 
ognition for  questioning  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  disadvantage  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority nor  the  members  of  the  minority.  The 
chairman  may  accomplish  this  by  recogniz- 
ing two  majority  members  for  each  minority 
member  recognized. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  investigative  hearings: 

(1)  The  Chairman  at  an  Investigative  hear- 
ing shall  announce  in  an  opening  statement 
the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 


on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incrimi- 
nate any  person, 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (0(2)  of 
Rule  No.  n,  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  In  attendance  the  requisite  num- 
ber required  under  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  the  committee  determines  that 
such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person; 
and 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  ft-om  such  person  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  i)erson  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (5), 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  exec- 
utive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  pub- 
lic sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in  the 
record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  Its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

(10)  No  major  investigation  by  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  initiated  without  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  such  subcommittee. 

RULE  NO.  Vm.— PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTING 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(a)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a  measure  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  shall  be  filed  within  7  cal- 
endar days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  immediately  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of  the 
filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendations 
shall  be  reported  llrom  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roll  call  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 


tion shall  be  Included  In  the  committee  re- 
port. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  mea»- 
ure  which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  include — 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b)(1)  of 
Rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified; 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section  30e(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sep- 
arately set  out  and  clearly  identified,  if  the 
measure  provides  new  budget  authority  or 
new  or  increased  tax  expenditures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  Act.  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
4(c)(2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  findings  and  recommendations 
during  the  committee's  deliberations  on  the 
measure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution 
into  law  may  have  an  Infiationary  Impact  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(e)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  In- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  re- 
port filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume  which— 

(1)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report, 
and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (O)  are  Included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  Immediate  filing  or  in-lntlng  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  In  a  previous 
report  made  by  the  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter. 

(f)(1)  All  committee  and  subcommittee 
prints,  reports,  documents,  or  other  mate- 
rials, not  otherwise  provided  for  under  Rale 
vm,  that  purport  to  express  publicly  views 
of  the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees or  members  of  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
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committees  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  prior  to  printing 
and  distribution  and  any  member  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  views  included 
as  part  of  such  material  prior  to  printing,  re- 
lease and  distribution  In  accordance  with 
subparafirraph  (e)  of  this  rule. 

(2)  No  committee  or  subcommittee  docu- 
ment containing  views  other  than  those  of 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  published  without  approval  of  the 
conmilttee  or  subcommittee. 

RULE  NO.  DC.— OVERSIGHT 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legrislatlon,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  or  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  in  conformity  with  Rule  XV  a 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight. 

(b)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee with  legislative  authority  shall 
cooperatively  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  application,  administra- 
tion, execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Federal  agencies  and  entities  having 
responsibilities  In  or  for  the  administration 
and  execution  thereof,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
under are  being  Implemented  and  carried  out 
In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  whether  such  programs  should  be 
continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee with  legislative  authority  shall 
cooperatively  review  and  study  any  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  which  may  indicate 
the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting  new 
or  additional  legislation  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  (whether  or  not  any 
bill  or  resolution  has  been  introduced  with 
respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing 
basis  undertake  future  research  and  forecast- 
ing on  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  The  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Oversight  shall  in  no  way  limit  the 
responsibility  of  the  subcommittees  from 
carrying  out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee with  legislative  authority  shall 
cooperatively  review  and  study  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  the  impact  or  probable  impact  of 
tax  policies  affecting  subjects  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  X.— REVIEW  OF  CONTINUING 
PROGRAMS;  BUDGET  ACT  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  Jurisdiction,  in- 
sure that  appropriations  for  continuing  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture, requirements,  and  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  Involved.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  a  Government  agen- 
cy includes  the  organizational  units  of  gov- 
ernment listed  in  clause  7(d)  of  Rule  xni  of 
House  Rules. 


(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurlBdictions  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefor  would  be  made 
annually. 

(0)  The  committee  shall,  within  six  weeks 
after  receipt  of  the  President's  budget,  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  (1)  its 
views  and  estimates  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters to  be  set  forth  in  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
which  are  within  its  jurisdiction  or  func- 
tions, and  (2)  an  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  new  budget  authority,  and  budget 
outlays  resulting  therefrom,  to  be  provided 
or  authorized  in  all  bills  and  resolutions 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  it  intends  to  be 
effective  during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  ccncurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
billB.  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
miaation  and  recommendations,  and  report  a 
reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  to 
the  House  or  submit  such  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

RILE  NO.  XI.— BROADCASTING  OF  COMMrTTEE 
HEARINGS 

(S)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to  pro- 
vide a  means,  in  conformity  with  acceptable 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic may  be  covered,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by 
any  such  methods  of  coverage — 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cov- 
erage, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 

(J)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the  House 
unfler  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use.  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is.  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cov- 
erage, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Government 
offlcials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other  meet- 
ing shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  acceptable  standards  of  dig- 
nity, propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum  tradi- 
tionally observed  by  the  House  in  its  oper- 
ations shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearings  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  members  in  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting  or  in  connection  with  the 
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general  work  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the  House, 
the  committee,  or  any  member  or  bring  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  member  into 
disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetingrs  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may  per- 
mit, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole  or 
part,  by  television  broadcast,  and  still  pho- 
tography, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cov- 
erage, Uut  only  under  such  written  rules  as 
the  committee  may  adopt  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and  require- 
ments of  this  clause:  Provided,  however, 
Each  c(>mmittee  or  subcommittee  chairman 
shall  determine,  in  his  or  her  discretion,  the 
number  of  television  and  still  cameras  per- 
mitted In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(f)(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  presented  without  commercial 
sponsorehlp. 

(2)  NO  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  frill  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broftdcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  Buch  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off.  This  subparagraph  is  supplementary  to 
subparagraph  (g)(5)  of  Rule  VII,  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(3)  Ttie  allocation  among  the  television 
media  Of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tele- 
vision Cameras  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  grlvlng  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the  vis- 
ibility of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Bqulpment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  Is  In  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  rioodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  fiaehguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meetiqg,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  In  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  the 
meetiqg  at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art 
of  television  coverage. 

(8)  la  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photo^^phers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee    chairman    in    a    hearing    or 
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meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press  Photos 
and  United  Press  International  News  pic- 
tures. If  requests  are  made  by  more  of  the 
media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairman  for  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photog- 
raphy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  shall  be  then  currently 
accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

RULE  NO.  XII.— COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
BUDGETS 

(a)  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  each  subcommittee,  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  and  the  mi- 
nority membership  of  the  committee,  shall, 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a 
consolidated  committee  budget.  Such  budget 
shall  Include  necessary  amounts  for  staff 
personnel,  for  necessary  travel,  investiga- 
tion, and  other  expenses  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees. 

(b)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  committee  and  sub- 
committees' expenses  may  be  procured  by 
one  or  more  additional  expense  resolutions 
processed  in  the  same  manner  as  set  out 
herein. 

(c)  The  Chairman  or  any  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  may  initiate  necessary  travel 
requests  as  provided  in  Rule  XIV  within  the 
limits  of  the  consolidated  budget  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  the  Chairman  may 
execute  necessary  vouchers  thereof. 

(d)  Once  monthly,  the  Chairman  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstra- 

^  tion,  in  writing,  a  full  and  detailed  account- 
ing of  all  exi>enditure8  made  during  the  pe- 
riod since  the  last  such  accounting  from  the 
amount  budgeted  to  the  full  conrmiittee. 
Such  report  shall  show  the  amount  and  pur- 
pose of  such  expenditure  and  the  budget  to 
which  such  expenditure  is  attributed.  A  copy 
of  such  monthly  report  shall  be  available  In 
the  committee  office  for  review  by  members 
of  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  Xin.— COMMriTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
STAFF 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  rejnuneration  determined  in  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  determine  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes;  Provided,  however, 
that  no  minority  staff  person  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid 
his  or  her  majority  party  staff  counterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employees 
of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provision  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  the  Chairman. 


(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
ranking  minority  party  member  of  the  full 
committee  who  may  delegate  such  authority 
as  he  determines  appropriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommit- 
tee or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  is  intended  that  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  available  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(f)(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to  exceed 
(A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of  House 
Rule  XI;  Provided,  however,  a  staff  person 
appointed  by  a  ranking  minority  member 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
that  paid  his  or  her  majority  party  staff 
counterpart. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  six  subcommittees  only,  and  no 
member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rule  XI  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staffs  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

RULE  NO.  XIV.— TRAVEL  OF  MEMBERS  AND 
STAFF 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions as  may  have  been  apjiroved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
committee  members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full 
committee  for  any  member  or  any  staff 
member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  au- 
thorization of  the  chairman.  Travel  may  be 
authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any  member 
and  any  staff  member  in  connection  with  the 
attendance  of  hearings  conducted  by  the 
committee  of  any  subcommittee  thereof  and 
meetings,  conferences,  and  investigations 
which  Involve  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. Before  such  authorization  is  given 


there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  In 
writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  Is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  trom  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting 
forth  those  items  enumerated  in  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition 
thereto  setting  forth  that  subcommittee 
funds  are  available  to  cover  expenses  of  the 
person  or  persons  being  authorized  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake  the 
travel  and  that  there  has  been  a  compliance 
where  applicable  with  Rule  Vll  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  members  and  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  hearings,  investigations,  stud- 
ies, or  attending  meetings  and  conferences 
involving  activities  or  subject  matter  under 
the  legislative  assignment  of  the  committee 
or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  authoriza- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  subcommittee  fi-om  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  the  Chairman. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman,  in  writ- 
ing, a  request  for  such  authorization.  Each 
request,  which  shall  be  filed  in  a  manner 
that  allows  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  review  before  such  travel  is  scheduled  to 
begin,  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

to  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  visited 
and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose  to 
be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  juris- 
diction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except  that 
Individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  con- 
ference or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited  to 
members  and  permanent  employees  of  the 
committee. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  inves- 
tigation, study,  meeting  or  conference  for 
which  travel  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule,  each 
subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences)  shall  submit  a 
written  report  to  the  Chairman  covering  the 
activities  and  other  pertinent  observations 
or  information  gained  as  a  result  of  such 
travel,  when  requested  by  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
pertaining  to  such  travel. 
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RULE  NO.  XV.— NUMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OF 
8UBC0MMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  6  standing  subcommit- 
tees. All  proposed  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ters related  to  the  subcommittees  listed 
under  standing  subcommittees  named  below 
shall  be  referred  to  such  subcommittees,  re- 
spectively; 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 

(b)  The  committee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate;  Provided,  however,  that  such 
additional  subcommittees  are  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  majority  members  on  the 
committee. 

RULE  NO.  XVI.— POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
SUBCOMMFTTEES 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hear- 
ings and  meetings  of  their  respective  sub- 
committees after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  wherever 
possible. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered  a 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so,  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  sub- 
committee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days 
on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after 
the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  re- 
quest, signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  request. 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit 
Immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee notice  of  the  filing  of  that  re- 
quest. 

(d)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  (or  pertinent  sub- 
committee thereon  and  may  not  therefore 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

(e)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reiwrted  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  where  practicable  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  committee  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  reported  unless  the  commit- 


tee shall  by  majority  vote  otherwise  direct. 
No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  unless  it 
has  been  delivered  to  the  offices  of  all  mem- 
bers at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  meeting, 
unless  the  chairman  determines  that  such 
bill  is  of  such  urgency  that  it  should  be  given 
earJy  consideration.  Where  practicable,  such 
bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  shall  be 
acoompanied  by  a  comparison  with  present 
law  and  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
proposed  change. 

ROLE  NO.  XVII.— REFERRAL  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(*)  Each  bill,  resolution  investigation,  or 
otlier  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject  list- 
ed under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  subcommit- 
tee named  in  Rule  XV  referred  to  or  initiated 
by  the  full  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  Chairman  to  all  subcommittees  of  appro- 
priate jurisdiction  within  two  weeks,  unless, 
by  majority  vote  of  the  m.ajority  members  of 
the  full  committee,  consideration  is  to  be  by 
the  full  committee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not  be 
made  until  three  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
refferral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
incends  to  question  such  proposed  referral  at 
the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  called  for  that  purpose  at  which 
time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee.  All  bills  shall  be 
referred  under  this  rule  to  the  subcommittee 
of  proper  jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
wiiether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  A  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  referred  to  a  subcommittee  in 
accordance  with  this  rule  may  be  recalled 
therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  for  the 
committee's  direct  consideration  or  for  ref- 
erence to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Rule  XVU  with  respect 
to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  XV,  for 
cotcurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any  sub- 
committee after  the  first),  or  divide  the  mat- 
ter into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer 
each  such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee, 
or  refer  the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee appointed  by  the  Chairman  (from 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  having 
legislative  jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  considering  that  matter  and  report- 
ing to  the  full  committee  thereon,  or  make 
such  other  provisions  as  may  be  considered 
appropriate. 

RULE  NO.  XVni.— SIZES  AND  PARTi"  RATIOS  ON 
SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  their  party  ratios  permit, 
the  size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of  sub- 
committee assignments;  Provided,  however, 
that  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her  right  to 
an  equal  number  of  subcommittee  assign- 
ments on  the  committee:  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  majority  party  members  may 
limit  the  number  of  subcommittee  assign- 
ments of  the  Chairman  and  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  order  to  equalize  committee 
workloads. 


(b)  Oa  each  subcommittee  there  shall  be  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  members  to  minority 
party  members  which  shall  be  no  less  favor- 
able to  the  majority  party  than  the  ratio  for 
the  full  committee.  In  calculating  the  ratio 
of  majority  party  members  to  minority 
party  raembers,  there  shall  be  Included  all  ex 
officio  voting  members  of  the  subcommittees. 

(c)  Tte  following  shall  be  the  size  and  the 
Majoriisy/Minority  ratios  for  each  sub- 
committee, exclusive  of  Delegates: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Aviation:  (38  Mem- 
bers); (J4  Majority;  14  Minority); 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment: (19  Members);  (12  Majority;  7  Minor- 
ity); 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Investigation  and 
Oversight:  (19  Members);  (12  Majority;  7  mi- 
nority); 

(4)  Sabcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grouncte:  (17  Members);  (11  Majority;  6  Mi- 
nority); 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation: (38  Members);  (24  Majority;  14  Minor- 
ity); 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources:  (38 
Members);  (24  Majority;  14  Minority). 

(d)  The  full  committee  Chairman  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  members  (1)  selected  by  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee  In 
a  manper  determined  by  them,  and  (2)  se- 
lected by  the  minority.  Provided,  however, 
that  recommendations  of  conferees  to  the 
Speakar  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority 
party  members  to  minority  party  members 
which  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority party  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  com- 
mittee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  Unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Washington  (at  his  own  request), 
for  February  21.  on  account  of  impor- 
tant business. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHBL).  for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  February 
21.  on  account  of  medical  reasons. 

Mr.  Ridge  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICH8L),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addrees  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  MICHEL,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  McEwen.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Annunzio)  to  revise  and 
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extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ECKART,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  POSHARD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wheat,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Kennelly,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whtiten,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  their  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  PosHARD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bacchus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Mr.  Barrett. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  McEwEN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  KOLBE. 

Henry  in  two  instances. 

Goss. 

McDade. 

Rhodes. 

Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Camp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Annunzio)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Towns  in  two  instances. 

Miller  of  California. 

McMlLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Kanjorski  in  nine  instances. 

Yatron. 

Hamilton. 

Ranoel. 

Traficant. 

Ford  of  Michigan. 

Frank. 

Levine. 

Ortiz. 

Roe. 

Studds. 

Dymally. 

Lantos. 

Bustamante. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  76, 1  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn  in  memory  of 
the  late  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  76,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  21,  1991,  at  11  a.m. 
in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  Silvio  O. 
CONTE  of  Massachusetts. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  performance  of  the 
Department's  commercial  activities  describ- 
ing the  extent  to  which  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial-type functions  were  performed  by 
defense  contractors  during  fiscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Monetary 
Policy  Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  the  actuaries  review 
of  benefit  changes  to  the  police  officers  and 
firefighters  retirement  programs,  pursuant 
to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-722(d)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

671.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  notice  of  Final 
Priorities  for  the  Cooperative  Demonstra- 
tion Program  (building  trades)  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  biennial  report  list- 
ing those  colleges  and  universities  which  re- 
quested and  received  a  waiver  of  the  low  av- 
erage educational  and  general  expenditures 
criterion,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1067(a)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  meeting  related  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

674.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  during  calendar 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2578;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  transmit- 
ting notiflcation  that  it  la  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
support  "Moiwana  1986"  activities  in 
Suriname;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Committee  for  Purchase  fW)m  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmitting  a 
repprt  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  its  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Elxecutive  Director, 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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680.  A  letter  fi^m  the  (Chairman,  U.S.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

683.  A  letter  from  the  Forest  Service, 
Chief,  Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting the  boundary  decision  of  the  White 
Salmon  National  Scenic  River  within  the 
Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest,  Washing- 
ton, pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-487,  section 
605(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

684.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Sen- 
tencing Commission,  transmitting  the  Stat- 
utory Penalty  Review  Project,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(r);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

685.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  new 
Aviation  System  Capital  Investment  Plan 
(CIP),  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  2a03(b)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  P>ublic  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Worlis),  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  dated  August  3.  1989,  sub- 
mitting a  report  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  illustrations,  on  Bayou  La 
Batre.  AL  (Doc.  No.  102-42);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recent  developments  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce foreign  unfair  trade  practice  for  the  pe- 
riod July  through  December  1990,  pursuant 
to  19  U.S.C.  2416,  2413;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

688.  A  letter  fix)m  the  Administrator.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  and  the 
First  Vice  President  and  Chairman, 
Elximbank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
the  Agency's  semiannual  report  on  the 
amount  and  extension  of  credits  under  the 
Trade  Credit  Insurance  F>rogram  to  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and 
Nicaragua.  1990,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2184(g); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  en  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  586.  A  bill  to  require  regular  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  on  the 
amount  of  contributions  made  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  to  support  Oper- 
ation  Desert   Shield   and   Operation   Desert 
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Storm;  with  amendments  (Rep.  102-4.  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.  Res.  19.  A  bill  calling  for  the  submission 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  certain 
information  regarding  Operation  Desert 
Shield  (Rept.  102-5,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

H.R.  976.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Ukranian  American  Vet- 
erans, Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WELDON: 

H.R.  977.  A  bill  to  increase  the  safety  to 
humans  and  the  environment  from  the  trans- 
portation by  pipeline  of  natural  gas  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  to  clarify 
that  the  expenses  of  administering  the  Old 
Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  Pro- 
grams are  not  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  certain  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram changes  made  by  such  act;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 

H.R.  979.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Diaphone  V;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bebeuter): 

H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

H.R.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal 
elections  more  competitive,  open,  and  honest 
by  eliminating  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal 
elections  more  competitive,  open,  and  honest 
by  restricting  political  use  of  labor  organiza- 
tion dues  and  agency  fees;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal 
elections  more  competitive,  open,  and  honest 
by  providing  for  a  House  of  Representatives 
election  limitation  on  contributions  from 
persons  other  than  local  individual  residents: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal 
elections  more  competitive,  open,  and  honest 
by  requiring  additional  statements  to  the 
Federal  EHection  Commission  from  Individ- 
ualB  who  make  Independent  expenditures. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal 
electlona  more  competitive,  open,  and  honest 
by  establishing  clarity  standards  for  identi- 
fication of  sponsors  of  certain  unauthorized 


political  advertising,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal 
eleations  more  competitive,  open,  and  honest 
by  providing  for  additional  prohibitions  on 
election-related  activity  by  corporations  and 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal  elec- 
tions more  competitive,  open,  and  honest  by 
strengthening  political  parties,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.   BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

CONDIT): 

H.R.  988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  water  conservation  systems  on  farm  land; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr.  Le- 

viNE  of  California.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 

Ravenel,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Murphy, 

Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  JoNTZ. 

Mr.     Machtley,     Mr.     AUCOIN.     Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,   Mr.   OWENS  Of  Utah, 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mrs.   Unsoeld,    Mr.   Traficant.   Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Evans,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
McDermott,    Mr.    Mavroules.    Mr. 
Lehman   of   Florida.   Mr.    Smith   of 
Florida,    Mr.    Lehman    of  California, 
Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  MOODY, 
and  Mr.  Brown): 
H.R.  989.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  issuing  oil  and  gas  leases 
on  certain  portions  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shalf;  referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  concurrently  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for 
a  period  ending  not  later  than  30  legislative 
days  following  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  files 
its  report  in  the  House. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  990.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations     for      land      acquisition      at 
Monacacy  National  Battlefield,  MD;  to  the 
Cortimlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    CARPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Wylie,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr. 
Lent): 
H.R.  991.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DURBIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MiCHEX.    Mr.    Evans,    Mr.    Leach   of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Volkmer): 
H.R.  992.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  provide  shoreline  projects  to 
maintain  certain  flood  control   projects  on 
tha  Mississippi  and  Iowa  Rivers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson.    Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Geren    of 
Texas.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Foguetta): 
H.R.  993.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
tha  Treasury  to  Include  organ  donation  in- 
formation with  individual  income  tax  refund 
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payments,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Conimittees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  SB4.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  in  Libe- 
ria; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
lelf,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Lewis 
Of    Georgia,    Mrs.    Kennelly,    Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Guarini): 
H.R.  995.  A  bill  to  authorize  up  to  five 
States    to    conduct    2-year    demonstration 
projecta  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  alter- 
native methods  for  delivering  services  and 
activities  under  the  JOBS  Program  to  fami- 
lies at  risk  of  entering  the  AFDC  Program, 
and  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  permanent 
use  of  sDch  alternative  methods  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1995;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Education    and    Labor    and    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HATCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Poble): 
H.R.  996.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  fluomenturon  and  IBIF;  to  the  Com- 
mittee On  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  GoOD- 
I.ING,    Mr.    Ford   of  Michigan,    Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,   Mr.  Kost- 
HAYER,    Mr.    Leach    of    Iowa,    Mr. 
Yates,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Hobson, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Miller 
bf   California,    Ms.    Molinari,    Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  KlL- 
Dee,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mrs.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  At- 
kins. Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  AuCoin,   Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  California,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.     Wyden.     Mr.     Guarini,     Mr. 
Kopetski,   Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey): 
H.R.  997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  a  refund  value 
for  certain  beverage  containers,  and  to  pro- 
vide resources  for  State  pollution  prevention 
and  redycling  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Qo  the  Committee  on  Elnergry  and  Com- 

TT16rC6 

By  Mr.  HOLLOWAY: 
H.R.  196.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Vacherie 
Post  Office  located  at  2747  Highway  20  in 
Vacherie,  LA,  as  the  "John  Richard  Haydel 
Post  Office";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Bf  Ms.  LONG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Be- 
REOTER,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
ZiMMER,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
ARMEY,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Ridoe.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Fields,  Mrs.  Metebb  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Sanders, 
Mr.  Romrasacher,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and 
Mr.  Kolbe): 
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H.R.  999.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of  pay 
for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be  subject 
to  automatic  adjustment;  to  provide  that 
any  bill  or  resolution,  and  any  amendment 
to  any  bill  or  resolution,  which  would  adjust 
Members'  pay  may  be  adopted  only  by  a  re- 
corded vote;  and  to  require  that  any  le^sla- 
tlon  adjusting  Members'  pay  be  considered 
separately  f^om  other  legislation;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  House  Administration,  and  Rules. 
By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
H.R.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  to 
conduct  research  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism among  women;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  California,  Mr.  Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Lfvingston,  Mr.  Low- 
ERY  of  California.  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr. 

SUNDQUIST): 

H.R.  1001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  treat  bonds  used  to  fi- 
nance correctional  facilities  as  exempt  facil- 
ity bonds  for  purpose  of  the  limitations  on 
private  activity  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  1002.  A  bill  to  prohibit  candidates  for 
Federal  office  from  using  campaign  contribu- 
tions for  inherently  personal  purposes,  to 
prohibit  candidates  for  Congress  from  ac- 
cepting multicandidate  political  committee 
contributions,  and  to  categorize  payments 
from  lobbyists  to,  or  on  behalf  of.  Members 
of  Congress  as  bribery  under  Federal  crimi- 
nal law;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House 
Administration  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1008.  A  bill  to  nullify  the  pay  raises 
afforded  by  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1969 
(excluding  those  granted  to  justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States);  to  freeze  rates 
of  pay  for  justices  and  judges  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  5  years;  to  amend  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  eliminate  quad- 
rennial pay  adjustments  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  Government  officials  under 
that  act;  and  to  restore  postemployment 
rules  and  regulations  for  individuals  leaving 
Government  employment;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
House  Administration,  the  Judiciary,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Clinge»): 

H.R.  1004.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 
to  encoura«re  States  to  improve  their  sys- 
tems for  compensating  Individuals  injured  in 
the  course  of  the  provision  of  health  care 
services,  to  establish  uniform  criteria  for 
awarding  damages  in  health  care  mal- 
practice actions,  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  State  health  care  professional  dis- 
ciplinary systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  1005.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  25  per- 
cent pay  Increase  under  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1989  be  deferred  with  respect  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  until  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
is  achieved;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  Davis): 

H.R.  1006.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Federal  Mar- 


itime Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Matsui,    Mr.   Moody,   Mr.   Derrick, 

Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Swift, 

and  Mr.  Sharp): 
H.R.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  exclude  f^m  gross  in- 
come payments  made  by  electric  utilities  to 
customers  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  energy 
conservation  services  and  measures:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   LA<X)MARSrNO  (for  himself. 

Mr.  MiNETA,  and  Mr.  DooLrTTLE): 
H.R.  1008.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  pursuant 
to  the  Warren  Act  (act  of  February  21,  1911. 
36  Stat.  925.  43  U.S.C.  523  et  seq.)  for  domes- 
tic, municipal,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
beneficial  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ros- 

LEHTINEN,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.   MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr. 

LUKEN): 

H.R.  1009.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
regard of  certain  overtime  pay  under  Wag- 
ner-O'Day  Desert  Shield  or  Storm  contracts 
in  determining  eligibility  of  blind  and  se- 
verely handicapped  workers  for  certain  dis- 
ability and  health  care  benefits;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAXON: 

H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  agen- 
cies from  implementing  the  Federal  Manual 
for  Identifying  and  Delineating  Jurisdic- 
tional Wetlands;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  eliminate  a  provision  that 
prohibits  transfers  of  certain  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  circumvention  of  State  law;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  to  prohibit  the 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  at  a 
site  where  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  ex- 
pended Federal  funds  to  decontaminate  a  fa- 
cility used  to  store  high-level  radioactive 
waste;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1013.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  seize  and  liquidate  Iraqi  Government  as- 
sets that  have  been  blocked  by  the  United 
States,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  help 
offset  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Operation  Desert  Storm;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  REED  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Machtley): 

H.R.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  issuance  of  de- 
positor protection  tax-exempt  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1015.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  establish  an  emergency 
loan  assistance  program  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  that  have  experienced  a 
large  number  of  Hnancial  institution  fail- 
ures; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heroer,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Bacchus,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
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Harris,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida. 
Mr.     Hefley.     Mr.     Bilbray.     Mr. 
Boehner,    Mr.   Paxon,   Mrs.   Lloyd. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  LlPlN- 
SKi,  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.    Mrs.    Lowey    of   New 
York,     Mr.    Ballenger,    Mr.    Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Stallings, 
Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  of  California,  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton): 
H.R.  1016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of   1986   to   permit  penalty-ftee 
withdrawals     from     individual     retirement 
plans  for  reservists  called  to  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  or  Oper- 
ation Etesert  Storm;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  estobllsh  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Hefner): 
H.R.  1018.  A  bill  to  provide  shelter,  food, 
and  other  assistance  to  residents  of  commu- 
nities that  are  adversely  affected  by  the  de- 
ployment  in   connection   with   the   Persian 
Gulf    conflict    of    members    of   the    Armed 
Forces  who  are  residents  of  those  commu- 
nities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  1019.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  collect,  at  2- 
year  intervals,  data  regarding  the  number  of 
children  in  institutions  and  foster  care,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.R.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Wyden,    Mr.    Geren   of  Texas,    Ms. 
Pelosi,   Mr.   Stokes.   Mr.   Serrano, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,   Ms.  Oakar,   Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  carrier  of- 
fering obstetrical  benefits  under  the  health 
benefits    program    for    Federal    employees 
must  also  provide  benefits  relating  to  cer- 
tain "Family-building  procedures,"  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of  1886   to   increase   the  afford- 
abillty    of   home    ownership   for    first-time 
homebuyers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland): 
H.R.  1023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  regulate  certain  mar- 
keting activities  engaged  in  on  the  premises 
of  deposit-taking  facilities  of  insured  deposi- 
tory   institutions;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affsdrs. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.   1024.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  trom  certain 
duty  assignments  female  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  mothers  of  intknt 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.   SMITH  Of  Florida. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bacchus. 
Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Ireland); 
H.R.  1025.  A  bill  tx>  amend  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  to  modify  the  exemption  from  certain 
familial   status  discrimination   prohibitions 
granted  to  housing  for  older  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     SHAYS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Weldon,   and   Mr.   Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming): 
H.R.  1026.  A  bill  to  urge  the  President  to 
Instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  an 
independent  counsel  to  Investigate  the  in- 
volvement of  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  savings  and  loan  scandal:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Annunzio,   Mr.   Ackerman,   Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lnhofe.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK.  and  Mr.  Poshard): 
H.R.  1027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  layment  of 
a  benefit  for  the  month  of  the  recipient's 
death;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Annl'nzio,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
JEFFERSON,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Poshard,  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen.  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  1028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  benefit  computation  rules  enacted  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977  as  they 
apply  to  workers  attaining  age  65  in  or  after 
1962  (and  related  beneficiaries)  and  to  pro- 
vide for  increases  in  their  benefits  accord- 
ingly,  to  remove   the   limitation   upon   the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  an  individ- 
ual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits  there- 
under, and  to  allow  earnings  in  determining 
substantial  gainful  activity  of  all  disabled 
beneficiaries  at  levels  currently  allowed  only 
for  blind  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  1029.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  constructing  a  canal  connecting  Lake 
EWe  and  the  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  purpose  of  navigation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  1030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  foreign  tax 
credit  and  deduction  for  taxes  paid  in  lieu  of 
Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1031.  A  bill  to  discourage  domestic 
corporations  from  establishing  foreign  man- 
ufacturing subsidiaries  in  order  to  avoid  Fed- 
eral taxes  by  including  in  gross  income  of 
U.S.  shareholders  in  foreign  corporations  the 
retained  earnings  of  any  such  subsidiary 
which  are  attributable  to  manufacturing  op- 
erations in  runaway  plants  or  tax  havens:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  1032.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
19M,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  3- 
Ethylamlno-p-cresol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1033.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
19M,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
setbozydlm;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meuu. 

H.R.  10S4.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
19M.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  B- 


Naphthol;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1035.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1994,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
Diainino  Imid  SP;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1036.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Pigment  Blue  60;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1037.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Pigment  Blue  16;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 

H.R.  1038.  A  bill  to  convey  fee  title  to  Per- 
shing County  Water  Conservation  District, 
certain  Federal  lands  known  as  the  Battle 
Mountain  Community  Pastures,  in  recogni- 
tion that  the  land  was  initially  acquired  by 
the  district  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  United  States  for  the  Humboldt  River 
project:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WISE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
STARK): 

H.R.  1039.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  submission 
of  changes  in  customers'  selections  of 
interexchange  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scheuer); 
H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  April  14-21.  1991  and  May  3-10, 
1992  as   "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BUSTAMANTE    (for    himself, 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Gonzales): 
H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1991,  as  "Karate  Kids  Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  pertaining  to  prayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  (for  him- 
self. Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Smfth  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Slatfery,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  DwYER  Of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Martln 
of  New  York,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
McHUGH,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  SCHU- 
mer,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Yat- 
RON,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Martinez,  Ms. 
MOLINARI,  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
K.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  21,  1991.  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Yat- 
RON,   Mr.   Machtley,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
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Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  McNul- 
TY,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,    Mr.    HUOHEB,    Mr.    JEF- 

f  ERSON,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey): 
H.  Cob.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  carefully  consider  indi- 
viduals possessing  knowledge  of  and  having 
experience  with  the  problems  and  operations 
of  small  business  concerns  for  appointments 
to  important  policymaking  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.  Coc.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Albert  Einstein  Congressional 
Fellowsbip  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Re».  76.  Resolution  expressing  sorrow  of 
the  Hoase   at  the   death   of  the  Honorable 
Silvio  O,  Conte;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Rep.  77.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
j>enses  of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
CommiCtee  on  Enei^gy  and  Commerce  In  the 
first  session   of  the   102d   Congress;   to  the 
CommitJtee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Emerson): 
H.  Ree.  78.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses Of  investigations  and  studies  by  (he 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Houae  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MCCURDY: 
H.  Ree.  79.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
in  the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to 
the  Conimittee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.     PAXON     (for    himself,     Mr. 
ARMEY,   Mr.   Barton   of  Texas,   Mr. 
Cox    of   California,    Mr.    Dornan    of 
California.   Mr.   Duncan.   Mr.   Goss. 
Mr.  Gunderson,   Mr.   Hancock.   Mr. 
Hunter.      Mr.      Laoomarsino.      Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.   Mr.   McCrery. 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Btearns.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Rrr- 
TER.   Mr.   James.   Mr.   Dannemeyer. 
tind  Mr.  Campbell  of  California): 
H.  Ree.  80.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
the  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.  Rqs.  81.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
first  seeslon  of  the   102d  Congress;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  R4S.  82.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  activities  of  House  information 
systems  in  the  first  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By    Mr.    SHUSTER    (for   himself.    Mr. 

CoMBEST.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Dornan 

of  California.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

Gekas): 

H.  Ree.  83.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XLHI 

of  the  Bules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

to  require  secrecy  oaths  for  Members  and 

staff  of'the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 

Intelligence;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

16.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  relative  to  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

17.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

18.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

19.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
veterans'  health  care  policies  and  conditions 
at  veterans'  health  care  facilities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 

H.R.  1040.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments lo  the  licensing  of  a  vessel  for  employ- 
ment in  the  coastwise  trade  and  fisheries  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HERMAN: 

H.R.  1041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Yee 
Wah  Yeung,  Raymond  Chi  Man  Yeong,  Che 
Wang  Yeung,  and  Che  Hong  Yeung:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  1042.  A  bin  to  authorize  issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  documentation  for  employment 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  vessel  Pure  Pleasure;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER: 

H.R.  1043.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
convey  property  to  Assistance,  Inter- 
national, Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

H.R.  1044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Susce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UPTON: 

H.R.  1045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Short;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Ms. 
Horn,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  RDJAiix),  Mr.  BoHSKi,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Mav- 

ROULE8,      Mr.      RANOEL,      MS.      NORTON,      Mr. 

Machtley,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
TORRicELU,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
MxniPHY,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Stalunos, 
Ms.  Horn,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  LUKEN,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr.    Dooley,    Mr. 


Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine, 
Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  LaRocco. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Cox  of  Ullnois,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Moran,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 
H.R.  7:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan,   Mr.    DURBIN.    Mr.    CLAY,    Mr.    MOAKLEY, 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mrs.  Morella,  and  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
and  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr. 
Bonior,  and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Schiff. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  87;  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  102:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  RriTER,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. 

H.R.  103:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Rttter.  Mr. 
Lnhofe,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  104:  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Scheuer.  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  105:  Mr.  Rohrabacher  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett. 

H.R.  135:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 

SANTORUM.    Mr.    GUNDERSON.    Mr.    BlLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  E^ngush,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  141:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  177:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr. 
Markey. 

H.R.  178:  Mr.  CUNGER,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  193:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  258:  Mrs.  VucANOv^CH,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mrs.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  260:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Moran,  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

H.R.  300:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  ackerman. 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Enoush,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  317:  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Si- 
korski, Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah,  and 
Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  321:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

H.R.  327:  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Bacchus. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  344:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr. 
HOLLOWAY,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  346:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  353:  Mr.  KLUO. 

H.R.  354:  Mr.  Kluo. 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
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Cardin.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Wolpk,  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  minois,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Carper,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Washinoton,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Kopetski. 
and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  402:  Mr.  BOUCHER. 

H.R.  413:  Mrs.  BoXER,  Mr.  HERGER.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  DWY-ER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie. Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Moran,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  415:  Mrs.  Me^-ers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 

HERGER. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  473:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  474:  Mr.  HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.  EsPY,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Pubter,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Mfl^e,  Mr.  Moran,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Weiss,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  508:  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  548:  Mr.  Guardo,  Mr.  FU8TER,  Mr». 
Mink.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  561:  Mr.  GUARINI. 

H.R.  566:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Costbllo,  Mr. 
Dkon,  Mr.  Porter,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Acker- 
man. Mr.  Barnard.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Ballenoer,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  ESmebsom,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly. Mr.  Carddj.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Kleczka.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Mubtha,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  586:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  UpmsD,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
Mfume. 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Dannemeter. 

H.R.  608:  Mr.  KOPETSKl,  Mr.  Ramoel.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Laoomarsimo,  Mr. 
PEtmy,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Welton. 

H.R.  608:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 
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H.R.  614:  Mr.  Markey  and  Ms.  Horn. 

H.R.  620:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Madigan,  and 
Mr.  BOE. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  FRANK  of  Mas- 
eachusetta,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
McEWEN,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  ALLARD.  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing^ton. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  669:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
HUTTO,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Vento.  and 
Mr.  BONIOR. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  688:  Mr.  GiLCHREST  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  724:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  KLUG,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  STALUNGS.  Mr. 
ScHEiTER,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

H.R.  742:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  743:  Ms.  Molinari  and  Mr.  McClos- 
KBY. 

H.R.  755:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Hortos. 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Brown. 

H.R.  759:  Mr.  Brewster. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  FiSH  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  767:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  CHAPMAN,  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
PUSTER.  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dun.  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Roe. 
and  Mr.  Schiff. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr. 
PENNY,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Faxon, 
Mr.  ARCHER,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Feighan,  and 
Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
BiE,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  801:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  802:  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  810:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Vale.ntine,  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  wolpe,  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  California,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  854:  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr 
Pease,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lipin- 
BD.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.   Mr.   Traficant,    and    Mr. 
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H.R.  856:  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Kolbe.  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H3.  919:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  920:  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 

HJl.  947:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  English,  and 
Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  ZiMMER.  and 
Mr.  Shuster. 

H-;.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Klug. 

HJ.  Res.  57:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  MOL- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Condit.  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

HJ-  Res.  66:  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Lago- 
MABBINO,  Mr.  L.\ncaster.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Gil.man.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Quillen.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Acker.man,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
OwBNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Yatoon.  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Obex. 

HJ.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  ackerman, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Owkns  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Obey.  Mrs. 
B'iTjON.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  73;  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and 
Mr.  Quillen. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rrr- 
ter,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr. 
Roa 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  MILLER  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
SuNDQuisT,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Frost.  Ms. 
Oak.\r.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
STa^'HOLM.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
PosHARD.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Annu-nzio,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Barnard.  Ms. 
Peuosi.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Regula.  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Dwter  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Wax- 
ma!*,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Quil- 
len, Mr.  PURSELL,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
GiLCHREST,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Wil- 
soM,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  JoN-TZ,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr«.  Mink,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
FoBD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNCs.  and  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 


H.J.  R0S.  88:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  BOR- 
SKi,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Herper,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  RrrrER,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  98:  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  LANCASTER, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Machtley,  and 
Ms.  SlaCghter  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Pickett,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Be- 
vill, Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  Callfarnia,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
LEHM.S.N  of  Florida,  Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Browder,  iMr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Clhment,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Regula,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis,   Mr.     Bliley,     Mr.     Brewster,     Mr. 

BUNNINO,  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE,  Mr.  CAMPBELL  Of 

Colorado,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Erdreicw,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Mavrooles,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smfth  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  aes.  106:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  GiLCHREST,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

H.J.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Erdreioh,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Guarini  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 

Mr.  HudHES,  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Ms. 
Long.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
McMiLUEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  RauKEMA,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Sander*,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Weldom,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  KOST- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Scheueh.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  AuCom.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  McDermott,  and  Mr. 
Murtha. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Hayes  of  UUnois,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Soutih  Dakota,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Vamder  Jagt,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio, Mr,  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Mdjeta,  Mr.  Skeen, 
and  Mr.  Pallone. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  and  Mr.  Regula. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Cox  of  California  and 
Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Santorum, 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  La- 
OOMARSINO,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Coyne,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Henry, 


Mr.  Schiff,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Klug.  and 
Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  ESPY,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mrs. 
Morella. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Ms.  Molinari. 

H.  Con.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia  and 
Ms.  Molinari. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Washington,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Pallone,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr 
Machtley,  Ms.  Long,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Mltiphy, 
and  Mr.  Kyl. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

29.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Office 
of  the  Governor,  Boise,  ID,  relative  to  the 
disapproval  of  delivery  of  nuclear  waste  to 
INEL;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  losular  Af- 
fairs. 

30.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of  Pa- 
cific Island  Legislatures,  relative  to  the  full 
eradication  of  the  melon  fly;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

31.  Also,  petition  of  the  Embassy  of  Chile, 
Office  of  the  Ambassador,  relative  to  the 
Special  Commission  which  investigated  the 
case  of  the  grapes  contaminated  with  cya- 
nide: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6. 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson. 

Dr.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God,  Creator  of  all  things. 
true  and  just  and  merciful  in  all  Thy 
ways,  as  we  approach  the  birthday  of 
the  father  of  our  country,  we  find  com- 
fort in  one  of  his  favorite  verses:  "Pre- 
serve me,  O  God:  for  in  thee  do  I  put 
my  tnist." — Psalm  16:1. 

And  we  hear  with  gratitude  his  mes- 
sage in  a  "circular  to  the  States",  June 
8,  1783:  "I  now  make  it  my  earnest 
prayer,  that  God  would  have  you,  and 
the  State  over  which  you  preside,  in 
his  holy  protection,  that  he  would  in- 
cline the  hearts  of  the  Citizens  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  Government,  to  entertain 
a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one 
another,  for  their  fellow  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  and  particu- 
larly for  their  brethren  who  have 
served  in  the  Field,  and  finally,  that  he 
would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to 
dispose  us  all,  to  do  Justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  demean  (i.e.,  comport) 
ourselves  with  that  Charity,  humility 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  were 
the  Characteristicks  of  the  Divine  Au- 
thor of  our  blessed  Religion,  and  with- 
out an  humble  imitation  of  whose  ex- 
ample in  these  things,  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  Nation." 

Forgive  us.  Lord,  when  we  forsake 
the  faith  which  so  continually 
strengthened  and  guided  our  forebears 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

At  11  this  morning,  the  Senate  will 
resome  consideration  of  S.  320,  the  Ex- 
port Administration  reauthorization 
bill,  with  the  Specter  amendment  No.  3 
relative  to  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  murders,  as  the 
pending  amendment. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that  there 
may  be  rollcall  votes  occurring  today 
as  consideration  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration reauthorization  bill,  and 
amendments  thereto,  continues. 

For  the  information  of  Senators, 
once  action  is  concluded  on  the  Export 
Administration  reauthorization  bill,  I 
intend  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESrOE^JT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  to  extend  not  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENDA 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  consumer  protec- 
tion agenda  for  the  102d  Congress.  My 
goal  is  simple  and  straightforweird: 
Save  consumers  money  by  protecting 
them  from  price  fixing  and  price 
gouging. 

The  consumer  protection  agenda  con- 
sists of  three  separate  legislative  ini- 
tiatives which  address  some  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  Nation:  Retail 
goods,  insurance,  and  cable  television. 
Enactment    of    these    bills    will    save 


money  for  anyone  who  shops  at  dis- 
count stores,  buys  insurance,  or  sub- 
scribes to  cable  television. 

The  first  bill  we  are  today  introduc- 
ing is  designed  to  stop  price  fixing  in 
retail  goods.  When  a  consumer  wants 
to  buy  a  TV  set.  he  or  she  should  be 
able  to  get  the  best  price  possible.  Con- 
sumers' should  not  have  to  worry  that 
the  manufacturer  has  forced  retailers 
to  raise  the  price  or  has,  at  the  insist- 
ence of  a  high  priced  retailer,  cut  off 
discount  competition  entirely.  Our  bill 
would  amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  consumers  to  buy  at 
discount. 

Many  consumers  who  shop  at  dis- 
count stores  may  be  unaware  that  their 
right  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price  pos- 
sible is  under  siege.  The  damage  caused 
by  price  fixing  may  not  be  immediately 
obvious  because  consumers  cannot 
know  how  low  the  price  might  have 
been  in  an  open,  competitive  market.  A 
consumer  also  may  be  unaware  that  a 
particular  product  is  not  for  sale  at 
discount  stores  or  is  no  longer  offered 
at  a  discount  price  because  the  manu- 
facturer has  refused  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply a  discounter. 

Todajr.  retailers  who  are  cut  off— or 
threatened  with  termination — by  a 
manufacturer  because  they  failed  to 
raise  prices,  have  little  recourse  under 
the  law.  Our  bill  will  get  that  retailer 
a  fair  hearing  in  court  under  laws 
which  make  it  clear  that  price  fixing  is 
absolutely  illegal.  Our  bill  would 
change  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  favored  price  fixers. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  will 
make  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  apply 
to  the  insurance  industry.  The  bill 
would  modify  the  antitrust  immunity 
created  in  1945  by  the  McCarran-Fer- 
gruson  Act.  It  will  protect  consumers  by 
prohibiting  insurers  from  fixing  prices, 
dividing  markets,  and  forcing  consum- 
ers to  l)uy  several  policies  at  a  time. 

The  issue  of  repealing  the  insurance 
industry's  immunity  has  been  before  us 
for  several  years.  But  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues: Make  no  mistake,  the  insur- 
ance industry  has  changed  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  few  years.  The  Amer- 
ican public  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  availability  and  cost  of  insurance, 
as  well  as  the  security  of  their  invest- 
ments in  insurance  companies. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  is 
broad:  consumers,  small  business. 
State  attorneys  general,  labor,  senior 
citizenB,  women,  banks,  medical  asso- 
ciations and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. These  groups,  like  the  American 
public,  do  not  understand  why  a  $2  tril- 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  klentiries  stateraents  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fl<x>r. 
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lion  industry— one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  in  the  country— is  ex- 
empt from  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  my  colleagues  evaluate  this  legis- 
lation, they  will  find  that  some  hard 
questions  are  being  asked.  Who  is 
watching  over  insurance  companies? 
The  States  are  supposed  to  be,  but 
often  the  answer  is  no  one.  Will  lax 
oversight  of  insurance  comjpanies  lead 
to  another  S&L  type  FIASCO?  Is  insur- 
ance affordable,  available  and  under- 
standable? 

Numerous  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate — including  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair — are  conducting  vigorous  over- 
sight of  the  insurance  industry.  What 
we  are  finding  is  quite  disturbing. 

Removing  the  antitrust  exemption 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  industry's 
problems,  but  it  is  the  proven  way  to 
generate  competition.  Let  the  mar- 
ket— not  the  insurance  companies — de- 
termine how  much  insurance  should  be 
sold  and  at  what  price.  It  is  time  to  re- 
form the  insurance  industry's  antitrust 
immunity. 

The  third  legislative  initiative  con- 
sists of  two  bills  which  will  protect 
consumers  from  the  monopoly  power 
wielded  by  the  cable  Industry. 

Too  many  consumers  across  the 
country  have  had  to  deal  with  cable 
companies  that  take  forever  to  install 
cable  service,  that  never  answer  the 
phone  when  a  consumer  has  a  question 
or  needs  a  repair,  that  drop  program 
channels  with  almost  no  notice  to  sub- 
scribers, and  that  adopt  a  "take  it  or 
leave  it"  attitude  about  rate  hikes. 
There  is  a  simple  reason  why  so  many 
cable  operators  have  been  able  to  be- 
have this  way  and  still  remain  in  busi- 
ness: They  are  monopolies;  they  are 
the  only  game  in  town. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  consumers 
in  the  entire  country  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  among  competing 
cable  systems.  Due  to  action  by  Con- 
gress and  the  FCC,  only  a  tiny  handful 
of  cable  systems  across  the  country  are 
subject  to  rate  regulation,  even  though 
rates  have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years. 
And  the  cable  industry  has  used  its 
control  over  programming  to  thwart 
the  emergence  of  such  potential  com- 
petitors as  wireless  cable  and  the  sat- 
ellite dish  industry.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  cable  television  Is  free  f^om  both 
regulation  and  competition.  Consumers 
are  completely  unprotected. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  will 
promote  competition  in  the  delivery  of 
cable  programming  to  consumers  and 
permit  local  regulation  of  rates  in 
communities  where  consumers  are 
served  by  only  one  cable  progranruning 
distributor. 

Laat  Congress,  we  came  very  close  to 
enacting  cable  reform  legislation.  This 
year,  some  say  that  prospects  for  cable 
legislation  are  bleak  because  neither 
the  industry  nor  the  White  House  want 
a  bill.  There  is  also  talk  that  Congress 


need  not  move  on  cable  legislation  be- 
cause the  FCC  may  adopt  new  rules  de- 
signed to  check  cable's  monoixjly 
power.  But  the  time  for  an  FCC  solu- 
tion has  passed.  Many  cable  operators 
have  already  devised  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent any  new  regulatory  rules  that 
might  be  developed  by  the  FCC,  and 
the  problems  with  the  industry  are  so 
pervasive  that  only  a  legislative  fix 
will  suffice. 

Last  month,  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee — Senators  Rollings, 
INOUYE,  and  Danforth— introduced  a 
cable  bill,  S.  12,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor.  S.  12  is  not  as  strong  as  I 
would  like  it  to  be— and  that  is  partly 
why  I  am  introducing  these  bills 
today— but  it  is  an  excellent  start.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  get  a  strong  cable 
bill  enacted. 

I  will  be  moving  on  other  consumer 
protection  measures  throughout  this 
Congress.  But  the  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  are  measures  which  are  long 
overdue.  The  consumers  of  this  country 
are  waiting  for  Congress  to  take  action 
which  will  save  them  money  and  pro- 
tect them  against  anticompetitive  be- 
havior. We  should  not  let  them  down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  these  bills,  a  full  statement  on 
each  of  these  legislative  measures,  as 
well  as  statements  by  other  Senators 
in  support  of  the  resale  price  mainte- 
nance legislation  will  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  METZEhfBAUM 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S.  429, 
S.  430,  S.  431,  and  S.  432  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Kevin  Matthews  of  my 
staff  be  given  privileges  of  the  floor  for 
the  duration  of  morning  business 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ENERGY 
PLAN 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
nationwide  poll  conducted  by  the  Alli- 
ance To  Save  Elnergy  found  that  three 
out  of  four  Americans  believe  that  re- 


ducing energy  demand  makes  more 
sense  than  increasing  energy  supplies. 
By  that  same  margin,  the  American 
people  would  give  the  development  of 
renewable  energy  sources,  such  as  solar 
or  wind,  top  priority  in  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  allocates  its  research 
dollars. 

The  American  people  exhibit  com- 
mon sense  when  It  comes  to  energy  pol- 
icy—almost instinctively,  they  want  to 
conserve  energy,  and  they  want  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  oil.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  the  administration  is 
about  to  give  them  an  energy  policy 
that  makes  sense  only  to  the  oil  and 
auto  companies  whom  it  will  protect. 
The  national  energy  policy  plan,  as 
outlined  in  reports  I  have  seen,  is  a 
blueprint  for  disaster — for  our  econ- 
omy, our  taxpayers  and  our  consumers, 
and  our  environment.  It  will  arrive  on 
Capitol  Hill  already  running  on  empty. 

From  all  accounts,  the  administra- 
tion is  prepared  to  focus  not  on  con- 
servation or  clean  energy  alternatives, 
but  on  new  domestic  production  of  oil. 
It  wants  to  develop  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  give  the  country 
more  of  what  it  does  not  want — a  dirty, 
often  expensive,  finite  resource  name- 
ly, oil.  Despite  the  lack  of  evidence 
that  there  is  significant  oil  in  the  Arc- 
tic Refuge,  and  despite  the  evidence 
that  oil  production  in  that  fragile  eco- 
system would  be  extremely  destructive 
to  the  environment,  the  adnunistration 
wants  to  push  ahead  to  find  what,  at 
most,  would  give  us  a  6  month  to  1  year 
supply  of  oil;  that  is  nothing  more  than 
a  quick  fix  that  does  not  deal  with  our 
fundamental  problem.  The  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  is  a  similarly  risky  loca- 
tion to  explore  for  and  develop  oil  re- 
sources. 

All  that  effort — all  that  exiiense  and 
environmental  damage — would  give  us 
precious  little  of  a  product  that  we 
know  pollutes  our  atmosphere  when  it 
is  burned.  And  increased  development 
of  domestic  oil  reserves  would  still  not 
buy  us  protection  from  the  instability 
of  world  oil  markets.  Oil  is  priced  on  a 
global  scale;  it  matters  not  from  where 
it  comes,  it  costs  whatever  the  traders 
on  the  world  oil  nuirkets  want  it  to 
cost.  If  we  were  100  percent  totally  reli- 
ant on  purely  domestic  sources  of  oil. 
the  price  of  gas  for  our  cars  and  beat- 
ing oil  for  our  homes  would  still  have 
skyrocketed  after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  increased  domestic 
production  would  not  only  fail  to  pro- 
tect us  from  price  gyrations,  it  would 
fail  to  supply  us  with  the  oil  we  pres- 
ently need  to  run  our  economy.  Like  it 
or  not,  there  is  simply  not  enough  oil 
under  the  land  or  waters  of  the  United 
States  to  supply  our  energy  needs  now 
and  in  the  future.  We  have  at  most  3 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves  and 
that  includes  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mate of  reserves  in  the  Arctic  Refuge. 
Meanwhile,  of  least  half  of  the  world's 
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oil  reserves  exist  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  To  the  extent  we  rely  on  oil,  we 
will  necessarily  continue  to  rely  on  for- 
eign sources  of  that  oil,  and  that  is  not 
good  for  America. 

Therein  is  the  key — "to  the  extent 
we  rely  on  oil."  A  sound  national  en- 
ergy policy  should  begin  by  changing 
that  premise.  We  need  strong  conserva- 
tion measures  and  we  need  effective  al- 
ternative energy  sources.  Let  us  start 
with  the  Federal  Government  itself. 
Administration  policymakers  seem  in- 
tent on  removing  the  Government  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  energy  mar- 
ketplace, but  they  cannot  deny  this  re- 
ality: the  Government  is — at  a  cost  to 
taxpayers  of  $4  billion  each  year — the 
single  largest  consumer  of  energy  In 
America. 

The  development  of  an  energy  policy 
should,  like  charity,  begin  at  home 
with  the  Federal  Government  itself.  I 
have  proposed  that  the  Government 
take  the  lead  in  conserving  energy  In 
its  myriad  of  facilities  nationwide.  Up 
to  now,  the  administration  has  not 
even  issued  a  simple  Executive  order  to 
require  its  agencies  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Management  Program. 
which  encourages  energy  conservation. 
It  should  do  that,  and  more.  Under  my 
proposal,  which  is  incorporated  in  Sen- 
ator Tim  Wirth's  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  required  to  adopt  cost-effective  en- 
ergy conservation  programs  at  all  fed- 
erally owned  or  leased  facilities.  The 
legislation  promotes  the  use  of  "shared 
savings  contracts"  between  Govern- 
ment and  energy  companies  by  which 
utilities  would  install  conservation 
measures  at  little  or  no  cost  to  tax- 
payers; these  measures  would,  in  turn, 
reduce  the  Government's  massive  en- 
ergy bill.  One  simple  step  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  would  be  to  re- 
place its  millions  of  light  bulbs  with 
new  compact  fluorescent  bulbs  which 
use  about  one-quarter  as  much  energy, 
and  that  would  save  almost  $1  billion  a 
year. 

The  administration  could  also  pro- 
mote energy  conservation  in  America 
by  adopting  Senator  Richard  Bryan's 
bill  to  raise  the  fuel  economy  of  auto- 
mobiles to  40  miles  per  gallon  by  the 
year  2000.  If  we  did  that,  by  2005  we 
would  save,  on  a  daily  basis,  nearly  10 
times  the  amount  of  oil  we  could  ever 
pump  out  of  the  Arctic  refuge.  Eighty- 
four  percent  of  the  American  public 
supports  increasing  the  fuel  efficiency 
of  automobiles.  It  can  be  done;  it  can 
be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost;  and  it  will 
conserve  a  tremendous  amount  of  en- 
ergy. 

But  energy  conservation  alone  will 
not  get  the  job  done.  We  need  alter- 
natives to  oil  if  we  are  to  provide  for 
America's  energy  needs  in  the  future. 
That  is  why  I  have  also  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  become  the 
proving  ground  for  new  fuel  cell  tech- 
nology.   Fuel    cells — clean,    renewable 


batteries — are  at  the  leading  edge  of 
the  wave  of  energy  technology,  and 
other  nations,  such  as  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, are  spending  millions  to  develop 
tham.  Under  my  proposal,  10  Federal 
facilities  would  be  required  to  install 
fuel  cells  as  their  power  sources.  That 
is  a  modest  beginning,  but  I  believe  the 
pilot  program  would  create  a  market 
for  fuel  cells  and  demonstrate  their 
tremendous  value  and  would  help  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  these  cells  through- 
out the  private  sector. 

We  must  also  explore  other  potential 
sources  of  clean  energy,  including 
solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  power, 
electric  cars,  and  natural  gas.  Through 
tax  credits  and  research  grants,  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  much  more 
to  promote  alternative  energy  sources. 
We  can  either  develop  such  sources 
ourselves,  or  we  will  end  up  having  to 
buy  them  from  our  competitors  in  the 
global  market. 

The  lack  of  a  coherent  national  en- 
ergy' policy  has  hurt  our  Nation  in 
three  important  ways:  Our  trade  deficit 
goes  up  and  our  domestic  economy  suf- 
fers whenever  world  oil  prices  increase; 
other  nations  are  winning  a  competi- 
tive edge  which  allows  them  to  produce 
their  product  with  much  lower  energy 
cost:  and  our  environment  suffers  be- 
cause of  our  continuing  use  of  pollut- 
ing energy  sources.  The  administra- 
tion's plan,  as  it  has  been  reported, 
does  nothing  to  solve  those  basic  prob- 
lems. We  need  to  make  a  dramatic  de- 
parture from  the  policies  of  the  past 
and  embark  on  a  path  toward  a  more 
conserving,  efficient,  and  clean  Amer- 
ica. The  administration  sadly  has 
abandoned  its  opportunity  to  lead;  it  is 
now  up  to  the  Congress  to  fill  that  void 
and  act  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  our  environment,  our  economy,  and 
our  future. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
the  previous  morning  business  is  ac- 
cordinjly  extended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  433  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


;     EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  or  until  such  time  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  floor  managers  re- 
turn to  the  official  business  that  we 
have  scheduled  for  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As  in 
morning  business? 


NOTIFICATION  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  FREE  TRADE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5,  1991,  President  Bush  for- 
mally notified  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  pursuant  to 
section  1102(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  of  his 
intent  to  enter  into  trade  negotiations 
with  Canada.  These  negotiations  are 
aimed  at  creating  a  three-way  North 
American  Free  Trade  Area  comprised 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

In  order  to  provide  all  Members  with 
full  information  on  this  notification 
from  the  President,  I  hereby  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  appear  in  the  CONGRES- 
sioNAU  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wkpte  House. 
Washington,  February  5, 1991. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  letter  to  you  of 
Septemiber  25.  1990.  I  notined  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  trade  negrotlatlons  with 
Mexico  pursuant  to  section  1102(c)  of  the  Om- 
nibus iVade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988 
("1988  Act").  At  the  same  time,  I  informed 
you  that  the  Government  of  Canada  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  participate  in  the  nego- 
tiation*, with  a  view  to  negotiating  an 
agreement  or  agreements  among  all  three 
countries.  I  stated  then  that  we  would  be 
consulting  with  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
Govemtnents  to  explore  the  posalbUitles  in 
this  regard,  and  that,  depending  upon  the 
outcome  of  our  consultations,  I  would  send  a 
further  or  revised  notice  to  the  Committee. 

Ambassador  Hills  has  recently  concluded 
consultations  with  her  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can counterparts,  as  well  as  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  other  members  of  Congress, 
and  the  private  sector.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that,  cm  the  basis  of  these  consultations, 
Presldebt  Salinas,  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
and  I  have  agreed  to  seek  a  three-way  free 
trade  area.  Although  it  may  not  be  tech- 
nically required  under  section  1102  of  the  1968 
Act,  in  the  spirit  of  the  close  cooperation 
that  has  characterized  our  consultations,  I 
am  hereby  formally  notifying  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  trade  negotiations  with 
Canada. 
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We  have  an  historic  opportunity  in  these 
negotiations  to  create  a  North  American 
Free  Trade  Area  embracing  some  3G0  million 
people  to  the  benefit  of  all  three  nations.  My 
Administration  looks  forward  to  working 
with  you  further  on  this  historic  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 


MCENTIRE  Am  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BASE  GOES  TO  WAR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  as  in  past  wars,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
courage  of  America's  warriors.  But  be- 
yond courage,  what  impresses  me  in 
this  war  is  the  sheer  competence  and 
professionalism  of  our  forces — from 
General  Schwarzkopf  right  down  to  the 
most  jimior  aircraft  maintenance  me- 
chanic. In  that  regard,  among  the  best 
and  the  brightest  are  the  contingents 
fi-om  McEntire  Air  National  Guard 
Base  in  South  Carolina.  Their  perform- 
ance has  been  truly  spectacular — which 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who 
have  followed  with  pride  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  169th  Tactical  Fight- 
er Group  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  just  imagine  this.  The 
base  commander  at  McEntire,  Lt.  Col. 
Jerry  H.  Risher,  got  the  order  on  De- 
cember 27  to  report  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Bear  in  mind  that  his  Air  National 
Guard  pilots  are  full-time  attorneys, 
sheriffs  deputies,  airline  pilots  and  so 
on,  from  the  length  and  breadth  of 
South  Carolina.  But  within  48  hours  of 
the  callup,  everyone  of  the  25  F-16's  in 
the  157th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
had  been  launched  and  was  flying  non- 
stop to  Saudi  Arabia.  Less  than  3 
weeks  later,  those  F-16's  were  in  com- 
bat under  the  direct  lead  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  Marshall,  spearheading  the  sec- 
ond wave  of  air  attacks  on  Iraq.  In  the 
4  weeks  since,  pilots  of  the  157th  have 
flown  combat  missions  against  the 
Iraqi  Republican  Guard  and  other  tar- 
gets literally  around  the  clock.  To 
date,  they  have  racked  up  more  than 
1,000  sorties,  an  average  of  40  per  air- 
craft, without  a  single  loss  of  pilot  or 
plane.  To  put  it  mildly,  this  is  a  stun- 
ning tribute  not  just  to  the  readiness 
and  skill  of  this  particular  fighter 
group,  but  to  the  entire  concept  of  the 
total  force  military,  integrating  active 
duty  with  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units. 

Mr.  President,  having  talked  to  hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians  in  some  15 
counties  over  the  last  week,  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  people  of  my  State  take 
tremendous  pride  in  the  performance  of 
these  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units.  On  the  evening  news,  they  see 
the  tail  fins  of  those  F-16's  with 
"South  Carolina"  printed  in  bold  let- 
ters. They  see  the  words  "Swamp 
Fox"— the  trademark  of  the  157th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Squadron— painted  on  the 
fuselage  just  behind  the  pilot's  canopy. 
And  if  they  look  closer  at  the  tail  fins, 
they  can  also  see  in  block  letters  the 


words  "World  Champions:  Gunsmoke 
'89."  This  refers  to  the  157th'8  first- 
place  finish  in  the  worldwide  fighter- 
gunnery  competition,  testing  their  air- 
to-ground  combat  skills  against  the 
best  U.S.  squadrons  from  around  the 
world,  including  full-time  active  duty 
Air  Force  units.  The  157th  from 
McEntire — a  reserve  unit — won  Top 
Gun  honors,  and  you  just  don't  get  any 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  major 
contingents  deployed  in  the  gulf  from 
McEntire  Air  National  Guard  Base. 
First,  there  are  the  105  men  and  women 
from  McEntire's  240th  Combat  Commu- 
nications Squadron,  who  are  deployed 
at  what  everyone  simply  calls  "the  big 
base"  in  central  Saudi  Arabia  near  Ri- 
yadh. The  240th,  under  the  superb  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Col.  William  S.  Teer,  has 
setup  all  ground  communications  at 
the  base  and  is  handling  round-the- 
clock  air  traffic  control,  which  is  a  tre- 
mendously complex  and  demanding 
job. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  650  men 
and  women  of  the  169th  Tactical  Fight- 
er Group,  which  includes  the  25  F-16's 
of  the  157th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  support  and 
maintenance  personnel.  There  is  noth- 
ing I  can  say  in  praise  of  this  outfit 
that  will  speak  more  eloquently  than 
the  fact  that  it  has  flown  1,000  missions 
in  4  weeks'  time  without  a  single  loss 
either  to  enemy  fire  or  to  mechanical 
problems.  This  would  be  remarkable  in 
peacetime  training  conditions,  and  is 
truly  exceptional  given  the  stress  of 
nonstop  combat  over  a  period  of  1 
month. 

Maj.  Charles  Savage  of  Columbia  is 
chief  of  maintenance  for  the  169th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Group,  and  his  crews  have 
achieved  a  reliability  rate  of  close  to 
100  percent,  meaning  that  close  to  100 
percent  of  the  Group's  25  fighters  are 
fully  mission  capable  at  any  given 
time.  As  you  can  imagine,  that  is  an 
extraordinarily  high  rating,  and  it  is  a 
real  tribute  to  the  skills  and  dogged 
dedication  of  those  ground  technicians 
working  in  unbelievably  demanding 
conditions.  I  can't  speak  highly  enough 
of  the  job  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  what  gives  all  Ameri- 
cans such  pride  in  the  performance  of 
Reserve  xmits  such  as  these  from 
McEntire  is  that  they  are  truly  citizen 
soldiers — men  and  women  fi-om  all 
walks  of  life  who  are  serving  at  great 
sacrifice  to  their  families  and  careers. 
They  range  in  age  ftom  their  early 
twenties  to  their  early  fifties.  Seven  or 
eight  of  the  pilots  of  McElntire's  157th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  left  behind 
pregnant  wives.  The  men  and  women  of 
the  167th  include  secretaries,  airline  pi- 
lots, police  officers,  you  name  it.  One 
of  the  157th'8  fighter  pilots.  Phil 
Leventis,  is  a  Democratic  State  sen- 
ator ftom  District  35.  Sumter  County. 
Phil  is  flying  combat  missions  on  a 
daily  basis.   Another  fighter  pilot  is 


George  B.  Patrick,  a  dairy  farmer  from 
Santee  whose  daddy  was  South  Caroli- 
na's commissioner  of  agriculture.  An- 
thony D.  Floyd,  just  23  just  old,  who 
with  his  family  operates  a  furniture  re- 
finishing  business  in  Charleston,  is 
serving  now  as  a  satellite  communica- 
tions specialist  with  the  240th  Combat 
Communications  Squadron. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  and  women 
from  McEntire  Air  National  Guard 
Base  are  our  best  and  finest.  They  are 
doing  an  extraordinary  job  for  their 
country,  and  they  are  doing  South 
Carolina  proud.  My  hat  is  off  to  every 
one  of  them,  and  I  join  all  Americans 
in  praying  for  their  safe  and  S];>eedy  re- 
turn. We  will  welcome  them  back  as 
the  heroes  they  are. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARINE  CPL. 
STEPHEN  BENTZLIN 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  first  American  troops  to  fall 
in  the  sands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
Marine  Cpl.  Stephen  Bentzlin,  a  Min- 
nesotan,  and  a  member  of  the  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  Band  of  Sioux.  In  the  days 
following  the  tragedy,  I  have  had  the 
great  privilege  to  come  to  know  Ste- 
phen's mother,  Barbara  Anderson,  of 
Wood  Lake,  MN.  It  was  an  honor  to  at- 
tend Corporal  Bentzlin's  funeral  serv- 
ices in  Wood  Lake  and  St.  Paul,  MN, 
and  to  experience  the  great  love  and 
peace  with  which  his  family  and  friends 
celebrate  his  life.  The  following  is  the 
eulogy  for  Stephen  Bentzlin  as  offered 
by  his  mother  and  my  friend,  Barbara 
Anderson. 

Barbara  Anderson's  Eulogy  for  Stephen 
Bentzlin 

I  believe  this  is  a  great  reflection  of  who 
we  all  are.  It  represents  our  hopes,  our 
dreams,  our  prayers,  and  the  love  we  have 
for  our  country  and  of  one  another. 

These  last  2  weeks  that  we  have  been  wait- 
ing have  been  very  hard.  I  have  heard  many 
expressions  of  love,  and  sympathy,  and  car- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  time  to  think  of  other 
times  when  people  are  also  able  to  express 
those  same  kinds  of  expressions,  and  has 
made  me  think  of  many  moments  wnen  I 
thought  that  no  one  cares,  or  no  one  wanted 
to  bear,  or  people  were  busy.  Yet,  people  find 
themselves  backing  us,  and  I  hope  that  we 
have  been  there,  too,  for  you. 

The  death  of  my  son  has  been  hard,  but  I 
also  know  that  I  celebrate  his  coming  home. 
I  celebrate  that  he  has  done  his  part.  I  re- 
membered, as  Daniel  read  these  verses  that 
Steve  wrote  when  he  was  in  church  school 
that  when  our  kids  got  up  in  Aront  of  a  room 
of  people,  we  kind  of  smiled  and  we  really 
appreciated  what  a  good  job  they  did.  So  I 
feel  that  today;  that  he  has  done  a  gtx>d  Job. 
But  most  of  all.  through  all  of  this,  it  baa 
taught  me  how  love  and  peace  are  at  our 
very  core.  That  not  only  in  this  war,  becaoae 
there  are  wars  right  here.  War  is  right  here 
within  our  families,  within  the  relations 
that  we  have  with  our  neighbors,  with  our 
coworkers.  It  goes  as  far  as  the  intanglMes. 

We  need  to  ask  for  peace,  to  have  this 
place  be  a  place  of  peace,  and  liberty,  and 
love,  and  justice,  for  all  of  us.  not  only  for 
our  men  and  women  to  come  home  to,  but 
for  all  of  us  to  feel  in  our  everyday  lives.  For 
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our  children  to  be  able  to  grow  up  in  that  at- 
mosphere. This  war  has  made  us  all  very 
much  aware  of  what  happens  and  how  awful 
war  Is.  Then  some  report  that  we  see  beyond 
all  of  these  differences  and  we  have  had 
sometimes  in  our  day  to  day  life.  To  truly 
love  one  another  as  God  loved  us.  Then 
maybe,  just  maybe,  this  will  be  the  war  that 
will  end  all  wars. 


J  Ml 


THE  SOVIET  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  to  the  current  Soviet 
proposal  that  has  been  put  forth  on  the 
gulf  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  so-called 
peace  proposal  is  a  ploy.  To  put  it  sim- 
ply, it  can,  should,  and  must  be  re- 
jected. It's  main  points  were  rejected 
by  the  coalition  before  January  15  and 
obviously  are  more  unacceptable  now 
than  they  were  at  that  point  In  time. 

Among  the  items  reported  to  be  in 
the  Soviet  proposal  that  concerns  me 
the  most  are:  First,  a  guarantee  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  personal  safety;  second. 
linkage  to  Middle  East  issues  such  as 
the  Palestinian  question  after  we  have 
specifically  indicated  there  will  be  no 
such  linkage,  and,  third,  a  total  dis- 
regard for  many  of  the  U.N.  resolutions 
adopted  on  Iraq. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  What  reso- 
lutions? What  conditions? 

No.  1,  the  U.N.  resolutions  clearly 
said  that  Iraq  would  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  damages  that  they  inflicted. 
Are  we  now  to  say  that  under  the  So- 
viet proposal  Saddam  Hussein  could 
take  his  hordes  and  take  his  armies 
back,  that  we  guarantee  his  personal 
safety  and  his  administration  can  con- 
tinue, that  he  can  keep  his  killing  ma- 
chine, his  war  machine  as  we  find  it? 
That  there  will  not  be  reparations  and 
no  damage?  That  we  are  going  to  re- 
ward him  by  promising  a  peace  con- 
ference as  it  relates  to  the  Palestinian 
Issues?  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  believes 
that  Saddam  Hussein,  as  a  result  of  the 
war  crimes  that  he  has  committed 
since  his  invasion  of  Kuwait  should  be 
captured  and  tried  as  the  war  criminal 
he  is. 

And  what  is  the  world's  reaction  to 
this  betrayal  of  the  coalition  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev?  That  is  what  it  is;  it  is  a 
betrayal.  The  European  Community  re- 
portedly is  to  lift  the  ban  on  food  aid 
imposed  after  the  slaughter  of  the  p)eo- 
ple  in  the  Baltics.  What  a  reaction; 
what  a  wonderful  thing.  We  reward  him 
for  slaughtering  people,  for  rolling  his 
troops  in,  as  the  Soviet  Union  did  to 
Hungary  in  1956  using  the  guise  of  what 
was  taking  place  in  the  Suez  crisis. 

At  precisely  the  wrong  time,  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  is  sending  the 
wrong  signal.  What  are  we  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  doing?  We  are  continuing  our 
own  food  aid.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
cut  off  our  own  aid  to  the  Soviets  and 
protest  the  European  action  in  the 
strongest  terms. 


What  would  the  practical  effects  of 
the  Soviet  proposals  be?  I  think  we 
have  to  examine  them.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  remain  in  power.  He  would 
become  an  Arab  hero.  He  would  be  the 
modern  day  Saladin.  He  would  have 
faced  down  the  broadest  international 
coalition  since  World  War  II.  Then,  as 
a  conclusion,  we  would  convene  a  world 
conference  in  the  Palestinian  question. 
Undoubtedly,  he  would  become  the 
leader  of  every  radical  group  every  ter- 
rorist group,  every  religious  fundamen- 
talist group  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
To  top  it  off,  he  would  be  guaranteed 
his  personal  safety  and  he  would  still 
have  the  rich  resources  of  Iraq  to  pur- 
sue his  military  aims. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  obviously 
hope  to  rescue  their  client  state  from 
the  dilemma  that  Saddam  has  placed 
them  in.  Their  cynical  use  of  this  crisis 
to  forward  their  own  regional  aims  is 
rather  obvious. 

President  Bush  has  rightly  been  re- 
strained in  his  language  while  rejecting 
the  Soviet  proposal.  But  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, however,  have  an  obligation  to 
speak  in  plainer  terms. 

The  Soviet  leadership  cannot  be 
trusted.  They  cannot  be  trusted  to 
allow  democratic  reforms  at  home. 
They  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  their 
military  in  check  in  the  Baltic  and 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  what  is 
right  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Baltics  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  While  I  was  there.  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  destruction  leveled 
against  the  proponents  of  democracy  in 
the  Baltics  and  in  Russia  itself.  But 
even  more  disturbing  were  the  attacks 
against  Gorbachev's  former  allies  in 
the  battle  for  glasnost  and  perestroika. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  clearly  chosen  the 
path  of  dictatorship.  He  has  clearly 
chosen  the  path  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  KGB  and  the  military.  His 
actions  in  the  gulf  are  just  another  in- 
dication of  his  return  to  the  divisive 
practices  of  past  Governments. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  what  they  are  and  not 
what  we  would  hope  they  would  be.  If 
we  continue  our  policies  of  providing 
them  with  American  aid  and  European 
aid.  all  we  are  doing  is  making  for  a 
leaner,  meaner  Soviet  empire.  Dream- 
ers may  hope  for  reform,  but  realists 
now  see  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  if  Mr.  Gorbachev  continues  his 
ways.  It  is  time  to  stop  feeding  the  So- 
viet bear. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MGifNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,167th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  yesterday 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission offered  an  alternative  proposal 
to  title  in  of  S.  207,  the  Intermarket 
Coordination  Act  of  1991.  I  would  like 
to  takiE  just  a  few  minutes  to  share  my 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  about 
this  proposal. 

As  you  may  know,  there  has  been  a 
long  and  sometimes  bitter  battle  rag- 
ing between  the  securities  and  futures 
exchaoges  over  stock  index  futures, 
both  in  terms  of  regulation  and  over- 
sight of  margins,  as  well  as  new  finan- 
cial products  and  their  regrulation. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
these  various  issues.  Senators  Leahy, 
LUGAR,  DODD,  Heinz,  and  I  sat  down 
and  dtew  up  a  compromise  designed  to 
get  these  issues  behind  us  and  thus  get 
the  CFTC's  reauthorization  and  reform 
bill  signed  into  law. 

I  happen  to  think  that  measure  is 
very  important  as  is  this  specific  provi- 
sion dealing  with  new  products  and 
margins  of  stock  index  futures. 

The  five  of  us  were  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  a  proposal  which  we 
think  seemed  to  reach  a  responsible 
and  reasonable  middle  ground.  There 
were  those  in  the  administration  who 
wanted  to  go  much  further;  there  were 
those  who  did  not  want  to  see  anything 
at  all  interfering  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Conimodities  and  Exchange  Act. 

The  CFTC  reauthorization  bill  died 
in  the  waning  moments  of  the  101st 
Congress,  but  the  proposal  of  the  five 
Senators  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
new  CFTC  bill,  S.  207,  as  title  HI. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  CFTC  has 
come  forward  with  a  proposed  alter- 
native to  title  in,  it  is  a  plan  that  does 
not  include  much  that  I  can  support. 

My  first  concern  is  the  treatment  of 
Federal  oversight  of  margins  of  stock 
index  futures.  While  our  proposal  gives 
a  broad  and  flexible  authority  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  a  view  across  markets,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  potential  systemic 
risk  from  the  failure  of  a  major  partici- 
pant In  the  future  market,  is  possible, 
the  CFTC  goes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion under  the  plan  they  have  pro- 
posed. 

Not  only  does  the  Conumission's  sug- 
gested alternative  have  a  very  narrow 
scope  in  which  such  oversight  can  be 
exercised  by  a  governmental  agency 
which  runs  counter  to  Chairman 
Greenspan's  view  that  a  broad  systemic 
risk  standard  is  what  is  needed,  the 
powers  under  the  alternative  proposed 
by  the  Commission  go  to  the  Conrniis- 
sion.  They  are  assigned  to  the  CFTC. 

I  think  this  is  a  problem  because  the 
CFTC  has  repeatedly  testified  that 
that  body  does  not  believe  that  Federal 
oversight  of  margins  on  stock  index  fu- 
tures are  necessary,  and  the  represent- 
atives have  stated  that  they  cannot 
think  of  one  time  in  the  last  several 
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years  in  which  they  would  have  used 
any  oversight  authority. 

One  of  the  prime  findings  of  the 
Brady  Commission  supported  by  testi- 
mony from  the  Federal  Reserve  is  that 
there  are  instances,  particularly  in  1987 
and  1989,  when  some  agency  should 
have  exercised  that  authority. 

Thus.  I  can  only  say  that  with  re- 
spect to  that  section  of  the  CFTC  plan, 
it  is  in  my  view  not  going  in  the  right 
direction  and  is  one  that  we  should  not 
support. 

The  CFTC  proposal  also  addresses 
other  fundamental  points  of  the  com- 
promise— exemptlve  authorities  and 
the  exclusivity  clause.  There  again  I 
am  afraid  we  have  some  problems. 

Now,  I  do  believe  the  CFTC  clearly 
needs  to  have  statutory  exemptive  au- 
thority. There  have  been  efforts  by  the 
Commission  to  issue  statutory  inter- 
pretations and  other  policy  guidelines 
stating  that  certain  products  are  not 
covered.  But  it  is  a  very  real  question 
whether  those  would  stand  up  in  litiga- 
tion. 

Although  the  new  exemptive  author- 
ity proposed  by  the  CFTC  would  allow, 
for  example,  the  brent  oil  market  to  be 
specifically  exempted  so  we  can  get  the 
trading  in  the  large  oil  futures  back  on 
shore  in  the  United  States,  by  narrow- 
ing the  exemption  for  swaps,  the  oppor- 
tunity would  be  lost  to  bring  swap 
transactions  back  on  shore. 

And  on  the  exclusivity  clause  itself, 
while  the  CFTC  proposal  does  specifi- 
cally exempt  IPS.  the  index  participa- 
tion, it  does  so  in  a  way  I  believe  would 
say  the  second  generation  of  IPS  would 
remain  regulated  under  the  CEA.  That 
is  saying,  OK,  on  that  one  item,  that  is 
out,  but  any  modifications  would  not 
be  excluded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  we  had  attempted  in  title  III 
of  S.  207  to  address  that. 

In  addition,  the  efforts  to  set  up  a 
process  for  the  CFTC  to  determine 
what  new  hybrid  commodity  instru- 
ments shall  be  regulated  under  CEA 
versus  those  which  could  be  regulated 
by  the  SEC  also  does  not  provide  a 
clearcut  solution.  In  fact.  I  think  a 
good  case  can  be  made  that  it  expands 
the  reach  of  the  already  extensive 
Conmiodity  Exchange  Act.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  purpose  nor  the  design 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  207. 

Specifically,  the  amendments  to  the 
exclusivity  clause  suggested  by  the 
CFTC  introduce  a  whole  new  issue — by 
now  putting  under  the  CEA  instru- 
ments which  have  elements  of  a  future, 
a  new  term  that  clearly  worries  me  be- 
cause it  is  much  broader  than  the 
terms  at  present  usually  used. 

I  raise  these  comments  only  to  say, 
first,  there  is  much  more  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  CFTC's  pro- 
posal. We  appreciate  them  coming  for- 
ward with  some  recommendations. 

I  know  there  are  some  suggestions 
with  respect  to  drafting  language  in 
title  m  of  S.  207.  I.  for  one,  intend  to 


work  on  that  measure  to  come  up  with 
a  responsible,  reasonable  compromise 
that  will  see  the  goals  are  met  and  we 
can  have  financial  instruments  on 
shore  once  again  and  not  driven  off  on 
the  exclusivity  provision  of  the  CEA, 
as  well  as  assuring  that  the  markets  on 
stock  index  futures  can  be  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  my  many  colleagues,  the  af- 
fected agencies,  and  others  who  do 
have  a  very  real  interest  in  what  I 
must  tell  you  is  not  the  most  attrac- 
tive or  interesting  topic  that  I  have 
ever  dealt  with,  but  certainly  it  is  one 
that  has  a  great  deal  of  importance  for 
the  future  of  the  financial  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  I  also  think  for 
the  soundness  and  safety  of  our  entire 
financial  markets. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  week 
of  the  military  action  in  the  Mideast. 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  before  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  I  felt  it  was  imjjor- 
tant  for  the  Senate  to  debate  and  to 
vote  upon  the  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  President  should  be  allowed  to 
use  force  to  implement  the  eleven  U.N. 
resolutions  pursuant  to  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 678. 

That  debate  was  held  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's finest  hours.  It  was  a  learned  de- 
bate. It  was  a  good  debate,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  other  body,  and  the 
vote  was  held. 

While  I  was  not  on  the  prevailing  side 
of  that  vote,  I  had,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues — 47  to  be  exact — cau- 
tioned patience  and  to  let  economic 
sanctions  work,  to  give  them  some 
more  time,  but  that  was  not  the  pre- 
vailing view.  The  Senate  voted,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  52  to  47  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  use  force.  But 
most  importantly,  the  Senate  did  take 
that  action  and  fulfill  its  constitu- 
tional authority  and  responsibilities  to 
permit  the  President  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. 

Since  that  time,  this  Senator  has 
been  reluctant  to  enter  into  any  criti- 
cisms of  the  military  action  or  of  the 
President's  conduct. 

I  felt  it  was  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  debate 
and  vote  upon  it.  I  have  felt  since  the 
war  started  that  the  President,  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  under  the  Con- 
stitution, should  be  allowed  to  conduct 
the  war  as  he  sees  fit.  That  is  why  I  do 
not  feel  it  is  my  role  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator's role  to  criticize  on  how  many 
bombs  or  tanks  or  what  type  of  action 
is  being  conducted.  That  is  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  respect  that. 

But  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
raise  the  question  of  whether  or  not 


the  goals  the  Senate  and  the  House 
voted  on  have  changed.  Have  these 
goals  changed?  Have  we  entered  a  new 
kind  of  a  conflict  which  was  not  au- 
thorized by  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions  nor  contemplated  by  the 
Senate  or  the  House  when  they  debated 
and  voted  on  this  issue  in  January? 

Mr.  President,  a  reading  of  the  record 
of  that  debate  will  show  that  Senator 
after  Senator  got  up  to  speak  about 
giving  the  F>resident  the  right  to  use 
force  to  implement  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions.  I  cannot  find  one 
speech  by  one  Senator  saying  the  vote 
was  to  permit  the  President  to  go  be- 
yond those  U.N.  resolutions.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  Most  Senators  who 
spoke,  and  specifically  those  who  spoke 
in  favor  of  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  start  military  action,  time 
after  time  used  phrases  like  "This  is  a 
vote  not  to  go  to  war,"  "This  is  a  vote 
to  prevent  war,"  "By  giving  the  Presi- 
dent this  authority  we  tell  Saddam 
Hussein  to  get  out,"  "This  is  not  a  vote 
to  go  to  war,  "  or  "It  is  a  vote  only  to 
ensure  the  compliance  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein with  the  "U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions  pursuant  to  Resolution 
678." 

Recently,  within  the  last  48  hours,  a 
peace  initiative  proposed  by  President 
Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
been  widely  reported  in  the  press 
around  the  world.  I  guess  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  our  Government,  to 
various  other  governments,  to  Italy, 
Germany,  and  other  governments.  It 
has  not  been  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  not  seen  it.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  contains.  The  President 
has  not  confided  in  us  nor  given  us  any 
briefings  as  to  the  content  of  that  pro- 
posal. 

Yet,  what  this  Senator  hears  today  is 
that  very  shortly  the  President  may 
take  us  into  a  land  war  in  Kuwait. 
Again,  if  it  is  pursuant  to  the  vote  that 
was  held  here  and  for  the  purposes  only 
of  achieving  the  goals  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions,  that  is  OK.  That 
vote  was  held. 

If,  however,  the  goals  have  chanered 
and  the  goals  are  now  to  go  beyond 
those  resolutions,  then  I  feel  the  Sen- 
ate must  once  again  debate  this  issue. 
The  Senate  must  debate  the  expanded 
goals  in  the  Mideast,  and  whether  or 
not  this  Senate  wants  to  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  go  beyond 
those  goals. 

Mr.  President,  read  the  debate  that 
was  held  here  in  the  Senate.  Read  the 
resolution  that  the  Senate  voted  on.  It 
says  specifically: 

The  President  is  authorized,  sabject  to 
subsection  (b).  to  use  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  678  (1990)  In  order  to 
achieve  implementation  of  Security  Ck>iincil 
Resolutions  660.  661.  662.  664,  665,  668,  667,  669, 
670,  674,  and  677. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  President  is 
authorized  to  use  our  forces  for  any- 
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thing  other  than  that— not  to  get  rid  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  not  to  invade  Iraq, 
not  to  do  anything  beyond  what  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions  say. 

So  it  is  at  this  point  I  take  the  floor. 
not  in  any  way  to  criticize,  because  I 
believe  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  conduct  the  war  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  in  fulfilling  his  constitu- 
tional authority  and  responsibilities. 
there  is  also  a  constitutional  authority 
and  responsibility  for  us  to  make  sure 
that  the  President  complies  with  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate,  which 
says  he  should  go  no  further  than  to 
use  force  to  implement  the  Security 
Council  resolutions. 

I  take  the  floor  to  raise  these  ques- 
tions because  I  hear  the  land  war  may 
start  tonight.  Rumors  are  flying  all 
over  this  place  today  that  the  land  war 
is  going  to  start  tonight.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  true  or  not.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  Is  a  peace 
proposal,  or  a  proposal  that  would 
achieve  the  objectives  that  the  Senate 
voted  for — that  Is  the  implementation 
of  the  Security  Council  resolutions— 
and  do  so  without  further  massive  loss 
of  lives  on  either  side,  it  would  be  the 
prudent  course  of  action  to  take,  that 
is  of  course.  If  our  goals  are  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions. 

So  I  hope  at  this  point  that  perhaps 
the  Senate  might  be  informed  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  proposal  by  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev.  If,  indeed,  the  pro- 
posal meets  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions  and  is  in  consonance  with 
them;  if,  in  fact,  the  Government  of 
Iraq  agrees  to  such  a  proi;>osal.  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  land  war  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  lives  on  both 
sides  would  be  injudicious  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  prior  to  land 
war  commencing,  we  would  have  full 
disclosure  of  this  peace  proposal  to  see 
If  it  does  comply  with  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions,  and  if  so,  per- 
haps give  Iraq  the  24  hours,  or  what- 
ever It  might  take,  to  see  if  Saddam 
Hussein  will  comply.  I  do  npt  know 
whether  he  will  or  not. 

But,  again,  regardless  of  whether  he 
agrees  or  not,  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  use  force  only  to  carry  out 
the  U.N.  resolutions,  and  not  to  go  any 
further  than  that. 

If,  in  fact,  the  goals  have  changed. 
and  the  goal  is  the  irradication  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  as  an  individual,  if  the 
goal  is  the  irradication  of  the  present 
Iraqi  Government,  or,  as  I  have  heard 
ft'om  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  who  are  calling  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  If  that  is  a  goal,  then 
that  ought  to  be  debated  here  and 
voted  on. 

I  took  the  time  to  look  up  previous 
declarations  of  war.  I  found  something 
Interesting.  We  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  four  other  coun- 
tries in  World  War  II.  I  had  not  known 
that  we  had  declared  war  on  Bulgaria. 


Hungary,  and  Romania,  as  well  as 
Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan  in  World 
Warn. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  our  goals 
have  changed  and  we  are  going  beyond 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions, 
and  if  the  goals  encompass  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  Hussein  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq,  or  the  irradication  of 
Saddam  Hussein  as  an  individual,  or 
anything  beyond  those  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions,  then  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  debate  and  vote 
on  a  Declaration  of  War  against  Iraq. 
That  is  in  keeping  not  only  with  the 
spirit,  but  the  letter,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

At  such  time,  if  those  goals  have 
changed  and  are  clearly  perceived  as 
being  changed,  I  intend  to  offer  a  dec- 
laration of  war  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
I  will  use.  as  the  basis  for  that,  the 
wording  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  on  December  8,  1941.  Because  I 
believe,  again,  that  we  cannot  shirk 
our  constitutional  responsibilities  to 
debate  this  issue  and  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Senate,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2;  and  also  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  678  and  the  11  oth- 
ers it  refers  to.  and  also  to  have  print- 
ed a  copy  of  the  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  1941  and  1942 
declaring  war  on  Germany.  Japan, 
Italy.  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary, as  a  basis  for  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  if  it  comes  to  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rejcord.  as  follows: 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  2)  with  Its 
preamble  is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  2 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  without 
provocation  invaded  and  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990;  and 

Whereas  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
(in  H.J.  Res.  658  of  the  101st  Congress)  and 
tha  Senate  (in  S.  Con.  Res.  147  of  the  101st 
Congress)  have  condemned  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  declared  their  support  for  inter- 
national action  to  reverse  Iraq's  aggression; 
and 

Whereas  Iraq's  conventional,  chemical,  bi- 
ological, and  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 
missile  programs  and  Its  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  international  community  has 
demanded  that  Iraq  withdraw  uncondition- 
ally and  immediately  from  Kuwait  and  that 
Kuwait's  independence  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment be  restored;  and 

Whereas  the  U.N.  Security  Council  repeat- 
edly affirmed  the  inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  In  response  to 
the  armed  attack  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait  In 
accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter: and 

Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  full  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  Its  resolution,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  in  Resolution  678  has  authorized 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  to  use 


all  neceesary  means,  after  January  15.  1991, 
to  uphold  and  implement  all  relevant  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  to  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area;  and 

Wheraeis  Iraq  has  persisted  in  Its  illegal  oc- 
cupatiofi,  of,  and  brutal  aggression  against 
Kuwait:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Authorization  for  Use  of  Military  Force 
Against  Iraq  Resolution". 

SEC.   2.  AIJTHORIZATION   FOR   USE   OF   UNITED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  AVTHORIZATION.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  subsection  (b),  to  use 
United  States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
678  (1990)  in  order  to  achieve  implementation 
of  Security  Council  Resolutions  660.  661.  662, 
664.  665.  666.  667.  669.  670,  674.  and  677. 

(b)  REQUIREMENT  FOR  DETERMINATION  THAT 

Use  OF  Military  Force  Is  Necessary.— Be- 
fore exercising  the  authority  granted  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  his  determination  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  used  all  appro- 
priate diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means 
to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  cited  in 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  tl»se  efforts  have  not  been  and  would 
not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such  compli- 
ance. 

(c)  War  Powers  Resolution  Require- 
ments.— 

(1)  SPECIFIC    STATXTTORY    AUTHORIZA-nON.- 

Consistent  with  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  the  Congress  declares 
that  this  section  is  Intended  to  constitute 
speclflo  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meanir(g  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

(2)  Applicability  of  other  require- 
ments.—Nothing  in  this  resolution  super- 
sedes any  requirement  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

SEC.  3.  BEPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

At  least  once  every  60  days,  the  President 
shall  sobmit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  on 
the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  response 
to  Iraq's  aggression. 


S.J.  Res.  116 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  mak- 
ing provisions  to  prosecute  the  same 
Whereas     the     Imperial     Government    of 
Japan   has  committed   unprovoked   acts   of 
war  against  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrets  assembled.  That  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan,  which  has  thus  been 
thrust  upon  the  United  States  is  hereby  for- 
mally fleclared;  and  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  employ  the  entire 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  resources  of  the  Grovemment 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan;  and,  to  bring  the  conflict  to 
a  successful  termination,  all  of  the  resources 
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of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  December  8,  1941,  4:10  p.m., 
E.S.T. 

S.J.  Res.  119 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  making  provision 
to  prosecute  the  same 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Germany  has 
formally  declared  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Germany  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  de- 
clared; and  the  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Government  of  Germany; 
and,  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, all  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Approved,  December  11.  1941,  3.05  p.m., 
E.S.T. 

S.J.  Res.  120 
Joint  resolution   declaring  that  a  state   of 

war    exists    between    the    Government    of 

Italy  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 

and    making    provision    to    prosecute    the 

same 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Italy  has  for- 
mally declared  war  against  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: TTierefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Italy  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  the 
United  States  is  hereby  formally  declared; 
and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Government  of  Italy;  and,  to 
bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation, all  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Approved,  December  11,  1941,  3:06  p.m., 
E.S.T. 

S.J.  Res.  319 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  the  Government  of  Bul- 
garia and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  making  provision  to  prosecute  the 
same 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Bulgaria  has 
formally  declared  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Bulgaria  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  de- 
clared; and  the  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  agpinst  the  Government  of  Bulgaria; 
and,  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  ter- 


mination, all  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
Approved,  June  5,  1942. 

S.J.  Res.  320 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  the  Government  of 
Hungary  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  making  provision  to  prosecute 
the  same 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Hungary  has 
formally  declared  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Hungary  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  de- 
clared; and  the  President  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Government  of  Hungary; 
and,  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, all  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Approved.  June  5,  1942. 

S.J.  Res.  321 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  the  Government  of  Ru- 
mania and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  making  provision  to  prosecute  the 
same 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Rumania  has 
formally  declared  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Rumania  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  de- 
clared; and  the  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Government  of  Rumania; 
and,  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, all  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Approved,  June  5.  1942. 

Resolution  660  (1990) 
Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  it* 
2932nd  meeting,  on  2  August  1990 
The  Security  Council. 

Alarmed  by  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  2  Au- 
gust 1990  by  the  military  forces  of  Iraq, 

Determining  that  there  exists  a  breach  of 
international  peace  and  security  as  regards 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait, 

Acting  under  Articles  39  and  40  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Condemns  the  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Kuwait; 

2.  Demands  that  Iraq  withdraw  imme- 
diately and  unconditionally  all  its  forces  to 
the  positions  in  which  they  were  located  on 
1  August  1990; 

3.  Calls  upon  Iraq  and  Kuwait  to  begin  im- 
mediately intensive  negotiations  for  the  res- 
olution of  their  differences  and  supports  all 
efforts  In  this  regard,  and  especially  those  of 
the  League  of  Arab  States; 

4.  Decides  to  meet  again  as  necessary  to 
consider  further  steps  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  present  resolution. 


Resolution  861  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  Its  2933rd 

meeting  on  6  August  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

Reaffirming  its  resolution  660  (1990)  of  2  Au- 
gust 1990, 

Deeply  concerned  that  that  resolution  has 
not  been  implemented  and  that  the  Invasion 
by  Iraq  of  Kuwait  continues  with  further  loss 
of  human  life  and  material  destruction. 

Determined  to  bring  the  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  to  an  end  and  to  re- 
store the  sovereignty,  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Kuwait, 

Noting  that  the  legitimate  Government  of 
Kuwait  has  expressed  its  readiness  to  comply 
with  resolution  660  (1990), 

Mindful  of  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  nrtaln- 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

Affirming  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense,  in  response  to  the 
armed  attack  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  51  of  the  Charter, 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

1.  Determines  that  Iraq  so  far  has  failed  to 
comply  with  paragraph  2  of  resolution  660 
(1990)  and  has  usurped  the  authority  of  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Kuwait; 

2.  Decides,  as  a  consequence,  to  take  the 
following  measures  to  secure  compliance  of 
Iraq  with  paragraph  2  of  resolution  660  (1990) 
and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Kuwait; 

3.  Decides  that  all  States  shall  prevent: 

(a)  The  import  Into  their  territories  of  all 
commodities  and  products  originating  In 
Iraq  or  Kuwait  exported  therefl^m  after  the 
date  of  the  present  resolution; 

(b)  Any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  in 
their  territories  which  would  promote  or  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  export  or  trans- 
shipment of  any  commodities  or  products 
fi-om  Iraq  or  Kuwait;  and  any  dealings  by 
their  nationals  or  their  flag  vessels  or  In 
their  territories  in  any  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts originating  in  Iraq  or  Kuwait  and  ex- 
ported therefiT>m  after  the  date  of  the 
present  resolution,  including  in  particular 
any  transfer  of  funds  to  Iraq  or  Kuwait  for 
the  purposes  of  such  activities  or  dealings; 

(c)  The  sale  or  supply  by  their  nationals  or 
from  their  territories  or  using  their  flag  ves- 
sels of  any  commodities  or  products,  includ- 
ing weapons  or  any  other  military  equip- 
ment, whether  or  not  originating  in  their 
territories  but  not  Including  supplies  in- 
tended strictly  for  medical  purposes,  and.  in 
humanitarian  circumstances,  foodstuffs,  to 
any  person  or  body  In  Iraq  or  Kuw&lt  or  to 
any  person  or  body  for  the  purposes  of  any 
business  carried  on  in  or  operated  from  Iraq 
or  Kuwait,  and  any  activities  by  their  na- 
tionals or  In  their  territories  which  promote 
or  are  calculated  to  promote  such  sale  or 
supply  of  such  commodities  or  products; 

4.  Decides  that  all  States  shall  not  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  Iraq  or  to 
any  commerical.  Industrial  or  public  utility 
undertaking  in  Iraq  or  Kuwait,  any  funds  or 
any  other  financial  or  economic  resources 
and  shall  prevent  their  nationals  and  any 
persons  within  their  territories  from  remov- 
ing from  their  territories  or  otherwise  mak- 
ing available  to  that  Government  or  to  any 
such  undertaking  any  such  funds  or  re- 
sources and  from  remitting  any  other  funds 
to  persons  or  bodies  within  Iraq  or  Kuwait, 
except  payments  exclusively  for  strictly 
medical  or  humanitarian  purposes  and.  in 
humanitarian  circumstances,  foodstuffs; 

5.  Calls  upon  all  States,  including  States 
non-members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  act 
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strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  present  resolution  notwithstanding  any 
contract  entered  into  or  license  granted  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  present  resolution; 

6.  Decides  to  establish.  In  accordance  with 
rule  28  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Security  Council,  a  Committee  of  the 
Security  Council  consisting-  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  to  undertake  the  follow- 
ing tasks  and  to  report  on  its  work  to  the 
Council  with  its  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations: 

(a)  To  examine  the  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion which  will  be  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General; 

(b)  To  seek  ftom  all  States  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  action  taken  by  them 
concerning  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  provisions  laid  down  in  the  present  reso- 
lution; 

7.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  co-operate  fully 
with  the  Committee  in  the  fulfillment  of  lis 
task,  including  supplying  such  information 
as  may  be  sought  by  the  Committee  in  pur- 
suance of  the  present  resolution; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  pro- 
vide all  necessary  assistance  to  the  Commit- 
tee and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
In  the  Secretariat  for  the  purpose; 

9.  Decides  that,  notwithstanding  para- 
graphs 4  through  8  above,  nothing  in  the 
present  resolution  shall  prohibit  assistance 
to  the  legitimate  Government  of  Kuwait,  and 
calls  upon  all  States: 

(a)  To  take  appropriate  measures  to  pro- 
tect assets  of  the  legitimate  Government  of 
Kuwait  and  Its  agencies; 

(b)  Not  to  recognize  any  regime  set  up  by 
the  occupying  Power: 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Council  on  the  progress  of  the 
implementation  of  the  present  resolution, 
the  first  report  to  be  submitted  within  thirty 
days; 

11.  Decides  to  keep  this  item  on  its  agenda 
and  to  continue  its  efforts  to  put  an  early 
end  to  the  invasion  by  Iraq. 

Resolution  662  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2934th 
Meeting,  on  9  August  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

Recalling  its  resolutions  660  (1990)  and  661 
(1990), 

Gravely  alarmed  by  the  declaration  by  Iraq 
Of  a  "comprehensive  and  eternal  merger" 
with  Kuwait, 

Demanding,  once  again,  that  Iraq  withdraw 
immediately  and  unconditionally  all  its 
forces  to  the  positions  in  which  they  were  lo- 
cated on  I  August  1990, 

Determined  to  bring  the  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait by  Iraq  to  an  end  and  to  restore  the  sov- 
ereignty. Independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Kuwait. 

Determined  also  to  restore  the  authority  of 
the  legitimate  Government  of  Kuwait, 

1.  Decides  that  annexation  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq  under  any  form  and  whatever  pretext 
has  no  legal  authority,  and  is  considered  null 
and  void; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  States,  international  orga- 
nisations and  specialized  agencies  not  to  rec- 
ognize that  annexation,  and  to  refrain  from 
any  action  or  dealing  that  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indirect  recognition  of  the  an- 
nexation; 

3.  Further  demands  that  Iraq  rescind  its  ac- 
tions purporting  to  annex  Kuwait; 

4.  Decides  to  keep  this  item  on  its  agenda 
and  to  continue  its  efforts  to  put  an  early 
end  to  the  occupation. 


RESOLUnON  664  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2937th 

meeting  on  18  August  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

Recalling  the  Iraqi  invasion  and  purported 
annexation  of  Kuwait  and  resolutions  660,  661 
and  662. 

Deeply  concerned  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  third  state  nationals  in  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait, 

Recalling  the  obligations  of  Iraq  in  this  re- 
gard under  International  law, 

Welcoming  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral to  pursue  urgent  consultations  with  the 
Government  of  Iraq  following  the  concern 
and  anxiety  expressed  by  the  members  of  the 
Courcil  in  17  August  1990. 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter: 

1.  Demands  that  Iraq  permit  and  facilitate 
the  immediate  departure  from  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  of  the  nationals  of  third  countries  and 
grant  immediate  and  continuing  access  of 
consular  officials  to  such  nationals; 

2.  Further  demands  that  Iraq  take  no  action 
to  jeopardize  the  safety,  security  or  health  of 
sucb  nationals; 

3.  Reaffirms  its  decision  in  resolution  662 
(199C)  that  annexation  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  is 
null  and  void,  and  therefore  demands  that 
the  government  of  Iraq  rescind  its  orders  for 
the  closure  of  diplomatic  and  consular  mis- 
sions in  Kuwait  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
imnnunity  of  their  personnel,  and  refrain 
from  any  such  actions  in  the  future; 

4.  Request  the  Secretary -General  to  report 
to  the  Council  on  compliance  with  this  reso- 
lution at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Resolltion  665  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2938th 

meeting  on  25  August  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

Recalling  its  resolution  660  (1990),  661  '1990). 
662  (1990)  and  664  (1990)  and  demanding  their 
full  and  immediate  implementation. 

Having  decided  in  resolution  661  (1990)  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  under  Chapter 
VII  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Determined  to  bring  an  end  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  which  imperils  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Member  State  and  to  restore  the 
legitimate  authority,  and  the  sovereignty, 
independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of  Ku- 
wait which  requires  the  speedy  implementa- 
tion of  the  above  resolutions, 

Deploring  the  loss  of  innocent  life  stem- 
ming from  the  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
determined  to  prevent  further  such  losses. 

Gravely  alarmed  that  Iraq  continues  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  resolutions  660  (1990). 
661  (1990).  662  (1990)  and  664  (1990)  and  in  par- 
licttlar  at  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
Irao  in  using  Iraqi  flag  vessels  to  export  oil. 

1.  Calls  upon  those  Member  States  co-oper- 
ating with  the  Government  of  Kuwait  which 
are  deploying  maritime  forces  to  the  area  to 
use  such  measures  commensurate  to  the  spe- 
cific circumstances  as  may  be  necessary 
un4er  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council 
to  halt  all  inward  and  outward  maritime 
shipping  in  order  to  inspect  and  verify  their 
cargoes  and  destinations  and  to  ensure  strict 
implementation  of  the  provisions  related  to 
such  shipping  laid  down  in  resolution  661 
(1990); 

2.  Invites  Member  States  accordingly  to  co- 
operate as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  resolution  661 
(1980)  with  maximum  use  of  political  and  dii>- 
loraatic  measures,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  above; 

3.  Requests  all  States  to  provide  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  Charter  such  assistance  as 


may  be  required  by  the  States  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  resolution; 

4.  Further  requests  the  States  concerned  to 
co-ordinate  their  actions  in  pursuit  of  the 
above  ptragraphs  of  this  resolution  using  as 
appropriate  mechanisms  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary-General  to  submit  reports  to 
the  Security  Council  and  its  Committee  es- 
tablishecl  under  resolution  661  (1990)  to  facili- 
tate tha  monitoring  of  the  implementation 
of  this  resolution; 

5.  Decides  to  remain  actively  advised  of  the 
matter. 

J       Resolution  666  (1990) 
by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2939th 
meeting  on  13  September  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

RecalHng  its  resolution  661  (1990).  para- 
graphs t(c)  and  4  of  which  apply,  except  in 
humanitarian  circumstances,  to  foodstuffs. 

Recognizing  that  circumstances  may  arise 
in  whicH  it  will  be  necessary  for  foodstuffs  to 
be  supplied  to  the  civilian  population  in  Iraq 
or  Kuwtit  in  order  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing. 

Noting  that  in  this  respect  the  Committee 
establisbed  under  paragraph  6  of  that  resolu- 
tion has  received  communications  from  sev- 
eral Member  States, 

Emphasizing  that  it  is  for  the  Security 
Council,  alone  or  acting  through  the  Com- 
mittee, to  determine  whether  humanitarian 
circumatances  have  arisen. 

Deeply  concerned  that  Iraq  has  failed  to 
comply  with  its  obligations  under  Security 
Council  resolution  664  (1990)  in  respect  of  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  third  State  nation- 
als, and  reaffirming  that  Iraq  retains  full  re- 
sponsibility In  this  regard  under  Inter- 
national humanitarian  law  including,  where 
applicable,  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention, 

i4c(tn^  under  Chapter  VH  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

1.  Dedides  that  in  order  to  make  the  nec- 
essary determination  whether  or  not  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  3(c)  and  paragraph  4  of 
resolution  661  (1990)  humanitarian  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen,  the  Committee 
shall  kaep  the  situation  regarding  foodstuffs 
in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  under  constant  review; 

2.  Elects  Iraq  to  comply  with  its  obliga- 
tions under  Security  Council  resolution  664 
(1990)  in  respect  of  third  State  nationals  and 
reafflmts  that  Iraq  remains  fully  responsible 
for  their  safety  and  well-being  in  accordance 
with  International  humanitarian  law  includ- 
ing, where  applicable,  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention; 

3.  Requests,  for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  this  resolution,  that  the  Secretary- 
General  seek  urgently,  and  on  a  continuing 
basis,  information  from  relevant  United  Na- 
tions and  other  appropriate  humanitarian 
agencies  and  all  other  sources  on  the  avail- 
ability of  food  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  such  in- 
formation to  be  communicated  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  the  Committee  regularly; 

4.  Requests  further  that  in  seeking  and  sup- 
plying such  information  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  such  categories  of  persons 
who  might  suffer  specially,  such  as  children 
under  15  years  of  age,  expectant  mothers, 
maternity  cases,  the  sick  and  the  elderly; 

5.  Deaides  that  if  the  Committee,  after  re- 
ceiving the  reports  from  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, determines  that  circumstances  have 
arisen  In  which  there  is  an  urgent  humani- 
tarian need  to  supply  foodstuffs  to  Iraq  or 
Kuwait  in  order  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
it  will  report  promptly  to  the  Council  its  de- 
cision ae  to  how  such  need  should  be  met; 
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6.  Directs  the  Committee  that  In  formulat- 
ing its  decisions  it  should  bear  in  mind  that 
foodstuffs  should  be  provided  through  the 
United  Nations  in  co-operation  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  or 
other  appropriate  humanitarian  agencies  and 
distributed  by  them  or  under  their  super- 
vision in  order  to  ensure  that  they  reach  the 
intended  beneficiaries; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  use  his 
good  offices  to  facilitate  the  delivery  and 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  Kuwait  and  Iraq 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  and 
other  relevant  resolutions; 

8.  Recalls  that  resolution  661  (1990)  does  not 
apply  to  supplies  intended  strictly  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  but  in  this  connection  rec- 
ommends that  medical  supplies  should  be  ex- 
ported under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
Government  of  the  exporting  State  or  by  ap- 
propriate humanitarian  agencies. 

Resolution  667  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2940th 
meeting,  on  16  September  1990 

The  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  660  (1990).  661 
(1990).  662  (1990).  664  (1990).  665  (1990)  and  666 
(1990). 

Recalling  the  Vienna  Conventions  of  18 
April  1961  on  diplomatic  relations  and  of  24 
April  1963  on  consular  relations,  to  both  of 
which  Iraq  is  a  party. 

Considering  that  the  decisions  of  Iraq  to 
order  the  closure  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
missions  in  Kuwait  and  to  withdraw  the  im- 
munity and  privileges  of  these  missions  and 
their  personnel  is  contrary  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  international 
Conventions  mentioned  above  and  inter- 
national law. 

Deeply  concerned  that  Iraq,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Conventions  mentioned 
above,  has  committed  acts  of  violence 
against  diplomatic  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel in  Kuwait. 

Outraged  at  recent  violations  by  Iraq  of 
diplomatic  premises  in  Kuwait  and  at  the  ab- 
duction of  personnel  enjoying  diplomatic  im- 
munity and  foreign  nationals  who  were 
present  in  these  premises. 

Considering  that  the  above  actions  by  Iraq 
constitute  aggressive  acts  and  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  its  international  obligations  which 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national relations  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Recalling  that  Iraq  is  fully  responsible  for 
any  use  of  violence  against  foreign  nationals 
or  against  any  diplomatic  or  consular  mis- 
sion in  Kuwait  or  its  personnel. 

Determined  to  ensure  respect  for  its  deci- 
sions and  for  Article  25  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Further  considering  that  the  grave  nature  of 
Iraq's  actions,  which  constitute  a  new  esca- 
lation of  its  violations  of  International  law, 
obliges  the  Council  not  only  to  express  its 
Immediate  reaction  but  also  to  consult  ur- 
gently to  take  further  concrete  measures  to 
ensure  Iraq's  compliance  with  the  Council's 
resolutions. 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

1.  Strongly  condemns  aggressive  acts  per- 
petrated by  Iraq  against  diplomatic  premises 
and  personnel  in  Kuwait,  Including  the  ab- 
duction of  foreign  nationals  who  were 
present  In  those  premises; 

2.  Demands  the  inunediate  release  of  those 
foreign  nationals  as  well  as  all  nationals 
mentioned  in  resolution  664  (1990); 


3.  Further  demands  that  Iraq  immediately 
and  fully  comply  with  its  International  obli- 
gations under  resolutions  660  (1990),  662  (1990) 
and  664  (1990)  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Vi- 
enna Conventions  on  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular relations  and  international  law; 

4.  Further  demands  that  Iraq  immediately 
protect  the  safety  and  well-being  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  personnel  and  premises 
in  Kuwait  and  in  Iraq  and  take  no  action  to 
hinder  the  diplomatic  and  consular  missions 
in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  in- 
cluding access  to  their  nationals  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  person  and  interests; 

5.  Reminds  all  States  that  they  are  obliged 
to  observe  strictly  resolutions  661  (1990).  662 
(1990).  664  (1990).  665  (1990)  and  666  (1990); 

6.  Decides  to  consult  urgently  to  take  fur- 
ther concrete  measures  as  soon  as  possible, 
under  Chapter  Vn  of  the  Charter,  in  response 
to  Iraq's  continued  violation  of  the  Chapter, 
of  resolutions  of  the  Council  and  of  inter- 
national law. 

Resolution  669  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its 

2942nd  meeting,  on  24  September  1990 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolution  661  (1990)  of  6  Au- 
gust 1990. 

Recalling  also  Article  50  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  for  assistance  have  been 
received  under  the  provisions  of  Article  50  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Entrusts  the  Committee  established  under 
resolution  661  (1990)  concerning  the  situation 
between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  with  the  task  of  ex- 
amining requests  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  50  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil for  appropriate  action. 


Resolution  670  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2943rd 
meeting,  on  25  September  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  660  (1990).  661 
(1990).  662  (1990).  664  (1990).  665  (1990),  666 
(1990).  and  667  (1990). 

Condemning  Iraq's  continued  occupation  of 
Kuwait,  its  failure  to  rescind  its  actions  and 
end  its  purported  annexation  and  Its  holding 
of  third  State  nationals  against  their  will,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  resolutions  660  (1990), 
662  (1990).  664  (1990).  and  667  (1990)  and  of 
international  humanitarian  law. 

Condemning  further  the  treatment  by  Iraqi 
forces  of  Kuwaiti  nationals,  including  meas- 
ures to  force  them  to  leave  their  own  coun- 
try and  mistreatment  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty in  Kuwait  in  violation  of  international 
law. 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  persistent  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  measures  laid  down  in 
resolution  661  (1990), 

Further  noting  that  a  number  of  States 
have  limited  the  number  of  Iraqi  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  in  their  countries  and 
that  others  are  planning  to  do  so. 

Determined  to  ensure  by  all  necessary 
means  the  strict  and  complete  application  of 
the  measures  laid  down  in  resolution  661 
(1990). 

Determined  to  ensure  respect  for  its  deci- 
sions and  the  provisions  of  Articles  25  and  48 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Affirming  that  any  acts  of  the  Government 
of  Iraq  which  are  contrary  to  the  above-men- 
tioned resolutions  or  to  Articles  25  or  48  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as 


Decree  No.  377  of  the  Revolution  Command 
Council  of  Iraq  of  16  September  1990.  are  null 
and  void. 

Reaffirming  its  determination  to  ensure 
compliance  with  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions by  maximum  use  of  political  and  diplo- 
matic means. 

Welcoming  the  Secretary-General's  use  of 
his  good  offices  to  advance  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion based  on  the  relevant  Security  Council 
resolutions  and  noting  with  appreciation  his 
continuing  efforts  to  this  end. 

Underlining  to  the  Government  of  Iraq  that 
its  continued  failure  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  resolutions  660  (1990).  661  (1990).  662 
(1990).  664  (1990).  666  (1990)  and  667  (1990)  could 
lead  to  further  serious  action  by  the  Council 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in- 
cluding under  Chapter  Vn. 

Recalling  the  provisions  of  Article  103  of 
the  Chapter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

1.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  carry  out  their 
obligations  to  ensure  strict  and  complete 
compliance  with  resolutions  661  (1960)  and  In 
particular  paragraphs  3.  4  and  5  thereof; 

2.  Confirms  that  resolution  661  (1990)  applies 
to  all  means  of  transport.  Including  aircraft; 

3.  Decides  that  all  States,  notwltbatandlng 
the  existence  of  any  rights  or  obligations 
conferred  or  imposed  by  any  international 
agreement  or  any  contract  entered  into  or 
any  license  or  permit  granted  before  the  date 
of  the  present  resolution,  shall  deny  permis- 
sion to  any  aircraft  to  take  off  ttom  their 
territory  If  the  aircraft  would  carry  any 
cargo  to  or  trom  Iraq  or  Kuwait  other  than 
food  in  humanitarian  circumstances,  subject 
to  authorization  by  the  Council  or  the  Com- 
mittee established  by  resolution  661  (1960) 
and  in  accordance  with  resolution  666  (1990). 
or  supplies  intended  strictly  for  medical  pur- 
poses or  solely  for  UNIIMOG; 

4.  Decides  further  that  all  States  shall  deny 
permission  to  any  aircraft  destined  to  land 
in  Iraq  or  Kuwait,  whatever  Its  State  of  reg- 
istration, to  overfly  its  territory  unless: 

(a)  The  aircraft  lands  at  an  airfield  des- 
ignated by  that  State  outside  Iraq  or  Kuwait 
in  order  to  permit  its  inspection  to  ensare 
that  there  is  no  cargo  on  board  In  violation 
of  resolution  661  (1990)  or  the  present  reaolu- 
tion,  and  for  this  purpose  the  aircraft  may  be 
detained  for  as  long  as  necessary;  or 

(b)  The  particular  flight  has  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  established  by  resolution 
661  (1990);  or 

(c)  The  flight  is  certified  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  solely  for  the  purposes  of  UNUMOO; 

5.  Decides  that  each  State  shall  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  any  air- 
craft registered  in  its  territory  or  operated 
by  an  operator  who  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  or  permanent  residence  In  its  terri- 
tory complies  with  the  provisions  of  resolu- 
tion 661  (1990)  and  the  present  resolution; 

6.  Decides  further  that  all  States  shall  no- 
tify in  a  timely  fashion  the  Committee  es- 
tablished by  resolution  661  (1960)  of  any 
night  between  its  territory  and  Iraq  or  Ku- 
wait to  which  the  requirement  to  land  In 
paragraph  4  above  does  not  apply,  and  the 
purpose  for  such  a  (light; 

7.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  co-operate  In 
taking  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary, 
consistent  with  international  law,  including 
the  Chicago  Convention,  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  provisions  of  res- 
olution 661  (1990)  or  the  present  resolution: 

8.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  detain  any  ships 
of  Iraqi  registry  which  enter  their  ports  and 
which  are  being  or  have  been  used  in  viola- 
tion of  resolution  661  (1990).  or  to  deny  such 
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ahlpe  entrance  to  their  ports  except  In  cir- 
cumstances recogrnized  under  international 
law  as  necessary  to  safegniard  human  life; 

9.  Reminds  all  States  of  their  obligations 
under  resolution  661  (1990)  with  regard  to  the 
ft«e£ing  of  Iraqi  assets,  and  the  protection  of 
the  assets  of  the  legtimate  Government  of 
Kuwait  and  its  agencies,  located  within  their 
territory  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  es- 
tablished under  resolution  661  (1990)  regard- 
ing those  assets; 

10.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  provide  to  the 
Committee  established  by  resolution  661 
(1990)  Information  regarding  the  action 
taken  by  them  to  implement  the  provisions 
laid  down  in  the  present  resolution; 

11.  Affirms  that  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, the  specialized  agencies  and  other 
international  organizations  in  the  United 
Nations  system  are  required  to  take  such 
measure  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  terms  of  resolution  661  (1990)  and  this 
resolution; 

12.  Decides  to  consider,  in  the  event  of  eva- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  resolution  661  (1990) 
or  of  the  present  resolution  by  a  State  or  its 
nationals  or  through  its  territory,  measures 
directed  at  the  State  in  question  to  prevent 
such  evasion; 

13.  Reaffirms  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention applies  to  Kuwait  and  that  as  a  High 
Contracting  Party  to  the  Convention  Iraq  is 
bound  to  comply  fully  with  all  its  terms  and 
in  particular  is  liable  under  the  Convention 
in  respect  of  the  grave  breaches  committed 
by  it,  as  are  individuals  who  commit  or  order 
the  commission  of  grave  breaches. 

Resolution  674  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2951st 

meeting,  on  29  October  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

Recalling  its  resolutions  660  (1990).  661 
(1990),  662  (1990),  664  (1990).  665  (1990).  666 
(1990),  667  (1990)  and  670  (1990), 

Stressing  the  urgent  need  for  the  Immediate 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait,  for  the  restoration  of 
Kuwait's  sovereignty,  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  of  the  authority  of  its 
legitimate  government. 

Condemning  the  actions  by  the  Iraqi  au- 
thorities and  occupying  forces  to  take  third- 
State  nationals  hostage  and  to  mistreat  and 
oppress  Kuwaiti  and  third-State  nationals. 
and  the  other  actions  reported  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Ku- 
waiti demographic  records,  the  forced  depar- 
ture of  Kuwaitis,  the  relocation  of  popu- 
lation of  Kuwait  and  the  unlawful  destruc- 
tion and  seizure  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty in  Kuwait,  including  hospital  supplies 
and  equipment,  in  violation  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Council,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Fourth  (Geneva  Convention,  the 
Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Relations  and  international  law. 

Expressing  grave  alarm  over  the  situation  of 
nationals  of  third  States  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq, 
including  the  personnel  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  missions  of  such  States, 

Reaffirming  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention applies  to  Kuwait  and  that  as  a  High 
Contracting  Party  to  the  Convention  Iraq  is 
bound  to  comply  fully  with  all  its  terms  and 
in  particular  is  liable  under  the  Convention 
in  respect  of  the  grave  breaches  committed 
by  It,  as  are  individuals  who  commit  or  order 
the  commission  of  grave  breaches. 

Recalling  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
third-State  nationals  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  economic  cost  and 
at  the  loss  and  suffering  caused  to  individ- 


uals in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq, 

,4c|ing  under  Chapter  Vn  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Reaffirming  the  goal  of  the  international 
community  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  by  seeking  to  resolve 
international  disputes  and  conflicts  through 
peaceful  means. 

Recalling  the  important  role  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  its  Secretary-General  have 
played  in  the  peaceful  solution  of  disputes 
and  conflicts  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sioni  of  the  Charter, 

Alarmed  by  the  dangers  of  the  present  cri- 
sis caused  by  the  Iraqi  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait,  which  directly  threaten 
international  peace  and  security,  and  seek- 
ing Co  avoid  any  further  worsening  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

Coiling  upon  Iraq  to  comply  with  the  rel- 
evant resolutions  of  the  Security  Council,  in 
particular  its  resolutions  660  (1990).  662  (1990) 
and  (64  ( 1990). 

Reaffirming  its  determination  to  ensure 
compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  by  maximum  use  of  political 
and  diplomatic  means, 

A 

1.  Demands  that  the  Iraqi  authorities  and 
occupying  forces  immediately  cease  and  de- 
sist from  taking  third-State  nationals  hos- 
tage, mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti 
and  third-State  nationals  and  any  other  ac- 
tiont.  such  as  those  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  and  described  above,  that  violate  the 
decisions  of  this  Council,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, the  Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Relations  and  international 
law; 

2.  Invites  States  to  collate  substantiated 
information  in  their  possession  or  submitted 
to  them  on  the  grave  breaches  by  Iraq  as  per 
paragraph  1  above  and  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Security  Council; 

3.  Reaffirms  its  demand  that  Iraq  imme- 
diately fulfill  its  obligations  to  third-State 
nationals  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  including  the 
personnel  of  diplomatic  and  consular  mis- 
sions, under  the  Charter,  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention,  the  Vienna  Conventions  on  Dip- 
lomatic and  Consular  Relations,  general 
principles  of  international  law  and  the  rel- 
evant resolutions  of  the  Council; 

4.  Also  reaffirms  its  demand  that  Iraq  per- 
mit and  facilitate  the  immediate  departure 
from  Kuwait  and  Iraq  of  those  third-State 
nationals,  including  diplomatic  and  consular 
personnel,  who  wish  to  leave; 

5.  Demands  that  Iraq  ensure  the  immediate 
accees  to  food,  water  and  basic  services  nec- 
essary to  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
Kuwaiti  nationals  and  of  nations  of  third 
StaOes  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  including  the  per- 
sonnel of  diplomatic  and  consular  missions 
in  Kuwait; 

6.  Reaffirms  its  demand  that  Iraq  imme- 
diately protect  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  personnel  and  prem- 
ises in  Kuwait  and  in  Iraq,  take  no  action  to 
hintler  these  diplomatic  and  consular  mis- 
sions in  the  i)erformance  of  their  functions, 
including  access  to  their  nationals  and  the 
protection  of  their  person  and  interests  and 
rescind  its  orders  for  the  closure  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  missions  In  Kuwait  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  immunity  of  their  per- 
sonnel; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  the 
context  of  the  continued  exercise  of  his  good 
offioes  concerning  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  third-State  nationals  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
to  seek  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  para- 


graphs 4.  5  and  6  above  and  in  praticular  the 
provision  of  food,  water  and  basic  services  to 
Kuwaiti  nationals  and  to  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions  in  Kuwait  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  third-State  nationals; 

8.  Reminds  Iraq  that  under  international 
law  it  is  liable  for  any  loss,  damage  or  injury 
arising  ID  regard  to  Kuwait  and  third  States, 
and  their  nationals  and  corporations,  as  a  re- 
sult of  tSe  invasion  and  illegal  occupation  of 
Kuwait  bty  Iraq; 

9.  Invites  States  to  collect  relevant  infor- 
mation regarding  their  claims,  and  those  of 
their  nationals  and  corporations,  for  restitu- 
tion or  financial  compensation  by  Iraq  with 
a  view  to  such  arrangements  as  may  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  international 
law; 

10.  ReqfUires  that  Iraq  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  resolution  and  its  pre- 
vious reaolutions,  failing  which  the  Security 
Council  will  need  to  take  further  measures 
under  the  Charter; 

11.  Decides  to  remain  actively  and  perma- 
nently seized  of  the  matter  until  Kuwait  has 
regained  its  independence  and  peace  has  been 
restored  jn  conformity  with  the  relevant  res- 
olutions of  the  Security  Council. 


12.  Reposes  its  trust  in  the  Secretary-CJen- 
eral  to  make  available  his  good  offices  and. 
as  he  considers  appropriate,  to  pursue  them 
and  to  undertake  diplomatic  efforts  in  order 
to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis 
caused  by  the  Iraqi  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kuwait  on  the  basis  of  Security  Council 
resolutions  660  (1990),  662  (1990)  and  664  (1990). 
and  calls  upon  all  States,  both  those  in  the 
region  and  others,  to  pursue  on  this  basis 
their  efforts  to  this  end,  in  conformity  with 
the  Charter,  in  order  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion and  restore  peace,  security  and  stabil- 
ity; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  tiie  Security  Council  on  the  results  of 
his  good  offices  ancl  diplomatic  efforts. 


Resolution  677  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2962d 
meeting,  on  28  November  1990 

The  Security  Council. 

Recalling  its  resolutions  660  (1990)  of  2  Au- 
gust 1990,  662  (1990)  of  9  August  1990  and  674 
(1990)  of  29  October  1990. 

Reiterating  its  concern  for  the  suffering 
caused  to  individuals  in  Kuwait  as  a  result  of 
the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq, 

Gravelji  concerned  at  the  ongoing  attempt 
by  Iraq  to  alter  the  demographic  composi- 
tion of  (he  population  of  Kuwait  and  to  de- 
stroy the  civil  records  maintained  by  the  le- 
gitimate Government  of  Kuwait, 

.4c£inff  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

1.  Contemns  the  attempts  by  Iraq  to  alter 
the  demographic  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Kuwait  and  to  destroy  the  civil 
records  maintained  by  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait; 

2.  Martdates  the  Secretary-General  to  take 
custody  of  a  copy  of  the  population  register 
of  Kuwait,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  certified  by  the  legitimate  Government 
of  Kuwait  and  which  covers  the  registration 
of  the  papulation  up  to  1  August  1990; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  estab- 
lish, in  co-operation  with  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Kuwait,  an  Order  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  governing  access  to  and  use 
of  the  said  copy  of  the  population  register. 
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RESOLUTION  678  (1990) 

Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  2963rd 

meeting,  on  29  November  1990 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling,  and  reaffirming  its  resolutions  660 
(1990)  of  2  August  1990.  661  (1990)  of  6  August 
1990,  662  (1990)  of  9  August  1990,  664  (1990)  of  18 
August  1990.  665  (1990)  of  25  August  1990.  666 
(1990)  of  13  September  1990,  667  (1990)  of  16 
September  1990,  669  (1990)  of  24  September 
1990,  670  (1990)  of  25  September  1990.  674  (1990) 
of  29  October  1990.  and  677  (1990)  of  28  Novem- 
ber 1990, 

Noting  that,  despite  all  efforts  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Iraq  refuses  to  comply  with  its 
obligation  to  implement  resolution  660  (1990) 
and  the  above-mentioned  subsequent  rel- 
evant resolutions,  in  flagrant  contempt  of 
the  Security  Council. 

Mindful  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Determined  to  secure  full  compliance  with 
its  decisions. 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 

1.  Demands  that  Iraq  comply  fully  with  res- 
olution 660  (1990)  and  all  subsequent  relevant 
resolutions,  and  decides,  while  maintaining 
all  its  decisions,  to  allow  Iraq  one  final  op. 
portunity,  as  a  pause  of  goodwill,  to  do  so; 

2.  Authorizes  Member  States  co-operating 
with  the  Government  of  Kuwait,  unless  Iraq 
on  or  before  15  January  fully  implements,  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  1  above,  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  to  use  all  necessary  means  to 
uphold  and  implement  resolution  660  (1990) 
and  all  subsequent  relevant  resolutions  and 
to  restore  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  area; 

3.  Requests  all  States  to  provide  appro- 
priate support  for  the  actions  undertaken  in 
pursuance  of  paragraph  2  of  the  present  reso- 
lution; 

4.  Requests  the  States  concerned  to  keep 
the  Security  Council  regularly  informed  on 
the  progress  of  actions  undertaken  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion; 

5.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  REID]. 

The  Chair  calls  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  morning 
business  is  supposed  to  be  closed  and 
the  bill  from  yesterday  laid  down. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  2  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  Nevada  and  other  Western  States  are 
going  to  respond  to  the  statements 
made  by  my  friend  from  Arkansas. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  a  Western  versus 
the  rest  of  the  country  Issue  because, 
in  fact,  there  are  many  States  that 
rely  on  the  1872  mining  law.  I  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  these  state- 
ments made  by  my  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas that  have  been  made  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  the  past  are  not  going 
to  go  without  full  and  complete  debate 
in  this  body  because  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  important  to  the  ipeople  of 
this  country  that  we  have  a  minerals 
policy,  and  a  minerals  policy  starts 
with  mines.  We  have  no  energy  policy. 
We  should  have  a  minerals  policy. 

I  will  return  to  the  floor  when  I  have 
more  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MINING  LAW  OF  1872 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in  my 
office  when  I  heard  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Arkansas  talk 
about  the  mining  law  of  1872,  and  for 
the  approximately  90  seconds  I  have 
left,  I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  that 
the  type  of  statements  made  by  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  are  no  longer  in 
the  future  going  to  go  unaddressed. 
The  statements  made  by  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  are  without  foundation, 
without  substantiation,  and  this  Sen- 
ator and  my  colleague  from  the  State 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


OMNIBUS  EXPORT  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
320,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  320)  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Specter  Amendment  No.  2,  to  Include  a 
provision  for  criminal  and  civil  penalties  for 
the  production,  transport,  or  use  of  biologi- 
cal or  chemical  weapons  which  kill,  maim, 
or  Injure  U.S.  nationals  abroad. 

Specter  Amendment  No.  3.  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  murders. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Amendment  No.  2,  offered  by  Mr.  Spec- 
ter of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside.  Pending  before  the 
Senate  is  amendment  No.  3  by  Mr. 
Specter,  which  the  clerk  will  again  re- 
port for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  amendment  now  pending  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  is  amendment 
No.  3  by  Mr.  SPECTER. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Pretident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  METZENBAUM]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Specter 
amendment.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  war.  and 
I  think  that  this  country  is  united  as 
one  in  its  position  vis-a-vls  that  war 
and  in  support  of  our  troops  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

1  also  believe  that  all  Americans 
share  a  justifiable  concern  about  ter- 
rorism in  this  country  or  terrorism 
overseas.  I  share  that  kind  of  concern. 
It  is  understandable.  But  we  should  not 
let  our  justifiable  anger  and  outrag'e 
for  Saddam  Hiissein  and  for  the  terror- 
ists who  may  or  may  not  be  operating 
under  his  direction  cause  us  to  enact 
sweeping  new  death  penalty  provisions. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  amendment 
is  more  than  just  a  new  death  penalty. 
This  has  a  new  procedure  in  it  that  we 
find  nowhere  else  in  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  death  penalty.  This  would 
create  a  broad-reaching  Federal  death 
penalty  for  all  murders  committed  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  but  the 
difference  is,  with  respect  to  other  cap- 
ital punishment  crimes,  that  that  is  a 
matter  that  is  determined  by  the  pros- 
ecutor after  he  or  she  determines  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  case. 

But  here  we  have  something  new. 
Here  we  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
sole  discretion  to  decide  whether  any 
murder  should  be  subject  to  the  death 
penalty.  Let  me  read  the  applicable 
language:  "Limitation  on  prosecu- 
tion." 

No  prosecution  for  any  offense  described  In 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  except  on  written  certification  of 
the  Attorney  General,  or  the  highest  ranking 
subordinate  of  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  prosecution,  thAt  in 
the  judgment  of  the  certifying  ofHclal  such 
offense  was  intended  to  coerce,  intimidate  or 
retaliate  against  a  government  or  clvlUan 
population. 

That  language  is  actually  in  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  the  bill  than  this  one. 
but  as  I  understand  It.  it  is  Incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  this  bill. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  hope  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  would  cor- 
rect me. 

Senator  Specter  says  that  the  bill  is 
aimed  at  terrorists,  and  I  understand 
that,  but  I  have  reservations  about  It. 
I  am  concerned  that  in  the  anger  and 
frustration  and  determination  and 
emotion  of  the  times  we  may  be  adding 
a  new  capital  punishment  that  would 
be  an  inappropriate  one. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  know,  what 
does  that  term  "terrorist"  mean?  Who 
and  what  is  a  terrorist?  I  think  we  all 
have  a  general  idea,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  any  of  us  is  in  a  position  to  de- 
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scribe  with  certainty  really  what  is  a 
terrorist.  Does  it  mean  anybody  who  is 
of  Iraqi  nationality  and  commits  some 
crime,  whether  it  is  murder  or  some 
other  kind  of  action,  is  a  terrorist? 
Does  it  mean  that  we  include  all 
Arabs?  As  we  well  know,  there  is  an 
issue  now  about  whether  or  not  the  FBI 
is  using  excessive  procedures  in  inves- 
tigating and  inquiring  of  many  Arabs 
in  this  country.  I  am  not  sure.  But 
what  concerns  me  is  that  we  are  rush- 
ing down  the  road  of  the  export  bill  and 
putting  on  an  amendment  that  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this  subject. 

There  may  be  merit  to  it,  but  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  is  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  am  I,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  at  this  time  has 
legislation  with  respect  to  terrorists. 
Whether  or  not  the  approach  taken  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  right  one  or  not  I  be- 
lieve is  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  de- 
termined in  a  more  relaxed  and  a  more 
orderly  and  a  more  normal  type  of  pro- 
cedure, and  that  is  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

There  may  be  better  ways  to  do  what 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  is 
suggesting.  There  may  not  be.  There 
may  be  a  better  time  and  a  place  to  do 
it  rather  than  in  the  emotional  period 
all  of  us  are  experiencing  by  reason  of 
the  fact  our  country  is  at  war.  But 
today  when  we  consider  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  this  Senator  feels  it 
is  inappropriate  to  try  to  deal  with  a 
broad  death  penalty  provision  in  this 
context.  I  believe  that  a  prompt  hear- 
ing and  prompt  action  can  be  had  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  feel  quite  certain  that  he 
would  understand  the  need  to  move  for- 
ward promptly. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues,  what- 
ever their  position  may  be  with  respect 
to  terrorism — we  are  all  opposed  to  ter- 
rorism. There  Is  unanimity  on  that. 
There  are  differences  in  this  body  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, but  that  is  not  the  real  issue. 

The  real  issue  is  should  we  do  this  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill.  Should  we 
send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
let  that  committee  decide  what  kind  of 
language  should  be  used?  Should  we  be 
giving  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  the  broad  discretionary 
powers  that  this  bill  gives?  I  think  not. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  hope 
this  amendment  would  be  withdrawn, 
perhaps  with  some  assurance,  if  and 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  to  come  to  the  floor. 
for  a  prompt  hearing  on  the  issue.  Ab- 
sent that,  when  the  debate  has  con- 
cluded, this  Senator  will  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  that  this  Senator  has  no  intention 
of  withdrawing  this  amendment,  and  in 
fact  it  is  not  made  in  response  to  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  it  is  not 
made  in  response  to  any  emotionalism 
of  the  moment.  The  provision  to  apply 
the  death  penalty  to  terrorists  is  one 
which  this  Senator  advocated  in  1989, 
and  it  was  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  at  that 
time.  It  was  debated  extensively  in 
1989,  and  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  79  to  20. 
So  that  this  matter  has  been  consid- 
ered at  length  by  the  Senate  on  a  prior 
occasion  and  is  not  a  specific  response 
to  what  is  going  on  by  way  of  potential 
terrorism  in  the  world  today. 

When  the  Senator  from  Ohio  objects 
to  the  discretion  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  in  the  definition  of  what  is 
terrorism,  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  it  comes  late  in  the  day  because 
that  is  the  definition  which  was 
present  in  the  1986  legislation  intro- 
duced by  this  Senator  which  made  it  a 
violation  of  U.S.  law  to  attack,  maim, 
or  murder  a  U.S.  citizen  by  a  terrorist 
anywhere  in  the  world.  There  has  to  be 
a  determination  as  to  who  is  a  terror- 
ist, and  the  logical  official  to  make 
that  determination  is  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  So  that 
definition  is  a  part  of  existing  U.S.  law 
and  has  been  for  some  5  years. 

When  we  talk  about  a  discretionary 
judgment  by  the  Attorney  General,  it 
is  traditional  in  law  enforcement  to 
have  that  kind  of  discretion  lodged  in  a 
prosecuting  attorney,  whether  it  is  a 
district  attorney  at  the  county  level  or 
whether  it  is  an  attorney  general  of  a 
State  or  whether  it  is  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  fact 
is  that  prosecuting  attorneys  tradi- 
tionally are  vested  with  broad  discre- 
tion because  not  every  offense  can  be 
prosecuted. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience, 
having  been  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney and  then  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  where  there  are  many 
crimes  reported.  There  are  limited  fa- 
cilities for  investigation,  limited  court 
space.  The  prosecuting  attorney  has  to 
make  a  judgment  as  to  which  offenses 
are  to  be  prosecuted.  But  where  the 
disoretion  is  lodged  in  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  to  this  Senator  it  is  a 
very  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  we  are  long 
passed  due  in  facing  up  to  the  need  for 
the  death  penalty,  or  at  least  a  legisla- 
tive consensus  the  death  penalty  ought 
to  be  enacted.  It  has  been  traditional 
under  Federal  law  to  have  the  death 
penalty  apply  for  many  offenses  such  a 
treason,  espionage,  assassination  of  a 
U.S.  President  and  many  other  of- 
fenses. But  there  has  been  no  death 
penalty  in  this  country  on  any  Federal 
prosecution   since   1972   when   the   Su- 
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preme  'Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared capital  punishment  unconstitu- 
tional unless  administered  in  a  very 
careful  way  as  to  aggravating  and  miti- 
gating circumstances. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  Fed- 
eral death  penalty:  one  is  the  U.S.  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  and  the  other  is 
the  1988  legislation  dealing  with  drug 
mattere.  Congress  last  year  passed 
death  penalty  legislation,  but  it  was 
not  enacted.  There  is  a  very  strong  sen- 
timent in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  the  death  penalty  ought  to 
be  available  to  prosecuting  officials. 
Some  37  States  have  reinstated  the 
death  penalty  complying  with  the  man- 
dates of  Furman  versus,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  1972  and  other 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
followed.  So  there  is  no  rush  to  judg- 
ment on  this  matter. 

When  my  colleagues  from  Ohio 
makes  a  suggestion  about  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  taking  up  the  matter,  I 
would  remind  him  that  our  calendar  is 
very  loaded.  We  have  had  savings  and 
loan  hearings.  We  have  hearings  on  re- 
tail price  maintenance  tomorrow.  We 
had  a  hearing  scheduled  today  before 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on  ter- 
rorism; Judge  Sessions,  Director  of  the 
FBI.  was  supposed  to  testify.  The  re- 
ality ia  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  considered  this  issue  extensively. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  appropriate  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
which  Is  pending  even  if  not  related  in 
general  subject  matter.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  when  we  are  on  the  Export 
Administration  Act  and  we  are  talking 
about  ways  to  limit  exports  to  protect 
national  security  and  to  deal  with 
problems  of  weaponry  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  may  receive  the  exports,  and 
an  amendment  which  this  Senator  of- 
fered yesterday  which  was  set  aside  to 
provide  for  criminal  sanctions  in  addi- 
tion to  sanctions  government  to  gov- 
ernment deals  with  that  subject,  this  is 
a  very  appropriate  bill  to  take  up  the 
issue  of  the  death  penalty  for  terror- 
ism. 

There  has  been  great  concern  in  the 
United  States  that  Iraq  might  engage 
in  terrorist  activities  since  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  Recently  we  have 
seen  enhancement  of  security  right 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  with  the  change  in 
routing  for  access  to  Senate  office 
buildings;  barricades  have  been  put  up. 

We  remember  when  the  bomb  went 
off  in  November  1983  right  outside  the 
Republican  Cloakroom.  It  shattered 
the  Republican  Cloakroom  on  Monday 
night  when  we  had  expected  to  be  in 
session.  We  all  know  that  happened  on 
Monday  night.  Football  was  in  vogue, 
and  the  Republican  Cloakroom  would 
have  been  very  heavily  attended.  Ter- 
rorism Btruck  right  here  at  the  Capitol, 
right  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  within  10 
yards  ft-om  where  this  Senator  stands 
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at  the  moment.  The  Republican  Cloak- 
room was  blasted. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  fanciful  con- 
cern. This  has  happened.  We  are  very 
concerned  about  it. 

I  see  absolutely  no  conceivable  rea- 
son why  the  death  penalty  ought  not  be 
available  for  terrorists.  Terrorism 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  democracy  and 
the  fundamental  security  of  the  coun- 
try. It  seeks  to  intimidate;  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  criminal  acts  what  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  political 
means.  It  is  warfare  of  the  lowest  and 
it  is  utterly  sordid.  It  is  high  time  we 
get  on  with  the  business  of  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  combat  terrorism. 

So  I  respect  the  intentions  which  the 
Senator  fi-om  Ohio  has  expressed.  I 
know  some  people  are  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty  on  grounds  of  conscien- 
tious scruples. 

But  I  urge  prompt  action  on  this 
measure. 

This  bill,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  en- 
acted into  law.  We  can  get  it  on  to  con- 
ference. 

I  am  not  soft  in  adding  the  death 
penalty  for  many  other  offenses  which 
could  have  been  included  here.  This  is 
a  very  narrow  focus  which  is  in  line 
with  the  thrust  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Hatfield]. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  for 
not  offering  a  second-degree  to  his 
first-degree  amendment,  thereby  pre- 
cluding me  from  being  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  this  one  by  offering  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  that  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  him. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

(Purpose:  To  substitute  a  mandatory  term  of 
life  Imprisonment) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  4. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted and  insert  the  following: 

SEC.    .  MANDATORY  LITE  IMPRISONMENT  FOR 
TERRORIST  MURIWR. 

Section  2331(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  HOMICWE.— Whoever  kills  a  national  of 
the  United  States,  while  such  national  is 
outside  the  United  States,  shall — 


(1)  if  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  murder  as 
defined  in  section  1111(a),  be  punished  by  a 
mandatory  term  of  life  Imprisonment  and 
fined  under  this  title:  and 

(2)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
1111(a).  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life  and  fined  under  this  title.". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  dark  days  of  war,  horrible  images 
of  violence  and  suffering  are  every- 
where. We  all  have  seen  the  family 
huddled  together  as  their  husband  and 
father  is  buried  at  Arlington  Cemetery; 
the  young  children  in  Israel  practicing 
how  to  put  on  their  gas  masks  at 
school;  the  Iraqi  man  who  grieves  over 
his  wife  and  children  burned  beyond 
recognition  by  an  allied  bomb. 

At  some  level  these  tragic  images  are 
demeaned  by  all  our  briefings  and 
charges  and  countercharges.  At  some 
level  we  must  come  together  as  human 
beings  and  grieve  for  the  simple  fact 
that  humanity  and  human  beings  are 
suffering  today  throughout  that  world. 
In  these  dark  days  I  find  myself 
searching  for  glimmers  of  hope  and 
signs  that  maybe — just  maybe — we  can 
summon  the  collective  will  to  go  an- 
other way.  to  find  another  direction.  I 
applaud  President  Bush  when  he  speaks 
of  "a  new  world  order."  and  I  pray  that 
his  commitment  to  that  ideal  will  not 
waiver  and  that  we  will  give  full  sup- 
port— even  when  the  political  winds 
change  and  the  work  becomes  hard, 
and  thankless. 

I  listen  to  my  colleagues  talk  about 
arms  control  and  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  all  the  things  we  should 
have  pursued  more  aggressively  years 
ago.  I  pray  this  Congress  will  not  be 
lulled  back  into  complacency  when 
this  awful  war  finally  comes  to  an  end. 
I  suppose  it  seems  hard  to  imagine, 
but  this  war  will  end.  If  we  are  going  to 
play  any  kind  of  constructive  role  in 
building  a  better  future  when  it  does 
end — if  the  United  States  is  going  to 
exercise  the  kind  of  leadership  for 
peace  that  we  have  exercised  in  these 
past  months  for  war — we  will  need 
credibility. 

If  we  hope  to  have  any  chance  of 
building  a  constituency  for  peace,  for 
creative  diplomacy,  for  human  rights, 
for  arms  control,  and  for  peaceful  con- 
flict resolution,  the  nations  of  this 
world  must  believe  we  are  serious. 
They  must  believe  that  we  are  commit- 
ted and.  most  of  all.  they  must  know 
we  have  one  set  of  standards  and  one 
set  of  principles  for  all. 

My  opposition  to  the  death  penalty  is 
no  secret,  and  I  doubt  anyone  is  sur- 
prised I  have  come  to  the  floor  today  to 
speak  out  against  this  latest  effort  to 
expand  its  reach.  I  know  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Senate  debating  this 
issue  again — disappointed,  yes;  sur- 
prised, no. 

Frankly,  what  I  am  mostly  today  is 
sad. 

In  one  breath  everyone  is  talking 
about   building   a   new   world   order — 


about  exercising  leadership  for  peace  in 
this  world  when  this  awful  war  comes 
to  a  close.  But  in  the  very  next  breath 
we  are  talking  about  imposing  the 
most  absolute,  most  barbaric,  most  in- 
humane punishment  on  Earth.  In  that 
next  breath  we  are  talking  about  cast- 
ing our  votes  in  support  of  state-sanc- 
tioned murder. 

I  know  the  arguments.  I  have  heard 
them  1.000  times,  as  most  of  as  have. 
God  knows  I,  too,  am  familiar  with  the 
random  violence  and  suffering  my  col- 
leagues are  reaching  out  against.  We 
all  condemn  the  cowardly  and  senseless 
acts  of  terrorists.  Of  course,  we  do. 

But  we  are  not  really  talking  about 
condemning  terrorism  here  today.  We 
are  not  really  talking  about  punishing 
terrorists.  It  may  seem  that  we  are. 
The  words  may  lead  us  to  believe  we 
are.  Certainly  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  would  have  us  believe,  and 
I  believe  they  believe  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  those  things.  But  we  are  not. 
The  real  subject  here  is  us.  Every 
time  we  talk  about  the  death  penalty 
we  are  talking  about  ourselves — about 
what  kind  of  nation  we  want  to  be, 
about  what  kind  of  leaders  we  want  to 
be,  and  we  are  talking  about  the  fu- 
ture. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  is  a  de- 
bate about  what  kind  of  role  we  want 
this  Nation  to  play  in  the  future;  about 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States  as 
a  peacemaker. 

If  my  colleagues  have  not  thought 
about  this  amendment  in  that  context, 
I  urge  them  to  do  so.  If  my  colleagues 
think  that  the  death  penalty  and  U.S. 
credibility  in  the  world  are  two  sepa- 
rate issues,  I  urge  them  to  consider  the 
facts.  The  United  States  stands  vir- 
tually alone  in  its  embrace  of  the  death 
penalty.  Czechoslovakia,  Romania, 
even  South  Africa,  have  all  taken  the 
death  penalty  off  their  books  in  recent 
months.  That  is  the  trend  of  the  world. 
Many  of  our  allies  will  not  extradite 
murder  suspects  to  this  country— our 
allies,  our  friends — because  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  death  penalty. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  estab- 
lish mandatory  life  imprisonment  for 
terrorists  who  execute  Americans; 
mandatory,  mandatory  life  imprison- 
ment without  the  possibility  of  parole. 
Under  this  amendment,  life  imprison- 
ment means  life  imprisonment,  period. 
By  supporting  this  alternative  we 
can  take  a  tough  stand  against  terror- 
ism, but  we  can  do  it  without  sanction- 
ing murder. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  wanted  to 
pass  this  legislation  with  the  death 
penalty  in  it.  I  know  they  think  it 
sounds  tough.  I  certainly  understand 
their  desire  to  oppose  terrorism  in  the 
strongest  possible  way.  I  join  them  101 
percent.  But  there  is  another  way,  a 
better  way,  a  more  credible  way;  that 
is  mandatory  life  imprisonment. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  my  distin- 
BTuished  colleague  fi"om  Oregon — that  is 
a  comment  which  Is  made  with  some 
fi!Wiuency  on  this  floor,  and  I  would  un- 
derscore it — for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  the  11  years  that  I  have  been  in  this 
body,  where  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Conmilttee. 

I  have  watched  his  work,  and  I  know 
his  sincerity  in  opposing  the  death  pen- 
alty on  moral  grounds,  conscientious 
scruples  against  the  death  penalty. 
When  he  talks  about  State-sponsored 
murder,  I  have  to  disagree  with  him  be- 
cause the  State  has  the  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  citizenry,  and  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  legislative  bodies 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  have  the  death 
penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  others. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
death  penalty  is  a  deterrent,  from  the 
experience  that  I  have  had  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  when  you 
talk  about  terrorists  who  may  be  moti- 
vated by  emotional  factors,  as  to  the 
deterrent  effect,  but  I  believe  it  applies 
there  as  well. 

As  I  had  commented  briefly  yester- 
day, when  we  had  the  incident  involv- 
ing Sheik  Obeld  in  1989  following  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Higgins,  it  was  reli- 
ably reported  that  Sheik  Obeid  was 
very  concerned,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  he  was  a  terrorist  and  was  moti- 
vated by  ideological  reasons,  about  the 
possibility  of  extradition  to  the  United 
States. 

You  have  the  calculating  Colombian 
drug  dealers  who  appear  to  be  con- 
cerned about  nothing,  but  they  are 
very  apprehensive  about  being  extra- 
dited to  the  United  States  and  facing 
our  courts.  And  the  death  penalty  has 
been  an  effective  deterrent.  I  placed  in 
the  Record  yesterday  extensive  mate- 
rials on  that  point. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  talks  about  the  death  penalty 
being  barbaric,  it  certainly  is  not 
pleasant  or  easy.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  serious  offense:  terrorism. 
We  cited  the  Pan  Am  103  killings,  an 
act  of  terrorism,  in  which  259  people, 
many  U.S.  citizens,  were  murdered;  and 
the  terrorist  act  against  the  U.S.  Navy 
diver.  Robert  Stethem. 

We  debated  this  extensively  in  1989, 
Mr.  President.  The  vote  on  mandatory 
life  sentences  came  out  70  against  the 
amendment,  29  in  favor.  And  when  we 
had  the  final  vote  on  the  death  pen- 
alty, it  was  79  in  favor  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  20  against.  This  issue  has 
been  considered  at  some  length,  and  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  debate  it  any 
further. 

So  I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  second- 
degree  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  my  col- 
leaerue  from  Pennsylvania  be  good 
enough  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did  I  under- 
stand that  this  whole  measure,  pro- 
posal, has  to  do  with  terrorism,  and  yet 
we  do  not  have  terrorism  defined  in 
any  place  that  I  can  find?  But  what  we 
do  have  is  we  have  acquired  the  judg- 
ment of  the  certified  official,  the  At- 
torney General,  or  a  subordinate,  to 
prove  that  the  offense  was  intended  to 
coerce,  intimidate,  or  retaliate  against 
the  Government  or  civilian  population. 

I  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
coanection,  because  you  could  very 
well  have  somebody  go  into  a  school 
yard  and  mow  down  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, as  we  know  happened  in  Los  An- 
geles. Or  you  could  have  somebody 
wiCh  an  Uzi  or  one  of  these  semiauto- 
matic guns  mow  down  a  number  of  po- 
lice officers  who  were  meeting  in  a 
group,  or  a  group  of  civilians. 

And  the  question  that  I  have  is,  when 
is  a  terrorist  a  terrorist?  And  does  the 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
subordinate — does  his  certification 
that  the  offense  was  intended  to  co- 
erce, intimidate,  or  retaliate  against 
the  Government  or  civilian  population 
make  the  defendant  a  terrorist  per  se? 
And  these  are  the  questions  that  are 
disturbing  me  as  we  meet  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  know  that  this  language  is  in  the 
law  now,  but  it  is  not  with  respect  to 
capital  punishment.  What  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  add 
capital  punishment  as  a  factor.  Yet,  he 
talks  about  it  being  applicable  to  ter- 
rorists, and  I  find  it  to  be  a  non  sequi- 
tur.  It  does  not  seem  to  follow,  which 
really,  the  point  I  make  only  is  rel- 
evant in  that  it  seems  to  me  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  matter  ought  to 
go  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
order  that  it  can  be  considered  by 
those  who  are  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, including  yourself  and  myself, 
in  a  more  orderly  manner,  more  con- 
structive manner. 

And  if  it  is  then  the  will  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  it  very  well  may  be — to 
have  such  a  violation  as  a  capital  pun- 
ishment offense,  then  at  least  it  seems 
that  it  would  have  been  drafted  and  put 
together  to  really  strike  at  the  issue 
about  which  you  speak,  and  that  is  ter- 
rorism. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator's  re- 
spcHise,  please. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond, but  if  he  is  posing  a  question,  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  what  the 
question  is. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  question  is, 
in  view  of  the  language  that  Is  incor- 
pomted  In  your  amendment  that  comes 
from  the  preceding  section,  how  do  you 
tie  that  in  with  the  whole  question  of 
terrorism?  Because  the  two  are  not  ex- 


actly the  same.  In  fact,  they  are  quite 
different,  as  to  the  matter  of  coercion, 
intimidation,  or  retaliation  against  the 
Government  or  civilian  population;  the 
proof  of  that. 

I  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  y©u  get  this  terrorist  aspect  into 
your  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  as  to  how  this 
language  is  tied  into  a  definition  of  ter- 
rorism. The  response  is  that  there  is  an 
intent  to  define  terrorism  here  as  coer- 
cion, intimidation,  or  retaliation 
against  a  Government  or  a  civilian 
population.  And  it  vests  in  the  Attor- 
ney General,  that  judgment  on  the 
facts  of  the  specific  case. 

The  definition  of  terrorism  is  not 
easy,  and  I  would  invite  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  to  advocate 
or  advance  a  different  definition  of  ter- 
rorism, if  he  has  one.  This  Senator 
would  be  glad  to  consider  a  modifica- 
tion or  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
legislation. 

This  is  not  a  matter  where  we  are 
moving  with  undue  haste.  This  bill  to 
provide  for  the  death  penalty  for  ter- 
rorists, with  this  procedure  for  the  def- 
inition of  a  terrorist,  was  on  this  floor 
in  1989,  not  quite  2  years  ago.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  time  for  anyone, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  to  raise  a  question  about  It 
or  to  come  forward  and  propose  a  dif- 
ferent definition,  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  hfts  one. 

When  an  issue  is  raised  about  people 
using  Uzis  or  guns  to  shoot  down  police 
officer$  or  children  in  a  school  yard,  I 
believe  that  the  death  penalty  ought  to 
apply  there. 

That  really  is  a  matter  for  State  law 
enforcement  if  there  is  no  Federal  con- 
nectioB.  There  is  a  special  Federal  con- 
nection if  you  deal  with  a  crime  like 
treason  or  sabotage  or  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  U.S.  President.  Where  you 
deal  with  the  first-degree  murders  of 
schoolchildren  in  the  school  yard  In 
Stockton,  CA,  or  police  officers,  I 
think  the  death  penalty  should  apply 
there.  But  as  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  legislating  on  Federal  mat- 
ters, where  there  is  a  Federal  connec- 
tion it  is  more  limited. 

Again.  I  say  that  this  amendment 
deals  only  with  terrorism,  but  I  submit 
that  this  Is  a  realistic  definition.  When 
we  seek  to  define  "terrorism."  we  are 
really  looking  at  something  which  has 
a  political  import,  where  there  is  a  co- 
ercion of  the  Government  or  coercion 
of  the  civilian  population,  as  opposed 
to  picking  out  an  individual  where 
there  may  be  some  particular  animos- 
ity. 

If  a  defendant  shoots  an  individual 
for  some  reason  between  them,  it  is  not 
an  act  of  terrorism;  or  If  an  individual 
shoots  someone  or  a  group  of  people 
where  there  is  not  a  political  overtone 
or  an  effort  to  intimidate  or  coerce  or 
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retaliate  agralnst  the  Government  or  ci- 
vilian population,  that,  while  heinous, 
is  not  within  the  mode  of  a  terrorist 
attack.  If  somebody  plants  a  bomb  by 
Vice  President  Ford's  statute  in  the 
outer  office  and  blows  up  the  Repub- 
lican cloakroom  and  it  is  aimed  at  kill- 
ing Republican  Senators,  nobody  is 
looking  for  any  special  Senator,  but 
there  is  a  real  effort  to  intimidate  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  think  it 
is  plain  on  its  face  that  that  is  an  act 
of  terrorism. 

But,  I  repeat,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  fi"om  Ohio  has  a  better  defini- 
tion, this  Senator  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sider it  and  would  be  willing  to  modify 
this  proposed  legislation  if  it  can  be 
improved  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  respond  very  briefly  to  my  col- 
league. I  do  not  have  a  better  defini- 
tion of  "terrorism,"  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  has  stated  what 
a  terrorist  is.  That  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  the  bill  ought  to  go  to  com- 
mittee, so  that  maybe  we  can  con- 
struct it,  but  not  here  while  standing 
on  our  feet  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  be- 
fore the  Senate.  That  is  the  reason  I 
think  that  if  the  amendment  is  en- 
acted, at  least  reduce  the  matter  to  a 
mandatory  life  imprisonment  and,  if 
not  that,  then  I  hope  we  will  table  the 
Senator's  amendment  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  give  heed  to  the  subject  at  an 
early  date  on  its  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  a  good  argument  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  committee 
for  further  examination  and  explo- 
ration. I  say  that  that  is  a  well-estab- 
lished procedure  for  defeating  an 
amendment. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate since  1989,  for  almost  2  years, 
ample  time  for  any  Senator,  including 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  to  make  that 
proposal  and  have  it  taken  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  acted  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Hatfield]. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degrree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
additional  debate?  If  not,  the  question 
occurs  on  amendment  No.  4. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]. 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  vfill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  San- 
ford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  against  the  Specter 
amendment.  This  amendment  purports 
to  extend  the  death  penalty  to  terror- 
ist acts  but  there  is  no  clear  legislative 
definition  of  terrorist  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  death  penalty,  the 
whole  question  of  capital  punishment, 
is  a  major  public  policy  question  in  our 
country  which  has  generated  profound 
social  conflict  and  debate  for  years.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to  mix 
apples  and  oranges.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  not  so  much  about  ter- 
rorism; rather,  it  is  about  the  death 
penalty  and  capital  punishment. 

There  are  other  legislative  initia- 
tives underway  here  in  the  Senate. 
Concerning  terrorism.  I  believe  the 
whole  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  capital  punishment  deserves 
full  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  amendment  will  af- 
ford Senators  the  opportunity  to  have 
this  debate.  So  I  rise  today  to  speak 
against  the  amendment  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  On  a  modi- 
fication of  the  amendment  on  the  defi- 
nition of  terrorism,  is  unanimous  con- 
sent required  now  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  a  second-de- 
gree amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  state  that  inquiry 
again? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  unanimous  consent 
required  or  may  this  Senator  offer  a 
modification  on  the  definition  of  ter- 
rorism? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Even 
though  there  is  a  second-degree,  the 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  seek  at  this  mo- 
ment to  modify  the  definition  of  homi- 


cide as  it  appears  in  the  bill  to  provide 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Whoever  kills  a  person,  with  the  In- 
tent to  commit  an  act  of  terrorism,  which  la 
any  act  which  appears  to  be  intended  to  In- 
timidate, retaliate  sigainst  or  coerce  a  civil- 
ian population:  to  influence  the  policy  of  a 
government  by  intimidation,  retaliation  or 
coercion:  or  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  assassination,  kidnapping,  hos- 
tage-taking or  other  violent  act,  while  such 
victim  is  inside  the  United  States:  or 

"(B)  Whoever  kills  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  States;  shall— 

And  then  it  continues. 

By  way  of  brief  explanation,  there 
has  been  a  concern  as  to  certain  con- 
duct within  the  United  States  on  ac- 
tions, for  example,  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  others.  There  have  been  dis- 
cussions among  Senator  BiDEN,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmond,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, and  myself  as  to  this  definition. 
It  is  our  judgment  that  this  would  im- 
prove the  si)ecificity  of  the  definition.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  imports  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Homicide.— 

"(A)  Whoever  kills  a  person,  with  the  in- 
tent to  commit  an  act  of  terrorism,  which  is 
any  act  which  appears  to  be  intended  to  in- 
timidate, retaliate  against  or  coerce  a  civil- 
ian population;  to  influence  the  policy  of  a 
government  by  intimidation,  retaliation  or 
coercion;  or  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  assassination,  kidnapping,  hos- 
tage-taking or  other  violent  act,  while  such 
victim  is  inside  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  Whoever  kills  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  States;  shall— 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  amendment  No.  4? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  second-degree  amendment  of 
Senator  Hatfield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  this  second- 
degree  amendment  and  express  my 
grave  concern  about  the  underlying 
amendment.  The  commitment  of  my 
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fHend  and  collea^e.  Senator  Specter, 
from  Pennsylvania,  to  fighting  terror- 
ism Is  clearly,  deeply  felt.  I  believe  his 
bill  stems  from  the  frustration  he  and 
every  one  of  us  in  the  Senate  feels  in 
trying  to  shape  a  policy  that  will  pre- 
vent terrorism  and  that  will  punish 
terrorists,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
death  penalty  is  the  policy  we  should 
be  shaping. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  con- 
cept of  the  death  penalty  ever  since  I 
have  been  present  in  the  Senate  and. 
indeed,  during  my  time  I  served  in  our 
State  legrlslature  and  as  Governor  of 
our  State.  That  opposition  is  for  two 
reasons,  Mr.  President.  First,  the  death 
penalty  is  irreversible.  It  is  complete: 
it  is  done:  there  is  no  chance  of  chang- 
ing course  once  the  death  penalty  has 
been  executed. 

In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island 
the  last  execution  under  the  death  pen- 
alty was  on  Valentine's  Day,  1845,  near- 
ly 150  years  ago.  Since  that  day,  Rhode 
Islanders  have  shunned  capital  punish- 
ment as  an  option  in  sentencing.  Why? 
The  reason  we  have  shunned  it  is  for 
the  simple,  dreadful  reason  that  on 
February  14,  1845,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  hung  the  wrong  man.  a  man  who 
was  innocent.  Seven  years  later,  in 
1852,  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly abolished  the  death  penalty. 

I  have  respect  for  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, but  I  am  also  aware  it  can  fall  at 
times.  When  a  serious  mistake  is  made 
and  an  innocent  person  is  jailed,  at 
least  we  have  a  chance  to  rectify  the 
situation.  But  not  so  with  the  death 
penalty.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  final.  It 
is  irreversible. 

Second,  the  death  penalty  has  not 
proven  to  be  an  effective  deterent  to 
crime.  Frequently  it  is  cited  that  the 
reason  you  need  a  death  penalty  is  to 
deter  crime.  There  is  no  statistical  evi- 
dence that  is  so. 

Clearly,  I  believe  in  terrorist  situa- 
tions the  terrorists  have  already  con- 
sidered the  possibility  they  will  be 
killed  while  carrying  out  their  act.  Be- 
cause terrorism's  effectiveness  is  con- 
tingent upon  creating  a  highly 
charged,  emotional  atmosphere  of  ter- 
ror, it  by  its  very  definition  is  a  high 
risk  crime  for  the  terrorist.  In  my 
view,  death  is  a  risk  that  has  been  fully 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  terror- 
ists, so  the  death  penalty  will  not  deter 
them. 

There  are  other  questions  raised 
about  the  death  penalty  I  have  not 
raised  here.  Is  it  effective?  Is  it  mor- 
ally acceptable?  Is  it  constitutional?  Is 
it  administered  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion?  All  of  those  subjects  can  be 
debated  and  clearly  will  be  debated. 
But,  In  short,  the  death  penalty  is  a 
penalty,  the  purpose  and  potency  of 
which  are  still  under  fierce  debate. 

I  recognize,  as  I  said,  the  laudable  in- 
tentions of  the  author  of  the  underly- 
ing amendment,  which  is  to  stop  ter- 
rorism and  to  punish  terrorists,  but  I 


urge  my  colleagues  not  to  adopt  this 
so-called  deterrent  to  crime.  Simply 
put,  it  is  not  right  I  believe,  and.  fur- 
thermore, it  does  not  work.  I  therefore 
urge  support  for  the  second-degree 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROCKEFELLEK).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
Senator  Specter's  abhorrence  for  ter- 
rorism both  here  and  abroad.  I  share 
his  disgust  for  the  crimes  of  terrorists 
and  his  sympathy  for  their  innocent 
victims.  I  share  his  desire  to  see  that 
terrorists  are  punished  for  their  hei- 
nous crimes.  That  is  why  I  support  a 
life  imprisonment  approach  without 
the  possibility  of  release. 

In  other  words,  throw  away  the  key  if 
someone  is  convicted  of  this  act  of  ter- 
rorism. It  is  a  far  preferable  approach 
to  that  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Senator  Specter.  And.  that  is  why  I 
support  the  Hatfield  substitute  which 
has  been  now  proposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  the  past 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  oppose  the 
death  penalty  because  history  is  full  of 
examples  of  people  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  crimes  which  they,  in  fact, 
did  not  commit.  The  death  penalty,  by 
its  very  finality,  does  not  allow  for  the 
judicial  system  to  correct  for  its  mis- 
takes. That  flaw  in  past  death  penalty 
amendments  continues  to  be  a  flaw  in 
the  Specter  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  death  penalty  is  sin- 
gularly inappropriate  as  a  penalty  with 
a  goal  of  deterrence.  We  are  dealing 
with  people,  in  cases  of  terrorism,  who. 
In  planning  for  terrorist  acts,  have 
clearly  looked  the  possibility  of  death 
in  the  eye  and  have  calculated  it  is  an 
acceptable,  indeed  if  not  a  preferred, 
prioe  for  them  to  pay.  We  have  seen 
terrorists  allow  themselves  to  be  ex- 
ploded in  a  car  bomb  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  goals.  The  death  penalty 
standing  alone  would  not  deter  these 
individuals. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  voted  in  favor 
of  the  death  penalty  for  terrorism. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  101st  Congress  was  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the-  Senate  today. 
The  Specter  amendment  before  us 
today  presents  new  issues  which  were 
not  considered  when  the  Senate  bill 
1798  was  voted  on  last  year,  and  no  Sen- 
ator should  be  under  the  illusion  that 
this  vote  is  merely  a  replay  of  the  vote 
that  took  place  on  October  26,  1989.  The 


record  should  be  clear  on  this  point. 
And  while  it  may  not  alter  votes,  it 
nonetheless  should  be  made  clear  to  all 
Senators,  that  the  pending  amendment 
of  Senator  Specter  is  different  in  sig- 
nificant ways  from  the  amendment 
that  was  adopted  in  1989. 

Two  examples  of  those  differences 
are  that  there  was  in  that  legislation 
that  p&ssed  in  1989  an  exclusion  for 
mentally  retarded  individuals.  That  ex- 
clusion is  not  present  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Another  example 
of  the  difference  is  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Specter  this  year  is 
broader,  in  that  acts  of  individuals 
that  occur  in  the  United  States  are 
covered  by  this  pending  legislation, 
whereas  it  was  only  acts  abroad  which 
were  covered  in  the  prior  legislation. 
And  that,  of  course,  raises  significantly 
different  issues  than  were  raised  when 
this  matter  was  before  us  in  1989. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  in  this  envi- 
ronment it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
general  appeal  for  an  amendment  such 
as  has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  But  because  I  have 
opposed  the  death  penalty  before  for 
reasons  stated,  that  you  cannot  correct 
our  mistakes,  principally,  and  we  make 
them  because  our  system  of  justice  is 
imperfect,  and  because  of  the  specific 
problems  with  this  amendment  which  I 
also  mentioned.  I  will  vote  against  the 
Specter  amendment  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  Hatfield  substitute  which  pro- 
vides for  life  imprisonment  without  pa- 
role as  the  alternative  to  the  death 
penalty  approach  of  the  Specter 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams),  without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon.  This 
amendment  would  require  that  terror- 
ist murderers  be  given  a  sentence  of 
mandatory  life  rather  than  a  possible 
death  sentence. 

The  underlying  question  this  amend- 
ment aeks  the  Senate  is,  does  the  death 
penalty  have  a  legitimate  role  in  our 
efforts  to  punish  vicious  criminals?  I 
believe  that  it  does. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  death  pen- 
alty la  an  effective  deterrent.  The 
threat  of  capital  punishment  does  deter 
violent  crime.  Not  only  does  it  deter 
Individual  behavior,  It  also  has  value  In 
terms  of  general  deterrence  as  well.  By 
associating  the  penalty  with  the 
crimes  for  which  it  is  Inflicted,  society 
Is  made  more  aware  of  the  horror  of 
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those  crimes,  and  there  is  instilled  in 
the  citizens  a  need  to  avoid  such  con- 
duct and  appropriately  punish  those 
who  do  not. 

In  addition,  capital  punishment 
serves  the  society's  legitimate  interest 
in  retribution.  Justice  requires  that 
terrorists  gret  what  they  deserve.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  such  inhuman  action 
not  be  tolerated.  The  death  penalty  for 
terrorists  reco^izes  society's  belief 
that  there  are  some  crimes  which  are 
so  vicious,  heinous,  and  brutal  that  no 
penalty  lesser  than  death  will  suffice. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
agree  with  me.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll 
shows  that  public  supi>ort  for  the  death 
penalty  is  at  the  highest  point  recorded 
in  more  than  half  a  century,  with  79 
percent  favoring  the  death  penalty  for 
murder.  The  public  opinion  on  the 
issue  of  capital  punishment  must  not 
be  ignored. 

In  closing,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  juries  from  even  considering 
the  death  penalty  for  brutal  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. Instead,  it  would  provide  for  a 
mandatory  life  sentence.  There  are 
people  walking  the  streets  today  who 
were  sentenced  to  a  life  sentence.  The 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Nation  de- 
mand action  on  terrorism  death  pen- 
alty legislation,  not  life  imprisonment 
legislation.  They  deserve  to  have  a 
death  penalty  which  will  deter  violent 
terrorist  action  against  them  and  will 
provide  swift,  appropriate  punishment 
for  individuals  who  choose  to  commit 
these  heinous  crimes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  Hat- 
field amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WmTH).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jo- Anne  Jack- 
son be  given  privileges  to  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  S.  320. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  firom  Pennsylvania  and  I  have 
proposed  an  amendment  which  author- 
izes the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  acts 
against    U.S.    nationals    abroad.    We 


worked  together  to  improve  this 
amendment  by  incorporating  a  vast 
number  of  provisions  ftom  a  terrorism 
death  penalty  bill  I  previously  intro- 
duced. This  Specter-Thurmond  amend- 
ment now  authorizes  the  death  penalty 
for  terrorist  murders — committed  ei- 
ther here  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  In  addition,  we  worked  to  tai- 
lor a  definition  of  terrorism  which  en- 
sures that  vicious  acts  of  terrorism, 
whether  international  or  domestic,  be 
subject  to  the  death  penalty.  I  strongly 
support  this  proposal. 

Saddam  Hussein,  in  the  first  days  fol- 
lowing Desert  Storm,  called  for  the 
international  network  of  terrorists  to 
strike  out  against  the  United  States 
and  its  people.  Congress  must  respond 
to  this  threat.  Acts  of  international 
terrorism  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  must  not  be  permitted  to 
go  unpunished.  Terrorism— the  hei- 
nous, politically  motivated  acts  car- 
ried out  against  the  world's  innocent- 
must  be  brought  to  an  end.  We  must 
not  allow  these  vicious  murderers  to 
hide  behind  a  veil  of  political  struggle 
and  spill  innocent  American  blood 
without  facing  severe  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
amend  title  18  to  authorize  a  sentence 
of  death  for  a  terrorist  murder  commit- 
ted against  any  person  inside  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  committed  against  U.S. 
nationals  outside  the  United  States.  In 
order  for  the  death  penalty  to  be 
sought,  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  to  certify  that  the  murder  was  a 
terrorist  act  intended  to  coerce,  in- 
timidate, or  retaliate  against  a  govern- 
ment or  a  civilian  population. 

Currently,  numerous  Federal  stat- 
utes provide  that  a  sentence  of  death 
may  be  imposed  if  a  person  is  found 
guilty.  However,  the  reality  is  that  the 
death  penalty  may  not  be  imposed  for 
these  offenses  because  constitutional 
procedures  for  imposing  such  a  sen- 
tence have  not  existed.  On  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress,  I  introduced  a  meas- 
ure which  would  establish  the  nec- 
essary constitutional  procedures  for 
the  implementation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  death  penalty.  Last  year, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  comprehensive  death  pen- 
alty bills.  Although  I  strongly  believe 
that  Congress  should  pass  a  com- 
prehensive death  i)enalty  measure,  the 
unique  situation  which  confronts  this 
Nation  dictates  that  we  move  swiftly 
to  pass  a  terrorism  death  penalty  bill. 
Although  I  differ  with  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  on  certain  proce- 
dures to  implement  the  death  penalty, 
it  is  important  that  we  act  swiftly  on  a 
terrorist  death  penalty  bill.  Congress 
should  ensure  that  those  who  respond 
to  Saddam's  calls  for  terrorism  pay  the 
ultimate  price. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  not  only 
face  the  prospect  of  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism,  the  current  inter- 
national crisis  provides  domestic  ter- 


rorist groui»,  who  may  commit  acta 
just  as  violent,  with  the  opiwrtunlty 
along  with  the  media  covera^  to 
strike.  This  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  if  someone  commits  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism, whether  his  objectives  are 
international  or  intranational  In  scope, 
he  will  face  the  death  penalty.  Without 
question,  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween a  terrorist  who  acts  on  behalf  of 
Saddam  Hussein  or  a  terrorist  who  be- 
longs to  a  racist  skinhead  group.  The 
heinous  crime  of  terrorism  merits  con- 
sideration of  the  death  penalty  because 
it  is  an  inherently  evil  act,  not  because 
it  was  undertaken  for  an  international 
political  reason  rather  than  a  domestic 
one. 

In  summary,  terrorism  has  plagued 
the  world  for  many  years.  Increasingly, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  focus  of 
such  acts.  For  example,  no  one  can  for- 
get the  241  U.S.  military  servicemen 
killed  in  Beirut  by  a  suicide  truck 
bomber  in  October  1983  or  the  innocent 
Americans  killed  in  the  December  1968 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  103  over 
Scotland.  Just  last  month,  a  terrorist 
accidentally  detonated  a  bomb,  killing 
himself,  on  his  way  to  plant  it  In  a  U.S. 
Government  building  in  Manila.  All  of 
these  incidents,  combined  with  the 
Butcher  of  Baghdad's  call  to  terrorism, 
clearly  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is, 
indeed,  an  increased  threat  of  terror- 
ism against  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
send  a  strong  signal  to  those  inter- 
national terrorist  groups  that  choose 
to  make  victims  of  innocent  Ameri- 
cans. That  message  is,  "If  you  choose 
to  prey  upon  innocent  Americans,  you 
will  pay  the  supreme  price — your  life!" 
We  simply  cannot  hestiate  any  longer 
to  ensure  that  terrorist  acts  will  be 
dealt  with  harshly. 

In  closing,  Saddam  Hussein  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  is  unmoved  by  human 
decency  and  encourages  acts  of  terror- 
ism. His  amoral  acts  of  gassing  his  own 
people,  dropping  Scud  missiles  on  Is- 
raeli civilians,  and  threatening  to  use 
American  POW's  as  human  shields  il- 
lustrate his  barbarlanism.  Congress 
must  act  to  deter  and  punish  those  who 
commit  terrorism  and  take  the  lives  of 
innocent  Americans. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Members  have  been  asking 
when  votes  are  to  occur.  There  is  one 
amendment   that  is  being  negotiated 
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out  that  is  Important,  and  a  good  deal 
of  time  has  been  spent  on  that.  We  are 
not  yet  at  a  resolution  of  that.  But 
there  are  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  and  that  are  pending.  I  think 
we  can  go  ahead  and  set  times  now  for 
those  votes  so  Members  can  plan  ac- 
cordingly. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Hatfield 
amendment  at  5  p.m.;  that  inmie- 
dlately  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Hat- 
field sunendment.  Senator  Metzenbaum 
be  recognized  to  offer  a  motion  to  table 
the  Specter  amendment  No.  3,  as 
amended,  if  amended;  that  if  the  Spec- 
ter amendment  No.  3  is  not  tabled,  a 
vote  occur  on  the  amendment  without 
any  intervening  action  or  debate  im- 
mediately upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
tabling  vote  and  that  no  other  second- 
degree  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
Specter  amendments. 

This  would  give  us  a  vote  at  5  o'clock 
on  the  Hatfield  amendment,  followed 
by  a  motion  to  table  the  Specter 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  alert  Members 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  Hatfield  amendment,  and. 
as  I  understand,  they  will  be  requested 
on  the  motion  to  table  the  Specter 
amendment.  We  should  expect  two  roll- 
call  votes  back  to  back. 

Senator  Heinz  has  an  amendment 
that  he  is  going  to  be  offering.  Of 
course,  we  will  be  ready  to  consider 
that  whenever  he  wants  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor.  I  gather  there  will  be  those 
present  at  the  vote  who  will  then  want 
to  consider  it,  although  he  may  want 
to  lay  it  down  ahead  of  time  to  just 
have  it  pending  before  the  Senate.  At 
least  this  puts  Members  on  notice  that 
there  will  be  two  votes.  The  first  one 
will  begin  at  5  o'clock.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  trying  to  resolve  the  one 
major  amendment  that  needs  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  just  add  that  I  believe 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  we 
just  agreed  to  will  certainly  help  speed 
up  the  process  while  we  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate on  this  other  amendment.  I 
also  think  it  is  important  to  notify  our 
colleagues  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the  leader- 
ship to  finish  this  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  this  evening.  I  think  we  will 
put  them  on  notice  we  do  intend  to 
stay  until  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  majority  leader 
has  indicated  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
finish  tonight,  and  it  is,  frankly,  our 
view  that  we  can  finish  tonight  in  a 
reasonable  way,  if  everyone  behaves 
reasonably.  That  is  a  very  large  "if,"  I 
understand. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3,  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  review  of  the  pending 
amendment  on  the  death  penalty  for 
terrorism.  It  was  noted  that  inadvert- 
ently in  the  text,  there  were  two  omis- 
sions relating  to  the  definitions  of  vol- 
untary manslaughter  and  involuntary 
manslaughter.  So  at  this  time,  I  seek 
to  modify  the  amendment. 

Before  doing  that— we  had  a  similar 
situation  earlier — I  ask  by  way  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry  for  confirmation 
that  the  Senator  has  the  right  to  make 
a  modification  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  there  are  two 
items  which  have  been  omitted,  and 
the  modifications  come  under  the  defi- 
nition of  homicide,  which  is  subsection 
(a);  and  (1)(A)  refers  to  killing  in  the 
first  degree;  (B),  killing  other  than 
first  degree:  "(2)" — and  this  is  a  modi- 
fication; 

*  •  *  if  the  killing  is  a  voluntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both;  and  (3)  if  the 
killing  is  involuntary  manslaughter  as  de- 
fined in  section  1112(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined 
under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
3  years,  or  both. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  Official  Re- 
porter, I  will  make  available  these 
writings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  shall. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  further  modification  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Insert  on  page  2.  after  line  9.  the  following: 

■•(2i  if  the  killing  is  a  voluntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and 

"■(3)  if  the  killing  is  an  involuntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both.'". 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  underlying  Specter  amendment 
now  been  modified  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derlying Specter  amendment  has  been 
modified. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  4  TO  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3.  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the    previous    order,    the    hour    of    5 


o'clock  having  arrived,  amendment  No. 
4,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HATFIELD],  is  in  order.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMEN- 
ici]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.] 

YEAS— 25 


25. 


Akaka 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Chafee 

Kerry 

San  ford 

Cohen 

Kohl 

Sar  banes 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Durenberger             Leahy 

Simon 

Glenn 

Levin 

Wells  tone 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Harkin 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 72 

Adams 

Bxon 

Mlkulski 

Baucus 

Ford 

MurkowskI 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Nlckles 

Blden 

Gam 

Nunn 

Bingamai 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bond 

Graham 

Pressler 

Boren 

Gramm 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Re  Id 

Breauz 

Hatch 

Riegle 

Brown 

Henin 

Robb 

Bryan 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Roth 

Burns 

HoUings 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Seymour 

CoaU 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Smith 

Cralg 

Kerrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Lleberman 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Lott 

Symms 

DeConcln 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Mack 

Wallop 

Dodd 

McCain 

Warner 

Dole 

McConnell 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Cranston  Domenlci  Inouye 

So  the  amendment  (No.  4)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  order  in  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  operating  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  At  the  time  that  it  was 
made  the  managers  were  trying  to 
move  this  process  forwaxd.  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Metzenbaum,  who 
is  scheduled  now  to  offer  the  motion  to 
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table,  would  like  a  few  minutes  in 
order  to  explain  his  position. 

Therefore,  I  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  Senator  Metzenbaxjm 
be  accorded  5  minutes,  and  Senator 
Specter  be  accorded  5  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  debating,  and  that  then  we 
proceed  as  outlined  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  manager  or  the  leader  could  give  us 
an  indication  as  to  whether  this  will  be 
the  last  vote? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No,  it  will  not  be 
the  last  vote.  We  are  hopeful  of  finish- 
ing the  bill  this  evening. 

Mr  LEAHY.  Can  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 
who  is  2  feet  from  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri,  we  do  not 
expect  it  will  be  the  last  vote.  We 
think  we  will  be  able  to  finish  this  bill 
this  evening,  we  hope  in  farily  short 
order.  It,  in  part,  depends  on  efforts 
that  are  now  being  made  to  work  out 
the  Dole-Garn  amendment.  That  in- 
volves discussions  with  the  White 
House.  We  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  may  have  a  positive  outcome.  If 
so,  we  will  be  prepared  to  move  quick- 
ly. 

Senator  Heinz  has  an  amendment 
that  he  will  be  offering  very  shortly  on 
which  I  understand  he  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement,  a  fairly 
reasonable  time  agreement,  which  we 
will  discuss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  to  make  a  motion  to 
table.  The  Senator  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues,  can  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3.  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  rise  to 
state  in  advance  that  I  understand  the 
general  attitude  of  this  body— that 
they  support  capital  punishment 
amendments,  and  I  do  not  expect  any 
change  to  occur.  But  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand what  the  facts  are. 

In  this  instance,  it  is  more  than  a 
question  of  a  capital  punishment 
amendment  or  not  a  capital  punish- 
ment amendment.  This  is  a  new  step 
that  we  would  be  making  as   far  as 


when  capital  punishment  could  become 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Capital  punishment  could  only  occur 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  written 
certification  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  highest  ranking  subordinate  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  certifying  oHl- 
cial  such  offense  was  intended  to  co- 
erce, intimidate,  or  retaliate  against 
the  Government  or  civilian  population. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  this  is  a 
major  new  step  when  one  man  in  our 
Government  can  certify  that  capital 
punishment  should  be  invoked.  This  is 
an  issue  that  could  be  and  should  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Judiciary  Conrunit- 
tee.  It  does  not  belong  on  the  export 
administration  bill.  If  it  should  be 
law— and  I  question  that  totally— but  if 
it  should  be  law,  there  ought  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  relaxedly, 
thoroughly,  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
floor  as  a  totally  separate  measure. 

Senator  Biden  has  indicated  that 
there  would  be  an  early  hearing  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  saw  fit  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  am  sure  this  body  would  see 
fit  to  table  the  motion  at  the  moment. 
I  think  that  we  are  doing  the  wrong 
thing  because  of  the  excitement  about 
terrorism.  We  are  all  opposed  to  terror- 
ism. 

The  majority  of  the  body  is  in  favor 
of  capital  punishment  but  that  does 
not  justify  our  taking  the  action  that 
is  called  for  in  this  amendment.  That  is 
the  reason  that  after  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  has  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  I  will  offer  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  for  10  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  do 
yield. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  tech- 
nical correction  in  a  citation.  The  leg- 
islative counsel  has  made  an  error  on 
the  amendment  just  defeated.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  a  number 
"1"  to  a  number  "2." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "Section  2331(a)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  2332(a)'". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3,  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes  allocated 
on  my  side.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  situation  that  is  asserted  by 
the  distinguished   Senator  from  Ohio 


where  capital  punishment  will  be  Im- 
posed on  the  certlflcation  of  one  man. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  for  Jury 
deliberations  of  12  under  very  explicit 
circumstances  of  aggravating  and  miti- 
gating circumstances. 

The  definition  as  to  what  terrorism 
is  is  a  very  realistic  one,  where  it  turns 
on  an  intention  to  coerce,  intimidate, 
or  retaliate  against  the  Government  or 
civilian  population. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
the  provision  in  legislation  enacted  in 
1986,  and  I  further  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  identical  measure  was 
before  the  Senate  in  1989,  2  years  a^o, 
when  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  79  to  20. 
So  if  anyone,  including  my  collea^rue 
from  Ohio,  had  an  objection  there  has 
been  ample  time  to  raise  it  in  the  in- 
tervening 2  years. 

Referring  back  to  committee  would 
delay  and  defeat  the  matter  today. 
This  is  an  issue  which  this  Senator  has 
not  raised  recently.  But  in  the  light  of 
the  severity  and  seriousness  of  terror- 
ism for  many,  many  years,  including  a 
bomb  which  was  exploded  in  the  hall- 
way immediately  adjacent  to  the  Re- 
publican Cloakroom,  terrorism  is  a  se- 
rious problem  in  the  world.  Capital 
punishment  is  an  appropriate  option 
for  a  jury  to  impose,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
league to  support  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  as  an  option. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  any  time  re- 
maining, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  that  event,  I  yield 
back  time  remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  asked  for  part  of  my  time. 
If  I  may.  Instead  of  yielding,  so  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  may  speak  2  minutes.  I 
ask  that  that  be  permitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  yield  the  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  a  motion  to  table.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  some 
time  left  on  Senator  Specter's  time,  I 
will  certainly  not  preclude  him  trom 
doing  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  toke  just  a 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  his  interest  in  this  matter. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  about  36 
years  agro.  the  sentiment  of  this  coun- 
try was  against  the  death  penalty  for 
any  purpose.  Only  about  30  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  favored  the  death 
penalty.  Crime  has  been  rampant.  It 
has  been  increasing  every  year — all 
these  years.  Now  the  recent  polls 
showed  that  over  79  percent  of  the  peo- 
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pie  favor  the  death  penalty.  If  they 
favor  the  death  penalty  for  anything:. 
they  certainly  ought  to  for  terrorism.  I 
think  it  Is  very  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  strongly  favor  it,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  once  again 
raised  the  specter  of  terrorist  attacks 
against  U.S.  citizens,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Iraq's  President.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, has  issued  a  worldwide  call  for 
terrorists  to  strike  at  the  United 
States  and  its  coalition  allies.  Since 
the  war  was  begrun,  terrorists  have  at- 
tacked more  than  70  times,  including 
many  U.S.  targets. 

Yet,  the  threat  of  terrorisni  is  not 
limited  to  a  toll  on  human  lives  and 
property.  Terrorism  has  become  one  of 
the  most  common  and  destructive 
weapons  leveled  against  democratic 
governments.  Terrorists  seek  to 
achieve  through  violence  and  intimida- 
tion what  they  cannot  win  through  le- 
gitimate, civilized  means. 

Our  response  to  terrorist  attacks 
must  be  swift  and  severe.  We  must  pro- 
vide a  credible  deterrent  to  terrorists 
before  they  strike,  and  impose  the 
toughest  possible  penalties  when  at- 
tacks do  occur. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  death  pen- 
alty for  terrorist  murders.  Inter- 
national terrorists  must  know  that  by 
attacking  U.S.  citizens,  they  may  pay 
the  ultimate  price  for  their  acts. 

And  that  Is  why  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Specter.  As 
initially  drafted  by  Senators  Specter 
auad  Thurmond,  the  language  would 
have  defined  terrorism  punishable  by 
death  as  any  murder  committed  inside 
the  United  States  solely  upon  the  word 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  act 
was  terrorism,  language  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  idea  of  providing  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  murders. 

Accordingly.  I  worked  with  Senators 
Specter  and  Thurmond  to  clarify  the 
language.  Specifically,  the  new  lan- 
guage— as  now  drafted — incorporates 
the  definition  of  terrorism  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  offense  for  which  death  is 
authorized,  to  ensure  that  capital  pun- 
ishment applies  only  to  murders  that 
are  committed  by  terrorists  with  the 
intent  to  coerce,  intimidate,  or  retali- 
ate against  a  government  or  civilian 
population. 

In  fact,  the  modified  language  is 
modeled  on  the  death  penalty  for  ter- 
rorist murder  language  included  in  S. 
266.  a  comprehensive  package  of 
counterterrorism  legislation  that  I  in- 
troduced last  month.  Frankly.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  we  clarify  the  lan- 
guage still  further  to  ensure  that  the 
language  applies  to  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism  and  not  to  murders 
generally,  which  have  traditionally 
been  in  the  jurisdiction  of  State  pros- 
ecutors. But,  the  final  language  is  sub- 


stantially equivalent  to  the  langnage 
in  S.  266.  and  I  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  the  death  penalty 
alone,  however,  will  not  stop  the  ter- 
rorist threat.  International  terrorists 
are  too  sophisticated,  too  complex,  to 
make  the  death  penalty  the  center- 
piece of  the  U.S.  counterterrorism  ef- 
fort. 

The  most  promising  approach  to 
counterterrorism  is  a  comprehensive 
program  aimed  at  collecting  intel- 
ligence through  sophisticated  inves- 
tigative techniques;  aggressive  use  of 
criminal  laws  to  arrest  and  prosecute 
terrorists  and  seize  their  assets;  and 
ensuring  that  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  the  manpower  they  need 
to  Interdict  the  terrorist  threat. 

It  is  precisely  this  tyi)e  of  com- 
prehensive approach  that  I  called  for  In 
S.  266.  the  Comprehensive  Counter- 
terrorism  Act  of  1991,  which  I  Intro- 
duced last  month.  This  legislation  Is 
aimed  at  filing  some  of  the  major  gaps 
in  our  current  antiterrorism  laws. 

First,  the  bill  creates  the  first  ever 
domestic  terrorism  law.  Under  this  new 
law,  violent  crimes  such  as  murder 
that  are  committed  by  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  with  the  intent  to  in- 
timidate or  coerce  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  Federal  crime. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  acts — whether 
committed  In  the  United  States  or 
against  U.S.  citizens  abroad — that  con- 
stitute first-degree  murder. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  knowingly  provide  material 
support — weapons,  financing,  and  other 
physical  assets— to  terrorist  groups. 
Under  this  new  law.  the  FBI  would  be 
authorized  to  seize  and  forfeit  the  as- 
sets of  terrorist  groups. 

Fourth,  the  bill  makes  the  willful 
violation  of  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration security  regulations  a  crime 
punishable  by  up  to  1  year  in  prison. 
According  to  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion that  investigated  the  bombing  of 
Pan  Am  night  103,  the  breach  of  FAA 
security  rules  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  contributed  to  the  downing  of 
flight  103. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $75  mil- 
lion in  new  funds  to  boost  the 
counterterrorism  efforts  of  the  FBI, 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  legislation  should  significantly 
enhance  the  authority  of  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  prevent  terrorist 
acts  before  they  occur  and  provides 
stiff  penalties — including  the  death 
penalty,  in  limited  circumstances — to 
punish  terrorist  acts  that  do  occur. 

I  intend  to  move  this  legislation 
promptly  through  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  the  committee  was 
scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this  leg- 
islation today,  but  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  asked  me  to  postpone  the  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we  are 
debating  today— the  death  penalty  for 
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terroritt  murders — should  be  among 
the  arrows  in  our  quiver  against  terror- 
ism. 

But  It  is  not  the  only — nor  the  most 
important — element  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  national  counter- 
terroriem  program. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  move  such 
a  comprehensive  package  of  counter- 
terrorism  legislation  through  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  aUo  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  otiher  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23. 
nays  74.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

13  Leg.] 

YEAS— 23 

Akaka 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

Burdlck 

Kaasebaum 

Mitchell 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Moynihan 

Cohen 

Kerrj- 

Pell 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Sanford 

Durenbei 

grer             Laut«nberg 

Simon 

Glenn 

Leahy 

Wells  tone 

Harkln 

Levin 

NAYS— 74 

Adams 

Ford 

Nlckles 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Packwood 

Blden 

Gore 

Pressler 

Blngamal 

D                Gorton 

Pry  or 

Bond 

Graham 

Held 

Boren 

Gramm 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Graasley 

Robb 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Rockefeller 

Brown 

Henm 

Roth 

Bryan 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Sar banes 

Bums 

HolUn^s 

Sasser 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Seymour 

CoaU 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Sim peon 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Smith 

Craig 

Lieberman 

Specter 

D'Amata 

Lott 

Stevens 

DaacUe 

Lugar 

Symms 

DeConcU 

11                 Mack 

Thurmond 

DlXOB 

McCain 

Wallop 

Dodd 

McConnell 

Warner 

Dole 

Mlkulskl 

Wirth 

Ezon 

Murkowskl 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  vote  on  the  tabling  motion, 
I  do  not  think  a  rollcall  vote  is  nec- 
essary. Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  further  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  3),  as  further 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  as  further  modified 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No.  2 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
that  amendment  and  we  are  ready  to 
vote. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  statement  of  the  Chair 
that  my  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
the  voice  vote. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry  is:  Is  it 
correct  that  the  amendment  on  the 
death  penalty  for  terrorism  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Chair  did  say  the  ayes  ap- 
pear to  have  it;  the  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand it  was  reconsidered  and  ta- 
bled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  move  to  a  vote  on  the 
Specter  amendment  No.  2,  if  the  clerk 
win  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 


agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennslyvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  2)  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  5 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  make  pro- 
visions to  ensure  the  protection  of  children 
of  military  families  and  single  parents  as- 
sigTied  to  Operation  Desert  Storm) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  for  himself,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Wellstone.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Rie- 
gle,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Durenberger.  and  Mr. 
WiRTH.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  5. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  that.  I  want  to  know  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
Sec.    .  (A)  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(1)  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Armed  Forces  are  making  great 
sacrifices  in  the  service  of  their  country  and 
in  the  defense  of  freedom  In  the  Middle  East; 

(2)  many  of  these  men  and  women  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  already  laid  down 
their  lives; 

(3)  the  changing  nature  of  American  soci- 
ety has  created  a  first-rate  volunteer  mili- 
tary in  which  many  couples  now  both  wear 
the  uniform  of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  the  enemy's  possession  of  missiles  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  combined 
with  his  clear  willingness  to  use  them,  has 
created  a  situation  in  which  servlcepeople 
throughout  the  imminent  danger  area  are 
under  constant  threat  of  attack; 

(5)  there  is  no  provision  in  the  existing 
•sole  survivor"  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  protect  children  from  the 
catastrophic  loss  of  both,  or  their  only,  par- 
ents: 

(6)  It  is  a  grave  danger  to  the  well-being  of 
United  States'  military  families  and  their 
children  to  allow  the  children  of  American 
servicepersons  to  become  orphaned  through 
the  use  of  these  horrible  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction either  in  combat  or  against  civil- 
ian targets;  therefore 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 
(1)  provision  should  be  made,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  serviceperson,  for  the  iH-eventlon 
of  the  assignment  of  two  parents,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle parent,  of  a  minor  child  or  children,  to 
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the    Imminent    danger    area    of    Operation 
Desert  Storm;  and 

(2)  the  Senate  requests  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  arrange  for  prompt  and  appro- 
priate reassignment  of  one  pai-ent.  in  cases 
where  both  parents,  or  the  single  parent,  are 
in  the  Imminent  danger  area,  to  other  mili- 
tary duties  outside  this  area,  unless  such  re- 
assignment would  have  a  negative  Impact 
upon  the  safety,  mission  capability,  or  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  the  unit  to  which  the 
serviceperson  making  the  request  is  as- 
signed; and  further 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
any  such  changes  in  policy  regulations  or 
rules  within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude any  changes  made  or  anticipated  since 
the  commencement  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  together  with  the  effective  date  of 
such  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  attempted  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
this  same  resolution,  which  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  expressing 
that  the  Senate  would  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  take  Immediate 
measures  to  implement  changes  in  our 
manpower  policy  and,  as  stipulated  in 
the  resolution,  those  changes  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  assignment  of 
both  parents  or  a  single  parent,  at 
their  option  and  request,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  area  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  be  added  as  cosponsors: 
Senator  D'Amato,  Senator  Specter, 
Senator  Wellstone,  Senator  Sasser, 
Senator  Riegle,  and  Senator  Kerry 
have  all  requested  that  they  be  cospon- 
sors, together  with  Senator  Duren- 
berger and  Senator  Wirth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
It  is  technically,  therefore,  not  bind- 
ing. 

But  it  does  seek  to  persuade  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  prevent  the  cre- 
ation of  American  children  who  could 
become  orphans  due  to  an  outmoded 
and  out-of-date  and  Incomplete  policy 
that  our  Pentagon  now  has  in  the  wake 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  Defense  Department 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  Vol- 
unteer Army  professional.  What  I  am 
saying  about  them  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  severe  criticism  because  they 
do  have  a  sole-survivor  regulation,  and 
a  sole-survivor  regulation  that  says 
that  if  you  have  several  children  and 
all  but  one  have  been  killed  In  the  line 
of  duty,  the  last  one  is  Inmiedlately 
transferred  to  safety.  They  also  have  a 
sole-provider  regulation  which  say« 
that  if  there  are  two  parents  serving  In 
a  combat  area  and  one  is  killed,  the 
other  will  immediately  be  transferred 
to  a  safe  area. 
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That  l8  flne  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
what  we  are  really  seeking  to  do  is  to 
get  the  Defense  Department  to  take 
the  next  logical  step,  which  is  to  recog- 
nize that  in  this  day  and  age  of  long- 
range  missiles  and  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare,  if  you  wait  until  one 
parent  is  killed,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
transfer  the  other  because  they  may 
both  be  killed  in  the  same  Scud  attack. 
in  the  same  chemical  weapon  attack. 
or  in  the  same  biological  warfare  at- 
tack, none  of  which  we  want  to  con- 
template, none  of  which  we  want  to 
happen.  War  being  unpredictable,  dan- 
gerous, and  horrible  as  it  is,  we  all  well 
know  these  things  could  happen,  even 
if  they  do  not. 

So  our  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
simply  says  to  the  Pentagon,  please  up- 
date your  regulations  to  extend  the 
spirit  of  your  sole-survivor  and  sole- 
provider  regulations  to  take  into  ac- 
count this  first  new  reality  of  the  mod- 
em battlefield;  namely,  that  people 
who  are  not  in  the  front  lines,  people 
who  are  not  actually  in  combat — we 
have  a  law  that  says  women  cannot  be 
in  combat,  of  course — that  that  distinc- 
tion now  is  really  not  a  valid  distinc- 
tion and,  therefore,  you  must  update 
your  policy  to  be  contemporary. 

The  second  reason  is  to  recognize  the 
very,  in  many  ways,  unfortunate  re- 
ality that  the  American  family  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  The  American  fam- 
ily used  to  be  a  two-parent  family  with 
children,  and  when  one  person  was  the 
breadwinner  or,  when  there  was  a  time 
of  need,  one  person  went  to  serve  in  the 
military,  the  other  person,  usually  the 
wife,  stayed  home  with  the  children. 

What  we  are  conflronted  with  today 
are  two  changes  in  our  society.  First, 
economics  have  driven  both  parents  60 
percent  of  the  time  into  the  work  force 
and  sometimes  that  means  both  into 
the  military.  There  are  many  military 
couples,  and  there  are  some  1,200  of 
them,  maybe  2,400  of  them — the  num- 
bers keep  changing — serving  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

The  second  change  that  is  just  as  mo- 
mentous and  is  the  one  that,  at  least  In 
my  personal  judgment,  is  the  unfortu- 
nate one,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  economics  has  driven 
people  unwillingly  into  the  work  force, 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  very  large 
numbers  of  single-parent  families.  I 
say  unfortunately  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  if  people  did  learn  to 
live  together  happily  for  there  to  be 
two-parent  families,  but  that  is  not  the 
way  it  is.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  military  to  recognize  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  any  of  us  want  them  to 
be 

What  this  means  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield  is  there  are  as  many  as 
1,700  single  parents  with  minor  chil- 
dren serving  in  Imminent  danger.  The 
thrust  of  this  resolution  is  to  say  that 
in  the  case  of  bona  fide  single  parents. 
a  term  I  will  define  in  a  minute,  that 


they  should  also  have  the  right  to  re- 
quQst  appropriate  reassignment — it 
might  be  in  the  United  States  but  not 
neoessarily.  but  it  does  have  to  be  out 
of  the  imminent  danger  zone — so  that 
the  child's  sole  parent  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed and  that  child  will  not  become 
an  orphan. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  seem  self- 
evident  to  people  that  a  great  coun- 
try—and we  are  a  great  country — that 
is  fighting  a  war  for  justice,  the  justice 
of  restoring  to  its  people  a  country 
that  never  did  anybody  any  harm  but 
wa«  invaded  and  raped  and  pillaged  by 
Saddam  Hussein;  a  country  which  is.  as 
we  sit  or  stand  here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  going  to  great  lengths  to  protect 
Iraqi  civilians,  women  and  children, 
against  unnecessary  harm,  having  our 
pilots  fly  lower  and  take  more  risks. 
haTing  our  military  not  attack  certain 
targets  because  they  have  been  located 
in  civilian  areas;  our  country,  which  is 
great  enough  to  do  that,  even  though  it 
risks  considerable  harm  and  danger  to 
our  fighting  men  and  women,  would  be 
at  this  point  unwilling  to  make  even 
the  most  minor  accommodations  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  American  chil- 
dren from  being  made  orphans  at  the 
same  time  as  we  are  going  to  extraor- 
dinary lengths  to  prevent  Iraqi  chil- 
dren from  being  made  orphans. 

So  we  have  drafted  this  resolution  to 
urge  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  their  regula- 
tions. I  hope,  if  the  Senate  adopts  this 
legislation,  as  I  hope  they  will,  that 
the  Defense  Department  will,  in  fact, 
do  so. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misunder- 
standing about  this  whole  issue.  There 
are  three  misunderstandings  I  would 
like  to  lay  to  rest.  The  first  is  a  factual 
issue,  and  it  has  to  do  with  how  many 
people  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield  this  legislation  might  affect.  I 
have  to  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  numbers  have  been  very  hard 
to  come  by  because  every  day  the  Pen- 
tagon changes  its  numbers.  We  started 
with  the  estimate  that  there  were  some 
40,000  married  couples  worldwide  in  the 
military.  The  number  then  went  to 
100.000.  Then  last  week  it  was  down  to 
70,000.  The  number  of  single  parents  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield  has  varied  all 
over  the  lot.  One  figure  of  that  was 
l.TOO.  together  with  the  couples.  This 
was  the  number  that  for  the  last  3  days 
the  Defense  Department  public  infor- 
mation office  has  been  confirming  as 
accurate. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  assiune  for  the 
moment  that  that  is  the  accurate  num- 
ber: that  1,700  people,  although  it  is  not 
the  case,  might  be  eligible  to  request 
reassignment  under  this  legrlslation. 
That  would  amount,  if  they  all  were  el- 
igible and  if  they  all  requested  it,  to 
lets  than  3  percent  of  our  entire  com- 
plement of  military  assigned  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  I  have  to  believe 
that,  even  in  the  worst  case,  that  3  per- 


cent is  in  the  manageable  range,  and  it 
is  a  figure  that  is  lower  than  that. 

Why  (do  I  say  it  is  lower  than  that?  In 
the  fipst  instance,  the  military  will 
admit  that  the  single  parents  they  are 
talking  about  are  only  people  who  have 
listed  a  child  as  a  dependent.  That  is 
not  enough  to  qualify  as  a  single  par- 
ent. You  may  list  a  child  as  a  depend- 
ent, but  you  may  have  joint  custody  of 
a  child  with  your  spouse.  Indeed,  our 
best  guesstimate  is  that  a  maximum  of 
one-third  of  the  16,000-and-8ome-odd 
single  parents  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimated  are  deployed  in  Desert 
Shield  would,  in  fact,  be  bona  fide  sin- 
gle parents,  would  be  either  the  sole- 
surviving  parent  or  would  be  separated 
or  divorced  with  the  other  spouse  or 
former  spouse  having  been  declared  an 
unfit  parent.  That  is  the  definition  in 
this  legislation. 

And  second,  most  of  the  people  serv- 
ing in  Desert  Shield — and  it  includes 
this  group  as  well — are  very  loyal 
Americans  and  loyal  to  the  duty  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned  or 
called.  I  would,  therefore,  be  surprised 
if  but  a  small  fraction  of  them  would 
use  the  option  that  this  regulation 
would  provide  to  request  appropriate 
assignment. 

Having  said  that,  therefore,  my  con- 
clusion would  be  that  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  roughly  17,000  people  would  be  eli- 
gible and  would  be  likely  to  request  re- 
assignment. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  would 
say — and  this  is  the  second  jxjint  I 
would  make — this  nonetheless  could  be 
a  hazard  if  our  military  men  or  women 
were  assigned  to  some  essential  duty  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Obviously,  nobody  in  their  right 
mind  would  want  a  policy,  as  we  are  on 
the  ete  of  what  everybody  says  is  a 
ground  offensive,  to  take  any  risks 
with  the  lives  of  other  military,  and 
that  iB  why  this  resolution  makes  ex- 
plicit provision  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  deny  reassignment  requests  of 
eligible  individuals  if  "it  would  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  safety,  the  mis- 
sion capability  or  combat  effectiveness 
of  the  unit  to  which  the  service  person 
making  the  request  is  assigned." 

To  put  it  in  English,  if  we  happen  to 
have  a  shortage  of  trained  people  man- 
ning Patriot  batteries  in  Riyadh,  obvi- 
ously we  would  not  want  to  risk  the 
safety  of  others  in  Riyadh  by  transfer- 
ring a  very  much  needed  Patriot  bat- 
tery operator  out  of  that  theater,  and 
so  we  make  explicit  provision  for  safe- 
guarding people  in  the  military,  safe- 
guarding the  military  from  having  to 
make  transfers  from  those  essential 
functions. 

Therefore,  those  who  would  argue 
that  this  will  somehow  endanger  the 
military  in  the  performance  of  its  duty 
I  think  have  no  leg  on  which  to  stand. 
The  third  point  I  make  is  that  there 
had  been  kind  of  a  bogus  argument  put 
forward    that    this    legislation    would 
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somehow  prejudice  members  of  the 
military  who  were  single  parents,  or 
who  both  served  in  the  military  by  cre- 
ating what  somebody  has  called  a 
mommy  track. 

Mr.  President,  whoever  thought  up 
that  particular  sentence  must  be  one  of 
the  all  time  sexists  or  they  are  simply 
uninformed,  because  the  fact  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  single  par- 
ents— and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
was  80  percent  or  more — to  whom  the 
number  of  16,300  applies  are  undoubt- 
edly male  single  parents,  and  it  shows 
the  ignorance  of  critics  to  an  amazing 
extent  to  suggest  that  this  creates  a 
mommy  track. 

What  it  does.  Mr.  President,  is  create 
a  track  at  the  option  of  the  individual 
who  is  eligible,  and  only  at  their  op- 
tion, to  safeguard  their  child  from  be- 
coming an  orphan.  That  is  why,  at 
least  in  this  Senator's  judgment,  this 
is  not  a  parents'  issue;  this  is  a  chil- 
dren's issue,  and  it  is  the  principle  that 
no  child  should  have  to  risk  becoming 
an  American  orphan  that  underlies  this 
resolution. 

One  last  point  I  wish  to  make,  at 
least  at  this  time,  is  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  carefully  crafted  to  solve 
some  very  real  human  problems.  One  of 
those  problems  came  to  my  attention 
just  yesterday  when  a  constituent  of 
mine,  a  man  from  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, southeastern  Pennsylvania,  got  in 
touch  with  me  and  indicated  that  he 
had  for  some  time  been  on  Active  Duty 
but  had  performed  his  responsibilities 
and  went  into  the  Inactive  Reserve,  as 
people  are  required  to  do.  His  wife, 
from  whom  I  gather  he  is  separated  or 
divorced,  is  in  the  Navy.  She  is  serving 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  literally  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  he  is  the  sole  par- 
ent of  a  4-year-old  child  who  is  in  coun- 
seling because  of  the  existing  family 
situation,  at  least  I  so  surmise. 

This  father's  situation  is  that  he  has 
just  been  called  up  from  inactive  status 
to  Active  Duty  to  report  to  Camp 
Lejeune.  He  has  no  parents.  He  has  no 
brothers.  He  has  no  cousins.  He  has  no 
uncles.  He  has  no  grandparents.  In  fact, 
he  is  this  4-year-old  child's  only  fam- 
ily, and  he  is  in  something  of  a 
quandry,  you  might  say,  as  to  what  to 
do.  This  individual  is  probably  far  more 
typical  of  the  kinds  of  individuals 
whose  children  need  the  help  that  this 
resolution  would  provide. 

There  is  something  else  that  is  in- 
structive about  this  example  as  well.  I 
have  also  heard  people  say  that  people 
signed  up  for  the  volunteer  military 
knowing  what  they  were  getting  into. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  true  in  many 
cases,  but  in  some  cases,  frankly,  it  is 
not  true.  There  have  been  people  serv- 
ing in  our  military  and  who  are  now  in 
the  Reserves,  both  Active  and  Inactive. 
who  went  into  the  military  at  a  time 
before  we  had  developed  what  is  known 
as  the  total  force  concept,  that  is  to 
say,  integratingr  the  Reserves  into  our 


active  military  upon  calling  up  just  as 
if  they  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
military. 

Many  of  us  who  served  in  the  mili- 
tary and  also  in  the  Reserves  a  few 
years  ago — and  in  my  case  it  has  been 
more  years  than  I  would  care  to 
admit— will  remember  that  the  Re- 
serves were  at  best  an  adjunct  and  at 
worst  an  irrelevance  to  our  standing 
military  for  many  years.  I  remember 
when  I  was  in  my  Reserve  unit  being 
assigned  during  our  2-week  summer 
training  camp  experience  to  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  and  our  unit  was  so  un- 
prepared that  they  refused  to  let  us 
train  on  the  equipment  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  because  we  lacked  the  prop- 
er clearances  to  do  so.  That  was  the  so- 
called  Ready  Reserves  of  many  years 
ago. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  people  who 
have  been  in  the  military  for  some 
time  and  the  military  has  changed  the 
rules  on  them  while  they  have  been  in 
the  military,  so  they  have  not,  frankly, 
been  able  to  exercise  a  totally  free 
choice  of  will. 

The  second  question,  of  course,  is 
that  our  military  also  is  comprised  of 
many  people  who,  when  they  joined  up 
at  an  early  age,  did  not  know  exactly 
what  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood 
would  entail.  Subsequently,  it  might 
have  been  2,  it  might  have  been  4,  it 
might  have  been  several  years  later 
that  they  became  mothers  and  fathers. 
Their  family  status,  also  unantici- 
pated, may  have  been  changed.  They 
may  have  been  separated  and  divorced. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  unrealistic  for  us 
to  say  that  an  18-year-old  who  enlisted 
in  the  military  should  be  able  to  an- 
ticipate all  the  things  that  could  hap- 
pen to  them  in  their  marital  life,  in 
their  future  as  parents,  at  the  moment 
they  joined  up  with  the  military. 

But  even  if  somebody  does  not  grant 
that  premise — I  think  it  is  a  hard  one 
not  to  grant — there  is  one  last  point 
that  needs  to  be  made.  Even  if  you 
grant  all  the  risks  in  the  military  come 
with  the  territory  and  that  the  adult 
who  joined  the  military  volunteered  for 
those  risks,  even  though  that  is  an  in- 
valid stereotype,  as  I  pointed  out.  the 
concern  we  ought  to  have  in  this  body, 
the  concern  that  the  Pentagon  ought 
to  have,  the  concern  I  understand  Bar- 
bara Bush  has.  and  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent has.  is  a  concern  for  those  individ- 
uals who  had  no  choice,  and  those  are 
the  children  who  stand  to  lose  very 
dearly  from  an  outmoded,  outdated 
Pentagon  policy  that  goes  halfway  but 
not  far  enough. 

When  I  say  that  these  children  stand 
to  lose  dearly  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
4-year-old,  a  5-year-old,  or  a  6-year-old, 
who  stand  to  lose  their  only  parent  or 
both  parents,  to  lose  one  or  both  par- 
ents, it  is  not  just  to  lose  dearly— it  is 
to  lose  everything. 

So  let  me  conclude  where  I  began 
which  is  this:  we  have  been  saying  that 


we  are  concerned  about  civilians  and 
innocent  women  and  children  in  Ri- 
yadh. We  have  deplored  as  we  should 
have  Scud  missiles  being  shot  at  inno- 
cent civilians  whether  they  are  in  Ri- 
yadh or  in  Israel.  We  have  denounced— 
indeed  we  are  fighting  a  war  for  the 
terrible  tragedies  that  have  befallen  in- 
nocent people,  women,  and  children  in- 
cluded, in  Kuwait,  thanks  to  Saddam 
Hussein. 

What  this  resolution  simply  asks— 
and  I  repeat  "asks"— is  that  the  Penta- 
gon show  as  much  concern  for  Amer- 
ican children  as  we  do  for  Iraqi  chil- 
dren, and  not  make  American  children 
orphans  and  casualties  of  this  war 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BRYAN).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
this  amendment  is  very  well  intended. 
It  is  certainly  so.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
understand  all  of  the  ramifications  of 
this. 

Let  me  give  the  background  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  been  getting  together 
both  on  the  Democratic  side  and  on  the 
Republican  side  a  package  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  include  all  of  those 
things  which  have  been  introduced  so 
far  to  look  at  them  as  a  package,  get 
them  through  committees,  and  back 
out  on  the  floor  so  that  certainly  in  a 
short  time  period  we  would  be  able  to 
address  all  of  these  concerns. 

This  proposal,  S.  325,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  those  items  that  we  would  like 
to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
that  all  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form and  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  all  making  a  very  big  sacrifice  to 
serve  this  country.  Single  military  par- 
ents and  military  personnel  who  are 
married  and  have  dependents  obviously 
bear  an  additional  burden.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  single  military  parents  and  mili- 
tary members  who  are  married  and 
have  dependents  know  and  accept  the 
risk  of  military  service.  This  is  not 
new.  It  is  something  that  has  been 
there  for  a  long  time. 

I  say  this  because  these  personnel  are 
required  by  the  military  to  have  cer- 
tified written  custodial  agreements  for 
their  dependents  for  contingencies  just 
such  as  this  one  that  we  are  engaged  in 
that  could  require  their  presence  away 
from  their  dependents  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Let  me  repeat  that. 
These  members  of  the  military  would 
not  be  permitted  to  be  in  the  military 
had  they  not  made  such  arrangements 
and  have  certified  written  custodial 
agreements  on  file  for  their  depend- 
ents. 
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Without  such  agreements  these  per- 
sonnel are  not  allowed  to  enlist  or  to 
remain  in  the  military.  These  person- 
nel could  have  avoided  this  risk  by  vol- 
untarily separating  from  the  military. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  new.  This 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 
There  also  are  appeals  procedures  for 
this  in  case  something  is  changed— in 
case  one  of  these  custodial  agreements 
may  not  have  been  updated  at  the  right 
time;  in  case  a  grandparent — that  was 
going  to  serve  as  a  custodian  while  the 
military  member  was  off  on  whatever 
duty  that  person  might  be  assigned 
to— had  passed  away.  Certainly  there 
are  contingencies  like  this  that  should 
be  considered,  a  hardship  that  could 
not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  the  custo- 
dial agreement  was  made. 

But,  Mr.  President,  having  said  this  I 
know  how  tough  it  is  when  the  reality 
of  a  contingency  requires  the  execution 
of  custodial  agreement.  Certainly 
many  of  these  people  never  expected  to 
be  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area.  But 
they  accepted  that  responsibility— ac- 
cepted it  willingly,  and  made  the  cus- 
todial agreements  or  they  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  be  in  the  mili- 
tary to  begin  with.  That  agreement 
was  to  cover  exactly  such  situations  as 
we  are  in  right  now. 

So  the  emotional  strain  of  separa- 
tion, whatever  the  reason,  is  very  hard 
on  both  the  parents  and  the  depend- 
ents. I  am  not  insensitive  to  this.  But 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  issue  we  need 
to  very,  very  carefully  consider. 

Let  me  just  bring  up  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples. Should  we  in  the  future  pro- 
hibit single  parents  in  the  military, 
and  should  we  require  one  member  of  a 
service  couple  to  separate  from  the 
service  if  they  have  dependents?  If  not. 
how  would  you  decide  which  parent 
goes  and  which  stays  behind? 

Then  another  case:  Would  all  single 
parents  never  be  deployed,  no  matter 
what  the  situation?  Who  would  fill  va- 
cancies in  units  in  such  cases? 

Even  take  a  worst-case  situation: 
How  would  you  like  to  go  and  explain 
the  death  of  a  replacement  to  a  survi- 
vor? Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
place  a  higher  value  on  the  life  of 
members  with  dependents  than  those 
without  dependents? 

We  could  go  on  dreaming  up  ques- 
tions like  these  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  answered.  These  and  many 
other  questions  are  indeed  raised  by 
this  amendment. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
a  very  delicate,  complicated  matter.  I 
am  not  sure  we  will  be  doing  just  serv- 
ice to  the  combat  readiness  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  That  after  all  is  the  bot- 
tom line.  Indeed,  will  we  be  acting  fair- 
ly by  adopting  this  amendment? 

So  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
allow  the  Armed  Services  Conrmiittee 
to  give  the  bill  that  he  has  introduced, 
S.    325,    which    is    addressed    by    this 


amendment,  the  kind  of  thorough  and 
thoughtful  consideration  it  deserves  so 
we  can  vote  on  it  on  a  more  informed 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  following  some  ques- 
tions during  one  of  our  briefings  up  in 
the  classified  area,  room  S-407,  about  a 
weak  or  2  weeks  ago  almost,  the  Sec- 
retjiry  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
explaining  their  views  on  this  matter 
because  it  had  been  brought  up  in  that 
classified  briefing. 

They  wrote  as  follows.  I  think  that  I 
will  read  this  letter  because  it  ex- 
presses very  well  the  view  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  rationale  of  the  military 
for  the  situation  that  we  are  in. 

DEAR  Senator  Mitchell:  One  of  the  mat- 
ter* raised  in  the  session  we  had  with  the 
Senate  yesterday  was  a  proposed  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
take  immediate  action  to  ensure  that  no  sin- 
gle parents  or  military  couples  with  children 
serve  in  the  Desert  Storm  theater  of  oper- 
ations. We  both  stated  that  we  were  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  resolution  and  to  the  pol- 
icy it  encourages.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  more  fully  the  rea- 
sons for  our  opposition  to  the  policy  and  to 
the  draft  resolution  prepared  by  Senator 
Heiriz.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  join  us  in 
strongly  opposing  any  such  policy. 

The  military  is  a  profession  of  arms  that 
ultimately  exists  for  a  single  purpose:  to  do 
battle  when  called  upon  by  the  leadership  of 
tha  United  States.  Every  dollar  we  spend, 
evary  action  we  take,  and  every  policy  we 
adopt  must  and  should  support  that  purpose. 
All  members  of  that  profession  of  arms  serv- 
ing today  are  volunteers.  They  understand 
that  when  they  volunteered  to  serve,  they 
freely  assumed  the  duty  and  obligation  to 
place  themselves  in  harm's  way  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  That  shared  obligation  is  cru- 
cial to  the  unit  cohesion  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  combat  capability. 

That  understanding  and  obligation  is  held 
equally  by  the  single  parents  and  military 
couples  now  serving  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding in  the  Desert  Storm  theater.  Their 
exposure  to  the  risks  inherent  in  military 
service  is  not  new.  Years  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  made  the  considered  policy 
choice  not  to  treat  single  parents  and  mili- 
tary couples  as  second  class  citizens,  and  to 
allow  them  to  serve  anywhere  In  the  world, 
in  every  type  of  unit,  and  in  any  position. 
For  decades,  single  parents  and  military  cou- 
ples have  been  serving  well  and  honorably  in 
places  like  Korea  and  Europe,  places  where 
the  possibility  of  sudden  and  lethal  combat 
wae  very  real.  They  served  in  Operation  Ur- 
gent Fury  in  Grenada  and  in  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama.  Their  service  and  con- 
tributions, including  their  service  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  policy 
choice. 

We  are  and  have  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  military  families,  includ- 
in(  the  special  needs  of  our  single  parents 
and  military  couples.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  a  longstanding  policy  of  requiring  every 
single  and  military  couple  to  maintain  a  cur- 
rect  family  care  plan  to  ensure  that  their 
children  are  cared  for  when  the  parent  or 
parents  deploy.  That  policy  is  working  well. 
Our  single  parents  and  military  couples 
across  the  board  have  been  meeting  their  ob- 


ligation! both  as  members  of  the  military 
and  as  parents. 

In  our  view,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
particularly  while  we  are  engaged  in  combat, 
to  reverse  our  longstanding  policy  that  sin- 
gle parents  and  military  couples  are  fUUy 
deployakle  and  available  for  assignment  any- 
where in  the  world.  Requiring  their  redeploy- 
ment from  the  Desert  Storm  theater  now 
would  weaken  our  combat  capability  by  re- 
moving key  personnel  from  our  deployed 
units  aqd  by  undermining  unit  cohesion  and 
esprit  de  corps.  It  would  also  break  faith 
with  our  single  parents  and  military  couples 
and  witk  their  comrades  who  depend  on  them 
every  day. 

We  understand  and  appreciate  your  con- 
cern. We  share  that  concern,  not  only  for  our 
single  parents  and  military  couples,  but  for 
every  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  Is 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  We  urge 
you,  however,  not  to  allow  that  concern  to 
lead  yo*  and  your  fellow  Senators  to  call  for 
a  policy  that,  in  our  view,  would  be  both  un- 
warrantied  and  unwise. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter  signed 
by  Dick  Cheney,  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
finish  my  statement  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  td  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  prob- 
lems with  the  way  this  has  been  admin- 
istered in  the  Defense  Department.  The 
problem  to  me,  though,  is  not  whether 
there  is  anything  that  requires  the 
more  draconlan  approach  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  proposes. 

The  problem  has  been  not  that  they 
have  tot  addressed  this  problem  but 
that  it  is  not  uniform.  You  have  an  ap- 
p)eals  procedure  that  is  available  in 
each  one  of  the  different  services.  If 
some  new  situation  has  arisen  in  which 
one  of  the  care  providers,  who  was  de- 
pended upon  to  be  a  replacement  if 
there  was  deployment  of  a  military 
member,  died  or  was  not  available,  if 
some  situation  had  changed,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  ade- 
quately, there  is  an  appeals  procedure 
and  each  one  of  the  services  has  such 
an  appeals  procedure  right  now  In  place 
and  working.  So  this  is  not  something 
that  has  not  been  addressed  or  thought 
of. 

But  the  problem  is  these  are  not  uni- 
form procedures  and  each  service  has  a 
different  way  in  which  they  consider 
these  proposals  for  relief  from  an  un- 
foreseen situation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things 
that  we  do  need  is  to  provide  for  a  uni- 
form approach  to  this  throughout  the 
services.  It  is  something  that  I  believe 
that  the  Defense  Department  should 
have  done  on  its  own  and  taken  the  ini- 
tiative to  provide  a  long  time  ago.  But 
that  was  not  done  and  so  we  have 
nonuaiform  procedures  for  the  dif- 
ferent services. 

A  person  in  the  Marine  Corps  who 
wanted  to  get  relief  under  this  might 
have  a  different  consideration  than 
someone  in  the  Navy  or  Air  Force  or 
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the  Amny,  and  that  is  not  right.  The 
people  over  there,  sharing  the  similar 
kind  of  danger,  the  same  kind  of  duty, 
basically  would  have  different  proce- 
dures applied  to  them  or  different  con- 
siderations or  criteria  depending  on 
which  service  they  happened  to  be  in. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  propose  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  provide 
for  uniform  procedures  for  the  whole  of 
all  the  military  structure  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  That  is  one 
thing. 

The  second  element  would  be  to  have 
such  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed to  provide  for  the  consideration 
of  requests  for  reassignment,  leave,  or 
deferment  from  deployment  based  upon 
such  unforeseen  family  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
which  would  basically  do  that.  It  would 
state  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  efforts  it  has  made 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  family  needs— 
and  some  other  language  along  that 
same  line — that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  morale,  and  therefore 
the  military  effectiveness,  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  with  dependents 
who  are  deployed  or  otherwise  assigned 
to  areas  where  dependents  cannot  ac- 
company them  is  increased  when  those 
members  can  be  assured  that  appro- 
priate steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  their  dependents  are  being  well 
cared  for;  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  an  interest  in  and  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  the  best  inter- 
ests of  dependents;  that  military  readi- 
ness and  the  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity require  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  deployment  of 
military  personnel;  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  promptly  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  the  as- 
signment of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  parents  of  minor  chil- 
dren, which  should  provide  that — this 
would  be  what  they  have  to  do. 

It  would  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
provide  policies  and  procedures  that 
SLre  uniform,  insofar  as  practicable, 
among  the  military  departments;  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
parents  are  required  to  establish  ade- 
quate child  care  arrangements  in  the 
event  of  deployment,  something  that  is 
already  in  existence;  that  there  be  ap- 
propriate considerations  given  to  the 
unique  needs  of  single  parents,  of  fami- 
lies in  which  both  parents  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  newborn 
children;  that  standards  and  proce- 
dures are  prescribed  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  requests  for  reassign- 
ment, leave,  or  deferment  fi-om  deploy- 
ment baaed  upon  unforeseen  family  cir- 
cumstances; and  that  appropriate  mili- 
tary consideration  is  given  to  the  re- 
quirements of  military  readiness. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  6  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  S 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
offer  this  as  an  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.  I  will  send  it  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Nunn,  and  Mr.  Kohl,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  6  to  amendment 
No.  5. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  unanimous 
consent  to  waive  the  reading  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  Senator 
provide  copies  of  the  amendment  to 
this  Senator? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  there  is  no  provision  to  re- 
serve one's  right  to  object  on  this 
issue. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  waiving  of 
the  reading  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  to  object,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  sure  we  can 
provide  the  Senator  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  immediately.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator want  it  before  it  was  read? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  been  given 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  and  I  will 
withdraw  my  objection  to  having  the 
reading  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection having  been  withdrawn,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
waive  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  out  ev- 
erything after  "(A)"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  thatr— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  family  needs  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements; 

(2)  the  morale  (and  therefore  the  military 
effectiveness)  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  dependents  who  are  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  to  areas  where  depend- 
ents cannot  accomi)any  them  is  increased 
when  those  members  can  be  assured  that  ap- 
propriate steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  their  dependents  are  beinc  well  cared 
for; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  has  an  Inter- 
est in  and  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
best  interests  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  military  readiness  and  the  interests  of 
national  security  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  deployment  of  military 
personnel;  and 


(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
promptly  prescribe  regulations  goveminc 
the  asslgrnment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  parents  of  minor  children, 
which  should  provide  that^ 

(A)  policies  and  procedures  are  uniform,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  among  the  military  de- 
partments: 

(B)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
parents  are  required  to  establish  adequate 
child  care  arrangements  in  the  event  of  de- 
ployment; 

(C)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  unique  needs  of— 

(I)  single  parents; 

(II)  families  in  which  both  parents  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

(ill)  newborn  children. 

(D)  standards  and  procedures  are  jwe- 
scribed  to  provide  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  reassignment,  leave,  or  deferment 
from  deployment  based  upon  unforseen  fam- 
ily circumstances:  and 

(E)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  requirements  of  military  readiness. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  the  floor? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  send- 
ing up  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  lost  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  that  I  sub- 
mitted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
fi-om  Pennsylvania  yield  for  an  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  I  may  do  so  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  wonder,  now  that 
the  Senator  ft-om  Pennsylvania  has 
proposed  his  amendment  and  made  a 
statement  on  it,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  proposed  a  second-degree 
amendment  and  made  a  statement  on 
it,  whether  we  could  arrive  at  some 
time  agreement  now  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  nrntter.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  to  our  colleagues  to  have  some 
notion  of  how  long  this  debate  would 
go  and  then  when  they  might  expect 
votes.  I  would  like  to  try  to  accommo- 
date them  in  that  regard. 

Of  course,  both  Senators  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  somewhat  ex- 
tended statements.  I  wonder  if  a  half- 
hour  evenly  divided  would  aoconuno- 
date  the  Senators. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  about  all  I  need  to  say  on  this  ex- 
cept to  answer  any  questions  anyone 
might  have  with  my  proposal.  There 
may  be  other  Members  on  the  other 
side  who  wish  to  speak  on  this  subject 
who  are  on  the  same  side  I  am  on. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  may  be 
prepared  in  a  minute  or  two  to  agree  to 
such  a  unanimous-consent  request,  but 
there  are  certain  parliamentary  inquir- 
ies I  need  to  propound  to  the  Chair  be- 
fore I  can  make  any  such  agreement, 
which  is  why  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania sought  recognition. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  was  under 
the  impression  he  already  had  a  copy  of 
this.  I  apologize  that  he  does  not  have 
a  copy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  ijarliamen- 
tary  inquiry.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  would  it  displace  the  language 
that  I  have  at  the  desk?  Is  it  a  sub- 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  drafted  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
and  the  adoption  of  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  have  the  effect  of 
striking  much  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  second 
parliamentary  inquiry.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  were  in 
fact  to  be  adopted  and  to  so  displace 
my  language,  would  it  be  subject  to 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  subject  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
he  withdraw  his  amendment.  I  will  tell 
him  why.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
adopt  his  amendment  on  a  voice  vote 
and  then  offer  my  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  it.  I  would  like  a  vote 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  retains  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  quorum  call 
be  entered  into  and  that  I  might  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  conclusion  of  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  the  Chair 
construed  as  more  than  just  yielding 
for  the  purposes  of  a  question? 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes.  In  order  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Senate  and  to  pro- 
vide Senator  McCain  of  Arizona  with 
an  opportunity  to  address  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  since  Senator 
Glbnn  wanted  to  put  in  a  quorum  call, 
that  I  might  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ariaona  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  not  object,  Mr. 
President.  If  I  might  ask  a  question. 
The  Senator  specified  there  would  be  a 
voioe  vote.  I  planned,  if  it  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, that  we  would  go  to  a  rollcall 
vote.  Does  the  Senator  want  specifi- 
cally a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  suggested 
is  if  the  Senator  intends  to  pursue  his 
amendment  to  my  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  which  is  a  substitute,  I  am 
prepared  to  follow  the  following  par- 
lianttentary  tactic:  I  am  prepared  to 
agree  to  his  amendment  on  a  voice  vote 
and  then  offer,  in  effect,  my  original 
amendment,  as  I  understand  I  am  per- 
mitted to  do  if  I  change  just  a  word  or 
two  in  it,  as  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to 
him  is  if  he  is  trying  to  have  a  sub- 
stitute on  which  there  will  be  a  vote, 
he  will  not  succeed  in  that  objective 
and  we  will  be  here  a  very  long  time  to- 
night casting  what  are  in  effect  mean- 
ingless votes  until  we  have  a  vote  on 
the  substance  of  my  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  him  is  his 
tactic,  which  we  have  all  used  from 
time  to  time  when  it  comes  to  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  is  not  an  ef- 
fective tactic  to  deny  the  Senate  a  vote 
on  3uch  a  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  issue 
before  the  body  is  a  unanimous-consent 
request  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  Is 
there  objection  to  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  might  address  both  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. There  are  several  Senators 
anxious  to  speak  to  the  substance  of 
the  issue.  Could  not  the  two  Senators 
who  are  working  on  a  procedural  as- 
pect of  addressing  this  matter  retire 
from  the  floor  and  perhaps  resolve  it  so 
other  Senators  might  continue  to  ad- 
dress the  substance  of  the  issue? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  a  ranking  member  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee,  and  I  am  quite 
anxious  to  hear  his  views,  as  are  other 
Senators,  and  perhaps  at  some  time  I 


may  wish  to  contribute  my  own  views 
on  this  issue.  So  I  am  wondering  if 
somehow  we  can  untangle  this  par- 
liamentJary  wrangle  and  have  the  two 
distingruished  Senators  from  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  retire  for  the  purposes  of 
recommending  a  procedure  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  still  confronted  with  an  out- 
standing unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  be  yielded  time 
to  speak  to  the  issue  without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Is  there  objection  to  that  unanimous- 
consenC  request? 

The  Chair,  hearing  none,  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
propound  an  amendment  to  that  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  distin- 
gruished Senator  from  Virginia  also  be 
allowed  to  speak  upon  completion  of 
my  speaking? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Without  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCain,  without  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair,  hearing  none,  fol- 
lowing the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
MCCAIN],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  will  be  recognized,  after 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  reclaim  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  is  recognized  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  parliamentary  as- 
sistance so  that  we  may  sjjeak  on  the 
substance  of  this  issue.  We  are  very 
grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  brief  because 
Senator  Glenn,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ohio,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Personnel,  and  who  has  a  very  long 
record  of  experience  on  these  issues, 
has  pretty  well  stated  the  case. 

The  hour  is  late.  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  like  to  dispense 
with  this  issue  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
So  we  are  hoping  that  the  negotiations 
that  are  taking  place  as  we  speak  will 
be  successful. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  points, 
Mr.  President.  First  of  all,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  shown,  as  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Duncan,  who  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs, 
said  yeBterday,  that  the  system  is  nei- 
ther rigid  nor  inflexible. 

The  Department  of  Defense.  I  have 
been  assured,  is  prepared  to  act,  as 
they  have  already  acted  in  some  120 
cases  where  hardship  exists.  And  clear- 
ly, Mr.  President,  there  are  cases  of 
hardship. 
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We  are  g'oing  to  bear  in  a  few  mo- 
ments from  my  fi-lend  from  Virginia, 
who  just  returned  firom  a  visit  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  this  and  many 
other  issues  with  the  men  and  women 
who  are  serving  in  the  gulf. 

So  in  the  short  term,  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  a  compelling  humanitarian 
case,  I  Jiave  been  assured  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cheney,  General  Powell,  and 
others,  that  all  humanitarian  efforts 
will  be  made  to  address  these  issues 
and  individual  cases  that  deserve  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  entirely  appropriate.  That  calls 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  promul- 
gate regulations  and  rules,  which 
would  be  uniform  throughout  the  serv- 
ices, and  would  then  give  us  a  basis  not 
only  for  treatment  of  these  cases  as 
they  exist  today,  but  frankly,  Mr. 
President,  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  we  recruit  and  retain  men  and 
women  In  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces,  as  well  as  the  active  duty  mili- 
tary, so  that  we  can  avoid  these  very 
compelling  cases  that  we  have  read  and 
heard  so  much  about  through  the 
media  and  through  calls  to  our  offices. 

I  ajn  proud  that  some  5,000  Arizonans, 
gruards  and  reservists,  have  been  called 
to  active  duty  and  are  now  serving  In 
the  gulf.  We  have  received  in  our  office 
several  cases  of  individual  hardship  be- 
cause of  a  single  parent  or  both  i>arents 
being  called  to  duty. 

I  must  say  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  shown  a  very  rapid  and 
frankly  cooperative  attitude,  and  has 
settled  most  of  these  issues  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  individuals  and  family 
members  involved. 

Let  me  also  point  out  a  reality,  if  I 
could  here,  Mr.  President.  Riyadh  and 
Dhahran,  and  some  of  the  rear  areas — 
I  think  you  could  make  a  case — are 
safer  than  some  places  that  these  men 
and  women  could  be  stationed  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Yes,  there  is 
the  threat  of  a  Scud  missile  attack. 
But  we  know  that  the  Patriots  are 
working  well  and  in  the  last  week  to  2 
weeks  there  have  been  little  or  no  ci- 
vilian casualties.  And  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  have  not  been  any  military 
casualties  inflicted  by  the  Scud  mis- 
siles on  our  military  personnel. 

I  think  one  of  the  policies  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  ensuring  is  hap- 
pening is  that  if  there  are  two  parents, 
one  of  them  is  in  a  rear  area  where, 
frankly,  as  I  said,  they  are  safer  than 
they  might  be — and  I  emphasize  might 
be — on  the  streets  of  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, if  you  look  at  mortality  rates, 
murders,  et  cetera. 

So  I  believe  at  this  particular  point 
in  time,  when  we  are  hinging,  as  we 
speak,  on  the  initiation  of  a  ground 
war,  it  win  be  very  disruptive  at  this 
moment  in  time  if  we  enact  this  resolu- 
tion, which  clearly  requires  signiflcant 
changes  of  station,  and  perhaps  would 
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impact  on  the  combat  capability  of  the 
units  which  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  will  be 
brief.  In  sunmuLry,  I  think  Senator 
Glenn's  perfecting  amendment  here 
strikes  the  right  balance.  It  calls  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  promulgate 
the  kinds  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  I  think  are  appropriate,  and  at 
the  same  time  urges  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  act  in  the  most 
humanitarian  and  lenient  fashion,  and 
make  accommodations  for  those  men 
and  women  who  are  experiencing  sig- 
nificant hardship. 

Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  President;  not  all 
of  the  hardships  are  the  same.  Some 
cases  are  without  hardship,  and  some 
are  very,  very  significant  and  compel- 
ling. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
brings  to  this  issue  significant  experi- 
ence as  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  who  has  spent  many  years  on  per- 
sonnel issues  of  this  nature. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. Indeed,  the  Senate  is  fortunate  to 
have  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator 
McCain,  two  individuals  who  have 
given  much  of  their  career  lifespan  to 
the  military,  and  who  bring  that  expe- 
rience necessary  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions as  we  have  now  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  recount  the  following 
experience  which  I  have  had  here  in  the 
past  24  or  36  hours,  together  with  Sen- 
ator NUNN,  Senator  Stevens,  and  Sen- 
ator Inouye.  The  four  of  us  were  asked 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  very 
short  notice,  to  make  a  trip  to  the  gulf 
region.  As  we  exited  the  gulf  region,  we 
went  to  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  with  them  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues. 

This  morning,  we  went  to  visit  a  Pa- 
triot site,  manned  and  operated  by 
United  States  military  personnel  and 
Israeli  personnel,  which  site  was  acti- 
vated last  night  or  the  night  before  to 
interdict  a  Scud  missile.  I  mention 
that  because  I  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  this  site  was  picked  up  in  Ger- 
many, and  within  26  hours  was  moved 
to  the  region  of  Tel  Aviv.  Israel,  and 
was  operational.  There  were  men  and 
women  in  that  battery.  As  we  are  here 
on  the  floor  debating  that  issue,  that 
battery  is  operated  by  service  men  and 
service  women. 

With  this  type  of  an  amendment,  the 
service  women  could  have  opted  not  to 
accompany  that  battery,  on  short  no- 
tice, from  Germany  to  Tel  Aviv,  where 
it  was  absolutely  essential.  That  is  the 
type  of  circumstance  that  we  will  be 
confronted     with     should     legislation 


evolve  out  of  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

While  on  this  trip,  I  was  aboard  naval 
ships.  There  were  on  ships  which  I  vis- 
ited single  parents.  Any  of  those  ships 
could  be  performing  a  mission  unre- 
lated to  a  crisis,  and  within  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  could  be  diverted  on  the 
high  seas  into  a  crisis  situation  where 
there  is  risk  of  loss  of  life.  How  do  you 
extract  that  sailor  from  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas?  How  do  you  fill  in  the  va- 
cancy that  would  be  created  by  his  de- 
parture? 

These  things  bring  to  mind  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  issue,  and  the  need  for 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  to  carefully  go  over  the  back- 
ground of  this  issue  and  try  to  reach  a 
decision  that  is  balanced  and  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  services  in  which  they  proudly 
serve. 

Our  four-person  delegation  had  the 
opportunity,  and  seized  upon  it,  to 
meet  with  literally  hundreds  of  service 
individuals  now  in  the  gulf.  Not  one, 
Mr.  P*resident,  raised  this  issue;  not 
one.  In  briefings  with  General 
Schwarzkopf,  down  to  the  1st  sergeants 
and  enlisted  personnel,  not  once  was 
this  issue  raised. 

Being  a  single  parent— I  have  no  ex- 
perience myself,  although  I  had  the 
privilege,  the  wonderful  honor,  of  rais- 
ing three  children — is  not  an  easy  task. 
It  requires  a  special  person,  one  who  is 
highly  dedicated,  particularly  if  that 
person  wants  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
military,  recognizing  that  he  or  she 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  an  area 
where  there  is  a  risk  of  loss  of  life  or 
injury.  That  is  a  siiecial  individual. 

We  would  be  making  that  individual 
a  second-class  citizen  were  legislation 
of  this  type  passed — ^a  second  class  citi- 
zen. Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  serve  in  the  military 
recognize  there  is  tremendous  peer 
pressure,  as  there  is  in  other  walks  of 
life,  or  careers.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  individual  become  a  second-class 
person. 

I  question  whether  they  can  even  be 
assigned  to  units  subject  to  deploy- 
ment while  we  are  in  a  peacetime  situ- 
ation. Why  would  a  unit  commander 
want  to  expend  the  time  and  the 
money  to  train  an  Individual  in  a  mili- 
tary expertise  if  that  individual  could 
opt  out  were  that  unit  to  be  deployed 
overseas  in  a  time  of  crisis? 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  f^m 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  f^om  Arizona  and 
the  legislative  course  of  action  that 
they  are  embarked  on  now. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  fi^m 
Virginia  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEHNZ.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
quite  closely  to  some  of  his  comments 
about  how  we   risk   creating  second- 
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class  military  citiTsens.  because  to  con- 
fer on  any  group  in  the  military  a  par- 
ticular right  to  request  or  a  particular 
beneflt  may,  if  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator correctly,  create  a  burden  for 
them  that  would  render  them  second 
class. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  con- 
sider women  to  be  second-class  mem- 
bers of  the  military? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
momentarily  diverted.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ask- 
ing the  Senator  from  Virginia  if  he 
considered  women  second-class  mem- 
bers of  the  military. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
almost  embarrassed  to  have  been  asked 
that  question.  Certainly  not.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  uniform  in  World 
War  n.  I  served  again  in  uniform  in 
Korea.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
over  5  years.  I  was  with  Senator  Nunn 
when  we  went  down  to  the  Panama  op- 
eration. I  have  seen  men  and  women 
serving  side  by  side  throughout  my  ca- 
reer. It  has  been  a  privilege.  The  an- 
swer is  a  blunt,  direct  no. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  answer  that  I  expected  from 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  that  is  an  absolutely  accu- 
rate answer.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
treats  people  exactly  the  same,  irre- 
spective of  sex,  gender,  race,  creed,  or 
anything  else,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
known  him. 

The  reason  I  asked  him  the  question. 
of  course,  is  not  to  question  his  own 
personal  attitude  toward  women,  but 
to  ask  him  why,  if  he  has  just  made  the 
argument  that  conferring  a  different 
set  of  duties  on  one  group  as  opposed  to 
another,  as  he  has  so  eloquently  ar- 
gued, creates  a  second-class  citizen. 
how  he  would  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  excluded 
women  from  combat  duty? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quires some  time  to  respond.  The  legis- 
lation currently  on  the  books  is  dif- 
ferent for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force.  There  are  exclusions  which 
say  that  women  cannot  be  trained  and 
serve  in  what  we  call  the  combat 
armed  groups.  That  is  a  decision  re- 
viewed time  and  time  again  by  the 
Congress,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  re- 
viewed in  the  aftermath  of  this  mili- 
tary action. 

I  saw  over  there  men  and  women 
working  side  by  side  18  hours  a  day. 
The  men  repeatedly,  upon  response  to 
my  questions,  said  the  women  are 
toughing  it  out  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  the  men.  It  is  a  question  we  have 
to  consider.  And  they  have  personal 
risks  f^om  Scud  attacks,  from  possible 
terrorist  attacks  coequal  with  that  of 
men.  But  that  is  a  judgment  the  Con- 
gress has  made. 

Let  me  point  out  a  direct  example  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen.  The  current 


military  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  requires  a  26-percent  reduc- 
tion in  military  personnel  over  the 
coming  5  fiscal  years.  Were  legislation 
of  the  type  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  adopted,  I  an- 
ticipate that  single  parents  will  be  the 
first  object  of  involuntary  separation 
from  the  military  services  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  is  trying  to  propose  in 
his  legislation.  They  become  less  serv- 
iceable in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  makes  an  interest- 
ing point  which  we  ought  to  pursue  one 
step  further,  and  it  is  this;  At  any 
point  in  time,  the  women  in  our  mili- 
tary. I  am  told — this  is  a  Pentagon  es- 
timate— 15  percent  of  all  the  women  in 
our  military  are  pregnant  at  any  one 
point  in  time.  The  Defense  Department 
just  recently  provided  that  piece  of  in- 
formation. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  such  service, 
there  is  provision  for  leave — in  the  case 
of  the  Army.  I  think  it  is  2  weeks,  but 
it  can  be  extended  to  6  weeks — for  any- 
body who  is  pregnant.  Certainly.  6 
weeks  is  a  significant  interruption  of 
duty.  By  the  way.  from  discussions  I 
used  to  have  with  my  wife  when  she 
was  pregnant  with  each  of  my  three 
sons.  9  months  is  nothing  to  write 
home  about  in  terms  of  the  ability  to 
move  around  agilely  and  quickly. 

Realistically,  the  military  already 
recognizes  that  a  very  substantial  and 
very  important  complement  of  our 
military,  women  who  get  married,  have 
kida  while  they  are  in  the  military, 
are,  in  fact,  in  a  very  different  status 
because  of  that.  They  do  have  children; 
they  get  special  benefits;  they  get  spe- 
cial leave.  Nobody  is  suggesting  we 
ought  to  send  a  woman  who  is  8  or  9 
months  pregnant — I  do  not  think — to 
Operation  Desert  Shield  to  operate  a 
Patriot  battery,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  really  wants  anybody  who  has 
just  had  a  cesarean  section  to  go  right 
back  over  there,  as  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents from  southwest  Pennsylvania  was 
forcsed  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  respond,  that  there  are 
already  distinctions  made  that  lead  to 
different  duties  for  certain  classes  of 
people — I  have  picked  out  one,  women 
who  get  pregnant — and  this  has  not  in 
any  way  operated  as  a  bar  to  their  en- 
listment in  the  military  or  to  their 
promotion  in  the  military.  Yet,  the 
Senator  makes  the  interesting  argu- 
ment that  single  parents — and,  of 
course,  we  are  talking  about  bona  fide 
single  parents — would  be  discriminated 
against  even  through  pregnant  women 
in  the  military  and  mothers  with 
newborns  in  the  military,  would  not  be 
discriminated  against.  My  question  is 
why  would  the  military  discriminate 
against  one  and  not  the  other? 
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Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  word  "discriminate"  is  perhaps  an 
unfair  word. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  apologize  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  just  do  not  want  to 
get  into  this  whole  category  of  the 
problems  or  differentiation  associated 
with  individuals  when  they  become 
pregnant.  I  do  not  see  quite  the  rel- 
evancy here.  I  am  focused  on  the  fol- 
lowing issue: 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  our  Presi- 
dent; the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  the 
Chairman  are  entrusted  to  raise,  equip, 
and  trajn  a  military  force  which  must 
be  deployed  in  times  of  crisis.  And  to 
do  that  requires  a  lot  of  planing.  K  we 
are  going  to  establish  the  type  of  cat- 
egories that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania desires  whereby  individuals 
could  suddenly  opt  out  of  those  deploy- 
ments by  virtue  of  a  single-parent  sta- 
tus, I  can  tell  my  coUea^rues,  based  on 
my  own  experience,  they  are  going  to 
be  secotd-class  citizens,  they  are  going 
to  be  targeted  for  early  release,  invol- 
untary release,  right  now  as  we  begin 
our  25-percent  personnel  cut  after  the 
gulf  siUuation  has  been  resolved  one 
way  or  another.  To  place  upon  these 
courageous  persons  who  are  single  par- 
ents who  want  to  pursue  a  military  ca- 
reer this  type  of  situation  I  think  is 
just  very,  very  unfair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further. 

Mr.  Warner.  Mt.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pounded that  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  this  reason.  If  it  is 
true  that  giving  a  single  parent  with 
minor  ohildren,  who  is  probably  a  man 
about  ao  percent  of  the  time  and  who 
is,  in  fact,  a  bona  fide  single  parent — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  either  no  living 
natural  mother  or  the  natural  mother 
has  been  declared  an  unfit  parent,  that 
is  the  (ieflnition  we  are  working  with — 
and  they  are  going  to  be  treated,  in  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  as 
second-class  citizens  because  they  will 
be  some  kind  of  a  risk  to  the  military 
when  combat  duty  calls,  I  wonder  how 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  can  say  that 
wqmen  who  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
pregnant  at  inconvenient  times  would 
not  also  be,  in  his  terminology,  second- 
class  citizens  because  they  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  go  Into  combat  by 
virtue  of  being  in  their  eight  or  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy  or  being  in  a 
postpartum  situation. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  say 
that  women  are  going  to  be  second- 
class  citizens  because  they  have  the 
ability  to  bear  babies,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary they  do,  and  that  15  percent  of 
them,  1  out  7  or  8,  at  one  time  are  preg- 
nant, then  I  will  grant  him  his  premise. 
But  if  he  is  not  willing  to  make  the 
same  argument  abut  women  and  preg- 
nancy, then  I  cannot  grant  his  premise. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply do  not  see  the  relevancy  between 
the  argument  about  the  women 

Mr.  HEINZ.  We  are  talking  about 
parenthood,  that  is  the  relevancy.  We 
are  talking  about  children  in  both 
cases. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
finish,  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy.  The 
services  have  now  adopted  policies  to 
make  it  possible  for  women  to  bear 
children  and  continue  their  military 
careers.  It  is  a  wide-ranging  policy,  far 
beyond  the  scope  and  time  I  wish  to  de- 
vote to  this  debate. 

The  key  question  is  whether  the  mili- 
tary can  plan.  Pregnancy  is  a  known 
event.  It  takes  place.  There  is  adequate 
time  to  plan  for  replacement  of  that  in- 
dividual in  her  unit.  But  this  legisla- 
tion— and  I  think  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic examples  I  can  think  of  is  this 
Patriot  battery — would  undermine  the 
ability  of  the  military  to  plan  with 
care  because  they  do  not  know  whether 
an  individual  who  would  fall  within  the 
category  will  or  will  not  opt,  once 
given  orders  to  deploy  to  a  combat 
area,  to  get  out.  That  is  the  problem.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  re- 
sponses to  my  questions.  I  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  him  by  claiming  the  last 
word  because  it  was  my  time. 

He  has  said  that  be  does  not  accept 
the  relevance  of  the  comparison  be- 
tween women  who  become  pregnant 
and  have  babies  in  the  military  and 
giving  single  parents  the  right  to  opt 
out  of  that  particular  assignment  to  a 
hazardous  duty  area  if  they  are  in  ef- 
fect risking  the  orphaning  of  their 
child.  The  answer  is  that  in  both  cases, 
it  seems  to  this  Senator,  you  have  a 
human  situation  involving  children. 
That  is  the  result  of  pregnancy.  That  is 
the  result  of  parenthood.  That  is  the 
relevance. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  quite 
rightly,  points  out  that  the  military 
has  come  up  with  a  set  of  policies  and 
procedures — they  are  not  uniform,  and 
that  is  why  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  makes  sense.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  these  uniform — that 
deal  with  women  and  pregnancy  and 
motherhood. 

That  is  very  good  and  appropriate, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  in  dealing  and 
making  policy  for  women  who  become 
pregnant  and  have  babies  they  nec- 
essarily are  treated  differently.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  that  when  there  is  the  risk  of 
creating  an  orphan,  someone  without 
any  parents  at  all,  the  military  should 
have  a  set  of  procedures  just  as  careful 
about  protecting  very  young  Ameri- 
cans after  they  are  bom  as  at  age  2,  or 
3,  or  4  as  we  do  protecting  pregnant 
women,  them  and  their  babies  right 
after  they  are  born. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  want  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  I  could  intrude 
into  this  debate  for  just  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  along  the  lines  that  were 
discussed  amongst  all  the  parties  just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  Why  do  I  not  read  it 
and  then  I  will  defer  for  a  moment  in 
actually  propounding  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  Glenn  amendment  be  with- 
drawn: that  Senator  Glenn  be  recog- 
nized to  reoffer  his  amendment  as  a 
first-degree  amendment;  that  a  vote  on 
the  Glenn  amendment  occur  at  7:30; 
that  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  Glenn  amendment,  without  any 
intervening  action  or  debate,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote  on  the  Heinz 
amendment  No.  5;  that  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  Heinz  amendment,  no  other 
amendments  on  the  subject  covered  by 
these  amendments  be  in  order  to  this 
bill;  and  that  the  time  between  now 
and  7:30  be  equally  divided  and  under 
'The  control  of  the  managers  or  their 
designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Is  there  an  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
alert  all  Members  therefore  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  beginning  at  7:30  to  be 
followed  by  another  vote. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  assumes  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  control  time  on  his  side. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  designate  the  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
designate  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  share  time  divided 
equally. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  which  will  be 
the  second  vote,  would  provide  is  that 
the  single  parent  or  the  two  parents 
could  request  to  be  reassigned,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  done.  That  is  the 
resolution.  It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  but  we  would  be  rec- 
ommending to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— and  I  will  read  this— "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  provision  be 
made  at  the  request  of  the  service  per- 
son for  preventing  the  assignment  of 
the  two  parents  or  the  single  parent  of 
a  minor  child  or  children  to  combat  or 
immninent  danger  area.  Desert  Storm, 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  arrange  for  prompt 
and  appropriate  reassignment  of  one 


parent  in  those  cases  where  a  single 
parent,"  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  everybody  to 
realize  exactly  where  we  are  with  this. 
We  sUnd  on  the  verge  of  the  biggest 
war  since  World  War  n.  We  have  over 
half-a-million  people  over  there  in 
Desert  Shield.  We  have  units  that  were 
put  together  with  Reserves  and  with 
regulars  and  people  that  are  parents. 
We  have  some  17,000  people  over  there 
right  now  theoretically  that  could 
apply  for  this  situation,  and  if  they  fol- 
lowed the  legislation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  theo- 
retically have  17,000  people  asking  for 
reassignment,  just  on  the  verge  of  com- 
bat. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is— I  will 
not  give  my  true  feelings.  Let  us  just 
say  I  think  it  is  grossly  unwise  to  do 
such  a  thing.  This  is  not  something 
these  people  went  into  lightly.  It  is 
something  they  fully  understood  going 
into  this. 

The  first  vote  will  be  on  my  proposal, 
and  it  basically  says  that  we  want  the 
policies  and  the  procedures  to  be  uni- 
form throughout  all  the  services. 

There  should  not  be  the  variation  be- 
tween the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  on  how 
these  people  are  treated.  We  say  that, 
yes,  there  will  be  an  appeals  procedure. 
I  say  that  the  standards  and  procedures 
prescribed  provide  for  the  consider- 
ation of  requests  for  reassignment, 
leave,  or  deferment  from  deployment 
based  upon  unforeseen  family  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  other  words,  it  should  be  based  on 
the  merit  of  each  individual  case,  not 
some  blanket  assignment,  not  some 
blanket  application  that  just  applies  to 
anybody  that  wants  to  apply — perhaps 
17.000  people  potential.  I  realize  all 
those  people  are  not  going  to  apply. 
But  should  the  unit  retain  that  kind  of 
possibility  over  there  on  the  eve  of  a 
ground  warfare  situation?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  but  I  would  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  has  not  been  sent  to  the 
desk.  Prior  to  the  time  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  the  amendment  must 
be  sent. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

Mr.  GLE3JN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  fK)m  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Nunn.  and  Mr.  Kohl,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  7. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:: 

It  18  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that^- 

(1)  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  family  needs  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements: 

(2)  the  morale  (and  therefore  the  military 
effectiveness)  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  dependents  who  are  deployed  or 
otherwise  assig^ied  to  areas  where  dependent 
cannot  accompany  them  is  increased  when 
those  members  can  be  assured  that  appro- 
priate stepe  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that 
their  dependents  are  being  well  care  for; 

(3)  the  Dei)artment  of  Defense  has  an  inter- 
est in  and  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
best  interests  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  military  readiness  and  the  interests  of 
national  security  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  deployment  of  military 
personnel;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  prompt- 
ly prescribe  regrulations  governing  the  as- 
signment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  parents  of  minor  children,  which 
should  provide  that— 

(A)  policies  and  procedures  are  uniform,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  among  the  military  de- 
partments; 

(B)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
parents  are  required  to  establish  adequate 
child  care  arrangements  in  the  event  of  de- 
ployment; 

(C)  api>ropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  unique  needs  of— 

(i)  single  parents: 

(11)   famines   in   which   both   parents   are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
(ill)  newborn  children. 

(D)  standards  and  procedures  are  pre- 
scribed to  provide  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  reassignment,  leave,  or  deferment 
from  deployment  based  upon  unforseen  fam- 
ily circumstances;  and 

(B)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  requirements  of  military  readiness. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  P>resident.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
debate  which  I  wish  was  not  taking 
place  today.  For  several  weeks  now,  a 
Dumber  of  us  have  been  looking  into 
this  issue  and  trying  to  work  some- 
thing out  which  balances  the  needs  of 
CEunilies  and  the  needs  of  the  military. 
There  was  a  hearing  on  this  issue  just 
yesterday  on  the  House  side,  a  hearing 
which  I  think  may  have  shed  some 
light  on  how  we  can  best  address  this 
problem.  There  have  been  discussions 
between  DOD  and  various  members. 
There  have  been  discussions  with  the 
framework  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Benefits 
Task  Force  about  reaching  a  common 
position. 

Now  the  Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania 
has  staked  out  a  position  on  this 
Issue— he  introduced  a  bill,  S.  395. 
shortly  after  I  have  introduced  S.  283. 


After  introducing  the  bill  he  sought  to 
get  a  vote  on  it,  and  when  he  failed  to 
achieve  that  goal,  he  objected  to  con- 
sideration of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Relief  Act.  He  now  offers  a  version  of 
his  bill  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Obviously  he  feels  strongly  about 
the  issue.  And  I  respect  that. 

But  I  feel  strongly  about  this  issue 
too.  So  does  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. So  do  our  men  and  women  in  the 
military.  So  do  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  would  have  preferred  to  con- 
tinue discussing  this  issue  to  see  if  we 
"  could  work  out  an  approach  which  sat- 
isfied the  legitimate  needs  of  all  inter- 
ested parties.  But  we  are  where  we  are 
and  I  see  no  option  but  to  engage  in  the 
debate. 

Let  me  make  a  few  comments  about 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Heinz. 

First.  I  really  do  not  think  this  lan- 
guage contains  a  policy  we  would  want 
to  see  put  into  effect.  The  thrust  of 
that  policy  is  to  prevent,  upon  request, 
the  deployment  of  single  parents  or 
married  couples  with  children  into 
corabat.  Now  no  one  wants  young  chil- 
dren orphaned  because  their  parents 
are  killed  in  combat.  But  I'll  tell  you 
the  truth — I  don't  want  anyone  killed 
in  combat.  I've  got  letters  from  con- 
stituents who  say,  I  have  two  brothers 
or  two  sisters  in  the  gulf— get  them 
out,  I  don't  want  them  to  die.  I  have 
letters  that  say  I  have  a  son  or  a 
daughter  over  there — get  them  out,  I 
don't  want  them  to  die.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  of  any  soldier  stationed  in  the 
gulf  who  doesn't  have  someone  back 
here  at  home  who  believes  that  their 
death  will  devastate  them  and  their 
families  in  some  way,  shape,  or  form. 
So  do  we  really  want  to  create  two 
classes  of  people  in  the  service:  the 
onas  who  will  die  and  the  ones  who 
woB't  because  they  have  young  chil- 
dren? I  think  the  consequences  of  such 
an  approach  would  be  very  difficult  to 
justify,  not  because  we  don't  want  to 
protect  children  but  because  we  want 
to  protect  everyone.  How  can  we  stop 
with  just  kids? 

Second,  I  think  Secretary  Cheney 
and  Chairman  Powell  have  made  it 
clear  that  this  kind  of  policy  could 
have  devastating  effects  on  military 
operations.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
ignore  their  opinions  until  we  have 
good  and  sufficient  evidence  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  arguments.  And  I  don't 
think  we  have  that  yet. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  this  language 
reflects  the  work  that  the  Pentagon 
haa  already  done  on  this  issue.  DOD  is 
not  a  heartless  institution.  It  cares 
about  the  people  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  tried  to  help  spe- 
cific members  of  the  service  who  have 
problems  as  a  result  of  their  family  ob- 
ligations; and  it  has  tried  to  prevent 
those  problems  before  they  develop. 
Rather   than   bash   the   Pentagon,   we 


ought  to  be  working  with  them  to  re- 
fine the  way  we  deal  with  this  issue. 

Given  those  objections,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  join  with  Senators  Nunn  and 
Glenn  In  offering  an  alternative. 

I  was  prepared  to  offer  a  variation  of 
my  bill,  S.  283,  as  a  second-degree 
amendment,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that.  My  approach  would  actually 
enact  a  policy  change  for  DOD,  and  I 
have  been  working  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  with  DOD  on 
it.  But  Senators  Glenn  and  Nunn  find 
themselves  in  a  very  difficult  position 
now  thst  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution Is  on  the  floor.  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  Senator  Glenn  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Personnel  Benefits  Task 
Force  to  fashion  a  responsible  policy 
that  balances  the  needs  of  family  with 
the  mandates  of  military  necessity. 
But  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  and 
this  is  not  the  time  to  rush  action  on 
the  floor  which  will  radically  alter  the 
current  deployment.  I  believe  there  are 
some  simple  steps  we  can  take  to  re- 
sponsibly alter  deployment  policy,  but 
this  is  not  the  time,  and  the  Export 
Administration  Act  is  not  the  right  ve- 
hicle. The  alternative  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate amendment  I  offer  with  Senators 
Nunn  aiid  Glenn  provides  us  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  responsible  vote. 

This  amendment  does  recognize,  as 
Senator  Heinz'  amendment  does  not, 
that  DOD  is  a  professional  organization 
and  that  the  Department  does  indeed 
want  t»  take  care  of  its  own.  They 
have  an  appeals  procedure  in  each  of 
the  services  which  has  in  fact  resulted 
in  many  cases  where  honorable  dis- 
charges have  been  granted  to  parents 
who  truly  faced  hardships  in  finding 
ways  to  take  care  of  their  children  due 
to  their  deployment  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Now  there  can  be  im- 
provement in  those  procedures,  and 
this  aitiendment  suggests  one  avenue 
for  imurovement;  namely,  that  the  ap- 
peals process  and  regulations  be  uni- 
form across  the  several  services.  There 
may  be  further  changes  we  can  con- 
sider at  a  later  date. 

This  amendment  also  rightly  states 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
give  consideration  to  the  dependents  of 
military  personnel.  It  does  not  go  as 
far  as  t  could  go,  but  I  think  it  is  a  far 
more  appropriate  action  than  that  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Heinz.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  alternative  amend- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  5 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
amendment  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  BEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleatfues  to  vote  for  both  the  Glenn 
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amendment  and  the  Heinz  amendment, 
or,  more  properly,  the  Glenn  resolution 
and  the  Heinz  resolution.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  they  both  are  meritori- 
ous but  they  do  have  different  things. 

The  Glenn  resolution  is  essentially 
aimed  at  correcting  another  problem, 
and  a  very  real  problem  in  our  mili- 
tary; that  is,  that  each  of  our  services 
has  very  different  policies  as  they  af- 
fect ijarents  with  minor  children,  fami- 
lies who  are  single  parents,  families  in 
which  both  parents  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  differences  in  the  way  we  treat 
both  the  mothers  of  newborn  children 
and  the  fathers  of  newborn  children.  I 
salute  him  on  this  resolution.  It  is  a 
very  well-drafted  resolution. 

But  it  is  also  a  very  different  issue 
than  whether  or  not  we  should  have  a 
policy  that  recognizes  that  American 
children  are  at  risk  of  becoming  or- 
phans because  of  outdated  Pentagon 
policies  and  regulations  that  are  just 
as  outdated  and  confusing  as  the  ones 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  to  correct. 

I  would  just  like  to  briefly  say  for 
the  record  that — I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  making  this  clear — no- 
where near  17,000  people  in  Desert 
Storm  would  be  affected  by  my  resolu- 
tion. The  Pentagon  has  been  unable  to 
come  up  with  good  numbers  on  what 
constitutes  a  bona  fide  single  parent. 
The  best  guesstimate  anybody  has  is 
probably  less  than  4.000.  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  points  out,  one 
would  expect  very  few  of  those  people 
to  actually  apply  for  reassignment. 
They  are  committed  military  people. 
They  are  good  people.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  do  their  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  this  Senator's  position 
that  they  should  have  the  option  of 
protecting  their  children  against  be- 
coming orphans. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  heard  here 
today  on  the  floor — and  I  guess  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  one  of  those 
who  said  it — that  our  military  signed 
up,  our  men  and  women  signed  up 
knowing  the  risks. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  famous  fable,  the 
story  of  the  miller's  daughter  and 
Rumpelstiltskin.  The  miller's  daughter 
was  the  subject  of  a  serious  deal  or 
claim  made  by  her  father. 

The  miller  said  to  the  king  that  his 
daughter  had  the  ability  to  spin  gold 
out  of  flax.  When  he  made  a  deal  with 
the  king,  the  king  said,  "Fine.  Your 
daughter  is  going  to  have  to  do  that  for 
me  or  I  will  obviously  have  to  have  her 
killed." 

So  the  king  went  to  the  miller's 
daughter  and  locked  her  in  a  room  and 
said,  "You  have  got  to  spin  some  gold 
for  me  or  it  is  over."  She  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  this  ugly 
dwarf,  Rumpelstiltskin,  appeared  and 
said.  "All  right,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do  to  save  your  life.  I  will  turn 
that  flax  into  gold  but  you  are  going  to 
have  to  give  me  your  first-born  child." 


The  miller's  daughter  was  not  mar- 
ried, she  was  not  pregnant,  she  was  not 
thinking  of  getting  married  or  getting 
pregnant,  and  she  had  a  pretty  awful 
choice.  It  was  a  promise  which  might 
not  amount  to  anything  to  save  her 
life.  So  she  said,  "All  right,  I  am  going 
to  give  you  my  first-bom  child  in  order 
to  save  my  life,  and  please  spin  the  flax 
into  gold  forme." 

As  the  fable  goes  Rumpelstiltskin 
spun  the  gold,  her  life  was  spared,  and 
when  she  got  married  later  along  came 
Rumpelstiltskin  to  claim  her  first-born 
child,  and  her  only  way  out  was  to 
guess  Rumpelstiltskin's  name — a  name 
I  have  trouble  saying,  as  my  colleagues 
will  note. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  she  was  able 
to  discover  his  name  and  save  her  first- 
born child  from  being  taken  away  from 
the  ugly,  evil  dwarf,  Rumpelstiltskin. 

I  do  not  suggest  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  an  ugly,  evil  dwarf  but  I  do  sug- 
gest that  the  policy  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  military  today — that  he 
has  said  a  deal  is  a  deal — is  the  same 
kind  of  deal  that  Rumpelstiltskin  made 
with  the  miller's  daughter.  It  is  not  a 
deal  that  any  human  being  should  be 
forced  to  make  because  under  our  cur- 
rent Pentagon  policy  children  are 
being  forced  to  live  with  the  fear  and 
the  reality  that  both  their  parents  or 
their  only  parent  that  they  may  have 
could  be  killed  in  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  loss  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  restore  and  one  that 
these  children  should  not  have  to  sus- 
tain. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  both  the 
Glenn  amendment  resolution  and  the 
Heinz  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  respond  by  say- 
ing that  while  there  may  be  17,000  peo- 
ple over  there  that  would  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  some  sort  of  relief  under 
this— as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  said — I  would  not 
expect  that  to  happen.  But  even  if  it 
were  only  10  percent,  that  is  1.700  peo- 
ple in  these  units— 1.700  people  being 
depended  upon  just  as  we  are  going  to 
move  into  a  ground  war  situation.  We 
are  leaving  it  up  to  combat  command- 
ers over  there  who  have  all  sorts  of 
things  involved  on  their  minds— battle 
plans  and  so  on — they  are  supposed  to 
sit  down  now  and  have  some  little  com- 
mittee or  somebody  in  their  conunand 
set  up  a  judgment  group  on  whether 
they  relieve  people.  If  so.  do  they  get 
replacements?  We  are  doing  that  on  the 
eve  of  combat? 

What  I  propose  with  the  legislation  I 
am  about  to  vote  on  is  that  we  make 
the  policies  and  procedures  uniform. 


and  that  we  do  indeed  have  standards 
and  procedures  that  are  there  for  con- 
sideration of  requests. 

That  means  situations  like  that  will 
be  based  on  merit.  That  is  the  way  we 
should  be  going  into  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  time  re- 
maining on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  then  we 
have  time  to  vote  on  this.  Everyone 
understands  the  situation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post.  Time  maga- 
zine, the  New  York  Times,  USA  Today, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  L.A.  Times,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette,  and  the  Reno  Ga- 
zette Journal,  all  articles  and  edi- 
torials in  favor  of  the  Heinz  resolution, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14,  1991] 
SHOULD  Mothers  Go  to  War? 

Is  that  the  question  to  be  answered,  or  is 
the  issue  broader  than  the  military  deploy- 
ment of  mothers?  For  Republican  Sen.  John 
Heinz  and  other  members  of  Congress,  con- 
cern is  directed  more  toward  the  wisdom  of 
a  Pentagon  assignment  policy  that  places 
both  parents  or  single  parents  of  minor  chil- 
dren in  a  theater  of  war.  We  think  it  Is  a 
valid  concern. 

What  is  not  at  issue  is  the  role  of  women 
in  the  military  or  the  assignment  of  women 
to  combat  units.  Women  have  been  serving 
with  the  armed  forces  overseas  since  World 
War  II.  Unlike  the  military  establishment  in 
the  days  of  the  WAVES,  WAGS  and  WAF,  to- 
day's Pentagon  doesn't  waste  time  trying  to 
find  "suitable"  duties  for  women.  Female 
troops  now  are  found  arming  attack  planes, 
directing  missiles,  driving  trucks  and  guard- 
ing supply  depots. 

The  law  is  clear  on  women  In  combat  too. 
They  can't  serve  in  combat  units,  but  they 
do  nil  a  number  of  combat-supiwrt  slots.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  theater,  that  is  a  distinc- 
tion without  much  of  a  difference,  since  they 
are  still  directly  in  harm's  way — thanks  to 
Saddam  Hussein's  Scud  missiles  and  land 
mines.  Those  dangers  come  with  the  terri- 
tory, however,  and  are  risks  accepted  by  all 
who  enlist  in  an  all-volunteer  service  or  the 
reserves.  Our  concern,  in  this  instance,  runs 
more  to  those  without  a  choice  who  also 
stand  to  lose  dearly— namely,  the  minor  chil- 
dren of  parents  in  imminent  danger. 

Today,  children  arc  being  forced  to  live 
with  the  fear  and  reality  that  both  their  par- 
ents or  the  only  parent  they  might  have 
could  be  killed  at  war.  That  is  a  loss  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  restore,  and  one  that  these 
children  should  not  have  to  sustain.  Since 
World  War  II.  the  U.S.  military  has  acted  in 
several  ways  during  wartime  to  show  rec- 
ognition of  the  family's  enduring  value  in 
this  country.  During  that  war,  and  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  wars,  the  Department  of 
Defense  exempted  a  family's  sole  i>rovider 
from  the  military  draft.  And  since  the  war- 
time death  of  Nebraska's  five  Sullivan  broth- 
ers on  the  same  ship  in  1942,  family  members 
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have  not  been  assigned  to  the  same  unit;  fur- 
thermore, the  sole  survivor  Is  removed  from 
battle  if  the  other  siblings  have  been  killed 
In  combat. 

Some  of  that  spirit  is  evident  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  troop  deployment  policies.  If 
one  parent  is  killed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  then 
the  Burrlvlng  spouse  will  be  returned  to  the 
States.  But  as  Republican  Rep.  Helen  Bent- 
ley  of  Maryland,  another  critic  of  the  policy. 
put  it,  "Obviously,  this  policy  reflects  the 
awareness  that  a  child  should  at  least  have 
one  parent.  Then  why  not  recognize  that 
need  up  ftont — and  keep  one  parent  In  the 
States?"  Sen.  Heinz  has  sponsored  legisla- 
tion that  restricts  the  assignment  of  single 
parents  or  both  parents  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
theater  of  operations.  The  administration 
doesn't  have  to  wait  for  Congress  to  act. 
however.  A  stroke  of  the  pen  at  the  Pentagon 
can  make  it  happen. 

[Prom  Time  magazine.  Feb.  18.  1991] 

When  Dad  and  Mom  Go  to  War 

(By  Alain  L.  Sanders) 

Brenda  Jarmon  of  Tallahassee  still  remem- 
bers the  chilling  August  phone  call.  Her 
daughter.  Corporal  Lynette  Guthery  of  the 
Army's  24th  Infantry  Division  (mechanized), 
based  outside  Hinesville,  Ga..  needed  a  pre- 
cious favor.  Could  the  40-year-old  grand- 
mother take  care  of  2Vi-year-old  Ikea— im- 
mediately? Both  Lynette  and  her  separated 
Army  husband  had  been  ordered  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Ikea  needed  a  new  home  right 
away.  Of  course,  answered  Jarmon,  promptly 
placing  her  life,  and  her  Ph.D.  thesis  In  so- 
cial work,  on  hold.  She  had  signed  papers 
earlier  agreeing  to  become  her  grand- 
daughter's guardian  In  case  of  a  military  de- 
ployment. But  now  she  says,  "I  never 
thought  of  war;  It  never  entered  my  mind." 

Four  weeks  into  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
the  deadly  reality  of  war  has  come  home  for 
the  grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  aunts 
and  uncles,  sisters  and  brothers  and  family 
Mends  who  have  suddenly  bean  pressed  into 
a  very  special  type  of  war  service:  tending 
children  whose  parents  or  whose  single  par- 
ent has  been  shipped  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  questions,  doubts  and  fears  surround- 
ing these  children  are  some  of  the  most 
wrenching  consequences  of  the  nation's  deci- 
sion to  develop  an  all-volunteer  military  and 
to  give  women  an  expanded  and  more  egali- 
tarian role  in  it.  Only  now  is  the  Pentagon 
conducting  a  survey  to  determine  how  many 
single  parents  and  military  couples  with 
minor  children  are  on  active  duty.  Some  ex- 
perts guess  that  140,000  people  are  married  to 
others  In  the  military  and  that  67,000  single 
parents  are  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Sud- 
denly, many  mothers  and  fathers  who  joined 
the  services  In  peacetime  to  begin  a  career- 
sometimes  out  of  sheer  economic  necessity — 
are  discovering  that  the  job  Is  ripping  both 
of  them  away  Trom  their  children.  Worse, 
those  caring  for  the  children  back  home  fear 
that  the  task  may  become  permanent.  Asks 
grandmother  Mary  Villarreal  of  Pasadena. 
Texas,  charged  with  Uking  care  of  four- 
month-old  twins  whose  Marine  mother  and 
father  are  In  Saudia  Arabia:  "What  if  some- 
thing happens  to  both  of  them?  Then  what 
about  the  babies.  What  becomes  of  them?" 

The  Pentagon's  answer  so  far  has  been 
blunt:  the  risk  is  one  that  military  couples 
accepted  when  both  husband  and  wife  en- 
llat«d.  "It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  par- 
ticularly while  we  are  engaged  in  combat," 
■ays  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney,  "to  re- 
verse our  long-standing  policy  that  single 
parenU  and  military  couples  are  fully 
deployaole  and  available  for  assignment  any- 


wh*re  in  the  world."  To  make  sure  that  chil- 
dren are  not  simply  abandoned,  the  Penta- 
gon insists  that  parents  appoint  a  guardian 
for  them.  Each  service  also  operates  a  fam- 
ily-eupport  network  that  includes  counseling 
for  custodians  and  the  children.  But  there 
are  no  special  exemptions  from  war-zone 
service  for  military  couples  or  single  par- 
ents. 

Many  children's  rights  advocates,  mental 
heaJth  professionals  and  terrified  g'uardians 
say  the  no-exceptlon  policy  is  unconscion- 
able. Experts  are  worried  that  children  who 
lose  both  parents  may  suffer  mental  trauma, 
including  deep  feelings  of  grief  and  abandon- 
ment, and  serious  psychological  problems  in 
lat«r  life. 

Brenda  Jarmon  says  Ikea  often  leaves  her 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  sleep  with 
her  grandmother.  "When  she  gets  letters 
froin  her  mother,  she  asks  me  to  read  them 
over  and  over  again  and  keeps  them  under 
her  pillow  for  safekeeping."  says  Jarmon. 
Jota  and  Susan  Menard  of  Hinesville,  Ga., 
close  friends  of  Army  sergeants  Dlonlsio  and 
Yolanda  Lopez,  are  taking  care  of  the  mili- 
tary couple's  two  youngsters.  Although  Car- 
los, 9,  seems  to  have  adjusted  well,  they  say, 
he  frequently  asks  what  might  happen  to  his 
mother  and  father.  When  Carlos  learned  of 
the  initial  raids  on  Baghdad  on  the  car  radio 
coming  home  from  a  basketball  game,  he 
turned  silent.  "We  never  lie  to  the  children," 
sayB  Susan  Menard.  "When  they  hear  about 
fighting,  we  check  it  out  and  make  sure  to 
tell  them  that  these  are  still  the  airplanes 
and  that  their  parents  are  nowhere  near 
them." 

The  emotional  strain  weighs  on  the  mili- 
tary parents,  who  find  themselves  torn  be- 
tween the  call  of  their  country  and  the  needs 
of  their  children.  "They  miss  them;  they  feel 
robbed,"  says  Villarreal.  who  puts  the  twin 
infants  in  her  care  close  to  the  phone  when- 
ever their  mom  Laura  calls  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, just  so  she  can  hear  them  cry. 

Critics  of  the  Pentagon  policy  charge  that 
neither  military  parents  nor  their  children 
need  suffer  so  much  grief.  Last  month  Re- 
pubJican  Senator  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Democratic  Representative  Barbara 
Boxer  of  California  introduced  similar  gulf- 
orphan  legislation.  Their  bills  would  allow 
single  parents,  or  one  parent  in  the  case  of  a 
military  couple  with  minor  children,  to  de- 
cline a  war-zone  assignment.  Military  offi- 
cials would  choose  which  parent  to  exempt 
in  the  case  of  a  couple. 

The  measures  build  on  long-standing  mili- 
tary regulations  that  spare  from  combat 
anyone  who  is  a  sole  surviving  child  or 
whose  closest  relatives  have  been  killed  in 
battle.  Says  Boxer:  "This  is  a  volunteer 
army,  but  these  are  not  volunteer  children. 
Thay  took  no  part  in  any  decision  that  may 
leave  them  without  parents."  The  Pentagon 
says  it  opposes  the  measures.  But  as  the 
prospect  of  a  costly  ground  war  grows,  the 
matter  could  become  an  emotional  issue  on 
Cailitol  Hill. 

(Reported  by  Ricardo  Chavira/Washington 
and  Joseph  J.  Kane/Hinesville.) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16,  1991] 
A  Home  Front  With  No  Parents  at  Home 

(By  Adam  Clymer) 
Washington.  February  15.— Facing  growing 
Congressional  pressure  not  to  leave  children 
without  a  parent  when  their  fathers  or  moth- 
ers are  ordered  to  serve  in  the  war  against 
Iraq,  the  Defense  Department  said  today 
that  16,300  single  parents  and  1.200  military 
couples  with  children  were  now  on  duty  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 


Some  members  of  Congress,  stirred  by  dra- 
matic accounts  of  the  problems  of  the  chil- 
dren left  behind,  had  pressed  the  Pentagon 
for  several  weeks  about  the  number  of  chil- 
dren left  parentless  because  of  the  war. 

Today  Senator  John  Heinz,  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  he  thought  the  Pentagon 
numbere  were  too  high  and  reflected  contin- 
ued Pentagon  confusion  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Heinz,  who  has  urged  the  Pentagon  to 
permit  eingle  parents  and  one  member  of  a 
military  couple  to  avoid  gulf  service,  said 
that  with  troops  there  exceeding  500,000. 
these  parents  "amount  to  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  Desert  Storm  force."  He  said  that 
number  "is  certainly  in  the  manageable 
range"  for  exemptions,  even  if  all  military 
parents  eligible  to  seek  exemptions  did  so. 

"TERRIBLE  trauma  ON  CHILDREN" 

Representative  Barbara  Boxer,  Democrat 
of  Califbmla,  agreed  and  insisted  that  even 
without  serious  casualties  so  far.  the  deploy- 
ment of  single  parents  and  military  couples 
had  been  "a  terrible  trauma  on  these  chil- 
dren." 

Maj.  Douglas  Hart,  a  Pentagon  spokesman, 
confirmed  the  totals  of  single  parents  and 
military  couples  in  the  gulf,  which  were  first 
publishfd  today  in  The  Washington  Post. 
But  he  contended  that  they  did  not  reflect  a 
problem.  He  said  difficulties  with  the  care  of 
the  children  of  these  servicemen  and  women 
had  been  "the  exception  as  opposed  to  the 
rule"  and  that  the  "services  have  been  ex- 
tremely lenient"  in  dealing  with  whatever 
problems  arose. 

There  were  Indications  that  Barbara  Bush 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  Issue.  She  told 
reporters  Thursday:  "We  think  the  Pentagon 
will  come  up  with  the  right  answer.  But  you 
know,  we're  in  the  middle  of  a  very  new 
time.  We've  got  to  work  it  all  out." 

The  Pentagon's  current  position  is  that  ex- 
emptions for  parents  would  be  unfair  to  oth- 
ers and  that  all  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, including  reservists,  must  be  "fully 
deployable  and  available  for  assignment  any- 
where In  the  world."  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dick  Cheney  and  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff,  stated  the 
policy  In  a  letter  to  Senate  leaders  last 
week. 

The  policy,  and  any  possible  consideration 
of  changes,  will  come  up  on  Capitol  Hill 
Tuesday  when  a  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee considers  a  range  of  bills  dealing 
with  personnel  issues  arising  out  of  the  Gulf 
War.  Christopher  Jehn,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defease  for  force  management  and  person- 
nel, will  testify  for  the  Pentagon. 

But  he  Is  unlikely  to  be  pressed  to  change 
the  policy  by  the  subcommittee  chairwoman. 
Represetitative  Beverly  B.  Byron,  Democrat 
of  Maryland.  She  said  today,  "The  perspec- 
tive that  troubles  me  most  is  the  problem  of 
the  mother  with  a  young  infant."  But,  she 
insisted,  exempting  such  soldiers  from  haz- 
ardous duty  would  be  unfair  to  those  who 
would  hRve  to  undertake  that  duty.  She  also 
said  thsre  was  a  "very  very  difficult  readi- 
ness issBe"  involved  in  pulling  trained  mem- 
bers out  of  units  when  they  went  into  dan- 
ger. 

Repre»enutlve  Byron  said  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  were  volunteers 
who  enlisted  to  gain  certain  benefits  and 
who  understood  that  they  might  be  deployed. 
"We  catinot  spoonfeed  children,"  she  said, 
adding  that  the  military's  requirement  that 
parents  keep  up-to-date  plans  for  alternative 
care  for  their  children  "has  worked  pretty 
well." 

Her  view  corresponded  to  that  expressed  by 
Mr.  Chetiey  and  General  Powell,  whose  letter 
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said.  "The  military  is  a  profession  of  arms 
that  ultimately  exists  for  a  single  purpose: 
to  do  battle  when  called  upon  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States."  All  members  of 
the  military  understood  that  risk  when  they 
volunteered,  they  wrote. 

SENATE  MAY  GET  A  BILL 

The  issue  may  also  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Heinz  sought  to  raise  it  last 
week  by  tacking  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  onto  a  bill  intended 
to  ease  the  financial  hardships  of  some  re- 
servists called  to  active  duty. 

But  because  the  children's  issue  was  con- 
tentious and  came  up  as  the  Senate  was  get- 
ting ready  to  leave  for  an  11-day  recess.  Sen- 
ator George  J.  Mitchell,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  chose  not  to  bring  up  the  bill  Mr. 
Heinz  needed  as  a  vehicle  for  his  effort  to 
change  the  policy  on  single  parents  and  mili- 
tary couples  in  the  gulf. 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Mitchell  said  today 
that  the  bill  that  deals  with  reservists  might 
be  called  up  some  time  next  week.  If  it  is. 
Mr.  Heinz  said  today  he  will  raise  the  issue 
of  parents'  grulf  service. 

[From  USA  Today.  Feb.  12,  1991] 

Many  Seeing  Women's  Eole  in  New  Light 

(By  Andrea  Stone  and  Carol  J.  Castaneda) 

Twenty  years  after  the  birth  of  the  wom- 
en's movement,  the  realities  of  the  gulf  war 
are  causing  many  to  rethink  motherhood 
and  the  military. 

Already,  the  United  States  apparently  has 
its  first  female  POW  in  Iraq.  Soon  it  may 
have  a  woman  coming  home  in  a  body  bag. 
And  what  if  she  Is  a  mother? 

That  scenario — which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  a  volunteer  army— has  the  Pentagon, 
politicians  and  the  public  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  deal  with  the  largest  wartime 
call-up  of  women  in  U.S.  history.  It's  a  con- 
cern that  has  some  feminists  wondering  if 
their  movement  has  gone  too  far,  and  some 
conservatives  saying.  "I  told  you  so." 

"America  doesn't  need  to  ask  mothers  to 
die  in  combat."  says  retired  Arniy  colonel 
Art  Blair  of  the  Mosher  Institute  for  Defense 
Studies  at  Texas  A&M  University. 

Even  Molly  Yard,  head  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women,  is  worried. 

"It's  stupid  to  take  a  woman  who  has  just 
given  birth  and  send  her  overseas,"  she  says, 
adding  that  mothers  of  older  children  should 
be  allowed  in  war  zones. 

Like  many  people  on  both  ends  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum.  Yard  favors  exempting  sin- 
gle parents,  as  well  as  one  member  of  a  mili- 
tary couple,  from  war  duty. 

"I  think  what  we're  seeing  now,  under  the 
harsh  realities  of  wartime,  that  perhaps  peo- 
ple will  see  the  role  of  women  in  the  military 
in  a  different  light,"  says  Martin  Binkin.  a 
military  analyst  with  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 

There  are  nearly  47,000  military  couples  in 
the  gulf  with  children.  Another  67,000  are  sin- 
gle parents,  two-thirds  of  them  men.  And 
while  the  Pentagon  isn't  sure  exactly  how 
many  mothers  are  in  the  desert,  about  32,700 
of  the  545,000  U.S.  troops  in  the  gulf  are 
women. 

Many  of  them  joined  before  they  had  chil- 
dren. Others,  in  the  reserve  or  guard,  never 
dreamed  they  would  be  called  to  war.  Al- 
though military  parents  are  required  to  have 
a  designated  guardian  in  case  they're  called 
up,  the  media  has  been  filled  with  stories  of 
families  where  things  didn't  go  quite  as 
planned: 

The  West  Virginia  children  left  by  their 
military  parents  In   the   care  of  a  woman 


charged  with  murdering  her  husband.  The 
Tennessee  single  father  who  left  his  three 
children,  ages  13.  12  and  10.  with  a  note  tell- 
ing them  how  to  use  the  automatic  bank 
teller  card.  The  Virginia  reservist  called  up 
two  weeks  after  giving  birth  to  her  son. 

Those  are  extreme  cases,  but  they  provide 
ammunition  for  conservative  groups  like 
Concerned  Women  for  America. 

The  group's  Laurie  Tryfiates  calls  the  de- 
ployment of  mothers  "feminism  gone  awry" 
and  says  "government  policies  should  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  family,  not  contribute 
to  its  destruction." 

But  others,  including  longtime  supporters 
of  women  in  the  military,  have  concerns  now 
that  are  shaking  the  foundations  of  their  be- 
liefs: 

"I  don't  think  mothers  should  go  to  war, 
says  Sally  Quinn,  who  wrote  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post  of  how  she  was  traumatized  as  a 
child  when  her  father  went  to  fight  in  Korea. 
"Women  should  be  allowed  in  combat.  But 
not  mothers." 

"Is  it  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
that  we  take  new  mothers,  days  after  deliv- 
ering their  infants,  and  place  them  in  the 
way  of  Saddam  Hussein's  missiles?  This  in 
my  view  defeats  the  entire  purpose  of  a  vol- 
unteer Army,"  says  Sen.  John  Heinz,  R-Pa.. 
who  is  seeking  a  voluntary  change  in  mili- 
tary policy  "that  will  not  leave  .  .  .  children 
orphaned." 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder,  D-Colo.,  a  femi- 
nist who  serves  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  asked  Defense  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  to  allow  service  members  an  18-week 
parental  leave  upon  the  birth  or  adoption  of 
a  child.  "There  are  instances  of  babies  as 
young  as  2  weeks  old  being  separated  from 
their  mothers  and  fathers."  she  says. 

Rep.  Barbara  Boxer.  D-Calif.,  introduced 
legislation  to  prevent  both  parents  of  chil- 
dren from  being  sent  to  a  war  zone. 

Child-care  experts  are  less  worried  about 
policy  than  they  are  the  children. 

"I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  leaving 
their  children,"  says  Boston  pediatrician  T. 
Berry  Brazelton,  author  of  Infants  and  Moth- 
ers. The  child  "may  begin  to  think.  "My 
mommy  doesn't  love  me  or  why  would  she  go 
away.'" 

Says  Linda  Flies  Carole  of  the  National 
Childhood  Grief  Institute  in  Minneapolis:  "If 
a  child  is  separated  from  its  support  system, 
that  can  be  harmful  to  development.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  new  experience  for  the  military 
children." 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  the  military's 
position  is  clear.  Cheney  and  Colin  Powell, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  chairman,  says 
mothers— who  for  years  the  military 
wouldn't  let  in — shouldn't  be  esisily  let  out  of 
their  commitments. 

In  a  letter  to  Senate  Majority  Leader 
George  Mitchell,  D-Malne,  the  two  wrote 
that  removing  single  parents  and  military 
couples  from  the  gulf  would  "weaken  our 
combat  capability  by  removing  key  person- 
nel" and  would  undermine  "unit  cohesion 
and  esprit  de  corps." 

"You  can't  allow  those  people  to  go  fleeing 
out  the  door.  Those  who  have  the  obligation 
and  training  must  serve  when  called."  says 
retired  admiral  Eugene  Carroll,  Center  for 
Defense  Information.  Besides,  "If  we  wanted 
(soldiers)  to  have  children  we  would  have  is- 
sued them." 

Pat  Foote,  a  retired  Army  brigadier  gen- 
eral, agrees  that  the  U.S.  will  have  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  what  it  wants  in  its  military 
and  what  it  gets.  "If  this  nation  wants  a  vol- 
unteer force  it  must  accept  the  reality  of  a 


very-married  force.  .  .  .  You  just  don't  pull 
out  people  and  give  them  preferential  sta- 
tus" because  they're  parents. 

Or,  the  feminists  retort,  because  they're 
women. 

"Nothing  should  be  denied  just  because  a 
woman  has  a  uterus."  says  pediatrician 
Gwen  Wurm  of  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine.  "A  mother  coming  back 
in  a  body  bag  is  as  bad  as  a  man  coming  b&ck 
in  a  body  bag.  They're  both  going  to  be  trau- 
matic." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  9. 1991] 

Military  Reluctant  To  alter  Its  Rules 
(By  Dana  Priest) 

The  unprecedented  deployment  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  of  single  parents  and  couples  with 
children  is  confronting  the  all-volunteer 
military  with  family  problems  it  has  never 
had  before. 

As  parents  with  infants  as  young  as  a  few 
weeks  old  face  leaving  their  youngsters  with 
grandparents,  friends  and  babysitters,  a  cam- 
paign in  favor  of  exempting  one  parent  from 
the  combat  zone  has  gained  support  among 
military  parents,  legislators  and  children's 
advocacy  groups. 

But  military  personnel  experts  say  such 
exemptions  would  hinder  the  military's  ef- 
fectiveness and  would  be  unfair  to  enlistees 
who  are  not  parents.  Besides,  they  add,  no 
one  forced  anyone  to  join  the  all-volunteer 
service. 

Changing  the  rules  "would  weaken  our 
combat  capability  by  removing  key  person- 
nel from  our  deployed  units  and  by  under- 
mining unit  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps," 
Defense  Secretary  Richard  B.  Cheney  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Gen.  Colin  L. 
Powell  said  in  a  letter  Thursday  expressing 
their  opjxssitlon  to  a  proposed  Senate  resolu- 
tion directing  the  department  to  provide  ex- 
emptions voluntarily. 

The  percentage  of  women  in  the  military 
has  grown  from  less  than  2  percent  in  1973 
when  the  all-volunteer  force  was  established 
to  about  11  percent,  according  to  the  Penta- 
gon. There  are  nearly  47,000  military  couples 
with  children  and  another  67,000  single  par- 
ents, two-thirds  of  them  men,  according  to 
figures  Senator  John  Helnz's  (R-Pa.)  office 
obtained  from  Cheney's  office.  Heinz  intro- 
duced the  resolution,  which  was  blocked  in 
committee. 

"As  a  policy  matter,  they're  in  a  box,"  said 
Carolyn  Becraft.  an  expert  on  women  in  the 
military  and  consultant  for  the  Women's  Re- 
search and  E>}ucation  Institute.  "You  can't 
say  a  person  can't  have  children  and  you 
can't  say  you  can't  be  a  single  parent  be- 
cause that  involves  a  lot  of  men." 

The  choice  between  family  and  military 
obligations  has  been  an  agonizing  one  for 
some  parents. 

Army  Pfc.  Sherry  Kaiser.  20,  of  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  said  she  will  carry  her  newborn  baby 
with  her  when  she  reports  to  Fort  Rucker. 
Ala.,  on  March  1,  four  months  after  her  hus- 
band was  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

"The  Army  seems  to  think  I  can  leave  her 
with  just  anybody,"  said  Kaiser,  who  said 
her  parents  are  unable  to  care  for  her  daugh- 
ter because  they  each  work  two  Jobs.  "I'm 
frustrated  and  under  a  lot  of  stress  about  it. 
If  they  want  to  court-martial  me,  they'll 
have  to,  but  on  what  grounds?  That  I  want  to 
take  care  of  my  baby?" 

Child  advocacy  groups  say  many  children 
fear  the  worst  flrom  the  war — "that  they  will 
be  abandoned  forever  by  both  parents,"  said 
Mary  Wright  Eklelman.  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  which  supports  exempt- 
ing one  parent  from  combat  service  and  post- 
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ing  them  instead  in  a  location  where  they 
could  take  care  of  the  children. 

"We  obviously  have  to  balance  the  needs  of 
children  and  the  responsibility  of  parents 
with  the  needs  of  the  war."  said  Eklelman. 
"War  is  an  extremely  stressful  event  for  chil- 
dren. We  just  need  to  think  about  the  impact 
on  them." 

The  Pentagron  does  not  know  how  many 
people  deployed  in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
left  behind  children  without  a  parent,  but  it 
Is  collecting  the  data  and  will  release  its 
findings  at  the  end  oPthe  month,  said  Penta- 
gon spokesman  Maj.  Doug  Hart.  The  problem 
of  caring  for  them  appears  to  be  "more  anec- 
dotal" than  systematic,  he  said.  "For  the 
most  part,  the  program  is  working  well." 

The  military  requires  its  personnel  to  have 
an  up-to-date  child  care  plan  that  designates 
a  legal  guardian  and  care  provider  for  de- 
pendents. If  the  military  determines  that  no 
guardian  is  available,  it  can  choose  to  dis- 
charge the  parent  or  place  him  or  her  at  a 
job  where  they  can  still  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Unit  commanders  are  often  diligent  in 
making  sure  the  desigrnated  guardian  is 
available  and  suitable.  The  many  peacetime 
mobilizations  that  some  active-duty  person- 
nel go  through  offers  a  test  run  for  child-care 
designees  and  military  parents. 

But.  say  critics,  some  units  rarely  mobi- 
lize, some  commanders  are  lax  about  enforc- 
ing the  requirement  and  for  many  reservists. 
who  never  believed  there  would  be  a  war  in 
their  lifetime,  having  a  child-care  plan  was 
an  empty  gesture.  It  was  an  all  but  empty 
gesture  for  some  of  those  designated  to  take 
the  children,  usually  the  grandparents. 

"It's  been  rough."  said  Claudia  Ellison  of 
Savannah.  Ga..  whose  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  left  her  with  4-month-old  Jamey  Ransom 
when  they  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia.  "She 
was  breastfeeding  him.  When  she  left  he 
would  get  up  at  night  .  .  .  and  just  cry.  He 
would  look  around  the  room;  I  guess  he  was 
looking  for  Mary." 

It  is  the  demographics  of  the  all-volunteer 
force  and  the  particular  nature  of  the  gulf 
deployment,  with  its  broad  call-up  of  active 
and  inactive  reserves,  that  has  caused  the 
child-care  problems,  experts  say. 

While  the  number  of  parents  who  left  their 
children  in  the  care  of  others  is  expected  to 
be  a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  the  prob- 
lem appears  greatest  among  young,  nrst- 
time  enlistees,  said  Becraft. 

"They  have  no  leverage  within  the  sys- 
tem" to  either  pay  for  adequate  child  care  or 
to  arrange  postings  that  let  couples  balance 
work  and  child  care  between  one  another. 
she  said. 

Before  the  war.  a  pregnant  enlisted  woman 
could  get  a  discharge  and  expect  to  serve  the 
balance  of  her  obligation  in  the  ready  re- 
serve, whose  members  do  not  participate  In 
monthly  exercises. 

But  the  call-up  of  reservists  for  the  gulf 
has  changed  that  for  some  women  who  were 
discharged  because  they  gave  birth  and  have 
now  been  called  to  duty. 

Jan.  22,  the  day  Spec.  4  Faith  Stewart  went 
into  labor  at  her  iiarents'  home  in  Munsy. 
Pa.,  was  also  the  day  the  Army  informed  her 
she  was  to  report  for  gulf  duty. 

With  her  husband.  Jack,  already  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Stewart.  21.  will  reluctantly  take  her 
teby  son  next  week  to  her  elderly  in-laws  In 
Florida. 

"He's  now  only  two  week  old,  and  there's 
no  one  here  to  take  care  of  him."  Said  Stew- 
art, a  member  of  the  ready  reserve.  The 
Army  "said  there  were  hundreds  of  cases  like 
mine  throughout  the  U.S.   and  they  were 


malting  few  exceptions,"  she  said.  "But  I  feel 
he  definitely  needs  to  have  me  here." 

The  call-up  has  produced  even  more  trou- 
bled situations  for  other  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 

Last  month.  Army  Spec.  4  Melinda  Davis 
was  arrested  by  military  police  in  Massachu- 
setts and  held  for  24  hours  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J., 
after  she  failed  to  report  to  reserve  duty  be- 
cause, she  told  authorities,  she  had  no  one  to 
care  for  her  16-month-old.  She  wsis  trans- 
ferred to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Mary- 
land, where  she  is  working  pending  the  dls- 
iwsltion  of  her  case.  Her  daughter  is  with  her 
mother. 

Three  boys,  ages  5  months,  2  and  4  years 
old.  were  placed  temporarily  in  a  foster 
home  last  month  after  authorities  in 
Falrdale,  W.Va..  charged  the  woman  who  was 
caring  for  them  with  first-degree  murder  in 
the  drowning  death  of  her  husband. 

The  boys'  parents  had  left  them  with 
Demerlse  Ann  Smith,  39,  when  they  were  de- 
ployed to  the  gulf,  according  to  Raleigh 
County  Assistant  Prosecutor  Kristen  Keller. 
Their  mother,  Michelle  Lawrence,  since  has 
bees  discharged  for  medical  reasons,  she 
said,  and  the  children  are  living  with  her. 

In  the  most  publicized  case.  Staff  Sgt. 
Faagalo  Savaiki,  a  single  parent  called  up  in 
August,  wjis  arrested  and  charged  in  Clarks- 
vills,  Tenn.,  with  three  misdemeanor  child 
abuse  charges  for  failing  to  properly  provide 
for  his  children  before  reporting  for  gulf 
duty. 

Ssvalki's  three  children,  ages  9,  12,  and  13, 
were  allegedly  found  dirty  and  without  food. 
He  had  reportedly  taped  a  note  to  the  wall 
with  Instructions  on  how  to  use  his  auto- 
matic bank  teller  card  to  withdraw  money. 
The  children  have  been  placed  temporarily 
in  a  foster  home.  He  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  Is  scheduled  to  stand  trial  Feb.  28. 

Several  members  of  Congress,  including 
Heinz  and  Rep.  Barbara  Boxer  (D-Calif.), 
have  recently  introduced  bills  to  exempt  one 
parsnt  from  fighting  in  a  Persian  Gulf  com- 
bat or  "imminent  danger"  zone.  Military 
regulations  have  long  exempted  the  last  sur- 
viving sibling  or  spouse  of  a  soldier  killed  in 
action.  There  are  exemptions  for  other  emer- 
gencies as  well. 

The  separate  bills  give  the  department  the 
right  to  choose  which  parent  to  exempt.  Ex- 
empted parents  would  serve  at  a  noncombat 
site  where  he  or  she  could  care  for  children. 
Under  Boxer's  bill,  the  department  also 
could  add  to  the  exempted  parents'  service 
obligation  the  time  they  would  have  served 
In  combat. 


[From  USA  Today,  Feb.  7,  1991] 
MiLrrARY:  New  Duty  for  New  Mothers 

(By  Bethany  Kandel) 

On  Sunday,  Army  Reservist  Carolynne 
Zalts  will  nurse  her  baby,  diaper  him,  dress 
him  and  kiss  him  goodbye  before  reporting 
to  Port  Lee,  Va.  Her  son.  Gene  Vincent  Zales 
II,  iB  2  weeks  old. 

"I'm  going  to  fight  like  crazy  so  I  can 
come  home  to  my  baby.  He  needs  me,"  says 
Zales,  19,  an  equipment  records  and  parts 
specialist. 

Her  husband,  Gene  Zales,  has  been  in  Saudi 
AraJbia  since  August.  His  parents  will  watch 
the  baby. 

The  Pentagon  has  been  sending  marching 
orders  to  what  could  be  hundreds  of  new 
mothers  in  the  reserves. 

Military  officials  say  delays  and  exemp- 
tions are  being  considered  in  many  cases. 
Each  Is  Judged  on  its  own. 


Baby  (}ene  is  not  the  first  child  left  behind 
by  parents  serving  in  the  Persian  Oalf,  but 
he's  among  the  youngest. 

Such  Stories  are  the  by-product  of  a  volun- 
teer force  in  which  women  have  an  increas- 
ing role,  making  up  about  11%  of  the  mili- 
tary. There  is  no  figure  available  for  how 
many  now  mothers  have  been  called  up. 

"These  women  are  volunteers  like  anyone 
else."  says  Gladys  Maeser.  spokeswomen  at 
the  Army  Reserve  Personnel  Center  in  St. 
Louis.  "They  have  an  eight-year  contractual 
obligation.  What  happens  to  them  in  that 
eight-year  period  that  changed  their  cir- 
cumstances, like  having  children,  doesn't 
change  their  obligation." 

Zales  got  her  call-up  orders  several  days 
before  the  Jan.  24  birth  of  her  baby. 

"I  called  Fort  Lee  and  said,  'There's  got  to 
be  some  sort  of  mistake;  I'm  still  preg- 
nant,'" says  Zales,  who  is  staying  with  her 
in-laws  in  South  Wllllamsport,  Pa.  After  one 
delay,  she  was  told  this  week  to  report  on 
Sunday  or  face  court-martial. 

"When  I  called  again  they  said  they  have 
250  cases  just  like  mine,  and  very  few  have 
been  exempted,"  she  says. 

While  in  the  hospital,  she  met  Faith  Stew- 
art. 21.  another  reservist  having  a  baby. 

Stewart  got  her  orders  while  in  labor  Jan. 
22.  The  next  day.  she  gave  birth  to  Leonard 
Jack  Stewart  IV  and  was  given  an  extension 
for  review  of  her  case. 

"It's  Outrageous  to  separate  a  mother  and 
her  new  baby."  says  Stewart,  an  Army  sup- 
ply clerk  whose  husband  is  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

"I  thtnk  it's  totally  wrong  sending  both 
parents  over  there,"  says  Stewart,  who's 
staying  with  her  parents  in  Muncy.  Pa.  "Ei- 
ther the  father  or  mother  have  to  be  with  a 
child.  If  something  should  happen  to  both  of 
us  over  there,"  she  says,  trailing  off  into 
tears. 

Zales  and  Stewart  contacted  Sen.  John 
Heinz,  R-Pa..  who  already  was  preparing  a 
bill  to  atop  the  military  from  sending  single 
parents  or  both  parents  in  a  family  to  com- 
bat zones.  On  Wednesday,  he  called  for  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  to  urge  the  Pentagon  to 
change  its  policy  voluntarily  because  the 
war  may  be  long  over  before  legislation  be- 
comes law.  says  his  spokesman  Grant  Oli- 
phant. 

"These  two  cases  sound  like  an  obvious 
mistake."  Ollphant  said,  "but  the  sad  fact  is 
this  is  a  lot  more  common  then  anybody  has 
realized.  This  may  be  the  price  we're  paying 
for  a  policy  that  hasn't  adjusted  to  the  new 
role  of  women  in  the  military." 

For  Zales  and  Stewart,  volunteering  for 
the  Army  was  a  matter  of  economics;  it  en- 
abled them  to  go  to  college.  They  say  they 
never  imagined  being  sent  to  war  and  didn't 
foresee  being  separated  trom  their  children. 

Zales  says  leaving  will  be  the  hardest  thing 
she's  ever  done.  "He  knows  something  is 
wrong."  she  says  of  the  infant.  "He's  had  a 
little  jaundice  and  a  cold,  but  now  he's  feel- 
ing better.  If  they  take  me  away  from  him 
I'm  worried  he's  going  to  get  sick." 

MlLrTARY'S  WAR  ZONE  EXCEPTIONS 

Women  who  recently  had  babies  can  be 
called  up  for  duty. 

But  the  women  will  not  be  deployed  to  war 
zones  for  at  least  two  weeks  following  the 
call-up.  says  Maj.  Doug  Hart  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Combat  zone  exemptions  include: 

Felony  offenders. 

MedicBlly  unfit. 

Physically  impaired. 

Inability  to  speak  and  understand  English. 

Inability  to  find  someone  to  watch  a  child. 
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Financial  problems  for  a  family  of  a  sol- 
dier. 

Homosexuals. 

Hart  said  that  a  recent  death  in  a  family 
or  major  surgery  on  a  family  member  are  not 
sufficient  excuses  for  exemption. 

[From  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Feb.  8, 

1991] 

As  Mothers  Seek  Delays,  Military  Puts 

UP  A  Fight 

(By  Katharine  Seelye) 

For  the  U.S.  military  and  reservists  with 
infants,  its'  a  tug  of  war. 

As  more  female  reservists  request  delays 
or  exemptions  trom  duty  in  the  gulf,  the 
military's  top  brass  is  digging  In  its  heels. 

"They  understood  that  when  they  volun- 
teered to  serve,  they  ft-eely  assumed  the  duty 
and  obligation  to  place  themselves  in  harm's 
way  when  called  upon  to  do  so,"  Defense  Sec- 
retary Dick  Cheney  and  Gen.  Colin  Powell, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  wrote 
in  a  letter  yesterday  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  J.  Mitchell  (D.,  Maine). 

The  letter  was  prompted  by  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  offered  Wednesday  by  Sen. 
John  Heinz  (R.,  Pa.)  to  exempt  from  gulf 
duty  single  parents  and,  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried couples,  one  parent.  The  measure  was 
blocked  and  never  reached  the  floor. 

Cheney  and  Powell  also  were  irked  at  ef- 
forts by  members  of  Congress  to  try  to  block 
the  call-up  of  female  constituents.  U.S.  Rep. 
George  W.  Gekas  (R.,  Pa.)  successfully  inter- 
vened earlier  this  week  in  behalf  of  two 
central  Pennsylvania  reservists  with 
newborns  who  were  ordered  to  report  for 
duty  on  Jan.  31.  The  army  has  granted  42-day 
extensions  to  the  two  women,  who  both  have 
husbands  already  serving  in  the  gulf. 

The  army  has  been  deluged  with  requests 
from  mothers  in  similar  circumstances  seek- 
ing to  delay  their  activation  or  to  opt  out  of 
service  altogether,  according  to  aides  to 
Heinz  and  Gekas.  The  Pentagon  says  about 
70,000  couples  with  children  and  67,000  single 
parents  serve  In  the  military  worldwide; 
there  is  no  estimate  of  how  many  are  in  the 
gulf. 

Although  single  parents  and  married  cou- 
ples have  participated  in  previous  conflicts, 
including  Grenada  and  Panama,  never  has 
the  issue  of  parenthood  come  before  the  mili- 
tary on  such  a  grand  scale.  With  so  many 
women— 27,000  of  the  more  than  500.000 
trooiM  in  the  Middle  E^st  (compared  with 
7,500  in  Vietnam)— the  conflicting  needs  of 
the  military  and  of  new  parents  have  been 
forced  to  the  surface. 

Army  spokesmen  say  they  are  aware  of  dif- 
ficulties for  new  parents  and  so  have  granted 
42-day  delays  to  some  mothers,  although 
they  do  not  know  how  many.  But  complete 
exemptions  from  service  seem  less  likely.  In 
wartime,  separation  from  family  is  consid- 
ered normal,  not  a  "hardship." 

Moreover,  says  the  military,  exemptions 
would  be  counterproductive.  "Requiring 
their  redeployment  ftrom  the  Desert  Storm 
theater  now,"  wrote  Cheney  and  Powell, 
"would  weaken  our  combat  capability  by  re- 
moving key  personnel  from  our  deployed 
units  and  by  undermining  unit  cohesion  and 
esprit  de  corj*." 

At  the  same  time,  new  mothers  say  they 
are  dumbfounded  by  a  policy  that  snatches 
both  parents  from  their  newborns.  "I 
wouldn't  be  so  mad  if  my  son  had  just  one  of 
his  parents,"  said  Carolynne  D.  Zales,  19,  of 
South  Williamsport,  one  of  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania reservists  who  was  granted  a  delay 
until  March  15.  She  gave  birth  Jan  24:  her 
husband  has  been  in  the  gulf  for  five  months. 


For  decades,  the  military  has  had  a  'sole 
survivor"  policy  in  which  the  sjwuse  or  last 
surviving  sibling  of  a  soldier  killed  in  action 
could  opt  out  of  the  war  theater. 

Heinz  said  his  bill  would  merely  update  the 
policy.  "In  this  day  and  age  of  missile  at- 
tacks and  weapons  of  mass  biological,  chemi- 
cal and  even  nuclear  destruction,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  insist  on  assigning  both  parents 
to  a  danger  zone  until  one  gets  killed,"  he 
said. 

Although  his  resolution's  failure  appears 
to  pit  Heinz  against  a  united  front  in  Con- 
gress, Grant  Oliphant,  a  Heinz  spokesman, 
said  the  Senator  remained  determined  to 
fight  for  it  while  being  "fully  supportive"  of 
the  war  effort. 

Oliphant  conceded  that  delays  and  exemp- 
tions had  been  granted,  but,  he  said,  "it's  a 
willy-nilly  system  that  offers  uneven  protec- 
tion, and  for  single  parents,  no  protection  at 
all." 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  children,"  he 
added,  "when  you  think  about  the  possibility 
of  Mommy  being  killed  in  action  and  Father 
still  at  the  front,  somebody  has  to  tell  the 
children — and  the  other  parent  isn't  around. 
It's  a  horrific  possibility. 

"The  kids  of  military  personnel  are  going 
through  enough  without  our  adding  to  their 
burden." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Feb.  6,  1991] 

Called  to  Duty— While  in  Labor 

(By  Katharine  Seelye) 

Although  Saddam  Hussein  has  described 
the  gulf  conflict  as  the  Mother  of  Battles,  for 
some  in  the  United  States  it's  a  case  of  em- 
battled mothers. 

Faith  A.  Stewart,  21,  of  South  Williams- 
port,  was  in  labor  at  home  when  she  got  the 
news.  As  an  Army  reservist,  she  has  been 
called  up  for  Persian  Gulf  duty.  The  next 
day.  she  had  a  caesarean  section.  She  was 
given  a  15-day  delay  from  her  Jan.  31  call-up 
date. 

Carolynne  D.  Zales.  19,  of  Muncy,  was  at 
home  when  her  notice  arrived.  She,  too,  had 
been  called  up.  Two  days  later,  she  gave 
birth.  She  was  given  a  10-day  delay,  and  is  to 
report  Sunday  to  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

The  two  are  among  the  21,000  ready  reserv- 
ists called  up  in  the  last  two  weeks,  the  big- 
gest call-up  of  ready  reservists  in  30  yesirs — 
since  the  Berlin  Wall  crisis  in  1961. 

The  latest  call-up  includes  single  parents 
and  the  at-home  spouses  of  reservists  al- 
ready overseas — and  now.  brand-new  mothers 
whose  husbands  are  already  overseas. 

Both  Zales  and  Stewart  are  hastily  making 
plans  for  in-laws  to  care  for  their  infants. 
With  the  clock  running  out,  Zales  was  sched- 
uled to  prepare  her  will  today.  "I'm  realizing 
that  I  won't  get  to  see  him  sit  up  for  the  first 
time,  or  walk  or  talk,"  she  said. 

She  said  that  when  she  first  called  to  say 
there  was  a  mistake,  she  was  told  that  there 
were  250  cases  exactly  like  hers.  "I  couldn't 
believe  it,"  she  said.  Her  husband,  an  Army 
mechanic,  has  been  in  the  gulf  for  five  of  the 
seven  months  they  have  been  married.  "If 
there  are  250  cases  just  like  mine,"  she  said, 
"then  the  government  is  really  messing  up." 

At  the  moment.  70.000  couples  with  chil- 
dren and  67,000  single  parents  are  serving  in 
the  gulf,  according  to  the  Pentagon. 

"A  young  mother,  under  law,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserves,  is 
just  as  obligated  as  a  young  man  who  doesn't 
have  any  children."  said  Lt.  Col.  Art  House, 
spokesman  for  the  Army  Reserve  Personnel 
Center  in  St.  Louis,  the  clearinghouse  for  re- 
servists who  are  not  in  units. 


"Obviously,"  he  added,  "comtiasslon  is  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  in  many  of  the 
cases,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that 
says  young  women  don't  have  to  go.  They 
joined  of  their  own  f^ee  will.  Granted,  their 
circumstances  may  have  changed,  but  the 
obligation  remains.  We're  being  compas- 
sionate on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  the 
delay-and-exemptlon  apparatus  is  hearing 
from  young  women  in  this  circumstance." 

Other  new  mothers  have  been  protesting 
their  immediate  call-up.  House  said  that  of 
the  18,000  inquiries  made  to  the  reservists' 
hotline  since  Jan.  18.  172  calls  were  about 
pregnancy,  134  were  about  single  parent*  and 
2,100  were  questions  about  the  delay-and-ex- 
emption  procedure. 

The  Army  knew  Stewart  and  Zales  were 
pregnant— both  had  been  discharged  from  ac- 
tive duty  because  of  their  pregnancies  but 
remained  in  the  reserves. 

"I  thought  it  was  unreal,"  Stewart  said  of 
her  call-up.  "There  I  was  in  labor."  Now,  she 
is  contemplating  having  to  leave  her  baby 
with  inlaws  in  Florida.  "But  I  really  feel 
that  a  mother  or  father  should  be  raising 
him.  He's  just  2  weeks  old.  I  think  it's  awful 
they're  taking  both  parents  away."  Her  hus- 
band is  a  tank  driver  in  the  desert. 

Stewart  and  Zales  received  their  notices 
Jan.  22.  Stewart  gave  birth  the  next  day; 
Zales  the  day  after  that.  They  met  in  the 
maternity  ward  at  Williamsport  Hospital. 

E^ch  was  granted  an  initial  delay.  Stewart 
has  heard  nothing  further;  Zales  received  or- 
ders Monday  to  report  Sunday— or  face 
court-martial. 

"I  called  St.  Louis  [the  reservist  center) 
and  said  there  must  be  some  mistake  be- 
cause my  son  will  be  only  2  weeks  old,"  Zales 
said.  "They  said  there  was  no  mistake,  that 
I  had  to  report  and  bring  [several  documents] 
with  me.  I  can't  bring  my  baby." 

Meanwhile,  their  congressman.  George  W. 
Gekas  (R..  Pa.),  is  attempting  to  halt  their 
call-upe. 

Also,  Senator  John  Heinz  (R.,  Pa.)  has  in- 
troduced legrislation  to  prevent  the  military 
from  assigning  both  parents  in  a  family  to 
combat.  Heinz  is  planning  to  call  today  for  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  Grant  Oli- 
phant, a  spokesman,  quoted  Heinz  as  saying, 
"We've  gone  to  such  great  lengths  not  to  or- 
phan Iraqi  children,  but  we  aren't  willing  to 
make  a  slight  policy  change  not  to  orphan 
our  own  children." 

Had  Stewart  and  Zales  stayed  on  active 
duty,  they  would  have  automatically  re- 
ceived a  six-week  leave.  They  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1969  to  obtain  money  for  college. 
Zales  was  an  equipment  records  and  parts 
specialist.  Stewart  was  a  supply  clerk. 

Generally  after  given  birth,  women  wait 
four  to  six  weeks  before  resuming  normal  ac- 
tivity. Joseph  Ahram.  an  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  in  private  practice  in  Norris- 
town.  said  that  he  would  recommend  a  12- 
week  recovery  period  for  a  woman  after  a  C- 
section. 

As  for  a  normal  delivery,  he  said,  each  case 
is  physically  different,  "but  the  well-being  of 
the  baby  and  the  mother  would  be  jeopard- 
ized by  early  separation." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  29. 1991] 

LEFT  Behind:  Gulf  War  Takes  a  Toll  On 

Soldiers'  Children;  "I  Want  My  Momma" 

(By  Clare  Ansberry  and  Carol  Hymowitc) 

The  Gulf  war  has  abruptly  shattered  the 

tiny     universe     of     three-year-old     Maggie 

Gronert. 

When  her  mother  tried  to  explain  over  din- 
ner why  she  was  leaving  for  the  Army,  the 
little  girl  tore  her  paper  place  mat  to  bits. 
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For  two  whirlwind  days,  Magrgrie  clung  to  her 
mother,  an  activated  reservist  who  fran- 
tically packed  and  arranged  for  the  child  to 
move  to  her  father's  house.  Hours  after 
watching  her  mother  board  a  jet,  Maggie 
cried  to  her  grandmother,  "rm  lonesome  for 
my  momma." 

"I  told  her  to  hug  her  bear."  says  Maggie's 
grandmother,  Mary  Jean  Horan.  "She  said,  I 
want  my  real  momma,  the  one  who  went  on 
the  plane.'" 

Maggie  and  thousands  of  other  children  are 
this  war's  early  casualties.  War  always  takes 
a  special  toll  on  children,  and  this  one.  as 
usual,  deeply  affects  even  those  with  no  rel- 
atives in  the  Gulf.  But  the  impact  is  sharper 
than  ever:  Never  before  has  a  war  ruptured 
so  many  of  the  nation's  families,  with  both 
parents  as  well  as  single  mothers  often  being 
sent  to  the  front  lines. 

The  National  Childhood  Grief  Institute  of 
Minneapolis  and  other  mental  health  agen- 
cies around  the  nation  have  been  flooded 
with  queries  about  dealing  with  children's 
nightmares,  stomachaches  and  withdrawal. 
"Parents  make  up  a  child's  entire  universe." 
says  child  expert  Fred  Rogers,  whose  trusted 
character  Mister  Rogers  has  produced  tele- 
vision and  radio  spots  to  help  soothe  chil- 
dren's war  fears.  "What  happens  when  part 
or  all  of  that  universe  is  taken  away?  Noth- 
ing is  more  difficult  for  a  child  to  deal  with.  " 

British  children  who  were  separated  from 
their  mothers  In  World  War  U  to  avoid 
bombing  raids  on  London  were  more  trauma- 
tized than  the  ones  left  at  home,  studies 
showed.  "The  children  who  stayed  with  their 
parents  in  their  familiar  neighborhoods  fared 
the  best,  even  though  they  were  in  worse 
physical  danger,"  Mr.  Rogers  says. 

Soft-spoken  Shante  Skillern  of  Canton. 
Ohio,  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  have 
her  parents  at  her  side.  But  the  closest  the 
10-year-old  can  get  is  sitting  glued  to  the  tel- 
evision news,  watching  for  reports  on  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  both  i)arents  are  stationed. 
"Mom  and  Dad  said  not  to  worry.  '  she  says. 
"I  worry  anyway." 

ARMY'S  'SAFETT  NET' 

The  Army  acknowledges  that  thousands  of 
children  are  being  left  without  parents,  but 
says  that  is  the  price  of  a  volunteer  force 
and  women's  expanded  role  in  it.  'This 
wasn't  unforeseen,"  says  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man. TTie  Army  has  far  more  women  than 
the  other  branches:  More  than  82.000.  or  U 
percent  of  its  personnel.  Of  those.  16  percent 
are  single  mothers.  About  53.000  soldiers,  or 
7  percent  of  enlisted  troops,  are  married  to 
someone  else  in  the  Army. 

For  many  women,  volunteering  wasn't  just 
an  act  of  patriotism  but  one  of  economic  ne- 
cessity. That  immediate  pressure  outweighed 
any  seemingly  slim  chance  of  being  sent  to 
war  and  separated  from  children.  The  mili- 
tary does  what  it  can  to  make  sure  the  chil- 
dren aren't  simply  abandoned,  insisting  that 
parents  appoint  a  guardian  for  their  children 
when  they  enlist.  "It  doesn't  make  it  any 
easier  on  families,  but  it  does  set  up  a  safety 
net."  the  Pentagon  spokesman  says. 

Bach  branch  of  the  military  has  a  "family 
support  network,"  including  access  to  men- 
tal health  professionals.  Grandparents  and 
other  guardians  are  assigned  a  "buddy"  from 
Army  bases  for  periodic  support  phone  calls. 
The  Army  has  also  allowed  parental  or  hard- 
ship discharges  in  some  cases.  They  are  nei- 
ther honorable  nor  dishonorable  discharges. 
but  they  sever  all  military  benefits.  They 
aren't  often  requested  and  involve  a  lot  of 
paper  work:  fewer  than  100  have  been  grant- 
ed. 


"ORPHAN  BILL" 

Sen.  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  has  pro- 
posed legislation  to  prohibit  more  than  one 
parent  'from  serving  in  an  imminent  danger 
area.  "  Still,  the  bill,  dubbed  the  "Gulf  or- 
phan bill."  is  hardly  perfect,  the  senator's 
aides  say,  because  it  doesn't  preclude  both 
parents  from  being  sent  overseas,  or  cover 
single  mothers — like  Maggie's,  Kathleen 
Horan  of  Minneapolis. 

Maggie  asks  her  father,  Dan  Gronert, 
whom  she  used  to  see  only  on  weekends, 
■'win  I  see  Momma  tomorrow?"  Maggie's 
mother  has  been  gone  for  just  two  weeks, 
and  he  wonders  how  long  he  can  say,  "Sorry, 
hotey.  not  tomorrow,  not  for  a  while." 

■'I  love  being  with  my  daughter,  but  not 
under  these  circumstances,  "  Mr.  Gronert 
says.  "It's  very  hard  for  a  mother  to  be  away 
from  her  child,  especially  when  she's  just 
three.  " 

When  her  grandmother  tried  to  take 
Maggie  to  Sunday  school  last  week,  the  girl 
screamed.  "She  got  very  panicky  about 
being  left.  "  says  Mrs.  Horan.  who  contacted 
the  National  Childhood  Grief  Institute  for 
help.  "She's  possibly  feeling  as  if  her  moth- 
er's gone.  poof,  and  that  could  affect  how 
she'll  deal  with  people  the  rest  of  her  life." 

Terry  Haugen,  a  therapist,  says  that  for 
the  youngest  children,  separation  from  war- 
boond  parents  can  trigger  deep  feelings  of 
grief  and  abandonment.  If  left  alone  with 
these  feelings,  psychologists  agree,  children 
cat  become  "forgotten  grievers,  "  at  risk  for 
low  self  esteem,  chronic  sorrow,  substance 
abuse  and  other  self-destructive  behavior. 
Such  problems  won't  play  out  for  years,  and 
some  resilient  children  will  come  through 
relatively  unscathed. 

Van  Voorhis  elementary  school  on  the 
.\rTny  base  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  invented  a 
"Worry  Wart"  jar,  a  tall  glass  jar  topped  by 
a  friendly,  fuzzy  orange  animal  who  stands 
guard  "over  the  worries  kids  can't  do  any- 
thing about."  says  guidance  counselor 
Debbie  Jones.  Inside  are  small  scraps  of 
paper  on  which  children  have  scribbled  "I'm 
worried  my  dad  will  get  shot  "  and  "I'm  wor- 
ried my  dad  won't  have  enough  water  in  the 
desert  "  and  "I'm  worried  my  dad  will  never 
come  home.  "  The  jar  and  fuzzy  animal  are 
refuges  for  children  scared  that  if  they  worry 
aloud,  they  may  jinx  their  parent  and  their 
worst  fears  will  come  true. 

KIDS  BLAME  THEMSEL\'ES 

These  kids,  some  of  whom  have  become 
disruptive  and  jittery  at  school  since  the  war 
erupted,  are  relatively  secure:  All  but  one 
stU!  live  at  home  with  their  mothers.  Chil- 
dren who  lose  their  mothers,  usually  the  par- 
ent who  takes  care  of  them  the  most,  face 
greater  trauma  and  often  blame  themselves. 
"A  child  in  that  circumstance  can't  help  but 
ask.  Am  I  so  bad  that  I  deserve  to  be  left?' 
"s*ys  child  development  pediatrician  T. 
Berry  Brazelton  of  Harvard  University  Medi- 
cal School. 

The  blow  is  doubly  hard  for  children  sud- 
denly uprooted  from  their  homes  and  famil- 
iaf  schools  and  neighborhoods.  Seven-year- 
old  Jacob  Derkin  of  Doylestown.  Ohio,  had 
nifhtmares  after  his  mother,  a  reservist,  left 
horne  last  fall.  He  told  his  grandparents, 
with  whom  he  was  staying.  "I'm  afraid  this 
will  be  World  War  III."  No  one  had  realized 
the  first-grader  was  aware  of  the  first  two 
world  wars. 

At  school,  in  the  middle  of  reading  and 
meth  classes,  Jacob  would  abruptly  leave  his 
seat  and  ask  his  teacher  if  he  could  draw  a 
picture  for  his  mom.  At  home  he  became  so 
obsessed  with  the  news  on  TV  that  his  grand- 
parents made  him  turn  it  off.  Then  they  had 


to  throw  out  a  Christmas  gift,  a  video  in 
which  a  mother  dinosaur  dies,  because  Jacob 
became  hysterical  watching  it. 

Jacob's  mother  is  home  now,  after  being 
released  for  medical  reasons,  but  the  month 
away  seems  to  have  changed  her  son.  "He 
didn't  quite  trust  me,  and  wasn't  very  affec- 
tionate toward  me,'  she  says.  At  one  point, 
when  slie  had  to  put  on  her  uniform  to  report 
to  her  reserve  center  for  just  a  day,  Jacob 
burst  into  tears. 

LEFT  WITH  RELATIVES 

"He  asked  if  I  got  better,  would  I  go  back, 
and  I  siid  yes.  I'm  not  going  to  lie,"  says  Ro- 
Ellen  Derkin.  commander  of  an  evacuation 
hospitaJ  unit,  nearly  half  of  whose  personnel 
are  mothers.  She  is  painfuly  torn  between 
her  fedings  about  Jacob  and  her  two-year- 
old  son  Joseph  and  her  duty  to  her  country. 
"I  made  a  commitment  and  gave  my  word, 
and  these  are  the  values  you  want  to  teach 
your  kids.  But  it's  harder  than  hard  to  leave. 
They're  my  babies  and  I  want  to  be  with 
them." 

Soma  women  reservists  protest  the  need 
for  such  an  emotional  tug  of  war.  Peggy 
West,  an  Army  nurse,  was  sent  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia last  fall,  three  months  after  the  birth  of 
her  sedond  child.  She  wonders  why  she  and 
other  mothers  couldn't  serve  in  hospitals  in 
Europe  and  bring  their  children  along.  That 
way,  "we  wouldn't  have  to  watch  our  babies 
growing  up  on  videos." 

After  five  months,  Mrs.  West  whose  hus- 
band also  is  serving  in  the  Gulf,  took  a  hard- 
ship discharge  from  the  Army  and  returned 
to  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C,  because  her  mother 
and  mother-in-law  could  no  longer  care  for 
her  children. 

With  wave  after  wave  of  reservists  being 
activaCed,  soldiers  are  scrambling  to  mar- 
shal child-care  forces,  turning  to  aunts,  sis- 
ters and  in  some  cases  friends  their  children 
barely  know.  Colleen  Hudson  of  Pittsburgh 
received  a  frantic  call  last  week  from  a  fos- 
ter daughter  in  Ohio  she  cared  for  only  brief- 
ly years  ago.  The  foster  daughter,  now  22, 
and  her  husband  both  have  orders  to  report 
to  thedr  bases  Thursday  and  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  their  two-year-old  and  one- 
month-old  daughters. 

"I  kept  telling  them  to  say  they  didn't 
have  anyone  to  care  for  the  kids,"  says  Mrs. 
Hudson.  But  the  young  couple  worried  that 
the  children  would  then  be  split  up  and  shuf- 
fled to  different  foster  homes.  Mrs.  Hudson 
agreed  to  take  them  herself,  but  worries.  "I 
don't  linow  how  I'm  going  to  handle  It." 

"GIVING  LOVE" 

Psychologists  have  some  suggestions.  "Ob- 
jects and  rituals  that  belonged  to  their  par- 
ents, things  their  mothers  did,  songs  they 
sang  and  books  they  read  are  very  impor- 
tant," says  Miriam  Winlkoff,  a  Pittsburgh 
child  psychologist.  "Kids  might  say  they'll 
only  eiit  macaroni  because  that's  what  they 
remerrfber  eating  with  their  mothers."  She 
and  oBhers  recommend  creating  a  treasure 
box  filled  with  letters,  gifts  and  videos  from 
absent  parents  and  a  memory  book  of 
photos. 

Russell  Milbrodt  has  begun  a  daily  ritual 
with  Ills  one-year-old  son  Zachary,  walking 
him  around  the  house  to  point  out  photo- 
graphs of  the  baby's  mother,  Cindy,  who  is 
statioaed  near  Kuwait.  "Zachary  holds  the 
pictures,  kisses  them,  smiles  and  laughs," 
says  Mr.  Milbrodt.  "We  call  it  'giving  love.'" 

Still,  Zachary,  who  used  to  sleep  through 
the  nifht,  now  wakes  up  four  or  five  times. 
"He  will  only  sleep  if  someone  lies  next  to 
him,  holding  him,"  says  Mr.  Milbrodt. 

His  lister,  four-year-old  Tiffany,  stands  in 
front  of  the  television  set  whenever  the  news 
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is  on,  singing,  playing  and  talking  to  dis- 
tract her  father  from  the  constant  barrage  of 
war  updates.  "I  hold  her  and  try  to  comfort 
her  and  still  listen  to  what's  going  on  be- 
cause 1  need  to  know  for  me,"  says  Mr. 
Milbrodt.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  has  a 
sister-in-law,  cousins  and  close  friends  in  the 
Mideast. 

When  Tiffany  asks  him  "when  is  Mommy 
coming  home?"  he  replies.  "In  the  spring- 
time, when  the  flowers  bloom."  hoping  his 
wife's  May  discharge  date  will  stand.  "If  it's 
longer,"  he  says,  "I'll  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  1,  1991] 
The  Hardest  Goodby 
(By  Dean  E.  Murphy) 

Michelle  Thomas  has  been  saving  a  video- 
tape of  her  son's  birth  to  show  her  husband, 
Joe,  an  Army  specialist  who  has  been  refuel- 
ing trucks  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  she  was 
eight  months  pregnant. 

TTie  tape  came  out  of  storage  this  week, 
but  it  wasn't  for  the  happy  family  reunion 
the  young  Silver  Lake  mother  had  dreamed 
of.  Instead,  she  appeared  on  camera  again — 
this  time  to  record  an  emotional  farewell  to 
her  only  child. 

"I  want  him  to  know  that  I  love  him  and 
that  I  didn't  do  this  on  purpose,"  Thomas 
said,  cradling  the  10-week-old  infant  in  her 
arms  as  images  of  Saddam  Hussein  flickered 
on  a  living  room  television. 

Thomas,  a  21-year-old  Army  private,  was 
one  of  20.000  Army  reservists  called  to  active 
duty  under  an  executive  order  issued  by 
President  Bush  two  days  after  war  erupted  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  the  first  Involuntary 
call-up  of  so-called  individual  ready  re- 
serves— those  not  attached  to  particular 
units — since  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  larg- 
est such  activation  since  the  Berlin  crisis  of 
1961. 

Tiny  Raymond  Joseph  Thomas,  who  just 
learned  to  giggle  to  his  father  on  the  phone 
and  recently  rolled  over  for  the  first  time, 
certainly  would  not  be  the  first  child  left 
without  parents  by  the  massive  U.S.  mili- 
tary buildup  in  the  Middle  Blast.  The  Penta- 
gon says  thousands  of  children  have  been 
placed  In  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends 
since  the  first  U.S.  troops  were  sent  to  Saudi 
Arabia  six  months  ago. 

But  with  fighting  growing  fiercer  and  the 
prospect  of  heavy  casualties  very  real,  the 
Pentagon's  decision  to  activate  both  parents 
in  some  families  has  brought  a  deep  sense  of 
horror  to  their  loved  ones. 

Never  before  have  Americans  faced  the 
prospect  of  raising  a  generation  of  war  or- 
phans. 

"No  place  in  the  military,  no  place  in 
Saudi  Arabia  is  safe,"  said  Martin  Burns. 
Michelle  Thomas'  stepfather.  "When  a  chem- 
ical weapon  hits,  it  can  wipe  out  somebody 
in  the  rear  guard  as  easily  as  it  can  the 
grunt  on  the  front  line.  So  just  by  being 
there,  she  is  at  equal  risk  as  her  husband. 
That  just  scares  the  hell  out  of  me." 

Just  four  months  ago,  the  Army  discharged 
Thomas  from  her  job— ordering  truck  parts 
In  Frankfurt,  Germany — because  she  was 
pregrnant,  but  the  Mailgram  she  received  last 
week  said  she  should  expect  to  serve  up  to  12 
more  months  of  active  duty.  Thomas  was  or- 
dered to  report  to  Ft.  Lee,  Va.,  by  Thursday, 
but  the  Army  has  given  her  a  last-minute  ex- 
tension of  two  weeks  because  of  the  baby. 

"We  are  finding  that  we  have  to  make  ad- 
aptations to  the  procedures,"  said  Army  Re- 
serve spokeswoman  Joyce  Wiesner.  "Way 
back  in  1961,  there  weren't  that  many  women 
in  the  reserves.  This  question  of  people  with 


small  children  ...  is  a  much  larger  factor 
whether  people  are  deployable  now  than  it 
would  have  been  30  years  ago." 

The  extension  does  not  mean  that  Thomas 
can  stay  home  with  her  son  indefinitely. 
Thomas — and  hundreds  of  other  reservists 
granted  extensions  this  week — must  now 
convince  a  three-member  Army  appeals 
panel  in  St.  Louis  that  they  deserve  a  perma- 
nent hardship  exemption.  And  that,  military 
officials  caution,  will  not  be  easy. 

"Separation  ftom  family  would  be  consid- 
ered normal  and  wouldn't  be  a  hardship,  ' 
said  Wiesner,  adding  that  no  special  exemp- 
tions exist  for  families  with  both  parents  in 
the  military.  "For  pregnant  women,  they  are 
given  a  42-day  recovery  period  [after  giving 
birth)." 

Military  officials  say  they  are  sensitive  to 
families'  concerns,  but  regard  them  as  a  pre- 
dictable byproduct  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary that  includes  among  its  ranks  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  women  and  married  cou- 
ples. Women  make  up  about  11%  of  the  mili- 
tary—including nearly  18,000  single  moth- 
ers— and  there  are  more  than  52,000  couples. 

"It  is  the  first  time  that  we  are  deploying 
moms,"  said  Maj.  Doug  Hart,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  "But  women 
have  fought  for  and  have  received  equal 
rights  in  the  military.  All  members  of  the 
military,  except  women  who  are  actually 
pregnant,  must  be  deployable  worldwide." 

Republican  Sen.  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, responding  to  stories  about  children 
with  both  parents  deployed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  introduced  legislation  Thursday  that 
would  prohibit  such  deployments,  unless  the 
parents  request  It.  Heinz  said  the  deploy- 
ments are  creating  unnecessary  risk  and 
anxiety  for  children  of  military  families. 

"Few.  I  think,  could  have  foreseen  a  war  of 
the  scale  of  the  effort  against  Iraq,  in  which 
both  mother  and  father  would  find  them- 
selves in  areas  of  imminent  danger,"  Heinz 
said.  "It  is  hardly  just  or  equitable  that  we 
punish  our  volunteers  by  pitting  the  call  of 
duty  against  the  needs  of  our  children." 

So  far,  reaction  fi-om  the  Pentagon  and 
elsewhere  on  Capitol  Hill  "has  not  been  posi- 
tive." a  Heinz  aide  said.  Hart,  the  Defense 
Department  spokesman,  would  not  comment 
on  the  legislation,  but  he  emphasized  the 
commitment  all  military  personnel  make 
when  they  enlist. 

"A  person  who  joins  the  military  does  so 
voluntarily,"  he  said.  "People  are  aware  of 
the  obligations  before  they  join." 

Michelle  Thomas  does  not  disagree.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  soldier  In  Vietnam,  and  she  does 
not  regard  herself  as  unpatriotic.  She  said 
she  knows  that  she  h&s  an  obligation,  and 
she  intends  to  fulfill  it.  She  just  wants  more 
time. 

"If  it  w£isn't  for  him,  1  wouldn't  mind  so 
much."  Thomas  said,  working  a  small  bottle 
of  baby  formula  into  Raymond's  mouth.  "It 
would  be  more  like  an  adventure.  ...  I  un- 
derstand they  need  all  of  the  soldiers  they 
can  get.  But  I  just  had  a  baby,  you  know,  and 
my  baby  needs  somebody  here  to  be  with 
him." 

All  of  this  has  left  Thomas'  grandmother. 
Nancy  Bums,  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  is 
thankful  that  she  can  help  her  daughter  by 
caring  for  the  baby,  if  need  be,  but  she  is  also 
angry  at  a  system  that  may  leave  her  with 
an  orphan  grandchild. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News,  Feb.  19. 

1991] 

Gulf  Parent  Bill  Urged  By  Heinz 

(By  Nicole  Welsenaee) 

Washington.— U.S.  Sen.  John  Heinz,  R-Pa., 
doesn't  think  single  parents  or  both  mem- 
bers of  a  military  couple  with  children 
should  serve  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

But  his  resolution  to  prevent  that  has  run 
into  a  wall  of  opposition. 

The  Pentagon  is  against  him.  and  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  wouldn't  let  Helnz's  res- 
olution get  to  the  floor. 

But  Heinz  is  determined  to  press  on  with 
his  resolution— which  expresses  the  "sense  of 
the  Senate"  and  is  non-binding — to  a  vote  by 
the  full  Senate. 

The  resolution  expands  the  military's  ex- 
isting "sole  survivor"  policy,  which  states 
that  the  last  surviving  sibling  or  spouse  of  a 
soldier  killed  in  action  can  choose  to  leave  a 
hostile  battle  area. 

"It  will  be  far  more  costly  to  the  war  effort 
in  the  long  run  to  have  stories  about  gulf  or- 
phans being  written  than  to  modify  a  policy 
that  will  at  most  affect  2,000  people  (of  the 
nearly  500,000  serving  in  the  gulf),"  said 
Heinz  spokesman  Grant  Oliphant. 

Last  week,  Heinz  tried  to  attach  his  reso- 
lution to  a  bill  providing  new  service-related 
benefits  to  soldiers  In  the  gulf  operation,  but 
Senate  Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell,  D- 
Maine,  asked  the  Senate  to  make  no  changes 
to  the  bill. 

Heinz  objected,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn 
without  a  vote.  The  bill  is  scheduled  to  come 
up  again  early  next  week  when  Congress  re- 
turns from  its  President's  Day  break. 

Heiziz  plans  to  try  to  attach  his  resolution 
again,  Oliphant  said. 

The  resolution  started  as  binding  legisla- 
tion, but  that  faced  an  even  greater  uphill 
battle. 

"The  problem  ...  is  that  bills  take 
months,  if  not  years,  to  enact.  If  ever,  and 
the  war  may  be  long  over  before  it  becomes 
law."  Oliphant  said. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  pressure  the 
Pentagon  by  demonstrating  there  is  strong 
support  for  the  policy  in  the  Senate,  Oli- 
phant said. 

The  Pentagon's  response  to  Helnz's  meas- 
ure came  in  a  strongly  worded  letter  from 
Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  and  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  Mitchell  late  last  week. 

The  Cheney-Powell  letter  said  that  allow- 
ing these  people  to  leave  the  gulf  "would 
weaken  our  combat  capability  by  removing 
key  personnel  from  our  deployed  units  and 
by  undermining  unit  cohesion  and  esprit  de 
corps." 

If  Helnz's  resolution  passes,  the  next  step 
is  up  to  the  Pentagon,  Oliphant  said. 

"What  the  Pentagon  has  to  be  made  to  un- 
derstand ...  is  that  they're  giving  them- 
selves a  black  eye  by  sticking  to  a  policy 
that  is  outmoded  and  does  damage  to  the 
I>arents  involved,  the  children  involved  and 
the  Pentagon's  reputation,"  he  said. 

[From  USA  Today.  Feb.  14. 1991) 
Pentagon  Must  Not  Create  War  Orphans 

The  military  needs  to  do  more  family  plan- 
ning. 

The  armed  forces  have  come  a  long  way  in 
incorporating  and  promoting  women,  but 
they  have  some  catching  up  to  do  when  it 
comes  to  children. 

More  married  couples  and  single  parents 
are  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  than  in  ear- 
lier wars.  That  means  that  more  children  are 
being  left  behind.  And  it  means  that  more 
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children  run  the  risk  of  bein^  orphaned  by 
wmr. 

The  Pentagon  claims  that  it  has  planned 
well  for  this.  When  people  volunteer  for  mili- 
t»ry  service,  they  have  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  child  care  in  case  they  are  called 
to  active  duty.  Grandparents,  neighbors,  sis- 
ters and  cousins  are  all  pressed  into  service 
when  the  call  comes. 

That  sounds  sensible,  but  a  handful  of 
heart-tugging  incidents  indicates  that  the 
planning  isn't  adequate  for  the  military  of 
the  1990b. 

An  Army  Reservist  whose  husband  has 
been  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  August  got  her 
orders  for  active  duty  while  she  was  still 
pregnant.  When  her  baby  was  just  2  weeks 
old,  she  was  told  to  report  to  Fort  Lee.  Va.. 
or  face  a  court-martial. 

Three  boys,  aged  5  months  to  4  years,  were 
staying  with  a  guardian  in  Fairdale,  W.Va.. 
while  their  parents  were  In  the  gulf.  They 
wound  up  in  a  temporary  foster  home  when 
the  gruardlan  was  charged  with  murder. 

A  single  father  called  up  in  August  was  ar- 
rested in  Clarksville,  Tenn..  for  reportedly 
leaving  his  three  children,  ages  9  ta  13.  with 
nothing  more  than  a  note  instructing  them 
how  to  use  his  automatic  bank  teller  card. 

Is  this  what  we  mean  by  military  prepared- 
ness? Couldn't  Operation  Desert  Storm  suc- 
ceed without  taking  such  a  toll  on  the  most 
innocent  of  victims — our  children? 

Sen.  John  Heinz,  R-Pa.,  and  Rep.  Barbara 
Boxer,  D-Calif.,  say  elsewhere  on  this  page 
that  it  surely  can.  They've  introduced  meas- 
ures that  would  allow  a  single  parent  or  one 
parent  in  a  military  couple  to  stay  out  of  a 
combat  zone. 

The  Defense  Department  counters  that  of- 
fering parents  that  option  "would  weaken 
our  combat  capability." 

It's  tough  to  know  who's  right  until  we 
know  how  many  soldiers  would  be  affected. 
Those  numbers  don't  exist — a  sign  that  Pen- 
tagon policy  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up 
with  modem  military  realities. 

The  writer  across  the  page  says  that 
Desert  Storm  and  the  entire  military  would 
be  freed  of  this  and  other  problems  if  it  just 
rid  itself  of  all  mothers. 

That  answer  is  appallingly  wrong.  The  risk 
of  children  becoming  casualties  of  this  war  is 
•a  much  a  concern  for  fathers  ais  mothers. 
Women  are  a  crucial  part  of  our  armed 
forces.  It's  nonsense  to  blame  them  for  the 
shortsightedness  of  a  few  military  minds. 

It's  also  nonsense  to  think  that  things 
work  fine  the  way  they  are.  Even  one  exam- 
ple of  a  nursing  mother  forced  to  leave  a 
newborn  is  too  much  evidence  that  the  mili- 
tary's ftunily  policy  of  faltering. 

It's  past  time  for  the  Pentagon  to  review 
its  policies  affecting  children.  If  it  doesn't 
act,  then  a  congressional  remedy  is  the  best 
solution. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  children  on 
the  home  front  out  of  harm's  way. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10.  1991] 

Mothers  at  War:  What  are  we  Doing  to 

Our  Kids? 

(By  Sally  Quinn) 

The  first  time  I  felt  it  in  my  gut  was  when 
I  saw  the  magazine  picture:  A  mother  in  uni- 
form was  handing  over  her  baby  to  someone 
as  she  headed  off  to  war. 

How  did  she  feel?  Reading  more  of  these 
atortes.  I  wondered  how  they  all  must  feel— 
the  American  women  in  Saudi  Arabia  who 
had  taken  down  pictures  of  their  children  be- 
cause they  were  too  painful  to  look  at.  moth- 
ers unable  to  call  home  for  weeks  a  time  and. 
above  all,  the  children. 


And  then  the  horror  stories,  cases  where 
both  parents  were  sent  off  to  war,  sometimes 
with  48  hours  notice,  leaving  their  children 
behind  with  relatives — or  even  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  seemed  unthinkable  that  in  our 
society,  both  parents  could  be  taken  away 
from  their  children  in  this  way. 

There  were  serious  dimensions  to  this 
problem — i)articularly  the  wartime  separa- 
tion of  mothers  and  children.  The  more  I 
thought  about  it.  the  more  it  seemed  wrong 
on  overy  level.  I  could  respect,  and  respond 
to.  all  the  traditional  arguments  about  femi- 
nist choice  and  military  duty.  But  nothing 
couW  explain  or  excuse  what  all  this  was 
doing  to  the  children. 

The  statistics  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
Eleven  percent  of  the  military  is  now 
wonsen— 6  percent  of  those  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  theater.  The  Pentagon  says  there  are  no 
statistics  as  to  how  many  single  parents, 
mothers  or  both  parents  are  actually  in  the 
gulf,  but  there  are  about  67,000  single  parents 
in  the  combined  services. 

Then  a  week  ago,  pediatrician  T.  Berry 
Braaelton,  author  of  "Infants  and  Mothers" 
and  other  "bibles"  on  child  care,  spoke  to 
the  Association  for  the  Care  of  Childrens' 
Health.  He  told  a  story  about  parents  who 
had  48  hours  to  find  a  place  for  their  infant 
daughter.  She  was  sent  to  her  aunt  (who  had 
four  children  of  her  own),  carried  to  Boston 
by  a  flight  attendant  because  the  parents 
didn't  have  time.  When  she  was  handed  over, 
according  to  Brazelton,  the  child  arched. 
turned  and  screamed  with  high-pitched  ter- 
ror. After  10  days  of  autistic  behavior,  the 
child  was  also  discovered  to  be  deaf. 

Brazelton  believes  that  sending  mothers 
away  from  their  children  is  "terrible,  rep- 
rehensible, and  not  necessary.  ...  A  child 
whoee  parents  leave  has  two  resources.  Ei- 
ther to  mourn  and  turn  inward  or  to  say, 
'I'm  bad.  Why  did  my  mommy  leave  me?"  Or, 
"Is  my  mommy  bad  because  she  left  me?'  I 
cant  imagine  a  country  doing  that  to  its 
children." 

When  Brazelton  spoke,  something  in  me 
snapped.  I  had  been  overwhelmed  with  feel- 
ings of  conflict — as  a  feminist,  as  a  mother. 
After  all.  at  Smith  College,  where  all  the 
smartest  people  were  women,  we  were  taught 
that  women  can  do  anything — and  I  was  hav- 
ing a  very  hard  time  grappling  with  this 
mommies-at-war  issue. 

It  suddenly  became  clear  that  this  policy 
was  wrong,  terribly  wrong.  Mothers  (moth- 
ers, not  women  in  general)  should  not  go  to 
war.  Period. 

I  cannot  separate  this  issue  from  my  own 
experience  as  an  Army  brat.  I  grew  up  on 
Army  posts  around  the  world.  I  have  seen 
what  happens  to  children  of  war. 

My  father  fought  in  World  War  II  shortly 
after  I  was  bom.  When  he  went  to  Korea,  I 
was  9  and  living  with  my  mother,  sister  and 
brother  in  Tokyo.  I  was  traumatized  by  his 
leaving,  couldn't  retain  any  food  and  was 
hospitalized  at  Tokyo  General,  the  primary 
receiving  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  com- 
ing In  from  Korea.  We  didn't  have  television 
to  bring  home  the  reality  of  war,  but  the  pa- 
pers were  full  of  terrifying  stories.  My  fa- 
ther, commanding  officer  of  the  17th  Infan- 
try Regiment,  was  Buffalo  Bill,  much-deco- 
rated war  hero,  leader  of  the  famous  fighting 
Buffalos.  He  was  on  the  front  lines. 

I  was  fed  by  an  IV  for  nearly  a  year.  There 
was  no  medical  diagnosis.  It  was  presumed  to 
be  psychosomatic.  Hospital  policy  was  that 
parents  could  not  visit  sick  children  because 
it  was  too  disruptive.  My  mother  only  vis- 
ited a  handful  of  times  in  that  year  when,  in 
her  Gray  Lady  uniform,  she  managed  to 
sneak  in. 


But  they  didn't  really  have  time  for  the 
sick  kidB.  The  halls  outside  our  ward  were 
filled  with  wounded,  maimed  and  dying  GIs 
fi-om  the  front,  crying  out  in  pain.  My  friend 
Mi  key  in  the  next  bed  got  pneumonia  and 
was  dying,  so  they  sent  for  his  father  trom 
Korea  and  his  mother  came  too  and  they 
stayed  with  him  until  he  died  right  here. 

I  decided  the  only  way  I  could  get  to  see 
my  parents  was  to  die.  So  I  tried.  And  they 
brought  my  father  home  from  the  front. 
When  I  Baw  both  my  parents,  my  recovery 
was  so  lairaculous  that  I  was  discharged  two 
days  latf  r,  only  to  end  up  deathly  ill  after  he 
went  back.  Later,  I  was  sent  back  to  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  a  military  transport  plane  filled 
with  litters  of  more  wounded  and  dying  sol- 
diers caUlng  out  for  their  mothers. 

What  If  it  had  been  mothers  in  those  lit- 
ters, crying  out  for  their  children?  What  if  it 
had  beea  my  mother?  If  my  mother  had  been 
sent  aw»y,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  sur- 
vived. 

Even  now,  thinking  about  that  time  re- 
duces n^e  to  tears.  And  that's  why  it's  un- 
bearable to  read  about  these  children  sepa- 
rated fr0m  their  mothers  or  fathers,  not  to 
mention  both  parents. 

On  the  night  Brazelton  spoke,  Barbara 
Bush  spoke  too.  After  praising  the  doctor — 
"In  our  office,  we  consider  you  the  father  su- 
perior"—she  observed  that  "children  are 
human  heings  who  feel  and  their  emotional 
well-being  has  everything  to  do  with  their 
physicial  health."  And  she  talked  about  the 
American  family,  a  favorite  subject.  "George 
and  I  believe  so  deeply  that  the  family,  of 
whatever  size  and  shape,  is  key  to  living 
well,"  she  said. 

I  believe  that  too — and  also  that  women 
can,  and  should  have  careers  equal  to  men. 
They  could  be  CEOs,  engineers,  mechanics, 
lawyers,  doctors,  pilots,  editors.  And  they 
can  be  pilots  and  Marines,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. 

Yet  it's  hard  to  get  around  the  fact  that 
nature  (rave  women  the  role  of  childbirth, 
the  role  of  nurturing.  Tell  me  how  separat- 
ing a  Cftrolynne  Zales  or  a  Faith  Stewart 
from  their  two-week-old  babies  to  join  their 
husbands  In  the  gulf  is  not  grotesque.  And 
what  is  the  effect  on  3-year-old  Tamantha 
Duncan  when  both  of  her  parents  are  hur- 
riedly deployed  to  the  gulf?  As  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  yesterday,  the  RockviUe 
girl  prays  each  night,  "Dear  God,  will  you 
please  hurry  up  and  bring  my  mommy  and 
daddy  heme?" 

This  it  not  just  modem  life  in  the  age  of 
equality,  but  feminlnism  gone  awry.  And  the 
mothers  are  particularly  eloquent.  "I'm  a 
woman  and  a  mother  before  I'm  a  soldier. 
Out  here  I  think  more  about  my  family  than 
about  niy  job,  and  yes,  that  could  affect  my 
performnnce  if  things  got  intense  here." 
That  from  Spec.  4  Robin  Williams,  who 
couldn't  talk  about  her  children  without  cry- 
ing. Or  this  from  Lori  Moore  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  who  got  a  general  discharge 
because  she  refused  to  leave  her  children. 
"I'm  a  soldier,"  she  told  The  New  York 
Times.  "I  was  ready  to  go.  But  I  produced 
these  kids  and  I  need  to  take  responsibility 
for  then).  I'm  afraid  the  children  are  the  un- 
sung victims  [of  Desert  Storm].  There's  no 
question  that  women  can  do  this.  The  ques- 
tion is  Whether  we  should." 

Then  Bpec.  4  Melissa  A.  Rathbum-Nealy 
became  the  first  woman  missing  In  action. 
Was  thlB  MIA  a  mother?  The  other  night, 
Brazelton  had  said  to  me,  "You  better  hurry 
up  and  write  this  piece,  because  the  first 
mother  who  comes  home  in  a  body  bag  Is 
going  to  have  this  country  traumatized." 
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het  me  repeat  that  I'm  not  saying  here 
that  women  should  have  careers — including 
military  careers — different  trom  men. 
Women  should  be  able  to  do  anything  they 
want  to  do,  as  long  as  they  realize  there  are 
choices  to  be  made. 

Certainly  women  should  be  able  to  go  into 
battle  if  they  want  to.  It  is  hypocritical  and 
sexist  to  accept  women  in  the  military  acad- 
emies, allow  them  to  lead  men  and  train 
with  men  and  then  not  let  them  do  their  jobs 
just  because  they  are  women.  Women  should 
have  the  right  to  choose. 

Women  who  happen  to  be  mothers,  though, 
are  a  different  story.  Mothers  have  made 
their  choice — to  have  a  child  and  to  nurture 
that  child.  What  could  be  more  important 
than  that?  Maintaining  artillery?  Driving  a 
truck? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  men  are  not  respon- 
sible for  their  children  as  well.  In  fact,  single 
fathers  should  be  exempt  as  well  as  mothers. 
But  to  those  who  say  that  the  father  is 
equally  important  to  the  nurturing  of  a 
child,  most  mothers  would  reply  by  quoting 
Stormin'  Norman  Schwarzkopf— It's  total 
"bovine  scatology" 

There's  no  disputing  that  these  women  vol- 
unteered for  the  military,  but  it's  far  less 
clear  that  they  knew  what  they  were  getting 
Into.  In  fact,  few  of  them  were  mothers  when 
they  actually  enlisted  or  had  any  idea  how 
emotionally  overwhelming  motherhood 
would  be.  Many  enlisted  to  provide  a  better 
life — economic  and  educational — for  their 
families.  That  may  be  naive— after  all. 
what's  the  military  for?— but  it's  neverthe- 
less the  case. 

(The  Israeli  army  drafts  women  but  ex- 
empts them  for  marriage,  motherhood,  reli- 
gion, etc.  Israeli  military  women  are  gen- 
erally clerks,  nurses,  teachers,  secretaries 
and  social  workers.  By  law.  they  are  evacu- 
ated from  the  front  during  hostilities.  In 
Iraq,  women  serve  in  the  civil  defense  force 
but  not  in  the  army.) 

It  is  true  that  staying  back  can  adversely 
affect  a  career  and  that  mothers  would  not 
get  jobs  and  training  that  lead  to  a  combat 
theater  and  quick  promotions.  But  Is  that  an 
unreasonable  sacriflce  to  make  if  they  decide 
to  become  parents? 

In  any  case,  my  concern  here  is  not  pri- 
marily with  the  mothers,  although  they  are 
to  be  pitied,  but  with  their  children.  The 
children,  after  all,  had  no  choice  at  all.  Do 
we  tell  impoverished  mothers  that  we  will 
not  care  for  their  children  because  they  have 
made  the  wrong  choices?  Do  we  tell  their 
children  to  look  elsewhere? 

What  about  the  children  whose  mothers 
are  actually  at  war?  Listen  to  Kate  Jacobs, 
a  Washington  child  psychologist  who  Is 
treating  children  of  military  dependents  who 
have  been,  or  are  being,  sent  away. 

"For  the  very  young  child  the  absence  of  a 
parent  Is  like  the  death  of  a  parent,"  says 
Jacobs.  "You  create  an  orphan  If  you  send 
the  main  caretaker  away.  .  .  .  We  are  going 
to  have  to  protect  these  children.  Their 
mothers  are  conflicted  and  torn.  .  .  .  They 
have  to  use  denial  In  order  to  go.  They  can't 
face  what's  happening  to  their  kids." 

A  military  child  psychiatrist  In  Washing- 
ton, who  asked  not  to  be  Identified,  says, 
"We're  going  to  be  dealing  with  the  effect  of 
what  we're  doing  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  It's  the 
children  who  are  paying  the  price." 

Jacobs  tells  of  some  problems  that  could 
arise — some  all  too  familiar  to  me.  She  cites 
eating  disorders,  overeating  or  undereatlng— 
"A  child  can  literally  starve  himself  to 
death."  And  sleep  deprivation — "During 
sleep  the  defenses  go  down  and  we  regress. 


That's  too  frightening."  And  toileting — the 
child,  literally,  may  hold  It  In.  "The  child 
can't  let  go  of  another  thing.  You  can  die 
from  that."  She  also  mentions  anxiety  dis- 
orders, avoidant  disorder  and  separation  anx- 
iety. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  from  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  that  two  weeks  after  the  war 
began,  four  sixth-graders  whose  fathers  have 
been  deployed  were  hospitalized  for  depres- 
sion. And  these  are  normal  healthy  children. 
What  about  Bobin  Rutledge,  an  Army  spe- 
cialist from  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  who  had  to 
separate  her  two  children,  leaving  7-year-old 
Zachary  with  her  ex-husband?  Zachary  has 
cerebral  palsy.  She  couldn't  quit  because  she 
needed  the  Army's  medical  insurance. 

Taking  mothers  away  fi"om  their  children 
In  this  situation  Is  not  a  rational  policy  but 
a  cruel  one. 

Some  lawmakers  are  wondering  what  to  do 
about  this  sort  of  problem.  Rep.  Barbara 
Boxer  (D-Callf.)  recently  Introduced  legisla- 
tion "to  prevent  the  assignment  of  both 
military  parents  of  minor  children  to  a  com- 
bat zone."  Boxer  said  she  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  after  a  trip  to  the  gulf  in  Janu- 
ary, when  parents  talked  to  her  about  the 
children  they'd  left  behind.  "They  were  anx- 
ious, nervous,  hysterical,"  says  Boxer. 

Rep.  Pat  Schroeder  (D-Colo.)  says  she  re- 
mains uncertain  "how  things  should  work 
ultimately  with  the  families,"  She  also  says. 
"The  system  we've  got  isn't  bad  if  people 
take  it  seriously.  The  problem  Is  they 
didn't."  As  for  mothers  being  away  from 
their  children,  she  says,  "This  Is  not  a 
mommy  issue  per  se.  This  Is  a  parent  issue." 
Schroeder  has  proposed  that  Defense  Sec- 
retary Richard  Cheney  grant  a  family  medi- 
cal leave  for  both  parents  for  the  first  18 
weeks  of  a  child's  life. 

Sen.  John  R.  Heinz  (R-Pa.)  has  been  urging 
a  voluntary  change  in  Pentagon  policy,  rec- 
ognizing that  legislation  to  exempt  single 
parents  and  military  couples  probably 
wouldn't  take  effect  until  well  after  the  war 
is  over.  "Our  military  Is  going  to  great 
lengths  not  to  kill  civilians  in  Iraq,"  he  says. 
"I'd  like  to  take  as  least  as  much  care  that 
orphans  are  not  created  by  [U.S.  military 
parent  policies]." 

Cheney  and  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  in  a  letter  to 
Senate  Majority  L«ader  George  Mitchell 
that  the  Pentagon  has  been  "sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  families,"  adding  that  "it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  particularly 
while  we  are  engaged  in  combat,  to  reverse 
our  longstanding  policy."  Heinz,  replying, 
argued  that  the  issue  is  spiritually  akin  to 
the  American  "sole-survivor  provisions," 
which  date  fi-om  World  War  II. 

Powell  and  Cheney  argue  that  redeploying 
single  parents  and  military  couples  would 
"weaken  our  combat  capability  by  removing 
key  personnel  .  .  .  and  by  undermining  our 
unit  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps." 

Pat  Schroeder  makes  this  point:  "Every- 
one will  tell  you  that  the  most  important 
thing  Is  high  morale.  It's  better  to  have  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  there  than  having  to 
draft  people  who  don't  want  to  be  there." 

If  that's  so.  what  are  we  thinking  of  when 
we  send  mothers,  single  parents  or — worse — 
both  parents  Into  a  war  when  they  are  crazed 
with  worry  over  their  children? 

To  put  things  in  perspective,  Childrens 
Hospital  here  has  designated  55  beds  for 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  gulf— a  reminder 
of  the  costs  of  sending  our  18-  and  19-year- 
olds  to  war.  But  no  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  children  whose  mothers  have 
gone  to  war,  even  though  some  of  them  may 


suffer  for  a  lifetime.  In  fact,  the  only  sen- 
sible provision  our  nation  can  make  is  to  for- 
bid it.  Dr.  Brazelton  has  It  right.  Mothers 
aren't  relevant  to  defeat  or  victory. 

If  we  can't  win  a  war  without  our  mothers, 
what  kind  of  a  sorry  fighting  force  are  we? 
Even  the  evil  Saddam  Hussein  doesn't  send 
mothers  to  fight  his  war. 

And  what  kind  of  policy  is  It  for  a  nation 
to  send  both  parents,  single  parents  or  moth- 
ers, to  war?  A  shameful  and  uncivilised  pol- 
icy, that's  what.  For  the  sake  of  our  children 
if  not  their  parents,  we  must  do  something 
about  this  now,  not  when  the  war  is  over.  We 
don't  need  legislation  to  change  this;  all  It 
requires  is  a  directive  from  the  president  or 
the  secretary  of  defense. 

Go  for  it,  George!  Go  for  it,  Dick!  Bring  our 
mothers  home! 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  19, 
1991] 

Preventing  Orphans:  Sen.  Heinz  Proposes 
A  Little  Common  sense  Reoardino  Par- 
ents in  the  Miutary 

Operation  Desert  Storm  hasn't  been  easy 
for  some  innocent  civilians  right  here  at 
home,  either.  We're  talking  about  the  young 
children  of  military  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  problem  of  quickly 
throwing  together  child-care  plans  has  been 
particularly  difficult  for  single  parents  and 
families  in  which  both  parents  have  been  or- 
dered off  to  war. 

When  the  Senate  reconvenes  toda.y.  Sen. 
John  Heinz  (R.,  Pa.)  plans  to  call  on  the  Pen- 
tagon to  ease  that  difficulty.  His  resolution 
would  allow  a  "service  person"  to  request 
duty  outside  of  an  "Imminent  danger  area" 
if  he  or  she  is  a  single  parent— or,  in  the  case 
of  two-parent  families,  if  both  parents  are 
likely  to  be  deployed  in  harm's  way.  The  pol- 
icy would  only  go  into  effect  if  the  military 
parents)  requested  it. 

The  resolution  hardly  neglects  the  needs  of 
the  army:  It  says  requests  can  be  denied  If 
reassignment  would  make  the  unit  unsafe  or 
hinder  Its  mission  or  combat  effectiveness. 
But  its  clear  sense  is  that  children  are  better 
off  with  a  parent  around.  That  seems  logic*!. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  chance  for  otncijd  Wash- 
ington to  actually  do  something  in  behidf  of 
the  family  values  It  talks  about  so  much. 

The  Defense  Department  demun.  It  says 
that  such  an  option  might  "weaken  oar  com- 
bat capability."  Perhaps.  But  it  seems  that 
that  burden  of  proof  is  clearly  on  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Sen.  Heinz'  resolution  evades  the  issue  of 
treating  women  differently  becanse  It  isn't 
gender-based;  it's  based  on  condition  of  par- 
enthood. 

The  resolution  may  seem  to  be  tinkering 
in  an  area  that  could  use  a  broader  review, 
but  that's  no  reason  for  not  making  the 
small  adjustment  he  proposes  now.  There 
will  be  time  later  for  a  full  assessment  of  a 
new  military  reality:  Nowadays  about  60  per- 
cent of  America's  GI's  are  married  (up  from 
40  percent  in  1970);  the  average  number  of  de- 
pendents is  now  almost  two  (up  from  one); 
and  about  67,000  single  parents  are  in  the 
military. 

What  the  Heinz  proposal  does  in  the  In- 
terim is  insert  into  the  list  of  exemptions 
and  deferments  in  America's  militaiy  per- 
sonnel policies  an  overlooked  bit  of  common 
sense:  War  should  create  as  few  orphans- 
even  temporary  ones— as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. 
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[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Feb.  7. 
1991] 

THE  New  War  Orphans 

The  polgm&nt  farewell  scenes  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar, reminiscent  of  Hollywood  melo- 
dramas. Valiant  young  men— sons,  husbands. 
fathers — journeying  halfway  around  the 
world  to  do  battle  and  face  death  while  their 
loved  ones  keep  the  home  fires  burning. 

But  this  time  around  there's  a  new  twist — 
the  young  warriors  are  also  daughters,  wives 
and  mothers. 

Because  of  that  new  dimension,  the  good- 
byes, always  painful,  have  become  agonizing. 
Thousands  of  children  have  had  to  watch 
both  mother  and  father  go  away,  uncertain  if 
they  will  ever  see  them  again.  Hundreds  of 
new  mothers  are  writing  their  wills,  scram- 
bling to  find  responsible  care-givers  and 
kissing  their  days-old  infants  goodbye  as 
they  prepare  to  join  their  husbands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  Pentagon  says  70,000  married  couples 
and  67,000  single  parents  serve  In  the  active 
duty  military  and  reserves.  How  many  single 
parents  and  couples  with  children  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  anybody's 
guess — the  Pentagon  doesn't  keep  track.  Ap- 
parently Pentagon  officials  believe  that  sta- 
tistic is  irrelevant.  They  are  wrong. 

U.S.  Sen.  John  Heinz  wants  to  make  sure 
that  no  American  child  is  orphaned  by  our 
Involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Under  his 
proposal,  which  he  has  asked  Defense  Sec- 
retary Dick  Cheney  to  Implement  imme- 
diately, single  parents  would  be  exempted 
trom  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of 
operations  as  would  a  parent  whose  spouse  is 
already  in  the  Gulf. 

He  argues  that  his  bill  would  merely  mod- 
ify the  already  existing  sole-survivor  policy, 
in  which  the  last  surviving  sibling  or  spouse 
of  a  soldier  killed  in  action  may  opt  out  of  a 
hostile-fire  area.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
Gulf  war.  Sen.  Heinz  contends,  the  only  way 
to  keep  a  soldier  out  of  harm's  way  is  to 
keep  him  or  her  out  of  the  Gulf  altogether. 

The  Pentagon  has  no  official  comment  on 
the  Heinz  proposal,  although  privately  the 
reaction  has  been  negative.  Staffers  argue 
that  the  adults  who  volunteered  for  the 
armed  forces  understood  the  implications  of 
that  commitment,  including  the  possibilities 
of  being  mobilized  for  war. 

That  is  true.  The  men  and  women  who  vol- 
unteer for  the  military  are  responsible  for 
fighting  this  country's  wars. 

But  there  are  several  restrictions  on  who 
can  be  stationed  where — starting  with  the 
ban  on  women  serving  in  combat  positions 
(thereby  effectively  taking  women  out  of 
most  significant  military  advancement 
tracks).  There  is  no  reason  why  a  soldier's 
sole  responsibility  for  his  or  her  child  can't 
be  one  of  those  considerations.  There  are 
plenty  of  rearline  support  functions  that 
need  to  be  fllled. 

Women  now  make  up  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  Pentagon  has  yet  to 
deal  effectively  and  creatively  with  the 
ramifications  of  that  fact— including  housing 
needs,  maternity  leave,  child  care,  and  sta- 
tioning considerations.  Going  to  war  has 
brought  those  simmering  problems  to  a  boil. 

At  this  time,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a 
comprehensive,  systemwide  solution.  But  the 
least  that  can  be  done,  as  a  critical  first 
step.  Is  to  save  the  children  of  America's 
fighting  forces  from  the  unbearable  and  un- 
necessary trauma  of  being  torn  from  both 
parents. 
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[From  the  Reno  (^rV)  Gazette  Journal,  Feb. 
15,  1991] 

PifiASE  Don't  Send  Both  Parents  Into  a 
War  Zone 

Tl>e  Defense  Department's  Committee  on 
Women  was  all  agog  this  week  over  hand- 
grenfide  training.  Apparently,  the  Marine 
Corps  lets  men  throw  live  grenades,  but 
women  can  only  throw  dummies.  The  corps 
is  terribly  afraid  that  the  women  might  kill 
someone  because — well,  because  they  throw 
like  girls,  don't  you  know. 

Tliat  certainly  sounds  sexist,  and  the  pol- 
icy ieserves  a  thrashing.  But  this  policy  is 
not  nearly  as  alarming,  not  nearly  as  dis- 
turbing, as  the  committee's  own  indifference 
to  a  far  more  basic  issue:  the  Defense  De- 
partment policy  of  sending  both  parents  into 
combat  areas. 

Some  members  of  Congress  think  this  is  a 
lousy  idea.  If  both  parents  are  killed,  the 
children  become  orphans;  motherless,  father- 
less, perhaps  wards  of  the  state.  Sen.  John 
Heinz.  R^PA.,  has  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  permit  only  one  parent  at  a  time  to 
risk  his/her  life  in  a  war  zone.  The  bill  has  a 
good  deal  of  support  on  the  hill. 

But  not  on  the  Committee  on  Women.  In 
fact,  the  committee  was  scandalized  by  the 
idea.  Chairwoman  Becky  Costantino  de- 
clared that  women  had  worked  hard  to  get 
equal  opportunities  in  the  service,  and  they 
don't  want  to  lose  their  gains  on  the  battle- 
field. Capt.  Mary  Sprague  said  the  federal 
government  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
maldng  child-care  decisions.  Other  members 
voiced  similar  sentiments. 

Well,  yes,  women  have  worked  hard  to  ob- 
tain equal  rights  in  the  military.  Judging  by 
the  hand-grenade  training,  they  still  haven't 
topped  the  summit.  Those  rights  are  impor- 
tant. But  a  child  also  has  rights,  and  one  of 
those  rights,  surely,  is  to  have  at  least  one 
parent  to  love  it.  to  succor  it,  to  guide  it 
through  babyhood  and  grade  school  and  ado- 
lesctnce. 

That  right  needs  to  be  protected,  and  a 
conoemed  military  could  give  that  protec- 
tion without  demeaning  its  women.  It  could 
transfer  men  as  well  as  women.  It  could  let 
the  couple  make  the  decision.  It  could  alter- 
nate them  in  and  out  of  combat.  And  it  could 
state,  absolutely,  that  the  career  of  neither 
the  father  nor  the  mother  would  not  be  di- 
minished. 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  have  a  child, 
they  accept  certain  responsibilities.  One  of 
those  responsibilities  is  to  stay  around  long 
enough  to  matter.  Maybe  if  the  Committee 
on  Women  were  renamed  the  Committee  on 
Orphans,  it  would  understand  that  rights  and 
obligations  cannot  be  so  neatly  severed. 

[Ffom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19,  1991] 

CONGRESS  Rushes  To  Pass  Benefits  for 
Gulf  Veterans 
(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  February  18.— Military  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  soon 
get  help  from  Congress  in  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic hardships  at  home. 

In  a  rush  to  show  support  for  the  troops, 
the  House  has  already  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide aid,  and  after  the  Senate  reconvenes 
Tuesday  it  will  consider  the  measure. 

The  legislation  would  protect  men  and 
women  in  the  reserves  who  are  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  by  guaranteeing  their  right  to  re- 
turn to  their  civilian  jobs.  The  bill  would 
also  stipulate  that  families  of  service  mem- 
bers generally  could  not  be  evicted  from 
their  homes  for  failure  to  pay  rent  if  the 
monthly  rent  is  SI, 200  or  less.  Such  protec- 


tion is  currently  available  only  when  the 
rent  is  iiSO  or  less. 

Members  of  Congress  are  drafting  dozens  of 
other  proposals  to  assist  the  veterans. 
"When  Our  forces  are  facing  the  threat  of 
Scud  mllBSile  attacks  or  ground  force  as- 
sault," Bald  Representative  Michael  Bili- 
rakis,  Rapublican  of  Florida,  "the  last  thing 
these  men  and  women  need  to  worry  about  is 
whether  or  not  their  families  will  be  evicted 
from  their  homes  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  rent,  or  suffer  loss  of  re-employment 
rights." 

The  bill  would  allow  doctors  called  up  for 
service  t»  suspend  payment  of  premiums  on 
their  medical  malpractice  insurance.  Even 
while  on  active  duty,  doctors  need  such  in- 
surance to  protect  them  against  claims  that 
might  be  filed  by  private  patients  they  treat- 
ed montJis  or  even  years  ago. 

PROVISION  ON  court  CASES 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  House  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  It  would  also  require 
courts  to  postpone  judicial  proceedings  at 
the  request  of  anyone  serving  in  the  gulf. 

Some  members  of  Congress,  including  Sen- 
ator John  Heinz,  Republican  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, are  prodding  the  Pentagon  to  avoid  as- 
signing Single  parents  and  married  military 
couples  to  the  Persian  Gulf  if  they  have 
young  children. 

"Is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
that  we  take  new  mothers,  days  after  deliv- 
ering their  infants,  and  place  them  in  the 
way  of  Saddam  Hussein's  missiles?"  Mr. 
Heinz  aaked.  "This,  in  my  view,  defeats  the 
entire  purpose  of  a  volunteer  Army." 

But  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  and 
Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  oppose  such  exemptions,  say- 
ing they  would  undermine  the  "cohession 
and  esprit  de  corps"  of  military  units.  In  a 
letter  to  Congress  stating  their  position,  Mr. 
Cheney  and  General  Powell  said  reassign- 
ment of  people  with  young  children  would 
"weaken  our  combat  capability  by  removing 
key  personnel"  from  units  in  the  gulf. 

In  January,  Congress  extended  the  dead- 
line for  troops  to  file  income  tax  returns  to 
six  months  after  the  end  of  their  service  in 
the  gulf.  They  could  receive  further  tax  re- 
lief for  up  to  five  years  if  they  were  hospital- 
ized with  wounds. 

Beyoni  such  measures,  lawmakers  are 
stitching  together  a  sweeping  package  of 
other  education,  insurance,  medical,  pension, 
housing  and  economic  benefits. 

VARIETY  of  BENEFITS 

For  example.  Representative  G.V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery,  the  Mississippi  Democrat  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, has  Introduced  a  comprehensive  measure 
that  would  increase  education  benefits  under 
the  G.I.  Bill,  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  guarantee  bank  loans  to 
veterana  and  increase  veterans'  eligibility 
for  home  loans,  medical  care  and  life  insur- 
ance. His  bill  would  also  double  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  men  and  women  leaving  the  armed 
forces  8©  they  could  get  up  to  26  weeks  of 
benefits,  and  it  would  set  a  goal  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  awarding  5  percent  of  Its 
commercial  contracts  to  small  businesses 
owned  by  veterans. 

Senators  John  Glenn,  Democrat  of  Ohio, 
and  Jobt  McCain.  Republican  of  Arizona,  are 
assembling  a  similar  package  of  assistance. 
The  breAdth  of  the  endeavor  is  suggested  by 
the  numerous  Senate  committees  involved  in 
the    work:    Armed    Services,    Finance    (tax 
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breaks).  Governmental  Affairs  (Civil  Service 
employment  preferences).  Small  Business 
and  Veterans  Affairs,  among  others. 

"This  package  should  not  really  be  termed 
'benefits,'"  Mr.  Glenn  said.  "It  should  be 
termed  a  fairness  package,  as  I  see  it,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve." 

Mr.  Glenn  said  the  recent  "flurry  of  bills" 
reflected  not  only  support  for  military  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  also  un- 
anticipated problems  caused  by  the  heavy  re- 
liance on  reserve  forces. 

FINDING  THE  FINANCING 

Most  of  the  new  benefits  will  cost  money. 
An  explosive  political  question  is  how  much 
of  the  new  spending  must  be  offset  by  cuts  in 
other  Federal  programs,  in  compliance  with 
the  new  budget  enforcement  procedures 
adopted  last  year.  ITie  costs  of  the  war  itself 
are  exempt  from  the  statutory  limits  on  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  proponents  of  new  veter- 
ans' benefits  contend  that  these  costs  should 
also  be  exempt. 

But  the  Bush  Administration  maintains 
that  the  costs  of  the  war  should  be  defined 
narrowly.  And  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  the 
West  Virginia  Democrat  who  heads  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  also  insists  that  the 
exemption  applies  only  to  "emergency  re- 
quirements" directly  related  to  military  op- 
erations in  the  gulf. 

Thus,  be  said,  a  general  increase  in  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  people  leaving  the 
armed  forces  would  not  be  exempt  from  the 
limit  on  spending  for  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Sentor  ftom  Ohio,  Mr.  Glenn.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hef- 
LIN],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMEN- 
ICI],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  14  Leg.] 
YEAS— 91 


Aduni 

CoftU 

Gore 

AkJilu 

Cochran 

Gorton 

Baacai 

Cohen 

Graham 

Bentaen 

Conrad 

Graaaley 

Blden 

cms 

Harkln 

BlnffamAU 

D'Amato 

Haf,ch 

Bond 

Daschle 

Hatneld 

Boren 

DeConclnl 

Heinz 

Breaax 

Dlzon 

Helms 

Brown 

Dodd 

HolUngs 

Bryui 

Dole 

Jeffords 

Bammn 

Durenber»er 

BuitUck 

Ford 

Kassebaum 

Bums 

Fowler 

Kasten 

Byrd 

0am 

Kennedy 

Chafee 

Glenn 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

MorkowtU 

Seymoor 

Kohl 

Nlckles 

Shelby 

Lautenberg 

Nunn 

Simon 

Leahy 

Packwood 

Slmjaoh 

Levin 

Pell 

Smith 

Liebennan 

Presaler 

Specter 

Lott 

Pryor 

Stevens 

Lugax 

Retd 

Symms 

Mack 

Rlerle 

Thurmond 

McCain 

Robb 

Wallop 

McConnell 

Rockefeller 

Wamer 

Metzenbaum 

Roth 

Wellstone 

Mlkulskl 

Rudman 

Wlrth 

Mit.r.hRll 

Sarbanes 

Moynlhan 

Sasser 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING-9 

Bradley 

Domenlcl 

Heflln 

Cranston 

Exon 

Inonye 

Danforth 

Gramm 

Sanford 

So  the  amendment  (No.  7)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes  in  order  to  outline  to  Mem- 
bers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  Gam-Dole  amendment  that,  as  has 
been  worked  out,  is  acceptable  on  all 
sides  and  that  we  hope  we  can  accept 
subsequently.  We  have  another  vote 
scheduled  on  the  Heinz  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  vote  that  we  just  had.  We  have 
worked  out  an  agreement  on  the  Gam- 
Dole  amendment  which  many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  which,  as  far  as  the 
bill  is  concerned,  is  the  most  important 
and  relevant  amendment  of  all.  One 
would  not  know  that  from  the  nature 
of  our  consideration  of  this  legislation 
over  the  last  day  and  a  half. 

We  are  hopefiil  that  that  can  be  done 
on  a  voice  vote.  We  are  also  hopeful 
then  that  final  passage  could  be  done 
on  a  voice  vote.  There  is  one  possible 
other  amendment.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  we  still  have  that  situation  in 
front  of  us  or  not.  If  not,  we  could  com- 
plete this  matter  and  dispose  of  this 
bill  this  evening  and  it  could  be  done 
by  the  managers  after  Members  have 
cast  this  vote.  But  we  need  some  guid- 
ance as  to  whether  that  scenario  is  the 
one  we  are  actually  dealing  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  there  is  one  other 
potential  problem.  I  hope  it  will  not 
come  to  pass  but  It  is  in  reference  to 
Cuba.  I  have  contacted  General  Scow- 
croft  at  the  White  House  and  I  should 
have  some  response  on  that  soon.  But  I 
wonder  if  we  could  accept  the  Gam- 
Dole  amendment,  go  ahead  and  have 
the  vote  on  the  Heinz  amendment  and 
hopefully  be  able  to  finish  the  rest  of  it 
but,  if  not,  if  there  must  be  another 


amendment,  do  that  on  tomorrow.  My 
view  is  It  can  probably  be  resolved. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  take  it  f^om  that 
we  might  be  able  to  work  that  out  to- 
night and  do  the  whole  thing  and  fin- 
ish. Could  we  have  an  agreement  that 
no  other  amendments  would  be  in 
order,  if  in  fact  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
Cuba  amendment;  that  that  amend- 
ment and  any  relevant  amendments 
would  be  the  only  amendments  in  order 
so  we  do  not  find  ourselves  once  again 
in  an  open-ended  situation? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  following  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  the  managers  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  vote  with  the  understand- 
ing that  has  been  reached  In  this  col- 
loquy that  this  would  be  the  last  roll- 
call  vote;  that  we  would  then  proceed 
to  accept  the  Dole-Gam  amendment  by 
voice  vote,  and  try  to  work  out  the 
Cuba  amendment.  But  we  now  under- 
stand if  we  cannot  work  it  out,  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  which  would  limit 
that  to  the  only  relevant  amendment 
and  relevant  amendments  thereto,  and 
then  we  will  have  the  bill  either  com- 
pleted tonight  or  completed  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  issue,  which  we 
could  then  complete  in  the  morning. 

Would  it  be  agreeable,  if  I  might  ask 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  the  manager,  if  we  could  limit  it  to 
that  amendment,  that  we  get  a  time 
agreement  on  that  tomorrow,  some 
idea  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  time, 
and  everybody  can  be  accommodated? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  there  any  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  problem. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  there  any  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No  problem. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  then  be  the  last  roUcall  vote.  But 
Senators  having  heard  this  colloquy 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  particular 
legislation  or  the  amendment  should 
remain  to  partlcii>ate  In  the  discus- 
sions and  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  will  be  propounded  if 
we  do  not  complete  action  on  the  bill 
this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  managers 
for  their  diligent  effort  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  his  co- 
operation. I  now  yield  the  floor. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  Is  now 
on  agreement  to  amendment  No.  5  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  trom  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator ftrom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hef- 
LIN],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f^om  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENICT],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  15  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


Aduns 

Fowler 

Pell 

Akaka 

Graailey 

Pressler 

Boren 

Harkln 

Pryor 

Bampen 

Hatneld 

Rlegle 

BurtUck 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

HoUlnga 

Roth 

CoaU 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

CODTUl 

Kerry 

Saaaer 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Duchle 

Lvigu 

Specter 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Wellstone 

Durenbeiver 

Mlkttlskl 

Wlrth 

Exon 

Packwood 
NAYS— 54 

Baacos 

Olenn 

McConnell 

Bentaen 

Oore 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Oorton 

Moynlhac 

BlSfUXlAD 

Graham 

MuTkowskl 

Bond 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Btmloz 

Helma 

Nunn 

Brown 

JetTorda 

Reld 

Bryan 

Johnaton 

Robb 

Boroa 

Kaaaebaum 

Rudm&n 

Cbftfee 

Kaaten 

Seymour 

Cochnn 

Kennedy 

SlmoD 

Cohen 

Kohl 

Sim peon 

Cr»l« 

Leahy 

Smith 

DfiCondnl 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dlzon 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Dole 

Lott 

Thormond 

Ford 

Mack 

Wallop 

OtlB 

McCain 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bradley 

Domenlcl 

Inouye 

Cranaton 

Gramm 

Sanford 

Danforth 

Henin 

So  the 

amendment  (I 

■Jo.   5)   was 

JMI 


jected. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
acrreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  conversation  we  had  just  a 
few  minutes  ago,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  only  amendments  re- 
maining In  order  to  the  bill  be  the  fol- 
lowing: a  Gam-Dole  amendment,  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  managers;  an 
amendment  relating  to  Cuba,  and  any 
relevant  second-degree  amendments  re- 
lated to  this  issue;  that  no  other 
amendments  or  motions  be  in  order 
other  than  motions  to  reconsider  and 
table  votes  on  the  above  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  have  an  amendment  I  would  like 
to  discuss. 

I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  be  good  enough 
to  repeat  it? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  first  part  of  the 
request  was  that  the  only  amendments 
in  order  be  the  two  that  were  enumer- 
ated. 

Mr.  EXON.  Before  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  object,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment I  am  prepared  to  offer  in  just  a 
very  few  moments.  It  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  Chair.  It  is  on  the  way  over 
here. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  This  is  the  first  we 
have  heard  about  it  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  had  incorrectly  assumed 
we  were  going  to  move  to  tomorrow, 
and  I  assumed  this  was  going  to  be  held 
over  until  tomorrow.  I  was  mis- 
informed. I  do  want  to  take  this 
amendment  up  with  the  leaders.  It  may 
be  acceptable. 

It  may  be  an  acceptable  one.  It  has  to 
do  with  taking  some  action  against 
those  who  are  illegally  selling  to  Iraq, 
to  atop  that  from  happening  in  the  fu- 
ture with  some  very  serious  sanctions. 

I  think  it  might  be  acceptable.  I  will 
have  it  here  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Burdick).  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Dole  and  myself,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

THe  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  for 
hlmtelf  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amend- 
meat  numbered  8. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(a)  On  page  101,  line  21,  strike  "90"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "180". 

(b)  On  page  102.  line  2,  after  "(a)(1)"  Insert 
"The  President  may  delay  the  imposition  of 
sanotions  for  up  to  an  additional  90  days  if 
the  President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Conixess  that  that  government  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  the  actions  described  in  the 
previous  sentence.". 

(c)  On  page  108,  line  23.  strike  "90"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "180". 

(d)  On  page  109.  line  4,  after  "(a)(1)"  insert 
"The  President  may  delay  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  for  up  to  an  additional  90  days  if 
the  President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  that  government  is  in  the 
prooess  of  taking  the  actions  described  in  the 
previous  sentence.". 

(e)  On  page  113,  line  7,  "Whenever"  insert 
"persuasive". 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
amendment  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  Senator 
Sarbanes.  It  has  been  agreed  to  by 
both  sides  and  the  administration.  We 
are  only  checking  at  this  time  before 
passage  to  see  if  Senator  Helms  wanted 
to  make  a  statement  on  it.  Otherwise, 
I  know  of  no  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  be  heard  on  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
able,  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
has  stated  the  bill  very  effectively.  We 
believe  it  represents  a  very  positive 
and  constructive  resolution  of  the 
issue,  and  we  certainly  support  it. 

I  particularly  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard 
in  order  to  help  move  the  legislation 
forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  rare 
that  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
my  colleague  from  Utah.  He  is  my  good 
friend,  and  I  understand  his  desire  to 
see  brought  before  the  Senate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  State  Department  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  But  I  must 
oppose  his  amendment  to  weaken  the 
sanctions  on  foreign  companies  which 
trade  itt  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  if 
there  had  been  a  rollcall  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I  ran 
across  the  translation  of  an  article 
which  ran  about  2  weeks  ago  in  the 
German  magazine  Stem.  The  article 
confirms  that  German  suppliers  helped 
Saddan)  Hussein  develop  and  produce 
the  chemical  weapons  which  now 
threaten  more  than  400,000  American 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  the  article  also  contains  two 
startling  revelations:  That  German 
companies  supplied  Saddam  Hussein 
with  special  gas  chambers  which  he 
used  to  test  poison  gas  on  Iranian  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  with  a  crematorium 
to  dispose  of  the  evidence. 

Sounfl  familiar,  Mr.  President?  Ger- 
man executives  who  assisted  such 
crimes  In  Hitler's  time  were  hanged  by 
the  British  after  the  war. 

This  Senator,  for  one,  cannot  with 
good  conscience  vote  for  any  weaken- 
ing of  sanctions  on  companies  which 
would  carry  out  these  kinds  of  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  president,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  can  in  good 
conscience  vote  to  weaken  sanctions  on 
such  foreign  companies. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  but  the  fact  is  that 
his  amendment  makes  it  more  likely 
that  companies  involved  in  the  trade 
will  get  off  scot-fl-ee. 
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Only  if  there  is  swift  and  assured 
penalties  to  be  paid  by  companies 
which  trade  in  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  will  greedy  companies  be  de- 
terred from  this  hideous  business. 

But  this  amendment>-if  passed — will 
result  in  delayed  and  uncertain  pen- 
alties, and  that  is  why  it  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Specifically,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate gives  the  I^resident  the  authority 
to  delay  for  90  days  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  on  a  foreign  company  which 
participates  in  the  chemical  weapons 
trade,  during  which  he  can  consult 
with  the  government  with  jurisdiction 
over  that  company  to  determine  if  that 
government  will  take  corrective  action 
against  the  offending  company. 

Ninety  days— 3  months— may  seem  to 
the  person  on  the  street  to  be  sufficient 
time  to  delay  the  imposition  of  pen- 
alties on  companies  which  trade  in 
chemical  weapons.  Considering  how 
heinous  is  the  crime  being  inflicted  by 
these  companies,  most  people  would 
feel  that  a  90-day  grace  period  is  more 
than  enough  time.  Certainly  that  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator. 

But  3  months  are  not  long  enough  for 
the  State  Department;  they  want  up  to 
9  months  of  grace  period  before  having 
to  hold  a  foreign  company  accountable 
for  trading  in  chemical  weapons. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  pro- 
vides, that  the  State  Department  can 
delay  the  imposition  of  sanctions  on  a 
foreign  company  for  9  months — three 
times  as  long  as  the  time  provided  for 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  foreign  companies  must  be  de- 
terred from  rebuilding  Iraq's  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  facilities.  They 
must  be  deterred  from  assisting  Libya 
and  Syria  and  Iran  in  this  heinous 
trade. 

But  to  triple  the  grace  period  for  pen- 
alties on  foreign  companies  under- 
mines the  deterrent  effect  of  the  sanc- 
tions. Nine  months  gives  foreign  com- 
panies facing  sanctions  plenty  of  time 
to  skirt  the  sanctions. 

Nine  months,  a  long  time,  and  the  ac- 
tion for  which  sanctions  are  to  be  im- 
posed will  be  long  gone  from  the  public 
memory. 

Their  lobbyists  here  in  Washington 
and  their  government  will  work  over 
the  State  Department  day  and  night  to 
assure  that  the  President  determines 
that  "corrective  action"  is  being  taken 
by  their  government — thus  enabling  a 
Presidential  waiver. 

In  addition,  9  months  will  give  law- 
yers from  an  offending  company  plenty 
of  time  to  come  up  with  and  implement 
corporate  restructuring  aimed  at  skirt- 
ing the  effect  of  sanctions. 

Companies  contemplating  trading  in 
chemical  weapons  know  these  avenues 
to  avoid  sanctions  will  be  available — 
the  assurance  of  swift  punishment  will 
be  lost  and  the  deterrent  effect  of  this 
legislation  negated. 


Mr.  President,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  coura^reous  young  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf,  Saddam's  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  facilities  appear  to 
have  been  destroyed.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  enact  a  stiff  deterrent  to  Ger- 
man and  other  foreign  companies 
which  would  just  as  soon  rebuild  these 
facilities,  we  will  have  betrayed  the 
trust  and  the  brave  efforts  of  those  who 
risked  their  lives  to  destroy  these  fa- 
cilities. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  weaken  sanc- 
tions on  foreign  companies  which  trade 
in  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
technology.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  translation  of  the  Stem 
article,  to  which  I  alluded,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Firms  allegedly  Suppued  Gas  Chambers 

TO  Iraq 

(Herbert  Unlewski  report:  "Gas  Chamber  For 

Iraq") 

In  Israel,  memories  of  the  holocaust  have 
started  to  come  up  again.  Following  Saddam 
Hussein's  threats  to  use  poison  gas,  the  Jews 
are  outraged  at  German  suppliers  who  not 
only  helped  the  dictator  to  develop  and 
produce  chemical  weai»ns,  but  allegedly 
also  supplied  him  with  gas  chambers.  The 
French  newspaper  Liberation  reported  last 
week  that  in  the  special  chambers  from  the 
Federal  Republic,  poison  gas  tests  were  not 
only  carried  out  with  animals  but  allegedly 
also  with  Iranian  prisoners  of  war. 

It  has  now  been  officially  established  that 
a  gas  chamber  from  the  Federal  Republic 
was  supplied  to  Iraq.  In  an  expert  report  for 
the  Darmstadt  public  jK-osecutors,  the  Swiss 
scientist  Werner  Richars,  having  studied 
confiscated  business  papers  and  blueprints, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  so-called  "in- 
halation chambers"  [quote  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish] were  produced  by  the  Hofheim  firm 
"Rhema"  for  the  Iraqi  poison  gas  center  at 
Samarra.  The  customer  was  "Pilot  Plant,"  a 
subsidiary  of  the  "Karl  Kolb"  comixmy  in 
Dreielch,  Hesse.  The  company,  which  pro- 
duces chemical  facilities,  is  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  supplied  know-how  and 
blueprints  for  Hussein's  Samarra.  In  his  re- 
port. Richarz  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  deliveries  from  Dreielch  were  specially 
"designed"  for  poison  gas  production  and  by 
no  means  for  the  production  of  pesticides  as 
the  producers  have  claimed. 

Richarz  states  on  page  31  of  the  docu- 
mentation to  his  report  that  the  gas  cham- 
ber of  the  Rhema  laboratory  technology 
company  is  designed  for  large  animals.  Cus- 
toms Investigators  confirmed  to  STEaiN  that 
the  Iraqis  ordered  such  unusually  large 
chambers  from  the  Germans.  They  said  that 
the  reason  given  for  their  large  size  was  that 
in  addition  to  dogs  and  cats,  donkeys  were 
also  to  be  tested.  Germans  obviously  also 
supplied  the  technology  for  eliminating  the 
test  animals.  For  instance,  according  to 
Richarz'  report,  the  Preussag  concern  in 
Hanover  allegedly  supplied  a  "cremation  fa- 
cility for  animal  cadavers"  to  Iraq,  thereby 
completing  the  destruction  machinery. 

There  is  just  va«rue  information  about  the 
suspension  that  Saddam  Hussein  also  had 
tests  carried  out  in  the  chambers  with  Ira- 


nian prisoners  of  war.  In  Richarz'  report,  the 
record  of  interrogation  of  a  German  me- 
chanic is  mentioned,  who  said  he  heard  an 
Iraqi  staff  member  in  Samarra  say  that  the 
gas  from  a  "rack"  was  intended  for  "mice, 
rats,  and  Persians."  In  addition,  the  German 
had  told  the  book  authors  Holger  Koppe  and 
Egmont  R.  Koch  that  the  "double  and  triple 
security  installations"  in  the  bunker  and  the 
fact  that  the  facilities  were  serviced  f^m  a 
separate  room  "with  eye  contact  only 
through  a  thick  bullet-proof  glass  pane" 
made  him  suspicious  trom  the  start. 

Whatever  was  tested  in  Saddam  Hussein's 
witches'  kitchen  at  Samarra,  the  Rhema 
company,  which  had  sent  three  engineers  to 
Iraq  to  install  the  gas  chambers,  will  in  no 
case  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the 
deal.  The  manager  of  the  company  which 
filed  a  bankruptcy  petition  more  than  a  year 
ago.  cannot  be  prosecuted  because  the  export 
of  the  poison  gras  chambers  was  legal  under 
the  German  Foreign  Trade  and  Payments 
Law.  Even  if  the  lawsuit  against  the  Kolb 
managers,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  short- 
ly, shows  that  the  project  at  Samarra  was 
built  Illegally  by  the  Germans,  Rhema  man- 
ager Hans-Peter  Engler  Is  well  out  of  it.  The 
exporter— not  the  producer— will  be  pun- 
ished: and  the  exporter  in  this  case  was  the 
Kolb  subsidiary,  Pilot  Plant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  8)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  foreign  persons  that 
violate  the  United  Nations  embargo 
against  Iraq  fi^m  acquiring  property  in  the 
United  SUtes) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
on^er  an  amendment  to  the  Exi>ort  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  will  give  the 
President  the  power  to  penalize  foreign 
firms  and  individuals  who  violate  the 
embargo  against  Iraq. 

There  have  been  recent  reports,  most 
notably  of  alleged  German  violations 
of  the  U.N.  embargo  against  Iraq.  The 
embargo  sanctions  contained  within 
the  committee  bill  give  the  President 
power  to  act  against  foreign  nations, 
individuals  and  firms  which  violate  the 
embargo. 

The  amendment  I  propose  today 
would  add  an  additional  enforcement 
tool  to  the  President's  economic  arse- 
nal. This  amendment  would  give  the 
President  the  power  to  sanction  foreign 
Arms  and  individuals  who  violate  the 
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embargro  but  might  not  necessarily  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Under  this  amendment,  a  firm, 
individual  or  government  entity  found 
by  the  President  to  violate  the  U.N. 
embargo  could  be  barred  from  acquir- 
ing assets  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  harsh  action,  however,  with 
the  lives  of  American  men  and  women 
endangered  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  no  ac- 
tion could  be  too  harsh  against  those 
who  aid  and  abet  enemy  forces. 

Any  foreign  firm,  government  entity 
or  individual  which  chooses  to  violate 
the  embargo  would  also  choose  to  fore- 
go the  opportunity  of  doing  any  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  for  giving  the  President  the 
power  to  take  action  against  individ- 
uals under  U.S.  jurisdiction  who  vio- 
late the  embargo.  This  amendment 
gives  the  President  an  additional  tool 
to  enforce  the  embargo  and  com- 
plements the  efforts,  which  are  good 
ones,  of  the  conunittee. 

Even  if  the  President  should  not  use 
this  power,  the  threat  of  its  enforce- 
ment could  help  deter  those  who  might 
consider  a  transaction  in  violation  of 
the  embargo  against  Iraq.  It  would  also 
encourage  foreign  corporations  to  as- 
sure that  employees  do  not  violate  the 
embargo.  If  the  President  finds  a  viola- 
tion, all  transactions  to  acquire  assets 
within  the  United  States  could  be 
barred,  including  purchases  of  real  es- 
tate, financial  assets,  currency  or  any 
other  property.  A  European  arms  deal- 
er, for  example,  who  violated  the  em- 
bargo could  be  prohibited  from  invest- 
ing in  U.S.  real  estate  or  U.S.  securi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant amendment.  I  think  It  is  an 
important  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  agreed  to  by  the  managers  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Lincoln 
Journal  entitled  "Illegal  Network  Sup- 
plying Iraq,"  a  Washington  Post  article 
entitled  "German  Firms  Probed  for 
Iraq  Links."  a  Financial  Times  article. 
"Lebanese  Traders  Adnnit  To  Sanctions 
Busing,"  and  a  New  York  Times  Arti- 
cle entitled  "Soviet  Ship  Halted  Near 
Red  Sea  May  Violate  Iraq  Arms  Em- 
bargo" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lincoln  (NE)  Journal,  Feb.  11. 

1991] 

Illegal  Network  Supplying  Iraq 

Nicosu.  Cyprus.— Despite  a  war  and  a  U.N. 
embargo,  Iraq  has  found  clandestine  ways  to 
procure  supplies  to  keep  its  military  ma- 
chine running,  offlcials  say. 

Since  August,  intelligence  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope have  detected  more  than  800  attempts 
by  individuals  and  companies  worldwide  to 
sell  Iraq  everything  from  apples  to  ammuni- 
tion. 


Rep.  Doug  Bereuter,  R.-Neb.,  said  last 
week  that  there  are  indications  Germany,  a 
prime  Iraqi  supplier  before  the  war,  was  con- 
tinuing; the  practice  but  that  illegal  dealings 
with  Iraq  apparently  are  widespread. 

"There  are  more  allegations  concerning 
Germany  than  any  other  country,  but  almost 
every  Western  European  nation  has  one  or 
more  firms  involved  including  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  some  Asian  coun- 
tries as  well,"  Bereuter  said.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  German  news  magazine  Der  Spiegel  re- 
ported Monday  that  the  Strabag  company, 
based  In  Cologne,  has  broken  the  embargo 
about  70  times,  delivering  goods  worth 
S350.000  to  Iraq.  Strabag  sent  spare  parts, 
tools,  chemicals  for  water  treatment,  truck 
equipment  and  500  gas  masks  to  Iraq  via  a 
company  in  Jordan,  Der  Spiegel  said. 

Strnbag  has  acknowledged  it  made  the  de- 
liveries, but  said  the  goods  were  for  its  em- 
ployees and  that  the  shipments  included  food 
and  medicine. 

Officials  In  Germany's  Economics  Min- 
istry, which  oversees  export  controls  said 
they  have  indications  that  up  to  110  German 
firms  have  broken  the  embargo.  At  least  11 
are  under  criminal  investigation,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported  Monday. 

Throughout  the  1980s,  German  firms  sold 
Iraq  technology  and  expertise  used  to  de- 
velop, among  other  things,  chemical  weap- 
ons. Investigators  say  contacts  made  with 
these  firms  endure. 

West  German  companies  were  building  Iraq 
President  Saddam  Hussein  bunkered  poison 
gas  factories,  complete  with  prefabricated 
gas  chambers,  the  Times  said  Monday. 

The  German  news  media  dubbed  one  of  the 
facilities,  at  Samarra,  Iraq.  "Auschwitz  in 
the  Sand."  It  reportedly  contained  "inhala- 
tion chambers"  that  may  have  been  used  on 
Iranian  prisoners  of  war,  according  to  press 
reports. 

In  December,  the  United  States  presented 
Germany  with  a  list  of  50  companies  sus- 
pected of  illegal  trade  with  Baghdad. 

Jordan  is  by  far  the  most  common  smug- 
gling route,  despite  the  relentless  bombing 
of  the  main  road  linking  Baghdad  with 
Amman.  Jordanian  businessmen  remain  the 
most  active  members  of  Saddam's  procure- 
ment team,  officials  say. 

Bulgaria  and  Romania  are  believed  to  have 
violated  the  embargo.  Imposed  shortly  after 
Iraq's  Aug.  2  invasion  of  Kuwait,  by  shipping 
small  machine  parts  to  Iraq  through  Turkey 
and  h-an  last  fall. 

The  South  African  government  recently 
denied  reports  that  its  arms-making  wing. 
ARMSCOR.  had  sold  Iraq  its  entire  1990 
stock  of  special  G-5  155mm  artillery  ammu- 
nition, including  some  poison  gas  shells. 
Iraq's  formidable  arsenal  includes  hundreds 
of  G-5s.  one  of  the  best  field  guns  in  the 
world,  purchased  from  Pretoria. 

Officials  say  that  in  the  past  six  weeks  the 
nature  of  the  smuggling  has  shifted,  as  allied 
air  mids  have  pounded  strategic  targets  and 
knocked  out  up  to  20  percent  of  Iraq's  mili- 
tary hardware. 

Highly  sought  items  include  electronics  for 
command,  control  and  communications.  Also 
in  demand  are  fuses,  small  machinery  parts, 
additives  for  making  jet  fuel  and  vacuum 
pumps. 

LaJt  week,  officials  at  Germany's  Thyssen 
Rheinstahl  Technik  acknowledged  selling 
pumps  to  Iraq.  But  they  insisted  these  were 
sold  before  the  U.N.  embargo  wsis  imposed, 
and  were  destined  for  civilian  oil  refineries. 

News  reports  have  alleged  the  equipment  is 
being  used  to  pump  fuel  into  Iraqi  surface-to- 
surface  missiles. 


[From  tihe  Washington  Post,  Dec.  22,  1990) 

German  Firms  Probed  for  Iraq  Links 

(By  Marc  Fisher) 

Bonn,  December  21.— The  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Bonn  this  week  gave  the  German  govern- 
ment a  list  of  SO  German  companies  believed 
to  be  violating  the  U.N.  embargo  against 
Iraq,  a  Spokesman  for  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  said  today. 

The  spokesman.  Dieter  Vogel,  said  Ger- 
many already  has  cleared  most  of  the  compa- 
nies on  tke  list  of  any  suspicion  but  is  inves- 
tigating Other  companies  to  see  if  they  vio- 
lated ex]>ort  controls,  including  those  im- 
posed against  Iraq  by  the  United  Nations 
Aug.  6  in  retaliation  for  that  country's  inva- 
sion and  Occupation  of  Kuwait. 

A  U.S.  Embassy  spokesman,  Cornelius 
Walsh,  refused  to  comment  on  the  existence 
of  a  list. 

But  U.S.  government  sources  said  that  the 
United  States,  using  information  obtained 
from  intercepted  Middle  East  telephone  and 
fax  communications,  has  given  Germany  evi- 
dence that  some  companies  are  continuing  to 
do  businees  with  Iraq. 

The  German  weekly  news  magazine  Der 
Spiegel,  quoting  unidentified  sources,  will 
report  in  its  next  issue  that  the  latest  illegal 
exports  involved  shipments  to  Iraq  through 
third  countries,  including  Iran,  Turkey  and 
Jordan. 

Der  Spiegel  also  reports  that  a  German 
company  called  Interatom  has  provided  Iraq 
with  highly  sensitive  nuclear  technology. 
The  magazine,  quoting  unnamed  "officials" 
and  "experts,"  said  Interatom  provided  cru- 
cial training  in  uranium  enrichment  to  Iraqi 
atomic  researchers  and  machinery  to  be  used 
in  the  coostruction  of  a  nuclear  test  facility. 

A  spokesman  for  Interatom,  which  is 
owned  by  the  German  electronics  and  com- 
puter giant  Siemens,  denied  the  allegations 
as  "compfletely  false  and  baseless." 

"We  have  never  made  deliveries  or  [pro- 
vided] tr«.ining  in  the  field  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology," spokesman  Hartmut  Meyer  told  re- 
porters. 

Interatom,  which  builds  atomic  reactors, 
signed  a  contract  in  mld-1989  with  the  Indus- 
trial Projects  Co.  in  Baghdad  to  provide  the 
Iraqi  firm  with  training  and  advice,  the  Ger- 
man company  confirmed,  Interatom  began 
work  on  a  pipe-construction  plant  in  the 
Baghdad  area  but  halted  work  when  the  U.N. 
embargo  against  Iraq  was  enacted. 

Interatom  said  it  cut  off  deliveries  of  ma- 
chinery tShat  the  Iraqis  said  were  to  be  used 
in  petrochemical  and  pharmaceutical  plants 
after  the  Bonn  economics  ministry  notified 
the  company  last  April  that  it  had  resison  to 
question  Iraqi  intentions. 

Vogel  aild  the  government  has  no  evidence 
that  Interatom  made  illegal  deliveries. 

More  than  100  German  companies  are 
under  investigation  for  allegedly  violating 
export  laws  by  sending  nuclear  or  other  arms 
technology  to  Iraq,  according  to  German  au- 
thorities. 

The  German  government  boasts  that  it  has 
the  toughest  penalties  in  the  world  for  ex- 
pert viollitions.  But  export  authorities  have 
admitted  that  they  are  virtually  powerless 
to  stop  oompanies  that  circumvent  the  Iraq 
embargo  by  sending  their  materials  via  third 
countries. 

[From  the  Financial  Times.  Oct.  4,  1990] 

Lebanese  Traders  ADMrr  to  Sanctions 

Busting 

(By  Lara  Marlowe) 

Beirut —Lebanese  officials  estimate  that 

the  Gulf , crisis  is  costing  the  country  SlSOm 
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(ffiOm)  in  lost  remittances  and  exports  due  to 
the  trade  embargo  with  Iraq.  However, 
there's  evidence  that  many  local  traders 
have  not  been  put  off  by  the  trade  ban  and 
are  finding  their  own  routes  around  the  em- 
barg-o. 

The  Lebanese  government  was  among  the 
first  to  condemn  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
and  has  endorsed  UN  sanctions.  Yet  it  lacks 
the  ability  to  control  at  least  a  dozen  ports 
along  the  Lebanese  coastline,  most  of  which 
are  illegally  run  by  militia  groups. 

"Some  of  the  local  produce  has  to  go  to 
Iraq."  says  one  local  businessman.  "There  is 
nowhere  else  for  us  to  sell  it.  The  volume  is 
important  for  Lebanon,  but  it  is  peanuts  for 
Iraq." 

Beirut  traders  have  confirmed  that  the 
present  shortage  of  potatoes,  for  instance, 
has  been  caused  by  the  combination  of  legal 
exports  to  US  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in- 
dividual violations  of  UN  sanctions  against 
Iraq. 

The  US  military  pays  premium  prices  for 
potatoes;  which  are  flown  in  from  Beirut  to 
its  base  in  Dhahran.  Shipments  to  Iraq,  ac- 
cording to  some  traders,  run  a  more  circui- 
tous route  from  Syria  to  Jordan,  with  some 
produce  finding  its  way  to  northern  Syria. 

Many  Sunni  Muslims  in  northern  Syria 
sympathise  with  Iraq.  The  Syrian  govern- 
ment in  August  denied  reports  that  there 
had  been  pro-Saddam  riots  in  the  region's 
city  of  Delrel-Zour. 

There  are  also  reports  that  truck  loads  of 
scrap  rubber  and  concrete  are  being  trans- 
ported from  the  northern  Lebanese  city  of 
Tripoli  to  the  Lebanese-Syrian  frontier  near 
Homs  and  then  on  towards  the  Syrian-Iraqi 
border. 

There  are  three  cement  factories  at 
Chekka,  just  south  of  Tripoli.  The  Syrians 
deny  that  there  has  been  any  breach  of  sanc- 
tions in  their  country,  but  Lebanese  busi- 
nessmen claim  that  Syrian  border  guards  are 
easily  bribed  to  let  shipments  through. 

Beirut  merchants  say  they  have  been  ap- 
proached to  send  tea,  sugar,  powdered  milk. 
rice  and  tinned  goods  to  Iraq.  One  wholesaler 
in  Beirut  was  asked  to  send  produce  in  a  con- 
tainer to  the  Shia  Muslim  suburb  Ouzal. 
from  where,  he  understood,  it  would  be  taken 
by  road  to  Iraq  via  Damascus  and  Amman. 

"The  man  who  called  me  was  a  Lebanese 
from  London,"  the  wholesaler  said.  "He  said 
I  could  make  a  lot  of  money,  but  he  was  in 
a  big  hurry.  I'm  waiting  to  hear  from  him 
again.  If  I  don't  sell  it,  someone  else  will." 

A  leading  Beirut  banker  said  that  all  let- 
ters of  credit  on  behalf  of  Iraqi  businesses 
ceased  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait because  European  and  American  banks 
would  no  longer  guarantee  them.  "All  traffic 
is  strictly  cash  up  front,"  the  banker  said. 

Ships  are  also  believed  to  be  carrying  Eu- 
ropean goods  into  Lebanese  ports  for  trans- 
shipment by  land  to  Iraq. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  9, 1991) 
Sovrarr  SHn>  Halted  Near  Red  Sea  May 
Violate  Iraq  Arms  Embargo 
(By  Andrew  Rosenthal ) 
Washinoton,    January    8.— United    States 
and  Spanish  naval  vessels  are  detaining  a  So- 
viet freighter  near  the  Red  Sea  after  search- 
ers found  tank  parts,  detonators  and  other 
military  hardware  that  may  be  bound  for 
Iraq  in  violation  of  the  international  embar- 
go  on   trade   with   Baghdad,   officials   said 
today. 

The  Bush  Administration  said  it  had  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  Moscow  about 
the  ship's  cargo.  But  they  sought  to  put  the 
incident  in  the  best  light,  declaring  that 


even  if  the  military  equipment  proved  to  be 
contraband,  they  did  not  believe  that  would 
signal  a  shift  in  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  of 
support  for  the  international  coalition 
against  Iraq. 

The  Soviet  freighter  Dmitri  Firmanov  was 
stopped  on  Friday  by  the  Spanish  frigate  In- 
fanta Christina,  according  to  accounts  by 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon.  It  was  searched  by  sailors 
from  the  Spanish  vessel  and  American  ships 
in  the  area. 

reasons  for  suspicion 

Marlin  Fitzwater,  the  White  House  spokes- 
man, said  the  Soviet  ship  was  found  to  be 
carrying  military  vehicles,  rocket  launchers, 
detonators  and  tank  parts,  some  of  which 
was  not  on  the  Dmitri  Firmanov's  cargo 
manifest.  But  he  and  other  officials  did  not 
say  precisely  how  much  of  the  cargo  was  not 
on  the  manifest. 

Administration  officials  said  they  had  two 
reasons  to  suspect  that  the  cargo  might  be 
headed  for  Iraq  in  violation  of  the  embargo 
on  trade  with  Baghdad. 

First,  a  search  party  found  part  of  the  un- 
listed cargo  in  the  Captain's  stateroom.  Be- 
yond that,  the  kind  of  equipment  suggested 
that  it  was  not  bound  for  Jordan,  officials 
said.  Although  the  shipment  included  Soviet 
tank  parts.  Jordan  owns  no  Soviet  tanks, 
they  said. 

"It's  hard  to  construe  some  of  it  as  being 
destined  for  Jordan."  one  official  said. 

NO  reply  from  MOSCOW 

Administration  officials  said  the  United 
States  got  in  touch  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  Monday  about  the  incident  and 
asked  if  Moscow  could  account  for  the  extra 
cargo.  They  said  no  reply  had  been  received 
by  this  evening. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  and  Richard  Boucher,  a 
State  Department  spokesman,  both  said  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  given  Washington  any 
reason  to  believe  it  was  wavering  in  its  sup- 
port for  the  international  military  operation 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  support  has  been 
crucial  to  the  United  States's  ability  to 
build  and  hold  together  the  international  al- 
liance. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  withhold  the  request  for 
the  Quorum  call. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  just 
in  order  to  define  the  parameters,  I  am 
now  going  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  embraces  this  amend- 
ment as  well. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  only  amendments  remaining 
in  order  to  the  bill  be  the  following:  An 
amendment  relating  to  Cuba  and  any 
relevant  second-degree  amendments  re- 
lated to  this  issue  and  the  Exon  amend- 
ment relating  to  sanctions  against  for- 
eign violators  and  any  relevant  second- 
degree  amendments  related  to  this 
issue;  and  that  no  other  amendments 
or  motions  be  in  order  other  than  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  and  table  votes  on 
the  above  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  while  the  amendment 
was  sent  to  the  desk  it  was  not  actu- 
ally reported,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  9. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.    .    SANCTIONS    AGAINST    FOREIGN    VIOLA- 
TORS. 

(a)  No  foreign  person  may  violate  any  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  other  regulation  implement- 
ing the  United  Nations  Security  Council's 
economic  embargo  against  Iraq. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  foreigTi  person  has  violated  subsection 
(a),  he  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  viola- 
tion and  prohibiting  such  person  from  ac- 
quiring any  real  property  or  other  asset  in 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  time 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  President. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"foreign  person"  means  any  foreign  govern- 
ment (including  any  instrumentality  there- 
of), any  foreign  national,  or  any  corporation, 
a  majority  whose  beneHcial  ownership  Is 
controlled  by  nationals  of  a  foreign  country, 
or  any  subsidiary  of  that  corporation. 

(d)  The  President  shall  issue  regulations 
within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  which  create  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  establish  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  and  to  implement  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  after  some 
consultation  we  have  made  some  very 
minor  changes  to  the  amendment  that 
I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time  and 
then  send  to  the  desk.  There  are  only 
four  minor  changes. 

On  line  3.  instead  of  the  small  "n"  it 
should  be  changed  to  a  capital  "N", 
reading  "No  foreign  person",  and  so 
forth. 

On  line  7.  the  word  "shall"  is  struck 
and  inserted  therein  the  word  "may". 

On  line  12.  strike  the  word  "act"  and 
insert  the  word  "section".  And  on  line 
17,  strike  the  word  "shall"  and  add 
"may". 

I  send  this  modification  to  the  desk 
in  written  form  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  modified. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  modified  to  re- 
flect the  Senator's  changes. 

The  amendment  (No.  9),  as  modified, 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

see.    .    SANCTIONS   AGAINST    FOREIGN    VIOLA- 
TORS. 

(a)  No  foreign  person  may  violate  any  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  other  regulation  Implement- 
ing the  United  Nations  Security  Council's 
economic  embargo  against  Iraq. 

(b)  Whenever  the  FYesident  determines 
that  a  foreign  person  has  violated  subsection 
(a),  he  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation 
and  prohibiting  such  person  from  acquiring 
any  real  property  or  other  asset  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  a  period  of  time  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  President. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "foreign  person"  means  any  foreign 
government  (including  any  instrumentality 
thereon,  any  foreign  national,  or  any  cor- 
poration, a  majority  whose  beneficial  owner- 
ship is  controlled  by  nationals  of  a  foreigTi 
country,  or  any  subsidiary  of  that  corpora- 
tion. 

(d)  The  President  may  issue  regulations 
within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  which  create  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  establish  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  and  to  implement  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  With  the  modifica- 
tions the  Senator  has  made  as  now  re- 
flected at  the  desk  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  cooperation  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  ask  for  the 
amendment's  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  9),  as  modified. 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
we  go  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  strong  support  for  S. 
320.  the  Omnibus  Elxport  Amendments 
Act  of  1991.  I  believe  this  legislation 
provides  an  invaluable  tool  through 
which  the  United  States  can  revitalize 
its  global  economic  power  while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  its  national 
security. 

Last  year,  I  strongly  supported  al- 
most Identical  legislation  which  passed 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  I  was  deep- 
ly disappointed  in  President  Bush's  de- 
cision to  pocket  veto  this  legislation 
because  it  included  provisions  which 
would  require  sanctions  on  companies 
and  countries  that  aid  in  the  develop- 


ment of  chemical  or  biological  weap- 
ons. 

We  in  Congress  passed  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1990 
last  year  because  we  recognized  the 
need  to  revise  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  and  strengthen  America's 
ability  to  control  the  development  and 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  made  the  need  to  expand  con- 
trols over  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  even  more  apparent.  For 
moBths,  we  have  remained  under  a 
cloBd  of  fear  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
make  good  on  Iraqi  threats  and  use 
these  weapons  against  both  innocent 
civilians  and  our  troops  in  the  gulf. 
This  torturous  experience  should  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  must 
take  strong  steps  to  stop  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. 

In  addition,  I  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  makes  significant  strides  to- 
wards increasing  our  country's  com- 
petitive edge  in  the  sphere  of  high 
technology  and  international  trade. 
These  amendments  would  reduce  and 
revamp  the  overly  burdensome  and  un- 
necessarily complex  licensing  proce- 
dures which  have  confined  our  export- 
ers' abilities  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  Omnibus  Export  Amendments 
Act  of  1991  makes  the  necessary 
changes  to  create  an  equitable  balance 
between  our  national  security  need  to 
provide  protection  from  the  threat  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  and 
the  equally  important  national  secu- 
rity need  to  foster  the  United  States' 
economic  competitiveness.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  press  for  swift  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  320,  the  Omnibus  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1991,  that  will, 
among  other  things,  revise  and  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
strengthen  America's  ability  to  control 
the  development  and  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  This  bill:  First, 
streamlines  our  national  security  con- 
trols governing  exports  to  the  newly 
emerging  democracies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; second,  institutes  new  export 
controls  on  goods  that  could  assist  ren- 
egade governments  to  develop  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  the  means 
to  deliver  them;  and  third,  imposes 
sanctions  on  Iraq  for  its  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Kuwait.  The  bill  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  pass  today  is 
identical  to  the  conference  agreement 
bill  which  we  developed  with  the  House 
last  fall  and  that  both  Houses  passed 
without  objection  and  sent  to  the 
President  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
lOlst  Congress. 

Last  year  the  Banking  Committee 
under  Senator  Sarbanes'  leadership 
spent  countless  hours  fashioning  legis- 
lation to  streamline  our  export  control 
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regime.'  All  members  of  our  committee 
participated  in  those  efforts  and  the 
administration  was  fully  involved  in 
all  our  efforts  to  craft  that  legislation. 
After  that  bill  passed  the  Senate,  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  continued  to 
work  closely  with  the  administration 
during  the  conference  to  ensure  that 
changes  in  our  export  control  policy 
were  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  in 
Cocom,  the  institution  in  which  we  and 
our  alUes  coordinate  controls  on  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  also  labored  in  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  administration  to  ensure 
that  the  new  controls  we  fashioned  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
the  means  to  deliver  them  would  be 
workable  and  effective.  We  made  the 
Iraq  sanction  portions  of  the  bill  a 
strong  statement  of  support  for  the 
President's  policy  of  utilizing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  as  one  means  to  pun- 
ish Ira(|'s  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Despite  this,  shortly  after  the  Senate 
passed  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4653  and  sent  it  to  President  Bush,  we 
began  to  hear  reports  that  some  of  his 
advisens  were  recommending  that  he 
veto  the  bill  because  it  did  not  provide 
the  President  with  complete  discretion 
to  waive  sanctions  against  companies 
that  knowingly  and  materially  assisted 
in  the  development  and  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  or  against 
countries  that  used  such  weapons  in 
violation  of  international  law.  To  deter 
such  activity  the  Congress  provided 
that  any  such  sanctions  once  imposed 
could  not  be  removed  for  one  year. 
Some  officials  in  the  administration 
wanted  complete  discretion  to  waive 
any  such  sanctions  at  any  time.  Frank- 
ly the  Congress  did  not  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  that  sort  of  discretion  be- 
cause of  fears  State  Department  offi- 
cials would  always  recommend  he  use 
it  for  one  pressing  diplomatic  reason  of 
the  moment  or  another.  We  felt  the 
need  to  get  tough  on  stopping  the  pro- 
liferation and  use  of  such  weapons  out- 
weighed any  short  term  diplomatic 
gains.  We  also  believed  putting  the 
threat  of  mandatory  sanctions  on  the 
books  would  deter  foreign  companies 
from  knowingly  and  nmterially  aiding 
countries  to  develop  such  heinous 
weapoary. 

To  head  off  a  veto  79  Senators  wrote 
to  the  President  on  October  27  and 
urged  him  to  sign  the  conference  agree- 
ment noting  that  a  veto  "would  be  con- 
trary to  our  shared  commitment  to 
eliminate  chemical  weapons."  The  Sen- 
ators signing  that  letter  also  cautioned 
the  administration  that  the  Congress 
wanted  a  tough  sanctions  policy  on 
those  companies  and  countries  that  aid 
in  the  development  or  which  utilize 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in 
violation  of  international  law.  The  wis- 
dom of  Congress'  conunitment  to  take 
strong  measures  to  deter  development 
and  use  of  such  weapons  has  become 
clearer  now  that  we  see  first  hand  the 
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terrors  associated  with  Iraq's  threat  to 
use  such  weapons  against  innocent  ci- 
vilian and  even  military  targets. 

Editorials  appeared  in  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
urging  the  President  to  sign  the  Omni- 
bus Elxport  Amendments  Act  developed 
by  conferees.  The  Times  stated  in  its 
October  25,  1990.  editorial  that  "manda- 
tory sanctions  would  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  United  States  is  seri- 
ous about  curbing  the  spread  of  chemi- 
cal weapons."  The  Washington  Post 
stated  in  its  November  4,  1990,  editorial 
that: 

*  *  •  some  of  the  President's  advisers  are 
pressing  for  a  veto  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bill  imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory. The  Administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  presi- 
dential discretion.  *  •  •  The  bill  says  that  if 
a  country  uses  these  weapons,  the  United 
States  will  impose  on  it  a  range  of  penalties 
affecting  its  economic  and  political  relations 
with  this  country.  After  a  year  the  President 
could  lift  the  penalties.  Similarly  if  a  foreigm 
company  helps  certain  countries  build  these 
weapons — countries  that  have  used  them  re- 
cently or  are  preparing  to  use  them  or  are  on 
the  list  of  havens  for  terrorists — that  compa- 
ny's products  will  be  banned  from  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Again  after  a  year,  the  presi- 
dent could  lift  the  ban.  It's  absurd  to  de- 
scribe that  as  interference  with  the  Presi- 
dent's control  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  A.M.  Rosenthal,  the  noted  New 
York  Times  columnist  also  wrote  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  2,  1990,  urging  the 
bill  be  signed.  In  that  article  he  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  why  it  made  no 
sense  for  the  President  to  veto  the  Om- 
nibus Export  Amendments  Act  devel- 
oped by  Congress.  He  stated: 

Yes,  it's  hard  to  believe,  but  it's  true. 
President  Bush  is  threatening  to  veto  Con- 
gressional legislation  to  impose  penalties  on 
foreign  companies  that  sell  poison  gas  to  our 
enemies.  Yes — and  right  at  the  time  when 
about  300,000  American  sollders  in  the  desert 
face  the  chemical-weapon  power  sold  to  Iraq 
by  German  companies. 

Right  now,  of  course,  not  only  do  our 
troops  face  Iraq's  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  power  but  so  do  civilian 
populations  throughout  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  CEO's  of  some  of  America's  most 
prestigious  and  responsible  corpora- 
tions such  as  John  Akers  of  IBM,  Rob- 
ert Allen  of  AT&T  and  Gordon  Moore 
of  Intel  also  wrote  to  the  President  in 
November  urging  him  to  sign  the  con- 
ference bill. 

Despite  these  many  urgings  on  No- 
vember 26  President  Bush  issued  a  veto 
message  noting  that  he  was  not  going 
to  approve  H.R.  4653,  the  Onmibus  Ex- 
port  Amendments  Act  of  1990.  In  his 
message  he  noted  that  the  major  flaw 
in  H.R.  4653  was  not  the  requirement  of 
sanctions,  but  the  rigid  way  in  which 
they  are  imposed,  that  is.  they  could 
not  be  waived  for  a  year.  The  President 
stated  in  his  veto  message  that  "the 
mandatory    Imposition    of    unilateral 


sanctions  as  provided  in  this  bill  would 
harm  U.S.  economic  interests  and  pro- 
voke friendly  countries  who  are  essen- 
tial to  our  efforts  to  resist  Iraq."  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  that  imposing 
nonwaivable  sanctions  on  companies 
that  knowingly  and  materially  assist 
in  the  development  of  chemical  or  bio- 
logrical  weapons  for  use  by  countries 
that  use  them  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  is  unjustifiable.  I  also 
strongly  disagree  that  putting  manda- 
tory sajictions  on  countries  that  use 
chemical  and  biological  weapons 
against  innocent  civilians  is  unwise. 
We  simply  must  take  a  tough  stand  if 
we  are  to  rid  the  world  of  the  threat  of 
such  weapons. 

Those  of  us  who  were  conferees  on 
the  Omnibus  Export  Amendments  Act, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  and 
from  both  the  Banking  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees  are  conmiitted  to 
seeing  this  legislation  passed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  want  to  thank  Senators  Pell  and 
Helms  for  all  the  work  they  have  put 
in  to  help  develop  this  legislation  over 
the  past  2  years,  and  also  to  Senator 
Sarbanes,  Senator  Garn,  and  Senator 
Heinz  of  the  Banking  Conunittee  for 
their  leadership  on  these  issues.  It  is 
my  strong  hope  that  recent  events  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  will  have  convinced 
the  President  that  we  are  correct  in 
urging  him  to  pass  the  bill  we  devel- 
oped last  year.  We  must  give  President 
Bush  another  opportunity  to  sign  this 
much  needed  legislation  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  bill  today  so  he  can 
do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  articles  and  letter  I  men- 
tioned in  my  statement  be  reprinted  in 
full  at  its  conclusion.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Chemical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation endorsing  the  imposition  of 
strong  sanctions  against  countries  and 
companies  that  violate  export  controls 
on  chemical-weapons  related  materials 
be  put  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  4,  1990) 
Chemical  Weapons 

President  Bush  is  getting  bad  advice  from 
the  lawyers  who  want  him  to  veto  the  bill  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It's  time  to 
tighten  the  rules  against  countries  that  use 
these  foul  devices  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  that  help  them  to  do  it.  With  very 
few  exceptions— Iraiq  is  the  most  notorious — 
the  world  is  now  moving  to  rid  Itself  of  these 
weapons.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing that  movement. 

Instead,  some  of  the  president's  advisers 
are  pressing  for  a  veto  on  grounds  that  the 
bill  imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory. The  administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  presi- 
dential discretion.  The  bill,  they  claim,  is  an 
infringement  on  the  president's  constitu- 
tional power  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 


That's  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  bill  says 
that  if  a  country  uses  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  will  impose  on  it  a  range  of 
penalties  affecting  its  economic  and  political 
relations  with  this  country.  After  a  year,  the 
president  could  lift  those  i>enaltie8.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  foreign  company  helps  certain 
countries  build  these  weapons — countries 
that  have  used  them  recently,  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  use  them  or  are  on  the  list  of  havens 
for  terrorists— that  company's  products  will 
be  banned  from  the  American  market.  Again, 
after  a  year,  the  president  could  lift  the  baa. 
It's  absurd  to  describe  that  as  interference 
with  the  president's  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  not  only  to 
Iraq's  use  of  gas  but  to  the  revelations  that 
a  number  of  European  companies,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  helped  Iraq  and  Libya 
build  factories  to  produce  gas.  The  German 
government  also  has  reacted,  tightening  its 
restriction  of  suspect  exports  and  sharply  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  violating  them. 
International  cooperation  to  discourage 
these  weapons  is  imjH-ovlng.  A  veto  of  the 
bill  would  suggest  to  all  the  wrong  people 
that  the  United  States  was  losing  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  breadth  of  congressional  support  for 
this  bill  is  impressive.  It  passed  the  Senate 
92  to  0,  and  79  senators  have  now  publicly 
urged  him  to  sign  it.  but  the  president's  law- 
yers are  telling  him  that  the  next  time  an 
army  uses  poison  gas,  he  might  And  it  expe- 
dient to  overlook  the  incident — as  President 
Reagan  overlooked  the  Iraqi  use  of  gas,  first 
on  Iranian  troops  and  then  on  Kurds  who 
were  Iraq's  own  people.  In  this  bill  Congress 
Is  saying  that  it  doesn't  want  poison  gas  or 
biological  warfare  overlooked.  That's  what 
this  quarrel  is  about,  and  this  time  Congress 
Is  right. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1990] 

The  Poison  Gas  trade 

(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

Yes,  it's  hard  to  believe,  but  It's  true. 
President  Bush  is  threatening  to  veto  Con- 
gressional legislation  to  impose  penalties  on 
foreign  companies  that  sell  poison  gas  to  our 
enemies. 

Yes— and  right  at  the  time  when  about 
300,000  American  soldiers  in  the  desert  face 
the  chemical-weapon  power  sold  to  Iraq  by 
German  companies. 

Almost  every  plane,  tank  or  missile  de- 
ployed by  Saddam  Hussein  against  American 
troope  was  sold  to  him  by  our  old  friends — 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Britain  and  Jai>an, 
for  instance — our  new  {friend,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moscow  still  keeps  some  hundreds  of 
military  "advisers"  in  Iraq. 

But  what  makes  Saddam  Hussein  a  danger 
to  us  now,  and  a  threat  as  long  as  his  mili- 
tary power  exists,  are  his  chemical  weapons 
and  his  nuclear  potential. 

After  Israel  wiped  out  Saddam  Hussein's 
first  nuclear  plant  in  1961,  he  started  a  new 
one  and  also  stepped  up  his  long  effort  to  be- 
come a  power  In  poison  gas  and  other  chemi- 
cal weapons.  The  Italians  built  the  first  Iraq 
mustard  gas  plant.  But  Baghdad  turned  to 
the  rather  more  efficient  West  German  com- 
panies, buying  chemical  warfare  know-how 
and  ingredients  from  at  least  25  of  them. 

Officially,  Bonn  said  the  poison  gas  trade 
was  illegal  and  naughty.  But  nothing  much 
was  done  to  try  to  stop  it  until  long  after 
German  help  enabled  the  Iraqis  to  build 
chemical  warfare  plants  of  their  own  at 
Samarra  and  other  sites.  Coupled  to  his  for- 
eign-bought ballistic  missiles,  Iraqi  poison 
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gas  shells  can  now  be  nung  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters. 

The  United  States  sent  diplomatic  notes  to 
Bonn.  That  did  not  terrify  the  Germans,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  the  Presidents  of  the 
U.S.  already  had  the  optional  power  to  pun- 
ish poison  peddlers  by  applying  trade  sanc- 
tions against  companies  or  countries  in- 
volved, but  that  no  President  had  ever  cared 
to  opt. 

So  the  current  Congress  made  it  manda- 
tory that  companies  or  countries  that  ille- 
gally sold  chemical,  nuclear  or  biological 
weapons,  or  the  capacity  for  manufacturing 
them,  paid  some  price  for  it— such  as  not 
being  allowed  to  trade  with  the  U.S.  for  a 
year  or  so. 

Now,  Americans  in  the  Arabian  desert 
might  think  mandatory  penalties  for  selling 
chemical  weapons  is  a  pretty  good  idea.  But 
some  of  Mr.  Bush's  advisers  said  it  would  un- 
constitutionally interfere  with  Presidential 
powers.  Constitutional  lawyers  I  have  con- 
sulted say  that  is  simply  not  so. 

Or  maybe  he  is  listening  to  those  State  De- 
partment people  who  tell  him  the  legislation 
may  force  him  to  annoy  our  dearest  and 
nearest  by  slapping  enbargoes  against  some 
of  their  important  companies.  Germans  al- 
ready have  signaled  acute  displeasure.  Right 
now  the  poison  business  is  in  a  slump  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.  blockade,  but  if  Saddam 
Hussein  stays  in  power,  boom  days  will  be 
back. 

But  maybe  the  President  just  has  not 
thought  It  through  sufficiently.  So  79  sen- 
ators have  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bush  urging 
him  not  to  cast  the  veto.  It  would  be  a 
moral,  political  and  military  mistake  that 
will  besmirch  the  record  of  his  Presidency. 

One  of  the  signers  and  a  prime  mover  of 
the  bill  was  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the  North 
Carolina  Republican.  He  also  has  been  a 
major  player  in  action  against  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, for  sanctions  on  the  butcher  re- 
gime of  Beijing,  and  a  friend  to  Lebanese 
Christians.  Israel  and  Tibet.  I  am  in  favor  of 
abortion  rights,  freedom  of  art  and  affirma- 
tive action.  But  I  think  to  be  silent  about 
the  Helms  record  on  other  matters  impor- 
tant to  me  would  be  to  commit  a  falsehood 
of  silence. 

You  can  help  the  senators,  but  you  do  not 
have  much  time  to  do  it. 

The  President  can  veto  at  any  hour.  Or.  if 
he  waits  just  a  few  more  days,  the  bill  dies 
under  the  Constitution.  Then  it  will  be  held 
over  until  the  next  Congress.  The  same  Pres- 
idential supporters  in  the  Congress  who 
dlllled  until  the  last  days  of  the  session  will 
start  dallying  all  over  again:  Mr.  Helms  and 
other  pushers  of  the  legislation  may  not  be 
around.  And  conveniently  enough  for  Admin- 
istration opponents  of  the  bill,  the  10  days 
until  the  pocket  veto  becomes  operative  end 
on  Nov.  7,  the  day  after  Election  Day. 

If  you  want  to  plead  with  the  President  not 
to  do  this  thing  to  himself,  the  country  and 
the  morale  of  soldiers  he  sent  abroad,  you 
better  phone  the  White  House  now— (202)  456- 
1414 — and  leave  a  clear  message. 

Maybe  It  will  help  persuade  him  not  to 
veto  with  pen  or  pocket.  Maybe  it  won't.  But 
you  will  have  done  what  you  could  to  save 
this  Important  bill  and  the  President's 
honor,  or  at  least  your  own. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  25.  1990] 
Standino  on  Ceremony  on  Poison  Gas 

For  years  the  United  States  did  nothing 
while  Saddam  Hussein  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, first  in  his  war  with  Iran  and  then 
against  Iraq's  Kurdish  citizens.  Now  U.S. 
troops  face  a  chemically  armed  Iraq  in  the 


desert  and  Congress  is  about  to  vote  to  im- 
pose mandatory  sanctions  on  countries  that 
produce,  acquire  or  use  chemical  weapons. 
How  can  President  Bush,  of  all  people,  be 
threatening  to  veto  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bush  has  pledged  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons.  And  he's 
negotiating  a  global  treaty  to  do  just  that. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Baker  says  manda- 
tory sanctions  limit  the  President's  discre- 
tion. What  a  bizarre  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Congress  is  right  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  President  would  be  wrong  to 
veto  it. 

Sanctions  legislation  has  long  bogged  down 
in  jurisdictional  disputes  between  conamit- 
tees  of  Congress.  Finally  a  House-Senate 
conSerence  has  agreed  to  appropriately  tough 
sanotions  in  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  act  bars  foreign  companies  that  help 
countries  develop  chemical  weapons  from 
selling  goods  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
once  the  President  determines  that  a  coun- 
try has  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons, 
he  must  apply  sanctions.  The  list  of  sanc- 
tione  includes  a  cutoff  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid.  export  and  import  restrictions  and 
suspension  of  U.S.  arms  sales. 

Mr.  Baker  says  the  bill  limits  administra- 
tive flexibility  to  impose  or  waive  sanctions. 
But  the  President  could  waive  sanctions 
after  a  year  if  he  determined  that  was  impor- 
tant for  national  security.  In  the  meantime, 
mandatory  sanctions  would  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  U.S.  is  serious  about  curb- 
ing the  spread  of  chennical  weajxDns.  This  is 
a  very  good  time  to  send  such  a  message,  and 
a  very  good  cause  to  get  serious  about. 

American  Electronics  Association. 

Washington.  DC,  November  9,  1990. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  President;  We  the  undersigned 
CEOs  are  writing  to  recommend  that  you 
sign  into  law  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990.  HR  4653.  The  legislation 
amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  to  re- 
flect European  unification,  the  significant 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  technology. 

While  the  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  will  allow 
the  U.S.  electronics  and  telecommunications 
companies  to  have  a  level  playing  field  with 
our  European  and  Japanese  competitors.  In 
parcicular,  exports  represent  a  significant 
soufce  of  revenue  for  our  companies  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  be  able  to  export  on  p&r 
with  our  competitors.  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  trade  is  with  U.S.  allied  nations 
and  the  Export  Amendments  Act  will  allow 
us  increased  flexibility  in  trading  with  these 
partners.  Finally,  our  companies  fuel  the  na- 
tion's economic  growth.  Enhancing  our  abil- 
ity to  export  will  strengthen  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  sign  HR  4653 
into  law. 

Sincerely. 
John  F.  Akers.  Chairman.  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation;  Robert 
E.  Allen.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
CEO.  AT&T;  Richard  Ashcroft.  Presi- 
dent. International  Imaging  Systems; 
Joseph  R.  Canion.  F*resident  and  CEO, 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation;  W.P. 
Conlin,  President.  CalComp;  Charles  E. 
Exley.  Jr..  Chairman  and  CEO.  NCR; 
Joe  Finney.  President  and  CEO.  Inter- 
national Converter;  John  C.  Lewis. 
Chairman  and  CEO.  Amdahl  Corpora- 
tion; Gordon  E.  Moore,  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Intel. 
Bcott  G.  McNealy,  President  and  CEO. 
.    Sun     Microsystems.     Inc.;     Craig     J. 


Mundle.  President  and  COO,  Alllant 
Computer  Systems  Corporation;  Safl  U. 
Qureshey,  President,  CEO,  and  Co- 
Chairman,  AST  Research.  Inc.;  John  A. 
Rollwagen.  Chairman  and  CEO,  Gray 
Research  Inc.;  Robert  Saldich,  Presl- 
deat  and  CEX),  Raychem  Corporation: 
Jolin  Sculley,  Chairman.  F>resident  and 
CE30.  Apple  Computer,  Inc;  Bob  Ste- 
phens, President  and  CEO,  Emulex  Cor- 
poration: J.  Richard  Iverson,  President 
and  CEX),  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIA'nON, 

Washington.  DC,  February  15. 1991. 
Hon.  DOHALD  W.  RiEGLE,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Building  105,  Washington. 
DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Rieole;  The  Chemical  Man- 
ufacturers Association  (CMA)  wishes  to  con- 
vey its  strong  support  for  effective  sanctions 
against  countries  and  companies  that  violate 
export  controls  on  chemical  weapons-related 
material.  CMA  hopes  that  Congress  and  the 
Administration  will  soon  resolve  the  few 
items  that  have  thus  far  barred  enactment  of 
S.  320.  and  that  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
multilateral  proliferation  controls  will  be 
reaffirmed. 

CMA  is  a  nonprofit  trade  association  whose 
member  companies  represent  90  percent  of 
the  productive  capacity  for  basic  Industrial 
chemicals  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  chemi- 
cal companies  do  not  manufacture  chemical 
weapons.  They  manufacture.  process, 
consuma  and  export  materials  for  legitimate 
uses — mutenals  which  can  be  diverted  and 
misused  In  the  production  of  chemical  weaj)- 
ons.  The  industry  has  taken  steps  to  deter 
the  misuse  of  chemical  weapons  related  ma- 
terials—-not  unlike  the  deterrent  intended  to 
be  imposed  by  S.  320. 

CMA  member  companies  have  long  sup- 
ported international  efforts  to  ban  the  man- 
ufacture, possession  and  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  CMA  has  actively  worked  with  the 
U.S.  government  for  more  than  a  decade, 
providing  technical  advice  on  matters  aris- 
ing in  International  negotiations  which  af- 
fect legitimate  chemical  manufacturers. 

The  industry  made  an  early  and  deter- 
mined response  to  the  call  to  take  an  even 
more  active  role  in  the  international  dia- 
logue to  ban  chemical  weapons.  For  example, 
CMA  participated  In  the  Global  Industry/ 
Government  Conference  Against  Chemical 
Weapons,  held  in  Canberra.  Australia  in  Sep- 
tember. 1989.  and  in  follow  up  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament. 

CMA  also  recognizes  that,  until  a  global 
convention  banning  chemical  weapons  Is 
signed,  measures  to  halt  chemical  weapons 
proliferation  are  needed.  The  most  effective 
strategy  for  halting  the  spread  of  chemical 
weapons,  however,  lies  in  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach. CMA  hopes  that  Congress  and  the 
Administration  will  regard  the  enactment  of 
S.  320  as  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  that  ef- 
fective antl-prollferation  measures  require 
the  agreement  of  all  major  chemical-produc- 
ing countries.  The  National  Academy  of 
Science!.  In  its  ground-breaking  report 
(Finding  Common  Ground:  U.S.  Export  Controls 
in  a  Changed  Global  Environment)  expresses 
reservadons  about  the  potentially  adverse 
national  security  and  competitive  con- 
sequences of  stringent,  unilateral  controls. 
As  part,  of  their  effort  to  help  halt  Illegal 
proliferation,  CMA  member  companies  devel- 
oped and  Implemented  a  voluntary  export 
control  guideline  that  in  some  respects  goes 
beyond  the  requirements  of  U.S.  law.  This 
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guideline — adopted  by  the  CMA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors— encourages  every  CMA  member 
company  to  establish  a  rigorous  precursor 
control  program,  to  cooperate  with  govern- 
ment officials  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  to 
report  suspicious  activities  to  the  appro- 
priate agencies.  Periodic  updates  of  this  ma- 
terial, including  all  recent  regulatory 
changes,  are  made  available  to  all  CMA 
member  companies. 

Strong  sanctions  against  those  assisting 
the  development  of  a  chemical  weapons  ca- 
pability will  provide  another  deterrent  to  il- 
legal misuse  of  legitimate  chemical  prod- 
ucts. Sanctions  against  the  U.S.  affiliates  of 
those  violating  the  controls  will  not  be  inad- 
vertently Imposed  when,  as  in  S.  320.  the  U.S. 
affiliate  must  knowingly  assist  in  the  viola- 
tion. CMA  is  aware  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration currently  have  some  differences 
on  the  method  by  which  sanctions  will  be 
imposed,  and  hopes  that  these  differences 
can  be  quickly  reconciled  in  meaningful  leg- 
islation. 

CMA  and  its  member  companies  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  their  work  with  Congress 
and  the  administration  as  the  chemical 
weapons  anti-proliferation  effort  continues. 
If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  CMA's 
position  please  have  a  member  of  your  staff 
contact  Timothy  F.  Burns.  Director.  Federal 
Legislative  Affairs  (202/887-1124)  or  Michael 
P.  Walls.  CMA  Assistant  General  Counsel 
(202/887-1170). 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  Roland. 

President. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1991,  is  largely  a  good  piece 
of  legislation  which  covers  a  wide 
range  of  extremely  important  and 
timely  issues.  The  issues  are  so  urgent 
in  fact,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prioritize  them  according  to  their  im- 
portance. 

This  act  not  only  signals  the  Amer- 
ican public's  abhorrence  of  the  very 
manufacture  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  but  it  commits  our  policy  to 
one  of  refusal  to  deal  with  those  that 
make,  trade,  transfer  or  use  these 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

This  act  also  codifies  the  imi)osition 
of  the  strictest  sanctions  against  the 
regime  of  Saddam  Hussein,  the  very  ty- 
rant whose  actions  have  put  the  lives 
of  our  young  service  people  at  risk. 
This  Senator  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  a  better  action  for  this  body  to 
take. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  does  not  only  deal  with  pu- 
nitive measures — it  also  promotes  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  exports  and  opiwrtu- 
nlties  in  trade  with  our  foreign  neigh- 
bors. The  act  streamlines  our  export 
control  policies  to  the  emerging  de- 
mocracies in  Eastern  Europe,  countries 
that  vitally  need  access  to  American- 
made  products  and  technologies. 

I  want  there  to  be  no  doubt  that  I 
fully  support  these  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  However,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  provision  in  this  act  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  that  these 
urgent  matters  have. 


Mr.  President,  this  act  includes  a 
complete  ban  on  the  exi)ortation  of  all 
crude  oil  produced  from  the  North 
Slope  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  This  pro- 
vision is  simply  unjust.  The  blanket 
prohibition  of  exportation  of  Alaskan 
crude  oil  also  creates  economic  distor- 
tions in  the  world  oil  marketplace — a 
market  which  is  already  extremely 
volatile  and  subject  to  the  whims  of 
plenty  of  other  distortions. 

If  Saddam  Hussein  has  taught  any 
lessons,  one  of  them  would  have  to  be 
that  we  need  more  stability  in  the 
world  market  for  oil,  not  less. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  ban 
on  North  Slope  crude  exports  contained 
in  this  act  infringes  on  the  State  rights 
of  Alaska.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  de- 
volve into  a  debate  on  America's  en- 
ergy policies — we  have  plenty  of  busi- 
ness before  us  which  enable  that  debate 
to  occur. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  because 
of  this  provision  in  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1991,  the  provision 
which  bans  Alaskan  crude  oil  exports, 
which  forces  me  to  vote  against  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  is  considering  this 
legislation  so  early  in  the  session.  This 
bill  is  exactly  the  same  as  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  late  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, but  subsequently  pocket-vetoed 
by  the  President  on  the  advice  of  the 
State  Department. 

Although  this  legislation  is  largely 
intended  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  in  fact,  it  does  a 
great  deal  more:  It  addresses  some  of 
the  most  significant  threats  to  world 
peace  today. 

Specifically,  included  in  this  bill  are: 

First,  provisions  of  S.  238  of  the  101st 
Congress,  Helms-Pell  legislation  origi- 
nally introduced  by  this  Senator  in 
January,  1989  to  impose  sanctions  on 
foreign  companies  which  trade  in 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  tech- 
nology; 

Second,  provisions  of  S.  195  of  the 
101st  Congress,  Pell-Helms  legislation 
also  originally  introduced  in  January 
1989.  It  imposes  sanctions  on  foreign 
countries  which  use  chemical  weapons; 

Third,  wide-ranging  sanctions  on 
Iraq,  many  of  which  were  included  in 
the  Pell-Helms  legislation  passed  three 
times  by  the  Senate  in  1988,  but  effec- 
tively killed  each  time  in  the  House  at 
that  time. 

Fourth,  provisions  of  the  Helms 
amendment  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
September,  to  require  that  the  Penta- 
gon review  all  exports  of  sensitive  ma- 
terials and  technology  to  Iraq,  Iran, 
Syria,  and  Libya. 

Fifth,  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
U.S.  satellites  for  the  purpose  of  being 
launched  on  Chinese  missiles.  Helms 
amendments  to  restrict  such  exports 
passed    in    1988    and    1989   only    to    be 


dropped  both  times  in  conference  at 
the  insistence  of  the  House. 

In  combination,  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  providing  for  tough  chemical 
weapons  legislation,  tough  sanctions 
on  Iraq,  new  procedures  to  assure  th&t 
the  Pentagon  reviews  exports  to  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  and  Libya  of  sensitive 
United  States  technology  and  mate- 
rials create  strong  disincentives  for 
foreign  countries  to  use  chemical 
weapons  and  for  companies  which 
would  envision  helping  countries  like 
Iraq  to  obtain  chemical  or  biological 
weapons. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years,  I  have 
tracked  the  numerous,  mostly  foreign, 
companies  which  have  ruthlessly  pro- 
vided Saddam  Hussein  with  just  about 
everything  he  needed  to  build  his  war 
machine.  I  cannot  imagine  what  could 
have  driven  companies  to  help  this 
madman — except  simple  greed.  I  call 
these  companies  "Saddam's  Foreign 
Legion,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  current  list  of  these  comi)anles 
be  printed  in  the  Re(X)rd  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  unless  we  move  today  to  put  a 
halt  to  the  action  of  these  and  other 
companies,  some  of  the  most  brutal  re- 
gimes in  the  Middle  East — Iraq,  Syria, 
Iran  and  Libya — will  obtain  the  capa- 
bility to  independently  produce  chemi- 
cal weai>ons,  biological  weapons  and 
nuclear  weapons.  That  is  what  is  at 
stake. 

Beyond  this  imperative,  it  is  simply 
unfair  that  while  the  American  tax- 
payer must  spend  literally  millions  of 
dollars  to  provide  our  troops  with  pro- 
tections against  Iraqi  chemical  weap- 
ons, the  foreign  companies  which 
helped  Iraq  build  these  weapons  have 
gotten  away  scot-free  with  their  profits 
intact. 

Fortunately,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
this  legislation  includes  provisions 
which  will  hit  these  foreign  companies 
where  it  hurts — in  their  pockets.  Spe- 
cifically, this  bill  would  prohibit  any 
company  which  supports,  aids  or  abets 
the  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
programs  of  Iraq,  Iran,  Ssrria,  and 
Libya  from  selling  products  in  the 
United  States  and  from  receiving  con- 
tracts from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  sanctions  would  be  imposed  on 
the  offending  company  for  at  least  1 
year.  After  that  time,  the  sanctions  re- 
main if  the  company  continues  its  in- 
volvement with  the  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons  programs  of  these 
countries.  However,  also  after  a  year, 
the  President  is  provided  the  authority 
to  waive  the  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  sanc- 
tions were  stronger — as  was  the  case 
with  the  legislation  originally  passed 
by  the  Senate  twice  last  year.  But,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  is 
identical  to  the  conference  report 
passed  by  Congress  last  year— and  as 
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Senators  well  know — conferences  by 
nature  produce  comproniises,  and  re- 
ducing the  term  of  the  sanctions  was 
one  such  compromise.  We  are  still, 
however,  much  better  off  than  had  the 
conferees  taken  the  House  language 
providing  for  no  minimum  term  of 
sanctions. 

I  still  cannot  believe  the  President 
chose  to  veto  last  year's  conference  re- 
port over,  in  part,  these  sanctions  pro- 
visions. After  ail,  we  are  talking  about 
legislation  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
twice — once  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  92-0. 
Maybe  now  that  the  conflict  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  made  so  clear  the 
threat  posed  by  chemical  weapons,  the 
President  will  this  time  ignore  the  ad- 
vice of  the  State  Department  and  sign 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  also  includes  a  provision  which 
intends  to  close  a  loophole  which  com- 
panies could  have  otherwise  used  to 
avoid  sanctions.  Senators  may  recall 
that  the  chemical  weapons  bill  origi- 
nally passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
applied  sanctions  to  the  company  trad- 
ing in  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
or  technology,  its  parent,  its  subsidi- 
aries, its  affiliates,  its  successor  com- 
pany, and  any  subsidiaries  or  affiliates 
of  the  parent  company. 

Under  the  original  House  bill,  only 
the  foreign  company  which  assists  the 
chemical  weapons  program  of  countries 
like  Iraq  is  subject  to  sanctions.  Not 
the  parent  company,  not  its  subsidi- 
aries nor  its  affiliates,  nor  the  other 
subsidiaries  of  the  parent  would  be 
sanctioned. 

Large  international  conglomerates 
often  set  up  their  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates to  serve  different  and  specific 
nmrkets.  Any  clever  corporate  execu- 
tive could  set  up  five  subsidiaries  that 
sell  principally  to  the  United  States 
and  another,  separate  subsidiary — the 
sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  sell  chemi- 
cal weapons  to  Iraq,  and  which  does 
not  now,  nor  Intend  to  in  the  future. 
sell  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  original  Senate  version, 
not  only  the  parent  corporation,  but 
also  the  five  subsidiaries  selling  to  the 
United  States  would  have  become  pro- 
hibited corporations  because  of  the  poi- 
son gas  sales  of  the  sixth  subsidiary  to 
Iraq.  The  original  House  version  would 
be  meaningless,  because  only  the  poi- 
son gas  subsidiary  would  be  proscribed. 
The  other  five  subsidiaries  could  keep 
on  selling  to  the  United  States,  there- 
by benefiting  the  parent  corporation, 
which  establishes  and  benefits  from  the 
policies  of  its  poison  gas  subsidiary. 

Enactment  of  that  original  House 
language  would  be  unfortunate  to  say 
the  least.  It  would  prevent  this  legisla- 
tion trora  exacting  a  penalty  on  foreign 
companies  which  is  stiff  enough  to  dis- 
courage foreign  executives  sitting  in 
board  rooms  trom  deciding  to  assist  the 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  pro- 
grams of  Iraq,  Iran,  Syria,  or  Libya  and 


not  to  create  loopholes  which  could  be 
us«d  by  greedy  executives  to  avoid 
sanctions. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  penal- 
ize comiMinies  involved  in  the  chemical 
weapons  trade,  and  the  subsidiaries  for 
which  such  companies  are  responsible. 

If  we  do  not  hold  parent  companies 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  sub- 
sidiary and  vice  versa,  then  we  would 
be  creating  a  loophole  whereby  greedy 
companies  could  escape  responsibility 
by  setting  up  subsidiaries. 

And  if  the  goal  is  to  discourage  for- 
eign companies  from  participating  in 
the  chemical  weapons  trade,  we  must 
let  foreign  executives  know  that  not 
only  their  company,  but  all  other  com- 
panies for  which  they  are  responsible, 
and  which  share  in  the  dirty  profits, 
will  pay  the  price. 

Fortunately,  the  compromise  reached 
on  this  issue  in  last  session's  con- 
ference report — and  the  provisions  in 
the  legislation  before  us  today  would 
prevent  corporate  executives  from 
using  corporate  structure  to  avoid  ac- 
countability for  assisting  the  chemical 
or  biological  weapons  programs  of 
countries  like  Iraq,  Iran,  Syria,  and 
Libya.  Specifically,  sanctions  would  be 
applied  to  the  specific  company  par- 
ticipating in  the  chemical  weapons 
trade,  any  successor  entity  to  that 
company,  any  parent  or  subsidiary  if 
that  entity  "knowingly  assisted"  in 
the  activities  of  the  sanctioned  com- 
pany, and  any  affiliate  of  the  sanc- 
tionied  company  if  it  too  knowingly  as- 
sisted in  the  activities  of  that  comE»any 
and  was  effectively  controlled  by  that 
company. 

In  U.S.  law,  as  interpreted  by  our 
Government,  knowledge  of  a  company's 
activities  is  commonly  imputed  to  that 
company's  parent,  subsidiaries,  and  af- 
filiates. From  the  discussions  through 
which  the  conference  language  was  de- 
veloped, it  was  clear  that  the  conferees 
intended  that  this  common  practice  of 
imputing  knowledge  to  other  entities 
in  the  corporate  structure  be  followed 
in  imposing  sanctions  provided  for  in 
this  legislation. 

Hopefully,  the  State  Department  will 
administer  this  legislation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  conferees. 
Those  involved  in  the  drafting  of  this 
legislation  will  be  closely  monitoring 
implementation  of  the  corporate  sanc- 
tion provisions  to  determine  whether  it 
is  being  implemented  in  such  a  way 
that  corporations  intending  to  trade  in 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  tech- 
nology can  effectively  avoid  sanctions 
through  creative  corporate  structur- 
ing. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  that  the 
conferees  agreed  to  retain,  in  sub- 
stance, the  provisions  of  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  Reauthorization  when  it 
was  considered  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
month,  to  require  review  by  the  Penta- 
gon of  exports  of  sensitive  materials 
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and  tachnology  to  Iraq,   Iran,  Libya, 
and  S3nia. 

Senajtors  may  recall  that  shortly  be- 
fore tihe  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
President  Bush  wisely  intervened  to 
halt  the  sale  of  a  state-of-the-art  tita- 
nium processing  furnace  to  Iraq.  But 
the  President's  last  minute  interven- 
tion was  required,  because  the  bureau- 
cratic procedures  for  reviewing  such 
sales  had  failed. 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  current  law,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  nearly  total  say  over  ex- 
ports to  these  countries.  Although  the 
law  specifies  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment may  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  they  generally  con- 
sult only  in  cases  where  Commerce  it- 
self has  determined  that  an  export 
could  benefit  missile  technology  or 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons development.  But  it  is  up  to  the 
Commerce  Department — which  does 
not  have  the  expertise  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. 

In  such  cases,  even  if  the  Department 
of  Defense  advises  against  an  export, 
they  can  be  overruled  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
occurred  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
case  of  Iraq  alone,  between  1985  and 
1989,  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
versed at  least  14  Department  of  De- 
fense reconunendations  of  denials.  The 
Defense  Department  had  reconrmiended 
the  denials  because  they  believed  that 
the  items  would  be  exported  to  end- 
users  known  to  be  involved  with  mis- 
sile development,  and  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapons  development. 

The  Helms  provision  will  remedy  this 
problem  by  providing  for  automatic 
Department  of  Defense  review  of  li- 
censes proposed  to  be  issued  for  exports 
to  Iran,  Iraq.  Syria,  and  Libya.  If  the 
Pentagon  disagrees  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  whether  a  par- 
ticular license  should  be  issued,  the 
two  Departments  will  bring  their  re- 
spective cases  to  the  President  for  him 
to  make  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  27,  1990, 
more  than  1  week  after  the  Helms 
amendment  passed  the  Senate,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs  held  a 
hearing  on  this  very  topic.  At  that 
hearing,  the  former  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Dr.  Stephen  D. 
Bryen,  provided  the  following  testi- 
mony: 

The  first  ounce  of  prevention  is  to  assure 
that  eroods  that  are  militarily  critical  and  of 
national  security  Importance  are  rlerorously 
revlewid  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  As 
we  spealc  today,  this  Is  far  from  the  case. 
Most  militarily  sensitve  exports  are  handled 
solely  by  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  Is  not  consulted  *  *  *  if 
the  Defense  Department  provides  a  negative 
opinion  about  an  export,  then  the  White 
House  and  the  National  Security  Council 
should  be  the  sole  arbitrator  of  any  inter- 
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agency   dispute    over    whether   the    export 
should  ero. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
Helms  provision  Is  all  about.  I  am  en- 
couraged and  gratified  that  the  con- 
ferees chose  to  include  in  this  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year,  and  that  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  2  years  ago, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  Pell,  and  I  undertook 
to  secure  legislation  imposing  sanc- 
tions on  Iraq  for  its  use  of  chemical 
weapons,  and  aiming  to  stem  the  flow 
of  technology  to  Iraq. 

These  legislative  efforts  failed.  And 
today  we  find  our  President  compelled 
to  dispatch  to  Saudi  Arabia  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  to  meet  the 
threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

It  is  beyond  the  point  where  we  need 
to  point  fingers  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  legislative 
efforts  of  2  years  ago.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  change  the  past. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  we  can  do  to  change  the  fu- 
ture, and  assure  that  some  of  the  mis- 
takes which  helped  lead  us  to  the  gulf 
do  not  recur.  We  can  quickly  pass  this 
legislation  including  tough  chemical 
weapons  provisions,  tough  sanctions  on 
Iraq,  and  new  procedures  to  assure  that 
the  Pentagon  reviews  exports  to  Iran. 
Iraq,  Syria,  and  Libya  of  sensitive 
United  States  technology  and  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  made  extensive  comments 
on  this  bill  when  it  was  placed  on  the 
calendar.  I  see  no  need  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  today  repeating  the  con- 
cerns I  expressed  at  that  time,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  this  is  some- 
thing of  an  urgent  matter.  The  country 
is  presently  operating  under  emergency 
regulations  in  the  absense  of  an  export 
control  statute,  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  same  bill  last  year. 
This  is  a  situation  which  is  both  le- 
gally suspect  and  highly  disadvanta- 
geous to  our  exporters. 

It  is  legally  suspect  because  the  stat- 
ute under  which  the  President  has  is- 
sued his  regrulations,  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
[lEEPA],  was  clearly  not  intended  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  the  statute  that 
was  used  to  freeze  Iranian  assets  after 
our  embassy  personnel  were  taken  hos- 
tage. That  was  a  genuine  international 
emergency,  and  prompt  effective  ac- 
tion was  needed.  But  where  is  the 
emergency  this  time  around,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? The  act  expired  last  September 
30.  and  the  President  used  lEEPA  to 
continue  it  without  change,  expecting 
a  bill  In  a  few  weeks.  No  one  objected 
to  that  procedure  because  of  the 
progress  we  were  making  on  the  bill. 

Subsequently,  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill  and  then  used  the  same  emer- 
gency   authority    to    issue    Elxecutive 


order  setting  up  his  own  export  control 
regime,  picking  and  choosing  trom 
among  the  various  provisions  we  sent 
him.  The  President  implemented  those 
he  liked  and  ignored  those  he  did  not 
like.  The  only  emergency  here  is  that 
Congress  passed  a  bill  the  President 
didn't  like. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  way  the 
Constitution  contemplated  the  legisla- 
tive process  operating.  The  spirit  and 
intent  to  lEEPA  are  being  perverted  to 
allow  the  President  to  do  whatever  he 
wants  without  legislative  authority. 
While  I  do  not  take  strong  exeception 
to  the  entirety  of  his  Executive  orders, 
there  are  some  provisions  that  fall 
short  of  the  mandate  in  this  bill,  and 
there  are  some  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  are  missing  entirely.  The  country 
and  the  legislative  process  will  be  best 
served  if  we  eliminate  this  embarrass- 
ing misuse  of  lEEPA  and  provide  a 
clear  statutory  basis  for  our  export 
control  program. 

The  absence  of  statutory  authority 
also  creates  uncertainty  and  confusion 
for  our  exporters.  The  President's  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  notable  for  the  latitude  they  give 
administering  authorities  in  making  li- 
censing and  control  decisions.  In  some 
situations  this  authority  is  ambiguous 
and  dependent  on  regulations  that  have 
not  been  produced  in  final  form.  In  all 
cases,  there  is  a  clear  statutory  basis — 
a  bottom  line  if  you  will — for  the  au- 
thority, which  means  the  basis  for  de- 
cisions can  change  at  the  will — or 
whim — of  the  administering  authori- 
ties. 

I  might  add  that,  as  is  usual  in  this 
area,  the  administering  authorities 
themselves  do  not  necessarily  speak 
with  one  voice  on  control  matters.  De- 
pending on  which  agency  one  contacts, 
one  receives  different  advice.  That,  by 
the  way.  is  why  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  introduced  legislation  to  combine 
all  our  export  licensing  functions, 
among  other  things,  into  an  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade  and  Technology 
[OSTT].  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
recent  report  one  export  controls  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  also 
recommended  consolidation  of  licens- 
ing in  a  single  agency.  Although  they 
chose  an  existing  entity,  the  Commerce 
Department,  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Academy  joined 
us  in  recognizing  the  need  for  consoli- 
dation and  unification  of  this  function 
in  order  to  make  sure  our  exporters  re- 
ceive clear  and  consistent  guidance. 

The  other  way  to  provide  such  guid- 
ance is  to  provide  clear  statutory  di- 
rection for  the  administering  authori- 
ties; that  is,  to  control  their  whims. 
This  bill  would  do  that,  which  is  an- 
other important  argument  for  its 
prompt  enactment. 

Turning  to  substance,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  also  say  that  the  argimients 
today    for    strong    chemical    weapons 


sanctions  are  even  stronger  than  they 
were  when  this  bill  was  first  passed. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  President  Bush  depicted  Unit- 
ed States  foreign  policy  as  guardian  of 
a  new,  more  peaceful  world  order.  But 
subsequently,  the  administration  pro- 
ceeded to  enunciate  a  policy  which,  by 
all  accounts,  fails  to  address  the  great- 
est single  threat  to  that  vision:  the 
proliferation  of  chemical,  nuclear  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

These  instruments  of  disaster  are 
fiooding  into  the  hands  of  rogue  na- 
tions at  a  time  when  the  superpowers 
themselves  are  finally  making  serious 
arms  control  strides.  Jlather  than  face 
what  promises  to  be  the  ultimate 
threat  to  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  the  1990'8  and  into  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury, the  administration  instead  is 
continuing  the  policy  of  neglect  inher- 
ited from  previous  administrations. 

In  late  1990,  the  President,  appar- 
ently after  poor  advice  from  the  State 
Department,  vetoed  the  legislation  we 
are  now  considering,  which  would  have 
required  mandatory  sanctions  against 
countries  that  use  chemical  weapons, 
as  well  as  against  any  corporations 
that  knowingly  help  those  countries  to 
acquire  chemical  arms.  Astonishingly, 
the  administration  rejected  the  idea  of 
mandatory  sanctions,  preferring  In- 
stead to  retain  the  executive  privilege 
to  apply  sanctions  on  a  discretionary 
basis. 

While  the  measures  the  President  has 
proposed  involve  confronting  and  pros- 
ecuting some  American  and  foreign 
corporations.  I  fear  that  \rithout  this 
legislation  this  new  policy  will  merely 
continue  the  Incomplete  and  disparate 
sanctions  of  the  past.  In  short,  the 
United  States  has  no  clear  policy  with 
regard  to  the  most  pressing  national 
security  need  of  the  decade;  rather,  we 
have  and  will  continue  to  have  a  series 
of  disjointed  statements  and  protest 
masquerading  as  a  policy. 

These  halting  half  measures  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  only  the  first  stab  at  a 
new  issue.  The  problem  of  proliferation 
is  an  old  one.  and  for  years  both  the 
White  House  and  our  allies  have  looked 
the  other  way.  Despite  ample  warning, 
there  has  been  no  sustained  multilat- 
eral response  to  what  has  quickly  be- 
come a  global  threat.  Western  govern- 
ments have  known  for  over  a  decade — 
and  in  some  cases  even  longer-^that 
their  own  corporations  have  been  aid- 
ing regimes  from  Asia  to  Africa  to 
South  America  in  the  race  to  acquire 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the 
means  to  deliver  them.  To  take  but  one 
example,  it  is  clear  that  Western  Intel- 
ligence services  were  aware  of  the  Lib- 
yan chemical  weapons  progrram  at 
Rabta.  built  and  staged  by  the  West 
Germans,  as  early  as  1960.  In  the  ensu- 
ing 8  years  the  State  Department  and 
the  West  German  intelligence  services 
prepared  no  less  than  14  reports  on 
Rabta.  Yet,  despite  at  least  three  offl- 
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clal  United  States  inquiries  to  the 
West  Germans,  no  substantive  action 
was  ever  taken  and  Rabta  still  stands. 

We  are  already  reaping  the  bitter 
harvest  of  this  shortsightedness;  our 
service  men  and  women  in  the  Saudi 
desert  are  confronted  by  a  dictator  who 
would  never  have  been  as  powerful  or 
as  threatening  without  an  arsenal  of 
deadly  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. Nor  will  the  Iraqi  threat  be  the 
last:  How  will  the  world  contend  with 
Libya  should  it  threaten  to  rain  an- 
thrax on  London,  or  with  North  Korea 
should  it  decide  to  reunify  the  Korean 
peninsula  under  an  umbrella  of  nuclear 
missiles? 

Consider  the  speed  with  which  the 
chemical,  biologrical.  and  -nuclear 
threat  has  grown  in  the  developing 
world.  In  1980,  none  of  the  major  anti- 
democratic states  of  the  Middle  East — 
Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Syria — had  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  Today,  all 
have  at  least  some  access  to  chemical 
and  biological  arms,  and  some  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  nuclear  weapons 
might  have  joined  this  fearsome  inven- 
tory had  the  Israelis  not  destroyed  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  program  at  Osirak  in 
1981.  Ten  years  from  now,  several  more 
nations,  including  perhaps  Argentina, 
Pakistan,  Egypt,  and  others  will  have 
joined  these  ranks. 

The  types  of  weapons,  and  the  types 
of  regimes  that  possess  them,  should  be 
reason  enough  for  concerted  inter- 
national action.  The  chemical  inven- 
tory includes  poisons  ranging  from 
nerve  gases  such  as  Sarin  and  Tabun. 
to  cyanide  and  mustard  gases,  as  well 
as  newer  and  more  persistent  agents. 
The  biological  order  of  battle  is  even 
more  horrendous;  several  nations  are 
experimenting  with  weapons  to  deliver 
anthrax,  botulism,  bubonic  plague,  and 
cholera,  among  others.  Even  more  like- 
ly than  a  biological  attack,  however,  is 
the  possibility  that  a  laboratory  acci- 
dent could  release  any  of  these  orga- 
nisms Into  a  densely  populated  area. 
where  It  would  then  spread  to  other  re- 
grlons  like  any  other  epidemic.  The  So- 
viets can  attest  to  this  danger  first 
hand:  They  suffered  a  major  outbreak 
of  anthrax  in  the  city  of  Sverdlovsk  in 
the  early  1970's  in  the  wake  of  a 
botched  germ  warfare  experiment. 

The  inhuman  nature  of  these  chemi- 
cal and  biological  agents  is  soon  to  be 
compounded  by  the  spread  of  ballistic 
nilssile  technology.  These  ghastly 
weapons  will  Inevitably  be  united  with 
long  range  missile  delivery  systems 
that  will  threaten  major  cities  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  North  America  is 
within  reach.  Until  then,  terrorists 
still  have  the  option  of  acquiring  a  de- 
vice li-om  supporters  of  international 
terrorism,  like  Syria  or  Libya,  and 
using  it  in  a  more  conventional  manner 
against  American,  European,  or  Israeli 
cities. 

Concerted  International  action  is 
long  overdue  against  states  and  leaders 


who  would  acquire  this  kind  of  weap- 
onry, as  well  as  against  the  unprinci- 
plefl  companies,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians who  have  abetted  the  trans- 
formation of  petty  dictators  into  well- 
armed  mass  murderers.  Among  the  op- 
tions open  to  the  international  commu- 
nity: 

Sanctions,  serious  sanctions,  can  and 
should  be  imposed  against  states  which 
are  attempting  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  develop  chemical  and  bi- 
ological agents.  This  legislation  would 
take  that  step. 

Meaningful  sanctions  must  also  be 
taken  against  countries  who  provide 
such  weaponry.  China — a  major  sup- 
plier of  missile  technology  to  the  de- 
veloping world — is  one  example. 

The  international  community  should 
demand  that  each  state  take  domestic 
legal  action  against  industries  in  which 
corporate  criminals  have  consistently 
flouted  domestic  and  international 
laws  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  these 
deadly  technologies.  German  corpora- 
tions are  far  and  away  the  worst  such 
offenders. 

The  identities  of  these  corporations, 
both  abroad— and  yes.  in  the  United 
States  as  well — should  be  made  public, 
and  international  sanctions  should  be 
imposed  against  them  should  domestic 
proeecution  be  denied. 

Should  all  else  fail,  another  option 
remains.  But  before  the  United  States 
or  any  other  responsible  member  of  the 
international  community  uses  forces  to 
destroy  the  threat  of  nuclear,  chemical 
or  biological  state  terrorism,  economic 
and  legal  avenues  should  be  pursued  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Unless  we  act,  and 
act  quickly,  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
we  may  become  victims  of  a  fate  seen 
now  only  in  silent  photographs  of 
gaseed  Kurds,  or  heard  only  in  the 
quiet  recollections  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Sverdlovsk  accident. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  President, 
does  not  mandate  all  those  actions,  but 
it  takes  some  important  first  steps — 
more  significant  and  effective  steps 
than  the  President  has  taken  so  far. 
For  that  reason  alone,  we  should  act 
promptly  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
Middle  East  naturally  continues  to 
consume  our  attention. 

We  should  be  very  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  shadow  of  these 
events,  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  con- 
tinues to  move  away  from  democratic 
reform. 

The  repressive  measure  taken 
against  the  Baltic  States; 

Recent  decisions  to  further  restrict 
glasnost: 

Lack  of  progress  on  economic  re- 
structuring; 

Backsliding  on  arms  control  talks; 
and 

Yes,  the  continuing  policy  of  support 
for  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  all  indi- 
cate an  ascendance  of  antireform 
forces  in  the  Gorbachev  government. 


The  fcill  before  us  addresses  very  di- 
rectly one  of  those  issues— Cuba. 

It  puts  the  teeth  back  into  our  trade 
embargo  against  Cuba. 

I  say  "put  back"  because,  until  1975, 
our  embargo  against  Cuba  was  much 
tougher  than  it  is  today. 

At  that  time  the  embargo  applied  to 
Amerioan  owned  or  controlled  subsidi- 
aries in  foreign  countries. 

This  amendment  would  restore  that 
important  provision. 

Including  subsidiaries  in  our  embargo 
is  entirely  consistent  with  provisions 
we  enforce  in  our  embargoes  with 
North  Korea,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 

Morever,  the  Senate  has  already  ap- 
proved identical  provisions — not  once — 
but  three  different  times — at  one  point 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  13. 

And  no  wonder.  The  majority  of  our 
colleagues  agreed  that  without  this 
particular  provision,  an  embargo  can 
be  easily  circumvented.  And  in  Cuba's 
case,  with  great  effect. 

By  exploiting  this  loophole,  Cuba  is 
able  to  do  about  $300  million  in  hard 
currency  trade  through  United  States 
subsidiaries.  That  is  about  one-sixth  of 
the  total  $1.7  billion  trade  Cuba  does 
with  the  non-Communist  world. 

This  flgrure  is  certain  to  grow  as  Cuba 
actively  seeks  trading  partners  in  the 
West  to  replace  a  probable  decline  in 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 

Fidel  Castro  remains  one  of  the  last 
political  dinosaurs  on  the  world  scene 
today.  As  a  democratic  tide  breaks 
over  the  world.  East  and  West,  Castro 
stands  with  his  finger  in  the  socialist 
dike,  trying  almost  comically  to  hold 
back  t&e  forces  of  change. 

It  would  be  comical  if  not  for  the 
continuing  violence  of  his  rule.  Al- 
though Castro  is  headed  for  the  dustbin 
of  history,  it  is  taking  longer  for  him 
to  get  there  than  any  of  us  would  like. 

Let  us  try  to  speed  the  process.  This 
bill  helps  us  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment ajid  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  320)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  320 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congresi  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Ttfle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Omnibus  Export  Amendments  Act  of 
199:". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Bhort  title;  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Short  title;  reference. 

Sec.  102.  Types  of  licenses;  control  list. 

Sec.  loa  Exports  to  COCOM. 

Sec.  104.  Reexports  and  supercomputer  ex- 
ports. 

Sec.  105:  Standard  of  measurement  for  com- 
puters. 

Sec.  lOtt  Statement  of  policy  toward  coun- 
tries representiner  a  lesser  stra- 
tegic threat. 
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Sec.  107. 
Sec.  108. 
Sec.  109. 
Sec.  110. 


Sec.  111. 

Sec.  112. 
Sec.  113. 
Sec.  114. 
Sec.  115. 
Sec.  116. 
Sec.  117. 


Sec.  118. 

Sec.  119. 

Sec.  120. 

Sec.  121. 

Sec.  122. 

Sec.  123. 

Sec.  124. 

Sec.  125. 

Sec.  126. 

Sec.  127. 

Sec.  128. 


Sec.  129. 
Sec.  130. 
Sec.  131. 


East- West  decontrol. 

Commodity  jurisdiction. 

Controls  on  telecommunications. 

Exports  subject  to  national  discre- 
tion and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Statement  of  policy  for  general  ex- 
ception cases. 

Control  list  review. 

Unilateral  controls. 

Trade  shows. 

Elxports  of  related  technical  data. 

Indexing  procedures. 

Negotiations  with  other  countries; 
Department  of  Commerce  rep- 
resentative. 

Removal  of  section  5(k)  designa- 
tion. 

Notification  of  COCOM  actions. 

Review  of  licenses. 

Criminal  penalties. 

Policy  toward  countries  receiving 
licensing  benefits. 

Enforcement  authority. 

Judicial  review. 

Policy  toward  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

Elxport  of  satellites  for  launch  by 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prohibition  of  certain  transactions 
between  certain  United  States 
firms  and  Cuba. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Extension  of  the  Act. 

Technical  amendments. 


Sec. 


Sec. 

203. 

Sec. 

204. 

Sec. 

205. 

Sec. 

206. 

Sec. 

207. 

Sec. 

208. 

Sec. 

209. 

TITLE  n— EXPORT  PROMOTION 
201.  United    States   and   Foreign   Com- 
mercial Service. 
Sec.  202.  Qualifications  for  market  develop- 
ment cooperative  program. 
Country  reports  on  trade  practices. 
Report  on  export  policy. 
Report  on  export  promotion. 
Export  promotion  authorization. 
Interest  subsidy  program. 
Human  rights  in  Yugoslavia. 
Increase  of  membership  of  advisory 
committee. 
Sec.  210.  Technical   corrections   relating   to 
the  International  Development 
and  Finance  Act  of  1989. 
TITLE  in— MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY 
Sec.  301.  Policy. 

Sec.  302.  Amendment  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979. 
Sec.  303.  Amendment  to   the   Arms   Expwrt 

Control  Act. 
Sec.  304.  Report  on  missile  proliferation. 
Sec.  305.  Repeal  of  duplicative  provisions. 
TITLE  rv— CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  PROLIFERATION 
Sec.  401.  Short  title. 
Sec.  402.  Purposes. 

Subtitle  A — Measures  to  Prevent  the  Pro- 
liferation   of    Chemical    and    Biological 
Weapons 
Sec.  421.  Multilateral  efforts. 
Sec.  422.  United  States  export  controls. 
Sec.  423.  Sanctions  against  certain   foreign 
persons. 
Subtitle  B — Sanctions  Against  the  Use  of 
Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 
Sec.  441.  Determinations    regarding    use    of 
chemical  or  biological  weapons. 
Sec.  442.  Sanctions  against  use  of  chemical 
or  biological  weapons. 
Subtitle  C — Reporting  Requirements 
Sec.  461.  Presidential      reporting      require- 
ments. 
TITLE  V— SANCTIONS  AGAINST  IRAQ 
Sec.  501.  Short  title. 


Sec 
Sec 

Sec 
Sec 


522. 
523. 
524. 
525. 


Sec.  604. 
Sec.  605. 


Subtitle  A— Response  to  Iraq's  Invasion  of 
Kuwait 
Sec.  521.  Declarations  regarding  Iraq's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 
Consultations  with  Congress. 
Trade  embargo  against  Iraq. 
Additional  import  sanctions. 
Penalties  for  violations  of  embar- 
go. 
Subtitle  B — Response  to  Iraq's  Long- 
standing Violations  of  International  Law 
Sec.  541.  Declarations  regarding  Iraq's  long- 
standing   violations    of    inter- 
national law. 
Sec.  542.  Sanctions  against  Iraq. 
Sec.  543.  Waiver  authority. 

TITLE  'Va— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Soviet  military  assistance  to  Cuba. 
Sec.  602.  Attacks  against  Israelis  and  illegal 
activities  in  the  United  States. 
Sec.  603.  Family   needs  of  members  of  the 
Armed  forces. 
Sanctions  against  foreign  violators. 
Terrorist    Death    Penalty    Act    of 
1991. 
Sec.  606.  Criminal    and    civil    penalties    for 
production,  transport,  or  use  of 
biological  or  chemical  weapons 
which    kill,    maim,    or    injure 
United  States  nationals  abroad. 
TITLE  I— EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMEPrrS 
SEC.  101.  SHORTTITLE;  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Export  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991". 

(b)  Reference  to  the  Export  administra- 
tion Act  of  1979.— Ebccept  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  whenever  in  this  title  a 
section  or  other  provision  is  amended  or  re- 
pealed, such  amendment  or  repeal  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  that  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401  and  follow- 
ing). 

SEC.  102.  TYPES  OF  UCENSE8;  CONTROL  LIST. 

(a)  Types  of  Licenses.- Section  4(a)(2)  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2403(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "in 
countries"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"China";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"controlled  countries"  and  inserting  "an  un- 
authorized use  or  consignee";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  "are  located  in  countries 
other  than  controlled  countries  (except  the 
People's  Republic  of  China),". 

(b)  Control  List.— Section  4(b)  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2403(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1991,  the 
Secretary  shall  modify  each  item  on  the  con- 
trol list  as  necessary  to  specify  with  particu- 
larity the  performance  and  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  any  technical  data  that  is 
subject  to  exjwrt  controls  under  section  5, 
export  controls  under  section  6,  or  export 
controls  pursuant  to  section  309(c)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  Tech- 
nical data  that  is  subject  to  licensing  re- 
quirements shall  be  included  on  the  control 
list  concurrent  with  implementation  of  the 
'Core  List'  agreed  to  by  the  group  known  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee.". 

SEC.  lOS.  EXPORTS  TO  COCOM. 

Section  5(a)(4)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a)(4))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "No" 
and  inserting  "Subject  to  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D),  no";  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  Effective  not  later  than  December  31, 
1991.  no  authority  or  permission  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section  for  the  export  or 
reexport  of  goods  or  technology  to  or  fi^m  a 
country  which  maintains  export  controls  on 
such  goods  or  technology  cooperatively  with 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
with  the  Coordinating  Committee  or  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  described  in  subsection 
(k)(l). 

"(D)(i)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C), 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Einergy.  may  require 
authority  or  permission  to  export  or  reex- 
port goods  or  technology,  which  are  other- 
wise eligible  for  export  or  reexport  under 
subparagraph  (C),  in  the  case  of— 

"(I)  exports  to  such  unreliable  end  users  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify  by  regulation;  or 

"(II)  any  reexport  to  a  country  other  than 
a  country  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
goods  or  technology  identified  under  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(ii)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C), 
the  Secretary  may  require  authority  or  per- 
mission to  export  or  reexport  goods  or  tech- 
nology pursuant  to  special  multilateral  con- 
trol arrangements  agreed  to  unanimously  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee,  if  all  countries 
in  which  the  goods  or  technology  are  pro- 
duced agree  to  equivalent  measurement  pa- 
rameters, performance  capabilities,  and  li- 
censing and  other  requirements.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  Congress  at  least  30 
days  before  the  United  States  proposes  such 
control  arrangements  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  and  not  more  than  30  days  after 
such  control  arrangements  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(ill)  If  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  determines  that  a 
country  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  is 
engaging  in  a  pattern  and  practice  of  non- 
compliance with  the  agreement  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  or  other  applicable 
agreement,  the  Secretary  shall,  during  the 
period  in  which  that  determination  is  in  ef- 
fect, and  to  the  extent  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  require  authority  or  iiermission 
to  export  or  reexport  goods  or  technology  to 
that  country,  and  to  reexport  goods  or  tech- 
nology from  that  country.  Any  such  deter- 
mination shall  not  take  effect  until  30  days 
after  the  Secretary  of  State  notifies  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  the  determination 
and  requests  the  cooperation  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  in  imposing  comparable 
export  controls.  The  Secretary  shall  review 
each  determination  made  under  this  clause 
at  least  once  in  each  1-year  period  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  country 
involved  continues  to  engage  in  a  pattern 
and  practice  of  noncompliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable agreement.  In  making  a  determina- 
tion under  this  clause,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  whether  the  country  involved  has 
adopted  the  following  measures: 

"(I)  national  laws  providing  appropriate 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  and  statutes  of 
limitations  sufficient  to  deter  potential  vio- 
lations; 

"(II)  a  program  to  evaluate  export  license 
applications  that  includes  sufficient  tech- 
nical expertise  to  assess  the  licensing  status 
of  exports  and  ensure  the  reliability  of  end- 
users; 

"(IQ)  an  enforcement  mechanism  that  iBt>- 
vides  authority  for  trained  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  investigate  and  prevent  illegal  ex- 
ports; 
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"(IV)  a  system  of  export  control  docu- 
mentation to  verify  the  movement  of  goods 
and  technology;  and 

"(V)  procedures  for  the  coordination  and 
exchan^  of  information  concerning  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee. 

The  provisions  of  section  ItKo)  apply  to  ex- 
ports for  which  licenses  are  required  under 
this  section.". 

SEC.  104.  REEXPORTS  AND  SUPERCOMPUTER  EX- 
PORT& 

(a)  REEXPORTS  OF  TECHNOLOGY.— Section 
S<a)(5)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "(B)" 
and  inserting  "(C)"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  such  subparagraph  as 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(B)  by  striking  "subparagraph  (A)"  and  in- 
serting "subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following: 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  no  authority  or  permission  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section  to  reexport  tech- 
nology subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  flrom  any  country  when  the 
technology  to  be  reexported  is  incorporated 
In  other  technology  and— 

"(1)  the  value  of  the  technology  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is 
incorporated  in  that  other  technology  and. 
at  the  time  of  the  reexport,  would,  if  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  require  a 
validated  license,  Is  25  percent  or  less  of  the 
total  value  of  that  other  technology;  or 

"(11)  the  export  to  a  controlled  country  of 
the  technology  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  would  require  only  notifi- 
cation of  the  participating  governments  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee.". 

(b)  Supercomputer  Exports  and  Reex- 
ports.—Section  5(a)  (50  U.S.C.  2404(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(7)(A)  With  respect  to  the  definition  of 
'supercomputer'  under  paragraph  (6)(A),  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  perform- 
ance-based indexing  system  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  such  definition  and  all  controls  and 
security         safeguard  procedures         on 

supercomputer  exports  and  reexports  are 
commensurate  with  technological  advances 
In  the  supercomputer  Industry.  Such  index- 
ing system  shall  be  basediupon  a  provision 
that  for  destinations  in  any  country  (other 
than  a  controlled  country)  that  is  a  party  to 
and,  as  determined  by  the  President,  is  ad- 
hering to.  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (done  at  Washing- 
ton. London,  and  Moscow  on  July  1,  1968)  or 
the  Treaty  for  the  F^ohlbition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (done  at  Mexico 
on  February  14,  1967),  no  security  safeguard 
procedures  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  any  export  or  reexport  of  a 
supercomputer  with  a  theoretical  peak  per- 
formance at  or  below  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  theoretical  peak  performance  of 
the  average  of  the  two  most  powerful 
supercomputers  currently  available  commer- 
cially in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

"(B)  Before  publishing  the  performance- 
based  indexing  system  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  technical  advisory  committees 
appointed  under  subsection  (h),  and  other  In- 
t«r«sted  parties.  Not  later  than  2  weeks  after 
pabllcatlon  of  such  system  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 


fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate,  that  includes— 

''(1)  the  text  of  the  Federal  Register  notice. 

"(il)  a  summary  of  the  views  expressed  by 
th*  technical  advisory  committees  and  other 
interested  parties  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance-based indexing  system,  and 

"(Hi)  a  description  of  how  the  perform- 
ance-based indexing  system  addresses  the 
views  of  the  technical  advisory  committees 
and  other  Interested  parties. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'security  safeguard  procedures'  means 
procedures  that  are  required  by  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Commerce,  as  a  condition  of  an  au- 
thorization to  export  or  reexport  a 
supercomputer,  primarily  to  restrict  access 
to  and  resale  of  such  supercomputer.". 
SEC.  lOS.  STANDARD  OF  MEASUREMENT  FOR 
COMPUTERS. 

Section  5(a)(6)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a)(6))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(6)",  and 

C2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(B)  In  response  to  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  technical  advisory  committees 
appointed  under  subsection  (h),  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  the  Coordinating  Committee,  propose 
refulations  which  update  and,  where  appro- 
priate, revise  or  replace  the  measurement 
known  as  the  'Processing  Data  Rate',  which 
is  used  in  part  to  determine  licensing  re- 
quirements for  computers  other  than 
supercomputers.  Such  regulations  shall  re- 
flect the  performance  capabilities  of  comput- 
ers end  rely,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, upon  measurements  of  those  capabili- 
ties which  are  objective  and  commonly  un- 
derstood by  the  computer  Industry.". 

SBC.  lOa.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY  TOWARD  COUN- 
TRIES REPRESENTING  A  LESSER 
STRATEGIC  THREAT. 

Section  5(b)(2)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(b)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(2)(A)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  licensing  treatment  of  a  country  on  the 
list  of  controlled  countries  maintained  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
sliould  be  revised  in  any  case  in  which  that 
country- 

'■(i)  represents  a  lesser  strategic  threat; 
and 

"(ii)  accomplishes  the  following: 

'•(I)  implements  an  effective  export  control 
system,  including  enactment  of  legislation 
controlling  shipment  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology subject  to  controls  under  agreement 
of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee  to  controlled  countries  and  im- 
posing effective  penalties  to  deter  violation 
of  its  export  controls; 

"(II)  adopts  technology  security  arrange- 
ments, including  end-use  assurances  and  on- 
site  inspection  and  verification;  and 

"(ni)  terminates  governmental  policies 
aad  intelligence  cooperation  with  other  con- 
trolled countries  relating  to  Illegal  acquisi- 
tion and  diversion  of  controlled  technology. 

"(B)  The  revision  of  controls  necessary  to 
innplement  the  policy  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  Include  the  following; 

"(1)  When  the  SecretaiTr,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  determines  that  necessary 
steps  have  been  taken  to  implement  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  propose  the  adoption 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  spe- 
cial procedure  for  favorable  consideration  of 
exports  to  such  countries  agreed  to  in  the 
Coordinating  Connmittee  High  Level  Meeting 
of  June  6  and  7,  1990,  or  other  countries  the 
Coordinating  Committee  may  designate. 


"(11)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  annually  review  the  perform- 
ance of  such  country  in  implementing  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  and,  to 
the  extent  that  such  performance  indicates 
appropriate  use  and  protection  from  diver- 
sion of  controlled  technology,  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  propose  the  adoption  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  of  more  favorable 
licensing  treatment  or,  if  security  concerns 
increase,  more  restrictive  controls  on  tech- 
nology exports  to  such  country. 

"(ill)  When,  in  addition  to  progress  on  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subi>aragraph  (A),  a 
country  takes  steps  to  reduce  its  offensive 
military  capabilities  and  phase  out  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  including 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  forces,  the 
President  should  seek  agreement  in  the  Co- 
ordinating Conunittee  to  remove  the  country 
from  the  list  of  controlled  countries  and  pro- 
pose licensing  treatment  by  the  Conunittee 
as  a  free  world  or  cooperating  country  des- 
tination. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  should  provide  the 
greatest  possible  technical  assistance  to 
countries  undertaking  the  measures  de- 
scribed in  subparagi'aph  (A).". 

SEC.  lOV.  EAST-WEST  DECONTROL. 

Section  5(c)(5)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401(c)(5))  is 
amended — 

(1)  la  subparagraph  (A) — 

(A)  by  striking  "Not  later  than  6  months 
after  tihe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph" and  inserting  "Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  Amendments 
of  1991";  and 

(B)  IB  clause  (i)  by  striking  all  that  follows 
"technology"  and  inserting  "the  licensing  of 
which  under  this  section  has  been  eliminated 
by  regulations  promulgated  to  implement 
the  agreement  reached  In  the  Coordinating 
Committee  High  Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and 
7,  1990,":  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
impleaienting  fully  the  agreement  reached 
in  the  Coordinating  Committee  High  Level 
Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1990,  relating  to  re- 
moval of  controls,  national  discretion,  and 
favorable  consideration  of  export  licenses, 
and  shall  provide  the  licensing  treatment 
prescribed  in  that  agreement  for  goods  and 
technology  in  accordance  with  the  levels  of 
technology  specified  therein. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  seek  the  approval  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  follow- 
ing: tiat  no  authority  or  permission  may  be 
requlned  to  export  to  any  country  computers 
at  a  level  of  technology  the  export  of  which 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  date 
which  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1968 
would  require  only  notification  of  the  par- 
ticipating governments  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  or  at  a  higher  level  of  tech- 
nology. 

"(D)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  describing  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  reached  in 
the  Coordinating  Committee  High  Level 
Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1990.  Not  later  than 
May  1,  1991.  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Export  Administration,  the  Under 
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Secretary  of  State  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  shall  appear  before  both  such  com- 
mittees to  present  testimony  on  the  report. 
Such  report  shall  include  descriptions  of— 

"(i)  the  status  of  implementing  the  'Core 
List'  provided  for  in  the  agreement  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  criteria  used  in  developing 
the  Core  List. 

"(ii)  the  status  of  implementing  the  spe- 
cial procedure  for  countries  representing  a 
lesser  strategic  threat  provided  for  in  the 
agreement, 

"(ill)  the  status  of  implementing  the  na- 
tional discretion  and  favorable  consideration 
procedures  contained  in  the  agreement, 

"(iv)  the  status  of  implementing  a  license- 
free  zone  among  the  governments  participat- 
ing in  the  Coordinating  Committee,  includ- 
ing a  common  standard  of  enforcement,  and 

"(V)  the  strategic  Justification  for  and  im- 
pact of  the  agreement  as  they  relate  to  the 
military  capabilities  and  technology  acquisi- 
tion efforts  of  controlled  countries. 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  goods  and  technology 
from  which  export  controls  have  been  re- 
moved under  subparagraph  (A),  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  may  thereafter  be 
imposed  on  such  goods  or  technology  only  if 
such  controls  are  agreed  to  by  the  partici- 
pating governments  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee.". 

SEC.  108.  COMMODITY  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2416)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Commodity  Jurisdiction.— (l)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
item  may  be  Included  on  both  the  control 
list  and  the  United  States  Munitions  List, 
after  the  publication  of  the  lists  required 
under  paragraph  (6)  and  the  resolution  of  any 
dispute  with  respect  to  such  lists  under  para- 
graph (7). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(A)  an  item  agreed  for  control  on  the 
International  Munitions  List  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee  shall 
be  subject  to  control  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  and  not  under  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  an  Item  not  agreed  for  control  on  the 
International  Munitions  List  of  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  shall  be  subject  to  control 
under  this  Act  and  not  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

"(3)  An  item  described  in  paragraph  (5) 
that  is  not  on  the  International  Munitions 
List  may  be  subject  to  control  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act^ 

"(A)(i)  for  a  period  of  9  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  United  States  la-oposes  to 
the  Coordinating  Committee  that  the  Item 
be  added  to  the  International  Munitions 
List,  and 

"(11)  for  an  additional  9-month  period,  but 
only  if  negotiations  in  the  Coordinating 
Committee  to  add  the  item  to  the  Inter- 
national Munitions  List  are  continuing;  or 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  consulu- 
tion  with  the  Secretary,  so  determines,  ex- 
cept that  If  the  Secretary  disagrees  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  such  item, 
the  item  may  be  subject  to  control  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  only  If  the  dis- 
agreement Is  resolved  by  the  2  Secretaries  or 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (7). 

"(4)  An  item  that  is  not  on  the  Inter- 
national Munitions  List  may  be  subject  to 
control  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
If  the  Presldenfc— 


"(A)  determines  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances exist  affecting  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  which  require  that 
the  item  be  controlled  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act; 

"(B)  proposes  to  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee that  the  item  be  added  to  the  Inter- 
national Munitions  List,  and 

"(C)  within  10  days  after  making  the  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (A),  submits  a 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  describing  In  detail  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination,  in  appropriate 
classified  form,  as  necessary. 

"(5)  An  item  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  Is 
an  item  that— 

"(A)  is  specially  designed,  developed,  con- 
flgrured,  adapted,  or  modified  for  military  or 
intelligence  application; 

"(B)  does  not  have  significant  civil  appli- 
cations; and 

"(C)  is  not  a  component  the  performance 
capacity  and  function  of  which  are  essen- 
tially equivalent  to  those  used  for  civil  ap- 
plications. 

"(6)(A)(1)  Within  3  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  the  control  list  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  publish  the  United 
States  Munitions  List,  with  all  revisions 
that  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(11)  Within  3  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  publish  in  a  separate  list  those 
items  remaining  subject  to  control  under  the 
Arms  Ebtport  Control  Act  under  iiaragraph 
(3). 

"(B)  If  either  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stote  falls  to  publish  a  revised  list 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A)(i), 
there  shall  be  excluded  fi-om  the  list  of  the 
Secretary  that  did  not  so  publish  a  revised 
list,  any  item  included  on  the  list  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  did  so  publish  a  revised  list. 

"(7)(A)  Whenever— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  receives  a  request  to  determine  wheth- 
er an  item  is  subject  to  control  under  this 
Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 

"(11)  either  Secretary  finds  that  an  item  is 
included  on  both  the  control  list  and  the 
United  States  Munitions  List, 

"(ill)  an  item  appearing  on  the  list  of  one 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (6)(AK1)  is  consid- 
ered by  the  other  Secretary  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  other  Secretary,  or 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  disagrees  with  the  in- 
clusion of  an  item  on  the  list  published 
under  paragraph  (6)(A)(ii). 

the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  State  (as 
the  case  may  be)  shall  refer  the  matter  and 
any  relevant  information  to  the  other  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  The  2  Secretaries  shall  have  a  period 
Of  15  days  following  the  referral  of  a  matter 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  resolve  any  dif- 
ferences with  respect  to  the  matter  Involved. 

"(C)  If  the  2  Secretaries  fail  to  resolve  such 
differences  within  that  15-day  period,  either 
Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent who,  within  16  days  after  receiving  the 
referral,  shall  notify  the  Secretaries  of  his 
determination  on  the  matter  in  dispute. 

"(D)  In  the  event  that  either  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  respond  to 
a  referral  under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the 
other  Secretary,  the  Secretary  that  did  not 
so  respond  shall  be  deemed  to  concur  with 
the  other  Secretary  on  the  matter  in- 
volved.". 

(b)  Treatment  of  Munitions  List  for 
Purposes  of  Certain  Statutes.— 


(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  ref- 
erences in  the  following  provisions  of  law  to 
the  United  States  Munitions  List  or  items  on 
the  United  States  Munitions  List,  or  to  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  shall,  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  United  States  Munitions  List,  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  in  effect  on 
May  1.  1990: 

(A)  Section  40  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2780). 

(B)  Section  902(a)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991. 

(C)  Section  317  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 

(2)  Sunset  provision.- The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  terminate  on  June  30, 
1992. 

SEC.  I«M.  CONTROLS  ON  TELECOMMUNICATION& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5(c)  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(8)(A)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  propose  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee  as  part  of  the  United  States  "Core 
List'  proposal  that  countries  of  a  lesser  stra- 
tegic threat  qualifying  for  the  special  proce- 
dure agreed  to  in  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee High  Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1990. 
should,  in  the  case  of  exports  of  tele- 
communications equipment  and  associated 
operations  technical  data  as  described  In 
subsection  (e)(8).  be  accorded  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee's  least  restrictive  control 
procedures. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'telecommunications  equipment'  means  all 
equipment  used  in  the  transmission  or  re- 
ceipt of  either  voice  or  data  Information. 
Such  term  includes  equipment  used  in  the 
transmission  of  analog  or  digital  informa- 
tion. 

"(C)(i)  In  the  case  of  countries  that  qualify 
as  a  lesser  strategic  threat  under  the  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee High  Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and  7,  1980, 
the  United  States  should  propose  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  that  exports  of  com- 
puter network  software  and  related  equip- 
ment for  civilian  end  use  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  licensing  treatment  as  that  i>er- 
mitted  for  computer  systems  exported  for 
Interconnection  to  such  networks  and  shall 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  telecommuni- 
cations controls  established  by  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

"(ii)  For  purjmses  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'computer  network  software  and  relat- 
ed equipment'  Includes  computer  software 
that  provides  services  and  management  for 
local  area,  Intracity,  interolty,  and  inter- 
national data  comumunlcations  networks, 
and  computer  equipment  specifically  dedi- 
cated to  the  support  of  such  networks.". 

(b)  Report.— The  President  shall  study  the 
national  security  implications  of  the  trans- 
fer of  telecommunications  equi[Hnent  and 
technology  to  controlled  countries  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  and.  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  submit  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  report  on  the  study,  in  classified  form, 
as  appropriate. 

SEC.  lia  EXFORTB  SUBJECT  TO  NATIWIAL  DIS- 
CRETION AND  FAVORABLE  CONSID- 
ERA'nON. 

(a)  Licensing.— Section  5(e)  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(e))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 
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"(7)  In  Implementing:  the  national  discre- 
tion and  ravorable  consideration  procedures 
agreed  to  by  the  Coordlnatingr  Committee. 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  actions  of 
Other  participating  gtjvemmente  In  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  in  approving  or  deny- 
ing export  licenses  that  are  subject  to  such 
procedures  and  shall  seek  to  ensure  that 
United  States  exports  are  not  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.". 

(b)  IN  General.— Section  10  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
3409)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(p)  Exports  Subject  to  National  Dis- 
cretion.—In  each  Instance  In  which  an  ex- 
I)ort  license  application  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  the  national  discretion 
procedures  of  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  Secretary  shall  formally  issue  or  deny  a 
license  within  15  days  after  a  properly  com- 
pleted application  has  been  submitted  under 
this  section. 

"(q)  EaiPORTS  Subject  to  Favorable  Con- 
8IDERATI0N.— In  each  instance  in  which  an 
export  license  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation procedures  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee or  subject  to  special  national  discre- 
tion procedures  requiring  30  days  advance 
notification  to  the  Coordinating  Committee. 
the  Secretary  shall  formally  deny  the  license 
or  it  shall  be  forwarded  for  review  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  within  15  days  after  a 
properly  completed  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted under  this  section,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  applicant  that  additional 
time  will  be  required  to  conduct  a  prelicense 
Investigation,  but  in  any  case  the  Secretary 
shall  deny  the  license  or  forward  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Coordinating  Committee  within 
45  days  after  a  properly  completed  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted.". 

(c)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Section 
10(e)(2)(A)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2409(e)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Except"  and  inserting 
the  following;  "For  general  exception  cases 
controlled  under  section  5  of  this  Act  and  ex- 
cept". 


J  Ml 


111.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  FOR  GENERAL 
EXCEFTION  CASES. 

Section  3  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2402)  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting  the 
following: 

"(15)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States— 

"(A)  In  considering  the  submission  of  cases 
to  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  behalf  of  United  States  ex- 
porters, including  general  exception  cases,  to 
ensure  consistency  in  the  treatment  of  ex- 
porters from  the  United  States  and  from 
other  countries  participating  in  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  and  to  support  democ- 
racy. Tree  enterprise,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  Extern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

"(B)  to  provide  specinc  gruldelines  to  Unit- 
ed States  exporters,  through  the  publication 
of  regulations,  public  notices,  and  advisory 
opinions,  with  respect  to  goods,  sectors,  and 
end  users  eligible  for  general  exceptions  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  and  to  fully 
and  promptly  notify  United  States  exporters 
of  all  agreements  and  decisions  adopted  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  with  respect  to 
such  exceptions.". 

8CC  111  CONTROL  LIST  REVIEW. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— Section  5(c)  (SO  U.S.C. 
App.  a404(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following:    "and   shall    reflect   multilateral 


control   agreements   reached   by   the   group 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee";  and 
(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
tht  following: 

•'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  review  all  goods 
and  technology  on  the  control  list  at  least 
once  each  year  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  in  section  3(2)(A)  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  review 
shall  consider  proposals  for  removing  con- 
trols on  exports  and  other  changes  in  policy 
arising  from  applying  the  Indexing  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  subsection  (g),  and  shall 
serve  as  a  basis  for  United  States  proposals 
for  revision  of  the  International  Industrial 
List  maintained  by  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. To  this  end,  the  United  States  shall 
seek  to  ensure  that  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee reviews  each  item  on  its  list  at  least 
once  every  2  years  and  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  periodic  review  of  each  item  on 
the  control  list  for  national  security  reasons 
so  as  to  achieve  the  same  2-year  review 
cycle.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Coordinating 
Committee  has  failed  to  review  an  entry  on 
the  International  Industrial  List  within  2 
yeers,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  based 
upon  United  States  review  of  its  comparable 
entry,  propose  a  review  by  the  Coordinating 
CoBTimittee  of  that  entry.  Before  beginning 
each  periodic  review,  which  may  not  exceed 
180  days  in  length,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish notice  of  that  review  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  30-day 
period  during  each  review  for  comment  and 
the  submission  of  data,  with  or  without  oral 
presentation,  by  interested  Government 
agencies  and  other  affected  parties.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  further  assess,  as  part  of  each 
review,  the  availability  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States,  of  goods  and  technology 
comparable  to  those  subject  to  export  con- 
trols imposed  under  this  section.  After  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Government 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination of  any  revisions  in  the  list  within 
30  days  after  the  end  of  the  review  period. 
Tie  concurrence  or  approval  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  is  not  required  before 
any  such  revision  is  made.  The  Secretary 
shBll  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  any  re- 
visions in  the  list,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  revisions.  In  the  case  of  na- 
tional security  controls  Implemented  in  co- 
operation with  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
such  revisions  in  the  list  shall  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  scope  of  controls  agreed  to 
in  the  Coordinating  Committee  and  shall  be 
made  effective  no  later  than  the  effective 
date  agreed  to  by  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  apply 
to  revisions  in  the  list  which  consist  of  re- 
moving items  from  the  list  or  making 
changes  in  categories  of.  or  other  specifica- 
tions in,  items  on  the  list.". 

(b)  SUNSET  OF  Control  List.— Section  5(c) 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•(9)(A)  Notwithstanding:  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  as  of  September  30,  1992, 
and  as  of  the  end  of  each  2-year  period  occur- 
ring thereafter— 

"(1)  all  controls  on  the  export  of  goods  and 
tachnology  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  shall  terminate,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
a*  appropriate,  and 

"(11)  there  shall  be  included  in  a  United 
States  proposal  to  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee the  termination  of  all  controls  on  the  ex- 
port of  goods  and  technology  to  any  con- 
trolled country, 

unless  a  determination  is  made  with  respect 
to  such  controls  under  subparsLgraph  (B). 


"(B)  Clause  (i)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  good  or  technology  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  good  or 
technology  shall  be  subject  to  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  on  the  basis  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)(A).  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  good  or  technology  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  any  other  country  or  com- 
bination of  countries  which  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(C)  The  form  of  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  goods  or  technology  may  be  either — 

"(1)  a  separate  determination  with  respect 
to  a  particular  good  or  technology,  or 

"(11)  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
technoiogical  parameters  descriptive  of  cat- 
egories of  goods  or  technology. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  each  such  deter- 
mination In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(D)  Not  later  than  November  1,  1992,  and 
not  later  than  the  end  of  each  2-year  period 
occurring  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  oomplete  the  consultations  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  and  shall  submit  a 
proposal  to  the  Coordinating  Committee  to 
terminate  controls  applicable  to  the  export 
of  all  foods  or  technology  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)(il)  applies. 

"(E)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Coordinating  Committee 
makes  a  decision  concerning  a  proposal 
made  by  the  United  States  under  subpara- 
graph (D),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  those  changes  in  export 
contrails  resulting  from  such  decision. 

"(F)  Before  the  effective  date  established 
by  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  imple- 
menting a  decision  described  in  subpara- 
graph (E),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  those 
changes  in  the  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act  tliat  are  necessary  to  Implement  such 
decision. 

"(G)  Not  later  than  the  effective  date  es- 
tablisHed  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
implementing  a  decision  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (E),  the  Secretary  shall  cease  to 
require  authority  or  permission  to  export 
any  goods  or  technology  for  which  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  has  ceased  to  require 
authority  or  permission  to  export  under  such 
decision,  and  shall  implement  any  other 
changes  in  export  controls  that  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  decision.". 
SEC.  1 B.  UNILATERAL  CONTROL& 

Section  5(c)(6)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e)(6))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  ex- 
port control  shall  be  considered  to  be  unilat- 
erally maintained  by  the  United  States  if  It 
is  a  restriction,  condition,  or  Interpretation 
Imposed  by  the  Secretary  \ipon  any  goods  or 
technology,  or  upon  any  license  application 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology, 
that  IB  not  Imposed  or  Implemented  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  by  other  participating 
governments  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, or  that  Is  not  otherwise  specifically  per- 
mitted by  this  Act. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  ensure 
that   no   new    unilateral    controls   are   cre- 
ated.". 
SEC.  114.  TRADE  SHOWS. 

Section  5(e)(6)  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Consistent  with  multilateral  control 
arrangements,  an  application  for  a  license 
for  the  export  to  a  controlled  country  of  any 
good  on  which  export  controls  are  in  effect 
under  this  section,  without  regard  to  the 
technical  specifications  of  the  good,  for  the 
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purpose  of  demonstration  or  exhibition  at  a 
trade  show,  shall  carry  a  presumption  of  ap- 
proval if— 

"(A)  the  United  States  exporter  retains 
title  to  the  good  and  complies  with  any  safe- 
gruard  requirement  imposed  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  entire  period  in  which  the  good  is 
in  the  controlled  country;  and 

"(B)  the  exporter  removes  the  good  from 
the  controlled  country  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
trade  show  or  demonstration,  as  defined  in 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.". 

SEC.    lis.    EXPORTS    OF    RELATED    TECHNICAL 
DATA 

Section  5(e)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Any  general  or  validated  license  au- 
thorizing the  export  of  any  goods  or  tech- 
nology shall  also  authorize  the  export  of  op- 
eration technical  data  related  to  such  goods 
or  technology,  whether  or  not  such  data  is 
specifically  referenced  in  the  license  or  li- 
cense application,  if  the  technical  level  of 
the  data  does  not  exceed  the  minimum  level 
necessary  to  install,  repair,  maintain,  in- 
spect, operate,  or  use  the  goods  or  tech- 
nology.". 

SEC.  11«.  INDEXING  PROCEDURES. 

Section  5(g)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(g))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Indexing. — (l)  In  order  to  ensure  that 
requirements  for  validated  licenses  and 
other  licenses  authorizing  multiple  exports 
are  periodically  removed  as  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  such  requirements  become 
obsolete  with  respect  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1991,  establish,  in 
response  to  recommendations  of  technical 
advisory  committees  under  paragraph  (2),  in- 
dexing procedures  which  provide  for  in- 
creases in  the  performance  levels  of  goods  or 
technology  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A) 
that  are  subject  to  any  such  licensing  re- 
quirements. Such  indexing  procedures  shall 
emphasize  the  technical  specifications  of 
goods  or  technology  below  which  no  author- 
ity or  permission  to  export  is  required  as 
compared  to  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced conunercially  available  version  of  the 
same  or  equivalent  goods  or  technology. 
With  respect  to  goods  or  technology  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  which  no  longer 
meet  the  performance  levels  increased  pursu- 
ant to  such  procedures — 

"(A)  the  removal  of  controls  on  exports  of 
such  goods  or  technology  to  controlled  coun- 
tries shall  be  incorporated  into  United 
States  proposals  to  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, and 

"(B)  controls  under  this  section  on  exports 
of  such  goods  or  technology  to  countries 
other  than  controlled  countries  shall  be  re- 
moved, after  consultations  with  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  as  appropriate, 
unless— 

"(1)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  executive  departments  (as 
defined  in  section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code),  issues  a  determination  that  removal 
of  controls  on  the  goods  or  technology  will 
permit  exports  that  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(11)  the  Secretary  reports  that  determina- 
tion in  writing,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  specific  anticipated  impact  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  consider,  where  ap- 
propriate, eliminating  site  visitation  re- 
quirements for  goods  and  technology  from 
which  export  controls  have  been  removed 
under  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  direct  the  technical  advisory 
committees  appointed  under  subsection  (h) 
to  recommend  indexing  procedures  for  goods 
or  technology— 

"(i)  which  are  eligible  for  export  under  a 
distribution  license. 

"(ii)  which  are  eligible  for  favorable  con- 
sideration under  the  rules  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee, 

"(iii)  below  which  exports  require  only  no- 
tification of  the  governments  participating 
in  the  Coordinating  Committee,  and 

"(iv)  below  which  no  authority  or  permis- 
sion to  export  may  be  required  under  this 
section. 

The  technical  advisory  committees  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  for  indexing 
procedures,  as  they  are  made,  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  determine,  within  30  days 
after  each  submission,  or  within  45  days 
after  a  submission  in  the  event  of  an  objec- 
tion by  the  head  of  any  other  executive  de- 
Pttirtment.  whether  to  accept  the  procedures 
or  to  refer  the  procedures  back  to  the  appro- 
priate technical  advisory  committee  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

"(B)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IKA)  shall  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee,  at  which  list 
review  is  conducted,  that  is  held  after  the 
procedures  under  this  subsection  are  applied 
to  the  goods  or  technology  involved.". 

SEC.  117.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  OTHER  COUN- 
TRIES; DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

Section  5(k)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(k))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(k)"; 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  "(b)(2)" 
and  inserting  "(a)(4)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  re- 
view of.  and  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  on,  the  goods  and 
technology  available  from  newly  Industri- 
alized countries  to  determine  If  such  goods 
and  technology  are  of  such  sophistication 
that  they  warrant  multilateral  export  con- 
trols. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
multilateral  controls  are  warranted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  propose  to  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  initiate  negotiations 
with  such  newly  industrialized  countries  to 
reach  agreements  with  them  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  to  obtain  their  participation  in 
the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(3)  Whenever— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  a 
decision  or  determination  under  this  Act 
that  affects  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  controlled  countries, 

"(B)  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  deter- 
mination, and 

"(C)  such  determination  is  final  except 
that  the  approval  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  required, 

the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  within  7  days 
after  receiving  that  determination  fW)m  the 
Secretary,  submit  to  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee a  United  States  proposal  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  applying  that  determina- 
tion to  exports  to  controlled  countries. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Commerce  des- 


ignated by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  permanent  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Coordinating  Committee.". 

SEC.  118l  removal  OF  SBCTION  Mk)  DBSIGNAp 
TKMH. 

Section  5(kKl)  (as  amended  by  section  117) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "If  any  country  accorded  the  treatment 
authorized  by  the  preceding  sentence  falls  to 
maintain  export  restrictions  comparable  in 
practice  to  those  maintained  by  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  shall  restrict  or  terminate 
such  treatment  of  that  country.". 

SEC.  n«.  NOTIFICATION  OF  COCOM  ACHONS. 

Section  5  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(r)  Publication  of  COCOM  Actions.— (1) 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  full  text  of  the  3  International 
Lists  of  the  group  known  as  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  together  with  all  notes  and 
understandings  concerning  such  lists  that 
are  agreed  to  by  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. The  Secretary  shall  update  the  publica- 
tion under  the  preceding  sentence  at  least 
once  in  each  1-year  period  occurring  there- 
after. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish— 

"(A)  the  full  text  of  any  agreements  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  affecting  the  Inter- 
national Lists,  together  with  all  notes,  un- 
derstandings, and  other  asiiects  of  such 
agreements,  all  revisions  to  such  texts,  and 
the  proposals  of  the  United  States  to  revise 
the  International  Lists  that  are  submitted  to 
the  Coordinating  Committee  before  negotia- 
tions on  these  proposals  begin  (except  for 
classified  information  contained  in  the  jus- 
tification for  such  proposals). 

"(B)  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in 
section  12(c),  decisions  on  requests  for  gen- 
eral exceptions  to  the  Industrial  List  ix>rtion 
of  the  International  Lists  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  and 

"(C)  other  decisions  made  by  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

Such  publication  shall  be  made  within  30 
days  after  the  agreements  are  reached,  nego- 
tiations on  the  proposals  begin,  or  the  deci- 
sions are  made,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  pub- 
lication of  a  particular  matter  need  not  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  makes  a  written 
finding  to  the  Congress  that  to  publish  that 
matter  would  be  contrary  to  national  or 
international  security,  would  abridge  the 
confidentiality  of  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  or 
would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  to  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee.". 

SEC.  ISO.  REVIEW  OF  UCEN8E& 

Section  10  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2409)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(D    Countries   of    C^oncern    Regarding 

PROUFERATION  AND  REGIONAL  STABILITY.— (1) 

A  determination  of  the  Secretary  to  approve 
the  export  license  applications  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  iieriod  of  ao  days. 

"(2)  The  license  applications  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies  are  those  for — 

"(A)  the  export  of  goods  or  technology 
under  the  authority  of  section  6(1)  to  a  coun- 
try of  concern  regarding  missile  prolifera- 
tion; 
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"(B)  the  export  of  ^oods  or  technology 
oiider  the  authority  of  section  6(m)  to  a 
country  of  concern  re^ardln^  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  proliferation;  and 

"(C)  the  export  of  goods  or  technology  to 
Inn.  Iraq,  Libya,  Syria,  or  any  other  coun- 
try whose  government  Is  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  6( J)  to  be  a  government  that 
has  repeatedly  provided  support  for  acts  of 
International  terrorism. 

"(3)  The  countries  of  concern  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  maintained  on  a  classi- 
fied list  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  disagrrees 
with  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  to 
approve  an  export  license  to  which  para- 
graph (2)(A)  or  (C)  applies,  or  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  disagrees  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  to  approve  an  ex- 
port license  to  which  paragraph  (2)(B)  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  State  (as 
the  case  may  be)  shall  so  notify  the  Sec- 
retary within  the  20  days  provided  for  con- 
sultation on  the  determination.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  State  (as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  the  matter 
to  the  President  for  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute. The  Secretary  shall  also  submit  the 
Secretary's  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  license  application. 

"(5)  The  President  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  export  license  application  with- 
in 20  days  after  receiving  the  submission  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  State  under 
paragraph  (4). 

"(6)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  State  (as 
the  case  may  be)  fails  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary within  the  time  period  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (4).  the  Secretary  may  approve 
the  license  application  without  awaiting  the 
notification  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
State  (as  the  case  may  be).  If  the  President 
falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  on  the  export  license  applica- 
tion within  the  time  period  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (5).  the  Secretary  may  approve 
the  license  application  without  awaiting  the 
President's  decision  on  the  license  applica- 
tion. 

"(7)  Within  10  days  after  an  export  license 
Is  issued  to  which  this  subsection  applies. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  li- 
cense application  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments issued  to  the  applicant,  to  the  extent 
that  the  relevant  Secretary  indicates  the 
need  to  receive  such  application  and  docu- 
ments.". 

SEC  Ml.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIE& 

SecUon  11(b)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2410(b))  is 
amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2>— 

(1)  by  striking  "five  times"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  "10  times"; 

(2)  by  striking  "Sl.OOO.OOO"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "S2.000.000"; 

(3)  by  striking  "S2S0.000  '  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "UOO.OOO";  and 

(4)  by  striking  "5  years"  and  inserting  "10 
years". 


in.  POUCT  TOWARD  COUNTRIES  RECEIV- 
ING LICENSING  BENEFira 

Section  llA  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2410a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1).  by  inserting  after 
"C^nunittee."  the  following:  "pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  restrict  exports  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  section  5(k)(l).  or  pursuant 
to  an  export  control  system  maintained  by  a 
controlled  country  that  is  receiving  ex- 
panded licensing  benefits  from  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  because  of  its  recogrnition 


ais  a  lesser  strategic  threat  as  described  in 
section  5(b)(2),";  and 
(I)  in  subsection  (by- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  comma  at  the  end; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ".  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■*(3)  the  revocation  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
validated  export  license  previously  issued  for 
export  by  or  to  that  foreign  person,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  and 
entry  by  the  Secretary  of  an  order  denying 
all  export  privileges  to  that  foreign  person. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  order  under 
pacagraph  (3)  in  the  Federal  Register.". 

SEC.  12S.  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITV. 

(a)  Forfeiture  of  Seized  Items.— Section 
12(a)(3)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  24U(a)(3))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•*(C)  All  goods  or  technology  lawfully 
seiied  under  this  paragraph  by  authorized  of- 
fictrs  or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.  Those  provisions  of  law  relating  to — 

"(i)  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial  for- 
feiture, and  condemnation  of  property  for 
violations  of  the  customs  laws, 

•'(ii)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 

•*(iii)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeitures,  and 

•'(iv)  the  compromise  of  claims, 

shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph, 
insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act;  except  that  such  duties  as  are 
imposed  upon  the  customs  officer  or  any 
other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  property  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  of  property  under  this 
subparagraph  by  the  Secretary  or  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  may  be  authorized  or  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary, 
or,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  by  any 
other  agency  that  has  authority  to  manage 
and  dispose  of  seized  property.". 

(b)  Investigative  Operations.— Section 
12(R)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  para- 
graph (9);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)(A)  With  respect  to  any  undercover  in- 
veitigative  operation  conducted  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Export  Enforcement  of  the  Departs 
mant  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  "OEE")  necessary  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  violations  of 
this  Act — 

"(1)  funds  made  available  for  export  en- 
forcement under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
purchase  property,  buildings,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, and  to  lease  space  within  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  sections  1341  and 
3334  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  the  third 
undesignated  paragraph  under  the  heading 
■Miscellaneous'  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877 
(19  Stat.  370;  40  U.S.C.  34).  sections  3732(a) 
and  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)  and  22),  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304,  and  section 
30$.  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tite  Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and 
(c)  and  255); 

*'(ii)  funds  made  available  for  export  en- 
forcement under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  es- 
tablish or  to  acquire  proprietary  corpora- 
tions or  business  entities  as  part  of  an  OEE 
undercover  operation,  and  to  operate  such 


corporations  or  business  entitles  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  without  regard  to  section  9102 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code; 

"(ill)  fUnda  made  available  for  export  en- 
forcement under  this  Act  and  the  proceeds 
trom  OEE  undercover  operations  may  be  de- 
posited in  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 641  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  3302  of  title  31.  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(iv)  the  proceeds  from  OEE  undercover 
operations  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in  such  op- 
erations without  reg£u:d  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  Stotes  Code; 
if  the  Director  of  OEE  (or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  by  the  Director)  certifies, 
in  writing,  that  any  action  authorized  by 
clause  (i),  (11),  (ill),  or  (Iv)  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  undercover  operation. 

"(B)  tf  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  OEIE  un- 
dercover operation  with  a  net  value  of  more 
than  sao.OOO  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of.  OEE  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  as  much  in  advance  of  such 
disposition  as  the  Director  of  OEE  or  his  or 
her  designee  determines  is  practicable.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  after  obligations  incurred  by  the 
corporation  or  business  enterprise  are  met, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(C)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect t»  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  this  paragraph  are  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  op- 
eration, such  proceeds  or  the  balance  of  such 
proceeds  remaining  at  the  time  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(D)(1)  The  Director  of  OEE  shall  conduct 
a  detailed  financial  audit  of  each  undercover 
investigative  operation  which  is  closed  and 
shall  svbmlt  the  results  of  the  audit  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary.  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  an  OEIE  undercover  operation  is  closed, 
the  Director  of  OEE  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  results  of  the  audit. 

"(11)  The  Director  of  OEE  shall  also  submit 
as  part  of  the  annual  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  14  a  report  to  the 
CongrcBS  specifying — 

"(I)  the  number  of  OE£  undercover  inves- 
tigative operations  pending  as  of  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  such  report  Is  submit- 
ted; 

"(II)  the  number  of  OEE  undercover  Inves- 
tigative operations  commenced  In  the  1-year 
period  preceding  the  period  for  which  such 
report  is  submitted;  SLnd 

"(HI)  the  number  of  OEE  undercover  inves- 
tigative operations  closed  in  the  1-year  i>e- 
rlod  preceding  the  period  for  which  such  re- 
port is  submitted  and,  with  respect  to  each 
such  closed  undercover  operation,  the  results 
obtained  and  any  civil  claims  made  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D)— 

"(1)  the  term  'closed'  refers  to  the  earliest 
point  in  time  at  which  all  criminal  proceed- 
ings (other  than  appeals)  are  concluded,  or 
covert  activities  are  concluded,  whichever 
occurs  later; 

"(11)  the  terms  'undercover  investigative 
operation'  and  'undercover  operation'  mean 
any  undercover  investigative  operation  con- 
ducted by  OEE— 

"(I)  In  which  the  gross  receipts  (excluding 
interest  earned)  exceed  $50,000,  or  expendi- 
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tures (other  than  expenditures  for  salaries  of 
employees)  exceed  (150,000,  and 

"(11)  which  is  exempt  trom  section  3302  or 
9102  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
except  that  subclauses  (I)  and  (U)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress required  by  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(D);  and 

"(ill)  the  term  'employees'  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  section  2105  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.". 

SEC.  1S4.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  13(a)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2412(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  appucability.— 

"(1)  Exemptions  from  administrative 
PROCEDURE. — Except  as  expressly  provided  in 
this  Act,  sections  551,  553  through  559.  and 
701  through  706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
do  not  apply  to  the  functions  exercised  under 
this  Act. 

"(2)  JUDICIAL  REVIEW.— A  final  agency  ac- 
tion under  this  Act  may  be  reviewed  by  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  this  paragraph.  The 
court's  review  in  any  such  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  determining  whether — 

"(A)  a  regulation— 

"(1)  falls  to  take  an  action  compelled  by 
this  Act. 

"(11)  takes  an  action  prohibited  by  this 
Act,  or 

"(ill)  otherwise  violates  the  express  terms 
of  this  Act; 

"(B)  an  agency  action  violates  the  express 
terms  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  an  agency  action  violates  the  express 
terms  of  an  agency  regulation  establishing 
time  requirements  or  other  procedural  re- 
quirements of  a  non-discretionary  nature; 

"(D)  the  issuance  of  regulations  compelled 
by  this  Act  complies  with  time  restrictions 
Imposed  by  this  Act; 

"(E)  license  decisions  are  made  and  appeals 
thereof  are  concluded  in  compliance  with 
time  restrictions  Imposed  by  this  Act; 

"(F)  classifications  and  advisory  opinions 
are  issued  in  compliance  with  time  restric- 
tions imposed  by  this  Act; 

"(G)  foreign  availability  determinations 
are  In  compliance  with  time  restrictions  im- 
posed by  this  Act;  or 

"(H)  the  United  States  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  section  5(0  after  a  for- 
eign availability  determination  has  been 
rendered.". 

SBC.  Its.  POUCY  TOWARD  THE  PEOPLED  REPUB- 
UC  OP  CHINA. 

(a)  PINDQIQS  AND  POLICY.— The  Congress 
finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  and  the  group  known 
as  the  Coordinating  Committee  have  granted 
special  licensing  preferences  In  favor  of  ex- 
ports to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  com- 
pared to  other  controlled  countries  under  the 
Elxport  Administration  Act  of  1979,  based 
upon  a  consensus  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  posed  a  reduced  national  security 
threat; 

(2)  the  United  States  policy  of  differentiate 
ing  the  People's  Republic  of  China  from 
other  controlled  countries  was  also  intended 
to  encourage  emerging  democratization  and 
economic  reform  In  that  country;  and 

(3)  the  assumptions  underlying  past  policy 
must  be  reevaluated  In  light  of  massive 
abuses  of  human  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  evi- 
dence that  the  Chinese  Government  has  as- 
sisted In  the  proliferation  of  missiles  and  nu- 
clear technology  to  politically  volatile  areas 
of  the  world. 


It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  exix>rt  licensing  preferences  for 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  should  be 
eliminated,  applications  for  distribution  li- 
censes and  comprehensive  operations  li- 
censes under  section  4(a)(2)  of  the  E^xport  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  should  be  denied, 
and  access  to  dual-use  goods  and  technology 
representing  proliferation  concerns  should 
be  restricted. 

(b)  No  Preferential  Treatment.— Section 
5(b)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)(A)  In  the  context  of  the  'Core  List'  ex- 
ercise undertaken  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  Coordinating  Committee  High 
Level  Meeting  of  June  6  and  7.  1990,  the  Unit- 
ed States  representative  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee  should  oppose  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  com- 
pared to  the  treatment  of  other  controlled 
countries. 

"(B)  If  the  President  determines  that  li- 
censing treatment  for  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  should  be  liberalized  compared  to 
other  controlled  countries,  no  action  to  so 
liberalize  such  treatment  should  be  taken 
until  30  days  after  the  President  reports  such 
determination  to  the  Congress  stating  the 
justification  for  the  change  in  policy.". 

(c)  Proliferation  Concerns  Regarding 
the  People's  Repi3lic  of  China. — Section  6 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2405),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(q)  Proliferation  Concerns  Regarding 
THE  People's  Republic  of  China.— (l)  Re- 
quests for  authority  or  permission  to  export 
goods  or  technology  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  which  are  controlled  under  this  sec- 
tion, pursuant  to  multilateral  arrangements 
to  control  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons 
and  missile  technology,  should  be  denied  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  assurances  regarding 
appropriate  end-use  and  nontransfer  of  goods 
or  technology  to  a  country  or  project  of  con- 
cern. 

"(2)  In  order  to  discourage  proliferation  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  seek  the  cooperation 
of  other  governments  Involved  In  multilat- 
eral control  arrangements  to  restrict  exports 
of  such  goods  and  technology  in  harmonizing 
treatment  of  exports  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  with  control  efforts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(3)  The  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  in  effect  unless  the  President 
determines  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  ceased  to 
act  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with  multilat- 
eral nonprollferation  efforts.". 

SEC.  198.  EXPORT  OF  SATELUTSS  POR  LAUNCH 
BY  PEOPLED  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 

(a)  PROHiBrnoN.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  satellite  of  United 
States  origin  that  Is  intended  for  launch 
ft-om  a  launch  vehicle  owned  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  may  be  exported  fit>m  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Waiver.— The  prohibition  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  case-by-case  basis  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is.  with  regard  to  the  respective  sat- 
ellite, components,  or  technology  related 
thereto  for  which  the  export  license  request 
is  pending,  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  Regarding  International  Trade  in 
Commercial  Launch  Services. 


SEC.  1*7.  EXPORTS  TO  IHB  SOVIET  UNION. 

(a)  Lithuania.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
otherwise  permitted  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  may  be  licensed 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  entered  into  seri- 
ous negotiations  with  the  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Lithuania  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  self-determination  of  Lithuania  and 
is  conducting  such  negotiations  without  eco- 
nomic coercion. 

(b)  Emigration  Restrictions  on  Soviet 
Jewry.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  otherwise 
permitted  by  virtue  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  should  be  made  if  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  action  to  restrict  the  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  trom  the  Soviet  Union. 

SEC.  188.  PROmBTnON  OT  CERTAIN  TRANS- 
ACTIONS BETWEEN  CERTAIN  UNIT- 
ED STATES  FIRMS  AND  CUBA. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  license  may  be  issued  for  any  trans- 
action described  in  section  515.559  of  title  31, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1989. 
SEC  1».  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  18(b)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2417(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  the  puriMses  of  this 
Ac^- 

"(1)  $46,707,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991.  of 
which  S150.(X)0  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
representation  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee  at  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee under  section  5(k)(4);  and 

"(2)  such  additional  amounts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases 
in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law,  and  other  non- 
discretionary  costs.". 

SEC.  IM.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  ACT. 

Section  20  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2419)  is  amended 
by  striking  "September  30,  1990"  and  insert- 
ing "June  30,  1992". 
SEC.  131.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  5.— Section  5(f)  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(f))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  ixaragraph  (2)(A)  by  striking  "(k)" 
and  inserting  "(k)(l)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (f)  and"  and  Inserting  "subsection". 

(b)  Section  llA.— Section  llA(k)(3)  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2410A(k)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(3)"  and  Inserting  "(2)"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "paragraph  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing "paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  Section  16.— Section  16  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2415)  is  amended  by  striking  "As  used"  and 
inserting  "E^xcept  as  otherwise  provided,  as 
used". 

TITLE  n— EXPORT  PiUMIOTION 
SEC.  901.  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREKM  COM- 
MERCIAL SKRVICB. 

(a)  MmiSTEB-CouNSELORS.— Section 
2301(dKl)  of  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 
1988  (15  U.S.C.  4721(dXl))  is  amended  in  the 
Hrst  sentence  by  striking  "8"  and  inserting 
"12". 

(b)  Report  on  Training.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  training  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  in  the  following  areas:  writ- 
ing of  commercial  reports,  language  skills, 
cultural  awareness,  and  public  speaking. 

(c)  Commercial  Service  Officers  and 
Multilateral   Development    Banes.- Sec- 
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tion  2302  of  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 
1968  (15  U.S.C.  4722)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  to  permit"  and  insert- 
ing "to  permit";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  to  provide  them  with  assist- 
ance in  completing  such  documents";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "and  the 
AfMcan  Development  Fund"  and  inserting 
"the  African  Development  Fund,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment (subject  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  that  bank)". 

(d)  Increase  in  Commercial  Service  Offi- 
cers IN  Certain  (Countries.- The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  increase  the  number  of 
Commercial  Service  Officers.  In  each  of  the  5 
countries  with  which  the  United  States  had 
the  greatest  trade  deficit  in  calendar  year 
1990  (as  reflected  In  the  merchandise  trade 
figures  reported  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce), by  2  over  the  number  of  such  officers 
assigned  to  each  of  such  countries  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

SEC.  an.  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  MARKET  DEVEL- 
OPMENT COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM. 

Section  2303(c)(2)  of  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1968  (15  U.S.C.  4723(c)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  computer  data 
bases"  and  inserting  "computer  data  bases. 
and  methods  of  distribution  of  goods  and 
services". 

SEC.  303.  COUNTRY  REPORTS  ON  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICES. 

Section  2202  of  the  Elxport  Enhancement 
Act  of  1968  (15  U.S.C.  4711)  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  "January"  and  in- 
serting "May". 
SEC.  M4.  REPORT  ON  EXPORT  POUCY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  May  31  of  each  year,  a  report  on  the 
international  economic  position  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of 
each  year,  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  tes- 
tify on  issues  addressed  in  such  report. 

(b)  Contents. — (1)  Each  report  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  address  the  following: 

(A)  The  state  of  United  States  inter- 
national economic  competitiveness,  focus- 
ing, in  particular,  on  Department  of  Com- 
merce efforts  to— 

(1)  encourage  research  and  development  of 
technologies  and  products  deemed  critical 
for  industrial  leadership; 

(11)  promote  investment  in  and  improved 
manufacturing  processes  for  such  tech- 
nologies and  products;  and 

(ill)  increase  United  States  industrial  ex- 
ports of  products  using  the  technologies  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  to  those  markets  where 
the  United  States  Government  has  sought  to 
reduce  barriers  to  exports. 

(B)  The  current  Department  of  Commerce 
export  development  strategy,  Including  the 
Implementation  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Service  Strategic  Review 
and  the  activities  of  the  Trade  Promotion 
Coordinating  Committee. 

(C)  Other  specific  Department  of  Com- 
merce recommendations  to  improve  the 
United  States  balance  of  trade. 

(2)  The  first  report  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  address  Government  export  fi- 
nancing programs  and  actions  planned  or  un- 
derway to  improve  them. 

(3)  Portions  of  each  report  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  based  upon  relevant  reports  and 
testimony  produced  by  the  Department  of 


Commerce  or  other  agencies,  but  the  policy 
vlatws  shall  be  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

SEC-  aOO.  report  on  export  PROMOTION. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1991,  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  that — 

(1)  analyzes  ways  to  promote  United  States 
exports;  and 

(2)  addresses — 

(A)  progress  made  in  strengthening  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  export  promotion  efforts, 

(B)  efforts  made  to  improve  coordination 
of  Federal  export  promotion  activities  with 
the  States, 

(C)  efforts  made  to  improve  export  pro- 
motion coordination  and  cooperation  with 
prtvate  industry  groups,  and 

(D)  the  adequacy  of  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate sector  export  finance  programs. 

SEC.  206.  EXPORT  PROMOTION  AUTHORIZATION. 

Section  202  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985  (15  U.S.C.  4052)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce— 

"il)  to  carry  out  export  promotion  pro- 
grams, $167,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991; 
and 

"(2)  to  carry  out  section  2303  of  the  Omni- 
buB  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988, 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.". 

SEC.  207.  INTEREST  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Requirement  to  Expend  Amounts  Ap- 
propriated.—Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Elxport- 
import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(f)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "may  enter"  and  In- 
serting "Shall  use  all  amounts  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  to  enter". 

(b)  Extension  of  program  Through  the 
End  ok  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Section  2(0(4)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635(f)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  "1991"  and  inserting  "1992". 

<c)  Limitation  on  Authorization  of  Ap- 
phopriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.— Sec- 
tion 2(0(3)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635(0(3))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  bv  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
'•(C)  $35,000,000.  for  fiscal  year  1992.". 

sac.  208,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Department  of  State's  Country  Report  on 
Homan  Rights  Practices  for  1989  cites  many 
human  rights  practices  in  Yugoslavia  that 
violate  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards,  including  infringement 
upon  and  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  assem- 
bly and  fair  trial,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

(b)  Report. — The  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
later  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  explaining  why  Exports 
Import  Bank  funding  for  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia has  not  been  restricted  or  denied  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945. 

SEC.  200.  INCREASE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE. 

Section  3(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(d)(l)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "twelve"  and  inserting 
"15". 


SEC.  n«L  TECHNICAL  CORRECTKMffi  RELATING 
TO  THE  INTERNATiONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  FINANCE  ACT  OP  IMB. 

(a)  elimination  of  Lanouaoe  Made  Obso- 
lete BY  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989.— Sub- 
section (c)  of  section  101  of  the  International 
Development  and  Finance  Act  of  1969  (103 
Stat.  J494;  Public  Law  101-240).  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  subsection,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  section  2(a)(1)  of  the 
ExporUlmport  Bank  Act  of  1945  shall  be  ap- 
plied and  administered  as  if  such  subsection 
(c)  had  never  been  enacted. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Inadvertently  Inserted 
ParagJaph.- Paragraph  (7)  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  International  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1989  (103  Stat.  2494;  Public  Law 
101-240)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  section  15  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  shall  be 
applied  and  administered  as  if  such  para- 
graph tad  not  been  enacted. 

THXE  III— MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY 

SEC.  301.  POUCY. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  take  all  appropriate  measures — 

(1)  to  discourage  the  proliferation,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  the  weapons,  mate- 
rial, a>d  technology  necessary  to  produce  or 
acquire  missiles  that  can  deliver  weapons  of 
mass  destruction; 

(2)  to  discourage  countries  and  private  per- 
sons in  other  countries  from  aiding  and  abet- 
ting any  states  from  acquiring  such  weapons, 
material,  and  technology; 

(3)  to  strengthen  United  States  and  exist- 
ing multilateral  export  controls  to  prohibit 
the  flow  of  materials,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nology that  would  assist  countries  in  acquir- 
ing the  ability  to  produce  or  acquire  missiles 
that  can  deliver  weaiwns  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, including  missiles,  warheads  and 
weapopization  technology,  targeting  tech- 
nology, test  and  evaluation  technology,  and 
range  and  weapons  effect  measurement  tech- 
nology; and 

(4)  With  respect  to  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  ("MTCR")  and  Its  partici- 
pating governments — 

(A)  to  improve  enforcement  and  seek  a 
common  and  stricter  interpretation  among 
MTCR  members  of  MTCR  principles; 

(B)  to  increase  the  number  of  countries 
that  aflhere  to  the  MTCR;  and 

(C)  Co  increase  Information  sharing  among 
United  States  agencies  and  among  govern- 
ments on  missile  technology  transfer.  In- 
cluding export  licensing,  and  enforcement 
activities. 

SEC.  34S.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  IV7*. 

(a)  Missile  Technology  (Controls.- Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (30  U.S.C.  App.  2405),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion ll5  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (k) 
throufh  (q)  as  subsections  (m)  through  (s), 
respeotlvely;  and 

(2)  iiy  inserting  after  subsection  (j)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(k)  Negotiations  With  Other  Coun- 
tries.— 

"(1)    COUNTRIES    participating    IN    CERTAIN 

AGREHMENTS.— The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  heads  of  other  ap- 
propriate departments  and  agencies,  shall  be 
respoasible  for  conducting  negotiations  with 
those  countries  participating  in  the  groups 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  the 
Austmlia  Group,  and  the  Nuclear  Suppliers' 
Group,  regarding  their  cooperation  in  re- 
stricting the  export  of  goods  and  technology 
in  order  to  carry  out— 
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"(A)  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)(B) 
of  this  Act,  and 

"(B)  United  States  policy  opposing  the  pro- 
liferation of  chemical,  biological,  nuclear, 
and  other  weapons  and  their  delivery  sys- 
tems, and  effectively  restricting  the  exjwrt 
of  dual  use  components  of  such  weapons  and 
their  delivery  systems,  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  and  subsections  (a)  and  (1). 

Such  negotiations  shall  cover,  among  other 
issues,  which  goods  and  technologry  should  be 
subject  to  multilaterally  agreed  export  re- 
strictions, and  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
strictions consistent  with  the  principles 
identified  in  subclauses  (I)  through  (V)  of 
section  5(a)(4)(D)(ill)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Other  countries.— The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  departments  and  agencies, 
shall  be  responsible  for  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  countries  and  groups  of  countries 
not  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  regarding 
their  cooperation  in  restricting  the  export  of 
goods  and  technology  consistent  with  the 
puriwses  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1).  In  cases 
where  such  negotiations  produce  agreements 
on  export  restrictions  that  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  determines  to  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  identified  in 
subclauses  (I)  through  (V)  of  section 
5(a)(4)(D)(iii)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
treat  exports,  whether  by  individual  or  mul- 
tiple licenses,  to  countries  party  to  such 
agreements  in  the  same  manner  as  exports 
are  treated  to  countries  that  are  MTCR  ad- 
herents. 

"(3)  Review  of  determinations.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  annually  review  any  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  a 
country.  For  each  such  country  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  not  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  an  effective  export  control 
system  in  accordance  with  subclauses  <I) 
through  (V)  of  section  5(a)(4)(D)(iii).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  restrict  or  eliminate  any  pref- 
erential licensing  treatment  for  exports  to 
that  country  provided  under  this  subsection. 

"(1)  Missile  Technology.— 

"(1)  Determination  of  controlled 
ITEMS. — The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies— 

(A)  shall  establish  and  maintain,  as  part  of 
the  control  list  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  list  of  all  dual  use  goods  and  tech- 
nology on  the  MTCR  Annex;  and 

(B)  may  include,  as  part  of  the  control  list 
established  under  this  section,  goods  and 
technology  that  would  provide  a  direct  and 
Immediate  impact  on  the  development  of 
missile  delivery  systems  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  MTCR  Annex  but  which  the 
United  States  is  proposing  to  the  other 
MTCR  adherents  to  have  included  in  the 
MTCR  Annex. 

"(2)  Requirement  of  individual  vaudated 
licenses.— The  Secretary  shall  require  an  in- 
dividual validated  license  for — 

"(A)  any  export  of  goods  or  technology  on 
the  list  established  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
any  country;  and 

"(B)  any  export  of  goods  or  technology 
that  the  exporter  knows  is  destined  for  a 
project  or  facility  for  the  design,  develop- 
ment, or  manufacture  of  a  missile  In  a  coun- 
try that  is  not  an  MTCR  adherent. 

"(3)  Policy  of  denial  of  licenses.— (A)  Li- 
censes under  paragraph  (2)  should  in  general 
be  denied  If  the  ultimate  consignee  of  the 
goods  or  technology  is  a  facility  in  a  country 


that  is  not  an  MTCR  adherent  and  the  facil- 
ity is  designed  to  develop  or  build  missiles. 

"(B)  Licenses  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
denied  if  the  ultimate  consignee  of  the  goods 
or  technology  is  a  facility  In  a  country 
whose  government  is  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (j)  to  be  a  government 
that  has  repeatedly  provided  support  for  acts 
of  international  terrorism. 

"(4)  Information  sharing.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  procedure  for  information 
sharing  with  appropriate  officials  of  the  in- 
telligence community,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  other 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  that  will 
ensure  effective  monitoring  of  transfers  of 
MTCR  equipment  or  technology  and  other 
missile  technology.". 

(b)  Sanctions  for  Missile  Technology 
Proliferation.— The  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion llA  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2410a)  the  following: 

"MISSILE  proliferation  CONTROL  VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  iiB.  (a)  Violations  by  Unfted 
States  Persons.— 

"(1)  Sanctions.— < A)  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  United  States  jjerson 
knowingly — 

"(i)  exports,  transfers,  or  otherwise  en- 
gages in  the  trade  of  any  item  on  the  MTCR 
Annex,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 38  (22  U.S.C.  2T78)  or  chapter  7  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  section  5  or  6  of 
this  Act.  or  any  regulations  or  orders  issued 
under  any  such  provisions, 

"(il)  conspires  to  or  attempts  to  engage  in 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

"(ill)  facilitates  such  export,  transfer,  or 
trade  by  any  other  person, 
then  the  President  shall  impose  the  applica- 
ble sanctions  described  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  United 
States  person  under  subparagraph  (A)  are 
the  following: 

"(i)  If  the  item  on  the  MTCR  Annex  in- 
volved in  the  export,  transfer,  or  trade  is 
missile  equipment  or  technology  within  cat- 
egory II  of  the  MTCR  Annex,  then  the  Presi- 
dent shall  deny  to  such  United  States  per- 
son, for  a  period  of  2  years,  licenses  for  the 
transfer  of  missile  equipment  or  technology 
controlled  under  this  Act. 

"(ii)  If  the  Item  on  the  MTCR  Annex  In- 
volved in  the  export,  transfer,  or  trade  is 
missile  equipment  or  technology  within  cat- 
egory I  of  the  MTCR  Annex,  then  the  Presi- 
dent shall  deny  to  such  United  States  per- 
son, for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years,  all 
licenses  for  items  the  export  of  which  is  con- 
trolled under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Discretionary  sanctions.— In  the  case 
of  any  determination  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  may  pursue  any 
other  appropriate  penalties  under  section  11 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  under  paragraph 
(1)  on  a  person  with  respect  to  a  product  or 
service  if  the  FYesldent  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that — 

"(A)  the  product  or  service  is  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(B)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  service 
is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reliable 
supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product  or 
service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner  by 
improved  manufacturing  processes  or  tech- 
nological developments. 

"(b)  Transfers  of  Missile  Equipment  or 
Technology  by  Foreign  Persons.— 

"(1)  Sanctions.— (A)  Subject  to  paragraphs 
(3)  through  (7).  if  the  President  determines 


that  a  foreign  person,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  knowingly— 

"(1)  exports,  transfers,  or  otherwise  en- 
gages in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  equipment 
or  technology  that  contributes  to  the  design, 
development,  or  production  of  missiles  in  a 
country  that  is  not  an  MTCR  adherent  and 
would  be.  if  It  were  United  States-origin 
equipment  or  technology,  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  under  this 
Act. 

"(11)  conspires  to  or  attempts  to  engage  in 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

"(Hi)  facilitates  such  export,  transfer,  or 
trade  by  any  other  person, 

or  if  the  President  has  made  a  determination 
with  respect  to  a  foreign  person  under  sec- 
tion 73<a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
then  the  President  shall  impose  on  that  for- 
eign person  the  applicable  sanctions  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  for- 
eign person  under  subparagraph  (A)  are  the 
following: 

"(i)  If  the  item  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  is  within  category  n  of  the 
MTCR  Annex,  then  the  President  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  licenses  for  the  trans- 
fer to  such  foreign  person  of  missile  equip- 
ment or  technology  the  export  of  which  is 
controlled  under  this  Act. 

"(ii)  If  the  item  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  is  within  category  1  of  the 
MTCR  Annex,  then  the  President  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years,  licenses 
for  the  transfer  to  such  foreign  person  of 
items  the  export  of  which  is  controlled  under 
this  Act. 

"(Hi)  If.  in  addition  to  actions  taken  under 
clauses  (i)  and  (il).  the  President  determines 
that  the  export,  transfer,  or  trade  has  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  the  desl^.  devel- 
opment, or  production  of  missiles  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  not  an  MTCR  adherent,  then  the 
President  shall  prohibit,  for  a  jiertod  of  not 
less  than  2  years,  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  products  produced  by  that 
foreign  person. 

"(2)  iNAPPLicABiLmr  wrra  respect  to  mtcr 
adherents.— Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to — 

"(A)  any  export,  transfer,  or  trading  activ- 
ity that  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  an 
MTCR  adherent,  if  such  authorization  is  not 
obtained  by  misrepresentation  or  fraud;  or 

"(B)  any  export,  transfer,  or  trade  of  an 
item  to  an  end  user  In  a  country  that  is  an 
MTCR  adherent. 

"(3)  Effect  of  enforcement  actions  by 
MTCR  adherents.- Sanctions  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  imposed  under  this 
subsection  on  a  person  with  respect  to  acts 
described  in  such  paragraph  or.  if  such  sanc- 
tions are  in  effect  against  a  iwrson  on  ac- 
count of  such  acts,  such  sanctions  shall  be 
terminated,  if  an  MTCR  adherent  is  taking 
judicial  or  other  enforcement  action  against 
that  person  with  respect  to  such  acts,  or  that 
person  has  been  found  by  the  government  of 
an  MTX;R  adherent  to  be  innocent  of  wrong- 
doing with  respect  to  such  acta. 

"(4)  Advisory  opinions.— The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  person,  issue  an  advisory  opin- 
ion to  that  person  aa  to  whether  a  proposed 
activity  by  that  person  would  subject  that 
person  to  sanctions  under  this  subsection. 
Any  person  who  relies  in  good  faith  on  such 
an  advisory  opinion  which  states  that  the 
proposed  activity  would  not  subject  a  person 
to  such  sanctions,  and  any  person  who  there- 
after engages  in  such  activity,  may  not  be 
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made  subject  to  such  sanctions  on  account  of 
such  activity. 

"(5)  Waiver  and  report  to  congress.— (A) 
In  any  case  other  than  one  In  which  an  advi- 
sory opinion  has  been  issued  under  para- 
graph (4)  stating  that  a  proixiBed  activity 
would  not  subject  a  person  to  sanctions 
under  t^^8  subsection,  the  President  may 
waive  the  application  of  {taragraph  (1)  to  a 
foreign  person  if  the  FVesident  determines 
that  such  waiver  is  essential  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  In  the  event  that  the  President  de- 
cides to  apply  the  waiver  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  President  shall  so  notify 
the  Congress  not  less  than  20  working  days 
before  Issuing  the  waiver.  Such  notification 
shall  include  a  report  fully  articulating  the 
rationale  and  circumstances  which  led  the 
President  to  apply  the  waiver. 

"(6)  Additional  waiver.— The  President 
may  waive  the  imix>sltlon  of  sanctions  under 
Ijaragraph  (1)  on  a  person  with  respect  to  a 
product  or  service  if  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that^ 

"(A)  the  product  or  service  is  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(B)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  service 
Is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reliable 
supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product  or 
service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner  by 
improved  manufacturing  processes  or  tech- 
nological developments. 

"(7)  EXCEPTIONS.— The  I»resident  shall  not 
apply  the  sanction  under  this  subsection  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  the  products  of  a 
foreign  person — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

"(1)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts. Including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  require- 
ments essential  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States: 

"(11)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  to  which  the  sanctions  would  be  ap- 
plied is  a  sole  source  supplier  of  the  defense 
articles  and  services,  that  the  defense  arti- 
cles or  services  are  essential  to  the  national 
■ecorlty  of  the  United  States,  and  that  alter- 
native sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably 
available;  or 

"(111)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are/  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  under 
defense  coproduction  agreements  or  Pro- 
grams of  Cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association; 

"(B)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  publishes  his  intention 
to  impose  the  sanctions:  or 

"(C)  to— 

"(1)  spare  parts. 

"(11)  component  -petrts.  but  not  finished 
products,  essential  to  United  States  products 
or  production. 

"(HI)  routine  services  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able, or 

"(Iv)  Information  and  technology  essential 
to  United  States  products  or  production. 

"(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  subsections  (k)  and  (1)  of  section 
6- 

"(1)  the  term  'missile'  means  a  category  I 
system  as  defined  in  the  MTCR  Annex,  and 
any  other  unmanned  delivery  system  of  simi- 
lar capability,  as  well  as  the  specially  de- 
signed production  facilities  for  these  sys- 
tems; 


"(2)  the  term  'Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime'  or  'MTCR'  means  the  policy  state- 
meet,  between  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of  (Jermany. 
France.  Italy.  Canada,  and  Japan,  announced 
on  April  16.  1967.  to  restrict  sensitive  missile- 
relevant  transfers  based  on  the  MTCR 
Anaex.  and  any  amendments  thereto: 

"(3)  the  term  'MTCR  adherent'  means  a 
country  that  participates  in  the  MTCR  or 
that,  pursuant  to  an  international  under- 
standing to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  controls  MTCR  equipment  or  tech- 
nology in  accordance  with  the  criteria  and 
standards  set  forth  in  the  MTCR; 

"(4)  the  term  'MTCR  Annex'  means  the 
Equipment  and  Technology  Annex  of  the 
MTCR.  and  any  amendments  thereto: 

"(5)  the  terms  'missile  equipment  or  tech- 
nology" and  'MTCR  equipment  or  tech- 
nology' mean  those  items  listed  in  category 
I  or  category  11  of  the  MTCR  Annex: 

"(6)  the  term  'foreign  person'  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  States  person: 

"(7){A)  the  term  'person'  means  a  natural 
person  as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  as- 
sociation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  nongovernmental  entity,  organization, 
or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity  oper- 
ating as  a  business  enterprise,  and  any  suc- 
ces«or  of  any  such  entity:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  countries  where  it  may 
be  Impossible  to  identify  a  specific  govern- 
mental entity  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A),  the  term  'person'  means— 

"(i)  all  activities  of  that  government  relat- 
ing to  the  development  or  production  of  any 
miasile  equipment  or  technology;  and 

"(ii)  all  activities  of  that  government  af- 
fecting the  development  or  production  of  air- 
craft, electronics,  and  space  systems  or 
equipment;  and 

"(8)  the  term  'otherwise  engaged  in  the 
traie  of  means,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  freight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  agent,  or  a  consignee 
or  end  user  of  the  item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred.". 

SEa  303.  amendment  to  the  arms  export 
control  act. 

TTie  Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  chapter  6  (22  U.S.C.  2795b 
et  aeq.)  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  7— CONTROL  OF  MISSILES  AND 

MISSILE  EQUIPMENT  OR  TECHNOLOGY 
-SEC.  71.  LICENSING. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  List  of  Con- 
trolled Items.— The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  shall  establish  and 
maintain,  as  part  of  the  United  States  Muni- 
tions List,  a  list  of  all  items  on  the  MTCR 
Annex  the  export  of  which  is  not  controlled 
under  section  6(1)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979. 

"(b)  Referral  of  Lice.vse  AppLicA'noNS.— 
(1 1  A  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  approve  a  license  for  the  export  of  an  item 
on  the  list  established  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  made  only  after  the  license  applica- 
tion is  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(2)  Within  10  days  after  a  license  is  issued 
for  the  export  of  an  item  on  the  list  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  li- 
cense application  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments issued  to  the  applicant,  to  the  extent 
that  the  relevant  Secretary  indicates  the 
need  to  receive  such  application  and  docu- 
ments. 

"(c)  I.\'FORMation  Sharing.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  establish  a  procedure  for  shar- 


ing information  with  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Intelligence  community,  as  determined 
by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and 
with  other  appropriate  Government  agen- 
cies, that  will  ensure  effective  monitoring  of 
transfers  of  MTCR  equipment  or  technology 
and  other  missile  technology. 

"SEC.  72.  DENIAL  OF  THE  TRANSFER  OF  MISSILE 
equipment  or  TECHNOLOGY  BY 
UNITED  STATES  PERSONS. 

"(a)  SIANCTIONS.— (1)  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  United  States  person 
knowinfly — 

"(A)  exports,  transfers,  or  otherwise  en- 
gages ia  the  trade  of  any  item  on  the  MTCR 
Annex.  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 38  of  this  Act.  section  5  or  6  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404.  2405).  or  any  regulations  or  orders 
issued  under  any  such  provisions, 

"(B)  conspires  to  or  attempts  to  engage  in 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

"(C)  facilitates  such  export,   transfer,   or 
trade  by  any  other  person, 
then  the  President  shall  impose  the  applica- 
ble sanotions  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  "Hie  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  United 
States  person  under  paragraph  (1)  are  the 
following: 

"(A)  If  the  item  on  the  MTCR  Annex  in- 
volved In  the  export,  transfer,  or  trade  is 
missile  equipment  or  technology  within  cat- 
egory U  of  the  MTCR  Annex,  then  the  Presi- 
dent shall  deny  to  such  United  States  person 
for  a  period  of  2  years — 

"(i)  United  States  Government  contracts 
relating  to  missile  equipment  or  technology: 
and 

"(11)  licenses  for  the  transfer  of  missile 
equipment  or  technology  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  List. 

"(B)  tf  the  item  on  the  MTCR  Annex  in- 
volved In  the  export,  transfer,  or  trade  is 
missile  equipment  or  technology  within  cat- 
egory I  of  the  MTCR,  then  the  President 
shall  demy  to  such  United  States  person  for  a 
period  Of  not  less  than  2  years — 

"(1)  all  United  States  Government  con- 
tracts, and 

"(11)  all  export  licenses  and  agreements  for 
items  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List. 

"(b)  Discretionary  Sanctions.— In  the 
case  of  any  determination  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  President  may  pursue  any 
penalty  provided  in  section  38(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  President  may  waive 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  a  product  or  service  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that— 

"(1)  the  product  or  service  is  essential  to 
the  nadonal  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(2)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  service 
is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reliable 
supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product  or 
service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner  by 
improved  manufacturing  processes  or  tech- 
nologiciil  developments. 

-SEC.  73.  TRANSFERS  OF  MISSILE  EQUIPMENT  OR 
TECHNOLOGY  BY  FOREIGN  PER- 
SONS. 

"(a)  Sanctions.— (1)  Subject  to  subsections 
(c)  through  (g),  if  the  President  determines 
that  a  foreign  i)erson,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  chapter,  knowingly — 

"(A)  exports,  transfers,  or  otherwise  en- 
gages in  the  trade  of  any  MTCR  equipment 
or  technology  that  contributes  to  the  design, 
developrnent.  or  production  of  missiles  in  a 
country  that  Is  not  an  MTCR  adherent  and 
would  be.  if  it  were  United  States-origin 
equipment  or  technology,  subject  to  the  Ju- 
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lisdlction  of  the  United  States  under  this 
Act. 

"(B)  conspires  to  or  attempts  to  engage  In 
such  export,  transfer,  or  trade,  or 

"(C)  facilitates  such  export,  transfer,  or 
trade  by  any  other  person, 
or  if  the  President  has  made  a  determination 
with  respect  to  a  foreign  person  under  sec- 
tion llB(b)(l)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  then  the  President  shall  impose 
on  that  foreign  person  the  applicable  sanc- 
tions under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  sanctions  which  apply  to  a  foreign 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  are  the  following: 

"(A)  If  the  item  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  is  within  category  II  of  the 
MTCR  Annex,  then  the  President  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  2  years— 

"(i)  United  States  Government  contracts 
relating  to  missile  equipment  or  technology; 
and 

"(ii)  licenses  for  the  transfer  to  such  for- 
eign person  of  missile  equipment  or  tech- 
nology on  the  United  States  Munitions  List. 

"(B)  If  the  item  involved  in  the  export, 
transfer,  or  trade  is  within  category  I  of  the 
MTCR  Annex,  then  the  President  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years— 

"(i)  all  United  States  Government  con- 
tracts with  such  foreign  person;  and 

"(ii)  licenses  for  the  transfer  to  such  for- 
eign person  of  all  items  on  the  United  States 
Munitions  List. 

"(C)  If,  in  addition  to  actions  taken  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  export,  transfer,  or  trade 
has  substantially  contributed  to  the  design, 
development,  or  production  of  missiles  in  a 
country  that  is  not  an  MTCR  adherent,  then 
the  President  shall  prohibit,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  2  years,  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  products  produced  by 
that  foreign  person. 

"(b)  Inapplicability  With  Respect  to 
MTCR  ADHERENTS.- Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  export,  transfer,  or  trading  activ- 
ity that  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  an 
MTCR  adherent,  if  such  authorization  is  not 
obtained  by  misrepresentation  or  fraud;  or 

"(2)  any  export,  transfer,  or  trade  of  an 
item  to  an  end  user  In  a  country  that  is  an 
MTCR  adherent. 

"(c)  Effect  of  Enforcement  actions  by 
MTCR  adherents.— Sanctions  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  may  not  be  imposed  under  this 
section  on  a  person  with  respect  to  acts  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  or,  if  such  sanc- 
tions are  in  effect  a^rainst  a  person  on  ac- 
count of  such  acts,  such  sanctions  shall  be 
terminated,  if  an  MTCR  adherent  is  taking 
judicial  or  other  enforcement  action  against 
that  person  with  respect  to  such  acts,  or  that 
person  has  been  found  by  the  government  of 
an  MTCR  adherent  to  be  innocent  of  wrong- 
doing with  respect  to  such  acts. 

"(d)  ADVISORY  Opinions.- The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
may.  upon  the  request  of  any  person,  issue 
an  advisory  opinion  to  that  person  as  to 
whether  a  proposed  activity  by  that  person 
would  subject  that  person  to  sanctions  under 
this  section.  Any  person  who  relies  in  good 
faith  on  such  an  advisory  opinion  which 
states  that  the  proposed  activity  would  not 
subject  a  person  to  such  sanctions,  and  any 
person  who  thereafter  engages  in  such  activ- 
ity, may  not  be  made  subject  to  such  sanc- 
tions on  account  of  such  activity. 

"(e)  Waiver  and  Report  to  CX)ngress.— (1) 
In  any  case  other  than  one  in  which  an  advi- 
sory opinion  has  been  issued  under  sub- 
section (d)  stating  that  a  proposed  activity 


would  not  subject  a  person  to  sanctions 
under  this  section,  the  President  may  waive 
the  application  of  subsection  (a)  to  a  foreign 
person  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
waiver  is  essential  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  the  President  decides 
to  apply  the  waiver  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  the  President  shall  so  notify  the  Con- 
gress not  less  than  20  working  days  before  is- 
suing the  waiver.  Such  notification  shall  in- 
clude a  report  fully  articulating  the  ration- 
ale and  circumstances  which  led  the  Presi- 
dent to  apply  the  waiver. 

"(0  Additional  Waiver.— The  President 
may  waive  the  imposition  of  sanctions  under 
paragraph  (1)  on  a  person  with  respect  to  a 
product  or  service  if  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that^ 

"(1)  the  product  or  service  is  essential  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(2)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  service 
is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reliable 
supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product  or 
service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner  by 
improved  manufacturing  processes  or  tech- 
nological developments. 

"(g)  Exceptions.- The  President  shall  not 
apply  the  sanction  under  this  section  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  the  products  of  a 
foreign  person— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

"(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts, including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  require- 
ments essential  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States; 

"(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  to  which  the  sanctions  would  be  ap- 
plied is  a  sole  source  supplier  of  the  defense 
articles  and  services,  that  the  defense  arti- 
cles or  services  are  essential  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  that  alter- 
native sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably 
available;  or 

"(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  under 
defense  coproduction  agreements  or  Pro- 
grams of  Cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Association; 

"(2)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  publishes  his  intention 
to  impose  the  sanctions;  or 

"(3)  to— 

"(A)  spare  parts. 

"(B)  component  parts,  but  not  finished 
products,  essential  to  United  States  products 
or  production, 

"(C)  routine  services  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able, or 

"(D)  information  and  technology  essential 
to  United  States  products  or  production. 

"SEC,  74.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'missile'  means  a  category  I 
system  as  defined  in  the  MTCR  Annex,  and 
any  other  unmanned  delivery  system  of  simi- 
lar capability,  as  well  as  the  specially  de- 
sigmed  production  facilities  for  these  sys- 
tems; 

"(2)  the  term  'Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime'  or  'MTCR'  means  the  policy  state- 
ment, between  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Canada,  and  Japan,  announced 
on  April  16.  1987.  to  restrict  sensitive  missile- 
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relevant    transfers    based    on    the 
Annex,  and  any  amendments  tberetb; 

"(3)  the  term  'MTCR  adherent'  means  a 
country  that  piu^lcipates  in  the  MTCR  or 
that,  pursuant  to  an  international  under- 
standing to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  controls  MTCR  equipment  or  tech- 
nology in  accordance  with  the  criteria  and 
standards  set  forth  in  the  MTCR; 

"(4)  the  term  'MTCR  Annex'  means  the 
Equipment  and  Technology  Annex  of  the 
MTCR.  and  any  amendments  thereto; 

"(5)  the  terms  'missile  equipment  or  tech- 
nology" and  'MTCR  equipment  or  tech- 
nology" mean  those  items  listed  in  category 
I  or  category  n  of  the  MTCR  Annex; 

"(6)  the  term  'United  States  person'  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  16(2) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2415(2)); 

"(7)  the  term  'foreign  person'  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  States  person; 

■■(8)(A)  the  term  'person'  means  a  natural 
person  as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  as- 
sociation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  nongovernmental  entity,  organiiatlon, 
or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity  oper- 
ating as  a  business  enterprise,  and  any  suc- 
cessor of  any  such  entity;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  countries  where  it  may 
be  impossible  to  identify  a  specific  govern- 
mental entity  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A),  the  term  'person'  means — 

"(i)  all  activities  of  that  government  relat- 
ing to  the  development  or  production  of  any 
missile  equipment  or  technology;  and 

"(ii)  all  activities  of  that  government  af- 
fecting the  development  or  production  of  air- 
craft, electronics,  and  space  systems  or 
equipment;  and 

"(9)  the  term  'otherwise  engaged  in  the 
trade  or  means,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  fi»ight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  ag-ent,  or  a  consignee 
or  end  user  of  the  item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred.". 

SEC.  304.  REPORT  ON  MISSILE  PROUFSRATION. 

(a)  Contents  of  Report.— Not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  every  180  days  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  international  transfers  of  aircraft 
which  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
may  be  intended  to  be  used  for  the  delivery 
of  nuclear,  blolo^cal,  or  chemical  weapons 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"NBC  capable  aircraft")  and  international 
transfers  of  MTCR  equiitment  or  technology 
to  any  country  that  is  not  an  MTCR  adher- 
ent and  is  seeking  to  acquire  such  equipment 
or  technology,  other  than  those  countries  ex- 
cluded in  subsection  (b).  Each  such  report 
shall  include — 

(1)  the  status  of  missile  and  aircraft  devel- 
opment in-ograms  in  any  such  country,  in- 
cluding efforts  by  such  country  to  acquire 
MTCR  equipment  or  technology  and  NBC  ca- 
pable aircraft  and  an  assessment  of  the 
present  and  future  capability  of  sach  coun- 
try to  produce  and  utilize  such  weapons; 

(2)  a  description  of  assistance  provided, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  any  such  country,  in  the  development  of 
missile  systems,  as  defined  in  the  MTCR,  and 
NBC  capable  aircraft  by  persons  and  other 
countries,  specifying  those  persons  and  other 
countries  which  continue  to  provide  IifTCR 
equipment  or  technology  to  such  country  as 
of  the  date  of  the  report; 

(3)  a  description  of  diplomatic  measures 
that  the  United  States  has  taken  or  that 
other  MTCR  adherents  have  made  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  activities  of 
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private  persons  and  countries  suspected  of 
violating  the  MTCR; 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
regulatory  and  enforcement  regimes  of  the 
United  States  and  other  MTCR  adherents  to 
control  the  export  of  MTCR  equipment  or 
technology; 

(5)  a  determination  of  whether  transfers  of 
MTCR  equipment  or  technology  by  any 
country  pose  a  significant  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  a  summary  of  advisory  opinions  issued 
under  section  llB(b)(4)  of  the  Elxport  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  and  under  section  73(d) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

(7)  an  explanation  of  United  States  policy 
regarding  the  transfer  of  MTCR  equipment 
or  technology  to  foreign  missile  programs. 
including  space  launch  vehicle  programs. 

(b)  Exclusions. — The  countries  excluded 
under  subsection  (a)  are  Australia.  Belgium. 
Canada.  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  France,  Greece,  Iceland.  Israel. 
Italy,  Japan.  Luxembourg.  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way. Portugal,  Spain.  Turkey,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

(c)  Classification.— The  President  shall 
make  every  effort  to  submit  all  of  the  infor- 
mation required  by  subsection  (a)  in  unclas- 
sified form.  Whenever  the  President  submits 
any  such  Information  in  classified  form,  he 
shall  submit  such  classified  information  in 
an  addendum  and  shall  also  submit  simulta- 
neously a  detailed  summary,  in  unclassified 
form,  of  such  classified  Information. 

(d)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "missile".  "MTCR".  "MTCR 
equipment  or  technology",  and  "MTCR  ad- 
herent" have  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  section  74  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

SEC.  306.  REPEAL  OF  DUPUCATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

Title  XVH  of  thfl  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991.  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  title  are  repealed. 

TITLE  rv— CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  PROLIFERATION 

SEC.  401.  SHORT  HTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chemical 
and  Biological  Weapons  Control  and  Warfare 
Elimination  Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  Mt.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

(1)  to  mandate  United  States  sanctions. 
and  to  encourage  international  sanctions. 
against  countries  that  use  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons  in  violation  of  international 
law  or  use  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  against  their  own  nationals,  and  to 
Impose  sanctions  against  companies  that  aid 
in  the  proliferation  of  chemical  and  biologri- 
cal  weapons; 

(2)  to  support  multllaterally  coordinated 
efforts  to  control  the  proliferation  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons;  and 

(3)  to  urge  continued  close  cooperation 
with  the  Australia  Group  and  cooperation 
with  other  supplier  nations  to  devise  ever 
more  effective  controls  on  the  transfer  of 
materials,  equipment,  and  technology  appli- 
cable to  chemical  or  biological  weapons  pro- 
duction; and 

(4)  to  require  Presidential  reports  on  ef- 
forts that  threaten  United  States  interests 
or  regional  stability  by  Iran.  Iraq.  Syria. 
Libya,  and  others  to  acquire  the  materials 
and  technology  to  develop,  produce,  stock- 
pile, deliver,  transfer,  or  use  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons. 


SulKitle   A— Measures    to   Prevent   the   Pro- 
liferation of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weap- 

OBS 
8EG  421.  MULTILATERAL  EFFORTS. 

(a)  Multilateral  Controls  on  Prolifera- 
Tion— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  multllaterally  coordinated  efforts  with 
other  countries  to  control  the  proliferation 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  policy,  the  United  States 
shaJl— 

(1)  promote  agreements  banning  the  trans- 
fer of  missiles  suitable  for  armament  with 
chamical  or  biological  warheads: 

(S)  set  as  a  top  priority  the  early  conclu- 
sion of  a  comprehensive  global  agreement 
banning  the  use.  development,  production, 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons; 

i3l  seek  and  support  effective  international 
means  of  monitoring  and  reporting  regularly 
on  commerce  in  equipment,  materials,  and 
technology  applicable  to  the  attainment  of  a 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  capability; 
and 

(4)  pursue  and  give  full  support  to  multi- 
lateral sanctions  pursuant  to  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  620,  which  de- 
clared the  intention  of  the  Security  Council 
to  give  immediate  consideration  to  imposing 
"appropriate  and  effective"  sanctions 
against  any  country  which  uses  chemical 
weapons  in  violation  of  international  law. 

(b>  Multilateral  Controls  on  Chemical 
Agents.  Precursors,  and  Equipment.— It  is 
also  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  efforts  to  control  chemical 
agents,  precursors,  and  equipment  by  taking 
all  appropriate  multilateral  diplomatic 
measures — 

(1 )  to  continue  to  seek  a  verifiable  global 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  at  the  40  nation 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva; 

(2)  to  support  the  Australia  Group's  objec- 
tive to  support  the  norms  and  restraints 
against  the  spread  and  the  use  of  chemical 
warfare,  advance  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  chemical  warfare  by  tak- 
ing appropriate  measures,  and  to  protect  the 
Australia  Group's  domestic  industries 
against  inadvertent  association  with  supply 
of  feedstock  chemical  equipment  that  could 
be  misused  to  produce  chemical  weapons; 

(3)  to  implement  paragraph  (2)  by  propos- 
ing steps  complementary  to.  and  not  mutu- 
all>-  exclusive  of.  existing  multilateral  ef- 
forts seeking  a  verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons,  such  as  the  establishment  of— 

(A)  a  harmonized  list  of  export  control 
rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  relative 
commercial  advantage  and  disadvantages  ac- 
cruing to  Australia  Group  members. 

(B)  liaison  officers  to  the  Australia  Group's 
coordinating  entity  from  within  the  diplo- 
matic missions. 

<C)  a  close  working  relationship  between 
the  Australia  Group  and  industry. 

(D)  a  public  unclassified  warning  list  of 
controlled  chemical  agents,  precursors,  and 
equipment. 

<E)  information-exchange  channels  of  sus- 
pected proliferants. 

(F)  a  ■denial"  list  of  firms  and  individuals 
who  violate  the  Australia  Group's  export 
control  provisions,  and 

(G)  broader  cooperation  between  the  Aus- 
tralia Group  and  other  countries  whose  po- 
litical commitment  to  stem  the  proliferation 
of  chemical  weapons  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Australia  Group;  and 

(4)  to  adopt  the  imposition  of  stricter  con- 
trols on  the  export  of  chemical  agents,  pre- 
cursors, and  equipment  and  to  adopt  tougher 
multilateral  sanctions  against  firms  and  in- 
dividuals   who    violate    these    controls    or 


against  countries  that  use  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

SEC.  42S.  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONTROL& 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall— 

(1)  use  the  authorities  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  control  the  export  of  thpse 
defense  articles  and  defense  services,  and 

(2)  use  the  authorities  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  those  goods  and  technology. 

that  the  President  determines  would  assist 
the  government  of  any  foreign  country  in  ac- 
quiring the  capability  to  develop,  produce, 
stockpile,  deliver,  or  use  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal weapons. 

(b)  export  Administration  Act.— Section 
6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2405),  as  amended  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (m) 
througS  (s)  as  subsections  (n>  through  (t),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1),  as 
added  by  section  302  of  this  Act.  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(m)  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons.— 

"(1)  Establishment  of  ust.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
heads  <)f  other  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  establish  and  maintain,  as 
part  of  the  list  maintained  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  list  of  goods  and  technology  that 
would  directly  and  substantially  assist  a  for- 
eign government  or  group  in  acquiring  the 
capability  to  develop,  produce,  stockpile,  or 
deliver  chemical  or  biological  weapons,  the 
licensing  of  which  would  be  effective  in  bar- 
ring aoquisltion  or  enhancement  of  such  ca- 
pability. 

"(2)  Re(3Uirement  for  validated  l.I- 
censeSl- The  Secretary  shall  require  a  vali- 
dated license  for  any  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology on  the  list  established  under  para- 
graph CD  to  any  country  of  concern. 

"(3)  Countries  of  concern.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  section  10<r),  the  term 
"country  of  concern'  means  any  country 
other  tjhan- 

"(A)  a  country  with  whose  government  the 
United  States  has  entered  into  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arrangement  for  the  control  of 
goods  or  technology  on  the  list  established 
under  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  such  other  countries  as  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  designate 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Chemical 
and  Biological  Weapons  Control  and  Warfare 
Elimination  Act  of  1991.". 

SEC.    4t3.    SANCTIONS    AGAINST    CERTAIN    FOR- 
EIGN PERSONS. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 

Act.— The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  llB.  as 
added  by  section  302  of  this  Act.  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Chemical  and  biological  weapons 
I      proliferation  sanctions 

"Sec.  lie.  (a)  iMPOsmoN  of  Sanctions.— 
"(1)  Determination  by  the  president.— 
(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(2). 
the  President  shall  impose  both  of  the  sanc- 
tions described  In  subsection  (c)  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  foreign  person,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, has  knowingly  and  materially 
contributed — 

■•(A)  through  the  export  ftom  the  United 
States  of  any  goods  or  technology  that  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  under  this  Act.  or 
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"(B)  through  the  export  from  any  other 
country  of  any  goods  or  technology  that 
would  be,  if  they  were  United  States  goods  or 
technology,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  under  this  Act, 
to  the  efforts  by  any  foreign  country  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  to  use,  develop, 
produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise  acquire 
chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

"(2)  Countries  receivino  assistance.— 
Paragraph  (1)  applies  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  any  foreign  country  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  has,  at  any  time  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980— 

"(i)  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons  in 
violation  of  international  law; 

"(ii)  used  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  against  its  own  nationals;  or 

"(Hi)  made  substantial  preparations  to  en- 
gage in  the  activities  described  in  clause  (i) 
or  (il);  or 

"(B)  any  foreign  country  whose  govern- 
ment is  determined  for  purposes  of  section 
6(j)  of  this  Act  to  be  a  government  that  has 
repeatedly  provided  support  for  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism. 

"(3)  Persons  aoainst  which  sanctions  are 
TO  be  imposed. — Sanctions  shall  be  imposed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  on — 

"(A)  the  foreign  person  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  makes  the  determina- 
tion described  in  that  paragraph; 

"(B)  any  successor  entity  to  that  foreign 
person; 

"(C)  any  foreign  person  that  is  a  parent  or 
subsidiary  of  that  foreign  person  if  that  par- 
ent or  subsidiary  knowingly  assisted  in  the 
activities  which  were  the  basis  of  that  deter- 
mination; and 

"(D)  any  foreign  person  that  is  an  affiliate 
of  that  foreign  person  if  that  affiliate  know- 
ingly assisted  in  the  activities  which  were 
the  basis  of  that  determination  and  if  that 
affiliate  is  controlled  in  fact  by  that  foreign 
person. 

"(b)  Consultations  With  and  actions  by 
Foreign  Government  of  Jurisdiction.- 

"(1)  Consultations.— If  the  President 
makes  the  determinations  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  per- 
son, the  Congress  urges  the  President  to  ini- 
tiate consultations  Immediately  with  the 
government  with  primary  jurisdiction  over 
that  foreign  person  with  respect  to  the  impo- 
sition of  sanctions  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  Actions  by  government  of  jurisdic- 
tion.— ^In  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  that  government,  the  President  may 
delay  Imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  a  period  of  up  to  180  days. 
Following  these  consultations,  the  President 
shall  impose  sanctions  unless  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
that  government  has  taken  specific  and  ef- 
fective actions.  Including  appropriate  pen- 
alties, to  terminate  the  involvement  of  the 
foreign  person  in  the  activities  described  In 
subsection  (a)(1).  The  President  may  delay 
the  Imposition  of  sanctions  for  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  if  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  that  gov- 
ernment is  In  the  process  of  taking  the  ac- 
tions described  in  the  previous  sentence. 

"(3)  Report  to  Congress.- The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a)(1).  on  the  status  of  consulta- 
tions with  the  appropriate  government  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  basis  for  any  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section that  such  government  has  taken  spe- 
cific corrective  actions. 

"(c)  Sanctions.— 


"(1)  Description  of  sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  are,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  following: 

"(A)  Procurement  sanction.- The  United 
States  Government  shall  not  procure,  or 
enter  into  any  contract  for  the  procurement 
of,  any  goods  or  services  from  any  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(B)  Import  sanctions.— The  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  products  i>roduced 
by  any  person  described  in  subsection  (a)(3) 
shall  be  prohibited. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— The  President  shall  not 
be  required  to  apply  or  maintain  sanctions 
under  this  section— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

"(i)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts, including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  United 
States  operational  military  requirements; 

"(ii)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  or  other  entity  to  which  the  sanctions 
would  otherwise  be  applied  is  a  sole  source 
supplier  of  the  defense  articles  or  services, 
that  the  defense  articles  or  services  are  es- 
sential, and  that  alternative  sources  are  not 
readily  or  reasonably  available;  or 

"(iii)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements; 

"(B)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  publishes  his  intention 
to  impose  sanctions: 

"(C)  to— 

"(i)  spare  parts, 

"(ii)  component  parts,  but  not  finished 
products,  essential  to  United  States  products 
or  production,  or 

"(iii)  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able; 

"(D)  to  information  and  technology  essen- 
tial to  United  States  products  or  production; 
or 

"(E)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian 
items. 

"(d)  Termination  of  Sanctions.— The 
sanctions  imposed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months 
following  the  imposition  of  sanctions  and 
shall  cease  to  apply  thereafter  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  reliable  information  indicates 
that  the  foreign  person  with  respect  to  which 
the  determination  was  made  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  has  ceased  to  aid  or  abet  any 
foreign  government  in  its  efforts  to  acquire 
chemical  or  blologrlcal  weapons  capability  as 
described  in  that  subsection. 

"(e)  Waiver.- 

"(1)  Criterion  for  waiver.- The  President 
may  waive  the  application  of  any  sanction 
imposed  on  any  person  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, after  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  that  sanction 
was  imposed  on  that  person,  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
such  waiver  is  important  to  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Notification  of  and  report  to  con- 
gress.—If  the  President  decides  to  exercise 
the  waiver  authority  provided  in  paragraph 
(1),  the  President  shall  so  notify  the  Con- 
gress not  less  than  20  days  before  the  waiver 
takes  effect.  Such  notification  shall  include 
a  report  fully  articulating  the  rationale  and 
circumstances  which  led  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise the  waiver  authority. 


"(f)  Defdotion  of  Foreign  Person.— For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'for- 
eign person'  means— 

"(1)  an  Individual  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  an  alien  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  to  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  a  conwratlon,  partnership,  or  other 
entity  which  is  created  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  or  which  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States.". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.— The  Arms  Elxport  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  7,  as 
added  by  section  303  of  this  Act,  the  follow- 
ing: 
'H^HAPTER  8— CHEMICAL  OR  BIOLOGICAL 

WEAPONS  PROLIFERATION 
"SEC.  81.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  CEBTAIN  FXMIEIGN 
PESSON8. 

"(a)  iMPosmoN  OF  Sanctions.— 

"(1)  Determination  by  the  president.- 
(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bK2), 
the  i*resident  shall  Impose  both  of  the  sanc- 
tions described  in  subsection  (c)  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  foreign  person,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, has  knowingly  and  materially 
contributed— 

"(A)  through  the  export  from  the  United 
States  of  any  goods  or  technology  that  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States, 

"(B)  through  the  export  from  any  other 
country  of  any  goods  or  technology  that 
would  be.  if  they  were  United  States  goods  or 
technology,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(C)  through  any  other  transaction  not 
subject  to  sanctions  pursuant  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 

to  the  efforts  by  any  foreign  country  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  to  use,  develop, 
produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise  acquire 
chemical  or  biological  weapons. 

"(2)  Countries  receiving  assistance.— 
Paragraph  (1)  applies  In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  any  foreign  country  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  has,  at  any  time  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980— 

"(i)  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons  in 
violation  of  international  law; 

"(ii)  used  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  against  its  own  nationals;  or 

"(iii)  made  substantial  preparations  to  en- 
gage in  the  activities  described  in  clause  (i) 
or  (ii);  or 

"(B)  any  foreign  country  whose  govern- 
ment is  determined  for  purposes  of  section 
6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(SO  U.S.C.  2405(j))  to  be  a  government  that 
has  repeatedly  provided  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism. 

"(3)  Persons  against  which  sanctions  are 
to  be  imposed. — Sanctions  shall  be  imposed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  on— 

"(A)  the  foreign  person  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  makes  the  determina- 
tion described  in  that  paragraph; 

"(B)  any  successor  entity  to  that  foreign 
person; 

"(C)  any  foreign  person  that  is  a  i)arent  or 
subsidiary  of  that  foreign  person  If  that  par- 
ent or  subsidiary  knowingly  assisted  in  the 
activities  which  were  the  basis  of  that  deter- 
mination; and 

"(D)  any  foreign  person  that  is  an  affiliate 
of  that  foreign  person  If  that  affiliate  know- 
ingly assisted  In  the  activities  which  were 
the  basis  of  that  determination  and  if  that 
affiliate  is  controlled  in  fact  by  that  foreign 
person. 

"(b)  Consultations  With  and  actions  by 
Foreign  Government  of  Jurisdiction.— 
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"(1)  Consultations.— If  the  President 
makes  the  determlnatlonB  described  in  sub- 
section (ftXD  vrith  respect  to  a  forelgTi  per- 
son, the  Congress  urges  the  President  to  ini- 
tiate consultations  immediately  with  the 
government  with  primary  jurisdiction  over 
that  foreign  person  with  respect  to  the  impo- 
sition of  sanctions  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  ACTIONS  BY  GOVERNMENT  OF  JURISDIC- 
TION.—In  order  to  pursue  such  consultations 
with  that  government,  the  President  may 
delay  imposition  of  sanctions  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  a  period  of  up  to  180  days. 
Following  these  consultations,  the  President 
shall  Impose  sanctions  unless  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
that  government  has  taken  specific  and  ef- 
fective actions,  including  appropriate  pen- 
alties, to  terminate  the  Involvement  of  the 
foreign  person  in  the  activities  described  in 
subsection  <a)(l).  The  President  may  delay 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  for  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  if  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  that  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  process  of  taking  the  ac- 
tions described  in  the  previous  sentence. 

"(3)  Report  to  Congress.— The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  making  a  determination  under 
subsection  (aXl).  on  the  status  of  consulta- 
tions with  the  appropriate  government  under 
this  subsection,  and  the  basis  for  any  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section that  such  government  has  taken  spe- 
cific corrective  actions. 

"(c)  Sanctions.— 

"(1)  Description  of  sanctions.— The  sanc- 
tions to  be  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aXl)  are,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  following: 

"(A)  Procurement  sanction.— The  United 
States  Government  shall  not  procure,  or 
enter  into  any  contract  for  the  procurement 
of,  any  goods  or  services  from  any  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(3). 

*'(B)  Import  sanctions.— The  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  products  produced 
by  any  person  described  in  subsection  (a)(3) 
shall  be  prohibited. 

"(2)  Exceptions.- The  President  shall  not 
be  required  to  apply  or  maintain  sanctions 
under  this  section — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

"(1)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts. Including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  United 
States  operational  military  requirements; 

"(11)  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  or  other  entity  to  which  the  sanctions 
would  otherwise  be  applied  Is  a  sole  source 
supplier  of  the  defense  articles  or  services. 
that  the  defense  articles  or  services  are  es- 
sential, and  that  alternative  sources  are  not 
readily  or  reasonably  available:  or 

"(ill)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  under  defense  coproduction 
agreements: 

"(B)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  publishes  his  Intention 
to  Impose  sanctions; 

"(C)  to- 

"(1)  spare  parts, 

"(11)  component  parts,  but  not  finished 
products,  essential  to  United  States  products 
or  production,  or 

"(ill)  routine  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able; 

"(D)  to  information  and  technology  essen- 
tial to  United  States  products  or  production; 
or 


"(E)  to  medical  or  other  humanitarian 
items. 

"(d)  Termination  of  Sanctions.- The 
sanctions  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  apply  for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months 
following  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  and 
shall  cease  to  apply  thereafter  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  reliable  Information  indicates 
that  the  foreigm  person  with  respect  to  which 
the  determination  was  made  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  has  ceased  to  aid  or  abet  any 
foreign  government  in  its  efforts  to  acquire 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  capability  as 
described  in  that  subsection. 

"(e)  Waiver.— 

"(1)  Cmterion  for  waiver.— The  President 
may  waive  the  application  of  any  sanction 
imposed  on  any  person  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, after  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  that  sanction 
wa«  imposed  on  that  person,  if  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
such  waiver  is  impjortant  to  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Notification  of  and  report  to  con- 
GRtss.— If  the  President  decides  to  exercise 
the  waiver  authority  provided  In  paragraph 
(1),  the  President  shall  so  notify  the  Con- 
graes  not  less  than  20  days  before  the  waiver 
talies  effect.  Such  notification  shall  Include 
a  report  fully  articulating  the  rationale  and 
circumstances  which  led  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise the  waiver  authority. 

"(f)  Definition  of  Foreign  Perso.v.— For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "for- 
eign person'  means— 

"(1)  an  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  an  alien  admitted  for 
peimanent  residence  to  the  United  States;  or 

■V2)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
entaty  which  is  created  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  or  which  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States.". 

Subtitle  B — Sanctions  Against  the  Use  of 
Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 

SEC.  441.  DETERMINATIONS  REGARDING  USE  OF 
CHEMICAL  OR  BIOLOGICAL  WEAP- 
ONS. 

(»)  Determination  by  the  President.— 
(1)  When  determination  required;  nature 
of  determination. — Whenever  persuasive  in- 
formation becomes  available  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  Indicating  the  substantial  possi- 
bility that,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  government  of  a  for- 
eign country  has  made  substantial  prepara- 
tion to  use  or  has  used  chemical  or  biological 
weapons,  the  President  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  information  by  the 
executive  branch,  determine  whether  that 
government,  on  or  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, has  used  chemical  or  biological  weap- 
ons in  violation  of  international  law  or  has 
used  lethal  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
against  its  own  nationals.  Section  442  applies 
if  the  President  determines  that  that  govem- 
mMit  has  so  used  chemical  or  biological 
weapons. 

it)  Matters  to  be  considered.— In  making 
the  determination  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
President  shall  consider  the  following: 

(A)  All  physical  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence available  bearing  on  the  possible  use 
of  such  weapons. 

(B)  All  information  provided  by  alleged 
victims,  witnesses,  and  independent  observ- 
ers. 

iC)  The  extent  of  the  availability  of  the 
weapons  in  question  to  the  purported  user. 

(D)  All  official  and  unofficial  statements 
bearing  on  the  possible  use  of  such  weapons. 
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(E)  'Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  gov- 
ernment in  question  is  willing  to  honor  a  re- 
quest from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  grant  timely  access  to  a 
United  Nations  fact-finding  team  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal weapons  use  or  to  grant  such  access  to 
other  Idgritimate  outside  parties. 

(3)  D8TERMINATI0N  TO  BE  REPORTED  TO  CON- 
GRESS.—UpOn  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  promptly 
report  that  determination  to  the  Congress.  If 
the  determination  is  that  a  foreign  govern- 
ment had  used  chemical  or  biological  weap- 
ons as  described  In  that  paragraph,  the  re- 
port shall  specify  the  sanctions  to  be  im- 
posed pursuant  to  section  442. 

(b)  CONGRESSIONAL  REQUESTS;  REPORT.— 

(1)  REQUEST.— The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
(upon  oonsultation  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  such  committee)  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee)  may  at  any  time  request 
the  President  to  consider  whether  a  particu- 
lar foreign  government,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  used  chem- 
ical or  biological  weapons  in  violation  of 
international  law  or  has  used  lethal  chemi- 
cal or  biological  weapons  against  its  own  na- 
tionals; 

(2)  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS.— Not  later  than  60 
days  after  receiving  such  a  request,  the 
President  shall  provide  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  written  report  on  the  information 
held  by  the  executive  branch  which  is  perti- 
nent to  the  issue  of  whether  the  specified 
governlnent.  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  has  used  chemical  or  bi- 
ological weapons  In  violation  of  inter- 
national law  or  has  used  lethal  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  against  its  own  nationals. 
This  report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  each 
of  the  items  enumerated  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

SEC.  44»  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  USE  OF  CHEMICAL 
cm  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

(a)  UCTiAL  Sanctions.- If.  at  any  time,  the 
President  makes  a  determination  pursuant 
to  section  441(a)(1)  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  foreign  country,  the  President 
shall  forthwith  impose  the  sanctions  set 
forth  in  at  least  6  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

(1)  Foreign  assistance.- The  United 
States  Government  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance to  that  country  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  except  for  urgent  hu- 
manitarian assistance  and  food  or  other  agri- 
culturtC  commodities  or  products. 

(2)  arms  sales.— The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  terminate — 

(A)  sales  to  that  country  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  any  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  or  design  and  construction 
services,  and 

(B)  licenses  for  the  export  to  that  country 
of  any  Item  on  the  United  States  Munitions 
List. 

(3)  ARMS  SALES  FINANCING.— The  United 
States  Government  shall  terminate  all  for- 
eign military  financing  for  that  country 
under  t2ie  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(4)  Multilateral  development  bank  as- 
sistance.—The  United  States  Government 
shall  ot)pose,  in  accordance  with  section  701 
of  the  International  Financial  Institutions 
Act  (23  U.S.C.  a62d),  the  extension  of  any 
loan  or  financial  or  technical  assistance  to 
that  country  by  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. 
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(5)*DEmAL  OF  UNfTED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
CREDIT  OR  OTHER  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE.— The 

United  States  (3ovenunent  shall  deny  to  that 
country  any  credit,  credit  guarantees,  or 
other  financial  assistance  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Including  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Bank  loans.— The  United  States  CJov- 
emment  shall  prohibit  any  United  States 
bank  from  making  any  loan  or  providing  any 
credit  to  the  government  of  that  country,  ex- 
cept for  loans  or  credits  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  food  or  other  agricultural  com- 
modities or  products. 

(7)  Exports  of  national  securtty-sen- 
smvE  goods  and  technology.— The  authori- 
ties of  section  6  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2405)  shall  be  used 
to  prohibit  the  export  to  that  country  of  any 
goods  or  technology  on  that  part  of  the  con- 
trol list  established  under  section  5(c)(1)  of 
that  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2404(c)(1)). 

(8)  Further  export  restrictions.- The 
authorities  of  section  6  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  shall  be  used  to  prohibit 
exports  to  that  country  of  all  other  goods 
and  technology  (excluding  food  and  other  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products). 

(9)  Import  restrictions.- Restrictions 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  articles  (which  may  Include 
petroleum  or  any  petroleum  product)  that 
axe  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
that  country. 

(10)  Diplomatic  relations.— The  President 
shall  use  his  constitutional  authorities  to 
downgrade  or  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country. 

(11)  Landing  rights.— At  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  the  United  States  Government 
shall  terminate,  consistent  with  Inter- 
national law,  the  authority  of  any  air  carrier 
which  is  controlled  in  fact  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  to  engage  in  air  trans- 
portation (as  defined  in  section  101(10)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1301(10))). 

(b)  Additional  Sanctions  if  certain  Con- 
ditions Not  Met.— Unless,  within  3  months 
after  making  a  determination  pursuant  to 
section  441(a)(1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
government,  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  that  government  is  no  longer  using 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  in  violation 
of  international  law  or  using  lethal  chemical 
or  blologrical  weapons  against  its  own  nation- 
als, 

(2)  that  government  has  provided  reliable 
assurances  that  it  will  not  in  the  future  en- 
gage in  any  such  activities,  and 

(3)  that  government  is  willing  to  allow  on- 
site  inspections  by  United  Nations  observers 
or  other  internationally  recognized,  impar- 
tial observers,  or  other  reliable  means  exist, 
to  ensure  that  that  government  is  not  using 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  in  violation 
of  international  law  and  is  not  using  lethal 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  against  its 
own  nationals, 

then  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  shall  impose  on  that  country 
at  least  1  sanction  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (11)  of  subsection  (a)  which  has  not 
previously  been  imposed  on  that  country 
under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Removal  of  Sanctions.— The  President 
shall  remove  the  sanctions  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  pursuant  to  this  section  if 
the  President  determines  and  so  certifies  to 
the  Congress,  after  the  end  of  the  12-month 
I)eriod  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  sanc- 


tions were  initially  imposed  on  that  country 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  that— 

(1)  the  government  of  that  country  has 
provided  reliable  assurances  that  it  will  not 
use  chemical  or  biological  weapons  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  will  not  use  le- 
thal chemical  or  biological  weapons  against 
its  own  nationals; 

(2)  that  government  is  not  making  prepara- 
tions to  use  chemical  or  blologrical  weapons 
in  violation  of  international  law  or  to  use  le- 
thal chemical  or  biological  weapons  against 
its  own  nationals; 

(3)  that  government  is  willing  to  allow  on- 
site  inspections  by  United  Nations  observers 
or  other  internationally  recognized,  impar- 
tial observers  to  verify  that  it  is  not  making 
preparations  to  use  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  in  violation  of  international  law  or 
to  use  lethal  chemical  or  blologrical  weapons 
against  its  own  nationals,  or  other  reliable 
means  exist  to  verify  that  it  is  not  making 
such  preparations;  and 

(4)  that  government  is  making  restitution 
to  those  affected  by  any  use  of  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  or  by  any  use  of  lethal  chemical 
or  biological  weapons  against  its  own  nation- 
als. 

(d)  Waiver.— 

(1)  Criteria  for  waiver.— The  President 
may  waive  the  application  of  any  sanction 
imposed  with  respect  to  a  country  pursuant 
to  this  section— 

(A)  after  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  sanctions  were 
Initially  imposed  on  that  country,  if  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  such  waiver  is  important  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(B)  at  any  time,  if  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
there  has  been  a  fundamental  change  in  lead- 
ership and  policies  of  the  government  of  that 
country. 

(2)  Report.— In  the  event  that  the  Presi- 
dent decides  to  exercise  the  waiver  authority 
provided  in  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall 
so  notify  the  Congress  not  less  than  20  days 
before  the  waiver  takes  effect.  Such  notifica- 
tion shall  include  a  report  fully  articulating 
the  rationale  and  circumstances  which  led 
the  President  to  exercise  that  waiver  author- 
ity. 

(e)  Contract  Sanctity. — 

(1)  Sanctions  not  appued  to  existing  con- 
tracts.— (A)  A  sanction  described  in  any  of 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  activity  pursuant  to 
any  contract  or  international  agreement  en- 
tered into  before  the  date  of  the  presidential 
determination  under  section  441(a)(1)  unless' 
the  President  determines,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  that  to  apply  such  sanction  to  that  ac- 
tivity would  prevent  the  performance  of  a 
contract  or  agreement  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  assisting  a  country  in  using  chemi- 
cal or  biological  weapons  in  violation  of 
international  law  or  in  using  lethal  chemical 
or  biological  weapons  against  its  own  nation- 
als. 

(B)  The  same  restrictions  of  subsection  (p) 
of  section  6  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2405).  as  that  subsection 
is  so  redesignated  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  which  are  applicable  to  ex- 
ports prohibited  under  section  6  of  that  Act 
shall  apply  to  exports  prohibited  under  sub- 
section (a)(7)  or  (a)(8)  of  this  section.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  any  contract 
or  agreement  the  performance  of  which  (as 
determined  by  the  President)  would  have  the 
effect  of  assisting  a  foreign  government  in 


using  chemical  or  biological  weapons  In  vio- 
lation of  international  law  or  In  using  lethal 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  against  ita 
own  nationals  shall  be  treated  as  constitut- 
ing a  breach  of  the  peace  that  poses  a  serious 
and  direct  threat  to  the  strategic  interest  of 
the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6(p)  of  that  Act. 
(2)  Sanctions  applied  to  existino  con- 
tracts.—The  sanctions  described  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  and  licenses 
without  regard  to  the  date  the  contract  or 
agreement  was  entered  into  or  the  license 
was  issued  (as  the  case  may  be),  except  that 
such  sanctions  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  into  or  license  is- 
sued before  the  date  of  the  presidential  de- 
termination under  section  441(aXl)  if  the 
FYesident  determines  that  the  application  of 
such  sanction  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Subtitle  C — ^Reporting  Reqairements 

SEC.  Ml.  PRESIDENTIAL  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
BIENT8. 

(a)  Reports  to  Congress.- Not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  every  12  months  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  which  shall  include — 

(Da  description  of  the  actions  taken  to 
carry  out  this  title,  including  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  current  efforts  of 
foreigrn  countries  and  subnational  groups  to 
acquire  equipment,  materials,  or  technology 
to  develop,  produce,  or  use  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons,  together  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  current  and  likely  future  capa- 
bilities of  such  countries  and  groups  to  de- 
velop, produce,  stockpile,  deliver,  transfer, 
or  use  such  weapons; 

(3)  a  description  of— 

(A)  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  by  foreign 
countries  in  violation  of  international  law. 

(B)  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  by 
subnational  groups. 

(C)  substantial  preparations  by  foreign 
countries  and  subnational  groups  to  do  so, 
and 

(D)  the  development,  production,  stock- 
piling, or  use  of  biological  weapons  by  for- 
eign countries  and  subnational  groups;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which  for- 
eign {lersons  or  governments  have  knowingly 
and  materially  assisted  third  countries  or 
subnational  groups  to  acquire  equipment, 
material,  or  technology  intended  to  develop, 
produce,  or  use  chemical  or  biological  weap- 
ons. 

(b)  Protection  of  Classified  Informa- 
tion.—To  the  extent  practicable,  reports 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  should  be  based  on  un- 
classified information.  Portions  of  such  re- 
ports may  be  classified. 

TITLE  V— SANCTIONS  AGAINST  IRAQ 

SEC.  SOI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Iraq  Inter- 
national Law  Compliance  Act  of  1991". 


Subtitle 


to  Irmnfu  Invaaioii  of 
Kuwait 


SEC.  SSI.  DECLARATIONS  REGARDING  OLWTS  IN- 
VASION OP  KUWAIT. 

The  Congress — 

(1)  condemns  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  on 
August  2.  1990; 

(2)  supports  the  actions  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  President  in  response  to  that 
invasion: 
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(3)  calls  for  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  fi-om  Ku- 
wait; 

(4)  supports  the  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  to  end  this  violation 
of  International  law  and  threat  to  inter- 
national peace; 

(5)  supports  the  imposition  and  enforce- 
ment of  multilateral  sanctions  against  Iraq; 

(6)  calls  on  United  States  allies  and  other 
countries  to  support  fully  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  to 
take  other  appropriate  actions,  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait: 
and 

(7)  condemns  the  brutal  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait by  Iraq  and  Its  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  In  Ku- 
wait, including  widespread  arrests,  torture, 
summary  executions,  and  mass  extrajudicial 
killinga. 

SEC.  aa.  CONSULTATIONS  WITH  CONGRESS. 

The  I»resldent  shall  keep  the  Congress 
fully  informed,  and  shall  consult  with  the 
Congress,  with  respect  to  current  and  antici- 
pated events  regarding  the  international  cri- 
sis caused  by  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  in- 
cluding with  respect  to  United  States  ac- 
tions. 

SKC.  SSS.  TRADE  EMBARGO  AGAINST  IRAQ. 

(a)  CONTINUATION  OF  EMBARGO.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  continue  to  Impose  the  trade  em- 
bargo and  other  economic  sanctions  with  re- 
spect to  Iraq  and  Kuwait  that  the  United 
States  is  imposing,  in  response  to  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  pursuant  to  Executive  Or- 
ders Number  12724  and  12725  (August  9,  1990) 
and,  to  the  extent  they  are  still  in  effect.  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  Number  12722  and  12723  (Au- 
gust 2,  1990). 

(b)  HUMANFTARIAN  ASSISTANCE.— To  the  ex- 
tent that  transactions  Involving  foodstuffs 
or  payments  for  foodstuffs  are  exempted  "in 
humanitarian  circumstances"  from  the  pro- 
hibitions established  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  661  (1990),  those  exemptions  shall 
be  limited  to  foodstuffs  that  are  to  be  pro- 
vided consistent  with  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  666  (1990)  and  other 
relevant  Security  Council  resolutions. 

(c)  Notice  to  Congress  of  Exceptions  to 
AND  Termination  of  Sanctions.- 

(1)  Notice  of  regulations.— Any  regula- 
tions Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  economic 
sanctions  imposed  with  respect  to  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  by  the  United  States  under  Execu- 
tive Orders  Number  12722  and  12723  (August  2. 
1990)  and  Executive  Orders  Number  12724  and 
12725  (August  9.  1990)  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  before  those  regulations  take 
effect. 

(2)  Notice  of  termination  of  sanctions.— 
The  President  shall  notify  the  Congress  be- 
fore the  termination,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  sanction  imposed  with  respect  to  Iraq  or 
Kuwait  pursuant  to  those  Executive  Orders. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— 

(1)  Sanctions  legislation.- The  sanctions 
that  are  described  in  subsection  (a)  are  in  ad- 
dition to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  sanctions 
provided  for  in  subtitle  B  of  this  title,  title 
rv  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(2)  National  emergencies  and  united  na- 
tions legislation.— Nothing  in  this  section 
supersedes  any  provision  of  the  National 
EUnergencies  Act  or  any  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act  or  section  5<a) 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945. 


SEC-  BM.  ADDITIONAL  IMFORT  SANCTIONS. 

If  the  President  considers  that  the  taking 
of  Buch  action  would  promote  the  effective- 
nets  of  the  economic  sanctions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  imposed  with 
reaped  to  Iraq,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
national  interest,  the  President  may  pro- 
hiljit,  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  he  consid- 
ers appropriate,  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  or  all  products  of  any 
foreign  country  that  has  not  prohibited— 

(1 )  the  importation  of  products  of  Iraq  into 
its  customs  territory,  and 

(2)  the  export  of  its  products  to  Iraq. 

SEC.   525.  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF  EM- 
BARGO. 

Notwithstanding  section  206  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1705)  and  section  5(b)  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C. 
281c(b))— 

(1 1  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  1250,000 
may  be  Imposed  on  any  person  who,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  violates  or 
evades  or  attempts  to  violate  or  evade  Exec- 
utive Order  Number  12722.  12723.  12724,  or 
12125  or  any  license,  order,  or  regulation  is- 
sued under  any  such  Executive  Order;  and 

C2)  whoever,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  willfully  violates  or  evades 
or  attempts  to  violate  or  evade  Executive 
Order  Number  12722.  12723,  12724,  or  12725  or 
any  license,  order,  or  regulation  issued  under 
any  such  Executive  Order — 

(A)  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
mere  than  Sl.COO.OOO.  if  a  person  other  than  a 
natural  person;  or 

(B)  if  a  natural  person,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000,  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  12  years,  or  both. 
Any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  any  cor- 
poration who  knowingly  participates  in  a 
violation,  evasion,  or  attempt  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  punished  by  imposition 
of  the  fine  or  imprisonment  (or  both)  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (B)  of  that  paragraph. 
Sabtitle  B — Responae  to  Iraq's  Long-Standiiig 

Violations  of  International  Law 
SBC.    MI.    DECLARATIONS    REGARDING    IRAQ'S 
LONG-STANDING      VIOLATIONS      OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

(a)  Iraq's  Violations  of  International 
Law.— The  Congress  determines  that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  dem- 
onstrated repeated  and  blatant  disregard  for 
it»  obligations  under  international  law  by 
violating  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
tlie  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
in  War  of  Asphyxiating.  Poisonous  or  Other 
Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of 
Wbrfare  (done  at  Geneva.  June  17.  1925).  as 
well  as  other  international  treaties; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Iraq  is  a  party  to  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Economic.  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights 
and  is  obligated  under  the  Covenants,  as  well 
as  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  respect  internationally  recognized 
haman  rights; 

<3)  the  State  Department's  Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  I*ractices  for  1989 
again  characterizes  Iraq's  human  rights 
record  as  "abysmal"; 

(4)  Amnesty  International.  Middle  East 
Watch,  and  other  independent  human  rights 
organizations  have  documented  extensive, 
systematic,  and  continuing  human  rights 
abuses  by  the  CJovemment  of  Iraq,  including 
summary  executions,  mass  political  killings, 
disappearances,  widespread  use  of  torture, 
arbitrary  arrests  and  prolonged  detention 
without  trial  of  thousands  of  political  oppo- 
nents, forced  relocation  and  deportation,  de- 


nial of  nearly  all  civil  and  political  rights 
such  as  freedom  of  association,  assembly, 
speech,  and  the  press,  and  the  Imprisonment, 
torturq,  and  execution  of  children; 

(5)  since  1967.  the  Government  of  Iraq  has 
Intensified  its  severe  repression  of  the  Kurd- 
ish minority  of  Iraq,  deliberately  destroyed 
more  than  3.000  villages  and  towns  in  the 
Kurdish  regions,  and  forcibly  expelled  more 
than  500,000  people,  thus  effectively  depopu- 
lating the  rural  areas  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan; 

(6)  Iraq  has  blatantly  violated  Inter- 
national law  by  initiating  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war; 

(7)  Imq  has  also  violated  international  law 
by  using  chemical  weapons  against  its  own 
Kurdish  citizens,  resulting  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  more  than  65,000  refu- 
gees; 

(8)  Iraq  continues  to  expand  its  chemical 
weapons  capability,  and  President  Saddam 
Hussein  has  threatened  to  use  chemical 
weapons  against  other  nations; 

(9)  persuasive  evidence  exists  that  Iraq  is 
developing  biological  weapons  in  violation  of 
international  law; 

(10)  there  are  strong  indications  that  Iraq 
has  taken  steps  to  produce  nuclear  weapons 
and  has  attempted  to  smuggle  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  violation  of  United  States  law, 
components  for  triggering  devices  used  in 
nuclear  warheads  whose  manufacture  would 
contravene  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  to  which  Iraq  is  a 
party;. and 

(11)  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein  has 
threatened  to  use  terrorism  against  other 
natiooB  in  violation  of  international  law  and 
has  increased  Iraq's  support  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  other  Palestin- 
ian groups  that  have  conducted  terrorist 
acts. 

(b)  Human  Rights  Viola-hons.- The  Con- 
gress determines  that  the  Government  of 
Iraq  it  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights.  All  provisions  of  law 
that  Impose  sanctions  against  a  country 
whose  government  is  engaged  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  shall  be  fully  en- 
forced against  Iraq. 

(c)  Multilateral  cooperation.— The  Con- 
gress calls  on  the  President  to  seek  multilat- 
eral cooperation — 

(1)  to  deny  dangerous  technologies  to  Iraq; 

(2)  Bo  induce  Iraq  to  respect  Internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights;  and 

(3)  to  Induce  Iraq  to  allow  appropriate 
international  humanitarian  and  human 
rights  organizations  to  have  access  to  Iraq 
and  Kuwait,  including  the  areas  in  northern 
Iraq  traditionally  Inhabited  by  Kurds. 

SEC.  MS.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  IRAQ. 

(a)  iMPOsmoN.- Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 513,  the  following  sanctions  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  Iraq: 

(1)  PMS  sales.- The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  not  enter  into  any  sale  with 
Iraq  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(2)  Commercial  arms  sales.- Licenses 
may  not  be  issued  for  the  export  to  Iraq  of 
any  item  on  the  United  States  Munitions 
List. 

(3)  Exports  of  certain  goods  and  tech- 
NOLoav.- The  authorities  of  section  6  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2405)  shall  be  used  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port So  Iraq  of  any  goods  or  technology  list- 
ed pursuant  to  that  section  or  section  5(c)(1) 
of  that  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c)(1))  on  the 
control  list  provided  for  in  section  4(b)  of 
that  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(b)). 
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(4)  Nuclear  equipment,  materials,  and 
technology.— 

(A)  NRC  LICENSES.— The  Nuclear  Repi- 
latory  Commission  may  not  issue  any  license 
or  other  authorization  under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergry  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  and  following) 
for  the  export  to  Iraq  of  any  source  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  any  production  or  uti- 
lization facility,  any  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology, any  component,  item,  or  substance 
determined  to  have  significance  for  nuclear 
explosive  purposes  pursuant  to  section  109b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2139(b)),  or  any  other  material  or  technology 
requiring  such  a  license  or  authorization. 

(B)  Distribution  of  nuclear  materials.— 
The  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  may  not  be  used  to  distribute  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  source  material,  or  by- 
product material  to  Iraq. 

(C)  DOE  authorizations.— The  Secretary 
of  Energy  may  not  provide  a  specific  author- 
ization under  section  57b.  (2)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2077(b)(2))  for 
any  activity  that  would  constitute  directly 
or  indirectly  engaging  in  Iraq  in  activities 
that  require  a  specific  authorization  under 
that  section. 

(5)  Assistance  from  international  finan- 
cial iNSTrrunoNS.— The  United  States  shall 
oppose  any  loan  or  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  Iraq  by  international  financial 
institutions  in  accordance  with  section  701  of 
the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  a62d). 

(6)  Assistance  through  the  export-im- 
port BANK. — Credits  and  credit  guarantees 
through  the  Elxiwrt-Import  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  denied  to  Iraq. 

(7)  ASSISTANCE    through    THE    COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION. — Credit,  credit  guaran- 
tees, and  other  assistance  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  denied  to 
Iraq. 

(8)  Foreign  assistance.- All  forms  of  as- 
sistance under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2151  and  following)  other  than 
emergency  assistance  for  medical  supplies 
and  other  forms  of  emergency  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2751  and  following)  shall 
be  denied  to  Iraq. 

(b)  Contract  Sanctity.- For  purposes  of 
the  export  controls  imposed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(3),  the  date  described  In  sub- 
section (p)(l)  of  section  6  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405), 
as  that  subsection  is  so  redesignated  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  August  1,  1990. 

SEC.  B4S.  WAIVER  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  any  paragraph  of  section 
542(a)  if  the  President  makes  a  certification 
under  subsection  (b)  or  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Certification  of  Fundamental 
Changes  dj  Iraqi  Poucies  and  actions.— 
The  authority  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  exer- 
cised 60  days  after  the  President  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Government  of  Iraq— 

(A)  has  demonstrated,  through  a  pattern  of 
conduct,  substantial  improvement  in  its  re- 
spect for  internationally  recognized  human 
rights; 

(B)  is  not  acquiring,  developing,  or  manu- 
facturing chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear 
weapons,  components  for  such  weapons,  or 
delivery  systems  for  such  weapons,  and  has 
forsworn  the  first  use  of  such  weapons:  and 

(C)  does  not  provide  supjwrt  for  inter- 
national terrorism; 


(2)  the  Government  of  Iraq  is  in  substantial 
compliance  with  its  obligations  under  inter- 
national law,  including— 

(A)  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(B)  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  (done  at  New  York,  De- 
cember 16,  1966)  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights  (done  at  New  York.  December  16, 
1966); 

(C)  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  (done 
at  Paris,  December  9, 1948); 

(D)  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or 
Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods 
of  Warfare  (done  at  Geneva,  June  17,  1925); 

(E)  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  (done  at  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Moscow,  July  1,  1968);  and 

(F)  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development,  Production  and  Stock- 
piling of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and 
Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction 
(done  at  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow, 
April  10.  1972);  and 

(3)  the  President  has  determined  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Certification  of  Fundamental 
Changes  in  Iraqi  Leadership  and  Pou- 
cies.— The  authority  of  subsection  (a)  may 
be  exercised  30  days  after  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  there  has  been  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Government  of  Iraq; 
and 

(2)  the  new  Goverimient  of  Iraq  has  pro- 
vided reliable  and  credible  assurances  that — 

(A)  it  respects  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  and  it  will  demonstrate  such 
respect  through  its  conduct; 

(B)  it  is  not  acquiring,  developing,  or  man- 
ufacturing and  it  will  not  acquire,  develop, 
or  manufacture  chemical,  biological,  or  nu- 
clear weapons,  components  for  such  weapons, 
or  delivery  systems  for  such  weapons,  and 
has  forsworn  the  (Irst  use  of  such  weapons; 

(C)  It  is  not  and  will  not  provide  support 
for  international  terrorism;  and 

(D)  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  its  obligations  under 
international  law.  including  all  the  treaties 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of 
subsection  (b)(2). 

(d)  Information  To  Be  Included  in  Cer- 
tifications.—Any  certification  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  shall  include  the  justifica- 
tion for  each  determination  required  by  that 
subsection.  The  certification  shall  also  speci- 
fy which  paragraphs  of  section  542(a)  the 
President  will  waive  pursuant  to  that  certifi- 
cation. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.    aOl.    SOVIET    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    TO 
CUBA. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  continuing  Soviet  military  assistance 
provided  to  Cuba  remains  a  serious  problem 
in  United  States-Soviet  relations;  and 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union,  in  reexamining  its  re- 
lationship with  Cuba,  should  cease  military 
assistance  to  the  Castro  regime  and  take  all 
other  possible  steps  to  further  the  policies  of 
Glasnost  and  Perestroika  by  adopting  poli- 
cies supporting  the  political,  economic,  and 
human  rights  of  the  Cuban  people. 

SEC.  am.  ATTACKS  AGAINST  ISRAELIS  AND  ILLE- 
GAL Acnvmss  in  the   united 

STA1S& 

(a)  Report  on  Impact  of  attacks  against 
Israelis  on  Peace  Efforts.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  analysis  of  the  impact  on  efforta 
to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East  of  the 
following  recent  attacks  against  laraella: 

(1)  On  May  28,  1969,  an  attack  by  the  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Front,  both  PLO-af- 
filiated  organizations,  in  which  a  one-year- 
old  Israeli  was  injured  by  a  Katyusha  rocket. 

(2)  On  August  7,  1969,  a  rocket  attack  on 
the  settlement  of  Maoc  Halm  by  members  of 
the  PLO-affiliated  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine. 

(3)  On  September  6.  1969,  a  rocket  attack 
by  the  PLO-affiliated  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  aimed  at  Kibbutz 
Tel-Katzlr  that  fell  on  Kibbutz  Sha'ar 
Hagolan. 

(4)  On  October  7.  1989,  an  attempted  raid  on 
Kibbutz  Misgav-Am  by  a  squad  of  terrorists 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  anti-tank  mis- 
siles from  the  PLO-allgned  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Front. 

(5)  On  Jainuary  26,  1990,  an  attack  on  an  Is- 
raeli Army  patrol  by  at  least  three  terrorlata 
of  the  PLO-afflUated  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  headed  for  Kib- 
butz Misgav-Am. 

(6)  On  February  4,  1990,  an  unprovoked  am- 
bush by  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine-General  Command  on  an  Israeli 
tour  bus  in  E^pt  that  killed  9  and  wounded 
15  Israelis. 

(7)  On  April  13.  1990,  an  attempted  infiltra- 
tion into  northern  Israel  by  boat  by  four  ter- 
rorists of  Yasser  Arafat's  Al-Fatah,  equipped 
with  machine  gruns  and  grenades. 

(b)  Report  on  Illegal  At-nvrriKs  in  the 
United  States.- Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report— 

(1)  outlining  illegal  activities  being  under- 
taken in  the  United  States  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  including 
such  activities  as  Illegal  drug  trafficking, 
money  laundering,  weapons  purchaaea,  and 
arms  shipments; 

(2)  estimating  the  amount  of  funds  aaaoci- 
ated  with  such  activltiea;  and 

(3)  describing  the  extent  to  which  membera 
of  the  Elxecutive  Committee  of  the  Paleatine 
Liberation  Organization,  the  Centztil  Council 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Origanization, 
and  the  Palestine  National  Council  are 
aware  of  or  are  involved  in  such  illegal  ac- 
tivities. 

SEC.  aos.  family  needs  or  memberh  or  -rax 

ARMED  PORCBa 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Defense  la  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  be  aen- 
sitive  to  the  family  needs  of  membera  of  the 
Armed  Forces  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements; 

(2)  the  morale  (and  therefore  the  military 
effectiveness)  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  dependents  who  are  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  to  areas  where  depend- 
ents cannot  accompany  them  is  Increaaed 
when  those  members  can  be  assured  that  ap- 
propriate steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  their  dependents  are  being  well  cared 
for; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  has  an  inter- 
est in  and  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
best  interests  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  military  readiness  and  the  interests  of 
national  security  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  maximum  flexibility  In 
the  assignment  and  deployment  of  military 
personnel;  and 
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(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
promptly  prescribe  regrulations  governing 
the  anignment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  parents  of  minor  children, 
which  should  provide  that— 

(A)  policies  and  procedures  are  uniform,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  among  the  military  de- 
partments; 

(B)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
parents  are  required  to  establish  adequate 
child  care  arrangements  in  the  event  of  de- 
ployment; 

(C)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  unique  needs  of— 

(i)  single  parents; 

(ii)   families   in   which   both   parents   are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
(ill)  newborn  children. 

(D)  standards  and  procedures  are  pre- 
scribed to  provide  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  reassignment,  leave,  or  deferment 
trom  deployment  based  upon  unforseen  fam- 
ily circumstances;  and 

(E)  approivlate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  requirements  of  military  readiness. 

SBC  mi.  SANCTKmS  AGAINST  FOREIGN  VIOLA- 
TORS. 

(a)  No  foreign  person  may  violate  any  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  other  regulation  Implement- 
ing the  United  Nations  Security  Council's 
economic  embargo  against  Iraq. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  foreign  person  has  violated  subsection 
(a),  he  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation 
and  prohibiting  such  person  from  acquiring 
any  real  property  or  other  asset  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  a  period  of  time  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  President. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "foreign  person"  means  any  foreign 
government  (including  any  instrumentality 
thereoO,  any  foreign  national,  or  any  cor- 
poration, a  majority  whose  beneficial  owner- 
ship is  controlled  by  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country,  or  any  subsidiary  of  that  corpora- 
tion. 

(d)  The  President  may  issue  regulations 
within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  which  create  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  establish  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  and  to  implement  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

8BC.  «(.  TERRORIST  DEATH  PENALTY  ACT  OF 
IMI. 

(1)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Terrorist  Death  Penalty  Act  of 
1891". 

(2)  Death  Penalty  for  Terrorist  Acts  — 
(a)  Offense.— Subsection  2332(a)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Homicide.— 

"(A)  Whoever  kills  a  person,  with  the  in- 
tent to  commit  an  act  of  terrorism,  which  is 
any  act  which  api)ears  to  be  Intended  to  in- 
timidate, retaliate  against  or  coerce  a  civil- 
Ian  population;  to  influence  the  policy  of  a 
government  by  intimidation,  retaliation  or 
coercion;  or  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  assassination,  Icidnapping.  hos- 
tage-taking or  other  violent  act,  while  such 
victim  is  inside  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  Whoever  kills  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  States:  shall— 

"(1)(A)  If  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  mur- 
der as  defined  in  section  lllKa)  of  this  title, 
be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  be  flned 
under  this  title,  or  both;  and 

"(B)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
flrst  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under  this  title 


or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both  so  fined  and  so  imprisoned; 

"(J)  if  the  killing  is  a  voluntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  lU2(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and 

"(3)  If  the  killing  is  an  involuntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both". 

(b)  Death  penalty.— Section  2332  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Death  Penalty.— 

"(1)  Sentence  of  death.— a  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)(1)(A),  if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  paragraph  (3)  either — 

"(A)  intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

"(B)  intentionally  participated  in  an  act, 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense, 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act:  or 

"(C)  acting  with  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  engaged  or  substantially  partici- 
pated in  conduct  which  the  defendant  knew 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
perscn  or  persons  and  death  resulted  from 
such  conduct, 

shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
grapb  (3),  it  is  determined  that  imposition  of 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  except  that 
no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death  who 
was  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  Offense. 

"(J)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
minwg  whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  jus- 

TIFIgD.— 

"(A)  Mitigating  factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which, 
if  any.  exist: 

"(i)  Mental  CAPACmr.— The  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
form the  defendant's  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  significantly  impaired,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  capacity  was  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
change. 

"(li)  Duress. — The  defendant  was  under 
unuiual  and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(lii)  Participation  in  offense  minor.— 
The  defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal 
(as  defined  In  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was 
committed  by  another,  but  the  defendant's 
participation  was  relatively  minor,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  participation  was  so 
miner  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 

"(B)  Aggravating  factors  for  homicide.— 
In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified  for  an  offense  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  following 
aggravating  factors  and  determine  which,  if 
any,  exist: 


"(i)  Death  occurred  durino  commission  of 
another  crime.— The  death  occurred  during 
the  commission  or  attempted  commission  of, 
or  duiine  the  immediate  flight  from  the 
commission  of.  an  offense  under  section  751 
(prlsoneife  in  custody  of  institution  or  offi- 
cer), section  794  (gathering  or  delivering  de- 
fense information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  844(d)  (transportation  of  ex- 
plosives In  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
purposes),  section  844(0  (destruction  of  Gov- 
ernment property  by  explosives),  section  1201 
(kidnapping),  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  seotion  1826  of  title  28  (persons  in  cus- 
tody as  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
ized following  a  finding  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  Insanity),  or  section  902  (i)  or  (n)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(49  U.S.a  1472  (i)  or  (n)  (aircraft  piracy)). 

"(ii)  involvement  of  firearm  or  previous 
conviction  of  violent  felony  involving 
FIREARM. — The  defendant— 

"(I)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  tihe  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehen- 
sion used  or  possessed  a  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  Xl  of  this  title;  or 

"(II)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year, 
involving  the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm,  as  defined  in  section  921  of 
this  title,  against  another  person. 

"(ill)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  or  life  impris- 
onment WAS  authorized.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  fbr  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(iv)  Previous  conviction  of  other  seri- 
ous OFFaNSES. — The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  commit- 
ted on  different  occasions,  involving  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  Che  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  8(12))  or  the  infiiction  of.  or  attempted 
infliction  of,  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
upon  another  person. 

"(V)  GRAVE   RISK   OF   DEATH   TO   ADDITIONAL 

PERSONS, — The  defendant,  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehension, 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
one  or  more  persons  in  addition  to  the  vic- 
tim of  the  offense. 

"(vi)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner 
OF  commission.— The  defendant  committed 
the  offease  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  in  that  it  involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

"(vii)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.—The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  tbe  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(viil)  Commission  of  the  offense  for  pe- 
cuniary gain.— The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value. 

"(ix)  Substantial  planning  and 
premeditation.— The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. 

"(X)  VULNERABILITY  OF  VICTIM.— The  Victim 

was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old  age. 
youth,  or  infirmity. 

"(xi)  Type  of  victim.— The  defendant  com- 
mitted tbe  offense  against— 

"(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
F^esident-elect,  the  Vice  President^des- 
ignnate,  or,  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
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officer  next  In  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

"(11)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  forelgm  na- 
tion; 

"(HI)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  that  official  is  in 
the  United  States  on  official  business;  or 

"(IV)  a  public  servant  who  is  a  Federal 
judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer,  an 
employee  (including  a  volunteer  or  contract 
employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an  official 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — 

"(sia)  while  such  public  servant  is  engaged 
in  the  i)erformance  of  the  public  servant's  of- 
ficial duties: 

"(bb)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

"(cc)  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 
For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  terms  'Presi- 
dent-elect' and  'Vice  President-elect'  mean 
such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  successful 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  as  ascertained 
from  the  results  of  the  general  elections  held 
to  determine  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  accordance  with  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  sections  1  and  2;  a  'Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer'  is  a  public  serv- 
ant authorized  by  law  or  by  a  government 
agency  or  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in 
the  prevention,  investigation,  or  prosecution 
of  an  offense;  'Federal  prison'  means  a  Fed- 
eral correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facil- 
ity. Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government;  and  'Federal  judge'  means  any 
judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
magistrate. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(3)  Spex:ial  hearing  to  determine  wheth- 
er A  sentence  of  death  is  justified.— 

"(A)  Notice  by  the  government.— When- 
ever the  Government  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  described  in 
I>aragraph  (1),  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  reaisonable  time  before  the  trial,  or 
before  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of 
guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the 
court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  shall  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice — 

"(i)  that  the  Government  in  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death; 
and 

"(ii)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  enumerated  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (2),  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  will 
seek  to  prove  eis  the  basis  for  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(B)  Hearing  before  a  court  or  jury.— 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  in  paragraph  (1),  the  judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  if 
that  judge  Is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Before  such  a 
hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 


pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted— 

"(i)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt; 

"(ii)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(III)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  paragraph,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(lii)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion 
of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  (ii) 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(C)  Proof  of  MmoATiNO  and  aggravat- 
ing factors.- At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to — 

"(i)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor;  and 

"(ID  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)  for  which 
notice  has  been  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)(il)  and  (if  information  is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  aggra- 
vating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  Information  may  be  excluded  if  its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argimient  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in 
that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  is  on  the  Government,  and  Is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

"(D)  Return  of  special  findings.— The 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  title  found 
to  exist  and  any  other  aggravating  factor  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with 
respect  to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any 
member  of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence 
of  a  mitigating  factor  may  consider  such  fac- 


tor established  for  purposes  of  this  aectlon 
regardless  of  the  number  of  jurora  who  con- 
cur that  the  factor  has  been  established.  A 
finding  with  respect  to  any  aggravating  fac- 
tor must  be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  is  found  to 
exist,  the  court  shall  Impose  a  sentence 
other  than  death  authorized  by  law. 

"(E)  Return  of  a  findino  coNCERmNO  a 
SENTENCE  OF  DEATH.— If  an  aggravating  tuc- 
tor  required  to  be  considered  under  para- 
graph (2)(C)  is  found  to  exist  the  jury,  or  If 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  fac- 
tors found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors.  The  jury,  or  if  there  Is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  if  it  unanimously  finds  at  least  one 
aggravating  factor  and  no  mitigating  factor 
or  if  it  finds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors 
which  outweigh  any  mitigating  factors.  In 
any  other  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  jury  shall  be  In- 
structed that  it  must  avoid  any  influence  of 
sympathy,  sentiment,  paasion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  in  its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
information  warrants. 

"(F)  Special  prbcaution  to  assurb 
AGAINST  discrimination.- In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E),  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs. 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  uix>n  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E),  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  the  juror's  individual 
decision  and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  In  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  rellgioos  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 

"(4)  iMPOsmoN  OF  A  sentence  of  death.— 
Upon  the  recommendation  under  paragraph 
(3)(E)  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  impoeed. 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impoM  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorixed  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  if  the  maximum  term  of  Imprlaomnent 
for  the  offense  is  life  imprisomnent.  the 
court  may  Impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  poasibllity  of  release  or 
furlough. 

(5)  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death.— 

"(A)  Appeal. — In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the 
judgment  of  conviction  and  shall  have  iirior- 
ity  over  all  other  cases. 

"(B)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case, 
including — 

"(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 
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"(11)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  taearingr. 

"(ill)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

"(Iv)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
paragraph  (3XD). 

"(C)  Dbcision  and  DISPOSmON.— 

"(1)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(I)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

"(II)  the  evidence  and  Information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors; 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(li)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  title  or  for  impo- 
sition of  another  authorized  sentence  as  ap- 
propriate. 

"(ill)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(6)  Implementation  of  a   sentence  of 

DEATH.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When 
the  sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal,  who  stiall  supervise  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  in  the  manner 
invscribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law'  of  such 
State  does  not  provide  for  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  implemented 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

"(B)  Impaired  mental  CAPAcrrv,  age.  or 
PREONANCY.- A  sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who  is  under  18 
years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. 

A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out 
upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

"(C)  Employees  may  decline  to  partici- 
pate.—No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  department  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  in 
attendance  at  or  to  participate  in  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  paragraph,  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  includes  personal 
{Reparation  of  the  condemned  individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
in  carrying  out  such  activities. 

"(7)  Use  of  state  FACiLrriES.- A  United 
States  marshal  cltarged  with  supervising  the 
implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death  may 
use  appropriate  State  or  local  facilities  for 
the  purpose,  may  use  the  services  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  official  or  of  a  per- 
son such  as  an  official  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General.". 
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SEC.  eoa.  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR 
PRODUCTION,  TRANSPORT,  OR  USE 
OF      BIOLOGICAL      OR      CHEMICAL 

(WEAPONS  WHICH  KILL.  MAIM  OR  IN- 
JURE UNITED  STATES  NATKmALS 
ABROAD. 

(1)  Section  2331  of  title  18.  United  States 
Coda,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Delete  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  replace  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (4)(C)  with  ";  and"; 

(b)  Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion: 

•'(5)  An  act  which  knowingly  and  materi- 
ally contributes  to  the  production,  trans- 
port, or  use  of  biological  or  chemical  weap- 
ons, or  a  component  thereof,  which  kill, 
maim  or  injure  a  national  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  an  act  of  'inter- 
naticnal  terrorism"  and  shall  not  constitute 
an  'act  of  war.'  ";  and 

(2)  Section  2332  of  title  18,  United  States 
Coda,  is  amended  as  follows:  Delete  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (e)  and  add 
instead  the  phrase  "or  constituted  an  act  as 
defined  in  section  2331(5).". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  acknowledge  first  of  all  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  and  thank 
him  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  fruition.  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge Martin  Gruenberg,  Patrick 
MuUoy.  John  Walsh,  and  Bill  Reinsch 
from  the  Banking  Committee  staff;  and 
William  Ashworth,  Peter  Galbraith, 
Darryl  Nirenberg,  and  William  Tiiplett 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
staff,  who  worked  so  effectively  in  sup- 
porting our  efforts  not  only  now  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  pass,  but 
throughout  most  of  last  year  as  this 
legiBlation  was  formulated  and  refined, 
in  oonference  and  so  on.  Hopefully,  we 
will  now  siee  it  enter  the  statute  books. 
I  extend  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  staff  who  have  been 
enormously  helpful  and  effective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  for  all  his 
work  on  this  bill.  For  those  who  are 
only  watching  tonight,  this  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  I  did  not  expect, 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  that  a  good 
part  of  my  life  would  be  spent  on  reau- 
thorizing the  Export  Administration 
Act  and  spending  as  long  as  8  or  9 
months  in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  we  have  passed  it 
in  the  Senate  once  more.  The  dif- 
ferences are  minor  compared  to  the  bill 
that  was  sent  to  the  President  last  fall. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  see  fit  simply  to  accept  the  bill  as 
now  passed,  considering  that  the 
changes  are  not  large,  and  not  get  back 
into  another  conference  that  will  take 
considerable  time.  I  hope  they  will 
simply  accept  it  as  passed  and  send  it 
down  to  the  President. 
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I  thailk  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  belbre  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-573.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
deferrals  of  budget  authority  in  military 
construction  programs;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  as  modified  on 
April  11,  1986,  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Bodget. 

EC3-574.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
February  1,  1991;  pursuant  to  the  order  Janu- 
ary 30,  H75,  as  modified  on  April  11.  1986.  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation),  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committiee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  TransjxDrtation.  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

E(3-575.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rejwrt  entitled  "Nuclear  Weapons 
Complex  Reconfiguration  Study";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

E0576.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 
LogisticO.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EG-577.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  certain  systems  that  have 
exceeded  the  program  acquisition  unit  cost 
baseline*  by  15  percent  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EO-5781  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  describing  streamlining 
actions  being  undertaken  at  Headquarters, 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  its  subordinate 
management  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

E(3-579l  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Program  Liaison  Division.  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  programmed  actions  affecting  instal- 
lations and  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

E058a  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  Administration  and  Management,  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  intends  to  exercise  a 
provision  of  law  for  exclusion  of  the  clause 
concerning  the  examination  of  records  by 
the  Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EO-58X.  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Office  of  the  CHiief  of  Legris- 
lative  Liaison,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  conversion  of  the  vehicle  preparation 
function  at  Oakland  Army  Base,  Oakland, 
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California,  to  performance  by  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-^582.  A  communication  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Special  Actions  Branch,  Congressional 
Inquiry  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  conversion  of  the  training  and  audio- 
visual services  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-583.  A  communication  ffom  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Defense  Programs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
delay  in  the  submission  of  a  report  on  re- 
manufacture  of  nuclear  stockpile  weapons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-584.  A  communication  fl-om  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legis- 
lative Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  amendments  to  the  Kuwaiti  Assets  Con- 
trol Regulations  and  amendments  to  the 
Iraqi  Sanctions  Regulations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-585.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury's Kuwaiti  Assets  Control  Regulations 
and  Iraqi  Sanctions  Regulations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

ECJ-586.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-587.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  NASA's  findings  con- 
cerning the  competitive  award  of  a  contract; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-588.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1990  annual  reixirt  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  on  Advanced  Technology  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology. Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportatl  on . 

EC-589.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  for  1990  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board's  recommendations 
regarding  transportation  safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-S90.  A  communication  fi-om  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  status  of  re- 
search and  development  activities  and  obli- 
gation of  funds  under  the  Steel  and  Alu- 
minum Energy  Conservation  and  Technology 
Competitiveness  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-S91.  A  communication  f^m  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  reiwrt  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-SS2.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Restora- 
tion and  Waste  Management,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  a  delay  In  the  submission  of  the  re- 
port on  the  West  Valley  Project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-S93.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  a  report  entitled  "Fourteenth  Report  to 
Congress:  Comprehensive  Program  and  Plan 
for  Federal  Energy  Education,  Extension  and 
Information  Activities";  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-594.  A  communication  trom  the  C^iair- 
man  of  the  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Safety  Research  Program  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-595.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
nondisclosure  of  safeguards  Information  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-506.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  complete  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  determining  appor- 
tionment factors  for  Interstate  System  funds 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-597.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed  nuclear  fa- 
cilities for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-598.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Environmental  Investments: 
The  Cost  of  a  Clean  Environment";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-599.  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on  recent  devel- 
opments regarding  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-600.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  sixty-fourth  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-601.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  detailed  re- 
port regarding  the  economic  policy  and  trade 
practices  of  each  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  an  economic  or  trade  rela- 
tionship: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-602.  A  communication  ftom  the  Vice 
Chairman  and  Chief  Financial  Officer  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  as  of 
December  31,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-603.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Administration  on  competition 
advocacy  for  flscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-604.  A  communication  firom  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Review  of 
Dual  Compensation  Allegations  Regarding  a 
UDC  Employee";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-e05.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs). 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  «T<nii»i  re. 
ports  on  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  and  the  Foreign  Service 
Pension  System  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-e06.  A  communication  trora  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-607.  A  communication  fit)m  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  information 
on  the  operation  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunental 
Affairs. 

EC-eoe.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC>-609.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-610.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Company,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  statement  of  receipts  and  balances  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  for  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  trom  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Susannah  Simpson  Kent,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services; 

William  E.  Strickland.  Jr..  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 
1996; 

Walter  E.  Maasey,  of  nilnois.  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  a 
term  of  six  years; 

John  Leopold,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  Disability  for 
a  term  expiring  September  17.  1991;  and 

Mary  Ann  Mobley-CoUins.  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  National  Council  on  Dla- 
ability  for  a  term  expiring  September  17, 
1991. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.  I  also  report  favorably  a 
nomination  list  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  was  printed  In  full  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  January  4. 
1991,  and  ask,  to  save  the  cost  of  re- 
printing on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  these  nominations  lie  at  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  SmoN,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Bent- 
8EN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Murxowski, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Robb, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Shel- 
by. Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BEHG,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
BWQAMAN,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Lieberman.  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Harkin. 
and  Mr.  Welxstone): 
S.  429.  A  bill  tx)  amend  the  Sherman  Act  re- 
garding retail  competition;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   METZENBAUM   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Biden,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  430.  A  bill  to  modify  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption applicable  to  the  business  of  insur- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  Increase  competition  in  the 
cable  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  432.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  protections 
to  cable  television  subscribers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By   Mr.   BUMPERS   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Levdj,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.   Leahy.  Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Mikulski,  and 

Mr.  Fowler): 

S.  433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 

of  certain  minerals  on  Federal  lands,  and  for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Luoar.  Mr.  Lott.  and 
Mr.  Burns): 
S.  434.   A  bill   to  amend   title  4.   United 
States  Code,  to  declare  English  as  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  GovemmenUl  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  43S.  A  bin  to  suspend  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  dlamlno  Imid  sp;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  436.  A  bin  to  suspend  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  2-(4-amlnophenyl)-6- 
methylben«othlaK)le-7-8ulfonlc  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  437.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  sethoxydim;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

8.  438.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod tbe  duty  on  S-ethylamlno-p-cresol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  439.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  6-amino-l-naphthol-3-sul- 
fonlc  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  440.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  B-naphthol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  441.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three-year  pe- 
riod the  duty  on  roeachloride  lumps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  442.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Pigment  Blue  60;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


S.  443.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Pigment  Blue  16;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  444.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Civil  Contempt  Imprison- 
ment Limitation  Act  of  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By   Mr.   METZENBAUM   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Simon. 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
relating  to  criminal  penalties,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment performed  by  certain  employees  of  edu- 
cational institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown): 
S.  447.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  The  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 
Incorporated;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Moynihan.      Mr.      DeConcini.     Mr. 
Durenberoer.  and  Mr.  Helms): 
S..  448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations to  establish  cash  and  deferred  pen- 
sion arrangements  for  their  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  449.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adherence  with 
the  MacBride  Principles  by  United  States 
persons  doing  business  in  Northern  Ireland: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  450.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing  privi- 
leges to  individuals  sending  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  engaged  In  mili- 
tary operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  DODD.  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
clusion for  amounts  received  under  qualified 
group  legal  service  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wrn'm): 
S.  452.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  transfer  of  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  over  certain  land 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  453.  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater  use  of 
recycled  and  recyclable  paper  by  mailers  of 
third-class  mail  matter,  including  franked 
mailings  by  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  (Sovemmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

I     Dodd,     Mr.     Moynihan,     and     Mr. 

D'AMATO): 

S.J.  Res.  74.  A  joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  beginning  July  21,  1991,  as  "Lyme 

Disease  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 

on  tfee  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RiTOMAN,   Mr.   Biden, 


Mr.   Gorton,   Mr.    Simon,   Mr. 

D'AMATO,     Mr.     BENTSEN,     Mr. 

Bradley,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 

Sasser,    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr. 

RoBB,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Inouye, 

Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Kohl,    Mr. 

Exon,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr. 

Kerry,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 

Bingaman.     Mr.     ADAMS.     Mr. 

Lieberman,     Mr.     dodd,     Mr. 

WiRTH,   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr.   Bur- 
dick.   Mr.    Harkin.    and    Mr. 

Wellstone): 
S.  42$.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act   regarding  retail   competition;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
consumer  protection  against  price-fixing 

ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Consumer 
Protection  Against  Price-Fixing  Act  of 
1991.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Sen- 
ator RuDMAN  and  28  other  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  original 
cospon$ors. 

This  legislation  has  three  compo- 
nents. First,  it  would  codify  the  well 
establi$hed  principle  that  resale  price 
fixing  agreements  are  per  se  unlawful. 
Second,  it  would  clarify  the  evi- 
dentiary standard  for  jury  consider- 
ation Of  certain  vertical  price  fixing 
cases.  Finally,  it  would  make  clear 
that  an  agreement  between  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  retailer  to  terminate  an- 
other retailer  in  order  to  eliminate 
price  competition  is  illegal,  whether  or 
not  a  epeciflc  price  or  price  level  is 
agreed  upon. 

This  bill  will  promote  retail  competi- 
tion and  assure  lower  prices  on  prod- 
ucts for  the  benefit  of  all  American 
consumers.  The  recession  that  now 
confronts  us  makes  this  bill  of  critical 
importance.  Across  the  country  con- 
sumers are  hurting.  The  bill  we  intro- 
duce today  can  and  will  help  these  con- 
sumers make  it  through  these  hard 
economic  times.  Those  Senators  who 
support  this  bill  have  labored  for  two 
Congre»ses  to  gruarantee  low  priced 
goods  to  consumers.  With  each  Con- 
gress the  need  has  grown.  Given  the 
economic  devastation  felt  by  so  many 
across  this  country  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  is  greater  than  ever. 
We  muBt  act  expeditiously  to  enact 
this  bill  into  law.  America  has  already 
waited  too  long. 

The  basic  question  here  is  simple. 
Will  th«  typical  family,  which  is  strug- 
gling to  make  ends  meet,  continue  to 
be  able  to  save  money  by  buying  at  dis- 
count stores?  All  across  this  country 
people  depend  on  discount  pricing  in 
order  to  buy  products  for  a  reasonable 
price.  My  Ohio  staff  conducted  a  survey 
that  found  that  consumers  pay  on  the 
average  18  to  30  percent  less  in  dis- 
count stores  than  in  full-price  retail 
stores.  The  money  saved  over  a  year, 
over  S900  for  an  average  American 
household,  can  make  a  big  difference  to 
the  quality  of  life  for  these  consumers. 
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But  price  fixing  takes  away  these  fami- 
lies' choices.  It  takes  away  healthy 
competition.  It  threatens  discount 
stores  and  discount  pricing.  This  bill 
would  codify  in  the  antitrust  statutes  a 
simple  principle  which  has  long  been 
held  by  the  courts  and  by  Congrress: 
price  fixing  is  harmful  to  competition. 
In  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D.  Park  & 
Sons  Co.,  220  U.S.  373,  that  vertical 
price  fixing  is  per  se  illegal.  The  Court 
has  never  refuted  this  principle.  In 
fact,  it  has  recently  reaffirmed  it  in  324 
Liquor  Corp.  V.  Duffy,  107  S.CT.  720,  724 
(1987). 

In  1975,  Congress  expressly  sanc- 
tioned the  national  policy  banning  ver- 
tical price  fixing  when  it  passed  the 
Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act.  The  stat- 
ute repealed  the  antitrust  exemptions 
for  State  fair  trade  laws.  These  laws 
had  permitted  manufactiirers  to  man- 
date the  minimum  price  at  which  a 
product  could  be  sold.  President  Ford's 
Department  of  Justice  actively  sup- 
ported outlawing  the  fair  trade  laws. 
Former  President  Rei^an,  then  a  col- 
umnist, also  supported  elimination  of 
the  fair  trade  laws.  In  a  column,  he 
condenmed  the  laws  as  stifling  com- 
petition, adding  to  inflation,  and  harm- 
ing consumers. 

The  reason  the  courts  and  Congress 
have  so  strongly  affirmed  the  unlawful- 
ness of  vertical  price  fixing  is  because 
such  agreements  undermine  vigorous 
competition  by  independent  entre- 
preneurs. If  manufacturers  are  able  to 
control  the  price  at  which  otherwise 
independent  retailers  are  able  to  sell 
their  products,  consumer  welfare  will 
be  directly  harmed.  Discount  retailers 
would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  their 
suppliers  and  would  no  longer  have  the 
independence  to  set  prices  and  to  en- 
gage in  healthy  competition.  America 
lived  in  such  an  environment  during 
the  years  when  the  fair  trade  laws  were 
applied  at  the  State  level.  We  soon  re- 
alized that  curtailing  of  competition  in 
the  distribution  chain  was  harmful  to 
consumers  and  inflationary.  We  did 
away  with  those  laws. 

Today  we  are  presented  again  with 
the  prospect  of  a  market  subject  to  fair 
trade  laws.  Recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  have  severely  eroded  the 
enforceability  of  the  ban  against  price 
fixing.  Beginning  with  the  decision  in 
the  Monsanto  case,  the  Court  has  made 
it  significantly  more  difficult  for  a  vic- 
tim of  a  price-fixing  conspiracy  to 
Iirove  his  or  her  case!  Although  the 
Court  reaffirmed  the  per  se  rule  for 
vertical  price  fixing  in  this  case,  its 
pronouncement  concerning  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  take  a  case  to  a 
jury  has  caused  confusion  in  the  lower 
courts  and  has,  in  practice,  made  it 
very  difficult  to  litigate  sucessfully 
meritorious  cases. 

The  Court  in  Monsanto  stated  that 
"premitting  an  agreement  to  be  in- 
ferred merely  firom   the  existence   of 


complaints,  or  even  from  the  fact  that 
termination  came  about  in  response  to 
complaints,  could  deter  or  penalize  per- 
fectly   legitimate    conduct."    466    U.S. 
763.  Instead,  "There  must  be  evidence 
that  tends  to  exclude  the  possibiUty 
that         the         manufacturer         and 
nonterminated  distributors  were  acting 
independently."     ID.     at     764.     Lower 
courts   have   misapplied   this   test   to 
grant  summary   judgment   to  defend- 
ants even  if  there  is  substantial,  credi- 
ble evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  elimi- 
nate price  competition.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  Garment  District,  Inc. 
V.  Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc.,  799  F.2d  905 
(4th  Cir.  1986)  In  which  the  manufac- 
turer   received    repeated    complaints 
from    Belk,    its    full    priced    retailer, 
about  Garment,  a  competing  discount 
retailer.  The  Court  found  that  Belk  in 
fact    pressured    the    manufacturer    in 
order  to  eliminate  a  discount  competi- 
tor and  that  Garment  was  terminated 
because   of   the    pressure   exerted   by 
Belk.  There  was  even  a  letter  from  the 
manufacturer   to   Belk   acknowledging 
the  manufacturer's  decision  to  termi- 
nate and  thanking  Belk  for  bringing 
this    problem    to    my    attention.    The 
Court,  relying  on  Monsanto,  held  that 
this  case  should  not  go  to  a  jury  and 
upheld  the  directed  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  court  could 
prevent  the  jury  fi-om  considering  this 
case,  but  that  case  is  a  classic  example 
of  how  lower  courts  are  applying  Mon- 
santo. Even  a  letter  acknowledging  the 
manufacturer's  acquiescence  to  the  full 
priced  retailer's  demands  is  not  enough 
to  overcome  Monsanto.  Nor  is  this  case 
unique.  Courts  are  regularly  dismissing 
such  cases  and  depriving  plaintiffs  of 
the  opportiinity  of  having  a  jury  con- 
sider the  facts.  This  legislation  would 
not  dictate  the  result  the  jury  must 
reach.  It  is  intended  to  make  sure  that 
the  jury  Is  allowed  to  review  all  the 
facts  and  determine  whether  a  conspir- 
acy exists,  once  the  evidentiary  stand- 
ards provided  in  the  bill  are  met. 

Clearly  Monsanto  has  made  proving  a 
vertical  price  fixing  case  very  difficult. 
As  a  result,  not  ony  are  the  victims  of 
price  fixing  not  compensated  for  their 
losses,  but  price  fixing  is  being  encour- 
aged as  price  fixers  begin  to  rely  on  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  through 
private  litigation. 

In  that  regard,  matters  were  signifi- 
cantly worsened  when  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  In  Busi- 
ness Electronics  Corp.  v.  Sharp  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  108  S.  CT.  1515  (1988). 
Sharp  so  drastically  limits  the  ability 
to  bring  a  vertical  price  fixing  case 
that  it  must  be  overruled  outright.  The 
facts  of  Sharp  present  a  classic  resale 
price  maintenance  case.  In  that  case  a 
high  priced  retailer  complained  repeat- 
edly to  its  supplier.  Sharp,  about  the 
prices  of  a  competing  discount  retailer. 
Finally,  the  high  priced  retailer  issued 
Sharp  an  ultimatum  that  it  would  end 


its  relationship  with  Sharp  unless  the 
discounter  was  tennlnated.  Sharp 
thereupon  terminated  the  dlscoonter. 
Incredibly,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  an  agreement  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
counter simply  to  stop  price  cutting 
was  not  per  se  illegal  because  there  was 
no  showing  of  an  agreement  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  high  price 
retailer  as  to  the  price  the  retailer 
must  charge.  The  Court  said  an  agree- 
ment to  destroy  another  retailer  sim- 
ply to  eliminate  price  cutting  is  not  a 
restriction  on  price  and  therefore  may 
be  lawful.  What  is  an  agreement  to  de- 
stroy a  discounter  in  a  case  like  this  if 
not  a  restriction  on  price?  This  deci- 
sion means  that  one  of  the  most  harm- 
ful cases  that  occur  in  the  market- 
place— a  high  price  retailer  forcing  his 
competition  to  stop  discounting — Is  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  Congress  has  to  act. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  three 
things.  First,  it  would  codify  the  per  se 
rule  with  respect  to  vertical  price  re- 
straints. It  would  not  change  the  law 
on  nonprice  vertical  restraints  as  to 
which  courts  apply  the  rule  of  reason. 
For  example,  it  would  not  limit  the 
manufacturer's  ability  to  require  a 
dealer  to  comply  with  certain  service, 
warranty,  or  other  nonprice  obliga- 
tions or  to  terminate  a  dealer  who 
failed  to  do  so.  In  order  to  make  clear 
that  the  rule  of  reason  applies  to  terri- 
torial restraints  as  well  as  these  other 
nonprice  restaints,  section  5  of  the  bill 
specifically  states  that  vertical  loca- 
tion clauses  and  vertical  territorial  re- 
straints are  to  be  reviewed  under  the 
rule  of  reason  standard.  The  bill  also 
makes  clear  that  it  would  not  apply  to 
maximum  resale  price  agreements.  The 
bill  also  does  nothing  to  change  the 
holding  in  United  States  v.  Colgate  A 
Co.,  250  U.S.  300  (1919),  that  unilateral 
conduct  by  the  manufacturer  is  not  ac- 
tionable. To  make  this  clear,  section  4 
reiterates  the  law  that  a  violation  can 
only  be  found  upon  the  determination 
that  the  defendant  entered  into  an  ille- 
gal contract,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy. 

Second,  the  bill  woxild  clarify  the  evi- 
dentiary standard  which  has  been 
badly  muddled  following  the  Monsanto 
decision.  It  would  do  this  by  making 
clear  what  constitutes  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  conspiracy  for  the  jury  to  be 
able  to  have  the  facts  brought  before  it 
for  their  judgment.  If  the  plaintiff  can 
show  that  its  supplier  recieved  a  re- 
quest fi-om  one  of  plaintifTs  competi- 
tors that  the  supplier  eliminate  price 
competition  and  because  of  such  re- 
quest the  supplier  terminated  the 
plaintiff,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
for  a  jury  to  get  the  case,  provided  that 
the  request  is  the  major  cause  of  such 
termination.  This  last  clause  was 
added  to  make  it  clear  that  where  the 
supplier  had  other  reasons  for  termi- 
nating the  plaintiff,  which  are  legiti- 
mate and  not  price  related,  that  sup- 
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pller  will  still  be  able  to  regulate  his 
distribution  network  without  fear  of 
falling  afoul  of  the  law.  Furthermore, 
IHice  communications  between  suppli- 
ers and  distributors  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient evidence.  As  the  language  makes 
absolutely  clear,  such  communications 
must  be  the  reason  for  or  the  cause  of 
the  termination.  This  phrase  originally 
required  that  the  request  to  terminate 
be  the  major  contributing  cause,  but 
Senator  Kohl  proposed  that  the  word 
contributing  be  removed  and  that 
change  is  reflected  in  the  bill  in  order 
to  clarify  the  causation  requirement. 

As  a  further  protection  against  inno- 
cent defendants  having  to  go  to  a  jury. 
the  bill  includes  another  suggestion  by 
Senator  Rudman  and  former  Senator 
Wilson  which  provides  that  a  court  can 
grant  sununary  judgment  where  it  de- 
termines that  the  trier  of  fact  could 
only  And  a  conspiracy  by  making  infer- 
ences that  are  implausible.  This  provi- 
sion emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  court 
continues  to  have  the  role  of  applying 
the  standards  of  the  legislation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Eederal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  an  agreement  between  a  sup- 
plier and  one  of  his  purchasers  to  ter- 
minate another  competing  purchaser 
because  of  his  pricing  policies  is  per  se 
unlawftil.  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.  This 
provision,  also  proposed  by  Senators 
Rudman  and  Wilson,  would  stop  high 
price  retailers  ftom  conspiring  with 
their  suppliers  to  force  competing  re- 
tailers to  stop  discounting  and  would 
overrule  the  Sharp  decision  to  the  ex- 
tent it  is  contrary. 

Procedurally,  the  bill  is  in  a  unique 
position.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween myself.  Senator  Biden,  and  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  at  the  end  of  last  ses- 
sion, this  legislation  is  on  a  fast  track. 
We  agreed  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  act  on  this  bill  by  April  1.  We 
further  agreed  that  it  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  expeditiously  and 
that  the  Senate  should  take  up  the  bill 
by  June  1.  After  waiting  for  too  many 
years,  the  American  public  deserves 
fast  action  on  this  bill  and  they  will 
have  it. 

This  legislation  is  desperately  needed 
and  should  have  become  law  last  ses- 
sion. I  urge  that  we  act  quickly  to  pass 
this  important  protection  for  consum- 
ers into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreu  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  M  "The  Consumer  Protection  Against 
Prlce-Plxlng  Act  of  1991 " . 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  flnds  chat 

(1)  consumer  wel&re  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services 


at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  vigorous  price 
competition; 

(2)  vertical  price  restraints  generally  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  competition  that  re- 
sults in  higher  consumer  prices; 

(3)  recent  court  decisions  have  so  narrowly 
construed  the  laws  against  vertical  price  re- 
straints that  consumer  welfare  has  been  put 
In  jBopardy;  and 

(4)  it  is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  that 
protects  the  interests  of  consumers  in  vigor- 
ous price  competition  while  recognizing  the 
needs  of  manufacturers  and  others  to  main- 
tain reasonable  service,  quality,  and  safety 
standards. 

SBC.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
deslg'nating  section  8  and  any  references  to 
section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9.  as  herein  re- 
deslgmated,  the  following  new  section: 

S8C.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  act,  change,  or  maintain-  prices,  if  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
the  court  finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, direct  or  circumstantial,  from  which 
a  trier  of  fact  could  reasonably  conclude  that 
a  person  who  sells  a  good  or  service  to  the 
claimant  for  resale  entered  into  a  contract, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  with  a  competi- 
tor of  such  claimant  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
price,  competition  by  such  claimant  in  the 
resale  of  such  good  or  service,  then  the  court 
shall  permit  the  trier  of  fact  to  consider 
whether  such  person  and  such  competitor  en- 
gagtd  in  concerted  action  to  set,  change,  or 
maintain  prices  for  such  good  or  service  in 
violation  of  such  section. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  'sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  such  person 

"(J)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  implied  request  or  de- 
mand. Including  a  threat  to  discontinue  an 
existing  business  arrangement,  that  the  sell- 
er Cake  steps  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price 
competition  by  the  claimant  in  the  resale  of 
sucli  good  or  service,  and 

"(tl)  because  of  such  request,  demand,  or 
threat  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  to  the  claimant  some  or 
all  of  such  goods  or  services  requested  by  the 
claimant:  Provided,  That  a  terminacion  or  re- 
fusal to  supply  is  made  'because  of  such  re- 
quest, demand,  or  threat'  only  if  such  re- 
quest, demand  or  threat  is  the  major  cause 
of  such  termination  or  refusal  to  supply. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier  of 
fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action 
to  aet.  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section  if 
the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of  fact 
could  only  find  that  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  by 
making  inferences  which  are  implausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act.  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  alleges  a  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain  prices, 
the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  set,  change,  or 


maintaia  the  resale  price  of  a  good  or  service 
shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  such  aection.  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  the  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  maximum  resale 
price  of  a  good  or  service.  An  agreement  be- 
tween the  seller  of  a  good  or  service  and  the 
purchasSr  of  a  good  or  service  to  terminate 
another  purchaser  as  a  dealer  or  to  refuse  to 
supply  such  other  purchaser  because  of  that 
purchaser's  pricing  policies  shall  constitute 
a  violation  of  such  section,  whether  or  not  a 
specific  price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Shermaa  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  terri- 
torial restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  aUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  the  Consumer  Protection 
Against  Price  Fixing  Act  of  1991.  As 
you  know,  this  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  101st  Congress,  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  was 
sent  to  the  floor  where  no  action  was 
taken.  A  similar  bill  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Passage  of 
this  bill  this  year  is  essential  to  insure 
continued  price  competition  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  consumers.  This 
bill  addresses  retail  price  maintenance; 
it  simply  re-establishes  the  rule  that 
manufacturers  are  not  allowed  to  set 
resale  prices  for  their  dealers.  Study 
after  study  has  shown  that  such  price 
restraints  result  only  in  higher  prices 
for  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  jus- 
tification, no  logical  basis,  for  permit- 
ting manufacturers  to  set  prices  for  re- 
tailers. Opponents  of  the  bill  suggest 
that  manufacturers  must  be  allowed  to 
set  prices  so  they  can  guarantee  that 
certain  levels  of  service  accompany  a 
product.  This  is  an  absurd  agrument. 
Contractual  provisions  requiring  that 
services  be  provided  will  always 
achieve  that  goal  better  than  engaging 
in  price-fixing.  And,  requiring  dealer 
services  is  now  allowed  by  law,  and  will 
still  be  under  this  bill. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  high 
prices  $erve  as  an  effective  mechanism 
to  guarantee  good  services?  The  legal 
profession  used  this  argument  20  years 
ago,  and  people  laughed.  Price-fixing 
by  lawyers  was  outlawed,  and  that  step 
did  not  Increase  the  supply  of  Incom- 
petent lawyers.  This  long-discredited 
theory  Is  no  more  valid  when  applied  to 
consumer  products. 

The  fact  is  that  some  retailers  can 
provide  services  at  a  lower  cost  than 
other  retailers.  That  such  competition 
will  lead  to  the  best  products  at  the 
least  cost,  with  the  grreatest  benefit  to 
society,  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  tree- 
market  economic  theory.  It  is  unchal- 
lenged with  regard  to  competition  be- 
tween manufacturers,    and    It   applies 
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equally  to  competition  at  the  retail 
level.  The  hypothesis  that  interbrand 
competition  is  adequate  to  ensure  full 
consumer  choice  and  economic  effi- 
ciency is  an  academician's  pipe-dream 
with  no  grounding  in  reality. 

Manufacturers  certainly  need  the 
ability  to  control  certain  aspects  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  products  are 
marketed.  But,  nothing  in  this  bill  in- 
fringes on  that.  Even  after  this  meas- 
ure becomes  law,  a  manufacturer  will 
be  able  to: 

First,  require  dealers  to  provide 
training  for  sales  people; 

Second,  require  minimum  types  of 
servicing  of  the  product; 

Third,  require  showroom  displays  and 
other  advertising  commitments; 

Fourth,  select  those  dealers  with 
whom  he  chooses  to  do  business; 

Fifth,  raise  the  price  at  which  he 
sells  to  dealers;  and 

Sixth,  unilaterally  terminate  a  deal- 
er for  any  reason. 

This  bill  only  prevents  a  manufac- 
turer from  engaging  in  price-fixing 
conspiracies  with  dealers.  This  bill 
does  not  set  any  limitation  on  any 
other  standards  that  a  manufacturer 
may  require  of  a  retailer.  It  does,  in 
fact,  allow  manufacturers  great  flexi- 
bility, aa  long  as  they  do  not  seek  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  fix  prices 
with  their  dealers. 

The  fallacious  argument  has  been 
dressed  up  and  revised  in  recent  years 
and  even  been  given  a  name:  the  free- 
rider  problem.  We  are  now  told  that 
consumers  may  shop  at  specialty 
stores  that  provide  greater  product  ex- 
pertise and  services,  and  then  go  down 
the  street  to  buy  the  product  at  a  dis- 
count store.  But,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  the  bill  does  not  set  any  limita- 
tions on  the  nonprice  standards  a  man- 
ufacturer may  require  of  retailers.  A 
manufacturer  can  solve  the  alleged 
free-rider  problem  in  a  direct,  straight- 
forward manner. 

I  use  the  word  "alleged"  deliberately. 
The  free-rider  argument  is  a  nice- 
sounding  theory  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  What  evidence  there  is  goes 
the  other  way.  For  example,  a  1984  FTC 
staff  report— 1984,  not  1978 — concluded 
that  there  "was  little  evidence  that 
RPM  was  imposed  to  prevent  free- 
riding  on  product-specific  dealer  serv- 
ices." Indeed,  the  free- rider  expla- 
nation was  explicitly  rejected  in  two 
case  studies  conducted  by  the  FTC 
staff. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
99  percent  of  the  consumer  products  on 
the  market  do  not  require  sustaining 
services.  Resale  price  maintenance  and 
fair-trade  laws,  before  Congress  out- 
lawed them,  were  not  usually  used  to 
penalize  consumers  in  buying  personal 
computers,  complicated  stereo  equip- 
ment, or  cars.  Consumers  were  nor- 
mally penalized  in  purchasing  tooth- 
paste, clothing,  perfume,  tools,  and 
other  everyday  items. 


MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  accomplishes  three  basic, 
but  critical  goals.  First,  it  codifies  the 
existing  rule  that  retail  price-fixing  is 
a  per  se  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 
That  rule  has  existed  since  1911.  It  is 
now  80  years  old  and  is  well  understood 
by  all  businesses. 

Second,  the  bill  clarifies  the  evi- 
dentiary standards  necessary  to  avoid 
summary  judgment  against  plaintifis. 
This  standard  was  obscured  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Monsanto  Co.  versus 
Spray-Rite  Service  Corp.  In  that  case, 
the  Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  to 
virtually  have  a  written  agreement  to 
fix  prices  to  avoid  summary  dismissal. 
The  Court's  holding,  regrrettably,  was 
practically  an  invitation  to  crime;  all 
one  had  to  do  was  not  write  it  down. 
The  result  is  that  meritorious  cases  are 
being  dismissed  without  the  jury  being 
able  to  do  their  job  under  our  legal  sys- 
tem—to determine  the  facts. 

The  bill  solves  this  problem.  It  re- 
quires a  judge  to  send  the  case  to  the 
jury  if  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, that  there  is  sufficient  evidence, 
direct  or  circumstantial,  of  a  contract, 
combination  or  conspiracy,  to  set 
change  or  maintain  prices. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  a  similar  bill 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  reported  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Nonetheless,  in  the  101st 
Congress  we  made  changes  in  these  evi- 
dentiary standards  in  an  effort  to  re- 
spond to  concerns  raised  by  several  of 
our  colleagues.  For  example,  the  defi- 
nition of  the  causation  requirement 
was  changed  to  require  that  the  plain- 
tiff show  that  a  communication  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  claim- 
ant's competitor  is  "the  major  cause" 
of  termination  or  refusal  to  supply. 
The  court  is  also  permitted  to  grant 
summary  judgment  against  the  plain- 
tiff where  it  determines  that  the  trier 
of  fact  could  only  find  a  conspiracy  by 
making  inferences  that  are  implau- 
sible. These  provisions  should  allay 
concerns  of  those  who  feared  extended, 
firivolous  litigation. 

Third,  the  bill  addresses  a  problem 
that  arose  since  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee acted  on  this  issue  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress: it  reverses  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Business  Electronics  Corp. 
versus  Sharp  Electronics  Corp.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  held  that  unless  an 
agreement,  even  if  one  is  found,  specifi- 
cally mentions  price  levels,  no  per  se 
price-fixing  restraint  can  be  found.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  that  decision  defies 
comprehension.  It  says,  in  effect,  con- 
spire all  you  want,  even  in  writing,  but 
do  not  write  a  price  down  on  paper.  The 
impact  on  the  marketplace  is  to  legal- 
ize price-fixing  and,  in  my  view,  was 
clearly  a  decision  written  by  people 
who  do  not  understand  the  reality  of 
the  marketplace. 


The  facts  in  that  case  were  simple. 
Business  Electronics  Corp.  and  Gilbert 
Hartwell  were  two  Houston  area  retail- 
ers authorized  to  sell  calculators  man- 
ufactured by  Sharp  Electronics  Corp. 
Business  Electronics  was  a  discounter. 
Hartwell  complained  about  Business 
Electronics'  competitive  pricing  and  fi- 
nally gave  Sharp  an  ultimatum.  Faced 
with  the  ultimatum.  Sharp  terminated 
the  discounter,  Business  Electronics. 

The  dissent  in  the  Sharp  case  charac- 
terized the  decision  as  follows: 

*  *  •  if  instead  of  speculating  about  Irrele- 
vant vertical  nonprice  restraints,  we  focus 
on  the  precise  character  of  the  agreement  be- 
fore us,  we  can  readily  Identify  its  anti- 
competitive nature.  Before  the  agreements 
were  made,  there  was  price  competition  In 
the  Houston  retail  market  for  (Sharp's)  prod- 
ucts. The  stronger  of  the  two  competitors 
was  unhappy  about  that  competition;  It 
wanted  to  have  the  power  to  set  the  price 
level  In  the  market  and  therefore  It  'com- 
plained to  [Sharp]  on  a  number  of  occasions 
about  [Business  Electronics']  prices'.  •  *  ♦ 
Although  respondent  has  not  granted 
Hartwell  an  exclusive  dealership  •  *  •  its 
agreement  has  protected  Hartwell  ft-om  jalce 
competition.  Indeed,  given  the  jury's  finding 
and  the  evidence  In  the  record,  that  Is  the 
sole  function  of  the  agreement.  *  *  *  It 
therefore  fits  squarley  within  the  category  of 
"naked  restraints  of  trade  with  no  purpose 
except  stifling  of  competition. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
decision  lets  retailers  and  manufactur- 
ers act  in  concert  to  stifle  competition 
with  impunity.  The  discount  industry 
will  suffer,  but  more  importantly,  con- 
sumers will  suffer  and  so  will  American 
competitiveness.  This  change  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  foster  the  com- 
petitive environment  that  has  made 
America  an  economic  power. 

CONCLUSION 

In  1975,  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  President  Nixon  stated  that  con- 
sumers would  save  S1.2  billion  annually 
by  the  elimination  of  State  fair  trade 
laws  permitting  manufacturers  to  fix 
the  price  of  goods.  Congress  had  the 
good  sense  to  do  just  that. 

In  1983,  the  former  chairman  of  K- 
Mart,  Bernard  Fauber,  testified  before 
the  House  Govemmenc  Operations 
Committee  that  discounting  saved  the 
American  people  approximately  S23  bil- 
lion per  year.  He  further  testified  that 
at  K-Mart  alone,  consumers  would  pay 
$860  million  more  each  year  If  K-Mart 
adhered  to  suggested  retail  prices.  In 
June  1988,  Public  Citizen  released  a 
study  showing  the  substantial  sav- 
ings— as  much  as  52  percent — that  dis- 
count shopping  offered  to  consumers. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  re- 
tail price  competition  benefits  the  con- 
sumers of  this  great  country.  But,  we 
do  not  need  to  rely  on  economic  analy- 
ses; the  benefits  from  competition  are 
obvious  to  all  of  us  in  our  daily  roles  as 
consumers. 

This  bill  is  about  protecting  the  abil- 
ity of  all  Americans  to  shop  for  the 
best  prices.  It  does  that  by  preventing 
manufacturers  and  retailers  f^om  con- 
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spiring  to  terminate  competitors  who 
give  consumers  a  choice.  That  is  not 
much  for  our  constitutents  to  ask  for. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  I^resident  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Against  Price 
Fixing  Act.  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation  since  its  in- 
troduction in  Congress.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  will  be  the  year  the  bill  is  en- 
acted and  will  certainly  do  all  I  can  to 
help  in  this  effort. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple — to 
restore  the  legal  protection  the  Na- 
tion's antitrust  laws  traditionally  af- 
ford the  practice  of  discounting.  Since 
the  fair  trade  laws  were  repealed  dis- 
counting has  flourished.  Because  the 
antitrust  laws  strictly  prohibit  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  price-fixing 
agreements,  consumers  can  beneflt 
firom  a  competitive  marketplace.  The 
savings  that  are  achieved  through  dis- 
counting practices  are   enormous.    In 

1983  it  was  estimated  conservatively— 
that  discoimting  saved  the  American 
people  S23  billion  per  year.  Price  survey 
after  price  survey  documents  that  price 
cutters  save  consumers  many  of  their 
hard-earned  dollars. 

Unfortimately,  during  the  Reagan 
years  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
are  supposed  to  enforce  our  antitrust 
laws  were  lax  in  doing  so.  More  Impor- 
tantly, the  administration  actively 
campaigned  to  weaken  the  laws  by  ad- 
vocating wholesale  changes  of  the  law 
of  per  se  illegality,  by  advocating  the 
creation  of  Impossible  evidentiary 
standards  and  by  narrowing  the  appli- 
cability of  the  per  se  rule. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  suc- 
cessful In  part  in  having  the  Supreme 
Court  adopt  some  of  its  theories.  In  the 

1984  Monsanto  versus  Spray  Rite  case, 
the  Court  adopted  the  Department's 
reasoning  that  special  heightened  evi- 
dentiary requirements  should  apply  in 
vertical  price-fixing  cases.  The  Court 
said  in  that  case  that  a  terminated  dis- 
counter could  not  make  out  a  price-fix- 
ing case  by  showing  that  it  was  termi- 
nated in  response  to  price  complaints. 
More  recently  in  the  Business  Elec- 
tronic Corp.  versus  Sharp  case  the 
Court  again  adopted  the  Department's 
view  that  an  agreement  between  a 
competing  retailer  and  a  manufacturer 
to  terminate  a  discounter  because  of 
its  price  cutting  was  not  a  price  agree- 
ment. The  Court  held  the  plaintiff  had 
to  show  there  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  com- 
peting retailer  about  the  price  or  price 
level  it  would  charge.  This  ruling  vir- 
tually defines  the  per  se  rule  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  ad- 
dresses these  problems  by  creating  a 
reasonable  uniform  evidentiary  stand- 
ard, by  codifying  the  77-year-old  inter- 
Iffetation  under  which  vertical  price 
fixing  is  per  se  illegal  and  by  providing 
that  an  agreement  between  a  supplier 


and  one  of  his  purchasers  to  terminate 
another  competing  purchaser  because 
of  his  pricing  policy  is  per  se  unlawful. 
When  passed,  the  bill  should  reinstate 
the  legal  protections  for  price  cutters 
that  existed  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
pact  years.  The  primary  beneficiaries 
of  this  legislation  will  be  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  choose  to  save  their 
families'  money  by  seeking  the  best 
possible  price.  This  bill  stands  for  the 
consumer  and  against  higher  prices  and 
for  the  independence  of  the  business 
person  against  fixed  prices.  It  is  a  good 
bill  that  deserves  to  be  passed  expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  important  legislation,  which 
codifies  the  principle  that  vertical 
price  fixing  is  per  se  illegal,  and  which 
modifies  the  evidentiary  standards 
that  govern  vertical  price  fixing  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  this  bill  is 
straightforward:  to  protect  competi- 
tion. The  legrislation  would  help  ensure 
that  prices  for  goods  are  set  by  the  free 
market,  not  by  agreements  among 
price-fixing  conspirators. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 
years,  consumers  have  benefited  from  a 
growing  number  of  discount  retailers, 
these  retailers  sell  a  variety  of  brand 
name  products  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  of  standard  retail  outlets. 
The  savings  are  particularly  important 
for  people  with  modest  incomes. 

This  bill  would  help  consumers  by 
protecting  discounters  from  anti- 
competitive agreements  between  man- 
ufacturers and  higher-price  retailers  to 
eliminate  price  competition  from  dis- 
counters. These  agreements  typically 
arise  when  the  higher-priced  distribu- 
tor objects  to  price  competition  from 
the  lower-priced  distributor,  and  pres- 
sures the  manufactiu-er  to  terminate 
its  contract  with  the  discounter.  The 
result  is  that  the  discounter  is  denied  a 
fair  chance  to  compete  and  consumers 
are  denied  the  benefits  of  that  price 
competition. 

Terminated  discounters  now  find 
themselves  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Proving  the  existence  of  a  vertical 
price  fixing  conspiracy  is  not  easy.  Di- 
rect evidence  is  often  unavailable.  In 
addition,  the  courts  have  established 
difficult  standards  for  plaintiffs  to 
overcome. 

For  example,  under  current  judicially 
created  standards,  as  interpreted  by 
many  legal  experts,  a  plaintiff  must 
not  only  establish  an  agreement  to  re- 
strict price  competition,  but  an  agree- 
ment to  set  a  specific  price.  Thus,  if  a 
manufacturer  terminates  the  contract 
of  a  discounter  because  of  a  demand  to 
do  so  from  a  competing  retailer  that  is 
based  on  concern  about  the  discount- 
er's lower  prices,  but  no  specific  fixed 
price  was  agreed  upon,  the  terminated 
discounter  may  have  little  practical  re- 
coerse. 


Thia  bill  would  change  these  evl- 
dentiatry  standards  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  provide  more  fairness  to  dis- 
counttrs  and  other  plaintiffs  who  seek 
to  estiiblish  the  existence  of  a  vertical 
price-ftxlng  conspiracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  that  some 
in  the  business  conrmiunity  believe  that 
this  legislation  could  lead  to  excessive 
litigation.  I  believe  this  is  unlikely. 

For  example,  some  argue  that  this 
bill  wpuld  subject  manufacturers  to  li- 
ability if  they  terminate  a  contract 
with  a  retailer  for  legitimate  business 
reasons,  such  as  the  retailer's  poor 
service  record  or  inappropriate  dis- 
plays of  a  product. 

As  a  former  businessman,  I  believe 
strongly  that  a  manufacturer  should 
have  the  right  to  terminate  distribu- 
tors for  such  legitimate  business  rea- 
sons. This  is  particularly  important  in 
the  case  of  high  technology  products 
that  require  expert,  quality  service. 

I  therefore  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  is  not  designed  to  impede  the 
ability  of  a  manufacturer  to  terminate 
a  distributor  for  legitimate  business 
reasons.  It  effectively  proscribes  only 
one  basis  for  termination:  vertical 
price-fixing.  The  bill  would  not  subject 
a  manufacturer  to  liability  if  a  termi- 
nation of  a  distributor  is  made  for 
other  reasons. 

I  commend  Senator  Metzenbai™  for 
his  leadership  in  fighting  vertical 
price-fixing.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill 
will  see  Senate  action  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Biden,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  430.  A  bill  to  modify  the  antitrust 
exemption  applicable  to  the  business  of 
insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

INSURANCE  COMPETmVE  PRICINO  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  to 
prohibdt  certain  anticompetitive  con- 
duct by  insurance  companies,  thereby 
modifying  the  blanket  exemption  of 
the  business  of  insurance  from  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  Senators  Simon.  Biden.  and 
Kennedy  in  this  effort. 

This  legislation  has  three  purposes: 
First,  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  insurance;  second, 
to  promote  tree  competition  in  the  sale 
of  insurance  by  banning  the  most  egre- 
gious forms  of  anticompetitive  con- 
duct; and  third,  to  provide  a  safe  har- 
bor from  certain  joint  activities  by  in- 
surers, such  as  pooling  historical  loss 
data,  which  are  essential  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  and  benefit  consum- 
ers. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion pending  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  approved  last  year  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  text  of  this  bill  differs  slightly 
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firom  legislation  I  have  sponsored  in 
the  past  relating  to  McCarran-Fer- 
gruson  reform,  but  the  purpose  is  ex- 
actly the  same:  to  subject  insurance 
companies  to  the  antitrust  laws  while 
preserving  the  ftdl  power  of  the  States 
to  regulate  and  tax  their  activities. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  about 
appljrlng  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to 
insurance  companies  while  preserving 
State  regrulation  of  the  industry.  In  the 
original  debates  on  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson  Act,  President,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt himself  saw  no  inconsistency.  In 
urging  Congress  not  to  sacrifice  the 
antitrust  laws,  he  wrote  that: 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  and  effective  State 
reg^ilation  of  Insurance  companies,  and  there 
is  no  valid  reason  for  ^vlng  any  special  ex- 
emption trom  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance.  The  antitrust  laws  pro- 
hibit i>rlvate  rate  fixing  *  *  *  the  antitrust 
laws  do  not  conflict  with  affirmative  regula- 
tion of  insurance  by  the  States  such  as 
agreed  insurance  rates  if  they  are  affirma- 
tively approved  by  State  officials.  (Congres- 
sional Record  vol.  91,  part  l,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
session  p.  482  (1945)) 

The  Congress  plainly  did  not  intend 
to  repeal  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  insurance  when  it  enacted 
McCarran-Ferguson.  The  history  of  the 
act  was  exhaustively  examined  by  the 
1979  National  Commission  for  the  Re- 
view of  Antitrust  Laws  and  P^rocedures. 
In  its  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General,  it  concluded  that: 

Both  the  language  of  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act,  and  the  act's  legislative  history, 
make  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  insurance 
immunity  was  to  permit  State  regulatory 
mechanisms  to  function  without  Federal 
intervention,  and  not  to  give  the  industry 
broad  license  to  operate  without  antitrust 
scrutiny.  As  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
noted,  the  purpose  of  making  antitrust  Im- 
munity dependent  on  State  regulation  was 
to  end  the  "system  of  private  Government" 
prevalent  in  the  Insurance  industry  before 
McCarran-Ferguson,  and  while  agreements 
among  insurers  might  be  permitted,  "Public 
supervision  of  agreements  Is  essential." 

Nevertheless,  as  historically  interpreted  by 
the  courts,  the  examination  has  In  fact 
served  as  a  broad  grant  of  Immunity  for  un- 
suiwrvised  collective  l>ehavlor  by  insurers. 
Courts  have  refused  to  require  that  the  State 
regulation  be  comprehensive  or  effective  as  a 
condition  for  permitting  immunity  to  at- 
tach. Rather,  as  one  court  put  it  "If  a  State 
has  generally  authorized  or  permitted  cer- 
tain standards  of  conduct,  it  is  regulating 
the  business  of  insurance  under  the 
McCarran  Act.  (Report  of  the  Commission. 
P.  232) 

This  interpretation  by  the  courts  has 
given  insurance  companies  a  virtually 
absolute  exemption  from  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws,  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  when  it  wrote  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  This  is  so 
even  though  many  other  industries 
that  are  similarly  regulated  by  the 
States  must  nonetheless  conform  to 
the  strictures  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  in  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
this  inequity  cannot  persist. 
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Whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been 
for  an  exemption  in  1945,  there  are 
none  today.  The  case  for  repealing  the 
insurance  industry's  antitrust  exemp- 
tion is  overwhelming.  Insurance  Is 
vital  to  the  Nation.  No  one  can  be  se- 
cure without  it.  Yet  those  who  provide 
it  do  not  have  to  comply  with  our  na- 
tional policy  of  free  competition. 

How  can  the  Congress  explain  to  the 
American  people  why  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  exempt  from  antitrust  prohi- 
bitions that  apply  to  every  other  indus- 
try, when  the  price  of  insurance  has 
skyrocketed?  How  can  the  Congress  ex- 
plain that  the  rules  of  firee  competition 
should  not  apply  to  this  vital  industry 
when  authoritative  studies,  including 
the  landmark  report  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  President  Ford,  have 
concluded  that  competition,  where  it 
has  existed,  has  been  beneficial,  and 
that  the  "full  application  of  competi- 
tive principles,  as  embodied  in  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws,  to  the  business  of 
insurance  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest."  ("The  Pricing  and 
Marketing  of  Insurance",  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
Task  Group  on  Antitrust  Immunities, 
Jan.  1977,  pp.3,  31-34)  The  Department 
further  found  that  experience  with 
competitive  pricing  of  Insurance  "dis- 
pelled the  historic  notion  that  price 
competition  would  result  in  price  wars, 
mass  bankruptcies  or  excessive  profits, 
the  very  reasons  advanced  by  the  in- 
dustry for  the  antitrust  exemption 
granted  the  industry  in  1945."  (DOJ  re- 
port at  31) 

In  February  1989,  a  special  commis- 
sion of  the  American  Bar  Association 
issued  a  report  to  the  ABA  House  of 
Delegates  which  recommended  repeal 
of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  exemption. 
(Report  of  the  ABA  commission  to  im- 
prove the  liability  system,  rec- 
ommendation 3.1  and  3.2;  February 
1989)  The  commission  also  rec- 
onunended  continued  protection  for 
certain  joint  activities  and  retention  of 
State  regulatory  authority  over  insur- 
ance. The  commission  offered  the  fol- 
lowing rationale  for  repeal: 

[T]he  commission  recommends  enhancing 
competitive  market  forces  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  Insurance  industry.  The  contin- 
ued existence  of  McCarran-Ferguson  Is  in- 
consistent with  tliat  objective.  [T]he  com- 
mission believes,  in  general,  the  insurance 
industry  should  be  subject  to  normal  anti- 
trust doctrine  except  in  those  narrow  cir- 
cumstances where  cooperative  behavior  has 
legitimate  procompetitive  consequences. 
(ABA  Commission  report  at  S6). 

The  ABA  House  of  Delegates  prompt- 
ly endorsed  the  commission's  rec- 
ommendations. 

There  are  several  important  reasons 
why  legislation  to  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion will  promote  competition  without 
unduly  Interfering  with  the  State's  au- 
thority to  regulate  insurance  or  the 
ability  of  insurance  companies  to  share 
historical  risk  data.  First,  requiring  in- 
surance companies  to  live  by  the  rules 


of  free  competition  would  not  undercut 
State  regulatory  policies  regarding 
ratesetting.  Almost  all  States  have 
abandoned  setting  specific  rates  for  in- 
surance coverage.  Instead,  insurance 
companies  have  considerable  flexibility 
in  setting  rates,  subject  to  filing  re- 
quirements. In  addition,  the  supreme 
court  has  made  clear  that  business  con- 
duct which  is  subject  to  a  clearly  ar- 
ticulated State  regulatory  scheme  and 
actively  supervised  by  the  States  is  not 
subject  to  Federal  antitrust  law.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  held,  for 
example,  that  collective  ratemaking 
activities,  permitted  under  a  clearly 
articulated  and  actively  supervised 
State  policy,  do  not  violate  the 
antiturst  laws.  Southern  Motor  Carriers 
Rate  Conf.  v.  U.S..  471  U.S.  48  (1985). 

Second,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  prevent  insurance  companies 
from  sharing  information  for  the  bene- 
fit of  consumers.  Courts  recognize  that 
joint  activities  by  competitors  which 
promote  competition  are  permissible 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Recently,  the 
Supreme  Court  clearly  stated  that 
joint  activities  which  reduce  costs  and 
enable  products  to  be  marketed  more 
efficiently  will  be  upheld.  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.  V.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  441  U.S.  1  (1979).  This  principle 
would  apply  to  sharing  information 
about  risk,  joint  underwriting  of  large- 
scale  projects,  and  other  joint  activi- 
ties which  promote  a  more  efHcient 
and  productive  instutLnce  Industry. 
These  considerations  led  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  Anti- 
trust Laws  and  Procedures  to  rec- 
ommend in  1979  that: 

The  current  broad  antitrust  immunity  for 
the  business  of  insurance  granted  by  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  should  be  repealed. 
In  Its  place,  narrowly  drawn  legislation 
should  be  adopted  to  affirm  the  lawfulness  of 
a  limited  number  of  essential  collective  ac- 
tivities under  the  antitrust  law.  "The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  current  immunity 
is  not  only  overly  broad,  but  also  unneces- 
sary: Those  collective  activities  by  insurers 
that  are  essential  to  the  functioning  of  a 
competitive  industry  would  likely  past  mas- 
ter under  the  traditional  rule  of  reason  anal- 
ysis of  Sherman  Act  section  1.  Similarly, 
where  collective  activity  or  other  insurance 
company  behavior  is  affirmatively  mandated 
by  a  State  in  its  capacity  as  sovereign,  and 
effectively  supervised  by  independent  State 
officials,  such  behavior  would  fall  within  the 
judicially  recognised  "State  Action"  excep- 
tion to  the  antitrust  laws.  (Report  of  the 
Commission,  pp.  225-26). 

In  short,  the  argument  that  the  in- 
surance industry  requires  an  antitrust 
exemption  to  function  effectively  is 
nonsense.  The  antitrust  laws  allow 
joint  activities  by  insurance  companies 
which  are  in  the  public  interest. 

This  l^slation  would  permit  chal- 
lenges to  blatantly  anticompetitive  ac- 
tivity that  is  now  immune  trom  at- 
tack. Currently,  a  "back  room"  con- 
spiracy to  fix  prices  or  allocate  mar- 
kets in  the  insurance  industry  could 
not  be  challenged  by  the  Department  of 
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Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, or  private  plaintiffs.  Schemes  to 
force  consumers  to  buy  worthless  in- 
surance In  order  to  obtain  vital  cov- 
erage Is  shielded  by  current  law.  This 
type  of  conduct  cannot  be  defended  and 
should  not  continue  to  be  Inununlzed. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  simply  apply  the  same  standards 
of  free  competition  and  fair  play  to  in- 
surance that  apply  to  other  industries, 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  States  to  regulate  insur- 
ance as  they  do  now. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  most  bla- 
tant forms  of  antitrust  restraints: 
Price-fixing,  monopolization,  geo- 
graphic market  allocation  and  illegal 
tying.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
"safe  harbors"  to  permit  insurers  to 
engage  in  joint  data  collection  for  his- 
torical loss  data  and  for  joint  calcula- 
tion of  loss  development  factors.  The 
bill  attempts  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween conduct  that  benefits  consum- 
ers, which  should  continue  to  receive 
protection,  and  conduct  that  benefits 
only  the  insurers  themselves  by  keep- 
ing prices  high  and  limiting  coverage. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  delayed  effec- 
tive date  to  enable  the  insurance  indus- 
try to  review  its  activities  for  poten- 
tial antitrust  liability.  In  particular, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  prohibition 
on  certain  anticompetitive  conduct  is 
deferred  for  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. This  delay  provides  ample 
time  for  the  industry  to  review  its  ac- 
tivities and  insure  that  they  are  in  full 
compliance  with  antitrust  standards. 

This  industry  is  too  big.  too  impor- 
tant to  every  American,  to  remain  ex- 
empt from  antitrust  scrutiny.  Today, 
access  to  insurance  and  affordable 
prices  have  become  critical  problems 
for  individuals,  business  small  and 
large,  and  even  governmental  bodies. 
Requiring  Insurance  companies  to  play 
by  the  niles  of  free  competition,  just  as 
other  companies  do,  will  not  solve  all 
of  the  industry's  problems,  but  it  will 
be  a  positive — and  long  overdue — step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  430 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

ncnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Insurance 
Competitive  Prtclng  Act  of  1991'. 

sac  t.  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  9,  1945  (59 
Stat.  34;15  U.S.C.  1012),  commonly  known  as 
the  McCarran  FerKuson  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  strlklngr  ":  Provided,  That  after 
June  30, 1948.:  and  insertlnc:  "except  that", 

(B)  by  Inserting  "section  5  of  after  "Clay- 
ton Act,  and". 


(C)  by  inserting  "as  such  section  5  relates 
to  monopolies,  attempts  to  monopolize,  and 
unlawful  restraints  of  trade,"  after  "Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended,",  and 

(D)  by  striking:  "that  such  Business"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "law."  and  inserting 
the  following:  "that— 

•*(1)  such  business  is  not  regulated  by  State 
law;  or 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  a  person  engaged  in 
suoh  business  involves— 

"(A)  price  fixing; 

"(B)  allocation  with  a  competitor  a  geo- 
graphical area  in  which,  or  persons  to  whom, 
insurance  will  be  offered  for  sale; 

•'<C)  unlawful  tying  the  sale  or  purchase 
of— 

•'(1)  one  type  of  insurance  to  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  another  type  of  insurance;  or 

"tii)  any  type  of  insurance  to  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  any  other  service  or  product;  or 

"tD)  monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  mo- 
nopolize, any  part  of  the  business  of  insur- 
ance.", and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•'(c)  The  conduct  referred  to  in  subsection 
(bi(2)  shall  not  include  making  a  contract,  or 
engaging  in  a  combination  or  conspiracy — 

■'(1)  to  collect,  compile,  or  disseminate  his- 
torical loss  data; 

"■(2)  to  determine  a  loss  development  factor 
applicable  to  historical  loss  data;  or 

"'(3)  to  perform  actuarial  services  if  such 
contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  does 
not  involve  a  restraint  of  trade. 

"(d)  For  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'historical  loss  data'  means 
information  resjjecting  claims  paid,  or  re- 
serves held  for  claims  reported,  by  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'loss  development  factor' 
means  an  adjustment  to  be  made  to  reserves 
held  for  losses  incurred  for  claims  reported 
by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  in- 
sumnce,  for  the  purpwse  of  bringing  such  re- 
serves to  an  ultimate  paid  basis." 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  431.  A  bill  to  increase  competition 
in  the  cable  Industry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  432.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  pro- 
tections to  cable  television  subscribers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

COMPETTTION  IN  CABLE  ACT  AND  THE  CABLE 
TELEVISION  SUBSCRIBER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  aimed 
at  reining  in  the  monopoly  power 
wielded  by  the  cable  industry. 

These  bills  are  similar  to  legislation 
which  I  introduced  last  Congress.  The 
measures  are  necessary  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  the  unregulated  monopoly 
power  wielded  by  the  cable  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  today  99  percent  of 
consumers  who  want  cable  have  no  op- 
portunity to  choose  among  competing 
cable  systems.  Meanwhile,  action 
taken  by  the  FCC  in  1985  has  precluded 
rate  regulation  in  97  percent  of  the 
cable  communities  across  the  country. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  virtually  no 
cable  system  is  subject  to  either  com- 
petition or  regulation.  There  are  no 
constraints  on  the  prices  charged  for 


cable  service.  Consumers  are  com- 
pletely unprotected.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  cable  rates  have  jumped  sharply. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  cable  rates  nationwide  in- 
creased 43  percent  following  deregula- 
tion, more  than  three  times  higher  the 
rate  of  inflation  for  that  same  period. 
According  to  the  GAO,  approximately 
1.5  million  cable  consumers  have  been 
subjected  to  rate  hikes  of  over  100  per- 
cent since  deregulation.  Last  year,  a 
representative  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  testified  at  a  hear- 
ing hejd  by  my  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee that  cable  consumers  were  being 
overcharged  by  as  much  as  $6  billion 
annually. 

While  deregulation  has  led  to  higher 
prices  for  consumers,  it  also  has  fos- 
tered considerable  vertical  integration 
in  the  industry.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  most 
popular  basic  cable  networks  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  multisystem  cable  op- 
erators. Cable  companies  also  control 
four  of  the  five  top  pay  movie  services. 

This  vertical  integration  has  led 
some  operators  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  programming  in  which  they  have  eq- 
uity interests.  It  also  has  harmed  the 
competitive  viability  of  cable's  poten- 
tial competitors.  Representatives  from 
both  wireless  cable  and  the  satellite 
dish  business  have  testified  to  my 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  that  the  cable 
industry's  control  over  programming 
has  seriously  hampered  their  ability  to 
do  buBiness.  These  alternative  tech- 
nologies have  faced  trouble  breaking 
into  the  market  because  they  have 
been  shut  out  from  popular  program- 
ming like  HBO,  Showtime  and  Ttimer 
Network  Television — all  of  which  are 
owned  by  the  large  multisystem  cable 
operatjors. 

Sinoe  1988,  my  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  chronicling  the  anti- 
compeititive  and  anticonsumer  abuses 
of  thg  cable  industry.  We  have  held 
three  hearings  on  cable  industry  Issues, 
put  out  a  report  on  the  programming 
access  problems  faced  by  cable's  poten- 
tial competitors,  and  kept  a  close  eye 
on  the  growing  vertical  integration  and 
horizontal  concentration  within  the  in- 
dustry. Last  Congress,  I  Introduced  the 
first  bill  in  Congress  aimed  at 
reregulating  the  cable  industry.  I  also 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1880,  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  Danporth, 
INOUYE,  and  Hollings.  That  bill  came 
to  the  floor  late  in  the  last  Congress 
with  considerable  bipartisan  support, 
but  its  enactment  was  blocked  by  the 
White  House  and  the  cable  industry. 

Thla  year,  we  are  told  that  prospects 
for  the  ena,ctment  of  a  cable  bill  are 
bleak  because  neither  the  industry  nor 
the  White  House  wants  a  bill.  Of 
course,  last  Congress,  I  was  told  that 
cable  legislation  would  be  dead  on  ar- 
rival. The  fact  is  that  a  bill  passed  the 
House  and  came  within  a  hair's  breath 
of  passing  the  Senate.  So  I  do  not  pay 
much  heed  to  pessimistic  statements 
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ftom  those  who  are  not  interested  in 
granting  relief  to  consumers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  consujners  will 
look  kindly  upon  the  White  House  if  it 
continues  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
monoply  abuses  which  are  costing 
cable  subscribers  billions  of  dollars  in 
overcharges  every  year.  And  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  will  turn  its  back 
on  consumers  who  have  been  victim- 
ized by  outrageous  rate  hikes  simply 
because  the  cable  industry  has  a  power- 
ful lobby  here  in  Washington  which 
doesn't  want  to  see  legislation  enacted. 

There  is  also  talk  that  Congress  need 
not  move  on  cable  legislation  because 
the  FCC  is  prepared  to  alter  its  defini- 
tion of  effective  competition,  so  that 
more  cable  systems  will  be  regulated 
across  the  nation.  While  it  is  good  news 
that  the  FCC  has  finally  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  its  absurd  definition  of  ef- 
fective competition,  it  is  still  essential 
for  Congress  to  act.  The  FCC  is  propos- 
ing to  exempt  from  regulation  any  mo- 
nopoly cable  operator  who  meets  a  so- 
called  good  actor  test.  There  is  some 
danger  that  this  exemption  could  swal- 
low the  regulatory  rules  developed  by 
the  FCC. 

Even  if  the  FCC  action  results  in  the 
regulation  of  every  single  cable  system 
across  the  country,  consumers  may  not 
receive  much  relief.  The  Cable  Act  only 
authorizes  regulation  of  basic  cable 
service,  which  is  defined  as  any  pro- 
gram service  tier  which  includes  over- 
the-air  broadcast  signals.  Many  cable 
companies  across  the  country  are  mov- 
ing popular  program  channels  such  as 
ESPN  and  Turner  Network  Television 
off  the  basic  tier  in  order  to  insulate 
them  from  any  future  regulatory 
scheme  that  might  be  imposed  by  the 
FCC.  Even  if  the  FCC  wanted  to  stop 
this  retiering,  there  is  little  the  Com- 
mission can  do  under  current  law.  In 
short,  unless  Congress  acts,  the  cable 
industry  will  be  able  to  skirt  regrula- 
tion  of  the  program  channels  which 
impel  people  to  buy  cable  in  the  first 
place. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  have  not 
fallen  imder  the  influence  of  those  who 
argue  against  legislation  to  protect 
cable  subscribers.  Senators  Danforth. 
INOUYE,  and  Hollings  have  reintro- 
duced a  cable  bill,  S.  12,  and  I  am  once 
again  an  original  cosponsor.  Senators 
Danporth,  Inouye.  and  Rollings 
should  be  commended  for  moving 
quickly  to  reintroduce  a  cable  bill  that 
addresses  the  key  problems  plaguing 
the  cable  industry.  S.  12  is  not  as 
strong  as  I  would  like  it  to  be,  but  it  is 
an  excellent  start. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
would  promote  competition  in  the  de- 
livery of  cable  programming  to  con- 
sumers and  provide  strict  protection 
against  unrestrained  rate  hikes  by  the 
cable  monopolies.  The  reregulation  bill 
I  am  introducing  provides  that  basic 
cable  rates  can  be  regulated  in  the  ab- 


sence of  effective  competition,  which  is 
defined  as  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor  in  a  particular  cable  fran- 
chise area.  The  bill  directs  the  FCC  to 
promulgate  rules  and  procedures  which 
will  serve  as  the  broad  regulatory 
framework.  Local  franchising  authori- 
ties are  empowered  to  administer  the 
actual  day-to-day  regulation  of  rates. 
In  those  communities  in  which  local 
franchising  authorities  axe  unable  or 
unwilling  to  assume  the  regulatory 
tasks  outlined  in  the  bill,  the  FCC 
shall  perform  those  duties.  The  legisla- 
tion also  authorizes  the  FCC  to  collect 
from  cable  operators  the  financial  data 
necessary  to  perform  the  regulatory 
tasks  specified  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  advertiser- 
supported  progrramming  services  will 
be  subject  to  regulation.  This  defini- 
tion will  prevent  cable  operators  from 
circumventing  regulation  of  popular 
program  channels  which  are  currently 
part  of  basic  service  on  most  systems — 
like  CNN,  ESPN,  and  Turner  Network 
Television — by  moving  those  channels 
onto  higher  service  tiers.  Premium 
movie  channels  such  as  HBO  and 
Showtime  will  remain  exempt  from 
regulation  under  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  enacts  an  antitying  pro- 
vision, which  is  designed  to  promote 
consumer  choice  by  preventing  cable 
operators  who  offer  multiple  tiers  of 
basic  service  from  forcing  consimiers 
to  buy  channels  which  they  don't  want 
in  order  to  receive  those  programming 
services  which  they  do  want.  For  exam- 
ple, one  cable  operator  currently  offers 
subscribers  a  news  and  information 
cluster,  a  movies  and  entertainment 
cluster,  as  well  as  a  sports  cluster.  This 
provision  makes  it  clear  that  access  to 
one  cluster  cannot  be  conditioned  upon 
the  purchase  of  another  cluster,  by 
limiting  a  cable  operator's  ability  to 
force  consumers  to  buy  through  one 
tier  of  service  in  order  to  get  to  an- 
other tier.  If  cable  operators  are  going 
to  shrink  the  size  of  the  basic  service 
tier — chop  up  the  30  or  so  channels  now 
commonly  offered  on  basic  into  5  or  6 
clusters — then  consumers  should  not  be 
forced  to  buy  the  clusters  which  they 
do  not  want. 

Finally,  the  bill  reforms  the  fran- 
chise renewal  provisions  of  the  1984 
Cable  Act.  Cable  operators  not  only 
enjoy  freedom  from  both  competition 
and  regulation,  current  law  also  vir- 
tually guarantees  that  their  franchises 
will  be  renewed.  Regardless  of  the  qual- 
ity of  service  they  provide  or  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  comply  with  the 
terms  of  their  franchise  agreements. 

Cable  operators  who  provide  quality 
service,  comply  with  the  terms  of  their 
firanchise.  and  have  the  financial  and 
technical  capacity  to  meet  the  future 
cable-related  needs  of  the  community 
they  serve,  are  entitled  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  renewal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
threat  to  deny  renewal  of  the  franchise 


can  impose  some  discipline  on  cable  op- 
erators who  are  abusing  their  cus- 
tomers or  ignoring  the  terms  of  the 
franchise.  Unfortunately,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1984  Cable  Act  are  so  tilted 
in  favor  of  the  cable  industry,  that 
even  operators  who  provide  poor  serv- 
ice, violate  franchise  terms,  or  refuse 
to  upgrade  their  systems,  need  not  fear 
denial  of  franchise  renewal.  The  modi- 
fications contained  in  my  bill  will  pro- 
vide franchising  authorities  with  real 
leverage  over  operators  whose  service 
is  shoddy  or  who  breach  their  franchise 
agreement. 

The  other  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  Competition  in  Cable  Act  of 
1991,  is  designed  to  help  promote  com- 
petition in  the  delivery  of  cable  pro- 
gramming to  consumers.  There  are  a 
wealth  of  alternative  technologies  that 
could  compete  with  cable,  and  thus 
help  lower  prices  to  consumers.  Direct 
broadcast  satellite  [DBS],  wireless 
cable,  and  the  backyard  dish  industry 
are  multichannel  technologies  that 
could  compete  with  cable. 

But  they  cannot  compete  unless  they 
get  the  programming  consumers  want. 
Much  of  that  programming,  however— 
HBO,  Showtime,  TNT,  CNN— is  owned 
or  controlled  by  cable  operators,  who 
would  prefer  to  remain  insulated  irttm 
competition.  Both  Congress  and  the 
FCC  have  received  considerable  evi- 
dence that  some  large  cable  companies 
have  withheld  programming  fi-om  these 
alternative  technologies,  or  discrimi- 
nated against  them  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  terms. 

The  Competition  in  Cable  Act  of  1991 
will  require  vertically  integrated  cable 
programmers  to  offer  their  program- 
ming to  these  alternative  technologies 
on  fair  terms  and  at  nondiscriminatory 
prices.  The  bill  does  not  require  the 
sale  of  programming  to  every  multi- 
channel distributor.  A  cable  program- 
mer covered  under  this  bill  can  impose 
reasonable  requirements  on  potential 
programming  distributors  regarding, 
for  example,  financial  viability  and  sig- 
nal security.  The  point  is  that  the 
large  cable  companies  should  not  be 
permitted  to  deny  consumers  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  by  ref\islng  to  deal 
with  these  alternative  technologies. 

This  bill  also  restricts  horizontal 
concentration  in  the  cable  industry  by 
forbidding  any  one  cable  company  f^om 
providing  service  to  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  cable  subscribers  in  the  coun- 
try. Limits  on  horizontal  concentra- 
tion in  the  broadcast  industry  have 
been  in  place  for  years.  Imposing  simi- 
lar limits  on  ownership  of  cable  sys- 
tems will  prevent  the  cable  industry 
from  becoming  dominated  by  a  few 
large  vertically  integrated  cable  com- 
panies which  have  the  Incentive  to 
favor  their  own  program  channels. 
Such  limits  also  will  protect  small 
cable  operators  firom  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  large  multisystem  cable  op- 
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eraton  and  should  help  stimulate  com- 
petition at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  431 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON  1.  SHORr'nTLC. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  the  "Competition  in 
Cable  Act  of  1991". 

SBC  a  DKFiNin<m& 

Suboectlon  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting between  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs the  following: 

"The  term  'cable  system'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  In  section  602(2)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

"The  term  'multichannel  video  program- 
ming distributor'  means  a  person,  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  cable  system,  a  multi- 
channel, multipoint  distribution  service,  or  a 
television  receive  only  satellite  program- 
ming distributor  who  makes  available  for 
purchase  by  subscribers  or  customers  mul- 
tiple channels  of  video  programming. 

"The  term  'cable  programming  service' 
means  any  video  programming  service  of- 
fered over  a  cable  system.". 

8EC  a  PROHIBrnON  ON  DISCIUMINA'nON. 

SecUon  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  13) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(g)  No  person  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  a  cable  programming  service  that  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by, 
or  affiliated  through  common  ownership 
with,  any  one  or  more  cable  systems  shall 
discriminate  in  the  price,  terms,  conditions. 
or  availability  for  sale  or  license  of  its  pro- 
gramming among  cable  systems  or  other 
multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tors who  purchase  or  license  such  program- 
ming for  the  purpose  of  delivery  to  consum- 
ers; except  that  such  person  may  Impose  rea- 
sonable, non-discrlmlnatory  requirements 
for  creditwortlilness,  service  and  financial 
stability.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
prohibit— 

"(1)  price  dirrerentials  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  differences  In  cost  In  the  creation. 
sale,  delivery,  or  transmission  of  such  pro- 
gramming; or 

"(2)  price  differentials  which  are  made  in 
good  faith  to  meet  the  equally  low  price  of  a 
competitor.". 

8BC.   4.   UMTTS  ON   HOBOONTAL   CONCENTRA- 
TTON. 

The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  28.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, directly  or  indirectly  through  any  par- 
ent, subsidiary  or  affiliate,  to  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  any  cable  television  system  where 
such  person  owns,  controls  or  Is  affiliated 
through  common  ownership  with,  cable  tele- 
vision systems  that  are  available  to  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  cable  subscribers  in  the 
United  SUtes.". 

8.432 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assetf^led. 


SECtlON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Tfcls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Tele- 
vision Subscriber  I*rotection  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  a  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  AMENDMENT.— Section  602(2)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  522(2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  'basic  cable  service'  means 
any  service  tier  which  includes  the 
retnansmlsslon  of— 

"(A)  local  television  broadcast  signals: 

"(B)  public,  educational,  and  governmental 
channels:  and 

"(C)  any  other  advertiser-supported  video 
programming  services;". 

(b)  AMENDMENTS.- Section  602  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  ajnended— 

(1)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(15): 

(2)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (16)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(17)  the  term  'cable  community'  means  all 
of  tiie  households  in  the  geographical  area  in 
which  a  cable  system  has  a  franchise  to  pro- 
vide cable  service;  and 

"(18)  the  term  'multichannel  household' 
means  a  household  to  which  cable  service  is 
available  and  which  subscribes  to  cable  serv- 
ice or  a  competing  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming delivery  system.". 

SEC.  3.  REGULATION  OF  RATES. 

Ssctlon  623  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  543)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

*SEC.  823.  REGULATION  OF  RATE& 

"(»)  PROHlBmoNS.— No  Federal  agency, 
State,  or  franchising  authority  may  regulate 
the  rates  or  charges  for  the  provision  of 
cable  service,  or  for  the  installation,  sale, 
lease,  or  rental  of  equipment  used  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  cable  service,  except  to  the  extent 
provided  under  this  section  and  section  612. 
Any  franchising  authority  may  regulate  the 
rates  or  charges  for  the  provision  of  cable 
service,  or  any  other  communications  serv- 
ice provided  over  a  cable  system  to  cable 
subscribers,  but  only  to  the  extent  provided 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  Reasonable  Rates  Required.— In  any 
cable  conamunlty  where  a  cable  system  Is 
not  subject  to  effective  competition,  the 
Commission,  or  an  authorized  franchising 
authority,  shall  ensure  that  rates  and 
charges  for  the  provision  of  basic  cable  serv- 
ice, for  the  installation,  sale,  lease,  or  rental 
of  equipment  or  services  used  for  the  receipt 
of  basic  service,  and  for  changes  in  tiers  of 
basic  service,  are  reasonable. 

"(c)  Effective  CoMPErmoN.— (1)  A  cable 
system  shall  be  considered  subject  to  effec- 
tive competition  if— 

"(A)  in  the  cable  community  In  which  It 
provides  service,  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
households  to  which  cable  service  Is  avail- 
able subscribe  to  such  service;  or 

"(B)  the  cable  community  in  which  It  pro- 
vides service  is  served  by  more  than  one  mul- 
tichannel video  programming  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

"(2)  A  cable  community  shall  be  considered 
as  served  by  more  than  one  multichannel 
video  programming  delivery  system  if- 

"(A)  a  comparable  package  of  video  pro- 
gramming is  available  to  at  leiist  80  percent 
of  tjhe  multichannel  households  from  a  com- 
peting cable  system,  multichannel 
multipoint  distribution  system  (MMDS),  di- 
rect broadcast  satellite  (DBS),  or  other  com- 
peting multichannel  video  programming  de- 
livery system;  and 

"(B)  the  number  of  households  subscribing 
to   such    competing    multichannel    delivery 


system,  or  systems,  exceeds  30  percent  of  the 
multichannel  households  In  the  cable  com- 
munity. 

"(3)  No  competing  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor  serving  households  in 
a  cable  community  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Is  owned  or  controlled  by,  or  affili- 
ated through  common  ownership  or  by  dls- 
tributloh  contract  with,  the  cable  system  In 
that  cable  community,  shall  be  included  In 
any  determination  regarding  effective  com- 
petition under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Requirements  and  Guidelines.— (1) 
Within  120  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  rule  procedures,  standards,  re- 
quirements, and  guidelines  for  the  regulation 
of  cable  systems  not  subject  to  effective 
competition. 

"(2)  In  establishing  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  basic  service  rates  and  charges,  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  into  account,  among 
other  factors— 

"(A)  tihe  number  of  signals  carried  on  the 
tier  or  Biers  of  service  subject  to  rate  regula- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  costs  of  obtoinlng,  transmitting 
or  otherwise  providing  such  signals,  and 
changes  in  such  costs; 

"(C)  such  portion  of  the  joint  and  common 
costs  of  the  cable  operator  as  is  properly  al- 
locable to  obtaining,  transmitting,  and  oth- 
erwise providing  such  signals,  and  changes  in 
such  coets; 

"(D)  the  revenues,  including  revenues  from 
advertising,  received  by  a  cable  operator 
from  the  provision  of  basic  cable  service  that 
are  derived  from  sources  other  than  basic 
service  rates  charged  subscribers; 

"(E)  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  provision  of 
basic  cable  service;  and 

"(F)  the  quality  of  the  customer  service 
provide^  by  the  cable  system. 

"(3)  A  franchising  authority  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  administer  such  regulation  pur- 
suant to  this  section  If  it  certifies  in  writing 
to  the  Commission  that  It  will  carry  out 
such  regulation  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(4)  Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator  or 
other  interested  party,  the  Commission  shall 
review  euch  regulation  of  cable  service  by  an 
authorised  franchising  authority.  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  franchising  au- 
thority has  acted  Inconsistently  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  griint  appropriate  relief. 

"(e)  IteQUEST  FOR  Increase.- A  cable  oper- 
ator sliall  file  with  the  authorized  franchis- 
ing authority,  or  with  the  Commission  If  the 
franchising  authority  is  not  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  a  request  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  rates  or  charges  for  basic  cable 
service,  or  for  a  particular  tier  of  basic  cable 
service.  Any  such  request  upon  which  final 
action  is  not  taken  within  180  days  after 
such  request  shall  be  deemed  granted;  except 
that,  thie  Commission  shall.  In  extraordinary 
circumstances  have  an  additional  60  days  to 
take  action  on  such  request. 

"(f)  Aemedies  for  Unreasonable  Rates 
OR  Chaiu}E8. — If  the  rates  or  charges  levied 
by  a  cable  system  for  basic  service,  or  for  a 
particular  tier  of  basic  service,  are  found  to 
be  unreasonable,  the  authorized  franchising 
authority,  or  the  Commission  If  the  franchis- 
ing authority  is  not  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  seotion,  shall  establish  reasonable  rates 
or  chaqgres  and  grant  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  necessary,  including,  where  appro- 
priate, refunds  of  the  portion  of  such  rates  or 
charges  paid  by  consumers  which  are  deemed 
unreasonable. 
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"(g)  Financial  Information.— The  Com- 
miaslon  shall,  by  reflation,  require  cable 
operators  to  file,  on  an  annual  basis,  such  fi- 
nancial information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  administering  and  enforcing 
this  section.  A  franchising  authority  author- 
ized to  regulate  rates  under  this  section 
shall  be  provided  with  the  financial  informa- 
tion required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit  the  Commission  or  a 
franchising  authority  from  requiring  a  cable 
operator  to  provide  financial  Information  for 
any  other  lawful  purpose. 

"(h)  Limitation  on  Tying.— If  a  cable  sys- 
tem offers  multiple  tiers  of  basic  service,  the 
lowest-priced  tier  of  service  shall  be  the  only 
service  tier  to  which  cable  operators  may  re- 
quire subscription  as  a  condition  of  access  to 
other  program  service  tiers  offered  by  the 
cable  system. 

"(i)  Discrimination  In  Rates.— <1)  No  cable 
operator  shall  discriminate  in  the  rates, 
charges,  terms,  conditions,  or  availability 
for  purchase  of  its  cable  service  among  sub- 
scribers or  potential  subscribers  in  a  particu- 
lar cable  community,  but  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  require  a  cable  operator  to 
provide  service  to  multichannel  households 
which  are  outside  the  geographic  area  in 
which  the  operator's  franchise  authorizes  it 
to  provide  service.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  a  franchising  au- 
thority from  ordinance  or  franchise  provi- 
sions established  pursuant  to  this  title,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  sections  611,  624, 
and  632  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  forbidding  any  Federal  agency,  State,  or 
franchising  authority  from — 

"(A)  prohibiting  discrimination  among 
customers  of  cable  service;  or 

"(B)  requiring  and  regulating  the  installa- 
tion, sale,  or  rental  of  equipment  which  fa- 
cilitates the  reception  of  cable  service  by 
persons  with  disabilities.". 

SEC.  4.  RENEWAI. 

(a)  Renewal  Proceeddjo.— Section  626(a) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
546(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Submission  of  a  timely  written  renewal 
notice  by  the  cable  oi>erator  specifically  re- 
questing a  franchising  authority  to  initiate 
the  formal  renewal  process  under  this  sec- 
tion is  required  for  the  cable  operator  to  in- 
voke the  renewal  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
subsection  and  subsections  (b)  through  (g). 
Nothing  in  this  section  requires  a  f^nchis- 
ing  authority  to  commence  the  renewal  pro- 
ceedings during  the  6-month  period  which  be- 
gins with  the  36th  month  before  the  fran- 
chise expiration.". 

(b)  Proposal.- Section  626(0(1)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
546(cXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)"  immediately  after  "renewal  of  a  fl-an- 
chise";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "completion  of  any  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  cable  operator's  proposal  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)". 

(c)  Franchise  Term.— Section  626(c)(1)(A) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
646(c)(lKA))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"throughout  the  franchise  term"  imme- 
diately after  "law". 

(d)  Renewal  Factors.- Section  626(c)(1)(B) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
546(c)(1)(B))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  deleting  "mix,  quality,  or  level"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mix  or  quality": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "needs  " 
the  following:  "throughout  the  franchise 
term;  except  that,  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  prohibit  a  franchising  authority  fTom 
considering  as  a  factor  in  determining  if  the 
quality  of  the  operator's  service  has  been 
reasonable  in  light  of  community  needs,  the 
operator's  response  to  consumer  complaints 
concerning  an  operator's  proposal  or  decision 
to  discontinue  offering  a  cable  programming 
service  or  services  over  its  system". 

(e)  Denial  of  Renewal.- Section  626(d)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
546(d))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "which  has  been  submitted 
in  compliance  with  subsection  (b)"  imme- 
diately after  "Any  denial  of  a  proposal  for 
renewal";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  all  after  "unless"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  op- 
erator has  notice,  or  reason  to  Icnow,  of  the 
events  considered  under  subsection  {c)(l)(B) 
or  that  its  conduct  substantially  failed  to 
comply  with  the  material  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise, or  in  any  case  in  which  it  Is  docu- 
mented that  the  franchising  authority  has 
waived  in  writing  its  right  to  object.". 

(f)  Evidentiary  Standard.— Section 
626(e)(2)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  546(e)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "sec- 
tion" in  subparagraph  (A)  the  following: 
"and  such  failure  to  comply  actually  preju- 
diced the  cable  operator";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "not  supported  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  arbitrary 
and  capricious". 

(g)  Revocation.— Section  626  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  546)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (h),  any  lawful  action  to 
revolce  a  cable  operator's  franchise  for  cause 
shall  not  be  negated  by  the  initiation  of  re- 
newal proceedings  by  the  cable  operator 
under  this  section.". 

SEC.  S.  NUMBER  OF  FRANCHI8ES. 

Section  621(a)(1)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
comma  following  "award"  the  following:  "in 
its  discretion  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "No  State  may  prohibit  a  franchising 
authority  from  awarding  more  than  one 
franchise  within  its  jurisdiction  or  prohibit  a 
franchising  authority  fTom  awarding  fran- 
chises subject  to  different  terms  and  condi- 
tions where  the  franchising  authority  deter- 
mines that  the  issuance  of  such  franchises 
would  serve  the  public  interest.  No  franchise 
shall  by  its  own  terms  provide  that  such 
franchise  confers  an  exclusive  grant  of  au- 
thority to  provide  cable  service  in  a  particu- 
lar cable  community.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  exclusive  franchise  grant- 
ed to  a  cable  operator  prior  to  January  1, 
1991.  Nothing  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
a  franchising  authority  to  award  more  than 
one  franchise  within  its  Jurisdiction.  As  used 
in  this  subsection,  the  term  "State"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  In  section  3(v).". 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Levdj,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Fell.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Fowl- 
er): 


S.  433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  minerals  on  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

MINING  LAW  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  Mining  Law  Re- 
form Act  of  1991.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Senators  Levin,  Pryor,  Leahy,  Pell, 
Harkin.  and  Muculski.  join  me  u 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

As  the  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Steward  L. 
Udall,  has  stated: 

The  most  important  piece  of  unHnished 
business  on  the  nation's  resource  agenda  is 
the  complete  replacement  of  the  Mining  Law 
of  1872. 

I  agree.  This  outmoded  statute, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  is  a  relic  of  bygone  frontier  days 
when  our  national  policy  was  to  en- 
courage the  settlement  of  the  West 
with  the  enticement  of  free  land  and 
minerals. 

Our  attitudes  toward  public  re- 
sources have  changed  since  the  19th 
century  and  so  have  most  of  our  public 
policies.  While  the  mining  law  has  been 
amended  indirectly  over  the  years,  its 
basic  provisions  remain  in  great  need 
of  reform.  Over  the  years  numerous 
private,  government  and  congressional 
studies  have  recommended  either  revis- 
ing the  mining  law  or  repealing  it  com- 
pletely. 

There  are  many  flaws  in  the  1872  law, 
but  the  most  outrageous  practices  still 
permitted  are: 

Allowing  the  sale  of  public  lands  and 
minerals  for  the  scandalous  price  of 
$2.50  to  $5  per  acre; 

Allowing  the  mining  of  valuable  min- 
erals without  a  dime  in  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  government  for  those 
minerals; 

not  requiring  diligent  development 
and  production  of  minerals; 

allowing  speculation  and  unauthor- 
ized uses  of  public  land; 

allowing  patented  land  bought  for 
$2.50  an  acre  to  be  resold  at  market 
prices— sometimes  thousands  of  dollars 
per  acre;  and 

not  adequately  jrotectlng  the  envi- 
ronment or  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  other  resource  values  on  public 
lands. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  modem 
studies  of  the  mining  law  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  during  the  1960's.  The 
Commission's  work  formed  the  basis 
for  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  [FLPMA].  In  "One 
Third  of  the  Nation's  Land— A  Report 
to  Congress  and  the  President"  the 
Commission  stated: 

The  General  Mining  Law  of  1873  has  been 
abused,  but  even  without  that  abuse,  it  has 
many  deficiencies.  Individuals  whoae  pri- 
mary interest  is  not  in  mineral  development 
and  production  have  attempted,  under  the 
guise  of  that  law,  to  obtain  use  of  public 
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laodB  for  various  other  purposes.  The  1872 
l»w  offers  no  means  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  effectively  control  environmental 
Impacts. 

The  Commission  recommended  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  mining  law. 
A  majority  recommended  modifying 
the  existing  location  patent  system. 
while  a  minority  recommended  a  leas- 
ing system.  Diu"ing  the  1970's,  Congress 
considered  several  legislative  proposals 
based  on  these  reconunendations,  in- 
cluding a  leasing  bill  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  dur- 
ing the  Carter  administration.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  legislative  attempts 
failed  due  to  staunch  opposition  from 
the  mining  industry. 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  the 
Interior  changed  its  position  and  op- 
posed making  any  changes  to  the  1872 
mining  law.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Bush 
administration  and  Secretary  Lujan 
now  support  several  changes  to  the  1872 
mining  law,  although  Secretary  Lujan 
has  characterized  these  changes  as 
"flne  tuning"  only,  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
December  4,  1990.  I  submit  that  a  major 
revision  of  the  law  is  both  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

During  the  101st  Congress  I  intro- 
duced S.  1126  which  would  have  revised 
the  1872  mining  law  to  address  many  of 
the  problems  identified  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  oth- 
ers. The  Subconmiittee  on  Mineral  Re- 
sources Development  and  Production 
held  a  hearing  on  S.  1126  on  June  7. 
1989,  a  hearing  on  bonding  and  reclama- 
tion requirements  for  hardrock  mining 
on  April  19,  1990.  and  a  hearing  on  the 
royalties  and  fees  in  S.  1126  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1990.  On  the  House  side.  Con- 
gressman Rahall  introduced  a  mining 
law  reform  bill.  H.R.  3866.  and  held 
hearings  on  September  6.  1990.  The 
House  Conunittee  on  Appropriations 
also  indicated  its  interest  in  mining 
law  reform  by  including  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  the  sale  of  lands  through  the 
mining  claim  patenting  process  in  the 
fiscal  year  1991  appropriation  for  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  adopt  the  patent 
moratorium  language  which  was  suc- 
cessful. Unfortunately,  the  provision 
was  knocked  out  of  the  bill  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  a  50-to-48  vote  on  the  issue 
of  germaneness. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions we  received  during  the  hearings 
last  Congress.  My  bill  retains  the  self- 
initiated  claim  location  system  of  the 
1872  mining  law  but  eliminates  patents. 
At  the  suggestion  of  industry,  the  fees 
have  been  reduced  significantly  and  the 
royalty  rate  reduced.  At  the  suggestion 
of  environmental  groups,  the  provi- 
sions on  land  use  planning,  reclama- 
tion and  bonding  have  been  clarified 
and  strengthened,  and  a  fund  for  the 
reclamation    of    abandoned    hardrock 


mines  has  been  established.  Finally, 
baaed  on  an  Administration  proposal, 
holding  fees  have  been  established  to 
replace  the  assessment  work  require- 
ments in  the  1872  mining  law. 

The  problems  of  the  mining  law  and 
the  proposed  solutions  contained  in  my 
legislation  are  described  more  fully 
below. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  1872  MINING  LAW  AND 

PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

SALE  OF  FEDERAL  LANDS 

Under  the  existing  mining  law,  a  pat- 
ent—fee simple  title — to  a  mining 
claim  on  Federal  lands  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purchase  price  of  $2.50  an 
acre — for  a  placer  claim — or  $5  an 
acre — for  a  lode  claim — a  price  which 
has  not  changed  since  1872.  This  is  a 
give-away — pure  and  simple — and  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  national  policy 
enunciated  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act^-that  the  public 
lands  be  retained  in  public  ownership. 

During  the  past  118  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  sold  over  3.2  million  acres 
of  land  under  the  patent  provision  of 
the  1872  mining  law,  an  area  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  From  1980 
through  1990,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement issued  657  patents,  for  a  total 
of  4,752  claims,  covering  approximately 
179.915  acres,  all  for  $5  an  acre  or  less. 

One  doesn't  have  to  have  a  real  es- 
tate brokers'  license  to  know  that  S5 
an  acre  is  far  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  most  patented  lands.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  quantified 
this  fact  in  recent  reports  to  the  Con- 
grass.  In  1974,  GAO  reported,  the  Gov- 
ernment received  about  $12,000  for  41 
mineral  patents — land  with  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  more  than  $1  million.  In 
1986,  patent  holders  sold  17,000  acres  of 
oil  shale  land — from  oil  shale  claims 
that  had  been  grandfathered  in  the  1920 
Mineral  Leasing  Act — to  major  oil 
companies  for  $37  million.  Just  weeks 
earlier  they  had  patented  the  land  and 
paid  the  Government  $42,500.  For  a  1989 
report,  GAO  visited  20  recently  pat- 
ented sites.  Government  appraisers  and 
local  real  estate  brokers  estimated  the 
land  values  involved  ranged  from  $200 
to  $200,000  an  acre. 

fronically,  while  a  miner  does  not 
need  to  patent  his  claim  in  order  to 
mine  it,  there  is  no  requirement  that  a 
patented  claim  be  mined.  Patented 
claims  have  become  sites  for  vacation 
home  developments,  junkyards,  tourist 
facilities,  and  casinos.  While  many 
landowners  in  western  towns  trace 
their  chain  of  title  back  to  mining  pat- 
ents, this  historically  interesting  phe- 
nomenon can  be  a  serious  resource  pro- 
tection problem  when  the  patented 
mining  claim  is  an  inholding  in  a  na- 
tional park  or  wilderness  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  over  700  patented 
mining  claims  in  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  and  almost  1,500 
unpatented  claims. 

A  recent  example  of  the  abuse  of  the 
patent  process  occurred  in  the  Oregon 


Dunes  National  Recreation  Area.  The 
area  is  located  on  the  beautiful  south- 
western coast  of  Oregon  and  is  a  popu- 
lar toorist  destination.  In  1989,  ELM 
annouaced  its  intention  of  issuing  a 
patent  for  an  uncommon  variety  of 
sand  on  claims  covering  over  700  acres 
in  the  heart  of  the  National  Recreation 
Area.  Although  the  Material  Disposal 
Act  of  1947  and  the  Common  Varieties 
Act  of  1955  had  effectively  precluded 
the  location  and  patent  of  claims  for 
sand  and  gravel,  the  claimants  relied 
on  an  exception  in  the  law  for  uncom- 
mon varieties.  Six  of  the  State's  seven 
Congressmen  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  requesting  that  the  patent 
not  be  issued.  The  Secretary  issued  the 
patent.  After  much  public  consterna- 
tion regarding  the  possibility  of  a 
major  gand  quarrying  enterprise  in  one 
of  Oregon's  most  popular  scenic  areas, 
the  claimants  let  it  be  known  that 
they  would  be  open  to  trading  their 
claims  for  suitable  lands  elsewhere — if 
the  price  were  right.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  BLM  undertook  to  find  lands  of 
equal  value  for  exchange  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area.  The 
patented  land  is  valued  at  $350,000  to 
$750,00t),  but  the  owners  believe  the 
site's  potential  mineral  value  is  about 
$12  million.  Since  the  claimants  ob- 
tained the  patented  land  for  the  1872 
mining  law  price  of  $5  an  acre — about 
$1,950  total — it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
incident  has  become  known  as 
sandscam. 

The  mining  industry  often  complains 
that  too  much  Federal  land  is  off  lim- 
its to  hardrock  mining — that  millions 
of  acres  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
operation  of  the  mining  law.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  these  withdrawals  is 
the  mining  law's  patenting  provision. 
Land  managers  simply  cannot  take  the 
risk  that  private  inholdings  will  be  cre- 
ated in  certain  environmentally  sen- 
sitive areas  or  in  areas  desigiiated  for 
military  or  other  special  uses. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  mining  claim  holders  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  patent  their  claims. 
The  sale  of  Federal  lands  for  $2.50  or  $5 
an  acre  would  be  permanently  halted. 

FREE  MINERALS 

In  addition  to  allowing  the  sale  of 
lands  for  far  less  than  fair  market 
value,  the  mining  law  also  allows  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  to  mine  valu- 
able minerals  from  public  domain  lands 
without  a  dime  being  paid  as  a  royalty. 
Oil  and  gas  producers  pay  a  12.5-per- 
cent royalty  to  the  Treasury  for  oil 
and  gas  production  on  Federal  lands; 
coal  miners  pay  royalties  on  Federal 
leases;  royalties  are  charged  on  phos- 
phate and  other  fertilizer  minerals; 
sand  and  gravel  and  other  common  va- 
riety minerals  are  sold  at  fair  market 
value.  A  hardrock  miner  on  the  Mark 
Twain  National  Forest  in  Missouri 
pays  a  royalty  to  the  Government  be- 
cause he  is  mining  on  acquired  lands, 
while  a  hardrock  miner  on  the  Tongass 
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National  Forest  in  Alaska  would  pay 
nothing.  Does  this  sound  fair?  Is  this 
not  an  outrage?  Hardrock  mining  com- 
panies routinely  pay  royalties  to  mine 
on  private  or  State  land.  And  in  fact 
they  routinely  pay  royalties  to  mine 
on  Federal  land — but  not  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  royalties  are  paid  to  the 
prospector  who  originally  staked  a 
claim  on  the  land  and  sells  his  rights 
to  a  larger  mining  company.  The  real 
owners  of  the  mineral — you  and  me — 
get  nothing. 

As  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle pointed  out,  there  are  a  number  of 
extremely  valuable  deposits  currently 
being  developed  on  Federal  lands. 

The  Goldstrlke  mine  In  Nevada  is  the  larg- 
est known  gold  deposit  in  the  country,  with 
a  gross  value  of  roughly  S6  billion.  The  tax- 
payers own  both  the  land  and  the  gold,  but 
the  deposit  belongs  to  American  Barrick  Re- 
sources, a  Canadian-controlled  company 
*  *  *  The  Sleeper  mine  In  Nevada  is  one  of 
the  lowest  cost  major  gold  mines  In  the 
world.  It  is  entirely  owned  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  but  completely  controlled 
by  Amax  gold.  In  1989,  Amax  extracted  more 
than  SlOO  million  in  gold  and  made  a  proflt  of 
S64  million,  even  after  allowing  for  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion.  ("There's  Gold  Burled 
Under  Capitol  Hill,"  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Jan.  16, 1991) 

While  these  examples  can  provide  us 
with  some  idea,  the  Government 
doesn't  keep  track  of  how  much  it  is 
giving  away.  In  1989,  the  total  value  of 
nonfuel  mineral  production  in  the 
United  States  was  S32.3  billion,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Deriving  an  estimated 
value  for  locatable  minerals  taken 
from  the  public  lands  is  difficult  be- 
cause the  Bureau  does  not  collect  the 
information  required  to  determine  how 
much  mining  is  really  being  done  on 
public  lands.  Our  current  estimates 
range  from  $3.9  billion— BLM— to  $6.1 
billion — Wilderness  Society. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  require  the  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  not  less  than 
5-percent  royalty  on  gross  income  from 
mineral  production.  The  royalty  rate 
of  5  percent  is  consistent  with  average 
rates  generally  paid  by  the  mining  in- 
dustry. However,  there  may  be  specific 
minerals  for  which  a  higher  royalty 
rate  is  appropriate.  I  intend  to  gather 
more  data  on  royalty  rates  and  may  re- 
vise this  section  of  the  legislation.  A 
royalty  rate  of  5  percent  on  mineral 
production  totaling  $3.9  billion  would 
return  almost  $200  million  to  the 
Treasury. 

LACK  OF  DILIGENT  DEVELOPMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  third  major  deficiency  of  the  1872 
mining  law  is  the  fact  that  its  annual 
work  requirement  no  longer  promotes 
the  diligent  development  of  mining 
claims.  While  there  are  over  1.2  million 
claims  recorded  under  the  mining  law, 
BLM,  and  the  Forest  Service  report 
only  about  1900  active  mining  oper- 
ations on  their  lands. 


Under  existing  law,  a  mining  claimant  is 
required  to  be  reasonably  diligent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  discovery  in  each  claim  through 
good  faith  expenditure  of  means  and  effort. 
As  a  general  rule  the  expenditure  must  be  for 
work  that  tends  to  develop  the  mining  claim 
and  facilitate  the  removal  of  valuable  min- 
erals •  •  *.  The  failure  to  make  the  nec- 
essary eziienditure  or  the  failure  to  continue 
in  diligent  possession  prior  to  discovery  may 
allow  an  adverse  claimant  to  assert  posses- 
sion of  the  ground.  [Statement  of  Cy 
Jamison,  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mining 
and  Natural  Resources,  hearing  on  H.R.  3866. 
September  6,  1990] 

Such  a  requirement  sounds  fine,  ex- 
cept that  the  "necessary  expenditure" 
is  set  by  statute  at  $100  a  claim.  As 
BLM  Director  Jamison  has  testified: 

The  SlOO  of  1872,  which  was  then  about  20 
days  faithful  work  by  a  ix-actical  miner,  will 
now  barely  pay  the  first  2  hours  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced consultant's  fee,  and  certainly  al- 
most nothing  but  the  first  few  minutes  of  op- 
erating costs  of  any  modem  mechanical 
equipment  commonly  found  In  an  explo- 
ration or  mining  operation.  [Jamison  state- 
ment, above.] 

In  1991,  an  annual  work  requirement 
of  $100  is  meaningless.  It  is  a  require- 
ment often  observed  in  the  breach  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  no  incentive  to  enforce  the  require- 
ment. Alternatively,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement,  a  claimant 
may  merely  bulldoze  a  trench  across 
his  claim,  causing  unnecessary  envi- 
ronmental damage. 

Last  year,  the  administration  pro- 
posed that  the  $100  work  requirement 
be  eliminated  and  that  a  $100  holding 
fee  be  substituted.  Such  a  fee  would  be 
simple  to  adnunister  and  would  provide 
approximately  $97.5  million  in  reve- 
nues. Claim  holders  strenuously  ob- 
jected because  most  of  them  actually 
spend  nothing  on  their  claims,  and 
from  an  environmental  standpoint,  I'm 
glad  they  don't.  Alternatives  to  this 
approach  include:  retaining  a  work  re- 
quirement but  increasing  the  amount 
to  reflect  current  values;  providing  the 
option  of  paying  a  fee  or  performing 
work;  or  charging  escalating  fees  over 
a  period  of  years. 

My  bill  would  adopt  the  administra- 
tion proposal  by  requiring  the  payment 
of  a  holding  fee  of  $5  an  acre  per  year 
for  the  first  5  years  after  a  claim — 
which  would  have  a  maximum  size  of  80 
acres— is  located.  Unlike  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  the  fee  would  double 
every  5  years  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20 
an  acre,  reflecting  the  increased  use  of 
Federal  land  as  the  mineral  deposit  is 
explored  and  developed.  Finally,  in 
order  to  further  encourage  diligent  de- 
velopment of  a  claim,  my  bill  would 
provide  that  a  claim  expires  after  20 
years  if  mineral  production  has  not 
begun  within  that  time  period — with  a 
time  extension  for  bona  fide  efforts  to 
produce — on  the  claim  or  contiguous 
erroup  of  claims. 


SPECULATION  AND  IWAUTHORIZED  USES 

The  laissez  faire  qualities  of  the  1872 
mining  law  have  attracted  speculators 
and  nuisance  claims  throughout  the 
act's  history.  In  1916,  a  Senator  from 
Colorado  stated  that  the  mining  law 
has: 

Created  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  black- 
mailer and  scoundrel.  The  law  has  *  •  *  of- 
fered and  occasionally  paid  premiums  to 
every  disreputable  individual  who  Ukes  ad- 
vantage of  [its]  possibilities,  and  there  are 
many  unscrupulous  people,  even  in  the  West. 
It  is  easy  money,  as  any  miner  will  tell  you, 
to  make  spurious  locations  over  valuable 
claims  and  compel  compromises  by  the  un- 
certainty and  expense  of  litigation.  [Senator 
Charles  S.  Thomas,  quoted  in  Lesby,  "The 
Mining  Law,  A  Study  in  Perpetual  Motion." 
Resources  for  the  Future,  1987] 

Under  the  1872  mining  law  a  claim  is 
not  valid  unless  there  is  a  discovery  of 
a  valuable  mineral  deposit.  Just  what 
constitutes  a  "discovery"  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  thrashed  out  in  courts 
of  law.  Therefore,  someone  can  file 
claims  with  no  intention  of  developing 
those  claims,  comply  with  the  mean- 
ingless $100  work  requirement  and  ex- 
tort money  from  legitimate  mining 
companies  for  the  right  to  develop  the 
claims.  Or  a  speculator  can  create  a 
corporation  and  sell  shares  of  stock  in 
a  mythical  gold  deposit  to  grand- 
mothers in  Iowa.  Or  how  about  selling 
some  worthless  claims  to  Uncle  Sam? 
The  Reno  Gazette  Journal  had  an  in- 
teresting story  2  years  ago.  "Miner 
strikes  it  rich  with  Yucca  Moimtain 
Claims;  Tonopah  Man  Settles  with 
DOE  for  $249,500,  "  June  4,  1989.  The 
miner  had  staked  some  claims  on 
Yucca  Mountain,  an  area  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  plans  to  study  for  a 
possible  nuclear  waste  repository.  Al- 
though DOE  geologists  thought  the 
mineral  potential  of  the  claims  was 
probably  nil,  they  couldn't  afford  the 
time  and  expense  of  the  litigation  and 
testing  required  to  prove  it.  So  for  an 
investment  of  $500  in  filing  fees  and 
$20,000  in  assessment  work  on  the 
claims,  the  miner  received  $249,500 
from  the  Federal  Government.  That's  a 
pretty  high  nuisance  value.  These  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  some  of  the 
scams  that  have  been  perpetrated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  mining  law. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  discov- 
ery test  for  claims,  substituting  the 
simple  and  easily  verifiable  holding  fee 
requirement  described  above. 

Another  problem  associated  with  the 
mining  law  is  the  unauthorized  occu- 
pancy of  claims.  Someone  who  wants 
to  live  in  a  National  Forest  for  tree,  or 
have  a  hunting  cabin  on  public  lands, 
can  stake  a  claim  and  do  his  n-TiTinn.1  as- 
sessment work  every  year,  with  no  in- 
tention of  ever  developing  the  claim. 
The  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  some 
serious  unauthorized  occupancy  prob- 
lems throughout  the  West.  In  1968,  for 
example,  district  rangers  on  the  Klam- 
ath National  Forest  in  California,  iden- 
tified over  200  cases  of  unauthorized  oc- 
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cupancy  on  minlnsr  claims.  In  the  same 
forest,  a  methamphetamlne  or  crank 
lab  was  discovered  on  an  unauthorized 
mining  claim  and  chemicals  capable  of 
producing  1.5  million  doses  of  the  drug 
were  seized. 

In  order  to  evict  someone  from  a 
mining  claim  the  agencies  must  deter- 
mine that  they  are  not  using  due  dili- 
gence in  pursuing  a  deposit  and  that 
their  cabin  is  not  reasonably  incident 
to  mining  activities.  A  legal  appeal  can 
tie  the  process  up  for  years,  all  the 
while  safeguarding  the  claim  holder's 
occupancy. 

'It's  just  an  impossible  situation  *  *  *.  It 
Invites  abuse.'  And  to  top  It  off  there  is  an- 
other problem:  Not  enough  money  or  man- 
power. 'Our  office  has  only  two-full  time  em- 
ployees to  deal  with  10,000  claims'.  [Knudson. 
"Mines  Yield  More  Garbage  than  Gold,"  The 
Sacramento  Bee.  March  19,  1990,  quoting 
Deane  Swickard,  a  BLM  employee  In  Califor- 
nia.] 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  an- 
nounced last  year  that  it  would  tighten 
up  the  regulations  on  residential  occu- 
pancy of  mining.  I  believe  that  a  statu- 
tory prohibition  on  residential  occu- 
pancy is  warranted  and  have  included 
such  a  provision  in  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

INADBQUATE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  ENVIHONMENT 

The  1872  mining  law  does  not  reflect 
modem  land  use  and  environmental 
protection  policies.  Past  mining  activi- 
ties have  left  a  legacy  of  unreclaimed 
lands,  acid  mine  drainage,  and  hazard- 
ous waste.  Over  100  sites  on  the 
Superfund  national  priority  list  are 
mining  related  and  the  cost  for  clean- 
ing up  these  sites  could  reach  billions 
of  dollars.  [Bureau  of  Mines,  "The  Min- 
eral Position  of  the  United  States, 
1989,"  p.  37.]  About  half  of  these  sites 
are  in  the  western  public  land  States. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mated that  424,049  acres  of  Federal  land 
are  currently  unreclaimed  as  a  result 
of  hardrock  mining  operations  in  the  11 
western  States.  Of  this  amount  about 
281,581  unreclaimed  acres  relate  to 
abandoned,  suspended,  or  unauthorized 
mining  operations.  The  estimated  cost 
to  the  public  to  reclaim  this  land  Is 
S284  million.  [General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, "An  Assessment  of  Hardrock  Min- 
ing Damage."  April  1988.] 

Mining  operations  on  public  lands  are 
subject  to  environmental  laws  of  gen- 
eral application  such  as  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  as  well  as  State 
and  local  environmental  laws.  Mining 
claimants  are  also  subject  to  the  sur- 
face management  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  agency  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  subject  to  claims,  pri- 
marily the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  adopted  in  1981,  and 
the  Forest  Service,  adopted  in  1974.  The 
goal  of  these  regulations  is  to  "mini- 
mize the  adverse  Impacts  of  mining  on 
other  resources"  says  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice,   or    to    "prevent   unnecessary    or 


undue  degradation"  of  the  lands,  says 
the  BLM. 

The  1872  mining  law  does  not  contain 
any  bonding  or  reclamation  require- 
ments or  any  requirements  for  protect- 
ing the  environment.  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  regulations  address  these  is- 
sues but  their  regulations,  particularly 
BLM's,  are  weak.  While  approximately 
85  percent  of  all  mining  plans  of  oper- 
ations on  Forest  Service  lands  are 
bonded,  bonds  are  not  required  for  over 
80  percent  of  the  mining  activities  on 
BLM  lands.  For  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent, which  must  involve  surface  dis- 
turbances greater  than  5  acres,  bonds 
were  discretionary  until  July  1990, 
when  BLM  announced  a  new  bonding 
policy.  BLM  has  also  announced  it  is 
coinsldering  issuing  regulations  to 
eliminate  the  5-acre  exemption. 

The  extent  to  which  the  environment 
is  protected,  however,  depends  largely 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  mining  com- 
pany. The  comments  of  the  BLM  em- 
ployees who  are  responsible  for  imple- 
menting the  regulations  are  instruc- 
tive. 

Our  regulations  really  aren't  strong 
enough  for  us  to  enforce  compliance  in  a 
timely  fashion— and  sometimes  not  at  all, 
said  Tim  Carroll,  a  BLM  geologist  In  Califor- 
nia. 'The  fact  Is  our  regulations  do  not  per- 
mit individuals  to  be  held  accountable,' 
Swickard  [of  the  BLM  Folsom  office]  said. 
'We're  a  very  tolerant  agency.  Why  should 
the  public  have  to  pay  to  repair  their  lands 
that  are  damaged  by  identifiable  individ- 
uals?" [Quoted  in  "Government  proves  to  be 
a  lax  landlord",  Sacramento  Bee,  March  18, 
19W.] 

The  Mining  Law  Reform  Act  of  1991 
would  provide  BLM  and  the  Forest 
Service  with  the  authority  to  regulate 
mining  to  minimize  adverse  impacts  to 
the  environment.  It  would  mandate 
reclamation  and  bonding  for  most  min- 
eral activities  and  would  direct  the 
agencies  to  promulgate  reclamation 
standards. 

LAND  USE  PLANNING 

The  1872  mining  law  contains  an  im- 
plicit presumption  that  mineral  devel- 
opment is  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  public  land.  This  presumption,  if  It 
was  ever  valid,  is  certainly  no  longer 
shared  by  the  American  people.  In  con- 
trast to  other  activities  on  Federal 
lands — loggring,  grazing,  oil  and  gas 
leasing,  off-road  vehicle  use — which  are 
explicitly  dealt  with  in  land  use  plans, 
the  mining  law  operates  independently. 
When  mining  activity  is  initiated  on  a 
valid  claim,  it  becomes  the  dominant 
land  use.  Since  mining  cannot  be 
weighed  against  other  resource  values 
ia  the  land  use  planning  process,  the 
land  manager  must  seek  a  formal  with- 
drawal of  the  lands  when  mining  would 
be  incompatible  with  other  land  uses. 

To  quote  former  Secretary  Udall 
a^ain: 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  the  great  progress 
tkat  has  been  made  through  the  passage  of 
Isgrlslatlon  such  as  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  and  the  Na- 


tional Forest  Management  Act  has  not  af- 
fected mining's  extraordinary  poeitlon  out- 
side the  framework  of  multiple-use  manage- 
ment at  our  public  lands.  .  .  .  While  the  min- 
ing industry  has  abandoned  many  of  the 
damaging  practices  of  the  i)ast,  much  contin- 
ues to4ay  which  threatens  groundwater  and 
surface  streams  for  tomorrow.  The  EPA  has 
determined  that  the  long-term  environ- 
mental safety  of  many  mining  activities  is  a 
function  of  the  site  Itself,  and  not  merely  of 
good  or  bad  practices.  Simply  put,  some  lo- 
cation* cannot  be  mined  without  creating 
permanent  environmental  damage.  Yet,  the 
1872  Mining  Law  guarantees  a  "right"  to 
mine  aoy  discovered  ore,  with  no  weighing  of 
mining  benefits  against  environmental  costs. 
This  must  stop."  [Testimony  of  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  hearing  before  the  subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Prodcutlon  on  S.  1126,  June  7,  1969.] 

Recently,  citizens  in  Weiser,  ID  tried 
to  stop  a  gold  mining  project  which 
had  scarred  the  face  of  an  area  land- 
mark, Indianhead  Mountain.  In  a  letter 
to  the  mayor  of  Weiser,  the  BLM  dis- 
trict manager  said  that  BLM  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  deny  the  mining 
company  the  right  to  seek  gold  at  the 
site.  The  company  "has  the  legal  right 
to  conduct  exploration,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  accommodates  its  oper- 
ation to  accommodate  resource  values 
is  substantially  voluntary."  ["BLM  De- 
fends Action  Taken  at  Mine  Site," 
Argus  Observer,  July  9,  1990.] 

OutBide  Questa,  NM,  dust  ft-om  a  mo- 
lybdenum tailings  pile  threatens  the 
long  term  health  of  conmiunity  resi- 
dents. Despite  numerous  complaints 
from  townspeople,  BLM  initially  ap- 
proved a  permit  allowing  the  mining 
compfiny  to  build  another  tailings  pile 
upwind  fi-om  Questa.  The  BLM  State 
director  said  the  agency  had  no  choice. 
"Although  we  realize  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  tailings  disposal  facility, 
the  EILM  is  bound  by  the  General  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872."  [Government  Proves 
To  Be  a  Lax  Landlord,"  Sacramento 
Bee,  March  18,  1990.] 

The  Mining  Law  Reform  Act  of  1991 
would  provide  BLM  and  the  Forest 
Service  with  the  authority  to  condi- 
tion, restrict  or  prohibit  mineral  ac- 
tivities  in  specific  areas  where  such  ac- 
tivities are  deemed  to  conflict  with 
more  important  resource  values.  This 
determination  would  be  made  through 
the  land  use  planning  process,  which 
affords  the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
mining  industry  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticip«.te  in  the  agency's  decisions. 
Plant  of  operation  for  mining  activi- 
ties would  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  stipulations  and  conditions  made 
applicable  to  the  area  of  operation  by  a 
land  use  plan. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assuife  my  colleagues  from  the  public 
lands  States,  my  bill,  the  Mining  Law 
Reform  Act  of  1991,  will  retain  the  fea- 
tures of  that  law  which  the  mining  in- 
dust^  has  indicated  are  most  impor- 
tant: self  initiation,  or  the  right  to  go 
out  on  the  public  lands  to  prospect;  the 
exclusive  right  to  develop  a  claim;  se- 
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curity of  tenure,  or  the  right  to  mine 
the  claim  to  completion:  and  the  right 
to  use  as  much  of  the  surface  as  nec- 
essary for  the  mining  operation. 
[Statement  of  T.  Ary,  Director  of  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  hearing  on  S.  1126,  June 
7,  1989,  p.  121.]  In  addition,  the  new  au- 
thorities provided  to  land  managers  in 
my  bill,  couples  with  the  elimination 
of  patents,  could  lead  to  a  review  of  ex- 
isting mineral  withdrawals. 

Most  importantly,  my  legislation 
will  remedy  the  major  problems  with 
the  1872  mining  law  and  bring  this  stat- 
ute into  the  20th  century.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  summary  of  major  provisions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President  and  colleagues,  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  long  overdue  reform 
of  the  1872  mining  law  and  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  433 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  "Mining  Law  Reform  Act 
of  1991". 
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SBC  s.  nonNinoNs. 

When  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "Claim"  means  an  Individual  tract  of 
mineral  lands  of  up  to  80  acres  In  size,  which 
is  located,  recorded  and  maintained  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  A  claim  shall  include 
all  locatable  minerals  beneath  the  claim  ver- 
tically downward. 


(2)  "Claimant"  means  any  person  who.  pur- 
suant to  this  Act: 

(A)  locates  a  claim; 

(B)  explores,  develops,  or  produces 
locatable  minerals  from  such  claim;  or 

(C)  is  responsible  for  reclamation. 

(3)  "Contiguous  group  of  claims"  means 
one  or  more  claims,  and  may  include  inter- 
vening or  adjacent  lands  in  which  the  United 
States  does  not  own  the  mineral  resources, 
but  may  not  exceed  1,000  acres  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  lands.  All  the  lands  in  a  contig- 
uous group  of  claims  must  be  under  the  ef- 
fective control  of  a  single  claimant,  be  able 
to  be  developed,  operated,  and  reclaimed  as  a 
single  operation,  and  be  In  reasonable  prox- 
imity. 

(4)  "Effective  date  of  this  Act"  means  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  "Gross  income"  means,  for  purposes  of 
this  Act,  "gross  Income  from  the  property" 
as  defined  In  section  613(c)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  in  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Treasury  Department  pursuant 
to  section  613(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Any  amendments  or  revisions  of  sec- 
tion 613(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or 
of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  pursuant  to  section  613(c)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  shall  be  deemed 
applicable  to  the  definition  of  "gross  In- 
come" as  used  in  this  Act. 

(6)  "Locatable  minerals"  means  any  min- 
eral not  subject  to  disposition  under: 

(A)  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  181 
et  seq.); 

(B)  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30 
U.S.C.  1000  et  seq.);  or 

(C)  the  Act  of  July  31.  1947  (30  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq.).  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(7)  "Land  use  plans"  means  plans  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1604).  and  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1712). 

(8)  "Mineral  lands"  means  public  domain 
lands  open  to  mineral  entry  under  the  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872,  as  of  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  with  the  exception, 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  of 
the  following: 

(A)  lands  recommended  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation by  the  surface  managing  agency; 

(B)  lands  within  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment wilderness  study  areas; 

(C)  lands  designated  by  Congress  as  wilder- 
ness study  areas,  except  where  mineral  entry 
under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  was  specifi- 
cally allowed  to  continue  by  the  statute  des- 
ignating the  study  area;  and 

(D)  lands  within  areas  allocated  for  wilder- 
ness or  further  planning  in  Ehcecutive  Com- 
munication 1504,  Ninety-Sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  numbered  96-119),  unless 
such  lands  are  allocated  to  uses  other  than 
wilderness  by  a  land  use  plan  or  have  been 
released  to  uses  other  than  wilderness  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Any  lands  excluded  from  mineral  entry  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  this 
subsection  for  which  there  is  a  final  deter- 
mination that  such  lands  not  be  designated 
as  wilderness  or  for  which  a  withdrawal  is  re- 
voked may  be  opened  to  mineral  entry  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  subject  to  applicable  land 
use  planning  requirements. 

(9)  "Mining  area"  means  the  surface  and 
subsurface  of  lands,  including  ground  and 
surface  water,  affected  by,  or  to  be  affected 
by,  any  mineral  activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(10)  "Mineral  activity"  means  any  activity 
associated  with  mineral  prospecting,  explo- 


ration, claim  location,  mining,  milling,  proc- 
essing, or  beneficlatlon. 

(11)  "Minimal  disturbance  to  the  environ- 
ment" means  those  mineral  activities  which 
do  not  cause  more  than  minor,  short-term 
alteration  of  the  environment  and  which  are 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  within  one  year. 
Such  activities  shall  include  claim  location, 
but  shall  not  Include  the  use  of  mechanized 
earth-moving  equipment,  suction  dredging, 
explosives,  motor  vehicles  other  than  those 
used  on  existing  public  roads  or  on  lands 
open  to  off-road  vehicle  use;  the  construction 
of  roads,  conveyances,  or  drill  pads;  or  the 
use  of  hazardous  or  toxic  materials. 

(12)  "Mining  Law  of  1872"  as  used  in  this 
Act  means  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  generally  com;«-ise  30 
U.S.C.  chapters  2,  12A,  and  16.  and  sections 
161  and  162. 

(13)  "Plan  of  operations"  means  a  plan  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  mineral  activities  causing 
more  than  minimal  disturbance  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  for  reclamation. 

(14)  "Person"  means  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  associations  of  such  citizens,  or  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof. 

(15)  "Produce"  means  removing  locatable 
minerals  from  a  claim  for  any  purpose  other 
than  analysis,  study  or  testing. 

(16)  "Secretary"  means,  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  respect  to  land  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
all  other  lands  subject  to  this  Act  (excluding 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture),  and  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

TITLE  I— DISPOSITION  OF  MINERAL 
DEPOSITS 
SEC.  101.  CLAIM  LOCATION  AND  RECORDATION. 

(a)  Location.— All  mineral  lands  shall  be 
open  to  any  person  for  location  of  a  claim 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  claim  location 
shall  conform  with  the  United  States  system 
of  public  land  surveys,  where  possible,  and 
shall  be  made,  modified,  or  relinquished  In  a 
manner  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Claims  shall  be  a  maximum  of  80  acres  in 
size. 

(b)  Recordation  REQumEMENTS.— The 
claimant,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  location  of  a  claim,  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  notice  of  location  and  shall  pay  a 
recordation  fee  of  JlOO  per  claim.  The  notice 
shall  Include  such  Information  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  including  the 
geographic  location  of  the  claim.  The  filing 
of  such  location  notice  grants  the  claimant 
the  exclusive  rights,  as  against  all  other 
claimants,  granted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Other  Filings.— Federal  location  and 
filing  requirements  Imposed  by  this  section 
shall  preempt  any  State  or  local  location 
and  filing  requirements  for  the  subject 
claims,  except  that  a  State  or  locality  may 
require  a  claimant  to  file  a  copy  of  the  no- 
tice of  location  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  with  such  State  or  locality. 

(d)  Rights.- Any  claimant  who  has  lo- 
cated, recorded  and  maintained  a  claim  in 
compliance  with  this  Act  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  possession,  as  against  all 
other  claimants,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  of  the  claimed  land  for  mineral 
activities  only. 

(e)  UNrrED  States  Interest.- The  United 
States  reserves  all  surface  and  subsurface 
rights  to.  and  interests  in,  claimed  lands.  In- 
cluding the  royalty  required  by  section  105  of 
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this  Act,  with  the  exception  of  locatable 
minerals  subject  to  a  claim  located,  recorded 
and  maintained  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(f)  APPLICATION  OF  Other  Laws.— <l)  Ex- 
cept aa  modlfled  by  this  act,  the  provisions 
of  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  23.  1955  (30 
U.S.C.  612)  shall  apply  to  all  claims  located. 
recorded,  and  maintained  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  all  claims  located 
and  maintained  under  existing:  law  during: 
the  conversion  period  established  by  Section 
402  of  this  Act.  The  use  of  a  claim  for  resi- 
dential occupancy  is  prohibited  unless  the 
claimant  demonstrates,  in  an  approved  plan 
of  operations,  that  residential  occupancy  is 
essential  for  the  conduct  of  approved  min- 
eral activities.  The  United  States  shall  take 
all  steps,  including  filing-  appropriate  actions 
for  trespass,  ejectment,  or  injunctive  relief. 
necessary  to  enforce  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Sections  4  and  6  of  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1954  (30  U.S.C.  Sec.  524  and 
526),  commonly  known  as  the  Multiple  Min- 
eral Development  Act,  shall  apply  to  all 
claims  located,  recorded,  and  maintained 
under  this  Act,  and  shall  continue  to  apply 
to  all  claims  located  and  maintained  under 
existing  law  during  the  conversion  period  es- 
tablished by  section  402  of  this  Act. 

(g)  CLAIM  Term.— Any  claim  or  claims 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  aban- 
doned and  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void  by 
operation  of  law  twenty  years  from  the  date 
of  filing  the  location  notice  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  unless  locatable 
minerals  have  been  or  are  being  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  on  the  claim  or  a 
contiguous  group  of  claims  within  such  time 
period.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years,  the  claimant  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  demonstrating  bona 
fide  efforts,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation,  to  produce  locatable  minerals 
from  the  claim  or  from  a  contiguous  group  of 
claims.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  term 
of  the  claim  for  not  more  than  5  years  upon 
the  Secretary's  determination  that  the 
claimant  is  making  bona  fide  efforts  to 
produce  locatable  minerals. 

SBC.  IM.  ANNUAL  HOLDING  FEE. 

(a)  Fee. — (l)  The  following  amounts  shall 
be  paid  by  the  claimant  to  the  Secretary 
each  and  every  year  to  maintain  the  claim: 

(A)  SS  per  acre  during  years  one  through 
nve; 

(B)  SIC  per  acre  during  years  six  through 
ten; 

(C)  J15  per  acre  during  years  eleven 
through  fifteen:  and 

(D)  saO  per  acre  for  each  year  thereafter. 

(b)  Suspension.— Payment  of  the  annual 
holding  fee  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
suspended  upon  the  payment  of  the  royalty 
required  by  section  105  of  this  Act  in  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  applica- 
ble annual  holding  fee.  During  any  subse- 
quent period  of  non-production,  or  period 
when  the  royalty  required  by  section  105  of 
this  Act  is  an  amount  less  than  the  applica- 
ble annual  holding  fee,  the  claimant  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  the  applicable  annual 
holding  fee. 

(c)  Failure  To  Pay.— <1)  Upon  failure  to 
pay  the  annual  holding  fee  required  by  this 
section,  the  claim  shall  be  deemed  conclu- 
sively to  be  abandoned  and  shall  be  null  and 
void  by  operation  of  law,  and  the  claimant 
shall  be  responsible  for  reclamation  aa  re- 
quired by  section  203  of  this  Act  and  all 
other  applicable  requirements. 

(2)  The  claimant  shall  be  prohibited  from 
locatlDg  a  new  claim  on  the  lands  included  in 
such  abandoned  claim  for  1  year  from  the 


daite  such  claim  is  deemed  abandoned  and 
null  and  void  by  operation  of  law. 

(d)  Relinquishment.- A  claimant  deciding 
not  to  pursue  mineral  activity  on  a  claim 
naay  relinquish  such  claim  by  notifying  the 
Secretary.  A  claimant  relinquishing  a  claim 
is  responsible  for  reclamation  as  required  by 
section  203  of  this  Act  and  all  other  applica- 
ble requirements.  A  claimant  who 
relinguishes  a  claim  shall  not  be  subject  to 
tl»e  prohibition  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion; however,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  claim  is  being  relinquished  and  relo- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  compliance 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act.  including 
payment  of  the  applicable  annual  holding 
fee.  the  claimant  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section. 

sac.  lOa.  SURFACE  USE  PERMITS. 

The  claimant  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  for  the  use  of  the  surface  of 
lands,  other  than  lands  subject  to  a  valid 
claim,  which  are  required  for  milling,  proc- 
eaeing,  or  beneficlation  activities.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  such  application  upon 
datermining  that  the  use  of  such  landa  is 
necessary  to  support  mineral  development 
and  production  and  is  consistent  with  appli- 
cable land  use  plans,  upon  the  payment  of  an 
annual  surface  use  fee  of  not  less  than  $5  per 
aare,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes,  Including  require- 
ments for  the  reclamation  of  such  lands  in 
aacordance  with  section  203  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  104.  PLAN  OF  OPERATlONa 

(a)  General.— The  claimant  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  operations  for  the 
mining  area  prior  to  initiating  any  mineral 
aotivity  causing  more  than  minimal  disturb- 
ance to  the  environment.  No  mineral  activi- 
ties which  cause  more  than  minimal  disturb- 
ance to  the  environment  shall  occur  prior  to 
approval  of  a  plan  of  operations  as  required 
bj  this  section. 

(b)  Contents  of  Plan.— The  plan  of  oper- 
ations shall  include  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing: 

(1)  the  name  and  mailing  address  of  the 
claimant; 

(2)  a  map  showing  existing  or  proposed 
routes  or  means  of  access  and  size  of  areas 
where  surface  disturbance  will  occur; 

(3)  identification  of  the  claims  included  in 
the  mining  area; 

(4)  information  sufficient  to  describe  or 
identify  the  type  of  mineral  activities  pro- 
posed, how  such  activities  will  be  conducted 
and  the  period  during  which  the  proposed  ac- 
tivity will  take  place; 

(5)  measures  to  minimize  adverse  impacts 
to  the  environment,  including  the  manner  of 
compliance  with  the  terms,  conditions  and 
restrictions  imixised  on  the  mining  area  by 
applicable  land  use  plans  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  202  of  this  Act.  and 
maintenance  of  the  area  during  extended  pe- 
riods of  nonoperation; 

(6)  reclamation  measures  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  section  203; 

(7)  an  adequate  flnancial  guarantee  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  section  204; 

(8)  the  manner  of  compliance  with  federal, 
state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations. 

(c)  Plan  Approval.— (l)  The  Secretary 
may  approve,  require  modiflcations  to.  or 
deny  a  proposed  plan  of  operations.  A  plan 
may  not  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary 
determines,  in  writing,  that: 

(A)  the  proposed  mineral  activities  will  be 
consistent  with  the  land  use  plan  applicable 
to  the  mining  area; 

(B)  the  reclamation  measures  contained  in 
the  plan  of  operations  have  a  likelihood  of 


success  based  on  analysis  of  the  application 
of  such  measures  in  areas  of  similar  geo- 
chemistry, topography,  and  hydrology; 

(C)  the  proposed  operations  will  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  other 
applicable  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and 
regulations. 

(2)  Where  the  land  use  plan  applicable  to 
the  mining  area  has  not  been  completed  or 
amended  pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  condition  or  restrict,  and 
may  jrohibit,  mineral  activities  to  protect 
the  resources  identified  in  section  202(b)(5)  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Plan  Modification.— The  Secretary 
may  require  that  an  approved  plan  be  modi- 
fied when  necessary  to  prevent  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  environment  or  after  extended 
periods  of  nonoperation.  The  claimant  may 
request  that  an  approved  plan  be  modified  at 
any  time.  A  proposed  modification  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  for  a 
plan  of  operation. 

(e)  Plan  Expiration.— The  approval  of  a 
plan  of  operations  shall  be  for  a  stated  term. 
The  term  shall  be  no  longer  than  necessary 
to  acaomplish  the  proposed  mineral  activi- 
ties, and  in  no  case  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  unless  the  term  is  modified  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Compliance.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  a  plan  of  operations,  and  shall  sus- 
pend till  plans  of  operation  approved  for  a 
claimant  under  this  section,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  claimant,  or  any  per- 
son or  association  which  controls,  is  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
such  claimant  has  failed  or  refused  to  com- 
ply in  any  material  respect  with  the  environ- 
mental protection  requirements  of  this  Act, 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  an  approved  plan 
of  operations,  applicable  laws,  or  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act. 

SEC.  iM.  ROYALTY. 

(a)  RESHaivATiON  OF  ROYALTY.— Production 
of  locatable  minerals  from  a  claim  located 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
royalty  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  gross 
income  from  such  production  and  in  no  event 
shall  he  less  than  the  applicable  annual  hold- 
ing fee  required  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Payment  of  Royalty.— Royalty  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  according  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  re- 
quire to  be  filed  with  the  royalty  payment  a 
copy  of  the  parts  of  the  tax  return  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  applicable 
to  determining  gross  Income.  The  commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  verify  the  information  submitted  by  the 
claimiint. 

SEC.  Its.  DISPOSmON  OF  RECEIPTS. 

(a)  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE.— All  re- 
ceipts trom  annual  holding  fees  pursuant  to 
section  102,  surface  use  fees  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103,  and  royalties  pursuant  to  section 
105,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  33  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
State  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the 
locateble  mineral  deposits  are  or  were  lo- 
cated, 33  percent  of  the  Hardrock  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act,  and  34  percent  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  in  the  Treasury.  Upon 
termlBation,  such  receipts  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the 
locatAble  mineral  deposits  are  or  were  lo- 
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cated and  50  percent  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts in  the  Treasury. 

(b)  ADMunsTRATiON  OF  ACT.— Subject  to  ap- 
propriation, all  receipts  trom  recordation 
fees  collected  pursuant  to  section  101  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Titles  1,  n  and  IV  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  107.  ASSIGNMENTS. 

Any  claim  may  be  assigned  or  transferred 
to  any  qualified  person  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  that  ensure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  U— ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 
SEC.  Ml.  STANDARD. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  take  appropriate  action  to  assure 
that  all  mineral  activities  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  conducted  in  a  manner  that  will 
minimize  adverse  impacts  on  the  environ- 
ment. 
SEC.  MS.  LAND  USE  PLANNING. 

(a)  PLAN  Preparation.— Pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Land  Management  Policy  Act.  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.),  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  (16  U.S.C.  1600 
et  seq.)  and  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop,  maintain,  and  when 
appropriate,  revise  land  use  plans  that  con- 
sider, address,  and  provide  for  mineral  ac- 
tivities, as  appropriate.  In  preparing  such 
land  use  plans,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prohibit,  restrict,  or  condition  certain 
types  and  classes  of  mineral  activities  which 
conflict  with  other  plan  objectives  or  man- 
agement decisions  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Criteria. — Consideration  of  mineral  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

(1)  the  location,  nature,  and  extent  of 
known  or  inferred  mineral  deposits  and  ex- 
isting mineral  activities; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  development  po- 
tential of  mineral  deposits,  together  with 
the  potential  cumulative  environmental  im- 
pacts of  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction of  such  deposits; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  non-mineral  resources 
and  values  that  may  be  affected  by  mineral 
activity.  Including  but  not  limited  to,  recre- 
ation, range,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife  and 
flsh  resources,  and  scenic  and  cultural  val- 
ues; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  prospects  for  re- 
claiming the  mining  area  to  satisfy  the 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  203  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  Identiflcatlon  of  specific  areas  where 
mineral  activities  shall  be  prohibited,  re- 
stricted or  conditioned  and  identification  of 
conditions  or  restrictions  to  be  applied  In 
such  areas.  Speciflc  areas  to  be  considered 
for  identification  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
by  the  Secretary  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following: 

(A)  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
established  pursuant  to  section  202  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  U.S.C.  1531); 

(B)  habitat  for  species  listed  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1531)  and 
critical  wildlife  habitat; 

(C)  riparian  and  wetland  areas; 

(D)  sites  included  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Sites  and  archeological  and  cul- 
tural sites  of  national  significance: 

(E)  areas  where  surface  and  groundwater 
resources  may  be  adversely  and  permanently 
affected  by  mineral  activities. 


(c)  Plan  amendment.— Where  a  land  use 
plan  has  been  completed,  or  where  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  toward  comple- 
tion of  such  a  plan  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  completion  and  subsequent 
amendment  of  the  land  use  plan  would  better 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  section  than  initi- 
ating a  new  planning  cycle,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  appropriate  stepe  to  amend  the 
land  use  plan  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  An  amendment  to  a  land  use 
plan  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not  initiate  a  new  land  use  planning  cycle. 

(d)  Schedule.— Within  90  days  after  the  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
view the  status  of  land  use  plans  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  plans  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
shall  publish  a  schedule  for  amending  exist- 
ing land  use  plans  with  priority  given  to 
those  areas  of  interest  for  mineral  develop- 
ment. All  plan  amendments  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  completed  within  six  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(e)  Consistency  With  Plans.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  a  plan  of  operations 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Act  unless 
such  plan  includes  applicable  conditions  or 
restrictions  as  required  by  this  section. 

SEC.  an.  RECLAMATION. 

(a)  General.— The  mining  area  shall  be  re- 
claimed in  accordance  with  reclamation 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  require  the  claimant  to 
reclaim  all  suriace  disturbances,  at  a  mini- 
mum, to  a  condition  capable  of  supporting 
the  same  level  of  productive  uses  as  existed 
prior  to  any  mineral  activities.  Reclamation 
shall  be  conducted  concurrently  with  oper- 
ations to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

(b)  Standards. — Reclamation  standards 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limted  to,  provi- 
sions to  require  the  following: 

(1)  topsoil  protection  and  replacement; 

(2)  revegetation  to  pre-mlning  production 
capability; 

(3)  soil  and  slope  stability; 

(4)  reclamation  of  roads  and  other  trans- 
portation and  conveyance  facilities; 

(5)  permanent  sealing  of  all  tunnels  and 
portals; 

(6)  protection  of  suriace  and  ground  water 
quality  and  quantity; 

(7)  reclamation  of  suriace  and  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity; 

(8)  leach  pad  stabilization  and  neutraliza- 
tion; 

(9)  safe  disposal  of  hazardous  and  toxic  ma- 
terials; and 

(10)  recontouring  of  dumps,  heape.  and 
other  disturbances  to  minimize  visual  im- 
pacts and  blend  the  mining  area  to  natural 
topography. 

SEC.  MM.  FINANCIAL  GUARANTEE& 

(a)  Standards.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation  such  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  an  adequate  bond, 
surety,  or  other  financial  guarantee  will  be 
established  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
any  mineral  activity  causing  more  than 
minimal  disturbance  to  the  environment,  to 
ensure  the  complete  and  timely  reclamation 
of  the  mining  area.  Such  bond,  surety,  or 
other  financial  guarantee  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  compliance  with  the  plan  of  op- 
erations required  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
all  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

(b)  Minimum  Amount.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  by  regulation  minimum  bond 
amounts  or  equivalent  financial  gruarantees 
for  mineral  activities.  Such  minimum 
amounts  or  equivalent  flnancial  guarantees 
shall  not  be  less  than  SIO.OOO  per  acre  for 


mineral    activities   using  cyanide   in   heap 
leaching  operations. 

(c)  Review.— The  Secretary  shall  review 
the  bond,  surety,  or  other  financial  guaran- 
tee for  sufficiency  (1)  when  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations is  modifled  pursuant  to  section  104  of 
this  Act,  or  (2)  not  less  than  every  five  years. 

(d)  Phased  Bonding.— The  Secretary  may 
reduce  proportionately  the  amount  of  bond. 
surety,  or  financial  guarantee  upon  deter- 
mination that  any  portion  of  reclamation  Is 
completed  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
all  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

(e)  Bond  Release.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  puDlic  notice  prior  to  any  reduc- 
tion in,  or  final  release  of.  a  bond  or  other  fi- 
nancial guarantee. 

SEC.  sot.  INSPECTIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  inspections  of 
mining  areas  included  in  a  plan  of  operations 
at  least  twice  a  year  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this 
Act  and  all  other  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Such  inspections  shall  occur  without 
prior  notice  to  the  claimant. 

SEC.  SOa.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  General.— The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
cases  and  controversies  arising  out  of.  or  in 
connection  with,  any  claim  located  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Actions  for  Relief.— At  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
appropriate  United  States  Attorney  is  au- 
thorized to  institute  a  civil  action  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  a  civil 
action  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  temporary  restraining  order,  in- 
junction, or  other  appropriate  remedy  to  en- 
force any  provision  of  this  Act,  any  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  under  this  Act,  or  any 
provision  of  a  plan  of  operations  approved 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Civil  Penalties.— If  any  person  fails  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  provision  of  a  plan  of  operations  Kp- 
proved  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  any  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  under  this  Act.  after  no- 
tice of  such  failure  and  expiration  of  any  rea- 
sonable period  allowed  for  corrective  action, 
such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  Jl.OOO  for  each  day  of  the 
continuance  of  such  failure.  The  Secretary 
may  assess,  collect  and  compromise  any  such 
penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  until 
the  person  charged  with  a  violation  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Criminal  Penalties.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully:  (1)  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  any  provision  of  a  plan  of 
operations  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  designed  to  protect 
health,  safety,  or  the  environment  or  con- 
serve natural  resources;  (2)  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification 
in  any  application,  record,  report,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  Act;  or  (3)  falsifies,  tampers  with, 
or  renders  inaccurate  any  monitoring-  device 
or  method  of  record  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  Act,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
S50,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.  Each  day  that  a  vio- 
lation under  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  con- 
tinues, or  each  day  that  any  monitoring  de- 
vice or  data  recorder  remains  inoperative  or 
inaccurate  because  of  any  activity  described 
in  clause  (3)  of  this  subeecUon.  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation. 

(e)  Liability  of  Corporate  Officers  or 
Agents  for  Violations  by  Corporation.— 
Whenever  a  corporation  or  other  entity  is 
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subject  to  prosecution  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  secUon,  any  ofYlcer  or  BLgent  of  such 
corporation  or  entity  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  authorised,  ordered,  or  carried  out 
the  proscribed  activity  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as 
provided  for  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f)    CONCtJRRENT    AND    CUMULATIVE    NATURE 

OF  Penalties. — The  remedies  and  penalties 
prescribed  in  this  Act  shall  be  concurrent 
and  cumulative  and  the  exercise  of  one  shall 
not  preclude  the  exercise  of  the  others.  Fur- 
ther, the  remedies  and  penalties  prescribed 
in  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedies  and  penalties  afforded  by  any  other 
law  or  regulation. 

SBC  907.  CITIZEN  SUITS. 

(a)  Civil  actions.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  person 
having  an  interest  which  is  or  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion on  such  person's  behalf  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  this  Act— 

(1)  against  the  United  States  where  the 
United  States  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation order  or  permit  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  or  against  any  other  person  who  is 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, order  or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title:  or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  where  there  is  al- 
leged: 

(A)  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary;  or 

(B)  where  the  Secretary  acts  arbitrarily  or 
capriciously  or  in  a  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  law. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

(b)  Notice. — No  action  may  be 
commenced— 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  in  writing  of  the  violation 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  any  alleged  violator: 
or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  has  commenced  and  is 
diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  require 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  permit  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act,  but  in  any  such 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  any 
person  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right:  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  in  writing  of  such  action  to  the 
Secretary,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  except  that 
such  action  may  be  brought  immediately 
after  such  notification  in  the  case  where  the 
violation  or  order  complained  of  constitutes 
an  inuninent  threat  to  the  environment  or  to 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  would 
immediately  affect  a  legal  interest  of  the 
plaintiff. 

(0)  RIGHT  OF  Secretary  to  1nter\t:ne.— in 
any  action  under  this  section,  the  Secretary. 
if  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  Costs.— The  court,  in  issuing  any  final 
order  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs 
of  litigation  (Including  attorney  and  expert 
witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  award  is  appropriate. 
The  court  may,  if  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  injunction  is  sought,  re- 
quire the  flling  of  a  bond  or  equivhlent  secu- 


rity in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

(e)  Other  Rights.- Nothing  in  this  section 
shAll  restrict  any  right  which  any  person,  or 
any  class  of  persons,  may  have  under  any 
statute  or  common  law  to  seek  enforcement 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
ref  ulations  thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief,  including  relief  against  the  Secretary. 

(f)  DEFlNmoN.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  only  the  word  "person"  shall  include 
governmental  units,  including  municipali- 
tias. 

TTTLE  m— HARDROCK  ABANIXDNED  MINE 
RECLAMATION  FUND 

SBC.    301.    ABANDONED    HARDROCK    MINE    REC- 
LAMATION. 

(B)  Establishment.- There  is  established 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Aban- 
doned Hardrock  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 
(hsreinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  The 
Fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
acting  through  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
only.  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  "hardrock"  means  all  min- 
erals and  mineral  materials  other  than  coal 
and  fluid  minerals. 

(b)  AMOUNTS.— The  following  amounts  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Fund  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

O)  All  monies  received  (after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle)  from 
the  disposal  of  mineral  materials  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1947  (30 
U.6.C.  603)  to  the  extent  such  monies  are  not 
specifically  dedicated  to  other  purposes 
under  other  authority  of  law. 

(2)  All  monies  received  pursuant  to  section 
10((a)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Donations  by  persons,  corporations,  as- 
sociations, and  foundations  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(4)  Such  other  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund. 

SBC.  302.  USE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  use  monies  in  the  Fund  for  the  rec- 
lamation and  restoration  of  land  and  water 
resources  adversely  affected  by  past 
hardrock  mining,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  Reclamation  and  restoration  of  aban- 
doned surface  mined  areas. 

(2)  Reclamation  and  restoration  of  aban- 
doned milling  and  processing  areas. 

<3)  Sealing  and  filing  abandoned  deep  mine 
entries. 

(4)  Planting  of  land  adversely  affected  by 
past  mining  to  prevent  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation. 

(5)  Prevention,  abatement,  treatment  or 
control  of  water  pollution  created  by  aban- 
doned mine  drainage. 

(6)  Control  of  surface  subsidence  due  to 
abandoned  deep  mines. 

(7)  Such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  to 
aocomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Priorities.- Expenditure  of  monies 
from  the  Fund  shall  reflect  the  following  pri- 
orities in  the  order  stated: 

(1)  The  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
ganeral  welfare  and  property  from  extreme 
danger  from  the  adverse  effects  of  past 
hardrock  mining. 

(2)  The  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
ganeral  welfare  and  property  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  past  hardrock  mining. 

(3)  The  restoration  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources previously  degraded  by  the  adverse 
effects  of  past  hardrock  mining  practices. 


SBC.  sat  ELIGIBLE  ABEA& 

(a)  E]UGiBiLmr.— Lands  and  waters  eligible 
for  reclamation  expenditures  under  this  title 
shall  be  any  lands— 

(1)  which  were  mined  for  hardrock  min- 
erals or  which  were  affected  by  such  mining 
or  by  mineral  processing,  and  abandoned  or 
left  ID  an  inadequate  reclamation  status 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  f«r  which  there  is  no  continuing  rec- 
lamation responsibility  under  State  or  Fed- 
eral laws. 

In  detarmining  the  eligibility  under  this  sub- 
section of  Federal  lands  and  waters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  or  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  in  lieu  of  the  date 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  applicable 
date  shall  be  August  28.  1974.  and  November 
26,  1980.  respectively. 

(b)  Specific  Sites  and  areas  not  Eugi- 
BLE.— Sites  and  areas  desginated  for  reme- 
dial action  pursuant  to  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1978  (42 
U.S.C.  7901  et  seq.)  or  which  have  been  listed 
for  remedial  action  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response  Com- 
pensation and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9601  eti  seq.)  or  coal  sites  which  are  eligible 
for  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Ca(ntrol  and  Reclamation  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
1201  et  seq.)  shall  not  be  eligible  for  expendi- 
tures from  the  Fund  under  this  title. 

SEC.    3D4.    FUND    ALLOCATION    AND    EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

(a)  Allocations.— (1)  Monies  available  for 
expenditures  from  the  Fund  shall  be  allo- 
cated on  an  annual  basis  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  form  of  grants  to  eligible  States,  or  in 
the  form  of  expenditures  under  section  (b)  of 
this  section,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  monies 
from  tihe  Fund  to  eligible  States  and  to  the 
entitias  described  under  subsection  (b)  based 
on  tha  greatest  need  for  such  monies  pursu- 
ant to  the  priorities  stated  in  section  302(b) 
of  thia  Act. 

(b)  Direct  Federal  Expenditures.— Where 
a  State  is  not  eligible,  or  in  instances  where 
the  purpose  of  this  title  may  best  be  accom- 
plished otherwise,  monies  available  (Tom  the 
Fund  may  be: 

(1)  Bxpended  directly  by  the  Secretary  for 
lands  bnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
and  all  other  lands,  excluding  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(2)  Bxpended  through  grants  made  by  the 
Secretaary  to  the  Chief,  Forest  Service. 

SEC.  SOB.  STATE  RECLAMATION  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Eligible  States.— For  the  purpose  of 
section  304(a)  of  this  Act,  an  'eligible  State' 
is  ona  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
meet  fach  of  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Within  the  State  are  lands  and  waters 
eligible  for  reclamation  pursuant  to  section 
303. 

(2)  The  State  had  developed  an  inventory 
of  such  areas  following  the  priorities  estab- 
lished under  section  302(b). 

(3)  The  State  has  established,  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  approved,  a  State  abandoned 
hardrock  mine  reclamation  program  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  administering 
grants  under  this  title. 

(b)  Monitoring.— The  Secretary  shall  mon- 
itor the  expenditure  of  State  grants  to  en- 
sure they  are  being  utilized  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  State  Programs.— <1)  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  State  abandoned  hardrock 
mine  reclamation  program  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  has  the 
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ability,  and  necessary  State  legislation,  to 
Implement  such  program  and  that  the  pro- 
gram complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle. 

(2)  No  State  shall  be  liable  under  any  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  for  any  costs  or  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  action  taken  or  omitted  in 
the  course  of  carrying  out  an  approved  State 
abandoned  hardrock  mine  reclamation  pro- 
gram under  this  section.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  preclude  liability  for  cost  or  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  gross  negligence  or  inten- 
tional misconduct  by  the  State.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  reckless,  willful, 
or  wanton  misconduct  shall  constitute  gross 
negligence. 

SEC.  aO«.  AITTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
TERMINATION. 

(a)  Authorization  of  approprutions.— 
Amounts  credited  to  the  Fund  are  authorized 
to  be  approixiated  for  the  puri>ose  of  this  Act 
without  flscal  year  limitations. 

(b)  Termination.— The  Fund  established 
under  this  Act  and  the  authorities  provided 
in  this  title  shall  terminate  September  30, 
2007. 

(c)  RuLEMAKiNO.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  by  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  rv— SAVINGS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  401.  CLAIM  AND  PATENT  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  a  claim  for  locatable  min- 
erals may  be  located,  recorded  and  main- 
tained only  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  Patents.- Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  with  respect  to  any  mining 
claim  located  pursuant  to  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872,  no  patent  for  such  claim  shall  be  issued 
after  (date  of  introduction),  except  for  those 
claims  for  which  a  patent  application  had 
been  filed  and  all  requirements  for  a  patent 
have  been  fully  complied  with  by  such  date. 

SEC  40S.  EXISTING  CLAIMS. 

(a)  Surface  Management  Rules.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  all  claims 
located  pursuant  to  the  Mining  Law  of  1872 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  104 
and  Title  n  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Conversion.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  holder  of  any  mining 
claim  located  and  maintained  pursuant  to 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872  which  was  located  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  convert  the  claim 
under  this  subsection  by  filing  a  copy  of  the 
notice  of  location  required  by  section  101(b) 
of  this  Act  with  the  Secretary.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  such 
claim,  effective  upon  the  filing  of  such  no- 
tice. Upon  such  conversion,  any  distinction 
between  lode  and  placer  claims  shall  be 
eliminated.  Upon  such  conversion,  valid  ex- 
isting extralateral  rights  associated  with  a 
converted  claim  may  be  maintained,  subject 
to  the  payment  by  the  holder  of  the 
extralateral  rights  of  the  annual  holding  fee 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  those  required  by  section  102  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Unconverted  Claims.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  on  the  date  3 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
each  unjwtented  mining  claim  which  was  lo- 
cated on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  and 


not  converted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  conclusively  to 
be  abandoned  and  shall  be  null  and  void  by 
operation  of  the  law. 

(d)  Interim  Period.— During  the  3-ycar  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  claim  shall  be  located  under  this  Act 
if  the  land  subject  to  such  claim  is  encum- 
bered by  a  valid  claim  located  and  main- 
tained pursuant  to  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 

(e)  Closed  Lands.— Claims  located  and 
maintained  pursuant  to  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872  on  mineral  lands  are  no  longer  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  subject  to  min- 
eral location,  for  which  there  is  a  valid  dis- 
covery as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  and  are 
eligible  for  conversion  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Mill  Sfte  Claims.- Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  holder  of  a  mill  site 
claim  located  and  maintained  pursuant  to 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872  may  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  103  of 
this  Act,  an  application  for  a  surface  use  per- 
mit pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act.  For 
3  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  accept  an  application 
for  a  surface  use  permit  for  lands  encum- 
bered by  a  mill  site  claim  located  pursuant 
to  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  from  a  person  who  is  not 
the  claimant  of  such  mill  site  claim.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  on 
the  date  3  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  each  mill  site  claim  for  which  a 
surface  use  permit  application  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  conclusively  to 
be  abandoned  and  shall  be  null  and  void  by 
operation  of  the  law. 

SEC.  MS.  MINERAL  MATERIALS  AMENI»IENTB. 

(a)  Act  of  July  31,  1947.— The  Act  of  July 
31,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  601),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  is  amended  by  striking  "com- 
mon varieties  of  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1955  (30 
U.S.C.  611)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  be- 
fore the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  No  deposit  of  a  mineral  material,  in- 
cluding, but  not  necesseu'lly  limited  to,  sand, 
stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumicite,  ciders,  or 
clay,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  some  property 
giving  it  a  distinct  and  special  value  so  as  to 
be  deemed  subject  to  mineral  location.  All 
mineral  materials  shall  only  be  subject  to 
disposition  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Materials  Act  of  1947.". 

(b)  Conversion.— (1)  All  valid  claims  lo- 
cated prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  for  a 
mineral  material  asserted  to  have  some 
property  giving  it  distinct  and  special  value 
under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  shall  be 
deemed  conclusively  to  be  abandoned  and 
shall  be  null  and  void  by  operation  of  law  un- 
less the  claimant  demonstrates  to  the  Sec- 
retary, within  three  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  that  (1)  mineral  material 
exists  on  the  claim  in  a  quantity  and  quality 
which  will  support  current  commercial  pro- 
duction, at  a  profit;  and  (2)  the  mineral  ma- 
terial possesses  a  distinct  and  special  value 
under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872.  If  the  claim- 
ant is  not  currently  producing  the  mineral 
material  fI*om  the  claim  in  commercial 
quantities,  but  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  claim  meets  the  standards  of  the 
previous  sentence,  the  claim  shall  neverthe- 
less be  extinguished  unless  the  claimant 
files,  and  the  Secretary  approves,  a  plan  of 


operations  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Act 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  successful  demonstration  of  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  such  valid 
claims  shall  be  eligible  for  conversion  pursu- 
ant to  section  402(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  all 
mining  claims  located  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  a  mineral  material  asserted  to 
have  some  property  giving  it  a  distinct  and 
special  value  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 104  and  Title  II  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Repealer.— (1)  The  Act  of  August  4. 
1892  (30  U.S.C.  161),  commonly  known  as  the 
Building  Stone  Act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  The  Act  of  January  31,  1901  (30  U.S.C. 
162),  conunonly  known  as  the  Saline  Placer 
Act,  is  hereby  retwaled. 

(e)  Mineral  Materials  Disposal  Clari- 
fication.—Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  23, 
1955  (30  U.S.C.  612)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  insert  "and  mineral 
materials"  after  "vegetative". 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  insert  "and  mineral 
materials"  after  "vegetative". 

SEC.  404.  SAVINGS  CLAUSE. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
repeal  or  modify  any  existing  law  that  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  the  application  of  the  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872  to  public  domain  lands  where 
such  law  provides  for  greater  protection  of 
such  lands  than  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  ef- 
fect preemption  of  State  laws  or  regulations 
where  such  laws  or  regulations  provide  for 
greater  protection  of  the  environment,  in- 
cluding state  laws  or  regulations  requiring 
higher  bonding  amounts  or  more  stringent 
reclamation  standards  than  this  Act,  except 
for  preemption  of  state  and  local  location 
and  filing  requirements  pursuant  to  section 
101(e)  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  40B.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Jurisdiction.- As  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  fUU  authority  to  administer  all 
activities  relating  to  the  Mining  Law  of  1872 
and  this  Act  on  National  Forest  System 
lands. 

(b)  ADMiNiSTHAiTON.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  and  this 
Act,  including  on  administrative  appeals,  to 
provide  consistent  standards,  efficiencies  in 
operation  and  service  to  the  public. 

(c)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
issue  flnal  regiilations  to  implement  this  Act 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  regulations  shall  be  effective 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Within  30  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice 
to  holders  of  mining  and  mill  site  claims 
maintained  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  as 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  Procedures 
for  notice  shall  be  established  as  part  of  the 
regulations.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  promul- 
gate joint  regulations  to  implement  this  Act. 
and  shall  promulgate  joint  regulations  to 
implement  sections  101,  102,  107,  401,  402  and 
403  of  this  Act. 

(c)  User  Fees.— (l)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  collect  from  claimants  such  user 
fees  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  administering  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  recorda- 
tion fee,  annual  holding  fee,  and  the  surface 
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uae  fee  each  year  for  inflation,  employing 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  the  basis  for  adjust- 
ment. 

(d)  Repealer.— On  the  date  four  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872,  and  the  filing  requirements  of 
section  314  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Manasrement  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1744).  are 
hereby  repealed. 

MiNiNO  Law  Reform  Act  of  1991 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 
Mining  Claims 

May  be  located  on  "mineral  lands"  (public 
domain  lands  open  to  mineral  entry  under 
the  1872  mining  law.  excluding  wilderness 
study  areas  and  aresis  recommended  by  agen- 
cy for  wilderness  desigmation) 

Maximum  claim  size  80  acres 

Claimant  files  notice  of  location  and  S1(X) 
recordation  fee  with  the  Secretary 

Claimant  has  exclusive  right  of  possession 
of  claimed  land  for  mineral  activities  if 
claim  located,  recorded  and  maintained  in 
compliance  with  Act 

Claim  expires  after  20  years  if  no  produc- 
tion In  that  time  period  (extension  for  "bona 
fide  efforts"  to  produce) 

Holding  Fee 

Annual  payments  required  to  maintain 
claim:  SS/acre.  years  one  through  five;  SlO/ 
acre,  years  six  through  ten:  JlS/acre,  years 
eleven  through  fifteen:  and  S2(Vacre,  years 
sixteen  and  thereafter. 

Holding  fee  required  ceases  when  royalty 
payments  for  any  year  exceed  the  applicable 
holding  fee  for  that  year. 

Failure  to  pay  fee  nullifies  claim. 
Surface  Use  Permits 

Replaces  mill  site  claims  with  permit  sys- 
tem; 

Annual  surface  use  fee  of  S&'acre. 
Royalty 

Production  of  minerals  from  a  claim  sub- 
ject to  royalty  of  not  less  than  5%  of  gross 
income  from  the  property; 

Definition  of  gross  income  keyed  to  de- 
tailed I.R.S.  definition  of  gross  income  for 
purposes  of  depletion  allowance  calculation. 
Plans  of  Operation 

Similar  to  existing  BLM/Forest  Service 
regulations; 

No  mineral  activity  causing  more  than 
"minimal  disturbance  to  the  environment" 
allowed  without  approved  plan; 

Compliance  with  applicable  land  use  plan. 
and  reclamation  and  bonding  requirements. 

Land  Use  Plans 

BLM  and  Forest  Service  land  use  plans 
must  consider  mineral  activities: 

Mineral  activities  may  be  prohibited,  re- 
stricted or  conditioned  in  land  use  plans  sub- 
ject to  guidelines  in  the  Act; 

Plans  of  operations  for  mining  activities 
must  comply  with  restrictions  or  conditions 
imposed  on  specific  areas  by  land  use  plan; 

Existing  land  use  plans  must  be  amended 
to  conform  with  requirements  in  the  Act 
within  6  years. 

Reclamation  and  Bonding 

Secretary  shall  require  reclamation  of  all 
surface  disturbances  "to  a  condition  capable 
of  supporting  the  same  level  of  productive 
uses  as  existed  prior  to  any  mineral  activi- 
ties"; 

Secretary  shall  promulgate  reclamation 
standards  including  standards  listed  in  Act; 

Minimum  bonds  or  other  flnancial  guaran- 
tee of  SlO.OOO/acre. 


I  Enforcement 

Inspection  of  mining  operations  twice 
yearly; 

Criminal  and  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  Act  or  regulations; 

Citizen  suit  provision. 

Abandoned  Hardrock  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 

Establishes  fund  for  the  reclamation  of 
abandoned  hardrock  mines  on  federal,  state 
and  private  land; 

Funded  by  one  third  of  receipts  from  royal- 
ties, holding  fees  and  surface  use  fees  and  re- 
ceipts from  mineral  materials  sales  under 
Aat  of  July  31.  1947; 

Grants  to  states  with  approved  programs 
and  to  federal  agencies. 

Administration 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  generally  has  full 
authority  over  administration  of  Act  in  Na- 
tional Forests.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
other  federal  lands; 

Implementing  regulations  required  within 
one  year; 

Effective  date  of  Act:  one  year  after  enact- 
ment; 

Recordation  fees  earmarked  for  adminis- 
tration of  Act; 

All  other  receipts  shared  with  States  and 
Abandoned  Hardrock  Mine  Reclamation 
fund. 

Existing  Claims  Transition 

Holder  of  valid  mining  claim  has  exclusive 
right  to  relocate  claim  under  Act  for  three 
years  after  effective  date; 

Claims  not  converted  within  the  three  year 
period  are  null  and  void; 

No  patents  issued  for  existing  claims  un- 
less application  filed   and  all   requirements 
complied  with  by  date  of  introduction. 
Miscellaneous 

Mineral  Materials  Act  of  1947  amended  to 
eliminate  the  "uncommon  varieties"  excep- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  SHELBY; 
B.  434.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4.  United 
States  Code,  to  declare  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

LANGUAGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
before  the  Senate  today  seeking  a  new 
commitment:  To  establish  English  as 
our  official  language  of  government 
through  the  passage  of  the  Language  of 
Government  Act  of  1991.  The  time  has 
come  to  formulate  a  clear  language 
policy  for  our  country.  We  need  to  say 
to  those  who  come  here  and  those  who 
live  in  our  great  land  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  and  understand  English. 
It  is  important  to  know  the  language 
spoken  by  98  percent  of  our  people. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  important 
reason  for  committing  to  a  common 
language  than  unity.  More  than  150 
languages  are  represented  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
common  language  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly essential.  Can  you  imagine  the 
chaos  in  the  Persian  Gulf  if  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  had  to  op- 
erate in  150  different  languages?  Our 
forces  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
being  able  to  communicate  in  a  single 
language,  and  they  have  conducted  all 
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internal  military  functions  in  English 
for  thie  sake  of  a  unified  command. 

Mr.  President,  the  Language  of  Oov- 
enun«nt  Act  that  I  am  introducing 
today  establishes  a  commitment  to  our 
national  language — not  because  E2ng- 
lish  it  better  than  any  other  language, 
but  because  it  is  our  common  language. 
Communication  among  our  diverse 
population  is  essential  to  the  political, 
econoinic,  and  social  well-being  of  our 
Nation. 

A  recent  Gallop  poll  proves  to  critics 
that  the  public  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ports English  as  our  official  language: 
78  percent  of  Americans  favor  declaring 
English  the  official  language  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  This 
support  cuts  across  all  political  and 
ethnic  lines.  Eighty-eight  percent  of 
respondents  with  a  native  language 
other  than  English  said  that  official 
English  legislation  would  not  discrimi- 
nate against  them.  Currently,  18  States 
have  designated  English  as  their  offi- 
cial language  of  government.  More 
than  10  million  voters  have  supported 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Language  of  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1991  does  not  regulate 
the  uBe  of  E^nglish  outside  of  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
teaching  of  other  languages.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  language  of  the 
home,  the  church,  or  the  conversation 
between  two  neighbors  over  the  back 
fence.  It  does  not  restrict  anyone's 
freedom  of  speech.  The  Language  of 
Goveitoment  Act  involves  the  language 
of  public  business,  not  private  enter- 
prise. 

Because  our  Government  operates  in 
English,  this  law  will  change  very  lit- 
tle about  the  way  the  Government  con- 
ducts its  business.  The  Language  of 
Government  Act  of  1991  is  preventive 
legislation  designed  to  avoid  the  in- 
creasing threat  of  a  situation  in  the 
United  States,  similar  to  the  one  fac- 
ing our  neighbors  in  Canada,  by  des- 
ignating a  precise  language  of  commu- 
nication for  governing.  By  making 
English  our  official  language,  we  reaf- 
firm our  belief  that  a  common  lan- 
guage promotes  unity  and  serves  as  a 
bridge  for  understanding  in  our  diverse 
society. 

Mr.  President,  stable  government 
unifies  a  nation.  Efficient  communica- 
tion among  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  among  our  people  enables 
stability  amid  diversity.  This  act  man- 
dates a  precise,  unequivocal  form  of 
comnjunication  for  our  Nation's  gov- 
ernment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  its  passage.* 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  444.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
District  of  Columbia  Civil  Contempt 
Imprisonment  Limitation  Act  of  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee OS  Governmental  Affairs. 
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I  revise  the 

Contempt 

LCt  of  1989, 

le  Commit- 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU  CHILD  CUSTODY  CIVn. 
CONTEMPT  EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the  fall 
of  1989,  Congress  passed  a  law  to  limit 
incarceration  for  civil  contempt  in 
child  custody  cases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  12  months.  That  law  was 
prompted  by  the  well-publicized  case  of 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  who  spent  near- 
ly 2  years  in  a  District  jail  for  civil 
contempt  for  refusing  to  reveal  her 
daughter's  whereabouts  to  the  court. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  1989  statute. 

Civil  contempt  is  considered  an  in- 
herent power  of  courts  in  this  country, 
enabling  them  to  enforce  their  decrees, 
vindicate  their  authority,  and  protect 
the  rights  of  parties  to  a  case.  Civil 
contempt — as  opposed  to  criminal  con- 
tempt— is  not  designed  to  punish  the 
party  in  contempt  but  rather  to  coerce 
that  party  into  obeying  the  court's 
order.  That's  why  civil  contempt  is 
also  sometimes  called  remedial  con- 
tempt. Various  sanctions  can  be  used 
in  civil  contempt  cases,  such  as  a  fine 
that  accrues  day-by-day,  or  indefinite 
confinement.  The  key  to  civil  con- 
tempt, however,  is  that  the  sanction 
ends  whenever  the  party  decides  to  co- 
operate— the  fine  will  stop  or  the  per- 
son will  be  released  from  jail. 

The  problem  with  civil  contempt  is 
that  a  person  can  wind  up  in  jail  for  a 
very  long  time  without  any  of  the  tra- 
ditional due  process  protections  people 
get  in  criminal  cases.  In  a  civil  con- 
tempt proceeding,  there  is  no  right  to  a 
jury  trial,  no  presumption  of  inno- 
cence, and  no  requirement  for  proof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  This  can  cre- 
ate a  particular  dilemma  in  child  cus- 
tody cases,  if  a  parent  believes  he  or 
she  has  a  compelling  reason  for  not 
obeying  the  court  in  order  to  protect 
the  child. 

To  address  these  concerns,  the  1989 
law  placed  a  cap  of  12  months  on  incar- 
ceration for  civil  contempt  in  child 
custody  cases.  In  addition,  it  called  for 
studies  on  the  use  of  civil  contempt  in 
the  Federal  and  D.C.  courts  by  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, respectively.  The  committees 
have  now  issued  their  reports.  While 
the  Judiciary  Committee  found  that  no 
changes  in  Federal  law  are  warranted, 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
made  a  number  of  recommendations. 
First,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  law  be  extended  past  its  18- 
month  sunset  date,  which  comes  up 
next  month.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  that  several  proce- 
dural protections  be  added  to  current 
law  in  order  to  help  assure  that  incar- 
ceration for  civil  contempt  in  child 
custody  cases  is  fairly  imposed  and  of 
appropriate  duration. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  em- 
bodies a  number  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  report.  It  extends 
the  12-month  limitation  on  incarcer- 


ation for  civil  contempt  in  child  cus- 
tody cases  that  currently  exists  in  D.C. 
law.  Restricting  the  limitation  to  these 
cases  takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  family  branch  accounts  for  the  vast 
majority  of  civil  contempt  proceedings 
that  arise  in  the  D.C.  courts. 

In  addition,  my  bill  adds  several  pro- 
cedural safeguards  in  civil  contempt 
proceedings  arising  in  the  context  of 
child  custody  cases.  This  additional 
due  process  protection  is  warranted  by 
the  deprivation  of  liberty  at  issue  in 
civil  contempt  cases.  Specifically,  my 
bill  gives  a  party  facing  incarceration 
for  civil  contempt  in  a  child  custody 
case  the  right  to  an  expedited,  plenary 
appeal,  and  the  right  to  periodic  review 
of  his  or  her  confinement — every  30 
days — to  make  sure  that  it  is  still  serv- 
ing an  appropriate  purpose — that  is,  to 
coerce,  not  to  punish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  modest  extension  and 
revision  of  current  law.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Simon,  Ms.  Mdculski,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
DODD): 
S.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  relating  to  criminal  pen- 
alties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

08HA  CRIMINAL  PENALTY  REU^ORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  OSHA  Criminal 
Penalty  Reform  Act.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  my 
ranking  member  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Jeffords.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort  be- 
cause tough  criminal  enforcement  of 
occupational  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards is  not  a  matter  of  politics.  This 
bill  is  about  saving  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  America's  working  men  and  women 
by  providing  a  meaningful  deterrent 
for  potential  violators. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear  at  the 
outset:  the  bill  targets  only  those  em- 
ployers that  willfully  violate  safety 
and  health  standards  and  thereby  kill 
or  seriously  injure  a  worker.  The  vast 
majority  of  employers  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  law.  For  example,  in  fis- 
cal year  1989,  OSHA  issued  nearly 
185,000  citations,  but  only  2.400  of  those 
citations — less  than  2  percent — were  for 
willful  violations.  That  tiny  percent- 
age of  willful  violators  should  be  on  no- 
tice: once  this  law  is  enacted,  if  you 
willfully  kill  or  seriously  injure  a 
worker,  you  will  go  to  prison.  The 
threat  of  incarceration  will  force  po- 
tential violators  to  think  twice  before 
deliberately  flaunting  our  basic  work- 
place safety  standards. 

Regrettably,  there  is  no  meaningful 
deterrence  under  current  law.  Simply 
put,  OSHA's  criminal  enforcement 
record  has  been  abysmal.  The  sad  truth 


is  that  employers,  who  have  willfully 
violated  Federal  job  safety  laws,  lit- 
erally are  allowed  to  get  away  with 
murder. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  In  the  20  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  [OSH]  Act,  some  200.000 
workers  have  died  in  workplace  acci- 
dents. During  that  same  period,  we 
have  been  able  to  uncover  only  one  em- 
ployer who  was  sent  to  prison  for  will- 
ful violation  of  the  law — a  South  Da- 
kota contractor  served  45  days  in  jail 
in  1989  for  safety  violations  that  caused 
a  1988  trench  cave-in  that  killed  two 
workers.  That  is  truly  astonishing: 
prior  to  1989,  not  one  employer  had 
spent  a  single  day  in  jail  for  violating 
the  OSH  Act.  Moreover,  according  to  a 
Congressional  Budget  Office  analjrsis, 
after  19  years  of  inspections,  OSHA  has 
referred  only  58  cases  to  the  Depcut- 
ment  of  Justice  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, resulting  in  10  convictions.  The 
Department  of  Labor's  own  Inspector 
General  has  decried  OSHA's  "appalling 
lack  of  criminal  enforcement." 

One  of  the  primai^  reasons  for  this 
embarrassing  criminal  enforcement 
record  Is  that  the  OSH  Act,  itself,  is 
flawed.  The  current  criminal  penalty 
provisions  are  inadequate.  If  an  em- 
ployer willfully  violates  a  Federal  job 
safety  law  and  that  violation  results  in 
the  death  of  a  worker,  the  maximum 
penalty  is  no  more  than  6  months  in 
prison — a  simple  misdemeanor.  Let  me 
put  that  in  some  perspective.  The  max- 
imum penalty  for  maliciously  causing 
the  death  or  harassment  of  any  "wild 
free-roaming  horse  or  burro"  on  Fed- 
eral land  is  1  year  in  prison,  twice  as 
long  as  the  current  maximum  penalty 
for  willfully  killing  a  worker.  More- 
over, there  is  no  penalty  whatsoever 
for  a  willful  violation  that  seriously  in- 
jures, maims  or  cripples  a  worker. 

The  OSHA  Criminal  Penalty  Reform 
Act  puts  real  teeth  in  OSHA's  criminal 
eforcement  scheme.  The  bill  increases 
the  penalty  for  a  willful  violation  re- 
sulting in  death  f^m  6  months  to  10 
years.  It  also  creates  a  new  criminal 
sanction  for  a  willftil  violation  that  re- 
sults in  serious  bodily  injury  to  a 
worker.  In  addition,  the  bill  makes 
clear  that  an  individual  convicted  of  an 
occupational  crime  will  not  be  allowed 
to  rely  on  cori>orate  assets  to  pay  any 
fines  Imposed  for  the  violation.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  expressly  preserves  the 
right  of  State  and  local  authorities  to 
prosecute  violators  under  State  or 
local  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  no  illu- 
sions that  this  bill  will  produce  signifi- 
cant criminal  enforcement  actions 
overnight.  But  providing  for  real  pen- 
alties is  a  necessary  first  step  in  the 
development  of  an  effective  criminal 
enforcement  scheme. 

The  development  of  criminal  envi- 
ronmental enforcement  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  1980,  Congress  first  enacted 
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tough  environmental  criminal  pen- 
alties. Those  penalties  sent  a  message 
to  Investlgrators  and  prosecutors  to 
commit  time  and  resources  to  stepped- 
up  criminal  enforcement.  As  a  result, 
in  the  last  3  years,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  joined  forces  to  pros- 
ecute over  400  cases  involving  environ- 
mental crimes,  with  cumulative  jail 
sentences  totaling  nearly  300  years. 
Moreover,  Congress  has  continued  to 
support  this  effort  by  increasing  the 
number  of  investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors devoted  to  criminal  environmental 
enforcement. 

OSHA  should  follow  EPA's  lead.  I  am 
particularly  encouraged  because  new 
Secretary  of  Labor  Lynn  Martin  cham- 
pioned efforts  last  Congrress  to  increase 
the  number  of  environmental  criminal 
investigators.  Secretary  Martin  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  effective 
criminal  enforcement  for  a  clean  envi- 
ronment. Such  enforcement  is  equally 
important  for  a  safe  and  healthy  work- 
place. I  am  eager  to  work  with  her  and 
Senator  Jeffords  to  move  this  legisla- 
tion forward. 

The  OSHA  Criminal  Penalty  Reform 
Act  will  help  bring  criminals  to  jus- 
tice. The  increased  penalties  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  prosecution  of  violators. 
The  bill  sends  an  emphatic  message  to 
corporate  criminals:  If  you  willfully 
kill  or  maim  a  worker  you  will  pay 
stiff  fines  and  do  hard  time  in  Federal 
prison.  This  message  should  provide  a 
strong  deterrent  to  potential  violators. 
The  bill  is  a  small  step  that  can  have  a 
large  impact  on  protecting  America's 
working  men  and  women. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Teaentatix>es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

8BCTION  1.  SHOKT  TITLE. 

ThlB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'OSHA 
Criminal  Penalty  Reform  Act ". 

8BC  a  OSBA  CRIMINAL  PENALTIE& 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  17  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
U.S.C.  666)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e>— 

(A)  by  striking  "fine  of  not  more  than 
nCOOO"  and  Inserting  "fine  in  accordance 
with  section  3571  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,"; 

(B)  by  striking  "six  months"  and  inserting 
"10  years"; 

(C)  by  striking  "fine  of  not  more  than 
SaO.OOO"  and  inserting  "fine  in  accordance 
with  section  3571  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,"; 

(D)  by  striking  "one  year"  and  inserting 
"30  years"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (f).  by  striking  "fine  of 
not  more  than  S1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 


not  more  than  six  months,  "  and  inserting 
"fine  in  accordance  with  section  3571  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  Bot  more  than  2  years,"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by  striking  "fine  of 
not  more  than  SICOOO.  or  by  imprisonment 
for  tot  more  than  six  months,"  and  inserting 
"fine  in  acccordance  with  section  3571  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (1)  through  (m),  re- 
speotively; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6,  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  that  viola- 
tion causes  serious  bodily  injury  to  any  em- 
ployee but  does  not  cause  death  to  any  em- 
ployee, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  section  3571  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  by  both, 
except  that  if  the  conviction  is  for  a  viola- 
tion committed  after  a  first  conviction  of 
such  person,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  in 
accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  by  both.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(n)  If  a  penalty  or  fine  is  imposed  on  a  dl- 
recCor.  officer,  or  agent  of  an  employer  under 
subsection  (e).  (f),  (g),  or  (h),  such  penalty  or 
fine  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
employer  on  behalf  of  that  individual.". 

(b)  DEFiNmoN.— Section  3  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  652)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  The  term  ■serious  bodily  injury' 
means  bodily  injury  that  Involves — 

"(A)  a  substantial  risk  of  death; 

"(B)  protracted  unconsciousness; 

■■(C)  protracted  and  obvious  physical  dis- 
figurement; or 

"(D)  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  body  member,  organ,  or  mental 
faculty.". 

(c)  Jurisdiction  for  Prosecution  Under 
State  and  Local  Criminal  Laws.— Section 
17  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  666)  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection. 

•■(o)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
fronn  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  such  State  or  lo- 
cality.". 


I     By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S,  446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  with  respect  to 
employment  performed  by  certain  em- 
ployees of  educational  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
extension  of  unemployment  benefpts  to 
nonprofessional  school  employees 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  allow 
States  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
peneation  benefits  to  nonprofessional 
school  employees  between  academic 
terms.  This  is  Identical  to  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  100th  and  101st  Congresses 
by  our  late  and  esteemed  colleague, 
Spark  Matsunaga. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
198»— Public  Law  98-21— contained  a 
provision  requiring  States  to  deny  un- 


employment compensation  benefits  to 
nonprofessional  educational  service 
employees  between  academic  years  or 
terms  if  the  employees  have  a  "reason- 
able assurance"  of  returning  to  work  in 
the  next  academic  year.  Before  adop- 
tion of  this  provision.  States  had  the 
option  to  grant  or  deny  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  such  workers 
during  these  periods. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  reinstate  the 
State  pption  to  provide  or  deny  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  be- 
tween academic  terms  to  nonprofes- 
sional educational  workers  such  as  caf- 
eteria workers,  custodians,  crossing 
guards,  and  secretaries.  The  current 
blanket  denial  of  benefits  to  nonprofes- 
sional educational  employees  is  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  such  workers  be- 
cause they  are  among  the  lowest  paid 
workei-p  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
exception  of  educational  employees 
and  professional  athletes,  all  other  em- 
ployees with  major  seasonal  occupa- 
tions are  eligible  to  apply  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition, adequate  mechanisms  already 
exist  within  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  for  de- 
nying unworthy  benefit  claims.  Upon 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  non- 
professional educational  employees 
would  have  to  satisfy  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  under  State  law 
for  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with 
the  basic  objective  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Program,  which  is 
to  provide  temporary  protection  for 
qualified  workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
until  they  may  be  rehired  or  find  new 
employment.  It  also  has  a  very  mini- 
mal coBt.  Most  importantly,  this  bill 
would  remove  an  Inequity  in  our  cur- 
rent program  and  restore  to  States 
their  right  to  determine  whether  one 
group  of  people  should  be  eligible  for 
benefits.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  much  needed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  446 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EMPLOYEES  PROVIDING  SERVICES 
TO  EDUCATIONAL  INSTmrnON& 

(a)  In  General.— Clauses  (ii)(I),  (ill),  and 
(iv)  of  lection  3304(a)(6)(A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  approval  of 
State  Uws)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "shall  be  denied"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "may  be  denied". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  compensation  paid  for  weeks  beginning  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.» 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  447.  A  bill  to  recogrnize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted 
Association,  Incorporated;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RETraED  ENLISTED  ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
Senator  Brown,  legislation  which 
would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Retired  Enlisted  Association.  TREA 
was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Colorado 
in  1963.  Senator  Armstrong  introduced 
identical  legislation  in  past  Con- 
gresses. Last  year  his  bill,  S.  670, 
passed  the  Senate  with  the  bipartisan 
support  of  53  cosponsors,  but  unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken  in  the 
House. 

TREA  is  a  nonprofit  corporation 
which  is  open  to  membership  to  any 
enlisted  person  retired  from  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  for  length 
of  service  or  permanently  medically  re- 
tired. The  organization  has  over  40 
chapters  nationwide  with  approxi- 
mately 50,000  members  representing  all 
50  States,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  overseas.  In  a  practical 
sense,  TREA  serves  its  members  by 
lobbying  Congress  to  protect  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  retired  military  person- 
nel and  to  alert  members  to  legislation 
which  affects  them.  TREA  also  pro- 
motes national  security  objectives, 
runs  a  scholarship  program  and  veter- 
ans assistance  programs. 

The  members  of  TREA  are  those 
brave  men  and  women  who  answered 
the  call  of  their  country  when  they 
were  needed,  and  who  served  with 
honor,  dedication,  and  personal  sac- 
rifice. It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes this  organization  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  service  its  members 
gave  to  our  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  so  that 
TREA  may  further  its  work  on  behalf 
of  enlisted  retirees.* 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr. 
DECONCINI,    Mr.     DURENBERGER, 

and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  to  establish  cash 
and  deferred  pension  arrangements  for 
their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PENSION  ARRANGEMENTS  BY  TAX-EXEMPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  allow  em- 
ployers who  happen  to  be  501(c)  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  to  offer  their  em- 
ployees deferred  compensation  plans  or 
so-called  401(k)  plans.  I  am  happy  to 
have  as  original  cosponsors  Senators 


Packwood,  Rieole,  Chafee,  Moynihan, 
DeConcini,  Durenberoer,  and  Helms. 

My  colleagues  may  find  this  hard  to 
believe,  but  a  few  years  back  the  Con- 
gress made  a  little  mistake. 

When  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
passed,  only  those  501(c)  tax-exempt 
employers  who  had  already  established 
so-called  401(k)  plans  were  allowed  to 
offer  them  to  their  employees.  Organi- 
zations which  did  not  yet  have  a  plan 
were  prohibited  from  establishing  one 
because  it  was  thought  at  the  time 
that  other  forms  of  salary  reduction 
plans  would  be  available.  That's  where 
the  Congress  errted.  No  such  alter- 
natives are  available,  and  as  a  result 
many  people  who  work  for  unions,  agri- 
cultural co-ops,  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  all  other  tax-exempt  groups 
don't  have  the  same  saving  opportuni- 
ties as  do  employees  of  for-profit  com- 
panies. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  am  trying 
to  establish  a  little  fairness  in  the  tax 
code  by  allowing  employees  of  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  to  offer  401(k)  plans 
to  their  employees. 

The  401(k)  retirement  plan  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  popular  plans 
around.  It  allows  employees  to  have 
their  employers  contribute  pretax  dol- 
lars to  a  trust  on  their  behalf  as  long 
as  certain  rules  which  apply  generally 
to  tax-exempt  plans  are  met,  such  as 
nondiscrimination  rules.  It  is  popular 
with  employees  because  the  plan  gives 
them  some  control  over  how  much  of 
their  compensation  will  be  contributed 
in  any  given  period.  And  it  is  popular 
with  employers  because  it  creates  no 
new  financial  pi^ssures  when  cash  Is 
tight. 

The  popularity  of  the  401(k)  makes  it 
all  the  more  important  that  they  be 
available  as  part  of  all  employers'  pay 
packages.  Retirement  packages  are  a 
critical  area  of  employee  compensa- 
tion, and  an  important  hiring  tool.  Be- 
cause many  tax-exempt  employers 
can't  offer  401(k)  plans  to  their  employ- 
ees, they  are  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  hiring  and  retaining 
qualified  employees.  It  certainly 
doesn't  seem  to  make  much  sense  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  and  then  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  hire  good 
people  to  do  the  job. 

Late  last  year  I  introduced  S.  2356  to 
set  the  matter  straight  and  26  Senators 
cosponsored  the  bill.  The  bill  was  iden- 
tical to  the  Finance  Committee  provi- 
sion that  was  adopted  in  committee  in 
1989  and  subsequently  deleted  when  all 
provisions  which  cost  money  were 
dropped. 

Tax  fairness  seems  to  be  the  buzz 
phrase  this  year.  I  hope  we  can  build  on 
last  year's  momentum  and  create  a  lit- 
tle tax  fairness  by  passing  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  448 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  <n 
Congress  asseniU)led. 

SECTION  1.  TAX-EXEMPT  OBGANIZATIONS  EUGI- 
BLB  FOR  SICTKW  4tl(k)  PLANa 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 401(k)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  State  and  local  governments  not 
ELIGIBLE.— A  CASh  OF  deferred  arran^ment 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  if  it  is  a  part  of  a  plan 
maintained  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agen- 
cy or  instrumentality  thereof.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  a  rural  cooperative 
plan." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1991» 

•  Mr.  PACnCWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Senator  Stmms,  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  permit 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  offer 
401(k)  plans  to  their  employees.  In  1989 
during  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  expand  the  availability  of 
401(k)  plans  to  employees  of  tax-ex- 
empt organizations.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  adopted  this  amend- 
ment, but  the  provision  was  ultimately 
stripped  f^om  the  Senate  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill  under  Senate  proce- 
dural rules. 

I  know  of  no  policy  reason  to  deny 
the  use  of  401(k)  plans  to  tax-exempt 
organizations.  Tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions should  be  permitted  to  offer  their 
employees  the  same  benefits  as  can  be 
offered  by  taxable  corporations.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  extending 
the  use  of  401(k)  plans  to  tax-exemiTt 
organizations.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  449.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adherence 
with  the  MacBride  Principles  by  Unit- 
ed States  persons  doing  business  in 
Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

northern  IRELAND  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Fair  Elmployment  Practices  Act. 
which  seeks  to  deter  efforts  to  use  the 
workplace  as  an  arena  of  discrimina- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  incorporates  the 
MacBride  Principles,  which  are  mod- 
eled after  the  famous  Sullivan  Prin- 
ciples, one  of  the  initial  efforts  to 
apply  United  States  pressure  to  change 
the  system  of  apartheid  in  South  Afri- 
ca. The  MacBride  Principles  are  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Sean  MacBride. 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and 
cofounder  of  Anmesty  International. 
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This  legislation  will  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  compa- 
nies active  In  Northern  Ireland  in  the 
campaign  to  force  the  end  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  workplace  by: 

First,  eliminating  religrious  discrimi- 
nation in  managerial,  supervisory,  ad- 
ministrative, clerical,  and  technical 
Jobs  and  significantly  increasing  the 
representation  in  such  jobs  of  individ- 
uals trom  underrepresented  religious 
group; 

Second,  providing  adequate  security 
for  the  protection  of  minority  employ- 
ees at  the  workplace; 

Third,  banning  provocative  sectarian 
and  political  emblems  from  the  work- 
place; 

Fourth,  publicly  advertising  all  job 
openings  and  undertaking  special  re- 
cruitment efforts  to  attract  applicants 
from  underrepresented  religious 
groups,  and  establishing  procedures  to 
Identify  and  recruit  minority  individ- 
uals with  potential  for  further  ad- 
vancement, including  managerial  pro- 
grams; 

Fifth,  establishing  layoff,  recall,  and 
termination  procedures  which  do  not 
favor  particular  religious  groupings; 

Sixth,  abolishing  job  reservations. 
apprenticeship  restrictions,  and  dif- 
ferential employment  criteria  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religious 
or  ethnic  origin; 

Seventh,  developing  and  expanding 
upon  existing  training  and  educational 
programs  that  will  prepare  substantial 
numbers  of  minority  employees  for 
managerial,  supervisory,  administra- 
tive, clerical,  and  technical  jobs;  and 

Eighth,  appointing  a  senior 
managment  staff  member  to  oversee 
the  U.S.  company's  compliance  with 
the  principles  described  above. 

It  is  at  the  workplace  in  Northern 
Ireland,  which  can  be  used  to  either 
foster  or  eliminate  discrimination, 
where  improving  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  underprivileged  will 
help  factor  out  the  economic  causes  of 
the  current  strife  in  Northern  Ireland 
and,  hopefully,  begin  the  process  to- 
ward a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  so- 
called  troubles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  449 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Northern 
Ireland  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act". 
8EC.1L  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  flnds  the  following: 

(1)  Overall  unemployment  in  Northern  Ire- 
land exceeds  14  percent. 

(2)  Unemployment  In  some  neighborhoods 
of  Northern  Ireland  comprised  of  religious 
minorities  has  exceeded  70  percent. 


(3)  The  British  Government  Fair  Employ- 
ment Commission  (F.E.C.),  formerly  the  Fair 
Employment  Agency  (F.E.A.),  has  consist- 
ently reported  that  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity community  Is  2%  times  more  likely  to  be 
unaanployed  than  a  member  of  the  majority 
community. 

(4)  The  Industrial  Development  Organiza- 
tion for  Northern  Ireland  lists  25  firms  in 
Northern  Ireland  which  are  controlled  by 
United  States  persons. 

(3)  The  Investor  Responsibility  Research 
Center  (IRRC).  Washington,  DC,  lists  49  pub- 
licly held  and  9  privately  held  United  States 
comijanies  doing  business  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

(6)  The  religious  minority  population  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  frequently  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices  by  United 
States  businesses  which  have  resulted  in  a 
disproportionate  number  of  minority  indi- 
viduals holding  menial  and  low-paying  jobs. 

(7)  The  MacBride  Principles  are  a  nine 
point  set  of  guidelines  for  fair  employment 
in  Northern  Ireland  which  establishes  a  cor- 
porate code  of  conduct  to  promote  equal  ac- 
cess to  regional  emplo.yment  but  does  not  re- 
quire disinvestment,  quotas,  or  reverse  dis- 
crimination. 

SEC.  3.  HESTRICnON  ON  IMPORTS. 

An  article  from  Northern  Ireland  may  not 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  unless  there  is  presented  at 
the  time  of  entry  to  the  customs  officer  con- 
cerned documentation  indicating  that  the 
entjerprise  which  manufactured  or  assembled 
suah  article  was  in  compliance  at  the  time  of 
manufacture  with  the  principles  described  in 
section  5. 

SEC.  4.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
PRINCIPLES. 

(t)  COMPLIAN'CE.— Any  United  States  person 
who — 

il)  has  a  branch  or  office  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, or, 

(2)  controls  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  enterprise  in  Northern  Ireland, 
in  which  more  than  20  people  are  employed 
shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that, 
in  operating  such  branch,  office,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  enterprise,  those  principles 
relating  to  employment  practices  set  forth 
in  section  5  are  implemented  and  this  Act  is 
complied  with. 

(b)  Report. — Each  United  States  person  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary— 

(1)  a  detailed  and  fully  documented  annual 
report,  signed  under  oath,  on  showing  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and. 

it)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  necessary. 

SEC.  S.  MACBRIDE  PRINCIPLES. 

The  principles  referred  to  in  section  4, 
which  are  based  on  the  MacBride  Principles, 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Eliminating  religious  discrimination  in 
managerial,  supervisory,  administrative, 
clerical,  and  technical  jobs  and  significantly 
increasing  the  representation  in  such  jobs  of 
individuals  from  underrepresented  religious 
groups. 

(2 1  Providing  adequate  security  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minority  employees  at  the  work- 
place. 

(8)  Banning  provocative  sectarian  and  po- 
litical emblems  from  the  workplace. 

(4 1  Advertising  publicly  all  job  openings 
anfl  undertaking  special  recruitment  efforts 
to  attract  applicants  from  underrepresented 
religious  groups. 


(5)  Eatablishlng  layoff,  recall,  and  termi- 
nation procedures  which  do  not  favor  par- 
ticular religious  groupings. 

(6)  Providing  equal  employment  for  all  em- 
ployees, including  Implementing  equal  and 
nondiscriminatory  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  all  employees,  and  abolish- 
ing job  reservations,  apprenticeship  restric- 
tions, and  differential  employment  criteria, 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion 
or  ethnic  origin. 

(7)  Developing  training  progrrams  that  will 
prepare  substantial  numbers  of  minority  em- 
ployees for  managerial,  supervisory,  admin- 
istrative, clerical,  and  technical  jobs, 
includiag — 

(A)  expanding  existing  programs  and  form- 
ing new  programs  to  train,  upgrade,  and  im- 
prove the  skills  of  all  categories  of  minority 
employees; 

(B)  creating  on-the-job  training  programs 
and  faolllties  to  assist  minority  employees 
to  advance  to  higher  paying  jobs  requiring 
greater  skills:  and 

(C)  establishing  and  expanding  programs  to 
enable  minority  employees  to  further  their 
education  and  skills  at  recognized  education 
facilitits. 

(8)  Establishing  procedures  to  assess,  iden- 
tify, add  actively  recruit  minority  individ- 
uals with  potential  for  further  advancement, 
and  identifying  those  minority  individuals 
who  have  high  mans^ement  potential  and 
enrolling  them  in  accelerated  management 
programs. 

(9)  Anpointing  a  senior  management  staff 
member  to  oversee  the  United  States  per- 
son's compliance  with  the  principles  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

SEC.  a  WAIVER  OF  PROVI8ION& 

(a)  Waiver  of  Provisions.— In  any  case  in 
which  the  President  determines  that  compli- 
ance by  a  United  States  person  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  would  harm  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  waive  those  provisions  with  respect  to 
that  United  States  person.  The  President 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  each 
waiver  granted  under  this  section  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  justification  for 
granting  each  such  waiver.  Any  such  waiver 
shall  become  effective  at  the  end  of  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  justification  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  unless  the  Con- 
gress, within  that  90-day  period,  adopts  a 
joint  resolution  disapproving  the  waiver.  In 
the  coitiputation  of  such  90-day  period,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain  or  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

(b)  CONSIDERATION  OF  RESOLUTIONS.- 

(1)  Any  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b) 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Bxport  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  a  resolution  under 
subsection  (a)  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, t.  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINmONS  AND  PRESUMPTIONS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  term  "United  States  person"  means 
any  United  States  resident  or  national  and 
any  domestic  concern  (including  any  perma- 
nent domestic  establishment  of  any  foreign 
concert); 
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(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Northern  Ireland"  includes 
the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  London- 
derry, Down,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh. 

(b)  Presumption.— A  United  States  person 
■hall  be  presumed  to  control  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  enterprise  In  Northern 
Ireland  If— 

(1)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) more  than  50  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing voting  securities  of  the  corporation, 
partnership,  or  enterprise; 

(2)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) 25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  secu- 
rities of  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  en- 
terprise. If  no  other  person  owns  or  controls 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  an  equal  or 
larger  percentage; 

(3)  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  enter- 
prise is  operated  by  the  United  States  person 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  exclusive 
management  contract; 

(4)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation,  partnership. 
or  enteri>rtse  are  also  members  of  the  com- 
parable governing  body  of  the  United  States 
person; 

(5)  the  United  States  person  has  authority 
to  appoint  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation, 
partnership,  or  enterprise;  or 

(6)  the  United  States  person  has  authority 
to  appoint  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  enterprise. 

BEC.  8.  EFFECTTVX  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  450.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
piivllegeB  to  individuals  sending  let- 
ters to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
engaged  In  military  operations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

niEE  MAILING  PRTVILEXJES  FOR  LETTERS  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  ENGAGED  IN 
MILrrARY  OPERATIONS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  mail  has 
long  been  the  No.  1  morale  booster  of 
our  troope.  And  for  the  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  air  men  and  women  stationed 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  situation  has 
not  changed.  Letters  are  an  essential 
component  of  this  gulf  war.  Like  food 
and  water,  receiving  mall  is  a  need 
which  Is  crucial  to  the  survival  of  our 
troops. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  high  mo- 
rale of  our  troope,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  keep  the  mall 
flowing  to  the  gulf  area  by  extending 
free  mailing  privileges  to  individuals 
sending  first  class  letters  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  engaged  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Unless  one  has  served  In  the  mili- 
tary, one  has  no  idea  what  a  letter 
"mall  call"  means  to  service  members. 
I  remember  sharing  the  letter  box  "P" 
with  a  fHend  and  fellow  serviceman  in 
World  War  n  and  he  used  to  get  letters 
ftom  his  wife  every,  every  day.  Often 
his  would  be  the  only  letter  In  our  box 
and  I  always  thought  what  a  lucky 
man  he  was. 

Over  Labor  Day  last  year,  I  led  a 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Middle  East 


to  visit  the  troops  and  tour  our  region. 
Before  I  left.  I  had  a  "mall  call"  of 
sorts  in  my  Providence  offlce.  I  asked 
Rhode  Islanders  Interested  in  sending 
letters  or  packages  to  relatives  or 
friends  stationed  In  the  gulf  to  drop  off 
their  mall  In  my  Providence  office  and 
I  would  deliver  it  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
response  was  fantastic.  From  the  time 
my  office  opened  that  morning  till 
closing  at  5  p.m.,  I  received  hundreds  of 
letters  and  packages. 

During  this  visit  to  the  Middle  East, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
many  of  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  I  learned  first- 
hand the  priority  they  place  on  the 
mall.  While  each  story  was  different, 
they  all  had  a  common  thread.  Mall 
from  home  alleviates  the  feelings  of 
loneliness  and  isolation  in  a  strange 
land.  A  letter  from  a  loved  one  makes 
it  easier  to  cope  with  the  hardship  of 
hostilities. 

Many  families  have  been  divided  as  a 
result  of  this  war.  Husbands  from 
wives,  mothers  and  fathers  from  sons 
and  daughters,  children  from  parents, 
relatives  and  friends  have  all  been  sep- 
arated by  a  call  to  duty.  A  simple  let- 
ter from  one  to  the  other  can  bridge 
that  gulf  between  oceans  and  deserts 
and  bring  a  feeling  of  closeness.  Letters 
act  as  a  reminder  of  the  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  family  and  friends,  a  re- 
minder which  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance when  facing  the  harsh  reality  of 
war. 

We  should  be  doing  all  that  we  can  to 
encourage  letter  writing  to  keep  the 
morale  of  the  troops  high.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  offers  one  opportunity  to 
facilitate  communications  so  that  the 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  gulf 
area  can  hear  from  their  loved  ones  at 
home.  It  will  help  to  keep  the  mall 
flowing  and  will  show  our  support  for 
the  troops.  I  urge  your  support. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  FREE  MAILING  PRIVILEGEa 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  34  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3401  the  following  new  section: 

"{3402.  Mailing  privUeeea  of  Individuals 
•ending  first-daas  letters  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  engaged  in  military  oper- 
ations 

"First-class  letters  sent  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  described  in  section  3401(a)(1) 
may  be  mailed  tne  of  postage.". 

(b)  CONFORMiNO  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  of  chapter  34  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  related  to  section  3401  the  following 
new  item: 


"3402.  Mailing  privileges  of  individuals  send- 
ing first-class  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  en- 
gaged in  military  operations.". 
(c)j    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 

made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By   Mr.    D'AMATO   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent   the    exclusion    for   amounts   re- 
ceived under  qualified  group  legal  serv- 
ices  plan;    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 
tax  treatment  of  group  legal  services 

PLAN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  measure  that  will 
foster  the  availability  of  legal  services 
for  everyday  Americans.  My  colleagues 
Senators  Packwood,  Dodd,  and  Levin 
join  me. 

As  it  stands  now,  too  many  Ameri- 
cans are  locked  out  financially  from 
most  law  offices.  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation [ABA]  estimates  that  only  24 
million  Americans  claim  the  financial 
ability  to  access  legal  counsel.  Legal 
services  must  not  be  a  luxury  for  the 
privileged  few. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  120  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  make 
permanent  the  exclusion  ftom  employ- 
ee's gross  income  the  amount  employ- 
ers contribute  to  prepaid  group  legal 
services  which  are  provided  employees 
as  a  work  benefit. 

Making  this  exemption  i>ermanent 
will  be  a  positive  and  substantial  step 
forward  In  assuring  that  anyone  who 
wants  a  lawyer  can  afford  one. 

Tax  exclusion  of  group  legal  services 
is  not  a  new  provision.  Employees  have 
been  allowed  to  exclude  such  benefits 
ft-om  their  gross  Income  since  1976.  Ini- 
tial enactment  of  this  provision,  how- 
ever, was  on  a  5-year  trial  basis,  which 
required  Congress  to  revisit  the  Issue 
in  1981  and  5  times  thereafter.  The  re- 
cent Instance  was  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress. The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990  extended  this  provision  only 
through  1991,  thus  necessitating  this 
legislation. 

Group  legal  services  provided  valu- 
able and  necessary  assistance  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  With  the  growing 
complexity  of  today's  world,  the  need 
of  ordinary  citizens  for  legal  counsel 
has  become  greater.  Be  it  a  real  estate 
transaction,  preparation  of  a  will,  or  a 
simple  divorce,  Americans  are  fre- 
ouently  confronted  with  problems  of  a 
legal  nature,  which  makes  access  to  a 
lawyer  indispensable.  Group  legal  serv- 
ices are  a  low  cost,  effective  source  for 
legal  counseling. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  make  this  tax  exclusion 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Tax  Code.  By 
making  it  permanent  we  remove  the 
burden  hangring  over  the  legal  service 
industry  and  clear  up  the  uncertainty 
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about  legal  service  tax  treatment  that 
now  troubles  plan  participants.  Indeed, 
certainty  in  this  context  is  crucial.  It 
is  unfair  to  require  providers  and  par- 
ticipants to  gruess  whether  Congrress 
will  extend  the  exclusion  or  not  each 
time  the  provision  is  due  to  expire. 
Such  unpredictability  retards  the 
growth  of  group  legal  services  and 
hampers  financial  planning. 

As  an  institution,  the  Senate  has  re- 
peatedly affirmed  its  commitment  to 
assuring  the  availability  of  legal  serv- 
ices by  rebuffing  efforts  to  scale  back 
or  eliminate  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration [LSC].  Support  for  this  meas- 
ure and  support  for  LSC  share  a  central 
premise — Access  to  a  lawyer  is  essen- 
tial. 

This  measure  enjoys  the  support  of 
numerous  business  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  ABA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President. 
to  join  in  our  efforts  to  clarify  once 
and  for  all  the  tax  treatment  of  em- 
ployer-provided group  legal  services.* 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York.  Senator 
D'Amato,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  make 
permanent  the  exclusion  from  employ- 
ees' gross  income  for  employer-pro- 
vided group  legal  service  plans.  Ever 
since  1976  when  I  was  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  exclusion  for  em- 
ployer-provided group  legal  services. 
employees  have  had  to  wonder  whether 
Congress  would  allow  this  valuable 
benefit  to  be  offered  by  employers  for 
another  year.  Group  legal  services  have 
proven  to  be  a  valuable  benefit  to  mil- 
lions of  working  men  and  women. 
These  plans  should  be  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

The  $70  exclusion  for  employer-pro- 
vided group  legal  services  permits  low- 
and  middle-income  employees  to  have 
access  to  basic  legal  services  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford. 
Services  provided  by  group  legal  plans 
typically  include  will  drafting,  estate 
probates,  paperwork  related  to  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  a  residence,  and  other 
family-related  legal  problems.  These 
plans  do  not  encourage  excessive  use  of 
lawyers,  but  provide  easy  access  to  af- 
fordable counsel  when  the  law  occa- 
sionally intersects  with  people's  daily 
lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
D'Amato  and  myself  in  supporting  the 
permanent  extension  of  the -exclusion 
for  employer-provided  group  legal  serv- 
ices.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  452.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  transfer 
of  adnrUnistrative  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain land  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


TRANSFER  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 

LANDS 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  with  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  WlRTH,  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  land  exchange  be- 
tween the  States  of  South  Dakota  and 
Colorado.  The  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  lengthy  negotiations  between 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  interested  individ- 
uals, and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive 
timely  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  427-acre 
inholding  in  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest  In  Pennington  County,  SD.  near 
Newcastle,  WY,  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Forest  Service.  Attainment  of  the 
property  would  help  consolidate  Forest 
Service  ownership  and  help  improve 
management  of  the  area,  which  is  in 
line  with  Forest  Service  management 
objectives.  In  addition,  the  public  will 
have  access  to  a  scenic  area  with  im- 
portant wildlife  habitat.  In  Routt 
County,  CO,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Mr.  Charles  Eckberg 
would  each  receive  a  portion  of  the 
land  known  as  the  Copper  Spur  Ranch. 
The  Copper  Spur  Ranch  is  a  1.560-acre 
ranch  that  entered  bankruptcy  and  was 
foreclosed  upon  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  the  BLM  addition 
would  improve  management  on  adja- 
cent BLM  lands  and  help  ensure  access 
to  the  public  domain. 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  Ekberg- 
Copper  Spur  land  exchange  was  before 
the  101st  Congress,  but  questions 
among  Mr.  Ekberg,  the  BLM  and  the 
Forest  Service  over  portions  of  the  bill 
prevented  action  from  being  taken  on 
it.  The  problem  areas  have  been  ad- 
dressed, and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  op- 
position to  the  proposed  exchange.  This 
exchange  is  a  win-win  situation — the 
PmHA  will  rid  itself  of  unwanted  prop- 
erty, the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  will 
both  obtain  important  new  lands,  and 
Mr.  Ekberg  will  be  treated  fairly. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  bill,  and 
aek  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  zs 
follows: 

S.  452 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  TRANSFER  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  TRANSFER.— As  SOOn 

ae  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
transfer  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  without  reim- 
bursement, the  approximately  840  acres  of 
land  located  in  Routt  County.  Colorado,  de- 
scribed as  the  "Copper  Spur  Ranch — portion 
to  BLM",  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "Ekberg-Copper  Spur  Ranch  Land 
Bxchange — Proposed"  dated  September  1989, 
vthlch  lands  shall  be  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau  of   Land   Management   in   accordance 


with  tte  law  generally  applicable  to  the  pub- 
lic lanAs. 

(b)  Map  and  Legal  Description.— (1)  As 
soon  afi  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior sljall  nie  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  map  and  a 
legal  description  of  the  land  transferred  to 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  and  the  map  and  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  they  were  in- 
cluded in  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cor- 
rect clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  the 
map  and  legal  description  filed  pursuant  to 
parageaph  (1). 

(3)  "Bie  map  and  legal  description  filed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Reservation  of  Easement.— The  land 
transferred  to  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the 
conservation  easement  granted  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  (Division  of  Wildlife)  by  the 
United  States,  acting  by  and  through  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  April  27, 
1988,  and  recorded  in  Routt  County,  Colorado 
(Reception  Number  375283,  Book  637,  pages 
1741-4>),  on  October  6,  1988. 

sec.  2.  EKBERG-COPPER  SPUR  LAND  EXCHANGE. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    ESCCHANOE.— <1)    AS 

soon  practicable  after  receipt  of  an  offer 
from  the  owner,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  accept  title  to  the  approximately  427 
acres  of  land  located  in  Pennington  County. 
South  Dakota,  described  as  "Tract  A"  and 
"Tract  B".  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
described  in  section  1(a),  which  lands  shall 
thereupon  become  part  of  the  Black  Hills  Na- 
tional Forest  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
with  the  law  applicable  to  the  National  For- 
est System. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  title  to  the  land  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  convey  to  the  owner  of  that 
land  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  approximately  720  acres  of 
land  located  in  Routt  County.  Colorado,  de- 
scribed as  the  "Copper  Spur  Ranch — portion 
to  Ekberg",  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
described  in  section  1(a). 

(b)  Map  and  Legal  Description.— (1)  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  with  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  map  and  a 
legal  description  of  the  land  conveyed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1),  and  the  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
they  were  included  in  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cor- 
rect clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  the 
map  and  legal  description  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  map  and  legal  description  filed  pur- 
suant! to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Reservation  of  Easements.— (i)  The 
land  conveyed  Into  private  ownership  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(2)  land  shall  be  subject 
to  the  conservation  easement  granted  to  the 
SUta  of  Colorado  (Division  of  Wildlife)  by 
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the  United  States,  acting  by  and  through  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  April  27, 
1968,  and  recorded  in  Routt  County,  Colorado 
(Reception  Numbered  375283.  Book  637.  pages 
1741-43),  on  October  6. 1988. 

(2)(A)  The  land  conveyed  into  private  own- 
ership pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be 
subject  to  easements  for  ingress  and  egress 
through  such  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  public  granted  be- 
tween agencies  of  the  United  States  on  May 
10,  1989,  and  recorded  in  Routt  County.  Colo- 
rado (Reception  Numbered  380443.  Book  643. 
pages  0051-0055)  and  all  other  easements  of 
record. 

(B)(i)  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  owner  of  the  Copper  Spur  Ranch  shall 
enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  access  routes 
as  alternatives  to  those  provided  by  the  ease- 
ments described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(11)  Upon  agreement  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Managrement  on  alternative  access  routes, 
the  constzoictlon  of  such  access  routes  at  the 
expenses  of  the  owner  of  the  Copper  Spur 
Ranch,  and  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
States  of  easements  for  use  of  such  access 
routes  by  the  United  States  and  the  public, 
the  Secretary  shall  execute  and  deliver  to 
the  owner  of  the  Copper  Spur  Ranch  a  re- 
lease or  other  appropriate  form  of  instru- 
ment extinguishing  the  easements  described 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

(d)  Equalization  of  Payment.— K  the  val- 
ues of  the  lands  exchanged  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  are  not  equal,  they  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  as  provided  in 
section  206(b)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1716(c)) 
without  regard  to  the  25  percent  limitation 
contained  in  that  section. 

(e)  Date  of  Exchange.— The  exchange  of 
lands  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
completed  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 

S.  453.  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater 
use  of  recycled  and  recyclable  paper  by 
mailers  of  third-class  mail  matter,  in- 
cluding franked  mailingrs  by  Members 
of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 
use  of  recycled  or  recyclable  paper  for 
thiro-class  mail 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  direct  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  study  how  to  promote  the  use 
of  both  recycled  and  recyclable  paper 
by  mailers  of  third-class  mail  matter. 
The  study  would  also  assess  the  fea- 
sibility of  requiring  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  for  congressionally  franked  mail. 

In  1989.  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  deliv- 
ered 62.8  billion  pieces  of  third-class 
mail.  Third-class  mail  consists  prin- 
cipally of  bulk  business  mail  and  ad- 
vertisements. The  vast  majority  of  this 
mall  matter  is  not  printed  on  recycled 
material;  further,  much  of  it  is  printed 
on  materials  that  are  not  recyclable,  or 
at  least  difficult  to  recycle.  As  we  all 
know,  a  very  substantial  part  of  this 
mail  is  discarded  unopened. 

The  implications  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental impact  and  energy  usage  are 
tremendous.  Moreover,  the  prospects 
for  substantially  reducing  the  volume 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future  are 


small;  if  anything,  the  volume  will  in- 
crease. In  order  to  mitigate  the  nega- 
tive environmental  impacts  of  this 
mail,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  recycled  paper.  With  re- 
cycled paper,  substantial  savings  are 
realized  in  energy  and  water  usage,  air 
pollution  and  solid  waste.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  Identify  how  to  in- 
crease significantly  the  portion  of 
third-class  mail  which  is  printed  on  re- 
cycled and  recyclable  paper. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  demonstrate 
its  commitment  to  the  environment 
and  to  participate  in  the  recycling  ef- 
fort by  requiring  that  the  ft^anked  mail 
sent  by  Members  be  printed  on  recycled 
paper.  This  would  be  no  small  contribu- 
tion— the  535  Members  of  Congress  are 
responsible  for  a  half  a  billion  pieces  of 
franked  mail  a  year.  We  are  asking  the 
GAO  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  re- 
quiring that  this  mail  be  printed  on  re- 
cycled paper. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  part 
of  my  continuing  effort  to  support  con- 
servation in  this  country.  In  recent 
days  I  have  introduced  two  related 
bills— -S.  255,  the  Congressional  Recy- 
cling Act  of  1991  which  will  require 
Congress  to  use  recycled  paper  and 
paper  products  in  their  daily  oper- 
ations, and  S.  282,  the  National  Forest 
Recycled  Paper  Act  of  1991  which  will 
require  the  use  of  recycled  paper  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congresswoman 
Byron  has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  453 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  study  and  report  to 
Congress,  in  writing,  on  ways  to  encourage 
the  greater  use  of  both  recycled  and  recycla- 
ble paper  by  mailers  of  third-class  mail  mat- 
ter. The  alternatives  studied  may  include 
preferential  postal  rates  and  any  other 
means  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

(b)  The  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  brief  description  of  each  proposal 
method; 

(2)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each;  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  any  legislation  or 
administrative  action  which  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  General  Accounting  Office 
also  shall  study  and  report  to  Congress,  in 
writing,  on  requiring  the  use  by  Members  of 
Congress  of  recycled  paper  for  franked  mall. 

(b)  The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
doing  so.  considering  the  coet,  environ- 
mental impact,  implications  for  the  Postal 
Service,  and  other  factors  deemed  relevant 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and 


(2)  recommendations  for  any  legislation  or 
administration  action  which  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  and 
Mr.  D'AMATO): 
S.J.   Res.   74.    Joint   resolution   des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  July  21, 
1991,     as    "Lyme    Disease    Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

LYME  DISEASE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
designate  the  week  of  July  21,  1991,  as 
Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week.  Lyme 
disease  derives  its  name  from  a  cluster 
of  cases  identified  in  Lyme,  CT,  in  1976, 
but  the  disease  is  now  thought  to  have 
been  present  in  the  United  States  since 
the  1940's.  This  tick-borne  disease  has 
now  been  found  in  46  States.  Although 
22,538  cases  of  Lyme  disease  were  re- 
ported to  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol between  1982  and  1989,  few  doctors 
and  even  fewer  members  of  the  general 
public  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
Lyme  disease. 

Left  untreated,  Lyme  disease  can 
cause  severe  arthritis,  heart  diesase, 
and  neurological  complications.  The 
damage  caused  by  untreated  Lyme  dis- 
ease can  be  irreversible.  Lyme  disease 
poses  particular  risks  to  pregnant 
women  since  it  can  cross  the  placenta 
causing  premature  labor,  fetal  damage, 
miscarriages,  and  stillbirths.  Ekiu- 
cation,  prevention,  and  research  on 
this  disease  are  critical  because  exist- 
ing diagnostic  tools  cannot  accurately 
detect  the  presence  of  the  disease  and 
there  is,  at  this  time,  no  vaccine  which 
protects  against  Lyme  disease.  People 
who  contract  the  disease  often  go 
through  years  of  tests  and  a  variety  of 
treatments  before  a  proi>er  diagnosis  is 
made. 

Two  former  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Ken  Gray  of  Illinois 
and  Berkeley  Bedell  of  Iowa,  were 
forced  to  retire  from  Congress  because 
they  contracted  Lyme  disease.  Both 
have  battled  the  disease  for  several 
years.  Their  suffering  and  their  ongo- 
ing search  for  curative  treatment 
clearly  illustrate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional resources  for  public  education 
and  for  medical  research. 

The  three  keys  to  warding  off  the 
worst  effects  of  Lyme  disease  are  pre- 
vention, early  detection,  and  early 
treatment.  Physicians  and  the  general 
public  must  be  taught  what  pre- 
cautions to  take  to  prevent  the  disease. 
They  must  learn  how  to  recognize  its 
early  symptoms,  so  that  those  with 
Lyme  disease  receive  the  immediate 
treatment  with  antibiotics  necessary 
to  prevent  permanent  damage.  We 
must  focus  particular  attention  on  edu- 
cating children  and  those  who  care  for 
them,  since  children  are  the  group 
most  affected  by  Lyme  disease.  Chil- 
dren are  especially  vulnerable  in  the 
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summertime  because  of  their  outdoors 
activities.  Parents,  camp  counselors, 
those  leadlngr  outdoor  trips,  and  chil- 
dren themselves  must  be  taught  how  to 
protect  against  Lyme  disease  and  how 
to  recognize  its  symptoms.  I  believe 
Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week  can 
play  an  important  role  in  teaching  the 
American  people  about  this  devastat- 
ing disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  74 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  (borreliosis)  is 
spread  primarily  by  the  bite  of  four  types  of 
ticks  infected  with  the  bacteria  Borrelia 
burgdorferi; 

Whereas  Lyme  disease-carrying  ticks  can 
be  found  across  the  country — in  woods. 
mountains,  beaches,  even  in  our  yards,  and 
no  efTective  tick  control  measures  currently 
exist: 

Whereas  infected  ticks  can  be  carried  by 
animals  such  as  cats,  dogs,  horses,  cows. 
goats,  birds,  and  transferred  to  humans; 

Whereas  our  pets  and  livestock  can  be  in- 
fected with  Lyme  disease  by  ticks; 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  was  first  discovered 
in  Europe  in  1883  and  scientists  have  re- 
cently proven  its  presence  on  Long  Island  as 
early  as  the  1940's: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  was  first  found  in 
Wisconsin  in  1969,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  diagnosis  of  a  cluster  of  cases  in  the  mid- 
1970's  In  Lyme,  Connecticut: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  knows  no  season— 
the  peak  west  coast  and  southern  season  is 
November  to  June,  the  peak  east  coast  and 
northern  season  is  April  to  October,  and  vic- 
tims suffer  all  year  round. 

Whereas  Lyme  disease,  easily  treated  soon 
after  the  bite  with  oral  antibiotics,  can  be 
difficult  to  treat  (by  painful  intravenous  in- 
jections) if  not  discovered  in  tim'e.  and  for 
some  may  be  incurable: 

Whereas  Lyme  disease  is  difficult  to  diag- 
nose because  there  is  no  reliable  test  that 
can  directly  detect  when  the  infection  is 
present; 

Whereas  the  early  symptoms  of  Lyme  dis- 
ease may  include  rashes,  severe  headaches. 
fever,  fatigue,  and  swollen  glands; 

Whereas  if  left  untreated  Lyme  disease  can 
affect  every  body  system  causing  severe 
damage  to  the  heart,  brain,  eyes,  joints. 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  blood  vessels,  and  kid- 
neys: 

Whereas  the  bacteria  can  cross  the  pla- 
centa and  affect  fetal  development; 

Whereas  our  children  are  the  most  vulner- 
able and  most  widely  affected  group; 

Whereas  the  best  cure  for  Lyme  disease  is 
prevention; 

Whereas  prevention  of  Lyme  disease  de- 
pends upon  public  awareness:  and 

Whereas  education  is  essential  to  making 
the  general  public,  health  care  professionals. 
employers,  and  insureirs  more  knowledgable 
about  Lyme  disease  and  its  debilitating  side 
effects:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
July  21,  1991  is  designated  as  "Lyme  Disease 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 


States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation designating  the  week  beginning 
July  21,  1991,  as  Lyme  Disease  Aware- 
ness Week.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  LlEBERMAN, 
for  introducing  this  needed  legislation. 
It  is  absolutely  vital  that  we  do  all  we 
can  to  raise  public  awareness  about 
this  debilitating — and  rapidly  spread- 
ing— disease. 

Lyme  disease  was  first  identified  16 
yaai^  ago  in  Lyme,  CT.  A  tick-borne 
disease,  Lyme  disease  has  spread  to  46 
States  across  the  country.  So  far,  it  is 
concentrated  most  heavily  in  the 
Northeast,  the  upper  Midwest,  and 
along  the  northern  California  coast. 

In  New  York  the  incidence  of  Lyme 
disease  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. Two  New  York  counties — West- 
chester and  Suffolk — account  for  40 
percent  of  all  reported  cases  nation- 
wide. While  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  officially  recorded  3,224  cases 
in  New  York  last  year,  the  actual  total 
has  been  estimated  at  5  to  10  times 
that  high.  Early  reports  indicate  that 
the  caseload  in  New  York  could  quad- 
ruple in  1991.  If  accurate,  these  projec- 
tions portend  a  dramatic  increase  in 
Lyme  disease  nationally  in  1991. 

The  symptoms  of  Lyme  disease 
mimic  a  host  of  other  ailments,  mak- 
ing early  diagnosis  unusually  difficult. 
The  symptoms  often  include  a  rash  at 
the  site  of  the  tick  bite  accompanied 
by  a  fever,  headaches,  stiff  neck,  and 
fatigue.  Too  often,  these  symptoms  are 
simply  ignored  or  dismissed  as  insig- 
nificant. Unfortunately,  when  left  un- 
treated, Lyme  disease  can  cause  arthri- 
tis, meningitis,  encephalitis,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  paralysis.  In  some  cases,  it 
causes  irreversible  joint  and  neuro- 
loerical  damage. 

Although  there  is  currently  no  vac- 
cine available  for  Lyme  disease,  it  es- 
sentially can  be  cured  with  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  In  addition,  it  can 
easily  be  prevented  by  following  a  few 
simple  precautions.  Yet,  both  preven- 
tion and  early  diagnosis  depend  on  an 
educated  public.  It  is  therefore  crucial 
that  we  use  every  means  available  to 
alert  the  public  to  this  spreading 
health  threat. 

The  designation  of  July  21  to  July  27 
as  Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week  can 
be  an  important  tool  in  our  effort  to 
stem  the  further  spread  of  this  debili- 
tating disease.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  its  immediate  passage.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S,   15,  a  bill   to  combat  violence  and 


crimei  against  women  on  the  streets 
and  in  homes. 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  fl-om  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  make  permanent  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  educational  as- 
sistance provided  to  employees. 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DURENBERGER, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  DOLE]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  89,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  Co  permanently  increase  the  de- 
ductible health  insurance  costs  for  self- 
employed  individuals. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
GarnJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
mentj  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  reduce  special  interest  influence 
on  elections,  to  increase  competition 
in  politics,  to  reduce  campaign  costs, 
and  for  other  pxirposes. 

3.  1S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  and  the  Senator  from 
MissiBsippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  152,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  In- 
crease the  personal  exemption  to  $4,000. 

8.  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
namee  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  153,  a  bill  to 
authorize  States  to  regulate  certain 
solid  waste. 

S.  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  160,  a  bill  to  extend  the  period  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  indi- 
viduals involuntarily  separated  from 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  242,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
to  modify  the  rule  prohibiting  the  re- 
ceipt of  honoraria  by  certain  Govern- 
ment employees  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  257,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
a  waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of 
a  handgun. 

S.  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoDD] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  264,  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  grant  to  the  Na- 
tional Writing  Project. 

S.  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
272,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  research  program  to  ensure 
continued  U.S.  leadership  in  high-per- 
formance computing. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  payments  under 
life  insurance  contracts  for  terminally 
ill  individuals. 

S.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  314,  a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
minimum  package  and  claim  proce- 
dures for  health  benefits,  provide  tax 
incentives  for  health  insurance  pur- 
chases, encourage  malpractice  reform, 
improve  health  care  in  rural  areas,  es- 
tablish state  uninsurable  pools,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  323,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  ensure  that  pregnant  women  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  title  X  of  this 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  provided 
with  information  and  counseling  re- 
garding their  pregnancies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  30  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
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that  certain  service  by  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  who  are  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  is  deemed  to  satisfy 
certain  requirements  for  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  under  such  chapter, 
to  revise  the  requirements  for  such  as- 
sistance applicable  to  such  members, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  346,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPERS,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  BROWN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
clarify  the  application  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  351,  a  bill  to  provide 
participants  in  private  pension  plans 
which  were  terminated  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  1974,  the  nonforfeitable  pension 
benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason  of 
the  termination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  367,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  en- 
courage a  broader  range  of  training  and 
job  placement  for  women,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  383,  a  bill  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  tax  en- 
terprise zones  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  were  added 
cosponsors  of  S.  390,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  modify  the 
method  of  calculating  crop  acreage  for 
feed  grains,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Senator  fi-om 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
empt from  the  luxury  excise  tax  parts 
of  accessories  installed  for  the  use  of 


passenger  vehicles  by  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  416,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  tax  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search activities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 18,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38.  a  joint 
resolution  to  recognize  the  "Bill  of  Re- 
sponsibilities" of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanbs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  March  4,  1991,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  U.S.-Portugese  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  ftam 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  62. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  March,  1991  and  the  month  of 
March,  1992  as  "Women's  History 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  trvin 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LoTT]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
67,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  and 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  3  proposed  to  S.  320,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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HATFIELD  (AND  CHAFEE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  4 

Mr.  HATFffiLD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  projwsed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
amendment  No.  3  proposed  by  Mr. 
SPECTER  to  the  bill  (S.  320)  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted and  insert  the  following: 
gEC.    .  MANDATORY  UFE   IMPRISONMENT  FOR 
TERRORIST  MURDER. 

Section  2332(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Homicide.— Whoever  kills  a  national  of 
the  United  Stotes.  while  such  national  is 
outside  the  United  States,  shall— 

(1)  If  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  murder  as 
defined  in  section  1111(a),  be  punished  by  a 
mandatory  term  of  life  imprisonment  and 
fined  under  this  title;  and 

(2)  If  the  killing  Is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
1111(a).  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life  and  fined  under  this  title.". 


the    Imminent    danger    area    of 
Desert  Storm;  and 

(2)  the  Senate  requests  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  arrange  for  prompt  and  appro- 
prltte  reassignment  of  one  parent,  in  cases 
whtre  both  parents,  or  the  single  parent,  are 
in  the  imminent  danger  area,  to  other  mili- 
tary duties  outside  this  area,  unless  such  re- 
assignment would  have  a  negative  impact 
upon  the  safety,  mission  capability,  or  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  the  unit  to  which  the 
serviceperson  making  the  request  is  as- 
signed; and  further 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
any  such  changes  in  policy  regulations  or 
rules  within  fifteen  days  of  date  of  passage  of 
thlB  resolution.  Such  report  shall  include 
any  changes  made  or  anticipated  since  the 
commencement  of  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
together  with  the  effective  date  of  such 
changes. 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  5 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  D' 
AMATO,  Mr.  SPECTER,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  KERRY, 
Mr.  DURENBEROER,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  320. 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.    .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(1)  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  armed  forces  are  making  great  sac- 
rifices In  the  service  of  their  country  and  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  Eiast; 

(2)  many  of  these  men  and  women  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
and.  In  some  cases,  have  already  laid  down 
their  lives; 

(3)  the  changing  nature  of  American  soci- 
ety has  created  a  first-rate  volunteer  mili- 
tary In  which  many  couples  now  both  wear 
the  uniform  of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  the  enemy's  possession  of  missiles  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  combined 
with  clear  willingness  to  use  them,  has  cre- 
ated a  situation  In  which  servicepeople 
throughout  the  Imminent  danger  area  are 
under  constant  threat  of  attack; 

(5)  there  is  no  provision  In  the  existing 
"sole  survivor"  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  protect  children  from  the 
catastrophic  loss  of  both,  or  their  only,  par- 
ents; 

(6)  It  is  a  grave  danger  to  the  well-being  of 
United  States  military  families  and  their 
children  to  allow  the  children  of  American 
aervlcepersons  to  become  orphaned  through 
the  use  of  these  horrible  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction either  in  combat  or  against  civil- 
ian targets;  therefore 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 
(1)  provision  should  be  made,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  serviceperson.  for  the  prevention 
of  the  assignment  of  two  parents,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle parent,  of  a  minor  child  or  children,  to 


GLENN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  6 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  NUNN, 
and  Mr.  Kohl)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  5  proposed  by  Mr. 
HBINZ  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S.  320, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Jn  the  pending  amendment,  strike  out  ev- 
erything after  "(A)"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1 )  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  family  needs  of  members  of  the 
Atmed  Forces  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements; 

(2)  the  morale  (and  therefore  the  military 
effectiveness)  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  dependents  who  are  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  to  areas  where  depend- 
ents cannot  accompany  them  is  increased 
when  those  members  can  be  assured  that  ap- 
propriate steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  their  dependents  are  being  well  cared 
for; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  has  an  inter- 
est in  and  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
bast  interests  of  dependents  of  members  of 
tlie  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  military  readiness  and  the  interests  of 
national  security  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  maximum  fiexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  deployment  of  military 
personnel;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  prompt- 
ly prescribe  regulations  governing  the  as- 
signment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  parents  of  minor  children,  which 
should  provide  that — 

(A)  policies  and  procedures  are  uniform,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  among  the  military  de- 
partments; 

(B)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
p»rents  are  required  to  establish  adequate 
child  care  arrangements  in  the  event  of  de- 
ployment; 

(C)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  unique  needs  of— 

(i)  single  parents; 

(ii)   families   in   which   both   parents   are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
(iii)  newborn  children. 

(D)  standards  and  procedures  are  pre- 
scribed to  provide  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  reassignment,  leave,  or  deferment 
ffom  deployment  based  upon  unforseen  fam- 
ijy  circumstances;  and 

(E)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  requirements  of  military  readiness. 


GLENN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  NUNN. 
and  Mr.  KOHL)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  320,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  tht  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  family  needs  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements; 

(2)  the  morale  (and  therefore  the  military 
effectiveness)  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  dependents  who  are  deployed  or 
otherwise  assigned  to  areas  where  depend- 
ents cannot  accompany  them  is  increased 
when  those  members  can  be  assured  that  ap- 
propriajte  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  their  dependents  are  being  well  cared 
for; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  has  an  Inter- 
est in  and  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
best  imterests  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

(4)  rmiUtary  readiness  and  the  interests  of 
national  security  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  maximum  fiexibility  in 
the  assignment  and  deployment  of  military 
personnel;  and 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
promptly  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  aseignment  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  are  parents  of  minor  children, 
which  should  provide  that — 

(A)  policies  and  procedures  are  uniform.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  among  the  military  de- 
partments; 

(B)  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are 
parente  are  required  to  establish  adequate 
child  oare  arrangements  In  the  event  of  de- 
ployment; 

(C)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  unique  needs  of— 

(i)  single  parents; 

(II)  families   in   which   both   parents   are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
(Hi)  newborn  children. 

(D)  standards  and  procedures  are  pre- 
scribed to  provide  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  reassignment,  leave,  or  deferment 
from  deployment  based  upon  unforeseen  fam- 
ily care  circumstances;  and 

(E)  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  requirements  of  military  readiness. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
will  hold  three  hearings  in  March  on 
the  subject  of  campaign  finance.  On 
Thursday,  March  7,  Wednesday,  March 
13,  and  Thursday,  March  14,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  each  date,  the  committee  will 
meet  in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  to  receive  testimony  on  con- 
gressional election  campaign  finance 
reform  proposals. 

Th*  hearings  will  focus  on  the  follow- 
ing legislation  referred  to  the  Rules 
Comxnittee:  S.  3,  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for 
Senate  election  campaigns,  and  for 
other  purposes;  S.  6,  to  provide  a  vol- 
untary system  of  flexible  fundraising 
targets  for  Senate  elections,  to  in- 
creaae  public  disclosure  of  activities  of 
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Senators,  to  reduce  special  interest  in- 
fluence in  Senate  elections,  to  increase 
competition  in  politics,  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.  7,  to  increase  competition 
and  fairness  in  politics,  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.  53,  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  and 
partical  public  financing  of  Senate  gen- 
eral election  campaigns,  to  limit  con- 
tributions by  multicandidate  political 
committees,  and  for  other  purposes;  S. 
91,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  congres- 
sional campaign  financing  reform  to 
encourage  grassroots  campaign  giving, 
lessen  the  role  of  special  economic  in- 
terests, prohibit  the  use  of  soft  money, 
discourage  candidate  expenditures  of 
personal  wealth,  and  otherwise  restore 
grreater  competitive  balance  to  the  con- 
gressional electoral  process;  S.  128.  to 
provide  for  a  voluntary  system  of 
spending  limits  and  partial  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  S.  143,  to  reduce 
special  interest  influence  on  elections, 
to  increase  competition  in  politics,  to 
reduce  campaign  costs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  S.  294,  to  exclude  from 
the  definition  of  "independent  expendi- 
tures" those  expenditures  that  are  not 
truly  independent  of  the  legislative 
process. 

Individuals  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  testifying  or  submitting  a 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  are 
requested  to  contact  Jack  Sousa,  chief 
counsel  of  the  Rules  Committee,  on 
224-5648.  For  further  information  re- 
garding these  hearings,  please  contact 
Mr.  Sousa. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  meet  in  SR-301,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  6,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  projected  short- 
fall in  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. 

Individuals  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  testifying  or  submitting  a 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  are 
requested  to  contact  Tom  Zoeller  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224-0279. 
For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Zoeller. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMnTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  February 
20,  1991,  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  subject:  Pen- 
tagon rules  governing  media  access  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 


meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  20,  1991,  at  2:30 
p.m.  The  committee  will  hold  a  mark- 
up on  S.  360,  the  Military  Reservists 
Small  Business  Relief  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m.,  February  20,  1991,  on  S.  244,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum  on  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  20.  1991.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  United  States-Mexico  Free 
Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CCMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  February  20, 
1991,  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1991,  at  2:30  p.m.  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Carl  Vogt,  MD,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  Federal  Reserve's  First 
Monetary  Policy  Report  for  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IS  ASSAD  ANOTHER  SADDAM?: 
PART  TWO 

•  Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  Arab  saying  to  the  effect  that 


"the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my 
friend."  While  this  may  be  the  stand- 
ard for  many  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  not  the  standard  by  which  a 
democratic  nation  like  the  United 
States  caji  afford  to  operate.  I  ad- 
dressed this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  September  when  I  traced 
the  troubled  history  of  the  Carter. 
Reagan,  and  Bush  administrations' 
policies  of  support  for  whichever  coun- 
try in  the  Middle  E^t  was  opposed  to 
our  current  enemy  in  the  region. 

First,  we  propped  up  the  Shah  of  Iran 
because  he  took  a  strong  line  against 
communism  and  Soviet  encroachment 
in  the  Arab  world.  Then,  when  he  was 
deposed  and  succeeded  by  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeni.  we  decided  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  of  Iraq  could  be  a  useful 
ally  because  he  initiated  a  war  against 
Iran,  the  country  which  took  our  dip- 
lomats hostage  in  1979.  Now  that  Iraq 
has  turned  against  us.  we  have  made 
common  cause  with  Syria.  Why?  Be- 
cause Syria  has  joined  the  inter- 
national coalition  against  Iraq. 

But.  let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  the 
same  Syria  which  has  sponsored  terror- 
ist acts  against  American  citizens. 
This  is  the  same  president  of  Syria. 
Hafez  al-Assad,  who  had  his  Army  lit- 
erally destroy  the  Syrian  town  of 
Hamas  in  1982.  resulting  in  an  untold 
number  of  deaths  of  his  own  people  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  to  his  regime. 
We  are  rightfully  appalled  that  Sad- 
dam used  chemical  weapons  against  his 
own  people  in  1987-88.  yet  appear  to  be 
nonplused  by  the  fact  that  Assad  has 
also  killed  his  own  people.  President 
Bush  met  with  him  in  Geneva  a  few 
short  months  ago  and  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  went  to  Damascus  after 
his  failed  meeting  with  Iraq's  foreign 
minister  earlier  this  month. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  each  of  these 
meetings  United  States  officials  have 
raised  the  issue  of  Syrian-sponsored 
terrorism.  That  is  the  very  least  that 
we  can  do.  This  unresolved  issue  must 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  other  issues 
currently  on  the  public  agenda.  Today 
the  United  States  and  Syria  face  a 
common  enemy  in  Saddam  Hussein. 
But  Syrian  support  for  terrorism  was 
with  us  well  before  the  gulf  war  began; 
it  must  not  slip  trom  the  public's  mind 
and  the  government's  agenda  because 
it  will  still  be  with  us  once  this  terrible 
war  has  become  history. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  this  relation- 
ship for  other  reasons.  Has  Syria  joined 
the  international  coalition  so  it  can  ex- 
ploit the  power  vacuum  that  may  be 
created  in  the  Middle  East  after  the  de- 
feat of  Saddam?  What  have  we  really 
received  for  Syria's  sending  approxi- 
mately 19.000  troops— a  full  armored  di- 
vision— to  Saudi  Arabia?  To  date.  Syr- 
ian troops  have  been  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities only  once,  and  then  briefly.  Un- 
like the  troops  ttom  other  coalition 
members  such  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  United 
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states  and  Britain,  Syrian  troops  have 
not  be«n  placed  at  significant  risk. 

What,  actually,  are  the  Syrian  troops 
doing  in  the  grulf?  Syria  has  said  that  it 
will  not  attack  Iraq  itself,  nor  has  it 
stated  that  it  will  engage  in  offensive 
military  actions  in  the  war.  Does  that 
mean  that  Assad's  troops  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  future  ground  oper- 
ations in  Kuwait  in  order  to  dislodge 
Saddam's  forces?  If  all  that  the  Syrian 
troops  are  going  to  do  is  to  protect  the 
Saudi  border,  is  that  worth  the  Bush 
adm.inistration's  griving  Assad  a  tacit 
erreen  light,  or  at  the  very  least  turn- 
ing a  blind  eye.  to  Syria's  gaining  a 
f^ee  hand  in  Lebanon? 

Indeed,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  one 
of  Assad's  recent  public  statements.  In 
a  speech  in  Damiascus  on  January  12, 
Assad  called  upon  Saddam  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Kuwait  so  that  they 
could  together  turn  their  attention  to 
Israel.  He  claimed  that  Israel  is  the 
only  beneficiary  from  the  present  situ- 
ation because  it  continues  to  occupy 
Arab  lands  and  expand  its  population. 
Additionally,  he  made  an  apparent  ref- 
erence to  the  Western  members  of  the 
coalition,  including  the  United  States. 
when  he  stated  that: 

We  have  to  stand  up  to  their  ambition  and 
to  take  a  serious  decision  not  dictated,  not 
Intimidated  or  compelled  by  anything  else 
than  our  faith  In  saving  the  Arab  nation 
from  a  catastrophe. 

That  statement  signals  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  this  unnatural  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Syria  can- 
not long  endure  once  the  war  in  the 
gulf  has  ended.  For  instance,  German 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher  suggested 
last  week  that  Syria  implicitly  recog- 
nized Israel's  right  to  exist  when  it 
hinted  that  it  would  be  willing  to  rec- 
ognize Israel  if  Israel  accepted  Pal- 
estinian self-determination.  I  am  skep- 
tical that  this  statement  represents 
any  official  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
Assad  government.  Syrian  public  com- 
plaints about  defensive  assistance  to 
Israel  in  light  of  the  Scud  attacks  ap- 
pears to  be  more  consistent  with  its 
historic  animosity  toward  Israel. 

My  concern  is  deepened  when  I  see 
reports,  such  as  one  in  the  January  16 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  says 
that  the  approximately  $1.3  billion 
which  Syria  has  received  from  its  allies 
in  the  gulf  effort  has  been  desigrnated 
for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment 
from  East  European  and  Chinese  arms 
dealers.  If  the  Syrian  economy  is  in 
dire  straits  because  of  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  financial  support  and  Syria's 
XMurticlpation  in  the  embargo  against 
Iraq,  why  is  Assad  buying  guns  instead 
of  butter? 

Finally,  I  continue  to  be  troubled  by 
reports  from  Amnesty  International 
that  Syria  is  still  engaged  in  human 
rights  abuses.  Recently,  it  has  an- 
nounced its  concern  about  the 
extrajudicial  execution  of  both  soldiers 
and  civilian  supporters  in  Lebanon  of 


General  Aoun,  the  defeated  opposition 
leader  In  Lebanon,  by  the  Syrian  army 
and  pro-Syrian  militias.  Additionally, 
Amnesty  expressed  concern  about  the 
incommunicado  detention  of  more  than 
150  supporters  of  General  Aoun  who 
were  taken  captive  during  the  fighting 
in  Lebanon  or  arrested  after  Aoun  was 
ejected  from  East  Beirut.  The  State 
Department's  recent  human  rights  re- 
port, however,  grives  a  slightly  softer 
treatment  to  Syria — perhaps  because  of 
our  current  alliance. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
February  7  that  a  couple  of  foreign 
agents  who  may  have  been  working  for 
Israel  after  infiltrating  a  Syrian-based 
terrorist  organization  may  have  been 
uncovered  as  a  result  of  intelligence 
shared  with  the  Assad  government  by 
Bush  administration  officials  last  fall. 
There  is  no  public  proof  of  such  a  link, 
and  this  is  being  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated by  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
development,  however,  demonstrates 
that  we  must  maintain  a  healthy  dis- 
tance in  any  of  our  official  contacts 
with  Syria.  I  will  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  above  mentioned  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Other  sources  claim  that  the  Syrian 
military  is  facilitating  and  profiting 
frcffn  drug  production  and  trafficking 
in  the  Syrian-occupied  Bekaa  Valley.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  a 
number  of  terrorist  organizations 
which  are  reportedly  planning  attacks 
on  American  citizens  worldwide  are 
bankrolling  their  operations  from  this 
same  drug  trade  in  Lebanon.  These  per- 
sistent problems  should  give  each  of  us 
caose  for  concern.  Is  President  Bush 
willing  to  lose  the  war  on  drugs  in 
order  to  win  this  other  war?  At  the 
very  least,  we  must  question  why 
AsBad  has  chosen  to  side  with  the 
friend  of  his  enemy. 

In  conclusion.  President  Bush  has  en- 
gaged this  country  in  an  unhealthy  al- 
liance with  Syria  to  strengthen  the 
international  coalition  against  Iraq.  I 
hope  that  this  unholy  alliance  does  not 
come  back  to  haunt  us,  but  I  fear  it 
will.  It  is  wrong  to  ignore  Syria's  atro- 
cious support  for  terrorism,  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  its  own  regional  military 
supremacy.  I  urge  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  restore  some  balance  to  its 
Middle  Eastern  policy.  Either  we  stand 
up  for  the  principles  under  which  this 
Nation  was  founded,  or  we  continue  to 
make  shortsighted,  tactical  alliances 
based  on  the  diplomatic  necessity  of 
the  moment.  Initially,  perhaps,  it  may 
have  seemed  appropriate  to  include 
Assad  as  a  member  of  the  coalition. 
Upon  closer  examination,  however,  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  this  association. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 
The  article  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Feb.  7.  1991] 

2  OR  3  Agents  Are  Believed  Killed  After 

Rare  U.S. -Syrian  Contacts 

(By  Michael  Wines) 

WASHtt^GTON.  February  6.— Two  or  three 
undercover  agents  believed  to  be  working  for 
Israel  in  a  Syrian-based  terrorist  group  were 
unmasked  and  killed  last  fall,  not  long  after 
the  United  States  gave  the  Damascus  Gov- 
ernment information  about  terrorist  activi- 
ties In  the  country,  several  Bush  Adminis- 
tration officials  say. 

The  Unk  between  the  two  events  has  not 
been  proved.  But  officials  said  American  ex- 
perts beAleve  that  terrorists  obtained  the  in- 
telligence information  given  to  Syrian  lead- 
ers and  used  it  to  track  down  the  agents 
within  tjhe  terrorists'  ranks. 

"It  is  a  casual  relationship,"  one  person 
said.  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind." 
POSSIBLE  MOSSAD  LINK 

By  one  account,  the  agents  killed  were  two 
or  three  Palestinians  who  had  penetrated  the 
terrorist  group  on  behalf  of  Israel's  Intel- 
ligence service,  Mossad.  Other  officials  re- 
fused to  disclose  the  number  of  agents  or 
their  sponsor,  but  they  said  they  worked  ei- 
ther for  Mossad  or  a  Western  Intelligence 
service. 

The  United  States  first  learned  of  the 
agents'  deaths  in  November  or  December.  It 
has  remained  a  tightly  held  secret.  In  part 
because  at  a  politically  difficult  time  it 
raises  the  question  of  whether  Syria  delib- 
erately misused  American  diplomatic  com- 
munications to  assist  a  terrorist  group. 

The  United  States  took  unusually  bold 
steps  this  fall  to  Improve  its  relations  with 
Syria  after  the  Syrians  agreed  to  join  the 
military  coalition  opposing  Iraq's  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait.  President  Bush  met  in  Gene- 
va this  past  November  with  President  Hafez 
al-Assad  of  Syria,  despite  the  fact  that  Syria 
is  on  an  Administration  roster  of  nations 
that  sponsor  international  terrorism. 

Syria  and  the  Bekaa  region,  the  eastern 
Lebanese  valley  that  is  controlled  by  Syria, 
are  longtime  breeding  grounds  for  Palestin- 
ian terrorism.  But  Damascus  has  lately 
sought  to  distance  itself  from  groups  that  at- 
tack targets  other  than  Israel.  The  major  re- 
maining Syrian-based  group,  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine-Gen- 
eral Cdmmand,  engineered  the  bombing  over 
Lockerfcle,  Scotland  of  a  Pan  American  jet 
In  1988  In  which  270  people  died. 

The  United  States  has  demanded  that 
Syria  axpel  the  Popular  Front-General  Com- 
mand and  its  leader,  Ahmed  Jabrll.  Syria  has 
refused  to  do  so  without  more  explicit  evi- 
dence Of  the  group's  role  in  the  bombing. 

The  identity  of  the  terrorist  group  in- 
volved in  the  killings  of  the  agents  last  fall 
could  not  be  conclusively  determined. 

Israel  was  said  by  one  person  to  have  pro- 
tested to  Washington  about  the  disclosure  of 
intelllfence  information  to  Syria,  but  the 
American  response  could  not  be  learned.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  Israeli  Embassy  in 
Washington,  who  was  asked  Tuesday  and 
today,  said  she  could  not  Immediately  re- 
spond to  questions. 

The  American  officials,  which  Include  ci- 
vilian and  military  experts  on  Intelligence 
and  thfi  Middle  Ekist,  refused  to  be  Identified 
because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  issue. 
"It's  safe  to  say  It  did  hurt  us."  one  said. 

low  WAS  INFORMATION  DISCLOSED? 

Apart  from  Syria's  role  in  the  killings,  the 
incident  also  calls  Into  question  how  the 
identities  of  ftiendly  Intelligence  agents  in 
the  Middle  East— a  secret  as  well  cloaked  as 
any  inl  espionage — could  have  been  revealed. 
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even  Inadvertently,  to  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment. 

Several  officials  Interviewed  for  this  arti- 
cle said  that  the  disclosure  appears  to  have 
sprung  fi-om  a  strong  protest  about  Syrian 
terrorist  activities  that  Secretary  of  State 
James  A.  Baker  had  personally  delivered  to 
President  Assad  in  a  meeting  in  Damascus 
on  Sept.  14. 

The  meeting  was  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  sharp  debate  between  intelligence 
experts  and  Bush  Administration  officials, 
led  by  the  State  Department,  over  how 
strongly  the  United  States  should  confront 
Mr.  Assad  with  evidence  of  Syrian  Involve- 
ment in  terrorism. 

Officials  said  the  Administration  argued 
that  Mr.  Assad  should  be  given  an  unusually 
detailed  briefing  about  the  actions  of  Syrian- 
based  terrorists  to  impress  upon  him  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  his  Govern- 
ment, intelligence  officials  are  said  to  have 
warned  that  such  a  briefing  would  put  under- 
cover agents  and  methods  of  gathering  infor- 
mation at  risk. 

BLOOD  ON  YOUR  HANDS 

"It  was  quite  an  argument,"  said  one  offi- 
cial who  has  been  informed  of  the  debate. 
"The  intelligence  guys  finally  told  them, 
•O.K.,  but  the  blood  will  be  on  your  hands  if 
something  happens.' " 

Asked  about  the  deaths  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Baker's  spokeswoman,  Margaret  D.  Tutwiler, 
issued  the  following  statement:  "Any  sugges- 
tion that  Secretary  Baker  handed  over  a  de- 
marche that  led  to  the  death  of  any  Individ- 
ual is  categorically  untrue." 

She  refused  to  confirm  that  any  deaths  had 
taken  place.  But  in  what  could  be  construed 
as  an  alternate  explanation  for  the  events  in 
Syria,  she  added  that  the  United  States  had 
also  received  a  "credible  and  serious  threat" 
against  an  American  ambassador  in  the  re- 
gion last  year,  and  had  acted  on  it. 

She  said:  "Any  demarche  that  may  have 
been  passed  on  such  a  subject  would  have 
been  done  solely  to  protect  the  life  of  an 
American  ambassador  and  would  be  fully  co- 
ordinated within  this  Government,  including 
our  intelligence  community. 

U.S.  CONTACTS  WITH  STRIA 

Miss  Tutwiler  refused  to  elaborate  citing 
national  security  concerns.  Other  officials 
said  that  the  United  States  has  intercepted  a 
flood  of  serious  threats  and  death  plots 
against  United  States  diplomats  since  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  and  has  quietly  informed 
Syria  in  some  cases  in  an  attempt  to  thwart 
them. 

Those  officials  said  that  they  knew  of  no 
cases  in  which  such  communications  had 
compromised  intelligence  agents  or  led  to 
deaths. 

Some  officials  did  not  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  agents'  deaths  were  coincidental 
to  Administration  contacts  with  Syria.  One 
said  that  the  terrorist  group  could  have  con- 
cluded on  its  own  that  it  had  been  pene- 
trated after  several  of  its  planned  operations 
went  awry. 

"This  is  a  dangerous  outflt,  with  very 
skilled  people  and  trade  craft  sufficiently 
good"  to  have  conducted  an  internal  spy 
hunt,  that  official  said. 

Most  others,  however,  said  they  believe 
that  the  terrorists  were  given  or  stole  data 
from  the  Syrians  that  enabled  them  to  un- 
cover the  agents. 

Undercover  penetrations  of  terrorist 
groups  are  among  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
all  espionage,  and  so  the  losses  of  agents  are 
viewed  as  especially  grave.* 


S.  10-SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
legislation,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
gruished  Republican  leader,  Senator 
Bob  Dole,  which  will  benefit  working 
senior  citizens  in  my  own  State  of  Or- 
egon and  across  America. 

Under  current  law.  Social  Security 
recipients  age  65  to  69  have  their  bene- 
fits reduced  if  they  have  wages  or  other 
earnings  above  $9,720  in  1991.  For  every 
$3  above  this  limit,  beneficiaries  lose  $1 
in  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  seniors  want  to  work. 
Many  continue  to  work  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  Many 
more  of  them  simply  want  the  chance 
to  continue  being  a  productive  member 
of  society.  They  want  to  "stay  out  of 
the  rocking  chair."  We  know  that  sen- 
ior workers  have  the  wisdom  and  prac- 
tical experience  that  makes  an  em- 
ployee truly  valuable. 

However,  when  you  couple  income 
taxes  with  the  earnings  limit,  seniors 
face  significant  penalties  for  being  pro- 
ductive. This  simply  is  not  fair. 

The  Republican  leadership  has  craft- 
ed a  bill  that  will  take  important  steps 
to  change  that  situation.  Under  the 
bill,  the  earnings  limitation  would  be 
increased  by  S3,000  a  year  beginning  in 
1992,  and  eliminated  entirely  by  the 
end  of  1996  for  beneficiaries  above  the 
normal  retirement  age  (currently  age 
65). 

The  bottomline.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  seniors  will  keep  more  of  what 
they  earn.  They  will  be  rewarded  for 
their  efforts.  That  is  good  policy. 

There  are  other  good  reasons  for  en- 
acting this  legislation.  There  will  be 
additional  revenues  flowing  into  our 
government.  With  more  senior  workers 
in  the  labor  pool,  this  group  will  be 
giving  back  a  little  of  the  extra  wages 
they  receive.  They  will  be  paying  in- 
come and  Social  Security  payroll  taxes 
on  higher  wage  levels  no  longer  subject 
to  an  earnings  limit. 

The  President  supports  a  change  in 
the  earnings  limit.  He  presented  a  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  earnings  limit  gradu- 
ally to  $11,400  in  1994.  It  is  part  of  the 
budget  he  presented  to  Congress  this 
month.  Last  year,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee approved  a  relaxation  in  the 
earnings  limit.  I  supported  that  legisla- 
tion then,  and  I  support  this  bill  now. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  end  this 
unfair  burden  on  senior  citizens  who 
want  or  need  to  work  after  age  66.» 


CHARTING  THEIR  DESTINIES 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  the  1  year  anniversary  of  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  affects 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  families  with  disabled 
children.  These  families  and  all  of  our 
families  are  the  basic  building  blocks 
of  our  society. 


In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress the  President  said  "We  must  re- 
turn to  families,  communltlee,  coun- 
ties, cities.  States,  and  institutions  of 
every  kind,  the  power  to  chart  their 
own  destiny."  His  emphasis  on  family 
caused  me  to  think  again  about  a 
young  Delaware  County,  PA  boy,  12- 
year-old  Brian  Zebley. 

Brian  was  bom  brain-damaged.  At  4, 
his  development  was  that  expected  of  a 
child  at  age  2.  He  was  mentally  re- 
tarded and  had  partial  paralysis.  He 
drooled  heavily,  slurred  his  words  and 
had  very  limited  gross  motor  sklllB 
that  left  him  unable  to  judge  distances 
and  falling  down  ft«quently.  His  par- 
ents applied  for — and  were  denied — Fed- 
eral disability  benefits.  A  lawsuit  was 
then  filed  on  behalf  of  Brian  and  the  es- 
timated 50,000  children  who  have  been 
denied  disability  benefits  each  year  by 
the  Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
Government's  standards  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  Brian  could  receive  dis- 
ability payments  were  inconsistent 
with  those  used  for  adults.  Brian's  law- 
yer successfully  argued  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  [SSA]  was  using 
a  double  standard — one  that  was  too 
rigid  for  children  and  used  an  adult's 
ability  to  work  as  the  standard  to 
evaluate  a  child's  ability  to  function. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  strug- 
gling parents  of  a  disabled  child,  a 
"no  "  to  disability  benefits  had  also 
meant  those  children  were  denied 
health  coverage  through  Medicaid. 

The  Court's  February  20.  1990,  deci- 
sion was  an  all  too  rare  bright  day  for 
our  country's  thousands  of  disabled 
children  and  their  families. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  SSA  must 
create  a  new  procedure  for  evaluating 
eligibility  for  children  applying  for  dis- 
ability benefits  from  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  [SSI]  Program.  SSI 
provides  beneflts  to  financially  needy 
Americans — adults  and  children — who 
are  aged,  blind,  or  disabled. 

The  Court's  ruling  was  a  triumph  for 
the  Nation's  families  because  It  prom- 
ises to  allow  many  of  America's  work- 
ing parents  of  disabled  sons  or  daugh- 
ters to  seek — for  the  first  time — access 
to  cash  benefits  from  SSI  and  medical 
care  through  Medicaid. 

Allowing  greater  numbers  of  disabled 
children  access  to  Government  pro- 
grams helps  not  only  parents  and  dis- 
abled children,  but  also  other  children 
in  the  household.  SSI  and  Medicaid 
benefits  for  the  disabled  child  often 
make  the  difference  between  institu- 
tionalizing the  disabled  child  or  keep- 
ing the  whole  family  intact.  Families 
face  a  tremendous  financial  strain 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  disabled 
child.  Being  denied  benefits  and  health 
coverage  places  additional  financial 
burdens  on  the  limited  resources  of 
low-income  families  that  are  needed  to 
provide   for   other   children   living   at 
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home.  The  Nation's  priority  should  be 
to  keep  these  families  together. 

Unfortunately  since  the  Court's  rul- 
ing, the  Nation's  disabled  children  and 
their  families  have  been  unable  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Zebley  decision. 
Only  last  week  did  the  administration 
issue  the  final  regulation  required  by 
the  Court.  And  the  burdens  on  families 
continued  to  grow. 

The  profamily  parallels  between  the 
President's  message  and  the  Zebley  de- 
cision are  clear.  The  President  told  us 
"The  strength  of  a  democracy  is  not  in 
bureaucracy,  it  Is  in  the  people."  Why 
does  It  seem  that  some  within  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  have  failed  to  com- 
prehend those  parallels  and  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities?  The  Nation's  policy 
on  care  of  families  is  being  set  by  budg- 
et-obsessed bureaucrats  who  are  ignor- 
ing our  obligation  to  families. 

Although  a  number  of  Items  in  the 
final  Zebley  regulation  troubled  me,  I 
am  primarily  concerned  with  the  pub- 
lic comment  period  length  of  60  days. 
The  development  and  implementation 
of  the  Zebley  regulation  is  an  under- 
taking of  enormous  proportion  and 
nothing  short  of  historic.  No  longer 
should  our  thousands  of  disabled  chil- 
dren be  unfairly  denied  disability  bene- 
fits as  my  young  constituent  Brian 
Zebley  was. 

The  implementation  of  Zebley  will 
barely  be  underway  when  the  public 
comment  period  ends.  This  is  not  right. 
A  60  day  comment  period  ensures  there 
will  be  only  comments  from  those  who 
will  be  receiving  benefits  and  no  com- 
ments from  anyone  who  is  "dis- 
allowed" or  denied  benefits — because 
getting  a  "no"  takes  100  days,  accord- 
ing to  SSA. 

Today  I  call  upon  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Sullivan  to  imme- 
diately extend  this  period  to  at  least 
150  days.  Extending  the  comment  pe- 
riod will  maximize  the  opportunity  for 
comment  from  families,  experts,  and 
practitioners.  Not  extending  it  could 
jeopardize  millions  of  children  and 
their  families. 

With  the  Zebley  decision,  low-income 
disabled  children,  their  parents,  and 
their  siblings — "families"  those  basic 
building  blocks  of  society— have  the 
promise  of  enjoying  greater  power  to, 
as  the  President  said,  "chart  their  own 
destiny." 

Locating  all  of  the  Zebley  families  is 
going  to  be  difficult,  but  they  deserve 
our  help.  On  March  20,  1990,  a  law  that 
mandates  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  establish  a  permanent 
program  that  makes  special  efforts  to 
reach  SSI  eligible  disabled  and  blind 
children  went  into  effect.  I  offered  this 
provision  as  an  amendment  to  the  1989 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  As  the 
first  anniversary  of  this  law  ap- 
Iffoaches,  I  understand  that  outreach 
efforts  to  the  families  of  disabled  and 
blind  children  are  just  getting  under- 
way. Furthermore  these  efforts  are  a 


component  of  SSA's  overall  outreach 
efforts  rather  than  a  specific  initiative 
focusing  on  children  as  mandated  by 
law.  SSA  should  remember  the  Presi- 
dent's profamily  message  and  its  role 
in  helping  families. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the 
leadership  needed  within  the  adminis- 
tration can  be  garnered  to  ensure  that 
this  new  regulation  will  keep  families 
intact. 

We  must  keep  our  promise  to  this 
country's  disabled  children  and  their 
families." 


February  20,  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PAUL 
VOLBERDING 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  devastation  of  AIDS  has  been  felt 
in  every  corner  of  society,  not  least  by 
those  suffering  from  the  disease,  their 
families  and  the  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  care  for  them.  One  Min- 
nesota native  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
discovering  all  he  can  about  AIDS  and 
to  caring  for  its  victims. 

Dr.  Paul  Volberdlng,  a  Univeresity  of 
Minnesota  trained  physician,  professor, 
and  researcher  h£is  contributed  much 
to  our  understanding  of  AIDS.  In  the 
pa«t  decade,  he  has  become  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  respected  experts  in  the 
field.  He  combines  professional  skills 
with  personal  compassion  to  lead  the 
charge  against  a  tough  foe. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Volberdlng  de- 
serves our  thanks  and  our  congratula- 
tions for  everything  he  has  accom- 
plished. I  ask  that  the  following  article 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Alumni  Association  magazine  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 

Te.vder  Mercy 
(By  Peter  J.  Kizibos) 
len  Paul  Volberding  showed  up  for  his 
first  day  of  work  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital  in  early  1981.  he  expected  his  career 
to  follow  a  traditional  path.  Yet  the  young 
University  of  Minnesota- trained  doctor  was 
about  to  receive  a  jolting  orientation  to  his 
life's  work.  From  the  very  beginning,  his 
personal  and  professional  future  would  be 
cloeely  linked  to  the  unexpected— and  his- 
toric—<;ircumstances  of  that  first  morning 
on  the  cancer  ward. 

Volberding  found  himself  staring  straight 
into  the  face  of  a  strange,  unfamiliar  enemy: 
a  rare  form  of  cancer  ravaging  an  unlikely 
victim.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  first 
disagnosed  cases  of  what  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  most  deadly  epidemic  of  the  twen- 
tieth century:  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  or  AIDS.  The  disease,  caused  by  a 
vinis  that  breaks  down  part  of  the  body's  im- 
mune system.  leaves  the  body  vulnerable  to 
a  variety  of  unusual  infections. 

Volberding  and  his  colleagues  at  San  Fran- 
cisco General  immediately  sensed  that  some- 
thing was  different  about  the  22-year-old 
male  patient  suffering  from  Kaposi's  sar- 
coma. The  rare  form  of  cancer,  usually  found 
among  elderly  Jewish  men  and  elderly  men 
of  Mediterranean  descent,  seemed  out  of 
place  here.  The  man's  severely  wasted  condi- 
tion, caused  by  the  cancer  and  several  major 
infections,  was  alarming.  "It  just  wasn't  sub- 
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tie,"  Volberding  says.  "It  was  a  strange  new 
disease  and  very  challenging.  From  the  very 
first  patient,  we  recognized  that  we  didn't 
know  anything  about  what  we  were  seeing." 

Doctors  in  San  Francisco  were  not  the 
only  otes  aware  of  this  new  clinical  phe- 
nomenon, which  began  to  appear  in  metro- 
politan medical  areas  across  the  country.  At 
about  the  same  time  Volberding  saw  his  first 
AIDS  patient,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta  were  receiving  reports  from 
New  ■york  and  Los  Angeles  describing  young, 
gay  male  patients  with  the  rare  cancer.  Soon 
scientijts  identified  AIDS,  which  proceeded 
to  claim  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
lives. 

In  tile  beginning,  Volberding  had  little 
trouble  looking  at  AIDS  as  a  clinical  phe- 
nomenon and  studying  it  through  the  eyes  of 
a  detadhed  scientists.  In  the  next  few  years, 
however,  he  would  be  forced  to  confront  his 
innermost  fears  about  the  virus.  "The  fear 
didn't  really  start  until  the  end  of  '82  when 
we  begin  to  see  the  cases  of  transfusion-re- 
lated AIDS,"  Volberding  says.  "That's  when 
it  became  really  obvious  that  this  was  an  In- 
fectloui  disease.  From  the  end  of  '82  until 
mid-'84,  when  we  had  one  of  the  prototypes 
of  the  antibody  test,  we  were  running 
scared.'" 

In  those  days,  Volberding  and  his  staff  had 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  they  might  al- 
ready be  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
Volberding's  wife,  Molly  Coke,  is  also  a  phy- 
sician and  a  prominent  AIDS  researcher  (the 
two  mat  on  a  cancer  ward  when  Volberding 
was  a  research  fellow  at  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral). "We  lived  with  the  intense  fear  that  we 
were  going  to  die  or  that  we  were  going  to 
spread  the  virus  or  whatever  it  was  to  our 
kids."  Volberding  recalls.  "For  a  long  time 
we  had  an  unwritten  agreement  that  we 
couldn't  talk  about  it  at  home.  It  was  too 
frightening. 

"Any  time  I  had  a  fever  or  a  cough,  I  was 
sure  it  was  AIDS,"  he  says.  "It  was  an  im- 
portant; thing  to  have  gone  through.  It 
makes  the  fear  much  less  abstract.  WTien  I 
hear  silrgeons  worrying  about  catching  HIV 
[human  immune  deficiency  virus],  even 
though  I  don't  know  the  world  from  their 
perspeative,  I  can  understand.  I  do  know  fear 
from  a  personal  perspective." 

Yet  Volberding  is  hard  on  those  who  har- 
bor irrational  fears  based  on  Ignorance  of  the 
disease  and  how  it  is  transmitted.  "We 
worked  with  these  patients  for  years  with 
absolutely  no  particular  precautions,  before 
we  thought  that  it  was  an  infection,  and 
none  of  us  in  patient  care  was  infected,"  he 
says.  "It  makes  me  very  unsympathetic  to 
people  who  worry  about  getting  AIDS  in 
their  office  or  from  a  phone  or  from  a  coffee 
cup.  We've  been  there,  shaken  hands,  shared 
cups,  hugged  our  patients,  examined  without 
gloves." 

It's  a.  gray,  overcast  midsummer  morning 
in  San  Francisco,  Volberding's  first  day  back 
at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital— a  red- 
brick building  located  in  one  of  the  city's 
less  glamorous  neighborhoods — after  the 
Sixth  international  Conference  on  AIDS.  As 
cochair  of  the  conference,  Volberding  spent 
the  better  part  of  a  year  working  to  coordi- 
nate the  world's  premier  scientific  meeting 
on  AIDS. 

Volberding's  office  window  looks  out  on 
downtown  San  Francisco,  the  city  with  the 
second-highest  population  of  AIDS  and  HIV- 
infected  patients.  The  gay  community,  one 
of  the  groups  most  devastated  by  AIDS,  is 
highly  Visible  and  well  organized  here.  It  has 
challenged  the  medical  establishment  and 
politicians  to  take  the  epidemic  seriously 
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and  forced  them  to  confront  the  tremendous 
human  toll  of  AIDS.  A  small  sign  on  his  door 
expresses  Volberding's  philosophy:  "Walls 
will  not  protect  us  from  AIDS.  But  knowl- 
edge can." 

Dressed  in  a  gray  suit,  blue-pln-strlped 
shirt,  and  yellow  tie,  Volberding  appears 
calm  and  unruffled  and  ready  for  a  full  day's 
work.  He  has  no  time  to  waste.  His  boundless 
energy  has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  war 
on  AIDS.  His  efforts  to  stem  the  tide — to  de- 
velop new  drugs  to  combat  the  disease,  to 
provide  medical  care  and  emotional  support 
for  those  with  AIDS,  and  to  promote  edu- 
cation to  slow  the  spread  of  AIDS — have  been 
widely  recognized. 

When  he  became  chief  of  oncology  at  the 
hospital  in  1963.  'Volberding  and  his  staff  es- 
tablished the  nation's  first  academic  AIDS 
division  at  the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco.  With  help  from  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Volberding  and  his  colleagues  estab- 
lished San  Francisco  General's  AIDS  pro- 
gram, which  has  become  a  model  that  is 
studied  and  emulated  by  care  providers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
And  Volberding.  as  director  of  the  AIDS  pro- 
gram, has  become  a  leading  spokesperson  for 
a  compassionate  approach  to  treating  pa- 
tients. From  the  very  beginning,  Volberding 
advocated  a  broad,  community-based  ap- 
proach to  treating  AIDS  and  HIV-infected 
patients. 

In  addition  to  his  hospital  responsibilities. 
Volberding  is  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  director  of  the  Center  for  AIDS  Re- 
search and  chief  of  the  medical  oncology  di- 
vision there.  He  has  supervised  numerous 
clinical  research  studies,  including  a  key  in- 
vestigation into  A2rr — a  drug  that  effec- 
tively slows  the  steady  progress  of  AIDS  and 
reduces  some  patients'  symptoms.  He  has 
earned  an  outstanding  reputation  as  an 
AIDS  clinical  researcher  and  is  widely  con- 
sidered California's  biggest  name  in  the 
field.  Among  the  many  accolades  Volberding 
has  collected  is  one  from  former  San  Fran- 
cisco Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein:  "You  are  a 
bright  light  in  the  darkness  of  AIDS.  Please 
continue  on,"  she  wrote.  Margaret  Fischl. 
M.D.,  director  of  the  comprehensive  AIDS 
program  at  the  University  of  Miami  (Flor- 
ida), is  another  of  Volberding's  many  boost- 
ers. "Very  early  in  the  game,  they  tried  to 
assess  what  the  demands  of  caring  and  treat- 
ing AIDS  patents  would  be  and  how  they 
could  serve  them,"  she  says.  "He  has  a  lot  of 
insight  and  empathy  for  caregivers.  He 
makes  an  effort  to  see  all  sides.  He's  been 
willing  to  adapt  and  change  and  admit  mis- 
takes, to  move  with  AIDS  and  progress  with 
it.  He  has  very  strong  leadership  skills." 

Born  in  1949,  Volberding  grew  up  on  a  farm 
near  Rochester,  Minnesota.  Proximity  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  influenced  his  later  interest  in 
medicine.  "There  was  a  sense  of  excitement 
about  medicine  there,"  he  says.  "I'm  sure 
it's  much  more  evident  there  than  any  place 
in  the  world.  It's  not  just  medicine,  it's  med- 
icine and  science." 

A  tenth-grade  biology  teacher  encouraged 
him  to  pursue  his  scientific  bent.  "He  was 
the  first  person  I  recall  in  my  life  who  said. 
'Paul,  you  have  talent,  you  can  do  some- 
thing.'" After  Volberding's  junior  year  in 
high  school,  and  with  the  biology  teacher's 
blessing,  Volberding  applied  to  a  summer 
science  program  at  St.  Olaf  College  in 
Northfleld,  Minnesota.  "I  loved  it."  he  says. 

After  high  school,  he  headed  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  where  he  planned  to  prepare 
for  a  career  In  medicine.  The  school's  reputa- 


tion for  fostering  an  intense  academic  envi- 
ronment appealed  to  his  already  strong  work 
ethic.  "I  was  masochistic,  I  guess.  I  wanted 
to  push  myself.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Chicago  be- 
cause of  its  reputation  as  an  intellectual 
pressure  cooker.  And  it  was,"  Volberding 
says. 

Life  outside  the  ivory  tower  was  also  in- 
tense during  his  four  years  in  Chicago.  While 
he  concentrated  on  his  biology  studies  and 
worked  in  a  lab.  many  of  his  fellow  students 
became  political  activists  and  were  swept  up 
in  the  protests  of  the  1960s,  including  those 
at  the  1968  Democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. "I  worked  with  a  wonderful  virologist 
and  pediatrician,  which  really  kept  me  sane 
during  that  period."  he  says. 

After  graduation.  Volberding  was  looking 
for  a  more  "normal"  environment  in  which 
to  pursue  his  professional  career.  He  turned 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Although  he 
never  seriously  doubted  his  vocational  direc- 
tion, on  first  arriving  at  the  University  Med- 
ical School,  he  pondered  the  relevance  of  his 
esoteric  studies  of  cell  biology.  "I  remember 
the  dean's  welcoming  lecture  to  the  incom- 
ing class,  talking  about  B-cells  and  T-cells 
and  lymphocytes  and  the  immune  system.  I 
remember  thinking.  'My  God.  this  is  hope- 
less. Who  would  ever  care,  be  able  to  sort 
this  out.  what  relevance  does  this  have?"" 
The  answer  comes  quickly  now;  "That's 
what  life  is."  he  says. 

At  Minnesota.  Volberding  excelled  in  his 
academic  studies  and  found  himself  more 
and  more  attracted  to  medical  research.  As  a 
student  researcher,  he  worked  in  the  lab  of 
Professor  Charles  Moldow.  M.D.,  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital.  Volberding 
won  a  Livermore  Award  for  his  outstanding 
efforts.  It  gave  his  self-confidence  a  valuable 
boost,  he  says.  Moldow  steered  Volberding  to 
contacts  he  had  in  San  Francisco,  which 
eventually  led  to  Volberding's  job  there. 

Volberding's  experience  at  San  Francisco 
General  caused  him  to  reconsider  the  career 
path  he  had  so  carefully  planned.  When  he 
first  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  pa- 
tient care  there,  he  was  much  more  inter- 
ested in  research,  but  "I  quickly  fell  in  love 
with  [patient  care],  with  people  who  were 
really  sick  and  really  needed  help — psycho- 
logical as  well  as  physical  help."  he  says. 
"Being  able  to  sit  and  talk  with  people  about 
real  things  was  important  to  me,  and  still  is. 
It's  a  big  part  of  what  I  do  here." 

Volberding  still  carves  out  time  to  do  pa- 
tient consultations  whenever  he  can.  Al- 
though he  enjoys  being  able  to  help  someone 
face  to  face,  he  does  not  emerge  from  these 
encounters  unscarred.  "If  you're  a  good  doc- 
tor delivering  primary  care,  you  shouldn't 
get  so  close  to  the  patients  that  you  can't  be 
at  least  somewhat  objective,  but  you  also 
can't  be  so  distant  that  you  don't  feel  their 
pain.  With  this  disease,  where  every  patient 
goes  through  horrible  pain  in  a  number  of 
senses,  and  ends  up  dying,  you  hurt  a  lot  as 
a  physician  if  you  care  for  a  number  of  AIDS 
patients.  And  you  should.  You  worry  if  it 
doesn't  hurt,"  he  says. 

This  afternoon  Volberding  meets  with  a 
patient  from  southern  California.  The  man. 
who  is  starting  to  display  symptoms  of 
AIDS,  is  here  to  seek  Volberding's  advice  on 
navigating  through  a  complex  maze  of  treat- 
ment options.  Inevitably,  the  issues  of  con- 
fidentiality and  health  care  insurance  to 
cover  AIDS  treatment  become  central  sub- 
jects of  their  conversation.  "People  try  to 
hold  on  so  that  they  can  protect  their  job. 
their  insurance,  their  confidentiality  in  the 
workplace,  until  their  disease  becomes  so  ad- 
vanced that  it  becomes  futile."  Volberding 
says. 


If  the  "them  against  us"  mentality  tjrpl- 
fies  the  worst  possible  reaction  to  AIDS. 
Volberding  offers  a  compelling  alternative. 
His  common-sense  appro«u:h  and  his  ability 
to  communicate  compassion  have  made  him 
one  of  the  medical  community's  leading 
spokespersons  in  the  fight  against  AIDS.  A 
voice  of  reason  during  the  country's  confus- 
ing and  ambivalent  struggle  with  AIDS. 
Volberding  is  frequently  asked  to  appear  on 
shows  such  as  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  News 
Hour.  Nightllne.  and  This  Week  With  David 
Brinkley. 

"His  ability  to  speak  for  the  sane  and  sen- 
sible approach  to  the  HIV-infected  patient— 
especially  in  the  national  media— is  his  lead- 
ing contribution."  Moldow  says.  "He  does 
very  well  in  front  of  a  camera  or  in  front  of 
a  large  televised  public  forum.  He  is  good- 
looking,  he  has  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  and  he 
thinks  slowly,  sensibly,  and  articulately  on 
bis  feet  so  he  comes  across  as  a  balanced 
human  being  who  is  at  once  thoughtful  and 
compassionate.  That's  been  a  lifesaver  na- 
tionally at  a  time  when  there  was  a  lot  of 
hysteria." 

Ironically,  the  man  who  shied  away  from 
the  protests  of  the  sixties  found  himself  ne- 
gotiating with  some  of  the  nineties'  most  vo- 
ciferous protesters  at  the  recent  AIDS  con- 
ference. Organizing  the  conference  took 
much  more  than  organizational  savvy: 
Volberding's  diplomatic  skills  were  in  great 
demand.  Tension  was  high  among  the  sci- 
entific community,  political  leaders,  and 
AIDS  activists,  who  were  concerned  that  not 
enough  is  l>eing  done  to  combat  the  disease. 

Volberding  brought  key  community  groupa 
together  to  help  plan  the  conference,  made 
sure  that  activists  could  express  their  views 
on  the  issues,  and  hired  a  community  liaison 
person  with  strong  connections  to  and  credi- 
bility in  San  Francisco's  gay  community. 

Although  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  open- 
ness prevailed  before  and  during  the  con- 
ference, there  were  tense  moments  when 
L>oui8  Sullivan.  U.S.  secretary  of  health  and 
human  services,  was  shouted  down  by  dem- 
onstrators protesting  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's policy  on  AIDS.  "My  iwnonal  view 
right  now  is  that  it  wasn't  the  right  strat- 
egy." Volberding  says.  "But  I  guess  I've 
learned  over  the  past  couple  of  years  watch- 
ing the  activists  that  often  what  they  do 
seems  to  be  the  wrong  strategy.  As  often  as 
not.  I  come  around  to  saying,  'Well,  they 
made  a  point.'  I  believe  that  other  ways  of 
expressing  their  feelings  would  have  made 
the  same  point  without  alienating  some  of 
the  people  they  did  ....  Demonstrations, 
which  prevent  a  dialogue,  are  perpetuating 
the  sense  of  conflict.  My  own  goal  is  to  try 
to  bring  about  more  healing,  more  of  a  sense 
of  community,  especially  given  that  we  have 
such  a  clear  common  goal  here." 

Volberding's  inclusive  spirit  was  impor- 
tant, but  he  was  tough  when  he  needed  to  be, 
Fischl  says.  "He  worked  hard  to  make  sure 
[the  activist  groups]  were  involved,  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  speak,  and  inte- 
grate them  into  the  program,  I  think  he 
made  them  realize,  up  front,  that  if  things 
got  out  of  hand  in  the  scientific  session,  po- 
lice would  be  brought  in  because  the  con- 
ference had  to  go  on.  He  was  understanding, 
but  also  somewhat  hard-nosed.  [The  con- 
ference] could  not  be  shut  down  by 
protestors." 

Volberding  says  he  grew  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  having  activists  participate  in  the 
conference.  "Having  the  leader  of  New  York 
ACT  UP  as  part  of  the  opening  ceremony  is 
something  that  probably— left  to  our  own  de- 
vices— we    wouldn't   have    thought    of   two 
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years  ago.  We  wouldn't  have  been  courageous 
enough  to  do  that."  In  the  end.  the  com- 
promises were  worthwhile,  he  says.  "We 
made  the  point  throughout  the  conference 
that  there  really  is  a  necessary  interaction 
between  the  physicians-scientists-policy- 
makers and  the  HIV-infected  community." 

The  gay  community  appreciates 
Volberdlng's  leadership.  "I  would  describe 
Paul  in  three  words:  fa-bu-lous."  says  Jesse 
Dobson.  an  ACT  UP  spokesperson  in  San 
Francisco.  "I  tried  to  talk  him  Into  quitting 
as  a  doctor  and  Joining  ACT  UP.  I  think  all 
scientists  are  a  little  too  concerned  with 
their  scientific  reputation  and  their  credibil- 
ity. I  wish  they'd  be  more  aggressive  and 
allow  patients  to  take  more  risks,  but  they 
are  clinicians  and  it's  their  job.  He  balances 
the  two  very  well." 

Dealing  with  the  politics  of  AIDS  is  an  ev- 
eryday part  of  Volberdlng's  job.  It  comes 
with  the  territory.  Unlike  some  top  re- 
searchers who  might  prefer  to  remain  clois- 
tered In  the  safe  confines  of  the  lab, 
Volberdlng  courts  controversy  by  serving  in 
a  high-visibility  leadership  role.  He  doesn't 
shy  away  from  the  need  to  face  the  tough 
questions  directly. 

"The  federal  government  has  to  play  a 
much  more  active  role  in  patient  care,"  he 
says.  "The  cities  have  been  shouldering  an 
undue  burden.  It's  not  San  Francisco's  fault 
or  New  York's  fault  or  Miami's  fault  that 
the  epidemic  has  landed  in  their  midst. 

"AIDS  In  many  ways  just  puts  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  our  whole  health  care  system.  It 
shows  us  our  strengths  as  well  as  our  weak- 
nesses. What  we  clearly  recognize  is  that 
being  limited  in  your  access  to  health  care 
because  you  don't  have  money  is  just  not 
fair.  And  It's  just  not  fair  to  expect  cities  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  national  failure.  " 

Volberdlng  is  tough  on  political  leaders 
who  lack  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  do 
something  abovit  AIDS,  fearing  that  it  will 
cost  them  votes.  "In  this  sense,  I've  got  less 
and  less  respect  for  a  lot  of  politicians.  They 
say,  'Yes  we  understand,  privately  we  sup- 
port you.  But  we  can't  do  it  publicly  because 
we're  afraid  of  what  it's  going  to  do  to  our 
re-election  chances.'" 

Neither  should  physicians  pass  the  buck; 
they  must  recognize  and  accept  their  social 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  AIDS. 
Volberdlng  says.  "If  our  goal  is  to  stop  trans- 
mission of  AIDS,  develop  effective  treat- 
ments, and  get  those  treatments  to  people. 
then  we  have  to  be  interested  in  the  social 
side  of  It  as  well  as  the  biomedical  side,  be- 
cause It's  on  the  social  side  that  those  treat- 
ments actually  get  translated  into  benefits.  " 

Keeping  AIDS  a  high  priority  on  the  na- 
tion's agenda  Isn't  easy  as  the  public  tires  of 
hearing  about  AIDS  and  decides  it's  a  prob- 
lem that  doesn't  affect  them.  "It's  a  strategy 
that's  not  going  to  work,  though." 
Volberdlng  says.  "The  fact  is,  this  virus  is 
here.  No  amount  of  denial  is  going  to  make 
It  go  away  on  Its  own.  You  can  get  reassured 
or  panic,  depending  on  how  you  want  to  look 
at  It.  The  virus  has  infected  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

"We're  seeing  that  the  virus  is  starting  to 
affect  people  literally  everywhere.  I  know 
from  talking  with  people  in  my  parents' 
church  in  extremely  rural  Minnesota  that 
there  are  people  there  who  have  AIDS— 
maybe  not  people  In  the  church,  but  sons  of 
people  In  the  church  who  have  moved  back 
home  or  people  in  the  small  towns  who  have 
AIDS." 

When  It  comes  to  AIDS,  no  man  is  an  is- 
land, Volberdlng  says.  Yet  society's  mixed 
response  to  the  AIDS  epidemic  often  reflects 


tho  belief  that  our  neighbor's  problem  is  not 
our  own.  "It  says  we're  willing  to  ignore  a 
problem  if  we  think  It  doesn't  affect  us — de- 
fining 'us'  as  narrowly  as  you  can  imagine. 
It's  not  us'  if  It's  a  black  person.  It's  not  "us' 
if  it's  a  poor  person  or  a  drug-using  person  or 
a  fay  person.  We  pretend  that  there  are 
walls  around  us,  when  In  fact  we're  all  living 
in  one  big  tent."* 


February  20,  1991 


I  JULIA  CHANG  BLOCK 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
pa«t  Sunday  I  came  across  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Parade  magazine  sec- 
tion of  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 
This  piece  on  Ambassador  Julia  Chang 
Bloch,  the  chief  United  States  emis- 
sary to  Nepal,  moved  me. 

Born  as  Chang  Chih-hsing  in  China, 
Bloch  and  her  family  fled  to  Hong  Kong 
shortly  after  the  Communist  takeover 
of  China.  Her  successful  academic 
achievements  at  both  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkley  and  Harvard  epit- 
omize a  Horatio  Alger-like  success 
story.  UTien  this  is  coupled  with  her 
achievements  in  the  line  of  duty  as 
both  the  head  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development's  Asia  and  Near 
East  bureau,  and  currently  as  the  Am- 
bassador to  Nepal,  her  steady  rise 
along  the  path  of  the  American  dream 
is  certainly  not  surprising. 

Bloch's  skillful  handling  of  American 
afffcirs  during  the  Nepalese  civil  unrest 
of  this  past  year,  not  only  represented 
the  United  States  Government  exceed- 
ingly well  in  an  extremely  poor  situa- 
tion, but  it  protected  the  lives  of  near- 
ly 2,000  Americans. 

Julia  Chang  Bloch  is  a  dedicated,  sin- 
cere individual  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt 
of  irratitude  for  so  humbly,  yet  so  effec- 
tively, serving  her  country,  and  in 
doing  so  she  provides  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  hard  work  and  perse- 
verance can  result  in. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  ear- 
lier referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Parade,  Feb.  3.  1991) 

Her  Life  Is  "A  Message" 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  statute  of  the  Kings  father  was  get- 
ting mauled  in  downtown  Katmandu.  More 
than  100,000  frenzied  protesters  had  stormed 
the  palace  gate.  Gunfire  filled  the  square. 
The  police  were  weary  from  the  week-long 
demonstration. 

Julia  Chang  Bloch  stood  in  the  eye  of  that 
unexpected  political  hurricane  last  April 
when  it  swept  through  this  Himalayan  king- 
dom wedged  between  India  and  China.  As  the 
newly  appointed  U.S.  ambassador  to  Nepal, 
Bloch  arrived  just  in  time  to  settle  in  for  the 
revolution. 

Sven  veteran  ambassadors  need  help  in 
sucsh  crises.  But  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  could  breathe  easy.  Bloch  was  keeping 
Waehington  posted  around  the  clock  and  en- 
suring the  safety  and  possible  evacuation  of 
nearly  2000  Americans.  During  the  tumult, 
the  palace  and  the  revolutionaries  both 
trusted  her  to  help  sift  through  countless  ru- 
mors. When  the  debris  settled,  there  were  no 
dead  Americans,  none  of  the  usual  com- 
plaints that  a  U.S.  Embassy  wasn't  there  in 


a  time  of  need.  In  fact,  Nepal's  new  prime 
minister.  K.P.  Bhattarai.  66.  calls  Bloch  an 
ally  and  a  friend.  "She  is  a  very  impressive 
person,''  he  says. 

Since  April,  King  Birendra  has  freed  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners.  Nepal's  new 
leaders  have  shaped  a  new  constitution  and 
expect  to  hold  springtime  elections — the 
country's  first  free  elections  in  30  years. 

Julia  Chang  Bloch  is  the  first  U.S.  ambas- 
sador of  Asian  descent  in  American  history. 
The  job  is  custom-tailored  to  her  skills. 
Bloch  may  be  our  government's  best  spokes- 
man in  the  Orient.  "I  sound  like  a  sugar- 
coated  patriot,"  she  concedes,  "but  in  what 
other  country  could  a  person  like  me  become 
an  ambassador  in  less  than  a  generation?" 

Bloch.  48.  was  born  Chang  Chih-hsing  In 
China,  where  her  late  father.  Chang  Fu-yun, 
headed  the  customs  office  before  the  Com- 
munist overthrow  in  1949.  In  1951,  he  fled  to 
Hong  Kong  with  his  family.  Fluent  in  Eng- 
lish, Cftang  Fu-yun  had  been  the  first  Chi- 
nese graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School.  In 
Hong  Kong,  he  got  a  visa  to  return  to  the 
U.S.  and  became  an  adviser  to  the  Asian 
Foundation  in  San  Francisco,  then  had  his 
wife  and  children  follow.  When  they  joined 
him,  ha  opened  the  Bible  and  picked  English 
names  for  his  children:  Julia,  Rhoda  and 
Samuel. 

His  wife,  Eva,  worked  as  a  supermarket 
clerk  while  studying  accounting.  Though 
only  33,  when  she  tried  to  get  work,  she  was 
told  sh*  was  too  old.  Applying  for  a  waitress 
job,  sh9  was  told  candidly  that  the  boss  did 
not  hire  Chinese. 

Julia  Chang's  start  was  not  auspicious  ei- 
ther. Since  she  spoke  no  English,  the  school 
placed  her  with  retarded  students.  But  with- 
in a  year,  thanks  to  her  father's  tutoring, 
Julia  won  a  speaking  contest^in  English- 
sponsored  by  a  local  debating  society.  Her 
subject,  "What  it  means  to  be  an  American." 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  in  1964,  she  joined  the 
Peace  Corps,  serving  in  Southeast  Asia  until 
1966.  She  earned  her  master's  degree  from 
Harvard  in  government  and  East  Asia  re- 
gional Btudies  in  1967.  In  1968,  she  married 
the  reaJ-estate  attorney  Stuart  Bloch,  then 
returned  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  two  years. 
She  worked  on  the  Senate  staff  from  1971  to 
1976  before  serving  as  a  fellow  at  Harvard's 
Institute  of  Politics  (1980-81).  From  1981  to 
1988.  Block  worked  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID),  rising  to  head 
its  Asia  and  Near  East  bureau.  Lori  Forman, 
a  co-worker  at  AID,  says:  "If  there  was  any- 
one still  working  there  after  I  left  at  night, 
it  wouia  be  Julia." 

Bloch  may  be  a  workaholic,  but  she  also 
knows  how  to  relax  and  entertain.  She's 
probably  as  good  a  host  as  any  U.S.  ambas- 
sador anywhere.  She  has  a  playful  wit  and 
can  shift  from  sassy  to  serious  in  a  split  sec- 
ond. 

Bloch's  popularity  stems  from  her  charm 
and  from  representing  the  United  States — 
the  first  nation  to  publicly  urge  the  king  of 
Nepal  00  heed  the  cry  for  human  rights.  Be- 
cause of  Bloch's  Asian  roots,  her  appoint- 
ment 13  seen  as  a  sign  of  respect  for  Nepal's 
culture.  "It  is  like  going  home,"  she  says  of 
her  post  along  China's  border. 

She  says  the  U.S.  has  only  limited  ability 
to  help  solve  Nepal's  huge  problems.  One  of 
the  10  poorest  nations  in  the  world,  its  spec- 
tacular Himalayan  terrain  has  few  roads  and 
poor  communications.  The  country  has  miles 
of  decimated  forests  and  has  endured  land- 
slides, flooding,  a  loss  of  crops.  A  trade  dis- 
pute with  India  created  shortages  of  food  and 
oil.  The  average  wage  in  Nepal:  about  $160  a 
year. 
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Bloch  Bays  she  bad  hoped  Nepal's  new 
democratic  movement  would  Inspire  the  U.S. 
to  fflve  more  than  the  S13  million  budgeted 
to  aid  Nepal  this  year.  But  the  total  remains 
grenerally  flxed. 

Of  her  ambassadorship,  she  says.  "I  guess 
my  appointment  in  itself  is  a  message  about 
what  America  stands  for,  a  land  where  there 
Is  opportunity." 

Bloch  says  she  Is  fortunate  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  proud  to  have  been  born  Chinese. 
When  sworn  In  as  ambassador,  she  summed 
up  her  life  In  one  sentence:  "The  road  from 
refugee  to  ambassador  is  the  American 
dream  fulfilled." 

(Our  reporter,  Jim  Lynch,  interviewed  Am- 
bassador Bloch  In  Nepal.)* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANNABELL 
HENDRICK80N 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  congrratulate  a  distln- 
grulshed  Mlnnesotan  who  was  recently 
honored  at  a  child  care  conference  In 
Mankato.  MN. 

Annabell  Hendrlckson  was  among 
those  who  received  the  Excellence  in 
Child  Nutrition  Award  for  1990. 

Ms.  Hendrlckson  has  been  a  licensed 
child  care  provider  for  20  years.  She  is 
a  single  parent  who  raised  and  edu- 
cated her  own  4  children  with  her  child 
care  Income  alone.  Not  only  is  she  a  de- 
serving winner  of  the  child  nutrition 
award,  but  she  is  outstanding  as  a  child 
care  giver.  Her  home  could  be  a  na- 
tional example  of  excellence  for  all 
people  seeking  to  enter  the  world  of  li- 
censed family  child  care.  It  is  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  bring  the 
name  of  Annabell  Hendrlckson  to  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

In  the  same  breath,  I  would  point  out 
that  each  year  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program  provides  nutritious  meals  and 
snacks  to  over  1.2  million  children  in 
child  care  centers  and  day  care  homes. 
In  the  tradition  of  the  former  Senator 
f^om  Minnesota,  Rudy  Boschwitz.  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  guarantee  child  nutri- 
tion.* 
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SENATE  QUARTERLY  MAIL  COSTS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  required 
by  section  6  of  Senate  Resolution  212, 
agreed  to  November  19,  1989,  and  sec- 
tion 318  of  Public  Law  101-520,  I  am 
submitting  the  summary  tabulations  of 
Senate  mass  mail  costs  for  the  quar- 
ters ending  September  30  and  December 
31,  1990,  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
along  with  the  quarterly  statements 
ft'om  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  setting 
forth  the  Senate's  total  postage  costs 
for  the  quarters. 
The  material  follows: 

SENATE  QUARTERLY  MASS  MAIL  VOLUMES  AND  COSTS 
FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1990 


SiMton 


Totil 


Pncm 

petcip- 

It3 


Tolil  cost 


Cost  per 

cipiti 


Stnilon 


Tolil 
pieces 


PNCtS 

P«fCOP- 

itl 


Totil  cost 


Cost  pet 
cipita 


Unnstrani  0 

Biwus 169.662 

Btfltstn 423.050 

Biden  ....„ 

Binnmin 430.275 


Bond 

Bored  

Bosclnnt:  . 

BrtOley 

Bniio 

Biytn  

Bumpers  .. 
BurOicli  ... 

Bums  

B»rt  

Cliafee  

Coats  

Coctiran  . 
Colien  .  , 
Conrad 


749.900 

■■4b2!46d 

2.237 
69.500 
168.539 
134.300 
93.500 
475.910 

50.250 


311.065 


Cranston 2.679.900 


D'Amato 

Dantorth _ 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Biion  

Dodd 

Dole .-.. 

Domenici 

Dunntwrjer _.... 

bm   

Ford __ , 

fowler   

Gam  

Glenn  

Gore    „ 

Gorton     _ 

Graham  

Gramm  . 

Grassley  ._ 

Harliin  

Hatch  

Hattield  

Hetlin    _.... 

Heini 

Helms - 

Hollmi  

Humphrey _. 

Inouye  

Jeffords  „.. 

Johnston -_ 

Kjssebaum  

Hasten  

Kenned»  „ 

Kerrey  

Kerry 

Kohl  

Ijutenberj ..... 

Leahy  

lewn    -   

bel)erman  

Uti  

U|ar 

Mack 

McCam    

McClure  

t*cConnell  

Metnnbaum  ._ _. 

Uikulski  „. 

Mitchell   

Moynihan „ 

Muhowski  

Nickles   

Nunn 

Packmod 

Pell 

Pressler _„„ 

Pryor  

Reid 

Riegle  

RoOP     „ 

Rockefeller 

Roth  

Rudman  ...„....._ 

Santord  

Sartanes  

Sasser  ,. 

Shelby  

Simon 

Simpson  

Specter 

Stewns 

Symms  

Thurmond „ 

WalMp 

Warner  

Wilson  

Wirth  


3.900.S40 

"141669 

4.070 

1.460.B30 


401.464 
5.42t 


1.097.200 
432,300 
219.325 
547.881 
122.658 


544.400 
919.050 

liob 


202.500 
17.750 


757.145 


77,925 

8.100 

576,350 

151.085 

145^275 
149,750 
201.320 
31.533 
19.250 


.21050 
.02490 

0 

.28159 
.14536 

0 
09244 
.00029 
.01586 
15170 
.05582 
.14167 
.59046 

0 
.05035 

0 

0 

0 

.47131 
.09221 
,21731 

0 
19814 
.00114 
12531 

0 

0 

0 
09384 
.00326 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
23046 
03412 
01291 
19292 
04319 


25,733,88 
69.477.86 


69.637.38 
110,770  99 

'62.276.71 
3.384,57 
11.277.34 
32.68201 
21.599.55 
14,735.38 
75.400.86 

6!945il 


45.969  94 
417,707,81 
613.063  IS 

26^78549 

3.467  64 

187,043  14 


68.71900 
4.495  45 


150,239.17 
68.53195 
36.335  49 
86.056  12 
15.759  68 


13220 
.07633 


00037 


.35714 
00405 


0 


78.858  79 
130  J28  44 

266  28 


33.675  79 
3.041  94 


15657     107,619.56 


.01318 
.00166 
07450 
26646 
] 

04485 
,05713 
03599 
00249 
.00541 


0 


13,874.55 

167  69 

90.591  60 

23.81174 


0 


20.302  68 
21.484  98 
31.438  41 
6,085  91 
3,67122 


400,060         10734       67.746  08 
0 
0 
0 


7.045 
196.110 
254,000 

127^320 
492,207 
43.178 
87.885 
457.899 
595.300 

24i;564 

56,100 


00039 
37213 
07878 

0 
04515 
49319 
,06039 
03653 
.41215 
06420 

0 
13008 
08336 

0 
00304 
.01269 

0 

0 

718.447        .06163 


20.000 
59.550 


1J8176 

31.137  73 
38.009  39 

2272134 
71.785.37 
31,545  36 
14.189  64 
142.168  10 
88.496  62 

138.003  28 
8.807  78 

'  3i01 27 
10,797.37 


647.200 

254.350 


05375 
D 
25084 


614.450 


10076 


65,530        01976 


116.45127 
85.966.69 
37.584  49 

ib7:i5«'59 

9,111.88 


Other  offices 


Pieces 


.03193 
00409 

0 
04557 
.02147 

0 
.01431 
00044 
.00257 
02942 
00898 
.02233 
09355 

0 
006% 

0 

0 

0 
06965 
01437 
.03415 

0 
03746 
00098 
01604 

0 

0 

0 
01579 
00279 


03156 
00541 
00214 
03030 
00555 


01915 
01087 


00008 


05939 
00069 


02211 


Cost 


Other  offices 


CMt 


The  President  pi>toiip«R 

The  maionty  leedr 

The  minonly  leader 

The  assistant  najonlif  Icadr  .... 

The  assistant  miiiot<^  leader  

Secretary  ol  maionty  confemice  . 
Secretary  of  miaonty  conference  . 
•(rKuRure  CsmmiRic 
•wrepnttnns  Committee  .. 
Armed  Services  Committee 
Bankmi  Committee 

Budict  Committee 

Commerce  Committee 

Energi  Committee  . 


00235 
00003 
01171 
04200 

D 
00627 
00820 
00562 
00048 
O0I03 

0 
01818 


Enyimnmeiit  Committee    

Finance  Committee 

Foieiin  Rditans  Committee  . 

Govemmental  Affairs  Committee 

Jodiciaiy  Committee   

Labor  Committee  

Rules  Committee    

Small  Business  Committee  

Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  .__ 

Ethic!  Committee  

Indian  Affairs  Committee  .....„_ 

Intellifence  Committee  

A|in|  Committee  

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Printini ... 
Oemxratic  Policy  Committee  . 

Democratic  Conference      

Republcan  Pelcy  Committee  . 
Republican  Conference 

Le|islati«c  Counsel 

letal  Counsel  

Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Serieant  at  Arms 
Narcotics  Caucus  . 


OOOOt 
05908 
01179 

3 
00806 
07193 
04412 
00590 
12796 
00954 

D 
07432 
01309 

0 

,00053 
00230 


0 
0 
0 

« 
e 

0 
0 
0 

t 
t 

0 
0 

s 

B 
8 
t 
0 
0 
S 
« 
« 
0 
0 
0 

1,095 
0 
0 

4.328 
0 
C 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 1^2892 


1.179  J2 
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Senators 


Total 
pieces 


Pieces 

per  cap- 
ita 


Total  cost 


Cost  pet 
capita 


00999 
3 
00714 


03707 


01757 
D 
00275 


Adimi . 


12.909      0.00271      $8,209.55      $0.00172 
41SJ00       J7347      60,169.31  05411 


The  Vice  President  . 
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Scniton 


Total 

IMCtS 


Pieces 

per  UD- 

itJ 


Totil  cost 


Cost  per 
capita 


Uctermtn  

IjiB  _. 

U|ir  

Madi  

McCjin 

Mcaun  

HcConndl  

■Mznbaum    . 

MMsti  

Mitchell 


Maflontu  . 

McUes  


124.(11 
10.100 
2.600 
19.009 


03847 
00412 
0004i 
OOISO 


29,79857 

1.660  98 

494  64 

3,967  49 


00920 
00063 
00009 
00031 


PKlMOOd 

m 

Piessler ... 


ReiK  

Rietle 

RobD  

Rockefeller  . 

Roth  

Rudmaii  

StntgrtI  

Saitancs  ... 
Sasser  ... 
Shelby     ._ 

Simon   

Sunpson  .... 
Specter  ... 
Stevens  . ... 
Spnms  ...^ 
TTiunnond  .„ 

Wallop 

Wafwf     .... 
Wilisn 
Wrrth  


276.800 
1.356,800 

3X442 


151.605 

103,834 

1.200 


53,800 
9,975 


821.275 
1.171.750 


22651 
07559 


04589 

D 
.01IS6 


06301 
09346 
00013 


36.755  29 
216.656.84 


25.687  96 

7^11  29 


25.285  98 

49.480  02 

224  87 


03008 
01207 


00797 
] 
00249 


01507       11,272  58 


01051 
04454 
00002 
J 
00607 


00819 
00213 


19944 

10051 


8^7  74 

1768  04 


112.337  49 
155.536.12 


395.150        03282 

.- - 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


52.47529 
278.58 


00135 
00038 


02728 
01334 


00436 

1! 
00027 


Other  offices 


PiecK 


Cost 


Tlie  Wee  PiesKlent 

The  President  pm-tempore  . 
The  nujontf  leader 
The  miiMnty  leader 

The  auistint  mtionly  leader 

Dm  assistant  minon^  leader 
Secictaiy  ot  maionty  conference 
Sccelai)  of  minonty  conference  . 

tcncnlluit  Committee 

tppnpnatniis  Committee  

•nicd  ServKts  Committee 

Bmkmi  Committee 
B«d|cl  Committee 
Commeice  Committee  . 
Enero  Comnittie 
Emnroiiiiiait  Committee 
riiuocc  Committee 


Fwciin  Relations  Committee 
GownMMiital  Affairs  Committee 

JudKKiii  Cammittce „ 

Lttar  Committee  

Rules  Committee  

SmaH  Ivsiocss  Committee  _ 

Weraas  Mfairs  Committee  

EtiNcs  Committee 

hidiaii  AMaiis  Committee 

Melli|ence  Committee 

t|m|  Committee 

kint  Economic  Committee  _ _ 

JoMt  Comnultce  on  Pnntini 

Dcmocntic  fttict  Committee 

Democntc  Conference 

ReviMcaa  Mcy  Committee  . 

RviiMican  Conleimce 

ItfoWnie  Cound        

Ufil  Covnsel 

SociKaiy  of  the  Senate  .._ ._ 

ScriCMt  at  »rms  

Ibicolics  Cmcus 


$1,535  84 


U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Department  of  the  Controller. 

Washington.  DC.  November  2.  1990. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Stewart, 
Secretary.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  Detailed  dat^  on 
franked  mail  U8a«re  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  fourth  quarter,  Fiscal  Year  1990.  is  en- 
closed. Total  postage  and  fees  for  the  quarter 
la  S5.236,3S0. 

A  summary  of  Senate  franked  mail  usage 
based  upon  actual  data  for  the  four  quarters 
of  Fiscal  Year  1990  is  as  follows: 

Volume  88.095.425 

Revenue  per  piece $.1703 

Revenue $15,001,842.00 


Provisional  payments  (Oc- 
tober 1989  to  September 
1»90)  $17,766,000.00 

Excess  In  provisional  pay- 
ments    $2,764,158.00 

A  credit  invoice  is  enclosed  for  the  dif- 

fertnce   between    the   provisional    payments 

and  the  actual  charges. 
Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  comparable 

report  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions, 

please  call  Tom  Galgano  of  my  staff  on  268- 

3255. 

Sincerely, 

(James  S.  Stanford 
General  Manager. 

U.S.  Postal  Service  Credit  Invoice 

Date:  11/02/90 

Receivable  No.:  N91000245430. 

Agency  No.:  P03010.  fiscal  year  1990. 

Tb:  U.S.  Senate.  Stuart  F  Balderson,  Fi- 
nancial Clerk  Senate  Disbursing  Office  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Credit  due  the  U.S.  Senate  for  Franked 
mall  usage  during  F.Y.  1990.  following  a  re- 
view of  actual  quarterly  usage  during  the 
Fiscal  Year. 


Total  payments 
Leas  usage  


$17,766,000.00 
-15.001.842.00 


Credit  due  agency  2.764.158.00 

Please  advise  this  office  whether  you  wish 
this  credit  applied  to  FY  1991  or  refunded  by 
check  to  your  office. 

Thomas  G.  Galgano. 

I  Official  and  International  Mail  Accounting 
Division,  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

SENATE  FRANKED  MAIL:  POSTAL  QUARTER  IV,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1990 


SutKategones 


Rate 


Amount 


Lettm  First  class  (total) 
Flats:  First  class  (total) 

PaicHi 

frionty-up  to  11  ounces 
fnonty-oyer  11  ounces  . 
4th  class-njular    

Total       

Orangi  bag  pouches; 

first  class 

pfiority-up  to  II  ounces 
frionty-over  11  ounces    . 

Total 

»jnci*ufe  liulletins 

first  class  

>norily-ijo  to  1 1  ounces 
friorily-ovef  II  ounces    , 

Jd  class  

4th  class  special  (Bk)  .... 
4th  class  regular 


3.023.515 
160,117 

to  2501 
9099 

J756.I81 
145,690 

47095 
31770 

16.305 
29,450 

76,788 
93,563 

45.755 

37231 

170,351 

182.303 
3.240 
10,012 

,3051 
2,4000 
39587 

55,621 

7,776 

39.635 

195.555 

5269 

103.032 

Total 
Yeart)tclu    4lh  class  special  (Bk) 
(total)    


Other  lodd  sin  parcels) 
^rionty-up  to  II  ounces 
>riority-owr  II  ounces 
4th  class  special  (Bk)  ,.. 
4th  class  regular     


Total 


Total  lutsiOe  K    .    .    

30  ciss  hulk  rate         

Parcel  Post-lnlertmc-PI _ 

First  dass  single  PC-PI 

AOdrets  corrections  (3547'$)  

Uiira  collections  (3d  cl)   

Mailini  list  corrections  (10  names  or 

lesl) 
Mailini  list  corrections  (more  than 

10  names) 
Mailgnms 

fA — International  pnonty  air- 
mail        

•ailing  fees  (registry,  certified. 

etc)         

hstage  due/short  paid  mail  _. 
Permit  lees  


5 
805 

87333 
64117 

44 

5,161 

810 
167 

6  4658 
12575 

5,205 
210 

34  4005 
11:0021 

612 
2,503 

21,053 
27.538 

3,115 

15  5990 

48.591 

421.893  3987        168.211 

27.604,139  1073     2,961,020 

1,731      20  3588         35,241 


11.813 
58.619 


3000 
2500 

3.544 
14.655 

1,390 

February  20,  1991 

SENAT^  FRANKED  MAIL:  POSTAL  QUARTER  IV,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1990— Continued 


Stihcategones 


Pleas 


Rate 


Afflowit 


Miscelltneoos         chargei/adl 

(mailings  pd  fr  other  funds) 

Express  mail  service  


38,424 
770,580 


Subl»tal 31,525,458 

Adj  (PfY  to  tn  Sept.  22-30/1990) 


1632     5.145,477 


251.369 


.3615 


90,882 


Graml  total 31,776,687 


1648     5.236,359 


U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Department  of  the  Controller, 

Washington.  DC.  February  4, 1991. 
Hon.  WtNDELL  H.  Ford, 

Chairman,  Committee  On  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Detailed  data  on 
franked  mail  usage  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  nr«t  quarter,  Fiscal  Year  1991,  is  en- 
closed. 9'otal  postage  and  fees  for  the  quarter 
is  $l,6ia982. 

A  summary  of  Senate  franked  mail  usage 
based  upon  the  first  quarter  of  actual  data 
for  Fiscal  Year  1991  is  as  follows: 

Voluma  7,420,690 

Revenue  per  piece $0.2171 

Revenue  1,610,982.00 

Provlsicnal  payments  (pro- 
rated to  Dec.  14,  1990)  6,129,032.00 

Excess  In  provisional  pay- 
ments    4,518,050.00 

The  substantial  variance  in  Senate  quar- 
terly mailing  patterns  over  the  past  several 
years.  Including  the  current  quarter,  have 
made  our  normal  projections  based  upon  his- 
toric trends  of  no  value.  In  view  of  this  situ- 
ation, we  are  not  making  a  Fiscal  Year  1991 
projection  at  this  time. 

If  yoB  or  your  staff  have  any  questions, 
please  Oall  Tom  Galgano  of  my  staff  on  268- 
3255. 

Sincerely, 

James  S.  Stanford. 
General     Manager.     Official     and     Inter- 
national Mail  Accounting  Division.  Office 
of  Accounting. 

SENATE  RJANKED  MAIL:  POSTAL  QUARTER  I,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991 


Sukcategones 


Pieces 


Rate 


Amount 


letters:  First  class  (total)  

nals:  First  ckss  (total)  

Parcels; 

Pnont)f»-op  to  1 1  ounces 
Pnority^-over  1 1  ounces  .. 
4th  Clals— fflgolar  


2.070.461      U.2501 
118.378        .9442 


$5I7J22 
111.773 


Total 


Orange  bag  gowhes: 

First  diss 

Pnont)M-up  to  1 1  ounces 
Pnonly— over  1!  ounces 

Total  


12.470 
22,470 

4.3068 
3.6036 

53.706 
80.973 

34,940 

3.8546 

134.679 

170.012 
1.560 
8.279 

.3074 
2.3995 
44786 

52.262 

3,743 

37,078 

179.851 

.5176 

93,083 

Agriculture  lillletins: 

First  Cllss  

Prwnt]h<-up  to  1 1  ounces 
Pnonty-Mwer  1 1  ounces   . 

3dclast 

4th  cla|s  special  (Bk) 

4th  clan  regular 


Total 

Teartwoks:  4((  class  special  (BU 
(total) 


Other  (odd  site  parcels): 

Pnont»--op  to  1 1  ouwes 
Pnonty-MHcr  11  ounces 

4th  clac  special  (Bk) 

4th  clajs  regular 


Total 


1 

97 

8.7333 
65835 

9 
639 

98 
58 

6.6122 
12525 

648 
73 

447 

33.2549 

14J6S 

2,201 

11.7544 

25.871 

2.648 

15.3837 

40,73i 

Total  outside  DC 

3d  class  bulk  rate 

Paicel  Post-UtertMiic— PI  

First  class  siHIt  PC— PI 

Address  csntttions  (3547's) 


291.098         .4064 

4.964J31         .1098 

343      18.9446 


4,452 


JOOl 


118J07 

545J72 

6,498 

ij36 
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titt 

Amxint 

38.424 

770.5M 

1632 

5.145.477 

.3615 

90.882 

1648 

5.236.359 

te 

Amount 

501 
442 

$517J22 
111.773 

068 
036 

53.706 
80.973 

546 

134.679 

074 
995 

786 

52.262 

3.743 

37,078 

176 

93.083 

333 
835 

9 
639 

122 
525 

648 

73 

549 

14J65 

544 

25.871 

B37 

40.736 

M4 

m 

(46 

118J07 

545.272 

6.498 

Subcattfoncs 

Uditss  conKtBfts  Oi  cl) 

Matlini  \nt  antctnin  (10  umes 
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SENATE  FRANKED  MAIL  POSTAL  QUARTER  I,  FISCAL  YEAR  not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 

1991— Continued  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3. — Meetings  of  the  Conunittee  or  a 

Amount  Subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  con- 

— — —  duct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  speciflcally   provided   In 

subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  26.5  of  the 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Rule  4. — (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b),  one- 

third  of  the  membership  of  the  Conmilttee, 

actually  present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

827  for  the  punxise  of  transacting  business.  Any 

quorum  of  the  Committee  which  is  composed 

„7,  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 

: —  Committee  shall  Include  at  least  one  mem- 

1.701.864  ber  of  the  Majority  and  one  member  of  the 

— —  Minority. 

: —  (b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 

1. 610.982-  committee,    actually    present,    shall    con- 
stitute    a     quorum     for     the     purpose     of 
■  transacting  business:  provided,  no  measure 

mSTORIC  CEO  CONVENTION  °'"  J""'*''  ^.^*"  be  ordered  reported  unless 

such    majority   shall    include    at   least   one 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  member  of  the  Minority  who  is  a  member  of 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  the  subcommittee.  If,  at  any  subcommittee 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  event  meeting,  a  measure  or  matter  cannot  be  or- 
that  will  be  taking  place  here  in  Wash-  ^^^^  reported  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
ington  that  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  "^  M'^^ty  member   the  measure  or  matter 

"  ,  shall  lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a 

to  tnem.  member  of  the   Minority   Is  not  then   ob- 

For  the  first  time  in  its  33-year  his-  talned,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
tory,  the  Chief  Executives  Organiza-  subcommittee,  actually  present,  may  order 
tion  [CEO]  is  holding  its  annual  con-  such  measure  or  matter  reported, 
vention  in  Washington,  DC,  April  7-12,  (c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
1991.  A  worldwide  group  of  corporate  reported  from  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
chief  executive  officers,   the  CEO  has  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 

.^^.v^K^.^  1-^  ^.„^^,r  ct-ni-n  ««•  t-v^io  .-.^{.r^^  tee  or  subcommittee  is  actually  present  at 

members  in  every  State  of  this  union  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

and  in  30  countries.  During  the  5  days  r^j^e  s.-With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 

of  the  convention,  the  members  plan  to  man  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  one 

visit   with   Senators,   Members   of  the  member  thereof  may  conduct  public  hearings 

House  of  Representatives,  and  top-level  other  than  taking  sworn  testimony, 

officials  from  the  Departments  of  De-  Rule  6.— Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 

fense  and  State.  We  welcome  this  dis-  a"  measures  and  matters  before  the  Com- 

tinguished      delegation      of     business  mlttee   or   a   subcommittee   if  the   absent 

chiefs,    and   in    particular    this   year's  member  has  ^n  informed  of  the  matter  on 

,    ,    '           _         vT^  1     o      Hi    _     /  tr  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 

chairman.   Gov.   Dick  Snelling  of  Ver-  ^j^^jy    requested    that    he    be    so    recorded, 

mont,  to  the  Nation  s  Capitol  and  wish  while  proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to 

them    a    most     productive     and    edu-  report  a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Com- 

cational  meeting.*  mittee,  such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the 

concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  such 

RULES    OF    PROCEDURE    FOR    THE  action  is  taken. 

COMMTITEE       ON       LABOR       AND  ""le  Committee  may  poll  any  matters  of 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  Committee  business  as  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous consent:  provided  that  every  member 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  in  ac-  is  polled  and  every  poll  consists  of  the  fol- 
cordance  with  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  2,  lowing  two  questions: 

of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  d)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the  pro- 

hereby  submit  for  publication  in  the  Posal;  and 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,   the   "Rules  Of  (2)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  proposal^ 

n^^^^A.,.^  f^-  *v.«  ri^^^in-^^ T  »v>«-  Rule  7.— There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 

Procedure  for  the  Conimittee  on  Labor  ^  complete  transcript  or  electronic  recording 

and  Human  Resources.  adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings  of 

The  committee  rules  were  agreed  to  each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meeting  or 

by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  in  executive  conference  whether  or  not  such  meetings  or 

session  on  February  20.  1991.  any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant  to  the 

The  rules  follow  specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 

RULES  OF  PROCEDUEE  FOR  THE  COMMrTFEE  ON  °[  R"le  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 

LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  f^'  "°'«»«  *  majority  Of  Said  members  vot>e 

to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such  records  shall 

(As  amended  February  16, 1983)  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 

Rule  1.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  Committee  or  subcommittee  on  any  question 
XXVI.  paragraph  5,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay"  vote  is  demanded, 
the  Senate,  regular  meetings  of  the  Commit-  and  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  any 
tee  shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Committee  member.  The  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  mittee,  or  the  Clerk's  desigrnee,  shall  have 
room  SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build-  the  responsibility  to  make  appropriate  ar- 
Ing.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper  notice,  rangements  to  implement  this  Rule, 
call  such  additional  meetings  as  he  may  Rule  8.— The  Committee  and  each  sub- 
deem  necessary.  committee  shall  undertake,  consistent  with 

Rule  2.— The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXVT.  paragraph  4,  of 

or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman  is  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  issue 


public  announcement  of  any  hearing  it  in- 
tends to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rule  9.— The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all 
witnesses  heard  before  it  to  file  written 
statements  of  their  proposed  testimony  at 
least  24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minority  member 
determine  that  there  is  good  cause  for  fail- 
ure to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral  presen- 
tation to  brief  summaries  of  their  argu- 
ments. The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing 
is  authorized  to  limit  the  time  of  each  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee.  The  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  uti- 
lize testimony  previously  taken  on  bills  and 
measures  similar  to  those  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

Rule  10.— Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the 
full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  11.— No  subcommittee  may  schedule 
a  meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated 
for  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. No  more  than  one  subcommittee  execu- 
tive meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  12.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man in  accordance  with  section  133(c)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  report  or  caused  to  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion approved  by  the  Committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Rule  13. — Whenever  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  is  closed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of 
Rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, no  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  designated  assistants  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  permitted  to 
attend  such  closed  session,  except  by  special 
dispensation  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.— The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  emjwwered  to  ad- 
journ any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled 
for  such  meeting. 

Rule  15.— Whenever  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration, 
the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  replaced  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be  omit- 
ted, and  in  italics,  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
added. 

Rule  16.— An  api»*opriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event  there 
are  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  an  appropriate  opportunity  shall  be 
given  the  Majority  to  exajmine  the  proposed 
text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

Rule  17.— (a)  The  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  issue  subpoenal,  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  investiga- 
tive activity  has  been  authorized  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  to 
take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
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or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking:  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  a  single  mem- 
ber may  hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or  take 
sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  Committee  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  issue  subpoe- 
nas to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  designated 
by  such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  and 
any  other  member  so  requesting,  shall  be  no- 
tified regarding  the  identity  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  will  be  issued  and  the  nature  of  the 
information  sought  and  its  relationship  to 
the  authorized  investigative  activity,  except 
where  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  in  consultation  with  the 
ranking  minority  member,  determines  that 
such  notice  would  unduly  Impede  the  inves- 
tigation. All  information  obtained  pursuant 
to  such  investigative  activity  shall  be  made 
available  as  promptly  as  possible  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  requesting  same. 
or  to  any  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  such  member  in  writ- 
ing, but  the  use  of  any  such  information  is 
subject  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  Such  information,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  relevant  to  the  investigation 
shall,  if  requested  by  a  member,  be  summa- 
rized in  writing  as  soon  as  practicable.  Upon 
the  request  of  any  member,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall  call 
an  executive  session  to  discuss  such  inves- 
tigative activity  or  the  issuance  of  any  sub- 
poena in  connection  therewith. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted,  while 
the  witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  in  an  execu- 
tive hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  an  executive  hearing,  shall  be 
made  public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by 
way  of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

Rule  18.— Presidential  nominees  shall  sub- 
mit a  statement  of  their  background  and  fi- 
nancial Interests,  including  the  financial  in- 
terests of  their  spouse  and  children  living  in 
their  household,  on  a  form  approved  by  the 
Committee  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as  to  its 
completeness  and  accuracy.  The  Committee 
form  shall  be  in  two  parts — 

(I)  information  relating  to  employment. 
education  and  background  of  the  nominee  re- 
lating to  the  position  to  which  the  individual 
is  nominated,  and  which  is  to  be  made  pub- 
lic; and. 

(U)  information  relating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be  made 
public  when  the  Committee  determines  that 
such  information  bears  directly  on  the  nomi- 
nee's qualiflcations  to  hold  the  position  to 
which  the  individual  is  nominated. 

Information  relating  to  background  and  fi- 
nancial Interests  (Part  I  and  11)  shall  not  be 
required  of  (a)  candidates  for  appointment 
and  promotion  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Corps;  and  (b)  nominees  for  less  than  full- 
time  appointments  to  councils,  commissions 
or  boards  when  the  Committee  determines 
that  some  or  all  of  the  information  is  not 
relevant  to  the  nature  of  the  position.  Infor- 
mation relating  to  other  background  and  fi- 
nancial interesta  (Part  II)  shall  not  be  re- 
quired of  any  nominee  when  the  Committee 


determines  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  position. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  includ- 
ing hearings  or  meetings  to  consider  a  mo- 
tion to  recommend  confirmation,  shall  not 
be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after  the 
nominee  submits  the  form  required  by  this 
rule  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

Rule  19. — Subject  to  statutory  require- 
memts  imposed  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  changed,  modified,  amended  or 
suspended  at  any  time;  provided,  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due  no- 
tice, or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 

Hlle  ^. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
an4  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
niaation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.* 


February  20,  1991 


VERTICAL  PRICE  FIXING 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  measure  that  en- 
sures that  stores  will  be  free  to  set 
prices  and  discounts,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic can  get  a  full  range  of  consumer 
goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
S<wne  retailers  have  been  able  to  stop 
manufacturers  from  selling  their  prod- 
ucts to  discount  stores.  This  action 
hurts  consumers  by  denying  them  the 
opportunity  to  shop  at  discount  stores. 

This  legislation  strengthens  protec- 
tions against  such  vertical  price  fixing. 
It  is  Congress"  responsibility  to  set  the 
standards  by  which  the  courts  judge 
antitrust  violations,  and  I  am  glad  that 
W9  are  addressing  this  issue.  The  Court 
ha«  in  recent  years  been  undercutting 
the  ability  of  consumers  and  discount- 
ers to  successfully  combat  these  anti- 
competitive practices. 

For  example,  the  present  legislation 
will  clarify  the  1984  Monsanto  case.  Al- 
though the  Court  found  adequate  evi- 
dence in  this  case  that  a  supplier  had 
illegally  terminated  the  plaintiff— a 
discounter — at  the  request  of  a  compet- 
inj  dealer,  the  case  raised  questions 
about  the  standard  of  evidence  that  a 
plaintiff  must  submit  to  reach  a  jury 
trial. 

This  bill  would  resolve  these  ques- 
tions and  set  clearer  standards.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  would  overrule 
the  1988  Sharp  decision  such  that  an 
agreement  between  a  supplier  and  one 
of  her  purchasers  to  terminate  another 
competing  purchaser  because  of  her 
pricing  policy  would  become  unlawful. 

In  1975,  Congress  repealed  the  fair 
trade  laws  because  it  found  that  con- 
sumers could  save  over  $1  billion  a  year 
as  a  result  of  such  action.  Studies  had 
revealed  that  the  old  law  which  had  al- 
lowed manufacturers  to  mandate  a 
minimum  price  at  which  a  product 
could  be  sold,  increased  the  price  of 
goods  significantly.  Congress'  action 
allowed  discounters  to  flourish  and  the 
consumer  to  benefit. 


I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  last 
year's  legislation  which  took  similar 
steps  to  prevent  price  flxing,  and  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  reaching  an  agree- 
ment which  will  benefit  the  American 
consumer. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  the  principles  of  fair  trade 
and  support  this  legislation.* 


THE  1990  AUDIT  OF  THE  ANTI-DEF- 
AMATION LEAGUE  OF  B'NAI 
B'RrrH  ON  ANTI-SEMITIC  VIO- 
LENCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  [ADL]  for 
their  work  to  expose  and  combat  hate 
crimes  and  to  bring  your  attention  to 
their  most  recent  "Audit  of  Anti-Se- 
mitic Incidents."  For  the  past  12  years, 
the  ADL  has  compiled  data  about  inci- 
dents of  anti-Semitism.  Their  efforts  in 
data  collection  and  in  developing 
awareness  and  education  projects  have 
played  a  critical  role  in  drawing  public 
attention  to  this  problem  and  helping 
to  address  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League's  1990  survey  indicates  that  the 
number  and  severity  of  anti-Semitic 
hate  orimes  has  worsened  nationwide. 
There  were  1,685  incidents  reported  to 
the  ADL  from  40  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  1990  alone.  This  is 
an  18  i>ercent  increase  in  reported  anti- 
Semitic  violence  over  last  year  and  the 
highest  total  since  the  ADL  began 
compiling  these  statistics  12  years  ago. 
ADL  reported  a  total  of  927  acts  of  van- 
dalism, including  38  serious  crimes  of 
arson,  bombing,  and  cemetary  desecra- 
tion, that  were  directed  at  Jewish  in- 
stitutions, Jewish-owned  property,  and 
public  areas.  Incidents  of  harassment, 
threatjB,  and  assaults  jumped  29  percent 
during  the  last  year  for  a  total  of  758 
acts  of  threats  and  physical  assaults, 
the  highest  total  ever  reported  by  the 
ADL.  There  is  a  disturbing  trend  in 
this  Nation  of  escalating  hate  crime  vi- 
olence: In  the  last  5  years,  the  ADL  has 
reported  an  overall  54  percent  increase 
in  anti-Semitic  incidents. 

While  the  numbers  themselves  make 
a  powerful  statement  about  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  some  specific  examples 
illustrate  even  more  graphically  the 
sad  story  of  hatred  present  in  our  soci- 
ety today.  On  November  5,  1990,  Rabbi 
Meir  Cahane  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
lone  gunman  while  making  a  speech  in 
a  Majlhattan  hotel.  The  ADL  reports 
that  last  November  in  San  Francisco 
several  synagogues,  Jewish  community 
institiltions  and  churches  which  serve 
the  gay  conrmiunity  fell  victim  to  a 
wave  of  bias-oriented  attacks.  These 
attacbs  included  incidents  of  hateful 
anti-Semitic  graffiti  painted  on  syna- 
gogues, a  drive-by  shooting  and  an 
arson  attempt  at  one  synagogue,  a 
molotov  cocktail  thrown  through  the 
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window  of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  1990  audit  of  ANn-SEMmc  Incidents  cabin  at  a  Jewish  day  camp  was  ^tt«d  by 

Community  Center,  and  a  firebomb  at  (Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'Nai  B'rith)  fire  in  Madison,  CT,  where  anti-Jewish  slurs 

an  Oakland  synagogrue.  In  mid-October,  1990  audit:  introduction  ^^'"^  scrawled  nearby.  In  June,  near  Los  An- 

a  synagogue  on  the  north  side  of  Chi-  During  1990  there  were  1685  anti-Semitic  f-^'®^'  ^*'  »  non-Jewish  couple  who  for  some 

cago    was    vandalized    with    pro-PLO  incidents  reported  to  the  Anti-defamation  tl^^P^tTrnH  vi'.^HlHl'"       /l*/,"";^™'"* 

spray-painted   messages   on    the   front  League  from  40  states  and  the  District  of  Co-  ^J''^^^^  a°d  vandalism  found  their  home  set 

and  Side  of  the  synagogue.  Four  teen-  j^^^^^^  "^ve  °\\™"i4T8uch'7ncTd'^ni  're°  ^  ^"^"^^-  *°  ^^°  ^'•'='-°-  ^A.  two  ayna- 

agers  were  arrested  and  charged  with  ^rwd  during  1M9    it  is  rhP  h^^w  t^rl^  ^°^"^«  *«'"«  fire-oombed.  There  were  to  be 

vandalism.  ^er  ?eSed  in  the  12  year  hfsSrv  of  the  '°"^  "^°^  ^'^'^^^  "^^'■«'=^''  "  ^  other  syna- 

Tragically,  the  ADL  reports  that  86  TJ/^^d^U  mar.\'We%runh''sSht'year  ITIly^K^^  ilT^.  ^^ZZ^f^''"'^'.''' 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  commit-  of  increasing  levels  of  anti-Semitic  acts  na-  on  -Noteworthy  tadde^t^^^^  ' 
ting  anti-Semitic  violence  are  under  21  '^T,*^^®'  «„c  i„^,M„„^  <yr,  .  r  ^,  Other  arsons  occurred  in  October  in  Ocean- 
years  of  age.  On  our  college  campuses,  :  °^  .^Li,?^hi^wf  tT  ''^ vandal-  side.  NY.  where  a  sukkah  was  destroyed  by 
anti-Semitic  incidents  are  up  36^  per-  ^^^^^^^^^Ir^^^^^^^^  Tn\:.^l^^.o%?.,Z:T.l.i\^^I 
cent  over  last  year.  In  the  last  3  years,  owned  property  and  other  public  locations,  w^  set^  Jfre  Academy 
anti-Semitic  incidents  on  campus  have  The  vandalism  toul  for  1990  is  10%  higher  Attempted  arson  was  reported  at  a  New 
jumped  72  percent.  On  Yom  Kippur  eve,  th^n  ^^^  ^^  reported  in  1989.  York  City  building  vandalized  with  antl-Se- 
the  Dartmouth  Review  featured  an  included  m  this  category  are  38  serious  mitic  graffiti;  evidence  of  a  failed  attempt  to 
anti-Semitic  quote  by  Adolf  Hitler  as  ^IT.TTn  iL^'l ^  '^^  record-high  toul  re-  set  a  fire  was  left  behind.  Also,  a  private 
part  of  the  piper's  masthead.  During  ^rTde  ec  ^  '  °"'"^  '"'  """  f  *°  l^T^^-  ^r/^T^<  "■"  '^^ 
August  1990  at  the  University  of  Wis  In  'the  Sory  of  Harassment.  Threats  vice  Sned^'^'iSte  ''  "''"  '°'='"'^'^  '*■ 
consin  at  Madison,  there  were  20  re-  and  Assault  another  record  total  was  re-  There  were  two  bombings  and  one  attempt 
ported  anti-Semitic  incidents,  14  of  Ported  in  1990.  There  were  758  such  incidents  reported  in  1990.  In  1989  there  had  been  5 
them  occurring  on  campus    This  rising  '"  "^'^^^  Jewish  individuals  and  their  insti-  bombing  incidents. 

trend  of  violence  against  students  is  ps  '^""ons   were    menaced    by    mail    or    phone  In  May.  at  the  New  York  Hilton  hotel  In 

trena  01  violence  against  students  is  es-  threats,  verbal  abuse  and  even  physical  as-  Manhatun.  two  Jewish  groups  were  holding 

pecially  disturbing  because  university  sault.  Incidents  in  this  category  have  jumped  meeting^  A  bomb  exploded  in  a  ^nr<x>m  iSu 

environments  are  meant  to  stimulate,  by  over  29%.  jacent  to  the  meeting  room  where  one  group 

not  stifle,  free  ideological  exchange  in  Among  the  other  disturbing  trends  to  be  was  convening;  no  Injuries  were  reported, 

the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  re-  Later  in  the  day.  another  explosive  device 

While    the    ADL    audit    greatlv    in-  '^^^  ^^^  '^'  ^^^  growing  numbers  of  anti-Se-  was  located  near  where  the  second  Jewish  or- 

creases    ouhlic    awa.rpnp«;<;    of    anH  cip  '""^'^    incidents   occurring  on   U.S.    college  ganization  was  to  gather.  The  second  device 

creases    puoiic    awareness    of   anti-Se-  campuses-up  by  more  than  a  third  in  1990.  failed  to  detonate. 

mitic  violence,   there  are  many   other  and  (2)  a  resurgence  of  anti-Semitic  inci-  In  June,  a  smokebomb  was  thrown  into  the 

minority   communities   in   our  society  dents  seemingly  motivated  by  the  events  in  lobby  area  of  a  Brooklyn.  NY.  Yeshiva  caus- 

that  are  also  victims  of  hate  crimes.  ^^®  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  ing  minor  floor  damage.  Children  who  were 

Therefore.    I    was    very    pleased    when  *^"  *  positive  note,  Skinhead-related  anti-  in  the  building  at  the  time  were  forced  to 

CnnirrpR'i  nasKPri  thp  Hate  primoo  <si-o  Semitic  incidents  are  down  significantly,  al-  evacuate.  There  were  no  injuries, 

^ie^^o  A    f^!    >,  T                   T,    ?  ^*^o"S:h  still   of  concern.   Effective  law  en-  Finally,  there  were  19  cemetery  desecra- 

t  sties  Act  which  I  sponsored  last  year,  forcement  action  at  the  federal,  state  and  tions  reported  in  10  states-the  s^ond  mgh- 

along  with  Senator  Hatch.  By  requir-  local  levels  against  violent  neo-Nazi  Skin-  est  total  ever  reported.  The  most  cemetery 

ing    the    Attorney    General    to    collect  head  activity  has  sent  a  firm  and  clear  mes-  desecrations  occurred   in   1989.   when   there 

data   on   crimes   motivated   by   hatred  ^^^  ^  ^."'^*^  gangs  that  their  criminal  be-  were  21. 

based  on   race,   religion,   ethnicity    or  *>*vior  win   not  be   tolerated.   Another  re-  skinhead-related  incidents 

sexual  orientation,  the  act  will  give  us  TonsfieT  tr^rLu"  coL'^^uenTesTthe"  Jo\!^  sSXa^^  ^""'^i  ^T''.  ^^  " 

a  broader  picture  of  hate  crimes  in  our  conduct  was  communicated^  in  1990.  A  sue-  Ztt:^ll^:^l^^cZ'q:::°^''^:  ^^Z'^^t 

^X^i^ary  1.  19SI,  the  Federal  Bu-  I^^^BJK^^^  7^^^^^^^^^^ 

tr^;;ic?ssrrs^^SiSri  SiS~^T '^^FC^-  ^-^^^xt^^^^^z:^ 

am  pleased  to  report  that  to  date  the  Slmurder  w^^otivaSd  brblgotrv'  Fo"  ^*°"  '"*'=''«•  ''^'-  ^«'«°*^-  '^'^^'^-^  «»- 

effort  to  accomplish  this  goal  has  been  more    deuil    on    th  s    lawsJit    which'  was  TJ''l^' f^"  ^^''  "'".l'""'  ^  *^  '^^"^  ""' 

carried  out  with  diligence  and  enthu-  brought  by  thrsouthei^  Poverty  Taw  Cen  f^°a,^*X°anSm  "                     "*"^'- 

siasm.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  ter  and  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  ^s   noted.    Skinhead-related   antl-Semltlc 

FBI  consulted  many  of  the  groups  that  1990  anti-Semitic  incidents  acts  did  show  a  decline  In  the  past  year,  by 

have    been   active    in    combating   hate  Vandalism:  more  than  one  quarter  (27%),  representing  at 

crimes  while  preparing  their  guidelines       Institutions  253  least  a  temporary  reversal  in  the  trend  of 

for  implementation  of  the  Hate  Crimes        Private  property 318  such  episodes  in  recent  years.  In  1987,  ADL 

Statistics  Act    I  was  also   nlPa^sPd   tn        '^"*'"^  property 356  noted  a  dozen  anti-Semitic  incidents  in  « 

statistics  Act.   1  was  also   pleased   to                                                                  ^^^^  by  Skinheads.  In  1988,  those  totals 

learn  that  training  seminars  are  now          Total  927  rose  to  41  incidents  in  15  states.  In  1989,  at 

being  conducted.  I  urge  the  FBI  to  con-  Harassment,  threats,  assaults:  least  116  incidents  were  reported  in  24  states. 

tinue  its  good  work  and  look  forward        Institutions  i89  This  past  year  saw  87  incidents  reported  in  21 

to  their  results.                                                    individuals 569  states.  These  episodes  are  divided  into  53  In- 

In  closing,  I  again  want  to  commend           Total  758  ^"f^f  !5  '""l^^sm  and  32  of  harassment  In 

«-v„  AT\T   <■ j»„  „   *  ..      J-              1     T..  ■  which  the  perpetrators  identified  their  deeds 

the  ADL  for  its  outstanding  work.  It  is  i990-vandalism:  most  serious  crimes  either  with  a  scrawled  Skinhead  "signature" 

my  belief  that  the  light  their  contin-  During  the  past  year  the  combined  total  of  or  a  verbal  declaration.  Law  enforcement  au- 

ued  data  collection  sheds  on  this  prob-  the  most  serious  crimes  of  vandalism— arson,  thorities  in  areas  where  Skinhead  visibility 

lem  will  help  in  our  efforts  to  elimi-  bombing  and  cemetery  desecration— was  38.  is  most  prominent  (I.e.,  California,  New  Jer- 

nate  dreadful  acts  of  hate  crime  vio-  6<l"alling  the  record-high  level  for  this  cat-  sey,  Florida,  Colorado)  have  suggested  that 

jgjjgg  egory  recorded  in  1989.  dozens  of  additional  vandalism  incidents— 

.■,,         Af-rkf  ^  ^^^^  there  were  13  arson  incidents— the  particularly  at  public  urban  sites— are  most 

1     asK     tnat     tne     Anti-Uefamation  most  ever  for  that  category— plus  three  at-  likely  the  work  of  Skinheads,  but  do  not 

League's     audit     be     printed     in     the  tempted  arson  incidents.  In  1989. 8  arsons  and    

I*ECORD.  4  attempts  were  reported.  .^ee     also     ADL     Special     Report.     ■•Ne<vN«l 

The  audit  follows:  ">  January,  fires  were  set  at  synagogues  in  skinheads:  a  iggo  status  Report."  and  other  adl 

Philadelphia,  PA,  and  Ogden,  ITT.  In  May  a  materials  on  this  subject. 
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contain  a  specific  identiflable  Skinhead  "sig- 
nature," such  as  the  name  of  a  gang  or  cer- 
tain symbols. 

Twenty-four  Skinhead  incidents  were  di- 
rected at  Jewish  institutions.  Twenty-seven 
occurred  at  public  locations,  including  one 
particularly  nasty  episode  on  a  Minnesota 
college  campus  (See  1990  Campus  Incidents). 
Also,  thirty-four  Incidents  of  threats  and 
harassment  targeted  Jewish  individuals,  in- 
cluding two  physical  assaults. 

As  in  1969,  police  departments  reported  ap- 
prehending the  Skinhead  perpetrators  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  incidents.  (See 
section  on  Arrests). 

In  a  significant  development.  neo-Nazi 
Skinheads  and  the  organized  hate  movement 
generally  were  dealt  a  serious— and  still  re- 
verberating—legal blow  in  a  Portland,  Or- 
egon courtroom  last  October^as  described  in 
the  following  article  from  the  NovemberDe- 
cember  1990  ADL  Bulletin: » 

A  DEFEAT  FOB  ORGANIZED  RACISM 

On  October  23,  a  jury  in  Portland.  OR.  re- 
turned a  J12.5  million  verdict  against  Tom 
MetEger.  his  son.  John  Metzger,  their  racist 
organization.  White  Aryan  Resistance 
(WAR),  and  two  of  their  Skinhead  followers 
for  the  1988  murder  of  an  Ethiopian  immi- 
grant. The  verdict  represents  a  crushing  de- 
feat for  the  Metzgers  and  their  racist  move- 
ment. 

ADL  and  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 
represented  the  estate  of  Mulugeta  Seraw, 
the  victim.  In  recent  years,  Tom  Metzger,  a 
former  Ku  Klux  Klan  leader,  has  actively  re- 
cruited Skinheads  into  the  white  suprema- 
cist movement  and  trained  them  in  racist  vi- 
olence. 

In  1989.  ADL  and  the  SPLC  brought  a 
wrongful  death  action  on  behalf  of  Seraw's 
family  which  named  as  defendants  not  only 
the  Skinheads  who  had  been  convicted  of  the 
fatal  attack,  but  also  the  Metzgers  and  their 
organization  for  their  role  in  orchestrating 
the  violence.  (ADL  Bulletin.  October  1990: 
"Skinheads  on  Trial.") 

The  trial  was  conducted  under  heavy  secu- 
rity as  Skinheads  and  the  media  converged 
on  downtown  Portland.  The  Metzgers  rep- 
resented themselves,  although  they  clearly 
bad  been  well-coached  by  a  lawyer.  While  we 
simply  set  out  the  facts  surrounding  their 
role  In  Instigating  racist  violence  by  Port- 
land Skinheads,  the  Metzgers  tried  to  politi- 
cize the  trial,  repeatedly  using  it  as  a  forum 
to  express  their  racist  beliefs.  Judge  Ancer 
Hatrgerty,  who  is  black,  exhibited  no  reac- 
tion to  the  racism  which  emerged  during 
Tom  Metzger's  testimony  and  in  the  various 
exhibits  drawn  trom  his  racist  publications. 

Our  case  hinged  largely  on  the  testimony 
of  David  Mazzella.  a  former  Skinhead  who 
once  served  as  the  vice  president  of  Aryan 
Youth  Movement,  the  recruitment  arm  of 
WAR  operated  by  John  Metzger.  Seeking  to 
abandon  the  white  supremacist  movement. 
Mazzella  approached  ADL  after  the  Seraw 
murder  and  told  of  his  involvement  with  the 
Metzgers.  He  explained  that  in  1988  he  had 
been  sent  to  Portland  by  the  Metzgers  to  or- 
ganize the  Portland  East  Side  White  Pride 
Skinhead  group  into  a  militant  racist  group. 
At  trial,  we  established  that  Mazzella  had 
been  functioning  as  an  agent  of  the  Metzgers 
and  WAR  when  he  spurred  East  Side  White 
Pride  to  commit  acts  of  racial  violence,  in- 
cluding the  attack  that  killed  Mulugeta 
Seraw. 

Recognizing  the  Metzgers'  fundamental 
role  In  bringing  about  Seraw's  death,   the 
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jurjr  award  was  broken  down  precisely  as  we 
had  requested:  ib  million  against  WAR.  S3 
million  against  Tom  Metzger.  S4  million 
against  John  Metzger  and  S500,000  against 
two  of  the  Skinheads  who  committed  the 
murder. 

Tom  Metzger's  $150,000  home  represents 
the  most  readily  available  asset  to  satisfy 
the  judgment.  However.  ADL  will  vigorously 
pursue  all  its  collection  remedies  under  Cali- 
forrla  law.  While  Seraw's  family  may  never 
recover  the  entire  judgment,  the  jury  verdict 
should  put  a  significant  dent  in  the 
Metzgers'  racist  activities.  In  addition,  the 
imposition  of  financial  reparations  on  right- 
wing  extremists  as  the  consequence  of  racial 
violence  hopefully  will  deter  others. 

1990  audit:  campus  INCIDENTS 

There  were  95  anti-Semitic  incidents  re- 
ported at  57  academic  institutions  in  1990 
compared  to  69  incidents  at  54  institutions  in 
198»— an  increase  of  36%.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  campus  anti-Semitic  incidents  have 
jumped  72%. 

As  noted  in  recent  ADL  Audits,  individual 
Jewish  students  as  well  as  places  of  Jewish 
activity  on  campus  have  been  targets  includ- 
ing Hillels.  fraternity/sorority  houses  and 
the  dorms  and  offices  of  Jewish  students  and 
professors.  In  the  summer  of  1990  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  a  wave  of 
anti-Semitic  episodes  erupted,  following  a 
series  of  similar  attacks  within  the  sur- 
rounding community.  In  all,  20  anti-Semitic 
incidents  were  reported  in  Madison  during 
AufTust,  14  of  them  on  the  campus. 

Bleven  other  college  campuses  experienced 
more  than  one  anti-Semitic  episode  during 
1990.  By  and  large,  the  incidents  were  sin- 
gular and  unrelated. 

In  one  especially  offensive  incident  at  a 
small  mid-western  college  in  Manchester, 
Minnesota,  three  men — one  a  self-described 
"Skinhead"— entered  a  dormitory  area 
where  a  kosher  kitchen  is  maintained  by 
Jewish  students.  They  vandalized  the  prem- 
isee  leaving  behind  anti-Jewish  scrawllngs 
anfl  a  cooking  utensil  filled  with  their  excre- 
mant.  The  three  were  arrest«d  and  pleaded 
guilty  and  are  now  awaiting  sentencing. 

In  other  reported  incidents,  campus  publi- 
cations were  the  Instruments  of  anti-Semitic 
animus.  An  issue  of  the  Dartmouth  (NH)  Re- 
view, published  on  Yom  Kippur  eve.  featured 
an  anti-Semitic  quote  by  Adolf  Hitler  as  part 
of  the  paper's  masthead.  The  ensuing  uproar 
led  to  an  apology  from  the  publication's  edi- 
tor-in-chief and  the  resignations  of  several 
members  of  the  staff.  A  subsequent  ADL  in- 
ve«tigation  of  the  incident  (as  noted  in  the 
New  'i'ork  Times  of  January  10.  1990)  con- 
cluded that  a  member  of  the  Review  staff 
must  have  been  responsible,  and  that  the 
pa$t  conduct  of  some  staff  members  contrib- 
uted to  "the  creation  of  an  environment 
wUich  condoned  and  even  encouraged"  the 
Hitler  quote  incident. 

In  September,  The  Campus,  a  publication 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  pub- 
lished an  article  on  its  opinion  page  describ- 
inf  Jews  as  "powerful,  arrogant  people  who 
control  everything."  along  with  references 
to  "this  cunning  Jewish  clique."  The 
school's  president  denounced  the  article  in 
an  open  letter  to  faculty  and  students,  and 
urged  the  publication's  editors  to  reject  such 
articles  in  the  future. 

(See  Appendix  D  for  a  detailed  listing  of 
1990  campus  incidents.) 

1990  VANDALISM:  MOST  ACTIVE  STATES 

In  spite  of  overall  record  totals  nationally, 
several  traditionally  most-active  states — 
Niw  York.  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and 
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Michigan  have  reported  slight  decreases  for 
1990.  Hcfwever.  this  factor  Is  more  than  offset 
by  combined  increases  of  reported  incidents 
from  Maryland,  Ulinois,  California  and 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  from  generally  less 
active  Areas — e.g..  Colorado.  Wisconsin.  New 
Mexico. 

The  neost  active  states  in  1990  were  as  fol- 
lows: (3ee  Appendix  B  for  complete  state-by- 
state  breakdowns.) 

New  York  with  186  is  down  27  (a  drop  of 
12.5%)  from  1989.  California  (129)  is  up  54 
from  19119  folllowed  by  New  Jersey  with  107. 
down  5.  Massachusetts,  which  in  1989  (95  inci- 
dents) reported  a  171%  Increase  over  1988  (35), 
dropped  30%  in  1990  (68).  Next  was  Maryland 
(56)  which  rose  sharply  by  31  incidents  and 
Florida  with  65,  down  1. 

In  the  next  group  Pennsylvania  (44)  is  up 
14.  followed  by  Illinois  with  33.  up  21.  and  by 
Colorado,  sharply  up  for'the  second  year  in  a 
row  (ram  7,  in  1988.  to  24  last  year  and  35  in 
1990.  Wisconsin  (23)  also  soared  from  just  2  in 
1989  (See  section  on  Campus  Incidents.)  Ohio 
also  recorded  23.  up  20.  Next  were  Minnesota 
(17).  up  2;  Michigan  (16>— ,  down  23;  Connecti- 
cut (16),  up  3.  Virginia  (15).  up  6;  and  New 
Mexico  also  with  15.  up  13. 

Then  come  Arizona  (11).  up  6;  Georgia  (9). 
down  <;  Oregon  (6).  down  5;  followed  by 
Texas.  New  Hampshire  and  Louisiana  each 
with  5.  Sixteen  remaining  states  each  re- 
ported fewer  than  5  vandalism  incidents. 

1990  vandalism:  GEOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN 

Ten  Northeastern  states  combined  for  a 
total  of  493  Incidents— 53%  of  the  national 
total.  Last  year  there  were  500  vandalism  in- 
cidents reported  in  that  region — 59%.  New 
York  in  1990  had  (186).  followed  by  New  Jer- 
sey. (K)7);  Massachusetts.  (67);  Maryland. 
(56);  Bennsylvania,  (44);  Connecticut,  (16); 
New  Hampshire.  (5);  Maine.  (3);  Delaware,  (2); 
and  there  were  6  incidents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  the  South,  combined  totals  were  similar 
to  those  reported  in  1989.  Ten  Southern 
states  again  made  up  12%  of  the  national 
total  during  1990.  They  are:  Florida.  (65);  Vir- 
ginia. (15);  Georgia.  (9);  Texas.  (5);  Louisiana. 
(5);  Tennessee,  (4);  Mississippi.  Kentucky  and 
Alabama  (2  each)  and  one  in  North  Caro- 
lina—110  in  all. 

Nine  Mid-Western  states  accounted  for  119 
incidents— as  In  1989  about  13%  of  the  na- 
tional total.  Those  states  are:  Illinois.  (33); 
Wisconsin.  (23);  Ohio.  (23);  Minnesota,  (17); 
Michigan,  (16);  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska, (2  each);  and  one  in  Kansas. 

In  the  West,  after  2  years  of  reported  de- 
crease, 10  states  in  1990  reported  a  total  of 
205  inaidents— up  35%  from  1989.  California. 
(129);  followed  by  Colorado.  (35);  New  Mexico. 
(15);  Arizona.  (11);  Oregon.  (6);  Washington, 
(4);  Idaho,  (2);  and.  Utah.  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
(one  each).  The  region  combined  for  22%  of 
the  national  vandalism  total  during  1990. 

1990:  Harassment,  threats  and  assaults 
1990  marked  the  highest  number  of  harass- 
ment, threats  and  assaults  ever  reported. 
The  total  of  758  incidents— 29%  higher  than 
the  587  reported  in  1989— accounted  for  44%  of 
all  reported  incidents  during  1990.  In  con- 
trast. Over  the  five-year  period  1983-1987  such 
incideats  were  33%  of  all  yearly  anti-Semitic 
acts.  Then,  in  1988.  they  increased  to  36%. 
and  then  to  41%  last  year.  Included  in  this 
category  are  at  least  30  reported  incidents  of 
physicCLl  violence  against  Jewish  Individuals. 
Among  those  assaults  was  the  assassination 
of  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane  in  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember. 
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THE  RESUROENCE  OF  POLITICALLY-RELATKD 
INCIDENTS 

In  1988,  the  ADL  monitored  117  anti-Se- 
mitic IncldentB— 9%  of  the  overall  yearly 
total— which  related  to  the  Palestinian  up- 
rising or  intifada.  In  1969,  that  factor  was  ab- 
sent from  the  Audit  picture. 

Between  January  and  Augrust  of  1990,  ap- 
proximately 20  incidents  of  antl-Israel/pro- 
Palestinlan  threats  against  Jews  and  graffiti 
on  synagogues  and  other  Jewish  property 
had  been  reported.  Although  these  incidents 
did  not  focus  on  a  specific  Middle  E^t  event, 
the  reappearance  of  this  phenomenon  was 
again  worth  noting.  Then,  in  late  August, 
with  the  onset  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis  and 
efforts  by  some  to  promote  the  notion  of 
"linkage"  to  the  Palestinian  issue,  many 
ADL  offices  began  reporting  anti-Semitic  in- 
cidents containing  references  to  those 
events.  Among  the  more  pronounced  episodes 
were  two  spates  of  vandalism  in  Illinois.  (See 
section  on  "Noteworthy  Incidents"  for  de- 
tails.) 

By  the  end  of  1990  an  additional  25  such  in- 
cidents had  been  reported.  The  resolution  of 
events  in  the  Gulf  remained  unclear  at  the 
time  this  report  went  to  press,  and  the  full 
measure  of  the  impact  of  this  crisis  on  Audit- 
related  developments  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that 
such  politically  related  acts  of  anti-Jewish 
animus  cannot  be  considered  mere  expres- 
sions of  political  criticism.  Rather,  the  vio- 
lence and  bigotry  of  the  incidents  cited  place 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  de- 
bate. Do  these  findings  indicate  an  emerging 
new  manifestation  of  anti-Semitism  with  po- 
litical overtones  which  will  reappear  in  re- 
sponse to  recurring  foreign  crisis?  Or  do  they 
represent  a  different  "wrinkle"  in  the  behav- 
ior of  those  who  would  commit  anti-Semitic 
acts — those  who  have  simply  seized  upon  a 
new  vehicle  to  express  their  message  of  hate? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  must  wait 
upon  unpredictable  events. 

1990  audit:  arrests 

In  1990  there  were  110  individuals  arrested 
in  17  states  in  connection  with  59  of  the  inci- 
dents reported.  As  In  the  past  years  the  vast 
majority  of  those  arrested— 86%  In  1990— 
were  under  21  years  of  age. 

During  a  comparable  period  in  1989.  144  ar- 
rests in  14  states  were  made  in  connection 
with  73  incidents.  Included  in  the  1990  toUl 
are  the  arrests  of  16  Skinheads  in  California, 
Colorado.  Florida,  Michigan.  New  Jersey. 
New  York  and  Texas. 

A  LOOK  AT  SOME  NOTEWORTHY  INCIDENTS 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  con- 
siderable news  coverage,  community  re- 
sponse and  ADL  counteraction  which 
stemmed  ft-om  several  anti-Semitic  Incidents 
in  1989: 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

On  November  5,  1990  Rabbi  Melr  Kahane 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  lone  gunman.  El 
Sayyid  Nosair,  while  making  a  sjieech  in  a 
Manhattan  hotel.  The  assassination  of 
Kahane,  who  was  on  a  fund-raising  tour  of 
the  United  States  for  his  Israeli-based  Kach 
Party,  outraged  many  Jews  in  the  United 
States,  Israel  and  elsewhere,  most  of  whom 
did  not  support  his  political  ideas,  but  who 
were  appalled  that  a  prominent — albeit  con- 
troversial—Jew had  been  murdered.  ADL  Na- 
tional Director  Abraham  Foxman  said  in  a 
statement  after  Kahane's  murder:  "Although 
we  disagreed  with  many  of  his  positions, 
we've  always  supported  his  right  to  express 
them.  While  Rabbi  Kahane  was  passionate  in 
his  beliefs  about  Israel,  his  radical  views  and 


militant    tactics    were    rejected    by    most 
Jews." 

Kahane's  accused  killer  has  been  Indicted 
and.  although  he  was  originally  released  on 
S300.000  bail  after  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  bail 
was  later  revoked  and  Nosair  awaits  trial.  A 
radical  Palestinian  guerilla  group,  Fatah 
Revolutionary  Council,  announced  that  they 
would  pay  for  Nosalr's  defense. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Jewish  religious  institutions  on  the  north 
side  of  Chicago  were  targeted  by  anti-Se- 
mitic vandals  in  mid-October.  KINS  syna- 
gogue (which  had  been  the  target  of  a  1987 
Kristallnacht  vandalism)  bore  black,  red  and 
green  spraypalnted  messages — "PLO"  and  a 
PLO  flag— on  the  front  entrance  and  the  side 
of  the  synagogue.  Four  other  institutions 
were  also  targeted.  Four  teenage  individuals 
were  apprehended,  arraigned,  charged  with 
felony  institutional  vandalism,  and  released 
on  S5.000  ball.  They  reportedly  told  police 
that  their  crime  was  retribution  for  violence 
on  the  Temple  Mount  in  Jerusalem. 

These  events  were  followed  In  December  by 
similar  attacks  on  four  synagogrues  and  a 
Jewish  college  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Sko- 
kie.  All  of  the  incidents  were  well-publicized, 
and  non-Jewish  members  of  the  communities 
involved  offered  comfort  and  support  to  their 
Jewish  neighbors. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

An  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  incidents 
plagued  Denver  in  May  of  1990.  Eight  homes 
in  the  suburban  community  of  Southmoor 
Vista  were  defaced  with  Skinhead  style  graf- 
fiti. Subsequently,  another  suburb  reported 
that  two  abandoned  homes  In  the  area  had 
been  similarly  defaced.  Additionally,  the 
vandalism  was  accompanied  by  telephone 
harassments  which  may  have  resulted  from 
the  publicity  generated  by  the  earlier  hate 
crimes. 

While  these  anti-Semitic  incidents  were 
being  investigated,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Ca- 
thedral of  Denver,  which  is  across  the  street 
fi-om  the  ADL  office  and  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Center,  was  defaced  with  anti-Semitic 
graffiti.  This  too  had  the  earmarks  of  Skin- 
head Involvement.  All  of  the  Incidents  gen- 
erated much  media  Interest  and  community 
concern.  The  religious  leaders  of  Denver 
called  a  press  conference  and  the  FBI  was 
called  in  to  Investigate  possible  civil  rights 
violations.  The  mayor  of  Denver,  Federico 
Pena,  spoke  out  strongly  In  support  of  the 
Jewish  community,  as  did  District  Attorney 
Norman  Early,  who  held  a  press  conference 
to  speak  out  against  the  specific  Incidents  as 
well  as  the  general  problem  of  hate  crimes  in 
Colorado. 

In  December  of  1990,  one  of  the  two  men 
who  was  responsible  for  the  graffltl  on  the 
Greek  Orthodox  church  pleaded  guilty  to  one 
count  of  felony  criminal  mischief,  and  one 
count  of  desecration  of  a  venerable  object. 
The  perpetrator  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  prison— deferred  because  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  Denver  area  clergy  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  Incidents  and 
urged  that  law  enforcement  and  the  commu- 
nity take  them  seriously.  The  other  per- 
petrator awaits  trial. 

PALM  BEACH  AND  ST.  LUCIE,  FLORIDA 

During  May  and  June  neo-Nazi  Skinheads 
were  responsible  for  a  rash  of  swastika 
daubings  and  other  anti-Semitic  graffiti  such 
as  "Satan  is  a  Kike."  "Adolph  Hitler  Lives," 
"Die  Jew  Parasites,"  and  "Kill  Jew  Scum." 
on  synagogues  and  other  buildings  in  the  two 
counties.  The  situation  there  took  an  un- 
usual turn  when  a  local  Skinhead  leader  de- 
nied Skinhead  involvement  and  announced 


that  the  Jews  had  vandalized  the  buildings 
themselves.  He  even  went  so  far  aa  to  offer  a 
reward  equal  to  the  SI.OOO  offered  by  the  ADL 
regional  office.  (The  local  unit  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  also  offered  a  S2,000  rvward.) 
Local  newspapers  publicized  the  Incidents 
and  featured  editorials  condemning  the  big- 
ots who  were  responsible. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

During  a  four-day  period  in  August,  arsons 
occurred  at  two  San  Francisco  synagogues 
while  a  third  was  vandalized,  causing  alarm 
and  distress  throughout  the  San  Francisco 
Jewish  community.  ADL  offered  a  reward 
and  the  San  Francisco  police  Issued  an  infor- 
mation bulletin  to  area  rabbis. 

In  November  several  Bay  Area  synagogues 
and  Jewish  community  institutions,  along 
with  a  church  which  predominately  serves 
the  gay  community,  were  the  targets  of  an- 
other wave  of  serious  hate  crimes.  The  inci- 
dents included  anti-Semitic  graffiti  painted 
on  a  synagogue's  walls,  a  drive-by  shooting 
at  a  synagogue,  an  arson  attempt  at  the 
same  synagogue,  a  molotov  cocktail  through 
the  window  of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish 
Community  Center,  a  firebomb  at  an  Oak- 
land synagogue,  and  a  variety  of  hostile  and/ 
or  threatening  anti-Jewish  messages  re- 
ceived at  a  number  of  Jewish  Institutions. 
All  occurred  during  a  three-week  t>eriod  and 
generated  wide  media  coverage. 

Rewards  were  again  offered  by  ADL  and  by 
a  local  businessman,  and  the  San  Francisco 
police  stepped  up  surveillance  activity 
around  Jewish  institutions.  To  alleviate  anx- 
iety among  members  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. ADL  conducted  four  security  con- 
ferences, in  cooperation  with  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Councils  throughout 
the  Bay  Area.  To  date,  no  arrests  have  been 
made,  and  the  perpetrators  remain  unknown. 

IS  rr  "HIP"  TO  HATE? 

It  seems  that  some  aspects  of  pop  culture 
are  becoming  toxic.  Words  images  and  ideas 
conveying  hostility  towards  minorities  and 
women,  formerly  the  donmin  of  the  gutter  or 
the  extreme  right,  have  begun  to  seep  Into 
mainstream  culture  to  find  surprising  ac- 
ceptance and  legitimacy — with  unfortunate 
consequences  for  their  targets  and  for  the  so- 
cial atmosphere  of  our  nation. 

A  1990  piece  on  the  subject  in  Time  maga- 
zine observed  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  bewildered  by  the  emergence  of 
"pop  raunch  .  .  .  They  wonder  at  the  efflu- 
ence of  raw  language  and  worry  about  Its  Im- 
pact on  old-fashioned  notions  of  civilised  dis- 
course." Similarly,  Lena  Williams  of  the 
New  York  Times  has  earlier  reflected  on  the 
subject  in  an  article  headlined  "It  Was  a 
Year  When  Civility  Really  Took  It  on  the 
Chin."  Writing  about  1988.  a  year  of  "shock 
radio."  insult  comedy  and  other  such  devel- 
opments. Williams  reported  that  there  had 
been  a  noticeable  decline  in  general  polite- 
ness and  public  manners. 

A  generation  ago.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  and  the  civil  rights  and  women's  move- 
ments broke  new  ground  in  challengring  long- 
time legal  and  social  barriers  blocking  the 
achievement  of  fnil  rights  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. Now.  with  the  civil  rights  laws  institu- 
tionalized as  part  of  the  "establishment." 
some  elements  in  our  popular  culture  and 
their  fans,  unable  to  remember  or  unwilling 
to  accept  the  changes  in  our  laws  and  social 
standards,  have  taken  to  expressing  their 
iconoclasm  in  the  form  of  a  crude  rejection 
of  the  taboos  against  stereotyping,  and  a 
loosening  of  restraint  against  scaiwgoating. 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  escalating  trend 
toward  popularizing  the  themes  of  violent 
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sex,  racism,  suicide  and  drugs  In  heavy  metal 
and  rap  music.  The  heavy  metal  band  Guns 
'n'  Rosea  sets  xenophobia  to  music  in  a  song 
called  "One  In  a  Million."  The  song  includes 
the  verse:  Immigrants  and  faggot&They 
make  no  sense  to  me/They  come  to  our  coun- 
try/And think  they'll  do  as  they  please. Like 
start  some  mini-Iran  or  spread  some  [exple- 
tive] disease." 

Professor  Griff,  spokesperson  for  the  rap 
group  Public  Enemy  publicly  spouted  anti- 
Semitic  statements  in  which  he  said  Jews 
were  responsible  "for  the  majority  of  wick- 
edness that  goes  on  around  the  globe."  De- 
spite the  public  furor  over  Griffs  comments, 
the  group  kept  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism 
alive  In  a  recording  called  "Welcome  to  the 
Terrordome,"  with  lyrics  that  revived  the 
anti-Semitic  slander  of  deicide:  "Crucifixion 
ain't  no  flctlon/So-called  chosen,  frozen 
Apology  made  to  whoever  please&Still  they 
got  me  like  Jesus." 

More  graphically  violent  and  mlsopynistic 
lyrics  have  coincided  with  actual  hate 
crimes.  In  a  Newsweek  column.  (July  30.  1990) 
George  Will  dramatically  demonstrated  the 
point  by  juxtaposing  lyrics  of  the  rap  group 
2  Live  Crew  describing  violent  sexual  as- 
saults on  women  with  the  courtroom  testi- 
mony of  the  young  men  who  gang  raped  and 
tortured  a  woman  jogger  in  New  York's 
Central  Park.  Will  asked  "which  words  are 
lyrics,  which  are  testimony?" 

Music  to  hate  by  has  also  crept  in  the  "Top 
40."  Madonna  recently  issued  a  remix  of  a 
single  renamed  "The  Beast  Within"  which 
says.  "I  know  your  tribulations  and  your 
poverty,  and  the  slander  of  those  who  say 
they  are  Jews.  They  are  not.  They  are  a  syn- 
agogue of  Satan."  The  release  of  that  record 
may  have  been  more  than  coincidental  with 
the  vandalizing  of  three  synagogues  and  a 
high  school  In  Ventura  County,  with  anti-Se- 
mitic graffiti  referring  to  Revelations  2:9. 
the  New  Testament  passage  quoted  by  Ma- 
donna, that  has  been  the  basis  of  centuries- 
old  anti-Semitic  animus. 

Another  sign  of  this  cultural  trend  has 
been  the  emergence  of  a  comedy  of  bigotry. 
as  performed  by  Andrew  Dice  Clay  and  oth- 
ers, which  many  critics  have  simply  charac- 
terized as  hateful  speech.  A  review  of  Clay's 
comedy  special  on  HBO  in  TV  Guide  de- 
scribed the  show  as  "toxic  spill."  That  re- 
view also  asserted  that  Clay  "was 
unrelentingly  mean  spiritedly  filthy  and  por- 
nographic. Prom  his  reworked  nursery 
rhymes  to  his  attacks  on  women  in  the  audi- 
ence. Clay  was  gross  and  insulting.  There 
wasn't  a  trace  of  humor  evident  in  his 
show."  And  columnist  Ellen  Goodman  mused 
that  his  "AK-47  verbal  assaults"  were  well 
received  by  huge  concert  audiences  of  men 
who.  it  would  seem,  enjoy  hating  women. 

These  and  other  elements  of  the  trend— a 
widely  publicized  new  novel,  for  example, 
consisting  largely  of  scenes  of  graphic,  sadis- 
tic violence  against  women — have  entered 
the  public  spotlight  against  a  backdrop  of 
steadily  increasing  bias  crimes  in  recent 
years,  as  noted  by  the  ADL  Audit  and  o'.her 
sources.  A  striking  aspect  of  this  picture  is 
that  ethnic  frictions  and  sexual  crimes  are 
reported  In  growing  numbers  on  American 
college  campuses.  That  there  may  be  a  cor- 
relation between  life  and  art  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  columnist  Charles  Krauthammer. 
who  asserts  that  while  mass  culture  has  al- 
ways aimed  at  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator, "there  is  no  comparing  the  brutality 
of  today's  pop  culture  to  that  of  40  years  ago. 
.  .  .  Until  now  no  society  has  combined  total 
liberty  with  mass  culture,  let  alone  with 
technology  that  hard  wires  the  stuff  into  the 


brajn."  Writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
July  30  (in  a  column  sub-titled,  "If  good  art 
is  elevating,  why  deny  that  bad  art  de- 
grafles?"),  Krauthammer,  a  former  psychia- 
trist, sees  a  clear  link  between  vicious  anti- 
social behavior  and  hateful  violence  in  films, 
mmic  and  on  TV.  "Culture,"  he  insists,  "has 
conBequences." 

Among  even  younger  students.  Harvard 
psychiatrist  Alvin  Pouissant  has  noted  that 
use  of  formerly  taboo  slurs  like  "nigger"  in 
certain  music  is  likely  to  lead  to  their  wider, 
casual  acceptance  and  repetition  by  the  mil- 
lions of  children  who  listen  to  such  record- 
ing*. 

F*erhaps  then,  hate  is  not  a  failure  of  the 
imagination,  as  novelist  Graham  Greene  has 
suggested,  but  a  perversion  of  it.  Time  will 
tell  whether  a  concerned  public  can  shift  our 
cultural  gears  to  move  the  trend  in  a 
healthier  direction. 

CONCLUSION 

ADL's  1990  Audit  findings  are  troubling— 
all  the  more  so  because  they  follow  upon  the 
earlier  significant  increases  in  anti-Jewish 
act*  reported  in  1987.  1988  and  1989.  In  the 
vaodalism  category,  the  last  four  years  have 
seen  a  jump  of  33.5%.  Acts  of  assault,  threats 
and  harassment  over  the  same  period  have 
increased  by  134%. 

One  of  the  major  factors  noted  in  1989 
showed  continued  signs  of  increase  in  1990 — 
the  rise  of  anti-Jewish  incidents  reported  on 
college  campuses,  which  were  up  by  more 
than  a  third  in  1990.  and  which  have  nearly 
doubled  over  the  past  3  years.  At  the  same 
time,  another  important  factor  declined— 
namely,  anti-Semitic  acts  by  neo-Nazi 
Skinheads.  To  be  sure,  the  violent  crimes  of 
such  gangs  remain  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cerr. 

Another  factor  that  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared in  1989  after  leaping  to  prominence 
in  1988— i.e.,  anti-Semitic  acts  linked  by 
their  perpetrators  to  events  in  the  Middle 
East — again  came  to  wide  attention  in  1990; 
such  politically-related  anti-Semitism  calls 
for  especially  intensive  monitoring. 

In  1990,  the  most  serious  forms  of  anti-Se- 
mitic vandalism— bombings,  arson,  and  cem- 
etery desecrations — continued  to  be  reported 
at  the  high  level  of  1989.  Such  serious  types 
of  violence  had  risen  sharply  in  1988  and  1989. 

Many  observers  have  noted  the  possible 
correlation  between,  on  the  one  hand,  a  per- 
ceived decline  in  civility,  a  coarsening  of 
public  expression  and  popular  culture,  in 
American  society  and,  on  the  other,  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  bias  crime,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  personal  harassment,  which  the  1990 
Audit  figures  reflect.  This,  combined  with 
the  pressure  associated  with  a  deteriorating 
American  economy  during  the  past  year, 
may  well  have  contributed  to  the  new 
record-setting  levels  of  anti -Jewish  acts. 

The  nationwide  increase  in  anti-Semitic 
acte  demands  an  ever  more  forceful  response 
through  those  means  available  to  official  au- 
thorities and  community  leaders  in  a  demo- 
cratic society:  firm  enforcement  of  appro- 
priate laws,  regular  and  creative  educational 
programming  against  prejudice,  and  en- 
hanced public  awareness  of  the  nature  and 
dimension  of  the  hate  crime  phenomenon. 
ADL's  active  monitoring  efforts,  its  "A 
World  of  Difference"  project  and  its  other 
counteraction  and  educational  programs — in- 
cluding the  publication  of  this  Audit  report — 
are  geared  toward  those  goals. 

Despite  the  year's  troubling  statistics,  the 
ovarall  picture  retains  some  positive  fea- 
tures. Forty-nine  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  have  statutes  dealing  with 
hate    crimes,    many    patterned    after    ADL 
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model  legislation.  Numerous  states  and  lo- 
calities are  working  to  improve  communica- 
tion between  community  groups  and  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  while  such  officials, 
increasingly  sensitized,  are  developing  better 
reporting  and  investigative  procedures  on 
bias  crimes.  The  new  federal  Hate  Crime  Sta- 
tistics Act  has  begun  operation.  Today,  pub- 
lic officials,  educational  administrators  and 
commuaity  leaders  are  responding  more  fre- 
quently to  hate-motivated  Incidents  with 
sympathy  and  solidarity  toward  victims,  and 
a  determination  to  reject  and  overcome  the 
affront  to  decency  and  threat  to  pluralism 
presented  by  acts  of  prejudice. 

Unfortunately,  even  in  this  last  decade  of 
the  20tll  century,  the  age-old  scourge  of  big- 
otry lingers,  posing  a  challenge  to  the  na- 
tion's promise  of  equality  for  all.  In  publish- 
ing this  annual  Audit  ADL  re-dedicates  itself 
to  meeting  that  challenge. 

ADL's  COUNTERACTION  PROGRAM:  I 

ADL  has  developed  and  supported  a  com- 
bination of  preventative  and  counteraction 
measures  over  the  last  decade  to  enable  the 
Jewish  and  other  communities  to  protect 
themselves  against  vandalism  and  other 
forms  of  bias  crimes,  and  to  respond  effec- 
tively ^ould  they  occur.  Major  elements  of 
this  bitoad-ranging  program  are  detailed 
here. 

CONFaRENCES  ON  SECURrTY  AND  BIAS  CRIME 

In  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities and  educational  institutions,  ADL 
offices  on  both  the  local  and  national  levels 
have  orried  our  programs  of  public  edu- 
cation, emphasizing  the  need  for  effective  se- 
curity at  houses  of  worship  and  other  com- 
munity-based institutions.  ADL-sponsored 
security  and  bias-crime  conferences  have 
brought  together  all  community  elements — 
institutional  leaders,  clergy,  educators,  par- 
ents and  law  enforcement  officials — to  dis- 
cuss bias-oriented  attacks,  and  to  grapple 
with  the  how-to's  of  stronger  security  meas- 
ures. 

Durir^g  1990,  ADL  regional  offices  have  or- 
ganized or  cosponsored  more  than  30  such 
meetinfs,  covering  the  following  states:  Ari- 
zona, Oalifornia,  Colorado.  Florida,  Illinois, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan. Nevada.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington.  In  addition  to 
involvement  in  these  security  conferences, 
ADL  staff  members  have  been  invited  to 
brief  law  enforcement  officials  at  the  local, 
state  and  federal  levels  on  hate  groups,  bias 
crime  legislation  and  other  security-related 
topics  throughout  the  year.  For  example, 
ADL  was  co-sponsor  (and  the  only  non-gov- 
ernmental participating  agency)  along  with 
a  coalition  of  federal,  state  and  municipal 
civil  rights  agencies  in  a  Massachusetts 
Human  Rights  Commissions  Conference,  en- 
titled "Meeting  the  Full  Human  Rights 
Agenda:  The  Role  of  Human  RightaHelations 
Commiesions,"  in  November  of  1990.  The  all- 
day  conference  included  workshops  on  estab- 
lishing human  rights  commissions  across  the 
state  and  the  roles  of  human  rights  commis- 
sioners, their  staffs,  police  departments  and 
civil  rights  officers. 

In  August,  the  National  Black  Police  Asso- 
ciation invited  ADL.  in  the  person  of  Rich- 
ard Hirschhaut.  ADL  Regional  Director  in 
San  Fijancisco.  to  participate  in  the  Hate 
Crimes  Workshop.  The  two-and-one-half  hour 
session  included  a  general  survey  of  Skin- 
head aativity  and  an  overview  of  ADL's  work 
in  the  Area  of  hate  crimes,  as  well  as  a  show- 
ing of  ADL's  police  training  video  (see  page 
19  for  more  information  on  this  film)  to  more 
than  two  hundred  fifty  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 
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By  coordinating  police  and  local  institu- 
tional leadership,  ADL  seminars  and  con- 
ferences have  established  greater  community 
awareness  of  practical  bias-crime  prevention 
measures,  stronger  support  among  cooperat- 
ing agencies  and  heightened  sensitivity  by 
public  officials  for  the  citizens  they  serve. 
They  have  also  helped  community  members 
to  understand  how  important  it  is  to  report 
bias  crimes  whenever  they  occur. 

NEW  SPECIAL  PROJECTS:  FOCUSING  ON  THE 
CAMPUS  AND  THE  WORKPLACE 

In  1989,  ADL  announced  the  creation  of  the 
Mildred  and  Samuel  Levine  Institute  for  Col- 
lege Campus  Affairs  Programming  to  combat 
bias  incidents  and  expressions  of  all  forms  of 
prejudice  on  campuses.  The  Institute's  first 
event  that  November  was  a  national  con- 
ference on  campus  prejudice  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  And  the  Institute 
published  "Combatting  Bigotry  on  Campus: 
The  Problem  and  Strategies  for  Counter- 
action," a  report  distributed  during  the  con- 
ference. The  Institute  followed  up  by  also 
publishing  the  conference's  proceedings. 

In  May,  1990  the  Mildred  and  Samuel  Le- 
vine Institute,  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of 
ADL's  New  York  Regional  Board  and  the 
Committee  for  Public  Higher  Education 
sponsored  a  day-long  conference  that  ex- 
plored ways  to  counter  anti-Semitism,  rac- 
ism and  other  forms  of  discrimination.  Held 
at  ADL's  National  Headquarters,  the  con- 
ference featured  a  keynote  address  by  Joseph 
Murphy,  Chancellor  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  Other  participants  discussed  aca- 
demic, administrative,  legal  and  curiicular 
responses  to  the  problem. 

During  1990,  ADL  expanded  its  efforts 
against  prejudice  by  adding  two  new  pro- 
grams: "A  Campus  of  Difference"  and  'A 
Workplace  of  Difference."  Both  projects  are 
modeled  after  ADL's  six-year-old  edu- 
cational and  media  program.  "A  World  of 
Difference,"  which  trains  teachers  in  K-12  in 
25  cities  across  America  to  reduce  prejudice 
by  increasing  students'  awareness  of  cultural 
and  ethnic  diversity  and  helping  them  learn 
to  deal  with  It  constructively.  When  cor- 
imrate  and  academic  communities  wanted 
Information  and  guidance  in  dealing  with 
growing  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  tensions 
they  were  experiencing,  ADL  created  the 
new  programs  to  respond  to  those  needs. 

"A  Campus  of  Difference"  has  been  offered 
at  campuses  across  the  country  including 
Columbia,  NYU  Law  School,  Mt.  St.  Vin- 
cent's College,  the  University  of  Texas, 
Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Maryland-Baltimore  cam- 
pus, Morrisvllle  College,  SUNY  Oneonta,  and 
Occidental  College.  Also,  a  video  called 
"Facing  Difference:  Living  Together  On 
Campus,"  which  features  college  students 
talking  about  the  problems  they  have  faced 
In  a  highly  diverse  college  environment,  is 
now  being  disseminated  widely. 

AT&T,  Security  Pacific  Corporation,  the 
New  York  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  Security  Pacific  Banks  NA,  South- 
east Banks,  and  the  Miami,  Florida  Fire  De- 
partment are  among  those  businesses  and 
agencies  which  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  new  model  programming  of  "A  Work- 
place of  Difference."  Full-day  workshops 
allow  partlcipantB  in  both  programs  to  inter- 
act and  openly  discuss  issues  of  diversity, 
prejudice  and  discrimination. 

ADL  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  nation's  schools  must  be  included  In 
any  program  designed  to  address  the  problem 
of  bigotry.  Confronting  and  eliminating  prej- 
udice should  be  an  educational  priority  at  all 


levels  of  education— school  systems,  individ- 
ual schools,  administrators,  teachers,  and 
professional  education  organizations. 

ADL  disseminates  an  extensive  catalogue 
of  print  and  audiovisual  materials  for 
schools.  Included  are  books,  curricula,  and 
videos  on  prejudice  reduction,  multicultural 
education,  the  Holocaust,  and  ways  of 
strengthening  our  democratic  society.  This 
catalogue  of  materials  is  utilized  by  more 
than  100.000  teachers,  administrators,  and 
curriculum  developers. 

Some  examples:  On  the  elementary  level— 
a  handbook  "Teacher  They  Called  Me  A— !  " 
has  69  classroom  activities  on  such  topics  as 
Race  and  Ethnicity,  Religion,  Differences  in 
Life  Styles,  Discrimination  Against  the  Dis- 
abled, and  the  Influence  of  Gender  on  How 
Children  Are  Treated. 

On  the  secondary  level  a  classroom  activ- 
ity manual,  "Being  Fair  and  Being  Free," 
teaches  students  the  evils  of  prejudice  in 
their  own  lives,  in  other  countries,  and  in 
other  times. 

A  large  variety  of  excellent  videos  such  as 
•Behind  the  Mask."  "Names  Can  Really 
Hurt  Us,"  and  "Shadows  Between  Friends" 
show  elementary  and-or  high  school  students 
facing  prejudice. 

A  series  of  12  "Sports  Posters"  features  fa- 
mous athletes  declaring:  "  If  You  Really  Be- 
lieve in  America,  Prejudice  is  Foul  Play." 

In  1985  (as  noted  earlier)  ADL  developed 
and  launched  a  major  school  and  media- 
based  prejudice  awareness  and  reduction 
project  called  "A  world  of  Difference."  De- 
signed to  reduce  community  racial,  ethnic, 
and  religious  friction  in  a  realistic  and  meas- 
urable way,  AWOD  has  operated  in  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  around  the  country.  The 
project  uses  a  school  curriculum  written  and 
designed  by  local  and  national  education  au- 
thorities, supplemented  by  TV  programming, 
special  newspaper  sections  and  community- 
wide  public  events. 

ADL,  the  National  Urban  League,  and  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 
(LULAC)  have  formed  a  coalition  to  improve 
education.  A  major  goal  of  this  coalition  is 
to  work  with  schools  to  help  them  develop 
programs  that  teach  the  importance  of 
intergroup  respect  and  understanding  within 
our  democratic,  pluralistic  society.  The  coa- 
lition has  produced  two  full-color  posters 
that  indicate  their  educational  priorities. 
One  features  a  "Report  Card  For  Better 
Schools."  The  other  a  multicultural  group  of 
children  and  explains:  "Learning  and  Play- 
ing Together  Today;  Uving  and  Working  To- 
gether Tomorrow."  These  posters  are  avail- 
able for  purchase. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  PTA, 
ADL  has  prepared  and  the  National  PTA  has 
distributed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "What  To 
Teach  Your  Child  About  Prejudice  and  Dis- 
crimination." In  clear  and  direct  language 
the  pamphlet  assists  parents  and  teachers  in 
telling  youngsters  how  to  treat  others  with 
respect  and  how  to  deal  with  prejudice  di- 
rected against  themselves. 

ADL,  together  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  has  developed  a 
pamphlet  for  high  school  students.  "Hate 
Can  Hurt,  Let's  Stop  Prejudice."  The  pam- 
phlet has  been  widely  utilized  to  initiate  dis- 
cussions among  youngsters  on  how  to  deal 
with  prejudiced  behaviors. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  anti-Semitism,  the 
ADL  has  produced  two  educational  videos 
with  discussion  guides,  plus  three  pamphlets 
under  the  overall  title  "Confixinting  Anti- 
Semitism."  The  two  videos.  "A  How-To  for 
Jewish  Youth"  and  "A  Family  Awareness 
Project"  simulate  various  scenarios  such  as 


swastika  daubings.  antl-Jewlsh  "Jokes"  and 
comments,  and  school  policies  that  conflict 
with  religious  observances. 

The  pamphlets  "Guidelines  for  Jewish  Par- 
ents "  and  "Guidelines  for  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity" help  parents  to  aid  young  victims 
of  hate,  and  Jewish  communities  in  con- 
fronting modem  anti-Semitism,  the  third 
pamphlet  in  the  series  offers  "Guidelines  for 
the  Christian  Community"  on  facing  anti- 
Semitism. 

This  multimedia  program  is  designed  for 
schools,  religious  organizations,  and  commu- 
nity groups. 

SECLTUTY  HANDBOOK 

In  1986  ADL  published  an  updated  version 
of  a  practical  counteraction  tool:  Security  for 
Community  Institutions.  This  handbook,  first 
issued  in  1964.  continues  to  be  widely  distrib- 
uted across  the  United  States.  It  aims  at  pre- 
venting—and coping  with— destructive  vio- 
lence against  persons  and  property,  particu- 
larly that  motivated  by  religious  or  racial 
prejudice.  Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Crime  Prevention  Section  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  the  handbook  is 
based  on  ADL's  experience  in  monitoring  and 
countering  anti-Jewish  vandalism  and  other 
crimes  directed  at  Jews  and  Jewish-owned 
property.  It  reflects  the  knowledge  gained  by 
the  League  in  working  closely  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  in  co-sponsoring  se- 
curity conferences  and  workshops.  The  ADL 
security  handbook  has  received  endorse- 
ments from  local  and  federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  handbook  details  security  measures 
and  procedures  for  community  Institutions: 
suggests  proper  reaction  when  incidents 
occur;  provides  information  on  security  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment's Crime  Prevention  Section  and  Its 
Bias  Incident  Investigating  Unit;  and  pro- 
vides a  model  form  for  reporting  such  inci- 
dents to  local  police  departments,  as  well  as 
the  text  of  a  model  state  statute  developed 
by  ADL  as  a  tool  to  assist  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  coping  with  the  problem  of  van- 
dalism against  religious  and  ethnic  Institu- 
tions. 

HATE-CRIME  COUNTERACTION:  11 

In  1990.  nationwide  hate  crime  counter- 
action took  two  additional  major  leaps  for- 
ward— each  advancement  the  result  of  exten- 
sive experience  and  preparation  by  ADL  and 
others  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

THE  HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 

At  the  federal  level,  a  major  legislative 
goal  was  achieved  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  (HCSA).  which  re- 
quires the  United  States  Attorney  General 
to  acquire  data  on  crimes  which  "manifest 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  ori- 
entation, or  ethnicity.  "  The  new  law  also  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  publish  an 
annual  summary  of  his  findings.  The  data 
will  be  collected  through  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  Program  (UCRP),  a  na- 
tional crime  data  system  through  which  the 
FBI  collects  crime  statistics  trom  16,000 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

ADL  took  a  leading  advocacy  role  on  the 
measure,  which  was  supported  by  a  broad 
range  of  civil  rights  organizations  and  law 
enforcement  groups.  The  enactment  of  the 
bill,  with  overwhelming  bipartisan  support, 
is  a  response  to  both  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  number  of  hate  crimes  is  increasing  and 
to  a  growing  perception  that  government  can 
do  more  to  directly  address  this  problem. 
Senate  sponsors  Paul  Simon  (D-ILL)  and 
Orrin  Hatch  (B-UT)  effectively  parried  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  In  that  chamber.  Represent- 
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atlves  Barbara  Kennelly  (D-CT),  John  Con- 
yere  (D-MI),  and  Charles  Schumer  (D-NY) 
were  the  leading  advocates  of  the  measure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  White  House  signing  ceremony  on 
April  23,  President  Bush  called  the  HCSA  "a 
significant  step  to  help  guarantee  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans."  He  pledged  to  use 
his  "bully  pulpit"  to  "speak  out  against  hate 
and  discrimination  everywhere  it  exists." 

Attention  now  turns  to  implementation  of 
the  Act  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials.  Be- 
cause of  the  League's  experience  in  collec- 
tion data  on  anti-Semitic  incidents,  in  de- 
signing legislative  and  legal  responses  to 
hate  crimes,  and  In  training  law  enforcement 
officials  to  recogrnize  and  respond  to  hate 
crimes,  ADL  representatives  were  invited  to 
a  series  of  meetings  with  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  FBI  officials,  providing  imput  as 
the  nationwide  implementation  guidelines 
were  crafted.  ADL  Regional  Directors  con- 
tinue meeting  with  local  officials  to  stress 
the  importance  of  the  Act. 

The  enactment  of  HCSA  is  a  most  impor- 
tant step  in  encouraging  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  make  the  treatment  of  hate  crimes 
a  priority.  In  conjunction  with  state  and  fed- 
eral statutes  which  make  penalties  for  hate 
crime  perpetrators  more  severe,  the  HCSA 
sends  the  unmistakable  message  that  crimes 
are   not  mere   "pranks"   and,   as   President 


Buih  said  at  the  signing  ceremony,  "cannot 
be  tolerated  in  a  free  society." 

Implementation  of  the  HCSA  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  thirteen  states  (Mary- 
land, Connecticut,  Oregon,  Dlinois,  New 
York.  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Oklahoma,  Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Florida  and 
Maesachusetts)  currently  require  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  collect  hate  crime  sta- 
tistics. In  addition,  Pennsylvania,  Dlinois, 
Minnesota  and  Oregon  mandate  training  for 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  Identifying,  re- 
sponding to,  and  reporting  these  crimes. 

ADL  HATE-CRIME  POLICE-TRAINING  VIDEO 
The  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  bias-crime 
data  collected  will  only  be  as  good  as  the 
"reporters."  Thus,  effective  training  for  po- 
lice officials  on  how  to  Identify,  report,  and 
respond  to  hate  crimes  will  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  important  new  initiative  rep- 
resented by  HCSA. 

To  help  meet  this  need,  ADL  has  produced 
a  new  law  enforcement  training  film  on  hate 
crimes,  in  association  with  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety.  This 
seventeen-minute  video  is  designed  to  be 
shown  at  police  training  academies  and  to 
individual  law  enforcement  agencies  across 
the  country. 

The  film  portrays  actual  incidents  of 
criminal  activity  motivated  by  prejudice.  It 
dramatically  illustrates  the  impact  of  this 
type  of  crime  on  the  victim  and  the  victim's 
community.  Most  importantly,  the  film  con- 


cisely outlines  appropriate  law  enforcement 
response — by  showing  how  to  identify  hate 
crimes  and  how  to  deal  with  the  victim's 
trauma,  and  by  underlining  the  importance 
of  treating  the  criminal  action  seriously. 
The  film  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Elnforce- 
ment  Executives,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, attd  the  Police  Foundation.  Attorney 
General  Richard  Thornburgh  wrote  the  Fore- 
word for  the  twenty-four  page  discussion 
manual  for  trainers  that  accompanies  the 
film. 

APPENDIX  A.— ADL  AUDIT  Of  ANTI-SEMITIC  EPISODES— 
VANDAIISM,  HARASSMENTS,  THREATS,  AND  ASSAULTS, 
YEAR-JY-YEAR  NATIONAL  TOTALS 


Year 


Vandalisms 


Hiriss- 

ments, 

thrcits,  and 

assaults 


1979  

'129 

1980 

1981    

377 

974 

112 
350 

1982    

_ 829 

593 

1983. 
1984 

1985  

1986  

«70 

m 

ttt 

.„ ..                  S94 

350 
363 
306 
312 

1987  

1988    

_: S! 

m 

324 
458 

1989 ] 

1990 

815 

927 

587 
758 

'  1979  r^n  rKorded  only    "Anli-Semilc  Incidents."  without  separate 
calegonr  of  tireats.  harassment,  etc 


APPENDIX  B  — THE  1989  ADL  AUDIT  OF  ANTI-SEMITIC  VANDALISM  AND  OTHER  INCIDEITS 


Change 


Vandalism  locations 


Serious  crimes 


Harassment,  threats,  and  assaults 


1990  total 


1989 


1990 


P'ivaie  Public 


Cemetery 
Attempts      Bombings      Wtemots      desecra- 
tion 


Targets 


Institu- 
tions 


Indwd- 
uals 


1990  total 


Change 


New  Tort  

Cjlitociiii 
HewJtnq 
Mauadiusetts 
Ftonto  


0*10  ......... 

WnCORSM  . 


CWMCtKul 

MdHfin 
■nrHaics 
Viriiiiii 


Giorti* 

Dotnct  ot  Cohimtia  . 
Ontoii 


New  Hampsliiii 

Tfus  

TeimessM 

Naskiailofi  


Ddann 


Rrtndia 


Kmjas   

IMkCMliu  . 


«lUUIS> 


SMHiCarakiii' 
SoatklMoU' 


«tatvir|w>a<  

inOMH 


>  For  csmparaoi  to  1989  figures 


1989 


1990 


186 

213 

-21 

46 

70 

70 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

102 

110 

115 

-5 

129 

»S1 

38 

68 

7 

0 

0 

0 

26 

65 

91 

82 

+9 

107 

112 

-  5 

21 

35 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

48 

55 

42 

+13 

68 

-27 

9 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

56 

66 

45 

+21 

65 

-  1 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

45 

60 

40 

+M 

56 

*31 

10 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

42 

56 

22 

+34 

u 

*U 

12 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

14 

22 

22 

35 

♦  ll 

3 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

13 

28 

11 

+  17 

33 

♦  2! 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

29 

39 

22 

+  17 

23 

*2 

^ 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

24 

32 

28 

+4 

23 

♦2: 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

+2 

17 

»2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

21 

22 

—  1 

16 

*3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

18 

23 

+  16 

16 

-23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

18 

25 

18 

+7 

15 

.13 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

+« 

15 

*5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

+5 

11 

*6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

9 

-S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

13 

26 

-13 

6 

.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

+7 

6 

-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

12 

+6 

5 

.,.< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

+5 

5 

*2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

+1 

5 

-  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14 

21 

+4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

12 

+3 

3 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

♦  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

—  4 

2 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

*2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

+  1 

2 

-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

11 

—  4 

2 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

- 1 

2 

-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

+1 

1 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-5 

1 

-4 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

+4 

I 

»1 

\ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

% 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

—  \ 

0 

-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

-4 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

—  3 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

—  2 

0 

-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

927 

845 

+82 

253 

318 

356 

13 

3 

2 

1 

It 

189 

569 

758 

587 

+  171 

State 


Aiahima 

Alaska 

Anrona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut  , 

Delaware 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

Honda  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana  , 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky 

U)uisiana  

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri   

Montana  

Neliraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey'   

New  Mexico 

New  York  

North  Carolini  ... 

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma'  

Oregon  ... 

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  .. 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee    

Teus  

Utah 

Verawnt  

Virginia 

Waskington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

W)aming 


Alabama  

Anuria  

Aruoea  

California    . 

California  . . 

Cjlifomia  ... 

California    . 
Colorado  

Colorado 

Colondo  

Connecticut 

ConnKtcut 

Ddiwtn  .... 

Flonda  

Rondj  

Hawaii  

•linoo  
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nforcement 
entify  hate 
he  victim's 
importance 
1  seriously, 
the  Inter- 
Police,  the 
aw  EJnforce- 
jrder  of  Po- 
1.  Attorney 
te  the  Fore- 
discussion 
ipanles  the 


Harass- 

ments. 

""'     thrtitvind 

assaults 

'129 

377 

112 

974 

350 

829 

593 

670 

350 

715 

363 

638 

306 

59« 

312 

694 

324 

823 

458 

845 

587 

927 

758 

."  «ilhoul  separate 

uults 

Chan 

V 

1989 

1990 

115 

-5 

+9 

+13 

+21 

+20 

+34 

+  17 

+  17 

+4 

+2 

_  1 

+  16 

+7 

*% 

+5 

-13 

+7 

-f6 

+5 

+1 

+4 

+3 

—  4 

•f  1 

-4 

- 1 

+1 

-5 

4-4 

_4 

-3 

_2 

587 

+  171 
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state 


Intimi- 

dation/ 

harass- 

ment 

(includ- 

Institu- 

inj 

tional 

cross 

vandal- 

bumini 

ism 

and  in- 

terfer- 

ence 

with  rdi- 

IIOUS 

•orehip) 

Based 

""H^'       liability 
model 


Data 

collec- 
tion 


Alahama    > 

Alaska 

Aruona > 

Vtiansas I 

California i 

Colorado  i 

Connecticut  > 

Delaware  > 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia       1 

nonda  ..- 1 

Georiii  I 

Hawaii  I 

Idaho 

Illinois I 

Indiana i 

Iowa  

Kansas I 

Kentucky  » 

Louisiana  > 

Maine i 

Maiyland i 

Massachusetts  ..     i 

Michigan 

Mmnesota    

Mississippi  I 

Missouri  I 

Montana  ._.. 

Nel)raska  

Nevada  i 

New  Hampshin 

New  Jersey'   i 

New  Mexio) X 

NewYoiii  

North  Carglini  ...     i 

North  Dakota  

Ohio I 

Oklahoma'  x 

Oregon  ■ 

Pennsylvania      .     i 

Rhode  Island  i 

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Teus  X 

Utah 

Vermont  i 

Vir|inia ■ 

Washington x 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  i 

Wyoming 


'  Eiecutne  Directiw  trom  the  New  Jersey  Attorney  General 
'Legislatne  mandate  to  the  OWahoma  Slate  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
establish  a  standard  system  of  data  collection 

APPENDIX  D.— USTING  OF  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 
REPORTING  ANTI-SEMITIC  INCIDENTS 


Alabama  2/22/90  . 

Aruona  VOna 

Araona  12/10/90  . 

California  3/90 

California  4/23/90 

Cilitomia  5/3/90    ... 

Calitomia  9/3O/90  . 

Colorado  3/2/90 

Colorado 10/90  


U  of  Alabama.  Tuscaloosa.  Hillel 

vandalism 
Aruona  State  U..  Plwenix.  vandal- 
ism 
U  of  Arizona.  Tucson,  hate  mail 
U  of  California.  Santa  Cnu.  van- 
dalism 
U  of  California.  Berkeley.  Hillel. 

hate  mail 
U  of  California.  Santa  Baitara. 

vandalism 
Stanford  U .  HilM.  phone  threat 
U  of  Colorado.  Boulder,  fraternity 

vandalism. 
U  of  Colorado.  Boulder.  anti-Jew- 
ish  mailings 

Colorado  12/14/90 U  of  Cotorado,  Boulder.  anli-Se- 

mitic  poster 

Connecticut  2/14/90 Yale.    New    Haven.    anti-Semitic 

verbal 
Connieticiit  5/16/90 Wesleyan  U..  Hiddlelown.  vandal- 
ism. 
IMiwiie  1IV18/90  U  of  OHawart.  Newarli.  vandal- 
ism. 
Honda  9/24/90  U  of  South  Honda.  Tampa,  de- 
faced boolis 

Honda  11/13/SO U  of  Honda,  Gainesville.  anti-Se- 

mitic  flyers 

Hmaii  3/27/90 U  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  vandalism 

•limo  12/89 U  of  UlinoiS.  Urtana.  Jewish  soror- 
ity, harassment 


minors  

3/10«0  

U  of  minors.  Urbana.  Jewish  soror- 
ity, vandalism 

Illinois  

5W90 

U  of  aiinois.  Champaign,  hate 
mail 

Illinois  

12flO  

Skotc  Rabbinical  College,  vandal- 
ism 
U  of  Indiana.  Bkwmmgton.  van- 

Indiana 

3^90 

dalism 

Indiana 

4/12/90    

U  of  Indiana.  Bloomington.  hate 
mail. 

Indiana  

9flO  

U  of  Indiana.  Bkiommgton.  van- 
dalism 

Kansas  

l/2fflO      . 

U  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  dorm  van- 
dalism 

Maryland 

3/26ffl0 

U  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  van- 
dalism. 

Maryland 

mim ..    . 

U  of  Maryland.  College  ParK  anli- 
Semitic  posters 

Maryland 

FallflO 

Montgomery  County  College,  two 
vandalism  incidents 

Massachusetts 

3/24fl0 

Simmons  College,  Boston.  vandal- 

Massachusetts 

3/29/90 

Boston  College.  Newton  dorm 
vandalism. 

Massachusetts 

ia/23fl0 

Shaion  College.  Northampton 
hate  mail 

Massachusetts 

4flO 

U  of  Mass.  Amherst,  hate  mail 

Massachusetts 

12/^90 

U  of  Mass.,  Amherst.  Hillel  van- 
dalism 

Massachusetts   

4ffl0 

Boston  U  .  Dorm  vandalism 

Michigan 

4/27/90 

U  of  Michigan,  Ann  AiDor.  dorm 
vandalism 

Michigan 

FallflO   . 

U  of  Michigan,  Vn  Artnr.  vcrtal 

Michigan 

FallflO 

Michigan  State  U ,  Lansing.  Hillel 
vandalism. 

Michigan 

Fall/90 

Michigan  State  U.  Lansing, 
verhal 

Michigan 

Fall/90 

Michigan  Slate  U .  Lansing,  anti- 
Semitic  mail 

Michigan 

Fall/90 

Michigan  State  U .  Lansing,  hate- 
literature  distnbution 

Michigan 

rall/90 

Michigan  State  U ,  Lansing,  as- 
sault 

Michigan 

FallflO 

Eastern  Michigan  U.  Ypsilanti 
verbal 

Michigan 

Fall/90 

Wayne  State,  Detroit.  anti-Semitic 
mail 

Michigan 

Fall/90 

Wayne  State,  Detroit.  anti-Semitic 
message 

Minnesota 

4fl0 

U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  van- 
dalism 

Minnesota 

11/24/90 

Macalester  College,  SI  Paul.  Ko- 
sher Kitchen,  vandalism 

New  Hampshiie 

9flO 

Dartmouth,  Hanover,  anti-Semttic 
publication 

New  Jersey  

3/4/90 

Rutgers-Busch.  Piscitaway  van- 
dalism. 

New  Jersey 

3/5™ 

Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  vandai- 

New  Jersey  

5/19«0  .    . 

Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  Hillel 
vandalism 

New  Jerwy 

lOftfflO 

Rutgers,  New  Bninswck.  vandal- 

New  Jersey 

Yearlong 

Montclair  State  U ,  verbal  harass- 
ment, 2  incidents 

New  Mexico 

iyi/90 

U  of  New  Mexico,  Albuouergue. 
anti-Semitic  marking 

New  York         

9fl0 

City  Collete,  New  York  City,  anti- 
SemitK  publcatnn 

New  York   .. 

1V90 

SUNY  at  Oswcfo.  anti-Semitic 
graffiti  and  hate  literature.  2 
incidents 

New  Yort 

IWOfflO 

Columbia  U.,  verbal 

North  Carolina     . 

10/15/90 

U  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hiii. 
anti-Semilic  mail 

OtlK)    

.     10«0 

N£  Ohio  Coller  of  Medicine. 
Rootstown,  anti-Semitic  mail 

Ohio 

10/11/90 

U  of  Toledo,  phone 

Ohio 

10/15/90 

Wnght  State  U ,  Dayton,  verbal 

Ohio  

llflO  

Cleveland  State  U.  defaced 
books. 

Pennsylvania  

2fl0  

.     Biyn  Hawr  College,  vandalism 

Pennsylvania 

3/7/90 

CanKgie-Mcllon,  Pittsburgh,  van- 
dalism 

Pennsylvania  

ynm 

Wyncote  Rabbinical  College,  har- 
assment 

Pennsylvania   

12rtflO 

.  Philaddphij  Phann  College,  van- 
dalism. 

Texas „ 

-    v%  

U  It  Teus.  Austin,  Hillel.  hate 
null 

Teus 

Siimffler/90 

U  of  Taas,  Austin,  Jewish  frater- 
nity, mail 

1/27/90 

Georie  Mason  U ,  Fairfax.  anti-Se- 
mitc  mail 

Virginia 

J»ny90  

Vir|;nia  Tech.  Blackburg,  swas- 
tikas— 3  incidents 

Virginia 

12«0 

William  t  Maiy,  Williamsburg, 
phone. 

Washmgtoo  

.     V%  

.    U  of  Washington,  Seattle,  vandal- 

Wisconsin    

a«fflo 

U  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  Hillel, 
nmlaliui— 8  incidents 

Wisconsin  

»IK  

.  U  of  IKsconsn,  Madison,  trat-so- 
nnty  vindalisift— 4  incidents 

Wisconsin  

wo 

U  of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  harass- 
ments,  inci  1  assault— 2  inci- 

District  of  Columbia 

2«90 

Aincncan  U.,  vandalism 
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Distncl  It  Columbia        10/13fl0  Amncan  U ,  anti-Senitic  mail 

Distnct  of  Columbia        10/16/90 American  U .  donn  vandahsn 

District  of  Columbia        inna Howard  U   anti-Smitc  mail . 


JAPANESE  FINANCIAL  BLACKMAIL 
THREATENS  TO  STRAIN  OUR  RE- 
LATIONSHIP 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
latest  confusing  Japanese  statement 
that  could  well  represent  a  new  obsta- 
cle on  the  path  toward  better  trade  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  Japa- 
nese comments  following  our  January 
28  talks  on  the  removal  of  access  l)ar- 
riers  to  Tokyo's  financial  markets  may 
have  revealed  more  about  high-level 
attitudes  in  Japan  than  they  may  care 
to  admit.  It  appears  that  Japan  now 
threatens  to  pull  the  plug  on  our  finan- 
cial interdependence  if  certain  legisla- 
tion is  not  resolved  to  their  liking.  If 
that  is  what  was  intended,  it  is  both  a 
naked  threat  and  nothing  less  than 
meddling  in  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
Americans  do  not  take  kindly  to  black- 
mail, Mr.  President.  In  fact,  we  can 
only  be  incensed  by  such  irresponsible 
remarks. 

The  specifics  are  this:  The  United 
States  has  been  urging  Japan  to  liber- 
alize their  closed  and  protected  finan- 
cial markets.  At  the  press  conference 
following  the  latest  inconclusive  round 
of  those  discussions,  Japan's  Vice  Min- 
ister of  Finance  for  International  Af- 
fairs, Makoto  Utsumi,  suggested  that 
the  passage  of  the  Riegle-Garn  bill  to 
promote  the  principle  of  national 
treatment  in  financial  markets  "might 
not  be  such  a  problem  (for  Japan)  as 
the  United  States  might  think.  The 
United  States  is  experiencing  a  credit 
crunch  *  *  *  and  the  relationship  (be- 
tween United  States  and  Japanese  fi- 
nancial institutions)  could  he  endan- 
gered if  something  happens  like  the 
Riegle-Garn  bill." 

Mr.  President,  many  Americans  are 
finding  it  hard  not  to  interpret  this  as 
a  carefully  phrased  but  not  very  subtle 
threat  that  can  only  l>e  construed  as  an 
affront  to  our  country  and  our  efforts 
to  promote  market  principles  and  free 
trade  throughout  the  world.  Such  an 
interpretation  suggests  that  little  has 
changed  in  Japanese  thinking  over  the 
past  decade  despite  all  our  e^orts. 

It  reminds  us  that  Japan  apparently 
not  only  feels  no  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic or  political  leadership,  but  also 
admits  to  no  obligation  to  be  a  respon- 
sible partner  of  those  countries  which 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  a  stable, 
market-oriented  world  order. 

It  reminds  us  that  Japan  has  hardly 
been  the  strongest  of  allies  recently, 
from  its  initial  inadequate  support  of 
the  gulf,  to  its  role  in  helping  to  under- 
mine and  perhaps  torpedo  the  Uruguay 
round  of  trade  negotiations  by  siding 
with  the  European  Community  on  agri- 
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cultural  subsidies,  to  its  continuing  in- 
transigence in  opening  up  public  works 
contracts  like  those  at  Kansai  Airport 
in  deflance  of  negotiated  agreements. 

It  reminds  us  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, in  spite  of  the  much  pub- 
licized and  admittedly  reprehensible 
Toshiba  case,  has  continued  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  toward  the  sale  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  advanced  equipment  and  criti- 
cal chemicals  to  terrorist  countries, 
the  only  logical  or  known  purpose  of 
which  is  to  develop  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  and  the  means  for  their 
delivery. 

And  now  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
equal  access  to  financial  markets  were 
met  with  what  many  are  interpreting 
as  financial  blackmail.  Such  hints  are 
no  way  to  treat  a  steadfast  friend,  and 
now  increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
are  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  reex- 
amine other  areas  of  our  bilateral  rela- 
tionship. 

They  point  to  three  areas  of  Imme- 
diate concern.  First,  is  our  growing  de- 
pendence on  Japan  in  financial  and 
high  technology  matters,  which  in  the 
event  of  a  deteriorating  relationship. 
can  only  be  highly  dangerous  for  our 
critical  and  strategic  technology  sec- 
tors. This  unreliability  underscores  the 
importance  of  adopting  the  Defense 
Production  Act  amendments  with  the 
provisions  to  rebuild  an  independent 
defense  industrial  base  at  the  contrac- 
tor and  subcontractor  level.  If  we  come 
to  question  Japan's  reliability  as  an 
ally,  these  assume  critical  importance 
because  we  must  rebuild  our  own  man- 
ufacturing base  so  that  we  can  be  free 
of  dependence  on  those  who  have  no 
scruples  about  using  their  leverage  to 
bend  us  to  their  political  will. 

Second,  it  is  said  these  recent  hints 
call  into  question  the  wisdom  and  util- 
ity of  technology  sharing  arrange- 
ments like  the  FSX.  If  we  cannot  count 
on  Japan  to  stand  by  our  side  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  if  we  cannot  count  on 
Japan  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  sus- 
tain the  global  trading  system,  why  do 
we  think  we  can  count  on  them  to  use 
our  technology  responsibility  and  coop- 
eratively? 

Finally,  this  episode  has  given  re- 
newed emphasis  to  our  efforts  to  come 
to  gripe  with  the  issue  of  our  growing 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply. Enactment  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  should  be  only  a  small  part  of 
a  larger  blueprint  to  revitalize  and  re- 
store U.S.  global  competitiveness  in  all 
sectors  of  the  economy,  from  finance  to 
national  security  to  consumer  goods. 

While  Vice  Minister  Utsumi's  re- 
marks may  not  destroy  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  they  are  caus- 
ing a  sober  reassessment.  If  the  Japa- 
nese value  is  so  slightly,  perhaps  we 
should  reconsider  the  value  we  have 
placed  on  the  special  United  States- 
Japan  partnership.  This  Senator  real- 
izes there  Is  given  and  take  in  any  rela- 
tionship.  I  strongly   urge   that  Japan 


share  this  viewpoint  and  demonstrate 
it  more  clearly  than  the  remarks  I 
have  cited  indicate.* 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THOMAS  EVANS  BONEY,  SR. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  newsman  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  those  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  informing  the  public 
through  honest  and  factual  journalism. 
Thomas  Evans  Boney,  Sr.,  was  just 
such  a  journalist.  Now  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  he  should  be  remembered 
for  his  commitment  to  straightforward 
journalism  and  service  to  his  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  from  1956  to  1990,  Mr. 
Boney  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Alamance  News,  the  largest  weekly 
newspaper  in  North  Carolina.  During 
that  time,  he  was  known  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  government  secrecy  and  as  an 
ardent  defender  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  the  actions  and  activities  of  their 
government.  He  was  recognized  for  his 
direct  and  forceful  editorial  opinions 
and  his  philosophy  about  the  role  of 
press  in  a  free  society. 

During  his  tenure  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Boney  and  the  Alamance 
News  received  numerous  awards  from 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
and  the  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, including  the  national  award  of 
first  place  for  best  efforts  at  maintain- 
ing freedom  of  information  in  1976  and 
19'79  and  the  State  awards  of  first  place 
for  best  column  in  1968  and  news  writ- 
ing in  1972.  What  these  awards  reflect 
is  a  talent  and  wisdom  that  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  the  people  of 
Alamance  County  and  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

This  past  week's  edition  of  the 
Alamance  News  carried  an  article  high- 
lighting some  of  Mr.  Boney's  writings, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  from  the  February  7,  1991,  edi- 
tion of  the  Alamance  News  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  final  note,  the 
legacy  of  Mr.  Boney  will  continue.  The 
Alamance  News  is  now  under  the 
strong,  competent  leadership  of  his 
son.  Thomas  Evans  Boney,  Jr.— whom 
many  of  my  colleagues  came  to  know 
during  the  years  Tom  served  on  my 
staff  in  the  Senate.  Like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  Tom,  Jr.,  is  committed  to 
sCraightforwaj-d  and  honest  journalism. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  be  no  bet- 
tar  legacy  than  this:  to  Impart  high 
principles  to  one's  children  and  thereby 
to  have  them  carried  on. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoSd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Alamance  News,  Feb.  7, 1991] 

Boney's  Journausm 

Former  Editor  and  Publisher  Tom  Boney 
believed  journalism  should  be  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  fair.  Citizens  of  all  sta- 
tus ware  to  be  treated  equally — without  the 
favoritism  that  others  displayed. 

He  Was  vigorous  In  his  pursuit  of  imple- 
menting the  people's  right  to  know — even  to 
the  point  of  being  jailed  in  1971  by  local  edu- 
cation officials  who  tried  to  keep  him  from 
covering  a  student  demonstration. 

He  was  direct  and  forceful  In  his  editorial 
opinions  and  his  philosophy  about  the  role  of 
newspapers  in  a  free  society.  The  following 
are  exterpts  from  various  of  his  writings: 

TO  UNC  JOURNALISM  STUDENTS 

PeoBle  (our  readers)  are  smart  citizens, 
and  wken  given  all  the  facts,  can  decide  what 
they  think  about  a  matter.  It  is  not  your  Job 
as  a  Journalist  to  decide  whether  what  is 
happeting  is  good  or  bad,  or  what  citizens 
should  know  or  not  know.  You  are  to  report 
the  news  as  fully  as  possible. 

To  many,  I'm  an  SOB  editor,  but  even  to 
those  who  call  me  that,  my  paper  is  the  first 
newspaper  they  read  to  get  "the  straight"  of 
a  story.  If  you're  a  newspaper  editor  or  jour- 
nalist and  everyone  in  the  community  loves 
you,  you're  not  doing  your  job.  Somehow  the 
charaoter  and  toughness  of  newspaper  per- 
sonnel is  succumbing  to  wanting  to  be  popu- 
lar Instead  of  doing  our  job. 

to  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION.  MAY.  1977 

Efforts  Of  public  Officials  to  cover  mistakes 
by  issuing  untrue  Information  to  citizens 
have  been  seen  throughout  history. 

Recorded  In  the  28th  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  la  the  planned  deception  by  the 
chief  priests  and  elderly  concerning  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ: 

.  .  .  "And  when  they  (the  chief  priests) 
were  assembled  with  the  elders,  and  had 
taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto 
the  soldiers, 

"Saying,  Say  ye.  His  disciples  came  by 
night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept. 

"And  If  this  comes  to  the  governor's  ears, 
we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you. 

"So  they  took  the  money  and  did  as  they 
were  taught;  and  this  saying  is  commonly  re- 
ported among  the  Jews  until  this  day." 

FROM  UNDAUNTED  FILE  EDTTORIAL 

When  a  reporter  from  The  Alamance  News 
attends  any  public  meeting  it  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relaying  accurately  and  Impartially 
the  events  to  the  newspaper's  readers. 

Reporters  from  this  newspaper  do  not  at- 
tend meetings  simply  for  their  own  personal 
enlighitment  or  to  be  "filled  In  on  back- 
ground Information"  that  may  or  may  not  be 
officially  released  later. 

Our  reporters  are  there  to  act  as  the  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  readers  of  this  newspaper 
who  are  not  there. 

.  .  .  The  Alamance  News'  policy  has  always 
been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  to  report  as 
completely  as  possible  the  happenings  that 
Influence  decisions  on  public  business. 

TALK  TO  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  1975 

The  responsibility  of  the  press  Is  NOT  to 
the  rulers  of  the  nation — It  Is  to  Its  readers, 
the  ruled  of  the  country.  A  people  that  do 
not  have  information  are  not  equipped  with 
the  knowledge  to  make  decisions. 
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FROM  PRIZE-WINNINO  EDITORIAL  IN  1978 

(When  a  local  company  pulled  its  advertis- 
ing because  the  newspaper  carried  the  story 
about  a  lawsuit  filed  against  the  company): 

We  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  news 
might  or  might  not  be  displeasing  to  him. 
(We  informed  him  that)  The  Alamance  News 
carried  news  fi-om  the  public  records  in  the 
courthouse  without  fear  or  favor  for  anyone. 
We  were  neither  a  publicity  agency  nor  a 
censor  for  (the  local  business). 

(The  company)  is  entitled  to  spend  or  with- 
hold Its  advertising  from  anybody  it  so  de- 
sires. The  company  is  under  no  obligation  of 
any  kind  to  place  any  with  us.  We,  ftankly, 
do  not  care.  What  we  do  care  about  is  such  a 
flagrant  threat  of  financial  retribution  for 
carrying  a  routine  news  story  in  our  news 
columns. 

...  As  with  most  efforts  at  boycotts,  this 
one  seems  angry  at  the  messenger  instead  of 
the  message  .  .  .  We  make  no  attempt  to  dis- 
cover or  cover  up  any  legal  proceeding — only 
to  report  them. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  18 
months  of  thorough  study  and  refine- 
ment, today.  President  Bush  an- 
nounced his  national  energy  strategy. 
While  the  critics  have  been  lying  in 
wait  with  speeches  of  condemnation 
prepared  months  ago,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  have  sought  to  ensure 
a  credible,  achievable,  and  comprehen- 
sive proposal  was  presented  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  particu- 
lar gratitude  to  our  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, Adm.  James  Watkins,  to  his  Chief 
of  Staff,  Polly  Gault,  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Policy,  Linda  Stuntz,  and  to 
the  principle  Associate  Deputy  Under 
Secretary,  Mark  Kerrigan,  for  their 
long  and  arduous  work  on  this  strat- 
egy. 

As  has  become  the  trademark  under 
his  tenure  at  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, Secretary  Watkins  ensured  this 
proposal  told  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth.  There  are  no  easy  answers  to 
this  Nation's  dependency  on  foreign 
oil,  and  the  strategy  makes  that  case 
repeatedly.  Before  we  rush  to  blind  ob- 
jection, let's  look  at  the  details. 

We  lived  through  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tried  to  dictate  the  source,  sup- 
ply, allocation,  and  price  of  energy. 
And,  we  learned  one  thing  fi-om  that 
experiment — failure  to  base  energy  pol- 
icy in  the  market  place  will  lead  to 
failure. 

So,  this  strategy  relies  on  the  mar- 
ketplace, made  more  open  by  eliminat- 
ing harmful  Government  impediments, 
yet  prodded  by  additional  Federal  and 
State  governments  into  a  more  produc- 
tive system. 

This  i>ackage  admits  that  the  world 
will  continue  to  rely  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  a  large  percentage  of  supply, 
to  deny  this  simply  ignores  fact.  How- 
ever, through  conservation,  additional 
domestic  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gas,  and  switching  to  alternative  fuels. 


the  United  States  will  reduce  consump- 
tion of  oil  by  3.4  million  barrels  per  day 
by  the  year  2010.  And,  we  will  accom- 
plish this  while  protecting  and  clean- 
ing our  environment. 

SUPPLY 

Careful  exploration  and  production  of 
oil  from  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  limited  OCS  lands  would 
yield  3.8  million  barrels  per  day  by 
2010.  The  United  States  has  not  lost  the 
ability  to  produce  oil,  we  have  not  run 
out  of  potential  reserves,  we  have  lost 
our  will  to  use  the  resources  with 
which  this  country  was  blessed. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Alaska  North  Slope, 
leasing  of  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  removing  restrictions  on 
horizontal  drilling,  and  other  items 
that  will  Increase  United  States  pro- 
duction and  increase  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government.  To  protect 
against  future  price  spikes,  it  also  calls 
for  increasing  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserves  to  1  billion  barrels. 

It  also  removes  many  of  the  remain- 
ing Grovemment  intrusions  into  the 
natural  gas  market,  freeing  this  abun- 
dant, clean-burning  resource  to  dis- 
place imported  oil.  In  that  the  United 
States  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,  the 
proposal  also  relies  on  new  clean  coal 
technologies  to  promote  environ- 
mentally benign  electricity  generated 
by  coal,  as  well  as  dramatically  in- 
creasing the  export  of  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  the 
dangers  of  global  warming.  Those  in 
the  forefront  in  calling  for  action  point 
to  carbon  dioxide  as  the  major  culprit, 
and  that  European  nations  are  willing 
to  tackle  carbon  dioxide  head  on. 
Under  the  National  energy  strategy, 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position 
to  reduce  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  calls  on  the  environmental  commu- 
nity to  follow  the  lead  of  the  European 
nations,  as  they  have  urged  the  United 
States  to  do.  Simply  put,  the  strategy 
would  bring  common  sense  to  the  cur- 
rent licensing  procedures  for  nuclear 
generators,  while  ensuring  safe  dis- 
posal repositories  for  nuclear  waste. 
There  is  simply  no  way  to  be  credible 
in  the  debate  on  global  warming  while 
refusing  to  allow  electricity  to  be  gen- 
erated by  nuclear  reactors. 

And  the  strategy  takes  an  additional 
step  by  promising  to  design  and  con- 
struct safer,  more  efficient,  next  gen- 
eration fission  and  fusion  reactors. 

Finally  on  the  supply  side  of  the 
equation  are  proposals  to  increase  our 
use  of  alternate  liquid  fuels  derived 
from  agricultural  products.  The  plan 
calls  for  increasing  the  market  by  re- 
quiring the  use  of  ethanol  or  other 
fuels  in  auto  and  truck  fleets,  as  well 
as  developing  new  technologies  for  pro- 
ducing ethanol  and  developing  and  pro- 
moting new  energy  crops. 


CONSERVATION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the 
critics  have  already  begun  to  attack 
the  President's  national  energy  strat- 
egy. Most  appear  to  believe  there  are 
no  energy  conservation  proposals  In 
this  package.  Again,  I  say  let  us  look 
at  the  details. 

An  increase  of  $227  million,  or  34  per- 
cent, in  funding  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  energy  conservation  tech- 
nologies is  called  for  in  the  President's 
proposal.  For  the  first  time,  the  major- 
ity of  this  effort  will  be  conducted  with 
the  financial  and  technical  assistance 
by  the  industries  which  might  have 
commercial  applications  for  this  re- 
search. 

Continued  support  of  State  and  util- 
ity programs  including  low-income 
weatherization,  retrofits  of  Industrial 
buildings.  Incentives  for  purchasing  en- 
ergy-efficient appliances  and  energy 
audits  will  be  continued  or  expanded. 

Since  the  transportation  sector  con- 
sumes about  one-third  of  all  energy 
and  the  majority  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, major  attention  has  been  given  to 
reducing  demand  by  automobiles,  rail- 
roads, subways,  buses,  and  aircraft. 
This  includes  everything  from  retiring 
old,  gas-guzzling,  and  polluting  auto- 
mobiles to  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  The 
strategy  also  calls  for  electric  auto- 
mobiles, high-speed  and  magnetic-levi- 
tation  railroads  and  a  new  generation 
of  aircraft  engine. 

Mr.  President,  this  document  does 
not  contain  everything  I  would  like.  I 
think  more  can  be  done  to  produce  oil 
from  existing  domestic  oil  wells,  more 
can  be  done  to  stimulate  the  use  of  eth- 
anol. and  more  should  be  spent  on  re- 
search for  exotic  sources  such  as  hy- 
drogen. But  this  is  the  best  comprehen- 
sive program  we  are  going  to  get  as  a 
starting  point.  I  again  congratulate  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Energy* 
for  giving  us  a  responsible  and  com- 
prehensive strategy. 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  coming 
months  during  which  I  hope  we  move 
toward  the  adoption  of  this  package. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UNITED  STATES-PORTUGUESE 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 55.  commemorating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  United  States-Portuguese 
diplomatic  relations,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate then  proceed  to  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration; that  the  joint  resolution  be 
deemed  read  a  third  time  and  passed; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table;  and  that  the  preamble 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.   55). 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  55 

Wbereaa  Portugese  navigators  paved  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  in 
the  fifteenth  century; 

Whereas  In  the  IVOO's.  the  Portuguese  Navy 
extended  to  American  shipping  protection 
against  the  Barbary  Pirates; 

Whereas  on  February  21,  1791,  the  United 
States  Congress  ratified  President  Washing- 
ton's nomination  of  the  first  United  States 
minister  to  Portugal,  marking  the  formal  es- 
tablishment of  United  States-Portuguese  re- 
lations; 

Whereas  Portugal  was  an  important  trad- 
ing partner  in  the  early  years  of  the  United 
States  Republic; 

Whereas  Portugal  and  the  United  States 
are  both  maritime  nations  with  strong  sea- 
faring traditions; 

Whereas  the  fishing  industry  contributed 
to  the  immigration  of  many  Portuguese  to 
the  United  States,  particularly  to  New  Eng- 
land; 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  trace  their  roots  to 
Portugal; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Consulate  in 
the  Azores,  established  in  1808.  is  the  oldest 
active.  United  States  consulate  post  in  the 
world; 

Whereas  in  1911,  the  United  States  was  the 
first  major  power  to  recognize  the  new  Por- 
tuguese Republic; 

Whereas  during  both  world  wars.  Portugal 
assisted  the  allies  by  allowing  the  use  of  its 
air  base  in  the  Azores; 

Whereas  since  the  1974  revolution  in  Por- 
tugal, the  United  States-Portuguese  rela- 
tionship has  continued  to  grow  stronger; 

Whereas  as  an  active  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  Portugal  is  an  important 
trans-Atlantic  partner; 

Whereas  Portugal  is  a  valued  ally  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That — 

(1)  on  February  21,  1991,  the  Congress  joins 
In  celebrating  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  United  States- 
Portuguese  diplomatic  relations; 

(2)  the  Congress  asserts  continued  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Portugal;  and 

(3)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  preclamatlon  marking  the 
bicentennial  of  United  States-Portuguese 
diplomatic  relations. 


REMOVING  LIMITATION  ON  EX- 
PORT ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 
BONUS  AWARDS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Dole,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  Senate  Resolution  57 
now  at  the  desk  and  that  the  resolution 
be  modified  to  reflect  the  change  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legrlslative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Congress  should  ex- 
peditiously consider  and  approve  the  I^esi- 
denfs  1991  supplemental  appropriations  re- 


quest to  remove  the  limitation  on  Export 
Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  bonus  awards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution regarding  the  President's  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request  to  re- 
move the  spending  limitations  from 
the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
[EBP].  This  resolution  is  intended  to 
expedite  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration's legislative  language. 

Since  its  inception  in  the  1985  Food 
Seaurity  Act,  the  EEP  has  been  a  prov- 
en workhorse  in  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding our  world  market  share  for  ag- 
ricoltural  commodities.  The  EEP  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  combat 
the  unfair  trading  practices  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  [EC],  and  has  been 
our  trump  card  in  encouraging  serious 
reform  in  world  agricultural  trading 
policies.  Only  recently  has  the  success 
of  the  EEP  been  in  jeopardy,  as  unfair 
trading  by  the  EC  continues  unabated 
and  we  rapidly  approach  our  own  pro- 
gram spending  limitation. 

That  spending  limit  is  looming  closer 
by  the  day.  With  the  recent  buying  ac- 
tivity by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
proBpects  of  China  entering  the  market 
for  United  States  grain,  program  ad- 
ministrators acknowledged  that  fiscal 
year  1991  funding  could  be  expended  in 
as  soon  as  2-i  weeks.  In  the  first  4 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  utilized  85  percent  of  the 
$425  million  appropriated.  Without  in- 
creased funding,  we  will  surely  see  our 
exports  come  to  a  standstill  while  our 
foreign  competitors  grab  the  market 
share  that  has  taken  us  5  hard-fought 
years  to  recover.  Our  expediency  is  the 
key  to  preventing  that. 

It  addition  to  the  approaching  fund- 
ing limitations,  the  United  States  is 
also  approaching  a  critical  juncture  in 
the  ongoing  negotiations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT].  At  a  time  when  major  reforms 
in  agricultural  trade  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance and  the  EC  has  yet  to  make  any 
serious  contribution  to  a  successful 
agreement,  we  simply  cannot  give  up 
our  most  important  trade  tool.  Unless 
we  act  quickly  to  restore  sufficient 
funding  for  the  EEP,  our  inaction  will 
amount  to  the  unilateral  disarmament 
of  cur  trade-readiness  at  a  time  when 
it  may  be  needed  the  most. 

Major  farm  legislation  over  the  past 
6  years  has  recognized  that  the  agricul- 
tural sector  has  evolved  into  a  world 
market,  where  a  nation  with  the  pro- 
duction capacity  of  the  United  States 
cannot  rely  upon  domestic  market 
growth  alone.  The  American  farmer 
has  proven  that  he  can  provide  for  a 
growing  world  market,  and  we  must 
follow  through  by  providing  the  mecha- 
nism with  which  to  move  that  produc- 
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tion  onto  the  world  market.  The  EEP 
is  the  best  tool  we  have  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  difficult  to  express  my  support  for 
this  reBolution  today  without  first  ex- 
pressing my  extreme  disappointment 
that  we  have  not  been  successful  in  our 
negotiations  on  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  During  the  farm 
bill  debate  last  summer,  I  stated  my 
hopes  that  these  talks  would  produce 
real  progress.  Just  like  many  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  agriculture,  I, 
too,  am  frustrated  when  our  farmers 
are  forced  to  deal  in  a  distorted  world 
marketplace.  That  is  why  I  am  hopeful 
that  same  compromise  in  these  signifi- 
cant negotiations  can  be  reached  in  the 
near  future  so  that  farmers  in  all  coun- 
tries can  compete  on  a  level  playing 
field. 

As  you  know,  the  farm  bill  slashed 
fundinj  for  the  Export  Enhancement 
Program  in  a  good  faith  effort  to  elimi- 
nate subsidies.  Unfortunately,  this  ef- 
fort was  not  met  with  the  same  good 
faith  bQT  some  of  our  trading  partners 
in  the  GATT  negotiations.  The  EEP  is 
our  only  way  to  help  maintain  equity 
in  the  world  marketplace. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  revisit  this  issue.  However,  I 
believe  that  passage  of  today's  resolu- 
tion is  essential.  We  must  send  a  clear 
message  that  the  United  States  will 
not  idly  sit  back  and  watch  our  earned 
market  share  being  taken  over  by  our 
competitors'  unfair  subsidies. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  EEP  is 
the  anewer  to  solving  our  world  trade 
situation,  but  for  now,  it  is  the  best 
tool  we  have.  If  there  is  a  break- 
through in  negotiations,  then  we 
should  reconsider  support  for  expand- 
ing export  subsidies.  Until  then,  we 
must  make  clear  that  we  will  not  uni- 
laterally disarm  our  own  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  modified. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  as  modi- 
fied, wts  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  57 

Whereas  the  President's  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1992  contains  a  1991  supplemental  appropria- 
tions reQuest  which  specifically  recommends 
the  removal  of  the  current  $425  million 
spending  cap  established  for  the  EEP,  with 
the  estimated  program  level  for  fiscal  year 
1991  revised  to  S900  million. 

Whereas  the  necessary  legislative  language 
to  meet  this  request  is  incorporated  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  request. 

Whereas  the  EEP  enables  the  United 
States  to  challenge  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices of  competitor  exporting  countries  and 
encourages  trade  negotiations  to  achieve 
fundamental  reforms  In  world  agricultural 
policies  and  trading  practices. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  expended  approxi- 
mately S370  million  of  the  9425  million  made 
available  for  the  EEP  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  projects  that  EEP  funding  could 
be  exhausted  within  the  next  2-4  weeks  if  de- 
mand for  program  funds  continues  at  its  cur- 
rent level. 

Whereas  given  world  supply/demand  condi- 
tions for  a  number  of  commodities,  including 
wheat,  soybean  oil,  poultry,  feed  grains,  and 
value-added  products,  the  $425  million  level 
for  EEP  bonuses  will  be  insufficient  to  meet 
total  program  requirements  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

Whereas  a  disruption  in  EEP  funding 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  be  competitive  In  many  key 
markets,  particularly  for  wheat,  and  would 
damage  our  image  as  a  reliable  supplier: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^ 

The  Senate  should  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  disastrous  consequences  that 
would  result  from  a  disruption  in  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program  (EEP)  due  to  lack  of 
funding  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1991. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, February  21;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  approved  to  date;  and  that  following 
the  time  reserved  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  10:15  a.m.;  that 
during  this  period.  Senator  Reid  be 
recognized  for  up  to  20  minutes  and 
Senator  BENTSEN  be  recognized  for  up 
to  10  minutes;  that  at  10:15  a.m.,  there 


be  up  to  an  hour  for  morning  business 
under  the  control  of  the  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee;  that  at  11:15 
a.m.,  Thursday,  February  21,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  20,  S.  347.  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  fiu-ther  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  under  the  previous 
order,  until  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:02  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
February  21,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 
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NATIONAL  RECYCLING  RESOURCE 
ACT  INTRODUCED 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  National  Recycling  Resource  Act  of 
1991. 

With  the  forthcoming  reauthorization  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA],  we  will  soon  be  examining  proposals 
that  seek  to  ease  our  Nation's  growing  solid 
waste  dilemma.  At  the  same  time,  we  face  ex- 
treme budget  constraints  that  could"  limit  our 
ability  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  this  regard.  But  we  can  elimi- 
nate these  constraints,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Na- 
tional Recycling  Resource  Act  could  generate 
up  to  S2.5  billion  annually  for  State  recycling 
arxJ  pollution  prevention  programs — with  no 
tax  increase  or  user  fee. 

The  National  Recycling  Resource  Act  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  solution  to  our  Nation's 
waste  nnanagement  problems.  But,  it  will 
greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  address  every 
aspect  of  solid  waste  management.  By  requir- 
ing a  10<ent  refundable  deposit  on  the  120 
billion  (leverage  containers — 15  percent  of  all 
packaging  by  weight — that  are  sold  nationally 
each  year,  this  legislation  would  reduce  the 
solid  waste  stream  by  roughly  10  piercent— 
volume — and  the  litter  stream  by  60  percent — 
volume.  Furthermore,  approximately  80  to  95 
percent  of  deposit  containers  would  be  re- 
turned for  a  refund.  If  we  assume  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  120  billion  containers  sold  nation- 
ally would  be  returned,  for  example,  12  billion 
containers  would  not  be  returned  for  a  refund. 
At  10  cents  per  container.  Si  .2  billion  in  un- 
claimed refunds  woukj  be  generated  each 
year.  Under  my  proposal.  States  would  have 
complete  authority  to  collect  and  utilize  these 
moneys  for  pollution  prevention  programs.  If 
they  choose  not  to,  the  urKlaimed  refunds 
woukj  be  directed  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
Some  argue  that  this  woukj  effectively  be  a 
tax  on  consumers.  If  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  t>e 
the  rrxKt  popular  tax  of  all  time,  since  deposits 
are  1 00  percent  refundable. 

We  all  remember  the  days  when  soda  and 
beer  were  soW  in  returnatMe  containers.  You 
paid  an  extra  2-cent  deposit  at  the  corner  gro- 
cery store,  knowing  all  you  had  to  do  was  re- 
turn the  empty  for  a  refund.  The  tx)ttle  you 
took  back  wouM  then  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Store  owners  and  bottlers  invented  this 
deposit  system  to  ensure  the  return  of  their 
valuable  packaging  materials.  Why?  Because. 
they  knew  it  was  the  most  effective  way  of 
getting  their  packaging  out  of  the  waste 
stream.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand  for 
thfowaway  packaging  by  the  retail  industry 
has  eliminated  deposit  systems  except  in  nine 


States  and  several  national  parks  that  require 
them  by  law. 

But,  a  new  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  report  says  that,  faced  with  a  growing 
solid  waste  dilemma,  litter  problems,  and  tight 
budget  constraints,  a  national  deposit  system 
coJd  "play  a  significant  role  in  helping  the  Na- 
tion meet  EPA's  25  percent  solid  waste  reduc- 
tion goal."  Further,  the  report  underlines  the 
fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  Americans 
say  It  is  time  for  the  entire  Nation  to  return  to 
a  commonsense,  reuse-and-recycle  deposit 
system.  Ironically,  the  same  industries  that  in- 
vented the  returnable  refund  system  continue 
to  exert  their  special  interest  political  power  to 
block  deposit  legislation.  Led  by  Coca-Cola, 
Pepsi,  Anheuser  Busch,  and  the  Food  Market- 
ing Institute,  they  have  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  past  two  decades  oppos- 
ing local.  State,  and  national  deposit  initia- 
tives. But.  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  do  more 
than  set  lofty  State  waste  reduction  goals.  It  is 
time  to  provide  a  means  for  achieving  them. 

The  average  American  in  a  State  without  a 
refund  system  discards  nearly  500  bottles  and 
cans  every  year.  They  end  up  in  our  landfills, 
along  our  roadsides,  on  our  beaches  and  in 
our  parks  and  streams.  It's  certainly  no  sur- 
prise that  the  GAO  analysis  notes  that  "a  dis- 
proportionately large  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion's recycling  is  taking  place  in  deposit-law 
States."  The  report  points  out  that,  while  they 
account  for  only  18  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  deposit-law  States  recycle  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  glass  recycled  nationwide, 
and  about  98  percent  of  all  plastic. 

While  special  interests  will  try  to  divert  at- 
tention from  these  facts,  our  colleagues  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  new  GAO  study  con- 
cludes that  "the  vast  majority  of  Americans — 
70  percent — would  support  a  national  bev- 
erage container  deposit  law."  Less  than  10 
percent  of  those  polled  strongly  objected  to 
the  idea.  In  fact,  the  report  notes  that  in  the 
nine  deposit-law  States,  nearly  83  percent  of 
the  public  approved  of  their  State's  law.  while 
less  than  6  percent  disapproved.  If  only  we 
had  such  consensus  on  other  major  issues 
facing  our  Nation. 

Certainly,  deposit  legislation  would  create 
some  business  costs.  The  magnitude  of  these 
costs  is  highly  disputed  and  often  difficult  to 
quantity.  But  the  GAO  study  does  reveal  three 
important  points:  increases  in  consumer  costs 
resulting  from  deposit  laws  have  tDeen  quite 
small  and  are  generally  short-lived;  there  is  no 
measurable  correlation  between  the  enact- 
ment of  deposit  laws  and  reductions  in  tiev- 
erage  consumption  rates;  and  deposit  laws 
have  been  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  decline 
of  ^ass  container  manufacturing  jobs  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

Realizing  they  can  no  longer  argue  ttiat  de- 
posit laws  raise  consumer  prices  and  jeopard- 
ize t)everage  industry  jobs,  the  bottle  bill's 
Capitol  Hill  opponents  are  singing  a  new  tune 
these  days.  They  are  now  strong  supporters  of 
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comprehensive  recycling,  contending  that  a 
deposit  law  will  hamper  curbskie  recycling  pro- 
grams by  removing  the  most  valuable  scrap 
material  in  tfie  waste  stream.  They  argue  that 
curbsid«  recycling  programs  need  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  bottles  and  cans  to  pay  for 
operatirig  costs.  Even  though  curbskle  recy- 
cling programs  rely  almost  entirely  on  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  offset  both  operating  and 
capital  costs,  this  argument  has  provided  polit- 
ical cover  for  a  numtjer  of  Memt>ers  who  might 
othenwise  support  a  national  deposit  law.  But 
the  GAO  analysis  destroys  this  argument. 

The  GAO  report  makes  it  clear  that  all  nine 
deposit-law  States  have  successful  curbside 
and  ottier  comprehensive  recycling  programs. 
And,  tjased  on  this  experience,  officials  from 
these  Slates  strongly  believe  that  deposit  leg- 
islation is  comp>atible  with  curbside  recycling. 
Deposit  laws  remove  far  more  tx)ttles  and 
cans  from  the  waste  stream  than  do  curbside 
programs,  and  at  no  cost  to  municipalities. 
The  GAO  report  refers  to  an  EPA  study  and 
to  an  independent  academic  study,  both  of 
which  corrcluded  that  the  two  programs  com- 
plement each  other  and  shouW  be  seen  as 
compatible  tools  for  managing  solid  waste. 
Why  else  would  virtually  every  local  and  State 
governrt)ent  association  arxJ  every  national  en- 
vironmental organization  support  deposit  legis- 
lation?. 

Nonetieless,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  State  feels  it 
will  b>e  less  costly  and  more  effective  to  re- 
move beverage  containers  from  the  waste 
stream,  without  a  deposit  system,  my  bill  does 
provide  an  exception.  If  a  State  can  remove 
even  three  fourths  of  the  number  of  tieverage 
containers  that  would  be  removed  through  a 
deposit  Bystem,  their  initiative  shall  be  consid- 
ered consistent  with  this  act. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  we  will  have 
a  nationwide  deposit  system  under  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Opponents  of  my  proposal  have 
frightened  some  community  leaders  into  think- 
ing a  deposit  system  would  increase  the  cost 
of  recycling.  To  the  contrary,  my  bill  sends  a 
strong  message  that  the  cost  of  not  imple- 
menting a  deposit  system  is  too  high  of  a 
price  for  any  community  to  tiear.  It  should  also 
reveal  the  self-senring  nature  of  the  beverage, 
packaging,  and  retailing  industries  procurbskje 
recycling  rhetoric.  They  are  not  interested  in 
providing  the  most  cost  effective  recycling  sys- 
tems for  the  Nation.  They  are  interested  in 
having  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  alone,  foot  ttie 
bill  for  the  disposal  and  recycling  of  their  prod- 
uct. I  say  that  industry  has  a  responsibility  to 
internalite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  tfie 
life  cycle  cost  of  their  product.  And  a  deposit 
system  provides  a  mechanism  for  industry  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  deposit  initiatives  have  been 
introduced  in  this  House  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. But,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  never  voted,  as  a  wtrole,  on  this  issue. 
Given  ttie  new  funding  mechanism  put  forth  in 
the   Nafional   Recycling   Resource   Act,   and 
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given  the  desperate  situations  many  commu- 
nities are  facing  because  of  escalating  solid 
waste  management  costs,  I  hope  we  have  the 
courage  to  tning  this  bill  fonvard.  The  National 
Recycling  Resource  Act  follows: 

H.R.  997 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Re- 
cycling Resource  Act'". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Beverage  containers  are  the  most  valu- 
able and  recyclable  commodity  in  the  waste 
system,  yet  current  collection  methods  are 
unable  to  meet  the  market  demand  for  these 
materials. 

(2)  The  failure  to  reuse  and  recycle  empty 
beverage  containers  represents  a  significant 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  important  national 
energy  and  material  resources. 

(3)  The  littering  of  empty  beverage  con- 
tainers constitutes  a  public  nuisance,  safety 
hazard,  and  aesthetic  blight  and  imposes 
upon  public  agencies,  private  businesses, 
farmers,  and  landowners  unnecessary  costs 
for  the  collection  and  removal  of  such  con- 
tainers. 

(4)  Empty  beverage  containers  constitute  a 
significant  and  rapidly  growing  proportion  of 
municipal  solid  waste,  disposal  of  which  im- 
poses a  severe  financial  burden  on  local  gov- 
ernments. 

(5)  It  is  difficult  for  local  communities  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital  needed  to  initiate 
comprehensive  recycling  programs. 

(6)  The  reuse  and  recycling  of  empty  bev- 
erage containers  would  help  eliminate  these 
unnecessary  burdens  on  individuals,  local 
governments,  and  the  environment. 

(7)  A  uniform  national  system  for  requiring 
a  refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage 
containers  would  result  in  a  high  level  of 
reuse  and  recycling  of  such  containers. 

(8)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a  re- 
fund value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  result  in  significant  energy 
conservation  and  resources  recovery,  thus 
reducing  air,  land,  and  water  pollution. 

(9)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a  re- 
fund value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  anti-inflationary  and  help 
create  jobs  in  areas  of  commerce. 

(10)  A  national  system  for  requiring  a  re- 
fund value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  inexpensive  to  administer 
because  of  its  self-enforcing  nature. 

(11)  The  collection  of  unclaimed  refunds 
from  such  a  system  would  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  assist  comprehensive 
reuse  and  recycling  programs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT  OF  SOUD  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
ACT. 

(a)  Amendment.— The  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subtitle  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Subtitle  K— Beverage  Containers 

-SEC.  19001.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  The  term  'beverage'  means  beer  or 
other  malt  beverage,  mineral  water,  soda 
water,  wine  cooler,  or  a  cart)onated  soft 
drink  of  any  variety  in  liquid  form  intended 
for  human  consumption. 

"(2)  The  term  'leverage  container'  means  a 
sealed  container  constructed  of  metal,  glass, 
plastic,  or  some  combination  of  these  mate- 
rials and  having  a  capacity  of  up  to  one  gal- 
lon of  liquid  and  which  is  or  has  been  used  to 
contain  a  beverage. 
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"(3)  The  term  'beverage  distributor'  means 
a  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  in  com- 
merce to  beverage  retailers  beverages  in  bev- 
erage containers  for  resale. 

"(4)  The  term  'beverage  retailer'  means  a 
person  who  purchases  from  a  beverage  dis- 
tributor beverages  in  beverage  containers  for 
sale  to  a  consumer  or  who  sells  or  offers  to 
sell  in  commerce  beverages  in  beverage  con- 
tainers to  a  consumer. 

"(5)  The  term  'consumer'  means  a  person 
who  purchases  a  beverage  container  for  any 
use  other  than  resale. 

"(6)  The  term  'refund  value'  means  the 
amount  required  to  be  specified  as  the  refund 
value  of  a  beverage  container  under  section 
4. 

"(7)  The  term  'wine  cooler'  means  a  drink 
containing  less  than  7  percent  alcohol  (by 
volume),  consisting  of  wine  and  plain,  spar- 
kling, or  carbonated  water  and  containing 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  non-alco- 
holic beverage,  flavoring,  coloring  materials, 
fruit  juices,  fruit  adjuncts,  sugar,  carbon  di- 
oxide, preservatives. 

-SEC.    12002.   REQUIRED   BEVERAGE   CONTAINER 
LABEUNG. 

"No  beverage  distributor  or  beverage  re- 
tailer may  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  a  beverage  in  a  beverage  con- 
tainer unless  there  is  clearly,  prominently, 
and  securely  affixed  to.  or  printed  on.  the 
container  a  statement  of  the  refund  value  of 
the  container  in  the  amount  of  10  cents.  The 
Adniinistrator  shall  promulgate  rules  estab- 
lishing uniform  standards  for  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  the  refund  value  statement  on  bev- 
erage containers.  The  10  cent  amount  speci- 
fied in  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment by  the  Administrator  as  provided  in 
section  10. 

-SEC.  12003.  ORIGINATION  OF  REFUND  VALUE. 

"For  each  beverage  in  a  beverage  container 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  to  a  beverage 
retailer  by  a  beverage  distributor,  the  dis- 
tributor shall  collect  from  the  retailer  the 
amount  of  the  refund  value  shown  on  the 
container.  With  respect  to  each  beverage  in  a 
beverage  container  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  a  consumer  by  a  beverage  retailer, 
the  retailer  shall  collect  from  the  consumer 
the  amount  of  the  refund  value  shown  on  the 
container.  No  person  other  than  the  persons 
described  in  this  section  may  collect  a  de- 
posit on  a  beverage  container. 

-SEC.  12004.  RETURN  OF  REFUND  VALUE  OF  BEV- 
ERAGE CONTAINERS. 

■•(a)  Payment  by  Retailer.— If  any  person 
tenders  for  refund  an  empty  and  unbroken 
beverage  container  to  a  beverage  retailer  or 
beverage  distributor  who  sells  (or  has  sold  at 
any  time  during  the  period  of  3  months  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  such  tender)  the  same 
brand  of  beverage  in  the  same  kind  and  size 
of  container,  the  retailer  or  distributor  shall 
promptly  pay  such  person  the  amount  of  the 
refund  value  stated  on  the  container. 

"(b)  Payment  by  Distributor.— If  any  per- 
son tenders  for  refund  an  empty  and  unbro- 
ken beverage  container  to  a  beverage  dis- 
tributor who  sells  (or  has  sold  at  any  time 
during  the  period  of  3  months  ending  on  the 
date  of  such  tender)  the  same  brand  of  bev- 
erage in  the  same  kind  and  size  of  container, 
the  distributor  shall  promptly  pay  the  bev- 
erage retailer  (1)  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  stated  on  the  container,  plus  (2)  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  per  container  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  handling.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  preclude  a  beverage  retailer 
from  tendering  l)everage  containers  to  per- 
sons other  than  l)everage  distributors. 

"(c)  Unbroken  Container.— <1)  The  open- 
ing of  a  beverage  container  in  a  manner  in 
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which  it  was  designed  to  be  opened  and  the 
compression  of  a  beverage  container  made  of 
metal  shall  not.  for  purpose  of  this  section, 
constitute  the  breaking  of  the  container  if 
the  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container  is  still  readable. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  preclude 
agreements  between  beverage  retailers,  bev- 
erage distributors,  or  other  persons  for  the 
crushing  or  bundling  (or  both)  of  beverage 
containers. 

-SEC.  1200S.  ACCOUNTING  FOR  REFUNDS. 

•■(a)  Unclaimed  Refunds.— At  the  end  of 
each  calender  year  each  beverage  distributor 
shall  pay  to  the  Administrator  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  by  which  the  total  refund 
value  of  all  containers  sold  by  the  distribu- 
tor during  the  year  exceeds  the  total  sum 
paid  during  that  year  by  the  distributor 
under  section  6  to  retailers  (or 
intermediaries).  Such  amount  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  the  'unclaims  refund  amount'  for  the 
distributor  for  that  year.  Subject  to  annual 
appropriation,  the  total  of  unclaimed  refunds 
received  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  administration  of  this  subtitle  and 
to  carry  out  pollution  prevention  and  recy- 
cling programs  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(b)  Refunds  in  Excess  of  Collections.— 
If  the  total  of  payments  made  by  a  beverage 
distributor  makes  in  any  calendar  year  for 
refund  value  under  section  6(b)(1)  exceed  the 
total  collections  by  the  distributor  in  that 
year  under  section  5,  the  excess  shall  be 
credited  against  the  amount  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  distributor  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  subsequent  calendar  year 
designated  by  the  beverage  distributor. 

-SEC.  12006.  RESTRICTION  ON  SALE  OF  METAL 
BEVERAGE  CONTAINERS  WITH  DE- 
TACHABLE OPENINGS. 

"No  leverage  distributor  or  Ijeverage  re- 
tailer may  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  in  interstate 
commerce  a  beverage  in  a  metal  beverage 
container  a  part  of  which  Is  designed  to  be 
detached  in  order  to  open  such  container. 
-SEC.  12007.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 12002  through  12005  and  sections  12008 
and  12009  of  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  in 
the  States  of  Michigan.  Massachusetts.  Or- 
egon. Iowa,  New  York.  Delaware,  Connecti- 
cut. Vermont  and  Maine.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  State,  the  provisions  of  sections  12002 
through  12005  and  sections  12006  and  12009  or 
this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  if— 

"(l)  the  State  has  established  a  program  to 
expend  amounts  equal  to  the  total  unclaimed 
refunds  (as  described  in  section  12005)  re- 
ceived by  the  State  for  the  implementation 
of  solid  waste  management  plans  approved 
under  subtitle  D  of  this  Act  and  for  distribu- 
tion to  municipalities  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  plans;  and 

"(2)  the  State  has  either— 

"(A)  adopted  and  Implemented  require- 
ments applicable  to  all  beverage  containers 
sold  in  that  State  which  are  substantially 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  sections  12002 
through  12005  and  sections  12008  and  12009  of 
this  subtitle;  or 

"(B)  demonstrated  to  the  Administrator 
that,  without  adopting  a  leverage  container 
deposit  system,  the  State  has  achieved  (or 
will  achieve  by  the  effective  date  specified  in 
section  12010)  a  70  percent  return  rate  for 
beverage  containers  sold  in  that  State. 
In  allocating  funds  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Administrator  shall  ensure  that  the  State 
gives  a  priority  to  those  municipalities  that 
have  initiated  recycling  programs  (including 
curbside  pickup  programs.) 
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"(b)  Determination  of  Tax.— No  State  or 
political  subdivision  may,  for  the  purposes  of 
determinln?  the  amount  of  any  tax  imposed 
by  such  State  or  political  subdivision  on  the 
sale  of  any  beverage  container,  take  into  ac- 
count any  amount  charged  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  refund  value  of  such  container. 

"(c)  Effect  on  Other  Laws.— Nothing  in 
this  subtitle  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
authority  of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  to  enact  or  enforce  (or  continue 
In  effect)  any  law  respecting  a  refund  value 
on  containers  other  than  beverage  contain- 
ers or  from  regulating  redemption  and  other 
centers  which  purchase  empty  beverage  con- 
tainers from  beverage  retailers,  consumers. 
or  other  persons. 

-SEC.  IIMM.  REGULATIONS. 

"The  Administrator  shall  prescribe' regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  subtitle.  The  regula- 
tions shall  Include  a  definition  of  the  term 
'beverage  retailer'  In  a  case  in  which  bev- 
erages In  beverage  containers  are  sold  to 
consumers  through  beverage  vending  ma- 
chines. Such  regulations  shall  also  adjust 
the  10  cent  amount  specified  in  section  12002 
to  account  for  inflation.  Such  adjustment 
shall  be  effective  10  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  and  additional  adjust- 
ments shall  take  effect  at  10  year  intervals 
thereafter. 

"SEC.  laOIW.  PENALTIES. 

"Any  persons  who  violates  any  provision  of 
section  12002.  12003,  12004.  or  12006  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
Sl.OOO  for  each  violation.  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  section  12005  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  for  each  violation. 

■SEC.  IMia  EfTECnVE  DATE. 

"This  subtitle  shall  take  effect  2  years 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Subtitle  K— Beverage  Containers 
"Sec.  12001.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  12002.  Required  beverage  containers  la- 
beling. 
"Sec.  12003.  Origination  of  refund  value. 
"Sec.  12004.  Return  of  refund  value  of  bev- 
erage containers. 
Accounting  for  refunds. 
Restriction  on  sale  of  metal  bev- 
erage containers  with  detach- 
able openings. 
State  and  local  law. 
Regulations. 
Penalties. 
Effective  date.'. 


■Sec.  12005 
'Sec.  12006 


•Sec.  12007 
'Sec.  12008. 
'Sec.  12008. 
-Sec.  12010. 


RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  re- 
serve uril  from  the  1 1th  Congressional  District 
that  has  been  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
resuK  of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  and  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  arxl 
they  have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
rable bravery.  Their  families,  too.  have  had  to 
make  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accept- 
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ing  the  absence  of  their  loved  ones.  May  their 
pr^ers  not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these 
loyal  Americans  retum  home  swiftly  arid  safe- 
ly. 

Reservists  deployed  from  Ashley,  PA.  are 
woiking  at  the  30(3th  Army  Field  Hospital  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  brave  group  of  over  400 
doctors,  nurses,  staff  members,  and  other 
medical  personnel  has  been  activated  to  treat 
battlefield  casualties  and  has  tjeen  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  since  January  16,  1991. 

Family  memtiers  of  the  300th  Field  Army 
Hospital  have  gathered  to  support  one  another 
In  tMs  anxious  time. 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
well  as  Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
saluting  these  unselfish  individuals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  tjehind 
them  today  as  they  proudly  serve  the  United 
Stales  of  America. 
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OILMAN  SPONSORS  JEWISH 
HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  once 
again  introducing  legislation  designating  "Jew- 
ish Heritage  Week,"  because,  as  we  are  all 
well  aware,  the  spring  months  are  of  historic 
importance  to  the  Jewish  community.  Several 
religious  and  cultural  events,  including  Pass- 
over, Jerusalem  Day,  Israel  Independence 
Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising  as  well  as  Holocaust  Memorial  Day 
all  occur  during  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

The  bill  designates  April  14  to  21,  1991,  and 
May  3  to  10,  1992  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week,"  noting  that  such  congressional  action 
promotes  intergroup  understanding  and  the 
principles  of  brotherhood.  The  measure  also 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  commemorating  the  events 
surrounding  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yort<  [Mr.  Scheuer]  as 
primary  cosponsor,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  rich  culture,  history  and  traditions 
of  the  Jewish  people  as  well  as  the  many  con- 
tritHitions  made  by  the  American  Jewish  conv 
fnunity  to  our  Nation  and  society.  I  also  re- 
quest that  the  full  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  our  col- 
leagues' review  and  we  thank  them  for  their 
support. 

H.J.  Res.  134 

\Shereas  April  18,  1991  and  May  7.  1992  mark 
the  43d  and  44th  anniversaries  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel; 

Whereas  the  months  of  April  and  May  con- 
tain events  of  major  significance  in  the  Jew- 
ish calendar,  including  Passover,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Day.  and  Jerusalem  Day; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  ethnic 
groups  in  this  Nation  contributes  to  the 
unity  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  understanding  among  ethnic 
groups  in  this  Nation  may  be  fostered  fur- 
ther through  an  appreciation  of  the  culture. 


history,  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  the  contributions  of  Jewish  people 
to  this  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congres$  assembled.  That  the  weeks  of  April 
14  to  21,  1991  and  May  3  to  10,  1992  are  des- 
ignated as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Btate  and  local  governments,  and  in- 
terested organizations  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and 
programs. 


ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  REALTORS  CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  YEAR 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  distin- 
guished organization  in  my  distrrct  which  is 
celebraing  its  50th  anniversary.  The  Anne 
Arundel  County  Association  of  Realtors  has 
long  exemplified  high  standards  of  profes- 
sional integrity  and  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Anne  Arundel  County  Association  of 
Realtors  originated  in  1941  to  advance  the 
real  estate  profession  and  to  protect  the  public 
from  unethical  practices.  Over  the  last  50 
years,  the  Anne  Arundel  County  Association  of 
Realtors  has  gained  a  membership  of  over 
3,000  niembers,  whose  services  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  people  of  Anne  Arun- 
del Coirty.  These  servrces  include  a  comput- 
erized multiple  listing  service  and  an  annual 
series  of  events  to  raise  funds  for  the  county's 
two  general  hospitals,  the  hospice  servrce, 
and  the  paramedic  service. 

It  is  with  great  appreciation  that  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Anne  Arundel  County 
Associatk)n  of  Realtors  for  their  50  years  of 
servk;e  to  the  people  of  Anne  Arundel  County. 
I  krww  that  my  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to 
join  me  in  this  well-deserved  tribute. 


HANDICAPPED  VEHICLES  SUBJECT 
TO  LUXURY  TAX 


HON.  BIU  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  -mE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  correct  an  inequity 
facing  the  handicapped  as  a  result  of  an  over- 
sight in  last  year's  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
I  am  referring  to  the  institution  of  the  10-per- 
cent luxury  tax  imposed  on  vehKles  costing 
over  $30,000.  and  its  impact  on  the  handi- 
capped. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  contacted  by  a  con- 
stituent who  was  very  concerned  tfiat  the  new 
luxury  tax  on  autonrK>t)tles  woukf  inadvertently 
penalize  ttie  harxjicapped.  According  to  inde- 
pendent Mobility  Systems,  Inc.  of  Farmington. 
NM,  a  oompany  specializing  in  the  conversion 
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of  minivans  for  use  by  the  handicapped,  it 
often  takes  expensive  nxxjifications  and  ttwu- 
sands  of  man-hours  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  handicapped  drivers. 

The  cost  of  adding  wheelchair  lifts,  special- 
ized steering  units  and  min-ors,  lowering  floors, 
and  rrxxlifying  doors  can  easily  add  $10,000 
or  more  to  tfie  cost  of  a  vehicle,  pushing  it 
over  the  $30,000  luxury  tax  threshold. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
these  vehicles  are  necessities  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  handicapped  citizens  who  use 
them  to  get  to  work,  go  to  the  doctor,  arxJ  for 
freedom  of  travel. 

Because  Congress  did  not  intend  to  penal- 
ize the  handicapped  when  it  fashioned  the  lux- 
ury tax,  we  must  act  quickly  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. My  legislation  will  p>rovide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  luxury  tax  for  modifications, 
parts,  and  accessories  installed  on  a  vehicle 
to  enable  or  assist  the  disabled  to  operate  that 
vehicle,  enter  or  exit  the  vehicle,  or  com- 
pensate for  the  effects  of  their  disability.  The 
exemption  is  retroactive  to  January  1,  1991.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Greg  Anesi,  president  of  Independent  Mo- 
bility Systems,  who  brought  this  critical  issue 
to  my  attention.  The  letter  outlines  many  of  the 
concems  I  have  raised  here  today. 
Independent  Mobility 

Systems.  Lvc. 
Farmington,  \M.  February  8.  199]. 
Congressman  Bill  Richardson, 
Cannon    House   Office   Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Richardson:  On  behalf 
of  Independent  Mobility  Systems  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans, I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  your 
help  and  efforts  in  introducing  a  bill  into 
Congress  to  exempt  vehicles,  built  for  the 
disabled,  from  the  luxury  tax  law.  I  want  you 
to  know,  1  appreciate  the  help  that  your 
staff,  particularly  Carl  McElhaney  and 
Butch  MacKee  gave;  and  how  quickly  they 
responded  to  my  request  on  this  matter. 

I  was  surprised  and  pleased  that  Senator 
Domenici  introduced  a  bill  yesterday  also. 
While  I  was  unaware  of  his  intentions,  the 
important  issue  is  to  help  remove  the  barrier 
preventing  the  disabled  citizen  from  contrib- 
uting to  our  society.  As  you  know,  the  abil- 
ity to  drive  to  work,  or  to  the  grocery  store, 
is  not  a  luxury.  For  disabled  Americans, 
transportation  Is  a  necessity.  The  luxury  tax 
served  as  an  impediment  to  disabled  people, 
to  keep  them  from  the  work  force  or  from 
leading  active  and  normal  lives. 

We  will  be  preparing  some  information  to 
help  you  develop  the  appropriate  wording. 
when  you  draw  up  the  bill.  I  have  talked  ex- 
tensively with  Carl  McElhaney  and  we 
should  have  that  letter  to  you  late  next 
week.  I  will  also  be  mentioning  that  in  any 
press  release.  We  are  looking  forward  to  re- 
leasing this  Information  through  industry 
periodicals,  to  the  disabled  community. 
They  will  especially  appreciate  your  help  in 
this  matter. 

When  you  come  to  Farmington,  please  stop 
by  and  visit  our  plant.  I.  and  all  of  our  em- 
ployees, look  forward  to  meeting  you  and  ac- 
quainting you  with  the  product  that  we 
build.  I  think  you  would  be  surprised  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  here,  in  Farming- 
ton,  to  help  the  disabled.  Please  bring  Carl 
and  Butch,  if  you  are  able.  I  would  like  to 
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meet  them  also.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  to  help  change  this  law. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  help. 
If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  with  the  bill, 
or  In  any  other  way.  please  feel  free  to  ask. 
Sincerely, 

M.  Greg  Anesi, 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 


RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKl 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respject  that  I  mention  a  re- 
serve unit  from  the  1 1  th  Congressional  District 
that  have  t}een  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  arxJ  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  and 
they  have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
rable bravery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to 
make  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accept- 
ing the  absence  of  their  loved  ones.  May  their 
prayers  not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these 
loyal  Americans  return  home  swiftly  arid  safe- 
ly- 

Members  of  tfie  402d  Army  Military  Polk>e 
Detachment,  some  originally  deployed  from 
Ashley,  PA,  were  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  January  31,  1991.  This  group 
of  300  t>rave  individuals  will  be  working  at  a 
POW  camp. 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
well  as  Americans  throughout  tfie  country  in 
saluting  these  unselfish  indivkjuals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  t^ehind 
them  today  as  tfiey  proudly  serve  tfie  United 
States  of  America. 
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science,  journalism,  business,  tfie  arts,  and  re- 
ligion. 

These  black  Americans  did  not  allow  preju- 
dk:e  to  douse  tfie  fire  of  innagination  nor  big- 
otry to  put  out  the  flame  of  knowledge.  Instead 
they  used  tfieir  intelligence,  ingenuity  and  de- 
termination to  enlighten  the  world. 

I  fiope  that  tfie  knowledge  of  tfieir  struggle 
and  ultimate  triumph  will  inspire  yet  anotfi^ 
generation  to  work  to  overcome  any  obstacle 
which  may  be  encountered  on  tfie  tong  and 
arduous  road  to  freedom. 

This  portrait  is  taken  from  tfie  Dictionary  of 
American  Negro  Biography,  edited  by  Rayford 
W.  Logan  and  Mchael  R.  Winston.  I  comoiend 
these  gentleman  on  their  enlightening  work. 
Mary  Mahoney 
Mary  Mahoney  was  born  in  1845  in 
Roxbury,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Mahoney  is  best  known  for  her  con- 
tributions to  nursing  and  decided  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three  to  pursue  a  career  as  a 
trained  nurse.  It  is  not  known  why  Mahoney 
chose  the  career  of  a  trained  nurse.  Perhaps 
the  graduation  of  Linda  Richards  from  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  1873,  as  America's  first  trained  nurse, 
inspired  her.  In  1879,  Mahoney  also  graduated 
from  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  and  devoted  more  than  forty 
years  to  professional  nursing  and  improved 
the  status  of  graduate  nurses. 

She  was  employed  almost  entirely  as  a 
nurse  in  private  homes,  perhaps  liecause  of 
refusal  of  hospitals  to  employ  Negro  trained 
nurses.  In  1908  she  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  organization  in  New  York  City  of 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Grad- 
uate Nurses  (NACGN).  In  1921,  the  NACGN 
was  placed  on  record  as  having  been  a  body 
of  2000  trained  women  ready  when  needed  for 
world  service.  In  1951  NACGN  was  dissolved 
and  Negro  nurses  were  admitted  to  the 
American  Nurses  Association. 


BLACK  HISTORY  SALUTES  MARY 
MAHONEY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  20, 1991 
Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fetxuary  is 
Black  History  Month.  It  is  with  immense  pride 
that  I  stand  to  pay  tribute  to  men  and  women 
who  have  contritxjted  substantially  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Despite  their  astounding  contritxitions,  most 
of  tfie  profiles  whk:h  I  will  run  this  month  will 
be  of  people  with  wfiom  you  are  unfamiliar. 
Their  lack  of  fame  is  not  attributable  to  tfie 
paucity  of  their  efforts  or  the  dearth  of  tfieir 
amt)itk>n.  Tfieir  contritxitkxis  are  often  denied, 
their  achievements  are  often  attributed  to  otfi- 
ers  and  their  existence  is  overkx>ked  in  history 
books  because  of  tfieir  race.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  one  day  these  African-Americans 
will  be  recognized  by  all  Americans  for  the 
content  of  tfieir  cfiaracter. 

In  the  face  of  overwfielming  obstacles  iHack 
Americans  have  survived  and  often  prospered. 
These  people  of  strength  and  courage  ex- 
celled in  fieMs  as  varied  as  law,  medKine, 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  44 


HON.  BARNEY  FKANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  very  much  regret  tfiat  I  made  plans  for  today 
whk:h  mean  that  I  was  out  of  Wasfiington 
wtien  tfie  House  voted  on  tfie  bill  to  encour- 
age the  flying  of  tfie  flag  as  a  sign  of  support 
for  our  troops.  I  woukJ,  of  course,  have  voted 
enthusiastically  for  that  bill  and  I  am  availing 
myself  of  the  privilege  of  extendwig  our  re- 
marks in  this  section  of  the  RECORD  to  con- 
gratulate tfie  leadersfiip  for  bringing  ttiis  for- 
ward. It  is  important  for  us  to  demonstrate  that 
the  American  people  are  supportive  of  and 
grateful  to  the  men  and  women  wfio  have  vol- 
unteered to  serve  tfieir  country  in  tfie  armed 
servk^es.  Tfiose  who  willingly  risk  tfieir  lives 
wtien  tfieir  country  asks  tfiem  to  do  so  denv 
onstrate  a  degree  of  selflessness  and  commit- 
ment to  otfiers  that  fully  deserves  tfie  support 
tfie  House  is  exterxjing  to  tfiem  today.  Arid  it 
is  important  for  us  to  sfiow  the  worM  tfial  it  is 
possitile  for  a  democrats  natkxi  to  debate 
matters  vigorously  witfiout  tfiat  debate  in  any 
way  detracting  from  its  ability  to  stand  in  a 
united  fashk>n  in  support  of  those  who  carry 
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its  banners.  The  world  should  know  that  Amer- 
icans are  extremely  proud  of  the  men  and 
women  wtw  wear  the  uniform  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  WEST  CATHOLIC 
FALCONS,  1990  MICHIGAN  CLASS 
B  GIRLS  BASKETBALL  CHAM- 
PIONS 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  1, 
1990,  in  a  tense,  filled-to-capaclty  arena,  the 
West  Catholic  Fakx>ns  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ml, 
won  the  1990  Class  B  Girls  Basketball  State 
Championship.  It  was  West  Catholic's  first 
State  baskettiall  title  since  1 979. 

What  makes  this  championship  truly  amaz- 
ing is  the  fact  ttiat  West  Catholic  does  not 
have  a  senior  on  the  team.  The  starting  lineup 
consists  of  one  junior,  three  sophomores,  and 
a  freshman. 

Led  by  the  husband  and  wife  coaching  team 
of  Mike  and  Chris  Braunschneider,  the  Fal- 
cons stuck  to  their  game  plan  of  aggressive 
defense,  patient  offense,  and  teamwork. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  memt)er  of  the  team  con- 
tritxjted  in  tier  own  special  way  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  season.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  honor  each  of  the  following  players  and 
their  coaches:  Kristine  Barto,  Stacey 
Dobyrgoski,  Erikin  Ivnik,  Bridget  Lamoreaux, 
Shari  Rau,  Caryn  Wieber,  Dana  DanevIcz, 
Colleen  Hipp,  Melanie  Keller,  Celesta 
Pontremoli,  and  Kellie  Swierbut.  Coaches: 
Mike  Braunschneider  and  Chris 

Braunschneider. 

"It's  just  a  dream  come  true  for  us,"  Coach 
Mike  Braunschneider  said.  "When  you  finally 
get  here  you  are  numb.  I  can  hardly  even  fath- 
om wtiat  we've  accomplished.  The  credit  goes 
to  ttiese  kkte,  because  they've  done  it  all  sea- 
son." 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  expressing 
hieartiest  congratulations  to  Michigan's  1990 
Class  B  Girls  Basketball  Champions— the  Fal- 
cons of  West  Catholic. 


RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


J  Ml 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVA.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  Re- 
sen/e  unit  from  the  11th  Congressional  Distnct 
that  has  been  deptoyed  for  active  duty  as  a 
resuK  of  ttie  ¥»ar  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  and  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  and 
Ihey  have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
rabte  bravery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to 
make  tt»  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accept- 
ing the  at)sence  of  their  toved  ones.  May  their 
prayers  not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these 
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loyal  Americans  return  home  swiftly  and  safe- 
ly. 

Members  of  the  365th  Army  Engineering 
Battalion,  composed  of  people  from  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  were  placed  on  alert 
status  on  January  13,  1991.  They  were  mobi- 
lized on  January  17,  1991,  and  began  training 
at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap  on  January  20,  1991. 

The  700  memt)er  group's  mission  will  be  to 
construct  and  rehat)ilitate  roads,  airfields, 
bndges,  pipeline  systems,  and  other  structures 
for  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  Although  these 
men  and  women  currently  remain  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  they  have  nonetheless  been  taken 
from  their  homes,  their  jobs,  and  their  loved 
ones. 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
well  as  Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
saluting  these  unselfish  individuals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  behind 
them  today  as  they  proudly  serve  the  United 
States  of  America. 


UKRAINIAN  AMERICAN  VETERANS, 
INC. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  recognizing  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Ukrainian  American  Veter- 
ans, Inc.,  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainian-Americans  who  have 
fought  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  principles  of  liberty  for  which  it  stands. 

The  Ukrainian  American  Veterans  have 
made  a  national  commitment  to  commemorate 
the  wars,  campaigns,  and  military  actions  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  foster  a  greater 
understanding  of,  and  appreciation  for,  the 
sacrifices  all  veterans  have  made  on  behalf  of 
the  individuals  of  this  great  Nation.  I  commend 
the  Ukrainian  American  Veterans  for  stimulat- 
ing, to  the  highest  degree  possible,  the  inter- 
est of  the  entire  country  in  the  problems  of 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 

As  a  function  of  a  veterans  and  patriotic  or- 
ganization, as  authonzed  by  the  laws  of  the 
States  where  it  is  incorporated,  the  Ukrainian 
American  Veterans  will  collect,  edit,  publish, 
and  preserve  records  and  mementos  of  the 
patriotic  service  of  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  This  organization 
will  foster  the  association,  growth  arxJ  camara- 
derie of  veterans  of  Ukrainian  descent  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  defending 
the  virtues  which  we  so  firmly  commit  our- 
selves. 

Recently  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  conrv 
memorating  the  71st  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  the  Ukraine.  After 
years  of  oppression  by  the  Soviets,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukrainian  people  has  long 
ago  ceased  to  be  a  pwlitical  reality.  However, 
the  spirit  of  irxJependence  which  lives  on  in 
the  hearts  of  Ukrainians  remains  unaliated 
and  stronger  than  ever. 

In  my  own  congressional  distrk:t,  the  Ukrain- 
ian American  Veterans  Association  of  Rock- 
land County,  NY,  memonalized  the  many 
Ukranians  who  died  on  the  t)attlefield  both  in 
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the  Ukraine,  to  achieve  independence,  and 
throughout  the  world,  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  democracy  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  Ukrainian-Americans;  thousands 
have  sdrved  on  tjehalf  of  the  United  States, 
many  Have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in 
order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
the  ideals  which  make  our  Nation  great.  My 
legislation  would  not  only  honor  the  sacrifices 
Ukrainian-American  veterans  have  made  on 
behalf  of  our  country,  but  would  grant  this  or- 
ganization a  Federal  charier  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  My  legislation  will  benefit  all  veterans, 
as  it  estiablishes,  at  the  national  level,  an  orga- 
nization devoted  to  fostering  appreciation,  re- 
spect, and  honor,  for  veterans  both  living  and 
dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  there  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  my 
bill  for  review,  and  invite  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  veterans  by  saluting  Ukrainiarv- 
American  veterans  who  have  so  bravely 
fought  for  the  American  way  of  life. 
H.R.  976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congres$  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  CHARTER. 

The  Ukrainian  American  Veterans,  Incor- 
porated, organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  hereby 
recognited  and  granted  a  Federal  charter. 

SEC.  2.  POWERS. 

The  ccrporation  shall  have  only  the  powers 
granted  to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles 
of  incopporation  filed  in  the  States  in  which 
it  is  Inoorporated  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
such  Stiites. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  the  corporation  are  chose 
provided  in  its  articles  of  incorporation  and 
include  a  commitment,  on  a  national  basis, 
tc^- 

(1)  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States; 

(2)  commemorate  the  wars,  campaigns,  and 
military  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  reflect  respect,  honor,  and  tribute 
for  the  dead  and  the  surviving  veterans; 

(3)  give  individuals  throughout  the  Nation 
a  greater  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  people  who  partici- 
pated in  any  military  action  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  United  States: 

(4)  stimulate,  to  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible, the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation  in  the 
problems  of  veterans,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phans; 

(5)  collect,  edit,  publish,  and  preserve 
records  land  momentos  of  patriotic  service  of 
veteran*  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  foiter  the  association  of  veterans  of 
Ukraininn  descent  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

(7)  fucction  as  a  veterans  and  patriotic 
organizaton  as  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
States  \There  it  is  incorporated. 

SEC.  4.  StRVICE  OF  PROCESS. 

With  jespect  to  service  of  process,  the  cor- 
poration shall  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
States  Jn  which  it  is  incorporated  and  the 
States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activities  in 
furtherance  of  its  corporate  purposes. 

SEC.  5.  MEMBERSHIP. 

Eligibility  for  membership  in  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mem- 
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bera  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

SBC.  6.  BOARD  OF  DIIIBCTOR& 

The  composition  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  and  the  resiwnslbilltles  of 
the  board  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles 
of  incorporation  of  the  corporation  and  In 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  States  In 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

SEC.  7.  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  and  the 
election  of  the  officers  shall  be  as  Is  provided 
In  the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  cor- 
poration and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

SEC.  8.  RESTRICnONa 

(a)  Use  of  Income  and  Assets.— No  part  of 
the  income  or  assets  of  the  corporation  may 
inure  to  any  member,  officer,  or  director  of 
the  corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  this  charter.  No  pro- 
vision in  this  subsection  may  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
necessary  expenses  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

(b)  Loans.— The  corporation  may  not  make 
any  loan  to  any  member,  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  POLmcAL  Activity.— The  corporation, 
any  officer,  or  director  of  the  corporation, 
acting  as  such  officer  or  director,  may  not 
contribute  to,  support,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  any  political  activity  or  in  any  man- 
ner attempt  to  influence  legislation. 

(d)  Issuance  of  Stock  and  Payment  of 
Dividends.— The  corporation  may  not  issue 
any  shares  of  stock  or  declare  or  pay  any 
dividends. 

(e)  Claims  of  Federal  Approval.— The 
corporation  may  not  claim  the  approval  of 
the  Congress  or  the  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  any  of  its  activities. 

(f)  Corporate  Status.— The  corporation 
shall  maintain  its  status  as  a  corporation  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

(g)  Corporate  Function.— The  corporation 
shall  function  as  an  educational,  patriotic, 
civic,  and  historical  organization  under  the 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incor- 
porated. 

SBC.  I.  UABIUTY. 

The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  the  acts 
of  Its  officers,  directors,  employees,  and 
agents  whenever  the  officers,  directors,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  act  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority. 

SEC.    10.    MAINTENANCE    AND    INSF3CnON    OF 
BOOKS  AND  RECORDS. 

(a)  Books  and  Records  of  Account.— The 
corporation  shall  keep  correct  and  complete 
books  and  records  of  account  and  shall  keep 
minutes  of  any  iKw^eedlng  of  the  corporation 
Involving  any  of  lu  members,  the  board  of 
directors,  or  any  committee  having  author- 
ity under  the  board  of  directors. 

(b)  Names  and  Addresses  of  Members.— 
The  corporation  shall  keep,  at  its  principal 
office,  a  record  of  the  names  of  all  members 
having  the  right  to  vote  in  any  proceeding  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  Rioht  to  Inspect  Books  and 
Rbcords.- All  books  and  records  of  the  cor- 
poration may  be  Inspected  by  any  members 
having  the  rtght  to  vote,  or  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  of  such  member,  for  any  proper  pur- 
poM,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

(d)  Appucation  of  State  Law.— No  pfovl- 
■ion  of  thle  section  may  be  construed  to  con- 
travene any  applicable  State  law. 
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SEC.  11.  AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  UtANSACTIONa 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of  pri- 
vate corporations  established  under  the  Fed- 
eral law",  approved  August  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C. 
1101),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Ukrainian  American  Veterans, 
Incorporated.". 

SEC.  12.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  corporation  shall  annually  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as  is  the  report  of 
the  audit  required  by  section  11.  The  report 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

SEC.  13.  RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR 
REPEAL  CHARTER 

The  right  to  amend  or  repeal  this  Act  is 
expressly  reserved  to  the  Congress. 

SEC.  14.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "corporation"  means  the 
Ukrainian  American  Veterans,  Incorporated; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
or  any  other  territory  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  15.  TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS. 

The  corporation  shall  maintain  its  status 
as  an  organization  exempt  from  taxation  as 
provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966. 

SEC.  la  TERMINATION. 

The  charter  granted  in  this  Act  shall  ex- 
pire If  the  corporation  fails  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act. 


A  LOVING  COMMUNITY 


HON.  BARNEY  FKANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  FebrvxiTy  20, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  ttie  values  greatly  prized  in  America  is 
ttiat  of  community — of  people  showing  a 
sense  of  commitment  to  each  other  and  of 
acting  in  ways  that  demonstrate  that  commit- 
ment especially  wtien  ottiers  are  in  need  of 
help.  American  society  is  sometimes  criticized 
for  lacking  in  examples  of  ttiis  sort  of  caring 
and  supportive  behavior,  so  it  is  espectaily  im- 
portant to  cite  outstanding  examples  of  people 
t>ehaving  in  this  manner  wfien  we  have  them. 
To  the  credit  of  former  Surgeon  General  Ever- 
ett Koop  and  Adm.  James  WaHdns,  »»fien  he 
was  chairing  President  Reagan's  Commission 
on  AIDS,  both  men  cited  in  reports  they  is- 
sued ttie  example  of  genuine  loving  and  car- 
ing given  by  so  many  people  throughout  this 
country  in  response  to  the  terrible  effects  of 
AIDS.  These  networks  have  t>een  organized 
and  largely  run  by  gay  men  arKi  lesbians,  al- 
though they  have  provided  an  ouHet  for  the 
energy  and  concern  of  a  wide  range  of  people 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation. 

Last  week,  Kirk  Scharfenbarg  wrote  a  mov- 
ing, ekxyjent  editorial  about  the  death  from 
AIDS  of  Duane  Draper,  «vtK>  was  the  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  AIDS  offne.  In  it,  Mr. 
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Scharfenberg  pays  appropriate  tribute  to 
Duane's  lover,  Gary  Leuschner,  Duane's 
friends  and  coworkers  in  the  fight  agair>st 
AIDS,  and,  through  these  people,  tovers,  AIDS 
buddies,  and  dedicated  and  compesskxiate 
people  throughout  this  country  wfw  have  re- 
sponded in  such  an  inspiring  way  to  this  crisis. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Duane  Draper.  Gary  Leuschner, 
and  the  people  who  worked  with  them  are  ex- 
traordinarily good  examples  of  a  genuine  spirit 
of  community,  and  Kirt<  Scharfenberg's  essay 
about  ttiem  is  an  excellent  way  for  that  exam- 
ple to  be  presented  to  the  widest  po$sit)le  au- 
dience. 
The  editorial  folk}ws: 

A  Loving  Community 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  mourners  at  a 
funeral  stand  and  applaud,  but  it  happened 
yesterday  afternoon  when  a  congregation 
gathered  at  the  Old  South  Church,  perhaps 
400  in  number,  stood  to  offer  an  extended  sa- 
lute to  Gary  Leuschner.  They  had  come  for 
the  funeral  of  Duane  Draper,  the  courageous 
and  resolute  director  of  the  state  AIDS  of- 
fice, who  died  of  AIDS  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
line  Monday  night  at  43. 

Gary  Leuschner  was  Duane  Draper's  lover. 
Like  so  many  thousands  of  others  in  recent 
years,  Leuschner  had  nursed  his  partner  as 
he  struggled  against  the  ravages  of  AIDS  and 
the  inevitability  of  death  in  what  should 
have  been,  by  rights,  the  prime  of  his  life. 

The  barest  hint  of  what  confronts  the 
lovers  and  friends  of  people  with  AIDS  was 
suggested  by  Draper  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
He  was  honored  by  the  AIDS  Action  Commit- 
tee, and  he  came  in  a  wheelchair.  It  was  his 
last  public  appearance.  And  in  an  act  that  all 
present  swear  they  will  remember  for  all 
their  lives.  Draper  forced  himself  to  his  feet 
to  accept  his  award.  He  included  In  his  re- 
marks "a  personal  word  about  Gary 
Leuschner,  my  lover  and  supporter,  who  for 
years  put  up  with  me  as  a  bureaucrat— and 
now  changes  my  diapers." 

Draper's  grit  in  the  last  months  of  his  life 
has  been  often  noted.  For  one  month  during 
his  illness  he  came  to  work  every  day  from 
his  bed  in  Boston  City  Hospital;  few  of  his 
co-workers  knew  it.  In  the  middle  of  the 
summer  he  worked  In  9&-degree  heat  with  a 
topcoat  on,  so  l>ad  were  his  chills.  Through  it 
all,  he  struggled— and  accomplished. 

State  Public  Health  Commissioner  David 
Mulligan,  speaking  at  the  funeral,  credited 
Draper  with  spearheading  the  move  to  a 
more  aggressive  state  policy  on  AIDS  test- 
ing, with  pushing  the  state  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  use  of  condoms  by 
youths,  with  the  development  of  a  lxx)klet 
on  AIDS  being  used  by  physicians  around  the 
country.  He  was  a  hero. 

But,  so,  too,  are  Gary  Leuschner  and  thou- 
sands of  other  lovers  and  AIDS  buddies  and 
AIDS  activists  and  AIDS  workers  and,  yes, 
even  AIDS  bureaucrats— here  in  Boston  and 
everywhere  around  the  country— who  have 
latwred  so  valiantly  to  conquer  the  disease 
when  others  would  have  retreated  in  despair. 
Any  responsible  social  history  of  this  era 
will  have  to  take  note  of  the  "loving  commu- 
nity, "  as  Mulligan  called  it  yesterday,  that 
has  arisen  around  the  flght  against  AIDS. 
Quoting  from  Isiah  at  the  funeral.  Rev.  Ken- 
neth H.  Orth  made  a  fitting  offering  to  the 
mourners— "a  garment  of  praise  for  the  spir- 
it of  heaviness."— Kirk  Scharfenberg 
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JOYCE  R.  COPPIN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as 
we  celebrate  "Black  History  Month"  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  exceptional  educator,  Ms.  Joyce 
R.  Coppin. 

Ms.  Coppin  is  being  recognized  for  her  30 
years  of  service  with  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education.  As  a  result  of  her  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  the  educational  advancement  of 
all  students,  she  has  made  valuable  contribu- 
tkxis  to  the  New  York  City  School  System. 

Over  this  30-year  period,  she  has  worked 
diligently  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  In 
and  outside  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. For  example,  for  25  years  she  worked 
with  School  District  16  in  Brooklyn.  She 
served  in  various  capacities  such  as  district 
superintendent,  deputy  superintendent,  and 
executive  assistant  to  the  supenntendent. 

Also,  during  the  1960's  she  took  on  the 
challenge  of  working  as  the  district  school- 
comoMjnity  coordinator  and  director  of  Human 
Relatk)ns.  At  this  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  provide  funds  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (title  I) 
(or  the  compensatory  education  of  students 
wtK>  were  betov*  grade  level  in  reading  and 
mattiematk:s.  Ms.  Coppin  tiecame  one  of  the 
first  directors  of  federally  furxled  programs  in 
the  city.  She  was  also  one  of  the  first  deputy 
superinterxients  In  the  city. 

In  addition,  Ms.  Coppin  has  served  In  var- 
ious educationally  related  capacities  such  as 
being  a  member  of  an  educational  mission  to 
Nigeria— March  1980-April  1980— to  discuss 
practk^al  education  training  arxJ  a  consultant 
foi  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education;  Office 
of  Higher  Educatkw  for  Title  III  Programs,  May 
1953.  She  has  been  an  adjunct  professor  for 
the  Department  of  School  Administration  and 
ServKes,  City  College  of  New  Yori<,  Septem- 
ber 1981 -June  1983;  adjunct  professor  at 
Brooklyn  College,  September  1969;  and  ad- 
junct professor  at  Bank  Street  College  since 
September  1984. 

Joyce  Coppin  is  active  In  several  community 
organizatkxis,  arxl  has  received  many  honors 
sucti  as  ttie  Award  for  Outstanding  Service  for 
New  York  City  Associations  of  Community  Su- 
perintendents, June  1987  and  Woman  of  the 
Year  from  National  Administrative  Women  in 
Educatkxi,  May  1986. 

Ms.  Coppin  has  risen  steadily  through  the 
ranks  of  ttie  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Presentfy,  she  is  the  superintendent  of 
Brooklyn  High  Schools,  overseeing  nearly 
50,000  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Ms.  Coppin  for  her  excel- 
lent aciiievements  whrch  have  resulted  In  sig- 
nificanl  benefits  for  education  in  Brooklyn.  I 
wouM  aiso  like  to  exterxJ  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  Joyce  Coppin  for  adding  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  Brooklyn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE       RECOGNITION       AND 
PRAISE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  Re- 
serve unit  from  the  11th  Congressional  District 
that  has  been  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  the  present  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  and  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  and 
thay  have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
rable txavery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to 
make  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accept- 
ing the  absence  of  their  loved  ones.  May  their 
prayers  not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these 
loyal  Americans  return  home  swiftly  arid  safe- 
ly- 

The  424th  Army  Military  Police  Detachment 
ware  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  January 
29,  1991.  This  unit  of  30  individuals,  many  of 
whom  are  from  northeastern  Pennsylvania's 
Wyoming  Valley,  will  be  serving  as  an  advi- 
sory unit  to  handle  problems  concerning  Iraqi 
POW's. 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
wall  as  Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
saluting  these  unselfish  Individuals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  behind 
them  today  as  they  proudly  serve  the  United 
States  of  America. 


I 


SALUTE  OF  THE  USO  OF  SAN 
DIEGO,  CA 


HON.  BIU  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  United  Services 
Organization  of  San  Diego  for  the  support  and 
service  it  has  provided  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  American  military  and  their  families. 

The  USO  Is  a  voluntary,  civilian,  congres- 
sionally  chartered,  nonprofit  organization  es- 
tablished In  1941  to  meet  many  of  the  human 
needs  of  American  servicemen,  service- 
women,  and  their  families.  The  current  San 
Diego  USO,  which  has  been  called  the  finest 
USO  In  the  worW  by  the  USO  WorkJ  Head- 
quarters, otfrclally  opened  August  28,  1981. 
Remarkably,  the  14,000-square-foot  facility  op- 
erates 93  hours  a  week,  365  days  a  year.  Ap- 
proximately 100  volunteers  contribute  3,000 
hours  of  their  time  every  month  to  assist  the 
professional  staff  In  serving  tens  of  thousarxls 
of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

During  the  past  10  years,  memt)ers  of  the 
military  community  have  pakl  more  than  2  mil- 
lion visits  to  the  San  Diego  USO.  Today,  in 
the  great  tradition  of  the  organization,  the  San 
Ditgo  center  provides  Information,  friendship, 
recreation,  entertainment,  family  activities,  arid 
mucfvneeded  emotional  support.  For  those 
stationed  in  our  city  for  a  few  months,  the 
USO  organizes  darx:es,  tours,  t)each  parties, 
cultural    events,    and    erriergency    housing. 
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Equally  Important,  it  helps  to  unite  the  military 
with  th(9  civilian  community  of  San  Diego. 

The  United  Servrces  Organizatk>n  first  dis- 
tinguished itself  during  a  time  of  national  cri- 
sis. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  the  San 
Diego  USO  has  been  invaluatile  to  our  city 
during  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The 
USO  has  txought  people  together  in  support 
of  our  troops  and  each  other,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully taken  on  the  task  of  making  a  war 
seem  more  bearable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Nation  celetxates  the 
50th  at»niversary  of  the  USO,  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  saluting  the  officers,  staff,  and  vol- 
unteers of  the  world's  finest  USO  In  San 
Diego.  Their  dedication  and  commitment  has 
Inspired  us  all. 


A3SISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
NATURAL  GAS 


IN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
reintroduce  legislation  I  sponsored  In  the  101st 
Congress  that  would  establish  the  position  of 
Assistart  Secretary  for  Natural  Gas  within  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

Today  it  Is  more  important  than  ever  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  give  the  attention 
and  support  necessary  to  adequately  integrate 
natural  gas  planning  into  the  country's  energy 
and  environmental  goals.  The  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  forced  our  Nation's  leaders 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  country  is  in 
desperate  need  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy.  Natural  gas  can  play  a  critical 
role  in  a  national  energy  strategy.  Establishing 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Gas  within  the  Department  of  Energy  could 
serve  the  following  functions: 

Coonjinate  all  departmental  activities  con- 
ceming  natural  gas  policy; 

Review  current  R&D  funding  for  gas  tech- 
nologies such  as  natural  gas  vehk:les,  cofiring, 
rebum.  emission  controls,  and  various  end- 
use  technologies  and  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommertdatk>ns; 

Evaluate  the  potential  for  expanding  re- 
search into  improved  drilling  techniques  and 
production  of  unconventional  gas  reserves; 
and 

Evaluate  the  health  of  the  Nation's  gas  pro- 
duction Infrastructure — including  tfie  impact  of 
the  Tax  Code  on  domestk;  producers  of  natu- 
ral gas^— and  policies  that  could  be  pursued  to 
sustain  that  infrastructure — including  the  inrv 
pact  of  potential  tax  incentives  on  exptoration 
arxj  production  activity. 

This  legislation  is  critical  to  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy future  and  will  t)enefit  energy  produdng 
States  like  New  Mexco — the  fourth  largest 
producer  of  natural  gas.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  establishment  of  a  position  of 
Assistart  Secretary  for  Natural  Gas  within  ttie 
Department  of  Energy  as  we  embark  upon  the 
formation  of  a  national  energy  polk:y. 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MABSACHU8ETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  distressing  irxnonsistencies  in  the 
Bush  administration's  foreign  policy  has  been 
Its  refusal  to  deal  seriously  with  the  human 
rights  abuses  that  are  unfortunately  increasing 
in  China. 

The  President  and  his  administration  has 
failed  to  give  consistent  lip  sen/ice  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  China  and  this  policy 
must  be  reversed.  It  is  morally  incumbent 
upon  us  to  show  tt^t  our  concern  for  human 
rights  does  not  end  with  the  boundaries  of  Eu- 
rope, arxj  the  administration's  failure  to  make 
even  a  serious  effort  to  hokj  China  to  a  rea- 
sonable human  riglits  standard  is  a  serious 
flaw  in  our  foreign  policy. 

I  am  pleased  that  Asia  Watch  intends  to 
step  up  its  efforts  to  reverse  this  mistake  in 
policy,  and  I  include  the  eloquent  artk^e  by 
Robert  Bernstein,  ctiairman  of  Hunr^n  Rights 
Watch,  of  wtiKh  Asia  Watch  is  a  branch. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17,  1991] 

Break  Up  the  Chinese  Gulag 

(By  Robert  L.  Bernstein) 

China's  sentencing  last  week  of  two  dis- 
sidents to  13  years  in  prison  is  the  ultimate 
demonstration  of  the  failure  of  so-called 
quiet  diplomacy.  Wang  Juntao  and  Chen 
Zlming  were  champions  of  freedom,  and 
their  names  deserve  to  be  known  to  the 
world.  Their  arrest  and  convictions  are  an 
outrage,  and  the  Chinese  Government  needs 
to  hear  it,  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Wang  Juntao,  now  32,  was  a  teenager  when 
he  was  Jailed  by  the  Gang  of  Four  for  writing 
a  poem  to  mark  Zhou  Enlai's  death  in  1976. 
The  same  year,  Chen  Zlming,  now  38.  got  out 
of  prison  long  enough  to  make  a  rousing 
speech  in  Tiananmen  Square,  only  to  be  ar- 
rested again  and  sent  to  a  labor  camp.  Three 
years  later,  as  college  students,  they  joined 
the  Democracy  Wall  movement.  After  grad- 
uation Mr.  Wang  was  relegated  to  a  low-level 
job  at  a  remote  physics  lalxiratory  as  a  re- 
sult. In  IMS,  the  two  men  set  up  a  think  tank 
that  conducted  uniHrecedented  opinion  polls 
on  laeues  of  democracy  and  social  justice. 

In  IMS,  they  were  advisers  to  the  students 
in  Tiananmen  Square  and  went  into  hiding 
after  the  June  massacre.  Mr.  Chen  and  his 
wife  were  arrested  that  Octot>er  trying  to  es- 
cape to  Hong  Kong;  she  was  six  months  preg- 
nant and  had  a  miscarriage  in  prison.  She  is 
now  free.  Mr.  Wang  was  arrested  atK>ut  the 
same  time.  Both  men  have  been  in  solitary 
confinement. 

The  West's  task  is  to  make  Wang  Juntao 
and  Chen  Zimlng  a  moral  cause  as  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  Natan  Sharansky  were  before 
them— and  to  get  the  same  recognition  for 
the  hundreds  of  others  who  face  prison 
terms. 

To  this  end,  Asia  Watch,  a  division  of 
Human  Right*  Watch,  has  formed  the  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  Chinese  Gulag.  It  is  head- 
ed by  the  Chinese  dissidents  Fang  Lizhi  and 
Liu  Binyan;  Yuri  Orlov,  the  former  Solviet 
tnlltical  piisooer,  and  myself. 

We  urge  the  boycott  of  professional  con- 
ferences held  In  China  until  these  men  and 
women  are  released.  (American  Bar  Associa- 
tion officials  have  been  considering  a  visit  to 
China  to  set  ap  links  with  ofnclal  law  soci- 
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eties;  they  shouldn't  go.)  Nor  should  con- 
ferences held  outside  China  include  Beijing's 
hand-picked  representatives. 

We  will  protest  any  high-profile  visits  to 
China— by  executives,  musicians,  writers  and 
Government  officials— unless  these  people 
raise  the  dissidents'  cases.  We  will  press  for 
an  end  to  the  trading  privileges  the  U.S. 
grants  China  as  a  most  favored  nation  until 
those  dissidents  are  freed.  We  demand  that 
their  release  be  as  high  on  the  Bush  agenda 
as  freedom  for  Soviet  prisoners  was  for  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

China  has  been  completely  let  off  the  hook 
for  the  Tiananmen  crack-down.  Elconomlc 
and  political  sanctions  imposed  by  the  U.S. 
and  other  governments  have  vanished  into 
thin  air. 

In  November,  President  Bush  received  Chi- 
na's Foreign  Minister.  Qian  Qichen.  a  ges- 
ture that  removed  much  of  the  force  from 
the  visit  to  Beijing  a  few  weeks  later  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Richard  Schifter. 
He  took  a  list  of  150  prisoners,  but  the  names 
were  never  made  public.  The  trials  started 
just  after  he  returned. 

We  have  to  change  China's  disdain  for 
human  rights.  Constant  attention  worked  for 
the  Soviet  prisoners.  We  have  to  make  it 
work  for  the  students,  workers  and  intellec- 
tuals swallowed  up  by  the  Chinese  gulag. 

Simple  justice  demands  it— and  so  does  any 
hope  for  the  "new  world  order"  we  hear  so 
much  atwut  these  days. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM.  THOMAS 
D.  DA  VIES 


HON.  C  THOMAS  McMULEN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  grieve  ttie  passing  avray  of  an 
outstanding  American,  retired  Navy  Rear  Adm. 
Thomas  D.  Oavies.  Admiral  Davies  was  ex- 
tremely accomplished,  as  a  sokjier,  as  a  tech- 
nical expert  in  the  fiekj  of  natrenal  security  and 
navigatk>n,  and  as  Assistant  Directcx  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Admiral  Davies  received  two  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  the  first  during  World  War  II 
for  sinking  a  German  submarine  and  the  sec- 
orxl  for  his  recordkeeping  distarKe  flight  from 
Perth,  Australia,  to  Columbus,  OH,  in  a  Navy 
P2V  Neptune,  a  flight  record  which  stood  for 
16  years.  Admiral  Davies  also  received  a  Dis- 
bnguished  Service  Medal,  three  Legion  of 
Merit  Medals,  and  tvra  foreign  medals,  lt>e 
Brazilian  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  ttie 
French  Comle  Deia  Vaulx  GoU.  While  in  the 
Navy,  he  served  as  commander  of  Airwing  3, 
as  coTTYnander  of  Carrier  Divisnn  20,  and  as 
the  chief  of  Naval  DevekipmenL  In  1973  Ad- 
miral Davies  accepted  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  During  this 
time  he  led  two  United  Stales  (Wagationg  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  After  retir- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Arms  Condoi  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  he  worked  adivety  on  disar- 
mament issues.  Admiral  Davies  was  also  a 
maverick  in  the  Md  of  navigaion.  Ha  irv 
vented  the  sky  compass,  a  device  for  navigat- 
ing near  the  earth's  magnetic  potas.  He  also 
developed  a  new  system  for  sijiht  reduction  in 
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celestial  navigation  wtiich  have  bean  incor- 
porated in  the  NautKal  Almanac. 

Admiral  Davies  served  the  United  Stales  o( 
America  as  few  men  have.  His  great  cof*ibi>- 
tkxis  to  our  country  and  to  ttw  world  deserve 
our  praise  and  admiratxxi  arxJ  he  wi  kxig  be 
rememt)ered  for  his  great  accomplishments. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  CURT  WEUXW 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  $20  too 
much  to  save  a  life?  Is  20  years  tong  enough 
to  wait  for  ttie  Federal  Government  to  nake 
tt>e  American  public  aware  of  a  simple  state- 
of-ttie-art  safety  devKe  whk;h  can  prevent 
death,  injury,  and  Vns  k>ss  of  property  due  to 
natural  gas  exptosk>ns  and  to  mandate  ttwir 
use?  The  time  is  k>ng  overdue  to  address  this 
issue. 

Today  I  am  introducing  Vne  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1991  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatk>n  to  issue  regulatk>ns  to  require  ttie  irv 
staHation  of  safety  devKes,  known  as  excess 
flow  valves  [EFV's],  in  al  new  or  renewed  nat- 
ural gas  distritxjtion  systems  in  ttte  United 
States.  Thtese  excess  ftow  valves  twill  provide 
the  highest  level  of  safety  for  natural  gas  corv 
sumers.  This  bill  is  totsdiy  consistent  with  near- 
ly 20  years  of  recommerxlatkxis  on  the  use  ol 
excess  flow  valves  by  ttw  Natxxuri  Transpor- 
tatkxi  Safety  Board. 

Since  1971  ttie  Natk>nal  Transportatnn 
Safety  Board  [NTSB]  has  advocated  the  use 
of  excess  flow  valves  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
damage,  injuries,  and  fatalities  associated  with 
natural  gas  exploskxis.  The  EFV  is  designed 
to  sense  or  feel  ttie  greater  than  normal  flow 
of  gas  when  a  line  is  txoken  or  suffkaent  leak- 
age fk>w  occurs  and  stmts  off  tt>e  gas. 

The  NTSB  has  determined  as  the  result  of 
its  extensive  invesbgatkxis  of  gas  accidents 
ttiat  a  substantial  numt)er  of  gas  explosions 
couM  have  been  prevented  by  the  instaMion 
of  an  EFV.  The  device  costs  about  Itw  same 
as  a  good  home  snxjke  detector — S15  to  $20. 
Like  electrical  fuses  or  circuit  breakers,  they 
are  comklered  by  the  NTSB  to  be  essential 
safety  devices. 

Despite  tt«s  dear  message  from  NTSB, 
EFV's  have  largely  tieen  ignored  by  Goverrv 
ment  and  industry.  A  few  gas  uMiHeB  have 
recognized  the  advantages  of  Improved  saiety 
for  ttieir  customers  and  for  themselves  and 
have  installed  EFV's,  txjt  ttiis  trend  has  not 
spread  ttvougtxxjt  ttw  irvjusiry,  na  tws  the 
Federal  Offce  of  Pipeline  Safety  in  the  Da- 
partment  of  Transportation  yet  responded  to 
NTSB's  initiatives  t>y  issuing  regulalions  re- 
quiring EFV's.  It  is  imeiesling  to  note  that  utili- 
ties using  EFV's  have  had  ex^amaly  poaitiva 
results  with  state-of-the-art  technotogy.  Nona 
have  failed  in  an  emergency. 

tn  its  most  recent  kMk  «rt  the  EFV  inua  in 
March  1990,  the  NTSB  mgiutn  strongly  roc- 
ommandad  tfie  use  of  excess  iow  vitwas  aAsr 
a  devastating  series  of  f«M  ei^jloaions  in  Karv 
sas  and  Missouri  «vtiiGh  daimad  four  livas  in 
1968  and  1969.  The  NTSB  is  so  impraaaad 
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with  the  EFV's  capability  to  enhance  natural 
gas  safety  that  it  has  gone  a  step  further  and 
put  the  device  on  a  newly  created  "finest 
Warrted"  list  of  safety  improvements  which  it 
interxls  to  pursue  through  the  Federal  rule- 
making process. 

But  my  colleagues,  we  cannot  wait  for  this 
cumbersome  process  to  play  itself  out.  I  am 
introducing  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act,  because 
America  needs  this  techrrology  now.  My  objec- 
tive is  not  only  to  educate  the  public  regarding 
the  EFV  issue,  but  also  to  work  with  industry, 
the  NTSB,  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  assure  natural  gas  consumers  the 
highest  level  of  safety  and  to  expedite  the 
process. 

Until  now,  natural  gas  safety  has  never 
t>een  pul^lrcly  questioned  because  natural  gas 
accidents  have  been  poorly  catalogued  by  the 
Federal  Govemment.  Because  of  technicalities 
in  the  reporting  system,  only  one  out  of  every 
seven  accidents  have  been  reported  to  the 
Federal  authorities.  Through  a  laborious  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  newsp>aper  accounts  and 
other  data  throughout  the  country  the  Gas 
Safety  Action  Courx;il,  a  consumer  advocacy 
group,  l^s  discovered  that  during  the  period 
between  January  1989  arxj  July  1990  alone, 
185  homes,  apartments,  schools,  and  busi- 
nesses were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  natural 
gas  exp>losions.  The  numt>er  of  reported  inju- 
ries was  169,  including  24  deaths.  The  total 
cost  in  property  damage  alone:  Si 25  million. 
Only  a  small  fractk)n  of  tfiese  accidents  have 
been  reported  to,  or  investigated  by,  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Both  the  NTSB  and  the  Gas 
Safety  Action  Courwil  believe  that  excess  flow 
valves  could  have  prevented  or  minimized 
these  tragedies. 

The  costs  associated  with  natural  gas  explo- 
sions are  also  grossly  underestimated  as  are 
the  actual  number  of  deaths.  Cost  estimates 
are  generally  made  by  an  official  at  the  scene 
based  on  his  first  observations  and  deaths 
that  occur  instantly  are  the  only  ones  reported. 
Generally  not  included  in  official  reports  are 
the  expenses  associated  with: 

Insurarx^  to  pay  any  liability  claims; 

Firemen  arxJ  equipment  at  the  scene; 

Polk»  and  equipment  at  the  scene; 

Evacuating  people  from  the  area; 

The  k}ss  of  business  sales; 

The  toss  of  personal  goods; 

Gas  lost  in  fire  or  to  the  atmosphere; 

The  utility  for  ttie  repair  of  the  line. 

The  importarx:e  of  these  facts  to  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  general  publk:  is  that  if  a 
Federal  regulation  is  to  be  issued  on  EFV's  or 
any  issue,  it  must  first  pass  Xhe  test  of  a  Gov- 
emment cost/benefit  analysis.  All  costs  related 
to  natural  gas  accidents  and  all  deaths,  inju- 
ries, and  losses  must  be  included  in  the  re- 
porting system  to  assure  a  fair  cost/t>enefit 
analysis  and  justify  the  mle. 

Information  is  available  to  gas  utilities  and  to 
the  public  from  NTSB  and  DOT'S  Office  of 
PipeNrie  Safety  which  concluded  after  several 
studies  that  excess  fk>w  valves  will  improve 
safety.  Ttie  valves  are  availatMe  and  are  tech- 
nically and  economcally  feasible.  Actual  tests 
of  over  40,000  EFV's  over  a  13-year  period 
have  proved  that  ttw  devices  are  reliable  arxJ 
have  operated  as  designed  to  stop  the  flow  of 
gas  to  damaged  servk:e  lines.  In  1  year  alone 
the  valves  prevented  34  potentially  tiazardous 
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situations  from  causing  harm  to  people  or 
property  in  a  small  test  area.  Further,  more 
than  a  half  million  valves  produced  by  one 
manufacturer  alone  have  been  sold  to  gas  util- 
ities. There  have  been  no  reports  of  valves 
hawing  failed  to  operate  within  the  design  pa- 
rameters or  to  have  otherwise  caused  any 
problems  to  the  utility. 

The  NTSB  thinks  that  excess  flow  valves 
are  important  enough  to  be  placed  on  its 
"Most  Wanted"  list  of  safety  enhancements.  1 
believe  that  they  are  important  enough  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  require  that  EFV's  tie  made 
available  to  all  natural  gas  consumers  for  new 
and  renewed  service  so  that  they  can  be  af- 
forded the  maximum  level  of  protection  con- 
sistent with  NTSB  recommendations. 

These  excess  flow  valves  operate  on  the 
sarre  principal  as  an  electric  circuit  breaker — 
which  are  required  by  all  local.  State,  and 
Federal  building  codes.  When  an  electrical  cir- 
cuit is  overloaded,  the  circuit  trips  and  the  cur- 
rent IS  shut  off,  likewise,  when  a  gas  line  ex- 
periences excess  flow,  the  valve  trips  and  the 
gas  IS  shut  off.  In  both  cases,  the  safety  de- 
vice provides  a  margin  of  safety  for  the  home- 
owner. 

What  IS  a  life  worth?  It  must  certainly  be 
worth  the  320  average  cost  of  an  excess  flow 
valve.  NTSB,  DOT'S  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety, 
and  progressive  gas  utilities  have  determined 
EFV's  to  be  tx)th  effective  and  cost/beneficial. 
This  new  technology  will  save  lives  and 
money  all  across  America. 

After  20  years  of  delay  1  would  encourage 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  legislation,  so 
that  this  essential  safety  system  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  tiefore  more  lives  and  prop- 
erty are  lost. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MORRIS  WAX 


I  HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

'  OF  CALIFOR.SI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ns Wax  of  San  Diego,  CA.  Morris  Wax  is  an 
outstanding  community  leader  and  exceptional 
citizen  of  the  41st  Congressional  District. 

Over  the  past  46  years  Mr.  Wax  has  k)een 
a  tremendously  successful  businessman  in 
San  Diego.  He  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Waxie's  Enterprises,  a  thriving  sani- 
tary supply  business.  In  addition  to  his  acconv 
pliShments  in  business,  Mr.  Wax  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  a  numtjer  of  com- 
munity organizations.  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  has  been  to  the  United  Serv- 
ices Organization  [USO]. 

Morris  Wax  is  known  throughout  San  Diego 
as  Mr.  USO,  because  of  his  work  for  our  local 
USO  branch  and  on  the  national  level.  He  cur- 
rently sits  on  the  USO  Worid  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  txjdget  and  finance  committee,  the 
audit  committee,  and  ttie  executive  committee. 
Mr.  Wax  has  served  two  terms  as  San  Diego's 
USO  president;  from  1970  to  1972  and  again 
from  1980  to  1981.  He  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  San  Diego  USO  tx)ard  of  directors.  The 
new    facility    in    San    Diego,    known    as    the 
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world's  'finest  USO,  is  a  permanent  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Morris  Wax.  As  chairman  of  the 
USO  building  committee,  Monis  Wax  was  in- 
strumental in  the  creation  of  this  wonderful 
building. 

Morri$  Wax  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
publk;  service.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tiring with  the  rank  of  major.  Over  the  years  he 
has  served  in  a  numtier  of  important  posts:  as 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Council  of  the 
Navy  League;  as  chairman  of  the  Southern 
California  Committee  for  Employers  Support 
for  the  National  Guard  arxi  Reserves;  as  a 
member  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Conrv 
merce;  and,  as  a  board  member  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center.  He  has  also  served  in 
many  other  civic  posts  and  his  record  of  corrv 
munity  $ervk;e  is  exemplary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in 
saluting  Mr.  Morris  Wax  for  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  his  community  and  coun- 
try. His  accomplishments  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  will  be  long  rememt)ered  by  the 
San  Di^go  community  that  he  has  served  so 
well. 


RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  re- 
sen/e  irit  from  the  11th  Congressional  Distrrct 
that  haB  been  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  and  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  and 
they  hawe  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
rable bravery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to 
make  a  great  sacrifk:e  by  accepting  the  ab- 
sence of  their  loved  ones.  May  ttieir  prayers 
not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these  loyal 
Amerk:«ns  return  home  swiftly  and  safely. 

The  322d  Army  Military  Polrce  Criminal  In- 
vestigative Detachment  expects  to  t>e  de- 
ployed to  the  Gulf  once  it  has  competed  its 
traininci.  This  group  of  30  individuals  will  serve 
as  criminal  investigators  and  will  provide  secu- 
rity for  Visiting  officials. 

The  iinit  was  offkiially  mobilized  on  February 
1,  1991,  and  is  now  stationed  in  Alexandria, 
VA.  Their  stateside  mission,  whk:h  ttiey  are 
performing  while  in  training,  is  integral  to  the 
war  effort. 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
well  as  Americans  throughout  ttie  country  in 
saluting  these  unselfish  indivkluals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  behind 
them  today  as  ttiey  proudly  serve  ttie  United 
States  of  Amerk^. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20. 1991 

t^r.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  atx)ut  the  Honorable 
Terence  Todman  of  Argentina,  a  diplomat  of 
long  experience  who  has  continued  to  be  an 
exemplary  Amt>assador. 

The  article  was  written  by  Shirley  Christain, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  16,  1991. 

Bluntly  Put.  Gr.aft  Is  Rife:  U.S.  Envoy 

Speaks  Out 

(By  Shirley  Christain) 

Buenos  Aires.  January  15— The  official 
corruption  that  is  routine  dinner-table  talk 
in  Argentina,  but  generally  cannot  be 
proved,  has  been  thrust  into  banner  head- 
lines by  a  blunt  accusation  from  the  nor- 
mally polite  and  circumspect  American  Am- 
bassador. 

In  a  letter  made  public  last  week,  the  Am- 
bassador. Terence  A.  Todman.  said  Govern- 
ment officials  had  asked  for  "substantial 
payments"  from  Swift-Armour  of  Argentina 
to  permit  the  company  to  import  the  ma- 
chinery needed  to  build  a  J115  million  meat 
processing  plant. 

Mr.  Todman  did  not  use  the  word  bribe,  but 
everyone  knew  that  was  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

President  Carlos  Saul  Menem  and  his  Gov- 
ernment reacted  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and 
chagrin. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  were  those  who 
wondered  privately  why  the  puritanical  grin- 
gos had  to  bring  all  of  this  out  so  directly  in- 
stead of  handling  it  quietly,  in  what  is  said 
to  be  the  Japanese  or  European  style. 

CORRUPTION  •'HIGHLY  DEVELOPED" 

On  the  other  hand.  Foreign  Minister  Do- 
mingo Cavallo  recognized  in  an  interview 
published  recently  that  corruption  is  "too 
highly  developed  in  all  of  Argentine  soci- 
ety." He  said  the  Menem  administration  was 
committed  to  ending  it  in  the  Government 
but  was  hindered  by  unclear  rules  of  the  eco- 
nomic game,  poor  state  organization,  impre- 
cise legislation  and  too  much  discretionary 
power  in  the  hands  of  officials. 

The  Argentine  press  jumped  on  the  story 
with  gusto,  first  pointing  the  fingers  at  one 
of  the  President's  brothers-in-law.  Emir 
■yoma,  as  the  man  who  had  withdrawn  the 
Swift-Armour  file  from  the  Economy  Min- 
istry and  was.  therefore,  in  possession  of  the 
information  necessary  to  offer  to  resolve  the 
three-year-old  request  and  demand  a  pay- 
ment. Mr.  Yoma  denied  the  charge  and 
threatened  to  sue  for  infamy. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  also  began  to 
focus  on  Mr.  Menem's  own  flamboyant  and 
expensive  way  of  life  and  raised  questions 
about  the  propriety  of  it. 

The  newspaper  Paglna  12.  which  Mr. 
Menem  accused  of  "journalistic  delin- 
quency" when  it  first  broke  the  news  of  the 
Todman  complaint,  later  reported  that  the 
red  Ferrari  348  the  President  received  in  No- 
vember as  the  gift  of  Italian  businessmen 
friends  was  linked  to  ventures  planned  by 
those  friends  In  Argentina,  including  four 
luxury  hotels. 

When  the  car  was  first  noticed  at  the  presi- 
dential palace  in  November  the  rumor  went 
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around  that  the  President  intended  to  do- 
nate it  to  a  children's  hospital,  but  when  a 
television  talk-show  host  asked  Mr.  Menem 
about  that  he  denied  such  plans. 

"It's  mine,  mine,"  he  said.  "They  gave  it 
to  me.  Why  should  I  give  it  away?" 

Ambassador  Todman.  a  diplomat  of  long 
experience  at  high  levels,  including  a  stint  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  has  nor- 
mally been  very  supportive  and  optimistic 
toward  the  Menem  administration  in  his 
year  and  a  half  in  Argentina,  particularly  to- 
ward the  effort  to  create  a  free-market  eco- 
nomic system. 

Even  in  background  sessions  with  Amer- 
ican journalists,  he  has  seldom  been  critical 
of  the  Government,  presenting  an  upbeat, 
protective  attitude  that  differed  from  the 
style  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  of 
American  ambassadors  in  most  other  South 
American  countries. 

The  fact  that  he  went  public  with  the  re- 
ported bribe  request  to  Swift-Armour  and 
seven  cases  of  reported  bureaucratic  road- 
blocks against  American  investments  appar- 
ently reflected  a  growing  frustration  with 
the  absence  of  response  or  action  through 
other  channels. 

His  letter  to  Economy  Minister  Erman 
Gonzalez,  with  "very  urgent"  written  at  the 
top.  was  dated  Dec.  10.  but  no  written  re- 
sponse had  yet  been  received  when  Pagina  12 
carried  the  first  report  on  it  on  Jan.  6. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Economy  Minister  is- 
sued a  written  resjxjnse,  which  led  the  news- 
paper La  Nacion  to  comment  that  Mr. 
Todman  might  have  "a  notion  about  time 
that  is  not  very  well  understood  here." 

Pagina  12  never  said  how  it  obtained  the 
original  information  on  the  complaint, 
which  Mr.  Todman  later  backed  up  with  pub- 
lic statements.  But  despite  its  sometimes 
leftist  tint,  the  irreverent  tabloid  is  known 
to  have  good  relations  with  the  American 
Embassy  staff,  which  appreciates  the  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  hard  work  of  Pagina  12's 
reporters  and  the  newspaper's  tendency  to 
back  up  its  stories  with  lots  of  detail. 

Swift-Armour's  Argentine  executives  have 
been  the  most  silent  in  the  whole  episode. 
After  scheduling  a  news  conference  on  Jan.  9. 
they  canceled  it  and  issued  a  statement  say- 
ing their  company  had  "not  been  the  object 
of  any  Government  pressure." 

La  Nacion  characterized  this  as  a  decision 
"not  to  make  waves."  Mr.  Gonzalez,  the 
Economy  Minister,  said  the  Swift-Armour 
import  request  had,  in  fact,  been  approved, 
presumably  after  Mr.  Todman's  letter. 

The  other  issues  raised  in  Mr.  Todman's 
letter— involving  a  Ford  subsidiary.  Federal 
Express  Corporation,  Firestone,  Goodyear 
and  other  companies — did  not  allude  specifi- 
cally to  bril)es  but  generally  complained  of 
red  tape  and  other  hindrances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  in  his  reply,  denied  any  dis- 
crimination against  American  companies 
and  said  Mr.  Todman's  "legitimate  interest" 
in  supporting  them  "could  lead  to  an  indis- 
criminate belief  in  the  reasonableness  of  all 
of  the  requests  they  make  to  the  Argentine 
state." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  RED,  WHITE. 
AND  BLUE 
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utes  to  our  cherished  liberties  as  symbolized 
by  the  American  flag  are  trite,  a  M  corny,  and 
insufferably  nationalistk>-whk:h  is  more  than 
enough  reason  for  me  to  offer  one  more  sin- 
cere tribute  to  Old  Glory. 

Frank  Kazerski,  Jr.,  of  Orange,  CA,  has  au- 
thored a  patriotic  song,  a  simple  song,  that  is 
presently  part  of  the  Voice  of  Anrwrica  library 
and  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  f^twork.  Frank 
loves  his  country  and  deeply  respects  the  wilt- 
ing commitment  of  America's  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  is  his  song:  Red,  White,  and  Blue  .  .  . 
God  Bless  You. 

Red,  White,  and  Blue  .  .  .  God  Bless  You 
(By  Frank  Kazerski) 
Across  our  land  a  flag  is  waving  freely; 
Above  the  sand,  the  deserts  to  the  s«a, 
A  living  symbol  of  freedom  blowing  brightly, 
A  burning  torch  of  our  liberty. 
She's  our  flag  for  you  and  me. 

She's  the  emblem  of  the  free,  our  flag  for  you 

and  me. 
From  mountains,  deserts  to  the  sea. 
May  our  flag  wave  al)ove  for  the  land  that  we 

love. 
O  Red.  White  and  Blue  .  .  .  God  Bless  You, 
O  Red,  White  and  Blue  .  .  .  God  Bless  You. 


AS  OLD  GLORY  SEES  IT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

of  caufornh 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  many  of  our  libieral  friends  feel  that  trit)- 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
neariy  2  years  since  the  Supreme  Court  harxt- 
ed  down  it's  ruling  that  protected  the  burning 
of  the  Amerkan  flag  as  a  form  of  speech.  That 
unfortunate  act  was  compourKled  last  summer 
by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  the  protection  of  ttie  flag.  If  some 
f)oped  that  time  woukj  diminish  tiie  intense 
support  that  the  American  people  feel  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  or  tt>elr  disdain  with  its 
desecration,  tt\ey  must  be  sorely  disappointed. 

During  the  6  months  of  Operation  Desert 
Shiekj  and  Desert  Storm,  the  vast  maiority  of 
Americans  have  rallied  behind  our  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  ideals  and  freedoms 
they  are  protecting.  It  shoukf  be  no  surprise 
tfiat  a  small  minority  has  cfK>sen  to  abuse  the 
freedom  of  speech  by  repeatedly  burning  the 
flag  in  an  attempt  to  antagonize  tfiose  wtx> 
love  and  respect  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  flag  does  not  de- 
serve the  treatment  it  receives  from  this  small 
mirK>rity.  I  recently  received  a  worxterfully  writ- 
ten piece  by  Raymond  Griffith  of  MiNord,  OH, 
whkih  reminids  me  of  ttie  unk)ue  place  our  flag 
hoMs  in  our  society.  I  wouU  like  to  place  Mr. 
Griffith's  text  in  ttie  Record  at  this  point. 
As  Old  Glory  Sees  It 

It  was  in  1776  when  Betsy,  with  skillful 
hands,  and  a  heart  filled  with  pride,  first 
brought  me  forth  to  fiy  over  a  new  nation. 
There  had  been  other  fiags  t)efore  me,  but 
when  I  came  forth  with  my  thirteen  stars 
and  thirteen  stripes,  I  became  a  sentry 
watching  over  my  young  nation.  As  my  na- 
tion grew,  I  grew,  and  more  stars  were  added. 
Now  I  have  grown  from  13  stars  to  fifty. 
Today.  I  fly  over  and  watch  my  nation  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  across  the  ocean  as  well. 
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Great  was  my  pride  as  I  watched  my  people 
In  the  infant  years  of  my  country-  They  were 
strong:  and  couracreous.  They  were  quick  to 
defend  their  love  of  God,  and  gave  thanks  to 
Him  dally  for  the  great  opportunities  He  af- 
forded them.  I  was  proud  when  they  brought 
forth  In  their  lives  strong  ethics  learned 
Crom  the  Holy  Bible.  Watching  them  grow 
and  teach  their  children  honesty,  respect. 
and  love,  caused  me  to  snap  and  wave  in  the 
wind  with  great  dignity  for  I  knew  that  great 
was  the  destiny  of  my  new  nation.  I  knew 
that  under  me  was  the  birth  of  the  greatest 
nation  ever  founded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  My  days,  and  years,  have  been  filled 
with  glory  as  I  watched  them  invent  and  de- 
velop tools,  and  instruments,  to  fill  their 
needs.  I  watched  with  pride  as  they  grew 
from  infancy  to  a  full  grown  nation,  rich  and 
powerful.  Great  was  my  pride  when  I 
watched  them  come  forth  In  defense  of  their 
rights.  I  flew  with  dignity  as  I  watched  them 
defend  themselves  from  those  who  would  de- 
fame them  and  desecrate  their  families  and 
homes.  Proud  was  I  to  be  their  symbol  of  self 
respect,  strength  and  virtue. 

When  the  freedom  of  my  people  and  their 
rights  were  threatened  they  turned  their 
tools  into  weapons,  and  went  to  war.  They 
went  into  battle  with  courage,  and  valor. 
holding  true  to  their  convictions.  I  went 
with  them  to  Yorktown  and  on  to  Fort 
McHenry  where  my  anthem  was  born.  To 
Gettysburg  I  went  with  them  and  sadly 
watched  as  my  people  fought  each  other.  I 
was  there  in  all  the  wars  and  was  raised  as  a 
symbol  of  victory  to  fly  from  lofty  heights. 
Great  was  my  pride  as  I  watched  them  fight 
with  undaunted  courage.  At  New  Orleans. 
San  Juan  Hill.  Belleau  Woods.  Mount 
Surlbachi,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  I  was  lifted 
up  as  a  symbol  of  victory.  I  was  raised  high 
and  carried  proudly  when  they  came  march- 
ing home  in  victory.  Sadly  I  draped  over 
those  who  gave  their  lives  and  could  not 
march  and,  as  a  symbol  of  the  highest  honor 
and  glory  I  was  folded  and  given  to  their 
families  as  a  comfort  for  their  sorrow. 

For  224  years  I  have  watched  my  country 
grow  trom  a  small  and  insignificant  begin- 
ning to  becoming  the  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful country  in  the  world.  Now  as  I  look 
down,  great  is  my  sorrow  and  waning  is  my 
pride.  I  have  seen  my  people  struggle  in  bad 
times.  I  was  proud  though  when  they  came 
out  victors  with  honor  and  integrity  to  go  on 
to  new  heights  of  prosperity.  I  have  seen  my 
people  divided,  when  it  seemed  the  new  na- 
tion would  flounder  and  die.  but  they  ceased 
their  dlvison  and  reunited  in  brotherhood  to 
resume  growth  and  prosperity  together. 
They  healed  their  wounds  and  buried  their 
dead,  then  vowed  never  to  become  divided 
again.  All  my  people,  regardless  of  their 
race,  creed  or  color  merged  together  for  one 
imrpose,  freedom  and  a  prosperous  life.  I 
have  seen  some  of  my  people  exalted  while 
others  were  persecuted,  yet  I  am  the  symbol 
of  freedom  for  all.  I  have  rejoiced  for  my 
great  and  wept  for  my  persecuted.  I  am  the 
symbol  of  equality  yet  as  I  watch-  you  today 
there  is  no  equality.  I  am  the  symbol  of 
unity  yet  there  is  no  unity,  for  there  is  now 
another  division  threatening  the  hairiness, 
and  welfare,  of  my  people.  It  is  the  tr:viion 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor.  It  is  the  divid- 
ing of  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate.  As 
I  look  down  at  you  I  see  that  division  grow- 
ing wider  each  day.  It  will  lay  waste  on  my 
country  more  damaging  than  all  the  wars. 
My  people  will  struggle,  they  will  weep  and 
they  will  perish.  My  nation  will  cease  to 
grow  and  will  lay  powerless  and  Ineffective. 
tuiAble  to  survive  and  defend  me  because 
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some  of  my  best  will  not  have  their  -ightful 
opportunity  to  flourish  and  develop.  Many 
children  are  dying  before  they  are  born. 
They  are  being  denied  life,  their  natural  in- 
heritance. 

The  pride  and  dignity  of  my  people  is  being 
diminished  by  lack  of  values.  Honesty,  and 
integrity  are  being  exchanged  for  immoral, 
unvirtuous  behavior.  The  heroes  and  fore- 
fathers of  my  country  are  groaning  in  their 
graves.  I  weep  as  I  watch  my  people  plunge 
headlong  toward  destruction.  I  am  proud  of 
they  who  still  hold  virtue  and  morality  im- 
portant in  their  lives.  I  am  proud  of  they 
who  still  are  true  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
My  leaders  who  are  serving  for  the  good  of 
the  people  give  me  hope.  Even  so.  my  pride 
is  waning  and  my  sorrow  is  great  because 
many  of  my  people  have  exchanged  their 
freedom  for  enslavement  of  drugs,  crime,  and 
immorality.  Great  are  their  numbers  and  de- 
struction will  be  the  destiny  of  their  behav- 
ior. Have  they  forgotten  the  principles  for 
which  I  fly?  Do  they  not  care  about  the  sac- 
rifices of  their  fathers? 

I  am  the  symbol  of  life  and  liberty.  I  fly 
today  because  of  the  principles  of  life  and 
sacrifices  made  by  the  fathers  of  my  coun- 
try. I  am  the  symbol  of  opportunity  and  free- 
dom. I  am  the  symbol  for  the  American  fam- 
ily. 1  am  the  symbol  of  purity,  values  and 
virtues  set  forth  by  the  God  of  our  Country. 
Have  you  forgotten  so  soon  your  heritage? 
Where  are  you  going  America?  I  watch  over 
you  each  day.  I  watch  as  you  push  and  shove 
each  other  around.  I  see  you  when  you  kill 
your  babies  and  deny  them  life.  I  see  you 
when  you  torture  and  abuse  my  children. 
What  have  they  done  that  you  did  not  do? 
My  families.  Oh  where  are  my  families, 
wfcere  have  they  gone?  Where  will  my  chil- 
dren find  security?  Their  welfare  and  safety 
have  been  replaced  by  materialism  and  self- 
ishness. The  God  of  our  nation  has  been 
pushed  out  by  your  desire  to  be  entertained. 
What  have  you  done  to  your  God,  your  cre- 
ator, the  controller  of  your  life  and  all  you 
possess.  You  have  removed  Him  from  your 
schools.  You  have  built  a  wall  of  hate  and 
selfishness  between  Him  and  our  children. 
You  have  denied  Him  existence  in  their  lives 
and  you  have  opened  your  doors  to  evilness 
and  destruction. 

I  am  still  flying  America,  as  your  symbol 
of  freedom,  look  at  me.  I  have  survived  the 
wars.  I  have  survived  assaults  of  hate,  and  I 
have  survived  the  attacks  of  fire,  and  all  peo- 
ple could  do  to  destroy  me.  I  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed until  you  are  destroyed.  Look  up  at 
me  America  and  remember.  Remember  those 
who  have  gone  before  you,  and  their  dreams. 
Remember  their  struggles  and  sacrifices, 
tlieir  labors  and  dedication.  Most  of  all  re- 
member their  victories.  Remember  their 
courage  in  conflict,  and  their  compassion, 
love  and  patience  for  one  another  in  times  of 
need.  Remember  your  freedom,  prosperity, 
and  yes  even  your  life  were  made  possible  for 
you  by  yesterday's  heroes.  What  will  be  the 
heritage  of  your  children?  Look  up  at  me 
America  and  be  reminded  it  is  your  time  to 
bear  me  up.  and  carry  me  to  victory  and 
freedom  as  your  fathers  did.  It  is  your  time 
to  continue  preservation  of  the  elements  of 
America's  culture  and  pass  them  on  to  your 
children.  Look  up  at  me  America  and  be  re- 
minded it  is  your  time  to  hold  true  to  the 
ideals  and  precepts  of  your  ancestors  and 
teach  them  to  your  children.  Look  up  at  me 
citizens  of  America  with  pride  and  dignity 
for  you  live  in  still  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world.  Prize  your  heritage  and  hold  true 
to  it's  virtues.  Look  up  at  me  children  of 
America,  and  be  reminded  freedom  does  not 
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come  do  you  without  debt  to  those  who  gave 
it  to  you  and  opportunity  does  not  come  to 
you  without  obligation.  Look  up  at  me  chil- 
dren of  America.  I  am  your  flag,  your  symbol 
of  life,  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  I  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  desecrated,  unless  you  are  de- 
stroyed first. 


RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  re- 
serve unit  from  the  11th  Congressional  District 
that  has  been  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
result  ©f  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  arxl  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  country  and  ttiey 
have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  adniiratite 
bravery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to  make 
the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accepting  ttie 
absence  of  their  loved  ones.  May  their  p>rayers 
not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these  loyal 
Americans  return  home  swiftly  and  safely. 

The  Marine  Detachment  Bravo,  4th  MAW, 
with  64  members  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Wyo- 
ming, and  surrounding  communities  in  norttv 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  was  deployed  January 
9,  1991  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  group  will  provkie  iogistk;  support  arxi 
will  be  offering  the  services  of  its  many  truck 
drivers  and  mechankis.  These  brave  men  and 
women  are  key  In  assisting  Operation  Desert 
Storm  to  run  snx>othly  and  to  achieve  the  mo- 
bility necessary  for  a  successful  operation. 

The  family  members  of  this  detachment 
have  inet  to  provide  support  for  one  anottier 
and  we  admire  the  txavery  they  have  shown 
in  this  anxious  time. 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
well  as  Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
saluting  these  unselfish  indivkluals.  The  fiopes 
arxj  piayers  of  the  entire  Nation  starvj  behind 
them  today  as  ttiey  proudly  serve  tfie  United 
States  of  Amerrca. 


LUTTWAK  WARNS  AGAINST 
RUSHING  GROUND  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  growing  sense  of  ir^evitabtlity  about 
the  t>aginning  of  a  ground  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Despite  the  obvious  impacts  of  the  con- 
tinued air  strikes  against  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  tar- 
gets and  corrtinutng  dip4omatk:  initiatives,  aR  of 
the  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  President 
Bush  has  determined  to  laurx^  a  ground  as- 
sault that  will  certainly  result  in  large  numbers 
of  casualties. 

Edward  Luttwak — certainiy  not  one  io  shrink 
from  military  actk>n  wtien  he  believes  It  justi- 
fied and  practk^al — continues  to  warn  against 
a  precipitous  ground  assault.  In  today's  New 
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York  Times,  Luttwak  raises  serious  military 
and  political  questions  eibout  the  impact  of  be- 
ginning a  ground  war  rather  than  allowing  the 
air  campaign  to  continue  to  take  its  toll.  As 
Luttwak  notes,  an  invasion  could  set  the  stage 
for  a  far  longer  arxj  costlier  conflict,  greater 
difficutties  in  restoring  a  political  equilibrium  in 
Iraq,  and  possible  destabilization  of  the  entire 
region  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war. 

The  PreskJent  and  the  Congress  should 
heed  Mr.  Luttwak's  advice:  Go  slow  on  com- 
mitting this  Nation  to  a  ground  war:  It  isn't  po- 
litically or  militarily  the  wise  or  necessary 
course. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20.  1991] 

Stop  the  Clock  on  the  Ground  War  .  .  . 
(By  Edward  N.  Luttwak) 

Washington.— Make  haste  slowly— the 
most  basic  Roman  military  principle — fits 
the  moment  exactly.  Even  if  the  Gorbachev 
peace  plan  fails,  and  It  would  be  reckless  for 
the  U.S.  to  reject  It  out  of  hand,  we  should 
still  patiently  continue  the  air  offensive.  If 
we  do  that,  the  war  should  end  quite  soon, 
and  conclusively.  If.  by  contrast,  the  ground 
forces  are  now  unleashed  in  an  urge  to  finish 
off  this  war  quickly  with  one  great  blow,  the 
outcome  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  and  incon- 
clusive— even  if  there  is  a  smashing  battle- 
field victory  at  first. 

U.S.  military  sources  say  the  long-planned 
ground  offensive  would  startle  the  world 
with  its  rapid  successes  and  low  casualties 
for  American  troops.  Such  boasting  is  pre- 
mature, to  say  the  least.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  Iraq's  Army — already  sub- 
stantially reduced  and  almost  immobilized 
by  air  power — could  indeed  be  quickly  de- 
feated. 

The  heavy  hand  of  military  censorship  not- 
withstanding, it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that 
the  decisive  action  is  to  be  fought  by  the 
U.S.  Army's  armored  and  mechanized  forces 
ready  and  waiting  near  the  junction  of  the 
Iraqi.  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  borders.  Moving 
northeast,  they  are  to  bypass  virtually  all 
Iraqi  frontal  defenses  on  their  way  to  the 
Basra  area.  Thus,  they  would  slice  Kuwait 
off  from  Iraq  without  encountering  any  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  forces  other  than  the 
heavily  bombarded  Republican  Guards 
around  Basra. 

Because  the  Marine  forces  positioned  south 
of  Kuwait  will  not  in  fact  try  a  frontal  at- 
tack against  Iraqi  mine  fields,  ai-tillery,  fire 
barriers  and  entrenched  troops,  early  esti- 
mates of  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  casualties 
no  longer  apply.  The  Marines  will  stage  am- 
phibious landings,  but  casualties  should  be 
low. 

The  Army's  decisive  move  should  result  in 
as  few  casualties  as  the  military  sources 
claim;  In  previous  episodes  of  Middle  East 
desert  warfare — Rommel  vs.  the  British.  Is- 
raelis vs.  Arabs — superior  armored  forces 
have  always  advanced  far  and  fast  if  their 
side  controlled  the  air. 

But  Middle  Etist  experience  should  also  re- 
mind us  that  even  spectacular  battlefield 
victories  do  not  necessarily  end  wars.  In 
fact,  they  may  merely  inaugurate  far  more 
frustrating  confrontations  with  the  inchoate 
yet  costly  resistance  of  enemies  that  will 
neither  make  war  nor  accept  peace. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  plan  for  the 
Army's  entry  Into  Iraq.  But  is  there  a  plan 
to  get  It  out  again?  Unless  we  intend  to 
march  on  Baghdad  to  remove  Iraq's  ruler  and 
install  a  new  one,  the  victorious  advance  to 
cut  off  Kuwait  would  have  to  he  followed  by 
a  wait  for  the  emergence  of  a  "reasonable" 
Iraqi  government.  Because  Iraq  has  never  t>e- 
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fore  had  a  reasonable  government,  the  wait 
might  he  long. 

M,  on  the  other  hand,  we  create  a  new  gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  seen  as  an  American 
puppet,  bound  to  be  overthrown  the  minute 
U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn. 

And  If,  finally,  we  leave  it  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, Saudis  and  Kuwaitis  to  cope  with  the 
disorder,  even  the  remnants  of  the  Iraqi 
Army  could  drive  them  out.  Only  Syria  and 
Iran  acting  jointly  could  control  Iraq,  but 
that  would  threaten  U.S.  Interests  far  more 
seriously  than  a  defeated  Iraqi  regime  ever 
could. 

President  Bush's  eagerness  to  get  rid  of 
Saddam  Hussein  is  perfectly  understandable. 
But  now  that  Iraq  has  virtually  become  a 
protectorate  of  Iran,  it  is  no  longer  strategi- 
cally necessary  to  remove  him,  since  his 
army  can  certainly  be  forced  out  of  Kuwait 
without  a  ground  offensive. 

Iraqi  deserters  report  that  their  units  are 
almost  out  of  food.  Another  week  or  two  of 
air  attacks  on  the  500.000  Iraqi  troops  in  Ku- 
wait and  their  supply  trucks  should  force 
them  to  retreat  north,  or  desert  south. 

Patience  now  can  save  many  lives  and 
avoid  a  protracted  engagement  in  Iraq  that 
would  continue  to  divert  us  from  addressing 
the  domestic  problems  that  threaten  the  fu- 
ture of  America  farm  more  fundamentally 
than  Saddam  Hussein  ever  could. 


HOWARD  WOLPE  VIEWS  AFRICA 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

of  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  proud 
to  recognize  a  powerful  and  progressive  vok:e 
in  the  fieW  of  U.S.  foreign  polkiy,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Howard  Wolpe,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  of  the  Third  District  of 
Michigan. 

With  his  decision  to  step  down  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sut)committee  on  Afnca, 
the  House  will  miss  Represerrtative  Wolfe's 
outstanding  leadership  on  issues  affecting  that 
region.  As  the  newly  appointed  chairman  of  a 
key  panel  of  the  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  he  is  certain  to  k)ecome  an 
equally  influential  voice  on  critical  domestic  is- 
sues. 

In  little  more  than  a  decade  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Representative 
Wolpe  has  established  himself  as  the  premier 
authority  in  Congress  on  Afrrcan  affairs.  His 
extensive  krwwiedge  of  the  continent  has 
given  him  unusual  credit)illty  with  the  heads  of 
state  of  Afrk:an  nations  and  the  leaders  of 
major  interest  groups  in  tfie  region.  He  has 
used  his  positk>n  as  ctiairman  of  the  Africa 
Subcommittee  to  fight  poverty  and  oppression 
in  that  long-neglected  part  of  the  world  and  to 
press  African  leaders  to  embrace  ttie  demo- 
cratic values  that  are  a  hallnurk  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

One  year  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  travel  to 
South  Africa  as  part  of  a  congressk>nal  dele- 
gation headed  by  Representative  Wolpe,  one 
of  Congress'  most  effective  and  outspoken  op- 
por)ents  of  aparttiekj.  His  leadership  on  this 
issue  guaranteed  our  delegatk>n  a  wek^me 
and  receptive  audience  among  South  Africa's 
most  ardent  antiapartfiekj  activists.  When  ttie 
pillars  of  aparttieid  are  finaily  toppled  in  South 
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Africa,  it  will  not  be  an  exaggeratk>n  to  say 
that  Howard  Wolpe  played  a  large  roie  in 
pushing  them  over. 

Even  ttraugh  his  new  sutxommittee  chair- 
manship will  mean  a  shift  of  focus.  Represent- 
ative Wolpe  will  continue  to  gukle  foreign  pol- 
icy by  remaining  a  nnemljer  of  the  Africa  Sub- 
committee. In  this  manner.  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  wisdom  of  his  experi- 
ence  on  issues  concerning  Afrrea. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  Representative  Wolpe  that  was 
put)lished  in  ttie  Detroit  Free  Press  on  Fet)- 
ruary  2,  1991.  The  article  serves  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Representative  Wolpe's  enduring 
contributions  to  United  States'  foreign  policy 
on  Africa. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  February  2, 

1991] 

Gl-t  of  Africa,  But  With  Hope:  Michigan 

Congressman     Helped     Shape    Sanction 

Policy 

(By  Patricia  Edmonds) 

Washington.— After  a  decade  serving  as 
Congress'  sharpest  eyes  on  Africa,  U.S.  Rep. 
Howard  Wolpe  still  sees  bitter  images. 

He  still  sees  the  starving  black  squatters 
camped  outside  Cape  Town,  their  food 
choked  off  by  South  African  police. 

He  still  sees  the  "stick  limbs"  of  children 
in  war-torn  Llt)eria.  and  the  battlefields  dot- 
ted with  skulls. 

•But  it's  not  just  the  misery  that  stays 
with  me.  "  says  Wolpe,  departing  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Afri- 
ca sut>committee.  "It's  the  enormous  cour- 
age of  these  people,  and  these  societies,  in 
fighting  oppression." 

Wolpe.  a  Lansing  Democrat  often  called 
Congress"  top  authority  on  Africa,  plans  to 
trade  his  chairmanship  for  a  post  overseeing 
science  and  technology,  a  second  love. 

Wolpe.  who  will  he  succeeded  in  the  chair- 
manship by  Rep.  Mervyn  Dymally.  D-Callf., 
will  keep  his  Africa  panel  membership,  along 
with  his  ardent  hopes  and  sharp  juclgments 
about  Africa  and  U.  S.  policy  toward  it. 

While  Wolpe  is  encouraged  by  moves  to- 
ward reform  in  South  Africa — such  as  Fri- 
day's government  proposal  to  repeal  apart- 
heid laws — he  warned  that  the  situation  re- 
mains fragile  and  far  from  resolved.  In  inter- 
views this  week,  he  also  complained  that 
U.S.  foreign  policymakers  repeat  this  mis- 
take with  African  nations:  backlog  rulers 
who  turn  into  tyrants. 

Wolpe,  51,  drew  his  Africa  expertise  from 
living  two  years  in  Nigeria,  teaching  African 
politics  at  Western  Michigan  University,  and 
traveling  to  more  than  half  the  continent's 
51  nations  during  his  academic  and  House  ca- 
reers. 

SANCTIONS  LEADER 

His  10-year  stint  leading  the  Afirica  panel 
saw  passage  of  famine  relief  and  develop- 
ment programs,  increased  attention  to  Afri- 
can regimes'  human  rights  violations,  and 
imposition  of  economic  sanctions  against 
the  South  African  government — sanctions 
that  Wolpe  championed  and  helped  get 
passed  over  President  Ronald  Reagan's  veto. 

Wolpe  said  one  of  the  most  gratifying  as- 
pects of  his  chairmanship  was  seeing  con- 
gressional and  public  pressure  "significantly 
advance  the  anti-apartheid  struggle  in  South 
Africa." 

On  Friday.  Wolpe  responded  cautiously  to 
President  F.W.  de  Klerk's  proposal  to  scrap 
the  last  three  pillars  of  apartheid.  Wolpe  said 
de  Klerk's  proposal  was  "certainly  wel- 
come." but  contended  that  South  Africaiis 
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still  have  "a  long-  path  to  travel  .  .  .  toward 
a  non-racial  democracy." 

While  Wolpe's  activism  once  earned  him 
the  wrath  of  South  African  rulers,  on  Friday 
he  was  described  as  "a  man  of  leadership  and 
Integrity"  by  Delarey  Van  Tender,  a  spokes- 
man at  the  South  African  embassy.  And  U.S. 
Rep.  Amory  Houghton  Jr.,  a  New  York  Re- 
publican who  serves  on  the  Africa  sub- 
committee, said  that  while  he  often  dis- 
agreed with  Wolpe  on  issues,  he  credited  him 
with  "a  depth  of  knowledge  which  few  of  us 
have." 

U.S.  CHOSE  BADLY 

Wolpe  was  among  the  first  in  Congress  to 
question  U.S.  backing  of  regimes  in  Kenya. 
Zaire  and  Somalia — places  where  besieged, 
corrupt  governments  have  turned  U.S. -sup- 
plied weapons  on  their  own  dissenting  citi- 
zens. 

Wolpe  remains  concerned  about  how  U.S. 
administrations  pick  their  friends  in  Africa. 
such  as  Liberia's  Samuel  Doe,  whose  over- 
throw and  slaying  last  year  left  a  nation  still 
torn  by  factional  war,  poverty  and  starva- 
tion. 

"We  bear  major  responsibility  for  helping 
encourage  and  support  such  regimes,"  Wolpe 
said,  "and  when  they  collapse  into  blood- 
shed, we  kind  of  throw  up  our  hands  and 
walk  away.  The  human  tragedies  that  result 
from  some  of  these  episodes  are  .  .  .  unneces- 
sary." 

Sen.  Paul  Simon,  D-IU.,  said,  "There  is  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people  to 
speak  up  on  human  rights  in  Africa,  as  if 
somehow  you  would  sound  like  you're  anti- 
black.  Howard  was  one  of  those  in  the  fore- 
front of  saying,  'We  have  to  stand  up.'  " 

Wolpe  suggested  that  denouncing  human 
rights  violations  is  not  only  morally  right, 
but  prudent:  "In  terms  of  American  self-in- 
terest, it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  be  per- 
ceived as  a  prop  for  .  .  .  regimes  that  are  re- 
pressive, lack  popular  support  and  are  inher- 
ently unstable."  He  was  sharply  critical  of 
human  rights  abuses  by  recently-toppled  So- 
mallan  F^resldent  Siad  Barre,  Kenyan  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi  and  Zairean  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

Wolpe  said  he  has  been  "struck  over  the 
years  by  how  foreign  policy  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  labels  rather  than  ...  a  genuine  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues.  We  tend  to  support 
X.  ■??  or  Z  regrlmes  because  they  call  them- 
selves antl-communist^but  oftentimes  these 
regimes  have  taken  this  label  because  it 
helped  secure  support  from  the  American 
government,  not  because  they  share  any  val- 
ues or  interests. 

Wolpe  expressed  hope  that  the  cold  war's 
end  will  find  the  United  States  "less  prone  to 
enter  African  conflicts  on  the  premise  of 
fighting  the  communist  threat."  However,  he 
cautioned  that,  at  the  same  time.  America 
should  not  Ignore  the  continent  altogether 
in  favor  of  hot  spots  such  as  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East. 

He  also  suggested  that  Americans  should 
examine  "how  our  own  racial  attitudes,  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  have  affected  the  way  we 
approach  that  part  of  the  world  that  is  not 
white." 

POWERFUL  MOME.NT 

As  he  leaves  the  Africa  chairmanship. 
Wolpe  retains  strong  memories  of  his  first 
trip  to  South  Africa,  in  1961.  He  toured  with 
other  lawmakers  including  Rep.  Shirley 
Chisholm,  the  first  black  U.S.  congress- 
womAn.  The  visit  ended  with  an  airport  news 
conference  at  which  Chisholm  spoke,  and 
wept,  and  Wolpe  publicly  despaired  'the 
traclc  cost  of  racial  prejudice." 
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BBcorting  the  lawmakers  was  U.S.  charge 
d'affaires  Howard  Walker,  a  black  man  who 
unQl  then  had  been  "reserved,  formal,  very 
correct,  "  Wolpe  recalled.  But  as  Wolpe 
walked  to  the  plane,  he  said.  Walker  "leaned 
over  and  whispered  to  me  that  he'd  never  felt 
prouder  to  be  an  American  than  he  did  on 
that  occasion." 

As  Wolpe  retold  the  story,  his  voice  broke. 
and  his  eyes,  still  full  of  Africa,  brimmed 
witii  tears. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANTON  CECH 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  truly 
outstanding  individual  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Anton  "Tony"  Cech  ot  Gwosso,  Ml.  Tony  has 
bean  instrumental  in  p>reserving  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  traditions,  music,  culture,  and  herit- 
age in  mid-Michigan  for  over  30  years.  His 
contributions  to  the  local  Americans  of 
Czechoslovakian  heritage  throughout  the 
years  deserve  acknowledgement  and  appre- 
ciation. 

As  a  young  man  in  Czechoslovakia,  Mr. 
Cech  was  secretary  of  a  politically  active 
group  of  young  leaders  and  many  times  risked 
possible  exile,  along  with  many  other  individ- 
uals who  opposed  the  existing  Communist  re- 
gime. During  World  War  II,  as  bombers  flew 
overhead,  destroying  their  homeland,  ravaging 
factones,  buildings,  and  homes,  Mr.  Cech  and 
his  family  and  neighbors  stayed  together  pray- 
ing for  freedom  from  Nazi  control. 

Following  the  war,  Mr.  Cech  served  as  a 
government  employee,  still  subject  to  danger 
as  his  anti-Communist  political  views  were 
visible.  A  friend  of  his  warned  that  he  was 
going  to  lose  his  job  and  possibly  be  arrested. 
Soon  after,  his  frierxj  was,  in  fact,  arrested 
and  tortured.  Mr.  Cech  knew  at  that  instance 
the  danger  was  imminent.  In  order  to  save 
hirrcelf  and  his  family,  they  would  have  to 
leave  everything  and  flee  from  Czecho- 
sioyakia. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Cech  and  his  family  fled  from 
their  tjeloved  homeland  and  took  refuge  in  a 
camp  in  Salzburg.  It  was  in  this  camp  that  Mr. 
Cech  kept  the  Czechoslovakian  spirit  alive 
through  songs,  dances,  and  stories.  After  18 
rrxwths,  Mr.  Cech  arxi  his  family  boarded  a 
ship  for  America  where  they  took  residence  in 
Owosso,  Ml. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  33  years,  Mr.  Cech 
has  kept  the  spirit  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
people  alive  through  music  and  dancing.  He 
and  his  wife  performed  traditional  Czecho- 
slovakian folk  dancing  at  the  Flint  International 
Insftute,  at  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
in  Washington,  DC,  in  Lansing  tor  former  Gov. 
Wiliam  G.  Milliken.  and  for  the  United  Nation's 
1970  birttTday  celebration  at  Flint's  Woodside 
Church.  Most  recently,  Mr.  Cech  hosted  a  1- 
hour  radio  show  music  request  program  de- 
voted to  Czechoslovakian  musK,  using  his  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Czechoslovakian  music. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  will  join  me  in 
ttianking  and  commending  this  truly  excep- 
tional man  for  all  of  his  years  of  service  to  all 
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of  the  Czechoslovakian  people  wtK>  lived 
through  the  same  experierx^,  as  well  as  those 
Americans  of  Czechoskjvakian  descent.  I 
know  tfdt  they  greatiy  appreciate  his  commit- 
ment  to  keeping  the  tradition  and  heritage 
alive.  We  all  wish  Mr.  Cech  well,  and  hope  for 
his  coninued  success  in  all  future  endeavors. 
He  has  indeed  made  a  profound  contritxjtion 
to  the  Cfeechoslovakian-American  heritage. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  reirtroduce  a  bill  which  will  allow  senior 
citizens  to  collect  the  benefits  and  earnings 
they  so  richly  deserve.  My  bill,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Benefits  Improvement  Act  of  1991,  will 
repeal  t^e  eamings  test  for  those  aged  62-69, 
provide  an  adjustnnent  for  those  born  during 
the  notoh  years,  and  raise  the  earnings  ceiling 
for  ttie  Workers  collecting  disability  benefits. 

The  bill  will  first  repeal  the  earnings  test  for 
all  workers  aged  62-69.  The  present  structure 
creates  a  disincentive  for  people  to  work  or 
continue  working,  which  keeps  millions  of 
Qualified,  competent  workers  out  of  the  labor 
market.  The  earnings  test  forces  many  skilled 
employees  to  abarxlon  their  careers  and  seek 
lower  peying  or  part-time  work  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  Social  Security  benefits.  A  repeal  of 
the  earnings  test  will  stimulate  significant  eco- 
nomic ^owth  whk;h  will  lead  to  an  increase  in 
Federal  revenue  in  excess  of  S3  billion. 

As  we  all  know,  the  notch  is  a  result  of  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress  in  1977  to  fore- 
stall bankruptcy  in  the  Social  Security  system. 
My  bill  will  remedy  this  disparity.  Notch  ba- 
bies— those  txjrn  from  1917-21 — will  receive 
an  increase  in  their  t^enefits  which  will  be 
computed  by  examining  the  okJ  benefits — 
1 972  formula — and  increase  them  by  3.25  per- 
cent for  each  year  after  1916. 

Finally,  this  legislatkjn  will  reform  ttie  test  for 
workers  collecting  disability  benefits.  Currently, 
if  a  person  is  collecting  disability  benefits  and 
is  under  age  70,  he  or  she  is  subject  to  an 
eamings  test.  If  the  person  is  disabled,  he  or 
she  is  allowed  to  earn  up  to  $500  per  month. 
If  the  person  is  blind,  he  or  she  is  alk>wed  to 
earn  up  to  $9,720  per  year.  The  difference  of 
over  S300  a  month  between  blind  arxj 
nonblind  disabled  persons  is  clearly  Inequi- 
table. We  encourage  the  nonblind  disabled 
persons  to  work;  yet  at  the  same  time,  we  dis- 
courage them  from  working.  They  are  ofterv 
times  forced  into  accepting  tower  paying  jobs 
or  jobs  lor  which  they  are  overqualifieid.  just  to 
maintain  a  salary  level  bek>w  ttie  eamings 
test.  My  bill  will  abolish  this  discrepancy  in  dis- 
ability benefits  by  enabling  all  disabled  people 
to  earn  $9,720  per  year,  while  still  collecting 
their  benefits. 

Congress  must  repeal  and  reform  the  earr>- 
ings  tests  and  amend  the  notch.  It  is  critcal 
that  we  stop  punishing  those  seniors  wtio  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  bom  from 
1917-28.  They  have  worked  hard  and  paid  a 
great  deal  into  the  system.  It  is  time  ttiey 
reaped  a  portion  of  the  benefits. 
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RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  Re- 
serve unit  from  the  1 1th  Congressional  District 
that  has  t)een  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  and  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  and 
they  have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
rable bravery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to 
make  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accept- 
ing tfie  at)sence  of  their  loved  ones.  May  their 
prayers  not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these 
loyal  Americans  return  home  swiftly  and  safe- 
ly- 

The  Navy  20th  Fleet  Hospital,  with  some  of 

its  950  members  deployed  from  Avoca,  PA, 
left  Fort  Dix,  NJ  for  the  Arabian  Peninsula  on 
January  29,  1991. 

This  brave  group  of  military  professionals 
will  administer  acute  medical  care  and  perform 
surgery  at  a  500  bed  hospital  75  miles  from 
the  front.  With  the  possibility  of  a  grourxJ  war 
approaching,  their  mission  will  be  of  utnxjst 
ImportarKe  and  their  help  will  be  greatly  need- 
ed. 

Although  we  all  pray  that  this  unit's  services 
will  not  be  in  great  demand,  Americans  every- 
wfiere  are  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  made  by 
these  Individuals. 

I  join  with  memt)ers  of  our  community  as 
well  as  Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
saluting  ttiese  unselfish  individuals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  t)ehind 
them  today  as  they  serve  the  United  States  of 
Amerrca. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BENJAMIN 
DEYOUNG,  JR. 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEU'  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hometown  of 
Akron,  NY,  and  indeed  our  entire  Nation  have 
lost  a  tireless  civic  leader,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  a  dear  friend  with  the  death  of 
Benjamin  De Young,  Jr. 

Ben  De  Young  passed  away  on  Tuesday, 
February  19,  1991,  but  his  legacy  will  live  on 
for  years  to  come,  both  in  the  memories  of 
those  he  worked  so  hard  to  serve  and  in  his 
many  lasting  achievements  \haX  stretch  across 
our  community. 

Bom  in  Holland,  Ml,  Ben  graduated  from 
Newartt  High  School,  in  Newark,  NY,  and  at- 
terxjed  Syracuse  University. 

Since  first  arriving  In  Akron  in  1942,  Ben 
has  been  a  leader  in  area  agriculture  and  agri- 
business. 

He  was  an  International  Han/ester  farm 
equipment  dealer  serving  fanners  in  the  Akron 
area  for  many  years. 

Along  with  his  wife,  Jean,  arxj  their  family, 
Ben  lived  on  ttie  family  farm  on  Cedar  Street 
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in  the  town  of  Newstead.  He  raised  prize  farm 
animals  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  breed 
quarter  horses  in  his  area.  He  was  a  charter 
nriemt)er  of  the  Quarter  Horse  Club  of  Westem 
New  Yoric. 

His  leadership  in  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture led  to  his  election  in  1954  as  a  director 
of  the  Erie  County  Agriculture  Society,  opera- 
tors of  the  Erie  County  Fair,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  county  fairs  in  America. 

Still  active  on  the  Fair  Board  as  a  senior  di- 
rector at  the  time  of  his  death,  Ben  was  tx)ard 
president  during  1968  and  1969  and  tward 
secretary  fi-om  1972  to  1978,  managing  daily 
affairs  of  this  multimillion-dollar  operation. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  abilities,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  Yori<  State 
Association  of  Fairs  and  Expos  in  1975. 

The  residents  of  Newstead  quickly  recog- 
nized Ben's  abilities  and,  in  1957,  fie  was 
elected  town  supervisor,  overseeing  oper- 
ations of  local  government  and  also  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Every  2  years,  Ben  was  easily  re- 
elected Supervisor,  serving  in  this  post  for  10 
years. 

As  town  supervisor,  he  was  responsible  for 
many  municipal  improvements  and  planning 
innovations  that  helped  make  the  Akron- 
Newstead  community  one  of  tfie  area's  rrxist 
pleasant  rural  centers. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Ene  County 
Legislature  in  1968,  Ben  was  elected  by  that 
txxjy  as  cleri<,  the  chief  administrative  officer, 
a  position  he  held  until  1971. 

This  was  a  time  of  great  change  in  Erie 
County  government,  tx)th  in  the  change  from 
the  tx>ard  of  supervisors  to  the  legislature  and 
with  three  different  county  executives  fK)kJing 
office  during  this  time.  Ben's  expertise  and 
practical  knowledge  of  government  helped 
move  Erie  County  forward  and  address  many 
vital  issues. 

Always  an  active  Republkan  Party  leader, 
Ben  served  for  18  years  as  Newstead  Reput)- 
llcan  chairman,  and  he  was  responsible  for 
helping  many  hopefuls  begin  their  political  ca- 
reers. Local,  county.  State,  and  Federal  offi- 
cials made  the  trip  to  his  Cedar  Street  home, 
or  to  a  cat>in  on  a  pond  on  his  farm,  to  dis- 
cuss pontes  and  trade  campaign  stories. 

When  he  retired  as  Republk^n  town  leader, 
he  was  honored  by  an  overflow  crowd  at  a 
civk:  dinr>er  at  the  Akron  Fire  Hall,  wtiere  he 
was  also  a  longtime  memtier.  Derrvxrats  and 
Republicans  alike  noted  the  achievements  of 
this  remarkat>le  man. 

In  addition  to  his  farm  equipment  business, 
Ben  was  one  of  the  founders  of  arwther  local 
enterprise,  Dande  Farms  Golf  Course,  on  Car- 
ney Road  in  Newstead,  established  in  1 961 . 

Ben  was  a  member  of  tfie  First  United 
MetlxxJist  Church,  thie  Akron  Masonk:  Lodge, 
arxj  the  Akron  Lions  Club. 

On  a  personal  note,  the  Paxon  and 
DeYoung  families  have  enjoyed  many  dec- 
ades of  close  frierxlship.  Wfien  my  father, 
Leon,  was  elected  Erie  County  ChikJren's 
Court  judge,  it  was  Ben  wtK>  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  Newstead  supervisor. 

And,  like  many  aspiring  candkjates  before 
me,  in  early  1977  I,  too,  made  the  trip  to  Ben's 
Cedar  Street  home,  to  sit  in  his  kitchen  arxJ 
seek  his  guklance  in  obtaining  ttie  Republk^n 
Party  erxjorsement  for  Erie  County  legislator. 
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He  was  instrumental  in  winning  this  endorse- 
menX  for  me  and  launcfiing  my  successful 
canniaign  for  this  office. 

In  additkm  to  his  wife,  Jean,  Ben  DeYoung 
is  survived  by  his  sons,  William  and  Berijamin 
III,  his  daughters,  Marttia  Lazarus  and  Joanne 
DeYoung,  his  sisters,  Edith  Conley  and  Anne 
DeYoung,  arxJ  his  brother,  Alfred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  remember  ttie  vwxv 
derful  life  and  tfie  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ments of  Benjamin  DeYoung,  Jr.,  who  so  well 
and  so  fully  served  his  neigfibors,  his  commu- 
nity, and  his  country.  We  extend  to  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  our  sincere  condo- 
lences on  their  loss. 


THE  DEPOSITOR  PROTECTION  AND 
FRAUD  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  C  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  colleague  Charles  Schumer  and  I 
are  introducing  tfie  Depositor  Protectkxi  and 
Fraud  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  will  specifi- 
cally prohit>it  the  sale  of  uninsured  bonds 
through  a  retail  txanch  of  a  federally  insured 
t>ank  or  savings  and  loan. 

The  origins  of  this  legislatkxi  go  back  to  a 
House  Banking  Committee  hearing  fiekj  a 
year  ago  last  fall  vi/here  several  small  Inves- 
tors testified  regarding  tfieir  experiences  with 
the  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
These  investors,  like  many  others,  kist  tfieir 
hard-earned  savings  by  purcfiasing  tx>nds  of- 
fered by  Lincoln's  fiokJIng  company,  American 
Continental  Corp.  of  Pfioenix.  Tfie  investors 
purchased  these  borxjs  under  the  false  as- 
sumption that  the  bonds  were  federally  Irv 
sured.  This  assumption  was  based  on  ttie  fact 
that  the  bonds  were  t>eing  soM  through  ttie 
Lincoln  txanches,  wfiich  were  insured  institu- 
tions. These  higlvylekj  bonds  vvere  marketed 
through  normal  channels,  and  relied  upon  an 
implicit  understanding  ttiat  tfiey  were  similar  to 
other,  insured,  forms  of  investment. 

Our  legislation  woukj  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  tragedy  by  prohibiting  tfie  sale  in  a  retail 
txanch  of  a  federally  insured  bank  or  S&L  of 
certain  specified  types  of  debt  or  stock  in  any 
affiliate  of  the  bank  or  thrift.  It  would  also  give 
the  regulators  tfie  explicit  autfiority  and  man- 
date to  protect  depositors  if  tfiey  determine 
ttiat  any  uninsured  product  being  offered  by 
the  bank  or  S&L  couM  be  confused  t>y  a  retail 
customer  for  an  insured  deposit 

Both  tfie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion [SEC]  and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
[OTS]  support  regulations  prohibiting  federally 
insured  institutions  from  selling  tfieir  own  debt 
securities  or  tfie  stock  of  an  affiliate  in  areas 
of  their  branches  that  are  commonly  acces- 
sit)le  to  depositors.  Funhermore,  Mr.  William 
Seidman  has  publicly  stated  the  Federal  De- 
posit InsurarKe  Corporation's  [FDIC]  support 
for  this  legislation. 

Tfie  prohibition  of  tfiis  practice  is  also  sup- 
ported  by  tfie  president  of  ttie  Association  of 
Thrift  Hokling  Companies,  Patrick  Forte,  wtw 
has  stated  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
"kitiby  debt"  would  "tx  supported  vigorously 
by  everyone  In  ttie  S&L  business." 
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This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  4059  which  Rep- 
resentative SCHUMER  and  I  jointly  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress.  H.R.  4059  was  reviewed  in 
a  March  14,  1990,  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
commrttee  on  Financial  Institutions,  Super- 
vision, Regulation  and  Insurance,  and  its  com- 
panion measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
late  last  year.  This  companion  bill,  S.  2058, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Bryan  of  Nevada, 
passed  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
housing  bill.  S.  566,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Many  steps 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  another  S&L  scan- 
dal does  not  take  place,  but  opportunities  for 
abuse  remain.  We  need  this  bill  to  protect  in- 
vestors, but  we  also  need  it  as  a  first  step  in 
shoring  up  the  crisis  of  confidence  in  our  fl- 
narKial  system.  For  these  reasons,  I  strongly 
urge  the  expeditious  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SIDNEY  OUWINGA 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  tfiat  I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  truly 
distinguished  individual  in  this  country,  the 
Honorable  Sidney  "Sid"  Ouwinga,  of  Marion, 
Ml.  Mr.  Ouwinga  has  diligently  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Michigan  State  Legislature  for  the  past  7 
years  representing  the  18th  legislative  district 
His  contributions  to  the  church  and  community 
of  nortfiem  Michigan  throughout  the  years  de- 
sen/e  acknowledgment  and  appreciation. 

As  a  family  farmer  of  potatoes,  hay,  and 
grain  in  northern  Michigan,  Mr.  Ouwinga  has 
learned  firstharxl  the  value  of  determination 
and  fiard  work.  A  devoted  memtser  of  the  farm 
bureau  for  34  years,  Mr.  Ouwinga  is  a  re- 
spected farmer  in  the  agriculture  community  of 
northern  Mk;higan.  As  a  member  of  the  trans- 
portatkxi  committee,  the  towns  and  counties 
committee,  tfie  State  affairs  committee,  and 
the  agrcuiture  and  forestry  committee,  Mr 
Ouwinga's  vast  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
transportation  issues  and  northern  Michigan  is 
valued  by  all  members  of  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Ouwinga's  record  of  involvement  in  the 
community  of  northern  Michigan  is  truly  out- 
standir^g.  He  has  served  1 0  years  as  a  county 
commissioner,  7  of  which  were  as  the  chair- 
man. He  extended  his  leadership  past 
Missaukee  County  and  into  northern  Michigan 
by  sennng  6  years  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Mchigan  Associatk>n  of  Counties,  and  5 
years  as  preskjent  of  the  Mkjhigan  Northern 
Counties  Association.  It  is  without  a  doubt  that 
Mr.  Ouwinga  is  a  respected  leader  not  only  in 
Marion,  Ml,  but  also  in  Missaukee,  Lake,  Wex- 
ford, Clare,  Osceola  Counties,  and  all  over 
northern  Mk:h<gan. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Ouwinga  admired  in  northern 
Michigan  for  his  expertise  in  government,  he  is 
also  a  devoted  farnity  man.  Mr.  Ouwinga  and 
his  tovely  wife  Marilyn  are  exceptk>nal  models 
to  fotkjw  for  all  parents.  His  active  involvement 
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in  the  Highland  Christian  Reformed  Church 
goes  far  beyond  just  weekly  attendance.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  church  council  as 
well  as  an  adult  Sunday  school  instructor. 
Again,  like  his  devotion  to  government,  Mr. 
Ouwinga's  devotion  to  the  faith  stems  farther 
than  just  the  local  church.  He  served  as  the 
president  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Christian 
Schools  Association,  arxl  as  past  president  of 
the  Northern  Michigan  League  of  Young  Cal- 
vinists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  will  join  me  in 
thanking  and  commending  this  truly  outstand- 
ing man  for  all  of  his  years  of  service  to  the 
community  of  Marion,  Ml,  as  well  as  all  of 
northern  Michigan.  I  know  that  his  commitment 
to  hard  work  and  family  values  is  truly  appre- 
ciated. We  all  wish  Mr.  Ouwinga  well,  and 
hope  for  his  continued  success  in  all  future 
endeavors.  He  has  indeed  made  a  profound 
contribution  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORID.^ 
[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

"      Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct  discrimi- 
nation in  the  Social  Security  System. 

Under  current  law,  when  a  Social  Security 
recpient  dies  on  any  day  of  any  month,  the 
entire  month  of  benefits  are  returned  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  If  a  person  dies 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  he  or  she  loses 
the  entire  month  of  tDenefits.  This  practice  sim- 
ply does  not  seem  just. 

My  bill  will  prorate  the  Social  Security  bene- 
fits in  the  month  of  death.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Social  Security  recipient  will  receive  a 
prorated  benefit  calculated  by  dividing  the 
number  of  days  that  the  individual  was  alive 
by  the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  In  other 
words,  if  a  person  dies  on  July  27,  he  or  she 
would  receive  2%,  of  the  monthly  Social  Se- 
curity benefit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  by  cospon- 
soring  this  simple  piece  of  legislation.  Hope- 
fully we  can  bring  some  fairness  to  the  Social 
Security  System. 


RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLV,^N!.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  Re- 
sen/e  unit  from  the  11th  Congressional  District 
that  has  been  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  and  women  have  sac- 
rificed a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  and 
they  have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
ral* txavery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to 
make  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accept- 
ing the  absence  of  their  loved  ones.  May  their 
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prayers  not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these 
loyal  Airericans  return  home  swiftly  arxJ  safe- 
ly. 

The  Air  Force  92d  Aerial  Division,  with  130 
membets  from  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
was  deployed  on  Novemtier  30,  1990,  to 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Dover,  DE. 

The  unit,  composed  of  members  from  var- 
ious professions  in  the  civilian  sector,  will  load 
and  unload  cargo  from  transport  planes  and 
will  remain  stateside. 

By  answering  the  call  of  their  country,  these 
loyal  Americans  has  been  separated  from  their 
families,  friends,  jobs,  and  homes.  They  are 
undoubtedly  missed,  and  their  sacrifice  shall 
not  go  unrecognized. 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
well  as  Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
saluting  these  unselfish  individuals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  behind 
them  today  as  they  proudly  serve  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM 
REVELLI 


HON.  AUN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  ItlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  ask  rny  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
Dr.  William  Revelli,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
figures  in  the  field  of  band  music  and  band  di- 
rectorship. 

On  February  23,  1991,  Dr.  Revelll's  out- 
standing achievements  will  be  recognized  in 
Kansas  City,  MO  during  the  Golden  Anniver- 
sary Convention  of  the  College  Band  Directors 
National  Association. 

This  special  event  will  be  cohosted  by  Dr. 
David  Kuehn,  dean  of  the  conservatory  of 
music  of  tfie  University  of  Missouri-Kansas 
City  and  Prof.  Gary  Hill,  president  of  the 
southwest  division  of  the  College  Band  Direc- 
tors Natfonal  Association. 

William  D.  Revelli,  in  his  89  years,  has  en- 
nched  ttie  lives  of  countless  individuals  the 
world  over  with  his  lifelong  gift  of  music.  An 
earty  milestone  of  Dr.  Revelli's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  came  when  he  developed  one 
of  the  first  comprehensive  music  programs  in 
a  public  high  school. 

After  laying  the  groundwork  for  excellence, 
he  then  led  his  school,  the  Hobart,  IN  High 
School  band  to  vk;tory,  winning  six  national 
championships  adjudicated  by  musk:  greats 
such  as  John  Philip  Sousa  and  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman. 

As  director  of  bands  and  head  of  wind 
music  at  the  University  of  Michigan  from  1935 
to  1971,  he  built  that  program  from  1  band 
and  1  person— himself— to  7  bands  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  16. 

Since  retiring  from  the  University  of  Mk;hi- 
gan  in  1971,  he  has  continued  an  active 
schedule  of  conducting,  lecturing,  and  teach- 
ing arouid  the  world,  including  residencies  in 
Austria,  Japan,  and  Israel. 

In  1941,  Dr.  Revelli  founded  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association  [CBDNA] 
and  became  its  first  president.  Throughout  the 
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past  half  cantury,  the  CBDNA  has  dedicated 
itsatf  to  promoting  college  and  university 
bands  as  representatives  of  their  schools,  to 
fostering  standards  of  excellence  in  perform- 
ance and  to  the  commissioning,  performance, 
and  growth  of  the  wind  band  repertoire. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  txing  to  ttie 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  ttie  U.S.  Con- 
gress these  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Dr.  William  Revelli.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
conservatory  of  music  of  tt>e  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Kansas City  and  the  Southwest  Division 
of  the  College  Band  Directors  National  Asso- 
ciation in  honoring  a  giant  in  the  field  of  band 
music  and  wishing  him  many  years  of  corrtin- 
ued  success. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
MIAMI  SPRINGS  FOR  ITS  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  U.S.  PERSIAN 
GULF  POLICY 


HON.  LEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  un- 
precedented that  so  many  countries  could 
come  together  in  glottal  unity  to  speak  out 
against  Iraq's  txutal  aggression.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated,  we  have  come  together  with 
our  allies  to  ensure  "peace  and  security,  free- 
dom, and  the  rule  of  law"  In  the  Middle  East. 
It  truly  makes  me  proud  to  see  the  commu- 
nities of  my  district  voicing  their  unified  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  political  and  military  position 
In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

i  wouM  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  City  of  Miami  Springs,  FL,  for  passing 
resolution  91-2876: 

Whereas,  despite  months  of  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  the  amicable 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  troops  from  the  Country 
of  Kuwait,  the  military  dictatorship  of  Iraq, 
led  by  Saddam  Hussein,  defiantly  ignored  all 
attempts  to  end  the  illegal  occupation  of  the 
nation  he  Invaded;  and 

Whereas,  in  response  to  the  savage  and 
brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait,  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Coalition  have  refused 
to  allow  the  dictator  of  Iraq  to  continue 
upon  a  destructive  course  of  global  dimen- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  we  as  a  community  express  our 
heartfelt  support  and  solidarity  for  our 
brothers  and  sisters  In  Israel  and  we  stand 
firmly  behind  the  state  of  Israel  and  the  Al- 
lied Coalition;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  loyal  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  country  in  the  Middle 
East  who  represents  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  self-government,  Israel 
has  demonstrated  tremendous  restraint  by 
not  staging  a  pre-emptive  strike  against 
Iraa;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  grateful  for  further  re- 
straint which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Israeli  government  after  attacks  by  Iraq 
against  Israeli  civilians,  and  we  commend 
the  citizens  of  Israel  for  their  brave  and  com- 
posed respect  of  the  requests  made  by  the 
United  States  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Miami  Springs  com- 
mends President  Bush  and  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the  Allied 
Forces  for  their  courage  and  the  sacrifices 
they  are  making  for  world  peace;  and 
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Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Miami  Springs  extends  complete  support  to 
the  policies  of  the  American  Administration 
and  to  the  brave  Allied  Forces  who  are  fight- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  we  pray  for  peace 
and  the  prompt  resolution  of  this  crisis: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Miami  Springs,  Flor- 
ida: 

Section  1.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Miami  Springs  expresses  its  complete 
support  for  the  United  States'  political  and 
military  position  regarding  the  Persian  Gulf 
Crisis,  condemns  the  Iraqi  government,  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  Iraq's  malicious  attacks  on 
Israel,  and  we  affirm  our  solidarity  with  the 
State  of  Israel  and  the  members  of  our  Unit- 
ed States  Armed  Forces  who  are  nghting  val- 
iantly to  free  the  nation  of  Kuwait. 

Section  2.  That  a  true  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  Miami  Springs'  representa- 
tives in  the  Florida  Congressional  Delega- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Miami  Springs,  Florida  this  28th 
day  of  January,  1991. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  foregoing  resolution 
was  offered  by:  Councilmember  James 
Borgmann;  seconded  tiy:  Vice  Mayor  Joan 
Hutchlngs,  and  on  roll  call  a  unanimous  "aye" 
vote  was  issued  by  Vice  Mayor  Hutchlngs, 
Councilmemljer  James  Borgmann, 

Councilmember  Jan>es  Grace  Jr., 
Councilmemljer  Phil  Ward,  and  Mayor  C.R. 
Dewhurst. 

In  such  hard  times,  we  should  view  Miami 
Springs  as  an  example  of  strength  tfirough 
unity.  The  international  community  has  acted 
In  an  unprecedented  fashion  in  tuming  back 
Iraq's  unprovoked  and  txutal  aggression 
against  Kuwait.  Although  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  now  number  more  than 
500,000,  28  other  countries  have  contritxrted 
naval  deployments  and  grourxj  force  contin- 
gents. The  high  level  of  interruitk>nal  support 
for  the  coalition  demonstrates  that  this  conflict 
is  about  peace,  not  just  peace  in  our  time,  but 
peace  for  our  chlMren  and  grandchikjren  in 
the  years  ahead.  Our  Natk>n,  also,  shoukJ 
stand  united  behind  the  undaunted  strives  our 
leaders  and  the  coalitk>n  leaders  are  making 
towards  peace,  freedom,  and  k>ng-term  stat)il- 
ity  in  the  Middle  East. 


BOY  SCOUTS'  OF  AMERICA  1990 
REPORT  TO  THE  NATION 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTm 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  at  the  Con- 
gressional Eagle  Scout  Breakfast.  It  was  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  meet  so  many  fine  young 
leaders  from  across  the  country.  They  all  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  dedication  to  admi- 
rat)le  goals  arxj  their  accomplishments  of  the 
past  years. 

I  woukJ  like  to  submit  to  the  Record  the 
Boy  Scouts'  of  Amerca  1990  Report  to  the 
Natk>n.  This  report  details  ttie  programs  the 
BSA  was  Involved  in  during  the  past  year.  For 
instance,  programs  designed  to  end  hunger 
and  drug  abuse  across  the  Natx>n  were  ex- 
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panded.  In  an  effort  to  contrtxjte  to  worldwide 
peace,  BSA  officials  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  discuss  ttw  ways  to  strengthen  al- 
ready burgeoning  exchange  programs. 

As  a  former  Eagle  Scout,  I  can  attest  to  ttie 
t>enefit  of  scouting  in  teactiing  youngsters 
positive  values  and  alowing  them  to  experi- 
ence events  that  may  help  ttiem  in  future  erv 
deavors.  And  as  many  of  us  krxMv,  scouting 
also  offers  productive,  interesting,  educational, 
and  fun  programs  as  preferable  alternatives  to 
other  troublesome  activities  that  young  people 
are  exposed  to  today. 
1990  Report  to  the  Nation— Boy  Scouts  or 

America 
For  more  than  80  years,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  made  a  significant  difference  in 
the  lives  of  young  people  and  Scont  leaders 
and,  through  them,  in  the  lives  of  their  com- 
munities. Basic  to  all  phases  of  the  Scouting 
program  Is  the  fundamental  twlief  that 
meaningful  involvement  of  adults  In  the 
lives  of  youths  strengthens  both,  and  helps 
youths  develop  into  self-reliant,  moral,  and 
socially  responsible  individuals. 

SCOUTING  FOR  FOOD 

Eighty  million  cans  of  food  were  collected 
by  Scouts  during  November  for  distribution 
to  the  hungry  in  America  as  part  of  the 
Scouting  for  Food  National  Good  Turn.  The 
BSA  received  a  1990  Presidential  End  Hunger 
Award  for  its  1989  Scouting  for  Food  Na- 
tional Good  Turn,  in  which  72  million  cans  of 
food  were  collected  and  distributed  to  food 
banks. 

DRUG  ABUSE  ATTACKED 

The  BSA's  outstanding  training  and  infor- 
mation campaign  against  drug  abuse  was  re- 
vised in  response  to  suggestions  from  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  felt  that  an  even 
stronger  message  about  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse  was  needed  and  because  of  the  unfortu- 
nate introduction  of  new  designer  drugs.  The 
multl -media  cami>algn,  "Drugs:  A  Deadly 
Game,"  begun  in  1967.  is  the  largest  such  ef- 
fort aimed  at  youth.  Each  BSA  council  re- 
ceived a  free  Information  i)acket.  including 
an  18-page  brochure,  full-color  body  chart, 
teacher's  guide,  and  a  new  video,  for  use  in 
local  drug  abuse  awareness  programs.  More 
than  15  million  brochures  and  support  mate- 
rials have  been  distributed  to  Scouts  and 
non-Scouts  alike. 

OUTSTANDING  PUBUCATION8 

Boys'  Life  and  Scouting,  the  BSA's  award- 
winning  magazines,  continued  to  offer  excel- 
lent articles  aimed  at  the  interests  of  to- 
day's youth.  Through  these  publications  in- 
terest In  Scouting  Is  strengtiiened  while  an 
interest  in  reading  Is  also  encouraged.  As 
part  of  its  effort  to  promote  family  reading. 
Boys'  Life  magazine  distributed  an  8-page 
supplement  In  February  to  all  Cub  Scout  and 
Tiger  Cub  family  8ul»cril>er8  that  listed  ti- 
tles of  books  chosen  for  their  appeal  to 
young  readers.  Each  title  was  chosen  for  its 
educational  and  literary  value. 

MEMBERSHIP  INCREASES 

For  the  11th  consecutive  year,  membership 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  increased  over 
the  preceding  year.  Youth  membership  on 
December  31.  1990.  was  4.292,992,  a  1.4  percent 
increase  over  the  preceding  year.  There  are 
130.968  packs,  troops,  teams,  and  posts  pro- 
viding the  Scouting  program  for  the  nation's 
youth. 

BSA  PRESIDENT  ELECTED 

Richard  H.  Leet,  executive  vlce-preeldent 
of  AMOCO  Corporation,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  during 
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the  Biennial  National  Council  Meeting  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  in  May.  An  Eagle  Scout. 
Leet  has  been  a  lifelong  supporter  of  Scout- 
ing. He  was  elected  to  BSA's  national  Execu- 
tive Board  In  1983.  His  Scouting  recognitions 
Include  the  Silver  Buffalo,  Silver  Antelope. 
and  Silver  Beaver  Awards,  and  the  Distin- 
guished Eagle  Scout  Award. 

NEW  TRAINING  CENTER 

A  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  was  held  in  Oc- 
tober for  the  BSA's  new  Center  for  Profes- 
sional Development  in  Westlalse.  Texas.  The 
center,  which  opened  in  August,  was  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  BSA's  training 
and  development  program.  It  houses  the  en- 
tire Professional  Development  Division.  The 
new  building  includes  two  large  classrooms. 
offices  for  the  faculty  and  staff,  and  the  lat- 
est audiovisual  equipment.  Those  taking 
courses  at  the  center  wii:  be  housed  in  the 
nearby  J27  million  Marriott  Hotel  and  will  be 
able  to  use  facilities  at  a  nearby  fitness  cen- 
ter. 

SILVER  BUFFALO  AWARDS 

Recipients  of  BSA's  Silver  Buffalo  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  youth  were  hon- 
ored at  the  National  Court  of  Honor  held  in 
Baltimore  in  May.  TTiose  honored  were  the 
following;  Marian  Anderson.  Danbury.  Conn.; 
Margot  Bogert,  Bedford  Hills,  N.'i'.;  Houston 
A.  Brlce,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Georg^e  Her- 
bert Walker  Bush,  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  Albert  E.  Cahill,  Latham.  N.Y.: 
Murry  L.  Cole.  Wayne.  N.J.:  Lester  E.  Cole- 
man. Wickliffe.  Ohio;  John  R.  Donnell.  Jr.. 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  William  B.  Elliott,  Tulsa. 
Okla.;  H.  L.  Hembree  III,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.; 
Harold  S.  Hook,  Houston.  Texas;  Glendon  E. 
Johnson.  Miami.  Fla.;  Isidore  J.  Lamothe. 
Jr..  Marshall,  Texas;  Richard  H.  Leel.  Down- 
ers Grove.  III.;  Carl  M.  Marchetti.  Ocean. 
N.J.;  Jack  B.  Riffle,  late  of  Utica,  N.Y.  (hon- 
ored posthumously):  William  E.  Slesniek. 
Hanover.  N.H.;  C.  Travis  Traylor.  Jr.,  Hous- 
ton, Texas;  William  H.  Webster,  Washington. 
D.C.;  Alfred  Wehr.  Edina.  Minn.;  John  R 
Wooden.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Dwan  Jacobsen 
'X'oucg.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

BSA  OFFICIALS  VISIT  VSSR 

Chief  Scout  Executive  Ben  Love  and  a  con- 
tingent of  Scouting  leaders  visited  the  So- 
viet Union  during  the  summer  to  meet  with 
the  leadership  of  various  young  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Young  Pioneers,  and  to 
explore  ways  of  strengthening  the  recently 
Initiated  exchange  program  between  youth 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  part  of  that  program.  16  Boy  Scouts  and 
leaders  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  learned 
about  programs  and  camps  for  Soviet  youth. 
In  exchange.  16  Soviet  youth  and  their  lead- 
ers visited  in  the  homes  of  American  fami- 
lies to  learn  of  our  culture  and  family  life. 
The  BSA  has  offered  to  help  the  USSR  get 
established  in  the  World  Scout  Bureau. 

COMMENDATION  PRESENTED 

Pope  John  Paul  n  was  presented  the  BSA's 
Distinguished  Citizen  of  the  World  Com- 
mendation for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  world 
peace  and  brotherhood.  A  custom-made 
plaque,  featuring  a  medallion-type,  three-di- 
mensional profile  of  the  pope  was  presented 
to  him.  at  the  Vatican  by  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive Ben  Love, 

BIENNIAL  MEETING  SUCCESSFUL 
Nearly  2.6O0  Scouting  leaders  attended  the 
1990  Biennial  National  Council  Meeting  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  during  May  to  exchange 
Ideas  about  strengthening  marketing  and  re- 
tention efforts  in  Scouting,  to  receive  train- 
ing on  finance  and  fundraising,  to  honor  var- 
ious individuals  for  their  work  with  the  na- 
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tion's  youth,   and   to   hear  a   distinguished 
array  of  nationally  known  speakers. 

E.XPLORER  CONFERENCE 

The  University  of  Colorado  campus  hosted 
hundreds  of  Explorers  and  Advisors  during 
July  at  the  National  Exploring  Conference. 
At  the  conference,  Explorers  attended  ca- 
reer-related workshops  offered  by  a  wide  va- 
riety of  national  associations.  Areas  covered 
included  business,  fire  and  emergency  serv- 
ice, science  and  engineering,  health  fields. 
law  and  government,  outdoor  adventure, 
aviation,  sea  exploring,  architecture,  and 
sports. 

NEW  BOY  SCOUT  HANDBOOK 

The  10th  edition  of  the  Boy  Scout  Hand- 
bock  was  distributed  during  1990.  This  brings 
the  total  copies  in  print  to  33,860.000.  The  ex- 
citement of  Scouting  is  found  in  its  action- 
packed  672  pages.  The  new  book  features  900 
color  photographs  and  600  full-color  draw- 
ings. 

NEW  SCOUTMA.STER  HANDBOOK 

A  new.  shorter  version  of  the  Scoutmaster 
Handbook  was  issued  to  complement  the  is- 
suance of  the  all-new  Boy  Scout  Handbook. 
.'Approximately  100  pages  shorter  than  its 
predecessor,  the  highly  readable  Scout- 
master Handbook  features  full-color  photo- 
graphs to  help  capture  the  spirit  of  Scouting 
in  the  1990s. 

WORLD  JA.MBOREE  PLANNED 

Ret?ional  coordinators  worked  with  council 
and  district  scouting  leaders  to  encourage 
participation  in  the  17th  World  Jamboree,  to 
be  held  August  8-16.  1991,  in  Korea.  Councils 
and  districts  were  provided  informational 
packets  and  slide  sets  to  use  at  world  jam- 
boree rallies  in  promoting  participation  in 
this  .sig-nificant  Scouting  event. 

IRICKARD  H.  LEET, 
President. 
Ben  H.  Love. 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

RESERVISTS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
DESERVE  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRAISE 


February  20,  1991 

I  join  with  members  of  our  community  as 
well  a3  Americans  throughout  the  country  in 
salutinj  these  unselfish  individuals.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  entire  Nation  stand  tjehind 
them  today  as  they  proudly  serve  the  United 
States  of  America. 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Wr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  great  respect  that  I  mention  a  Re- 
serve unit  from  the  1 1th  Congressional  District 
that  have  been  deployed  for  active  duty  as  a 
result  Of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  men  and  women  have  sac- 
rlfioed  a  great  deal  to  serve  our  country  and 
they  have  answered  the  call  to  duty  with  admi- 
rable bravery.  Their  families,  too,  have  had  to 
make  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  by  accept- 
ing the  absence  of  their  loved  ones.  May  their 
prayers  not  go  unanswered,  and  may  these 
loyal  Americans  return  home  swiftly  and  safe- 
ly. 

The  814th  Army  Supply  Co.,  originally  de- 
ployed from  Bloomsburg,  PA,  was  placed  on 
alert  status  on  December  1,  1990,  and  mobi- 
lized on  December  6,  1990  to  the  New  Cum- 
t)er|and  Army  Depot. 

The  group  will  provide  installation  support 
and  will  serve  as  a  supply  company.  The 
memtjers  of  this  unit  have  tjeen  septarated 
frotr  their  families,  friends,  loved  ones,  jobs, 
and  homes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  REFORM 
AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1991 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, with  a  number  of  original  cosponsors, 
the  Congressional  Pay  Reform  and  Account- 
ability Act  of  1991. 

The  bill  is  fairly  straightforward  and  would 
mal<e  three  changes  to  the  current  procedures 
by  which  pay  raises  are  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

First,  a  recorded  vote  would  be  required  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  This  provision 
would  facilitate  public  understanding  of  how 
each  Reeled  official  stood  on  salary  issues. 
As  many  Memt)ers  may  recall,  a  similar  provi- 
sion was  passed  during  the  last  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989.  That 
provision,  which  is  contained  in  public  law,  re- 
quires a  vote  on  pay  raises  that  are  rec- 
ommended as  a  result  of  the  quadrennial 
commission  procedures.  However,  no  similar 
vote  requirement  exists  in  current  law  to  re- 
quire a  vote  on  other  legislation  which  could 
be  considered  by  the  Congress.  The  Congres- 
sional Pay  Reform  and  Accountability  Act 
would  dean  up  this  situation  by  requiring  a  re- 
corded vote  on  all  measures  to  increase,  or 
adjust,  congressional  pay. 

Second,  congressional  pay  votes  would 
have  to  be  considered  independently  of  other 
appropriations.  This  provision  would  end  the 
practice  of  combining  congressional  salary  in- 
creases with  pay  adjustments  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  agency  appropriations. 

Third,  current  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  would 
remain  frozen  until  further  legislation  is  consid- 
ered, and  voted  upon. 

During  the  last  Congress,  we  made  signifi- 
cant progress  with  regard  to  the  procedures 
by  which  congressional  pay  raises  are  consid- 
ered and  implemented.  In  particular,  we  re- 
quired that  congressional  pay  raises,  for  the 
nrost  part,  would  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
next  election.  The  Congressional  Pay  Reform 
and  Accountability  Act  of  1991,  if  approved, 
would  address  some  of  the  unresolved  items 
which  still  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the  bill,  and  the 
names  of  thie  original  cosponsors,  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

List  of  Cosponsors 
Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
RrrTER,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cox 
of  California.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Fields,  Ms.  Meyers,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
and  Mr.  Kolbe. 
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H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Congres- 
sional Pay  Reform  And  Accountability  Act 
of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  CURRENT  SALARIES  TO  CONTINUE  UNTIL 
CHANGED  BY  LAW. 

Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgra- 
nlzation  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  601.  (a)  Until  adjusted  under  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  for— 

"(1)  each  Senator.  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico, 

"(2)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and 

"(3)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, shall  be  the  rate  payable  for  each 
such  position  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Congressional  Pay  Reform  and  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1991. ■■. 

SEC.  3.  RECORDED  VOTES;  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

(a)  Rulemaking  Power.— Subsection  (b)  is 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  and 
such  rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  there- 
with; and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  such  House  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  each  House. 

(b)  Amendments.— (1)  Rule  vm  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"4.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  when  the  Speaker  puts  the  ques- 
tion upon  final  passage  or  adoption,  as  the 
case  may  be.  of  any  bill  or  resolution  that 
would  adjust,  or  have  the  effect  of  adjusting, 
the  rate  of  pay  of  Members. 

"5.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the  House  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  would 
be  subject  to  clause  4  if  the  bill  or  resolution 
contains  any  Item  which  does  not  relate  to 
adjustment  of  Members'  rates  of  pay. 

"6.  The  requirements  of  clauses  4  and  5 
shall  apply  (in  the  same  manner  as  such 
clauses  apply  to  a  bill  or  resolution)  to  any 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  House.". 

(2)  Rule  xn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"5.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  when  the  Senate  orders  a  final 
vote  on  the  passage  or  adoption,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  any  bill  or  resolution  that  would 
adjust,  or  have  the  effect  of  adjusting,  the 
rate  of  pay  of  Members. 

"6.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  would 
be  subject  to  paragraph  5  if  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion contains  any  item  which  does  not  relate 
to  adjustment  of  Members'  rates  of  pay. 

"7.  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  4  and  5 
shall  apply  (in  the  same  manner  as  such 
clauses  apply  to  a  bill  or  resolution)  to  any 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate.". 
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LEGION  SUPPORT  FOR  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Irxjiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  petition  which  was  sent  to 
me  by  the  American  Legion,  Post  No.  79, 
Zionsville,  IN.  Submitted  to  President  George 
Bush,  the  petition  reads: 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Zionsville,  IN,  Post  No.  79  American  Legion, 
along  with  other  concerned  citizens  of  the 
Zionsville,  IN  area,  would  like  to  affirm  our 
total  support  of  your  leadership  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  We  are  behind  you  100  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  petition  contains  nnore 
than  1,000  signatures.  At  a  time  when  the 
media  is  covering  every  anti-war  protest  from 
San  Francisco  to  Bagt>dad,  it  is  essential  for 
our  troops  to  know  that  they  do  have  the  su|> 
port  of  the  American  people. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  officers  and 
members  of  American  Legion  Post  No.  79  for 
their  time  and  effort  in  organizing  and  gather- 
ing the  signatures  for  this  petition. 

At  a  time  when  support  and  patriotism  really 
needs  to  be  shown,  you  and  your  fellow  menv 
bers  of  Post  No.  79  have  as  always,  come 
through  with  shining  colors!  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  present  this  petition  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
From:        Zionsville        American         Legion. 

Zionsville,  IN. 
To:  Mr.  George  Bush,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Zionsville.  Indiana  Post  No.  79  American  Le- 
gion Department  of  Indiana,  along  with 
other  concerned  citizens  of  the  Zionsville. 
Indiana  area,  would  like  to  affirm  our  total 
support  of  your  leadership  in  operation 
'•Desert  Storm'".  We  are  behind  you  100  per- 
cent. 

Signed  by  more  than  1,000  meml)ers. 


EARTH  DAY  1991  RESOLUTION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  OBE'V.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  an 
Earth  Day  1991  resolution  tonwrrow  alor^ 
with  Mr.  Porter.  We  invite  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  as  cosponsors.  Last  year,  a 
similar  resolution  passed  tx>th  Houses  on  a 
voice  vote. 

In  1970,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  from  my 
State  of  Wisconsin,  founded  Earth  Day  which 
was  the  beginning  of  what  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  environmental  decade. 

A  key  part  of  the  mission  of  both  Earth  Day 
1 970  and  the  20th  anniversary  celebration  last 
year  was  to  afford  tens  of  millions  of  people 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  deep  corx%m 
about  the  state  of  the  environment  and  the 
corxMion  of  tlie  planet  Earth. 

This  year  Senator  Nelson  is  chairman  of 
"Earth  Day  1991"  which  has  a  cJifferent  mis- 
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sion — a  long-term  misson  of  education  aimed 
at  imbuing  our  society  with  a  guiding  corv 
servation  ethc.  I  agree  with  Senator  Nelson 
that  much  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  environmental  education  as  the  key- 
stone to  any  successful  long-term  approat^  to 
managing  the  daunting  environmental  chal- 
lenges that  confront  us.  It  is  my  hope  tfiat 
every  State  will  adopt  a  program  requiring  en- 
vironmental education  in  every  sclxxil  K 
through  12,  as  has  Ijeen  done  in  Wisconsin. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  history  and  purpose  of 
Earth  Day,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  ttie 
following  remarks  whk;h  were  made  by  Sen- 
ator Nelson  on  October  6,  1990  when  he 
spoke  at  the  Catalyst  Student  Conference  at 
the  University  of  Illinois: 

My  remarks  are  titled.  Earth  Day— Where 
Do  We  Go  From  Here?  That.  I  think,  is  the 
right  question  to  ask  and  you  are  asking  it 
at  this  conference.  One  of  the  three  major 
objectives  of  this  conference  is  to  "Build  on 
Earth  Day." 

Since  you  are  going  to  'Build  on  Earth 
Day,  "  it  was  suggested  that  a  brief  story  of 
Earth  Day  and  its  purpose  might  be  helpful. 

For  years  prior  to  Earth  Day  it  had  been 
troubling  to  me  that  the  critical  matter  of 
the  state  of  our  environment  was.  simply,  a 
non-issue  in  the  politics  of  our  country.  The 
President,  the  Congress,  the  economic  power 
structure  of  the  country  and  the  press  paid 
almost  no  attention  to  this  issue  which  is  of 
such  staggering  impwrtance  to  our  future.  It 
was  clear  that  until  we  somehow  got  this 
matter  into  the  political  arena  and  until  it 
became  part  of  the  national  political  dia- 
logue, not  much  would  ever  be  achieved.  The 
puzzling  challenge  was  to  think  up  some  dra- 
matic event  that  would  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  environment.  Finally,  in  1962  an 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  was,  I  thought,  a 
virtual  cinch  to  get  the  environment  into 
the  political  limelight  once  and  for  all. 

That  idea  was  to  persuade  President  Ken- 
nedy to  give  national  visibility  to  this  issue 
by  going  on  a  nationwide  conservation  tour 
spelling  out  in  dramatic  langruage  the  serious 
and  deteriorating  condition  of  our  environ- 
ment and  proposing  a  comprehensive  agenda 
to  begin  addressing  the  problem.  No  Presi- 
dent had  ever  made  such  a  tour  and  I  was 
satisfied  this  would  finally  force  the  Issue 
onto  the  nation's  political  agenda.  The 
President  liked  the  idea  and  began  his  con- 
servation tour  in  the  Fall  of  1963.  Senators 
Hut)ert  Humphrey,  Gene  McCarthy,  Joe 
Clark  and  I  accompanied  the  President  on 
the  first  leg  of  his  trip  to  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  For  many  reasons  the 
tour  didn't  achieve  what  I  had  hoped  for— it 
did  not  succeed  in  making  the  environment  a 
national  political  issue.  However,  it  was  the 
germ  of  the  idea  that  ultimately  flowered 
into  Elarth  Day.  While  the  President's  tour 
was  a  disappointment,  I  continued  to  hope 
for  some  idea  that  would  thrust  the  environ- 
ment into  the  political  mainstream.  Six 
years  would  pass  before  the  Idea  for  E:arth 
Day  occurred  to  me  in  late  July,  1989  while 
on  a  conservation  speaking  tour  out  West. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tur- 
moil on  the  college  campuses  over  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Protests  called  "anti-war  teach- 
ins"  were  being  widely  held  on  campuses 
across  the  nation.  On  a  flight  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  the  University  of  California- 
Berkeley,  I  read  an  article  on  the  teach-ins 
and  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  why  not 
have  a  nationwide  teach-in  on  the  environ- 
ment? That  was  the  origin  of  Earth  Day. 
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1  returned  to  WashinKton  In  early  August. 
raised  the  funds  to  get  Earth  Day  started 
and  prepared  letters  to  the  50  Governors  and 
the  Mayors  of  all  the  major  cities  explaining 
the  event  and  requesting  that  they  issue 
Earth  Day  Proclamations.  I  sent  an  Earth 
Day  article  to  all  of  the  college  newspapers 
explaining  the  event  and  one  to  Scholastic 
Magazine  which  went  to  most  of  our  grade 
schools  and  high  schools. 

In  a  speech  given  In  Seattle  in  September. 
I  formally  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
national  environmental  teach-in  sometime 
in  the  Spring  of  1970.  The  wire  services  car- 
ried the  story  nationwide.  The  response  was 
dramatic.  It  took  off  like  gang  busters.  Tele- 
grams, letters  and  telephone  inquiries 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  nation.  Using  my 
Senate  staff,  I  ran  Earth  Day  activities  out 
of  my  office.  But  by  December  the  movement 
had  expanded  so  rapidly  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  open  an  office  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington. The  movement  was  growing  so  fast 
that  my  Senate  office  couldn't  continue 
serving  as  national  clearinghouse  for  Earth 
Day  inquiries  and  activities. 

After  interviewing  some  15  or  16  college 
students.  I  selected  Denis  Hayes  to  manage 
the  Washington  Earth  Day  office  and  to 
oversee  the  organizing  of  college  campuses. 
For  a  stipend  and  expenses,  we  hired  a  group 
of  conscientious  college  students  who  did  an 
excellent  job  organizing  on  college  cam- 
puses. 

Earth  Day  1970  achieved  what  I  had  hoped 
for.  The  objective  was  to  get  a  nationwide 
demonstration  of  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment so  large  that  it  would  shake  the  politi- 
cal establishment  out  of  its  lethargy,  and  fi- 
nally, force  this  Issue  permanently  into  the 
political  arena.  It  was  a  gamble  but  it 
worked.  An  estimated  twenty  million  people 
participated  in  peaceful  demonstrations  all 
across  the  country.  Ten  thousand  grade 
schools  and  high  schools,  two  thousand  col- 
leges and  one  thousand  communities  were  in- 
volved. 

It  was  truly  an  astonishing  grassroots  ex- 
plosion. The  people  cared  and  Elarth  Day  be- 
came the  first  opportunity  they  ever  had  to 
join  in  a  nation-wide  demonstration  to  send 
a  big  message  to  the  politicians — a  message 
to  tell  them  to  wake  up  and  so  something. 

It  worked  because  of  the  spontaneous,  en- 
thusiastic response  at  the  grassroots.  Noth- 
ing like  it  had  ever  happened  before.  While 
our  organizing  on  college  campuses  was  very 
well  done,  the  thousands  of  events  in  our 
schools  and  communities  were  self-generated 
at  the  local  level.  We  had  neither  the  time 
nor  resources  to  organize  the  ten  thousand 
grade  schools  and  high  schools  and  one  thou- 
sand communities  that  participated.  They 
simply  organized  themselves.  That  was  the 
remarkable  thing  that  became  Earth  Day. 

Don't  ever  forget^lf  you  want  to  move  the 
nation  to  make  hard  decisions  on  important 
Issues,  the  grassroots  is  the  source  of  power. 
With  it  you  can  do  anything— without  it. 
nothing. 

If  we  are  going  to  move  the  nation  to  an 
environmentally  sustainable  economy,  you 
and  that  young  generation  right  behind  you 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it^and  1  think  you 
will. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


1  HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

I  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  speak  out  once  again  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Baltic  States.  Feb- 
ruary 24  is  Estonian  Independence  Day.  A 
year  ago,  we  all  hoped  that  we  were  celebrat- 
ing the  last  Estonian  Independence  Day  in 
which  Estonia  was  not  independent.  Sadly, 
despite  some  dramatic  progress,  Estonia  corv 
tinues  to  be  illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Seventy-three  years  after  its  declaration  of 
independence  and  more  than  50  years  after 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  in,  Estonia's  future  and  the 
very  survival  of  the  Estonian  people  remain 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States,  and  all  democratic  gov- 
ernments, can  and  must  play  an  important  role 
in  working  to  help  the  Estonian  people  regain 
their  freedom.  We  must  continue  our  policy  of 
never  recognizing  the  Soviet  occupation  and 
annexation  of  the  three  Baltic  States.  We  must 
pressure  and  encourage  the  Soviet  Central 
Government  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  the 
wittidrawal  of  their  troops,  allowing  a  legal, 
democratic  Estonian  Government  to  emerge. 

Ultimately,  the  fate  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
LittHiania  is  both  a  symbol  arxj  a  measure  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  both  of  which  are 
now  at  risk  everywhere  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  unwavering  Western  support  for  the 
restoration  of  independence  to  all  three  Baltic 
nations  will  help  pronrxjte  continued  democra- 
tization and  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
by  underscoring  our  commitment  to  these 
processes.  Lasting  peace  and  stability  cannot 
be  achieved  so  long  as  the  Soviets  continue 
to  hold  by  force  three  European  nations 
whose  people  have  clearly  and  peacefully  ex- 
pressed their  will  to  be  free. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WOMEN 
AND  ALCOHOL  RESEARCH  EQ- 
UITY ACT  OF  1991 


J  Ml 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducrig  legislation  to  increase  funding  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Ateohol  Abuse  and  Ateo- 
holism  [NIAAA]  by  an  additional  S23  million  tor 
research  on  alcohol  and  women.  Alcohol  de- 
pendence and  abuse  will  cost  the  nation 
SI  36.3  billion  in  1990,  and  the  S1 17  million 
spent  on  research  at  NIAAA  is  altogether  too 
little  of  a  research  commitment.  What  is  worse 
is  the  fact  that  of  that  S1 17  million,  only  5.8 
percent  or  about  S7  million  was  spent  on  alco- 
hol research  related  to  women.  My  legislation 
would  commrt  additional  funding  to  NIAAA  and 
direct  that  furxling  to  such  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  findings  section  of  this  leg- 
islation dramatically  illusUates  the  extent  of 
this  problem.  In  the  United  States,  women 
continue  to  be  underrepresented  in  treatment 
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programs.  Women  make  up  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  all  publicly  funded  alcohol  treatment 
admissions  and  atx>ut  30  percent  of  treatment 
admissions  for  other  drug  dependerx^ies  al- 
ttrough  women  make  up  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  ak^ohol  and  drug  dependent 
population.  Alcohol  use  by  pregnant  women  is 
the  leacf  ng  known  cause  of  mental  retardation 
in  newborns.  Most  treatment  programs  do  not 
provide  child  care  or  adequate  alternatives  for 
women  entering  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  rate  of  female  ateo- 
holkjs  is  50  to  100  percent  higher  tfian  for 
male  alcoholKs.  Recent  research  indkates 
tfiat  women  experience  greater  physiologreal 
damage  from  ateohol  consumption  than  do 
men,  and  the  negative  effects  of  drinking  show 
up  eariier  in  women  than  do  men.  Ateohol 
consumption  may  be  associated  with  an  in- 
creased risk  for  breast  cancer.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  little  is  laeing  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governnnent  to  investigate  these  and 
other  problems.  This  is  tragte  because  90  per- 
cent of  all  biomedical  research  conducted  in 
this  country  depends  on  Federal  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic costs  of  ateoholism  and  ateohol  abuse 
in  our  Nation,  the  increased  commitment  re- 
quired by  this  legislation  is  but  a  small  price  to 
pay.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislation. 


GIVE  THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE>- 
ENCOURAGE  ORGAN  DONATION 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  along  with  approximately  20 
of  my  colleagues  that  will  encourage  organ 
donation  through  a  highly  cost-effective  cann- 
paign  of  public  education. 

The  Importance  and  success  of  organ 
transplanation  was  highlighted  last  fall  when 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medteine  was  awarded  to 
two  American  doctors  who  pioneered  the  use 
of  transplants  to  treat  the  severely  ill. 

Organ  transplantation  is  an  American  medi- 
cal success  story.  What  was  once  a  futuristte, 
daring  approach  to  life-threatening  diseases  Is 
now  an  accepted  part  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  now  possible  to  transplant  about  25 
different  types  of  organs  and  tissues  from  peo- 
ple of  all  age  groups.  Thousands  of  people 
gain  a  rfew  lease  on  life  every  year  because 
of  a  suc^ssfui  organ  transplant. 

The  n»ost  common  tragedy  in  organ  trans- 
plantation is  not  the  patient  wtw  receives  a 
ti-ansplant  and  dies,  but  the  patient  who  has  to 
wait  too  k>ng  arxJ  dies  before  a  suitatjie  organ 
can  be  found.  The  demand  for  organs  greatiy 
exceeds  the  supply.  More  ttian  20,000  people 
are  currently  waiting  for  an  organ  transplant 
and  over  500  of  those  are  chikJren.  One-third 
of  ttie  Amerteans  on  waiting  lists  for  a  new 
heart  or  liver  die  t}efore  an  organ  donor  can 
be  found.  More  than  16,000  people  must  have 
kklney  dalysis  white  they  wait  for  a  kidney  to 
become  availabte. 

Death  is  always  a  tragedy,  and  when  It  hap- 
pens suddenly  or  because  of  an  acckJent  it  is 
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even  more  difficult  to  cope  with.  However,  It  is 
important  for  people  to  realize  that  something 
good  can  come  from  this  kind  of  tragedy;  they 
can  give  the  gift  of  life. 

Many  opportunities  to  utilize  organs  are  lost 
due  to  the  public's  hesitance  to  auttiorize 
organ  donation  eittier  for  themselves  or  their 
family  memt>ers  who  die.  Only  atx>ut  20  per- 
cent of  the  20,000  to  25,000  txain  deaths  that 
occur  in  the  United  States  each  year  result  in 
organ  donation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would  direct 
the  Treasury  Department  to  enclose  with  each 
income  tax  refund  check  mailed  in  1992  an  in- 
sert card  that  encourages  organ  donation.  The 
insert  woukj  include  a  detachable  organ  donor 
card  and  a  message  encouraging  people  to 
sign  and  carry  the  card  and  let  their  families 
know  atxxjt  their  willingness  to  be  an  organ 
donor.  It  also  encourages  family  members  to 
request  or  auttiorize  organ  donation  if  the  oc- 
casion arises. 

Even  if  a  person  signs  an  organ  donor  card, 
their  next  of  kin  must  still  authorize  the  dona- 
tk>n.  That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  people 
wtK)  wish  to  donate  organs  Inform  their  family 
members  of  ttieir  wishes. 

Inserting  this  appeal  with  IRS  refund  checks 
poses  no  logistical  problems  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  t^ecause  such  Inserts  are  not  a 
new  klea.  For  example,  last  year's  refund 
checks  were  accompanied  by  an  appeal  to 
buy  a  special  commorative  coin.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  mailing  of  1 992  refund  checks 
sfXMjId  rwt  include  a  life-giving  message  atx>ut 
organ  donation. 

If  an  insert  card  is  provided  with  every  irv 
come  tax  refund  check,  approximately  80  mil- 
Mon  fwusehokjs  will  be  reached.  According  to 
the  FinarKial  Management  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  designing,  printing,  and 
including  the  cards  with  Income  tax  refund 
checks  would  cost  approximately  $500,000. 

The  population  that  woukJ  receive  these 
cards  is  a  very  appropriate  target  population 
for  an  appeal  regarding  organ  donation.  For 
rTX>st  trarwplants,  the  best  organ  donors  are 
those  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65.  The 
people  who  receive  income  tax  refund  checks 
tend  to  be  adults  rather  than  children,  and 
younger  than  retirement  age  rather  ttian  senior 
citizens.  They  tend  to  be  in  the  prime  ages  for 
organ  donation  themselves,  and  are  often  the 
next  of  kin  for  ottiers  wfio  are  in  the  prime 
ages  for  organ  donation.  Therefore,  this  ap- 
peal will  reach  a  very  appropriate  group  in  a 
highly  cost-effective  manner. 

Every  30  minutes,  someone  new  is  added 
to  ttie  natkKial  transplant  waiting  list.  By  in- 
creasing publk:  awareness  and  encouraging 
discussKMi,  I  believe  this  legislation  could  in- 
crease the  number  of  dorrars,  thus  decreasing 
the  number  of  people  who  die  while  waiting  for 
transplants. 

The  bill  has  ttie  support  of  the  Natk>nal  Kid- 
ney Foundation  arxj  tfie  United  Network  for 
Organ  Sharing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
them  and  me  by  cosponsoring  this  measure 
and  encouraging  all  Amerk:ans  to  "give  ttie 
gift  of  Ufe." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  BALTICS  QUESTION 

HON.  ALBERTGrBUSTAMAPm 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  partici- 
pated in  a  Helsinki  Commission  fact-finding 
trip  to  the  Baltics  and  Moscow.  The  delegation 
was  led  by  my  frierxj  from  Maryland,  Rep- 
resentative Steny  Hoyer,  ctiairman  of  the 
Commission.  I  wish  to  commend  ctiairman 
Hoyer  for  his  outstanding  leadership.  Under 
his  able  direction,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Battk:  as  well  as  Soviet  leaders. 
From  these  meetings  we  gained  a  balanced 
perspective  and  greater  understanding  of  this 
very  complex  issue. 

As  a  result  of  this  trip,  I  have  t)ecome  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  pursuit  of  free- 
dom is  a  force  ultimately  stronger  than  tanks 
and  guns.  It  is  quickly  apparent  to  anyone  who 
visits  the  Baltics  that  freedom  will  eventually 
triumph.  Whether  this  will  be  achieved  through 
more  t>loodshed  or  through  peaceful  negotia- 
tions Is  up  to  the  Kremlin  leadership.  The  Bal- 
tic leaders  have  chosen  a  nonviolent  course  to 
freedom  which  is  rightfully  theirs.  The  course 
President  Gorbachev  and  his  advisors  decide 
to  follow  In  responding  to  tfie  Baltrc  quest  for 
independence  will  have  an  effect  on  United 
States-Soviet  relations  far  beyorxf  this  one 
issue. 

As  I  visited  the  sites  in  Riga  and  Vilnius 
where  innocent  people  were  gunned  down  for 
simply  exercising  tttieir  right  to  determine  their 
future — a  right  the  Soviet  Union  committed  it- 
self to  honor  when  it  signed  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords in  1975 — I  understood  why  rrat  only  the 
people  of  the  Baltics  biA  Soviet  citizens  as 
well  feel  betrayed  by  the  apparent  reversal  of 
Perestroika. 

In  Vilnius  as  I  walked  through  t>arricades 
protecting  the  Lithuanian  Pariiament  l>uikjing 
from  Soviet  troops  and  spoke  with  President 
Landsbergis  and  the  democratcally  elected 
memt^ers  of  tfie  Lithuanian  Pariiament,  it  was 
dlffk;ult  to  comprehend  how  PreskJent  Gorba- 
chev, the  advocate  of  reform,  could  allow  such 
a  situation  to  exist. 

I  was  very  impressed  tiy  my  meetings  with 
PreskJent  Gortxjnovs  of  Latvia  and  Presklent 
Ruutel  of  Estonia.  Despite  the  tragk;  events  in 
Lithuania  their  end  goal  of  independence  re- 
mains at)solute. 

It  was  extremely  disturtxng  to  meet  with  the 
head  of  tfie  Latvian  Communist  Party,  Mr. 
RutXKks  and  listen  to  fiis  fiardline  approach  to 
the  Baltic  issue.  In  Moscow,  it  was  even  more 
chilling  to  fiear  tfie  chaimian  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet's  Committee  on  Natkxialities,  Mr. 
Nisfianov,  suggest  tfiat  tfie  Moscow  Ministry  of 
Interior  had  no  control  over  Soviet  troops  in 
Lithuania.  If  Moscow  and  Gort>acfiev  are  not 
in  control,  wfx)  is? 

It  was  clear  In  Moscow,  after  meeting  with 
Boris  Yeltsin,  PreskJent  of  tfie  Russian  Reput>- 
Ik;,  that  fie  and  the  leaders  of  several  otfier  re- 
put)lk:s  are  determined  to  proceed  with  tfie  re- 
forms Presklent  Gorbacfiev  set  in  motk>n.  The 
questkxi  on  everyone's  mind  is  can  Presklent 
Gorbachev  carry  tfvough  with  tfie  democratic 
revolutkxi  he  began.  Onty  he  and  his  advisors 
know  tfie  answer  to  that.  But  it  is  critKal  tfiat 
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we  in  the  United  States  encourage  tfie  con- 
tinuatkin  of  democratizatkxi  in  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  by  supporting  those  wfio  are,  through 
actkins,  not  rtietoric,  taking  concrete  steps  to 
accomplish  true  democrats  reforms  wfwch  will 
bring  about  governments  accountable  to  the 
people. 

The  peoples  of  tfie  Battk:  States  have  al- 
ready taken  those  steps.  The  United  States 
administration  shoukJ  reflect  tfie  courage  of 
the  Baltk:  citizens  by  increasing  pressure  on 
the  central  government  in  Moscow  to  recog- 
nize the  Baltrcs  as  free  independent  states.  I 
tielieve  history  will  ultimately  judge  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev the  reformer  on  flow  weH  he  stood  tfie 
test  of  genuine  Democracy  in  actk>n  in  tfie 
Baltics.  The  question  is:  Can  fie  and  will  he 
measure  up  to  tfie  ctiallenge? 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  HONORS 
MRS.  FRANCES  E.  PHILLIPS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGA.S' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me  in  fionoring  the  k>ng 
and  dedk^ated  career  of  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Pfiil- 
lips. 

The  retirement  of  Frances  Phillips  marks  tfie 
end  of  27  years  of  dedicated  and  selfless 
servce  to  the  Genesee  County  Department  of 
Social  Servk;es.  In  addition  to  raising  a  family 
and  completing  tier  college  educatkxi,  Mrs. 
Phillips  was  a  committed  worker  in  tfie  depart- 
ment of  social  servk^es,  wtx)  gained  tfie  re- 
spect and  admiratkm  of  her  colleagues. 

During  her  tenure  as  a  social  worker,  Mrs. 
Phillips  also  found  tfie  time  to  serve  our  com- 
munity In  other  capacities.  Over  tfie  years,  sfie 
has  served  on  committees  to  help  sfiape  sev- 
eral community  groups,  irx^luding  tfie  Valley 
Area  AgerKy  on  Aging,  the  Mk:fiigan  Council 
of  Social  ServKe  Workers,  Regk>n  5  Hospital 
Review,  and  tfie  Flint  Run  Commission.  Mrs. 
Phillips  has  also  acted  as  a  liaison  in  tfie  Flint 
area  for  tfie  department  of  social  servnes. 
She  has  spoken  to  many  community  groups, 
such  as  the  Cooperative  Extensk>n  Service. 
Voluntary  ActkKi  Center,  Mott  Community  Col- 
lege, and  tfie  University  of  MKfiigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  some- 
one who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  tfie 
quality  of  life  for  the  resklents  of  tfie  Flint  com- 
munity. Mrs.  Frances  E.  FfiHlips  has  fiad  an 
enormously  successful  career,  and  sfie  fias 
upfiekj  the  highest  traditnn  of  public  service. 
We  in  the  Flint  area  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Frances  PhWips  for  tier  efforts  on  befialf  of 
tfiose  wfio  are  tfie  most  vulnerable  in  our  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  fionor  and 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  tfiis  higfily  regarded 
woman  on  her  retirement. 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speal<er.  On 
February  7,  1991,  Congressman  Tom  Cole- 
man spoke  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
arxJ  Universities  in  Washington,  DC.  Con- 
gressman Coleman  is  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary  Education;  and  his  remarks  focused  on  the 
reauthorizatk>n  of  tfie  Higher  Education  Act. 
Congressman  Coleman's  address  is  a  very 
tKtoughitful  arxl  constructive  review  of  many  of 
the  most  significant  issues  of  this  reautfx)riza- 
tJon,  and  I  kxjk  forward  to  working  together  on 
this  very  important  legislative  effort  in  this 
Congress.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Speech  by  Ho.n.  E.  Thomas  Colema.n  Before 
THE  National  Associatio.n  of  Lndepende.nt 
Colleges  and  Universities.  February  7, 
1991 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing to  speak  in  general  terms  about  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  dur- 
ing this  Congress. 

BUDGET 

This  week  you  have  witnessed  the  annual 
ritual  of  submitting  the  budget  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  obligatory  Congres- 
sional reactions.  These  comments  and  criti- 
cisms are  particularly  entertaining  when  the 
two  branches  of  Government  are  politically 
divided. 

Having  made  this  disclaimer.  I  shall  at- 
tempt, in  what  objectivity  I  can  conjure  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  major  1992  budg- 
etary recommendation,  of  particular  rel- 
evance to  private  4-year  colleges. 

Raising  the  Pell  Grant  from  J2.400  to  J3,700. 
but  altering  the  award  rules  to  target  the 
Pell  Grant  on  families  with  incomes  less 
than  SIO.OOO.  Presently,  the  Pell  is  capped  at 
60  percent  of  the  cost  of  attendance.  The  per- 
centage of  need  financed  by  the  department's 
new  formulas  would  be  roughly  80  percent  for 
families  with  incomes  up  to  $10,000  and  30 
percent  for  families  with  incomes  exceeding 
S30,000.  This  would  obviously  disadvantage 
high-cost  Institutions.  However,  students  at 
your  Institutions  would  benefit  from  the  Pell 
merit-l)ased  grant  for  academically  talented 
students. 

You  win  probably  like  the  increased  Staf- 
ford loan  limits  from  $2,625  to  $3,500  for  first 
and  second  year  students,  and  from  $4,000  to 
S5.000  for  third  and  fourth  year  undergradu- 
ates. SLS  limits  would  be  increased  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000  for  undergraduates  and  $4,000 
to  $10,000  for  graduate  students. 

But  overall,  there  would  be  cuts  of  700.000 
awards  In  Perkins,  college  work  study  and 
SEOG's  (supplemental  grants).  A  reduction 
of  1  million.  If  you  include  changes  in  Pell 
Grants. 

To  a  great  extent,  reauthorization  began 
with  the  dramatic  changes  made  in  the  Staf- 
ford Student  Loan  Program  by  the  last  two 
omnibus  budget  reconciliation  bills.  Two 
years  ago,  substantial  changes  were  made  in 
eligibility  for  supplemental  loans  for  stu- 
dents, reducing  the  loan  volume  by  65  per- 
cent in  the  proprietary  school  sector,  and  46 
percent  program-wide. 
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Last  year.  Congress  made  a  number  of  sut)- 
staotive,  far-reaching  legislative  changes  in 
the  Stafford  Loan  Program.  We  extended  the 
3  day  delayed  disbursement  to  all  first-year 
undergraduate  borrowers  of  student  loans; 
required  third-party  testing  of  ability-to- 
benefit  students;  authorized  institutions  to 
limit  eligibility  for  loans  and  loan  amounts; 
and  eliminated  from  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, schools  with  default  rates  in  excess  of 
35  i»ereent  in  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  and 
thoee  with  a  rate  of  over  30  percent  in  1993 
and  beyond. 

We  made  those  changes  because,  default 
costs  amount  to  over  two  billion  dollars  an- 
nually and  represent  the  third  highest  ex- 
penditure by  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  annual  report  by  the  inspector  general 
of  the  Department  of  Education  rates  the 
Student  Loan  Program  as  being  "more  vul- 
nerable to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  than  in 
any  other  time."  Certainly,  the  Senate  hear- 
ing*, chaired  by  Senator  Nunn.  confirm  this 
bleak  assessment.  Two  school  owners  took 
the  fifth  amendment  when  questioned  about 
their  education  operations  and  their  man- 
agernent  of  Federal  student  aid  programs. 
Another  former  school  owner  was  brought 
into  the  hearing  manacled,  from  a  Federal 
prison,  to  detail  the  ease  with  which  he  de- 
frauded the  Federal  Government,  taxpayers, 
and  the  law  enforcement  of  Federal  officials. 

IC  is  not  then  surprising  that  OMB  has 
placed  the  student  aid  programs  on  its  "list 
of  high  risk"  programs  that  threaten— along 
with  the  savings  and  loan  bailout  and  the 
HUD  scandal— to  cost  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  unless  serious  management  weak- 
nesses are  corrected. 

My  point,  in  detailing  these  changes,  is 
that  many  fundamental  changes  In  law,  deal- 
ing specifically  with  the  problem  of  defaults 
in  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  Program,  have 
been  enacted.  And.  I  hope  that  these  meas- 
ures, dictated  by  the  budget  process,  will  en- 
able us— indeed,  free  us— to  deal  with  all  of 
the  student  aid  programs  in  a  thoughtful, 
comprehensive  manner:  not  just  from  the 
perspective  of  defaults. 

However,  program,  "accountability"  will 
be  One  of  the  central  themes  of  reauthoriza- 
tion. We  must  ask  ourselves — how  well  are 
our  Federal  student  aid  programs  working? 
How  can  the  Federal  Government  provide  in- 
centives for  broadened  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation, and  simultaneously  improve  reten- 
tion and  increase  quality  education  for  stu- 
dents at  postsecondary  institutions? 

In  1991.  we  need  to  take  a  critical  look  at 
the  student  aid  programs  which  were  origi- 
nally written  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  in 
1965.  These  programs  remain  basically  un- 
changed since  the  early  1970's.  There  is  in- 
creasing concern  by  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  that  these  pro- 
grams have  become  strained  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity, and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
these  programs  no  longer  meet  the  needs  of 
students  adequately. 

Middle  income  students,  for  whom  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  was 
originally  intended,  are  inadequately  served 
by  the  Stafford  Program  and  are,  at  best, 
only  marginally  supported  by  the  Pell  Grant 
Profram  and  other  campus-based  aid  pro- 
grams. High  default  rates,  which  serve,  I 
think,  as  indicators  of  lost  educational  op- 
portunity, call  into  question  how  well  these 
programs  even  serve  many  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students. 

Both  chairman  Bill  Ford  and  I  agree  that 
this  reauthorization  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  comprehensive  re-evaluation  and 
re-thinking  of  the  basic  structure  of  Title  IV 
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Student;  Aid  Programs.  Focusing  on  expand- 
ing access  to  postsecondary  education,  but 
asking  the  question  "access  to  what?"  One  of 
the  central  tasks  of  reauthorization  will  be 
reducing  default  costs  while  maintaining  in- 
creasingly needed  job  training  opportunities 
for  non»traditional,  low-income,  and  minor- 
ity students. 

For  gtod  or  ill,  the  Stafford  Loan  Program 
has  become  the  central  engine  driving  Fed- 
eral student  aid,  providing  roughly  12  billion 
dollars  In  leveraged  capital  to  4  million  stu- 
dents attending  some  3500  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  5000  proprietary 
schools.  Given  the  budgetary  constraints 
within  which  Congress  will  operate  in  the 
coming  years,  it  will  be  tempting  to  con- 
tinue to  fine  tune  a  program  which  provides 
so  much  aid  at  a  cost  of  about  40  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Howeter,  due  in  part  to  the  growing  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  complexity  of 
the  current  system  and  new  budget  scoring 
rules  for  entitlement  programs.  The  concept 
of  direct  lending  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  gained  increasing  attention,  in  recent 
months  in  the  administration  and  on  the 
hill.  Due  to  new  scoring  rules  which  track 
subsidy  costs,  a  direct  loan  program  could 
have  $1.5  to  $2  billion  in  costs  annually. 
Should  Congress  move  in  this  direction,  in- 
stitutions will  certainly  play  an  increased 
role  in  the  management  of  this  program, 
serving  as  lenders  to  enrolled  students. 

Congress  must  address  the  fundamental 
imbalance  between  grants  and  loans.  The 
Pell  Grant,  which  should  be  the  foundation 
of  all  Federal  need-based  assistance  pro- 
grams, has  declined  16  percent  in  constant 
dollars  Blnce  1980.  Additionally,  grants  as  a 
percentage  of  all  students  assistance  have 
also  declined  during  the  past  decade,  drop- 
ping from  roughly  one-half  of  a  student's  aid 
package  in  1980  to  less  than  30  percent  in 
1989.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  telling  you  nothing 
new,  glTen  that  roughly  only  20  percent  of 
Pell  dollars  go  to  the  independent  collegiate 
sector. 

What  effect  does  dependence  on  loans,  and 
the  high  level  of  student  indebtedness,  have 
on  completion  rates?  On  the  student's  will- 
ingness to  incur  even  higher  levels  of  indebt- 
edness hy  attending  graduate  or  professional 
schools?  To  what  extent  does  this  indebted- 
ness affect  career  choices,  driving  graduate 
students  toward  shorter-term  job  training 
programs  and  college  graduates  toward  high- 
er payitg  occupations,  rather  than  toward 
teaching  and  other  areas  where  our  Nation 
will  be  facing  critical  shortages  in  the  com- 
ing decades? 

The  administration's  plan  to  raise  Pell 
Grants  from  $2400  to  $3700  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  comes  at  the  expense 
of  families  with  Incomes  above  $10,000— 
slightly  below  poverty-level  for  a  family  of 
three.  But  as  I  said  earlier,  families  with  in- 
comes exceeding  $30,000  would  have  the  per- 
centage of  need  financed  the  department's 
new  formulas  will  be  dropped  to  30  percent. 

One  of  my  goals  In  reauthorization  will  be 
expandiag  eligibility  for  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. During  the  last  two  Congresses,  I  Intro- 
duced lagislation  which  would  remove  from 
need  analysis  a  value  of  a  family's  home  and 
family-owned  farm  assets.  Such  non-liquid 
assets  should  never  have  l)een  calculated  as  a 
resource  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. Middle  income  families  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  the  taxes.  They  need 
assistance  in  meeting  the  rising  costs  of  a 
college  education,  which  now  equals  what 
most  middle  Income  families  paid  for  their 
first  home.   Furthermore,   participation   by 
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middle  Income  families  will  strengthen  the 
political  base  for  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Bill  Ford.  Is  inter- 
ested In  expanding  the  Pell  Grant  program 
for  the  first  year  of  postsecondary  education, 
reserving  loans  for  final  years  or  possibly  the 
last  half  of  an  educational  or  training  pro- 
gram. Such  an  approach  is  very  attractive, 
given  that  students  would  incur  no  debt  dur- 
ing the  critical  first  2  years  in  college.  Such 
a  proposal  would  substantially  eliminate  the 
problem  of  loan  defaults. 

But,  given  the  budgetary  constraints  under 
which  we  will  operate  in  the  coming  years, 
we  will  have  a  difficult  time  increasing  the 
maximum  Pell  Grant  to  $5,000,  which  rough- 
ly equals  the  current  Pell  maximum  of  52,300 
and  the  maximum  loan  amount  of  $2,625  for 
the  first  2  years  of  undergraduate  study. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  pa- 
rameters of  reauthorization  will  be  set  by 
spending  caps  in  discretionary  programs, 
which,  in  effect,  mean  that  we  are  in  a  zero- 
sum  game  with  student  aid  programs.  To  ex- 
pand Pell  will  mean  transferring  funds  from 
other  discretionary  budget  accounts,  such  as 
the  Perkins  Loans  Program.  SEOG.  and  col- 
lege work  study.  The  department's  fiscal 
year  1992  budget  recommendations  confirm 
this  "zero-sum"  context  for  choices.  Even 
entitlement  growth  will  be  limited  at  annual 
baselines,  determined  by  inflation  and  demo- 
graphics of  the  recipient  population. 

Additionally,  until  we  have  insured  pro- 
gram Integrity  and  accountability,  reducing 
loan  defaults  by  front-ending  aid  with  grants 
will  be  an  accounting  shift  of  Federal  losses. 
Giving  higher  grants  to  students  who  cannot 
benefit  from  an  educational  program,  or  who 
attend  a  school  which  offers  a  substandard 
academic  or  training  program  is  not  access 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Still,  the  idea  of  increasing  grant  awards 
deserves  our  consideration,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  our  new  chairman  in 
finding  innovative  ways  to  making  a  quality 
education  a  reality  for  students  who  need  in- 
creased grant  assistance. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  need  to  focus  on 
retention  of  students  at  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. Legislation  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, "The  Student  Right  To  Know  and 
Campus  Security  Act,"  is.  I  think,  a  barom- 
eter of  Congress'  growing  frustration  with 
such  poor  completion  rates.  This  legislation 
requires  the  reporting  of  graduation  and 
placement  rates  for  all  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. With  the  goal  of  improving  edu- 
cational quality,  such  "outcomes  assess- 
ment" would  help  in  reforming  the  process 
for  approving  institutional  eligibility  for 
Federal  student  aid  programs. 

Clearly,  Congress  must  reform  the  current 
"triad"  of  accreditation.  State  licensure,  and 
department  certification.  We  need  much 
stronger  institutional  "accounUbility,  "  fo- 
cusing, in  addition  to  default  rates,  on  out- 
comes like  retention,  graduation,  and  job 
placement  rates.  Assessing  outcomes  will 
provide  objective  criteria  for  focusing  on 
educational  quality  in  the  departments  cer- 
tification and  eligibility  process. 

We  need  to  look  at  student  aid  programs 
which  encourage  entry  Into  postsecondary 
educational  programs,  but  do  little  to  en- 
courage retention  or  degree  attainment.  One 
possible  approach  would  be  to  give  institu- 
tions Incentives  to  retain  students  by  provid- 
ing additional  student  aid  funds  for  the  num- 
ber of  student  aid  recipients  who  maintain 
enrollment  as  sophomores,  juniors  or  sen- 
iors. 
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Another  fundamenUl  goal  in  reauthoriza- 
tion will  be  making  college  affordable  for  a 
broad  range  of  students.  College  costs  have 
consistently  outpaced  inflation  for  the  past 
decade.  For  the  1991-1992  academic  year,  tui- 
tion and  living  expenses  are  projected  to  av- 
erage over  $7,000  at  public  4-year  institu- 
tions, and  over  $16,000  at  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  colleges  bear 
a  responsibility  in  curbing  tuition  increases. 
The  lengthening  number  of  years  required  to 
complete  an  undergraduate  degree  combined 
with  steadily— and  many  think  unreason- 
ably—increasing college  costs  has  implica- 
tions for  program  cost  containment  and 
erodes  the  credibility  of  higher  education 
when  you  lobby  for  needed  increases  in  stu- 
dent aid  programs. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  side-effects  of 
the  1980"s  squeeze  on  education  money  has 
been  able  to  drive  the  top  and  bottom  tiers 
of  higher  education  farther  apart.  To  what 
extent  are  we  developing  a  two-tiered  higher 
education  system?  High-priced,  mostly  pri- 
vate colleges,  attended  by  those  who  can  af- 
ford the  tuitions  or  by  those  who  are  awai-d- 
ed  full  scholarships;  and  lower-cost,  mostly 
public  institutions,  which  are  attended  by 
middle-  and  lower-income  students,  squeezed 
by  increased  costs. 

Parents  bear  a  responsibility  for  helping  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  their  children's  edu- 
cation. However,  the  current  needs  analysis 
provides  too  many  disincentives  for  parents 
to  save  for  their  children's  education.  A  fam- 
ily's savings  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal 
and  institutional  aid  available,  under  cur- 
rent needs  analysis  formulas.  Further,  bor- 
rowing for  education  is  heavily  subsidized  or 
funds  are  made  available  at  attractive  rates 
through  loans  to  parents.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  dependence  on  borrowing  has 
grown,  while  reliance  on  savings  has  not? 

Clearly,  changes  in  the  tax  codes  are  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  education  and 
labor  committee.  But  In  the  long  term,  the 
Federal  Government  must  provide  incentives 
for  families  to  save.  The  current  provision 
which  exempts  from  taxation  the  Interest  in- 
come on  U.S.  savings  bonds  which  are  used 
for  college  needs  to  be  expanded. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  speak  about  the 
underlying  context  of  reauthorization. 
Stresses  in  our  student  aid  programs,  I 
think,  reflect  the  stresses  In  postsecondary 
education's  response  to  the  changing  needs 
and  demographics  of  our  society.  The  fastest 
growing  segment  in  postsecondary  education 
is  the  so-called  "non-traditional"  student, 
older  than  the  18-24  year-old  cohort,  often 
minority  and  female.  By  the  year  2020.  demo- 
graphic projections  indicate  that  only  one- 
in-five  of  the  entering  workforce  will  be  a 
white  male.  The  expansion  of  the  proprietary 
school  sector— enrolling  approximately  3 
million  students  in  job  training  programs- 
reflects  these  demographic  trends. 

Many  of  the  educational  problems  of  non- 
traditional  students  are  rooted  in  the  mas- 
sive, structural  problems  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Dropout  rates  In  high 
schools,  particularly  for  minorities,  are  sim- 
ply appalling,  and  those,  who  do  graduate, 
too  often  leave  school  without  basic  literacy 
skills. 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  this 
reauthorization  needs  to  be  "To  what  extent 
are  title  IV  Federal  student  aid  programs 
going  to  be  primary  sources  of  funding  for 
job-training  programs?"  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  recently  issued  a  regulation  re- 
quiring the  "front-ending"  of  JTPA  tuition 
assistance  with  Pell  Grants,  and  given  the 
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•Zero-Sum"  game  of  discretionary  program 
funding,  we  will  see  additional  attempt*  to 
use  title  rv  programs,  especially  the  enUtle- 
ment  program,  for  purposes  which  should  be 
served  by  job  training  and  adult  education 
programs. 

In  summary,  this  authorization  promises 
to  ask  brave  and  new  questions  about  how 
Federal  higher  educaUon  policy  Is  serving 
the  needs  of  Americans  who  must  funcUon  In 
a  much  tougher  and  competiUve  world.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  face  the  fact  that,  in 
the  near  term,  we  face  severe  budgetary  lim- 
itations which  will  Influence  how  we  trans- 
late priorities  into  practical  choices.  I  look 
forward  to  a  close  working  relationship  with 
Bill  Ford  and  we  intend  to  move  a  bi-par- 
tisan reauthorization  bill  through  the  House. 
I  welcome  the  participation  of  private  col- 
leges and  universities  in  this  process,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Dick  Rosser, 
Julianne  Thift,  and  Unda  Berkshire  who  do 
a  superb  job  on  your  behalf  In  Washington.  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CENTRAL.  FLOR- 
IDA'S EFFORTS  TO  HOST  THE 
WORLD  CUP  GAMES  IN  1994 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednescUiy .  February  20. 1991 
Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
lerxj  my  support  and  enthusiastic  endorsement 
for  central  Florida's  tJtd  to  host  the  World 
Cup— the  championship  of  soccer — In  1994. 
Bigger  than  the  Olympics,  the  World  Cup  is 
ttie  virarkl's  largest  single  sports  spectacle. 
Every  4  years,  116  countries  compete  for  the 
title  of  Worid  Cup  Champion,  1994  will  be  the 
first  year  the  United  States  has  ever  hosted 
this  prestigious  international  event 

Central  Florida  is  currently  competing  writh 
28  other  k)cations  around  the  country  to  host 
the  1994  Worid  Cup  games.  Our  commiMiity 
support  is  txjilding  to  meet  the  ctiaUenge  of 
weteoming  the  rest  of  the  worid  to  the  No.  1 
tourist  destination  spot  on  the  globe. 

If  the  1990's  are  the  decade  of  global  out- 
reach, central  Ftorida  could  not  have  invented 
a  more  effective  calling  card  than  the  World 
Cup  games.  Central  Rorida's  business  com- 
munity is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  an  unprecedented  3-year 
woridwide  economic  development  and  mart<et- 
ing  tool. 

As  a  former  trade  negotiator,  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  event  alone  has  the 
potential  to  create  a  significant  ripple  effect  \ot 
our  region  for  years  to  come.  Each  of  ttie  52 
Worid  Cup  nruitches  will  have  an  international 
television  audience  five  times  the  size  of  our 
Super  Bowl.  The  cumulative  audience  tor  the 
Worid  Cup.  from  first  game  to  last,  is  more 
than  25  billion. 

I  generously  lend  my  support  to  bringing  the 
Worid  Cup  to  the  Ortando  area  in  1994— a 
once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of 
central  Florida. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  the  387,000  members  of 
the  FFA  as  they  celebrate  National  FFA  Week 
with  ttie  theme:  "FFA — Leadership  for  a  Grow- 
ing Planet." 

FFA  is  a  vocational  student  organization  for 
high  school  students  enrolled  in  agricultural 
education  courses  in  public  high  schools  and 
area  vocational  education  centers.  FFA  mem- 
tiers  in  more  tlian  7,000  chapters  have  orga- 
nized events  arxj  activities  to  create  aware- 
ness of,  arK)  support  for,  agricultural  education 
and  FFA. 

In  my  trome  State  of  Kentucky,  11,825 
members  in  147  chapters  participated  in  FFA 
activities  during  the  1 989-90  school  year,  and 
over  1,000  FFA  members  and  teachers  at- 
terKied  a  w^k  of  leadership  training  at  the 
Kentucky  FFA  Leadership  Training  Center  in 
Hardtnsburg,  KY. 

Each  FFA  chapter  is  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  at  least  one  community  service  activity 
during  ttie  school  year.  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressional DistrkJt  of  Kentucky,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, several  chapters  received  honors.  The 
Sperwer  County  chapter  was  a  national  con- 
test entry  for  the  Building  Our  American  Com- 
munities and  Chapter  Safety  Programs. 

Ttie  Breckinridge  County,  Spencer  County, 
Apolk),  Barren  County,  and  Daviess  County 
chapters  received  gold  awards  as  State  FFA 
winners.  Eddie  Beals  (Apollo),  Brent  McLlmore 
(Daviess  County),  Melissa  Lowe  (Barren 
County),  Alan  Jones  (Frankin-Slmpson),  John 
Denner  (Breckinridge  County),  Kenneth  Ann 
Morris  (East  Hardin),  Chris  Young  (Grayson 
County),  arxl  Eric  Sweazy  (Spencer  County) 
received  area  award  plaques. 

The  Apolto,  Daviess  County,  Barren  County, 
Franklin-Simpson,  Breckinridge  County,  and 
East  Hardin  ctiapters  were  honored  as  supe- 
rior chapters  in  the  State  FFA  Chapter  Safety 
Program. 

Daniel  Fisher  (Allen  County),  Jay  Campbell 
(Nelson  County),  and  Mike  T.  Stevens  (Spen- 
cer County)  were  selected  as  Regional  Star 
State  Mernbers  in  Production.  Bart  C.  Stinson 
(Franklin-Simpson)  and  Walter  Todd  Butler 
(Breckinridge  County)  were  selected  as  Re- 
gionaJ  Star  State  Agribusinessmen  for  1990. 
All  of  these  honorees  received  ttieir  State  de- 
grees at  the  National  FFA  Convention  this 
past  November. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  66  FFA  members 
from  the  SecorxJ  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky  were  recognized  as  1990  State 
Fanner  degree  candidates.  They  are  Chris- 
topher Shea  Bray,  Clint  Williams,  Daniel  Fish- 
er, Gregory  Scott  Cook,  Jarrod  Scott  Shiriey, 
Jimmy  Neal  Gardner,  Justin  Keith  Marsh,  Mi- 
chael Kelly  Ransome,  Amanda  Gillon,  Janet 
Kaye  Bragg,  Max  Kinslow,  Tommy  Daryl 
Barttey,  Amy  Jo  DeJamette,  Chariotte  Lind 
Maltoon.  Debbie  L.  WiricheH,  Donne  Maria 
Btevins,  Dreama  Rearrts,  Patrk:ia  Joy  Taul, 
Quince  Dyer,  Tessa  Stuart  Foote,  Waiter  Todd 
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Butler,  Charles  E.  Stivers,  John  Foster,  Kinn- 
t»eriy  J.  Wheeler,  Bart  C.  Stinson,  Chad 
Koftow,  Jeny  Wayne  Goodrum,  Jr.,  Kevin 
David  Jernigan,  Chad  Howard,  Jamie  Lindsey, 
Gerald  J.  Cox,  Kenneth  C.  Logsdon,  Mitchel  L. 
Logsdon,  Shane  Butler,  Terry  Gaddie,  Chris 
Thompson,  John  Howard  Gentry,  Stephen 
Sprowls,  Charles  G.  Flanagan,  Joyce  Ann 
Jones,  Brian  Lee  Stevens,  Curtis  Lewis  Reid, 
Jay  Campljell,  Karen  Hahn,  Kevin  Bobblett, 
Susan  Marie  Douglas,  Timmy  Joe  Benham, 
Charles  David  Rogers,  Dewey  Michael  Drake, 
Gwendolynn  Sue  Lucas,  Troy  Long,  Dale 
Goodlett,  Eric  Sweazy,  Jill  Coulter,  Johnny 
Manning,  Mike  T.  Stevens,  Tracy  Tindle.  Troy 
D.  Goode,  Matt  Pendleton,  Paul  B.  Wolfe, 
Shaun  E.  Miller,  Jerry  L.  Willis,  L.  Dow 
Rasdall,  Tim  Gravil,  Travis  Young,  Jenny 
Graves.  Scotty  Dale  Janes,  and  Peter  C. 
Binkley. 

At  the  63d  National  FFA  Convention  held 
Novemt)er  8-10,  1990,  1,056  members  were 
awarded  with  American  FFA  degrees.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  laurels  the  FFA  can  t»estow 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  nine  FFA  members  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky 
who  received  this  honor:  Neysa  M.  Call  of 
Glandale,  Allen  K.  Charlton  of  Bowling  Green, 
William  D.  Cowles  of  Oakland,  Mark  Crabtree 
of  Utica,  Keith  A.  Crump  of  Bowling  Green, 
Steven  L.  Hinton  of  Hardinsburg,  James  K. 
King  of  Franklin,  Kevin  Trunnel  of  Utica,  and 
Gregory  L.  Wllloughby  of  Scottsville. 

The  Spencer  County  chapter  was  recog- 
nized for  the  National  Chapter  Safety  Program 
(gold)  and  the  Building  Our  American  Commu- 
nities Program  (bronze).  Other  chapters  recog- 
nized at  the  National  FFA  Convention  for  the 
National  Chapter  Awards  included  Breckin- 
ridge County  (gold),  Spencer  County  (silver), 
and  Apollo,  Barren  County,  Daviess  County, 
and  East  Hardin  Chapters  (bronze). 

L.  Dow  Rasdall  of  Smiths  Grove  was  a  na- 
tional winner  in  the  Proficiency  Awards  (beef 
production)  and  as  part  of  the  award,  he  will 
travel  to  Europe  this  summer. 

The  following  FFA  members  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  re- 
ceived medal  awards  in  the  National  FFA 
Judging  Contests  at  the  national  convention: 
Jason  Dupin,  Beth  Henderson  (silver  emblem), 
Ryan  McGary  (bronze  emblem)  in  farm  busi- 
ness management;  Don  Paul  Stovall  (bronze 
emblem)  in  livestock;  Angela  Montgomery 
(gold  emblem),  Cindy  Driskell  (silver  emblem), 
and  Jeft  Goodlett  (bronze  emblem)  in  meats. 

Honorary  American  FFA  degrees  were  be- 
stowed upon  Billy  H.  Stout  of  Taylorsville, 
Jerry  W.  Coleman  of  Owensboro,  Mike 
Hughes  of  Bowling  Green,  and  Johnny  R. 
Story  of  Owenstxjro  at  the  National  FFA  Corv 
vention.  Also,  national  FFA  alumni  were  rec- 
ognized and  the  Apollo  chapter  was  honored 
as  an  outstarxJing  affiliate  and  was  ranked 
gold. 

Neysa  Gail  of  Glendale,  who  is  one  of  the 
Kentucky  Association  FFA  officers  (vice  presi- 
dent), served  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
and  Jeremy  Hinton  of  Sonora  played  in  tfie 
National  FFA  Band. 

I  am  extremely  proud,  not  only  of  the  FFA 
members  in  the  Second  Congressional  Distrrct 
of  Kentucky,  txit  of  all  ttie  FFA  members 
across  our  country.  I  know  of  no  group  of 
young  people  accomplishing  more  in  the  field 
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of  agriculture  than  the  members  of  FFA.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  commend  the  FFA 
membieis  for  their  past  achievements  and  wish 
them  continued  success  in  all  their  future  en- 
deavors. 


PENALIZING  BLIND  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED EMPLOYEES  IN  SHEL- 
TERED WORKSHOPS  FOR  WORK- 
ING OVERTIME  TO  SUPPLY 
TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation,  together  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee,  Mr. 
CONYEHS;  the  ranking  minority  memtier,  Mr. 
HORTOM;  ranking  minority  memtjer  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Housing  Subcommittee,  Ms. 
Ros-Lemtinen;  and  other  members  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Housing  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair.  Ttie  legislation  would  eliminate  the  pen- 
alty paid  by  workers  who  are  blirKt  and  handi- 
capped who  earn  more  than  the  government- 
allowed  cap  for  Social  Security  Disability  In- 
surance and  Medicare  due  to  overtime  work 
required  to  meet  military  contracts  for  supplies 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  morning  at  a  subcommittee  hearing, 
members  listened  to  several  blind  and  handi- 
capped workers  who  produce  supplies  for  ttie 
military  under  a  50-year-old  program  called 
the  Javlts-Wagner-O'Day  Act  [JWOD].  JWOD 
encourages  sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped  to  bid  on  Federal  contracts 
for  supplies  and  services.  Over  $350  million  in 
contract  supplies  and  services  are  made  and 
perfornred  by  JWOD  workers  each  year — from 
building  maintenance  at  Federal  facilities  to 
the  manufacture  of  canteens  and  duffel  bags. 
Up  to  9000  blind  and  handicapped  workers 
are  enployed  at  JWOD  wort<shops;  wori<ers 
who  might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  work  at 
all  if  it  were  not  for  JWOD  contracts. 

More  than  70  percent  of  JWOD  contracts 
are  with  the  military,  and  those  contracts  have 
been  accelerated  because  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm.  In  order  to  meet  contract 
demancte,  some  wori<shops  have  added  dou- 
ble and  triple  shifts,  and  employees  are  tieing 
asked  to  work  overtime.  The  dilemma  for 
these  workers  is  that  with  overtime  income, 
they  lose  eligibility  for  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  and  Medicare. 

One  blirxJ  worker  who  testified  before  the 
suticommittee  today  has  two  children  in  the 
service  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  wants  to  work 
to  help  supply  the  military  servk^s,  and  her 
children,  but  has  to  face  the  loss  of  her  own 
disability  income  and  health  care  coverage  if 
she  putB  in  needed  overtime  work. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
address  the  problem  which  is  unique  to  our 
current  actions  in  the  gulf. 

My  bill  is  a  simple  one,  with  t>ipartisan  sup- 
port. It  provides  a  temporary  waiver  on  the  So- 
cial Security  Disability  Insurance  and  Medicare 
income  cap  for  those  blind  and  handicapped 
workers  who  exceed  the  allowed  monthly  in- 
come l^ecause  of  overtime  work  performed 
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under  a  Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm  corv 
tract.  Botti  the  President's  Committee  on  Pur- 
chase from  the  Blirxj  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  and  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration were  supportive  of  this  proposal  at  this 
moming's  hearing,  arxj  pledged  to  cooperate 
with  Congress  to  make  this  legislation  work- 
able. With  the  introduction  of  my  bill  a  first 
step  has  t)een  taken.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  conskleration  to  this  t)tll  in  an  expeditk>us 
fashion  so  that  t>tind  and  harxjicapped  workers 
can  resolve  their  catch-22  situation  quickly. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced legislation  on  t)ehalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Machtley  that  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  to  assist  States  suffering  severe 
hardships  due  to  the  collapse  of  a  private  de- 
posit insurance  fund.  These  two  bills  were  pre- 
viously introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator John  Chafee. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  declared  a  banking  emergency  and 
closed  45  credit  unions  and  banks  in  the 
State,  freezing  300,000  personal  accounts. 
Nearly  one  quarter  of  the  Rhode  Island  popu- 
lation had  their  accounts  frozen.  This  financial 
shock  sent  tremors  throughout  the  entire 
State,  paralyzing  many  txjsinesses  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals. 

The  State  has  assumed  responsibility  and 
taken  action.  Gov.  Bruce  Sundlun  has  created 
an  assistance  plan  called  the  Depositors  Eco- 
nomic Protection  Corp.  [DEPCO].  This  plan 
would  repay  depositors  up  to  S1 00,000  over  a 
period  of  2'/j  years.  The  State  has  taken  the 
nrx)st  important  first  step  and  assumed  resporv 
slbility,  btut  complimentary  Federal  assistarKe 
is  in  order.  No  State  shoukJ  be  forced  to 
shoulder  alone  such  a  tremendous  txjrden  in 
these  difficult  economic  times. 

The  situation  in  Rhode  Island  also  shoukJ 
sen/e  as  a  significant  waming  to  other  States 
around  the  country.  Private  firms  still  insure 
more  than  $22  billion  of  deposits  at  credit 
unions,  banks  and  S&L's  in  more  than  20 
States.  These  States  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly 
by  as  the  situation  in  Rhode  Island  unfolds. 
They  coukj  be  faced  with  similar  situatk>n3  in 
the  near  future  as  the  natior^l  arxf  regional 
ecommies  continue  to  decline. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  take  a 
good  fiard  took  at  the  situation  in  Rhode  Is- 
land in  order  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  happen 
in  other  States.  And,  just  as  importantly,  a 
Federal  legislative  framework  is  needed  to 
provkje  assistance  for  depositors  who  may 
find  themselves  in  this  situation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is 
necessary  not  only  to  provide  assistarx^e  arxJ 
stability  to  the  depositors  in  Rhode  Island  but 
also  to  States  with  increasing  deficits  and  trou- 
bled financial  institutions. 

The  first  bill,  tf>e  Finarx^al  Assistance  to  In- 
stitutions Reform  Act,  or  FAIR  Act,  gives 
States  access  to  an  emergency  k>an  fund  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
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The  States  wouM  submit  a  comprehensive  re- 
covery plan  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  its 
review.  States  selected  as  recipients  of  these 
funds  would  be  required  to  secure  Federal  in- 
surance coverage  through  tfie  FDIC  or  the 
NCUA  upon  the  reopening  of  the  institutions. 
The  depositors  would  receive  up  to  $100,000 
per  account,  the  same  amount  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

These  loans  would  be  paid  back  over  a  1 0- 
year  period.  This  act  is  designed  to  provkJe  a 
quick  infusion  of  money  to  cover  depositors 
accounts  up  to  $100,000. 

The  second  bill,  the  Qualified  Depositor  Pro- 
tection Bond  Act,  would  altow  a  State  or  State 
agency  to  issue  tax-exempt  qualified  depositor 
protectwn  bonds.  This  type  of  bond  is  pur- 
posely limited  in  its  application;  its  purpose  is 
to  use  the  proceeds  to  repay  depositors  with 
accounts  frozen  in  ctosed  trutitutions. 

The  situation  in  Rhode  Island  should  not  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated  case  that  can  afford  to 
tie  ignored.  This  legislation  is  not  a  proposed 
baitout,  but  rather  a  precedent  for  temporary 
financial  assistance  to  help  the  State  and  de- 
positors. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation  in  light  of  the  situation  in  many  of 
your  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  PERTAINING  TO 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVOCACY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PEN.VSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1991 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  nse  to 
introduce  a  resolution  long  needed  by  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses.  Given  the  ever-increas- 
ing role  of  these  firnro  in  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy, ensuring  that  their  voice  is  heard  in  the 
halls  of  Government  is  critrcal.  Often,  it  is  the 
big  firm  employir)g  hundreds,  with  millions  of 
dollars  in  sales,  that  has  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  influence  decisions  and  protect  its 
interests  in  Washington.  What's  best  for  the 
United  States  and  its  workers,  fwwever,  may 
not  t)e  served  property  by  this  process. 

Today,  according  to  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  nearty  98  percent  of  all 
U.S.  firms  are  classified  as  small.  Following 
the  massive  growth  of  tfiese  concems  in  the 
1980's,  during  which  time  tfiey  increased  by 
over  40  percent,  6  out  of  every  10  workers  in 
the  United  States  are  now  employed  in  a 
small  firm.  In  addition,  these  firms  created 
nearty  two-thirds  of  all  new  jobs  during  the  ro- 
txjst  economic  expansion  of  ttie  last  decade 
and  now  account  for  over  40  percent  of  tf>e 
gross  national  product.  And,  to  further  dem- 
onstrate ttie  diligence  arxl  creativity  of  the 
small  entrepreneurs  who  endeavor  to  make 
the  Amerk^an  dream  a  reality,  it  is  tt>ese  indi- 
vkJuals  who  generate  over  55  percent  of  all  in- 
novations introduced  into  ttie  marketplace  an- 
nually. Clearly,  tfiese  businesses  are  the  en- 
gine for  tong-term  economic  growth. 

Armed  with  tfiese  facts,  it  shouM  be  clear 
we  need  to  ensure  tfiat  those  firms  whk:h,  be- 
cause of  their  size,  lack  the  resources  to  influ- 
ence deliijerations  in  Washington,  fiave  rep- 
resentation in  critical  Federal  agencies.  Too 
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often,  decisions  made  here,  especially  IhoM 
ttiat  irKrease  paperwork  and  other  reportng 
requirements,  are  enacted  with  littie  or  no  op- 
portunity for  smaN  firms  to  air  ttieir  concems. 
The  full  weight  of  these  decisions,  especially 
regulations,  are  often  too  much  for  smaN  firms 
to  Isear,  and  tfiey  frequently  increase  ttie  nunri- 
ber  of  snnall  business  bankruptcies,  failures, 
and  shutdowns. 

SpecificaHy,  this  proposal  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  conskler  and  appoint,  to  positkxis  im- 
portant in  the  policymaking  process,  individ- 
uals who  have  dedicated  ttieir  lives  to  creat- 
ing, operating,  or  assisting  small  businesses. 
Ideally,  these  positions  woukj  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  ttie  Department  of  Treasury,  the 
Offrce  of  Management  and  Budget,  tfie  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economk;  Advisers,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  as  well  as  each  of  ttie 
Reserve  kianks  comprising  tfie  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  Federal  Resen« 
Board. 

I  woukJ  like  to  ckise  by  informing  my  cot- 
leagues  that  the  SBA  has  estimated  that  over 
the  next  25  years  tfie  United  States  will  need 
to  create  43  miHkxi  new  jot>s  and  ttiat  small 
firms  will  have  to  produce  nearty  75  percent  of 
these.  Failure  to  achieve  this  goal  wiN  likely  re- 
sult In  a  future  unemptoyment  rate  higher  than 
tfiat  which  we  have  today.  Maintaining  the 
continued  health  and  vitality  of  small  firms, 
therefore,  is  critcal  to  our  natkmal  economy. 
Tfie  increased  representation  and  greater  par- 
tk;ipation  of  small  firms  In  tfie  business  of 
Government  will  help  ensure  tfiat  America's 
economy  will  be  strong  and  prosperous  in  the 
future. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
TAX  CREDITS 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original 
cosponsor,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  tfie  vi- 
tally important  "Environmental  Tax  Credits  Act 
of  1991." 

When  this  body  passed  tfie  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  we  made  a  tong-term 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  environment  Con- 
gress pledged  to  take  many  different  steps  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  air.  Unfortunatety, 
we  dkj  not  rnake  reasonable  provisions  for 
some  of  the  negative  impacts  this  till  will  fiave 
on  tfie  American  people. 

Tfie  bill  will  almost  certainly  raise  electric 
utility  rates  for  some  Americans,  increase 
business  overtiead  costs,  and  ttirow  tfiou- 
sands  of  coal  miners  out  of  work.  My  district 
has  the  highest  unempk>yment  rate  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  in  some  counties  15  to  20 
percent  of  our  workers  are  unemployed.  Tfie 
economic  and  social  impact  of  anoVier  crush- 
ing btow  to  the  fiigh-sulfur  coal  industry  couM 
permanently  cripple  soutfiem  Illinois  and  many 
otfier  mining  comnxjnities  across  the  l^atkxi. 

Unlike  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  last  yeWs 
amendments  did  not  include  tax  incentives  for 
reducing  sulfur  dnxkle  emissions.  Without 
those  incentives,  many  utilities  may  be  forced 
to  make  business  deciskxis  wfik:h  couW  cost 
ttieir  ratepayers  dearly. 
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That  is  exactly  what  our  bill  will  do.  It  offers 
an  investment  tax  credit  for  utilities  that  Install 
scrubbers,  accelerated  depreciation  for  new 
pollution  reduction  technologies,  and  tax-ex- 
empt pollution  control  bonds.  Each  of  the  bill's 
provisions  will  make  It  easier  for  utilities  to 
continue  to  use  high-sulfur  coal,  while  protect- 
ing both  the  environment  and  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  important 
issue  which  the  Environmental  Tax  Credits  Act 
addresses — national  security.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  we  are  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
right  now  Is  because  our  Nation  is  dependent 
upon  foreign  oil.  American  coal  offers  us  an 
attemative  to  Middle  Eastern  oil,  and  I  person- 
ally believe  it  is  in  our  Natkin's  b)est  interest  to 
shift  our  energy  policy  toward  domestic  energy 
sources. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Environmental  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1991  and  I 
pledge  to  work  to  see  that  it  is  enacted  into 
law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  JEROME  E.  SOBCZAK 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


THE  CORN  AND  GRAIN  SORGHUM 
BASE  CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF  1991 


J  Ml 


HON.  BILL  BARREH 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  my  distinguished  Nebraska  col- 
league, Mr.  Bereuter,  in  introducing  the  Corn 
arxJ  Grain  Sorghum  Base  Clarifrcation  Act  of 
1991  to  expressly  provkJe  tfie  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture ttie  authority  to  allow  producers  to 
irrterchange  corn  and  sorghum  base  acres. 

Under  the  1985  farm  b\\\,  producers  of  corn 
and  sorghum  could  combine  established  base 
acres  and  plant  ttie  crop  that  best  suited  their 
rotation  and  productk>n  needs.  This  flexibility 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  proper  marv 
agement  for  Nebraska  farmers. 

Unfortunately,  the  1 990  farm  bill  unintention- 
ally took  away  tfie  flexitiility  provided  since 
1985.  The  1990  act  separates  corn  and  sor- 
ghum t>ase  acres  arxJ  does  not  allow  their 
comt>inatk>n — eliminating  ttie  farmer's  ability  to 
urxlertake  the  best  management  practices  in 
the  farm  operatk>n. 

The  loss  of  this  flexibility  could  have  a  dra- 
matic impact  on  Nebraska's  economy  The 
value  of  com  arxl  grain  sorghum  production 
reaches  over  S2.2  billion  annually  and  gen- 
erated more  than  $1.8  billkxi  In  cash  receipts 
in  1989  for  Nebraska  farme'S.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agricutture  Clayton  Yeutter  had  not  used 
his  discretionary  auttwrity  to  provkJe  for  the 
(air  and  equitable  establishment  of  corn  and 
sorghum  bases  during  the  1991  crop  year,  we 
would  have  seen  farm  income  decline  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

To  permanently  correct  this  unintended  ef- 
toct  of  ttw  1990  farm  bill,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  and  Congressman  Bereuter 
and  support  the  Com  arxl  Grain  Sorghum 
.Base  Glarilicatran  Act  of  1991  to  fully  restore 
the  authority  to  combir>e  feed  grain  b>ases 
through  the  1995  crop  year. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISTIR 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  20.  1991 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and  constituent, 
Jerome  E.  Sotx^zak,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Jerry  Sobczak  devoted  nearly  40  years  of 
his  life  to  the  betterment  of  the  world  around 
him,  whether  in  his  capacity  as  a  labor  leader, 
journalist,  or  community  activist. 

Jerry  first  tsecame  involved  with  the  move- 
ment of  working  men  and  women  in  1 953.  He 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Will  County  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  its  successor,  the  Will- 
Grundy  Counties  Central  Trades  and  Latxir 
Council,  t)ecoming  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  1977  until  his  retirement  December  31, 
1990. 

Jerry's  experience  as  a  printer  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Joliet  Graphics  Commu- 
nications Union  Local  1 1 1C  made  him  the  nat- 
ural choice  as  editor  of  the  Will  County  Latx>r 
Record.  During  his  27  years  at  the  helm  of  the 
Labor  Record,  Jerry  built  the  weekly  publica- 
tiorj  into  a  newspaper  that  not  only  memtjers 
of  the  labor  movement,  but  all  people  of  Will 
and  Grundy  Counties  could  turn  to  for  the  im- 
portant news  of  their  communities. 

What  was  most  impressive  about  Jerry 
Sobczak's  career,  however,  was  his  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  charitable  and  civic 
causes.  His  work  as  labor  director  of  the  Unit- 
ed Way  of  Will  County  is  just  one  example  of 
his  devotion  to  improving  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  t)oard  of 
commissioners  of  the  Joliet  Housing  Authority; 
cochairman  of  the  referendum  to  save  the  Jo- 
liet bus  system;  cochairman  of  five  public 
school  referenda,  and  a  leader  in  numerous 
other  referenda  and  private  fundraising  drives. 

Prior  to  his  retirement,  Jerry  also  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Three  Rivers 
Construction  Alliance,  Joliet  Project  Pride,  the 
Joliet  Junior  College  Dislocated  Workers  Pro- 
gram, the  lay  advisory  txjard  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Medical  Center  in  Joliet,  and  was  cochairman 
of  the  Will-Grundy  Lalx)r-Management  Com- 
mittee. 

As  Jerry  says,  his  retirement  will  allow  him 
to  "stop  and  smell  the  roses,"  and  spend  time 
with  his  wife,  Harriet,  his  children,  and  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  my  good  fnend  Jerry 
Sobczak,  whose  contributions  to  our  commu- 
nity will  tDe  sorely  missed  and  certainly  not  for- 
gotten, a  long  and  happy  retirement. 
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illness,  fri  1986,  Congress  passed  ttie  Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  III  Individuals 
Act  to  protect  ttie  civil  rights  of  persons  with 
mental  illness  who  reside  in  America's  mental 
health  institutions  and  to  remedy  abuse  and 
neglect  within  ttiese  institutions.  Last  year,  we 
appropriated  $16  million  for  this  program, 
which  drectly  funds  legal  advocacy  services 
for  persons  with  mental  illness. 

Unforlunately,  the  President  has  now  pro- 
posed zero  funding  for  this  program  in  his  new 
budget.  Here,  as  in  other  programs,  he  is  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  assistance  for  the  most 
vulnerable  of  our  population.  Persons  with 
mental  Illness  need  our  assistance  to  insure 
that  they  are  not  abused  and  neglected,  left 
on  the  streets  with  no  housing,  medical  and 
social  services.  They  need  vocational  and  re- 
habilitative services.  The  Protection  and  Advo- 
cacy System  assists  with  access  to  all  of 
these  services. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  rates  of  abuse 
and  neglect  within  America's  mental  health  in- 
stitutions to  know  that  Protection  and  Advo- 
cacy Programs  around  the  country  are  provid- 
ing a  vital  service  to  these  people.  Such  pro- 
grams are  mandated  by  Congress  to  inves- 
tigate claims  of  abuse  and  neglect  of  persons 
with  mental  illness  and  to  remedy  these  situa- 
tions thnough  advocacy  and  legal  strategies.  In 
1990,  this  small  program  served  over  21,000 
clients  and  the  need  continues  to  grow.  The 
Protectipn  and  Advocacy  Program  Is  cost-ef- 
fective because  by  intervening  early  in  situa- 
tions of  abuse  and  neglect  through  non-legal 
advocacy  services,  the  cost  of  lengthy  and  ex- 
pensive litigation  may  be  avoided. 

We  are  a  great  nation,  surely  we  can  pro- 
tect the  most  vulnerable  of  our  people  who  are 
at  extreme  risk  of  slipping  through  the  institu- 
tional cracks.  The  Protection  and  Advocacy 
Program  deserves  an  adequate  level  of  fund- 
ing to  ensure  that  urgently  needed  services 
are  available  for  our  most  vulnerable  citizens. 


PEOTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY  FOR 
THE  MENTALLY  ILL 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSl 

OF  CALIFRONIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1991 

Ms.  PELOSl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
voice  strong  support  for  a  small  but  truly  effec- 
tive program  that  tjenefits  persons  with  mental 


GARDENA  VALLEY  LIONS  CLUB 
HONORS  MAYOR  DONALD  L.  DEAR 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  24, 
1991,  the  Gardena  Valley  Lions  Club  had  the 
honor  a*  recognizing  the  Honorable  Donald  L. 
Dear,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Gardena  at  ttieir  an- 
nual Community  Recognition  Banquet  in  Tor- 
rance, GA. 

Mayor  Dear,  born  in  Cleveland,  OH,  came 
to  Gardena  in  1946,  attending  Denker  Ele- 
mentary School,  Peary  Junior  High,  Casimir 
Avenue  School,  Gardena  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  El  Camino  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  has  earned  dis- 
tirx:tion  and  honors  in  the  following  areas: 

PROFESSIONAL 

Presently  a  teacher  at  Stephen  M.  White 
Junior  High  School  in  Carson,  CA,  for  25 
years,  Don  has  taught  worid  history,  U.S.  his- 
tory, workj  geography,  local  govemment,  Eng- 
lish, mattiematk:s,  physKal  educatk)n,  and 
special  education  classes.  He  has  general 
secorxjitry  and  general  elementary  life  teach- 
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ing  credentials  and  serves  as  youth  services 
coordinator  and  chess  team  sponsor  at  White 
Junior  High  School. 

CIVIC 

Mayor  Dear  is  a  past  president  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  Gardena  Chapter  of  the 
American  Field  Sewice,  Gardena  High  School 
Boosters  Club,  Gardena  Jaycees,  Gardena 
Valley  Friends  of  the  Litxary,  Gardena  Valley 
Music  Association,  Gardena  Valley  Red  Cross 
Board  of  Directors,  Gardena  YMCA  Junior-Hi 
Y  Leader's  Council,  and  the  Hollypark  Lions 
Club.  He  was  chairman  of  the  local  March  of 
Dimes,  United  Crusade  and  the  Save  Our 
Sports  drives.  Additionally,  he  was  Marine 
league  coordinator  for  tfie  SOS  Foundation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  the 
citizens  of  Gardena  and  the  Gardena  Valley 
Lions  Club  in  recognizing  Donald  L.  Dear. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lems  of  our  times  will  be  most  diminished  by 
means  such  as  those  illustrated  by  Ms.  Rich. 


DAILY  POINT  OF  LIGHT 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  2991 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  great  so- 
cial problems  of  our  time  growing  increasingly 
prominent  and  severe,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  there  is  a  source  of  light.  The  "Daily  Point 
of  Light"  is  awarded  by  the  President  to  Amer- 
ican indivkJuals,  organizations,  and  institutions 
who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  claim  our 
country's  foremost  social  problems  as  their 
own,  and  take  direct  action  and  successful  ini- 
tiative to  develop  new  leaders  in  community 
service.  One  such  indivkjual  is  Jillene  Rich  of 
Tucson,  AZ.  In  her  honor  the  377th  "Daily 
Point  of  Light"  will  be  presented.  She  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  her  efforts. 

Through  the  Resettling  of  Soviet  Jews  Pro- 
gram, Ms.  Rich  matches  Soviet  refugees  with 
American  families  to  teach  them  atxjut  Amer- 
rcan  culture,  ttie  daily  tools  of  living,  and  how 
to  confront  day-to-day  problems.  In  addition, 
the  adoptive  families  assist  the  refugees  with 
applk:atk>ns  for  educational  programs  and  env 
ployment.  Ms.  Rrch,  atong  with  her  husband, 
is  a  merrtor  to  one  such  family  of  five.  In  addi- 
tion, she  is  responsitile  for  recruiting  adoptive 
families  and  pairing  them  with  future  refugees. 

Ms.  Rk;h's  involvement  with  refugees  does 
not  stop  there  however.  Through  the  CattKMic 
Social  Sen/ices  Refugee  Program  she  has 
temporarily  mothered  over  25  unaccompanied 
refugee  chikjren  until  permanent  housing  for 
them  is  located.  She  has  personally  t>ecome 
the  pemianent  mother  to  two  chiWren  from 
Vietnam. 

The  social  responsibility  illustrated  by  Ms. 
Rk;h  extends  even  further.  One  week  a  nnonth 
she  responds  to  emergency  requests  to  assist 
disaster  vk:tims  as  a  member  of  the  Disaster 
Action  Team  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Her 
involvement  in  ttiis  organization  has  led  to  her 
assistarx:e  in  establishing  shelters  for  vK^tims 
of  fkxxls  and  train  derailments  occurring  in 
and  effecting  the  Tucson  community. 

I,  atong  with  President  Bush,  commend  to 
my  colleaguOT  Ms.  Jiltone  Rich  as  an  active 
example  of  one  individual  who  has  made  a  dif- 
ference by  making  sen/k»  to  others  central  to 
her  work  arxJ  life.  The  greatest  social  prob- 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  44 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1991 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  44  which  we  will 
be  voting  on  later  today. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion to  our  troops  serving  in  the  MkJdIe  East 
and  throughout  the  worid.  This  legislation 
gives  every  Amerrcan  a  challenge  to  rise  In 
support  of  Amerrca's  soldiers  by  displaying  the 
symtx)l  of  lit)erty — ttie  Amercan  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  Amencans 
ovenvhelmingly  support  our  actions  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  fact,  there  is  a  shortage  of  Amer- 
ican flags  because  the  demand  is  so  high. 

However,  the  small  minority  of  individuals 
protesting  the  war  in  the  gulf  has  captured 
much  of  the  media  attention.  Imagine  tiow  dis- 
heartening this  must  be  to  the  morale  of  our 
troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  morale  of  our  servrce  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf  is  a  prkjrity.  It's  impor- 
tant to  show  them  how  much  we  care.  Support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  44. 


THE  DESERT  SHIELD  INTERIM 
RESERVE  ASSISTANCE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  ID 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
the  Desert  Storm  interim  reservist  assistance, 
or  IRA  bill.  This  t)ill  will  affect  those  U.S.  mili- 
tary reservists  who  have  been  called  into  ac- 
tive service  in  Operation  Desert  ShiekJ  and/or 
Desert  Storm. 

The  IRA  t>ill  will  allow  ttiese  reservists  to 
have  access  to  ttie  accumulated  funds  within 
their  individual  retirement  accounts,  or  IRA's, 
without  the  1 0-percent  penalty  for  eariy  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
because  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
many  reservists  are  experiencing  financial 
hardship  due  to  the  toss  of  regular  income 
from  ttieir  civilian  jobs. 

To  help  supplement  this  income,  families  of 
reservists  are  turning  to  savings  accounts  they 
have  or  wtiat  families  and  friends  may  be  at}le 
to  send  them.  While  the  Sokjiers'  and  Saitors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  also  provkjes  assist- 
ance and  protection  to  ttiese  reservists  and 
their  families,  that  legislation  does  not  directly 
affect  the  principal  of  ttie  outstanding  otsliga- 
tions  reservists  may  tiave  incurred  (xtor  to  ac- 
tivation and  prior  to  ttieir  salaries  t>eing  re- 
duced to  military  servtoe  levels. 

IRA's  repres«nt  a  readily  available  pool  of 
savings  for  many  reservists  ttiat  couM  help 
cushion  ttieir  toss  of  income.  Ttiese  accounts 
stioukj  be  available  to  ttiose  who  need  emer- 
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gency  funds  to  compensate  for  the  sudden 
loss  of  income  stemming  from  the  tower  pay 
for  their  national  defense  duties. 

The  eligibility  period  begins  on  tlie  date  of 
the  reservist  began  active  servtoe  and  ends 
1 80  days  after  the  tennination  of  such  servtoe. 
This  wouW  also  apply  retroactively  and  equally 
to  the  eligible  reservists  who  withdrew  funds 
from  their  IRA  after  August  1 ,  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  those  who  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Reserves  are,  as  the  New  York 
Times  recently  pointed  out,  oWer  and  more 
apt  to  how  professtonal  jobs.  They  also  have 
a  greater  level  of  financial  commitments  than 
typical  full-time  military  personnel.  These  are 
precisely  the  persons  wtio  might  benefit  the 
most  from  greater  access  to  IRA  accounts. 

My  t)ill  allows  the  servtoepersons'  resources 
to  be  used,  without  penalty,  for  the  particular 
and  specifk;  needs  ttieir  families  find  most  ur- 
gent. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  al- 
lowing reservists  the  opportunity  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  help  their  families  and  meet 
their  many  commitments  while  serving  their 
country  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MS.  PATRICL^ 
DEC AND 


HON.  PORTER  J.  GOSS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across  the 
country  we  are  seeing  people  express  ttieir 
support  for  our  fighting  women  and  men  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  In  Fort  Myers,  FL..  a 
very  special  lady  has  turned  tier  personal 
commitment  to  ttie  troops  into  a  nattonwkJe 
initiative  of  hope  and  support.  A  tocal  news- 
paper descrit)es  Ms.  Patrtoia  Degand  as  "the 
founder  and  dynamo  t)ehind  'Operation  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,'  a  crusade  to  get  an  Amer- 
ican flag  flying  from  every  business  and  resi- 
dence as  a  symbol  of  support  for  all  the  sol- 
diers serving  in  the  Middte  East"  Among 
ttiose  soldiers  is  her  son.  Salvatore  Genuatoi. 

Starting  eariy  in  Operatton  Desert  Shieto, 
Ms.  Degand  began  ttie  ambittous  task  of  writ- 
ing every  Governor  in  the  Natton,  urging  ttiem 
to  join  'Operatton  Red,  White,  and  Blue'.  The 
city  of  Sanit>el  has  endorsed  her  toea  by  issu- 
ing a  proclamatton  of  support,  and  several 
area  txjsinesses  have  t>een  most  generous  in 
ttieir  contributions  to  her  cause.  The  program 
tias  since  expanded  with  proclamattons  of 
support  from  ottier  souttiwest  Ftorida  cities, 
the  State  of  Ftorida,  arxJ  even  a  letter  of  sup- 
port from  Presklent  Bush.  StiH,  most  of  the  ex- 
penses come  out  of  her  own  pocket. 

Ms.  Degand  indeed  personifies  ttie  selfless- 
ness and  determinatton  ttut  defines  ttie  Amer- 
ican character.  The  lesson  here  is  dean  we 
stxxito  never  underestimate  ttie  power  of  a 
single  committed  individual  to  affect  positive 
change.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  wtx>  tiave 
praised  Ms.  DegarKfs  efforts,  and  to  convey  to 
her  my  personal  ttianks  for  showing  us  that 
our  only  limitations  are  ttie  ones  we  place  on 
ourselves. 
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THE  80TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
COLD  SPRING  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


HON.  Bm  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1991 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Cokj 
Spring  Construction  Co.,  headquartered  in  my 
hometown  of  Akron,  NY,  on  the  celebration  of 
the  firm's  80th  anniversary. 

Founded  in  1911  by  Eugene  P  Forrestel, 
CoW  Spring  Construction  Co.  has  continually 
been  a  leader  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
highways,  and  brklges  throughout  western 
New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania. 

At  ttie  same  time,  the  company  has  never 
forgotten  its  roots  in  Akron,  and  they  have  ai- 
ways  been  a  leader  in  our  community  and  a 
source  of  great  civic  pride. 

In  fact,  the  company's  first  piece  of  heavy 
equipment  still  starxJs  outside  the  Cold  Spring 
offices  on  Jackson  Street— a  1901  steel- 
wtieeled  steamroller. 

Throughout  its  80-year  history,  CoW  Spring 
arxJ  the  Forrestel  family  have  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  outstanding  quality  in  the  national  con- 
struction irxjustry. 

CoW  Spring  projects  have  tremendously 
benefited  the  monitoring  public  in  our  region, 
and  at  the  same  time,  well  served  the  tax- 
payers of  our  State  arxl  Nation  with  projects 
consistently  completed  orvtime  and  on-budget. 

In  1971,  Eugene  relinquished  the  helm  of 
CoW  Spring  to  his  sons,  Rrchard  and  the  late 
Thomas. 

Dick  Forrestel,  a  dear  and  personal  friend, 
has  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  con- 
tractor and  txjsinessman,  txit  as  an  engineer, 
a  lawyer,  a  banker,  and  an  educator. 

With  a  true  vitality  for  life,  Dick  is  a  licensed 
pitot,  an  ardent  skier,  scuba  diver,  and  under- 
water photograptwr. 

Today,  CoW  Spring  Construction  Co.  is  run 
by  Dick's  three  sons:  Stephen,  Andrew,  arxJ 
Richard  Jr.  Mr.  Speaker,  rK>t  many  companies 
today  are  managed  by  a  team  of  third-genera- 
tkjn  sons. 

CoW  Spring  is  a  true  family  business— Eu- 
gene's experience  arW  expertise  was  passed 
on  to  his  son,  arW  to  his  son's  sons. 

Urxler  the  stewardship  of  the  Forrestel  fam- 
ity,  the  future  of  CoW  Spring  Construction 
looks  brighter  than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  exterxj  my  hearty  congratula- 
tk)ns  arW  sirK:ere  t)est  wishes  to  the  Forrestel 
family  arW  all  ttie  emptoyees  of  CoW  Spnng 
ConstructKm  Co.  on  this  auspKious  occasion. 


tXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

den.  On  March  1  of  this  year,  the  Long  Beach 
Dennocratic  Women's  Study  Club  will  honor 
Mrs.  Hayden  as  tfieir  "Woman  of  the  Year, 
1991." 

This  honor  is  just  the  latest  in  a  long  list  of 
awards  she  has  received  in  recognition  of  her 
continued  contributkan  to  local  arxJ  national 
polices.  Beginning  as  a  voter  registrar  and  in- 
spector of  polls,  Mrs.  Hayden  has  heW  nunier- 
ous  positions  with  k)cal  election  committees 
and  various  politicalty  active  organizations 
within  her  community.  Her  partrcipation  in 
campaigns  has  ranged  from  kjcal  council 
races  on  up  to  the  PresWential  campaigns  of 
Jack  and  Bobby  Kennedy.  For  her  dedicated 
support  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Nellita  has 
received  five  Democratic  Key  Awards,  arW 
twice  been  named  Democratic  Woman  of  the 
Year. 

N4rs.  Haydan  has  had  experierx^  on  th« 
other  side  of  elections  as  well.  She  has  served 
as  an  elected  member  of  the  58th  and  63d 
Stale  Central  Committees,  as  well  as  her  local 
county  committee.  Uncompromising  concern 
for  her  community  and  an  intricate  under- 
standing of  local  issues  and  politics  are  the 
hallmarks  of  Nellita  Hayden's  career  in  and 
out  of  office. 

Although  her  political  activities  have  cen- 
tered around  her  present  residence  of  Long 
Beach.  CA,  Mrs.  Hayden  spent  her  first  14 
years  in  northern  Wisconsin.  Her  p>arents  then 
mowed  her  and  her  four  brothers  and  sisters  to 
Chicago,  where  Nellita  completed  her  edu- 
cation and  entered  the  working  world.  Married 
in  1942,  she  gave  birth  3  years  later  to  her 
only  child,  a  lovely  girl  they  named  Sandra.  In 
1946  the  family  moved  to  Los  Angeles  where 
a  new  and  politk^ally  active  life  was  to  begin. 
A  widow  in  1967,  Nellita  has  since  t)een 
blessed  with  three  grandsons,  ages  16,  15, 
arxl  8,  who  hve  nearby  and  provide  her  with 
greet  pride  and  happiness. 

The  Democratic  Woman's  Study  Club  is 
grateful  to  the  contnlxjtions  Mrs.  Nellita  Hay- 
deri  has  made  as  a  member  and  officer  of  the 
club  and  as  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
community.  My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing a  congressional  salute  to  her  today.  We 
wish  her  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MRS.  NELLITA  HAYDEN 


J  Ml 


HON.  GUNN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  wtx>  has  served  her 
comrnunity  with  great  distirx:tion.  I  wouW  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
outstarxtng  achievements  of  Mrs.  Nellita  Hay- 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROD  POINEAU 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1991 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  FrWay,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  District  No.  2,  will 
pay  tribute  to  their  retiring  president, 
Roiterique  "Rod"  Poineau  of  New  Bedford, 
MA 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  18  years,  I  have 
had  the  great  privilege  to  represent  southeast- 
ern Massachusetts  in  this  distinguisfied  txxjy. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  worked  with  many  peo- 
ple comnrwlted  to  many  different  causes— rwne 
ha%  worked  fiarder  or  with  more  dedk:ation  or 
with  greater  perseverance  than  Rod  Poineau. 
Rod  personifies  tf>e  very  best  of  his  unkxi. 
Straight-sfxx}ting,  horwst,  caring  arW  tough- 
as-nails.    Rod   has  tirelessly   advocated  the 
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agenda  of  his  union  members  to  those  of  us 
at  variois  levels  of  government. 

Before  joining  Morse  Cutting  Tool  in  1966, 
Rod  worlced  at  several  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  city  of  New  Bedford.  In  1974,  he  was 
elected  to  his  first  unk}n  post — chief  steward 
Of  UE  Local  277.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1978  when  he  was  elected  presWent  of 
his  local.  Rod  completed  his  climb  within  tfie 
UE  in  1988  when  fie  became  tfie  president  of 
UE  Distrkt  No.  2,  the  first  member  of  a  souttv 
eastern  Massachusetts  local  ever  elected  to 
that  poslion. 

Rod's  tenure  as  a  UE  officer  was  cfiaracter- 
ized  by  his  openness  and  candor,  and  an 
overridir^g  commitment  to  seeing  to  it  ttiat  his 
members  were  treated  fairly.  Often  this  meant 
long  battles  over  contracts  in  an  effort  to  save 
union  jobs  and  to  better  his  memtjers'  starxl- 
ard  of  living.  Win  or  k)8e,  Rod  afways  fougfrt 
tooth-and-nail  for  what  he  knew  was  ultimately 
important,  the  respect  of  management  toward 
those  who  punch  the  ckx:k. 

Rod  Poineau  leaves  a  union  stronger  for  his 
presence,  richer  for  his  involvement,  arW  more 
focused  on  the  rank  arW  file.  Those  of  us  wfx) 
have  had  the  privilege  to  work  shouWer  to 
shoulder  with  Rod  in  countless  struggles,  from 
strike-breaking  legislation  to  national  health  in- 
surance, from  increases  in  the  mininmjm  wage 
to  U.S.  foreign  polKy  in  Central  America,  are 
better  for  having  had  tfie  chance  to  work  with 
him. 

The  UE  fias  a  saying  of  whrch  I  am  particu- 
larly fond:  "We  vote  with  our  feet."  Rod 
Poineau  has  represented  his  memt>ership  re- 
markat>le  well.  It  is  my  hope  ttiat  he  now  has 
the  time  to  relax,  do  some  fishlr)g,  and  rest  his 
feet. 


OPERATION  DESERT  HOPE  RALLY 


HON.  PRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  24,  1991,  the  students  of 
Georgian  Court  College  in  Lakewood,  NJ,  will 
fX}W  an  "Operation  Desert  Hope"  rally  to  sup- 
port our  men  and  women  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

This  rally  is  being  sponsored  by  the  "Con- 
versations Atwut  the  War"  student  group, 
within  ttle  campus  ministry  and  counseling  de- 
partmetits.  The  rally  will  feature  speakers, 
prayer  vigil  and  songs.  There  will  also  t>e  a 
banner  to  be  signed  by  anyone  wfK>  wisfies  to 
sfiare  a  message  with  tfie  troops  involved  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

With  our  Natk>n  now  at  war.  Amerk^ans  are 
united  in  support  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  to  a  degree  tfiat  has  not  been  seen  in 
a  generation.  The  sense  of  admiratktn  for  the 
bravery  arxJ  professionalism  of  our  volunteers 
has  cut  across  ttie  usual  lines  of  age,  politk^al 
affiliatkm  and  Weotogy.  I  wiH  never  forget  that 
moment  during  PresWent  Bush's  State  of  the 
UnWn  Address  wtien  all  of  us  assembled  in 
the  House  Chamtwr  rose  for  a  sustained 
starWing  ovation  to  sakjte  our  troops  in  ttie 
MWdte  East  But  ttie  true  importance  of  ttiat 
ovatWn  was,  I  believe,  to  offer  a  higfily  visit>le 
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symbol  of  the  tribute  that  citizens  across  our 
country  are  paying  to  the  troops  day  in  and 
day  out,  in  ways  large  and  small.  Whenever  I 
come  back  home  to  the  Jersey  shore,  I  am 
struck  by  the  proliferation  of  yellow  ribbons 
adorning  frames  and  businesses  on  virtually 
every  street,  and  ttie  sincere  efforts  of  citizens 
to  help  the  troops,  arxj  the  families  they  have 
left  behind,  in  any  way  tfiey  can. 

For  today's  college  students,  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  their  first  experierKe  with  our 
Nation  at  war.  The  strong  support  for  Ameri- 
ca's troops  displayed  by  tfie  students  at  Geor- 
gian Court  College,  and  at  campuses  across 
the  country,  is  an  encouraging  signal  that  the 
future  leaders  of  Amerrca  are  thoughtful  citi- 
zens who  care  about  the  role  of  America  in 
the  worid  and  understarxl  the  need  for  na- 
tional unity  in  a  time  of  crisis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  C.  "BOB- 
EDDY 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NEWHALL  LIBRARY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Newhall  Library  In 
Santa  Clarita,  CA. 

From  its  humble  beginnings  In  1916  to  the 
present  date,  this  fine  Institution  has  served 
the  educational,  informational,  arxJ  recreational 
needs  of  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley. 

The  idea  for  a  llt>rary  In  Newhall  was  con- 
ceived by  Celia  Gleason  arxj  Christine  Wood- 
ward. Mrs.  Gleason,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
litxarian,  woukj  stop  at  the  confectranary  store 
of  R.F.  Woodward  in  Newhall  after  her  long 
trips  to  Lancaster,  CA,  to  "sip  an  Ice."  As  she 
took  her  respite  at  Woodward's  one  day,  she 
and  Mrs.  Woodward  came  upon  the  sutiject  of 
opening  a  new  library  in  Newhall.  A  while 
later,  on  March  1,  1916,  the  Newhall  Library 
was  opened  on  what  was  then  Spruce  Street, 
in  a  corner  of  Woodward's  Store.  The  new  li- 
brary boasted  210  books  and  Mrs.  Woodward 
served  as  tfie  first  librarian,  or  custodian,  as 
the  position  was  called  at  tfie  time. 

Tfie  library  has  moved  a  few  times  since  it 
opened.  It  changed  locations  in  1919  and 
once  again  In  1923.  both  times  to  different 
Spruce  Street  addresses.  In  1957,  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles  purchased  property  for  the  li- 
brary and  built  tfie  facility  where  rt  is  presently 
located,  at  22704  West  Ninth  Street  in 
Newhall.  This  new  structure  was  hailed  as  the 
most  modem  buikJing  in  Newtuill  when  it  was 
unveiled  on  November  18,  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  more  voice  my 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Newfiail  Library 
on  75  years  of  faithful  servk:e  to  the  residents 
of  tfie  Santa  Clarita  Valley. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  lUAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febrvary  20, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Charles  C.  "Bob"  Eddy  of  my 
17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  who  was 
named  the  recipient  of  the  1991  Time  Maga- 
zine Quality  Dealer  Award  [TMQDA]. 

Each  year  the  TMQDA  Program  honors  out- 
standlr>g  new  car  dealers  in  America  for  "ex- 
ceptional performance  in  their  dealerships 
combined  with  distinguished  community  serv- 
ice." Mr.  Eddy  was  one  of  only  66  dealers  in 
the  entire  Nation  nominated  for  the  Time 
honor. 

Mr.  Eddy  began  his  career  in  the  automotive 
Industry  as  a  salesman  for  Thombs  Motors  In 
Warren,  OH,  In  1956.  He  remained  at  Thombs 
Motors  and  eventually  was  pwonrrated  to  gen- 
eral manager  under  Its  successor,  Bud 
Greewood,  Inc.  In  1970,  Mr.  Eddy  purchased 
Austintown  Chrysler-Plymouth,  Inc.,  the  deal- 
ership which  received  the  TMQD  Award. 

Mr.  Eddy  holds  both  membership  and  high- 
ranking  positions  In  many  automotive  industry 
associations.  As  a  member  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  Mr.  Eddy  Is 
trustee  and  past  president  of  the  AutomobHie 
Dealers  Association  of  eastern  Ohio,  and 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Pittstxjrgh  zone 
Chrysler  Dealer  Council  and  the  Chrysler  Ad- 
vertising Association.  In  addition,  he  Is  presi- 
dent, trustee,  and  serves  on  the  Insurance 
trustee  committee  of  the  Ohio  Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Eddy  has  served 
tx)th  his  country  and  his  community.  As  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Eddy  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Continuing  his  service,  he  t>egan  his  Involve- 
ment with  a  variety  of  community-service  orga- 
nizations. Mr.  Eddy  is  presently  a  memtjer  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Masonk:  Lodge  of  Okj 
Erie,  Carol  F.  Clapp,  the  Kiwanis.  the  United 
Way,  and  the  YMCA.  In  addition,  he  conducts 
seminars  at  local  high  schools  and  for  commu- 
nity groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Charies  C.  "Bob"  Eddy  for 
the  exceptional  performance  of  his  dealership 
whk;h  enabled  him  to  receive  the  1991  Time 
Magazine  Quality  Dealer  Award,  and  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  and  servce  to  the 
community.  It  is  truly  an  honor  to  represent 
this  distinguished  indivkjual. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  ATHENS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  Mr.  Andrew  A. 
Attiens,  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  national 
chairman  of  the  United  Hellenk:  American 
Congress,  who  Is  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Athenagoras  Award  for  Human  Rights. 

This  award  is  made  annually  by  tfie  Order 
of  Saint  Andrew  the  Apostle,  and  will  be  pre- 
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sented  on  February  23,  1991  to  Mr.  Athens  in 
Astoria,  NY.  Past  recipients  have  included 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter.  Archbishop 
lakovos,  and  New  York  University  President 
John  Brademas. 

I  have  known  Andy  for  many  years,  and 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  him  and  for  his 
leadership  in  the  Greek-American  community. 
Andy  has  t>een  a  spokesman  and  advocate  for 
Greek-Americans  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
around  the  Nation.  The  Athenagoras  Award 
justly  recognizes  his  dedicatkw  and  concern 
for  task;  human  rights  and  religious  freedom 
for  all  people. 

We  can  all  take  great  pnde  in  his  accom- 
plishments, and  I  am  certain  that  his  future 
contributions  to  the  community  will  be  marked 
tyy  continued  excellence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CORPUS  CHRISTI  IN 
SUPPORT  FOR  TROOPS  IN  PER- 
SIAN GULF 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  community.  Corpus  Christi,  TX, 
for  their  efforts  to  show  their  support  for  ttie 
U.S.  troops  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  Corpus  Christi 
Is  paying  a  unk^ue  tribute  to  our  men  and 
women  sen/ing  in  the  gulf.  On  Saturday,  the 
Coastal  Bend  community  wiN  hokj  a  rally 
where  they  will  form  a  human  flag  to  denv 
onstrate  to  our  soldiers  that  this  country  will 
not  shrink  from  her  obligation  to  fully  and  com- 
pletely support  the  efforts  of  our  sokllers. 

The  theme  for  this  patrk>tK  pep  rally  is 
based  on  the  song,  "I'm  Proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
k:an."  Radio  stations  KZFM  and  KEYS  are 
sponsoring  a  call-in  for  those  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  support  effort.  They  are  arrang- 
ing the  kjglstics  of  putting  500  people  In  the 
proper  positions  to  form  a  human  flag.  The 
partcipants  will  wear  T-shirts  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  provided  by  the  radk>  statkxis.  and  those 
who  have  relatives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
comprise  the  stars  on  the  flag.  The  organizers 
expect  a  crowd  of  3,000,  including  CNN.  to 
turn  out  for  this  special  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Corpus  Christi 
have  a  long  and  outstanding  traditxxi  of  patri- 
otism and  It  is  entirety  appropriate  for  our 
community  to  have  the  insight  and  the  for- 
titude to  undertake  ttiis  task. 

I  have  visited  with  our  troops  and  hear  from 
several  on  an  occaskxial  t>asls.  Wittxxjt  fail, 
they  always  tell  me  fx>w  very  important  it  is  to 
them  for  ttie  American  people  to  support  them 
and  tt)eir  efforts.  Corpus  Christi  Is  showing  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  Nation  their  continuing 
legacy  of  patriotism  and  sheer  American  te- 
nacity by  leadirig  this  vast  effort 

I  woukJ  like  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  homage  to  ttiis  touching  tribute  to  our 
troops,  coordinated  by  ttie  great  Americans  in 
tfie  Coastal  Bend  area. 
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m   HONOR  OF  SOUTH  BAY  LEADER 
O'DELL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20. 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  distinct  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  honor 
one  of  my  districfs  most  prominent  citizens. 
On  Thursday,  February  28.  at  the  Hartxjr 
Gateway  Holiday  Inn  in  Torrance,  Emest  H. 
O'Dell  will  conclude  his  term  as  president  of 
the  South  Bay  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Representatives  of  the  putilic  and 
private  sectors  and  many  elected  officials  will 
pay  tribute  to  Ernie  for  his  many  accompllsh- 
merrts  as  chamber  president. 

Over  the  past  year  Ernie  and  I  have  worked 
together  closely  to  preserve  the  preserKe  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Through  grassroots  organizing  and  his  many 
contacts  as  chamber  president,  Ernie  has 
helped  buikj  a  broad  coalition  of  groups  all  de- 
voted to  retaining  tfie  Los  Angeles  .Air  Force 
Base.  As  one  of  the  first  community  leaders  to 
enlist  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  tase  and 
its  critical  position  in  tfie  Los  Angeles  econ- 
omy, Emie  denmnstrated  the  foresight  that 
has  made  him  a  productive  force  In  our  com- 
munity. I  am  confident  tfiat  Ernie  will  continue 
to  devote  his  energies  to  this  vital  task  In  the 
monttis  atiead. 

Among  Ernie's  many  other  accomplishments 
are  his  election  to  the  California  Association  of 
Cfiambers  of  Commerce  executive  board  for 
tfie  upcoming  year  arxj  his  presentation  on  the 
program  of  work  before  the  South  Bay  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  executive  board.  Ernie  also 
led  the  SBACC's  charge  for  the  defeat  of  the 
split  role  initiative  and  arranged  extensive  cov- 
erage of  a  det>ate  between  an  initiative  sup>- 
porter  and  the  California  chamber  preskjent. 
Pertiaps  nfK>st  importantly  for  the  South  Bay 
Associatk>n  of  Chambers,  however,  is  the  fact 
tfiat  Emie  fias  been  instrumental  in  Increasing 
corporate  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons  and 
many  otfiers  too  numerous  to  mention  that  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  with  me  in  honoring 
Emie  O'Dell  for  his  prominent  role  In  so  many 
important  activities  in  California's  27th  Con- 
gressnnal  District. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  ca.lls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
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Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  21.  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  as- 
sessment of  the  global  threat. 

SH-216 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Medicare  quality  as- 
surance, focusing  on  a  study  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  on  methods  of  as- 
I  sessing  and  assuring  the  quality  of 
health  care  services  provided  under  the 
Medicare  program,  and  on  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  the  current 
system. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  National 
Association     of     Attorney's     General 
heating  fuels  report. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Mar- 
itime Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  income  and 
tax  trends  during  the  1980s,  focusing 
on  inequality  of  the  decade. 

SD-608 

1  FEBRUARY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy    nuclear   weapons   complex   re- 
configuration study. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  for  Families  and  the  Uninsured 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  health 
care  reform,  focusing  on  expanded  ac- 
cess and  cost  controls  of  health  insur- 
ance and  health  care. 
1  SD-215 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:3*  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  173,  to  permit  the 
Bell  Telephone  Companies  to  conduct 
research  on.  design,  and  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  UI  and  Subtitles  A  and  B  of 
Title  IV  provisions  relating  to  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy. 

SD-366 
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Environment  and  Public  Works  Organiza- 
tional meeting  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 

SI>-«)6 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   counter 
measures  against  terrorism. 

SD-342 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view   legislative    recommendations   of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  modernizing  the  financial  sys- 
tem. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  F*ubllc  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget  request   for   fiscal   year 
1962  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gnam  and  related  transportation  Issues. 

SIMOe 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Bob  Martinez,  of  Florida,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  Subtitle  C  of  Title  IV  provisions  re- 
lating to  hydropower  licensing  and  effi- 
ciency. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Overight     of     Government     Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Pro- 
curement Integrity  Act. 

SD-342 


FEBRUARY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
I)Osed    budget   request   for   fiscal    year 
1992  for  Veterans  programs. 

SRr-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  limited  partnership 
organizations,  referred  to  as  "rollups." 

SD-538 
Comrperce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  insurance 
company  insolvency. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  resume   consider- 
ation of  S.  244.  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 
I  SI>-366 

10:00  a.in. 
Appropriations 

Foreigrn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  direc- 
tions in  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  focus- 
ing on  implications  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
vfBX  and  other  international  develop- 
ments. 

SD-192 
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FEBRUARY  28 
9:30  a.r' 

Enerf  y  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
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on  Title  XI  provisions  relating  to  Cor- 
porate Average  Fuel  Economy  (CAFE). 

SD-^66 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer    and    Regulatory    Affairs    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  secondary  market  and  pri- 
vate mortgage  Insurers  on  community 
reinvestment  lending  and  on  mortgage 
discrimination. 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  supplemental  funds  for  fis- 
cal   year    1991    for    Operation    Desert 
Storm. 

SR^222 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  J. 

J.  Simmons  m,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 

Member   of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission. 

SRr-253 

MARCH  4 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on   Title   XII,    relating    to    two    dem- 
onstration projects  aimed  at  commer- 
cializing    advanced     nuclear     reactor 
technologies,  and  Title  XHI  provisions 
relating    to    clarifying    the    licensing 
process  for  nuclear  power  plants. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  reconmiendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Health 
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and  Human  Services,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance. 

SD-138 

MARCH  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  projected  short- 
fall in  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. 

SR^301 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-138 

MARCH  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  X  provisions  relating  to  natu- 
ral gas  regulatory  issues,  and  Sections 
6003  and  6004,  relating  to  natural  gas 
research,   development,  demonstration 
and  commercialization  activities. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed   budget   request   for   fiscal    year 
1992  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SEM06 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S.  53. 
S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294.  Congres- 
sional  election   campaign   finance   re- 
form proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Family  Support 
Administration,  Human  Development 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
2.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SD-182 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  210.  to  establish 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion to  operate  the  Federal  uranium 
enrichment   program   on   a   profitable 
and   efOclent   basis   to   maximise   the 
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long  term  economic  value  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

SD-^ee 

MARCH  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  General  Sales  Manager, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SI>-138 

MARCH  11 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  Title  VII  provisions  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  Title 
VIII  provisions  relating  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

SD-3e6 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  Title  IX  provisions  which  authorize 
a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska 
(ANWR). 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration. 

SD-ia2 
2:30  p.m. 
Apijroprlations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  development  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-iaS 

MARCH  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7.  S. 
53.  6.  91.  S.  1».  8.  143.  and  S.  W4.  Con- 
greesional   election  campaign  finance 
reform  proposals. 

SBr-301 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 

MARCH  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3.  S.  6.  S.  7.  S. 
53.  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294,  Con- 
gressional   election   campaign   finance 
reform  proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv-ice.';,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director. 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute,  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney. 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Environmental  Health,  and  the 
Fogarty  International  Center. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing' 
on  Title  XV  provisions  relating  to  re- 
form of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  iPXmCA). 

SD-366 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin.  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XV  provisions  relating 
to  reform  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA ). 

SD-366 

MARCH  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 
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MARCH  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  V  provisions  relating  to  coal 
and  the  applicability  of  new  source  re- 
view to  existing  electric  steam  gener- 
ating units  (WEPCo). 
j  SD-366 

MARCH  19 

9:30  ».m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-138 

I  MARCH  20 

9-30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

V.\,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspecter  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
.■\ppropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SEV-192 


MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's    civilian    nuclear    waste    pro- 
fcfram  mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  revisions. 

SD-366 
1000  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, National  Council  on  Disability, 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
.Service,  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
.Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
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slclan  Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
miasion,  the  National  Commission  to 
Pravent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 

j  MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m; 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 


APRIL  9 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  projwsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on   aid   to   Latin 
America. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Envirobment  and  Public  Works 
Superfpnd,    Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  held  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HtJD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreiga  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  held  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
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assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-138 

APRIL  n 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearing's  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals, and  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
ApproiK-iations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  he&rings  to  examine  the  science 
education  iiwograms  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  EMu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Eklucation,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1W2  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 
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MAYS 
9:30  a.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

JUNE4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Chris- 
tian, Office  of  the  Bishop,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  offered  the  following'  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  all 
thoughts  of  truth  and  peace  and  kind- 
ness originate; 

Kindle  in  the  hearts  of  Your  people 
everywhere  a  burning  desire  for  justice. 
righteousness,  and  integrity  of  spirit: 

Give  wisdom  to  those  who  seek  it; 

Give  comfort  to  those  who  call  upon 
You; 

Give  blessings  to  those  in  want; 

And  give  hope  for  a  safer,  saner  world 
to  all  those  who  pray  to  know  Your 
will  and  seek  to  follow  Your  command. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  WOLPE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Haller,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  United  States- 
Portuguese  diplomatic  relations. 


THIS  IS  NO  JERRY  LEWIS 
TELETHON 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  very  proud  of  the  contribution 
that  our  men  and  women  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  making,  and  we  know 
what  that  contribution  is.  It  is  visible, 
and  one  can  see  it,  but  Americans  also 


want  to  know  what  contribution  others 
are  making  to  the  Persian  Gulf  because 
that  is  not  as  visible,  and  we  cannot 
see  it.  And  yet  this  is  a  war  that  in- 
volves many  of  our  allies,  involves 
West  Germany,  Japan,  those  that  have 
something  to  gain,  those  that  also  have 
something  to  lose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Panetta-Schumer  legisla- 
tion today,  because  it  is  time  to  see 
first  hand  what  it  is  that  they  are  con- 
tributing. I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
the  burden  is  not  being  shared  equally. 
I  see  the  administration  reporting  40  to 
50  billion  dollars"  worth  of  pledges,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  see  it  as  less 
than  S7  billion  in  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  Jerry  Lewis 
telethon  where  everybody  calls  in  who 
feelE  like  it  and  makes  a  contribution. 
We  want  our  allies  to  be  full  partners. 
We  want  them  to  share,  and  we  want  to 
know  and  see  first  hand  what  they  are 
contributing.  That  is  why  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
today. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  REFORM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  create  a 
House  Commission  on  Legislative 
Process  Reform,  to  be  composed  of  12 
Members — 8  current  House  Members 
and  4  former  Members,  equally  divided 
between  the  two  major  parties. 

The  Commission  would  study  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  the  House,  and  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Its  report  would 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
which  would  hopefully  report  a  reform 
package  for  House  consideration  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  an  ABC 
News  poll  last  fall.  77  percent  of  the 
American  people  disapprove  of  the  job 
that  this  Congress  does.  That  is  a 
shame.  And  as  usual.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peroeptions  of  the  people  are  on  the 
mark.  The  evidence  is  all  around  us 
that  the  legislative  process  is  in  a  state 
of.  I  think,  great  disrepair  and  in  need 
of  an  overhaul. 

At  least  five  major  bills  in  the  last 
Congress  were  crafted  outside  the 
standing  committee  system:  The  budg- 
et agreement,  clean  air.  crime,  ethics, 
and  campaign  reform.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  34.1  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
programs  and  agencies  are  operating 


without  their  required  authorizations. 
We  are  not  doing  our  job. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of 
subconanittees  has  increased  by  40  per- 
cent, and  committee  staff  by  186  per- 
cent. And  yet,  over  that  same  period, 
the  number  of  measures  reported  by 
committees  is  down  44  percent,  and  the 
number  of  substantive  bills  enacted 
into  law  is  down  33  percent.  The  people 
expect  better  than  that.  Let  us  get 
busy  and  do  something  about  it. 


BURDEN  SHARING 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  applaud  the  American  people.  They 
have  offered  their  best — our  men  and 
women*  daughters  and  sons — to  protect 
the  rights  of  an  ally  in  a  time  of  dire 
need.  No  truer  test  of  our  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  could  be  given. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  peo- 
ple can  only  be  asked  to  give  so  much. 
The  rest  of  the  world  has  no  right  to 
exi)ect  that  we  also  bear  all  the  finan- 
cial coats  of  this  conflict.  Our  economy 
is  weak  and  our  deficits  are  high.  Our 
working:  families  are  squeezed  at  the 
margins  in  every  way  imaginable.  They 
struggle  daily  with  the  soaring  costs  of 
health  care  and  education  and  housing. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  other  na- 
tions who — for  whatever  reasons— have 
not  anCeed  up  in  this  cause  to  the  de- 
gree America  has,  with  troops  and  per- 
sonnel. It's  time  that  those  countries — 
countries  with  strong  economies — are 
accountable  for  some  of  the  financial 
costs  associated  with  the  gulf  policy. 

It  is  patriotic  to  demand  that  the 
costs  of  our  policy  in  the  gulf  are  fully 
accounted  for.  It  is  only  proper  in  the 
free  world  to  demand  that  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  protecting  freedom  are 
shared  among  free  nations. 

It  is  a  sound  practice  of  Government. 
And  it  is  a  fair  expectation  of  our  al- 
lies. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  this  occurs.  A  new 
world  order  cannot  happen  if  it  is  only 
American  men  and  women  who  fall  in 
battle  and  American  tax  dollars  that 
finance  these  battles. 


WHY  IKE  LAMPREY  RIVER  QUALI- 
FIES FOR  STUDY  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  SYSTEM 

(Mr.   ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  designate 
a  9-mile  segment  of  the  Lamprey  River 
in  New  Hampshire  for  study  under  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

Included  on  the  1982  National  Inven- 
tory of  Potential  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers, the  Lamprey  River  is  a  remarkable 
pristine  river  in  an  area  of  New  Eng- 
land that  continues  to  experience  ex- 
plosive population  growth.  In  1990,  the 
Lamprey  River  segment  proposed  for 
Federal  study  became  one  of  only  five 
segments  designated  by  the  State  to  its 
Rivers  Management  and  Protection 
Program,  based  on  its  outstanding 
statewide  and  local  resource  values  and 
characteristics.  However,  this  State 
program  is  powerless  to  protect  the 
river  as  intended  if  Federal  projects 
are  approved  which  destroy  the  very 
values  for  which  the  river  was  selected. 

Today,  the  beauty  of  the  Lamprey  is 
threatened  by  a  proposed  hydroelectric 
facility.  This  facility  will  diminish 
water  quality  through  soil  erosion  and 
fluctuating  water  levels.  The  output 
from  this  proposed  facility  will  only 
provide  enough  energy  for  30  homes, 
yet  damage  miles  of  river  enjoyed  by 
hundreds  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Wildcat  Brook  and  Merrimack  and 
Pemigewasset  Rivers  studies  conducted 
in  New  Hampshire,  I  do  not  envision 
Federal  land  acquisition  or  manage- 
ment as  viable  alternatives  for  the 
long-term  protection  of  the  Lamprey 
River  corridor.  Rather,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion that  the  National  Park  Service 
work  in  partnership  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  land- 
owners to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
river. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  the  Lamprey 
be  preserved  for  future  generations. 
This  objective  would  be  best  accom- 
plished through  an  eligibility  study 
and  eventual  qualification  for  listing 
in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 
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BURDEN  SHARING 

(Mr.  DOOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  586. 

As  we  approach  that  chilling  moment 
when  brave  American  troops  and  their 
allies  in  arms  are  sent  into  ground 
combat,  let  us  strengthen  our  call  to 
those  nations  who  have  stayed  away 
from  the  desert  to  at  the  very  least  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  economic  burden 
of  this  war. 


Over  these  last  few  months,  we  have 
heard  from  most  of  these  allies  the  dip- 
lomatic equivalent  of,  "The  check  is  in 
the  mail."  Well,  the  bill  is  due.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  collect. 

One  way  to  ensure  that  collection  is 
for  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have  an  accurate,  monthly  ac- 
counting of  our  allies'  economic  con- 
tribution to  the  war.  This  bill,  H.R.  586. 
sees  to  that. 

The  harsh,  brutal  reality  of  war  is 
that  it  is  ultimately  paid  for  in  the 
currency  of  blood  and  human  life.  Our 
allies  who  have  decided  that  that  cost 
is  too  steep  know  full  well,  however, 
that  war  also  brings  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic burden. 

As  Americans,  willing  to  invest  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  and  women  in 
the  desert,  that's  a  cost  we  cannot 
allow  to  go  unpaid. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  SOUGHT  ON  ALL 
SALES  OF  A  PRINCIPAL  RESI- 
DENCE 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  gross  inequity  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  Americans  selling  their  homes. 
Under  current  law,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans sell  their  homes  and  pay  no  in- 
come tax  on  the  gain  due  to  reasonable 
rules  providing  exemptions  for  tax- 
payers over  55  or  those  buying  more  ex- 
pensive homes. 

About  the  only  people  who  pay  tax 
when  selling  their  homes,  are  lower  in- 
come taxpayers  disadvantaged  by  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  While  the  wealthi- 
est Americans  generally  pay  no  tax, 
Americans  who  lose  their  jobs  do  pay. 
Divorced  mothers  who  cannot  afford 
mortgage  payments,  pay.  People  who 
become  seriously  ill,  who  lose  their 
jobs,  or  seniors  who  used  up  their  bene- 
fits at  age  55,  end  up  paying  taxes.  My 
bill  solves  this  inequity  by  exempting 
the  sale  of  a  principal  residence  from 
tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  my  50  original  cosponsors  by  add- 
ing their  names  to  my  bill. 


PAYING  THE  COSTS  OF  WAR  IN 
BLOOD  AND  MONEY 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  addressing  the  costs  of 
war.  When  we  speak  of  costs,  we  must 
remember  we  speak  not  only  of  money. 
The  currency  of  battle  is  blood,  seldom 
one's  own. 

And  the  currency  of  the  war  we  fight 
today  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could,  I  fear, 
be  primarily  U.S.  blood.  It  is  only  right 
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and  just  that  our  coalition  partners 
help  pay  for  the  war  we  wage  on  behalf 
of  all  the  world's  freedoms. 

I  support  our  troops  and  I  salute  the 
job  they  are  doing.  We  will  give  them 
whatever  resources  they  need. 

The  legislation  we  will  consider 
today  introduced  by  Congressmen  Pa- 
NETTA  and  SCHUMER  asks  only  for  a  fair 
and  full  reporting  on  the  costs  of  this 
battle.  We  will  see  the  human  costs 
every  night  on  the  news,  and  we  in 
Congress  will  hear  and  will  know  men 
and  women  who  lose  their  lives  fight- 
ing on  our  behalf. 

But  the  financial  costs,  the  lost 
equipment  that  must  be  replaced  and 
dollars  taken  from  our  national  budget 
already  stretched  to  provide  education, 
housing  and  other  services,  those  costs 
will  be  harder  to  discern.  And  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  know  the  full  extent  of 
those  costs  and  to  what  degree  we  are 
being  supported  by  our  coalition  part- 
ners. 

We  do  not  ask  for  this  information  in 
order  to  refuse  funding.  No  one  here 
today  is  suggesting  that  we  not  provide 
our  troops  with  everything  they  need. 
But  let's  be  honest  about  the  costs  and 
let's  ask  that  everyone  pay  their  fair 
share. 

We  must  remember  when  we  budget 
for  Desert  Storm  that  the  men  and 
women  fighting  for  us  today  will  be 
home  with  us  tomorrow.  We  owe  it  to 
them  to  provide  whatever  services  they 
need  when  they  return  home.  And  that 
means  we  can't  afford  to  finance  this 
war  by  ourselves.  And  we  shouldn't 
have  to. 


TAKING  STEPS  TOWARD  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, oft  times  major  advancements  in 
public  policy  take  place  at  times  of  cri- 
ses. The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  pro- 
vides us  with  such  an  opportunity  in 
energy  policy. 

The  President  has  presented  his  pro- 
posal for  a  national  energy  strategy. 
There  is  no  question  for  most  Members 
of  Congress  that  energy  security  is  a 
critical  goal  for  the  country.  This  cri- 
sis we  face  provides  us  with  a  great  op- 
portunity to  enact  some  key  policies 
that  have  too  long  languished  in  con- 
gressional committees.  We  possibly 
could  lose  this  opportunity  if  we  de- 
scend into  political  carping  here  in  the 
House.  Instead,  we  should  insist  that 
the  leadership  enact  expedited  proce- 
dures very  soon  to  consider  a  broad  en- 
ergy package. 

It  is  very  important  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  recognize  this 
opportunity  and  carefully  examine  the 
President's  proposal.  The  NES  is  the 
result  of  more  than  19  months  of  data 
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collection  and  analysis.  It  deserves  our 
respect  and  careful  examination.  Of 
course  the  Congress  can  and  will  add  to 
it  our  own  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  working  together 
and  setting  aside  partisan  politics,  we 
indeed  can  take  a  giant  step  toward  en- 
ergy security  now. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ENSURE  DESERT  STORM 
BURDEN  SHARING 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  important  consider- 
ation with  respect  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  is  clearly  the  cost  in  human  lives 
at  this  point,  and  we  pray  that  that 
will  be  over  soon  and  few  human  lives 
will  be  lost.  But  when  the  dust  has  set- 
tled and  the  conflict  is  over  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  question  will  remain: 
What  are  the  financial  costs  and  who 
will  assume  the  burden  of  paying  for 
them? 

Many  of  us  feel  very  strongly  that 
our  allies  have  a  responsibility,  a  very 
significant  responsibility,  and  we  hope 
that  this  talk  of  a  new  world  order 
means  a  new  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  our  allies  to  pay  their  fair  share  for 
mutual  defense. 

I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 92,  which  establishes  thresholds 
that  Japan,  Germany,  and  Saudis,  and 
others  must  meet  in  their  responsibil- 
ity to  help  pay  for  the  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  If  they  fail  to 
meet  those  thresholds,  then  import 
tariffs  would  be  imposed  on  their  goods 
sufficient  to  reach  that  threshold  of 
money  necessary  to  pay  those  costs. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe 
our  allies,  many  of  whom  have  a  much 
greater  reliance  on  the  Persian  Gulf  oil 
trade  than  do  we,  have  a  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  a  major  share  of  the 
costs.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
what  is  pledged,  although  we  appre- 
ciate those  pledges.  The  question  is. 
how  much  money  is  in  the  bank  to  ful- 
fill those  pledges?  We  hope  again  that 
the  new  world  order  represents  a  new 
responsibility  by  our  allies  to  help  pay 
the  costs  and  share  the  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  can- 
not continue  to  defend  the  free  world 
and  pay  the  defense  bills  for  our  allies 
even  as  we  borrow  the  money  from 
them  to  do  so. 


THE  aOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TITLE 
X,  FAMILY  PLANNING 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
ffiven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  Rilnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
stand  at  the  edge  of  a  momentous  occa- 
sion: the  aoth  anniversary  of  something 
we  call  family  planning.  Over  the  last 


two  decades  Federal  taxpayers  have 
socked  away  around  S2  billion  with  the 
hope  of  preventing  teen  pregnancies. 
What  have  they  received  for  their  in- 
vestment? 

All  taxpayers  have  received  is  more 
teen  sex.  more  teen  pregnancies  and 
more  teen  abortions.  Only  the  crimi- 
nally insane  could  have  concocted  a 
better  way  to  disrupt  the  lives  of 
yoang  Americans. 

As  the  beautiful  people  converge  on 
Washington  to  celebrate  this  noble 
achievement  of  teen  misery,  let  me 
offer  them  my  own  award:  The  award 
presented  to  the  most  delusionary, 
pompous,  and  misguided  cast  of  char- 
acters ever  to  parade  themselves  as  im- 
passioned liberals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  truly  want  to  help 
America's  youth  cope  with  adoles- 
cence, we  will  cut  title  X  and  hold 
hearings  on  whether  to  continue  family 
planning  and  let  parents  back  into  the 
lives  of  their  children. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
after  more  than  a  decade  with  no  com- 
prehensive energy  plan  and  18  months 
of  development  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  President  Bush  released  his 
national  energy  strategy.  It  is  a  pro- 
found disappointment  which  advances 
not  the  national  interest  but  merely 
the  interests  of  the  oil  and  nuclear  in- 
dustries. 
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Regretfully.  I  rise  to  express  my  dis- 
may that  this  strategy  does  not  live  up 
to  the  anticipation  and  fanfare  sur- 
rounding its  long-awaited  arrival. 
What  the  Bush  energy  strategy  lacks  is 
balance:  It  focuses  almost  exclusively 
on  energy  production,  while  virtually 
ignoring  the  value  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  efficiency 
should  be  the  first,  not  the  last,  step  in 
any  national  energy  policy,  if  simply 
for  the  reason  that  a  barrel  of  oil  saved 
is  a  barrel  of  oil  that  wc  do  not  have  to 
import  from  abroad.  Improved  energy 
efficiency  is  the  cheapest  and  quickest 
means  of  displacing  our  dependence  on 
overseas  energy  supplies.  Energy  effi- 
ciency will  stimulate  the  economy  and 
prove  to  be  far  better  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Bush  administration  claims  its 
plan  is  a  free  market  approach  to  en- 
ergy supplies,  but  this  is  false  advertis- 
ing. While  energy  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  sources  are  left  to  fend 
for  themselves  on  the  open  market, 
other  energy  sources,  such  as  noclear 
power,  are  heavily  subsidized. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  has  only  made  itself  more  vul- 


nerable by  increasing  its  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  The  war  in  the  gulf  is  our 
most  vivid  evidence  of  the  danger  of 
energy  dependence.  Sadly,  with  the 
Bush  fbrmula  for  a  national  energy 
strategy,  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue its  dependence  on  oil  imports 
well  into  the  next  century. 


CASTRO  REACTS  TO  HUSSEIN 
WITH  BROTHERLY  EMBRACE 

(Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  T*ftrrtfl..i*lf  R  ) 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
case  it  has  slipped  anyone's  attention, 
we  should  note  that  not  only  does  Fidel 
Castro  continue  to  treat  the  Cuban 
people  with  brutal  cruelty,  but  he  also 
wishes  that  the  Kuwaiti  people  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  the  subjugation  of 
the  ruthless  Iraqi  dictator,  Saddam 
HusseiQ. 

Cuba  has  voted  against,  or  abstained 
from  voting,  for  the  six  pro  United 
States,  United  Nations  resolutions, 
which  Implement  the  removal  of  Iraqi 
troops  from  Kuwait.  Cuba  has  also  an- 
nounced that  its  advisers  and  200  medi- 
cal personnel  will  remain  in  Iraq  and 
its  embassy  there  will  stay  open 
throug|iout  the  war. 

Those  of  us  who  have  experienced 
Fidel  Castro's  oppression  are  not  sur- 
prised by  his  behavior.  How  else  would 
Fidel  Castro,  who  has  blatantly  vio- 
lated human  rights  in  Cuba,  react  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  but  with  a  brotherly 
embraae? 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERIC  ENERGY 
POLICY  IS  THE  WAY  TO  GO 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
one  thing  the  American  people  under- 
stand, it  is  that  we  need  to  get  it  to- 
gether where  our  energy  policy  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  tolatility  in  the  Middle  East  and 
its  inability  to  maintain  a  peaceful  co- 
existence makes  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  we  create  a  viable  Western 
Hemisphere  energy  policy. 

From  a  resource  standpoint,  the 
Westerfi  Hemisphere  is  completely  self- 
sufficient.  This  hemispheric  energy 
policy  is  well  within  our  grasp— all 
that  has  been  lacking  is  the  political 
will. 

The  nations  of  our  hemisphere  are 
richly  endowed  with  energy  sources. 
We  hate  proven  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  hy- 
droeleatric  reserves,  as  well  as  solar, 
wind,  nuclear  and  geothermal  possibili- 
ties. We  need  to  create  a  plan  that 
maximizes  the  resources  of  this  hemi- 
si^ere  and  frees  us  from  the  tangle  of 
the  Middle  East. 
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This  Western  Hemisphere  energy  pol- 
icy would  have  several  benefits.  It 
would  at  long  last  end  the  debt  burden 
of  Latin  America.  It  would  open  a  door 
to  unprecedented  prosperity  in  these 
nations.  New  markets  would  open  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  energy  policy  would  also 
provide  us  with  a  counterweight  to  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

For  the  nations  of  our  hemisphere, 
we  could  usher  in  a  new  era  of  peace, 
economic  security,  and  growth.  The 
western  hemispheric  energy  policy  is 
the  way  to  go,  and  it's  time  to  get  on 
with  the  job. 


OPPOSE  H.R.  5 


(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  take  1  minute  and  think  about  the 
effect  of  the  strike  replacement  bill  if 
applied  to  our  own  congressional 
offices,  which  are  really  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Say  that  two  of  your  staffers  decide 
to  seek  a  50-percent  pay  increase  and 
are  turned  down,  these  staffers  walk 
out.  Under  H.R.  5.  this  is  a  labor  dis- 
pute or  strike.  Let  us  suppose  one 
staffer  runs  the  computer  and  the 
other  is  a  legislative  assistant.  Their 
jobs  are  not  available  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  anyone,  so  you  find  that  no 
one  wants  the  job.  Your  congressional 
office  would  find  in  short  order  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  work  without  two  chief 
employees.  You  would  be  forced  to  re- 
call the  staffers  and  give  in  to  their  de- 
mands. 

Can  you  imagine  what  this  would  do 
for  the  relations  with  your  nonstriking 
staff?  And  their  pay?  Also,  think  of  the 
impact  on  your  clerk  hire  budget. 

This  is  what  H.R.  5  is,  a  guaranteed 
no  penalty  prostrike  bill.  It  must  be 
defeated. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  SEE  THE  CASH 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  see  the  cash.  Where  is  the 
money?  Where  is  all  the  money  from 
the  allies?  Japan  pledged  $11  billion, 
and  Japan  gave  $1  billion.  Where  is  the 
other  $10  billion?  Did  they  send  it  over 
on  a  Stealth  bomber?  Because  we  can- 
not even  detect  it  on  radar,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

I  want  you  to  think  about  it:  While 
Americans  and  troops  are  protecting 
Japan's  assets,  they  are  picking  our 
pockets.  Japanese  banks  are  foreclos- 
ing on  American  companies,  and  Japan 
continues  to  buy  America,  from  sun- 
down to  Sunday  silence. 


I  say  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  tell 
Japan,  come  up  with  the  cash,  and 
everbody  else  to  come  up  with  the 
cash,  or  we  are  going  to  put  some  tar- 
iffs on  your  products  in  this  country, 
because  the  American  taxpayers  are 
tired  of  the  one-way  joy  ride  overseas. 


REPUBLICAN  ENERGY  STRATEGY 
WILL  LEAD  WORLD  INTO  NEXT 
CENTURY 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
cassandras  of  the  left  wring  their  hands 
about  the  lack  of  a  national  energy 
policy.  President  Bush  and  the  House 
Republicans  have  put  together  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy  that  will  be 
leading  the  world  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

My  constituents  and  yours  cry  out 
for  a  meaningful  national  energy  pol- 
icy, and  President  Bush  has  delivered, 
and  delivered  on  time. 

Some  20  months  ago,  long  before  the 
events  in  the  Middle  East  caused  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  about  the 
lack  of  an  energy  policy  in  this  coun- 
try, the  administration  very  carefully 
and  methodically  put  together  a  series 
of  hearings  throughout  the  country, 
led  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  James 
Watkins,  to  put  together  something 
that  the  American  people  could  agree 
with  and  could  get  behind. 

That  policy,  after  20  months,  was  de- 
livered to  the  Congress  yesterday.  I 
think  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  take  a 
solid  look  at  how  balanced  and  effec- 
tive an  approach  this  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  can  argue  that  if  we  go  home 
and  talk  to  our  constituents,  that  our 
constituents  are  not  telling  us  we  need 
a  national  energy  policy.  The  only  na- 
tional energy  policy  I  have  seen  before 
us  is  what  the  President  has  put  for- 
ward. I  ask  all  Members  to  take  a  solid 
look  at  that  proposal,  and  then  get  at 
it  in  crafting  a  policy  that  this  Con- 
gress can  be  proud  of  and  that  we  can 
lead  this  Nation  and  the  world  into  the 
next  century  with. 


PRESIDENT'S  ENERGY  STRATEGY 
LACKS  CREATIVITY  AND  IMAGI- 
NATION 

(Mr.  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  ex- 
citing time  of  discussing  the  emer- 
gence of  a  brave,  new  world  order  I  am 
sorely  disappointed  by  the  Presidents 
attempt  at  carving  a  new  national  en- 
ergy policy.  It  is  neither  brave,  new,  or 
aimed  at  reordering  the  priorities  in  a 
way  that  will  dramatically  benefit  the 
future  of  this  Nation  and  the  planet. 
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What  we  have  been  handed  by  the 
President  is  a  blueprint  that  describes 
our  energy  future  in  terms  of  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  There  is  little 
in  this  plan  that  is  creative  and 
catches  the  imagination  of  the  public. 

For  the  last  10  years  we  have  squan- 
dered our  resources  and  wantonly  dis- 
missed our  ever-increasing  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  It  is  shameful  to  realize 
that,  had  a  fraction  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  Desert  Shield  and  Storm 
been  invested  in  the  pursuit  of  alter- 
native energy  sources  and  conserva- 
tion, the  United  States  would  not  have 
needed  to  purchase  oil  from  Kuwait  at 
all. 

It  is  the  time  to  recognize  that  the 
solution  to  our  energy  dependency 
problems  lies  not  in  the  opening  up  of 
oil  fields  in  precious  wilderness  areas 
but  first  in  utilizing  technology  that 
maximizes  conservation  and  the  use  of 
alternative  renewable  resources.  The 
diversification  of  our  fuel  base  will  cre- 
ate new  jobs  and  provide  an  exciting 
frontier  for  our  young  scientists  to  ex- 
plore that  can  have  an  immediate  and 
positive  impact  on  the  future  of  our 
country  and  world. 


D  1130 

DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  TERRORIST 
MURDERERS  WHO  KILL  AMERI- 
CANS AT  HOME  OR  ABROAD 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  Saddam  Hussein  considers  terror- 
ism a  legitimate  weapon  with  which  to 
attack  his  enemies.  Since  the  gulf  war 
began,  he  has  repeatedly  fired  missiles 
on  civilians  in  Israel,  beaten  coalition 
POW's  and  used  them  as  human 
shields,  and  threatened  to  bring  his 
war  of  terror  home  to  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  if  Iraqi  terrorists  followed 
through  on  this  threat  and  murdered 
civilians  in  the  United  States,  under 
current  Federal  law  the  death  penalty 
could  not  be  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  these  diabolical 
crimes. 

On  February  5,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  826,  that  would  change  that.  My 
bill,  which  is  the  same  as  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thurmond,  will  allow 
for  the  death  penalty  to  be  imposed  on 
terrorist  murderers  who  kill  Americans 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

By  a  74  to  23  vote  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  legislation  with  the  same 
goal.  Now,  it's  the  House's  turn.  I  urge 
the  House  to  move  quickly  and  pass 
legislation  that  would  hold  terrorists 
fully  accountable  for  their  crimes. 
That  means  applying  the  death  penalty 
on  terrorists  who  commit  crimes 
against  Americans.  Saddam  can't  win 
the  war  militarily,  and  we  should  send 
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this  firm  message  that  he  cant  win  it 
by  terror  either. 


COLLECTING  DESERT  STORM 
PLEDGES  FROM  OUR  ALLIES 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  great  statements  in  English  lit- 
erature are:  "I  gave  at  the  office,  "  and 
"The  check  is  in  the  mail." 

We  are  here  today  on  the  floor  with 
the  bill  about  to  come  up  referring  to 
checks  that  are  "in  the  mail."  some- 
thing like  $30  billion  of  checks  that  are 
in  the  mail  from  our  allies  and  coali- 
tion partners  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  bill  requires  estimates  of 
the  war's  cost  and  reports  of  payment 
or  nonpayment  of  burdensharing 
pledges. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
have  coalitions.  They  certainly  augur 
well  for  the  new  world  order:  New  coa- 
litions, new  grouping  of  nations.  But. 
each  member  of  a  coalition  has  to  pay 
its  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  war. 

I  just  observed  a  bit  of  television  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  it  appears  that 
the  statements  from  Baghdad  are  any- 
thing but  promising  toward  some  extri- 
cation of  the  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait 
without  a  land  war,  which  means  that 
the  United  States  may  experience 
heavy  casualties.  Lives  are  not  quan- 
tiflable  in  dollars.  But  certainly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  coalition  partners  is 
to  pay  up  what  they  have  promised  to 
pay  and  then  be  with  us  when  it  comes 
time  to  construct  the  new  world  order 
in  the  Middle  East. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  we  will 
take  up  today  is  one  solid  step  in  this 
whole  program  of  making  sure  that 
those  checks  not  only  are  in  the  mail. 
but  they  are  actually  received. 


JMI 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  BUSHS 
REJECTION  OF  SOVIET  PEACE 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  praise  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  principled  and 
firm  rejection  of  the  Soviet  proposal  to 
appease  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  ongo- 
ing war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  President  is  correct  in  insisting 
upon  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  military  forces  from 
Kuwait.  There  should  be  no  backing 
down  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  of  this  Congress.  There 
should  be  no  deals  with  this  ruthless 
dictator. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  with  conditions. 
That   is   what   the    Soviet   offer   was. 


Nothing  but  appeasement  for  a  vicious 
aggressor.  That  is  not  the  path  we 
want  to  take. 

Everyone  wants  the  war  to  end— in- 
cluding the  President.  Noboby  wants  to 
risk  the  lives  of  our  brave,  young  serv- 
ice men  and  women  for  a  single  day 
longer. 

But  we  cannot  sell  out  our  principles. 
If  we  compromise  now,  we  only  encour- 
age aggressors  in  the  future — and  en- 
danger the  lives  of  our  military  person- 
nel down  the  road  even  more. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  the  President  in  his 
sound  decision. 


PRESIDENT' S  ENERGY  STRATE- 
GY IS  ENERGY  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
waited  2  years  for  the  administration 
to  offer  a  sensible  and  rational  na- 
tional energy  strategy.  Yesterday  it 
was  finally  unveiled.  And  what  did  we 
receive?  An  oil  and  nuclear  industry 
wish  list,  with  hardly  a  word  about  the 
cheapest,  fastest,  easiest,  and  most  en- 
vironmentally benign  path  toward  en- 
ergy independence — conservation. 

The  administration's  plan  should 
have  been  a  ringing  declaration  of  en- 
ergy independence.  Instead,  it  was  an 
unconditional  surrender  to  continued 
foreign  dependence  and 

overconsumption. 

It  IS  time  for  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  require  the  administration  to  de- 
velop and  present  to  Congress  a  plan 
for  energy  independence  by  the  year 
2000  with  a  priority  on  conservation, 
renewable  energy  resources,  and  alter- 
native fuels. 

During  the  1980's,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment backtracked  on  its  commit- 
ment to  energy  independence.  Spend- 
ing for  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able technologies  declined.  Automobile 
fuel  efficiency  standards  peaked  and 
then  fell  as  the  Reagan  administration 
encouraged  a  return  to  wasteful  fuel 
consumption.  The  Nation  abandoned 
energy  efficiency  for  an  emphasis  on 
production  for  production's  sake. 

I  still  remember  when  Interior  Sec- 
retary Hodel  came  to  the  Congress  to 
argue  for  opening  the  Arctic  refuge  and 
pronounced-  energy  conservation  a 
"draconian"  mea.sure. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  began 
an  experiment  in  1980  in  planning  for 
clean,  efficient  energy  resources.  Reel- 
ing from  the  collapse  of  a  gargantuan 
nuclear  construction  program,  we  won 
enactment  in  Congress  of  a  regional 
electricity  planning  and  conservation 
act  that  had  as  its  cornerstone  the  con- 
cept of  least  cost  planning. 
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Simply  put,  the  legislation  called  for 
identification  of  the  full  range  of  en- 
ergy generating  resources  and  their 
array  oai  the  basis  of  full  cost.  The 
costs  w^re  to  include  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, and  disposal,  as  well  as  sim- 
ple acquisition  and  construction.  The 
legislation  enacted  the  pioneering  con- 
cept of  conservation  as  an  energy  re- 
source, and  we  had  faith  that  a  fair 
comparison  of  cost-effectiveness  would 
reveal  oonservation  to  be  a  bounteous 
resource  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  fact,  the  Northwest's  public  power 
marketing  agency,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  has  identified 
conservation  as  the  leaist  expensive 
available  source  of  new  energy — cheap- 
er by  fax  than  new  nuclear,  coal  or  gas 
fired  generating  plants — especially 
when  the  true  costs  of  environmental 
cleanup  are  calculated. 

My  bill  will  require  the  same  kind  of 
planning  effort  on  a  national  scale.  It 
requires  an  inventory  of  the  energy  re- 
sources available  to  meet  this  Nation's 
future  needs  and  calls  for  a  plan  to 
sponsor  the  acquisition  of  these  re- 
sources. Such  a  plan  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  and  approved 
before  the  Interior  Department  could 
undertake  new  oil  and  gas  leasing  off  of 
our  coasts  or  on  our  Nation's  most 
prized  public  lands. 

We  naed  an  energy  policy  that  bene- 
fits the  consumer,  not  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. I'm  afraid  that  the  administra- 
tion's energy  plan  is  more  than  result 
of  well-financed  lobbying  efforts  and 
Reagan-era  economic  dogma  than  ra- 
tional planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  energy  independence 
should  be  one  of  our  Nation's  top  prior- 
ities. And  I'm  convinced  we  can  be- 
come energy  independent  by  the  year 
2000.  But  the  plan  presented  yesterday 
by  the  President  doesn't  get  us  there. 
The  President's  plan  is  not  an  energy 
strategy,  its  an  energy  tragedy.  We 
can  do  better. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELBCT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  6  (f)  and  (i)  of  rule  X, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
the  following  Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  ROYBAL  of  California,  Chairman; 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  IftJGHES  of  New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee; 

Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio; 

Mrs.  Byron  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Waxman  of  California; 

Mr.  DERRICK  of  South  Carolina; 

Mr.  VfeNTO  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Lantos  of  California; 

Mr.  Wyden  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  SKelton  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  HtoTEL  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  BORSKI  of  Pennsylvania; 
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and 


Mr.  Erdreich  of  Alabama; 

Mr.  SisiSKY  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Wise  of  West  Virginia; 

Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico; 

Mr.  VOLKMER  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Gordon  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Manton  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Stallings  of  Idaho; 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts; 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York; 

Mr.  BiLBRAY  of  Nevada; 

Mr.  JONTZ  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  COSTELLO  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia; 

Mr.  Pallone  of  New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  Unsoeld  of  Washington; 

Mr.  DeFazio  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah; 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Studds  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Abercrombie  of  Hawaii; 

Mr.  SWETT  of  New  Hampshire; 

Ms.  DeLauro  of  Connecticut. 

And  the  Chair  also  appoints 
same  conmiittee  the  following 
ity  Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  RiNALDO  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio; 

Ms.  Snowe  of  Maine; 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Boehlert  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Saxton  of  New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  Bentley  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Lightfoot  of  Iowa; 

Mr.  Fawell  of  Illinois; 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas; 

Mr.  Blaz  of  Guam; 

Mr.  Henry  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  Spence  of  South  Carolina: 

Mrs.  Morella  of  Maryland: 

Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Stearns  of  Florida; 

Mr.  James  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Houghton  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  HOBSON  of  Ohio; 

Taylor  of  North  Carolina: 
Gilchrest  of  Maryland: 
ZiMMER  of  New  Jersey; 
Nichols  of  Kansas;  and 
Nussle  of  Iowa. 
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Mr.  Foglietta  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  BusTAMANTE  of  Texas; 

Mr.  McNULTY  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Faleomavaega  of  American 
Samoa; 

Mr.  Engel  of  New  York; 

Mr.  AuCoiN  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 

Ms.  Long  of  Indiana;  and 

Mr.  Synar  of  Oklahoma. 

And  the  Chair  also  appoints  to  that 
same  committee  the  following  minor- 
ity Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Emerson  of  Missouri; 

Mrs.  Roukema  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon; 

Mr.  Bereuter  of  Nebraska; 

Mr.  Upton  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Hunter  of  California: 

Mr.  Wolf  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Gilchrest  of  Maryland;  and 

Mr.  Riggs  of  California. 
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Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  103  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 51,  102d  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  majority  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Hunger  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Chairman; 

Mr.  Panetta  of  California; 

Mr.  Fazio  of  California; 

Mr.  Kostmayer  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota; 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Penny  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Ackerman  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Espy  of  Mississippi: 

Mr.  Flake  of  New  York; 

Mrs.  Patterson  of  South  Carolina; 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN, YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 51,  102d  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  majority  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  the  following  Members  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Chairman: 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida; 

Mrs.  Schroeder  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  McHugh  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Anthony  of  Arkansas: 

Mrs.  Boxer  of  California; 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  SncoRSKi  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Martinez  of  California; 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  DURBIN  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Skaggs  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  Sarp ALIUS  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan: 

Ms.  Horn  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida;  and 

Mr.  Cramer  of  Alabama. 

And  the  Chair  also  appoints  to  that 
same  committee  the  following  minor- 
ity Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Wolf  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Hastert  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Weldon  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Walsh  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Machtley  of  Rhode  Island; 

Mr.  McEwen  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  BnjRAKis  of  Florida: 

Mr.  Klug  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Santorum  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Camp  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Riggs  of  California:  and 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOT- 
ICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 51.  102d  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  majority  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  the  following  Members  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Rangel  of  New  York,  Chairman; 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Stark  of  California; 

Mr.  SCHEUER  of  New  York; 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Guarini  of  New  Jersey: 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey: 

Mr.  Levine  of  California; 

Mr.  Ortiz  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Towns  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Traficant  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Mfume  of  Maryland: 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Mazzoli  of  Kentucky; 

Mr.  DeLugo  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Washington  of  Texas;  and 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

And  the  Chair  also  appoints  to  that 
same  committee  the  following  minor- 
ity Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York: 
Oxley  of  Ohio: 

Sensenbrenner  of  Wisconsin; 
DORNAN  of  California; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida; 

Mr.  INHOFE  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  Herger  of  California: 

Mr.  Shays  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  Paxon  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Clinger  of  Pennsylvania: 

Mr.  Coble  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  Gillmor  of  Ohio:  and 

Mr.  Ramstad  of  Minnesota. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


LET  US  MAKE  SURE  AMERICA 
WILL  NOT  BE  VULNERABLE  TO 
FUTURE  SADDAM  HUSSEINS 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  sup- 
ported a  strong  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Our  forces  are  performing  well  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Before  Iraqs  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  we  rejoiced  that  the  Berlin 
Wall  came  down,  the  Eaistem  bloc  na- 
tions renounced  communism  in  favor  of 
democracy,  and  President  Gorbachev 
embraced  glasnost  and  perestroika.  Be- 
cause of  all  this  the  administration, 
with    acquiescence    by    Congress,    an- 
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nounced  a  25-percent  reduction  in  de- 
fense for  the  next  5  years.  Now,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  backsliding  and  the 
advent  of  Desert  Storm,  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  should  reas- 
sess that  25-percent  drawdown  and 
make  sure  that  America  will  not  be 
vulnerable  to  the  future  Saddam  Hus- 
seins of  this  world. 


WE  SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTIVE  OF 
THE  MISSION  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
LEADERS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saddam 
Hussein  told  his  people  this  morning 
that  he  is  not  leaving  Kuwait.  He  has 
committed  his  nation  to  continued  war 
and  possible  suicide. 

All  of  those  who  told  us  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  sanctions  alone  would  drive 
Saddam  out  of  Kuwait  now  should 
know  better.  He  is  willing  to  fight  to 
the  last  Iraqi  standing  provided  he  is 
the  last  one  standing. 

Yet  those  in  this  body  who  did  not 
want  to  stand  up  to  Saddam  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  today  suggesting  that 
they  know  better  how  to  run  the  war 
than  President  Bush.  Secretary  Che- 
ney, or  Chief  of  Staff  Powell.  Instead  of 
giving  our  national  leaders  more  prob- 
lems to  deal  with,  we  should  be  more 
supportive  of  their  mission. 

The  American  people  are  a  little 
tired  of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  go 
to  war  now  telling  us  how  to  run  It. 
The  American  people  are  a  little  tired 
of  those  who  would  not  fight  now  fight- 
ing with  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
achieve  a  victory.  The  American  people 
are  a  little  tired  of  those  who  say  they 
support  the  troops  but  spend  most  of 
their  time  trying  to  undermine  the 
leadership  those  troops  depend  upon. 


J  Ml 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  ENERGY 
STRATEGY  WOULD  TAKE  AMER- 
ICA "BACK  TO  THE  FUTURE" 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  graven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  words  of  former  Yan- 
kee manager.  Yogi  Berra,  "It's  like 
deja  vu  all  over  again."  Yesterday  the 
administration  had  the  chance  to  begin 
a  new  chapter  in  this  country's  energy 
history,  but  instead  it  copied  the  time- 
worn,  hackneyed  script  of  its  prede- 
cessor. Instead  of  a  vision  of  the  future, 
the  administration  wants  to  take  us 
back  to  the  future.  Indeed,  the  admin- 
istration has  put  forth  an  energy  strat- 
egy designed  for  another  era,  a  time 
when  American  oil  seemed  unlimited 
and  problems  like  global  warming  were 
confined  to  the  pages  of  science  fiction 
novels. 


The  policy  unveiled  yesterday  does 
not  indicate  that  the  administration 
has  learned  the  hard  lessons  of  energy 
dependence  or  understood  the  environ- 
mental warning  signs  that  surround  us. 
Moreover,  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  their  impact  here  at  home  demand 
a  fundamental  shift  in  American  en- 
ergy strategy,  not  a  half-hearted  re- 
prise of  old  energy  policies.  The  admin- 
istration's policy  relies  on  the  dubious 
promise  of  increased  oil  and  nuclear 
energy  production  while  it  gives  short 
shrift  to  the  significant  potential  of  en- 
ergy conservation  and  safe  alternative 
eneng^y  sources. 

We  need  an  energy  policy  that  cap- 
italizes on  American  ingenuity  and  cre- 
ativity in  the  fields  of  conservation 
and  alternative  energy.  We  need  lead- 
ership not  gimmicks.  We  need  an  en- 
ergy strategy  that  does  not  sell  the 
American  people  short. 


PROGRESS  IN  GETTING  THE  S&L 
CROOKS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
this  Congress  passed  a  law  to  assist  the 
administration  in  getting  at  the  S&L 
crooks  who  have  stolen  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  savings  and  loan  debacle. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today,  that  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  area.  Some  of  the  kingpins  of  the 
S&L  industry  have  finally  been 
brought  to  justice.  Don  Dixon — Vernon 
S&L — has  been  convicted.  No  more 
fancy  eating  trips  through  Europe  for 
him,  and  passing  the  bill  off  to  the  tax- 
payers. Ed  McBirney— Sunbelt  Sav- 
ings—has pleaded  guilty — no  more 
shopping  sprees  at  Neimen  Marcus  for 
him  on  the  taxpayers  tab.  Charlie 
Keating — Lincoln — has  criminal 

changes  filed  against  him  and  is  await- 
ing trial,  and  the  regulators  are  trying 
to  collect  $31  million  from  David 
Paul — Centrust. 

All  totaled,  since  October  1988,  566  de- 
fendants have  been  charged  in  savings 
and  loan  cases,  and  403  have  been  con- 
victed. Only  18  have  been  acquitted. 
Prison  sentences  total  768  years  and 
$231  million  in  restitutions  have  been 
ordered. 

Election  year  or  not,  this  body  can  be 
assured  that  this  Member  and  the  Bush 
administration  remain  committed  to 
getting  the  S&L  crooks. 


1  AN  ENERGY  SCAM 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minote  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  unveiled  his  energy 
plan.   Frankly,   it  was  not  an  energy 


plan.  It  was  an  energy  scam.  It  went  In 
precisely  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nations  all  over  the 
world  are  concerned  about  global 
warming:.  They  are  concerned  about 
the  greenhouse  effect.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  acid  rain,  and  they  are 
trying  to  conserve  and  reduce  global 
dependence  on  fossil  fuel  energy.  That 
is  the  great  challenge. 

This  pitiful  excuse  for  an  energy  plan 
sends  ut  right  down  the  road  to  more 
fossil  fuel  production  and  more  fossil 
fuel  consumption,  exactly  what  Amer- 
ica does  not  need  and  what  the  world 
does  not  need. 

Originally,  the  enlightened  experts  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  under  the 
leadership  of  Adm.  James  Watkins,  a 
terrific  leader  in  the  field  of  energy 
and  environment,  came  up  with  a  very 
useful  and  constructive  plan  that  de- 
pended largely  on  renewed  efforts  to 
achieve  energy  efficiency,  and  invest- 
ments In  our  national  economy  to 
make  us  more  fuel-effective  and  more 
energy-effective.  It  depended  upon  con- 
servation. It  depended  on  production  of 
alternative  fuels.  It  was  an  excellent 
plan. 

But  the  bean  counters  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  apparently 
thought  otherwise.  Someone  took  a 
surgeon's  scalpel  to  it  and  cut  out  all 
of  those  constructive  and  useful  ap- 
proaches. I  do  not  know  who  the  sur- 
geon was,  but  I  suspect  his  name  was 
Sununu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  asked  a  half 
million  of  our  finest  youth,  men  and 
women,  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Are  we  incapable  of 
asking  the  American  people  to  turn  off 
the  water,  to  engage  in  car  pooling,  to 
buy  fuel-efficient  cars,  to  turn  out  the 
lights  when  they  leave  the  room?  This 
is  the  approach  that  we  need. 

There  are  vast  sources  of  new  energy 
available  just  through  conservation, 
just  through  energy  efficiency.  We 
ought  to  have  the  character  and  the 
strength  and  the  commitment  to  those 
men  and  women  out  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  match  their  zeal  in  producing 
energy  through  conservation  and  en- 
ergy efficiency. 


COME  UP  WITH  ENERGY  POLICY 
DIRECTED  AT  NATIONAL  INTER- 
ESTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
tragic  war  has  made  Americans  realize 
their  cherished  indei)endence  is  really 
being  undercut  by  a  heavy  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  At  the  same  time.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  popularity  is  soaring,  so  it 
is  a  perffect  time  to  couple  his  high  pop- 
ularity with  American  awareness  and 
come  up  with  an  energy  policy  that  is 
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really  directed  at  national  interests 
and  not  special  interests. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  griving  spe- 
cial interests  the  boot,  it  appears  they 
were  shown  the  front  door,  and  we  now 
see  an  energry  policy  that  does  not  re- 
flect national  interests  at  all  but  what 
8i)ecial  interests  would  like  to  see. 

This  Congress  has  now  got  to  start 
from  square  one.  We  have  got  to  tackle 
this  thing,  and  we  have  got  to  make 
sure  America  gets  an  energy  policy 
that  truly  makes  her  independent  and 
ready  for  the  21st  century. 


energy  conservation  becomes  not  a 
part  of  but  the  centerpiece  of  our  na- 
tional energy  strategy. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
MUST  BE  FIRST  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  if  a  cease-fire  should  be 
borne  out  of  this  flurry  of  activities  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Baghdad,  then  we 
must  make  sure  that  any  such  cease- 
fire should  contain  elements  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

We  have  had  sad  experiences  in  both 
Korea  and  in  Vietnam  with  our  inabil- 
ity to  track  down  and  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Whatever 
their  numbers  are,  any  cease-fire,  any 
kind  of  accommodation  that  is  reached 
by  anyone  in  this  present  conflict,  has 
to  tAke  into  account  now,  before  the 
cease-fire,  if  such  a  thing  should  exist, 
comes  into  being. 

We  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  trage- 
dies that  still  go  on  from  the  remnants 
of  the  Korean  conflict  and  from  Viet- 
nam. 


SHOW  SADDAM  THE  REAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  sends  the  United  States 
pictures  of  brutalized,  beaten,  POWs 
confessing.  We  send  him  pictures  of 
Americans  protesting  the  war.  He 
sends  Americans  pictures  of  dead  civil- 
ians. We  send  him  pictures  of  Ameri- 
cans burning  the  U.S.  flag.  Saddam 
sends  the  United  States  threats.  We 
send  him  signals. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  news  media  let 
Saddam  see  some  of  the  flag-waving 
supporters,  shouting  "U.S.A."  singing 
"I'm  proud  to  be  an  American,  "  and 
"God  bless  the  U.S.A."?  Is  anything 
wrong  with  that?  Does  that  sound 
corny,  or  what? 

I  get  upset  when  I  see  some  of  these 
things,  and  they  are  not  being  shown 
over  there.  I  have  tapes  that  I  would 
like  the  networks  or  CNN  to  send  over 
there  at  rallies  I  have  attended,  where 
the  crowds  are  bigger  than  the  sporting 
events.  Let  them  see  and  hear  what 
Americans  are  saying  and  how  they 
feel.  Let  him  know  how  Americans  feel 
about  America.  Let  him  know  how 
they  feel  about  him. 


D  1150 

FOCUS  ENERGY  POLICY  ON 
CONSERVATION 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  was  very  distressed 
yesterday  when  President  Bush  came 
up  with  what  he  called  a  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  I  am  disappointed  be- 
cause he  ignores,  in  that  program,  the 
best,  fastest,  simplest,  least  expensive 
way  to  reduce  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  conservation.  It 
is  astonishing  to  me  that  the  President 
would  ignore  conservation  entirely  in 
his  program  and,  in  fact,  would  rec- 
ommend elimination  of  one  existing 
conservation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one.  do  not  intend 
to  vote  for  an  energy  program  which 
would  dig  up  our  wildlife  refuges  and 
create  more  nuclear  waste,  which  we 
do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of,  until 
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this  in  the  1970's,  but  over  the  past  dec- 
ade we  have  abandoned,  piece  by  piece, 
the  incentives  for  energy  conservation 
and  fuel  efficiency  that  were  then  in  ef- 
fect. 

Incredibly,  the  President  dropped 
measures  to  encourage  conservation 
and  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources  from  his  strategy.  And  the  re- 
maining framework  is  but  a  skeleton. 

I  believe  any  serious  energy  policy 
must  have  conservation,  efficiency,  and 
research  at  its  core.  If  the  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  not  impressed  upon  us 
the  need  for  a  truly  serious  national 
energy  policy,  I  wonder  if  we  have 
learned  anything  at  all. 


LET'S  GET  SERIOUS  ABOUT  AN 
ENERGY  POLICY 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Bush  released  his  long-await- 
ed proposal  for  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy— a  plan  to  address  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy needs.  Unfortunately,  what  the 
administration  has  proposed  is  not  a 
plan  for  achieving  long-term  energy 
independence,  but  a  shortsighted  strat- 
egy which  would  allow  us  to  put  off  the 
real  issues. 

The  President's  strategy  focuses  al- 
most entirely  on  increased  domestic  oil 
production.  His  primary  answer  to  our 
long-term  energy  needs  is  drilling- 
even  in  ecologically  sensitive  areas. 

This  strategy  could  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  my  home  State  of  North 
Carolina.  For  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  been  battling  Mobil  Oil's  plans  to 
drill  off  our  Outer  Banks.  Drilling  is 
unprecedented  there  and  could  prove 
devastating  to  the  fragile  coastal  envi- 
ronment. 

But  even  where  environmental  dam- 
age is  not  an  immediate  danger,  it  is 
shortsighted  simply  to  rely  on  tapping 
our  energy  reserves.  More  and  more 
drilling  ultimately  will  not  solve  our 
energy  problems.  We  seemed  to  realize 


CORPORATIONS  DONATING  COM- 
PUTERS FOR  PERSIAN  GULF 
MAIL 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
j)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  mail  is 
being  delayed  that  we  are  sending  from 
here  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Last  time  I 
was  there.  General  Pagonis,  who  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job  with  logis- 
tics, is  receiving  about  400  tons  of  mail 
every  day.  That  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America,  traveling  from  here  to  that 
foreign  land.  We  all  want  them  to  get 
our  loved  ones'  mail.  However,  it  is  de- 
layed because  400  tons  a  day  arrive. 

Now,  the  people  of  Kentucky  have 
combined  the  good  services  of  IBM. 
General  Electric,  General  Telephone, 
and  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  are  using 
computers  that  have  been  donated,  so 
that  the  loved  ones  from  that  area  can 
come  to  the  malls  in  Lexington  and 
dictate  their  letters.  They  are  being 
sent  out  by  satellite  and  downlinked 
right  straight  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  real 
time.  That  is  because  of  the  efforts  of 
these  people. 

If  anyone  wants  to  help  out  in  their 
conimunity,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
check  with  the  Red  Cross  and  some  of 
these  corporations  that  are  really 
there  to  help  all  Americans. 


WHAT  WILL  FREEDOM  COST? 

(Mr.  ESPY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will 
be  supporting  H.R.  586,  because  the 
American  people  deserve  to  know  how 
much  this  war  is  costing,  and  they  also 
deserve  to  know  who  else  besides  the 
United  States  will  be  paying.  They  de- 
serve to  know  how  much  the  war  will 
be  costing  Americans  now,  and  how 
much  it  will  cost  our  children  in  the 
future,  smd  how  much  of  this  burden  we 
are  prepared  to  bear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is  not  firee. 
Since  World  War  n,  our  Nation  has 
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spent  about  S4.6  trillion  defending  our- 
selves and  our  allies,  and  we  have  pro- 
duced some  pretty  smart  weapons. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  that 
same  period  of  time  some  of  our  allies. 
principally  Japan  and  Germany,  have 
had  the  luxury  to  produce  smart  stu- 
dents. We  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
most  of  the  people  in  our  Nation  are 
watching  this  war  on  TV  sets  that  were 
made  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  supporting 
H.R.  586,  because  we  need  to  know  the 
cost  of  war,  and  our  allies  need  to 
know  the  price  of  freedom. 


OPPOSE  FURTHER  JORDANIAN  AID 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent statements  by  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  in  support  of  Iraq  are  nothing 
short  of  outrageous.  He  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  waging  war  against 
"all  Moslems"  and  has  politically 
jumped  in  bed  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

If  he  is  criticizing  the  deaths  of  civil- 
ians, where  is  his  criticism  for  the 
rapes  and  murders  of  innocent  Kuwai- 
tis? Where  is  his  criticism  of  Saddam  s 
use  of  nerve  gas  to  kill  thousands  of  in- 
nocent Iraqi  women  and  children? 
Where  is  his  criticism  of  Iraq's  use  of 
Scud  missiles  to  attack  Israel,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  Jews  and  Palestin- 
ians alike? 

King  Hussein  has  referred  to  Iraq  as 
being  "brotherly."  I  don't  know  that 
brothers  go  around  raping  neighbors 
like  Iraq  has  pillaged  and  raped  Ku- 
wait. 

The  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  gave  Saddam  plenty  of  time  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait.  We  have  also 
given  Jordan  plenty  of  foreign  aid.  over 
$100  million  in  1990  and  another  $58  mil- 
lion for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  Jordan's  right  to  side 
with  Saddam,  and  against  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  By  the  same  token,  it 
is  our  right — no,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
duty— to  find  the  best  use  for  our  tax 
dollars.  We  know  who  our  friends  are 
now,  and  clearly  Jordan  is  not  among 
them.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  off  all  foreign  aid  to  Jor- 
dan, and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  opposing  any  further  aid  to  Jordan. 


J  Ml 


WHERE  WILL  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
GET  $30  BILLION? 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  not  lose  focus  on 
other  Issues  of  major  consequence  to 
this  coxmtry.  The  savings  and  loan  fi- 
asco is  the  biggest  single  act  of  thiev- 
ery in  the  history  of  humanity.  It  is  es- 


timated that  it  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  some  $500  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly,  perhaps 
within  a  week  or  two,  this  body  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  appropriate  an- 
other $30  billion  for  the  savings  and 
loan  fiasco.  It  seems  to  me  that  given 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  $300  billion  def- 
icit, that  before  we  appropriate  an- 
other penny,  that  the  President  come 
before  the  people  of  this  country  and 
tell  Americans  exactly  who  is  going  to 
be  paying  this  $30  billion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  given  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  decade,  that  the  richest  people  in 
this  country  have  become  wealthier, 
while  the  middle  class  and  poor  have 
become  poorer,  that  the  richest  people 
have  enjoyed  huge  tax  breaks,  while 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor  are  pay- 
ing more  in  taxes,  that  those  are  the 
people  who  should  be  asked  to  bail  out 
the  S&L  crooks,  and  not  the  ordinary 
American  people. 

I  believe  we  should  say  no,  not  an- 
other penny. for  the  S&L  fiasco,  until 
the  President  tells  Americans  exactly 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  it.  It  should  be 
his  wealthy  friends  and  the  corpora- 
tions who  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes. 


1  D  1200 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  President  un- 
veiled his  much  awaited  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  This  proposal  was  in- 
tended to  lead  our  Nation  into  a  new 
era  of  energy  security.  Unfortunately, 
this  proposal  has  fallen  short  of  that 
goal. 

While  the  administration's  proposal 
contains  some  positive  initiatives,  it  is 
lacking  in  several  key  areas.  The  most 
glaring  omission  is  the  lack  of  a  seri- 
ous conservation  and  efficiency  strat- 
egy. The  President's  strategy  is  based 
primarily  on  increasing  production  of 
oil.  By  relying  on  continued  depend- 
ency on  oil,  we  are  not  breaking  the  oil 
addiction.  The  fact  is  that  will  not 
remedy  the  economic  difficulties  that 
are  associated  with  oil  dependence. 
This  country  will  continue  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  fluctuations  in  the 
oil  world  markets,  even  if  the  bulk  of 
our  oil  is  produced  domestically. 

The  kind  of  energy  strategy  we  need 
is  one  that  will  utilize  American  inge- 
nuity and  technology  to  tap  our  nonoil 
resouu-ces,  such  as  coal,  shale,  and  nat- 
ural gas.  By  doing  so.  we  can  make  the 
best  use  of  our  own  indigenous  national 
resources. 

In  Addition,  we  must  look  to  increase 
our  use  of  alternative  fuel  and  alter- 
native energy  sources.  By  focusing  on 
these  areas  and  making  conservation 


and  efficiency  programs  equal  partners 
in  a  national  energy  strategy,  we  will 
succeed  In  providing  this  Nation  with  a 
truly  secure  energy  policy. 

If  history  has  taught  us  something  in 
the  last  12  years,  it  is  that  energy  effi- 
ciency works.  The  Japanese  have 
shown  that,  and  relying  on  supply-side 
economics  in  oil  is  a  bad  idea. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 19,  CALLING  FOR  CERTAIN 
INFORMATION  REGARDING  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  SHIELD 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PBNNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
the  Hou$e  will  debate  a  bill  to  require 
detailed  reporting  by  the  administra- 
tion on  the  costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  and  the  contributions  by  our  allies 
to  defray  those  costs.  I  urge  passage  of 
this  measure. 

The  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining any  needed  appropriations  for 
the  Gulf  War,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
we  be  provided  information  as  to  what 
those  remaining  costs  might  be  after 
all  allied  contributions  are  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
pay  for  this  war  now,  rather  than  put- 
ting it  on  the  national  credit  card.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  with  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank],  1  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  37  that  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  cost  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  military  operations  be  covered  by 
our  allies  and  any  remaining  expendi- 
tures be  covered  by  reductions  in  other 
military  programs  and  through  a  sur- 
tax on  high  income  taxpayers. 

Fairness  to  our  children  and  future 
generations  demands  that  we  pay  for 
this  war  now.  Passage  of  today's  reso- 
lution is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  I^EAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extepd  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  months 
our  attention  has  been  focused  pri- 
marily an  two  concerns — the  economy 
and  the  Middle  East.  Consumer  con- 
fidence is  at  an  all-time  low  in  New 
England  and  decreasing  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  administration  stated  the  coun- 
try is  experiencing  a  recession  and  it  is 
time  to  take  positive  steps  to  turn 
around  lihe  economy.  We  need  to  in- 
crease oor  national  savings  rate.  This 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Individual  Retirement  Options  Im- 
provemeat  Act  of  1991. 
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This  bill  takes  the  first  step  toward 
increasing  savings.  We  have  become  a 
nation  that  pays  with  plastic  and  lives 
on  credit.  We  need  to  give  people  the 
incentive  to  start  or  increase  their  per- 
sonal savings.  Prior  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986,  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  were  an  extremely  pop- 
ular form  of  savings.  This  legislation 
will  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  encourage  savings  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  deductible  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  made  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  account.  IRA's  are  a 
proven  way  to  help  people  plan  for  re- 
tirement, while  providing  a  stimulus 
for  improving  our  national  savings 
rate. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  dis- 
tributions from  individual  retirement 
accounts  to  be  used  without  penalty  to 
purchase  a  first  home,  to  pay  for  high- 
er education  expenses,  or  to  pay  for 
certain  medical  costs  of  a  catastrophic 
illness.  This  legislation  will  encourage 
individuals  to  save  and  it  will  give 
them  peace  of  mind  to  know  that  they 
will  not  be  penalized  for  using  their 
savings  for  purposes  other  than  retire- 
ment. Buying  a  first  home,  higher  edu- 
cations and  medical  costs  of  an  unex- 
pected catastrophic  illness  are  three  of 
the  most  costly  expenditures  of  work- 
ing class  families  and  also  three  of  the 
most  important. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  legislation  and  decide  they 
want  to  play  a  role  in  increasing  na- 
tional savings. 


CALLING  FOR  SUBMISSION  TO  THE 
CONGRESS  OF  CERTAIN  INFOR- 
MATION REGARDING  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  586)  to  require  regrular  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures made  to  carry  out  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  on  the  amoimt  of  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign countries  to  support  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  REPORTS  ON  UNITED  STATES  COSTS 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT 
AND  FOREIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
OFFSET  SUCH  COSTS. 

(a)  REPORTS  Required.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Managrement  and  Budget  shall 
prepare  periodic  reports  on  the  incremental 
defense-related  costs  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  on  the  amount 
of  contributions  made  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  countries  to  offset  those  costs. 
The  Director  shall  prepare  these  reports  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Seci-etary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  other  appropriate  Government 
officials. 


(b)  COSTS  OF  Persian  Gulf  confuct.— 

(1)  Period  costs  and  cumulattve  costs.— 
Each  report  prepared  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  specify — 

(A)  the  Incremental  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report;  and 

(B)  the  cumulative  total  of  such  costs,  by 
fiscal  year,  from  August  1,  1990,  to  the  end  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

(2)  Nonrecurring  costs  and  costs  off- 
set.—In  specifying  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
during  the  period  covered  by  a  report  and  the 
total  of  such  costs,  the  Director  shall  iden- 
tify those  costs  that — 

(A)  are  one-time  and  nonrecurring; 

(B)  are  offset  by  in-kind  contributions;  or 

(C)  are  offset  (or  proposed  to  be  offset)  by 
the  realignment,  reprogramming,  or  transfer 
of  funds  appropriated  for  activities  unrelated 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(3)  Only  costs  associated  wrrn  the  Per- 
sian GULF  CONFLICT.— In  determining  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  the  Director  shall  include  only 
those  incremental  costs  directly  related  to 
conducting  defense-related  activities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  and  shall  not  include 
costs  that  would  have  been  incurred  as  part 
of  normal  operations  in  the  absence  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(c)  Specific  Cost  areas.— Each  report  pre- 
pared under  subsection  (a)  on  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  shall  divide  the  total  cost  to 
show  the  allocation  of  costs  by  category,  in- 
cluding the  following  categories: 

(1)  AIRLIFT.— Airlift  costs  related  to  the 
transportation  by  air  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  in  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(2)  Sealift.— Seallft  costs  related  to  the 
transportation  by  sea  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  in  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(3)  Personnel.— Personnel  costs,  including 
pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  called 
or  ordered  to  active  duty  and  increased  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  regular 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  incurred 
because  of  deployment  in  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(4)  Personnel  support.— Personnel  sup- 
port costs,  including  subsistence,  uniforms, 
medical  costs. 

(5)  Operating  support.— Operating  support 
costs,  including  equipment  support,  costs  as- 
sociated with  an  increased  operational 
tempo,  spare  parts,  stock  fund  purchases, 
communications,  and  equipment  mainte- 
nance. 

(6)  Fuel.— Fuel  costs. 

(7)  F»rocurement.— P>rocurement  costs.  In- 
cluding ammunition,  weapon  systems  im- 
provements and  upgrades,  and  equipment 
purchases. 

(8)  MiLrTARY  construction.— Military  con- 
struction costs. 

(d)  Contributions  to  the  Unh-ed  States.— 
(1)  Amount  of  contributions.— Each  report 

prepared  under  subsection  (a)  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  contributions  made  to  the 
United  States  by  each  foreign  country  that 
is  making  contributions  to  defray  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. The  amount  of  each  country's  contribu- 
tion during  the  period  covered  by  each  report 
shall  be  indicated  as  follows: 

(A)  Cash  payments  pledged. 

(B)  Cash  payments  received. 

(C)  Description  and  value  of  in-kind  con- 
tributions pledged. 
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(D)  Description  and  value  of  in-kind  con- 
tributions received. 

(2)  Pledge  period  and  use  restrictiomb. — 
In  specifying  the  amount  of  each  contribu- 
tion pledged,  the  Director  shall  Indicate— 

(A)  the  time  period,  if  any,  for  which  that 
contribution  applies;  and 

(B)  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  that  con- 
tribution. 

(ei  Submission  of  Reports.— 

(1)  First  report.— The  first  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  14  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  cover  the  period  beginning  on  August  1, 
1990,  and  ending  on  December  31, 1990. 

(2)  Second  report.— The  next  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
cover — 

(A)  January  1991.  in  the  case  of  informa- 
tion required  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c); 
and 

(B)  January  and  February  1991,  In  the  case 
of  information  required  under  subeectlon  (d). 

(3)  Subsequent  reports.- Subsequent  re- 
ports shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  15th  day  of  each  month  there- 
after and  shall  cover— 

(A)  the  month  before  the  preceding  month, 
in  the  case  of  information  required  under 
subsections  ib)  and  (c);  and 

(B)  the  preceding  month,  in  the  case  of  In- 
formation required  under  subsection  (d). 

(f)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Persian  Gulf  conflict"  means 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  succeeding  and  related  oper- 
ations conducted  as  a  consequence  of  the  In- 
vasion of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  on  August  2, 1990. 

SEC.  S.  REPCHtTS  ON  FOREIGN  COdrnOBUTlONS 
IN  RESP(M«SE  TO  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  CRISIS. 

(a)  Reports  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prepare  periodic  reports  on  the  con- 
tributions made  by  foreign  countries  as  part 
of  the  International  response  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  The  Secretaries  shall  prej)are 
these  reports  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  other  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

(b)  Information  To  Be  Provided. — Each 
report  required  by  this  section  shall  Include 
the  following  information  for  each  foreign 
country  making  contributions  as  part  of  the 
international  response  to  the  Persian  Golf 
crisis: 

(1)  Participation  in  the  international 
MiLTTARY  coAUTiON.- In  the  case  of  each  for- 
eign country  whose  armed  forces  are  partici- 
pating in  the  international  military  coali- 
tion confronting  Iraq,  any  information  avail- 
able regarding  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
incremental  costs  associated  with  such  coun- 
try's participation,  including  a  description  of 
the  forces  committed  in  terms  of  personnel, 
units,  and  equipment  deployed. 

(2)  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THOSE  COUNTRIES  SIG- 
NinCANTLY   AFFECTED   BY   THE   PERSIAN   GULF 

CRISIS.— Any  information  available  on — 

(A)  any  additional  special  assistance  (fi- 
nancial, in-kind,  or  host-country  support) 
pledged  as  a  contribution  to  each  of  those 
countries  significantly  affected  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis,  and 

(B)  the  value  and  a  description  of  the  types 
of  such  assistance  received  by  each  such 
country. 
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The  Information  provided  pursuant  to  this 
parsgraph  shall  Include  Information  on  such 
assistance  as  reported  to  the  Gulf  Crisis  Fi- 
nancial Coordination  Group. 

(3)  Contributions  to  other  foreign  coun- 
"nuES.— Any  Information  available  on  the 
types  of  any  additional  special  assistance  (fi- 
nancial, in-klnd.  or  host-country  support) 
pledged  and  received  as  a  contribution  to 
other  foreign  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

(4)  Contributions  to  international  orga- 
nisations.—Any  information  available  on 
the  value  and  nature  of  contributions 
pledged— 

(A)  to  any  United  Nations  organization. 

(B)  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and 

(C)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  State 
considers  appropriate,  to  other  international 
or  nongovernmental  organizations. 

for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  consequences 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  (such  as  contribu- 
tions to  be  used  for  humanitarian  assistance 
for  displaced  persons  or  for  assistance  for  re- 
sponding to  oil  spills),  and  the  value  and  na- 
ture of  such  contributions  received  by  each 
such  organization. 

(5)  Other  forms  of  contributions.— a  de- 
scription of  any  preposltioning  rights,  base 
or  other  military  facilities  access  rights,  or 
air  transit  rights  that  have  been  granted  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  Information  provided  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  submitted  in  classi- 
fied form  if  necessary. 

(6)  Aggregate  amount  of  contributions.— 
Any  Information  available  on  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  contributions  made  by  each  con- 
tributing country. 

(c)  Submission  of  Reports.— 

(1)  Time  for  submission,  period  covered.— 
(A)  A  report  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions pledged  and  the  contributions 
paid  or  otherwise  delivered  during  the  period 
beginning  on  August  1,  1990.  and  ending  on 
December  31,  1990. 

(B)  A  report  prepared  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  April  15,  1991.  or  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
(whichever  is  later)  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions pledged  and  the  contributions 
paid  or  otherwise  delivered  during  the  period 
beginning  on  January  1,  1991,  and  ending  on 
March  31. 1991. 

(C)  Subsequent  reports  prepared  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  15th  day  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  with  respect 
to  the  contributions  pledged  and  the  con- 
tributions paid  or  otherwise  delivered  during 
that  calendar  quarter. 

(2)  CUMULATIVE  TOTALS.— in  addition  to  the 
required  Information  regarding  the  contribu- 
tions pledged  and  the  contributions  paid  or 
otherwise  delivered  during  the  specified  cal- 
endar quarter,  each  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (1)(C)  shall  include 
cumulative  totals  for  the  contributions  that 
have  been  pledged,  and  for  the  contributions 
that  have  been  paid  or  otherwise  delivered. 
by  each  foreign  country  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  quarter  covered  by  that  report. 

(3)  Classified  information.— The  informa- 
tion required  to  b«  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  unclassified  form  to  the  extent 
possible,  with  a  classlfled  annex  if  necessary. 

(d)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section — 


(1)  the  term  "countries  significantly  af- 
fected by  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis"  means 
Elgypt,  Jordan,  Turkey,  and  Israel,  and  any 
other  country  whose  economy  the  President 
determines  is  significantly  affected  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Persian  Gulf  crisis"  means 
the  military  conflict,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  embargo  against  Iraq,  and 
other  consequences  associated  with  Iraq's  in- 
vasioo  and  occupation  of  Kuwait  and  its  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazeoli).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  arrangement  here,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  10  minutes  of  my  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  likewise, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FIELD],  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 10  minutes  and  also  allow  the  gen- 
tleman to  designate  such  time  as  he 
may  allot  to  other  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisoonsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
586,  the  Schumer-Panetta  bill. 

The  bill  is  designated  to  improve 
congressional  oversight  of  the  cost  ac- 
counting and  burdensharing  aspects  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Specifically, 
the  bill  would  require  the  administra- 
tion to  report  regularly  to  Congress  on 
a  number  of  critical  issues  related  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq 
on  August  2,  1990,  the  administration 
has  had  no  systematic  procedure  for 
providing  information  to  Congress  on 
Persian  Gulf-related  matters.  Informa- 
tion has  been  released  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  a  sporadic  and  haphazard 
way.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a 
handle  on  both  the  defense-related  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  and  the  related  issue  of 
allied  support. 

In  the  interest  of  improving  congres- 
sional access  to  information  pertaining 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  a  task  force 
was  convened  at  the  request  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  majority  leader,  to  nego- 


tiate compromise  legislation  that  the 
administration  would  not  oppose. 

A  series  of  meetings  was  held  this 
month  with  representatives  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Budget— including  the 
bill's  original  cosponsors — and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, State,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  White  House.  Con- 
sensus was  reached  on  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  that  was 
adopted  yesterday  morning  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I  strongly  believe  that  information 
on  the  cost  and  burden  sharing  aspects 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  should  be 
made  avRilable  to  Congress  in  a  routine 
fashion,  in  the  interest  of  effective 
oversight.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  criti- 
cal for  us  to  have  a  complete  picture  of 
the  defense-related  cost  of  our  current 
involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Fur- 
thermore, the  American  people  need  to 
understand  the  full  extent  of  the  sup- 
port our  allies  have  provided  with  re- 
spect to,  first  U.S.  military  efforts  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  second,  the  multi- 
national coalition,  and  third,  third 
countries  affected  by  the  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  yield  time  to 
the  two  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  first  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SCHUMER]  and  then  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
MER]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  586.  legis- 
lation which  requires  monthly  reports 
from  the  administration  on  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  costs  are  offset  by 
contributions  from  our  allies. 

This  information  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  over- 
sight responsibility  in  an  informed  and 
thorough  manner.  The  reports  will 
break  expenses  down  into  categories 
such  as  sealift,  airlift,  personnel  ex- 
penses, and  so  forth,  and  will  distin- 
guish batween  one  time  and  recurring 
costs.  With  these  reports.  Congress  will 
have  the  information  it  needs  to  assess 
the  administration's  supplemental 
budget  request  for  the  war.  More  im- 
portant, the  concrete  information  con- 
tained in  these  reports  will  move  dis- 
cussion of  the  financial  cost  of  the  war 
from  speculation  to  fact,  from  guess- 
work to  analysis. 

The  bill  also  requires  data  on  the 
burden  sharing  efforts  of  our  allies. 
There  are  two  problems  with  our  allies' 
efforts  ao  far.  First,  though  many  na- 
tions have  made  enormous  promises  to 
support  our  efforts  in  the  gulf,  too 
often  wQ  have  seen  those  promises  dis- 
appear when  it  is  time  to  pay  up.  If  the 
bill  pasaes,  our  allies  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  hide  their  paltry  contributions 
behind  grandiose  promises. 
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Second,  many  allied  contributions 
come  in  forms  which  are  of  no  real 
value  to  our  forces  in  the  desert.  Part 
of  Japan's  contribution  has  consisted 
of  fax  machines.  Jeeps,  and  other 
items,  not  cash.  Needless  to  say,  all  of 
these  so-called  contributions  are  pur- 
chased in  Japan,  helping  Japanese  in- 
dustry more  than  it  helps  our  troops  in 
the  gulf.  Germany  has  included  over 
$500  million  of  unusable  East  German 
military  equipment  as  part  of  their 
contribution.  Because  this  bill  requires 
the  administration  to  describe  in  detail 
the  in-kind  contributions  our  allies 
have  pledged,  we  will  be  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  assess  the  real  value  of 
allied  contributions. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of 
rhetoric,  promises,  and  pledges;  they 
want  the  truth,  and  this  bill  will  give 
it  to  them.  These  reports  will  shed 
badly  needed  light  on  the  confusion 
surrounding  allied  support  for  our 
troops  in  the  desert.  They  will  provide 
the  facts,  not  what  we  hope  to  get,  not 
what  we  have  been  promised,  but  the 
bottom  line:  How  much  money  we  have 
in  our  coffers. 

Burden  sharing  is  an  issue  of  vital 
strategic  concern  to  the  United  States. 
As  our  troops  fight  in  the  gulf,  our  at- 
tention is,  of  course,  focused  on  the 
tactical  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  focus  on  a  larger  issue  as  well, 
the  long-term  strategic  position  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Nation's  security  is 
not  the  product  of  military  might 
alone;  rather,  it  is  a  function  of  eco- 
nomic strength,  our  ability  to  create 
wealth  and  to  function  competitively 
in  the  world  market. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  won  the 
shooting  war  in  the  gulf,  but  lost  the 
economic  war  in  the  aftermath.  This  is 
exactly  what  will  happen  if  our  allies 
continue  to  pour  all  of  their  resources 
into  bolstering  their  own  economies, 
while  we  allocate  our  wealth  to  their 
defense  as  well  as  our  own.  We  cannot 
allow  our  allies  to  use  this  war  to  im- 
prove their  economic  position  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  Arming 
ourselves  with  the  facts  about  burden 
sharing  will  give  us  the  leverage  we 
need  to  prevent  our  allies  from  evading 
their  responsibilities. 

Tomorrow,  this  body  expects  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  supplemental 
budget  request  to  fund  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Congress  will  not  be  able 
to  give  this  request  fair  consideration 
unless  we  have  detailed  information  on 
the  kinds  of  costs  we  face,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  Nation's  taxpayers 
are  unfairly  carrying  the  financial 
weight  of  this  operation. 

Right  now,  we  have  no  way  to  gauge 
whether  the  President's  request  is  ap- 
propriate, or  whether  his  assessment  of 
allied  contributions  is  accurate.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  bring  greater 
knowledge  to  this  debate.  I  believe  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  ensure  that  we  and 


the  American  people  are  properly  in- 
formed. 
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Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  applaud 
both  committees  for  bringing  here  this 
bipartisan  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  H.R.  586. 1  would  like  to 
particularly  conmiend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field];  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin];  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson].  Especially  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] for  the  series  of  hearings  and 
briefings  that  have  been  held  for  com- 
mittee members  and  all  Members  of 
Congress  throughout  the  months  of  De- 
cember, into  January,  and  February. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  list 
of  approximately  160  briefings  and  up- 
dates that  have  been  provided  by  the 
administration  to  Members  of  Congress 
since  Operation  Desert  Shield,  and  now 
Desert  Storm,  began  on  August  2.  I 
think  the  information  has  been  forth- 
coming, and  I  think  we  who  have  de- 
sired to  have  access  to  data  have  cer- 
tainly been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
that  during  the  months  from  August 
until  this  point  in  time. 

What  this  particular  legislation  does, 
however,  is  in  a  cooperative  way  with 
the  administration  establish  a  format 
and  a  procedure  for  getting  regular  up- 
dates to  Congress  about  the  costs  in- 
curred by  this  country  aaid  by  the  al- 
lied nations. 

The  amendment  that  is  offered  today 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  and  myself  in  committee 
yesterday  meets  the  requirements  of 
H.R.  586  and  actually  goes  beyond  the 
initial  concerns  that  are  raised  in  H.R. 
586.  It  allows  the  conmiittee  to  play 
their  proper  oversight  role  and  allows 
them  to  have  the  information  that  all 
of  us  have  collectively  felt  is  necessary 
and  that  all  of  us  who  have  sat  through 
these  hearings  over  the  last  6  months 
have  asked  continual  questions  to  the 
administration  about.  It  also  clarifies 
the  cost  categories  that  are  required 
from  OMB,  and,  finally,  it  establishes  a 
workable  and  realistic  timeframe  for 
the  report  to  be  issued  to  Congress. 

Section  1  of  the  report  goes  to  the 
specific  United  States  costs  that  will 
be  incurred  including  airlift,  sealift, 
personnel,  personnel  support,  operating 
support,  fuel  procurement,  and  mili- 
tary construction.  There  are  estab- 
lished  dates   in    the   legislation   that 
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these  reports  will  be  provided  to  us 
both  now,  covering  the  period  since  Au- 
gust 2,  and  in  the  future  on  a  regular 
and  monthly  basis.  Also  it  will  require 
the  contributions,  both  pledged  and  re- 
ceived, to  be  specifically  delineated  by 
the  administration.  In  addition,  de- 
scription and  value  of  in-kind,  pledged 
and  received,  dollars  and  items  is  also 
included  in  the  legislation.  Section  2 
deals  with  foreign  contributions,  bur- 
den sharing,  and  it  requires  reports  and 
documentation  from  the  administra- 
tion that  deal  with  the  allied  commit- 
ment and  the  costs  incurred  by  the  al- 
lied nations,  both  contributions  by  our 
allies  to  other  allied  nations,  as  well  as 
contributions  by  our  allies  to  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
other  nonprofit  and  governmental 
groups  around  the  world  who  are  in 
fact  contributing  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

The  legislation  even  goes  so  far,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  include  special  contribu- 
tions. These  include  such  items  as  bas- 
ing rights,  prepositioning  rights  and 
air  transit  rights,  so  this  legislation,  I 
think,  goes  far  beyond  what  was  origi- 
nally proposed.  I  think  it  gives  Con- 
gress the  kind  of  information  that  all 
of  us  want  to  have  access  to. 

I  applaud  the  administration  for 
being  forthright  in  the  past.  I  applaud 
the  administration  for  working  with 
the  two  conmiittees  in  bringing  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  Congress  and  for 
the  administration  not  opposing  it,  but 
working  for  an  acceptable  compromise, 
and,  with  that,  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support. 

DESERT  Shield  Hearings/Brikfing 
Completed 
house 
8/4— DIA/CIA    briefing    for    House    Armed 
Services  Committee  staff. 

8/8 — Congressional  leadership  is  notified 
about  President's  decision  to  commit  troope. 
SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  brief  Mem- 
bers in  the  afternoon. 

8/9— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  brief 
Members. 

8/10— OSD/LA  begins  distributing  Public 
Affairs  memoranda  upon  request. 

8115— DOD  Comptroller  releases  &ct  sheet 
on  Desert  Shield  costs.  This  information  is 
disseminated  to  the  Hill. 

8/23— Desert  Shield  information  packet  dis- 
tributed to  all  Hill  oCQces. 
8/28— Briefing  at  the  White  House. 
8/31— House  CODEL  departs  for  the  Middle 
East. 

9/5— White  House  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  CODEL  members. 

9/10— HPSCI  has  a  briefing  from  SUte. 
DIA,  and  CIA  on  Intelligence  support  for 
Desert  Shield. 

9/12— House  Postal  Personnel  and  Mod- 
ernization Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on 
legislation  to  provide  tree  mailing  privileges 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
the  Middle  East. 

9/19— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  ap- 
peared before  the  HAC  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee on  Desert  Shield,  primarily  on  supple- 
mental funding  Issues. 

9/26— House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee    heard    from    Vice    Admiral 
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Donovan  of  the  Military  Sealift  Command 
about  Desert  Shield  sealift  requirements. 

1(V3— Two  HFAC  Subcommittees  met  and 
heard  from  Wolfowltz  and  Bartholomew  on 
the  issue  of  the  Saudi  Arms  sale. 

1(V10— House  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
Program  (CRAF)  and  heard  from  DOD  wit- 
nesses. 

10a7— HASC  had  a  closed  hearing  on  Desert 
Shield,  and  DIA  represented  the  building. 

10/24 — Cheney  and  Baker  appeared  before  a 
group  of  House  members  who  wanted  a  brief- 
ing about  Desert  Shield  before  the  Congress 
went  out  for  the  year. 

10/30— White  House  briefing. 

U/13— White  House  briefing. 

11/13— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  ap- 
peared before  a  group  of  House  members  who 
wanted  an  update  on  Desert  Shield. 

12/14— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  ap- 
peared before  HASC  on  Desert  Shield. 

1/3/91- SECDEF  and  SecState  brief  House 
in  closed-door  session. 

1/4/91— SECDEF  meets  with  House  Fresh- 
men at  Pentagon. 

1/10/91— SECDEF  meets  with  House  Repub- 
lican Caucus. 

SENATE 

8/4— DIA  and  CIA  brief  70  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

8/8— OSD/LA  notifies  selected  Senators  on 
the  President's  decision  to  commit  troops  to 
the  Middle  East.  SECDEF  and  Chairman 
Powell  brief  Senators  about  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

»9— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  brief 
Senators. 

8/10— OSD/1.A  begins  distributing  Public 
Affairs  memoranda  upon  request. 

8/15— DoD  Comptroller  issues  Desert  Shield 
cost  fact  sheet.  OSD/LA  distributes  to  the 
Hill. 

8/23 — Desert  Shield  information  packets 
are  distributed  to  all  Hill  offices. 

8/28— White  House  briefing. 

8^1— Senate  CODEL  departs  for  the  Middle 
East. 

9/5— White  House  meeting  for  CODEL  mem- 
bers. 

9^ — SAC  Defense  Subcommittee  held  a 
briefing  on  burden  sharing  in  the  Middle 
East. 

9^11— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  testi- 
fied before  SASC  on  Desert  Shield. 

9/12 — Steve  Duncan  and  Chris  Jehn  brief 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

9/12— Wolfowltz  testified  before  SSCI  on  in- 
telligence aspects  of  Desert  Shield. 

9/13— Wolfowltz  testified  in  a  closed  SASC 
hearing  about  Desert  Shield. 

9/25— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  met 
with  SAC  Defense  Subcommittee— this  was 
not  a  formal  hearing. 

10/4— Two  SFRC  Subcommittees  heard 
from  Wolfowitz  and  Bartholomew  about  the 
Saudi  Arms  sale. 

10/24 — Cheney  and  Baker  briefed  members 
of  the  Senate  about  Desert  Shield  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

10/30— White  House  briefing. 

11/12— White  House  briefing. 

Week  of  11/12— SECDEF  and  Chairman 
Powell  brief  Senators  Nunn  and  Warner. 

Week  of  11/12— Cheney  and  Baker  brief 
members  of  the  Senate. 

11/27— DIA  appeared  before  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  about  intelligence  as- 
pects of  Desert  Shield. 

12/3— SECDEF  and  Chairman  Powell  appear 
before  SASC  on  Desert  Shield. 

1/3/91— SECDEF  and  SecState  brief  Senate 
in  closed-door  session. 


1/4/91 — Senate  Freshmen  invited  to  Penta- 
gon tor  briefing  (none  attended). 
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IRAQ/KUWAIT  BRIEFINGS— Continued  In  closing.  I  would  like  to  note  that 

the  committee  worked  closely  with  the 

"'" ^;:^ ^"^"  White   House,    the   National    Security 

Jan  » Full  House  bnd  Deseft  Storm       DKVJCS  Council,  the  Office  of  Management  and 

US:  S  :::::::   l&^SJSS.^-rt"^™""™      Z^  Budget,  and  the  Departments  of  State, 

tan.  30 ssci  bnti  Desert  Storm           NKVJCS  Defense,  and  the  Treasury  in  develop- 

""^           ^alSlir  "'^  "*""  '^'  ing  this  legislation. 

tan.  31 Senator  Mitchell  bnet  Desert   D»  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Urge  my  coUeagues  to 

tan.  31 foSsebr.!  Desert  Storm       DKVJCS  support  H.R.  586,  as  amended. 

Jan.  31  Full  Senate  brief  Desert  Storm        DKVJCS  Mr.     BROOMFIELD.    Mr.     Speaker,     I 

Jan  31  SSCI  briel  Desert  Storm    .             HKVJCS  „;„ij      „„„„!<■     „„„i,      n,^^      „..      t      ,v,o„ 

Feb  I HASC  A»  HAC  staffs  Desert   DKVJCS  yield    myself    such    time    as    I    may 

storm  bnef.  COHSUme. 

'^  '             "^Jl^tJ^  '""'  °"^  "^"^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  very  pleased 

Feb  4                   Senators     Mitchell     and     Dole     D»  tO    be    a   COSpOnSOr   Of  the    Schumer-Pa- 

Feb  6             HPScuneiDeartltorm           HKVDK)  netta  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 

Feb.  6 CH  and  RM  of  HPsci  collection   cvDc  tecs    on    Foreign    Affairs    and    Armed 

assets  bnef  e< 

Feb.  6 SSCI  brief  Desert  Storm                 NKVDKl berVlCCS. 

'Colonel  Riche,  .as  tt»  former  u.s  defense  attach,  in  8a,bdad  Yesterday  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Note  In  addition.  8  oversijhl  committees  receive  DIAs  daity  finished  in-  Affairs  WaS  given  a  ChOlCe  between  tWO 

telligence  products    Since  August  2    1991    Itiese  products  have  included  pieCeS   Of  legislation:   One,   a  resolution 

dail,  assessment  updates  of  the  Desert  ShieldAtorm  crisis  ^j  inquiry  wWch  COUld  haVC  donC  grave 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  harm    to    our    national    security:    the 

myself  2  minutes.  other,   a  bill  which  will   ensure   that 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  Congress  has  access  to  substantive  in- 
586,  requiring  regular  reports  to  the  formation  on  the  gulf  war,  yet  will  also 
Congrress  on  the  costs  of  the  United  preserve  the  President's  need  for  se- 
States  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  crecy  in  matters  that  could  jeopardize 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  on  the  con-  our  conduct  of  the  war. 
tributions  made  by  foreign  countries  to  The  resolution  of  inquiry,  sponsored 
offset  such  costs,  and  on  other  con-  by  Mrs.  Boxek,  will  be  tabled  at  the 
tributions  made  by  foreign  countries  in  conclusion  of  this  debate.  Had  it  been 
response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  At  adopted,  it  could  have  forced  the  Presi- 
the  outset,  let  me  commend  my  col-  dent  to  reveal  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
leagues  Mr.  SCHUMER  and  Mr.  Panetta.  tremely  sensitive  information, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com-  For  example,  I  am  told  the  resolution 
mittee  on  the  Budget,  for  introducing  would  have  requested:  Assessments  of 
the  legislation  and  for  working  with  United  States  vulnerabilities  to  terror- 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ist  attack  in  connection  with  combat 
on  Armed  Services  to  reach  an  agree-  operations  against  Iraq,  and  the  cas- 
ment  on  compromise  language  which  ualties  that  terrorists  could  cause  by 
enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support  in  the  exploiting  those  vulnerabilities:  cas- 
Congress  and  the  support  of  the  admin-  ualty  estimates  that  have  been  made 
istration.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  regarding  combat  operations  against 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Iraq;  projections  about  the  possibility 
Committee,  Mr.  Aspin,  to  whom  this  that  combat  operations  against  Iraq 
legislation  was  also  referred,  for  his  co-  may  lead  to  wider  regional  conflict:  as- 
operation  and  assistance  in  developing  sessments  of  Iraqs  chemical  and  bio- 
this  legislation.  In  addition,  I  would  logical  weapons  capability  and  our  op- 
like  to  thank  the  ranking  minority  tions  for  neutralizing  that  cajiability; 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  information  about  United  States  ef- 
Affairs,  Mr.  Broomfield,  for  his  sup-  forts  to  encourage  other  governments 
port  and  assistance  in  developing  the  to  supixjrt  Operation  Desert  Shield,  in- 
language  before  the  House  today.  eluding  memoranda  summarizing  spe- 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  sets  up  cific  meetings  that  the  President,  the 
a  system  for  ensuring  that  the  Con-  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary 
gress  is  kept  fully  and  currently  in-  of  Defense  have  held  with  foreign  lead- 
formed  on  the  cost  accounting  and  bur-  ers;  and  analyses  of  postwar  options  for 
den    sharing    aspects    of    Operations  Iraq. 

Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  I  You  may  remember  our  vote  author- 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  while  izing  the  President  to  use  force  in  the 
there  is  considerable  public  support  in  gulf.  Speaker  after  speaker  said  they 
the  United  States  for  Operation  Desert  would  commit  themselves  to  support 
Storm,  the  American  public  is  in-  our  troops,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
tensely  and  legitimately  interested  in  the  vote.  Congress  would  present  Sad- 
the  extent  to  which  our  allies  are  shar-  dam  Hussein  with  a  united  front, 
ing  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  Boxer  resolution  would  have 
The  information  required  by  this  legis-  driven  a  wedge  into  the  united  front.  It 
lation  is  not  all  inclusive.  But  it  goes  a  would  have  set  up  a  needless  confronta- 
long  way  in  keeping  the  Congress  more  tion  with  the  White  House  at  the  very 
fully  informed  on  the  issue  of  moment  that  our  troops  in  the  gulf 
burdenshaxing.  These  reports  will  also  needed  the  undivided  support  of  their 
provide  a  sound  foundation  for  congres-  Government.  It  would  have  sent  a  mes- 
sional  oversight  and  for  consideration  sage  to  our  troops  that  their  Govern- 
or both  U.S.  military  and  foreign  as-  ment  was  still  infected  with  the  Viet- 
slstance  requirements.  nam  syndrome. 
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The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had 
quite  a  debate  over  this  resolution  yes- 
terday. We  had  a  choice  between  an  ir- 
responsible resolution  of  inquiry  and  a 
bill  which  asserts  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  in  a  responsible  manner. 

In  choosing  the  Schumer-Panetta 
bill,  the  committee  chose  wisely.  Much 
of  the  credit  should  go  the  chairman, 
Dante  Fascell,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bei^  and  staff  who  worked  tirelessly  to 
shape  a  bill  which  is  satisfJactory  to 
both  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

The  Schumer-Panetta  bill  would  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  informed  con- 
gressional oversight,  yet  it  would  do  it 
without  putting  our  troops  or  our  mili- 
tary strategies  at  risk. 

It  requires  the  President  to  provide 
reports  in  two  important  areas — how 
much  the  war  is  costing  and  how  much 
our  allies  are  doing  to  help  us  defray 
those  costs. 

The  Schumer-Panetta  bill  has  the 
support  of  both  the  Committees  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Armed  Services.  The 
administration  has  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  In  fact,  it  is  already  suppljring 
Congress  with  information  on  the  con- 
tributions of  our  allies. 

It  is  a  reasonable  bill,  and  it  will  help 
Congress  play  a  role  in  formulating  a 
sound  and  responsible  foreign  policy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

D  1220 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1% 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta],  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  also 
yields  l¥i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  so 
that  he  will  get  a  total  of  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  trom  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta]  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  let  me  express  my  thanks  to  the 
chairmen  of  both  committees  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to 
the  leadership  for  their  cooperation  in 
fashioning  the  final  version  of  H.R.  586 
as  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  piece 
of  legislation  in  that  it  provides  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  information 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  meet  our  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  justify  the  costs  and  the 
role  of  our  allies  with  regard  to  this 
war. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
are  two  very  important  principles: 
First,  we  are  unified  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country  on  getting  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait,  and  our  troops  need  not  fear 
that  they  will  somehow  not  have  the 
adequate  resources  necessary  to  do 
that  job.  The  resources  will  be  pro- 
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vlded.  But  the  Important  Issue  that  is 
prcMDted  by  this  bill  is  the  need  to  ac- 
curately and  adequately  determine 
what  the  costs  of  the  war  will  be.  and 
we  need  to  ensure  that  our  allies  carry 
their  Calr  share  of  the  burden. 

The  purpose  of  this  le^slatlon  is  to 
provide  that  Information  and  to  re- 
quire the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  a  monthly  basis  to  present 
to  us  the  Incremental  costs.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  we  understand 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  are 
the  incremental  costs,  the  costs  above 
the  defense  budget  level  agreed  to  last 
year.  We  need  to  know  what  those  are, 
and  It  is  not  easy  because  it  involves 
very  careful  decisions  about  airlift, 
seallft,  personnel  costs,  personnel  sup- 
port costs,  operating  costs,  fuel,  pro- 
curement, and  military  construction. 
These  are  all  areas  that  need  to  be 
carefully  analyzed  In  terms  of  looking 
at  incremental  costs. 

Second,  we  want  to  look  at  the  con- 
tribution of  our  allies.  That  Is  another 
key  element  that  is  involved  In  deter- 
mining these  costs.  At  the  present  time 
our  allies  have  pledged  something  in 
the  range  of  S50  to  $52  billion.  We  have 
only  received  something  in  the  vicinity 
of  SIO  billion.  It  is  imjwrtant  that  we 
keep  the  pressure  on  our  allies  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  as  well. 

Tomorrow  we  will  receive  a  supple- 
mental request.  That  is  probably  the 
first  installment  involving  the  cost  of 
this  war  that  we  will  consider,  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  information  we 
will  be  inrovided  at  that  time  from  the 
administration.  But  I  want  to  warn  all 
of  my  colleagues  that  regardless  of  the 
length  of  this  war,  there  is  the  huge  Job 
we  will  have  over  these  next  few 
months  in  itemizing  the  costs.  In  look- 
ing at  the  incremental  nature  of  those 
costa,  and  In  looking  at  the  role  of  our 
allies.  I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
here  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  we  face  very  difficult  con- 
straint* as  a  result  of  the  budget  and  as 
a  result  of  record  deficits  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  a  duty  not  only 
to  provide  the  resources  necessary  here 
but  to  Justify  those  costs  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  ensure  that  the  role 
of  our  allies  in  this  new  world  order  Is 
not  Just  a  role  that  confirms  a  slogan 
but  is  a  reality  in  terms  of  meeting 
those  costs.  This  bill  will  help  us  to 
fulfill  that  responsibility. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panstta]  has  expired. 

Mr.  8PRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BBOOlinxLO]  will  allow  us  to  have 
a  brief  colloquy,  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  firom  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panbtta]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?       

Mr.  PAMETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
testimony  from  Mr.  Boucher,  the 
Comptroller  General,  to  the  e^ect  that 
the  OAO  has  not  yet  been  allowed  ac- 
cess to  any  of  the  costs  incurred  in 
conaection  with  Desert  Shield  or 
Desert  Storm.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding as  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  bill  that  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  consid- 
ering the  intent  of  It  as  provided  by  ex- 
isting law,  to  have  access  on  request  to 
coste  incurred,  their  accuracy,  and 
their  allocation  as  Incremental  costs  to 
these  accounts? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct,  that  this 
bill  would  in  fact  authorize  us  to  go  to 
the  GAO  and  ask  them  to  audit  the 
presentation  for  the  administration, 
and  indeed  we  would  try  to  seek  that 
out  because  we  think  we  need  the  as- 
sistance of  the  GAO  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate these  presentations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
an  additional  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman    from    California    [Mr.    Pa- 

NETTA]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  is  whether  or  not.  as  far  as  De- 
fense Is  concerned.  GAO  will  have  ac- 
cess to  both  classified  and  unclassified 
material.  Is  It  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation that  GAO  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress will  have  access  to  classified  and 
unclassified  material  so  It  will  not  be 
neceesary  to  negotiate  a  contract  be- 
tween GAO  and  any  agency  of  Defense 
In  order  to  get  the  Information?  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
my  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Flordla  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  6  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  has  7  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 


Mr.  S|)eaker,  I  Just  want  to  commend 
both  th#  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
for  maay,  many  years,  for  the  sub- 
stitute they  are  bringing  to  the  floor, 
and  which  I  intend  to  support  whole- 
heartedly. 

I  really  had  serious  reservations 
about  the  resolution  of  Inquiry,  which 
we  will  be  voting  on  a  little  later.  That 
resolution  of  inquiry.  House  Resolution 
19  without  casting  any  reflections  on 
the  sponsor,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  or  the  cospon- 
sors,  because  certainly  their  Integrity, 
their  sincerity,  and  their  patriotism 
cannot  be  questioned  at  all— could  have 
really  hurt  our  war  effort  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

As  I  read  that  resolution,  it  would 
have  required  within  10  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  furnish 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  all 
kinds  of  classified  Information,  infor- 
mation such  as  any  document  prepared 
for  his  use  that  would  have  described 
or  discussed  the  possibility  of  U.S. 
combat  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  would  have  required  furnishing  any 
document  prepared  by  and  for  the 
President  describing  or  discussing  the 
effects  of  bombing  or  attacking  Iraqi 
facllltleB  that  produce  biological  or 
chemical  weapons  or  components  of 
these  weapons;  I  think  that  would  cer- 
tainly have  telegraphed  our  intentions 
to  this  tyrant,  Saddam  Hussein. 
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Last,  it  would  have  required  furnish- 
ing any  document  prepared  by  and  for 
the  President  concerning  possible  tar- 
gets of  terrorist  activities  as  a  result  of 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  combat  activities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  would  have  exposed,  in  my 
opinion,  our  entire  FBI  operations  in 
this  country  and  our  entire  intel- 
ligence operations  overseas.  And  It 
would  have  revealed  those  facilities  or 
areas  that  we  believe  are  vulnerable  to 
terrorist  activity. 

I  just  say  to  both  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  resolution  of 
inquiry  certainly  ought  to  be  defeated. 
The  committees  are  to  be  commended, 
because  after  we  pass  H.R.  586,  which  I 
hope  will  be  by  a  unanimous  vote — we 
should  by  all  means  defeat  the  Boxer 
resolution  of  inquiry  by  voting  to  table 
it. 

If  something  were  to  go  awry,  and 
the  resolution  of  inquiry  were  to  pass, 
we  would  end  up  sending  more  exten- 
sive and  useful  intelligence  informa- 
tion to  Saddam  Hussein  than  he  is  al- 
ready getting  from  his  best  intel- 
ligence source,  CNN. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  some  questions  I 
have  about  this  bill.  It  appears  to 
marry  two  thoroughly  incompatible 
ideas. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bill  seeks  to 
specify  and  delimit  what  is  an  incre- 
mental cost  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  with  an  eye  to  holding  down 
what  the  Pentagon  can  ask  for  in  its 
supplemental  appropriations  request 
for  this  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bill  seeks  detailed  and  timely  informa- 
tion on  what  our  allies  are  doing  to 
help  pay  for  the  war.  Congress  needs 
both  types  of  information.  Putting 
them  together  in  the  same  report  will, 
I  fear,  cause  mischief. 

The  incremental  costs  required  to  be 
reported  are  just  a  narrow  set  of  the 
costs  of  this  war.  While  the  incremen- 
tal costs  may  have  run  as  high  as  $200 
million  a  day  during  the  Desert  Shield 
portion  and  as  high  as  $1  billion  a  day 
since  January  16.  these  costs  do  not 
count  all  of  what  we  are  spending  to 
prosecute  this  war.  Indeed,  we  spend 
nearly  $1  billion  a  day  on  supporting 
our  Defense  Establishment,  most  of 
which  has  been  devoted  to  running 
Desert  Storm.  The  Government  has  in- 
curred other  costs  in  terms  of  work  by 
other  agencies,  used  up  or  destroyed 
equipment,  backfilling  positions  in 
Government  held  by  reservists,  and 
higher  energy  costs.  And,  as  we  all 
know,  the  American  people  have  paid  a 
very  high  price  for  this  war  in  terms  of 
careers  interrupted,  families  separated, 
city  hospitals  stripped  of  medical  per- 
sonnel, and  American  men  and  women 
killed  in  the  Saudi  desert. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  allies  get 
credit  under  this  legislation  for  every 
penny  they  contribute,  whether  in  kind 
or  in  cash.  Take  the  case  of  Japan:  The 
report  will  list  the  new  Japanese 
pledge  of  $9  billion.  And  this  figure  will 
be  compared  with  an  incremental  cost 
of,  perhaps,  $70  billion,  of  which  the 
United  States  out-of-pocket  cost  may 
be  as  little  as  $19  billion.  This  will  in- 
accurately suggest  that  Japan,  which 
has  no  troops  in  the  gulf,  which  has  no 
citizens  at  risk,  is  paying  more,  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP,  to  support  the  war 
than  the  United  States  is.  This  does 
not  pass  the  test.  Moreover,  while  the 
United  States  spends  5  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense,  including  a  large  por- 
tion to  defend  Japan  and  the  sealanes 
it  needs  to  sell  its  goods  abroad.  Japan 
spends  only  1  percent  of  its  GNP  on  de- 
fense. Worse,  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  $9  billion  contribution  will  be  paid 
out  of  this  tiny  defense  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  the  report  required 
under  this  bill  does  not  compare  apples 
to  apples.  It  compares  a  tiny  fraction 
of  all  U.S.  costs  to  every  cost  of  our  al- 
lies. The  result  will  be  that  our  allies 
will   say  they  have  already   paid   too 


much.  It  happened  last  week.  Congress- 
man Dave  Martin  and  I  were  in  Seoul 
and  Tokyo  trying  to  get  increased  con- 
tributions from  Korea  and  Jai>an. 
While  we  were  there.  President  Bush 
announced  that  the  allies  had  paid  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  1990. 
Japanese  officials  we  met  with  asked 
us  how  we  could  possibly  ask  for  a 
greater  contribution. 

So,  the  first  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  incremental  U.S.  costs  reported 
under  this  bill  cannot  and  should  not 
be  compared  to  the  allied  contributions 
reported  under  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  whether 
they  agree. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  she  makes  a  relevant  point. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ensure 
that  Congress  receives  information 
from  the  administration  concerning 
the  incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm  and  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  allies  to  offset  those 
costs.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  use  the 
reports  required  by  the  bill  to  answer 
the  question  of  whether  Germany  or 
Japan  or  any  ally  is  bearing  its  fair 
share  in  the  broader  context  of 
burdensharing,  including  our  oper- 
ations in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  My  second  ques- 
tion has  to  do  with  in-kind  contribu- 
tions. We  know  that  various  countries 
have  loaned  us  vehicles,  permitted  us 
to  overfly  their  territory,  released  war 
materiel,  supplied  commercial  flights 
for  refugees,  and  done  numerous  other 
things  to  help  the  effort.  These  coun- 
tries ought  to  be  congratulated  for 
this.  Still,  I  do  not  want  Dick  Darman 
deciding  that  these  sorts  of  actions  are 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money  and,  there- 
by, make  it  look  like  our  allies  are 
doing  more  than  they  are  in  fact  doing. 
In  fact,  while  Korea  promptly  sent 
commercial  aircraft  and  ships  to  help 
with  the  deployment,  they  presented  us 
with  a  bill  for  the  insurance.  I  wonder 
what  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
would  say  about  the  valuation  of  in- 
kind  contributions. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentlewoman  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  don't  want  the 
administration  to  unilaterally  set  a 
value  on  in-kind  contributions.  That  is 
why  in  addition  to  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  estimate  the  value  of 
in-kind  contributions,  the  bill  requires 
a  description  of  such  contributions  so 
that  Congress  can  review  those  esti- 
mates. The  bill  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  Congress  will  nec- 
essarily accept  the  administration's  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  in-kind 
contributions. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Next,  the  bill  is 
completely  silent  on  what  commit- 
ments the  United  States  has  made  to 
other  countries  to  get  their  help.  We 
know  about  the  fact  that  we  forgave 
Egypt's  debt  of  $6  billion  to  get  their 
support.  I  certainly  heard  people  in 
Korea  say  that  we  should  stop  pressing 
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them  to  open  up  their  markets  to  Unit- 
ed States  firms  in  exchange  for  a  lar^r 
payment.  I  wonder  why  the  bill  does 
not  require  a  disclosure  of  these  side 
deals. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct.  The  bill  does  not  ask  the  ad- 
ministration for  information  concern- 
ing the  broader  commitments  made 
during  the  g\ilf  crisis.  However,  this 
issue  is  far  broader  than  the  narrow 
focus  of  the  Schumer-Panetta  bill.  The 
Schumer-Panetta  bill  addresses  the  in- 
cremental defense  costs  of  the  war  and 
the  allies'  contributions  pledged  and 
received  to  offset  those  costs  of  the 
war.  We  are  requesting  information 
only  on  the  incremental  defense  costs — 
a  much  narrower  issue  than  you  sug- 
gest. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  In  terms  of  off- 
setting allied  contributions  against 
American  expenditures,  I  think  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  in-kind  con- 
tributions should  be  counted  on  both 
sides  of  the  ledger.  In  other  words,  if 
the  Saudis  are  to  get  credit  for  the 
huge  amount  of  fuel  and  water  they 
have  provided,  the  incremental  cost 
side  must  show  this  fuel  and  water  as  a 
cost  and  the  contribution  side  should 
show  the  same  amount  as  a  contribu- 
tion. Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct.  In-kind  support  is  counted  in 
H.R.  586  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger — as 
costs  and  contributions. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  My  final  point  is 
this.  I  have  studied  what  our  allies 
have  done  to  support  the  war  in  the 
gulf.  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Japan 
are  all  contributing  substantial 
amounts  of  money  to  the  effort.  Yet,  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  contribute  and 
in  terms  of  the  total  cost  of  the  effort, 
these  contributions  are  inadequate.  Do 
you  agree  that  no  one  should  use  these 
reports  as  a  basis  for  saying  that  the 
allies  are  paying  their  fair  share? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
enable  Congress  to  get  timely  and  ac- 
curate information  on  the  incremental 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm.  The  reports  required  by  the  bill 
cannot  be,  by  themselves,  used  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  whether  any  ally 
is  paying  its  fair  share  in  the  broader 
context  of  burdensharing. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
ROUKEMA]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  managers  of  this  bill,  and  es- 
pecially want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  Mr.  Panetta.  for 
that  very  important  colloquy  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  this  bill.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  all  under- 
stand this. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  supjwrt 
of  this  legislation.  As  Congress  works 
to  support  the  President  and  our  troops 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  it  is  only 
right  that  such  support  be  returned. 
But  we  also  have  the  right  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  know  what  this  war  will 
cost  us,  and  what  assistance  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  abroad.  H.R.  586  compels 
the  administration  to  produce  the  eco- 
nomic facts — the  costs  of  Desert 
Storm— equipment,  personnel,  trans- 
portation, and  supplies. 

Perhaps  more  important,  however, 
are  the  provisions  concerning  foreign 
nations  involvement  in  this  conflict.  I 
will  say  that,  on  the  surface,  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  allies  have  been  ex- 
pressions of  good  intentions  for  the 
most  part. 

Yet,  as  I  have  long  maintained,  we 
cannot  finance  this  war  on  promises. 
We  must  have  cold,  hard  cash.  That  Is 
true  burdensharing. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  particularly 
supportive  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  would  require  the  administration 
to  inform  Congress  exactly  what  our 
allies  have  done — and  given — to  this 
united  effort.  Month  by  month.  Con- 
gress must  know  what  our  allies  have 
pledged  us  and,  more  important,  what 
they  have  given. 

This  is  not  an  American  war.  And  we 
cannot  and  will  not  allow  our  allies— 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  that  mat- 
ter—to forget  that  fact. 

This  bill  is  a  first  step  toward  ensur- 
ing that  Congress  gets  the  information 
It  needs — to  which  it  is  entitled.  Only 
then  can  we  hope  to  turn  promises  and 
commitments  into  dollars  and  cents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  and  assure  Congress  the 
role  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  advise  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]  has  7  minutes  remaining,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  has  2  minutes  remaining,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  1  minute  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CELL]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  legislation,  and  certainly 
hope  that  the  legislation  will  pass.  But 
I  am  disturbed  by  where  this  whole 
process  began.  This  whole  process 
began  with  a  resolution  of  inquiry. 

Now.  that  may  sound  like  it  is  a  fair- 
ly normal  thing,  but  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry is  a  very  abnormal  thing.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  one  of  those  privileged 
measures  that  has  to  come  to  the  floor. 
unless  it  is  suited  on  in  some  other 
manner,  which  means  that  Congress  is 
forced  to  take  action  on  such  a  resolu- 
tion. 


Therefore,  we  began  this  process  with 
a  resolution  of  inquiry.  Understand 
something  else  about  a  resolution  of 
inquiry;  a  resolution  of  inquiry  is  typi- 
cally a  resolution  designed  against  an 
administration  which  we  do  not  trust. 
So  a  resolution  of  inquiry  is  borne  in 
distrust  of  the  leadership  in  the  White 
House. 

It  is  also,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  resolution  of  inquiry  we  have  be- 
fore us,  a  resolution  which  was  willing 
to  risk  making  very  Important  classi- 
fied information  public.  So  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress  to  figure  out  some  means 
to  deal  with  something  that  was  under- 
mining of  leadership,  and  also  possibly 
dangerous  to  our  own  troops. 

In  other  words,  what  we  had  here  at 
the  beginning  was  an  activity  designed 
to  find  ways  to  criticize,  rather  than  to 
compliment,  what  was  happening  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  "blame  America 
first"  crowd  has  not  had  much  to  work 
with  in  the  last  several  weeks. 
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America  is  actually  winning  the  war. 
We  are  doing  it  with  weapons  that 
many  of  the  blame- America-first  crowd 
did  cot  even  want  to  build,  and  we  are 
doing  that  job.  We  are  obtaining  the 
victory  as  a  part  of  an  alliance  that  is 
actually  holding  together  in  very  re- 
markable ways. 

What  do  the  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration seek  to  achieve  in  what  they 
are  doing?  One  has  to  believe  that  if 
possible  they  would  like  to  find  defeat 
in  the  face  of  victory.  The  perceived 
defeat  of  this  Nation  in  Vietnam  has 
served  their  cause  very  well  for  many 
years.  They  would  like  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  ability  of  our  military  to  do  its  Job 
and  do  it  well,  and  they  would  like  to 
raise  suspicions  about  the  very  nature 
of  our  alliance.  Some  of  those  sus- 
picions have  been  dealt  with  on  the 
floor  even  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

What  they  seem  to  want  then  is  a 
flow  of  information  that  will  give  them 
the  basis  on  which  to  raise  those  kinds 
of  criticisms.  I  find  that  a  little  bit  dis- 
turbing. The  fact  is  that  our  regular 
process  for  determining  authorizations 
and  appropriations  probably  would  get 
us  the  information  that  is  going  to  be 
gotten  by  this  resolution  anyway.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  is  certainly 
able  to  ask  any  questions  of  the  De- 
fense Department  or  of  the  Department 
of  State.  They  can  bring  the  folks  up 
here  that  are  going  to  answer  these 
questions  and  ask  them  those  ques- 
tions within  the  committee  anyhow,  so 
this  resolution  probably  does  not  get 
us  any  new  information. 

But  it  does  not  do  much  harm  either, 
and  80  we  are  all  going  to  vote  for  it 
because  there  is  nothing  in  particular 
wrong  with  asking  for  the  kinds  of 
things  that  are  in  this  resolution. 

But  the  original  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  I  think  is  very  trouble- 
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some  and  something  that  we  should 
not  lose  track  of  as  we  move  forward 
here.  Instead  of  trust  in  the  Presi- 
dential leadership,  the  process  began 
with  distrust.  Instead  of  doing  what  is 
best  for  our  troops,  this  process  began 
with  a  resolution  of  inquiry  which  lit- 
erally could  have  put  their  lives  at 
risk. 

I  am  happy  that  we  ended  up  with  a 
resolution  that  all  of  us  can  support 
and  thaX  the  administration  feels  com- 
fortable with.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
as  a  Congress  we  should  ever  allow  peo- 
ple to  put  us  at  the  kind  of  risk  that  we 
were  originally  facing. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  first  ap- 
preciate his  support  of  the  legislation. 
As  he  stated,  this  legislation  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  partisan.  I  think  just 
about  everyone  who  supports  the  legis- 
lation is  fully  in  support  of  the  war  ef- 
fort, but  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
know  both  the  costs  of  that  effort  and 
who  is  paying  for  it.  We  all  want  to  see 
our  allies  pay  a  fair  share. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  going  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  we  could 
have  found  out  that  information  prob- 
ably without  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  That  is  the  very 
point  I  wish  to  make  to  the  gentleman. 
I  have  made  several  inquiries  of  the 
relevant  authorities,  and  I  know  the 
chairmaji  of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
asked  them  to  come  and  testify  on 
these  particular  issues,  and  we  could 
not  really  get  answers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  fact  is  that  next 
week  we  will  have  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  coming  to  the  Hill.  In 
the  couree  of  determining  the  nature  of 
that  supplemental  appropriation,  the 
administration  witnesses  are  obviously 
going  to  have  to  answer  questions  re- 
lated to  the  amounts  of  money  they 
have  in  It.  That  is  the  way  the  normal 
process  works.  One  would  have  to  be- 
lieve that  that  is  exactly  what  would 
happen  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  SOHUMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  until  the  legislation— 
until  this  legislation  was  drafted  and 
had  its  genesis  in  the  points  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  had  talked  about,  we 
just  were  not  getting  those  answers 
when  we  asked  questions.  We  were  get- 
ting very  good  information,  for  in- 
stance, on  how  much  the  allies  had 
pledged.  We  were  not  getting  very  good 
information  at  all  about  how  much 
they  had  actually  paid.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  a  pledge  is 
not  worth  very  much;  actual  money  in 
the  bank  is. 

So  the  purpose  of  this,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentJeman,  is  not  nefarious,  it  is 
not  partisan,  it  is  not  intended  to  un- 
dercut anybody,  as  I  do  not  think  the 
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resolution  of  inquiry  was,  and  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
will  talk  about. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  resolution  of 
inquiry,  though,  had  many  trouble- 
some aspects  to  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized  for  2V^  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
both  gentlemen  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Schumer-Pa- 
netta  proposal,  and  I  support  the  ta- 
bling of  House  Resolution  19,  the  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  today. 

The  resolution  of  inquiry  was  intro- 
duced in  the  spirit  of  this  Congress 
needing  information  to  make  a  very 
difficult  choice.  It  was  written  before 
the  war  broke  out,  and  clearly  the  kind 
of  information  we  were  asking  for  was 
information  that  we  needed  in  order  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision. 

I  for  one  can  say  that  I  did  not  come 
here  to  Congress  to  make  decisions 
based  on  hopes  and  dreams,  but  on 
solid  information.  I  am  very  pleeised  to 
say  that  because  of  the  development 
that  came  out  of  the  resolution  of  in- 
quiry and  other  independent  issues  sur- 
rounding it,  we  are  going  to  get  the  in- 
forniation  that  we  need.  We  are  going 
to  get  the  information  through  the 
Schumer-Panetta  bill,  information  re- 
garding burdensharing,  very  important 
information  regarding  what  our  allies 
will  actually  pay  over  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

Our  men  and  women  are  taking  the 
gamble  on  their  own  lives  here,  and  we 
need  to  know  that  our  allies  are  doing 
their  fair  share.  Everyone  has  stated 
that. 

Since  the  resolution  was  introduced, 
not  ony  did  the  Schumer-Panetta  bill 
come  forward,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AsPiN]  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell],  have  written  some 
very  important  letters  to  the  President 
asking  for  some  very  important  infor- 
mation that  goes  back  to  the  history  of 
this  situation  and  that  talks  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Middle  East.  So  I  think  No. 
1,  certainly  the  war  broke  out  and  that 
changed  the  need  for  the  resolution  of 
inquiry  that  was  written  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  our  coUegues,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER  and  Mr.  Panetta,  have  moved 
very  aggressively  on  the  budgetary  is- 
sues surrounding  the  war.  The  fact  that 
the  two  chairmen  have  pledged  to  do 
all  they  can  to  get  the  information 
they  need  means  that  today  we  have  a 


wonderful  compromise  here.  We  can 
pass  Schumer-Panetta  and  we  can 
table  House  Resolution  19,  and  all  of 
us.  the  17  Members  who  are  on  that 
bill,  can  feel  very  comfortable  that  we 
are  going  to  get  the  information  we 
need. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  this  body 
something  that  is  critical  here.  Of 
course  this  body  does  receive  classified 
information.  It  does  so  all  the  time, 
and  the  rules  of  the  House  state  how 
that  can  be  handled,  and  everything 
going  along  with  this  resolution  or 
going  along  with  the  Schumer-Panetta 
bill  will  be  dealt  with  in  that  fashion. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  very  much  for 
yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
rise  with  a  question  for  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  She  states  that 
her  resolution  of  inquiry  was  drafted 
before  the  war  began.  The  war  began  on 
August  2.  Was  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
drafted  before  August  2? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
talking  about  before  the  Congress 
voted,  I  would  have  to  say,  on  the  war, 
because  to  me,  under  our  Constitution, 
Congress  has  to  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  we 
began  to  deploy  troops  to  the  Middle 
East  and  put  them  in  harm's  way  as  of 
August  2.  So  the  fact  is  that  that  is 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  that  is 
when  troops  began  to  get  in  harms 
way.  So  the  gentlewoman  is  saying  to 
us  that  her  resolution  of  inquiry  was 
drafted  in  fact  after  our  troops  were 
placed  in  harm's  way. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  came  to  this  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary, and  this  Congress  did  not  vote  on 
that  war  resolution  until  January,  and 
this  resolution  was  drafted  before. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Congress  did  not 
vote  until  the  lives  of  our  troops  were 
at  stake,  and  the  gentlewoman  has  ad- 
mitted that  her  resolution  of  inquiry 
came  after  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  has  1 
minute  remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  has  1 
minute  remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  30 
seconds  remaining;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  dear  friend,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  having  made  available  this 
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time  to  me.  I  commend  him  and  the 
two  committees  for  the  fine  leadership 
which  they  have  displayed  in  terms  of 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
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I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  stronger 
provisions,  however,  are  needed,  and  it 
is  my  feeling  that  as  events  go  forward 
we  are  going  to  have  to  encourage  our 
so-called  friends  and  allies  around  the 
world  that  they  should  participate  to  a 
greater  degree  both  in  terms  of  real  ef- 
forts and  also  financial  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  problem  in  the  gulf. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  administration 
reported  that  the  allies  haid  pledged  S51 
billion  to  the  war  effort.  That  is  good 
news.  The  bad  news,  however,  is  that 
only  57  billion  of  these  pledges  have 
been  paid.  Japan,  for  instance,  has 
pledged  a  total  of  $13  billion,  but  still 
owes  $9  billion.  As  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  debate  with  it- 
self, the  United  States  cannot  be  cer- 
tain whether  the  pledge  will  ever  be 
paid  or  whether,  indeed,  any  meaning- 
ful contribution  will  flow  from  that 
country. 

A  similar  problem  exists  with  regard 
to  Germany,  where  Germany  has  made 
healthy  payments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  housing  and  other  benefits  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  soldiers  that  the 
Soviets  have  withdrawn  from  Elastern 
Germany,  but  where  very  little  in 
terms  of  real  assistance  comes  to  the 
United  States. 

This  is  not  a  war  that  is  being  fought 
by  the  United  States  for  American  in- 
terests. The  United  States  and  our 
friends  and  allies  and  members  of  the 
coalition  are  engaged  in  a  major  effort 
to  see  to  it  that  the  U.N.  resolutions 
are  carried  forward. 

It  is  outrageous  that  some  nations 
will  continue  to  sit  on  the  fence  while 
the  United  States  spends  its  treasure 
and  blood  to  restore  balance  to  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  troublesome 
areas  of  the  world  and  to  prevent  not 
only  economic  dominance  of  that  area 
real  political,  economic,  financial,  and 
other  dominance  of  the  world  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

It  is  time  others  participated  in  this 
effort  with  cash  and  not  promises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
586,  which  requires  ttie  administration  to  sub- 
mit reports  to  the  Cor^ess  on  the  cost  of  ttie 
Persian  Guff  war  as  weN  as  the  contributions 
made  by  our  allies.  I  onty  wisti  ttiat  some  of 
the  stronger  provisions  wtiich  I  auttxxed  in 
H.R.  317  could  have  given  this  bill  more  teeth. 
My  bill  allowed  ttie  President  to  use  additional 
irrport  duties  to  ensure  ttiat  laggard  allies  pay 
their  fair  stiare  wtien  the  tiill  comes  due.  While 
H.R.  586  does  not  go  this  far,  I  am  hopeful 
that  rt  will  ensure  tttat  ttie  costs  of  ttiis  war  will 
be  shared  fairly. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  administration  re- 
ported ttiat  ttie  allies  have  pledged  $51  billion 
to  the  war  effort.  However,  only  $7  bilion  of 
those  pledges  have  been  paid.  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, has  pledged  a  total  of  S13  bilkon,  but 
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stiH  owes  S8  billion.  As  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment continues  to  debate  amongst  itself,  the 
United  States  can  not  be  certain  that  its 
pledge  wiH  ever  be  paid. 

It  is  outrageous  that  some  nations  continue 
to  sit  on  the  fence  while  the  lives  of  our  men 
and  women  are  twing  lost.  The  burden  must 
tje  shared  with  cash,  not  promises.  Arxj  it 
must  be  shared  now. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  I  think  this  is  a  good  piece 
of  legrislation.  I  would  hope  that  no  one 
would  misconstrue  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  not  over  the  last  6 
months  provided  this  Congress  and  its 
Members  with  the  information  and  ac- 
cess to  documents  relevant  to  the  oper- 
ation of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

For  the  record,  I  have  submitted  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  over  170  brief- 
ings, both  classified  and  unclassified. 
and  access  to  information  by  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  other  body  on  the 
operation  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

At  this  time  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  February  20  from 
Brent  Scowcroft  to  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  outlining  additional  informa- 
tion and  documents  that  have  been 
provided,  and  I  would  also  state  for  the 
record  that  the  information  as  to  dol- 
lars placed  and  received  as  of  this  point 
in  time  is  available  and  has  been  avail- 
able for  at  least  a  week  in  classified 
form  to  any  Member  of  this  institution 
who  wished  to  get  access  to  that  infor- 
mation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
586. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC.  February  20.  1991. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  respondlni:  on 
iMhalf  of  the  President  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1991.  concerning  H.  Res.  19.  a  resolu- 
tion of  Inquiry  on  Operation  Desert  Shield.  I 
hope  you  will  agree  that  since  the  onset  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield  the  Administration 
baa  made  every  effort  to  provide  accurate 
and  timely  information  to  the  Congress.  As 
part  of  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
close  consultation  with  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  over  25  meetings  with  the  con- 
gressional leadership  and  Memt>ers.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cheney,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Powell  have  appeared  numerous  times 
before  your  Committee  and  at  meetings  to 
which  the  full  membership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  were  invited.  In  addition,  their  de- 
partments have  provided  regular  briefings  to 
the  full  congressional  membership.  We  fully 
Intend  to  maintain  this  level  of  consultation 
and  dialogue. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  specific 
documentation.  I  am  enclosing  documents 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense.  Included  among  the 
White  House  documents  are  (1)  a  list  of  con- 
gressional hearings,  briefings,  and  meetings 
Involving  Administration  officials,  and  (2)  a 


fact  Sheet  and  table  on  burdensharing.  The 
State  Department  documents  consist  of  (1)  a 
list  of  congressional  hearings  and  briefings 
involving  Secretary  Baker,  and  (2)  tables 
concerning  burdensharing.  The  Defense  De- 
partment documents  include  (1)  a  list  of 
military  briefings  and  testimony  that  have 
been  provided  to  Congress,  (2)  a  list  of  intel- 
ligence briefings  that  have  been  provided.  (3) 
casu^ty  reports  through  February  11,  (4)  a 
January  14  report  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Defense  Department  on  contributions  to  the 
Defease  Cooperation  Account,  and  (5)  Desert 
Stornn  Advisory  Reports  that  have  been  pro- 
vided to  members  of  Congress.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  also  will  be  providing 
you  with  a  list  of  finished  intelligence  prod- 
ucts and  briefings  on  Persian  Gulf  topics 
raised  by  H.  Res.  19  that  have  been  provided 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  or  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees  since  August  2,  1990.  The 
CIA  information  will  be  provided  to  you  in 
classified  form  under  separate  cover. 

I  emphasize  that  all  of  this  information  is 
current  and  therefore  relates  to  both  the 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield  phases  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  deployment.  The  informa- 
tion therefore  is  broader  than  that  requested 
by  H.  Res.  19.  which  was  restricted  to  the 
Desert  Shield  phase.  While  this  information 
is  not  presented  in  the  detailed  format  re- 
quested by  your  letter,  it  is  the  best  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  limited  time  af- 
forded by  your  request.  In  an  effort  to  be  as 
responsive  as  possible,  I  provide  below  addi- 
tional observations  about  the  specific  cat- 
egories of  information  requested  by  H.  Res. 
19. 

1.  Casualty  Estimates. — We  have  promptly 
advised  the  two  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  every  casualty  sustained  in  Operation 
Desert  ShieldStorm.  This  information  is  re- 
capitulated in  the  casualty  reports  through 
February  11,  included  among  the  materials 
encloeed  from  the  Defense  Department.  This 
information  relates  to  actual  casualties,  not 
estimates,  and  therefore  should  be  of  greater 
interest  than  the  casualty  information  re- 
quested by  H.  Res.  119. 

2.  Catalyst  for  Wider  Regional  Conflict.— 
All  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
been  invited  to  briefings  by  Secretaries 
Baker  and  Cheney  on  numerous  occasions  to 
discuss  Operation  Desert  ShieldStorm.  On 
each  occasion,  the  Secretaries  have  frankly 
discussed  the  international  relations  rami- 
fications of  the  Operation,  and  Members 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 
In  addition,  the  Intelligence  Community  pro- 
vides daily  finished  intelligence  products  to 
eight  congressional  committees,  including 
your  Committee.  This  material  routinely 
analyzes  relationships  among  countries  of 
the  region. 

3.  Biological  and  Chemical  Weapons.— The 
Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs.  Intel- 
ligence, and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  houses  have  been  briefed  in  detail  about 
Iraq's  biological  and  chemical  weapons  capa- 
bility. The  periodic  update  briefings  for  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have  in- 
cluded detailed  discussions  of  the  damage  in- 
flicted by  Coalition  air  strikes  on  Iraqi  bio- 
logicel  and  chemical  weapons  facilities. 
Again,  the  information  provided  in  these 
briefings  relates  to  damage  actually  inflicted 
rather  than  projections  of  the  damage  that 
could  be  inflicted. 

4.  Disruption  of  Oil  Supplies  from  the  Per- 
sian Culf.— Secretary  Watkins'  congressional 
testimony  has  discussed  this  issue.  In  addi- 
tion, congressional  meetings  with  Secretar- 
ies Baker  and  Cheney  and  General  Powell 
have  addressed  this  subject,  as  have  the  peri- 
odic apdate  briefings  for  all  Members. 


5.  Terrorism.— The  two  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  been  briefed  in  detail  on  the  ter- 
rorist threat  by  representatives  of  the  CIA, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  FBI.  In  addi- 
tion, intelligence  analysts  have  provided  nu- 
merous updates  on  the  terrorist  threat  dur- 
ing periodic  briefings  for  Members. 

6.  Burdensharing.— Detailed  information 
on  this  Subject  is  enclosed.  The  congres- 
sional meetings  with  Secretaries  Baker  and 
Cheney,  is  particular,  have  included  lengthy 
discussions  of  their  meetings  with  represent- 
atives of  Coalition  governments. 

7.  Budgetary  Options  for  Paying  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield.— Administration  offi- 
cials have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that 
Desert  Shield/Storm  will  be  funded  sepa- 
rately through  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. Congress  agreed  to  this  approach  as 
part  of  the  budget  agreement  reached  In  Oc- 
tober 1990,  and  we  anticipate  submitting  the 
proposed  supplemental  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

8.  PostcConflict  Options  for  Iraq. — Sec- 
retary Baker  has  commented  extensively  on 
this  subject  in  congressional  testimony. 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  useful  to 
your  Committee.  Please  contact  me  If  you 
have  any  additional  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Brent  Scowcroft. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  reminder  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

But  we  are  here  because  our  allies 
have  pledged  $60  billion  and  have  only 
delivered  $10  billion.  We  are  here  be- 
cause WE  do  not  think  that  enough 
pressure  is  being  brought  on  our  allies 
to  do  their  share. 

We  are  also  anticipating  that  our  al- 
lies will  not  pay  their  share,  and  that 
we  will  be  forced,  with  another  supple- 
mental, to  pay  for  that  share. 

And,  Ijist,  we  are  here  because  if  our 
allies  do  not  pay  their  share,  that 
means  money  from  health  care,  edu- 
cation programs,  that  our  people  want 
and  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  has  been  one  Persian 
Gulf  war  issue  on  which  there  is  uriequlvocal 
unanimity  among  Americans,  it  is  that  it  not  be 
fought,  or  paid  for,  by  the  United  States  alone. 

Determriing  equltat>le  txjrdensharirig  among 
nations  at  the  tiest  of  times  is  not  simple.  In 
wartime  the  problem  is  even  nwre  complex. 
What  assumptions  do  you  make  for  military 
arxi  civilian  planning  purposes?  How  do  you 
compare  contritHJtions  in  areas  as  different  as 
manpower,  k>gistKal  support,  aid  In  kind,  arxi 
aid  to  froAt-line  states?  How  do  you  compare 
dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  oil  among 
countries  of  wikjiy  differing  sizes,  resources, 
and  need$?  There  can  be  no  precision  in  esb- 
mating  costs  wtien  we  do  not  know  how  long 
ttie  war  will  be  fought  and  the  type  of  warfare 
whKh  will  be  conducted.  But  comparisons  and 
assumptkins  have  been  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  support  this  resoiutkxi's  require- 
ment that  periodk:  reports  on  allied  contribu- 
tk>ns  be  fnade  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people.  We,  too,  must  make  plans 
for  the  future  of  this  courrtry. 
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Comparisons  I  have  made  to  date  based  on 
availat>ie  public  infomnation  prove  there  are 
still  t>latant  discrepancies  in  wtw  is  funding 
and  fighting  this  war.  Arwther  way  of  putting  it, 
is  the  burdensharing  glass  half  empty  or  half 
full?  For  the  President,  the  glass  is  half  full, 
and  destined  to  t>e  filled.  For  my  part,  the 
glass  is  still  half  empty,  and  the  prospects  for 
filling  it  are  dim. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1992  budget,  it  is  clear  the 
administration  is  assuming  that  ttie  fighting  will 
be  over  by  summer  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
United  States  share  of  the  war  will  only  cost 
S15  billion.  To  implement  these  assumptions, 
the  administration  is  now  preparing  a  two-part 
supplemental  request  to  Congress  for  money 
to  pay  for  military  costs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
the  first  3  months,  or  1  fiscal  year  quarter,  of 
1991.  First,  President  Bush  will  ask  for  corv 
gressional  approval  to  spend  about  $40  billion 
in  new  contritHitions  from  U.S.  allies.  Second, 
the  administration  will  seek  congressional  au- 
thority to  spend  about  $15  billion  in  American 
funds  if  the  allied  contritxjtions  prove  to  be  in- 
adequate. 

Even  while  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove additional  spending,  the  Pentagon  can- 
not document  precisely  how  the  funds  will  be 
spent,  nor  can  the  administration  promise  the 
allies  will,  in  fact,  pick  up  80  percent  of  the 
war's  costs  as  the  United  States  plans.  But 
the  costs  keep  mounting.  We  have  been  at 
war  rx)w  for  36  days,  and  ttiere  Is  no  sign  that 
we  will  not  be  at  war  36  days  from  now.  Will 
allied  contributions  increase  proportionately,  or 
fiave  tlieir  contributk>ns  peaked? 

The  lowest  figure  being  used  to  asses  daily 
warfighting  costs  is  S500  million  a  day  since 
January  17,  1991;  more  often  one  hears  of  es- 
timates of  $1  billk>n  per  day.  Between  August 
2  and  December  31,  1990,  the  allies  have 
contritxjted  88  percent,  or  $9.7  tiillion  of  the 
$11.1  bilton  total  spent  on  the  war.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  commitments  and 
contributk>ns. 

However,  of  the  six  countries  that  offered 
tfie  largest  contributk>ns  to  Operation  Desert 
Shiekl  at  its  outset  in  August,  only  Kuwait  has 
given  all  the  money  it  originally  promised — yet 
its  armed  forces  stand  now  at  only  7,000,  less 
than  half  of  its  preinvasion  16,000-man  army. 
The  Japanese  Government,  after  a  tardy  and 
stingy  first  offer  of  $1 .74  billion,  is  in  danger  of 
falling  prey  to  a  vote  of  no  confktence  over 
ttieir  request  to  the  Diet  for  a  furtfier  $9  t>illion 
appropriation  for  warfighting  costs.  Chancelkx 
Kohl  of  Germany  churiishly  denied  Pentagon 
complaints  about  the  tardiness  of  its  promised 
contritxjtkins,  and  is  coy  atxHJt  future  levels  of 
financial  commitment.  Estimates  of  Arab  wind- 
fall profits  from  increased  oil  revenues  have 
not  readily  translated  into  increased  economk: 
support  for  the  frontline  troops. 

Can  we  really  plan  on  more  money  t)eing 
made  available  if  the  war  drags  on?  Or  is  a 
half  full  glass  all  we  will  get  to  slake  the 
desert-induced  thirst? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  6  months  into 
Desert  Shield-Desert  Storm,  and  it  is 
past  due  that  we  have  an  accounting  of 


what  costs  have  been  incurred  and 
what  contributions  have  been  received 
since  this  bill  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
urge  everyone  to  support  its  passage. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  account- 
ants at  the  General  Accounting  Office 
who  have  an  equal  entitlement.  In  fact, 
they  have  a  statutory  authorization  in 
title  31.  section  716,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  access  to  the  supporting 
documentation,  and  I  hope  we  pass  this 
bill  with  confirmation  of  that  author- 
ity and  the  right  to  audit  the  accuracy 
and  the  allocation  of  the  information 
we  seek  to  have  reported  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  586,  legislation  ttiat  woukJ  re- 
quire the  administration  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  reports  on  the  incremental  costs  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and 
on  the  contrit)utk>ns  of  allied  nations. 

Allied  pledges  have  poured  in  during  the 
last  few  weeks  to  help  offset  the  mounting 
costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  These  gestures 
are  welcome,  but  we  must  not  be  lulled  into 
complacency  by  allied  promises  of  cost  shar- 
ing. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  enormous  financial 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Before  the 
war  broke  out,  ttie  congressional  txxjget  offk^ 
estimated  that  war  could  add  from  $17  billion 
to  $35  billion  to  the  Pentagon's  fiscal  1991 
budget.  Tlie  high-technology  gulf  war  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $600  million  a  day,  and  this  fig- 
ure coukf  climb  to  as  high  as  $2  billion  a  day 
once  a  grourxj  war  starts. 

H.R.  586  would  put  in  place  an  important 
mechanism  to  ctiart  tx>th  the  finarKial  costs  of 
the  war  in  the  gulf  and  tlie  amount  of  ttie  con- 
tributions made  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries  to  offset  those  costs. 

With  persistent  txxJget  arxj  trade  deficits,  a 
growing  recession,  and  many  urgent  domestic 
needs,  we  must  be  diligent  in  our  assessment 
of  the  incremental  costs  of  the  war  effort. 
Moreover,  it's  time  that  we  demarxi  ttiat  our 
allies  pay  their  fair  share  for  our  common  de- 
fenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  strong  support  of  H.R. 
586. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  measure  before  us. 

Many  of  this  bill's  provisk>ns  mirror  those  of 
legislation  I  introduced  eariier  this  year.  Both 
require  ttiat  the  Preskient  submit  to  Congress 
reports  detailing  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  as  well  as  ttie  contritxition 
of  our  allies. 

The  American  people,  and  Congress,  need 
to  know  how  many  of  our  tax  dollars  are  tieing 
spent  on  Operation  Desert  Storm.  This  knov^- 
edge  will  enat)le  us  to  plan  and  perform  to  the 
best  of  our  at>ilities. 

By  knowing  the  extent  of  our  obligation  in 
this  area,  we  will  be  better  able  to  estimate 
what  resources  are  availat>le  for  dealing  with 
other  concerns.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year,  but  also  for  years  to 
come. 

Furthennore,  ttie  Amercian  people  deserve 
to  know  what  the  contributions  of  our  aHies  are 
in  this  war.  Ttiis  will  enable  us  to  determine 
who  really  put  their  money  wliere  their  mouth 
is.  This  couM  offer  us  a  valuable  lesson  for 
ttie  future. 
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A  new  worid  order  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed. By  knowing  wtiettier  multiple  countries 
are  truly  willing  to  work  togettier  and  contrib- 
ute to  this  stnjggle  to  force  Iraq  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait,  we  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
likelitiood  of  future  gMbai  pcHice  force  actions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  well  we  are  at  it 
again — detiating  tiow  we  can  properly  do  our 
job  without  doing  ttie  President's  job  for  him. 
We  have  had  this  debate  before  and  we  will 
surely  have  it  again  *  *  *  and  it  is  a  good  de- 
bate to  have.  However,  put  in  the  context  of 
war,  ttie  merits  of  the  decisions  made  in  tfiis 
Chamtier  could  very  well  tie  measured  in  ttie 
life  and  death  of  our  troops  in  the  Mkldle  East. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  tie  aware  of 
ttie  fine  line  tietween  legislative  duty  and  legis- 
lative meddling. 

The  measure  before  us  today  allows  us  to 
do  what  we  were  sent  here  to  do.  The  prin- 
ciple functkin  of  Congress  is  oversight,  and  in 
having  the  President  report  to  us  on  the  furv 
damental  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  we 
are  fulfilling  our  obligatkin  to  our  constituents 
and  our  country.  I  support  H.R.  586  for  this 
reason,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  ttie 
same. 

What  troubles  me  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
ttie  attempts  of  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
micromanage  every  aspect  of  this  war.  Ttiere 
has  even  been  an  initiative  to  force  ttie  admin- 
istration to  release  some  very  sensitive  infor- 
mation—information ttiat,  if  leaked  during  war- 
time, coukj  tiave  devastating  consequences  to 
our  troops  in  ttie  fieki.  During  my  time  in  the 
CIA,  I  saw  firsthand  that  leaked  secrets  cost 
lives — plain  and  simple.  They  urxJercut  our 
polcy  otjjectives  and  undermine  our  credibility 
throughout  the  world. 

TNs  war  cannot  and  stioukj  not  tie  fought 
with  435  commanders  in  chief.  I  believe  ttie 
administration  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
provkjing  this  Congress  with  timely  and  accu- 
rate information — and  I  am  confident  ttiat  this 
cooperation  v^ll  continue. 

We  will  not  be  left  out  in  this  process,  ttie 
Constitution  guarantees  that.  In  ttiese  extraor- 
dinary times  of  war,  we  owe  it  to  our  troops  in 
the  fiekj  to  give  ttiem  every  opportunity  to 
come  tiack  to  us  safely.  Let  ttie  President  do 
his  job  and  let  us  do  ours.  That  is  ttie  way  ttie 
Constitution  intended,  and  ttiat  is  ttie  way 
Government  worlcs  tiest. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  PreskJent 
has  done  a  masterful  job  in  assembling  a  po- 
litk:al  coalition  against  Saddam  Hussein.  He 
tias  marshaled  ttie  forces  of  democracy  and 
justice,  calling  upon  some  of  our  wealthiest  al- 
lies to  join  in  this  cause. 

Ttie  Congress,  and  the  administiabon,  lias 
reminded  our  allies  ttiat  with  prosperity  comes 
responsitiility.  Although  the  United  States  is 
now  ttie  dominant  country  capatile  of  assem- 
tiiing  ttie  migtit  to  eject  Saddam  from  Kuwait, 
ttiere  are  many  natkxis  around  ttie  world  wtio 
must  also  share  ttie  txjrden,  particularly  ttie 
economic  burden,  of  fighting  this  war. 

We  have  now  amassed  $53  billion  of  lOUs 
from  our  allies,  but  ttiey  tiave  only  written 
ctiecks  for  $13  tjiflkm  in  direct  payrrients  and 
in-kind  contritxjtions.  We  know  ih^  is  an  ex- 
pensive endeavor,  but  we  still  do  not  know 
how  expensive  it  lias  been,  or  will  be.  Our  citi- 
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zens  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  allies  are 
engaging  In  burden-shirking  rather  than  bur- 
den-sharing, that  America  will  have  to  borrow 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  to  finance  the 
war,  and  that  we  will  bear  too  heavy  a  burden 
arxj  pay  too  high  a  price  for  sacrifices  that 
must  tie  equally  shared. 

This  legislation  requires  the  administration 
to  provide  Congress  with  the  information  about 
the  costs  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
from  tfw  day  our  deployment  began  and  every 
nwnth  thereafter.  This  legislation  will  give  us 
information  about  the  actual  size  of  the  con- 
tributions from  our  allies  to  help  offset  the 
costs  of  this  operation.  And  finally  it  requires 
periodic  reports  of  contributions  made  by  our 
allies  to  other  memt>ers  of  the  coalition  allied 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  rraw  feels  the  spe- 
cial unity  that  comes  during  wartime.  We  have 
seen  an  outpouring  of  pride  in  our  country,  our 
soWiers,  ttie  performance  of  our  technology, 
arxj,  most  of  all,  in  a  cause  that  is  just. 

Resting  t>elow  these  deep  feelings  of  pride. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  are  also  feelings  of  anx- 
iety—concern atx>ut  wtiat  this  new  world  order 
will  bring,  what  the  war  will  mean  for  our  econ- 
omy, and  what  the  war  will  mean  for  our  fu- 
ture. 

The  legislation  t>efore  us  today  is  about  all 
of  these  things,  even  as  it  addresses  directly 
an  accounting  issue  arKJ,  Indirectly,  a  matter  of 
principle.  That  principle  is  simply  this:  When 
you  mobilize  the  world  on  behalf  of  a  cause 
that  is  just,  the  worid  has  a  responsibility  to 
starxj  with  us  on  all  fronts:  moral,  military,  dip- 
kxnatic  and  financial.  The  bill  before  us  will 
help  us  ensure  VnaX  responsit>ility  is  fulfilled. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  legislation  spon- 
sored by  my  friend  from  New  Yori<  to  insure 
tfiat  Congress  gets  adequate  information 
about  the  costs  of  ttie  gulf  war  and  the  con- 
tritxjtkins  made  by  our  allies  to  the  war  effort. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolutk>n  50,  which  included  a 
similar  requirement  for  monthly  reports  to  Corv 
gress  on  allied  burdensharing  pledges  and  ac- 
tual contributk>ns. 

The  administratkin  claims  our  allies  have 
been  very  forthcoming  with  contributions  to 
offset  U.S.  costs  in  the  Middle  East,  but  many 
of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  impressed. 

Aid  has  been  offered  only  grudgingly,  and 
very  little  of  what  has  been  promised  has  ac- 
tually materialized. 

The  Saudis  and  tfie  United  Arab  Emirates 
are  raking  in  billkjns  in  additional  profrts  from 
their  irKreased  oil  production  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  wfiile  ttiey  benefit  from  the  protection  of 
U.S.  forces  and  U.S.  military  expenditures. 

The  Germans  are  excusing  themselves  from 
extensive  akj,  citing  ttie  cost  of  reunification 
and  other  ecorwmic  woes. 

The  Japanese  have  tried  to  hide  t>ehind 
their  constitutxin  to  avokj  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden. 

Meanwtiile.  the  costs  to  the  United  States 
are  mounting  at  ttie  rate  of  neariy  S500  million 
a  day.  Unfulfilled  allied  promises  will  not  pay 
those  bills.  And  we  all  know  tfie  U.S.  taxpayer 
has  no  one  else  to  pass  the  buck  to. 

While  our  allies  shuffle  their  feet  and  make 
excuses,  American  bkxxj  is  being  shed  In  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia  arxJ  other  Arab  targets 


of  Saddam's  aggression,  and  to  preserve  the 
oil  lifeline  that  is  much  more  vital  to  most  of 
our  allies  ttian  it  is  even  to  us. 

If  our  allies  are  indeed  going  to  pick  up  the 
ovenwhelming  share  of  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  costs,  then  let's  have  the  figures 
to  prove  it. 

There's  still  considerable  uncertainty  over 
the  extent  to  which  allied  contributions  are  to 
be  applied  to  offset  U.S.  costs  directly,  or 
whether  they  are  interxjed  for  aid  in  kirid  or 
aid  to  frontline  states.  While  all  assistarKe  Is 
appreciated,  the  distinction  is  still  crucial  to  the 
U.S.  twttom  line. 

The  information  required  by  this  bill  will  give 
us  the  ability  to  make  a  fair  assessment  of 
U.S.  costs  and  allied  contributions.  It  will  put 
our  allies  on  notice  that  their  responsibility  to 
pay  a  fair  share  of  the  economic  txjrden  is 
taken  seriously  by  the  Congress,  arul  will  be 
monitored  closely. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  our 
allies  help  us  in  tiearing  the  burden  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield.  And  H.R.  586  a  bill  to  re- 
quire reports  on  the  Cost  of  Persian  Gulf  Op- 
erations is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  measure  requires  ttie  administration  to 
submit  periodic  reports  on  the  cost  of  military 
operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  on 
the  contributions  of  allied  countries.  At  this 
time,  our  allies  have  pledged  S50  billion  and 
so  far  they've  only  given  us  SIO  billion.  This 
bill  is  long  over-due  in  order  to  see  that  our  al- 
lies cover  their  share  of  the  costs. 

Clearly  the  United  States  is  the  only  world 
power  to  lead  such  awesome  international  co- 
alition against  Saddam  Hussein.  We  can  do  it 
because  of  our  outstanding  military  and  tie- 
cause  of  our  political  stability.  We  are  also 
sacrificing  much  more  than  any  other  country 
in  terms  of  human  costs.  However,  we  should 
not  t>e  the  ones  to  tiear  the  financial  respon- 
sibility as  well.  After  all,  this  is  a  global  crisis. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  586  will  provide  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  with  hard  data 
to  determine  what  the  next  step  should  t)e  in 
getting  our  allies  to  comply  with  their  fair  share 
of  ttie  burden. 

The  administration  will  have  to  report  costs 
of  any  defense-related  expenditures  above 
thost  that  normally  would  have  been  incurred 
during  peace-time.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministration will  also  have  to  report  the  actual 
financial  contributions  made  by  foreign  nations 
to  defray  the  costs  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

Once  we  have  rock-solid  figures  through  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  586,  the  administration  and 
Congress  can  shape  an  allied  burdervsharing 
policy  with  teeth.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
317  which  represents  the  type  of  burden  shar- 
ing agenda  we  shoukt  pursue.  It  poses  eco- 
nomic penalties  in  the  form  a  twenty-percent 
duty  on  all  goods  of  any  nation  that  is  not  pay- 
ing Its  share.  Moreover,  all  furxJs  earmarked 
by  H.R.  317  will  go  to  pay  for  Amerkan  con- 
tritxrtions  to  Operatwn  Desert  Storm. 

Japan,  Germany,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and 
others  need  to  know  that  if  they  do  not  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  in  this  urgent  worid  cri- 
sis that  there  will  be  a  high  economk:  penalty. 
If  tti«y  do  not  physically  give  us  the  money, 
the  American  Congress  and  administratkin  will 


take  steps  to  extract  it  from  noncompliant  Al- 
lies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconain  [Mr.  Aspin]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  586,  as  amended. 

The  qoestion  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  393,  nays  1, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  23] 

'  YEAS— 393 


Abercromb 

e            Dannemeyer 

Hayes  (ID 

Alexander 

Darden 

Helley 

Allard 

Davis 

Hefner 

Anderson 

DeFazlo 

Henry 

Andrews  (A 

E)           DeLauro 

Herger 

Andrews  ( > 

U )           DeLay 

Hertel 

Andrews  (1 

X)          Dellums 

Hoagland 

Annunzio 

Derrick 

Hobson 

Anthony 

Dickinson 

Hochbrueckner 

Applegate 

Dicks 

Holloway 

Archer 

Dlngell 

Hopkins 

Armey 

Dixon 

Horn 

Aspln 

Donnelly 

Horton 

Atkins 

Dooley 

Houghton 

AuColn 

Doollttle 

Hoyer 

Bacchus 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hubbard 

Baker 

Downey 

Hughes 

Ballenger 

Durbin 

Hutlo 

Barrett 

Dwyer 

Hyde 

Bateman 

Early 

Inhofe 

Beilenson 

Eckart 

Ireland 

Bennett 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Benlley 

Edwards  (OK) 

James 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (TX) 

Jenkins 

Berman 

Emerson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Bevlll 

Engel 

Johnson  (SD) 

Bllbray 

English 

Johnston 

BiUrakls 

Erdrelch 

Jones  (GA) 

BlUey 

Espy 

Jones  (NO 

Boehlert 

Evans 

Jontz 

Boehner 

Fasccll 

KanJorskI 

Bonier 

Fawell 

Kaptur 

Borskl 

Fazio 

Kaslch 

Boucher 

Felghan 

Kennedy 

Boxer 

Fish 

Kennelly 

Brewster 

Flake 

Klldee 

Brooks 

Foglietta 

Kleczka 

Broomflcld 

Ford  (MI) 

Klug 

Browder 

Frank  (MA) 

Kolbe 

Bruce 

Franks  (CTP) 

Kolter 

Bryant 

Frost 

KopeUkI 

Sunning 

Gallegly 

Kostmayer 

Burton 

Gallo 

Kyi 

Byron 

Gaydos 

LaFalce 

Callahan 

Gejdenson 

Lagomarsino 

Camp 

Gekaa 

Lancaster 

Campbell  (i 

JA)         Gephardt 

Lantos 

Campbell  d 

JO)         Geren 

LaRocco 

Cardin 

Gibbons 

Laughlln 

Carper 

Gilchrest 

Leach 

Can- 

GlUmor 

Lehman  (FD 

Chandler 

Oilman 

Levin  (MI) 

Chapman 

Gingrich 

Levlne  (CA) 

Clay 

Gllckman 

Lewis  (CA) 

Clement 

Gonzalez 

Lewis  (FD 

Cllnger 

Goodllng 

Lewis  (GA) 

Coble 

Gordon 

LIghtfoot 

Coleman  (t 

10)          Goss 

Llplnskl 

Coleman  (1 

X)          GradlsoD 

Livingston 

Collins  (ILI 

Grandy 

Lloyd 

Collins  (Mt 

)             Gray 

Long 

Combest 

Green 

Lowery  (CA) 

Condit 

Guarlnl 

Lowey  (NY) 

Conyers 

Gunderson 

Luken 

Cooper 

Hall  (OH) 

MachUey 

Costello 

Hall  (TX) 

Madlgan 

Coughlln 

Hamilton 

Man  ton 

Cox  (CA) 

Hammerschmldt 

Markey 

Cox  (ID 

Hancock 

Martin 

Coyne 

Hansen 

Martinez 

Cramer 

Harris 

Matsul 

Crane 

Hastert 

Mazzoli 

Cunninghai 

(1            Hatcher 

McCandless 
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McCloskey 

Perkins 

Slattery 

McCollum 

Peterson  (FL) 

Slaughter  (NY) 

McCrery 

Peterson  (MN) 

SUughter  (VA) 

McCurdy 

Petri 

Smith  (FL) 

McDade 

Pickett 

Smith  (lA) 

McDermott 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

McEwen 

Porter 

Smith  (OR) 

MoGrath 

PoBhard 

Smith  (TX) 

McHugh 

Price 

Snowe 

McMillan  (NO 

Pursell 

Solomon 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Quillen 

Spence 

McNulty 

Rahall 

Spratt 

Meyers 

Ramstad 

Staggers 

Mfume 

Rangel 

Stalllngs 

Michel 

Ravenel 

Stark 

Miller  (CA) 

Ray 

Steams 

Miller  (WA) 

Reed 

Stenholm 

MlneU 

Regula 

Stokes 

Mink 

Rhodes 

Studds 

Moakley 

Richardson 

Swett 

Mollnart 

Rlggs 

Swift 

MoUohan 

Rlnaldo 

Synar 

Montgomery 

Rltter 

Tallon 

Moody 

Roe 

Tanner 

Moorhead 

Roemer 

Tauzin 

Moran 

Rogers 

Taylor  (MS) 

Morella 

Rohrabacher 

Taylor  (NO 

Morrison 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Thomas  (GA) 

Mrazek 

Rose 

Thomas  (WY) 

Murphy 

Roth 

Thornton 

Murtha 

Roukema 

Torricelll 

Myers 

Rowland 

Towns 

Nagle 

Roybal 

Traf leant 

Natcher 

Russo 

L'nsoeld 

Neal(MA) 

Sabo 

Upton 

Neal  (NO 

Sanders 

Valentine 

Nichols 

Sangmelster 

Vander  Jagl 

Nowak 

Santorum 

Vento 

Nussle 

Sarpalius 

Vlsclosky 

Oakar 

Savage 

Volkmer 

Oberstar 

Sawyer 

Vucanovich 

Obey 

Sax  ton 

Walker 

OUn 

Schaefer 

Walsh 

Orton 

Scheuer 

Wax  man 

Owens  (NY) 

Schiff 

Weber 

Owens  (UT> 

Schroeder 

Weldon 

Oxley 

Schumer 

Wheat 

Packard 

Sensenbrenner 

Williams 

Pallone 

Serrano 

Wise 

Panetta 

Sharp 

Wolf 

Parker 

Shaw 

Wolpe 

Patterson 

Shays 

Wyden 

Paxon 

Shuster 

Wylle 

Payne (NJ) 

Slkorskl 

Yates 

Payne  (VA) 

Slslsky 

Yatron 

Pease 

Skaggs 

Young  (AK) 

PelosI 

Skeen 

Young (FLi 

Penny 

Skelton 

NAYS— 1 
Stump 

Zellff 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Ackerman 

Hayes  (LA) 

Schulze 

Barnard 

Huckaby 

Solarz 

Bartlett 

Hunter 

Sundqulst 

Barton 

Jefferson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Brown 

Lehman  (CA) 

Torres 

Bustamante 

Lent 

Traxler 

de  la  Garza 

Marlenee 

L'dall 

Doman  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Washington 

Dreler 

Miller  (OH) 

Waters 

Duncan 

Ortiz 

Weiss 

Dymally 

Ridge 

Whitten 

Fields 

Roberts 

Wilson 

Ford  (TN) 

Roslenkowskl 

Zlmmer 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  require  regular 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  costs  to 
the  United  States  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm,  on 
the  contributions  made  by  foreign 
countries  to  offset  such  costs,  and  on 
other  contributions  made  by  foreign 
countries  in  response  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.". 


PERSONNEL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unat)le  to 
vote  on  H.R.  586  because  I  was  unavoidably 
detained.  Had  I  been  able  to  vote  on  the 
measure,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesdy 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  next  week,  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

There  will  be  one  additional  vote  this 
afternoon  on  a  motion  to  table.  That 
motion  will  be  made  imminently  and 
the  vote  will  come  right  away,  without 
debate. 

There  will  be  no  session  or  no  votes 
tomorow. 

On  Monday,  February  25.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon,  but  there  will  be  no 
legislative  business. 

On  Tuesday,  February  26,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  to  take  up  susf)en- 
sions.  but  suspension  votes  will  be 
postponed  until  Wednesday,  February 
27.  We  will  consider  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 100,  recognizing  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of 
dipomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal. 

On  Wednesday,  February  27,  the 
House  will  meet  at  2  p.m.  to  consider 
H.R.  Ill  to  provide  for  VA  grants  to  as- 
sist medical  schools  in  establishing 
new  research  centers.  Of  course,  the 
vote,  if  there  is  one,  on  Tuesday,  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday,  February  28,  the  Hosue 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  to  take  up  a  House 
resolution  concerning  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  funding.  That  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

On  Friday,  March  I,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  25,  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING    IN    ORDER    ON    WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  27.  1991,  MOTION 
TO   CONSIDER   BILL   UNDER   SUS- 
PENSION OF  THE  RULES 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday,   February  27,   to 
consider  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  Ill,  to  provide 
for  VA  grants  to  assist  medical  schools 
in  establishing  new  research  centers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to   the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  19  CALLING 
FOR  SUBMISSION  TO  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  CERTAIN 
INFORMATION  REGARDING  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  SHIELD 

Mr.  FASCELL.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  102-5,  part  11) 
on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  19)  calling 
for  the  submission  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  certain  information  re- 
garding Operation  Desert  Shield,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REGARDING  INFORMATION  ON 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1991,  I  call  up  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  19)  calling  for  the  submission 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  cer- 
tain information  regarding  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  House  Resolution  19  is  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  19 

Resolved, 
SECTION  1.  INFORMATION  TO  BE  WRNBHCa 

Within  10  days  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  President  shall  furnish  to  the 
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Room  of  RapresantatlvM  the  followlDK  Infor- 
nmtlOD  with  respect  to  Operation  Desert 
Shield: 

(1)  Casualty  bbtimates.— (A)  Any  docu- 
ment prepared  for  or  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairn\an  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  chief  of  staff  of  any 
military  service,  or  the  United  States 
Central  Command  In  Saudi  Arabia  that  de- 
scribes or  discusses — 

(I)  the  estimated  casualties  that  would  be 
suffered  by  Unit«d  States  military  personnel 
In  the  event  that  combat  operations  com- 
mence under  Operation  Desert  Shield;  or 

(II)  the  estimated  casualties  tliat  would  be 
suffered  by  military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
other  countries  in  the  event  that  combat  op- 
erations commence  under  Operation  Desert 
Shield. 

(B)  The  documents  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  iMtragraph  shall  include  any  document 
desorlblns  or  discussing:  casualty  estimates 
under  any  or  all  types  of  scenarios  consid- 
ered plausible,  Including  defensive  and  offen- 
sive operations. 

(3)  QPSRATION  DK8ERT  SHIELD  AS  CATALYST 

FOB  A  WIDER,  RKOIONAL  CONFLICT.— Any  docu- 
ment prepared  for  or  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
the  chief  of  staff  of  any  military  service  that 
describes  or  discusses  the  possibility  that  a 
United  States  combat  operation,  defensive  or 
offensive,  would  be  the  catalyst  for  a  wider. 
regional  conflict. 

(3)  BIOLOGICAL    AND    CHEMICAL    WEAPONS  — 

Any  document  prepared  for  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  the  chief  of 
staff  of  any  military  service  that  describes 
or  discusses— 

(A)  the  long-term  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
biological  and  chemical  weapons  now  avail- 
able to  the  Iraqi  Oovernment;  or 

(B)  the  effects  of  bombing  or  attacking 
Inuil  facilities  that  produce  biological  or 
chemical  weapons  or  com(>onents  of  these 
weapons. 

(4)  DISRUPTION   OF  OIL  SUPPLIKS    FROM   THE 

PXRSIAN  OULF.— Any  document  prepared  for 
or  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Energy,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  other  executive  department 
that  describes  or  discusses  the' effect  of  an 
armed  conflict  on  the  now  of  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  to  the  United  States,  our 
Wsctem  allies,  or  Japan. 

(6)  TCRRORIBM.— Any  document  prepared 
for  or  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  or  the  chief  of  staff  of  any  military 
service  that  describes  or  discusses— 

(A)  possible  targets  of  terrorist  activity  as 
a  result  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  combat  activities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf;  or 

(B)  estimated  casualties  of  possible  terror- 
ist activities  within  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  such  activities. 

(6)  BURDENBHARINO.— (A)  Any  document 
prepared  for  or  by  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  describes  or  discusses  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Governmentr- 

(I)  to  obtain  the  participation  of  other 
countries  In  Operation  Desert  Shield,  or 

(II)  to  Increase  the  participation  of  those 
coustrlet  already  participating  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  Including  the  commitment  of 
additional  military  forcee. 

(B)  Any  document  prepared  for  or  by  the 
Prssidsnt.  ths  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  describes  the  commit- 
nwnts  mad*  by  any  foreign  country  to  pro- 


vide military  personnel  for  Operation  Desert 
SlUeld,  including— 

(1)  any  document  describing  the  number  of. 
the  military  service  of.  or  the  functions  to  be 
performed  by.  the  military  personnel  that 
such  foreign  country  committed  itself  to 
provide,  and 

(ID  any  document  describing  the  number  of 
military  personnel  actually  deployed  by  that 
forelsm  country,  the  military  service  to 
which  they  belong,  or  the  functions  they  per- 
form. 

(C)  Any  document  prepared  for  or  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  describes  or  discusses 
effbrts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  agreement,  by  other 
countries  participating  In  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  that  military  force  should  be  consid- 
ered an  option  in  resolving  the  conflict  with 
Iraq. 

(D)  Any  document  prepared  for  or  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  describes  or  discusses 
effbrts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  gain  commitments  by  other 
coantrles  to  provide  financial  support  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield,  to  provide  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  those  affected  by  Iraq's 
aggression,  or  to  provide  assistance  to  other 
foreign  governments  to  offset  the  effects  of 
the  economic  embargo  against  Iraq. 

(El  Any  document  prepared  for  or  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  describes  the  commit- 
ments made  by  any  foreign  country  to  con- 
tribute funds  to  the  United  States  to  help  de- 
fray the  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield,  to 
provide  humanitarian  a.sslstance  for  those 
affected  by  Iraq's  aggression,  or  to  provide 
assistance  to  other  foreign  governments  to 
offeet  the  effects  of  the  economic  embargo 
against  Iraq,  including — 

(1 1  any  document  describing  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  that  such  foreign  country 
committed  Itself  to  provide,  and 

(ill  any  document  describing  the  amount 
that  country  has  actually  contributed. 

(Fi  In  the  case  of  any  foreign  country  with 
respect  to  which  a  document  is  required  to 
be  submitted  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (D),  any  document  prepared  for  or  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
that  describes  the  percentage  of  that  coun- 
try's oil  needs  that  are  currently  derived 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(G)  The  documents  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  Include  any  document 
describing  or  discussing  any  "tradeofr"  or 
other  agreement  or  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  govern- 
ment resulting  from  United  States  efforts  to 
obtain  support  by  that  foreign  government 
for  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

<H)  The  documents  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  include  any  document 
describing  or  discussing  any  meeting  by  the 
Ppesldent,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment official  to  discuss  Operation  Desert 
Slileld,  Including  the  meetings  held  on  or 
about  the  following  dates  In  the  following  lo- 
CEaions: 

(1)  August  11.  1990:  meeting  in  Brussels 
wtth  representatives  of  member  countries  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

(il)  Sept«mber  6.  1990:  Jeddah.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

Ilil)  September  8.  1990:  Israel  and  Egypt. 

jiv)  September  9,  1990:  Helsinlci.  Finland. 

(V)  September  10,  1990:  meeting  in  Brussels 
with  representatives  of  member  countries  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 


(vl)  September  11, 1990:  Moscow. 

(vil)  September  13/14, 1990:  Syria. 

(vili)  September  16,  1990,  Bonn  and  London. 

(ix)  September  26,  1990:  United  Nations. 
New  Yorlc. 

(X)  October  18, 1990:  Washington. 

(xl)  November  3-11.  1990:  Moscow,  Turlcey, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia.  Bahrain,  Ku- 
wait. Purls,  and  London. 

(xli)  Movemt>er  13,  1990:  Bermuda. 

(xiil)  November  16,  1990:  Brussels. 

(xlv)  Week  of  November  19,  1990:  Egypt, 
Syria.  Saudi  Arabia,  Paris,  and  Yemen. 

(XV)  Week  of  November  26.  1990:  New  'York. 

(7)  BODOETARY  OPTIONS  FOR  PAYING  FOR  OP- 

ERATiou  DESERT  SHIELD.- Any  document  pre- 
pared flor  or  by  the  President  that  describes 
or  discusses  budgetary  options  with  regard 
to  the  additional  expenses  incurred  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  such  as  increases  in  taxes  or  reduc- 
tions in  spending  for  other  United  States 
GoverniDent  programs  or  activities,  includ- 
ing anjr  document  indicating  any  decision 
made  Dy  the  President  with  respect  to  any 
such  option. 

(8)  POST-CONFLICT  OPTIONS  FOR   IRAQ.— Any 

document  prepared  for  or  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  pr  the  chief  of  staff  of  any  military 
service  that  describes  or  discusses  options 
regarding  a  post-conflict  Iraq  should  a  mili- 
tary Qonfllct  occur,  specifically  Including 
any  such  documents  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  permanent  United  States  or  United 
Nations  presence  in  Iraq. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  resolution — 

(1)  Che  term  "document"  includes'  any 
plan,  report,  memo,  or  briefing  paper,  wheth- 
er classified  or  unclassified:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Operation  Desert  Shield" 
means  those  military  operations  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in 
response  to  Iraq's  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
was  irtroduced  on  January  3,  1991  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  California,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
joined  by  19  cosponsors.  This  resolution  was 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
arxj  directs  the  President  to  provide  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  any  documents  de- 
tailing information  with  respect  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress  has 
exercised  its  right  to  request  information  from 
the  executive  branch  through  the  use  of  reso- 
lutions of  inquiry  since  its  earliest  days,  with 
the  first  rule  on  this  subject  adopted  by  the 
House  in  1820.  This  procedure  for  obtaining 
information  from  the  executive  t>rarx:h  is  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  House  and  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  legislative  branch  to  re- 
quest luch  information  as  part  of  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  As  such,  resolutions  of 
inquiry  are  given  highest  iirivilege  both  in  com- 
mittees and  in  the  House  as  a  wfwie.  Histori- 
cally, this  parliamentary  procedure  for  seeking 
infomri«tk>n  from  the  executive  branch  has 
been  utilized  by  Members  of  both  parties  re- 
gardless of  the  party  in  power  in  the  executive 
brancti 

Houte  Resolution  19  relates  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  was  introducad  prior  to  the 
authorfcation  of  the  use  of  force  In  the  Persian 
Quif  by  th«  Congresa.  It  shoukJ  be  noted  that 
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the  invasion  of  Kuwait  occurred  on  August  2, 
1990.  On  August  9,  1990,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  notified  the  Corigress  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion ttiat  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  being  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  President  stat- 
ed in  his  notification  that  he  "did  not  t)elleve 
that  involvement  in  hostilities  was  imminent." 
Indeed,  it  was  the  President's  belief  as  stated 
in  his  notification  triat  the  deployment  was  de- 
fensive in  nature  and  "would  facilitate  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis." 

On  November  16,  1990,  the  President  noti- 
fied the  Congress  that  the  further  deployment 
of  U.S.  forces  "would  ensure  that  ttie  coalition 
has  an  adequate  offensive  military  option 
should  that  be  necessary  to  achieve  our  con> 
mon  goals."  The  l^ovemtier  16  letter,  how- 
ever, reaffirms  "that  involvement  in  hostilities 
was  rx>t  imminent."  On  Novemt>er  29,  1990, 
ttie  U.N.  Security  Council  voted  to  autfwrize 
the  use  of  force,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  secure  the  Immediate  arxj  urxx)ndi- 
tlonal  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  se- 
cure Iraq's  compliance  with  appropriate  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolutions.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution.  It  fciecame  clear  that  the 
President  had  determined  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  move  from  a  defensive  to  an  offen- 
sive posture  in  order  to  implement  the  resolu- 
tions of  ttie  Security  council.  On  January  3, 
the  Honorable  Barbara  Boxer,  along  with  19 
other  cosponsors,  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 1 9,  a  resolution  of  inquiry  requesting  infor- 
mation concerning  options  for  and  the  implica- 
tions of  going  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Shortly  thereafter,  on  January  8,  1991,  the 
President  fornnally  requested  that  the  Con- 
gress auttKXize  ttie  use  of  force  to  Implement 
U.N  Security  Council  Resolution  678. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  intent 
of  House  Resolution  19.  The  sponsors  of  the 
resolution,  inasmuch  as  it  was  introduced  prior 
to  the  outtxeak  of  hostilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  involving  U.S.  forces,  never  intended  in 
the  request  for  Information  to  put  Into  harm's 
way  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Furthermore,  the  resolution  would  in  no  way 
compromise  the  provision  of  classified  material 
provided  to  ttie  House.  I  woukj  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  classified  material  sutxnit- 
ted  to  ttie  House  is  treated  pursuant  to  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives whether  it  Is  provided  pursuant  to 
a  resolutkjn  of  inquiry,  through  ttie  normal  dls- 
positk>n  of  congressk>nal  oversight,  or  through 
executive  branch  communications. 

House  Resolution  19  has  proven  to  t>e  a 
catalyst  for  ttie  executive  branch  to  be  more 
fortticoming  with  ttie  Congress  in  provkjing 
necessary  and  appropriate  Information  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  oversight  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  ttie  executive  branch  on 
February  20  submitted  a  more  detailed  and 
substantive  response  to  the  resolutk>n  than 
the  initial  executive  branch  response.  I  woukJ 
like  to  commend  ttie  administi-ation  for  the  co- 
operation in  provkjing  information  and  docu- 
mentation to  the  Congress  in  response  to  this 
resolution.  AN  of  ttie  corresponderKe  between 
ttie  Congress  and  ttie  executive  branch  on  this 
resolulxxi,  as  well  as  the  additional  documents 
submitted  by  tiie  executive  branch,  have  been 
irx^luded  in  the  Committee's  report  on  House 


Resolutk}n  19. 1  woukJ  also  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  In  the  Recx>rd  the  letters  I  have  referred 
to  In  my  statement. 

Because  this  resolutkin  tias  been  overtaken 
by  events  and  t>ecause  major  portions  of  this 
resolution  were  incorporated  In  H.R.  586,  the 
sponsors  of  ttie  resolution  have  requested  that 
House  Resolution  19  be  tabled.  I  woukJ  as- 
sure the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  continue  its 
oversight  of  the  issues  relating  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm  whk:h  fall  wittiin  ttie  jurisdk:tlon 
of  the  committee  and  will  continue  to  work 
with  tfiem  in  this  regard. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  motion 
to  tatJle  House  Resolution  19. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  August  9.  1990. 

Hon.  THO.MAS  S.  FOLEY, 

Speaker. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  Augxtst  2,  1990.  Iraq 
invaded  and  occupied  the  sovereign  state  of 
Kuwait  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  period  since 
August  2.  Iraq  has  massed  an  enormous  and 
sophisticated  war  machine  on  the  Kuwaiti- 
Saudi  Arabian  border  and  in  southern  Iraq, 
capable  of  initiating  further  hostilities  with 
little  or  no  additional  preparation.  Iraq's  ac- 
tions pose  a  direct  threat  to  neighboring 
countries  and  to  vital  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

In  response  to  this  threat  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  request  of  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  ordered  the  forward  deployment  of 
substantial  elements  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  the  region.  I  am  provid- 
ing this  report  on  the  deployment  and  mis- 
sion of  our  Armed  Forces  in  accordance  with 
my  desire  that  Congress  be  fully  informed 
and  consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. 

Two  squadrons  of  F-15  aircraft,  one  brigade 
of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Armed  Forces  began  arriving  in 
Saudi  Aratia  at  approximately  9:00  a.m. 
(EDT)  on  August  8.  1990.  Additional  U.S.  air, 
naval,  and  ground  Forces  also  will  be  de- 
ployed. The  Forces  are  equipped  for  comlwit, 
and  their  mission  is  defensive.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  take  action  in  concert  with  Saudi 
forces,  friendly  regional  forces,  and  others  to 
deter  Iraq  aggression  and  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  not  believe  involvement  in  hostilities 
is  imminent;  to  the  contrary,  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  deployment  will  facilitate  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  crisis.  If  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  Forces  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
themselves.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  the  precise  scope  and  duration  of  this 
deployment,  our  Armed  Forces  will  remain 
so  long  as  their  presence  is  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  region  and  de- 
sired by  the  Saudi  government  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  Saudi  armed  forces  to  de- 
fend the  Kingdom. 

I  have  taken  these  actions  pursuant  to  my 
constitutional  authority  to  conduct  our  for- 
eign relations  and  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
These  actions  are  In  exercise  of  our  inherent 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense. I  look  forward  to  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  in  helping  to  restore  peace  and  sta- 
bility to  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 
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The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  November  16.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  s.  Foley, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  have  t>een  a 
number  of  important  developments  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  since  my  letter  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1990,  informing  you  of  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  response  to  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  In  the  spirit  of  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  l)etween  our  two 
branches  of  Govenment  and  In  the  firm  belief 
that  working  together  as  we  have  we  can 
best  protect  and  advance  the  Nation's  inter- 
ests, I  wanted  to  update  you  on  these  devel- 
opments. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  and 
Allied  and  other  friendly  governments  have 
introduced  elements  of  their  Armed  Forces 
into  the  region  in  response  to  Iraq's 
unprovoked  and  unlawful  aggression  and  at 
the  request  of  regional  governments.  In  view 
of  Iraq's  continued  occupation  of  Kuwait,  de- 
fiance of  10  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions demanding  unconditional  withdrawal, 
and  sustained  threat  to  other  friendly  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  I  determined  that  the 
U.S.  deployments  t>egun  in  August  should 
continue.  Accordingly,  on  November  8,  after 
consultations  with  our  Allies  and  coalition 
partners.  I  announced  the  continued  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  These  Forces  include  a  heavy 
U.S.  Army  Corps  and  a  Marine  expeditionary 
force  with  an  additional  brigade.  In  addition, 
three  aircraft  carriers,  a  battleship,  appro- 
priate escort  ships,  a  naval  amphibious  land- 
ing group,  and  a  squadron  of  maritime 
prepositioning  ships  will  join  other  naval 
units  in  the  area. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  deployment 
is  in  line  with  the  steady  buildup  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  the  region  over  the  last  3 
months  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  deploy- 
ment described  in  my  letter  of  August  9.  I 
also  want  to  emphasize  that  the  mission  of 
our  Armed  Forces  has  not  changed.  Our 
Forces  are  in  the  Gulf  region  in  the  exercise 
of  our  inherent  right  of  individual  and  col- 
lective self-defense  against  Iraq's  aggression 
and  consistent  with  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions  related  to  Iraq's  ongoing  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait.  The  United  States  and  other 
nations  continue  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis.  We  and  our  coalition  part- 
ners share  the  common  goals  of  achieving 
the  immediate,  complete,  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  the 
restoration  of  Kuwait's  legitimate  govern- 
ment, the  protection  of  the  lives  of  citizens 
held  hostage  by  Iraq  Iwth  In  Kuwait  and 
Iraq,  and  the  restoration  of  security  and  sta- 
bility in  the  region.  The  deployment  will  en- 
sure that  the  coalition  has  an  adequate  of- 
fense military  option  should  that  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  our  common  goals. 

In  my  August  9  letter,  I  Indicated  that  I 
did  not  tielieve  that  involvement  in  hos- 
tilities was  imminent.  Indeed,  it  was  my  be- 
lief  that  the  deployment  would  fJacllltate  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis.  I  also  stated 
that  our  Armed  Forces  would  remain  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  so  long  as  required  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  region  and 
desired  by  host  governments.  My  view  on 
these  matters  has  not  changed. 

I  appreciate  the  views  you  and  other  mem- 
t>er8  of  the  congressional  leadership  liave  ex- 
pressed ttiroughout  the  past  3  months  daring 
our  consultations.  I  look  forward  to  contin- 
ued consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
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Congress  In  pursuit  of  peace,  stability,  and 
security  in  the  Gulf  region. 
Sincerely, 

George  bush. 

THE  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  January  8.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Speaker:  The  current  situation 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  brought  about  by  Iraq's 
unprovoked  invasion  and  subsequent  brutal 
occupation  of  Kuwait,  threatens  vital  U.S. 
interests.  The  situation  also  threatens  the 
peace.  It  would,  however,  greatly  enhance 
the  chances  for  peace  if  Congress  were  now 
to  go  on  record  supporting  the  position 
adopted  by  the  UN  Security  Council  on 
twelve  separate  occasions.  Such  an  action 
would  underline  that  the  United  States 
stands  with  the  international  community 
and  on  the  side  of  law  and  decency:  it  also 
would  help  dispel  any  belief  that  may  exist 
in  the  minds  of  Iraq's  leaders  that  the  United 
States  lacks  the  necessary  unity  to  act  deci- 
sively in  response  to  Iraq's  continued  aggres- 
sion against  Kuwait. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  is  meeting  with 
Iraq's  Foreign  Minister  on  January  9.  It 
would  have  been  most  constructive  if  he 
could  have  presented  the  Iraqi  government  a 
R«solution  passed  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress supporting  the  UN  position  and  in  par- 
ticular Security  Council  Resolution  678.  As 
you  know,  I  have  frequently  stated  my  desire 
for  such  a  Resolution.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
still  opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  to 
strengthen  the  prospects  for  peace  and  safe- 
guard this  country's  vital  interests. 

I  therefore  request  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  and  the  Senate  adopt  a  Resolu- 
tion stating  that  Congress  supports  the  use 
of  all  necessary  means  to  implement  UN  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  678.  Such  action 
would  send  the  clearest  possible  message  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  be  must  withdraw 
without  condition  or  delay  from  Kuwait. 
Anything  less  would  only  encourage  Iraqi  in- 
transigence; anything  else  would  risk  de- 
tracting from  the  international  coalition 
arrayed  against  Iraq's  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  determined  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  protect  America's  secu- 
rity. I  ask  Congress  to  join  with  me  in  this 
task.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  than  for 
Congress  to  express  its  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  critical  time.  This  truly  is  the 
last  best  chance  for  peace. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  19,  the  resolu- 
tion of  iriquiry  requiring  a  very  broad  range  of 
detailed  classified  and  unclassified  information 
regarding  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Yesterday, 
wtien  this  resolution  was  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  voted  for  an  unfa- 
vorable recomnwndation.  My  position  has  not 
changed. 

Coirigress  already  receives  a  sufficient 
amount  of  information  through  frequent  De- 
fense Department  briertngs.  I  have  attended 
many  of  these  closed  meetings.  They  are  irv 
formative  and  most  questions  asked  by  Menn- 
bers  are  answered.  I  am  concerned  that 
some,  including  proponents  of  this  resolution, 
daim  their  concerns  are  not  being  addressed 
by  ttw  Pentagon.  However,  I  have  listened  to 
some  of  those  questions,  and  I  know  they 
carvnt  be  answered  at  the  time,  usually  be- 


cause ttiere  isnl  an  answer.  The  Pentagon, 
unli(e  the  media  and  some  Members,  doesn't 
try  to  speculate,  guess,  ar>d  spread  around  ir>- 
formation  ttiat  is  unconfirmed  or  unverified.  Of 
course,  if  the  Pentagon  did  speculate,  these 
same  critics  woukj  attack  the  Pentagon  for 
doing  just  that. 

Some  questions  are  left  unanswered  be- 
cause of  ttieir  very  sensitive  nature.  For  exam- 
ple, we  do  not  need  to  know  thie  exact  location 
of  every  military  unit  in  the  threater.  If  such  in- 
formation were  leaked,  even  by  accident,  it 
could  result  in  greater  losses  of  American  and 
allitd  lives.  As  we  used  to  say  in  World  War 
II,  loose  lips  sink  ships.  American  men  and 
women  shouklnl  lose  their  lives  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  some  Member  of  Congress.  Be- 
sides, the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence 
Committees  are  privy  to  all  information,  includ- 
ing the  most  sensitive.  Congress,  not  the  Pen- 
tagon, established  this  system  of  using  the  lr>- 
telligence  Committees.  The  system  works  ar)d 
now,  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  is  not  the  time  to 
change  it. 

Frankly,  I  know  why  this  resolution  is  really 
before  us.  It  is  pure  and  simple  politics.  While 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Amerrcan  public  and 
Congress  strongly  support  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  our  brave  troops  fighting  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  there  is  a  minority  that  does  not. 
While  most  Americans  understand  why  we  are 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  very  real  dangers 
Saddam  Hussein  poses  to  our  own  national 
security  interests,  this  vocal  minority  continues 
to  try  to  misconstrue  the  reasons  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  actual  events  that  have  occurred. 
Thus  far,  they  have  failed. 

Now,  this  minority  wants  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  help  its  efforts.  Many  items  on  the 
long  list  of  this  inquiry  would  require  the  De- 
fense Defjartment  to  speculate — guess  at 
what  possible  answers  could  be.  Of  course, 
t>ecause  many  of  these  questions  focus  on 
possible  future  events  and  future  outcomes, 
the  Pentagon's  guessing  could  be  wrong. 
President  Bush,  Secretary  Cheney  and  the 
Defense  Department  will,  I  believe,  be  at- 
tacked every  time  a  guess  is  not  100  percent 
correct.  Some  questions  involve  very  sensitive 
issues  that  could  adversely  affect  our  relations 
with  important  coalition  partners.  I'm  certain 
thai  war  critics  will  exploit  this  situation,  again 
to  the  detriment  of  our  forces  on  the  front 
lines. 

For  example,  this  resolution  asks  for  specu- 
lation on  post-conflict  options  for  Iraq  and  the 
gulf.  I  know  that  we're  already  focusing  on  this 
important  issue.  This  resolution  lets  Saddam 
Hussein  and  others  who  do  not  need  to  know 
exactly  what  we're  thinking.  Believe  me,  his 
propaganda  machine  will  use  and  abuse  this 
information  to  benefit  Iraq.  That  could  cost 
more  American  lives  and  undercut  our  strat- 
egy and  alliance  unnecessarily. 

As  I  said,  all  of  the  issues  raised  by  this  res- 
olution are  being  addressed  through  the  ap- 
propriate fora,  whether  it  be  through  Member 
briefings  or  ttie  work  of  the  Intelligence  Corrv 
mittee.  Congress  is  getting  the  information  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  it  is  happening  in  a 
timely  way.  Cleariy,  the  recent  lengttiy  hear- 
ings including  Secretary  of  State  Baker,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cheney  and  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Chairman  General  Powell  exemplify  that. 
This  resolutron  only  really  helps  the  Iraq  intel- 
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ligence  servk^s  by  providing  a  very  easy  an- 
swer to  many  questk>ns  Saddam  Hussein 
woukj  like  answered. 

Further,  there  are  some  issues  that  require 
detailecl  indepth  analysis.  Yet,  as  far  as  Con- 
gress i^  concemed,  if  that  is  done  immediately 
or  after  the  war,  it  reaHy  doesn't  matter.  Let's 
fight  to  win  first  instead  of  diverting  valuable 
resources  away  from  our  forces  in  the  desert. 
Frankly,  with  a  war  going  on,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  others  have  a  lot  to  do  on  very 
time-sensitive  issues.  Why  unnecessarily  in- 
crease their  work  and  force  them  to,  therefore, 
spend  less  time  on  critrcal  issues  affecting  our 
troops  and  the  war  they  are  fighting? 

The  bottom  line  is  Congress  is  getting  what 
it  need$  in  a  timely  manner.  This  resolution 
only  fofces  the  Defense  Department  to  take 
extra  time  to  provkJe  critics  of  the  gulf  war  with 
speculative  ammunition  to  use  against  U.S.  in- 
volvement. That  only  t)enefits  Iraq  and  couW 
increase  American  casualties. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  table  this 
faulty  resolution. 

MOTION  TO  TABLE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  lay  House  Resolution  19  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  390,  nays  0, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  24] 

YEAS-390 

Abercron 

ble           Bryant 

Derrick 

Alex&ndg 

r                Banning 

Dickinson 

Allard 

Burton 

Dicks 

Anderson 

Byron 

Dlngell 

.\ndrews 

MEl         Callahan 

Dixon 

Andrews 

NJ)          Camp 

Donnelly 

Andrews 

TX)          Campbell  (CA) 

Dooley 

Annunzla 

Campbell  (CO) 

Doollttle 

Anthony 

Cardin 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Applegau 

8                Carper 

Downey 

Archer 

Can- 

Durbln 

Armey 

Chandler 

Dwyer 

Aspin 

Chapman 

Early 

Atkins 

Clay 

Eckart 

AuColn 

Clement 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bacchus 

Cllnger 

Edwards  (OK) 

Baker 

Coble 

Edwards  (TX) 

Ballengef 

Coleman  (MO) 

Emerson 

Barrett 

Coleman  (TX) 

Engel 

Bate  man 

Collins  (ID 

English 

Bellensog 

Collins  (MI) 

Erdrelch 

Bennett 

Combest 

Espy 

Bentley 

Condit 

Evans 

Bereuter 

Conyers 

Fascell 

Herman 

Cooper 

Fawell 

Bllbray 

Coslello 

Fazio 

Blllrakls 

Coughlln 

Felghan 

Bllley 

Cox  (CA) 

Fish 

Boehlert 

Cox  (ID 

Flake 

Boehner 

Coyne 

Foglletta 

Bonlor 

Cramer 

Ford  (MI) 

Borskl 

Crane 

Frank  (MA) 

Boucher 

Cunningham 

Franks  (CT) 

Boxer 

Dasnemeyer 

Frost 

Brewster 

Darden 

Gallo 

Brooks 

Davis 

G&ydos 

Broomfle 

d              DeFazIo 

GeJdensoD 

Browder 

DeLauro 

Gekas 

Bruce 

DeLay 

Gephardt 
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ery  easy  arv 
am   Hussein 


to  table  this 


i;    and    the 
le  ayes  ap- 


Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

GUlmor 

Gllman 

GUckmui 

Gonzalez 

Goodllnj: 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Haste  rt 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Merger 

Hertel 

Hoafland 

HobsOD 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llplnakl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Madlgan 


Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mazzoll 

McCandlese 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMlllen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

NuBsle 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Panon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Punell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 


Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

SchllT 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (N  J) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Swett 

Swia 

Syiuir 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

TraHcanl 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

zeiirr 

Zlmmer 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 43 


Ackerman 

Gallegly 

Schulze 

Barnard 

Gingrich 

Skaggs 

Barttett 

Hayes  (LA) 

Solarz 

Barton 

Huckaby 

Studds 

BeWll 

Jefferson 

Sundqulst 

Brown 

Kostmayer 

Thomas  (CA 

Bustamante 

Lehman  (CA) 

Torres 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Traxler 

Dellums 

Marlenee 

Udall 

Doman  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Washington 

Dreler 

Miller  (OH) 

Waters 

Duncan 

Ortiz 

Weiss 

Dymally 

Ridge 

Whltten 

Fields 

Robert* 

Ford  (TN) 

Rostenkowskl 

D  1337 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  official  business  during  rollcall 
votes.  Had  I  been  present  on  the  House  floor 
I  would  have  cast  my  vote  as  follows: 

Roll  No.  23,  yea  on  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  H.R.  586,  calling  for  submission 
of  certain  information  regarding  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

Roll  No.  24,  yea  on  laying  House  Resolution 
1 9  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  tabled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  759 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
759. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBERS  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING  AND 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LI- 
BRARY 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  84)  electing  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
and  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress 
on  the  Library  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ROSE]  for  an  explanation  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion incorporates  the  recommendations 
of  both  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
and  is  in  the  customary  form  used  in 
previous  Congresses.  With  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  these  joint  commit- 
tees can  organize  and  get  on  vnth  their 
respective  businesses. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose] 
has  explained  the  resolution.  The  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  in 
concurrence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  84 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  joint  committees  of  Congress  to 
serve  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration: 

Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  printing:  Mr.  Gejden- 
son,  Connecticut:  Mr.  Kleczka.  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Roberts,  Kansas;  and  Mr.  Gingrich,  Geor- 
gia. 

JOINT  COMMrrTEE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  THE  LI- 
BRARY: Mr.  Kolter.  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  New  York;  Mr.  Barrett,  Nebraska;  and 
Mr.  Roberts.  Kansas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
586,  which  passed  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1340 

DECLARATION  OF  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  VOLKMER.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation — or  I  should 
say  reintroducing  legislation— that 
when  approved  and  implemented  will 
improve  the  lifestyle  of  Americans  for 
years  to  come. 
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This  legrislation  will  declare  our  inde- 
pendence from  a  growing  reliance  on 
foreign  oil.  Our  country  needs  an  alter- 
native energy  and  conservation  pro- 
gram. My  legislation  will  authorize  a 
number  of  alternative  fuel  and  energy 
conservation  programs  to  address  an 
energy  crisis  that  has  resulted  because 
this  country  is  too  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  adminis- 
tration submitted  to  Congress  a  "na- 
tional energy  strategy"  that  will  do 
nothing  to  curtail  this  country's  esca- 
lating dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Be- 
cause of  the  administration's  failure  to 
deal  with  this  situation,  the  once  used 
phrase  "oil  shock"  and  its  con- 
sequences will  again  be  a  part  of  our 
everyday  life.  My  legislation  is  needed 
to  correct  the  administrations  short- 
comings. 

When  this  legislation  is  passed,  the 
Congress  will  declare  this  country's 
independence  from  foreign  oil.  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
support  this  legislation  to  free  America 
from  foreign  oil. 


MONEY-SAVING  PLAN  ON  EEOC 
ENFORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Andrews]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  propose  an  idea 
which  I  believe  will  save  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  $31  million  in  the 
1992  fiscal  year  budget. 

Americans  are  overtaxed  and  our 
Government  is  overextended,  and  I 
think  that  each  of  us  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  try  to  do  something  about  that. 
I  would  invite  my  colleagues'  critical 
review  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments to  one  idea  that  I  believe  can 
work  to  save  us  money. 

My  idea  pertains  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 
the  EEOC.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
I  believe  it  is  and  should  be  a  matter  of 
national  policy  in  our  country  that 
there  is  a  strong,  tough,  well-enforced 
law  against  discrimination.  No  one 
should  be  denied  a  job  or  a  promotion 
or  a  business  opportunity  because  of 
color  or  gender  or  race  or  national  ori- 
gin. The  issue  before  us  is  how  best  to 
enforce  that  law,  and  the  orthodox 
thinking  that  we  hear  seems  to  say 
that  there  are  two  choices.  Our  choice 
is  that  we  spend  less  money  and  do  less 
enforcement,  and  the  other  choice  is 
that  we  spend  more  money,  that  we  put 
more  Government  revenues  into  en- 
forcement. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
If  we  view  those  suggestions  as  our 
only  choices,  we  are  locked  in  the  pris- 
on of  the  status  quo,  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  achieve  more  vigorous 


enforcement  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

My  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I 
will  be  submitting  to  our  colleagues  for 
their  careful  consideration  is  that  the 
EBOC  enabling  legislation  be  amended 
so  that  when  the  EEOC  successfully 
settles  or  wins  a  claim  for  employment 
discrimination,  it  is  empowered  to  col- 
lect attorneys'  fees  from  the  defeated 
losing  party.  It  is  a  practice  that  is 
convmon  in  other  areas  of  our  law,  and 
it  comes  down  to  the  basic,  simple, 
common  sense  proposal  that  those  who 
violate  the  law  should  pay  for  the  cost 
of  its  enforcement. 

In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  last  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  the  data 
show  that  the  EEOC  collected  $93  mil- 
lion on  behalf  of  persons  victimized  by 
discrimination.  About  $77  million  was 
collected  as  a  result  of  settled  cases, 
and  about  $16  million  was  collected  as 
a  result  of  lawsuits  brought  by  the 
EEOC  and  won  by  the  EEOC.  If  we  use 
as  a  rule  of  thumb  the  practice  that  is 
common  in  the  plaintiffs'  personal  in- 
jury field,  which  is  that  the  attorney 
collects  one-third  of  the  recovery  from 
the  client,  and  if  we  add  that  one-third 
to  the  moneys  collected,  we  would 
achieve  new  revenues  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $31  million. 

This  proposal,  I  believe,  would 
achieve  three  things:  First  of  all,  it 
would  act  as  a  greater  disincentive  and 
deterrent  for  people  who  break  the  law. 
If  you  discriminate  against  someone 
because  of  their  color  or  their  religion 
or  their  national  origin,  not  only  will 
you  pay  damages,  you  will  pay  attor- 
ney fees  and  you  will  reimburse  the 
public  for  the  cost  of  the  enforcement 
action.  I  believe  also  it  would  help  to 
unclog  our  court  system  and  encourage 
more  settlements  because  the  longer 
the  litigation  goes,  the  more  it  costs  in 
counsel  fees  and  the  greater  the  risk  to 
the  defendant. 

Most  importantly,  at  a  time  when 
our  national  debt  is  one-half  of  our 
gross  national  product,  at  a  time  when 
Americans  all  across  this  country  are 
stifled  with  burdensome  taxation  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels,  it 
will  save  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
$31  million.  This  is  better  service  at  a 
lower  cost.  That  is  the  new  option  and 
the  new  way  of  looking  at  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
review  this  legislation  once  it  is  intro- 
duced, contact  us  with  suggestions  for 
improvements,  and  work  together  with 
us  so  that  we  can  improve  enforcement 
and  save  the  taxi>ayers  money. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRI- 
SIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


February  21,  1991 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opporDunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  a  salient  feature  of  the  Per- 
sian Qulf  conflict  that  has  not,  per- 
haps, received  the  notice  or  acclaim 
that  is  its  due.  Nations,  like  individ- 
uals, lire  wont  from  time  to  time  to 
take  their  closest  friends  for  granted. 
We  do  so,  I  expect,  because  of  an  in- 
stinctual belief,  bred  by  intimate  asso- 
ciation over  many  years,  that  in  times 
of  trial  and  crisis  our  friends  will  al- 
ways be  there. 

Of  the  friends  who  have  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  United  States 
in  outfacing  Saddam's  threat  to  the 
world  conmiunity,  none  has  stood  tall- 
er thaii  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sinoe  the  earliest  days  of  this  crisis. 
Great  Britain  has  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  U.N.-led  effort  to 
evict  Saddam  and  his  band  of  larcenous 
brigands  from  Kuwait.  The  Thatcher 
and  Major  governments  have  stead- 
fastly demonstrated  unequivocal  re- 
solve in  resisting  Iraqi  aggression  and 
upholding  the  rule  of  law.  Importantly, 
Whitehall's  principled  policy  has  been 
given  the  overwhelming  support  of  Par- 
liament and  the  British  nation.  By  eco- 
nomio  sacrifice,  by  diplomatic  exer- 
tion, and  by  the  supreme  act  of  placing 
its  finest  young  men  and  women  in 
harms  way.  Great  Britain  has  made  it 
emphatically  clear  that  Saddam's  out- 
rageous aggression  will  not  be  allowed 
to  stand. 

Particularly  impressive  has  been 
Great  Britain's  military  deployment  in 
the  gulf.  Aside  from  the  United  States, 
no  otiher  nation  has  made  a  greater 
military  commitment  to  this  U.N.  au- 
thoriaed  endeavor  than  that  currently 
being  made  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  August,  London  re- 
sponded with  determination  and  dis- 
patch to  requests  for  assistance  from 
the  OCC  states  to  help  deter  further 
Iraqi  aggression.  At  the  start  of  mili- 
tary operations  on  January  16,  the 
United  Kingdom  had  committed  some 
35,000  men  and  women  to  the  gulf.  Re- 
inforcements announced  since  then — 
including  the  additional  half  squadron 
of  Buccaneer  aircraft  sent  to  reinforce 
the  courageous  and  skillful  pilots  of 
the  RAF— will  put  total  United  King- 
dom personnel  in  the  gulf  at  approxi- 
mately 42,000. 

Given  our  conrunon  outlook,  contunon 
cultural  heritage,  common  historical 
bond,  and  common  interest  in  a  new 
world  order,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  special  relationship  between 
Washington  and  London  is  as  close  and 
vital  as  ever.  I  know  I  express  the 
views  of  all  Members  in  extending  grat- 
itude and  appreciation  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Major  and  his  government,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  and  armed  forces  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  their  unwav- 
ering support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  all  the  countries  united  in  a  com- 
mitment to  ensure  that  unbridled  ag- 
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D  1350 

CHANGES  TO  REGULATORY 
STRUCTURE  OF  BANKING  INDUS- 
TRY 

(Mr.  KOPETSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Department  of 
Treasury's  proposed  changes  to  the 
regulatory  structure  of  America's 
banking  industry.  With  some  excep- 
tions, it  appears  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary mix  of  broadened  powers, 
streamlined  regulation— not  deregula- 
tion— and  enhanced  safety  to  ensure 
that  our  banking  industry  can  once 
again  resume  its  leading  position  in 
the  competitive  world  marketplace  of 
financial  services.  Easier  banking,  en- 
hanced product  and  service  powers,  and 
a  simplier  regrulatory  structure  will 
serve  to  correct  many  of  the  industry's 
problems,  which  have  been  caused,  in 
part,  by  the  need  to  deal  with  a  1930's 
regulatory  structure  in  the  world  of 
the  1990's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  support  is  not  with- 
out reservation.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Treasury  Department's  proposals 
limiting  the  number  of  accounts  per  in- 
dividual that  can  be  insured  are  un- 
workable and  attack  a  problem  which 
does  not  exist.  Far  more  useful  would 
be  a  reevaluation  of  the  too-big-to-fail 
policy  as  it  is  currently  being  imple- 
mented. 

Additionally,  I  think  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible on  our  part  to  carry  out  such 
sweeping  reforms  without  also  dealing 
with  the  recapitalization  of  the  bank 
insurance  fund  in  a  way  which  restores 
it  to  a  safe  level  without  fatally 
wounding  the  very  industry  it  is  in- 
tended to  protect. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this 
body  to  move  expeditiously  to  consider 
the  Department  of  Treasury's  propos- 
als, and  to  act  quickly  to  reform  our 
50-year-old  banking  laws. 


THE  GROWING  NEED  FOR  A 
CARBON  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation  we 
are  facing  a  variety  of  seemingly  unrelated  cri- 
ses. Our  budget  deficits  and  unimaginable 
detil  hinder  us  at  every  turn.  We  lack  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy  that  makes  any  sense, 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  this  have  ended  up 
in  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  We  face  mounting 
environmental  problems,  with  this  administra- 
tion ignoring  arguably  the  most  important  one, 
gtobal  warming  from  increased  carbon  dk>xide 
emissions. 


Elegantly,  a  cartx>n  tax  squarely  addresses 
each  of  ttiese  prot>lems.  A  cartx>n  tax,  quite 
simply,  places  a  tax  on  fossil  fuels  tiased  on 
their  carbon  content.  The  affected  fuels  are 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  The  emission  of  car- 
bon into  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  gk>bal  warming. 

Global  warming  is  one  of  ttie  most  serious 
environmental  problems  facing  rK>t  just  the 
United  States  but  the  entire  gtobe.  More  than 
100  scientists  were  brought  together  by  the 
United  Nations  under  the  intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change.  Ttieir  comlusion 
was  gk>bal  warming  is  a  certainty.  A  few  in  in- 
dustry would  say  ttiat  gk>t>al  warming  is  not 
happening  or  is  insignificant,  ttiey  sound  more 
and  nK>re  like  tfie  tobacco  companies  claiming 
cigarettes  are  healtfiy  and  dont  cause  cancer. 
The  scientific  level  of  certainty  on  global 
warming  is  100  percent  with  ttie  vast  majority 
of  scientists  believing  tfiat  tfie  greenhouse  ef- 
fect will  cause  climate  change  posing  great 
risks  to  society  and  to  tfie  natural  world.  The 
levels  of  cartx>n  tax  in  the  legislation  are  esti- 
mated to  significantly  slow  tfie  growth  in  U.S. 
cartx>n  emissions. 

That  the  United  States  lacks  an  energy  pol- 
icy is  obvious.  The  Bush  administration's  pro- 
posed eriergy  policy  is  filled  with  ways  to  drain 
America  first  and  little  else.  Only  one  thing 
really  affects  tfie  way  we  use  energy  in  this 
country — price.  The  cartx>n  tax  by  affecting 
price,  implements  a  sound,  market-oriented, 
energy  policy.  By  including  environmental 
damage  in  ttie  price,  energy  consen/atk>n  and 
efficiency  decisions  t>ecome  built  in.  Each  indi- 
vidual's decision  whether  to  buy  the  most  effi- 
cient toaster  for  home  or  the  most  efficient 
t)last-fumace  for  tfie  company  is  influenced  by 
the  cartx>n  tax.  Costly,  complKated,  command 
and  control  regulations  are  unnecessary. 

The  carbon  tax  puts  industry  on  tfie  road  to 
international  competitiveness.  Energy  prices 
are  signifk;antly  higher  in  txith  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  Japanese  industry  uses  en- 
ergy 20  to  40  percent  more  efficiently  ttian  we 
do.  U.S.  txjsinesses  need  to  make  sound  en- 
ergy investment  decisions.  The  cartXKi  tax  will 
help.  Energy  conservation  and  efficiency  will 
fielp  American  business  positkxi  themselves 
for  tfie  next  century,  the  greentiouse  century. 
It  will  have  them  develop  and  market  new 
ranges  of  products  and  servces.  A  carbon  tax, 
unlike  regulatk>ns,  will  continue  to  foster  inno- 
vatnns  as  increased  effciency  is  strived  for. 
We  must  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  certainty  of 
higher  energy  prices  and  energy  efficient  for- 
eign competitkxi. 

One  of  tfie  lessons  of  tfie  war  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf  must  be  tfiat  we  deal  with  energy  more 
responsit}ly.  A  cartxxi  tax  imposes  tfiat  re- 
sponsibility. A  cartxm  tax  can  positkm  the  U.S. 
economy  so  tfiat  access  to  energy  does  not 
tiecome  part  of  a  reason  to  launch  a  war.  In- 
deed, ttie  Japanese  are  imposing  an  addi- 
tk>nal  tax  on  petroleum  to  pay  for  tfieir  part  of 
tfie  war  effort 

We  face  huge  budget  deficits,  with  addn 
tkmal  items  still  to  be  added  to  tfie  txjrden. 
The  cost  of  the  savings  and  toans  det>acle  spi- 
rals by  tens  of  bilikms.  Tfie  Persian  Gulf  war 
bill  is  well  over  $50  billion  and  ttiat  is  not  the 
total  cost  Tfie  recession  is  forcing  revenues 
down.  Tfie  cartion  tax  is  estimated  to  tiring  in 
S7  billion  in  the  first  year  growing  by  $7  billion 


per  year.  When  phased  in  over  5  years,  tfie 
cartXKi  tax  will  bring  in  S35  billkxi  per  year 
with  a  5-year  revenue  total  of  $105  billkxi. 
This  will  go  a  long  way  toward  dealing  with 
Federal  red  ink. 

The  cartx>n  tax  will  have  many  positive  ef- 
fects on  the  ecorK)my.  There  will  be  new  irv 
vestment  in  energy  saving  devk«s  t>y  both  in- 
dividuals and  corporatk>ns.  The  tax  will  en- 
courage increased  use  of  alternative  energy 
sources.  Research  and  devetopment  in  energy 
efficiency  will  be  spuned.  Money  saved  on  en- 
ergy will  be  spent  for  other  goods.  The  eco- 
nomk:  advantages  of  a  reduced  budget  deficit 
will  ripple  tfwough  the  economy  and  help  inter- 
natk)nal  competitiveness. 

A  carbon  tax  will  not  affect  all  sectors  of  the 
national  economy  equally.  I  believe  tfiat  some 
of  ttie  money  raised  by  the  cartxxi  tax  shouW 
be  used  to  mitigate  problems  caused  by  tfie 
carbon  tax  wfiether  the  problems  are  regkxial 
or  tfiose  felt  by  k)w-income  indivkkials. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  levels  of  tfie 
carbon  tax  introduced  this  year  are  higfier 
than  in  last  year's  bill.  The  effects  of  carbon 
emissions  are  cumulative.  By  delaying  actkxi, 
we  will  confront  a  compounded  problem,  and 
the  solution  will  have  to  be  more  drastk:  and 
painful.  The  legislation  reflects  the  fact  that  we 
have  delayed  a  year  by  fficreasing  tfie  cfiarge 
per  ton  of  carbon  from  $25  per  ton  to  $30  per 
ton.  Procrastinatkxi  on  tfiis  issue  fias  its  price. 

The  United  States  is  almost  unkjue  in  tfie 
industrialized  worki  in  tfiat  it  is  not  addressing 
ttie  caftx)n  emissions  prokilem  seriously.  The 
European  Economk;  Community  is  setting  tar- 
gets to  reduce  cartxxi  emisskxis.  Japan  is  act- 
ing in  a  similar  fasfikxi.  Both  are  seriously  dis- 
cussing using  carbon  and  energy  taxes  to 
achieve  tfieir  goals.  With  tfieir  energy  prices 
already  significantly  higher,  faihjre  to  act  on 
our  part  will  only  put  tfie  United  States  farther 
t)ehind  and  require  more  drastK  measures  to 
catch  up. 

Tfie  cartx>n  tax  fits  into  tfie  comprefiensive 
approach  that  the  Bush  administratkxi  is  tak- 
ing to  controlling  greenhouse  gases.  The  car- 
bon tax  also  meets  U.S.  gtobal  obhgatkxis  to 
reduce  cartxxi  emisskxis,  obligatxxis  tfiat  fall 
on  us  as  the  largest  emitters  of  carbon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  economists  fiave  joined  sci- 
entists in  tfie  call  for  a  cartxxi  tax.  Robert 
Samuelson  writing  in  tfie  Washington  Post  on 
more  than  one  occaskxi  has  erxlorsed  tfw 
need  for  energy  taxes  and  specifk^aHy  a  car- 
bon tax.  Economist  Roger  Dower  with  the 
Wortd  Resources  Institute,  testifying  last 
spring  before  tfie  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, strongly  touted  tfie  economk:  tienefits  of  a 
cartxxi  tax.  It  is  an  efficient  regulator,  consist- 
ent with  market  capitalism. 

Tfie  broad  spectrum  of  iNs  addressed  by  tfie 
cartxxi  tax  makes  it  an  almost  unbelievable 
solutkxi.  All  evidence  points  to  Itie  fact  tfiat  we 
must  enact  a  cartxxi  tax  as  soon  as  posiite. 
We  must  address  ttie  environmental  damage, 
foreign  policy  problems,  domestic  ills,  and 
econorrac  disadvantages  tfiat  tfie  cartxxi  tax 
can  fielp  us  sotve. 

If  one  doubts  tfie  hardstiip  and  economic 
distress  tfiat  results  from  dimate  cfiange,  I  in- 
vite  tfiem  to  visit  my  home  State  of  CaMomia 
which  is  facing  a  fifth  straigfit  year  of  drought 

Foltowing  is  tfie  text  of  tfie  legislatkxi: 
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H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCTiON  1.  DfPOSrnON  OF  CABBOS  TAX  ON  PRI- 
MART  FOSSIL  FUELS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  envi- 
ronmental taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 

"Subchapter  E — Carbon  Tax  on  Primary 
Fossil  Fuels 
"Sec.  4691.  Tax  on  coal. 
"Sec.  4692.  Tax  on  petroleum. 
"Sec.  4683.  Tax  on  natural  gas. 
"Sec.  4694.  Inflation  adjustments. 

«8BC.  4«1.  TAX  ON  COAL. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  at  the  rate  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  on  coal  sold  by  the  producer  or 
Importer  thereof. 
"(b)  Rate  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  S18  per  ton. 

"(2)  Phase-in.— 
Effective  during:  calendar    The  rate  of  the  tax  Im- 
year:  posed    by    subsection 

(a)  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing amount  per 
ton: 

1992 $3.60 

ISSS 7.20 

1994 10.80 

1995 14.40 

"(c)  Definitions  and  special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Coal  to  include  lignite.— The  term 
'coal'  Includes  lignite. 

"(2)  TON.— The  term  ton'  means  2,000 
pounds. 

"(3)  Use  treated  as  sale.— If  the  producer 
or  Importer  of  any  coal  uses  such  coal,  such 
producer  or  importer  shall  be  liable  for  tax 
under  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
such  coal  were  sold  by  such  producer  or  im- 
porter. 

SKC.  MM.  TAX  ON  PETROLEUM. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  at  the  rate  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  on  any  petroleum  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  a  taxable  event. 

"(b)  Taxable  Event.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'taxable  event'  means  any 
event  which  would  result  in  tax  being  im- 
posed under  section  4611  if- 

"(1)  such  section  were  applied  without  re- 
gard to  subsections  (b)(2).  (e).  and  (f)  thereof, 
and 

"(2)  section  4612(b)  were  applied  by  sub- 
stituting 'section  4692'  for  'section  4611'. 

"(c)  AMOUNT  OF  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
subeection  (a)  shall  be  S3.90  per  barrel. 

"(2)  Phase-in.— 

Effective  during  calendar    The  rate  of  the  tax  Im- 
year:  poeed   by    subsection 

(a)  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing amount  per 
barrel: 

1982 $.78 

1988 1.56 

1904 2.34 

1996 3.12 

"(d)  Person  Liable  for  Tax.— The  person 
required  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion on  any  petroleum  shall  be  determined 
under  the  principles  of  section  4611(d). 

"(e)  DEFnnnoNS  and  Spbctal  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  PETROLEin*.— The  term  'petroleum' 
means  any  petroleum  product  Including 
crude  oil. 


"(2)  Barrel.— The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(3)  Fraction  of  barrel.— In  the  case  of  a 
fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of  the 
amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  a  whole  bar- 
rel 

"(4)  Certain  rules  made  applicable.— 
Roles  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (e)  of  section  4612  sliall  apply  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  section. 

"SIC  4ms.  tax  ON  NATURAL  GAS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
poeed  a  tax  at  the  rate  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  on — 

"(1)  natural  gas  received  at  a  United 
States  pipeline  facility,  and 

"(2)  natural  gas  entered  into  the  United 
States  for  consumption,  use,  or  warehousing. 

"(b)  Tax  on  Certain  Uses,  Etc.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  any  domestic  natural  gas  is  used  in  or 
exported  from  the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  before  such  use  or  exportation,  no  tax 
was  imposed  on  such  natural  gas  under  sub- 
section (a), 

then  a  tax  at  the  rate  specified  in  subsection 
(c)  is  hereby  imposed  on  such  natural  gas. 

"(2)  ESCCEPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  USES  ON  PREM- 
ISES WHERE  PRODUCED.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  use  of  natural  gas  for  ex- 
tracting oil  or  natural  gas  on  the  premises 
where  such  natural  gas  was  produced.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
use  involving  the  combustion  of  the  natural 
gae. 

"(c)  Rate  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  rate  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  48  cents  per  MCF. 

"12)  Phase-in.— 
Effective  during  calendar    The  rate  of  the  taxes  Im- 
year:  posed    by    this    sub- 

section shall  be  the 
following  amount  per 
MCF 

1992 $.096 

1983 192 

1984  288 

1985 384 

'•(d)  Persons  Liable  for  Tax.— 

'•(1)  Receipt  at  pipeline.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  paid  by 
the  operator  of  the  United  States  pipeline  fa- 
cility. 

'■(2)  Importation.— The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
entering  the  natural  gas  for  consumption, 
use,  or  warehousing. 

"(3)  Tax  on  use  or  exports.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  paid  by  the 
person  using  or  exporting  the  natural  gas,  as 
tl>e  case  may  be. 

'•(e)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

'■(1)  Natural  gas.— The  term  'natural  gas' 
includes  any  natural  gas  liquid  which  is  not 
treated  as  petroleum  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4692. 

'•(2)  DoMES-nc  natural  gas.— The  term 
'domestic  natural  gas'  means  any  natural 
gas  produced  from  a  well  located  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(3)  United  states  pipeline  facility.— 
The  term  United  States  pipeline  facility 
means  any  pipeline  in  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  transporting  natural  gas  (other 
than  a  pipeline  which  is  part  of  a  gathering 
system). 

"(4)  MCF.— The  term  'MCF'  means  1.000 
cubic  feet. 

"(5)  Other  definitions.- The  terms  'Unit- 
ed States'  and  'premises'  have  the  respective 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  section 
4612(a). 
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"(6)  Fractional  part  of  mcf.— In  the  case 
of  a  friction  of  an  MCF,  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  the  same  fraction  of  the 
amount  of  such  tax  Imposed  on  a  whole  MCF. 

"(7)  Certain  rules  made  applicable.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (b), 
(c),  an4  (e)  of  section  4612  shall  apply  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  section. 

«8EC.  4tU.  INFLA'nON  ADJUSTMENTS. 

"(a)  General  rule.— Each  rate  of  tax 
which  would  otherwise  be  in  effect  under  this 
subchapter  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1992  shall  be  increased  by  the  percentage  (if 
any)  by  which — 

"(1)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  (m  defined  in  section  1(f)(4)),  exceeds 

"(2)  the  CPI  for  calendar  year  1991  (as  so 
defined). 

"(b)  Rounding.— Any  increase  under  sub- 
sectiod  (a)  shall  be  rounded— 

"(1)  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  10  cents  in 
the  case  of  a  rate  in  effect  under  section  4691, 

"(2)  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  1  cent  in  the 
case  of  a  rate  in  effect  under  section  4692, 
and 

"(3)  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  1/10  cent  in 
the  case  of  a  rate  in  effect  under  section 
4693.  " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchatpters  for  chapter  38  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  E.  Carbon  Tax  on  Primary 
Fossil  Fuels 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1992. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FI- 
NANCE AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS'  IN- 
VESTIGATION OP  BANCA 
NA2IONALE  DEL  LAVORO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gren- 
tlemisn  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recogrtiized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  in  a  series  of  special  orders 
that  I  have  planned  concerning  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' investigation  of  the 
Banco  Nazlonale  del  Lavoro,  otherwise 
known  as  the  BNL,  scandal. 

As  explained  in  the  first  special  order 
on  Fabruary  4,  the  BNL  scandal  is  a 
sensational  bank  fraud  and  regulatory 
blunder  in  which  former  employees  of 
the  Atlanta  agency  of  the  BNL,  which 
is  really  an  Italian  Government-owned 
bank,  were  able  to  loan  Iraq  $3  billion 
without  presumably  reporting  those 
loans  to  its  headquarters  in  Rome  or  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  State  banking 
officinls. 

I  brought  out  also  in  the  first  special 
order  that  in  effect  the  alarming  thing 
about  this,  as  we  first  began  to  look 
into  it  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
was  that  it  revealed  an  absence  of  suit- 
able regulatory  oversight  on  the  part 
of  our  American  regulatory  system, 
which  means  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  nation  in  the  industrialized 
world,  West  or  East,  that  permits  such 
a  tremendous  volume  of  foreigrn  money. 
In  effiect  better  than  S635  billion  right 
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now,  with  little  or  no  accountability  or 
regulatory  power  exerted  from  the  na- 
tional interest  standpoint  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  bank  regulatory  failure  in  this 
case  is  and  continues  to  be  the  main 
focus  of  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  committee  will  pursue  legislative 
remedies  to  ensure  that  entities  like 
BNL  are  properly  supervised. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post  there  was  a  con- 
siderable story  in  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  looking  into  a  Washington-based 
bank's  control  or  ownership  influence 
by  Iraq  or  Iraqi  elements. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  if  that  is  com- 
ing to  light,  it  is  coming  too  late,  as  in 
the  case  of  BNL. 

What  continues  to  be  disturbing  to 
me  is  that  nobody  knows  what  the  type 
of  activity  involving  this  huge  amount 
of  money  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  foreign  entities  owned  by  foreign 
governments  can,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  business,  be  acting  contrary  to 
the  basic  national  policy  as  set  forth 
by  our  own  Government. 

The  second  main  facet  of  the  inves- 
tigation deals  with  BNL's  relationship 
with  Iraq.  The  conmiittee  is  investigat- 
ing the  role  BNL  played  in  upgrading 
the  military  capability  of  Iraq,  which 
is  quite  considerable. 

If  our  boys,  as  it  looks  now,  unfortu- 
nately and  tragically  will  be  the  case, 
will  go  into  the  ground  fighting,  they 
will  be  facing  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm  by  missiles  or  chemical  weapons 
actually  funded  and  paid  for  by  U.S. 
businesses  and  guaranteed  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

As  astounding  as  this  is,  it  is  and  has 
happened,  and  continues  to,  inciden- 
tally. 

BNL  was  one,  not  the  only  one,  but 
probably  one  of  the  more  significant, 
sources  of  funding  for  a  complicated 
Iraqi  scheme  to  obtain  sophisticated 
Western  technology  and  know-how. 

BNL  financed  the  sale  of  chemicals, 
specialty  steel  products,  sophisticated 
computer  controlled  industrial  ma- 
chinery, electronic  components,  com- 
puters, and  engineering  and  construc- 
tion services.  Much  of  this  technology 
had  civilian  as  well  as  military  uses. 

Evidently  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  ignored  the  true 
intentions  of  Iraq,  though  personally  I 
think  that  those  intentions  were  well- 
known,  except  that  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  in  view  of  what  is  happening 
today,  and  being  that  we  seem  to  have 
very  short  memories  nowadays,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  evoke  the  environment 
that  existed  during  the  Iraq-Iran  War 
for  8  years,  and  the  years  immediately 
following  the  truce,  in  which  we  actu- 
ally had,  as  a  matter  of  Government 
policy,  been  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Iraqis  against  the  Iranians. 
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That  sounds  unbelievable  today,  but 
it  is  true.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion. 

It  is  equally  true  that  47.6  billion  dol- 
lars—worth in  an  8-year  period  of  so- 
phisticated weaixjnry  was  provided  Iraq 
by  not  only  the  United  States  but  al- 
most every  other  country,  including 
the  so-called  People's  Republic  or  Peo- 
ple's Country  of  China  which  used  the 
technology  that  our  licensing  agree- 
ments enabled  the  Chinese  to  produce, 
such  as  the  Silkworm  missile  which, 
incidentally,  was  the  missile  that  sank 
or  damaged  and  killed  37  of  our  sailors 
just  a  few  years  ago  fired  by  an  Iraqi 
source  when  our  Navy  was  flying  the 
flag  for  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  and  patrol- 
ling the  gulf. 

Incidentally,  the  reason  that  all  this 
financing  could  be  done  by  the  Iraqi 
Government  through  its  central  bank 
and  through  these  foreign  government- 
owned  banks  with  either  branches  or 
agencies,  as  they  call  them,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  one  particularly 
in  Atlanta,  is  that  President  Reagan  in 
1983  saw  fit  to  remove  Iraq  from  the 
list  of  nations  that  he  himself  listed  as 
terrorist  nations.  And  when  he  re- 
moved Iraq  from  that  designation  it 
opened  the  sluice  gates  for  consider- 
able commerce  and  weapons  trading. 

The  BNL  was  also  a  major  source  of 
agricultural  financing  for  Iraq.  BNL  fi- 
nanced the  sale  of  over  $850  billion  in 
United  States  agricultural  products  to 
Iraq;  $720  million  of  that  amount  was 
guaranteed  and  ultimately  is  being 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Conrmiodity 
Credit  Corporation,  or  the  taxpayer. 

Between  1983  and  1990,  the  CCC  grant- 
ed credit  guarantees  which  enabled 
Iraq  to  purchase  a  total  of  $5.5  billion 
in  United  States  farm  products.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Export-Import  Bank  grant- 
ed Iraq  a  $200  million  insurance  policy 
to  protect  United  States  companies 
against  the  potential  risk  of  loss  relat- 
ed to  exporting  goods  to  Iraq,  and  of 
course  they  did  suffer  that  loss  and,  of 
course,  the  taxpayers  pay  that  guaran- 
tee or  insurance. 

These  United  States  Government 
guarantees  were  very  important  to 
Iraq.  It  not  only  permitted  Iraq  to  pur- 
chase high-quality  food  for  its  people 
and  its  army,  it  freed  up  a  like  amount 
in  foreign  exchange,  more  importantly, 
which  was  used  to  purchase  the  tech- 
nology and  military  goods  from  various 
countries  around  the  globe. 

The  BNL  scandal  which  burst  onto 
the  scene  publicly  in  August  1989 
played  a  key  role  in  the  disintegration 
of  United  States-Iraq  relations.  As  we 
are  now  tragically  aware,  the  break  in 
United  States-Iraq  relations  ulti- 
mately ended  in  war. 

Revelation  of  the  BNL  scandal  was 
important  to  United  States-Iraq  rela- 
tions because  of  several  reasons.  BNL 
was  a  major  bank  participant  in  the 


Commodity  Credit  program  with  Iraq. 
Alleged  violation  of  CCC  regulations  by 
BNL  in  Iraq,  still  being  investigated  by 
our  United  States  attorney  in  Atlanta 
and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
made  and  compelled  the  administra- 
tion, this  administration,  to  rethink 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  agriculture 
credit  guarantees  provided  to  Iraq.  Iraq 
received  $1  billion  in  agriculture  credit 
from  1989. 

Mind  you,  it  was  in  August  1989  that 
we  had  the  first  exposure  of  the  deal, 
tut  at  that  time  the  climate  was  very 
favorable  in  our  country  and  in  our 
Government  as  a  matter  of  policy  to- 
ward Iraq,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Iran.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  in  the  midst  of  granting  Iraq  an- 
other $1  billion  program  for  1990  when 
the  BNL  scandal  surfaced. 

Facing  pressure  from  possible  irreg- 
ularities in  the  Iraq  program,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  limit  the  program  with  Iraq 
in  1990  to  $500  million.  The  Iraqis  were 
incensed,  because  Iraq  was  effectively 
bankrupt  and  had  little  money  to  pur- 
chase food  with.  It  was  counting  on  an 
increase  in  the  CCC  program,  and  not  a 
huge  cut  in  the  program.  This  was  a 
blow  at  the  time  for  Iraq.  Iraq  took  the 
lowering  of  the  $500  million  level  as  an 
insult.  They  claimed  this  action  wais 
indefensible  because  they  were  not  vio- 
lating American  law  at  that  time,  as 
indeed  they  were  not  since  Mr.  Reagan 
removed  them  from  the  list  in  1983,  and 
that  no  formal  charges  had  been  filed 
against  them  because  of  the  BNL  scan- 
dal. 

Lowering  the  level  of  the  CCC  credit 
to  $500  million  also  placed  increased 
pressure  on  Iraq's  already  scant  re- 
sources. 

The  implication  of  the  BNL  scandal 
did  not  end  there.  As  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  BNL  was  a  major  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  a  complicated  Iraqi  tech- 
nology procurement  network.  During 
the  1980's,  Iraq  established  ownership 
or  control  of  a  sophisticated  network 
of  United  States  and  European  front 
companies  whose  primary  mission  was 
to  obtain  Western  military  technology 
and  know-how  and  export  it  back  to 
Iraq. 

Of  course,  the  Iraqis  were  very  secre- 
tive in  their  dealings  and  were  careful 
to  conceal  their  true  affiliation.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  1980's  they  relied 
heavily  on  these  BNL  loans  to  finance 
the  procurement  of  much  of  the  West- 
em  technology  they  were  seeking,  in- 
cluding the  so-called  big  gun,  the 
chemical  weapons  component  and 
other  missile  and  munition  facilities, 
one  of  which  plants  was  established  in 
Baghdad. 

But  BNL  loans  were  not  ordinary  fi- 
nancing. BNL  contracted  to  loan  Iraq 
$2,155  billion  at  interest  rates  that 
were  not  economically  feasible.  In  ad- 
dition, a  good  portion  of  those  loans 
did  not  have  to  be  paid  back  for  many 
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years;  they  were  long  term,  which  is 
incredible.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  not  in  many  years  been 
able  to  do  anything  one-tenth  as  much 
for  any  U.S.  businessman. 

The  former  employees  of  BNL  were 
operating  like  a  charity,  not  a  bank. 
The  BNL  raid  in  August  1989  put  an  end 
to  this  practice  at  that  point  and  cer- 
tainly put  a  damper  on  the  Iraqi  pro- 
curement of  a  long  list  of  United 
States  and  Western  technology.  About 
SI  billion  at  that  point  had  not  yet 
been  disbursed  under  the  charity  loan 
schemes  when  BNL  was  raided  in  Au- 
gust 1989. 

The  BNL  scandal  also  made  the 
Baghdad  diplomatic  community  worry 
that  Iraq  was  so  desperate  for  credit  it 
was  willing  to  engage  in  illegal  activ- 
ity. Iraq  feared  its  already  tarnished  fi- 
nancial reputation  because  of  their  de- 
faults would  be  further  damaged  by 
BNL's  scandal,  and  they  were  worried 
that  the  scandal  would  possibly  jeop- 
ardize high-profit  Iraqi  projects  being 
constructed  by  foreign  companies. 

While  BNL  money  and  United  States 
credit  guarantees  would  not  have  been 
signiflcant  to  a  financially  strong  na- 
tion, it  was  critically  important  to  a 
country  like  Iraq  because  it  was  in 
such  a  poor  financial  shape  after  the 
terribly  inhuman  8-year  war  with  Iran. 
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By  the  end  of  1989,  Iraq  had  already 
defaulted  on  most  of  its  debts  with  the 
governments  and  private  companies  of 
most  Western  countries  as  well  as  with 
Japan  and  Korea.  Until  the  BNL  scan- 
dal, the  United  States  had  almost  been 
the  only  exception  in  this  rule.  Iraq 
had  remained  relatively  current  on  its 
United  States  obligations. 

But  limiting  United  States  Govern- 
ment credit  programs  because  of  BNL 
and  stopping  the  flow  of  BNL  lending 
to  Iraq  was  eventually  the  proverbial 
last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
in  that  effectively  rendering  Iraq  bank- 
rupt. 

The  impact  of  the  BNL  scandal  and 
its  effect  on  Iraq  is  echoed  in  the  words 
of  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  during  his 
meeting  with  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  just  prior  to  the  allied  offensive 
against  Iraq.  Iraq  had  offered  many  ex- 
cuses for  its  brutal  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
Among  others,  it  accused  the  United 
States,  other  Western  nations,  Israel. 
and  Kuwait  of  conspiring  to  destroy  it 
economically.  Related  to  the  United 
States  role  in  this  supposed  scheme, 
Tariq  Aziz,  the  diplomat  and  Foreign 
Minister,  stated  in  his  Geneva  meeting 
with  Secretary  Baker,  and  I  am  going 
to  quote: 

The  United  States  actually  implemented 
an  emtjar^o  on  Iraq  before  Au^st  2,  1990.  We 
had  dealings  with  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  foodstuffs.  We  used  to  buy  more  than 
n  billion  of  American  products.  E^ly  in 
19S0,  the  American  administration  suspended 
that  deal  which  was  profitable  for  both  sides. 
Then  the  United  States  Government  decided 


to  ieny  Iraq  the  purchase  of  a  very  large  list 
of  items. 

Evidently,  to  the  Iraqis,  the  impact 
of  the  BNL  scandal  was  a  key  factor  in 
*;he  decline  of  United  States-Iraqi  rela- 
tions. 

As  we  know,  Saddam  Hussein  reacted 
to  his  dire  financial  straits  by  invading 
Kuwait  which  ironically,  along  with 
several  other  Arab  nations,  had  loaned 
Iraq  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  during 
the  conflict  with  Iran. 

To  summarize,  the  failure  of  our 
bank  regulatory  system  to  detect  the 
$3  billion  in  shady  loans  to  Iraq,  cou- 
pled with  billions  in  questionable  cred- 
its to  Iraq,  along  with  our  inability  to 
stop  Saddam  from  importing  BNL-fi- 
nanced  technology  which  was  used  for 
military  purposes,  is  being  used  now  in 
which  our  soldiers  will  confront,  all 
worked  together  to  cause  our  war  with 
Iraq. 

Hopefully  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion of  BNL  will  shed  light  on  how 
these  failures  occurred.  I  would  hope 
an  understanding  of  these  failures 
would  work  to  reduce  the  risk  of  more 
Iraqis  on  our  horizon,  even  now  espe- 
cially before  we  are  forced  to  risk 
many  more  lives  of  our  soldiers. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  another  important  rea- 
son for  proceeding  with  the  Banking 
Committee's  investigation.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  a  source  I  must  protect  a 
memorandum  that  indicates  a  top- 
ranking  administration  official  from  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  had  knowl- 
edge that  BNL  was  used  for  purchasing 
military  goods.  This  administration  of- 
ficial was  concerned  that  the  revela- 
tion of  BNL  financing  of  military  arti- 
cles would  be  bad  for  his  particular 
program,  because  it  would  cause  con- 
siderable adverse  congressional  reac- 
tion and  press  coverage. 

He  stated  in  this  memorandum: 

In  the  worst-case  scenario,  congressional 
and  other  investigators  would  find  a  direct 
link  to  financing  Iraqi  military  expendi- 
tures, particularly  the  Condor  missile. 

The  astounding  contents  of  this 
memorandum  shed  significant  light  on 
the  administration's  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  efforts  to  thwart  our 
Banking  Committee  and  its  investiga- 
tion of  BNL.  To  date,  they  remain  si- 
lent on  the  topic  of  BNL  financing  of 
military  articles. 

With  all  the  lessons  we  could  learn 
from  the  BNL  scandal,  let  me  say  by 
way  of  parentheses,  I  am  submitting  in 
furtherance  of  what  this  comment  from 
this  official  implies,  in  this  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  an  article  in 
the  Financial  Times  of  London,  an  ar- 
ticle of  February  21,  1991,  entitled 
'Warning  Forced  Bechtel  Out  of  Iraq 
Chemical  Project,"  and  believe  it  or 
not,  this  involves  a  former  Secretary  of 
State,  George  Shultz,  who  after  he  left 
the  secretaryship  went  back  to  his  em- 
ployer, the  Bechtel  Corp..  which  is 
where  he  had  come  from,  and  this  arti- 


cle by  Alan  Friedman,  reporting  out  of 
New  "5fork  for  the  London  Financial 
Times,  says,  "I  said  something  is  going 
to  go  very  wrong  in  Iraq,  and  if  Bechtel 
was  there,  it  would  get  blown  up." 
[From  the  Financial  Times,  Feb.  21, 19911 

Wahjong  Forced  Bechtel  Out  or  Iraq 
Chemical  Project 

(By  Alan  Friedman) 

Bechtel,  the  California  construction  group, 
withdraw  from  an  Iraqi  petrochemicals 
project  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  George  Shultz, 
the  forflfier  US  secretary  of  state,  who  joined 
the  company's  board  of  directors  after  leav- 
ing the  Reagan  administration  in  1989.  Mr. 
Shultz  fllsclosed  his  role  in  an  Interview  with 
the  Financial  Times. 

Bechtel  has  also  revealed,  separately,  that 
it  was  instructed  by  the  government  of  Iraq 
to  obtain  payment  for  work  If  did  on  the  pe- 
trochemicals project  from  the  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, branch  of  Banca  Nazionale  del  LAvoro 
(BNL). 

BNL.  Is  the  Italian  bank  caught  up  In  the 
scandal  over  $3bn  (£1.5bn)  of  Iraqi  loans  made 
in  1988-69  by  its  Atlanta  branch.  Indictments 
of  US  hank  employees  and  Iraqi  officials  im- 
plicated in  the  scandal  were  due  to  have  been 
announced  last  week,  but  they  have  been  de- 
layed after  a  fresh  round  of  consultations  in 
Washington. 

The  disclosures  by  Bechtel  come  amid  alle- 
gations by  US  chemical  weapons  experts 
that  Baghdad  planned  to  use  Intermediate 
produces  from  the  apparently  civilian  Iraqi 
project)  known  as  PC2— for  the  manufacture 
of  mustard  gas. 

Mr.  Sbultz,  who  had  served  as  president  of 
Bechtel  before  joining  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration in  1982,  said  he  first  learned  of 
Bechtel's  work  as  project  manager  of  the 
Iraqi  petrochemicals  complex  In  1989  when 
he  "spent  a  little  time  at  Bechtel's  London 
office  and  found  there  was  work  going  on  in 
Iraq". 

Mr.  Shultz  said  he  checked  into  the  PC2 
project'in  1969  and  was  given  assurances  that 
it  had  aothlng  to  do  with  chemical  weapons. 
"But  I  thought  about  it  a  little  more  and  I 
gave  my  advice  they  should  get  out,"  said 
the  foraier  secretary  of  state. 

He  recalled  that  at  a  Bechtel  meeting  in 
the  Spring  of  1990,  as  work  was  continuing, 
"I  really  hit  It  very  hard  and  I  said  some- 
thing it  going  to  go  very  wrong  In  Iraq  and 
blow  up  and  if  Bechtel  were  there  It  would 
get  blown  up  too.  So  I  told  them  to  get  out." 

The  revelations  by  Bechtel,  which  says  It 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  plans  by  Iraq  to 
apply  the  petrochemical  plant's  products  for 
military  use,  mark  the  first  time  a  U.S.  com- 
pany has  provided  details  of  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  Iraqi  officials  in  the  BNL  At^ 
lanta  affair. 

Western  intelligence  officials  say  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  $3bn  of  BNL 
money  was  used  by  Iraq  to  finance  ite  devel- 
opment of  unconventional  weapons  systems, 
including  the  Condor-II  ballistic  missile 
project  and  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons 
projects. 

The  Iraqi  project  was  handled  by  Bechtel 
Overseas  of  Hammersmith  Road  in  London, 
the  company's  U.K.  affiliate.  The  Financial 
Times  has  obtained  a  copy  of  a  1988  telex  in- 
struction from  the  central  bank  of  Iraq  to 
BNL's  Atlanta  branch,  asking  that  Bechtel's 
U.K.  suibsidiary  be  paid  SlOm. 

Mr.  Tom  Flynn,  a  senior  vice-president  at 
Bechtel,  said  the  company  never  knew  there 
was  anything  suspect  about  the  SlOm  of  BNL 
funds,  provided  in  the  form  of  two  letters  of 
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credits  that  were  issued  in  September  1968 
and  amended  three  months  later. 

"We  were  hired  by  the  government  of  Iraq 
to  be  the  project  manager  for  an  ethylene 
plant.  Our  client,  the  government  of  Iraq, 
told  us  we  would  be  paid  through  letters  of 
credit  from  the  BNL  Atlanta  branch." 

The  Bechtel  ofQcial  also  said  that  the  com- 
pany received  "direct  encouragement"  for 
the  PC2  project  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  A  spokeswoman  for  the  Com- 
merce Department  said  "we  were  aware  of 
Bechtel's  work  in  Iraq  through  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy in  Baghdad,  but  our  role  was  a  passive 
one". 

Bechtel  said  there  was  no  suggestion  at  the 
time  about  the  final  use  that  Iraq  might 
make  of  ethylene  oxide,  a  product  that  has 
multiple  civilian  applications,  but  also  has 
military  uses. 

Mr.  Seth  Carus,  an  expert  on  Iraq's  chemi- 
cal weapons  programs  who  is  a  fellow  at  the 
Washington  Institute  for  Near  East  Policy, 
said  the  PC2  Iraqi  project  was  intended  for 
several  purposes,  both  military  and  civilian. 

"I  think  it  is  very  clear,  however,  that  the 
Iraqis  understood  what  they  were  doing.  It  is 
evident  that  they  wanted  to  limit  their  im- 
port dependence  on  chemicals  that  are  used 
for  weapons." 

A  key  feature  of  the  PC2  project  was  the 
plan  to  manufacture  ethylene  oxide,  a  pre- 
cursor chemical  that  Mr.  Carus  said  "is  eas- 
ily converted  to  thyodiglycol,  which  is  used 
in  one  step  to  make  mustard  gas". 

Mr.  Shultz,  asked  about  the  possible  pro- 
duction of  mustard  gas,  said  he  was  not  "a 
technically  proficient  person"  but  that  "I 
kept  going  back  and  saying  these  things 
could  be  converted  pretty  easily".  Bechtel 
subsequently  followed  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Shultz,  just  months  before  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait. 

Bechtel  is  currently  one  of  several  U.S.  and 
U.K.  firms  seeking  contracts  for  the  eventual 
reconstruction  of  Kuwait. 

Well,  of  course,  Bechtel  was  there 
and,  of  course,  after  the  Secretary  left 
being  Secretary,  he  was  bound  to  know 
that  ultimately  Iraq  was  going  to  be  a 
problem.  But  this  is  just  one  example 
of  the  nature  and  type  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  our  country  that  did 
extensive  business.  And  what  in? 
Chemical  projects. 

With  all  the  lessons  we  could  learn 
from  the  BNL  scandal,  I  am  saddened, 
of  course,  as  I  always  am,  and  have 
been,  and  perplexed  to  report  that  the 
Banking  Committee's  investigation  of 
BNL  is  being  obstructed  and  frustrated 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  State  Department,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Another  serious  example  of  the  ob- 
struction faced  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  the  unwillingness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  supply  over  70  BNL-re- 
lated  documents  subpoenaed  by  the 
committee.  Our  committee  subpoe- 
naed, on  my  request,  better  than  40 
documents. 

The  Federal  Reserve  states  that  it 
has  reacted  or  withheld  these  State 
documents  at  the  request  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  in  the  February  4 
first  report  that  I  made,  I  incorporated 
the  exchange  of  letters  I  had  with  the 
Attorney  General,  Thomburgh,  who  ap- 


parently was,  and  maybe  continues  to 
be,  ignorant  of  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives involved  here  in  the  U.S. 
Congress'  basic  right  to  know,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  three  basic  powers  that 
the  Congress,  I  think,  still  preserves 
inviolate. 

Supreme  Court  decision  after  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  said  nothing, 
not  even  a  pending  investigation,  not 
even  a  pending  contemporaneous  judi- 
cial procedure  shall  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  having  knowledge,  and  the 
Congress  knowing  what  the  facts  are. 

But  we  are  obstructed  blatantly, 
premeditatedly  and  coldly,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  plain  constitutional  prerog- 
ative of  the  Congress  to  know.  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  at  first,  said,  well, 
they  were  involved  in  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution in  Atlanta,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  frustrate  it. 
Well,  of  course  not.  We  are  sensitive  to 
that.  We  are  not  an  executive  branch 
investigating  body.  We  are  not  a  judi- 
cial body.  We  are  not  a  prosecutorial 
body.  We  are  a  legislative  body,  and 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  Constitution,  we  have  inves- 
tigative powers  in  pursuance  of  legisla- 
tive objectives  which  is  what  we  are. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  committee  has 
the  right  and  needs  to  have  and  obtain 
this  information.  If  we  have  reached 
the  point  in  our  country,  and  we  have 
in  other  respects,  where  in  effect  there 
is  no  Constitution,  who  else  but  the 
Congress  then  remains? 
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If  the  Congress  abdicates,  then,  in  ef- 
fect, ironically,  at  this  200-year  point, 
or  a  little  bit  better,  of  the  celebration 
over  this  system  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, we  in  effect  have  repudiated 
it  through  our  abdication  of  our  plain 
constitutional  responsibilities.  The 
committee  must  not  be  needlessly 
thwarted  in  fulfilling  its  legislative 
and  oversight  responsibilities. 

Accordingly,  the  Justice  Department 
has  the  responsibility  to  show  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  not  the  other  way 
around,  access  to  the  subpoenaed  docu- 
ments, and  how,  if  they  were  to  comply 
with  the  subpoena,  that  would  hinder 
their  criminal  prosecution.  They  can- 
not, and  they  have  not,  up  to  this  date, 
given  any  reason  that  that  would  hap- 
pen. The  Justice  Department  failed  to 
reveal  to  the  committee  and  failed  to 
give  the  committee  access  to  these 
documents,  and  after  repeated  re- 
quests, to  show  how  the  delivery  of 
those  documents  would  diminish  their 
ability  to  successfully  prosecute  the 
case  against  the  former  employees  of 
BNL  in  Atlajita. 

The  documents  being  withheld,  the 
carelessness  in  which  some  documents 
were  redacted,  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple with  access  to  redacted  documents, 
all  lead  me  to  question  absolutely  the 
Justice   Department  and   the   Federal 
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Reserve  employees  for  trying  to  live  up 
to  their  responsibility.  They  are  need- 
lessly, I  charge  again,  impeding  the 
committee  investigation.  I  doubt  that 
they  have,  even  now,  recognized  their 
true  understanding  of  the  investigative 
and  legislative  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  I  will  not  yield,  and  I  will 
continue  to  insist,  and  the  committee 
will  pursue  this  matter,  because  time 
has  long  gone  by  that  our  regulatory 
system  needs  to  be  overhauled,  where 
the  American  people  will  be  insured 
that  they  will  not  continue  to  be  pat- 
sies of  foreign  governments  and  bank- 
ing interests  operating  in  our  country, 
as  they  are  now. 

There  is  nobody,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  the  banking  commissions  in 
the  individual  States  that  charter 
these  banks,  this  is  how  they  get 
around  it.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
says,  "Well,  these  are  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  so  what?'  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  the  prime  respon- 
sible regulatory  body  for  foreign  enti- 
ties doing  business,  banking  business, 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  they  cannot, 
and  no  banking  commission  can,  tell 
any  person  in  America  today,  including 
the  Congress,  how  those  635  plus  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  operating,  even 
along  the  same  channels  as  a  BNL 
bank  in  Atlanta.  I  think  this  is  griev- 
ous. I  think  this  is  unpardonable.  I 
think  this  is  a  serious  attack  on  our 
basic  tenets,  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  predicated.  I  am  concerned,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  that  the 
regulation  and  examination  of  the  U.S. 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
is  inadequate.  As  I  stated,  these  enti- 
ties command  over  $500  billion  in  as- 
sets, in  the  United  States,  and  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  liabilities  are 
now  being  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  That  is 
the  bank  insurance  fund.  It  is  broke 
right  now.  Those  foreign  entities,  this 
massive,  and  I  said  SSOO  billion,  some- 
one else  said  S600  billion,  most  of  these 
are  in  such  form  that  they  are  insured 
deposits.  It  is  incredible. 

For  years,  I  had  unsuccessfully,  be- 
fore I  was  chairman  of  this  committee, 
attempted  to  convince  two  prior  chair- 
men of  the  committee  to  have  some 
kind  of  hearings  with  respect  to  this 
international  financing.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Development,  Finance,  Trade, 
and  Monetary  Policy,  so  I  think  I  have 
some  reason  to  be  charged  with  knowl- 
edge. The  magnitude  of  the  BNL  fiasco 
certainly  raises  a  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  State  and  Federal  regulations 
and  oversight  of  these  entities.  The 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  U.S.  branches  and  agencies 
of  foreign  banks  are  properly  and  ac- 
countably regulated  and  sui>ervlsed. 
The  BNL  case  provides  a  clear  case  of 
regulatory  breakdown  that  first  must 
be  understood  and  analyzed,  and  then 
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immediately  addressed  and  remedied. 
Those  documents  that  provide  clues  to 
help  the  committee  understand  and 
correct  these  breakdowns.  This  is  a 
reason  we  had  them  subpoenaed.  How- 
ever, the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  apparently  feel  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  could  not  have  the  right 
to  know  the  committee  story  surround- 
ing the  BNL  scandal.  I  can  understand. 
It  is  embarrassing  now,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  boys,  will  be  facing  death 
or  serious  bodily  harm  with  the  very 
procurement  that  those  banking  cred- 
its made  it  possible  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  obtain,  this  weaponry.  It  is  em- 
barrassing. 

However,  it  ought  to  be  worse  than 
that.  It  ought  to  be  defined  as  criminal 
negligence  by  denying  the  committee 
information  related  to  the  BNL  affair. 
The  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  could  very  well  be  imped- 
ing the  committee's  ability  to  legis- 
late, a  responsibility  given  to  the  peo- 
ple's representative  and  surely  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  also  asked  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  withhold  subpoenaed  docu- 
ments related  to  its  involvement  in  the 
BNL  scandal.  Well,  I  guess  so.  If  we 
have  now  former  secretary  of  states 
saying.  "Hey,  I  told  this  corporation 
once.  I  came  back  and  said,  hey,  you 
better  get  out,"  well,  I  think  in  retro- 
spect, a  lot  of  these  documents  will 
point  a  sort  of  a  culpatory  finger  to 
that  State  Department.  One  can  only 
speculate  what  these  documents  con- 
tained. Obviously,  the  State  Depart- 
ment played  the  key  role  in  the  United 
States-Iraqi  relations.  When  did  the 
State  Department  learn  about  the  BNL 
scandal?  Did  the  State  Department 
know  that  BNL  was  financing  compa- 
nies that  were  exporting  technology  to 
Iraq,  that  was  employed  in  its  Iraqi 
military  machine?  Certainly  former 
Secretary  Shultz'  statement  indicates 
they  must  have.  The  State  Department 
documents  withheld  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve may  or  may  not  provide  answers 
to  these  documents.  At  this  time,  the 
committee  can  only  guess  about  the 
content  of  these  important  documents. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is,  of  course. 
better  known  as  the  Nation's  equiva- 
lent to  a  central  bank.  But  over  the 
years.  Congress  has  entrusted  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  with  substantial  banking 
regulatory  responsibilities.  The  Con- 
gress relies  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
carry  out  many  of  the  banking  laws  it 
has  enacted.  It  regulates  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  domestic  banks,  large  and 
small,  and  has  prime  supervisory  au- 
thority over  foreign  banks  operating  in 
the  United  States.  In  that  capacity. 
Congress  relies  on  the  Federal  Reserve, 
as  well  as  the  other  banking  regulatory 
bodies,  to  ensure  our  Nation's  financial 
system  is  operating  in  a  safe,  sound. 
and  efficient  manner. 


I  always  ask  this  question  when 
beinkers  and  everybody  else  who  have 
become  inured  to  being  the  biggest 
reliefers  on  the  Government  dole  ever. 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  had  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands  of  bank  failures  in 
100  years,  and  especially  here  in  this 
last  decade,  when  Great  Britain,  Eng- 
land, has  not  had  any  major  banks  fail? 
Why?  During  the  Depression  when  we 
had  a  moratorium  and  the  banks  were 
closed,  Canada  never  did.  Why? 
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There  is  a  good  reason,  and  this  is 
what  I  have  been  trying  for  29  years  to 
broach  to  the  committee  that  I  have 
belonged  to  for  30  years,  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  Banking  Commit- 
tee. 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
derelict  in  its  responsibilities  because 
it  never  notified  the  Congress  about 
the  43  billion  BNL  scandal.  Obviously. 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  Congress  to 
monitor  each  of  the  roughly  30,000  Fed- 
eral financial  institutions  operating  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  why  we  have 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
being  the  policymaking  body  and  the 
executive  branch  being  the  faithful  ex- 
ecutor of  that  policy,  faithfully  execut- 
ing the  laws. 

The  Congress  created  the  Bank  Regu- 
latory Agency,  like  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, to  perform  this  function.  The 
Federal  Reserve  and  other  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  Congress  in- 
formed of  significant  developments  af- 
fecting our  financial  system. 

I  will  say  this  in  all  fairness,  and  I 
have  said  this  for  30  years.  No  matter 
how  much  I  may  point  my  finger  at  the 
Federal  Reserve,  if  the  Congress  had 
not  abdicated  its  responsibility  all 
through  these  years,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  would  not  have  gotten 
away  with  any  of  this.  It  always  has  to 
be  traced  back  to  somewhere  in  our 
system,  this  marvelous  apparatus  that 
has  given  us  all  your  opportunities  and 
our  freedom.  Whenever  we  have  had  a 
shortchanging  of  that  constitutional 
system,  we  have  always  had  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  to  the  national  inter- 
est. 

I  feel  that  no  longer  do  we  have  the 
luxury  of  time  as  we  have  had  in  the 
pa»t  and  that  hanging  perilously  dan- 
gling by  a  thin  thread  is  a  very  great 
threat  to  our  basic  freedoms. 

The  Federal  Reserve  also  attempted 
to  frustrate  the  request  of  the  commit- 
tee for  information  involving  a  Bank  of 
Italy  examination  report  of  the  BNL. 

Now,  mind  you,  meanwhile  I  have 
had  delegations  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament, the  Italian  Senate,  who  are 
investigating  their  Government  be- 
cause the  BNL  is  primarily  owned  by 
the  Government  of  Italy,  and  they  are 
distressed  because  all  of  the  deals,  the 
settling  of  the  letters  of  credit  and  the 
lilge,   have  been  done  by   Iraq   in  the 
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banking  room  in  secret.  So  now  Is  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  the  Italian 
Government,  is  out  a  couple  billion 
dollars  because  of  Iraqi  defaults;  so  the 
Italian  Parliament,  the  Senate  did  the 
investigating,  and  while  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  says,  "Oh,  we  can't  give 
you  this  because  we  don't  want  to  im- 
pair our  relationship  with  the  Italian 
bank." 

Can  you  believe  that?  The  Italian 
Government  officials  are  giving  us 
what  is  otherwise  denied  by  our  own 
agencies. 

We  are  not  interested  in  knowing 
every  leaf  falling  from  the  Banking  and 
Federal  Reserve  Board  system.  We  do 
not  want  to  know  when  a  bank  execu- 
tive stubs  his  toe.  but  it  surely  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  a  $3  billion  bank 
fraud  falls  into  a  category  that  would 
be  worthy  of  congressional  notifica- 
tion. 

Sadly,  this  Banking  Committee 
chairman  had  to  learn  about  the  BNL 
scandal  from  other  independent 
sourcee,  mostly  foreign  journalists, 
which  to  this  day  continues  to  be  a 
great  source  of  information  to  me,  as 
they  have  throughout  the  years. 

Another  example  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  frustrate  the  com- 
mittee was  the  request  or  the  informa- 
tion involving  the  Bank  of  Italy,  and 
its  examination  of  the  BNL.  The  Bank 
of  Italy  is  the  official  bank.  The  Bank 
of  Italy  acts  as  Italy's  central  bank,  as 
well  as  having  supervisory  authority 
over  all  Italian  banks.  Being  an  Italian 
government-owned  bank,  BNL's  world- 
wide banking  operations  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Bank  of  Italy.  Upon 
being  notified  of  the  BNL  scandal  in 
August  1989,  the  Bank  of  Italy  decided 
to  do  an  examination  of  the  Atlanta 
agency  of  BNL,  which  was  completed 
shortly  thereafter. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Italy  shared  the 
result  of  its  examination  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  provided  the  Federal 
Reserve  with  a  copy  of  its  examination. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  acted  irre- 
sponsibly by  refusing  to  provide  to  the 
Banking  Committee  a  copy  of  this  ex- 
amination report.  To  this  date,  they 
are  refusing. 

The  Bank  of  Italy  examination  re- 
port would  be  valuable  to  the  commit- 
tee's investigation,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  would  offer  the  committee  a 
chance  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
Bank  of  Italy's  examination  with  those 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  or  the  Commis- 
sion of  Georgia. 

In  effect,  this  would  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  insight  into  the  com- 
petencsy  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
this  is  why  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  want  us  to  see  it. 

By  Comparing  examination  results, 
the  canmiittee  might  find  the  Federal 
Reserve  did  do  an  exact  and  exemplary 
job  and  that  its  findings  are  far  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy.  Such  a  comparison  might  also 
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reveal  the  Federal  Reserve  was  asleep 
at  the  switch  and  that  the  examination 
of  BNL  was  totally  inadequate. 

By  refusing  to  allow  the  committee 
to  see  the  Bank  of  Italy's  examination 
of  BNL,  are  we  not  then  to  feel  sus- 
picious of  the  motives  of  the  Fed? 

The  Bank  of  Italy  examination  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  key  document  in  the 
committee's  investigation  of  BNL. 

Did  BNL  finance  the  sale  of  military 
articles  to  Iraq?  Did  top  officials  of 
BNL  in  Rome  know  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Atlanta  Branch?  Were  the 
former  employees  of  BNL  that  per- 
petrated the  fraud  Iraqi  agents?  Was 
the  CIA  involved  with  BNL?  Did  the 
Bank  of  Italy  examination  of  BNL  find 
answers  to  any  of  these  critically  im- 
portant questions?  Only  the  Bank  of 
Italy  and  the  dozens  of  employees  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  know. 

By  refusing  to  provide  the  Bank  of 
Italy  examination,  the  Federal  Reserve 
takes  the  position  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
right  to  know  if  the  Bank  of  Italy  re- 
port even  addresses  these  issues. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  knows 
what  the  report  says.  It  is  the  Congress 
that  does  not  have  the  right  to  know. 

I  find  the  Federal  Reserve  position 
preposterous  and  absolutely  outland- 
ish. It  is  a  prime  example  of  a  regu- 
latory agency  that  is  no  longer  ac- 
countable, either  to  the  Congress  or  to 
the  President,  but  particularly  to  the 
Congress  that  created  it. 

BNL  has  branches  in  New  York.  Los 
Angeles.  Miami,  and  Chicago.  The 
State  examination  reports  of  the  BNL 
offices  were  among  the  subpoenaed 
documents  that  we  requested.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notified  each  State  that 
the  documents  had  been  subpoenaed. 
After  initial  delays,  the  reports  of  ex- 
amination by  the  States  of  California. 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  New  York,  were 
provided  to  this  committee.  Illinois, 
however,  objected  to  the  production  of 
documents  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
filed  a  lawsuit  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Reserve  from  providing  the  committee 
with  Illinois'  examination  report  of  the 
BNL's  Chicago  office. 

To  date,  the  courts  have  sided,  that 
is,  the  State  courts  have  sided  with  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  we  are  appealing 
this  decision  in  the  Congress.  Hopefully 
we  will  prevail,  because  without  the  Il- 
linois examination  report  the  commit- 
tee does  not  have  a  complete  picture  of 
how  BNL  was  examined  by  bank  regu- 
lators. State  bank  regulators  who  char- 
tered the  bank  to  begin  with. 

The  Federal  Reserve  used  the  Illinois 
decision  as  the  basis  for  withholding 
information  taken  from  examination 
reports  of  BNL  prepared  by  other  State 
regulators.  In  addition,  the  super- 
intendent of  banks  for  the  State  of  New 
York  wrote  the  committee  requesting 
that  the  committee  reach  an  accommo- 
dation with  each  State  bank  regu- 
latory agency  related  to  the  confiden- 


tiality of  their  bank  examination  proc- 
ess. 

The  committee  understands  that  re- 
quest, as  well  as  other  State  commu- 
nications related  to  this  issue,  to  mean 
that  every  State  and  perhaps  every 
company  and  bank  will  want  individual 
treatment  if  such  treatment  is  granted 
to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  actions  of  New  York  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  confirm  the  commit- 
tee's suspicion  that  forcing  the  com- 
mittee to  subpoena  documents  from 
each  State  would  result  in  an  endless 
round  of  negotiations,  then  rumors, 
then  disputes  and  coordination  prob- 
lems related  to  such  negotiations, 
causing  the  investigation  to  grind  to  a 
halt. 
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The  State  of  Illinois  lawsuit  has  de- 
layed the  committee's  investigation, 
and  in  the  process  is  damaging  the  na- 
tional interest.  First,  it  prevents  the 
Congress  from  finding  out  how  BNL's 
offices  in  the  United  States  facilitated 
the  arming  of  our  enemy.  It  is  intoler- 
able that  the  Congress  should  be  en- 
joined, by  court  order,  from  obtaining 
records  related  to  how  this  bank  helped 
arm  Iraq,  and  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  State  bank  super- 
visory officials  were,  as  they  claim, 
blameless  for  not  discovering  this  trav- 
esty. 

Second,  entities  similar  to  BNL  hold 
over  $7.5  billion  in  deposits  that  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  [FDIC].  As  the 
world  knows,  the  FDIC  is  already  in  a 
very  unwholesome  position.  If  there  is. 
in  fact,  a  structural  flaw  in  the  system 
of  regulating  and  supervising  entities 
like  BNL,  the  FDIC,  and  sadly,  as  we 
have  learned  from  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis,  the  American  taxpayer,  face  a 
substantial  financial  risk. 

To  date,  the  Illinois  lawsuit  has  de- 
layed the  committee's  inquiry  into  this 
matter.  It  has  prevented  the  Congress 
from  fully  identifying  structural  weak- 
nesses in  bank  supervision  that  were 
exploited  by  BNL  and  its  lending  offi- 
cers. As  a  result,  unevenness  and  flaws 
in  the  system  of  bank  supervision, 
which  could  be  revealed  by  the  com- 
mittee's investigation,  remain  hidden 
and  unresolved.  The  FDIC  and  the 
American  taxpayer  remain  at  risk,  be- 
cause in  the  subterranean  there  flour- 
ish these  scandals  and  frauds  which  are 
flourishing  and  finding  nuture  only  in 
secrecy.  We  want  to  bring  the  sunlight 
in.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Third,  the  Illinois  lawsuit  prevents 
the  Congress  from  having  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  as  to  what  exact  leg- 
islative reforms  involving  not  only  for- 
eign banks  but  our  dual  system  of  bank 
regulation  are  warranted. 

Finally,  the  Illinois  lawsuit  creates  a 
dangerous  precedent  that  could  seri- 
ously hinder  future  congressional  over- 


sight and  investigations,  our  investigsr 
tory  efforts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment acts  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  [NAC],  an 
interagency  coordination  body  which 
was  responsible  for  approving  the  $5.5 
billion  in  agriculture  credits  to  Iraq  as 
well  as  a  $200  million  insurance  policy, 
as  I  explained,  offered  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  cover  exports  to  Iraq. 
One  component  of  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation deals  with  the  role  of  the 
NAC  in  granting  such  a  large  credit 
line  to  Iraq  and  the  effect  the  BNL 
scandal  had  on  Iraq  participation  in  ag- 
riculture and  export  credit  programs. 

On  October  6,  1990.  I  wrote  Secretary 
Brady  requesting  that  Banking  Com- 
mittee investigators  be  permitted  to 
review  the  minutes  of  NAC  meetings 
dealing  with  BNL  involvement  with 
Iraq  in  the  above  programs.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  could  not  find  the 
time  to  permit  this  to  occur  for  over  a 
period  of  4  months.  Finally,  after  re- 
peated insistence  on  our  part  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1991,  Treasury  allowed  a  com- 
mittee investigator  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  pertinent  NAC  minutes. 
There  were  roughly  40  pages  of  min- 
utes, of  which  only  a  portion  were  re- 
lated to  the  decision  of  the  NAC  to  ap- 
prove the  Iraqi  credits.  But  Treasury 
withheld  minutes  from  the  two  most 
important  NAC  meetings  in  1989  and 
1990. 

Why  would  they  withhold?  If  they 
were  so  right  then,  even  though  it  may 
not  look  so  good  now,  why  would  they 
be  hesitant?  When  you  are  right,  you 
want  to  proclaim  it  from  the  rooftops. 
you  do  not  want  to  hide  it.  It  is  only 
when  you  fear  something,  as  Treasury 
does,  that  you  have  fear. 

To  the  committee's  surprise,  the 
Treasury  had  classified  the  minutes  of 
the  meetings  and  would  not  permit  the 
committee  to  look  at  them  because  of 
a  lack  of  security  clearance.  Of  course 
the  Treasury  Department  had  failed  to 
mention  that  the  minutes  of  the  two 
important  meetings  had  been  classi- 
fied. When  asked  how  often  the  Treas- 
ury Department  classified  minutes  of 
meetings  of  the  NAC.  the  counsel,  the 
lawyer,  for  the  Treasury  Department 
stated.  "To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
and  I  may  be  wrong.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  minutes  of  the  meetings  being 
classified  over  the  roughly  10  years  I 
have  had  contact  with  them." 

The  Treasury's  unusual  action  raises 
several  interesting  questions.  What  is 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
other  NAC  participants  hiding?  I  won- 
der if  they  are  embarrassed  by  their  de- 
cision to  grant  billions  in  credit  to  Iraq 
even  though  Iraq  was  not  credit- 
worthy? It  had  already  defaulted.  I  bet 
the  United  States  taxpayer,  who  is  out 
over  $2  billion  because  of  Iraqi  defaults 
on  these  programs,  would  sure  like  to 
know  if  this  was  the  case.  It  couldn't 
be   that  NAC   participants,   the   State 
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Department,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
United    States   Trade    Representative, 
the  Commerce  Department,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  are  embarrassed 
by  their  decision  to  grant  billions  in 
credit  to  Iraq  even  though  Iraq  was: 
Using  poison  gas  on  its  own  people: 
Using  poison  gas  in  its  war  with  Iran: 
Supporting  international  terrorism; 
Repeatedly     violating     the     human 
rights  of  its  people  including  placing 
severe  limits  on  free  speech,  and  free- 
dom of  assembly; 

Detaining  political  prisoners  without 
charge  or  trial; 

Torturing  and  executing  political 
prisoners; 

Destroying  cities  housing  over  100,000 
Kurds  and  making  refugees  out  of  these 
people; 
Developing  nuclear  weapons; 
Cheating  on  Agriculture  Department 
programs;  and 

Executing  a  foreign  journalist,  just 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  known  faults  of 
the  Iraq  regime. 

Can  it  be  that  this  august  body, 
known  as  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, knowing  full  well  and  charged  with 
knowledge  of  this,  would  still  grant 
these  huge  billions  of  dollars  of  credit 
to  Iraq?  I  guess  it  would  be  embar- 
rassed. 

Rest  assured,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, as  long  as  I  am  chairman,  plans  to 
investigate  the  factors  pertinent  to  the 
administration's  decision  to  grant  bil- 
lions in  credit  to  the  oppressive  regime 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  also  to  act 
forthwith  and  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prevent  ongoing  transactions  that  are 
now  going  underway  in  the  case  of 
other  foreign  banking  institutions  that 
could  be  contrary  to  the  national  inter- 
est. In  fact,  after  the  President  an- 
nounced and  issued  the  two  Executive 
orders  on  August  2,  the  decision  to 
fireeze  assets — and  by  that  time,  of 
course,  the  country  of  Iraq  did  not 
have  any  assets,  it  had  its  liabilities 
over  here  on  which  it  had  defaulted— 
but  we  also  announced  the  embargo. 

In  November,  Germany  alone — and 
there  are  a  lot  of  German  banking  in- 
terests' activities  in  our  country— were 
given  a  list  of  50  companies  in  Ger- 
many by  the  National  Security  Agency 
that  were  violating  the  embargo  in  No- 
vember. Was  anything  done?  No. 
How  much  of  that  is  still  going  on? 
Rest  assured,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee will  not  let  go  of  this. 

While  the  committee  continues  to 
encounter  efforts  to  thwart  its  BNL  in- 
vestigation, the  BNL  investigation  is 
going  to  go  through.  I  plan  to  go  ahead 
full  steam  with  the  investigation  to 
learn  the  entire  truth  about  the  scan- 
dal In  order  to  understand  fully  its  ef- 
fect on  United  States-Iraqi  relations. 
plus  the  other  and  most  important. 
which  is  the  necessary  legislative  re- 
forms to  plug  up  these  leaks  and  patch 


up  and,  if  possible,  develop  an  efficient 
regulatory  system  in  our  country. 

We  must  learn  from  our  mistakes  in 
order  to  stop  avoidable  wars.  The  pub- 
lic demands  and  deserves  no  less  from 
their  Representatives. 


us 
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LESSON  NO.  4:  WAR  AND  OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GONZALEZ).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Kaptur]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  speak  during  these  special  order 
times  are  often  asked  by  our  constitu- 
ents back  home  why  the  Chamber  is 
empty  because  the  regular  legislative 
business  is  over,  and  the  major  reason 
that  we  use  these  special  order  times  is 
that  it  is  a  quiet  time  of  the  day  where 
we  are  uninterrupted,  where  we  can 
talk  more  than  5  minutes  on  issues 
that  are  rather  complex,  and  so  today 
I  rise  during  this  special  time  to 
present  lesson  No.  4  of  a  series  that  I 
have  been  doing  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  its  relationship  to  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  war  continues, 
we  are  simultaneously  working  with 
other  nations  to  implement  a  frame- 
work for  a  lasting,  equitable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  If  we  can  do  that,  we 
can  certainly  implement  a  national  en- 
ergy independence  policy  here  at  home. 

The  President's  national  energy  plan, 
as  proposed  yesterday,  was  truly  a  dis- 
appointment. 

To  win  a  war,  a  durable  peace  must 
be  achieved.  The  ability  for  people  to 
be  free  and  not  to  fear,  nor  hunger,  nor 
want,  are  just  reasons  to  go  to  war.  We 
Americans  understand  this  and  even 
while  at  war  do  our  utmost  to  foster 
peace  as  our  ultimate  objective  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  we  further  understand 
that  we  also  need  to  take  the  steps 
here  at  home  that  minimize  the 
chances  of  future  conflicts.  Those 
Americans  who  are  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  deserve  no  less  from  us,  nor 
do  those  we  especially  remember  here, 
the  19  Americans  already  killed  in  ac- 
tion, the  136  Americans  that  have  been 
killed  in  noncombat  deaths  already  re- 
lated to  the  war.  the  30  Americans 
missing  in  action,  and  finally  the  eight 
Americans  that  are  prisoners  of  war. 
All  who  have  died  or  suffered  are  worth 
our  questioning  how  to  avoid  war 
a^ain. 

During  the  course  of  this  conflict  I 
have  analyzed  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  have  put  them  on 
the  record,  that  have  led  to  this  war. 
Through  careful  analysis  and  candor 
with  one  another  the  lessons  learned 
will  carry  America  and  the  world  to  a 
new  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  John  Glenn,  in  an  inter- 
view that  appeared  in  my  hometown 
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newspaper,  the  Toledo  Blade,  while  he 
supported  President  Bush's  handling  of 
the  WW  so  far,  faulted  the  President 
for  telling  the  public  that  the  war  was 
being  fought  solely  over  the  takeover 
of  Kuwait  and  not  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves. Senator  Glenn  said,  and  I 
quote. 

Why  else  are  we  down  in  that  sand  pile? 
There's  agExessiveness  all  over  the  world, 
but  wa're  not  sending  our  troops  to  those 
places.  This  is  one  major  area  where  I  feel 
the  President  has  not  communicated  to  the 
American  people.  The  fact  Is  that  a  ten- 
square*mile  asea.  of  shipping  lanes  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  provides  access  to  71  percent  of 
the  world's  oil  reserves.  Whoever  controls 
that  area  has  mastery  of  the  industrial 
world. 

Senator  Glenn  said  that  somehow, 
equating  the  war  effort  with  open  ac- 
cess to  oil  reserves  has  been  viewed 
negatively  by  the  public.  But  he  went 
on  to  Bay, 

But  Jt  shouldn't  be  because  we're  talking 
about  71  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves 
and  what  that  can  do  to  other  countries' 
economies. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
when  taken  together,  account  for  20 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  13 
percent  of  world  petroleum  export 
trade  and  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  wealth.  This  economic  power 
translates  directly  into  political  power. 
One  has  to  only  imagine  how  many 
arms  have  been  bought  and  would  have 
continued  to  be  bought  with  that  oil 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  blindly  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  West's  involve- 
ment was  driven  because  of  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  imported  oil.  For  the 
most  legitimate  of  national  security 
reasons,  the  security  of  our  entire  in- 
dustrialized world,  the  West  was  drawn 
into  that  region  to  ensure  the  Wests 
supply  of  energy.  Can  my  colleagues 
imagine  our  national  security,  our  en- 
ergy Bupply,  being  held  hostage  to  the 
whims  of  a  man  like  Saddam  Hussein? 
That  was  simply  unacceptable. 

Saddam  Hussein  will  be  effectively 
dealt  with.  He  has  undertaken  to  mis- 
treat captured  airmen,  bombed  solely 
for  purposes  of  terror,  threatened  to 
unleash  an  international  terrorist  cam- 
paign, and  used  chemical  weapons.  Any 
decent  human  being  abhors  these  ac- 
tions. This  kind  of  brutality  runs 
counter  to  our  most  basic  conception 
of  how  human  beings  should  treat  one 
another. 

For  a  long  while  though,  the  world 
had  ()uite  an  idea  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
character.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  predict  exactly  what  treachery  this 
one  man  was  capable  of,  but  a  pretty 
good  inkling  of  it  was  described  in  a 
New  York  Times  article  that  I  submit 
for  the  Record.  Briefly  the  article 
poinded  out  how  the  United  States  sup- 
plied the  Iraqis  before  August  with 
trade  credits.  Federal  subsidies  and  ag- 
riculture, as  well  as  intelligence  and 
arms.  The  Congress  tried  to  stop  the 
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executive  branch  from  doing  this  and 
at  the  same  time  condemned  Iraqi  use 
of  chemical  weapons  against  its  own 
Kurdish  i)eople.  Last  summer  the  Bush 
administration  opposed  Congress  in 
these  attempts.  I  am  fully  convinced, 
nonetheless,  that  after  this  war  is  over 
Saddam  Hussein  will  not  be  able  to 
pose  the  threat  that  he  once  did,  which 
leaves  us  with  the  question  of  why  we 
initially  entered  this  conflict. 

The  United  States  and  the  West  in 
general  have  a  problem  and  it  is  not 
only  with  us.  The  Gulf  States  have  the 
flip  side  of  the  same  problem.  We  are 
both  mutually  dependent  on  oil.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  Gulf  States  that 
are  totally  dependent  on  exporting  oil 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  economic  and 
political  well-being.  Oil  is  virtually  the 
only  commodity  they  have  to  export. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  West, 
including  the  United  States,  dependent 
on  oil  to  fuel  its  economy.  This  mutual 
dependency  on  oil  is  literally  the  start- 
ing fluid  from  which  the  present  fire 
burns. 

No  person,  nor  any  nation,  likes  to 
admit  that  they  are  dependent  on  a 
substance,  oil  in  this  case,  that  we  do 
not  have  complete  control  over.  This  is 
probably  why  we,  as  a  nation,  are  hav- 
ing such  a  hard  time  in  coming  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that  the  Gulf 
States  are  dependent  on  exporting  oil, 
and  we  are  in  turn  dependent  on  im- 
porting it.  If  we  are  to  learn  from  this 
war.  then  denial  of  our  mutual  depend- 
ency has  no  place. 

When  contemplating  the  present 
economies  of  the  Gulf  States,  a  certain 
analogy  comes  to  mind  from  history. 
The  Gulf  State  economies  can  be  lik- 
ened in  many  ways  to  those  of  Central 
American  countries  in  the  late  1800's 
and  early  into  this  century. 

In  the  case  of  the  Central  American 
countries,  there  was  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  gear  their  economies  to  one 
conomodity:  bananas.  There  were  very 
few  countries  in  the  world  that  could 
grow  bananas,  and  because  they  were 
in  high  demand,  foreign  companies  in- 
tervened to  reap  huge  profits.  In  the 
process,  governments  were  corrupted, 
boundaries  were  redrawn.  There  were 
even  cases  of  foreign  armed  interven- 
tion to  reassert  the  companies'  control 
over  those  banana  plantations.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  all  happened  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple, who  lived  in  those  areas.  Bananas 
played  such  an  important  role  in  these 
nations'  economies  that,  as  hard  as  it 
seems  to  us  today  to  understand,  that 
everything  became  geared  toward 
them.  Even  when  national  govern- 
ments tried  to  take  back  control  of 
their  production  and  diversify  their 
economies,  they  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. Their  economies  had  become  too 
dependent  on  the  revenues  that  the  ba- 
nanas brought  in.  These  same  Central 
American  countries,  rich  with  natural 
resources,  are  still  today  in  a  weak 


economic  position.  Most  have  ex- 
tremely corrupt  and  brutal  regimes  be- 
cause of  their  initial  total  dependency 
on  the  export  of  one  conmiodlty. 

D  1500 

Is  this  analogy  a  fair  one  to  make  of 
the  gulf  State  economies  in  the  world 
that  we  know  today?  Are  they  totally 
dependent  on  one  conmiodity?  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts. 

I  will  systematically  analyze  each 
major  gulf  country.  The  numbers  I  use 
are  those  supplied  through  OPEC,  the 
Organization  for  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where, probably  the  most  reliable 
source  of  information  for  that  region. 
The  figures  are  from  1989,  so  that  we 
may  get  a  true  picture  without  the  dis- 
tortions brought  about  by  the  war. 

The  United  Arab  Emirates,  which  is 
just  next  door  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  is  a 
very  wealthy  nation,  had  a  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  the  measure  of  all 
goods  and  services  for  that  country,  of 
$27.4  billion  in  1989.  Of  that  figure,  oil 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  everything 
that  country  produced,  or  more  than 
$11.5  billion  earned  from  its  sale.  More 
importantly — and  this  is  the  key  num- 
ber— oil  accounted  in  the  Arab  Emir- 
ates for  74  percent  of  all  exports  from 
that  country.  That  is  the  country's 
ability  to  make  money  from  its  exports 
and  create  new  wealth.  All  of  it  was 
largely  tied  to  oil. 

Iran  had  a  gross  national  product  of 
$195  billion.  It  is  a  more  self-sufficient 
economy  than  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates, being  a  larger  country,  but  oil  ac- 
counted for  about  6  percent  of  every- 
thing Iran  produced,  equaling  over  $12.5 
billion  for  that  country.  But  oil  still 
for  Iran  accounted  for  93  percent  of  its 
total  exports. 

Now,  let  us  move  on  to  Kuwait, 
which  had  a  gross  national  product  of 
over  $31  billion,  and  of  that  oil  ac- 
counted for  35  percent  of  everything 
Kuwait  produced,  equaling  over  $10  bil- 
lion from  its  sale.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, oil  accounted  for  nearly  96  per- 
cent of  Kuwait's  total  exports. 

These  countries  are  not  exporting 
wheat,  they  are  not  exporting  machin- 
ery goods,  and  they  are  not  even  ex- 
porting bottled  sand;  they  are  export- 
ing oil  in  order  to  make  money  world- 
wide. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. It  had  a  gross  national  product  at 
the  end  of  the  1980's  of  $79  billion,  and 
of  that  oil  accounted  for  about  30  per- 
cent of  everything  that  Saudi  Arabia 
produced,  equaling  over  $24  billion,  but 
oil  accounted  for  nearly  90  percent  of 
its  total  exports. 

Finally— and  this  is  really  interest- 
ing— for  Iraq,  which  had  a  grross  na- 
tional product  of  $66  billion,  oil  ac- 
counted for  about  a  quarter,  25  percent 
of  everything  that  Iraq  produced, 
equaling  $14.5  billion,  but  oil  accounted 
for  an  incredible  99.3  percent,  nearly 


100  percent,  of  total  exports.  Iraq  waa 
totally  dependent  and  is  totally  de- 
pendent on  oil  for  wealth  generation 
for  that  nation. 

The  role  oil  plays  as  a  percentage  of 
total  exports  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant indication  of  a  country's  depend- 
ency on  that  one  conunodity.  Exports 
are  a  country's  main  source  of  foreign 
currency  revenue,  the  money  that  a 
country  needs  to  buy  goods  from  the 
outside.  Without  a  good  source  of  for- 
eign currency  like  the  dollar,  that 
country  will  have  a  stagnated  economy 
and  little  prospect  for  growth. 

Foreign  currency  from  exports  is  also 
used  by  countries,  especially  those  here 
in  the  Middle  East,  where  the  amount 
of  arms  equals  security  and  povrer.  The 
vast  amount  of  their  oil  dollars  epmed 
were  spent  to  buy  arms.  With  this  re- 
gion being  traditionally  volatile,  more 
and  more  dollars  gotten  from  exports 
were  being  used  to  buy  weapons  of  war. 
For  example,  between  1983  and  1987  Iraq 
bought  close  to  30  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  arms,  mostly  from  the  Soviet  Union 
but  from  many  other  places,  including 
Italy  and  the  West;  99.3  percent  of 
Iraq's  foreign  currency  earings  came 
from  oil.  Thus,  for  Iraq  specifically  and 
the  region  in  general,  oil  money  Is  the 
basis  for  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary power. 

These  countries"  economic  power 
consists  of  oil  reserves,  their  produc- 
tion capability,  how  much  they  can 
produce  and  how  fast,  and  how  much  is 
left  underground,  as  well  as  their  mar- 
ket share  worldwide.  We  knew  when 
the  war  started  that  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  alone  controlled  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  oil  generated  and  the 
wealth  that  moved  from  that  regrion, 
and  Algeria,  Libya,  and  Iraq  controlled 
only  about  30  percent.  So  there  was  a 
real  effort  on  the  part  of  the  national- 
ist states  like  Iraq,  like  Libya,  and  like 
Algeria  to  gain  a  greater  share  of  the 
wealth  and  power  that  were  held  by 
Kuwait  and  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  major  gulf  countries  were  willing 
to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  of  war — and  we 
know  that  all  too  well  now — as  they 
did  in  1966  by  closing  the  Suez  Canal,  in 
1967  when  the  war  with  Israel  occurred, 
and  again  in  1973,  when  these  countries 
used  the  oil  embargo  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
West.  And  we  have  never  been  the  same 
in  this  country  since  that  first  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973.  We  have  been  in  a  steady 
state  of  recession  and  erosion  of  the  in- 
nards of  this  economy  because  we  are 
paying  so  much  more  money  for  the  oil 
that  we  buy  from  that  region  and  other 
places. 

Oil  has  now  even  been  used  phys- 
ically in  itself  as  a  weapon  of  war,  as 
we  have  seen  with  Saddam  Hussein's 
dumping  of  oil  directly  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  a  military  tactic  to  make 
beach  landings  more  difficult  in  the 
Kuwait  area. 
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We  must  also  remember  that  it  was 
Iraq's  claims  against  Kuwait,  saying 
that  it  was  producing  more  than  its 
quota  to  drive  the  prices  down  and 
slant-drilling  into  the  Rumalia  oil 
field,  which  spans  both  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait, that  helped  to  motivate  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  in  August. 

It  is  fair  to  make  the  analogy  that 
the  economies  of  the  major  Gulf  States 
are  like  those  of  Central  America.  In 
fact,  we  may  ask,  have  we  moved  from 
banana  republics  to  oil  republics.  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  74  percent, 
88  percent,  93  percent,  95  percent,  and 
99  percent  are  the  percentages  that  in- 
dicate how  much  these  countries  rely 
on  oil.  They  are  totally  captive  to  it. 

As  the  countries  of  the  gulf  are  de- 
pendent on  exporting  oil,  we  in  the 
West  are  equally  dependent  on  import- 
ing cheap  foreign  oil.  Modern  econo- 
mies depend  on  it  for  economic  growth. 
Without  oil,  countries  in  the  West 
could  come  to  an  absolute  standstill. 

Nearly  20  years  ago,  while  he  was 
President.  Richard  Nixon  once  said. 
and  I  quote: 

We  use  30  percent  of  all  the  energy  here  in 
America  that  the  world  produces.  That  isn't 
bad.  That  is  good.  That  means  that  we  are 
the  richest,  strongest  people  in  the  world. 
and  that  we  have  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world.  That  Is  why  we  need  so 
much  energy,  and  may  it  always  be  that 
way. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  this  before  the  1973- 
1974  oil  embargo,  which  cost  the  United 
States  7  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  that  year  and  threw  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  into  a  major  re- 
cession, one  of  the  worst  we  have  expe- 
rienced since  World  War  n.  Even  after 
this  rude  awakening,  the  West  contin- 
ues to  become  even  more  dependent  on 
imported  oil.  Have  we  learned  nothing? 

France  is  dependent  on  imported  oil 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  its  total  con- 
sumption, Germany  is  dependent  on 
imported  oil  for  82  percent  of  its  con- 
sumption, Italy  for  84  percent,  and  Bel- 
glum  for  85  percent.  Japan,  which  used 
to  be  99  percent  dependent  on  foreign 
oil,  has  reduced  that  dependency  large- 
ly through  conservation,  to  90  percent. 
But  all  of  these  major  industrial  pow- 
ers are  extremely  dependent  on  oil. 
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Traditionally,  because  of  its  original 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  the  United 
States  was  self-sufficient  for  its  oil 
needs.  In  fact,  we  were  a  net  exporter 
of  oil  at  one  time.  But  then  we  used  up 
all  of  our  reserves.  There  are  some  left. 
but  really,  except  for  Alaska  and  a  few 
other  places  in  the  country,  our  situa- 
tion has  radically  changed  in  the  last 
25  years. 

The  United  States,  during  most  re- 
cent history,  became  totally  dependent 
on  imported  oil  for  over  half  of  what 
we  use  in  this  country. 

In  1967,  when  the  Gulf  States  were 
first  contemplating  an  oil  embargo,  the 
United  States  was  in  good  shape.  We 


ware  dependent  on  imported  oil  for 
only  about  one- fifth,  or  20  percent,  of 
total  oil,  and  we  were  exporting  oil  at 
that  point  to  other  countries,  including 
Europe,  to  cover  their  needs. 

When  the  Gulf  States  did  successfully 
impose  an  oil  embargo  in  1973,  we  were 
up  at  that  point  to  a  37-percent  depend- 
ency on  oil,  just  over  one-third. 

This  was  exacerbated,  however,  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  in  1977,  by  specu- 
lation on  the  oil  market,  driving  de- 
pendence up  at  that  time,  this  was  in 
the  late  1970"s,  to  nearly  half,  47.7  per- 
cent. 

Because  of  Presidential  leadership  by 
Jimmy  Carter  and  a  new  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  in  the  late 
1970's,  and  because  of  the  embargoes  in 
1973  and  1974,  and  then  price  hikes  in 
1977  and  1978,  our  dependency  began  to 
drop,  after  great  Presidential  leader- 
ship, reaching  a  level  back  to  32  per- 
cent in  1983. 

However,  unfortunately,  this  did  not 
la«t.  The  Reagan  administration  lost 
sight  of  the  big  picture  on  energy  and 
on  America's  defense  security  needs  in 
terms  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  even  more 
dependent  on  foreign  oil.  This  is  Amer- 
icas  highest  rate  of  dependency  in  our 
history,  now  at  55  percent,  and  it  is 
growing. 

The  Congressional  Competitive  Cau- 
cus, of  which  I  am  a  cochair,  works  ex- 
tremely hard  to  keep  America  strong. 
Among  other  things,  this  means 
strengthening  our  industrial  base,  safe- 
guarding people's  jobs,  and  making 
sure  our  farmers  and  businesses  get  a 
good  price  for  their  goods  in  the  inter- 
national market.  I  am,  of  course,  con- 
cerned about  our  continuing  trade  defi- 
cit, a  sure  sign  of  an  economy's  health 
or  sickness. 

At  present  we  have  been  annually  in 
the  red  to  the  tune  of  approximately 
$100  billion.  Of  that  $100  billion  in  the 
red  every  year.  55  percent  is  related  to 
the  continuing  import  of  foreign  oil. 

That  is  how  dependent  we  have  be- 
come, a  nation  that  began  its  history 
with  a  declaration  of  independence. 

As  I  alluded  to  before,  this  depend- 
ency has  every  indication  of  getting 
worse. 

The  United  States  not  only  has  the 
possibility  of  being  more  dependent  on 
imported  oil,  but  also  more  dependent 
on  oil  from  the  gulf  region.  The  same 
region  to  which  we  have  committed 
half  a  million  American  lives. 

An  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
Amphibious  Warfare  Review,  a  pres- 
tigious publication  on  military  mat- 
ters, states: 

With  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves  of 
some  1.011  trillion  barrels  steadily  declining, 
market  supplies  will  come  increasingly  from 
the  640.5  billion  oil  reserves  presently  found 
in  the  Middle  East.  According  to  a  1987  re- 
port by  the  National  Petroleum  Council  on 
the  -U.S.  Oil  and  Gas  Outlook,"  approxi- 
miLtely  35  to  46  percent  of  the  world's  oil  will 
originate  from  the  Middle  East  by  the  year 


2000  if  present  trends  continue.  The  vast  oil 
reservee  In  the  Middle  East  are  likely  to  pro- 
vide the  majority  of  the  world's  oil  well  into 
the  next  century  if  world  production  peaks 
by  the  year  2000  as  some  futurists  predict. 

Given  the  predictions  for  the  future, 
the  mutual  dependency  on  oil  of  the 
Gulf  States  and  the  West  is  going  to 
become  even  more  intertwined.  Both 
sides,  each  in  their  own  way.  are  be- 
coming more  prone  to  violence,  as 
their  flependence  on  oil  increases.  The 
war  in  the  gulf  is  the  latest,  and  most 
dramatic,  example  of  this  desperate  de- 
pendency. Many  people  are  dying  be- 
cause of  it.  And  I  say  now:  any  further 
delay  in  dealing  with  this  mutual 
depenency  on  oil,  and  the  hard  political 
questions  that  accompany  it,  would 
have  grave  consequences. 

However,  I  know  that  breaking  this 
cycle  of  dependency  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
great  temptation  to  do  nothing.  The 
President's  new  energy  policy  leads  ex- 
actly where?— nowhere.  Business  as 
usual.  Every  indication  points  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  world  oil  glut 
after  the  war.  The  price  of  a  barrel  of 
oil  is  already  near  the  prewar  level, 
and  falling.  When  this  conflict  is  over, 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  will  begin  producing 
oil  again,  and  producing  as  much  as 
they  oan  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  re- 
construction. Other  Gulf  States,  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  already 
upped  daily  oil  production  by  3  million 
barrels  since  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, will  face  heavy  political  pressure 
to  also  continue  producing  as  much  as 
they  can,  because  economic  power 
translates  into  political  power  in  this 
region.  All  of  this  oil  production  will 
have  the  cumulative  effect  of  driving 
prices  down  even  further,  possibly  to 
$10  a  barrel. 

This  would  seem  to  be  good  news, 
would  it  not.  for  a  struggling  U.S. 
economy.  However,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take: If  the  price  of  oil  goes  down  to  $10 
a  barrel,  the  long-term  effects  would  be 
disastrous.  America's  addiction  to  for- 
eign Oil  would  even  skyrocket  at  that 
price.  Our  domestic  oil  production  and 
alternative  energy  sources  could  not  be 
induced  to  compete.  We  would  be  held 
hostafe  to  foreign  sources.  There 
would  be  no  incentive  here  in  America 
to  develop  new  sources  of  energy,  and, 
with  oil  itself,  no  incentive  to  explore 
for  new  supplies. 

Southern  States,  like  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana, that  rely  on  producing  oil, 
would  be  thrown  into  a  deep  recession. 
When  the  price  of  oil  collapsed  in  1986, 
that  iB  exactly  what  happened  to  those 
Statej,  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
primary  resisons  that  the  savings  and 
loan  Crisis  centered  in  that  part  of  our 
country. 

If  the  price  of  oil  drops  too  much,  the 
United  States  could  find  itself  60,  70, 
even  10  percent  dependent  on  imported 
oil.  With  competition  being  pushed  out 
of  the   domestic   market,   prices   will 
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boomerang  back  at  some  point,  pos- 
sibly well  beyond  what  we  are  paying 
now.  All  our  decisions  would  then  be 
held  hostage  to  our  dependency  on  im- 
ported oil.  To  me,  this  is  not  in  Ameri- 
ca's national  security  interest. 

That  is  not  all.  The  international 
ramifications  could  even  be  graver. 
The  limited  competition  that  exists  in 
the  international  oil  market  now 
would  be  driven  out.  Multinational  oil 
corporations,  big  oil,  would  literally 
continue  to  rule  our  lives.  And  in  the 
gulf  region,  where  we  would  increas- 
ingly depend  for  our  oil,  a  vicious  pro- 
duction war  to  gain  market  share  could 
siMiwn  even  more  vicious  wars  than 
what  we  are  experiencing  now.  We 
would  have  to  intervene  again,  and 
again,  because  we  would  be  more  de- 
pendent on  their  oil. 

Believe  me,  this  scenario  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  to  draw.  It  is  scary  to 
contemplate.  But  it  could  happen,  and 
it  is  already  beginning  to  happen. 

We  must  break  this  cycle  of  mutual 
dependency  on  oil  while  we  still  can. 
To  do  so,  the  United  States  must  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  energy  plan.  It 
is  not  enough  to  only  touch  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  problem,  as  efforts  in  the 
past  have  done.  Legislation  proposed  in 
Washington  is  all  too  often  a 
peacemeal  approach.  Special  interests 
must  not  be  allowed  to  block  the  na- 
tional interest  in  our  collective  pursuit 
of  shaking  our  oil  dependency.  Quite 
frankly,  it  has  gone  way  beyond  fears 
of  Government  intervention;  increased 
regulation  of  oil  is  our  only  means  of 
survival,  and  taxing  those  who  make 
profits  out  of  taking  America  down  the 
wrong  path. 

It  is  in  our  Nation's  best  interests  to 
develp  alternative  energy  sources.  We 
are  not  a  poor  nation  in  natural  re- 
sources. Why  should  we  act  like  one? 
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Let  us  take  just  one  small  section  of 
our  country  and  look  at  it  under  a  mi- 
croscope. In  States  like  Ohio  where  I 
come  from,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  West 
Virginia  and  others  in  the  Midwest,  in 
fact  the  belt  that  runs  all  the  way  from 
Lorain,  OH,  to  Denver,  CO,  cleaning 
coal  would  amply  fill  most  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  needs,  both  industrial 
and  residential  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Cleaning  coal  in  closed  systems  with 
no  emissions  to  the  atmosphere  could 
produce  methanol  and  other  fuels  that 
would  be  cleaner  than  burning  oil.  Oil 
is  dirty  with  the  hydrocarbons  and  the 
emittants  that  it  produces,  unfortu- 
nately. 

President  Bush's  budget  eliminates 
all  clean  coal  research  funds,  and  we 
know  under  the  grround  in  America 
today  we  have  more  recoverable  coal 
reserves  than  the  Middle  East  has  oil. 
Why  have  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be- 
come so  dependent  on  dirty  oil  when 
we  have  the  ability  to  mine  and  refine 
our  own  coal  here  in  the  United  States? 
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Even  the  highest  sulfur  coal  can  be 
cleaned. 

We  know  that  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves worldwide  are  three  times  as 
great  as  oil.  In  these  same  States, 
farmers  grow  enough  corn  and  related 
crops  on  their  fields  to  engineer  an  in- 
credible supply  of  ethanol-based  fuels. 
And  there  is  always  enough  Sun  for 
solar  energy  which  makes  sense  in 
some  parts  of  America  and  the  world, 
and  this  is  to  say  nothing  of  hydrogen 
power  and  even  the  nuclear  reprocess- 
ing of  spent  fuels,  which  is  a  process 
that  the  world  demands  an  answer  to. 

The  emphasis  of  President  Bush's 
new  energy  policy  was  on  increased  oil 
production  for  the  most  part,  and  as 
the  Toledo  Blade  from  my  district  calls 
it.  this  energy  policy  is  a  "half-baked 
energy  plan." 

Actually,  it  is  a  nonpolicy  because 
not  only  does  it  offer  nothing  new,  it 
increases  our  dependence  on  oil.  which 
is  not  in  this  Nation's  national  secu- 
rity interest. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  these  re- 
marks, this  is  the  kind  of  plan  that 
will  lead  to  our  ruin,  not  tomorrow  but 
in  the  next  century.  We  owe  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  so  much  more. 

No.  we  need  something  greater.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  be  challenged 
to  conserve  energy.  Just  using  a  new 
type  of  building  and  automotive  glass, 
perfected  by  Libby  Owens  Ford  Co..  a 
major  producer  in  my  district,  can  on 
an  annual  basis,  because  of  the  way 
that  it  filters  the  Sun's  rays,  save  the 
equivalent  of  what  we  bring  through 
the  Alaska  pipeline  every  year.  There 
are  hundreds  of  other  companies  and 
talented  individuals  in  this  country 
that  can  help  us  find  energy  alter- 
natives, both  on  the  conservation  and 
production  side,  and  I  like  those  who 
suggest  that  what  America  needs  in 
terms  of  energy  is  what  we  had  in 
terms  of  producing  atomic  power  with 
the  Manhattan  project.  If  we  can  do 
that  in  this  Nation,  we  can  produce  al- 
ternative fuels. 

America  lowered  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  in  the  early  1980's  after 
President  Carters  leadership  lead  us  in 
that  direction,  and  on  a  wider  scale  we 
as  a  nation  must  begin  to  wean  our- 
selves from  oil  by  replacing  private  in- 
terests with  the  national  interest,  seri- 
ously developing  new  sources  of  energy 
and  cutting  our  consumption.  Inter- 
nationally the  oil  market  must  be  sta- 
bilized. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  assist  organizations  like 
OPEC  to  reestablish  product  quotas. 
The  world  simply  cannot  withstand  a 
volatile  oil  market  with  prices  careen- 
ing from  highs  to  lows.  This  situation 
is  what  leads  to  war  and  unsettled  re- 
gional conflicts. 

Congressman  Leon  Panetta's  bill  is 
a  good  start  in  stabilization,  but  frank- 
ly, the  world  oil  market  needs  some- 
thing   even    more    comprehensive.    A 
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price  range  must  exist  that  allows  for 
an  equitable  return  for  the  oil  export- 
ing countries  and  a  measure  of  security 
for  oil  importing  countries.  Specifi- 
cally, for  the  Middle  East,  this  sta- 
bilization must  take  place  in  connec- 
tion with  a  general  political  frame- 
work for  peace.  Pouring  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  a  chaotic  region  is  morally 
wrong.  We  can  no  longer  allow  the 
money  we  spend  on  imported  oil  which 
has  most  often  been  used  to  buy  more 
arms,  arms  that  in  turn  are  used  to  re- 
press the  people  of  that  region,  and 
now  used  against  American  and  allied 
soldiers  and  forces. 

Saddam  Hussein  would  not  pose  the 
threat  that  he  does  today  without  the 
weapons  that  he  bought  with  that  oil 
money.  And  after  this  war  is  over,  after 
Saddam  is  defeated,  we  must  press  for 
a  political  conciliation  between  the 
warring  factions  and  provide  them  with 
the  means  to  end  their  own  dependency 
and  our  dependency  on  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world  at  large:  Break  this  vicious 
mutual  dependency  on  oil  where  we 
have  been  lead  by  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies of  the  world  who  have  been  largely 
silent  as  this  conflict  proceeds.  We  owe 
it  to  every  young  person  that  is  fight- 
ing in  this  war  to  learn  from  it.  Our 
hopes  for  the  future  and  prosperity  are 
riding  on  our  ability  to  understand  and 
accept  the  need  for  change  and  then  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  the  news  article  that  I  ref- 
erenced in  my  remarks  as  well  as  three 
charts,  one  that  documents  in  detail 
the  estimated  recoverable  coal  reserves 
around  the  world,  the  number  of  Btu's 
that  are  available  worldwide,  showing 
the  United  States  as  the  world's  leader 
in  coal  reserves,  and  then  a  chart  docu- 
menting the  oil  reserves  which  are 
about  only  one-fourth  as  great  world- 
wide as  the  coal  reserves,  and  finally 
natural  gas  reserves  which  are  the 
least  of  the  three,  but  nonetheless  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  worldwide  reserves. 

The  documents  referred  to  follows: 

U.S.  Sat  as  Iraq  Got  Power.  Critics  Sav 

Washington.— For  10  years  as  Iraq  devel- 
oped a  vast  army,  chemical  weapons,  nuclear 
ambitions  and  a  long  record  of  brutality,  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  quietly 
courted  Iraq  President  Sadd&m  Hussein  as  a 
counterweight  to  Iran's  revolutionary  fervor. 

Now.  critics  say.  Washington  is  paying  the 
price  for  that  policy. 

Iraq  is  a  power  with  a  lOO.OOO-man  army  en- 
trenched in  Kuwait  and  designs  on  the 
world's  petroleum  stocks  while  the  United 
States  has  hastily  mounted  its  largest  mili- 
tary mobilization  since  Vietnam  to  keep 
Saudi  Arabia  from  sharing  Kuwait's  fate. 

Iraq  reached  these  heights  with  American 
acquiescence  and  sometimes  its  help. 

It  benefited  from  a  thriving  grain  trade 
with  American  farmers,  cooperation  with 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies,  oil  sales  to  Amer- 
ican refiners  that  heli>ed  finance  its  mili- 
tary, and  muted  White  House  criticism  of  Its 
human  rights  and  war  atrocities. 
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The  United  States  removed  Iraq  from  its  World  crude  oil  reserves— Jan.  1,  1989  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON]  is  recognized  for  30 

list  of  nations  supporting  terrorism  in  1983.  [Quadrillion  Btu]  minute$ 

^o^r^f^dril^S^fdlesVnd  \l^r^trTl  North  America 515.88  Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker  today,  .have 

fggg  Mexico  318.24  introduced  a  resolution  to  establish  a  House 

Since  1962.  Baghdad  has  become  one  of  the  ^^^'^t'' ^^o^^;;;-^ l^'?^  Commis^on  on  Legislative  Process  Reform. 

biggest  buyers  of  U.S.  rice  and  wheat,  pur-  Central  and  South  America  400.00  jhe  Commission  would  be  composed  o(  12 

chasing  some  J5.5  billion  in  crops  and  live-  »ip^pITv  mi^ Tcatsn  fTiembera,  including  8  current  and  4  former 

stock  with  federally  guaranteed  loans  and  Nt^wav            fii  ifl  ^o^^e  Members,  equally  drawn  from  the  two 

agricultural  subsidies  and  its  own  hard  cash.  Eastaern  Euro™  and  USSR 35471  "^ajor  PoS^ica'  Pa^ies. 

ln'Vove^n'^ert'^rn"t^:rcr"d^^^^^^  v'^i^'^'^-        "^  :       =.          ^*n  The'SLmmi^ion  would  be  charged  with 

^llr^  ta^r°t  B^nT^  buy  othfr  rrrlcan  Middle  East^. 3.847.06  conductlr,g   a   thorough   investigation   of   the 

goods,  despite  repeated  failures  to  make  loan  f^'^'  ^^^^'^ ^-^.^  Structure  and  operation  of  the  legislative  proc- 

repayments  on  time.  |f**^  h  .  "  V,  v    ' ®^  '"  ^  House  and  reporting  its  findings  and 

Current  and  former  government  officials  United  Arab  Emirates 577.06  recommendations  by  the  end  Of  this  year. 

also  say  the  CIA  provided  the  Iraqis  with  ^^       s4fi'47  ^^-  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 

valuable  information  on  the  military  oper-  ^fj.*    ^1  Committfle  which  has  jurisdiction  over  House 

atlons  of  their  Iranian  foes.  ^ ■  rules  and  procedures,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 

th^  ;Xiais  c^ed  larSr  dTslSn'S  Nireria:::::;.:::::;;::::::::;:::::::::     '^'l  tance  that  i  am  urging  the  creation  of  a  special 

Iran.  Far  East  and  Oceania  265.29  partially  under  our  junsdiction.  But  I  think  the 

Many  critics,  and  some  former  administra-  China  ^38.82  erosion  ©f  the  legislative  process  is  serious 

tlon  officials,  say  the  potential  costs  of  the  Total                                                5  827  06  ^™^  urgent  enough  to  warrant  such  a  special 

Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  dance  with  .  ,       r.,,  •  o     i ,  ^     .ic  inoo  and  comprehensive  review  by  such  a  unique, 

Hussein  threaten  to  be  especially  steep.  source  o.:  i  Gas  Joarnai.  Dec  26. 1988  newpanll 

The  muted  American  reaction  to  the  use  of  "orW  estimated  recoveraMe  reserves  of  coal-  Moreover,  the  Rules  Committee  will  SOOn  be 

mustard  and   nerve  gases  by   Iraq  against  I                           'SS/  nreoccucied  with  orocessina  lPoi<!lation  from 

Iran,   first  reported  in  March  1984.  and   its  I                  iQuadriliion  Biu'i  ofhff  rn^mi«»oe  t^^!  wI?o»  ^^^^    J^^ 

rocketing  of  Iranian  cities  with  intermedi-  mo^^  America                                         6  677  78  <^l  '=°'*r'"«f  ^  \°  ^*^  House  fk)Or,  and  will 

ate-range    ballistic    missiles    may    have    en-  u^tfd  s^tes 64^11  "°    ^^®  ^"^  *°  ^  ®"^^  ^  '^^°"^  ^^°'^  '"^" 

couraged  the  spread  of  such  weapons.  Central  and  South  America 126  22  '"^®'  ^"^  finally.  '  t^l'lk  this  reform  effort,  like 

Speaking  Sunday  on  the  ABC  News  pro-  Western  Europe  2  726  22  "^"V  °'  "^S  predecessors,  deserves  broader 
gram  "This  Week  With  David  Brinkley."  Germany  1  513  78  representation  tx)th  from  cun-ent  House  Mem- 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  said  as  Eastern  Europe  and  U.S^S.R.^^!^!.^  7!376^44  bers  as  Well  as  former  Members,  and  that  it 
'""?^'   .u    w  .■         .v.  .     ,          .       .V.    r  USSR 5.994.67  Should  be  completely  bipartisan  if  it  is  to  suc- 

"I  do  think  It  s  worth  looking  at,  in  the  fu-  Poland                                                    1 046  22  ceed                  r-       >     r 

ture,    arms    sales    practices    and    policies."  Miridip  Pa«V '    a  di  ,   »'■.    ,     ■.                  ^                       ^              . 

Baker  said.    "Were   very   concerned   about  AfVic'            i  Jiw  ^^'""^  "   '^   '"iPOf^ant  to  emphasize  that 

chemical      weapons      proliferation.      These  Far  East  andOc'eania 41^  78  ^'^3'®^®''  ♦^^  Commission  does  report  will  be 

things,  though,  have  all  come  about  in  the  China                                                   2  420  00  '^^^^"^^  '0  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  so 

last  three  of  four  years.  We  would  have  been  : — ^ —  that  any  legislative  measure  or  rules  changes 

more  concerned  about  all  of  this,  perhaps  Total  22,635.11  which  are  recommended  will  have  to  be  re- 

going  further  back  '  njuadriiiion  Btus  of  coal  energy  is  equivalent  to  ported  from  those  Committees  before  coming 

In  an  interview  last  week,  a  senior  Penta-  no  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  or  28  days  of  fs  pe-  to  the  House  floor    So  this  in  no  wav  rorv 

gon  official  in  the  Reagan  administration,  troi-nm  imports  1°  ..,®  Tt^ll^^    k              TJ^      ^    « 

Richard  Armitage.  said  that  "in  retrospect,  source  The  world  Fnerev  Conference  ^   "^^  1  Complete  bypass  Of  the  committee 

It  would  have  been  much  better  at  the  time  u     ,w      ,      ,  '                   ,       .   ,„„.  system.  Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  any  final 

of  their  use  of  gas  and  IRBMs  if  wed  put  our  **  "'"^  ""'"'"'  ^°'  '^serves^Jan.  1.  I9S9  product  that  is  reported  to  the  House  will  bear 

foot  down."  iQuarjniiion  Btu]  the  distlnct  imprint  of  the  committees  reporting 

"The   mistake  we  made  was  not   pushing  North  America  337.9  it. 

very  hard  and  loud  for  international  action."  United  States 168.0  Mr.  Speaker.  Winston  Churchill  once  said 

A^itage  and  other  officials  said  they  did  Mexico :::::::::::::::;:::.::;;::::;;:::::;::       ?4:8  '^^'  "de-poc^acy  is  the  worst  form  of  Govem- 

not  press  for  further  punishment  of  Iraq  at  CenUal  and  South  America  161.2  '"®"'  ^.''^^P'  ^"  *"°S®  O*"®'  '°'''™  ^^^  ^«^e 

the   time    because   they    hoped    to   expand  Venezuela  io2.2  been  tried  from  time  to  time."  Indeed,  our  own 

American  Influence  with  Hussein  and  shore  Argentina  26.7  unique  cfcmocratk:  system  of  divided  powers 

up  Iraq's  ability  to  pursue  the  war  with  Iran.  Western  Europe  199.9  and  checks  arxi  balances  was  intentionally  de- 

After  the  war  the  argument  was  that  eco-  Norway  85.5  signed  to  produce  ineffkiiency,  delay  and  con- 

nomic  and  political  ties  were  the  only  hope  Netherlands  62.5  fljct.  Jefferson  is  Often  quoted  as  saying  that 

of  influencing  Hussein.  Eastern  Europe  and  U.S.S.R  1.529.0  "Democracv  is  cumbersome    slow  and  inpffi 

In  the  weeks  before  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  U.S.S.R  1,500.0  democracy js  cumoersome.  Slow  ana  ineni- 

Kuwait.   the   White  House   abandoned   even  Middle  East i  182  1  *^'®™-      ^^'    "®  *®"'  °"  *°  ^°°-    '"  ^^  ^'"^ 

that  tack,  fighting  trade  sanctions  against  Iran  494.4  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard  and  their 

an  Increasingly  belligerent  Iraq  by  contend-  United  Arab  Emirates 201.5  latent  wisdom  will  prevail." 

Ing  they  would  hurt  American  farmers  and  Oman  156.7  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 

businesses  without  swaying  Baghdad  in  the  Qatar 152.0  democracy  is  inherently  messy,  slow,  and  inef- 

'"^^        w      V,          .   r,  '^^'T* ^^^  ticient.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  delib- 

Some    Members    of    Congress,    especially  Alteria  104.2  e,atplv  rrtakp  thinn<;  wnr<in  hu  our  artinnc  m 

from  agricultural  states,  also  lobbied  strong-  Nijeria 85.0  ^     ul     ^             7  °^'^"^"^  °' 

ly  against  sanctions  and  for  increased  trade.  Far  East  and  Oceania  272  4  '"action  Jt  shOuW  be  our  aim  to  make  our  sys- 

Now.  administration  officials  concede  the  Indonesia  83.6  ^^'^  °'  Government  work  for  the  people  to  the 

policy  did  not  work.  But  they  insist,  in  the  Malaysia  51.7  best  of  oiir  atjility  and  its  potential.  Instead,  we 

words  of  senior  Sute  Department  official  China  31.7  seem  to  be  more  intent  on  buiWing  our  little 

Edward  Gnehm.  that  "it  was  incumbent  on  warring  fiefdoms  than  in  restoring  a  working 

"s.^SL*^"        ,         ,^  '''°^' ^*^-^  and  workable  committee  system. 

thJ^rt^HnTlnr^  •  r?^^'  '°  ^^^  Tf  °"  ^*''  °"  *  ""^  "''""■"''''  ""^  ^-  "^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  recog- 

that   aian  t  work.     Gnehm   said,     but   we  ■      .■.  T  u.-           _■     ••    .T                 ^^ 

hoped  to  be  able  to  weave  him  into  the  fabric  ^^■""^—  "'^®  that  something  is  drastically  wrong  with 

of  Western  nations.  And  we  never  tried  to  I  Romi  ATTVF  PRnrp<5«?  RTnmPM  '^®  ^^^  Congress  is  being  mn  today.  An  ABC 

build   that   relationship  with   an    extended  ^'^Ulbl.AIlVK  FROCKbb  REFORM  f^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  November 

hand  without  pointing  out  these  problems  '^^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr.  reveals  that  only  23  percent  of  the  American 

with   the  other  hand.   I   can   only  say   it  GONZALEZ).  Under  a  previous  order  of  people  approve  of  the  job  we  are  doing  while 

'^'tled"  the   House,   the  gentleman   from   New  the  remaliing  77  percent  disapprove. 
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The  evidence  is  all  around  us  that  our  once 
vaunted  committee  system  is  deteriorating.  In 
fact,  "Crumt)ling  Committees"  is  the  title  of  the 
award  winning  article  t)y  Richard  Cohen  in  the 
August  4,  1990,  Congressional  Journal.  In  that 
article  Cohen  points  to  all  ttie  instances  in 
which  the  Democratic  leadership  found  it  nec- 
essary to  go  arourxj  the  standing  committee 
system  to  craft  legislation  on  major  issues,  in- 
cluding the  budget  agreement,  and  the  crime, 
clean  air,  ethics,  and  campaign  reform  pack- 
ages. 

Since  that  article  was  written,  a  number  of 
disgruntled  House  Democrats  have  pushed 
through  a  caucus  rule  to  require  any  leader- 
ship task  force  products  to  be  refened  to  the 
committees  of  jurisd«tion  for  at  least  5  days 
before  being  brought  to  the  floor.  So  there  is 
cleariy  concern  being  evidenced  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  about  the  apparent  breakdown  in 
the  committee  system  and  a  delitjerative  legis- 
lative process. 

The  roots  of  this  breakdown  are  fairly  easy 
to  trace.  They  go  back  to  the  so-called  con- 
gressional reform  revolution  of  the  70's  which 
attempted  to  democratize  the  committee  sys- 
tem t}y  allowing  for  the  unbridled  proliferation 
of  semiautonomous  sutKommittees. 

Between  1970  and  1990,  the  number  of 
subcommittees  increased  by  40  percent  from 
136  to  158,  even  though  the  number  of  com- 
mittees remained  relatively  constant.  During 
that  same  perkxl,  committees'  staff  rose  186 
percent,  from  738  to  2,109. 

Has  Congress  t)een  all  that  more  productive 
legislatively  to  warrant  such  increases  in  sut>- 
committees  and  staff?  Not  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  tiills  reported,  passed  and  enacted. 
House  committees  reported  635  measures  in 
the  last  Congress,  44  percent  fewer  than  the 
91st  Congress  two  decades  ago.  The  House 
passed  968  measures  in  ttie  101st  Con- 
gress—162  fewer  than  ttie  91st  Congress. 
And  we  enacted  650  measures  into  law  in  ttie 
101st  Congress,  45  fewer  than  the  91st  Con- 
gress. But  that  figure  is  deceptive  since  36 
percent  of  our  enactments  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress were  so-called  commemorative  meas- 
ures while  only  9.8  percent  of  the  enactments 
in  the  91st  Congress  were  commemoratives. 
That  leaves  just  418  substantive  enactments 
in  the  101st  Congress  or  33  percent  less  ttian 
ttie  627  sut>stantive  enactments  in  ttie  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  the  last  person  wtio 
wouM  argue  that  Congress  should  be  chuming 
out  more  laws.  If  anything,  we  shoukJ  be  pass- 
ing fewer.  The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
here  is  that  we  have  long  ago  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  wfien  it  comes  to 
the  proliferation  of  staff  and  subcommittees. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  reason  for  this  is  the 
adoption  in  1974  of  a  rule  permitting  ttie  refer- 
ral of  the  same  bills  to  more  than  one  commit- 
tee while  not  realigning  committee  jurisdk;tk>ns 
along  more  functional  and  rational  lines. 

It  is  littte  wonder  the  leadership  must  often 
resort  to  extra-committee  means  to  bring  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  when  major  bills  are  some- 
time hopelessly  entangled  in  five  or  more 
committees,  each  having  completely  different 
ideas  of  what  the  final  version  shoukJ  look  like. 
Members  are  also  hopelessly  stretched  out 
over  this  rack  of  tangled  committee  and  sub- 
committee assignments,  so  much  so  tfiat  ttiey 


are  unatile  to  do  justk:e  to  any  one  assign- 
ment. That  in  turn  has  produced  in  our  rules 
such  phantom  legislative  devk:es  as  one-third 
quorums,  proxy  voting,  and  increasing  reliance 
on  ttie  use  of  the  suspensk)n  of  the  rules  pro- 
cedure on  ttie  floor  to  pass  bills  wtien  no  one 
is  here.  Whereas  in  the  95tti  Congress  (1977- 
78)  389  measures  passed  ttie  House  under 
suspension  (or  38  percent  of  all  bills  passed 
by  the  House),  in  the  101st  Congress  502 
measures  passed  the  House  under  suspen- 
sion, or  52  percent  of  all  measures  passed  by 
the  House.  This  shoukJ  be  cause  for  consider- 
able concern  though  littte  is  fieard. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
American  people  are  realistic  atmut  the  limita- 
tions of  democracy  but  ttiey  are  also  acutely 
aware  of  when  we  do  not  live  up  to  our  poten- 
tial as  legislators  or  the  system's  potential  for 
t)etter  representing  ttieir  interests  and  the  na- 
tional interest.  And  make  no  mistake  atiout  it, 
they  are  giving  us  a  failing  grade  at  present. 
It  is  high  time  we  resolve  to  do  something 
atx)ut  it  by  reforming  ourselves  before  ttie  sys- 
tem collapses  on  top  of  us  and  ends  all  hope 
for  the  success  of  this  great  democratic  exper- 
iment. 

My  proposal  for  a  1  -year  study  and  report  is 
a  modest  one  yet  one  which  I  think  will  help 
to  put  us  t»ack  on  the  track  toward  a  more  rep- 
resentative, delitierative  and  accountable  leg- 
islative process.  We  must  act  tiefore  It  is  too 
late.  I  urge  early  action  on  this  proposal  for  a 
bipartisan  House  Commission  on  Legislative 
Process  Reform. 

At  ttiis  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Inserting  the  text  of  my  resolution,  two  ta- 
bles containing  data  to  which  1  tiave  referred, 
and  the  article  by  Rk;hard  Cohen  to  which  I 
have  made  reference.  The  materials  follow: 
H.  Res.  — 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  established  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  House  Commission  on  Legisla- 
tive Process  Reform  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ••Commission"). 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  current  structure  and  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  including,  but  not 
limited  to- 
ll) the  jurisdictions  of  committees; 

(2)  the  size  of  committees; 

(3)  the  number  of  sutxiommittees; 

(4)  the  number  of  Meml)er  committee  and 
subcommittee  assignments; 

(5)  the  use  of  select  and  joint  committees; 

(6)  the  effect  of  committee  rules  on  the  leg- 
islative process,  including  proxy  voting,  one- 
third  quorums,  open  meetings  and  hearings, 
scheduling  and  the  prior  availability  of  ma- 
terials for  hearings  and  meetings; 

(7)  the  size,  casts,  funding  and  allocation  of 
committee  st^; 

(8)  committee  budgeting  systems  and  re- 
source allocation; 

(9)  the  multiple  referral  of  legislation  to 
committees; 

(10)  the  foreign  and  domestic  travel  of 
committees; 

(11)  restrictions  on  the  amendment  process 
in  the  House: 

(12)  the  use  of  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure; 

(13)  commemorative  legislation; 

(14)  unauthorized  appropriations  and  legis- 
lative provisions  in  appropriations  measures: 
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(15)  continuing  appropriations  resolutions; 

(16)  waivers  of  the  Budget  Act  and  extra- 
neous matters  in  reconciliation  bills; 

(17)  oversight  of  Federal  laws,  agencies  and 
programs; 

(18)  the  presentment  of  bills  to  the  Presi- 
dent: the  prompt  consideration  of  return  ve- 
toes: and  the  appropriate  use  of  the  pocket 
veto. 

.APPOINTMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  as  follows:  eight  current  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  equally  drawn  from  the 
two  major  political  parties,  one  of  whom  the 
Speaker  shall  designate  as  chairman;  and 
four  former  Members  of  the  House  equally 
drawn  from  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
■Members"  shall  mean  any  Representative 

in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

AVTHORrTY  AND  PROCEDURES 

SEC.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  Commission,  or  any  subunit 
thereof  authorized  to  hold  hearings,  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  clauses  1.  2,  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  apply  to  the  Commission. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  Commission  may  incur  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  its  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to- 
ll) appoint,  either  on  a  permanent  basis  or 

as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  staffs  of 
those  committees  of  the  House  from  which 
Members  have  been  selected  for  membership 
on  the  Commission; 

(3)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(4)  to  fix  compensation  of  such  staff  at  a 
single  per  annum  gross  rate  as  provided  by 
clause  6(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(5)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  such 
staff  as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate; and 

(6)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  its  staff  for  travel.  sut>sisteDce, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  the  Commission,  other 
than  expenses  in  connection  witlj  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  current  Meml)ers  of  the  House  shall  each 
be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  pay  for 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  for  each 
day  (including  travel  time)  during  which 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties vested  in  the  Commission. 

REPORTS,  RECORDS  AND  TERMINATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  stiall  transmit 
its  final  report  to  the  House  not  later  than 
December  31,  1991,  and  such  report  shall  con- 
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tain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  finding's  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  tog-ether  with 
Its  recommendations  for  such  action  as  it 
deems  advisable,  and  any  such  report  shall 
be  referred  to  the  committee  or  committees 
which  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report,  at  which  time  its  records  and  files 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

TABLE  1— COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATIVE  DATA  FOR  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I91st.  96lh.  and  lOlsl  ConiresusI 

9:st  96t^  lOlst 

Nem  Cong  Cong  Cong 

1969-70       1979^       1989-90 

Di\B  m  s«5sion  I   350  326  281 

Hours  in  session  1   1.613  1.876  1,688 

*i(t- Iwuis  per  aa»  4.6  5  8  6  0 

Total  public  measures  repotM  ■  1.137  878  635 

Public   mcasuies    reported   bol    not 

Kted  upon' 61  131  66 

Total  public  measures  passed '  1130  929  968 
Unreported  measures  passed  as  per- 
cent ol  total      48  196  112 

Total  public  lams  enacted '    695  613  650 

*«g  pates  per  statute'  4 J  8  1  NA 
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[Prom  the  National  Journal,  Aug.  4,  1990] 

Crumbling  Committees 

(By  Richard  E.  Cohen) 

Woodrow  Wilson  would  hardly  recognize 
Congress  these  days.  "Congress  in  its  com- 
mltBee  rooms  is  Congress  at  work,"  the  32nd 
President,  while  a  graduate  student  in  1885, 
wrote  in  Congressional  Government. 

Wilsons  book,  still  a  political  science  clas- 
sic a  century  later,  talked  of  how  Congress 
handled  most  legislation  through  a  hier- 
archical system  dominated  by  committee 
chairmen. 

In  recent  years,  however,  internal  changes 
have  quietly  revolutionized  the  sources  of 
legislative  power  on  Capitol  Hill,  eroding  the 
influence  of  once  all-powerful  committees 
and  of  their  bosses.  Today,  committees  are 
often  irrelevant  or,  worse  yet,  obstacles. 

Congress  has  turned  to  these  new  arrange- 
ments, in  part,  to  ease  the  lawmakers'  bur- 
den. 'The  erosion  of  the  committee  process 
has  made  life  more  difficult  in  the  Senate."' 
said  a  former  top  Senate  aide  who  is  now  a 
corporate  lobbyist.  But  the  informal,  closed- 
door  sessions  that  have  resulted  from  this 
erosion  "may  be  an  attribute  for  Senators 
working  in  a  fishbowl,  where  every  lobbyist 
knows  what  is  happening  before  he  does." 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  new  proce- 
dures, including  the  reforms  of  the  1970s  that 
some  blame  for  exacerbating  committee  turf 
battles  and  producing  too  many  subcommit- 
tee chairmen.  The  move  away  from  commit- 
tee dominance  is  also  driven  by  non- 
legislative  concerns:  On  some  politically 
volatile  issues,  party  leaders  have  simply 
concluded  that  the  committee  process 
doesn't  work. 

Here's  how  Congress,  especially  the  Sen- 
ate, has  gone  outside  the  committee  system 
to  liandle  key  legislation  during  the  past 
year. 

This  summer's  efforts  by  White  House  and 
congressional  budget  summiteers  to  force 
deep  cuts  in  the  deficits  have  largely  pre- 
empted the  jurisdiction  of  congressional 
committees,  notably  the  tax-writing  panels. 
Although  the  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees 
would  probably  have  a  major  voice  in  writing 
the  details  of  any  tax  bill  that  emerges  from 
a  summit  deal,  they  have  already  largely  re- 
linquished their  authority  to  make  the  broad 
decisions.  Their  chairmen— Rep.  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski.  D-Ill.,  and  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  D- 
Texas — have  consented  to  arrangements  that 
allow  a  wider  group  of  Members  to  craft  tax 
policy.  'All  Members  see  (raising  taxes)  as  a 
tar  baby,  and  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it,"  a 
close  observer  said. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  clean  air  bill  was 
drafted  early  this  year  during  a  monthlong 
series  of  meetings  convened  and  master- 
minded by  Senate  Majority  Leader  George  J. 
Mitchell,  D-Maine.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  Mitchell's  office,  with  key  Senators  and 


Bush  Administration  officials  attending. 
This  exCraordinary  step  was  taken  after  it 
had  become  clear  that  the  Senate  would 
never  approve  the  legislation  written  by  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 
because  Of  the  opposition  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  powerful  private  interests.  Even  in 
the  House,  where  the  bill  was  handled  large- 
ly by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
most  of  the  major  issues  were  resolved  pri- 
vately tff  the  committee's  leaders,  sparing 
the  full  committee  and  the  House  from  the 
potentially  painful  task  of  choosing  sides. 

The  Senate  version  of  a  comprehensive 
anticrime  bill,  which  was  approved  in  July, 
came  to  the  floor  despite  the  almost  total 
absence  of  debate  or  formal  action  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  with  most  of  the  im- 
portant decisions  made  off  the  floor  by  party 
leaders.  In  the  House,  where  the  rules  give 
the  majority  party  added  leverage.  Judiciary 
Committee  Democrats  worked  with  party 
leaders  on  their  own  version  of  the  bill, 
which  hais  been  sent  to  the  floor. 

The  internal  debate  over  campaign  finance 
legislation  began  after  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicanB  developed  separate  positions  and 
sought— With  little  success — to  bridge  the 
differences  in  bipartisan  negotiations.  The 
House  and  Senate  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  issue  have  been  largely  by- 
passed. 

The  pacf  raise-ethics  package  Congress  ap- 
proved late  last  year  was  developed  outside 
the  formal  committee  structure  by  special 
leadership-controlled  panels  in  each  cham- 
ber. 

A  contmon  feature  of  these  informal  ar- 
rangements is  that  all  of  them  have  taken 
shape  behind  closed  doors,  with  party  leaders 
controlling  the  process.  In  at  least  one  as- 
pect, therefore,  Wilson's  portrayal  of  Con- 
gress remains  valid.  "One  very  noteworthy 
result  of  this  system,"  he  wrote,  "is  to  shift 
the  theater  of  debate  upon  legislation  from 
the  floor  of  Congress  to  the  privacy  of  the 
committee  rooms." 

SHIFTING  POWER 

This  topsy-turvy  handling  of  major  issues 
reflects  some  broader  internal  changes.  They 
include  the  breakdown  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, an  erosion  of  party  discipline,  the  pa- 
ralysis resulting  from  divided  party  control 
of  the  White  House  and  Congress,  increased 
partisan  sloganeering  and  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  30-second  campaign  spot  commer- 
cials. 

The  naw,  less  formal  procedures  have  led 
to  other  shortcomings  in  the  legislative 
work  product,  "The  committee  process  is  de- 
signed to  weed  out  problems,"  J.  Thomas 
Sliter,  a  former  top  Senate  Democratic  aide, 
said.  "But  when  bills  are  put  together  on  an 
ad  hoc  l»sis,  the  trouble  can  be  that  there 
are  no  hearings  and  more  staff  control, 
which  increases  the  risk  of  unintended  con- 
sequencee." 

Membenrs  of  Congress  have  complained  that 
they  have  little  idea  what  they  are  voting  on 
when  thay  are  presented  on  the  floor  with  an 
anticrime  or  an  environmental  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, that  runs  several  hundred  pages.  Al- 
though tax  bills  are  typically  written  inside 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees, evan  those  panels  assign  the  task  of 
writing  the  details  to  the  committee  staffs. 
The  committees  have  been  embarrassed  oc- 
casionally when  they  have  learned  about  the 
impact  of  the  bills  that  have  emerged. 

The  cnimbllng  of  the  committee  system 
has  not  Effected  all  major  bills.  In  addition 
to  tax  measures,  appropriations  and  defense 
policy  lagislatlon  are  still  mostly  commit- 
tee-produced products  that  generally  receive 
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rubber-stamp  approval  on  the  House  and 
Senate  floors.  Nevertheless,  the  chairmen  of 
these  committees  have  been  forced  to  be 
mindful  of  the  wishes  of  their  party  leaders 
and  of  the  full  chamber.  As  the  budget  nego- 
tiations have  demonstrated,  even  Influential 
chairmen  can  find  that  their  maneuverabil- 
ity is  severely  limited,  often  to  the  benefit  of 
party  leaders. 

"Budget  realities  have  had  an  enormous 
Impact  on  the  way  tax  legislation  is  writ- 
ten," David  H.  Brockway,  former  chief  of 
staff  of  the  congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  said. 

"In  the  not-distant  past,  the  hallmark  of 
the  Senate  was  weak  leaders  and  strong 
chairmen,"  said  Robert  G.  Llberatore,  who 
was  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  from  1981-84.  "The  loss  of 
power  by  committee  chairmen  and  the  in- 
creased chaos  in  the  use  of  Senate  rules  to 
promote  a  Senator's  views  have  required 
leadership  to  be  more  involved  in  keeping 
things  going." 

The  altered  power  relationships  have  come 
in  response  to  the  often-tumultuous  political 
changes  of  the  1980s— notably,  the  division  of 
policial  power  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress  and  the  shifts  in  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1980  and  again  in  1986. 

"The  institution  is  groping  to  find  ways  to 
get  things  done  when  it's  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing," said  Norman  J.  Ornstein.  a  congres- 
sional scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research. 

Congress  is  resorting  more  frequently  to 
the  informal  procedures  in  part  because  the 
Bush  Administration  has  been  "more  aggres- 
sive in  arguing  its  views.  "  Sen.  Wendell  H. 
Ford.  D-Ky..  said.  'With  the  Administration 
leading  the  [Senate]  Republicans  almost  in 
lockstep,  that  means  that  even  if  a  bill  is  re- 
ported by  a  committee,  the  bill  often  won't 
move"  without  further  negotiations.  The 
President's  effective  use  of  the  veto,  which 
he  has  exercised  13  times  without  an  over- 
ride, has  enhanced  his  influence  at 
Congress's  expense. 

In  the  Senate  more  than  in  the  House, 
Democrats  have  been  forced  to  improvise  be- 
cause of  turnover  in  the  ranks  of  committee 
chairmen  and  party  leaders.  "Prior  to  1980. 
there  was  an  entrenched  senior  Member-staff 
structure  in  the  Senate  that  had  been  there 
for  more  than  a  decade."  said  Leon  G.  Bil- 
lings, a  lobbyist  who  was  a  top  aide  to  then- 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  D-Malne.  "That  was 
seriously  disrupted  for  Democrats  in  the  six- 
year  hiatus  [of  1981-87.  when  the  GOP  con- 
trolled the  Senate].  More-junior  Senators, 
who  were  less  well  versed  on  specific  issues, 
took  over." 

Two  key  examples  are  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pro- 
tection, both  of  which  Muskie  chaired  until 
he  resigned  in  1980  to  become  Secretary  of 
State.  Last  year,  those  panels  were  taken 
over  by  new  chairmen  with  little  leadership 
experience  on  the  Issues  at  hand:  in  each 
case,  control  of  these  issues  has  been  moving 
toward  the  leadership. 

Mitchell,  who  also  took  office  as  Majority 
Leader  last  year,  has  denied  any  significant 
loss  of  committee  Influence.  But  a  process 
that  puts  the  budget  and  clean  air  and  other 
Issues  in  the  leadership's  hands  seems  tailor- 
made  for  him  because  he  is  more  issue-ori- 
ented than  recent  Senate  leaders. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  become 
virtually  a  nonparticlpant  in  budget  policy, 
as  evidenced  by  the  decision  this  year  of 
chairman  Jim  Sasser,  D-Tenn.,  not  to  bring 
to  the  Senate  floor  the  committee's  annual 


resolution  setting  spending  and  revenue  tar- 
gets for  the  next  flscal  year. 

At  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
chairman  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va.,  this  year 
in  effect  set  his  own  spending  celling  to 
guide  his  panel's  work. 

Though  the  Senate  Environment  Commit- 
tee ultimately  lost  control  of  the  clean  air 
bill  to  the  Mitchell-sponsored  negotiations, 
the  chairman  of  its  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee,  Max  Baucus,  D-Mont., 
has  been  a  central  figrure  in  moving  the  bill; 
he  has  worked  closely  with  Mitchell,  who 
preceded  him  as  subcommittee  chairman. 
"The  committee  could  have  met  the  Admin- 
istration's objections  earlier  if  they  had  been 
fully  stated,"  Baucus  said.  He  rejected  the 
view  of  some  observers  that  his  own  inexpe- 
rience was  a  factor. 

Lawmakers  also  have  made  many  issues 
more  difficult  to  handle  because  they  want 
to  use  legislation  to  make  political  state- 
ments—for themselves  or  for  their  party,  as 
Senate  Democrats  sought  to  do  on  the  crime 
bill.  And  legislative  procedures,  never  mod- 
els of  efficiency,  have  become  more  cum- 
bersome as  they  are  subjected  to  greater  de- 
mands. 

"The  problems  we  face  are  becoming  more 
complex,  and  the  solutions  don't  fit  neatly 
into  the  baskets  represented  by  the  commit- 
tee system."  said  David  E.  Johnson,  a  former 
top  aide  to  Mitchell  who  is  now  a  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  and  an  informal  adviser  to  the 
Majority  Leader.  "When  I  started  working 
for  Muskie  in  1973.  the  Senate  was  a  much 
different  place.  There  was  more  respect  for 
seniority  and  learning  your  committee  as- 
signment. Now,  it  seems  that  there  is  more 
of  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  in  the  Senate 
and  in  politics,  generally." 

CONSTITUENT  COMMITTEES 

Wilson's  observation  in  1885  that  commit- 
tees predominate  because  "the  House  is  con- 
scious that  time  presses"  remains  apt. 

Congress  functions  most  smoothly  when 
bills  are  written  in  committee  with  biparti- 
san support.  On  most  committees,  the  mem- 
bers generally  seek  that  approach,  if  only  be- 
cause what  they  produce  is  more  likely  to 
win  support  on  the  House  or  Senate  floor  if 
a  consensus  has  developed. 

"Task  forces  usually  are  created  only  after 
a  committee  has  run  into  a  problem  moving 
a  bill,  "  said  Thomas  A.  Daschle  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  co-chairman  with  Mitchell  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 
"They  may  enhance  the  influence  of  a  chair- 
man if  they  can  improve  his  ability  to  move 
a  bill  through  the  floor." 

Members  often  seek  assignments  to  com- 
mittees that  deal  with  the  issues  In  which 
they  and  their  constituents  are  most  inter- 
ested. And  that  means  that  the  committees 
can  become  captives  of  the  interest  groups 
most  affected  by  their  work.  Seats  on  the 
Agriculture  Committees  tend  to  be  fllled  by 
lawmakers  representing  farmers,  for  exam- 
ple, and  western  and  southern  Senators 
gravitate  toward  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

"On  the  key  committees  that  Senators 
want  to  be  on— Finance,  Appropriations. 
Armed  Services— there  tend  to  be  more-bal- 
anced views,"  said  Llberatore,  who  is  a  lob- 
byist for  Chrysler  Corp.  "Many  of  the  others 
are  constituent  committees,  which  generally 
have  more  staff  control,  and  there  is  less  In- 
terest by  members  in  the  details  of  pro- 
grams." 

Trouble  can  arise  if  committees  ignore  the 
views  of  other  Members — for  example,  indus- 
trial state  lawmakers  who  object  to  environ- 
mental controls  on  power  plants — or  if  they 
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fail  to  find  common  ground  on  politically  po- 
larizing issues. 

"There  is  no  concert  effort  to  bypass  com- 
mittees," said  Sen.  Wyche  Fowler  Jr.,  D-Oa., 
whom  Mitchell  tapped  as  assistant  floor 
leader.  "That's  much  more  difficult  for  lead- 
ership to  manage."  The  need  for  informal 
mechanisms,  in  part,  "has  to  do  with  the 
personalities  and  effectiveness"  of  chairmen. 
Fowler  added. 

Even  seemingly  routine  action  on  bills  can 
often  become  snarled.  When  the  Senate  In 
June  1989  acted  on  the  child  care  bill — one  of 
the  Democrats'  top  domestic  priorities — It 
was  initially  written  by  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  Democrats,  who  are 
mostly  sympathetic  to  organized  labor  and 
child  care  groups.  Before  the  measure  could 
win  Senate  passage,  however,  Mitchell  was 
forced  to  file  a  floor  substitute  that  substan- 
tially watered  down  the  original  version  and 
added  provisions  that  the  Finance  Contunlt- 
tee  had  prepared.  Because  most  Republicans 
opposed  the  measure,  the  support  of  Orrin  G. 
Hatch  of  Utah,  the  Labor  Committee's  senior 
Republican,  was  vital  to  Senate  passage. 

Hatch  took  a  more  traditional  minority 
role  when  his  strong  oppositon  triggered  an 
angry  debate  on  the  pending  Civil  Rights 
Act.  which  the  Labor  Committee  drafted.  As 
a  result,  committee  chairman  Eklward  M. 
Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  sought  but  ultimately 
failed  to  work  out  differences  directly  with 
White  House  chief  of  staff  John  H.  Sanunu. 
Kennedy  and  Sununu  had  conducted  similar 
negotiations  a  year  ago  to  expedite  Senate 
passage  of  landmark  legislation  expanding 
the  rights  of  disabled  persons. 

In  the  House,  the  two  committees  with 
child  care  jurisdiction — Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means — were  badly  split  over 
the  financing  mechanism.  Their  differences 
stemmed,  in  part,  from  a  jurisdictional  fight. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley.  D-Wash., 
and  Majority  Leader  Richard  A.  Gephardt, 
D-Mo.,  worked  for  months  to  resolve  those 
differences  but  ultimately  failed;  in  March, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  that  Included  the  two 
conflicting  approaches.  Republicans  hope 
that  the  threat  of  a  presidential  veto  wUl 
give  them  leverage  in  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee,  where  they  favor  the 
Ways  and  Means  approach  of  greater  tax 
credits  and  fewer  strings  on  federal  grants. 

Some  committees  and  committee  chair- 
men have  been  ill-  quipped  to  deal  with  hot- 
button  issues — controversial  topics  reQulrlng 
quick  action  and  a  sensitivity  to  partisan 
implications. 

Pay  raise  and  campaign  flnance  bills,  for 
example,  have  become  known  as  "leadership 
issues."  They  require  party  leaders'  exten- 
sive participation  because  "they  involve  the 
Members  themselves  and  need  bipartisan 
support,  "  said  Rep.  Martin  Frost,  D-Tezas, 
who  has  served  on  informal  leadership  panels 
dealing  with  both  issues. 

The  committees  with  nominal  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  these  issues — chiefly,  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee—have become  housekeeping  panels  to 
which  most  members  devote  little  time. 
That  represents  a  change  from  the  early 
1970s,  when  those  committees  were  central  In 
drafting  campaign  flnance  laws.  But  House 
and  Senate  party  leaders  have  Included 
members  of  those  committees  on  the  infor- 
mal pay  raise  and  campaign  flnance  panels. 

"These  are  issues  that  require  the  leader- 
ship to  play  a  critical  role  to  overcome  the 
parochial  interests  of  individual  Members." 
Common  Cause  president  Fred  Wertheimer 
said.   'After  IS  years  of  the  parties"  battling 
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each  other  and  Incumbents  benefiting  from 
the  current  system,  that  makes  It  harder  to 
reaolve.  ...  On  these  Issues,  accountability 
Is  not  with  the  committee  system.  It's  with 
the  party  leaders." 

It's  not  only  the  majority  leadership  that 
can  jn-eempt  a  committee.  According  to 
Ford,  who  chairs  the  Rules  Committee,  he 
and  other  Senators  from  each  party  earlier 
this  year  were  working  on  major  parts  of  the 
campaign  finance  bill  when  Minority  Leader 
Robert  Dole,  R-Kan.,  forced  an  end  to  the  ne- 
gotiations. "We  were  making  progress,  and 
then  some  other  Republicans  got  their  noses 
out  of  Joint,"  Ford  said.  "I  understood  that 
it  was  because  of  Dole."  Dole,  who  has  op- 
posed Democratic  efforts  to  Impose  strict 
spending  limits,  eventually  Joined  Mitchell 
in  creating  an  Informal  group  that  tried  but 
failed  to  reach  \  bipartisan  agreement. 

Sometimes,  overlapping  committee  Juris- 
dictions are  obstacles  to  moving  legislation 
to  the  floor.  Isaues  such  as  education,  trade 
and  drug  control  may  be  In  the  Jurisdiction 
principally  of  a  single  committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate.  But  several  other  commit- 
tees can  and  often  do  argue  for  a  share  of  the 
Jurisdiction  so  that  their  members  can  get  a 
piece  of  the  action. 

"There  are  so  many  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions, which  create  difficulties  in  working 
out  problems,"  Daschle  said.  "And  many 
more  Members  desire  to  be  involved,  even 
though  they  are  not  on  the  committee  with 
jurisdiction,"  That  helps  to  explain,  for  ex- 
ample, why  eight  Senate  committees  and 
nine  House  committees  worked  on  parts  of 
the  1968  Trade  Act. 

Reformers  made  several  efforts  In  the  1970s 
to  overhaul  committee  Jurisdiction  but 
failed,  for  the  most  part,  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  Members  who  feared  a  loss  of  influ- 
ence. The  most  far-reaching  plan  was  pre- 
pared in  1973-74  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees,  which  was  chaired  by 
Richard  Boiling,  D-Mo.,  who  retired  in  1982 
after  serving  34  years  as  an  Influential  Mem- 
ber. 

"It's  not  possible  for  many  bills  to  go 
through  the  committee  system  until  Con- 
gress redoes  itself,"  said  Boiling,  who  has  be- 
come an  adviser  of  Gephardt.  "It's  nutty 
now.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  reform,  ei- 
ther strategically  or  politically." 

Other  major  changes  In  the  mid-1970s, 
which  were  the  culmination  of  lengthy  ef- 
forts by  Boiling  and  other  Democratic  re- 
formers, served  to  weaken  the  roles  of  the 
once-autocratic  committee  chairmen.  They 
Included  the  adoption  of  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process;  the  election  in  1974  of 
the  "Watergate  babies,"  nationally  oriented 
House  Democrats  with  little  respect  for  their 
elders  or  for  House  traditions;  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  House  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, which  demonstrated  Its  new  muscle  in 
1975  by  ousting  three  senior  committee 
chairmen.  Intentionally  or  not.  these 
changes  contributed  to  Congress's  internal 
gridlock. 

Ford  said  that  a  study  of  Senate  commit- 
tee Jurisdictions  would  be  timely.  "I  don't 
preclude  It  in  the  next  session."  he  said. 

"Congress  prefers  strong  chairmen.  "  Fowl- 
er said.  "But  the  proliferation  of  chairmen 
has  weakened  the  committee  system.  You  no 
longer  have  the  whales  on  any  complex  Is- 
sues. You  usually  have  two  to  three  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  eight  or  nine  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  all  Jealous  of  their  turf" 
ABBERTTVE  MEMBERS 

Reduced  committee  influence  can  open  up 
many  opportunities  for  rank-and-file  Mem- 
ben.  Sen.  Phil  Oramm,  R-Texas,  may  be  the 


best  example.  In  1985,  as  a  first-year  Senator, 
he  orepared  and  cosponsored  a  floor  amend- 
ment that  resulted  in  radical  changes  in  the 
federal  budget  process.  Four  years  earlier, 
white  a  second-term  House  Democrat, 
Gramm  pulled  off  a  similar  coup  when  he 
successfully  sponsored  a  floor  amendment 
that  made  major  cuts  in  domestic  spending 
programs. 

Those  moves  did  not  endear  Gramm  to  the 
many  lawmakers  in  both  parties  who  take  a 
more  traditional  view  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. But  they  have  made  him  one  of 
Congress's  most  influential  Members. 

Many  Senators  prefer  the  relative  stability 
of  the  committee  process— when  it  is  work- 
ing well.  "Politicians  generally  don't  like 
grandstanding  and  how  it  affects  their  col- 
leagues. "  Billings  said.  "Most  of  them  want 
to  accomplish  the  best  legislation  that  they 
can.  That  requires  a  normalized  process." 

Informal  mechanisms  that  substitute  for 
the  more  structured  committee  process  often 
strengthen  the  hands  of  individual  Members. 
■A  Benator  can  have  more  leverage  in  an 
extra-committee  context.  "  Sliter  said.  "It's 
more  likely  to  be  free-form  because  you  are 
not  going  against  the  chairman.  .  .  .  Task 
forces  can  be  more  democratic  in  their  oper- 
ation and  can  prod  a  chairman  not  to  be 
autocratic." 

In  the  closed-door  negotiations  on  the 
clean  air  bill,  for  example,  individual  nego- 
tiators—Including  those  from  the  Adminis- 
tration—could stymie  an  agreement  more 
easily  than  they  could  have  done  in  a  stand- 
ing committee,  which  is  ruled  by  majority 
vote. 

Baucus  justified  the  informal  approach, 
noting  that  "it's  such  a  complex  bill  with  so 
many  titles  that  it  was  more  appropriate  to 
address  it  on  a  cohesive  basis  within  the  core 
group.  The  proof  of  our  success  is  in  the  pud- 
ding. We  met  the  objective  of  passing  a  bill 
that  Is  a  major  improvement  over  current 
law.'' 

Supporters  of  more-stringent  clean  air  re- 
quirements contend  that  the  cost  and  com- 
plexity of  the  provisions  and  the  growing 
nuniber  of  Members  with  an  interest  in  the 
legislation  made  a  battle  royal  unavoidable, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  where  opponents 
can  more  easily  put  up  roadblocks.  "We 
knew  that  there  were  people  in  the  weeds 
waiting  to  make  a  big  fight  and  that  some 
parts  of  the  committee  bill  would  be  whit- 
tled away,"  said  Robert  Hurley,  the  Environ- 
ment Committee's  minority  staff  director. 
•Had  we  known  the  Intensity  of  the  opposi- 
tion, we  might  have  made  some  adjustments 
in  committee." 

In  other  cases,  so  many  Members  want  a 
piece  of  the  action  that  a  chairman  willing 
to  work  outside  the  formal  structure  can 
turn  the  chaos  to  his  advantage.  When  the 
Senate  took  up  the  broad  crime  bill  this 
spring,  for  example.  Senators  offered  more 
thaa  300  floor  amendments.  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chairman  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  D-Del., 
worked  for  days  with  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina  and  Hatch,  the  committee's 
senior  Republicans,  to  narrow  the  list  to  a 
more  manageable  18.  half  from  each  party. 
These  private  negotiations  became,  in  effect, 
a  makeshift  bill-drafting  session  involving 
100  Senators  and  their  aides,  not  the  14  Judi- 
ciary Committee  members. 

A  host  of  political  factors  shaped  the  back- 
room dickering  off  the  Senate  floor.  Demo- 
crate  wanted  to  place  their  imprint  on  a 
crime  bill  but  also  wanted  to  limit  votes  on 
confroverslal  issues  that  might  prove  embar- 
rassing to  Democratic  Senators  seeking  re- 
election In  the  fall.  Republicans  wanted  to 
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help  Prosldent  Bush  get  a  crime  bill,  but 
many  of  them  were  unhappy  about  efforts  to 
expand  the  bill  to  include  gun  control  meas- 
ures. Metnbers  of  both  parties  who  are  up  for 
reelection  wanted  an  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  that  would  display  their  "law 
and  order"  credentials. 

"Many  Members  wanted  to  Offer  an  amend- 
ment so  that  they  could  be  on  C-SPAN  or 
have  a  30-second  campaign  spot,"  a  Demo- 
cratic aide  working  on  the  bill  said.  "The  re- 
ality is  that  this  Is  a  big  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive prooess." 

Earlier.  Biden  had  decided  to  make  the 
fight  on  the  Senate  floor  rather  than  In  his 
committee,  which  never  formally  acted  on 
the  omnibus  measure.  Still  stung  by  the  1988 
presidential  campaign,  in  which  Bush  scored 
points  by  attacking  Democratic  nominee  Mi- 
chael S.  Dukakis  on  crime  issues,  Senate 
Democrats  sought  to  use  the  bill  to  make  a 
partisan  statement. 

"The  Biden  bill  does  more  to  combat  crime 
than  the  Administration's  proposal,  while  at 
the  same  time  remaining  more  sensitive  to 
constitutional  concerns."  a  July  10  handout 
prepared  by  Blden's  staff  declared. 

FLEXIBLE  LEADERS 

New  procedures  intended  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  committees  may  also  en- 
hance the  power  of  congressional  leaders,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Senate.  "By  picking 
who  is  oh  the  team  and  putting  a  spin  on  the 
outcome,  leadership  can  exert  more  con- 
trol," a  feenate  Democratic  source  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  added  reponslbllitles 
can  complicate  the  lives  of  party  leaders, 
who  already  have  to  balance  a  range  of  legis- 
lative and  political  demands.  Increasingly, 
however.  Members  are  selecting  leaders — 
such  as  Mitchell,  Gephardt.  Dole  and  House 
Minority  Whip  Newt  Gingrich,  R-Ga.— who 
have  demonstrated  that  they  can  not  only 
speak  to  national  constituencies  but  can  also 
deal  with  Internal  pressures. 

In  addition.  Bush  and  top  White  House  offi- 
cials ha»e  been  more  Interested  In  resolving 
legislative  details  with  congressional  leaders 
than  thedr  recent  predecessors  have — in  part, 
congresstonal  sources  suggest,  because  Bush 
spends  less  time  than  other  Presidents  did 
developing  a  White  House  legislative  agenda. 

Until  recent  years,  active  Presidents  did 
not  have  to  contend  with  strong  congres- 
sional leaders  seeking  their  own  podiums. 
Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas,  who  was  House 
Speaker  in  17  of  the  years  from  1940-61  and 
was  probably  the  century's  most  skillful  law- 
maker, prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  work 
closely  with  Presidents  and  committee 
chairmen.  But  to  the  public  at  large,  he  was 
not  very  well  known. 

"Raybnrn  had  half  the  power"  of  later 
Speaker*,  said  Boiling,  whom  many  regarded 
as  Raybijrn's  protege.  "But  he  had  enormous 
prestige  from  the  ability  to  understand  what 
could  be  done  and  how  to  tell  a  President." 

Mitchell  may  be  setting  a  new  model  for 
Senate  leaders  as  he  tries  to  combine  the 
roles  of  legislative  agenda-setter  and  na- 
tional party  spokesman.  Last  fall,  for  exam- 
ple, he  eingaged  in  public  and  private  lobby- 
ing to  kill,  virtually  single-handedly.  Bush's 
proposed  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  rate, 
which  was  backed  by  a  majority  of  Senators, 
includinf  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

"George  Mitchell  takes  a  much  more  flexi- 
ble approach  to  leadership,  "  Ornstein  said. 
"This  is  an  era  when  leaders  use  whatever 
tools  work  and  seek  new  ones,  where  nec- 
essary. .  .  .  They  have  to  be  more  creative 
and  imptovlsatlonal." 
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Byrd,  who  was  Mitchell's  prdecessor  as  Ma- 
jority Leader,  used  task  forces  and  other  ad 
hoc  arrangments  chiefly  to  help  establish  a 
party  position  on  issues.  But  on  legislative 
procedures,  Byrd  was  more  inclined  to  be 
deferential  to  committee  chairmen.  Dole,  for 
his  part,  has  been  a  more  assertive  leader 
than  his  predecessors  and  seeks  to  wield  in- 
fluence from  the  top. 

Mitchell,  in  effect,  has  taken  elements  of 
each  approach.  "Sen.  Mitchell  uses  task 
forces  as  an  opportunity  to  be  more  directly 
involved  in  negotiations,"  Daschle  said. 

Mitchell,  in  an  interview,  denied  that  Sen- 
ate operations  or  leadership  responsibilities 
have  been  overhauled.  "The  issues  are  more 
complex,  and  individuals  are  more  involved," 
he  said.  "But  there  is  not  a  change  in  the 
way  the  Senate  does  its  business." 

For  Mitchell  and  other  party  leaders,  the 
budget  summit  has  been  an  important  test. 
With  the  deficit  remaining  at  high  levels  and 
tax  and  spending  issues  increasingly  difficult 
to  resolve,  both  the  White  House  and  con- 
gressional leaders  have,  in  effect,  given  up  on 
the  committee  process.  They  view  the  sum- 
mit talks  as  the  best  opportunity  to  break 
the  stalemate. 

"I  do  think  that  it's  a  way  of  highlighting 
the  importance  of  the  issue,"  said  Fowler, 
whom  Mitchell  tapped  as  his  budget  summit 
representative.  "The  President  is  trying  to 
head  off  a  crisis  of  budget  sequestration.  "  or 
across-the-board  spending  cuts. 

Many  factors  have  complicated  the  process 
of  seeking  a  budget  agreement,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  relationship  between  party 
leaders  and  committee  chairmen.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  summiteers  have  wanted  to 
present  Congress  and  the  public  with  a  fait 
accompli  that  would  require  a  single  up-or- 
down  vote  in  the  House  and  Senate.  But  they 
also  have  sought  to  develop  the  framework 
for  an  agreement  that  is  politically  support- 
able, while  relying  on  several  committees  to 
write  the  details — chiefly.  Appropriations. 
Armed  Services  and  the  tax-writing  panels. 

A  budget  accord  would  make  "academic  " 
the  money  bills  that  have  been  working  their 
way  through  Congress.  House  Minority  Lead- 
er Robert  H.  Michel,  R-IU..  said.  The  Appro- 
priations and  tax-writing  committees  would 
be  working  under  tight  deadlines  and  follow- 
ing a  detailed  outline  prepared  by  the 
summiteers  as  they  wrote  the  legislation. 

Whether  it  Is  the  budget  or  other  issues, 
party  leaders  have  often  said  that  they  do 
not  want  to  put  their  own  "stamp"  on  issues. 
In  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  however, 
they  have  found  that  if  they  don't,  no  one 
else  can. 


AMENDING  FOREIGN  AID  POLICY 
OF  UNITED  STATES  TOWARD 
COUNTRIES  IN  TRANSITION 
FROM  COMMUNISM  TO  DEMOC- 
RACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g^en- 
tleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ROHRABACHER]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about  oil  depend- 
ency today,  and  just  a  few  notes  on 
America's  oil  dependency. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  so  often  we 
hear  people  talking  about  how  horrible 
it  is  that  the  United  States  is  depend- 
ent on  oil,  especially  foreign  oil,  and 
quite  often  people  who  complain  the 


loudest  are  those  who  have  opposed 
over  the  years  the  development  of 
America's  own  energy  and  oil  re- 
sources. Those  people,  for  example, 
who  are  concerned  about  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil  also  oppose  Ameri- 
ca's offshore  oil  development,  which  is 
a  source  of  energy  that  is  just  there, 
and  it  is  a  potential  source  of  energy 
that  we  have  just  not  tapped,  even 
though  offshore  oil  development  is  ac- 
tually safer,  a  safer  source  of  energy 
than  receiving  that  same  oil  via  tank- 
er. 

We  also  have  had,  of  course,  over  the 
years,  opposition  to  nuclear  energy, 
which  is  another  very,  very  clean 
source  of  energy,  especially  for  the  air, 
and  in  southern  California  we  are  very 
concerned  about  the  atmosphere. 
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And  yet  we  have  seen  opposition 
from  liberal  circles  in  the  United 
States  to  development  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy to  the  point  that  other  nations 
have  raced  ahead  of  us  in  providing 
their  countries  with  safe  and  clean  nu- 
clear energy.  Instead,  America,  since 
the  1970's,  has  heard  much  from  our 
academic  circles  about  exotic  alter- 
natives rather  than  real  alternatives  to 
energy  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  energy,  and 
whether  it  is  oil  or  whether  it  is  nu- 
clear energy,  it  has  been  opposed,  and 
the  exotic  alternatives  have  been  pre- 
sented as  if  they  were  real  alternatives. 
Quite  often  they  are  not. 

Let  us  note  that  when  this  philoso- 
phy held  sway  back  in  the  late  1970's,  it 
was  said  that  America  was  less  depend- 
ent on  oil  because  of  what  was  happen- 
ing and  the  leadership  that  was  pro- 
vided in  the  late  1970's,  but  let  us  note 
that  that  leadership  gave  America  one 
of  the  worst  economic  downturns  in 
American  history,  decimating  the  mid- 
dle class  and  lower  classes  and  left  us 
in  such  a  bad  economic  situation  that 
we  are  just  now  actually  recovering 
from  that  economic  debacle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  what  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  is  not  as  much  about 
domestic  issues  in  terms  of  domestic 
energy  resources  as  it  is  about  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  and  American  for- 
eign aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  has  brought  us 
to  a  point  where  we  have  got  to  make 
some  decisions  as  to  what  relationship 
we  will  have  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  and 
the  current  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  this  Na- 
tion to  decide  between  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev and  human  freedom,  because  as 
much  as  we  may  like  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev and  as  much  as  we  may  appreciate 
some  of  the  reforms  that  have  taken 
place  and  wish  to  hang  on  to  the  hopes 
that  we  had  for  reform  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  today  it  is  becoming  ever  more 
clear  that  Gorbachev  and  his  clique  in 
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the  Kremlin  represent  the  last  gasp  of 
communism  on  this  Eiarth. 

The  brutal  repression  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  ominous  return  of  re- 
pression by  the  Soviet  central  govern- 
ment demonstrate  a  need  for  a  fun- 
damental change  on  how  we  hand  out 
foreign  aid  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Today  I  have  introduced  the  Direct  Aid 
to  Democracies  Act.  legislation  that 
would  make  it  a  fundamental  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  give  our  aid  when- 
ever feasible  and  to  provide  that  aid 
through  democratically  elected 
constitutent  republic  governments 
rather  than  repressive  central  govern- 
ments. 

Now,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  have  used  foreign  aid  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  and  to  further  our 
ideals  around  the  world  and,  yes,  to 
combat  communism  and  other  forms  of 
tyranny.  A  policy  of  funneling  our  aid 
through  a  central  government  like  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Yugoslavia, 
Communist  dictatorships,  doing  this 
undermines  the  very  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid. 

The  Baltics  are  the  most  prominent 
but  not  the  only  example  of  this  di- 
lemma. Attacks  against  the  forces  of 
democracy  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia  are 
but  a  replay  of  the  massacres  of  demo- 
cratic demonstrators  in  the  Republics 
of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  in  1989  and 
1990.  In  Yugoslavia  there  are  reports  of 
human  rights  violations  against  ethnic 
Albanians  in  Serbia,  and  the  threat  of 
military  force  against  efforts  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  and  democratic 
government  in  both  Croatia  and  Slove- 
nia. 

Bob  Dole  is  the  sponsor  of  my  bill  in 
the  Senate.  He  relates  how  he  was  told 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Moldavia  of 
President  Gorbachev's  threat  to  cut  off 
U.S.  grain  to  any  republic  which  failed 
to  sign  the  Union  Treaty,  and  the 
Union  Treaty,  of  course,  is  a  re- 
nouncement of  independence  and  de- 
mocracy. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  must  not  be  used  as 
a  club  to  beat  the  forces  of  democracy 
into  submission. 

Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker's  an- 
nouncement last  week  that  medical  aid 
will  be  given  directly  to  the  Baltic  gov- 
ernments is  a  welcome  step,  but  what 
is  needed  is  a  complete  change  of 
course.  The  Dole-Rohrabacher  Direct 
Aid  to  Democracies  Act  will  ensure 
that  our  aid  furthers  our  ideals  and 
bolsters  the  cause  of  democracy. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  is  cospon- 
sored  in  the  Senate  by  both  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  chair- 
man, Claiborne  Pell,  and  the  ranking 
Republican,  Jesse  Helms. 

In  the  House,  original  cosponsors  in- 
clude the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Br<X)m- 
FIELD],    ranking    Republican    on    the 
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Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich], 
the  Republican  whip,  and  24  other 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion so  we  can  establish  once  and  for 
all  that  United  States  aid  must  go  to 
help  people  in  Communist  countries 
who  are  fighting  for  democracy,  not  go 
to  Conmiunist  dictatorships  to  try  to 
bolster  their  control  over  the  people. 

We  have  got  many  decisions  like  this 
to  make,  and  as  we  see  that  area  of  the 
world  go  into  transition,  because,  in- 
deed, we  are  witnessing  a  transition 
that  is  of  historic  significance  in  the 
Eastern  block,  it  is  clear  to  all  Ameri- 
cans as  we  have  seen  the  Berlin  Wall 
come  down,  as  we  have  seen  the  vast 
changes  that  have  gone  through  East- 
em  Europe,  while  those  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  today 
and  just  as  we  should  have  been  on  the 
side  of  democracy  in  the  cases  of  East- 
em  Europe,  we  must  be  on  the  side  of 
democracy,  and  in  this  great  transition 
that  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship lingers  on.  The  last  residue  of 
this  clique  that  has  maintained  control 
through  terror  and  through  a  raw  exer- 
cise of  power  over  these  many  years  re- 
mains in  the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Gorbachev. 
unfortunately,  seems  to  be  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  this  clique,  if  that  clique. 
indeed,  has  not  overwhelmed  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  go  on  the  record  and  to  make 
It  a  matter  of  policy  that  in  this  his- 
toric moment  we  are.  indeed,  on  the 
side  of  those  who  are  struggling  for  de- 
mocracy in  that  part  of  the  world, 
whether  it  be  those  people  in  the  Bal- 
tics, whether  it  be  those  people  in 
Byelorussia  or  the  Ukraine  or  whether 
it  be  those  people  in  Soviet  Georgia  or 
Armenia.  Those  people  who  would  wish 
to  establish  independent  democracies 
are  the  friends  of  the  United  States. 

Because  if  we  in  America  do  not 
stand  for  freedom  and  we  do  not  stand 
for  those  people,  what  is  it  that  we 
stand  for? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately 
about  a  new  world  order.  What  does  a 
new  world  order  mean?  Well,  if  a  new 
world  order  means  that  we  are  in  some 
way  casting  aside  our  commitment  to 
freedom  and  democracy  and  siding  with 
brave  individuals  who  are  struggling 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  then  the 
new  world  order  can  count  me  out.  But 
if.  instead,  the  new  world  order  means 
that  we  in  the  United  States  will  reaf- 
flrm  that  freedom  and  democracy  are 
the  rights  of  every  individual  on  this 
planet  and  that  we  will  struggle  tc 
build  a  planet  in  which  every  country 
guarantees  those  human  rights  which 
we  feel  are  the  rights  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  this  planet,  then 
that  is  the  new  world  order  that  will 
receive  the  allegiance  not  only  of  the 
American  people  but  will  capture  the 


imagrination  of  this  planet  and,  indeed, 
will  not  only  aid  this  historic  transi- 
tion but  will,  indeed,  become  the  spirit 
of  a  new  era  of  human  history. 

I  thank  the  Speaker,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  today  on 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 
H.R. — 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PROVISION  FOR  DIRECT  UNffED 
STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO  DEMO- 
CRATIC GOVERNMENTS  AT  THE  RE- 
PUBUC  LEVEU 
Ad  essential  purpose  of  United  States  for- 
eign assistance  is  to  foster  the  development 
of  democratic  institutions  and  free  enter- 
prise systems.  In  regard  to  United  States  as- 
sistance to  those  nations  which  are  in  transi- 
tion from  communism  to  democracy,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
foreign  aid.  to  the  extent  feasible,  directly  to 
democratic  governments  at  the  republic 
level  that  exist  within  countries  which  in- 
clude a  ruling  communist  majority  in  other 
republic  governments  andor  at  the  Federal 
level. 


HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION POLICY  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Swipt]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
Don  Ritter,  in  introducing  legislation  that  will 
nrove  our  transportation  system  into  the  21st 
century,  the  High-Speed  Rail  Transportation 
Policy  and  Development  Act  of  1991.  There  is 
at  least  one  mode  of  transportation  which,  if 
infused  with  some  vision  and  innovation,  could 
keep  our  country  moving  forward.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  strong  in  my  Iselief  that  passenger  rail 
travel,  something  this  country  has  known  well 
for  over  100  years,  is  a  concept  whose  time 
has  come  again. 

In  1965,  Congress  passed  the  High-Speed 
Groind  Transportation  Act,  recognizing  the 
need  for  an  efficient,  vital  transportation  net- 
work. Under  authority  granted  in  that  act,  and 
subsequently  expanded  under  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  initiated  a  variety  of  re- 
search efforts  to  evaluate  and  test  new  forms 
of  high-speed  rail  transportation. 

The  most  significant  result  of  these  efforts 
was  the  development  ot  the  linear  electric 
motor,  the  drive  system  on  which  emerging 
high-speed  systems  are  based  today.  In  1974, 
a  research  vehicle  powered  by  linear  induction 
reached  a  speed  of  255  miles  per  hour  during 
tests  in  Colorado.  The  groundwork  for  a  sys- 
tem we  all  know  and  benefit  from  today,  Am- 
trak's  1 25-mile-per-hour  Metroliner,  was  also 
laid  at  that  time.  However,  Federal  funding  for 
these  efforts  dried  up  in  1 976. 

Since  then,  weVe  witnessed  troutsling  devek 
opmtnts.  Our  existing  transportation  system, 
mar\«l  that  it  is,  has  become  choked  to  the 
point  of  capacity:  airports  and  interstates  are 
clogged,  creating  a  drag  on  our  economy  at 
the  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion. irKreasing  volumes  of  car  and  air  travel 


are  having  unknown  cumulative  effects  on  the 
environment. 

Germany  and  Japan,  meanwhile,  have 
seized  on  the  innovations  we  uncovered  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's  and  moved  ahead  with  at- 
tempts to  advance  existing  transportation  tech- 
nology to  new  levels  of  efficiency.  Full-scale 
magnetic  levitation  prototypes  are  in  develop- 
ment in  both  countries;  in  fact,  the  German 
system  is  up  and  running,  capable  of  carrying 
passengers  at  300  miles  per  hour  on  a  test 
track.  France  and  Japan  have  fully  developed 
advanced  steel-wheel  trains  that  are  in  reve- 
nue service  today,  carrying  riders  from  city  to 
city  at  200  miles  per  hour. 

Our  transportation  problems  are  not  going  to 
go  away.  They  are  things  we  must  reckon  with 
as  we  seek  to  maintain  our  quality  of  life  at 
home  and  our  competitive  position  abroad. 
The  legislation  we  put  before  the  House  today 
represents  the  culmination  of  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort begun  last  Congress  to  invigorate  the  Na- 
tion's passenger  railroad  system.  Quite  simply, 
it  proposes  to  see  through  the  investment 
begun  by  this  country  26  years  ago. 

This  bll  would  require  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administiiation  to  complete  indepth  economic 
and  technical  analyses  of  existing  high-speed 
rail  technology.  Among  ttie  questions  it  will 
seek  to  answer  is  which  technologies  currently 
at  hand  would  be  commercially  viable  in  terms 
of  potential  markets  here  and  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion it  wil  seek  to  determine  means  by  which 
high-speed  rail  development  projects  can  be 
undertaken,  and  their  potential  construction 
costs,  revenue  structures,  and  operating  costs. 

Upon  completion  of  the  analysis,  ttie  Admin- 
istration would  be  asked  to  establish  a  na- 
tional high-speed  rail  policy  tjased  on  its  find- 
ings within  6  months.  Such  policy  would  be 
aimed  at  promoting  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry  in  the  field  of  high-speed  rail  by 
providing  guklance  on  how  technologies  could 
be  effectively  integrated  with  the  existing 
transportation  system.  Lastly,  this  legislation 
would  amend  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatoiy  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  make  cer- 
tain provelons  within  that  statute  applicable  to 
the  development  of  additional  high-speed  rail 
systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  represents  a 
sensible  approach  to  moving  one  signifrcant 
aspect  of  the  national  transportation  system 
forward.  It  does  not  ask  for  massive  commit- 
ment of  Federal  resources;  instead  it  aims  at 
developing  expertise  that  will  be  instrumental 
to  industiy,  as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, in  making  safe,  effkiient  high-speed 
transportation  a  reality.  In  fact,  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations autfiorized  in  this  legislation  does 
not  exceed  the  administration's  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.  Furthermore,  this  act  does  not 
seek  to  supercede  current  efforts  to  develop 
high-spead  rail  technology.  Rather,  it  seeks  to 
complement  and  enhance  those  efforts. 

Today,  we've  started  to  reexamine  and  buikj 
from  the  progress  we  made  beginning  in  1965. 
A  small  investment  and  a  little  ingenuity  back 
then  led  to  technology  that  has  txought  irrpor- 
tant  new  transportation  systems  within  reach 
today.  Now  it  is  time  to  truly  benefit  from  this 
investment  and  set  forth  a  policy  that  will 
transport  America  twkjiy  forward. 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional RecX)RD  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  were  adopted  at  the  or- 
ganizational meeting  on  February  7,  1991. 
The  rules  were  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote. 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I.  general  provisions 

a.  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.—The  Rules  of  the  House  shall  govern 
the  procedure  of  the  Committee  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, and  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  Interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committees  and  subcommittees.  (See  Ap- 
pendix B  for  the  applicable  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. ) 

b.  Applicability  to  Subcommittees. — ^The  fol- 
lowing rules  shall  apply  to  meetings,  hear- 
ings, and  other  activities  of  Subcommittees, 
which  are  part  of  the  Committee  and  subject 
to  its  authority  and  direction,  only  when 
specifically  so  stated. 

II.  committee  or  subcommittee  business 
meetings 

a.  Regular  and  Additional  .Meetings. — The 
Committee  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
The  Committee  also  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  at  such  other  times  as  he  con- 
siders to  be  necessary,  subject  to  advance  no- 
tice to  all  Committee  memlsers.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  an  agenda  for  all  regular  and  ad- 
ditional Committee  meetings,  setting  forth 
all  the  measures  and  matters  to  be  consid- 
ered, shall  be  furnished  each  Committee 
member  prior  to  the  meeting.  Items  may  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  by  the  Chairman  or  a 
majority  of  the  Committee.  If  the  Chairman 
determines  that  any  meeting  convened  by 
him  need  not  be  held,  he  shall  give  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  notice  to  that  effect 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  meeting  day  as  prac- 
ticable, and  no  meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day.  See  Rule  VI.  e.  for  provisions  which 
apply  to  meetings  of  Subcommittees. 

b.  Special  Meetings. — If  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  file  a  written  request 
in  the  Committee  offices  that  a  special  meet- 
ing be  called  by  the  Chairman  to  consider  a 
specific  measure  or  matter,  the  Staff  Direc- 
tor shall  Immediately  notify  the  Chairman 
of  the  filing  of  such  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  Chairman  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  time 
within  seven  calender  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  may  file  in  the  Committee 
offices  their  written  notice  that  a  special 
meeting  will  be  held  at  a  specified  date  and 
hour  to  consider  a  specified  measure  or  mat- 
ter. If  such  a  notice  Is  filed,  the  Committee 
shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  such  a  notice,  the 
Staff  Director  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  Committee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  specified  date  and  hour  to 


consider  the  specified  measure  or  matter. 
Only  the  measure  or  matter  so  specified  in 
the  meeting  notice  as  filed  by  the  majority 
of  Committee  members  and  transmitted  to 
all  Committee  members  may  be  considered 
at  a  special  meeting. 

c.  Vice  Chairman. — The  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  the  Committee  ranking  im- 
mediately after  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  each  Subcommittee  ranking  imme- 
diately after  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
that  Subcommittee. 

d.  Presiding  Member. — If  the  Chairman  is 
not  present  at  any  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing,  the  Vice  Chairman  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  Com- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside.  If  the 
Chairman  is  not  present  at  any  Subcommit- 
tee meeting  or  hearing,  the  Vice  Chairman 
or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Chairman,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  who 
is  present  shall  preside. 

e.  Committee  and  Subcommittee  Meetings  Pro- 
hibited.—The  Committee  or  any  of  its  Sub- 
committees may  not  sit,  without  special 
leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a  measure 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

/.  Open  Business  Meetings.— Ea.ch  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  meeting  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  including  the  markup  of 
legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
in  open  session  and  with  a  majority  present, 
determines  by  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  No  person  other 
than  members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee and  such  congressional  staff  and 
departmental  representatives  as  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  may  authorize  shall 
be  present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
that  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
clause  does  not  apply  to  Committee  or  Sul>- 
committee  hearings  or  to  any  meeting  that, 
as  announced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  relates  solely  to 
internal  budget  or  i)ersonnel  matters. 

g.  Records  and  RoUcalls.—A  complete  record 
of  all  Committee  or  Subcommittee  action 
shall  be  kept  in  the  form  of  written  minutes, 
including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion as  to  which  a  rollcall  is  demanded.  A 
rollcall  vote  shall  be  ordered  on  demand  by 
one-fifth  of  the  meml)ers  present.  The  record 
of  such  action  and  the  results  of  the  rollcall 
votes  during  each  session  of  Congress  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Committee,  on  re- 
quest, for  public  inspection  during  regular 
office  hours  in  the  Committee  offices  and  on 
telephone  request.  The  information  so  avail- 
able on  rollcall  votes  shall  include  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  amendment,  motion,  order, 
or  other  proposition;  the  name  of  each  mem- 
ber voting  for  and  each  member  voting 
against  such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or 
other  proposition:  whether  such  vote  was  by 
proxy  or  in  person;  and  names  of  those  mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting.  A  stenographic 
record  of  a  business  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  may  !»  kept  and  there- 
after may  be  published  if  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  determines  there  is  need  for 
such  a  record.  The  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  in  a  closed  meeting 
other  than  rollcall  votes  shall  not  be  di- 
vulged unless  otherwise  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 
See  Rule  IV.  f.  for  publication  of  the  minutes 
of  meetings. 

h.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  con- 
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stitute  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  convening 
meetings,  conducting  business,  and  voting:  on 
any  matter:  Provided.  That  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  may  determine  that  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Conunlttee  at 
any  meeting  for  such  purpose  (other  than  for 
the  reporting  of  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation, and  voting  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  subpoenas  and  on  the  closing  of  hear- 
ings and  business  meetings  to  the  public)  if 
he  gives  written  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
members  prior  to  the  meeting. 

i.  Proxy  Voting.— A  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  on  any  matter  before  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  other  than  the  Issuance  of 
a  subpoena  pursuant  to  Rule  HI.  c.  The  proxy 
authorization  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  as- 
sert that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  otherwise  is  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  meeting, 
shall  designate  the  memt)er  who  Is  to  exe- 
cute the  proxy  authorization,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto.  A  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn,  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing the  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date 
and  time  of  day  the  proxy  is  signed  as  well 
as  the  date  or  dates  during  which  it  is  to  be 
effective.  (See  Appendix  A  for  the  proxy  form 
required  by  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee.) In  order  to  be  cast  in  a  vote,  a  proxy 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  or  Sul>- 
committee  during  such  vote  and  must  be 
placed  on  file  with  the  Staff  Director.  Prox- 
ies shall  not  be  counted  toward  a  quorum. 

;.  Location  of  Persons  at  Meetings. — No  i)er- 
son  other  than  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
Committee  or  Sulicommittee  staff  may  walk 
in  or  be  seated  at  the  rostrum  area  during  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
unless  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  determines 
otherwise. 

k.  Consideration  of  Amendments  and  Mo- 
tions.—A  member,  upon  request,  may  be  rec- 
ognized at  a  meeting  for  not  more  than  five 
minutes  on  behalf  of  an  amendment  or  mo- 
tion offered  by  himself  or  another  member, 
or  upon  any  other  matter  under  consider- 
ation, unless  he  receives  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  the  time  limit.  Every  amendment, 
substitute  amendment,  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  or  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  made  in  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee that  is  substantial  as  determined 
by  the  Chairman  shall,  upon  the  demand  of 
any  member  present,  be  reduced  to  writing, 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  made  available  to 
all  members  present:  Provided,  That  such 
amendment  shall  remain  pending  l>efore  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  and  may  not  be 
voted  on  until  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion have  been  met. 

/.  Points  of  Order. — No  point  of  order,  other 
than  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  against  the  hearing  or  meeting  pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
shall  be  sustained  unless  it  is  made  in  a 
timely  fashion  either  at  the  commencement 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  or  at  the  time  such 
occasion  for  a  point  of  order  first  occurs. 

m.  COMMITTEE  OR  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

o.  Potper  to  Hear.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  any  of  its  functions  and  duties  under 
House  Rules  X  and  XI,  the  Conmilttee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  hold  hearings  at  any  time 
or  place  within  the  United  States  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned.  See  Rule  VI.  e.  for  provisions  re- 
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UtlBff  to  Subcommittee  hearing  and  meet- 
ings. 

b.  Announcement  of  Hearings.— The  Chalr- 
maa  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
iluill  publicly  announce  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing  unless  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee or  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee,  after  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee,  as  applicable, 
determines  that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  which 
case  the  announcement  of  the  hearing  shall 
bti  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  Staff  Director  shall  notify  the 
Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  has  been  made  and  enter  the 
announcement  into  the  Committee  schedul- 
ing service  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

c.  Power  to  Sul)poenas.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions  aAd  duties 
under  House  Rules  X  and  XI,  the  Committee 
is  authorized  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  oth- 
erwise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books. 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers. 
and  documents  as  It  deems  necessary.  A  sub- 
poena may  be  authorized  and  Issued  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities  by  the  Committee 
or  by  a  Subcommittee  when  authorized  by  a 
roUcall  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  a  majority  being  present. 
except  that  no  proxies  may  be  used  to  vote 
on  the  authorization  and  Issuance  of  such  a 
subpoena.  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
by  any  other  member  the  Committee  may 
designate.  Notice  of  a  meeting  to  consider  a 
motion  to  authorize  and  issue  a  subpoena 
shall  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  full 
Committee  by  6  p.m.  of  the  day  preceding 
the  day  of  such  meeting.  Compliance  with  a 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  issued  sub- 
poena may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or 
directed  by  the  House. 

d.  Scheduling  of  Hearings  and  Witnesses.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  clause. 
the  scheduling  of  hearings  and  witnesses  and 
determination  of  the  time  allowed  for  the 
presentation  of  testimony  and  interrogation 
•hall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  or 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. Whenever  any  hearing  Is  conducted  by 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  on  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  Committee's  or  Sub- 
conmiittee's  minority  party  members  shall 
be  entitled,  on  request  by  a  majority  of  them 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
conmfilttee  before  the  completion  of  the 
hearing,  to  call  witnesses  selected  by  them 
to  testify  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing. 

e.  Witnesses'  Statements  in  Advance.— 'Ea.ch 
witness  who  Is  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  shall.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, file  with  the  Staff  Director  a  written 
statement  of  the  witness's  prepared  testi- 
mony at  least  two  working  days  In  advance 
of  the  witness's  appearance  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  testimony  to  be  distributed  to  and 
reviewed  in  advance  by  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee members.  Witnesses  shall  provide 
■nfaclent  copies  of  their  statement  for  dis- 
trlbtttion  to  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
members,  staff,  and  the  news  media.  The 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  staff  shall  dis- 
tribute such  written  statements  to  all  mem- 


bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  as 
soon  as  they  are  received  as  well  as  any  offi- 
cial reports  from  departments  and  agencies 
on  such  subject  matter. 

/.  Testimony  of  Witnesses.— The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  may  administer 
an  oath  to  any  witness.  E^ch  witness  who 
has  been  subpoenaed,  on  the  completion  of 
the  witness's  testimony,  may  report  in  per- 
son or  in  writing  to  the  Staff  Director  and 
sign  appropriate  vouchers  for  travel  allow- 
ances and  attendance  fees.  All  witnesses  may 
be  limited  in  their  oral  presentations  to  brief 
summaries  of  their  statements  within  the 
tims  allowed  to  them,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
comrnlttee  In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
moiiy  and  the  length  of  time  available. 

g.  Questioning  of  Witnesses. — Committee  or 
Subcommittee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee for  that  purpose.  Each  member  so 
recognized  shall  be  limited  to  questioning  a 
witness  (or  panel  of  witnesses)  for  five  min- 
utes until  such  time  as  each  member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  who  so  desires 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  wit- 
ness lor  panel  of  witnesses)  for  five  minutes, 
and.  thereafter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  may  limit  the  time 
of  fsrther  questioning  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter  and  the  length  of  time  available.  All 
questions  put  to  witnesses  shall  be  germane 
to  the  measure  or  matter  under  consider- 
ation. Unless  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  determines 
otherwise,  no  person  shall  interrogate  wit- 
nesses other  than  members  and  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  staff. 

h.  Open  Wearinps.— Each  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be 
opeo  to  the  public  except  when  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Provided,  That  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  may.  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure, vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of 
hearing.  Notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  majority  of 
those  present,  there  being  in  attendance  the 
requisite  number  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpo.se 
of  taking  testimony  (1)  may  vote  to  close  the 
hearing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing 
whether  testimony  or  evidence  to  be  re- 
ceived would  endanger  the  national  security 
or  flolate  Rule  III.  k.  or  (2)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing,  as  provided  in  Rule  III.  k. 
In  any  event,  no  Member  of  the  House  may 
be  excluded  from  nonparticlpatory  attend- 
ance at  any  hearing  unless  the  House  by  ma- 
jority vote  shall  authorize  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  Its  meetings  to  mem- 
bers by  means  of  the  above  procedure. 

1.  Quorum.— The  quorum  for  taking  testi- 
mony and  receiving  evidence  shall  be  two 
members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 

;.  Record  of  Hearing.— \n  accurate  steno- 
graphic record  shall  be  kept  of  all  testimony 
taken  at  public  hearings.  Any  public  witness, 
during  Committee  office  hours  in  the  Com- 


mittee offices  and  within  two  weeks  of  the 
close  of  hearings,  may  examine  the  tran- 
script of  his  or  her  own  testimony  and  make 
such  grammatical  or  technical  changes  as 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  nature  of  tes- 
timony given.  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  shall  receive  copies  of  tran- 
scripts tor  their  prompt  review  and  correc- 
tion for  return  to  the  Committee.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  may  order  the  print- 
ing of  a  hearing  record  without  the  correc- 
tion of  any  member  or  witness  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  member  or  witness  has  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  make 
such  corrections  and  further  delay  would  se- 
riously impede  the  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islative action  that  Is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing.  The  record  of  a  hearing  closes  ten 
calendar  days  after  the  last  oral  testimony, 
unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  otherwise  determines.  Any 
person  requesting  to  file  a  statement  for  the 
record  otf  a  hearing  must  so  request  before 
the  hearing  concludes  and  must  file  the 
statement  before  the  record  closes.  No  writ- 
ten statement  becomes  part  of  the  record 
and  thus  publicly  available  until  such  time 
as  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  any  Committee  staff  he 
designates,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  or  his  designee  may 
reject  any  statement  in  light  of  its  length  or 
its  tendency  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 

k.  Investigative  Hearings.— The  Chairman  of 
the  Comrnittee  or  Subcommittee  at  an  inves- 
tigative hearing  shall  announce  in  an  open- 
ing statement  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion. A  (jopy  of  the  Committee  rules  (and  the 
applicable  provision  of  the  House  Rules  set 
forth  in  Appendix  B)  shall  be  made  available 
to  each  witness.  Witnesses  at  investigative 
hearings  may  be  accompanied  by  their  own 
counsel  for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  con- 
cerning their  constitutional  rights.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee may  punish  breaches  of  order  and  deco- 
rum, and  of  professional  ethics  on  the  part  of 
coun.'el,  by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the 
heariuga;  but  only  the  full  Committee  may 
cite  zhe  offender  to  the  House  for  contempt. 
Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evidence  or 
testimony  at  an  investigatory  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person^ 

(1)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  executive  session,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Rule  Ul.  h..  if  by  a  majority 
of  those  present,  there  being  in  attendance 
the  requisite  number  required  under  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  to  be  present  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony,  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person;  or 

(2)  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  In  open 
session  cnly  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  a  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  Incriminate  any  person. 

In  eicher  case  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee shall  afford  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity Toluntarlly  to  appear  as  a  witness; 
and  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
receive  and  the  Committee  shall  dispose  of 
requests  from  such  person  to  subpoena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

Except  as  provided  above,  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  and  the  Committee  shall  dis- 
pose of  requests  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in 
executive  session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
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public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
is  the  sole  Judge  of  the  pertinency  of  testi- 
mony and  evidence  adduced  at  its  hearings. 
A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of 
his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or.  if 
given  at  an  executive  session,  when  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 

/.  Broadcasting  and  Photography.— Tele- 
vision, film  making,  and  live  radio  broad- 
casting of  all  or  part  of  any  Committee  hear- 
ing or  meeting  shall  be  permitted  only  when 
the  Committee  by  a  majority  vote  agrees  or. 
if  the  Committee  cannot  be  polled  in  a  time- 
ly manner,  when  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  after  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Except  as  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Committee,  tele- 
vision, film  making,  and  live  radio  broad- 
casting of  all  or  part  of  any  Subcommittee 
hearing  or  meeting  shall  be  permitted  only 
when  the  Subcommittee  by  a  majority  vote 
agrees  or,  if  the  Subcommittee  cannot  be 
polled  in  a  timely  manner,  when  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  after  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee.  Radio  broad- 
casting that  is  not  live  and  still  photography 
are  permitted  of  any  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee meeting  or  hearing  unless  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  applicable  Subcommittee 
after  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee. Provided.  That  when  such  radio 
broadcasting  is  conducted,  written  notice  to 
that  effect  shall  be  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Member.  Each  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee Chairman  shall  determine,  in  his 
or  her  discretion,  the  number  of  television 
and  still  cameras  permitted  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room.  Any  broadcasting,  electronic 
recording,  film  making,  or  still  photography 
of  all  or  part  of  a  hearing  or  meeting  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI. 
clause  3(f),  which  appear  in  Appendix  B. 

IV.  THE  REPORTING  OF  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

a.  Filing  of  Reports.— The  Chairman  shall 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  House  any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by 
the  Committee  and  shall  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  all  necessary  steps  to  bring  such  bill 
or  resolution  to  a  vote.  A  Committee  report 
on  any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  filed  within  seven  cal- 
endar days  (not  counting  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  for 
the  reporting  of  that  bill  or  resolution.  The 
Staff  Director  of  the  Committee  shall  notify 
the  Chainnan  Immediately  when  such  a  re- 
quest is  filed. 

6.  Content  of  Reports.— Each  Committee  re- 
port on  any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by 
the  Committee  shall  include  as  separately 
identified  sections: 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  intent  or  purpose  of 
the  bin  or  resolution; 

(2)  a  statement  describing  the  need  for 
such  bin  or  resolution; 

(3)  the  results  of  the  rollcall  vote  on  the 
motion  to  report  such  bill  or  resolution,  in- 
cluding the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
and  total  number  of  votes  cast  against  such 
reporting; 

(4)  the  detailed  statement  described  in  sec- 
tion  308(a)(1)  of  the  Congressional   Budget 


Act  of  1974  if  the  bill  or  resolution  provides 
new  budget  authority  (other  than  continuing 
appropriations),  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(c)(2)  of  such  Act,  new 
credit  authority,  or  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  revenues  or  tax  expenditures; 

(5)  the  estimate  of  costs  and  comparison  of 
such  estimates,  if  any,  prepared  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
connection  with  such  bill  or  resolution  pur- 
suant to  section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  submitted  in  timely 
fashion  to  the  Committee; 

(6)  any  oversight  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Committee  or 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  or 
both  to  the  extent  such  were  available  dur- 
ing the  Committees  deliberations  on  the  bill 
or  resolution; 

(7)  a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy: 

(8)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  that  would  be 
incurred  in  carrying  out  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  re- 
ported and  for  its  authorized  duration  or  for 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the  fis- 
cal year  of  reporting,  whichever  period  is 
less,  together  with  a  comparison  of  these  es- 
timates with  those  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  by  any  Government  agency 
(the  provisions  of  this  clause  do  not  apply  if 
a  cost  estimate  and  comparison  prepared  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice under  section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  has  been  timely  submit- 
ted prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  and  in- 
cluded in  the  report); 

(9)  the  changes  in  existing  law  (if  any) 
shown  in  accordance  with  Rule  XIII,  clause 
3,  of  the  House  Rules; 

(10)  the  determination  required  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  92-463,  if  the 
legislation  reported  establishes  or  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee; 
and 

(11)  such  other  matter  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  determines  to  be  useful  for 
public  understanding  of  the  intent  and  effect 
of  the  bill  or  resolution. 

f.  Supplemental  Minority,  or  Additional 
Views. — If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  the  Committee,  any 
member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  ad- 
ditional views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  Committee.  All  such  views  so  filed 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  that  measure  or 
matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume, 
which  shall: 

(1)  include  all  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views  that  have  been  submitted 
by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report;  and 

(2)  bear  on  its  cover  a  recital  that  any  such 
supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
(and  any  material  submitted  under  subdivi- 
sions (C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)(3)  of  House 
Rule  XI,  clause  2)  are  included  as  part  of  the 
report. 

This  clause  shall  not  preclude  the  imme- 
diate filing  or  printing  of  a  Committee  re- 
port unless  timely  request  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  ad- 
ditional views  has  been  made  as  provided  by 
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this  clause  or  the  filing  by  the  Committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  on  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution that  may  be  required  for  the  correc- 
tion of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous  re- 
port made  by  the  Committee  on  that  bill  or 
resolution. 

d.  Availability  of  Printed  Hearing  Records.— 
If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  reported 
bill  or  resolution,  the  Committee  shall  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  have  the  record  of 
such  hearings  printed  and  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Members  of  the  House  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion by  the  House. 

e.  Committee  Prints.— Ail  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee prints  or  other  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  documents,  other  than  re- 
ports or  prints  of  bills,  that  are  prepared  for 
public  distribution  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  the  Conmiit- 
tee  prior  to  public  distribution. 

/.  Publication  of  Minutes.— The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  shall  cause  to  be 
published  as  a  Committee  Print  on  a  periodic 
basis  (and  insofar  as  practicable  on  a  semi- 
annual basis)  the  minutes  of  all  business 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee  and 
any  of  its  Subcommittees;  and  such  minutes 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  attendance  of 
members,  all  recorded  votes,  and  the  action 
on  all  amendments  and  motions  relating  to 
legislation. 

V.  OTHER  COMMITTEE  ACTIvmES 

a.  Annual  Appropriations.— The  Committee 
shall,  in  its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character  within 
its  jurisdiction,  ensure  that  appropriations 
for  continuing  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  will  be  made  annually  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  nature,  requirements,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  programs  and  activities  involved. 
The  Committee  shall  review,  from  time  to 
time,  each  continuing  program  within  its  ju- 
risdiction for  which  appropriations  are  not 
made  annually  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
such  program  could  be  mc^dified  so  that  ap- 
propriations therefore  would  be  made  annu- 
ally. 

6.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Views  and  Esti- 
mates. (See  Appendix  C).— The  Committee 
shall,  within  6  weeks  after  the  President  sub- 
mits a  budget  under  section  1105(a)  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  (under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Congressional  Budgret  Act  of 
1974)  that  are  within  its  jurisdiction  or  func- 
tions, and  (2)  an  estimate  of  the  total 
amounts  of  new  budget  authority,  and  budg- 
et outlays  resulting  therefrom,  to  be  pro- 
vided or  authorized  in  all  bills  and  resolu- 
tions within  its  jurisdiction  that  it  Intends 
to  be  effective  during  that  fiscal  year. 

c.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Subdivision  of  Al- 
location. (See  Appendix  C). — As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  is  agreed  to,  the 
Committee  (after  consulting  with  the  appro- 
priate committee  or  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate) shall  subdivide  any  allocations  made  to 
it  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  on  such  reso- 
lution, and  promptly  report  such  subdivi- 
sions to  the  House,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  section  G02  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

d.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Recommended 
Changes.  (See  Appendix  C).— Whenever  the 
Committee  is  directed  in  a  concurrent  reso- 
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lutlon  on  the  budget  to  determine  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  resolu- 
tions under  the  reconciliation  process,  it 
shall  promptly  make  such  determination  and 
recommendations,  and  report  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  to  the 
House  or  submit  such  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  accordance 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

e.  Conference  Committees. — Whenever  in  the 
legislative  process  it  becomes  necessary  to 
appoint  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall  deter- 
mine the  number  of  conferees  he  deems  most 
suitable  and  then  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conferees,  in  keeping  with  the  number  to 
be  chosen,  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  Committee  who  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  legislation  and,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  the  principal  proponents  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  and  such  other  Committee  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  as  the  Chairman 
may  designate  in  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  majority  party.  Such  rec- 
ommendations shall  provide  a  ratio  of  ma- 
jority party  members  to  minority  party 
members  no  less  favorable  to  the  majority 
party  than  the  ratio  of  majority  members  to 
minority  party  members  on  the  Committee. 
In  making  recommendations  of  minority 
party  members  as  conferees,  the  Chairman 
shall  consult  with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee. 

/.  Committee  Records.— All  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearing  materials,  records, 
data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  Chairman. 
and  such  records  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
House  with  all  Members  of  the  House  having 
access  thereto.  The  Staff  Director  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  any  request  for  access 
to  such  records. 

g.  Archiving  of  Committee  Record. — The 
records  of  the  Committee  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  use  in  accordance 
with  rule  XXXVl  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Chairman  shall  notify 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  any  deci- 
sion, pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or  clause  4ib) 
of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record  otherwise 
available,  and  the  matter  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  for  a  determination  on  the 
written  request  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

VI.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

a.  Number  and  Composition.— There  shall  be 
such  Subcommittees  as  specified  in  clause  b 
of  this  rule  each  of  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  number  of  members  set  forth  in  such 
clause,  including  ex  officio  members.  The 
Chairman  may  create  additional  Sub- 
committees of  an  ad  hoc  nature  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

b.  Jurisdiction.— The  Subcommittees  shall 
have  the  following  general  jurisdiction  and 
number  of  members. 

COMMODFTY  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Cotton,  Rice,  and  Sugar  (20  members,  12  ma- 
jority and  8  minority). — Cotton,  cottonseed. 
rice,  and  sugar  matters,  generally. 

Livestock.  Dairy,  and  Poultry  (23  members, 
14  majority  and  9  minority).— Livestock  (in- 
cluding aquaculture).  dairy,  poultry,  and 
bees,  generally. 

Peanuts  and  Tobacco  (10  members,  6  major- 
ity and  4  minority).— Tobacco  and  peanut 
matt«r«.  generally. 

Wheat,  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains  (20  mem- 
bers. 12  majority  and  8  minority).— Wheat. 


soybeans,  feed  grains,  oilseeds  not  otherwise 
assigned,  dry  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  gen- 
erally. 

OPERATIONAL  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Conservation.  Credit,  and  Rural  Development 
(21  members,  13  majority  and  8  minority).— 
Soil  and  water  conservation,  small  water- 
shed program,  commodity  futures,  agricul- 
tural credit,  and  rural  development  matters, 
generally. 

Department  Operations.  Research,  and  For- 
eign Agriculture  (25  members,  15  majority  and 
10  minority). — Foreign  agricultural  pro- 
grams, agency  review  and  analysis,  research, 
and  pesticides,  generally. 

Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  flelations,  and 
.\utntion  (11  members.  7  majority  and  4  mi- 
nority!.—Marketing  orders,  domestic  mar- 
keting, food  stamps,  nutrition  and  consumer 
programs,  generally. 

Fctrests,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  (15  mem- 
bers, 9  majority  and  6  minority). — Family 
farming,  forestry,  and  energy  matters,  gen- 
erally. 

f .  Referral  of  Legislation. — In  the  case  of  any 
measure  or  matter  not  specifically  described 
abote.  or  that  includes  the  jurisdiction  of 
two  or  more  Subcommittees,  the  Chairman 
may.  unless  the  Committee  by  a  majority 
vota  decides  otherwise,  refer  such  measure  or 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  Sub- 
committees for  concurrent  consideration  or 
for  considerauon  in  sequence  (subject  to  ap- 
propriate time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any 
Subcommittee),  or  divide  the  matter  into 
two  or  more  parts  reflecting  different  sub- 
jects and  jurisdiction  and  refer  each  part  to 
a  different  Subcommittee,  or  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  an  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  appointed  by 
him  for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering 
that  matter  and  reporting  to  the  Committee 
thereon,  or  make  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  Chairman,  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee, 
shall  have  authority  to  discharge  a  Sub- 
tontmittee  from  further  consideration  of  any 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred 
thereto  and  have  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  considered  by  the  Committee. 
All  legislation  and  other  matters  referred  to 
the  Committee  shall  be  referred  to  all  Sub- 
committees of  appropriate  jurisdiction  with- 
in two  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  consideration  is 
to  be  by  the  Committee. 

d.  Service  on  Subcommittees.— The  Chairman 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  all  Sub- 
conmnittees  and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  matters  before  such  Subcommittees, 
but  shall  not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  quorum.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  deliberations  and  participate  therein,  but 
shall  not  have  authority  to  vote  on  any  mat- 
ter, nor  be  counted  present  for  the  purpose  of 
a  quorum  for  any  Subcommittee  action,  nor, 
except  as  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  or  a 
majority  of  the  Subcommittee  may  permit, 
participate  in  questioning  of  witnesses  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  nor  raise  points  of 
order  unless  such  member  is  a  member  of 
suet  Subcommittee. 

e.  Subcommittee  Hearings  and  Meeting. — 
Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  Committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and 
meetings  of  their  Subcommittees,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  one  another,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  Com- 
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mittee  and  Subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings whenever  possible.  Notice  of  all  such 
meetinge  shall  be  given  to  the  Chairman  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Staff  Director.  No  Subcommit- 
tee shall  hold  meetings  or  hearings  outside 
of  the  House  unless  permission  to  do  so  is 
granted  by  the  Chairman,  or  a  majority,  of 
the  Committee.  If  a  vacancy  should  occur  in 
a  Subcommittee  chairmanship,  the  Chair- 
man of  t4ie  Committee  may  set  the  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee 
during  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  va- 
cancy and  the  date  the  vacancy  is  filled.  The 
provisions  of  Rule  II.  a.  regarding  notice  and 
agenda  of  Committee  meetings  and  of  Rule 
II.  b.  regarding  special  meetings  shall  apply 
as  well  to  Subcommittee  meetings. 

/.  Subcommittee  >4c(ior!.— Any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, recommendation,  or  other  matter  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Committee  by  a  Sub- 
committee shall  be  promptly  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman  or  any  Subcommit- 
tee member  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Sub- 
committee. Upon  receipt  of  such  report,  the 
Staff  Director  shall  promptly  advise  all 
member!  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sub- 
commituee  action.  The  Committee  shall  not 
consider  any  matters  reported  by  Sub- 
commitliees  until  two  calendar  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  reporting,  unless 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee determines  otherwise. 

g.  SulKommittee  Investigation. — Except  for 
the  SuDcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  Foreigrn  Agriculture, 
no  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  a  Sub- 
committee without  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  majority  of 
the  Committee. 

VII.  COMMITTEE  BUDGET,  STAFF,  AND  TRAVEL 

a.  Committee  Budget.— The  Chairman,  in 
consultaition  with  the  majority  members  of 
the  Committee,  shall  for  each  session  of  the 
Congress  prepare  a  preliminary  budget.  Such 
budget  shall  include  necessary  amounts  for 
staff  personnel,  travel,  investigation,  and 
other  expenses  of  the  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee thereof.  After  consultation  with 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  the  Chair- 
man shall  include  an  amount  budgeted  to 
minority  members  for  staff  under  their  di- 
rection and  supervision.  Thereafter,  the 
Chairman  shall  combine  such  proposals  into 
a  consolidated  Committee  budget,  and  shall 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  have 
such  budget  duly  authorized  by  the  House. 

b.  Committee  Staff.— The  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  au- 
thorized by  law  and  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man. Stjaff  assigned  to  each  Subcommittee 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  authorized 
by  law  and  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision atid  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee. Committee  members  seeking  as- 
sistance from  the  staff  shall  make  their  re- 
quests through  the  Chairman  or  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member.  The  Chairman  shall  ensure 
that  eaah  Subcommittee  is  adequately  fund- 
ed and  staffed  to  discharge  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

c.  Contmittee  Travel. — Funds  authorized  for 
the  Committee  under  clause  5  of  House  Rule 
XI  are  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  Commit- 
tee's aativities  within  the  United  States: 
however,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  and  Its  employers  engaged  in  car- 
rying oot  their  official  duties  outside  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 
No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Committee  or  Its  employees  in 
any  country  where  local  currencies  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose:  and  the  following  con- 
ditions shall  apply  with  respect  to  their  use 
of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  applicable  Federal  law:  and 

(2)  Each  member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  make  an  itemized  report  to  the 
Chairman  within  60  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  travel  showing  the  dates  each 
country  was  visited,  the  amount  of  per  diem 
furnished,  the  cost  of  transportation  fur- 
nished, and  any  funds  expended  for  any  other 
official  purpose,  and  shall  summarize  in 
these  categories  the  total  foreign  currencies 
and  appropriated  funds  expended.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  Chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Vm.  AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee, provided  that  two  legislative  days  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
provided  each  member  of  the  Committee 
prior  to  the  meeting  date  on  which  such 
changes  are  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR  THE  102D  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  rule  XI, 
clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion for  publication  in  the  Record.  The  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  approved  the 
mies  at  its  organizational  meetirig  on  February 
20,  1991. 

Rules  for  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration 

rule  no.  1.— general  provisions 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittees  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege 
in  committees  and  sul>committees.  E^ch  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  is  a  part  of  the 
committee  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its 
rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ai>- 
propriate  In  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  House  Rule  X  and  (subject  to  the 
adoption  of  expense  resolutions  as  required 
by  House  Rule  XI,  clause  5)  to  incur  expenses 
(including  travel  exi>enses)  in  connection 
therewith. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 
All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and  tran- 
scripts in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numl>ered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 


the  committee  under  House  Rules  X  and  XI 
during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on  Janu- 
a)-y  3,  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

rule  no.  2.— regular  and  special  meetings 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  shall  be  the 
first  Wednesday  of  every  month  when  the 
House  is  in  session  in  accordance  with  Clause 
2(b)  of  House  Rule  XI.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  at  the  request  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  ac- 
cordance with  Clause  2(c)  of  House  Rule  XI. 
The  determination  of  the  business  to  be  con- 
sidered at  each  meeting  shall  be  made  by  the 
chairman  subject  to  Clause  2(c)  of  House 
Rule  XI.  A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need 
not  be  held  if  there  is  no  business  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

(b)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  sut)committee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  the  meeting. 

rule  no.  3.— open  meetings 

As  required  by  clause  2(g),  of  House  Rule 
XI.  each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislation,  of 
the  committee  or  its  subcommittees,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public:  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
other  than  memt)ers  of  the  committee,  and 
such  congressional  staff  and  such  depart- 
mental representatives  as  they  may  author- 
ize, shall  be  present  in  any  business  or  mark- 
up session  which  has  been  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  provision  does  not  apply  to  any 
meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal  budg- 
et or  personnel  matters. 

RULE  no.  4.— records  AND  ROLLCALLS 

(a)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in 
any  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be 
made  available  for  inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  at  the  com- 
mittee offices,  including  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or 
other  proposition;  the  name  of  each 
member  voting  for  and  against,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person;  and  the 
members  present  but  not  voting. 

(b)  All  Committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  l>e  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

(c)  In  order  tx)  facilitate  committee  compli- 
ance with  House  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(e)(1),  each 
subcommittee  shall  keep  a  complete  record 
of  all  sulKonunittee  actions  which  shall  in- 
clude a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded.  The  re- 
sult of  each  such  rollcall  vote  shall  be 
promptly  made  available  to  the  full  commit- 
tee for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reansoable 
times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Infor- 
mation so  available  for  public  inspection 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order  or  other  proposition: 
the  name  of  each  meml>er  voting  for  and 
against  such,  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  per- 
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son:  and  the  names  of  members  present  but 
not  voting. 

'61  All  subcommittee  hearings,  records, 
data,  charts,  and  files,  shall  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  congressional  office  records  of  the 
member  serving  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Such  records  shall  \>e  coordi- 
nated with  the  records  of  the  full  committee, 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  House,  and  all 
members  of  the  House  shall  have  access 
thereto. 

(e)  House  records  of  the  committee  which 
are  at  the  National  Archives  shall  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  House  Rule  XXXVI. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  notify 
the  ranking  minority  party  member  of  any 
decision  to  withhold  a  record  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  and  shall  present  the  matter  to  the 
committee  upon  written  request  of  any  com- 
mittee member. 

RULE  NO.  5.— proxies 

A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  committee  or 
in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by  proxy, 
but  such  proxy  must  be  in  writing  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  or  the 
clerk  of  the  sulxiommittee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  during  each  rollcall  in  which  such  mem- 
ber's proxy  is  to  be  voted.  Each  proxy  shall 
designate  the  member  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization  and  shall  t>e  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto:  except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date 
and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is  signed. 
Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 
The  member  does  not  have  to  appear  in  per- 
son to  present  the  proxy. 

RULE  NO.  6.— POWER  TO  SFT  AND  ACT;  SUBPOENA 
POWER 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules  X 
and  XI,  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph (b)(1)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings:  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendsince  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents;  as  it  deems  necessary. 
The  chairman  of  the  conunittee.  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  of  any  witness. 

(b)(1)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  is- 
sued by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under 
subparagraph  (a)(2)  in  the  conduct  of  any  In- 
vestigation or  series  of  investigations  or  ac- 
tivities, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present.  The  power  to  authorize  and  issue 
subpoenas  under  subparagraph  (a)(2)  may  l>e 
delegated  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
pursuant  to  such  rules  and  under  such  limi- 
tations as  the  committee  may  prescrit>e.  Au- 
thorized subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  committee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  committee  or  sul>commlttee  under 
subparagraph  (a)(2)  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

RULE  NO.  7.— QUORUMS 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  to  the  House  unless  a  majority  of 
the  committee  is  actually  present.  For  the 
purposes  of  taking  any  action  other  than  re- 
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porting  any  measure,  Issuance  of  a  subpoena. 
closlngr  meetings,  promulgating  Committee 
orders,  or  changing  the  Rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  quorum  shall  be  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  For  purposes  of 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

RULE  NO.  8.— AMENDMENTS 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
made  available  In  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  In  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chair  will  allow  an 
appropriate  period  of  time  for  the  provision 
thereof. 

RULE  NO.  9.— HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  1  week  before  the  commence- 
ment of  that  hearing  unless  the  committee 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event  the  chairman  or  the  subcommittee 
chairman  whichever  the  case  may  be  shall 
make  such  public  announcement  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  The  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk 
of  the  Congressional  Record  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  such  public  announcement  is 
made. 

(b)  Unless  excused  by  the  chairman,  each 
witness  who  Is  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
me^ure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled. 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearings  thereon. 

(d)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearing  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations,  but  no  member  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  shall  vote  on 
any  matter  before  such  subcommittee. 

(e)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
ness only  when  they  have  been  recognized  by 
the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only  for 
a  5-mlnute  period  until  all  members  present 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness. The  S-mlnute  period  for  questioning  a 
witness  by  any  one  member  can  be  extended 
only  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
members  present.  The  questioning  of  a  wit- 
ness in  both  full  and  subcommittee  hearings 
shall  be  initiated  by  the  chairman,  followed 
by  the  ranking  minority  party  member  and 
all  other  members  alternating  between  the 
majority  and  minority.  In  recognizing  mem- 
bers to  question  witnesses  in  this  fashion. 
the  chairman  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority  mem- 
bers present  and  shall  establish  the  order  of 
recognition  for  questioning  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  disadvantage  the  members  of  the 
majority.  The  chairman  may  accomplish 
this  by  recognizing  two  majority  members 
for  each  minority  member  recognized. 


(f)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  a  hearing  shall  an- 
nounce in  an  opening  statement  the  subject 
of  the  Investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  hearings  may  be  accom- 
panied by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  them  concerning  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence cr  testimony  at  a  hearing  may  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person, 
it  shall— 

(A)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness; 

(B)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session;  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6i  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(f)(5).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the 
committee  shall  dispose  of  requests  to  sub- 
poena additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  exec- 
utive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  pub- 
lic sesfions  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(8)  IB  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses ma.v  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statenjents  in  writing  for  inclusion  in  the 
record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced Et  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  10.— PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTING 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(aid)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
porte(J  promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  metter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a  measure  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  shall  be  filed  within  7  cal- 
endar days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  immediately  to 
the  cljairman  of  the  committee  notice  of  the 
filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  the  committee  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roUcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  fcr.  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion ahall  be  included  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  include^ 

( 1 )  the  oversight  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions required  pursuant  to  House  Rule  X,  of 
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clause  2(b)(1)  separately  set  out  and  clearly 
identified; 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  Dew  or  increased  tax  expenditures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  Act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  Identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recomfnendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  House 
Rule  X,  cUuse  4(c)(2)  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  Identified  whenever  such  findings  and 
recommendations  have  been  submitted  to 
the  committee  in  a  timely  fashion  to  allow 
an  opportunity  to  consider  such  findings  and 
recommendations  during  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  the  measure. 

(d)  E^ch  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  aaalytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution 
into  law  may  have  an  inflationary  impact  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(e)  K,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  mem- 
ber, of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days,  commenc- 
ing on  the  day  on  which  the  measure  or 
matter(s)  was  approved,  excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays,  in  which 
to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and  signed  by 
that  memljer,  with  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  included 
within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  report  filed 
by  the  coramlttee  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter.  The  report  of  the  committee 
upon  that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed 
in  a  single  volume  which — 

(1)  shall  include  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additioaal  views  which  have  been  submit- 
ted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report, 
and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  and  any  material  submitted 
under  subparagraphs  (c)(3)  and  (c)(4)  are  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  report.  This  subpara- 
graph doea  not  preclude — 

(A)  the  Immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportjunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (c);  or 

(B)  the  filing  of  any  supplemental  report 
upon  any  measure  or  matter  which  may  be 
required  fcr  the  correction  of  any  technical 
error  in  a  previous  report  made  by  the  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter. 

(f)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  the  members  of  the  House 
prior  to  ttie  consideration  of  such  measure  or 
matter  in  the  House. 

RULE  NO.  11.— SimCOMMITTEE  OVERSIGHT 

The  standing  subcommittees  of  the  com- 
mittee shidl  conduct  oversight  of  matters 
within  their  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
House  rule  X,  clauses  2  and  3. 
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rule  no.  12.— review  of  continuino 
programs;  budget  act  provisions 


(a)  The  committee  shall.  In  Its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  jurisdiction,  en- 
sure that  appropriation  for  continuing  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture, requirement,  and  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  Involved.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  a  Government  agen- 
cy includes  the  organizational  units  of  gov- 
ernment listed  In  clause  7(c)  of  Rule  Xin  of 
House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdictions  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefor  would  be  made 
annually. 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 25  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  budget  (1)  its  views  and  estimates 
with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are  within  Its 
jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2)  an  estimate 
of  the  total  amounts  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, and  budget  outlays  resulting  therefrom, 
to  be  provided  or  authorized  in  all  bills  and 
resolutions  within  its  jurisdiction  which  it 
Intends  to  be  effective  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocation  made  to  it,  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  accompany  the  conference 
report  on  such  resolution,  and  promptly  re- 
port such  subdivisions  to  the  House,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  302  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report  a 
reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  to 
the  House  or  submit  such  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

rule  no.  13.— broadcasting  of  committee 
hearings 

The  rule  for  the  broadcasting  of  committee 
hearings  shall  be  the  same  as  Rule  XI,  clause 
3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

RULE  NO.  14.— committee  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
STAFF 

Except  as  provided  in  House  Rule  XI, 
clause  5(d),  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

A.  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  within  the  budget  approved  for 
the  subcommittee  by  the  full  committee; 

B.  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall 
be  appointed  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mlaed  in  such  manner  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  shall  determine 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  purposes 
by  the  committee; 

C.  The  employees  of  the  committee  not  as- 
signed to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to  the 


minority  under  the  above  provisions  shall  be 
appointed,  and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  chairman 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  purposes 
by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  15.— TRAVEL  OF  MEMBERS  AND  STAFF 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lution as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  com- 
mittee members  and  staff.  Travel  for  any 
member  or  any  staff  member  shall  be  paid 
only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by  the 
chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences,  and  investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  is  given  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writing  the 
following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(3)  The  locations  to  be  visited  and  the 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  each; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  members  and  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  hearings,  investigations,  stud- 
ies, or  attending  meetings  and  conferences 
involving  activities  or  subject  matter  under 
the  legislative  assignment  of  the  committee 
or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  authoriza- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  the  chairman. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman,  in  writ- 
ing, a  request  for  such  authorization.  EJach 
request,  which  shall  be  filed  in  a  manner 
that  allows  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  review  before  such  travel  is  scheduled  to 
begin,  shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  visited 
and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose  to 
be  served  and  the  aresis  of  committee  juris- 
diction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  shall  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman 
and  shall  be  limited  to  members  and  perma- 
nent employees  of  the  committee. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  inves- 
tigation, study,  meeting  or  conference  for 
which  travel  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule,  each 
subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences)  shall  submit  a 
written  report  to  the  chairman  covering  the 
activities  and  other  pertinent  observations 
or  information  gained  as  a  result  of  such 
travel. 

(c)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
I>ertaining  to  such  travel. 

RULE  NO.  IS.- NUMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  six  Standing  Sub- 
committees. The  ratio  (majority/minority) 
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and  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittees  shall 
be: 

Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and  Printing 
f</2>— Matters  pertaining  to  procurement 
contracts  for  goods.  Matters  pertaining  to 
printing,  depository  libraries,  material 
printed  in  Congressional  Record,  and  execu- 
tive papers. 

Subcommittee  on  Accounts.  fZ/^^— Internal 
budget  matters;  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund;  changes  in  amounts  of  allow- 
ances; and  consultant  contracts  for  commit- 
tees. 

Subcommittee  on  Elections.  r5/3>— Matters 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (FEC)  authorization,  FEC  regulations, 
presidential  public  funding  checkoff,  federal 
voter  registration  provisions,  poll  closing 
provisions.  Overseas  Citizens'  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  Voter  Accessibility  Act. 

Subcommittee  on  Personnel  and  Police.  (6^3) — 
Matters  pertaining  to  House  employees  and 
Police,  parking,  restaurant,  barber  and  beau- 
ty shop,  and  other  House  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and  Memorials.  (4/ 
2) — Matters  pertaining  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; statuary  and  pictures;  acceptance  or 
purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Capitol;  pur- 
chase of  books  and  manuscripts;  erection  of 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  individuals; 
matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  Incorporation  of  similar  institu- 
tions. 

Subcommittee  on  Office  Systems.  (4/2)— Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  furniture  and  furnishings 
for  District  offices;  approval  of  all  electrical 
and  mechanical  office  equipment  and  other 
accoutrements  for  use  in  the  offices  of  Mem- 
bers, Officers  or  Committees. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
appoint  such  ad  hoc  subcommittees  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  may  serve  as 
ex  officio  on  all  subcommittees  of  the  com- 
mittee and  may  be  counted  in  determining 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

RULE  NO.  17.— POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  referred 
to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  other 
subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings wherever  possible.  It  shall  be  the  prac- 
tice of  the  committee  that  meetings  of  sub- 
committees not  be  scheduled  to  occur  simul- 
taneously with  meetings  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. In  order  to  ensure  orderly  and  fair  as- 
signment of  hearing  and  meeting  rooms, 
hearings  and  meetings  should  be  arranged  In 
advance  with  the  chairman  through  the 
clerk  of  the  committee. 


RULE  NO.  18." 


-REFERRAL  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEES 


All  legislation  and  others  matters  referred 
to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by  the 
chairman  to  the  subcommittee  of  appro- 
priate jurisdiction  within  2  weeks,  unless  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee,  consideration  is  to  be  otherwise 
effected.  The  chairman  may  refer  the  matter 
simultaneously  to  two  or  more  subcommit- 
tees, consistent  with  House  Rale  X,  clause  S, 
for  concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  api)ropri&te 
time  limitations),  or  divide  the  matter  into 
two  or  more  parts  and  refer  each  such  part  to 
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ft  different  Bubcommlttee.  or  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  appointed  by 
the  chairman  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
■Iderlnff  that  matter  and  reporting  to  the 
full  committee  thereon,  or  such  other  provi- 
sions as  may  be  considered  appropriate.  The 
chairman  may  deslgiuite  a  subcommittee 
chairman  or  other  member  to  take  respon- 
sibility as  "floor  manaerer"  of  a  bill  during 
Its  consideration  In  the  House. 

RULE  NO.  18.— OTHER  PROCEDURES  AND 
REGULATIONS 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  aO.— DESIGNATION  OF  CLERK  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE 

For  the  purposes  of  these  rules  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
staff  director  of  the  committee  shall  act  as 
the  clerk  of  the  committee. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RiDOE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Duncan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leg-is- 
lative  progrram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  waa  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Chandler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiMORlCH,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  26,  27,  and  28. 

Mr.  Leach,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skaoos)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  PSASE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wheat,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Kaftur,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mb.  Kaptur.  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  26,  27,  and  28. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Kaptur)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Swift  of  Washington,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:} 

Mr.  ROHRABACHSR,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr,  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  Callahan. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Sundquist  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bunning. 

Mr.  RIC3GS. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Goodung. 

Mr.  ROTH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skaggs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  FUSTER. 

Mr.  Downey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Swett. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  United  States- 
Portuguese  diplomatic  relations;  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


'  ADJOURNMENT 

Mt.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  39  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruairy  25,  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive convnunlcatlons  were  taken  from 
the  Spesiker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

689.  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting t}ie  Department's  1990  report  on  the 
Supiwrtlvte  Housing  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  11387;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

690.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision. Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on  Enforce- 
ment Issues,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1833;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Afiblrs. 

691.  A  latter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Brazil  (Transmit- 
tal No.  DT&-21-91),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

692.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitttlng  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  (Transmittal  No. 
DTC-7-91),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to 
the  Comnllttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  Its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FABCELL.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  586.  A  bill  to  require  regular  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  ez- 
pendlturas  made  to  cairy  out  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  on  the  amount  of  contributions  made  to 
the  United  States  by  foreign  countries  to 
support  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
102-4,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FAJSCELL.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.  &es.  19.  A  resolution  calling  for  the 
submission  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  certain  information  regarding  Operation 
Desert  Shield  (Report  No.  102-5.  Pt.  2).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred al  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE: 

H.R.  lOU.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  C^de,  to  Increase,  effective  as  of  De- 
cember 1,  1961,  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensatloa  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1(N7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   (}ode,    to   make   miscellaneous   Im- 
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provements  In  veterans'  compensation  and 
pension  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  1048.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California. 
Mr.  Wolf.   Mr.   Burton  of  Indiana, 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr. 

EOHRABACHER.   Mr.   WALSH,   and   Mr. 
Dymally): 
H.R.  1049.  A  bill  to  establish  radio  broad- 
casts to  the  peoples  of  Asia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  1050.  A  bill  to  revise  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  to  provide  for  miti- 
gation insurance  coverage  and  claims  pay- 
ments to  reduce  damages  to  structures  suf- 
fering severe  or  repetitive  flooding  or  subject 
to  shoreline  erosion,  to  promote  compliance 
with  requirements  for  mandatory  purchase 
of  flood  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  make  Federal 
elections  more  competitive,  open,  and  honest 
by  reducing  the  influence  of  nonparty 
multlcandldate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BILBRAY: 
H.R.  1052.  A  bill  to  establish  the  grade  of 
General  of  the  Army  and  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Generals  Colin  L.  Pow- 
ell and  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  to  that 
grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BLILEY: 
H.R.  1053.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1993,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  l-(3- 
Sulfopropyl)   pyridinlum   hydroxide;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
POSHARD,  Mr.  WISE,  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mr. 
ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  APPLEGATE,  Mr. 
CLINGER,  Mr.  COSTELLO,  Mr.  ECKART, 

Mr.  EVANS,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Saw^'er, 
and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  to  util- 
ities  installing   acid   rain   reduction   equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COBLE: 
H.R.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  Income  of 
certain  spouses  will  not  be  aggregated  for 
purposes    of    the    limitations    of    sections 
401(a)(17)  and  404(1)  of  such  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
H.R.  1056.  A  bill  to  rename  the  El  Paso  Job 
Corps  Center;   to  the   Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DeFAZIO: 
H.R.  1057.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  national  least-cost 
energy  plan  and  to  prohibit  any  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  Federal  lands  currently  with- 
drawn from,  or  not  available  for,  oil  and  gas 
leasing  until  such  a  plan  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  DOOUTTLE  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  VUCANOVICH): 
H.R.   1058.  A   bill   to  designate  the   Lake 
Tahoe  Basin  National  Forest  in  the  States  of 


California  and  Nevada  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  two  meals  served  daily  per  person; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion   upon   the   amount   of   outside    income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLAKE: 
H.R.  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  clarify  the  burden  of  proof  for 
unlawful  employment  practices  in  disparate 
impact  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  EMucation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
tions to,  home  ownership  plans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    GAYDOS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.   Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.    Hayes    of   Illinois.    Mrs.    Ken- 
nelly.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Towns.   Mr.  Trax- 
ler,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut): 
H.R.  1063.  A  bill  to  Eunend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Construction  Safety,  Health,  and 
Education,    to    improve    Inspections,    inves- 
tigations,  reporting,   and   recordkeeping   on 
construction  sites,  to  require  the  appoint- 
ment   of   project   constructors    to    monitor 
safety  on  construction  sites,  to  require  con- 
struction employers  to  establish  safety  and 
health  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.   HASTERT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  CLINGER,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Han- 
cock,   Mr.    Cox    of    California,    Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.   Murphy,   Mr.   Baker,   and   Mr. 
Armey  >: 
H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  23  and  49, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  motor  car- 
rier transportation,  and  iQT  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Downey): 
H.R.  1065.  A  bill  to  prohibit  land  known  as 
the  Calverton  Pine  barrens,  located  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  land  in  Long  Island,  NY, 
from  being  disposed  of  in  any  way  that  al- 
lows it  to  be  commercially  developed;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Ms.  Pklosi,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Wheat): 
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H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  natloiua 
program  to  reduce  the  threat  to  honum 
health  posed  by  exposure  to  contaminants  In 
the  air  indoors;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  and  Education  and  L«bor. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Cotnk, 
Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mrs.  Johnbon  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  PoRO 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Guar- 
INI,   Mr.   BUNNING,   Mr.   MATSm.   Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas.   Mr.   Chandler. 
Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Sund- 
QUiST.  Mr.  DORCAN  Of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Her- 
man. Mr.  SHrm  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
Roukema,     Mr.     Price,     and     Ms. 
Pelosi): 
H.R.  1067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of  1966  to   permanently   extend 
qualified  mortgage  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Doolittle): 
H.R.  1068.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  execute  and  implement  a 
contract  for  the  design,  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  facilities  in  the 
South  Delta,  CA,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnmiiar  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  IAjOYD: 
H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  assure  a  saffl- 
ciently  severe  penalty  for  kidnapings  of  chil- 
dren that  are  not  returned  unharmed;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  1070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  ix-ovide  for  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
visions;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  1071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  Im- 
porters, wholesalers,  and  users  of  industrial 
fasteners;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  regarding  the  prevention  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  In  women;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  programs  of 
research  with  respect  to  acquired  Immune 
deficiency  syndrome  In  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  encourage  savlivs  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  deductible  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  made  to  an  Indlrldual  re- 
tirement account  and  to  allow  distributions 
from  individual  retirement  accounts  to  be 
used  without  penalty  to  purchase  a  first 
home,  to  pay  for  higher  education  expenses, 
or  to  pay  for  certain  medical  costs  of  a  cata- 
strophic illness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  1075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949  to  repeal  the  reduction  in  the 
milk  price  support  for  calendar  year  1903;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PICKETT: 
H.R.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow  the  one-time  ex- 
clusion on  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence  to  be  taken  before  age  SS  U  the  tax- 
payer is  permanently  and  totally  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BOXER,  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  California,  Mr. 
Herokr,  Mr.  KOLBE,  Mr.  OWENS  of 
Utah,    Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr.    Sensen- 

BRENNER,  Mr.  WALSH,  Mrs.  VUCANO- 

viCH,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and 
Mr.  Coble); 
H.R.  1077.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  deny  annuity  benefits  with 
respect  to  any  Member  of  Congress  convicted 
of  a  felony;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  and 
the  Bdineral  Leasing:  Act  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  other  extractive  energry 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 'Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOW- 
NEY, Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Appleoate,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  DE  Luoo.  and  Mr.  Barrett): 
H.R.    1(779.   A   bill   to   authorize   funds   for 
mass  transportation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BROOMFiELD,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 

MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr.  SOLO- 
MON,   Mr.    Hyde,    Mr.    Lantos,    Mr. 
McCOLLUM,   Mr.   DELAY,   Mr.   Cox   of 
California,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Franks 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
BUNNINO,  Mr.  Kyl,   Mr.  RrTTER,   Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia.         Mr.         Armey.         Mr. 
Cunninoham,     Ms.     molinari.     Mr. 
Ooss,     Mr.     Ballenoer,     and     Mr. 
WALSH): 
H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  countries 
in  transition  from   communism   to   democ- 
racy; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.   Fei- 

OHAN,       Mr.       SENSEN  BRENNER,       Mr. 

Petri,  and  Mr.  Serrano): 
H.R.  lOei.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  same  family  may  re- 
quest duty  assignments  so  that  not  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family  is  assigned  to 
an  area  in  which  hostile  fire  or  imminent 
danger  pay  is  paid  and  to  provide  similar 
protection  for  single  parents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Herman.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Horton, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mrs. 
LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Sanders. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tallon,  and   Mr. 

VALENTINE): 

H.R.  1082.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Conwration  and  Insured  de- 
pository Institutions  to  provide  clear  and 
concise  information  to  depositors  concerning 
the  amount  of  deiwslt  Insurance  available  on 
deposit  at  depository  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Attkin. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  James. 
Mr.  McCollum,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Mr.  Lbhiian  of  Florida,  Mr.  Johnston 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
BENNETT,  Mr.  Ooss,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Mr.  Stxarns,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Peter- 


son  of  Florida,    Mr.    Fascell,   Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  and 
Mr.  Gibbons): 
H.R.  1083.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  make  a  grant  to  Stetson 
University  for  the  construction  of  library  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  (for 
herself,  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Fish. 
and  Mrs.  Unsoeld): 
H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  exclude  from  amounts 
treated  as  wages  in  applying  the  earnings 
test  remuneration  for  certain  part-time  serv- 
ice for   a   public   elementary   or  secondary 
school;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Maans. 

By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  provide  disaster  loan 
eligibility  to  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  members  of  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  reduce  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide  by  Imposing  a  tax  on  certain 
fuels  based  on  their  carbon  content;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ritter): 
H.R.  1087.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  high-speed 
raU  transportation  development  and  com- 
mercialization program,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional high-speed  rail  transportation  policy, 
to  promote  development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  high-speed  rail  transportation  by  pro- 
viding Federal  guarantees  of  certain  Invest- 
ments in  high-speed  rail  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TALLON  (for  himself,  Mr.  DER- 
RICK, Mr.   Spratt,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
and  Mr.  Spence): 
H.R.   1088.   A  bill   to  establish  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  a  minimum  basic  formula  price 
for  the  computation  of  class  I  milk  prices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By     Mr.     TAUZIN     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Sharp,  and  Mr.  Bliley): 
H.R.  1089.  A  bin  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
over  local  distribution  company  sales  for  re- 
sale and  transportation  of  natural  gas  for  ul- 
timate consumption  as  a  fuel  in  motor  vehi- 
cles: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.R.  1090.  A  bill  to  promote  environmental 
remediation  of  transferred  real  property  and 
to  assess  a  possible  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  such  transfers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Medicare  cov- 
erage of  wigs  and  hairpieces  for  individuals 
with  alopecia  that  resulted  from  treatment 
of  malignant  disease:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
CooTimerce. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  1092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Stfttes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  assign  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  assist  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  perform  their  border  protection 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


B|r  Mr.  UPTON: 

H.R.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  provide 
certain  protections  under  that  act  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  who 
have  entered  into  housing  leases  and  are  un- 
expectedly deployed  or  reassigned  to  new 
duty  SEsignments  requiring  relocation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  1094.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1996,  tlie  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  clock 
radios;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1095.  A  bill  to  extend  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1995,  the  existing  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  diphenyldlchlorosllane 
and  phenyltrichlorosllane;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 

H.R.  1096.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions f6r  programs,  functions,  and  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  fiscal 
years  1P92,  1993,  1994.  and  1995;  to  Improve  the 
management  of  the  public  lands;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

B|y  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  1097.  A  bill  to  authorize  funding  for 
certain  alternative  fuel  source  and  energy 
conservation  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means:  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology;  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs;  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  eligibility  for  readjust- 
ment counseling  services  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  and  to  ensure  that  family  mem- 
bers of  such  Vietnam-era  veterans  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  such  counseling  services  in  a 
case  in  which  the  veteran  is  subsequently  or- 
dered Oo  active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZELIFF: 

H.R.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  segments 
of  the  Lamprey  River  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  study  for  potential  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MINETA); 

H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  reappointment  of  Barnabas  McHenry  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    BEVILL.    Mr.    Bliley.    Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  GiLCHREST.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,   Mr.   Hubbard,   Mr.   Hamilton, 
I  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,    Mr.    POSHArd,    Mr.    ROE,    Mr. 
ROYBAL,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr. 
WOLF): 
H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Novemiber    19,    1991.    as    "National    Philan- 
thropy Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice anil  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  13,   1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Nutrition  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee, on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  1.   1991,  as 
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"Natlonal  Campus  Crime  and  Security 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  that  expenditures  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  neither  exceed  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  nor  19  percentum  of  the  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product  for  the  last  cal- 
endar year  ending  before  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  BROWN,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.    ANNUNZio,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr. 

MCDERMOTT,  Mr.   VENTO,   Mr.   DWYER 

of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr. 
NOWAK.    Mr.     WOLPE.     Mr.     SCHUMER. 

Mr.   MOODY.  Mr.  Oilman,   Mr.   Fas- 
cell,    Mr.    ASPIN,    Ms.    Pelosi,    Mr. 
KLECZKA,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.     SiKORSKi,     Mr.     Pickett,     Mr. 
MFUME,    Mr.    FUSTER.    Mr.   Ramstad. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Clement.       Mr.       Huckaby.       Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON.    Mr.    KLUG,    Mr.    ECKART.    Mr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Bryant); 
H.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22,  1991.  as  "Earth  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHEAT; 
H.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent   and    Vice    President    of    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    WHEAT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Clay,   Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan.   Mrs.   Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.    Conyers.    Mr.    Dellums.    Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  dymally.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton.  Mr.  Jefferson.   Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.     Rangel.     Mr.     Savage,     Mr. 
Stokes,   Mr.   Washington,   and   Ms. 
Waters); 
H.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  ra- 
cially offensive  remarks  by  officials  of  the 
Japanese  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSE; 
H.  Res.  84.  Resolution  electing  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON; 
H.  Res.  85.  Resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Commission  on  Legislative  Process  Reform; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ; 
H.  Res.  86.  Resolution  impeaching  Giorge 
Herbert  Walker  Bush.  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana; 
H.  Res.  87.  Resolution  calling  for  freedom 
and  democracy  for  the  people  of  Kashmir;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
TORRICELU,    Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr. 


Bereuter.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Goss.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana); 
H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  condemning  Cuba's 
human  rights  violations,  and  commending 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion for  its  attention  to  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomfield); 
H.  Res.  89.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FLAKE; 
H.  Res.  90.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House   of  Representatives  regarding 
the  steps  which  the  United  States  must  take 
to  ensure  that  all  Americans  have  decent 
and  affordable  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.  Res.  91.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  of  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Ms.  DeLAURO: 
H.R.  1100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Fer- 
nando Bernate  Christopher;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON; 
H.R.  1101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  A. 
Cassity;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical  cor- 
rection to  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1988  to  provide  for  the  re- 
liquidation  of  certain  petroleum  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H.R.  19;  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  20;  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr. 
MFUME.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  CONorr. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  dymally.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  LEVINE  of 
California.  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Ms.  Molinari. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
POSHARD,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Early.  Mr. 
FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  PETERSON  Of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Ran- 
gel. Mr.  RAViWEL,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Roe. 
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Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  Sandekb.  Mr.  VENTO,  Mr. 
WOLPE.  Mr.  NOWAK.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Colbman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs. Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Bfr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  db 
LUGO.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  CoerKLio, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  FEI- 
GHAN.  Mr.  McMiLLEN  Of  Maryland,  Mr.  GEJD- 
ENSON. Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Mn^LER  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  MUBTHA.  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Pallone.  Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Rat,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
VOLKMER.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  E^ckart.  Mr.  Gaiao.  and  Mr. 
Houghton. 

H.R.  26;  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  62:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  63:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  74;  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  77;  Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Inhofe.  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  78;  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  and 
Mr.  Gallegly. 

H  R.  83;  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Traxler,  and 

Mr.  MFUME. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  LaFau:e,  Mr. 
GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  liohtfoot.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Nagle.  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr. 
FROST.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Gaux),  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Goss, 
and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  135;  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  ISO;  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mrs.  Kknnellt. 

H.R.  159;  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  251:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  252;  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lewis  of  GeorgU.  »nd 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  357:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kanaaa,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Geren,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mlaalaalppi,  Mr. 
MFUME.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mrs.  Unsoelo. 

H.R.  371;  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  SMrra  of  Texas. 
and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  376;  Mr.  WOLF. 

H.R.  418;  Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Huqhes. 

H.R.  424;  Mr.  ANNUNZIO. 

H.R.  426;  Mr.  CUNNINOHAM,  Mr.  DREIER  of 
California,  Mr.  Liohtfoot.  Mr.  Gallo.  and 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  459;  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  SuNDQuiST,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Gallo, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  467;  Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  INHOKE. 
Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  480;  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  482;  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  483:  Mr.  WILSON,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, and  Mr.  Beilenson, 

H.R.  507:  Mr.  STEARNS,  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 
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H.R.  516:  Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  524:   Mr.   BENNETT,   Mr.   WEBER.   Mr. 

BOEHNER,  Mr.  RAVENEL,  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr. 

Hancxxx.  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Allard, 
Mr.  McBWEN,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  550:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  552:  Ms.  KAPTUR. 

H.R.  557:  Mr.  ABERCROHBiE,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
ROWLAND,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr. 
DwTSR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  587:  Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mr.  JACOBS. 

H.R.  602:  Mr.  BEVILL,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  LiOHTFOOT,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McCrery. 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  617:  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  650:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Annunzio. 

H.R.  651:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Annunzio. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  ED- 
WARDS of  California,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  California,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  PEASE,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr. 
MILLER  of  California. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kolbe,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  686:  Mr.  BEVILL,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Ravenel.  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  702:  Mr.  COMBEST  and  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER. 

H.R.  713:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Car- 
per, and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  OLIN,  Mr.  ROE. 
Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fascell.  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  745:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  751:  Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis.  Mr.  Henry,  Ms.  Mounari,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Li- 
PiNBKi.  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  766:  Mr.  KOPETSKi,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Yates,  Ms. 
PBL08I.  BJrs.  BOXER,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
SCHEUBR,    Mr.    Levine    of    California,    Mr. 


Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 
BOXER,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  horton,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Le- 
vine of  California,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  811:  Mr.  Goodung. 

H.R.  821:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
GuMDERSON,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  824:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  OwENS  of  New 
York,  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

H.R.  828:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gria,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  AuCoiN  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

H,R.  840:  Mr.  HENRY,  Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  towns,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mrs.  MiNK.  and  Mr. 
Ravenel. 

H.R.  841:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  AuCOIN, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gejd- 
EN30N.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ooss,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
mcCloskey,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Eckart. 

H.R.  865:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
JofTTZ,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
abbrcrombie,  Mr.  auCoin,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  906:  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  and 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H,R.  907:  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Moran, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  VE.NT0.  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H,R.  919:  Mr.  SPENCE. 

H,R.  945:  Mr.  HuCKABY,  Mr.  TALLON,  Mr. 
McCrery,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
LE.NT,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  974:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr. 
BufjNiNG,  Mr.  3ALLENGER.  Mr.  VENTO,  and 
Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H,J.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virgrinia. 

H.J.  Res.  49;  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mrs.  LowEY  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
DrxoN,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Yatron, 
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Mr.  RitTER,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Machtlby,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  trafi- 
cant, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Mr.  KofETSKi,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  CRANE,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
grla,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Saktorum,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  MARKEY,  Mr.  FiSH,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  vento,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Ap- 
plegat». 

H.J.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  erdreich,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.J.  ftes.  128:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  LeSvin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
GUNDER60N,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.  Cot.  Res.  42:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  PoEfTER,  Mr.  ROGERS,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
LANCAStER,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  BILBRAY,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  QutLLEN,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.  Cot.  Res.  56:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  and 
Mr.  Evans. 

H.  Coa.  Res.  58:  Mr.  MRAZEK,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  ActERMAN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Dellumb,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  McNulty, 
and  Mra.  Vucanovich. 

H.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Hancock. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  Hefley. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

32.  Tlje  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Association  of  Pacific  Island  Legisla- 
tures, relative  to  the  creation  of  Association 
of  Pacific  Island  Legislatures  Regional  Medi- 
cal Clinic  Task  Force,  which  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Int«lrior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Bykd]. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  a  gruest  chaplain. 
Father  Dan  Hopkins,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Redeemer,  Denver,  CO. 

Father  Hopkins. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Father  Dan  Hopkins, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Denver, 
CO,  offered  the  following  prayer. 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  stir  up  Your  power 
and  come  among  us  who  offer  to  You 
this  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  who 
seek  Your  guidance  in  each  of  our  en- 
deavors for.  Lord,  we  know  that  it  is 
f^om  You  that  all  good  gifts  and  all 
perfect  desires  do  proceed. 

We  give  You  thanks,  O  Gk)d,  for  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  this  great  land 
which  bears  Your  f^ult  to  feed  and 
nourish  Your  people.  We  pray  that  You 
will  give  us  the  wisdom  to  use  it  right- 
ly for  the  welfare  of  all  persons. 

Teach  us  not  to  exploit  or  misuse  the 
great  resources  of  this  land,  either 
human  or  natural,  but  to  be  removed 
f^om  our  prejudice,  fears,  and  greed; 
that  we  might  show  forth  Your  love 
throughout  the  world. 

We  pray  particularly  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  assembled,  that 
they  might  enact  laws  that  work  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  all  persons  and  glo- 
rify You  in  this  world;  for  the  leaders 
of  this  Nation  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  particularly  those  in  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East,  that  You  will 
guide  their  deliberations  and  their  ac- 
tions and  move  them  toward  decisions 
that  will  show  forth  Your  justice  and 
peace  throughout  the  world;  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
that  You  will  surround  them  with  Your 
love,  defend  them  firom  all  peril,  and 
keep  them  firom  hurt  and  harm,  for  it 
is  in  Your  powerful  and  loving  name 
that  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  until  11:15 


a.m.  Senator  Reid  will  be  recognized 
for  iH)  to  20  minutes  and  Senator  Bent- 
sen  will  be  recognized  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes. The  time  between  10:15  a.m.  and 
11:15  a.m.  will  be  imder  the  control  of 
the  Republican  leader  or  his  designee. 

Once  morning  business  closes  at  11:15 
a.m.,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  20,  S.  347, 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  complete  action  on  that  legislation 
today.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  to  consideration  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  without 
amendment  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  that  today. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
call, we  sought  to  gain  such  consent 
prior  to  the  recess.  We  were  unable  to 
do  so.  Now  that  the  only  matter  which 
was  then  indicated  as  an  amendment  to 
that  legislation  has  been  disposed  of  in 
connection  with  other  legislation,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  can  proceed 
to  act  promptly  on  that  measure. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  all  of  the  leader  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers will  be  reserved. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Is  it 
the  wish  of  the  majority  leader  that 
other  than  the  time  set  aside  for  Mr. 
Reid  and  Mr.  Bentsen,  that  Senators 
during  morning  business  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
amount  of  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  was  included  in  the 
previous  order  of  last  evening  but,  if 
not,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Very 
well.  Without  objection  then,  the  time 
during  the  next  40  minutes  will  be 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Bentsen  in 
the  amount  of  10  minutes  and  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Reid  in  the  amount 
of  20  minutes,  with  other  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  Bentsen  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
STRATEGY 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  week  the  administration  released 
its  long-awaited,  eagerly  anticipated 
national  energy  policy.  The  fluit  we 
have  a  half  million  American  men  and 
women  flghting  a  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  fact  that  it  costs  up  to  SI  bil- 
lion a  day  suggests  to  me  that  our 
country  desperately  needs  an  energy 
strategy.  We  need  to  look  to  conserva- 
tion, to  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
and  a  decreased  reliance  on  imported 
OPEC  oil. 

However,  the  only  remarkable  aspect 
of  the  administration's  energy  policy  is 
that  so  many  people  worked  so  long  on 
an  issue  of  urgent  national  importance 
and  produced  such  a  hollow,  shallow, 
timid  approach  in  their  policy  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  result  is  not  an  energy  strategy. 
It  is  a  bureaucratic  retreat  to  the  low- 
est common  denominator— a  loose 
amalgam  of  palliatives  and  platitudes 
that  evade  the  real  issues,  ignores  the 
tough  choices. 

This  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward energy  is  like  President  Reagan's 
head-in-the-sand  approach  that  we  saw 
for  so  many  years.  It  is  the  kind  of 
easy-answer,  content-ft'ee  approach  to 
problem  solving  that  produced  deficits 
exceeding  trillions  of  dollars  into  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  think 
that  energy  policy  has  a  mystique  like 
foreign  policy.  There  is  a  notion  that 
you  have  to  be  an  expert  to  understand 
all  the  complexities  of  that  issue  and 
to  try  to  avoid  the  kinds  of  pitfalls 
that  are  there. 

That  may  be  true  when  it  comes  to 
predicting  future  prices  or  events  like 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  but  the  fun- 
damental energy  realities  that  are  con- 
fronting America  this  year  are  really 
very  straightforward.  I  am  sure  it  does 
not  take  18  months  to  understand  these 
realities. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction in  this  country  has  gone  down 
by  16  percent  between  1965-1990.  It  is  a 
fact  that  this  country  has  enormous 
natural  gas  resources  that  are  not 
being  utilized.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  have 
over  a  400-year  supply  of  coal  and  we 
know  how  to  bum  it  and  bum  it  clean. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  jirice  of  oil  Is  deter- 
mined in  cartel  meetings  and  by  coun- 
tries like  Saudi  Arabia,  not  by  the 
magic  of  the  marketplace  or  the  invisi- 
ble hand  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  you  have  major  indus- 
trial nations  like  Germany  and  Jajwo 
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with  far  fewer  domeetic  enersry  re- 
sources than  we  have  in  this  country 
that  have  nevertheless  been  able  to  in- 
sulate themselves  from  the  frequent 
trauma  of  reliance  on  foreigrn  oil 
through  aggressive  promotion  of  en- 
ergy conservation  and  greater  effi- 
ciency in  energy  usage. 

The  basic  purpose  of  any  energy 
strategy  is  to  recognize  these  facts  and 
determine  how  we  can  make  better  use 
of  our  assets  while  diminishing  our 
vulnerabilities.  If  there  were  e&ay  an- 
swers on  the  margins,  we  would  have 
found  them  a  long  time  ago. 

When  the  White  House  and  0MB  took 
the  policy  ax  to  the  national  energy 
strategy's  original  recommendations 
on  energy  conservation,  they  presented 
us  with  a  two-legged  stool.  To  suggest 
conservation  has  no  place  in  a  national 
energy  strategy  I  think  is  totally  il- 
logical, totally  lacking  in  courage. 

Secretary  Watklns  clearly  under- 
stood this  problem.  He  understood  the 
central  role  of  conservation  in  an  effec- 
tive energy  policy  as  he  drafted  the  na- 
tional energy  strategy.  His  original 
plan  Included  measures  to  encourage 
not  only  conservation,  but  eHlciency  as 
well.  But  by  the  time  the  White  House 
had  worked  its  will,  nothing  of  any  sig- 
nificance concerning  conservation  or 
efficiency  remained. 

Reduced  to  Its  most  basic  elements. 
America's  energy  equation  during  the 
1980's  had  three  factors.  We  have  pro- 
duced less.  We  have  consumed  more. 
And  we  have  made  up  the  difference  in 
imports. 

You  simply  cannot  balance  the  equa- 
tion that  way.  You  cannot  come  up 
with  a  strategy  that  makes  sense  with- 
out a  major,  sustained  program  of  con- 
servation. 

America  has  demonstrated  we  can  be- 
come more  energy  efficient.  We  made 
major  strides  in  that  direction  in  the 
late  1970's  when  we  had  an  energy  pol- 
icy. Sure,  that  policy  was  far  from  per- 
fect. But  even  with  its  imperfections,  it 
demonstrated  what  could  be  done. 

We  Increased  efficiency  by  12  percent. 
We  increased  the  average  gas  mileage 
of  our  cars  by  15  percent.  Oh,  I  know  we 
had  to  drag  some  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  kicking  and  screaming 
to  do  that.  They  said  it  just  could  not 
be  done.  But  the  Congress  imposed  it, 
it  was  effective,  and  it  was  done. 

Today,  we  use  a  lot  less  gasoline  per 
mile  than  we  did  in  the  1970'8.  We  de- 
creased our  dependence  on  imported 
energy  from  47  to  27  percent.  But  those 
efforts  at  conservation  were  mocked 
and  abandoned  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration when  energy  became  cheap  and 
plentiful  during  the  ISSO's. 

Today,  we  are  seeing  how  risky  and 
expensive  it  is  to  opt  out  of  an  energy 
policy.  We  can  chart  that  dangerous 
drift  toward  more  dependence  on  oil 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the  Middle 
EUut.  In  ISeS.  we  Imported  425.000  bar- 
rels a  day  flrom  the  region,  about  3  per- 


cent of  our  total  consumption.  That 
was  just  in  1985.  By  1990,  our  imports 
were  up  to  2.1  million  barrels  a  day,  12 
peroent  of  our  consumption,  an  in- 
crease of  400  percent. 

Dttring  the  late  1970'8,  we  learned  im- 
portant lessons  about  conservation, 
about  which  programs  worked  and 
which  ones  did  not.  One  of  the  lessons 
we  learned  was  that  tougher  CAFE 
standards  have  a  significant  positive 
impact  on  our  energy  security  and  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Tighter  CAFE  standards 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  an  energy 
policy  in  the  1990's.  That  is  not  popular 
with  the  big  auto  manufacturers;  that 
is  true— but  essential,  I  think,  to  the 
future  security  of  our  country. 

Any  comprehensive  national  energy 
strategy  has  to  appreciate  that  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  prodigious  appetite 
for  gasoline.  On  a  per  capita  basis  we 
use  484  barrels  a  year,  which  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  Sweden,  the  sec- 
ond highest  consuming  country.  The 
average  American  consumed  more  gas- 
oline than  his  Japanese,  Italian,  and 
British  counterparts  combined.  Higher 
CAFE  standards  can  help  us  close  that 
gap  and  become  more  efficient  users  of 
energy. 

The  strategy  must  also  encourage 
production  of  our  still  substantial  do- 
mestic energy  assets.  I  mentioned  a 
few  moments  ago  that  our  production 
of  oil  has  dropped  by  16  percent  since 
1987.  There  are  many  reasons  for  that 
falleff,  but  none  is  more  important 
than  the  lack  of  price  stability. 

During  the  past  5  years,  we  have  seen 
wild  gyrations  in  the  price  of  oil  from 
a  low  of  $10  to  a  high  of  almost  S40  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  last  year.  Those  fluctua- 
tions are  brought  about  by  OPEC 
quotas,  Saudi  production,  rivalry 
among  producing  foreign  states,  and 
upheavals  like  the  current  war. 

We  have  very  little  control  over 
those  kinds  of  variables.  It  is  not  a  free 
marketplace  deciding  that  kind  of  a 
prioe. 

The  notion  that  we  ought  to  retreat 
from  conservation  and  let  the  market 
do  the  job  just  does  not  make  any 
sense.  It  is  the  last  thing  we  need  to 
do.  There  is  no  free  market  in  OPEC 
oil.  There  is  only  manipulation,  spike, 
and  plunge  price  patterns.  And  that 
jeopardizes  any  energy  security  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  thousands  of 
domestic  producers  who  want  to  get 
back  into  the  business  of  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas.  Last  year,  during  the  proc- 
ess of  deficit  reduction  and  budget  rec- 
onciliation, we  were  able  to  provide 
them  some  modest  Incentives  in  key 
areas  like  tax  credits  for 
noQconventional  fuels,  enhanced  oil  re- 
covery, and  alternative  minimum  tax 
relief  for  independent  producers.  That 
waa  an  important  start.  And  the  initia- 
tive came  ft-om  Congress. 

But  that  was  not  enough.  Incentives 
can  help.  But  price  is  still  the  primary 


determinant  of  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction, 

Today  the  prices  are  attractive.  Most 
producers  can  make  money  at  $20  a 
barrel.  But  most  of  them  also  remem- 
ber when  the  price  was  $10,  and  trsring 
to  get  (he  banks  to  finance  with  that 
kind  of  instability  in  prices  is  almost 
impossible. 

Floor  price  proposals  are  controver- 
sial and  unpopular  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  a  tough  call  for 
any  administration  and  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  But  if  you  want  to 
encourage  domestic  production  of  oil 
and  gas,  a  price  floor  is  surely  the  most 
important  policy  weapon  at  our  dis- 
posal. But  it  will  never  happen  without 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  support  might  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

I  realize  there  are  reasons  why  the 
President  does  not  want  to  support  a 
floor  price  for  oil.  But  what  I  can't  un- 
derstand is  why  the  administration 
would  shy  away  firom  significant  pro- 
duction incentives  and  then  quick-kick 
on  conservation. 

Take  away  those  two  pillars  and  you 
have  an  energy  strategy  that  is  inefi'ec- 
tlve  by  definition;  you  have  a  policy 
that  nll>bles  at  the  margins  rather  than 
attacking  a  problem  that  has  brought 
us  to  war. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about 
looking  for  a  national  energy  strategy, 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  look  at 
the  ensrgy  security  act  recently  pro- 
posed b^  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  Senator  John- 
ston, and  his  ranking  Republican 
Member,  Senator  Wallop.  It  steps  up 
to  the  key  issue  of  conservation,  ac- 
cepts the  importance  of  tougher  cafe 
standanls,  and  provides  a  much  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  energy  security. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  for 
America  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of 
OPEC  when  it  comes  to  energy  secu- 
rity. We  have  major  energy  assets,  and 
we  can  decrease  our  dependence  by 
using  them  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Conservation — tighter  cafe  stand- 
ards— have  to  be  a  central  element  in 
any  en«rgy  policy. 

But  America  also  has  a  400-year  sup- 
ply of  ooal,  and  the  know-how  to  make 
it  bum  cleaner. 

We  have  abundant  stocks  of  clean- 
burning  natural  gas;  it  is  time  to  get 
serious  about  finding  new  ways  to  use 
it. 

We  need  to  Invest  more  in  public 
transportation  so  we  can  rely  less  on 
OPEC  Oil. 

All  options  should  be  on  the  table — 
and  that  Includes  nuclear  power.  Look 
around  the  world,  and  you  will  see 
countries  like  France  and  Japan  rely- 
ing heavily— and  successfully — on  safe 
nuclear  power.  Those  countries  have 
settled  on  a  reactor  model,  satisfied 
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their  safety  conems,  and  made  nuclear 
power  work  for  them.  The  nuclear  op- 
tion is  one  that  can  give  us  a  greater 
energy  self-sufficiency  and  greater  con- 
trol over  our  own  destiny. 

We  should  be  encouraging  greater  ef- 
forts in  enhanced  oil  recovery,  because 
two-thirds  of  all  the  oil  ever  discovered 
in  America  is  still  under  the  ground. 

At  today's  prices,  much  of  that  oil 
can  be  recovered  with  new  techniques. 

For  most  of  this  century,  people  with 
credentials  have  been  predicting  the 
demise  of  America's  energy  reserves. 
And  time  after  time,  they  have  been 
proven  wrong.  It  would  be  naive  to 
think  America  can  ever  become  self- 
sufficient  in  energy,  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  understand  that  we  have 
major,  untapped  energy  assets  and  op- 
tions that  can  cushion  our  dangerous 
reliance  on  oil  fi-om  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And  Mr.  President,  when  you  realize 
that  in  1990  America  spent  $65  billion 
on  Imported  energy,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  powerful  economic  and  secu- 
rity incentives  for  policies  that  empha- 
size conservation  and  greater  domestic 
production. 

The  administration  has  had  a  year 
and  a  half  to  ponder  the  options  on  en- 
ergy policy.  They  have  undertaken  a 
mighty  labor  and  produced  a  mouse. 
There  has  probably  never  been  a  time 
when  the  importance  of  energy  policy 
has  been  so  apparent  to  all  Americans. 
I  hope  that  this  crisis  will  compel  us  to 
move  forward,  together,  beyond  the 
tight,  artificial,  politically  benign  con- 
straints of  the  administration's  na- 
tional energy  strategy  and  seek  some 
honest  answers  to  the  urgent  energy 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

So  they  are  holding  back,  unwilling 
to  commit  their  capital  in  such  an  un- 
certain price  environment. 

Of  course  there  Is  a  way  to  provide 
price  stability  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion over  the  long  run  and  possibly  to 
generate  new  revenues.  We  could  enact 
a  price  floor  for  oil,  enforced  with  a 
variable  import  fee.  Prof.  Bill  Fischer, 
the  highly  respected  energy  authority 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin, 
has  done  studies  that  suggest  a  $20 
floor  price  will  increase  domestic  pro- 
duction by  520,000  barrels  a  day  over  5 
years.  That  additional  production 
would  save  us  $10  million  a  day  on  im- 
ports and  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  America's  energy  security. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  f^om  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
under  the  previous  order. 


THE  AMERICAN  MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  American  mining  industry  was  at- 
tacked. Using  a  western  term,  "bush- 
whacked"— we  were  ambushed. 

I  am  here  today  to  defend  one  of 
America's  finest  industries.  But  I 
guess,  using  the  words  of  Will  Rogers,  I 


think  we  can  put  this  in  the  proper  per- 
siwctive. 

Win  Rogers  said.  "There  is  no  credit 
to  being  a  comedian  when  you  have  the 
whole  Government  working  for  you. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  report  the  facts. 

I  don't  even  have  to  exaggerate,"  he 
said.  Today  I  do  not  even  have  to  exag- 
gerate. I  am  going  to  report  the  facts. 

From  1980  to  1984,  the  United  States 
imported  about  7  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  gold  for  jewelry,  electronic  equip- 
ment, the  defense  industry,  medical 
supplies.  From  1985  to  1989,  the  United 
States  had  dropped  its  imports  to  only 
$2  billion.  From  1990  to  1994,  part  of 
which,  1  year,  is  gone,  it  is  estimated 
we  will  have  an  $8  billion  surplus. 

So  we  have  gone,  in  a  period  of  a  dec- 
axle,  from  a  deficit  of  $7  billion  to  a  net 
exporter  of  $8  billion — a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments,  Mr.  President.  This 
is  refreshing. 

Is  not  it  great  that  we  have  an  Amer- 
ican industry  which  is  now  exporting? 
It  is  not  an  industry  that  is  part  of  a 
great  decline  of  American  industry.  No. 
It  is  a  new  exporter.  During  the  1980'8, 
gold  production  increased  nine  times. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  industry 
that  has  not  come  as  a  result  of  the 
Japanese  putting  money  into  America. 
It  is  not  a  result  of  the  Germans  taking 
our  technology  like  they  did  magnetic 
levltation.  No.  It  is  something  which 
has  been  done  with  American  ingenu- 
ity, figuring  a  better  way  to  get  the 
minerals  out  of  the  land.  There  has 
been  great  progress  nuide. 

I  can  remember  a  young  man  that  I 
went  to  high  school  with,  someone  who 
is  now  a  Ph.D.  who  developed  a  new 
method  of  extracting  gold  f^m  ore.  As 
a  result  of  that,  the  value  of  the  gold 
has  80  sigmificantly  increased  that  you 
can  mine  profitably.  That  is  why  this 
industry  is  so  important — because 
American  ingenuity  is  again  coming  to 
the  forefiront.  It  is  an  industry  where 
we  are  using  Americans  to  develop  an 
American  product,  namely  our  ore. 

In  the  1990's  we  are  going  to  pass  the 
Soviet  Union  in  gold  production.  Right 
now  the  United  States  is  third  in  order 
of  production.  South  AlMca,  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States.  We  are 
going  to  pass  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
very  quickly. 

Let  us  talk  about  jobs  in  this  indus- 
try that  was  so  maligned  yesterday.  In 

II  years  we  have  gone  trom  6,000  people 
directly  employed  in  the  mining  indus- 
try to  well  over  20,000  directly  em- 
ployed. Indirect  employment  has  gone 
from  15.000  to  about  80.000.  This  is  a 
huge  industry  we  now  have  in  America 
today. 

These  jobs.  Mr.  President,  are  not 
like  the  jobs  being  created  by  McDon- 
ald's. Arby's,  Burger  King,  and  service- 
type  jobs. 

These  are  good  jobs,  jobs  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  understands  are  try- 
ing to  be  hung  onto  in  his  own  State, 
jobs  that  are  skilled  jobs.  Most  people 


who  are  not  familiar  with  mining  think 
that  miners  are  unskilled  jieople.  Some 
of  the  most  skilled  workmen  we  have 
in  America  are  miners.  That  is  true, 
Mr.  President,  in  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  minerals  industry  in 
recenty  years.  These  are  good  jobs. 
These  are  skilled  jobs.  These  are  good 
paying  jobs. 

People  not  only  work  to  get  the  gold 
out  of  the  ground,  but  people  have  to 
provide  equipment  for  them  to  get  gold 
out  of  the  groimd.  When  my  father 
worked  in  the  mines,  even  then  In  un- 
derground small  mines,  you  needed 
good  equipment,  such  as  jackhammers 
and  compressors.  But  now  the  equli>- 
ment  is  much  bigger.  You  have  trucks 
that  you  could  not  get  two  of  in  this 
Chamber,  huge  trucks.  You  have  earth- 
moving  equipment  that  Is  necessary. 
huge  hoists,  huge  comjH^ssors,  cranes. 
All  this  equipment  is  now  being  manu- 
factured for  use  in  the  American  min- 
ing industry. 

There  was  talk  yesterday  about  the 
taxpayers  that  get  nothing.  Well,  there 
could  not  be  anything  further  ftam  the 
truth.  We  hear  a  lot  now  about  the  Pa- 
triot missiles.  But  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  we  need  metals  and  minerals 
to  make  the  Patriot  missile.  Just  two 
that  I  mentioned  are  gold  and  tita- 
nium. But  for  those,  we  could  not  have 
Patriot  missiles,  the  space  program, 
the  computer  industry,  or  the  building 
industry. 

There  is  also  a  more  direct  royalty,  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  royalties,  paid 
the  taxpayers.  These  are  In  the  form  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  mining  industry. 
These  taxes  levied  against  the  jireclous 
metals  industry  include  property  taxes, 
mining  specific  taxes;  for  example,  sev- 
erance taxes,  net  proceeds  taxes,  sales 
and  use  taxes.  State  income  taxes.  We 
have  talked  about  the  taxes  that  must 
be  paid  on  the  equipment  used  In  these 
mines.  These  taxes,  in  just  the  five 
largest  producing  States,  amounted  to 
approximately  $130  million  in  1990 
alone,  Mr.  President,  which  is  not  a 
bad  royalty  for  the  precious  metals  in- 
dustry. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  elabo- 
rate on  a  statement  that  I  made  yes- 
terday, and  following  with  the  es- 
teemed chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, a  man  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  try  to  make  the  United  States  a 
competitive  country.  The  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Conmilttee  just  finished  a 
statement  on  this  floor,  tjtlklng  about 
a  long-term  energy  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
statement  of  the  finance  chairman, 
that  we  need  to  have  a  long-term,  rea- 
sonable energy  policy.  But,  BIr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  remember  coming  back  here 
in  1974. 1  had  never  seen  a  long  gas  line. 
I  saw  it  in  1974  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington. They  were  lined  up  for  blocks. 
We  finally  got  them  in  Nevada  a  few 
months  later.  Since  that  time,  we  still 
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have  done  nothing:  to  develop  a  long- 
term  enersry  policy. 

Well,  it  iB  important,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  recognize  that  we  also  need  a 
lonsr-term  mineral  policy  in  this  coun- 
try. We  do  not  have  one,  and  we  should 
have  one.  As  I  mentioned  with  the  Pa- 
triot missile,  that  is  only  one  weapon 
system  that  the  minerals  industry  Is 
critical  to. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  es- 
tablishing a  long-term  mineral  policy 
and,  in  effect,  we  are  trying  to  do  that. 
I  have  worked  in  the  other  body,  and 
now  in  this  body,  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  President,  in  his  budget 
this  year,  has  finally  given  some  rec- 
ognition to  the  National  Critical  Mate- 
rials Council  that  was  established  sev- 
eral years  ago.  In  this  year's  budget, 
the  administration  has  requested 
money  for  that  program.  Congress  has 
put  money  in  it,  but  it  has  always  been 
over  the  objections  of  the  President. 

We  now  have  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  agreeing  that  we  need  a 
long-term  mineral  policy,  and  they  are 
going  to  do  it  through  the  National 
Critical  Materials  Council.  What  the 
Council  is  doing  is  trying  to  establish  a 
long-term  mineral  policy,  because  we 
need  one.  We  are  too  dependent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Council,  on  foreign 
countries.  Let  me  run  over  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  to  import  Into  this 
coimtry.  For  example,  we  have  to  im- 
port some  75  percent  of  the  chromium 
that  Is  used  in  this  country.  This  is  a 
mineral  essential  to  the  construction 
and  noanufacture  of  automobiles,  air- 
craft, furnaces,  and  even  stainless 
steel.  Cobalt;  95  percent  of  all  cobalt  is 
Imported.  Cobalt  is  crucial  to  many 
different  things,  such  as  jet  engrlnes, 
tool  building,  and  oil  refining.  The 
town  where  I  went  to  high  school  In 
Nevada  is  a  community  that  was  devel- 
oped during  the  war  because  of  the 
manganese  that  was  used  there.  Many 
of  our  weapons  systems  need  man- 
ganese. One  hundred  percent  of  it  is 
now  imported.  Platinum,  which  is  vital 
to  chemical  processing  and  petroleum 
refining;  92  percent  is  imported.  Most 
of  it,  Mr.  President,  comes  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ftom  South  Africa. 

We  have,  I  think,  for  once  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  this  country,  a  program 
to  get  our  minerals  industry  in  line. 
Yet,  we  have  a  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  f^m  Arkansas  yester- 
day demeaning  the  mining  industry. 
and  that  is  wrong.  You  see,  if  we  take 
gold  as  an  example,  gold  is  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  11  States,  the 
States  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Soath  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  there  are  other  States 
that  produce  almost  40,000  ounces  of 
gold  each  year.  This  Is  an  industry  that 
in  the  year  1990  produced  almost  10 
million  ounces  of  gold.  That  does  not 
take    into    consideration    the    large 


amount  of  silver  that  was  also  pro- 
duced. 

There  were  statements  made  on  this 
floor,  and  the  word  "scam"  was  used 
yesterday.  Let  us  not  go  into  a  lot  of 
detail,  but  just  to  show  you  that  we 
should  do  a  better  job  of  checking  the 
facts  when  we  talk  about  things  like 
scams.  The  Sierra  Club;  I  think  you 
can  say  what  you  want  about  them,  but 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  question 
the  credentials  of  the  Sierra  Club  being 
an  environmental  group.  They  recently 
presented  an  award  to  a  company  in 
Nevada,  Viceroy  Gold,  for  constructing 
a  great  gold  separation  process.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  Viceroy 
Gold  has  received  numerous  other 
awards.  Why?  Because,  for  example, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
spent  hours  on  this  floor  talking  about 
preserving  battle  sites  during  the  Civil 
War.  We  in  Nevada  do  not  have  Civil 
War  battle  sites,  but  we  have  historical 
things  that  we  want  preserved.  How- 
ever, in  Nevada,  we  were  not  able  to 
get  Congress  to  appropriate  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  buy  these  sites;  but 
we  did  get  Viceroy  Gold  to  preserve  an 
institution  we  are  proud  of,  and  that  is 
the  home  of  Rex  Bell  and  Clara  Bow, 
probably  the  most  famous  actress  ever 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Clara  Bow  had  a  ranch  7  miles  from  my 
hometown  of  Searchlight.  Viceroy  Gold 
made  this  part  of  the  national  historic 
monuments.  People  go  there  without 
paying  and  visit  this  very  unique  ranch 
house  that  was  built  during  the  1930's, 
during  the  heyday  of  Rex  Bell  and 
Clara  Bow.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  preserving 
an  endangered  species  called  the  desert 
tortoise,  a  turtle,  as  many  refer  to 
them.  They  have  made  available  a 
large  area  of  land,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres,  in  which  to  place  these 
desert  tortoises  to  preserve  them.  This 
is  Viceroy  Gold,  one  of  the  "scam  art- 
ists" as  referred  to  yesterday. 

Echo  Bay  Mines  is  in  or  near  Haw- 
thorne, NV.  Here  in  this  Congress  we 
are  familiar  with  Hawthorne  because  it 
is  the  largest  ammunition  storage 
depot  in  the  world.  While  it  may  not 
have  had  that  distinction  during  the 
last  few  years,  for  50  years  it  was  the 
largest  ammunition  depot  In  the  world. 
But  right  outside  Hawthorne,  NV,  is  a 
mine,  the  Borealis  mine.  The  parent 
company.  Echo  Bay  Mines,  recently  re- 
ceived a  Governors  award  for  restora- 
tion of  an  area  back  to  almost  new.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  If,  in  fact, 
there  has  ever  been  a  mine  there.  It 
was  a  big  open-pit  mine. 

I  could  go  on  with  other  examples  of 
how  the  mining  industry  has  done  their 
job,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  not  scam  art- 
ists. 

Nevada,  California,  all  these  States 
that  I  have  mentioned  that  are  mining 
States  have  strong  reclamation 
projects  and  reclamation  laws.  But  I 
would  like  to  think,  and  say  a  word. 


that  in  listening  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yesterday,  I  was  struck 
by  his  Indignation  over  what  he  consid- 
ered the  giveaway  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
under  the  1872  mining  law.  He  claims 
this  law  costs  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  were  debat- 
ing the  1990  Agriculture  Act  last  year, 
I  did  not  sense  the  same  indignation  at 
the  S53  billion  cost  of  the  agricultural 
bill.  Tliat  cost  the  American  taxpayers, 
and  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  voted  in  favor  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

In  fact,  when  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment to  take  away  subsidies  from  the 
fat-cat  farmers  of  this  country,  that  is 
14,000  farmers  whose  average  income  is 
almost  $800,000  a  year,  some  14,000 
farmens,  when  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  not  allow  those  fat-cat  farmers  Gov- 
ernment subsidies— welfare  payments— 
my  friend  voted  against  that  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  have 
eliminated  subsidies— I  repeat— to  the 
richest  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
farmers  In  this  country. 

While  the  Senator  is  outraged  that 
maybe  miners  in  Nevada  are  not  pay- 
ing enough  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore and  produce  minerals,  it  does  not 
seem  to  bother  him  that  some  of  the 
richest  farmers  in  Arkansas  received 
direct  subsidy  payments  from  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Another  irony  of  the  argiunent  is 
that  while  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
thinks  we  should  increase  the  barrier 
for  exploration  of  production  by  Ameri- 
ca's hard-rock  miners,  he  supports  pro- 
grams that  pay  American  farmers,  in- 
cluding Arkansas  farmers,  not  to 
produce. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  some  of  the 
other  problems  we  have  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  because  of  time  not  per- 
mitting, but  I  have  not  forgotten  about 
the  action  taken  on  this  floor  as  it  re- 
lates to  chicken  farmers  and  how,  in 
fact,  tihe  accoimting  laws  of  this  coun- 
try were  changed  by  Congress  to  pro- 
tect big  chicken  farmers. 

Let  us  talk  also  about  land  patents. 
We  had  a  debate  here  last  year  about 
land  oatents.  The  good  guys  won,  but 
only  by  two  votes.  But  there  is  a  hue 
and  ciy  that  mineral  patents  are  some- 
how bad. 

There  must  be  an  education  take 
place  as  to  land  patents.  Mineral  pat- 
ents, for  those  that  exist,  we  can  take 
care  of  those.  Let  us  look  at  how  much 
it  costs.  It  takes  an  average  of  over  4 
years  to  get  a  mineral  patent.  The 
costs  are  significant.  The  average  cost 
per  acre  to  get  a  land  patent  is  over 
$3,000.  This  is  made  up  of  S50,000  for 
mining  claims  recordation.  The  patent 
process  then  goes  for  over  $100,000.  And 
then,  remember,  finding  minerals  on 
land,  you  must  prove  it  to  the  agency, 
the  Forest  Service,  BLM.  You  must 
prove  there  are  minerals  on  that  land. 
You  oannot  just  go  out  and  say  there 
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are  minerals  on  that  land.  Exploration 
must  have  taken  place. 

As  I  indicated,  the  averasre  cost  per 
acre  on  a  patent  mining  claim— that  is 
low,  low— is  $1,000  to  $5,000  an  acre. 
Just  over  half  of  the  estimated  cost  per 
acre  comes  up  to  over  $3,000. 

So,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  get  a 
mineral  patent.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  mineral  patents  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  patents  given  by  this 
country.  Since  we  have  been  a  country. 
3  percent  of  public  lands  have  been  pat- 
ented. There  have  been  agricultural 
patents,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  But  let  us  talk  facts.  Agricultural 
patents  make  up  25  percent  of  all  the 
patents  that  have  been  given  on  land; 
railroads.  8  percent;  States,  29  percent. 
Again,  I  repeat,  mineral  patents  are  3 
percent;  by  far  the  smallest. 

You  see,  when  you  are  talking  about 
a  mineral  patent,  you  are  talking 
about  a  business  decision.  You  are 
talking  about  a  decision  as  to  process- 
ing a  resource.  You  need  heavy  capital 
investment,  and  you  also  have  to  bor- 
row money.  And  it  is  tougher  to  borrow 
money  if  you  do  not  own  the  land,  and 
that  is  in  fact  what  a  patent  does. 

My  friend  from  Arkansas  said  yester- 
day it  is  the  attitude  of  the  mining 
company  that  determines  the  extent  to 
which  the  environment  is  protected. 
That  is  simply  not  factual.  The  ELM  is 
controlled  by  FLPMA,  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act.  and 
NEPA,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  These  laws  require  mineral 
exploration  and  development  to  be  con- 
ducted in  an  orderly  manner  that  en- 
sures the  protection  of  nonmineral  val- 
ues. 

The  BLM  has  a  bonding  process. 
They  were  late  in  developing  one.  but 
they  have  one.  States  have  require- 
ments, as  I  have  already  indicated.  For 
example,  there  are  now  Federal  and 
States  laws  requiring  cyanide  and 
other  leachates  to  have  100  percent 
bonding — It  is  mandatory — of  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  cleanup. 

My  friend  firom  Arkansas  harps  on 
the  OAO  about  these  outlandish  things. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  statements 
made  yesterday  about  GAO  and  their 
report.  But  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice reported  illegal  occupancy  as  0.24 
percent.  That  means  99.76  i)ercent  of 
the  occupancies  on  these  lands  are  OK. 
We  are  talking  about  a  problem  which 
relates  to  0.24  percent  of  all  that  work 
done. 

And  if  there  is  a  problem  with  that 
0.24  percent,  we  can  fix  it  without  vio- 
lating this  law.  which  is  now  making 
us  a  net  exporter  of  gold  and  Is  also  al- 
lowing the  National  Critical  Materials 
Council  to  develop  a  long-term  process 
with  chrome,  platinum,  cobalt,  and 
manganese. 

In  1990.  I  talked  about  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  in  taxes  that  the 
States  have  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
mining  industry.  Now,  it  seems  that 


my  friend  from  Arkansas  wants  more 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  never  seen  a  tax  they  did  not 
like.  But  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  mining  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  great  industry.  It  is  an  indus- 
try that  allows  us  to  be  competitive  on 
a  worldwide  basis. 

And  we  have  to  also  understand  that 
we  cannot  take  for  granted  that  the 
mining  industry  is  going  to  remain 
strong.  Because  of  what  States  are 
doing,  and  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing  with  the  mischievous 
stuff,  like  my  firiend  from  Arkansas,  we 
now  have  mining  companies  looking  at 
other  places,  such  as  Indonesia  and 
South  America.  And  they  are.  in  fact, 
now  processing  large  amounts  of  min- 
erals in  those  other  countries.  Why? 
Because  it  is  cheaper  to  operate.  There 
may  not  be  the  richness  of  the  ore.  but 
it  is  cheaper  to  operate,  so  they  are 
willing  to  take  those  chances. 

So  if  there  are  problems.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  mining  industry,  let  us  fix 
them;  let  us  not  destroy  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's great  businesses. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


A  DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  hanging 
in  a  local  National  Guard  office  in  my 
State  is  a  very  moving  poem  written 
by  a  young  Vermonter.  16-year-old 
Sarah  Amell. 

Millions  of  us  watch  this  war  on  tele- 
vision day  after  day.  Few  have  put  Into 
words  the  feelings  we  have  about  the 
pictures  we  see  as  effectively  as  this 
young  Vermonter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Desert  Storm 
(By  Sarah  Amell.  age  16) 
Like  a  cyclone  rolling  across  the  sand. 
Your  voice  Is  heard  througrhout  the  land. 
You  broke  on  a  dark  and  fateful  mom; 
You  are  the  thunder  of  a  desert  storm. 
Electric  fire,  balUsOc  ll^ht 
Illuminates  the  Persian  night. 
Out  of  technology  you  were  bom; 
You  are  the  lightning  of  a  desert  storm. 
In  a  deluge  red  rain  will  fall 
Your  losses  are  deeply  felt  by  all. 
The  price  of  peace  is  bloodily  borne; 
You  are  the  flood  of  a  desert  storm. 
You  carry  destruction  in  your  gale. 
Ironically  insuring  that  peace  will  prevail. 
Your  gusts  are  keeping  freedom  warm; 
You  are  the  winds  of  a  desert  storm. 
You've  been   building  up  strength  for  Hve 

months  now. 
We  knew  it  would  happen  but  we  didn't  know 

how. 
Even  though  we  had  all  been  warned; 
We  were  still  surprised  by  the  desert  storm. 
You  are  the  finest,  the  best  of  the  best; 
Now  you  are  facing  the  ultimate  test. 
Always  remember  the  red.  white  and  blue. 
America  is  proud  of  you. 


THE  MURDER  OF  DAN  HOTZ:  A  1- 
YEAR  RETROSPECTIVE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
19  months  ago.  today,  a  young  man  lost 
his  life  in  Washington,  DC.  Dan  Hot* 
refused  to  jrield  to  an  armed  robber 
outside  his  Capitol  Hill  home.  The  im- 
pact of  Dan's  death  is  still  being  felt; 
by  his  family  and  friends  In  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota;  his  neighborhood  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  the  Senate  com- 
munity. Dan's  death  is  a  reminder  to 
all  of  us  of  our  own  responsibility  to 
find  solutions  to  society's  ills. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  St.  John's  maga- 
zine, the  publication  of  the  alumni  of- 
fice of  St.  John's  University. 
Collegeville,  MN.  Dan  was  remembered 
by  Michael  Holscher.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD  as  notice  that  Dan's  life 
and  death  have  not  been  forgotten. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alumnus  Dan  Hotz's  Murder:  a  1-Year 

Retrospective 

(By  Michael  Holscher  '89) 

On  July  21,  1989.  Washington,  D.C.  recorded 
its  243rd  murder  of  that  year.  It  was  a  grim 
milestone  down  Washington's  bloody  road  to 
a  record  438  homicides. 

The  victim  was  23-year-old  Daniel  Hoti,  a 
native  of  Omaha.  Neb.,  who  had  moved  to 
Washington  only  10  days  earlier.  Just  weeks 
after  graduating  fi-om  Saint  John's  in  May. 
He  went  to  Waahlngton  to  begin  his  post-col- 
lege career  with  a  commercial  real  estate 
firm,  and  had  taken  up  residence  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  a  house  owned  by  his  31-year-old 
brother  Tom  "82,  who  also  worked  in  com- 
mercial real  estate.  Dan  Hott  still  had  boxes 
to  unpack  that  fateful  Friday,  when  he  was 
gunned  down  in  front  of  his  new  home  during 
a  street  robbery. 

Around  9  p.m.  that  evening,  after  finishing 
his  first  week  on  the  Job,  Hotz  was  at  home 
readying  himself  for  an  evening  out  with  his 
brother  and  several  friends,  including  his 
rooRunate  Mike  McFadden.  27,  an  Omaha  na- 
tive who  moved  to  the  District  only  days 
after  Dan. 

According  to  Tom  Hotc,  his  brother  had  in- 
vited a  young  woman  fMend  who  was  arriv- 
ing on  the  subway  around  9:15.  and  since  Dan 
didn't  want  her  to  have  to  walk  the  several 
blocks  from  the  station  to  his  house,  he  of- 
fered to  pick  her  up.  He  left  home  shortly 
after  9,  hopped  into  his  1985  Mazda,  and  took 
off  for  the  subway  station.  At  the  time,  Tom 
was  upstairs  unpacking  his  own  belongings, 
which  he  was  In  the  process  of  moving  ftt>m 
another  of  his  properties,  an  apartment  a 
short  distance  away.  McFadden  was  down- 
stairs in  the  living  room  with  foar  others 
waiting  for  Dan  to  return. 

Ten  minutes  after  he  left  Dan  was  back 
with  his  friend.  As  they  turned  onto  his 
street,  according  to  police,  both  noticed  two 
black  youths,  wearing  baseball  caps  and  dark 
clothing  sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  a  houae 
next  to  Dan's.  Dan  parked  his  car  across  the 
street  from  his  house.  He  and  his  (Mend  On- 
ished  the  conversation  they  were  bavins, 
opened  their  doors  and  stepped  out. 

No  sooner  had  they  emerged  from  the  car, 
when  the  two  youths  approached  them  and 
demanded  their  money — one  oonftonUag 
Dan,  the  other  his  fMend.  The  firiend,  whose 
name  has  been  withheld  by  police,  looked 
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quickly  to  Dan  to  see  how  he  would  respond. 
When  the  youth  facing  him  asked  again  for 
talB  money.  Dan  said.  "No  way,"  and  tried  to 
brush  off  the  would-be  robber. 

Suddenly,  two  shots  rang  out. 

Police  say  Dan's  fHend  threw  her  wallet  to 
the  ground  instantly,  and  one  of  the  two  as- 
sailants grabbed  it  before  fleeing  with  the 
other  down  a  dark  alley.  Dan's  friend  rushed 
Into  the  house  and  screamed,  "Dan's  been 
shot!"  McFadden  scrambled  to  the  phone  to 
report  the  shooting  to  the  911  emergency  op- 
erator, while  Tom  and  the  others  ran  to  the 
street. 

They  found  Dan  lying  face-up  near  the 
curb  in  trout  of  his  house,  where  he  had  col- 
lapsed after  struggling  across  the  street  irom 
his  car.  He  was  lapsing  in  and  out  of  con- 
sciousness. 

"There  were  already  100  people  standing 
around  outside  trying  to  find  out  what  had 
happened,"  remembers  Tom  Hotz.  "When  I 
got  out  there,  I  thought  [Dan]  was  dead.  He 
was  laying  on  his  back,  his  face  white,  and 
he  was  unconscious,  then  he  started  shaking. 
having  convulsions  and  gurgling  .  .  .  His 
lungs  were  already  filing  with  blood. 

"It  was  a  nightmare  ...  It  was  as  if  nature 
had  been  disturbed.  There  was  no  order  to 
anything." 

When  McFadden  came  outside  and  saw 
Dan,  he  was  shocked.  "I  remember  kneeling 
down  next  to  Dan's  body  and  saying  a  pray- 
er, and  I  had  this  really  sick  feeling.  It's 
hard  to  describe."  anid  McFadden.  "It  was 
an  overwhelming  feeling  of  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness, but  not  Just  for  Dan.  I  had  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  for  whoever  it  was  that  shot  him.  I 
remember  thinking,  'They  don't  even  under- 
stand the  pain  they've  caused  a  huge  number 
of  people.  They  don't  even  know  the  number 
of  people  they've  affected' ". 

Within  minutes  the  aonbulance  arrived. 
Dan  had  regained  consciousness,  and  while 
paramedics  lifted  him  into  the  ambulance. 
Tom  climbed  into  the  front  seat  to  ride  with 
him  to  D.C.  General  Hospital,  an  inner-city 
hospital  specializing  In  gunshot  wounds.  On 
the  way,  Tom  talked  with  his  brother  and 
asked  fi-equently  how  he  was  feeling.  Dan 
muttered  replies  to  the  questions,  until  para- 
medics were  forced  to  place  an  oxygen  mask 
over  his  mouth. 

As  doctors  rushed  Dan  through  the  crowd- 
ed emergency  room  into  surgery,  Tom  tele- 
phoned his  family  in  Omaha  to  break  the 
news.  Two  of  his  brothers  and  one  sister  were 
having  dinner  with  his  parents  that  evening, 
and  were  present  when  Tom's  mother  an- 
swered the  phone.  "There  was  no  easy  way  to 
say  it,"  recalls  Tom.  "I  didn't  say  anything 
except.  'Mom?  Tom.  Dan's  been  shot." 
There's  absolutely  no  other  way  to  do  it." 

As  he  waited  with  his  glrlft-iend,  Karen,  in 
the  hoaidtal  waiting  room,  Tom  continued  to 
telephone  his  family  once  every  hour  or  so. 
despite  the  fact  there  was  little  information 
about  his  brother's  condition.  When  McFad- 
den finished  helping  homicide  investigators 
at  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  he  and  other 
blends  Joined  Tom  at  the  hospital. 

"I  was  really  bummed  out  for  Tom," 
McFadden  says.  "Dan  was  my  friend  .  .  .  but 
he  was  Tom's  brother.  And  I  couldn't  even 
beflrln  to  think  how  Tom  must  have  been  feel- 
ing." 

Doctors  worked  for  hours  trying  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  the  two  bullets.  One  of 
the  ballets  had  passed  through  Dan's  stom- 
ach—a  serious,  but  not  always  mortal. 
wound.  But  the  other  bullet  smashed 
throngb  both  his  heart  and  his  lungo.  making 
the  doctors'  chances  of  saving  him  all  but 
impoeaible. 


At  about  2:30  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning, 
after  Dan  had  been  in  surgery  for  Ave  hours, 
Tom  knew  his  brother  had  died.  Nobody  had 
told  him;  he  Just  knew  it. 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  waiting  room  and  at 
one  certain  moment  I  knew  Dan  had  died," 
Tom  recalls.  "I  turned  to  Karen  and  said, 
'Dan  Just  died.  He's  dead.'  A  few  minutes 
later  the  nurse  came  in  and  said,  'Dan's  not 
doing  very  well.'  And  I  said,  'it's  all  right.  I 
already  know  he's  died." 

Later  Saturday  morning,  after  returning 
home,  Tom  and  McFadden  faced  a  steady 
stream  of  newspaper  and  television  reporters 
pursuing  the  murder  story.  But  McFadden 
admits  being  perplexed  about  why  there  was 
so  much  interest  in  it.  "I  asked  them,  'Why 
do  you  even  care?  This  is  the  243rd  murder  of 
th*  year.  Why  do  you  care  about  this  one?' 
[Washington  Post  reporter]  Michael  York  said 
that  Dan's  death  was  unusual.  He  said  there 
were  certain  things  that  shock  the  con- 
science." 

Meanwhile.  D.C.  homicide  investigators 
continued  pursuing  leads  provided  by  the 
friend  who  witnessed  the  shooting,  as  well  as 
neighborhood  residents.  Information  was 
also  received  from  others  who  were  held  up 
at  gunpoint  on  the  same  evening  and  in  the 
same  neighborhood  as  Hotz. 

Within  days,  the  clues  led  them  to  Daniel 
■atink"  Klnard,  an  18-year-old  who  lived 
only  a  block  fl'om  where  the  shooting  oc- 
curred. Kinard  eventually  implicated  Shawn 
Blair.  19.  another  local  who  had  a  substantial 
police  record,  including  drug  offenses  and 
other  felonies.  Both  were  youths  from  bro- 
ken homes,  high  school  drop-outs  without  a 
steady  Job. 

After  making  written  confessions  to  D.C. 
homicide  investigators,  Kinard  and  Blair 
were  charged  with  felony  murder  and  held 
without  bail.  Police  said  it  was  Kinard  who 
fired  the  shots,  although  Blair  was  said  to 
have  had  a  gun  as  well. 

One  of  those  who  helped  Identify  the  two 
aseailants  was  Karln  Hope,  a  23-year-old 
Minnesota  native  and  graduate  of  Bethel 
College  who  worked  in  the  Washington  office 
of  Minnesota  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  '55. 
One  hour  before  Hotz  was  shot,  Hope  and  her 
roommate  were  robbed  by  Kinard  and  Blair 
in  the  parking  lot  behind  Hope's  apartment 
building  as  she  and  her  roommate  returned 
frcm  grocery  shopping. 

Details  of  Hope's  ordeal  are  similar  to 
Hotz'a.  According  to  Hope,  she  and  her  room- 
mate saw  Kinard  and  Blair  riding  bicycles  in 
frcnt  of  the  apartment  building  before  park- 
ing their  car.  And  like  Hotz  and  his  friend, 
Hope  and  her  roommate  were  accosted  as 
they  emerged  from  their  car — Kinard  con- 
fronting Hope,  Blair  her  roommate. 

Perhaps  the  critical  difference  was  that 
Hope  and  her  roommate  could  clearly  see  the 
guns  being  wielded  by  their  assailants.  They 
both  handed  over  their  cash.  "I  was  in  an 
unreal  state  of  mind,"  remembers  Hope  a 
year  later.  "I  kept  thinking.  'This  is  a 
dream.  This  isn't  happening'." 

Hotz's  death  sent  shock  waves  through  his 
neighborhood  across  the  District  and 
through  much  of  the  country.  For  the  people 
la  his  neighborhood— only  blocks  from  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  but  an  even  shorter  distance 
from  an  economically  depressed  area  where 
serious  crimes  are  a  nightly  occurrence — the 
murder  was  a  frightening  indicator  of  how 
close  they  were  living  to  a  virtual  war  zone. 
For  citizens  throughout  the  District,  who 
read  about  the  senseless  killing  on  the  firont 
page  of  The  Washington  Post  and  watched  the 
aftermath  on  the  television  news,  it  was  a 
startling  reminder  of  Just  how  bad  the  vio- 


lence is  their  city  had  become.  And  in  many 
places  Around  the  country— where  stories  ap- 
peared In  USA  Today  and  many  other  news- 
papers-^many  Americans  read  with  dismay 
the  grim  truth  about  their  nation's  capital. 

Few  places  were  as  shocked  and  saddened 
by  Hot$'8  death  as  Omaha,  where  he  was  bom 
and  raised  as  the  youngest  of  nine  children, 
and  Saint  John's,  where  he  had  left  his  mark 
as  an  outgoing,  caring,  honest,  and  gregar- 
ious young  man  who  was  as  thoughtful  as  he 
was  energetic.  He  has  at  various  times  been 
described  as  a  "real  go-getter,"  a  "good 
guy,"  and  a  "great  (Mend."  Jay  Cutrara  '89. 
who  lived  with  Hotz  for  two  years  at  SJU. 
said  ha  always  "[made]  everyone  part  of  the 
crowd." 

Within  days  of  his  death,  more  than  1.000 
people  flocked  to  St.  Leo's  Catholic  Church 
in  Omaha  to  attend  Hotz's  funeral,  presided 
over  l|y  the  bishop  of  Omaha  and  Hotz's 
brother  Bob,  a  Jesuit  priest.  In  Minnesota 
more  ttian  250  mourners  gathered  in  St.  Paul 
to  remember  Hotz  at  a  separate  service  at^ 
tended  by  many  of  his  classmates,  teachers 
and  administrators  from  Saint  John's.  Hotz's 
neighbors  in  Washington  held  candlelight 
vigils  ftnd  neighborhood  meetings,  and  other 
memorial  services  were  held  around  the  city. 

Among  those  offering  their  condolences 
were  President  George  Bush,  who  telephoned 
Hotz's  parents  within  days  of  the  murder, 
and  Rep.  Peter  Hoagland  (D-Neb),  a  fMend  of 
the  Hotz  family  who  later  met  with  the  resi- 
dents on  Capitol  Hill  to  discuss  their  con- 
cerns in  the  aftermath  of  the  killing.  Sen. 
Durenherger  sent  a  personal  letter  to  the 
Hotz  family  in  which  he  wrote:  "1  have  been 
moved  by  the  impact  your  son's  death  has 
had  OS  the  D.C.  community.  It  is  real.  His 
loss  to  you  and  many  is  enormous.  But  nei- 
ther his  life  nor  his  death  has  been  in  vain." 

Durenberger  also  made  mention  of  Karln 
Hope.  "One  of  my  staff  was  held  up  Just  be- 
fore D»n."  he  wrote.  "She  identified  the  kill- 
er. We  are  all  involved  now  and  will  remain 

80." 

Not  everyone  in  the  Washington  commu- 
nity, however,  regarded  Hotz's  murder  as  un- 
usual and  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  atten- 
tion. Some  blacks,  noting  that  most  of  those 
killed  in  Washington  are  black  residents  in 
predominately  black  neighborhoods,  were 
outraged  that  Hotz's  killing  caused  an  up- 
roar is  the  District. 

Thete  feelings  were  given  expression  in  a 
letter  from  a  District  woman  appearing  in 
The  Washington  Post  two  weeks  after  the 
murdor.  She  wrote:  "Don't  misunderstand 
me.  What  happened  to  Daniel  Hotz  is  tragic. 
But  it  never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  the  deafen- 
ing outcry  when  a  crime  victim  is  white.  .  . 
Mindless  killings  have  taken  hundreds  of  in- 
nocent lives  in  .  .  .  predominately  black 
neighborhoods.  I  speak  for  these  citizens.  We 
have  always  been  outraged.  [But]  suddenly, 
in  tha  aftermath  of  the  Daniel  Hotz  killing, 
street  crime  is  Intolerable.  We  need  more  po- 
lice, more  protection,  more  Jails,  more 
money,  more  government." 

"[Crime  and  drugs]  have  become  an  unfor- 
tunate part  of  life  that  we  native  Washlng- 
toniaas  have  always  fought  and  have  learned 
to  livf  with.  It  is  ludicrous  and  racist  to  try 
to  relegate  these  problems  to  a  particular 
segment  of  the  community  ...  I  too  was 
robbe4  at  gunpoint  in  a  .  .  .  parking  lot  two 
years  ago,  but  I  am  alive  to  tell  about  It  be- 
cause I  did  not  foolishly  resist  or  try  to  be  a 
hero.  Bome  people  come  to  this  city  and  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  walk  around  as  though 
they  #ere  in  Norman  Rockwell  land. 

"Da  you  think  Washington  should  be  a 
'shinibg  city  on  the  hill'  Just  becasue  it  is 
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the  nation's  capital?"  the  letter  continued. 
"Orow  up.  Anyone  anjrwhere  is  a  potential 
victim  .  .  .  When  someone  points  a  gun  In 
your  face,  you  cooperate.  People  must 
choose  their  fights  carefully. 

"Daniel  Hots  has  his  posthumous  honor.  I 
have  my  life." 

The  writer  of  that  letter  wasn't  the  only 
person  who  complained.  Anger  surfaced  on 
television  shows  and  in  street  conversations 
as  well.  And  one  Georgetown  law  student  re- 
calls a  class  in  which  Georgetown  professor 
and  longtime  civil  rights  activist  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  who  was  recently  elected  as 
District  delegate  to  Congress,  used  reaction 
to  the  Hotz  murder  as  "a  perfect  example"  of 
racism  among  the  media  and  the  criminal 
Justice  system. 

Dr.  Bill  MacDonald,  professor  of  sociology 
and  deputy  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  at  Georgetown 
University,  believes  that  Hotz's  response  to 
his  robber  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  his  murder  as  anything  else. 

"That  kind  of  response — to  sort  of  stand  up 
and  stand  for  your  principles — can  get  you 
killed  real  quickly,  and  people  In  this  city 
know  that."  MacDonald  says.  "People 
around  [Washington]  make  a  point  of  carry- 
ing mugging  money  with  them.  You  don't  go 
out  without  enough  money  to  satisfy  a  per- 
son that  might  mug  you.  People  who  have 
this  urban  mentality  are  surprised  by  what 
hai>pen8  to  people  who  respond  the  way  Dan 
did." 

"None  of  this  is  to  say  we  condone  crime 
or  are  complacent  about  it,"  MacDonald  ex- 
plains. "But  that's  what  we  live  with  here. 
You  never  accept  a  wrongful  death,  but  liv- 
ing in  the  urban  areas,  you  come  to  expect 
things  as  part  of  the  price  you  pay  for  living 
there." 

Today  more  than  500  days  and  570  homi- 
cides later,  there  are  still  those  who  have 
differing  perspectives  about  Dan  Hotz's  mur- 
der and  the  outragre  it  caused.  Even  though 
many  have  forgotten  Hotz's  name,  there  are 
many  others  who  still  recall  "that  young 
guy  liwm  Omaha."  For  Tom  Hotz,  Mike 
McFadden  and  Karin  Hope,  however,  the  kill- 
ing remains  an  inexplicable  tragedy. 

Two  weeks  after  Hotz's  funeral,  McFadden 
returned  to  Washington  to  begin  classes  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  but  he 
arrived  at  the  house  he  had  shared  with  Hotz 
to  discover  that  it  had  been  burglarized 
while  he  was  gone.  His  television,  a  stereo 
and  watch  his  grandfather  had  given  him 
were  all  missing.  "I  Just  thought,  'Nothing 
like  kicking  a  guy  when  he's  down',"  he 
says. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  Within  days 
of  his  return,  during  a  bike  ride  through  his 
neighborhood,  McFadden  witnessed  two  men 
shoving  an  elderly  man  into  the  man's  home 
during  a  robbery.  McFadden  Jumped  off  his 
bicycle  and  ran  toward  the  house.  But  when 
he  got  to  the  doorway,  he  troie. 

"I  don't  think  I  would  have  stopped  if  Dan 
hadn't  been  killed,"  McFadden  says.  "I 
doubt  I  would've  even  thought  about  guns." 

McFadden  left  the  house  and  called  police 
f^om  a  neighbor's  home,  but  the  police  didn't 
arrive  in  time.  The  robbers  escaped  and  the 
elderly  man  had  been  beaten. 

After  that  incident,  McFadden  decided  he 
had  enougrh  of  Capitol  Hill  and  moved  to 
northwest  Washington,  to  a  safer  neighbor- 
hood. But  the  crimes  didn't  stop.  Lees  than  a 
week  later,  McFadden's  mountain  bike  was 
stolen  troia  in  tront  of  the  Georgetown  Law 
Center. 

"I  talked  to  Tom  a  lot  in  the  weeks  after 
the  funeral,  and  it  seems  like  every  time  he 


called  I  told  him  about  a  robbery  or  some 
crime  I'd  seen,"  lioFadden  recalls  humor- 
ously. "He  started  calling  me  'Taint'.  Every 
time  I'd  talk  with  him  he'd  say,  'Well,  what 
hapi>ened  today?" 

Out  of  ftnstration,  McFadden  decided  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  fellow  law  students  in  an 
effort  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  Increase 
their  awareness  of  crime.  "Of  the  2,000  stu- 
dents at  the  Law  Center,  it  seemed  like  no 
one  had  ever  had  anything  worse  than  a  car 
theft,"  McFadden  explains.  "Many  of  them 
felt  as  if  they  had  a  shield  of  invincibility." 

McFadden  says  he  wanted  to  use  the  letter 
to  make  the  threat  more  personal. 

"I  had  a  bad  day  today,"  he  wrote.  "First 
my  bike  got  stolen  trom  in  ftvnt  of  the  Law 
Center.  I  then  walked  to  my  Capitol  Hill  res- 
idence to  find  an  ambulance  bill  addressed  to 
my  old  roommate  Dan  Hotz.  Dan  Hotz  was 
the  243rd  murder  victim  in  DC  this  year. 

".  .  .  This  letter  isn't  easy  to  write,  but  It 
would  be  harder  on  me  not  to  write  it.  In  try- 
ing to  make  sense  out  of  things,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  will  never  know  why 
Dan  was  shot.  But  I  do  know  that  I  have  re- 
sponsibility to  do  whatever  I  can  to  ensure 
that  tragedies  like  Dan's  don't  happen 
again." 

McFadden  has  since  moved  back  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  is  living  only  blocks  away  from  his 
former  home  there.  He  says  Hotz's  murder 
has  deepened  his  social  convictions.  "I've 
gained  a  much  better  understanding  of  why 
things  happen  here  .  .  .,"  McFadden  ex- 
plains. "Not  necessarily  an  understanding  of 
Dan's  death,  but  about  the  city  in  general." 

"It's  amazing  how  much  [the  old  neighbor- 
hood] has  changed.  It's  strengthened  the 
bond.  They  now  have  occasional  meetings 
and  there's  much  more  dialogue  there." 

On  the  other  hand.  McFadden  says  there 
hasn't  been  enough  change  in  the  city  in 
ways  that  really  matter.  He  notes  there  are 
nearly  90  more  murders  in  Washington  this 
year  than  at  this  point  last  year.  And  he  is 
n-ustrated  by  continuing  racial  tensions  like 
the  ones  that  surfaced  after  the  Hotz  killing. 

"What's  alien  to  people  here  is  a  sense  of 
community — the  sense  of  community  we 
have  in  Nebraska." 

Karin  Hope  agrees.  A  year  after  her  own 
ordeal,  she  continues  living  in  Capitol  Hill  in 
an  apartment  only  a  few  blocks  from  where 
she  was  robbed.  (Her  roommate  has  since 
moved  to  the  Virginia  suburbs.)  Hope  says 
she's  remained  in  the  neighborhood  because 
she's  stubborn  and  doesn't  want  anything  to 
force  her  to  leave. 

"I  want  to  be  part  of  the  solution  instead 
of  simply  a  victim  of  the  in>oblem."  Hope 
says.  The  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister,  she 
has  become  more  active  in  a  non-denomina- 
tional church  near  her  home,  where  she 
works  as  a  tutor  in  the  church's  neighbor- 
hood learning  center.  "I've  always  had  those 
religious  roots  and  religious  commitments," 
she  explains.  "If  anything,  my  incident  ce- 
mented that." 

Like  McFadden,  Hope  wishes  Washington 
would  discover  the  sense  of  community  she 
left  behind  in  Minnesota,  and  insists  that 
real  change  will  only  come  when  It  does. 
"It's  tough.  I  think  It's  difficult  to  legislate 
a  sense  of  community  or  caring,  so  I  think 
it's  going  to  have  to  be  one  kid  at  a  time, 
one  family  at  a  time."  Hope  says.  "Part  of 
the  sense  of  community  is  people  taking  an 
Interest  in  other  pe<^e'8  klda  .  .  .  And  part 
of  the  problem  among  the  youth  is  that  they 
want  shortcuts  to  everything.  In  some  cases, 
that  means  crime  or  dmg-ileallng." 

When  asked  about  her  feelings  regarding 
Blair  and  Kinard,  Hope  responds  with  for- 


giveness. "I'm  not  angry,"  she  explains.  "I'm 
a  bit  confused  about  how  I  should  feel,  mU- 
ly.  I  have  a  religious  commitment  to  forgiv- 
ing i)eople  no  matter  what  they  do.  But  I 
don't  want  them  free  to  hurt  other  people.  If 
I  knew  somehow  they'd  changed,  I'd  want 
them  to  be  f^ree.  But  I  don't  know  how  I 
could  ever  know  that." 

In  early  October,  Shawn  Blair  stood  before 
a  Judge  in  D.C.  Superior  Court  and  pled 
guilty  to  second  degree  murder  in  the  death 
of  Hotz,  and  to  armed  robbery  in  the  case  of 
Hope.  He  is  scheduled  to  be  sentenced  In  Jan- 
uary 1991,  when  he  faces  a  maximum  of  life 
Imprisonment  without  parole.  Kinard's  trial, 
slated  to  begin  in  late  October,  has  been  de- 
layed until  March  18,  1991.  Both  men  remain 
in  Jail.  Blair  declined  to  be  Interviewed  tcr 
this  story. 

Tom  Hotz  was  present  in  the  courtroom, 
along  with  the  fMend  who  witnessed  Dan's 
murder,  when  Blair  entered  his  guilty  plea. 
"When  I  sat  In  the  court  room,  I  felt  sorry 
for  him."  Hotz  says.  "He's  only  30  years  old 
and  he's  going  to  Jail  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Today,  however,  Tom  has  other  things  on 
his  mind  as  well.  After  selling  a  few  of  his 
District  properties  including  the  house  his 
brother  had  lived  in,  he  and  his  fiancee  were 
married  and  have  moved  to  a  house  in  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  Tom,  who  has  lived  in 
Washington  since  1984.  continues  to  work  at 
a  commercial  real  estate  firm  in  Virginia. 

He  admits  the  past  year  has  not  been  easy, 
but  says  he  has  finally  gotten  back  into  a 
daily  routine.  "The  first  three  months  were 
like  being  lost  in  the  clouds."  he  exidalns.  "I 
didn't  do  anything  but  work.  There's  no  way 
to  describe  what  I  went  through.  I  was  Just 
stunned.  I'd  lived  here  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  tough  being  without  Dan— whether  here 
or  anywhere  else. 

"Dan  and  I  were  best  buds.  I  asked  him  to 
be  best  man  at  my  wedding  before  I  asked 
Karen  to  marry  me." 

Reflecting  on  the  past  year,  Tom  says  he 
isn't  quite  sure  how  he's  dealt  with  the  loas 
of  his  brother,  but  he  does  know  it  hasn't 
been  a  cerebral  process.  "You  don't  make 
these  choices."  he  says.  "You're  over- 
whelmed with  sadness  and  then  yon  start  to 
get  back  into  your  dally  life.  It's  like  riding 
out  a  storm  when  the  sail's  torn.  You  Just 
ride  it  out  and  hoi>e  you  make  it." 

In  Omaha,  the  Hotz  family  has  used  a  me- 
morial fUnd  set  up  after  Dan's  death  to  spon- 
sor an  "employability  program"  at  Sacred 
Heart  High  School,  a  Catholic  school  in 
Omaha's  inner  city  which  has  a  predomi- 
nately black  student  impalation.  The  pro- 
gram trains  minority  students  in  Job  skills 
with  the  goal  of  preparing  them  for  the  job 
market  both  during  and  after  high  school. 

If  tragedy  is,  as  playwright  Tom  Stoppard 
once  wrote,  when  "the  bad  ends  unhappily, 
the  good  unluckily."  then  what  happened  to 
Dan  Hotz  is  unquestionably  a  tragedy.  He 
made  his  trek  trom  Omaha  to  the  nation's 
capital  for  the  same  reason  most  young  col- 
lege graduates  do:  to  pursue  career  and  per- 
sonal opportunities  that  promise  eventual  fi- 
nancial security  and  personal  satlsfkctiOB. 

He  came  full  of  hoi>e,  looking  tor  the  good 
life.  He  left  less  than  two  weeks  later  on  an 
operating  table  at  D.C.  General  Hospital, 
after  Ave  hours  of  surgery  failed  to  repair 
the  punishment  he  endured  for  refusing  to 
give  up  his  wallet— a  wallet  containing  only 
eight  dollars. 

If  Dan  Hotz's  death  produced  any  silver 
lining  in  an  otherwise  dark  and  sorrowful 
cloud,  it  is  surely  that  this  death  served  to 
remind  Waahlngtonlans  that  there  Is  still  a 
part  of  America  where  crime  is  not  accepted 
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as  a  part  of  life,  where  murder  is  still  met 

wltb  outrstre. 
It  iB  the  part  of  the  country  where  Dan 

Hots  was  bom.  It  is  where  he  was  raised  and 

educated.  And  now,  In  a  quiet  cemetery  not 

fkr  from  his  home,  it  is  where  he  rests  in 

peace. 

(Mike  Holscher  '89  is  director  of  research  for 
Cornerstone  Associates,  Inc.,  a  strategic  is- 
sues management  firm  In  Washington.  DC. 


J  Ml 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANK  ROSE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  remember  one  of  my  dear 
fiiends.  Dr.  Frank  Rose,  who  recently 
died  following  a  long  bout  against  can- 
cer. Some  of  you  may  remember  Frank 
Rose  from  his  days  with  Cassidy  &  As- 
sociates and  University  Associates  here 
in  Washington,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  outstanding  work  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama  from 
1958  to  1969. 

Dr.  Rose  provided  the  university  with 
truly  outstanding  leadership  through 
the  tumultuous  period  during  which 
the  school  was  successfully  integrated. 
His  calm  head  and  inspiring  presence 
helped  the  university  avoid  what  could 
have  been  an  extremely  violent  time. 
Frank  Rose's  courage  in  standing  up 
against  powerful  State  leaders  aligned 
against  integration  deserve  him  a 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  this  Nation's 
"profiles  of  courage." 

In  1954.  Frank  was  named  by  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of 
the  10  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America  for  his  accomplishments  as 
president  of  Transylvania  University. 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  also  a  recipient  of 
the  award  that  year.  The  friendship 
that  Frank  developed  with  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  and  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  helped  make  the  inte- 
gration of  the  University  of  Alabama 
proceed  more  smoothly. 

Although  Frank  is  remembered  for 
this  transition,  he  also  provided  the 
catalyst  for  the  unprecedented  period 
of  growth  the  university  experienced 
under  this  presidency.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  this  10-year  expan- 
sion was  the  improvement  in  the  fac- 
ulty pay  scale  and  the  university's  en- 
dowment. At  the  same  time,  the 
school's  facilities  expanded  and  aca- 
demic standards  rose.  This  building 
program  also  included  the  development 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Huntsville 
campuses  of  the  University,  of  Ala- 
bama. The  University  of  Alabama  as  it 
iB  today  serves  as  a  lasting  legacy  to 
Dr.  Frank  Rose's  vision  of  an  impres- 
sive educational  institution. 

Many  others  remember  Frank  Rose 
for  hiring  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  to  coach 
the  football  team.  The  football  team 
achieved  athletic  success  parallel  to 
the  academic  success  seen  in  the  entire 
univereity.  During  Dr.  Rose's  tenure  as 
president,  the  university  won  three  na- 
tional football  championBhips. 

Frank  was  truly  a  southern  gen- 
tleman. He  talked  with  equal  ease  to 


awkward  ft'eshmen.  polished  professors, 
or  world  leaders  and  made  each  feel 
comfortable.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
Frank  truly  cared  about  each  of  his 
students  and  each  of  his  professors. 

Bom  in  Meridian.  MS.  Frank  Rose 
graduated  from  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity in  Lexington.  KY.  Soon  after  earn- 
ing his  doctorate  from  Lynchburg  Col- 
lege. Frank  became  the  youngest  col- 
lege president  in  the  country  when  he 
was  selected  to  head  Transylvania. 

Dr.  Rose's  activities  here  in  Washing- 
ton are  far  too  numerous  to  list  here 
but  I  want  to  mention  a  few  of  them. 
He  founded  an  extremely  important, 
nonprofit  consulting  firm  called  Uni- 
versity Associates.  This  firm  helped 
historically  black  schools  obtain  Fed- 
eral assistance.  He  also  was  a  senior 
consultant  with  Cassidy  &  Associates. 
He  gave  freely  of  himself  to  numerous 
charities  and  worthy  causes  and  his 
contributions  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Frank  Rose  was  an 
ottstanding  man  and  a  good  friend 
whose  accomplishments  will  long  bear 
testimony  to  his  devotion  and  his  vi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimus  con- 
sent that  articles  about  Dr.  Rose  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Birmingham  News,  Feb.  2,  1991] 

POR.MER  UA  President  Fra.nk  Rose  Dies  at 
70 

(By  Robin  DeMonlat 

Former  University  of  Alabama  president 
Frank  Rose,  whose  time  on  campus  spanned 
integration  and  the  arrival  of  Coach  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant,  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  70. 

Rose  took  the  reins  at  UA  in  1958,  when  he 
was  only  38  years  old  and  morale  at  the  uni- 
vsrsity  was  low  after  an  unsuccessful  at^ 
tempt  to  bring  black  students  onto  the  cam- 
pus, friends  said.  He  left  the  university  in 
19B8  to  start  a  consulting  business. 

"Frank  Rose  came  in  and  created  a  new  ex- 
citement," said  John  Blackburn,  who  was 
dean  of  men  under  Rose  and  recently  retired 
as  a  vice  president. 

Rose  was  also  optimistic,  even  though  he 
knew  what  lay  ahead  for  the  university, 
friends  said. 

"He  was  very  ambitious,  and  I  don't  think 
he  had  any  doubts  at  all,"  said  Frank 
Moody,  a  retired  Tuscaloosa  banker. 

In  1963,  the  school  was  successfully  inte- 
grated. Rose's  leadership  in  the  face  of  state 
leaders'  resistance  drew  praise. 

What  may  have  helped  was  Rose's  personal 
relationship  with  President  John  Kennedy, 
an  acquaintance  that  sprang  from  an  honor 
that  had  been  bestowed  upon  Bobby  Kennedy 
acd  Rose  together  in  1954. 

"The  president  of  the  United  States  bad 
confidence  in  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,"  Blackburn  said. 

Alabama's  political  leaders,  from  Gov. 
Qeorge  Wallace  to  the  legislators  of  the  day, 
did  not  always  share  the  same  affinity  for 
Hose. 

"He  got  along  very  well  with  them  under 
the  circumstances,"  said  Moody.  "They 
clashed— I  started  to  say  many  times — but 
they  clashed  continuously." 


David  Mathews,  who  was  a  student  and  ad- 
ministrator under  Rose  and  later  succeeded 
him.  said  Rose  had  an  Inner  moral  compass 
and  the  courage  to  follow  its  lead. 

"Without  being  heavy-handed  or  moralis- 
tic, he  had  a  keen  sense  of  what  was  right," 
Mathews  said. 

Whet  Bear  Bryant  was  accused  of  flxlng  a 
game  early  in  his  career  with  the  Crimson 
Tide,  Rose  jumped  to  Bryant's  defense  with- 
out hesitation. 

Later,  according  to  Mathews.  Bryant  told 
Rose.  "I  don't  know  if  it's  wrong  for  one  man 
to  say  to  another  man  'I  love  you.'  But  I 
really  do  love  you  for  what  you  did." 

In  later  life,  friends  recall  that  Rose, 
bound  to  a  wheelchair  and  an  oxygen  tank, 
continued  to  enjoy  his  favorite  leisure  pur- 
suit: bird  hunting. 

"How  he  managed  not  to  blow  himself  to 
kingdom  come.  I  do  not  know,"  Mathews 
said. 

Rosa  left  Alabama  in  1969  for  Washington. 
D.C.,  where  he  formed  University  Associates, 
a  firm,  that  helped  colleges,  particularly  his- 
torically black  schools,  get  federal  assist- 
ance, (aid  Mathews. 

He  also  worked  with  communities  nation- 
wide tiiat  were  in  the  process  of  integrating, 
Matherars  said. 

Rose  was  bom  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  in  1920. 
He  graduated  from  Transylvania  University 
and  tbe  Lexington  Theological  Seminary, 
and  had  worked  as  pastor  and  teacher. 

At  age  30.  be  became  the  youngest  college 
president  in  the  country,  at  Transylvania.  In 
1954.  he  was  named,  along  with  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, bne  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  in 
America  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

When  he  made  the  ambitious  leap  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  four  years  later,  he 
proved  among  other  things  to  be  an  out- 
standing fundraiser. 

Roger  Sayers,  the  current  UA  president, 
said  at  Rose:  "His  leadership  of  this  univer- 
sity spanned  a  decade  of  unparalleled  growth 
and  transformation.  During  this 
period  .  .  .  enrollment  and  financial  re- 
sources multiplied,  the  university's  plant  un- 
derwent a  significant  expansion,  and  numer- 
ous faculty  positions  were  added." 

CitlDg  the  "singular  Impact"  Rose  had  on 
the  sahool,  Sayers  directed  that  the  univer- 
sity's flags  be  flown  at  half-staff  until  the  fu- 
neral. 

The  funeral  will  be  Monday  at  1  p.m.  at 
Central  Christian  Church  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
The  family  will  also  receive  friends  Sunday 
from  (-8  p.m.  at  Morrison  Hall  at  the  Tran- 
sylvaaia  University  campus  in  Lexington. 
Mllward  Funeral  Directors  is  directing. 

Rose  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Tommye 
Rose;  two  sons.  Frank  A.  Rose.  Jr.  of  Mobile 
and  Julian  Rose  of  Texas;  two  daughters, 
Susan  Rose  Dabney  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
EllzaDeth  Barr  Rose  of  Pensacola,  Fla.;  a 
brother,  Ramon  C.  Rose  of  Dallas;  and  eight 
grandchildren. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3. 1991] 
Vrank  Rose.  Former  Pres^ent  of 

UNIVERSmr  OF  ALABAMA.  DIES 

FraOk  Anthony  Rose,  70.  a  Washington 
consultant  who  had  served  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  from  1958  to  1989, 
died  Feb.  1  at  Georgetown  University  Hos- 
pital. He  had  pneumonia  and  cancer. 

He  was  president  of  Alabama  in  1963  at  the 
tense  moment  when  that  university  was  ra- 
cially Integrated.  As  the  nation  watched. 
Alabogna's  governor,  George  C.  Wallace, 
pledged  that  the  university  would  never  be 
Integrated,  and  that  be  would  stand  In  the 
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doorway  of  the  university  if  anyone  tried  to 
enroll  blacks. 

The  federal  government  announced  that 
the  university  would  be  integrated,  even  if 
federal  troops  had  to  be  used  to  accomplish 
the  task.  Dr.  Rose,  a  political  opponent  of 
Wallace's,  announced  that  the  law  would  be 
maintained,  along  with  some  semblance  of 
dignity  and  civility.  Southem-bom  and  edu- 
cated, the  6-foot-2-inch  educator  took  on  the 
unenviable  task  of  middleman  between  fed- 
eral authorities  and  Wallace. 

Dr.  Rose  seemed  careful  not  to  take  sides 
on  racial  issues,  saying  he  was  neither  a  seg- 
regationist nor  an  integrationist.  but  a  real- 
ist. He  devoted  his  attention  to  maintaining 
peace  at  the  university. 

Due  in  no  small  part  to  his  tact  and  diplo- 
matic skills,  some  observers  said,  integra- 
tion took  place  amid  relative  calm.  Al- 
though Wallace  stood  in  his  doorway  and  had 
his  say,  federal  authorities  enrolled  black 
students  and  Dr.  Rose  was  able  to  resume  his 
usually  quiet  and  effective  work  as  a  univer- 
sity president. 

During  his  years  at  Alabama,  the  univer- 
sity's physical  plant,  faculty  size  and  endow- 
ment all  grew,  and  academic  standards  in- 
creased. However,  some  voiced  opinions  that 
Dr.  Rose,  who  was  more  the  dynamic  admin- 
istrator than  professional  scholar,  devoted 
too  much  attention  to  sports. 

He  told  critics  that  "character  is  not  built 
by  a  losing  team,"  and  brought  back  the  leg- 
endary Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  as  head  football 
coach. 

Dr.  Rose  left  Alabama  in  1969  to  become 
president  of  General  Computing  Corp.  in 
Washington.  A  short  time  later,  he  founded 
the  nonprofit  consulting  firm.  University  As- 
sociates, whose  clients  included  black  col- 
leges. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  sen- 
ior consultant  with  the  public  affaire  firm  of 
Cassidy  and  Associates  here.  Cassldy  had 
been  affiliated  with  University  Associates 
since  1964. 

Over  the  years,  he  also  had  been  active  in 
the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies,  and 
had  served  on  the  executive  committees  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Reading 
Is  Fundamental.  He  also  had  chaired  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  and  was  on  the  board  of 
the  March  of  Dimes. 

Dr.  Rose,  who  had  homes  in  Washington 
and  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  a  native  of  Merid- 
ian, Miss.  He  graduated  from  Transylvania 
University  in  Lexington  in  1942,  and  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  divinity  Trom  Lexing- 
ton Seminary  in  1946.  He  held  honorary  doc- 
torates from  several  schools. 

Ordained  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  he  was 
a  pastor  in  Kentucky.  He  was  on  the  staff  at 
Transylvania  as  a  philosophy  professor  be- 
fore serving  as  that  school's  president  from 
1951  to  1958. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife  of  48  years,  the 
former  Tommye  Stewart  of  Lexington  and 
Washington;  four  qhildren.  Susan  Rose 
Dabney  of  Lexington,  Frank  Anthony  Rose 
of  Daphne,  Ala..  Julian  Rose  of  Dallas  and 
Elizabeth  Rose  of  Milton.  Fla.;  and  a  broth- 
er, Ramon,  of  Dallas. 

[From  the  Montgomery  (AL)  Advertiser, 
Feb.  2, 1991] 
Former  UA  President  Dr.  Frank  Rose  Dies 
(By  Mary  Omdorff) 
Former  University  of  Alabama  president 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Rose,  an  Instrumental  force  in 
the  push  for  racial  integration  at  the  univer- 
sity, died  Friday  morning  in  Washington, 
DC. 


Dr.  Rose,  70,  had  been  battling  cancer. 

Dr.  Rose  was  i>resident  of  the  university 
firom  1958-1969.  His  administration  dealt  with 
former  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  and  his  fa- 
mous stand  at  the  schoolhouse  door  In  1963. 
Dr.  Rose  successfully  Integrated  the  school 
later  that  year,  avoiding  the  violence  that 
occurred  during  a  previous  integration  at- 
tempt in  1957. 

"He  was  a  leader  for  the  University  at  the 
right  time,"  said  Dr.  John  L.  Blackburn,  re- 
tired Alabama  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Blackburn  was  hired  by  Dr.  Rose 
in  1958  as  Dean  of  Men. 

"When  he  came  in  1957,  the  University  had 
just  gone  through  its  first  attempt  at  inte- 
gration and  morale  and  funding  were  low. 
And  the  football  team  had  lost  all  its  games 
the  previous  year,"  Dr.  Blackburn  said.  "He 
brought  us  spirit,  which  was  really  needed." 

Dr.  Rose  had  a  close  relationship  with  U.S. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  President  John 
Kennedy  that  aided  In  the  university's  inte- 
gration. Dr.  Blackburn  said. 

Dr.  Rose  and  Robert  Kennedy  were  elected 
as  two  of  the  10  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America  in  1954.  enabling  him  to  become 
friends  with  John  Kennedy  while  he  was  still 
a  senator. 

Financial  growth  and  expansion  were  prev- 
alent under  Dr.  Rose,  who  Instituted  a  ten- 
year  building  program  under  which  campuses 
at  HuntsvlUe  and  Birmingham  were  devel- 
oped and  added  in  1966.  With  private  dona- 
tions and  increased  funds  trom  the  federal 
government,  Dr.  Rose  improved  the  faculty 
pay  scale,  emphasizing  that  faculty  perform- 
ance decides  the  excellence  of  an  institution. 

"Buildings,  machines,  books,  and  even 
budgets  are  only  instruments  to  enhance  the 
faculty's  effectiveness,"  Dr.  Rose  once  said. 

Dr.  Rose  suggested  a  joint  effort  with 
other  state  universities  to  approach  the 
state  legislature  for  increased  funding.  Dr. 
Blackburn  said. 

"The  key  was  that  he  brought  leadership. 
He  was  the  right  person  for  the  'flOs." 

Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  was  hired  by  Dr.  Rose 
to  coach  the  Alabama  football  team.  He  led 
the  Crimson  Tide  to  three  national  football 
championships  during  the  Rose  administra- 
tion. 

"The  spirits  and  morale  of  the  school  real- 
ly improved"  when  Mr.  Bryant  was  hired, 
said  Dr.  Blackburn. 

An  administration  building  on  campus,  a 
married-student  residence  hall,  and  a  schol- 
arship bear  Dr.  Rose's  name. 

In  a  1989  editorial.  The  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser wrote  about  Dr.  Rose  "...  a  streak  of 
down  home  humor  allowed  him  to  keep  a 
common  touch  which  could  put  the  shyest 
freshman  at  ease." 

Dviring  his  tenure,  the  university's  assets 
nearly  tripled  and  student  enrollment  grew 
by  about  8,000,  according  to  Mrs.  Janet  Grif- 
flths,  Alabama's  news  services  director. 

Dr.  Rose  was  bom  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  and 
graduated  from  Transylvania  University  in 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  became  an  ordained  Chris- 
tian minister  his  sophomore  year  and  went 
on  to  teach  religion  and  philosophy.  He  re- 
ceived his  graduate-level  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  trom  Lexington  Theological  Semi- 
nary In  1946  and  a  doctorate  trom  Lynchburg 
College  In  Virginia.  He  was  a  pastor  at  a 
Kentucky  church  until  1961,  when  he  became 
president  of  Transylvania  University  at  age 
30. 

When  Dr.  Rose  resigned  trom  the  poet  at 
Alabama  in  1969,  he  became  president  of  the 
General  Comimtlng  Corp.  In  Washington.  DC, 
where  he  later  founded  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 


He  lived  In  Lexington  with  his  wife 
Tommye  Anita,  and  is  survived  by  her  and 
four  children,  Susan,  Frank  Anthony  (Tony), 
Julian  and  Elizabeth.  Funeral  arrai^ementa 
are  being  handled  In  Lexington. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  the  next  1  hour  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  if  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
proceed  with  the  use  of  the  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  Republican 
leader  without  the  Republican  leader 
personally  being  here? 

The  PRESEDESiT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Republican  leader  would  so  designate 
Senators  to  take  the  time,  that,  of 
course,  is  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
fi:om  Mississippi  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  order  reserved  for  the 
Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
puri>ose  for  taking  this  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  morning  is  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  items  on  the 
legislative  agenda  from  the  jwnpective 
of  the  Republican  conference. 

The  Republican  Senators,  of  course, 
are  operating  at  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
advantage politically  because  we  are 
not  in  the  majority.  What  that  means 
is  sometimes  overlooked,  at  least  not 
fully  understood,  by  those  who  observe 
the  proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
understand,  as  Members  of  this  body, 
that  the  majority  party  controls  the 
chairmanships  of  all  the  committees 
and  thereby  establishes  the  agenda,  de- 
termines what  hearings  are  held  and 
when  they  are  held,  and  what  subjects 
are  explored  at  the  hearings. 

The  majority  leader,  in  consultation 
with  our  side  of  the  aisle,  through  our 
Republican  leader,  decides  on  the  agen- 
da for  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  what 
bills  are  called  up,  when  they  are 
called  up,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  this  is 
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not  understood  very  well  by  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

One  of  the  things  that  happens  nec- 
essarily in  all  of  this  is  that  the  alter- 
natives that  might  be  suggested  by  Re- 
publican members  of  committees,  for 
legislation,  for  hearings,  for  witnesses 
who  would  testify  at  these  hearings. 
may  not  be  a  matter  of  public  informa- 
tion. So  our  purpose  In  taking  this 
time  this  morning  is  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  initiatives  that  are  being 
recommended  to  the  Senate  this  year 
by  Republican  Senators;  to  describe 
some  of  the  ideas  that  are  being 
brought  forth  by  Republicans  in  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESEDEINT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Senate 
aides  will  have  seats. 

The  Chair  apologizes  to  the  Senator 
for  the  interruption.  The  Senator  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  fact  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
year,  for  example,  we  have  seen  the 
Senate  begin  its  business  with  an  em- 
phasis on  a  few  bills  that  have  been  in- 
troduced largely  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Democratic  Senators,  which  gives 
the  impression  to  those  who  may  not 
understand  how  the  Senate  works  as  an 
institution  that  the  Republicans  are 
not  in  favor  of  some  of  these  initia- 
tives. 

I  give  one  example.  The  first  bill  that 
was  taken  up  and  passed  this  year  was 
at  the  top  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  list  of  priorities.  It 
was  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  vet- 
erans, and  a  bill  that  dealt  with  claims 
for  disability  benefits  arising  as  a  re- 
sult of  contact  with  agent  orange.  This 
has  been  a  very  controversial  subject. 
as  everybody  knows,  and  Republicans 
have  been  very  actively  involved  in 
helping  to  craft  legislation  that  would 
deal  effectively  with  that  problem.  In 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee  and  in 
the  administration.  Republicans  have 
been  very  much  Involved  with  that. 
But  the  bill  was,  I  think,  listed  as  S.  1. 
or  at  least  one  of  the  top  five  initia- 
tives of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee this  year. 

The  impression  then  could  be  drawn 
that,  had  It  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
It  had  that  degree  of  priority,  it  would 
not  have  been  dealt  with.  But  we  think 
it  would  have  been.  Republicans  were 
certainly  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  think  the 
legislation  was  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

Another  illustration  is  S.  2.  It  is  a 
bill  described  as  a  literacy  bill;  it  deals 
with  education.  There  are  21  sponsors 
of  S.  2.  all  Democrats.  Not  one  Repub- 
lican was  invited  to  sponsor  this  bill, 
and  It  Includes  a  wide  variety  and  wide 
range  of  education  issues.  The  impres- 
sion is  created  when  that  bill  is  intro- 
duced, and  with  that  degree  of  visi- 
bility and  priority,  that  only  Demo- 
crats are  In  £avor  of  education  reform. 


But  if  we  look  at  what  S.  2  is,  it  is 
largely  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  with  not  only  the 
sponsorship  of  Republican  Senators, 
but  with  the  help  of  the  administration 
in  crafting  the  language  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  hoping  by  my  remarks 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  Senate  operates  in  a 
bipartisan  way  when  it  is  effective. 
When  legislation  is  passed  and  signed 
by  this  Republican  President,  it  has  to 
have  the  active  support  of  Republican 
Senators. 

So  I  am  hoping  that,  as  we  begin  our 
work  this  year,  maybe  we  concentrate 
a  little  less  on  the  politics  of  some  of 
these  legislative  initiatives  and  con- 
centrate a  little  bit  more  on  the 
practicalities  of  getting  something 
done;  being  effective  legislators  so  that 
we  do  have  a  work  product  at  the  end 
of  this  102d  Congress  that  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  as  Americans,  not  just  as 
Democrats,  not  just  as  Republicans; 
and  that  we  not  just  embark  on  a  year 
of  politics  as  usual — what  I  see,  Mr. 
President,  really  is  more  politics  than 
uBual.  I  hope  we  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  all  had  in  this  body  and 
we  realize  we  need  to  put  education 
ahead  of  politics  this  year,  just  as  we 
are  right  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf  put- 
ting national  defense  ahead  of  irolitics 
by  all  uniting  to  support  our  troops  as 
we  did  when  we  approved  a  resolution 
the  other  day  expressing  that  formally 
as  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

We  need  another  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  right  about  now  saying  that 
we  are  all  in  favor  of  improving  edu- 
cation. Not  just  because  we  are  Demo- 
crats but  because  we  are  U.S.  Senators 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  all  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  to  improve 
our  education  system.  It  was  all  of  the 
Qovemors  who  joined  with  President 
Bush  to  establish  the  six  goals  for  our 
country  on  education.  These  are  not 
Democratic  goals,  Mr.  President.  These 
are  American  goals. 

I  challenge  the  U.S.  Senate  this  year, 
and  I  particularly  challenge  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  cooperation;  bijMirtisan  efforts  to 
work  together  to  achieve  these  goals 
rather  than  to  achieve  some  sort  of 
imagined  benefit  for  a  political  party 
in  the  process. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  arrangement  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  this  side  be  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

NiCKLES]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  wishes 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Ten  minutes.  I 
will  probably  use  less. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  fi-om  Kentucky  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDE»JT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
NELL]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
both  the  majority  and  minority  parties 
here  have  affirmed  through  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  by  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders,  that  campaign 
finance  reform  remains  a  top  priority 
of  all  of  us  to  improve  the  system. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  what 
is  the  goal  of  each  of  the  respective 
parties?  We  could  go  through  yet  an- 
other exercise  in  which  the  majority, 
througrh  sheer  force  of  numbers,  pushes 
through  a  partisan  bill.  We  had  that 
experience  last  year.  That  will  not  be- 
come law.  The  President  will  not  sign 
it  and  we  will  be  back  where  we  have 
been,  unfortunately,  for  the  last  3 
years. 

Some  people  may  like  it  that  way. 
There  are  some,  for  example,  who  feel 
that  the  majority  prefers  it  that  way. 
They  continue  to  benefit  from  the  sta- 
tus quo,  all  the  while  screaming  for  re- 
form and  blaming  it  on  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Citizen  activist  groups  also,  argu- 
ably, benefit  from  that  approach.  They 
continue  to  rake  in  direct  mail  solici- 
tations by  beating  up  on  Congress  and 
calling  for  reform.  That  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  past. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  try  to  do  It  differently  and  I 
hope  we  will.  We  could  decide  at  the 
outsQt  what  this  Senator  has  argued 
for  the  last  3  years,  that  we  could  pass 
a  bill  containing  real  reform  that  does 
not  tilt  the  playing  field  one  way  or 
the  ofther.  Real  reform,  of  course,  is  not 
going  to  benefit  either  party  at  the  ex- 
pens*  of  the  other. 

We  could  start,  Mr.  President,  on 
those  areas  upon  which  we  agree  and 
devise  a  bill  to  reduce  campaign  costs, 
thus  reducing  spending  and  time  spent 
raising  money.  We  could  reduce  special 
interest  Influence  through  a  ban  on 
PAC's  and  limits  on  independent  ex- 
penditures, bundling,  and  501(c)'s,  in 
other  words  nonmoney  and  soft  money, 
through  gaping  loopholes  through 
which  unregulated  funds  are  spent  in 
great  quantities  every  year. 

To  some  extent  those  elements  are 
already  addressed  in  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  proposals.  But, 
Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  refuse  to 
compromise  by  putting  aside  road- 
blocks to  reform  and  by  putting  up 
roadblocks  to  reform  such  as  spending 
limits  and  public  finance,  there  just 
cannot  be  a  campaign  finance  reform 
bill. 

In  that  case,  we  can  go  through  the 
exercise  that  we  went  through  before 
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on  several  other  occasions.  Let  me  re- 
peat, Mr.  President,  that  virtually 
every  scholar  in  America,  almost  with- 
out exception,  opposes  spending  limits. 

S.  3,  the  new  version  of  the  majority, 
is  clearly  unconstitutional  and  will  not 
make  it  through  the  courts  for  one 
principal  reason:  It  seeks  to  bludgeon 
people  into  submitting  to  a  spending 
limit,  unlike  the  Presidential  system 
which  entices  people  into  it  by  the  sup- 
plying of  a  very  generous  public  sub- 
sidy, a  subsidy  so  generous  that  only 
one  candidate  for  President  since  1976 
has  been  able  to  resist  it.  That  is  the 
way,  of  course,  entitlement  programs 
work. 

Given  the  budgetary  constraints 
under  which  we  currently  operate,  the 
majority  seeks  to  hold  down  the  expo- 
sure of  Treasury  funds  and,  in  effect, 
punish  people  into  voluntarily  accept- 
ing this  kind  of  limit.  That  is  what 
makes  it  unconstitutional. 

S.  3,  nevertheless,  has  some  enticing 
public  funds,  broadcast  vouchers,  best 
called  food  stamps,  for  jpoliticians.  Of 
course,  S.  3  should  also  be  labeled  the 
lawyer  bureaucrat  relief  act. 

The  FEC  would  be  micromanaging  all 
of  our  races.  It  would  require  an  army 
of  functionaries.  As  I  said  in  last  year's 
debate,  the  FEC  would  soon  be  the  size 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Once 
congressional  races  dip  into  public 
funds,  then  the  necessary  audits  begin 
to  unfold. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  system  simply 
will  not  work.  We  have  the  Presi- 
dential example  of  that.  It  is  rife  with 
abuse  and  it  is  seeking  to  skirt  the 
rules  with  massive  amounts  of  soft 
money.  Everybody  who  has  studied  it 
knows  it  simply  does  not  work. 

The  Justification  for  the  wrong  kind 
of  reform,  Mr.  President,  probably  will 
be  argued  once  again.  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  about  the  money  chase? 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  once  again  campaign  spend- 
ing went  down  in  the  last  cycle.  In  1990, 
Senate  spending  was  down  10  percent 
from  1988  and,  of  course,  1988  was  down 

5  percent  from  1986.  Clearly,  the  spend- 
ing increases  earlier  associated  with 
congressional  races  has  capped  out  and 
begrun  to  decline. 

The  other  argument  that  was  made 
time  and  time  again — and  we  all 
heard — it  is  that  the  Senators  are  out 
everywhere  for  6  years  raising  money; 
they  do  not  do  anything  but  raise 
money.  Everybody  Just  gets  wound  up 
around  here  tight  as  a  tick,  spun  loose 
and  we  all  go  oat  and  raise  money  for 

6  years. 

We  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  truth 
requirement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  that 
and  never  has  been.  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  last  summer  and  would  like 
to  again  today  that  in  the  1986  and  1988 
classes  and  the  Senate  class  of  1990,  it 
is  all  the  same. 


Over  80  percent  of  the  funds  raised 
for  political  campaigns  are  raised  in 
the  last  2  years.  Any  Senator  who  is 
prepared  to  be  competitive,  may  think 
he  has  a  challenge,  is  probably  likely 
to  gear  up  in  the  last  2  years.  It  is  the 
sensible  thing  to  do.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens. There  is  no  evidence  that  Sen- 
ators are  out  raising  money  for  6  years. 
They  do  in  the  last  2  years  and  they  are 
raising  less  than  ever  and  spending  it 
going  down. 

So  when  the  debate  comes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, like  a  little  truth  in  packaging, 
particularly  from  the  majority,  let  us 
talk  about  the  facts;  let  us  not  create 
things  that  do  not  exist.  Let  us  start 
out  with  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion and  deal  with  the  things  that  real- 
ly need  doing. 

Let  me  close  by  pointing  out  once 
again  what  really  needs  to  be  done 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  reduction 
in  broadcast  advertising  costs.  There 
are  lawsuits  springing  up  all  around 
the  country  already  against  broad- 
casters for  not  complying  with  the  ex- 
isting broadcast  discount  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  supplied  to  candidates. 

The  FTC  did  a  study  last  year  of  five 
markets.  Mr.  President.  It  was  inter- 
esting that  in  those  five  markets  they 
studied,  not  only  were  the  broadcasters 
not  giving  us  the  discount  entitled 
under  present  law,  they  were  charging 
more  than  commercial  customers.  Im- 
mediately, a  race  for  political  spots 
began  to  decline,  and  now  there  are 
lawsuits  being  flled  all  across  America. 
I  suggest  every  candidate  who  ran  last 
year  ought  to  consider  this. 

I  expect  there  will  be  massive  refunds 
for  violation  of  existing  law.  Existing 
law  does  not  go  far  enough.  There 
ought  to  be  a  real  discount,  not  only 
for  the  commercials  that  are  typically 
run  by  candidates,  as  all  other  adver- 
tisers— 30-second,  60-second  commer- 
cials— but  also,  Mr.  President,  we 
ought  to  require  a  certain  amount  of 
free  time.  This  is  the  peoples'  business 
we  are  talking  about. 

This  kind  of  reform  of  the  broadcast 
industry  providing  us  some  relief  will 
not  hurt  that  industry.  Political  adver- 
tising amounts  to  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  of  broadcast  advertising  reve- 
nue. If  we  could  just  get  a  little  break 
in  that  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  the 
money  chase,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all, 
would  be  over. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  hopes  are  high 
again  that  we  can  ai>proach  this  issue 
in  a  bipartisan  way.  But  if  we  cannot, 
many  on  this  side,  including  this  Sen- 
ator, intend  to  aggressively  pursue  the 
right  kind  of  reform  one  more  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  McCONNELL  ttotn  Ken- 
tucky, for  his  speech  and  also  for  his 
homework  and  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 


The  Senator  f^m  New  Hampehire  re- 
quests 7  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  7  minates  to 
the  Senator  f^m  New  Hampehlre. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  7 
minutes. 


WHICH  ROAD  WILL  AMERICA 
CHOOSE 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

Mr.  I»resident.  over  the  next  several 
months,  the  American  people  will  be 
witnesses  to  a  debate  in  this  body,  and 
that  debate  will  be  over  which  road 
America  will  choose  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  20th  century  and  into  the 
21st  century. 

The  choices  are  very  startling.  The 
liberal  agenda  will  consist  of  increased 
taxes,  more  spending,  and  the  reduced 
right  of  the  American  people  to  choooe 
how  to  mianage  their  money  and  their 
lives.  Those  who  are  promoting  this 
agenda  have  a  vision,  and  their  vision 
is  on  the  wallet  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Their  liberal  agenda  for  1991  consists 
of  little  more  than  huge  spending  tPO- 
grams  which  will  bust  last  year's  budg- 
et agreement,  dismantle  our  Nation's 
defenses,  and  ensure  record  deficits  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

First,  there  is  S.  2,  the  education 
boondoggle.  In  1989,  President  Bush 
proposed  a  modest  program  to  empha- 
size excellence  and  choice  in  Federal 
education  assistance.  Although  small 
in  cost,  this  program,  had  it  been  en- 
acted, could  have  had  a  huge  Impact  on 
declining  educational  standards. 

As  a  price  for  President  Bush's  mod- 
est S50  million  program,  liberals  on  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Retoorcee 
Committee  demanded  S7S0  million  in 
spending  for  more  of  the  same  fUled 
programs  which  have  brought  our  edu- 
cational system  to  the  sorry  state  that 
it  is  today.  Fortunately,  this  night- 
mare died  at  the  end  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  seenu  to  be 
coming  "the  bad  idea  that  would  not 
die."  As  Just  one  example  of  the  cost  of 
this  bill,  S.  2's  increase  ft^m  8  percent 
to  40  percent  of  the  Federal  share  for 
educating  disabled  children  would  in- 
crease Federal  spending  by  S7  billion  a 
year.  Even  if  we  had  $7  billion,  the  coet 
of  this  expenditure  would  be  more  Fed- 
eral intrusion  and  leas  local  control, 
the  same  policies  which  have  led  to  es- 
calating Illiteracy  and  declining  test 
scores  over  the  last  40  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  choice  in  edu- 
cation is  clear.  It  is  a  choice  between 
more  local  control,  more  parental 
choice,  and  return  to  basics  versus 
more  Federal  intrusion,  throwing  more 
money  at  the  inroblem  and  less  local 
control. 
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Another  liberal  Democrat  idea  for 
spending  lots  of  Federal  tax  dollars  is 
S.  4.  the  so-called  Democrat  child  wel- 
fare proposal.  This  relatively  stingy 
bill  would  spend  S2  billion  over  a  5-year 
period.  This  is  an  area  in  which  we  are 
currently  spending  $274  million  a  year 
without  having  had  much  impact  at 
all.  S.  4  overlooks  an  alarming  180-per- 
cent increase  in  administrative  costs, 
Mr.  President,  under  Federal  foster 
care  programs.  It  weakens  the  family 
and,  worse,  it  does  not  remedy  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  destroy- 
ing families.  It  does  nothing  to  address 
the  fact  that  the  net  effect  of  all  Fed- 
eral Government  programs  is  to  make 
intergeneratlonal  transfers  which  take 
money  away  fl-om  kids. 

In  short,  S.  4  blindly  throws  more 
money  at  a  problem  which  existing 
Federal  money  has  done  nothing  to 
solve  already.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
grams, the  Democrat  agenda  is  awash 
with  ideas  to  impose  burdensome  costs 
on  business.  These  proposals  include 
such  things  as  parental  leave,  a  quota 
bill,  and  the  prohibition  of  striker  re- 
placement, and  on  and  on. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  ideas  rep- 
resent more  of  the  tired  old  formula 
which  have  failed,  failed,  failed  in  the 
post.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  as 
recently  as  1960,  total  Federal  human 
resources  spending  was  S26  billion. 
That  was  at  a  time  when  inflation  and 
unemployment  were  below  5  percent, 
when  black  youth  unemployment  was 
below  10  percent,  and  when  our  schools 
did  an  effective  Job  of  teaching  our 
young  people. 

In  1990,  human  resources  spending 
was  $619  billion,  and  even  under  the 
President's  request,  that  ngrure  is  slat- 
ed to  increase  to  S956  billion  by  1996. 
This  represents  a  thirty-sixfold  in- 
crease in  36  years,  ironically. 

What  has  our  thirty-sixfold  increase 
achieved?  Unemployment  is  now  per- 
manently stuck  at  l¥i  times  the  1960 
level. 

Black  youth  unemployment  is  four 
times  as  high  as  It  was  in  1960,  and  our 
educational  system  is  marked  by 
plunging  test  scores.  In  addition,  de- 
spite last  year's  "deal  to  end  all  deals." 
the  deficit  will  almost  centainly  be  at 
least  S310  billion  this  year  and  probably 
will  be  higher  than  that.  The  Federal 
debt  is  rapidly  reaching  $4  trillion. 

The  one  segment  of  the  Government 
work  force  which  would  receive  little 
compassion  firom  the  liberal  agenda, 
ironically,  is  the  contingent  of  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  proposed  250,000  soldier  manpower 
reduction  would  throw  many  of  these 
troops  onto  the  umemployment  rolls. 
In  essence,  we  are  saying  "Thank  you 
for  your  service.  Here  is  26  weeks  of 
umemployment,  I  hope  you  find  a  job." 
Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  very  clear 
choice  over  the  next  2  years:  Which 
agenda  is  their  agenda,  the  agenda  of 


higher  taxes,  more  Government,  more 
spending,  or  the  agenda  of  choice, 
lower  taxes  and  more  self-reliance. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  the 
last  thing  we  need  is  another  series  of 
budget-busting,  big-spending  programs 
to  suck  the  tax  dollars  from  the  wal- 
lets of  the  American  people.  This  is  not 
to  say  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in 
improving  the  lives  of  Americans. 

Let  me  quickly  say  a  couple  of  things 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
doing.  It  ought  to  be  removing  Federal 
impediments  so  we  can  make  our 
streets  safe  by  putting  dangerous 
criminals  behind  bars.  That  is  one 
thing  we  should  be  doing. 

Second,  we  ought  to  be  eliminating 
Federal  policies  which  destroy  the 
American  family  and  impoverish 
America's  children  and  keep  people  in 
the  welfare  cycle  year  after  year.  We 
ought  to  be  creating  incentives  for  the 
private  sector  to  produce  rather  than 
the  disincentives  which  drain  the  life 
blood  out  of  American  economy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
Democrat  agenda  is  not  America's 
agenda;  it  is  a  policy  of  failure  which 
for  some  perverse  reason  we  seem  to  be 
compelled  to  visit  year  after  year. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  manager  of  this  time,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  AGENDA 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Also,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment Senator  Simpson  for  his  lead- 
ership in  assembling  a  lot  of  Repub- 
licans to  express  ideas  that  are  very 
important  to  them  and  to  our  country 
as  well. 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  President,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion submitted  its  energy  proposal  yes- 
terday and  it  was  received  with  a  lot  of 
criticism  throughout  the  country.  A 
lot  of  people  said,  well,  it  did  not  do 
enough.  A  lot  of  people  said,  well,  it 
emphasized  production  instead  of  con- 
servation. Some  people  said,  well,  wait 
a  minute,  this  is  the  first  new  program 
we  have  had  in  energy  in  10  years;  or, 
we  have  not  had  one  for  10  years. 

Coming  from  an  energry  State,  serv- 
ing on  the  Energy  Committee  for  the 
last  10  years,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
we  spent  the  better  part  of  the  last  10 
years  trying  to  undo  some  of  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made  in  the  previous 
decade,  primarily  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  by  Congress  at  that  time. 

Congress  passed  an  energy  progrram 
in  1978,  1979,  and  1980  which  at  least  in 
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this  Senator's  opinion  left  a  lot  to  be 
desired,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  just  in 
my  opinion,  but  by  the  majority  of 
Members  of  Congress,  because  we  re- 
pealed most  of  the  actions  that  were 
taken  by  Congress  during  that  3-year 
period  of  time. 

The  Carter  administration  proposed 
and  the  Congress  passed  a  windfall 
profits  tax  that  raised  $79  billion  from 
the  domestic  oil  industry.  It  did  not 
raise  it  from  oil  imports,  only  flrom  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  So,  it  discour- 
aged domestic  production  and  it  en- 
couraged foreign  imports.  That  makes 
no  sense.  Congress  finally  realized 
that.  We  repealed  that  law  in  1988. 

The  Carter  administration  proposed  a 
massive  Federal  Government  corpora- 
tion called  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration to  produce  and  subsidize  syn- 
thetic fuel  production.  I  want  syn- 
thetic fuels.  I  just  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  writing  billions  of 
dollars  in  checks  in  subsidies.  So  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  repealed  that  law 
beginning  in  1982. 

The  Carter  administration  passed  a 
Fuel  Use  Act.  It  said  we  are  running 
out  of  natural  gas,  and  so  we  will  not 
sell  natural  gas  to  industrial  plants 
and  to  electric  utilities.  We  repealed 
that  act  as  well  in  1981  and  1987. 

Finally,  the  Carter  fidministration 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  which  had  28  different  price  cat- 
egories for  one  commodity,  natural 
gas.  Mr.  President,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  we  passed  our  bill  to  deregulate 
natural  gas. 

So  we  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
1980'a  undoing  the  mistakes  of  the 
Carter  administration  in  the  1970's. 

Yes,  I  want  to  see  an  energy  policy 
and  am  energy  package,  but  I  want  it  to 
be  a  fruitful  one,  a  positive  one,  one  we 
do  not  have  to  spend  the  next  10  years 
undoing,  we  do  not  want  to  make  a 
bunch  of  serious,  expensive,  mistakes. 

I  think  the  proposal  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration took  too  long  to  put  to- 
gether; it  took  18  months.  I  personally 
think  we  could  have  done  it  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time.  But  finally  it  is 
befoiie  us  and  I  think  Congress  needs  to 
act  upon  it.  I  hope  Congress  will  act 
upon  it,  and  I  also  hope  that  Congress 
will  strengthen  it  and  improve  it. 

I  will  tell  you,  from  a  producing 
State,  we  do  not  see  much  in  the  pro- 
posal to  encourage  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction and  so  likewise  I  hope  we  will 
make  some  tax  changes  to  encourage 
domestic  production  in  the  lower  48  in 
addition  to  taking  a  balanced  approach 
on  OCS  and  allowing  environmentally 
sound  production  from  ANWR. 

CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM:  THE  DIFFERENCES 
BtTWEEN  REPUBLICANS  AND  DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  every  Re- 
publican and  every  Democrat  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  is  in  favor  of  reforming  our 
campaign  finance  laws.  Later  this  year, 
on  this  floor,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity to  test  the  merits  of  the  various 
proposed  reforms. 

We  do  not  lack  for  proposals.  Seven 
comprehensive  campaign  finance  re- 
form bills,  and  one  constitutional 
amendment,  were  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  the  first  day  that  bills  were 
introduced  in  102d  Congress: 

We  have  S.  3,  the  Senate  Election 
Ethics  Act  of  1991.  This  is  the  bill  that 
is  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. 

We  have  S.  6,  the  Comprehensive 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  and  Ethics 
Act  of  1991  and  S.  7,  the  Fairness  in 
Politics  Act  of  1991.  These  bills  are 
sponsored  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. 

We  have  S.  53,  Senator  DeConcini's 
Senate  Election  Reform  Act  of  1991. 

We  have  Senator  Domenict's  S.  91, 
the  Grassroots  Campaigning  and  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1991. 

We  have  S.  128,  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Ethics  Act  of  1991,  which  is 
the  Kerry-Blden-Bradley  bill  for  public 
financing. 

And,  we  have  S.  143,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act  of 
1991.  This  is  a  McConnell-DoIe  bill 
based  on  the  initiative  fi-om  last  Con- 
gress that  received  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  Senate  Republicans. 

When  the  bills  were  introduced,  sev- 
eral Senators  spoke  of  bipartisan 
progress  during  the  lOlat  Congress.  In- 
deed, there  was  some  bipartisan 
progress  last  year,  but  deep  partisan 
differences  remain:  Of  the  seven  omni- 
bus bills  introduced  on  the  first  day, 
four  were  introduced  by  Republicans 
and  three  were  introduced  by  Demo- 
crats, but  none  of  the  Republican  bills 
has  a  Democratic  cosponsor  and  none 
of  the  Democratic  bills  has  a  Repub- 
lican cosponsor. 

Of  course,  there  are  narrower  initia- 
tives that  do  have  broad  bipartisan 
support.  For  example,  last  year  when 
the  Senate  was  debating  campaign  fi- 
nance reform,  my  amendment  restrict- 
ing fj:unked  mass  mailings  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  98  to  1,  136  Conorbssional 
Record  S11207  (daily  ed.  July  31,  1990), 
and  all  major  Senate  bills  of  this  Con- 
gress have  provisions  restricting  mass 
mailings.  For  example,  sections  403  and 
404  of  S.  3;  sections  411-417  of  S.  6;  and 
section  204  of  S.  143.) 

But,  Mr.  President.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  continue  to  have  vastly  dif- 
ferent views  about  politics  and  money, 
particularly  public  money  mixing  with 
partisan  politics.  Most  Republicans  op- 
pose the  kind  of  spending  limits  that 
Democrats  continue  to  push,  and  near- 
ly every  Republican  in  America  op- 
poses using  taxpayers'  money  to  sub- 
sidize congressional  campaigns.  Too 
nuuiy  Democrats  have  no  such  qualms. 

A.  SPKNDINa  LDirrS:  THE  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  REPUBUCANS  AND  DEMOCRATS 

Every  Republican  who  was  in  the 
Senate  last  year  voted  for  the  idea  of 
"flexible   fundralslng   targets."   These 


targets  place  cape  on  contributions: 
First,  trom  the  candidate's  personal 
funds:  second,  trom  individuals  living 
out  of  State  if  the  contribution  is  more 
than  $250;  and  third,  trom  PAC's— if 
PAC's  survive.  Contributions  from  in- 
dividuals within  the  candidate's  State 
and  small  contributions  made  by  per- 
sons living  outside  the  State  would  not 
be  capped;  indeed,  they  would  be  en- 
couraged and  welcomed.  A  fundamental 
belief  behind  this  Republican  proposal 
is  that  persons  living  within  a  particu- 
lar State  should  not  be  prevented  from 
griving  to  a  campaign  being  waged  with- 
in their  State. 

Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinue to  press  for  spending  limits  based 
on  a  State's  voting  age  population,  as 
shown  below  for  S.  3: 

STATI  SPENDING  AND  AGGREGATE  PAC  LIMITS  UNDER  S. 
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Republicans,  as  I  have  said,  generally 
oppose  spending  limits.  Why?  Prof. 
Larry  Sabato  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia has  sununarized  the  case  against 
limits  as  well  as  I  have  seen,  and  his 
position  bears  repeating: 

(1)  Expenditure  celUnga,  in  most  cir- 
cumstancea,  will  favor  incnmbents  and  make 
It  even  more  dimcult  for  challengers  to  de- 
feat entrenched  legrlslaton.  WbUe  some  *  *  * 


electorally  threatened  [Members  of  Coo- 
erress]  may  disagree,  our  political  and  gov- 
ernmental system  Is  heavily  weighted  to- 
ward incumbents— too  much  so.  In  my  opin- 
ion. With  more  than  92  percent  of  Incumbent 
U.S.  House  members  regularly  reelected  (96 
percent  in  1966),  dlscooraging  competition 
ought  to  be  the  last  thing  we  do. 

(2)  Ceilings  will  not  stop  or  even  slow  cam- 
paign expenditures;  they  will  merely  redirect 
the  now  and  channels  of  money.  Speciflcally, 
I  would  expect  an  increase  in  Indeiwndent  ex- 
penditures— the  least  accountable  and  often 
most  negative  form  of  election  spending. 
Once  again,  an  unintended,  undesirable  con- 
sequence will  result  trom  well  intended  cam- 
paign flnance  reform. 

(3)  InevlUbly,  ceilings  will  lead  to  creative 
accounting  practices  and  other  methods  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  "stretching"  the  ceil- 
ings. We  have  already  seen  this  occur  at  the 
presidential  level.  The  effect  is  to  undermine 
respect  for  the  campaign  nnance  system  gen- 
erally. Why  build  into  the  law  artificial  de- 
vices that  almost  unavoidably  lead  to  bare- 
ly-legal cheating  and  encourage  non-compli- 
ance? 

(4)  Designed  to  reduce  special  interest  In- 
fluence on  government,  ceilings  may  actu- 
ally increase  the  power  of  some  interests  at 
the  exitense  of  others.  Ceilings  would  fkvor 
the  large,  organized  interests  which  are  in  a 
position  to  contribute  early  in  an  election 
cycle,  before  the  ceiling  for  a  given  can- 
didate is  reached.  Smaller  or  later-organiz- 
ing groups  that  lack  capital  eariy  in  the 
election  cycle  may  be  forbidden  from  con- 
tributing directly  to  a  candidate.  Since  of- 
ficeholders are  especially  likely  to  give  ac- 
cess to  those  who  have  donated  money  to 
their  election  campaigns,  spending  ceilings 
may  also  have  the  unintended  consequence 
of  granting  more  access  to  the  "haves"  and 
less  to  the  "have  nots."— 136  Congressional 
Record  S11621  (dally  ed.  Aug.  1. 1980). 

B.  USINO  TAX  DOLLARS  TO  ENFORCE  SPENDINO 
LIMITS:  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  REPUB- 
UCANS AND  DEMOCRATS 

Most  Republicans  object  to  the  kind 
of  spending  limits  that  Democrats  are 
proposing  because  we  believe  spending 
limits  are  counteriHroductive  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  Repub- 
lic. But  we  also  oppose  spending  limits 
because  we  reject  the  idea  of  using  tax 
moneys  to  entice,  to  encourage,  or  to 
enforce  participation  in  any  scheme 
that  uses  spending  limits.  Of  all  the 
things  in  the  world  that  are  said  to  re- 
quire a  Federal  subsidy,  political  cam- 
paigns for  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  are  at  the 
very  bottom  of  most  Repabllcan  lists. 

In  S.  3.  a  qualifying  candidate  who 
agrees  to  the  spending  limits  will  re- 
ceive the  following  Ave  benefits;  these 
benefits  are  going  to  cost  big  money, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  paid  for— if 
Democrats  have  their  way— by  the 
American  taxpayer: 

First,  broadcast  vouchers  "amount- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  general  election 
limit  would  be  provided  to  purchase 
television  advertising  in  segments  of 
between  1  and  5  minutes."  (137  (Con- 
gressional Rbooro  S478,  dally  ed.  Jan. 
14,  1991  >— remarks  of  Senator  FORO. 
Liast  year,  the  vouchers  in  the  Demo- 
crats' bill  were  worth  20  percent  of  the 
general  election  limit;  now  they  are 
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worth  50  percent.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  dubious  honor  of  having 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House 
buy  more  air  time. 

CBO  estimated  that  last  .year's 
Democratic  campaign  reform  bill 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
about  $30  million  in  1992  just  for  Senate 
elections.  (S.  Rpt.  101-353,  101st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  23  (1990).)  If  we  attribute  two- 
thirds  of  these  costs,  $20  million,  to  the 
general  election  then  a  50-percent 
voucher  for  television  advertising 
would  add  another  $10  million  to  the 
bill  we  hand  the  taxpayers. 

Second,  low  cost  mail  rates.  "First- 
class  mail  would  be  available  at  one 
quarter  the  regular  rate  for  candidate 
mailings.  Thiird-class  rates  would  be  2 
cents  lower  than  first  class.  Candidates 
would  be  permitted  to  spend  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  general  election  limit  on 
such  mailings."  (137  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  S478.  daily  ed.  Jan.  14.  1991>— 
(remarks  of  Senator  Ford). 

Mail  rates  have  just  been  raised.  A 
flrst-class  stamp  now  costs  29  cents,  so 
when  Mr.  or  Mrs.  American  Stamp 
Buyer  mails  a  letter  it  costs  29  cents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stamp  Buyer  do  not  get 
reduced  rates,  but  the  Democrats'  bill 
will  allow  candidates  to  mall  a  first- 
class  letter  for  7.25  cents  and  a  third- 
class  letter  for  5.25  cents.  Frankly,  I 
don't  think  American  stamp  buyers 
will  stand  for  it.  They  will  be  espe- 
cially upset  when  they  learn  that  can- 
didates for  Congress  will  be  able  to 
send  out  mail  at  a  rate  far  below  that 
which  is  available  even  for  nonprofit 
organizations.  Postal  rate  structures 
can  be  complicated,  but  the  average 
second-class  rate  for  nonprofit  organi- 
zations is  12.3  cents,  and  the  average 
third-class  rate  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  9.5  cents. 

S.  3'8  postal  subsidies  will  not  be  paid 
for  by  taxpayers,  per  se,  but  by  stamp 
buyers.  According  to  CBO.  "The  provi- 
sions of  (the  Democratic  bill)  that 
would  mandate  lower  postal  rates  for 
eligible  candidates  would  not  affect  net 
Federal  spending.  The  Postal  Service, 
which  is  required  by  law  to  break  even, 
would  have  to  raise  overall  rates  to  off- 
set the  lost  volume."  (S.  Rpt.  101-253. 
101st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  24  (1990).) 

Third,  reduced  broadcast  rates. 
Under  S.  3,  broadcasters  would  be  re- 
quired "to  charge  eligible  candidates 
during  the  general  election  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  lowest  unit 
charge  for  the  same  amount  of  time  for 
the  same  time  of  day  and  day  of  week. 
Eligible  candidates  would  be  entitled 
to  the  lowest  unit  charge  during  the  45- 
day  period  prior  to  a  primary."  (137 
CONORS8SIONAL  RECORD  S478,  daily  ed. 
Jan.  14,  1991) — (remarks  of  Senator 
FORD).  As  I  read  S.  3,  political  can- 
didates would  be  entitled  to  one-half  of 
the  lowest  rate  charged  to  any  other 
lulvertlser,  whether  for-profit  or  not- 
for-profit,  whether  big  or  small. 


Fourth,  under  S.  3  "eligible  can- 
didates would  receive  public  funds  to 
respond  to  independent  broadcast  ads 
exceeding  $10,000  from  any  source  dur- 
ing the  general  election  period."  Id. 
These  are  "public  fUnds"  which  come 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  S.  3  they  will  be  used 
to  counter  private  funds  that  have  been 
given  voluntarily  to  a  private  political 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  lawful  political  statement. 

Fifth,  "eligible  candidates  would  re- 
ceive additional  public  funding  if  an 
opposing  candidate  exceeds  the  spend- 
ing limits."  Id.  Again,  "public  funding" 
will  be  used  to  counter  funds  that  have 
been  contributed  voluntarily  for  a  po- 
litical purpose.  This  benefit  and  the 
benefit  that  allows  a  participating  can- 
didate to  get  public  money  to  counter 
independent  expenditures  raise  impor- 
tant constitutional  questions. 

S.  3  does  not  say  where  the  money 
will  come  from  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
it  bestows  on  candidates  for  political 
office.  In  part,  it  is  said,  that  silence  is 
in  deference  to  the  House's  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  on  taxation.  In 
part,  that  silence  is  intended  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  taxpayers  are  about 
to  be  told  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  our  po- 
litloal  campaigns. 

Last  year.  Senator  McCONNELL  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  would  have 
struck  from  the  Democratic  campaign 
reform  bill  all  public  subsidies  to  polit- 
ical campaigns.  Unfortunately,  by  a 
three  vote  margin,  the  Senate  defeated 
the  McConnell  amendment — but  not 
one  Republican  voted  against  it.  (136 
Congressional  Record  SlllOO,  daily 
ed.  July  30,  1990).  In  contrast,  49  of  51 
Democrats  voted  against  the  McCon- 
nell amendment. 

When  it  comes  to  public  money  and 
political  campaigns,  the  difference  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats  is 
neither  theoretical  nor  free.  Democrats 
are  willing  and  ready — and  some  appear 
eager — to  spend  money  collected  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  on 
political  campaigns.  Republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  nearly  unanimous 
in  thinking  that  public  funds  should 
not  be  diverted  to  political  campaigns 
for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. And  on  this  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senate  Republicans  will  not  be 
budged. 

There  are  significant  differences,  as 
Senator  McConnell  pointed  out.  be- 
tween the  Republicans'  philosophy  on 
campaign  finance  reform  and  the 
Democrats'. 

For  example,  most  Republicans — I  be- 
lieve all  Republicans— are  opposed  to 
the  taxpayers  subsidizing  congressional 
campaigns,  and  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  massive 
Federal  subsidies  for  campaigns. 

la  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  if  I  were  to 
participate,  I  would  receive  $556,000 
fi-om  the  taxpayers  to  go  out  and  pur- 
chase broadcast  time.  I  think  that  is 
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ridiculous.  I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers 
are  clamoring  to  help  subsidize  con- 
gressional campaigns. 

Also,  in  the  Democratic  leadership 
bill,  postal  rates  for  participating  can- 
didates would  be  one-fourth  that  of 
normal  taxpayers.  Where  normal  tax- 
Itayers  Have  had  their  postal  rates  go 
up  to  29  cents  for  a  stamp,  if  you  are  in 
a  campaign,  you  can  mail  a  first  class 
letter  for  7.25  cents.  That  is  lower  than 
the  rat4  we  give  nonprofit  charitable 
organizations  for  third  class  mail. 
Again,  that  is  ridiculous.  That  is  a 
massive  subsidy  because  most  of  us  in- 
volved In  campaigns  know  we  mail  a 
lot. 

The  big  difference  between  the  Demo- 
crats' proposal  and  the  Republicans' 
proposal  is  not  on  the  PAC's  because, 
frankly,  in  the  Senate  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  bill  to  eliminate  PAC's  or  reduce 
them,  to  the  $1,000  that  an  individual 
can  contribute. 

There  is  some  agreement,  but  where 
we  disiLgree  fundamentally,  totally, 
completely,  is  in  the  area  of  public  fi- 
nancing. I  do  not  believe  Republicans 
will  suHport  a  bill,  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  will  support  a  bill,  that  has 
massive  taxpayer  subsidies  to  Federal 
campaigns. 

Again,  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Simpson  fi-om  Wyo- 
ming, for  his  assistance  this  morning. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  woxild 
now  yield  7  minutes  of  the  time  to  Sen- 
ator HEtNZ  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hedjz] 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  7  min- 
utes. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
T8ST  FAILS  OUR  SENIORS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  this  year  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  stand  on 
an  issue  of  principle.  The  issue  is  the 
elimination  of  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test  since  the  earnings  test  is 
nothing  less  than  an  unfair  tax  that 
discourages  Americans  between  ages  65 
and  69  trom  continuing  to  work.  The 
principle  centers  aroimd  a  policy  that 
discriminates  against  people  who  sim- 
ply walit  to  work;  a  policy  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  work  ethic  that 
our  Nation  believes  in,  which  singles 
out  just  one  group  of  people,  those  be- 
tween 65  and  69,  for  discriminatory 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  those  principles  are 
worth  fighting  for.  What  we  have  is  age 
discrimination.  It  amounts  to  nothing 
less  th«Ji  the  callous,  unfeeling,  short- 
sighted, and  imfair  punishment  of  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  who  simply 
want  to  continue  to  work  for  mental, 
physical,  emotional,  or  fiscal  health 
reasons. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  point  out  that 
in  addition  to  this  matter  of  principle, 
the  earnings  test  is  a  direct  cause  of  60 
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percent  of  all  the  overpayments  made 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

So  for  these  and  the  other  reasons  I 
have  described  I  am  pleased  to  have  co- 
sponsored  S.  10,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tlngruished  Republican  leader  trom 
Kansas,  Senator  Dole. 

On  the  one  hand  we  support  our  sen- 
iors against  age  discrimination  in  the 
workplace.  We  have  ended  age  dis- 
crimination by  eliminating  forced  re- 
tirement at  age  70.  We  say  that  our 
older  workers  should  be  allowed  to 
work  as  long  as  they  want  to  and  that 
they  should  be  treated  like  any  other 
worker.  Yet,  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings test  is  nothing  less  than  a  reverse 
means  test.  It  punishes  rather  than  en- 
courages seniors  age  65  to  69  who  want 
to  be  productive  members  of  the  work 
force — retired  Americans  of  all  ages 
and  incomes. 

What  an  irony.  Our  older  workers 
have  a  wealth  of  experience  and  skills 
that  are  needed  to  guarantee  our  con- 
tinued success  as  a  world  leader,  yet  we 
keep  them  relegated  to  the  sidelines  or 
we  simply  ask  them  to  give  up  a  part  of 
what  they  have  rightfully  earned. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  of  us  in 
the  Senate  understand  that  as  our  pop- 
ulation ages  and  the  pool  of  today's 
workers  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  labor,  older  work- 
ers are  needed  in  the  work  force  more 
than  ever.  We  have  to  do  everything  we 
can  now  to  reduce  age  discrimination, 
to  remove  employment  barriers  and 
eliminate  Government-enforced  dis- 
incentives for  older  people  to  work. 
But  unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  and  Congress  as  a 
whole  are  guilty  of  penpetuatlng  a  dou- 
ble standard.  The  Social  Security  earn- 
ings test  not  only  dissuades  older 
workers  firom  pursuing  a  paycheck,  but 
it  also  causes  the  country  to  lose  the 
valuable  perspective,  the  skills,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  Judgment  of  some  of 
our  most  experienced  workers.  That  is 
why  we  need  to  stop  sending  contradic- 
tory messages  to  our  older  citizens. 
Eliminating  the  earnings  test  would 
send  a  clear  signal  to  our  seniors  that 
we  unequivocally  support  and  welcome 
them  as  members  of  our  country's 
work  force. 

The  earnings  test  is  grossly  unfair 
because  it  imposes  another  form  of  dis- 
crimination as  well.  The  earnings  test 
creates  two  classes  of  beneficiaries— 
those  with  earned  income  and  those 
with  unearned  income.  And  it  treats 
each  class  differently.  Therefore,  it 
ends  up  being  a  reverse  means  test.  The 
earnings  test  discriminates  against 
those  who  must  work  to  supplement 
their  retirement  benefits.  Senior  citi- 
zens who  have  stocks  and  bonds,  pri- 
vate pensions,  and  other  forms  of  in- 
vested income  receive  full  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  Only  the  Nation's  work- 
ing parents  and  grandparents  between 
66  and  6B  open  their  Social  Security  en- 
velopes to  find  that  their  checks  are  re- 


duced $1  for  every  S3  they  have  earned. 
I  think  it  is  both  unfair  and  unjust  to 
treat  investment  Income  more  favor- 
ably than  earnings,  which  are  needed 
for  self  support.  It  is  time  to  create  a 
level  playing  field  for  seniors  of  all  in- 
come sources. 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate  continue  to  frustrate 
our  efforts  to  encourage  our  older 
workers  to  contribute  their  valuable 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  economy. 
The  Congress  must  end  this  double 
standard  and  end  this  Injustice.  We 
must  take  up  this  issue  and  vote  to  end 
the  earnings  test  which  falls  unfairly 
on  just  one  group  of  elderly  wage  earn- 
ers. This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  matter 
of  principle  that  the  Senate  must  face 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test  is  also  the  single  largest 
cause  of  overpayments  to  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries.  In  order  to  police 
the  earnings  levels  of  our  seniors,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  [SSA] 
spends  more  than  S200  million  to  ad- 
minister the  earnings  test.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  after  spending  S200  mil- 
lion to  monitor  income  levels,  the 
earnings  test  is  responsible  for  60  per- 
cent of  all  SSA  overpayments. 

Elimination  of  the  earnings  test 
would  mean  less  frustration  and  incon- 
venience for  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries, and  would  substantially  re- 
duce millions  of  dollars  of  administra- 
tive waste. 

Pennsylvanians  tell  me  the  expla- 
nations of  the  earnings  test  provided 
by  SSA  are  very  confusing.  Such  mis- 
understandings create  emotional  and 
financial  hardships  when  overpayments 
must  be  recovered — especially  from 
beneficiaries  who  rely  upon  Social  Se- 
curity to  meet  day-to-<iay  living  ex- 
penses. 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  my  con- 
stituent, John  Rooney,  of  Phoenixville. 
Income  earned  by  Mr.  Rooney  early  in 
1990  exceeded  the  earnings  test  limit  by 
$560.  However  in  December  when  the 
Social  Security  Administration  came 
around  to  recover  the  overpajrments  it 
bad  made  to  Mr.  Rooney,  his  wife  and 
their  four  children,  the  agency  with- 
held benefits  totaling  around  Sl,600  or 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Roo- 
ney's  $560  of  earnings  over  the  earnings 
test  amount.  It  is  understandable  that 
when  Mr.  Rooney  contacted  me  in 
early  December  that  he  was  extremely 
concerned  about  his  family's  Christ- 
mas. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  encourage 
our  older  workers  to  contribute  their 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  We  must  treat  our  senior 
citizens  who  must  work  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security  benefits  with  eq- 
uity and  respect.  And  we  must  ensure 
that  once  our  citizens  retire,  their  re- 
tirement benefits  are  not  unexpectedly 
withheld  due  to  previous  earnings. 


The  earnings  test  is  failing  our  sen- 
iors— it  Is  yet  another  form  of  age  dis- 
crimination. It  must  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  of  the  remaining  time  to 
Senator  Bond  of  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDENT  jhx)  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 


FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP 
BLOCK  GRANT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  flrom  Wyoming. 

I  rise  today  to  discuss  a  small,  but  I 
think  significant,  part  of  President 
Bush's  budget  proposals  for  1992— the 
Federal-State  partnership  block  grant. 
This  proposal  seeks  to  give  States  and 
possibly  localities  funds  and  flexibility 
rather  than  mandates  and  lip  service 
for  them  to  carry  out  their  service  to 
their  constituents. 

Just  so  my  colleagues  can  be  aware 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  burden  of  man- 
dates, let  me  point  out  some  figures 
that  come  from  the  National  Governors 
Association. 

Some  States,  my  State  in  particular, 
the  State  of  Missouri,  will  in  the  com- 
ing year  see  that  mandates,  such  as 
Medicaid  and  other  programs  which  in- 
volve Federal  spending  but  require 
State  fimds  to  go  along  with  it.  will  ab- 
sorb a  very  large  portion  of  the  new 
funds  coming  into  the  State  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  my  State  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
about  85  cents  of  every  additional  dol- 
lar which  win  be  used  to  pay  for  Fed- 
eral mandates.  Since  most  States 
would  be  pajrlng  a  large  percentage  of 
the  new  dollars  out  for  education  and 
higher  education,  which  I  think  all  of 
us  agree  are  very  high  priorities,  that 
means,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  rather 
than  having  a  dollar  to  divide  up,  with 
perhaps  50  cents  going  to  education  and 
higher  education,  there  is  only  IS  cents 
left  out  of  that  dollar  to  be  divided  up. 
Thus  only  7.5  cents  might  go  to  Im- 
prove elementary,  secondary,  and  high- 
er education  jnrograms. 

And  these  mandates,  such  as  Medic- 
aid, which  we  expanded  again  last  year, 
continue  to  grow.  We  expand  the  man- 
dates, demanding  the  States  must 
cover  more,  the  caseloads  also  grow,  as 
do  the  number  of  people  eligible,  and 
the  costs  of  servicing  theee  patients. 
As  a  result,  we  are  actually  conunand- 
Ing  f^m  this  body  how  our  States 
spend  their  money. 

This  proposal,  which  has  been 
articulately  described  by  the  President 
as  an  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to 
recognize  more  fully  the  potential  of 
States  as  laboratories,  has  caused  quite 
a  bit  of  stir.  In  fact,  Ut.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  Just  this  one  lasae. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  must 
say  I  was  pleased  that  we  were  address- 
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ing  the  subject,  but  I  only  wish  that 
the  chairman  could  have  waited  until 
after  March  9  when  the  Governors  will 
have  unveiled  their  fleshed-out  views 
on  the  program,  specifically  which  of 
the  many  categorical  grants  should  be 
included.  Perhaps  then  we  could  have 
spent  more  time  discussing  how  to 
make  it  work  instead  of  listening  to  a 
few  mayors  tell  us  how  it  cannot  work. 

As  a  former  Governor,  whose  second 
term  began  just  as  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  ended  and  who  inherited  a  S270 
million  budgetary  shortfall  as  well.  I 
am  deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic 
toward  the  many  cities  and  States  who 
are  facing  budget  crises.  Like  Missouri, 
many  of  these  units  of  government 
have  balanced-budget  requirements, 
and  thus,  unlike  us  in  Congress,  are 
forced  to  deal  with  their  deficits.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  I  don't  believe 
concern  for  cash  should  cloud  judg- 
ment. Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  is 
what  we  were  seeing  in  some  of  the 
highly  emotional  partisan  complaints 
about  the  proposed  block  grant. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  long 
and  cherished  tradition  of  passing  the 
buck  of  shifting  responsibility,  and 
being  unwilling  to  stand  up  and  say  no. 
Instead,  for  example.  Members  will 
continue  to  try  and  solve  our  health 
care  crisis  by  placing  more  require- 
ments, and  therefore  more  budgetary 
outlays,  on  States  through  Medicaid  or 
on  businesses  by  additional  mandates. 
Then  we  can  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
for  doing  all  this  "at  no  cost  to  the 
Treasury."  There  is  a  cost.  The  cost  is 
to  the  economy;  the  cost  is  to  other  en- 
tities— in  many  instances,  to  States 
and  localities. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  is  such  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  It  says  that  some- 
times Washington  does  not  know  best. 
Sometimes  Washington  can  let  some- 
one else  set  the  priorities,  or  even,  in 
this  instance,  more  particularly,  carry 
out  the  programs  which  have  already 
been  mandated. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  always 
those  who  question  motives  and  doubt 
explanations.  In  this  case,  certain  big- 
city  mayors  have  taken  on  that  rde, 
while  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion, Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
as  well  as,  I  hope,  bipartisan  Members 
of  this  Congress,  have  said  it  looks 
good;  let  us  see  if  we  can  make  it  work. 

In  yesterday's  hearing  in  the  Budget 
Conunlttee,  the  only  mayors  who  testi- 
fied were  opposed  to  the  proposal,  argu- 
ing what  is  needed  for  cities  is  more 
dollars,  not  block  grants  to  States. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  ask  one  of  the 
mayors  yesterday  what  his  hometown 
newspaper  was  talking  about  when  it 
said:  "This  mayor  and  his  administra- 
tion have  made  grave  fiscal  mistakes, 
especially  by  negotiating  costly  labor 
contracts.  They  have  produced  an  unre- 
alistic spending  plan  that  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out,  and  have  yet  to  cut 


programs  enough  or  to  weigh  struc- 
tural changes." 

Mr.  President,  in  contrast  I  point  out 
that  the  mayor  of  our  city,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Mayor  Dixon,  has  already  in- 
dicated that  she  is  willing  to  take  the 
hard  steps  and  begin  cutting  employees 
and  services  to  try  to  get  the  budget 
back  in  balance. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  before 
us  on  the  block  grants  to  the  State, 
when  I  pressed  the  mayors  who  were 
before  the  Budget  Committee  as  to  why 
cutting  red  tape  between  the  feds  and 
the  States  should  be  a  worry,  much 
less  should  be  any  of  the  business  of 
the  mayors,  their  response  was  a 
steady  chorus  of:  Cities  have  lost  Fed- 
eral dollars,  and  this  will  mean  more 
lost  funds. 

I  went  back  and  reasked  the  ques- 
tion: Why  increased  State  flexibility, 
lower  administrative  burdens,  and 
costs  for  programs  now  run  solely  by 
States  should  be  opposed  by  anyone, 
muoh  less  big  city  mayors?  Once  again, 
the  answers  did  not  address  the  ques- 
tion. Instead,  they  restated  their  prob- 
lems and  that  cities  want  more  Federal 
dollars. 

Unfortunately,  this  type  of  discourse 
is  not  too  helpful  in  understanding 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  make 
the  proposal  workable,  short  of 
ponying  up  $20  billion  additional  per 
year,  which  is  what  the  mayors  want, 
but  which  we  in  this  body  know  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  budget  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration last  year. 

We  must  explore  the  block  grant  pro- 
posal. OpiKirtunities  to  make  Govern- 
ment more  efficient  and  better  able  to 
deliver  quality  service  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  by  the  wayside  simply 
because  some  mayors  cannot  balance 
their  books  without  a  bigger  check 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  hope  we  can  review  the  450  or  so 
categorical  grant  programs  and  see 
which  ones  make  sense  to  block  grant, 
and  which  ones  do  not.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  Congress  has  shown  their 
willingness  to  consider  these  types  of 
proposals,  as  last  year  we  consolidated 
several  housing  programs  into  a  block 
grant  as  well  as  created  a  new 
childcare  block  grant.  In  addition,  we 
have  been  steadily  expanding  the  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  assistance 
grant  since  it  was  created  in  the  1986 
Drug  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  my  time  is 
running  out;  if  I  might  have  90  seconds. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  60  sec- 
onds would  be  more  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  an  additional 
60  seconds. 

Mr.  BOND.  To  sum  up.  Deputy  0MB 
Director  Diefendefer  testified  that  the 
number  of  Federal  Register  pages 
shrunk  ftom  905  to  31  when  the  first  big 
block  grant  was  created  in  1981,  and 
that  the  11  large  programs  used  in  the 


administration's  example  grant  now 
consumed  1,028  pages. 

I  can  assure  you,  we  will  get  more 
bang  for  the  buck.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  local  officials  and  State  ofll- 
cials  wUl  be  better  able  to  do  the  job, 
if  they  do  not  have  to  comply  with 
Federal  rules,  regulations,  and  redtape, 
and  fill  out  reports  as  to  what  they  are 
doing.  I  hope  we  are  willing  to  give  this 
breath  of  fresh  air  a  chance. 

Mr.  FVesident,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  Senator  Gorton  from 
Washington. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the 
"fairness"  issue  in  recent  months.  In 
this  Republican's  opinion,  the  higher 
effective  taxation  of  earnings  solely  on 
the  basis  of  age  is  an  issue  of  fairness 
which  dwarfs  all  others.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand t^e  continued  support  of  that 
form  of  taxation  by  so  many  Demo- 
crats. 

The  current  Social  Security  earnings 
test  mandates  benefit  reductions  for  all 
seniors  who  choose  to  remain  produc- 
tive between  the  ages  of  62  and  72.  Cur- 
rent regulations  cause  a  $1  reduction  in 
benefits  for  every  $3  earned  by  seniors 
over  a  oeiling  of  $9,700  a  year.  This  33Vb 
percent  tax  is  on  top  of  all  other  taxes 
which  seniors  must  pay  on  their  earned 
income. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Social 
Security,  unlike  most  other  entitle- 
ment programs,  is  designed  to  be  social 
insurance,  very  much  like  private  in- 
surance. Benefits  are  paid  in  part  on 
the  basis  of  money  paid  into  the  sys- 
tem over  a  lifetime  of  working.  If  a  pri- 
vate insurer  decided  that  the  insured 
really  did  not  need  as  much  money  as 
the  insured  contracted  and  paid  for 
over  the  life  of  the  policy,  he  would  be 
thrown  in  jail  for  failing  to  live  up  to 
his  agreement.  It  would  be  jail  or  fine 
for  beiqg  unfair  to  the  client. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  blatantly  unfair 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  insist 
that  our  seniors  pay  for  a  social  insur- 
ance policy  and  then  to  renege  on  its 
promise  to  pay  solely  because  the  bene- 
ficiary continues  to  work. 

Every  study  shows  that  millions  of 
the  "young"  old,  those  between  the 
ages  of  62  and  72,  want  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  productive  base  of 
this  society.  Why  is  our  Government's 
policy  designed  to  penalize  them  for 
continued  productivity?  Again,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  talking  about  fairness. 

How  can  anything  be  fair  which  com- 
pels an  individual  to  participate  in  the 
name  of  protecting  his  future,  but  re- 
stricts Ills  ability,  positively  and  pro- 
ductively, to  contribute  to  his  well- 
being  (mce  that  future  has  arrived?  In 
my  view,  it  is  only  fair  for  us  to  allow 
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all  of  our  citizens  the  fUU  use  of  every 
bit  of  productive  capacity  they  possess. 

But,  Mr.  President,  beyond  the  fair- 
ness issue  lies  a  question  every 
thoughtful  Member  must  Instinctively 
ask  about  any  piece  of  legislation.  Is  it 
good  public  policy?  Every  current  de- 
mographic projection  shows  it  is  not 
good  public  policy  to  penalize  valuable 
workers,  thereby  encouraging  them  to 
withdraw  their  labor  from  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  these  studies  show 
that  not  only  is  It  unfair  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  have  a  policy 
which  asks  them  to  forego  some  of  the 
most  potentially  productive  years  of 
their  lives,  but  that  we  will  need  these 
educated,  experienced,  and  motivated 
workers  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  need  these  workers  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  longer  a  citizen  stays 
productive,  the  more  he  adds  to  our 
economy  and  tax  base.  We  currently 
have  enough  workers  who  are  not  re- 
tired to  support  the  retiring  workers 
for  the  near  future.  As  the  baby 
boomers  approach  retirement,  however, 
the  problem  of  too  few  workers  sup- 
porting too  many  retirees  will  become 
a  major  challenge  to  society.  We 
should  start  to  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, the  voluntary  extension  of  work- 
ing years  past  the  traditional  limit  of 
66  years  of  age. 

Second,  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
realize  that  to  penalize,  and  therefore 
to  discourage,  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  workers  who  are  educated  and 
experienced  in  the  face  of  a  nationwide 
labor  shortage  is  bad  public  policy.  In 
the  Immediate  future,  we  face  a  short- 
age of  labor  at  virtually  every  level  of 
skill.  Our  public  policy  should  be  to  en- 
courage it.  Whether  it  is  using  the  ex- 
perience of  a  lifetime  to  start  a  second 
career,  or  taking  a  part-time  job  at  a 
local  retail  store  for  extra  income,  we 
need  these  workers  in  our  work  force, 
not  on  the  economic  sidelines. 

Not  only  is  continued  productivity  a 
behavior  which  adds  to  our  tax  base;  it 
also  promotes  a  positive  sense  of  well- 
being  and  importance  to  our  seniors.  It 
connects  them  to  their  communities. 
We  should  not  lock  out  or  penalize  sen- 
iors who  get  satisfaction  and  fulfill- 
ment trom  contributing  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  it  runs  counter  to 
every  Republican  Instinct  to  discour- 
age the  productive  performance  of  any 
American.  That  policy  Is  especially  im- 
portant with  respect  to  Americans  who 
are  among  the  most  highly  trained  and 
motivated  workers  our  society  can  call 
upon.  For  our  Federal  Government  to 
penalize  and  discourage  the  active  par- 
ticipation in  our  work  force  of  any 
willing  segment  in  our  society  runs 
counter  to  the  most  basic  instincts  of 
all  Americans. 

The  Social  Security  earnings  tax 
should  be  repealed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  who  controls  6 
minutes  and  16  seconds. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  not  to 
exceed  11:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  days  are  numbered.  We 
know  it,  he  knows  it,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  knows  it.  I  believe  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  when  Kuwait 
Is  liberated  and  war  ends.  When  that 
day  comes  I  am  also  confident  we  will 
hear  the  siren  songs  of  those  who  want 
America  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  a 
new  isolationism.  There  will  be  those 
who,  as  they  did  in  the  1980's  in  the 
time  before  the  gulf  crisis  turned  Into 
the  gulf  war,  will  call  for  reduced 
spending  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

Such  an  action  would  be  the  only 
way  In  which  our  ultimate  victory  In 
the  gulf  could  be  turned  into  an  even- 
tual defeat.  There  is  no  getting  around 
It.  In  the  future  peace  can  only  be 
achieved  and  sustained  by  a  strong  de- 
fense today. 

Given  the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  the  world's  only  super- 
power. We  lead  the  world  in  standing 
for  a  world  order  everjrwhere  else,  and 
shrinking  from  this  leadership  is  the 
response  that  would  only  promote 
world  instability.  Liberals  have  often 
been  quick  to  accuse  our  military  lead- 
ership or  preparing  to  fight  the  last 
war,  but  they  are  just  as  quick  to  deny 
the  necessary  fimds  and  equipment  to 
effectively  defend  vital  Interests 
should  that  day  ever  come. 

As  the  whole  world  has  seen,  it  is  the 
equipment  which  is  so  critical  to  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  most  effective  weap- 
ons currently  winning  the  war  in  the 
gulf  were  the  result  of  bitter  partisan 
battles  in  the  Congress.  In  war,  tech- 
nology does  not  cost;  it  saves.  Our  high 
technology  weapons  not  only  ftirthered 
our  objectives  in  the  gulf,  but  has 
saved  lives;  American  lives,  Israeli 
lives,  the  lives  of  our  allies  in  the  gulf 
and,  yes,  innocent  Iraqi  lives  as  well. 
The  weapons  which  have  proven  so  ef- 
fective in  the  war  are  there  only  be- 
cause of  Ronald  Reagan's  leadership 
and  vision,  as  President  Ronald  Reagan 
never  allowed  the  budget  to  dictate  his 
military  strategy.  He  insisted  that  his 
strategy  dictate  the  budget. 


As  Charles  Krauthammer  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  article  in  Foreign  AfCain 
magazine,  taxes  have  remained  steady 
as  a  portion  of  the  GNP  over  the  last  30 
years  while  the  defense  budget  has 
gone  down  and  spending  on  welfare  and 
other  entitlements  have  doubled. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  taxes  and  slqrrocketing 
spending  at  home  will  not  cure  our  eco- 
nomic Ills  and  the  Defense  Department 
has  not  caused  them.  We  need  to  con- 
trol our  own  excesses  by  requiring  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  instead  of 
reacting  to  congressional  Impulses, 
give  the  President  what  he  needs  to 
run  the  Government,  a  line-item  veto. 

After  a  decade  of  experimenting  with 
budget  summits  and  continuing  resolu- 
tions we  now  know  what  works  and 
what  does  not.  Budgetary  restraint 
chiseled  in  law  works:  new  taxes  and 
paper  legislating  to  control  spending 
do  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  SIMPSON]. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISIONS 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  the  ex- 
tension of  time  and  I  think  we  can  pro- 
ceed even  before  that.  But  It  was  an  op- 
portunity for  those  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  to  present  some  of  their  views  on 
the  Government  and  things  that  they 
believe  should  be  considered  by  the 
Congress;  some  presenting  a  Repub- 
lican alternative  if  you  will,  some 
speaking  on  things  that  are  of  great  bi- 
partisan Interest,  but  principally  show- 
ing that  we  have  a  unique  group  of  peo- 
ple who  are  ready  to  try  to  participate 
in  the  heavy  decisions  that  confront 
the  country. 

I  think  that  is  good.  We  propose  to  do 
that  periodically.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
courtesies. 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
comments  will  be  on  Federal  spending 
on  mandatory  or  entitlement  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  harrowing  area  to  be 
In.  I  have  done  it  before,  to  my  great 
pain  sometimes.  But  those  programs 
are  growing  faster  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  our  Government  or  of  the  budg- 
et. Unlike  discretionary  programs,  for 
which  Congress  must  decide  how  much 
to  spend  each  year,  the  entitlements 
just  grow  automatically  based  on  Ac- 
tors such  as  benefit  levels,  population 
size,  and  inflation.  Elntitlements  are 
now  52  percent  of  all  Federal  spending. 
That  means  over  half  of  the  badget  is 
not  subject  to  even  the  imjwrfect  scru- 
tiny of  the  apiHX>priation8  process,  bat 
just  grows.  I  am  sure  that  is  Just  as  dis- 
turbing to  the  previous  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  our  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chalnnan  of 
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the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is 
JuBt  there;  the  Aiiproprlatione  Commit- 
tee does  not  even  get  to  scrutinize  it.  It 
JuBt  grows. 

In  truth,  we  probably  do  not  want  to 
subject  entitlements,  our  most  Impor- 
tant social  welfare  programs,  to  the  po- 
litical whims  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
budget  and  the  appropriations  process. 
That  could  produce  some  very  bad  re- 
sults. But  neither  can  we  afford  to  let 
those  programs  continue  to  grow  at 
their  present  rate — unchecked  and  in 
the  direction  of  providing  crucial  dol- 
lars to  more  and  more  people  who  are 
not  genuinely  needy.  We  would  not  be 
doing  our  duty  as  trustees  of  the  public 
coffers  or  as  makers  of  public  policy. 

The  President's  budget  takes  a  far- 
sighted  approach  to  the  tax,  spend,  and 
distributional  issues  that  are  raised  by 
unchecked  growth  in  entitlement 
spending.  His  proposal  is  fair,  it  is  pru- 
dent, and  it  is  timely.  In  essence,  he 
proposes  to  restore  the  original  mis- 
sion of  Government  entitlement  pro- 
grams. That  is:  reliable  assistance  di- 
rected to  individuals  who  are  most  in 
need.  We  have  forgotten  that  com- 
pletely. In  the  school  lunch  program- 
students  loans,  agriculture,  veterans 
dependency  benefits— in  all  of  these 
worthy  programs,  the  President's  budg- 
et proposes  to  restore  some  rational  re- 
lationship between  publicly  subsidized 
assistance,  which  I  heartily  support, 
and  genuine  need,  and  what  it  really  is. 
This  year  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  budget  for  the  United  States 
is  S52&  billion,  about  one-third  of  the 
total  J1.4  trillion  budget.  Social  Secu- 
rity, an  entitlement  program,  accounts 
for  almost  half  of  that,  and  Medicare. 
another  entitlement  program,  for  half 
of  what  is  left  over.  Medicare  will 
consume  S115  billion  in  1992.  That  is  a 
major  chunk  of  the  total  S1.4  trillion 
budget. 

The  administration  proposes  to  slow 
the  exponential  growth  of  program  out- 
lays. Otherwise,  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Medicare  will  cost  more  than 
Social  Security. 

There  are  three  ways  to  slow  the 
growth  in  Medicare  outlays;  all  require 
changes  in  the  statutory  entitlements. 
One  way  would  be  to  seek  all  savings 
Crom  cuts  in  provider  benefits  for  reim- 
bursements, or  to  restrict  the  services 
for  which  Medicare  will  reimburse  at 
all.  We  have  been  on  that  course  for 
years  now,  and  the  providers  are  tell- 
ing us  they  cannot  take  much  more 
without  compromising  services  to  Med- 
icare patients. 

Second,  we  could  require  greater  cost 
sharing  flrom  beneficiaries  in  the  way 
of  increased  copayments  and 
deductibles.  But  increased  cost  sharing 
at  the  point  of  service  too  frequently 
discourages  people  from  seeking  appro- 
priate medical  attention.  In  addition, 
that  is  a  very  regressive  way  to  finance 
savings. 


Finally,  Medicare's  subsidy  to  indi- 
viduals could  be  adjusted  to  reflect  in- 
come status.  That  is,  rather  than  cur- 
tailing services,  we  will  curtail  the 
public  subsidization  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals who  can  pay  more  of  their  own 
freight.  That  is  what  the  President's 
budget  proposes. 

So  the  proixjsed  budget  is  to  reduce 
growth,  and  get  this,  to  reduce  growth 
from  13  percent  to  11  percent  and  that 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  cut.  I  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  figure  that 
one  out  before  we  get  into  the  anguish 
of  a  debate  like  we  had  last  October. 
We  are  going  to  reduce  growth  from  13 
percent  to  11  percent,  and  that  is  in  no 
way  a  cut.  It  is  still  an  11-percent  in- 
crease. 

Most  of  the  reductions  come  from  ad- 
justments and  refinements  in  provider 
payments;  establishing  fee  schedules 
for  certain  procedures,  adjusting  the 
timing  of  billing  payments,  and  so  on. 
No  cuts  in  benefits. 

Part  B,  (physician)  premiums  in- 
creased from  $29.90  to  $31.80— a  rel- 
atively modest  jump— necessary  to 
keep  premiums  payments  ai)ace  with 
inflation. 

Premiums  used  to  make  up  50  per- 
cent of  part  B  program  costs.  The  rest 
was  financed  through  general  reve- 
nues—taxes paid  by  the  workers. 
Today,  the  proportional  financing  bur- 
den has  shifted.  Beneficiary  premiums 
now  constitute  just  25  percent  of  part  B 
program  costs.  When  we  talk  about  the 
future  dependency  ratio  of  baby  boom 
retirees  to  workers,  we  usually  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  Social  Security 
retirement  burdens. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
Medicare  Is  a  part  of  that  equation  as 
welL 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
for  Individuals  earning  over  $125,000  per 
year,  $160,000  for  couples,  premiums 
would  go  up.  The  subsidy  would  slip  to 
26  percent  of  program  costs,  with 
wealthy  individuals  then  paying  75  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  their  benefits,  or 
$90  a  month.  Few  would  argue  that  in- 
dividuals earning  above  $125,000  would 
have  difficulty  in  managing  that  in- 
crease. 

This,  to  me,  seems  a  very  welcome 
and  very  logical  extension  of  sound 
public  policy  changes  we  adopted  over 
the  past  2  years.  Specifically,  we  have 
finally  begun  to  recognize  in  our  poli- 
cies that  "the  elderly"  are  not  a  ho- 
mogenous group.  Those  over  the  age  66 
are  not  all  poor  and  decrepit;  neither 
are  they  all  vigorous  and  affluent.  This 
is  the  reality — quite  new  to  some,  ad- 
mittedly—and I  am  encouraged  by 
signs  that  it  has  taken  hold. 

For  example,  we  recently  enacted  a 
requirement  that  Medicaid  pay  Medi- 
care premiums  on  behalf  of  those  who 
are  dually  eligible.  That  is,  we  recog- 
nized and  responded  to  the  fact  that 
some  seniors  are  simply  economically 
unable  to  pay  the  freight  for  Medicare. 


Similarly,  there  are  those  who  are 
capable  of  paying  more  than  current 
law  requires,  and  the  President's  budg- 
et asks  them  to  do  so.  The  President 
and  his  budget  director  argue  these 
changes  in  tenns  of  targeting.  We  will 
hear  other  terms  about  that  procedure. 
I  would  use  another  word:  with  changes 
such  as  these,  we  are  modernizing  our 
entitlement  programs.  We  are  finally 
bringing  them  into  alignment  with  the 
economic  and  demographic  realities  of 
the  nineties  and  beyond.  Those  reali- 
ties have  changed  markedly  since  the 
1960'8,  when  most  of  our  major  public 
welfare  programs  were  conceived  and 
enacted. 

On  June  30,  1966,  the  day  before  Medi- 
care was  enacted — and  needed  to  be 
done,  at  that  point,  at  least  In  the  na- 
tional consciousness  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  Congress — nearly  45  percent  of 
the  elderly  lacked  any  form  of  health 
insurance  whatsoever,  and  the  poverty 
rate  anaong  seniors  was  30  percent. 
Today,  of  course,  the  economic  status 
of  the  elderly  very  nearly  mirrors  that 
of  the  gtneral  population. 

Let  nw  also  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
even  under  the  President's  proposed 
changes  to  the  Medicare  Program, 
beneficiaries  above  the  $126,000  income 
threshold  will  still  receive  an  effective 
Medicare  part  B  subsidy  of  $363  a  year, 
compared  with  their  current  subsidy  of 
$1,113  a  year  which  all  beneficiaries 
below  the  threshold  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive. 

In  my  mind,  this  is  highly  respon- 
sible and  appropriate  policy.  Entitle- 
ment spending— that  is.  Federal  pay- 
ments to  individuals — over  the  past 
quarter  century  has  been  gradually  but 
deflnltrfy  tilting  toward  individuals 
who  simply  are  not  needy.  Total  pay- 
ments to  individuals  have  risen  to  46 
percent  of  the  budget,  most  of  which 
does  not  go  to  the  poor.  In  fact,  last 
year — atid  please  hear  these  statistics — 
last  year,  less  than  half  of  Federal 
transfer  payments  went  to  households 
with  incomes  in  the  bottom  fifth  of  in- 
come distribution.  However,  $26  billion 
of  thos«  benefits  went  to  households  in 
the  top  fifth  of  income  receipts. 

Reducing,  where  possible.  Federal 
subsidies  to  those  who  are  clearly  not 
needy  is  the  only  way  we  can  preserve 
a  responsible  safety  net  for  those  who 
are. 

These  changes,  while  they  will  not  be 
warmly  received  by  the  beneficiaries, 
and  will  be  politically  hot  to  deal  with, 
are  so  necessary  if  we  want  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  Health  and  Himian  Services 
programs  Intact.  If  you  really  want  to 
keep  child  care.  Meals  on  Wheels,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  money,  immu- 
nizations, home  care,  it  is  either  back 
off  Bonie  of  these  programs — and  I  do 
not  wast  to  do  that — or  continue  to  get 
what  you  can  firom  the  edges  of  the  big 
one,  and  the  big  one  is  Medicare. 

So  these  proposals  will  affect  only 
half  a   million   wealthy   seniors,   will 
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save  $1.2  billion,  and  will  set  an  impor- 
tant principle  for  the  future  of  the  en- 
titlement programs. 

A  final  note.  Medicare  will  be  on  the 
books  for  the  next  100  years  or  more. 
Baby  boomers  as  retirees  will  be  able 
to  dictate  anything  they  want.  That  is 
a  political  reality,  a  political  fact 
against  which  no  middle-a«:ed  backlash 
will  stand  a  chance. 

Our  challenge  then,  as  it  is  now,  is  to 
reconcile  demography,  economics,  and 
politics  in  a  way  that  can  adapt  enti- 
tlement programs  to  the  future  with- 
out bankrupting  the  future  work  force. 
We  have  to  provide  alternatives  and 
allow  truly  creative  discussion  over  the 
next  10  years  or  so.  This  must  involve 
the  public,  seniors,  their  advocacy 
groups,  and  their  children.  That  takes 
real  leadership.  This  is  a  hard  and 
tough  area  in  which  to  exercise  politi- 
cal leadership  because  the  penalties  are 
80  vivid  and  powerful  and  final.  They 
are  called  defeat  in  the  election  proc- 
ess. And  they  can  be  well  manipulated 
by  the  special  interest  forces.  The  man- 
tle of  responsibility  is  heavy,  but  it  is 
ours.  The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  farsighted  and  prin- 
cipled leadership.  With  $1.2  billion  we 
can  do  a  lot  of  good  for  people  who 
really  do  need  the  help  of  a  generous 
Congress. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  seek  recognition? 


THE  DEMOCRATS'  PARTISAN 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
voutly hope  the  102d  Congress  is  not  a 
repeat  of  the  101st— a  series  of  con- 
frontations between  Congress  and  the 
President  generating  great  amounts  of 
heat  but  little  light.  At  one  point  last 
year,  politically  charged  veto-bait  fili- 
buster items  became  so  predominant 
on  the  Senate  schedule  that  four  such 
items  were  simultaneously  locked  into 
unanimous-consent  agreements  in  a 
single  week. 

Thus  far,  the  Senate  has  been  given 
little  reason  to  hope  the  situation  will 
be  much  changed  in  the  102d  Congress. 
Of  the  five  top-priority  items  intro- 
duced by  Senate  Democrats  at  the  be- 
ginning: of  the  session,  at  least  one — 
the  Orwellian  parental  leave  bill— was 
subject  to  a  veto  battle  last  year,  and 
will  almost  certainly  be  subject  to  an- 
other veto  fight.  Ironically,  hearings 
have  already  been  held  on  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  second  item  on  the  House  Demo- 
crat agenda— the  quota  bill— was  also 
vetoed  by  President  Bush  last  year. 

The  so-called  campaign  finance  re- 
form bin,  S.  3,  was  never  vetoed  be- 
cause its  blatantly  political  nature 
provoked  a  filibuster  supported  by  vir- 
tually every  Senate  Republican. 

The  child  welfare  bill.  S.  4,  would 
bust  the  budget  summit  agreement  by 


spending  over  $2  billion  over  5  years — 
much  of  it  in  entitlements— to  deal 
with  problems  against  which  similar, 
existing  Federal  programs  have  been 
largely  ineffectual. 

In  the  area  of  education.  President 
Bush  last  year  proposed  a  series  of  ini- 
tiatives constituting  a  first  step  to- 
ward reasserting  competence  and 
choice  in  the  Nation's  education  sys- 
tems. Senate  Democrats  took  the 
President's  S50,000,000  program,  added 
$750,000,000  of  Democratic  sweeteners, 
and  attempted  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
President's  desk.  But  that  bill  was 
stopped  by  the  objections  of  several 
Senators  concerned  about  some  of  its 
most  controversial  provisions. 

Now.  the  bill  is  back,  bloated  with 
more  Federal  funds  than  ever  but 
stripped  of  any  of  President  Bush's  pro- 
posals. In  other  words,  the  Democrats 
are  proposing  to  spend  all  the  tax  dol- 
lars the  President  asked  for  and  way, 
way  more,  but  those  dollars  aren't  buy- 
ing any  of  the  reforms  the  President 
had  proposed  to  get  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational system  back  on  track. 

What  the  American  people  want  from 
their  schools  is  not  forced  busing  and  a 
curriculiim  emphasizing  the  latest  lib- 
eral ideological  fad.  What  they  want 
are  schools  that  teach  their  kids  to 
read  and  write,  test  standards  to  help 
monitor  what  kind  of  job  the  schools 
are  doing,  and  teacher  competency  re- 
quirements to  help  ascertain  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers.  The  Democrats' 
bill  will  not  address  any  of  these  is- 
sues. 

In  short,  the  Democrats'  agenda  is 
just  a  tired  retread  of  three  decades  of 
failed  social  experimentation  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Missing  trom  the  liberals'  legislative 
program  are  issues  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  working  men  and  women, 
issues  that  will  make  or  break  our 
American  way  of  life:  Where  is  the  tax 
policy  to  promote  rather  than  smother 
economic  growth,  where  is  the  regu- 
latory reform  to  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  American  entrepreneurs, 
and  where  is  the  criminal  law  reform 
to  attack  the  crime  and  drugs  turning 
our  city's  streets  into  combat  zones? 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  are  prior- 
ities and  then,  there  are  priorities. 
America  has  needs  which  are  unmet, 
but  if  we  continue  servicing  the  iwxts 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  we  will 
reach  a  iwint  where  the  engine  of 
American  life  fails  to  run  at  all.  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  stick  to  the  real 
problems  of  the  Nation  and  focus  its 
attention  on  enacting  some  effective 
solutions. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time.  I  again 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICEai.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  12  noon,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  privilege  of 
asking  for  further  time  if  no  other  Sen- 
ator is  requesting  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUERTO  RICO  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  a  mood  of  dismay  the  likes  of  which 
I  have  never  before  encountered  in 
what  is  now  my  15th  year  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Yesterday,  the  Energy  Committee, 
under  ite  distinguished  and  fearless 
chairman,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] took  up.  once  a«rain,  as  it  did  in 
the  101st  Congress,  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  a  referendum  in 
Puerto  Rico  to  choose  one  of  three 
statuses  that  have  been  offered  Puerto 
Rico  by  American  Presidents,  without 
exception,  since  Harry  S.  Truman, 
which  is  to  say  the  choice  of  Common- 
wealth—which it  now  has— statehood, 
or  independence. 

Without  exception,  our  Presidents 
have  said  that  Puerto  Ricans  were  tree 
to  choose  their  status.  Without  excep- 
tion that  I  am  aware  of.  and  I  doubt 
there  is  one,  f^m  the  time  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lod^  at  the  United  Nations 
imder  President  Eisenhower,  throuarh 
my  own  service  under  President  Ford. 
to  our  able  and  inspiring  representa- 
tive. Ambassador  Pickering,  who  is 
now  there  under  President  Bush,  we 
have  repeated  to  the  United  Nations 
that  this  is  a  choice  freely  open  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  have  told  the 
Cubans,  who  have  perenially  wanted  to 
raise  the  issue  of  Puerto  Ricans'  right 
of  self-determination,  to  keep  out  of  a 
question  of  American  cltixens  exercis- 
ing their  free  rig'hts  as  American  citi- 
zens. 

In  his  first  address  aa  President  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  February 
9,  1969.  President  Bush  asked  the  Con- 
gress "to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
allow  the  people  [Puerto  Rloo]  to  de- 
cide in  a  referendunL" 

Why  had  he  done  it?  The  heads  of  the 
three  major  parties  representing  these 
three  choices  in  Puerto  Rico  had  said 
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we  are  ready,  let  us  vote.  Vote,  the 
American  way  to  do  things;  vote.  The 
President  said:  Let  there  be  a  vote. 

Well,  we  waited.  We  did  not  fulfill 
that  commitnient  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress. Senator  Johnston  did.  His  com- 
mittee reported  out  in  the  summer  of 
that  first  session  in  1989  a  bill.  I  went 
down  to  San  Juan  as  an  observer  from 
the  Finance  Committee  to  see  how 
things  were  going  and  to  hear  what  was 
going  on. 

We  waited  1  year  in  the  Finance 
Conmilttee  before  we  got  around  to  the 
subject,  and  the  Senate  never  did  any- 
thing in  the  end.  The  House  hurriedly 
passed  a  very  different  bill,  a  very 
spare  bill,  which  merely  set  the  proce- 
dures for  a  referendum,  without  at- 
tempting to  delineate  what  the  three 
statuses  Imply.  The  effort  over  here 
was  to  say  specifically  what  they 
would  imply.  Senator  Bentsen  wanted 
to  do  that.  So  did  I,  but  the  Senate 
never  completed  its  work. 

Now,  sir,  yesterday,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
we  saw  the  most  shameful  display  of 
natlvlsm  I  have  yet  to  encounter  in  15 
years  In  the  Senate.  One  Senator  after 
another  took  occasion  to  say  he  was 
not  sure  Puerto  Rlcans  belong  in 
American  society'. 

Mr.  President,  they  sure  as  hell  be- 
long in  the  gulf,  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
some  15,000  of  them  on  ships  and 
jdanes;  In  the  sands,  in  tanks,  as  they 
were  In  Vietnam,  as  they  were  in 
Korea.  I  do  not  take  any  pleasure  in 
citing  competitive  statistics  about 
whose  State  had  the  most  persons 
killed  or  wounded.  Neither  would  the 
Presiding  OfHcer,  who  was  there  in  one 
of  those  wars.  But  let  no  one  doubt 
that  high  on  each  of  those  lists  has 
been  Puerto  Rico.  They  are  American 
citizens.  They  are  drafted.  They  volun- 
teer. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  I  am  about  to  be 
told  my  5  minutes  are  up.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to 
spend  another  5  hours  on  this;  5  hours. 

Those  Americans  in  Vietnam  had 
been  drafted.  In  Korea  had  been  draft- 
ed, in  the  Persian  Gulf  they  volun- 
teered. They  are  citizens,  but  they  can- 
not vote  for  anybody  In  this  body.  They 
cannot  vote  for  President. 

That  has  been  a  choice  that  has  been 
made,  and  that  may  be  a  choice  they 
continue  to  make.  But  it  is  not  a 
choice  we  can  deny  them.  And  yester- 
day in  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  it  became  very 
clear  that  many  on  that  committee  are 
Iirepared  to  deny  them.  It  is  natlvlsm, 
the  close  associate  of  racism,  that  lived 
in  this  body  for  a  century  and  a  half,  in 
this  Chamber  and  the  one  to  the  left 
down  the  hall,  the  natlvlsm  that  all  of 
us  have  acquired. 


Not  all  of  us,  but  most  of  us,  at  one 
time  or  another,  in  the  history  of 
American  society,  encountered  the  ex- 
perience of  newcomers  not  being  very 
much  appreciated,  sounding  different, 
looking  different,  being,  yes,  different, 
and  very  quickly  finding  themselves 
part  of  this  society. 

Now,  Puerto  Ricans  did  not  ask  to  be 
in  this  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Puerto  Ricans  up  until  now  have  not 
been  asked  much  of  anything.  They 
were  a  prize  of  an  imperialist  war,  that 
"splendid  little  war,"  as  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt called  it,  the  War  of  1898,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  which  began 
with  the  explosion  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  Harbor. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  to 
know  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has  now  con- 
cluded, contrary  to  its  finding  at  the 
time,  that  the  Maine  blew  up  because 
its  coal  bunkers  exploded.  Admiral 
Rickover  points  this  out  in  his  book 
"How  the  Battleship  Maine  Was  De- 
stroyed." Coal  was  new  to  battleships 
at  that  time,  and  people  did  not  know 
that  if  it  got  hot  inside  of  a  coal  bunk- 
er, it  would  explode. 

But,  all  right;  one  of  the  prizes  was 
Puerto  Rico.  We  took  Puerto  Rico;  we 
grabbed  it.  We  took  Guantanamo.  That 
was  how  the  world  worked  in  those 
days.  But  every  year  for  40  years  we 
have  told  the  world  Puerto  Rico  is  free 
to  choose. 

And,  oh.  sir,  how  President  Gorba- 
chev must  enjoy  even  now  receiving 
the  report  from  the  New  York  Times 
by  Martin  Tolchin,  that  able  and  accu- 
rate journalist,  that  says  that  "Hopes 
Wane  on  Bill  for  Puerto  Rico  Referen- 
dum"; or  from  the  Washington  Times, 
by  J.  Jennings  Moss,  a  journalist  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  am  sure  I  look  forward 
to  meeting,  "Senators  Leery  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  51st  State." 

Mr.  President,  Senators  may  be 
leery,  but  what  is  this  talk  of  they  do 
not  fit  culturally?  They  sure  as  hell  fit 
culturally  in  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
sir.  They  fit  culturally  in  the  troops 
that  fought  alongside  you,  sir,  in  Viet- 
nam. They  fit  fine  enough  to  be  killed 
in  Korea. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not,  in  my  view,  an 
option  the  Senate  has.  We  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  world.  I  stood 
on  tihe  floor  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  said  that  the  American  Presidents 
have  told  the  world  this  island  is  free 
to  ohoose,  and  the  Cubans  can  keep 
their  hands  off  American  citizens  exer- 
cisiag  their  rights. 

I  knew  Munoz  Marin;  I  knew  Ted 
Moscoso.  I  came  to  Washington  30 
years  ago,  sir,  in  the  Kennedy  adnfilnls- 
tratlon,  and  was  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  involved  with  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
Commonwealth  Party  was  very  much 
then  the  party  of  populares. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  ever  diligent 
timekeeper  looking  at  you.  I  observe 
that  the  minority  has  not  appeared  on 


their  8l(]e  of  the  aisle  to  take  up  the 
pending  legislative  business.  And  if  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  has  no  objection,  I  ask  for  an- 
other 5  minutes,  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  thank  the 
Chair.  I  do  thank  Senator  Dkon,  who 
is  very  generous. 

Sir,  tlie  point  is,  to  resume,  that  we 
have  told  the  world  that  Puerto  Rico  is 
not  in  a  colonial  status,  that  it  is  in 
the  status  of  a  freely  chosen  relation- 
ship. We  cannot  undo  that  fact. 

We  caanot  undo  that  "splendid  little 
war"  that  Roosevelt  spoke  of.  But  we 
can  resolve  the  matter  of  the  after- 
math of  the  19th  century  in  the  20th 
century,  and  we  said  we  would.  Now  we 
are  breaking  our  word. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
amend  tihe  term  "breaking  our  word." 
We  never  as  a  body  gave  any  such  com- 
mitment, but  we  never  objected  to  the 
recurring  Presidential  commitment. 
We  never  objected  to  our  Representa- 
tive in  the  United  Nations  saying  this 
is  what  we  will  do.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  people  who  do  not  fit  culturally. 
That  will  come  as  a  great  surprise  to 
the  peoide  of  my  State. 

I  believe  New  York  City  now  has  178 
recognized  ethnic  groups.  At  the  fear  of 
bringing  down  the  delayed  thunder  of 
some  of  those  Senators  of  the  early 
19th  century,  I  believe  I  can  point  out 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
archdiooese  of  New  York  and  the  dio- 
cese of  Brooklyn,  conduct  Mass  on 
Simdays  in  about  30  languages  In  New 
York  City. 

There  is  no  majority  in  the  world. 
This  country  represents  the  world. 
This  feature  of  our  national  identity 
has  bean  Important  to  us,  and  the 
world  Hnows  it.  That  is  why  people 
come  here.  And  for  us  to  act  this  way 
now  is  inexplicable. 

The  leaders  of  this  body  have  a  re- 
sponsibility— every  Member  of  this 
body  has  a  responsibility — to  see  that 
Presideat  Bush's  commitment  is  kept. 
The  Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
have  a  commitment  to  see  that  it  is 
kept.  They  have  an  obligation.  I  cor- 
rect th^t.  I  do  not  strike  it  from  the 
record.  Commitment  is  one  thing  and 
obligation  is  another.  They  have  not 
made  tbat  commitment  but  I  feel  they 
are  obliged  to  give  a  choice — Just  to  let 
people  vote.  That  is  how  we  decide 
thlngrs  in  our  country. 

I  see  Hhe  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer Is  a  member  of  our  newest  State, 
Hawaii.  I  cannot  doubt,  sir,  that  there 
were  people  on  this  floor  who  were  not 
sure  whether  the  residents  of  Hawaii 
would  flt  culturally.  I  am  sure  someone 
said  it.  I  do  not  doubt  people  thotight 
it.  But  we  had  the  good  sense  to  know 
better.  We  had  the  good  sense  to  recog- 
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nlze  people  who  had  paid — I  do  not  like 
to  speak  of  blood,  but  when  people 
fight  for  a  country,  they  get  a  claim  on 
a  country.  They  do.  And  when  Spark 
Matsunaga  and  Danny  Inouye  fought 
for  this  country,  even  as  their  fellow 
Americans  were  interned  in  California, 
they  made  claims  and  they  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  a  good  thing,  too. 

I  do  not  take  a  position  on  statehood. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  with 
good  reason  choose  commonwealth.  I 
have  heard  good  arguments  for  many 
years  now,  going  back  to  Ted  Moscoso 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  know 
the  commonwealth  status  may  mean 
different  thingrs  for  Puerto  Ricans  than 
it  does  for  us.  There  are  some  ambigu- 
ities, in  the  term.  We  speak  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  we 
think  of  a  State. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  term  "conmion- 
wealth"  is  often  translated  back  into 
Spanish  as  estado  libre  asociado,  which 
is  not  the  same  thing.  An  "associated 
tree  State"  is  not  a  commonwealth. 
But  that  was  an  accommodation 
reached  in  that  time.  1952,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  there  being 
no  other  Senator  seeking  recognition,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNniAN.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

As  regards  statehood,  I  have  known 
distinguished  Governors  elected  on 
that  platform,  including  Gov.  Romero 
Barcelo  and  that  magnificent  gen- 
tleman, former  Governor  Ferre,  who  is 
the  benefactor  of  the  arts  and  all  good 
things,  in  his  Commonwealth  and  else- 
where. No  less  distingiiished  is  Gov. 
Hernandez  Colon,  a  leader  of  the 
Populares  Party  and  an  advocate  of  the 
Commonwealth  States.  I  have  known 
some  very  impressive  representatives 
of  the  independence  movement,  a  point 
of  view  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  San  Juan; 
and  a  legitimate  view.  I  have  found  the 
statements  of  Senator  Ruben  Berrios- 
Martinez,  the  president  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Independence  Party,  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  debate. 

What  do  we  do  about  dilTerences  of 
opinion  in  our  country?  We  vote.  Two 
of  the  status  options  would  in  fact  be 
irreversible  or  close  to  it.  A  vote  for 
statehood  when  it  was  finally  con- 
summated would  nmke  you  a  State. 
That  is  irreversible.  Independence  is 
not  irreversible,  but  nearly  so.  It  is 
pretty  serious  when  you  become  inde- 
pendent. You  can  always  merge  some- 
how later.  Commonwealth  continues 
the  status  quo,  which  is  also  subject  to 
modification. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  the  peo- 
ple who  conceived  Commonwealth  sta- 
tus did  not  see  it  as  an  interim  ar- 
rangement. You  can  hear  different 
views,  sir,  firom  people  like  Munoz 
Marin,  who  was  kind  of  a  New  Yorker 


too,  lived  much  of  his  youth  as  a  poet 
in  Manhattan.  You  can  hear  it  both 
ways,  but  it  does  not  matter.  We  have 
what  we  have. 

What  we  never  expected  was  this 
kind  of  raw  nativlsm.  But  what  pleas- 
ure this  must  give  the  black  berets  in 
Vilnius.  With  what  joy  they  must  learn 
that  we,  too,  deny  the  right  of  a  plebi- 
scite. With  what  extra  energy  they  can 
crank  up  their  tanks  in  the  morning— 
if  need  be,  that  afternoon — to  run  over 
with  their  tread  another  person,  with 
another  placard,  asking  for  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  Lithuanians  did,  of  course,  vote. 
There  was  a  plebiscite  on  February  9, 
despite  the  murders.  Overwhelmingly, 
the  Lithuanian  people  voted  for  inde- 
pendence. Latvia  will  vote  now,  I  be- 
lieve, and  Estonia  cannot  be  far  behind. 
We  see  in  Yugoslavia  also  the  inevi- 
table demands  for  a  new  arrangement. 
I  read  this  morning  that  the  Slovenes 
overwhelmingly  voted  for  independ- 
ence, and  Ljubljana  is  a  more  than 
credible  capital.  If  I  did  not  live  in  New 
York  and  have  Albany,  I  could  think  of 
living  in  Slovenia  and  having 
Ljubljana.  But  that  kind  of  issue  will 
arise  with  greater  and  greater  fre- 
quency; especially  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  wrote  in  News- 
week magazine  that  the  1980's  will  see 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
began  then  and  continues  now. 

We,  who  declared  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  spoke  of  the  rights  of 
men  to  dissolve  relations  with  the 
central  authority  when  they  become 
intolerable,  it  is  hardly  for  us  to  now 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Red  army  or 
what  renuiins  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  re- 
gime. I  do  not  mean  to  speak  one  way 
or  the  other  about  that.  But  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev must  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  saying  "No."  That  is  what 
he  says,  "No."  He  says  it  with  tanks; 
we  say  it  with  unworthy  arguments, 
sir,  unworthy  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  Senate,  but  I  wish  I  would  be  heard 
in  Puerto  Rico  saying  that  this  matter 
is  not  concluded.  The  conscience  of  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  been  aroused,  and  It 
has  not  yet  spoken.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  will  not  give  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  a  right  pledged  by 
President  after  President,  pledged  be- 
fore the  world,  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  face  of  that  miserable  dictator  in 
Havana,  who  himself  said  we  would 
never  allow  the  Puerto  Rican  people  to 
choose.  We  said,  "what  do  you  know  of 
choice,  Fidel  Castro?" 

Well,  I  can  imagine  Fidel  Castro  has 
read  the  press  with  interest  today.  I 
can  imagine  it  being  reported  by  the 
Communist-controlled  media,  f^om  Ha- 
vana and  elsewhere,  that  the  United 
States  is  denying  people  the  right  of 
self-determination.  And  why?  Because 
of  their  language  and  their  color,  sir. 
Because  of  their  language  and  their 
color.  At  this  time,  in  our  Nation,  in 


this  age,  you  could  want  to  weep.  You 
could  want  to  pray  for  this  body.  I 
should  ask  the  Chaplain  to  be  on  hand 
and  think  about  that  in  our  next  see- 
sion. 

I  say  again,  sir,  that  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate  has  not  been  aroused.  We 
are  involved  with  many  things,  such  as 
the  war.  but  there  was  no  war  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  we  did  nothing  with 
very  little  arousal. 

I  want  to  ask,  sir,  if  I  may  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  the 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Mar- 
tin Tolchin;  in  the  Washington  Times 
by  J.  Jennings  Moss,  of  yesterday's 
events,  along  with  a  very  able,  elo- 
quent letter  that  also  appeajrs  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  by  that 
most  distinguished  public  person. 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  who  is  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico,  describing  the 
commitments  made  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  this  case  by  then  representa- 
tive George  Bush,  who  spoke  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  when  establishing 
the  commonwealth  relationship,  as 
having  "ft-eely  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  United  States  and  tnely 
adopted  their  own  constitution." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  Congress  I  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  this  subject  which  included  a 
sequence  of  statements,  documents  and 
such,  sasrlng,  all  right,  we  did  not  do  It 
in  the  101st  Congress,  we  will  get  to  it 
in  the  102d  right  away.  I  ask  that  that 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well,  sir. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  jnlnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Timea,  Feb.  21,  ISSl] 

Hopes  Wakk  on  Box  for  Puebto  Rioo 

Referendcm 

(By  Martin  Tolchin) 

Washinoton,  February  ao.— The  proapecu 
for  Congreaslonai  approvaf  of  a  referendnm 
on  Puerto  Rico's  political  atatua  dimmed 
today  as  moat  members  of  a  cmclal  Senate 
committee  expreaaed  aerloua  mlagivliiga 
about  the  leglalatlon. 

After  a  hearing  In  which  only  8  of  the  19 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Natoral  Re- 
sources Committee  expreaaed  aupport  for  the 
referendum.  Senator  J.  Bennett  Jtduwton, 
the  conunlttee  chairman  and  chief  aponaor  of 
the  measure,  said,  "I  don't  know  whether 
we'll  be  able  to  pass  thla  leglalatlon." 

To  api>eaae  crlUca,  Mr.  Johnaton.  a  Loalsi- 
ana  Democrat,  agreed  to  delete  tram  the 
measure  an  assurance  that  Congreaa  would 
make  a  "moral  commitment"  to  be  gnlded 
by  the  results  of  the  referendom,  which 
would  give  Puerto  Ricans  the  choice  of  state- 
hood, independence  or  enhanced  common- 
wealth status.  Snmiorters  said  the  aasuranoe 
gave  muscle  to  the  leglalatlon. 

The  three  Senators  supporting  the  measure 
were  BUI  Bradley  of  New  Jersey.  Paul 
Wellstone  of  Minnesota  and  Daniel  K.  Akaka 
of  Hawaii,  all  Democrats. 

Jaime  B.  Fnster.  Puerto  Rico's  resident 
commissioner  who  represents  the  island  in 
Congress  and  supports  enhanced  common- 
wealth status,  said:  "I'm  very  disappointed 
about  what  happened  today.  I  reallae  that 
many  members  have  serious  reaervaUons 
about  statehood,  but  giving  us  a  plebiscite 
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that  binds  Congress  in  no  way  Is  a  cruel 
hoax." 

Mr.  Johnston  said  he  hoped  for  fln&l  com- 
mitt0e  action  next  Wednesday.  Even  if  some 
coRunlttee  members  opposed  to  the  measure 
vote  to  send  It  to  the  Senate  floor  out  of 
coart«sy  to  Mr.  Johnston,  their  misgivings 
darkened  the  prospect  of  Congressional  ap- 
proval. Last  year  the  House  passed  a  bill  by 
voice  vote  that  called  for  a  referendum  issue. 

SIMPLER  BILL  PROPOSED 

Although  President  Bush  supports  state- 
hood for  Puerto  Rico,  a  growing  number  of 
Republicans  In  Congress  fear  that  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  state  would  send  an  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  delegation  to  Congress.  And  in 
the  Senate,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
fear  the  expense  of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  state  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  population  would 
quality  for  welfare  beneflta. 

Carlos  Romero  Barcelo,  a  former  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  who  Is  president  of  the  New 
Progressive  Party,  which  supports  state- 
hood, said  today's  committee  session  per- 
suaded him  that  "we  have  to  look  at  a  much 
more  simple  bill." 

After  today's  session,  Mr.  Romero  Barcelo 
wrote  Senator  Johnston  proposing  that  the 
bill  be  modified  to  authorize  a  plebiscite, 
coupled  with  Congress's  agreement  to  con- 
sider a  petition  for  statehood,  in  the  event 
that  the  voters  choee  the  statehood  option. 

Several  Senators  criticized  the  bill,  saying 
It  unwisely  hastened  Puerto  Rico's  road  to 
statehood.  "Let  Puerto  Rico  make  a  deci- 
sion, and  vote  and  petition  us,  and  then  we'll 
decide  whether  to  accept  them,"  said  Sen- 
ator Wendell  H.  Ford,  Democrat  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  noted  that  Puerto  Rico  was  a  sepa- 
rate culture,  and  added,  "Separate  cultures 
evenrwhere  are  demanding  their  independent 
status." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  21,  1991] 

Senators  Leery  of  Puerto  Rico  as  51st 

State 

(By  J.  Jennings  Moss) 

The  bill  authorizing  a  referendum  on  Puer- 
to Rico's  future  appears  to  be  in  critical  con- 
dition. 

During  a  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
■onrces  Committee  hearing  yesterday  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  said  it  was  ei- 
ther opposed  to  the  bill  or  had  serious  con- 
cerns. Several  members  said  they  feared  if 
such  a  bill  passes.  Congress  could  be  forced 
to  make  Puerto  Rico  the  Slst  State. 

The  committee  is  scheduled  to  vote  next 
Wednesday. 

Key  to  the  senators'  qualms  is  how  Puerto 
Rico,  a  U.S.  coRunonwealth  since  1952,  would 
fit  Into  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

"Nationalism  cannot  be  stamped  out.  .  .  . 
It  can  be  snniressed.  In  my  opinion,  for  the 
moment,  but  it  is  going  to  rise  again."  said 
Senate  Majority  Whip  Wendell  H.  Ford,  Ken- 
tacky  Democrat.  He  predicted  that  if  Puerto 
Rico  became  a  state.  Congress  could  at  some 
point  be  faced  with  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  a  state  that  wants  to  secede. 

Last  year,  the  committee  voted  11-8  to 
■end  a  similar  bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  But 
committee  Chairman  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
liOnUlana  Democrat  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  palled  It  f^om  consideration  because  of 
differences  with  the  House. 

Under  the  bill,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
woald  vote  In  a  plebiscite  either  statehood. 
Independence  or  an  enhanced  commonwealth 
■tatoB.  The  legislation  lays  out  how  each 
choice  woold  be  Implemented  but  Congress 
woald  stUl  have  to  paas  a  bill  after  the  plebi- 
scite making  it  into  law. 


"Tkey  are  not  children.  They  are  not  colo- 
nial appendages  to  this  country.  They  are 
entitled  to  an  answer,  a  choice."  Mr.  John- 
ston said. 

Even  though  the  bill  would  not  force  Con- 
gress to  follow  the  wishes  of  Puerto  Ricans, 
Mr.  Johnston  has  said  he  would  support  the 
plebiscite's  outcome. 

"If  we  have  no  serious  intent  of  allowing 
one  Of  the  three  options,  then  we're  really 
engaging  in  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico."  said  Sen.  Kent  Conrad,  North 
Dakoita  Democrat.  Mr.  Conrad  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  voting  for  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico,  saying  that  could  create  a  situation 
similar  to  French-speaking  Quebec  prov- 
ince's attempts  to  leave  Canada. 

Language  is  one  objection  to  statehood  be- 
cause 60  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans  do  not 
speak  English.  Economics  is  another  because 
although  Puerto  Rico  has  the  highest  per 
capita  income  in  the  Caribbean  Basin,  it 
would  be  the  poorest  state  and  could  end  up 
costing  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Fairness  is  a  third 
as  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  receive  a  lower  level  of  welfare  bene- 
fits than  residents  of  other  states. 

Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop  of  Wyoming,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee,  said 
he  would  propose  an  alternative  next  week 
that  would  allow  a  plebiscite  but  not  require 
a  specific  congressional  action  after  the 
vote.  Instead,  leaders  of  the  winning  move- 
ment would  be  able  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
Puerto  Rico's  future. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  said  Congress  should 
be  morally  bound  to  the  plebiscite's  out- 
come. 

[Fnom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1991] 

PuHRTO  Rico  Will  Choose,  DESprra  Whtte 
House 
To  the  Editor: 

Th»  Department  of  Justice's  challenge  of 
enhanced  commonwealth  status  as  an  option 
for  Puerto  Ricans  to  vote  on  (news  article, 
Feb.  8)  is  yet  another  attempt  by  the  Bush 
Administration  to  load  the  dice  for  state- 
hood in  Puerto  Rico's  referendum. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  Attorney 
General  Dick  Thomburgh  tried  to  disqualify 
commonwealth  status  as  a  legitimate  alter- 
native, stating  that  "an  area  within  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  that  is  not  In- 
cluded in  a  state  must  necessarily  be  gov- 
erned by  or  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress," He  cited  the  territorial  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  to  imply  that  Puerto  Rico  is 
nothing  but  a  colony  of  the  United  States. 
As  b«came  evident  in  an  exchange  with  Sen- 
ator Bennett  Johnston,  this  statement  runs 
afoul  of  longstanding  Federal  court  prece- 
dents. 

It  also  contradicts  the  United  Nations  un- 
derstanding of  the  commonwealth  relation- 
ship, particularly  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 748  (Vni)  of  1953,  which  found  common- 
wealth to  be  a  new  noncolonlal  self-govern- 
ing political  status  for  Puerto  Rico.  As  Unit- 
ed States  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1971,  Mr.  Bush  himself  told  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  in  establishing  the  com- 
monwealth relationship,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  "freely  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  United  States  and  freely  adopted  their 
own  constitution." 

Mr,  Thomburgh's  statement  is  Just  the  lat- 
est of  a  series  of  crass  breaches  of  neutrality 
and  objectivity  for  partisan  reasons  by  the 
Bush  Administration.  Last  May,  Andrew 
Card  and  Chase  Untermeyer,  two  White 
House  officials,  flew  to  Puerto  Rico  to  attend 
pro-Aatehood   rallies   and   Republican    fund 
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raisers,  ^vlng  repeated  statements  to  the 
local  press  on  the  benefits  of  statehood  and 
the  allegedly  unstable  and  undemocratic  na- 
ture of  conunon wealth  status.  Every  Bush 
Administration  witness  before  a  Congres- 
sional cotnmittee  on  referendum  bills  has 
tried  to  impugn  commonwealth  status  and 
promote  statehood,  disregarding  a  long- 
standing Federal  policy  of  respect  for  Puerto 
Rico's  self-determination. 

Commonwealth  status  remains  the 
commonsensical  political  expression  of  the 
two  essential  aspirations  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people:  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  their  United  States  citizenship;  and 
their  will  to  maintain  their  sense  of  identity 
as  a  people  in  their  own  right,  with  a  dis- 
tinct heritage,  culture  and  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. This  is  why  the  pro-commonwealth 
party  I  preside  over  has  held  a  majority  of 
the  seats  in  the  Legislature  and  a  majority 
of  the  Island's  mayoralties  since  1980,  and 
the  governship  and  office  of  resident  com- 
missioner since  1964. 

Congress  has  worked  with  Puerto  Rico's 
political  leadership  for  two  years  to  define 
mutually  acceptable  terms  and  transitions 
for  each  Status  alternative.  However,  self-de- 
termination means  that  the  ultimate  choice 
lies  with  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  must 
repudiate  the  Bush  Administration's  re- 
peated attempts  to  skew  the  process  in  favor 
of  statehood,  unabashedly  violating  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  consent  and  the  right 
of  Puerto  Ricans  to  self-determination. 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon, 

Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

San  Juan,  PR,  February  11, 1991. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  27, 

1990] 

The  Third  Ques-hon:  The  Least 

Understood 

Mr.  MoVNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  final 
hours  of  the  last  day  of  the  lOlst  Congress,  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  last  of  the  three  questions 
on  American  foreign  policy  which  I  spoke  of 
yesterday  morning. 

The  subject  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  Senators;  possibly  an  unwelcome  sur- 
prise. If  this  should  be  the  case,  however,  I 
would  plead  that  it  will  not  be  the  first  such 
occasion.  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
AiH-il  27,  1990,  and  again,  of  May  24,  1990,  I  ad- 
dressed the  same  subject.  On  both  occasions 
my  remarks  were  given  the  same  heading  in 
the  Record:  "The  Decolonization  of  Puerto 
Rico." 

This  question  has  been  with  us  from  the 
outset  of  the  lOlst  Congress.  In  his  address  to 
the  Joint  session  of  February  10 — his  first  ad- 
dress as  Our  new  President— President  Bush 
summoned  us  to  a  large  undertaking: 

"There  is  another  issue  I  decided  to  men- 
tion here  tonight.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  political  future. 
Personally,  I  favor  statehood.  But  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  let 
the  people  decide  in  a  referendum." 

That  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress: 
we  are  now  at  the  close;  we  have  done  no 
such  thing. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill,  albeit  a  per- 
functory one.  Two  conunittees  of  the  Senate 
have  reported  bills,  or  imrtions  of  bills,  but 
none  has  reached  the  floor,  and  none  has 
passed.  la  the  meantime,  the  administration 
has  been  silent,  save  for  the  occasional  aide 
dispatched  to  the  island  to  urge  that  the  new 
State  vote  Republican. 

In  fairness,  we  have  worked  hard,  if  Inter- 
mittently on  the  matter  here  in  the  Senate. 
Even  so  we  failed  to  finish  our  work.  This 
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does  not  speak  well  of  the  Senate  for  the 
simple  fact  that  we  failed  to  do  our  duty  in 
a  situation  where  we  could  accurately  he  de- 
scribed as  irresponsible.  That  is  to  say  the 
citlsens  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not  have  a  vote  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  No  one  represents  them. 
None  of  us  is  reponsible  to  them. 

The  more  then  ought  we,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  rather  than  politics,  to  have  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  summons — 1969 
and  1990  were  the  years  that  saw  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  reestablishment  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  of  the  effective 
sovereignty  of  the  nations  established  there 
after  the  First  World  War. 

Those  events  of  1917— when  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  proclaimed  in  Pitts- 
burgh—to 1920  were,  in  effect,  the  first  great 
wave  of  decolonisation  of  this  century.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  breaking  away  of  one 
colony  or  another,  but  rather  of  the  accept- 
ance by  the  international  community  of  the 
right  to  independence  of  former  colonies. 
There  was  a  relapse  under  Hitler,  then  Sta- 
lin, but  the  principle  has  emerged  trium- 
phant once  more. 

That  principle,  enunciated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  an  earlier  address  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  applies  no  less  to  American 
colonies  than  to  those  of  the  Hapeburgs  or 
the  Hohenzollems,  or  their  assorted  "cous- 
ins" in  other  capitals  of  Europe.  It  applies  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Which  is  what  President  Bush 
acknowledged  in  his  first  address  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

On  April  27  I  asked  on  the  Senate  floor:  "Is 
Puerto  Rico  a  colony  today?"  I  had  asked 
the  same  question  at  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  in 
San  Juan  in  1969.  And  I  gave  the  same  an- 
swer. 

"Most  obviously,  not.  In  July  1952  Puerto 
Rico  became  a  full  self-governing  common- 
wealth." 

Even  so,  the  issue  of  status,  as  the  island- 
ers correctly  term  the  matter,  remains  unre- 
solved. 

Commonwealth  is  one  option.  There  are 
two  others.  Statehood.  Independence.  Every 
President  since  Harry  S.  Truman  has  as- 
serted that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  were 
and  are  tree  to  choose  any  of  the  three.  In 
19&2  Commonwealth  status  was  achieved.  As 
I  have  more  than  once  stated  during  this 
nondebate,  commonwealth  status  was  not 
seen  by  those  who  conceived  it  as  a  way  sta- 
tion to  statehood,  the  position  or  an  appli- 
cant or  candidate  for  full  membership  in  the 
Union.  To  the  contrary,  statehood  was  seen 
as  a  plenitudinous  condition,  comparable  to 
that  of  commonwealths  in  other  devolving 
empires.  Or  such  is  my  understanding;  I  do 
not  claim  to  speak  in  any  sense  for  jtresent 
day  advocates  of  commonwealth  status,  nor 
yet  to  represent  the  views  of  the  prede- 
cessors. I  can  claim  to  have  known  two  gren- 
eratlons  of  commonwealth  leaders  in  Puerto 
Rloo,  but  no  more.  Similarly,  I  have  known 
two  generations  of  statehood  leaders.  I  can 
claim  to  understand  their  position  with  some 
confidence  simply  because  statehood  is  a 
clearly  understood  concept  within  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  Similarly,  I  assume  that  I  can 
understand  the  position  of  those  who  advo- 
cate indeiwndence.  I  cannot  claim  any  close 
acquaintance,  which  is  surely  a  fault  of 
mine,  yet  I  have  met  "Independlstas."  and 
have  been  most  Impressed  with  their  presen- 
tations at  Senate  hearings. 

What  this  Senator  knows  or  does  not  know 
is  of  small  consequence.  What  matters  is 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  Congress.  Puerto 
Rloo  was  given  to  understand  that  it  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  choose;  but  here  we 


are  at  the  end  of  the  Congress  having,  in  ef- 
fect, denied  that  opportunity. 

Let  me  be  clear.  I  have  to  assume  that  we 
will  get  to  work  on  this  matter  first  thing  in 
the  next  Congress.  We  have  now,  mercifully, 
finished  with  the  endless  work  of  the  Sum- 
mit. We  have  a  5-year  budget  plan.  It  will 
last  at  least  until  next  April.  The  more  then 
should  we  be  about  the  business  of  Puerto 
Rico  before  next  April. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Senate  does  not 
see  this  subject  in  the  light  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  sees  it,  or  would  do  if  attention 
were  called  to  it.  This  does  us  no  discredit. 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  fellow  citlsens.  As  many 
live  on  the  mainland  today  as  live  on  the  is- 
land Itself— more  properly,  the  islands.  They 
fight  in  our  wars,  contribute  to  our  affairs, 
add  to  our  lives  the  special  attributes  of  an 
Hispanic  culture.  No  matter.  Puerto  Rico  re- 
mains a  place  of  undetermined  status.  As  a 
matter  of  honor,  the  Senate,  the  Congress 
must  permit  our  fellow  citlsens  there  to 
choose.  As  a  matter  of  elemental  prudence, 
we  ought  to  do  so  directly  we  return  to 
Washington  next  January. 

If  the  Senate  would  indulge  me,  I  would 
ask  that  a  series  of  statements  I  have  made 
on  this  subject  In  this  Congress  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"[From  the  Congressional  Record,  July  14, 
1989] 

"Political,  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

"Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  President,  early  last 
spring  Senators  Johnston.  McClure.  and 
Simon  introduced  S.  712.  a  bill  "to  provide 
for  a  referendum  on  the  jmlitical  status  of 
Puerto  Rico."  This  is  a  bill  of  the  uttermost 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  no  less  moment  to  the  Amer- 
ican union. 

"The  bill  provides  for  a  referendum  to  be 
held  in  1991  presenting  the  choice  of  state- 
hood: independence;  or  commonwealth  sta- 
tus. In  the  event  that  no  status  option  ob- 
tains a  majority,  there  will  be  a  runoff. 

"In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  Presi- 
dent Bush  indicated  his  firm  support  of 
statehood,  as  does  the  Just  i>reviouB  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico,  Romero  Barcelo.  The 
present  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honor- 
able Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  is  a  supporter 
of  "enhanced"  commonwealth  status.  There 
are,  of  course  many  supporters  of  independ- 
ence. 

"There  are  many  considerations  involved. 
Obviously.  Abeolutely  central,  however,  will 
be  the  tax  provisions  associated  with  the  re- 
spective choices.  I  need  not  spell  out  for  the 
Senate  the  importance,  for  example,  of  sec- 
tion 936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
provides  extraordinary  tax  Incentives  for 
manufacturing  firms  located  on  the  island. 
Perhaps  a  third  of  Puerto  Rlcan  employment 
is  attributable  to  "936"  benefits.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  tariff  questions  to  be  dealt 
with,  maritime  statutes,  excise  taxes,  and 
the  like.  The  Social  Security  law  and  related 
social  welfare  measures  are  of  transcendent 
importance  to  Puerto  Rlcans  as  they  are  to 
all  American  citlsens.  Elach  of  the  three  op- 
tions that  are  to  be  presented  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  will  entail  different  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  these  matters. 

"With  these  decisions  in  the  offing,  I  have 
been  assembling  materials  that  I  hope  will 
be  of  use  to  the  Finance  Committee  when  we 
settle  down  to  fill  In  the  blanks  having  to  do 
with  the  duration  of  present  statutes  and 
such  like  matters  which  will  be  referred  to 


us  by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

"Imagine  our  consternation,  then,  when 
the  Treasury  Department,  testifying  before 
the  Energy  Committee  yesterday  momloc, 
stated  that  it  saw  no  reason  why  oar 
plebiclte  bill  should  be  "encumbered  at  this 
stage"  by  any  specifics  concerning  the  tax 
and  financial  provisions  that  would  accom- 
pany the  three  options. 

"We  are  evidently  to  ask  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  make  their  decision  In  the 
dark.  They  are  evidently  not  to  know  In  ad- 
vance whether,  for  example,  statehood  would 
mean  the  end  of  section  936  tax  benefits  or 
not;  not  to  know  whether  "enhanced"  com- 
monwealth status  will  bring  equal  social 
welfare  benefits  to  Puerto  Rloo,  or  perhaps 
yet  further  restricted  ones.  They  are  not  to 
know  anything  about  the  very  questions 
which  win  be  most  on  the  minds  of  the  vot- 
ers. 

"If  the  Treasury  Department's  poaiaon 
was  not  so  transparently  untenable,  one 
would  be  forced  to  suspect  that  it  Is  delib- 
erately perverse.  That  somewhere  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  Department  there  are 
persons  determined  to  thwart  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  commitment. 

"This  is  not  something  the  Congress  can 
settle.  But  one  would  surely  advise  the 
P*resldent  do  so,  and  quickly,  on  his  return 
from  Paris.  For  obviously  no  plebiscite  can 
go  forward  if  the  Treasury  position  remains 
that  of  the  executive  branch. 

"Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  reproduce  the 
opening  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Kenneth 
W.  Gideon.  Assistant  Secretary— Tax  Policy. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  before  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee. 

"The  excerpt  follows: 

"TKBTIMONT  of  CKNMETH  W.  aiDBOM 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration,  to  dlscuas  8. 
712.  a  bill  "To  Provide  for  a  Referendum  on 
the  PoliUcal  Status  of  Puerto  Rloo."  This 
bill  would  give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  an 
historic  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  statoa 
of  that  Island.  The  bill  would  provide  for  a 
referendum,  to  be  held  In  1991.  In  which  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  could  decide  aznonr  the 
options  of  statehood.  Independence,  or  com- 
monwealth status. 

"The  Administration  strongly  sapports  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  to  decide 
for  themselves  on  the  status  of  the  island. 
Further,  as  the  President  has  noted  a  num- 
ber of  times,  he  favors  the  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Union  as  a  state,  thereby 
assuring  the  people  of  Pumte  Rico  an  equal 
standing  with  other  United  States  dtliens. 
However,  by  providing  for  a  stataa  referm- 
dum.  the  United  States  aoremment  would 
be  assisting  the  Puerto  Rlcan  iwople  to  exer- 
cise the  basic  political  right  to  determine 
the  nature  of  their  government. 

"The  choice  facing  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  fundamentally  a  political  one,  with 
long-term  implications  for  their  rlilits  and 
obligations  as  citlsens.  Each  voter  must  de- 
termine relationship  that  should  exist  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  By 
its  very  nature,  a  status  refereadum  deter- 
mines a  people's  political  future.  Individual 
voters  must  weigh  the  implications  of  their 
vote  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  fta- 
ture  generations. 

"The  Administration  flrmly  believe*  that 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  i>eoitle  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  will  In  a  manner 
that  recognises  the  historic  and  fundamen- 
tally political  nature  of  their  decision  of 
self-determination.  The  importance  of  the 
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decision  they  face  as  people  transcends  any 
narrow  concern  about  speclflc  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic or  flscal  structures. 

"For  this  reason,  the  Administration  be- 
lieves that  the  discussion  of  Puerto  Rico's 
future  status  should  not  be  encumbered  at 
this  stage  by  the  tax  and  financial  provisions 
In  the  current  bill.  The  selection  among  the 
iwssible  status  options  should  be  a  choice 
made  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  unaf- 
fected by  the  bias  which  speciflc  economic 
costs  and  benefits  could  bring  to  the  process. 
After  that  choice  has  been  made,  appropriate 
tax  and  financial  relationships  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  could  be 
formed  consistent  with  the  choice  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  could  be 
formed  consistent  with  the  choice  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

"The  Administration  recog-nlzes  the  dif- 
ficulty of  isolating  the  impact  of  tax  and  fi- 
nancial issues  from  the  question  of  Puerto 
Rico's  future  status.  Appropriate  transition 
mechanisms  will  ultimately  have  to  be  de- 
veloped to  minimise  economic  disruption  to 
Puerto  Rico  resulting  from  any  change  from 
the  current  commonweatlh  status.  In  addi- 
tion, we  believe  that  a  transition  to  state- 
hood can  be  structured  so  that  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  government,  after  making  appropriate 
use  of  its  own  resources,  would  not  be  forced 
to  Incure  a  new  revenue  loss  during  this 
transition.  The  Administration  would  sup- 
port a  "transition  grant"  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
assist  in  achieving  that  result.  The  budg- 
etary treatment  of  a  transition  to  statehood 
should  be  consistent  with  sound  budget  dis- 
cipline. Finally,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  level  economic  playing  field  among  op- 
tions. 

"The  development  of  provisions  which  will 
properly  achieve  these  goals  will  require  a 
careful  cooperative  analysis  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, Congress,  and  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  resulting  package  would 
probably  consist  of  Interrelated  provisions 
affecting  Puerto  Rico's  own  tax  system,  the 
Federal  tax  system,  and  direct  Federal 
grants.  Accordingly,  depending  on  the  spe- 
cific alternatives  chosen,  many  will  be  in- 
volved In  the  process.  Including,  for  example. 
the  tax-writing  committees  of  the  Congress. 

"The  Administration  looks'  forward  to 
working  with  your  committee  at  the  appro- 
priate time  in  fashioning  an  Integrated  eco- 
nomic package  which  meets  the  Administra- 
tion's commitments  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
which  is  fully  acceptable  to  both  Congress 
and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  government.  To  lay  a 
foundation  for  that  process,  I  would  like  to 
review  with  you  today  some  of  the  technical 
inuea  which  are  presented  by  the  provisions 
in  the  current  bill.  While  not  Intended  as  ei- 
ther an  endorsement  or  rejection  of  these 
provisions,  my  comments  will  hopefully 
highlight  particular  problems  which  the  cur- 
rent language  raises. 

"Each  of  the  political  options  covered  by 
the  bin — statehood,  independence,  and  com- 
monwealth status— raises  si>ecial  issues  that 
affect  the  tax  systems  of  both  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States.  The  following  com- 
ments are  limited  to  those  issues.  They  are 
not  Intended  to  reflect  any  views  on  the  de- 
sirability of  any  of  the  status  options. 

"RecanUess  of  the  status  option  under 
consideration,  we  believe  that  a  primary 
goal  of  the  bill  In  question  should  be  to  en- 
sure that  the  tax  implications  of  the  option 
are  clearly  defined.  Certainty  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  law  is  always  a  goal  of  tax 
policy,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  especially 
Important  to  strive  for  that  certainty  in 
tlMse  circumstances,  where  the  Puerto  Rlcan 


people  are  facing  the  possibility  of  fun- 
damental changes  to  their  government's 
struoture.  The  focus  of  my  testimony,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  identify  the  tax  results  of 
this  bills  provisions  as  drafted,  to  note  those 
ambiguities  which  the  bill  raises,  and  to 
highlight  those  Issues  which  the  bill's  tax  re- 
visioiis  do  not  currently  address. 

"I.  GENERAL  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  S.  712 

"It  is  difficult  to  present  very  precise  estl- 
matee  of  the  Federal  revenue  consequences 
of  the  various  options  described  in  the  bill, 
but  it  may  be  helpful  for  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion to  consider  some  rough  guidelines. 

"Both  the  independence  and  the  statehood 
options  assume  some  form  of  reduction  of 
the  tax  incentives  currently  provided  under 
Internal  Revenue  Code  ("Code")  section  936. 
It  should  be  noted  that  even  under  the  com- 
monwealth option.  Congress  can  continue  to 
review  and  revise  section  936  and  other  tax 
benefits  as  necessary. 

"We  estimate  that  in  FY  1989  the  tax  bene- 
fits received  by  section  936  corporations 
amount  to  about  $1.9  billion.  If  section  936 
benefits  are  phased  out.  some  section  936  cor- 
porations may  choose  to  leave  Puerto  Rico. 
However,  the  nature  of  most  section  936  com- 
pany operations  makes  it  unlikely  that  they 
could  find  a  good  substitute  for  Puerto  Rico 
in  some  low-tax  foreign  location.  Thus,  If 
companies  do  leave  the  island,  it  is  most 
likely  that  they  would  move  back  to  the 
mainland  where  they  would  be  subject  to 
U.S.  tax. 

"A  phase-out  of  section  936  benefits  would 
cause  economic  dislocation  on  Puerto  Rico, 
at  least  In  the  short  run.  Employment  in  936 
companies  now  accounts  for  about  12  percent 
of  total  Puerto  Rican  employment.  However, 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  project  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  tax  collections  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  dislocation.  Under  the  state- 
hood option,  collections  of  personal  income 
tax  may  be  somewhat  reduced  for  a  time;  but 
as  discussed  below,  fully  phased-ln  Federal 
personal  Income  tax  collections  from  Puerto 
Rico  can  be  expected  to  be  relatively  modest. 

"The  statehood  option  presents  the  issue 
of  how  a  newly-imposed  Federal  Income  tax 
will  Interact  with  a  Puerto  Rican  state  tax 
system.  The  effects  of  this  change  must  be 
considered  for  both  individual  and  business 
tax  revenues. 

"[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Aug.  4. 

1989] 

"Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act 

"Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
has  BOW  reported  the  Puerto  Rico  Status 
Referendum  Act  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  for  consideration  of 
the  taxation  and  social  welfare  aspects  of  the 
three  options  set  forth  which  are.  of  course. 
Independent  statehood,  or  as  the  term  as 
come  to  be  used  "enhanced  commonwealth." 

"In  anticipation  of  this  consideration  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate's 
fuller  debate  on  the  whole  matter.  I  asked 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  to  ana- 
lyze the  effect  on  selected  programs  of  each 
statue  option  and  also  to  assess  how  the  Fed- 
eral tax  relationship  with  Puerto  Rico  would 
change  under  these  various  options.  The  first 
of  the  these  analyses  was  completed  earlier 
this  week,  and  the  other  a  month  ago. 

"I  am  placing  them  in  the  Record  today  in 
order  that  the  discussion  of  this  hugely  im- 
portant matter  may  go  forward  on  the  basis 
of  relevant  facta,  which  is  to  say  that  we 
might,  to  some  extent  at  least,  know  what 
we  are  talking  about  and  ultimately  voting 
about. 
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"I  would  call  attention  to  the  important 
findings  concerning  social  welfare  programs 
under  statehood,  under  the  statehood  option. 
I  now  cite  the  CRS  studies. 

"Under  statehood,  extension  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  to  Puerto  Rico  where  it  is 
not  currently  available  inasmuch  as  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  does  not  apply  in  Puerto 
Rico,  could  be  a  significant  new  program  ex- 
penditure and  a  new  social  welfare  benefit,  it 
having  had  its  origin  for  that  precise  pur- 
pose. If  I  may  say,  it  is  beginning  to  be  the 
basis  of  an  American  family. 

"The  Congressional  Research  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  earned  Income  tax  credit 
could  cover  up  to  65  percent  of  all  families 
with  children  in  Puerto  Rico,  two-thirds  of 
the  population  which  are  families  with  chil- 
dren. That  is  a  cash  return,  and  as  we  expect 
it  will  be  at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  a  re- 
fundable tax  refund. 

"It  needs  to  be  refundable  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  particular  because  the  rel- 
evance of  Puerto  Rico  is  that  under  the  1986 
tax  legislation  we  put  an  end  to  the  taxation 
of  families  with  children  with  Incomes  under 
the  poverty  line. 

"Mr.  President,  under  statehood,  the  sec- 
ond finding,  replacing  the  nutrition  assist- 
ance blook  grant  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, including  open-ended  funding,  would 
greatly  reduce  Puerto  Rico's  program  design 
fiexibility  and  could  expand  the  case-load 
and  program  costs  by  one-third  or  more. 

"The  third  finding,  Mr.  President,  under 
statehood,  replacing  the  program  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  with  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program,  an  open- 
ended  funding  which  is  the  case,  would  sig- 
nificantly expand  the  ellgribility  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Puerto  Rico  for  Increased  benefits 
to  recipients  by  as  much  as  tenfold,  and  con- 
sequently greatly  increase  Federal  costs,  but 
also  greatly  Increase  social  welfare  benefits. 

"I  might  add  that  the  supplementary  secu- 
rity income  is  the  one  provision  of  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  that  was  sent  to  Congress 
in  1969  to  be  extended  to  the  four  income-de- 
termined, noncontributory.  programs  under 
Social  Security:  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  aid  to 
old-age  assistance. 

"It  was  the  intention  of  that  proposal  that 
the  benefits  be  nationwide  and  openended.  So 
the  great  disparities,  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
gram and  benefits  to  AFDC  would  not  con- 
tinue. Well,  the  only  group  for  whom  that 
provision  was  to  adopted  were  the  children. 
But  the  other  three  programs  were  incor- 
porated into  SSI  and  now  would  make  their 
way  to  tfce  commonwealth  under  statehood. 

"Last  of  the  findings,  Mr.  President,  under 
statehood,  the  capital  and  Medicaid  funds 
that  currtntly  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  would  be 
removed,  and  a  more  generous  Federal 
matching  formula  would  be  used.  As  a  result. 
Federal  spending  for  Medicaid  In  Puerto 
Rico  would  more  than  double.  In  addition, 
Puerto  Rico  would  become  subject  to  new  re- 
quirements for  furnishing  more  extensive 
coverage  to  some  classes  of  individuals, 
while  cutting  off  coverage  to  others,  and 
Puerto  BIco  would  no  longer  be  able  to  re- 
strict Medicaid  providers  to  public  facilities. 

"Mr.  President,  the  analysis  of  the  tax  re- 
lationship that  I  shall  Include  in  the  Record 
this  afternoon  is  not  as  extensive  as  that 
concerning  social  welfare  programs,  as  much 
as  a  further  study  fi:x)m  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  Taxation  Is,  now  in  prepara- 
tion. It  (hould  be  available  in  little  more 
than  a  week's  time,  and  I  would  inform  Sen- 
ators that  my  office  will  have  copies,  should 
any  of  them  wish  to  obtain  them. 
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"However,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  already 
have,  and  Indeed  what  we  have  some  time 
known,  I  call  attention  at  this  time  to  a 
major  central  fact.  The  tax  benefits  associ- 
ated with  section  996  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  now  account  for  about  one-third  of  the 
total  employment  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  I  should  make  explicit,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  direct  and  indirect 
employment,  but  a  third  of  the  Jobs  there 
come  trom  936  industries — the  multiplier  ef- 
fect, as  economists  call  the  further  benefits 
f^om  wages  earned  and  then  spent. 

"The  legislation  reported  by  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  provides 
for  phaseout  of  section  936  benefits  under 
statehood  ending  in  1996,  obviously  some- 
thing such  would  be  required  under  the  uni- 
formity laws  of  the  Constitution. 

"I  emphasize  that  by  present  reckoning, 
the  majority  of  I*uerto  Rican  families  have 
Incomes  below  the  Federal  poverty  line,  as  I 
mentioned.  In  our  1966  tax  legislation,  we 
went  to  great  lengths  to  see  that  no  such 
family  pays  Federal  income  taxes.  Hence, 
the  majority  of  Puerto  Rican  families  would, 
for  the  inmiediate  future  at  least,  be  free  of 
Federal  income  tax,  while  they  would  have 
available  a  very  considerable  range  of  Fed- 
eral social  welfare  programs. 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  statehood  offers 
Puerto  Rlcans  the  prospect  of  immediate  so- 
cial welfare  benefits,  but  long-term  eco- 
nomic losses,  the  losses  being  those  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  disappearance,  at  least  as 
much  as  we  know,  the  inevitable  disappear- 
ance of  section  936  benefits,  and  the  assumed 
decline  in  those  economic  activities. 

"By  contrast,  the  Commonwealth  promises 
long-term  economic  gains,  the  continued 
availability  of  the  very  considerable  tax  in- 
centives associated  with  936,  such  that  a 
third  of  the  island's  employment  comes  from 
that  section,  a  section  originally  designed  to 
promote  economic  investment  by  American 
firms  in  the  Philippines,  if  I  may  say. 

"By  contrast,  the  Commonwealth  promises 
long-term  economic  grains,  I  say  again,  but 
with  no  inunediate  social  welfare  enhance- 
ments, or  none  in  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us,  and  which  we  will  take  up  in  an 
openminded  manner  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

"These  are  serious  matters  and  will  be  se- 
riously debated.  A  minimum  responsibility 
here  in  Washington  Is  to  ensure  that,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  facts  be  made  available 
to  those  who  wish  to  make  informed  choices. 
Imagine  our  consternation  when  the  Treas- 
ury Department  testified  before  the  Energy 
Committee  on  July  13,  stated  that  it  saw  no 
reason  why  the  referendum  bill  should  be 
"encumbered  at  this  stage"  by  any  specula- 
tion concerning  the  tax  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  three  options.  It  cannot  be 
that  they  would  wish  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  make  their  decisions  in  the  dark,  but 
certainly  they  had  not  shed  any  light  on 
those  decisions.  The  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth want,  and  should  have,  the  facts  nec- 
essary to  make  an  Informed  choice. 

"Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member,  held  hearings  in 
San  Joan  on  this  subject.  I  was  asked  to  Join 
as  an  observer  trom  the  Finance  Conmiittee, 
which  I  did,  and  I  think  it  was  probably  the 
case  that  during  our  3  days  of  hearings, 
something  like  half  the  adult  population  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  attacking  us  on  television. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  eve- 
nings to  walk  about  the  old  city  and  be  rec- 
ognised not  Just  by  the  occasional  viewer  of 


the  evening  news,  but  by  everyone.  This  is 
central  to  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  it  ought  to  be. 

"Of  course,  it  is  very  much  in  the  mind  of 
President  Bush,  who  proi»sed  this  referen- 
dum to  us  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
and  stated  that  his  preference — very  clear, 
and  it  has  been  well  understood — was  state- 
hood. I  am  sure  If  President  Bush  were  aware 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  view  that 
there  is  no  need  to  encumber  this  decision 
with  facts,  "do  not  trouble  me  with  the 
facts"  point  of  view,  that  he  would  be  of  a 
different  view,  and  perhaps  Treasury  would 
respond. 

"In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the  reports  I 
now  place  in  the  Record  are  a  beginning— I 
believe  a  good  one.  I  would  like  most  espe- 
cially to  express  my  appreciation  to  Carolyn 
Merck  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, which  is  a  branch,  of  course,  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  who  headed  the  study 
on  the  effects  of  the  proposal  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  express 
my  appreciation  also  to  David  Brumbaugh, 
of  the  CRS,  who  did  the  analysis  of  Federal 
taxes  and  Puerto  Rico  under  statehood,  inde- 
pendence, and  commonwealth  options. 

"Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  am  aware 
that  I  place  a  large  document  in  the  Record 
on  this  concluding  day,  as  we  hope  or  expect, 
of  this  portion  of  the  session  of  the  101st 
Congress,  but  I  do  so  because  we  are  at  ex- 
actly the  point  where  the  issue  of  the  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  social  welfare  benefits 
and  taxation  of  the  three  options  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Puerto  Rico  comes  before  u8. 

"The  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  hold 
hearings,  I  am  sure,  in  the  autumn.  Before 
we  do,  it  is  well  that  the  public  should  have 
available  the  analysis  of  what  the  choices  be- 
fore us  entail. 

"Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  two  memoranda  prepared  by  CRS 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"memorandum 
"Congressional  Research  Service, 

"Washington.  DC,  July  6, 1989. 
"To:  Hon.  Daniel   P.   Moynihan.   Attention: 

Ted  Zukoskl. 
"From:    David    L.    Brumbaugh,    Analyst    In 

Public  Finance,  Ek;onomics  Division. 
"Subject:    Federal   Taxes  and   Puerto   Rico 

under  the   Statehood,   Independence,   and 

Commonwealth   Options   of   S.    712.    101st 

Congress. 

"This  memorandum  responds  to  your  re- 
quest for  an  explanation  of  how  the  Federal 
tax  relationship  with  Puerto  Rico  would 
change  under  each  of  the  options  that  S.  712 
would  present  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  referendum.  The  discussion  that  follows 
begins  by  explaining  how  current  Federal  tax 
laws  apply  to  Puerto  Rico.  Under  S.  712's 
Commonwealth  option,  these  laws  would 
generally  remain  in  place.  The  memorandum 
continues  by  looking  at  the  changes  the  par- 
ticular statehood  and  Independence  options 
contained  in  S.  712  would  bring. 

"CURRENT  LAW 
"Puerto  Rico's  current  tax  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  is  best  under- 
stood by  looking  at  bow  the  United  States 
defines  its  Jurisdiction  to  tax  and  how  Puer- 
to Rico  nts  into  that  Jurisdiction.  In  general, 
the  United  States  asserts  its  tax  Jurisdiction 
on  the  basis  of  both  the  source  of  income  and 
the  identity  of  the  person  of  firm  earning  the 
Income.  If  Income  has  its  source  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  United  States  generally  taxes 


that  income,  regardless  of  who  earns  it. 
Thus,  all  individuals  and  corporations  are 
generally  subject  to  U.S.  taxes  on  income 
earned  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
their  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
Individual  Is  a  U.S.  citisen,  the  U.S.  taxes 
the  person's  income  regardless  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  earned;  U.S.  dtisens  are 
taxed  on  their  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  in- 
come. To  alleviate  double-taxation,  however, 
the  U.S.  permits  foreign  taxes  to  be  credited 
against  U.S.  taxes  on  foreign-source  income. 

"As  with  U.S.  citizens,  the  United  States 
taxes  corporations  that  are  chartered  in  the 
United  States  on  their  worldwide  income  but 
permits  the  crediting  of  foreign  taxes.  Thus, 
if  a  firm  conducts  its  foreign  operations 
through  a  foreign  branch  of  the  U.S.  parent 
corporation,  its  foreign  income  is  subject  to 
U.S.  taxes  on  a  current  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  foreign-source  income  of  for- 
eign corporations  is  beyond  the  U.S.  tax  Ju- 
risdiction. Thus,  if  a  U.S.  firm  conducts  its 
foreign  operations  through  a  subsidiary  cor- 
poration chartered  in  a  foreign  country,  in- 
come the  subsidiary  earns  is  exempt  from 
U.S.  taxes  until  it  is  remitted  to  the  U.S. 
parent  corporation  as  intra-flrm  dividends. 
U.S.  taxes  on  foreign-source  income  can  thus 
be  postponed  Indefinitely.  This  characteris- 
tic of  the  U.S.  tax  code  is  usually  referred  to 
as  the  deferral  principle. 

"Puerto  Rico  fits  into  this  structure  much 
like  a  foreign  country  but  with  some  very 
important  differences.  U.S.  corporations  and 
firms,  for  example,  are  generally  permitted 
to  claim  Puerto  Rican  taxes  as  foreign  tax 
credits.'  Also,  Puerto  Rico  is  not  considered 
part  of  the  United  States  for  tax  purposes.* 
For  firms,  the  result  is  that  corporations 
chartered  in  Puerto  Rico  are  treated  like  for- 
eign corporations  and  are  not  subject  to  U.S. 
taxes  on  Income  earned  outside  the  mainland 
United  States.  As  in  foreign  countries,  then, 
the  deferral  principle  is  generally  available 
in  Puerto  Rico  for  U.S.  firms  that  wish  to 
use  It. 

"Instead  of  deferral,  however,  more  firms 
that  invest  in  Puerto  Rico  use  the  posses- 
sions tax  credit:  an  alternative  tax  benefit 
that  is  not  available  In  foreign  countries. 
The  credit,  provided  by  section  936  of  the 
Federal  tax  code,  provides  a  full  exemption 
from  Federal  taxes  rather  than  mere  post- 
ponement and  is  widely  used  by  U.S.  firms 
with  operations  In  Puerto  Rico.  Under  its 
terms,  qualifying  U.S.  corporations  can  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit  equal  to  the  Federal  in- 
come taxes  they  would  otherwise  owe  on  In- 
come from  active  business  operations  and 
certain  financial  investments  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Thus  while  section  936  techolcally  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit,  the  credit  is,  in  effect,  a 
tax  exemption  for  income  earned  in  Puerto 
Rico.  To  qualify  for  the  credit,  a  firm  must 
be  Incorporated  In  the  United  States  (a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  cannot  therefore  qualify 
for  both  deferral  and  the  possessions  tax 
credit),  must  earn  at  least  80  percent  of  its 
income  In  the  possessions,  and  must  derive 
at  least  75  percent  of  its  income  trom  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  a  business  in  the  possessions. 
Firms  with  extensive  operations  in  the  main- 
land United  States  and  elsewhere  ordinarily 
meet  these  requirement  by  setting  up  sepa- 
rate subeldiary  corporations  for  their  Puerto 
Rican  operations.* 


■  U.S.  Internal  Rarenna  Code,  Sactloo  SOKb). 

'U.S.  Internal  Rerenne  Code,  Sectioa  TIOKa). 

■For  rortber  Informatloa  of  tits  posMMtoa  tas 
credit  see:  U.S.  Ltbrsrr  of  Ooncnas.  r«>i»n— Iwnl 
Research  Service.  "The  PonsMioae  Tut  Ovdlt  (IBC 
Sectioo  ns):  Backgroand  and  lasoaa."  Report  No.  H- 
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"Section  996  generally  provides  a  more 
reneroua  tax  benefit  than  the  deferral  prin- 
ciple. Under  deferral,  U.S.  firms  can  invest  In 
Puerto  Rico,  through  corporations  chartered 
In  Puerto  Rico,  and.  as  long  as  the  subsidi- 
aries' earnings  are  not  repatriated  to  the 
U.S.  parent  corporations,  they  are  exempt 
ftt>m  Federal  taxes.  When  the  earnings  are 
repatriated,  however,  they  are  subject  to 
Federal  taxes  In  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  parent 
corporation.  Under  section  996,  possession- 
source  business  income  of  qualifying  U.S. 
coriwratlons  is  exempt  from  Federal  taxes. 
Further,  since  parents  can  deduct  from  tax- 
able Income  dividends  received  from  subsidi- 
ary U.S.  (but  not  foreign)  corporations,  the 
possessions-source  income  is  also  not  taxed 
upon  repatriation  to  the  parent  corporation. 

"Turning  now  to  individuals,  I*uerto 
Rlcans  are  cltlsens  of  the  United  States  and. 
as  noted  above,  U.S.  citizens  are  subject  to 
U.S.  taxes  on  their  worldwide  Income.  Nor- 
mally, then,  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens  would  be 
subject  to  Federal  taxes  on  their  worldwide 
Income  Just  like  other  U.S.  citizens.  Special 
provision  is  made  for  Puerto  Rico,  however, 
by  section  993  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Under  its  terms,  year-long  residents  of  Puer- 
to Rico  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxes  on  in- 
come trom  Puerto  Rlcan  sources.  Puerto 
Rlcan  residents,  however,  are  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  income  trom  any  other  geo- 
graphic source,  including  the  mainland  Unit- 
ed States.  Also  Puerto  Rico  levies  its  own  in- 
dividual Income  tax  on  residents  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"The  tax  code  also  makes  special  provision 
for  Puerto  Rico  with  regard  to  excise  taxes. 
Under  section  7652  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  revenues  Trom  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
goods  manufactured  in  Puerto  Rico  gen- 
erally are  rebated  or  "covered  over"  to  the 
treasury  of  Puerto  Rico.  Since  1984,  however, 
certain  limitations  have  been  imposed  on  the 
rebates.  With  respect  to  distilled  spirits,  re- 
bated taxes  are  limited  to  those  imposed  on 
rum.  Rebate  of  taxes  on  other  items  is  pro- 
hibited unless  more  than  SO  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  taxed  items  is  actually  added  In 
Puerto  Rico.* 

"STATEHOOD 

"The  statehood  option  specified  by  S.  712 
generally  provides  that  Puerto  Rico  will  ul- 
timately be  treated  like  the  fifty  States  for 
purpoaes  of  Federal  Income  taxes.  Individ- 
uals residing  In  Puerto  Rico  would  be  subject 
to  Federal  taxes  on  their  worldwide  income. 
And  at  least  in  the  long  run,  corporations 
would  be  subjected  to  full  Federal  taxation 
on  Income  earned  in  Puerto  Rico;  neither  the 
poeeesBlona  tax  credit  nor  deferral  would 
aiiply.  But  while  the  bill  provides  that  "Pro- 
vlalons  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  con- 
cerning Federal  Income  Taxes  shall  imme- 
diately apply  to  Puerto  Rico"  (section  16  of 
the  bill).  8.  712'8  statehood  language  also 
contains  Important  transition  iB-ovisions  de- 
signed to  "expedite  the  adjustment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Crom  the  tax 
structure  of  the  territory  to  the  fiscal  and 
economic  system  of  the  State"  (section 
MKa)). 


J  Ml 


aoO  E.  br  David  L.  Bnunbanah.  Washington.  18(8.  p. 
». 

*Far  addlUoiial  Infonnatlon  on  the  cover-over  or 
•■else  taxes.  See:  BotT,  Karla,  "U.S.  Federal  Tu 
FoUcr  Towazd  the  Tarrltorlea:  Paat.  Praaant.  and 
ratai«."  Tax  Law  Rariaw.  v.  37.  Fall.  1981.  p.  GO-T. 
Par  infannaUoo  on  the  UM  limltatlona.  see:  U.S. 
rniniMi.  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  "General 
BspianaUon  of  the  Ravcooa  Provlalona  of  the  Deficit 
Badootion  Act  of  UM."  Joint  Committee  Print.. 
Mth  Cone.,  M  Beaa.  Waahlntton.  U.S.  Oovt.  Print. 
OCT.  18M.  p.  1331. 1338. 


"Among  the  transition  provisions  is  a  gen- 
eral statement  that  "Provision  shall  be 
made  by  Congress  so  that  economic  and  fis- 
cal exceptions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
alrea(^  granted"  would  temporarily  remain 
In  effect.  The  possessions  tax  code  is  explic- 
itly listed  by  the  bill  as  one  of  the  tax  code's 
"exceptions."  The  bill  would  continue  the 
full  application  of  section  996  for  an  unspec- 
ified period  of  time  before  gradually  phasing 
the  credit  out,  also  over  an  unspecified  time 
period. 

"Section  993's  tax  exemption  for  individ- 
uals residing  in  Puerto  Rico  would  certainly 
be  construed  as  an  "exception"  to  normally 
applicable  tax  treatment  in  the  case  of  Puer- 
to Rioo.  The  nature  of  the  deferral  of  taxes 
on  Inoome  earned  by  corporations  chartered 
in  Puerto  Rico  Is  less  certain,  but  could  also 
be  considered  an  exception.  Still,  neither  of 
these  tax  provisions  are  explicitly  listed  as 
exceptions  by  S.  712.  Whether  they  would  be 
temporarily  continued  is  thus  uncertain." 

Another  transition  provision  relates  to  tax 
revenue.  The  statehood  language  of  S.  172 
provides  that  the  existing  income  tax  laws  of 
Puerto  Rico  would  stand  repealed  upon  ad- 
mission of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State,  a  measure 
that  would  deprive  the  State  government  of 
an  important  source  of  revenues.  Under  the 
statehood  provisions,  however,  proceeds  from 
the  application  of  Federal  Income  taxes  to 
Puerto  Rico  are  to  be  transferred  into  Puer- 
to Rico's  treasury  In  gradually  diminishing 
amouats  for  an  unspecified  number  of  years. 

Finally,  the  statehood  language  provides 
that  sn  "omnibus  act"  will  be  enacted  by 
Congress  "to  ensure  that  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rloo  attain  equal  social  and  economic  op- 
portunities with  the  residents  of  the  several 
States"  (section  16(c)). 


Statement  of  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
moynihan 

I  wish  to  state  my  growing  sense  that  by 
the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress,  and  ac- 
cordingly, of  the  101st  Congress  itself,  we 
will  not  have  sent  to  the  President  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  plebiscite  on  the  status  of  Puer- 
to Rloo. 

This  would  not  be  my  wish.  To  the  con- 
trary. What  I  am  about  to  say  is  sensitive.  I 
have  a  limited,  but  I  dare  to  hope,  sufficient 
sense  of  Just  how  sensitive.  I  mean  no  offense 
to  anyone  and  devoutly  hope  that  in  the  end 
I  shall  not  have  given  any  offense. 

We  recall  with  what  great  expectations 
this  matter  came  before  us  at  the  outset  of 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  On  January 
17  the  Majority  Leader  received  a  letter  from 
the  hsads  of  the  three  principle  political  par- 
ties of  I^ierto  Rico  (identical  letters  having 
been  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  to  the  President)  asking  for  a  "resolu- 
tion of  the  status  issue"  through  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  text  is 
as  follows: 

"In  the  past  election  held  on  November  8, 
1968.  all  three  political  parties,  which  rep- 
resent the  three  alternatives  for  the  ulti- 
mate political  status  of  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Included  the  need  for  the  resolution  of 
the  status  issue  in  the  platforms  they  pre- 
sented to  the  electorate. 

"In  accordance  with  the  platform  of  the 
Popular  Democratic  f*arty,  the  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico  announced  in  his  Inauguration 
the  intention  of  the  Oovemment  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  pursue  the  resolution  of  the  status 
question  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
StatoB  of  America  and  convened  a  meeting  of 
the  isadershlp  of  the  three  political  parties 
that  represent  the  three  formulas. 


"As  a  result  of  this  meeting  we,  the  Presi- 
dents—of the  Popular  Democratic  Party, 
representing  Commonwealth,  the  New  Pro- 
gressive Pitrty,  representing  Statehood,  and 
the  Independence  Party,  representing  Inde- 
pendence— have  agreed  to  express  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico  wish  to  be  consulted  as  to  their  pref- 
erence witti  regrards  to  their  ultimate  politi- 
cal status  and  the  consultation  should  have 
the  guarantee  that  the  will  of  the  People 
once  expreBsed  shall  be  implemented  through 
an  act  of  Congress  which  would  establish  the 
appropriate  mechanisms  and  procedures  to 
that  effect 

"Towards  the  formulation  of  such  an  act  of 
Congress  and  related  policies,  we  request  to 
meet  with  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
"Conscious  that  since  Puerto  Rico  came 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of 
America  through  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1896, 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  have  not  been  for- 
mally consulted  by  the  United  States  of 
America  m  to  their  choice  of  their  ultimate 
political  status,  and  In  the  understanding 
that  we  are  taking  a  momentous  decision  in 
Puerto  mean  history  and  confident  of  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  we  re- 
main. 

"Corttially  yours, 
"Baltosar   Corrada    del    Rio,    President, 
New  Progressive  Party,  Rafael  Hernan- 
dez Colon,  President;  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Party;  Ruben  Berrios  Nfartlnez, 
President,  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence 
Party." 
Some  weeks  thereafter,  in  an  address  to  a 
Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  on  February  9, 
1969,  President  Bush  endorsed  this  proposal. 
He  said: 

"There's  another  issue  that  I've  decided  to 
mention  liere  tonight.  I've  long  believed  that 
the  peopls  of  Puerto  Rico  should  have  the 
right  to  dstermlne  their  own  political  future. 
Personally,  I  strongly  favor  statehood.  But  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
stepe  to  allow  the  people  to  decide  in  a  ref- 
erendiim." 

The  response  in  Puerto  Rico  was  one  of 
great  satisfaction  and  even  greater  interest. 
In  June  a  year  ago  I  accepted  the  kind  Invi- 
tation of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  to  take  part  in  a  hearing  on 
the  Issue  held  in  San  Juan.  I  think  it  likely 
that  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  island 
watched  our  televised  hearings  all  day  long, 
and  two-thirds  watched  the  reruns  during 
the  evening.  That  same  evening,  I  could  not 
walk  anjrwhere  in  town  without  being  greet- 
ed by  name,  usually  with  some  apt  comment 
on  the  (ilBw)  questions  which  I  had  asked 
that  day.  The  Elnergy  Committee  went  for- 
ward witk  deliberate  dispatch,  and  on  Au- 
gust 2nd  reported  out  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Finance  Committee. 

That  WAS  three-quarters  of  a  year  ago. 
Nothing  inuch  has  happened.  It  begins  to 
look  as  if  nothing  might.  On  April  10,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Insular  and  Inter- 
national AfTalrs  Subcommittee.  Ron  de 
Lugo,  stated: 

"The  House  Is  still  waiting  for  legislation 
trom  the  Senate  that  was  cromlsed  last  year. 
At  some  time  soon,  we  will  cross  a  point 
when  it  v«lll  become  impossible  to  pass  a  bill 
in  the  House." 

Here  I  must  declare.  Indeed  assert,  the  lim- 
its of  my  knowledge,  still  more  my  under- 
standing. I  am  no  stranger  to  Puerto  Rico.  I 
first  was  there  in  the  Navy  near  to  half  a 
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oentary  aco.  (And,  come  to  think,  before 
tliAt  bad  spent  more  time  than  my  mother 
knew  In  a  pool  ball  called  Loe  Machachoa  In 
the  original  Manhattan  barrio  Joat  north  of 
(Mth  Street  where  the  tracka  come  above 
ground  on  Park  Avenue.)  In  the  Kennedy 
yean  I  came  to  know  and  to  admire  Luis 
Munos  Marin,  and.  Indeed,  worked  with 
many  of  hla  Ueutenanta  and  associates.  I  did 
not  fall  to  note  that  for  them  the  EUiglish 
term  "Commonwealth"  was  rendered 
"Estado  Libre  Asoclado"  with  the  further 
provision  in  one  of  the  party  conferences 
that  the 'latter  never  be  translated  back  in 
English. 

At  the  United  Nations  I  came  upon  the 
fierce  accusations  from  Cuba  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  so-called  nonaligned  nations 
that  Puerto  Rico  was  held  in  colonial  cap- 
tivity. On  behalf  on  President  Ford  I  an- 
swered back  with,  I  hope,  equal  fierceness 
that  it  was  the  fixed  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  were 
firee  to  choose  any  relationship  with  the 
United  States  that  they  wished:  common- 
wealth, statehood,  Indeiwndence. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  came  to  the  Senate 
and  am  now  In  my  fourteenth  year  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  During  this  time  I  have 
recurrently  found  myself  dealing  with  mat- 
ters affecting  Puerto  Rico  in  the  most  direct 
and  important  ways.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  my  colleagues  have  assumed  my  inter- 
est in  these  matters  reflects  the  large  num- 
ber of  Puerto  Rlcan  residents  in  New  York 
State,  which  it  surely  does.  But  it  also  re- 
flects my  experience  at  the  United  Nations 
and  generally  with  the  process  of  coloniza- 
tion and  decolonization.  For  make  no  mis- 
take: in  the  first  instance  Puerto  Rico  was 
the  spoil  of  a  colonial  war.  It  became  an 
American  colony.  It  has  since  evolved  into 
much  more  than  that,  yet  no  one  should 
doubt  the  explosive  nature  of  the  original  re- 
lationship. 

Morever,  I  began  to  sense  how  precarious 
the  sltaatlon  of  Puerto  Rico  was  in  the  Con- 
gress. Puerto  Rico  had  fMends:  It  had  no 
Ailly  empowered  member.  A  nonvoting  resi- 
dent commissioner  In  the  House;  no  one  at 
all  In  the  Senate.  Thus,  in  November  1964  the 
Raagan  administration  announced  a  whole- 
sale revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  first  version,  known  as  Treasury  I.  slm- 
Idy  abolished  Section  S36  of  the  Code,  the 
economic  cornerstone  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment policy  conceived  by  Munoz  and  those  of 
his  time.  We  managed  to  block  this;  but  only 
Jost.  Tteasory  I  was  the  work  of  the  perma- 
nent government;  it  would  be  back. 

This  experience  only  confirmed  my  view 
that  statehood  would  come  sooner  than  any- 
one seemed  to  think.  I  had  presented  this 
view  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  the  pre- 
vious August. 

"Having  known  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  and 
being  a  fMend  and  admirer  of  so  many  Puer- 
to Rican  leaders  who  carry  on  In  hla  tradi- 
tion, I  must  say  that  I  have  always  assumed 
that  this  tradition  views  Commonwealth  sta- 
tus as  interim,  as  transitional. 

"Temporary  economic  advantages  can  help 
prepare  a  society  for  statehood  but  can  never 
indefinitely  outweigh  the  civil  advantaire  of 
full  dtlienshlp,  which  only  statehood  can 
confirm. 

"I  look  to  a  Puerto  Rico  that  appears  at 
car  portals  aaaertlng  that  the  obligation  of 
oiusenahlp  can  never  be  tally  met  by  a  clti- 
lenahip  that  Is  incomplete.  In  a  word,  I  look 
to  the  day  when  a  Puerto  Rlcan  sense  of 
aqaallty  will  animate  a  sense  of  the  shared 
re^ooaitolllty  of  equals. 

"What  I  dread  Is  a  Puerto  Rloo  coming  to 
us  in  fhistration  and  resentment  at  what  it 


considers  unequal  treatment,  looking  to 
statehood  as  a  remedy  for  grievances  rather 
than  a  call  to  duty.  Do  these  terms  seem  ar- 
chaic, idealised?  Perhaps.  Yet  I  believe  they 
would  be  recognized  by  the  founders  of  this 
Republic,  who  have  nothing  to  apologize  for 
as  regards  to  the  realism  of  their  ideals." 

I  might  add  that  on  that  occasion  I  was  de- 
fending the  right  of  Puerto  Rico  to  receive 
back  excise  taxes  paid  on  liquor  produced 
there.  Nothing  new  In  this.  The  second  bill 
enacted  by  the  first  Congress  Imposed  a  tar- 
iff on  Caribbean  rum.  I  concluded: 

"I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  consideration  to 
this  measure,  and  especially  hope  that  it  will 
come  to  the  attention  of  our  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  who  will  one 
day.  they  or  their  successors,  stand  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate  and  deal  with  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  entry  into  the  American  union,  asking 
that  a  pledge  repeatedly  made  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  be  honored." 

In  the  course  of  the  years  my  views  have 
not  changed.  They  are  known  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  ought  to  be  made  known  in  the 
present  debate.  But  I  would  make  an  impor- 
tant point  In  this  regard.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  commonwealth  status.  To  the  contrary 
I  have  come  to  sense  that  too  many  of 
Munoz's  time,  and  those  who  follow  him. 
commonwealth  was  not  a  way  station,  an  in- 
terim period  prior  to  statehood.  It  was,  to 
the  contrary,  the  closest  economically  viable 
option  to  Independence.  Or  at  least,  it  was 
something  this  side  of  absorption  into  the 
union  of  the  mainland. 

I  respect  that.  Just  as  I  respect  those  for 
whom  Independence  is  the  only  acceptable 
outcome.  My  concern  is  that  the  process  of 
making  a  viable  choice  should  continue. 

Leaving  aside  independence,  where  neither 
consideration  arises,  those  who  would  chooee 
between  statehood  and  commonwealth  sta- 
tus face  a  basic  dilemma. 

It  is  this. 

Statehood  automatically  brings  a  huge  in- 
crease in  social  welfare  benefits.  By  an  order 
of  magnitude!  Consider  Supplementary  Secu- 
rity Income.  The  current  benefit  in  the  com- 
monwealth is  about  S32  a  month  for  the 
blind,  disabled,  and  aged  who  have  insuffi- 
cient Social  Security  or  other  beneflte.  The 
day  statehood  becomes  effective,  this  benefit 
rises  to  S386,  a  tenfold  increase,  thereafter 
automatically  indexed  to  inflation.  Similar 
results  occur  across  what  is  now  a  very  wide 
range  of  programs.  In  the  1960b  and  later 
these  benefits  in  the  United  States  either  did 
not  exist  or  varied  greatly  from  state  to 
state.  In  the  past  90  years,  however,  we  have 
more  and  more  tended  to  national  benefits 
standards. 

The  impact  of  statehood  on  perhaps  half 
the  population  of  the  island  would  be  instan- 
taneous and  profound.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  statehood  means  the  loss  of  Section  996 
beneflte  to  industry,  such  that  the  economy 
loees  a  stimulus  which  has  been  absolutely 
central  to  economic  growth  In  the  past  two 
generations.  (Section  936.  Incidentally,  was  a 
program  begun  in  the  1990s  to  encoura^  in- 
vestment in  the  Phllipplnee.) 

By  contrast,  commonwealth  status  re- 
tains— for  a  period  at  least — the  economic 
stimulus  of  Section  936.  But  it  probably 
means  a  continued  low  level  of  social  welfare 
beneflts.  And  the  absence  of  a  considerable 
range  of  Federal  taxes.  Given  those 
perplexities,  I  would  offer  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions. 

First  of  all.  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  havs  got  to  undertake  as  much 
analysis  as  the  remaining  time  allows.  With 


no  intent  to  criticize.  I  must  state  that  some 
of  the  departments  of  the  executive  branch 
have  been  fair  to  mute  on  this  subject.  The 
Treasury,  at  least,  has  come  before  as  and 
"endorsed'  S.  712  as  reported  out  by  the  En- 
ergy Conunittee,  and  offered  a  number  of 
suggestions  and  reservations.  Other  depart- 
menu  with  programs  affected  have  simply 
come  up  here  with  no  views  and  leas  data. 

Second,  the  parties  in  Puerto  Rico  should 
try  to  avoid  taking  positions  that  cause 
anxieties  here  in  the  Congress.  Those  sup- 
porting statehood  should  be  most  careftal 
about  advertising  its  welfare  attractions. 
Members  of  Congress  altogether  fMendly  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico— they  are,  after  all 
our  fellow  citizens— could  very  well  not  wish 
them  to  fall  into  the  "welfare  trap",  as  it  is 
called,  and  not  without  reason.  Take  the 
Food  Stamp  program,  as  an  example.  This 
began  in  early  19TS.  ^  1982  fUUy  60  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  was  receiving 
food  stamps.  This  cost  the  Federal  govern- 
ment some  $.9  billion  a  year.  But  what  did  it 
cost  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico?  I  have  to  re- 
port that  my  Impression  f^m  travels  in  the 
Interior  that  it  virtually  destroyed  Puerto 
Rlcan  agriculture.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Congress  thereupon  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Similarly,  those  supporting  continued 
commonwealth  status  should  take  great  care 
that  the  present  seeming  preference  for 
statehood,  as  reflected  in  opinion  polls,  not 
persuade  them  that  the  best  course  is  to  put 
off  a  plebiscite.  It  Is  now  conunon  to  read  of 
this  in  the  Puerto  Rican  press.  I  would  pre- 
sume to  suggest,  for  example,  that  there  is 
no  reason  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  waiting  on  the  Senate  for  a  bill. 

Let  them  write  their  own  bill,  and  we  will 
go  to  conference  with  them.  This  is  the  nor- 
mal way  in  which  we  do  business.  One  could 
wish  that  voices  were  heard  In  San  Juan  ask- 
ing why  the  House  seems  to  be  running  out 
the  clock.  For  there  will  be  no  winners  in 
such  an  eventuality,  or  at  all  events,  that  is 
my  view.  As  for  "enhanced"  commonwealth 
status,  that  is  surely  a  matter  the  Finance 
Committee  will  want  to  consider.  I  will 
make  proposals.  I  hope  others  will  do  so  as 
well.  But  time  presses. 

In  the  end,  the  great  issues  Involved  here 
are  civic,  not  economic.  Do  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  wish  to  become  Americans?  For 
that  Is  what  statehood  IneluctaUy  implies. 
That  is  what  statehood  brings.  Or  do  they 
wish  to  retain  a  separate  identity?  Of.  but 
not  in,  the  American  union.  This  could  be  a 
perfectly  Intelligent  choice,  and  of  conrae. 
the  option  of  eventual  statehood  or  inde- 
pendence remains. 

But  to  say  again,  the  Congress  must  act.  It 
is  almost  a  century  now  since  William  Gra- 
ham Sumner  composed  his  bitter  epitaph  on 
the  Spanish  American  War  entitled.  "The 
Conquest  of  the  United  Bute*  by  Spain."  His 
thesis,  of  course,  was  that  by  entering  the 
colonial  lists,  we  would  become  like  other 
Imperial  nations,  and  soffer  all  their  deca- 
dence and  decline.  Well,  that  hasn't  hap- 
pened. But  we  won't  know  until  it  is  made 
perfectly  clear  that  our  offer  to  Puerto  Rioo 
of  choice  is  in  fact  a  Cair-minded  and  effica- 
cious offer.  Which  is  to  say,  an  offer  which 
will  shortly  issue  In  an  actual  choice  belnff 
made. 

I  ask  that  two  Important  editorials  one 
from  the  New  York  Times,  the  other  from 
the  Washington  Post,  be  appended  to  this 
statement. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1.  1990] 

The  518T  AND  52d  States 

Puerto  Rico  Is  not  America's  Lithuania, 
but  it  is  unhappy  with  ita  status  as  a  highly 
dependent  commonwealth.  An  overwhelming 
malorlty  of  3.3  million  islanders  are  agreed 
that  they  want  change.  But  as  Congress  is 
learning,  agreement  stope  there.  What  adds 
to  the  perplexity  is  a  parallel  but  unrelated 
campaign  to  grant  statehood  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  Senate  bill  supported  by  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration would  offer  Puerto  Ricans  a 
chance  to  choose,  by  a  binding  vote  next 
year,  statehood,  improved  commonwealth 
status  or  independence.  The  problem  is  to  as- 
sure a  fair  choice.  If  one  or  another  side  has 
Idausible  reasons  for  charging  bad  faith,  the 
referendum  could  prolong  the  argument  it  is 
meant  to  end. 

Polls  for  the  first  time  show  a  narrow  ma- 
jority of  Puerto  Ricans  now  favors  state- 
hood. As  sentiment  has  shifted,  so  has  the 
tone  of  a  longstanding  debate.  Statehood 
supporters  now  join  with  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence in  decrying  colonialism.  Those 
clamoring  for  enhanced  commonwealth  sta- 
tus contend  that  the  Senate  bill  is  front- 
loaded  unfairly  in  favor  of  statehood. 

The  argument  springs  from  a  complicated 
history.  The  U.S.  acquired  Puerto  Rico  from 
Spain  almost  incidentally  in  1900.  In  1917. 
Puerto  Ricans  became  U.S.  citizens,  but  not 
until  1947  did  they  elect  a  Governor.  Five 
years  later.  Congress  approved  an  ingenious 
commonwealth  arrangement,  giving  a  Span- 
ish-speaking island  home  rule  and  exemption 
from  Federal  taxes  but  no  vote  in  federal 
elections. 

Economically,  the  plan  made  sense.  Using 
an  additional  tax  break  known  as  Section  966 
of  the  revenue  code,  Puerto  Rico  has  pro- 
vided generous  incentives  for  mainland  in- 
vestors. But  politically,  the  island  has  been 
virtually  a  ward  of  Congress,  without  the 
clout  it  would  wield  with  two  senators  and 
Six  or  seven  representatives,  plus  a  Presi- 
dential vote. 

The  sense  of  being  second-class  citizens  has 
given  potent  impetus  to  the  statehood  cam- 
paign. As  statehood  sentiment  has  waxed,  so 
has  uncertainty  about  Puerto  Rico's  tax  ex- 
emptions, causing  investors  to  hold  back.  To 
end  the  debate  once  and  for  all.  Gov.  Hafael 
Hernandez  Colon,  a  commonwealth  advocate, 
proposed  a  binding  referendum. 

But  be  now  faults  the  Senate  will  as  "ter- 
ribly, dangerously  unbalanced."  It  would 
phase  in  Federal  taxes  and  phase  out  Section 
896  over  four  years.  Meanwhile,  says  the  Con- 
gresalonal  Budjret  Office,  statehood  could 
cost  other  U.S.  taxpayers  as  much  as  S9.4 
billon  In  additional  Federal  social  spending; 
more  than  half  the  island's  population  re- 
mains below  the  national  poverty  line. 

A  very  different  view  is  taken  by  former 
Oov.  Carlos  Romero  Barcelo,  a  statehood 
proponent.  He  persuasively  cites  similar 
preferential  treatment  granted  other  incom- 
ing states.  Congress  can  redress  the  balance 
by  rewording  the  commonwealth  choice  to 
Klve  Its  proponents  more  of  what  they  seek: 
an  Increased  international  role,  an  open  port 
for  air  carriers,  a  voice  in  Federal  appoint- 
ments and  jurisdiction  over  natural  re- 
sources. 

What  is  unarguable  and  fundamental  Is 
Puerto  Rico's  right  to  self-determination. 
The  choice  Is  primarily  between  two  forms  of 
aseoclaClon  with  the  United  States.  Even  the 
minority  favoring  Independence  relies  on 
reason  rather  than  passion.  Congress  can  re- 
ciprocate  by   specifying  clearly   and   fairly 
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what  Puerto  Ricans  can  expect,  wtilchever 
way  they  vote. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  24,  1990] 
PtJERTO  RicAN  Statehood 

A  game  is  being  played  in  a  mostly  indif- 
ferent Congress  with  the  people  and  the  fu- 
ture of  Puerto  Rico.  The  issue  is  the  recur- 
rent one  in  Island  politics  of  statehood  or 
independence  versus  the  present  mixed  sta- 
tus of  commonwealth. 

The  last  election  on  the  island  In  1983  was 
won  by  the  commonwealth  party,  but  it  was 
close.  In  hopes  of  taking  the  distracting  sta- 
tus issue  away  from  the  statehood  advocates 
nipping  at  their  heels,  the  commonweal  there 
decided  to  ask  Congress  to  authorize  a  bind- 
ing referendum.  Puerto  Ricans  would  choose 
among  the  three  broad  relationships  with 
the  United  States,  and  Congress  would  agree 
in  advance  to  give  effect  to  the  result. 

The  other  Puerto  Rican  parties  also  sup- 
ported the  idea,  as  did  the  administration, 
on  record  as  favoring  statehood.  Then  came 
the  problem,  which  persists,  of  defining  the 
alternatives  that  would  be  voted  on.  The  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  leave  them  vague. 
The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  rightly  resisted,  on  grounds  that 
the  voters  should  know  what  they  were  vot- 
ing for.  But  the  committee  then  produced  a 
seriously  misshapen  bill,  titled  sharply  in 
favor  of  statehood.  The  legislation  front- 
loaded  the  statehood  option  by  providing 
that  benefits  would  go  up  right  away  and 
taxes  only  later.  Opinion  polls  on  the  island 
picked  up  an  instant  pro-statehood  shift. 

Now  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
done  a  study  of  the  likely  economic  effects 
of  statehood  as  outlined  in  the  committee 
bill.  From  what  might  be  called  a  welfare 
standpont  the  island  would  gain  (and  the 
Treasury  lose).  Benefits  would  rise  not  just 
earlier  than  taxes,  but  as  much  as  $2  billion 
to  $3  billion  a  year  more.  But  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy  is  dependent  on  a  special  pro- 
vision in  the  U.S.  tax  code  exempting  trom 
tax  i)art  of  the  Income  of  U.S.  companies 
that  Invest  there.  As  a  condition  of  state- 
hood the  exemption  would  be  phased  out. 
CBO  says  that  would  mean  loss  of  jobs  and 
calculates  that  within  10  years  this  loss  on 
the  )ob  side  would  be  greater  than  the  gain 
in  benefits.  Puerto  Rico  would  be  both  more 
dependent  and  worse  off. 

The  bill  has  now  gone  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, whose  chairman  ordered  the  CBO 
study.  Finance,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
taxes  and  many  benefit  programs,  is  sched- 
uled to  hold  a  hearing  this  week.  The  Agri- 
culture Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  food  stamp  program,  an  island 
mainstay,  must  also  be  heard  from  before 
the  legislation  can  go  to  the  floor.  Then  the 
whole  process  would  have  to  be  repeated  in 
the  House.  There  Isn't  time,  and  therefore 
there  Isn't  likely  to  be  a  bill.  The  way  the 
idea  has  been  abused  and  managled  thus  far, 
that  would  be  merciful  result.  But  in  the 
meaatime  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  badly  jerked  around. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  27, 

1990] 

The  Decolonization  of  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the  decol- 
onization enterprise  Initiated  by  President 
Wooflrow  Wilson  in  his  Fourteen  Pointa 
speech  is  still  very  much  with  us.  What  was 
once  known  as  the  Mandatory  Territory  of 
SouGh-West  Africa  has  just  become  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Namibia.  The  headlines 
are    dominated    by    what    is,    in    fact,    a 


decoloniziitlon  struggle  between  the  Soviet 
Union  anfl  Its  colony,  Lithuania.  The  Senate 
has  just  voted  to  appropriate  funds  for  earth- 
quake viotims  In  another  Soviet  colony:  Ar- 
menia. Tte  decolonization  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire is  an  issue  which  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion for,  perhaps,  decades  to  come. 

I  rise  tx>day,  however,  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  has  not  been 
Immune  to  the  attractions  of  empire  build- 
ing. We  once  lived  in  the  era  of  Admiral 
Mahan  and  the  age  of  coal-fired  shipe  of  the 
line  and  tihe  strategic  need  for  a  global  string 
of  coaling  stations.  American  strategists 
wrote  of  the  vital  American  need  for  stei>- 
plng  stones  across  the  Pacific:  Hawaii, 
Guam,  the  Philippines.  The  Hearst  press 
whipped  up  a  war  hysteria  against  Spain 
over  its  treatment  of  Cuba.  Then  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1896  the  battleship  Maine  went  to 
the  bottom  of  Havana  harbor  with  the  loss  of 
266  American  lives.  The  warhawks  claimed 
that  Spatn  was  responsible  and  demanded  re- 
venge an4  America  went  to  war  with  the  cry 
"Rememier  the  Maine!" 

Mr.  President,  we  now  know  that  It  was 
not  a  Spanish  mine  which  sank  the  Maine.  In 
a  masterful  investigation  headed  by  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover  the  U.S.  Navy  concluded  in 
1976  that  "In  all  probability,  the  Maine  was 
destroyed  by  an  accident  which  occurred  In- 
side the  ^p."  But  no  matter. 

We  went  to  war  with  Spain  ostensibly  over 
Its  treatment  of  our  neighbors  in  Cuba  and 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine  in  Cuba,  but  it  was 
in  the  PlUllpplnes  that  Admiral  Dewey  first 
struck,  sinking  the  Spanish  fleet  handily  and 
gaining  for  the  United  States  an  empire  with 
an  afternoon's  work.  We,  therefore.  Invaded 
Cuba,  defeated  the  Spanish  forces  and  ac- 
quired, io  the  process,  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico.  At  the  close  of  the  war  and  as  a  result 
of  the  IVeaty  of  Paris,  America  became  a 
transoceanic  empire.  America's  imperial 
phase  had  all  the  trappings  of  the  colonial- 
ist, paternalistic  mentality.  Many  Ameri- 
cans snicker  over  the  Frence  mission 
civllitrice,  but  they  forget  William  Howard 
Taft's  commitment  to  look  after  "our  little 
brown  brothers"  in  the  Philippines. 

Most  of  this  empire  has  now  been  shed,  but 
we  are  stiill  grappling  with  the  problem  of 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  2  years  Puerto 
Rico  was  governed  by  the  military  and  from 
1900  to  1952  the  island  was  governed,  frankly, 
as  a  possession  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
"non-sell-goveming"  in  the  langruage  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Is  Pueifto  Rico  a  colony  today?  Most  obvi- 
ously, not.  In  July  1952,  Puerto  Rico  became 
a  full  self-governing  Conrunonwealth.  Its  con- 
stltutioa  was  approved  by  nearly  82  percent 
of  those  voting.  Repeatedly,  its  citizens  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  express  their  opnlon 
through  tree  and  open  elections.  In  1967  only 
0.6  iwroect  of  its  voters  opted  for  independ- 
ence. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  folly  to 
Ignore  the  Island's  colonial  legacy.  It  was  a 
colony.  This  fact  requires  a  special  sensitiv- 
ity on  tHe  part  of  the  United  States,  a  sen- 
sitivity which  I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  are 
today  detnonstratlng.  If  we  do  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  Puerto  Rico's  colonial  legacy,  the 
world  does.  Resolutions  caHing  for  investiga- 
tions of  Puerto  Rico's  status  became  stand- 
ard fare  in  the  U.N.  Decolonization  Commit- 
tee during  the  early  1970's.  Only  the  most  in- 
tensive lobbying  effort  in  1975  prevented  a 
similar  resolution  trom  being  adopted,  an 
event  which  the  New  York  times  hailed  as  "a 
victory  for  comonse  sense."  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  since  that  time  the  United 
States  lias  successfully  resisted  resolutions 
condemning  the  U.S.  role  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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Mr.  President,  will  this  situation  continue? 
We  cannot  be  sure.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy.  We  are  In  the  process  of  con- 
sidering arrangements  for  a  plebiscite  there 
and  I  fear  that  too  little  attention  is  being 
paid  here  to  this  important  process.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  which  I 
made  yesterday  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  an  article  from  the  San  Juan  Star 
concerning  a  congressional  visit  to  the  Is- 
land in  June  1989. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  pay  close 
attention  to  this  situation.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  work  diligently  to 
ease  the  United  States  through  this  Hnal 
stage  of  its  own  "decolonization"  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star.  June  17.  1969] 

Senators  Cool  to  PDP  "Special 

Treatment"  Plan 

(By  Carlos  Galarza) 

The  Popular  Democratic  Party's  proposal 
for  special  federal  policy  treatment 
contlntued  to  get  the  cold  shoulder  from 
U.S.  senators  during  status  hearings  in  Old 
San  Juan  Friday. 

When  PDP  Vice  President  Miguel 
Hermandez  Agosto  defended  the  party's  key 
proposal  of  getting  special  legislative  treat- 
ment from  Congress,  the  Idea  got  the  same 
rebuff  as  when  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon  made 
the  proposal  in  Washington  two  weeks  ago. 

Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  D-La.,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  and  ranking  Republican  Sen. 
James  McClure  of  Idaho,  rejected  giving 
Puerto  Rico  the  power  to  challenge  the  ap- 
plicability of  federal  laws  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Hernandez  Agosto  contended  such  a  policy 
would  cut  litigation  because  Puerto  Rico 
then  could  not  challenge  any  federal  law 
which  Congress  deemed  to  have  "overriding 
national  interest." 

The  senators,  who  were  joined  by  Sen. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  a  New  York  Democrat 
and  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  did 
not  appear  to  buy  the  argument. 

Johnston  offered  Hernandez  Agosto  a 
counter-proposal,  suggesting  that  unless 
Congress  mentioned  Puerto  Rico  in  federal 
legislation,  it  would  not  apply  to  the  island. 

"It's  a  good  idea,  but  we  like  our  idea  bet- 
ter." Hernandez  Agosto  said  later  during  an 
interview.  "I  see  a  very  positive  attitude  on 
their  part  of  trying  to  understand  our  pro- 
posal and  it  all  boils  down  to  negotiations  on 
this  Issue." 

Hernandez  Agosto  was  one  of  the  main 
speakers  during  the  daylong  hearings  at  the 
Government  Reception  Center  that  saw  a  pa- 
rade of  Island  political  leaders  address  the 
senators  about  status  and  a  proposed  plebi- 
scite. 

PDP  Resident  Commissioner  Jaime  Fuster, 
who  preceded  Hernandez  Agosto  on  the 
stand,  also  made  a  defense  of  the  federal  pol- 
icy proposal.  "We  are  sensitive  to  the  issue 
of  federal  policy  as  applied  to  Puerto  Rico," 
he  said. 

Johnston  and  the  other  senators  had  a 
rough  moment  when  they  confronted  the 
radical  left  of  the  island's  lndei>endence 
movement. 

Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  Secretary- 
General  Carlos  Oallisa  pointed  his  finger  at 
them  and  said.  "You  represent  the  colonial 
power  and  cannot  be  Judge  and  player  in  this 
process." 

Oallisa  was  followed  to  the  witness  stand 
by  former  P8P  Secretary-General  Juan  Marl 
Bras,  who  predicted  that  the  senators  would 


see  "thousands  of  independentistas"  turn 
out  for  a  demonstration  today. 

"You'll  see  that  the  people  will  not  assimi- 
late," Marl  Bras  told  the  senators. 

The  PIP-sponsored  demonstration  will 
begin  with  a  10  a.m.  rally  in  tront  of  the  El 
E^scambron  sports  complex  and  conclude 
with  a  march  to  the  site  of  the  hearings. 

Former  Resident  Commissioner  Jaime 
Benltez  made  a  pitch  in  favor  of  enhanced 
Commonwealth. 

"If  the  PDP  had  not  made  the  mistake  of 
losing  the  elections  in  1976,  we  would  have 
had  enhanced  Commonwealth  by  now  be- 
cause that's  what  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
want,"  he  said. 

The  other  key  PDP  proponent  to  testify 
during  the  morning  session  was  House 
Speaker  Jose  "Rony"  Jarabo,  who  greeted 
the  senators  by  saying,  "Welcome  to  the 
marvelous  world  of  Puerto  Rico  status  poli- 
tics, where  everything  is  black  and  white, 
good  and  evil  .  .  ." 

Former  NPP  President  Baltasar  Corrada 
del  Rio  was  one  of  four  members  of  the  pro- 
statehood  faction  who  testified  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

He  attacked  Commonwealth  status,  cor- 
porate tax  exemption  under  Section  936  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Corrada  said  that 
without  statehood,  Puerto  Rlcans  would 
have  "second-class  citizenship." 

Sen.  Oreste  Ramos,  NPP-San  Juan,  said 
Puerto  Rico  is  defined  by  U.S.  law  as  an  un- 
incorporated territory  and  contended  that 
Commonwealth  status  does  not  exist  and 
thus  cannot  be  enhanced. 

Sen.  Rolando  Silva,  NPP-San  Juan,  adding 
a  personal  touch  to  his  testimony,  said  he  is 
a  Vietnam  War  veteran  who  fought  for  the 
United  States  and  now  wants  the  right  to 
equal  representation. 

Sen.  Nicolas  Nogueras,  NPP-at^large,  pro- 
posed to  the  senators  that  Commonwealth 
status  go  alone  in  a  referendum.  He  said  that 
if  it  fails  to  gamer  51  percent  of  the  votes, 
then  statehood  and  independence  should  go 
alone  in  a  plebiscite  run-off. 

During  the  afternoon  session  development 
administrator  Antonio  J.  Colorado  was  sub- 
mitted to  tough  questioning  on  Section  936. 
He  and  representatives  of  the  islands  busi- 
ness sector  said  that  without  936  benefits 
Puerto  Rico's  economy  would  coUapee. 

However,  their  testimony  was  disputed  by 
prostatehood  tax  expert  Luis  Costas  Elena 
who  said  936  could  be  eliminated  Inune- 
dlately  without  affecting  the  island's  econ- 
omy. 

He  qurted  a  U.S.  Treasury  report  that  said 
936  tax  breaks  in  Puerto  Rico  cost  the  Treas- 
ury SI  .641  billion  in  1983.  However,  Colorado 
had  told  the  senators  that  936  does  not  cost 
the  United  States  anything. 

Moynihan,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  said  936  is  not  safe  fW>m 
attempts  by  Congress  to  eliminate  it  as  has 
been  attempted  In  the  past. 

Today's  hearings  are  scheduled  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  p.m.  After  a  day  off  Sunday,  the  hear- 
ings will  conclude  Monday  with  a  session 
scheduled  trom  8:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

Senator  Calms  Fears  Stirred  by 
Memorandum 
(By  Manny  Suarez) 
Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  D-La.,  said  cat- 
egorically Friday  that  Puerto  Rlcans'  U.S. 
citizenship  could  not  be  revoked  by  Congress 
under  either  commonwealth  or  statehood. 

"Citizenship  should  not,  will  not  and  can- 
not be  changed  under  statehood  or  common- 
wealth. Citizenship  should  not,  will  not  and 
cannot  be  modified  in  any  way  under  state- 


hood or  commonwealth.  It  is  guanateed," 
said  Johnston  in  his  opening  statement  at 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Reaoorcea 
Committee  hearings  on  status  here. 

Johnston's  statement  helped  ease  a  con- 
troversy over  Puerto  Rlcans'  U.S.  citizenship 
sparked  at  the  start  of  June  by  a  Library  of 
Congress  memo. 

In  the  news  conference  before  the  hearings 
started  at  the  Government  Reception  Center 
in  Old  San  Juan,  Johnston  also  said: 

He  did  not  have  an  opinion  about  the  size 
of  a  majority  that  would  be  needed  to  permit 
Puerto  Rico  to  become  a  state. 

He  did  not  consider  that  Puerto  Rico  was  a 
colony  under  commonwealth. 

That  there  was  growing  support  in  Con- 
gress for  a  "self-executing"  bill  that  would 
enact  whatever  status  preference  the  people 
select  without  more  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

That  the  island's  three  parties  would  share 
equally  in  a  $1.5  million  federal  apiroprla- 
tlon  to  help  them  carry  out  their  plebiscite 
campaigms. 

The  committee  will  not  be  able  to  extend 
the  hearings  in  Puerto  Rico  as  Gov.  Hernan- 
dez Colon  had  requested. 

Johnston  addressed  the  citizenship  Isaue  at 
a  morning  news  conference,  helping  defUae 
the  uiH-oar  sparked  by  a  Library  of  Congrees 
staff  member.  A  memo  trom  the  staffer  re- 
leased during  June  1-2  status  hearings  said 
Congress  might  be  able  to  revoke  Puerto 
Rlcans'  U.S.  citizenship  if  the  island  became 
independent. 

Johnston's  comments  that  the  memo  wu 
only  concerned  with  the  effects  of  Puerto 
Rican  independence  were  praised  by  Hernan- 
dez Colon,  president  of  the  iroantonomy 
Popular  Democrats. 

Johnston's  reassurance,  however,  had  little 
Impact  on  former  Gov.  Carlos  Romero 
Barcelo,  leader  of  the  pro-statehood  New 
Progressive  Party. 

"The  only  way  to  guarantee  citiaenahlp  1> 
under  statehood."  he  said.  "Under  common- 
wealth there  will  always  be  doubts,  uncer- 
tainty and  fear." 

Also  taking  issue  with  Johnston  were  Dr. 
Myrlam  Ramirez  de  Ferrer,  president  of  the 
pro-statehood  Citizens  in  Civic  Action,  and 
by  former  Secretary  of  Justice  Blaa  Herrero. 

Ramirez  de  Ferrer  said.  "A  little  of  what 
Johnston  had  to  say  was  to  reeolve  the 
hysteria  that  arose  over  the  Issae.  But  al- 
though we  may  not  have  it  revoked  under 
the  present  version  of  commonwealth,  we  do 
not  know  what  would  happen  If  the  island 
became  an  'associated  republic' " 

"Associated  republic"  Is  used  by  the  NPP 
to  describe  PDP  plans  for  Puerto  Rloo's  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  NPP  membera 
contend  it  is  a  plan  for  Independenoe. 

Herrero  said  he  had  been  studying  the  mat- 
ter and  found  that  dtlaenshlp  legislation 
was  contradictory. 

"The  matter  is  not  as  clear  as  Johnston 
presents  it."  he  said.  "I'll  have  my  study 
done  in  about  two  weeks." 

Johnston  was  also  asked  about  another 
memo  to  the  committee  that  said  the  island 
would  have  to  vote  overwhelmingly  for 
statehood  before  Congress  would  grant  it. 

The  memo  pointed  to  such  otUban  states 
as  Alaska  and  Hawaii  that  had  several  pro- 
statehood  referendoms  In  which  the  people 
voted  90  percent  In  favor  before  they  were  ac- 
cepted into  the  union  as  examides  of  the 
"sui>er  majority"  required. 

"The  question  of  the  majority  needed  la 
not  one  to  be  decided  right  at  this  moment," 
Johnston  said. 
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When  asked  for  a  reaction,  Romero  Barcelo 
said  the  "super  majority"  Issue  was  raised 
by  Hernandez  Colon  and  the  PDP. 

"If  you  must  have  a  super  majority  it 
should  be  for  conunonwealth  which  deprives 
you  of  representatives  and  senators  and  sov- 
ereignty," he  said.  "To  be  able  to  participate 
as  a  state  all  you  would  need  is  a  majority." 

Ald&  Montilla,  who  attended  the  news  con- 
ference as  an  analyst  with  WPAB  radio  on 
Ponce,  asked  if  the  committee  truly  in- 
tended to  resolve  the  island's  colonial  status. 

"That's  a  loaded  question,"  Johnston  re- 
sponded. "To  answer  yes  or  no  Is  to  say  I  be- 
lieve that  Puerto  Rico's  status  is  colonial 
and  I  do  not  believe  that." 

Montilla,  a  retired  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  iirofessor.  Is  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
Independence  and  is  scheduled  to  address  the 
committee  Monday. 

Johnston  said  there  were  three  bills  sub- 
mitted to  deal  with  the  plebiscite,  one  of 
which  was  "self-ezecutlng."  That  means 
Congress  would  spell  out  the  terms  under 
which  statehood  or  Independence  would  be 
granted  depending  on  which  alternative  won 
or  what  enhancement  would  be  given  if  com- 
monwealth won. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  1989] 

Senate  CoMMnTEE  Opens  Hearings  on 

Puerto  Rico 

(By  Judith  Havemann) 

With  impassioned  testimony  televised  live 
to  Puerto  Rico,  a  Senate  committee  opened 
hearings  yesterday  aimed  at  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  question: 
should  the  island  seek  to  become  the  51  st 
state,  an  Independent  nation,  or  an  "en- 
hanced commonwealth"  of  the  United 
Sutes? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
territories,  began  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion calling  for  Puerto  Rlcans  to  decide  their 
fate  In  a  referendum  in  1991. 

The  Issue  is  nearly  100  years  old,  and  senti- 
ments have  run  so  strong  in  Puerto  Rico 
that  extremists  attempted  to  assassinate 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  in  1950  and  shot 
up  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1954  in 
the  cause  of  independence.  The  question  of 
status  has  dominated  politics  on  the  island 
since  the  Spanish  American  War. 

But  with  the  strong  support  of  President 
Bush,  conunlttee  chairman  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston (D-La.)  and  the  three  major  Puerto 
Rlcan  political  parties,  a  referendum  seems 
more  likely  now  than  it  luis  in  decades. 

Details  of  the  three  alternatives  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  in 
hearings  In  the  energy,  finance,  judiciary, 
commerce  and  armed  services  conmilttees. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  Congress  will  make 
subatantial  changes  to  all  three  definitions. 
and  I  fully  expect  that  the  advantages  of 
each  option  will  be  reduced  from  what  the 
parties  have  proposed."  Johnston  said.  "Con- 
gress will  make  budget  neutrality  an  objec- 
tive." The  Island  receives  about  S6  billion  an- 
nually in  federal  funds. 

Former  governor  Carlos  Romero  Barcelo 
argued  for  statehood.  "We  are  U.S.  citizens 
with  a  difference:  we  are  second  class  citi- 
lens  who  have  no  voice  In  our  nation's  fu- 
ture, who  have  no  vote  in  Washington." 

When  Americana  attacked  Libya,  "a  Puer- 
to Rlcan  Air  Force  Commander  was  in  the 
eye  of  the  raid,  and  [Capt.  Fernando  L.] 
Ribaa-Domlnlccl  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try," Romero  Barcelo  testified.  "His  mother 
did  not  Tot«  for  the  president  who  gave  the 
order  to  take  action  against  Libya.  She  has 


no  right  to  vote— she  lives  in  Utuado,  Puerto 
Rico." 

Ruben  Berrios  Martinez,  the  Oxford-edu- 
cated president  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Inde- 
pendence Party,  countered  with  testimony 
echoing  claims  that  usually  gamer  4  percent 
to  7  percent  of  the  vote  In  island  elections. 

The  U.S. -Puerto  Rlcan  relationship  "by 
whatever  name,  and  whether  by  imposition 
or  consent,  contradicts  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentative democracy,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  values  and  principles  of  the  American 
people  and  constitutes  a  growing  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States  in  the 
international  community."  he  said. 

Gov.  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  speaking  for 
what  he  called  the  "real  world"  solution  of 
an  "enhanced  commonwealth."  called  inde- 
pendence "impracticable,"  saying  it  "would 
wreck  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  and  It  runs 
counter  to  the  unswerving  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  to  maintain  their  Amer- 
ican citizenship." 

"Statehood  was  and  is  unworkable  because 
it  would  also  disrupt  the  Puerto  Rlcan  econ- 
oiny  and  does  not  take  into  account  an-other 
given;  the  fact  that  Puerto  Ricans  form  a 
people,  a  distinct  society  with  its  own  cul- 
ture, ethos  and  language."  Hernandez  Colon 
said. 

He  was  the  only  iianel  member  to  testify  in 
detail,  with  the  others  scheduled  to  answer 
questions  today. 

Hernandez  Colon  explored  several  major 
problems:  the  official  language,  whether 
Puerto  Ricans  should  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  federal  taxes,  and  whether  the  com- 
monwealth can  be  legally  enhanced  to  allow 
Puerto  Rico  the  degree  of  autonomy  It  seeks. 

The  pro-commonwealth  forces  want  tariffs 
on  selected  foreign  Imports;  bilateral  air 
transportation  agreements  with  foreign 
countries:  a  non-voting  commissioner  in  the 
Senate;  recovery  of  excess  federal  lands; 
block  grant  funding  from  federal  agencies; 
Spanish-language  testimony  in  U.S.  courts  if 
requested;  and  the  power  to  enter  inter- 
national organizations  and  agreements. 

The  existing  commonwealth  was  estab- 
lished in  1952.  In  a  1967  plebiscite  on  Puerto 
Rico's  status,  60  percent  of  the  voters  chose 
the  commonwealth,  30  percent  backed  state- 
hood and  the  Independence  Party  received 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  vote  after  boycott- 
ing the  process. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star,  June  2,  1969] 

RHC  Status  Proposal  Raked 

(By  Harry  Turner) 

Washington.— Gov.  Hernandez  Colon  and 
hie  vision  of  an  enhanced  Commonwealth  ran 
into  a  buzzsaw  of  objections  Thursday  from 
S«n.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  D-La.,  who  found 
fault  with  nearly  all  the  pro-autonomy  pro- 
posals during  a  torturous  afternoon  for  the 
governor. 

One  by  one,  Johnston  picked  apart  the 
commonwealth  provisions,  suggested  some 
be  taken  out  of  the  plebiscite  bill,  said  oth- 
ers should  be  sharply  modified  and  contended 
still  others  were  unworkable. 

Johnston's  unrelenting  criticisms  appeared 
to  shake  Hernandez  Colon,  who  looked  wor- 
ried and  huddled  with  his  advisers  during 
breaks  in  the  first  day's  plebiscite  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

To  those  with  long  memories,  the  attack 
was  remindful  of  other  occasions  over  the 
past  30  years  when  Popular  Democratic 
Party  leaders  came  enthusiastically  to  Con- 
gress with  autonomy  proposals,  only  to  have 
their  hopes  shattered. 


Johnston's  views  are  all  the  more  impor- 
tant because  he  is  committee  chairman  and 
the  ddvlng  force  behind  the  plebiscite.  It 
was  to  him  that  Hernandez  Colon  first  ap- 
pealed late  last  year  to  get  the  plebiscite 
process  moving. 

Hernandez  Colon  was  the  flrst  witness  to 
undergo  extensive  questioning  by  the  com- 
mittea  Puerto  Rlcan  Independence  Party 
President  Ruben  Berrios  and  New  F^rogessive 
Party  President  Carlos  Romero  will  appear 
today. 

The  hearings  are  the  start  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  is  supposed  to  end  in  1991 
when  Puerto  Rico  residents  vote  in  a  plebi- 
scite between  enhanced  Commonwealth, 
statehood  and  independence  and  settle  Puer- 
to Rico's  status  turmoil  for  a  long  time,  if 
not  forever. 

Johnston,  although  mild-mannered,  was 
especially  harsh  with  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party's  proposals — the 
creation  of  a  federal  policy  that,  in  effect, 
would  allow  the  Puerto  Rlcan  government  to 
reject  most  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

This  proposed  policy  mandates  that  almost 
all  federal  laws  and  regulations  must  take 
into  consideration  Puerto  Rico's  special  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  ecological  and  other  condi- 
tions. 

If  a  law  doesn't,  then  Puerto  Rico  could  ei- 
ther go  to  court  to  block  its  applicability  or 
ask  the  president  to  declare  it  nonappllcable 
if  Congress  doesn't  act. 

"I  think  this  (allowing  the  president  to  de- 
clare A  law  nonappllcable)  would  violate  the 
separation  of  powers."  Johnston  told  the 
governor.  "This  is  probably  not  a  good  way 
to  do  It  *  •  *.  It  may  not  be  a  good  policy 
and  itmay  not  be  workable." 

The  Louisiana  Democrat  also  complained 
at  several  points  that  the  proposed  federal 
policy  would  result  in  "endless  litigation." 

He  seemed  more  sympathetic,  however,  to 
giving  Puerto  Rico  some  kind  of  control  over 
federal  regulations  and  their  administration 
on  the  island. 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a  warning  to  all 
three  statuses,  Johnston  said  he  believed 
that  Oongress,  given  the  budget  deficit  situa- 
tion, wouldn't  pass  a  plebiscite  bill  that  led 
to  a  further  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

"It  Is  certain  that  if  a  [status]  definition 
Includes  an  increased  benefit,  then  Congress 
will  b«  looking  for  a  way  to  offset  the  cost  of 
that  benefit  *  *  *.  Congress  will  make  budg- 
et 'neutrality'  an  objective  during  Its  consid- 
eration of  these  definitions." 

Johnston  backed  up  his  words  by  telling 
Hernahdez  Colon  that  the  Commonwealth 
proposals  of  forcing  Congress  to  treat  Puerto 
Rico  equally  in  all  federal  programs — worth 
betwetn  S850  million  and  $1  billion  a  year- 
were  not  feasible. 

Johnston  suggested  that  the  mandatory 
provision  be  replaced  with  watered  down  lan- 
gruage  in  which  Congress  would  adopt  equal 
treatiaent  as  a  "goal"  to  be  sought  some- 
time In  the  future. 

Altbough  he  didn't  spell  out  his  objections, 
Johnston  also  seemed  disturbed  by  the  PDP 
leadership's  use  of  "autonomy"  when  de- 
scribing the  enhanced  Commonwealth  It 
seeks. 

In  tfae  face  of  the  committee  chairman's 
steady  objectives,  Hernandez  Colon  appeared 
to  backtrack  on  most  issues  during  what 
must  have  been  a  long  afternoon  for  him. 

However,  Johnston  Indicated  In  an  opening 
statement  that  the  other  two  statuses  will 
also  take  their  share  of  criticism  flrom  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  Congress  will  make 
substantial  changes  to  all  three  deflnltlona. 
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and  I  fully  expect  that  the  advantages  of 
each  option  will  be  reduced  {tx)m  what  the 
parties  have  iH*oposed,"  he  said. 

The  Thursday  hearings  began  in  the  morn- 
ing with  brief  statements  ftom  Hernandez 
Colon,  Romero  and  Berrlos  on  their  status 
goals.  The  three  then  sat  together  to  take 
preliminary  questions  from  conunittee  mem- 
bers as  a  crowded  hearing  room  audience, 
mostly  from  Puerto  Rico,  watched. 

The  political  spectrum  of  those  present 
ranged  ftt>m  San  Juan  attorney  Jorge 
Farlnaccl,  accused  as  a  Maschetero  terrorist 
in  a  Hartford,  Conn.,  armed  robbery,  to 
former  Gov.  Luis  Ferre.  85,  who  recounted 
for  the  committee  how  he  had  first  tesltifled 
in  Congress  on  behalf  of  statehood  In  1936. 

The  morning  session  stayed  pretty  much 
on  track  until  Romero  and  Hernandez  Colon 
got  off  on  a  tangent  of  why  so  many  Puerto 
Ricans  can't  speak  English. 

A  sizable  number  of  committee  members 
were  on  hand  for  the  morning  session,  but  in 
the  afternoon  usually  only  Johnston  and 
Sen.  James  McClure,  R-Ida..  were  present. 

Berrios.  in  his  testimony,  made  a  strong 
plea  to  the  committee  to  establish  safe- 
guards for  the  plebiscite  campaigning  so  that 
neither  the  federal  nor  the  Commonwealth 
government  could  skew  the  process. 

Asked  later  whether  he  thought  the  Her- 
nandez Colon  administration  would  use  gov- 
ernment resources  to  win  the  plebiscite,  be 
snorted  and  said.  "Of  course." 

Here  are  other  major  Commonwealth  plebi- 
scite proposals  and  Johnston's  reaction  to 
them: 

The  transfer  to  the  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment of  the  power  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries  over  air  routes.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  be  a  burden  for  Puerto 
Rico."  Johnston  said,  suggesting  that  Puerto 
Rico  have  some  other  kind  of  "input"  on  air 
routes. 

The  empowerment  of  Puerto  Rico  to  li- 
cense tuna  boats,  as  part  of  its  proposed  ju- 
risdiction 200  miles  out  to  sea. 

"We'd  probably  be  better  off  not  to  accept 
that  [tuna  licensing]."  the  Senator  re- 
marked. 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  May  24, 

1990] 

The  Decolonization  of  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  carried  an  important  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Ruben  Berrios-Martinez,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Party.  It  is  entitled,  "Puerto  Rico— Lithua- 
nia in  Reverse?"  It  appears  to  me  to  raise 
many  of  the  issues  I  addressed  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  April  27  in  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  Record  under  this  title. 
"The  Decolonization  of  Puerto  Rico." 

May  I  first  say  that  Mr.  Berrios-Martinez' 
views  deserve  a  most  respectful  hearing. 
Puerto  Rico  was  acquired  as  a  U.S.  colony 
almost  a  century  ago— 91  years  to  be  exacts 
in  a  classic  colonial  war.  Nothing  Is  more 
normal  in  our  time  than  for  colonies  ac- 
quired In  the  17tb.  18th,  or  19th  century  to 
demand  Independence  in  the  aoth  century. 
Indeed,  all  but  tiny  remnants  have  done  so  in 
what  must  now  be  called  the  aftermath  of 
the  age  of  decolonization.  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
singular  exception. 

The  doctrine,  for  it  Is  nothing  less,  of 
American  exceptlonalism  leads  us  to  think 
otherwise.  We  will  note,  for  example,  that 
since  1917  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  What  is  one  to  say?  Al- 
gerians were  tree  to  be  citizens  of  Prance. 
The  cause  of  independence  marches  to  a  dif- 
ferent drummer.  In  truth,  when  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
held  hearings  In  San  Juan  a  year  a^o  June, 
by  far  the  most  impressive  demonstration 
came  on  a  Saturday  morning  when  some 
40,000  independence  supporters  peacefully 
marched  passed  the  site  of  our  hearings — I 
was  present  as  a  guest  of  the  committee — 
chanting.  "Yankees  go  home." 

I  have  related  before,  and  will  not  dwell  on 
it  here,  my  own  involvement  with  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  Kennedy  years  I  came  to  know 
the  advocates  of  Commonwealth  status— 
Estado  Libre  Asociado,  as  the  term  is  in 
Spanish.  I  acquired  them,  and  still  held  the 
impression,  it  can  be  little  more  given  my 
very  limited  knowledge,  that  Monoz  and  his 
followers  were  at  heart  nationalists.  They 
did  not  see  Commonwealth  as  a  kind  of  way 
station  on  the  road  to  full  statehood.  To  the 
contrary,  many  saw  it  as  an  acceptable  vari- 
ation of  independence.  Later,  as  U.S.  R«i>- 
resentative  to  the  United  Nations,  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  Cuban  resolution  in  the  United 
Nations  Decolonization  Committee  dealing 
with  the  "inalienable  right  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence." Our  view,  stated  with  some  force 
to  the  members  of  the  Decolonization  Com- 
mittee, was  that  every  President  since  Harry 
S.  Truman  had  affirmed  that  right  and  that 
we  needed  no  advice  from  a  Communist  dic- 
tator on  the  subject  of  our  iwlitical  arrange- 
ments. Yet,  note  that  it  was  thought  a  con- 
siderable "victory  for  common  sense."  as  the 
New  York  Times  observed  in  an  editorial, 
when  a  motion  not  to  take  up  the  resolution 
carried  by  11  votes  to  9.  For  the  word  is  made 
up  of  ex-colonies.  Not  least  of  which  of 
course,  is  the  United  States  itself. 

May  I  restate  my  own  view  that  our  rela- 
tionship has.  in  fact,  changed  over  the  course 
of  91  years.  On  June  17  last  year,  the  final 
day  of  our  hearings,  the  Issue  of  Puerto 
Rico's  status  was  raised.  I  offered  the  com- 
ment "Is  Puerto  Rico  a  colony?  We  can  say 
it  was  a  colony  *  •  *  but  have  things  not 
changed?"  This  remark  was  widely  reported 
and.  I  believe.  Is  legitimate. 

Even  so,  I  quite  understand  the  position  of 
the  independentistas  who  hold  that  there  is 
no  alternative  save  to  establish  Puerto 
Rican  nation.  Mr.  Berrios-Martinez  writes: 

"[WJhat  is  wrong  with  statehood,  the  tra- 
ditional solution  for  dealing  with  territories 
peopled  with  settlers  moving  west,  or  with 
ethnic  minorities  coalescing  around  the 
American  way  of  life? 

"Just  this:  Puerto  Rico,  a  distinct  Latin 
American  nationality  60  percent  of  whose 
people  do  not  speak  English,  presents  a  radi- 
cally different  situation.  We  Puerto  Rican 
independentistas  will  never  give  up  our  in- 
alienable right  to  struggle  for  independence, 
even  under  statehood.  Minorities  and  majori- 
ties come  and  go;  but  nationalities  remain. 
The  United  States  is  a  unitary,  not  a  multi- 
national, country,  and  statehood  was  made 
for  Americans,  not  for  Puerto  Ricans  or 
other  distinct  nationalities." 

Then  this,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  not 
undeserved: 

"A  recent  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  calculated  the  additional 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  state  at  $25.6  billion  in  the  first 
nine  years.  That  is  why  the  Puerto  Rican 
statehooders'  battle  cry  is  'Statehood  Is  for 
the  poor' — a  far  cry  firom  'Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death!'  Not  to  be  outdone.  Common- 
wealth leaders  have  petitioned  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  parity  with  the  states  in  federal  find- 
ing, but  without  Puerto  Ricans  paying  fed- 
eral taxes." 

That  is  why  In  an  opening  statement  at  the 
Finance  Conunittee  hearing  on  April  26,  I 


pleaded  that  at  the  rate  we  were  morlng— es- 
pecially with  no  action  in  the  Honae  what- 
ever— we  were  not  going  to  get  a  bill  to  the 
President  by  the  end  of  this  Congress.  With- 
out intending  we  were  going  to  break  hU 
promise  of  a  tree  plebeicite  In  1901,  I  re- 
viewed the  assorted  economic  forecasts  and 
analyses.  But  concluded: 

"In  the  end,  the  great  Issues  Involved  here 
are  civic,  not  economic.  Do  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  wish  to  become  Americans?  For 
that  Is  what  statehood  InelucUbly  implies. 
That  Is  what  statehood  brings.  Or  do  they 
wish  to  retain  a  sepcutite  identity?  Of,  but 
not  in.  the  American  union.  This  could  be  a 
perfectly  intelligent  choice,  and  of  course, 
the  option  of  eventual  statehood  or  Inde- 
pendence remains. 

'But  to  say  again,  the  Congress  must  act. 
It  is  almost  a  century  now  since  William 
Graham  Sumner  composed  his  better  epitaph 
on  the  Spanish  American  War  entitled,  "The 
Conquest  of  the  United  States  by  Spain.'  His 
thesis,  of  course,  was  that  by  entsring  the 
colonial  lists,  we  would  become  like  other 
imperial  nations,  and  suffer  all  their  deca- 
dence and  decline.  Well,  that  hasn't  hap- 
pened. But  we  won't  know  until  it  Is  made 
perfectly  clear  that  our  ofTer  to  Puerto  Rico 
of  choice  is  in  fact  a  far-minded  and  efflca- 
cious  offer.  Which  Is  to  say,  an  offer  which 
will  shortly  issue  in  an  actual  choice  being 
made." 

Since  then,  things  have  got  both  better 
and  worse.  Better  in  the  House  where  at  long 
last  there  is  some  legislative  activity.  Worse 
on  the  island,  where  a  recent  visit  of  Whits 
House  representatives  produced  a  storm  of 
controversy,  having  evidently  given  the  ap- 
pearance that  statehood  was  the  caase  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  the  United  States. 
Whereupon  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon  accused 
"President  Bush  *  *  ■  of  wanting  self-^letsr- 
mlnation  for  Puerto  Rico  the  way  the  Soviet 
Premier  Mikhail  Gorbachev  wants  sslf-det«r- 
mination  for  Lithuania"  (The  San  Juan 
Star.  May  17. 1980). 

As  for  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Commlttss 
will  shortly  be  reporting  our  section  of  the 
plebiscite  legislation  which  deals  with  taxes, 
tariffs,  and  social  welfare  benefits.  In  this  re- 
spect. I  believe  three  general  observations 
are  ix>e8ible. 

First,  under  Independence,  there  will  be 
none  of  the  above.  A  parting  gift,  to  be  sore. 
A  continuing  relationship  of  some  kind — ^Ur. 
Berrioft-Martlnes  suggests  some  form  of 
"sovereign  free  association  option,  as  da- 
fined  by  international  law."  Bat  no  taxes,  no 
tariffs,  no  Social  Security  benefits,  savs 
those  already  earned. 

Second,  under  statehood,  there  will  be  ftall 
taxes,  no  refunding  of  tariffb— as  is  now  par- 
tially the  case— and  fall  Social  Secnrlty  and 
other  benefits.  There  may  be  a  symmetrical 
phase-in  of  taxes  and  benefits,  bat  at  the  end 
of  the  decade,  the  sitoatlon  of  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Idaho, 
with  just  possibly — and  why  not— a  few  tax 
benefits  such  as  Hawaii  still  enjoys. 

It  is  ineviuble  that  sUtehood  will  bring  a 
huge  Increase  in  per  capita  Federal  transfers 
to  I*uerto  Ricans.  I  have  recently  received 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  an  es- 
timate of  this  Increase. 

"CBO  estimated  Federal  transfers  In  19K. 
as  specified  in  S.  712,  for  four  entitlement 
programs— Food  Stamps,  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  Medicaid,  and  8ap> 
plemental  Security  Income  (Aid  to  the  Aged, 
Blind,  and  Dlaalded  onder  conunonwealth 
status).  These  are  the  major  federal  entitle- 
ment programs  funded  by  general  revenass. 
CBO  estimates  that  per  capita  federal  spend- 
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lag  for  these  programs  under  commonweal  tb 
BtatUB  would  be  about  S400.  Under  statehood. 
this  flgrure  would  rise  *  *  *." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  On  the  very  last  day 
of  the  101st  Congress,  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 27, 1  rose  to  say: 

Mr.  President,  In  the  flnal  hours  of  the  last 
day  of  the  101st  Congrress,  I  rise  to  discuss 
the  last  of  the  three  questions  on  American 
foreign  policy  which  I  spoke  of  yesterday 
morning. 

I  had  spoken  of  three  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  The  first  was  the  new 
world  order;  the  second  was  ethnic  con- 
flict; and  the  third  question  was  what  I 
termed  "the  least  understood" — the 
question  of  conunonwealth,  statehood, 
or  independent  status  for  Puerto  Rico. 

I  say,  one  last  time,  with  great  ap- 
preciation for  the  patience  and  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, that  this  issue  will  not  go  away.  I 
will  not  let  It  go  away.  We  will  debate 
and  vote  on  a  bill  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, or  we  will  vote  up  or  down  on 
an  amendment  offered  on  whatsoever 
vehicle  is  necessary  on  this  floor,  about 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  choose  their  status.  Right  here  from 
this  desk,  there  will  be  amendment  of- 
fered, after  amendment  offered,  after 
amendment  offered.  Let  nobody  on  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soorces  think  that  they  can  speak  of 
cultural  differences  and  all  the  other 
shorthand,  for  you  know  very  well, 
sir — and  I  will  not  repeat  the  name — 
natlvism  is  the  closest  perhaps  accept- 
able terms.  If  they  will  not  report  the 
bill  li-om  the  committee,  they  will  have 
multiple  opportunities  to  vote  for  It  up 
or  down  in  this  Chamber  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  whatever  legislation 
comes  by.  We  know  the  rules  of  this 
body,  sir;  they  make  that  possible.  I 
promise  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  your 
great  courtesy.  Observing  that  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qourum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Bush  administration  unveiled 
its  long-promised  national  energy 
strategy— a  proposal  to  provide  for  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  through  the  year 
aooo  and  beyond.  Nineteen  months  ago, 
the  President  requested  that  the  En- 
ergy Department  prepare  a  national 
energy  plan.  Yesterday's  proposal  is 
the  product  of  15  separate  hearings  at 
various  sites  around  the  country.  In- 
cluding 1  hearing  at  which  I  testified  in 


Hawaii.  Unfortunately,  the  energy  plan 
unveiled  yesterday  falls  short  of  what 
this  country  needs — and  deserves — to 
achieve  true  energy  security. 

As  I  examined  this  energy  plan,  I  was 
reftiinded  of  the  fairy  tale  Rip  Van 
Wtakle.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
falls  into  a  deep,  deep  sleep  and  awakes 
20  years  later,  having  missed  all  the 
profound  changes  that  took  place  while 
he  was  snoozing.  My  colleagues,  the  en- 
ergy plan  we  received  yesterday  is  a 
"Rip  Van  Winkle  energy  strategy."  It 
appears  that  the  Bush  administration 
has  missed  the  events  of  the  past  20 
years  which  shaped  the  energy  prob- 
lems we  face  today. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  explain  an 
energy  policy  that  continues  to  pro- 
mote energy  consumption  at  the  ex- 
pense of  conservation.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  analysis  after  analysis, 
the  problem  with  our  country  is  that 
we  are  addicted  to  cheap  oil. 

Unfortunately,  our  addiction  is 
linked  to  supplies  from  this  very  dan- 
gerous neighborhood— the  Middle  East. 
Our  service  men  and  women  are  now 
preparing  for  a  ground  offensive 
against  Iraq.  They  are  about  to  find 
out  just  how  dangerous  the  Middle 
East  can  get. 

The  administration's  energy  plan 
barely  scratches  the  surface  in  two 
vital  areas — conservation  and  renew- 
able energy.  Although  often  over- 
looked, energy  conservation  is  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  untapped  source  of  en- 
ergy. And,  while  improvements  in  en- 
ergy efficiency  have  yielded  real  sav- 
ings since  the  oil  crisis  of  the  1970's, 
the  United  States  has  not  come  close 
to  exhausting  the  full  potential  for  sav- 
ings through  conservation. 

Conservation  makes  sense  not  merely 
for  economic,  environmental,  and  en- 
ergy security  reasons.  Utilities,  busi- 
nesses, government,  environmental  and 
consumer  groups  must  come  to  recog- 
nl«e  that  conservation  is  in  their  best 
interests,  too.  In  many  cases,  we  are 
not  talking  about  dramatic  trans- 
formations. Significant  savings  are  at- 
tainable through  subtle  but  sustained 
changes  in  our  habits  or  life  styles.  The 
administration  is  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  renewable  energy,  but  this  new- 
found appreciation  follows  a  long  pe- 
riod of  neglect. 

The  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  renewable  energy  research  and 
development  reached  its  peak  in  1980. 
Since  then,  the  Federal  support  for  re- 
newable energy  has  fallen  sharply. 
Over  the  past  decade,  renewable  energy 
re»earch  has  been  cut  by  80  percent! 
Lofw  oil  prices  throughout  the  same  pe- 
riod have  only  been  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  lulling  Americans  into  com- 
placency about  their  energy  security. 
Unfortunately,  the  budgets  of  the  past 
decade  have  simply  failed  to  advance  a 
credible  agenda  for  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. And  after  10  years  of  neglect  by 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations. 


it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
United  States  has  fallen  behind  other 
countries  in  nearly  every  area  of  en- 
ergy technology. 

The  national  energy  strategy  is  an 
important  first  step  on  the  road  to 
achieviing  real  energy  security.  But  it 
is  only  a  first  step.  Many  proposals 
which  should  have  been  included  in 
yesterday's  energy  strategy  were 
ommitted  ft-om  the  document. 

We  iace  a  pressing  need  to  develop  a 
truly  comprehensive  energy  strategy 
based  on  increased  energy  independ- 
ence and  decreased  reliance  on  ex- 
haustible energy  sources  that  threaten 
our  environment.  My  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  will 
use  the  administration's  proposal  as  a 
startiftg  point  as  we  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  bill.  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Johnston  and  Senator 
Wallop  for  the  comprehensive  pro- 
posal they  have  Introduced.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  on  energy  legrislation 
that  serves  the  interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN'S  RADIO 
SPEECH 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
what  we  are  learning  today  is  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  may  actually  prefer  de- 
feat to  surrender.  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  coalition  has  no  choice  but  to 
grant  him  his  wish. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
this  morning's  speech  and  watching 
carefully  what  Tariq  Aziz  does  and  says 
in  Moscow.  But  at  this  late  hour,  it 
would  be  cause  for  great  surprise  if 
Saddam  Hussein  were  to  come  to  his 
senses  and  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  He 
has  stown  no  respect  for  the  inter- 
national community,  no  concern  for  ci- 
viliane  in  his  own  country  or  anywhere 
else,  and  he  showed  no  compassion  for 
what  his  500,000  troops  in  the  Kuwaiti 
theater  are  enduring.  This  is  indeed  a 
tragic  moment,  because  it  appears  that 
the  last  embers  of  hope  for  a  settle- 
ment are  going  cold. 

At  this  important  moment,  we 
should  as  a  nation  reaffirm  that  the  de- 
cisions the  President  and  Congress 
have  made  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  have  been  correct.  We  are  stand- 
ing up  for  clear  and  historic  principles. 
The  world  community  is  strongly  be- 
hind us.  The  plans  we  have  made  for  a 
ground  campaign  will  indeed  maximize 
its  effectiveness  and  minimize  our  cas- 
ualties. A  more  peaceful  and  stable 
world  order  is  indeed  at  stake. 

The  American  people  can  and  should 
have  Utmost  confidence  in  those  on 
whom  this  fateful  decision  now  rests. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  waited  anxiously  today  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  speech,  to  hear  what  he 
might  say.   I  think  the  entire  world 
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hoped  and  prayed  that  Saddam  would 
finally  come  to  his  senses,  that  he 
would  end  the  hostilities  in  Iraq,  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  troops  imcondi- 
tionally,  that  he  would  undertake  to 
move  them  out  as  the  President  had  in- 
dicated within  that  4-day  period. 

Once  again,  Saddam  Hussein  has  cho- 
sen the  path  of  war.  He  alone  has  cho- 
sen that  path.  I  think  Saddam  Hussein 
must  be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  His 
statement  is  nothing  more  than  a 
death  sentence  for  the  Iraqi  army.  It  is 
like  going  to  a  Milli  Vanilli  concert: 
His  lips  moved,  but  nothing  came  out. 

So  here  we  are  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. The  inevitability  of  a  ground  war 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  But 
it  also  will  be  another  brutal  event 
made  inevitable  by  Saddam  Hussein.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  victori- 
ous, but  obviously  we  are  concerned. 
We  are  concerned  about  our  valiant 
young  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 
desert. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
continue  the  very  successful  air  cam- 
paign against  the  Iraqi  forces  in  Ku- 
wait until  the  time  comes  that  is  abso- 
lutely dictated  because  of  military  ne- 
cessity. Then  when  the  Iraqi  army  is 
swept  away,  we  should  insist  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  brought  to  trial  for  his 
crimes  against  humanity. 

Saddam  Hussein  cannot  be  allowed  to 
rearm  and  fight  another  day.  The  Iraqi 
military  must  be  told  that  this  will  be 
inevitable;  they  will  be  crushed  and 
Saddam  Hxissein  removed  flrom  power. 

Our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  are 
America's  finest.  I  am  very,  very  proud 
of  them,  but  their  actions  in  the  gulf 
cannot  be  in  vain.  No  reasonable  per- 
son can  now  doubt  that  Saddam  will 
pursue  his  warmaking  in  the  future  if 
given  the  chance.  That  chance  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  given  to  him. 

All  Americans  today,  Mr.  President, 
are  praying  for  the  safety  of  our  val- 
iant troops  in  the  gulf.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's actions  today  make  it  probable 
that  they  will  have  to  fight  a  ground 
war.  We  must  make  sure  that  it  will  be 
the  last  war  against  Saddam  Hussein; 
we  must  make  sure  that  our  young 
men  and  women  get  the  best  of  sup- 
port, that  the  casualties  are  held  to  a 
minimum.  I  know  under  the  leadership 
of  our  President  and  the  commanders 
in  the  field  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  know  and  I 
hope  and  I  sense  throughout  America 
that  there  is  a  different  spirit.  Ameri- 
ca's finest,  these  young  men  and 
women,  will  not  return  home  as  they 
did  after  the  Vietnam  war,  but  they 
will  return  home  to  a  grateful  Amer- 
ica, one  that  is  proud  of  them,  one  that 
acknowledges  their  sacrifices.  Our 
country  will  be  together  in  spirit,  ap- 
preciative of  the  great  ssM:rifices  that 
these  young  men  and  women  are  under- 
taking. This  will  not  be  another  Viet- 
nam. Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 


THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  BAILOUT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  once  again  express  my  con- 
cerns regarding  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout  passed  by  Congress  some  time 
ago.  There  have  been  many  rejwrts  re- 
garding the  progress  of  that  bailout, 
and  I  am  aware  that  the  Senate  may 
soon  be  acting  on  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  to  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  to  allow  that 
agency  to  continue  taking  over  failed 
thrifts. 

I  was  one  of  only  eight  Senators  who 
opposed  the  bailout  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  in  April  1989.  One  of  my  major 
concerns  at  that  time  was  that  we  had 
only  addressed  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of 
the  whole  affair.  I  predicted  then  that 
the  same  people  would  be  back  request- 
ing additional  billions  of  taxpayer 
funding.  In  one  aspect,  my  prediction 
did  not  come  true.  Mr.  Danny  Wall, 
who  was  speciflcally  assured  of  his  po- 
sition as  the  chief  regulator  of  the 
thrift  industry,  no  longer  holds  that 
important  position. 

I  bring  up  Mr.  Wall  because  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee back  in  October  1988,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  comments.  He  then  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  bailout  would  be 
between  $45  and  $50  billion. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Secretary 
Brady  testified,  and  I  quote.  "The 
Board  estimated  in  June  1990  that  the 
final  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan  clean- 
up would  be  in  the  estimated  range  of 
$90  to  $130  billion  in  present  value 
terms."  Secretary  Brady  then  said, 
"The  estimated  range  is  still  valid, 
however,  the  cost  has  moved  up  within 
the  range."  If  I  might  restate  what 
Secretary  Brady  said,  this  is  going  to 
cost  about  $130  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  foimd  the 
American  public  to  be  very  pleased 
with  this  entire  mess.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, given  the  wildly  changing  and  es- 
calating costs  of  the  bailout,  that  there 
is  not  a  large  amount  of  confidence  in 
the  Government's  ability  to  handle 
this  effort. 

Conerress  needs  to  restore  some  of 
that  credibility  and  one  of  the  ways  to 
do  that  is  make  certain  that  someone 
is  accountable  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  being 
provided.  If  we  are  going  to  pour  $30 
billion  more  into  this  effort  as  has  been 
recommended,  then  we  absolutely  must 
assure  our  citizens  that  we  are  not 
going  to  waste  any  more  money  than 
has  already  been  wasted. 

On  February  7  of  this  year,  my  col- 
league f^m  Nebraska,  Senator 
Kerrey,  introduced  his  ];at>po8al.  Sen- 
ate bill  389,  to  help  establish  some  ac- 
coimtability  in  this  process.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  legislation  along  with 
Senator  Bumpers,  Senator  Daschle, 
Senator  Rudman,  and  Senator  Pryor. 
A  similar  proposal  was  nuule  during 
the  floor  debate  on  the  savings  and 


loan  bailout  but  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  32  to  66. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  here  today  to 
urge  my  collea«rues  to  once  again  con- 
sider the  merits  of  this  important  pro- 
posal. In  doing  so,  I  urge  that  they 
take  a  look  at  an  article  entitled, 
"How  to  Hold  Down  S&L  Losses,"  that 
was  printed  in  the  February  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine. 

The  article  has  much  to  say  about 
the  organizational  structure  of  the 
bailout  effort  which  is  labeled  "cum- 
bersome." It  adds,  "Executive  author- 
ity is  split  between  an  oversight  board 
that  sets  basic  policy  and  controls 
funding  and  a  board  of  directors  that 
conducts  operations."  Pointing  to  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  oversight 
board  already  have  full-time  Jobs,  the 
article  adds,  "simply  arranging  meet- 
ings is  difficult." 

The  article  continues,  "the  bigger 
problem  is  that  the  board  of  directors 
does  not  cotton  to  an  oversight  board, 
and  turf  battles  erupted  nearly  as  soon 
as  the  RTC  opened  for  business.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  RTC  was  ready 
to  shut  down  several  big  thrifts  the  day 
it  was  created,  the  oversight  board  re- 
stricted major  action  for  months,  in- 
sisting that  it  had  to  formulate  a  long 
range  policy  first.  "The  fallout:  a  slow- 
er start  to  the  cleanup  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities to  sell  thrifts  and  assets  when 
prices  were  higher." 

The  proposal  I  have  cosponsored  di- 
rectly addresses  this  fundamental  flaw. 
It  would  collapse  the  RTC  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  the  RTC  Oversight  Board 
into  a  single  entity  of  nine  members. 
Five  of  those  members  would  be  f^m 
the  private  sector  who  would  be  joined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrs- 
tem,  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  and  the 
chairperson  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation. 

The  new  governing  body  would  not  be 
ciimbersome,  and  the  problem  of  turf 
battles  between  competing  boards 
would  be  eliminated.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, we  would  have  a  single  board 
which  could  be  held  accountable  for  its 
actions.  The  article  that  I  have  men- 
tioned endorses  this  proposal  as  a  way 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  RTC 
and  to  help  keep  costs  of  the  bailout  at 
a  minimum.  Restoring  some  account- 
ability to  this  effort  would  go  a  long 
way  in  restoring  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  our  Government's  ability  to 
resolve  this  fiasco. 

I  noticed  that  several  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  proposal  are  former  Gov- 
ernors of  their  States.  I  was  Governor 
of  my  State  of  Nebraska  for  8  years  be- 
fore joining  this  body.  If  I  wanted  to 
get  something  done  and  get  it  done 
right,  I  most  assuredly  would  not  have 
done  so  by  first  ai>pointing  a  board  of 
directors  and  then  appointing  aa  over- 
sight board,  compoeed  of  some  of  the 
busiest  people  in  my  State,  to  tell  the 
board   of  directors  how   to   do   their 
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work.  That  is  surely  a  formula  to  con- 
ceal accountability  and  to  cause  unnec- 
essary delay.  Yet,  that  is  just  what  we 
have  accomplished  with  the  structure 
of  the  S&L  bailout. 

Mr.  President,  the  bailout  effort  is 
now  nearly  2  years  old.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  admit  that  some  mistakes  were 
made  and  to  make  some  changes.  This 
was  a  grood  proposal  when  it  was  made 
2  years  ago,  and  it  remains  a  good  and 
greatly  needed  proposal  today. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  article 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  di- 
rectly following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Fortune  magazine,  Feb.  11,  1991] 

How  To  Hold  Down  S&L  Losses 

(By  Terence  P.  Pare) 

Here  is  a  happy  thought:  If  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corp..  the  unwieldy  g-ovemment  agen- 
cy charged  with  cleaning  up  the  savings  and 
loan  mesa,  closed  every  sick  S&L  Imme- 
diately and  sold  all  the  assets  tomorrow,  the 
bill  for  the  S&L  disaster  could  be  cut  by  S50 
billion  plus  Interest.  So  says  a  study  by  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Office.  To 
each  taxpayer,  whose  bill  for  the  fiasco  aver- 
ages out  to  S2,200  plus  interest  over  nine 
years,  prompt  action  could  mean  a  savings  of 
about  (440.  That  would  more  than  offset  the 
average  Increase  In  1991  personal  taxes  levied 
In  last  year's  federal  budget  agreement. 

Don't  start  spending  the  money.  At  the 
rate  the  RTC  is  going  now.  shutting  down 
and  selling  off  the  nation's  troubled  thrifts 
will  grind  on  for  nine  years  and  chew  up 
every  cent  of  the  S2S0  billion  currently  esti- 
mated on  a  present  value  basis.  But  the 
cleanup  does  not  have  to  take  that  long,  and 
there  Is  plenty  that  the  RTC  and  the  federal 
government  can  do  right  now  to  save  bil- 
lions. 

No  one  can  say  how  much  of  that  S250  bil- 
lion can  be  salvaged.  Some  S142  billion  is 
gone  irretrievably,  lost  to  the  real  estate 
slump,  b«td  business  decisions  by  S&L  execu- 
tives, government  foot-dragging,  and  crooks. 
But  at  the  very  least,  taxpayers  could  save 
S2.5  billion  per  year  If  the  RTC  simply 
stopped  sick  SicLs  from  paying  excessive 
rates  of  Interest  on  their  deposits.  Step  up 
the  pace  of  asset  sales,  and  the  savings 
mount.  Close  insolvent  and  weak  thrifts 
quickly,  says  Robert  Litan,  senior  fellow  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  and  taxpayers 
could  salvage  a  total  of  S12  billion  to  S24  bil- 
lion. 

To  realize  any  of  these  savings,  the  RTC 
must  be  restructured  top  to  bottom.  It  is 
huge,  clumsy,  and  hopelessly  slow.  Congress 
and  the  Bush  Administration  have  to  stop 
playing  politics  with  It  and  let  the  agency  do 
its  Job.  It  is  more  than  a  year  into  Its  task 
of  resolving  the  disaster  and,  says  Henry  B. 
Oonsales,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  "the  method  and  the  manners  of 
RTC  resolutions  are  far  ITom  being  what 
they  ought  to  be.  From  every  section  of  the 
country,  including  my  own.  we  have  reports 
that  reflect  deficiencies." 

Apolacists  counter  that  the  thrift  mess 
becgara  the  financial  management  skills  of 
hanking  experts.  But  even  L.  William 
Seldman,  the  RTC's  tough-minded  chair- 
man—he is  also  chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corp.— admits  It  could  be 
doing  a  better  job:  "How  well  have  we  done? 


Not  as  well  as  we  could  have,  but  a  hell  of  a 
lot  better  than  people  think." 

Created  In  August  1969  by  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Reform  Recovery  and  Enforce- 
ment Act.  of  Pirrea.  the  RTC  began  life  as 
the  Baby  Huey  of  banking— wanting  to  be 
helpful,  but  clumsy,  just  like  the  cartoon 
tyke.  The  agency  started  with  $104  billion  In 
assets  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  which 
Flrrea  had  dissolved.  Now.  17  months  later,  a 
mere  toddler,  the  RTC  Is  bursting  Its  buttons 
with  assets  of  S140.6  billion  and  an  army  5,000 
strong,  recruited  mainly  from  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  Says  David  C. 
Cooke.  45,  formerly  Seldman's  deputy  at  the 
FDIC  and  today  the  RTC's  executive  director 
who  runs  day-to-day  operations:  "Sometimes 
I  feel  a  little  bit  bewildered  by  it  all." 

No  wonder.  A  vast  government  agency  has 
been  thrown  together  with  a  si>eed  reminis- 
cent of  New  Deal  organizations  like  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps.  But  rather  than 
plant  trees  and  build  roads,  the  RTC's  field 
force  of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  book- 
keepers fans  out  across  the  country  to  audit 
the  financial  statements  of  failed  thrifts, 
bring  shoddy  loan  documentation  up  to 
standard,  and  repossess  property  from  dead- 
beats.  At  the  agency's  main  office  In  Wash- 
ington, where  even  the  executive  director's 
office  is  cluttered  with  cardboard  boxes 
stuffed  with  papers.  Cooke  and  his  crew  put 
in  50-.  60-.  and  even  100-hour  weeks,  postpone 
vacations,  and  munch  brown-bag  lunches  at 
their  desks  to  organize  the  information  from 
the  field.  The  spotlight  thrown  on  the  S&L 
disaster  only  makes  a  tough  and  politically 
sensitive  job  harder.  Says  Cooke:  "You're 
walking  on  a  tightrope,  and  you've  got  all 
these  people  throwing  rocks  at  you." 

The  agency's  mission  seems  straight- 
forward: Either  sell  Insolvent  thrifts  or 
nurse  them  until  it  can  shut  them  and  pay 
off  depositors.  Shuttered  thrifts  go  into  the 
RTC's  receivership  ward,  where  the  agency 
tries  to  dispose  of  loans,  repossessed  prop- 
erty, and  other  assets.  Sick  institutions  are 
placed  in  its  conservatorship  program, 
wbereby  the  S&L  stays  in  business  while  the 
RTC  shrinks  it  and  tries  to  find  buyers  for  It. 

It  is  possible  to  hawk  an  S&L  In 
conservatorship  because  the  customer  de- 
posit base  can  be  valuable  to  commercial 
banks  or  sound  thrifts  that  want  to  expand. 
Since  the  value  of  the  assets  falls  far  short  of 
tlie  deposit  obligations,  the  RTC  writes  a 
check  to  the  acquirer  for  the  difference — lit- 
erally paying  him  to  take  the  failing  Institu- 
tion off  its  hands.  This  so-called  whole  bank 
transaction,  experts  say,  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  effect  the  cleanup. 

Unfortunately,  the  acquirer  typically  cher- 
ry-picks the  best  assets  instead  of  taking 
them  all.  and  still  demands  bushels  of  cash 
from  the  government  to  balance  the  books. 
Tike  RTC  calls  this  type  of  arrangement  a 
"elean-thrift  sale"  or  simply  a  "resolution." 
Clean-thrift  sales  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  whole  bank  deals,  and  they  leave 
uaappetlzing  assets— the  ones  the  buyers 
tamed  down — moldering  on  government 
shelves. 

Blnce  the  agency  began  operations  it  has 
inherited  496  sick  and  dying  Institutions  and 
taken  over  assets  worth  $251  billion.  These 
include  properties  that  the  S&Ls  foreclosed 
OS  as  their  loan  customers  went  bust  and 
their  own  foolish  direct  Investments  as  well. 
The  list  reads  at  times  like  a  catalogue  of 
excess:  uranium  mines,  luxury  hotels,  a  pool 
hall,  and  $3.3  billion  of  junk  bonds.  At  least 
SM  more  S&IjS  with  $327  billion  in  assets  are 
aOlng.  By  the  end  of  1992  the  RTC  will  likely 


have   liquidated   or  sold   1.000  thrifts — one- 
third  of  those  in  existence  in  1667. 

The  agency  has  already  closed  or  sold  296 
lnsolv#nt  thrifts,  roughly  three-flfths  the 
total  number  of  S&Ls  It  has  taken  over.  But 
because  of  the  clean-thrift  sales,  it  has  un- 
loaded only  $113  billion  in  assets,  less  than 
half  the  total.  Some  203  expiring  thrifts  still 
wait  t4  be  auctioned  off  or  shut. 

Buyers  are  scarce.  Commercial  banks, 
which  were  supposed  to  help  finance  asset 
sales,  are  not  eager  to  do  so.  In  December 
the  RTC  became  its  own  bank,  pledging  to 
lend  qualified  purchasers  up  to  85%  of  the 
cash  t^y  need  to  buy  RTC  assets.  Even  so, 
peddling  these  damaged  goods  demands  a 
sleek,  limber,  aggressive  sales  organization- 
exactly  what  the  agency  is  not.  Says  Edward 
J.  Kane,  an  economics  and  finance  professor 
at  Ohio  State  University:  "The  RTC  does  not 
have  the  gas,  and  It  Is  not  the  right  vehicle 
for  the  trip  It  has  to  take." 

Its  organizational  structure  Is  cum- 
bersoite.  Executive  authority  is  split  be- 
tween an  oversight  board  that  sets  basic  pol- 
icy and  controls  funding  and  a  board  of  di- 
rectors that  conducts  operations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  oversight  board.  Including  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Nicholas  Brady,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  Jack  Kemp, 
and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Oreen- 
span,  Already  have  full-time  jobs.  Simply  ar- 
ranging meetings  Is  difficult. 

A  bi|ger  problem  is  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors does  not  cotton  to  an  oversight  board, 
and  tarf  battles  erupted  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  RTC  opened  for  business.  Despite  the 
fact  tM't  RTC  was  ready  to  shut  down  sev- 
eral big  thrifts  the  day  It  was  created,  the 
oversight  board  restricted  major  action  for 
months.  Insisting  that  It  had  to  formulate  a 
long-range  policy  first.  The  fallout:  a  slower 
start  to  the  cleanup  and  lost  opportunities 
to  sell  thrifts  and  assets  when  prices  were 
higher. 

Management  difficulties  multiply  further 
down  in  the  organization,  where  the  RTC 
must  contend  with  layer  upon  layer  of  bu- 
reauceacy.  For  example,  six  different  govern- 
ment bodies  monitor  the  operations  of  the 
agency.  Says  Seldman:  "We  often  go  through 
transactions  where  there  are  more  auditors 
than  there  are  participants." 

Miroomanagement  is  the  rule.  Private 
asset  managers  hired  by  the  agency  need  Its 
approtal  for  all  material  changes  In  their 
budgets.  But  one  contractor  complained  that 
It  took  18  weeks  and  12  revisions  to  get  a 
two-pege  budget  approved.  The  RTC's  board 
of  directors  or  various  credit  committees 
must  okay  all  sales,  and  prices  have  to  meet 
goverament-set  benchmarks.  That  seems 
sensible,  particularly  if  the  sale  is  big.  But 
approvals  for  purchases  of  distress  real  es- 
tate worth  as  little  as  $5,000  must  go  through 
the  same  process,  which  can  take  months. 

The  paperwork  that  the  agency  requires 
from  Investors  Interested  In  buying  thrifts  is 
staggering.  A  potential  buyer  must  provide 
the  RTC  with  a  comprehensive  list  of  every- 
thing he  owns,  for  instance.  After  flipping 
throufh  the  inches-high  stack  of  forms  he 
had  to  fill  out  to  qualify  to  purchase  a  thrift, 
one  deep-pocketed  Investor  dropped  the  Idea, 
saying,  "These  people  ask  for  stuff  none  of 
my  wives  know.  I'm  not  telling  the  govern- 
ment.*' 

The  nervous  paper  shuflllng  goes  beyond 
the  usual  red  tape  that  binds  any  govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  and  reflects  a  pervasive 
anxiety  that  tluit  agency  is  going  to  be 
ripped  off.  Given  the  new  magnitude  of  ve- 
nality revealed  by  the  S&L  mess,  the  RTC's 
fear  of  larceny  is  understandable.  But  the  as- 
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sets aren't  moving.  Says  Lowell  Bryan,  a  di- 
rector of  McKlnsey  &  Ck).:  "They  have  been 
acting  like  they  are  selling  gold." 

While  it  looks  over  Its  shoulder,  the  agen- 
cy is  stumbling  into  potholes  right  under  its 
nose.  Elaborate  selection  processes  and  safe- 
guards to  prevent  even  the  appearance  of  fa- 
voritism in  hiring  outside  accountants,  ap- 
praisers, and  assets  managers  grind  slowly 
and  often  counterproductively.  The  agency  Is 
prepared  to  pay  about  SI  .5  billion  this  year 
to  all  its  outside  contractors,  but  It  selects 
the  contractors  from  Its  database  of  30.000 
real  estate  agents,  accountants,  and  other 
experts.  To  get  into  the  database,  one  needs 
only  to  fill  out  the  inevitable  form.  The 
agency  checks  for  ethical  improprieties  but 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  contractor's  work.  Thus  the 
RTC  can  easily  alight  on  a  well-meaning  but 
Ill-equipped  Individual  who  Just  happens  to 
tumble  through  all  the  right  holes  In  the  col- 
ander. 

Witness  the  agency's  much  ballyhooed  $300 
million  real  estate  auction  that  was  never 
held.  Set  to  take  place  last  November,  the 
gavel  never  got  off  the  podium  because  the 
RTC  claims  the  auctioneer  it  hired.  Auction 
Co.  of  America,  failed  to  put  up  the  S1.8  mil- 
lion promotional  money  that  was  required  of 
it  by  the  terms  of  its  contract.  Jim  Gall, 
chairman  of  Auction  Co.,  denies  this  but  ad- 
mits that  his  Arm  had  never  handled  any 
deal  even  close  to  the  size  of  what  the  RTC 
proposed. 

liie  agency  desperately  needs  competent 
outside  professionals,  particularly  bankers. 
Although  the  real  estate  poj'tfollo  hogs  all 
the  conversation  at  cocktail  parties,  59%  of 
the  RCT's  assets  are  loans,  most  of  which  are 
paying  interest.  Looking  after  loans  requires 
flrst-rate  banking  skills.  But  acquirers  who 
bought  S&Ls  tram  conservatorship  complain 
about  the  shoddy  management  techniques 
used  by  the  RTC's  home-grown  bureaucrats. 

Politics  adds  to  the  jumble.  Says  Charles 
Schumer.  a  New  York  Democrat  on  the 
House  Banking  Committee:  "The  thrift  mess 
is  not  an  issue  where  you  can  be  on  the  side 
of  the  angels."  And  an  issue  without  angels 
is  a  devil  of  a  problem  for  politicians.  The 
sticky  wicket  is  that  the  S&L  mess  is  large- 
ly a  failure  of  the  same  government  that  is 
supposed  to  be  cleaning  it  up.  As  a  result,  ev- 
erybody is  pointing  Angers. 

Last  fall,  for  example.  Congress  adjourned 
without  authorising  the  funds  the  agency 
needed  to  operate  through  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  was  a  rebuke  to  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Brady,  who  had  asked  for  more  money 
but  failed  to  appear  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  explain  where  the  money 
was  going.  It  was  only  by  slipping  through  a 
loophole  in  Flrrea  that  the  agency  was  able 
to  continue  operating.  One  of  the  few  politi- 
cally useful  mandates  that  Flrrea  gave  to 
the  RTC  requires  that  low-income  citizens 
get  a  chance  to  purchase  some  of  the  RTC's 
housing  stock.  Congress  threatens  to  con- 
tinue the  RTC's  stop-and-start  funding  as  a 
stick  to  make  sure  the  agency  follows  its  or- 
ders. 

What  can  be  done  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  RTC  and  save  some  of  that  $50 
billion?  After  interviews  with  doeens  of  ex- 
perts. Fortune  offers  the  following: 

Congress  should  eliminate  the  dual  boards. 
A  workable  proposal  ftom  Nebraska  Senator 
Bob  Kerrey,  a  Democrat,  would  collapse  the 
oversight  board  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  RTC  Into  a  single  board  of  governors 
modeled  on  the  Federal  Reserve.  Seldman  or 
his  Bucoeflsor  would  get  a  seat  on  the  board, 
but  the  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 


dent, would  have  to  come  trom  outside  the 
government. 

Congress  should  appropriate  money  annu- 
ally for  the  RTC.  Instead  of  being  funded  by 
the  whim  of  Congress,  as  it  is  now.  the  RTC 
should  be  funded  annually  like  any  other 
government  agency.  Management  should  be 
given  a  set  of  objectives  and  then  left  to  do 
its  job  without  Interference.  When  the  agen- 
cy comes  up  for  the  next  year's  appropria- 
tion, management  should  be  held  to  account 
for  the  money  it  has  already  spent.  Except 
for  its  administrative  expenses— about  S2S0 
million  a  year— every  penny  the  RTC  spends 
goes  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  sure  de- 
positors get  their  money  back. 

The  RTC  should  impose  interest  rate  cape 
on  sick  S&Ls.  Right  now  the  thrifts  that  the 
RTC  has  under  Its  wing  in  conservatorship 
pay  about  one-half  a  percentage  point  more 
in  interest  than  healthy  thrifts  do  to  hold  on 
to  their  highest-cost  deposits,  usually  CDs. 
Bert  Ely,  a  banking  consultant  in  Alexan- 
dria. Virginia,  estimates  that  the  lofty  rates 
sick  S&Ls  pay  drain  $2  billion  to  $2.5  billion 
a  year  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  The 
RTC  should  put  a  cap  on  these  rates. 

Ely  admits  that  wobbly  thrifts  would  re- 
quire a  huge  cash  infusion  to  i>ay  off  the  de- 
positors who  will  leave  in  search  of  better 
rates.  But  the  RTC  will  have  to  pay  off  the 
depositors  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer 
bad  thrifts  [tay  excessive  interest  rates,  the 
more  taxpayers  will  have  to  fork  over  in  the 
end. 

The  RTC  should  negotiate  whole  bank 
deals  when  selling  thrifts.  Unloading  the 
thrifts  in  conservatorship  will  be  easier  once 
their  interest  rates  are  capped  because  buy- 
ers win  know  that  they  are  getting  stable 
deposits.  While  healthy  S&Ls  and  banks  are 
the  logical  acquirers,  private  investors 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage 
of  whole  bank  deals. 

The  1968  takeovers  by  tycoons  like  Ronald 
Perelman  and  Robert  Bass  sparked  a  storm 
of  bad  press.  The  problem,  however,  was  not 
the  buyers  but  the  structure  of  the  deals. 
Purchasers  were  guaranteed  profits  through 
lavish  tax  incentives,  which  meant  ulti- 
mately that  taxpayers  were  guaranteed  fur- 
ther losses.  Well-heeled  investors  were  not 
loath  to  press  their  advantage  with  des- 
perate regulators.  Today,  properly  funded 
and  managed,  the  RTC  should  be  able  to 
press  right  back  and  work  out  sound  deals. 


AUBURN,  WA.  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  100 
years  ago  in  the  newly  formed  State  of 
Washington,  the  small  town  of  Slaugh- 
ter incorporated  as  the  city  of  Auburn. 
Originally  named  after  William 
Slaughter,  an  Army  lieutenant  killed 
during  the  early  Indian  conflicts  of  the 
region,  the  town  was  given  a  new  name 
by  its  founders  Mary  and  Levi  Ballard. 
During  the  fall  of  1891,  the  rich  colors 
of  the  season,  with  its  shades  of  red 
and  brown  greeted  the  Ballards  as  they 
filed  the  first  plat  of  land.  Thus  was 
the  city  of  Aubum  bom. 

The  land  was  settled  In  part  by  Japa- 
nese-Americans who  fanned  the  rich 
terrain  as  they  still  do  today.  Aubum 
was  the  site  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad's  nudn  line  connection  be- 
tween the  two  surrounding  population 
centers  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  WA. 


While  cities  and  industry  grew  around 
Aubum,  it  managed  to  retain  the  Qual- 
ity of  life  which  drew  Mary  and  Levi 
Ballard  to  the  spot  over  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  President,  each  State  has  cities 
like  Aubum  within  its  boundaries: 
cities  where  children  can  play  in  neigh- 
borhoods without  fear;  cities  whose 
high  school  football  stadiums  are  fUll 
on  Friday  nights;  cities  that  give  us 
noted  heroes  like  Aubum  native  Dick 
Scobee,  NASA  space  pilot,  lost  to 
America  during  the  tragic  explosion  of 
the  Challenger,  as  well  as  the  everyday 
heroes  whose  sons  and  daughters  look 
up  to  them.  These  are  cities  where 
churches  are  full  on  weekends  and 
neighbors  still  watch  the  house  while 
families  vacation;  cities  which  take 
the  time  to  educate  school  children 
about  the  evils  of  drug  use.  And  in  this 
time  of  war,  Aubum  and  other  patri- 
otic cities  across  this  Nation  are  filled 
with  love  and  support  for  our  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  proudly  displaying 
American  flags  and  yellow  ribbons. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  Aubum  is  an 
all-American  city  in  which  we  justly 
can  take  pride. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  Aubum  and  its  citi- 
zens today.  It  is  comforting  during 
these  times  of  uncertainty  to  know 
that  certain  things  do  not  change;  that 
traditional  values  of  100  years  ago  con- 
tinue to  be  held  dear  in  the  city  of  Au- 
bum. It  is  my  hope  that  those  values 
will  survive  and  shape  the  next  100 
years,  not  only  for  those  who  live  in 
Aubum,  but  for  all  of  our  citizens  as 
well. 


GULF  ORPHANS  WILL  BE  WITH  US 
STILL 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
weeks  now,  citizens  across  this  country 
have  been  struggling  to  persuade  the 
Pentagon  that  our  war  effort  demands 
not  just  smart  bombs  but  smart  and 
coherent  policy  as  well;  that  if  our  re- 
spect for  human  life  demands  that  our 
soldiers  make  special  efforts  to  protect 
the  lives  of  young  Iraqi  children,  then 
surely  it  also  demands  that  the  mili- 
tary and  our  Nation  do  the  same  thing 
for  our  soldiers'  young  children. 

Members  of  Congress,  writers,  schol- 
ars, civilians,  all  of  these  and  more, 
have  taken  part  in  that  fight.  Last 
night,  38  Members  of  this  body  joined 
together  to  support  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  uiging  the  Pentagon  to 
address,  right  now  before  any  ground 
war  might  begin,  the  serious  threat 
that  assigning  sole  or  single  parents  to 
the  war  zone — or  assigning  both  par- 
ents of  a  military  couple — poses  to  vul- 
nerable young  military  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  mounted 
an  all-out  effort  to  defeat  this  legisla- 
tion, and  some  Senators,  understand- 
ably, became  reluctant  to  support  the 
resolution.  It  can  be  difllcult  to  break 
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with  the  Pentagon  on  what  may  be  the 
eve  of  a  wlde-raaglng  grround  war. 

Tet  the  Oulf  Orphans  proposal  that  I 
offered  last  night  would  not— indeed  it 
does  not — compromise  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  And  for  two  reasons:  In  part,  it  is 
because  so  few  of  our  military  under 
the  most  extensive  of  assumptions 
would  be  affected. 

A  maximum  of  1  percent  would  be  eli- 
gible; a  fraction  of  that  1  percent  would 
likely  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  to  request  appropriate 
other  duty.  Second,  the  legislation  ex- 
plicitly provided  for  the  Pentagon 
being  able  to  reject  any  such  request 
for  assignment  if,  in  the  Pentagon's 
Judgment,  the  performance  of  that 
duty  were  militarily  critical  or  essen- 
tial to  carry  out  the  combat  mission  of 
the  unit  to  which  the  person  was  as- 
signed; the  safety  of  that  or  other 
units — In  fact,  any  good,  sensible  rea- 
son to  say  no. 

The  resolution,  in  other  words,  an- 
ticipated that  the  Pentagon  could  and 
would  refuse  to  reassigrn  any  service 
man  or  woman  whose  departure  would 
Jeopardize  the  war  effort  or  endanger 
fellow  soldiers.  No  doubt,  the  Penta- 
gon's unfortunate  failure  to  address  or. 
I  might  add,  even  mention  this  crucial 
exception  in  its  letter  here  to  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  majority  leader,  clouded  the 
issue  for  many. 

I  have  spoken  to  several  of  our  col- 
leagues today  who  did  not  know  of  the 
exception  in  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  By  our  actions  last  night. 
we  of  the  Senate  transmitted  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Pentagon  that  says:  All  is 
not  well.  With  the  many  votes  cast  In 
favor  of  the  orphans  resolution  and,  I 
might  add,  the  overwhelming  success 
of  Senator  Glenn's  more  general,  per- 
haps less  focused  but  nonetheless 
equally  well-intended  amendment, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  support,  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  seriousness  of 
both  the  family  issues  our  modern 
military  must  confront  and  the  Penta- 
gon's failure,  at  least  to  date,  to  do  so. 

Having  recognized,  but  not  resolved, 
the  problem,  we  are  certain  to  see  it 
again.  If  not  soon  in  the  midst  of  a 
ground  war,  then  later  upon  the  vic- 
torious close  of  the  hostilities. 

I  hope,  however,  that  Senators  and 
those  In  a  position  to  get  things  done 
In  the  Pentagon  realize  that  there  will 
be  an  accounting  after  the  war  and  this 
Senator  hopes  that  between  now  and 
the  time  that  the  war  ends,  the  Penta- 
gon will  take  whatever  measures  they 
may  require,  whether  they  be  public  or 
by  stealth,  to  remove  the  parents  of 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  or- 
phaned firom  the  Imminent  danger 
area.  So  when  the  final  accounting 
comes,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  say  that  no  American  child  was 
needlessly  orphxuied  by  an  outdated 
Pentagon,  which  dug  In  its  heels. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


GEN.  CHARLES  HORNER  AND 
SHAW  AIR  FORCE  BASE  AT  WAR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  5  weeks  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  which  Is  to  say  that  we  are  5 
weeks  Into  the  most  massive,  inten- 
sive, and  successful  air  campaign  in  the 
history  of  warfare.  Some  time  back,  I 
heard  a  military  analyst  say  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Iraq-Kuwait  theater — 
with  its  flat,  treeless  terrain  and  its 
mostly  cloudless  skies — that  the  gods 
of  war  created  the  Air  Force  for  ex- 
actly this  kind  of  environment.  In  the 
same  vein,  it  strikes  me  that  the  good 
Lord  selected  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Homer 
as  exactly  the  man  to  orchestrate  this 
unprecedented  air  campaign. 

General  Homer  Is  chief  of  the  9th  Air 
Force,  headquartered  at  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base  in  Sumter,  SC,  giving  him 
command  of  all  fighter  bases  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Since  early  August,  he 
has  been  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  di- 
recting the  combined  air  forces  of  the 
anti-Iraq  coalition — 800  United  States 
warplanes  and  another  450  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Britain,  Italy,  and 
France. 

At  the  heart  of  this  air  armada  is  the 
contingent  fl-om  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 
including  50  F-16  fighters  from  Shaw's 
3a3d  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  and  person- 
nel from  Shaw's  507th  Tactical  Air 
Control  Wing.  For  5  weeks  now,  pilots 
from  Shaw  have  carried  out  combat 
missions  on  a  daily — virtually  an  hour- 
ly— basis  against  Iraq's  Republican 
Guard  and  other  targets  in  Iraq  and 
Kuwait.  Beyond  their  courage,  what 
Impresses  me  is  the  sheer  competence 
and  professionalism  of  these  men  and 
women  from  Shaw — the  pilots,  the 
ground  crews,  the  controllers,  you 
name  it.  My  hat  is  off  to  every  one  of 
them,  and  I  join  all  Americans  in  pray- 
ing for  their  safe  and  speedy  return 
home.  We  will  welcome  them  back  as 
the  heroes  they  are. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  one  of  those  he- 
roes will  be  returning  sooner  than  his 
comrades  in  arms.  All  South  Caro- 
linians were  tremendously  saddened  to 
learn  of  Capt.  Dale  Thomas  Cormier's 
death  last  Friday  when  his  F-16 
crashed  while  returning  from  a  combat 
massion.  We  grieve  for  his  loss,  and  we 
stand  eternally  grateful  for  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion  which  he  gave 
for  his  country. 

I  am  sure  the  death  of  Captain 
Cormier  was  felt  especially  strongly  by 
hjs  superior  officer  from  Shaw,  General 
Homer.  Yet  dispite  this  loss,  the  air 
campaign  continues,  as  it  must  until 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Iraq's 
farces  is  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  since  January  17, 
there  has  been  no  shortage  of  high-pro- 
file generals  and  Pentagon  officials  on 
oor  TV  screens.  But,  it  is  a  low-profile 
Charles  Homer,  more  than  anyone  else, 
who  has  planned  an  executed  the  air 
campaign  that  has  dismantled 
Saddam's  army  and  brought  our  coall- 
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tion  forces  to  the  brink  of  victory.  It 
has  Iteen  a  virtuoso  performance — a 
performance  not  of  words  and  briefings, 
but  of  deeds. 

General  Horner  and  his  superb  staff 
have  coordinated  the  vast  and  varied 
air  forces  of  all  the  allied  nations. 
They  have  carried  out  some  86,000  sor- 
ties to  date,  attacking  around  the 
clock  for  5  straight  weeks.  The  coali- 
tion has  lost  only  30  aircraft — a  loss 
rate  that  would  be  remarkable  even 
undec  noncombat  training  conditions, 
but  iB  nothing  less  than  spectacular 
considering  the  stress  on  men  and  ma- 
chines of  nonstop  combat.  This  is  the 
ultimate  tribute  to  the  readiness  and 
excellence  of  General  Homer's  entire 
team^ft"om  top  to  bottom:  Planners, 
pilots,  controllers,  ground  crews,  you 
name  it.  They  are  simply  the  best,  and 
their  dedication  to  being  the  best  be- 
gins with  General  Horner. 

Moet  Impressively,  Charles  Homer  is 
a  thoroughly  modem  general.  He  is  not 
one  fior  swagger  sticks,  pearl-handled 
Colt  i5's,  or  custom  tunics.  Desert  fa- 
tigue»  will  do,  plus  a  diamond-move- 
ment IQ,  an  MBA,  and  slew  of  decora- 
tions for  bravery  in  air  combat  over 
Vietnam.  He  has  left  his  mark  in  the 
rearranged  skylines  of  Baghdad  and 
Basra,  and  in  the  shattered  ranks  of 
Saddam's  armies. 

The  full  story  of  this  historic  air 
campaign  has  not  yet  been  told.  But  al- 
ready General  Homer  has  blown  away 
the  oonventlonal  wisdom  that  insists 
wars  can  only  be  won  on  the  ground. 
Infantrymen  may  yet  be  called  upon  to 
deliver  the  coup  de  grrace,  but  make  no 
mistake  about  it:  It  is  General  Homer 
and  his  pilots  who  have  brought  Iraq's 
Army  to  its  knees. 

Mr.  President,  General  Homer  has 
set  an  extraordinary  new  standard  of 
air  generalship— a  standard  that  will  be 
studied  and  emulated  for  years  to 
come.  Charles  Homer  began  this  cam- 
paign as  a  war  hero.  He  will  finish  it  as 
a  war  legend. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,168th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon,! 


HOUSING  CRISIS  IN  HAWAH  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSING 
BUDGET 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  remind  my  coUegues  again  of 
the  critical  shortage  of  affordable 
housing  In  Hawaii  and  to  express  my 
disappointment  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  housing  budget. 

The  details  of  Hawaii's  devastating 
housing  shortage  were  recently  re- 
ported In  an  excellent  series  of  articles 
written  by  Vickie  Ong  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 
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According  to  the  articles,  the  aver- 
aere  rent  for  a  two-bedroom  condo  on 
Oahu  is  $1,131  a  month.  The  median 
price  for  a  single  family  home  in  Oahu 
was  $356,000  in  1990.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  Oahu  families  have  the  income 
to  qualify  for  a  mortgage. 

The  Advertiser  series  also  put  a 
human  face  on  these  dire  numbers. 
They  told  of  a  mother  and  her  two  chil- 
dren who  are  forced  to  live  In  a  home- 
less shelter  even  though  she  earns 
SI  ,385  per  month  as  a  clerk- typist  at  a 
community  college.  The  articles  also 
described  how  a  young  Hawaii  family 
left  the  State  because  they  could  not 
a^ord  to  purchase  a  two-bedroom  con- 
dominium. 

These  articles  fully  report  the  misery 
and  anxiety  that  the  people  in  Hawaii 
are  experiencing  because  of  the  lack  of 
a^ordable  housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
proposed  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment does  too  little  to  ease  that 
misery  and  anxiety.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  increasing 
the  HUD  budget,  it  has  misplaced  its 
housing  priorities.  There  is  not  enough 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  increase  the 
supply  of  affordable  housing. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  no  funds  for  section 
8  certificates  and  instead  requested 
funds  only  for  section  8  vouchers.  But, 
the  problem  in  Hawaii,  and  elsewhere 
in  this  country,  is  not  that  people  are 
unable  to  move  into  existing  housing, 
which  problem  vouchers  are  designed 
to  remedy.  Rather,  the  problem  in  Ha- 
waii is  that  there  is  not  enough  exist- 
ing affordable  rental  housing— the 
problem  certificates  are  designed  to 
solve.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  administration's  proposal  and  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  section  8  cer- 
tificates. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  administration's  funding  re- 
quest for  the  Homeownership  and  Op- 
portunity for  People  Everywhere 
[HOPE]  initiatives  have  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  efforts  to  increase  the 
supply  of  affordable  housing. 

Authorized  last  year  as  part  of  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act, 
HOPE  grants  will  enable  low-income 
Americans  to  buy  public  housing  units, 
multifamlly  rental  housing  and  Gov- 
ernment-owned single  family  prop- 
erties. I  remain  committed  to  increas- 
ing home  ownership,  and  I  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  HOPE  initiatives 
last  year. 

However,  during  these  times  of  lim- 
ited budgets,  I  think  that  less  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  converting  Govern- 
ment housing  to  lolvate  ownership,  as 
proposed  by  the  administration.  Rath- 
er, greater  emphasis  must  be  given  to 
increasing  housing  opportunities  for  all 
people. 

The  fact  is  that  more  housing  is 
needed  In  Hawaii  and  many  other  parts 
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of  this  country,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  greater  importance  to  increasing 
the  affordable  housing  supply  than 
does  the  administration.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  remember  that  many  peo- 
ple's hope  for  a  decent  home  rests  with 
the  Govenmient's  willingness  to  stimu- 
late new  housing  opportunities. 

I  commend  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
for  publishing  Ms.  Ong's  series  describ- 
ing Hawaii's  housing  crisis.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  first 
of  those  articles  be  published  in  the 
Recx>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  and 

Advertiser,  Feb.  10. 1991] 

There's  No  Place  Like  Home— If  You  Can 

Find  and  affxjrd  It 

(By  Vickie  Ong) 

Islanders  are  always  talking  about  how  ex- 
pensive It  is  to  rent  or  buy  In  Hawaii.  Many 
are  calling  It  a  housing  crisis. 

Here's  the  view  of  a  top  state  ofTicial: 

"Hawaii  has  had  a  serious  housing  problenn 
for  many  years.  Due  to  inadequate  govern- 
ment action  and  a  private  industry  which  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  bulk  of  Hawaii's  families, 
the  problem  has  now  become  a  crisis." 

The  official  was  Lt.  Gov.  Thormas  Gill. 
The  year  was  1970.  He  was  reporting  on  "Ha- 
waii's Crisis  in  Housing." 

Fast-forward  to  1991.  State  Senate  Housing 
Chairman  Mike  Crozler  says: 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  the 
problem  historically.  We  let  the  problem  get 
larger  and  fester  and  fester.  Now  it's  pan- 
demic proportions.  We  have  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. We  have  to  get  going  now." 

Consider: 

Growth  in  the  supply  of  housing  units 
slightly  exceeded  demand — that  is,  the 
growth  in  the  formation  of  households — from 
1970  to  1980.  But  in  the  past  decade,  supply 
couldn't  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

During  the  19808,  median  family  income  on 
Oahu  increased  75  percent  (from  S23,S54  in 
1980  to  S41,200  last  year),  but  median  single- 
family  home  inlces  ]umi)ed  147  percent  (from 
$143,500  to  S3S5.000). 

While  home  prices  were  3Vb  times  above 
median  incomes  in  1970,  prices  last  year  were 
eight  times  median  income — pushing  home 
ownership  more  and  more  out  of  reach  for 
average  families. 

Consumer  prices  in  Honolulu  for  the  first 
half  of  1990  were  35.5  percent  above  1962-84. 
but  shelter  costs  went  up  a  whopping  50.7 
percent. 

Today's  rents— an  average  $1,131  a  month 
for  a  two-bedroom  condominium  on  Oahu— 
make  it  difficult  for  a  young  family  to  save 
for  a  down  payment. 

Couples  who  make  decent  incomes  are  in- 
creasingly frustrated  that  they  can't  afford  a 
house  for  their  families.  So  reluctantly,  they 
begin  to  scale  down  their  expectations— keep 
on  renting,  look  for  a  townhouae  or  condo, 
consider  moving  to  the  Mainland. 

The  number  of  the  working  homeless  con- 
tinues to  grow.  As  rents  escalate,  they  move 
in  with  relatives,  camp  on  the  beach  or  find 
temporary  haven  in  a  government  shelter. 

Affordable  housing  has  become  an  over- 
whelming concern  of  Island  residents.  Nearly 
half  of  the  800  Hawaii  adolta  surveyed  in  the 
Hawaii  Poll  last  August  put  affordable  hous- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  list  of  Important  prob- 


lems facing  Hawaii  today.  Poll  experts  aay 
that  rarely.  If  ever,  has  one  problem  so  domi- 
nated the  mind  of  the  public. 

"No  matter  how  you  look  at  It  or  pencil  it 
out,  it's  pretty  tough  for  the  average 
familly."  said  Paul  Brewbaker,  Bank  of  Ha- 
waii assistant  vice  president  and  eccmomlst. 

Gov.  John  Waihee,  his  administration  and 
the  Legislature  have  worked  to  get  more 
housing  going.  With  the  creation  of  the  sute 
Housing  Finance  and  Development  Corpora- 
tion in  1987— set  up  specifically  to  push  de- 
velopment of  affordable  homes  and  nutke  fi- 
nancing accessible — housing  has  had  a  high 
profile. 

It  was  a  centerpiece  issue  during  the  gov- 
ernor's race  last  fall,  and  Images  of  Waihee 
proudly  showing  off  home  construction  at 
the  new  second  city,  Kapolei,  endure. 

This  session,  state  officials  and  legislators 
will  be  rolling  up  their  sleeves  to  tackle  a  re- 
lated housing  issue — making  more  affordable 
rental  units  available.  The  needs  of  homeless 
families,  condominium  leasehold  reform  and 
anti-speculation  are  among  other  housing  is- 
sues that  will  be  aired  this  session. 

In  his  State  of  the  SUte  Address,  Waihee 
said:  "Urban  core  rental  housing  is  at  the 
top  of  the  state's  priority  list.  We  currently 
have  over  900  such  units  under  development. 
But  it  will  take  state,  county  and  private 
sector  partnerehipa  to  really  do  the  job." 

Crozler,  who  has  worked  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  for  years,  says  "housing  is  the 
root  of  many  of  our  social  i>roblem8,  such  as 
the  overcrowding  with  three  generations 
(and  their  families)  in  one  house." 

"This  causes  social  stress,"  Crosier  said. 
"Your  husband  who  used  to  sit  around  in  hia 
shorts  cannot  do  that  anymore.  You  have  a 
baby,  but  who's  the  boss — grandma,  grandiw 
or  uncle? 

"Even  the  couple,  when  It  comes  time  to 
fight,  where  can  they  go  because  mama  and 
papa  are  sitting  at  the  table  choosing  sides? 
The  whole  fabric  of  our  society  Is  being 
stretched  because  of  that. 

"You  hear  over  and  over  again  how  the 
kids  are  moving  to  the  Mainland  because 
they  can't  find  a  home  here." 

Home  ownership  rates  have  always  been 
low  in  Hawaii  and.  in  1988.  just  41.6  percent 
of  the  housing  units  here  were  owner-occu- 
pied. (Nationally,  the  home  ownership  rate 
was  63.9  percent.) 

These  days.  Croder  said,  a  family  of  four 
needs  to  earn  SSO.OOO  just  to  enter  the  real  es- 
tate market.  But  median  Incomes  In  Hawaii 
(or  the  "middle"  of  all  incomes)  are  Car 
below  that — for  Honolulu,  $41^00;  Maul. 
$37,700;  Kauai.  $34,900:  and  Big  Island.  $32,000. 

Michael  Sklarz.  director  of  research  at  Lo- 
cations Inc..  said  a  family  with  an  income  of 
SSO.OOO  could  buy  a  $185,000  house  or  apart- 
ment If  the  family  has  a  $35,000  down  pay- 
ment and  IF  it  could  make  $1,500  monUily 
mortgage  payments. 

And  IF  the  family  could  find  something  to 
buy  for  $185,000.  (In  December,  the  median 
sales  price  of  a  house  on  Oahu  was  $380,000 
and  a  condominium  was  $198,000.) 

But  most  people  here  don't  go  out  and  buy 
a  $390,000  home  as  their  first  purchase.  That 
home  is  usually  being  porchaaed  with 
$200,000-plus  equity  trom  a  previous  home  or 
condo. 

A  survey  of  lenders  hare  showed  tlie  aver- 
age purchase  price  in  1980  waa  S3S1,430,  with 
a  loan  amount  of  $ie>,9SB,  a  down  payment  of 
$82,494  and  monthly  laymenta  of  $1,481. 

But  those  who  don't  have  the  Ug  down 
pajrmenta  have  lost  one  of  the  dreama  of  the 
middle  class— "the  belief  they  can  own  their 
own    home,"    Crosier    aaid.    Without    that 
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dr«am.    "they're   not   In    tbe   middle   class. 
they're  part  of  the  poor." 

And  that,  CroEier  said.  Is  "not  a  healthy 
■Iga  for  the  whole  society." 

WHAT  HAPPENED? 

In  the  1970b  and  '808.  rovemment  left  hous- 
ing to  private  enterprise,  Crozler  said,  but 
developers  targeted  the  more  lucrative 
upscale  market. 

Both  Crosier  and  Sklarz  say  government 
put  the  brakes  on  growth  in  the  19708  and 
1960b,  often  In  the  form  of  bureaucratic 
"building  barrtera"  in  fix>nt  of  developei-s. 

Crozler  said  lengthy  delays  added  up  to  35 
percent  to  the  cost  of  a  house  and  slowed 
down  production.  Meanwhile,  households 
were  forming  at  a  faster  rate  than  even  the 
t>opalatlon  was  growing. 

While  the  number  of  households  increased 
23  percent  ftrom  1980  to  1989.  housing  wasn't 
keeping  pace:  The  overall  housing  stock 
went  up  18  percent  and  the  number  of  resi- 
dent units  (excluding  condos  for  tourists)  ex- 
panded by  16  percent. 

In  short,  lots  of  families  wanting  housing 
and  not  enough  homes  to  go  around. 

The  housing  market  is  now  so  tight  that 
Oahu  had  a  vacancy  rate  of  1.5  percent  in 
1989. 

"That's  a  fantastically  low  figure,"  said 
state  statistician  Robert  Schmitt. 

During  the  Reagan  administration,  the  fed- 
eral government  drastically  cut  back  on 
funding  for  low-income  and  other  housing 
projects.  It  was  left  to  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments to  figure  a  way  out  of  the  housing 
mess. 

HERE  COMES  GOVERNMENT 

Walhee  laid  out  his  "housing  initiative  "  in 
his  1988  State  of  the  State  address.  Plans 
Identified  the  need  for  64,000  affordable  hous- 
ing units  by  the  year  2000.  Walhee  felt  95  per- 
cent of  the  need,  or  61,000  units,  could  be 
met— with  28,000  units  built  by  the  state, 
5,600  by  the  counties,  27,000  by  the  private 
sector  and  2.300  by  the  military. 

Legislators  created  the  housing  finance 
corporation,  set  up  multimillion-dollar  funds 
to  spur  development  of  homes  for  sale  and 
apartments  for  rent  and  empowered  the  state 
administration  to  act  as  master  land  devel- 
oper, offer  private  developers  low-cost  con- 
struction loans  and  use  government's  bor- 
rowing power  to  make  inexpensive  mort- 
gages available. 

Oovemment-sponsored  housing  was  tar- 
geted at  residents  who  could  afford  some- 
thing In  the  range  of  S98,000  to  $155,000. 

But  many  cannot  save  the  down  payment 
needed  even  to  get  In  that  market.  It's  hard 
to  save  when  rents  are  running  $1,000  or 
more. 

"These  are  the  most  fttigile  because  it 
doesn't  take  much  for  them  to  become  home- 
less," Crosier  said. 

Renters  are  vulnerable  when  condominium 
prices  spike,  as  they  did  over  the  past  few 
years.  From  1989  to  1990,  the  median  price  of 
a  condo  on  Oahu  jumped  trom  $135,000  to 
n85.000. 

"Landlords  raise  rents  and  tenants  get 
aqueeud  out."  Crosier  said.  "We've  got  to 
crank  up  the  engines  of  government  to  cre- 
ate more  rental  units." 

The  1981  Legislature  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  just  that,  by  adding  money  to  rental  de- 
velopment ftmds,  by  allocating  more  bonds 
for  the  purchase  of  renUl  buildings. 

Thoee  who  work  with  homeless  families 
will  also  press  the  Legislature  to  make  af- 
fordable rentals  a  priority.  They  say  many 
families  are  working,  but  they're  in  home- 
leas  shelters  simply  because  they  cant  afford 
rant*  In  the  private  market. 


18  THIS  CRISIS  NEW? 

Twenty  years  ago.  Gill  said:  "The  problem 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  over  a  period  of 
three  decades  and  has  now  reached  severe 
proportions.  There  is  now  strong  demand  for 
public  action.  .  .  ." 

Schmitt,  who  has  kept  his  finger  on  Ha- 
waii's   statistical    pulse    for    decades,    said, 
"Actually,  we've  had  a  tight  housing  situa- 
tion since  the  mid-19508." 
The  1970  State  of  Hawaii  Data  Book  said: 
•Housing  was  in  short  supply  through  most 
of  the  past  decade."  The  words  are  virtually 
tlie  same  in  the  newly  issued  1991  Data  Book. 
Housing  has  "always  been  unaffordable  to 
varying  degrees,"  Sklarz  said.  He  attributes 
Hawaii's  high  prices  to  the  "classic  clash  be- 
tween supply  and  demand." 

But  in  the  past  few  years,  the  "wild  card 
was  the  Japanese  coming  in  and  having  a 
catalytic  effect  on  the  market."  Sklarz  said. 
People  who  were  waiting  out  the  market 
saw  Japanese  buying  properties.  "It  prompt- 
ed local  buyers  to  act,  and  they  acted  all  at 
one  time,  and  It  amplified  the  prices  " 
Sklarz  said. 

The  real  estate  market  is  stabilizing  now, 
he  said.  Sklarz  said  median  prices  of  homes 
peaked  at  $392,000  in  August,  drifted  down 
over  the  next  few  months  and  was  up  to 
$390,000  in  December,  but  the  overall  pattern 
is  a  sidewise,  "sawtooth"  movement.  Condo 
prices  from  July  have  held  steady  at  about 
$200,000.  dipping  to  $193,000  in  December. 

"When  we  have  price  spikes,  the  assump- 
tion is  this  type  of  appreciation  will  go  on 
forever.  That  isn't  sustainable,"  Sklarz  said. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
buBlness  is  closed. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  347, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  347)  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  defense 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
otlier  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  swift  approval  to  S. 
347,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  Essentially  this 
bill  contains  the  text  of  the  conference 
report  accompanying  H.R.  486,  the  De- 
fence Production  Act  of  1990  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  but  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  conference  report 
represents  more  than  a  simple  blending 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  486  with  those 
of  Its  Senate  companion.  S.  1379,  which 
I  sponsored.  Many  important  concerns 
were  raised  by  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  by  various  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration.  Im- 
portant accommodations  were  agreed 


upon  and  changes  were  made  to  the 
bill. 

By  the  time  the  conference  report 
was  filed,  on  October  23,  the  conference 
agreement  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan 
support  within  the  conference  commit- 
tee. The  conference  report  was  ap- 
proved by  all  but  one  of  the  conferees 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate.  Among  the 
many  House  conferees  representing 
four  different  committees,  only  three 
people  did  not  sign  the  conference  re- 
port. On  October  25,  the  conference  re- 
port was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  and  sent 
over  here. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hectic  last  days 
of  the  session,  final  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  blocked  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  want  to  review  the  array  of 
concerns  giving  rise  to  this  action  as  I 
understand  them  and  the  remedial  ac- 
tions taken  to  address  those  concerns, 
both  on  the  final  day  of  the  session  and 
in  tha  bill  before  us. 

One  thing  I  can  absolutely  assure  my 
colleajgues  is  that  the  amendments  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  before  us 
today  represent  the  product  of  a  long 
and  &  very  careful  legislative  process 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  Mr. 
President,  held  7  days  of  hearings  on  S. 
1379.  During  the  hearings  we  noted  the 
need  to  modernize  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  and  the  declining  capa- 
bility of  the  Nation's  industrial  base 
and  technology  base  to  continue  to 
meet  national  defense  requirements. 

S.  1J79  was  reported  by  the  Banking 
Conmilttee  on  May  24  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote.  Throughout  the  Sen- 
ate's deliberations,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee worked  with  other  committees 
of  tha  Senate  to  address  matters  of 
concern  to  them. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  trom  Utah,  who  was  very  much 
involved  in  a  great  deal  of  these  delib- 
erations as  the  ranking  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Substantial  modifications  were  made 
to  the  bill  to  address  concerns  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
So  two  other  committees— the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary— have  looked  at  this  bill. 
That  means  that  three  committees  of 
the  Seoutte— Banking.  Armed  Services, 
and  the  Judiciary— and  four  commit- 
tees of  the  House  at  different  times  se- 
quenti«dly  have  considered  this  bill. 

We  iiiade  certain  that  administration 
proposids  regarding  waivers  to  the  Fed- 
eral Afivlsory  Committee  Act  and  var- 
ious confiicts-of-interest  statutes  were 
acceptable  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  So  that  means,  in 
effect,  that  while  they  did  not  exercise 
any  Jurisdiction  over  the  work  product, 
actually  a  fourth   committee   of  the 
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Senate  has  looked  at  it.  So,  in  effect, 
four  din^erent  conmilttees  fi-om  the 
House  and  four  different  committees 
ftom  the  Senate  have  considered  this 
legislation. 

On  October  3  of  last  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, S.  1379  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  voice  vote.  So.  essentially,  this 
product  passed  here  once  before  on  a 
voice  vote  on  October  3.  last  year. 

The  House  companion  to  S.  1379  also 
received  a  thorough  review  during  both 
sessions  of  the  last  Congress.  H.R.  46 
was  introduced  by  Representative 
Oakar  on  January  4.  1989,  and  four 
hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization. 
These  bearings  were  preceded  by  two 
hearings  held  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  100th  Congress  on  the  need  to  reau- 
thorize and  strengthen  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
this  subcommittee  on  July  19  of  last 
year  and  considered  by  the  full  House 
Banking  Committee  which  ordered  it 
favorably  reported  on  September  11. 
And  on  September  24  of  last  year.  H.R. 
46  was  considered  by  the  full  House  and 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

To  me.  Mr.  President,  last  year's  con- 
ference report  on  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1990  is  worthy  of  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  We  should 
have  done  It  then  and  S.  347  captures 
that  agreement.  I  feel  that  we  should 
promptly  return  it  to  the  House  for 
their  consideration. 

I  would  be  glad  in  time  to  go  through 
the  details  of  this  legislation,  and,  Mr. 
President,  if  that  becomes  necessary,  I 
will.  There  are,  of  course,  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  changes  that  I  consider  im- 
provements in  this  bill  as  contrasted  to 
existing  law.  I  consider  this  major  leg- 
islation, particularly  in  view  of  what  is 
now  hapi)enlng  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  we  see  once  again  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  protecting  our  own 
defense  industrial  base,  making  sure 
that  we  have  the  surge  capacity  for  our 
industries  and  producing  what  is  nec- 
essary and  to  protect  critical  items 
that  we  must  have  for  a  major  war  ef- 
fort. 

I  Just  want  to  give  you  an  example 
right  now  of  that,  Mr.  President.  This 
morning,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Dick  Cheney,  who  I  think  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  his  capacity  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  Gen.  Colin  Pow- 
ell, who  I  believe  has  done  a  fantastic 
leadership  Job  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  were  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  happen  to  chair  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  known 
as  Readiness,  Sustainablllty,  and  Sup- 
port. That  subcommittee  does  a  lot  of 
things,  some  of  which  are  not  very  ex- 
citing. We  do  not  have  the  big  strategic 
weaponry.  We  do  not  do  the  B-2  in  my 
subcommittee.  We  do  not  do  the  MX  in 
my  subconmilttee.  We  do  not  consider 
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the  strategic  defense  initiative  In  my 
subconunlttee.  We  do  things  like  juris- 
diction over  all  the  military  bases  in 
this  country  and  the  world  at  large;  ju- 
risdiction over  depot  maintenance,  Mr. 
President,  such  as  fixing  the  tanks,  fix- 
ing the  airplanes,  and  repairing  the 
ships.  And  one  of  the  things  that  has 
proved  so  effective,  I  beUeve,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  the  performance 
of  our  equipment. 

And  then  Anally  we  do  in  my  sub- 
committee ammunition— I  hate  to  use 
the  word  dumb,  Mr.  President,  but 
what  is  called  "dumb  ammunition"  as 
distinguished  to  what  they  have  called 
"smart  ammunition."  We  do  not  do  the 
Tomahawk.  We  do  not  do  the  Patriot. 
We  do  the  iron  bombs  you  drop  fi-om 
the  B-52'8.  We  do  the  artillery  shells 
and  the  mortar  shells  that  are  so  im- 
portant in  a  land  war. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
I  asked  the  general,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  this  morning,  to  give 
me  their  assurance  that  we  are  OK  in 
our  ammunition  accounts.  I  just  want 
to  tell  you  something.  In  1982,  10  years 
ago,  we  spent  $3.2  billion  on  ammuni- 
tion. It  was  down  last  year  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion. And  it  is  down  this  year  to  $1.2 
billion.  We  are  only  buying  half  as 
much  as  we  bought  10  years  ago  and  we 
are  buying  that  with  those  Inflation 
dollars,  so  we  are  only  getting  a  third 
as  much  for  the  buck. 

I  said  to  them.  "Look.  I  believe  in 
your  judgment  and  your  leadership  ca- 
pacity. You  know  what  we  need.  But 
are  we  protecting  our  Industrial  base?" 
Manufacturers  of  ammunition  are 
going  out  of  business.  We  are  closing 
this  year  four  of  our  armed  services 
ammo  production  facilities.  And  you 
literally  get  to  the  problem  where  you 
are  not  able  to  protect  the  base  to 
produce  this  stuff  if  you  are  not  care- 
ful. I  do  not  think  I  need  to  lecture  my 
colleagues  or  the  public  at  large  at  all 
about  the  importance  of  the  ammuni- 
tion. You  can  have  all  the  finest  stuff 
in  the  world  but  if  you  do  not  have  the 
bullets  to  shoot,  you  have  a  problem. 

This  Defense  Production  Act  has  ex- 
isted since  1950.  This  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  as  I  recall,  is  a  product  of  the 
Korean  war.  This  has  been  around  a 
long  time.  We  are  trying  to  refine  It 
and  Improve  it. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  conclusion, 
before  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  could  be  legitimate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  men  and 
women  of  good  faith,  honorably  moti- 
vated, about  exactly  what  ought  to  be 
said  in  this  bill. 

I  understand  that  some  of  my  fMends 
on  the  other  side  have  a  problem  with 
one  of  the  amendments  that  was  adopt- 
ed in  this  bill.  My  fHend,  who  is  here 
on  the  floor,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee  and 
I  have  had  a  conversation  about  that.  I 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  ftt)m  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  who 
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has  some  concerns.  I  have  talked  to  the 
minority  leader  who  expressed  some 
concerns  tnm  the  administration's 
point  of  view. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  those  mat- 
ters, Mr.  President,  with  the  appro- 
priate people.  But  I  think  essentially 
what  we  are  doing  here  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  this  act  is  a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  existing  law. 

I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor  now,  Mr. 
President,  and  give  others  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  distinguished 
colleague  wants  to  be  heard  at  this 
point  in  time,  but  let  me  say  I  hope  we 
can  resolve  our  differences.  I  would 
like  very  much,  Mr.  President,  to  out- 
line, openly,  my  ambitious  hopes  about 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. If  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  and  the  administration  have  a 
problem  with  that  one  provision  of  the 
bill,  to  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  that 
provision  and  whoever  wins,  wins. 

I  would  like  to  get  this  bill  to  a  con- 
ference where  I  pledge  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  President,  and  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague— with  whom  I 
have  had  a  warm  relationship,  who  is 
the  ranking  member  on  Banking  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee where  I  served  under  him  for  6 
years  when  he  chaired  it.  and  I  think 
he  will  confirm  our  relationship  was  al- 
ways a  cordial  one— I  would  like  to 
work  with  the  administration  to  see  If 
we  can  resolve  the  dlfferenoes  that 
exist  between  the  administration  and 
those  of  us  who  advocate  this  bill. 

Ultimately  I  think  we  can  do  that  in 
conference,  so  I  hope  we  are  able  to 
proceed  to  this  legislation  and  pass 
what  I  consider  to  be  meaningful  and 
important  legislation. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lau- 
TENBBRO).  The  Senator  fi-om  Utah. 


PRIVILBOE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  be  accorded  to  Jo-Anne  Jackson 
during  the  pendency  of  S.  347. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  347,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 
This  bill  is  the  same  as  the  conference 
report  which,  at  the  end  of  the  101st 
Congress,  passed  the  House  but  failed 
to  pass  the  Senate  because  of  adminis- 
tration and  Member  objections  to  sev- 
eral irocurement  and  reporting  provi- 
sions. The  administration  is  in  the 
process  of  issuing  a  policy  statement 
concerning  their  objections.  I  hope 
these  objections  can  be  worked  out 
with  the  administration. 

In  the  meantime,  the  critical  issue 
for  the  Congress  is  to  reinstate  basic 
DPA  authorities.  The  authorities  that 
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lapsed  in  October  are  needed  to  ensure 
fall  authority  for  the  President  to  sup- 
port the  war  In  the  Middle  E^t. 

I  have  Introduced  the  administration 
bill.  S.  259,  which  would  extend  the 
DPA  with  minor  modlflcation  to  Octo- 
ber 20.  1991.  I  xmderstand  the  House  will 
be  reporting:  this  same  bill  in  the  near 
future.  We  should  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  House  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of  S. 
347,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions that  deserve  Senate  support.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  one  in  par- 
ticular. Title  rv  of  the  bill  is  the  text 
of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services 
Act.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  Treasury 
negotiating  leverage  to  open  up  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  financial  services  compa- 
nies where  they  are  now  being  denied 
national  treatment,  or  equal  market 
access.  This  is  an  approach  I  have  long 
favored,  which  is  badly  needed  in  light 
of  the  Treasury's  most  recent  national 
treatment  study. 

I  hope  Congress  will  restore  DPA  au- 
thorities and  act  on  the  broader  issues 
in  this  bill  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DrXON.  Mr.  President,  if  my  col- 
league will  withhold? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  happy  to  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Texas  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  there  had  been  sugges- 
tions by  some  that  they  just  wanted  to 
do  another  extension  of  the  existing 
act.  What  my  colleague  from  Utah  has 
pointed  out  is  tremendously  pertinent 
to  that  discussion  because  there  are 
improvements  in  this  bill  of  tremen- 
dous fundamental  importance  to  people 
in  this  country,  including  that  provi- 
sion my  friend  has  alluded  to,  largely 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  in 
this  bill.  That  was  a  provision  put  in 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Rieole,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber and  former  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  Senator  Garn,  in 
which  they  in  effect  open  up  the  world 
market  for  our  financial  institutions  to 
prosper  and  compete  in  other  lands. 
Just,  Mr.  President,  as  we  let  those  fi- 
nancial institutions  come  into  this 
country. 

The  absurdity  of  it,  if  I  may  make  a 
simple  explanation,  is  banks  from 
other  nations,  Japan,  Germany,  any 
place  in  the  world,  come  in  here,  do 
whatever  our  banks  do  here.  Ours  go 
Into  thefr  countries  and  cannot  do  the 
same  things  in  their  countries  that 
their  banks  do  there. 

There  are  about  a  half  dozen  things 
In  this  bin  that  are  profound  improve- 
ments over  existing  law.  I  really  say  in 
all  candor  I  think  there  is  only  one 


provision  in  this  bill  that  bothers  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  bill  very 
mach.  My  attitude  about  that  is  why 
do  we  not  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
that,  by  amendment,  and  a  healthy  de- 
bate on  that,  and  then  send  this  to  a 
conference  where  Senators  like  the 
SMiator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DrxoN]  and 
others,  who  I  think  have  been  pretty 
accommodating  people  in  their  careers 
here,  can  work  with  others  to  get  a  bill 
that  is  a  worthwhile  bill,  because  there 
are  positively  things  in  this  bill  worth 
doing. 

I  do  not  want  to  pass  a  bill  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  veto.  I  am  wise  enough 
to  know  you  cannot  pass  a  law  here 
alone.  He  has  the  final  pen  and  he 
makes  the  final  judgment  call.  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  that,  inciden- 
tally, and  I  do  not  want  to  change  the 
system.  I  want  to  pass  a  bill  that  can 
become  a  law. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Texas  here.  That 
speech  was  largely  directed  to  his  re- 
ceptivity, because  I  know  he  is  a  warm 
and  gentle  person  who  always  is  moti- 
vated to  do  kind  and  thoughtful  things 
in  the  interests  of  his  colleagues.  He  is 
moved  to  speak  now.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  thanking  our  dear  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  his  kind  comments. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  are  old  and  dear  friends.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  convened  here  today 
on  a  subject  matter  on  which  we  have 
a  lot  of  fundamental  differences. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  want  to 
spend  my  time  in  the  initial  statement 
this  afternoon  focusing  on  those  dif- 
ferences. Those  differences  really  have 
to  do  with  how  we  should  rewrite  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  They  have  to 
do  with  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
with  the  Defense  Production  Act.  They 
involve  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  simply  preserving  the  President's 
emergency  powers  or  whether  we  are 
beginning  to  channel  those  powers  to- 
ward peacetime  industrial  develop- 
ment. They  are  concerned  with  the 
question  of  whether  America  should 
have  an  industrial  policy  as  it  relates 
to  the  defense  industry  or  whether  it 
should  not. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  debate. 
Wliile  I  fundamentally  disagree  with 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois on  that  subject,  I  think  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  deserves  our  full  attention, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  subject  that  ought  to 
be  debated.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
oqght  to  see  if  it  is  possible — since  we 
are  talking  about  an  area  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  unanimity,  at  least  in 
terms  of  our  purpose  in  providing  for 
the  common  defense — to  see  if  we  can 
nnd  a  vehicle  the  White  House  will  vig- 
orously support  and  that  will  allow  us 


to  more  together  to  work  for  that  com- 
mon purpose. 

RatHer  than  focusing  on  those  issues 
today.  I  wanted  to  remind  us  of  the 
fact  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  Ground  hostilities  could 
begrin  at  any  moment.  The  President 
has  asked  that  we  simply  extend  exist- 
ing law. 

I  have  a  letter  here — I  just  got  it 
when  I  got  to  work  this  morning— from 
the  Daputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  talked  to  National  Security 
Adviser  Brent  Scowcroft  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  basic  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  in  which  we  are  in  fact  putting  the 
defense  establishment  of  the  Nation  to 
a  test.  It  is  a  war  in  which  we  have  mo- 
bilized a  fairly  substantial  amovmt  of 
our  industrial  base.  I  think  many  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  the  degree  to 
which  that  has  occurred.  In  the  midst 
of  that  conflict,  rather  than  institute  a 
major  reform  of  existing  law— a  reform 
that  in  its  present  form,  as  it  would  be 
presented  here  today,  or  as  it  is  in  the 
bill  before  us,  is  objected  to  by  the 
White  House — what  has  been  asked  for 
is  a  simple  extension  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  Deputy  Secretary  Atwood  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  It  is  a  letter 
dated  February  20,  yesterday. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  teoct  of  the  attached  objections  to 
the  pending  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohkd,  as  follows: 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  DC,  February  20, 1991. 
Hon.  PBn,  Gramm, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gramm:  We  seek  your  sup- 
port far  S.  259,  short-term  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  (DPA).  An  extension 
Is  needed  so  that  the  DPA  authorities,  espe- 
cially those  In  title  I  allowing  priority  per- 
formaoce  of  defense  contracts,  are  available 
while  segrotlatlons  proceed  on  an  acceptable 
long'-term  reauthorization  of  the  Act. 

We  have  major  objections  to  several  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  486,  as  reimrted  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  and  Its  successor,  S.  347. 
Enactment  now  of  the  Administration's  Bill, 
S.  258.  will  extend  the  DPA  to  October  20, 
1991,  and  will  provide  sufHclent  time  to  re- 
solve our  differences.  While  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  with  S.  347,  Sections  111,  201, 
and  laS  are  especially  troublesome.  Addi- 
tional concerns  are  Identified  In  the  enclo- 
sure. 

Section  111  provides  authority  to  limit  pro- 
curement of  critical  items  to  domestic 
sourcet.  This  would  increase  the  coet  of  our 
weapoQ  systems.  Invite  retaliation  by  our  al- 
lies, adversely  impact  the  U.S.  defense  Indus- 
trial base,  reduce  our  long-term  Inter- 
national competitiveness,  and  diminish  our 
ability  to  sustain  technological  superiority. 
Additionally,  sufficient  authority  already 
exists  to  restrict  procurement  of  critical 
Items  to  domestic  sources,  and  this  author- 
ity Is  Used  regularly  whenever  It  Is  necessary 
to  do  10  for  national  security  reasons.  Sec- 
tion 201  requires  establishment  of  a  govern- 
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ment-wide procurement  policy  to  restrict 
participation  to  domestic  suppliers  In  de- 
fense contracts  for  critical  Items  and  is  op- 
posed for  the  same  reasons  as  section  111. 
Section  133  on  delegation  of  authority  is  un- 
workable as  drafted  and  should  be  revised. 

We  need  your  support  in  enacting  a  suit- 
able short-term  extension  of  the  DPA  to  en- 
sure that  the  entire  range  of  logistics  sup- 
port presently  provided  to  U.S.  Forces  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  continues  without 
interruption.  This  extension  will  allow  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  pursue  a  long-term  reauthor- 
ization of  the  DPA  and  provide  needed  flexi- 
bility to  resolve  the  present  Haws  in  S.  347. 
Sincerely, 

D.J.  Atwood. 

DOD  Major  Objections  To  S.  347  On  de- 
fense Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1991 

SECTION  111.  STRENGTHENING  OF  DOMESTIC 
CAPABIUTY 

We  oppose  this  section  which  provides  au- 
thority to  limit  procurement  of  "critical 
components  and  critical  technology  items" 
to  domestic  sources. 

DoD  regularly  evaluates  the  need  to  re- 
strict procurements  to  domestic  sources  in 
the  interest  of  maintaining  a  defense  indus- 
trial base  for  mobilization  purposes.  DoD  has 
the  authority  to  restrict  procurements  to  do- 
mestic sources  for  industrial  mobilization 
purposes  under  10  U.S.C.  2304(b)(1)(b)  or  10 
U.S.C.  2304(c)(3).  Therefore,  the  H.R.  486  au- 
thority is  unneeded.  Moreover,  the  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  Sec.  107  would  cause 
inefflclencies  and  increased  costs  in  defense 
procurement  and  would  not  strengrthen  our 
national  defense  posture.  Sec.  107  might  also 
be  perceived  as  contravening  major  DoD  ini- 
tiatives (some  of  which  originated  in  Con- 
gress) to  Increase  weapons  commonality 
with  our  allies.  Sec.  107  might  be  viewed  as 
discriminatory  by  our  allies  and  result  in 
our  allies  reducing  their  purchases  of  U.S. 
made  arms.  This  would  adversely  Impact  the 
U.S.  defense  industrial  base,  reduce  our  long 
term  International  competitiveness,  dimin- 
ish our  ability  to  sustain  technology  superi- 
ority, and  increase  the  cost  of  DoD  procure- 
ments because  R&D  and  other  fixed  costs 
would  be  spread  over  a  smaller  production 
output. 

SECTION  133.  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHOIUTY 

We  oppose  Section  133,  as  long  as  this  sec- 
tion could  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  a  gen- 
eral or  nag  officer  or  OS-16  or  above  must 
approve  the  "priority  rating"  applied  to  each 
and  every  DoD  contract.  This  would  create 
an  enormous  bottleneck  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Defense  contracts  for  material 
which  are  "rated."  The  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  alone  rates  over  one  million  con- 
tracts a  year. 

SECTION  201.  PROCUREMENT  OF  CRmCAL 
COMPONENTS  AND  CRTnCAL  TECHNOLOGY  FTEMS 

We  oppose  this  section  which  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  a  government-wide  procure- 
ment policy  to  ensure  participation  of  do- 
mestic suppliers  In  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  designated  critical  components  es- 
sential to  the  production,  repair,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  essential  weapons 
systems  and  other  items  of  military  equip- 
ment, and  of  deslgmated  critical  technology 
items. 

This  section  Is  related  to  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  DPA  Section  107.  The  com- 
ments about  that  section  also  apply  here. 
The  proposed  policy  would  duplicate  and 
needlessly  constrain  Industrial  mobilisation 
policies.  In  addition,  it  would  be  extremely 


burdensome  and  difficult  to  Implement,  be 
ineffectual  in  achieving  the  objective  of  bol- 
stering the  domestic  defense  Industrial  base 
for  critical  items,  and  be  viewed  as  "protec- 
tionist" by  our  allies  and  could  cause  retal- 
iatory trade  action.  Mandating  domestic 
sourcing  for  critical  components  or  critical 
technology  items  would  also  Impose  a  con- 
siderable burden  on  the  acquisition  process 
and  would  increase  the  cost  of  defense  weap- 
on systems. 
DOD's  Secondary  Concerns  Wrra  S.347  on 

Defense  Production  act  Amendments  of 

1991 

section  123.  offset  POLICY 

This  section  codifies  the  President's  policy 
on  offsets  for  military  exports  in  DPA  Sec- 
tion 309  and  requires  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  international 
consultations  to  limit  the  adverse  effects  of 
offsets  in  defense  procurement. 

Codifying  the  President's  policy  would  pre- 
vent the  President  from  adjusting  the  policy 
to  meet  changing  circumstances.  Requiring 
formal  reports  on  consultations  impedes  the 
Executive's  flexibility  in  such  consultations. 

SECTION  124.  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  IMPACT  OF 
OFFSETS 

This  section  amends  DPA  Section  309  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prepare 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  offsets.  U.S. 
representatives  are  required  to  consider  the 
report  findings  and  recommendations  during 
negotiations  to  reduce  the  adverse  effects  of 
offsets. 

As  five  annual  reports  based  on  two  com- 
prehensive surveys  of  Industry  have  already 
shown,  offset-associated  military  exports 
provide  net  'benefits  to  U.S.  industry.  More 
reports  on  offsets  are  not  needed.  The  notifi- 
cation requirement  places  an  unnecessary 
and  useless  burden  on  industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

SECTION  136.  INFORMATION  ON  THE  DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

This  section  adds  a  new  DPA  Section  722, 
which  requires:  (1)  establishment  of  a  de- 
fense industrial  base  information  system;  (2) 
a  systematic  continuous  procedure  to  collect 
and  analyze  defense  industrial  base  informa- 
tion; (3)  a  report  to  Congress  on  a  strategic 
plan  for  establishing  the  information  sys- 
tem; (4)  establishment  of  a  task  force  to  en- 
sure full  agency  participation  in  the  infor- 
mation system;  and  (5)  a  biennial  report  on 
shortfalls  in  domestic  industrial  capabilities. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  SIOM  is  au- 
thorized. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  in- 
formation system  required  by  this  section 
could  require  tens  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Moreover,  requirements  concerning 
defense  industrial  base  information  and 
analyses  have  already  been  specified  by  the 
19B9  Defense  Authorization  Act.  It  would  be 
more  effective  to  have  DoD  incorporate  and 
build  on  "lessons  learned"  trom  these  analy- 
ses in  the  existing  Defense  Industrial  Net- 
work (DINETr)  rather  than  being  required  to 
perform  additional  analyses. 

SECTION  303.  RBCOGNrnON  OF  MODERNIZED  PRO- 
DUCTION SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  CON- 
TRACT AWARD  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  requires  amendments  to  the 
FAR  to  provide  for  contract  solicitation  tax>- 
vlslons  that  encourage  acquisition  of  modem 
industrial  facilities  and  equipment  which 
would  increase  productivity  and  reduce  coats 
for  government  procurements. 

Implementation  of  this  section  could  add 
burdensome  requirements  with  little  value 
to  the  acquisition  process  and  would  be  con- 


trary to  the  DoD  initiative  to  streamline  the 
acquisition  process.  Through  the  Indoitrial 
Modernization  Incentives  Program  (OOP), 
DoD  already  provides  Incentives  to  contrac- 
tors to  modernize  facilities  and  equipment  to 
achieve  increased  productivity  and  redaoed 
costs.  In  addition,  as  DoD  continues  to  ex- 
pand its  emphasis  on  buying  "best  value," 
contractors  will  be  rewarded  for  increased 
productivity  and  reduced  coste  by  receiving 
contract  awards. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  to  save 
time,  let  me  just  read  part  of  one  para- 
graph: 

We  have  major  objections  to  several  provi- 
sions •  •  *  of  S.  347.  Enactment  now  of  the 
administration's  bill,  S.  2S6,  will  extend  the 
DPA  to  October  20.  1901,  and  will  provide  suf- 
ficient time  to  resolve  our  differencflB.  While 
we  have  a  number  of  concerns  about  8.  9(7, 
sections  111.  201,  and  133  are  especially  trou- 
blesome. Additional  concerns  are  Identifled 
in  the  enclosure. 

Mr.  President,  my  request  is  a  fairly 
simple  one.  We  are  going  to  be  in  ses- 
sion for  a  year,  roughly,  after  October 
20.  By  October  20.  the  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  over. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  before 
that  time  to  go  back  and  look  at  what 
we  learned  trom  this  conflict.  We  will 
get  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States  and 
how  it  responded  to  the  demands  of  the 
Defense  Department.  The  White  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
with  Senator  Dixon  and  with  others 
who  are  proponents  of  these  reforms 
and  negotiate  with  them  to  see  if  we 
can  come  up  with  a  bill  that  everyone 
can  support. 

The  President  needs  these  powers.  He 
has  asked  for  them.  The  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  expired  Saturday,  October 
20.  I  think  it  is  important  we  have  a 
temporary  extension.  The  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
asked  us  to  make  the  extension  until 
October  20,  1991,  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  through  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  give  them  then 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  Senator 
Ddcon  and  with  others  to  try  to  work 
out  a  compromise. 

I  understand  and  I  greatly  ai>preclate 
the  fact  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league firom  Illinois  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  bill.  I  know  that  he 
believes  that  this  bill  is  important  and 
that  he  believes  this  as  strongly  as  I 
believe  that  some  of  its  provlBions  are 
unwise. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  prudent 
course  of  action  when  the  country  is  at 
war.  when  the  President  has  asked  ua 
simply  to  extend  existing  law  through 
October  20.  would  be  to  go  ahead  and  do 
that.  Then,  let  us  agree  that  once  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East  is  over,  inter- 
ested parties,  especially  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  White  House, 
can  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out  the 
differences  they  have  with  Senator 
Dixon  and  Senator  Hbinz  bo  that  we 
could  have  a  bill  that  would  unify  our 
effort. 
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I  commend  that  course  of  action  to 
our  colIea«rue8.  and  I  hope  that  that  is 
the  course  of  action  that  we  follow.  I, 
for  my  own  part,  have  committed  that 
I  would  work  toward  that  action.  I 
think  it  is  the  prudent  thing  to  do,  and 
I  hope  that  our  collea^es  will  decide 
to  follow  that  course. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  who.  In  his 
usual  and  thoughtful  manner,  has 
pointed  out  his  views  about  this.  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  views.  I  always 
enjoy  those  times  when  we  are  to- 
gether on  issues,  because  I  do  respect 
his  views.  I  have  some  honorable  dif- 
ferences with  him  concerning  this  leg- 
islation. But  let  me  address  point  by 
point  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  my 
colleague  firom  Texas. 

First  of  all,  a  simple  extension  does 
not  take  care  of  the  entire  problem.  We 
already  have  passed  in  this  body  an  ex- 
tension imtil  March  18.  There  is  no 
I>roblem  at  all  with  further  extensions 
of  existing  law  until  we  ultinnately  are 
able  to  iron  out  whatever  differences 
exist  with  reference  to  this  piece  of 
legislation  in  a  conference  committee, 
Mr.  President. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this 
bill  that  are  important  things  that  are 
not  part  of  existing  law.  I  had  already 
talked  about  the  Important  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  f^om  Utah, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  former  chairman,  a 
distinguished  Republican,  who  has 
many  thoughtful  contributions  to 
make  on  this  and  other  issues,  and  who 
is  responsible  for  one  of  the  titles  in 
this  bill,  it  is  a  good  and  important 
provision. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  very 
concerned  and  supportive  about  a  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  that  is  not  in  the  ex- 
isting Defense  Production  Act  that  had 
existed  until  time  ran  out  last  October. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  inter- 
ested In  provisions  of  this  bill  that 
would  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  and 
energy  shortages. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President. 
what  could  be  more  critical?  There  are 
a  lot  of  reasons  why  we  are  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  nobody 
iB  going  to  deny  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  leads  to  the  problems  that  we 
have  there  Is  our  continued  dependence 
upon  foreign  energy  sources. 

The  President  just  yesterday  issued  a 
statement  reflecting  his  point  of  view 
that  has  to  do  with  a  variety  of  things: 
More  energy  production  in  the  United 
States,  which  I  am  sure  my  friend  ft-om 
Texas  warmly  supports,  and  I  do.  Inci- 
dentally, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  President,  It  may  surprise  some 
here  to  know  that  Illinois  is  a  fairly 
Important  oil-producing  State,  and 
particularly  in  southern  Illinois,  where 
I  come  fkt>m,  oil  is  a  noajor  economic 
Interest.  So  enhanced  domestic  produc- 
tivity certainly  is  a  matter  that  this 


Senator  supports,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  President  yesterday  talked 
about  additional  alternative  energy.  I 
support  that  enthusiastically,  Mr. 
President.  My  State  of  Illinois,  with 
Iowa,  is  the  biggest  corn  producer  in 
the  country.  There  is  a  contest  every 
year  between  Iowa  and  Illinois  with 
com,  which  produces  ethanol.  We  have 
ADM  and  Staley,  the  two  biggest  pro- 
ducers in  the  world,  in  my  State.  So  I 
am  surely  concerned  about  alternate 
energy  sources. 

I  feel  like  going  into  another  speech 
about  that,  Mr.  President,  because  I  re- 
member when  I  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1980,  how  proud  many  of  us  were  of 
the  efforts  by  then  President  Jimmy 
Carter  to  do  more  to  produce  alter- 
native energy  sources  in  this  country, 
most  of  which  have  been  abandoned,  I 
am  sad  to  say,  in  the  last  decade.  So 
that  part  of  the  problem  that  exists  is 
the  lack  of  alternative  energy  sources. 

The  Department  of  Energy  wants 
this  bill.  That  is  a  correct  statement. 

I  want  to  read  a  letter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  January  17,  1991.  This  is  a  let- 
ter from  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  dlstin- 
gviished  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  believe  even  my  friend  from  Texas 
would  recognize  him  as  a  man  who 
cares  a  great  deal  about  adequate  en- 
ergy sources,  and  certainly  he  has  sup- 
ported as  enthusiastically  and  as  dili- 
gently over  the  years  as  my  friend 
from  Texas  the  ability  of  our  country 
to  produce  adequate  oil  supplies. 

That  letter  is  cosigned  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  Sen- 
ator Malcolm  Wallop.  What  do  those 
two  worthy  Senators  say? 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  have  reauthorized  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  *  *  *  at  the  end  of  the 
lOlst  Congress.  Expiration  of  the  Act  has 
called  into  question  the  President's  author- 
ity to  assure  prompt  delivery  of  energy  sup- 
plies and  related  goods  to  meet  national  se- 
curity requirements  that  may  arise  out  of 
tht  present  crisis  in  the  Middle  E^t. 

Of  particular  concern  to  our  committee  Is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  lack  the 
authority  to  meet  the  Department's  own 
needs.  For  example,  without  the  DPA  the 
Secretary  lacks  the  authority  to  demand  pri- 
ority treatment  for  contracts  supplied  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  vitally 
important  that  several  changes— 

Now  listen  to  this  part,  Mr. 
President — 

It  Is  also  vitally  important  that  several 
changes  to  the  energ^^-related  aspects  of  the 
DPA  be  made  in  whatever  DPA  extension 
legislation  Is  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  important  provisions 
in  this  bill.  First  is  repeal  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  voluntary  agreements  to  implement 
international  agreements  relating  to 
IMtroleum  products.  Without  the  repeal 
United  States  oil  companies  will  be  re- 


luctant to  work  together  to  fulfill  oil 
supply  obligations  imder  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  or  other  international 
agreements.  Also,  should  damage  come 
to  oil  fields  In  other  countries— do  you 
think  there  is  a  good  chance  of  that, 
Mr.  President?  It  is  a  certainty— it  is 
doubtful  U.S.  oil  companies  would  be 
able  to  work  together  to  rebuild  the 
fields. 

The  second  change  would  clarify  that 
the  Defense  Production  Act's  contract 
priority  provisions  apply  to  'service' 
contracts.  Repairs  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  pipeline  and  airlifting 
troopa  and  equipment  are  examples  of 
the  type  of  services  that  would  be  cov- 
ered. And  the  letter  goes  on. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Bennett 
JoHNSfTON  and  Senator  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop are  saying  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  not  in  existence  in  any  exist- 
ing law  or  not  in  existence  in  the  ex- 
tension of  any  existing  law,  are  imper- 
ative. I  read  this  line  again  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  who  are  in  their 
offices  now  and  ought  to  know  this: 
"Should  damage  come  to  oil  fields  in 
other  countries,  it  is  doubtful  U.S.  oil 
companies  would  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  the  fields  without  the 
provisions  of  this  bill"  before  us  now, 
without  this  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  embodies 
the  fruitful  efforts  of  a  lot  of  people.  I 
see  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Penn^lvanla,  on  the  floor.  There  is  a 
provision  in  this  bill  which,  frankly,  I 
think  the  administration  has  some 
trouble  with  that  is  the  contribution  in 
its  entirety  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvaala.  I  support  that  provision.  I 
agree  with  it. 

An  oversimplification  of  that  provi- 
sion aays  that,  if  we  And  in  our  exam- 
ination of  critical  items  that  we  need, 
with  respect  to  some  critical  item  for 
which  we  are  totally  dependent  on  a 
foreign  nation,  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  to  present  an  adequate 
domestic  industrial  base  to  produce 
that  orltical  item  so  we  are  not  dei>end- 
ent  u^on  a  foreign  country. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  I  tell  you,  in  a 
time  of  war  I  think  the  contribution  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  fun- 
dameatally  Important.  Here  you  have  a 
bill  I  am  talking  about  that  addresses 
energy  provisions.  Nothing  could  be 
more  critical  right  now.  The  things  I 
read  from  that  letter  are  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  the  Persian  Oulf  right 
now.  Critical  in  this  bill  is  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator firom  Pennsylvania  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  a  matter  I  consider 
fundxunentally  Important  to  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  a  matter  per- 
talnlQg  to  our  financial  institutions. 
Mr.  Ffesident,  at  a  time  when  our  ses- 
sion this  year  on  matters  domestic  as 
distinguished  firom  the  Persian  Oulf 
win  almost  be  entirely  devoted  to  com- 
mercial   banking    concerns:    Increased 
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February  21,  1991 

powers  for  the  banks,  risk-based  de- 
posit insurance,  mandatory  annual  ex- 
aminations, an  alteration  in  bad  basic 
motives  of  the  too-big-to-fail  theory, 
limitation  of  the  number  of  insured  ac- 
counts, use  of  the  reserves  that  are 
held  sterile  now,  to  take  some  of  the 
interest  flrom  those  reserves  held  ster- 
ile from  the  standpoint  of  banks  and 
put  In  the  FDIC  to  augment  the  funds; 
all  those  issues.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  than  griving  the  banks  an  op- 
portunity to  be  more  competitive  in 
the  international  markets.  The  con- 
tribution in  this  bill  by  the  Senator 
flrom  Utah,  Senator  Jake  Garn.  the 
ranking  member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Conmilttee  now.  Sen- 
ator RiEGLE,  simply  says,  "Your  banks 
come  Into  this  country  trovn  all  over 
the  world  and  do  exactly  what  we  do, 
and  all  we  want  to  do  is  be  able  to 
come  into  your  country,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  wherever  it  is,  and  do  ex- 
actly what  you  do  there."  All  of  that, 
in  the  view  of  this  Senator,  is  fun- 
damentally important,  treating  the 
basic  illnesses  of  our  society  as  they 
exist  right  at  this  very  moment  as  we 
are  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  say  again  In  conclusion,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  dear  friend  from  Texas, 
we  are  open  to  modifications.  I  under- 
stand that  when  this  bill  goes  out  of 
this  place,  it  goes  to  a  conference.  I  un- 
derstand the  administration  wants  to 
make  some  changes.  We  are  open  to 
discussing  that.  I  know  that  you  can- 
not make  a  bill  into  law  unless  the 
President  will  sign  it  or  you  have  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses, 
and  I  suspect  we  do  not  have  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  both  Houses.  So  fun- 
damentally we  need  the  President's 
signature.  My  door  is  open,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  do  business.  But  we  want 
to  pass  this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  that  very  serious  consideration. 

I  thank  my  fMend  ftom  Texas  for  his 
usual  thoughtful  remarks.  He  is  a  valu- 
able Member  and  a  warm  fMend,  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  bill  is  a 
uniquely  important  bill,  substantially 
different  than  existing  law.  all  of  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  critical 
time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kkrrey).  The  Senator  f^om  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  briefly  respond 
to  the  questions  ovu-  dear  colleague  has 
raised.  Again,  I  hope  that  at  some 
point  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
can  come  to  a  resolution. 

First  of  all,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  House  has  said  it  is  going  to  take 
up  a  simple  extension  at  the  sub- 
conunlttee  level  today  and  that  that 
bill  will  be  taken  up  at  the  full  com- 
mittee level  next  week.  It  will  be  an 
extension  that  will  last  until  Septem- 
ber 30. 
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Let  me  read  to  my  colleagues  a 
memo  that  was  sent  out  by  the  major- 
ity subcommittee  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs in  the  House  to  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  £k;onomlc  Stabiliza- 
tion. I  will  read  just  one  paragraph: 

The  Bubcommlttee  expects  to  hold  a  series 
of  hearings  in  anticipation  of  moving  a  com- 
prehensive DPA  reauthorization  bill  this 
year.  The  focus  of  the  bearings  will  be  a  re- 
view of  controversial  provisions  included  in 
the  conference  report  adopted  last  Congress 
and  insight  into  any  adjustments  required  by 
the  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  experi- 
ences. 

My  flrst  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
the  House  Is  moving  to  do  what  the 
President  has  asked  us  to  do,  and  that 
l8  to  move  with  a  simple  extension. 

Second,  while  our  dear  colleague 
from  Illinois  talks  about  the  important 
input  of  the  distingxilshed  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  others,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that,  with  a  war  going 
on,  the  most  important  input  is  that  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  the  input  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  has  asked  us  to  send  him  a 
simple  extension  which  will  allow  us  to 
get  through  this  war  period.  Then  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
and  to  work  out  our  differences  on  the 
larger  issues. 

I  have  just  passed  out  to  some  of  our 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor — and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  be  put 
in  the  Record — a  Statement  of  Admin- 
istration Policy.  Let  me  read  the  first 
paragraph: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  recommend 
that  the  President  veto  S.  347  unless  the  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  industrial  policy, 
delegatory  authority,  and  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  fund's  contingency  liabilities 
are  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  a  clear 
statement  of  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  recommend  that 
this  bill  in  its  current  form  be  vetoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  OfTlce  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  Feb.  21, 1991] 

Statement  of  administration  Poucy 

(S.  347— Defense  Production  Act 

Amendments  of  1991— Riegle  and  7  others) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  reconunend 
that  the  President  veto  S.  347  unless  the  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  Industrial  policy, 
delegatory  authority,  and  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Fund's  contingency  liabilities 
are  deleted.  In  particular,  S.  347  would: 

Permit  or  require  the  limitation  of  the 
production  and  pitxsurement  of  critical  mili- 
tary components  and  technology  to  domestic 
sources,  (sections  ill  and  201); 

Circumvent  necessary  budgetary  controls 
on  spending  by  authorizing  purchase  guaran- 
tees and  other  actions  that  could  result  In 
obligations  in  excess  of  available  budgetary 
resources  (section  122);  and 

Require  that  only  officers  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  priority  rating  applied  to  each  De- 
fense contract,  creating  an  enormous  bottle- 


neck due  to  the  large  number  of  Defense  con- 
tracts that  are  currently  rated  (section  13S). 
In  lieu  of  S.  347,  the  AdmlnlsbraUon  urges 
Congress  to  enact  its  proposal,  8.  290,  which 
would  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (DPA)  until  October  ».  1961.  S.  SSB  also 
contains  two  amendments  which  include  the 
provision  of  contract  services  and  energy  as- 
pects of  the  current  Persian  Qulf  conflict. 
Enactment  of  the  Administration's  proposal 
would  support  the  defense  requirements  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  DPA  authorizes  the  President  to  di- 
rect materials  and  facilities  from  civilian  to 
military  use  to  ensure  adequate  industrial 
production  and  supply  for  national  security 
purposes.  Additionally,  the  DPA  authorises 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  purchase  guarmnteea, 
and  antitrust  protection  to  participants  In 
voluntary  agreements  to  assist  In  production 
and  supply  to  promote  the  national  defense. 

Although  S.  347  would  extend  the  easential 
DPA  authorities,  it  would  also  setaUlsh  en- 
tirely new  industrial  policy  initiatives,  ex- 
tensive data  collection  and  reporting  re- 
quirements, procurement  restrictions,  and 
protectionist  trade  practices.  These  provi- 
sions would  weaken  the  Nation's  defense  In- 
dustrial base,  Increase  the  cost  of  weapon 
systems,  and  invite  reprisal  among  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  military  allies.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  Administration  objects  to: 

Sections  123,  402,  408.  and  404,  which  would 
mandate  certain  diplomatic  initiatives  and 
require  disclosure  to  Congress  of  Information 
relating  to  the  initiatives.  These  provisions 
would  interfere  with  the  President's  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  authority  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs  and  to  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  international  negotiations. 

Section  124,  which  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  prepare,  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  an  annual  report  on  the  Im- 
pact of  offsets  that  would  be  unneoeasary 
and  burdensome  on  U.S.  Industry.  Section 
124  would  also  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  report  alternative  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  Executive  agen- 
cies. Such  requirements  Interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  Executive  branch  and 
violate  the  President's  authority  to  main- 
tain the  confidentiality  of  the  Sxecntive 
branch  deliberative  process. 

Section  136,  which  would  establlah  an  in- 
formation system  on  the  defense  Indostrlal 
base  that  would  be  burdensome,  costly  and 
unnecessary. 

Section  138,  which  would  fUl  to  provide 
proper  or  adequate  conflict  of  Interest  and 
antitrust  production  for  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Executive  Reserve. 

Sections  208  and  208,  which  would  setabllsh 
acquisition  preference  policies  before  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  has  comideted  its  review  of 
theee  policies. 

Section  301(b),  which  would  requlrs  a  bien- 
nial report  on  alternative  enercy  fuel 
sources  for  supporting  the  defense  industrial 
base. 

Title  IV,  which  would  eeUbllsh  a  policy  of 
reciprocity  in  financial  aervloee  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  historic  open  investment 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  under  cer- 
tain drcumstances  would  violate  certain 
U.S.  international  obligations,  and  which 
would  interfere  with  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  President's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  as  weU  as  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  Atwood  in  a 
letter  that  I  have  already  pat  in  the 
Record,  and  the  President  have  all 
asked  that  we  have  a  simple  extension. 
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Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
Bvrd  to  the  energy-related  amend- 
ments, the  substitute  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  offer,  which  extends  existing 
law  throuffh  October,  would  include  the 
two  noncontroversial  energy  amend- 
ments. Since  the  House  is  moving  with 
a  simple  extension  that  Includes  these 
amendments,  I  submit  that  those  non- 
controversial  amendments  can  become 
law  as  part  of  an  extension,  and  that 
they  will  not  become  law  as  a  part  of 
this  bill. 

A^n  I  ask  my  colleagues  simply  to 
wait  until  another  day,  when  the  war  is 
over,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
a  change  in  policy  with  regard  to  the 
defense  industrial  base.  The  President, 
the  Commander  In  Chief,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  National  Security  Adviser  to 
the  President,  have  all  asked  that  in 
this  period  of  conflict  that  we  simply 
extend  existing  law.  They  support  in- 
cluding the  two  energy-related  amend- 
ments that  were  alluded  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  would  ask  again  that  we  move 
ahead  with  a  simple  extension,  includ- 
ing the  two  noncontroversial  petro- 
leum amendments.  That  will  conform 
to  what  the  House  is  doing.  We  all 
know  this  issue  is  not  going  away.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  experience  of  the 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  this  period  when  the 
President  has  asked  us  simply  to  ex- 
tend existing  law,  we  must  remember 
that  we  do  not  have  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  In  effect.  The  Nation  is  at 
war.  Yet,  we  do  not  have  this  defense 
legislation  in  effect.  I  submit  that 
while  we  probably  can  survive  and 
prosper  without  it,  it  makes  sense  to 
go  ahead  and  extend  existing  law.  We 
can  do  it  to  last  through  October. 

I  would  be  willing  to  sit  down,  as  I 
am  sure  the  White  House  would,  and 
work  out  another  date  if  that  is  what  is 
desired  to  get  us  through  the  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  give  us  the  abil- 
ity to  allow  the  administration  to 
work  with  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  to  work  with  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  try 
to  negotiate  a  compromise.  I  submit 
that  if  we  are  passing  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  Defense  Fhroduction  Act 
while  we  are  carrying  out  a  war,  and 
the  President  vetos  this  bill,  we  will 
not  have  well  served  the  purpose  that 
brought  us  to  consider  this  bill  to 
begin  with. 

I  know  we  can  all  argue  that  we  have 
great  and  imiwrtant  contributions  to 
make.  There  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference here.  I  am  not  asserting  that 
my  position  is  necessarily  right  and 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  the  distinguished  Senator 
trotn  Pennsylvania  are  wrong.  All  I  am 
sajrlng  is  that  we  are  in  a  war,  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  asked  that  we 
extend  existing  law  to  get  us  through 
the  waiv-and  I  am  asking  that  we  give 


him  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise on  the  other  matters  in  the 
days  to  come.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  request. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  a  great  proprietary 
interest  in  this  work  and  has  spent  a 
great  amount  of  time  on  it.  I  under- 
stand that  and  respect  it.  But  this 
issue  is  not  going  away.  We  are  simply 
talking  about  an  extension  through  Oc- 
tober. We  are  going  to  be  in  session  a 
whole  year  from  that  time. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  desire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Dlinois  to 
rewrite  this  law  in  a  comprehensive 
way  can  be  delayed  or  stopped  for  an 
entire  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  again  to  re- 
member during  a  period  when  we  have 
a  war  underway  that  our  own  inputs 
are  Important,  but  ultimately  when  we 
are  talking  about  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  I  think  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  ought  to  be  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  debate.  While  we  can 
give  great  arguments  as  to  why  some 
of  these  reforms  are  good,  important, 
and  serve  a  noble  purpose  the  bottom 
line  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  does 
not  want  this  bill  to  become  law. 

The  President  and  his  representa- 
tives have  said  they  are  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate, that  they  are  willing  to  try  to 
work  out  the  differences,  but  they 
stand  ready  to  veto  this  bill.  So  I 
renew  my  request  that  we  go  ahead 
today  and  pass  an  unfettered  extension 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  My  pro- 
posal was  to  extend  it  through  October. 
That  does  not  mean  we  have  to  wait 
until  October  to  start  the  process  of 
negotiating  a  compromise.  Let  us  ex- 
tend it  through  October  and  let  the  war 
end.  Then  I  would  urge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  White 
House  sit  down  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  seek 
to  work  out  their  differences. 

I  hope  that  is  deemed  to  be  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  having  conunitted  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  my  best  efforts  to 
try  to  prevent  us  from  moving  ahead 
with  a  bill  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  veto,  I  think  that  we  can  save  our- 
selves a  lot  of  time  and  wasted  energy 
by  working  out  a  compromise.  I  am 
certainly  willing  to  try  to  come  to  a 
compromise. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  thinks 
October  is  too  long,  I  would  just  say 
that  while  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  this  act  in  effect  during  the 
war,  I  am  willing  to  listen  and  to  ap- 
proach the  White  House  concerning 
their  ability  to  look  at  a  different 
timetable. 

But  their  position  is  perfectly  clear.  I 
believe  that  under  these  extraordinary 
circumstances  the  President's  opinion 
on  the  area  of  national  defense  produc- 
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tlon  ought  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
our  deliberations. 

I  yirfd  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Dixon,  to  urge  prompt  passage  of 
the  Dqfense  Production  Act.  Economic 
decline  has  sapped  the  strength  of  de- 
fense industries  across  the  country. 
And  the  American  firms  that  manufac- 
ture the  equipment  and  the  parts  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense  have 
been  left  unprotected. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  small  sub- 
contractors have  left  the  defense  indus- 
try since  its  peak  in  the  1980'8.  We 
must  change  that,  for  unless  we  do  our 
domestic  defense  subcontractor  base 
will  continue  to  dwindle  and  erode,  and 
our  dependence  on  foreign  companies 
for  critical  component  parts  will  stead- 
ily erode. 

We  must  safeguard  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  demands  of  wartime 
defense  requirements.  To  coimt  on  for- 
eign subcontractors  to  supply  Amer- 
ican defense  needs  is,  in  this  Senator's 
judgment,  to  put  our  national  security 
under  the  influence  of  the  internal 
policies  of  other  foreign  countries.  This 
is  something  we  must  not  do.  And  this 
much  was  indeed  apparent  when  we 
considered  the  Defense  Production  Act 
a  few  months  ago. 

Unfortunately,  recent  reports  con- 
firm exactly  those  risks. 

In  part,  I  am  referring  to  an  October 
1990  report  to  Congress  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense'  own  Office  of  In- 
dustrial Base  Assessments.  That  report 
confirms  that  the  U.S.  defense  indus- 
tries' competitive  edge  has  been  lost  or 
is  beiag  threatened  in  9  out  of  20  key 
technologies  that  can  be  converted  for 
military  use. 

That  report  states  in  part: 

The  essential  issue  Is  that  all  nations  will 
exercise  sovereignty  over  their  economies 
and  the  national  Interests  of  our  friends  and 
allies  will  not  always  be  consistent  with 
those  at  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact,  a  sorry 
fact,  a  sad  fact,  but  nonetheless  an  ir- 
resistible fact,  that  foreign  companies 
and  their  U.S. -located  operations  are 
indeed  subject  to  regulation  by  their 
home  countries. 

And  they  might  be  encouraged,  they 
can  be  encouraged,  and  they  have  been 
encouraged,  or  at  times  required  by 
those  countries  to  take  actions  incon- 
sistent with  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests. 

We  hope,  in  cases  like  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  many  nations'  Interests  will 
coincide,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
persuade  everybody  of  that  fact.  But 
even  in  the  Persian  Gulf  we  have  seen 
that  oven  those  nations  that  vote  for 
U.N.  security  resolutions  have  very  dif- 
ferent policies.  Some  will  send  troops 
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to  the  Persian  Gulf;  some  will  not. 
Some  supported  the  beginnings  of  mili- 
tary hostilities;  others  did  not.  Some 
said  that  we  should  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  not  threaten  to  invade 
Iraq;  some  did  not.  And  some  decided 
that  they  did  not  want  to  either  send 
troops  or  pay  any  of  the  costs  of  Desert 
Shield  or  Desert  Storm,  even  though 
they  supported  the  U.N.  resolutions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  if  the  Persian 
Gulf  proves  anything,  it  proves  that 
even  when  nations  say  they  agree  on  a 
policy,  they  do  not  always  act  in  a 
fully  consistent  manner,  and  national 
governments  therefore  will  continue, 
even  within  a  bloc  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. And  we  will  have  to  live  with 
the  consequences  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  Bernard  Schwartz,  the 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Loral  Corp.  noted: 

Shipments  could  be  cut  off  in  a  protracted 
crisis  or  war.  either  directly  or  through  po- 
litical pressure  on  the  source  nation,  crip- 
pling: this  country's  ability  to  sustain  its  de- 
fense effort. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  that  of  the 
French  Government,  which  refused  to 
allow  United  States  planes  to  fly  over 
France  during  the  Libyan  crisis.  Ja- 
pan's slowness  in  making  a  commit- 
ment to  contribute  to  the  United  Na- 
tions' effort  against  Iraq,  when  it  is  in 
fact  the  chief  beneficiary  of  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  is  a  more  recent  exam- 
ple. 

No  other  country  imports  more  oil 
ftom  the  Persian  Gulf  than  Japan.  The 
fact  that  both  of  those  countries  are 
close  allies  of  this  country  should 
make  us  think  long  and  hard  about  the 
likelihood  of  timely  support  from  our 
allies  in  other  situations  where  there  is 
less  unanimity  in  the  future. 

Can  we  be  confident  that  our  allies 
will  always  be  able  and  willing  to  make 
and  deliver  something,  whenever  we 
need  it?  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  an- 
swer that  question.  But  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  bet  on  the  answer.  It 
is  becoming  more  difficult  to  predict, 
even  from  month  to  month,  who  will  be 
our  allies  and  where  their  national  in- 
terests lie. 

Following  a  recent  meeting  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  and  its  offi- 
cials, some  disturbing  remarks  were 
made  by  a  high-ranking  Japanese  offi- 
cial. Makoto  Utsuml.  the  Japanese 
Vice  Finance  Minister  for  Inter- 
national Affairs.  He  made  these  com- 
ments in  resimnse  to  United  States  re- 
quests for  better  access  to  Japanese 
markets  for  American  financial  Insti- 

tUtiODS. 

Accordliv  to  the  report  that  I.  on  a 
preTlooB  occasion,  pat  in  the  Conorss- 
SIQNAL  RBOORD,  Mr.  Utsuml  warned 
that  if  the  United  Stotee  applied  sanc- 
tions against  his  country  because  of 
slowness  in  opening  financial  markets 
and  falling  to  provide  national  treat- 


ment to  U.S.  firms,  Tokyo  would  re- 
spond by  curbing  credit  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
sounds  incredible,  but  that  is  how 
those  renmrks  were  Interpreted  and  re- 
ported. Tokyo  would  respond  to  our  re- 
questing of  market  liberalization  by 
curbing  credit  to  the  United  States. 

That  Is  what  we  used  to  call  a  threat, 
Mr.  President.  And  I  think  that  is  what 
it  still  is. 

This  incident  is  significant  in  the 
context  of  this  debate,  when  you  con- 
sider that  we  rely  upon  Japan  for  many 
critical  component  parts  used  in  Unit- 
ed States  defense  systems.  Therefore  I 
ask  the  question,  can  we  be  assured 
that  our  supply  of  critical  component 
parts  will  not  be  threatened  as  well,  if 
our  credit  is  going  to  be  threatened, 
simply  because  we  stand  up  and  de- 
mand our  rights  under  international 
agreements  and  law? 

In  a  report  released  by  Ernst  and 
Young  concerning  the  key  defense  is- 
sues for  the  1990'8,  a  majority  of  indus- 
try and  Government  representatives 
agreed  that  conscious  efforts  must  be 
made  to  prevent  foreign  suppliers  from 
becoming  predominant  on  the  compo- 
nent and  subcontractor  level. 

The  insufficient  domestic  productive 
capacity  in  the  face  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers inroads  has  reached  a  crisis 
point,  and  as  a  result  a  smaller  and 
weaker  industrial  base  is  all  too  evi- 
dent. The  Federal  Government,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  academics  all  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  increasing 
trend  of  procuring  products  made  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  foreign-owned 
U.S.  facilities. 

Indeed,  the  Defense  Department's 
own  Office  of  Industrial  Base  reports 
that,  "There  is  a  concern  that  market 
control  over  some  products  critical  to 
our  defense  needs  is  becoming  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few  foreign 
countries." 

The  Department's  Critical  Tech- 
nology Plan,  released  in  March  of  last 
year,  concedes  that  the  United  States 
has  lost  its  world  manufacturing  lead- 
ership position.  It  states: 

The  Implications  of  the  decline  in  tech- 
nologry  and  manufacturing  leadership  for  the 
Defense  Department  include  the  potential 
for  foreign  dependence  in  critical  areas. 

I  have  a  list  that  I  intend  to  read.  All 
of  the  items  on  it  rely  on  at  least  one 
foreigrn  sourced  critical  component 
part.  All  rely  on  at  least  one,  and  in 
some  cases  far  more  than  one,  foreign 
sourced  critical  component  part.  Most 
of  these — and  they  are  all  missiles — are 
being  used  in  the  gulf  war  right  now. 
Most  rely  on  several  foreign  sourced 
component  puts. 

First,  there  is  the  Apache  heli- 
copter's HeUfLre  antiannor  missile.  We 
all  know  what  that  is.  It  was  used  Just 
last  night. 

The  Patriot  ground-to-air  missile, 
which  has  done  such  a  splendid  job  in 
protecting  civilians  and  military  in- 


stallations; Tomahawk  C,  sea-  or  sub- 
launched  cruise  missiles;  the  Sparrow 
air-to-air  missile;  the  Harpoon  anti- 
ship  missile;  the  Phoenix  air-to-air 
missile;  the  Standard  sea-to-air  mis- 
sile; the  Mark  46  torpedo;  the  infra-red 
Maverick  air-to-ground  missile;  the 
laser-guided  Maverick  air-to-ground 
missile;  the  Skipper  air-to-ship  or 
ground  missile;  the  Copperhead  artil- 
lery round  anti-armor  weapon;  the  Tow 
anti-armor  missile;  all  of  the  Side- 
winder missiles;  and  the  Stinger 
ground-to-air  missile. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  read 
to  the  Senate  is  a  list  of  all  the  so- 
called  smart  weapons,  the  effects  of 
which  we  have  seen  in  those  amazing 
photographs  from  our  Wild  Weasel  F- 
117's  and  other  aircraft  that  have  been 
flying  over  Iraq  and  conducting  these 
precision  strikes  with  tremendous  ef- 
fect. 

It  is  not  a  shock  to  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  Chamber  that  every  single 
one  of  the  systems  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, indeed,  almost  our  entire  inven- 
tory of  so-called  Smart  weapons  cannot 
be  manufactured  in  whole  in  the  Unit- 
ed States? 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  key  parts 
for  those  missiles  in  this  country  any 
longer.  What  if,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  countries  upon  which  we  are  de- 
pendents—and I  can  think  of  at  least 
one  where  we  are  solely  dependent — 
should  have  a  major  foreign  policy  dif- 
ference with  us  on  the  continuation  of 
the  war  In  the  gulf,  and  due  to  domes- 
tic political  pressures  in  that  country 
might  have  to  say,  "I  am  sorry  we  can- 
not sell  you  the  critical  component  for 
your  Hellfire  missile,  your  Patriot  mis- 
sile, your  Phoenix  missile,  your  Mav- 
erick missile,  your  Copperhead  missile, 
your  TOW  antitank  missile?"  Where 
would  we  be?  What  would  we  do?  How 
would  we  react? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
question  either,  Mr.  President,  except 
that  that  is  a  position  I  hope  the  Unit- 
ed States  never  finds  itself  in.  Yet  we 
are  already  in  that  position.  We  are,  in- 
deed, dependent  for  critical  parts  used 
in  critical  U.S.  weapons  systems. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  can  ill-afford  to  be  de- 
pendent on  foreign  components  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of  these  Smart 
weapons,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
their  proven  necessity  and  proven  ef- 
fectiveness In  Operation  Desert  Storm 
80  far. 

The  semiconductor  industry,  in  par- 
ticular, is  one  which  has  been  a  grow- 
ing source  of  concern  to  defense  ex- 
perts. The  semiconductor,  as  we  all 
know,  is  an  American  invention;  how- 
ever, its  ftitore  in  the  United  States  is 
in  serious  Jeopardy.  Some  of  the  most 
strategic  weapons  employed  by  the 
United  States  are  solely  dependent  on 
foreign  microchips.  These  include  the 
Global  Positioning  System  (satellites). 
Defense  Satellite  Commimlcation  Sys- 
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tern— major  parts  and  systems— F-16 
Fighting  Falcon,  M-1  Abrams  main 
battle  tank  and  the  FIA-18  Horaet. 

The  Department  of  Defense's  own  Oc- 
tober 1990  report  on  the  defense  Indus- 
trial base  confirms  the  threat  of  over 
dependence  on  foreign  microchips. 

If  the  domestic  industry's  capability  to 
maintain  advances  in  circuit  design  and  to 
supply  aulvanced  chips  diminishes,  the  nec- 
essary leading  edge  capabilities  may  be 
available  only  from  foreign  sources,  particu- 
larly Japan. 

The  fiscal  year  1990  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Plan  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  that  although  the 
United  States  leads  its  NATO  allies 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  most  aspects 
of  new  technology  development,  Japan 
has  emerged  as  the  world  leader  in 
many  technologies  that  are  critical  to 
our  future  defense.  National  security 
concerns  arising  from  the  offshore 
movement  of  both  the  technology  base 
and  the  production  base  have  been  un- 
derscored by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  which  in  their  report  says: 

*  *  *  the  deterioration  of  U.S.  semiconduc- 
tor producers  could  soon  lead  to  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  for  components  for  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems,  or  to  a  decline  in 
the  technological  base  needed  to  develop  and 
use  these  components. 

A  spring  1990  report  from  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Quarterly,  contends  that — 

•  *  *  larger  defense  contractors  have  con- 
solidated their  leading  positions,  integrating 
vertically  at  the  expense  of  many  smaller. 
entrepreneurial  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors. In  an  era  of  Increasing  competitiveness. 
U.S.  government  policies  aire  generating  an 
environment  in  which  industry  is  less  able  to 
compete. 

The  legislation  before  us,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
which  we  are  considering,  will  provide 
new  and  adequate  incentives  to  bolster 
the  defense  industrial  base  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguard  a  section  of  the 
U.S.  manufacturing  base  critical  to  na- 
tional security. 

The  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition — he  served  with 
great  distinction  during  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration— Dr.  Robert  B.  Costello, 
made  the  dependency  point  clear  in 
testimony  before  our  Banking  Commit- 
tee when  he  said: 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  foreign-sourced 
hardware  and  technology  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  technologically  superior  weapon  sys- 
tems that  are  fundamental  to  our  strategy  of 
offsetting  numerical  Inferiority  with  techno- 
logical superiority. 

America  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
offset  potential  adversaries'  numerical 
superiority  with  only  technological 
equivalence.  The  United  States  is  rap- 
Idly  losing  its  technological  superi- 
ority to  countries  that  have  destroyed 
our  capability  to  be  self-sufficient  in 
critical  technology.  For  example,  the 


November  1989,  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Semiconduc- 
tor*, "A  Strategic  Industry  at  Risk," 
refers  to  the  notorious  book  by  Sony 
chairman  Akio  Morita  and  former  Jap- 
anese Minister  Shintaro  Ishihara,  "The 
Japan  That  Can  Say  No.  "  These  two 
men  suggest  that  the  change  in  the 
world  of  high  technology  "highlights 
the  growing  issues  of  Japan's  pivotal 
rola  in  developing  leading-edge  mili- 
tary electronics  technologry  that  con- 
tributes to  the  U.S. -Soviet  balance  of 
power.  *  *  *" 

They  contend  that — 

*  •  *  the  United  States  could  become  al- 
moa«;  totally  dependent  on  Japan  to  supply 
chips  for  its  weapon  systems.  They  go  on  to 
point  out  that  if  the  supply  of  advanced  Jap- 
anese chips  to  the  United  States  were  inter- 
rupted, and  if  Japan  were  to  make  these 
chips  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  instead, 
the  balance  of  power  would  change  dramati- 
cally. 

I  hope  everybody  will  reflect  on  that 
for  a  moment.  Mr.  President,  and  do  so 
because  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
render  assistance  to  strengthen  sub- 
contractor base,  especially  in  the  light 
of  critical  ccmponeni.  shortages  which 
have  arisen  due  to  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis. I  refer  to  shortages  that  have  al- 
ready arisen  and  have  been  documented 
in  an  article  published  in  the  November 
26,  1990.  Chicago  Tribune  that  said  in 
part: 

To  get  the  first  wave  of  U.S.  planes  into 
Saadl  Arabia  last  August,  Air  Force  mechan- 
ics had  to  strip  hundreds  of  i»rts  ftom  those 
left  behind  because  of  a  parts  shortage. 

Pears  of  critical  component  short- 
ages are  not  only  confined  to  times  of 
crisis.  A  report  prepared  by  the  Air 
Force  Association  states: 

The  United  States  has  depended  for  years 
on  uncertain  sources  overseas  for  raw  mate- 
rials. Now  it  is  Increasingly  dependent  on 
other  nations  for  manufactured  goods  as 
well.  The  domestic  industrial  base  is  losing 
its  capability  to  meet  defense  needs  even  in 
peacetime. 

Having  a  healthy  defense  industrial 
baae  is  crucial  to  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity and  is  a  primary  component  of  the 
strategy  of  deterrence,  because  in- 
creasingly in  today's  world,  a  nation's 
strength  is  defined  in  economic  terms 
rather  than  simply  military  terms.  Our 
ability  to  project  our  interests  in  far 
comers  of  the  globe  is  directly  related 
to  others'  perceptions  oi  our  strength, 
and  that  strength  is  defined  in  eco- 
nomic and  technological  terms.  From 
that  perspective  strength  means  com- 
puters and  semiconductors  as  much  as 
it  means  tanks  and  missiles.  Maintain- 
ing a  technological  advantage  is  fun- 
damental to  the  continuation  of  our 
status  as  a  world  leader  and  if  anybody 
does  not  believe  that,  they  have  not 
been  watching  CNN. 

The  steady  erosion  of  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial base  has  raised  serious  doubts  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  can  meet  the  cri- 
teria for  deterrence.  In  1988  the  then 


Under  Secretary   of  Defense   Costello 
stated: 

*  *  *  tihe  vitality  of  our  manufacturing 
economj  in  general  ultimately  determines 
the  war-*nghting  power  of  our  nation's  force 
structure.  The  economy's  latent  capability 
to  enhance  current  forces  In  response  to 
strategic  threats  is  a  critical  element  of  our 
deterrence  strategy. 

By  providing  incentives  for  prime 
contractors  to  nurture  a  domestic  sub- 
contractor base,  this  bill,  which  is 
modeled  after  legislation  that  was  in- 
troduced during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
lOlst  Congress,  will  help  restore  our 
manufacturing  competitiveness. 

The  global  environment  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  last  two  decades, 
and  the  place  of  the  United  States  in 
that  environment  is  at  risk  as  it  never 
has  been  before.  Our  continued  ability 
to  lead  depends  on  a  strong  and  viable 
defense  industrial  base.  That  base  In 
turn  depends  on  strong  subcontractoiis 
and  components  manufacturers.  We 
need  tt  act  now  to  alleviate  our  cur- 
rent decline. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  legislation  in 
the  present  form  for  the  sake  of  ensur- 
ing the  continued  growth  of  our  de- 
fense industrial  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BreauX).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  because  I  have  very  grave  con- 
cerns about  the  measure  before  us.  I  do 
net  know  whether  it  has  been  pointed 
out  earlier  in  this  debate  that  when 
this  bill  passed  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee last  year  there  were  strong  views  in 
opposition  attached  to  it  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  myself,  and  others. 
We  also  expressed  those  reservations 
on  the  floor  when  it  wtis  brought  up  at 
that  time. 

We  Ijave  before  us  today  a  statement 
of  administration  policy  coordinated 
by  OMB.  It  is  dated  February  21.  It  re- 
fers to  S.  347,  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments  of  1991.  It  states: 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  rec- 
ommend that  the  President  veto  S.  347 
unless  the  provisions  pertaining  to  in- 
dustrial policy,  delegatory  authority, 
and  the  Defense  Production  Act  fund's 
contingency  liabilities  are  deleted." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems we  have  with  our  defense  indus- 
trial base  in  this  country,  and  they  do 
iiot  came  from  a  lack  of  Government 
regulation  and  redtape. 

There  are  positive  things  we  can  do 
to  help  the  defense  industrial  base.  I 
trust  that  my  colleague.  Senator  Dodd 
of  Connecticut,  will  be  introducing  an 
amendment  which  will  strengthen  our 
defense  industrial  base  by  encouraging 
exports  to  allied  countries  of  defense 
equipment. 

We  in  the  State  of  Mi880u»*i  are  very 
proud  of  our  defense  production  capa- 
bllltiee.  We  have  some  of  the  finest 
workers   in   the   world   at   McDonnell 
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Douglas  who  are  producing  the  F-15E's, 
FA-18'8,  the  AV-8B  Harrier  jets,  and 
the  men  and  women  at  Southwest  Mo- 
bile Systems  in  West  Plains,  are  pro- 
ducing the  cannisters  for  the  Patriot 
missiles.  We  have  good  production 
workers  in  our  State  and  we  do  not 
want  to  see  them  cut  out  of  jobs  by  ill- 
considered  Defense  Production  Act 
amendments  at  this  stage  of  a  military 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  our  Nation 
is  at  war.  A  major  ground  offensive 
may  begin  at  any  moment.  This  is 
clearly  not  the  time  to  be  making  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  laws  governing 
our  purchase  of  defense  items. 

What  I  hope  we  could  do  and  what 
the  President  has  asked  is  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  DPA  to  Octo- 
ber 20  of  this  year.  Once  the  conflict  is 
resolved,  then  we  can  sit  down,  review 
the  lessons  of  the  war  and,  if  necessary, 
pass  legislation  which  addresses  any 
shortfalls  that  arose  during  the  gulf 
war. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  has  cited 
any  shortfalls  that  have  come  from  the 
current  DPA.  There  are  areas  where  I 
believe  it  can  be  improved. 

But  even  setting  aside  the  fact  that 
we  should  not  be  making  major  policy 
changes  at  this  time,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  to  support  an  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  my  colleague 
from  Texas  will  offer  to  provide  a  sim- 
ple extension  through  October. 

One  obvious  flaw  in  this  legislation 
Immediately  comes  to  mind.  This  bill 
would  begin  the  stockpiling  of  so- 
called  critical  components  and  tech- 
nology. Now,  had  this  been  in  effect 
over  the  past  decade,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, would  we  have  been  stock- 
piling items  needed  for  a  ground  war  in 
Europe  with  no  thought  toward  a 
major  desert  conflict  such  as  the  one 
we  now  face? 

I  think  there  is  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest we  would  be  doing  anything  else. 

Although  I  have  no  idea  which  items 
would  have  been  deemed  critical,  I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  we  would  not 
have  focused  on  many  of  the  items  that 
are  now  in  great  demand,  proving  or 
may  prove  to  be  most  critical  in  this 
conflict — Patriotic  missile  parts,  for 
example,  or  even  "desert  brown"  paint, 
which  is  in  great  need  in  many  areas  as 
new  equipment  is  prepared  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict. 

I  believe  there  are  many  other  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  legislation.  It 
goes  far  beyond  the  current  act,  which 
has  served  for  decades.  It  expands  its 
breadth.  It  creates  new  layers  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  and  it  adds  new 
layers  of  Government  control  on  de- 
fense companies.  American  companies, 
and  their  workers. 

The  bill  starts  trom  the  premise  the 
defense  industrial  base  is  in  need  of  as- 
sistance and  protection  and  goes  on  to 
assert  that  assistance  can  only  come 
trom  more  Government  control,  more 


Government  regulation  and  more  Gov- 
ernment redtape. 

I  submit  very  few  areas  have  bene- 
fited by  such  overreaching  Government 
control  as  is  expressed  in  this  measure. 

Although  I  will  agree  there  are  times 
when  it  is  appropriate  for  Government 
to  be  involved  in  assisting  private  busi- 
ness, I  believe  this  bill  goes  too  far.  It 
goes  in  the  wrong  direction  and  pre- 
scribes precisely  the  wrong  medicine 
for  the  ailment  in  the  defense  indus- 
trial base  that  its  supporters  believe 
exists. 

The  best  thing  the  Government  can 
do  for  the  companies  that  make  up  the 
defense  industrial  base  and  the  40,000 
workers  in  Missouri  who  are  employed 
in  those  companies  is  to  reduce  the 
burdens  on  them,  not  increase  them. 
This  means  eliminating  imnecessaxy 
paperwork  and  reporting  requirements, 
not  increasing  them  as  this  bill  would 
do.  It  means  enacting  trade  laws  which 
facilitate  and  favor  competition  in  the 
world  marketplace,  not  enacting  trade 
barriers,  as  this  bill  will  do.  It  means 
providing  payment  and  reimbursement 
policies  which  encourage  research  and 
development  and  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment,  one  area  which  I 
quite  frankly  would  say  this  bill  does 
make  some  positive  steps. 

The  companies  and  the  workers  who 
make  up  America's  defense  industrial 
base  would  be  far  better  served  by  less 
far-reaching  and  better  directed  legis- 
lation than  that  before  us  today.  That 
is  why  I  hope  this  body  will  consider, 
act  upon,  and  adopt  a  simple  measure 
extending  the  current  provisions  of  the 
DPA  through  October  20, 1991. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  made  some 
very  significant  contributions  in  his  re- 
marks that  I  think  are  valuable  to  us 
all  in  connection  with  this  issue. 

I,  of  course,  appreciate  the  remarks 
just  made  by  my  friend  firom  Missouri. 
We  share  a  common  border  and  many 
of  the  firms  he  is  referencing  in  his  re- 
marks are  firms  in  which  good  Illinois 
folks  enjoy  sound  employment  oppor- 
tunities. I  share  his  concern  about 
those  organizations. 

One  of  the  things  I  hope  is  clear  to 
our  colleagues  who  are  watching  this 
in  their  separate  offices,  Mr.  President, 
and  that  I  want  to  stress — because  we 
are  talking  here  about  the  distinctions 
between  existing  law,  which  has  been 
on  the  books  since  1950,  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  that  is  essentially  a 
product  of  the  Korean  experience,  and 
how  we  improve  that  in  this  bill  is  that 
the  new  changes  in  this  DPA  legisla- 
tion provide  a  new  information  system 
that  will  for  the  first  time  allow  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  identify  the 
critical  components  of  vital  weapons 
systems  that  we  are  currently  forced  to 
buy  abroad.  Now.  think  about  that. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  Department 


of  Defense  a  new  information  system  so 
the  Department  will  be  able  to  identify 
critical  components  of  vital  weapons 
systems  we  are  currently  forced  to  buy 
abroad. 

This  is  a  real  problem.  I  just  want  to 
read  from  a  GAO  report.  I  hope  my 
friend  from  Missouri  stays  here,  be- 
cause the  F/A-18  is  talked  about  in  this 
report. 

Here  is  a  report  trom  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  dated  January 
1991  on  our  industrial  base  problems. 
This  is  dated  January  10  of  this  year. 

I  should  point  out,  this  is  to  the  Hon- 
orable Jeff  Bingaman,  Senator  Binoa- 
MAN,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Technology  and  National 
Security  of  the  Joint  E>;onomic  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as 
many  here  know,  is  a  very  fine  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
chairs  an  important  subcommittee.  He 
is  a  very  well-informed  Member  con- 
cerning our  defense  needs. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  is  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office— 

As  you  requested,  we  have  reviewed  several 
matters  relating  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's (DOD)  use  of  foreign  sources  for  criti- 
cal components  of  Its  weaiwn  systems.  More 
specifically,  we  analyzed  (1)  the  significance 
of  U.S.  dependencies  on  foreign  sources,  (2) 
DOD'B  awareness  of  foreign  dependencies  and 
whether  previously  identified  foreign  de- 
pendencies still  exist  for  the  Abrams  tank 
and  F/A-18  Hornet  aircraft.  (3)  the  use  of  buy 
American  restrictions  during  the  procure- 
ment of  items  essential  to  the  production  of 
the  Abrams  tank  and  the  F/A-16  aircraft,  and 
(4)  two  major  DOD  efforts  to  assess  the  sig- 
nificance of  foreign  dejwndencles  on  the  U.S. 
defense  Industrial  base:  the  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustrial base  Information  system  and  revised 
DOD  guidance  for  assessing  foreign  depend- 
ence throughout  the  acquisition  process. 

Now,  listen  to  this.  This  is  the  GAO, 
Mr.  President,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  talking.  It  is  not  Senator  Dixon. 
It  is  the  GAO. 

The  overall  extent  of  foreign  sourclng  and 
foreign  dependency  and  their  significance  for 
national  security  are  unknown — 

They  are  unknown.  We  do  not  know — 
because,  among  other  things.  DOD  has  only 
limited  information  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply  at  the  lower  tiers  of  the  supplier  base. 
Moreover,  no  criteria  have  been  established 
for  determining  what  the  levels  of  foreign 
dependency  tolerance  should  be  for  various 
items  and  what  actions  DOD  could  or  should 
take  to  reduce  the  associated  risks. 

That  is  really  something.  We  do  not 
know.  We  have  weapons  systems  out 
there  with  component  parts  &t>m  for- 
eign sources,  and  we  do  not  even  know 
what  they  all  are. 

I  am  still  quoting  f^m  the  GAO. 
This  is  not  Senator  Ddcon;  this  is  the 
GAO: 

DOD  ofHcials  have  little  awareness  of  the 
extent  of  foreign  sourdng  or  dependency  in 
their  weapons  systems,  particularly  beyond 
the  prime  contractors  and  their  Immediate 
subcontractors.  DOD  program  otQcials  are 
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not  required,  and  take  no  special  action,  to 
maintain  visibility  into  foreign  sourcin^/de- 
pendency. 

Several  items  for  the  Abrams  tank  con- 
tinue to  be  foreign  dependent.  Domestic 
sources  were  usually  not  awarded  the  work 
under  IX5D  contracts  or  subcontracts  be- 
cause of  availability,  quality  and  cost  con- 
siderations. For  those  items  in  which  cost 
was  the  primary  consideration,  contractors 
stated  that  even  if  DOD  were  willing  to  pay 
the  higher  prices  of  domestic  suppliers,  they 
would  be  unable  to  satisfy  DOD's  total  re- 
quirements because  of  production  capacity 
constraints. 

The  ejection  seat  for  the  F/A-18  aircraft  is 
currently  foreign  dependent,  but  plans  now 
exist  to  develop  a  second  source  that  will  be 
domestically  located. 

Program  officials  and  the  contractors  for 
the  Abrams  tank  and  the  F/A-18  aircraft 
Items  that  we  reviewed  stated  that  the  use  of 
buy  American  restrictions  has  been  limited 
by  exceptions  that  mainly  recognize  other 
U.S.  policy  goals.  Such  goals  include  (1)  the 
standardization  and  interoperability  of 
weapon  systems  and  equipment  with  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  allies 
and  (2)  the  desire  for  minimizing  the  cost  of 
weapon  systems. 

Now  I  want  to  go  on  down  here.  I 
quote  further  down  the  page,  on  page  2; 
GAO  still  talking. 

The  concern  over  foreign  sourcing  relates 
to  whether  a  dependency  constitutes  a  risk. 
or  vulnerability,  to  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  that  Is  the  question.  Does 
a  dependency  on  a  foreign  source  con- 
stitute a  risk?  Well,  my  goodness  gra- 
cious, my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  speech  a  while  ago,  was  talking 
about  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time, 
you  do  not  know  who  your  friends  and 
your  enemies  are  around  here. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  into  ancient  his- 
tory. Let  us  talk  about  real  recent  hi.s- 
tory.  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
since  we  favored  Iraq  in  the  Iraq-Iran  9- 
year  war.  Mr.  Piesident.  that  was  not 
very  long  ago.  We  loved  them  then:  we 
hate  them  now. 

Syria,  our  ally  and  a  member  of  the 
coalition:  I  am  cochairman  of  the  Ter- 
rorism Caucus:  I  can  remember  when 
Syria,  very  recently,  was  one  of  the 
big,  bad  boys  around  town. 

Dependency  on  foreign  sources  can 
constitute  a  risk. 

New  I  read  from  the  GAO  report.  This 
is  not  Senator  Dixon:  this  is  the  GAO. 
Such  a  risk  would  exist  if  the  United 
States  were  to  become  so  dependent  on  a  for- 
eign source  that  its  ability  to  produce  a  crit- 
ical weapons  system  andor  secure  the  most 
advanced  technolo^  for  the  development  of 
a  future  weapons  system  were  to  become 
compromised. 

I  am  delighted  that  Japan  is  our 
friend  now.  I  can  remember  when  it 
was  a  bitter  i-aemy  in  my  lifetime.  I 
am  glad  they  are  our  friend  now.  Some 
of  the  checks  are  still  in  the  mail. 
£ome  of  the  checks  are  still  in  the 
mail. 

I  already  made  my  speeches  about 
the  FSX  and  some  of  the  bad  ideas  I 
thought  were  inherent  in  that.  But  I 
can  think  of  scenarios  where  we  would 


not  want  to  be  dependent  on  certain 
critical  items  if  that  were  the  only 
source. 

I  want  to  go  over  here  to  page  4  of 
the  GAO  report.  Again,  I  read  the  GAO 
report,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  title  is,  "The  Significance  of  For- 
eign Dependence  Is  Unknown." 

The  overall  extent — 

I  am  directly  quoting— 
of  foreign  sourcing  and  foreign  dependency 
and  their  significance  for  national  security 
is  unknown. 

This  is  GAO. 

The  inadequacy  of  DOD's  data  bases  and 
models  is  cited  as  a  problem  hindering  effec- 
tive Industrial  base  planning. 

And  then  they  cite  citations. 

Determining  if  foreign  sourcing  results  in 
dependency,  and  whether  this  dependency 
poset  a  national  security  threat  requires  not 
only  collecting  and  assessing  data,  but  also 
determining  acceptable  levels  of  foreign  de- 
pendency tolerance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  GAO  report  of  January 
1991,  directed  to  the  Honorable  JEFF 
BiNOAMAN,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Technology  and  National  Security, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Reodrd,  as  follows: 
[General   Accounting  Office.  Report  to  the 

Chairman,    Subcommittee   on  Technology 

and    National    Security.    Joint    Economic 

Committee,  January  1991] 

Lndlstrial  Base;  Significance  of  DOD's 
Foreign  Dependence 
General  Accounting  Office.   Na- 
tional    Security     and     Lnter- 
national  affairs  division. 

Washington .  DC.  January  10.  1991. 
Hon.  Jeff  Bingaman, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Technology  and 
S'ational  Security.  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate. 

D8AR  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  requested,  we 
have  reviewed  several  matters  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Defense's  (DOD)  use  of 
foreign  sources  for  critical  components  of  its 
weapon  systems.  More  specifically,  we  ana- 
lyzed (1)  the  significance  cf  U.S.  depend- 
encies on  foreign  sources.  (2)  DOD's  aware- 
ness of  foreign  derendoncles  and  whether 
previously  identified  foreign  dependencies 
still  exist  for  the  Abrams  tank  and  F/A-18 
Hornet  aircraft,  (3)  the  use  of  buy  American 
restrictions  diring  the  procurement  cf  items 
essential  to  the  pioduction  of  the  Abrams 
tank  and  the  FA- 18  aircraft,  and  '4)  two 
major  DOD  efforts  to  assess  the  significance 
of  foreign  dependencies  on  the  U.S.  defense 
industrial  base:  the  U.S.  defense  Industrial 
base  information  system  and  revised  DOD 
guidance  for  assessing  foreign  dependence 
throughout  the  acquisition  process. 

RESULTS  IN  BRIEF 

The  overall  extent  of  foreign  sourcing  and 
foraign  dependency  and  their  significance  for 
national  security  are  unknown  because, 
among  other  thingrs,  DOD  has  only  limited 
information  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  at 
the  lower  tiers  of  the  supplier  base.  More- 
over, no  criteria  have  been  established  for 
determining  what  the  levels  of  foreign  de- 
pendency tolerance  should  be  for  various 
Items  and  what  actions  DOD  could  or  should 


take  to  reduce  the  associated  risks.  We  also 
found  that: 

DOD  oiflclals  have  little  awareness  of  the 
extent  of  forelgm  sourcing  or  dependency  in 
their  weapon  systems,  particularly  beyond 
the  prime  contractors  and  their  immediate 
subcontractors.  DOD  program  officials  are 
not  required,  and  take  no  special  action,  to 
maintain  visibility  into  foreign  sourclng/de- 
pendency. 

Several  items  for  the  Abrams  tank  con- 
tinue to  be  foreign  dependent.  Domestic 
sources  were  usually  not  awarded  the  work 
under  DOD  contracts  or  subcontracts  be- 
cause of  availability,  quality  and  cost  con- 
siderations. For  those  items  In  which  cost 
was  the  primary  consideration,  contractors 
stated  that  even  if  DOD  were  willing  to  pay 
the  higher  prices  of  domestic  suppliers,  they 
would  ba  unable  to  satisfy  DOD's  total  re- 
quirements because  of  production  capacity 
constraints. 

The  ejection  seat  for  the  F/A-18  aircraft  is 
currently  foreign  dependent,  but  plans  now 
exist  to  flevelop  a  second  source  that  will  be 
domestioally  located. 

Prograjn  officials  and  the  contractors  for 
the  Abrtms  tank  and  the  F/A-18  Aircraft 
items  thiit  we  reviewed  stated  that  the  use  of 
buy  American  restrictions  has  been  limited 
by  exceptions  that  mainly  recognize  other 
U.S.  policy  goals.  Such  goals  include  (1)  the 
standarcHzation  and  interoperability  of 
weapon  (ystems  and  equipment  with  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  allies 
and  (2)  tiie  desire  for  minimizing  the  cost  of 
weapon  systems. 

DOD's  planned  revisions  to  its  acquisition 
and  Industrial  preparedness  regulations 
would  require  program  managers  to  assess 
the  capability  of  the  U.S.  industrial  base  to 
meet  production  requirements  ior  weapon 
systems,  but  concerns  remain  about  the  en- 
forcement and  coordination  of  these  revi- 
sions. 

BACKGROCND 

In  an  Interdependent  global  economy,  for- 
eign sources  of  supply,  manufacturing,  and 
technology  abound  in  both  the  commercial 
and  defense  sectors.  There  are  economic,  po- 
litical, and  military  advantages  to  using  for- 
eign sources  cf  supply  for  military  equip- 
ment, components,  material  and  technology. 
The  concern  over  foreign  sourcing  relates  to 
whether  a  dependency  constitutes  a  risk,  or 
vulnerability,  to  the  United  States.  Such  a 
risk  would  exist  If  the  United  States  were  to 
become  so  dependent  on  a  foreign  source 
that  its  ability  to  oroduce  a  critical  weapon 
system  and/or  secure  the  most  advanced 
technology  for  the  development  of  a  future 
weapon  system  were  to  become  com- 
promised. 

DOD  officials  have  stated  that  in  this  glob- 
al market,  domestic  manufacturers  seek  out 
suppliere  'oased  on  factors  other  than  loca- 
tion, such  as  cost,  quality,  performance,  and 
delivery  time.  When  these  factors  are  consid- 
ered, a  domestic  manufacturer  may  deter- 
mine that  a  foreign  supplier  provides  the 
greatest;  benefit.  Selecting  foreign  sources 
has  also  occurred  as  a  result  of  cooperative 
programs  with  other  NATO  countries.  These 
prograjns  axe  designed  to  encourage  partici- 
pation of  NATO  manufacturers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  U.S.  weapons  systems  to  achieve 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
opeiabijity.  FlJally,  foreign  sourcing  could 
be 'the  result  of  offset  agreements  whereby 
the  effect  of  U.S.  prime  contractors'  sales  of 
equipment  to  another  country  are  offset  by 
subcontracted  parts  Trom  that  country.  Al- 
though foreign  sourcing  does  not  necessarily 
mean  dependency,  many  experts  agree  that 
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the  trend  toward  Increasing  foreign  sources 
should  be  closely  monitored  to  reduce  poten- 
tial national  security  risks. 

A  framework  for  assessing  the  national  se- 
curity risks  that  may  arise  from  overseas 
purchases  was  established  In  a  National  De- 
fense University  report.'  According  to  the  re- 
port, foreign  sourcing,  that  is.  the  use  of 
sources  of  supply,  manufacture,  or  tech- 
nology that  are  located  outside  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  may  result  in  a  foreign  de- 
pendency, if  there  are  no  immediately  avail- 
able alternatives.  Not  all  foreign  depend- 
encies will  pose  a  threat  to  national  security 
and  require  action.  The  existence  of  a  threat 
depends  on  whether  the  lack  of  available  al- 
ternatives jeopardizes  national  security  by 
signiflcanbly  reducing  the  capability  of  a 
critical  weapon  system. 

In  December  1964,  the  Joint  Logistics  Com- 
manders (JLC)  concluded  that  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  and  scope  of  foreign  de- 
pendency was  needed  to  provide  clear  direc- 
tion for  subsequent  mission  tasking  to  the 
military  services.  In  1986,  the  JLC  issued  a 
report,  A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Foreign  De- 
pendency, with  recommendations  on  how 
DOD  could  reduce  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  de- 
fense industrial  base  due  to  existing  foreign 
dependencies  and  help  identify  and  prevent 
future  foreign  dependencies. 

Currently,  there  are  legislative  mandates 
and  DOD  directives  that  restrict,  or  allow 
DOD  to  restrict,  procurement  of  selected  for- 
eign products.  Among  other  things,  these  re- 
strictions are  intended  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base,  and 
are  generally  referred  to  as  '-buy  American" 
restrictions.' 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FOREIGN  DEPENDENCE  IS 
UNKNOWN 

The  overall  extent  of  foreign  sourcing  and 
foreign  dependency  and  their  significance  for 
national  security  is  unknown.  The  inad- 
equacy of  DOD's  data  bases  and  models  is 
cited  as  a  problem  hindering  effective  indus- 
trial base  planning.^  Determining  if  foreign 
sourcing  results  in  dependency  and  whether 
this  dependency  poses  a  national  security 
threat  requires  not  only  collecting  and  as- 
sessing data  but  also  determining  acceptable 
levels  of  foreign  dependency  tolerance. 

In  an  increasingly  interdependent  global 
economy,  foreign  sources  of  supply  are  an 
economic  realitv.  Overseas  sources  of  supply 
provide  economic  and  political  advantages 
that  may  include  lower  costs.  bett<jr  tech- 
nology, better  intefeiation  with  our  allies, 
and  accese  to  an  industrial  base  much  larger 
than  our  domestic  base.  However,  there  are 
potential  disadvantages  associated  with  for- 


"J.S.  Indasirial  Base  Dependence/Vulnerability,  a 
1887  report  of  The  MoblUzallon  Concept  Develop- 
ment Center  of  the  National  Defense  University. 

"Buy  American  restrtct'ons  that  aTect  DOD  pro- 
curement Include  those  mandated  by  Congress. 
DOD-wlde  class  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  bolster  the  U.S.  defense 
industrial-mobilization  base,  those  Imposed  for  mo- 
blllzatlou  requ'rements  on  certain  defense  equip- 
ment by  the  military  dei>artment8  and  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  and  those  related  to  the  Buy 
American  Act  and  the  DOD  Balance  of  Payments 
Program  that  offer  price  preferences  to  domestic 
firms  but  do  not  preclude  purehases  from  foreign 
sources.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Buy  American 
Act  applies  to  end  items,  and  does  not  generally 
apply  to  components  or  subcontracted  items. 

'Industrial  Base:  Adequacy  of  Information  on  the 
U.S.  Defense  Industrial  Base  (GAO/NSIAD-gO-48. 
Nov.  15.  ISSS)  discoasee  our  evaluation  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  federal  government's  data  collection 
and  coordination  efforts  among  agencies  that  play 
an  important  role,  including  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 


elgn  source  procurement  that  may  include 
(1)  dependencies  on  foreign  sources  that  may 
be  less  reliable  than  domestic  ones.  (2)  ques- 
tionable or  reduced  domestic  production  ca- 
pabilities because  domestic  manufacturers 
may  not  have  sufficient  demand  to  keep 
lines  of  production  open,  and  (3)  questionable 
access  to  advanced  technology  that  may  be 
important  to  8ui)erior  weapon  systems  per- 
formance. 

Several  studies  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  benefits  and  risks  associated 
with  foreign  sources  of  supply,  the  need  for 
collection  and  analysis  of  systematic  and  se- 
lective data  to  demonstrate  that  a  depend- 
ency poses  a  risk  to  national  security,  and 
proposals  on  how  to  measure  such  risks. 
These  studies  are  discussed  in  appendix  I. 

DOD's  AWARENESS  OF  DEPENDENCIES  IS  LIMITED 
AND  JLC-IDENTIFIED  DEPENDENCIES  STILL  EXIST 

DOD  program  and  procurement  command 
officials  for  the  weapon  systems  we  reviewed 
stated  that,  in  general,  program  and  procure- 
ment officials  are  not  required,  and  take  no 
special  action,  to  maintain  visibility  into 
foreign  sourcing  or  foreign  dependency. 

We  reviewed  selected  items  from  two  weap- 
on systems,  the  Ml  Abrams  tank  and  the  F/ 
A-18  Hornet  fighter  aircraft,  identified  as 
foreigrn  dependent  in  the  1966  JLC  study. 
These  items  continue  to  be  foreign  depend- 
ent as  shown  in  table  1.  and  the  reasons  are 
discussed  in  appendix  n. 

(Mr.  DODD  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  Adm. 
Bobby  Iirman,  former  Deputy  Director 
of  the  CIA — here  is  the  former  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA.  not  Senator  Dixon 
talking,  here  is  Admiral  Inman;  I  quote 
him  directly: 

Nevertheless,  there  does  not  currently 
exist  a  systematic  method  for  assessing  im- 
port dependency  in  critical  items.  This  was 
noted  in  at  least  two  of  the  major  reports  on 
the  defense  indusU-ial  base.  The  CSIS  report 
concluded  that  no  service  has  a  complete  set 
of  analysis  on  the  ability  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry to  supply  its  needs  for  future  conflict 
situations.  The  report  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  entitled 
"Bolstering  Defense  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness" concluded  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  know  the  extent  to  which  forelgn- 
sourced  parts  and  components  are  incor- 
porated in  the  systems  it  acquires.  There  is 
no  systematic,  established  means  to  identify 
foreign-sourced  parts  and  components  and. 
hence,  no  way  to  determine  the  extent  of  for- 
eign dependencies  or  vulnerabilities. 

Admiral  Inman  says: 

We  must  improve  our  analytical  capabili- 
ties in  order  to  do  as  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Defense  acquisition  report  proposes  and  pro- 
vide visibility  of  critical  foreign-sourced 
icems. 

Here  is  Bernard  Schwartz,  chairman 
of  the  Laurel  Corp..  and  I  do  believe  my 
friend  Senator  HEiNZ  referred  to  him  as 
well.  Bernard  Schwartz,  testifying  be- 
fore our  committee: 

The  Government  needs  to  systematically 
collect  and  analyze  data  related  to  foreign 
ownership  and  foreign  dependency.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  astounding  facts  of  the  computer 
age  ;,hat  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  now 
know  the  extent  of  the  foreign  penetration 
in  our  defense  marketplace  and  the  degree  tc 
which  we  depend  on  foreign  suppliers  for  key 
materials. 


Mr.  President,  we  do  not  advocate 
what  the  administration  should  ulti- 
mately do  here  or  make  the  decisions 
for  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  I  support  him.  All 
we  say  is  you  ought  to  be  able  to  have 
an  information  system  that  lets  you 
know.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  fair 
and  concerned  American  would  not 
want  to  know,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  administration  would  not 
want  to  know  and  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  not  want  to  know  the 
critical  component  parts  of  major 
weaponry  that  are  foreign  supplied 
and,  in  some  cases,  could  become  the 
kind  of  critical  items  that  we  could  not 
produce  in  a  surge  capacity  in  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons,  for  instance,  that 
I  am  not  worried  about  the  anununl- 
tion  supply  that  much  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it  is  because  we  still 
have  a  great  surge  capacity  in  our  in- 
dustrial base  in  this  country.  But  we 
have  seen  innumerable  instances,  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  years  of  an  abso- 
lute erosion  or  elimination  of  produc- 
tive capacity  in  this  country  in  certain 
items.  If  some  of  those  items  are  criti- 
cal items  in  war  machinery,  we  could 
have  a  serious  problem. 

Again,  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  this 
bill  has  in  it  a  variety  of  important 
things  that  are  not  now  in  existing  law. 
Again.  I  point  out  it  has  the  Riegle- 
Gam  provision;  Senator  Jake  Garn, 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  former 
chairman,  and  Senator  Don  RlBGl^, 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Their  provision,  title  IV  of  the  bill. 
is  a  fair  trade  in  financial  services  sec- 
tion which  gives  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment new  discretionary  leverage  to 
help  open  foreign  financial  markets  to 
our  U.S.  banks  that  desperately  need 
the  opportunity  to  be  competitive  in 
foreign  countries. 

Sc  there  is  this  new  information  sys- 
tem that  I  just  discussed  and  all  of  the 
critical  information  I  have  given  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  concerning  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Admiral  Inman,  and 
other  folks,  and  their  views  about  that 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  I  will 
comment  upon  later.  So  I  hope  we  can 
shortly  vote  on  this,  Mr.  President. 

Again,  let  me  say — and  I  see  my  dear 
friend  from  Missouri  here  and  I  see  his 
concerns  are  similar  to  those  of  my 
friend  from  Texas — we  are  open  in  the 
conference  committee  to  considering 
changes  in  this  bill  that  people  think 
are  important  changes  that  ought  to  be 
adopted.  We  are  open  still  to  the 
amendatory  process  here  and  later  in 
the  conference  committee.  Again,  I 
stress  that  this  Senator  has  been  in 
this  business  a  little  while.  I  know  the 
President  has  to  sign  this.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity in  both  Houses  to  override  him  if  he 
does  not.  So  we  are  open  to  some  modi- 
fications. 
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I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  the 
value  of  what  sincere  people  of  both  po- 
litical persuasions  have  tried  to  do,  and 
I  stress  again  this  fact:  four  commit- 
tees of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  had  to 
sign  off  on  this.  Four  committees  in 
the  House  have  had  to  sigm  off  on  this. 
Modifications  have  taken  place  in 
great  abundance  over  4  years  now.  So 
we  have  spent  4  years  and  taxed  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  four  major  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  to  come  to  this 
place,  and,  if  there  is  some  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  left,  we  are  willing 
to  talk  about  that. 

I  even  had  a  note  here  about  some- 
thing the  administration  did  not  like 
too  much  that  my  friend  from  Texfis, 
who  is  against  this  bill  did  in  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  now  the 
President's  people  do  not  like  it.  I  sup- 
pose maybe  my  friend  from  Texas  does 
not  know  that.  It  is  some  correspond- 
ence I  received.  We  are  going  to  do  our 
best  to  accommodate  people  to  the  ex- 
tent they  need  to  be  accommodated. 
Certainly  at  the  very  top  of  that  list 
would  be  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fW)m  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
wasrs  glad  to  work  with  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  because  we  do  share  many 
interests  and  we  do  share  employment 
opportunities  for  people  in  both  our 
States.  We  do  share  a  love  for  a  certain 
baseball  team  which  will  in  a  few 
months  start  its  comeback  from  unnec- 
essary depression  in  the  past  year. 

But  there  are  several  thingrs  he  said 
that  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on.  First, 
he  talked  about  perhaps  working  on 
this  in  the  conference  committee.  I 
would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  he 
could  use  his  good  offices  to  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Texaa  and  I  get  on 
that  conference  committee.  And  he  did 
propose  several  modifications  might  be 
in  order. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  and  I  have  considered  a  meas- 
ure which  I  think  could  be  a  very  real 
boost  and  probably  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant additions  to  this  bill,  if  we  are  se- 
rious about  improving  our  defense  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
briefly.  I  hate  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  BOND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  certainly  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  both  Senators  on  the 
conference  committee.  I  really  mean 
that.  Senator  Gramm  was  on  the  con- 
ference conunittee  before.  If  this  lowly 
Seoator,  in  his  insignificant  office,  can 
influence  opinion  sufficiently  well  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  conference,  I  would  be  more 
than  delighted  to  have  my  fliend  from 
Missouri  on  that  conference  committee 
on  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  deep  intel- 
lectual  imderstanding  of  the   subject 


matter  and  to  elighten  us  further  with 
his  good  ideas. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  colleague.  He, 
unfortunately,  belittles  his  influence 
in  the  Senate,  but  I  respect  and  admire 
the  role  that  he  has  played.  I  know 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  in 
advance  who  will  be  on  the  conference 
conunittee,  but  I  do  feel  there  is  sig- 
nificant change  needed  in  this  bill.  I 
think  specifically,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, this  is  not  the  time  to  be  doing  a 
major  rework  on  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 

Yes,  clearly  the  President  wants  the 
continued  authority,  the  authority  he 
has  had  before  and  the  authority  he  has 
now.  That  needs  to  be  continued 
through  October  20,  1991.  I  hope  that  we 
could  work  on  this  measure  after  pass- 
ing a  simple  extension  and  deal  with 
some  of  the  questions  GAO  has  raised. 
I  think  there  are  good  answers  for 
some  of  that.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  again  how  the  mo- 
bilitation  for  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  worked  and  whether  there  were 
any  shortcomings.  I  think  that  would 
be  appropriate.  We  have  a  lot  more  ex- 
perience now  to  work  on  than  we  did 
when  we  last  considered  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  certainly  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Illinois  when  he  said  that  in  the  past 
we  were  friends  with  Iraq,  now  we  say 
we  are  friends  with  Syria,  and  they 
would  not  be  reliable  suppliers  of  de- 
fense components. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  tell  you,  if 
they  were  supplying  something  that  we 
badly  needed,  I,  too,  would  say  that  we 
really  need  to  get  somebody  other  than 
Iraq,  Libya,  or  Syria  to  supply  vital 
corap>onents  for  our  defense  materials. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  when  we 
were  still  supposedly  friendly  with 
Iraq,  I  doubt  that  my  colleague  will  re- 
call it.  but  when  I  was  arguing  for  an 
accidental  launch  protection  system  to 
protect  populations  from  an  acciden- 
tally launched  missile  or  perhaps  a 
missile  launched  by  a  terrorist  nation, 
and  I  named  Libya,  Syria,  and  Iraq, 
even  then  we  called  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  dangers  that  Iraq 
might  someday  launch  missiles.  We  did 
not  know  they  would  be  launching 
scuds  at  Saudi  Arabia  and  at  Israel. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  one  prophecy  I 
wish  had  not  come  true.  But  we  do 
know  that  there  are  certain  countries 
on  which  we  would  not  rely. 

We  also  know  there  are  certain  coun- 
tries on  which  we  do  rely  every  day: 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  countries  that 
have  been  our  great  allies  in  these  ef- 
forts. We  have  worked  with  them.  We 
have  not  only  bought  from  them;  we 
have  sold  to  them. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  of 
February  20  from  the  Honorable  Donald 
Atwood,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
believe  my  colleague  from  Texas  has 
already  introduced  this  letter  into  the 
record,  so  I  would  invite  attention  to 


the  third  paragraph  in  which  Deputy 
Secretary  Atwood  sets  forth  his  objec- 
tions to  this  measure.  He  said: 

Sectios  111  provides  authority  to  limit  pro- 
curement of  critical  items  to  domestic 
sources.  This  would  increase  the  cost  of  our 
weapons  systems.  Invite  retaliation  by  our 
allies,  adversely  impact  the  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustrial base,  reduce  our  long-term  inter- 
national competitiveness,  and  diminish  our 
ability  to  sustain  technological  superiority. 

I  do  not  see  much  ambiguity  there.  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  Mr.  Cass 
Williams  and  other  officers  of  the  em- 
ployee organization  representing  our 
good  Missouri  and  Illinois  workers  at 
McDonnell  Douglas,  and  they  realize 
with  th9  cutbacks  we  have  made  in  the 
defense  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government 
we  are  going  to  have  to  depend  upon 
competing  worldwide  among  our  trust- 
ed allieB  for  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment, if  we  are  to  maintain  a  defense 
industrial  base. 

From  my  discussions  with  those  offi- 
cers, the  men  and  women  of  that  union, 
they  say  we  have  to  be  able  to  sell  to 
Korea,  to  Switzerland,  to  Turkey,  to 
other  Qountries  which  are  our  strong 
allies  and  with  which  we  can  deal  to 
provide  them  a  good  product  and  also 
keep  the  expense  of  our  production 
down  BO  that  ultimately  we  save 
money  for  the  production  of  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  military. 

So  the  need  to  maintain  inter- 
national competitiveness  as  we  sell  to 
our  allies  is  extremely  important. 

The  final  quotation  I  would  add  fol- 
lows directly  from  the  one  I  just  gave 
from  the  letter  from  Secretary  Atwood. 
That  is  directly  to  the  point  that  GAO 
has  raised.  I  believe  Deputy  Secretary 
Atwood  brings  a  great  deal  of  credibil- 
ity to  his  office.  I  believe  he  merits  at 
least  equal  consideration  to  that  of  the 
GAO  report,  and  I  suggest  it  would  be 
appropriate  later  on  this  year  to  have 
hearings  in  which  we  fully  explore  the 
questions  raised  by  GAO  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Atwood  has  an- 
swered those.  He  says: 

Additionally,  sufficient  authority  already 
exists  to  restrict  procurement  of  critical 
Items  to  domestic  sources,  and  this  author- 
ity Is  uaed  regularly  whenever  It  is  necessary 
to  do  so  for  national  security  reasons. 

It  is  clear  that  Secretary  Atwood, 
who  has  been  much  written  about  and 
who  has  been  commended  for  a  very  ef- 
fective job  of  managing  procurement 
for  the  Pentagon,  has  said  they  do  have 
sufficient  authority,  that  the  authority 
is  used  regularly. 

That  should  cause  all  of  us  great  con- 
cern as  to  why  we  want  to  race  forward 
and  inipose  restrictions  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  0MB,  and  ultimately 
the  Peesldent  may  well  feel  are  too 
burdensome.  It  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ment of  administration  policy  issued 
today  that  despite  the  need  to  continue 
the  provisions  of  the  underlying  DPA, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  rec- 
ommend the  President  veto  S.  347. 
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My  friend  from  niinois  says  we  do 
not  have  the  votes  to  override  it — I 
would  certainly  hope  not — so  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  back 
agrain  and  vote  on  a  simple  extension  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  until  Octo- 
ber 20,  1991. 

Although  I  enjoy  these  dialogs  and 
conversations  with  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois,  I  suggest  the  better  part 
of  wisdom,  the  simpler  approach  would 
be  to  say,  yes.  we  must  go  ahead  and 
extend  the  DPA,  a  simple  extension  to 
October  20,  1991,  and  come  back  during 
the  year  and  provide  a  forum  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  answer  the 
questions  raised  in  the  GAO  report  and 
also  to  provide  us  information  on  the 
working  of  the  DPA  in  the  Desert 
Storm  and  Desert  Shield  operations. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Missouri  for  his  usual 
thoughtful  remarks.  I  think  this  mat- 
ter has  been  fairly  thoroughly  debated. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  expressed 
his  view  and  it  otherwise  engaged  pres- 
ently in  a  matter  of  importance  but 
will  be  back  here  shortly.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  expressed  his  view.  I 
see  no  reason  to  belabor  this  matter  at 
great  length. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  may  want  to  offer  as 
an  amendment  essentially  what  now  is 
S.  2.59.  At  least  he  indicated  that  he 
might  want  to  do  that  in  his  remarkf- 
earlier.  And  there  may  be  others  who 
want  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  hope 
they  would  be  germane,  although  that 
is  not  always  the  case  around  here.  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

I  would  like  tc  dispose  of  this  matter. 
The  majority  leader  has  indicated  that 
this  is  the  last  item  of  business  of  any 
important  magnitude  for  the  balance  of 
this  work  week  and  it  would  not  of- 
fend, I  am  sure,  many  of  us  if  we  can 
conclude  it  shortly. 

I  am  more  than  happy  m  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  briefly  while  this 
percolates  through  the  system.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
shortly  suggest  that  we  ought  to  ad- 
vance this  to  third  reading  and  vote  on 
it,  have  it  over  with,  if  nobody  wants 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Wh5'  do  not  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum?  Perhaps  my  friend  from 
Missouri,  my  friend  from  Texas,  the 
dlstinETuished  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
others  could  confer  a  little  bit  to  see 
what  we  ought  to  do  next.  I  think  this 
side  is  prepared  to  go  anead. 

I  sugrgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th-  assistant  legrislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  If  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.J.  Res.  75 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKI).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as 
though  in  morning  business  very  brief- 
ly on  a  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dixon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  460  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DEXON.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abserce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  present  status?  Are 
we  in  morning  business? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  first  request  that 
I  be  granted  what  time  I  might  need  for 
morning  business  for  a  brief  period  of 
time,  or  I  am  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendmnent  as  requested  by  the  leader 
of  Che  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  asked,  we  are  in  legislative 
business.  The  pending  legislative  item 
is  S.  347,  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator fl-om  Illinois,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  whether  or  not  he  thinks  it  would 
be    appropirate    for   me   to   offer   the 


amendment  that  we  have  discussed  at 
this  juncture. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Exon-Florio  amendment  by  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  this  le^latlon. 

We  are  prepared  to  take  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
Senator  make  whatever  comments  he 
wants  to  make  and  then  offer  the 
amendment.  The  manager  over  here  is 
prepared  to  take  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from  D- 
linois. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  section  721  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  trom  termi- 
nation) 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  a  simple,  noncontroverslal 
amendment. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  1988  as  part  of 
the  omnibus  trade  bill,  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Exon-Florio  law  which 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  Inves- 
tigate, and  if  necessary,  stop  a  foreign 
takeover  of  an  American  company 
when  the  transaction  is  determined  by 
the  President  to  threaten  the  national 
security. 

The  Exon-Florio  provisions  were 
drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  as  a  result  of  a 
negotiation  between  the  Senate  Com- 
merce and  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees. 

Following  the  lapse  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  in  October  1950.  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  deter- 
mined that  the  Exon-Florio  law  had 
also  lapsed.  While  there  are  grounds  to 
disagree  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's conclusion,  the  safest  thing  to 
do  at  this  point  would  be  to  explicitly 
exempt  the  Exon-Florio  law  f^m  the 
Defense  Production  Act  sunset  provi- 
sions. 

This  amendment  simply  makes  the 
Exon-Florio  law  among  the  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  which  do 
not  sunset. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  offer  trora  the  man- 
ager of  the  bin  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore.  Madam  President.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  at  this 
time  and  ask  for  its  inmiediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  r^td 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  E^ZON] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  10. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 


SBC.    .  EXEMPTION  FROM  TKiaOHATHm. 

Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  la  amended 
by  striking  "and  719"  and  inserting  "719.  and 
721." 
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Mr.    EXON.    Madam    President, 
amendment  is  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire about  the  state  of  the  record?  My 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator trom  Nebraska,  had  offered  the 
amendment  commonly  known  as  the 
Exon-Florio  amendment  and  the  man- 
agera  on  both  sides  were  prepared  to 
take  it.  I  am  now  advised  by  staff  that 
that  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  Is  that 
the  state  of  the  record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  are  prepared  to  vote 
on  that  amendment  at  any  time  the 
Chair  is  willing  to  call  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  in  our  deliberations  regarding 
the  Defense  Productions  Act,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  sec- 
tion 721,  the  Exon-Florio  provision.  As 
our  colleagues  know,  this  provision  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  by  which  the 
President  can  review  and,  when  appro- 
priate, block  proposed  takeovers  o*" 
American  companies  by  foreign  enti- 
ties if  those  takeovers  would  threaten 
the  national  security. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  look  closely  at  how 
this  administration  has  implemented 
the  Exon-Florio  provision.  In  particu- 
lar, in  my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Science  Subcommittee  I  looked 
at  how  the  administration  reviewed 
one  particular  case  that  would  have  a 
major  adverse  impact  on  one  of  our 
country's  leading  research  projects,  the 
Senuitech  research  consortium.  I  as 
not  pleased  with  what  I  saw.  In  this 
case,  at  least,  the  administration  paid 
little  attention  to  the  cumulative  im- 
pact that  this  acquisition  and  other  re- 
cent acquisitions  in  the  semiconductor 
equipment  industry  would  have  on  the 
ability  to  meet  defense  needs;  ignored 
the  fact  that  damaging  Sematech.  a 
project  which  receives  half  its  funding 
firom  the  Defense  Dei)artment  on  na- 
tional security  grounds,  also  would 
threaten  our  security;  approved  the 
sale  before  getting  firm,  written  guar- 
antees from  the  foreign  purchaser  that 
it  would  protect  Sematech's  intellec- 
tual property;  failed  to  inform 
Sematech  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  about  the  sale  when  it 
waa  flnt  proposed:  and  even  went  to 
the  extreme  of  forbidding  Government 
technical  experts  to  make  site  visits  to 
the  U.S.  company  and  to  Sematech.  It 
was  not  an  impressive  performance  by 
th«  executive  branch. 

Out  of  over  500  proposed  sales  re- 
vlewsd  since  Bzon-Florlo  became  law 
In  IMB,  the  President  has  blocked  only 
one.  Yet  many  of  these  cases  involved 
some  of  the  best  of  onr  Nation's  high- 
technology  firms.  At  a  time  when  the 
great  success  of  the  Patriot  missile  and 
oar  other  weapons  systems  shows  how 
important  advanced  technology  is  to 


our  national  defense,  the  loss  of  these 
American  firms  to  foreign  entities  is  a 
serious  matter.  It  is  especially  serious 
when  one  considers  that  these  foreign 
companies  and  countries  may  see  their 
national  interests  as  very  different 
from  ours.  Given  the  way  the  adminis- 
tration has  implemented  Exon-Florio, 
we  have  no  credible  guarantees  that 
these  foreign  entities  will  help  us  meet 
our  defense  needs.  Without  high-tech- 
nology firms,  and  without  research 
projects  such  as  Sematech,  we  will  lose 
the  American  technology  and  manufac- 
turing know-how  needed  to  build  new 
generations  of  weapons  such  as  the  Pa- 
triot. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
I  agree  on  two  points.  First,  our  top 
priority  now  must  be  to  reauthorize 
the  Exon-Florio  provision.  We  need 
this  important  law,  and  cannot  afford 
to  see  it  lapse  for  any  substantial  pe- 
riod of  time.  Absent  the  law,  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  likely  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  critical  issues. 

Second,  during  the  course  of  this 
year  we  need  to  explore  further  how 
the  administration  is  implementing 
the  law  and  how  they  could  do  better. 
This  process  of  exploration  may  very 
well  include  further  hearings  in  either 
the  Commerce  Committee  or  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  proc- 
ess of  exploration  could  lead  to  propos- 
als to  improve  the  guidance  that  Exon- 
Florio  gives  to  the  administration,  so 
that  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  is 
more  reliably  executed.  National  secu- 
rity and  access  to  the  technology  need- 
ed to  maintain  national  security  are 
subjects  that  are  too  important  to  ne- 
glect. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  on  these  two 
points.  My  highest  priority  now  is  to 
see  that  Exon-Florio  is  reauthorized 
and  reauthorized  soon,  so  that  we  are 
not  left  without  a  formal  process  for 
reviewing  these  proposed  takeovers. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
need  to  take  a  further  look  at  how  this 
important  law  is  being  implemented. 
As  I  have  said  before,  if  this  adminis- 
tration continues  to  pay  so  little  at- 
tention to  the  actual  effects  of  these 
foreign  acquisitions,  then  Congress 
may  very  well  reconsider  its  position 
on  this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee as  we  consider  these  issues. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  comments,  and  I  want 
to  add  that  I,  too,  look  forward  to 
working  together  on  these  issues  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  be  no  farther 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  10)  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  motdon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIKON.  Mr.  President,  for  the  ed- 
ification of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  now  advise  them  we  have 
achieved  an  accommodation  with  the 
administj-ation  and  others  on  the  other 
side  coqceming  this  legislation  now 
pending.  I  will  not  yet  announce  that 
accommodation  until  we  reduce  it  to 
writing.  But  I  wish  to  inform  Senators 
generally  that  it  appears  we  will  dis- 
pose of  this  by  some  reasonable  time 
this  afternoon. 

There  Is  a  remote  possibility  of  one 
rollcall.  There  is  a  possibility  there 
will  be  none,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  there  could  be  one  and  that  is  still 
an  issue  and  will  not  be  resolved  for  a 
brief  period  of  time.  But  I  think  my 
colleagues  can  understand  that  within 
the  next  30  to  40  minutes  I  could  make 
everything  known,  including  whether 
there  will  be  the  necessity  for  one  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DKON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  again  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate — 1  know  I  always  appreciate 
knowing  what  is  going  on  with  ref- 
erence to  pending  legislation — we  have 
achieved  an  acconunodation  between 
the  administration  and  the  managers 
with  reference  to  this  bill.  We  have  pre- 
pared, and  I  should  correct  myself  by 
saying  we  are  presently  preparing  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  subject 
to  approval  on  both  sides,  which  I  will 
have  in  band  shortly  and  will  read  for 
the  information  of  all  Senators.  I  ask 
them  to  have  their  staff  watching  to 
see  whether  they  have  any  problem 
with  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  wfll  shortly  propound. 

There  will  possibly  be,  and  in  fact  we 
expect  there  will  be,  one  rollcall  unless 
it  is  otherwise  worked  out,  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senators  Dodd 
and  Bond  essentially  to  be  opposed  by 
Senator  Sarbanes. 

We  are  hoping  there  can  be  a  very 
tight  time  contraint  applied  to  that, 
but  that  depends  upon  the  individuals. 
The  proponents  have  agreed  on  a  very 
short  time  period.  It  depends  upon  the 
view  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  a  time  limit  and  how 
short  thut  might  be.  Other  than  that,  I 
think  I  can  report  excellent  progress 
and  the  probability  is  that  if  there  is  a 
rollcall  vote,  there  will  be  one  and  I 
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suppose  I  lean  in  favor  of  6(M0  there 
will  be  one  rollcall  vote  this  afternoon. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  that  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  has 
been  worked  out  over  the  last  several 
hours  between  administration  rep- 
resentatives, representatives  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  advocates  of  the  bill  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  only  further  amendment 
in  order  to  S.  347  be  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Dodd  and  Sen- 
ator Bond  dealing  with  export  financ- 
ing. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Dodd- 
Bond  amendment,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  third  reading  and  final  passage  of  S. 
347,  as  amended,  without  any  further 
action  or  debate. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  S.  347,  Senator  HEINZ  or  his  designee 
be  recognized  to  offer  the  text  of  S.  259 
with  the  fair  trade  in  financial  services 
language,  and  changing  the  expiration 
date  to  September  30,  1991,  on  which 
there  be  10  minutes  of  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  use  or  yielding  back  of 
time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  third  read- 
ing and  final  passage  of  the  original 
bill,  without  any  fuirther  action  or  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  would  inquire  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  fi"om  Dli- 
nois,  whether  the  Dodd  amendment 
that  he  is  speaking  about  is  the  amend- 
ment which  we  have  just  reviewed.  Is 
that  the  amendment  at  issue? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Dodd  amendment  to  be  the 
one  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator flrom  Connecticut  is  now  prepared 
to  offer.  Essentially,  it  is  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  Eximbank  to 
make  loans  for  military  sales. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  man- 
ager will  yield,  I  will  respond  to  my 
colleague  by  saying  that  the  amend- 
ment we  have  been  formerly  discussing 
is  the  amendment  that  I  intend  to 
offer. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So  it  is  as  we  were 
looking  at  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  As  we  were  looking  at  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  just  to  clarify— if  I 
may  have  the  manager's  attention — 
that  the  final  disposition,  if  the  Dodd- 
Bond  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
be  included.  If  it  were  adopted,  then 
the  Dodd-Bond  amendment  would  be  a 
part  of  the  final  product  as  described 
by  the  manager? 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  Dodd-Bond  amend- 
ment prevails,  it  will  be  part  of  S.  347. 
as  amended.  That  is  the  understanding 
of  all  parties. 

If  it  fails,  obviously,  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  without  that  amend- 
ment, will  be  the  form  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  with  the  Exon-Florio  amend- 
ment already  adopted. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate as  in  morning  business  for  a  period 
of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Hearing  none,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  466  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator li"om  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  just  this 
one  further  clarification  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  previously  pro- 
pounded by  this  Senator.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  ajnend- 
ments  or  motions  to  commit  be  in 
order  with  respect  to  Senator  Heinz' 
bill  referenced  in  this  consent  request. 
That  is  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  the  unanimous  consent 
to  be  approved  at  this  time.  I  suggest 
instead  that  we  go  ahead  with  the  Dodd 
ajnendment  and  we  vrlU  propound  this 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
on  the  Dodd  amendment.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator withdraws  his  request. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  trom  Connecticut. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  11 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Export- Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [*4r.  Dodd]. 
for  himself,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Lieberman, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  11. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; 
SEC.    EXPORT-IMFOirr  BANK  AUTBOHmr. 

Section  2(b)(6)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(l)X6))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  subpara- 
graph: 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  and  section  32  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  the  Bank  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  may  guarantee  or  insure  the 
commercial  sale  of  defense  articles  or  serv- 
ices to  any  country  which  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Japan, 
Israel,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  except 
that— 

"(i)  not  more  than  SI .000.000.000  of  the  loan 
and  guarantee  authority  available  to  the 
Bank  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the 
Bank  to  support  commercial  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  exclusive  of  any  support 
provided  by  the  Bank  under  subparagraph 
(B);  and 

"(li)  support  for  any  such  sale  may  only  be 
provided  if  the  Bank  determines  that  loan 
and  guarantee  authority  available  to  the 
Bank  in  the  year  of  the  sale  Is  in  excess  of 
requirements  for  commercial,  nonmilitary 
exports  for  that  year.". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  describe  what  this  amendment 
is  that  Senator  Bond  and  I  are  offering. 
It  is  not  a  new  amendment.  It  has  been 
modified  substantially.  Basically  it  is 
the  same  proposition  that  was  offered 
less  than  a  year  a«^o  on  other  legisla- 
tion that  was  adopted  by  this  body  and 
by  a  vote  of  some  16  to  5  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  It  then  went  to 
conference  with  the  House  and  did  not 
survive  the  conference.  So  we  are  back 
again  this  year  in  a  modified  fashion 
offering  similar  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  it  on 
this  bill,  on  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  because,  frankly.  It  deals  exactly 
with  the  question  of  industrial  base 
and  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  maintain  an  adequate  defense 
production  given  the  shrinking  budget 
base  in  this  country  and  inclination,  I 
suppose,  to  reduce  spending  in  those 
areas  generally  while  simultaneously 
our  NATO  allies  and  several  others  I 
will  mention  in  a  moment  are  still  in 
the  market  in  which  we  should  be  ac- 
tively competitive,  and  that  is  really 
what  this  is  all  about. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would  amend  the  U.S.  E2xport-Im- 
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port  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  U.S.  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  assist  U.S.  defense 
industries  in  meeting  the  competition 
it  faces  in  certain  foreign  markets. 
Specifically,  it  would  allow  the 
Exlmbank  to  establish  a  pilot  program, 
it  Is  a  pilot  program,  to  provide  sup- 
port for  commercial  sales  of  defense  ar- 
ticles or  services  to  members  of  NATO, 
Japan,  Israel,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. It  would  also  permit  the 
Elxlmbank  to  use  up  to  SI  billion  of  its 
annual  guarantee  authority  for  this 
purpose.  The  annual  guarantee  author- 
ity runs  between  S9  and  $10  billion. 
This  legislation  does  not  mandate  that 
SI  billion  of  that  guarantee  authority 
be  expended;  it  rather  says  it  "may  be" 
expended.  So  there  is  no  budgetary  im- 
pact of  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  such  a  program 
needed  at  this  time  and  why  on  this 
bill?  I  have  explained  this  is  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  defense  production  scarce 
dollars  and  a  competitive  market  in 
NATO  and  other  countries  that  are  al- 
most NATO  allies  or  close  allies  or  fall 
Into  the  category  of  nations  where 
there  is  competition  for  these  sales. 

Second,  despite  the  recent  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  Is 
fairly  clear,  I  think,  to  most  people 
that  the  new  international  order  which 
emerged  in  the  dismantling  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  seems  to  lower  the  demand,  in 
the  minds  of  some,  for  the  spending  of 
enormous  sums  of  dollars  on  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  and  very  costly  de- 
fense systems;  nor  can  the  current 
sorry  state  of  the  Federal  budget  sus- 
tain such  spending. 

Ironically,  the  result  is  these  charged 
circumstances  have  put  to  risk  the 
continued  viability  of  the  U.S.  defense 
Industry  as  it  is  currently  configured. 
Plant  closings  have  threatened  the 
livelihoods  of  millions  of  American 
workers  and  hold  out  the  grim  prospect 
of  economic  hardships  for  entire  com- 
munities across  this  country.  These  are 
the  veterans  of  the  cold  war.  Under- 
standably, corporate  planners  and 
strategists  throughout  the  industry 
have  attempted  to  adjust  to  the  new 
realities  of  less  U.S.  defense  spending 
by  seeking  out  alternative  commercial 
opportunities.  The  more  successful 
they  are  in  finding  commercial  alter- 
natives, the  greater  the  cushion  to 
companies  and  to  workers,  to  commu- 
nities, and  to  maintaining  an  indus- 
trial base  in  these  important  areas. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  what  our 
amendment  does  and  does  not  do.  With 
respect  to  Exlmbank  and  with  respect 
to  existing  procedures  for  ensuring 
that  U.S.  national  security  interests 
would  be  protected,  aside  from  waiving 
the  two  provisions  of  law  which  cast 
doubt  on  whether  Exlmbank  can  le- 
gally undertake  this  effort,  the  amend- 
ment in  no  way  alters  any  of  the  other 
safeguards  and  standards  sets  forth  in 
Exlmbank's   charter,   nor   would    this 


amemdment  require  the  Exlmbank  ap- 
prove any  and  all  requests  for  assist- 
ance— it  says  "may"  not  "shall" — 
without  regard  to  the  commercial 
soundness  of  the  sale  or  its  national  se- 
curity implications.  The  Government 
review  and  licensing  requirements 
which  currently  apply  to  the  export  of 
defense  equipment  and  services  would 
contiuue  to  apply  to  Exlmbank-as- 
sisted  defense  exports. 

Mr.  President,  nor  is  it  our  intention 
that  this  program  should  come  at  the 
expense  of  other  Exlmbank  activities. 
In  order  to  reassure  the  traditional  cli- 
ents of  the  bank;  namely,  nondefense 
exporters,  that  is  not  our  intention.  We 
have  specifically  included  an  annual 
cap  on  the  level  of  guarantee  authority 
that  can  be  used  during  this  pilot  phase 
of  the  program.  Since  Eximbank  has 
historically  never  come  close  to  ex- 
hausting its  $9  billion  or  more  in  an- 
nual authority,  there  is  clearly  ample 
room  for  the  Eximbank  to  undertake 
this  new  intiative. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  authorize  this 
very  modest  expansion  in  Eximbank 
activities  to  provide  some  measure  of 
Government  support  to  the  U.S.  de- 
fense industries  as  it  grapples  with  the 
enormous  challenges  of  the  coming 
decade.  In  my  view,  Eximbank  can  and 
should  play  a  full  role  in  assisting 
these  industries  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. 

There  is  the  question  that  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  offered  by  our  indus- 
tries are  top  of  the  line  and  highly 
sought  after  by  other  governments,  but 
they  are  very  expensive,  and  to  be  at- 
traotive  to  foreign  purchasers,  they 
must  be  accompanied  from  time  to 
time  by  financing  packages  as  attrac- 
tive as  those  offered  by  our  competi- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you,  our 
competitors  offer  a  very  attractive 
package  with  major  governmental  in- 
centives. We  go  through  experience 
after  experience  where  major  allies  of 
ours  use  some  of  the  most  extensive 
support  systems  in  order  to  see  to  it 
that  their  industries  receive  the  most 
attractive  packages  as  they  compete 
for  sales  in  NATO  countries. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  it  is 
only  proper,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  be  competitive  at  all,  to  be  able  to 
offer  some  incentives  and  some  sup- 
port, and  we  wanted  to  introduce  it 
with  this  pilot  program.  There  is  little 
dispute  that  most  foreign  competitors 
have  available  to  them  well-estab- 
lished, official  guarantees  in  loan  pro- 
grams that  improve  their  prospects  for 
capturing  sales. 

In  most  cases,  this  is  done  by  the 
very  agency  that  provides  credits  and 
guarantees  to  nondefense  exporters. 
However,  since  the  early  1970's, 
Eximbank  has  generally  declined  to  as- 
sist U.S.  exporters  of  defense  articles 
and  services  both  as  a  matter  of  law 
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and  policy.  Legislative  efforts  on  my 
behalf  and  others  over  the  last  several 
years  to  alter  that  policy  have  imtll 
now  mat  resistance  by  Elximbank  and 
by  certain  U.S.  Government  agencies, 
althougfi  I  must  say  some  have  been 
sympathetic  to  the  change. 

And,  by  the  way,  this  amendment  we 
are  offering,  I  believe,  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration.  They  have 
a  proposal  that  Is  virtually  identical  to 
this  that  they  may  be  offering  at  some 
later  date.  So  rather  than  some  of  the 
opposition  we  saw  a  year  ago  today,  we 
are  receiving  very  good  support  from 
the  administration  on  this  change. 

Mr.  president,  this  amendment  is 
very  similar,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set, to  a  provision  that  Senator  Bond 
and  I  offered  to  a  Banking  Committee 
bill  last  year.  That  provision  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  5  during  consideration  of  S.  2927, 
a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  That  bill 
subsequently  passed  the  Senate  with- 
out opposition.  But  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, as  I  mentioned,  in  conference,  in- 
cluding administration  opposition,  the 
provision  never  became  law. 

Since  last  October  when  this  matter 
was  last  considered,  it  appears  that  the 
administration  has  had  a  change  of 
heart.  I  believe  that  the  administration 
now  supports  the  use  of  Eximbank 
guarantiees  to  assist  defense-related  ex- 
ports. 

In  drafting  the  pending  amendment, 
we  attempted  to  take  into  account  con- 
cerns raised  last  year  during  consider- 
ation of  our  proposal.  For  exajnple,  our 
amendment  incorporates  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  Exlmbank  during 
discussions  and  includes  suggestions 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  offered  an 
amendment  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
the  one  we  are  offering  today.  We  also 
believe  this  version  would  allay  any 
fears  that  the  traditional  users  of  the 
Eximbank  may  have  that  they  will  be 
crowded  out  by  Exlmbank's  efforts  to 
assist  defense  exporters. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  long  overdue  and  con- 
tains sufficient  safegruards  to  ensure 
that  the  Eximbank  can  play  a  critical 
role  in  assisting  our  defense  industries 
while  not  crowding  out  commercial  ex- 
porters to  compete  and  not  be  forced  to 
compete  with  one  hand  tied  behind  its 
back  during  this  particularly  difficult 
economic  adjustment  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  point 
out,  and  I  want  to  emphasize,  that  we 
are  very  narrowly  limiting  the  coun- 
tries that  can  receive  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance. It  is  NATO,  it  is  Israel,  it  is 
Japan,  Kew  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  oppose  any 
amendment  that  would  try  to  expand 
the  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
allow  defense  articles  to  be  sold  in  de- 
veloping countries.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  mlBtake  and  be  harmful.  But  to  at 
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least  compete  with  our  NATO  allies 
and  with  Israel,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  seems  only  appropriate. 

So  on  this  particular  bill,  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  when  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  adjustments,  I 
feel  this  legrislation  is  appropriate  and 
proper  and  needed  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  some  of  these  areas,  maintain 
production  lines;  maintain  research 
and  development,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reducing  spending  in  some  of 
these  areas  so  that  we  do  not  look  back 
and  wish  that  we  had  been  more  com- 
petitive in  more  markets  and  some  of 
these  industries  would  have  been  able 
to  maintain  that  human  intelligence 
cvu"b,  the  expertise,  the  background 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
particular  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut  in  proposing 
this  amendment. 

We  in  this  body  spend  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  talking  about  and  passing 
legislation  intended  to  make  U.S.  com- 
panies more  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  and  ensuring 
that  they  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage 
when  they  compete  against  foreign 
companies.  Given  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  world  marketplace,  this  is 
a  very  Important  goal  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue,  and  I  think  this 
amendment  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  that. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  will 
serve  to  help  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant exporting  sectors  to  remain  com- 
petitive by  removing  an  existing  dis- 
advantage. Currently,  American  de- 
fense companies  which  are  competing 
for  international  sales  against  foreign 
companies  are  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage when  it  comes  to  financing.  In  an 
effort  to  sweeten  their  offer,  companies 
ft-om  France,  Japan,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Canada  can  all  go  to  their  na- 
tion's Elxport-Import  Bank  for 
concessional  financing.  American  com- 
panies do  not  have  that  option. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out. 
as  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  al- 
ready has,  that  this  amendment  has 
been  carefully  drafted  to  ensure  that  fi- 
nancing will  go  only  to  our  closest  al- 
lies, not  to  third  world  nations,  and 
that  the  current  process  for  approving 
a  foreign  military  sale  will  remain  in 
place. 

Now  my  colleagues  I  see  have  re- 
ceived, courtesy  of  our  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  printed  February  16,  1991,  f^om  a 
former  senior  staffer  of  the  Elxi>ort-Im- 
port  Bank,  which  raises  some  concerns 
about  financing  of  defense  exports  to 
third  world  countries.  The  article  also 
may  raise  some  legitimate  concerns— 
indeed,  it  does — but  they  are  all  Irrele- 


vant to  the  proposal  that  is  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Actually,  the  letter, 
if  the  Senator  will  read  it  very  care- 
fully, makes  reference  to  a  period  of 
time  when  we  used  the  Eximbank  to  fi- 
nance military  sales  to  Australia  and 
to  Britain,  which  of  course  are  two  of 
the  very  countries  that  are  permitted 
under  this  amendment.  The  author  of 
that  letter  points  out  what  he  sees  as 
the  dangers  of  doing  that.  The  letter  is 
premised  not  on  the  sales  to  the  less 
developed  countries  but  on  the  very 
sales  that  are  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  the  issue.  I  just  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  be  clear  that  this  letter  is  not 
limited  in  its  focus,  as  the  Senator  has 
just  indicated,  and  in  fact  uses  as  its 
focus  the  sales  to  Australia  and  to 
Great  Britain  which  occurred  some  25 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
Eximbank  could  be  used  to  finance 
military  sales  to  such  countries. 

(Mr.  LIEBERMAN  assumed  the 
chair). 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  for  the  explanation.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  in  this  letter  are.  No.  1, 
that  the  use  of  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing would  squeeze  out  nondefense 
exports.  And  there  is  an  addition  to  the 
amendment  which  explicitly  provides 
that  support  for  any  such  sale  may 
only  be  provided  if  the  bank  deter- 
mines that  loan  and  guarantee  author- 
ity available  to  the  bank  in  the  year  of 
the  sale  is  in  excess  of  requirements  for 
commercial,  nonmilitary  exports  for 
that  year.  As  I  read  the  letter — and  ob- 
viously my  colleague  will  place  what- 
ever interpretation  he  wishes  on  it — he 
goes  down  to  list  the  horrors  of  the 
debts  that  were  piled  upon  Egypt;  he 
talks  about  exports  to  Ghana;  and  how 
terrible  it  is  to  sell  military  equipment 
to  most  developing  countries,  where 
the  military  equipment  will  not  gen- 
erate the  funds  to  pay  for  the  loans 
which  have  been  given. 

What  we  are  saying  here,  by  limiting 
this  amendment  to  the  NATO  countries 
and  a  few  others  which  clearly  are  our 
allies,  many  of  whom  are  engagred  with 
us  at  this  very  moment  in  the  activi- 
ties in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  are  saying  that  we  will  re- 
main competitive  in  providing  export 
financing  to  companies  who  are  en- 
gaged in  selling  to  our  allies  who  are 
working  with  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  BOND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  point  out,  as  well, 
one  of  the  problems  with  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Hamilton  is  he  fails  to  make 
any  reference  to  what  occurred  after 


the  adoption  of  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank.  And  that  was,  there  has  been  a 
whole  variety  of  legislation  adopted 
that  would  preclude  the  very  activities 
that  have  been  raised  by  our  distin- 
guished fHend  fl-om  Maryland.  The 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  requirement 
and  a  whole  different  budget  process 
that  is  in  place,  all  of  that  has  been  In 
place  since  the  adoption  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  legislation  in  1964. 

So.  the  very  concerns  that  are  raised 
in  this  letter  have  been  accommodated 
and  dealt  with  by  legislation  that  was 
adopted  subsequently.  So  those  con- 
cerns and  objections  have  been  met  and 
addressed  and  I  make  that  point  as 
well  to  the  argument  raised. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  coUea^e 
from  Connecticut.  I  believe  he  states 
his  point  very  well.  We  believe  that 
this  letter  is  irrelevant.  I  am  sure  my 
colleague  ftom  Maryland  will  have 
other  views  to  express  on  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
will  just  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BOND.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Obviously  when  I 
get  up  to  speak  I  will  quote  the  letter 
and  then  Members  will  be  able  to  make 
their  own  judgments  about  the  thrust 
of  the  letter,  but  I  only  point  out  that 
in  the  second  paragraph  he  points  out 
that  the  bank  authorized  loans  of  $134 
million  to  flnance  military  sales  to 
Australia  and  $110  million  for  such 
sales  to  Britain.  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  there  have  been  articles  that 
expose  this  thing,  and  that  is  when  we 
put  restraints  upon  it. 

So  the  very  practice  that  is  going  to 
be  permitted  under  this  amendment  is 
a  practice  that  was  criticized  in  this 
letter.  But  I  am  going  to,  obviously, 
read  it  into  the  Record  and  each  Mem- 
ber will  make  his  or  her  own  Judgment 
as  to  its  import. 

Mr.  BOND.  We  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  our  colleague  f^m  Maryland. 
We  are  sorry  he  does  not  view  the  let- 
ter as  we  do. 

Basically,  for  my  colleagues  who  may 
want  to  read  the  letter,  I  suggest  that 
in  reading  that  letter  they  consider 
that  the  points  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  wrote  it  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  16.  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  other  legislation  controlling 
exports  of  defense  items  and  also  by 
specific  limitation  in  this  measure 
which  will  allow  the  bank  to  deal  only 
with  NATO  and  other  strong,  developed 
country  allies,  as  well  as  ensuring  that 
exporVimport  financing  for  defense 
items  does  not  squeeze  out  the  bank's 
financing  of  commercial  sales. 

To  get  to  the  basic  reason  for  this 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  we  can  all 
cite  many  cases  In  which  American 
jobs  have  been  lost.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  here,  American  Jobs 
lost  because  competitive  financing  was 
not  available. 
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Let  me  cite  an  example.  In  1985,  Tur- 
key announced  its  intention  to  pur- 
chase more  than  1,000  armored  combat 
vehicles.  The  contract  was  eventually 
awarded  to  the  FMC  Corp.  at  a  San 
Jose,  CA,  location,  as  a  joint  venture 
with  a  Turkish  company.  However, 
when  FMC  went  to  its  banks  to  secure 
financing  for  the  deal  it  was  unable  to 
obtain  competitive  financing.  Of 
course,  Elxport-Import  Bank  financing 
was  not  available  at  the  time  so  FMC 
was  forced  to  look  to  Europe.  FMC 
eventually  found  financing  in  Europe 
supported  by  the  export/import  banks 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Because  of  this  support,  FMC 
was  forced  to  move  a  large  part  of  the 
production  work  to  these  countries. 
Jobs  that  almost  certainly  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  retained  in  California 
went  abroad  simply  because  this  coun- 
try would  not  provide  Exim  financing. 

A  second  example  also  happens  to  in- 
volve Turkey.  It  arose  in  1987  when  the 
Turkish  Government  issued  a  proposal 
for  a  mobile  radar  for  a  ground-based 
defense  system.  Westinghouse  was  a  fi- 
nalist in  the  program  along  with 
Thomson.  CSF  of  France.  Thomson  of- 
fered an  attractive  financing  package 
including  a  10-year  grace  period  and  a 
3.5-percent  interest  rate.  Westinghouse 
was  unable  to  obtain  similar  financing 
in  the  United  States.  It  decided,  there- 
fore, to  shift  a  significant  portion  of  its 
planned  production  to  Canada  in  order 
to  obtain  Canadian  Government  financ- 
ing. Eventually  the  French  company 
was  awarded  the  contract  anyhow. 
Westinghouse  officials  attribute  their 
loss  to  the  financing  troubles  and  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  get  financing 
fi-om  the  U.S.  Exlmbank. 

At  this  time  when  we  are  scaling 
back  on  our  defense  purchases,  when 
we  are  worried  about  our  defense  indus- 
trial base — ajid  I  can  assure  Senators 
that  we  in  Missouri  are  worried  about 
that  and  I  know  many  other  States 
have  the  same  problem,  ensuring  we 
maintain  the  top  quality  production 
that  American  workers  have  developed 
in  defense — it  only  makes  sense  to  give 
our  defense  Industry,  and  the  skilled 
workers  employed  there,  every  tool 
possible  to  make  them  competitive  in 
the  International  marketplace. 

As  the  Pentagon  buys  fewer  and 
fewer  products,  international  sales  will 
become  more  and  more  important  to 
the  continued  health  of  our  defense 
companies. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  or  any  other 
Senator  who  supports  this  measure  is 
In  favor  of  indiscriminate  weapons 
sales  to  any  country  without  limit. 
Certainly,  we  are  not.  That  is  not  the 
proposal  that  we  have  before  us.  This 
measure  has  been  carefully  crafted  to 
assure  that  financing  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  our  close  and  long-term  al- 
lies. NATO  countries,  Israel,  and  Aus- 
tralia are  some  examples.  The  amend- 
ment will  have  no  impact  on  the  long- 


term  prohibition  on  Exlmbank  financ- 
ing of  defense  sales  to  third  world  na- 
tions. 

I  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  provision  will  not  alter  the 
current  process  for  considering  sales  of 
military  equipment.  As  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  has  already  pointed 
out.  the  existing  system  under  which 
sales  are  screened  and  approved  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  with 
congressional  oversight  would  not  be 
affected  at  all.  The  only  change  will  be 
the  added  involvement  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  making  a  financial  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular 
deal  is  viable — the  same  decision  they 
now  make  on  nonmilitary  deals. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  during  the 
President's  day  recess  I  traveled  back 
to  my  home  State  of  Missouri.  I  met 
with  some  of  the  40.000  defense  workers 
in  my  State.  Needless  to  say,  they  are 
very  proud,  and  rightfully  so,  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  they 
have  made  to  our  efforts  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  They  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  fine  products  they  produce  are  now 
protecting  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf.  Despite  their 
pride,  however,  they  all  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  long-term  viability  of 
the  companies  for  which  they  work. 
This  is  not  surprising  given  the  fact 
that  almost  10.000  of  their  colleagues  in 
my  State  alone  have  lost  their  jobs 
over  the  past  year. 

The  men  and  women  I  talked  to  un- 
derstood that  their  jobs  are  tied  in 
large  part  to  foreign  sales,  to  foreig-n 
sales  to  our  strong  allies.  They  realize 
that  U.S.  companies  must  sell  military 
products  to  our  allies  if  our  defense 
companies  are  to  stay  healthy.  They 
told  me.  again  and  again,  of  the  need  to 
win  sales  to  countries  such  as  Korea, 
Switzerland.  Spain,  and  Italy,  because, 
as  they  pointed  out,  these  products  will 
either  be  made  in  Missouri  or  they  will 
be  made  in  London  and  Paris  and  in 
other  NATO  countries. 

If  we  are  to  keep  a  defense  industrial 
base,  if  we  are  to  keep  those  workers 
productively  and  profitably  employed 
in  doing  what  they  do  best,  then  w^ 
have  to  provide  them  the  same  kind  of 
assistance  from  our  Government  that 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  France  pro- 
vide their  companies  involved  in  de- 
fense production. 

This  amendment  is  simply  one  tool 
to  help  ensure  we  keep  jobs  in  this 
country  rather  than  losing  them  to  the 
Exlmbank  financing  of  companies  in 
Europe.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz]. 

Mr.  HEmz.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Dodd  and  Bond  amend- 
ment, and  of  course  I  recognize  it.  It  is 
an    amendment    that    was    considered 
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during  the  course  of  our  discussion  last 
year  in  the  Banking  Committee  on  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  I  say  I  recog- 
nize it  because  one  of  its  key  provi- 
sions are  mine.  That  is  to  say.  an  origi- 
nal Dodd-Bond  amendment  was  offered 
which  I  opposed  because  I  took  the  po- 
sition then,  as  I  do  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple now.  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  not  be  used  for  arms  sales, 
even  to  NATO  countries;  that  it  would 
be  best  that  those  exports  were  fi- 
nanced {>£  any  other  military  sale  is  fi- 
nanced. 

So  I  offered  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee to  make  sure  that  normal  com- 
mercial sales,  which  are  what  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  finances,  would  be 
protected.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  provided  priority  for  commercial 
sales  in  the  event  the  Export-Import 
Bank  decided  and  was  given  the  au- 
thority to  provide  financing  for  sales  of 
military  items  to  authorized  destina- 
tions in  NATO— that  those  would  not 
ever  be  at  the  expense  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial sales,  from  one  conunercial 
customer  to  another. 

That  amendment  lost  on  a  close  vote. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  in- 
corporated my  amendment  into  the 
text  of  his  amendment  today,  and  I 
commend  him  for  doing  so.  It  is  his 
last  paragraph,  which  reads: 

Support  for  any  such  sale  may  only  be  pro- 
vided if  the  Bank  determines  that  loan  and 
guarantee  authority  available  to  the  Bank  in 
the  year  of  the  sale  Is  In  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements for  commercial  nonmilitary  ex- 
ports for  that  year. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  very  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous statement  that  says  that 
commercial,  nonmilitary  exports  will 
get  priority.  If  there  are  excess  re- 
sources, they  can  be  used  for  military 
purposes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion of  meeting  myself  coming  the 
other  way  because,  frankly,  I  had  not 
been  enthusiastic  about  the  underlying 
proposition.  In  the  article  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  referred  to, 
the  New  York  Times  article  entitled 
"Don't  Use  Export- Import  Bank  for 
Arms  Sales,"  I  find  myself  in  continu- 
ing sympathy  with  many  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  one 
that  resonates  most  with  me  is  the 
point  that  there  is  a  risk  in  using 
Exlmbank  resources  for  this  purpose 
and  thai,  is  taking  on  the  risk  of  fi- 
nancing nonproductive  military  ex- 
ports, along  with  the  associated  risk  of 
subsequent  political  backlash. 

So  I  cannot  muster  a  lot  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  But  at  the  same  time.  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  fight  it 
tooth  and  nail.  I  am  willing  to  take  it 
to  conforence.  which  I  think  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  expeditious  course  for 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  face  a  very  fun- 
damental judgment.  What  is  being  pro- 
posed is  prospectively  a  fundamental 
reorientation  of  the  focus  of  the 
Eximbank  programs. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  withhold  for  just  a  second? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  At  the  request  of 
my  dear  friend,  I  will  be  happy. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  so  that  I  might  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  do  yield,  Mr. 
President. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  only  fur- 
ther amendment  in  order  to  S.  347  be 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
third  reading  and  final  passage  of  S. 
247,  as  amended,  without  any  further 
action  or  debate. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  S.  347.  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania or  his  designee  be  recognized 
to  introduce  for  immediate  consider- 
ation a  bill  which  is  the  text  of  S.  259 
with  the  fair  trade  and  financial  serv- 
ices language  and  changing  the  expira- 
tion date  to  September  30,  1991,  on 
which  there  would  be  10  minutes  of  de- 
bate to  be  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form;  that  no  amendments  or  motions 
to  commit  be  in  order  in  relation  to 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  that  following  the  use  or 
yielding  back  of  time,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  third  reading  and  final  passage 
of  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania without  any  further  action  or 
debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  that  will  be 
the  order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
had  begun  to  observe,  the  amendment 
before  us  presents  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  very  clear.  I  think,  and  basic 
judgment;  and  that  is  whether  Exim 
credits  should  be  used  to  flnance  the 
sale  of  defense  articles  and  services. 

Prospectively,  this  has  the  potential 
of  being  a  fundamental  reorientation  in 
the  focus  of  Eximbank  programs  and  I 
for  one  believe  that  the  Eximbank  pro- 
grams should  not  be  used  to  finance 
military  sales. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  one  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut last  year  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee at  a  markup  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  which,  incidentally,  is  not 
the  act  that  covers  this  area  of  activ- 
ity. It  was.  as  he  noted,  adopted  in  the 


committee  on  a  divided  vote  and  taken 
to  conference  but  did  not  come  out  of 
the  conference.  We  now  have  an  effort 
to  add  it  here  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  which  also  does  not  deal  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment. 

I  simply  make  the  point  that  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  pro- 
posal. We  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
have  a  full-scale  hearing  and  examina- 
tion of  whether  it  is  wise  policy, 
whether  it  is  sensible  to  make  this  de- 
parture in  order  to  allow  the  Eximbank 
now  to  undertake  this  financing  of  de- 
fense articles. 

We  have  heard  that  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  shifting  its  position 
in  order  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
this  to  happen.  But  that  fundamental 
shift  in  policy  has  not  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  no  hearings  have 
been  held  on  whether  this  represents  a 
wise  thing  to  do. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  op- 
pose this  amendment.  First  of  all,  as  I 
have  just  indicated,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  this  kind  of  change,  there  ought 
to  be  a  set  of  hearings  in  which  we  can 
hear  the  pros  and  cons  of  it  and  have  a 
chance  to  examine  very  carefully  the 
import  of  this  change,  particularly 
when  in  the  past  there  was  a  time  in 
the  making  of  national  policy  when  be- 
cause such  use  of  financing  was  per- 
mitted we,  in  effect,  changed  the  pol- 
icy. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  emerges  in 
a  sense  for  the  first  time  historically. 
It  was  here  before,  and  at  that  time  a 
different  judgment  was  made.  The 
practice  was  going  on  and  the  judg- 
ment was  made  that  the  practice  ought 
not  to  go  on. 

Now  we  have  an  amendment  which 
seeks  to  permit  the  practice  and,  of 
course,  as  I  say,  we  are  dealing  with  it 
here  on  the  floor  without  having  had 
the  sort  of  hearings  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  behind  or  precede  any  change  of 
this  sort. 

The  Eximbank,  as  we  all  know,  is  im- 
portant in  financing  the  export  of  U.S. 
commercial  products.  We,  of  course, 
are  anxious  to  do  that.  It  has  not  en- 
gaged in  recent  years  in  financing  mili- 
tary goods  or  services.  We  now 
confront  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  a  shift  in  that  policy. 

In  fact,  for  now  more  than  20  years 
the  Eximbank  has  been  prohibited  from 
financing  military  sales  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  has  as  a  matter  of 
practice  or  policy  refrained  from  pro- 
viding such  support  for  developed  coun- 
tries, thereby  enabling  it  to  focus  its 
resources  on  commercial  exixjrt  financ- 
ing. 

One  argument  which  will  be  made — 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  argument — is 
that  the  Eximbank  has  not  fully  used 
all  of  the  financing  resources  that  are 
available  to  it.  and  therefore,  having 
failed  to  do  so,  at  least  some  of  that 
gap,  if  not  all  of  it,  should  be  picked  up 
by  financing  military  sales. 


Of  course,  one  answer  is  we  really 
need  them  to  push  harder  in  financing 
commercial  sales.  In  fact,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  demand  for  such  sales 
will  increase  dramatically  with  the 
evolving  of  free  markets  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  return  of  free  market  econo- 
mies in  Latin  America,  their  new  and 
significant  opportunities  for  American 
suppliers,  but  they  will  need  the  sup- 
port of  the  Eximbank  in  order  to  do  it. 

So  you  have  a  situation  in  which  I 
think  a  reasonable  argument  can  be 
made  that  while  not  all  of  its  guaran- 
tee authority  available  in  the  past  has 
been  fully  used,  obviously  those  re- 
sources are  not  unlimited,  and  there 
are  opportunities  now  for  their  utiliza- 
tion. 

That  is  the  direction,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  which  we  ought  to  be  pushing 
the  bank.  In  fact,  that  is  the  area  of 
the  banks  expertise.  The  bank  has  no 
exjpertise  in  the  financing  of  military 
sales.  The  basic  judgment  on  whether 
military  sales  ought  to  take  place  is 
essentially  not  a  commercial  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  security-foreign  policy 
judgment,  which  is  not  an  area  of  com- 
petence or  expertise  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  cited  a 
letter  which  I  have  ha^  distributed 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
about  a  week  ago.  It  is  one  of  those, 
from  my  perspective,  happy  coinci- 
dences that  this  letter  arrived,  and  for- 
tunately I  happened  to  notice  it. 

The  reason  the  letter  came  in  appar- 
ently is  it  was  the  author's  concern  be- 
cause he  understood  the  administra- 
tion was  thinking  of  shifting  position. 
But  it  in  effect  antlcii)ates  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  before  us,  and  I  want 
to  now  make  reference  to  that  letter 
and  quote  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
"  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  This  is  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  I  do  not  know,  Albert  H. 
Hamilton,  who  says  at  the  very  outset 
that  he  was  a  senior  staff  employee  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  trom  1964 
until  1987,  and  expressing  his  concern 
by  reports  that  the  administration  is 
considering  requiring  the  bank  to  re- 
vert to  financing  exports  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  and  services.  He  says 
his  concern: 

stems  from  the  bank's  experience  in  the  fis- 
cal years  1966  through  1968,  when  It  was  made 
a  major  participant  in  the  export  of  weapons. 
In  part  because  of  budget  constraints  caused 
by  the  Vietnam  war,  and  in  part  because  of 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  then. 

Of  course,  we  now  face  budget  con- 
straints. We  face  balance-of-payments 
problems.  We  face  defense  cutbacks 
which  are  impacting  on  defense  produc- 
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tlon.  And  I  must  say  to  my  colleagrues 
we  experience  those  In  my  State  just  as 
tbey  are  experienced  in  other  States. 
So  the  real  question  here  is  on  this 
basic  issue  of  whether  you  think  the 
Eximbank  ought  to  be  used  to  flnance 
the  sale  of  arms. 

The  letter  goes  on  and  says: 

In  flscal  year  1966,  tbe  bank  authorized 
loans  of  JIM  million  to  finance  military 
sales  to  Australia.  SllO  million  for  such  sales 
to  Britain,  and  $237  million  for  weapons  sales 
to  "miscellaneous  countries,"  not  otherwise 
specified. 

During  the  following  12  months  the 
comparable  figures  were  $159  million  to 
Australia— that  was  compared  to  $110 
million  the  year  before— $435  million  to 
Britain — compared  to  $110  million— and 
$353  million  to  miscellaneous  coun- 
tries. Then  he  points  out  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  figures  dropped. 

He  says: 

The  drop  to  zero  in  fiscal  year  1968  resulted 
from  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  derived  from  interviews  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  who  were  elated 
that  they  had  been  able  to  tap  into  the 
bank's  resources  to  flnance  these  exports, 
limiting  their  department's  role  to  a  repay- 
ment eruarantee  of  the  bank's  loans. 

The  articles  provoked  extended  congres- 
sional hearlngrs— 

Extended  congressional  hearings. 

I  repeat  again  we  have  had  no  hear- 
ings on  this  issue.  It  was  first  brought 
up  as  an  amendment  in  the  markup 
last  summer  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  and  it  is  now  back  before  us. 
But  there  have  been  no  hearings,  none 
In  the  course  of  considering  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Ebcport-Import  Bank  or  any  leg- 
islation specifically  applying  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  letter  goes  on: 
where  the  technique  was  referred  to  as 
"back-door  financing"  and  an  evasion  of  the 
appropriations  process.  The  result  of  these 
hearings  was  legislation  in  March  1968  which 
imposed  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  weapons 
sales  to  developing  countries,  followed  that 
October— 

This  is  October  1968— 
by  Public  Law  90-269  which  imposed  an  out- 
right ban  on  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
of  military  equipment  sales  to  developing 
countries. 

Much,  of  course,  has  changed  since 
1968,  as  the  letter  points  out,  including 
the  development  of  a  more  serious  Fed- 
eral budget  crisis.  In  fact,  the  bank's 
authority  for  dealing  with  the  export 
of  commercial  products  is  not  keeping 
up  with  the  amount  of  exports. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be 
made  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  these 
credits  for  the  exporters  of  commercial 
goods,  even  though  the  bank  in  past 
years  has  not  utilized  them,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  are  required  to 
score  matters  for  purposes  of  budget 
impact. 

Now,  in  effect  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen here  is  the  Defense  Department 
will  provide  financing  for  the  sale  of 
military  articles  and  services  with  re- 


spect to  resources  provided  to  the  De- 
fense Department  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  addition  now  they  will  find  other  fi- 
nancing for  military  articles  and  serv- 
ices in  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  know  my  colleague  who  has  offered 
the  amendment  makes  a  point  of  the 
countries  to  which  it  pertains,  but  I 
predict  now  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  next  step  they  will  face — 
and  I  predict  it  with  great  assurance 
because  it  apparently  is  not  going  to 
happen  today,  but  it  might  well  have 
happened  today— is  the  Members  will 
be  coming,  offering  other  countries  to 
be  put  into  the  list  so  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  money  can  be  used  to  fi- 
nance military  weapons  and  sales. 

The  real  question  is  are  we  going  to 
keep  the  Export-Import  Bank  commit- 
ted to  what  has  been  its  clearly  defined 
objective  in  the  past,  an  objective 
whioh  is  very  important  to  our  na- 
tional interests,  and  objective  which  if 
realized  will  strengthen  our  competi- 
tiveoess  in  the  international  world 
economy,  provide,  as  it  were,  jobs 
through  the  export  market  in  the  last- 
ing sector  of  the  production  of  civilian 
goods?  Are  we  going  to  move  it  over 
into  providing  financing  for  military 
articles? 

One  of  the  dangers,  of  course,  is  you 
finance  military  articles,  and  then  if 
the  payments  cannot  be  met.  you  get  a 
national  security-foreign  policy  argu- 
ment for  excusing  the  debt. 

That  should  not  come  as  any  surprise 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  because  we 
just  did  that  with  respect  to  Egypt  in 
this  body  to  the  tune  of  close  to  $7  bil- 
lion. 

So,  what  is  happening  now  is  you  are 
going  to  put  an  assignment  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  which  is  completely 
outside  of  its  area  of  competence.  I 
mean  this  is  an  institution  that  ana- 
lyzes commercial  sales,  and  makes 
judgments  with  respect  to  direct  loans 
and  guarantees  that  pertain  to  com- 
mercial sales. 

Military  equipment  does  not  gen- 
erate cash-flow  for  debt  service.  The  fi- 
nancing of  such  exports  cannot  be 
based  on  commercial  considerations, 
which  are  the  considerations  that  gov- 
erned heretofore  for  more  than  the  last 
20  years  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  think — there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind — that  if  you  once  permit  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  support  military 
exports  to  this  list  of  countries,  there 
will  be  pressures  to  make  the  program 
available  to  other  countries,  as  well.  It 
will  be  inevitable.  It  may  well  be  dif- 
ficult to  resist.  It  constitutes  an  open 
invitation  to  every  country. 

Given  all  the  other  pressures,  the 
budget  pressures  that  affect  the  re- 
sources available  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  balance  of  payments 
pres«ures,  countries  will  say.  "Are  we 
not  as  much  a  friend  as  the  country 
that  is  on  the  list?  We  want  to  be  on 
the  list.  We  want  to  be  on  the  list,  as 


well."  Por  that,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  tremetidous  demand. 

It  is  true  the  amendment  as  written 
provides  some  protection  on  the  com- 
mercial side  by  making  this,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  residual.  But  I  think  over 
time,  the  dynamics  for  the  expansion 
of  this  program,  both  to  countries  and 
in  amotmt,  will  be  very  strong,  and 
may  well  be  irresistable. 

So  the  basic  question  comes  down  to 
whether  you  want  to  now  take  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  which  has  been  per- 
forming a  very  important  service,  and 
without  a  full  set  of  hearings,  and  put 
it  into  the  business  of  financing  arms 
sales.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
does.  It  moves  it  into  the  financing  of 
arms  sales. 

We  have  a  system  for  financing  arms 
sales.  It  works  its  way  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  It  therefore  re- 
ceives the  scrutiny  in  the  Congress 
that  the  appropriations  process  re- 
quires, and  it  enables  foreign  policy 
and  security  and  economic  judgments 
to  be  m»de  as  to  whether  that  financ- 
ing ought  to  take  place. 

You  permit  this  in  the  Eximbank. 
They  operate  under  a  grant  of  author- 
ity. There  is  not  a  congressional  review 
of  each  of  the  decisions  which  they 
make.  They  are  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  military  sales. 

I  assume  what  this  amendment  will 
force  them  to  do  is  to  develop  an  addi- 
tional or  a  supplemental  administra- 
tive structure  within  the  bank  in  order 
to  try  to  be  able  to  handle  military 
sales  and  develop  that  competence  and 
expertise.  Then  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Eximbank  is  going  to  factor  into  its 
judgments  the  national  security  for- 
eign policy  factors  which  are  currently 
factored  into  the  judgments  as  to 
whether  there  ought  to  be  the  financ- 
ing of  military  sales. 

Obviously,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  should  not  adopt  such  a  fundamen- 
tal shift  in  the  focus  of  the  Eximbank. 
Certainly,  it  is  my  own  view,  having 
looked  at  it,  that  it  ought  not  to  hap- 
pen. But  I  certainly  do  not  think  it 
should  happen  without  the  kind  of 
hearings  that  would  enable  us  to  exam- 
ine the  Issue  in  every  respect;  to  take 
a  very  oareful  look  at  it,  and  to  make 
the  judgment  whether  this  is  a  sensible 
way  to  proceed. 

This  ie  a  highly  controversial  issue. 
The  House,  in  fact,  and  only  recently, 
has  taken  a  position  completely  oppo- 
site, the  House  committee,  completely 
opposite;  namely,  precluding  the  use  of 
the  Elxiitibank  for  military  sales  in  any 
circumstance. 

My  own  preference,  obviously,  would 
have  bean  that  we  go  through  the  hear- 
ing process  before  we  reached  that 
point,  and  then  debated  this  issue. 
There  is  not  a  hearing  record  to  sup- 
port thi$  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  pressures  that  bring 
it  forth.  They  are  felt  by  everyone.  But 
I  urge  Members  to  stop  and  think  very 
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carefully  whether  they  want  to  put  the 
Exlmbank  into  the  arms  sales  business. 
Do  we  want  the  Exlmbank,  which  has 
had  a  clear  charter  and  a  clear  man- 
date, to  do  more  with  that  charter  and 
more  with  that  mandate?  Do  we  now 
want  to  push  them  Into  the  arms  sales 
business? 

I  submit  that  we  do  not  want  to  do 
80,  that  we  ought  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  is  start- 
ing us  down  the  path  of  great  dlf- 
flculty.  It  will  inevitably,  in  my  judg- 
ment, crowd  out  the  traditional  func- 
tions of  the  Exlmbank.  It  may  not  do  it 
immediately. 

But  before  too  long,  I  am  prepared  to 
predict  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  if  this  amendment  becomes  law  it 
will  crowd  out  the  traditional  func- 
tions of  the  Exlmbank,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  commercial  sales,  which 
has  been  the  Bank's  focus,  will  be  im- 
peded and  set  back.  It  makes  no  sense 
at  a  time  when  the  opportunities  for 
such  commercial  sales  are  opening  up 
both  in  Latin  America  and  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  change  its  posture. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  that  also 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  hearings  if,  in 
fact,  that  is  the  case,  and  they  press 
that  forward.  I  understand  there  is  a 
division  within  the  administration 
about  which  way  to  go  on  this  thing. 

But,  again,  that  is  a  matter  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  examined  by  the 
Congress.  I  think  this  represents  a 
hasty  effort  to  respond  to  pressures 
that  exist  that  all  of  us  feel  with  re- 
spect to  defense  industries  that  are 
confronting  dimcult  production  prob- 
lems. 

But  the  answer  to  it  is  not  to  put  the 
Exlmbank  in  the  business  of  financing 
arms  sales.  The  Exlmbank  has  been, 
and  ought  to  be,  and  should  continue  to 
be  in  the  business  of  financing  com- 
mercial sales,  building  up  those  ex- 
ports, of  improving  the  American  bal- 
ance of  payments  through  that  com- 
mitment and  should  not  now  be  shifted 
Into  the  financing  of  military  articles 
and  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  anxious  to  move 
along,  and  I  am  sympathetic  to  his 
problems.  I  say  to  the  manager  that  I 
will  conclude  in  just  a  moment  or  two. 
I  sense  his  unease,  and  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  it  and  try  to  be  helpful  to 
him.  I  indicated  to  him  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  prepared  for  Members  to 
make  this  basic  judgment.  Members 
are  going  to  go  on  the  line,  and  then 
they  are  going  to  have  to  in  the  future, 
as  things  develop,  live  with  the  judg- 
ment they  are  going  to  make  here  now 
as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  put  the 
Ebdmbank  into  the  arms  sales  business. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

We  talk  about  the  new  world  order, 
the  post  cold  war  international  envi- 
ronment, all  of  the  hopes  for  peace  and 


prosperity,  and  then  we  come  here,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  some  Members 
want  to  do  is  take  the  Elximbank  and 
put  it  in  the  arms  sales  business.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  Exlmbank  ought  to  stay 
with  its  current  mission  and  its  cur- 
rent charter,  to  encourage  commercial 
sales.  It  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the 
atrms  business.  Members  ought  not  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  that,  in  effect, 
allows  the  Elximbank  to  go  down  the 
IMith  of  being  the  financier  of  arms 
sales,  and  I  very  much  hope  Members 
will  vote  against  the  amendment. 

EXHIBITl 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  16. 1991] 

DoNT  Use  Export-Import  Bank  for  arms 

Sales 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  senior  staff  employee  of  the  United 
States  Export-Import  Bank  from  1964  until 
1987.  where  my  duties  Included  liaison  with 
other  Federal  ag-encies,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  the  Administration  is 
considering  requiring  the  bank  to  revert  to 
financing  exports  of  United  States  military 
equipment  and  services.  My  concern  stems 
from  the  bank's  experience  in  fiscal  years 
1966  through  1968.  when  it  was  made  a  major 
participant  in  the  export  of  weapons,  in  part 
because  of  budget  constraints  caused  by  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  in  part  because  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  then. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  the  bank  authorized 
loans  of  S194  million  to  finance  military 
sales  to  Australia,  $110  million  for  such  sales 
to  Britain  and  $237.7  million  for  weapons 
sales  to  "miscellaneous  countries."  not  oth- 
erwise specified.  During  the  following  12 
months  the  comparable  figures  were  S1SS.7 
million.  J435  million  and  $353.1  million.  The 
amounts  for  fiscal  year  1968  were  $50  million, 
$100  million  and  nil. 

The  drop  to  zero  in  fiscal  year  1968  resulted 
from  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  derived  from  interviews  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  who  were  elated 
that  they  had  been  able  to  tap  into  the 
bank's  resources  to  finance  these  exports, 
limiting  their  department's  role  to  a  repay- 
ment guarantee  of  the  bank's  loans. 

The  articles  provoked  extended  Congres- 
sional hearingrs,  where  the  technique  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "back-door  financing"  and  an 
evaaion  of  the  appropriations  process.  The 
result  of  these  hearings  was  legislation  in 
March  1968  (Public  Law  90-267),  which  im- 
posed a  limit  on  the  simount  of  weapons  sales 
to  developing  countries,  followed  that  Octo- 
ber by  Public  Law  90-269.  which  imposed  an 
outright  ban  on  Export-Import  Bank  financ- 
ing of  military  equipment  sales  to  develoi>- 
Ing  countries. 

Much  has  changed  since  1968,  including  the 
development  of  a  more  serious  Federal  budg- 
et crisis.  In  the  mid-1960's  the  bank's  author- 
izations were  equal  to  about  12  percent  of 
United  States  exports;  last  year  they  were 
equal  to  less  than  2  percent. 

With  United  States  exporters  of  commer- 
cial goods  desperate  for  export  credit  sup- 
port, the  Administration  should  conserve  its 
severely  limited  resources  to  support  exports 
that  contribute  to  develoinnent  of  markets 
abroad  for  United  States  goods  and  services. 
If  exports  of  military  equipment  are  deemed 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  transactions  should  rest 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  After  all, 
that  agency  Is  supposed  to  know  about  strat- 
egy and  the  legitimate  needs  for  weapons  of 
other  countries. 


Also,  retaining  the  responsibility  for  such 
transactions  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  make  the  information  on  amounts, 
types  of  weapons  and  buyers  available  to 
Congress  and  the  public  through  the  author- 
ization and  approi>rlation  process. 

The  Elxport-Import  Bank  should  not  now, 
when  commercial  goods  exports  are  perhapa 
the  only  bright  spot  in  our  bleak  economy, 
be  used  to  assume  the  risks  of  financing  non- 
productive military  exports,  with  the  associ- 
ated risks  of  subsequent  political  backlash. 
Debt  relating  to  military  procurement  is  the 
easiest  kind  not  to  pay.  particularly  when 
the  buyer  is  asked  to  join  the  supplier  coun- 
try in  military  action,  for  example.  Egypt 
and  the  United  States,  and  earlier,  Egyt>t 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  leaving  the  bank  I  have  been  with  a 
consulting  organization  that  analyzes  the 
export  credit  agencies  of  other  countries — 
counterparts  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  has  enabled  me  to  see  how  many  of 
these  agencies  have  gotten  into  serious  polit- 
ical and  financial  difficulties  by  supporting 
exports  of  military  equipment.  For  example, 
the  British  export  cre<llt  agency  some  years 
ago  was  heavily  involved  in  supporting  mili- 
tary sales  to  the  Kwame  Nkrumah  Govern- 
ment In  Ghana.  When  that  Government 
changed,  its  successor  sought  to  repudiate 
the  arms-related  debt,  with  resulting  finan- 
cial losses  and  claims  payments. 

Arms  sales,  by  their  nature,  are  highly  po- 
litical and  noncommercial.  Military  equip- 
ment doesn't  generate  cash  flow  for  debt 
service,  a  serious  problem  in  moat  develop- 
ing countries.  The  financing  of  such  exports 
cannot  be  based  on  the  commercial  consider- 
ations that  govern  export  credit  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Eximrt-Import  Bank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  deserves  to  be 
supported  in  its  commercial  export  finance 
functions;  financing  military  exports  is  an 
inappropriate,  unprofitable  and  unpromising 
role  for  it. 

ALBERT  H.  Hamilton. 

Senior  Associate, 
First  Washington  Associates  Ltd. 
ARLINGTON.  VA.  January  2S.  1991. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  very  brief- 
ly, in  all  fairness.  I  have  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  my 
good  friend  fl-om  Maryland,  and  he  is  a 
good  friend.  There  are  some  clarifica- 
tions that  are  necessary  here. 

First  of  all,  this  is  not  unprecedented 
activity.  Let  us  make  It  clear  that,  in 
fact,  years  ago  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  used,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land pointed  out,  in  a  number  of  cases 
for  military  sales.  There  were  mistakes 
made,  I  agree  with  him.  In  the  Third 
World  developing  countries  area,  and 
that  has  been  shut  down,  as  it  should 
be. 

But  the  problem  is,  of  course,  that  we 
are  dealing  now  with  NATO  countries, 
with  Israel  and  Japan,  places  where  our 
manufacturers  are  denied  the  same 
level  playing  field  to  compete  for  those 
sales.  If  I  can  sell  a  jet  engine  for  com- 
mercial use  in  Elngland,  why  can  I  not 
also  use  the  Exlmbank  for  the  sale  of 
that  Jet  engine  for  military  purpoaes? 
That  is  not  to  suggest  we  are  dealing 
with  banana  republics.  We  are  talking 
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about  Japan,  Israel,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia;  that  is  it.  I  oppose  any 
amendment  that  expands  this  to  in- 
clude developing  nations.  But  over  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  already  done  it. 

The  Exlmbank  is  allowed  for  the  sale 
and  use  the  gruaranteed  authority  in 
narcotics,  as  in  Colombia  and  in  a  list 
of  other  countries  which  are  approved 
for  that  particular  purpose.  We  have 
approved  the  Elxlmbank  acts,  the  use  of 
that  authority  for  the  sale  of  heli- 
copters and  other  equipment  to  the 
Turkish  police.  It  is  not  as  if  we  are 
charting  an  altogether  new  course  here 
today.  This  is  not  unprecedented  at  all. 
Hearing  requirements  and  so  forth,  as 
suggested,  would  imply  somehow  that 
this  is  altogether  new. 

Second,  the  sales  will  have  to  go 
through  the  same  process  they  go 
through  without  the  Exim  financing. 
They  would  be  required  to  get  the  ex- 
port licenses  as  required  by  the  State 
Department,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  others.  So  this  is  not  some- 
how allowing  these  things  to  go  for- 
ward. All  we  are  suggesting  here  is.  in 
a  highly  competitive  market,  NATO 
countries  with  our  allies  use  guaran- 
teed loan  authorities  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  their  contractors  to  compete. 
We  would  like  a  level  playing  field, 
that  is  all,  within  NATO  countries, 
such  as  Israel.  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia,  so  when  we  are  selling 
those  things,  we  will  be  on  a  level  play- 
ing field. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopt- 
ed. If  you  are  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  to  some  of  your  employees 
and  about  layoffs,  and  if  you  are  con- 
cerned about  research  and  develop- 
ment, about  production  lines,  here  is 
one  way,  a  small  way.  to  make  some 
difference,  with  a  cap  and  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  less  than  10  percent  of  the  en- 
tire loan  authority  that  is  there.  So, 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi"om  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  think  we  should  un- 
derstand what  it  is.  I  was  watching  this 
debate.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  a  move  which  would,  in 
effect,  create  a  new  military  assistance 
program  in  the  forelgrn  aid  budget.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  there  is  a  subsidy  cost 
to  this  military  financing  program.  We 
are  going  to  be  required,  if  this  passes 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill  when  it  comes 
up,  to  appropriate  an  extra  $65  million 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  budget  to  sub- 
sidize the  military  exports.  We  would 
have  to  appropriate  an  extra  $65  mil- 
lion or  take  it  out  of  one  of  the  regular 
humanitarian  programs. 

Foreign  aid  already  provides  $3  bil- 
lion in  direct  military  aid  and  loans  for 
military  sales.  We  have  all  the  things 
that  everybody  on  this  floor  wants,  and 


I  s«e  several  Members  on  the  floor  who 
have  asked  for  various  programs,  from 
Eaatern  Europe,  to  Israel,  to  Turkey, 
to  Greece,  to  everywhere  else;  and  I 
wonder  who  is  willing  to  step  up  here, 
a  proponent,  and  say  they  will  take  the 
$65  million  out  of  that  humanitarian 
program  to  pay  for  this.  Maybe  some 
day  there  should  be  a  new  financing  fa- 
cility on  commercial  military  exports. 
We  will  have  hearings  on  that  issue. 

It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  .Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  says,  that  other 
nations  do  directly  finance  their  mili- 
tary exports.  The  American  defense  in- 
dustry does  not  have  a  level  playing 
field.  He  is  right  on  that.  Maybe  there 
is  an  argument  for  it.  but  we  have  not 
had  the  hearings,  and  we  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  to  settle 
this  issue.  We  are  going  to  vote  it  up  or 
down,  I  suppose,  but  I  suggest  to  those 
who  want  to  vote  for  it  that  I  hope 
they  will  understand  when  they  come 
to  me  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  say 
they  want  help  for  Poland,  or  they 
waat  help  for  Greece,  or  Israel,  or  Tur- 
key, or  Egypt,  or  Lord  knows  where 
else,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
the  $65  million  in  there  somewhere  to 
take  out  to  pay  for  this. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  no  mandate  that 
the  money  be  used.  The  language  says 
"may,"  not  "shall."  So  the  suggestion 
that  somehow  this  is  going  to  cost  ad- 
ditional money  is  absolutely  untrue. 
There  will  be  no  request  for  an  appro- 
priation here.  It  is  language  made 
within  that  authority  that  is  provided 
for  this,  absolutely  no  budgetary  im- 
pact, as  my  colleague  knows,  because  a 
similar  measure  was  offered  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  and  enjoyed  his  sup- 
port. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KIN).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

TTiere  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  To  answer  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  if  it  is  authorized,  it 
is  required  to  be  funded  under  the  Exim 
line  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  With  this  amendment,  we 
are  creating  a  program  within  the 
Eximbank  that  would  help  defense  ex- 
porters, while  not  "crowding  out"  com- 
mercial users  of  the  Bank. 

The  only  sales  that  can  be  guaran- 
teed by  this  amendment  are  to  other 
members  of  NATO,  as  well  as  Japan,  Is- 
rael. Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  these  are 
not  sales  to  developing  countries. 
These  are  sales  to  developed  nations 
that  will  buy  defense  related  items 
from  the  Nation  offering  them  the  best 
terms.  With  this  amendment,  we  are 
simply  trying  to  level  the  playing  field 
for  our  exporters. 
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The  tmendment  also  limits  the  total 
amount  of  funding  available  for  defense 
export*.  No  more  than  $1  billion  of  di- 
rect lotn  or  guarantee  authority  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  be- 
fore financial  support  for  a  defense  sale 
is  approved,  the  Bank  must  take  into 
consideration  the  "likely  demand"  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  for  the  sale  of 
nondefense  articles,  consulting  with 
other  government  agencies  during  the 
process.  These  are  important  safe- 
guards for  commercial  exporters. 

This  language  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  language  the  administra- 
tion has  suggested  be  used  to  facilitate 
the  Baiik's  involvement  with  military 
sales.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  balanced  ap- 
proach designed  to  help  our  defense  ex- 
porters who  create  so  many  jobs  for 
our  people. 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted,  we  will 
have  to  revisit  the  whole  issue  of  the 
Eximbank's  involvement  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  defense  exports  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Bank's  charter  renewal,  due 
to  come  up  next  year.  If  we  determine 
that  this  program  is  not  working  the 
way  we  want  it  to,  we  can  eliminate  it 
or  otherwise  change  it  during  our  de- 
bate over  the  charter  renewal. 

The  defense  industry  is  key  to  my 
State's  economy.  We  depend  on  it  to 
create  jobs  and  keep  our  industrial 
base  starong.  It  is  clear  that  over  the 
next  few  years  there  will  be  cutbacks 
in  defense  spending,  despite  the  war  in 
the  gulf.  One  way  to  ease  the  pain  of 
those  involved  with  the  industry  is  to 
help  tkem  with  exports  to  developed 
nations.  It  is  crucial  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  simply  a  program  to  help 
big  buBiness.  There  are  thousands  of 
subcontractors  involved  with  the  de- 
fense industry,  providing  thousands  of 
jobs  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Connecticut  is  not  the  only  state 
which  relies  on  defense  contracts.  The 
defense  industry  is  a  key  component  of 
our  Nation's  manufacturing  base.  Since 
defense  dollars  will  not  be  flowing  as 
freely  as  they  did  in  the  last  decade,  we 
must  ease  the  plight  of  those  depend- 
ent on  this  spending.  This  amendment 
is  an  important  step  in  that  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  granted. 

Is  there  further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  underscore,  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  just 
pointed  out,  the  pitfalls  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  amendment. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  against  it.  If 
debate  is  finished,  I  am  going  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yeas  and  nays. 


Adame 

AkKka 

Bauciu 

Beotsen 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bryui 

Bumper* 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Co«U 

Duchle 

D«CoDcliil 

Dole 

Fort 

Glenn 


Blden 

Bond 

Breauz 

Bonu 

Cbafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

CraK 

D'Anuito 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 

Dorenberger 

Ezon 


Blngaman 
Brown 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  on  the  motion  to 
table? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second  on  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^reeing^  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  BmOAMAN] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown], 
the  Senator  fi-om  Vermont  [Mr.  Garn], 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  16  Leg.] 
YEAS— 18 


AdaniB 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Akkka 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Bauciu 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

BcDtsen 

Harkln 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatneld 

Pry  or 

Brmdley 

Heinz 

Reld 

Bryu 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

Biunpen 

Kaasebaiun 

Rockefeller 

Bunllck 

Kerrey 

Roth 

Byrd 

Kohl 

Rudman 

Coat* 

Lautenbert 

Sanfort 

Duchle 

Leahy 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port quick  action  to  renew  the  Defense 


Production  Act  of  1960  [DP A].  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  reauthorize  the 
DPA  last  year  has  called  into  question 
the  President's  authority  to  assure 
prompt  delivery  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices to  meet  national  security  require- 
ments particularly  in  the  Middle  Elast. 
Of  particular  concern  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  EInergy  and  Natural  Resources, 
which  I  chair,  is  that  the  Secretai-y  of 
Energy  may  lack  the  authority  to  meet 
the  Department's  own  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, without  the  DPA  the  Secretary 
lacks  the  authority  to  demand  priority 
treatment  for  contracts  supplied  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  vitally  important  that  sev- 
eral changes  to  the  energy-related  as- 
pects of  the  DPA  be  made.  First  is  the 
repeal  of  section  708A  of  the  act  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments to  implement  international 
agreements  relating  to  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. For  example,  the  Department  will 
be  hindered  in  its  ability  to  help  Ku- 
wait rebuild  its  oil  fields  because  with- 
out the  use  of  voluntary  agreements 
United  States  oil  companies  will  be  un- 
able to  work  together. 

The  second  change  would  clarify  that 
the  Defense  Production  Act's  contract 
priority  provisions  apply  to  "service" 
contracts.  Repairs  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  pipeline  and  airlifting 
troops  and  equipment  are  examples  of 
the  type  of  services  that  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

S.  347  contains  both  of  these  provi- 
sions. I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  including  them.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  most  important 
changes  needed  to  be  nmde  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  is  not  adequately 
dealt  with  by  S.  347. 

A  waiver  of  certain  criminal  conflict- 
of-interest  statutes,  certain  ethics  pro- 
visions and  a  statutory  antitrust  waiv- 
er for  those  who  serve  in  the  National 
Defense  Executive  Reserves  is  vitally 
needed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  In 
times  of  war  or  emergencies,  the  Sec- 
retary needs  to  employ  experts  fi"om 
the  private  sector  to  assist  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities.  The  purpose  of  the 
executive  reserve  is  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  create  a  group  of  individuals 
it  can  call  upon  to  render  such  assist- 
ance. The  individuals  are  either  paid  by 
their  company  while  serving  the  Gov- 
ernment or  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
turning to  their  company  when  the 
emergency  has  passed.  Both  situations 
violate  existing  conflict-of-interest 
laws  and  antitrust  laws,  criminal  as 
well  as  civil.  These  laws  were  not  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  special  cir- 
cumstance. 

In  1973  in  response  to  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  the  Department  of  Interior 
proposed  to  activate  industry  mem- 
bers. Conflict  of  interest  and  antitrust 
questions  prevented  activation.  Almost 
20  years  later  and  over  a  month  into 


the  war  with  Iraq,  the  Government 
still  cannot  call  upon  the  executive  re- 
servists. 

S.  347  does  purport  to  offer  protection 
to  the  reservists.  However,  the  lan- 
guage used  in  section  138  of  the  bill  on 
executive  reserves  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. 

There  are  numerous  objections  to  the 
language,  but  I  will  only  highlight 
some  of  the  more  significant  ones.  S. 
347  would  preclude  the  President  ftom 
delegating  the  new  waiver  authority. 
The  waiver  authority  extends  only  to 
one  of  the  several  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  that  Impede  use  of  executive 
reservists.  The  description  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Department  might 
seek  waivers  is  too  narrow.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  postemployment  report 
Indicating  all  the  particular  activities 
engaged  in  that,  but  for  the  waiver,  are 
"otherwise  prohibited  by  this  section," 
is  burdensome  and  presents  a  potential 
chilling  effect  on  attempts  to  use  exec- 
utive reservists.  S.  347  limits  the  total 
number  of  waivers  that  may  be  granted 
by  the  President  to  50.  The  Department 
is  limited  to  25.  For  the  Department  to 
gain  benefit  fi-om  calling  up  the  execu- 
tive reserves,  no  less  than  50  people  are 
needed.  Finally,  all  of  the  waivers  are 
to  terminate  on  September  31,  1991. 

Even  if  one  believes  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  S.  347  grants  sufficient 
legal  authority  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference because  if  industry  still  refuses 
to  serve,  then  government  will  be  un- 
able to  fulfill  its  obligations.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  it  is  government 
seeking  help  fi-om  the  private  sector, 
and  not  the  private  sector  seeking  help 
from  the  government. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  in  its  January  1991  re- 
port to  the  Secretary,  entitled  "Indus- 
try Assistance  to  (Jovemment  *  •  * 
Methods  for  Providing  Petroleum  In- 
dustry E^xpertise  During  Etaergencles." 
concluded  that  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  486  from  the  101st  Congress— 
which  is  Identical  to  the  language  used 
In  S.  347 — "does  not  appear  to  meet  the 
concerns  (regarding  application  of  the 
antitrust  and  conflict  of  Interest  laws 
to  the  Elxecutlve  Reserves)  *  •  *  and  fu- 
ture enactment  of  these  provisions 
need  not  be  expected  to  eliminate  the 
legal  obstacles  to  activation  of  a  petro- 
leum NDER  (Executive  Reserve).  In 
particular,  the  waiver  provisions  for 
various  conflict  of  Interest  restrictions 
are  especially  inadequate." 

Last  year  the  House  passed  H.R.  486 
on  September  24.  H.R.  486  vrlth  a  few 
minor  modifications  gives  the  protec- 
tion the  executive  reservists  need.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  see  the  lan- 
guagre  used  In  the  House  bill  Included 
in  S.  347. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  S.  347,  a  bill  to  renew  and 
fiimend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  spon- 
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8or  of  this  legislation  along  with  Sen- 
ators Garn,  Dixon.  Hedjz,  Sabbanes, 
D'Amato.  Dodd,  and  Sasser.  all  of 
whom  contributed  to  its  development. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  [DPA] 
was  originally  passed  to  meet  the  na- 
tional emergency  caused  by  the  Korean 
war.  Only  three  titles  of  the  original 
law— I.  n,  and  VTI— were  kept  in  effect 
after  that  war.  Title  I  of  the  DPA  pro- 
vides to  the  President  the  authority  to 
require  the  priority  performance  of 
contracts  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense. Title  m  authorizes  the  use  of  a 
broad  range  of  economic  incentives  to 
assure  that  American  industry  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  broad  range  of  ma- 
terials and  services  that  are  required 
for  the  national  defense.  These  incen- 
tives include  purchase  guarantees,  loan 
guarantees  and  loans.  Title  VII  author- 
izes the  President  to  encourage  joint 
industry  undertakings  to  improve  in- 
dustrial preparedness  and  given  them 
protection  fi"om  antitrust  suits.  That 
title  also  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  or  prohibit  the  ac- 
quisition, merger  or  takeover  of  a  do- 
mestic Arm  by  a  foreign  firm  if  such 
action  would  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security. 

The  DPA  has  been  reauthorized  and 
amended  numerous  times  since  1950 
and  Congress  attempted  to  do  that 
again  in  the  lOlst  Congress.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  with  minor 
nonsubetantive  technical  changes,  is 
the  exact  same  legislation  that  was  de- 
veloped in  a  House/Senate  Conference 
last  October  that  was  held  to  reconcile 
the  differing  provisions  of  H.R.  486  and 
S.  1379  the  respective  bills  developed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  to  renew  and 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  The  Senators  sponsoring  S.  347  are 
the  Senate  conferees  who  signed  last 
year's  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R  486, 
found  in  House  Report  No.  101-933 
printed  on  October  23,  1990.  was  taken 
up  by  the  House  on  October  25.  1990  and 
was  passed  without  objection.  Let  me 
repeat  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
486  which  we  are  reintroducing  today 
passed  the  House  without  objection.  It 
was  held  up  in  the  Senate  by  last 
minute  concerns  raised  by  certain  indi- 
viduals within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. At  the  exact  same  time  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  was  actively  lobby- 
ing for  its  passage. 

Last  October  we  were  led  by  DOD  of- 
ficials to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion had  other  authorities  that  could 
substitute  for  the  DPA  and  that  it  did 
not  need  the  conference  bill.  That  as- 
sertion has  turned  out  not  to  be  accu- 
rate. As  a  result,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  without  emergency 
authority  to  allocate  supplies  of  oil 
among  civilian  users  and  without  au- 
thority to  block  foreign  takeovers  of 
U.S.  tinoB  whose  ownership  by  foreign- 
ers could  threaten  the  national  secu- 


rity. The  President  also  lacks  other  au- 
thorities in  the  DPA  that  are  needed  to 
safeguard  our  Nation's  national  defense 
and  security. 

Ab  further  evidence  of  the  adminis- 
tration's need  for  the  DPA  authorities 
I  note  that  it  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  legislation  to  renew  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  In  its  transmit- 
tal letter  the  administration  stated 
that  "in  light  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  act 
quickly"  on  its  proposal.  The  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  would 
not  only  renew  the  current  DPA  law, 
but  would  also  amend  it  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  authorities  not 
found  in  present  law  to  deal  with  oil 
shortages  that  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  These  new  au- 
thorities sought  by  the  administration 
were  in  the  DPA  conference  report 
passed  by  the  House  without  objection 
and  they  are  in  the  conference  report 
bill  which  we  are  introducing  today. 

We  believe  it  is  very  important  to 
paas  this  legislation  that  will,  among 
other  things,  renew  and  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  spent  countless  houns  work- 
ing on  this  bill  and  we  should  get  it  on 
the  books  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is 
much  needed  legislation  as  certain  ac- 
tions now  being  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  supply  our  troops  with  the 
goods  they  need  could  be  subject  to 
legal  challenge  without  it. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  in  addi- 
tion to  renewing  the  current  DPA  law 
we  need  to  pass  the  changes  to  it  that 
were  developed  last  year  and  included 
in  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  486. 
Events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  dem- 
onstrated how  important  it  is  for  the 
United  States  to  have  the  industrial 
and  technical  capabilities  to  develop 
and  produce  high  technology  weapons 
systems.  These  events  have  made  me 
even  more  convinced  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  developed  last  year  is  needed. 
Let  me  explain  why. 

The  steady  erosion  of  America's  de- 
fease industrial  and  technology  base 
ha«  been  the  subject  of  numerous  DOD, 
industry,  GAO  and  congressional  re- 
ports. A  1988  Defense  Department  re- 
port entitled  "Bolstering  Defense  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness"  stated  the 
problem  succinctly: 

Many  basic  industries  of  importance  to  de- 
fense production  have  declined,  threatening: 
tb6  responsiveness  of  our  industrial  base. 
Left  unchecked,  such  erosion  could  rob  the 
U.6.  of  industrial  capabilities  central  to  na- 
tional security. 

These  views  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment were  echoed  by  most  witnesses  at 
the  seven  hearings  held  on  this  matter 
by  the  Banking  Committee  during  the 
101st  Congress. 

The  competitive  standing  of  many  in- 
dustries vital  to  our  military  indus- 
trial base  is  in  decline.  Since  1982  two- 
thirds  of  the  contractors  who  sell  man- 
ufactured goods  to  the  Department  of 
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Defense  have  left  as  suppliers  to  the 
DOD.  In  1982  there  were  more  than 
118,000  companies  providing  goods  to 
the  DOD  in  relevant  defense  sectors.  In 
1987  only  38,000  companies  in  those  sec- 
tors provided  such  goods.  This  shrink- 
age is  even  more  remarkable  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  defense  procurement 
budget  increased  almost  two-fold  dur- 
ing the  same  5-year  period. 

The  result  of  the  departure  of  so 
many  suppliers  from  the  defense  busi- 
ness combined  with  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity deficiencies  in  our  industrial 
sector  have  made  us  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  suppliers  for  the 
procurement  of  parts,  components,  and 
systemB  critical  to  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity. Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Carlucci  emphasized  this  point 
during  his  July  11,  1989,  testimony  be- 
fore tie  committee  by  stating  "one 
could  single  out  any  number  of  areas 
where  the  Department  of  Defense  is  de- 
pendent on  foreign  imports  for  critical 
components." 

It  is  my  belief  that  growing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers  for  critical 
defense  components  could  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  since  it  raises  the  risk 
that  foreign  interests  may  gain  undue 
influence  over  U.S.  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy  by  leveraging  our  need  for 
their  products  and  technology  against 
their  policy  objectives. 

Of  equal  concern  is  our  ignorance  re- 
garding the  extent  of  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  suppliers.  Although  a  great 
number  of  American  industry  and  Gov- 
emmept  leaders  believe  the  United 
States  is  dependent  in  certain  defense- 
related  industries,  there  is  no  precise 
knowledge  of  what  those  areas  are  or 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  dependent 
on  foreign  suppliers  for  key  weapons 
technologies.  There  is  no  single  Gov- 
ernment-wide or  for  that  matter  DOD- 
wide  system  for  gathering  data  that 
systematically  reflects  the  extent  to 
which  defense  contractors  are  depend- 
ent oa  materials  provided  by  foreign 
sources.  Our  current  knowledge  is 
based  on  anecdotal  information  or  ad 
hoc  studies  of  the  defense  industrial 
base  Dy  Government  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations.  This  is  not  ac- 
ceptable and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
attempt  to  deal  with  it. 

The  amendments  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  in  our  bill  address  the 
problems  I  have  just  outlined.  To  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  do- 
mestic defense  suppliers,  the  act  pro- 
vides the  President  authority  to  under- 
take i)eacetime  projects  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  capacity  and  capabili- 
ties of  segments  of  the  Nation's  overall 
indus^al  and  technology  base  essen- 
tial to  the  national  defense.  To  achieve 
this  end,  our  bill  establishes  a  separate 
revolving  fund  to  act  as  a  stable  source 
of  financing  for  eligible  projects  which 
foster  development  or  utilization  of 
critics!  technologies.  A  revolving  fund 
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received  strong  support  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  This  fund  is 
seen  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  re- 
versing a  long  history  of  anemic  and 
erratic  financing  for  industrial  re- 
source projects. 

This  bill  also  modifies  the  act's  cur- 
rent offset  reporting  requirements. 
Section  309  of  current  law  requires  the 
President  to  annually  prepare  and  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  impact  of  offsets  on 
defense  preparedness,  industrial  com- 
petitiveness, employment,  and  trade  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittees. The  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report  bill  are  merely  designed 
to  improve  data  gathering  procedures 
so  that  such  reports  will  better  address 
the  effects  of  offsets  on  our  defense  in- 
dustrial base  and  nondefense  industry 
sectors,  including  the  effects  resulting 
from  technology  transfers. 

In  order  to  better  identify  and  ana- 
lyze areas  of  growing  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  suppliers  for  critical  defense 
components  and  technology  items, 
which  I  discussed  earlier,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  continuous  data  collection 
and  analysis  system  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  defense  contractors 
and  subcontractors.  Such  a  system  has 
become  increasingly  necessary  as  tech- 
nology development  and  high  tech- 
nology manufax3turing  have  become 
global  during  the  1980's.  To  the  extent 
the  United  States  builds  down  its  de- 
fense posture  in  resi)onse  to  the  thaw- 
ing of  the  cold  war,  our  national  secu- 
rity will  rely  increasingly  on  contin- 
gent military  capabilities  such  as  our 
existing  industrial  and  technological 
potential.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
know  where  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses lie  in  areas  of  the  industrial 
base  that  would  have  to  be  mobilized  to 
meet  a  national  emergency. 

Title  rv  of  S.  347  is  designed  to  en- 
sure that  our  financial  institutions  in 
foreign  markets  receive  national  treat- 
ment, that  is  an  equality  of  competi- 
tive opportunity  to  compete  with  do- 
mestic firms.  We  treat  foreign  firms  in 
our  country  the  same  as  our  domestic 
firms.  We  do  not  always  receive  similar 
treatment  in  some  important  foreign 
markets.  We  must  give  our  negotiators 
strengthened  authority  to  open  foreign 
markets  now  effectively  closed  to  our 
institutions.  Title  rv  does  so  in  a  very 
nonthreatening  way.  Under  its  provi- 
sions Treasury  and  the  banking  and  se- 
curities regulators  are  not  required  to 
take  any  actions  against  firms  from 
countries  that  discriminate.  They  are 
required  to  negotiate  with  such  coun- 
tries. To  strengthen  Treasury's  hand  in 
any  negotiations,  the  bill  permits  our 
banking  and  securities  regrulators,  in 
consultation  with  the  IVeasury,  to 
deny  applications  for  regulatory  ap- 
proval filed  by  banking  and  securities 
firms  f^om  countries  that  discriminate 
against  U.S.  firms.  Any  denials  would 
not  force  foreign  financial  firms  to 
shrink  their  existing  operations,  but 


could  limit  their  opportunities  for  fu- 
ture expansion.  Before  regulators  could 
exercise  their  authority,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have 
to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
termination that  discrimination 
against  U.S.  financial  institutions  is 
taking  place  in  a  given  foreign  coun- 
try. Let  met  stress  that  no  action  Is 
mandated  by  this  legislation.  This  is 
totally  discretionary  legislation.  The 
Treasury  Secretary  and  the  regulators 
have  complete  discretion  under  it 
whether  to  use  the  grant  of  authority 
being  given  to  them  and  the  regulators 
are  expected  to  use  this  new  authority 
only  in  full  consultation  with  the 
Treasury  Department. 

New  evidence  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's need  for  this  type  of  leverage  in 
negotiating  to  open  financial  markets 
is  provided  in  its  most  recent  national 
treatment  study  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  1,  1990,  as  required 
by  section  3601  of  the  omnibus  trade 
bill  of  1988.  In  his  letter  transmitting 
the  1990  national  treatment  study  to 
Congress,  Secretary  Brady  noted  that 
Canada  and  many  European  countries 
have  made  significant  progress  in  re- 
moving barriers  to  full  entry  of  U.S.  fi- 
nancial firms  but  that  "only  modest 
progress  has  been  made  in  many  Asian 
economies  [and]  numerous  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  still  maintain  restric- 
tive financial  systems."  The  report  it- 
self notes  with  regard  to  Japan  that 
"despite  modest  Improvements,  a  vari- 
ety of  factors  have  kept  the  Japanese 
banking  market  difficult  to  penetrate 
and  the  slow  pace  of  liberalization  and 
deregulation  has  provided  domestic 
banks  with  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  foreign  banks  both  in 
Japan  and  globally  *  *  *  a  number  of 
factors  Including  regulated  interest 
rates,  restrictive  operating  regula- 
tions, strong  ties  among  related  firms 
(keiretsu),  excessive 

compartmentalization  of  financial 
markets,  and  lack  of  transparency  ef- 
fectively reduce  foreign  banks'  com- 
petitive opportunities." 

That  report  also  noted  with  regard  to 
Japan's  securities  market  that  "for- 
eign firms  have  been  excluded  from  the 
$400  billion  investment  trust  (mutual 
funds)  market.  •  •  * 

Other  restrictions  on  pension  fund 
managers  and  securities  firms  mean, 
according  to  Treasury's  report,  that 
"full  and  easy  access  to  the  Japanese 
investor  base  and  entire  range  of  secu- 
rities activities  renmins  difficult"  for 
foreign  firms. 

On  January  29  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  on  the  latest  negotia- 
tions held  between  U.S.  Treasury  and 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Finance  officials 
about  opening  Japan's  financial  mar- 
kets. According  to  the  Times  article 
the  Japanese  Vice  Minister  of  Finance 
warned  U.S.  officials  that  if  Congress 
passed  the  Riegle-Gam  Fair  Trade  in 
Financial  Services  Act  and  Treasury 


used  the  authorities  provided  in  that 
bill  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  oper- 
ation of  Japanese  financial  firms  in 
this  country  as  leverage  to  get  tair 
treatment  for  our  firms  there,  then 
"Tokyo  would  respond  by  curbing  cred- 
it to  the  United  States."  It  astounds 
me  that  a  senior  Japanese  Finance  offi- 
cial believes  Japanese  banks  should 
continue  to  enjoy  opportunities  to 
grow  and  expand  in  our  market,  where 
they  already  control  15  percent  of  all 
banking  assets,  but  that  our  Arms 
should  continue  to  be  bottled  up  in 
Japan,  and  that  if  we  seek  to  give  oar 
negotiators  more  leverage  to  open  up 
their  markets  they  will  drive  interest 
rates  up  in  our  country.  That  sort  of 
threat  certainly  gives  us  additional 
reasons  to  get  our  economic  house  in 
order.  If  we  were  not  borrowing  trom 
Japan  to  finance  our  budget  deficits, 
that  country  could  not  use  this  type  of 
threat.  Americans  should  not  be  in  a 
position  where  we  have  to  suffer  dis- 
crimination without  complaining  lest 
if  we  complain  we'll  suffer  greater  mis- 
treatment. This  sort  of  threat  makes 
me  even  more  determined  to  get  this 
title  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  also  nuikes  me  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  we  most  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  capital. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  important 
study  on  the  interdependence  of  capital 
markets.  This  report  will  give  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  needed  infor- 
mation about  the  role  of  foreign  finan- 
cial institutions  in  our  economy  and 
the  impact  such  growing  foreign  pre»- 
ence  has  on  our  monetary  policy  and 
national  economic  sovereignty.  The  re- 
port will  also  provide  needed  informa- 
tion about  whether  a  loss  of  domestic 
market  share  by  U.S.  flnuicial  services 
firms  will  have  a  deleterious  imiiact  on 
certain  of  our  high  technology  indus- 
tries such  as  telecommunications  and 
computers.  Having  an  understanding  of 
the  sjmergies  involved  in  these  matters 
will  better  prepare  us  to  make  good 
public  policy  on  them. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
bipartisan  cooperation  we  achieved  last 
year  in  both  Houses  of  Congreas  In  for- 
mulating S.  347  the  conference  bill  we 
are  passing  here  today  signals  that 
there  is  a  strong  consensus  to  deal  with 
the  problems  it  addresses.  I  am  very 
pleased  we  are  passing  this  bill  and  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Janu- 
ary 29  New  York  Times  article  I  men- 
tioned above  be  reprinted  in  tall  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

Senators  Dixon,  Heinz,  and  D'Amato 
along  with  Representatives  Dakar  and 
Wylie  did  much  to  develop  this  bill 
last  year  in  our  conference  and  can 
take  great  pride  in  it.  If  properly  im- 
plemented it  will  enable  us  to  develop 
the  Information  we  need  to  determine 
where  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  sap- 
pliers  for  critical  parts  and  components 
of  essential  weapons  systems  and  begin 
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a  process  of  reversing  that  dependence 
where  appropriate. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  some  of  the  Senate  staff  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  help  us  develop 
this  bill  which  addresses  problems  in 
our  defense  industrial  base,  and  also 
provides  authority  to  the  administra- 
tion to  end  discriminatory  treatment 
of  our  financial  service  firms  in  over- 
seas markets.  Bill  Montalto,  the  pro- 
curement policy  counsel  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  lent  his  expertise 
to  our  committee  in  dealing  with  the 
amendments  to  the  DP  A  in  this  bill.  I 
also  want  to  thank  Charle  Smith  and 
Bill  Mattea  of  Senator  Dixon's  staff. 

Rick  Samans  of  my  personal  staff, 
and  Chuck  Schneider  a  PMI  fellow  who 
worked  with  the  Banking  Committee 
last  year  also  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  those  DPA  portions  of  the  bill. 
I  also  want  to  commend  Rick  Carnell 
of  our  committee  staff  for  his  work  on 
title  rv  of  this  legislation.  Let  me  also 
extend  my  thanks  to  Patrick  Mulloy  of 
my  banking  committee  staff  who 
worked  tirelessly  on  title  IV  and 
helped  pull  together  the  entire  pack- 
age. 

I  also  want  to  thank  each  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  and  their  staff  and  par- 
ticularly Senator  Garn  the  ranking 
member  of  our  committee  and  his 
staffers  John  Walsh  and  Ray  Natter 
along  with  Bill  Reinsch  of  Senator 
Heinz'  staff. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  the  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  we  achieved  in  for- 
mulating and  passing  this  conference 
agreement  certainly  signals  that  the 
problems  addressed  in  it  need  address- 
ing. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  TlmeB,  Jan.  29.  1991] 

Japan's  Stern  Warning  on  Trade 

Sanctions 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famswortli) 

Washinoton,  January  28.— A  top  Japanese 
Treasury  ofllclal  warned  today  that  If  the 
United  States  applied  sanctions  against  his 
country  because  of  slowness  in  opening  fi- 
nancial Riarkets,  Tokyo  would  respond  by 
curbing  credit  to  the  United  States,  creating 
a  "very,  very  harmful"  situation. 

The  warning  by  Makoto  Utsumi.  the  Vice 
Minister  of  Finance  for  International  Af- 
fairs, was  considered  unusually  blunt,  under- 
scoring rising  tensions  in  negotiations  that 
Washington  and  Tokyo  are  holding  over 
longstanding  American  demands  for  better 
access  to  Japanese  financial  markets  for 
American  financial  institutions. 

It  has  been  speculated  that  American  sanc- 
tions against  Japan  could  lead  to  Japanese 
reprisals  in  the  financial  sector.  But  rarely 
have  Japanese  officials  spoken  so  openly 
about  consequences  for  the  United  States. 

DIFFERENCES  NOT  NARROWED 

After  a  daylong  meeting  here,  Mr.  Utsumi 
and  his  American  counterpart,  David  C. 
Mulford,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  International  Affairs,  failed  to  nar- 


row any  of  their  differences  over  the  pace  of 
Japanese  financial  services  deregulation.  No 
Aa.t4  was  even  set  to  continue  negotiations. 

Nfr.  Utsumi 's  remarks  were  delivered  at  a 
newB  conference  with  Mr.  Mulford  after  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  a  continuation  of 
talks  that  began  in  1984  to  remove  barriers 
in  Japan's  financial  services  industry. 

Tfce  talks  have  assumed  rising  importance 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  strong  Congres- 
sional  push  for  legislation  that  would  impose 
sanctions  and  Bush  Administration  plans, 
expected  to  be  announced  soon,  for  reforming 
the  nation's  banking  system. 

The  sanctions  bill— introduced  by  Senator 
DoiKild  W.  Riegle  Jr.  of  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  and 
Jake  Garn  of  Utah,  its  ranking  Republican — 
would  authorize  regulators  to  deny  bids  for 
expansion  on  the  United  States  by  financial 
institutions  based  In  countries  that  bar 
American  companies  from  comparable  com- 
petitive opportunities. 

The  bill  is  aimed  mainly  at  Japan,  which 
despite  some  changes  over  the  years,  still 
maintains  an  elaborate  web  of  laws  and  prac- 
ticee  that  Washington  believes  keeps  foreign 
banks  and  securities  firms  from  competing 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Japanese. 

American  officials  assert,  for  example, 
that  controls  over  interest  rates  allow  Japa- 
nes*  banks  to  compete  more  successfully  for 
money,  giving  them  substantial  advantages 
when  they  expand  overseas,  like  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

NO  BUSH  SUPPORT 

But  the  Bush  Administration  opposes  the 
Rlegle-Gam  legislation,  saying  that  narrow 
rec^rocity  as  a  principle  of  trade  policy 
would  lead  to  escalating  retaliation. 

Mr.  Mulford  told  reporters  today  that  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  get  Japan  to 
"address  the  changing  environment  with  re- 
gard to  rising  Congressional  concerns  about 
deregulation  and  access  in  Japan."  He  spoke 
of  "new  forces  that  could  result  in  a  substan- 
tial politicizatlon  of  the  process  unless  there 
could  be  very  rapid  progress  in  Japan." 

Responding  to  questions  about  the  Riegle- 
Gam  legislation,  which  almost  cleared  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  was  recently  re- 
introduced, Mr.  Utsumi  noted  pointedly  that 
the  United  States  "is  experiencing  a  credit 
crunch." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  347 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TnTJl;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.- This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1991". 

(h)  Table  of  Contents.- 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 
Part  A— Declaration  of  Policy 
Sea.  101.  Declaration  of  policy. 

Part  b — Amendments  to  Title  I  of  the 
Defense  Production  act 
Seo.  ill.  Strengthening  of  domestic  capabil- 
ity. 
Seo.  112.  Limitation  on  actions  without  con- 
gressional authorization. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


134. 
135. 


137, 


Part  C— amendments  to  Title  ni  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act 
Sec.  121.  Expanding  the  reach  of  existing  au- 
thorities under  title  ni. 
Sec.  122.  Defense  Production  Act  Fund. 
Sec.  123.  Offset  policy. 

Sec.  124.  Annual  report  on  impact  of  offsets. 

Part  D— amendments  to  Tttle  Vll  of  the 

Defense  Production  Act 

131,  Small  business. 

132,  Deflnitions. 

133,  Delegation   of  authority;    appoint- 
ment of  jwrsonnel. 

Regulations  and  orders. 
Technical    amendments    restoring 
antitrust   immunity   for   emer- 
gency actions  initiated  by  the 
President. 
Sec.  136.  Information  on  the  defense  indus- 
trial base. 
Public  participation  in  rulemaking. 
138*  Waivers  of  certain  employment  re- 
strictions. 
PART  E— Technical  amendments 

141,  Priorities  in  contracts  and  orders. 

142,  Technical  correction. 

143,  Investigations;      records;      reports; 
subpoenas. 

144«  Employment  of  personnel. 
145,  Technical  correction. 
Part  F— Repealers  and  Conforming 
Amendments 
Sec.  151.  Synthetic  fuel  action. 
Sec.  152,  Voluntary  agreements. 
Sec.  153w  Repeal  of  interest  payment  provi- 
sions. 
154.  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction. 
165t  Persons    disqualified    for    employ- 
ment. 
ISO.  Feasibility  study  on  uniform  cost 
accounting     standards;     report 
submitted. 
157.  National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages. 
Part  G — Reauthorization  of  Selected 
Provisions 
Sec.  161.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  162.  Elxtension  of  program. 
Sec.  163L  Exemption  from  termination. 
TTTLB  n— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO 
IMPROVE  INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 
Part  A— Encouraging  Improvement  of  the 

Defense  Industrial  Base 
Sec.  20L  Procurement    of    critical     compo- 
nents  and   critical   technology 
I  items. 

Sec.  202.  Recognition  of  modernized  produc- 
tion systems  and  equipment  in 
1  contract  award  and  administra- 

tion. 
Sec.  201  Sustaining  Investment. 

Part  B— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  2U.  Discouraging    unfair    trade    prac- 
tices. 

TTTLB  m— AMENDMENT  TO  RELATED 

LAWS 

Sec.  301.  Energy  security. 

TITLE  IV— FAIR  TRADE  IN  FINANCIAL 

SERVICES 

Sec.  401.  Short  title. 

Sec.  402.  Effectuating   the   principle  of  na- 
j  tional  treatment  for  banks  and 

]  bank  holding  companies. 

Sec.  400.  Effectuating   the   principle   of  na- 
!  tional  treatment  for  securities 

brokers  and  dealers. 
Sec.  404.  Elffectuating   the   principle   of  na- 
tional   treatment    for    invest- 
ment advisers. 
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Sec.  405.  Financial  Interdependence  study. 
Sec.  406.  Conforming:  amendments  specifying 
that    national    treatment    in- 
cludes effective  market  access. 
TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  501.  Effective  dates. 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  IftSO 
PART  A— DECLARATION  OF  POUCY 
SEC.  101.  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY. 

Section  2  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2062)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

-SEC.  1.  DECLARATION  OF  POUCY. 

"(a)(1)  The  vitality  of  the  industrial  and 
technology  base  of  the  United  States  is  a 
foundation  of  national  security.  It  provides 
the  industrial  and  technological  capabilities 
employed  to  meet  national  defense  require- 
ments, in  peacetime  and  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  In  peacetime,  the  health  of  the 
industrial  and  technological  base  contrib- 
utes to  the  technological  superiority  of  our 
defense  equipment,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of 
our  national  security  strategy,  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  defense  equipment  Is  de- 
veloped and  produced.  In  times  of  crisis,  a 
healthy  industrial  base  will  be  able  to  effec- 
tively provide  the  graduated  response  needed 
to  effectively  meet  the  demands  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

"(2)  To  meet  these  requirements,  this  Act 
affords  to  the  President  an  array  of  authori- 
ties to  shape  defense  preparedness  programs 
and  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  defense  industrial  and  tech- 
nological base. 

"(b)(1)  In  view  of  continuing  international 
problems,  the  Nation's  demonstrated  reli- 
ance on  Imports  of  materials  and  compo- 
nents, and  the  need  for  measures  to  reduce 
defense  production  lead  times  and  bottle- 
necks, and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  national  security,  our  de- 
fense mobilization  preparedness  effort  con- 
tinues to  require  the  development  of  pre- 
paredness programs,  domestic  defense  indus- 
trial base  improvement  measures,  as  well  as 
provision  for  a  graduated  response  to  any 
threatening  international  or  military  situa- 
tion, and  the  expansion  of  domestic  produc- 
tive capacity  beyond  the  levels  needed  to 
meet  the  civilian  demand.  Also  required  is 
some  diversion  of  certain  materials  and  fa- 
cilities trom  civilian  use  to  military  and 
related  purposes. 

"(2)  These  activities  are  needed  in  order  to 
improve  domestic  defense  industrial  base  ef- 
ficiency and  responsiveness,  to  reduce  the 
time  required  for  Industrial  mobilization  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
or  to  respond  to  actions  occurring  outside 
the  United  States  which  could  result  in  the 
termination  or  reduction  of  the  availability 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  including 
energy,  and  which  could  adversely  affect  na- 
tional defense  preparedness  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  ensure  national  defense 
preparedness,  which  is  essential  to  national 
security,  it  is  also  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  assure  the  availability  of  domestic  energy 
supplies  for  national  defense  needs. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  ensure  productive  capac- 
ity in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  geograi)hlcal  dispersal  of  indus- 
trial facilities  In  the  United  States  to  dis- 
courage the  concentration  of  such  productive 
facilities  within  limited  geographical  areas 
which  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  To  ensure  that  essen- 


tial mobilization  requirements  are  met,  con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  stock- 
piling strategic  materials  to  the  extent  that 
such  stockpiling  Is  economical  and  feasible. 

"(2)  In  the  construction  of  any  Govern- 
ment-owned industrial  facility.  In  the  ren- 
dition of  any  Government  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction,  expansion,  or  im- 
provement of  any  industrial  facHlty,  and  in 
the  production  of  goods  and  services,  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  shall  apply, 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  when  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  existing  law  and 
the  desirability  for  maintaining  a  sound 
economy,  the  principle  of  the  geographical 
dispersal  of  such  facilities  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense.  However,  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  preclude  the  use  of  existing 
industrial  facilities. 

"(3)  To  ensure  the  adequacy  of  productive 
capacity  and  supply,  executive  agencies  and 
departments  responsible  for  defense  acquisi- 
tion shall  continuously  assess  the  capability 
of  the  domestic  defense  industrial  base  to 
satisfy  peacetime  requirements  as  well  as  in- 
creased mobilization  production  require- 
ments. Such  assessments  shall  specifically 
evaluate  the  availability  of  adequate  produc- 
tion sources,  including  subcontractors  and 
suppliers,  materials,  and  skilled  labor,  and 
professional  and  technical  personnel. 

"(4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
plans  and  programs  to  carry  out  this  dec- 
laration of  policy  shall  be  undertaken  with 
due  consideration  for  promoting  efficiency 
and  competition. 

"(5)  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that— 

"(A)  the  domestic  defense  industrial  base 
is  a  component  part  of  the  core  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation;  and 

"(B)  much  of  the  Industrial  capacity  which 
is  relied  upon  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
military  production  and  other  defense-relate 
ed  purposes  is  deeply  and  directly  influenced 
by- 

"(1)  the  overall  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  industrial  economy;  and 

"(11)  the  ability  of  United  States  industry, 
in  general,  to  produce  interaationally  com- 
petitive products  and  oi>erate  profitably 
while  maintaining  adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment to  preserve  that  competitive  edge 
in  the  future,  with  respect  to  military  and 
civilian  production. 

"(6XA)  The  domestic  defense  industrial 
base  is  developing  a  growing  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  for  critical  components  and 
materials  used  in  manufacturing  and  assem- 
bling major  weapons  systems  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

"(B)  This  dependence  is  threatening  the  ca- 
pability of  many  critical  Industries  to  re- 
spond rapidly  to  defense  production  needs  in 
the  event  of  war  or  other  hostilities  or  diplo- 
matic conf^ntation. 

"(C)  The  Inability  of  United  States  indus- 
try, esi>eclally  smaller  subcontractors  and 
suppliers,  to  provide  vital  parts  and  compo- 
nents and  other  materials  would  impair  our 
ability  to  sustain  our  Armed  Forces  in  com- 
bat for  more  than  a  few  months. 

"(D)  In  the  event  our  Armed  Forces  must 
face  an  adversary  with  a  numerical  advan- 
tage, in  the  context  of  a  conventional  war,  it 
is  imperative  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
Industrial  and  technological  capabilities  of 
the  United  States.". 


PART  B-AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 

SEC.  111.  STRENGTHENING  OF  DOMEOTIC  CAPA- 
BILITy. 

Title  I  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2071,  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

*SEC.  107.  STRENGTHENING  OF  DOMESTIC  CAPA- 
BILITy. 

"(a)  In  General.— To  assure  availability  of 
critical  components  and  critical  technology 
items  essential  for  the  execution  of  the  na- 
tional security  strategy  of  the  United  States 
in  peacetime  and  during  graduated  mobiliza- 
tion, the  President  shall  take  action  to  im- 
plement the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)(3)  within  a  5-year  period. 

"(b)  Domestic  Production  of  Critic ai. 
Components     and     Critical     Technology 

ITEMS.- 

"(1)  ESSENTIAL  WEAPON  SYSTEMS.— 

"(A)  DESIGNATION.- The  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  re- 
view the  inventory  of  weapon  systems  and 
defense  equipment  and  designate  as  an  essen- 
tial weapon  system  those  Items  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

"(B)  Maintenance  of  list.- The  President 
shall  maintain  a  list  of  such  weapon  systems 
and  other  items  of  military  equipment. 

"(2)  Critical  components  and  critical 
technology  ftems.— 

"(A)  Designation.— The  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  iden- 
tify critical  components,  and  critical  tech- 
nology items,  including  those  relating  to  es- 
sential weapon  systems,  utilizing  Informa- 
tion from  the  Defense  Industrial  Base  Infor- 
mation System  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(a)  of  this  Act  and  other  appropriate 
sources. 

"(B)  Maintenance  of  list.— The  President 
shall  cause  an  unclassified  list  of  critical  or 
emerging  technologies  to  be  maintained  and 
published  at  least  annually  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(3)  Reliance  on  domestic  sources.- 

"(A)  In  general.— To  assure  adequate  do- 
mestic sources  for  critical  components  and 
critical  technology  items  to  meet  national 
security  requirements,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  essential  weapon  systems,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  limit  procurement  of 
such  items  to  domestic  sources. 

"(B)  Authority.— The  authority  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  exercised  pursuant 
to— 

"(1)  section  2304(cK3)  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code; 

"(11)  section  303(c)(3)  of  the  Federal  Proi>- 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949; 
or 

"(ill)  any  other  provision  of  law  (including 
section  201  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1990). 

"(4)  Critical  industries  for  national  8E- 
CUHITY.— The  President  shall  cause— 

"(A)  a  list  to  be  maintained  containing  any 
industry  (or  industry  sector)  identified  or 
designated  as  a  critical  industry  for  national 
security;  and 

"(B)  an  unclassified  version  of  such  list  to 
be  published  at  least  annually  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(c)  Use  of  tttlk  m  AUTBORmss  To  De- 
velop Domestic  Capactty.— Pursuant  to  au- 
thorities provided  by  title  ni  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  provide  appropriate  incentives  to  de- 
velop, maintain,  modernise,  or  expand  the 
productive  capacities  of  domestic  sonrces  for 
critical     components,     critical     technology 
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Itama,  or  industxial  resources  within  an  in- 
dustry essentia]  for  national  security. 
"(d)  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MODERNIZATION.— 

"(1)  Modernization  of  equipment.— Funds 
KUtJiorlxed  under  title  HI  may  be  used  to 
ffuarantse  the  purchase  or  lease  of  advanced 
m&nalkcturlng:  equipment,  and  any  related 
service  with  respect  to  such  equipment,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Small  businesses.- In  providing:  any 
aaeistance  pursuant  to  title  lU  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  accord  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  projects  to  be  undertalcen  by  busi- 
ness concerns  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns, in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  who  perform  as  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  in  a  critical  Industry 
for  national  security. 

"(e)  Stockpilino  of  Critical  Components 
AND  CRmcAL  Technology  Items.— The 
President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  is  authorized  to  stockpile  appro- 
priate supplies  of  critical  components  and 
critical  technology  items  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  pro- 
duction needs  of  firms  furnishing  essential 
weapon  systems  to  the  Department  during 
peacetime  and  various  stages  of  graduated 
mobilization,  whenever  it  is  determined  that 
necessary  quantities  of  such  items  cannot  be 
obtJdned  trom  domestic  sources. 

"(f)  Report.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— The  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  by  January  31  of 
each  odd-numbered  year  a  report  on  actions 
taken  to  i)reserve  and  revitalize  the  domestic 
defense  Industrial  base,  as  described  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  Content.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  contain,  in  addition  to 
such  matters  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate — 

"(A)  a  detailed  description  of  the  specific 
actions  taken,  or  to  be  taken,  to  implement 
the  requirements  of— 

"(1)  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b); 

"(11)  subsection  (c);  and 

"(ill)  subsection  (e);  and 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  the  capability  of  the 
domestic  defense  industrial  base  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  various  stages  of  a  grad- 
uated mobllication  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

"(g)  Coordination  With  memoranda  of 
Understandino.— 

"(1)  Qualification  for  permitted  exclu- 
sion.—Actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (b)(3)  shall  qualify  for  any 
exclusion  permitted  by  an  existing  memo- 
randum of  understanding  (including  memo- 
randa relating  to  a  siMciflc  project  or  the 
general  conduct  of  procurement  activities 
between  the  signatories)  for  the  purposes  of 
maintaining  defense  mobilization  capabili- 
Ues. 

"(2)  Presidential  authortty.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  seek 
to  modify  any  existing  or  future  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  to  give  effect  to  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
subsection  (bXS).". 


lU,    LDOTATION    <m    ACTIO^e    WITHOUT 

coMaaasioHAL  authorization. 

Section  1(M  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960  (GO  U.8.C.  App.  2074)  is  amended  to 
TMul  as  follows: 


IM.  LIMITATION  ON  ACTIONS  WITHOUT 
C0NGBC8B10NAL  AUTHORIZATION. 
"(a)  Waob  or  Price  Controls.— No  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as  pro- 
viding for  the  imposition  of  wage  or  price 
controls  without  the  prior  authorization  of 
■nch  action  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 


"(b)  Chemical  or  Biological  Weapons.- 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  or 
interpreted  to  require  action  or  compliance 
by  »ny  private  person  to  assist  in  any  way  in 
the  production  of  or  other  Involvement  in 
chatnical  or  biological  warfare  capabilities 
except— 

"(1)  In  time  of  war,  or 

"(2)  in  time  of  national  emergency  (A)  as 
declared  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  or 
(B)  upon  the  written  authorization  of  the 
President,  which  power  to  authorize  may  not 
be  delegated.". 

PART  C^AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  Ed  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 

SEC.  121.  EXPANDING  THE  REACH  OF  EXISTING 
AUTHOIUTIES  UNDER  TITLE  ID. 

(A)  Guarantee  authority.— Section  301  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2091 )  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  "to  ex- 
pedite production  and  deliveries  or  services 
under  Government  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  materials  or  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  national  defense"  and  inserts 
ing  "to  expedite  or  expand  production  and 
deliveries  or  services  under  Government  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  industrial  re- 
sources or  critical  technology  items  essen- 
tial for  the  national  defense"; 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
is  tor  industrial  resources  or  a  critical  tech- 
nology item  which  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense;"; 

(J)  in  subsection  (a)(3)(B),  by  striking  "the 
capability  for  the  needed  material  or  serv- 
ice" and  inserting  "the  needed  industrial  re- 
sources or  critical  technology  item"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (e)(1)(A),  by  striking  "Ex- 
cept during  periods  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  or  the  President" 
and  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)"; 

(6)  In  subsection  (e)(1)(C),  by  striking 
"$35,(X)0,000"  and  Inserting  "$50,000,000";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)(1) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  The  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B),  and  CO  may  be  waived  during  peri- 
od! of  national  emergency  declared  by  Con- 
grass  or  the  President.". 

(b)  Loans  to  Private  Business  enter- 
PRISES.- Section  302  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2092)  is 
amended — 

(J)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "for  the 
procurement  of  materials  or  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  national  defense"  and  In- 
serting "for  the  procurement  of  industrial 
resources  or  a  critical  technology  item  for 
the  national  defense"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  "No 
such  loans  may  be  made  under  this  section, 
except  during  periods  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  or  the  President" 
and  inserting  "Elxcept  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (4),  no  loans  may  be  made  under  this 
section"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking 
•$85,000,000"  and  Inserting  "$50,000,000";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
during  periods  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress  or  the  President.". 

(c)  Purchases    and    Purchase    Commit- 

MINTS.— 

(1 )  Section  303(a)  of  the  Defense  I>roductlon 
Act  of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2093(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"(a)(1)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives o(  this  Act,  the  President  may  make 
provision — 

"(A)  tor  purchases  of  or  commitments  to 
purchaas  an  industrial  resource  or  a  critical 
technology  item,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
sale; and 

"(B)  flbr  the  encouragement  of  exploration, 
developrnent,  and  mining  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials,  and  other  materials. 

"(2)  Purchases  for  resale  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  Include  that  part  of  the 
supply  of  an  agricultural  commodity  which 
is  domestically  produced  except  insofar  as 
such  domestically  produced  supply  may  be 
purchased  for  resale  for  Industrial  use  or 
stockpiling. 

"(3)  Ko  commodity  purchased  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  sold  at  less  than — 

"(A)  the  established  ceiling  price  for  such 
commodity,  except  that  minerals,  metals, 
and  materials  shall  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
the  established  celling  price,  or  the  current 
domestic  market  price,  whichever  is  lower, 
or 

"(B)  If  no  ceiling  price  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  higher  of— 

"(I)  the  current  domestic  market  price  for 
such  commodity;  or 

"(11)  the  minimum  sale  price  established 
for  agricultural  commodities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion as  provided  In  section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949. 

"(4)  Ko  purchase  or  commitment  to  pur- 
chase any  imported  agricultural  commodity 
shall  specify  a  delivery  date  which  is  more 
than  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  this 
section. 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7). 
the  President  may  not  execute  a  contract 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  President 
determines  that>— 

"(A)  the  industrial  resource  or  critical 
technology  item  is  essential  to  the  national 
defensa; 

"(B)  without  Presidential  action  under  au- 
thority of  this  section.  United  States  Indus- 
try cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide 
the  capability  for  the  needed  industrial  re- 
source or  critical  technology  item  in  a  time- 
ly manner; 

"(C)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 
most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need; 
and 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense  de- 
mand tor  the  industrial  resource  or  critical 
technology  item  Is  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
the  output  of  domestic  industrial  capability 
which  the  President  reasonably  determines 
to  be  Available  for  national  defense,  includ- 
ing th«  output  to  be  established  through  the 
purcha^,  purchase  commitment,  or  other 
action. 

"(6)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7), 
the  Prasident  shall  take  no  action  under  this 
sectioa  unless  the  industrial  resource  short- 
fall which  such  action  is  intended  to  correct 
has  bef  n  identified  in  the  Budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  amendments  thereto,  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment ttom  the  President  demonstrating  that 
the  budget  submission  is  in  accordance  with 
the  piovlsions  of  the  iweceding  sentence. 
Any  such  action  may  be  taken  only  after  60 
days  have  elapsed  after  such  industrial  re- 
source shortfall  has  been  identified  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence.  If  the  taking  of 
any  adtion  or  actions  under  this  section  to 
correct  an  industrial  resource  shortfall 
would  cause  the  aggregate  outstanding 
amount  of  all  such  actions  for  such  Indus- 
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trial resource  shortfall  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 
any  such  action  or  actions  may  be  taken 
only  if  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

"(7)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  may  be  waived  during  periods  of 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  President.". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "September  30,  1995"  and  inserting 
"a  date  that  is  not  more  than  10  years  f^om 
the  date  such  purchase,  purchase  commit- 
ment, or  sale  was  initially  made". 

SEC.  lat.  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  FUND. 

Section  304  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  20M)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  304.  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  FUND. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Fund.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Fund  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  'the  Fund'). 

"(b)  Moneys  in  Fund.— The  following  mon- 
eys shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund: 

"(1)  All  moneys  appropriated  after  October 
19,  1990,  for  the  Fund,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 711(c). 

"(2)  All  moneys  received  after  October  19, 
1990,  on  transactions  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  303. 

"(c)  Use  of  Fund.— The  Fund  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  title,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  appropria- 
tions Acts. 

"(d)  Duration  of  Fund.— Moneys  iu  the 
Fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(e)  Fund  Balance.— The  Fund  balance  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
S2S0,000,000,  excluding  any  moneys  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  during  that  fiscal  year 
or  obligated  funds.  If  at  the  close  of  any  fis- 
cal year  the  Fund  balance  exceeds  such 
amount,  the  amount  in  excess  of  $250,000,000 
shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(0  Fund  Manager.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  designate  a  Fund  manager. 
The  duties  of  the  Fund  manager  shall 
include — 

"(1)  determining  the  liability  of  the  Fund 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (g); 

"(2)  ensuring  the  visibility  and  account- 
ability of  transactions  engaged  in  through 
the  Fund  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense. 
Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress; and 

"(3)  reporting  to  Congress  each  year  re- 
garding fUnd  activities  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

"(g)  LxABiLiTiES  Against  Fund.— 

"(1)  In  general. — When  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  title  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1990,  imposes  contingent  liabilities 
upon  the  United  SUtes,  such  liability  shall 
be  considered  an  obligation  against  the 
Fund.  The  total  amount  of  such  obligations 
shall  be  determined  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Determination  of  UABiLmr.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  total  amount  of 
obligations  against  the  Fund  is  the  amount 
which  Is  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  outlays  required  by 
purchase  or  purchase  commitment  contracts 
or  financing  agreements;  minus 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  anticipated  aggregate  receipts 
from  resale  of  materials  purchased  with 
monejrs  tron.  the  Fund;  and 

"(11)  the  anticipated  receipts  trom  the  di- 
rect sale  of  materials  by  the  producer  to  cus- 
tomers. 


"(3)  TREATMENT  OF  ANTICIPATED  RECEIPTS 
AND  REDUCTIONS.- Anticipated  receipts  and 
anticipated  reductions  In  purchase  commit- 
ments shall  be  included  under  paragraph  (2) 
only  if  a  written  plan  for  sale  of  materials 
has  been  developed,  specifying  probable  cus- 
tomers, amount,  time  of  the  sales,  and  sales 
price.". 

SEC.  IB.  OFFSET  PtMJCY. 

Section  309  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2099)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Offset  Poucy.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Recognizing  that  certain 
offsets  for  military  exports  are  economically 
inefflcient  and  market  distorting,  and  mind- 
ful of  the  need  to  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  offsets  in  military  exports  while  en- 
suring that  the  ability  of  United  States 
firms  to  compete  for  military  export  sales  is 
not  undermined,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  that— 

"(A)  no  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  encourage,  enter  directly  into, 
or  commit  United  States  firms  to  any  offset 
arrangement  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
defense  goods  or  services  to  foreign  govern- 
ments; 

"(B)  United  States  Government  funds  shall 
not  be  used  to  finance  offsets  in  security  as- 
sistance transactions  except  in  accordance 
with  iwlicies  and  procedures  that  were  in  ex- 
istence as  of  October  20,  1990; 

"(C)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
from  fulfilling  obligations  incurred  through 
international  agreements  entered  into  before 
October  20, 1990;  and 

"(D)  the  decision  whether  to  engage  in  off- 
sets, and  the  responsibility  for  negotiating 
and  implementing  offset  arrangements,  re- 
sides with  the  companies  involved. 

"(2)  Presidential  approval  of  excep- 
tions.—The  President  may  approve  an  excep- 
tion to  the  policy  stated  by  paragraph  (1) 
after  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 

"(3)  Consultation.— The  President  shall 
designate  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
lead  an  interagency  team  to  consult  with 
foreign  nations  on  limiting  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  offsets  in  defense  procurement.  The 
President  shall  transmit  an  annual  report  on 
the  results  of  these  consultations  to  the  Ck>n- 
gress  ais  part  of  the  report  required  under 
subsection  (b).". 

SEC.  1S4.  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  IMPACT  OP  OFF- 
SETS. 

Section  309  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2099)  (as  amended  by 
section  123  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  123(1)  of  this  part)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(b)  Report  Required.— 
Not  later"  and  inserting: 

"(b)  ANNUAL  Report  on  Impact  of  Off- 
sets.— 
"(1)  Report  required.— Not  later"; 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Duties  of  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce.—The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall— 

"(A)  prepare  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph (1); 

"(B)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  report;  and 


"(C)  function  as  the  President's  Elxecative 
Agent  for  ciurying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  section."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  (as  to  i«des- 
ignated  by  section  123(1)  of  this  part)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Interagency  Studies  and  Related 
Data.— 

"(1)  Purpose  of  report.— Each  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  shall  identify  the 
cumulative  effects  (indirect  as  well  aa  direct) 
of  offset  agreements  on— 

"(A)  the  full  range  of  domestic  defense  pro- 
ductive capability  (with  special  attention  to 
the  firms  serving  as  lower-tier  subcontrac- 
tors or  suppliers);  and 

"(B)  the  domestic  defense  technology  base 
as  a  consequence  of  the  technology  transfers 
associated  with  such  offset  agreements. 

"(2)  Use  or  data.— Data  developed  or  com- 
piled by  any  agency  while  conducting  any 
Interagency  study  or  other  independent 
study  or  analysis  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  facilitate  the 
Secretary  in  executing  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  trade  offset  and 
countertrade  policy  development.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subeections: 

"(d)  Notice  of  Offset  agreements.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If  a  United  States  firm 
enters  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  weap- 
on system  or  defense-related  item  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  foreign  firm  and  such  con- 
tract is  subject  to  an  offset  agreement  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000  in  value,  such  firm  shall 
furnish  to  the  official  designated  In  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  Information  concerning  such  sale. 

"(2)  RBOULA-noNS.— The  Information  to  be 
furnished  shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  protection 
Trom  public  disclosure  for  such  inf(»7nation, 
unless  public  disclosure  Is  subsequently  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  firm  furnishing 
the  information.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
authorizes  the  withholding  of  such  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress. 

"(e)  Contents  of  Report.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Each  rei»rt  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  net  assessment  of  the  elements  of 
the  Industrial  base  and  technology  base  cov- 
ered by  the  report; 

"(B)  recommendations  for  appropriate  re- 
medial action  under  the  authorities  provided 
by  this  Act,  or  other  law  or  regulations; 

"(C)  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  any  interagency  studies 
conducted  during  the  reporting  period  under 
subsection  (c); 

"(D)  a  summary  of  offset  arrangements 
concluded  during  the  reporting  period  for 
which  information  has  been  furnished  porsa- 
ant  to  subsection  (d);  and 

"(E)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  any  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  negotiations  relating 
to  use  of  offtets  completed  during  the  report- 
ing i>eriod. 

"(2)  Altermaitve  findinos  or  rbc- 
OMMENDA-noNS.— Each  report  shall  Include 
any  alternative  findings  or  recommendationa 
offered  by  any  departmental  Secretary, 
agency  head,  or  the  United  States  Trade 
Represenutive  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(f)  Utilization  of  Annual  Rxpcmet  in  Ne- 
gotiations.—The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  reports  required  by  sutaMctian 
(b),  and  any  Interagency  reports  and  analy- 
ses shall  be  considered  by  repreaentatlvea  of 
the  United  States  during  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral negotiations  to  minimise  the  adverse 
effects  of  oflseta.". 
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PART  D— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  Vll  OF 

THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
8BC.  ISl.  SMALL  BUSINESS. 

Section  701  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2151)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

*8BC.  701.  SMALL  BU8INES& 

"(a)  Participation.— Small  business  con- 
cenu  shall  be  given  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable opportunity  to  participate  as  con- 
tractors, and  subcontractors  at  various  tiers. 
in  all  programs  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  Nation's  industrial  base  and  technology 
base  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ACT.— In  admin- 
istering the  programs,  implementing  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  procedures  under  this 
Act,  requests,  applications,  or  appeals  from 
small  business  concerns  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  expeditiously 
handled. 

"(c)  Advisory  (Committee  Participation.— 
Representatives  of  small  business  concerns 
shall  be  afforded  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  iiarticipate  in  such  advisory  committees 
as  may  be  established  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Information.— Information  about  the 
Act  and  activities  under  the  Act  shall  be 
made  available  to  small  business  concerns. 

"(e)     ALLOCATIONS     UNDER     SECTION     101.— 

Whenever  the  President  makes  a  determina- 
tion to  exercise  any  authority  to  allocate 
any  material  pursuant  to  section  101  of  this 
Act.  small  business  concerns  shall  be  ac- 
corded, so  far  as  practicable,  a  fair  share  of 
such  material,  in  proportion  to  the  share  re- 
ceived by  such  business  concerns  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  giving  such  special  consider- 
ation as  may  be  possible  to  new  small  busi- 
ness concerns  or  individual  firms  facing 
undue  hardship.". 
SBC  ISl.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  702  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2152)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•SBC.  TO.  DEFINITIONS. 

Aa  used  in  this  Act^ 

"(1)  Critical  component.— The  term  criti- 
cal component'  Includes  such  components, 
subsystems,  systems,  and  related  special 
tooling  and  test  equipment  essential  to  the 
production,  repair,  maintenance,  or  oper- 
ation of  weapon  systems  or  other  items  of 
military  equipment  as  are  identified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  being  essential  to 
the  execution  of  the  national  security  strat- 
egy of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Critical  industry  for  national  secu- 
RTTY.— The  term  'critical  industry  for  na- 
tional security'  means  any  industry  (or  in- 
dustry sector)  identified  pursuant  to  section 
2S03<6)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
such  other  industries  or  industry  sectors  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  {^resident  as  essen- 
tial to  provide  industrial  resources  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  national  security 
strategy  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  (Critical  technology.- The  term  'crit- 
ical technology'  includes  any  technology 
that  is  included  in  1  or  more  of  the  plans 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  2506  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (unless  subsequently 
deleted),  or  such  other  emerging  or  dual  use 
technology  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

"(4)  CRmcAL  technology  item.- The  term 
'critical  technology  item'  shall  mean  mate- 
rials directly  employing,  derived  from,  or 
uUllxlng  a  critical  technology. 

"(5)  DEFENSE  CONTRACTTOR.- The  term  de- 
fense contractor'  means  any  person  who  en- 
ten  Into  a  contract  with  the  United  States 


to  furnish  materials,  industrial  resources,  or 
a  Critical  technology,  or  to  perform  services 
for  the  national  defense. 

"(6)  DOMESTIC  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE.— 

Tlie  term  'domestic  defense  industrial  base' 
means  domestic  sources  which  are  providing, 
or  which  would  be  reasonably  expected  to 
provide,  materials  or  services  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  requirements  during  war  or 
national  emergency. 

"(7)  Domestic  source.— The  term  "domes- 
tio  source'  means  a  business  entity — 

"(A)  that  performs  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  substantially  all  of  the  research  and 
development,  engineering,  manufacturing, 
and  production  activities  required  of  such 
firrn  under  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
relating  to*  critical  component  or  a  critical 
technology  item,  and 

"(B)  that  procures  from  entities  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  substantially  all  of  the 
components  and  assemblies  required  under  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  relating  to  a 
critical  component  or  critical  technology 
item. 

"(8)  Essential  weapon  system.- The  term 
•essential  weapon  system'  shall  mean  a 
major  weapon  system  and  other  items  of 
military  equipment  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  being  essential  to  the 
execution  of  the  national  security  strategy 
of  the  United  States. 

"(9)  FACiLmES.- The  term  'facilities'  in- 
cledes  all  types  of  buildings,  structures,  or 
other  improvements  to  real  property  (but  ex- 
clBding  farms,  churches  or  other  places  of 
worship,  and  private  dwelling  houses),  and 
services  relating  to  the  use  of  any  such 
building,  structure,  or  other  improvement. 

"(10)  Foreign  source.— The  term  'foreign 
source'  means  a  business  entity  other  than  a 
'domestic  source'. 

"(11)  Industrial  resources.— The  term 
'industrial  resources'  means  materials,  serv- 
ices, processes,  or  manufacturing  equipment 
(including  the  processes,  technologies,  and 
ancillary  services  for  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment) needed  to  establish  or  maintain  an  ef- 
ficient and  modern  national  defense  indus- 
trial capacity. 

"(12)  Materials.- The  term  'materials' 
includes— 

"(A)   any   raw   materials    (including   min- 
erals, metals,  and  advanced  processed  mate- 
*  rials),    commodities,    articles,    components 
(including    critical    components),    products, 
add  items  of  supply;  and 

'•(B)  any  technical  information  or  services 
ancillary  to  the  use  of  any  such  materials, 
commodities,  articles,  components,  prod- 
ucts, or  items. 

"(13)  National  defense.- The  tenn  'na- 
tional defense'  means  programs  for  military 
and  energy  production  or  construction,  mili- 
tary assistance  to  any  foreign  nation,  stock- 
piling, space,  and  any  directly  related  activ- 
ity. 

"(14)  Person.— The  term  'person'  includes 
an  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  any  other  organized  group  of  per- 
sons, or  legal  successor  or  representative 
thereof,  or  any  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  thereof. 

"(15)  Services.— The  term  'services'  in- 
cludes any  effort  that  is  needed  or  incidental 
to— 

••(A)  the  development,  production,  process- 
ing, distribution,  delivery,  or  use  of  an  in- 
dustrial resource  or  a  critical  technology 
item,  or 

"(B)  the  construction  of  facilities.". 


SEC.  13t.  DELEGATION  OF  AirTHORnY;  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  FERSONNEU 

Section  703  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2153)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  TM.  DELEGATION  AND  CIVILIAN  PEB80N- 
NEU 

"(a)  Delegation  of  AUTHORnr. —Except  as 
otherwise  specincally  provided,  the  Presi- 
dent n<ay — 

"(1)  delegate  any  power  or  authority  of  the 
President  under  this  Act  to  any  civilian  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  appointed  by  and  with 
the  adtlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

"(2)  except  with  regard  to  title  I,  authorize 
redelegatlon  by  that  officer  to  an  officer  or 
employee  of  that  officer  who— 

"(A)  if  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  is  a 
genera}  or  flag  officer;  or 

"(B)  If  a  civilian,  is  serving  in  a  position  in 
the  grade  GS-16  or  above  (or  in  a  comparable 
or  higlier  position  under  any  other  schedule 
for  civilian  officers  or  employees); 

"(3)  delegate  only  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  for  exercising 
authority  under  title  I;  and 

"(4)  establish  such  new  agencies  as  may  be 
necessAry  to  manage  Federal  emergency  pre- 
paredness programs. 

"(b)  Civilian  Personnel.— Any  officer  or 
agenc3r  head  may  appoint  civilian  personnel 
withoat  regard  to  section  5331(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  such  title  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  fix  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  person- 
nel without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  Klating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  Individual 
so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  lac  REGULA'nONS  AND  ORDERS. 

Section  704  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2154)  is  amended  to 
read  ae  follows: 

"SEC.  TM.  REGULA'nONS  AND  ORDERS. 

"SuWect  to  section  709,  the  President  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  and  issue  such  or- 
ders ae  the  FYesident  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 

SEC,  ISS.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  RESTORING 
ANTITRUST   IMMUNITy    FOR   EMER- 
I  GENCY  ACTIONS  INITIATED  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT, 

Section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2158)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "and  sub- 
section (j)  of  section  70eA"; 

(2)  Ixy  striking  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  Antitrust  laws.- The  term  'antitrust 
laws'  bas  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  except  that  such  term  includes  sec- 
tion &  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  the  extent  that  such  section  5  applies  to 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 

"(2)  Plan  of  action.— The  term  'plan  of  ac- 
tion' means  any  of  I  or  more  documented 
methods  adopted  by  participants  in  an  exist- 
ing voluntary  agreement  to  implement  that 
agreement."; 

(3)  in  subeection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  section  706A(o),  upon"  and  inserting 
"Upon";  and 


(B)  by  insei 
"voluntary  a 

(4)  in  subse 
sentence; 

(5)  in  the  2 

(A)  by  inse: 
subsection  (z 
tion";  and 

(B)  by  stril 
committees  i 

(6)  in  sub) 
"section  552( 
"paragraphs 

(7)  in  subs 
plans  of  ac 
ments"; 

(8)  in  subse 
section  (b)(1) 
sertlng  "sect 

(9)  in  subse 

(A)  by  stri 
sertlng  "Gen 

(B)  by  ins« 
fore  the  semi 

(10)  in  su 
"subsections 
and  insertinf 
section  552(b 

(11)  in  subs 

(A)  by  lns< 
"voluntary  a 
appears;  and 

(B)  by  inse] 
ment"  each  i 

(12)  in  subi 
paragraph  (1 
ing  "and  sul: 
or  plan  to  t 
colon; 

(13)  in  subi 
paragraph  (1 
ing  "and  put 
eral  Register 

(14)  in  sul 
paragraph  (1 
ing  "and  pub 
in  the  Feder 
case"; 

(15)  in  subs 

(A)  by  inse; 
"voluntary  a 

(B)  by  inat 
"voluntary  a 
appears; 

(C)  by  stri 
graph  (9); 

(D)  by  str 
paragraph  (1( 

(E)  by  addi 
paragraph: 

"(11)  that  1 
President  in 
the  voluntai 
shall  provide 
the  time,  pli 
to  carry  out 
of  action  to  t 
man  of  the 
the  Congress 

(16)  in  sub 
sectiona  (b)(: 
Inserting  "pi 
SS3(b)":  and 

(17)  In  pan 
(h).  by  itrlkj 
aectlon  SfiO" 

(18)  by  itrt 
thefoUowloi 

"(i)  DBFBNI 

"(1)  Hi  aw 
there  ibftll  t 
pereon  to  i 
brought  uni 
similar  law  ( 
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}therwlse  pro- 
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(B)  by  Inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  the  last 
sentence; 

(5)  in  the  2d  sentence  of  subsection  (d)(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (n)"  after  "specified  In  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  striking  ",  and  the  meetings  of  such 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)(2),  by  striking  out 
"section  552(b)(1)  and  (bK3) '  and  Inserting 
"paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section  552(b)"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (e)(1),  by  Inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments"; 

(8)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(D),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (b)(1)  or  (b)(3)  of  section  552"  and  in- 
serting "section  552b(c)"; 

(9)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(F)— 

(A)  by  striking  "CJeneral  and  to"  and  in- 
serting "General,  the";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  the  Congress"  be- 
fore the  semicolon; 

(10)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(G),  by  striking 
"subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  section  552" 
and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  552(b)"; 

(ID  in  subsections  (f)  and  (g) — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  plan"  after  "the  agree- 
ment" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(12)  in  subsection  (f)(lKA)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing "and  submits  a  copy  of  such  agreement 
or  plan  to  the  Congress"  before  the  semi- 
colon; 

(13)  in  subsection  (f)(1)(B)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing "and  publishes  such  finding  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register"  before  the  period. 

(14)  in  subsection  (0(2)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection)  by  Insert- 
ing "and  publish  such  certification  or  finding 
in  the  Federal  Register"  before  ",  in  which 
case"; 

(15)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears; 

(C)  by  striking  "and  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9); 

(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  that  the  individual  designated  by  the 
President  in  subsection  (c)(2)  to  administer 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
shall  provide  prior  written  notification  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  any  meeting 
to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  to  the  Attorney  (General,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Congress."; 

(16)  in  subaectlon  (h)(3),  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  section  562"  and 
inaerting  "paragraiOi  (1).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section 
SS3(b)";  and 

(17)  in  pancniphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  subaectlon 
(ta).  by  itriUnr  "snbaecUon  (bXD  or  (bXS)  of 
section  560"  and  inaerUnv  "sactlon  G63b(c)"; 

(18)  by  itrikiiiv  nibMctton  (J)  u>d  Inaerting 
tbe  foUowing  new  eabMctlon: 

"(1)  m  aaraRAL.— Subject  to  pencrapli  (4), 
there  ■ta«ll  be  aTallable  u  a  defenee  fia-  any 
penon  to  any  civil  or  criminal  action 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  (or  any 
similar  law  of  any  State)  with  respect  to  any 


action  taken  to  develop  or  carry  out  any  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action  under 
this  section  that— 

"(A)  such  action  was  taken— 

"(1)  In  the  course  of  developing  a  voluntary 
agreement  initiated  by  the  President  or  a 
plan  of  action  adopted  under  any  such  agree- 
ment; or 

"(11)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
initiated  by  the  President  and  approved  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  under  any  such  agreement,  and 

"(B)  such  person— 

"(1)  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  section;  and 

"(11)  acted  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action. 

"(2)  Scope  of  defense.— Except  in  the  case 
of  actions  taken  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action,  the  defense  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available 
only  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  person  as- 
serting the  defense  demonstrates  that  the 
action  was  specified  in,  or  was  within  the 
scope  of,  an  approved  voluntary  agreement 
Initiated  by  the  President  and  approved  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  under  any  such  agreement  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  defense  established  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  available  unless  the  President  or 
the  President's  designee  has  authorized  and 
actively  supervised  the  voluntary  agreement 
or  plan  of  action. 

"(3)  Burden  of  persuasion.— Any  person 
raising  the  defense  established  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
the  elements  of  the  defense. 

"(4)  Exception  for  actions  taken  to  vio- 
late THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS.- The  defense  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  avail- 
able if  the  person  against  whom  the  defense 
is  asserted  shows  that  the  action  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  antitrust 
laws."; 

(19)  in  subsection  (k).  by  inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(20)  in  subsection  (1),  by  inserting  "or  plan 
of  action"  after  "voluntary  agreement"; 

(21)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(n)  Exemption  From  advisory  Committee 
Act  Provisions. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  activity  conducted 
under  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion approved  pursuant  to  this  section,  when 
conducted  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  and  any  other  Federal 
law  and  any  Federal  regulation  relating  to 
advisory  committees. 

"(o)  Preemption  of  Contract  Law  in 
Emergencies.— In  any  action  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court  for  breach  of  contract,  there 
shall  be  available  as  a  defense  that  the  al- 
leged breach  of  contract  was  caused  predomi- 
nantly by  action  taken  during  an  emergency 
to  cany  out  a  voluntary  agreement  m  plan 
of  action  authorlaed  and  amvoved  in  accrad- 
anoe  with  this  section.  Bach  defense  shall 
not  release  tbe  party  aasnitlm  It  (Tom  any 
obligatiOD  under  applloable  law  to  mitigate 
damagaa  to  the  greateat  extent  poaalble.". 


"SEC.  71S.  DEFENSE  DUDUmOAL  BASE  INFORMA- 
TION I 


The  Defense  Production  Act  of  19G0  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  3061  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 


"(a)  Estabushment  Required.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  the 
President  may  determine  to  be  appropriate, 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
formation system  on  the  domestic  defense 
industrial  base  which— 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(B)  includes  a  systematic  continuous  pro- 
cedure to  collect  and  analyze  Information 
necessary  to  evaluate— 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  domestic  Industrial 
capacity  and  capability  In  critical  compo- 
nents, technologies,  and  technology  items 
essential  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(li)  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  In- 
dustrial parts,  components,  and  technologies 
essential  to  defense  production. 

"(2)  Incorporation  of  dinet.— The  defense 
Information  network  as  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1990  shall  be 
incorporated  Into  the  system  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Use  of  information.— Information  col- 
lected and  analyzed  under  the  procedure  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
constitute  a  basis  for  making  any  determina- 
tion to  exercise  any  authority  under  this  Act 
and  a  procedure  for  using  such  information 
shall  be  integrated  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  any 
such  authority. 

"(b)  Sources  of  Information.— 

"(1)  Foreign  dependence.— 

"(A)  Scope  of  informa-hon  review.— The 
procedure  established  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (aKlXBXil)  shall  address 
defense  production  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ations of  prime  contractors  and  at  least  the 
first  2  tiers  of  subcontractors. 

"(B)  Use  of  existing  data  collection  and 
review  CAPABiunES.- To  the  extent  feasible 
and  appropriate,  the  President  shall  build 
upon  existing  methods  of  data  collection  and 
analysis  and  shall  Integrate  Information 
available  fTom  intelligence  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  industrial  and  technological  condi- 
tions in  foreign  countries. 

"(C)  Initial  emphasis  on  priority  lists. — 
In  establishing  the  procedure  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  may  place 
initial  emphasis  on  the  production  of  parts 
and  components  relating  to  priority  lists 
such  as  the  (^mmanders'  in  Chief  Critical 
Items  List  and  the  technologies  identified  as 
critical  In  the  annual  defense  critical  tech- 
nologies plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
2508  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Production  base  analysis.— 

"(A)  Top-to-bottom  review.— Effective  on 
or  after  October  1,  1901.  the  analysis  of  the 
production  base  for  any  major  procurement 
project  which  is  included  in  the  information 
system  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall.  In  addition  to  any  information  and 
analyses  the  President  may  require— 

"(i)  include  a  review  of  all  levels  of  acqui- 
sition and  production,  beginning  with  any 
raw  material,  special  alloy,  or  composite 
material  Involved  In  the  prodnotlon  and  end- 
ing with  the  oompletad  product; 

"(11)  identify  each  oontraotor  aad  anb- 
oontractor  at  each  level  of  acqnlsltlon  and 
production  with  respect  to  aooh  project 
which  repnaenta  a  potential  for  delaying  or 
preventing  the  production  and  aoqnlaltlon. 
including  the  identity  of  each  contractor  or 
subcontractor  whoee  contract  qnalifles  as  a 
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forel^  Bource  or  sole  source  contract  and 
any  supplier  which  Is  a  forei^  or  sole  source 
for  any  Item  required  In  the  production;  and 

"(Hi)  Include  Information  to  permit  appro- 
priate management  of  accelerated  or  sur^e 
production. 

"(B)  Initial  requirement  for  study  of 

PRODUCTION    BASES    FOR    NOT    MORE    THAN    6 

MAJOR  WEAPON  SYSTEMS.— In  establishing  the 
information  system  under  subsection  (a),  the 
President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  require  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
duction base  for  not  more  than  2  weapons  of 
each  military  department  which  are  major 
systems  (as  deflned  In  section  2305(5)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code). 

'•(3)  CONSULTATION  REGARDING  THE  CENSUS 
OF  BtAlWFACTURERS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  with  a  view 
to  Improving  the  application  of  Information 
derived  trom  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  t,o 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Issues  to  be  addressed.— Such  con- 
sultations shall  address  Improvements  in  the 
level  of  detail,  timeliness,  and  availability  of 
Input  and  output  analyses  derived  from  the 
Census  of  Manufacturers  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Strategic  Plan  for  Developing  Com- 
prehensive System.- 

"(1)  Plan  required.- Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1992.  the  President  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  a  strategic  plan  for  developing  a. 
cost-effective,  comprehensive  information 
system  capable  of  identifying  on  a  timely. 
ongoing  basis  vulnerability  in  critical  ccn»- 
ponents.  technologies,  and  technology  items. 

"(2)  ASSESSMENT  OF  CERTALV  PROCEDURES.— 

In  establishing  plan  under  i>aragraph  ( 1 ).  the 
President  shall  assess  the  performance  end 
cost-effectiveness  of  procedures  implemented 
under  subsection  (b)  and  shall  seek  to  build 
upon  such  procedures  as  appropriate. 

"(d)  Capabilities  of  System.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  information  system 
under  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  (Commerce,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Federal  agencies  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to — 

"(A)  consult  with  each  other  and  provide 
such  information,  assistance,  and  coopera- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  Information  system  In  a  man- 
ner which  allows  the  coordinated  and  erfi- 
clent  entry  of  information  on  the  doTiestic 
defense  industrial  base  into,  and  the  with- 
drawal, subject  to  the  protection  of  propri- 
etary data,  of  information  on  the  domestic 
defense  Industrial  base  from  the  system  on 
an  on-line  Interactive  basis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

"(B)  assure  access  to  the  information  on 
the  system,  as  appropriace.  by  all  participat- 
ing Federal  agencies,  including  each  mili- 
tary department; 

"(C)  coordinate  standards,  deflrltlons.  and 
specifications  for  information  on  defense 
production  which  is  collected  by  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  military  depart- 
ments so  that  such  information  can  be  used 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  department  which 
the  President  determines  to  be  appropriate; 
and 

"(D)  assure  that  the  Information  in  the 
system  is  updated,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
active  assistance  of  the  private  sector. 

"(2)  Task  force  on  milttahy  civilian  par- 
ticipation.—Upon  the  estcblishment  of  the 


information  system  under  subsection  (a),  the 
President  shall  convene  a  task  force  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department,  and  the  heads  of  such 
other  Federal  agencies  and  departments  as 
the  President  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate to  establish  guidellues  and  procedures 
to  ensure  that  all  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  acquire  information  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  defense  industrial 
base  are  fully  participating  in  the  system, 
unless  the  President  determines  that  all  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  and  departments, 
including  each  military  department,  are  vol- 
untarily providing  information  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  system  to  can-y  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  chapter  148  of  ultle  10, 
United  States  Code. 

■(e)  Report  on  Subcontractor  and  Sup- 
PLiiK  Base.— 

•■{D  Report  required.— At  the  times  re- 
Quired  under  paragraph  (4),  the  President 
shall  issue  a  report  which  Includes — 

"(A)  a  list  of  critical  components,  tech- 
nologies, and  technology  items  for  which 
there  is  found  to  be  inadequate  domestic  in- 
dustrial capacity  or  capability;  and 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  those  subsectors  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  which — 

••(i)  support  production  of  any  component, 
technology,  or  technology  item  listed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1);  or 

■(iii  have  been  identified  as  being  critical 
to  the  development  and  production  of  com- 
ponents required  for  the  production  of  weap- 
ons, weapon  systems,  and  other  military 
equipment  essential  to  the  national  defense. 

•(2)  M.«iTters  to  be  considered.— The  as- 
sessment made  under  paragrapt  (1MB)  shall 
consider — 

•■(A)  the  capacity  of  domestic  sources,  es- 
pecially commercial  firms,  to  fulfill  peace- 
time requirements  and  graduated  mobiliza- 
tion reQuirements  for  various  items  of  sup- 
ply and  services; 

"(B)  apy  trend  relating  to  the  capabilities 
of  domestic  sources  to  meet  such  peacetime 
and  mobilization  requirements; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  production  or 
acquisition  of  various  items  of  military  ma- 
terial 13  dependent  on  foreign  sources;  and 

•■(D)  any  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  selected  sectoi-s  of  the  United 
States  economy  necessfl.ry  to  meet  peace- 
time and  mobilization  requirements,  includ- 
ing' stability  of  defense  requirements,  acqui- 
sition policies,  vertical  integration  of  var- 
ious segment-s  of  the  industrial  base,  superi- 
ority of  foreign  technology  and  production 
efficiencies,  foreign  government  support  of 
nondomestic  sources,  and  offset  arrange- 
ments. 

■•(3)  Policy  recommendations.— The  report 
may  provide  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tioBs  to  correct  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
assessment,  which  would  help  to  strengthen 
domestic  sources. 

'(4)  Time  for  'SSUANCE.--The  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Issued  not 
later  than  July  1  qf-gach  odd-numbered  year 
which  bei^ib^  aftfer  r96ij__Dased  upon  data 
from  the  prior  fiscal  year  and  such  prior  fis- 
cal years  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(5)  Releas*:  of  unclassified  report.— 
The  report  required  by  this  subsection  may 
be  vstessified.  An  unrlassified  version  of  the 
report  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

"(f)  Authorizaticn  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  app-oprlated  to 
the  rYesldenl  for  purposes  of  this  section  not 
more  than  S10,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  not  more  than 
{3,000,000  snail  be  available  for  ths  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)(2).". 
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SEC.     ISf.    PUBUC    PAirnCIPATION    IN    RULB- 
IflAKING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  709  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960  (SO  U.S.C.  21S9)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.    701.    PUBUC    PARTICIPATION    IN    RULE- 
MAKING. 

"(a)  EScemption  From  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.— Any  regulation  prescribed 
or  order  issued  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  sections  551  through  559  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  OPPORTUNmr  for  Notice  and  Com- 
ment.— 

"(1)  IK  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  any  regrulatlon  prescribed  or 
order  issued  under  this  Act  shall  oe  pub- 
lished to  the  Federal  Register  and  oppor- 
tunity tor  public  comment  shall  be  provided 
for  not  less  than  30  days,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  553(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  VTaiver  for  temporary  provisions.- 
The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
waived,  if— 

"(A)  tlie  officer  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
regulation  or  iiisue  the  order  finds  that  ur- 
gent aad  compelling  circumstances  make 
compliance  with  such  requirements  imprac- 
ticable: 

"(B)  tbs  regulation  is  prescribed  or  order  is 
issued  an  a  temporary  basis;  and 

"(C)  the  publication  of  such  temporary  reg- 
ulation or  order  is  accompanied  by  the  find- 
ing made  under  clause  (A)  (and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  finding)  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  is  provided 
for  not  less  than  30  days  of  public  comment 
before  any  regulation  or  ordei  becomes  final. 

"(3)  All  comments  received  during  the  pub- 
lic comment  period  specified  pursuant  to 
paragra(}h  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  considered  and 
the  publication  of  the  final  regulation  or 
order  shall  conte.in  written  responses  to  such 
ccmmests. 

"(c)  Public  Comment  on  Procurement 
Regulations.- Any  procurement  policy,  reg- 
ulation, procedure,  or  form  (Including  any 
amendment  or  modification  of  any  such  pol- 
icy, regulation,  procedure,  or  form)  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  section  22 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act.". 

(b)  scope  of  Application.— Section  70S  of 
the  Deftnse  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2169),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  not  apply  to  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  or  order  issued  In  proposed  or 
final  form  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.   1S<.  WAIVERS  OF  CERFAIN  EMPLOYMENT 
RESTRienONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  206  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  The  President  may  grant  a  waiver 
of  a  restriction  imposed  by  this  section  to  a 
special  Government  employee  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  in  writing  that 
it  is  In  the  public  interest  to  grant  the  waiv- 
er and  that  the  services  of  the  special  Gov- 
ernment employee  are  critically  needed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Govemmeat.  Not 
more  tlian  50  special  Government  employees 
currentfly  employad  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  any  one  time  may  have  been  granted 
wsivers  under  this  paragraph,  of  which  25 
may  be  granted  only  for  special  Government 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
use  in  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Departinent  with  respect  to  ensuring  ade- 
quate energy  supplies  during  the  current  cri- 
sis in  the  Middle  East.  A  waiver  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  extend  to  the  negotia- 
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tion or  execution  of  a  Government  contract 
with  a  private  employer  of  an  appointee  or 
with  any  person — 

"(A)  in  which  the  appointee  has  a  financial 
interest  within  the  meaning  of  this  section: 
or 

"(B)  with  which  the  appointee  has  an  offi- 
cial relationship. 

"(2)  Waivers  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
granted  only  to  special  Government  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch,  other  than  such 
employees  in  the  E}xecutlve  Office  of  the 
President. 

"(3)  A  certification  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  upon  its  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  identify— 

"(A)  the  special  Government  employee 
covered  by  the  waiver  by  name  and  by  posi- 
tion, and 

"(B)  the  reasons  for  granting  the  waiver. 
A  copy  of  the  certification  shall  also  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Director  of  the  Ofilce  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics. 

"(4)  The  President  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  provided  by  this  subsection. 

"(5)(A)  The  designated  agency  ethics  offi- 
cial (as  defined  in  section  109  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978)  of  the  agency  which 
employs  a  person  granted  a  waiver  under 
this  subsection  shall  prepare,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  that  person's  service  as  a  special 
Government  employee  (with  respect  to  which 
the  waiver  was  granted),  a  report  stating 
whether  the  person  has  engaged  in  activities 
otherwise  prohibited  by  this  section,  and  if 
so,  what  those  activities  were.  Before  the  re- 
port is  filed  under  subparagraph  (B),  the  per- 
son with  respect  to  whom  the  report  was  pre- 
pared shall  certify  that  the  contents  of  the 
report  are  complete  and  accurate,  to  the  per- 
son's best  knowledge  and  belief. 

"(B)  A  report  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  filed  with  the  President  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  that  person's  service  as  a  special 
Government  employee,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  November  30, 1991. 

"(C)  If  the  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  is  not  filed,  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  report  shall  be  ineligible 
for  any  Federal  Government  employment 
until  such  reix>rt  is  filed. 

"(D)  If  an  agency  fails  to  prepare  and  file 
a  report  under  this  subsection  by  the  date  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (B),  no  employee  of 
that  agency  may,  after  such  date,  be  granted 
a  waiver  under  this  subsection  until  such  re- 
ix>rt  is  prepared  and  filed. 

"(6)  Any  waiver  granted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  terminate  on  September  30, 
1991.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conformino  Amend- 
ments.—Section  710  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(b): 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "need- 
ed; and  he  is"  and  inserting  "needed.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e). 

PART  E-TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
SEC.  141.  PRIORinES  IN  CONTRACTS  AND  (Mt- 


Section  101  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  19S0  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2071)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (aX2)  by  striking  "mate- 
rials and  fkcllltles"  and  inserting  "mate- 
rials, servlcefl,  and  facilities"; 

(2)  In  subeection  (c)(1)  by  striking  "sup- 
plies of  materials  and  equipment"  and  in- 


serting   "materials,    equipment,    and    serv- 
ices"; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  used  to  require  priority 
performance  of  contracts  or  orders,  or  to 
control  the  distribution  of  any  supplies  of 
materials,  service,  and  facilities  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, unless  the  President  finds  that— 

"(A)  such  materials,  services,  and  facilities 
are  scarce,  critical,  and  essential — 

"(i)  to  maintain  or  expand  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation, 

"(ii)  to  conserve  energy  supplies;  or 

"(iii)  to  construct  or  maintain  energry  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(B)  maintenance  or  expansion  of  explo- 
ration, production,  refining,  transportation, 
or  conservation  of  energy  supplies  or  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
without  exercising  the  authority  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.";  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

SEC.  14X.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  301(e)(2)(B)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2001(e)(2)(B)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  respec- 
tive Houses"  and  inserting  "and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives". 

SEC.  143.  INVESnCATKmS;  RECORDS;  REPORTS; 
SUBPOENAS. 

Section  705  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2155)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "subpena" 
and  inserting  "subpoena"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)),  by  striking  "$1,000"  and  In- 
serting "$10,000";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)),  by  striking  all  after  the  first 
sentence. 

SEC.  144.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  Notice  of  appointment  and  Financial 
DiscLosiniE  for  Employees  Servdjo  Wrrn- 
ouT  CoMPENSA-noN.- Section  710(b)(6)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2160(b)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Notice  and  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements.— 

"(A)  Public  notice  of  appointment.— The 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  who  ap- 
points any  individual  under  this  subsection 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  appointment  in 
the  Federal  Register,  including  the  name  of 
the  appointee,  the  employing  department  or 
agency,  the  title  of  the  appointee's  position, 
and  the  name  of  the  appointee's  private  em- 
ployer. 

"(B)  Financial  disclosure.— Any  individ- 
ual appointed  under  this  subeection  who  is 
not  required  to  file  a  financial  disclosure  re- 
port pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  E^thlcs  in 
Government  Act  of  1978,  shall  file  a  confiden- 
tial financial  disclosure  report  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  such  Act  with  the  appointing 
department  or  agency.". 

(b)  Technical  amendments. — Section 
710(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(SO  U.S.C.  App.  2160(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission"  and  in- 
serting "Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management";  and 


(B)  by  striking  "and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  "traaapor- 
tation  and  not  to  exceed  S15  per  diem  in  Hen 
of  subeistence  while  away  from  their  homes 
and  regular  places  of  business  pursuant  to 
such  appointment"  and  inserting  "reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  car- 
rying out  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  persona 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 
SEC.  14B.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  7ll(aKl)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2161)  is  amended 
by  striking  "Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  in- 
serting "Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 
PART  F— REPEALERS  AND  CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS 
SEC.  151.  SYTfTHETIC  FUEL  ACTION. 

Section  307  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2097)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  the  2d  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  striking  subeection  (c)  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  the  section. 

SEC.  isr  VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  70eA  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  Aiv.  21S8a)  Is  repealed. 
SEC.  IBS.  REPEAL  OF  INTEREST  PAYMENT  FSOVI- 
SION& 

Section  711  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2161)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stri  Icing  subsection  (b), 

(2)  by  striking  "(aXD  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph  (4)"  and  insert- 
ing "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subeection 
(c)", 

(3)  by  striking  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  par- 
enthetical "and  for  the  payment  of  interest 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section",  and 

(4)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  subeection  (b),  and 

(5)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  of  pare 
graph  (4)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (4XA) 
as  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  IS*.  JOINT  COMMITTKE  ON  DEFCNEB  PRO- 
DUCnON. 

Section  712  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  Ak>.  2162)  is  repealed. 
SEC.  IBS.  PERSONS  DISQUAUnED  FOR  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

Section  716  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  216S)  is  repealed. 
SEC.  IM.  FEASraaJTY  SrUDY  ON  UNIFani  COST 

ACCOUmiNG  8TANIMB08(  BCPOBT 

SUBMITTED. 

Section  718  of  the  Defense  I*roduction  Act 
of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2167)  is  repealed. 
SBa  1S7.  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUPPLIES 
AND  SHOHTAtaS. 

Section  720  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2169)  is  repealed. 
PART  G— REAUTHORIZATION  OF 
SELECTED  PROVISIONS 
SBC  in.  AUTHonzA-noN  or  appbopuationb. 

Section  711(c)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (as  amended  by  section  143  of  thla 
Act)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991. 1908.  and 
19B3  not  to  exceed  1130,000,000  to  oury  out 
the  provisions  of  title  in  of  this  Act.". 

SBC.  laL  BnSNBION  or  PWKaMM. 

The  let  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1S60  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2ie6(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "October  30, 
1990"  and  Inserting  "September  30, 1988". 

SBC  lO.  EXEMPTION  PBOM  TEBONAnON. 

Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  19S0  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2ia6(a))  is  amended 
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by  stxlklnK  "and  719"  and  inserting  "719,  and 

721". 
TITLE  n— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO 
IMPROVE  INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 

PART  A— ENCOURAGING  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

SBC  Ml.  PSOCURXMSKrr  OF  CRITICAL  COMPO- 
NENTS AND  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
ITEMS. 

(a)  PoucY  Required.— The  President,  act- 
in?  througb  the  Administrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  shall  issue  a  procure- 
ment policy  providing  for  the  solicitation 
and  award  of  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  critical  components  or  critical  technology 
items  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Performance  by  Domestic  Sources.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  any  so- 
licitation for  the  procurement  of  a  critical 
component  or  a  critical  technology  item 
shall— 

(1)  contain  a  specification  that  only  do- 
mestic sources  are  eligible  for  award;  or 

(2)  contain  provisions  that — 

(A)  specify  the  minimum  percentage  of  the 
total  estimated  value  of  the  contract  that  is 
to  be  performed  by  1  or  more  domestic 
sources; 

(B)  provide  for  the  attainment  of  such  re- 
quirement by  the  firm  selected  as  prime  con- 
tractor or  through  subcontractors  pursuant 
to  a  subcontracting  plan  submitted  with  the 
inime  contractor's  offer; 

(C)  specify  that  offers  shall  be  evaluated 
for  award  on  a  basis  reflecting  the  extent 
that  each  offer  meets  or  exceeds  the  speci- 
fied percentage,  such  evaluation  factor  being 
accorded  slgmlflcant  weight  (not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  evaluation 
factors  to  be  considered  In  making  the  award 
decision). 

(c)  Waiver.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  may  be 
waived  in  accordance  with  regulation  speci- 
fying circumstances  uader  whicl-  the  con- 
tracting officer  may  make  a  determination 
that  8ULh  restrictions  are  likely  tc  result  in 
a  significant  adverse  impact  on  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Procedure.— The  determination  of  the 
contracting  officer  shall  be — 

(A)  supported  by  a  specific  written  finding 
which  justifies  such  determination;  and 

(B)  approved  by  the  senior  procurement  ex- 
ecutive of  the  department  or  agency  (Jeo- 
ignated  pursuant  to  section  16(3)  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act »  or  a 
aesignee  of  such  officer. 

(3)  Public  AVAiLABiLrrv'.- Copies  of  waiver 
determination  approved  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  (including  the  supporting  written 
Justifications  and  approvals)  shall  be  made 
available  upon  request  to — 

(A)  the  public,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sect.on  562  of  title  5,  United  States 
Cod3.  or 

(B)  any  member,  or  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee, of  the  Congress. 

(d)  AajuismoN  Regui^tions  Required  — 
Before  the  end  of  the  270-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  single  Government-wide  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation,  referred  to  in  section 
25(cKl)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act,  shall  be  modified  to  provide  for 
the  solicitation,  award,  and  administration 
of  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  critical 
components  or  critical  technology  items  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  policy  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A). 

(e)  DEFlNmoNS.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,    the    terms    "critical    component", 


"critical  technology  item",  and  "domestic 
source"  have  the  meanings  given  to  such 
terms  in  section  702  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

SEC.  SW2.  RECOGNITION  OF  MODERNIZED  PRO- 
DUCTION SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
IN  CONTRACT  AWARD  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

(a)  Lv  General.— The  single  Government- 
wide  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  re- 
ferred to  in  section  25(c)(1)  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
421(C)(1)),  shall  be  amended  to  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  acquisition  plan 
for  any  major  system  acquisition,  or  any 
other  acquisition  program  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  agency  head  responsible  for 
such  acquisition,  shall  provide  for  contract 
solicitation  provisions  which  encourage  com- 
peting offerors  to  acquire  for  utilization  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract  modern  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  production  systems 
(including  hardware  and  software),  and  other 
modern  production  equipment,  that  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  offerors  and  reduce 
the  costs  of  production. 

(b)  AUTHORIZED  SOLICPTATION  PROVISIONS.— 

Contract  solicitation  provisions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  may  include  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(1)  An  evaluation  advantage  in  making  the 
contract  award  determination. 

(2)  A  provision  for  a  domestic  contractor  to 
shate  in  any  demonstrated  cost  savings  that 
are  attributable  to  increased  productivity  re- 
sulting from  the  following  contractor  ac- 
tioas  not  required  by  the  contract — 

(A)  the  acquisition  and  utilization  of  mod- 
ern industrial  facilities  and  production  sys- 
teme  (including  hardware  and  software),  and 
other  modem  production  equipment,  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract:  or 

(Bi  the  utilization  of  other  manufacturing 
technology  improvements  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

(C)     DOMESTIC     CONTRACTOR     DEFINED.— FOr 

purposes  of  this  section  and  section  203,  the 
term  'domestic  contractor"  has  the  meaning 
given  tc  the  "domestic  source  '  in  section 
702(7)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

SEC,  203.  SUSTAINING  INVESTMENT. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
order  to  encour-ige  investment  to  maintain 
our  Nation's  technological  "leaaership.  to  pre- 
serve the  strength  of  our  Industrial  base,  and 
to  encourage  contractors  to  invest  in  a.'t- 
vanced  manufacturing  tachnology.  advanced 
production  equipment,  and  ad/anced  manu- 
facturing processes,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  part  of  his  implementation  of  changes  to 
defense  acquisition  policies  pursuant  to  the 
Defense  Management  Review  shall 
consiaer — 

(1)  full  allowability  of  independent  re- 
search and  development  bid  and  proposal 
costs; 

(2)  appropriate  regulatory  changes  to  in- 
crease the  progress  payment  rates  payable 
under  contracts;  and 

(■J)  a.11  increase  of  not  more  than  10  i)ercent 
in  the  amount  which  would  otnerwlse  be  re- 
imbursaole  to  a  domestic  contractor  as  the 
Government's  share  of  costs  incurred  for  the 
acquisition  of  production  special  tooling, 
production  special  test  equipment,  and  pro- 
duct'on  special  systems  (including  hardware 
and  software)  for  use  in  the  performance  of 
the  contract. 

PART  B— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC  2n.  DISCOURAGING  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRAC- 
■nCES. 

(3)  SUSPENSION  OR  DEBARMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZED.—Subpart  9.4  of  title  4«.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations    (or   any    successor    regulation) 


shall  be  amended  to  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  contractor,  who 
ha,s  engliged  in  an  unfair  trade  practice,  as 
defined  In  subsection  (b),  may  be  found  to 
presently  lack  such  business  integrity  or 
businesa  honesty  that  seriously  and  directly 
affects  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor 
to  perform  any  contract  awarded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Go?emment  or  perform  a  subcontract 
under  such  a  contract. 

(b)  Da'DnTiONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "unfair  trade  practice"  means 
the  comrnisaion  of  any  of  the  following  acts 
by  a  contractor: 

(1)  An  unfair  trade  practice,  as  determined 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission,  for 
a  violation  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337). 

(2)  A  Violation,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  of  any  agreement  of  the 
group  ktiown  as  the  "Coordinating  Commit- 
tee" for  purposes  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  or  any  similar  bilateral  or 
multilateral  export  control  agreement. 

(3)  A  knowingly  false  statement  regarding 
a  mate^al  element  of  a  certification  con- 
cerning the  foreign  content  of  an  Item  of 
supply,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  or  the  head  of  the  agency  to 
which  such  certificate  was  furnished. 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENT  TO  RELATED 
LAWS 
SEC.  301.  ENERGY  SECinUTV. 

(a)  CONGRESSIONAL   INTEREST   MANIFEST   IN 

Other  Laws.- The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  congressional  interest  in  energy  secu- 
rity and  the  availability  of  energy  for  de- 
fense mobilization,  industrial  preparedness, 
and  other  purposes  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  has  also  been  expressed  in 
various  statutes  enacted  since  ohe  date  of 
the  enactment  of  such  Act.  including  the 
provisiooa  of  Geothermal  Energy  Research, 
Developrnent,  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974,  the  Blomass  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels 
Act  of  IWO,  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1965  which  relate  to  geotherma) 
energy,  alcohol,  and  synthetic  fuel  projects 

(b)  Reports  Required.— To  assist  the  Con- 
gress ia  discharging  congiessional  respon- 
sibility for  energy  security  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  energy  for  defense  mobilization,  indus- 
trial preparedness,  and  other  purposes  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  lass  frequently  than  the  end  of  each 
odd-nurpbered  year,  the  projected  capacity 
and  potential  prospects  for  the  use  of  alter- 
native and  renewable  sources  of  energy  for 
such  purposes. 

(c)  geothermal  Snergy  Program.— Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Geothermal  Energy  Research, 
Develoiment,  aud  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
(30  'J.S.C.  1143)  (relating  to  period  of  guaran- 
tees and  interest  assistance)  Is  amended  by 
striking  '  1990"  and  inserting  "1993". 

TIlTj;  IV— FAIR  1 RADE  IN  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  tatle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Trade 
in  Flnatcial  Services  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  402.  EFFECTUATING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA- 
I  TIONAL  TREATMENT  FOR  BANKS 
I        AND  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIE& 

The  Ittemational  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"NATIONAL  treatment 

"SEC.  15.  (a)  Purpose. —This  section  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States 
banks  and  bank  holding  comi>anies  that  op- 
erate or  seek  to  operate  in  those  countries. 
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and  thereby  end  discrimination  against  Unit- 
ed States  banks  and  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. 

"(b)  Reports  Required.— 

"(1)  Contents  of  report.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1.  1992,  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report — 

"(A)  identifying  any  foreign  country — 

"(i)  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies — 

"(I)  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988;  or 

"(U)  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment; and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  effect; 

"(B)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country;  and 

"(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

••(2)  Submission  of  report.— 

"(A)  In  general. — The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1988. 

"(E)  Most  recent  report  defined.— If  the 
report  required  by  i>aragraph  (1)  is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602. 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
"most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (l)(A)(i)(I). 

"(c)  Negottations  Required.— 

'•(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  country— 

"(A)  in  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  ard  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 
there  is  a  significant  frilure  to  accord  na- 
tional t'-eatment  to  United  States  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  tffect. 
to  ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  banks  and  hold- 
ing companies. 

'•(1)  Negotiations  not  required.— Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  if  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  wouid  impair  national 
economic  interests;  and 

"(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"(d)  Discretionary  Sanctions.— 

"(1)  Secretary's  determination.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any  time, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  banks 
or  bank  holding  companies. 

"(2)  Action  by  agency.— If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  country,  any  Federal  banking 
agency— 

"(A)  may  Include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1968  and  other  reports  under  sub- 


section (b)(1)  among  the  factors  the  agency 
considers  in  evaluating  any  application  or 
notice  filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  coun- 
try; and 

"(B)  may,  based  upon  that  determination 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  deny 
the  application  or  disapprove  the  notice. 

"(3)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually, 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded. 

"(e)  Preventing  Existing  Entities  From 
Being  Used  to  Evade  This  Section.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  determination  under 
subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  a 
foreigrn  country,  no  bank,  foreign  bank  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a),  branch,  agency,  com- 
mercial lending  company,  or  other  affiliated 
entity  that  is  a  person  of  that  country  shall, 
without  prior  approval  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4),  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the 
United  States— 

"(A)  commence  any  line  of  business  in 
which  it  was  not  engaged  as  of  the  date  on 
which  that  determination  was  published  In 
the  Federal  Register;  or 

"(B)  conduct  business  from  any  location  at 
which  it  did  not  conduct  business  as  of  that 
date. 

"(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  transactions  under  sec- 
tion 2(h)(2)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956. 

"(3)  State-supervised  en'iti'ies.— 
•(Ai  This  paragraph  shall  apply  If^ 

"(i)  the  entity  in  question  is  an  uninsured 
State  bank  or  branch,  a  State  agency,  or  a 
commercial  lending  company; 

"(ii)  the  State  requires  the  entity  to  ob- 
tain the  prior  approval  of  the  State  bank  su- 
pervisor before  engaging  in  the  activity  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

"(iii)  no  other  provision  of  Federal  law  re- 
quires the  entity  to  obtain  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  banking  agency  before 
engaging  in  that  activity. 

"(B)  The  State  bank  supervisor  shall  con- 
sult about  the  application  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  (as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act).  If  the  State  bank  supervisor  approves 
the  application,  the  supervisor  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  and 
provi'le  the  agency  with  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  the  application.  During  the  45-day  period 
besrinning  on  the  date  on  which  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  receives  the 
record,  the  agency,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  bank  supervisor— 

"(1)  may  include  the  determination  under 
subsection  (d)(1)  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
reports  under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  and 
other  reports  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  among  the  factors  the  agency  consid- 
ers in  evaluating  the  application;  and 

"(ii)  may  issue  an  order  disapproving  the 
activity  in  question  based  upon  that  deter- 
mination and  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  period  for  disapproval  under  clause  (ii) 
may,  in  the  agency's  discretion,  be  extended 
for  not  more  than  45  days. 

"(4)  Federal  approval.— If  the  trans- 
pction  is  not  described  in  paragraph  (3)(A), 
the  entity  In  question  shall  obtain  the  prior 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency. 

"(C)  Informing  state  supervisors.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  inform  State 
bank  supervisors  of  any  determination  under 
subsection  (dKl). 


"(6)  Effect  on  other  law.— Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  relieve 
the  entity  In  question  fix>m  any  othervrlse 
applicable  requirement  of  Federal  law. 

"(f)  National  Treatment  Defined.— a  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies if  it  offers  them  the  same  competitive 
opportunities  (including  effective  market  ac- 
cess) as  are  available  to  Its  domestic  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies. 

"(g)  Person  of  a  Foreion  Country  De- 
fined.—A  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that— 

"(1)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual— 

'•(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country,  or 

"(B)  is  domiciled  In  that  country;  or 

"(4)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3). 

"(h)  Exercise  of  Discretion.— In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  shall  act  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  a  bilateral  or  multilat- 
eral agreement  governing  financial  services 
entered  into  by  the  President  and  approved 
and  implemented  by  the  Congress;  and 

"(2)  the  Federal  banking  agencies,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tresis  ury — 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a  bank, 
foreign  bank,  branch,  agency,  commercial 
lending  company,  or  other  affiliated  entity 
that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  and  Is 
already  operating  in  the  United  States— 

"(i)  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banks  and  back  hold- 
ing companies;  and 

"(ii)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies already  operating  in  that  country  to 
expand  their  activities  in  that  country  even 
if  that  country  determined  that  the  United 
States  did  not  accord  national  treatment  to 
that  country's  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies; and 

"(B)  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
tities already  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  entities  that  are  not  already  operating 
in  the  United  States,  insofar  as  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  MS.  EFFECTUATINC  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL TREATMENT  FOR  SECURI- 
TIES BROKERS  AND  I»ALEB& 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78a  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL  TREATMENT 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  Purpose.— This  section  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States 
brokers  and  dealers  that  operate  or  seek  to 
operate  in  those  countries,  and  thereby  end 
discrimination  against  United  States  bro- 
kers and  dealers. 

"(b)  Reports  Required.- 

"(1)  Contents  of  report.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1992,  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report— 

"(A)  identifying  any  foreign  country— 

"(i)  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  brokers  and  dealers— 

"(I)  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3G02  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988;  or 
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"(n)  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment; and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  effect: 

"(B)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country;  and 

"(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

"(2)  SUBMIBSION  OF  REPORT.— 

"(A)  IN  GBNERAi,.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  3S02  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1968. 

"(B)  Most  recent  report  defined.— If  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602. 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
'most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1KA)(1)(I). 

"(c)  Neootutions  Required.— 

"(1)  In  OKNERAi.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  country — 

"(A)  in  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 
there  is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  United  States  brokers  or 
dealers:  and 

"(B)  with  resi>ect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  In  effect. 

to  ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

"(2)  Negotiations  not  required.— Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  if  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  Impair  national 
economic  interests:  and 

"(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committt;  on  EDargy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  Discretionary  Sanctions.— 

"(1)  Secretary's  determination —The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time. 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  brokers 
or  dealers. 

"(2)  Actions  by  commission.- If  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  the  Treasury  has  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
sjwct  to  a  foreign  country,  the  Commission— 

"(A)  may  include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3608  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitlve- 
neas  Act  of  1S88  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section among  the  factors  the  Commission 
considers  (1)  in  evaluating  any  application 
filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  country,  or 
(11)  in  determining  whether  to  prohibit  an  ac- 
qnlaltlon  for  which  a  notice  is  required  under 
paragraph  (3)  by  a  person  of  that  foreign 
country;  and 

"(B)  may.  baaed  upon  that  determination 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  deny 
the  application  or  prohibit  the  acquisition. 

"(8)  Notice  required  to  acquire  broker 
ob  dealer.— 

"(A)  IM  obneral.— If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (and  has  not  rescinded)  a  determination 
nader  paracraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
country,  no  iwrson  of  that  foreign  country, 


acting  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  acquire 
control  of  any  registered  broker  or  dealer 
unless— 

"(i)  the  Commission  has  been  given  notice 
60  days  in  advance  of  the  acquisition.  In  such 
form  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
rule  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commission  requires  by  rule  or  order;  and 

"(ii)  the  Commission  has  not  prohibited 
the  acquisition. 

"(B)  Commission  may  extend  60-day  pe- 
riod.— The  Commission  may,  by  order,  ex- 
tend the  notice  period  during  which  an  ac- 
quisition may  be  prohibited  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  an  additional  180  days. 

"(C)  Effective  date.— The  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  any  acquisi- 
tioB  of  control  that  is  completed  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  under 
paragraph  U)  la  published,  irrespective  of 
when  the  acquisition  was  initiated. 

"(4)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may.  at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually, 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded. 

"(e)  National  Treatment  Defined.— A  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  brokers  and  dealers  If  it  offers 
them  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

"(f)  Persons  of  a  Foreign  Country  De- 
fined.—A  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that — 

"(1)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual— 

"(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country;  or 

"(B)  is  domiciled  in  that  country;  or 

"(4)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or 
(3). 

"(g)  Exercise  of  Discretion.— In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commission  shall  act  in  a  manner  consistent 
wltb  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement 
governing  financial  services  entered  into  by 
the  President  and  approved  and  implemented 
by  the  Congress;  and 

"(2)  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a 
broker  or  dealer  that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign 
country  and  is  already  operating  in  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

"(i)  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  brokers  and  dealers; 
and 

"(11)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  brokers  or  dealers  already  op- 
erating in  that  country  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities in  that  country  even  if  that  country 
determined  that  the  United  States  did  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  that  country's 
brokers  or  dealers;  and 

"(B)  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
titles already  opsratlng  in  the  United  States 
and  entitles  that  are  not  already  operating 
in  the  United  States,  Insofar  as  such  dlf- 
fersntlation  is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section.". 

SEC  4M.  EFFECTUATING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL TREAIMENT  for  INVEST- 
MENT ADVISERS. 

The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (12 
U.3.C.  80b-l  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
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"Sec.  223.  (a)  Purpose.- This  section  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States  In- 
vestmeat  advisers  that  operate  or  seek  to  op- 
erate in  those  countries,  and  thereby  end  dis- 
crimination against  United  States  invest- 
ment advisers. 

"(b)  Reports  Required.— 

"(1)  Contents  of  report.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  lt92,  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  (Congress  a  report — 

"(A)  identifying  any  foreign  country— 

"(1)  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  Investment  advisers — 

"(I)  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988;  or 

"(II)  ©n  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment; add 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  effect; 

"(B)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country:  and 

"(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
with  relpect  to  that  country. 

"(2)  SUBMISSION  OF  report.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1988. 

"(B)  Most  recent  report  defined.— If  the 
report  Dequlred  by  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602. 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
'most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)(1)(I). 

"(c)  Negotiations  Required.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  forslgn  country— 

"(A)  In  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988, 
there  is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  United  States  invest- 
ment advisers;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  effect,  to 
ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  investment  ad- 
visers. 

"(2)  Negotiations  not  required.— Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trejisury  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  if  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  impair  national 
econondc  Interests;  and 

"(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  Discretionary  Sanctions.- 

"(1)  Secretary's  determina'hon.- The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  invests 
ment  advisers. 

"(2)  Actions  by  commission.- If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  foreign  country,  the  Commission — 

"(A)  may  Include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
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3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1968  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section among  the  factors  the  Commission 
considers  (i)  in  evaluating  any  application 
filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  country,  or 
(11)  in  determining  whether  to  prohibit  an  ac- 
quisition for  which  a  notice  is  required  under 
paragraph  (3)  by  a  person  of  that  foreign 
country;  and 

"(B)  may.  based  \ipoD  that  determination 
and  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  deny 
the  application  or  prohibit  the  acquisition. 

"(3)  Notice  required  to  acquire  invest- 
ment ADVISER.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (and  has  not  rescinded)  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
country,  no  person  of  that  foreign  country, 
acting  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  acquire 
control  of  any  registered  investment  adviser 
unless— 

"(1)  the  Commission  has  been  given  notice 
60  days  In  advance  of  the  acquisition,  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
rule  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commission  requires  by  rule  or  order;  and 

"(11)  the  Commission  has  not  prohibited 
the  acquisition. 

"(3)  Commission  may  extend  so-day  pe- 
riod.—The  Commission  may,  by  order,  ex- 
tend the  notice  period  during  which  an  ac- 
quisition may  be  prohibited  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  an  additional  180  days. 

"(C)  Effective  date.— The  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  any  acquisi- 
tion of  control  that  is  completed  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  published,  irrespective  of 
when  the  acquisition  was  initiated. 

"(4)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually, 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded. 

"(e)  National  Treatment  Defined.— A  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  investment  advisers  if  it  offers 
them  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  Investm.ent  advis- 
ers. 

"(f)  PERSONS  OF  A  Foreign  country  De- 
fined.—a  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
peraon  that — 

"(1)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 
"(3)  in  the  case  of  ac  individual — 
"(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country;  or 
"(B)  is  domiciled  in  that  country;  or 
"(4)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragi'aph  (1).  (2),  or 
(3). 

"(g)  Exercise  of  Discretion.- In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commission  shall  act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  t^he  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement 
governing  financial  services  entered  into  by 
the  President  and  approved  and  Implemented 
by  the  Congress;  and 

"(2)  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
vestment adviser  that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign 
country  and  is  already  operating  in  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

"(i)  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  Investment  advisers; 
and 


"(11)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  investment  advisers  already 
operating  in  that  country  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities in  that  country  even  if  that  country 
determined  that  the  United  States  did  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  that  country's 
Investment  advisers;  and 

"(B)  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
titles already  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  entitles  that  are  not  already  operating 
in  the  United  States,  insofar  as  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  40S.  FINANCIAL  INTERDEPENDENCE  STUDY. 

Subtitle  G  of  title  HI  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (22  U.S.C. 
5341  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.       3805.      FINANCIAL      INTERIKPENDENCE 
STUDY. 

"(a)  Investigation  Required.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change  Commission,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies  (as  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act),  and  any  other  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  department  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  financial  services 
sectors  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  whose  financial  services  institu- 
tions provide  financial  services  in  the  United 
States,  or  whose  persons  have  substantial 
ownership  interests  in  United  States  finan- 
cial services  institutions,  and  the  economic, 
strategic,  and  other  consequences  of  that 
interdependence  for  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  investigation  under  subsection  (a)  within 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  to  the  F*resident,  the  Congress,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Governors  o*'  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act)  and  any  other 
appropriate  Federal  agency  or  department  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  report  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scope  of  financial  services  activities  con- 
ducted by  United  States  financial  services 
institutions  in  foreign  markets  (differen- 
tiated according  to  major  foreign  markets); 

"(2)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scope  of  financial  services  activities  con- 
ducted by  forelgrn  financial  services  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  (differentiated  ac- 
cording to  the  most  significant  home  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  home  countries); 

"(3)  estimate  the  number  of  jobs  created  in 
the  United  States  by  financial  services  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  foreign  financial  serv- 
ices institutions  and  the  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated in  foreign  countries  by  financial  serv- 
ices activities  conducted  by  United  States  fi- 
nancial services  institutions: 

"(4)  estimate  the  additional  jobs  and  reve- 
nues (both  foreign  and  domestic)  that  would 
be  created  by  the  activities  of  United  States 
financial  services  institutions  In  foreign 
countries  If  those  countries  offered  such  in- 
stitutions the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  avj.ilable  to  those  countries'  domestic  fl- 
rancial  services  institutions; 

"(5)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fl- 
raucial  servlceB  institutions  discriminate 
against  United  States  persons  in   procure- 


ment, employment,  providing  credit  or  other 
financial  services,  or  otherwise; 

"(6)  describe  the  extent  to  which  forelsrn  fi- 
nancial services  institutions  and  other  per- 
sons trom  foreign  countries  purchase  or  oth- 
erwise facilitate  the  marketing  fkx>m  the 
United  States  of  government  and  private 
debt  Instruments  and  private  equity  instru- 
ments: 

"(7)  describe  how  the  interdependence  of 
the  financial  services  sectors  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  affects  the  au- 
tonomy and  effectiveness  of  United  States 
monetary  policy; 

"(8)  describe  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  companies  rely  on  fln&nclng  by  or 
through  foreign  financial  services  institu- 
tions, and  the  consequences  of  such  reliance 
(Including  disclosure  of  proprietary  Informa- 
tion) for  the  Industrial  competitiveness  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States; 

"(9)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  Institutions,  in  purchasing 
high  technology  products  such  as  oomputera 
and  telecommunications  equipment,  favor 
manufacturers  f^m  their  home  countries 
over  United  States  manufacturers;  and 

"(10)  contain  other  appropriate  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'financial  services  Institution' 
means — 

"(1)  a  broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  clearing 
eigency,  transfer  agent,  or  Information  proc- 
essor with  respect  to  securities,  including 
government  and  municipal  securities; 

"(2)  an  investment  company.  Investment 
manager,  Investment  adviser,  indenture 
trustee,  or  any  depository  institution,  insur- 
ance company,  or  other  organisation  operat- 
ing as  a  fiduciary,  trustee,  underwriter,  or 
other  fmanclal  services  provider; 

"(3)  any  depository  institution  or  deposi- 
tory institution  holding  comiiany  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act);  and 

"(4)  any  other  entity  providing  financial 
services.". 

SEC.  40C  CONFOmONG  AMKNDMBNTB  SFBCDT- 
TNG  -THAT  NATIONAL  'HBAIIIBin' 
INCUJDBS  UIELIIVI  IIABBT  AC- 


(a)  Quadrennial  Rxfortb  on  Fobxkmi 
Treatment  of  United  States  Financial  Ih- 
STTTunoNS. — Section  3603  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Ck>mpetltlvene88  Act  of  1968  (22 
U.S.C.  5352)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraidi  (3),  by  striking  "and  secu- 
rities companies"  and  Inserting  ",  eecnrttles 
companies,  and  investment  advisers";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  foreign  coontry 
denies  national  treatment  to  United  States 
entities  unless  it  offers  them  the  same  com- 
petitive opportunities  (including  effective 
market  access)  as  are  available  to  its  domes- 
tic entitles.". 

(b)  NEOOTLATIONB  TO  PROMOTE  FAIR  TRADE 

IN  FINANCIAL  Servicss.— Section  3803(aXl)  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  (22  U.S.C.  S3S3(aXl))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "effective"  after  "banking  organisa- 
tions and  securities  companies  have". 

(c)  Primary  Dealbbs  in  Government  Debt 
Instruments.— Section  350a(bXl)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968 
(22  U.S.C.  5342)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "does  not  accord  to"  and  In- 
serting "does  not  offer"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  effective  mar- 
ket access)"  after  "the  same  competitive  op- 
portunities in  the  underwriting  and  distribu- 
tion of  government  debt  instruments  issued 
by  such  country";  and 
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(3)  by  stxiking  "as  such  country  accords 
to"  and  Inserting  "as  are  available  to". 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 


nC.  Ml.  EPFBCTIVE  DATB& 

(a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  20,  1990. 

(b)  Special  Rules.— (l)  No  action  taken  by 
the  President  or  the  President's  desig-nee  be- 
tween October  20,  1990,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  prejudice  the  ability 
of  the  President  or  the  President's  designee 
to  take  action  under  section  721  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2170). 

(2)  Title  IV  of  this  Act  takes  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  acquisition  policies  required  by 
this  Act  shall  be  Incorporated  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regrulation  within  270 
days  after  enactment.  Such  policies  shall 
apply  to  solicitations  issued  60  days  after 
such  regulations  are  issued. 

(4)  No  report  under  section  107(0  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 111  of  this  Act)  shall  be  required  before 
January  31.  1993. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  now  offer  the  Fair 
Trade  and  Financial  Services  Act.  This 
was  S.  259.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
desires  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. If  that  is  the  case,  we  are  going 
to  enact  this  by  voice  vote. 

We  have  cleared  on  both  sides  the 
amendments  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Relief  Act.  If  there  is  no  request 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  that,  that  will  be 
approved  by  a  voice  vote. 

Thereafter,  the  Senate  will  be  in  re- 
cess until  tomorrow  when  there  will  be 
a  session  merely  for  the  reading  of  the 
address  on  Presidents'  Day.  There  will 
be  no  votes  tomorrow,  and  the  Senate 
would  then  not  be  in  session  until  next 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Unless  a  Senator  requests  a  rollcall 
vote  on  either  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  f^m  Pennsylvania  is  now 
•boat  to  offer,  or  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Relief  Act  amendments,  and  I 
am  advised  by  staff  that  they  both 
bftve  been  cleared  and  that  no  Senator 
doe*  wish  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
thoae,  tben  the  vote  we  Just  had  will  be 
the  U«t  rollcall  vote  until,  at  the  earli- 
est, next  Toeaday  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrield  the  floor  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  firom  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EX- 
TENSION AND  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  468)  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
ducUon  Act  of  1950. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  pre- 
vious order,  the  time  on  the  bill,  10 
minutes,  is  divided  equally. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
brief.  I  hope  we  can  expedite  the  work 
of  the  Senate.  Effectively,  what  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  is  the  full  text  of  the 
DPA  extension  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration introduced  by  Senators  Garn 
and  Wallop  as  S.  259.  That  extends  the 
Defense  Production  Act  authority  to 
September  30,  not  October  20  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  and  this 
conforms  to  House  committee  action. 

Mr.  President,  further.  It  adds  energy 
amendments  that  are  urgently  re- 
quested to  deal  with  emergency  energy 
supply  problems  that  may  arise  due  to 
the  irulf  war. 

Finally,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  it  adds  the  text  of  the  Fair 
Trade  and  Financial  Services  Act 
grranting  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  deny  national  treat- 
ment to  foreign  financial  institutions, 
if  necessary,  to  support  U.S.  efforts  to 
open  foreign  markets  that  are  closed  to 
U.S.  firms. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  many  of  us 
have  siwken  on  these  issues  at  length 
today  and  on  other  occasions.  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  S.  468,  a  bill  to  renew  and 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  [DPA] 
was  originally  passed  to  meet  the  na- 
tional emergency  caused  by  the  Korean 
war.  Only  three  titles  of  the  original 
law— I,  II.  and  vn — were  kept  in  effect 
after  that  war.  Title  I  of  the  DPA  pro- 
vides to  the  President  the  authority  to 
require  the  priority  perfomiance  of 
conta-acts  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense. Title  in  authorizes  the  use  of  a 
broad  range  of  economic  incentives  to 
assure  that  American  Industry  will  be 
able  to  inrovide  the  broad  range  of  ma- 
teri&ls  and  services  that  are  required 
for  the  national  defense.  These  incen- 
tives include  purchase  guarantees,  loan 
guarantees,  and  loans.  Title  VU  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  encourage 
joint  Industry  undertakings  to  improve 
Industrial  preparedness  and  give  them 
protection  from  antitrust  suits.  That 


title  also  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  or  prohibit  the  ac- 
quisition, merger,  or  takeover  of  a  do- 
mestic firm  by  a  foreign  firm  if  such 
would  threaten  to  Impair  the  national 
security. 

The  bill  we  are  passing  today,  S.  468, 
restores  those  important  authorities 
and  also  improves  the  current  DPA  law 
by  ameading  it  with  two  important  au- 
thorities sought  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  deal  with  oil  shortages  that 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  These  new  authorities,  sought 
by  DOE  were  incorporated  in  last 
year's  conference  bill  on  the  DPA  that 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate  at  the  end  of 
last  year's  session. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  S.  468  also  in- 
cludes as  title  II  the  provisions  on  fair 
trade  and  financial  services  that  were 
in  last  year's  DPA  conference  bill  that 
passed  the  House.  Let  me  explain  why. 

For  the  last  50  years  America  has  fol- 
lowed a  practice  of  griving  foreign  fi- 
nancial firms  which  operate  in  this 
country  national  treatment,  that  is  we 
treat  them  the  same  as  we  do  our  do- 
mestic firms  and  they  have  profited 
from  it.  In  1978,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  International  Banking  Act  codify- 
ing our  national  treatment  policy  in 
law.  At  the  time  we  did  so  we  noted  our 
concernB  about  discriminatory  treat- 
ment against  our  banks  abroad.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  in  its  re- 
port on  the  1978  law  stated: 

European  Common  Market  countries  have 
been  molt  receptive  to  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition brought  by  American  banks  to  their 
economias.  Japan  is  a  contrast.  By  the  re- 
strictive practices  of  its  officials,  American 
banks  afe  competitively  disadvantaged  in 
Japanese  banking  markets. 

Congress  hoped  in  1978  that  discrimi- 
natory treatment  against  U.S.  finan- 
cial firms  abroad  could  be  resolved  by 
U.S.  negotiators  Mrlthout  further  con- 
gressional action.  That  was  a  vain 
hope.  Last  November,  Under  Secretary 
Mulford  of  the  Treasury  who  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  Japanese  for  6 
years  to  open  their  market  stated: 

It  is  particularly  disheartening  to  see  for- 
eign banks  and  securities  firms  blocked  firom 
offering  international  proven  services  and 
products  in  Japan.  Statutory  restrictions 
and  regulatory  p^ctices  continue  to  be  a 
firm  barrier  to  full  access  of  foreign  firms  to 
the  Japanese  financial  services  Industry. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978,  foreign 
banks  have  dramatically  expanded  in 
the  U.S.  market.  Japanese  banks  alone 
have  14  percent  of  the  25-percent  mar- 
ket share  held  by  all  foreign  banks.  In 
contrast  the  United  States  share  of  the 
Japanese  market  continues  to  decline 
and  is  now  at  1  percent.  Foreign  banks 
as  a  whole  have  only  a  3-percent  share 
of  the  Japanese  market  and  that  too  is 
declining. 

Japan's  own  closed  financial  market 
is  not  unrelated  to  the  ability  of  their 
banks  to  expand  here.  At  our  April  5, 
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1990,  hearing  on  our  Calr  trade  bill 
Under  Secretary  Mulford  told  us: 

I  bav*  always  luul  the  view  tliat  one  of  the 
reasons  we're  in  the  bnsiDess  of  openinc  the 
Japanese  nuurkets  is  that  there  is  a  Tery  low 
oost  of  capital  there  *  *  *  Japansss  institu- 
tions are  enfacinc  In  a  sort  of  nnfair  prsc- 
tioe  becauee  they  work  off  a  cheap  sonroe  of 
capital  at  home  and  nee  that  to  expand  their 
position  overseaa  in  much  the  same  wsy  thst 
an  indostrlal  company  mifht  be  accused  of 
an  unfair  tradlnc  practice.  *  *  *  [They]  go 
after  market  Share  by  offerinc  highly  com- 
petitive, possibly  in  some  cases,  we  fear, 
submarket  terms. 

David  Sliver  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Institute  who  testified  for  title  n 
made  the  eame  point  noting  that: 

Profite  rleaned  trom  growth  In  their  pro- 
tected environment  may  provide  a  slmlfl- 
oant  boost  for  entry  into  another  market 
such  as  ths  U.8. 

A  wltneas  for  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Aasoclatlon  agreed. 

As  Japanese  banks  expand  market 
share  here  by  cut-rate  prices  made  pos- 
sible In  part  by  a  closed  market  at 
home.  United  States  banks  are  losing 
good  customers  and  are  compelled  to 
make  riskier  loans.  A  vice  president  of 
Standard  ft  Poor's  told  our  conunlttee 
at  a  September  12  hearing  that: 

Foreign  banks  are  willing  to  compete  on 
price,  and  to  go  after  good  quality  business, 
ths  result  of  which  many  U.S.  banks  have 
had  to  seek  earnings  elsewhere  *  *  *  in  high- 
er risk  arsas. 

This  could  create  new  problems  for 
our  deposit  Insurance  fund  and  our  tax- 
payers who  back  that  fund. 

So  we  must  give  our  negotiators 
strengthened  authority  to  open  foreign 
markets  now  closed  to  our  institutions. 
Title  n  does  so  In  a  very  non- 
threatening  way.  Under  its  provlelons 
Treasury  and  the  banking  and  securi- 
ties regulators  are  not  required  to  take 
any  actions  against  firms  f^om  coun- 
tries that  discriminate.  They  are  re- 
quired to  negotUte  with  such  coun- 
tries. To  strengthen  Treasury's  hand  in 
any  negotiations,  the  bill  permits  our 
banking  and  securities  regulators,  in 
consultation  with  the  Treasury,  to 
deny  applications  for  regulatory  ax)- 
proval  filed  by  banking  and  securltlee 
firms  trom  countries  that  discriminate 
against  U.S.  firms.  Any  denials  would 
not  force  foreign  financial  firma  to 
shrink  their  existing  operations,  but 
could  llntilt  their  opportunities  for  fu- 
ture expansion.  Before  regulators  could 
exercise  their  authority,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have 
to  publish  in  the  Federal  Regleter  a  de- 
termination that  discrimination 
against  U.S.  financial  Institutions  is 
taking  place  in  a  given  foreign  coun- 
try. Let  me  strese  that  no  euch  action 
Is  nuuidated  by  this  legislation.  The 
Treasury  Secretary  and  the  regulators 
have  discretion  under  it  whether  to  use 
the  grant  of  authority  being  given  to 
them  and  the  regulators  are  expected 
to  use  this  new  authority  only  in  full 


consultation  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

New  evidence  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment'e  need  for  this  type  of  leverage  in 
negotla,tlng  to  open  financial  markets 
is  provided  in  Ite  moet  recent  national 
treatment  etudy  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  1,  1990,  as  required 
by  section  3601  of  the  omnibus  trade 
bUl  of  1968.  In  hie  letter  transmitting 
the  1990  National  Treatment  Study  to 
Congreee.  Secretary  Brady  noted  that 
Canada  and  many  European  countrlee 
have  made  significant  progress  In  re- 
moving barrlere  to  full  entry  of  U.S.  fi- 
nancial firms  but  that  "only  modeet 
progress  has  been  made  in  many  Asian 
economlee  [and]  numerous  Latin  Amer- 
ican countrlee  still  maintain  restric- 
tive financial  eystems."  The  report  It- 
self notes  with  regard  to  Japan  that 
"deeplte  modeet  Improvements,  a  vari- 
ety of  factore  have  kept  the  Japaneee 
banking  market  difficult  to  penetrate 
and  the  slow  pace  of  liberalization  and 
deregulation  has  provided  domeetlc 
banks  with  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  foreign  banke  both  in 
Japan  and  globally  *  *  •  a  number  of 
factore  including  regulated  intereet 
ratee,  restrictive  operating  regula- 
tions, strong  ties  among  related  firme 
(kelreteu),  exceeaive  compartmentall- 
zation  of  financial  markete.  and  lack  of 
transparency  effectively  reduce  foreign 
banks'  competitive  opportunltlee." 

That  report  alao  noted  with  regard  to 
Japan's  securltlee  market  that  "for- 
eign firms  have  been  excluded  trom  the 
400  billion  dollar  Investment  trust  (mu- 
tual funds)  market.  *  *  *" 

Other  reetrlctlons  on  pension  fUnd 
managere  and  eecuritiee  firms  mean, 
according  to  Treasury's  report,  that 
"full  and  eaay  acceee  to  the  Japaneee 
Inveetor  baae  and  entire  range  of  secu- 
rltlee actlvitiee  remains  difficult"  for 
foreign  firms.  Title  II  is  needed  to  help 
the  Treaaury  get  rid  of  euch  reetric- 
tlone. 

Title  n  alec  Includee  an  Important 
etudy  on  the  Interdependence  of  capital 
markete.  Thle  report  will  give  the  Con- 
greee and  adminiatratlon  needed  infor- 
mation about  the  role  of  foreign  finan- 
cial Institutions  In  our  economy  and 
the  Impact  such  growing  foreign  pree- 
ence  hae  on  our  monetary  policy  and 
national  economic  sovereignty.  The  re- 
port will  alao  provide  needed  Informa- 
tion about  whether  a  loee  of  domeetlc 
market  share  by  U.S.  financial  servlcee 
firms  will  have  a  deleterious  Impact  on 
certain  of  our  high-tech  Induetrlee  euch 
as  telecommunlcatlone  and  computers. 
Having  an  understanding  of  the 
Bsmerglee  Involved  in  these  mattere 
will  better  prepare  ue  to  make  good 
public  policy  on  them. 

It  Is  my  firm  hope  that  we  can  get  S. 
468  enacted  into  law  ae  aoon  aa  possible 
and  that  later  this  year  Congreee  will 
enact  the  other  DPA  legislation,  8.  347, 
which  the  Senate  Is  also  passing  today. 


I  thank  Senators  DixoM,  Oabm. 
ORAiot,  and  HKDfZ  for  the  key  roles 
they  played  in  passing  S.  468  today. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  requeet  for  time  on  either 
side,  which  might  well  be  the  case 
Blnoe  this  was  a  unanimoue-conaent 
item,  I  am  about  to  propoae  that  both 
sides  yield  back  all  their  time. 

I  Juet  want  to  announce  that  to  eee  if 
there  le  anybody  in  the  Cloakroom  who 
would  like  time  on  either  side  of  the 
aiele. 

I  will  wait  a  few  eeconde  to  eee  what 
hajipens. 

Blr.  Preeident,  hearing  no  commotion 
either  on  the  floor  or  in  the  Cloak- 
room, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
time  be  yielded  back  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  le  eo  ordered.  All  time  le 
yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engroeement 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engroeeed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paseed,  aa  foUowe: 

8.468 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  State$  of  America  in 
Congreei  auembled, 

SHORT  TTFLB 

BBcnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Defense  Production  Act  Extension  and 
Amendments  of  IflBl". 

TTTLX  l:  AMXNDmNTS  TO  THK  DKTKNeX 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  IMS 

BlC.  101.  EXTSNSIOM  OP  Proorams.— The 
first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1S60  (60  U.8.C.  App.  31flB(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "October  30,  1M>" 
and  Inserting  "September  30, 1981". 

AUTHORI2ATIOM  OF  APPROPRUTIOMB 

8BC.  102.  Section  711(aK4)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2161(4)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1901,  not  to  exceed 
680,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 301,  802,  and  80S. 

"(B)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees purchase  agreements,  and  othsr  ac- 
tion under  sections  801,  808.  and  806  during 
fiscal  year  1991  may  not  exceed  660,000,000." 

VOLUMTARY  AORIXUBrTB 

Sec.  103  Section  706A  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  18G0  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2166a)  U 
repealed. 

TBCHNICAL  AmNmiMTB  RSSTORINO 
ANTrTRUBT  DOIUNnT  FOR  nOROIMCT  ACHONB 

Sec.  IM.  Section  706  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1060  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2166)  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "and  sub- 
section (J)  of  section  7D6A"; 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term— 
"(1)  'Antitrust  laws'  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Clayton  Act,  exoept  that  such 
term  includes  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  sec- 
tion S  applies  to  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion. 
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"(2)  'PI*n  of  action'  means  any  of  1  or 
more  documented  methods  adopted  by  par- 
ticipants In  an  existing  voluntary  agreement 
to  Implement  that  agreement."; 

(3)  In  subaection  (cXl) — 

(A)  by  striking  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  section  708(0),  upon"  and  Insertinir 
"Upon";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"volontAry  agreements"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (cX2).  by  striking  the  last 
sentence: 

(5)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(dXl>- 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (n)"  after  "specified  in  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  striking  ",  and  the  meetings  of  such 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public"; 

(6)  In  subsection  (d)(2),  by  striking  out 
"section  &52  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)"  and  inserting 
"paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and  (4)  of  section  552(b)"; 

(7)  In  subsection  (e)(1),  by  inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments"; 

(8)  In  subsection  (eX3XD),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (bXD  or  (bX3)  of  section  552"  and  in- 
serting "section  552b(c)"; 

(9)  m  subsection  (eX3XF)— 

(A)  by  striking  "General  and  to"  and  in- 
serting, "General,";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  and  the  Congress"  be- 
fore the  semicolon; 

(10)  In  subaection  (eX3XG),  by  striking 
"subsections  (bXD  and  (bX3)  of  section  552" 
and  Inserting  "paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  S52(b)"; 

(11)  in  subsections  (f)  and  (g)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  plan"  after  "the  agree- 
ment" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(12)  In  subsection  (f)(1)(A)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing "and  submits  a  copy  of  such  agreement 
or  plan  to  the  Congress"  before  the  semi- 
colon; 

(13)  In  subsection  (fXlXB)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing "and  publishes  such  flndlng  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register"  before  the  period; 

(14)  in  subsection  (fX2)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing "and  publish  such  certification  and  find- 
ing In  the  Federal  Register"  before  ".  in 
which  case"; 

(15)  In  subsection  (h) — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears: 

(C)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graidi  (9): 

(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  that  the  Individual  designated  by  the 
President  In  subsection  (cX2)  to  administer 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
shall  provide  prior  written  notification  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  any  meeting 
to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Congress." 

(16)  in  BttbeecUon  (hX3).  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (bXD  and  (bX3)  of  section  552"  and 
inserting  "paragraidi  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section 
seacb)":  and 

(17)  In  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  subsection 
(h).  by  striking,  "subsection  (bXD  or  (b)(3)  of 
section  562"  and  Inserting  "section  552b(c) '; 


(1ft)  by  striking  subsection  (J)  and  inserting 
the  Ibllowing  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Defense  for  violation  of  Federal  or 
State  antitrust  laws— 

"(I)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  for  any  person  to  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  (or  any  similar  law  of  any 
State)  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  to 
devdop  or  carry  out  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment of  plan  of  action  under  this  section 
that— 

"(A)  such  action  was  taken— 

"(1)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  voluntary 
agreement  initiated  by  the  President  or  a 
plan  of  action  adopted  under  any  such  agree- 
ment; or 

"(U)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
initiated  by  the  President  and  approved  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  under  any  such  agreement,  and 

"(B)  such  person— 

••(I)  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  section;  and 

"(11)  acted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action. 

"(3)  Elxcept  in  the  case  of  actions  taken  to 
develop  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion, the  defense  established  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  available  only  if  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  person  asserting  the  defense  dem- 
onstrates that  the  action  was  specifled  in,  or 
was  within  the  scope  of,  and  approved  vol- 
untary agreement  Initiated  by  the  President 
and  approved  in  accordance  with  this  section 
or  a  plan  of  action  adopted  under  any  such 
agreement  and  approved  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  The  defense  established  in  i)ara- 
grapb  (1)  shall  not  be  available  unless  the 
President  or  the  President's  designee  has  au- 
thorized and  actively  supervised  the  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action. 

"(3)  Any  person  raising  the  defense  estab- 
lished In  paragraph  (1)  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proof  to  establish  the  elements  of  the  de- 
fense. 

"(4)  The  defense  established  in  ixiragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  available  if  the  person 
against  whom  the  defense  is  asserted  shows 
that  the  action  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  the  antitrust  laws."; 

(19)  in  subsection  (k),  by  Inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(20)  in  subsection  (1),  by  inserting  "Or  plan 
of  action"  after  "voluntary  agreement"; 

(21)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  activity  conducted  under  a  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section,  when  conducted  in 
conipliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
subaection,  and  the  provisions  of  the  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  and  any  other  Federal  law  and  any 
Federal  regulation  relating  to  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

"(o)  in  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract,  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged 
breach  of  contract  was  caused  predominantly 
by  action  taken  during  an  emergency  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  authorized  and  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  Such  defense  shall 
not  release  the  party  asserting  it  from  any 
obligation  under  applicable  law  to  mitigate 
daniages  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.". 


TSCHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  PRIORITIBS  IN 
CONTRACTS  AND  OROKRB 


Sec.  10(.  Section  101  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
Uon  Act  of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  App.  aOTl)  is 
amended^ 

(1)  in  aubsection  (aX2)  by  striking  "mate- 
rials an4  facilities"  and  inserting  "mate- 
rials, services,  and  facilities"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  "sup- 
plies of  materials  and  eQUlpment"  and  in- 
serting "materials,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices"; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  used  to  require  priority 
performance  of  contracts  or  orders,  or  to 
control  the  distribution  of  any  supplies  of 
materials,  services,  and  facilities  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, unless  the  President  finds  that— 

"(A)  such  materials,  services,  and  facilities 
are  scaroe,  critical,  and  essential— 

"(1)  to  maintain  or  expand  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation, 

"(11)  to  conserve  energy  supplies;  or 

"(ill)  Oo  construct  or  maintain  energy  fa- 
cilities: ^d 

"(B)  ntaintenance  or  expansion  of  explo- 
ration, BTOduction,  refining,  transportation, 
or  conservation  of  energy  supplies  or  the 
construotion  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities (annot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
without  exercising  the  authority  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.";  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  196.  (1)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  SO,  1990;  and 

(2)  No  action  taken  by  the  President  or  the 
President's  designee  between  October  20, 
1990,  an4  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
prejudice  the  ability  of  the  President  or  the 
President's  designee  to  take  action  under 
section  721  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2170). 

TTTLB  n— F AIR  TRADE  IN  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SEC.  Ml.  BHCMrr  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Trade 
in  Financial  Services  Act  of  1991". 

8EC.  9M.  EFTECTUATING  THE  PRINCIFUC  (V  NA- 
TIONAL inBAnONT  FOR  BANKS 
AND  BANK  HOUMNQ  C(MfPANII& 

The  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"NATIONAL  TREATMENT 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  purpose.— This  section  is  in- 
tended tx>  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  that  op- 
erate or  seek  to  operate  in  those  countries, 
and  theneby  end  discrimination  against  Unit- 
ed States  banks  and  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. 

"(b)  RCPORT8  Required.— 

"(1)  CONTENTS  OF  REPORT.— The  Secretary 
of  the  IVeasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1962.  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  (Congress  a  report— 

"(A)  identifying  any  foreign  country— 

"(i)  tkat  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies— 

"(I)  atcording  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  saction  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1968;  or 

"(II)  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion tb*t  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
indlcatliig  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment; a*d 
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"(11)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subeectlon  (dXD  Is  In  effect; 

"(B)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country:  and 

"(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

"(2)  Submission  of  report.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  9802  of  the 
Onmlbus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1968. 

"(B)  Most  recent  report  defined.- If  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  Is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602. 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
'most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)(1)(I). 

"(c)  Nbootiations  required.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  country— 

"(A)  In  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968, 
there  Is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  United  States  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  Is  In  effect, 
to  ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  banks  and  hold- 
ing companies. 

"(2)  Negotiations  not  required.- Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  if  the  Secretary- 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  impair  national 
economic  Interest;  and 

(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  determina- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Ojmmittee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"(d)  Discretionary  Sanctions.- 

"(1)  Secretary's  determination.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time, 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  banks 
or  bank  holding  companies. 

"(2)  ACTION  BY  AGENCY.- If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a  deter- 
mination under  iwragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  country,  any  Federal  banking 
agency— 

"(A)  may  Include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1968  and  other  reports  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  among  the  factors  the  agency 
considers  in  evaluating  any  application  or 
notice  filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  coun- 
try; and 

"(B)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, deny  the  application  or  disapprove 
the  notice. 

"(3)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually, 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded. 

"(e)  Pbeventino  ESasTiNG  Enttties  From 
Being  Used  to  Evade  This  Section.— 

"(1)  In  general. — If  a  determination  under 
subsection  (dKD  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country,  no  bank,  foreign  bank  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a),  branch,  agency,  com- 
mercial lending  company,  or  other  affiliated 


entity  that  is  a  person  of  that  country  shall, 
without  prior  approval  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4),  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
United  States— 

"(A)  commence  any  line  of  business  in 
which  it  was  not  engaged  as  of  the  date  on 
which  that  determination  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register;  or 

"(B)  conduct  business  f)t>m  any  location  at 
which  it  did  not  conduct  business  as  of  that 
date. 

"(2)  ESccEPnoN.- Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  transactions  under  sec- 
tion 2(hX2)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956. 

"(3)  State-supervised  ENTrriES.- 

"(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  if— 

"(1)  the  entity  in  question  is  an  uninsured 
State  bank  or  branch,  a  State  agency,  or  a 
commercial  lending  company; 

"(11)  the  State  requires  the  entity  to  ob- 
tain the  prior  approval  of  the  State  bank  su- 
pervisor before  engaging  in  the  activity  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

"(ill)  no  other  provision  of  Federal  law  re- 
quires the  entity  to  obtain  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  banking  agency  before 
engaging  in  that  activity. 

"(B)  The  State  bank  supervisor  shall  con- 
sult about  the  application  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  (as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act).  If  the  State  bank  supervisor  approves 
the  application,  the  supervisor  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  and 
provide  the  agency  with  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  the  application.  During  the  4&-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  receives  the 
record,  the  agency,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  bank  supervisor — 

"(1)  may  include  the  determination  under 
subsection  (d)(1)  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
reports  under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968  and 
other  reports  under  subsection  (bKD  of  this 
section  among  the  factors  the  agency  consid- 
ers in  evaluating  the  application;  and 

"(11)  may  issue  an  order  disapproving  the 
activity  in  question  based  upon  that  deter- 
mination and  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  period  for  disapproval  under  clause  (11) 
may,  in  the  agency's  discretion,  be  extended 
for  not  more  than  45  days. 

"(4)  Federal  approval.— If  the  trans- 
action is  not  described  In  paragraph  (3KA), 
the  entity  in  question  shall  obtain  the  ixlor 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency. 

"(5)  Informing  state  supervisors.- The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  inform  State 
bank  supervisors  of  any  determination  under 
subsection  (d)(1). 

"(6)  Effect  on  other  law.— Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  relieve 
the  entity  in  question  firom  any  otherwise 
applicable  requirement  of  Federal  law. 

"(f)  National  Treatment  Defined.— A  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies if  it  offers  them  the  same  competitive 
opportunities  (Including  effective  market  ac- 
cess) as  are  available  to  its  domestic  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies. 

"(g)  Person  of  a  Foreign  (3ountry  De- 
fined.— A  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that— 

"(1)  is  organised  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 
"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual- 


"(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country,  or 

"(B)  is  domiciled  in  that  country;  or 

"(4)  is  directly  or  Indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or 
(3). 

"(h)  Exercise  of  Discretion.— In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  shall  act  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  obligatlonB  of  the 
United  States  under  a  bilateral  or  multilat- 
eral agreement  governing  financial  services 
entered  into  by  the  President  and  approved 
and  implemented  by  the  Congress;  and 

"(2)  the  Federal  banking  agencies,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a  bank, 
foreign  bank,  branch,  agency,  commercial 
lending  company,  or  other  affiliated  entity 
that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  and  is 
already  operating  in  the  United  States— 

"(i)  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies;  and 

"(ii)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies already  operating  in  that  country  to 
expand  their  activities  in  that  country  even 
if  that  country  determined  that  the  United 
States  did  not  accord  national  treatment  to 
that  country's  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies; and 

"(B)  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
tities already  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  entities  that  are  not  already  operating 
in  the  United  States,  insofar  as  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  m.  EPTBCTUATINO  ISI  nONCIPLB  OT  NAr 
TIONAL   -ntBAnilNT   VOt   SBCURl- 
ANDl 


The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1994  (IS 
U.S.C.  78a  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL  treatment 

"Sec.  36.  (a)  Purf06E.— This  section  Is  in- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States 
brokers  and  dealers  that  operate  or  seek  to 
operate  in  those  countries,  and  thereby  end 
discrimination  against  United  States  bro- 
kers and  dealers. 

"(b)  Reports  Required.— 

"(1)  (Contents  of  Report.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1992,  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report— 

"(A)  identifying  any  foreign  country— 

"(1)  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  brokers  and  dealers — 

"(I)  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1968;  or 

"(II)  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment; and 

"(li)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (dXD  is  in  effect; 

"(B)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country;  and 

"(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (cXI) 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

"(2)  Submission  of  repc«t.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  Seos  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1988. 

"(B)  Most  recent  report  defined.— If  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted 
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aa  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602, 
that  report  ander  section  3602  shall  be  the 
'most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (IXAKIXI). 

"(C)  NBOOTIATION8  RBQUIRED.— 

"(1)  In  oknkral.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaory  shall  Initiate  negrotiatlons  with 
any  foreign  country— 

"(A)  in  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 
there  is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  United  States  brokers  or 
dealers:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (dXD  is  in  effect,  to 
ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

"(2)  Nbootiations  not  required.— Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  if  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  f^nitless  or  would  impair  national 
economic  interests;  and 

"(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  Discretionary  Sanctions.- 

"(1)  Sbcrbtary'b  determination.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time. 
publish  in  the  Federal  Regrister  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  brokers 
or  dealers. 

"(2)  ACTIONS  BY  COMMISSION.- If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  foreign  country,  the  Commission — 

"(A)  may  include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section among  the  factors  the  Commission 
considers  (1)  in  evaluating  any  application 
filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  country,  or 
(11)  in  determining  whether  to  prohibit  an  ac- 
quisition for  which  a  notice  is  required  under 
Iiaragraph  (3)  by  a  person  of  that  foreign 
country:  and 

"(B)  may.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, deny  the  application  or  prohibit  the 
acquisition. 

"(3)  NOTICE  REQUIRED  TO  ACQUIRE  BROKER 
ORDKALKR.— 

"(A)  In  oenkrau— If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (and  has  not  rescinded)  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
country,  no  person  of  that  foreign  country. 
acting  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  acquire 
control  of  any  registered  broker  or  dealer 
unlew— 

"(1)  the  Commission  has  been  given  notice 
60  days  in  advance  of  the  acquisition,  in  such 
form  as  the  Conunlsslon  shall  prescribe  by 
rule  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commiaslon  requires  by  rule  or  order:  and 

"(li)  the  Commission  has  not  prohibited 
the  acQulaltion. 

"(B)  CCiaOBSION  MAT  EXTEND  SO-DAY  PE- 
RIOD.—The  Commission  may,  by  order,  ex- 
tend the  notice  period  during  which  an  ac- 
quisition may  be  prohibited  under  subpara- 
grapli  (A)  for  an  additional  180  days. 

"(C)  Effktivb  DATE.— The  requirements  of 
sabparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  any  acquisi- 
tion of  control  that  is  completed  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  under 


paragraph  (1)  is  published,  irrespective  of 
when  the  acquisition  was  initiated. 

"(4)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury raay,  at  any  time  and  shall,  annually,  re- 
view any  determination  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded. 

"(e)  National  Treatment  Defined.— A  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  brokers  and  dealers  if  It  offers 
them  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(Incliidinf  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  Its  domestic  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

"(O  Persons  of  a  Foreign  Country  De- 
fined.—A  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that — 

"(1)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual — 

"(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country;  or 

"(B)  is  domiciled  In  that  country;  or 

"(4)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  partigraph  (1),  (2).  or 
(3). 

"(g)  Exercise  of  Discretion.— In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commission  shall  act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement 
governing  financial  services  entered  into  by 
the  FYesident  and  approved  and  implemented 
by  the  Congress:  and 

"(2)  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a 
broker  or  dealer  that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign 
country  and  is  already  operating  in  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

"(i)  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  brokers  and  dealers; 
and 

"(11)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  brokers  or  dealers  already  op- 
erating in  that  country  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities in  that  country  even  if  that  country 
determined  that  the  United  States  did  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  that  country's 
brokers  or  dealers;  and 

"(B)  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
tities already  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  entities  that  are  not  already  oi>erating 
in  the  United  States,  insofar  as  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  »M.  EFFECTUATING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL TREATMENT  FOR  INVEST- 
MENT ADVI8ER& 

The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (12 
U.S.C.  80b-l  et  seq.)  is  eimended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL  treatment 

"SEC.  223.  (a)  PURPOSE.— This  section  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States  in- 
vestment advisers  that  operate  or  seek  to  op- 
erate in  those  countries,  and  thereby  end  dis- 
crimination against  United  States  invest- 
ment advisers. 

"(b)  Reports  Required.— 

"(1)  (30NTENT8  OF  REPORT.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1992,  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report — 

"(A)  identifying  any  foreign  country— 

"(i)  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  investment  advisers — 

"(I)  according  to  the  moot  recent  report 
under  section  3G02  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988;  or 


"(II)  on;  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment; and 

"(11)  with  resjwct  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  effect; 

"(B)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  bas  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  resptct  to  that  country;  and 

"(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

"(2)  Submission  of  report.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1988. 

"(B)  Most  recent  report  defined.— If  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602, 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
'most  regent  report'  for  punx>ses  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)(1)(I). 

"(c)  NE<»OTU'noN8  Required.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  country — 

"(A)  in  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trad*  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968, 
there  is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  United  States  invests 
ment  advisers;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion undv  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in  effect,  to 
ensure  tbat  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  investment  ad- 
visers. 

"(2)  NBOOTIATIONS  not  required.— Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  if  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fi-ultless  or  would  impair  national 
economic  interests;  and 

"(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  DISCRETIONARY  SANCTIONS.— 

"(1)  Secretary's  determination.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time, 
publish  la  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  invest- 
ment advisers. 

"(2)  AOTiONS  BY  commission.— If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  published  in  the 
Federal  Kegister  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  foreign  country,  the  Commission — 

"(A)  may  include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section among  the  factors  the  Commission 
considers  (1)  in  evaluating  any  application 
filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  country,  or 
(11)  in  determining  whether  to  prohibit  an  ac- 
quisition for  which  a  notice  is  required  under 
paragrapb  (3)  by  a  person  of  that  foreign 
country;  and 

"(B)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, deny  the  application  or  prohibit  the 
acquisition. 

"(3)  NancE  required  to  acquire  invest- 
ment adviser.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (an4  has  not  rescinded)  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
country,  no  person  of  that  foreign  country. 
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actlnsr  directly  or  Indirectly,  shall  acquire 
control  of  any  registered  Investment  adviser 
unless— 

"(1)  the  Comnilsslon  has  been  given  notice 
60  days  In  advance  of  the  acquisition,  In  such 
form  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
rule  and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Commission  requires  by  rule  or  order;  and 

"(11)  the  Commission  has  not  prohibited 
the  acquisition. 

"(B)  Commission  may  extend  6o-day  pe- 
riod.—The  Commission  may,  by  order,  ex- 
tend the  notice  period  during  which  an  ac- 
quisition may  be  prohibited  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  an  additional  180  days. 

"(C)  Effective  date.— The  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  any  acquisi- 
tion of  control  that  Is  completed  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  published,  irrespective  of 
when  the  acquisition  was  initiated. 

"(4)  Revikw.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually, 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded. 

"(e)  National  Treatment  Defined.— a  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  investment  advisers  if  it  offers 
them  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  Its  domestic  Investment  advis- 
ers. 

"(f)  Persons  of  a  Foreign  Country  De- 
fined.— A  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that— 

"(1)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"(2)  has  Its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual — 

"(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country;  or 

"(B)  is  domiciled  in  that  country;  or 

"(4)  is  directly  or  Indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3). 

"(g)  Exercise  of  Discretion. — In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commission  shall  act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement 
governing  financial  services  entered  Into  by 
the  President  and  approved  and  implemented 
by  the  Congress;  and 

"(2)  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Stecretary  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
vestment adviser  that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign 
country  and  is  already  operating  in  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  investment  advisers; 
and 

"(11)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  investment  advisers  already 
operating  in  that  country  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities in  that  country  even  if  that  country 
determined  that  the  United  States  did  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  that  country's 
investment  advisers;  and 

"(B)  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
titles already  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  entitles  that  are  not  already  operating 
in  the  United  States,  insofar  as  such  dif- 
ferentiation Is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section.". 

8BC  Mt.  FINANCIAL  INTEBDBPBNISNCE  STUDY. 

Subtitle  O  of  title  ni  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968  (22  U.S.C. 
S341  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 


■8EC.      SMS.      FINANCIAL      DrRBOCFBNDCNCB 
STUDT. 

"(a)  Investigation  Required.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies  (as  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act),  and  any  other  approi>riate  Federal 
agency  or  department  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  financial  services 
sectors  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  whose  financial  services  institu- 
tions  provide  financial  services  in  the  United 
States,  or  whose  persons  have  substantial 
ownership  interests  in  United  States  finan- 
cial services  institutions,  and  the  economic, 
strategic,  and  other  consequences  of  that 
interdependence  for  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  investigation  under  subsection  (a)  within 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agencies  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act)  and  any  other 
appropriate  Federal  agency  or  department  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  report  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scope  of  financial  services  activities  con- 
ducted by  United  States  financial  services 
institutions  in  foreign  markets  (differen- 
tiated according  to  major  foreign  markets); 

"(2)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scope  of  financial  services  activities  con- 
ducted by  foreign  financial  services  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  (differentiated  ac- 
cording to  the  most  significant  home  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  home  countries); 

"(3)  estimate  the  number  of  jobe  created  in 
the  United  States  by  financial  services  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  foreign  financial  serv- 
ices Institutions  and  the  number  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated in  foreign  countries  by  financial  serv- 
ices activltes  conducted  by  United  States  fi- 
nancial services  Institutions; 

"(4)  estimate  the  additional  jobe  and  reve- 
nues (both  foreign  and  domestic)  that  would 
be  created  by  the  activities  of  United  States 
financial  services  institutions  in  foreign 
countries  if  those  countries  offered  such  in- 
stitutions the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  those  countries'  domestic  fi- 
nancial services  institutions; 

"(5)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  institutions  discriminate 
against  United  States  persons  In  procure- 
ment, emplosrment,  providing  credit  or  other 
financial  services,  or  otherwise; 

"(6)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  institutions  and  other  per- 
sons trom  foreign  countries  porcbase  or  oth- 
erwise facilitate  the  marketing  trom  the 
United  States  of  government  and  private 
debt  instruments  and  private  equity  instru- 
ments; 

"(7)  describe  how  the  Interdependence  of 
the  financial  services  sectors  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  affects  the  au- 
tonomy and  effectiveness  of  United  States 
monetary  policy; 

"(8)  describe  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  companies  rely  on  financing  by  or 
through  foreign  financial  services  institu- 
tions, and  the  consequences  of  such  reliance 
(Including  disclosure  of  proitrietary  informa- 


tion) for  the  industrial  competitiveneH  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States; 

"(9)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  institutions,  in  purchasing 
high  technology  products  such  as  oompatera 
and  telecommunications  equipment,  f^vor 
manufacturers  ftom  their  home  countries 
over  United  States  manufacturers;  and 

"(10)  contain  other  appropriate  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'financial  services  institutions' 
means— 

"(1)  a  broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  clearing 
agency,  transfer  agent,  or  information  proc- 
essor with  respect  to  securities,  including 
government  and  municipal  securities; 

"(2)  an  investment  company,  investment 
manager,  investment  adviser,  indenture 
trustee,  or  any  depository  Institution,  insur- 
ance company,  or  other  organisation  operat- 
ing as  a  fiduciary,  trustee,  underwriter,  or 
other  financial  services  provider: 

"(3)  any  depository  institution  or  deposi- 
tory institution  holding  company  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act);  and 

"(4)  any  other  entity  providing  financial 
services.". 


SBC.  MC  CONFOmONG  AMCNDMINTi 
ING    THAT    NAnONAL 

INCLUDBS  mwrtcrwn 


DC- 


(a)  Quadrennial  Reports  oh  Fobkiom 
Treatment  of  United  States  Financial  In- 
stitutions.— Section  3602  of  the  Omnlbos 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  198B  (22 
U.S.C.  5352)  U  amended— 

(1)  in  paragra^di  (3),  by  striking  "and  secu- 
rities companies"  and  inserting  ",  securitlee 
companies,  and  investment  adviaera";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  foreign  country 
denies  national  treatment  to  United  Statas 
entities  unless  it  offers  them  the  same  com- 
petitive opportunities  (including  etfective 
market  access)  as  are  available  to  Its  dtHses- 
tic  entitles.". 

(b)  Nbootiations  To  Promotb  Pair  Tbaob 
in  Financial  Services.— Section  SHSCaXl)  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  CompetitiveneM  Act 
of  1988  (22  U.S.C.  S3S3(aXl))  is  ameodad  by  In- 
serting "effective"  after  "banking  organln- 
tions  and  securities  companies  have". 

(c)  Primary  dealers  m  Oovnuaoirr  Debt 
Instruments.— Section  SSOOCbXl)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitlveneae  Act  of  IQM 
(22  U.S.C.  5342)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "does  not  accord  to"  and  in- 
serting "does  not  offer"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  effectlTe  mar- 
ket access)"  after  "the  same  competltlTe  op- 
portunities in  the  underwriting  and  distribu- 
tion of  government  debt  instruments  lasned 
by  such  country";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "as  such  country  accords 
to"  and  inserting  "as  are  available  to". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  th&t 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorom. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  sugges- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
oxuinimoas  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRENGTHEartNG  OUR  NATION'S 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  introduce  legislation  to  strengthen 
our  Nation's  civil  rights  laws.  Every 
Member  of  this  Congress  is  proud  of  the 
tremendous  strides  our  Nation  made 
toward  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
last  30  years.  Because  we  have  not 
eliminated  discrimination  in  our  coun- 
try, every  Member  of  this  Congress 
agrees  that  our  civil  rights  laws  are  a 
very  Important  underpinning  of  our 
temporary  legal  structure. 

E^ery  American  must  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  achieve  that  which  he 
or  she  is  capable  of  and  willing  to  work 
for.  No  person's  potential  should  be 
ftiutrated  by  discrimination.  I  believe 
every  Member  of  Congress  shares  this 
conviction.  There  is  surely  a  clear  con- 
sensus on  that  mint. 

In  fact,  our  Nation's  major  civil 
rights  laws  have  always  been  passed 
with  broad  supiwrt  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rotunda,  and 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  well  as 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

However,  last  year's  civil  rights  bill 
lost  this  element  of  consensus.  It  be- 
came a  highly  charged  exercise  in  par- 
tisan politics  and  the  process  left  me 
quite  dlsapponted  and  even  a  bit  dis- 
gusted. 

I  am  indeed  not  the  only  person  who 
has  noted  the  destructive  nature  of  last 
year's  legislative  battle.  Morris  Abram, 
one  of  the  early  champions  in  the  early 
IMO's,  noted: 

All  my  life,  beginning  in  the  d&rkest  days 
of  Mcregation  in  my  home  State  of  Georgria, 
I  have  fooght  against  the  principle  of  color 
preference  known  then  as  "white  suprem- 
acy." 

However,  when  discussing  last  year's 
civil  rights  bill,  Mr.  Abran  observed. 
"This  bill  institutionalizes  color  pref- 
erence under  the  false  flag  of  civil 
rights.  It  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill;  it  is 
a  quota  bill  that  would  achieve  exactly 
what  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act 
stood  foursquare  against." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
leave  behind  these  contentious  ap- 
proaches toward  civil  rights  reform. 
Let  us  reject  partisan  skirmishing  and 
work  together  to  achieve  the  consensus 
that  propelled  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
into  law. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  plac- 
ing myself  on  record  about  these  civil 
rights  reforms  which  are  needed  and 
about  these  proposed  changes  in  the 
law  which  must  be  avoided.  Let  me  em- 
jdiaslze  I  am  not  speaking  for  the 
President:  I  am  not  speaking  for  the 
administration:  I  am  not  speaking  for 
the  Republican  leadership  or  the  Re- 


publican Party.  This  is  just  one  Sen- 
ator, myself,  saying  what  he  thinks  is 
fair  aad  right  and,  most  importantly, 
what  iB  possible. 

This  bill  reflects  my  four  main  goals. 
I  wish  to  expand  existing  civil  rights 
protections  for  employees,  and  espe- 
cially women,  who  suffer  harassment 
on  the  job.  I  wish  to  clarify  that  even 
after  the  Wards  Cove  decision,  plain- 
tiffs may  still  bring  suits  under  the 
theory  of  disparate  Impact.  I  seek  to 
avoid  enacting  civil  rights  laws  which 
will  force  employers  to  play  it  safe,  and 
thus  hire  by  quota.  Finally,  I  seek  to 
avoid  enacting  civil  rights  laws  which 
fulfill  the  dreams  of  legions  of  lawyers 
but  create  a  nightmare  for  American 
employers  and  consumers. 

I  will  be  very  pleased  to  work  with 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
crafting  the  legislation,  working  with 
the  administration,  cosponsorlng  the 
administration  proposal. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  later 
that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be  placed 
in  the  Record.  That  will  be  done  next 
week.  A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcx)RD 
at  that  time. 

I  embark  upon  this  tough  task  of  im- 
proving our  Nation's  civil  rights  laws 
in  good  faith,  and  I  conmiend  this  leg- 
islation to  my  colleagues. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  up  to  5 
minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHRISTIAN  HALEY  PRINCE 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
we  attended  services  at  St.  Columbus 
Church  for  Christian  Haley  Prince,  a 
young  man  whose  tragic  loss  was  wide- 
ly noited  in  the  media  last  Saturday 
night,  early  Sunday  morning,  at  Yale 
University. 

The  newspapers  gave  his  basic  biog- 
raphy, and  it  truly  is  an  outstanding 
biography.  He  was  a  scholar,  an  ath- 
lete, a  leader.  President  Bush  called 
the  parents  at  the  visitation  the  night 
before  to  extend  his  condolences  and  to 
say  that  Christian  Prince  obviously 
was  an  all-Amerlcan  young  man. 

Certainly,  his  credentials  indicate 
that  he  was  an  all-American:  Dean's 
list,  all-American  lacrosse  player,  lead- 
er in  prep  school,  recognized  by  his 
peers  as  an  outstanding  young  man.  He 
was  going  to  be  an  intern  in  my  ofnce 
in  the  Senate  this  summer,  and  I  am 
very  disappointed  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  Senate  family  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  get  to  know  him,  because  he 
truly  was  an  outstanding  young  man. 

The  services  was  billed  as  a  thanks- 
giving and  celebrating  the  life  of  Chris- 
tian Prince.  It  is  difficult  for  me,  as  a 
layman,  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  service 
like  that  and  to  realize  that  in  services 
for  a  19-year-old,  it  could  be  a  celebra- 


tion. But  there  were  some  aspects  of 
that  service — the  love  that  was  evident 
there — that  convinced  me  that,  yes, 
maybe  we  could  celebrate  this  life  be- 
cause, you  see.  the  accomplishments  on 
paper  do  not  tell  all  there  was  to  know 
about  Christian. 

One  of  the  people  who  knew  him 
much  better  than  I,  his  headmaster,  a 
teacher  at  Lawrenceville,  said  that  it 
is  unusual  for  a  boy  to  do  so  well,  so 
fast,  in  so  many  ways;  just  get  out  of 
his  way  and  let  him  keep  going. 

The  headmaster  at  his  school  said 
that  Chriatian  was  a  man  of  character 
in  the  beat  sense  of  the  word.  He  took 
on  responsibilities  not  for  acclaim  and 
not  for  the  public  recognition  that 
they  would  draw  but  because  he  be- 
lieved it  was  right  to  help  a  friend  in  a 
crisis  sittiation;  to  spend  time  tutoring 
some  person  who  was  slow.  His  uncle 
told  me  that  he  was  a  tremendous  ath- 
lete. To  put  his  arm  around  him  was 
like  putting  his  arm  around  an  oak 
tree.  Yet,  he  was  a  very  gentle  young 
man.  He  never  spoke  a  word  in  anger. 
He  had  that  great  ability,  even  though 
he  was  shy,  to  make  friends,  because  he 
was  full  of  love. 

His  sister,  in  her  tribute  to  him,  said 
that  he  was  a  man  that  she  would  have 
chosen  as  her  best  friend,  had  he  not 
been  a  brother.  Another  friend  who  has 
teenaged  daughters  said  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  person  that  a  father  hopes 
his  daughter  will  ultimately  meet. 

We  saw  at  those  services  not  only  the 
strength  of  his  parents,  Sally  and  Ted 
Prince:  htfs  brother  Teddy,  who  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  homily:  and  his  sister 
Jackie — and  our  hearts  go  out  to 
them — but  we  saw  such  a  warmth  and  a 
genuine  feeling  of  love  for  Christian, 
and  a  concern  for  his  family,  that  in 
the  darkest  of  dark,  we  could  look  back 
in  celebration  at  the  life  of  a  young 
man  who  in  19  years  had  achieved  more 
than  most  of  us  will  ever  achieve,  and 
who  leaves  his  mark  very  eloquently 
among  thousands  who  came  to  pay  re- 
spects: Mends  fl'om  the  lacrosse  team 
at  Yale,  iMends  flrom  high  school,  ft-om 
prep  school,  from  the  neighborhood, 
from  the  church. 

I  truly  regret  that  my  friends  in  the 
Senate  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  him.  But  I  think  his  life 
has  left  lis  a  wonderful  legacy  of  love 
and  accomplishment  that  I  wanteu  to 
recognize  tonight  and  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 


PERSIAN  GULF  PRESS  BRIEFINGS 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  power- 
ful article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  media  and  military  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  entitled  "The  Gulf 
Between  Media  and  Military,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
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There  being:  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washlngrton  Post.  Feb.  21, 1991] 
THE  OULF  Between  Media  and  Milttart 

(By  Henry  Allen) 
The  Persian  Oolf  press  briefings  are  mak- 
ing reporters  look  like  fools,  nlt-pickers  and 
egomaniacs;  like  dilettantes  who  have  spent 
exactly  none  of  their  lives  on  the  end  of  a 
gun  or  even  a  shovel;  dinner  party  comman- 
dos, slouching  Inquisitors,  collegiate  spitball 
artists;  people  who  have  never  been  In  a  flst- 
flght  much  less  combat;  a  whining,  self- 
righteous,  upper-middle-class  mob  jostling 
for  whatever  tiny  (lakes  of  fame  may  settle 
on  their  shoulders  like  some  sort  of  Pulitzer 
Prise  dandruff. 

They  ask  the  same  Questions  over  and 
over.  In  their  frustration,  they  ask  questions 
that  no  one  could  answer;  that  anyone  could 
answer;  that  no  one  should  answer  if  they 
could  answer.  They  complain  about  getting 
no  answers,  they  complain  about  the  answers 
they  get.  They  are  angry  that  the  military 
won't  let  them  go  anywhere,  the  way  they 
could  in  Vietnam.  They  talk  about  war  as  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  feelings  to  be  hashed  out 
with  a  psychotherapist,  or  a  matter  of  ethics 
to  be  discussed  in  a  philosophy  seminar.  A 
lot  of  them  seem  to  care  more  about  Iraqi 
deaths  than  American  deaths,  and  after  the 
big  oil  spill  in  the  gulf,  they  seemed  to  care 
more  about  animals  than  people — a  greasy 
cormorant  staggered  around  on  CNN  until  it 
seemed  like  a  network  logo,  along  the  lines 
of  the  NBC  peacock. 

They  don't  always  seem  to  understand  that 
the  war  is  real. 

They  don't  seem  to  understand  the  mili- 
tary either.  Meanwhile,  the  military  seems 
to  have  their  number,  perfectly.  Media  and 
military  cultures  are  clashing,  the  media  are 
getting  hurt  and  It's  all  happening  on  tele- 
vision, live  Crom  Riyadh  and  the  Pentagon. 
It  is  a  silly  spectacle. 

It  is  so  silly  that  80  percent  of  Americans 
say  they  approve  of  all  the  military  restric- 
tions on  the  reporting  of  the  war,  and  60  iwr- 
cent  think  there  should  be  more.  When  a 
Washington  Post-ABC  News  poll  asked  if  we 
should  bomb  a  Baghdad  command  and  con- 
trol center  in  a  hotel  where  American  re- 
porters are  sUying,  62  percent  said  we 
should  give  a  warning  and  then  bomb  even  if 
the  reporters  are  still  there,  and  5  percent 
said  we  should  bomb  with  no  warning. 

Yesterday  the  Los  Angeles  Times  quoted 
John  Balsar,  one  of  its  correspondents  in 
Saudi  Arabia:  "I  was  a  sergeant  in  Vietnam 
and  now  I  am  a  journalist  here.  In  both  wars, 
I  feel  like  I'm  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  I  am  going  to  go  home  and 
have  people  throw  rocks  at  me." 

It  is  so  silly  that  "Saturday  Night  Live" 
recently  went  after  the  media  with  the  same 
wise-guy  irony  it  might  have  used  on  the 
military  back  in  the  '70b. 

An  actor  playing  a  briefing  officer  says:  "I 
am  happy  to  take  any  questions  you  might 
have  with  the  understanding  that  there  are 
certain  sensitive  areas  that  I'm  just  not 
going  to  get  into,  particularly  information 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  enemy." 

A  reporter  asks:  "I  understand  there  are 
passwords  our  troops  on  the  ftx>nt  lines  use. 
Could  you  give  us  some  examples  of  those?" 
And  so  on,  the  point  being  that  the  report- 
ers are  either  fools  or  traitors. 

The  point  could  just  as  well  have  been 
media  self-righteousness,  or  their  obsession 
with  contradlctionB  and  ironies. 


After  a  Marine  reconnaissance  team  was 
trapped  near  Khatji,  a  reporter  asked  Air 
Force  Oen.  Pat  Stevens  IV:  "You  said  re- 
cently our  communications  were  'superb,' 
but  the  Marine  recon  team  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. How  then  can  you  call  our  communica- 
tions 'superb'?" 

In  a  briefing  after  U.S.  planes  bombed  a 
building  where  civilians  were  hiding,  one  re- 
porter adopted  the  Mike  Wallace  autograph- 
model  tone  of  astonished  Innocence:  "Are 
you  saying  then  that  you're  not  watching 
these  buildings  that  you're  going  to  target  24 
hours  a  day?" 

One  reporter  asked  if  we  had  put  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  Iraqi  casualties  we  will  in- 
flict. Then  there  was  the  young  woman  with 
the  National  Public  Radio  accent,  that  ele- 
gant confection  of  crispness  and  offhanded- 
ness  that  you  hear  on  "All  Things  Consid- 
ered." After  the  big  oil  spill,  she  wanted  to 
know  if  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  had  been 
aware  before  the  war  began  of  the  damage 
such  a  spin  could  do.  and  if  so,  had  such  a 
possibility  entered  his  moral  reasoning  when 
he  was  deciding  whether  to  start  the  war. 

Why  is  this  happening?  Why  do  the  report- 
ers at  the  briefings  seem  to  be  on  one  side 
and  the  briefers  on  the  other?  And  why  do  so 
many  people  cringe  and  hoot  at  the  report- 
ers, and  admire  the  briefers? 

Oil  and  water,  dogs  and  cats,  Hatfields  and 
McCoys. 

In  "Battle  Lines:  Report  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Task  Force  on  the  Military 
and  the  Media,"  Peter  Braestrup,  a  former 
Marine  and  journalist,  cites  studies  indicat- 
ing that  military  values  "are  closer  to  those 
of  Middle  America  than  to  thoee  of  the  more 
permissive  members  of  the  media.  *  *  *  Not 
suri>risingly,  griven  the  media's  focus  on  con- 
flict, deviance,  and  melodrama,  most  senior 
military  men  do  not  see  the  media  as  allies 
of  civic  peace  and  virtue.  *  *  •  There  is  no 
counteri)art  in  journalism  to  'duty,  honor, 
country,'  or  to  the  military  leader's  ultimate 
responsibility  for  life  and  death  and  the  na- 
tion's security." 

The  military  demands  team  play,  journal- 
ists flght  not  only  with  the  people  they  cover 
but  with  each  other. 

The  military  is  hierarchical.  Reporters 
have  no  rank. 

The  military  values  loyalty  and  confidence 
In  superiors.  The  press  values  objectivity  and 
skepticism. 

At  a  Senate  hearing  ye8t«rday,  former  CBS 
anchor  and  war  corre^nndent  Walter 
Cronkite  said  the  military  "has  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  all  the  Information  it  pos- 
sibly can  to  the  laress  and  the  press  has  every 
right,  to  the  point  of  insolence,  to  demand 
this." 

Sen.  John  Heinz  (R-Pa.)  went  to  the  point 
of  insolence  himself  when  he  cited  a  long  list 
of  media  woesayings  about  the  military  be- 
fore the  war  started,  and  a  long  list  of  suc- 
cesses since,  concluding:  "Any  advice  for 
your  colleagues?" 
"No."  Cronkite  said. 

The  military  is  average  gujrs  who  take 
pride  in  their  anonymity.  The  big-time  press 
is  high-achievers  struggling  for  the  brief  can- 
dle that  passes  for  stardom  in  the  media. 
(What's  the  last  time  you  thought  at>out 
Dorothy  Kilgallen?  Weetbrook  Pegler?  Chet 
Huntiey?) 

When  the  military  makes  a  mistake  In 
combat,  its  own  people  die.  When  the  press 
makes  a  mistake,  it  runs  a  correction. 

For  20  years,  they've  been  getting  ftarther 
apart,  each  heading  in  its  own  direction, 
proud  of  becoming  an  island  of  virtue,  unto 
itself. 


But  why  do  the  reporters  looks  so  badT 
What's  hard  for  viewers  to  ondnMand  is  that 
they  are  merely  doing  the  poking,  naniac. 
whining,  demanding,  poetoring  and  hnstlliw 
that  are  the  standard  tricks  of  the  repoctliig 
trade— people  don't  have  to  tell  tbem  any- 
thing, after  all,  so  they  have  to  wonn  it  oat 
of  them.  And  there  are  many  reporten  there 
who  have  never  covered  the  milltaiy  before. 
It's  an  ugly  buslneas,  and  In  the  Pendan  Oolf 
they  do  it  on  television,  and  they  do  it  with 
the  tone  of  antagonism,  paranoia  and  moral 
superiority  that  arose  two  decades  ago  In  re- 
sponse to  the  lies  and  failures  of  Vietnam 
and  Watergate. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  history  here. 
Back  in  the  "TOs,  reporters  were  heroes  of 
sorts — one  bumper  sticker  even  said  "And 
Thank  God  for  The  Washington  Poet." 

Government  officials  and  military  oCDcers 
were  the  villains. 

In  the  years  since,  the  press  has  changed 
very  little,  and  the  military  has  changed  a 
lot. 

Besides  polishing  its  public  relations  tech- 
niques with  courses  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, the  military  seems  to  have  studied  the 
master,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  the  way  he  buf- 
faloed the  press  with  his  nice-gny  rope-a- 
doping— rope-a-dope,  you  recall,  seeing  how 
Muhammad  All  let  George  Foreman  punch 
himself  into  exhaustion. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  briefings,  the  military 
briefers  adopt  the  Reagan/All  style,  taking 
punch  after  punch,  looking  humble,  oocking 
their  heads,  being  polite  and  playing  the 
tarbaby.  They  don't  let  the  reporters  get  to 
them.  They  confess  errors—deaths  by  (Hend- 
ly  (Ire,  bombs  that  miseed.  Like  the  Viet 
Cong,  they  only  fight  when  they  know 
they'll  win.  They  come  on  like  the  silent  ma- 
jority in  desert  fatigues,  while  the  reporters 
come  on  like  Ivy  League  Puritans,  pointing 
bony  fingers  and  working  themaelvee  Into 
rages. 

Why,  the  reporters  demand,  can't  they 
drive  north  and  interview  whatever  troope 
they  want?  Why  can't  they  talk  to  fJgfater  pi- 
lots? Why  are  they  restricted  to  pooUT  Why 
are  so  few  journalists  going  to  be  allowed  to 
cover  the  ground  war? 

This  is  not  Vietnam,  where  combat  was 
only  a  helicopter  ride  away— although  It's 
interesting  to  note  that  one  study  says  In 
Vietnam  no  more  than  about  40  reporters 
were  ever  out  where  the  ballets  were  flying, 
except  during  the  Tet  OffenBive  of  IM  when 
the  number  might  have  gone  to  TO  or  M.  Ac- 
cess to  the  siege  of  the  Marlnee  at  Khe  8anh 
was  limited  to  10  or  U  reporters. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  military  Is  keeping 
journalists  on  a  short  leash,  but  no  ahiortsr, 
probably,  than  it  would  keep  tbem  on  In 
peacetime  if  they  were  doing  storlee  at  Fort 
Hood  or  Camp  Pendleton.  Corpocatlona.  pro- 
fessional football  teams,  police  stations  and 
political  conventions  keep  a  doee  eye  on 
journalists  too.  And  no  journalist  would  ex- 
pect to  get  very  far  with  husinwetmen  and 
politicians  by  being  as  quarrsleome  and  Ig- 
norant as  some  of  the  jouraallata  covering 
this  war. 

The  parallel  between  other  lastltutlonB 
and  the  military  doesn't  go  very  tar,  though. 
The  military  is  a  separate  caltnre  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  anyone  who  haant  been 
In  it.  As  Bernard  Tralnor.  a  retlied  Marine 
lieutenant  general,  writes:  "Whereas  ba>l- 
nessmen  and  politicians  try  to  enlist  Jooi^ 
nalists  for  their  own  purpoees.  the  military 
man  tries  to  avoid  them,  and  when  he  can- 
not, he  faces  the  prospect  defenalTely  with  a 
mixture  of  fear,  dread  and  contempt." 

Tralnor  covered  military  aftairs  for  the 
New  York  Times  after  he  retired.  He  has 
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Men  the  military-media  war  trom  both  sides. 
Laat  December  In  Parameters,  an  Army  War 
College  magailne,  be  wrote:  "Today's  officer 
oonia  carriee  aa  part  of  its  cultural  baggage 
a  loathing  for  the  press.  *  *  *  Like  racism, 
aatl-S«mitiBm,  and  all  forms  of  bigotry.  It  Is 
Irrational  but  nonetheless  real.  The  credo  of 
the  military  seems  to  have  become  'duty, 
honor,  country,  and  hate  the  media.' " 

With  the  end  of  the  draft,  Tralnor  says,  the 
military  "settled  Into  the  relative  Isolation 
of  self-contained  ghettos  and  lost  touch  with 
a  changing  America.  It  focused  on  warlike 
things  and  implicitly  rejected  the  amorallty 
of  the  outside  world  it  was  sworn  to  defend. 
In  an  age  of  selfishness,  the  professional  sol- 
dier took  pride  In  his  Image  of  his  own  self- 
leseness.  A  sense  of  moral  elitism  emerged 
within  the  armed  forces." 

Bate!  Scores  to  settle!  As  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Dick  Cheney  recently  told  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  "You  might  never 
know  nrom  all  the  stories  we  saw  In  recent 
years  about  MX)  toilet  seats  that  our  defense 
Industry  was  capable  of  producing  effective 
■ystems  and  weapons  to  support  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform."  He  went  on  about 
"doom  and  gloom  reporting,"  and  cited  a  10- 
year-old  story  in  the  Boston  Globe  attacking 
the  Tomahawk  missile,  even  giving  the  exact 
date— Nov.  22, 1961. 

The  media  have  pulled  away  trom  main- 
stream America  too. 

Once,  reporters  were  part  of  whatever  team 
they  covered,  in  a  vague  and  unreliable  way. 
They  cut  deals,  they  protected  their  favor- 
ites. But  after  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  they 
declared  a  sort  of  ethical  Independence,  and 
came  to  think  of  themselves  as  Inhabiting  a 
neutral  territory  of  objectivity  and  value- 
free  analysis.  (It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
objectivity  is  not  an  attitude  that  goes  down 
well  when  there's  an  enemy  shooting  at 
American  troope— -hence  the  antagonism  di- 
rected at  Peter  Amett,  the  CNN  reporter 
covering  the  war  firom  Baghdad.) 

Anyway,  things  changed  In  the  'TOs.  Sud- 
denly, the  media  had  prestige.  Instead  of 
drawing  their  staffs  trom  high-school  grad- 
uates, failed  novelists  and  the  occasional 
aristocrat  looking  to  get  his  hands  smudged, 
blg-tlme  media  were  getting  resumes  from 
people  who  had  grown  up  In  the  class  seg- 
regation of  upscale  suburbe,  day-school  prod- 
ucts who  had  never  been  In  places  where  you 
don't  let  your  mouth  write  checks  that  your 
butt  can't  cash,  had  never  even  been  yelled 
at  with  the  professional  finesse  of  a  drill  ser- 
geant, a  conatruction  boss  or  a  shop  teacher. 
The  most  important  experience  In  their  life 
had  been  college.  During  the  summers,  they 
had  IntemshipB.  not  jobs.  A  lot  more  of  them 
were  women.  After  the  draft  ended,  virtually 
none  of  them  even  knew  anyone  who  had 
been  in  the  military,  much  less  served  them- 
■elvee.  They  were  part  of  what  sociologists 
called  the  new  class,  the  governing  class,  the 
profeeeional  class.  They  were  a  long  way 
tram  moat  Americans. 

The  military  came  closer. 

An  Army  Infantry  battalion  commander  in 
Saudi  Arabia  recently  told  his  troope  what 
kind  of  people  they  all  are.  "Like  I  told  you 
before,  this  is  not  the  Izod,  Polo-shirt. 
Weejuns  loafers  crowd.  Not  a  whole  lot  of 
kids  here  whose  dads  are  anesthesiologists  or 
Inatlces  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We're  the 
poor,  white,  middle  class  and  the  poor,  black 
kids  trom  the  block  and  the  Hlspanlcs  from 
the  barrio.  We're  just  as  good  as  the  *  *  * 
rset.  becauae  the  honest  thing  Is,  that's  who 
I  want  to  go  to  war  with,  people  like  you." 

Not  people  like  the  media. 

But  the  military  can't  go  to  war  without 
the  media,  either. 


And  oh,  how  the  military  wants  to  be  hon- 
ored, to  have  Its  deeds  recorded  for  history. 
And  kow  good  journalists  are  at  doing  it.  If 
their  audiences  and  editors  want  to  hear  it. 
Both  sides.  In  fact,  like  to  sit  around  telling 
stories  about  their  adventures,  giving  it  all  a 
mythological  glow.  Both  feel  they  are  under- 
paid and  undervalued.  Both  feel  they  are  sac- 
rtflcltg  for  a  greater  good.  And  in  wars,  jour- 
nalists for  once  share  a  little  of  the  risk  with 
the  people  they  are  covering — in  most  peace- 
time stories,  a  story  about  an  election  or  a 
stock  speculator,  say,  this  would  be  called  a 
conflict  of  interest.  Secretly,  you  suspect, 
the  military  admires  the  media's  soldler-of- 
fortuae  Independence,  and  the  media  admire 
the  orderliness  of  blood-and-dlrt  courage  of 
the  military. 

Thety're  so  close,  you  say.  There's  no  rea- 
son they  can't  work  together.  And  then  you 
turn  on  the  TV  and  watch  the  press  brief- 
ings. 

"General."  a  reporter  drawls,  "I  wonder  if 
you  could  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  between  *  •  *." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  usually  do  this,  but  this  is  a  very 
pungent,  powerful,  and  highly  provoca- 
tive article  in  today's  Post,  by  Henry 
Allen,  and  it  is  particularly  Important 
to  me  because  I  have  suffered  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  the  media  these  last  days 
for  making  some  pungent  and  powerful 
and  provocative  remarks  myself  about 
the  conduct  of  those  In  the  Western 
media  who  are  hosted  by  an  enemy 
government. 

I  made  some  of  those  comments,  and 
some  of  them,  unfortunately,  por- 
trayed, and  perhaps  at  some  appro- 
priate time  the  target  of  those  remarks 
and  I  will  visit  and  discuss  that.  I  hope 
that  can  be  done. 

But  for  that,  I  was  referred  to  then  as 
sleaze  and  slime,  and  McCarthy.  And  In 
25  years  of  life  In  the  public,  I  have 
never  been  called  McCarthy  or  sleaze 
or  slime.  So  It  Is  a  double  standard, 
and  this  article  sets  It  out  beautifully. 

I  commend  the  Washington  Post  for 
their  real  courage  to  print  this.  It  will 
create  some  great  discussion  and  dis- 
course, just  what  should  be  created  by 
a  good  newspaper,  and  what  It  should 
try  to  generate. 

This  ought  to  do  It  because  It  Is  what 
I  have  said.  It  Is  said  by  a  journalist, 
and  it  Is  what  I  say  again.  This  Is  not 
a  war  about  reporting;  it  is  a  war  about 
comnetltion  and  ratings,  fame,  and  po- 
tential Pulitzer  Prizes. 

So  this  is  one  worth  pursuing.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  It  to  my  colleagues.  It 
Is  worth  a  look.  It  is  a  genuinely  ex- 
traottiinary  article  by  a  journalist 
about  those  in  his  craft.  I  commend  It. 

Mr.  FORD.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL 
RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  be  discharged  from 
furtlier  consideration  of  S.  330,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 


Relief  Act  of  1940,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wIU  report. 
The  le^slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (6.  330)  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  IMO  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
Act;  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  veterans'  reemployment  rights  and 
to  Improve  veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement 
of  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioB  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  ^he  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  Senator  Cran- 
ston's request  to  manage  S.  330  today, 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act 
amendments  of  1991. 

As  we  all  know.  Senator  Cranston 
has  been  111.  He  is  getting  better.  I 
talked  to  him  yesterday.  He  wants  us 
to  proceed  with  this.  He  has  had  his 
treatment  for  cancer  and  is 
recuperating.  I  know  he  wishes  he 
could  be  here. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  deals  with  the  current  prob- 
lems tha,t  our  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
and  will  encounter  and  may  be  encoun- 
tering at  this  very  moment,  at  least 
their  faittilies. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  favor- 
ably reported  S.  3248  last  year,  a  bill 
substantially  the  same  as  the  pending 
measure,  S.  330.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  objections  to  unrelated  veterans' 
legislation  which  blocked  the  passage 
In  the  last  Congress.  Fortunately,  a 
compromise  was  reached  on  that  legis- 
lation paving  the  way  for  this  and 
other  bills  vital  to  America's  fighting 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  since  our  last  attempt 
in  October  to  pass  S.  3248,  America  has 
once  again  called  upon  our  men  and 
women  In  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves to  answer  the  call  to  amns.  At 
great  riek  to  themselves  and  great 
hardship  to  their  families,  these  citi- 
zen-soldiers have  once  again  selflessly 
answered  that  call.  Given  their  dedica- 
tion to  duty,  we  in  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  meet  ours. 

The  saCRA  was  first  passed  in  1940  to 
provide  certain  civil  and  financial  pro- 
tection for  those  called  up  on  active 
duty.  Once  again  as  reservists  respond 
to  the  call  of  duty,  many  are  faced 
with  a  harsh  pay  reduction  as  they 
leave  their  civilian  jobs  and  respon- 
sibilltlea  The  SSCRA  has  not  been  sub- 
stantially amended  since  it  was  first 
enacted  nearly  50  years  ago.  While  It  Is 
still  a  sound  piece  of  legislation,  its  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  grossly  eroded  by 
time  and  Inflation. 
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Th&nk  ffoodness,  there  axe  some  re- 
servlBte  with  the  good  fortune  to  work 
for  buBlneases  like-  General  Motors 
Corp.  which  are  financially  sound 
enough  to  provide  full  compensation  to 
their  employees  called  to  duty.  I  ap- 
plaud OM  and  others  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  which  have  stepped  In  to  support 
their  employees  in  the  erulf.  Very  few 
employees  are  so  fortunate.  Nearly  all 
have  left  for  the  gulf  while  their 
spouses  were  left  with  the  grim  pros- 
pect of  paying  the  mortgage  or  feeding 
their  children. 

In  such  circumstances,  one  wonders 
how  effective  a  soldier  and  sailor  in 
combat  can  be  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  family  back  home  is  in  financial 
disarray  and  there  are  problems. 

The  bill  before  us  today  offers  a 
package  of  updated  remedies 
supplementing  current  law.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  provisions  of  S.  330  will  re- 
solve most  of  the  financial  problems 
plaguing  these  reservists  and  their 
families  while  the  reservist  is  on  active 
duty.  S.  330  would  protect  these  fami- 
lies by  increasing  the  maximum  rental 
delinquency  prior  to  eviction  ftom  $160 
to  Sl,200  while  the  reservist  is  on  active 
duty. 

The  bill  would  also  require  automatic 
reinstatement  of  employer-provided 
health  insurance.  It  would  prohibit 
credit  discrimination  related  to  the 
service  member's  exercise  of  financial 
relief  under  this  act  and  suspend  civil 
action  against  servicemen  and  women. 

Another  Important  feature  would 
protect  physicians  who  are  called  to 
the  gulf  by  suspending  their  mal- 
practice and  Insurance  premium  pay- 
ments until  their  return  to  the  United 
States  and  private  practice. 

Last,  S.  330  would  clarify  reemploy- 
ment rights  for  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  period  of  90  days  or 
longer. 

Mr.  President,  passage  today  is  the 
only  way  to  assure  these  citizen-sol- 
diers and  sailors  that  their  country 
will  not  fail  to  match  their  commit- 
ment to  duty.  I  am  sure  that  more  will 
need  to  be  done.  I  am  conflronted  with 
new  ideas  and  dllenunas  every  day.  As 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  can  assure  you  that 
each  and  every  proposal  will  be  re- 
viewed and  acted  upon  as  soon  as  hu- 
manly possible. 

I  am  conAranted  with  the  idea  of  not 
having  this  in  place,  and  things  hap- 
pening where  this  encounter  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  ends  and  we  have  not 
acted.  So  I  think  it  is  very  imiwrtant 
that  we  finish  this  today. 

Let  the  word  go  out  that  America  has 
nothing  but  uncompromising  support 
for  each  and  every  reservist  wherever 
they  serve,  whenever  they  serve,  and 
however  they  may  serve.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  most 
important  legislation  to  America  and 
its  cltiien-Boldlera  and  sailors. 
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I  want  to  make  mention  of  Ed  Scott 
and  Bill  Brew  and  Chuck  Lee  and  also 
Tim  Oearan,  of  my  staff,  for  the  work 
put  in  on  this;  Todd  Mulllns,  and  Chris 
Yoder  firom  the  minority  staff;  and 
Doug  Loon  and  Scott  Waltlevertch  of 
Senator  Spbctkr'b  staff. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  who  worked  on  this  last  year 
and  tried  very  hard  to  see  that  it  was 
passed,  only  to  see  it  go  down.  I  thank 
him  for  staying  around  tonight  to  help 
usher  this  through. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ft-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  firom  Ari- 
zona, the  acting  chairman,  and  would 
note  only  briefly  the  Importance  of 
this  kind  of  legislation.  It  is  regret- 
table, really,  that  It  takes  the  Congress 
as  long  as  it  does  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. It  was  introduced  last  year.  The 
bill  iiassed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  414  to 
0  on  January  28. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  there  was  a  news  con- 
ference announcing  what  may  be,  hope- 
fully, a  resolution  of  the  gulf  war.  So  it 
may  well  be  that  Congress  Anally  acts 
after  much  of  the  emergency  has  sub- 
sided. 

But  the  fact  is  there  are  many  legal 
proceedings  going  on  in  many  courts 
involving  many  servicemen.  In  my 
practice  of  law,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  It  alters 
contractural  arrangements  between  in- 
dividuals, but  it  does  so  on  a  statement 
of  national  public  policy  which  super- 
sedes State  laws,  supersedes  private 
contracts  because  of  the  public  policy 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  in  the  service.  While  they  are  in 
the  service  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves where  there  are  circumstances 
which  arise  where  they  need  extra  pro- 
tection. The  supremacy  of  Federal  law 
comes  in  to  accomplish  Just  that. 

I  know  our  distinguished  colleague 
trom  Rhode  Island  has  some  questions. 
In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I 
shall  not  speak  further  at  this  Junc- 
ture. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator teom  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  voice  my 
support  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 
This  bill  will  update  a  law  which  datee 
back  to  1940,  and  certainly  is  in  critical 
need  of  revision  and  expansion.  I  will 
Just  briefly  touch  on  soooe  of  the  items, 
and  then  I  have  a  couple  of  questions 
that  I  would  like  to  addrsM. 

This  bill  would  stay  the  eviction  of  a 
family  or  of  a  resenrist  called  to  active 
duty  if  the  monthly  rent  Is  Sl.a00  or 


less.  The  current  limit  is  S160.  This  Is 
an  updating.  I  believe  we  will  dlsoovw 
In  the  questions  that  that  CU50  was  set 
way  back  in  1966.  The  landlords  would 
be  required  to  get  a  court  order  to 
evict  the  individual  or  his  or  her  fam- 
ily. 

The  bill  provides  for  6  percent  inter- 
est cap  on  loans  or  obligations  of  Re- 
serve members  called  up  to  active  duty 
if  those  obligations  were  made  while 
the  service  person  was  a  civilian.  It 
guarantees  the  immediate  reinstate- 
ment of  private  health  Insurance  for 
military  personnel  returning  to  civil- 
ian life  and  guarantees  the  right  of  the 
military  reeervlsts  to  return  to  civilian 
Jobs  after  serving  on  active  duty. 

There  is  one  provision  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in,  having  talked 
with  many  physicians  ftom  my  State. 

The  problem  they  fkce,  the  very  real 
one,  is  their  liability  insurance.  Liabil- 
ity Insurance  for  doctors  in  some  tjrpee 
of  practice  can  run  as  high  as  $10,000  a 
month.  Tou  might  think  that  $U0.000  a 
year  is  unbelievable.  Well,  it  is  not  im- 
possible. Some  of  them  are  carrying 
burdens  as  high  as  that.  And  to  con- 
tinue the  protection  for  past  jKMSlble 
liability  claims,  they  have  to  keep 
their  Insurance  In  force.  So  what  hap- 
pens? There  Is  no  way  In  the  world 
under  a  service  person's  salary  that 
they  can  carry  premiums  of  $10,000  a 
month. 

This  bill  addresses  that  problem  and 
says  that  while  on  active  duty,  the  sus- 
pension of  those  premiums  will  be  in 
force;  that  is,  there  will  be  a  suspen- 
sion while  the  individual  is  on  active 
duty. 

This  bill  also  requires  courts  to  sus- 
pend legal  proceedings  at  the  reqneat  of 
a  reservist  on  active  duty  in  the  Aimed 
Forces,  and  would  stay  pasrments  such 
as  taxes,  premiums,  flnea,  and  pen- 
alties. Those  suspensions  of  paystwnts 
cannot  be  used  for  a  negative  credit 
rating. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  a  couple  of  qnea- 
tlons,  if  I  might.  The  first  deals  with 
the  point  I  raised  in  my  remarks  ear- 
lier, and  that  is  the  SlfiO  limit;  when 
was  that  set? 

Mr.  DBCONCINL  That  was  set  in  1886. 
when  the  limit  was  increased  trom  $80 
to  $160  by  PubUc  Law  89-868.  Aj  the 
Senator  knows,  this  raises  it  to  $1,300 
per  month.  It  is  a  long  overdue  adjust- 
ment.          

'  Mr.  CHAFES.  My  next  question  has 
to  do  with  the  fkot  that  a  landlord  can- 
not evict  a  servloe  individual  falling 
into  this  category,  except  porsnant  to 
a  court  order.  Then  In  section  6  It  says 
that  the  reservist  can  ap^  for  a  stay 
of  all  noncriminal  Judicial  proceedings 
until  June  80, 1961.  Am  I  correct  in  say- 
ing  that  sinoe  we  are  now  in  Petomary. 
the  landlord  oould  not  take  any  action 
against  the  reeervlst  who  is  paying  lass 
than  $l,a0O  a  month,  until  6  months 
firom  now? 
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Mr.  DkCONCINI.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Under  the  provisions  of  current 
law,  the  court  would  have  the  discre- 
tion to  stay  eviction  proceedings  for  up 
to  3  months,  thus  allowing  the  family 
time  to  And  other  shelter.  The  rent 
due.  however,  would  generally  remain 
the  obligation  of  the  tenant,  unless  the 
court  were  to  order  otherwise.  As  the 
Senator  mentioned,  another  provision 
Is  section  6,  which  would  stay  any  civil 
Judicial  actions  or  proceedings,  and 
this  would  Include  eviction  proceed- 
ings. Involving  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  until  after  June  30,  1991. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  supplement  the  answer  given  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, It  is  vital  to  vest  the  discretion 
with  the  court  but  not  have  it  auto- 
matic. There  are  many  State  proceed- 
ings which  would  allow  a  confession  of 
judgment,  for  example,  or  a  cognovit 
note  for  the  landlord  to  go  into  court, 
and  as  a  matter  automatically  done  by 
a  clerk  without  examining  any  of  the 
underlying  facts,  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent than  if  it  goes  before  a  court  and 
the  Judge  hears  the  equities  of  the  case. 
It  may  be  that  on  such  a  hearing  and 
such  an  inquiry  there  would  not  be  any 
right  to  evict  at  all.  Then,  in  addition. 
there  Is  the  extension  of  discretion  in 
the  court  to  extend  the  opportunity  of 
the  lessee  to  stay  in  the  premises  even 
if  the  landlord  has  a  right  otherwise  for 
eviction. 

Mr.  CHAFE:E.  My  next  question  deals 
with  whether  this  applies  to  a  contract 
that  the  reservist  entered  into  for  a 
tenancy  after  the  reservist  was  called 
to  active  duty.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  Is  that  we  may  have  a  reverse  ef- 
fect here.  If  we  say  that  the  landlord 
cannot  take  action  to  get  his  rent  in  a 
contract  that  the  reservist  has  entered 
after  the  reservist  has  been  called  to 
active  duty,  we  may  be  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  reservist.  The  prospective 
landlord,  knowing  about  this  provision. 
might  say  that  he  did  not  want  to  rent 
to  that  reservist  on  active  duty,  be- 
cause the  reservist  would  have  the  op- 
portunity of  not  paying  the  rent.  In 
other  words,  am  I  correct  in  believing 
that  this  applies  to  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  reservist  before  he  was 
called  to  active  dutsr? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  it  does  not  apply  to  contracts 
that  are  entered  into  after  he  had  been 
called  to  active  duty. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  see.  So  that  when  the 
reservist  is  called  to  active  duty,  he 
then  knows  what  his  income  is  going  to 
be,  what  his  new  rent  is  going  to  be 
when  he  entered  into  a  contract. 
Therefore  the  landlord  is  perfectly 
wiUlng  to  rent  to  the  reservist  know- 
ing that  there  would  not  be  this  oppor- 
tunity or  this  possibility  of  the  rent 
not  being  paid  and,  thus,  doing  a  dis- 
servloe  to  the  reservist? 

Mr.  DBCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  correct. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  point  that  I  raise, 
is  that  clearly  covered  in  here? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  the  current 
law,  and  we  are  making  no  changes  in 
that  with  amendments  that  are  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  All  right.  I  think  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  sees 
my  cooicern.  We  might  well  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  reservist  who  is  try- 
ing to  find  a  place  to  live  next  to  a 
military  camp  where  he  is  being  reas- 
signed or  moving  his  family  close  or  to 
another  area.  Getting  new  lodging  is 
not  always  that  easy. 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  something.  There  has  not  been, 
from  what  we  gather,  a  lot  of  discrimi- 
natioB  by  lenders  or  lessors  regarding 
Reserve  members  who  have  been  called 
to  active  duty.  We  have  not  heard  of 
much  of  that.  Of  course,  it  has  been  a 
short  time  for  many  of  them.  To  some 
extent,  there  has  been  a  partriotic  re- 
sponse, at  least  so  far.  in  this  encoun- 
ter, since  these  are  men  and  women 
who  are  called  to  defend  our  Nation. 

Section  7  of  this  bill  provides  that 
the  exercise  of  the  protective  provi- 
sions of  the  law  shall  not  itself  ad- 
versely affect  the  individual's  oppor- 
tunity for  certain  future  financial 
transactions.  So  it  addresses  exactly 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about.  I 
also  note  that,  for  the  Senator's  infor- 
mation, under  the  veterans  reemploy- 
ment law,  chapter  43  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  it  is  illegal  for  employers 
to  discriminate  in  hiring,  retention,  or 
promotion  of  any  individual  because  he 
or  she  is  a  reservist. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  that,  and  we  are  not  making  any 
alterations  in  that  part  of  the  law  that 
I  thiak  has  served  very  well. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  know  what  the  law 
has  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  oper- 
ated under  it  myself  on  two  separate 
occasions. 

I  particularly  congratulate  the  au- 
thors, the  managers  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  Veterans'  Committee  for  the 
provision  dealing  with  liability  insur- 
ance. I  believe  in  the  bill  it  is  called 
professional  liability  insurance.  This 
applies  to  lawyers  as  it  does  to  doctors. 
The  people  who  were  really  hit  under 
this,  I  suspect  in  most  instances  are 
doctors  called  to  active  duty  who  were 
paying  these  extremely  high  premiums, 
and  they  have  to  continue  to  have  that 
protection. 

Under  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it— 
and  I  am  confident  I  am  correct  in 
this— there  is  a  suspension  of  the  pay- 
ment of  those  premiums  and  then  the 
reservist  has  a  right  to  get  back  with 
that  insurance  company  when  he  re- 
tume  to  active  duty;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Interprets  it  correctly. 

Mr.  CHAFE^E.  I  think  that  is  a  splen- 
did provision,  and  I  think  the  managers 


and  the  committee  have  done  a  good 
job  on  this  legislation.  I  think  it  gives 
a  lot  of  not  solely  financial  relief  but 
mental  relief  to  those  individuals  who 
are  called  to  active  duty  firequently  in 
a  very  swift  manner  without  being  able 
to  get  thedr  affairs  in  total  order.  This 
bill  provides  some  relief  for  them  not 
only  when  they  go  into  the  service  but 
when  they  come  back. 

In  other  words,  they  are  entitled  to 
their  jobs  again  and  are  entitled  to  re- 
instatement of  their  accident  and 
health  insurance  which  is  a  new  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes,  that  is  a  new 
provision  as  to  health  Insurance,  also 
liability  Insuramce. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Both  those  provisions 
plus  the  arigrinal  provisions  are  good. 

I  am  so  glad  that  this  legislation  is 
before  us,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  going  to 
pass  swiftly.  As  I  understand,  there  has 
not  been  a  request  for  a  rollcall  vote.  It 
will  go  through.  I  wish  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
fl-om  Rhode  Island  be  added  as  original 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  further  debate? 
Mr.  DlCONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  ft-om  Rhode  Island 
for  his  leadership  here.  He  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and,  having  been 
covered  by  this  legislation,  I  think  it  is 
very  commendable  that  he  has  come 
here  and  got  Involved  in  ensuring  that 
these  provisions  are  as  he  xmderstood 
them  to  be.  I  thank  him  very  much. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  Arizona  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  astuteness  in 
raising  quite  a  number  of  interesting 
legal  questions.  We  had  a  more  pro- 
tracted discussion  off  the  record  before 
we  went  on  the  record  and  I  made  some 
signlflcant  inquiries  as  to  the  legal 
backgrroand  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fi:om  Rhode  Island,  and  I  think  he 
has  done  Harvard  Law  School  proud 
this  evening. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
fi-om  Pennsylvania  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  have  concluded. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  might  just  thank  the 
managers  of  the  bill  for  their  kind 
comments,  and  I  thank  them  for  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  they  have 
handled  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
thank  them  very  much  for  their  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  cosponsoring  S.  330, 
amending  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Redief  Act  of  1940. 
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The  onslaught  of  war  has  placed  tre- 
mendous burdens  on  our  service  mem- 
bers in  the  gulf  and  on  their  families. 
Both  have  had  to  face  challenges  and 
difficulties  that  only  months  ago  one 
probably  could  not  have  imagined, 
much  less  plaimed  for. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  war  has  meant 
that  fundamental  aspects  of  family 
life— paying  rent  and  mortgages,  meet- 
ing health  care  costs,  creating  and 
maintaining  a  credit  record — have  be- 
come onerous  tasks,  sometimes  ones 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Particularly 
for  the  families  of  Reserve  and  Guard 
members,  the  departure  of  a  parent  or 
spouse  has  often  meant  a  decline  in  in- 
come and  the  lapse  or  even  loss  of 
health  insurance. 

S.  330  will  lift  some  of  these  burdens 
fi-om  the  shoulders  of  service  members 
and  their  families.  It  provides  several 
protections  to  ease  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  daily  life  that  have  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  war. 

One  provision  of  S.  330,  section  7.  ad- 
dresses an  issue  that  could  be  of  sig- 
niflcance  to  virtually  every  person  de- 
ployed in  the  gulf.  It  attempts  to  pro- 
tect service  people  from  credit  dis- 
crimination in  the  future  if  they  exer- 
cise various  financial  rights  available 
to  them  in  wartime. 

Letters,  comments,  and  complaints 
fl-om  many  of  my  constituents  have 
convinced  me  that  this  provision  is 
needed.  I  have  learned,  to  my  dismay, 
that  some  creditor  institutions  have 
not  complied  as  completely  with  the 
original  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  as  I  would  hope  and  expect. 
Specifically,  not  all  institutions  have 
been  consistent  in  granting  the  inter- 
est rate  relief  promised  in  the  1940  act. 
In  fact,  I  was  so  concerned  by  the 
complaints  on  this  matter  that  I  had 
received  firom  Delawareans  that  I  re- 
cently wrote  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Brady  asking  him  to  see  to  it  that  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  issue  clear 
guidelines  on  creditors'  responsibil- 
ities, and  act  aggressively  to  ensure 
creditor  compliance  with  the  act.  I  ask 
that  the  letter  be  included  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBCORD,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  February  1. 1991. 
Hon.  Nicholas  F.  Brady, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Wash- 
ington, DC 
Dear  Sbcretart  Bradt:  I  write  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  matter  bearing  on  the 
well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  tbelr  familieB  at  home.  I  ask  that 
you   take  all  appropriate  steps  to  ensure 
creditor  compliance  with  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1»40. 

Enacted  on  the  eve  of  America's  involve- 
ment In  World  War  II.  the  Act  was  designed 
to  ensure  that  persons  unexpectedly  called 
firom  higher-paying  civilian  Jobs  into  active 
duty  military  service  are  not  distracted  from 
their  military  duties  by  worries  over  prior  fi- 


nancial obligations  which  they  and  their 
families  may  suddenly  have  difHculty  sus- 
taining. With  over  200,000  Guardsmen  and  re- 
servists now  serving  bravely  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  It  has  never  been  more  Important  that 
the  law  be  enforced.  It  is  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  great  personal  sacrifices  these 
men  and  women  are  making  for  their  coun- 
try. 

Sadly,  I  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  families  of  activated  reservists 
and  Guardsmen  from  Delaware  about  credi- 
tors not  granting  the  relief  promised  by  the 
Act,  especially  with  regard  to  Interest  rates. 
Section  526  of  the  Act  clearly  limits  Interest 
on  debts  Incurred  prior  to  being  activated  to 
6  percent  for  the  full  period  of  active  duty. 
Yet  qualifying  applicants  have  been  asked  by 
creditors  to  make  up  for  this  lost  Interest  in 
one  way  or  another— either  through  extra 
principal  payments  or  higher  interest 
charges  in  the  future.  In  my  view,  those 
practices  are  contrary  to  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

When  contacted  by  my  staff  with  regard  to 
individual  cases,  creditors  have  said  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  Act  are 
unclear.  If  so,  legislative  changes  may  be 
needed  in  the  long  run,  but  the  war  in  the 
Gulf  will  not  wait.  What  Is  needed  as  soon  as 
possible  Is  a  clear  set  of  guidelines  from  the 
Federal  government  Instructing  all  creditor 
institulons  on  how  to  comply  with  the  Act. 
In  tandem,  there  should  be  aggressive  en- 
forcement actions  against  any  willful  viola- 
tors of  the  Act.  Since  the  Act  does  not  speci- 
fy. It  is  up  to  the  Administration  to  deter- 
mine which  federal  agencydes)  should  handle 
the  tasks  of  clarifying  and  enforcing  the  Act. 
Whether  intentional  or  not,  creditor  non- 
compliance has  been  a  considerable  hardship 
to  families  already  straining  under  the  emo- 
tional weight  of  the  sei>aratlon,  fear  and  un- 
certainty of  having  their  loved  ones  in 
harm's  way  in  the  Gulf.  1  urge  that  you  take 
immediate  steps  to  make  the  rules  crystal 
clear,  and  to  see  that  any  willful  violators 
are  punished. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  proposed  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1991.  This  Important  and  timely  bill 
will  bring  up  to  date  many  of  the  provi- 
sions included  in  the  original  law 
which  was  enacted  in  1940. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  330  and  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  to  craft  this  legislation 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  dur- 
ing which  time  I  served  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

This  legislation  will  assist  those  Na- 
tional Guard  and  reservist  members 
who  have  been  called  to  active  duty  as 
a  result  of  the  gulf  crisis.  These  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  have  left  behind 
their  civilian  Jobs  and  their  families  to 
serve  our  Nation  in  this  difficult  time. 
This  Congress  should  acknowledge 
their  sacrifices  and  help  to  make  the 
transition  a  little  easier.  This  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing 
that  objective. 

This  bill  would,  among  other  things. 


Protect  the  service  member  ttom 
eviction  in  cases  where  the  monthly 
payments  for  the  residence  is  less  than 
$1,200  per  month. 

Permit  physicians  who  are  called  to 
active  duty  to  suspend  their  medical  li- 
ability Insurance  during  the  period  of 
such  duty. 

Clarify  that  service  members  called 
to  active  duty  for  90  days  or  more  are 
entitled  to  reemployment  benefits. 

Provide  that  returning  service  mem- 
bers would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
health  insurance  through  their  employ- 
ers as  if  they  had  never  left  the  organi- 
zation and  would  require  insurance 
companies  to  reinstate  their  insurance. 
Mr.  President,  nearly  identical  legis- 
lation (H.R.  555)  passed  the  House  on 
January  29  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0.  I  ap- 
plaud my  colleagues  on  the  House  side 
for  their  quick  inssage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  which  will  pro- 
vide prompt  relief  to  those  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  serve  our  Nation 
during  the  gulf  crisis  and  to  their  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President.    I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  330,  the  Sol- 
diers'   and    Sailors'    Civil    Relief   Act 
AmendmenU  of  1991.  This  legislation 
will  protect  our  reserve  personnel  and 
their  families  ftom  the  severe  bard- 
ships  caused  by  the  activation  of  re- 
serves for  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  These 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  al- 
ready  making   extreme   sacrifices   as 
they  bravely  serve  this  great  Nation 
far  from  home.  We  should  not  ask  them 
to  sacrifice  the  financial  stability  of 
their  families  as  they  fight  for  free- 
dom. The  men  and  women  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
must  be  provided  with  every  advantage 
available.   These   amendments  to   the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
are  an  important  step  toward  this  goal. 
The  amendments  will  provide  several 
advantages  to  those  ordered  to  active 
duty.     First,     the    maximum    rental 
amount  of  a  residence  trora  which  the 
family  of  a  service  member  ordered  to 
active  duty  may  not  be  evicted  will  be 
increased    from    $150    to    $1,300.    The 
amendments  will  inx>vlde  for  an  auto- 
matic extension  of  a  power  of  attorney 
of  a  service  member  who  Is  mlwrtng  in 
action  and  will  provide  for  the  stay  of 
judicial  actions  or  laxxseedings  Involv- 
ing a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
until  after  June  30.  1991,  If  that  mem- 
ber applies  for  the  stay  and  Is  on  active 
duty  and  serving  outside  the  State  in 
which  the  court  having  jurisdiction  Is 
located.  The  amendments  further  pro- 
vide for  reinstatement  of  health  Insoi^ 
ance,  without  waiting  periods  or  exclu- 
sion of  coverage  for  preexisting  condi- 
tions. Additionally,  profeaslmial  liabil- 
ity Insurance  for  jdiyslcians  aad  mem- 
bers of  other  profeasionB  who  are  or- 
dered  to   active  duty   would  be  sus- 
pended upon  written  request  to  the  in- 
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Burance  carrier  for  the  period  of  the  in- 
dividual's active  duty. 

Finally,  the  measure  will  provide 
that  a  service  member  may  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  terms  of  credit- 
worthiness by  reason  of  the  exercise  of 
rights  under  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
C?ivll  ReUef  Act. 

I  have  stated  many  times  that  the 
highest  obligation  of  American  citizen- 
ship is  to  defend  this  country  in  its 
time  of  need  and  that  the  highest  obli- 
gation of  a  grateful  nation  is  to  provide 
for  those  who  make  sacrifices  in  the 
defense  of  America  and  f^edom.  Those 
men  and  women  called  to  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  bravely  making  the 
sacrifices  this  Nation  has  asked  of 
them.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
send  a  clear  message  of  support  to 
these  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  Important  measure  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  in  support  of  the 
1991  amendments  to  the  Soldiers'  and 
SaUors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  is  unable  to  be  here 
today  because  he  is  recovering  from 
treatment  for  cancer.  Thus,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  him  the  following  state- 
ment on  S.  330. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  unanimous  approval  to  the 
pending  measure.  S.  330,  the  proposed 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Amendments  of  1991.  This  measure 
would  modify  and  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  [SSCRA]  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  510  et  sea.)  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Reemployment  Rights  [VRR]  law, 
which  is  codified  in  chapter  43  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  being 
cooaldered  today  is  very  similar  to  S. 
3248.  which  I  Introduced  in  the  101st 
Congress  on  October  25,  1990,  and  which 
was  Identical  in  most  respects  to  H.R. 
5814.  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  my  good  fMend  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Representative  Mont- 
OOMXRT.  on  October  11  and  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  15.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  last  days  of  the  lOlst 
Congress  all  veterans  legislation  in  the 
Senate  was  blocked  as  a  result  of  objec- 
tions to  several  provisions  in  S.  2100, 
the  Veterans  Benefits  and  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1990.  The  controversy, 
which  has  been  resolved,  had  no  sub- 
stantive connection  with  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  SSCRA  or  VRR. 

On  January  17.  Chairman  Montoom- 
KBT  introduced  H.R.  555.  a  bill  very 
similar  to  H.H.  5814,  with  two  addi- 
tional provisions  which  he  and  I  devel- 
oped together.  That  bill,  as  amended 
■UghUy.  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
January  29  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0.  The 
legislation   being   considered   by    the 


Senate  today  is  a  companion  to  the  one 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SSCRA  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1940  to  protect  individuals  called  to 
active  duty.  It  is  intended  in  large  part 
to  promote  the  national  defense  by  sus- 
pending enforcement  of  civil  liabilities 
of  servicemembers  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  devote  their  entire  energies  to 
the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation.  Thus, 
it  does  not  relieve  an  individual  of  any 
indebtedness  or  obligation;  it  seeks  to 
ensure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
individuals  called  to  active  duty  by 
providing  for  the  suspension  of  various 
obligations.  For  example,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  forbearance  and  limited  inter- 
est on  certain  obligations  incurred 
prior  to  service  and  restricts  default 
judgments  against  servicemembers  and 
rental  evictions  of  servicemembers  and 
their  dependents. 

Reservists  called  to  active  duty  also 
are  concerned  about  having  jobs  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life — preferably 
their  old  jobs— and  not  losing  seniority 
and  other  employment  benefits  because 
of  their  absence  while  serving  their 
country.  Under  the  VRR  law,  reservists 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  section 
673(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code- 
as  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  cur- 
rently serving  by  virtue  of  Executive 
Order  12727— are  entitled  to  return  to 
their  civilian  jobs  after  an  honorable 
discharge  or  release  from  service  if 
they  apply  for  reemployment  within  31 
days  after  separation  from  active  duty. 
For  purposes  of  rights  and  benefits 
based  upon  length  of  service,  employ- 
ees are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  though 
they  had  never  left.  Thus,  returning 
veterans  step  back  on  the  seniority  es- 
calator at  the  point  they  would  have 
occupied  without  the  interruption  for 
military  service. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  address- 
es concerns  raised  in  a  September  12, 
1990,  joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. The  two  new  provisions — one  to 
allow  a  stay  of  civil  action  pending 
against  servicemembers  until  after 
June  30,  1991,  and  the  other  to  prohibit 
creditors  or  insurers  from  taking  ad- 
verse action  against  a  servicemember 
because  he  or  she  exercised  rights 
available  under  the  act — were  added  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense- 
Chairman  Montgomery  and  I— to- 
getlier  with  the  two  committees'  rank- 
ing minority  members — Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi  during  the  lOlst  Congress  and  Mr. 
Stump — agreed  to  seek  in  this  bill  only 
thoae  changes  to  the  SSCRA  and  VRR 
necessary  to  address  the  application  of 
these  laws  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  In  the  near  future, 
we  plan  to  carry  out  a  more  com- 
prehensive review  of  these  laws. 

The  similarities  between  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  the  measure  being  con- 
sidered today  reflect  our  continuing 
joint  effort  to  develop  legislation  that 


will  bring  timely  relief  to  those  who 
answered  their  nation's  call. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  contains 
seven  substantive  provisions  that 
would: 

First,  increase  from  $150  to  Sl,200  the 
maximum  rental  amount  of  a  residence 
from  which  the  family  of  a 
servicemember  who  has  been  ordered  to 
active  duty  may  not  be  evicted. 

Second,  expand  the  authority  under 
the  SSCRA  for  automatic  extension  of 
a  power-of-attorney  of  a  service- 
member  who  is  missing  in  action  that 
otherwise  would  have  expired  as  of 
July  31, 1990. 

Third,  provide  that  the  professional 
liability  insurance  for  physicians  and 
member*  of  other  professions  who  are 
ordered  to  active  duty  would  be  sus- 
pended upon  written  request  to  the  in- 
surance carrier  for  the  period  of  the  in- 
dividual's active  duty. 

Fourth,  provide  under  both  VRR  and 
SSCRA  for  reinstatement  of  health  in- 
surance, without  waiting  periods  or  ex- 
clusion of  coverage  for  preexisting  con- 
ditions, for  a  reservist  who  is  ordered 
to  active  duty  and  his  or  her  family. 

Fifth,  provide  for  the  stay  of  any  ju- 
dicial aotion  or  proceeding — other  than 
a  criminal  case — involving  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  until  after  June  30, 
1991,  if  the  member  applies  for  the  stay 
and  is  on  active  duty  and  serving  out- 
side the  State  in  which  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding is  located. 

Sixth,  provide  that  the 

servicemember  may  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  terms  of  creditworthi- 
ness and  certain  other  contexts  by  rea- 
son of  exercise  of  rights  under  the 
SSCRA. 

Seventh,  clarify  existing  reemploy- 
ment rights  for  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  preiods  of  90  days  or 
longer. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  Au- 
gust 22, 1990,  mobilization  of  over  46,000 
members  of  National  Guard  and  other 
Selected  Reserve  units  for  what  was 
then  called  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
the  Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  held  a  Joint  hearing,  on 
September  12,  1990,  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  protections  provided  by  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940  and  the  Veterans'  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Law.  Witnesses  included 
representatives  trom  the  Departments 
of  Veterans  AHairs.  Defense,  and 
Labor;  veterans  service  organizations; 
and  institutions  and  trade  associations 
in  the  nnancial  and  housing  industries. 
Now.  6  months  later,  we  have  nearly 
200.000  National  Guard  and  reservists 
on  active  duty,  many  of  whom  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf,  amidst  the  hos- 
tilities of  Operation  Desert  Storm— and 
still  the  number  continues  to  climb  to- 
ward thp  319,000  strength  ceiling  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 300  of  the  SSCRA,  which  protects 
servlcemembers  and  their  families 
against  eviction  ftom  rental  homes. 
Under  current  law,  this  protection  ap- 
plies only  In  cases  in  which  the  rent  is 
not  more  than  $160  a  month.  This  cell- 
ing clearly  Is  unreallstlcally  low,  con- 
sidering the  rent  that  even  a  family  of 
three  or  four  must  pay  for  a  modest 
apartment  or  house— especially  in 
high-cost  areas,  such  as  my  own  State 
of  California,  which  has  a  large  number 
of  the  Nation's  military  and  Reserve 
members. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD]  compiles 
annual  data  on  current  rent  levels  In 
the  United  States  for  standard-quality 
rental  housing  units.  According  to 
HUD,  these  levels  reflect  estimated 
rentals  for  privately  owned,  decent, 
safe,  nonluxury  housing.  The  most  re- 
cent compilation  includes  rents  of 
$1,144  per  month  for  a  three-bedroom 
home  and  $1,281  for  a  four-bedroom 
home  in  the  San  Francisco  metroi>oli- 
tan  area;  $1,067  for  a  three-bedroom 
home  and  $1,217  for  a  four-bedroom 
home  in  Boston;  and  $1,042  for  a  three- 
bedroom  home  and  $1,164  for  a  four-bed- 
room home  on  Long  Island.  These  data 
were  printed  in  volume  56  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  en  October  1,  1990— pages 
40044-40117. 

This  provision  would  amend  section 
300  of  the  SSCRA  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum rental  amount  f):om  S160  to  $1,200 
for  purposes  of  stasring  eviction  pro- 
ceedings, and  would  apply  to  actions 
for  eviction  or  distress  that  are  begun 
after  July  31, 1990. 

POWXBS  OF  ATTORNEY 

Section  701  of  the  SSCRA  provided 
for  an  extension  of  powers  of  attorney 
executed  by  servlcemembers  who  later 
are  missing  in  action.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  would  amend  this  provision,  which 
currently  applies  only  to  powers  of  at- 
torney executed  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  to  cover  powers  of  attorney  that 
expire  after  July  31, 1990. 

PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITY  IMBURANC2 

Mr.  President,  one  critical  issue  ad- 
dressed at  the  September  12  hearing 
was  the  effect  of  a  callup  on  the  profes- 
sional liability  Insurance  of  a  reservist 
ordered  to  active  duty  who  is  a  physi- 
cian or  other  health  care  professional. 
As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  mal- 
practice Insurance  industry,  there  has 
been  a  shift  toward  claims-made  poli- 
cies, which  provide  coverage  for  claims 
filed  during  the  period  of  coverage, 
rather  than  in  connection  with  actions 
or  injuries  that  occur  during  the  cov- 
er*^. Thus,  to  ensure  that  they  are 
covered  for  claims  made  while  on  ac- 
tive duty,  reservists  must  continue 
paying  malpractice  insurance  pre- 
miums after  being  called  to  active 
duty.  In  acme  medical  specialties,  the 
malpractice  Insurance  premiums  could 


far  exceed  the  reservist's  military  pay 
and  allowances  during  the  period  of  ac- 
tive service. 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  which  would  add 
a  new  section  702  to  the  SSCRA  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  is  derived  ftrom  draft 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  would  require  a  profes- 
sional-liability Insurance  carrier,  if  re- 
quested by  a  professional  who  is  a  re- 
servist ordered  to  active  duty  after 
July  31,  1990,  to  suspend  coverage  imder 
a  claims-made  policy  during  the  indi- 
vidual's period  of  service.  Under  a 
claims-made  policy,  the  Individual  is 
protected  against  liability  for  claims 
presented  during  the  period  of  cov- 
erage, regardless  of  whom  the  events 
giving  rise  to  the  alleged  liability  oc- 
curred. Under  new  section  702,  a  claim 
based  upon  abandonment— the  failure 
of  a  professional  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  patients  to  be  cared  for  dur- 
ing the  period  of  active  duty— would  be 
considered  to  be  based  on  an  action  or 
failure  to  take  action  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  suspension  of  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance.  Under 
this  legislation,  an  Insurance  company 
could  not  require  premium  payments 
during  the  period  of  suspension  and 
would  be  required  either  to  refund  any 
preiMiyments  or,  if  the  servicemember 
chooses,  to  apply  any  such  prepay- 
ments to  coverage  after  reinstatement. 
After  the  individual's  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  the  insurance  carrier  would 
also  be  required  to  reinstate  coverage 
on  the  date  the  servicemember  submits 
a  written  request,  if  such  a  request  is 
submitted  within  30  days  after  release. 
The  premium  would  be  due  within  30 
days  after  the  insurance  carrier  pro- 
vides notice  of  the  amount  owed.  This 
provision  also  would  prohibit  discrimi- 
natory rate  increases  and  would  stay 
civil  and  administrative  actions  for 
damages  brought  against  the 
servicemember  by  holding  such  claims 
in  abeyance  until  after  the  individual 
leaves  active  duty. 

REEHPLOYMENT  RIOHT8 

Mr.  President,  when  I  visited  the 
Middle  E^t  in  September,  many  ser- 
vlcemembers with  whom  I  met  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  how  their  ac- 
tive duty  might  affect  their  ability  to 
regain  their  jobs  after  military  service. 
They  wanted  clarification  of  how  much 
time  they  had  to  apply  for  their  reem- 
ployment upon  release  firom,  active 
duty  and  how  long  after  their  return 
they  were  protected  f^om  discharge 
without  cause.  Currently,  section 
2024(g)  of  title  38  makes  clear  that  re- 
servists ordered  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  90  days  have  31  days  to 
apply  for  reemployment  and  that  they 
will  be  given  6  months  of  protection 
upon  return.  However,  those  rights  are 
In  doubt  when  there  is  an  extension  of 
the  reservists'  active  duty  for  more 
than  90  days,  as  has  been  the  case  since 
late  November— 80  days  ftam  the  ini- 
tial August  callup.  To  address  this  con- 


cern, section  6  of  the  bill  would  cunend 
the  VRR  law  to  clarify  that  all  reserv- 
ists called  to  active  duty  under  section 
673(b)  of  title  10  would  have  31  days 
after  their  service  to  apply  for  reem- 
ployment and  6  months  of  Job  protec- 
tion upon  returning  to  work. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  the  bill 
addresses  concerns  regarding  the  rein- 
statement of  health-insurance  cov- 
erage for  reservists  called  to  active 
duty  and  their  families.  It  would 
amend  section  2021(b)  of  title  38,  a  VRR 
provision,  and  add  a  new  section  703  to 
the  SSCRA  to  provide  for  health-insur- 
ance reinstatement  for  servlcemembers 
and  their  families— with  no  waiting  i>e- 
riod  or  exclusion  of  coverage  for  pre- 
existing conditions— in  cases  in  which 
coverage  would  have  been  provided  if 
the  servicemember  had  not  been  called 
to  active  duty.  Our  bill  would  provide 
the  same  reinstatement  rights  vmder 
the  SSCRA  for  returning  reservists— 
and  their  families— who,  as  self-em- 
ployed persons,  were  covered  by  health 
insurance  prior  to  being  called  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

STATE  OF  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINOB 

Mr.  President,  section  201  of  the 
SCCRA  currently  jwovldes  a  court  with 
discretion  to  stay  a  Judicial  proceed- 
ing—other than  a  criminal  case— in- 
volving a  person  in  the  military  service 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  servicemember,  as  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  is  materially  af- 
fected by  reason  of  his  or  her  military 
service. 

Under  recent  military  buildups  and 
deployments,  personal  mobility  has 
been  greatly  restricted.  In  many  in- 
stances, servlcemembers  have  not  been 
able  to  leave  their  military  facility  or 
have  been  transferred  great  distances 
on  short  notice.  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel  have  been  activated 
and  deployed  with  little  time  to  settle 
their  personal  affairs.  For  many,  the 
last  6  months  have  been  a  time  of  tur- 
moil. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ex- 
pressed to  the  committee  its  concern 
that  servlcemembers  who  were  in- 
volved in  court  in'oceedings  but  un- 
available for  a  court  appearance  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  reason  of  their 
military  service  if  a  court,  exercising 
its  discretion,  decided  it  would  not 
grant  a  stay  of  proceedings  until  the 
individual  would  again  be  available.  It 
was  noted  that  at  least  one  court,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  treated  a  letter  f^m  a 
servicemember  requesting  a  stay  of 
proceedings  as  a  court  aniearanoe,  al- 
lowing Jurisdiction  to  be  eatabllshed 
and  a  default  Judgment  to  be  entered. 

The  Defense  Department  and  I,  how- 
ever, are  equally  concerned  that  the 
legal  iH*ocess  not  be  unduly  restricted. 
Section  6,  which  represents  a  tem- 
porary remedy  pending  a  more  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  SSCRA,  pro- 
vides for  the  suBiiension  of  court  dlscre- 
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tlon  regarding  stays  until  July  1,  1991. 
Courts  will  not  be  able  to  deny  a  re- 
quest for  a  stay  of  Judicial  action  or 
inroceedlng — including  criminal  cases — 
If,  at  the  time  of  application,  the 
servlcemember  is  on  active  duty  and  is 
serving  outside  the  State  in  which  the 
court  of  jurisdiction  is  located.  After 
June  30,  1991,  provisions  of  current  law 
will  again  be  in  force,  providing  that  a 
stay  of  judicial  proceedings  would  be 
subject  to  the  court's  discretion. 

PBOTBCnON  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  President,  section  7  of  the  bill, 
which  would  add  a  new  section  108  of 
the  SSCRA,  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  lenders,  creditors,  insur- 
ers, and  others  involved  in  financial 
transactions  not  take  adverse  action 
against  a  person  in  the  military  be- 
cause he  or  she  exercises  the  rights 
available  under  the  SSCRA.  The  provi- 
sion prohibits  certain  adverse  actions, 
including  denial  or  revocation  of  credit 
by  a  creditor,  adverse  reports  relating 
to  the  credit  record  of  a  service- 
member,  and  refusal  to  insure  a 
servlcemember,  based  solely  upon  the 
application  for  or  receipt  of  relief 
under  the  SSCRA.  New  section  108 
would  imderscore  our  support  for  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  this  great  Nation  by  en- 
suring that  the  exercise  of  rights  under 
the  act  does  not  have  a  negative  im- 
pact on  their  future  flnancial  trans- 
actions. 

I  would  like  to  state,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, that  the  amendment  proposed  in 
section  7  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  in- 
surers or  lenders  from  making  deci- 
sions based  on  the  usual  qualifying  cri- 
teria for  credit  or  insurance.  For  exam- 
ple, a  reduction  in  income  would  re- 
main permissible  criteria,  when  fairly 
applied,  for  determining  continued  eli- 
gibility for  existing  lines  of  credit. 

Moreover,  the  bill  is  not  intended  to 
prohibit  creditors  from  taking  actions 
based  on  valid  business  considerations 
when  resiwnding  to  a  servicemember's 
request  for  relief  under  the  SSCRA. 
For  example,  capping  an  account  for 
preexisting  debts  being  converted  to  a 
reduced  interest  rate  and  simulta- 
neously reopening  a  new  account  with 
residual  credit  and  the  same  terms  as 
the  original  account  would  not  be  con- 
sidered a  "revocation  of  credit." 

Finally,  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  the  prohibition  against  an  "ad- 
verse report"  relating  to  the  credit- 
worthiness of  a  servlcemember  would 
not  preclude  accurately  reporting,  as 
an  Integral  part  of  a  servicemember's 
credit  history,  the  fact  of  his  or  her 
military  status  and  the  invocation  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights  under  the 
SSCRA. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  and  the  vet- 
erans' readjustment  rights  law  are  in- 
tended to  protect  individuals  called  to 
active  duty   and   their  families.   The 


measure  being  considered  today  is  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  those  protections 
reflect  current  legal  and  economic  re- 
alities. The  committee  will  again  look 
very  closely  at  these  two  important 
laws  in  the  near  future,  when  we  have 
mora  time  to  investigate  and  delib- 
erate the  numerous  issues  we  have  al- 
ready encountered  and  others  which 
will  undoubtedly  arise. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  555  will  be 
amended  with  the  text  of  S.  330  and 
then  returned  to  the  House.  S.  330  dif- 
fers from  H.R.  555  only  in  the  correc- 
tion of  technical  and  clerical  matters 
that  were  discovered  subsequent  to  the 
House  passage  of  the  bill.  It  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  the  House  will  pass  H.R. 
555  ae  amended,  thus  clearing  the  legis- 
lation for  the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity membera  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  STUMP,  as  well  as  the  former 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and 
the  current  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Spkcter,  for  their  cooperation  and 
many  courtesies  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  I  note  the  contribu- 
tions of,  and  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to,  the  committee  staff  members  who 
have  worked  on  this  legislation — on  the 
minority  staff,  Todd  MuUins,  Cris 
Yodar,  who  recently  left  the  committee 
staff,  and  Al  Ptak;  and,  on  the  major- 
ity staff,  Kim  Morin,  Shannon  Phillips, 
Michael  Cogan,  Chuck  Lee,  Bill  Brew, 
and  Ed  Scott. 

I  ^80  note  the  fine  work,  as  always, 
on  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs — Jill  Cochran,  Kings- 
ton Smith,  Pat  Ryan,  and  Mack  Flem- 
ing. 

Additionally,  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize the  significant  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  staff  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — Col.  Don  Deline,  Lt. 
Col.  James  Schwenk,  and  Capt.  T.D. 
Keating. 

Finally,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Bob  Cover,  Charlie  Armstrong,  and 
Greg  Scott  of  the  legislative  coimsels' 
offices  for  their  fine  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  unanimous  approval  to  this 
measure.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  clerk  will  read 
the  till  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  companion  bill,  H.R.  555,  Cal- 
endar No.  9;  that  all  after  the  enacting 


clause  be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  330 
be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof;  that  the 
bill  be  read  the  third  time  and  passed 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  PBESmrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  555),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DBCONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  330  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  3rieLd  to  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  with  Senatore 
permittsd  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Calendar  No.  9.  Susannah  S.  Kent,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services; 

Calendar  No.  10.  William  E. 
Strickland,  Jr.,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts; 

Calendar  No.  11.  Walter  E.  Massey,  to 
be  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundalsion; 

Calendar  No.  12.  John  Leopold  and 
Mary  Ann  Mobley-Collins,  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  tihe  National  Council  on  Disabil- 
ity; and 

All  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  tbat  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioBi.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
National  Foundation  on  thb  abts  and  the 
HimANmss 

Suaamuh  SimpBon  Kent,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Mosenm 
Services. 

WiUiam  E.  Strickland,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 
1966. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCK  FOUNDATION 

Walter  E.  Massey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Direc- 
tor Of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

National  Council  on  DiSABmrr 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Disability  for 
the  terms  indicated: 

John  Leopold,  of  Maryland,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  17, 1S91. 

Mary  Ann  Mobley-Collins,  of  California  for 
a  term  expiring  September  17, 1961. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Pubuc  Health  Service 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Alan  R  Baker,  and  ending  Maria  E 
Stetter,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conores- 
8IONAL  Record  of  January  4, 1991. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  xnrevlous  order,  the  Senate  returned 
to  legislative  session. 


the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  reaueste  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
display  the  American  flag  in  show  of  support 
of  the  United  States  troops  stationed  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  region. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

H.  Res.  76.  Resolution  relative  to  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte,  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  inro- 
ceedlngs.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTBES 

The  following  reports  of  conmilttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  firom  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  66.  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorise the  printing  of  a  collection  of  the 
rules  of  the  committses  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  FORD,  tram  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Albert  Einstein  Congressional 
Fellowship  Program. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:64  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  464.  A  bill  to  i>rovlde  for  a  comprehen- 
sive health  care  plan  for  all  Americans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Lautenbero): 
S.  456.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  national  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  threat  to  human  health 
posed  by  exposure  to  contaminants  In  the  air 
indoors;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By   Ms.   MUCULSKI   (for  herself.    Mr. 
D'AMATO,   Mr.   MOTNIHAN,   Mr.    Sar- 
BANES,  and  Mr.  Leaht): 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  provisions  of  such  chapter 
which  are  applicable  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  Inspectors  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  Service,  Inspectors  and  ca- 
nine   enforcement   officers    of   the    United 
States  Customs  Service,  and  revenue  officers 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
8.  467.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 
S.  468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Government- 
wide   procurement   ethics   reform,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental AftSirs. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Camp  Verde  Tavapal-Apacbe  Indian  Commu- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  BUR- 
dick,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  to  allow  States  to  require 
grain  elevators  with  Federal  warehouse  li- 
censes to  participate  in  State  grain  indem- 
nity fhnds  or  to  require  collateral  security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

and  Forestry.       

By  Mr.  SMTTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RUDltAN): 

S.  461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  segments  of 
the  Lamprey  River  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  study  for  potential  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 


tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BiNOAMAN): 

8.  462.  A  bin  to  amend  section  401  of  the 
Act  of  December  19,  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
8.  463.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Ck>lleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  OARM: 
8.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Gabriel 
Robledo-Oomes  Dunn;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OL£NN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INOUYE): 

8.  466.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  pilot  program  to 
permit  two  SUtes  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal 
agreement  for  the  Interstate  shipment  and 
marketing  of  State  Inspected  meat  and  poul- 
try products  and  to  establish  a  task  force  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
pilot  program,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By   Mr.   GRA88LEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
8.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  renewable 
energy  iiroductlon  credit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  restore  a  capital  gains 
tax  differential  for  small  and  high-risk  busi- 
ness stock  held  for  more  than  6  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
8.  46B.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  19G0;  considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btbd, 
Mr.  LEAHY,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  DeCon- 
CINI.  Mr.  WiRTB,  Mr.  Liebebman,  Mr. 
Harjom,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
ROBB,  Mr.  Santord,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Lautenbero,   Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr. 
BINOAMAN,  and  Mr.  Rso): 
8.  466.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Oov- 
emment  Act  of  1978  and  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1986  to  apply  the  same  honoraria  pro- 
visions to  Senators  and  ofiQcers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  as  apply  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  other  oftlcers 
and  employees  of  the  Oovemment.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental AfEalrs. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  repeal  the  reduction  in  the 
milk  price  support  for  calendar  year  1962;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MCCAIN: 
8.  471.  A  bin  to  protect  consumers  by  regu- 
lating certain   providers   of  900  telejdione 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Ttansimrtatlon. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.     Kasten,      Mr.      Burns.      Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  LuoAR.  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  MURKOWBD,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  War- 
ner): 
S.  473.  A  bin  to  secure  the  right  of  women 
to  be  (Tee  of  sexual  harassment  and  violence, 
to  promote  equal  opportunity  for  women, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BROWN: 
S.J.  Res.  7S.  Joint  resolution  pertaining  to 
U.S.  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Ifr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANE8,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

SANFORD,    Mr.    MOYNIHAN,    Mr.    ROBB. 

Mr.    LUOAR.    Mrs.    Kassebai5M.    Mr. 
Pressler.     Mr.     Murkowski,     Mr. 
McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Rieole.  and  Mr. 
DeConcimi): 
S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corpe  and  the  current  and  former 
Peace  Corpe  volunteers  on  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps;  considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Burns. 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

Kasten.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 

TmniMOND.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Mack, 

Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  BREAUX.   Mr.   ROBB,   Mr.   Wirth. 

Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Ford, 

Mr.     Danforth.     Mr.     Heinz.     Mr. 

Inouye.     Mr.     Hollinos,     and     Mr. 

CHAFEE): 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 

telephone  rates  and  procedures  for  Operation 

Desert  Storm  personnel:  to  the  Committee 

on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followlner  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FORD,  trom  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  58.  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  i>rinting  of  a  collection  of  the 
rules  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate:  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr.   KENNEDY   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Mftchell,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  se.  Resolution  relative  to  the  death 
of  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  MrrcHELL  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  DOLE)): 
8.  Res.  flO.  Resolution  to  authorize  Senate 
employees  to  testify  and  to  produce  records 
of  the  Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  454.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive   health    care    plan    for    all 
Americans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COUPSSBKNSIVE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
while  our  attention  Is  focused  abroad 
naturally  on  our  brave  service  men  and 
women  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  we  should  not  forget  that  there 
are  needs  yet  to  be  met  here  at  home. 
I  rise  today  In  reintroduce  the  Com- 
prehensive American  Health  Care  Act, 
a  bill  which  seeks  to  Improve  access  to 
the  American  health  care  system. 

HEALTH  CABE:  A  CHALLSNOE  FOR  THE  '90'S 

Cor  system  of  health  care  Is  charac- 
terized by  contradiction.  Although  the 
United  States  has  the  highest  quality 


of  care  available  anywhere  in  the 
world,  many  Americans  do  not  have 
adequate  access  to — or  cannot  afford — 
that  high-quality  care.  The  cost  of 
health  care  has  skyrocketed  to  the 
point  where  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
families,  small  businesses,  and  espe- 
cially those  living  on  a  fixed  income, 
like  our  senior  citizens. 

The  United  States  spends  more  on 
health  care  than  any  other  nation.  We 
now  spend  between  11  to  12  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  on  health 
care,  and  may  spend  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  spend  between  $5(X)  to  $660  bil- 
lion on  health  care  each  year — roughly 
$2  billion  each  and  every  day.  Given  a 
national  health  expenditure  of  this 
magnitude,  I  think  it  is  both  fair  and 
appropriate  that  we  question  what  we 
are  getting  for  our  money. 

Although  roughly  85  percent  of  the 
American  population  is  covered  by 
health  insurance,  as  many  as  37  million 
Americans  go  without  health  insurance 
because  they  can't  afford  it.  Health 
care  inflation,  coupled  with  regional 
and  societal  barriers  to  access,  threat- 
ens to  further  erode  the  access  to  care 
which  the  majority  of  Americans  now 
enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  no 
shortage  of  proposals  to  reform  Ameri- 
ca's health  care  system.  More  commit- 
tees, commissions,  task  forces,  and  ad 
hoc  groups  have  been  organized  around 
health  care  than  any  other  issue  within 
my  memory.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
nearly  as  many  health  care  proposals 
introduced  in  the  Congress  as  there  are 
Members— and  I  could  not  even  begin 
to  estimate  the  number  of  proposals 
put  forth  in  the  private  sector. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this 
bill  today  with  the  understanding  that, 
although  the  health  care  agenda  is 
crowded,  fair  and  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  has  thus  fax  defied  our  best 
efforts.  Although  my  bill  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  American  health  care  sys- 
tem's problems  at  a  stroke,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  my  proposals  address 
America's  most  urgent  health  care 
problems  in  a  reasonable,  appropriate, 
and  yet  comprehensive  manner. 

If  we  are  to  be  at  £ill  effective,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  no  one  segment 
of  aoclety-— particularly  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government— has  either  the  means 
or  the  resources  to  adequately  address 
health  care  reform.  In  addition,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  polar  extremes 
of  the  health  care  debate — staying  the 
present  course  on  health  care,  or  re- 
placing our  hybrid  American  system 
with  national  health  care — are  simply 
unworkable  and  unacceptable.  We  must 
coiriblne  individual  responsibility, 
business  and  corporate  contributions, 
as  well  as  the  efforts  of  government  at 
every  level,  to  adequately  and  effec- 
tively address  America's  health  care 
problems. 


OUTLINt  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  AMERICAN 
HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  Intro- 
duce today  addresses  what  I  believe  to 
be  America's  most  urgent  health  care 
problems  In  an  appropriate,  respon- 
sible, and  yet  comprehensive  manner. 
My  bill  seeks  to  improve  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income Americans'  access  to 
health  care  by  increasing  the  availabil- 
ity of  health  insurance  and  by 
strengthening  our  rural  health  care 
system.  I  believe  that  we  must  address, 
in  addition,  an  important  component  of 
health  eare  inflation  by  enacting  cer- 
tain accepted  medical  malpractice  re- 
forms and  by  promoting  preventive 
health  care  practices  for  seniors.  Fi- 
nally, I  propose  that  we  recognize  the 
degree  to  which  our  society  is  aging, 
and  take  further  steps  to  assist  seniora 
with  their  long-term  and  catastrophic 
health  care  needs,  and  to  protect  sen- 
iors from  deceptive  or  confusing  insur- 
ance practices. 

EXPANDING  HEALTH  CARE  ACCESS 

To  expand  health  care  access  for  un- 
insured and  underserved  Americans, 
my  plaji  provides  a  tax  credit  for 
health  insurance  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Those  who  qualify 
would  receive  a  refundable  credit  of  up 
to  $1,750.  The  amount  of  the  credit  re- 
ceived would  be  reduced  by  any  bene- 
fits received  under  the  new  supple- 
mental earned  income  tax  credit. 

In  addition,  my  plan  increases  Fed- 
eral support  for  rural  health  care  by 
ending  6he  discrimination  against  rural 
hospitals  in  Medicare,  and  by  revitaliz- 
ing the  National  Health  Service  Corps, 
which  has  a  long  history  of  encourag- 
ing health  professionals  to  work  in  un- 
derserved rural  areas. 

CONTAlNINa  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS:  MEDICAL 
MALPRACTICE  REFORM 

We  cannot  hope  to  solve  our  health 
care  problems  unless  we  tackle  its  sky- 
rocketing cost.  For  that  reason,  my 
plan  offfera  some  needed  reforms  of  the 
medical  liability  system. 

Liability  costs  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing portion  of  health  care  expenses,  ac- 
covmting  for  $25  billion  of  the  Nation's 
health  bill,  by  some  estimates.  Even 
worse,  aiedical  malpractice  fears  have 
catastrophically  affected  rural  health 
care,  curtailing  prenatal  care  and  de- 
livery in  73  of  Kentucky's  120  counties. 

The  reforms  I  am  proposing — abolish- 
ing joint  and  several  liability,  requir- 
ing anyone  who  brings  a  frivolous  mal- 
practice suit  to  pay  part  of  the  other 
side's  legal  costs,  and  encouraging  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution — ^are  en- 
dorsed Dy  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  College  of 
Nurse-Midwlves,  among  others. 

LONG-TERM  CARE 

Finally,  my  plan  addresses  the  most 
difficult  problem  facing  America's  sen- 
iors: the  cost  of  long-term  and  cata- 
strophic care.  My  plan  provides  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  to  pay  for  long- 
term  care  insurance  premiums,  and  re- 
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stores  several  of  the  remaining:  benefits 
lost  In  the  repeal  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Covera«re  Act. 

In  addition,  my  plan  would  build  on 
protections  adopted  In  last  year's  rec- 
onciliation bill  to  help  protect  seniors 
fi:om  deceptive  or  confusing:  Insurance 
practices,  by  reaulrlng  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  estab- 
lish uniform  health  insurance  disclo- 
sure standards,  enforced  by  market- 
place incentives. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  are  considerable 
problems  which  we  must  address  to  im- 
prove access  to  health  care — the  cost  of 
health  care  being  none  the  least.  We 
don't  need — and  cannot  afford — grran- 
diose  schemes  that  would  require  mas- 
sive tax  increases  or  raise  the  Federal 
deficit  even  higher.  And  Mr.  President, 
we  should  not  force  our  recessionary 
economy — particularly  the  small  busi- 
ness backbone  of  our  economy — to 
shoulder  the  cost  of  health  care,  or  else 
we  win  put  a  lot  of  companies  out  of 
business,  and  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
work. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  solutions  to 
our  problems  can  be  found  right  here  at 
home  without  ruining  our  economy  in 
the  balajice.  All  we  need  is  the  same 
American  Ingenuity  and  commitment 
to  excellence  which  has  made  our 
health  care  system — and  our  Nation — 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  address- 
ing America's  health  care  needs  and 
challenges,  and  I  welcome  their  inter- 
est In  my  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  Its  provisions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  8.  454,  The  Comprehensive 
American  Health  Care  Act 

I.  HEALTH  care  ACCESS  FOR  UNINSURED  AND 
UNDERSERVEO  AMERICANS 

Health  Insurance  Tax  Credits  for  Low  and 
Moderate  Income  Americans. 
Rural  Health  Initiatives. 

n.  HEALTH  CARE  COST  CONTROL 

Medical  Malpractice  Reform. 
Preventative  Medicine  Initiative. 

m.  LONO-TERM  CARE  AND  SENIOR  HEALTH 
PROMOTION 

Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Tax  Credits. 
Medicare  Benefits  Elzpansion. 
Senior  Health  Insurance  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. 

I.  HEALTH  CARE  ACCESS  FOR  UNINSURED  AND 
UNDERSERVED  AMERICANS 

Health  Insurance  Tax  Credits. 

Rural  Health  Initiatives:  Eliminate  Medi- 
care Urban/Rural  Differential;  Expand  and 
Target  National  Health  Service  Corpe  Assist- 
ance; Study  Barriers  to  Prenatal  Care  in 
Rural  Areas;  Increase  Funding  for  Area 
Health  E<ducation  Centers;  and  Review  Medi- 
care Regulation  of  Rural  Hospitals. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Tax  Credits 
Provides  low  and  moderate  income  Ameri- 
cans tax-based  assistance  to  purchase  health 
insurance.  Amount  of  credit  is  determined 
by  income  level  and  actual  Insurance  ex- 
penditures. Credit  Is  not  available  at  income 
levels  of  S40,000  and  above,  and  is  made  re- 
fundable to  reach  taxpayers  below  filing 
threshold.  Health  Insurance  credit  is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  health  benefits  received 
through  the  Supplemental  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit. 
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B.  Rural  Health  Initiatives 

1.  Eliminate  Medicare  Urban/Rural  Hos- 
pital Differential— Eliminates  Medicare  Part 
A  reimbursement  differential  between  urban 
and  rural  hospitals  by  FY-82,  rather  than 
FY-95  as  is  scheduled  under  current  law. 
Harmless  to  urban  hospitals. 

2.  Expand  and  Target  National  Health 
Service  Corpe  Assistance.— Revitalizes  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  program  and  in- 
creases funding  for  the  NHSC  loan  repay- 
ment program.  The  NHSC  program  provides 
scholarships  to  and  repays  health  practition- 
ers willing  to  practice  in  rural  and  other 
medically  underserved  regions.  Populations 
with  high  percentages  of  uninsured  would  be 
targeted. 

3.  Study  of  Prenatal  Care  in  Rural  Areas.— 
Establishes  a  demonstration  project  to 
evaluate  availability,  accessibility,  and  use 
of  prenatal  care  services  by  pregnant  women 
residing  in  rural  areas. 

4.  Increase  funding  for  Area  Health  Edu- 
cation Centers.— Area  Health  Education  Cen- 
ters provide  continuing  education  and  clini- 
cal instruction  in  or  near  medically  under- 
served  areas  for  physicians,  nurse  practition- 
ers, and  other  health  care  professionals. 
AHECs  provide  an  Important  incentive  for 
health  care  professionals  to  settle  in  rural 
areas. 

5.  Target  Preventative  Grants  to  County 
Health  Departments.- Allows  county  health 
departments  to  apply  for  grants  to  provide 
immunization  services,  maternal  and  infant 
health  care,  health  education,  and  preventa- 
tive health  services. 

6.  Review  Medicare  Regulation  of  Rural 
Hospitals.— Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  review  regulations 
applying  to  rural  hospitals  to  determine 
which  requirements  could  be  made  less  ad- 
ministratively and  economically  burdensome 
without  diminishing  quality. 

n.  HEALTH  CARE  COST  CONTROL 

Medical  Malpractice  Reform. 

Preventative  Health  Practices  Promotion. 
A.  Medicxil  Malpractice  Reform 

Provides  urgently  needed  reforms  of  the 
medical  liability  system  recommended  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association  and  the 
American  College  of  Nurse  Midwlves.  Abol- 
ishes Joint  and  several  liability,  deters  frivo- 
lous suits  by  requiring  the  losing  party  to 
pay  the  attorneys'  fee  and  costs  of  the  pre- 
vailing pcLrty,  and  promotes  the  use  of  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  in  medical  mal- 
practice cases. 

B.  Preventative  Health  Practices  Promotion 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  and  distribute  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  a  summary  of  rec- 
ommended health  care  practices  for  elderly 
individuals. 


ni.  LONG-TERM  CARS  AND  SENIOR  HIALTH 
PROMOTION 

Long-Term  Care  Inaorance  Tax  Credits. 

Medicare  Program  Enhancements. 

Senior  Health  Insurance  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. 

A.  Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Tax  Credits 

Provides  senior  and  other  Americana  with 
tax-based  assistance  to  ixirchaae  long-term 
care  insurance.  Assistance  weighted  to  pro- 
vide most  assistance  to  seniors,  but  all  tax- 
payers are  eligible  to  receive  the  credit, 
which  varies  by  age  and  income.  The  credit 
is  equivalent  to  the  applicable  percentage  of 
qualified  long-term  care  insurance  pre- 
miums, subject  to  the  dollar  limitation. 
Credit  is  not  available  at  income  levels  of 
S40,000  and  above,  and  is  made  refundable  to 
reach  low-income  Americans. 
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B.  Medicare  Program  Enhancements 
Restores  certain  important  benefits  lost  In 

the  repeal  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act.  Home  Health  Care  coverage  would 
be  expanded  to  a  maximum  of  38  consecutive 
days.  Medicare  Coverage  would  be  provided 
for  Home  Intravenous  Drug  Therapy  Serv- 
ices. In-home  respite  care  would  be  provided 
for  chronically  dependent  Individuals. 

C.  Senior  Health  Insurance  Constimer 

Protection 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  a  certification 
system  for  health  insurance  for  the  elderly. 
Certified  policies  would  be  required  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  Model  Act  Standards. 
Certified  policies  would  be  guaranteed  to  be 
renewable  at  the  same  premium  rate  or  be 
adjusted  on  a  class  basia.  Exclusion  of  pre- 
existing conditions  would  be  limited.  Pro- 
vides purctiasers  with  a  30-<]ay  period  to  re- 
scind their  purchase  of  a  oertlfled  policy.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Haman 
Services  to  study  health  Insurance  policies 
for  the  elderly  three  years  after  enactment. 
S.  454 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SaOBTTITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive American  Health  Care  Act". 
TITLE  I— HEALTH  CARE  ACCESS  fOa,  UN- 

PWUBED     AND     MEDICALLY     UNDBB- 

8EKVED  INDIVnWALS 

Sobdtle  A— Tu  Ct«dHs  ffor  L0W  aiid 


8BC.  lei.  CHDITPOB  HBALIB  DOUBANCB  BK- 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chaiiCer  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  refundable 
personal  credits)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  94  the  following  new  section: 

-BBC.  S4A.  HEALTH  IMBinANCH  1 

"(a)  ALLOW  AMOK  OF  CREDIT.— 
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"(1)  In  oenerai..— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
•crainat  the  tax  Impoaed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  applicable  percentaj^  of  the  quail- 
fled  health  insurance  expenses  paid  by  such 
individual  during  the  taxable  year,  less 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  health  insurance 
credit  allowable  to  such  individual  for  such 
taxable  year  under  section  32. 

"(2)     APPUCABLE     PERCENTAGE.— For     pur- 

POMS  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"If  •diluted  inoome  U:        The  applicable  grom  per- 
centage Is: 

Leaa  than  S2S.000 70 

S25,000  but  less  than  S30.000  50 

S30.000  but  lees  than  S3S.0OO 30 

$35,000  but  less  than  S40.000 10 

MO.OOOormore  0. 

"(b)  Qualified  Health  Insurance  Ex- 
penses.— For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  In  obneral.— The  term  "qualined 
health  Insurance  expenses'  means  amounts 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  Insurance 
which  constitutes  medical  care  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  213(d)(1)(C)).  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  rules  of  sec- 
Uon  213(dX6)  shall  apply. 

"(2)  Dollar  limit  on  qualified  health  in- 
surance expenses.- The  amount  of  the 
qualifled  health  insurance  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not 
exceed  S2.S00. 

"(3)  Election  not  to  take  credit.— a  tax- 
payer may  elect  for  any  taxable  year  to  have 
amounts  described  in  paragraph  (1)  not 
treated  as  qualified  health  insurance  ex- 
penaea. 

"(c)  BuoiBLE  Individual.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'eligible  individual' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  period,  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  covered  during  such  period 
by  a  health  plan  maintained  by  an  employer 
of  such  individual  or  such  individual's 
spooae. 

"(d)    (Coordination 
mints  of  CREorr.— 

"(1)  RBCAFTURE  of  EXCESS  ADVANCE  PAY- 
MENTS.—If  any  payment  is  made  to  the  Indi- 
vidaal  under  section  101(b)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive American  Health  Care  Act  during 
any  calendar  year,  then  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  individual's  last  taxable 
year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year  shall  be 
increased  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
payments. 

"(2)  RBOONCILIA'nON  OF  PAYMENTS  AD- 
VANCED AND  CREDIT  ALLOWED. — Any  increase 
In  tax  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  pur- 
POMS  of  determining  the  amount  of  any  cred- 
it (other  than  the  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a))  allowable  under  this  subpart. 

"(e)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Medicars-euoible  individuals.- No 
expense  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualifled  health 
Insurance  expense  if  it  is  an  amount  paid  for 
Insnrance  for  an  individual  for  any  period 
with  respect  to  which  such  indlviduta  is  enti- 
tled (or,  on  application  without  the  payment 
Of  an  additional  premium,  would  be  entitled 
to)  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Subsidized  expenses.- No  expense 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  health  insur- 
ance expense  to  the  extent— 

"(A)  such  expense  Is  paid,  reimbursed,  or 
■ahsldlsad  (whether  by  being  disregarded  for 
poiposes  of  another  program  or  otherwise) 
by  the  Federal  Ctovemment.  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  and 
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"(B)  the  payment,  reimbursement,  or  sub- 
sidy of  such  expense  is  not  includible  in  the 
grots  Income  of  the  recipient. 

"(3)     COORDINATION     WITH     MINIMUM    TAX.— 

Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  32  shall  apply  to  any  credit  to  which 
this  section  applies. 

"(f)  REGULA-noNS.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Advance  Payments  of  CREorr  for 
Some  Individuals.— 

(I)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  each  State  to  pro- 
vide for  advance  payments  of  the  credit  pro- 
vided by  section  34A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Co<te  of  1966  (as  added  by  this  subtitle)  to  eli- 
gible individuals  in  the  form  of  certificates 
usable  for  the  purchase  of  health  insurance. 
The  certiflcates  shall  be  available  at  such  lo- 
cations as  the  Secretary  determines  will  en- 
sure the  widest  distribution. 

(20  EUGIBLE  individuals.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— An  individual  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  advance  payments  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  if  such  individual — 

(i)  has  income  for  the  taxable  year  which 
results  in  a  poverty  ratio  of  not  more  than 
1.49,  and 

(II)  has  filed  a  certificate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary's 
delegate  described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(8)  Poverty  ratio. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1),  the  poverty  ratio  for  any 
individual  shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
such  individual's  family  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  by  the  In- 
come official  poverty  line  for  such  year  (as 
defbied  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reoonciliatlon  Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a 
family  of  the  size  involved. 

(C)  Certificate  of  euoibility.— A  certifi- 
cate described  in  this  subparagraph  is  a 
statement  furnished  by  the  individual 
which — 

(I)  certifies  that  the  Individual  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  credit  provided  by  sec- 
tion 34A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
for  the  taxable  year, 

(II)  certifies  that  the  poverty  ratio  of  the 
individual  for  such  year  will  be  not  more 
than  1.49. 

(ill)  certifies  that  the  individual  does  not 
have  another  certificate  with  respect  to  such 
credit  in  effect  for  such  year, 

(iv)  estimates  the  amount  of  qualifled 
health  insurance  expenses  (as  deflned  in  sec- 
tioa  34A(b)  of  such  Code)  for  such  year,  and 

(V)  estimates  the  amount  of  health  insur- 
ance credit  under  section  32  of  such  Code  al- 
lowed for  such  year. 

(0)  Program  To  Increase  Pubuc  Aware- 
NE8B.— Not  later  than  the  flrst  day  of  the 
flrat  calendar  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Secretary's  delegate,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  establish  a  public 
awareness  program  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  availability  of  the  credit  for  health  in- 
surance expenses  allowed  under  section  34A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (as 
added  by  this  subtitle)  and  the  coordination 
of  such  credit  with  the  health  insurance 
credit  allowed  under  section  32  of  such  Code. 
Such  public  awau^ness  program  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  individuals  who  may  be 
eliyible  are  informed  of  the  availability  of 
su(^  credit  and  flling  procedures. 


(d)  ctordination  with  deductions  for 
Health  Insurance  Expenses.— 

(1)  Self-employed  individuals.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  162(1X3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  section  34A"  after  "section  32". 

(2)  Mbdical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses.— Sub- 
section (f)  of  section  213  of  such  Code  is 
amended— 

(A)  bjr  inserting  "or  section  34A"  after 
"section  32",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  section  34A"  in  the 
heading  thereof  after  "section  32". 

(e)  CtERiCAL  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Co4e  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  34  the  fol- 
lowing Bew  item: 

"Sec.  31A.  Health  insurance  expenses.". 

(f)  EJ'FEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Rural  Health  InitUtivea 
SEC.  Ill,  ELDflNA'nON  OF  SEPARATE  AVERAGE 
STANDA8D1ZEO  AMOimTS  FOR  HOS- 
PITALS IN  DIFFERENT  AREAS. 

Section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  I395WW)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(jKD  On  or  before  September  1,  1991,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  established  under  sub- 
section (e)  (in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'Commission')  shall  each  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  recommending  a  meth- 
odology that  provides  for  the  elimination  of 
the  system  of  determining  separate  average 
standardized  amounts  for  subsection  (d)  hos- 
pitals (as  deflned  in  subsection  (d)(1)(B))  lo- 
cated ia  large  urban,  other  urban,  or  rural 
areas  under  subeection  (d)(2)(D).  The  meth- 
odologies set  forth  in  such  reports  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  av- 
erage standardized  amounts  applicable  to 
large  urban,  other  urban,  or  rural  area  hos- 
pitals Ibr  discharges  occurring  on  or  after 
January  1,  1992.  Such  methodologies  may 
provide  for  such  changes  to  any  of  the  ad- 
justments, reductions,  and  special  payments 
otherwise  authorized  or  required  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission  de- 
terminas  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  punwses  of  this  subsection. 
But  in  no  case  may  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commission  recommend  or  provide  for  a 
methodology  that  will  result  in  total  pay- 
ments under  part  A  of  this  title  to  hospitals 
at  a  letel  less  than  such  hospitals  were  re- 
ceiving on  October  1, 1991. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  interim  flnal  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)  (including 
any  reeommended  changes  in  the  adjust- 
ments, reductions,  and  special  payments  oth- 
erwise authorized  or  required  by  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(3)  U  the  Congress  does  not  enact  legisla- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  before  December  1.  1991.  with  re- 
spect to  the  average  standardized  amounts 
applicable  to  large  urban,  other  urban,  or 
rural  area  hospitals,  then,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  aver- 
age standardized  amounts  for  such  hospitals 
for  dlscbargea  occurring  on  or  after  January 
1,  1992,  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  interim  final  regulations  promul- 
gated under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  On  or  before  July  1, 1902,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commission  shall  each  submit  to  the 
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Congress  a  report  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  the  average  standardised  amounts  de- 
termined under  the  regulations  and  which 
became  effective  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  should  be  adjusted  appropriately  to 
reflect  differences  in  the  operating  costs  of 
providing  iniMitient  hospital  services  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (a)(4))  for  different  cat- 
egories of  subeection  (d)  hospitals.". 

SEC.  111.  SCHOLABSHIP  AND  LOAN  REPAYMENT 
PRO(»AM  PRIC»iITIE& 

(a)  Scholarship  Program. — Section 
338A(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2541(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(C),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  to  individuals  who  reside  in  health 
manpower  shortage  areas; 

"(4)  to  disadvantaged  Individuals  and  mi- 
norities; 

"(5)  to  individuals  who  attend  or  plan  to 
attend  health  professions  schools  that  have 
records  of  training  graduates  who  then  In- 
tend to  work  in  primary  care  fields  and  with 
underserved  populations; 

"(6)  to  nurses,  nurse  mldwives,  nurse  prac- 
titioners, and  physician  assistants  to  in- 
crease access  to  perinatal  care;  and 

"(7)  to  physicians  who  are  willing  to  serve 
in  a  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Area  that 
has  been  identified  by  the  Corpe  as  having 
difficulties  in  attracting  physicians.". 

(b)  Loan  Repayment  Program.— Section 
338B(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2541-l(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  to  applications  from  individuals  who 
are  legal  residents  of  health  manpower 
shortage  areas  or  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
submission  of  the  application,  reside  in  a 
health  manjmwer  shortage  area; 

"(4)  to  applications  from  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals and  minorities; 

"(5)  to  applications  trom  individuals  who 
have  demonstrated  an  Interest  in  providing 
primary  care  service  for  the  underserved 
through  the  participation  of  such  individuals 
in  internship  and  eztemship  programs  such 
as  the  commissioned  officer,  student  train- 
ing and  extern  program,  and  other  programs; 

"(6)  to  applications  from  nurses,  nurse 
mldwives.  nurse  practitioners,  and  physi- 
cians assistants  to  Increase  access  to 
perinatal  care  and  other  essential  primary 
care  health  services;  and 

"(7)  to  applications  trom  physicians  in  the 
primary  care  fields  of  pediatrics,  general  in- 
ternal medicine,  general  practice,  and  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  who  are  willing  to 
serve  in  a  health  manpower  shortage  area 
that  has  been  identified  by  the  Corpe  as  hav- 
ing difnculties  in  attracting  such  physi- 
cians.". 

SBC  US.  NATICMAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CCMFS 
LOAN  REPATMBNTB  EXCLUDED 
rSOH  GROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  IN  Okneral..— Part  ni  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  (relating  to  items  specifically  excluded 
trom  groos  income)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  136  as  section  137  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  135  the  following  new 
section: 


•SBC.  t3«.  NATIONAL  HEALIH  SERVICE  CORPS 
LOAN  REPAYMENTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Gross  Income  shall 
not  include  any  qualified  loan  repayment. 

"(b)  Qualified  Loan  Repayment.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
loan  repayment'  means  any  payment  made 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  by  the  National 
Health  Service  Corpe  Loan  Repayment  Pro- 
gram under  section  338B(g)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.". 

(b)  CONPORMiNO  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  338B(g)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "Federal, 
State,  or  local"  and  inserting  "State  or 
local". 

(c)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  m  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  136  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.    136.    National    Health    Service    Corps 

loan  repayments. 
"Sec.  137.  Ooss  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  payments  made  under  section  338B(g)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  114.  DEMONSTRA'nON  PROJECT  TO  EVALU- 
ATE AVAILABILITY  OF  PRENATAL 
CARE  SERVICES  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  from 
amounts  retained  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  S02(bXl)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  702(bKl)(A))  as  amended  by 
section  6S02  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1969,  provide  for  a  dem- 
onstration project  evaluating  the  availabil- 
ity, accessibility,  and  use  of  prenatal  care 
services  by  pregnant  women  residing  in  rural 
areas  (as  defined  in  section  1886(d)(2)(D)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act). 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— (l)  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  the  demonstration  project  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  within  18  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  sum- 
mary of  the  demonstration  project  con- 
ducted under  subeection  (a)  to  relevant  com- 
mittees of  Congress  no  later  than  3  months 
after  the  date  of  completion  of  such  project 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 
SEC.  lis.  INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  AREA 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS. 

Section  781(hXl)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  295g-l(hXl))  is  amended  by 
striking  "Sao,0(X),000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991"  and  inserting  "S2S,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991  and  1962". 

SEC  lia.  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICBa 

Part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  SOOw  et  seq.)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  1901,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subeection: 

^  "(c)  Of  the  amounts  apisx)prlated  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  subeection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  not  less  than 
S25,000,000  in  each  such  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  section  1910A.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-SBC.  MlM.  PBEVENTIVB  GBANTB  WOB.  COUNTY 
HEALTH  DBPARnONTa 

"(a)  In  General.- From  amounts  made 
available  under  section  1901(c),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  county  health  depart- 
ments to  enable  such  departments  to  provide 
preventive  health  services. 


"(b)  APPUCA-noN.- To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  imder  subeection  (a),  a  county 
health  department  shall  prepare  and  submit, 
to  the  Secretary,  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  snch  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(c)  Use  of  Funds.- A  county  haaltli  de- 
partment shall  use  amounts  provided 
through  a  grant  received  under  this  section 
to— 

"(1)  provide  immunisation  serricee  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  infectious  diseases; 

"(2)  im[ax>ve  maternal  and  infant  health; 

"(3)  reduce  adolescent  pregnancy  and  im- 
prove reproductive  health; 

"(4)  improve  health  education  and  the  ac- 
cess of  individuals  to  preventive  health  serv- 
ices; and 

"(5)  provide  such  other  services  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate. 

"(d)  Definition.— Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reinlatlons 
that  define  'county  health  department'  for 
purposes  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  117.  REVIEW  OP  HOSPTTAL  RBOUIAHONB 
WITH  RB8PBCT  TO  RURAL  BOS- 
PITAL& 

(a)  In  General.— Within  12  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  review 
the  requirements  in  regulations  developed 
pursuant  to  section  1861(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  determine  which  requirements 
could  be  made  leas  administratively  and  eco- 
nomically burdensome  for  hospitals  defined 
in  section  1886(dXlXB)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  are  located  In  a  rural  area  as  de- 
fined In  section  1886(dX2XD)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  without  diminishing  the  quality 
of  care  provided  by  such  hospitals  to  individ- 
uals entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  part  A 
of  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Such  review  shall  specifically  include  stand- 
ards related  to  staffing  requirements. 

(b)  Report.- The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress  by 
April  1,  1992,  on  the  results  of  the  rerview  con- 
ducted under  subeection  (a),  and  Include  rec- 
ommendations on  which  regulations  if  any, 
should  be  modified  with  respect  to  hospltsls 
located  outside  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  as  described  in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  n— HEALTH  CARE  COST  COtrTBOL 

Subtitle  A— MedloU  Malpraetfee  Beforai 
SEC  SOl.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findinos.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  serious  flaws  In  the  civil  Jus- 
tice system  under  which  tort  claims  are  filed 
and  resolved.  Including  spiraling  costs,  un- 
predictability. Impediments  to  United  States 
competitiveness  and  Inefficient  nse  of  the 
civil  Justice  system; 

(2)  the  cost  of  litigation  has  risen  at  a  dra- 
matic rate  over  the  past  26  years  and  threat- 
ens to  continue  to  rise  at  a  similar  rate  for 
the  foreseeable  fViture; 

(3)  the  rising  cost  of  litigation  has  a  direct 
and  undesirable  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce and  International  oompetltlveneas, 
and  decreases  the  availability  of  products 
and  services  in  commerce; 

(4)  excessive  litigation  has  oontrlboted  to 
health  care  inflation  through  defensive  med- 
ical practices  and  the  high  cost  of  medical 
malpractloe  insurance  accounting  fw  an  ss- 
tlmated  S2S.000,000,000  of  the  health  care  bUl 
of  the  United  States  in  1967; 

(5)  the  medical  malpractice  crisis  has  con- 
tributed to  the  diminution  of  the  avallaMl- 
Ity  of  health  care  across  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas; 

(6)  there  is  a  need  for  reasonahle  limits  on 
the  potential  exposure  of  health  can  provld- 
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ere  to  liability  for  danui^s  resulting  trom 
the  provision  of  medical  services,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  availability  of  health  care, 
the  net  output  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  American  consumer,  and  the 
general  welfare;  and 

(7)  because  of  the  Interatate  nature  of  com- 
merce and  the  pervasive  nature  of  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
provision  of  health  care,  no  single  State  can 
act  to  address  flaws  in  the  civil  justice  sys- 
tem without  threatening  to  inflict  disparate 
and  potentially  discriminatory  burdens, 
thereby  diminishing  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  several  States. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
title to  establish  uniform  rules  of  medical 
maipiractlce  law,  to  encourage  alternate 
means  of  dispute  resolution,  to  provide  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation  for  accident  or 
Injury,  and  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce and  the  availability  and  affordability 
of  liability  insurance. 
nc  m.  APPucABiuTy. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
Bubaectlon  (b)  or  (c),  this  subtitle  shall  apply 
to  any  civil  action  against  any  individual 
baaed  on  professional  medical  malpractice, 
in  any  State  or  Federal  court,  in  which  dam- 
ages are  sought  for  physical  injury  or  for 
physical  or  mental  pain  or  suffering  or  for 
economic  loes. 

(b)  Preemption.— This  subtitle  shall  pre- 
empt and  supersede  Federal  or  State  law 
only  to  the  extent  such  law  is  inconsistent 
with  this  subtitle.  Any  issue  arising  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  that  is  not 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  be  governed  by  applicable  State  or  Fed- 
eral law. 

(c)  Construction.- Nothing  in  this  subtitle 
shall  be  construed  to— 

(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereigm 
inununlty  asserted  by  any  State  under  any 
provlalon  of  law; 

(3)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
inununlty  asserted  by  the  United  States; 

(3)  supersede  any  Federal  law,  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  and 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harborworkers' 
Compenaatlon  Act; 

(4)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  chapter  97  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
commonly  known  as  the  Foreign  Sovereign 
Inunonltles  Act  of  1S76; 

(6)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign  nation 
or  a  cltixen  of  a  foreign  nation:  or 

(6)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  transfer 
venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign  nation 
or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  Inconvenient  forum. 

(d)  ATTORNEY'S  PEES.— 

(1)  In  oensrau— Subject  to  paragraph  (3), 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  in 
any  action  brought  punuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle,  the  court  shall  provide 
for  an  award  of  costs  and  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  to  be  paid  to  the  prevailing  party 
by  the  other  parties  to  such  action. 

(2)  EXCEPTION.- Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  In  any  case  in  which  the  losing  party 
was  qualified  for  assistance  by  the  Legal 
Servlora  Corporation,  in  the  State  in  which 
such  party  resides,  pursuant  to  the  limits 
and  guidelines  described  in  part  1611  of  title 
45,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(3)  Ldotation.- The  amount  of  attorney 
fees  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  prevailing 
party  under  this  subsection  shall  be  limited 
toeltlMi^ 

(A)  a  percentage  of  the  prevailing  party's 
costs  and  fees  equal  to  the  percentage  of  any 
damage  award  such  losing  party  had  agreed 


to  pay  as  a  contingency  fee  to  the  attorney 
of  such  party  if  such  party  had  prevailed,  if 
the  attorney  for  such  losing  party  was  to  re- 
ceive compensation  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  recovery;  or 

(B)  an  amount  that  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  attorney's  fees  such  party  is  pay- 
ing the  attorney  of  such  party  in  such  mat- 
ter, if  the  attorney  for  such  losing  party  was 
not  receiving  compensation  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  recovery. 

SEC  308.  JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LLiBILITY, 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  joint  and  several  liability 
shall  not  be  applied  to  a  civil  liability  action 
that  is  subject  to  this  subtitle.  A  person 
found  liable  for  damages  in  any  such  action 
may- 
CD  be  found  liable,  if  at  all.  only  for  those 

damages  directly  attributable  to  the  pro  rata 
share  of  fault  or  responsibility  of  such  per- 
son for  the  injury;  and 

(3)  not  be  found  liable  for  damages  attrib- 
utaible  to  the  pro  rata  share  of  fault  or  re- 
sponsibility of  any  other  person  (without  re- 
gard to  whether  that  person  is  a  party  to  the 
action)  for  the  injury,  including  any  person 
bringing  the  action. 

(b)  Concerted  Action.— 

(I)  APPLICATION.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  as  between  persons  acting  in  concert 
whtre  the  concerted  action  proximately 
caused  the  injury  for  which  one  or  more  per- 
sons are  found  liable  for  damages. 

(3)  DEFINITION.— As  used  in  this  section,  the 
terms  "concerted  action"  and  "acting  in 
concert"  mean  the  participation  in  joint 
conduct  by  two  or  more  persons  who  agree  to 
joiotly  participate  in  such  conduct  with  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
conduct. 

SEC  KM.  ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION. 

(s)  PoucY.— Because  the  traditional  lltiga- 
tloo  process  is  not  always  suited  to  the  time- 
ly, efficient,  and  inexpensive  resolution  of 
civil  actions,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  creation  and  use  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques, 
and  to  promote  the  exi>edltiou8  resolution  of 
such  actions. 

(h)  Existence  of  Options.— In  any  action 
to  which  this  subtitle  applies,  each  attorney 
who  has  made  an  appearance  in  the  case  and 
who  represents  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
such  action  shall,  with  respect  to  each  i>arty 
separately  represented,  advise  the  party  of 
the  existence  and  availability  of  alternative 
dispute  resolution  options,  including 
extrajudicial  proceedings  such  as  minitrials, 
third-party  mediation,  court  supervised  arbi- 
tration, and  summary  jury  trial  proceedings. 

(0)  Cer'hfication.- Each  attorney  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall,  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  a  responsive 
pleading,  file  notice  with  the  court  certify- 
ing that  the  attorney  has  so  advised  the  cli- 
ent or  clients  of  the  attorney  as  required 
under  subsection  (b),  and  indicating  whether 
such  client  will  agree  to  one  or  more  of  the 
altsmative  dispute  resolution  techniques. 

(d)  Order  Governing  Further  Proceed- 
INOB.— If  all  parties  to  an  action  agree  to 
proceed  with  one  or  more  alternative  dispute 
resolution  proceedings,  the  court  shall  issue 
an  appropriate  order  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  proceedings.  The  issuance  of  an  order 
governing  such  further  proceedings  shall 
constitute  a  waiver,  by  each  party  subject  to 
the  order,  of  the  right  to  proceed  further  in 
court. 

SEC  MB.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.- As  used  in  this  subtitle: 

(1)  Claimant.— The  term  "claimant" 
means  any  person  who  brings  a  civil  action 
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under  this  subtitle,  and  any  person  on  whose 
behalf  such  action  is  brought,  and,  if  such  an 
action  Is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  an 
estate,  such  term  Includes  the  decedent  of 
the  claimant,  or,  if  it  is  brought  through  or 
on  behalf  of  a  minor  or  incompetent,  such 
term  includes  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
claimast. 

(2)  Harm.— The  term  "harm"  means  any 
harm  recognized  under  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  civil  action  is  maintained. 

(3)  STATE.— The  term  "State"  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
ColumWa,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of. 

SEC.  1D«  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  IH  General.— This  subtitle  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  apply  to  all  civil  actions 
filed  on  or  after  such  date,  including  any 
civil  action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  con- 
duct conplained  of  occurred  before  such  ef- 
fective date. 

(b)  APPLICABLE  Time  Period.— If  any  such 
provision  of  this  subtitle  would  shorten  the 
period  during  which  a  person  would  other- 
wise bs  exposed  to  liability,  the  plaintiff 
may,  notwithstanding  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble time  period,  bring  any  civil  action  pursu- 
ant to  this  subtitle  not  later  than  within  1 
year  sifter  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 
SEC.  107.  SEVERABIUTr. 

If  any  provision  of  this  subtitle  or  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, the  remainder  of  this  subtitle  and  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  such  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SubliUe  B— Preventive  Health  PrmcUoea 
Promotion 

SEC,  111.  DimuBuncm  of  information  on 

RECOMMENDED  PREVENTIVE 

HEALTH  PRACTICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1804  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b-2)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  inserting  "and  dis- 

TRIBUTIDN  OF  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  INFORMA- 
TION" alter  "medicare  benefits"; 

(2)  bj  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1804."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  (and, 
from  tirne  to  time,  shall  revise)  a  summary 
of  recommended  preventive  health  care  prac- 
tices for  elderly  individuals  entitled  to  bene- 
nts  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  summary  shall  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  national  physician, 
consumer,  and  other  health-related  groups 
and  shsll  be  based  on  recommendations  of 
any  ap^oprlate  task  force  or  similar  group 
establiattied  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
distribution  of— 

"(A)  the  summary  developed  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  each  individual  at  the  time  of 
the  indlvlduars  firat  becoming  eligible  for 
beneflts  under  part  A  under  section  2a6(a)  or 
section  1818,  as  part  of  other  materials  sent 
to  such  an  individual  at  such  a  time,  and 

"(B)  the  summary  developed  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  title  in  conjunction  with  general 
mailings  sent  under  this  title  to  such  indi- 
viduals.". 

(b)  DtVELOPMENT  OF  SUMMARY  AND  FORM.— 

The  Seoretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
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shall    initially   develop   the    sununary    de-  "(ili)  Toiletino.— The  act  of  going  to  the  vlded  through  a  welfare  benefit  ftind  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  1804(b)  of  the  Social  Secu-  toilet  room  for  bowel  and  bladder  function,  fined  in  section  419(e)). 
rlty  Act  (as  added  by  subeection  (a))  not  transferring  on  and  off  the  toilet,  cleaning  "(ii)  Premiumb  for  tx)NO-TERii  mauRANCE 
later  than  April  1,  1992,  and  shall  first  pro-  after  elimination,  and  arranging  clothes.  contracts.— 

vide  for  the  distribution  of  such  summaries  "(iv)  Transfer.— The  process  of  getting  in'  "(I)  In  oeneral.— Except  as  proTided  In 

by  not  later  than  October  1, 1992.  and  out  of  bed  or  in  and  out  of  a  chair  or  subclause  (II),   subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 

TITLE  m^LONG-TERM  CARE  AND  SEMOR  wheelchair.  apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  for  any 

HEALTH  PROMOTION  "(v)  Eatino.— The  process  of  getting  food  long-term  care  insurance  contract. 

Subtitle  A^LoBf-TerBi  Care  InsoraBoe  ^^"^   <^   Vit^^  or   its   equivalent   into    the  "(II)  Exception.— Subclause  (I)  shall  not 

Promotion  mouth.  apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the 

SBC.  301.  TREATlfKNT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE  IN-  "^'^  QUALIFIED  FACILITY.- The  term  'Quall-  taxpayer  during  any  taxable  year  to  the  ex- 

SURANCB  (m  PLAN&  ^'^^  facility"  means—  tent    such    amount   exceeds    the    premium 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  79  of  the  In-  "<^)  *  nursing,  rehabilitative,  hospice,  or  which  would  have  been  payable  under  the 

temal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  defl-  ^^^^  ^^  *^*'*  facility,  including  a  hospltol,  contract  for  such  year  under  a  level  premium 

nltlons)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec-  retirement    home,    nursing    home,    skilled  structure.". 

tion  7702  the  following  new  section:  nursing  facility,  intermediate  care  facility,  (b)    Cafeteria    Plans.— Paragraph    (2)    of 

-SEC.  TTOSA.  TRBAIMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE  °^  Similar  Institution,  licensed  under  SUte  section  125(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  de- 

IN8UBANCB  <»t  FLANS.  l^^-  01*  ferred    compensation    plans    excluded)    is 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this  "^^^  *°  individual's  home  if  a  physician,  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

Xixie certifies  that  without  home  care  the  Individ-  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(1)  a  long-term  care  insurance  contract  "*1  would  have  to  be  cared  for  in  a  facility  "(D)  Exception  for  lono-term  care  inbur- 

shall  be  treated  as  a  health  insurance  con-  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  except  that  ance  contracts.- For  purposes  of  subpara- 

tract,  B'^c^  home  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  fa-  graph  (A),  amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  any 

"(2)  amounts  received  under  such  a  con-  clllty  only  to  the  extent  the  cost  of  such  long-term  care  insurance  contract  shall  not 

tract  with  respect   to  qualified   long-term  services  is  not  greater  than  the  cost  of  slml-  be  treated  as  deferred  compensation  to  the 

care  services  shall  be  treated  as  amounts  re-  1<^  services  provided  in  a  facility  described  extent  section  404(b)(2KA)  does  not  apply  to 

ceived  for  personal  injuries  or  sickness,  and  '°  subparagraph  (A).  such     amounts     by     reason     of     section 

"(3)  any  plan  of  an  employer  providing  "(*)  Maintenance  or  personal  care  serv-  404(b)(2KBKll).". 

qualified  long-term  care  services  shall   be  ices.- The   term   'maintenance  or  personal  sEC.  J0«.  umc-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  TAX 

treated  as  an  accident  or  health  plan.  care  services'  means  any  service  the  primary  CREDIT. 

"(b)    Long-Term    Care    Insurance    Con-  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  needed  assist-  (a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 

tract.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  ance  with  any  of  the  activities  of  dally  living  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 

'long-term  care  insurance  contract'  means  described  in  paragraph  (2KB).  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refundable 

any  insurance  contract  If—  "(5)  Physician.- The  term  'physician'  has  credits),    as    amended    by    section    101,    Is 

"(1)  the  only  insurance  protection  provided  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  amended  by  redesignating  section  36  as  see- 
under  such  contract  is  coverage  of  qualified  213(d)(4).".  tion  36  and  by  inserting  after  section  34A  the 
long-term  care  services,  (b)   Clerical   Amendment. — The   table   of  following  new  section: 

"(2)  such  contract  does  not  cover  expenses  sections    for   chapter   79   of  such    Code    is  osEC.  3S.  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  CREDIT. 

incurred  for  services  or  items  to  the  extent  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  ..(^j  General  Rule  —In  the  case  of  an  indl- 

that  such  expenses  are  reimbursable  under  to  section  7702  the  following  new  item:  vidual    there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 

wSfld"^  relm^^ur^e^but  fo^he  apDlU'  "Sec  7702A.  Treatment  of  long-term  care  in-  against  the  t«  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 

would  oe  BO  reimmirsaDie  out  for  the  appiica-  -urance  or  nlans  "  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  apirtica- 

tion  of  a  deductible  or  coinsurance  amount,  sunnce  or  plans.  .  percentage   of  the  qualified  long^rm 

"(3)  such  contract  is  guaranteed  renewable,  BXC.    SOL    QUALinn)    long-term    services  "'!.„    nV«ni^.   4.iT  rt,,rl!^^ 

"(4)  such  contract  dSes  not  have  any  sur^  TREATTO  AS  MEMCAL  CARE.  ^   premiums    paid    during    such    taxable 

render  value,  and  (a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec-  *  ...j!.    applicable    Percentaok  -For    our- 

"(5)  all  refunds  of  premiums,  and  all  pol-  tion  213(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  noses  of^h«^^  rav-^^ 

icyholder    dividends    or    similar    amounts.  1986  (defining  medical  care)  is  amended  by  %/  .,    ''"^»«-"""  *»'— 

under  such  contract  are  to  be  applied  as  a  re-  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B).  "  adjusted  gross  in-               The  applicable 

duction  in  future  iB'emlums  or  to  increase  fu-  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  sub-  ?*'™*»if'    _,-  nm                      percentage  is: 

ture  benefits.  paragraph  (D).  and  by  inserting  after  sub-        i^'Si;^  » i    ^>. ■■■■■;i;"i;i' u 

"(c)    Qualified    Long-Term    Care    Serv-  paragraph  (B)  the  following  new  subpara-        SX'SSS  ^"^  }*"*  S*"  S'^ ^ 

iCES.-For  purposes  Of  this  section-  graph:                                                                         ^Zhnt««^S'S ?S 

"(1)  IN  GKNERAL.-The  term  'qualined  long-  "(C)  for  qualified  long-term  care  services        Sn'mo  or  mo™                      o 

term  care  services'   means  necessary  dlag-  (as  defined  In  section  7702A(c)),  or".                         »«»,w*j  or  more  

nosUc.  preventive,  therapeutic,  and  rehabili-  (b)  Technical  Amendment.—  "(c)  Dollar  LnoTATioN  on  Amount  Db- 

tative  services,  and  maintenance  or  personal  (1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  213(d)(1)  of  ductible.— 

care  services,  which—  such  Code  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a))  is  "(D  I"  general.- The  amount  of  the  quaU- 

"(A)  are  required  by  a  chronically  111  indl-  amended  by  striking  "subparagraphs  (A)  and  ^ed  long-term  care  premiums  taken  to  ac- 

vldual  in  a  qualified  facility,  and  (B)"  and  inserting  "subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  count  under  subsecUon  (a)  for  any  taxable 

"(B)  are  provided  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  and  (C)".  year  shall  not  exceed  the  llmlUtion  deter- 

care  prescribed  by  a  physician.  (2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  213(d)  of  such  mined  under  the  following  Uble: 

"(2)  Chronically  ill  individual. —  Code  is  amended —  "In  the  case  of  an  in- 

"(A)  In  oknkral.— The  term  'chronically  (A)   by   striking  "subparagraphs   (A)  and  dividual  with  an  at- 

111  individual'  means  any  individual  who  has  (B)"  and  inserting  "subiwragraphs  (A).  (B),  tained    age    before 

been  certified  by  a  physician  as—  and  (C)".  and  the  close  of  the  tax- 

"(i)  being  unable  to  perform  (without  sub-  (B)  by  striking  "paragraph  dXC)"  in  sub-  able  year  of:                       The  limitation  Is: 

stantial  assistance  fl-om  another  Individual)  paragraph    (A)    and    Inserting    "paragraph           40  or  less  MOO 

at  least  2  activities  of  daily  living  (as  defined  (1)(D)".  More  than  40  but  not 

in  subparagraph  (B)),  or  (3)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  213(d)  of  such              more  than  SO 1,900 

"(11)  having  a  similar  level  of  disability  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "subparagraphs  More  than  SO  but  not 

due  to  cognitive  Impairment.  (A)  and  (B)"  and  inserting  "subparagraphs              more  than  60 MOO 

"(B)  Activities  of  daily  livino.— For  pur-  (A).  (B),  and  (C)".  More  than  60  but  not 

poses  of  subparagraph  (A),  each  of  the  follow-  sEC.  sol  EMPLOirER  PATMENrs  FOB  long-ierm             more  than  70 a.«W 

ing  is  an  activity  of  dally  living:  CARE  PWUBAWCt  NOT  TSEATED  AS           More  than  70 S.OD. 

"(i)  Bathino.— The  overall  complex  behav-  IKFBBBID  OOMFBNBATION.  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return,  the  limitation 

lor  of  getting  water  and  cleansing  the  whole  (a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraidi  (B)  of  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  applied  separately 

body,  including  turning  on  the  water  for  a  section   404(bX2)   of  the   Internal    Revenue  with  respect  to  each  spouse, 

bath,  shower,  or  sponge  bath,  getting  to,  in.  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  plans  providing  cer-  "(2)  Indexino.— 

and  out  of  a  tub  or  shower,  and  washing  and  tain  deferred  benefits)  is  amended  to  read  as  "(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
drying  oneself.  follows:  able  year  beginning  after  December  31,  1008, 

"(11)  Drbbsino.— The  overall  complex  be-  "(B)  Exceptions.-  each  dollar  amount  contained  In  paragraph 

bavior  of  getting  clothes  ftom  closets  and  "(i)   Welfare    benefit   funds.— Subpara-  (1)  shall  be  increased  by  the  medical  care 

drawers  and  then  getting  dressed.  graph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  benefit  pro-  cost  adjustment  for  such  taxable  year.  If  any 
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Increase  determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence ia  not  a  multiple  of  SIO,  such  increase 
■ball  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 

no. 

"(B)  Medical  care  cost  adjustment.— For 
puri)08es  of  clause  (1),  the  medical  care  cost 
adjustment  for  any  taxable  year  is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  medical  care  component  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (as  deflned  in  section 
l(fX5))  for  August  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the  tax- 
able year  begins,  exceeds 

"(11)  such  component  for  August  of  1991. 

"(d)  Qualified  Long-Term  Care  Pre- 
muMS.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  long-term  care  premiums' 
means  the  amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  any  long-term  care 
Insurance  contract  covering  the  taxpayer, 
but  only  to  the  extent  the  amount  so  paid 
does  not  exceed  the  premiums  which  would 
have  been  payable  under  the  contract  for 
such  taxable  year  under  a  level  premium 
structure. 

"(e)  Coordination  with  Advance  Pay- 
bcents  of  CREDrr.— 

"(1)  Recapture  of  excess  advance  pay- 
ments.— If  any  payment  is  made  to  the  indi- 
vidual under  section  304(b)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive American  Health  Care  Act  during 
any  calendar  year,  then  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  individual's  last  taxable 
year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year  shall  be 
increased  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
payments. 

"(2)  Reconciliation  of  payments  advanced 
and  credit  allowed. — Any  increase  in  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  (other 
than  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a))  al- 
lowable under  this  subpart. 

"(f)  Coordination  wtth  Minimum  Tax.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  32  shall  apply  to  any  credit  to  which 
this  section  applies. 

"(g)  RBOULATION8.— The  Secretary  shall 
preacrlbe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  ADVANCE  Payments  of  Credit  for 
Some  Individuals.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
Of  Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  each  State  to  pro- 
vide for  advance  payments  of  the  credit  pro- 
vided by  section  35  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  this  subtitle)  to  eli- 
gible individuals  in  the  form  of  certificates 
usable  for  the  purchase  of  long-term  care  in- 
surance. The  certificates  shall  be  available 
at  such  locations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  ensure  the  widest  distribution. 

(3)  Elioible  individuals.— 

(A)  In  general.- An  individual  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  advance  payments  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  If  such  individual- 

(I)  has  income  for  the  taxable  year  which 
results  in  a  s»verty  ratio  of  not  more  than 
1.49,  and 

(II)  has  filed  a  certificate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(B)  Poverty  ratio.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (AHD.  the  poverty  ratio  for  any 
Individual  shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
■Bch  individual's  family  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  title 
XDC  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  by  the  in- 
come ofOclal  imverty  line  for  such  year  (as 
defined  by  the  OfQce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 


with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reoonciliatlon  Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a 
family  of  the  size  Involved. 

(C)  Certificate  of  EUOiBiLrrY.- A  certifi- 
cate described  in  this  subparagraph  is  a 
statement  furnished  by  the  individual 
which— 

(i)  certifies  that  the  individual  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  credit  provided  by  sec- 
tion 35  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
for  the  taxable  year, 

(11)  certifies  that  the  poverty  ratio  of  the 
individual  for  such  year  will  be  not  more 
than  1.49, 

(ill)  certifies  that  the  individual  does  not 
have  another  certificate  with  respect  to  such 
credit  in  effect  for  such  year,  and 

(iv)  estimates  the  amount  of  qualified 
long-term  care  premiums  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 35(d)  of  such  Code)  for  such  year. 

(0)  Program  To  Increase  Public  aware- 
NE3B.— Not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Secretary's  delegate,  in 
coneultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  establish  a  public 
awareness  program  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  availability  of  the  credit  for  long-term 
care  insurance  expenses  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 35  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(as  added  by  this  subtitle).  Such  public 
awareness  program  shall  be  designed  to  as- 
sure that  Individuals  who  may  be  eligible  are 
informed  of  the  availability  of  such  credit 
and  filing  procedures. 

(d)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  35  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sac.  35.  Long-term  care  insurance  credit. 

"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

SEa  306.  EXEMPTION  FROM  10-PERCENT  ADDI- 
TIONAL TAX;  CERTAIN  EXCHANGES 
NOT  TAXABLE. 

(a)  EIxemption  From  additional  Tax.— 

(1)  Ln  GENERAL. — Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  additional  tax  not  to  apply  to  cer- 
tain distributions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  Distributions  used  to  pay  for  lono- 

TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS.- Any  dis- 
tribution made  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  employee  attains  age  50  to  the  extent 
such  distribution  is  used,  not  later  than  the 
day  60  days  after  the  day  on  which  such  dis- 
tribution is  made,  to  pay  premiums  on  a 
long-term  care  insurance  contract  for  such 
employee.". 

(3)  Technical  amendment.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  72(t)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)" 
and  inserting  "subi>aragraph  (A).  (C),  or  (E)", 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  any  premiums  paid  on  a 
long-term  care  insurance  contract  shall  not 
be  treated  as  paid  for  medical  care  to  the  ex- 
tent such  premiums  are  taken  into  account 
under  subparagraph  (E).". 

(b)  Certain  Exchanges  Not  Taxable.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1035  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  certain  exchanges  of  insurance 
contracts)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  "; 
or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
attained  age  50,  a  contract  of  life  insurance 


or  an  endowment  or  annuity  contract  for  a 
long-teim  care  Insurance  contract.". 

SEC.  MM.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by   this  subtitle 
shall  apfply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  data  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Subtitle  B — Medicare  Benefit  Improvemeiita 

SEC.  SI  I.  IN-H(»IE  RESFTTE  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
CBROraCALLY  DEPENDENT  INDIVID- 
UALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1832(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395k(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(A)",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ",  and  (11)  in-home  res- 
pite care  for  a  chronically  dependent  individ- 
ual for  DP  to  80  hours  in  any  12-month  period 
described  in  section  1861(kk)(4),  but  not  to 
exceed  dO  hours  in  any  calendar  year";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"In  tha  case  of  in-home  respite  care  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii))  provided  to  a 
chronically  dependent  Individual  on  any  day, 
such  care  provided  for  3  hours  or  less  on  the 
day  shail  be  counted  (for  purposes  of  the  lim- 
itation in  such  paragraph)  as  3  hours  of  such 
care.". 

(b)  Is-HoME  Respite  Care  for  Chron- 
ically Dependent  Individual  Defined.— 
Section  1861  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (Jj) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"In-Home  Respite  Care;  Chronically 
Dependent  Individual 

"(kk)(l)  The  term  'in-home  respite  care' 
means  the  following  items  and  services  fur- 
nished, under  the  supervision  of  a  regristered 
professicnal  nurse,  to  a  chronically  depend- 
ent individual  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)) 
during  the  period  described  in  paragraph  (4) 
by  a  hotne  health  agency  or  by  others  under 
arrangements  with  them  made  by  such  agen- 
cy in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  such  indi- 
vidual's home: 

"(A)  Services  of  a  homemaker/home  health 
aide  (wfeo  has  successfully  completed  a  train- 
ing program  approved  by  the  Secretary). 

"(B)  Personal  care  services. 

"(C)  Kursing  care  provided  by  a  licensed 
professional  nurse. 

"(2)  The  term  'chronically  dependent  indi- 
vidual' means  an  individual  who  has  been 
certified  by  a  physician  as — 

"(A)  being  unable  to  perform  (without  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  another  individual) 
at  least  2  activities  of  dally  living  (as  deflned 
in  paragraph  (3)),  or 

"(B)  having  a  similar  level  of  disability 
due  to  oognitive  impairment. 

"(3)  The  'activities  of  daily  living',  referred 
to  in  ixiragraph  (2),  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Ekting. 

"(11)  Bathing. 

"(ill)  Dressing. 

"(iv)  folletlng. 

"(V)  Transferring  in  and  out  of  a  bed  or  in 
and  ouc  of  a  chair. 

"(4)(A)  The  12-month  period  described  in 
this  paragraph  is  the  1-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  chronically  dependent  individual  has 
Incurred  out-of-pocket  i)art  B  cost  sharing 
(as  deflned  in  paragraph  (SKA))  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  part  B  limit  (as  determined 
under  inragraph  (5KB))  for  the  year. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  quali- 
fles  under  subparagraph  (A)  within  12 
months  after  previously  qualifying,  the  sub- 
sequent qualification  shall  begin  a  new  12- 
month  period  under  this  paragraph. 
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"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'out-of-pocket  part  B  cost 
sharing'  means,  with  respect  to  an  individual 
covered  under  part  B,  the  amounts  of  ex- 
penses that  the  individual  incurs  that  are  at- 
tributable to— 

"(i)  the  deductions  established  under  sec- 
tion 1833(b).  and 

"(ii)  the  difference  between  the  payment 
amount  provided  under  part  B  and  the  pay- 
ment amount  that  would  be  provided  under 
part  B  If  '100  percent'  and  '0  percent'  were 
substituted  for  '80  percent'  and  '20  percent', 
respectively,  each  place  either  appears  in 
sections  1833(a),  1833<i)(2),  1834(c)(1)(C). 
1835(bX2),  1866(a)(2)(A),  1881(b)(2),  and 
1881(b)(3). 

"(B)(i)  The  part  B  limit  for  1992  Is  $1,780. 
The  part  B  limit  for  any  succeeding  year 
shall  be  such  an  amount  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  SI)  as  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates, for  that  succeeding  year,  will  reflect 
a  level  of  out-of-pocket  part  B  expenses  that 
only  5.5  percent  of  the  average  number  of  in- 
dividuals enrolled  under  part  B  (other  than 
individuals  enrolled  with  an  eligible  organi- 
zation under  section  1876  or  an  organization 
described  in  section  1833(a)(1)(A))  will  equal 
or  exceed  in  that  succeeding  year. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  September  1  of  each 
year  (beginning  with  1992),  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  the  part  B  limit  under  this 
subparagraph  for  the  succeeding  year.". 

(c)  Payment.— Section  lM3(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  13951(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "(A)(ii)," 
after  "subparagraphs"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "(D)"  and 
inserting  "(A)(ii),  (D),",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Payment  for  In-home  respite  care  for 
chronically  dependent  individuals  shall  be 
paid  on  the  basis  of  an  hour  of  such  care  pro- 
vided. In  applying  paragraph  (2)  in  the  case 
of  an  organization  receiving  payment  under 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  or  under  a  reason- 
able cost  reimbursement  contract  under  sec- 
tion 1876  and  providing  coverage  of  in-home 
respite  care,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
an  appropriate  adjustment  In  the  payment 
amounts  otherwise  made  to  reflect  the  ag- 
gregate increase  in  payments  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  with  resiwct  to  enrollees 
in  the  organization  if  payments  were  made 
other  than  under  such  clause  or  such  a  con- 
tract if  payments  were  to  be  made  on  an  in- 
dividual-by-lndividual  basis.". 

(d)  Certification.— Section  1836(a)(2)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395n(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  in-home  respite  care 
provided  to  a  chronically  dependent  individ- 
ual during  a  12-month  period,  the  individual 
was  a  chronically  dependent  individual  dur- 
ing the  3-month  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  12-month  period.". 

(e)  Standards  for  Utilization.— 

(1)  SecUon  1862(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1>— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end, 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  ",  and", 
and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subjiaragraph: 


"(G)  in  the  case  of  in-home  respite  care  for 
chronically  dependent  individuals,  which  is 
not  reasonable  and  necessary  to  assure  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  individual  is 
maintained  in  the  individual's 

noninstitutional  residence;";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  inserting  "and  ex- 
cept, in  the  case  of  in-home  respite  care,  as 
is  otherwise  permitted  under  paragraph 
(1)(G)"  after  "paragraph  (IKC)". 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  take  appropriate  efforts  to  as- 
sure the  quality,  and  provide  for  appropriate 
utilization  of,  in-home  respite  care  for 
chronically  dependent  individuals  under  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  January  1, 
1992. 

SEC.   311.   COVERAGE   OP   HCMIE   INTRAVENOUS 
DRUG  THERAPY  8ERVICE& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1832(a)(2)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395k(a)(2)(A)),  as  amended  by  section  311(a) 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ",  and  (ii)"  and  inserting  ". 
(11)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "calendar  year"  before  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  ".  calendar  year, 
and  (111)  home  intravenous  drug  therapy 
services". 

(b)  Home  Intravenous  Drug  Therapy 
Services  Defined.— Section  1861  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395X).  as  amended  by  section 
311(b)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Home  Intravenous  Drug  Therapy  Services 

"(11)(1)  The  term  'home  intravenous  drug 
therapy  services'  means  the  items  and  serv- 
ices described  In  paragraph  (2)  furnished  to 
an  individual  who  Is  under  the  care  of  a 
physician- 

"(A)  in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  such  in- 
dlvidual's  home; 

"(B)  by  a  qualified  home  intravenous  drug 
therapy  provider  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)) 
or  by  another  person  under  arrangements 
with  such  person  made  by  such  provider:  and 

"(C)  under  a  plan  established  and  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  a  physician. 

"(2)  The  items  and  services  described  in 
this  paragraph  are  such  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  related  services  and  products  (including 
pharmaceutical  products,  medical  supplies. 
Intravenous  fluids,  delivery,  and  equipment) 
as  are  necessary  to  conduct  safely  and  efl^ec- 
tively  an  intravenously  administered  drug 
regimen  through  use  of  a  covered  home  in- 
travenous drug. 

"(3)(A)  The  term  'covered  home  Intra- 
venous drug'  means  an  approved  drug  dis- 
pensed to  an  individual  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  determined 
can  generally  be  administered  safely  and  ef- 
fectively In  a  home  setting. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  January  1, 1992,  and  pe- 
riodically thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  list  of  covered  home  intravenous 
drugs  that  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  provision  of  home  intravenous  drug  ther- 
apy services  under  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  'qualifled  home  intravenous 
drug  therapy  provider'  means  any  entity 
that  the  Secretary  determines  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(i)  The  entity  is  capable  of  providing  or 
arranging  for  the  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
and  covered  home  intravenous  drugs. 

"(ii)  The  entity  maintains  clinical  records 
for  each  patient. 


"(ill)  The  entity  adheres  to  written  proto- 
cols and  policies  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  items  and  services. 

"(iv)  The  entity  makes  services  available, 
as  needed,  7  days  a  week  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

"(V)  The  entity  coordinates  all  services 
provided  to  a  patient  with  the  physician  of 
such  patient. 

"(vi)  The  entity  conducts  a  quality  assess- 
ment and  assurance  program,  including  a 
drug  regimen  review  and  the  coordination  of 
patient  care. 

"(vil)  The  entity  assures  that  only  trained 
personnel  provide— 

"(A)  covered  home  intravenous  drugs;  and 

"(B)  any  other  service  for  which  training  is 
required  to  safely  provide  the  service. 

"(viii)  The  entity  assumes  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  services  provided  by  an- 
other person  under  arrangements  with  a 
State  agency  (or  the  appropriate  agency  or 
department  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State)  or  the  entity. 

"(ix)  In  the  case  where  the  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  the  Sute  in  which  the  en- 
tity operates  has  a  licensing  program  appli- 
cable to  such  entity,  such  entity— 

"(A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  applicable 
laws:  or 

"(B)  has  been  approved  by  the  State  agen- 
cy or  department  (or  the  appropriate  agency 
or  department  of  the  political  subdivision  of 
the  State)  responsible  for  conducting  such  li- 
censing program  as  meeting  the  standards 
for  licensing  under  such  program. 

"(X)  The  entity  meets  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  safe  and  effective 
provision  of  home  intravenous  drug  therapy 
services  and  the  efflcient  administration  of 
such  services  under  this  title.". 

(c)  Payment.- 

(1)  In  okneral.— Part  B  of  Utle  XVm 
such     Act    (42    U.S.C.     1395j     et    seq.) 
amended— 

(A)  in  section  1833 — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a>— 

(I)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  of  the  subparagraph; 

(II)  in  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  the 
semicolon  and  Inserting  ":  and";  and 

(HI)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  with  respect  to  home  Intravenous 
drug  therapy  services,  the  amounts  described 
in  secUon  1834(dXl):";  and 

(11)  in  subsection  (b)  of  such  section,  by 
striking  "services,  (3)"  and  inserting  "serv- 
ices and  home  intravenous  drug  therapy 
services.  (3)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1834,  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Home  Intravenous  Druo  TRerapt 
Services.- 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— With  respect  to  home  in- 
travenous drug  therapy  services,  payment 
under  this  part  shall  be  made  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  actual  charges  for 
such  services  or  the  fee  determined  under  the 
fee  schedule  established  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Establishment  of  Feb  Schedule.— 
Not  later  than  January  1,  1992,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  by 
regulation,  with  respect  to  each  calendar 
year,  a  fee  schedule  for  home  intravenous 
drug  therapy  services  for  which  payment  is 
made  under  this  iwrt.  Each  fee  schedule  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  shall  be  on  a 
iUness-speciflc  basis.". 

(d)  Certification.- 

(1)  In  General.— Section  183S(aX2)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.8.C.  1395n(aX2)),  as  amended  by 
section  311(d)  of  this  Act.  is  farther 
amended — 
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(A)  by  stTlklns  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(B)  by  Inaortlng  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  home  intravenous  drug 
therapy  services— 

"(i)  such  services  are  or  were  required  be- 
cause the  individual  needed  such  services  for 
the  administration  of  a  covered  home  intra- 
venous drug; 

"(11)  a  plan  for  furnishing  such  services  has 
been  established  and  is  reviewed  periodically 
by  a  physician; 

"(ill)  such  services  are  or  were  furnished 
while  the  individual  is  or  was  under  the  care 
of  a  physician: 

"(Iv)  such  services  are  administered  in  a 
place  or  residence  used  as  the  home  of  such 
individual;  and 

"(v)  with  respect  to  such  services  initiated 
before  January  1.  1994.  such  services  have 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  a  utilization 
and  peer  review  organization  under  section 
1154(a)(16)  before  the  date  such  services  were 
initiated  (or,  in  the  case  of  services  initiated 
on  an  outpatient  basis,  within  1  working  day 
(as  used  in  section  1154)  of  the  date  of  initi- 
ation of  the  services,  except  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary).". 

(2)  Prior  approval  Required.— Section 
1154(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320-c3(a)).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  organization  shall  conduct  a  re- 
view described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  home  intravenous  drug  therapy  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(11)(1))  initiated  be- 
fore January  1,  1994,  within  1  working  day  of 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  a  request  for  such 
review.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria to  be  used  by  the  organization  in  con- 
ducting a  review  of  the  appropriateness  of 
home  intravenous  drug  therapy  services  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph.". 

(e)  Certification  of  Home  Intravenous 
Drug  Therapy  Providers:  Intermediate 
Sanctions  for  Noncompuance.— 

(1)  Treatment  as  provider  of  services.— 
Section  1861(u)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396z(u))  is  amended  by  inserting  "qualified 
home  intravenous  drug  therapy  provider." 
after  "hospice  program,". 

(2)  Consultation  wrrn  state  agencies  and 
OTHER  organizations. — Section  1863  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Se),  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  (dd)(2)"  and  inserting  "(dd)(2).  and 
(11X4)". 

(3)  Use  of  state  agencies  in  determining 
compliance.— Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13S6aa(a)),  as  amended  by  section 
4163(cK2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "or  a 
qaalifled  home  intravenous  drug  therapy 
provider,"  after  "hospice  program",  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "or 
hospice  program"  and  inserting  "hospice 
program,  or  qualified  home  Intravenous  drug 
therapy  provider". 

(4)  Application  of  intermediate  sanc- 
tions.—Section  1846  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13B6W-2).  as  amended  by  section  41&4(e)(2)  of 
the  Omlnlbus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
19B0.  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  heading,  by  adding  at  the  end 

"AND  FOR  QUALIFIED  HOME  INTRAVENOUS  DRUG 
IVKRAPT  PBOVIDKR8"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  that 
a  qnallfled  home  intravenous  drug  therapy 
provider  that  Is  certified  for  participation 
under    this    title    no    longer    substantially 


meets  the  requirements  described  in  clauses 
(1)  through  (X)  of  section  1861(11)(4)"  after 
"u»der  this  part";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (bK2)(A)(iv),  by  inserting 
"or  home  intravenous  drug  therapy  service" 
after  "clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  tests". 

(f)  Use  of  Regional  Intermediaries  in  Ad- 
MiMisTRATiON  OF  BENEFIT.— Section  1816  of 
suob  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395h)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  With  respect  to  carrying  out  functions 
relating  to  payment  for  home  intravenous 
dnig  therapy  services,  the  Secretary  may 
entier  into  contracts  with  agencies  or  organi- 
zations under  this  section  to  perform  such 
functions  on  a  regional  basis.". 

(g)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  January  1. 
1992. 

SEC.  313.  EXTENDING  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— Section  1861(m)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(m))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence;  "For  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (4)  and  sections  1814(a)(2)(C)  and 
1836(a)(2)(A),  nursing  care  and  home  health 
aide  services  shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
vided or  needed  on  an  'Intermittent'  basis  if 
they  are  provided  or  needed  less  than  7  days 
eaoh  week  and,  in  the  case  they  are  provided 
or  needed  for  7  days  each  week,  if  they  are 
provided  or  needed  for  a  period  of  up  to  38 
consecutive  days.". 

(b)  Payment  Under  Part  b.— Section 
1838(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395Ud))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "(d)  No  payment"  and  in- 
serting "(dMl)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  no  payment";  and 

it)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  home  health  services 
furnished  to  an  individual  enrolled  under 
this  part  for  which  payment  is  made  only  as 
a  result  of  the  application  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  1861(m),  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  part.". 

(C)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  in  cases  of  initial  periods  of  home 
health  services  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1992. 

Subtitle  C— Senior  Health  Insurance 
Conaumer  Protection 

SEC.    321.    CERTIFICA'nON    OF    HEALTH    INSUR- 
ANCE POLICIES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  no  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
establish  a  procedure  whereby  health  insur- 
ance policies  for  the  elderly  may  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  as  meeting  minimum 
standards  and  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b).  Such  certification  shall  remain 
in  effect  if  the  insurer  files  a  notarized  state- 
mmt  with  the  Secretary  no  later  than  June 
30  of  each  year  stating  that  the  policy  con- 
tinues to  meet  such  standards  and  require- 
ments and  if  the  insurer  submits  such  addi- 
tiooal  data  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  verify  independently  the  accuracy  of  such 
notarized  statement.  Where  the  Secretary 
determines  such  policy  meets  (or  continues 
to  meet)  such  standards  and  requirements, 
he  shall  authorize  the  Insurer  to  have  print- 
ed on  such  policy  (but  only  in  accordance 
with  such  requirements  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require)  an  emblem  which 
th«  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  designed  for 
us*  as  an  indication  that  a  policy  has  re- 
ceived the  Secretary's  certlflcation.  The  Sec- 
retary   shall    provide   each    State   commis- 


sioner 4r  superintendent  of  insurance  with  a 
list  of  fill  the  policies  which  have  received 
his  certjiflcatlon. 

(b)  CJHRTIFICA'nON  AND  REQUIREMENTS. — ^The 

Secretary  shall  certify  under  this  section 
any  health  insurance  policies  for  the  elderly, 
or  continue  certification  of  such  a  policy, 
only  if  be  or  she  finds  that  such  policy- 

(1)  m«et8  or  exceeds  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  Model  Act 
Standards; 

(2)  is  guaranteed  to  be  renewable  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  premium  rate  (or,  if  a  dif- 
ferent rate,  a  rate  that  is  adjusted  on  a  class 
basis); 

(3)  limits  the  exclusion  of  preexisting  con- 
ditions in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary; 

(4)  allows  purchasers  30  days  to  rescind 
their  purchase  of  the  policy; 

(5)  provides  that  policies  of  such  health  in- 
surance be  written  in  simplified  language 
which  can  be  understood  by  purchasers,  as 
specifiad  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

(6)  meets  or  exceeds  such  other  require- 
ments ts  the  Secretary  (in  consultation  with 
State  Commissioners  or  superintendents  of 
insurance)  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(c)  Study  and  Report.— The  Secretary 
shall  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Aot  conduct  a  study  and  issue  a  report 
to  Confress  on  health  insurance  policies  for 
the  elderly.  Such  study  and  report  shall  be 
conducted  and  issued  no  later  than  6  months 
after  the  3-year  period  commencing  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Chafee.  and  Mr.  Lauten- 

'  BERG): 
S.  4S5.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  national 
program  to  reduce  the  threat  to  human 
health  posed  by  exposure  to  contami- 
nants in  the  air  indoors;  to  the  Com- 
mitted on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1881 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  significant  threats  to  human 
health  posed  by  exposure  to  contami- 
nants in  the  air  indoors. 

This  legislation,  titled  the  "Indoor 
Air  Quality  Act."  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  Com- 
parable legislation  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Kennedy 
but  did  not  reach  the  House  floor  for 
consideration. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator 
Chafbe.  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  Senator  Lau- 
TENBEBO.  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee with  jurisdiction  over  this 
bill,  have  joined  me  in  introducing  this 
important  legrislatlon.  With  their  help, 
and  the  help  of  the  many  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  worked  on  and  sup- 
ported this  legislation.  I  am  confldent 
that  we  will  be  able  to  enact  indoor  air 
legislation  in  this  Congress. 

Most  Americans  spend  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  day  indoors  and  have  a  sig- 
niflcatit  exposure  to  contaminants  in 
the  a£r  in  homes,  schools,  workplaces, 
and  other  buildings. 
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Indoor  air  contaminants  include 
radon,  asbestos,  volatile  organic 
chemicals,  combustion  by-products,  en- 
vironmental tobacco  smoke,  biological 
contaminants,  and  respirable  particles. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  expo- 
sure to  contaminants  in  the  air  indoors 
is  a  deadly  serious  problem. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy submitted  a  four-volume  report  to 
Congress  In  August  1989  describing  the 
Indoor  air  quality  problem  which  con- 
cludes that,  while  additional  research 
is  needed — 

Indoor  air  pollution  represents  a  major 
portion  of  the  public's  exposure  to  air  pollu- 
tion and  may  pose  serious  acute  and  chronic 
health  risks.  This  evidence  warrants  an  ex- 
panded effort  to  characterize  and  mitig-ate 
this  exposure. 

The  report  further  notes — 

The  information  available  suggests  that 
exposure  to  indoor  air  pollutants  poses  a  sig- 
niflcant  health  threat  to  the  domestic  popu- 
lation. 

The  foundation  for  these  conclusions 
is  a  series  of  EPA  research  projects 
which,  taken  together,  offer  compel- 
ling documentation  of  the  serious 
health  threats  posed  by  indoor  air  con- 
taminants. 

In  June  1987,  the  EPA  published  re- 
sults of  a  major,  multi-year  research 
effort  addressing  total  exposure  to  air 
IX)llutant8.  The  report  states — 

The  major  finding  of  this  study  is  the  ob- 
servation that  personal  and  indoor  exposures 
to  these  toxic  and  carcinogenic  chemicals 
are  nearly  always  greater— often  much 
greater — than  outdoor  concentrations.  We 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  indoor  air  in 
the  home  and  at  work  far  outweighs  outdoor 
air  as  a  route  of  exposure  to  these  chemicals. 

The  EPA  completed  a  major  study  of 
indoor  air  quality  in  public  buildings  in 
September  1988.  The  report  from  this 
study  concluded — 

VOCs  (volatile  organic  chemicals)  are  ubiq- 
uitous indoors.  About  500  different  chemicals 
were  identified  in  just  four  buildings  *  *  * 
Almost  every  pollutant  was  at  higher  levels 
indoors  than  out. 

In  December  of  1988,  the  EPA  pub- 
lished the  results  of  studies  of  environ- 
mental priority  setting  in  three  re- 
gions of  the  country.  The  report 
concludes — 

Risk  associated  within  most  environ- 
mental problems  does  not  differ  much  across 
the  (geographic)  areas  studied.  For  example, 
indoor  air  pollution  consistently  causes 
greater  health  risks  than  hazardous  waste 
sites  whether  one  is  concerned  with  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  region,  or  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Such  consistent  findings 
should  play  an  important  role  in  setting  na- 
tional environmental  priorities. 

Some  of  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  indoor  air  contaminants  in- 
clude lung  cancer,  reduced  heart  func- 
tion, developmental  effects,  muta- 
genicity, respiratory  illness,  and  skin 
and  eye  irritation. 

A  single  indoor  air  contaminant, 
radon  gas.  Is  estimated  by  the  EPA  to 
cause  up  to  16,000  lung  cancer  deaths 


each  year.  The  EPA  report  to  Congress 
cites  studies  estimating  that  between 
1,000  and  5,000  lung  cancer  deaths  each 
year  are  due  to  indoor  exposure  to  6 
specific  volatile  organic  chemicals.  The 
report  also  cites  studies  estimating  an 
additional  2,500  to  5,200  deaths  each 
year  from  exposure  to  environmental 
tobacco  smoke. 

Illnesses  caused  by  indoor  air  con- 
taminants take  a  toll  in  death,  suffer- 
ing, and  discomfort.  These  illnesses, 
however,  also  have  a  cost  to  society  in 
the  form  of  increased  medical  expenses, 
increased  sick  leave,  and  declines  in 
worker  productivity. 

The  EPA  report  to  Congress  provides 
a  detailed  review  of  the  health  effects 
of  indoor  air  contaminants.  It  places 
the  direct  medical  costs  associated 
with  only  a  select  group  of  contami- 
nants at  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

When  the  costs  of  increased  sick 
leave  and  reduced  productivity  associ- 
ated with  these  illnesses  are  consid- 
ered, costs  to  society  of  indoor  air  pol- 
lution climb  even  higher.  The  EPA  re- 
port provides  a  conservative  estimate 
of  lost  productivity  costs  at  between 
$4.4  and  $5.4  billion  a  year. 

In  summarizing  the  overall  costs  of 
indoor  air  pollution,  the  EPA  report 
concludes — 

Many  costs  of  indoor  air  pollution  have  not 
been  calculated.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  people  and  buildings  poten- 
tially affected,  as  well  as  the  wide  range  of 
effects  for  which  there  is  a  cost  component, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  aggre- 
gate costs  of  indoor  air  pollution  amount  to 
tens  of  billion  of  dollars  per  year. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Chapee,  Senator 
Lautenberg,  and  other  members  of  the 
Environment  Committee  to  document 
the  health  effects  and  the  costs  of  in- 
door air  contamination  and  to  develop 
legislation  to  reduce  exposure  to  these 
contaminants. 

In  April  1987,  I  chaired  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Protection  addressing  the  health  ef- 
fects of  indoor  air  contaminants.  Addi- 
tional hearings  were  held  in  1989.  Based 
on  these  hearings,  I  worked  with  other 
Senators  to  develop  the  Indoor  Air 
Quality  Act.  This  legislation  passed 
the  Senate  in  September  1990. 

A  key  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  research  of  indoor 
air  contaminants.  The  bill  establishes 
a  comprehensive  research  program  for 
indoor  air  quality,  describes  basic  re- 
search authorities,  and  creates  a  grant 
program  for  development  of  indoor  air 
control  technology. 

The  bill  calls  for  programs  to  reduce 
indoor  air  contaminants  in  various 
types  of  buildings.  It  provides  for  the 
development  of  building  technology 
and  management  practice  bulletins 
identifying  measures  to  reduce  expo- 
sure to  indoor  air  contaminants.  It  es- 
tablishes training  courses  for  building 


managers  and  calls  for  a  national  study 
of  ventilation  standards. 

The  bill  establishes  health  advlsorieB 
to  assess  the  health  risks  posed  by  spe- 
cific indoor  air  contaminants  at  a 
range  of  concentrations.  This  informa- 
tion will  help  the  Federal  Government 
focus  its  efforts  on  the  most  serious 
contaminants  and  avoid  duplication  of 
State  research  and  assessment  efforts. 
I  want  to  stress  that  the  bill  does  not 
provide  for  setting  enforceable  stand- 
ards for  indoor  air  contaminants. 

A  key  provision  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
develop  a  national  response  plan.  The 
plan,  which  focuses  and  directs  the  rel- 
evant authorities  which  exist  in  cur- 
rent statutes,  is  intended  to  identify 
contaminants  of  concern  and  specify 
actions  to  reduce  exposures.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  provides  no  new 
authority  to  regulate  indoor  air  con- 
taminants beyond  the  authorities 
which  already  exist  in  current  statutes 
and  regulations. 

Another  key  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
demonstrate  very  basic  indoor  air  qual- 
ity management  strategies  and  assess- 
ments at  the  State  level.  States  have 
the  option  of  applying  for  grant  assist- 
ance to  develop  programs  in  this  area. 
States  also  may  apply  for  grant  assist- 
ance to  respond  to  specific  indoor  air 
contaminants  in  selected  geographic 
areas  of  a  State. 

States  have  proven  to  be  essential 
partners  in  implementing  many  of  our 
environmental  programs.  I  hope  that 
this  provision  of  the  bill  will  foster  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  role  of 
State  governments  in  responding  to  in- 
door air  quality  problems. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  problem  of 
coordination  of  indoor  air  quality  ac- 
tivities among  Federal  agencies.  The 
nature  of  indoor  air  pollution  problems 
requires  that  a  wide  range  of  Federal 
agencies  participate  in  assessment  and 
control  efforts.  The  bill  establishes  a 
Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality  to  over- 
see the  indoor  air  activities  of  various 
Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  also  ex[>ands  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  [NIOSH]  to  conduct 
assessments  of  sick  buildings.  This  ex- 
panded effort  will  help  develop  the 
most  effective  measures  to  identify  the 
causes  of  sick  building  syndrome  and 
the  most  effective  measures  to  miti- 
gate these  problems. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 
With  your  support,  we  can  assure  that 
Americans  have  clean,  safe  air  to 
breathe  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
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FINDINGS 


J  Ml 


Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Americans  spend  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
a  day  indoors  and,  as  a  result,  have  a  signifi- 
cant potential  for  exposure  to  contaminants 
In  the  air  indoors; 

(2)  exposure  to  Indoor  air  contamination 
occurs  In  workplaces,  schools,  public  build- 
ings, residences,  and  transportation  vehicles: 

(3)  recent  scientific  studies  indicate  that 
pollutants  in  the  indoor  air  include  radon. 
asbestos,  volatile  organic  chemicals  (includ- 
ing, formaldehyde  and  benzene),  combustion 
byproducts  (including,  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides),  metals  and  gases  (includ- 
ing, lead,  chlorine,  and  ozone),  respirable 
particles,  biological  contaminants,  micro- 
organisms, and  other  contaminants; 

(4)  a  number  of  contaminants  found  in  both 
ambient  air  and  indoor  air  may  occur  at 
higher  concentrations  in  indoor  air  than  in 
outdoor  air: 

(5)  Indoor  air  pollutants  pose  serious 
threats  to  public  health  (including  cancer. 
respiratory  illness,  multiple  chemical  sen- 
sitivities, skin  and  eye  irritation,  and  relat- 
ed effects); 

(6)  up  to  IS  per  centum  of  the  United  States 
population  may  have  heightened  sensitivity 
to  chemicals  and  related  substances  found  in 
the  air  Indoors; 

(7)  radon  is  among  the  most  harmful  in- 
door air  pollutants  and  is  estimated  to  cause 
between  five  thousand  and  twenty  thousand 
lung  cancer  deaths  each  year; 

(8)  other  selected  indoor  air  pollutants  are 
estimated  to  cause  between  three  thousand 
Ave  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred 
additional  cancer  cases  per  year; 

(9)  Indoor  air  contamination  is  estimated 
to  cause  significant  increases  in  medical 
costs  and  declines  in  work  productivity: 

(10)  as  many  as  20  per  centum  of  office 
workers  may  be  exposed  to  environmental 
conditions  manifested  as  "sick  building  syn- 
drome": 

(11)  sources  of  indoor  air  pollution  include 
conventional  ambient  air  pollution  sources. 
building  materials,  consumer  and  commer- 
cial products,  combustion  appliances,  indoor 
application  of  pesticides  and  other  sources; 

(12)  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  conduct  research  on  the  seri- 


ousness and  extent  of  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion, to  identify  the  health  effects  of  indoor 
air  contamination,  and  to  develop  control 
technologies,  education  progrrams,  and  other 
methods  of  reducing  human  exposure  to  such 
contamination; 

03)  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  develop  response  plans  to  re- 
duce human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nants and  there  is  a  need  for  improved  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  these  agencies; 

(14)  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
er»l  agencies  to  develop  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  protocols  for  assessment  of  in- 
door air  contamination  in  non-residential, 
non-industrial  buildings  and  to  provide  guid- 
ance on  measures  to  respond  to  contamina- 
tion; and 

(15)  State  governments  can  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  effective  reduction 
of  human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nants and  the  Federal  Government  should 
assist  States  in  development  of  programs  to 
reduce  exposures  to  these  contaminants. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  develop  and  coordinate  through  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  at  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  development  concerning  the  seriousness 
and  extent  of  indoor  air  contamination,  the 
human  health  effects  of  Indoor  air  contami- 
nants, and  the  technological  and  other  meth- 
ods of  reducing  human  exposure  to  such  con- 
taminants; 

(2)  establish  a  process  whereby  the  existing 
aathorities  of  Federal  statutes  will  be  di- 
rected and  focused  to  assure  the  full  and  ef- 
fective application  of  these  authorities  to  re- 
duce human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nants where  appropriate; 

(3)  provide  support  to  State  governments 
to  demonstrate  and  develop  indoor  air  qual- 
ity management  strategies,  assessments,  and 
reeponse  programs;  and 

(4)  to  authorize  activities  to  assure  the 
general  coordination  of  Indoor  air  quality-re- 
lated activity,  to  provide  for  reports  on  in- 
door air  quality  to  Congress,  to  provide  for 
assessments  of  indoor  air  contamination  in 
specific  buildings  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  to  as- 
sure that  data  and  information  on  indoor  air 
quality  Issues  is  available  to  Interested  par- 
ties, to  provide  training,  education,  informa- 
tion, and  technical  assistance  to  the  public 
and  private  sector,  and  for  other  purposes. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Agency"  means  the  United  States  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency; 

(2)  "indoor"  refers  to  the  enclosed  portions 
ot  buildings  including  non-industrial  work- 
places, public  buildings.  Federal  buildings, 
schools,  commercial  buildings,  residences, 
asd  the  occupied  portions  of  vehicles: 

(3)  "indoor  air  contaminant"  means  any 
solid,  liquid,  semisolid,  dissolved  solid,  bio- 
logical organism,  aerosol,  or  gaseous  mate- 
rial, including  combinations  or  mixtures  of 
substances  In  indoor  air  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  human  health: 

(4)  "Federal  agency"  or  "agency  of  the 
United  States"  means  any  department,  agen- 
cy or  other  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  including  any  independent 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  Federal  CJov- 
ernment  or  government  corporation: 

(5)  "Federal  building"  means  any  building 
which  is  used  primarily  as  an  office  building. 
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school,  hospital,  or  residence  that  is  owned, 
leased,  or  operated  by  any  Federal  agency 
and  is  over  ten  thousand  square  feet  in  area 
and  any  building  occupied  by  the  Library  of 
CongreBs; 

(6)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(7)  "Administration"  means  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration; 

(8)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health; 

(9)  '"local  education  agency"  means  any 
educational  agency  as  defined  in  section  196 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3381);  and 

(10)  "local  air  pollution  control  agency" 
means  any  city,  county,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernment authority  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  implementing  programs  or  en- 
forcing ordinances  or  laws  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution  in- 
cluding indoor  air  pollution. 

I  INDOOR  AIR  QUAUTY  RESEARCH 

Sec.  S.  (a)  authority.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  in  coordination  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  establish  a  na- 
tional research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program  to  assure  the  quality  of 
air  incloors  and  as  part  of  such  program  shall 
promote  the  coordination  and  acceleration 
of  research,  investigations,  experiments, 
demonetrations,  surveys,  and  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  causes,  sources,  effects,  extent, 
prevention,  detection,  and  correction  of  con- 
tamination of  indoor  air. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
sectiot,  the  Administrator  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriation 
to— 

(A)  collect  and  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic through  publications  and  other  appro- 
priate means,  the  results  of  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  activities  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section; 

(B)  conduct  research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities  and  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
government  entities,  interstate  and  regional 
agencies,  other  public  agencies  and  authori- 
ties, nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations 
and  other  persons  in  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  such  research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities; 

(C)  make  grants  to  the  States  or  to  local 
government  entities,  to  other  public  agen- 
cies and  authorities,  to  nonprofit  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  and  to  other  per- 
sons; 

(D)  enter  into  contracts  or  cooiwrative 
agreements  with  public  agencies  and  au- 
thorities, nonprofit  institutions  and  organi- 
zations, and  other  persons: 

(E)  conduct  studies,  including  epidemiolog- 
ical studies,  of  the  effects  of  indoor  air  con- 
taminfints  or  potential  contaminants  on 
mortt^ity  and  morbidity  and  clinical  and 
laboratory  studies  on  the  immunologic,  bio- 
chemical, physiologrical,  and  toxicological  ef- 
fects including  the  carcinogenic, 
teratogenic,  mutagenic,  cardiovascular,  and 
neurotoxic  effects  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nants or  potential  contaminants: 

(F)  develop  and  disseminate  informational 
documents  on  indoor  air  contaminants  de- 
scribing the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
such  contaminants  in  various  concentra- 
tions: 

(G)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, protocols,  methods,  and  techniques  for 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  correction  of 
indoor  air  contamination  and  work  with  the 
private  sector,  other  governmental  entities. 
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and  schools  and  universities  to  encourage 
the  development  of  innovative  techniques  to 
Improve  Indoor  air  quality; 

(H)  construct  such  facilities  and  staff  and 
equip  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(1)  call  conferences  concerning  the  poten- 
tial or  actual  contamination  of  indoor  air 
giving  opportunity  for  interested  persons  to 
be  heard  and  present  papers  at  such  con- 
ferences; 

(J)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  facili- 
ties and  personnel  of  existing  Federal  sci- 
entific laboratories  and  research  centers;  and 
(K)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  and  an  interest  in  lands, 
plants,  equipment  and*  facilities  and  other 
property  rights,  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation.  If  the  Administrator  expects  or 
intends  that  research  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section will  primarily  affect  worker  safety 
and  health,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  and  the  Director. 

(b)  Program  Requirements.— The  Admin- 
istrator, in  coordination  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct,  as- 
sist, or  facilitate  research,  investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  with  re- 
spect to,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following- 
CD  the  effects  on  human  health  of  contami- 
nants or  combinations  of  contaminants  at 
various  levels  whether  natural  or  anthropo- 
genic including  additive,  cumulative,  and 
synergistic  effects  on  populations  both  with 
and  without  heightened  sensitivity  that  are 
found  or  are  likely  to  be  found  in  Indoor  air; 

(2)  the  exposure  of  persons  to  contami- 
nants that  are  found  in  indoor  air  (including 
exposure  to  such  substances  from  sources 
other  than  indoor  air  contamination  includ- 
ing drinking  water,  diet,  or  other  exposures); 

(3)  the  Identification  of  populations  at  in- 
creased risk  of  illness  from  exposure  to  in- 
door air  contaminants  and  assessment  of  the 
extent  and  characteristics  of  such  exposure; 

(4)  the  exposure  of  persons  to  contami- 
nants in  different  building  classes  or  types, 
and  in  vehicles,  and  assessment  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  particular  contaminants  and  par- 
ticular building  classes  or  types  and  vehi- 
cles; 

(5)  identification  of  building  classes  or 
types  and  design  features  or  characteristics 
which  increase  the  likelihood  of  exposure  to 
indoor  air  contaminants; 

(6)  identification  of  the  sources  of  indoor 
air  contaminants  including  association  of 
contaminants  with  outdoor  sources,  building 
or  vehicle  design,  classes  or  types  of  prod- 
ucts, building  management  practices,  equip- 
ment operation  practices,  building  mate- 
rials, and  related  factors; 

(7)  assessment  of  relationships  between 
contaminant  concentration  levels  in  ambi- 
ent air  and  the  contaminant  concentration 
levels  in  the  indoor  air; 

(8)  development  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  characterizing  and  modeling  indoor  air 
movement  and  flow  within  buildings  or  vehi- 
cles, including  the  transport  and  dispersion 
of  contaminants  in  the  indoor  air; 

(9)  assessment  of  the  fate,  including  deg- 
radation and  transformation,  of  particular 
contaminants  in  indoor  air; 

(10)  development  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  characterize  the  association  of  con- 
taminants, the  levels  of  contaminants,  and 
the  potential  for  contamination  of  new  con- 
struction with  climate,  building  location, 
seasonal  change,  soil  and  geologic  forma- 
tions, and  related  factors; 

(11)  assessment  of  indoor  air  quality  in  fa- 
cilities of  local  education  agencies  and  build- 


ings housing  child  care  facilities  and  devel- 
opment of  measures  and  techniques  for  con- 
trol of  indoor  air  contamination  in  such 
buildings; 

(12)  development  of  protocols,  methods, 
techniques  and  instruments  for  sampling  in- 
door air  to  determine  the  presence  and  level 
of  contaminants  including  sample  collection 
and  the  storage  of  samples  before  analysis 
and  development  of  methods  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  cost  of  analysis; 

(13)  development  of  air  quality  sampling 
methods  and  instruments  which  are  inexpen- 
sive and  easy  to  use  and  may  be  used  by  the 
general  public; 

(14)  development  of  control  technologies, 
building  design  criteria,  and  management 
practices  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  con- 
taminants into  buildings  or  vehicles  (for  ex- 
ample, air  intake  protection,  sealing,  and  re- 
lated measures)  and  to  reduce  the  concentra- 
tions of  contaminants  indoors  (for  example, 
control  of  emissions  from  internal  sources  of 
contamination,  improved  air  exchange  and 
ventilation,  filtration,  and  related  meas- 
ures); 

(15)  development  of  materials  and  products 
which  may  be  used  as  alternatives  to  mate- 
rials or  products  which  are  now  in  use  and 
which  contribute  to  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion; 

(16)  development  of  equipment  and  proc- 
esses for  removal  of  contaminants  from  the 
indoor  air; 

(17)  research,  to  be  carried  out  principally 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing — 

(A)  the  exposure  of  workers  to  indoor  air 
contaminants  Including  assessment  of  re- 
sulting health  effects;  and 

(B)  the  costs  of  declines  in  productivity, 
sick  time  use,  increased  use  of  employer-paid 
health  insurance,  and  worker  compensation 
claims; 

(18)  research,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  purpose  of 
developing — 

(A)  methods  for  assessing  the  potential  for 
radon  contamination  of  new  construction, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  consideration 
of  the  moisture  content  of  soil,  permeability 
of  soil,  and  radon  content  of  soil;  and 

(B)  design  measures  to  avoid  indoor  air 
pollution,  and 

(19)  research,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
for  the  purposes  of— 

(A)  assessing  the  potential  for  indoor  air 
contamination  in  public  and  private  trans- 
portation; and 

(B)  designing  measures  to  avoid  such  in- 
door air  contamination. 

(c)  Technology  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram.—(l)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  or  contracts,  or  pro- 
vide Ilnancial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants,  to  public  agencies  and  authorities, 
nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations,  em- 
ployee advocate  organizations,  local  edu- 
cational institutions,  or  other  persons,  to 
demonstrate  practices,  methods,  tech- 
nologies, or  processes  which  may  be  effective 
in  controlling  sources  or  potential  sources  of 
indoor  air  contamination,  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  indoor  air  contamination,  and  re- 
ducing exposures  to  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  assist  dem- 
onstration activities  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  only  if— 


(A)  such  demonstration  activity  will  serve 
to  demonstrate  a  new  or  signincantly  Im- 
proved practice,  method,  technology  or  proc- 
ess or  tbe  feasibility  and  cost  effectiveneas 
of  an  existing,  but  unproven,  practice,  meth- 
od, technology,  or  process  and  will  not  dupli- 
cate other  Federal,  State,  local,  or  commer- 
cial efforts  to  demonstrate  such  practice, 
method,  technology,  or  process; 

(B)  such  demonstration  activity  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  serves  the 
punmses  of  this  Act; 

(C)  the  demonstration  of  such  practice, 
technology,  or  process  will  comply  with  all 
other  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  human  health,  welfare,  and  the  environ- 
ment; and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement,  such  practice,  method,  tech- 
nology, or  process  would  not  be  adequately 
demonstrated  by  State,  local,  or  private  per- 
sons or  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  by  a  grant,  such  practice, 
method,  technology,  or  process  is  not  likely 
to  receive  adequate  financial  assistance  f^m 
other  sources. 

(3)  The  demonstration  program  established 
by  this  subsection  shall  include  solicitations 
for  demonstration  projects,  selection  of  suit- 
able demonstration  projects  from  among 
those  proposed,  supervision  of  such  dem- 
onstration projects,  evaluation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  demonstration  projects, 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  tbe  ef- 
fectiveness and  feasibility  of  the  practices, 
methods,  technologies  and  processes  which 
are  proven  to  be  effective. 

(4)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
no  less  often  than  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
solicitation  for  proposals  to  demonstrate, 
prototype  or  at  full-scale,  practices,  meth- 
ods, technologies,  and  processes  which  are 
(or  may  be)  effective  in  controlling  sources 
or  potential  sources  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nants. Tbe  solicitation  notice  shall  prescribe 
tbe  information  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
posal, including  technical  and  economic  in- 
formation derived  from  the  applicant's  own 
research  and  development  efforts,  and  other 
Information  sufficient  to  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator to  assess  the  potential  erfectiveness 
and  feasibility  of  tbe  practice,  method,  tech- 
nology, or  process  proposed  to  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

(5)  Any  person  and  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entity  may  submit  an  application 
to  tbe  Administrator  in  response  to  the  so- 
licitations required  by  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
section.  The  application  shall  contain  a  pro- 
posed demonstration  plan  setting  forth  how 
and  when  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require. 

(6)  In  selecting  practices,  methods,  tech- 
nologies or  processes  to  be  demonstrated,  the 
Administrator  shall  fully  review  the  applica- 
tions submitted  and  shall  evaluate  each 
project  according  to  the  following  criteria— 

(A)  the  potential  for  the  proposed  practice, 
method,  technology,  or  process  to  effectively 
control  sources  or  potential  sources  of  con- 
taminants which  present  risks  to  human 
health; 

(B)  tbe  consistency  of  the  proposal  with 
tbe  recommendations  provided  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  8(d); 

(C)  the  capability  of  tbe  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  sujccessfully  com- 
plete the  demonstration  as  described  in  the 
application; 

(D)  tbe  likelihood  that  the  demonstrated 
practice,  method,  technique,  or  process  could 
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be  applied  in  other  locations  and  cir- 
cumstances to  control  sources  or  potential 
sources  of  contaminants,  including:  consider- 
ations of  cost,  effectiveness,  and  techno- 
logical feasibility; 

(E)  the  extent  of  financial  support  from 
other  persons  to  accomplish  the  demonstra- 
tion as  described  in  the  application;  and 

(F)  the  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  the  demonstration  or  otherwise 
make  the  benefits  of  the  practice,  method,  or 
technology  widely  available  to  the  public  in 
a  timely  manner. 

(7)  The  Administrator  shall  select  or  refuse 
to  select  a  project  for  demonstration  under 
this  subsection  in  an  expeditious  manner.  In 
the  case  of  a  refusal  to  select  a  project,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  applicant  of 
the  reasons  for  the  refusal. 

(8)  E^ch  demonstration  project  under  this 
section  shall  be  performed  by  the  applicant, 
or  by  a  person  satisfactory  to  the  applicant, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  shall  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  with  each  applicant  granting  the 
Administrator  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity for  testing  procedures,  quality  control, 
monitoring,  and  other  measurements  nec- 
essary to  determine  and  evaluate  the  results 
of  the  demonstration  project. 

(9)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into  ar- 
rangements, wherever  practicable  and  desir- 
able, to  provide  for  monitoring  testing  pro- 
cedures, quality  control,  and  such  other 
measurements  necessary  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  demonstration  projects  or  facilities 
Intended  to  control  sources  or-  potential 
sources  of  contaminants. 

(10)  Elach  demonstration  project  under  this 
section  shall  be  completed  within  such  time 
as  is  established  in  the  demonstration  plan. 
The  Administrator  may  extend  any  deadline 
established  under  this  subsection  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  applicant  concerned. 

(11)  Total  Federal  funds  for  any  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
I>roject.  In  cases  where  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  research  under  this  section  is 
of  a  basic  nature  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  undertaken,  or  the  applicant  is  a  local 
educational  agency,  the  Administrator  may 
approve  grants  under  this  section  with  a 
matching  requirement  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  this  subsection,  including  full  Federal 
funding. 

(12)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  publish  general  reports  describing  the 
findings  of  demonstration  projects  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  reports  shall 
be  provided  to  the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Infor- 
mation Clearinghouse  provided  for  in  section 
13  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Assessment  of  Schools  and  Child 
Care  Fachjties.— <1)  The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  a  national  assessment  of  the 
seriousness  and  extent  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nation in  buildings  owned  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  child  care  facilities. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
advisory  group  made  up  of  representatives  of 
school  administrators,  teachers,  child  care 
organizations,  parents  and  service  employees 
and  other  Interested  parties,  including  sci- 
entific and  technical  experts  familiar  with 
Indoor  air  pollution  exposures,  effects,  and 
controls,  to  provide  guidance  and  direction 
In  the  development  of  the  national  assess- 
ment. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  a  re- 
port to  Congress  of  the  results  of  the  na- 
tional assessment  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 


report  required  by  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
vide such  recommendations  for  activities  or 
programs  to  reduce  and  avoid  indoor  air  con- 
tamination in  buildings  owned  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  in  child  care  facilities 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  within  twenty-four  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  review- 
ing and  assessing  issues  related  to  chemical 
sensitivity  disorders,  including  multiple 
chemical  sensitivities.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  pursuant  to  subsection 
7(0)  of  this  Act  shall  review  and  comment  on 
the  report  prior  to  submittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(f)  Clarification  of  Authority.— Title  IV 
of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  7401  note)  is  re- 
pealed. 

MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  AND  VENTILATION 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Technology  and  Management 
PRACTICE  Assessment  Bulletins. — (1)  The 
Administrator  shall  publish  bulletins  provld- 
inf  an  assessment  of  technologies  and  man- 
agement practices  for  the  control  and  meas- 
urement of  contaminants  in  the  air  indoors. 

(2)  Bulletins  published  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall,  at  a  minimum- 

CA)  describe  the  control  or  measurement 
technology  or  practice; 

(B)  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the  tech- 
nology or  practice  in  control  or  measure- 
ment of  indoor  air  contaminants  and,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  the  resulting  reduction  in 
risk  to  human  health; 

(C)  assess  the  feasibility  of  application  of 
the  technology  or  practice  in  buildings  of 
different  types,  sizes,  ages,  and  designs; 

(D)  assess  the  cost  of  application  of  the 
technology  or  practice  in  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent types,  sizes,  ages,  and  designs,  includ- 
ing capital  and  operational  costs;  and 

(E)  assess  any  risks  to  human  health  that 
such  technology  or  practice  may  create. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
utilize  a  standard  format  for  presentation  of 
the  technology  and  management  practice  as- 
sessment bulletins.  The  format  shall  be  de- 
signed to  facilitate  assessment  of  tech- 
nologies or  practices  by  interested  parties, 
including  homeowners  and  building  owners 
aad  managers. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  that 
bulletins  published  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  published  on  a  schedule  con- 
sistent with  the  publication  of  health 
advisories  pursuant  to  subsection  7(b)  of  this 
Act  to  the  extent  practicable. 

(5)  In  development  of  bulletins  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide for  public  review  and  shall  consider  pub- 
lic comment  prior  to  publication  of  bul- 
letins. Where  the  technology  or  management 
pmctice  is  expected  to  have  significant  im- 
plications for  worker  safety  or  health,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  Direc- 
tor prior  to  seeking  review  and  comment. 

(6)  Bulletins  published  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  provided  to  the  Indoor 
Ajr  Quality  Information  Clearinghouse  pro- 
vided for  in  section  13  of  this  Act  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  shall  be  made  available 
to  architecture,  design,  and  engineering 
firms  and  building  owners  and  managers  and 
to  organizations  representing  such  parties. 

(b)  Model  Building  Management  Prac- 
tices Training.— (1)  Within  twelve  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  in  consultation  with  the 


Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Administrator,  shall 
develop  an  indoor  air  training  course  provid- 
ing training  in— 

(A)  principles,  methods,  and  techniques  re- 
lated to  ventilation  system  operation  and 
maintenance  including  applicable  ventila- 
tion guidelines  and  standards; 

(B)  maintenance  of  records  concerning  in- 
door air  quality,  including  maintenance  of 
ventilaltion  systems,  complaints  of  indoor  air 
quality,  and  actions  taken  to  address  indoor 
air  quality  problems; 

(C)  health  threats  posed  by  indoor  air  pol- 
lutants, including  a  knowledge  of  health 
advisories  published  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  otfaer  information  concerning  contami- 
nant lavels; 

(D)  identification  of  potential  indoor  air 
pollutant  sources  and  options  for  reducing 
exposures  to  contaminants; 

(E)  Special  measures  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reduce  indoor  air  contaminant  ex- 
posures in  new  buildings  and  in  portions  of 
buildings  which  have  been  renovated  or  sub- 
stantially refurbished  within  the  past  six 
months:  and 

(F)  special  measures  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reduce  exposures  to  contaminants 
associated  with  pesticide  applications,  in- 
stallation of  products,  furnishings,  or  equip- 
ment, und  cleaning  operations. 

(2)  Within  twenty-four  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  shall  provide,  or  contract  for  the 
provision  of,  training  courses  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  sufficient,  at 
a  minirnum,  to  assure  training  on  a  schedule 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph $(f)(2). 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  or  firms 
or  organizations  operating  under  contract 
with  auch  Administrator,  are  authorized  to 
establish  a  fee  for  training  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  Fees  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
to  exoeed  the  amount  necessary  to  defray 
the  co$ts  of  the  training  program. 

(4)  TPhe  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Ocoupational  Safety  and  Health,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall  prepare  a  report  to  Con- 
gress within  forty-eight  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  assessing  the 
training  program  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  making  recommendations  concerning 
the  application  of  training  requirements  to 
classes  and  types  of  buildings  not  covered  by 
this  subsection. 

(c)  Ventilation  Program.— (l)  The  Admin- 
istrator, in  coordination  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  shall  conduct  a  progam  to  analjrze 
the  adequacy  of  existing  ventilation  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  to  protect  the  public  and 
workers  from  indoor  air  contaminants. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall— 

(A)  identify  and  describe  ventilation  stand- 
ards adopted  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  professional  organizations,  including  the 
American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating 
and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers; 

(B)  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  stand- 
ards for  protecting  public  health  and  pro- 
moting worker  productivity; 

(C)  assess  the  costs  of  compliance  with 
such  atandards; 

(D)  determine  the  degree  to  which  such 
standards  are  being  adopted  and  enforced; 

(E)  Identify  the  extent  to  which  buildings 
are  being  operated  in  a  manner  which 
achieves  the  standard;  and 

(F)  assess  the  potential  for  such  standards 
to  complement  controls  over  specific  sources 
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of  contaminants  in  reducing  indoor  air  con- 
tamination. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  thirty-six  months  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  a  report  which  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  ventilation  program  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  concerning— 
(i)  the  establishment  of  ventilation  stand- 
ards which  protect  public  and  worker  health 
and  take  comfort  and  energy  conservation 
goals  into  account;  and 

(11)  ensuring  that  adequate  ventilation 
standards  are  being  adopted  and  that  build- 
ings are  being  operated  in  a  manner  which 
achieves  the  standard. 

INDOOR  AIR  CONTAMINANT  HEALTH  ADVISORIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  List  of  Contaminants.— (1) 
Within  two  hundred  and  forty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  list  of  the  contaminants 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  listed  contami- 
nants) that  may  occur  or  are  known  to  occur 
in  indoor  air  at  levels  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
human  health.  The  list  may  include  com- 
binations or  mixtures  of  contaminants  and 
may  refer  to  such  combinations  or  mixtures 
by  a  common  name. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  and  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  but  not  less  often  than  bi- 
ennially, review  and  revise  such  list  adding 
other  contaminants  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  list  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  include,  at  a  minimum: 
benzene,  biological  contaminants,  carbon 
monoxide,  formaldehyde,  lead,  methylene 
chloride,  nitrogen  oxide,  particulate  matter. 
asbestos,  polycycUc  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
(PAHs),  and  radon. 

(4)  In  development  of  the  list  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  in  revi- 
sion of  such  list  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  ad- 
visory panel  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  and  provide  for  public  review 
and  shall  consider  public  comment  prior  to 
issuance  of  a  final  list. 

(5)  The  listing  of  contaminants  under  this 
subsection  is  not  an  aigency  rulemaking.  In 
considering  objections  raised  in  any  judicial 
or  related  action,  the  Administrator's  deci- 
sion to  list  a  particular  contaminant  shall  be 
upheld  unless  the  objecting  party  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  decision  was  arbitrary  or 
capricious  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  list  of  contaminants  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  indicate  that  those 
contaminants  not  listed  are  safe  for  human 
exposure  or  without  adverse  health  effect. 

(6)  Upon  application  of  the  Governor  of  a 
State  showing  that  a  contaminant  or  poten- 
tial contaminant  in  the  indoor  air  which  is 
not  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  human  health  as  a 
result  of  its  presence  in  the  indoor  air,  the 
Administrator  shall,  within  ninety  days,  re- 
vise the  list  established  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  to  Include  such  contaminant 
or  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  rea- 
sons for  not  making  such  a  revision. 

(b)  Contaminant  Health  advisories.— (l) 
The  Administrator  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  panel,  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  and  after  provid- 
ing for  public  review  and  comment  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6),  publish  advisory  materials 
addressing  the  adverse  human  health  effects 
of  listed  contaminants. 


(2)  Such  advisory  materials  shall,  at  a  min- 
imum, describe — 

(A)  the  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  properties  of  the  contaminant; 

(B)  the  Eidverse  human  health  effects  of  the 
contaminant  in  various  Indoor  environments 
and  in  various  concentrations; 

(C)  an  analysis  of  the  risk  posed  by  the 
contaminant  to  human  health  at  the  full 
range  of  concentration  levels.  Including  risk 
to  subpopulations  which  may  be  especially 
sensitive  to  exposure  to  the  contaminant; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  contam.inant, 
or  a  mixture  of  contaminants,  is  associated 
with  a  particular  substance  or  material  and 
emissions  rates  which  are  expected  to  result 
in  varying  levels  of  contaminant  concentra- 
tion in  indoor  air; 

(E)  any  Technology  and  Management  Prac- 
tice Assessment  Bulletin  which  is  applicable 
to  the  contaminant  and  any  actions  which 
are  identified  for  the  contaminant  in  the  Na- 
tional Indoor  Air  Quality  Response  Plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

(F)  any  indoor  air  contaminant  standards 
or  related  action  levels  which  are  in  effect 
under  any  authority  of  a  Federal  statute  or 
regulation,  the  authority  of  State  statutes 
or  regulations,  the  authority  of  any  local 
government,  or  the  authority  of  another 
country,  including  standards  or  action  levels 
suggested  by  appropriate  international  orga- 
nizations. 

(2)  Health  advisories  published  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  in  no  way  limit  or  restrict 
the  application  of  requirements  or  standards 
established  under  any  other  Federal  statute. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
utilize  a  standard  format  of  presentation  of 
indoor  air  contaminant  health  advisories. 
The  format  shall  be  designed  to  facilitate 
public  understanding  of  the  range  of  risks  of 
exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  and 
shall  include  a  summary  of  the  research  and 
Information  concerning  the  contaminant 
which  is  understandable  to  public  health  pro- 
fessionals and  to  those  who  lack  training  in 
toxicology. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  health 
advisories  for  listed  contaminants  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  At  a  minimum,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  not  less  than  six 
advisories  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  pub- 
lish an  additional  six  advisories  within  thir- 
ty-six months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  Health  advisories  shall  be  based  on  the 
most  current  available  scientific  and  related 
findings  or  information  and  shall  be  re- 
viewed, revised,  and  republished  to  reflect 
new  scientific  and  related  findings  or  infor- 
mation on  a  periodic  basis  but  not  less  fi-e- 
quently  than  every  five  years. 

(6)  In  development  and  revision  of  health 
advisories  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  for  public  re- 
view and  comment,  including  provision  of 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  intent 
to  publish  a  health  advisory  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  publication,  and  shall 
consider  public  comment  prior  to  issuance  of 
an  advisory. 

(c)  ADVISORY  Panel.— The  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity and  Total  Human  Exposure  Committee  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Science  Advisory  Board  shall  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  listing  of  contaminants,  the  con- 
taminants for  which  advisories  should  be 
published,  the  order  in  which  advisories 
should  be  published,  the  content,  quality, 
and  format  of  advisory  documents,  and  the 


revision  of  such  documents.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  that  a  repreaentative  of 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Diseue 
Registry,  the  Department  of  Energy  Office  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Research,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  and  the  National  Institute  for  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Sciences  shall  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Panel  as  ex 
officio  members. 

NATIONAL  INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY  RESPONSE  PLAN 

SEC.  8.  (a)  AUTHORITY.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  in  coordination  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  develop  and  pub- 
lish a  national  Indoor  air  quality  response 
plan. 

(2)  The  response  plan  shall  provide  for  Im- 
plementation of  a  range  of  response  actions 
identified  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  which 
will  result  in  the  reduction  of  human  expo- 
sure to  indoor  air  contaminants  listed  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(a)  of  this  Act  and  attain- 
ment, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  of  In- 
door air  contaminant  levels  which  are  pro- 
tective of  human  health. 

(b)  EXISTING  AUTHORTTY.- The  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  Include  in  the 
plans  provided  for  in  subeection  (a)  of  this 
section  a  description  of  specific  response  ac- 
tions to  be  implemented  based  on  exlstinr 
statutory  authorities  provided  in— 

(1)  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et 
seq.); 

(2)  the  Toxic  SubeUnces  Control  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  201  etseq.); 

(3)  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.); 

(4)  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300  et  seq.); 

(5)  the  authorities  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission; 

(6)  the  authorities  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health;  and 

(7)  other  regulatory  and  related  authorities 
provided  under  any  other  Federal  statute.  In 
implementation  of  response  actions  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subeection  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  shall  consult  with  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  employees  with  respect  to  States  where 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration lacks  jurisdiction  over  State  and 
local  employees. 

(c)  Supporting  AcmoNS.— The  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  include  in  the 
plans  provided  for  in  subeection  (a)  of  this 
section  a  description  of  speciflc  su]nx>rtlng 
actions  Including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  programs  to  disseminate  technical  in- 
formation to  public  health,  design,  and  con- 
struction professionals  concerning  the  risks 
of  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  and 
methods  and  programs  for  reducing  expo- 
sures to  such  contaminants; 

(2)  development  of  guidance  documents  ad- 
dressing individual  contaminants,  groups  of 
contaminants,  sources  of  contaminants,  or 
types  of  buildings  or  structures  and  provid- 
ing information  on  measures  to  reduce  exix>- 
sure  to  contaminants  including— 

(A)  the  estimated  coet  of  such  measures; 

(B)  the  technologic  feasibility  of  such 
measures;  and 

(C)  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  such 
measures. 

(3)  education  programs  for  the  general  pub- 
lic concerning  the  health  threats  poeed  by 
indoor  air  contaminants  and  apjvoprlate  In- 
dividual response  actions; 
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(4)  technical  assistance  Including  deslgm 
and  Implementation  of  training:  seminars  for 
State  and  local  offlclals.  private  and  profes- 
sional firms,  and  labor  orgranizatlons  dealing 
with  Indoor  air  pollution  and  addressing  top- 
ics such  as  monitoring,  analysis,  mitigation. 
building  management  practices,  ventilation, 
health  effects,  public  information  and  pro- 
gram design; 

(5)  development  of  model  building  codes. 
including  ventilation  rates,  for  various  types 
of  buildings  designed  to  reduce  levels  of  in- 
door air  contaminants; 

(6)  identification  of  contaminants,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  contamination  for  which  im- 
mediate action  to  protect  public  and  worker 
health  is  necessary  and  appropriate  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  actions  needed; 

(7)  identification  of  contaminants,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  contamination,  where  regu- 
latory or  statutory  authority  is  not  adequate 
to  address  an  identified  contaminant  or  cir- 
cumstance of  contamination  and  rec- 
ommendation of  legislation  to  provide  need- 
ed authority: 

(8)  Identification  of  contaminants,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  contamination,  where  contin- 
ued reduction  of  contamination  requires  de- 
velopment of  technology  or  technological 
mechanisms;  and 

(9)  Identification  of  remedies  to  'sick 
building  syndrome".  Including  proper  design 
and  maintenance  of  ventilation  systems. 
building  construction  and  remodeling  prac- 
tices, and  safe  practices  for  the  application 
of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  disinfectants. 
and  a  standardized  protocol  for  investigating 
and  solving  indoor  air  quality  problems  in 
sick  buildings. 

(d)  Contents  of  Plan.— In  describing  spe- 
cific actions  to  be  taken  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator, 
in  coordination  with  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  shall— 

(1)  Identify  the  health  effects,  and  any  con- 
taminant or  contaminants  thought  to  cause 
health  effects  to  be  addressed  by  a  particular 
action  and  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the 
relative  contribution  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nation from  all  sources  of  contamination; 

(2)  identify  the  statutory  basis  for  the  ac- 
tion; 

(3)  Identify  the  schedule  and  process  for 
Implementation  of  the  action; 

(4)  Identify  the  Federal  agency  with  juris- 
diction for  the  specific  action  which  will  im- 
plement the  action;  and 

(5)  Identify  the  financial  resources  needed 
to  Implement  the  specific  action  and  the 
source  of  these  resources. 

(e)  Schedule.— Response  plans  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  twenty-four  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  biennially  thereafter. 

(O  Review.— (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  public  review  and  comment  on 
the  response  plan  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion. Including  provision  of  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
submission  to  the  Congress.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  Include  in  the  response  plan  a 
summary  of  public  comments. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  the 
review  and  connment  on  the  response  plan  by 
the  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality  provided 
for  under  section  12  of  this  Act. 

(g)  ASSESSMENT  OF  MONrTORINO   AND   MlTl- 

OATiON  Services.- The  Administrator  shall 
'  include  in  the  first  plan  published  pursuant 
to  this  section  an  assessment  of  Indoor  air 
monitoring  and  mitlgration  services  provided 
by  private  firms  and  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  range  of  such  services,  the  reli- 


ability and  accuracy  of  such  services,  and 
tha  relative  costs  of  such  services.  The  as- 
sessment required  by  this  subsection  shall 
include  a  review  and  analysis  of  options  for 
oversight  of  indoor  air  monitoring  and  miti- 
gation firms  and  organizations,  including 
registration,  licensing,  and  certification  of 
suoh  firms  and  organizations  and  options  for 
imposing  a  user  fee  on  such  firms  and  organi- 
zaCions. 

FEDERAL  BUILDING  RESPONSE  PLAN  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

3ec.  9.  (a)  Althority.— The  Administrator 
an«  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
icee  Administration  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  to  respond  to  and  reduce  in- 
door air  contamination  in  Federal  buildings 
and  to  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing  in- 
door air  contamination  in  new  Federal  build- 
ings. 

(b)  Federal  Building  Response  F>lan. — (1) 
TlK  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Director,  and  affected  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  shall  prepare  response 
plans  addressing  indoor  air  quality  in  Fed- 
eral buildings.  The  plans  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  be  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  response  plans  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  response  plan  shall  provide  for  im- 
pljmentation  of  a  range  of  response  actions 
which  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  human 
exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  listed 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  this  Act,  and  at- 
tainment, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
of  indoor  air  contaminant  concentration  lev- 
els which  are  protective  of  public  and  worker 
health. 

(3)  Federal  building  response  plans  pro- 
viied  for  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  include — 

(A)  a  list  of  all  Federal  buildings; 

<B)  a  description  and  schedule  of  general 
response  actions  including  general  building 
management  practices,  product  purchase 
guidelines,  air  quality  problem  identification 
practices  and  methods,  personnel  training 
programs,  and  other  actions  to  be  Imple- 
mented to  reduce  exposures  to  indoor  air 
contaminants  in  those  buildings  listed  in 
paragraph  (A); 

(C)  a  list  of  individual  Federal  buildings 
listed  in  paragraph  (A)  for  which  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  indoor  air  contamination 
or  related  employee  health  effects  to  war- 
rant assessment  of  the  building  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  this  Act  and  a  schedule  for  de- 
velopment and  submittal  of  building  assess- 
ment proposals  pursuant  to  subsection  14(d) 
of  this  Act; 

(D)  a  description  and  schedule  of  specific 
response  actions  to  be  implemented  in  each 
specific  building  identified  in  paragraph  (C) 
and  assessed  pursuant  to  section  14  of  this 
Act; 

(E)  an  identification  of  the  Federal  agency 
rosponsible  for  funding  and  implementation 
of  each  response  action  identified  in  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (D);  and 

(F)  an  identification  of  the  estimated  costs 
of  each  resjxjnse  action  identified  in  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (D)  and  the  source  of  these  re- 
sources. 

(4)  The  response  plan  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  shall  address  each  Federal  build- 
ing identified  in  paragraph  3<A),  except  that 
specific  buildings  may  be  exempted  from 
coverage  under  this  subsection.  Such  build- 
ings may  be  exempted  on  the  grounds  of— 

(A)  national  security; 


(B)  atticipeted  demolition  or  termination 
of  Federal  ownership  within  three  years;  and 

(C)  specialized  use  of  a  building  which  pre- 
cludes necessary  actions  to  reduce  Indoor  air 
contamination. 

(5)  THe  plan  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  b#  submitted  to  Congress  within  twen- 
ty-four months  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
biennially  thereafter. 

(6)  THe  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Ailminlstratlon  shall  provide  for  public 
review  and  comment  on  the  response  plan 
provided  for  in  this  section,  including  provi- 
sion of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
less  than  three  months  prior  to  submission 
to  the  Congress. 

(7)  The  response  plan  shall  include  a  sum- 
mary of  public  comments.  The  Council  on  In- 
door Air  Quality,  provided  for  under  section 
12  of  this  Act,  shall  review  and  comment  on 
the  plaji. 

(c)  IMDOOR  AIR  Quality  Reserve.— (l)  The 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  reserve  0.5  per  centum  of 
any  funds  used  for  construction  of  new  Fed- 
eral buildings  for  design  and  construction  of 
measures  to  reduce  indoor  air  contaminant 
concentrations  within  such  buildings. 

(2)  Mieasures  which  may  be  funded  with  the 
reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

(A)  development  and  implementation  of 
general  design  principles  intended  to  avoid 
or  prevent  contamination  of  indoor  air; 

(B)  design  and  construction  of  improved 
ventilation  techniques  or  equipment; 

(C)  ievelopment  and  Implementation  of 
product,  purchasing  guidelines; 

(D)  design  and  construction  of  contami- 
nant detection  and  response  systems; 

(E)  development  of  building  management 
guidelines  and  practices;  and 

(F)  training  in  building  and  systems  oper- 
ations for  building  management  and  mainte- 
nance personnel. 

(3)  Upon  completion  of  construction  of 
each  Federal  building  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  file  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, with  the  Clearinghouse  estab- 
lished under  section  13  of  this  Act.  and  with 
the  Council  established  under  section  12  of 
this  Act.  a  report  describing  the  uses  made 
of  the  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection. 
Such  report  shall  be  in  sufficient  detail  to 
provide  design  and  construction  profes- 
sional! with  models  and  general  plans  of  var- 
ious indoor  air  contaminant  reduction  meas- 
ures adequate  to  assess  the  appropriateness 
of  suoh  measures  for  application  in  other 
buildings. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator,  may  exempt  a  planned 
Federal  building  from  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  he  finds  that  such  exemp- 
tion is  required  on  the  grounds  of  national 
security  or  that  the  intended  use  of  the 
building  is  not  compatible  with  the  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

(d)  New  EPA  Building.— Any  new  building 
constructed  for  use  by  the  Environmental 
Protettion  Agency  as  headquarters  shall  be 
designed,  constructed,  maintained,  and  oper- 
ated M  a  model  to  demonstrate  principles 
and  practices  for  protection  of  indoor  air 
quality. 

(e)  Building  Comments.— (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
and  the  Director,  shall  provide,  by  regula- 
tion, a  method  and  format  for  filing  and  re- 
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sponding to  comments  and  complaints  con- 
cerning Indoor  air  quality  in  Federal  build- 
ings by  workers  In  such  buildings  and  by  the 
public.  The  procedure  for  filing  and  respond- 
ing to  worker  complaints  shall  supplement 
and  not  diminish  or  supplant  existing  prac- 
tices or  procedures  established  under  the  Oc- 
cui>ational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  execu- 
tive orders  pertaining  to  health  and  safety 
for  Federal  employees. 

(2)  A  listing  of  each  such  filing  and  an 
analysis  of  such  fllingrs  shall  be  Included  in 
each  response  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Such  listing  shall  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  Individuals  making  filings 
under  this  section.  Such  listing  shall  pre- 
serve the  confidentiality  of  the  individuals 
making  fllingrs  under  this  section. 

(3)  Regulations  Implementing  this  sub- 
section shall  be  promulgated  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  but  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Building  Ventilation  and  Management 
Training.— <1)  Within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
designate,  or  require  that  a  lessee  designate, 
an  Indoor  Air  Quality  Coordinator  for  each 
Federal  building  which  is  owned  or  leased  by 
the  General  Services  Administration.  An  In- 
door Air  Quality  Coordinator  shall  not  serve 
more  than  one  building. 

(2)  Within  forty-eight  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  Indoor  Air 
Quality  Coordinator  shall  complete  the  in- 
door air  training  course  operated  pursuant 
to  section  6(b)  of  this  Act.  After  thirty-six 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  each  newly  designated  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity Coordinator  shall  complete  the  indoor  air 
training  course  within  twelve  months  of  des- 
ignation. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  finds 
that  a  lessee  has  failed  to  designate  and 
train  an  Indoor  Air  Quality  Coordinator  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  reestablish  a  lease  for 
such  building. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  INDOOK  AIR  QUAUTY 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Management  and  assessment 
Strategy  Demonstration.— (D  The  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  may  apply  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  a  grant  to  support  demonstration 
of  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
management  strategy  and  assessment  with 
respect  to  indoor  air  quality  within  such 
State. 

(2)  State  indoor  air  quality  management 
strategies  shall— 

(A)  Identify  a  lead  agency  and  provide  an 
institutional  framework  for  protection  of  in- 
door air  quality; 

(B)  identify  and  describe  existing  pro- 
errams,  controls  or  related  activities  con- 
cerning Indoor  air  quality  within  State  agen- 
cies Including  regulations,  educational  pro- 
grams, assessment  programs,  or  other  activi- 
ties; 

(C)  identify  and  describe  existing  pro- 
grams, controls,  or  related  activities  con- 
cerning Indoor  air  quality  of  local  and  other 
sub-State  agencies  and  assure  coordination 
among  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  indoor  air  quality  activities  in  the 
State;  and 

(D)  assure  coordination  of  indoor  air  qual- 
ity programs  with  ambient  air  quality  pro- 
grams and  related  activities. 

(3)  State  Indoor  air  quality  assessment  pro- 
grams shall— 


(A)  identify  indoor  air  contaminants  of 
concern  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  as- 
sess the  seriousness  and  the  extent  of  indoor 
air  contamination  by  contaminants  listed  in 
section  7(a)  of  this  Act; 

(B)  identify  the  classes  or  types  of  build- 
ings or  other  indoor  environments  in  which 
Indoor  air  contaminants  pose  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  human  health; 

(C)  if  applicable,  identify  geographic  areas 
In  the  State  where  there  is  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood of  indoor  air  contamination  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  contaminants  in  the 
ambient  air  or  the  existence  of  sources  of  a 
contaminant; 

(D)  identify  methods  and  procedures  for  in- 
door air  contaminant  assessment  and  mon- 
itoring; 

(E)  provide  for  periodic  assessments  of  in- 
door air  quality  and  identification  of  indoor 
air  quality  changes  and  trends:  and 

(F)  establish  methods  to  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  indoor  air  contamination  to 
the  public  and  to  educate  the  public  and  in- 
terested groups,  including  building  owners 
and  design  and  engineering  professionals, 
about  Indoor  air  contamination. 

(4)  As  part  of  a  management  strategy  and 
assessment  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
applicant  may  develop  contaminant  action 
levels,  guidance,  or  standards  and  may  draw 
on  health  advisories  developed  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  this  Act. 

(5)  States  which  are  selected  to  dem- 
onstrate the  development  of  management 
and  assessment  strategies  shall  provide  a 
management  strategy  and  assessment  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  to  the  Adminis- 
trator within  thirty-six  months  of  selection 
and  shall  certify  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  strategy  and  assessment  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(6)  States  shall  provide  for  public  review 
and  comment  on  the  management  strategy 
and  assessment  prior  to  submission  of  such 
strategy  and  assessment  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(b)  Response  Programs.— (1)  A  Governor 
of  a  State  or  the  executive  officer  of  a  local 
air  pollution  control  agency  may  apply  to 
the  Administrator  for  grant  assistance  to  de- 
velop a  response  program  designed  to  reduce 
human  exposure  to  an  indoor  air  contami- 
nant or  contaminants  in  the  State,  or  in  a 
specific  class  or  type  of  building  in  that 
State,  or  in  a  specific  geographic  area  of  that 
State. 

(2)  A  response  program  shall — 

(A)  address  a  contaminant  or  contami- 
nants listed  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act; 

(B)  identify  existing  data  and  information 
concerning  the  contaminant  or  contami- 
nants to  be  addressed,  the  class  or  type  of 
building  to  be  addressed,  and  the  specific  ge- 
ographic area  to  be  addressed; 

(C)  describe  and  schedule  the  specific  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  reduce  human  exposure 
to  the  identified  contaminant  or  contami- 
nants Including  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  ventilation  standards: 

(D)  identify  the  State  or  local  agency  or 
public  organization  which  will  implement 
the  response  actions; 

(E)  identify  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
financial  resources  to  be  used  to  Implement 
the  response  program;  and 

(F)  provide  for  the  assessment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  response  program. 

(3)  As  part  of  a  response  program  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  an  applicant  may  develop 
contaminant  action  levels,  guidance,  or 
standards  based  on  health  advisories  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 


(4)  As  part  of  a  response  program  puTBUAnt 
to  this  subsection,  an  applicant  may  develop 
a  standard  establishing  a  ventilation  rate  or 
rates  for  a  class  or  classes  of  buildings  In- 
cluding development  assessment  and  compli- 
ance programs  needed  to  Implement  the 
standard. 

(5)  As  part  of  the  response  program  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  an  applicant  may  de- 
velop a  response  plan  addressing  indoor  air 
quality  In  State  and  local  government  build- 
ings. Such  plans  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  be  consistent  with  response 
plans  developed  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Grant  Management.— <1)  Grants  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  less  than  S75,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(2)  In  selecting  States  for  demonstration 
and  implementation  of  management  strate- 
gies and  assessments  under  subsection  (a)Cl) 
the  Administrator  shall  consider- 

(A)  the  previous  experience  of  the  State  In 
addressing  indoor  air  quality  Issues: 

(B)  the  seriousness  of  the  indoor  air  qual- 
ity issues  identified  by  the  State:  and 

(C)  the  potential  for  demonstration  of  In- 
novative management  or  assessment  meas- 
ures which  may  be  of  use  to  other  States. 

(3)  In  selecting  States  for  demonstration  of 
management  strategies  and  assessments 
under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Administrator 
shall  focus  resources  to  assure  that  sufD- 
cient  funds  are  available  to  selected  States 
to  provide  for  the  develo|Hnent  of  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  management  strat- 
egies and  assessments  in  each  selected  State 
and  to  adequately  demonstrate  implementa- 
tion of  such  strategries  and  assessments. 

(4)  Grants  under  subsection  (bXl)  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  SSO.OOO  per  fiscal 
year  and  shall  be  available  to  the  State  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

(5)  In  selecting  response  programs  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (b)  for  grant  assist- 
ance, the  Administrator  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  potential  for  the  response  program 
to  bring  about  reductions  in  Indoor  air  con- 
taminant levels: 

(B)  the  contaminants  to  be  addressed,  giv- 
ing priority  to  contaminants  for  which 
health  advisories  have  been  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  7  of  this  Act; 

(C)  the  type  of  building  to  be  addreased, 
giving  priority  to  building  types  in  which 
substantial  human  exposures  to  indoor  air 
contaminants  occur; 

(D)  the  potential  for  development  of  Inno- 
vative response  measures  or  methods  which 
may  be  of  use  to  other  States  or  local  air 
pollution  control  agencies:  s.nd 

(E)  the  State  indoor  air  quality  manag»- 
ment  strategy  and  assessment,  giving  prior- 
ity to  States  with  complete  Indoor  air  man- 
agement strategies  and  assessments. 

(6)  The  Federal  share  of  grants  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  incurred  in 
demonstration  and  implementation  of  such 
activities  and  shall  be  made  on  the  condition 
that  the  non-Federal  share  is  provided  firom 
non-Federal  funds. 

(7)  Funds  granted  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  in  which  obligated  and  for 
the  next  following  fiscal  year. 

(8)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  or  local  air 
pollution  control  agency  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  received  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  agency  satisfactorily  Implemented 
such  grant  activities  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year. 
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(9)  States  and  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies shall  provide  such  information  in  appli- 
cations for  grant  assistance  and  pertaining: 
to  errant  funded  activities  as  the  Adminis- 
trator requires. 

OFFICE  OF  INDOOR  AIR  QUALTTY 

SBC.  11.  (a)  E8TABU8HMENT.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  an  Office  of  Indoor  Air 
Quality  within  the  OfHce  of  Air  and  Radi- 
ation at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(b)  Responsibilities.— The  Office  of  Indoor 
Air  Quality  shall— 

(1)  list  Indoor  air  contaminants  and  de- 
velop health  advisories  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  develop  national  indoor  air  quality  re- 
sponse plans  as  provided  for  in  section  8  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  manage  Federal  grant  assistance  pro- 
vided to  air  pollution  control  agencies  under 
section  10  of  this  Act; 

(4)  assure  the  coordination  of  Federal  stat- 
utes and  programs  administered  by  the 
Agency  relating  to  indoor  air  quality  and  re- 
duce duplication  or  inconsistencies  among 
these  programs: 

(5)  work  with  other  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  to  as- 
sure the  effective  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  Indoor  air  quality;  and 

(6)  work  with  public  Interest  groups,  labor 
organizations,  and  the  private  sector  in  de- 
velopment of  information  related  to  indoor 
air  quality  including  the  health  threats  of 
human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants. 
the  development  of  technologies  and  meth- 
ods to  control  such  contaminants,  and  the 
development  of  programs  to  reduce  contami- 
nant concentrations. 

COUNCIL  ON  INDOOR  AIR  QUALrTY 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Authority.— There  is  estab- 
lished a  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality. 

(b)  Responsibilities.— The  Council  on  In- 
door Air  Quality  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  full  and  effective  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  agency  activities  relating 
to  Indoor  air  quality; 

(2)  provide  a  forum  for  resolution  of  con- 
flicta  or  inconsistencies  in  policies  or  pro- 
grams related  to  indoor  air  quality: 

(3)  review  and  comment  on  the  national  in- 
door air  response  program  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  of  this  Act  and  the  Federal 
Building  Response  Plan  developed  pursuant 
to  section  9<b);  and 

(4)  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  pursuant 
to  subeection  (d)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Organization.— <1)  The  Council  on  In- 
door Air  Quality  shall  include  senior  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies  Involved  in 
Indoor  air  quality  programs  including— 

(A)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

(B)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration; 

(C)  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health: 

(D)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

(E)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

(F)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

(G)  the  Department  of  Transportation: 

(H)  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
Bion;  and 

(1)  the  General  Services  Administration. 

(2)  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  chair  the  Council  in  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act.  In  each  subse- 
quent year,  members  of  the  Council  shall  se- 
lect the  chair  for  that  year. 


(8)  The  Council  shall  be  served  by  a  staff  to 
inolude  an  Executive  Director  and  not  less 
than  three  full-time  equivalent  employees. 

(fl)  Report  to  Congress. — (l)  The  Council 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  eight- 
een months  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  a  report  which  shall- 

(A)  describe  and  assess  the  seriousness,  ex- 
teat,  and  characteristics  of  indoor  air  con- 
tamination throughout  the  country: 

(B)  summarize  the  major  research  issues 
concerning  the  protection  of  Indoor  air  qual- 
ity, describe  the  research  accomplishments 
of  Federal  agencies  over  the  previous  two 
years,  and  provide  an  agenda  of  indoor  air 
quality  research  for  individual  Federal  agen- 
das over  a  three-year  i)erlod; 

(C)  summarize  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act  over  the  previous  year,  including 
publication  of  health  advisories,  implemen- 
tation of  national  and  Federal  building  re- 
sponse plans,  and  assistance  to  States; 

(D)  provide  a  general  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  conducted  by  Federal  agencies 
to  address  indoor  air  quality  problems  over 
the  following  three-year  period;  and 

(E)  make  recommendations  for  any  actions 
needed  to  assure  the  quality  of  indoor  air,  in- 
cluding recommendations  relating  to  insti- 
tutional structures,  funding,  and  legislation. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  provide  for  public  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  report  required  by 
this  subsection. 

indoor  air  quality  information 
clearinghouse 

Sec.  13.  (1)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  a  national  in- 
door air  quality  clearinghouse  to  be  used  to 
disseminate  indoor  air  quality  information 
to  other  Federal  agencies.  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals. 

(2)  The  clearinghouse  shall  be  a  repository 
for  reliable  indoor  air  quality  related  infor- 
mation to  be  collected  from  and  made  avail- 
able to  government  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals.  At  a  minimum, 
the  clearinghouse  established  by  this  section 
shall  make  available  reports,  programs,  and 
materials  developed  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  clearinghouse  shall  operate  a  toll- 
free  "hotline"  on  indoor  air  quality  which 
shall  be  available  to  provide  to  the  public 
general  information  about  indoor  air  quality 
and  general  guidance  concerning  response  to 
indoor  air  quality  contamination  problems. 

(4)  The  Administrator  may  provide  for  the 
deeign.  development,  and  implementation  of 
the  clearinghouse  through  a  contractual 
agreement  with  a  nonprofit  organization. 

building  as.sessment  demonstration 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Authority.— (1)  The  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  Implement  a  Building  Assess- 
ment Demonstration  Program  to  support  de- 
velopment of  methods,  techniques,  and  pro- 
tocols for  assessment  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nation in  nonresidential,  nonindustrial 
buildings  and  to  provide  assistance  and  guid- 
ance to  building  owners  and  occupants  on 
measures  to  reduce  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion. 

(2)  In  implementation  of  this  section,  the 
Director  shall  have  the  authority  to  conduct 
on-site  assessments  of  individual  buildings, 
including  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
buildings. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  in  any  way 
limit  or  constrain  existing  authorities  pursu- 
ant to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  661). 


(b)  Assessment  Elements.— Assessments 
of  individual  buildings  conducted  pursuant 
to  thlB  section  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
provide — 

(A)  ah  identification  of  suspected  contami- 
nants ID  the  air  in  the  building  and  the  level 
of  such  contaminants: 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  sources 
of  contaminants  in  the  air  in  the  building; 

(C)  a  review  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
health  concerns  and  symptoms  identified  by 
buildiner  occui>ants; 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  associa- 
tion of  indoor  air  contaminants  with  the 
health  and  related  concerns  of  building  occu- 
pants Including  assessment  of  occupational 
and  environmental  factors  which  may  relate 
to  the  health  concerns; 

(E)  identification  of  appropriate  measures 
to  control  contaminants  in  the  air  in  the 
building,  to  reduce  the  concentration  levels 
of  contaminants,  and  to  reduce  exposure  to 
contaminants:  and 

(F)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
sponse measures  in  control  and  reduction  of 
contaminants  and  contaminant  levels,  the 
change  in  occupant  health  concerns  and 
symptoms,  the  approximate  costs  of  such 
measutes,  and  any  additional  response  meas- 
ures which  may  reduce  occupant's  health 
concerns. 

(c)  assessment  Reports.— (1)  The  Director 
shall  prepare — 

(A)  a  preliminary  report  of  each  building 
assessment  which  shall  document  findings 
concerning  assessment  elements  (A)  through 
(E)  of  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  a  final  report  which  shall  provide  an 
overall  summary  of  the  building  assessment 
including  information  on  the  effectiveness 
and  cost  of  response  measures,  and  the  po- 
tential for  application  of  response  measures 
to  other  buildings. 

(2)  Preliminary  assessment  reports  shall  be 
prepared  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  selection  of  a  building 
for  assessment.  Final  assessment  reports 
shall  be  prepared  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  completion  of  the  pre- 
liminary report. 

(3)  Preliminary  and  final  reports  shall  be 
made  available  to  building  owners,  occu- 
pants, and  the  authorized  representatives  of 
occupants. 

(d)  Building  Assessment  Proposal.— (1) 
The  Director  shall  consider  individual  build- 
ings for  assessment  under  this  section  in  re- 
sponse to  a  proposal  identifying  the  building 
and  the  building  owner  and  providing  pre- 
liminary, background  information  about  the 
nature  of  the  indoor  air  contamination,  pre- 
vious responses  to  air  contamination  prob- 
lems, and  the  characteristics,  occupancy, 
and  uses  of  the  building. 

(2)  Building  assessment  proposals  may  be 
submitted  by  a  building  owner  or  occupants 
or  the  authorized  representatives  of  building 
occupants,  including  the  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  employees  working  in  a 
builditg. 

(e)  Building  assessment  Selection.— (l) 
In  selection  of  buildings  to  be  assessed  under 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  apparent 
indoor  air  contamination  and  human  health 
effects  of  such  contamination; 

(B)  the  proposal  for  a  building  assessment 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
sectiop; 

(C)  the  views  and  comments  of  the  building 
owner*; 

(D)  the  potential  for  the  building  assess- 
ment to  expand  knowledge  of  building  as- 
sessment methods  including  identification  of 
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contaminants,  assessment  of  sources,  and  de- 
velopment of  response  measures;  and 

(E)  the  listing  of  a  building  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (C)  of  section  9(b)(3). 

(2)  The  Director  shall  provide  a  prelimi- 
nary response  and  review  of  building  assess- 
ment proposals  to  applicants  and  the  appli- 
cable building  owner  within  sixty  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  a  proposal  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, shall  provide  a  final  decision  con- 
cerning selection  of  a  proposal  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  submittal. 

(f)  Building  assessment  Support.— (l)  The 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
private  Individuals,  firms,  State  and  local 
governments,  or  academic  institutions  for 
services  and  related  assistance  in  conduct  of 
assessments  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the 
assignment  of  Federal  employees  to  a  spe- 
cific building  assessment  project  for  periods 
of  up  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

(g)  Summary  Report.— (1)  The  Director 
shall  provide,  on  an  annual  basis,  a  report  on 
the  Implementation  of  this  section  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  I*rotec- 
tion  Agency  and  to  the  Council  on  Indoor  Air 
Quality  established  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Director  shall,  from  time  to  time 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
publish  general  reports  containing  mate- 
rials, information,  and  general  conclusions 
concerning  assessments  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Such  reports  may  address 
concerns  related  to  remediation  of  indoor  air 
contamination  problems,  assessment  of 
health  related  concerns,  and  prevention  of 
such  problems  through  improved  design,  ma- 
terials and  product  specifications,  and  man- 
agement practices. 

(3)  Reports  prepared  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  provided  to  the  Indoor  Air  Quality 
Information  Clearinghouse  provided  for  in 
section  13  of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  reports  shall  be  made  available 
to  architectural,  design  and  engineering 
firms  and  to  organizations  representing  such 
firms. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  15.  (a)  GENERAL  Authority.— Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed,  interpreted, 
or  applied  to  preempt,  displace,  or  supplant 
any  other  State  or  Federal  law.  whether 
statutory  or  common  or  any  local  ordinance. 

(b)  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.— In 
exercising  any  authority  under  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  not.  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)(1)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  653(b)(1)),  be 
deemed  to  be  exercising  statutory  authority 
to  prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

authorizations 

Sec.  16.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  sections  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  Act  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996.  Of  such  sums 
appropriated,  one  quarter  shall  be  reserved 
for  Implementation  of  section  7  of  this  Act 
and  one  quarter  shall  be  reserved  for  imple- 
mentation of  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  and 
$1,000,000  shall  be  reserved  for  implementa- 
tion of  section  6(b)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections 
8,  9. 11  and  13  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated SIO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1992.   1993.  1994.  1995. 


and  1996.  Of  such  sums  appropriated,  one- 
fifth  shall  be  reserved  for  implementation  of 
section  13  and  one-fifth  shall  be  reserved  for 
implementation  of  section  9. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
10  of  this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated J12.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  and  1996.  Of  such  sums  appropriated, 
one-third  shall  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  10(b)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
12  of  this  Act  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tl,500,0(X)  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
14  of  this  Act  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S5,000,000  per  year  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995, 
and  1996. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  today  introducing 
the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1991.  This 
ill  will  provide  for  a  substantial  re- 
search and  development  initiative  to 
uncover  harmful  pollutants  in  our  in- 
door environment,  and  will  focus  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
address  this  problem. 

By  focusing  our  efforts  on  providing 
clean  indoor  air.  we  will  make  strides 
toward  preventing  health  problems  be- 
fore they  occur.  Our  Nation  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  on  health 
care.  Many  of  the  illnesses  we  experi- 
ence are  preventable.  In  terms  of  pub- 
lic health,  this  bill  will  provide  us  with 
a  much-needed  ounce  of  prevention, 
and  help  us  to  avoid  the  costly  pound 
of  cure  in  treating  respiratory  ill- 
nesses. 

Over  the  last  decade  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  abating  some 
of  the  most  harmful  pollutants  of  our 
outdoor  environment.  Elmissions  from 
cars  are  no  longer  as  injurious  to  the 
air  quality,  and,  under  the  new  Clean 
Air  Act.  auto  emissions  will  be  reduced 
even  more.  Leaded  gasoline,  known  to 
cause  health  effects  in  children,  is 
being  phased  out.  Once  unsightly  rivers 
are  now  returning  to  a  state  where 
they  are  fishable  and  swimmable. 

Yet  for  all  this  progress,  we  have  not 
turned  out  attention  to  the  environ- 
ment where  Americans  spend  an  aver- 
age of  90  percent  of  their  time:  indoors. 
Much  is  known  about  the  effects  of 
some  indoor  contaminants  such  as 
radon,  asbestos,  and  tobacco  smoke. 
However,  there  are  several  other  con- 
taminants prevalent  in  the  indoor  envi- 
ronment about  which  very  little  is 
known.  These  include  formaldehyde, 
volatile  organic  chemicals,  combustion 
byproducts  and  respirable  particles. 
There  is  a  great  likelihood  that  these 
pollutants  pose  a  serious  threat  to  pub- 
lic health. 

The  threat  from  these  chemicals  may 
be  heightened  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
us  live  and  work  in  virtually  airtight 
buildings.  Soaring  energy  costs  over 
the  past  two  decades  spurred  conserva- 
tion efforts  which  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  office  buildings  in  which  you 
caimot  open  the  windows.  These  well- 


insulated,  energy  efficient  buildings 
often  seal  in  potentially  hazardous  sub- 
stances while  reducing  the  amount  of 
fresh  air. 

To  date,  relatively  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  quality  and  po- 
tential health  effects  of  the  air  inside 
our  homes  and  offlces.  But  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  air  we 
breathe  indoors  may  be  at  least  as  pol- 
luted with  cigarette  smoke,  radio- 
active radon  gas,  and  formaldehyde  as 
the  smog  outside. 

In  a  significant  development,  EPA 
now  concludes  that  the  risk  to  human 
health  from  indoor  air  contaminants 
may  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  from 
the  outdoor  environment.  In  a  recent 
report,  EPA  notes  that: 

Sufficient  evidence  exists  to  conclude  that 
indoor  air  pollution  represents  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  public's  exposure  to  air  pollution 
and  may  pose  serious  acute  and  chronic 
health  risks.  This  evidence  warrants  an  ex- 
panded effort  to  characterize  and  mitigate 
this  exposure. 

This  statement  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  Agency's  thinking 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  to  address 
indoor  air  pollution. 

One  of  the  most  ubiquitous  forms  of 
indoor  air  pollution  is  environmental 
tobacco  smoke.  With  over  54  million 
smokers  in  the  United  States,  cigarette 
fumes  will  undoubtedly  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  sources  of  indoor 
air  pollution.  Passive  smoking  may  be 
associated  with  a  wide  range  of  health 
problems,  including  increased  risk  for 
respiratory  illnesses,  lung  cancer,  and 
heart  disease.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Surgeon  General  that  up  to  5,000  non- 
smokers  may  die  each  year  from  lung 
cancer  caused  by  inhaling  other  peo- 
ples  smoke. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  health  effects  of 
indoor  air  pollution  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  it  became  painfully  clear  that 
there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  States  to  conduct  re- 
search on  indoor  air  contaminants. 
This  bill  will  direct  the  various  agen- 
cies responsible  for  indoor  air  quality 
to  coordinate  their  response  plans  to 
address  these  contaminants.  The  bill 
will  place  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  squarely  in  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping the  Federal  response  to  indoor 
air  contamination. 

Let  me  describe  the  key  elements  of 
this  legislation. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  research 
program  for  indoor  air.  This  is  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  role,  to  identify  the 
risk  posed  by  our  indoor  environment. 
Information  developed  by  this  research 
must  be  shared  with  the  States  and  the 
private  sector. 

Second,  the  legislation  will  require 
EPA  to  establish  health  advisories. 
These  advisories  must  be  written  in 
plain  English,  and  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  average  citiseen  how  he  can  best 
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minimize  exposure  and  adverse  health 
effects  ftom  indoor  contaminants. 

Third,  the  measure  also  provides  for 
limited  grant  assistance  to  States  for 
development  of  management  strategies 
and  response  programs. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  authorize  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  [NIOSH]  to  conduct 
assessments  of  "sick  buildings."  Esti- 
mates of  lost  worker  productivity  due 
to  symptoms  attributable  to  sick 
buildings  is  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Also,  I  have  added  a  provision  to  the 
legrislation  requiring  EPA  to  conduct 
an  assessment  of  the  seriousness  and 
extent  of  indoor  air  contamination  in 
schools.  As  with  radon,  childi-en  may 
be  at  greater  risk  from  harmful  chemi- 
cals due  to  a  higher  respiratory  rate, 
and  the  fact  that  their  internal  organs 
are  still  developing. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  legislation  does  not  place  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  living  rooms  of 
Americans.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
authority  to  regulate  indoor  air  con- 
taminants, but  rather  takes  an  infor- 
mational approach.  The  health 
advisories,  for  example,  will  indicate 
the  health  risks  at  various  concentra- 
tion levels,  and  inform  homeowners  of 
ways  to  reduce  and  minimize  the  risk 
from  various  contaminants. 

The  best  defense  we  have  against  an 
unhealthy  indoor  environment  is  an  in- 
formed consumer.  For  example,  home- 
owners need  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
health  risks  associated  with  using  cer- 
tain pesticides  in  the  home.  If  this  in- 
formation can  be  communicated  effec- 
tively, the  marketplace  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  pesticide  manufactur- 
ers: Consumers  demand  safe  pesticides 
for  home  use.  The  same  can  be  true  for 
cleaning  solvents,  furniture  stripper. 
and  a  host  of  other  chemicals  which  we 
bring  into  our  home. 

Americans  need  to  know  how  to  en- 
sure that  the  quality  of  the  air  inside 
their  home  and  office  is  healthy.  We 
must  begin  to  address  the  health 
threat  posed  by  contaminants  of  the 
air  indoors.  This  legislation,  which  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
last  year,  is  a  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Mitchell 
and  Senator  Chafee  in  reintroducing 
the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  would  require  EPA  to  com- 
prehensively address  the  threat  to 
human  health  i)osed  by  indoor  air  con- 
tamination. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration made  action  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  one  of  its  highest  priorities.  But 
concern  about  our  air  must  not  stop  at 
our  front  doorsteps. 

According  to  EPA's  "Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Indoor  Air  Quality": 

Indoor  air  pollution  represents  a 
major  portion  of  the  public's  exposure 


to  air  ipoUution  and  may  present  seri- 
ous health  risks. 

The  total  costs  of  indoor  air  pollu- 
tion, including  medical  costs  and  lost 
profluctivity,  are  in  the  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

We  need  to  expand  efforts  to  mitigate 
exposure  to  indoor  air  pollutants. 

We  need  to  invest  in  an  expanded  re- 
search program. 

Indoor  air  pollutants  such  as  radon, 
asbestos,  volatile  organic  compounds, 
environmental  tobacco  smoke,  carbon 
monoxide,  biological  contaminants  and 
pesticides  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
health  of  our  citizens.  As  early  as  1987, 
EPA  identified  indoor  radon  and  other 
indoor  air  pollutants  as  areas  of  rel- 
atively high  risk  but  low  EPA  efforts. 

In  a  more  recent  EPA  study  of  indoor 
air  quality  in  10  large  buildings  focus- 
ing on  a  class  of  pollutants  known  as 
volatile  organic  compounds  [VOC's], 
EPA  concluded  that  VOC's  are  ubiq- 
uitous indoors,  almost  every  compound 
is  found  at  higher  levels  indoors  than 
out,  and  in  some  new  buildings,  some 
VOC's  were  measured  at  levels  100 
times  higher  than  outdoor  levels.  Simi- 
larly, the  World  Health  Organization 
has  determined  that  up  to  30  percent  of 
new  or  remodeled  commercial  build- 
ings may  have  high  rates  of  health  or 
comfort  complaints  related  to  indoor 
air  pollutants. 

This  is  of  particular  concern  because 
people  spend  approximately  90  percent 
of  Qieir  time  indoors,  making  the  risk 
to  health  from  indoor  air  pollutants 
potentially  greater  than  air  pollution 
outdoors.  The  people  most  exposed  to 
indoor  air  pollution,  the  young,  the  el- 
derly and  the  chronically  ill,  are  often 
the  most  susceptible  to  its  adverse  ef- 
fects. 

The  effects  of  indoor  air  pollutants 
are  serious.  Radon  is  estimated  to 
cause  up  to  20,000  cancer  deaths  a  year. 
Other  indoor  air  pollutants  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  another  11.000  deaths  an- 
nually. The  Surgeon  General  has  deter- 
mined that  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  is  a  cause  of  disease,  including 
lung  cancer,  in  nonsmokers.  Other 
long-term  effects  to  exposure  of  harm- 
ful levels  of  indoor  air  pollutants  in- 
clude respiratory  illnesses,  central 
nervous  system  disorders,  and  repro- 
ductive problems.  Acute  reactions  to 
certain  pollutants  include  headaches, 
throat,  skin  and  eye  irritation,  fatigue, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  nausea.  The 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  esti- 
mates that  the  health  costs  from  in- 
door air  pollution  approach  $100  billion 
a  year. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  15  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  have  an  in- 
creased allergic  senstitivity  to  com- 
mon chemicals.  Many  of  these  people 
have  a  predisposition  to  become  aller- 
gic to  certain  chemicals  after  a  sen- 
sititing  exposure.  Hypersensitivity  can 
occur  upon  reexposure.  Among  the 
mote  common  symptoms  are  those  in- 


volving the  nervous  system  including 
tension,  and  fatigue,  and  the  res- 
piratory system. 

EPA  has  been  slow  to  react  to  the 
threat  posed  by  indoor  air  pollutants. 
That  is  why  the  majority  leader  and  I 
introduced  the  legislation,  which  was 
enacted  as  title  IV  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1986.  requiring  EPA  to  establish  a 
radon  and  indoor  air  pollution  research 
program. 

The  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1991 
builds  on  our  prior  legislation.  It  would 
require  EPA  to:  Expand  and  strengthen 
indoor  air  research,  and  establish  a 
technology  demonstration  program, 
conduct  an  assessment  of  indoor  air 
quality  in  schools,  develop  health 
advisories  on  indoor  air  contaminants 
which  may  occur  in  indoor  air  at  levels 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  human 
health,  prepare  a  response  plan  using 
existing  regulatory  authorities  and 
other  ^jecified  nonregulatory  authori- 
ties to  reduce  exposure  to  indoor  air 
contaminants,  and  make  grants  to 
States  to  develop  and  implement  in- 
door air  pollution  strategies. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  to  conduct  assess- 
ments of  sick  buildings. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Superfund,  Ocean  and 
Water  Protection,  I  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  May  1989  and  the  sub- 
committee approved  the  bill  later  that 
year  with  a  number  of  changes.  These 
changes  include  requiring  EPA  to:  Pre- 
pare a  report  on  multiple  chemical  sen- 
sitivities and  expand  its  research  pro- 
gram to  address  the  effects  of  indoor 
air  pollutants  on  all  people,  including 
those  \Tho  suffer  from  multiple  chemi- 
cal sensitivities;  conduct  an  assess- 
ment of  indoor  air  problems  in  build- 
ings housing  child  care  facilities;  con- 
duct research  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  on  indoor  air  pollution 
in  public  and  private  transportation; 
establish  a  program  to  address  the  role 
of  ventilation  in  protecting  the  public 
from  indoor  air  contaminants,  and  pro- 
vide an  assessment  of  indoor  air  mon- 
itoring and  mitigation  services  pro- 
vided by  private  firms. 

The  amendments  also  require  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  to  develop  an  indoor  air 
training  course  which  indoor  air  qual- 
ity managers  for  every  Federal  build- 
ing will  have  to  take. 

The  amendments  my  subcommittee 
adopted  last  year  are  contained  in  the 
bill  being  introduced  today. 

This  legislation  passed  the  Senate 
last  yew.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress 
ended  liefore  the  House  had  a  chance  to 
act.  I  am  optimistic  the  House  will 
pass  indoor  air  legislation  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  want  clean 
air,    and    that   concern   does   not   end 
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when  they  step  into  their  home,  place 
of  employment,  school,  or  their  house 
of  worship.  The  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act 
establishes  a  comprehensive,  balanced 
program  to  address  the  public  health 
threat  posed  by  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 


By  Ms.   MIKULSKI  (for  herself. 
Mr.    D'AMATO,    Mr.    Moynihan, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  456.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  civil  service  retirement  provisions 
of  such  chapter  which  are  applicable  to 
law  enforcement  officers  to  inspectors 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  inspectors  and  canine  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  revenue  officers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN 
HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  per- 
mit certain  employees  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  and  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  who  are  working  in  hazard- 
ous occupations  to  retire  at  age  50  with 
20  years  of  Federal  service.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  legislation  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
D'AMATO.  Moynihan,  Sarbanes,  and 
Leahy. 

Under  current  law.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firefighters  are 
eligible  to  retire  at  age  50  with  20  years 
of  Federal  service.  This  legislation 
would  provide  the  same  retirement 
benefit  to  U.S.  Customs  inspectors  and 
canine  enforcement  officers,  immigra- 
tion inspectors,  and  IRS  revenue  offi- 
cers. Like  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firefighters,  these  employees  also  have 
very  hazardous,  physically  taxing  occu- 
pations, and  it  is  in  the  public's  inter- 
est to  ensure  a  young  and  vigorous 
work  force  in  these  jobs. 

Customs  and  Immigration  inspectors 
are  our  first  line  of  defense  against  ter- 
rorism and  the  smuggling  of  illegal 
drugs.  Recently,  Customs  instituted  an 
antiterrorist  program  called  Border 
Shield,  which  put  employees  on  full 
alert  at  all  border  crossings  and  air- 
ports and  required  inspectors  to  carry 
firearms  at  all  times.  A  clear  and  con- 
stant threat  of  severe  bodily  injury 
means  that  all  Customs  inspectors  are 
authorized  to  carry  firearms  and  must 
meet  one  of  the  highest  qualification 
standards  of  all  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

In  February,  1990,  a  tragic  reminder 
of  this  threat  occurred  when  Timothy 
McGaghren,  a  U.S.  Customs  inspector, 
was  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  on  the 
Southwest  border. 

According  to  an  FBI  uniform  Crime 
Report,  in  1988  IRS  officers  suffered 
more  assaults  than  any  law  enforce- 


ment group  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  Customs  and  Immigration 
officers  were  assaulted  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding that  experienced  by  the  FBI, 
U.S.  Marshalls  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service.  In  addition,  between 
1984  and  1988,  more  Customs  officers 
died  due  to  service-related  injuries 
than  any  other  group  except  DEA  and 
Bureau  of  Prisons  officers. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  I  introduced  S. 
513,  which  covered  the  same  employee 
groups  and  provided  the  same  employee 
benefits  as  this  bill.  S.  513  was  cospon- 
sored  by  36  other  Senators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  again 
in  this  Congress  in  expressing  support 
for  this  bill  and  finally  getting  it  en- 
acted. This  bill  will  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  inspector  and  revenue 
officer  work  force  to  ensure  the  integ- 
rity of  our  borders  and  proper  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  duties  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  456 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  APPLICATION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT PROVISIONS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  8331  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  '"and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
grraph  (24); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (25)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(26)  "revenue  officer'  means  an  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  duties 
of  whose  position  are  primarily  the  collec- 
tion of  delinquent  taxes  and  the  securing  of 
delinquent  returns,  including  an  employee 
engaged  in  this  activity  who  Is  transferred  to 
a  supervisory  or  administrative  position; 

"(27)  'customs  inspector'  means  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Customs  Service, 
the  duties  of  whose  position  are  primarily 
to— 

"(A)  enforce  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  importing  and  exporting  of  merchan- 
dise; 

"(B)  process  and  control  passengers  and 
baggage; 

"(C)  interdict  smuggled  merchandise  and 
contraband;  and 

"(D)  apprehend  (if  warranted)  persons  in- 
volved in  violations  of  customs  laws,  includ- 
ing an  employee  engaged  in  this  activity  who 
is  transferred  to  a  supervisory  or  administra- 
tive position; 

"(M)  "customs  canine  enforcement  officer' 
means  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  duties  of  whose  position 
are  primarily  to  work  directly  with  a  dog  in 
an  effort  to — 

"(A)  enforce  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  importing  and  exporting  of  merchan- 
dise: 

"(B)  process  and  control  passengers  and 
baggage; 

"(C)  interdict  smuggled  merchandise  and 
contraband;  and 


"(D)  apprehend  (if  warranted)  persons  In- 
volved in  violations  of  customs  laws. 
including  an  employee  engaged  in  this  activ- 
ity who  is  transferred  to  a  supervigory  or  ad- 
ministrative position;  and 

"(29)  "Immigration  and  Naturalization  in- 
spector' means  an  employee  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  duties 
of  whose  position  are  primarily  the  control- 
ling and  guarding  of  the  boundaries  and  bor- 
ders of  the  United  SUtes  against  the  illegal 
entry  of  aliens,  including  an  employee  en- 
gaged in  this  activity  wh<>  is  transferred  to  a 
supervisory  or  administrative  position.". 

(b)  Deductions.  Contributions,  and  De- 
posrrs.— Section  8334  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  "a  law 
enforcement  officer,"  and  inserting  ""a  law 
enforcement  officer,  a  revenue  officer,  a  cus- 
toms inspector,  a  customs  canine  enforce- 
ment officer,  an  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization inspector.";  and 

(2)  in  the  table  in  subsection  (c).  by  strik- 
ing "and  firefighter  for  firefighter  service." 
and  inserting  '".  firefighter  service,  revenue 
officer  for  revenue  officer  service,  customs 
inspector  for  customs  inspector  service,  cus- 
toms canine  enforcement  officer  for  customs 
canine  enforcement  officer  service,  and  Un- 
migration  and  Naturalization  inspector  for 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  inspector 
service". 

(c)  Mandatory  Separation.— Section 
8335(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
"law  enforcement  officer  or  a  firefighter" 
and  inserting  "'law  enforcement  officer,  a 
firefighter,  a  revenue  officer,  a  customs  in- 
spector, a  customs  canine  enforcement  offi- 
cer, or  an  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
inspector". 

(d)  Immediate  Retirement.— Section 
8336(c)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 

"law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter."  and 
inserting  "law  enforcement  officer,  a  fire- 
fighter, a  revenue  officer,  a  customs  inspec- 
tor, a  customs  canine  enforcement  officer,  or 
an  Immigration  and  Naturalization  inspec- 
tor. ". 
SEC.  i  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  all  persons  employed 
as  revenue  officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  customs  Inspectors  and  canine  en- 
forcement officers  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  inspectors  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


Mr. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  457.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

NA-nONAL  board  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING 
standards  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  my 
colleagues  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Pell,  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards  Act  of  1991. 
This  will  be  the  third  Congress  in 
which  we  have  introduced  such  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  the  say- 
ing "third  time's  the  charm"  applies— 
not  for  our  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
American  education. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  is,  save  a 
change  in  effective  dates.  Identical  to 
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that  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Feb- 
ruary—1990— as  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Eklucational  Elxcellence  Act  of 
1990.  That  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  8.  The  legislation  would 
provide  S25  million  in  matching  funds 
over  4  years  to  the  national  board  for 
professional  teaching  standards  for  the 
research  and  development  of  equitable 
and  comprehensive  methods  of  assess- 
ment for  high  and  rigorous  certifi- 
cation standards  for  teachers. 

If  any ^of  my  colleagues  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  plans  and  goals  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  [NBPTS],  let  me  commend 
their  important  work  to  you.  This  out- 
standing national  project  was  started 
in  1987  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Carnegie  forum  of  edu- 
cation and  the  economy  outlined  in  'A 
Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21st 
Century."  The  NBPTS  board  of  direc- 
tors consists  of  63  members — 64  count- 
ing the  president — who  together  come 
from  34  States  plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  super-majority  of  the 
board — two-thirds — are  teaching  profes- 
sionals, and  the  remainder  are  mem- 
bers of  the  public  such  as  Governors 
and  representatives  of  business,  par- 
ents, and  others  from  the  education 
community  such  as  school  board  mem- 
bers, administrators,  and  chief  State 
school  officers.  The  majority  of  the 
teaching  professionals  category  are 
regular  practicing  classroom  teachers. 
The  presidents  of  both  teachers  unions, 
the  NEA  and  the  AFT,  sit  on  the  board. 

The  NBPTS  has  set  as  its  task  the 
goal  of  developing  exemplary  standards 
for  teachers  and  devising  state-of-the- 
art  methods  for  assessing  those  stand- 
ards, so  that  all  of  Americas  outstand- 
ing teachers  may  have  access  to  a  na- 
tional system  which  will  certify  that 
they  are  tops  in  their  field  of  teaching. 
It  is  important  to  understand  that 
these  certifications  would  be  for  ad- 
vanced certifications — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  State  licensing  standards 
and  procedures — and  would  be  vol- 
untary for  teachers. 

Right  now,  the  board  plans  to  de- 
velop some  30-plus  certificates — cat- 
egorized by  grade  level  and  subject 
matter.  The  standards  for  each  one  are 
being  devised  by  expert  teachers  in 
that  field  from  around  the  country. 
The  board  intends  to  launch  their  first 
certificates  in  1993.  They  are  now  in 
the  very  early  stages  of  developing  four 
certificates. 

The  potential  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  board's  work  are  great.  First. 
the  recognition  and  esteem  with  which 
the  profession  is  held  will  rise.  Parents 
will  know  that  the  schools  their  chil- 
dren attend  are  good  because  board  cer- 
tified teachers  are  on  the  faculty. 
Teacher  education  will  adjust,  as  did 
medical  education  in  this  country 
when  board  certification  was  intro- 
duced to  the  medical  profession.  This  is 
because  education  schools  and  depart- 


ments will  want  their  graduates  to 
have  high  pass  rates  on  the  boards. 
Overtime,  teachers  who  might  have 
been  tempted  to  leave  the  profession 
will  stay  because  the  work  environ- 
ment and  rewards  have  improved,  as 
has  the  status  of  teachers  in  the  com- 
munity. The  best  and  brightest  of  our 
Nation's  college  students  will  see 
teaching  as  an  attractive  profession, 
not  just  for  a  short,  "do  good"  stint, 
but  as  a  real  career,  and,  finally,  the 
real  beneficiaries,  of  course,  will  be  the 
students,  who  will  receive  a  better  edu- 
cation because  the  quality  of  teachers 
in  the  classroom  will  improve. 

Of  course,  these  benefits  will  not  ac- 
crue overnight.  Nor  will  national  board 
certification  solve  all  the  problems  in 
American  education.  But  this  effort 
can  be  a  very  important  cog  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  educational  improvement  in 
our  country,  one  which  can  have  bene- 
fits nationwide  far  outstripping  some 
other  programs  we  may  enact  which  in 
fact  cost  far  more. 

The  Congress  should  make  this  in- 
vestment of  $25  million  so  the  vital  re- 
search and  development  work  to  create 
national  board  certification  may  pro- 
ceed at  as  fast  a  pace  as  is  possible.  It 
is  in  all  of  our  interests  to  see  certifi- 
cations in  all  important  fields  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
available  to  teachers  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  It  took  the  medical  pro- 
fession over  150  years  to  develop  spe- 
cialty boards  in  all  the  important 
fields  of  medicine.  We  do  not  want  to 
wait  50  years  for  teaching.  With  these 
funds  and  with  those  matching  funds 
provided  by  the  private  sector,  the 
board  will  be  able  to  complete  certifi- 
cates covering  the  majority  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers  in  this 
country. 

Meanwhile,  the  NBPTS  has  not  sat 
still  while  waiting  for  us  to  help.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  proceeded  to 
start  the  research  with  money  raised 
privately.  But  without  our  help,  it  will 
surely  take  many  years  longer  to  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  our  best  efforts  up  here  often  not 
achieved  overnight — our  best  programs 
have  often  taken  several  Congresses  for 
birthing,  several  more  for  refinement. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  those  programs 
which  have  had  the  shortest  gestation 
period  have  also  often  had  the  shortest 
life  span,  if  they've  ever  gotten  off  the 
ground  at  all.  So,  I  am  neither  sur- 
prised nor  especially  chagrined  that  it 
has  taken  my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  two  Congresses 
to  build  support  for  and  refine  this  im- 
portant proposal. 

And  refine  it  we  have.  The  bill  con- 
tains the  tightest  accountability  re- 
quirements possible.  It  requires  all  the 
research  funded  to  be  undertaken 
under  recognized  systems  of  merit  re- 
view. Only  the  board's  research  and  de- 
velopment  activities   will    be    funded. 


not  its  general  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses.  It  requires  the  board 
to  undertake  certificates  first  in  the 
areas  Congress  deems  of  highest  prior- 
ity—m4th,  science,  literacy,  and  the 
like.  It  requires  that  the  research  find- 
ings be  shared,  so  that  States  and  lo- 
calitiea  can  benefit  from  the  new  state- 
of-the-art  methods  of  assessment.  All 
these  fteatures  of  the  bill  ensure  that 
this  important  work  will  indeed  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  highest  standards 
and  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  measure 
and  thus  make  a  Federal  commitment 
to  one  of  the  most  important  initia- 
tives aimed  at  raising  the  standard  of 
American  education  being  undertaken 
in  our  country  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  457 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatifes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congressassembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  Fffn)INGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  tha  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States  depends  on  ef- 
forts to.  strengthen  the  educational  system 
to  provide  all  children  with  an  education 
which  will  ensure  a  well-educated  workforce; 

(2)  improved  teaching  is  central  to  the  goal 
of  ensuring  a  well-educated  workforce; 

(3)  incentives  to  enhance  the  professional- 
ism and  status  of  teaching  can  be  provided 
through  the  development  and  promulgation 
of  voluntary  standards  of  professional  cer- 
tification that  are  rigorous  and  unbiased, 
that  coraplement  and  support  State  licensing 
practice*  and  recognize  the  diversity  of 
American  society; 

(4)  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization has  been  created  to  establish  such 
voluntary  standards  and  a  significant  initial 
investment  in  research  and  development 
from  not-Federal  sources  will  be  required  to 
create  such  a  system  of  professional  certifi- 
cation; and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an 
active  role  in  funding  vital  educational  re- 
search and  can  continue  to  support  this  na- 
tional effort  by  providing  limited  but  essen- 
tial support  for  critical  research  activities. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  to  enable  the  Board  to  conduct 
independent  research  and  development  relat- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  national,  vol- 
untary professional  standards  and  assess- 
ment methods  for  the  teaching  profession. 
SEC.  S.  DIFINmONa 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title- 
CD  the  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards; 

(2)  the  term  "Committee"  means  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Advisory  Commit- 
tee established  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act; 
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(3)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(4)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(5)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  prac- 
tice or  accreditation  of  home  school  or  pri- 
vate school  teaching;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  4.  PROGRAM  AITTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— From  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (b)  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards,  in  order  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  6. 

(b)  AXJTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,0(X)  for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1990  and  ending  September  30,  1994  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Terms  and  Conditions.— d)  No  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  made  available  under 
this  Act  except  upon  an  application  as  re- 
quired by  section  7. 

(2)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that — 

(A)  the  Board  will  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act: 

(B)  the  Board  will  use  the  Federal  funds 
only  for  research  and  development  activities 
in  accordance  with  section  6.  and  such  teach- 
er assessment  and  certification  procedures 
will  be  free  from  racial,  cultural,  gender  or 
regional  bias; 

(C)  the  Board— 

(i)  will  widely  disseminate  for  review  and 
comment  announcements  of  specific  research 
projects  to  be  conducted  with  Federal  funds, 
including  a  description  of  the  goals  and  focus 
of  the  specific  project  involved  and  the  spe- 
cific merit  review  procedures  and  evaluation 
criteria  to  be  used  in  the  competitive  award 
process;  and 

(ii)  will  send  such  announcements  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Director,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  and  the  educational  research 
community; 

(D)  will  make  arrangements  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  the  announcement  described 
in  subparagraph  (C)  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  (or  such  other  publication  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary)  and  in  publica- 
tions of  general  circulation  designed  to  dis- 
seminate such  announcements  widely  to  the 
educational  research  community; 

(E)  the  Board  will,  after  offering  any  inter- 
ested party  an  opportunity  to  make  com- 
ment upon,  and  take  exception  to,  the 
projects  contained  in  the  announcements  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  for  a  30-day  pe- 
riod following  publication,  and  after  recon- 
sidering any  project  on  which  comment  is 
made  or  to  which  exception  is  taken, 
through  the  Secretary  issue  a  request  for 
proposals  in  the  Federal  Register  (or  such 
other  publication  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary)  containing  any  revised  project  in- 
formation; 

(F)  the  Board  will  make  awards  of  Federal 
funds  competitively  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
and.  In  the  award  process,  the  Board  will  se- 
lect for  such  awards,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable consistent  with  standards  of 
excellence — 


(I)  a  broad  range  of  institutions  associated 
with  educational  research  and  development; 
and 

(II)  individuals  who  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  educational  research  and  teaching 
communities  with  exi)ertise  in  the  specific 
area  of  research  and  development  in  ques- 
tion; 

(G)  the  Board  will  adopt  audit  practices 
customarily  applied  to  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations and  will  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions Of  section  9(c); 

(H)  the  Board  will  not  use  Federal  funds  to 
meet  the  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Board; 

(1)  the  Board  will  submit  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9(a);  and 

(J)  the  Board  will,  upon  request,  dissemi- 
nate to  States,  local  educational  agencies,  or 
other  public  educational  entities  the  results 
of  any  research  or  research  project  produced 
with  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  ap- 
propriate material. 

(d)  AVAiLABiLm-  OF  FUNDS.— (1)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 

(2)  No  Federal  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Board  after  September  30.  1994. 
except  as  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

SEC,    5.    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    ADVI- 
SORY COMIMITTEE. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish a  Research  and  Development  Advi- 
sory Committee  composed  of  10  recognized 
scholars  and  exj)erts  in  teaching,  assessment, 
and  other  relevant  fields.  In  carrying  out  the 
previous  sentence  the  Board  shall  appoint 
two  individuals  selected  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Board  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary, 
the  Director,  the  National  Research  Council, 
and  the  educational  research  community  on 
the  appointment  of  other  members  to  the 
Committee. 

(b)  Functions.— The  Committee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Board  on  the  design  and  execution  of 
the  overall  research  and  development  strat- 
egy for  activities  assisted  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding procedures  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  proce- 
dures shall  include— 

(1)  an  outline  of  a  specific  research  and  de- 
velopment agenda  and  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  Federal  funds;  and 

(2)  provisions  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  open  competition  and  merit  review  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  for  proposals  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  AUTHORITSD  ACTIVmE& 

(a)  In  General.— Federal  funds  received 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  only  for  research 
and  development  activities  directly  related 
to  the  development  of  teacher  assessment 
and  certification  procedures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers. 

(b)  Priorities.— <1)  The  Board  shall  give 
priority  to  research  and  development  activi- 
ties in— 

(A)  mathematics; 

(B)  the  sciences; 

(C)  foreign  languages;  and 

(D)  literacy,  including  the  ability  to  read, 
write  and  analyze. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  give  priority  to  re- 
search and  development  activities  for  the 
certification  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  the  need  and  ability  of 


such  teachers  to  teach  special  edacational 
populations,  including— 

(A)  limited  English  proficient  children; 

(B)  gifted  and  uiented  children; 

(C)  children  with  disabilities;  and 

(D)  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children. 

SEC.  7.  APPUCATION, 

(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall — 

(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought;  and 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  activities  of  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  from  non-Federal  sources,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Board  will  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  APPROVAL.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove an  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  unless  such  application  falls 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  a  PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Is  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  Board  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  activities  described  in  the  application 
approved  pursuant  to  section  7  for  the  period 
for  which  the  application  is  approved  under 
section  7. 

(b)  AMOUNT  OF  Federal  Share.— The  Fed- 
eral share  shall  be  50  percent. 

SEC.  S.  REPORTS  AND  AUDITING  PROVHCm. 

(a)  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  Report.— <1)  The 
Board  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31,  1991,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  thereafter,  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  Federal  funds  are  expended  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  disseminate 
the  report  for  review  and  comment  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Director,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  and  the  education  research 
community.  The  report  shall— 

(A)  include  a  detailed  financial  statement 
and  a  report  of  the  audit  practices  described 
in  section  4(c)(2)(G); 

(B)  include  a  description  of  the  general 
procedure  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6;  and 

(C)  provide  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
description  of  the  Board's  agenda,  activities, 
and  planned  activities  for  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  including — 

(i)  the  Board's  overall  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  activities; 

(ii)  the  specific  research  and  development 
projects  and  activities  conducted  with  Fed- 
eral funds  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
including— 

(Da  description  of  the  goals  and  methodol- 
ogy of  the  project; 

(II)  a  description  and  assessment  of  the 
findings  (or  status  and  preliminary  findings 
if  the  project  is  not  yet  complete); 

(III)  a  description  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding process,  the  merit  review  procedures, 
and  the  evaluation  criteria  used  to  award 
project  funds;  and 

(IV)  a  description  of  the  Board's  plans  for 
dissemination  of  the  findings  described  In 
subclause  (II); 

(ill)  the  specific  research  and  development 
projects  and  activities  planned  to  be  con- 
ducted with  Federal  funds  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  including  the  goals  and 
methodologies  to  be  used;  and 

(iv)  a  listing  of  available  publications  of 
the  Board,  Including  publications  related  to 
policies,  standards  and  general  information. 
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research  reports,  and  commissioned  papers  of 
the  Board. 

(2)  The  first  annual  report  required  by  this 
subaection  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
Board's  research  and  development  agenda  for 
the  succeeding  S-year  period.  Such  first  re- 
port shall  Include,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  a  description  of  specific  research 
and  development  projects  and  activities,  and 
the  goals  and  methodologies  of  such  projects 
and  activities. 

(b)  Additional  Reports.— The  Secretary, 
the  Director,  and  the  National  Research 
Council  shall  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  the  compliance  of 
the  Board  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Board  sub- 
mits each  annual  report  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Auditing  Provision.— The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  any  of  his 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  ac- 
cess, for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion, to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  Board,  and  to  any  recipient  of 
funds  from  the  Board,  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  sums  received  and  disbursed  under  this 
Act. 

SEC.  10.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to— 

(1)  establish  a  preferred  national  curricu- 
lum or  preferred  teaching  methodology  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  instruc- 
tion; 

(2)  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  States  to  license  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers; 

(3)  provide  an  individual  certified  by  the 
Board  with  a  right  of  action  against  a  State. 
local  educational  agency,  or  other  public 
educational  entity  for  any  decisions  related 
to  hiring,  promotion,  retention  or  dismissal; 
or 

(4)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exercise  su- 
pervision or  control  over  Ihe  research  pro- 
gram, standards,  assessment  practices,  ad- 
ministration, or  staffing  policies  of  the 
Board.* 
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By  Mr.  ROTH  (by  request): 
S.  458.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Govern- 
mentwlde  procurement  ethics  reform. 
and     for     other     purposes;      to      the 
Commitee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PROCUREMENT  ETHICS  REFOR.V  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  a  bill  titled  the 
"Procurement  Ethics  Reform  Act." 

The  administration  believes  that  cer- 
tain procurement-specific  statutes  are 
no  longer  needed.  These  provisions 
have  been  criticized  by  contractors  and 
by  administration  officials  as  complex. 
inconsistent,  and  sometimes  redun- 
dant. In  response  to  the  criticism  and 
for  other  reasons,  certain  provisions  of 
section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  were  suspended 
for  1  year  by  the  Ethics  Reform  Act 
and  a  portion  of  them  suspended  again 
for  an  additional  6  months. 

This  proposal  would  repeal  the  stat- 
utes which  the  administration  sees  as 
most  bothersome.  First,  it  would  re- 
place the  procurement-integrity  provi- 
sions set  out  in  section  27  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act, 
with  a  new  provision  that  the  adminis- 
tration believes  more  squarely  address 


the  same  basic  concerns  which  is  pro- 
tecting procurement  sensitive  informa- 
tion. Second,  it  would  remove  section 
27's  gratuities  and  revolving-door  re- 
strictions, and  repeal  three  other  sets 
of  revolving-door  statutes  applicable  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

I  believe  that  the  force  and  effect  of 
these  proposed  changes  need  to  be 
clearly  understood.  While  I  do  not  fully 
agree  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, I  believe  it  is  a  good  starting 
point  and  will  permit  the  Senate  to 
proceed  with  the  debate  and  negotia- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  reaching 
consensus  on  whether  there  is  a  need  to 
reform  procurement-integrity  statutes 
and  if  so.  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  along  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  and  the  administra- 
tion's statement  of  purpose  and  need.  I 
think  these  documents  will  provide  an 
excellent  reference  for  our  upcoming 
debute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows; 

S.458 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECtlON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may   be  cited  as  the   "Procure- 
ment Ethics  Reform  Act." 
SEC.  2.  nNDINCS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  enacting  a  stat- 
ute addressing  the  disclosure  and  receipt  of 
contractor  bid  or  proposal  information  and 
source  selection  information  will  clarify  ex- 
isting lain.  By  focusing  on  the  information 
to  be  protected,  rather  than  the  status  of 
persons  who  might  disclose  or  obtain  the  in- 
formation, or  the  stage  of  a  Federal  agency 
procurement  when  the  information  may  be 
generated,  this  Act  will  increase  the  general 
understanding  of  the  conduct  expected  and 
limitations  imposed 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  clarify  ex- 
isting lain  governing  participation  in  Fed- 
eral agency  procurements  by  adding  a  new 
provision  addressing  the  disclosure  and  re- 
ceipt of  contractor  bid  or  proposal  informa- 
tion or  source  selection  information  and  re- 
pealing certain  conflict  of  interest  statutes 
that  apply  to  individual  employees  on  a  se- 
lective basis. 

SEC.  3.  DISCLOSING  AND  OBTAINING  CONTRAC- 
TOR BID  OR  PROPOSAL  INFORMA- 
TION OR  SOL'RCE  SELECTION  INFOR- 
MATION. 

(a)  Section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pto- 
curwnent  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  423)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  27.  DISCLOSING  AND  OBTAINING  CONTHAC- 

(TOR  BID  OR  PROPOSAL  INFORMA- 
TION OR  SOURCE  SELECTION  INFOR- 
MATION. 

"(»)  A  present  or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  or  a  person  who 
is  acting  or  has  acted  for  or  on  behalf  of  or 
who  is  advising  or  has  advised  the  United 
Staoes  with  respect  to  a  Federal  agency  pro- 
curement and  who — 

"(1)  by  virtue  of  that  office,  employment, 
or  rtlationship  has  or  had  access  to  contrac- 


tor bid  or  proposal  information  or  source  se- 
lection ihformation.  and 

"(2)  other  than  as  provided  by  law.  know- 
ingly and  willfully  discloses  that  informa- 
tion before  the  award  of  a  Federal  agency 
procurement  contract  to  which  the  informa- 
tion relates, 

is  subject  to  the  penalties  and  administra- 
tive actions  set  forth  in  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Whoever,  other  than  as  provided  by 
law.  knowingly  and  willfully  obtains  con- 
tractor bid  or  proposal  information  or  source 
selection  information  before  the  award  of  a 
Federal  agency  procurement  contract  to 
which  the  information  relates  is  subject  to 
the  penalties  and  administrative  actions  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d). 

"(c)  Whoever,  other  than  as  provided  by 
law.  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  the 
terms  of  a  protective  order,  issued  by  the 
Comptrofller  General  or  the  board  of  contract 
appeals  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  a  protest  against  the 
award  or  proposed  award  of  a  Federal  agency 
procurement  contract,  by  disclosing  or  ob- 
taining contractor  bid  or  proposal  informa- 
tion or  lource  selection  information  is  sub- 
ject to  Che  penalties  and  administrative  ac- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  The  penalties  and  administrative  ac- 
tions for  an  offense  under  subsection  (a),  (b). 
or  (c).  ane  as  follows: 

"(1)  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES.— 

"(A)  Whoever  engages  in  the  conduct  con- 
stituting the  offense  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year  or  fined  in  the 
amount  set  forth  in  18  U.S.C.  3571,  or  both. 

"(B)  Whoever  engages  in  the  conduct  con- 
stituting the  offense  for  the  purpose  of  either 

"(i)  exchanging  the  information  covered  by 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c),  for  anything  of 
value,  or 

"(ii)  obtaining  or  giving  anyone  a  competi- 
tive advantage  in  the  award  of  a  Federal 
agency  iffocurement  contract, 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  fined  in  the  amount  set  forth  in  18 
U.S.C.  3371,  or  both. 

"(2)  CIVIL  PENALTIES.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  against 
any  person  who  engages  in  conduct  con- 
stituting an  offense  under  subsection  (a),  (b). 
or  (c).  Upon  proof  of  such  conduct  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  the  person  is 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty.  An  individual  who 
engages  in  such  conduct  is  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $50,000  for  each  vio- 
lation plus  twice  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion which  the  individual  received  or  offered 
for  the  prohibited  conduct.  An  organization 
that  engages  in  such  conduct  is  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500,000  for 
each  violation  plus  twice  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation which  the  organization  received  or 
offered  for  the  prohibited  conduct. 

"(3)  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS.— If  a  Federal 
agency  receives  information  that  a  contrac- 
tor or  a  person  has  engaged  in  conduct  con- 
stituting an  offense  under  subsection  (a),  (b), 
or  (c),  the  Federal  agency  shall  consider  one 
or  more  of  the  following  actions,  as  appro- 
priate: 

"(A)  Canceling  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
curement when  a  contract  has  not  been 
awarded; 

"(B)  Declaring  void  and  rescinding  a  con- 
tract in  relation  to  which  there  has  been  ei- 
ther 

"(i)  a  Conviction  for  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (R),  (b),  or  (c),  committed  by  the  con- 
tractor or  someone  acting  for  the  contractor, 
or 
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"(11)  a  determination  by  the  head  of  the 
ag-ency  based  upon  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  contractor  or  someone  acting 
for  the  contractor  has  engaged  in  such  con- 
duct. 

If  such  action  is  taken,  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  recover  in  addition  to  any  pen- 
alty prescribed  by  law,  the  amount  expended 
under  the  contract; 

"(C)  Initiating  suspension  or  debarment 
proceedings  for  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  procedures  in  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation.  In  this  re- 
gard, engaging  in  conduct  constituting  an  of- 
fense under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  affects 
the  present  responsibility  of  a  Government 
contractor  or  subcontractor;  or 

"(D)  Initiating  adverse  personnel  action, 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  in  chapter  75  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  other  applica- 
ble law  or  regulation. 
"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'contracting  officer"  means  a 
person  who.  by  appointment  in  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations,  has  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  a  Federal  agency  procure- 
ment contract  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
and  to  make  determinations  and  findings 
with  respect  to  such  a  contract. 

"(2)  The  term  'contractor  bid  or  proposal 
Information'   means   the   following   informa- 
tion submitted  to  a  Federal  agency  as  part  of 
or  in  connection  with  a  bid  or  proposal  to 
enter   into   a   Federal    agency    procurement 
contract,   if  that  information   has  not  been 
previously  made  available  to  the  public  or 
disclosed  publicly: 
"(A)  Cost  or  pricing  data; 
"(B)  Indirect  costs  and  direct  labor  rates; 
"(CI  Proprietary  information  about  manu- 
facturing   processes,     operations,     or    tech- 
niques marked  by  the  contractor  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law  or  regulation;  or 

"(D)  Information  marked  by  the  contrac- 
tor as  'contractor  bid  or  proposal  informa- 
tion." in  accordance  with  applicable  law  or 
regulation. 

"(3)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  (40  U.S.C.  472). 

"(4)  The  term  'Federal  agency  procure- 
ment' means  the  competitive  acquisition  by 
contract  of  supplies  or  services  (including 
construction)  from  non-Federal  sources  by  a 
Federal  agency  using  appropriated  funds. 

"(5)  The  term  'protest'  means  a  written  ob- 
jection by  an  Interested  party  to  the  award 
or  proi»sed  award  of  a  Federal  agency  pro- 
curement contract,  pursuant  to  section  111 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  (40  U.S.C.  759)  or  subchapter  V 
of  chapter  35  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
"(6)  The  term  'source  selection  informa- 
tion" means  the  following  Information  pre- 
pared for  use  by  a  Federal  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  a  bid  or  proposal  to 
enter  into  a  Federal  agency  procurement 
contract,  if  the  information  has  not  been 
previously  made  available  to  the  public  or 
disclosed  publicly; 

"(A)  Bid  prices  submitted  in  response  to  a 
Federal  agency  solicitation  for  sealed  bids  or 
lists  of  those  bid  prices  prior  to  public  bid 
opening; 

"(B)  Proposed  costs  or  prices  submitted  in 
response  to  a  Federal  agency  solicitation  or 
lists  of  those  proposed  costs  or  prices; 
"(C)  Source  selection  plans; 
"(D)  Technical  evaluation  plans; 
"(E)  Technical  evaluations  of  proposals; 
"(F)  Cost  or  price  evaluations  of  proposals; 
"(G)    Competitive    range    determinations 
which  identify  proposals  that  have  a  reason- 


able chance  of  being  selected  for  award  of  a 
contract; 

"(H)  Rankings  of  bids,  proposals,  or  com- 
petitors; 

"(I)  The  reports  and  evaluations  of  source 
selection  panels  or  boards  or  advisory  coun- 
cils; or 

"(J)  Other  information  marked  as  'source 
selection  information"  based  upon  a  case-by- 
case  determination  by  the  head  of  the  agen- 
cy, his  designee,  or  the  contracting  officer 
that  its  disclosure  would  jeopardize  the  in- 
tegrity or  successful  completion  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  procurement  to  which  the  infor- 
mation relates. 

"(O  No  person  may  file  a  protest  against 
the  award  or  proposed  award  of  a  Federal 
agency  procurement  contract  alleging  an  of- 
fense under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c).  of  this 
section,  nor  may  the  Comptroller  General  or 
the  board  of  contract  appeals  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  consider  such  an  al- 
legation in  deciding  such  a  protest,  unless 
that  person  reported  information  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  responsible  for  the  procurement 
that  he  believed  constituted  evidence  of  the 
offense  no  later  than  ten  working  days  after 
he  first  discovered  the  possible  offense. 
"(g)  This  section  does  not; 
"(1)  Restrict  the  disclosure  of  information 
to  or  its  receipt  by  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  authorized,  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable agency  regulations  or  procedures,  to 
receive  that  information; 

"(2)  Restrict  a  contractor  from  disclosing 
its  own  bib  or  proposal  information  or  the 
recipient  from  receiving  that  Information; 

"(3)  Restrict  the  disclosure  or  receipt  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Federal  agency 
procurement  after  it  has  been  cancelled  by 
the  Federal  agency  prior  to  contract  award 
unless  the  Federal  agency  plans  on  resuming 
the  procurement; 

"(4)  Authorize  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion from  nor  restrict  its  receipt  by  the  Con- 
gress, a  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  Comptroller  General,  a  Federal  agency, 
ox  an  Inspector  General  of  a  Federal  agency; 
"(5)  Authorize  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion from  nor  restrict  its  receipt  by  any 
board  of  contract  appeals  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy or  the  Comptroller  General  in  the  course 
of  a  protest  against  the  award  or  proposed 
award  of  a  Federal  agency  procurement  con- 
tract; or 

"(6)  Limit  the  applicability  of  the  require- 
ments, sanctions,  contract  penalties,  and 
remedies  established  under  any  other  law  or 
regulation.". 

(b)  Government-wide  regulations  and 
guidelines  deemed  appropriate  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  the  Federal  Acqui- 
sition Regulation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, in  coordination  with  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulatory  Council.  Pro- 
posed regulations  and  guidelines  shall  be  is- 
sued within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Implementing  regulations  and  guide- 
lines shall  be  issued  within  180  days  of  enact- 
ment. 

SEC.  4.  REPEALS. 

The  following  laws  swe  repealed: 

(a)  Sections  2397,  2397a,  2397b.  and  2397c  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Section  281  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Section  801  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Sections  604.  605,  606,  and  60fl(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7214-7216  and  7218(c)). 


SEC.  S.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Chapter  141  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  2397.  2397a.  2397b.  and  2397c  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  its  beginning. 

(b)  Chapter  15  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  281  In  the  table  of  sections  at 
Its  beginning. 

(c)  Chapter  15  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  801  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
its  beginning. 

(d)  The  Department  of  Elnergy  Organiza- 
tion Act  is  amended: 

(1)  In  section  601(c)(1)  by  striking  "through 
606"  and  inserting  "and  603"; 

(2)  In  section  601(d)  by  striking  ".  603(a). 
605(a).  and  606"  and  inserting  "and  603(a)"; 

(3)  In  section  607(a)  by  striking  ".  604,  or 
605  "; 

(4)  In  section  607(b)  by  striking  "sections 
603.  604.  and  605"  and  Inserting  "section  603". 
and  by  striking  "Personnel  Management" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  "Govern- 
ment Ethics"; 

(5)  In  section  607(c)  by  striking  ".  603(c). 
605(a).  or  606<c)"  and  Inserting  "and  603(0"; 
and 

(6)  In  section  608(b)  by  striking  ".  603,  604. 
605.  or  606"  and  inserting  "or  603". 

Section-bv-Section  Analysis  of  the 

Proposed  Procurement  Ethics  Reform  Act 

section  i— short  tttle 

Section  I  provides  that  the  proposed  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Procurement  Ethics 

Reform  Act.  " 

SECnoS  2— FINDINGS  AND  PtTlPOSE 
Section  2(a)  states  the  finding  of  Congress 
that  enacting  a  statute  addressing  the  dis- 
closure and  receipt  of  contractor  bid  or  pro- 
posal information  and  source  selection  infor- 
mation would  clarify  existing  law.  By  focus- 
ing on  the  Information  to  be  protected,  rath- 
er than  the  status  of  persons  who  might  dis- 
close or  obtain  the  Information,  or  the  stage 
of  a  Federal  agency  procurement  when  the 
information  is  generated,  the  proposed  Act 
would  increase  the  general  understanding  of 
the  conduct  expected  and  limitations  im- 
posed. 

Enactment  of  individual  statutes  address- 
ing conflicts  of  interest  In  Federal  agency 
procurements  has,  over  time,  contributed  a 
measure  of  uncertainty  and  complexity  to 
the  body  of  conflict  interest  lain.  These  etat- 
utes  were  intended,  in  part,  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  procurement  process.  They 
help  to  ensure  that  no  bidder  or  offeror  for  a 
Federal  agency  procurement  will  gain  an  un- 
fair competitive  advantage  by  unauthorized 
access  to  procurement-sensitive  information 
or  by  the  inappropriate  use  of  influence.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  restrictions  they 
impose  overlap  similar  restrictions  imposed 
by  Government-wide  statutes.  As  a  net  re- 
sult of  the  accretion  of  these  statutes,  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  executive  branch 
agencies  are  subject  to  multiple  layers  of 
seemingly  inconsistent  rules,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  ethics  program  is  encumbered  by 
a  complex,  multi-tiered  system  of  statutory 
restrictions  that  make  it  difficult  to  provide 
effective  ethics  training  and  counseling. 

There  are  four  sets  of  statutes  that  are  di- 
rected specifically  at  the  conduct  of  person- 
nel involved  in  procurement-related  activi- 
ties, either  as  current  or  former  ofTIcen  or 
employees:  the  procurement  Integrity  provi- 
sions (section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act);  the  Department  of  De- 
fense restrictions  at  10  U.S.C.  H2397  through 
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2397c;  the  military  selling  statutes  at  18 
U.S.C.  {281  and  37  U.S.C.  5801;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  statutes  at  sections  604 
through  606  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act.  At  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment, most  of  these  statutes  served  to  sup- 
plement existing  Government-wide  remedies 
by  creating  civil  remedies  for  conduct  simi- 
lar to  that  prohibited  by  the  criminal  con- 
flict of  interest  statutes.  However,  with  the 
addition  of  18  U.S.C.  §216  as  part  of  the  Eth- 
Ica  Reform  Act  of  1989.  Congress  created  a 
new  class  of  misdemeanor  violations  and 
added  civil  penalties  and  injunctive  relief  for 
violations  of  most  of  the  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  at  Chapter  11  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

To  a  great  extent,  these  four  sets  of  stat- 
utes are  duplicative  in  purpose  of  the  general 
conflict  of  interest  statutes,  18  U.S.C.  §§201. 
207,  and  208.  For  example,  the  restrictions  on 
seeking  employment  imposed  by  the  pro- 
curement integrity  provisions  and  10  U.S.C. 
{2397a  are  similar  in  their  application  to  the 
prohibitions  that  apply  to  all  executive 
branch  personnel  under  18  U.S.C.  §208  and 
the  standards  of  conduct.  The  post-employ- 
ment restrictions  imposed  by  the  procure- 
ment integrity  provisions.  10  U.S.C.  § 2397b. 
the  military  selling  statutes,  and  section  605 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  statute  mirror 
the  purpose,  but  not  the  scope  and  coverage 
of  the  Government-wide  post-employment 
statute,  18  use.  §207. 

The  overlapping  of  the  various  statutory 
requirements  results  in  considerable  confu- 
sion for  those  who  must  follow  the  rules  and 
who  risk  stiff  criminal,  civil,  and  adminis- 
trative sanctions  for  failure  to  do  so.  The 
overlapping  statutory  requirements  also  cre- 
ate considerable  administrative  burden  for 
those  charged  with  administering  agency 
ethics  programs. 

Section  2(b)  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  Act  is  to  reduce  the  confusion  re- 
sulting from  the  overlapping  statutory  re- 
quirements, while  protecting  the  Govern- 
ment flt>m  potential  conflicts  of  interest  by 
those  who  participate  in  Federal  agency  pro- 
curements. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
I>ropo8ed  Act  would  replace  the  protections 
afforded  proprietary  and  source  selection  in- 
formation by  the  procurement  integrity  pro- 
visions with  less  complex  provisions  that 
would  prohibit  disclosing  or  obtaining  con- 
tractor bid  or  proposal  information  or  source 
selection  information.  The  proposed  Act 
would  also  repeal  several  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  that  are  duplicative  of  general  con- 
flict of  Interest  laws. 

SECTION  3 — DISCLOSING  AND  OBTAINING  CON- 
TRACTOR BID  OR  PROPOSAL  INFORMATION  OR 
SOURCE  SELECTION  INFORMATION 
Section  3  would  replace  section  27  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(the  procurement  Integrity  provisions)  with 
a  new  section  27  which  would  prohibit  im- 
properly disclosing  or  obtaining  contractor 
bid  or  proposal  information  or  source  selec- 
tion Information.  One  who  violates  the  pro- 
hibitions of  section  27  of  the  proposed  Act 
would  be  subject  to  criminal  and  civil  pen- 
alties and  to  appropriate  administrative  ac- 
tions. In  terms  of  the  conduct  it  cir- 
cumscribes, the  proposed  Act  is  similar  in 
scope  to  the  prohibitions  on  disclosing  and 
obtaining  proprietary  and  source  selection 
Information  contained  in  the  procurement 
intsgrlty  provisions. 

Unauthorized  access  to  a  competitors  bid 
or  ixopoaal  Information  or  the  agency's 
source  selection  information  may  provide  a 
bidder  or  offeror  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
unfair  advantage  in  competing  for  a  Govern- 


ment contract.  The  Government  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  maintaining  a  level  play- 
ing field  for  all  competitors  for  Government 
contmcts  and  any  perception  that  the  proc- 
ess is  unfair  is  likely  to  discourage  potential 
competitors.  The  net  result  of  diminished 
competition  in  Government  procurements  is 
increased  costs  to  the  Government,  whether 
because  of  a  higher  contract  price  or  less  sat- 
isfactory products  or  performance.  The  pro- 
posed Act  would  provide  needed  protections 
to  ensure  that  competing  contractors  do  not 
obtain  access  to  information  that  would  give 
them  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  and, 
thereby,  jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
curement process. 

The  proposed  Act  would  simplify  the  appli- 
cation of  protections  similar  to  the  procure- 
ment integrity  provisions.  The  proposed  pro- 
hibitions would  focus  on  the  information 
protected,  rather  than  on  whether  it  was  dis- 
closed or  obtained  by  a  person  having  the 
status  of  a  ■procurement  official"  or  a 
•'comaseting  contractor"  or  at  a  particular 
point  in  the  procurement  process.  Until  the 
contract  to  which  it  pertains  is  awarded, 
contractor  bid  or  proposal  information  and 
source  selection  information  would  be  pro- 
tected by  proposed  subsection  27(a)  from  un- 
authorized disclosure.  Anyone  who  had  ac- 
cess to  that  information  by  reason  of  being 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  or  acting 
for  or  advising  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  procurement  would  be 
prohibited  from  such  disclosure.  The  cor- 
ollary restriction  of  proposed  subsection 
27ib)  would  make  it  a  violation  for  anyone  to 
obtain  such  information  prior  to  contract 
award.  Subsection  27(c)  would  prohibit  any- 
one ftom  violating  the  terms  of  a  protective 
order,  issued  in  the  course  of  a  protest  to  the 
award  or  proposed  award  of  a  Federal  agency 
procurement  contract,  by  disclosing  or  ob- 
taining information  protected  by  the  Act.  An 
offense  under  subsections  27  (a),  (b).  or  (c). 
would  occur  only  if  the  information  is  dis- 
closed or  obtained  "knowingly  and  will- 
fully," in  violation  of  the  Act. 

Praposed  subsection  27(d)  establishes  both 
criminal  and  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
subsections  27(a).  27(b).  and  27(c).  and  pre- 
scribes appropriate  administrative  actions 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  procuring  agency. 
Subsection  27(si  (1)(A)  would  make  persons 
who  engage  in  conduct  proscribed  by  sub- 
section 27ia).  27(b}.  or  27(c)  subject  to  impris- 
onment for  up  to  one  year  and  fines  set  forth 
in  18  use.  §3571.  or  both.  Subsection  27 
idi(l)(B)  would  make  persons  who  engage  in 
such  conduct  for  the  purpose  of  either  ex- 
changing the  information  covered  by  sub- 
section 27(a).  27(b).  or  27(c)  for  anything  of 
value,  or  obtaining  or  giving  anyone  a  com- 
petitive advantage  in  the  award  of  a  Federal 
agency  procurement  contract  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  up  to  five  years  and  fines  set 
forth  in  18  U.S.C.  §3571.  or  both.  Subsection 
27(di  (2)  would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  civil  action  to  recover  from  an  indi- 
vidual up  to  J50.000  for  each  violation  plus 
twice  the  amount  of  any  compensation  re- 
ceived or  offered  for  the  prohibited  conduct. 
An  organization  that  engages  in  the  prohib- 
ited conduct  would  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine 
of  up  to  $500,000  for  each  violation  plus  twice 
the  amount  of  any  compensation  received  or 
offered  for  the  prohibited  conduct. 

Where  a  Federal  agency  receives  informa- 
tion that  a  contractor  or  any  person  has  en- 
gaged in  conduct  constituting  an  offense 
under  the  Act.  subsection  27(d)  (3)  provides 
that  the  procuring  agency  shall  consider  ap- 
propriate administrative  action.  Prior  to 
contract    award,    and    without    regard    to 


whether  »ny  penalty  has  been  Imposed,  ap- 
propriate action  may  Include  cancelling  the 
procurement.  Appropriate  action  may  also 
include  declaring  the  contract  void  and  re- 
scinding the  contract,  where  there  has  been 
a  conviction  related  to  the  procurement  for 
an  offense  committed  by  the  contractor  or 
someone  acting  for  the  contractor,  or  where 
the  head  of  the  procuring  agency  makes  a  de- 
termination that  such  an  offense  has  oc- 
curred. 

Regardless  of  the  stage  of  the  procure- 
ment, appropriate  action  may  include  debar- 
ment or  suspension,  i.e.,  excluding  or  temixj- 
rarily  excluding  a  contractor  or  person  from 
Government  contracting  and  Government- 
approved  subcontracting  for  a  specified  pe- 
riod. Subsection  27  (d)  (3)  facilitates  the  ini- 
tiation of  debarment  or  suspension  proceed- 
ings by  making  it  clear  that  an  offense  under 
the  proposed  Act  affects  the  present  respon- 
sibility of  a  Government  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor. In  the  case  of  a  Government  em- 
ployee wlio  engages  in  conduct  constituting 
an  offense  under  the  Act,  appropriate  admin- 
istrative action  may  Include  initiating  ad- 
verse personnel  action.  It  is  anticipated  that 
regulations  implementing  Subsection  27  (d) 
(3)  would  provide  further  guidance  to  procur- 
ing agenoies  on  taking  appropriate  adminis- 
trative actions. 

Proposed  subsection  27(e)  provides  defini- 
tions of  the  information  protected,  along 
with  definitions  of  the  terms  "contracting 
officer,"  ^Federal  agency."  "Federal  agency 
procurement,"  and  "protest."  By  the  defini- 
tion at  subsection  27  (e)  (2),  two  categories  of 
information  are  specifically  protected  as  biG 
or  proposal  information  and  there  is  provi- 
sion for  extending  the  statute's  protections 
to  other  information  marked  by  the  contrac- 
tor in  accordance  with  applicable  law  or  reg- 
ulation, proposed  section  27  uses  the  term 
"contracljor  bid  or  proposal  information", 
rather  than  "proprietary  information"  used 
in  the  procurement  integrity  provisions,  to 
charactertze  more  precisely  the  class  of  in- 
formation protected.  The  term  "source  selec- 
tion infoimation"  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
the  procurement  integrity  provisions.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  procurement  integrity  pro 
visions'  generic  definition,  subsection  27  (e) 
(6)  lists  nine  specific  categories  of  informa- 
tion generated  within  the  agency  or  for  use 
by  the  agency  in  selecting  the  successful  bid 
or  proposal.  There  is  provision  for  extending 
the  statute's  protections  to  other  informa- 
tion that  is  marked  as  source  selection  infor- 
mation based  on  the  determination  that  its 
disclosure  would  jeopardize  the  integrity  or 
successful  completion  of  the  procurement. 

Proposed  subsection  27(f)  would  preclude 
the  filing  of  a  protest  alleging  a  violation  of 
the  substantive  restrictions  of  subsection  27 
(a),  (b),  or  (c),  unless  the  protestor  reported 
information  to  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  procurement  that  he  believed 
constituted  evidence  of  the  offense  no  later 
than  10  diys  after  he  first  discovered  the  pos- 
sible offense.  This  restriction  is  intended  to 
provide  the  agency  an  opportunity  to  take 
administmtive  action  or  initiate  Investiga- 
tions, as  appropriate,  where  the  Information 
gives  the  agency  reason  to  believe  that  a  vio- 
lation has  occurred. 

Proposed  subsection  27(g)(1)  contains  lan- 
guage to  ensure  that  contractor  bid  or  pro- 
posal information  and  source  selection  Infor- 
mation may  properly  be  disclosed  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  procedures  and  regula- 
tions. Subsection  27(g)(2)  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  Act  is  not  intended  to  restrict 
a  contractor  from  disclosing  its  own  bid  or 
proposal    information.    Subsection    27(g)(3) 
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provides  that  otherwise  protected  Informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  when  a  procurement 
has  been  cancelled  prior  to  award  and  the 
ag^ency  does  not  plan  on  resuming  the  pro- 
curement. Subsection  27(gX4)  would  ensure 
that  the  proposed  Act  Is  not  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  information  fl-om 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General,  a  Federal 
agency,  or  an  Inspector  General  of  a  Federal 
agency.  Subsection  27(g)(5)  would  make  il 
clear  that  the  proposed  Act  would  not  au- 
thorize withholding  information  from  a 
board  of  contract  appeals  or  the  Comptroller 
General  Incident  to  the  bid  protest  process. 
Subsection  27(g)(6)  is  intended  to  preserve 
the  applicability  of  any  requirements,  sanc- 
tions, contract  penalties  and  remedies  pro- 
vided by  other  law  or  regulation. 

Subsection  3(b)  of  the  proposed  Act  would 
require  that  appropriate  implementing  regu- 
lations and  guidelines  be  issued  in  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation  in  coordination 
with  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulatory 
Council.  This  subsection  would  require  that 
proposed  regulations  and  guidelines  be  issued 
within  120  days  of  enactment,  and  that  im- 
plementing regulations  and  guidelines  be  is- 
sued within  180  days  of  enactment. 

While  portions  of  the  procurement  integ- 
rity provisions  served  a  similar  purpose  to 
proposed  section  27,  the  procurement  integ- 
rity provisions  used  definitions  and  imposed 
certification  requirements  that  introduced  a 
measure  of  uncertainty  and  complexity  not 
presented  by  the  proposed  Act. 

SECTION  ■) — REPEALS 

Section  4  would  repeal  three  sets  of  stat- 
utes that,  on  a  selective  basis,  impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est standards  that  apply  to  all  personnel  in 
the  executive  branch.  Together  with  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  section  27  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act,  repeal  of 
these  statutes  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
complexity  that  now  burdens  the  executive 
branch  ethics  program  and  encumbers  agen- 
cy efforts  to  provide  meaningful  ethics  train- 
ing and  counseling. 

The  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989  was  passed 
in  the  wake  of  comprehensive  executive  and 
legislative  branch  reviews  of  the  conflict  of 
interest  statutes  that  apply  to  all  three 
branches  of  Government.  As  a  result  of  that 
review,  major  amendments  were  made  to  18 
U.S.C.  207  to  establish  a  single,  comprehen- 
sive, post-employment  statute  applicable  to 
executive  and  legislative  branch  personnel 
who  leave  Government  service;  the  basic 
conflict  of  interest  statute,  18  U.S.C.  §208 
was  modified;  new  misdemeanor  and  civil 
remedies  were  added  for  violations  of  18 
U.S.C.  55207  and  208;  and  5  U.S.C.  §7353  was 
added  to  establish  uniform  standards  for  the 
receipt  of  gifts  by  all  Government  personnel. 
A  major  purpose  of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  was  to  create  a  comprehensive  body  of 
conflict  of  interest  restrictions  applicable  to 
employees  throughout  the  three  branches  of 
the  Government.  That  purpose  is  thwarted 
by  the  continued  existence  of  the  overlap- 
ping sets  of  statutes  that  would  be  repealed 
by  this  section. 

Those  portions  of  the  procurement  integ- 
rity provisions  designed  to  protect  procure- 
ment-sensitive information  would  be  super- 
seded by  the  new  protections  for  bid  or  pro- 
posal Information  and  source  selection  infor- 
mation added  by  section  3.  The  gratuities 
and  revolving  door  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
curement Integrity  provisions  would  be 
eliminated  as  duplicative  in  purpose  of  gra- 
tuities and  revolving  door  statutes  that 
apply  to  personnel  throughout  the  executive 
branch. 


To  reduce  the  multiple  layers  of  overlap- 
ping restrictions  that  burden  the  Defense  De- 
partment ethics  program,  section  4  would  re- 
peal several  revolving  door  statutes  targeted 
at  Defense  Department  personnel  and  their 
employment  with  contractors  who  do  work 
for  the  Defense  Department.  The  restrictions 
on  seeking  employment  contained  in  10 
U.S.C.  § 2397a  and  the  post-employment  re- 
strictions of  10  U.S.C.  § 2397b  would  be  re- 
pealed because  they  are  duplicative  in  pur- 
pose of  the  revolving  door  restrictions  that 
apply  to  all  executive  branch  personnel 
under  18  U.S.C.  §207  and  208.  The  post-em- 
ployment reporting  requirements  of  10  U.S.C. 
2397  and  2397c  would  be  repealed  because  they 
encumber  the  Defense  Department's  ethics 
program  with  procedural  requirements  that 
do  not  contribute  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
substantive  post-employment  restrictions. 

Because  they  have  been  superseded  in  pur- 
pose by  the  more  appropriate  post-employ- 
ment restrictions  of  18  U.S.C.  §207,  the  mili- 
tary selling  statutes,  18  U.S.C.  §281  and  37 
U.S.C.  §801,  would  also  be  repealed.  Their  re- 
peal could  eliminate  the  unfairness  of  bur- 
dening retired  military  officers  with  two  or 
more  layers  of  overlapping  post-employment 
restrictions  than  apply  to  any  other  officer 
or  employee  in  the  executive  branch. 

Finally,  section  4  would  repeal  the  Energy 
Department  revolving  door  statutes,  sections 
605  and  606  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7215  and  72161,  and 
their  related  sanctions  and  reporting  and 
disclosure  provisions.  Enacted  as  a  prototype 
for  the  one  year  no-contract  ban  contained 
in  18  U.S.C.  §207(c),  the  Energy  Department 
post-employment  statute,  section  605,  makes 
Energy  Department  supervisory  employees 
the  only  employees  in  the  executive  branch 
below  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  to 
be  subject  to  a  one-year  no-contact  ban. 
Under  section  606,  Energ^y  Department  em- 
ployees are  the  only  employees  subject  to  a 
"reverse"  revolving  door  statute  that  man- 
dates their  recusal  from  matters  affecting  a 
former  employer  with  whom  they  have  sev- 
ered all  financial  ties. 

SECTION  b — CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  5  would  amend  the  appropriate  ta- 
bles of  sections  in  titles  10,  18,  and  37,  to 
strike  references  to  the  repealed  provisions, 
and  would  amend  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  to  conform  to  the  repeal  of 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  identified  in  sec- 
tion 4. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  the 
Procurement  Ethics  Reform  act 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  bill  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  would  replace  the  procurement 
integrity  provisions,  section  27  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act,  with  a 
new  provision  that  more  squarely  addresses 
the  same  basic  concerns:  unauthorized  dis- 
closure and  receipt  of  contractor  bid  or  pro- 
posal information  and  source  selection  infor- 
mation. Second,  it  would  remove  section  27's 
gratuities  and  revolving  door  restrictions, 
and  repeal  three  other  sets  of  revolving  door 
statutes  applicable  to  ofTicers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE). 

Congress  passed  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  in 
November,  1969.  The  Ethics  Reform  Act 
added  provisions  to  the  existing  body  of  con- 
flict of  interest  laws  applicable  throughout 
the  executive  branch,  and  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  many  of  those  laws  to  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  Ethics  Re- 
form Act  added  a  new  provision  restricting 
the  receipt  of  gifts  by  officers  and  employees 
of  all  three  branches  and  amended  most  of 


the  basic  statutes  underlying  the  Govern- 
ment's ethics  program.  Amendments  were 
made  to  18  U.S.C.  §206,  which  places  restric- 
tions on  negotiating  for  other  employment 
while  still  in  Government  service,  and  18 
use.  §207,  which  restricts  activities  after 
Government  service  has  ended.  In  addition,  a 
new  statute.  18  U.S.C.  §216.  created  a  new 
class  of  misdemeanor  violations  and  added 
civil  remedies  and  injunctive  relief  for  viola- 
tions of  most  of  the  conflict  of  interest  stat- 
utes in  Chapter  11  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Section  507  of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  suspended  for  one  year,  until  December 
1.  1990,  section  27  and  three  other  sets  of 
statutes  that  impose  additional  and  overlap- 
ping conflict  of  interest  restrictions  applica- 
ble to  narrow  classes  of  executive  branch 
personnel.  Section  815  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991 
continued  the  suspension  of  the  post-employ- 
ment provisions  of  section  27(0  and  the  other 
three  sets  of  statutes  through  May  31,  1991, 
The  suspended  statutes  include  the  DOD  re- 
volving door  statutes  at  10  U.S.C.  §52397a  and 
2397b,  the  military  selling  statute  at  18 
U.S.C.  §281,  and  most  of  the  DOE  conflict  of 
interest  statutes  at  42  U.S.C.  §57211-7218.  The 
perpetuation  of  these  ethics  statutes  ad- 
dressing similar  conduct  but  applying  dif- 
ferent prohibitions  to  limited  classes  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  is  at  odds  with  the  com- 
prehensive purpose  and  structure  of  the  Eth- 
ics Reform  Act  of  1969. 

THE  procurement  INTEGRITY  PROVISIONS 

Section  27  subjects  Government  procure- 
ment officials  (i.e.,  those  who  particiiwte 
personally  and  substantially  in  specifled  ac- 
tivities in  the  conduct  of  a  procurement 
prior  to  award)  to  four  separate  restrictions. 
with  three  corollary  restrictions  made  appli- 
cable to  competing  contractors.  Throughout 
the  conduct  of  a  procurement  prior  to  award. 
it  prohibits  a  procurement  official  from  (1) 
seeking  employment  with  a  competing  con- 
tractor; (2)  soliciting  or  receiving  gratuities 
from  a  competing  contractor;  and  (3)  making 
an  unauthorized  disclosure  of  proprietary  or 
source  selection  information.  For  each  of 
these  three  restrictions,  there  is  a  corollary 
restriction  applicable  to  competing  contrac- 
tors. A  separate  provision  extends  the  prohi- 
bition on  unauthorized  disclosure  of  propri- 
etary and  source  selection  Information  to 
anyone  who  has  authorized  or  unauthorised 
access  to  such  information.  An  additional  re- 
striction prohibits  a  former  procurement  of- 
ficial for  two  years  from  participating  on  be- 
half of  a  competing  contractor  (1)  in  any  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  award  or  modification 
of  any  contract  for  such  procurement  or  (2) 
in  the  performance  of  such  contract.  There 
are  a  number  of  definitions  and  certification 
requirements  that,  in  combination  with 
recusal  procedures  and  requirements  to  issue 
"safe  harbor"  opinions,  make  it  difficult  to 
integrate  section  27  into  the  executive 
branch  ethics  program. 

Protection  of  procurement-sensitive  information 
Although  section  27  is  broader  in  scope.  Ite 
focus  and  important  contribution  to  the 
scheme  of  Federal  ethics-related  legislation 
lies  in  its  prohibitions  on  disclosing  and  ob- 
taining procurement-sensitive  information. 
The  draft  bill  is  a  modified  version  of  sub- 
sections 27(aK3).  (bK3)  and  (d)  (formerly  (c)). 
constituting  those  portions  of  section  27  that 
protect  proprietary  and  source  selection  in- 
formation. It  strengthens  those  protections 
while  at  the  sajne  time  simplifying  their  ap- 
plication. The  draft  bill  substitutes  the 
phrase  "contractor  bid  or  proposal  informa- 
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tlon"  for  "proprietary  information"  and  pro- 
vides a  more  specific  definition  of  the  infor- 
mation protected.  It  identifies  nine  cat- 
effoiies  of  "source  selection  information" 
and  includes  a  provision  under  which  other 
Information  can  be  marked  and  protected  as 
source  selection  information  based  on  a  case- 
by-caae  determinaton  that  its  disclosure 
would  Jeopardize  the  integrity  or  successful 
completion  of  the  procurement  to  which  it 
relates. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  im- 
plementing section  27  has  been  the  defini- 
tional problem  of  determining  whether  and 
when  its  substantive  prohibitions  have  been 
triggered.  Because  of  the  variety  of  proce- 
dures under  which  procurement  is  conducted. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a 
pairticular  procurement  has  begun  or  wheth- 
er a  particular  individual  is  a  procurement 
official  and,  thus,  whether  the  prohibitions 
apply.  For  purposes  of  protecting  procure- 
ment-sensitive information,  the  draft  bill 
eliminates  those  difncultles  by  prohibiting 
the  knowing  and  willful  pre-award  disclo- 
sure, other  than  as  provided  by  law.  of  bid  or 
proposal  Information  and  source  selection 
Information  by  anyone,  who.  by  reason  of  his 
office,  employment,  or  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  has  access  to  such  informa- 
tion. The  draft  bill  would  include  remedies 
similar  to  those  contained  in  subsections  27 
(h),  (1).  and  (j)  (formerly  (g).  (h),  and  (i)). 

The  recent  "111  Wind"  investigations  are 
ftequently  cited  as  justification  for  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  section  27.  An  earlier 
review  of  completed  investigations  indicated 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  convictions  using  stat- 
utes such  as  the  criminal  conspiracy  and 
conversion  statutes  that  have  long  been  on 
the  books.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  III  Wind  cases  involved  individuals  or 
companies  who  were  trafficking  in  procure- 
ment-sensitive information  tends  to  confirm 
the  value  of  a  statute  designed  to  provide 
clear  notice  that  those  who  improperly  dis- 
close or  obtain  bid  or  proposal  or  source  se- 
lection information  will  be  subject  to  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  civil  fines,  and  appropriate 
administration  action. 

Unlike  section  27,  the  draft  bill  does  not 
rely  on  a  complex  system  of  certifications  to 
ensure  compliance.  A  primary  lesson  learned 
flpom  the  111  Wind  Investigations  to  date  has 
been  that  the  conduct  prosecuted  has  been 
conscious,  deliberate,  and  in  some  cases. 
highly  sophisticated  criminal  conduct.  Such 
deliberate  criminal  conduct  is  unlikely  to  be 
deterred  by  the  risk  of  additional  penalties 
resulting  from  false  statement  violations 
under  18  U.S.C.  §1001.  Furthermore,  such  de- 
liberate criminal  conduct  is  unlikely  to  be 
detected  as  part  of  the  certification  process 
required  of  the  vast  majority  of  individuals 
who  have  not  engaged  in  criminal  conduct. 
The  practical  value  of  certifications,  then, 
would  be  to  force  procurement  officials  and 
contractor  personnel  periodically  to  consider 
the  matters  prohibited  by  the  bill.  This  prac- 
tical value  must  be  weighed  against  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  involved. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  various  cer- 
tifications required  of  contracting  officers. 
{H^jcurement  officials,  and  contractor  per- 
sonnel by  section  27  is  to  create  an  adminis- 
trative burden  that  focuses  limited  agency 
resources  on  procedural  rather  than  sub- 
stantive requirements.  To  the  extent  that 
persons  gained  some  knowledge  of  section  27 
in  the  certification  process,  they  would  have 
learned  that  the  wisest  course  of  action 
would  be  to  seek  advice  from  agency  ethics 
officials  on  specific  matters.  Statutory  re- 


quirtments  to  certify  familiarity  and  com- 
pliance with  a  complex  statute,  coupled  with 
requirements  to  report  any  information  con- 
cerning a  violation  or  possible  violation  of 
the  statutory  provisions,  do  not  ensure  that 
clear  guidance  is  provided  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Government  and  contractor  em- 
ployees who  want  to  abide  by  the  rules.  The 
time  spent  on  completing  certifications 
would  be  better  spent  on  ethics  training. 
Restrictions  on  seeking  employment 

Given  the  effect  of  other  statutes  and 
standards  of  conduct  that  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  throughout  the  executive 
branch,  the  restrictions  on  seeking  or  offer- 
ing employment  imposed  by  subsections 
27(a)(1)  and  27(b)(1)  are  unnecessary.  At  the 
time  of  its  enactment,  section  27  supple- 
mented these  statutes  and  standards  by  cre- 
ating civil  remedies  for  conduct  similar  to 
that  already  prohibited.  With  the  enactment 
of  18  U.S.C.  §216  as  part  of  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1989,  Congress  added  a  new  civil  rem- 
ediei  to  the  existing  criminal  remedies  of  18 
U.S.C.  §208,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the 
purpose  of  Subsections  27(a)(1)  and  27(b)(1). 
The  draft  bill  would  remove  those  prohibi- 
tion* based  on  the  enactment  of  18  U.S.C. 
§216  and  the  understanding  that  the  subject 
of  seeking  employment  is  addressed  in  agen- 
cy standards  of  conduct  and  is  soon  to  be 
dealt  with  comprehensively  across  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  the  uniform  standards  of  eth- 
ical conduct  soon  to  be  issued  under  Execu- 
tive Order  12674.  April  12.  1989. 

Every  officer  and  employee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  subject  to  18  U.S.C.  §208(a).  a 
criminal  statute  that  prohibits  his  participa- 
tion in  a  matter  affecting  the  financial  in- 
terests of  any  person  with  whom  he  is  nego- 
tiating for  or  has  an  arrangement  concerning 
future  employment.  Under  this  statute,  any 
employee  who  is  participating  in  a  procure- 
ment on  behalf  of  his  agency  must  recuse — 
disqualify— himself  from  further  participa- 
tion in  that  procurement  if  he  wishes  to  en- 
gaga  in  employment  negotiations  with  a 
competing  contractor.  Both  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  Government  Eth- 
ics view  even  the  unilateral  submission  of  a 
resume  to  a  competing  contractor — conduct 
short  of  "negotiating"— as  conduct  requiring 
an  employee's  recusal  from  further  involve- 
ment in  a  procurement  under  the  standards 
of  conduct.  A  contractor's  offer  of  employ- 
ment to  an  executive  branch  employee  who 
is  working  on  a  procurement  that  affects  the 
contractor's  interests  may.  depending  on  the 
circumstances,  also  constitute  a  bribe  or  il- 
legal gratuity. 

The  prohibitions  of  subsections  27(a)(1)  and 
27(b)(1)  on  seeking  and  offering  employment 
are.  thus,  largely  duplicative  of  standards 
now  applicable  throughout  the  executive 
branch.  Consistent  with  these  standards,  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1990  amended 
section  27  to  establish  procedures  that  would 
allow  many  procurement  officials  to  recuse 
themselves  from  further  involvement  in  a 
proQurement  in  order  to  seek  employment 
with  a  competing  contractor.  As  amended, 
section  27  imposes  an  absolute  ban  on  em- 
ployment negotiations  with  a  competing 
contractor  for  only  those  procurement  offi- 
cials which  have  participated  personally  and 
substantially  in  (1)  evaluation  of  bids  or  pro- 
posals: (2)  selection  of  sources;  or  (3)  conduct 
of  negotiations. 

The  recusal  of  an  employee  from  any  fur- 
ther particii>ation  in  a  procurement  ensures 
that  an  employee  seeking  outside  employ- 
ment cannot  use  his  Government  position  to 
take  action  that  might  benefit  a  potential 
employer.  Thus,  the  absolute  restrictions  on 


seeking  employment  imposed  by  section  27 
serve  onfcr  the  collateral  purpose  of  reducing 
the  opportunities  for  employees  and  compet- 
ing conttactors  to  engage  in  communica- 
tions that  might  result  in  disclosure  of  pro- 
curement sensitive  information.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  that  prohibits  unau- 
thorized disclosure  and  receipt  of  bid  or  pro- 
posal or  source  selection  information,  even 
those  concerns  become  redundant. 

As  applied  to  DOD  personnel  whose  duties 
relate  to  procurement,  the  prohibitions  of 
subsection  27(b)(1)  compound  with  10  U.S.C. 
§ 2397a,  discussed  below,  and  Government- 
wide  standards  on  seeking  employment  to 
create  a  structure  consisting  of  three  sets  of 
rules  governing  essentially  the  same  con- 
duct. Because  each  involves  different  proce- 
dural re(iuirements,  they  result  in  DOD  per- 
sonnel having  to  learn  and  comply  with 
three  overlapping  sets  of  rules.  This  layering 
of  restrictions  is  counterproductive  to  ef- 
forts to  provide  meaningful  training  and  ad- 
minister an  overall  agency  ethics  program. 
Post-employment  restrictions 

The  dr|ift  bill  would  remove  as  unnecessary 
the  post-employment  restrictions  imposed 
upon  fortner  procurement  personnel  by  sub- 
section 37(f)  (formerly  (e)).  An  earlier  review 
of  the  flactual  information  underlying  the 
"111  Wind"  indictments  and  pleas  indicated 
that  none  of  the  individuals  or  companies  in- 
volved had  engaged  in  conduct  that  would 
have  violated  subsection  27(f).  Specifically, 
there  is  no  indication  that,  after  leaving 
Governnlent  service,  any  individual  per- 
formed work  under  a  contract  or  assisted  a 
competitg  contractor  in  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  award  of  a  contract  on  which  he 
had  participated  during  Government  service. 

Every  former  officer  or  employee  within 
the  executive  branch  is  subject  to  the  crimi- 
nal post-employment  statute,  18  U.S.C.  §207. 
This  statute  was  recently  subject  to  exten- 
sive review.  As  part  of  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1989,  major  amendments  were  made  to 
18  U.S.O.  §207  to  esUblish  a  single,  com- 
prehensive, post-employment  statute  appli- 
cable to  former  executive  and  legislative 
branch  personnel.  Among  its  several  pro- 
scriptioijs  is  a  lifetime  bar  that  prohibits  a 
former  officer  or  employee  who  participated 
personally  and  substantially  in  a  procure- 
ment from  representing  any  other  person  be- 
fore a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  that  same  con- 
tract. 

Potentially,  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
Government  personnel  can  abuse  the  trust  of 
their  public  office  when  seeking  employment 
with  GoTernment  contractors.  Before  leaving 
government,  they  may  seek  to  curry  favor 
with  a  potential  employer  by  acting  in  a  pro- 
curement with  less  than  the  perfect  impar- 
tiality required  of  Government  service.  The 
disqualification  requirements.  discussed 
above,  are  an  effective  check  on  this  type  of 
conduct.  After  leaving  the  Government, 
there  are  the  dual  concerns  that  they  may 
take  unfair  advantage  of  their  former  posi- 
tions to  benefit  a  new  employer  either  by 
using  their  influence  with  former  associates 
or  by  rervealing  or  using  nonpublic  informa- 
tion obtained  as  a  result  of  their  Federal  em- 
ployment. By  banning  contacts  back  with 
their  former  associates  on  matters  in  which 
former  employees  were  involved,  18  U.S.C. 
§207  adequately  addresses  the  potential  for 
improper  use  of  influence.  The  draft  bill 
squarely  addresses  the  latter  concern  that  a 
former  employee,  advisor,  or  consultant  will 
reveal  procurement-sensitive  information. 

Given  the  Government-wide  post-employ- 
ment statute  and  assuming  the  existence  of 
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legislation  such  as  the  draft  bill,  there  is  no 
need  for  post-employment  restrictions  that 
Single  out  procurement  personnel  for  restric- 
tions more  onerous  than  those  imposed  upon 
other  employees  whose  actions  may  have  an 
equally  significant  impact  upon  potential 
employers.  Because  it  does  not  involve  con- 
tacts with  former  associates  and  because 
source  selection  and  bid  and  proposal  infor- 
mation lose  their  importance  with  respect  to 
a  particular  procurement  once  a  company 
has  been  awarded  a  contract,  the  prohibition 
at  subsection  27(0(2)  on  performing  work 
under  a  contract  circumscribes  conduct  that 
poses  no  potential  for  abuse  of  former  posi- 
tion. After  award,  the  Government  and  the 
contractor  instead  have  a  shared  interest  in 
successful  performance,  and  the  efforts  of 
former  Government  employees  devoted  to 
that  end  are  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
Government.  Arguably,  the  prohibition  at 
subsection  27(f)(1)  on  participation  in  nego- 
tiations may  provide  some  collateral  insur- 
ance that  procurement-sensitive  information 
is  not  disclosed.  That  additional  insurance  is 
needed,  however,  only  if  the  information  is 
not  adequately  protected,  as  it  would  be 
under  the  draft  bill.  And.  that  insurance 
comes  at  a  high  cost  to  executive  branch  ef- 
forts to  administer  a  meaningful  ethics  pro- 
gram and  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  jser- 
sonnel. 

For  individual  employees,  the  post-em- 
ployment proscriptions  of  subsection  27(f» 
add  a  second,  third  or  fourth  layer  of  post- 
employment  restrictions.  The  net  effect  of 
imposing  multiple  overlapping  and  inconsist- 
ent post-employment  restrictions  is  to 
render  the  post-employment  portion  of  the 
executive  branch  ethics  program  so  complex 
that  even  senior  agency  ethics  officials  are 
challenged  to  master  the  matrix  of  applica- 
ble restrictions.  A  military  officer  retiring 
from  a  position  that  involves  procurement 
responsibilities  is  subject  to  5  different  post- 
employment  statutes,  three  of  which  contain 
multiple  prohibitions;  DOD  and  DOE  civil- 
ians are  subject  to  three.  In  view  of  the  com- 
plexities of  18  U.S.C.  §23G(7)(b)  and  section 
27(f).  even  the  double  layering  of  post-em- 
ployment restrictions  that  applies  to  non- 
DOD  and  non-DOE  agencies  is  counter- 
productive to  efforts  to  provide  ethics  train- 
ing and  advice  regarding  the  responsibilities 
of  former  employees. 

Congress  recognized  the  complexity  of  sec- 
tion 27"s  post-employment  restrictions  and 
concluded  that  education  and  counseling 
alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  notice  of 
whether  particular  employment  arrange- 
ments will  violate  those  restrictions.  The 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1990  amended 
section  27  to  add  a  new  subsection  (k),  which 
requires  agency  ethics  officials  to  provide 
procurement  officials  with  "safe  harbor" 
opinions  regarding  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 27.  Because  the  statute  provides  other 
mechanisms  for  employees  to  determine 
whether  they  may  seek  employment  or  dis- 
close Information,  the  safe  harbor  opinions 
required  by  subsection  27(k)  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  post-employment  restric- 
tions at  subsection  27(f). 

DOD  has  now  had  considerable  experience 
in  issuing  safe-harbor  opinions  under  10 
U.S.C.  i23G(7)(b)  to  DOD  employees  who 
have  performed  procurement  functions.  DOD 
contractors  as  a  matter  of  practice  refuse  to 
hire  former  DOD  personnel  who  have  not  ob- 
tained a  safe-harbor  opinion  guaranteeing 
that  their  employment  cannot  be  challenged. 
These  opinions  are  not  pro  forma.  Each  must 
be  written  by  a  lawyer  and  tailored  to  ad- 
dress the  propriety  of  employment  with  a 


specific  contractor  based  on  the  particular 
procurement  duties  the  employee  performed. 
At  a  considerable  cost  in  terms  of  lawyer 
hours  expended,  DOD  has  provided  approxi- 
mately 4.400  of  these  safe  harbor  opinions 
over  the  past  2>/i!  years.  In  only  about  two 
hundred  cases,  would  the  employee's  post- 
employment  activities  have  been  restricted 
by  10  U.S.C.  §2397b. 

Based  on  the  DOD  experience,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  Government  contractor 
would  offer  employment  to  a  Government 
employee  who  has  had  procurement-related 
responsibilities  without  first  obtaining  a  safe 
harbor  opinion  under  subsection  27(k).  Thus, 
agency  ethics  officials,  particularly  those  in 
the  procurement  agencies,  can  expect  to  be 
inundated  with  requests  for  these  opinions. 
The  very  substantial  effort  expended  on 
these  opinions  will  redirect  resources  better 
used  in  implementing  other  aspects  of  agen- 
cy ethics  programs.  As  a  matter  of  principle, 
safe  harbor  opinions  should  be  unnecessary 
in  the  ethics  arena.  Ethics  laws  must  be  suf- 
ficiently straight-forward  that  most  employ- 
ees can  understand  and  comply  with  their 
limitations  without  obtaining  a  written 
legal  opinion. 

Gratuities  restrictions 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  the  gratuities 
prohibitions  contained  in  subsections  27(a)(2) 
and  27(b)(2).  There  are  a  number  of  statutes 
other  than  section  27  that  restrict  the  abil- 
ity of  Federal  officers  and  employees  to  ac- 
cept gratuities.  Executive  branch  employees, 
including  those  with  responsibilities  relating 
to  procurements,  are  prohibited  by  U.S.C. 
§209  from  accepting  any  supplementation  of 
salary  as  compensation  for  their  services. 
The  status  contains  corollary  restrictions 
that  prohibit  contractors  from 

supplementing  the  salary  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. Subsection  201(c)  of  title  18  subjects  both 
the  donor  and  the  public  official  recipient  of 
an  illegal  gratuity  to  criminal  prosecution. 
As  defined  in  that  statute,  the  term  "public 
official"  would  extend  the  provision's  cov- 
erage to  contractors,  experts  or  advisors  as- 
sisting an  agency  with  respect  to  a  procure- 
ment. 18  U.S.C.  §218  provides  authority  for 
voiding  contracts  where  there  is  a  related 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §§201  or  209.  The  cause 
inserted  into  many  contracts  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  §2207  gives  the  Government  a  contrac- 
tual remedy  against  a  contractor  who  offers 
or  gives  any  gratuity  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  In  order  to  re- 
ceive favorable  treatment  in  connection  with 
a  Government  procurement. 

In  addition  to  these  longstanding  statu- 
tory prohibitions,  executive  branch  employ- 
ees are  subject  to  the  standards  of  conduct 
regulations  issued  under  Executive  Order 
11222.  Under  agency  implementing  regula- 
tions, officers  and  employees  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  a  particular  pro- 
curement are  prohibited  flrom  accepting  gifts 
from  a  contractor  with  an  interest  in  the 
procurement,  unless  the  gift  comes  within 
one  of  a  very  few  narrowly-drawn  exceptions. 

The  gift  restrictions  Imposed  by  Executive 
Order  11222  are  carried  forward  and  broad- 
ened by  the  new  Principles  of  Ethical  Con- 
duct for  Government  Officers  and  Employees 
contained  in  Executive  Order  12674  of  April 
12,  1989  and  in  5  U.S.C.  §7353  which  was  added 
by  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989.  The  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  is  drafting  new  stand- 
ards of  ethical  conduct  that,  as  required  by 
the  new  Executive  order,  will  establish  "a 
single,  comprehensive  and  clear  set  of  execu- 
tive branch  stanilards  of  conduct  that  shall 
be  objective,  reasonable  and  enforceable." 
The  new  standards  of  ethical  conduct  will 


concurrently  implement  the  gift  restrictions 
contained  in  the  Executive  order  and  In  the 
new  statute.  Because  they  will  apply  uni- 
formly throughout  the  executive  branch  and 
supersede  individual  agency  regrulations  that 
adopt  varying  exceptions  to  the  b»8lc  gift 
prohibitions,  the  uniform  standards  of  con- 
duct will  eliminate  the  problem  of  contrac- 
tors having  to  learn  different  gift  rules  for 
each  agency  they  contract  with. 

In  terms  of  substantive  restrictions,  sub- 
sections 27(a)(2)  and  27(b)(2)  largely  duplicate 
the  standards  of  conduct.  They  impoae  a 
stricter  standard  by  mandating  the  Issuance 
of  an  implementing  regulation  defining  pro- 
hibited gifts  from  competing  contractors  to 
include  "a  single  uniform  Government  exclu- 
sion at  a  specified  minimal  doUsu-  amount." 
The  new  standards  of  conduct  will  achieve 
the  uniformity  contemplated  by  this  require- 
ment. Because  it  would  be  unworkable  and 
unjustifiably  restrictive,  however,  their  ex- 
clusions will  not  be  limited  to  a  single  exclu- 
sion at  a  specified  minimal  dollar  amount.  A 
single  exclusion  of  this  nature  would  not 
provide  appropriate  exceptions  such  as  those 
necessary  to  allow  employees  to  accept  en- 
tertainment and  gifts  from  family  members 
who  happen  to  be  employed  by  prohibited 
sources.  Nor  would  a  single  exclusion  allow 
employees  to  accept  certain  commercial  dis- 
counts. The  necessity  for  reasonable  excep- 
tions such  as  these  makes  it  unnecessarily 
harsh  to  restrict  gifts  to  procurement  per- 
sonnel to  those  that  meet  a  single  de  minimii 
standard.  Moreover  any  such  requirement 
targeted  only  at  procurement  personnel  de- 
feats a  major  goal  of  the  President's  ethics 
program — a  uniform  bill  of  gift  and  other 
standards  of  conduct  applicable  to  all  per- 
sonnel within  the  executive  branch. 

THE  E>OD  STATUTES 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  the  four  sec- 
tions of  title  10  directed  at  DOD  personnel 
and  their  potential  or  actual  employment 
with  DOD  contractors.  Sections  2397a  and 
2397b  remain  suspended  under  section  815  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991.  The  former  imposes  recusal 
and  related  procedural  requirements  applica- 
ble to  mid-level  and  senior-level  DOD  person- 
nel who  have  performed  a  procurement  func- 
tion in  connection  with  a  defense  contract 
and  who  wish  to  seek  other  emplo3rment.  The 
latter  imposes  a  set  of  post  employment  re- 
strictions directed  at  a  selected  subclass  of 
those  same  personnel.  The  other  two  stat- 
utes Impose  post-employment  reporting  re- 
quirements. Section  2^  requires  former 
mid-level  and  senior-level  DOD  personnel  to 
file  reports  if  they  are  employed  by  a  major 
defense  contractor  at  an  annual  pay  rate  of 
S2S,000  within  the  two  years  after  leaving 
DOD.  Section  2397c,  a  corollary  to  section 
2397,  requires  major  defense  contTactors  to 
submit  annual  reports  identifying  former 
DOD  personnel  who.  within  two  years  after 
leaving  DOD,  were  compensated  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

Restrictions  on  seeking  employment 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  section  2387a  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  duplicative  and  subjects 
a  selected  class  of  employees  to  unnecessary 
procedural  requirements  Intended  to  ensure 
that  they  do  not  Improperly  use  their  posi- 
tions to  further  the  Interests  of  a  potential 
employer. 

The  procedures  required  by  section  2397a 
apply  to  DOD  personnel  In  positions  at  GS- 
11  or  0-4  and  higher  who  have  performed  a 
procurement  function  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract awarded  by  DOD  and  who  contact  or 
are  contacted  regrardlng  future  employment 
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opportunities  by  the  defense  contractor  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded.  Unless  the 
employee  simply  rejects  an  unsolicited  em- 
ployment overture  by  the  contractor,  he 
must  file  a  written  report  of  the  contact  and 
recuse  himself  from  further  participation  in 
the  performance  of  procurement  functions 
relating  to  contracts  of  that  defense  contrac- 
tor for  any  period  during  which  the  future 
employment  opportunity  has  not  been  re- 
jected. 

18  U.S.C.  1206  and  the  sUndards  of  conduct 
already  require  the  employee's  recusal  under 
essentially  the  same  conditions.  To  this  sub- 
stantive requirement  of  recusal,  section 
2397a  adds  only  the  procedural  requirement 
that  the  employee  give  written  notiCB  of  the 
contact  and  file  a  written  recusal  statement. 
It  mandates  compliance  with  these  proce- 
dures even  though  an  employee  is  no  longer 
performing  duties  that  impact  upon  his  pro- 
spective employer  and,  as  a  consequence,  is 
recused  in  fact  from  the  performance  of  pro- 
curement functions  relating  to  the  contracts 
Of  that  particular  defense  contractor.  Sec- 
tion 2397a  imposes  significant  penalties  for  a 
VOT>  employee's  failure  to  comply  with  these 
procedural  requirements. 

The  subject  of  seelcing  employment  is  to  be 
dealt  with  comprehensively  in  the  standards 
of  ethical  conduct  soon  to  be  issued  under 
Executive  Order  12674  for  application  to  all 
personnel  In  the  executive  branch.  In  the  in- 
terest of  uniformity  and  because  it  is  dis- 
criminatory to  subject  DOD  procurement 
personnel  to  procedural  requirements  and 
penalties  that  differ  from  those  applicable  to 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  section 
33B7a. 

Post-employment  restTictions 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  the  cum- 
bersome post-employment  restrictions  con- 
tained in  10  U.S.C.  J 2397b  for  the  reason  that 
they  burden  DOD's  ethics  program  with  an 
additional  layer  of  complex  post-employ- 
ment restrictions  applicable  only  to  a  se- 
lected class  of  officers  and  employees. 

Section  2397b  prohibits  former  mid-level 
and  senior-level  DOD  personnel  from  receiv- 
ing compensation  from  particular  major  de- 
fense contractors  for  two  years  after  separat- 
ing from  DOD  if,  during  their  last  two  years 
of  DOD  service,  they  performed  certain  pro- 
curement-related functions  with  respect  to 
those  contractors.  The  prohibitions  apply  to 
those  8ES  and  0-7  level  personnel  who,  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  prior  to  separation. 
served  as  a  primary  representative  of  the 
United  States  In  the  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract or  settlement  of  a  claim  over  110,000,000 
and  to  employees  who,  during  a  majority  of 
their  working  days  during  the  2  year  period 
prior  to  separation,  performed  a  procure- 
ment function; 

(1)  at  a  contractor's  plant  which  was  the 
employee's  principal  location  of  worlc  on 
that  procurement;  or 

(2)  relating  to  a  major  weapons  system  and 
participated  in  a  manner  involving  decision- 
making responsibilities  with  respect  to  a 
contract  for  that  system  through  contact 
with  a  contractor. 

Subaection  2397b<e)  provides  that  any  per- 
son may  request  that  the  designated  agency 
ethics  official  provide  advice  on  the  applica- 
bility of  section  2387b  and  requires  issuance 
of  a  written  opinion  not  later  than  30  days 
after  receipt  of  all  relevant  information  per- 
talnlDg  to  the  request. 

DOD  experience  indicates  that  these  re- 
■trlctlona  have  a  potential  for  application  to 
very  ftm  DOD  personnel.  Notwithstanding  its 
narrow  application,  section  2387b  has  created 


an  administrative  burden  that  probably  was 
not  envisioned  and  that  would  appear  to  be 
disproportionate  to  the  purpose  it  serves.  Be- 
cause of  the  penalties  to  which  they  may  be 
subject  (up  to  $500,000  for  a  single  violation 
by  a  contractor),  most  defense  contractors, 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  now  refuse  to  hire 
any  former  DOD  officer  or  employee  who,  re- 
gardless of  his  activities  while  in  Govern- 
ment service,  has  not  obtained  a  safe  harbor 
opinion  under  subsection  2397b(e).  From 
April  6.  1987,  when  the  section  became  effec- 
tive, through  December  1,  1989,  when  it  was 
suspended.  DOD  was  required  to  prepare  ap- 
proximately 4,400  lengthy  written  opinions, 
only  4%  of  which  indicate  that  any  limita- 
tions were  applicable  under  the  law. 

Section  2397b  uses  concepts  and  definitions 
of  such  complexity  that  it  would  probably  be 
unfair  to  leave  employees  and  contractors  to 
their  own  resources  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  employment  relationship  is  pre- 
cluded. Yet,  the  necessity  to  provide  defini- 
tive legal  advice  has  diverted  thousands  of 
manhours  that  could  better  be  used  in  pro- 
viding ethics  training  and  counseling.  This 
complexity,  when  layered  on  top  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide post-employment  standards 
which  all  DOD  employees  must  learn,  makes 
it  difficult  for  DOD  to  provide  meaningful 
traininpr  to  its  many  employees  involved  in 
procurements.  With  the  three  layers  of  post- 
employment  statutes  118  U.S.C.  §207,  10 
use.  §2397b  and  section  27)  applicable  to  ci- 
vilians, the  best  that  ethics  training  can 
hope  to  accomplish  is  to  give  employees  the 
impression  that  employment  after  Govern- 
ment service  has  so  many  pitfalls  that  they 
must  seek  individualized  counseling  before 
leaving  government.  The  challenge  of  provid- 
ing meaningful  training  for  military  officers 
is  coonpounded  by  two  additional  layers  of 
post-employment  restrictions  imposed  by  18 
use.  §281  and  37  U.S.C.  §801  (discussed 
belowK 

Reporting  requirements 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  the  rejwrting 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  §§2397  and  2397c  be- 
cause they  encumber  DODs  ethics  program 
with  procedural  requirements  that  do  not 
contribute  to  the  enforcement  of  the  post- 
employment  restrictions. 

The  reporting  requirements  of  section  2397 
are  imposed  upon  current  and  former  mili- 
tary officers  in  grade  0-4  and  above  and  cur- 
rent and  former  employees  at  the  GS-13  level 
and  above.  If  employed  by  a  major  defense 
contractor  at  an  annual  pay  rate  of  at  least 
$25,000  within  the  two-year  period  after  leav- 
ing DOD.  they  must  file  a  report  which, 
among  other  things,  describes  their  current 
duties  and  the  duties  they  performed  within 
their  last  two  years  of  service  with  DOD. 
During  a  two  year  period  after  leaving  DOD, 
a  ne*  report  must  be  filed  each  time  there  is 
a  significant  change  in  the  employee's  duties 
and  upon  employment  with  a  different  con- 
tractor. Current  DOD  employees  must  file 
reports  if  they  were  employed  by  a  major  de- 
fense contractor  at  an  annual  rate  of  at  least 
S2S,000  within  the  two-year  period  prior  to 
begi«ning  employment  with  DOD. 

Section  2397c  requires  a  major  defense  con- 
tractor to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  identifying  former  or 
retired  DOD  officers  and  employees  who  have 
been  compensated  by  the  contractor  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report  and  received 
that  compensation  within  two  years  after 
leaving  DOD.  Contractors  reports  contain  in- 
formation similar  to  that  reported  by  former 
employees  under  section  2397. 

These  two  statutes  single  out  DOD  person- 
nel and  contractors  for  the  imposition  of  re- 
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quirements  not  applicable  to  personnel  and 
contractors  of  other  agencies.  Such  differen- 
tial treatrnent  is  at  odds  with  Congressional 
and  Administration  efforts  to  provide  uni- 
formity in  ethical  standards  that  apply 
throughout  the  executive  branch.  The  re- 
ports theiy  elicit  have  not  proved  to  be  of 
value  in  enforcing  any  of  the  substantive 
conflict  of  interest  provisions.  Neither  sec- 
tion has  provided  a  basis  for  initiating  ac- 
tion for  violation  of  any  requirement  other 
than  the  requirement  to  file  the  reports 
themselves. 

The  burden  of  collecting,  analyzing  and  ob- 
taining clarifications  on  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  both  sections  is  sub- 
stantial. The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
estimated  that  compliance  with  the  individ- 
ual filing  requirements  of  section  2397  has 
been  as  low  as  30%  and  DOD  ethics  personnel 
have  on  aeveral  occasions  been  diverted  from 
other  duties  in  attempts  to  contact  thou- 
sands of  non-fliers.  The  resources  dedicated 
to  collecting  these  reports  would  be  better 
spent  in  more  productive  areas,  such  as  pro- 
viding ethics  advice  and  training  relating  to 
the  substantive  post-employment  restric- 
tions of  18  U.S.C.  §207. 

THE  MILITARY  SELLING  STATUTES 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  two  post-em- 
ployment statutes  which  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "selling  statutes."  These 
statutes,  18  U.S.C.  §281  and  37  U.S.C.  §801, 
apply  only  to  certain  retired  military  offi- 
cers and  have  been  superseded  in  purpose  by 
the  Government-wide  post-employment  stat- 
ute, 18U£.C.  §207. 

The  crifninal  selling  section  of  the  statute, 
18  U.S.C.  5281(a).  prohibits  a  retired  officer  of 
the  armed  forces,  for  two  years  after  retire- 
ment, from  representing  anyone  in  the  sale 
of  anything,  including  services,  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  through  the  military  department 
in  which  he  retired.  Section  281(b)  prohibits 
a  retired  officer  of  the  armed  forces,  for  two 
years  after  retirement,  from  acting  as  agent 
or  attorney  for  prosecuting  or  assisting  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  involving  the  department  in 
which  ha  retired  or  involving  any  subject 
matter  with  which  he  was  directly  connected 
while  on  active  duty.  Section  281(b)  affects 
very  few  individuals,  but  adds  to  the  confu- 
sion of  laws.  Although  it  is  a  representation 
restriction  rather  than  a  selling  restriction, 
the  considerations  discussed  below  apply  to 
section  2$l(b),  as  well  as  section  281(a). 

18  U.S.C. §281  remains  suspended  through 
May  31,  1991.  The  civil  companion  to  the 
criminal  selling  statute,  37  U.S.C.  §801,  pro- 
vides for  the  loss  of  retired  pay  by  a  retired 
regular  officer  of  the  uniformed  services  if, 
within  tkree  years  after  his  name  is  placed 
on  the  rttired  list,  he  engages  in  activities 
involving  the  sale  of  supplies  or  war  mate- 
rials to  DOD,  the  Coast  Guard.  NOAA  or  the 
Public  Health  Service.  This  particular  sec- 
tion was  not  suspended. 

Like  II  U.S.C.  §207,  the  two  selling  sUt^ 
utes  are  directed  at  the  improper  use  of  In- 
fluence by  former  Government  officials  and, 
thus,  prohibit  representational  activities. 
The  Government-wide  post-employment 
statute,  however,  establishes  a  more  appro- 
priate scheme  of  restrictions.  Section  207 
provides  a  comprehensive  series  of  bans  on 
post-Government  activities  that  relate  di- 
rectly to  both  the  level  and  nature  of  a 
former  official's  Government  service  and  to 
the  particular  matters  on  which  he  worked 
as  a  Government  official. 

Under  18  U.S.C.  §207.  certain  very  senior 
personnel,  including  former  officers  at  0-9 
and  above,  are  subject  to  a  one-year  ban  on 
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contacts  back  with  their  former  agrenciea.  It 
Is  an  anomaly  that  all  retired  officers,  in- 
cluding those  at  lower  ranks,  are  subject  to 
two-year  and  three-year  restrictions,  respec- 
tively, on  contacts  made  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  to  their  former  agencies  or  depart- 
ments. Under  subsections  207(a)(1)  and  (a)(2), 
applicable  to  former  officers  and  employees 
regardless  of  grade,  the  prohibitions  on  rep- 
resentational activities  are  triggered  only  if 
the  employee  has  participated  personally 
and  substantially  in  a  particular  matter  in- 
volving specific  parties,  or  if  that  matter  fell 
under  this  official  responsibility  while  in 
Government  service.  His  representational  ac- 
tivities are  only  limited  with  respect  to  that 
same  matter.  The  sort  of  nexus  which  makes 
this  restriction  appropriate  and  meaningful 
is  lacking  in  both  selling  statutes.  For  exam- 
ple, a  retired  Regular  officer  with  a  career  of 
operational  fleet  assignments  and  no  in- 
volvement with  procurement  is  restricted  in 
his  selling  activities  on  behalf  of  a  DOD  con- 
tractor for  2  and  3  years,  respectively,  under 
the  criminal  and  civil  selling  statutes.  At  a 
time  when  most  of  the  procurement  work  of 
DOD  is  conducted  by  civilians,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  basis  for  singling  out 
subclasses  of  retired  military  personnel  for 
more  restrictive  post-employment  rules  re- 
garding sales  to  the  Government. 

Military  officers  are  subject  to  an  unbe- 
lievably complex  and  confusing  scheme  of 
post-employment  restrictions.  Retired  Regu- 
lar officers  of  the  armed  forces  can,  imme- 
diately following  their  retirement,  represent 
others  in  the  sale  of  service  to  each  military 
department  except  that  in  which  they  hold 
retired  status.  They  may  sell  their  own  serv- 
ices directly  to  the  military  department  in 
which  they  hold  retired  status.  Representing 
others  in  the  sale  of  anything  to  that  depart- 
ment would,  however,  violate  18  U.S.C.  §281; 
selling  supplies  and  war  materials  to  any 
agency  of  the  DOD  or  to  any  uniformed  serv- 
ice not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment would  violate  37  U.S.C.  §801.  Two  years 
after  their  retirement,  they  can  legally  begin 
to  represent  others  in  selling  services,  but 
not  supplies  or  war  materials,  to  the  mili- 
tary department  in  which  they  hold  retired 
status,  to  the  other  DOD  agencies,  and  to  the 
uniformed  services  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  DOD.  One  year  later,  they  can  represent 
themselves  or  others  in  selling  anything  to 
any  agency  of  DOD  and  to  the  uniformed 
services  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  DOD. 
None  of  these  restrictions  apply  to  former  ci- 
vilian employees  of  DOD,  officers  leaving 
prior  to  retirement,  or  retired  enlisted  per- 
sonnel regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  prior 
duties. 

Notably,  the  selling  statutes  are  only  two 
of  five  layers  of  post-employment  restric- 
tions that  former  officers  must  take  care  not 
to  violate.  In  addition,  each  is  subject  to  the 
Government-wide  post-employment  statute, 
18  U.S.C.  §207  and.  if  his  duties  related  to 
procurement,  section  27  and  10  U.S.C.  §  2397b 
may  apply.  These  five  layers  of  post-employ- 
ment statutes  create  a  system  of  restrictions 
of  such  complexity  as  to  be  destructive  of  ef- 
forts to  administer  a  meaningful  ethics  pro- 
gram and  provide  training  and  counseling  for 
officers. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  STATUTES 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  two  DOE  re- 
volving door  statutes,  sections  605(a)  and  606 
of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
ft  7215(a)  and  7216),  and  the  related  reporting 
requirements  of  sections  604  and  605(b)  (42 
U.S.C.  17214  and  7215(b)). 


Post-employment  restrictions 
The  draft  bill  would  repeal  the  substantive 
post-employment  restrictions  of  section 
605(a)  on  the  basis  that  they  have  been  super- 
seded in  purpose  by  the  Government-wide 
post-employment  statute,  18  U.S.C.  §207,  and 
result  in  a  layering  of  restrictions  that  en- 
cumber the  DOE  ethics  program.  It  would  re- 
peal the  related  reporting  requirements  of 
section  605(b),  along  with  the  relevant  sanc- 
tions at  sections  608  (b)  and  (c),  on  the  basis 
that  these  procedural  requirements  and 
sanctions  do  not  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
any  of  the  substantive  post-employment  re- 
strictions. Section  606  is  suspended  through 
May  31,  1991. 

For  one  year  after  their  DOE  employment 
has  ceased,  section  605(a)  provides  that 
former  "supervisory  employees"  of  DOE  may 
not  knowingly  "(A)  make  any  appearance  or 
attendance  before,  or  (B)  make  any  written 
or  oral  communication  to.  and  with  the  in- 
tent to  influence  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment" in  a  matter  pending  before  DOE.  In 
terms  of  the  activity  it  restricts,  the  DOE 
statute  is  virtually  identical  to  the  one-year 
no-contact  ban  imposed  by  18  U.S.C.  §207(c) 
on  higher-level  employees  thoughout  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  As  part  of  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  Government-wide  post-em- 
ployment statute,  the  one-year  no-contact 
ban  applies  as  of  January  1,  1991,  to  anyone 
in  a  position  for  which  the  basic  rate  of  pay 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  basic  rate  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

The  DOE  statute  has  the  practical  effect  of 
extending  the  one-year  no-contact  ban  to 
lower  level  DOE  employees.  Within  the  stat- 
utory definition  of  "supervisory  employees" 
are  all  employees  holding  GS-16  or  com- 
parable positions.  Directors  and  Deputy  Di- 
rectors of  field  offices,  any  employee  who 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  award,  re- 
view, modification,  or  termination  of  any 
grant,  contract,  award,  or  fund  transfer  and 
other  employees  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  DOE  statute  pre-dates  the  major  revi- 
sions to  18  U.S.C.  §207  made  by  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978.  In  a  sense,  section 
605(a)  served  as  the  prototype  for  the  one- 
year  no-contact  ban  enacted  in  1978  as  18 
U.S.C.  §207(c).  Because  18  U.S.C.  §207  was  in- 
tended to  establish  uniform  standards  for  ap- 
plication throughout  the  executive  branch, 
the  DOE  statute  should  have  been  repealed 
at  that  time.  There  appears  to  be  no  rational 
basis  for  extending  to  DOE  employees  at 
lower  grades  the  same  restriction  that  Con- 
gress, after  much  deliberation,  concluded 
should  apply  only  to  those  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  above.  It  is  discrimi- 
natory to  single  out  former  DOE  employees 
as  the  only  employees  in  the  Government 
barred  from  contacting  their  former  agency 
for  one  year  based  on  their  former  employ- 
ment in  certain  positions  below  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

For  IX)E  employees,  section  605  adds  a 
layer  of  post-employment  restrictions  atop 
the  procurement  integrity  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 27  and  the  Government-wide  post^em- 
ployment  statute,  18  U.S.C.  §207.  This  triple 
layering  of  post-employment  restrictions 
compounds  the  difTiculty  of  providing  ethics 
training  and  advice  for  DOE  personnel. 

The  second  part  of  the  same  statute,  sec- 
tion 605(b)  creates  a  post-employment  re- 
porting system  applicable  to  former  super- 
visory DOE  employees.  It  requires  former 
DOE  supervisory  personnel  to  report  any  em- 
ployment with  an  energy  concern  for  two 
years  after  DOE  employment.  The  reports 
filed  under  section  605(b)  identify  the  energy 


concern  that  employs  or  will  employ  the 
former  DOE  employee  and  the  nature  of  the 
duties  performed  or  to  be  performed  by  the 
fonmer  DOE  employee.  As  with  the  DOD 
post-employment  reports  filed  under  10 
U.S.C.  §2397.  these  reports  are  of  no  value  for 
the  purpose  of  Identifying  violations  of  the 
substantive  post-employment  restrictions. 

Participation  restrictions 

The  draft  bill  would  repeal  the  one-year 
participation  restrictions  of  section  606  ap- 
plicable to  supervisory  employees  of  DOE. 
Along  with  the  relevant  sanctions  at  section 
608(bl,  it  would  repeal  the  related  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements  of  sections  604 
and  607  (42  U.S.C.  §§7214  and  7217). 

In  the  nature  of  a  "reverse"  revolving  door 
restriction,  section  606  imposes  one-year 
cooling-off  periods  upon  newly-appointed  su- 
pervisory employees.  These  prohibit  partici- 
pation in  Departmental  proceedings  if  a 
former  employer  which  is  an  energy  concern 
is  involved.  Specifically,  a  supervisory  em- 
ployee is  prohibited  fl-om  participating: 

(1)  for  a  i)erlod  of  one  year  aftier  terminat- 
ing any  employment  with  an  energy  concern, 
in  a  DOE  proceeding,  other  than  rulemaking. 
in  which  his  or  her  former  employer  is  in- 
volved; and 

(2)  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  commenc- 
ing service  with  DOE.  in  a  DOE  proceeding 
for  which,  within  the  previous  five  years,  the 
employee  had  direct  responsibility  or  par- 
ticipated personally  and  substantially  as  an 
employee  of  the  energy  concern. 

Employees  of  DOE  are  the  only  employees 
in  the  executive  branch  subject  to  a  recusal 
requirement  of  this  nature.  The  Govem- 
ment^wide  conflict  of  interest  statute,  18 
U.S.C.  §206,  requires  all  executive  branch 
employees  to  recuse  themselves  from  partici- 
pation in  matters  affecting  their  own  finan- 
cial Interests.  Those  who  come  to  Govern- 
ment service  while  retaining  a  financial  in- 
terest in  a  former  employer,  as  through  con- 
tinued participation  in  a  retirement  or  in- 
surance plan,  are  subject  to  a  recusal  obliga- 
tion under  18  U.S.C.  §206  that  continues  for 
as  long  as  the  employee  retains  the  interest. 
Others  who  have  severed  all  ties  with  a 
former  employer  at  the  time  they  enter  Gov- 
ernment service  are  subject  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  which  require  them  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  lack  of  impartiality  or 
preferential  treatment.  Depending  on  the 
circumstances,  this  may  require  employees 
to  recuse  themselves  from  participation  in 
matters  affecting  their  former  employers. 

For  DOE  employees,  the  participation  re- 
strictions of  section  606  add  one  more  layer 
of  selective  restrictions  that  have  failed  to 
prove  their  effectiveness  in  protecting  the 
Government's  interests.  To  administer  these 
participation  restrictions,  section  604  im- 
poses an  additional  reporting  requirement 
upon  newly-appointed  supervisory  employees 
requiring  them  to  describe  former  relation- 
ships with  energy  concerns.  Those  reports 
are  required  to  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic under  section  607(a)  and  partially  dupli- 
cate financial  disclosure  requirements  under 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act.  The  DOE  eth- 
ics program  would  function  more  efficiently 
with  no  loss  of  effectiveness  without  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  burdens  Imposed  by 
these  sections.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  459.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  In- 
dian community,   and  for  other  pur- 
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poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

YAVAPAJ-APACHE  LAND  TRANSFER  ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
transfer  certain  Federal  lands  located 
in  the  Verde  Valley  in  Arizona  to  the 
Yavapai- Apache  Indian  community  and 
the  town  of  Camp  Verde. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  approxi- 
mately 6,000  acres  of  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice base  for  exchange  land  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian  community.  Approxi- 
mately 200  acres  would  be  transferred 
directly  to  the  Indian  community  to  be 
held  in  fee  simple.  In  addition,  about 
570  acres  would  be  transferred  to  the 
town  of  Camp  Verde  for  such  municipal 
uses  as  parks,  landfills,  cemeteries,  and 
airports. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  reflects  4 
years  of  extensive  negotiations  be- 
tween the  tribal  government  and  the 
local  governments  in  the  Verde  Valley. 
Many  private  citizens  and  local  organi- 
zations have  also  participated  in  the 
discussions  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill.  There  is  a  broad,  al- 
though not  perfect,  consensus  behind 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  There  are  a 
few  individuals  who  do  not  agree  with 
all  or  part  of  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  resolve  any  remain- 
ing concerns  as  the  bill  moves  through 
the  Congress. 

The  lands  proposed  for  transfer  to 
the  town  of  Camp  Verde  are  essential 
to  the  future  vitality  of  that  small 
community.  All  of  the  lands  are  within 
the  current  town  limits  and  will  be  uti- 
lized solely  for  local  governmental  pur- 
poses. The  lands  have  little  or  no  value 
as  forest  lands,  but  should  prove  to  be 
very  helpful  to  the  efforts  of  the  town 
of  Camp  Verde  to  continue  its  steady 
progress  toward  an  improved  standard 
of  living  for  all  of  its  residents. 

The  lands  proposed  for  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  community  will 
enable  the  tribe  to  advance  its  long- 
standing desire  to  improve  its  eco- 
nomic condition.  The  Yavapai -Apache 
people  have  a  long  and  proud  history  in 
the  Verde  Valley.  They  have  endured  in 
the  valley  in  spite  of  Federal  policies 
and  sanctions  which  were  not  in  their 
interest. 

In  1864,  non-Indian  settlers  in  the 
valley  petitioned  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  subdue  the  Indian  residents. 
Yavapai  chiefs  Delshay  and  Chalipun 
surrendered  their  people  to  General 
Crook  in  1872.  A  treaty  was  then  nego- 
tiated and  signed  which  reserved  to  the 
tribe  most  of  the  Verde  Valley,  includ- 
ing the  sites  of  the  present  day  towns 
of  Jerome,  Sedona,  Cottonwood,  Rim- 
rock,  and  Camp  Verde. 

During  1875,  corrupt  military  con- 
tractors from  Tucson  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  War  Department  to  take 
away  the  Indian  lands.  More  than  1,500 


Indians  were  rounded  up  in  1875  and 
marched  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache  res- 
ervation. Over  100  of  the  Indians  died 
during  the  forced  march. 

The  Yavapai-Apache  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  Verde  Valley 
for  several  years.  When  they  finally  did 
return,  they  were  settled  on  four  small, 
noncontiguous  reservations  where  they 
have  resided  throughout  this  century. 
The  lands  to  be  transferred  under  the 
bill  1  am  introducing  today  will  not  be- 
come part  of  the  existing  reservations, 
but  will  be  held  in  trust.  These  lands 
will  provide  the  tribe  with  its  first  real 
hope  of  building  an  economy  from 
which  the  entire  Verde  Valley  will  ben- 
efit. 

The  tribe  has  already  made  an  im- 
pressive start  on  developing  a  tourism- 
based  economy  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  motel.  They  plan  to 
use  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  lands 
transferred  by  this  bill  to  establish  a 
natural  recreation  area  to  complement 
their  tourism  activity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  S.  459 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Sectics  1.  (a)  Subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  prohibition  against 
the  astablishment  of  reservations  in  section 
2  of  the  .\ct  of  May  25,  1918  (25  U.S.C.  211).  all 
rights,  title,  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  lands  (including  all 
improvements  thereon  and  appurtenances 
and  accretions  thereto)  located  in  Yavapai 
Courjty.  Arizona,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai- 
Apache  Indian  Community: 

Gila  and  Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian.  Ar- 
izona: 

T.  15  N..  R.  4  E. 

Sec.  25:  S''^  (unsurveyed),  consisting  of  320 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  26:  S'*2.  consisting  of  320  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec  35:  AU.  consisting  of  636  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec.  36:  All,  containing  N'/i;  N'/iS'/i;  and 
lots  1.  2.  3.  and  4  consisting  of  636  acres,  more 
or  less. 

T.  15  N..  R.  5E. 

Sec.  30:  Portion  of  lot  2  lying  south  of  a 
line  from  the  E^  corner  of  sec.  25,  T.  15  N., 
R.  4  E..  extended  thence  due  east  to  the  east 
line  of  lot  2;  and  lots  3  and  4  consisting  of 
134. 4J  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  31:  Lots  1.  2.  3,  and  4.  consisting  of 
196.24  acres,  more  or  less. 

T.  14  N..  R.  4  E. 

Sec.  1:  Lots  5.  6.  10.  11,  7.  8.  and  9; 
SW-iNWv,;  EV2  SW'/,;  lots  14,  15,  12,  and  13; 
and  S'/iSE'/4  containing  665.56  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec.  12;  NVi;  NE'ASWy,;  and  lots  6,  7,  8.  9. 
11.  and  12  consisting  of  531.82  acres,  more  or 
less. 

See.  13;  NE'ANEV,;  NViSE'ANEV,;  and  lots  12 
and  13  containing  89.84  acres,  more  or  less. 

T.  14  N.,  B.  5  E. 


Sec.  4;  Lots  2,  3,  and  4;  and  portion  of 
SWV4NE%  and  S'/iNWV*  situated  northerly 
from  IntersUte  Highway  17  northern  most 
easement  line,  as  shown  on  Arizona  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (ADOT),  Job  Num- 
bers 1-1T-2(10)  and  (15),  containing  196.09 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  5;  Lots  1  and  2;  S'ANEVi;  lots  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  11,  asnd  12;  SW'/«SW'/»;  lots  13,  10,  and  14; 
and  portion  of  lots  9  and  15  situated  north- 
westerly from  Interstate  Highway  17  north- 
western most  easement  line,  shown  on  Ari- 
zona Department  of  Transportation  (ADOT). 
Job  Numbers  1-17-2(10)  and  (15),  containing 
665.78  acnes,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  6:  Lots  1,  2,  7,  and  8;  S'-i  NEV<:  lots  3, 
4,  5,  6,  and  9;  SE^NWV*;  E'/i  SWA;  lots  10  and 
11;  and  SEVi  consisting  of  703.80  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Sec.  7:  NE'/i;  E>/iNWV«;  lots  3  and  4; 
NE'/iSWA;  lots  6,  12,  and  7;  Ni/i!SEV4;  and  lots 
8  and  9  consisting  of  613.71  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec.  8;  Portion  of  W>/4  NEV4,  NW"/«  and 
N'/2N»'iiSW/4  situated  northwesterly  from 
northwestern  most  easement  line  for 
Interestate  Highway  17,  as  shown  on  Arizona 
Department  of  Transportation  (ADOT),  Job 
Numbers  1-17-2(10)  and  (15);  S'/i!NWy4SWV4; 
SWV4SW'/4,  containing  285  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  specifically  not  Including  any  land 
lying  south  and  east  of  Interstate  Highway 
17. 

Sec.  17;  Portion  of  lot  1  lying  westerly  of 
Beaver  Creek  as  found  by  the  survey  of 
Vance  McDonald  of  April.  1984  consisting  of 
2  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  18:  lot  8;  Tract  37;  lots  17,  9.  15,  1.  11, 
16,  10,  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22;  and  Tract  38  con- 
sisting of  330.89  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  19:  E'/i,  exclusive  of  FX  PAT.  02-73- 
0040.  FX  PAT.  02-7a-0005,  FX  PAT.  02-75-0005 
and  HE  PAT  789.  consisting  of  93.13  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Sec.  20;  Portions  of  E'/i!NWV4  and  lots  5,  1, 
2,  and  6  which  lie  west  of  Beaver  Creek,  as 
found  by  the  survey  of  Vance  McDonald  of 
April.  19|4.  consisting  of  146  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(b)  All  lands  lying  in  sections  17,  18,  19,  and 
20,  which  are  south  and  east  of  the  present 
day  alignment  of  Interstate  Highway  17  and 
which  ar*  transferred  to  the  Yavapai-Apache 
Indian  Community  shall  be  held  by  the  In- 
dian Community  In  fee  simple. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  diminishing  or  affecting  the  status  of  the 
Yavapai-Apache  Reservations  currently  es- 
tablished at  Camp  Verde,  Middle  Verde. 
Clarkdalf,  Rimrock  and  Cliff  Castle. 

Sec.  2.  All  rights,  title,  and  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  lands  (includ- 
ing Improvements  thereon  and 
apporten»nces  thereto)  Gila  and  Salt  River 
Base  and  Meridian,  Arizona,  are  transferred 
to  the  Town  of  Camp  Verde  in  fee  simple: 

T.  13  N.  R.  5  E. 

Sec.  9,  SV4,  a  parcel  consisting  of  10  acres, 
more  or  less,  known  as  the  Clear  Creek  Cem- 
etery. 

Sec.  9,  NWV4,  a  parcel  consisting  of  120 
acres,  more  or  less,  known  as  the  Camp 
Verde  Airport. 

Sec.  4,  W'/i,  a  parcel  consisting  of  280  acres, 
more  or  less,  known  as  the  Camp  Verde  Air- 
port and  the  Camp  Verde  Sanitary  District. 

Sec.  5,  NW'/4,  a  parcel  consisting  of  27 
acres,  more  or  less,  contiguous  with  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Verde  River  on  the  west  and 
including  Quarterborse  Lane  and  Murdock 
Lane  on  the  east;  excluding  an  easement  for 
a  right-of-way  for  an  irrigation  ditch  to  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  18D  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
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ment  of  this  Act  to  the  Diamond  S  Ditch 
Company. 

T.  14  N.  R.  5  E. 

Sec.  33,  SWV*,  a  parcel  consisting  of  160 
acres,  more  or  less,  known  as  the  Camp 
Verde  Sanitary  District;  S'/4  NWV*  consisting 
of  80  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
holder  of  the  livestock  grazing  permit  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Montezuma  Allotment  an 
easement  on  the  customary  and  usual  pas- 
sageways along  and  in  the  bed  of  Beaver 
Creek  within  the  lands  described  in  section 
1(a)  for  the  purpose  of  moving  livestock  to 
and  from  pastures. 

Sec.  4.  The  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache 
Indian  Community  is  hereby  granted  a  per- 
manent public  easement  over  United  States 
Forest  Service  Highway,  No.  119A  from  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  Highway,  No. 
119  to  the  Middle  Verde  Road,  within  sec- 
tions 3,  24,  25,  26,  34.  and  35.  township  14 
north,  range  4  east,  and  sections  18  and  19, 
township  15  north,  range  5  east,  Gila  and 
Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian,  Yavapai  Coun- 
ty, Arizona. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  reserved  a  corridor 
for  elective  utility  power  lines  in,  upon,  and 
through  the  lands  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  1  of  this  Act.  Such  cor- 
ridor shall  be  40  feet  in  width.  Special  use 
permits  issued  by  the  United  States  as  trust- 
ee of  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian 
Community  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  power  lines  in  the  cor- 
ridor shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  are  customary  for  the  grants  of  such 
rights  on  Indian  lands  and  shall  provide  for 
payment  of  full  rental  value  by  the  permit- 
tee. 

Sec.  6.  The  Montezuma  Castle  Background 
Management  Unit  shall  remain  in  effect  over 
those  lands  described  in  section  1(a)  to  the 
extent  provided  in  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding dated  April  1.  1970.  between  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Camp  Verde 
Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Community  shall  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  sigrnatory  to  such 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  respect 
to  such  lands. 

Sec.  7.  The  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache 
Indian  Community  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his 
delegate,  transfer,  assign,  exchange  or  lease. 
up  to  40  acres  of  the  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 1(a)  for  an  educational  or  charitable  use 
or  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act,  all  permits  issued  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
uses  on  lands  described  in  section  1(a),  which 
are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  earlier 
of— 

(1)  the  date  that  is  15  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  such  uses  are  aban- 
doned. 

Thereafter,  all  such  uses  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai- 
Apache  Indian  Community  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  any  authority  provided 
by  a  law  relating  to  Indians.  Fees  or  rentals 
charged  for  such  uses  shall  be  based  upon 
fair  market  value. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  flood  plain  area  east  of  the 
Montezuma  Castle  Highway  within  sections 
17,  18,  19,  and  20  of  Township  14  North,  Range 
S  East,  Gila  and  Salt  River  Base  and  Merid- 
ian, Arizona,  and  further  described  as  begin- 


ning at  the  toe  of  the  sloi>e,  may  be  des- 
ignated as  the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribal  Natu- 
ral Recreation  Area  by  the  Yavapai-Apache 
Tribal  Council.  The  local  planning  and  zon- 
ing authorities  (Yavapai-Apache  Tribal 
Council  and  the  Town  of  Camp  Verde)  shall 
approve  activities  or  land  developments 
within  such  Recreation  Area  only  if  such  ac- 
tivities or  developments  are  compatible  with 
duly  adopted  land  use  regulations,  or  man- 
agement plans. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  fol- 
lowing activities  are  authorized  within  the 
Yavapai-Apache  Tribal  Natural  Recreation 
Area: 

(1)  limited  camp  site  development  and  low- 
speed  access  roads  and  restroom  facilities: 

(2)  effluent  ponds  for  waste  water  treat- 
ment; and 

(3)  any  other  type  of  development  that 
may  be  comp>atible  with  such  area  as  deter- 
mined by  a  duly  adopted  master  plan  and 
pertinent  zoning. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  fol- 
lowing activities  are  not  allowed  within  the 
Yavapai -Apache  Tribal  Natural  Recreation 
Area: 

(1)  residential  development; 

(2)  major  structural  development; 

(3)  sand  and  gravel  extraction; 

(4)  any  disturbance  within  the  stream  side 
riparian  zone  and  a  50-yard  buffer  of  mature 
mesquite  forest;  and 

(5)  any  other  development  that  may  be  in 
conflict  with  a  duly  adopted  master  plan  and 
pertinent  zoning. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  canoe  or  float  along 
Beaver  Creek,  including  the  right  to  portage 
obstacles. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
grant  an  easement  for  right-of-way  for  road- 
way purposes,  within  180  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, at  no  cost  to  the  grantee  in  damages 
or  rentals,  in  perpetuity  or  until  abandoned 
for  the  purjwses  originally  granted,  for  that 
portion  of  Interstate  Highway  17  which 
transects  the  lands  transferred  by  this  Act 
located  in  sections  4.  5,  7,  8,  and  18.  township 
14  north,  range  5  east.  Gila  and  Salt  River 
Base  and  Meridian.  Arizona  said  easement 
being  approximately  1.0  mile  in  length  and 
containing  approximately  60.0  acres. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
grant  an  easement  for  right-of-way  purposes, 
within  180  days  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  the  Town  of  Camp 
Verde,  at  no  cost  to  the  grantee  in  damages 
or  rentals,  in  perpetuity  or  until  abandoned 
for  the  purposes  originally  granted,  for  road- 
ways as  follows: 

(1)  Middle  Verde  Cemetery  access  road  lo- 
cated in  sections  11  and  12,  T.  14  N.,  R.  4  E.; 
said  easement  being  approximately  0.1  mile 
in  length  by  68  feet  wide  and  containing  a.p- 
proximately  0.82  acre. 

(2)  South  Middle  Verde  Road  located  in 
sections  7  and  18,  T.  14.  N.,  R.  5.  E.,  and  sec- 
tions 12  and  13,  T.  14.  N..  R.  4.  E.;  said  ease- 
ment being  approximately  0.7  mile  In  length 
by  68  feet  wide  and  containing  approximately 
5.77  acres. 

(3)  Montezuma  Castle  Highway  (Forest 
Service  Highway  646)  located  in  sections  8, 
17,  18  and  19,  T.  14.  N.,  R.  5.  E.,  said  easement 
being  approximately  1.2  miles  In  length  by 
110  feet  wide  and  containing  approximately 
16.00  acres. 

(4)  Rainbow  Drive  located  in  section  12,  T. 
14.  N.,  R.  4.  E.;  said  easement  being  approxi- 
mately 0.4  mile  in  length  by  68  feet  wide  and 
containing  api;s-oximately  3.30  acres. 


(5)  Private  access  road  located  in  section 
12,  T.  14.  N.,  R.  5.  E.;  said  easement  being  ap- 
proximately 0.2  mile  in  length  by  50  feet  wide 
and  containing  approximately  1.2  acres,  to 
remain  as  a  private  access  road. 

(6)  Private  access  road  located  in  section 
12,  T.  14.  N.,  R.  4.  E.;  said  easement  being  ap- 
proximately 0.1  mile  in  length  by  50  feet  wide 
and  containing  approximately  0.61  acre,  to 
remain  as  a  private  access  road. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
grant  an  easement  for  right-of-way  for  road- 
way purposes,  within  180  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  at  no  cost  to  the 
grantee  in  damages  or  rentals,  in  perpetuity 
or  until  abandoned  for  the  purposes  origi- 
nally granted,  for  Forest  Road  No.  119A  lo- 
cated in  sections  26  and  35,  T.  15.  N.,  R.  4.  E.; 
said  easement  being  approximately  1.4  miles 
in  length  and  containing  approximately  8.5 
acres;  and  for  Forest  Road  No.  119A  located 
in  section  26,  T.  15.  N.,  R.  4.  E.;  said  easement 
being  approximately  0.8  mile  in  length  and 
containing  approximately  4.8  acres. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
transfer  the  existing  easement  for  right-of- 
way  for  Forest  Road  No.  119A  (Middle  Verde 
Road)  located  in  sections  18  and  7,  T.  14.  N., 
R.  5.  E..  and  sections  12  and  1.  T.  14.  N..  R.  4. 
E..  said  easement  being  approximately  1.8 
miles  in  length  by  110  feet  wide  and  contain- 
ing approximately  24.0  acres;  and  the  exist- 
ing easement  for  right-of-way  for  Verde 
Drive  Road  located  in  section  12.  T.  14.  N..  R. 
4.  E.;  said  easement  being  approximately  0.5 
mile  in  length  by  68  feet  wide  and  containing 
approximately  4.12  acres;  to  the  Town  of 
Camp  Verde  within  180  days  of  receipt  of  a 
written  request  from  the  Town  of  Camp 
Verde  for  such  transfers,  all  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  easements  otherwise  shall  re- 
main the  same. 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
grant  an  easement  for  right-of-way  for  an  ir- 
rigation ditch,  located  in  section  13,  T.  14. 
N..  R.  4.  E..  within  180  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the  Eu- 
reka Irrigation  Ditch  Company,  at  no  cost  to 
the  grantee  in  damages  or  rentals,  in  per- 
petuity or  until  abandoned  for  the  purposes 
originally  granted;  said  easement  being  ap- 
proximately 0.6  mile  in  length  and  contain- 
ing approximately  2.9  acres. 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prior 
to  approving  any  land  use  plan,  land  use  or- 
dinance, land  development  plan,  land  man- 
agement plan,  or  commercial  development 
plan  (under  any  authority  provided  by  a  law 
relating  to  Indians)  for  activities  to  be  un- 
dertaken within  the  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  and  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Camp 
Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Community, 
shall  first  consult  with  those  authorities 
who  represent  the  Town  of  Camp  Verde  and 
provide  a  forum  for  input  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  public  for  revisions  and  im- 
plementation of  such  ordinances  or  plans.  To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  any  such  ordinance  or  plan 
is  in  substantial  conformity  with  any  com- 
parable laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Sec.  16.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
sum  of  $75,000,  which  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai- 
Apache  Indian  Conununlty  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-638  (25  U.S.C.  450  et  seq.)  for  the 
purposes  of  assisting  the  community  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  land  use 
plan  and  deftvying  any  direct  or  indirect 
costs  for  the  lands  transferred  to  the  com- 
munity pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  DEXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BURDICK,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Ware- 
house Act  to  allow  States  to  require 
grain  elevators  with  Federal  warehouse 
licenses  to  participate  in  State  grain 
Indemnity  funds  or  to  require  collat- 
eral security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

STATE  GRAIN  FUND  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  joined  by  Senators  Burdick  and 
Daschle,  to  introduce  legislation 
which  addresses  a  serious  problem  fac- 
ing farmers  and  our  rural  communities. 
The  intent  of  this  legislation,  the  State 
Grain  Fund  Protection  Act  of  1991.  is  to 
ensure  that  all  farmers  are  protected 
from  severe  financial  loses  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  a  grain  warehouse 
facility. 

In  a  recent  U.S.  district  court  deci- 
sion, it  was  ruled  that  elevators  that 
are  federally  licensed  are  not  required 
to  participate  in  a  State's  indemnity 
program.  There  are  federally  licensed 
elevators  which  have  opted  to  partici- 
pate in  State  grain  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  are  many  feder- 
ally licensed  elevators  which  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  type  of  license  an  ele- 
vator possesses.  Rather,  farmers  are 
concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with  the  pro- 
tections they  are  accorded  by  storing 
their  grain  with  an  elevator.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  every  farmer  is  enti- 
tled to  have  his  or  her  investment  pro- 
tected, to  the  fullest  extent,  when  it  is 
stored  with  an  elevator,  regardless  of 
whether  the  elevator  holds  a  State  or  a 
Federal  license. 

Mr.  President,  history  has  dem- 
onstrated that  federally  licensed  ware- 
houses are  not  immune  from  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  can  plague  State 
licensed  facilities.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact,  but  the  Federal  requirements  pro- 
vide only  limited  and  inadequate  pro- 
tection to  our  farmers.  Those  elevators 
not  iMurticipating  in  State  programs  do 
not  provide  the  same  degree  of  protec- 
tion that  farmers  receive  from  ele- 
vators which  do  participate  in  the 
State  programs. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois,  there  are  67 
elevator  facilities  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  which  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  State  insurance  program. 
The  current  protection  system,  estab- 
lished under  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act, 
provides  that  grain  storage  companies 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Government 
must  post  a  storage  bond  to  cover 
losses.  These  bonds,  however,  would 
not  be  adequate  to  cover  the  losses  in- 
curred by  all  farmers  with  grain  stored 
in  federally  licensed  elevators. 

The  farmers  of  Illinois  are  adversely 
affected  by  this  recent  court  ruling, 
but  they  are  not  alone.  Other  States 
which  currently  have  some  form  of 
State  indemnity  funds  on  the  books  in- 
cluded Iowa.  Ohio.  South  Carolina. 
Oklahoma,      Kentucky.     New     York. 


Idajio,  and  Washington.  Moreover,  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  South  Dakota 
are  presently  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  State  indemnity  programs  to 
protect  their  farmers. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing will  amend  the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act 
to  allow  States  to  require  that  all  ele- 
vators participate  in  State  grain  funds, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  government.  In  essence,  this  will 
allow  States  the  right  to  decide  how 
they  want  to  handle  elevator  liability 
in  the  event  of  a  failure. 

The  State  Grain  Fund  Protection  Act 
of  1991  restores  protection  to  farmers 
while  their  grain  is  being  warehoused. 
It  is  an  approach  which  represents  both 
common  sense  and  fairness.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  important 
and  worthy  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  460 

Bt  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Grain 

Fund  Protection  Act  of  1991". 

SEC,  2.  PARTICIPATION  OF  FEDERALLY  LI- 
CENSED GRAIN  ELEVATORS  IN 
STATE  GRAIN  INDEMNmf  FUNDS  OR 
PROVISION  OF  COLLATERAL  SECU- 
RITY. 

Stction  6  of  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  247)  is  amended— 

il)  by  striking-  ■•That  each"  and  inserting 
"(a)  Each";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subfection: 

"Cb)  This  Act  shall  not  prevent  or  preempt 
any  State  from  requiring  a  licensee  under 
this  Act  to  participate  in  any  form  of  grain 
indemnity  fund  or  from  requiring  any  bond 
or  other  form  of  collateral  security  des- 
ignated to  secure  the  faithful  performance  of 
grain  obligations.". 


By  Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RUDMAN): 
S.  461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designat- 
ing segments  of  the  Lamprey  River  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  study 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

LA.MPREY  RIVER  STUDY  ACT 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
will  submit  legislation  to  designate  a 
segment  of  New  Hampshire's  Lamprey 
River  for  study  as  a  potential  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  I  am  delighted  that  my  friend 
and  New  Hampshire  colleague,  Warren 
RUDMAN,  has  agreed  to  join  me  as  an 
orif  inal  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  Lamprey  River  stretches  over  60 
miles  along  New  Hampshire's  seacoast. 
It  Is   the  longest  river   to   enter   the 


Great  Bay,  a  federally  designated  estu- 
arine  research  reserve  that  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Lamprey 
has  one  of  the  few  successful 
anadramous  fish  restoration  projects 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  was  cited 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  1982  as 
an  outstanding  river. 

The  10-mile  segment  of  the  Lamprey 
that  our  bill  would  address  flows 
through  the  New  Hampshire  towns  of 
Durham  and  Lee.  This  segment  serves 
as  a  critical  breeding  ground  and  habi- 
tat for  many  species  of  fish,  mammals, 
and  birds.  It  is  heavily  used  by 
recreaCionists:  Ice  skaters,  swinmiers, 
canoists,  kayakers,  and  fishermen.  It 
also  contains  the  extensive  remains  of 
a  19th  century  mill  complex— a  site 
recognized  for  its  historical  impor- 
tance by  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  The  3-year,  National  Park 
Service  study  required  under  our  bill  is 
a  necessary  first  step  toward  the  long- 
term  protection  of  these  resources. 

Beyond  its  study  provisions,  our  bill 
would  effectively  stop  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  from  pro- 
ceeding with  a  dam  application  for 
Wiswall  Falls  in  Durham,  NH.  The  dam 
proposed  for  this  area  is  widely  opposed 
by  the  communities  it  would  affect,  the 
FERC's  June  1989  decision  to  license 
the  project  has  been  formally  appealed 
by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Attorney 
General. 

Everything  needed  to  support  the 
case  for  a  wild  and  scenic  study  of  the 
Lamprey  is  available,  including  solid 
local  support  from  the  New  Hampshire 
towns  that  the  study  would  affect:  Dur- 
ham. Lee,  and  Newmarket.  Proposals 
to  study  the  Lamprey  have  received  90 
percent  approval  from  riverfront  land- 
owners in  the  town  of  Durham,  and  50 
percent  approval  from  those  in  the 
town  of  Lee.  Our  legislation  also  has 
overwhelming  support  from  the  Select- 
men and  Council  Members  of  Lee.  Dur- 
ham, and  Newmarket. 

Our  proposal  to  study  the  Lamprey 
has  strong  support  at  the  State  level  as 
well.  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
Judd  Gregg,  called  for  a  study  of  the 
Lamprey's  outstanding  scenic  and  his- 
torical resources  last  year,  while  the 
New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment slingled  out  the  Lamprey  as  "the 
most  Important  coastal  river  for  anad- 
romout  fish  in  the  State."  The  New 
Hampshire  Environmental  Commis- 
sioner also  has  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  Lamprey. 

I  fully  expect  that  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Lamprey  will  lead  to  the 
preparation  of  a  long-term  protection 
plan  for  the  Lamprey.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
Important  legrlslatlon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  bill  and  letters  in  support  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  461 

fle  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lamprey 
River  Study  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  STUDY  RIVER  DESIGNATION. 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(106),  relating  to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  added 
by  section  1(a)  of  Public  Law  101-364  (104 
Sut.  428),  as  paragraph  (108); 

(2)  by  designating  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  Mills  River,  added  by  section  1  of  Pub- 
lic Law  101-538  (104  Stat.  2376).  as  paragraph 
(109); 

(3)  by  designating  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  Sudbury.  Assabet.  and  Concord  Rivers, 
added  by  section  703  of  the  Sudbury.  Assabet, 
and  Concord  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study 
Act  (104  Stat.  4497).  as  paragraph  (110);  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(111)  Lamprey.  New  Hampshire.— The  seg- 
ment from  the  southern  Lee  town  line  down- 
stream to  the  confluence  with  Woodman's 
Brook  at  the  Base  of  Sullivan  Falls  in  Dur- 
ham.". 
SEC.  3.  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  paragraph  (8). 
relating  to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  added  by 
section  Kb)  of  Public  Law  101-364  (104  Stat. 
428).  as  paragraph  (10);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  The  study  of  the  Lamprey  River,  New 
Hampshire,  shall  be  completed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  report  thereon 
submitted  not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph.". 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Concord.  NH.  November  14,  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  SMrrH, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  As  Governor.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  my  support  for  the 
proposal  of  a  study  for  the  designation  of  a 
segment  of  the  Lamprey  River  as  Wild  and 
Scenic  under  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System.  In  our  review  of  the  proposal, 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  wide  spread 
support  for  the  study  in  the  area  affected. 
This  is  substantiated  by  support  from  elect- 
ed leaders  from  the  region,  and  public  input 
that  we  have  received. 

The  Lamprey  River  Watershed  Association 
has  submitted  a  nomination  for  a  9.5  mile 
segment  of  the  river  under  New  Hampshire's 
Rivers  Management  Protection  Program.  I 
believe  that  the  river's  proximity  to  the 
Great  Bay  provides  outstanding  resources  in 
terms  of  its  scenic  beauty,  its  value  for  anad- 
romous  fish,  and  its  historic  contributions. 
Thus,  I  would  support  federal  legislation  rel- 
ative to  a  study  for  the  inclusion  of  this  part 
of  the  Lamprey  River  for  Wild  and  Scenic 
designation. 

Sincerely, 

JUDD  Greog, 

Governor. 


STATE  OF  New  Hampshire, 
Department  of  Environmental.  Services, 
Concord.  NH,  September  5,  1990. 
Hon.  ROBERT  C.  SMrra, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SMrra:  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  comment  on  your  draft 
bill  for  a  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
study  of  a  ten-mile  segment  of  the  Lamprey 
River.  This  department  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  the  rivers,  lakes, 
streams  and  other  public  waters  of  the  state, 
and  as  such  we  have  a  keen  interest  in  any 
federal  action  that  affects  these  waters. 

As  you  know,  essentially  this  same  stretch 
of  the  Lamprey  River  has  recently  been  des- 
ignated under  the  New  Hampshire  Rivers 
Management  and  Protection  Program.  This 
legislative  designation  relies  on  a  combina- 
tion of  state-enforced  protection  measures, 
(e.g..  protected  instream  flows)  and  vol- 
untary local  river  corridor  planning  and 
management.  The  designation  effort  in- 
volved extensive  local  input,  and  the  actual 
designation  received  strong  local  support. 

We  see  the  proposed  National  Park  Service 
study,  and  the  possible  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  designation,  as  a  parallel  and  com- 
plimentary effort  that  would  guide  federal 
actions  affecting  the  Lamprey  River.  We  sup- 
port your  draft  bill  for  the  federal  study  and 
look  forward  to  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Varney, 

Commissioner. 

Lamprey  River  Watershed  Association, 

Durham,  SH,  August  14.  1990. 
RE:  Lamprey  River  Wild  and  Scenic. 
Rep.  Robert  Smfth. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Ms.  Estes  was  kind 
enough  to  fax  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  several 
weeks  ago.  As  I  told  her  at  that  time,  the 
LRWA  approves  of  this  bill.  We  appreciate 
your  support  and  anxiously  look  forward  to 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  In  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Lord. 

President. 

Lamprey  River  Watershed  Assn., 

Durham,  NH.  November  21, 1989. 
Re:  Support  of  Study  Legislation,  Lamprey 

River — Durham  &  Lee,  NH. 
Gov.  Judd  Greog, 
State  House, 
Concord,  NH. 

Dear  Governor  Gregg:  On  behalf  of  the 
Lamprey  River  Watershed  Association,  and 
the  Riverfields  Association,  I  wish  to  extend 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  official 
support  of  Congressional  legislation  for  the 
study  of  the  Lamprey  River  basin  in  Durham 
and  Lee,  New  Hampshire. 

Your  personal  Interest  in  the  study  is  of 
great  importance  at  this  time,  considering 
the  increased  interest  in  land  ownership  and 
"near  water"  development,  anywhere  in  the 
seacoast  or  Great  Bay  region. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  scenic  and  natural  re- 
sources of  this  area  may  be  preserved  with 
the  general  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  fine 
state. 

If  the  study  is  allowed,  we  are  certain  the 
results  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
citizens  as  to  the  quality  of  life  and  recre- 
ation we  are  attempting  to  conserve  and  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  from  this  beau- 
tiful river. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  to  have  as- 
sistance and  guidance  from  Ms.  Evelyn 
Estes,  Legislative  Assistant  to  Cong.  Robert 


Smith;  and  Ms.  Sue  Stahl,  Staff  Assistant  to 
Sen.  Warren  Rudman. 

Our  thanks  to  the  N.H.  State  ofHcials  who 
gave  time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  re- 
view our  proposal  and  lend  their  support.  We 
are  most  grateful  to  Senator  Franklin  Torr 
for  his  dedication  to  our  program — a  gra- 
cious gentleman  and  a  fine  credit  to  his  Dis- 
trict 21. 

We  now  look  forward  to  state  designation 
of  the  Lamprey  under  the  N.H.  Rivers  Man- 
agement and  Protection  Program. 
With  kindest  regards, 

Frank  m.  Graham. 

Town  of  Lee, 
Lee.  NH.  September  14,  1989. 
Senator  Gordon  J.  Humphrey, 
1  Eagle  Square,  SuiU  507. 
Concord.  NH. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  Selectmen 
of  Lee  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  threat 
posed  to  the  Lamprey  River  by  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  hydropower  facility  at 
Wiswall  Dam.  Durham.  We  believe  this  facil- 
ity has  the  potential  of  causing  serious  and 
irreversible  damage  to  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  riverine  life,  not  only  in  Durham, 
but  in  Lee  as  well. 

The  Selectmen  have  long  recognized  that 
the  Lamprey  River  provides  our  residents 
with  many  outstanding  scenic,  recreational, 
ecological,  cultural,  historical  and  other  re- 
source opportunities.  In  order  to  iHXJtect 
these  resources,  not  only  from  the  threat  of 
hydropower  development,  but  also  trom  the 
long-term  pressures  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
Seacoast  region,  we  urge  you  and  other 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  delegation 
to  work  toward  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  designate  the  Lamprey  River  for  study 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

If  such  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Select- 
m.en  intend  to  work  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  with  other  river  towns  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  a  local  conservation 
plan  to  protect  the  Lamprey  River  and  its 
environs  for  future  generations. 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  us  in  this 
important  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  P.  Ford,  Chairman, 

Lee  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Town  of  Durham, 
Durham,  NH.  August  14.  1990. 
Representative  Robert  C.  Smfth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Smith:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  August  8,  1980  letter  on 
the  Lamprey  River  legislation  that  you  plan 
to  introduce  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Town  of  Durham  endorsed  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's legislation  designating  the  Lami>rey 
River  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  System.  We  encourage  you  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation  in  the  House  of  the 
Representatives. 

The  bill  as  drafted  addresses  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  Town  of  Durham.  Thank  yon 
very  much  for  your  support  for  designating 
the  Lamprey  River  as  part  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  PREEtWAN, 
Town  Adminittrator. 
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Town  of  Durham. 
EhiTham.  NH,  September  19,  1989. 
Representative  Bob  Smith. 
90  Washington  Street, 
Dover,  NH. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  The  Durham 
Town  Council  at  their  meeting:  on  September 
18,  1989  approved  the  attached  Resolution 
which  supports  a  study  for  the  Lamprey 
River  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The  property 
owners  along  the  Lamprey  River  and  the 
community  at  large  support  the  preservation 
and  the  protection  of  the  Lamphrey  River  in 
its  current  state. 

The  Town  Council  urges  you  to  support  our 
efforts  in  designating  the  Lamprey  River  for 
study.  Please  contact  me  on  what  additional 
steps  the  Town  of  Durham  must  undertake 
to  achieve  this  result.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  prompt  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Freedman. 
Town  AdministTator . 

Resolution  No.  89-12;  Town  of  Dltiham,  NH 

Now  comes  the  Durham  Town  Council,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Town  of  Durham,  and 
resolves  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  landowners  along 
the  Lamprey  River  in  Durham.  NH  have  peti- 
tioned by  signature  the  Durham  Town  Coun- 
cil to  pass  a  resolution  requesting  members 
of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  designating 
the  Lamprey  River  for  study  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  petitioners  and  the  Durham 
Town  Council  recogiiize  that  the  Lamprey 
River  provides  residents  with  many  out- 
standing recreational,  ecological,  scenic,  his- 
toric, and  other  resources;  and 

Whereas,  local  concern  about  this  impor- 
tant river  has  increased  due  to  a  number  of 
factors,  including  the  proposed  development 
of  a  hydroelectric  facility,  which  may  dimin- 
ish or  preclude  local  control  of  this  resource; 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Park  Service,  under 
the  {Kvvisions  of  the  National  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act,  can  assist  local  communities 
in  preparing  a  long-term  protection  plan  for 
the  Lamprey  River  which  will  rely  on  the 
U8«  of  existing  state  and  local  government 
authorities,  as  well  as  voluntary  private 
landowner  actions; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Dur- 
ham Town  Council  hereby  urges  members  of 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  designate 
that  segment  of  the  Lamprey  River  within 
the  Durham  Town  boundaries  for  study 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  our  intent  is  to 
protect  the  river  and  its  important  related 
adjacent  land  areas  for  future  generations 
through  the  development  of  a  locally  pre- 
pared and  controlled  river  management  plan. 

Office  of  Conservation  Commission. 

Newmarket,  NH.  February  6.  1991. 

Proposed  Resolution— Lamprey  River 
Wild  &  Scenic  Study 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Legislation,  the  study  area  would  be  from 
the  southern  Lee  town  line  downstream  to 
the  confluence  with  Woodman  Brook,  that 
being  the  area  at  the  base  of  Sullivan  Falls. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Le^slation,  the  study  shall  be  completed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (NPS)  and  the 
report  submitted  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


(3)  The  study  includes  an  in-depth  section 
on  water  quality  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tione  for  projected  water  use  for  such  activi- 
ties as  town  public  drinking  water  supplies 
and  residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

(4)  A  member  or  delegate  from  the 
Newmarket  Town  government  be  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  study  committee. 

(5)  If  the  study  is  approved,  the  Newmarket 
Town  government  be  notified  of  the  study's 
results  and  given  ample  time  (minimum  60 
days)  to  respond  with  comments  before  any 
legislation  is  introduced  recommending  the 
study  area  be  designated  in  the  Federal, 
Wild.  Scenic  &  Recreational  Program. 

(Sdgned  by  the  Newmarket  Town 
Councilors.) 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Senator  Smith, 
authorizing  the  National  Park  Service 
to  atudy  a  10-mile  segment  of  the  Lam- 
prey River  running  through  Lee  and 
Durham.  NH. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
aggressive  and  carefully  coordinated 
local  efforts  to  protect  the  Lamprey 
from  hydroelectric  development.  In  re- 
sponse to  plans  to  construct  a  dam  on 
the  Lamprey  River,  the  Lamprey  River 
Watershed  Association  [LRWA]  was 
bom.  This  organization  has  actively 
pursued  Federal  legislation  authorizing 
a  National  Park  Service  study  of  the 
Lamprey  River  and  has  successfully 
garnered  the  strong  support  of  Gov- 
ernor Gregg,  the  towns  of  Durham  and 
Lee,  the  Strafford  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  vast  major- 
ity of  local  residents  and  landowners. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lamprey  River  is 
worth  protecting.  It  is  the  largest  estu- 
ary system  north  of  the  Chesapeake, 
which  feeds  into  George's  Bank.  The 
Lamprey  also  serves  as  a  major  tribu- 
tary to  the  recently  protected  Great 
Bay.  which  has  been  designated  as  part 
of  the  National  Estuarine  Research  Re- 
serve System.  In  order  to  meet  the  pro- 
tection goals  of  Great  Bay.  we  must 
carefully  manage  and  preserve  the  trib- 
utaries that  feed  into  it.  With  this  in 
mind,  an  August  1989  Governor  Gregg 
stated: 

Tlie  whole  question  of  how  we  address  the 
issue  of  use  of  lakes,  rivers  and  Great  Bay  is 
a  core  concern  *  *  *  I  look  at  them  as  the 
crown  jewels  in  the  State's  natural  environ- 
meat. 

The  Lamprey  River  and  its  shoreline 
serres  as  an  important  breeding  ground 
and  habitat  for  anadromous  and  game 
fish,  mammals,  and  birds.  One  Audubon 
Society  observer  has  noted  140  species 
of  birds  in  the  Lamprey  River  corridor. 
The  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment has  cited  the  presence  of  26 
species  of  commonly  seen  mammals, 
including  otter,  beaver,  mink,  coyote, 
red  fox.  and  fisher.  Moose  and  signs  of 
black  bear  have  also  been  reported. 

The  Lamprey  River  corridor  contains 
two  historically  significant  sites  that 
are  worth  noting.  In  1987,  the  Wiswall 
Falls  Mill  Site  was  placed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places,  a 


site  which  contains  extensive  remains 
of  a  19th  century  mill  complex.  Archeo- 
logical  digs  have  discovered  Indian 
sites  along  the  river  corridor,  one  of 
which  is  estimated  to  be  over  8,500 
years  old. 

Recreational  opportunities  abound 
on  the  Lamprey  River — everything 
from  canoeing  and  kayaking  to  swim- 
ming, tubing,  and  fishing.  In  fact,  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Fish  and  Game  Department  found 
that  anglers  spent  875  fishing  hours  on 
a  three»quarter-mile  stretch  of  river  in 
a  single  month.  The  "AMC  River 
Guide"  highlights  several  portions  of 
the  river  for  canoeing  and  goes  on  to 
note  the  challenging  rapids  at  Dur- 
ham's Packers  Falls  recreation  area  for 
those  looking  for  more  adventurous  ca- 
noeing and  kayaking. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  will  mean  a  careful 
study  hy  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  outstanding  values  I  noted  pre- 
viously, along  with  the  development  of 
a  conKprehensive  river  management 
plan  in  conjunction  with  the  State  and 
local  governments  as  well  as  private 
groups,  citizens,  and  landowners.  This 
process  has  worked  well  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Let  me  highlight  the  very  positive 
experience  in  Jackson  which  led  to 
congressional  designation  of  Wildcat 
Brook  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river.  The 
New  Hampshire  congressional  delega- 
tion continues  to  be  committed  to 
river  protection.  In  fact,  last  year  the 
congressional  delegation  jointly  intro- 
duced the  Pemigewasset  and 
Merrimack  River  bills,  both  of  which 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
were  snbsequently  signed  into  law  by 
President  Bush.  Additionally,  New 
Hampshire  has  further  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  Lamprey  River  by 
incorporating  it  as  part  of  the  State 
river  protection  plan.  It  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Inventory  Sys- 
tem. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  critical 
to  delaying  the  construction  of  a  hy- 
droelecstric  facility  at  Wiswall  Dam  in 
Durham,  which  has  tentatively  re- 
ceived a  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
CommiBsion  license.  Barring  a  reversal 
by  the  FERC  or  a  Federal  court,  the 
project  is  expected  to  go  forward.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  in  these  two 
communities  oppose  this  project  and 
support  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

I  continue  to  support  local  efforts  to 
preserve  our  natural  resources.  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  legislation  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  Senate  considering 
it  in  the  very  near  futiire.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  of 
the  Ac*  of  December  19,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
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VERMEJO  PROJECT  RELIEF 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  allow 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  transfer 
a  lake  known  as  "Lake  13"  to  the 
Vermejo  Conservancy  District. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Bingaman,  is  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  state  that  Congressman 
Richardson  is  preparing  to  introduce  a 
similar  bill  in  the  House.  I  applaud  the 
efforts  and  continued  support  of  both 
of  these  gentlemen. 

This  bill  would  clarify  a  law  that  I 
authored  in  1980.  That  law.  Public  Law 
96-550,  was  designed  to  defer  payments 
and  transfer  certain  facilities  of  the 
Vermejo  Project  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  the  Vermejo  Conser- 
vancy District. 

The  amendatory  contract  required 
under  Title  IV  has  never  reached  final 
approval  because  an  Interior  Solicitor's 
Opinion  has  interpreted  the  fish  and 
wildlife  exception  to  prevent  a  transfer 
of  Lake  13  to  the  District. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Lake  13  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Vermejo  Project 
since  1954  and  the  Maxwell  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  was  not  established 
until  1966,  the  Solicitor's  Opinion  ar- 
gues that  the  use  since  1969  of  Lake  13 
by  the  Maxwell  Refuge  under  certain 
contractual  arrangements  means  that 
the  United  States  holds  Lake  13  within 
the  meaning  of  the  transfer  exception. 

While  the  district  does  not  dispute, 
and  will  honor,  the  contractual  right  of 
the  United  States  to  use  Lake  13  for 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes,  Lake  13 
should  not  fall  within  the  transfer  ex- 
ception to  Title  IV. 

Instead,  the  transfer  exception  refers 
to  approximately  2,800  acres  acquired 
by  the  United  States  from  individual 
landowners  for  the  Maxwell  Refuge, 
and  not  to  any  project  facilities  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  for  the 
Vermejo  Project. 

Lake  13  is  an  important  component 
of  the  district's  water  supply  and  deliv- 
ery system.  Releases  from  the  lake  are 
used  to  irrigate  much  of  the  7,400  acres 
in  the  Vermejo  Project. 

Control  of  this  integral  part  of  the 
district's  water  system  should  rest 
with  the  district.  Transferring  Lake  13 
to  the  district  would  permit  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Vermejo  Conser- 
vancy District.  In  addition,  this  trans- 
fer is  justified  because  the  district  has 
made  a  significant  investment  in  Lake 
13  by  undertaking  costly  improvements 
and  repairs  to  the  Lake. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  needed  to 
correct  the  erroneous  interpretation  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Title 
rv  of  Public  Law  96-560.  It  clarifies 
that  Lake  13  should  be  transferred  to 
the  district  under  title  rv  and  also  re- 
quires that  the  district  continue  to 
honor  its  contractual  agreements  with 
the  Maxwell  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

In  the  1950's,  the  Vermejo  Conser- 
vancy District  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation entered  into  a  repayment 
contract  that  obligated  the  district  to 
pay  the  government  $2.1  million  for  fa- 
cilities that  the  Bureau  constructed  for 
the  Vermejo  Project.  Over  the  years, 
the  district  was  unable  to  make  sub- 
stantial repayments. 

Title  rv  of  Public  Law  96-550  allowed 
the  district  to  defer  repayment  and  to 
obtain  the  project  facilities.  Under  the 
law,  the  Bureau  and  the  district  were 
required  to  develop  an  amendatory 
contract  on  the  repayment  and  trans- 
fer question.  In  order  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Maxwell  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  title  IV  included  language 
added  at  the  Bureau's  request  that  ex- 
cluded fish  and  wildlife  lands  and  any 
attendant  water  rights  from  the  trans- 
fer to  the  district.  This  allowed  title  to 
those  lands  and  waters  to  remain  with 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  462 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    VERMEJO    PROJECT    RELIEF,    NEW 
MEXICO. 

Section  401  of  the  Act  of  December  19.  1960 
(94  Stat.  3227)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
text  that  begins:  "Transfer  of  project  facili- 
ties to  the  district  shall  be  without  .  .  ."' 
and  ends  with  ".  .  .  .  shall  be  maintained 
consistently  with  existing  arrangements" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Effective  as  of 
the  date  of  the  written  consent  of  the 
Vermejo  Conservancy  District  to  amend  Con- 
tract 178r-458,  all  facilities  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  District.  The  transfer  to  the 
district  of  project  facilities  shall  be  without 
any  additional  consideration  in  excess  of  the 
existing  repayment  contract  of  the  district 
and  shall  include  all  related  lands  or  interest 
in  lands  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  project,  but  shall  not  include  any 
lands  or  interests  In  land,  or  interests  In 
water,  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  various  landowners  In  the  district,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres,  for  the  Maxwell  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge and  shall  not  include  certain  contractual 
arrangements,  namely  Contract  Numbered 
14-06-500-1713  between  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  and  concurred  in  by  the  dis- 
trict, dated  December  5,  1969,  and  the  lease 
agreement  between  the  district  and  the  Sec- 
retary dated  January  17.  1990,  and  expiring 
January  17,  1992,  for  468.38  acres  under  the 
district's  Lakes  12  and  14,  which  contractual 
arrangements  shall  be  maintained  consistent 
with  the  terms  thereof.  The  Secretary,  act^ 
Ing  through  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  shall  retain  the  right  to  manage 
Lake  13  for  the  conservation,  maintenance, 
and  development  of  the  area  as  a  component 
of  the  Maxwell  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
accordance  with  Contract  Numbered  14-06- 
500-1713  and  in  a  manner  that  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  operation  of  the  Lake  13  dam  and 
reservoir  for  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
Vermejo  Reclamation  Project.".* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  463.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Education  an  OfUce  of 
Community  Colleges;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMUNmr  COLLEGES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  several  decades,  this  Nation's 
community  colleges  have  risen  from 
virtual  obscurity  to  become  a  large  and 
critically  important  component  of  our 
higher  education  system.  In  fact,  com- 
munity colleges  across  the  country 
have  a  larger  combined  enrollment 
than  any  other  segment  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Between  1965  and  1975  alone, 
community  college  enrollment  jumped 
by  215  percent — and  the  numbers  con- 
tinue to  rise  every  year. 

In  Oregon,  our  16  community  colleges 
are  practically  bursting  at  the  seams 
with  students — over  300,000  men  and 
women  are  attending  at  least  one  com- 
munity college  class  in  Oregon  this 
year.  The  four  community  colleges  in 
the  Greater  Portland  Area  alone  have 
almost  150,000  students  coming  through 
their  doors  annually.  From  vocational 
education  to  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage to  preparation  for  transfer  to  a 
4-year  institution,  all  of  Oregon's  com- 
munity colleges  are  developing  innova- 
tive programs  and  projects  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  very  wide  range  of  people. 
From  what  my  colleagues  tell  me 
about  conrununity  colleges  in  their 
States,  the  trends  in  Oregon  are  re- 
flected throughout  the  Nation. 

Given  the  contributions  community 
colleges  are  making  to  higher  edu- 
cation, to  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
communities,  and  certainly  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  higher  level  position 
within  the  Department  of  Education  to 
represent  their  interests.  Hard  to  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  but  true — and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  creation  of  such 
a  position  is  long  overdue. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Community 
Colleges  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  talk  with  community  col- 
lege representatives  in  their  own 
States  about  this  proposal. 

When  we  consider  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  later 
this  year,  I  hope  very  much  that  this 
proposal  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
legislation  debated  here  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  weeks  ahead,  I  look  forward  to 
talking  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee about  this  long  overdue  pro- 
posal, and  working  with  them  and  oth- 
ers to  see  that  it  becomes  a  reality.* 


By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  464.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Gabriel  Robledo-Gomez  Dunn;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  JOHM  OABRIEL  BOBLEOO-OOMEZ 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
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Gabriel      Robledo-Gomez      Dunn      of 
Brlgham  City,  UT. 

John  was  bom  in  Perera.  Columbia 
to  very  mea^rer  circumstances.  As  an 
Infant  this  young  man  was  deserted  by 
his  natural  father.  Although  his  moth- 
er worked  very  hard  to  support  her 
family  she  could  not  provide  even  the 
most  basic  essentials.  In  the  su^nmer  of 
1987  the  Dunn  family  of  Brigham  City. 
UT  heard  of  John's  situation  and  de- 
cided to  see  what  they  could  do  to  help. 
With  their  sponsorship  he  was  able  to 
come  to  Utah  to  study  at  Box  Elder 
High  School  on  a  student  visa.  He  ar- 
rived malnourished  and  in  need  of  a 
great  deal  of  medical  and  dental  care. 
Through  his  diligent  efforts  he  learned 
English  and  progressed  very  well  in 
school.  He  graduated  from  high  school 
in  May  1989  and  began  his  college  edu- 
cation at  Weber  State  University  in 
Ogden.  UT. 

Once  John  arrived  in  Utah  the  Dunns 
realized  that  they  wanted  him  to  be- 
come a  part  of  their  family  perma- 
nently. This  was  not  a  new  experience 
for  them.  Richard  and  Deon  have  eight 
children.  Four  of  the  children  were 
bom  to  them  and  the  others  have 
joined  their  family  under  a  variety  of 
special  circumstances.  This  was  the 
first  time,  however,  that  they  had 
adopted  a  child  from  overseas.  They 
proceeded  with  the  adoption.  When  it 
became  final  in  November  of  1987  they 
were  excited  and  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  John  received  all  the  opportuni- 
ties they  had  provided  their  other  chil- 
dren. They  realized  they  needed  to 
change  John's  immigration  status 
since  he  was  now  the  son  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Only  then  did  they  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  immigration  law 
does  not  recognize  the  adoption  of  a 
child  over  the  age  of  16  as  conveying 
immediate  relative  status  to  the  child. 
John  could  not  remain  in  the  United 
States  unless  he  was  a  student. 

The  family  was  very  upset  and  con- 
cerned. John  was  a  part  of  their  family 
and  now  there  was  a  possibility  he 
could  not  stay  with  them.  Each  family 
member  has  expressed  to  me  how  much 
they  love  and  depend  on  John  as  a  part 
of  their  family.  John  has  expressed  his 
desire  to  remain  with  his  new  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  is  pleased  to  have  a  new 
mom  because  now  he  has  two.  But  per- 
haps his  most  telling  comment  was 
how  much  he  was  pleased  to  finally 
have  a  father.  He  allowed  as  how  it 
wasn't  always  easy  because  it  was  a 
new  experience  for  him  but  was  grate- 
ful for  his  Dad  and  the  lessons  he  was 
learning  from  him. 

This  young  man  has  made  a  profound 
impact  on  his  family.  If  the  letters  and 
phone  calls  that  have  come  to  my  of- 
fice are  any  indication  of  his  impact  on 
the  conrmiunity,  his  school  and  his 
church  then  there  is  no  question  that 
John  Robledo  Dunn  makes  a  very  posi- 
tive mark  on  all  who  meet  him.  Two  of 
his  goals  In  life  are  to  serve  his  church 


and  to  get  a  college  education.  He  has 
started  on  his  educational  goal.  For 
the  last  year  John  has  been  serving  his 
church  by  working  with  the  Hispanic 
community  in  Cleveland,  OH.  He  is  en- 
thusiastic in  his  service  and  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  and  challenge  of 
helping  others.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  allow  the  Dunn  family  to  remain 
complete  and  John  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue his  goals.  I  am  confident  he  will  be 
a  valued  addition  to  Brigham  City,  to 
Utah  and  to  the  United  States.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  465.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  permit  two  States  to  enter 
into  a  reciprocal  agreement  for  the 
interstate  shipment  and  marketing  of 
State-inspected  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
uctB  and  to  establish  a  task  force  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
pilot  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

RECIPROCAL  STATE  MEAT  AND  POULTRY 
AGREEMENTS. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  with  Senator  Inouye  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  establish  a  pilot 
program  to  permit  States  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreements  for  the  inter- 
state shipment  and  marketing  of 
State-inspected  meat  and  poulty  prod- 
uces and  to  establish  a  task  force  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
cerning the  pilot  program.  This  bill 
will  provide  an  enormous  benefit  to  the 
small  and  mid-sized  meat  and  poultry 
processing  plants  by  among  other 
things  expanding  their  markets.  These 
expanded  markets  also  mean  a  greater 
variety  for  our  consumers — without 
compromising  one  bit  of  safety.  The 
large  plants  are  not  losers  under  this 
bill  either.  They  also  can  benefit  from 
greater  selling  opportunities. 

Federal  inspection  of  meat  and  poul- 
try is  carried  out  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 

About  97  percent  of  all  red  meat  and 
99  percent  of  all  poultry  is  inspected  by 
Federal  inspectors  who  are  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  [FSIS].  These  inspectors  are 
stationed  in  private  slaughtering  and 
processing  plants,  and  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  inspection  is  borne  by 
USDA,  except  for  overtime  charges, 
which  are  paid  by  the  packers. 

Twenty-eight,  States  operate  their 
own  programs  for  inspecting  meat  and 
poultry  for  sale  in  intrastate  com- 
merce. I  would  just  like  to  take  a 
minute  to  list  these  States:  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona.  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 


Utah,    Vermont,    Virginia,    West    Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

About  3  percent  of  all  red  meat  and  1 
percent  of  all  poultry  is  State-in- 
spected. The  Wholesomeness  Meat  Act 
of  1967  and  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Act 
of  1968  amended  the  existing  Federal 
meat  inspection  legislation  to  require 
that  State  inspection  programs  be 
equal  to  Federal  inspection  and  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  USDA  review.  The 
costs  of  State  inspection  are  borne  half 
by  the  State,  half  by  USDA.  If  the 
State  program  does  not  meet  Federal 
standards,  USDA  may  terminate  the 
State  program  and  convert  all  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  to  the  Federal 
system. 

The  Food  Safety  Inspection  Service 
[FSIS],  by  allowing  State  inspection 
programs  to  continue,  is  certifying 
that  meats  inspected  under  their  sys- 
tem meet  or  exceed  the  requirements 
for  federally-inspected  meats.  States 
may  aJso  choose  to  terminate  their 
own  inspection  programs  (usually  for 
budgetary  reasons)  and  opt  for  Federal 
inspection.  Meat  and  poultry  products 
from  3tate-inspected  packers  may  be 
marketed  only  within  that  State,  and 
they  are  not  eligible  for  export. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  desirability  of  per- 
mitting interstate  shipment  of  State- 
inspected  meat  and  poultry  products. 
For  in$tance,  some  argue  that  not  all 
State  irspection  programs  are  equal  to 
FederaJ  inspection  and  that  consumer 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  all  meat  and 
poulty  products  would  be  lowered  if 
contamination  were  discovered  in 
State-inspected  products  in  interstate 
commerce.  First  of  all.  I  am  confident 
that  a  meat  product  inspected  in  an 
Ohio-iaspected  plant  will  also  be  safe 
for  consumption  in  any  other  state. 
Additionally,  food  poisoning  outbreaks 
have  been  traced  to  meat  from  feder- 
ally as  well  as  State-inspected  plants. 

I  do  not  believe  that  State-inspected 
meats  are  any  more  likely  to  have  oc- 
casionH  contamination  problems  than 
FederaJly-inspected  meats.  Moreover, 
consumer  confidence  is  jeopardized  by 
contamination  problems  regardless  of 
who  did  the  inspection. 

However,  in  order  to  answer  these 
important  questions,  this  legislation 
establishes  a  task  force  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning 
the  degirability  of  continuing  the  pilot 
program.  The  task  force  would  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  USDA;  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture;  industry,  in- 
cluding large  and  small  processors; 
consumer  groups;  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  unfair  that  imported  meats  can 
be  shipped  anywhere  within  the  United 
States  when  State-inspected  meats 
cannot.  The  USDA's  review  program 
for  assuring  the  wholesomeness  of 
State-Inspected  meat  is  at  least  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  its  program 
for  reviewing  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
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tion  in  foreign  countries  cleared  to  ex-  our   Nation   to   dramatically   increase  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

port  products  to  the  United  States.  the  production  of  renewable  fuels.  Any  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

The    prohibition    against    shipment  successful  national  energry  and  environ-  follows: 

across  State  lines  unfairly  limits  small  mental  policy  must  seriously  move  in  s  466 

packers'    marketing   areas,    especially  the  direction  of  shifting  our  reliance  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 

for  plants  located  near  State  borders,  away  from  fimte  supplies  of  fossil  fuels  resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 

Allowing   State-inspected   products   to  toward    the    infinite    supply    of  alter-  Congress  assembled. 

go  out  of  State  could  benefit  larger  native  energy  fuels.  section  i.  renewable  energy  PR(»ucnoN 

packers  as  well  as  smaller  ones.  For  ex-  The    administration   has   taken    the  credit. 

ample,  large  packers  in  Ohio  and  else-  first  stei)s  in  reiterating  its  support  for  <»>  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 

where  would  be  able  to  purchase  car-  ethanol    and    other   alternative    fuels,  subchapter  A  of  chapter  i  of  the  Internal 

casses     from     local.     State-inspected  However,    more    aggressive    steps    axe  Avenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  foreign  tax 

slaughtering  plants  across  the  border  going  to  have  to  be  taken.  credit,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

in    neighboring    States,    which    could  So  this  legislation  we  are  introducing  Sr»    rSS^^'^^S^^phoduction 

prove  cost-effective.  Or  a  large  packer  today  would  provide  a  tax  credit  for  credft        **™*^  production 

could    purchase    a    line    of    specialty  the   production  of  electricity  created  "(a)  allowance  of  credit.— There  shall  be 

meats  from  a  State-inspected  packer  to  through    renewable    fuel    technologies  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  ux  imposed 

expand  its  product  line  and  reach  dif-  including    solar,    wind,    photovoltaic,  by   this   chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 

ferent  markets.  and  geothermal.  It  would  also  extend  amount  equal  to— 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  very  sim-  the    renewable    fuels    investment    tax  "(i)  the  applicable  amount,  multiplied  by 
pie.  It  establishes  a  2-year  pilot  pro-  credit.  These  alternative  fuels,  along  "'^^  the  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  pro- 
gram which  will  permit  States  to  enter  with  ethanol,  are  the  keys  toward  a  'l"ced*jth  qualified  technologies  property- 
into  agreements  to  allow  for  the  inter-  cleaner  and  safer  environment  and  a  ^J^^^  Turing  t^^t^h\eyl^  ""  unrelated 
state     shipment     and     marketing     of  virtually  unlimited  supply  of  energy.  ..,b)  the  production  of  which  is  attrlb- 
State-inspected  meat  and  poultry  prod-  Ironically,  this  legislation  was  a  part  utable  to  the  taxpayer, 
ucts.  The  bill  also  establishes  a  task  of  the  original  national  energy  strat-  '(b)  Applicable  Amount.— 
force  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  egy  that  was  forwarded  to  the  White  "(D  In  General.— For  purpose*  of  sub- 
the  pilot  program.  House  from  the  Department  of  Energy,  section  (a)(1),  the  applicable  amount  shall  be 

Should  a  State  have  some  reason  to  So,  the  Energy  Department  has  recog-  determined  under  the  following  table: 

question  the  State  inspection  program  nized  the  need  for  this  legislation.  Un-  Taxable  year  quaiined  The   applicable  ainoiint 

of  a  neighboring  SUte,   it  is  not  re-  fortunately,  some  officials  in  the  White  technoiogte*      prop-        is: 

quired  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  agree-  House  apparently  think  otherwise.  f^f  "  "^      '°  ""' 

ment  with  that  State.  I  would  like  to  The  war  in  the  gulf  has  only  high-  i992_i996                                           2  0  cents 

stress  that  no  State  is  required  to  ac-  lighted  the  dangerous  reliance  we  have     1997 ^!!!^!""""""!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!.!    h6  cents 

cept  what  it  perceives  as  inferior  meat  placed  on  oil,  especially  foreign  oil,  to     1998 1.2  cents 

or  poultry.  It  is  simply  given  the  op-  fuel  our  Nation.  Everyone  seems  to  rec-     ^^^ 0.9  cents 

tion  to  safely  expand  market  opportu-  ognize  that  we  need  to  lessen  our  de-    ^ 5S°*°** 

nities  for  small  and  midsized  packers.  I  pendence  on  oil.  However,  the  adminis-           0.3  cents 

have  long  had  confidence  in  the  quality  tration's  response  puts  too  much  em-  .™;,*^L^,^''o„T«.=^''J;'''*f''^^°"'*^  T  °^ 

of  the  State-inspected  meats  produced  Phasis  on  further  oil  production.  ™ed    tech^X^r  de^^rtb^d    in    su'L'c'^on 

by  our  plants  in  Ohio.  I  am  sure  that  In  last  years  budget  reconciliation  (e)(1)(D).  the  applicable  amount  for  any  tax- 

my    colleagues    share    the    same    con-  bill,  a  number  of  tax  incentives  for  the  able  year  shall  be  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 

fldence   in   the   products   coming   from  oil  industry  was  passed  into  law.   Al-  applicable    amount    otherwise    determined 

State-inspected    plants    in    their    own  though     ethanol     incentives     that     I  under  paragraph  d). 

States.  strongly  supported  were  included,  the  "O'  Credit  adjustment  based  on  infla- 

I  believe  this  bill  to  be  a  good  start-  bulk  of  assistance  went  to  oil  produc-  ""on  — 

ing    point    for    evaluating    interstate  tion.  in"*^™T^ri?l*''H"''f  ),''>f^°"°,' 

commerce  Of  State-inspected  meat  and  However,  our  oil  reserves  are  going  ^^i^^u'eVrount  b^^  trinil'atTon'"^: 

poultry  products.  It  is  limited  in  its  to  run  dry  eventually.  Everyone  knows  justment  factor  for  the  calendar  year  m 

scope  in  that  the  prdgram  operates  for  that.  So,  we  have  to  be  looking  further  which  the  sale  occurs. 

2  years  and  is  evaluated  by  a  represent-  ahead  than  just  the  next  generation,  or  "(B)    Publication —The    Secretary    shall, 

atlve  task  force.  we  are  going  to  fail  once  again.  If  we  not  later  than  April  l  of  each  calendar  year. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I  can  provide  a  few  billion  dollars  in  tax  determine  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  allow-  incentives  to  the  oil  industry,  as  we  did  *^'*''  ^^^  inflation  adjustment  factor  for  the 
ing  States  the  freedom  to  enter  into  re-  last  year,  which  is  flush  with  cash  at  ^^f  ^*^  calendar  year  in  accordance  with 
ciprocal  agreements  for  the  interstate  this  time,  then  we  can  be  more  forward  -(al^ATiON  adjustment  factor -The 
shipment  of  State-inspected  meats.*  looking  and  provide  commensurate  as-  term   -innation  adjustment  factor'  means, 
n     m,      r.T>AooTi:.v    *•       uj        ,r  distance  to  the  energies  of  the  futuTe.  with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  a  fracUon 
By  Mr.  UKAbbLiJiY  (for  himself  Mr.   President,   the  administration's  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  GNP  implicit 
and  Mr.  Daschle):  energy  strategy  is  just  the  beginning,  price  deflator  for  the  calendar  year  and  the 

S.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  and  President  Bush,  to  his  credit,  has  denominator  of  which  is  the  GNP  implicit 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  started   the   ball   rolling    I  hope   this  ^^'^^  deflator  for  calendar  year  1992.  The 

renewable    energy    production    credit,  legislation  will  fill  in  a  very  important  term -GNP  implicit  prtce  deflator- means  the 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit-  gap,  as  Senator  Daschle  and  I  see  it.  ^o7  th7      m  MtSLl    ^l^dict^'w  com    toS 

tee  on  Finance.  Now.  the  Congress  has  the  responsibil-  an'd  pubf^^d'byTe  Departm"t*^o"com- 

renewable  energy  production  CREDfT  ity  to  move  ahead  and  help  mold  the  merce. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  to-  President's  initiative  into  a  winning  '(c)  Appucation  of  Section.— This  section 
gether,  with  my  distinguished  col-  strategy.  shall  apply  with  respect  to  electricity- 
league,  Senator  Daschle,  we  are  intro-  I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen-  "(D  produced  with  qualified  technologies 
ducing  legislation  to  address  what  we  ator  Daschle  and  others  as  we  begin  property- 
consider  to  be  a  significant  gap  in  the  making  our  contributions  to  this  proc-  ,  "<*'  ^^f^^  '°  service  after  December  SI. 
administration's  national  energy  strat-  ess  by  introducing  this  legislation  and  '""-'(B^^fo^wWcfanTne^credit  has  not 
«^,           ,,  building  upon  it.  been  allowed,  and 

This    void    concerns     the     lack     of  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  "(2)  sold  after  December  31, 19Bl.  and  before 

stronger  incentives  in  the  strategy  for  be  printed  in  the  RE(X)RD.  January  l,  2009. 
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"(d)  Lmitations.— 

"(1)  Credit  reduced  for  grants,  tax-ex- 
empt BONDS,  AND  SUBSIDIZED  ENERGY  FINANC- 
ING.—The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
qualined  technologrles  property  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  de- 
termined under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
section  29(b)(3). 

"(2)  APPLICATION  WITH  OTHER  CREDITS.— The 

credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  (if  any  i 
of— 

"(A)  the  regular  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  subpart  A  and  sections  27.  28.  and  29. 
over 

"(B)  the  tentative  minimum  tax  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(d)  Qualified  Technologies  Defined  — 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualified  technologies.— The  term 
'qualified  technologies'  means — 

"(A)  solar  thermal, 

"(B)  photovoltaic, 

"(C)  wind, 

"(D)  geothermal  (other  than  dry  steam 
geothermal). 

"(E)  blomass,  and 

"(F)  any  other  technology  identified  by  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  within  1  year  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(2)  BiOMASS.— The  term  'biomass"  means 
any  organic  material,  including  wood  and 
other  agricultural  crops,  which— 

"(A)  is  available  on  a  renewable  basis,  and 

"(B)  is— 

"(1)  produced  by  a  facility  used  exclusively 
for  growing  biomass  for  energy  purposes  on  a 
sustained  basis:  or 

"(li)  converted  to  electricity  by  a  conver- 
sion technology  with  a  net  heat  rate  of  10,500 
Btu's  per  kilowatt  hour  or  less. 
The  term  'biomass'  shall  not  include  aquatic 
plants  and  waste  residues  from  wood,  ani- 
mal, municipal,  agricultural,  or  other 
sources. 

"(3)  Dry  steam  GEOTHER.MAL,— The  term 
'dry  steam  geothermal'  means  geothermal 
produced  from  a  dry  steam  geothermal  res- 
ervoir which— 

"(A)  has  no  mobile  liquid  in  its  natural 
state, 

"(B)  has  steam  quality  of  95  percent  water 
or  more,  and 

"(C)  has  an  enthalpy  for  the  total  produced 
fluid  at  least  equal  to  1,200  Btu's  per  pound. 

"(e)  ADDITIONAL  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— 

"(1)  Only  production  within  the  united 
states  taken  into  account.— Sales  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  this  section  only 
with  respect  to  electricity  produced  within— 

"(A)  the  United  States  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7701(a)(9),  or 

"(B)  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Production  attributable  to  the  t.\x- 
payer. — In  the  case  of  a  qualified  tech- 
nologies property  In  which  more  than  1  per- 
son has  an  Interest,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, production  from  such  property  shall 
be  allocated  among  such  persons  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  Interests  in  the  gross 
sales  from  such  property. 

"(3)  Related  persons.— Persons  shall  be 
treated  as  related  to  each  other  if  such  per- 
sons would  be  treated  as  a  single  employer 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 52(b).  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
Is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  of  cor- 
porations nUng  a  consolidated  return,  such 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  selling  elec- 


tricity produced  with  qualified  technologies 
property  to  an  unrelated  person  if  such  elec- 
tricity is  sold  to  such  a  person  by  another 
member  of  such  group. 

■•«)  Pass-thru  in  the  case  of  estates  and 
trusts— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply. 

"(6)  Flow-thru  for  public  utilities.— 

"(A)  Ln  general.— The  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  within  1  year  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  for 
the  flow-thru  of  credits  allowed  under  this 
section  for  public  utilities. 

"(B)  Public  utility.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  'public  utility' 
means  a  person.  State  agency,  or  local  unit 
of  government  engaged  in  the  sale  of  elec- 
tricity." 

•lb I  Extension  of  Solar  and  Geothermal 
Enekgv  Credits.— Section  448(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1086  (relating  to 
termination)  is  amended  by  striking  "1991" 
and  inserting  "1996". 

■If)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•■Sec.  30.  Renewable  energy  production  cred- 
it.■' 

id)  Effecti\'e  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  to  introduce  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy Development  Act  of  1991.  This  bill 
provides  incentives  for  the  production 
of  electricity  through  the  use  of  renew- 
able technologies,  and  is  designed  to 
supplement  other  legislative  initia- 
tives focusing  on  energy  policy. 

Our  legislation  is  taken  almost  ver- 
batim from  legislation  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  its  develop- 
ment of  a  national  energy  strategy,  but 
inexplicably  shelved  when  final  rec- 
ommendations were  made  by  the  White 
House  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Buclget. 

This  bill  is  by  no  means  comprehen- 
sive. First  of  all,  it  is  only  directed  at 
promoting  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  technologies.  It  does  not 
address  conservation,  the  development 
and  utilization  of  fossil  fuels,  or  en- 
hancing strategic  energy  reserves,  all 
of  which  must  be  a  part  of  an  overall 
energy  strategy.  Moreover,  this  bill  fo- 
custs  on  electrical  generation  and  does 
not  address  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies that  produce  liquid  transpor- 
tation fuels.  Approximately  half  the  oil 
utilized  in  this  country  is  consumed  by 
the  transportation  sector,  and  there 
must  be  a  greater  emphasis  placed  on 
renewable  fuels.  Senator  Grassley  and 
I  intend  to  consider  these  additional 
concerns  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

The  past  weeks  have  generated  a  pro- 
liferation of  energy  policy  bills,  ancl  we 
may  only  have  seen  the  beginning.  The 
focus  of  the  'faational  energy  policy  ef- 
fort has  been,  for  the  last  18  months. 
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the  development  of  the  national  energy 
strategy  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  administration.  Secretary  Wat- 
kins  made  an  ambitious  attempt  to 
talk  to  all  sides  and  to  look  into  all  al- 
ternatives. The  list  of  options  pre- 
sented to  the  White  House  included 
some  extremely  aggressive  and  far- 
sighted  proposals.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  Secretary  Watkins  made  an  hon- 
est effort  in  trying  to  address  a  politi- 
cally and  substantively  thorny  issue.  If 
nothing  else,  he  has  helped  focus  the 
Nation's  attention  on  the  issue  of  en- 
ergy policy.  For  that,  he  deserves  con- 
siderable credit.  Unfortunately,  Sec- 
retary Watkins  turned  18  months  of 
hard  work  over  to  ideologues  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  result  is  a  mere 
shell,  long  on  style  and  hype  but  sadly 
lacking  in  solutions. 

The  national  energy  strategy  re- 
leased yesterday  has  a  fatal  flaw.  It 
does  little  to  reverse  the  course  that 
we  have  followed  for  the  last  decade  to- 
ward greater  dependence  on  oil,  and,  in 
particular,  foreign  oil.  The  proposal  is 
based  on  wildly  optimistic  assumptions 
about  future  oil  production  and  de- 
mand, ind  is  centered  around  the  dubi- 
ous proposition  of  developing  our  most 
environmentally  sensitive  and  remote 
areas.  The  national  energy  strategy,  at 
best,  has  modest  conservation  meas- 
ures, and  is  seriously  lacking  in  the 
area  of  renewable  energy  incentives. 

The  energy  problems  facing  America 
are  not  due  to  foreign  oil — the  prob- 
lems are  due  to  our  dependence  on  oil. 
Period.  As  much  as  we  may  wish  for  it, 
producing  more  oil  from  the  United 
States  will  not  insulate  the  Nation 
from  the  wild  price  swings  of  the  world 
oil  market.  Oil  is  a  fungible  commod- 
ity— if  the  world  oil  price  goes  up,  the 
cost  of  American  oil  goes  up  and  the 
cost  to  American  consumers  will  also 
go  up.  While  better  utilizing  our  own 
resour(3es  is  a  worthwhile  goal,  in  re- 
ality it  only  helps  protect  us  from  for- 
eign blackmail. 

But  the  problems  with  oil  go  well  be- 
yond volatile  consumer  prices.  They 
range  from  massive  spills  on  our  coast- 
al and  Inland  waters  to  toxic  emissions 
from  refineries;  from  deadly  urban 
smog  to  military  tanker  escorts;  from 
leaking  underground  storage  tanks  to 
all-out  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  These 
are  all  costs  of  our  dependency  on  oil. 
We  cannot  produce  our  way  out  of  this 
vulnerability — we  must  find  alter- 
natives. That  is  what  this  bill  is  all 
about. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  provide  a  tax  credit 
based  on  the  production  of  electricity 
througi  an  array  of  renewable  tech- 
nologiee,  including  solar,  geothermal, 
photovOltalcs,  wind,  and  biomass  tech- 
nologies. The  amount  of  the  credit 
would  be  determined  according  to  the 
amount  of  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
produced. 
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In  addition,  solar  and  ^eothermal  fa-  ference  participants  was  the  urgrency  of  s.  467 

cilities,  which  have  utilized  the  section  finding  new  ways  to  gret  capital  flowing  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRep- 

46  investment  tax  credit  in  the  past,  into  Massachusetts  again.  Capital  must  resentatives  of  the  United  states  of  America  in 

will   be   permitted   to   continue   using  be  available  to  small  companies  today  Congress  assembled. 

that  credit,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  if  they  are  to  grow  into  the  large  em-  ™*^<*'*  »•  shokt  titlk. 

Under  current  law,  the  section  46  credit  pioyers  of  tomorrow  ^^*®  ^'^^  "^'^  ^  ^^^■^  "  "^*  "Small  and 

expires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  There-       Mr  President  I  introduce  this  legis-  Ei^^-^^"  Business  Investment  Act  of  isei". 

fore,  the  legislation  we  are  introducing  i^tion  to  address  that  particular  con-  *"  ^'^^^'"c^JS.  ^SJuSST^ 

today   would  extend   the   current  law  ce^n  and  also  to  correct  one  aspect  of  high-risk  business  stock. 

section  46  credit  for  5  years,  an  exten-  t^e  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  I  be-  '»'    Taxpayers    Other    Than    Corpora- 

sion  that  exceeds  both  the  administra-  jjeve  has  contributed,  in  part,  to  a  gen-  tions  - 

tion  and  DOE  proposals.  The  new  pro-           ,   decline  in  the  availabilitv  of  in-  J^'  ^  CENERAL.-Part  I  of  subchapter  P  of 

duction  credit  and  the  current  invest-  vPstr^Pnt  rLi^^i  for  sm^iThn^iLRl^^  '^''^"  ^  °^  ^^^  ^'*™*'  Revenue  Code  of 

ment  credit  would  be  offered  in  the  al-  ^^^'^'^^"*  capital  for  small  businesses.  igee  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 

ment  credit  would  oe  ottered  in  the  ai         However,  unlike  President  Bush.  I  do  1201  the  following  new  section 

ternative,  to  avoid  any  double  benefit.  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^  broad-based  cut  in  the  "sec.  1S02.  altcrnattve  rato  for  capttal 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  measure          j    j       .              represents  the  best  2i^S?L^  S!^  *^  high4UM 

we   are   introducing   today   is   only   a  „,*,,    f„    „„„^„,.„    <„k  „„„„*,„„    ,„■»•  business  stock  held  by  tax- 

start.    As    chairman    of    the    Finance  ^^    ^°    ^IT   k    ^°^,-^^^.^l'''«    '°  '^^^-  ^X^^   ^her   than   corpora. 

Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Energy  tives    My  bill,  by  establishing  a  two-  noNS. 

and   Aerlcultural   Taxation    I   olan   to  ^^^^    ^^    '^^^    Structure    that    distin-  "(a)  General  Rule.-IT  for  any   taxable 

hSfd^Ss  oi  IhTm^iuie'in  ti:  ^i^hes  the  type  and  holding  period  of  l\^,r^'JJ^^^^Tt  !>^^7:^:\Tn 

near  future.  Senator  Grasslkv.  who  is  ^^^"00"    0?"^  '  i^  o  "meS  ^n^^oTi^^T^^\T^':^i!:t-^^ 

also  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  ^^^    "°*    °^    capital    into    emerging  jg  ^^^.^^^  imposed  a  tax  (if  such  tax  is  less 

and  I  will  be  interested  in  hearing  com-  f  owth  companies  and  set  the  stage  for  than  the  tax  imposed  by  section  l)  in  an 

ments  on  the  measure,  as  well  as  sug-  '"ture  income  growth  and  job  creation,  amount  eaual  to  the  sum  of— 

gestions  for  additional  renewable  de-        ^°^    direct    equity    investments    in  "(l)  a  tax  computed  on  the  taxable  income, 

velopment  provisions  that  would  be  ap-  businesses  worth  $100  million  or  less,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  small  business 

propriate   under  the  Tax   Code.   After  "ly  bill  will  lower  the  tax  rate  on  cai>  ^i^e^^L^fn^^P^J^l^^if'  f,w%"''*l%°'*  '° 

having  the  benefit  of  comments  from  ital  gains  to  15  percent  after  a  5-year  ^^l^'^^^^^^'^^^^  '*"''  subsection  had  not 

industry  representatives  and  other  in-  holding  period.  After  a  10-year  holding  ,.,2)  the  taix  on  small  business  stock  net 

terested  parties,  we  hope  to  introduce  a  period,  the  tax  rate  decreases  to  10  per-  capital  gain  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

revised  renewable  energy  development  cent.  -(b)  tax  on  Small  Business  Stock  Net 

package.                                                               For     investments     in     high-risk     or  Caph-al   Gain.— The    tax    under    this   sub- 

emerging  companies  worth  $10  million  section  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 

By  Mr.  KERRY:  or  less,  the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  termined  in  accordance  with  the  following 

S.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  will  start  at  10  percent  after  a  5-year  '^*'^®' 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  a  cap-  holding  period  and  decrease  to  5  per-  '^  *•••  *="^  0*=                                The  tax  ia: 

Ital  gains  tax  differential  for  small  and  cent  after  10  years  10-year  high-risk  gain 5  percent 

high-risk  business  stock  held  for  more        j  believe  the  institutions  of  this  two-  i^yeL'^'^smalf  ^business  '"  '*'^''°' 

than  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi-  tiered  capital  gains  differential  will  en-  gain  10  percent 

ns.'^oe.  courage   increased   investment   in   the  5-year     small     business 

small  and  high-risk  BUSINESS  investment  startup   and   expansion   of  small-   and  ^^°  15  percent. 

.-      ,,x,r,T,,,    .^^ ^       .           .  medium-sized  businesses.  This  kind  of  "<«=>   DEFiNmoNS.-For   purposes   of   this 

•  Mr.   KERRY.   Mr    President,    I   rise  targeted  approach  is  vital  and  fair^ne  ^.':"°°- 

today  to  Introduce  the  Small  and  High-  that  encouraees  oanital  formation  anrt  '^'  ^•**'^  business  stock  net  CAPrrAL 
Risk  Business  Investment  Act  of  1991.  '^^Lnc^Ii^^f.^t^t^    formation  and  ^AiN-The  term    small  business  stock  net 
This  legislation  would  estahliRh  a  two-  '^''*'*'^"^  patient  capital.  capital  gain'  means  the  lesser  of- 
fered S^   rate   s^JuctiS-e    for   inv^^^^          ^-   President.   I  would  also  like  to  -(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
^t^t«  ^  r,»i     fif^n^tn    IJrX?.  '"^l^e  another  distinction  between  my  year,  or 

SLir«  tif.t'  .l?tL  f^      «"^«'?3.'^  proposal  and  President  Bush's  across-  "(B)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

?pni?hTti^f                            specified  the-board  capital  gains  tax  cut.  My  ai^  y^^'  determined  by  taking  into  account  only 

length  of  time.  nroach  does  not  have  the  rein-essivP  irT  ^**"  °'"  '°^  ^''O'"  qualified  small  business 

Mr.  President,  as  many  of  my  col-  Proacn  does  not  have  the  regressive  in-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  5 

leagues  know,  the  entire  Northeast  re-  ^"""^  distributional  effect.  By  limiting  years. 

glon  is  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  eco-  '°®  ^^  ^^^  '°  certain  types  of  invest-  '^^2)  io-year  high-risk  OAiN.-The  term  '10- 

nomic  downturn.  In  Massachusetts  the  '"ents,  my  bill  excludes  profits  from  year  high-risk  gain'  means  the  lesser  of- 

lack  of  available  capital  threatens  to  short-term  paper  investments  and  tar-  "(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

aggravate  the  recession.  Banks,  faced  ^«^  long-term  job  producing  invest-  y^!t!^°\ 

with  large  loan  losses  and  tougher  caj^  ment^  Thus,  the  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  ^  J^^^j^^'  intS'S^o^nt  only  Sn^S 

ital  standards,  are  shutting  off  credit  *"°.  ^'^^   regressive    consequences   are  f^om  high-risk  business  stock  held  for  10 

lines  to  sound  business  opportunities  liniited.  years  or  more. 

and  even  to  reliable,  credit-worthy  cus-       Last,  I  want  to  emphasize  how  impor-  -(3)  5-year  high-risk  gain.— The  term  'S- 

tomers.  As  a  result,  many  small  com-  ^-^^^  this  measure  is  in  terms  of  ad-  year  high-risk  gain'  means  the  lesser  of— 

panles  and  new  businesses  find  them-  dressing    the    deepening    concerns    in  "(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

selves  without  the  investment  capital  Massachusetts    and     throughout     the  y^.^^f^"*'*„'lfy,lti^!t'«fn^'f^r''t^^;«w. 

necessary  to  expand  and  contribute  to  Northeast  regarding  the  lack  of  avail-  yealrTt^^^ed'^Sf  ukl^inS'^aS^u^^S 

the  growth  of  the  regional  and  national  able  capital.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ^j^^,  ^j.  ^^^  fro^j  high-risk  business  stock 

economy.  .join  me   In   supporting  this  narrowly  held  for  5  years  or  more  but  less  than  10 

On  January  28,    1991,   Gov.   William  targeted  incentive  to  get  capital  flow-  years. 

Weld  and  I  held  a  day-long  economic  ing  in  this  Nation's  economy  again.  "(4)  IO-itear  small  business  gain.- The 

conference    in   Boston    to    gather   our        Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  t«rm  lO-year  small  business  gain'  means  the 

State's  banking,  public,  business,  and  sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  '®^®'"  °fr      ,       -.  ,      ,    ,     .^    .      ^, 

academic  leaders  and  to  hear  first  hand  Record  at  this  point.  yes^^'r^^c^^'brs^^Jar'^^gh'AsrgJ^^S 

their  views  on  how  best  to  get  the  Mas-        There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  jo-year  high-risk  gain,  or 

sachusetts  economy  moving  again.  Per-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  -(B)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

haps  the  most  vital  issue  raised  by  con-  follows:  year  determined  by  taking  into  account  only 
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gain  or  loss  from  qualified  small  business 
stock  (other  than  high-risk  business  stock) 
held  for  10  years  or  more. 

"(5)     &-YEAB     SMALL     BUSINESS     GAIN. —The 

term  '5-year  small  business  gain'  means  the 
lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  reduced  by  5-year  high-risk  gain,  10- 
year  high-risk  gain,  and  5-year  small  busi- 
ness gain,  or 

"(B)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  taking  into  account  only 
gain  or  loss  from  qualified  small  business 
stock  (other  than  high-risk  business  stock) 
held  for  5  years  or  more  but  less  than  10 
years. 

"(6)  QUAUFIED  SMALL  BUSINESS  STOCK.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  •qualified 
small  business  stock'  means  stock  which— 

"(i)  is  issued  by  a  qualified  small  business 
after  the  date  which  is  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(ii)  is  first  acquired  (whether  directly  or 
through  an  underwriter)  by  the  taxpayer. 
and 

"(ill)  is  not  issued  in  redemption  of  (or  oth- 
erwise exchanged  for)  stock  not  issued  dur- 
ing the  i)eriod  described  in  clause  (i). 

"(B)  Qualified  small  business.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A) — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  small 
business'  means  a  corporation  the  paid-up 
capital  of  which  immediately  after  the  date 
of  issuance  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is 
SIOO.000.000  or  less. 

"(ii)  Active  trade  or  business  require- 
ment.— A  conporation  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  qualified  small  business  unless  such 
corporation— 

"(I)  was  engaged  in  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  during  the  5-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  issuance  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  (or  if  shorter,  its  period  of 
existence),  and 

"(11)  is  so  engaged  immediately  after  such 
date. 

"(ill)     ElXCEPnON     FOR     PERSONAL     SERVICE 

CORPORATIONS.- The  term  'qualified  small 
business'  shall  not  include  a  personal  service 
corporation  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2e9A(b)(l)). 

"(7)  High-risk  business  stock.— The  term 
'high-risk  business  stock'  means  stock  which 
Is  qualified  small-business  stock  under  para- 
graph (6)  determined  by  'substituting 
'SlO.OOO.OOO'.for  '$100,000,000'  in  subparagraph 
(B)(1)  thereof.". 

(2)  MAXIMUM  RATE.— Subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Maximum  CAPrrAL  Gains  Rate — 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  has  a  net 
capital  gain  for  any  taxable  year,  then  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  a  tax  computed  at  the  rate  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted  on  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  taxable  income  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  of  taxable  income  taxed 
at  a  rate  below  28  percent,  plus 

"(B)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  amount  of 
taxable  Income  In  excess  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  taxpayer  has 
small  business  stock  net  capital  gain — 

"(A)  In  general.- If  a  taxpayer  has  a 
small  business  stock  net  capital  gain  for  any 
taxable  year,  then  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graidi  (1).  or 

"(11)  the  sum  of— 


"(I)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  taking  into  account  small 
business  stock  net  capital  gain  for  purposes 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  thereof,  plus 

"(II)  the  amount  determined  under  section 
1201(b). 

"(B)  Small  business  stock  net  capital 
GAIN.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'small  business  stock  net  capital  gain' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1208(c)." 

(b)  Corporations.— Section  1201  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'<b)  Qualified  Small  Business  Stock  Net 
Capital  Gain.— 

"(1)  Ln  general.— If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
corporation  has  a  small  business  stock  net 
capital  gain,  then — 

"(A)  in  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
11,  511,  or  831  (a)  or  (b)  (whichever  is  applica- 
ble), there  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  (if  such 
tax  is  less  than  the  tax  imposed  by  such  sec- 
tions) in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

■*<i)  a  tax  computed  on  the  taxable  income 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  small  business 
stock  net  capital  gain,  at  the  rates  and  in 
the  manner  as  if  this  subsection  had  not 
bean  enacted,  plus 

•(ii)  a  tax  on  the  small  business  stock  net 
capital  gain  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  ender  section  1202(b),  and 

*(B)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
applied  as  if  it  read  as  follows: 
'■(2)  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

""(A)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(ii)  of  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  plus 

■'■(B)  34  percent  of  the  net  capital  gain,  re- 
duced by  small  business  stock  net  capital 
gain.' 

■•(2)  S.mall  business  stock  net  capital 
gain.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  small  business  stock  net  capital  gain' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1202(C).". 

iC)  Treatment  as  Preference  Item  for 
MiKiMUM  Tax.— Section  57(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  items  of 
tax  preference  under  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■*(8)  Capital  gains  on  sale  of  certain 

SMALL  and  high-risk  BUSINESS  STOCK.— 

■'(A)  Ln  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
with  small  business  stock  net  capital  gain, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  rate  differential  por- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  determined  under 
suliparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Rate  differen-hal  portion.— 

■M)  In  general.— The  rate  differential  por- 
tion of  5-year  high-risk  gain,  10-year  high- 
risk  gain,  5-year  small  business  gain  and  10- 
yesr  small  business  gain  is  the  same  propor- 
tion of  such  amount  as — 

'VI)  the  excess  of  the  highest  applicable 
raOe  over  the  alternative  tax  rate,  bears  to 

"(II)  the  highest  applicable  tax  rate. 

"(ii)  Highest  applicable  tax  rate.— The 
term  'highest  applicable  tax  rate'  means  the 
race  determined  under  section  904(b)(3)(E)(ii). 
whichever  is  applicable. 

"(iii)  ALTERNATIVE  RATE.— The  term  'alter- 
native rate'  means  the  rate  determined 
under  section  1202(b). 

"(C)  DEFiNmoNs.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  any  term  used  in  this  paragraph 
which  is  used  in  section  1202  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  in  section  1202.". 

(fl)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(0  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "1(h),  1201.  and 
1211"  and  inserting  "1(h).  1201,  1202,  and  1211, 
and  for  purposes  of  section  57(a)(8)". 
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(2)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  852(b)(3)(D)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "66  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "the  rate  differential 
portion  under  section  904(b)(3)(E)  or  section 
57(a)(8)(B),  whichever  is  applicable.". 

(3)  Section  904(b)(3)(E)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "1(h)"  in  clause  (lil)(I) 
thereof  and  Inserting  "1(h)  (without  regard 
to  paragraph  (2)  thereof)". 

(4)  Section  1445(e)(1)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "34  percent  (or,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  regulations,  28  percent)"  and  In- 
serting "34  percent  (or.  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  regulations,  the  alternative  tax  rate 
determined  under  section  904(b)(3)(E)(ill)  or 
section  57(a)(8)(B)(iii),  whichever  is  applica- 
ble)". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter P  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1201  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  It02.  Alternative  rates  for  capital  gains 
on  small  and  high-risk  business 

L    stock  held  by  taxpayers  other 
than  corporations.". 
CTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  stock  issued  after  the  date  which  is 
6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
B-ifRD,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr,  Glenn, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr, 
Bryan,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Robe, 
Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  BINGAMAN,  and  Mr.  REID): 
S.  489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  and  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  to  apply  the  same 
honoraria  provisions  to  Senators  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  as 
apply  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govertmental  Affairs. 

BAB  on  honoraria  FOR  SENATORS  AND 
OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ban  the 
receipt  of  honoraria  by  Senators,  as 
well  a£  by  Senate  staff  and  officers.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore,  ROBERT  Byrd,  and  by  my  col- 
leagu€B,  Senators  Leahy,  Glenn, 
DECONCINI,  WiRTH.  ROBB,  ADAMS. 
LiEBEiMAN.  Harkin,  Kassebaum, 
Levin,  Lautenberg,  Reid,  Bryan, 
Bingaman,  and  Sanford. 

My  belief  that  Senators  should  be 
paid  only  by  their  employers — the  peo- 
ple— is  well-known.  It  is  only  fitting 
given  that  we  serve  the  public  in  the 
very  highest  chambers  of  government. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  current  pay 
systerp.  Senators  are  permitted  to  sup- 
plement the  salary  received  from  the 
Treasury  with  honoraria  received  ftom 
a  handful  of  interest  groups  for  a 
speech  or  a  roundtable  meeting.  Sen- 
ators who  choose  this  route  can  boost 
their  earnings  by  nearly  $30,000  a  year. 

The  code  of  ethics  for  Government 
service  states  "a  public  office  is  a  pub- 
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lic trust."  Honoraria  creates  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  betrayal  of  this  trust  for 
direct  financial  benefit  and  should  be 
banned. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  belief 
that  Senators  in  this  Chamber  sell 
their  influence;  my  colleagues  are  men 
and  women  of  integrity  and  honor. 
However,  this  practice  casts  the  insti- 
tution in  a  poor  light;  it  creates  the 
perception  of  influence  peddling,  of  an 
institution  whose  Members  have  a 
S2,000  price  tag  and,  thereby,  it  erodes 
public  support  and  confidence. 

This  support  is  essential  to  demo- 
cratic government.  Without  it,  this  in- 
stitution has  no  base,  no  future.  Yet, 
according  to  a  1990  Harris  Poll,  only  15 
percent  of  Americans  had  "a  great  deal 
of  confidence"  in  Congress  and  we  have 
all  seen  the  political  cartoon  where  a 
couple  opens  a  savings  account  and 
gets  "one  toaster  and  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators." We  have  a  responsibility  as 
Members  of  this  great  body  to  preserve 
it  and  to  encourage  others  to  serve 
here.  We  cannot  effectively  do  so  with 
honoratria  tarnishing  our  institution 
and  cheapening  our  work.  Even  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety,  which  hono- 
raria creates,  should  be  reason  enough 
for  us  to  end  this  system  that  does 
nothing  but  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  pub- 
lic cynicism  about  the  motives  of  its 
highest  elected  officials.  Adoption  of 
this  measure  will  help  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

Although  this  change  is  long  over- 
due, this  bill  is  not  new  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
measure  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Beginning  in  1992,  it  would  con- 
form the  Senate's  rules  on  honoraria 
and  outside  income  to  those  that  apply 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches. 

As  such,  the  bill  prohibits  the  accept- 
ance of  honoraria  by  Senators  and,  at 
the  same  time,  limits  outside  earned 
income  to  15  percent  of  a  Senator's  sal- 
ary. In  addition,  no  payments  in  lieu  of 
honoraria  may  be  paid  on  behalf  of  a 
Senator,  officer,  or  employee  directly 
to  a  charitable  organization  if  such 
payments  exceed  S2,000  or  are  made  to 
a  charitable  organization  from  which 
the  individual  or  an  immediate  family 
member  derives  any  direct  financial 
benefit. 

The  bill  also  places  other  limitations 
on  outside  earned  Income.  A  Senator 
may  not:  First,  affiliate  with  or  be  em- 
ployed by  a  firm,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  entity  to 
provide  professional  services  that  in- 
volve a  fiduciary  relationship  for  com- 
pensation; second,  permit  his  or  her 
name  to  be  used  by  any  such  firm, 
partnership,  association,  corporation, 
or  other  entity;  third,  practice  a  pro- 
fession that  involves  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship for  compensation;  fourth, 
serve  for  compensation  as  an  officer  or 


member  of  the  board  of  any  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  entity;  or 
fifth,  receive  compensation  for  teach- 
ing without  prior  notification  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. 

However,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
bill  to  limit  income  from  copyright 
royalties  from  established  trade  pub- 
lishers that  are  consistent  with  usual 
and  customary  contract  terms.  The 
House  has  granted  such  an  exemption 
in  its  regulations  interpreting  lan- 
guage identical  to  that  contained  in 
this  bill,  and  I  fully  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  would  do  the  same  under  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  effect,  this  bill  has 
already  received  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  considered  and  approved 
last  year  by  an  overwhelming  77  to  23 
margin  as  an  amendment  to  S.  137,  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act.  Un- 
fortunately, the  conference  committee 
was  unable  to  resolve  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  bills.  Be- 
yond the  overall  value  of  the  campaign 
financing  legislation,  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  honoraria  ban  was  not 
enacted  into  law  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. In  every  other  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  officials  are  governed 
by  these  ethics  rules;  in  1991,  Senators 
and  Senate  staff  stand  alone  as  the 
only  public  servants  who  can  legally 
accept  honoraria. 

This  measure  does  not  address  com- 
pensation of  U.S.  Senators.  While  the 
elimination  of  honoraria  has,  in  the 
past,  been  linked  to  a  pay  raise  for  the 
Members  of  this  body,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  such  a  linkage  will  be  pur- 
sued in  this  Congress.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  the  acceptance  of  honoraria, 
which  some  have  come  to  see  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  official  increase  in  pay, 
can  be  separated  from  the  issue  of  com- 
pensation and  should  be  discussed  on 
its  own  merits. 

Mr.  President,  the  level  of  compensa- 
tion we  receive  should  be  the  level  pro- 
vided by  the  public  through  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  not  through  checks  provided 
by  private  interest  groups.  It  means 
something  when  a  Senator  accepts  his 
or  her  check  from  the  Treasury,  as 
when  any  employee  receives  a  pay- 
check from  his  employer;  it  means  he 
is  performing  his  job — he  is  working  in 
the  public  interest.  When  a  Senator  re- 
ceives a  check  from  a  special  interest 
group,  what  does  it  mean?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  don't  like  what  I  think  it 
means,  or  what  it  could  be  construed  to 
mean.  The  source  of  compensation  re- 
ceived is  significant.  And  that  is  the 
issue  on  which  debate  on  this  bill 
should  focus— "Who  pays  the  Senate?" 

Finally,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
this  bill  does  not  affect  the  amount  of 
unearned  outside  income  a  Senator 
may  accept.  I  strongly  believe  that  ef- 
forts to  do  so  would  be  inappropriate  as 
well  as  unprecedented  in  American  his- 
tory. It  Is  true  that  the  Senate  has 


many  millionaires,  men  and  women 
who  have  been  successful  in  business 
or,  in  some  cases,  in  birth.  However,  in 
America  there  is  no  law  against  finan- 
cial success;  indeed,  our  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  encourages  such  suc- 
cess, as  I  believe  it  should.  To  limit 
outside  unearned  income  would  be  a 
grave  error,  a  pimishment  to  those  who 
have  done  no  wrong  under  our  laws, 
and  it  would  preclude  many  who  could 
bring  much  to  this  institution  trom 
serving. 

I  recognize  that  the  issue  before  us  is 
a  difficult  one,  with  an  impact  that  is 
so  personal,  so  close  to  home.  But  it  is 
an  issue  we  can  no  longer  avoid.  The 
executive  and  judicial  branches  have 
outlawed  the  taking  of  honoraria,  as 
have  our  colleagues  in  the  House.  Let 
us  delay  no  longer.  It  is  imperative  we 
abolish  this  practice  and  strengthen 
public  confidence  in  this  institution. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  Russian 
proverb  that  says,  "You  cannot  drive 
straight  on  a  twisting  lane."  With  this 
measure.  I  hope  we  can  put  the  Senate 
on  the  straight  and  narrow  with  re- 
spect to  the  source  of  our  salaries.  I 
thank  you  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TTTLE  S  OT  THE 
ETHICS  IN  government  ACT  OF 
1*78. 

(a)  Administration.— Section  503<1)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "or  the  Senate"  after  "House 
of  Representatives"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  inserting  "or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be"  before  the  semicolon. 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  505  of  the  ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "a  Senator 
or"  after  "means";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "(A)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "(B)". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ETHICS  REFORM 
ACTOFIMI. 

Section  1101(b)  of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  is  repealed  and  section  1101(c)  is  redesig- 
nated section  1101(b). 

SEC.  i.  CONFORMING  AMENIMIENTS. 

(a)  Federal  Election  Campaign  act  of 
1971.— Section  323  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  Mil)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Supplemental  Appropriations  act, 
1983.— Section  908  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1983  (2  U.S.C.  31-1)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1992.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
hard-earned,  and  emanates  firom  public 
trust  in  one's  ability  to  conduct  all 
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business  with  fealty  to  no  master  other 
than  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  public  demands  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives adhere  to  a  higrher  stand- 
ard— of  ethics,  morality,  and  judgment. 
Public  doubt  about  any  activity  con- 
doned by  this  body  requires  our  most 
serious  attention.  And  if  that  doubt  is 
not  dispelled,  public  demand  requires 
that  we  reevaluate  such  practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  practice  of  accept- 
ing honoraria  for  appearances  or 
speeches  before  special  interest  groups 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  public.  1  had  a 
clear  message  from  Vermonters  to  end 
the  practice — and  I  did.  Once  again  this 
year.  I  rise  as  a  original  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation  offered  by  Senator  Dodd 
to  ban  the  receipt  of  honoraria  by  Sen- 
ators. 

The  American  people  want  Senators 
to  draw  one  paycheck,  and  not  supple- 
ment their  salaries  through  honoraria. 

During  the  debate  on  congressional 
pay  in  the  100th  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  for  a  significant 
pay  increase  and  to  phase  out  the 
honoraria  system  by  January  1,  1991. 

The  Senate  decided  to  accept  a  much 
smaller  increase  in  salary,  and  allowed 
the  practice  of  honoraria  to  continue.  I 
concurred  with  the  House  decision  on 
honoraria,  and  as  of  January  1,  1991,  no 
longer  accept  such  speaking  fees. 
Though  not  required  to.  I  am  volun- 
tarily following  the  more  restrictive 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  question  of  honoraria  influenc- 
ing a  vote  or  decision  of  any  senator  is 
implausible  to  me. 

But  accepting  honoraria  does  further 
the  perception  that  special  interest 
groups  have  unusual  and  unhealthy  ac- 
cess to  Members  of  Congress. 

And  doubt  cast  upon  this  body  deni- 
grates the  trust  that  is  the  very  basis 
of  our  democratic  institutions.  A  prac- 
tice that  we  accepted,  perhaps  too 
cavalierly  as  a  perquisite  of  public  of- 
fice, has  become  a  symbol  of  the  abuse 
of  power  by  elected  officials. 

Power  comes  only  from  the  people  we 
represent.  Those  who  insist  that  hono- 
raria has  not  influence  in  their  delib- 
erations are  missing  the  point. 

The  public  perception  is  that  it  can- 
not that  it  does.  In  retrospect,  we 
should  have  raised  this  issue  ourselves 
and  dealt  with  it  ourselves. 

The  public  has  raised  the  issue  of  ac- 
cepting honoraria — and,  however  late. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  resolve  it. 

For  myself,  I  no  longer  want  any  part 
of  It.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dodd.« 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  cosponsoring  legislation  to  ban 
honoraria  that  is  being  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]. 

Members  of  this  body  will  recall  that 
last  year  I  announced  that  I  no  longer 
accept  honoraria  payments  despite 
Senate  rules  that  allow  it. 


In  past  years,  while  I  have  accepted 
honoraria  from  various  groups,  I  have 
bean  careful  in  selecting  the  groups  to 
whjch  I  spoke.  For  example,  while 
chairing  a  major  subcommittee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  did  not  ac- 
cept speaking  fees  from  companies 
with  legislation  before  my  subcommit- 
tee. 

This  care  in  selecting  audiences  and 
honoraria  was  important  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reality  or  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  interest.  But  the  public  cli- 
mate has  changed,  and  even  this  care- 
ful policy  is  now  not  acceptable.  So.  I 
changed  my  personal  policy  and  no 
longer  accept  honoraria. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  issue  would  be 
resolved  in  1989  during  the  debate  on 
the  ethics  reform  bill,  but  it  wasn't.  If 
you  recall,  Congress  approved  ethics 
legislation  that  contained  a  number  of 
reforms  for  both  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration officials.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  an  honoraria  ban  during 
consideration  of  this  bill.  The  final 
bill,  which  I  opposed,  included  a  25-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  10-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  Senators.  The 
bill  only  included  a  partial  reduction  of 
the  honoraria  limit  for  Senators. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation,  S. 
2030.  similar  to  that  being  introduced 
today  by  Mr.  Dodd.  Last  year  my  legis- 
lation banned  honoraria  outright  for 
Senators.  Senate  officers,  and  employ- 
ees. 

The  Dodd  bill  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  will  eliminate  the  practice 
of  honoraria  altogether  for  Members, 
staff,  and  employees  of  the  Senate.  It 
also  limits  outside  income  from  certain 
sources  and  bans  income  from  other 
sources  outright.  This  is  similar  to  a 
provision  that  now  covers  House  Mem- 
bers, enacted  in  1989. 

The  Dodd  bill  is  a  way  to  remove  the 
real  or  perceived  influence  of  money  in 
this  body  and  1  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  and  supporting 
this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the 
syBtem  needs  reform.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  restore  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress and  our  Government — the  elimi- 
nation of  honoraria  is  crucial  to  ac- 
complishing this  goal.  I  am  hopeful 
that  1991  will  bring  about  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  a  full  ban  on  honoraria 
into  law. 

Finally.  I  hope  that  when  the  Senate 
resolves  the  honoraria  issue,  it  will 
move  on  to  the  even  more  important 
issue  of  campaign  finance  reform.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  broad  sweeping  cam- 
paign finance  legislation  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  later  this 
year.  With  the  passage  of  the  Dodd  bill 
and  campaign  finance  reform,  we  will 
have  reaffirmed  for  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  government  is  here  to 
work  for  them  and  not  engage  in  a 
money  chase.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  repeal  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  milk  price  support  for  cal- 
endar year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FAIR  BUDGET  TKEATMEa^T  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS 
ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Fair  Budget 
Treatment  for  Dairy  Farmers  Act  of 
1991.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Sen- 
ator Daschle  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Dave  Obey,  for  introducing  companion 
legislation  in  the  House  today. 

Dairy  farmers  afe  currently  suffering 
from  tiie  lowest  milk  prices  since  1978. 
The  M'W  price  for  milk  last  month  was 
$10.16  per  hundredweight,  down  nearly 
$4  from  last  January's  price.  Dairy 
economists  estimate  that  Wisconsin's 
gross  farm  receipts  are  likely  to  drop 
between  $500  million  and  $700  million 
this  year  as  a  result. 

While  the  1990  farm  bill  provided 
some  price  stability  for  dairy  farmers 
by  setting  a  $10.10  dairy  price  support 
floor  for  the  next  5  years,  that  stability 
was  undermined  by  last  year's  budget 
package.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990  instituted  a  5- 
cent-per-hundredweight  milk  assess- 
ment on  dairy  farmers  in  1991,  and  an 
H.25-cent  assessment  in  1992-95. 

I  was  unhappy  with  those  assess- 
ments, as  I  know  many  of  m,y  col- 
leagues were.  And  I  joined  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  to  try  to  reduce  the 
level  of  those  assessments.  But  we  were 
unsuccessful.  And  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful, in  part,  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's claims  regarding  the  cost  of  the 
dairy  program. 

Last  summer,  the  administration's 
midsetsion  review  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  dairy  program  in  1992  at  $815 
million.  That  cost  estimate  encouraged 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
use  of  assessments  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  program. 

Yet  the  administration  has  now  sub- 
stantially revised  its  dairy  program 
baseline.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1992  budget  proposal  estimates  the  pro- 
gram's cost  at  $392  million  in  1992. 
That  amounts  to  a  $423  million  reduc- 
tion in  1992  spending  for  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
puzzled  by  this  dramatic  revision  in 
just  6  months.  I  would  like  to  believe 
USDA's  justifications  for  this  down- 
ward adjustment — a  change  of  assimip- 
tions  regarding  the  use  of  bovine 
growth  hormone,  lower-than-expected 
milk  prices,  higher-than-expected  ex- 
port sales,  and  offsets  from  the  collec- 
tion of  assessments. 

Whatever  the  reason,  USDA's  earlier 
forecast  led  this  Congress  to  establish 
assesanents  on  dairy  farmers  to  offset 
expected  program  costs.  And  now  that 
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this  forecast  has  been  dramatically  re- 
vised, I  do  not  believe  that  dairy  farm- 
ers should  be  forced  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  in  milk  taxes  for  the  forecast- 
ing errors  of  USDA. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  simple:  It  would  repeal  the 
11.25-cent-per-hundredweight  milk  as- 
sessment required  in  1992.  It  does  not 
affect  the  collection  of  this  year's  5- 
cent  assessment.  Nor  does  it  affect  the 
collection  of  assessments  in  1993-95,  al- 
though I  hope  we  can  eliminate  those 
assessments  as  well  at  a  later  date. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  will  view  this  legislation 
as  an  attempt  to  undermine  last  year's 
budget  agreement — an  agreement,  I 
might  add,  that  I  supported,  albeit  re- 
luctantly. But  let  me  respond  in  two 
ways.  First,  even  with  the  repeal  of  the 
1992  assessment,  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
program  will  still  be  more  than  $250 
million  below  last  year's  estimate.  And 
second,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  come  up 
with  an  offset  for  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  will  be  exploring  ways  to  do 
so  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  dairy  farmers  across 
the  country  are  already  facing  1978 
milk  prices  and  1991  costs  of  produc- 
tion. They  should  not  have  to  face  as- 
sessments as  well  when  the  justifica- 
tion for  these  assessments  is  gone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  470 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITI^ 

Thl8  Act  may  be  known  as  the  Fair  Budget 
Treatment  for  Dairy  Farmers  Act  of  1991. 
SBC.  S.  REPEAL  OF  MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT  RE- 
DUCTION FOR  19SS. 

Section  204  of  the  Apicultural  Act  of  1949 
(as  added  by  section  101  of  the  Food  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
(104  Stat.  3374)  and  amended  by  Section 
1105(g)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-508))  is  amended 
In  subsection  (li)(2)(B)  by  striking  "1992 
through  1995"  both  places  it  appears  and  In- 
serting "1993  through  1995". 


By  Mr.  MCCAIN: 
S.  471.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
regulating  certain  providers  of  900  tele- 
phone services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conrmierce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

THE  900  SERVICES  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  decade,  we  have  seen  an  explosion 
in  the  900  service  provider  industry. 
This  Industry  has  afforded  consumers  a 
broad  array  of  services  right  in  their 
own  homes,  giving  them  the  conven- 


ience of  receiving  services  and  enter- 
tainment through  an  interactive  sys- 
tem. Consumers  have  benefited  from 
the  growth  of  this  industry,  which  is 
largely  comprised  of  honest,  legitimate 
900  service  providers.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  some  providers 
who  are  maligning  this  industry  by  de- 
ceiving consumers  and  manipulating 
young  children.  The  result  has  been 
costly  to  both  consumers  and  the  in- 
dustry. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  the 
900  Services  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1991.  This  legislation  addresses  the 
issues  of  cost  disclosure  to  the 
consumer,  the  option  of  blocking  ac- 
cess to  9(X)  services,  and  regulating  ad- 
vertising aimed  at  attracting  young 
children. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  900  services 
providers  who  do  not  see  fit  to  clearly 
disclose  their  prices  for  the  services 
they  offer.  Time  and  time  again  you 
hear  of  the  case  where  a  consumer  calls 
a  9(X)  service,  then  later  receives  a 
phone  bill  and  is  shocked  to  discover 
that  the  cost  of  the  call  wais  much 
higher  than  he  or  she  was  led  to  be- 
lieve. This  legislation  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
issue  regulations  which  mandate  that 
the  provider  broadcast  a  preamble  an- 
nouncement at  the  beginning  of  each 
service  transaction.  The  preamble 
would  include  such  information  as  the 
initial  cost  of  the  call,  the  cost-per- 
minute  if  it  differs  from  the  initial 
cost,  a  description  of  the  service  to  be 
provided,  and  an  announcement  of  the 
time  involved  in  each  900  service  trans- 
action if  the  duration  of  the  call  is  not 
at  the  discretion  of  the  caller.  The 
consumer  would  also  be  permitted  suf- 
ficient time  to  terminate  the  call  be- 
fore any  charges  are  incurred.  This  is 
the  clearest  way  for  consumers  to  learn 
what  they  need  to  know  about  the  serv- 
ice in  order  to  make  in  informed  deci- 
sion. 

There  is  great  concern,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  parents,  about  the  access 
to  900  services  by  children.  Minors  are 
not  in  a  position  where  they  can  make 
an  informed  decision  about  whether  or 
not  they  should  incur  the  cost  of  900 
services.  So-called  latch  key  kids  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  a  call,  since  they  can- 
not ask  their  parents  for  permission  or 
guidance  because  their  parents  are 
away  at  work.  Addressing  this  concern, 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
would  permit  consumers  to  block  ad- 
dress to  900  services  in  the  home  with- 
out incurring  any  additional  cost  for 
equipment,  installation,  or  service. 
Consumers  should  not  have  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  direct  access  to  a  service 
they  do  not  want  if  having  that  access 
to  a  service  they  do  not  want  if  having 
that  access  results  in  service  charges 
made  by  an  uninformed  consumer,  or 
an  unsupervised  minor. 


It  is  clear  that  children  are  generally 
susceptible  to  the  temptation  of 
phoning  in  for  services,  and  many  of 
these  services  do  not  deliver  what  they 
promise.  One  such  example  is  the 
Santa  Claus  line  which  promised  a  con- 
versation with  Santa.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays,  this  is  particularly 
enticing  to  young  children.  However. 
upon  calling  one  particular  Santa  line, 
the  child  was  informed  that  Santa  was 
in  the  restroom,  and  that  the  child 
should  call  back  in  10  minutes.  Regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  call  was  au- 
thorized by  an  adult,  the  child  did  not 
receive  the  service  he  or  she  was  prom- 
ised. If  the  child  is  still  interested 
enough  in  contacting  Santa  ClauiB,  he 
will  continue  to  call  in  the  hopes  of 
speaking  to  him.  While  adults  may  be 
unable  to  see  past  a  cleverly  produced 
advertisement,  they  are  still  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  decide  if  a  child  should 
make  a  900  services  call.  For  this  rea- 
son, this  bill  encourages  children  to 
first  get  permission  from  a  parent  or 
guardian  before  placing  such  a  call. 
The  bill  requires  900  services  providers 
to  include  in  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising directed  at  children  notiflca- 
tion  that  parental  permission  is  re- 
quired to  use  the  service.  This  will  en- 
courage children  to  first  ask  their  par- 
ents to  place  the  call,  and  further 
serves  to  put  900  service  providers  on 
notice  that  their  services  will  be  under 
scrutiny  by  adults. 

Another  notorious  case  involving 
children  is  that  of  a  different  Santa 
Claus  advertisement  which  directed 
children  to  put  the  phone  up  to  the  tel- 
evision set  and  delivered  a  series  of 
tones  which  automatically  dialed  the 
phone  number  for  the  service.  Clearly, 
the  advertisement  was  aimed  at  very 
young  children  who  may  have  dif- 
ficulty dialing  the  telephone.  If  a  child 
is  too  young  to  dial  a  telephone,  then 
that  child  is  obviously  too  young  to 
make  an  informed  consumer  decision. 
This  legislation  prohibits  the  use  of 
automatic  tone  dialing  in  advertise- 
ments directed  at  young  children. 
Automatic  tone  dialing  has  many  le- 
gitimate uses  for  adults  who  are  unable 
to  dial  a  telephone  themselves,  but  it 
only  leads  to  high  costs  incurred  by 
minors  when  the  system  is  used  to  pro- 
mote a  service  for  children. 

The  900  services  industry  has  undeni- 
ably provided  consumers  with  many 
great  opportunities  to  use  the  inter- 
active system  in  the  home.  This  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  to  hamper  its 
growth.  Indeed,  the  industry  itself  has 
taken  steps  to  police  Itself  and  weed 
out  those  providers  who  are  hurting 
the  industry.  Nonetheless,  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  stop  some  providers 
from  defrauding  consumers  with  hidden 
costs,  and  luring  Innocent  children  into 
placing  phone  calls  which  later  encum- 
ber the  entire  family.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
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and  help  further  the  cause  for  consum- 
ers In  this  country.* 
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By  Mr.   DOLE  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Simpson,    Mr.    Thxjrmond,    Mr. 

Cochran,     Mr.     Kasten,     Mr. 

Burns,     Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr. 

LUGAR.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Mur- 

KOwsKi,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    Sey- 

MOim,   Mr.   Stevens,   and   Mr. 

Warner): 
S.  472.  A  bill  to  secure  the  right  of 
women  to  be  free  of  sexual  harassment 
and  violence,  to  promote  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

WOMEN'S  EQUAL  OPPORTUNm'  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Simpson.  Thurmond. 
Cochran,  Kasten,  Burns,  D'Amato. 
LuGAR.  McCain,  Murkowski,  Roth. 
Seymour,  Stevens,  and  Warner,  in  in- 
troducing the  Women's  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1991. 

Comprehensive  in  approach,  this  bill 
seeks  to  reaffirm  our  Nation's  historic 
commitment  to  an  important  prin- 
ciple— the  priciple  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  see  American 
women  on  the  front  lines  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  we  must  also  open  our  eyes 
to  the  battles  women  must  fight  today 
here  at  home. 

It's  just  plain  common  sense  that  the 
women  of  American  cannot  share  fully 
in  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity  if 
they  are  sexually  harassed  in  the  work- 
place. 

They  cannot  have  equal  opportunity 
if  they  are  the  victims  of  violent 
crime — at  home  and  on  the  streets. 

And  the  women  of  this  country  can- 
not have  equal  opportunity  if  they 
must  struggle  to  overcome  artificial— 
and  sometimes  insurmountable — bar- 
riers to  job  placement,  job  promotion. 
and  job  advancement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Women's  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  of  1991  confronts  these 
issues  head  on.  It  expands  Federal  civil 
rights  protections  against  sexual  har- 
assment. It  attacks  domestic  and 
street  crime  violence.  And  it  takes  a 
hard  and  close  look  at  expanding  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women — 
not  only  in  the  executive  board  room. 
but  also  on  the  construction  site. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Senator  Biden,  for  holding  hearings 
last  year  on  the  horrifying  problem  of 
violence  against  women.  Needless  to 
say,  there's  plenty  of  room  for  biparti- 
sanship on  this  issue  and  the  other  is- 
sues addressed  by  this  bill. 

And  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  a  bipartisan  consensus  as 
this  Congress  unfolds. 

While  each  of  us  may  have  different 
concerns  and  difi'erent  approaches,  we 
all  a«Tee  on  one  simple  point:  America 
can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than  she  is 
at  home. 


And  an  America  that  refuses  to  toler- 
ate barriers  in  her  workplaces,  and  fear 
in  her  streets,  is  the  only  America  that 
our  soldiers,  and  all  our  citizens,  de- 
serve. 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

As  someone  who  was  smack  in  the 
middle  of  last  year's  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990,  I  can  at- 
test to  the  intensity  of  conviction  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  civil  rights  debate  got  hot,  and 
at  times,  it  was  anything  but  civil. 

But  despite  all  the  partisan  bickering 
and  all  the  heated  rhetoric.  I  must 
admit  that  I  learned  a  few  things  last 
year. 

I  learned,  for  example,  about  the 
meaning  of  "parity."  I  learned  that 
Federal  law  treats  victims  of  sexual 
harassment  differently— less  favor- 
ably—than the  victims  of  racial  harass- 
ment. 

And  I  learned  that — in  many  cases — 
the  only  remedy  that  a  victim  of  sex- 
ual harasssment  can  obtain  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  declaratory 
and  injunctive  relief — a  remedy  that  is 
hardly  adequate,  and  one  that  is  par- 
ticularly unfair  for  those  victims  of 
sexual  harassment  who  may  suffer 
medical  and  psychological  harm. 

MONETARY  RE.MEDY 

Title  I  of  the  Women's  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act  attempts  to  close  this  gap 
in  the  law  by  providing — for  the  first 
time  in  our  Nation's  history — a  court- 
ordered  monetary  remedy  for  inten- 
tional sexual  harassment  in  the  work- 
place—up to  $100,000  for  first  offenses, 
and  up  to  $150,000  for  each  subsequent 
act  of  sexual  harassment. 

These  are  maximum  penalties — pay- 
able to  the  aggrieved  party— that  a 
court  may  adjust  in  light  of  the  em- 
ployer's financial  condition  and  its  his- 
tory of  resolving  sexual  harassment 
complaints  through  internal  grievance 
procedures. 

FAST-TRACK  RELIEF 

Title  I  also  recognizes  that  prolonged 
exposure  to  workplace  sexual  harass- 
ment can  have  lasting  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  the  victim.  As  a  result,  title  I 
directs  the  courts  to  give  expedited — 
fast-track— relief  to  those  persons 
claiming  sexual  harassment  on  the  job. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SMALL  EMPLOYERS 

And,  finally,  title  I  directs  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
to  establish  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams to  educate  our  small  employers 
on  the  law  of  sexual  harassment. 

Unlike  large  corporations,  most 
small  employers  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  compliance  advice  from  private  law 
firms  and  consultants.  An  EEOC  tech- 
nical assistance  program  will  help  fill 
this  void  and  will  produce  some  very 
desirable  results — a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints and  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  litigation  for  an  already  overbur- 
dened court  system. 


VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN 

Mr.  President,  the  second  title  of  this 
bill  addresses  the  horrifying  problem  of 
violence  against  women,  a  problem 
that  was  vividly  highlighted  2  weeks 
ago  on  television— during  "The  Maria 
Hanson  Story." 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware  and  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Conunittee,  Senator  Biden,  con- 
ducted several  hearings  on  this  issue 
last  year.  Once  again,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Biden  for  holding  these 
hearings,  which  have  helped  to  make 
violence  against  women  an  issue  of 
truly  national  concern. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  doesn't 
think  that  violence  against  women  i^ 
serious  problem  today,  they  should 
read  the  story  of  Aileen  Hefferren, 
who— as  a  jogger  in  Washington's  Rock 
Creek  Park  last  August^was  knocked 
to  the  ground  by  a  12-year-old  assail- 
ant, taunted,  and  then  left  shaking, 
bleeding,  falling  in  and  out  of  con- 
sciousness, only  to  be  picked  up  almost 
an  hour  later  by  an  emergency  room 
ambulance. 

A  minor  event  in  a  busy  city.  Per- 
haps an  event  that  is  repeated  hun- 
dreds of  times  each  day  throughout 
this  country.  Yes. 

But  Rn  event  that  this  Nation  should 
countanance  as  routine,  as  the  price  we 
pay  for  living  in  a  free  society?  Abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  don't  think 
that  violence  against  women  is  a  seri- 
ous national  problem  should  also  read 
the  testimony  of  Nancy  Ziegenmeyer— 
a  Grianell,  lA,  homemaker — who  was 
abductjed  and  raped  in  a  supermarket 
parking  lot,  only  to  then  suffer  13 
months  of  indignities  and  delay  in  a 
court  system  that  treated  her  more 
like  a  suspect  on  trial  than  the  real-life 
victim  of  a  brutal  crime. 

And  they  should  read  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Statistics,  which  esti- 
mated that  a  staggering  2.5  million  vio- 
lent crimes  have  been  committed 
against  women  each  year  from  1979 
through  1987. 

Mr.  President,  violence  against 
women  is  a  national  disgrace.  It's  a  dis- 
grace that  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
recognize,  and  the  commitment  to  re- 
form. 

We  can,  and  must,  do  better.  While 
title  11  of  this  bill  does  not  have  all  the 
answers  to  the  problem  of  violence 
against  women,  it  does  offer  a  few  pro- 
posals that,  I  believe,  deserve  our  con- 
sideration and  could  serve  as  the  basis 
for  refbrm  at  the  State  level  as  well. 

CAMPUS  SECURTTY 

First,  title  II  addresses  the  issue  of 
safety  on  our  university  campuses. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion requiring  universities  to  inform 
students  of  campus  crime  statistics. 
Title  D  builds  on  this  approach  by  re- 
quirinf  the  disclosure  of  these  statis- 
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tics  to  the  parents  of  students  and  to 
the  local  police  authorities. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  more  dis- 
closure, more  information,  leads  to 
better  education  and  more  safety. 

TOUGHER  PENALTIES 

Second,  title  II  imposes  tougher  pen- 
alties for  Federal  sex  offenders— cap- 
ital punishment  for  murders  commit- 
ted in  the  course  of  sexual  assaults  and 
child  molestations,  increased  penalties 
for  recidivist  sex  offenders,  and  a  dou- 
bling of  the  penalty  for  distributing  il- 
legal drugs  to  pregnant  women. 

RESTITUTION 

Third,  it  amends  the  Federal  restitu- 
tion statute  to  allow  sex  crime  victims 
to  seek  restitution  for  medical  ex- 
penses related  to  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  and  for  child  care,  transpor- 
tation and  other  costs. 

Title  II  also  increases  the  opportuni- 
ties for  victim  restitution  by  incor- 
porating the  Pornography  Victims 
Compensation  Act,  which  was  intro- 
duced last  year  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky.  Senator 
Mitch  McConnell. 
reform  of  the  federal  rules  of  evidence 

Fourth,  title  II  reforms  the  Federal 
rules  of  evidence  to  make  absolutely 
clear  that  evidence  of  past  acts  of  sex- 
ual abuse  and  child  molestation  are  ad- 
missible in  court.  A  recent  Delaware 
Supreme  Court  decision  overturned  a 
defendant's  conviction  for  raping  his 
11-year-old  daughter  because  evidence 
of  past  molestations  was  improperly 
admitted. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision— a  deci- 
sion based  on  legal  technicalities— is 
an  outrage  that  should  never  be  re- 
peated in  any  court,  anywhere. 

PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT  BY  LAWYERS 

Fifth,  title  II  outlines  several  model 
rules  for  professional  conduct  by  law- 
yers. These  rules  make  absolutely  clear 
that  lawyers  should  never  engage  in  a 
trial  tactic  designed  solely  to — harass, 
embarrass,  or  humiliate— a  sex  crime 
victim.  Lawyers  have  a  lot  of  tricks  in 
their  litigation  bags,  but  the  harassing 
technique  is  one  trick  that  should  be 
bagged.  The  model  rules  would  also  re- 
quire lawyers  to  disclose  normally  con- 
fidential client  information  if  disclo- 
sure is  necessary  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  sexual  assault  or  child  mo- 
lestation. 

AIDS  TESTING 

Sixth,  title  II  requires  the  AIDS  test- 
ing of  an  individual  charged  with  a 
Federal  sex  offense  at  the  time  of  that 
individual's  pretrial  release  hearing. 
Women  who  have  been  sexually  abused, 
assaulted,  or  raped  should  not  have  to 
endure  the  pain  of  waiting  6  months,  a 
year,  even  2  years,  to  learn  whether  or 
not  the  alleged  assailant  tests  HIV- 
positive.  AIDS  testing  at  the  pretrial 
release  stage  will  give  sex  crime  vic- 
tims the  full  panoply  of  information 
they  need,  and  they  want.  And  in  this 
Senator's  view,  an  AIDS  test  on  a  per- 
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son  accused  of  a  sex  offense  is  only  a 
minor  intrusion  into  that  person's  pri- 
vacy—an intrusion  that  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  palpable  emotional  ben- 
efit that  full  information  could  offer 
the  sex  crime  victim. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  AIDS 
testing  is  not  a  fail-safe  and  that  coun- 
seling for  the  victim  is  a  critical  com- 
plement to  such  testing.  To  ease  the  fi- 
nancial burden  for  the  victim,  title  n 
amends  the  Victims'  Rights  and  Res- 
titution Act  of  1990  to  require  Govern- 
ment payment  of  up  to  two  HIV  tests 
for  the  victim  as  well  as  the  cost  of  an 
AIDS  counseling  session. 

SEXUAL  ASSAULT 

Seventh,  title  II  authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion each  year— over  the  next  3  years— 
for  rape  prevention  and  education 
grants  under  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1984.  These  grants  will  provide  sore- 
ly-needed funds  to  rape  crisis  centers, 
hotlines,  and  other  essential  services 
for  the  victims  of  sexual  assault. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  title  II 
addresses  the  hidden  side  of  violence 
against  women — domestic  violence— 
the  violence  that  occurs  in  the  family 
home. 

For  the  skeptics,  let  me  cite  some 
frightening  statistics.  An  estimated  3 
million  American  women  are  battered 
each  year  by  their  husbands  or  part- 
ners. 

More  than  1  million  women  seek 
medical  assistance  annually  for  inju- 
ries caused  by  battering. 

And  the  FBI  reports  that  30  percent 
of  female  homicide  victims  are  killed 
by  their  husbands  or  boyfriends. 

To  assist  those  who  are  on  the 
frontlines  against  domestic  violence— 
the  shelters  and  local  community 
groups  that  provide  care  to  the  vic- 
tims— title  II  adopts  many  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Act  of  1990,  which  was 
introduced  last  year  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Dan  Coats. 

Title  II  also  authorizes  $60  million 
each  year- over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years— for  the  Family  Violence  Serv- 
ices and  Prevention  Act.  This  act  has 
been  the  lifeblood  for  hundreds  of  shel- 
ters throughout  the  country,  and  axldi- 
tional  funding  is  well  deserved. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNmES 

Mr.  President,  the  third  title  of  the 
bill  is  directed  at  improving  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  and  mi- 
norities. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  making 
the  playing  field  level  to  ensure  that 
women  and  minorities  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  same  career-enhancing  ex- 
periences, the  same  jobs,  and  the  same 
promotions.  It's  a  matter  of  simple 
fairness,  and  an  issue  that  deserves 
much  closer  attention  and  review. 

THE  GLASS  CEILING 

Subtitle  A  of  title  m  is  directed  at 
the  "Glass  ceiling." 
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The  issue  is  one  of  access  to  upper 
level  decisionmaking  posiUons  that 
women  and  minorities  who  are  quali- 
fied to  move  up  the  corporate  ladder 
can  see,  but  all  too  often  seem  unable 
to  reach.  Instead,  they  find  themselves 
bumping  their  heads  on  an  invisible— 
and  impenetrable— ceiling  that  blocks 
their  advancement  to  the  most  coveted 
management  positions. 

A  recent  study  by  the  UCLA  Ander- 
son Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  the  Kom-Ferry  executive  search 
firm  found  that  during  the  past  decade 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  break- 
ing through  that  ceiling.  Indeed,  while 
women  and  minorities  currently  ac- 
count for  over  half  the  work  force,  they 
hold  less  than  5  percent  of  upper  level 
positions  in  Fortune  500  companies 
which  represents  a  mere  2-percent  in- 
crease since  1979.  While  there  is,  of 
course,  no  right  or  correct  number  and 
I  strongly  oppose  any  notion  of  em- 
ployment or  promotion-related  quotas. 
such  figures  do  suggest  that  artificial 
barriers  exist  with  respect  to  the  up- 
ward mobility  of  women  and  minori- 
ties. 

While  this  legislation  is  only  a  first 
step  forward  in  identifying,  under- 
standing, and  reforming  business  atti- 
tudes and  practices  that  have  kept  the 
glass  ceiling  in  place,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  to  ensuring  that  the 
glass  ceiling  meets  the  same  fate  as  the 
Berlin  Wall. 

GLASS  CEILING  COMMISSION 

First,  this  subtitle  establishes  the 
Glass  Ceiling  Commission  which  is  pro- 
vided with  the  resources  and  powers  to 
examine  those  practices  and  policies  in 
corporate  America  which  impede  the 
advancement  of  women  and  minorities. 

REPORT 

Second,  this  legislation  specifically 
charges  the  Commission  with  preparing 
a  report  for  the  President  and  Congress 
due  15  months  after  enactment  examin- 
ing the  reasons  behind  the  existence  of 
the  Glass  ceiling  and  making  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  policies 
which  would  eliminate  any  impedi- 
ments to  the  advancement  of  women 
and  minorities. 

NATIONAL  AWARD 

Finally,  this  legislation  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Award  for  Diversity  and  Ebccellence  in 
American  Executive  Manag-ement  to  be 
made  by  the  President  on  an  annual 
basis  to  a  business  which  has  made  sub- 
stantial efforts  to  promote  opportuni- 
ties for  women  and  minorities  to  ad- 
vance to  top  levels. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
and  my  firm  commitment  that  by  rais- 
ing the  national  awareness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Glass  ceiling  from  the  as- 
sembly line  to  the  board  room,  by 
studying  and  better  understanding  why 
the  Glass  celling  exists  and  what  keeps 
it  In  place,  and  finally  by  having  rec- 
ommendations in  hand  as  to  how  cor- 
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porate  America  can  break  that  ceiling. 
we  will  have  ensured  that  everyone  haa 
access  to  the  same  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

THE  STEEL  DOOR 

Subtitle  B  Of  the  third  title  focuses 
on  promoting  equal  opportunity  for 
women  and  minorities  in  apprentice- 
ship progrrams  regristered  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Apprenticeship  programs  are  a  well- 
recognized  and  time-tested  means  of 
getting  workers  off  the  unemployment 
and  welfare  roles  and  out  of  low  pay- 
ing, subsistence-level  jobs.  They  are,  in 
short,  that  ticket  to  opportunity  to  the 
skilled  trades  jobs  where  wages  are 
typically  in  the  J14  to  S2S  per  hour 
range  and  where  fringe  benefits  are 
higher,  work  schedules  are  more  flexi- 
ble, and  advancement  opportunities  are 
greater.  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  where 
upwardly  mobile  women  and  minorities 
are  often  blocked  from  upper  level 
management  jobs  by  the  Glass  celling, 
women  and  minorities  seeking  access 
to  apprenticeship  programs  in  the 
skilled  trades  jobs  often  face  a  steel 
door. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  steel  door 
better  than  the  fact  that  while  women 
and  minorities  account  for  more  than 
half  the  work  force,  only  7  percent  of 
Individuals  presently  enrolled  in  ap- 
prenticeship programs  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  women, 
and  if  a  breakdown  is  made  of  partici- 
pation by  women  and  minorities  in  par- 
ticular trades,  the  numbers  become 
even  more  disturbing. 

As  with  the  Glass  ceiling,  these  types 
of  numbers  suggest  that  very  real  bar- 
riers exist  with  respect  to  the  recruit- 
ment and  participation  of  women  and 
minorities  in  apprenticeship  programs. 
Some  of  these  barriers  may  relate  to 
the  socialization  process  and  the  per- 
ceived unacceptability  of  women  work- 
ing in  nontradltional  jobs. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  such 
perceived  unacceptability  translates  in 
the  real  world  into  discriminatory  re- 
cruitment and  placement  practices  and 
sexual  harassment  on  the  job. 

Another  reason  is  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  apprenticeship  programs. 

In  addition,  recent  studies  suggest 
that  even  with  adequate  education  and 
outreach  efforts,  women  ajid  minorities 
often  lack  the  necessary  skills  needed 
to  qualify  them  for  participation  in  a 
particular  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  subtitle  seeks  to 
break  down  the  steel  door  and  to  ad- 
dress some  of  these  problems  by: 

First,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  an  extensive  and 
well-targeted  outreach  and  public  rela- 
tions program  designed  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  women  and  minori- 
ties In  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  providing  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $8  million  for  grants  to  be  made 
to  educational  institutions,  employers. 


employer  associations,  unions.  State 
apprenticeship  councils,  sponsors  of  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  and  other  relat- 
ed groups  and  individuals  in  connection 
with  the  Secretary's  Outreach  Pro- 
gram; 

Third,  providing  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $15  million  for  grants  to  be 
made  to  sponsors  of  registered  appren- 
ticeship programs  for  preapprentice- 
shlp  training  of  women  and  minorities; 

Fourth,  providing  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  under  the  subtitle 
to  carry  out  the  enforcement  of  the 
nondiscrimination  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion requirements  relating  to  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  programs;  and 

Fifth,  requiring  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  conduct  a  study  relating  to 
the  participation  of  women  and  minori- 
tieB  in  apprenticeship  programs  focus- 
ing on  such  issues  as'  barriers  to  entry, 
recruitment,  sexual  harassment,  and 
discrimination. 

With  women  and  minorities  emerging 
as  the  major  source  of  new  entrants 
into  the  labor  force  between  now  and 
the  year  2000,  it  is  critical  that  such  in- 
dividuals not  only  be  empowered  with 
the  necessary  skills  to  meet  the  labor 
challenges  of  the  future,  but  that  they 
be  afforded  the  same  opportunities — 
equal  opportunities — when  it  comes  to 
employment  and  training. 

One  area  urgently  in  need  of  change 
is  equal  opportunities  In  the  skilled 
trades  Jobs. 

Everyone  deserves  equal  access,  and 
this  legislation  works  to  ensure  that 
access. 

ALTER-NATTVE  WORK  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  last  subtitle  relates  to  alter- 
native work  schedules. 

As  more  and  more  households  find 
both  parents  working  instead  of  just 
one  parent,  the  need  to  accommodate 
an  employee's  family  and  child  care  re- 
sponsibilities has  increased  dramati- 
cally. 

In  response  to  this  situation.  Con- 
gress authorized  Federal  agencies  in 
1982  to  establish  alternative  work 
schedules  to  assist  Federal  employees 
who  are  trying  to  manage  the  precar- 
ious balancing  act  between  work  and 
family. 

Since  that  time,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  has  been  instrumental 
in  encouraging  Federal  agencies  to  es- 
tablish alternative  work  schedule  pro- 
grams such  as  flexitime,  compressed 
workday  scheduling,  and  job  sharing. 

This  subtitle  provides  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  OPM  has 
made  commendable  efforts  with  re- 
spect to  the  development,  use,  and  ex- 
pansion of  alternative  work  schedule 
programs  and  that  such  efforts  should 
be  continued  to  help  Federal  employ- 
ees, as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate sector  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Women's 
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Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1991,  and  a 
sectioa-by-section  analysis,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial w|i8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  472 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECnOi*  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  SHORT  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Afomen's  Elqual  Opportunity  Act  of 
1991". 

(b)  TABLE  OF  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

REMEDIES 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Remedies  for  Sexual 

Harassment  In  the  Workplace 

101.  Findings. 

lot.  Enhanced  remedies  for  sexual  har- 
assment. 
108.  Expedited  injunctive  relief  for  sex- 
ual harassment, 
lot.  Technical  assistance. 
Subtitle  B— Expansion  of  Other  Federal  Civil 

Rights 
Sec.  111.  Expansion    of   protections   against 
all  racial  discrimination  in  the 
performance  of  contracts. 
Sec.  life.  Expansion  of  right  to  challenge  dis- 
criminatory seniority  systems. 
Congressional  coverage. 
Effective  date. 
TITLE  n— DOMESTIC  AND  STREET  CRIME 

VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN 
Subtitle  A — Safety  on  College  and  University 

Campuses 
Sec.  201.  Required  campus  reporting  of  sex- 
ual assault. 
Subtitle  B— Stronger  Penalties  for  Federal 
Sex  Offenses 
Sec.  211.  Capital  punishment  for  murders  in 
connection  with  sexual  assaults 
and  child  molestations. 
Sec.  212-  Increased    penalties   for   recidivist 

sex  offenders. 
Sec.  218.  Definition  of  sexual  act  for  victims 

below  16  years  of  age. 
Sec.  214.  Drug     distribution     to     pregnant 
women. 
Subtitle  C — Enhanced  Compensation  and 
Restitution  for  Victims  of  Sex  Crimes 
Sec.  221.  Short  title. 

Sec.  228.  Findings,    purpose,    and    construc- 
tion. 
Cause  of  action. 
Definitions. 
Sec.  226.  Restitution  in  sex  offense  cases. 
Subtitle  D — Reform  of  Procedure  and  Evi- 
dentiary Requirements  in  Sex  Offense  and 
Other  Cases 
Sec.  231.  Admissibility  of  evidence  of  similar 
crimes   in   sexual    assault   and 
child  molestation  cases. 
Sec.  23B.  Right  of  the  victim  to  an  impartial 

Jury. 
Sec.  23B.  Rules  of  professional   conduct  for 

lawyers  in  Federal  practice. 
Sec.  231.  Statutory      presumption      against 

child  custody. 
Sec.  235.  Full  faith  and  credit  for  protective 

orders. 
Sec.  236.  HIV  testing  and  penalty  enhance- 
ment in  sexual  abuse  cases. 
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Sec.  237.  Pa; 

Subtitle  E— 

Sec.  241.  Est 
Sec.  242.  Du 
Sec.  243.  Me 
Sec.  244.  Pa: 
Sec.  245.  Exi 
Sec.  246.  Po 
Sec.  247.  Re 
Sec.  248.  Au 
Sec.  249.  Tei 
Subtitle  F 
Sec.  251.  Ed 
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Sec.  237.  Payment  of  cost  of  HTV  testing  for 

victim. 
Subtitle  E— National  Task  Force  on  Violence 

Against  Women 
Sec.  241.  EsUbllshment. 
Sec.  242.  Duties  of  task  force. 
Sec.  243.  Membership. 
Sec.  244.  Pay. 

Sec.  245.  Elxecutlve  director  and  staff. 
Sec.  246.  Powers  of  task  force. 
Sec.  247.  Report. 

Sec.  248.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  249.  Termination. 

Subtitle  F— Prevention  of  Sexual  Assault 
Sec.  251.  Education  and  prevention  grants  to 
reduce  sexual  assaults  against 
women. 

Subtitle  G — Domestic  Violence  Prevention 
Act  of  1991 

Sec.  261.  Short  title. 

Sec.  262.  Expansion  of  purpose. 

Sec.  263.  Expansion  of  State  demonstration 
grant  program. 

Sec.  264.  Grants  for  public  information  cam- 
paigns. 

Sec.  265.  State  commissions  on  domestic  vi- 
olence. 

Sec.  266.  Indian  tribes. 

Sec.  267.  Funding  limitations. 

Sec.  268.  Grants     to     entities     other     than 
States;  local  share. 

Sec.  269.  Shelter     and     related     assistance; 
rural  areas. 

Sec.  270.  Law     enforcement     training     and 
technical  assistance  grants. 

Sec.  271.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  272.  Report  on  recordkeeping. 

TITLE  m— EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Subtitle  A— Glass  Ceiling  Commission 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purpose. 

Sec.  303.  Establishment     of    Glass     Ceiling 

Commission. 
Sec.  304.  Research      on      advancement      of 
women  and  minorities  to  execu- 
tive management  and  senior  de- 
cisionmaking positions  in  busi- 
ness. 
Sec.  305.  Establishment     of     the     National 
Award  for  Diversity  and  Excel- 
lence   in    American    Executive 
Management. 
Sec.  306.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
Sec.  307.  Confidentiality  of  information. 
Sec.  308.  Staff  and  consultants. 
Sec.  309.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  310.  Termination. 

Subtitle  B— Opportunities  in  Apprenticeship 
Sec.  321.  Short  title. 
Sec.  322.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  323.  Outreach  and  education  program. 
Sec.  324.  Preapprenticeshlp    training    grant 

program. 
Sec.  325.  Study   of  participation   of  women 
and   minorities   in   apprentice- 
ship. 
Sec.  326.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Subtitle  C— Opportunities  for  Alternative 
Work  Arrangements 
Sec.  331.  Findings. 
Sec.  332.  Sense  of  the  Congress. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

REMEDIES 

Subtitle  A— Federml  Remedies  for  Sexual 

HarsaBmemt  in  the  Woricplaoe 

SEC.  101.  FINI>IN(». 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  in   the  terms  and 


conditions  of  employment,  including  sexual 
harassment  in  the  workplace; 

(2)  sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace  can 
have  very  serious  and  lasting  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  the  victim  of  the  harassment; 

(3)  under  the  current  remedial  scheme  of 
title  VII,  often  the  only  remedies  that  a  vic- 
tim of  sexual  harassment  can  obtain  are  de- 
claratory and  injunctive  relief  against  the 
continuation  of  the  harassment; 

(4)  as  the  result  of  the  lack  of  an  effective 
remedy  under  title  VH  for  sexual  harass- 
ment, victims  of  sexual  harassment  may  not 
receive  restitution  for  monetary  losses  relat- 
ing to  medical  and  psychological  harm 
caused  by  the  misconduct  of  an  employer; 

(5)  as  the  result  of  the  lack  of  an  effective 
remedy  under  title  vn  for  sexual  harass- 
ment, victims  of  sexual  harassment  who  are 
driven  to  resign  from  Jobs  often  fall  to  re- 
cover any  relief  under  title  VII;  and 

(6)  additional  equitable  remedies  for  sexual 
harassment  in  the  workplace  are  clearly  ap- 
propriate and  warranted. 

SEC.    102.    ENHANCED    REMEDIES    FOR    SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT. 

Section  706(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  With  respect  to  a  complaint  involv- 
ing an  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
relating  to  harassment  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
the  court  may,  if  the  plaintiff  pleads  and 
proves  that  the  respondent  intentionally  en- 
gaged in  such  practice,  award  to  the  ag- 
grieved party  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  the  first  such  offense  by  the  re- 
spondent, and  not  to  exceed  S1S0,000  for  each 
subsequent  offense.  The  court  shall  exercise 
the  equitable  discretion  of  the  court  and  de- 
termine whether  an  enhanced  remedy  is  ap- 
propriate under  this  paragraph  based  upon 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (C). 

•'(B)(i)  In  order  to  obtain  an  award  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  plaintiff  shall  dem- 
onstrate that — 

"(I)  the  aggrieved  party  has  submitted  the 
grievance  to  any  grievance  procedure  estab- 
lished by  the  employer;  and 

••(II)  the  aggrieved  party  has  obtained  a  de- 
termination from  the  grievance  procedure. 
the  grievance  procedure  is  Inappropriate  for 
resolution  of  sexual  harassment  complaints, 
or  use  of  the  procedure  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
reasonable delay  in  resolving  the  grievance. 

"(ii)  The  participation  by  any  party  in  the 
grievance  procedure  shall  not  be  considered 
an  admission  of  liability  for  any  purpose, 
and  determinations  resulting  firom  the  griev- 
ance procedure  shall  not  be  entitled  to  def- 
erence in  any  Judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding, including  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  In  determining  the  appropriateness 
and  magnitude  of  an  award  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  court  shall  consider  whether— 

"(1)  the  aggrieved  party  has  incurred  any 
medical  bills  or  suffered  any  monetary  or 
other  out-of-pocket  loss  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
lawful conduct  of  the  employer; 

"(11)  enhanced  relief  under  subsection  (a)  is 
necessary  to  make  injunctive  relief  ordered 
by  the  court  meaningful,  considering— 

"(I)  the  financial  resources  and  employ- 
ment history  of  the  respondent: 

"(II)  whether  the  respondent  has  initiated 
compliance  programs  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  employment  practices  of  the  respondent 
are  lawful;  and 

"(HI)  whether  the  respondent  has  insti- 
tuted programs  or  policies  designed  to  pre- 


vent, and  resolve  complaints  of,  hanasment 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the  workplace. 

'■(D)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11),  a 
Judge  shall  hear  and  determine  all  issues  in 
cases  arising  under  this  paragraph. 

"(il)  If  a  plaintiff  seeks  a  monetary  award 
under  paragraph  (2KA)  of  this  section  and 
the  court  determines  that  such  award  cannot 
constitutionally  be  granted  unless  a  jury  de- 
termines liability  on  one  or  more  issues  with 
respect  to  which  the  award  is  sought,  the 
court  may  impanel  a  Jury  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  liability  issues  and  no  others. 

'•(E)  For  purposes  of  this  para«rai>h,  each 
distinct,  physically  separate  subdivision  of  a 
respondent  shall  be  considered  a  separate  re- 
spondent if— 

"(i)  the  subdivision  i»^3vldes  separately  for 
the  employment  practices  (including  hiring 
and  discharge)  of  the  subdivision,  without 
reference  to  the  practices  of  another  subdivi- 
sion; and 

••(ii)  the  operations  of  the  subdivision  are 
not  under  the  control  of  another  subdivision, 
or  under  the  common  control  of  the  subdivi- 
sion with  another  subdivision. 

••(F)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  terms 
•aggrieved  party',  •harassment  on  the  basis 
of  sex',  and  'plaintlfT  have  the  meanings 
given  the  terms  in  section  706(f)(2KBXv).". 
SEC.  lOS.  EXPEDfTED  INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF  FOB 
SEXUAL  HARASSMENT. 

Section  706(f)(2)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e^fX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragrai^ 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subparagraph,  a  plaintiff 
who  files  a  charge  of  discrimination  alleging 
that  an  individual  has  been  subject  to  har- 
assment on  the  basis  of  sex  In  violation  of 
this  title  shall  have  the  right  to  seek  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  injunctive  relief 
against  a  respondent  in  any  court  having  ju- 
risdiction over  such  a  claim,  without  regard 
to  any  period  of  time  following  the  filing  of 
the  charge  and  without  obtaining  a  rlght-to- 
sue  letter  from  the  Commission. 

"(ii)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause  (II), 
any  order  granting  the  relief  described  in 
clause  (1)  shall  be  Issued  in  accordance  with 
Rule  66  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

••(II)  If  the  plaintiff  establishes  a  substan- 
tial probability  of  success  on  the  merits  of 
the  harassment  claim,  the  continued  submis- 
sion to  unlawful  harassment  shall  be  deemed 
injury  sufficiently  Irreparable  to  warrant  the 
entry  of  temporary  or  preliminary  relief. 

"(iii)(I)  In  order  to  obtain  permanent  in- 
junctive relief  for  a  grievance  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  plaintiff  shall  demonstrate 
that— 

••(aa)  the  aggrieved  party  has  submitted 
the  grievance  to  any  grievance  procedure  e*- 
tablished  by  the  employer;  and 

••(bb)  the  aggrieved  jxirty  has  obtained  a 
determination  from  the  grievance  procedure, 
the  grievance  procedure  is  inappropriate  for 
resolution  of  sexual  harasament  complaints, 
or  use  of  the  procedure  has  resulted  In  an  un- 
reasonable delay  in  resolving  the  grievance. 

"(II)  The  participation  by  any  party  in  the 
grievance  procedure  shall  not  be  considered 
an  admission  of  liability  for  any  purpose, 
and  determinations  resulting  from  the  griev- 
ance procedure  shall  not  be  entitled  to  def- 
erence in  any  judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding, including  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(HI)  The  court  shall  not  grant  permanent 
Injunctive  relief  to  a  plaintiff  under  this  sec- 
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tion  unless  such  relief  is  granted  simulta- 
neously with  or  after  the  imposition  of  a 
monetary  award  under  subsection  (g)(2). 

"(Iv)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  court  having 
Jurisdiction  over  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion to  assign  cases  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  and  to  cause  such  cases 
to  be  expedited  in  every  way  practicable. 

"(V)  As  used  in  this  subparagraph: 

"(I)  The  term  'aggrieved  party'  means  a 
party  suffering  an  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  relating  to  harassment  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  violation  of  this  title. 

"(II)  The  term  'harassment  on  the  basis  of 
sex'  means  unwelcome  sexual  advances,  re- 
quests for  sexual  favors,  and  other  verbal  or 
physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  nature  where — 

"(aa)  submission  to  such  conduct  is  made 
explicitly  or  implicitly  a  term  or  condition 
of  employment  of  an  individual: 

"(bb)  submission  to  or  rejection  of  such 
conduct  by  an  individual  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  employment  decisions  affecting  such  in- 
dividual; or 

"(cc)  such  conduct  has  the  purpose  or  ef- 
fect of  creating  a  working  environment  that 
a  reasonable  person  would  consider  intimi- 
dating, hostile,  or  abusive. 

"(HI)  The  term  'plaintifr  means  an  ag- 
grieved i)arty,  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Commission  who  files  the  charge  described 
in  clause  (i).". 

8EC.  104.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  acting  throusrh  the 
Directors  of  the  district  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  establish  programs  to  provide 
technical  assistance  concerning  sexual  har- 
assment law  to  employers  who  have  fewer 
than  SO  employees. 

(b)  Subjects.— The  programs  shall  provide 
assistance  concerning— 

(1)  the  requirements  of  sections  706  (n(2)(Bi 
and  (g)(2)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  aoOOe-S  (f)(2)(B)  and  (g)(2)):  and 

(2)  recommended  practices  and  procedures 
for  avoiding- 

(A)  practices  that  constitute  harassment 
on  the  basis  of  sex;  and 

(B)  litigation  related  to  harassment  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

(c)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  section. 
the  terms  "employer"  and  "employee"  have 
the  meaning  given  the  terms  in  section  701 
(b)  and  (f).  respectively,  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e  (b)  and  (f)). 

(d)  AUTHORIZA'nON    OF    APPROPRIAnONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S500.000  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 

Sabtitle  B— Ezpanaion  of  Other  Federal  CivU 
RighU 


C.  111.  EXPANSION  OF  PROTECTIONS  AGAINST 
ALL  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Section  1977  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1981)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "The 
rights  protected  by  this  section  are  pro- 
tected against  impairment  by  nongovern- 
mental discrimination  as  well  as  against  im- 
pairment under  color  of  State  law.  This  sec- 
tion afforda  the  same  protection  against  dis- 
crimination in  the  performance,  breach, 
modiflcation,  or  termination  of  a  contract. 
or  In  the  setting  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
thereof,  as  it  does  in  the  making  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract.". 


SEC.  112.  EXPANSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHALLENGE 
DISCRIMINATORY  SENIORITY  SYS- 
TEMS. 

Section  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

it)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurs — 

"(A)  when  a  seniority  system  is  adopted, 
when  an  individual  becomes  subject  to  a  se- 
niority system,  or  when  a  person  aggrieved 
is  Injured  by  the  application  of  a  seniority 
syatem  or  provision  of  the  system;  and 

"(B)  if  the  system  is  alleged  to  have  been 
adopted  for  an  intentionally  discriminatory 
purpose,  in  violation  of  this  title,  whether  or 
not  that  discriminatory  purpose  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  seniority  provision.". 
SEC.  113.  CONGRESSIONAL  COVERAGE. 

Title  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2(XX)e  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•^8C.  719.  CONGRESSIONAL  COVERAGE. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
thlB  title,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  the  Congress,  and  the  means  for  en- 
forcing this  title  as  such  applies  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall  be  as  determined  by  such  House  of  Con- 
grass.". 

SEC.  114.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  and  the  amendments  made  by 
thlB  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
TfTLE  II— DOMESTIC  AND  STREET  CRIME 

VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN 
Subtitle  A — Safety  on  College  and  University 

Campuses 
SEC.    aoi.    REQUIRED    CAMPUS    REPORTING    OF 
SEXUAL  ASSAULT. 

Section  485(f)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  120  U.S.C.  1092(0).  as  added  by  section 
204ila)  of  the  Crime  Awareness  and  Campus 
Security  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-542).  is 
amended — 

(J )  in  paragraph  (1)(F>.  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(F)  Statistics  concerning  the  occurrence 
on  campus,  during  the  most  recent  school 
year,  and  during  the  2  preceding  school  years 
for  which  data  are  available,  of  the  following 
criminal  offenses  reported  to  campus  secu- 
rity authorities  or  local  police  agencies — 

''(i)  murder: 

"(ii)  rape,  sexual  assault,  or  any  other  abu- 
sive sexual  conduct; 

"(iii)  robbery: 

"(iv)  aggravated  assault: 

•'(v)  burglary;  and 

"(vi)  motor  vehicle  theft.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(3)  Each  institution  participating  in  any 
program  under  this  section  shall  make  time- 
ly reports  on  criminal  offenses  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(F)  that  the  institution  consid- 
ers to  be  a  threat  to  other  students  and  em- 
ployees. The  institution  shall  provide  the  re- 
ports to  students,  parents  or  guardians  of 
students,  and  employees,  at  the  institution, 
and  to  local  police  agencies,  in  a  manner 
that  is  timely  and  that  will  aid  in  the  pre- 
vention of  similar  occurrences.". 

Subtitle  B — Stronger  Penaltiea  for  Federal 
Sex  Offenaea 

SBC.  211.  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  FOR  MURDERS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SEXUAL  AS- 
SAULTS AND  CHILD  MOLESTATIONS. 

Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  chapter  51  the 
following  new  section: 


"i  1118.  Capital  Punishinent  for  Murders  in 
Connection  with  Sexual  Assaults  and  Child 
Moleatationa 

"(a)  OFFENSE. — It  is  an  offense  to  cause  the 
death  of  a  person  intentionally,  knowingly, 
or  throtigh  recklessness  manifesting  extreme 
indifference  to  human  life,  or  to  cause  the 
death  of  a  person  through  the  intentional  in- 
fliction of  serious  bodily  injury. 

"(b)  Federal  JuRisDKrnoN.— There  is  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  an  offense  described  in 
this  seotion  if  the  conduct  resulting  in  death 
occurs  in  the  course  of  another  offense 
against  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Penalty.— An  offense  described  in  this 
section  is  a  Class  A  felony.  A  sentence  of 
death  may  be  imposed  for  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  this  section  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (1).  except  that  a  sen- 
tence of  death  may  not  be  imposed  on  a  de- 
fendanc  who  was  below  the  age  of  eighteen  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

"(d)  Mitigating  Factors.— In  determining 
whether  to  recommend  a  sentence  of  death, 
the  jury  shall  consider  whether  any  aspect  of 
the  deifendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
circumrtance  of  the  offense  that  the  defend- 
ant may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor  exists, 
including  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  Mental  capacity.— The  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  law  was  significantly 
impair«d. 

"(2)  Duress.— The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual atid  substantial  duress. 

"(3)  Participation  in  offense  minor.— The 
defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal  (pursu- 
ant to  eection  2  of  this  title)  in  the  offense, 
which  was  committed  by  another,  but  the  de- 
fendant's participation  was  relatively  minor. 

"(e)  Aggravating  Factors. — In  determin- 
ing whether  to  recommend  a  sentence  of 
death,  the  jury  shall  consider  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  for  which  notice  has  been  provided 
under  subsection  (f).  including  the  following 
factors: 

"(1)  Killing  in  course  of  designated  sex 
CRIMES. — The  conduct  resulting  in  death  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  an  offense  defined  in 
chapter  109A.  110.  or  117  of  this  title. 

"(2)    tClLLING    in    connection    WITH    SEXUAL 

ASSAUi/r  OR  CHILD  MOLESTATION.— The  defend- 
ant committed  a  crime  of  sexual  assault  or 
crime  of  child  molestation,  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (X),  in  the  course  of  an  offense  on 
which  Federal  jurisdiction  is  based  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Prior  coNvicrrioN  of  sexual  assault 
OR  CHILD  molestation.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  sex- 
ual assault  or  crime  of  child  molestation  as 
defined  in  subsection  (x). 

"(f)  Notice  of  Intent  to  Seek  Death  Pen- 
alty.-^If  the  Government  intends  to  seek 
the  deitth  penalty  for  an  offense  under  this 
section,  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
shall  file  with  the  court  and  serve  on  the  de- 
fendant a  notice  of  such  intent.  The  notice 
shall  be  provided  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  trial  or  acceptance  of  a  guilty  plea,  or  at 
such  later  time  as  the  court  may  permit  for 
good  cause.  The  notice  shall  set  forth  the  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
sectioD  (e)  and  any  other  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  Government  will  seek  to 
prove  As  the  basis  for  the  death  penalty.  The 
factors  for  which  notice  is  provided  may  in- 
clude ibctors  concerning  the  effect  of  the  of- 
fense on  the  victim  and  the  family  of  the  vic- 
tim. Tbe  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 
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"(g)  Judge  and  Jury  at  Capital  Sentenc- 
ing Hearing.— A  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  death  penalty  will  be  imposed 
for  an  offense  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Judge  who  presided  at  trial  or 
accepted  a  guilty  plea,  or  by  another  judge  if 
that  Judge  is  not  available.  The  hearing  shall 
be  conducted  before  the  jury  that  determined 
the  defendant's  guilt  if  that  Jury  is  available. 
A  new  jury  shall  be  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thb  bearing  if  the  defendant  pleaded 
guilty,  the  trial  of  guilt  was  conducted  with- 
out a  jury,  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good 
cause,  or  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  is 
necessary  after  the  initial  imposition  of  a 
sentence  of  death.  A  Jury  impaneled  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  twelve  members 
unless  the  parties  stipulate  to  a  lesser  num- 
ber at  any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  with  the  approval  of  the  judge.  Upon 
motion  of  the  defendant,  with  the  approval 
of  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  the 
hearing  shall  be  carried  out  before  the  judge 
without  a  Jury.  If  there  is  no  jury,  references 
to  'the  Jury'  in  this  section,  where  applica- 
ble, shall  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
Judge. 

"(h)  PROOF  OF  Mitigating  and  aggravat- 
ing Factors. — No  presentence  report  shall  be 
prepared  if  a  capital  sentencing  hearing  is 
held  under  this  section.  Any  information  rel- 
evant to  the  existence  of  mitigating  factors, 
or  to  the  existence  of  aggravating  factors  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  sub- 
section (f),  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
Government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
the  admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials, 
except  that  information  may  be  excluded  if 
its  probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  dan- 
ger of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing 
the  issues,  or  misleading  the  jury.  The  infor- 
mation presented  may  include  trial  tran- 
scripts and  exhibits.  The  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  for  the  defendant  shall  be 
permitted  to  rebut  any  information  received 
at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  argument  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  information  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  fac- 
tor, and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in  that 
case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death.  The  at- 
torney for  the  Government  shall  open  the  ar- 
gument, the  defendant  shall  be  iwrmitted  to 
reply,  and  the  Government  shall  then  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  in  rebuttal. 

"(1)  FiNDiNGB  OF  Aggravating  and  Mm- 
GATiNO  FAcrroRS.— The  jury  shall  return  spe- 
cial findings  identifying  any  aggravating 
factor  or  factors  for  which  notice  has  been 
provided  under  subsection  (f)  and  which  the 
Jury  unanimously  determines  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  government  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  A  mitigating  factor  is  estab- 
lished if  the  defendant  has  proven  its  exist- 
ence by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  and 
any  member  of  the  Jury  who  finds  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  factor  may  regard  it  as  estab- 
lished for  purposes  of  this  section  regardless 
of  the  number  of  jurors  who  concur  that  the 
factor  has  been  established. 

"(J)  Fdjdinq  Concerning  a  Sentence  of 
Death.— If  the  Jury  specially  finds  under  sub- 
section (1)  that  one  or  more  aggravating  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subsection  (e)  exist,  and  the 
Jury  further  finds  unanimously  that  there 
are  no  mitigating  factors  or  that  the  aggra- 
vating factor  or  factors  specially  found 
under  subsection  (1)  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factors,  then  the  Jury  shall  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  In  any  other  case,  the  jury 
shall  not  recommend  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  Jury  shall  be  instructed  that  it  must 


avoid  any  influence  of  sympathy,  sentiment, 
passion,  prejudice,  or  other  arbitrary  factors 
in  its  decision,  and  should  make  such  a  rec- 
ommendation as  the  information  warrants. 

"(k)  Special  Precaution  to  Assure 
Against  Discrimination.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  fmding  under  subsection  (J),  shall  instruct 
the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim, 
and  that  the  Jury  is  not  to  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  unless  it  has  concluded  that  it 
would  recommend  a  sentence  of  death  for 
such  a  crime  regardless  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defend- 
ant or  any  victim.  The  jury,  upon  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subsection  (J),  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  the  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any 
victim  did  not  affect  the  Juror's  individual 
decision  and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  recommended  the  same  sentence  for 
such  a  crime  regardless  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defend- 
ant or  any  victim. 

"(1)  Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of  Death.— 
Upon  a  recommendation  under  subsection  (j) 
that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed,  the 
court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  death. 
Otherwise  the  court  shall  Impose  a  sentence, 
other  than  death,  authorized  by  law. 

"(m)  Review  of  a  Sentence  of  Death.— 
The  defendant  may  appeal  a  sentence  of 
death  under  this  section  by  filing  a  notice  of 
appeal  of  the  sentence  within  the  time  pro- 
vided for  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  conviction.  An  appeal  of  a  sentence 
under  this  subsection  may  be  consolidated 
with  an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction 
and  shall  have  priority  over  all  non-capital 
matters  in  the  court  of  appeals.  The  court  of 
appeals  shall  review  the  entire  record  in  the 
case  including  the  evidence  submitted  at 
trial  and  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing,  the  procedures  employed 
in  the  sentencing  hearing,  and  the  special 
findings  returned  under  subsection  (i).  The 
court  of  appeals  shall  uphold  the  sentence  if 
it  determines  that  the  sentence  of  death  was 
not  imposed  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
prejudice,  or  any  other  arbitrary  factor,  that 
the  evidence  and  information  support  the 
special  findings  under  subsection  (i),  and 
that  the  proceedings  were  otherwise  free  of 
prejudicial  error  requiring  reversal  of  the 
sentence  that  was  properly  preserved  for  re- 
view and  raised  on  appeal.  In  any  other  case, 
the  court  of  appeals  shall  remand  the  case 
for  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  or  impo- 
sition of  another  authorized  sentence  as  ap- 
propriate. The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(n)     iMPLEMEaJTATION      OF     SENTENCE     OF 

Death.— A  person  sentenced  to  death  under 
this  section  shall  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  until  exhaus- 
tion of  the  procedures  for  appeal  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  review  of  the  sen- 
tence. When  the  sentence  is  to  be  imple- 
mented, the  Attorney  General  shall  release 
the  person  sentenced  to  death  to  the  custody 
of  a  United  States  Marshal.  The  Marshal 
shall  supervise  implementation  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is  imposed, 
or  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of  an- 
other State  designated  by  the  court  if  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  sentence  was 
imposed  does  not  provide  for  implementation 


of  a  sentence  of  death.  The  Marshal  may  use 
State  or  local  facilities,  may  use  the  serrices 
of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  official  or  of 
a  person  such  an  official  employs,  and  shall 
pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an  amount  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(o)  SPECIAL  Bar  to  Execution  of  Preg- 
nant Women. — A  sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  woman  while  she  is 
pregnant. 

"(p)  Conscientious  Objection  to  Partici- 
pation IN  EScecution.- No  employee  of  any 
State  department  of  corrections  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  and  no  person  provid- 
ing services  to  that  dei)artment  or  bureau 
under  contract  shall  be  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  that  employment  or  contractual  obli- 
gation, to  be  in  attendance  at.  or  to  partici- 
pate in.  any  execution  carried  out  under  this 
section  if  such  participation  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  or  religrious  convictions  of  the  em- 
ployee. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'participate  in  any  execution'  includes 
personal  preparation  of  the  condemned  indi- 
vidual and  the  appcu^tus  used  for  the  execu- 
tion, and  supervision  of  the  activities  of 
other  personnel  in  carrying  out  such  activi- 
ties. 

"(q)  Appointment  of  Counsel  for  Indi- 
gent Capital  Defendants.— A  defendant 
against  whom  a  sentence  of  death  is  sought, 
or  on  whom  a  sentence  of  death  has  been  Im- 
posed, under  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to 
apjxaintment  of  counsel  from  the  commence- 
ment of  trial  proceedings  until  one  of  the 
conditions  specified  in  subsection  (v)  has  oc- 
curred, if  the  defendant  is  or  becomes  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion. Counsel  shall  be  appointed  for  trial  rep- 
resentation as  provided  in  section  3005  of  this 
title,  and  at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed 
shall  continue  to  represent  the  defendant 
until  the  conclusion  of  direct  review  of  the 
judgment,  unless  replaced  by  the  court  with 
other  qualified  counsel.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
section  3(I06A  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  ap- 
pointments under  this  section. 

"(r)  Representation  After  FiNALrrv  of 
Ji.'DGMENT. — When  a  Judgment  imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  under  this  section  has  be- 
come final  through  affirmance  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  direct  review,  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct  re- 
view, or  expiration  of  the  time  for  seeking 
direct  review  in  the  court  of  appeals  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Government  shall 
promptly  notify  the  court  that  imposed  the 
sentence.  The  court,  within  10  days  of  receipt 
of  such  notice,  shall  proceed  to  make  a  de- 
termination whether  the  defendant  is  eligi- 
ble for  appointment  of  counsel  for  subse- 
quent proceedings.  The  court  shall  issue  an 
order  appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the 
defendant  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  and  wishes  to  have 
counsel  appointed  or  is  unable  competently 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
pointment of  counsel.  The  court  shiill  issue 
an  order  denying  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  defendant  is  finan- 
cially able  to  obtain  adequate  representation 
or  that  the  defendant  rejected  appointment 
of  counsel  with  an  understanding  of  the  con- 
sequences of  that  decision.  Counsel  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
different  from  the  counsel  who  represented 
the  defendant  at  trial  and  on  direct  review 
unless  the  defendant  and  counsel  request  a 
continuation  or  renewal  of  the  earlier  rep- 
resentation. 

"(s)  Standards  for  Competence  of  Coun- 
sel.—In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  is  enti- 
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tied  to  appointment  of  counsel  under  sub- 
sections (q)  and  (r).  at  least  one  counsel  ap- 
pointed for  trial  representation  must  have 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years 
and  have  at  least  3  years  of  experience  In  the 
trial  of  felony  cases  in  the  Federal  district 
courts.  If  new  counsel  is  appointed  after 
judgment,  at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at 
least  5  years  and  have  at  least  3  years  of  ex- 
iwrience  in  the  litigation  of  felony  cases  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  or  the.  Supreme 
Court.  The  court,  for  g-ood  cause,  may  ap- 
point counsel  who  does  not  meet  these  stand- 
ards, but  whose  background,  knowledge,  or 
experience  would  otherwise  enable  him  or 
her  to  properly  represent  the  defendant,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
penalty  and  the  nature  of  the  litigation. 

"(t)  Claims  of  Ineffectiveness  of  Coun- 
sel IN  Collateral  Proceedings.— The  inef- 
fectiveness or  incompetence  of  counsel  dur- 
ing proceedings  on  a  motion  under  section 
2255  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  in  a  case 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  a  ground  for 
relief  from  the  judgment  or  sentence  in  any 
proceeding.  This  limitation  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  appointment  of  different  counsel  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"(u)  Time  for  Collateral  attack  on 
Death  Sentence.— a  motion  under  section 
2255  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  attack- 
ing a  sentence  of  death  under  this  section,  or 
the  conviction  on  which  it  is  predicated, 
must  be  filed  within  90  days  of  the  issuance 
of  the  order  under  subsection  (r)  appointing 
or  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel  for 
such  proceedings.  The  court  in  which  the 
motion  Is  filed,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
extend  the  time  for  filing  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  days.  Such  a  motion  shall  have 
priority  over  all  non-capital  matters  in  the 
district  court,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  on 
review  of  the  district  court's  decision. 

"(v)  Stay  of  Execution.— The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  under  this  section  shall 
be  stayed  in  the  course  of  direct  review  of 
the  judgment  and  during  the  litigation  of  an 
initial  motion  In  the  case  under  section  2256 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  stay 
shall  run  continuously  following  imposition 
of  the  sentence  and  shall  expire  if— 

"(1)  the  defendant  fails  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  22S5  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  within  the  time  specified  in  subsection 
(u),  or  fails  to  make  a  timely  application  for 
court  of  appeals  review  following  the  denial 
of  such  a  motion  by  a  district  court; 

"(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  the  Supreme 
Court  disposes  of  a  petition  for  certiorari  in 
a  manner  that  leaves  the  capital  sentence 
undisturbed,  or  the  defendant  fails  to  file  a 
timely  petition  for  certiorari;  or 

"(3)  before  a  district  court,  in  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  such  a  decision,  the  de- 
fendant waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"(w)  Finality  of  the  Decision  on  Re- 
view.—If  one  of  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (v)  has  occurred,  no  court  there- 
after shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay 
of  execution  or  grant  relief  in  the  case 
unless— 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is  the  re- 
sult of  governmental  action  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 


recognition  of  a  new  Federal  right  that  Is 
retroactively  applicable,  or  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim  in  earlier  proceedings;  and 

"(3)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed. 

"(x)  DEFiNi'noNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  'crime  of  sexual  assault'  means  a 
crime  under  Federal  or  State  law  that 
involved — 

"(A)  contact,  without  consent,  between 
any  part  of  the  defendant's  body  or  an  object 
and  the  genitals  or  anus  of  another  person: 

"(B)  contact,  without  consent,  between  the 
genitals  or  anus  of  the  defendant  and  any 
part  of  the  body  of  another  person; 

"(C)  deriving  sexual  pleasure  or  gratifi- 
cation from  the  infliction  of  death,  bodily  in- 
jury, or  physical  pain  on  another  person;  or 

"(D)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  engage  in 
any  conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (A) 
through  (C); 

"(2)  'crime  of  child  molestation'  means  a 
crime  under  Federal  or  State  law  that 
involved — 

"(A)  contact  between  any  part  of  the  de- 
fendant's body  or  an  object  and  the  genitals 
or  anus  of  a  child; 

"(B)  contact  between  the  genitals  or  anus 
of  Che  defendant  and  any  part  of  the  body  of 
a  cbild; 

"(C)  deriving  sexual  pleasure  or  gratifi- 
cation from  the  infliction  of  death,  bodily  in- 
jury, or  physical  pain  on  a  child;  or 

"(D)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  engage  in 
any  conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (A) 
through  (C);  and 

"(3)  'child'  means  a  person  below  the  age  of 
14.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  51: 
"U18.   Capital    punishment   for   murders   in 
connection  with  sexual  assaults 
and  child  molestations.". 
SEC.   212.    INCREASED   PENALTIES   FOR   RECIDI- 
VIST SEX  OFFENDERS. 

18)  Redesignation.— Section  2245  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  redesignated  sec- 
tioti  2246. 

(b)  New  Section.— Chapter  109A  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  section  after  section  2244: 
"S  t245.  Penalties  for  subsequent  offenses 

"Any  person  who  violates  a  provision  of 
this  chapter  after  a  prior  conviction  under  a 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  law  of  a 
State  (as  defined  in  section  513  of  this  title) 
for  conduct  proscribed  by  this  chapter  has 
become  final  is  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment up  to  twice  that  otherwise  au- 
thorized.". 

(C>  Table  of  Sections.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  109A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "2245"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2246";  and 

i2)  inserting  the  following  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  2244: 
"2345.  Penalties  for  subsequent  offenses.". 

SEC.  213.  DEFDVmON  OF  SEXUAL  ACT  FOR  VIC- 
TIMS BELOW  16  YEARS  OP  AGE. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2246  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 212  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "or" 
after  the  semicolon; 


(2)  in  Subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  insarting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  as 
follows: 

"(D)  tfae  intentional  touching,  not  through 
the  cloHiing,  of  the  genitalia  of  another  per- 
son who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  16  years 
with  an  intent  to  abuse,  humiliate,  harass, 
degrade,  or  arouse  or  gratify  the  sexual  de- 
sire of  any  person;". 

SEC,    214    DRUG    DISTRIBUTION    TO    PREGNANT 
WOMEN. 

Section  418  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  845)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ", 
or  to  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant,"  after 
"to  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age" 
in  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b). 

Subtitle  C — E^nhanced  Compensation  and 
Restitution  for  Victima  of  Sex  Crimes 
SEC.  221.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pornog- 
raphy Victims'  Compensation  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  222  FINDINGS,  PURPOSE,  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION, 

(a)  FIWDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  pnotecting  freedom  of  speech,  within 
the  bounds  of  safety  to  individuals  and  soci- 
ety, is  ♦ssential  to  the  preservation  of  a  just 
and  frea  society; 

(2)  consistent  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection ,of  freedom  of  speech,  the  State  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  restricting  sexually 
explicit  material,  if  there  Is  a  danger  of 
harm  or  actual  harm  to  individuals,  such  as 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  by  child 
pornogBaphy  or  the  promotion  of  rape  and 
sexual  Homicide  by  violent  sexual  material; 

(3)  the  Attorney  General's  Commission  on 
Pornography  in  1986  found  clinical  and  exper- 
imental evidence  of  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween exposure  to  sexually  explicit  mate- 
rials and  sexual  aggression,  including  the 
commission  of  unlawful  sexual  acts; 

(4)  the  Attorney  General's  Commission  on 
Pornogfaphy  also  found  evidence  that  sexu- 
ally explicit  material  need  not  be  legally  ob- 
scene to  stimulate  anti-social  and  poten- 
tially unlawful  sexual  aggression,  if  the  ma- 
terial presents  violent  acts  In  a  clear  sexual 
context,  or  the  sexual  abuse  of  children; 

(5)  bahavioral  studies  of  serial  murderers 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigatioB  have  revealed  a  strong  correlation 
betweet  heavy  exposure  to  violent  sexual 
material  and  violent  serial  criminality; 

(6)  investigations  conducted  by  the  Child 
Pornogtaphy  and  Protection  Unit  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  have  revealed 
a  strong  correlation  between  heavy  con- 
sumption of  child  pornography  and  child  sex- 
ual abuse.  Including  the  use  of  child  pornog- 
raphy to  entrap  children  into  the  perform- 
ance of  sexual  acts; 

(7)  recent  psychological  studies  Indicate  a 
correlation  between  the  growing  number  of 
children  and  youths  who  commit  rape  and 
other  violent  sexual  offenses,  and  the  declin- 
ing age  of  first  exposure  to  sexually  explicit 
materials; 

(8)  sexual  crimes  such  as  rape  and  child 
abuse  usually  leave  life-long  psychological 
scars  that  may  prevent  the  victim  and  his  or 
her  family  from  leading  normal,  fulfilled 
lives; 

(9)  the  State  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
protecGing  its  citizens,  including  children, 
from  sexual  crimes  and  in  preventing  such 
crimes  through  reasonable,  effective,  and 
constitutional  means;  and 

(10)  the  State  has  a  legitimate  interest  In 
providing  adequate  compensation  to  the  vic- 
tims of  sexual  crimes  for  their  physical  inju- 
ries,   complete    medical    and    psychological 
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treatment,  and  continuing  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
title to  require  the  producers,  distributors, 
exhibitors,  and  sellers  of  sexually  explicit 
material  to  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  all  damages  resulting  from  any  sexual  of- 
fense that  was  caused.  In  substantial  part,  by 
the  sexual  offender's  exposure  to  the  sexu- 
ally explicit  material. 

(c)  Construction.— The  cause  of  action 
created  by  this  subtitle  shall  be  available  in 
addition  to,  and  not  exclusive  of.  any  other 
civil  or  criminal  cause  of  action  against  a 
sex  offender  for  any  sexual  offense. 

SEC.  S23.  CAUSE  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  Cause  of  action.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  a  civil  action 
may  be  Instituted  in  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  against  a  producer,  dis- 
tributor, exhibitor,  or  seller  of  sexually  ex- 
plicit material,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  by — 

(1)  a  victim  of  a  rape,  sexual  assault,  act  of 
sexual  abuse,  sexual  murder,  or  other  sexual 
crime  as  described  under  the  relevant  State 
or  Federal  law,  whether  or  not  such  rape,  as- 
sault, abuse,  murder,  or  crime  has  been  pros- 
ecuted or  proven  in  a  separate  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, 

(2)  the  estate  of  such  a  victim,  or 

(3)  the  guardian  or  survivors  of  any  such 
victim. 

(b)  Burden  of  Proof.— To  recover  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  the  in- 
dividual bringing  such  action  must  prove,  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that — 

(1)  the  victim  was  a  victim  of  a  rape,  sex- 
ual assault,  act  of  sexual  abuse,  sexual  mur- 
der, or  other  sexual  crime,  as  defined  under 
the  relevant  State  or  Federal  law,  whether 
or  not  such  rape,  assault,  abuse,  murder,  or 
other  crime  has  been  prosecuted  or  proven  in 
a  separate  criminal  proceeding; 

(2)  the  material— 

(A)  Is  obscene; 

(B)  constitutes  child  pornography;  or 

(C)  in  the  case  of  rape,  sexual  assault,  sex- 
ual abuse,  sexual  murder,  or  any  other  vio- 
lent sexual  crime,  is  both  sexually  explicit 
and  violent; 

(3)  the  material  was  a  proximate  cause  of 
the  offense,  by  inciting  the  sexual  offender 
to  commit  the  offense  perpetrated  against 
the  victim; 

(4)  the  defendant  is  a  producer  or  distribu- 
tor of  the  material,  or  exhibited  or  sold  the 
material  to  the  sexual  offender; 

(5)  the  producer,  distributor,  exhibitor,  or 
seller  of  the  material  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  such  material  was  sexually  ex- 
plicit; and 

(6)  the  sale  or  transport  of  the  material  af- 
fects Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

(c)  Proximate  Cause  of  the  Offense.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  finder  of 
fact  may  reasonably  Infer  that  the  material 
was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  offense,  by  in- 
citing the  offender  to  commit  the  offense  if 
any  of  the  following  are  found — 

(1)  extraordinary  similarities  between  the 
acta  described  in  such  material  and  the  ac- 
tual offense; 

(2)  testimony  of  the  offender  to  the  effect 
that  such  material  incited  the  commission  of 
the  offense;  and 

(3)  testimony  of  experts  that  such  material 
incited  the  offender  to  commit  the  offense. 

(d)  Recovery.— Any  person  who  has 
brought  an  action  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle  and  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall 
be  awarded  economic  damages  and  com- 
pensation for  pain  and  suffering  as  well  as 


reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of  the 
suit. 

(e)  ACTION  Barred  After  6  Years.- Any 
action  commenced  under  this  section  shall 
be  forever  barred  unless  the  complaint  is 
filed  within  6  years  after  the  right  of  action 
first  accrued  or,  in  the  case  of  a  person  under 
a  legal  disability,  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  termination  of  such  disability. 

SEC.  234.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term— 

(1)  "child  pornography"  means  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  minor  engaging  or  participating  in 
sexually  explicit  conduct  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2256(2)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  "minor"  means  a  person  under  the  age 
of  18  years; 

(3)  "sexual  murder"  means  a  murder  that 
follows  a  rape,  sexual  assault,  act  of  sexual 
abuse,  or  other  sexual  crime; 

(4)  "sexually  explicit"  means  the  depiction 
or  description  of  actual  or  simulated — 

(A)  sexual  intercourse,  including  genital- 
genital,  oral-genital,  anal-genital,  or  oral- 
anal,  whether  between  persons  of  the  same 
or  opposite  sex; 

(B)  bestiality; 

(C)  masturbation; 

(D)  lascivious  exhibition  of  the  genitals  of 
any  person;  or 

(E)  sadistic  or  masochistic  abuse;  and 

(5)  "violent"  means  an  act,  behavior,  or 
material  that  depicts  or  describes  such  act 
or  behavior,  in  which  women,  children,  or 
men  are — 

(A)  victims  of  sexual  crimes  such  as  rape, 
sexual  homicide,  or  child  sexual  abuse; 

(B)  penetrated  by  animals  or  inanimate  ob- 
jects; or 

(C)  tortured,  dismembered,  confined, 
bound,  beaten,  or  injured,  in  a  context  that 
makes  these  experiences  sexual  or  indicates 
that  the  victims  derive  sexual  pleasure  from 
such  experiences. 

SEC.  225.  restitution  IN  SEX  OFFENSE  CASES. 

Section  3663(b)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  striking  "an  offense  resulting  in  bod- 
ily injury"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
"an  offense  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (5) 
that";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  an  offense  under  chapter 
109A  or  chapter  110  of  this  title— 

"(A)  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
necessary  medical  and  related  professional 
services  relating  to  physical,  psychiatric, 
and  psychological  care,  including 
nonmedical  care  and  treatment  rendered  in 
accordance  with  a  method  of  healing  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  the  place  of  treatment; 

"(B)  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
necessary  physical  and  occupational  therapy 
and  rehabilitation; 

"(C)  reimburse  the  victim  for  income  lost 
by  such  victim  as  a  result  of  the  offense; 

"(D)  make  payment  or  reimbursement  as 
provided  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
for  costs  and  losses  related  to  any  disease 
transmitted  to  the  victim  through  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense;  and 

"(E)  reimburse  the  victim  for  necessary 
child  care,  transportation,  and  other  ex- 
penses related  to  participation  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  offense  or  attendance  at  pro- 
ceedings related  to  the  offense.". 


Subtitle  D— Reform  of  Procednre  mad  Evi- 
dentiary  Requirementa  in  Sex  OWeMe  and 
Other  Cuea 
SEC.  211.  ADMlSSIBILITr  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  SIMI- 
LAR  CRIMES   IN    SEXUAL   ASaAULT 
AND  CHILD  M(MX8TA'nON  CASES. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  are  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  rule  412  the  following  new 
rules: 

"Rule  413.  Evidence  of  Similar  Crimes  in  Sex- 
ual AaMult  CaMa 

"(a)  In  a  criminal  case  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  accused  of  an  offense  of  sexual  assault, 
evidence  of  the  defendant's  commission  of 
another  offense  or  offenses  of  sexual  assault 
is  admissible,  and  may  be  considered  for  its 
bearing  on  any  matter  to  which  it  is  rel- 
evant. 

"(b)  In  a  case  in  which  the  Government  in- 
tends to  offer  evidence  under  this  rule,  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  shall  disclose 
the  evidence  to  the  defendant,  including 
statements  of  witnesses  or  a  summary  of  the 
substance  of  any  testimony  that  is  expected 
to  be  offered,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
scheduled  date  of  trial  or  at  such  later  time 
as  the  court  may  allow  for  good  cause. 

••(c)  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  admission  or  consideration  of  evi- 
dence under  any  other  rule. 

••(d)  For  purposes  of  this  rule  and  rule  415, 
'offense  of  sexual  assault'  means  a  crime 
under  Federal  law  or  the  law  of  a  State  that 
involved— 

••(1)  any  conduct  proscribed  by  chapter 
109A  of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

••(2)  contact,  without  consent,  between  any 
part  of  the  defendant's  body  or  an  object  and 
the  genitals  or  anus  of  another  person; 

••(3)  contact,  without  consent,  between  the 
genitals  or  anus  of  the  defendant  and  any 
part  of  another  person's  body; 

••(4)  deriving  sexual  pleasure  or  gratifi- 
cation from  the  infilction  of  death,  bodily  In- 
Jury,  or  physical  pain  on  another  person;  or 
■•(5)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  engage  in 
conduct  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4). 

'Rule   414.   Evidence   of  Similar   Crimea   in 
Child  MolesUtion  Caaea 

••(a)  In  a  criminal  case  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  accused  of  an  offense  of  child  molesta- 
tion, evidence  of  the  defendant's  commission 
of  another  offense  or  offenses  of  child  moles- 
tation is  admissible,  and  may  be  considered 
for  its  bearing  on  any  matter  to  which  it  is 
relevant. 

"(b)  In  a  case  in  which  the  Government  in- 
tends to  offer  evidence  under  this  rule,  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  shall  disclose 
the  evidence  to  the  defendant.  Including 
statements  of  witnesses  or  a  summary  of  the 
substance  of  any  testimony  that  is  expected 
to  be  offered,  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the 
scheduled  date  of  trial  or  at  such  later  time 
as  the  court  may  allow  for  good  cause. 

"(c)  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  admission  or  consideration  of  evi- 
dence under  any  other  rule. 

••(d)  For  purposes  of  this  rule  and  rule  415, 
•child'  means  a  person  below  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  'offense  of  child  molestation' 
means  a  crime  under  Federal  law  or  the  law 
of  a  State  that  involved— 

'•(1)  any  conduct  proscribed  by  chapter 
109A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  that  was 
committed  in  relation  to  a  child; 

••(2)  any  conduct  proscribed  by  chapter  110 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  contact  between  any  part  of  the  de- 
fendant's body  or  an  object  and  the  genitals 
or  anus  of  a  child; 

••(4)  contact  between  the  genitals  or  anus 
of  the  defendant  and  any  part  of  the  body  of 
a  child; 
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"(5)  deriving  sexual  pleasure  or  gratifi- 
cation Crom  the  infliction  of  death,  bodily  in- 
jury, or  physical  pain  on  a  child;  or 

"(6)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  eng-age  in 
conduct  describied  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(5). 

"Hale  41S.  Evidence  of  Similar  Acts  is  Civil 
Caaea  ConceminK  Sexual  Assault  or  Child 
Molestation 

"(a)  In  a  civil  case  in  which  a  claim  for 
damages  or  other  relief  is  predicated  on  a 
party's  alleged  commission  of  conduct  con- 
stituting an  offense  of  sexual  assault  or  child 
molestation,  evidence  of  that  party's  com- 
mission of  another  offense  or  offenses  of  sex- 
ual assault  or  child  molestation  is  admissi- 
ble and  may  be  considered  as  provided  in  rule 
413  and  rule  414. 

"(b)  A  party  who  intends  to  offer  evidence 
under  this  rule  shall  disclose  the  evidence  to 
the  party  against  whom  it  will  be  offered,  in- 
cluding statements  of  witnesses  or  a  sum- 
mary of  the  substance  of  any  testimony  that 
is  expected  to  be  offered,  at  least  fifteen  days 
before  the  scheduled  date  of  trial  or  at  such 
later  time  as  the  court  may  allow  for  good 
cause. 

"(c)  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  admission  or  consideration  of  evi- 
dence under  any  other  rule.". 

SEC.  S3Z.  RIGHT  OF  THE  VICTIM  TO  AN  IMPAR- 
TIAL JURY. 

(a)  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure.—Rule  24(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Government  is  entitled  to  6  peremptory 
challenges  and  the  defendant  or  defendants 
jointly  to  10  peremptory  challenges'"  and  in- 
serting "each  side  is  entitled  to  6  peremp- 
tory challenges". 

(b)  PnoHiBmoN  of  Discrimina'hon  in  Se- 
lection OF  Jury.— Section  243  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  text  of  the  section  as  subsection  (a) 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  an  attorney  representing  a  crimi- 
nal defendant  shall  not  exercise  peremptory 
challenges  to  exclude  any  person  from  the 
Jury  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color,  or  on  the 
basis  of  any  other  classification  that  could 
not  lawfully  be  used  by  a  prosecutor  as  the 
basis  for  exercising  peremptory  challenges. 
The  prosecutor  shall  have  the  same  right  as 
the  defense  attorney  to  challenge  the  exer- 
cise of  peremptory  challenges  on  this 
ground.  In  determining  whether  a  defense  at- 
torney has  engaged  in  discrimination  in  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection,  a  court  shall  apply 
the  same  standards  that  would  apply  in  mak- 
ing a  like  determination  concerning  the  ex- 
ercise of  peremptory  challenges  by  a  pros- 
ecutor, and  shall  have  the  authority  to  grant 
the  same  relief  that  would  be  available  in 
case  of  unlawful  discrimination  by  a  prosecu- 
tor". 
nc  xa.  RULES  of  professional  conduct 

FOR   LAWYERS   IN    FEDERAL    PRAC- 
TICE. 

The  following  rules,  to  be  known  as  the 
Rules  of  F^rofessional  Conduct  for  Lawyers  in 
Federal  Practice,  are  enacted  and  shall  be 
Included  as  an  appendix  to  title  28.  United 
States  Code: 

"RULES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT 

FOR  LAWYERS  IN  FEDERAL  PRACTICE 
"Rule  1.  Scope 

"Rule  2.  Litigation  Abuses  Prohibited 
"Rule  3.  Expediting  Litigation 
"Rule  4.   Duty   to   Prevent   Commission   of 

Crime 
"Hale  1.  Seope 

"(a)  These  rules  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
lawyers  in  their  representation  of  clients  in 


relation  to  proceedings  and  potential  pro- 
ceedings before  Federal  tribunals. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  these  rules,  'Federal 
tribunal'  and  'tribunal'  mean  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  carries  out  adjudicatory  or 
qua«i-adjudicatory  functions. 
"Rule  2.  Litigation  Abuses  Prohibited 

"(a)  A  lawyer  shall  not  engage  in  any  ac- 
tion or  course  of  conduct  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  expense  of  litigation  for  any 
person,  other  than  a  liability  under  an  order 
or  judgment  of  a  tribunal. 

"Cbi  A  lawyer  shall  not  engage  in  any  ac- 
tion or  course  of  conduct  that  has  no  sub- 
stantial purpose  other  than  to  distress,  har- 
ass, embarrass,  burden,  or  inconvenience  an- 
other person. 

"(c)  A  lawyer  shall  not  offer  evidence  that 
the  lawyers  knows  to  be  false  or  attempt  to 
discredit  evidence  that  the  lawyer  knows  to 
be  true. 
"Rule  3.  Expediting  Litigation 

"(B)  A  lawyer  shall  seek  to  bring  about  the 
expeditious  conduct  and  conclusion  of  litiga- 
tion. 

•(b)  A  lawyer  shall  not  seek  a  continuance 
or  otherwise  attempt  to  delay  or  prolong 
proceedings  in  the  hope  or  expectation 
that— 

■■(1)  evidence  will  become  unavailable; 

"(El  evidence  will  become  more  subject  to 
impeachment  or  otherwise  less  useful  to  an- 
other party  because  of  the  passage  of  time; 
or 

"(3)  an  advantage  will  be  obtained  in  rela- 
tion to  another  party  because  of  the  expense, 
frustration,  distress,  or  other  hardship  re- 
sulting from  prolonged  or  delayed  proceed- 
ings. 

"Rule    4,    Duty    to    Prevent    Commission    of 
Crime 

"(B)  A  lawyer  may  disclose  information  re- 
lating to  the  representation  of  a  client  to  the 
extant  necessary  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  a  crime  or  other  unlawful  act. 

•(b)  A  lawyer  shall  disclose  information  re- 
lating to  the  representation  of  a  client  where 
disclosure  is  required  by  law.  A  lawyer  shall 
also  disclose  such  information  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevents 

■•(1>  the  commission  of  a  crime  involving 
the  use  or  threatened  use  of  force  against  an- 
other, or  a  substantial  risk  of  death  or  seri- 
ous injury  to  another:  or 

"(2)  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  sexual 
assault  or  child  molestation. 

■■(c)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
■crime'  means  a  crime  under  Federal  law  or 
the  law  of  a  State,  and  the  term  'unlawful 
act'  means  an  act  In  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States  or  the  law  of  a  State.". 

SEC.    234.    statutory    PRESUMPTION    AGAINST 
CHILD  CUSTODY. 

!a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  State  courts  have  often  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  detrimental  effects  of  having  as  a 
custodial  parent  an  Individual  who  phys- 
ically abuses  his  or  her  spouse,  insofar  as  the 
courts  do  not  hear  or  weigh  evidence  of  do- 
mestic violence  in  child  custody  litigation; 

(2)  joint  custody  forced  upon  hostile  par- 
ents can  create  a  dangerous  psychological 
environment  for  a  child; 

(3)  physical  abuse  of  a  spouse  is  relevant  to 
child  abuse  in  child  custody  disputes; 

(4)  the  effects  of  physical  abuse  of  a  spouse 
on  children  include  actual  and  potential 
emotional  and  physical  harm,  the  negative 
effects  of  exposure  to  an  inappropriate  role 
model,  and  the  potential  for  future  harm 
where  contact  with  the  batterer  continues; 

(.5)  children  are  emotionally  traumatized 
by  witnessing  physical  abuse  of  a  parent; 


(6)  children  often  become  targets  of  phys- 
ical abuse  themselves  or  are  Injured  when 
they  atcempt  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ent; 

(7)  even  children  who  do  not  directly  wit- 
ness spousal  abuse  are  affected  by  the  cli- 
mate of  violence  In  their  homes  and  experi- 
ence shock,  fear,  guilt,  long  lasting  impair- 
ment of  self-esteem,  and  Impairment  of  de- 
velopmental and  socialization  skills; 

(8)  research  into  the  intergeneratlonal  as- 
pects of  domestic  violence  reveals  that  vio- 
lent tendencies  may  be  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next; 

(9)  witnessing  an  aggressive  parent  as  a 
role  model  may  communicate  to  children 
that  violence  Is  an  acceptable  tool  for  resolv- 
ing marital  conflict;  and 

(10)  few  States  have  recognized  the  inter- 
related nature  of  child  custody  and  battering 
and  havie  enacted  legislation  that  allows  or 
requires  courts  to  consider  evidence  of  phys- 
ical abuee  of  a  spouse  in  child  custody  cases. 

(b)  Sewse  of  THE  Congress.— <l)  It  is  the 
sense  ol  the  Congrress  that,  for  purposes  of 
determining  child  custody,  credible  evidence 
of  physical  abuse  of  a  spouse  should  create  a 
statutory  presumption  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  (Jhild  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  abusive  spouse. 

(2)  This  section  is  not  intended  to  encour- 
age States  to  prohibit  supervised  visitation. 
SEC.  2M.  FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT  FOR  PROTEC- 
TIVE ORDERS. 

(a)  ENFORCEMENT.- A  protective  order  is- 
sued by  a  court  of  a  State  shall  have  the 
same  full  faith  and  credit  in  a  court  in  an- 
other State  that  the  order  would  have  in  a 
court  of  the  State  in  which  issued,  and  shall 
be  enfopced  by  the  courts  of  any  State  as  if 
it  were  Issued  in  the  State. 

(b)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  ThiB  term  "protective  order"  means  an 
order  prohibiting  or  limiting  violence 
against,  harassment  of.  contact  or  commu- 
nication with,  or  physical  proximity  to  an- 
other parson. 

(2)  Tie  term  "State"  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  in  section  513(c)(5)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  23*.  HIV  TESTING  AND  PENALTY  ENHANCE- 
MENT IN  SEXUAL  ABUSE  CASF-S. 

(a)  Lm  General.— Chapter  109A  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2247.  Testing  for  human  immunodeficiency 
virus;  disclosure  of  test  results  to  victim;  ef- 
fect ot  penalty 

"(a)  Testing  at  Time  of  Pre-Trial  Re- 
lease Determination.— In  a  case  in  which  a 
person  Ib  charged  with  an  offense  under  this 
chapter,  a  judicial  officer  issuing  an  order 
pursuant  to  section  3142(a)  of  this  title  shall 
include  in  the  order  a  requirement  that  a 
test  for  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
be  performed  upon  the  person,  and  that  fol- 
low-up tests  for  the  virus  be  jjerformed  six 
months  and  twelve  months  following  the 
date  of  the  initial  test,  unless  the  judicial  of- 
ficer determines  that  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
son created  no  risk  of  transmission  of  the 
virus  to  the  victim,  and  so  states  in  the 
order.  The  order  shall  direct  that  the  initial 
test  be  performed  within  24  hours,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  feasible.  The  person  shall  not 
be  released  from  custody  until  the  test  is 
performed. 

"(b)  Testing  at  Later  Time.— If  a  person 
charged  with  an  offense  under  this  chapter 
was  not  tested  for  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  court  may  at  a  later  time  di- 
rect that  such  a  test  be  performed  upon  the 
person,  and  that  follow-up  tests  be  performed 
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six  months  and  twelve  months  following  the 
date  of  the  initial  test,  if  it  appears  to  the 
court  that  the  conduct  of  the  person  may 
have  risked  transmission  of  the  virus  to  the 
victim.  A  testing  requirement  under  this 
subsection  may  be  imposed  at  any  time 
while  the  charge  is  pending,  or  following 
conviction  at  any  time  prior  to  the  person's 
completion  of  service  of  the  sentence. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Testing  Require- 
ment.—a  requirement  of  follow-up  testing 
imposed  under  this  section  shall  be  cancelled 
if  any  test  is  positive  for  the  virus  or  the 
person  obtains  an  acquittal  on,  or  dismissal 
of,  all  charges  under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Disclosure  of  Test  Results.— The 
results  of  any  test  for  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  performed  pursuant 
to  an  order  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  judicial  officer  or  court.  The  ju- 
dicial officer  or  court  shall  ensure  that  the 
results  are  disclosed  only  to  the  victim  (or  to 
the  victim's  parent  or  legal  guardian,  as  ap- 
propriate), the  attorney  for  the  Government, 
and  the  person  tested. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Penalty-.— The  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  amend 
existing  guidelines  for  sentences  for  offenses 
under  this  chapter  to  enhance  the  sentence  if 
the  offender  knew  or  had  reason  to  know 
that  he  was  infected  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  except  where  the 
offender  did  not  engage  or  attempt  to  engage 
in  conduct  creating  a  risk  of  transmission  of 
the  virus  to  the  victim.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  chapter 
heading  for  chapter  109A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2247.  Testing  for  human  immunodeficiency 
virus;  disclosure  of  test  results 
to  victim;  effect  on  penalty.". 

SEC.   237.   PAYMENT  OF   COST  OF  HIV  TESTING 
FORVICmi. 

Section  503(c)(7)  of  the  Victims'  Rights  and 
Restitution  Act  of  1990  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  the  cost  of  up  to  two  tests  of 
the  victim  for  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  during  the  twelve  months  following  the 
assault,  and  the  cost  of  a  counseling  session 
by  a  medically  trained  professional  on  the 
accuracy  of  such  tests  and  the  risk  of  trans- 
mission of  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  to  the  victim  as  the  result  of  the  as- 
sault". 
Subtitle  E— National  Task  Force  on  Violence 

Against  Women 
SEC.  Ml.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subtitle,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  a  task  force  to  be  known 
as  the  "National  Task  Force  on  Violence 
against  Women"  (referred  to  in  this  subtitle 
as  the  "task  force"). 
SEC.  MS.  DUTIES  OF  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  General  Purpose  of  Task  Force.— The 
task  force  shall  develop  a  uniform  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  strategy 
aimed  at  protecting  women  against  violent 
crime,  punishing  persons  who  commit  such 
crimes,  and  enhancing  the  rights  of  victims 
of  such  crimes. 

(b)  Duties  of  Task  Force.— The  task  force 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Attorney 
General  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  task  force,  including— 

(1)  considering  the  reports  of  past  Federal 
and  State  task  forces  or  commissions  on  vio- 
lent crime,  family  violence,  and  crime  vic- 
tims, including  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Victims  of  Crime  (1982),  the  Attorney 
General's  Task   Force  on   Family   Violence 


(1984),  and  the  task  forces  and  commissions 
established  by  the  States  of  Alabama,  Alas- 
ka, Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina. Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Wyo- 
ming; 

(2)  developing  strategies  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  designated  to  pro- 
tect women  against  violent  crime,  and  to 
prosecute  and  punish  those  responsible  for 
such  crime; 

(3)  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  sentencing, 
incarceration,  and  release  of  violent  offend- 
ers against  women,  and  making  rec- 
ommendations designated  to  ensure  that 
such  offenders  receive  appropriate  punish- 
ment; and 

(4)  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  treat- 
ment of  victims  of  violent  crime  against 
women  within  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and  making  recommendations  designed  to 
improve  such  treatment. 

SEC.  243.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  In  General.— The  task  force  shall  con- 
sist of  up  to  10  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subtitle.  The  Attorney  General  shall  en- 
sure that  the  task  force  includes  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  law  enforcement,  the 
State  and  local  judiciary,  and  groups  dedi- 
cated to  protecting  the  rights  of  victims. 

(b)  Chairman.— The  Attorney  General  or 
his  designee  shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  task  force. 

SEC.  244.  PAY. 

(a)  No  ADDrrioNAL  Compensation.— Mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  who  are  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  a  governmental  agency  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  by  reason 
of  their  service  on  the  task  force. 

(b)  PER  Diem.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  task  force, 
members  of  the  task  force  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  employ- 
ees of  agencies  under  sections  5702  and  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  245.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF. 

(a)  Executive  Director.— 

(1)  Appointment.— The  task  force  shall 
have  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  task  force  is  fully  con- 
stituted under  section  243. 

(2)  Compensation— The  Executive  Director 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  of  the  basic  pay  payable 
under  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  as  con- 
tained in  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Staff.— With  the  approval  of  the  task 
force,  the  Executive  Director  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  the  Executive  Director  consid- 
ers necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
task  force. 

(c)  Applicability  of  Civil  Service  Laws.— 
The  Executive  Director  and  the  additional 
personnel  of  the  task  force  appointed  under 
subsection  (b)  may  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(d)  Consultants.— Subject  to  such  rules  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  task  force,  the  Elx- 
ecutive  Director  may  procure  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  under  section  3109(b)  of 


title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  $200  per  day. 
SEC.  S46.  POWERS  OF  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  Hearings. — For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng 
out  this  subtitle,  the  task  force  may  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  task  force  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  task  force  may  administer 
oaths  before  the  task  force. 

(b)  Delegation.— Any  member  or  employee 
of  the  task  force  may.  If  authorized  by  the 
task  force,  Uke  any  action  that  the  task 
force  is  authorized  to  take  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(c)  Access  to  Information.— The  task 
force  may  secure  directly  from  any  executive 
department  or  agency  such  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  task  force  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle,  to  the  extent  access 
to  such  information  Is  permitted  by  law.  On 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  head  of 
such  a  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  permitted  Information  to  the  task 
force. 

(d)  Mail.— The  task  force  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  247.  report. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  task  force  is  fully  constituted 
under  section  243,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
task  force. 

SEC.  248w  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nON& 

ITiere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  SSOO.OOO  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  249.  TERMINA'nON. 

The  task  force  shall  cease  to  exist  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  is  submitted  under  section  247. 
The  Attorney  General  may  extend  the  life  of 
the  task  force  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year. 

Subtitle  F— Prevention  of  Sexual  Aaaaolt 
SEC.  2S1.  EDUCATION  AND  PREVENTION  GRANTS 

TO      REDUCE      SEXUAL      ASSAULTS 

AGAINST  WOMEN. 

The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984  IG  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  1404  (42  U.S.C. 
10603)  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  140S.  RAPE  PREVENTION  AND  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'rape  prevention  and  education'  in- 
cludes education  and  prevention  efforts  di- 
rected at  offenses  committed  by— 

"(1)  offenders  who  a>e  not  known  to  the 
victim;  and 

"(2)  offenders  known  to  the  victim. 

"(b)  Establishment.- The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  a  program  of  grants  to 
assist  States  in  supporting  rape  prevention 
and  education  programs. 

"(c)  Use  of  Funds.— a  State  may  use  a 
grant  awarded  under  subsection  (b)  to  sup- 
port rape  prevention  and  education  programs 
conducted  by  rape  crisis  centers  or  similar 
nongovernmental  nonprofit  entities,  includ- 
ing programs  that^- 

"(1)  conduct  educational  seminars; 

"(2)  operate  hotlines; 

"(3)  conduct  training  programs  for  profes- 
sionals; 

"(4)  prepare  informational  materials;  and 

"(5)  undertake  other  efforts  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  facts  about,  or  help  pre- 
vent, sexual  assault. 

"(d)  APPUCATiON.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grrant  under  subsection  (b),  a  State 
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shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  information  as  the 
Attorney  General  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.  At  a  minimum,  the 
application  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  use  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  grant  money  made 
available  under  this  section  to  support  edu- 
cation programs  targeted  for  junior  high 
school  and  high  school  students;  and 

"(2)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  pay 
for  the  full  cost  of  forensic  medical  examina- 
tions for  victims  of  sexual  assault,  and  will. 
if  the  State  receives  funds  under  section  1403. 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  examinations  with 
such  funds. 

"(e)   AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $25,000,000  for  each  of 
the  1992  through  1994  fiscal  years.". 

Subtitle  G — Domestic  Violence  Prevention 
Act  of  1991 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domes- 
tic Violence  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  m.  EXPA^SION  OF  PiniPOSE. 

Section  302(1)  of  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10401(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "to  prevent"  and  in- 
serting "to  increase  public  awareness  about 
and  prevent". 

SEC.  MS.  EXPANSION  OF  STATE  DEMONSTRATION 
GRANT  PROGRAM. 

Section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
10402(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "to  pre- 
vent" and  inserting  "to  increase  public 
awareness  about  and  prevent". 

SEC.   M4.   GRANTS    FOR    PUBUC    INFORMATION 
CAMPAIGNS. 

The  Family  Violence  F*revention  and  Serv- 
ices Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"GRANTS  FOR  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  CAMPAIGNS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  entities 
to  provide  public  information  campaigns  re- 
garding domestic  violence  through  the  use  of 
public  service  announcements  and  inform- 
ative materials  that  are  designed  for  print 
media,  billboards,  public  transit  advertising, 
electronic  broadcast  media,  and  other  vehi- 
cles for  information  that  shall  inform  the 
public  concerning  domestic  violence. 

"(b)  No  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  made  or  entered  into 
under  this  section  unless  an  application  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (o  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  An  application  submitted  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall — 

"(1)  provide  such  agreements,  assurances. 
and  Information,  be  in  such  form  and  be  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  through  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, Including  a  description  of  how  the  pro- 
pooed  public  information  campaign  will  tar- 
get the  population  at  risk,  including  preg- 
nant women; 

"(2)  include  a  complete  description  of  the 
plan  of  the  application  for  the  development 
of  a  public  information  campaign; 

"(3)  identify  the  specific  audiences  that 
win  be  educated,  including  communities  and 
groupa  with  the  highest  prevalence  of  domes- 
tic violence; 

"(4)  Identify  the  media  to  be  used  in  the 
campaign  and  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  campaign; 

"(5)  describe  plans  to  test  market  a  devel- 
opment plan  with  a  relevant  population 
group  and  in  a  relevant  geographic  area  and 


give  assurance  that  effectiveness  criteria 
will  be  implemented  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  final  plan  that  will  include  an  evalua- 
tion component  to  measure  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  campaign; 

•"(6)  describe  the  kind,  amount,  distribu- 
tion, and  timing  of  informational  messages 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  with  assurances  that  media  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  with  which 
such  messages  are  placed  will  not  lower  the 
current  frequency  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements; and 

''(7)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

•'(d)  A  gn'ant,  contract,  or  agreement  made 
or  entered  into  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  the  development  of  a  public  infor- 
mation campaign  that  may  include  public 
service  announcements,  paid  educational 
massages  for  print  media,  public  transit  ad- 
vertising, electronic  broa(3cast  media,  and 
any  other  mode  of  conveying  information 
that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

■'(ei  The  criteria  for  awarding  grants  shall 
enjure  that  an  applicant — 

■'(1)  will  conduct  activities  that  educate 
communities  and  groups  at  greatest  risk; 

•'(2 1  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
of  a  comparable  type;  and 

•'(3)  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
that  educate  the  population  groups  identi- 
fied as  most  at  risk.". 

SEC.  2«5.  STATE  COMMISSIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  VI- 
OLENCE. 

Section  303(a)(2)  of  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
104D2(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (G)  as 
subparagraph  (H);  and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

•'(G)  provides  assurances  that,  not  later 
than  1  year  after  receipt  of  funds,  the  State 
shall  have  established  a  Commission  on  Do- 
mastic  Violence,  which  will  include  as  mem- 
bers representatives  of  antidomestic  violence 
organizations  and  whose  expenses  will  be 
paid  out  of  funds  other  than  those  dedicated 
to  providing  services  in  domestic  violence 
cases,  to  examine  issues  including — 

■'il)  the  use  of  mandatory  arrest  of  accused 
offenders; 

•'(ii)  the  adoption  of  "no-drop"  prosecution 
policies; 

•'(iii)  the  use  of  mandatory  requirements 
for  presentencing  investigations; 

•'(iv)  the  length  of  time  taken  to  prosecute 
cases  or  reach  plea  agreements; 

•'(V)  the  use  of  plea  agreements: 

"'(vi)  the  testifying  by  victims  at  post-con- 
viction sentencing  and  release  hearings; 

"'(vii)  the  consistency  of  sentencing  prac- 
tices; 

•'(viii)  restitution  of  victims; 

"(ix)  the  reporting  practices  of  and  signifi- 
cance to  be  accorded  to  prior  convictions 
(both  felonies  and  misdemeanors);  and 

"(X)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
believes  merit  investigation. 

SEC.  MS.  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Section  303(b)(1)  of  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
10402(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "'is  au- 
thorized'" and  inserting  ""shall  make  no  less 
than  Jl ,000,000  available  for". 
SBC.  M7.  FUNDING  LIMITATIONS. 

Section  303(c)  of  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10402(c)) 
is  amended  by  striking  '".  and"  and  all  that 
follows  through  ""fiscal  years". 


SEC. 


GRANTS   TO   ENTITIES   OTHER   THAN 
STATES;  LOCAL  SHARE. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  303(f)  of  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  10402(f))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "No  demonstration  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  to  an  entity  other 
than  a  State  unless  the  entity  provides  50 
percent  of  the  funding  of  the  program  or 
project  funded  by  the  grant.". 

SEC.  Ml.  SHELTER  AND  RELATED  ASSISTANCE; 
RURAL  AREAS. 

Section  303(g)  of  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10402(g)) 
is  ameuded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that,  of 
the  funds  distributed  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)- 

""(A)  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  funds 
shall  be  distributed  to  entities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  shelter  and  related  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  family  violence  and  their 
dependents,  such  as— 

"'(i)  food,  shelter,  medical  services,  and 
counseling  with  respect  to  family  violence, 
including  counseling  by  peers  individually  or 
in  groujps; 

""(ii)  transportation,  legal  assistance,  refer- 
rals, and  technical  assistance  with  respect  to 
obtaining  financial  assistance  under  Federal 
and  State  programs; 

"(iii)  comprehensive  counseling  about 
parenting,  preventive  health  (including  nu- 
trition, exercise,  and  prevention  of  substance 
abuse),  educational  services,  employment 
training,  social  skills  (including  communica- 
tion skills),  home  management,  and  asser- 
tiveneas  training;  and 

"(iv)  day  care  services  for  children  who  are 
victimi  of  family  violence  or  the  dependents 
of  such  victims;  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
(which  may  include  funds  distributed  under 
subparagraph  (A))  shall  be  distributed  to  en- 
tities in  rural  areas. 

""(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"rural  area'  means  a  territory  of  a  State  that 
is  not  Within  the  outer  boundary  of  any  city 
or  town  that  has  a  population  of  20,000  or 
more,  based  on  the  latest  decennial  census  of 
the  United  States.". 

SEC.    210.    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    TRAINING    AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS. 

Section  311(b)  of  the  Family  Violence  Pro- 
tection and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10410(b)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

""(C)  Training  grants  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  to  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations that  have  experience  in  providing 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  on  a  national  or  re- 
gional basis.". 
SEC.  271.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

Section  310  of  the  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10409)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

•"SEa  310.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title. 
S60,000/XX)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993, 
and  1994. 

""(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
85  percient  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
makinf  grants  under  section  303. 

""(c)  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  not  more  than  3  percent  shall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  making  grants  under 
section  314.'". 

SEC.  27t  REPORT  ON  RECORDKEEPING. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actmeat  of  this  subtitle,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  shall  complete  a  study  of,  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on,  problems  of  recordkeeping  of  crimi- 
nal complaints  involving  domestic  violence. 
The  study  and  report  shall  examine — 

(1)  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  including  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  collect  statistics 
on  domestic  violence;  and 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  requiring  that  the  re- 
lationship between  an  offender  and  victim  be 
reported  in  Federal  records  of  crimes  of  ag- 
gravated assault,  rape,  and  other  violent 
crimes. 

TITLE  III— EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Subtitle  A — Glaas  Ceiling  Commission 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Glaiss 
Ceiling  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  M2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings. — Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  despite  a  dramatically  growing  presence 
in  the  workplace,  women  and  minorities  re- 
main underrepresented  in  executive  manage- 
ment and  senior  decisionmaking  positions  in 
business; 

(2)  artificial  barriers  exist  to  the  advance- 
ment of  women  and  minorities  in  the  work- 
place; 

(3)  United  States  corporations  are  increas- 
ingly relying  on  women  and  minorities  to 
meet  employment  requirements  and  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  a  diverse  work  force; 

(4)  the  "Glass  Ceiling  Initiative"  recently 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  instrumental  in  raising  public  aware- 
ness of— 

(A)  the  underrepresentation  of  women  and 
minorities  at  the  executive  management  and 
senior  decisionmaking  levels  in  the  United 
States  work  force;  and 

(B)  the  desirability  of  eliminating  artifi- 
cial barriers  to  the  advancement  of  women 
and  minorities  to  such  levels; 

(5)  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
examine  issues  raised  by  the  Glass  Ceiling 
Initiative  would  help — 

(A)  focus  greater  attention  on  the  impor- 
tance of  eliminating  artificial  barriers  to  the 
advancement  of  women  and  minorities  to  ex- 
ecutive management  and  senior  decision- 
making positions  in  business;  and 

(B)  promote  work  force  diversity; 

(6)  a  comprehensive  study  that  includes 
analysis  of  the  manner  In  which  executive 
management  and  senior  decisionmaking  po- 
sitions are  filled,  the  developmental  and 
skill-enhancing  practices  used  to  foster  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  advancement, 
and  the  compensation  programs  and  reward 
structures  utilized  in  the  corporate  sector 
would  assist  in  the  establishment  of  prac- 
tices and  policies  promoting  opportunities 
for,  and  eliminating  artificial  barriers  to, 
the  advancement  of  women  and  minorities  to 
executive  management  and  senior  decision- 
making positions; 

(7)  a  national  award  recognizing  employers 
whose  practices  and  policies  promote  oppor- 
tunities for.  and  eliminate  artificial  barriers 
to,  the  advancement  of  women  and  minori- 
ties will  foster  the  advancement  of  women 
and  minorities  into  higher  level  positions 
by- 

(A)  helping  to  encourage  United  States 
companies  to  modify  practices  and  policies 
to  promote  opportunities  for.  and  eliminate 
artificial  barriers  to.  the  upward  mobility  of 
women  and  minorities;  and 

(B)  providing  specific  guidance  for  other 
United  States  employers  that  wish  to  learn 
how  to  revise  practices  and  policies  to  im- 


prove the  access  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  women  and  minorities;  and 

(8)  employment  quotas  based  on  race,  sex, 
national  origin,  religious  belief,  or 
disability— 

(A)  are  antithetical  to  the  historical  com- 
mitment of  the  Nation  to  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity;  and 

(B)  do  not  serve  any  legitimate  business  or 
social  purpose. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
is  to  establish— 
(Da  Glass  Ceiling  Commission  to  study — 

(A)  the  manner  in  which  business  fills  ex- 
ecutive management  and  senior  decision- 
making positions; 

(B)  the  developmental  and  skill  enhancing 
practices  used  to  foster  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  advancement  into  such  posi- 
tions: and 

(C)  the  compensation  programs  and  reward 
structures  currently  utilized  in  the  work- 
place; and 

(2)  an  annual  award  for  excellence  in  pro- 
moting a  more  diverse  skilled  work  force  at 
the  executive  management  and  senior  deci- 
sionmaking levels  In  business. 

SEC.   303.    ESTABUSHMENT   OF   GLASS   CEILING 
COMMISSION. 

(a)  Is  General.— There  is  established  a 
Glass  Ceiling  Commission  (referred  to  in  this 
subtitle  as  the  "Commission"),  to  conduct  a 
study  and  prepare  recommendations 
concerning — 

(1)  eliminating  artificial  barriers  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  and  minorities;  and 

(2)  increasing  the  opportunities  and  devel- 
opmental experiences  of  women  and  minori- 
ties to  foster  advancement  of  women  and  mi- 
norities to  executive  management  and  senior 
decisionmaking  positions  in  business. 

(b)  Membership.— 

(1)  Composition.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  17  members — 

(A)  five  individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(B)  three  individuals  appointed  jointly  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  one  Individual  appointed  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(D)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(E)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(F)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(G)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives apipointed  jointly  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(H)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  Considerations.— In  making  appoint- 
ments under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  appointing  authority  shall 
consider  the  background  of  the  individuals, 
including  whether  the  Individuals — 

(A)  are  members  of  organizations  rep- 
resenting women  and  minorities,  and  other 
related  interest  groups; 

(B)  hold  executive  management  or  senior 
decisionmaking  positions  in  corporations  or 
other  business  entities;  and 

(C)  possess  academic  expertise  or  other 
recognized  ability  regarding  employment 
and  discrimination  issues. 

(c)  Chairperson.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  serve  as  the  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Term  of  Office.— Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 


(e)  Vacancies.- Any  vacancy  occurring  In 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment for  the  position  being  vacated. 
The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

(f)  Meetings.— 

(1)  MEETINGS  PRIOR  TO  COMPLETION  OF  RE- 
PORT.—The  Commission  shall  meet  not  fewer 
than  five  times  in  connection  with  and  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  report  described  in 
section  304(b).  The  Commission  shall  hold  ad- 
ditional meetings  if  the  Chairperson  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission  re- 
quest the  additional  meetings  in  writing. 

(2)  MEETINGS  AFTER  COMPLETION  OF  RE- 
PORT.—The  Commission  shall  meet  once  eaxsh 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  report  de- 
scribed in  section  304(b).  The  Commission 
shall  hold  additional  meetings  if  the  Chair- 
person or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  request  the  additional  meetings 
in  writing. 

(g)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(h)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  speci- 
fied for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  for  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding attendance  at  meetings  and  con- 
ferences of  the  Commission,  and  travel  to 
conduct  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Travel  expenses.- Each  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  travel  exjwnses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Federal  service,  for  each  day 
the  member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  away  from  the  home  or  regular  place 
of  business  of  the  member. 

(3)  Employment  status.- a  member  of  the 
Commission,  who  is  not  otherwise  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  except  for  the  purposes  of— 

(A)  the  tort  claims  provisions  of  chapter 
171  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 

(B)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries. 

SEC.  304.  RESEARCH  ON  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
W(»IEN  AND  MINORITIES  TO  EXECU- 
TIVE MANAGEMENT  AND  SENIOR  DE- 
CISIffiVMAKING  POSITIONS  IN  BUSI- 
NESS. 

(a)  ADVANCEMENT  STUDY.— The  Commission 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  opportunities  for, 
and  artificial  barriers  to,  the  advancement  of 
women  and  minorities  to  executive  manage- 
ment and  senior  decisionmaking  positions  in 
business.  In  conducting  the  study,  the  Com- 
mission shall— 

(1)  examine  the  preparedness  of  women  and 
minorities  to  advance  to  executive  manage- 
ment and  senior  decisionmaking  positions  in 
business; 

(2)  examine  the  opportunities  for  women 
and  minorities  to  advance  to  executive  man- 
agement and  senior  decisionmaking  posi- 
tions in  business; 

(3)  conduct  basic  research  Into  the  prac- 
tices, policies,  and  manner  in  which  execu- 
tive management  and  senior  decisionmaking 
positions  in  business  are  filled; 

(4)  conduct  comparative  research  of  busi- 
nesses and  industries  in  which  women  and 
minorities  are  promoted  to  executive  man- 
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tgevMut  aod  senior  decisionmaking  posi- 
tions, and  businesses  and  industries  in  which 
women  and  minorities  are  not  promoted  to 
executive  mana^rement  and  senior  decision- 
making positions; 

(5)  compile  a  synthesis  of  available  re- 
search on  programs  and  practices  that  have 
successfully  led  to  the  advancement  of 
women  and  minorities  to  executive  manage- 
ment and  senior  decisionmaking  positions  in 
business,  including  training  programs,  rota- 
tional assignments,  developmental  pro- 
grams, reward  programs,  employee  benefit 
structures,  and  family  leave  policies:  and 

(6)  examine  any  other  issues  and  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  advancement  of  women 
and  minorities  to  executive  management  and 
senior  decisionmaking  positions  in  business. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
title, the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  written  report 
containing— 

(1)  the  nndings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  resulting  from  the  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  recommendations  based  on  the  findings 
and  conclusions  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
relating  to  the  promotion  of  opportunities 
for,  and  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to. 
the  advancement  of  women  and  minorities  to 
executive  management  and  senior  decision- 
making positions  in  business,  including  rec- 
ommendations for— 

(A)  policies  and  practices  to  fill  vacancies 
at  the  executive  management  and  senior  de- 
cisionmaking levels; 

(B)  developmental  practices  and  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  women  and  minorities 
have  access  to  opportunities  to  gain  the  ex- 
posure, skills,  and  expertise  necessary  to  as- 
sume executive  management  and  senior  deci- 
sionmaking positions;  and 

(C)  compensation  programs  and  reward 
structures  utilized  to  reward  and  retain  key 
employees. 

(c)  ADDmoNAL  Study.— The  Commission 
may  conduct  such  additional  study  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  and  minorities  to  exec- 
utive management  and  senior  decisionmak- 
ing i>08itlons  in  business  as  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  necessary. 

SEC.  SOS.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AWARD  FOR  DIVERSITY  AND  EXCEI^ 
LENCE  IN  AMERICAN  EXECUTIVE 
MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  the 
National  Award  for  Diversity  and  Excellence 
in  American  Executive  Management,  which 
shall  be  evidenced  by  a  medal  bearing  the  in- 
scription "National  Award  for  Diversity  and 
Elzcellence  in  American  Executive  Manage- 
ment". The  medal  shall  be  of  such  design  and 
materials,  and  bear  such  additional  inscrip- 
tions, as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Criteria  for  QuALincATioN.— To  qual- 
ify to  receive  an  award  under  this  section  a 
business  shall— 

(1)  submit  a  written  application  to  the 
Commission,  at  such  time,  in  such  manner. 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require.  Including  at  a  mini- 
mum information  that  demonstrates  that 
the  business  has  made  substantial  effort  to 
promote  the  opportunities  and  developmen- 
tal experiences  of  women  and  minorities  to 
foster  advancement  to  executive  manage- 
ment and  senior  decisionmaking  positions 
within  the  business.  Including  the  elimi- 
nation of  artiflcial  barriers  to  the  advance- 
ment of  women  and  minorities,  and  deserves 
special  recognition  as  a  consequence;  and 


(t)  meet  such  additional  requirements  and 
spaciflcations  as  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Making  and  Presentation  of  Award.— 

(1)  Award. — After  receiving  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Commission,  the  President  or 
tha  designated  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  annually  present  the  award  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  to  businesses  that 
meet  the  qualifications  described  in  sub- 
seotion  (b). 

it)  Presentation.— The  President  or  the 
designated  representative  of  the  President 
shall  present  the  award  with  such  cere- 
monies as  the  President  or  the  designated 
representative  of  the  President  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate. 

(J)  Publicity.— A  business  that  receives  an 
award  under  this  section  may  publicize  the 
receipt  of  the  award  and  use  the  award  in  its 
adyertising,  if  the  business  agrees  to  help 
other  United  States  businesses  improve  with 
respect  to  the  promotion  of  opportunities 
and  developmental  experiences  of  women  and 
minorities  to  foster  the  advancement  of 
women  and  minorities  to  executive  manage- 
ment and  senior  decisionmaking  positions. 

SEC.  306.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times; 

(2)  take  such  testimony; 

(8)  have  such  printing  and  binding  done; 

(4)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  other  ar- 
rangements; 

(6)  make  such  expenditures;  and 

(6)  take  such  other  actions; 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essBry  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
miesion. 

(b)  Oaths.— Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(C)  Obtaining  Lnformation  from  Federal 
Agencies.— The  Commission  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  Federal  agency  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

(fl)  Voluntary  Service.— Notwithstanding 
section  1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  may  ac- 
cept for  the  Commission  voluntary  services 
provided  by  a  memt>er  of  the  Commission. 

le)  Gifts  and  Donations.— The  Commis- 
sion may  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  property  in  order  to  carry  out 
tha  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(f )  Use  of  Mail.— The  Commission  may  use 
tha  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  Federal 
agencies. 

SEC-  307.  CONFIDENTL\LITY  OF  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Lndividual  Business  Lvform.\tion.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  and  notwithstanding  section 
552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Commission,  including 
the  duties  described  in  sections  304  and  305, 
the  Commission  shall  maintain  the  confiden- 
tiality of  all  information  that  concerns— 

(A)  the  employment  practices  and  proce- 
dures of  individual  businesses;  or 
(B>  individual  employees  of  the  businesses. 

(2)  Consent.— The  content  of  any  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  dis- 
closed with  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
business  or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  respect  to  which  the  information  is 
maintained. 

(b)  Aggregate  Information.- In  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission may  disclose — 


(1)  information  about  the  aggregate  em- 
ployment practices  or  procedures  of  a  class 
or  grot4>  of  businesses;  and 

(2)  Information  about  the  aggregate  char- 
acteristics of  employees  of  the  businesses, 
and  related  aggregate  information  about  the 
employees. 

SEC,  3oa  staff  and  consultants. 

(a)  staff.— 

(1)  appointment  and  compensation.- The 
Commission  may  appoint  and  determine  the 
compensation  of  such  staff  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  dudes  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Limitations.— The  rate  of  compensation 
for  eadi  staff  member  shall  not  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  specified  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  titla  5,  United  States  Code  for  each  day 
the  staff  member  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  for  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission may  otherwise  appoint  and  deter- 
mine the  compensation  of  staff  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  that  govern  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  that  relate  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(b)  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS.— The  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission  may  obtain  such 
temponary  and  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  and  compensate  the 
experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Detail  of  Federal  Employees.— On 
the  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  interrupt 
or  otharwise  affect  the  civil  service  status  or 
privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(d)  TECHNICAL  Assistance. — On  the  request 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  provide  such 
technioal  assistance  to  the  Commission  as 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties. 

SEC  30».  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Ther*  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle.  The  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  axpended,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

SEC.  Sm  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Oommission.— Notwithstanding  section 
15  of  tile  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.),  the  Commission  shall  termi- 
nate 4  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  pubtitle. 

(b)  AWARD.— The  authority  to  make  awards 
under  eection  305  shall  terminate  4  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
title. 

Subtitle  B— Opportunities  in  Apprenticeship 
SEC.  321.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oppor- 
tunities in  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  32S.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  a  history  of 
underrepresentation  of  women  and  minori- 
ties in  pipprenticeship  programs; 

(2)  artificial  barriers  exist  to  the  participa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  in  apprentice- 
ship programs; 
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(3)  United  States  business  is  increasingly 
relying  on  women  and  minorities  to  meet 
employment  requirements  and  is  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
diverse  work  force; 

(4)  the  "Skilled  Trades  Initiative"  recently 
undertaken  by  the  Dejwrtment  of  Labor  has 
been  instrumental  in  raising  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  underrepresentation 
and  barriers  to  participation  in  apprentice- 
ship programs; 

(5)  expansion  of  outreach  and  education  ac- 
tivities and  preapprenticeship  training 
would  increase  the  participation  of  women 
and  minorities  in  apprenticeship  programs; 

(6)  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  barriers 
to  the  participation  and  retention  of  women 
and  minorities  in  apprenticeship  programs 
would  assist  in  the  development  of  rec- 
ommendations for  eliminating  such  barriers 
and  improving  overall  participation;  and 

(7)  employment  or  participation  quotas 
based  on  race,  sex,  national  origin,  religious 
belief,  or  disability— 

(A)  are  antithetical  to  the  historical  com- 
mitment of  the  Nation  to  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity;  and 

(B)  do  not  serve  any  legitimate  business  or 
social  purpose. 

(b)  Purpose. — ^The  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
is  to  establish  programs  that  will  expand  the 
opportunities  for  women  and  minorities  in 
registered  apprenticeship  programs  by- 
CD  providing  outreach,  education,  and 
technical  assistance  to  make  women  and  mi- 
norities aware  of.  and  encourage  their  par- 
ticipation In,  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  providing  information,  skills  develop- 
ment, and  preapprenticeship  training  to 
women  and  minorities  to  enable  them  to 
enter  registered  apprenticeship  programs; 
and 

(3)  conducting  a  comprehensive  study  to 
examine  the  barriers  to  the  participation  of 
women  and  minorities  in  registered  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  eliminating  such  barriers. 

SEC.  323.  OUTREACH  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  of  Labor 
(referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  an  outreach  and  education  program 
designed  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities  In  apprenticeship  pro- 
grrams  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  the  National  Apprentice- 
ship Act  (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  "reg- 
istered apprenticeship  programs").  The  pro- 
gram shall  Include  the  activities  described  in 
this  section. 

(b)  Information.— 

(1)  Development.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  disseminate  information  regarding 
opportunities  for  women  and  minorities  in 
registered  apprenticeship  programs,  which 
may  include  information  on — 

(A)  the  nature  and  advantages  of  appren- 
ticeship; 

(B)  requirements  for  admission  to  appren- 
ticeship; 

(C)  sources  of  apprenticeship  applications; 
and 

(D)  existing  programs  and  organizations 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  women  and 
minorities  for  apprentlceable  occupations. 

(2)  Dissemination.- The  Secretary  shall 
disseminate  information  developed  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  to  educational 
Institutions,  employers,  employer  associa- 
tions, unions.  State  apprenticeship  councils, 
sponsors  of  apprenticeship  programs,  organi- 
zations representing  and  assisting  women 
and  minorities,  and  other  appropriate  orga- 


nizations, institutions,  grroups,  and  individ- 
uals. 

(c)  Model  Prcxjrams.- The  Secretary  shall 
identify  and  develop  model 
preapprenticeship  and  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams that  promote  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  and  minori- 
ties, and  disseminate  information  relating  to 
the  programs. 

(d)  Technical  Assistance.- The  Secretary 
shall  provide  appropriate  technical  assists 
ance  to  the  organizations,  institutions, 
groups,  and  individuals  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)  to  promote  outreach  to,  and 
the  recruitment  of,  women  and  minorities 
for  registered  apprenticeship  programs.  The 
technical  assistance  may  include — 

(1)  participation  in  annual  workshops  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing 
school,  employment  service,  and  other  ap- 
propriate personnel  with  the  apprenticeship 
system  and  current  opportunities  In  the  sys- 
tem; 

(2)  cooperation  with  local  school  boards 
and  vocational  education  systems  to  develop 
programs  for  preparing  students  to  meet  the 
standards  and  criteria  required  to  qualify  for 
entry  into  apprenticeship  programs;  and 

(3)  organization  of  and  participation  in 
conferences  and  seminars  involving  groups 
representing  and  assisting  women  and  mi- 
norities to  inform  the  groups  about  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  and  available  appren- 
ticeship opportunities. 

(e)  Outreach  Grants.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  may 
award  grants  to  eligible  organizations  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  conducting  outreach 
and  recruitment  activities  designed  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Use  of  funds.— An  eligible  orgamization 
shall  use  funds  provided  under  this  sub- 
section to  conduct  outreach  and  recruitment 
activities  designed  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  in  registered 
apprenticeship  programs.  The  activities  may 
include — 

(A)  dissemination  of  information  to  make 
women  and  minorities  aware  of,  and  encour- 
age participation  in.  registered  apprentice- 
ship programs; 

(B)  preparation  of  women  and  minorities 
for  apprenticeship  selection  procedures,  in- 
cluding tutoring  for  tests  and  coaching  for 
job  interviews;  and 

(C)  outreach  combined  with  skills  develop- 
ment and  preparatory  trade  training  to  en- 
able women  and  minorities  to  become  eligi- 
ble for  apprenticeship  selection. 

(3)  Application.— To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  subsection,  an  organization  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  for 
assistance  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(4)  Eligibility.— Organizations  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude educational  institutions,  employers, 
employer  associations,  unions.  State  appren- 
ticeship councils,  sponsors  of  registered  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  and  organizations 
representing  and  assisting  women  and  mi- 
norities. 

(5)  Payment  of  federal  share.— 

(A)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  conducting  outreach  and  recruit- 
ment activities  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  75  percent. 

(B)  Other  sources.— The  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
subsection  that  is  not  paid  by  the  grant  may 


be  paid  from  any  other  Federal  or  non-Fed- 
eral sources. 

SEC.  3S4.  PREAPPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING  GRANT 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Estabushment.- The  Secretary  may 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  sponsors  of  registered  ap- 
prenticeship programs  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  providing  preapprenticeship  train- 
ing to  women  and  minorities. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.- 

(1)  In  general.— Sponsors  of  registered  ap- 
prenticeship programs  shall  use  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  section- 

(A)  to  conduct  preapprenticeship  training 
programs  for  women  and  minorities,  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2):  and 

(B)  to  provide  supportive  services,  such  as 
child  care  and  transportation,  to  women  and 
minorities  necessary  to  enable  them  to  par- 
ticit>ate  in  preapprenticeship  training. 

(2)  Preapprenticeship  training  pro- 
gram.— A  preapprenticeship  training  pro- 
gram shall  include  an  organized  training 
plan  in  which  candidates  for  apprenticeship 
are  provided  with  intensified  training  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  placement  into  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program  on  comple- 
tion or  soon  after  completion  of  the 
preapprenticeship  training. 

(3)  Training.— Training  under  the  program 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  may  include — 

(A)  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
participant  relating  to  the  content  of  a 
trade: 

(B)  development  of  the  manipulative  skills 
of  a  participant  relating  to  a  trade; 

(C)  development  of  the  skills  of  a  partici- 
pant in  using  materials,  tools,  and  equip- 
ment relating  to  a  trade;  and 

(D)  technical  instruction  in  a  trade. 

(c)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  a  sponsor  of  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program  requesting 
assistance  shall  submit  an  application  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  At  a  minimum,  the  ap- 
plication shall  include — 

(Da  description  of  the  need  for  the  assist- 
ance; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  preapprenticeship 
training  program  to  be  conducted,  including 
a  description  of  any  supportive  services  to  be 
provided: 

(3)  assurances  that  there  are  or  will  be 
suitable  and  appropriate  positions  available 
in  the  apprenticeship  program  of  the  sponsor 
on  completion  of  the  preapprenticeship 
training:  and 

(4)  commitments  that  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts shall  be  made  to  place  iiarticipants  in 
the  apprenticeship  program  of  the  sponsor  on 
completion  of  training. 

(d)  Payment  of  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  Federal  share.— TTie  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  providing  preapprenticeship 
training  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
75  percent. 

(2)  Other  sources.— The  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
subsection  that  is  not  paid  by  the  grant  may 
be  paid  from  any  other  Federal  c»  non-Fed- 
eral sources. 

SEC.  32S.  STUDY  OF  PARTICIPATICm  Or  WOMEN 
AND  MINORITIES  IN  APPRENTICE- 
SHIP. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  participation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. The  study  shall  examine— 

(1)  the  barriers  to  the  participation  of 
women  and  minorities  in  registered  appren- 
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ticeship  programs,  including  whether  the 
lack  of  adequate  preapprenticeship  training 
and  supportive  services  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant barrier  to  participation,  and  methods 
for  eliminating  the  barriers; 

(2)  techniques  by  which  women  and  minori- 
ties have  been  recruited  into  registered  ap- 
prenticeship programs  and  methods  for  im- 
proving recruitment; 

(3)  the  retention  rates  for  women  and  mi- 
norities in  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  methods  for  increasing  the  rates; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  women  and  minori- 
ties are  employed  following  the  completion 
of  registered  apprenticeship  programs,  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  the  extent  to 
which  the  employment  is  retained,  and 
methods  for  enhancing  employment; 

(5)  model  apprenticeship  programs  for 
women  and  minorities  and  methods  for  in- 
corporating and  expanding  the  programs  into 
other  registered  apprenticeship  programs; 

(6)  the  effectiveness  of  the 
preapprenticeship  grant  training  program  es- 
tablished in  section  324;  and 

(7)  other  relevant  issues  affecting  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  minorities  in  reg- 
istered  apprenticeship  programs. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  containing  the  study  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deteimines  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
SEC.  S9S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization  for  Outreach  Progra.m 
AND  Study. — There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  section  323  (other 
than  subsection  (e))  and  section  325.  $2,000,000 
for  nscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Authorization  for  OtTREACH 
Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  section  323ie).  58.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Authorization  for  Preapprenticeship 
Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  section  324.  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Reserv.^tion.— The  Secretary  may  .-e 
serve  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  enforcement  of  nondiscrimination 
and  affirmative  action  requirements  relating 
to  registered  apprenticeship  programs,  in- 
cluding the  training  of  Department  of  Labor 
personnel  for  the  enforcement  purposes. 

Sabtitlc  C— Opportunities  for  Alternative 
Work  Arrangements 
SEC.  331.  FINDINGS. 
Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  since  1962,  Federal  agencies  have  had 
authority  under  subpart  U  of  chapter  61  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  al- 
ternative work  schedules  to  assist  Federal 
employees  who  are  trying  to  balance  work 
and  family  responsibilities; 

(2)  one  form  of  alternative  work  schedule 
allows  Federal  employees  considerable  lee- 
way In  setting  arrival  and  departure  times  at 
work; 

(3)  under  these  flexible  schedules,  employ- 
ees must  be  present  during  a  fixed  "core 
time"  and  must  cooperatively  work  out  ar- 
rangements with  supervisors  and  coworkers 
to  ensure  that  office  operations  run  smooth- 
ly; 

(4)  another  form  of  alternative  work  sched- 
ule enables  Federal  employees  to  work  more 
than  8  hours  in  a  day  and  thus  complete 


their  80-hour  biweekly  work  requirement  in 
few*r  than  10  workdays; 

(5)  using  flexible  scheduling,  agencies  may 
authorize  a  variety  of  work  arrangements  to 
assiet  employees  with  family  responsibil- 
itie«; 

(6)  agencies  that  use  alternative  work 
schedules  permit  parents — 

(A*  to  begin  work  earlier  in  order  to  be 
home  when  children  return  from  school  in 
the  afternoon;  or 

(Bi  to  work  additional  hours  per  day,  and 
fewtr  days  per  week  in  order  to  be  home  with 
children  an  additional  number  of  days; 

(7)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  en- 
courages Federal  agencies  to  consider  using 
the  flexible  schedule  programs  as  valuable 
tools  to  help  employees  meet  dependent  care 
needs  and  enhance  employee  morale  and  pro- 
ductivity; 

(8)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
provides  technical  assistance  and  training  in 
the  Use  of  alternative  work  scheduling; 

(9)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  has 
recently  promoted  job  sharing  for  Federal 
empQoyees; 

(10 1  job  sharing  is  a  form  of  part-time  em- 
ployment in  which  two  part-time  employees 
voluntarily  share  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  one  full-time  position; 

111)  under  job  sharing,  each  employee  is 
considered  to  be  an  individual  part-time  em- 
ployee for  the  purposes  of  appointment,  pay. 
clastification.  leave,  benefits,  and  other  per- 
sonnel considerations; 

I  !2i  a  variety  of  different  arrangements  can 
be  used  under  job  sharing,  including  those  in 
which— 

(.■\.i  one  job  sharer  works  mornings  and  the 
othar  afternoons; 

iB)  job  sharers  alternate  days  or  alternate 
weeks;  or 

(C)  job  sharers  overlap  schedules  to  provide 
extra  coverage  at  peak  times  or  to  allow 
time  for  meetings; 

i!3i  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
has  recently— 

(.\i  issued  guidance  to  Federal  agencies  en- 
couraging the  agencies  to  establish  addi- 
tional Job-sharing  positions  and  to  inform 
Federal  employees  of  the  option  to  work  less 
than  full-time: 

:B)  published  a  booklet  entitled  '-Job  Shar- 
ing for  Federal  Employees"  that  gives  de- 
tailed information  on  setting  up  a  job  shar- 
ing arrangement  and  making  the  arrange- 
ment work  effectively;  and 

iC)  established  "The  0PM  Connection,"  a 
pilot  program  currently  operating  in  Boston, 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington.  D.C. 
that- 

li)  matches  Federal  employees  who  want  to 
work  part-time  with  Federal  agencies  trying 
to  fill  part-time  and  shared  jobs;  and 

I  if)  helps  current  Federal  employees  find 
othar  employees  interested  in  job  sharing; 
ana 

(Hi  job  sharing  can  be  especially  beneficial 
for  employees  who  have  child  care  respon- 
sibilities because  of  the  flexible  nature  of  the 
arrangement. 
SEC.  332.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  has 
made  commendable  efforts  to  develop  alter- 
native work  arrangements  through  flexible 
scheduling  and  job  sharing;  and 

(2)  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
should  continue  efforts  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand alternative  work  arrangements  to  as- 
sist Federal  employees  with  family  respon- 
sibilities and  to  serve  as  an  example  for 
StaBe  and  local  governments  and  private  sec- 
tor employers  and  employees. 


The  Women's  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of 

1991— Section-by-Section  Analysis 

(Introduced    by    Senators    Dole,    Simpson, 

Roth,  Kasten,  D'Amato,  McCain,  Murkow- 

sKi.  burns,  Thurmond,  Cochran,  Warner, 

Steveks,  Luoar.  and  Seymour) 

Section  1— Short  Title. 

The  legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wom- 
en's Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1991." 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  REMEDIES 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Remedies  for  Sezual 
Harassment  in  the  Workplace 

Section  lOl.  Statement  of  Findings. 

Section  102.  Enhanced  Remedies  for  Sexual 
Harassment.  Title  VIl  currently  prohibits  in- 
tentional discrimination  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  but  provides  in- 
adequate remedies  for  certain  unlawful  prac- 
tices, iacluding  sexual  harassment  in  the 
workplace,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recogniaed  as  actionable  under  Title  VII.  See 
Meritor  Savings  Bank,  FSB  v.  Vinson.  477  U.S. 
57  (1986).  Such  harassment  will  frequently 
not  be  9o  intolerable  that  an  employee  sub- 
jected to  it  Immediately  leaves  the  job.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  only  remedy  that 
the  victim  of  harassment  can  obtain  under 
title  VII's  current  remedial  scheme  is  declar- 
atory and  injunctive  relief  against  the  har- 
assment. 

Additional  remedies  for  this  situation  are 
clearly  appropriate  and  warranted.  The  mere 
threat  of  an  injunctive  order  requiring  the 
employer  to  stop  engaging  in  acts  of  sexual 
harassment  is  clearly  insufficient  to  deter 
this  type  of  misconduct. 

To  deter  harassment  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
section  102  provides  that  the  court  shall  be 
empowered,  upon  pleading  and  proof  that 
such  practice  was  intentionally  engaged  in. 
to  award  the  plaintiff  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000  for  the  first  offense  and  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  each  subse- 
quent offense. 

Became  of  the  equitable  nature  of  the  re- 
lief to  tie  awarded  under  this  section,  the 
courts  should  find  a  judge-ordered  remedy 
consistent  with  the  Seventh  Amendment. 
See  Local  Xo.  391  v.  Terry.  110  S.  Ct.  1339 
11990);  Tull  V.  United  States.  107  S.  Ct.  1831 
(1987).  This  provision  is  important  in  main- 
taining to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
current  structure  of  Title  VII's  remedies  pro- 
visions and  preventing  it  from  being  replaced 
with  a  tort-like  approach.  Because  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  is  not  entirely  free 
from  doubt,  however,  section  102  also  pro- 
vides that  should  a  court  hold  that  a  jury 
trial  with  respect  to  issues  of  liability  is  con- 
stitutionally required,  it  may  empanel  a  jury 
to  hear  those  issues  and  no  others.  This  en- 
sures that  the  additional  relief  this  scheme 
makes  available  will  not  become  a  dead  let- 
ter should  a  court  find  that  the  Seventh 
Amendment  requires  a  jury  trial  on  liability. 

In  determining  the  appropriateness  and 
magnitude  of  an  award  under  this  section, 
the  court  shall  consider  whether  a)  the  plain- 
tiff has  incurred  any  medical  bills  or  suffered 
any  monetary  or  other  out-of-pocket  loss  as 
a  result  of  the  respondent's  unlawful  conduct 
and  b)  such  relief  is  necessary  to  make  in- 
junctive relief  ordered  by  the  court  meaning- 
ful. The  court  shall  also  consider  a)  the  fi- 
nancial resources  and  employment  history  of 
the  respondent,  b)  whether  the  respondent 
has  initiated  compliance  programs  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  employment  practices  of 
the  respondent  are  lawful,  and  c)  whether 
the  respondent  has  instituted  programs  or 
policies  designed  to  prevent,  and  resolve 
complaints  of,  harassment  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  the  workplace. 
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For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "har- 
assment on  the  basis  of  sex"  is  defined  as 
"unwelcome  sexual  advances,  requests  for 
sexual  favors,  and  other  verbal  or  physical 
conduct  of  a  sexual  nature  where  1 )  submis- 
sion to  such  conduct  is  made  explicitly  or 
implicitly  a  term  or  condition  of  employ- 
ment of  an  Individual,  2)  submission  to  or  re- 
jection of  such  conduct  by  an  individual  Is 
used  as  the  basis  for  employment  decisions 
affecting  such  individual,  or  3)  such  conduct 
hs«  the  purpose  or  effect  of  creating  a  work- 
ing environment  that  a  reasonable  person 
would  consider  Intimidating,  hostile,  or  abu- 
sive." This  definition  of  "harassment  on  the 
basis  of  sex"  Is  taken  largely  firom  an  EEOC 
regulation  at  29  CFR  Section  1604.11(a). 

Section  103.  Expedited  Injunctive  Relief  for 
Sexual  Harassment.  Prolonged  exposure  to 
sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace  can  have 
serious  and  lasting  detrimental  effects  on 
the  victim.  As  a  result,  persons  claiming  sex- 
ual harassment  on-the-job  should  be  entitled 
to  expedited  relief  through  the  court  system. 
Section  103  allows  an  individual  alleging 
sexual  harassment  to  seek  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary injunctive  relief,  without  regard  to 
any  period  of  time  following  the  filing  of  a 
charge  of  unlawful  discrimination  and  with- 
out obtaining  a  rlght-to-sue  letter  from  the 
E:EX)C.  Prior  to  obtaining  permanent  injunc- 
tive relief,  the  charging  party  must  first 
demonstrate  that  he  or  she  (1)  has  submitted 
the  charge  of  sexual  harassment  to  any 
grievance  procedure  established  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  (2)  has  obtained  a  determination 
from  the  grievance  procedure,  or  establishes 
that  the  grievance  procedure  is  inappropri- 
ate for  resolution  of  sexual  harassment  com- 
plaints or  that  Its  use  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
reasonable delay  in  resolving  the  grievance. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  ensure 
that  lawsuits  seeking  injunctive  relief  do  not 
become  a  substitute  for  employer-esUb- 
Ushed  grievance  procedures. 

Finally.  Section  103  directs  the  courts  to 
assign  sexual  harassment  cases  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  and  to  cause  such  cases 
to  be  expedited  in  every  way  practicable. 

Section  104.  Technical  Assistance.  Section 
104  directs  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC.  acting 
through  the  Directors  of  the  EEOC's  district 
offices,  to  establish  programs  to  provide 
technical  assistance  on  the  law  of  sexual 
harassment  to  small  employers  with  fewer 
than  50  employees.  Unlike  large  corpora- 
tions, most  small  employers  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  compliance  advice  from  private 
law  firms.  An  EEOC  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram for  small  employers  will  help  reduce 
the  instances  of  sexual  harassment  In  the 
workplace  and  the  quantity  of  litigation  for 
an  already  over-burdened  court  system. 

For  these  technical  assistance  efforts.  Sec- 
tion 104  authorizes  an  additional  S500,000  in 
funding  for  the  EEX)C  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1982, 1993,  and  1994. 
Subtitle  B— Expansion  of  Other  Federal  Civil 

Rights 
Section  111.  Expansion  of  Protections 
against  All  Racial  Discrimination  in  the 
Making  of  Contracts.  Section  111  would  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Patter- 
son V.  McLean  Credit  Union.  109  S.  Ct.  2362 
(1969).  In  Patterson,  an  employee  sued  under 
42  U.S.C.  1981,  alleging  that  her  employer 
had  harassed  her  on  the  job.  failed  to  pro- 
mote her.  and  ultimately  discharged  her.  all 
because  of  her  race.  The  Court  held  that  Sec- 
tion 1981  Is  limited  by  lu  terms  to  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  "mak[ing]  and 
enforc[lng]  contracts,"  and  does  not  extend 
to  "problems  that  may  arise  later  from  the 
conditions  of  continuing  employment."  Pat- 


terson. 109  S.  Ct.  at  2372.  Thus,  the  Court 
held,  the  statute  prohibits  discrimination— 
whether  governmental  or  private — only  in 
the  formation  of  a  contract  and  in  the  right 
of  access  to  a  legal  process  that  will  enforce 
established  contract  obligations  without  re- 
gard to  race.  While  the  plalntifrs  allegation 
that  she  had  been  dlscrlmlnatorily  denied 
promotion  might  fall  within  the  prohibition 
against  discrimination  in  making  contracts, 
her  allegations  of  harassment  on  the  job  ad- 
dressed only  conditions  of  employment. 

The  law  as  interpreted  In  Patterson  leaves  a 
significant  gap  in  Section  1981  coverage  that 
should  be  filled.  TTiis  section  would  also  re- 
move any  possible  ambiguity  for  future  cases 
by  codifying  the  holding  In  Runyon  v. 
McCrary,  427  U.S.  160  (1976).  that  Section  1981 
prohibits  private,  as  well  as  governmental, 
discrimination. 

Section  112.  Expansion  of  Right  to  Chal- 
lenge Discriminatory  Seniority  Systems. 
Section  112  would  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  Lorance  v.  AT&T  Tech- 
nologies. Inc..  109  S.  Ct.  2261  (1989).  In  Lorance. 
a  group  of  female  employees  challenged  a  se- 
niority system  under  Title  VIl.  claiming 
that  the  system  was  adopted  with  an  intent 
to  discriminate  against  women.  Although 
the  system  was  facially  nondiscriminatory 
and  treated  all  similarly-situated  employees 
alike,  it  produced  demotions  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  claimed  that  the  employer  had 
adopted  the  seniority  system  intentionally 
to  alter  their  contract  rights.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  claim  was  barred  by 
Title  VIl's  requirement  that  a  charge  must 
be  filed  within  180  days  (or  300  days  if  the 
matter  can  be  referred  to  a  state  agency) 
after  the  alleged  discrimination  occurred. 

The  Court  held  that  the  time  for  the  plain- 
tiffs to  file  their  complaint  began  to  run 
when  the  employer  adopted  an  allegedly  dis- 
criminatory seniority  system,  since  it  was 
the  adoption  of  the  system  with  a  discrimi- 
natory purjwse  that  allegedly  violated  their 
rights.  According  to  the  Court,  that  was  the 
point  at  which  the  plaintiffs  suffered  the 
diminution  in  employment  status  about 
which  they  complained. 

The  Lorance  holding  is  contrary  to  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  EEOC.  It  would  shield  existing  seniority 
systems  from  legitimate  discrimination 
claims.  The  discriminatory  reasons  for  adop- 
tion of  a  seniority  system  may  become  ap- 
parent only  when  the  system  is  finally  ap- 
plied to  affect  the  employment  status  of  the 
employees  that  it  covers.  In  addition,  a  rule 
that  limits  challenges  to  the  period  imme- 
diately following  adoption  of  a  seniority  sys- 
tem win  promote  unnecessary  litigation. 
Employees  will  be  forced  to  challenge  the 
system  before  It  has  produced  any  concrete 
impact  or  forever  remain  silent.  Given  such 
a  choice,  employees  who  might  never  suffer 
harm  from  the  seniority  system  may  be 
forced  to  file  a  charge — an  especially  dif- 
ficult choice  since  they  may  be  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  intiate  a  lawsuit  against 
an  employer  if  the  lawsuit  is  not  clearly  nec- 
essary. 

Section  113.  Congressional  Coverage.  Sec- 
tion 113  extends  the  protections  of  Title  VII 
to  all  employees  of  Congress.  The  means  of 
enforcing  Title  VII  shall  be  determined  by 
each  House  of  Congress. 

Section  114.  Effective  Date.  Section  114 
specifies  that  the  provisions  of  Title  I  shall 
talr.9  effect  upon  enactment. 


TITLE  n— DOMESTIC  AND  STREET  CRIME 
VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN 


Subtitle  A— Safety  on  College  and  University 
Campuses 

Section  201.  Amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Last  year,  the  lOlst 
Congress  passed,  and  President  Bush  signed 
Into  a  law.  a  bill  called  the,  "Crime  Aware- 
ness and  Campus  Security  Act  of  1980."  This 
legislation  amended  the  Higher  Education- 
Act  of  1965  to  require  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  establish  and  disclose  campus  secu- 
rity policies  and  to  inform  students  and  em- 
ployees of  campus  crime  statistics. 

Section  201  would  require  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  disclose  and  specify  crimes  in- 
volving sexual  contact,  sexual  assault,  and 
rape.  It  would  also  require  the  disclosure  of 
this  information  to  (a)  local  and  state  police 
authorities  and  (b)  the  parents  of  students. 

Subtitle  B— Stronger  Penalties  for  Federal  Sex 

Offenses 
Section  211.  Capital  Punishment  for  Mur- 
ders in  Connection  with  Sexual  Assaults  and 
Child  Molestations.  Section  211  authorizes 
capital  punishment  for  murders  committed 
in  connection  with  sex  crimes  that  occur  in 
the  course  of  federal  offenses.  For  example, 
in  a  case  in  which  a  kidnapping  was  commit- 
ted in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1201.  and  the  kld- 
n&ppeT  raped  and  murdered  the  victim,  the 
death  penalty  could  be  imposed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  1118  to  the 
criminal  code  (title  18).  Subsections  (aHb) 
generally  provide  federal  jurisdiction  to 
prosecute  murders  committed  in  the  course 
of  other  federal  offenses.  The  basic  definition 
of  murder  in  subsection  (a) — causing  death 
intentionally,  knowingly,  or  through  reck- 
lessness manifesting  extreme  indiflerence  to 
human  life — is  similar  to  the  corresponding 
definition  in  the  Model  Penal  Code  (MPC  sec- 
tion 210.2)  and  various  state  codes.  See.  e.g.. 
Ala.  Code  section  13A-6-2{a)(l)-(2);  N.D.  Cent. 
Code  section  12.1-16-01(lMaHb). 

Subsection  (a)  also  covers  deaths  resulting 
from  the  intentional  infliction  of  serious  in- 
jury. This  is  substantially  the  same  as  a 
clause  In  the  definition  of  capital  murder  in 
title  I  of  S.  2970.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
the  101st  Congress.  There  is  also  support  in 
state  law  for  the  inclusion  of  this  category  of 
homicides  in  potentially  capital  murders.  See 
111.  Ann.  Stat.,  ch.  38.  section  9.1;  N.S.  Stat. 
Ann.  section  2C:ll-3. 

Under  subsection  (c).  murders  in  violation 
of  proposed  section  1118  would  be  Class  A 
felonies,  punishable  by  up  to  life  imprison- 
ment. The  death  penalty  could  be  imposed 
for  a  subcategory  of  these  murders  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (d)-<l). 

Subsection  (e)  Identifies  the  classes  of 
murders  for  which  the  death  penalty  would 
be  available.  Under  the  procedures  of  the  sec- 
tion, a  finding  of  at  least  one  of  the  aggra- 
vating factors  specified  in  subsection  (e) 
would  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  jury's  consid- 
eration of  capital  punishment.  These  aggra- 
vating factors  are  as  follows: 

First,  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subeectlon  (e), 
the  death  penalty  could  be  considered  if  the 
conduct  resulting  in  death  occurred  In  the 
course  of  an  offense  defined  in  chapters  lOOA, 
110.  or  117  of  the  criminal  code.  Chapter  109A 
defines  the  federal  crimes  of  sexual  abuse, 
including  the  crimes  within  federal  jurisdic- 
tion that  would  commonly  be  characterized 
as  rape  or  child  molestation.  Chapter  110  de- 
fines the  federal  crimes  relating  to  sexual 
exploitation  of  children,  including  crimes  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  child  pornog- 
raphy. Chapter  117  includes  crimes  involved 
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In  the  management  of  interstate  prostitu- 
tion, "white  slavery"  and  child  prostitution 
operations. 

Second,  under  paragraph  (2),  the  death  pen- 
alty could  be  considered  if  the  conduct  re- 
sulting in  death  occurred  in  the  course  of  a 
federal  offense,  and  the  defendant  committed 
a  crime  of  sexual  assault  or  child  molesta- 
tion In  the  course  of  the  same  offense.  For 
example,  as  noted  above,  if  the  victim  were 
kidnapped  in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1201.  and 
the  kidnapper  raped  and  murdered  the  vic- 
tim, the  death  penalty  would  be  available 
under  this  paragraph. 

Third,  under  paragraph  (3),  the  death  pen- 
alty could  be  considered  if  a  defendant  com- 
mitting a  murder  in  violation  of  this  section 
had  a  prior  conviction  for  sexual  assault  or 
child  molestation.  Subsection  (x)  defines  the 
terms  "sexual  assault"  and  "child  molesta- 
tion" for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (2). 

If  the  jury  found  that  at  least  one  of  the 
aggravating  factors  specified  in  subsection 
(e)  existed,  and  further  found  that  there  were 
no  mitigating  factors  or  that  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  outweighed  any  mitigating  fac- 
tors, then  the  death  penalty  would  be  im- 
posed pursuant  to  subsections  (j)  and  d). 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  section  set 
out  the  general  procedures  required  for  con- 
ducting a  capital  sentencing  hearing,  and  for 
reviewing  and  carrying  out  the  death  pen- 
alty in  cases  in  which  it  is  imposed.  These 
procedural  provisions  take  the  same  ap- 
proach as  the  Administration's  death  pen- 
alty legislation  of  the  101st  Congress.  They 
are  substantially  the  same  in  almost  all  re- 
spects as  the  death  penalty  procedures 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
title  n  of  H.R.  5269  in  the  101st  Congress,  and 
the  death  penalty  procedures  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  title  XIV  of  S.  1970  in  thelOIst 
Congress.  They, are  also  the  same  or  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  death  penalty  proce- 
dures passed  by  the  Senate  in  title  I  of  S. 
1970. 

Section  212.  Increased  Penalties  for  Recidi- 
vist Sex  Offenders.  Section  212  amends  the 
penalties  applicable  under  the  sexual  abuse 
chapter  (chapter  109A)  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  by  providing  that  second  or 
subsequent  offenses  are  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  of  up  to  twice  that  other- 
wise authorized.  The  prior  conviction  may  be 
either  a  violation  of  the  chapter  or  a  viola- 
tion of  state  law  involving  a  type  of  conduct 
proscribed  by  chapter  109A.  This  amendment. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  S.  1970 
(section  2426).  is  designated  to  correct  the  in- 
adequacy of  current  penalties  with  resp>ect  to 
recidivist  sex  offenders. 

Section  213.  Definition  of  Sexual  Act  for 
Victims  below  the  Age  of  16.  Section  21.3 
amends  the  definitional  section  for  federal 
sexual  abuse  offenses  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  victims  below  the  age  of  16.  Re- 
cently, the  maxium  penalty  for  engaging  in 
a  sexual  act  with  a  minor  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  (by  a  person  at  least  4  years  older 
than  the  victim)  was  raised  from  five  to  fif- 
teen years'  imprisonment  (section  322  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1990).  Both  the  original 
Senate-passed  and  House-passed  versions  of 
this  legislation— section  2425  of  S.  1970  and 
section  2919  of  H.R.  5269— also  contained 
amendments  addressing  deficiencies  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  "sexual  act"  in  rela- 
tion to  victims  below  the  age  of  16.  However. 
the  enacted  bill  did  not  contain  these 
amendments,  presumably  because  of  other 
differences  in  the  sections  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. 

Section  213  is  the  same  as  the  correspond- 
ing amendments  to  the  definition  of  "sexual 


acC"  in  S.  1970  and  H.R.  5269.  It  would  extend 
the  definition  of  "sexual  act"  to  include  in- 
tentional touching,  not  through  the  cloth- 
ing, of  the  genitals  of  a  person  who  is  less 
than  16  years  of  age.  provided  the  intent  ele- 
ment common  to  the  other  touching  offenses 
is  present.  This  form  of  molestation  can  be 
as  detrimental  to  a  young  teenager  or  child 
as  the  conduct  currently  covered  by  the  term 
sexual  act. 

The  current  definition  of  sexual  act  and 
sexual  contact  also  involve  a  gender-based 
imbalance  that  effectively  tends  to  give 
more  lenient  treatment  to  cases  in  which  the 
victim  is  a  boy.  Under  the  current  defini- 
tions, sexual  touching  that  involves  even  a 
slight  degree  of  penetration  of  a  genital  or 
anal  opening  constitutes  a  sexual  act.  rather 
than  just  sexual  contact,  and  the  former  is 
punished  more  severely  than  the  latter  under 
the  existing  statutory  scheme.  Since  pene- 
tration is  more  likely  with  female  than  male 
victims,  such  conduct  would  more  likely 
conBtitute  sexual  act  when  committed  with 
females  than  with  males. 

TTie  amendment  corrects  this  gender-based 
imbalance  by  treating  all  direct  gential 
touching  of  children  under  the  age  of  16,  with 
intent  to  abuse,  humiliate,  harass,  degrade, 
or  arouse  or  gratify  the  sexual  desire  of  any 
perton  as  sexual  acts,  regardless  of  whether 
penetration  has  occurred.  Moreover,  it  elimi- 
nates the  difficulties  of  proving  penetration 
for  many  sexual  abuse  offenses  against  chil- 
dree— both  boys  and  girls— in  which  there 
are  typically  no  adult  witnesses. 

Section  214.  Drug  Distribution  to  Pregnant 
Women.  21  U.S.C  845  prescribes  enhanced 
penalties  for  the  distribution  of  controlled 
substances  to  persons  below  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. Section  214  amends  21  U.S.C.  845  to 
make  the  same  enhanced  penalties  apply  to 
the  distribution  of  control  substances  to 
pregnant  women. 

Conduct  covered  by  this  amendment  fre- 
quently involves  exploitation  by  the  drug 
dealer  of  the  pregnant  mother's  drug  depend- 
ency or  addiction  to  facilitate  conduct  on 
her  part  that  carries  a  grave  risk  to  her  child 
of  pre-natal  injury  and  permanent  impair- 
ment followng  birth.  Such  conduct  by  a  traf- 
ficller  in  controlled  substances  is  among  the 
most  serious  forms  of  drug-related  child 
abuse  and  plainly  merits  the  enhanced  pen- 
alties provided  by  21  U.S.C.  845. 
Suiititle  C—Enhanced  Restitution  for  Victims  of 
Sex  Crimes 

Sections  221-224.  Pornography  Victims 
Restitution.  Sections  221-224  create  a  federal 
cause  of  action  against  a  producer,  distribu- 
tor, exhibitor,  or  seller  of  sexually  explicit 
material  by  a  victim  of  a  rape,  sexual  as- 
sault, or  sexual  crime.  Section  222  conditions 
recovery  of  damages  on  proof  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that:  a)  the  victim  was 
a  victim  of  a  sexual  crime,  as  defined  by 
State  or  Federal  law.  whether  or  not  such 
crime  has  been  prosecuted  or  proven  in  a  sep- 
arate criminal  proceeding;  b)  the  material  is 
either  obscene,  child  pornography,  or  sexu- 
ally explicit  and  violent:  c)  the  defendant 
knew  or  should  have  known  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  material; 
and  d)  the  material  was  a  proximate  cause  of 
the  offense,  by  inciting  the  sexual  offender 
to  commit  the  offense  against  the  victim. 

The  Pornography  Victims  Compensation 
Act  was  originally  introduced  by  Senator 
Mitch  McConnell  in  the  101st  Congress. 

Section  225.  Restitution  in  Sex  Offense 
Cases.  Section  225  amends  the  restitution 
statute.  18  U.S.C.  3663.  to  provide  for  restitu- 
tion by  offenders  to  the  victims  of  sexual 
abu»e  crimes  defined  in  chapter  109A  of  Title 


18  and  crimes  involving  sexual  exploitation 
of  children  defined  in  chapter  110  of  Title  18. 

Sectlcn  3663(b)(2)  of  Title  18  currently  au- 
thorize! restitution  covering  medical  and 
therapeutic  costs  and  lost  income  in  cases 
involvlBg  "bodily  injury"  to  a  victim.  How- 
ever, the  sex  crimes  defined  in  chapters  109A 
and  110  do  not  necessarily  Involve  physical 
damage  to  the  body  of  the  victim.  For  exam- 
ple, there  may  not  be  such  physical  damage 
where  ifape  against  an  adult  victim  is  com- 
mitted through  the  threat  of  force,  but  with- 
out the  actual  use  of  force,  or  where  a  child 
molestation  or  exploitation  offense  is  com- 
mitted without  physically  injurious  vio- 
lence. 

This  section  would  add  a  new  paragraph  (3) 
to  18  U.B.C.  3663(b)  which  makes  it  clear  that 
restitutaon  is  authorized  in  all  federal  sex  of- 
fense cases,  whether  or  not  the  offense  in- 
volved "bodily  injury"  on  a  narrow  interpre- 
tation Of  that  phrase.  Subparagraphs  (A>-(C) 
of  the  Dew  paragraph  track  the  authoriza- 
tion in  current  paragraph  (2)  for  restitution 
covering  necessary  medical  and  therapeutic 
costs  and  lost  income. 

Subpau-agraph  (D)  of  proposed  paragraph  (3) 
provide!  that  the  medical  and  therapeutic 
costs  and  lost  income  for  which  restitution 
is  awarfied  may  include  costs  and  losses  re- 
lated to  a  disease  that  was  transmitted  to 
the  victim  through  the  commission  associ- 
ated with  sex  offenses.  While  restitution  for 
costs  and  losses  related  to  such  a  disease 
could  be  independently  based  on  current  18 
U.S.C.  3663(b)(2)  or  subparagraphs  (A)-(C)  of 
proposed  new  paragraph  (3).  the  explicit  au- 
thorization of  proposed  subparagraph  (D) 
forecloses  any  argument  that  such  costs  and 
losses  are  too  remote  a  result  of  the  offense 
to  be  included  In  an  order  of  restitution. 

Subparagraph  (E)  of  proposed  paragraph  i3> 
recogniies  child  care,  transportation,  and 
other  costs  to  the  victim  from  involvement 
in  the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of  the 
crime  as  resultant  costs  of  the  crime  for 
which  the  offender  may  properly  be  required 
to  make  restitution. 

Finally,  section  226  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  in  the  second-to-last  paragraph 
of  18  U.S.C.  3663(b).  which  currently  provides 
for  restitution  of  funeral  expenses  in  "bodily 
injury"  cases  in  which  death  also  results. 
Subtitle  D— Reform  of  Procedure  and  Evi- 
dentiary  Requirements   in   Sex   Offense   and 

Other  Cases 

Section  231.  Admissibility  of  Evidence  of 
Similar  Crimes  in  Sexual  Assault  and  Child 
Molestation  Cases.  In  cases  where  the  de- 
fendant is  accused  of  committing  an  offense 
of  sexuaJ  assault  or  child  molestation,  courts 
in  the  United  States  have  traditionally  fa- 
vored the  broad  admission  at  trial  of  evi- 
dence of  the  defendant's  prior  commission  of 
similar  crimes.  The  contemporary  edition  of 
Wigmore's  treaties  describes  this  tendency 
as  follows  (lA  Wigmore's  Evidence  sec.  62.2 
(Tillers  rev.  1983)): 

"[T]h9re  is  a  strong  tendency  in  prosecu- 
tions for  sex  offenses  to  admit  evidence  of 
the  accilsed"s  sexual  proclivities.  Do  such  de- 
cisions Bhow  that  the  general  rule  against 
the  use  of  propensity  evidence  against  an  ac- 
cused is  not  honored  in  sex  offense  prosecu- 
tions? We  think  so. 

"'[S]ome  states  and  courts  have  forth- 
rightly  and  expressly  recogniz[ed)  a  ""lustful 
disposition"  or  sexual  proclivity  exception 
to  the  general  rule  barring  the  use  of  char- 
acter evidence  against  an  accused.  .  . 
[JJurisdlctions  that  do  not  expressly  recog- 
nize a  Ihstful  disposition  exception  may  ef- 
fectively recognize  such  an  exception  by  ex- 
pansively  interpreting   in   prosecutions   for 
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sex  offenses  various  well-established  excep- 
tions to  the  character  evidence  rule.  The  ex- 
ception for  common  scheme  or  design  is  fre- 
quently used,  but  other  exceptions  are  also 
used." 

More  succinctly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wy- 
oming observed  in  Elliot  v.  State.  600  P.  2d 
1044,  1047-48  (1979): 

"[I]n  recent  years  a  preponderance  of  the 
courts  have  sustained  the  admissibility  of 
the  testimony  of  third  persons  sis  to  prior  or 
subsequent  similar  crimes,  wrongs  or  acts  in 
cases  involving  sexual  offenses  .  .  .  [I]n  cases 
involving  sexual  assaults,  such  as  incest,  and 
statutory  rape  with  family  members  as  the 
victims,  the  courts  in  recent  years  have  al- 
most uniformly  admitted  such  testimony." 

The  willingness  of  the  courts  to  admit 
similar  crimes  evidence  in  prosecutions  for 
serious  sex  crimes  is  of  great  importance  to 
effective  prosecution  in  this  area,  and  hence 
to  the  public's  security  against  dangerous 
sex  offenders.  In  a  rape  prosecution,  for  ex- 
ample, disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  defend- 
ant has  previously  committed  other  rapes  is 
frequently  critical  to  the  jury's  informed  as- 
sessment of  the  credibility  of  a  claim  by  the 
defense  that  the  victim  consented  and  that 
the  defendant  is  being  falsely  accused. 

The  importance  of  admitting  this  type  of 
evidence  is  still  greater  in  child  molestation 
cases.  Such  cases  regularly  present  the  need 
to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  child  victim-wit- 
nesses whose  credibility  can  readily  be  at- 
tacked in  the  absence  of  substantial  corrobo- 
ration. In  such  cases,  the  public  interest  in 
admitting  all  significant  evidence  that  will 
illumine  the  credibility  of  the  charge  and 
any  denial  by  the  defense  is  truly  compel- 
ling. 

Notwithstanding  the  salutary  tendency  of 
the  courts  to  admit  evidence  of  other  of- 
fenses by  the  defendant  in  such  cases,  the 
current  state  of  the  law  in  this  area  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  approach  of  the  courts  has 
been  characterized  by  considerable  uncer- 
tainty and  inconsistency.  Not  all  courts  have 
recognized  the  area  of  sex  offense  prosecu- 
tions as  one  requiring  special  standards  or 
treatment,  and  those  which  have,  have 
adopted  admission  rules  of  varying  scope  and 
rationale. 

Moreover,  even  where  the  courts  have  tra- 
ditionally favored  admission  of  "similar 
crimes  evidence"  in  sex  offense  prosecutions, 
the  continuation  of  this  approach  has  been 
jeopardized  by  recent  developments.  These 
developments  include  the  widespread  adop- 
tion by  the  states  of  codified  rules  of  evi- 
dence modeled  on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, which  make  no  special  allowance  for 
admitting  similar  crimes  evidence  in  sex  of- 
fense cases. 

Section  231  would  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  to  ensure  an  appropriate  scope  of 
admission  for  evidence  of  similar  crimes  by 
defendants  accused  of  serious  sex  crimes. 
The  section  adds  three  new  Rules  (proposed 
Rules  413.  414,  and  415),  which  state  general 
rules  of  admissibility  for  such  evidence.  The 
proposed  new  rules  would  apply  directly  in 
federal  cases,  and  would  have  broader  signifi- 
cance as  a  potential  model  for  state  reforms. 

Proposed  Rule  413  relates  to  criminal  pros- 
ecutions for  sexual  assault.  Paragraph  (a) 
provides  that  evidence  of  the  defendant's 
commission  of  other  sexual  assaults  is  ad- 
missible in  such  cases.  If  such  evidence  were 
admitted  under  the  Rule,  it  could  be  consid- 
ered for  its  bearing  on  any  matter  to  which 
It  is  relevant.  For  example,  it  could  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  that  the  defendant  has 
the  motivation  or  disposition  to  commit  sex- 
ual assaults,  and  a  lack  of  effective  inhibi- 


tions against  acting  on  such  impulses,  and  as 
evidence  bearing  on  the  probability  or  im- 
probability that  the  defendant  was  falsely 
implicated  in  the  offense  of  which  he  is  pres- 
ently accused. 

Paragraph  fb)  of  proposed  Rule  413  gen- 
erally requires  pretrial  disclosure  of  evi- 
dence to  be  offered  under  the  Rule.  This  is 
designed  to  provide  the  defendant  with  no- 
tice of  the  evidence  that  will  be  offered,  and 
a  fair  opportunity  to  develop  a  response.  The 
Rule  sets  a  normal  minimum  period  of  15 
days  notice,  but  the  court  could  allow  notice 
at  a  later  time  for  good  cause,  such  as  later 
discovery  of  evidence  admissible  under  the 
rule.  In  such  a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
within  the  court's  authority  to  grant  a  con- 
tinuance if  the  defense  needed  additional 
time  for  preparation. 

Paragraph  (c)  makes  clear  that  proposed 
Rule  413  is  not  meant  to  be  the  exclusive  av- 
enue for  introducing  evidence  of  other 
crimes  by  the  defendant  in  sexual  assault 
prosecutions,  and  that  the  admission  and 
consideration  of  such  evidence  under  other 
rules  will  not  be  limited  or  impaired.  For  ex- 
ample, evidence  that  could  be  offered  under 
proposed  Rule  413  will  often  be  independently 
admissible  for  certain  purposes  under  Rule 
404(b)  (evidence  of  matters  other  than  "char- 
acter"). 

Paragraph  (d)  defines  the  term  "offense  of 
sexual  assault."  The  definition  would  apply 
both  in  determining  whether  a  currently 
charged  federal  offense  is  an  offense  of  sex- 
ual assault  for  purposes  of  the  Rule,  and  in 
determining  whether  an  uncharged  offense 
qualifies  as  an  offense  of  sexual  assault  for 
purposes  of  admitting  evidence  of  its  com- 
mission under  the  Rule.  The  definition  cov- 
ers federal  and  State  offenses  involving  con- 
duct proscribed  by  the  chapter  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  relating  to  sexual  abuse  (chapter 
109A  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code)  in  light  of  sub- 
paragraph (1).  and  other  federal  and  state  of- 
fenses that  satisfy  the  general  criteria  set 
out  in  subparagraphs  (2)-(5). 

Rule  414  concerns  criminal  prosecutions  for 
child  molestation.  Its  provisions  are  parallel 
to  those  of  the  sexual  assault  rule  (Rule  413). 
and  should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense, 
except  that  the  relevant  class  of  offenses  is 
child  molestations  rather  than  sexual  as- 
saults. The  definition  of  child  molestation 
offenses  set  out  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  Rule 
differs  from  the  corresponding  definition  of 
sexual  assault  offenses  in  Rule  413  in  that  (1) 
it  provides  that  the  offense  must  be  commit- 
ted in  relation  to  a  child,  defined  as  a  person 
below  the  age  of  fourteen.  (2)  it  includes  the 
child  exploitation  offenses  of  chapter  110  of 
the  criminal  code  within  the  relevant  cat- 
egory, and  (3)  it  does  not  condition  coverage 
of  such  offenses  on  a  lack  of  consent  by  the 
child-victim. 

Rule  415  applies  the  same  rules  to  civil  ac- 
tions in  which  a  claim  for  damages  or  other 
relief  is  predicated  on  the  defendant's  al- 
leged commission  of  an  offense  of  sexual  as- 
sault or  child  molestation.  Evidence  of  the 
defendant's  commission  of  other  offenses  of 
the  same  type  would  be  admissible,  and 
could  be  considered  for  its  bearing  on  any 
matter  to  which  it  is  relevant. 

Background  of  Section  231  in  the  Law  of 
Evidence 

The  common  law  has  traditionally  limited 
the  admission  of  evidence  of  a  defendant's 
commission  of  offenses  other  than  the  par- 
ticular crime  for  which  he  is  on  trial.  This 
limitation,  however,  has  never  been  abso- 
lute. The  Supreme  Court  has  summarized  the 
general  position  of  the  common  law  on  this 
issue  as  follows: 


"Alongside  the  general  principle  that  prior 
offenses  are  inadmissible,  despite  their  rel- 
evance to  guilt  .  .  .  the  common  law  devel- 
oped broad,  vaguely  defined  exceptions — such 
as  proof  of  intent,  identity,  malice,  motive, 
and  plan  —whose  application  is  left  largely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge.  ...  In 
short,  the  common  law.  like  our  decision  in 
[Spencer  v.  Texas],  implicitly  recognized  that 
any  unfairness  resulting  from  admitting 
prior  convictions  was  more  often  than  not 
balanced  by  its  probative  value  and  per- 
mitted the  prosecution  to  introduce  such 
evidence  without  demanding  any  particu- 
larly strong  justification."  (.Marshall  v. 
Lonberger.  459  U.S.  422,  438-«  n.6  (1983)). 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence — which 
went  into  effect  in  1975 — follow  the  general 
pattern  of  traditional  evidence  rules,  in  that 
they  reflect  a  general  presumption  against 
admitting  evidence  of  uncharged  offenses. 
but  recognize  various  exceptions  to  this  prin- 
ciple. One  exception  Is  set  out  in  Rule  609. 
Rule  609  incorporates  a  restricted  version  of 
the  traditional  rule  admitting,  for  purposes 
of  imjjeachment.  evidence  of  a  witness's 
prior  conviction  for  felonies  or  crimes  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  false  statement.  The 
other  major  provision  under  which  evidence 
of  uncharged  offenses  may  be  admitted  is 
Rule  404(b).  That  rule  provides  that  such  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  "character"  of  the  accused,  but 
that  it  may  be  admitted  as  proof  concerning 
any  non-character  issue: 

"(b)  Other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts.  Evi- 
dence of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts  is  not 
admissible  to  prove  the  character  of  a  person 
in  order  to  show  action  in  conformity  there- 
with. It  may.  however,  be  admissible  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  proof  of  motive,  op- 
portunity, intent,  preparation,  plan,  knowl- 
edge, identity,  or  absence  of  mistake  or  acci- 
dent. ' 

Rule  404(b).  however,  makes  no  special  al- 
lowance for  admission  of  evidence  of  other 
"crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts"  in  sex  offense  pros- 
ecutions. There  was  perhaps  little  reason  for 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 
to  focus  on  this  issue,  since  sex  offense  pros- 
ecutions were  not  a  significant  category  of 
federal  criminal  jurisdiction. 

This  omission  has  been  widely  reproduced 
in  codified  state  rules  of  evidence,  whose  for- 
mulation has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Federal  Rules.  The  practical  effect  of  this  de- 
velopment is  that  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
admit  evidence  of  uncharged  offenses  in  pros- 
ecutions for  sexual  assault  arui  child  molesta- 
tions has  been  clouded,  even  in  states  that  have 
traditionally  favored  a  broad  approach  to  ad- 
mission in  this  area. 

The  actual  responses  of  the  courts  to  this 
development  have  varied.  For  example,  in 
State  V.  McKay.  787  P.  2d  479  (Or.  1990).  in 
which  the  defendant  was  accused  of  molest- 
ing his  stepdaughter,  the  court  admitted  evi- 
dence of  prior  acts  of  molestation  against 
the  girl.  The  court  reached  this  result  by 
stipulating  that  evidence  of  a  predisposition 
to  commit  sex  crimes  against  the  victim  of 
the  charged  offense  was  not  evidence  of 
"character"  for  purposes  of  the  state's  ver- 
sion of  Rule  404(b).  although  it  apparently 
would  have  regarded  evidence  of  a  general 
disposition  to  commit  sex  crimes  as  imper- 
missible "character"  evidence. 

In  Elliot  v.  State,  600  P.  2d  1044  (1979).  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming  reached  a  broad- 
er result  supporting  admission,  despite  a 
state  rule  that  was  essentially  the  same  as 
Federal  Rule  404(b).  This  was  also  a  prosecu- 
tion for  child  molestation.  Evidence  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  defendant  had  attempted  to 
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molest  the  older  sister  of  the  victim  of  the 
ctuLTgred  offense  on  a  number  of  previous  oc- 
casions. The  court  reconciled  this  result 
with  Rule  404(b)  by  indicating  that  proof  of 
prior  acts  of  molestation  would  generally  be 
admissible  as  evidence  of  "motive" — one  of 
the  traditional  "exception"  categories  that 
is  explicitly  mentioned  In  Rule  404(b).  Id.  at 
104»-49. 

In  contrast,  in  GeU  v.  State,  538  A.2d  726 
(1968).  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  over- 
turned the  defendant's  conviction  for  raping 
his  n-year-old  daug-hter  because  evidence 
that  he  had  also  molested  her  on  other  occa- 
sions was  admitted.  The  court  stated  that  "a 
lustful  disposition  or  sexual  propensity  ex- 
ception to  [Rule]  404(b)'s  general  prohibi- 
tions ...  is  almost  universally  recognized  in 
cases  involving  proof  of  prior  incestuous  re- 
lations between  the  defendant  and  the  com- 
plaining victim,"  but  that  "courts  which 
have  rejected  this  blanket  exception  have 
noted  that  in  the  absence  of  a  materiality 
nexus  such  propensity  evidence  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  restrictive  language  of 
[Rule]  404(b)."  The  court  went  on  to  hold 
that  the  disputed  evidence  in  the  case  was 
impermissible  evidence  of  character  and 
could  not  be  admitted  under  the  state's  Rule 
404(b). 

The  foregoing  decisions  illustrate  the  in- 
creased jeopardy  that  the  current  formula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  has 
created  for  effective  prosecution  in  sex  of- 
fense cases.  While  the  law  in  this  area  has 
never  been  a  model  of  clarity  and  consist- 
ency, the  widespread  adoption  of  codified 
state  rules  based  on  the  Federal  Rules  has 
aggravated  its  shortcomings.  In  jurisdictions 
that  have  such  codified  rules,  the  courts  are 
no  longer  free  to  recognize  straightforwardly 
the  need  for  rules  of  admission  tailored  to 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  sex  offense 
cases  or  other  distinctive  categories  of 
crimes.  Important  evidence  of  guilt  may  con- 
sequently be  excluded  in  such  cases. 

Where  the  courts  do  admit  such  evidence. 
It  may  require  a  forced  effort  to  work  around 
the  language  and  standard  Interpretation  of 
codified  rules  that  restrict  admission,  or 
may  depend  on  unpredictable  decisions  by 
Individual  trial  judges  to  allow  admission 
under  other  "exception"  categories.  The  es- 
tablishment of  clear,  general  rules  of  admis- 
sion, as  set  out  in  proposed  Rules  413-415. 
would  resolve  these  problems  under  current 
law  in  federal  proceedings,  and  would  pro- 
vide a  model  for  comparable  reforms  in  state 
rules  of  evidence. 

Section  232.  Right  of  the  Victim  to  an  Im- 
pcoUal  Jury.  Section  232  contains  provisions 
to  protect  the  right  of  crime  victims  and  the 
public  to  an  impartial  jury.  Subsection  (a) 
amends  Fed.  F.  Crim.  P.  24(b)  to  equalize  the 
number  of  peremptory  challenges  that  may 
be  exercised  by  the  defense  and  the  prosecu- 
tion in  jury  selection.  Currently,  the  Rule 
gives  the  prosecution  and  defense  3  chal- 
lenges each  in  misdemeanor  cases  and  20 
challenges  each  in  capital  cases,  however,  in 
felony  cases — including  rape  cases  and  other 
felony  cases  involving  violence  against 
women — the  defense  is  given  10  peremptory 
challenges  and  the  prosecution  is  only  given 
6. 

This  means  that  the  selection  process  in 
felony  cases  is  skewed  in  the  direction  of  en- 
abling the  defense  to  select  a  jury  that  is  bi- 
ased in  favor  of  the  defendant  and  against 
the  victim.  Section  232  corrects  this  imbal- 
ance by  equalizing  the  number  of  peremptory 
challenges  provided  to  each  side  in  felony 
cases  at  6.  A  provision  equalizing  the  number 
of  peremptories  for  the  defense  and  prosecu- 


tion has  previously  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  part  of  S.  1970  in  the  101st  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  232  amends  18 
U.S.C.  243  to  prohibit  invidious  discrimina- 
tion by  the  defense  in  using  peremptory 
challenges.  Under  the  decision  in  Batson  v. 
Kentucky,  476  U.S.  79  (1986),  a  prosecutor  is 
barred  from  using  peremptory  challenges  to 
exclude  potential  jurors  on  the  basis  of  race. 
However,  courts  have  not  generally  adopted 
a  like  rule  for  defense  attorneys.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  a  defense  attorney  could 
use  his  peremptories  to  obtain  an  all-white 
jury  in  a  case  in  which  white  racists  were 
charged  with  murdering  blacks,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  the  government  could  do 
about  it. 

Further  concerns  arise  from  the  possibility 
that  the  Batson  Rule  will  be  applied— but 
only  one-sidedly — to  exclusion  of  jurors  on 
the  basis  of  gender.  This  would  mean,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  defense  attorney  could  use  his 
peremptories  to  get  an  all-male  or  nearly 
all-male  jury  in  a  rape  case,  and  the  prosecu- 
tor would  potentially  be  barred  from  using 
his  peremptories  to  strike  male  jurors  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  balanced  jury.  In  gen- 
eral, crime  victims  are  victimized  by  rules 
that  leave  the  defense  free  to  choose  an  un- 
representative jury,  while  barring  the  pros- 
ecutor from  attempting  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance by  striking  jurors  from  the  complemen- 
tary population  group. 

Section  232  resolves  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding that  a  defense  attorney  cannot  exer- 
cisa  peremptories  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
other  grounds  that  would  be  prohibited  to  a 
protecutor,  and  by  giving  the  prosecutor  the 
same  right  to  challenge  such  misconduct  by 
the  defense  that  the  defense  has  in  relation 
to  Che  government. 

Section  233.  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct 
for  Lawyers  in  Federal  Cases.  Section  233 
proposes  new  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct for  lawyers  involved  in  federal  litiga- 
tion. The  proposed  rules  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  preventing  abuse  by  lawyers 
of  ♦ictims  of  crime  and  civil  misconduct,  in- 
cluding rape  victims  and  other  women  vic- 
timized by  criminal  violence,  and  victims  of 
sexual  harassment  and  discrimination. 

Existing  standards  of  professional  conduct 
for  lawyers  are  usually  modeled  on  the 
American  Bar  Association  Model  Rules  of 
Professional  Conduct.  These  existing  rules 
are  highly  tolerant  of  practices  by  lawyers 
that  thwart  the  search  for  truth  and  subject 
victims  and  witnesses  to  gratuitous  humilia- 
tion and  traumatization. 

For  example,  the  current  rules  prohibit  a 
lawyer  from  offering  evidence  that  he  knows 
to  be  false,  but  they  contain  no  correspond- 
ing prohibition  of  attempting  to  discredit 
evidence  that  the  lawyer  knows  to  be  true. 
In  other  words,  the  current  rules  coun- 
tenance deliberate  efforts  by  a  lawyer  to  de- 
cei»e  a  tribunal  by  making  it  appear  that  a 
witness  is  lying  or  mistaken,  when  the  law- 
yer knows  that  the  witness  is  telling  the 
truth. 

The  concerns  raised  by  this  practice  go  be- 
yond its  inconsistency  with  "the  very  nature 
of  a  trial  as  a  search  for  truth."  S'ii  v. 
Whiteside.  475  U.S.  157,  166  (1986).  Victims  of 
rape  and  other  highly  serious  crimes  fre- 
quently report  that  the  traumatic  effect  of 
their  abuse  by  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
connparable  to  the  traumatic  effect  of  the 
crime  committed  against  them.  The  efforts 
of  defense  counsel  to  portray  the  victim  as  a 
liar  and  perjuring  criminal  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  accounts  of  why  this  is  so. 

No  rational  justification  exists  for  permit- 
tin*  such  conduct  by  a  lawyer  if  the  lawyer 


knows  Ihat  the  victim  is  telling  the  truth 
because  his  client  has  admitted  to  him  that 
the  allei-ations  are  true,  and  the  lawyer's  in- 
vestigacion  of  the  case  shows  no  grounds  to 
doubt  tSe  veracity  of  the  client's  admissions. 
In  such  a  case,  the  lawyer's  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  victim  is  calculated  to  thwart  the 
search  ftor  truth. 

The  Rules  proposed  In  this  section  would 
bar  thia  abuse  by  prohibiting  efforts  to  dis- 
credit evidence  that  the  lawyer  knows  to  be 
true,  as  well  as  perpetuating  the  existing 
prohibiclon  of  offering  evidence  that  the  law- 
yer knows  to  be  false.  This  would  establish 
as  a  stundard  of  professional  conduct  the 
principle  that  was  once — but  is  no  longer — 
endorsed  by  the  ABA,  that  a  lawyer  "should 
not  misuse  the  power  of  cross-examination 
or  impeachment  by  employing  it  to  discredit 
or  undermine  a  witness  if  he  knows  the  wit- 
ness is  testifying  truthfully."  ABA  Stand- 
ards, The  Defense  Function  Section  7.6(b) 
(1974);  ABA  Standards,  The  Prosecution 
Function  Section  7(b)  (1974). 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  current  rules  to  curb  unjustified  delay 
and  other  litigation  tactics  that  are  designed 
to  make  litigation  more  burdensome  or  ex- 
pensive. In  rape  cases  and  other  criminal  cases, 
for  eiarnple,  lawyers  can  and  do  make  efforts  to 
slow  dot)n  the  progress  of  litigation  in  the  hope 
that  witnesses  favorable  to  the  other  side  will 
become  unavailable,  that  the  memories  of  such 
witnesses  will  become  less  certain  or  more  sub- 
ject to  impeachment  by  the  time  of  trial,  or  that 
the  victtm  will  be  sufficiently  frustrated  and 
traumatUed  by  repeated  delays  that  the  case 
will  be  dropped. 

These  abuses  are  antithetical  to  the  search 
for  truth.  Their  impact  on  the  lives  of  crime 
victims,  particularly  sex  crime  victims,  are 
an  equally  grave  concern:  "victims  .  .  .  are 
burdened  by  irresolution  and  the  realization 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  relive  their 
victimi»ation  when  the  case  is  finally  tried. 
The  healing  process  cannot  truly  begin  until 
the  case  can  be  put  behind  them.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  for  children  and  victims  of  sexual 
assault  or  any  other  case  involving  vio- 
lence." Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Victims  vf  Crime  75  (1982). 

The  rules  proposed  in  this  section  address 
effectively  the  litigation  abuse  that  flour- 
ishes Under  the  current  standards.  They 
make  it  unequivocally  clear  that  a  lawyer  is 
not  permitted  to  pursue  such  objectives  as 
increasing  the  expense  of  litigation  for  an- 
other party,  bringing  about  the  loss  or  dete- 
rioration of  another  party's  evidence 
through  delay,  or  gaining  some  other  advan- 
tage o^«er  another  party  as  a  result  of  the 
distress  or  hardship  caused  by  prolonged  pro- 
ceedingB. 

A  third  area  of  concern  is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  ABA  Model  Rules  to  permit  and  re- 
quire disclosure  of  information  received  from 
clients  where  such  disclosure  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  serious  crimes.  In 
this  connection,  the  ABA  Model  Rules  only 
qualify  the  requirement  of  attorney-client 
confidentiality  to  the  extent  of  providing 
that  a  lawyer  "may"  reveal  information  "to 
prevent  the  client  from  committing  a  crimi- 
nal act  that  the  lawyer  believes  is  likely  to 
result  in  imminent  death  or  substantial  bod- 
ily harm." 

In  otter  words,  a  lawyer  is  not  permitted 
under  6he  current  ABA  standards  to  make 
disclosures  necessary  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  such  crimes  as  child  molestation, 
arson,  espionage,  blackmail,  or  defrauding  a 
person  of  his  life's  savings,  so  long  as  the 
lawyer  does  not  believe  that  the  offense 
threatens  imminent  death  or  bodily  injury. 
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Moreover,  under  these  standards  a  lawyer  is 
never  required  to  make  such  a  disclosure  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  regard- 
less of  its  seriousness — even  such  crimes  as 
rape  or  murder. 

The  current  position  of  the  ABA  rules  on 
this  issue  is  regressive  in  comparison  with 
the  earlier  ABA  Model  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  which  permitted  disclosure 
of  the  client's  intention  to  commit  any 
crime.  Not  surprisingly,  most  states  have  re- 
jected the  current  ABA  position  and  provide 
substantially  broader  authorizations  or  re- 
quirements for  disclosure  of  client  con- 
fidences to  prevent  crime.  The  rules  pro- 
posed in  this  section  likewise  take  a  broader 
approach,  authorizing  disclosure  to  prevent 
crimes  or  other  unlawful  acts,  and  requiring 
disclosure  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vio- 
lent crimes  and  serious  sex  offenses. 

The  proposed  rules  are  important  both  for 
their  direct  effect  in  federal  litigation,  and 
as  a  model  for  reforms  by  the  states  in  their 
standards  of  attorney  conduct.  These  rules 
are  not  meant  to  be  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  professional  responsibilities  of  law- 
yers. Rather,  they  focus  on  the  areas  where 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  reform.  Government 
attorneys  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  addi- 
tional standards  and  requirements  under  the 
policies  of  their  employing  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate attorneys  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
additional  standards  and  requirements  under 
the  bar  disciplinary  rules  of  the  States  in 
which  they  are  admitted  to  practice.  The 
specific  provisions  of  the  rules  are  as  follows: 

Rule  I 

Rule  1  sets  out  the  general  scope  of  the 
Rules,  which  apply  to  representation  of  cli- 
ents in  the  relation  to  federal  proceedings. 
The  Rules  apply  both  to  government  attor- 
neys and  to  private  attorneys  in  federal 
practice.  Representation  in  litigation  before 
the  federal  courts  and  representation  before 
federal  administrative  agencies  are  both  cov- 
ered. 
Rule  2 

Rule  2  prohibits  various  abusive  practices. 
Paragraph  (a)  generally  prohibits  engaging 
in  any  action  or  course  of  conduct  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  expense  of  litiga- 
tion to  another  person.  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  proceeding  in  a  particular  manner 
will  make  litigation  more  costly  for  an  ad- 
versary cannot  count  as  a  positive  consider- 
ation in  a  lawyer's  decision  whether  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  manner.  Paragraph  (b)  generally 
prohibits  malicious  or  petty  acts  whose  only 
substantal  purpose  is  to  hurt  others  or  make 
life  more  difficult  for  them.  It  is  partially 
comparable  to  ABA  Model  Rule  4.4's  stric- 
tures against  acts  having  no  substantial  pur- 
pose other  than  to  embarrass  or  burden  a 
third  person,  but  it  adds  explicit  strictures 
against  pointlessly  distressing,  harassing, 
and  inconveniencing  others. 

ABA  Model  Rule  3.3(a){4)  prohibits  a  law- 
yer fW)m  offering  evidence  that  he  knows  to 
be  false.  Paragraph  (c)  of  the  proposed  Rule 
goes  beyond  this  standard  by  also  prohibit- 
ing a  lawyer  from  attempting  to  discredit 
evidence  that  the  lawyer  knows  to  be  true. 
This  bars  both  efforts  to  discredit  particular 
assertions  in  adverse  testimony  that  the 
lawyer  knows  to  be  true,  and  efforts  at  gen- 
eral impeachment  of  the  credibility  of  an  ad- 
verse witness  who  the  lawyer  knows  is  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

Standards  of  this  type  have  sometimes 
been  opposed  on  the  view  that  a  lawyer  can- 
not assess  or  pass  judgment  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  matters  affecting  the  Interest  of 
his  client,  and  should  simply  present  the 


best  case  in  favor  of  the  client's  position. 
However,  this  view,  if  valid,  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  the  current  prohibition  of  presenting 
testimony  or  other  evidence  that  the  lawyer 
knows  to  be  false.  This  existing  prohibition 
also  presupposes  that  a  lawyer  may  know 
matters  to  be  true  or  false,  and  may  be  ethi- 
cally constrained  on  the  basis  of  such  knowl- 
edge. 

Realistically,  a  lawyer  often  does  know 
facts  that  implicate  the  standards  of  this 
rule.  The  client  may  admit  facts  adverse  to 
his  interest  to  the  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer's 
investigation  of  the  case  may  show  no 
grounds  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  client's 
admissions.  Or  prior  consultation  with  the 
client  and  the  lawyer's  investigation  may 
foreclose  any  genuine  doubt  that  certain 
damaging  facts  exist,  and  show  that  the  cli- 
ent's contrary  assertions  represent  an  effort 
to  fabricate  a  failed  claim  or  defense.  See. 
e.g..  A'ii  i-.  Whiteside.  475  U.S.  157  (1986V 

In  such  circumstances,  presenting  evidence 
that  denies  these  known  facts,  or  attempting 
to  discredit  evidence  that  confirms  them, 
would  constitute  a  deliberate  effort  to  de- 
ceive the  tribunal.  Conduct  of  this  type  by  a 
lawyer  impedes  the  search  for  truth  without 
furthering  any  legitimate  function  of  advo- 
cacy, and  frequently  involves  gratuitous  def- 
amation and  traumatization  of  truthful  wit- 
nesses, particularly  in  sex  offense  cases. 
Paragraph  (c)  prohibits  such  actions  by  law- 
yers as  unprofessional  conduct. 

The  ABA  has  taken  inconsistent  positions 
at  different  times  concerning  the  propriety 
of  attempting  to  discredit  evidence  that  a 
lawyer  knows  to  be  true.  The  original  ABA 
Standards  Relating  to  the  Defense  Function 
(section  7.6(b))  and  to  the  Prosecution  Func- 
tion (section  5.7(b)),  which  were  adopted  by 
the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  in  1971.  stated 
that  a  lawyer  should  not  misuse  the  power  of 
cross-examiniation  "to  discredit  or  under- 
mine a  witness  if  he  knows  that  the  witness 
is  testifying  truthfully."  However,  the  re- 
vised ABA  Criminal  Justice  Standard,  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1979,  retained 
this  standard  for  prosecutors,  but  declined  to 
state  a  corresponding  standard  for  defense 
lawyers.  Paragraph  (c)  reflect  the  view  that 
justice  is  due  to  victims  and  the  public  as 
well  as  defendants,  and  evenhandedly  pro- 
hibits this  abuse  by  all  lawyers. 

Rules 

Paragraph  (a)  of  Rule  3  states  the  general 
principle  that  a  lawyer  should  seek  to  expe- 
dite the  conduct  and  conclusion  of  litigation. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Rule  3  specifically  pro- 
hibits efforts  to  delay  or  prolong  litigation 
for  illegitimate  purposes.  Subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  preclude  such  efforts  where,  for  exam- 
ple, they  are  motivated  by  the  hope  or  expec- 
tation that  witnesses  helpful  to  an  adverse 
party  will  become  unavailable,  or  that  such 
witnesses"  memories  will  become  less  certain 
or  more  subject  to  impeachment  if 
procedings  are  delayed.  Subparagraph  (3) 
prohibits  efforts  to  secure  other  advantages 
arising  from  the  expense,  frustration,  dis- 
tress, or  other  hardship  that  is  caused  by 
prolonged  or  delayed  proceedings— for  exam- 
ple, trying  to  win  by  depleting  an  adverse 
party's  financial  resources  for  litigation,  or 
attempting  to  wear  down  an  adverse  party  or 
secure  a  favorable  settlement  through  the 
distress  or  hardship  caused  by  prolonged  liti- 
gation. 
Rule  4 

Lawyers  must  normally  maintain  the  con- 
fidentiality of  information  received  from  cli- 
ents. In  some  circumstances,  however,  this 
presumption   must  give  way  to  overriding 


considerations  of  fidelity  to  the  law  or  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others.  Rule  4  identi- 
fies a  number  of  situations  In  which  disclo- 
sure of  such  information  is  permitted  or  re- 
quired. Paragraph  (a)  permits  disclosure  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  violent 
crimes,  crimes  involving  a  substantial  risk 
of  death  or  serious  injury,  and  crimes  of  sex- 
ual assault  or  child  molestation. 

Section  234.  Statutory  Presumption 
against  Child  Custody.  Section  234  provides 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  for 
purposes  of  determining  child  custody,  credi- 
ble evidence  of  physical  abuse  should  create 
a  statutory  presumption  that  it  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  child  to  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  abusive  spouse. 

Section  235.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  for  Pro- 
tective Orders.  Section  235  requires  the 
States  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  valid 
protective  orders  of  other  States. 

Section  236.  Mandatory  HIV-Testing  and 
Penalty  Enhancement  in  Sexual  Abuse.  The 
trauma  of  victims  of  sex  crimes  may  be 
greatly  magnified  by  the  fear  of  contracting 
AIDS  as  a  result  of  the  attack.  Section  1804 
of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  created  a 
funding  incentive  for  the  States  to  require 
HIV  testing  of  sex  offenders  and  disclosure  of 
the  test  results  to  the  victim.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  comparable  requirement  or  author- 
ization for  federal  sex  offense  cases. 

Section  236  remedies  this  omission  by  re- 
quiring HIV  testing  in  federal  cases  involv- 
ing a  risk  of  HIV  transmission.  It  also  re- 
quires enhanced  penalties  for  federal  sex  of- 
fenders who  risk  HIV  infection  of  their  vic- 
tims. 

Section  236  would  add  a  new  section  (pro- 
posed section  2247)  to  the  chapter  of  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  that  defines  the 
federal  crimes  of  sexual  abuse  (chapter  109A). 
Subsection  (a)  of  proposed  section  2247  would 
require  HIV  testing  of  a  person  charged  with 
an  offense  under  chapter  109A,  at  the  time  of 
the  pre-trial  release  determination  for  the 
person,  unless  the  judicial  officer  determines 
that  the  person's  conduct  created  no  risk  of 
transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  victim.  The 
test  would  be  conducted  within  24  hours  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  feaisible,  and  in  any  event 
before  the  person  is  released.  Two  follow-up 
tests  would  also  be  required  (six  and  twelve 
months  following  the  initial  test)  for  persons 
testing  negative.  Under  subsection  (d),  the 
results  of  the  HIV  test  would  be  disclosed  to 
the  person  tested,  to  the  attorney  for  the 
government,  and — most  importantly — the 
victim  or  the  victim's  parent  or  guardian. 

In  some  instances  testing  may  not  be  or- 
dered pursuant  to  proposed  18  U.S.C.  2247(a) 
because  the  information  available  at  the 
time  of  the  pre-trial  release  determination 
indicated  that  the  person's  conduct  created 
no  risk  of  HIV  transmission,  but  in  light  of 
information  developed  at  a  later  time  it  may 
subsequently  appear  to  the  court  that  the 
person's  conduct  may  have  risked  trans- 
mission of  the  virus  to  the  victim.  Sub- 
section (b)  of  proposed  section  2247  accord- 
ingly authorizes  the  court  to  order  testing  at 
a  later  time  if  testing  did  not  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  pre-trial  release  determination. 

Subsection  (c)  of  proposed  section  2247  pro- 
vides that  a  requirement  of  follow-up  HTV 
testing  is  canceled  if  the  person  tests  posi- 
tive— in  which  case  further  testing  would  be 
superfluous — or  if  the  person  is  acquitted  or 
all  charges  under  chapter  109A  are  dismissed. 
Subsection  (e)  of  proposed  section  2247  di- 
rects the  Sentencing  Commission  to  provide 
enhanced  penalties  for  offenders  who  know 
or  have  reason  to  know  that  they  are  HIV- 
positive  and  who  engage  or  attempt  to  en- 
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guge  in  criminal  conduct  that  creates  a  risk 
of  transmission  of  the  virus  to  the  victim. 
This  requirement  reflects  the  higher  degree 
of  moraJ  reprehensibility  and  depravity  in- 
volved In  the  commission  of  a  crime  when  it 
risks  transmission  of  a  lethal  illness  to  the 
victim,  and  the  exceptional  dangerousness  of 
sex  offenders  who  create  such  a  rislt  to  the 
victims  of  their  crimes. 

Section  237.  Payment  of  Cost  of  HTV  Test- 
ing for  Victim.  Section  5C39<c)(7)  of  the  Vic- 
tims' Rights  and  Restitution  Act  of  1990,  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1990,  currently  provides  that  a  federal  gov- 
ernment agency  investigating  a  sexual  as- 
sault shall  pay  the  costs  of  a  physical  exam- 
ination of  the  victim,  if  the  examination  is 
necessary  or  useful  for  Investigative  pur- 
poses. Section  237  in  this  title  extends  this 
provision  to  require  payment  for  a)  up  to  two 
HTV  tests  for  the  victim  in  the  twelve 
months  following  the  sexual  assault,  and  b) 
the  cost  of  a  counseling  session  by  a  medi- 
cally trained  professional  on  the  accuracy  of 
such  tests  and  the  risk  of  transmission  of  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  to  the  vic- 
tim as  a  result  of  the  assault. 

Subtitle  E— National  Task  Force  on  Violence 
against  Women 

This  subtitle  establishes  a  "National  Task 
Force  on  Violence  against  Women."  The  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  task  force  is  to  develop  a 
uniform  federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement strategy  aimed  at  protecting 
women  against  violent  crime,  punishing  per- 
sons who  commit  such  crimes,  and  enhanc- 
ing the  righfj  of  victims. 

The  task  force  shall  consist  of  up  to  10  per- 
sons, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  that  the  task  force  is  fully  constituted. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  Congress  on  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force. 

Subtitle  F— Prevention  of  Sexual  Assault 
This  subtitle  authorizes  $25  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1994  to  es- 
tablish a  grant  program  under  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984  for  rape  prevention  and 
education. 

Grants  under  this  subtitle  may  be  used  to 
support  rape  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams conducted  by  rape  crisis  centers  or 
similar  nongovernmental  nonprofit  entities. 
Including  programs  that  a)  conduct 
eductional  seminars,  b)  operate  hotlines,  c) 
conduct  training  programs  for  professionals. 
d)  prepare  informational  materials,  and  e) 
undertake  other  efforts  to  Increase  aware- 
ness of  the  facts  about,  or  help  prevent,  sex- 
ual assault. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
subtitle,  a  State  must  assure  the  Attorney 
General  that  a)  the  State  will  use  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  grant  money  to  support  edu- 
cation programs  targeted  for  junior  high 
school  and  high  school  students,  and  b)  the 
State  will  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  forensic 
medical  examinations  for  the  victims  of  sex- 
ual assault. 

Subtitle    G— Domestic    Violence;    Funding    for 

Shelters:  Ameruiments  to  the  Family  Violence 

Prevention  and  Services  Act 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  are 
modelled  after  the  provisions  contained  in  S. 
3134,  the  "Domestic  Violence  Prevention  Act 
of  1990,"  which  was  introduced  last  year  by 
Senator  Dan  Coats. 

Section  281.  Short  Title.  Section  261  sets 
forth  the  short  title  of  the  subtitle,  The  "Do- 
mestic Violence  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 


Section  262.  Expansion  of  Purpose.  Section 
262  expands  the  purpose  of  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act  to  in- 
cresiee  public  awareness  about,  and  preven- 
tion of,  domestic  violence. 

Sections  263-264.  Expansion  of  State  Dem- 
onstration Grant  Program.  Section  263  and 
Section  264  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
to  make  grants  for  public  information  cam- 
paigns about  domestic  violence. 

Section  265.  State  Commissions  on  Domes- 
tic Violence.  Section  265  requires  states  to 
provide  assurances,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing Family  Violence  funds,  that  they  will  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Domestic  Violence 
to  examine  a  variety  of  issues  including  the 
use  of  mandatory  arrest  of  accused  offenders, 
the  adoption  of  "no-drop"  prosecution  poli- 
cies, the  consistency  of  sentencing  practices, 
and  the  testifying  by  victims  at  post-convic- 
tion and  release  hearings. 

Section  266.  Indian  Tribes.  Section  266  au- 
thorizes a  minimum  grant  of  11,000,000  for 
Family  Violence  grants  to  Indian  Tribes. 

Section  267.  Funding  Limitations.  Section 
267  eliminates  the  $150,000  cumulative  grant 
limitation  for  states. 

Section  268.  Grants  to  Entities  other  than 
States;  Local  Share.  Section  268  reduces  the 
match  required  for  grants  to  entities  other 
than  States  to  50%. 

Section  269.  Shelter  and  Related  Assist- 
ance; Rural  Areas.  Section  269  provides  a  list 
of  services  that  should  be  provided  by  shel- 
ters and  safe  homes  receiving  assistance 
undar  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  and 
Services  Act.  Section  269  also  provides  that 
not  less  than  20%  of  the  funds  available 
under  Section  303  of  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  must  be  distrib- 
uted to  entities  in  rural  areas. 

Section  270.  Law  Enforcement  Training 
and  Technical  Assistance  Grants.  Section  270 
requires  that  law  enforcement  training 
grants  go  to  those  with  experience  providing 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  on  a  national  or  re- 
gional basis. 

Section  271.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tion*. Section  271  authorizes  an  additional 
$75  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991.  1992. 
and  J993  to  provide  grants  under  the  Family 
Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act. 

Section  272.  Report  on  Recordkeeping.  Sec- 
tion 272  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
complete  a  study  of  problems  associated 
with  recordkeeping  of  criminal  complaints 
involving  domestic  violence.  Report  is  to  be 
completed  within  120  days. 

TITLE  III— EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNmES 

Subtitle  A— Glass  Ceiling  Commission 
Section  301.  Short  Title.  Section  301  sets 
forth   the   short   title   of  the   subtitle,   the 
"Glaes  Ceiling  Act  of  1991". 

Section  302.  Findings  and  Purpose.  Section 
302  sets  forth  the  findings  and  purpose  of  the 
subtitle. 

Section  303.  Establishment  of  Glass  Ceiling 
Commission.  Section  303  establishes  the 
"Glacs  Celling  Commission"  and  authorizes 
the  appointment  of  17  persons,  five  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  three  of 
whom  are  appointed  jointly  by  the  Speaker 
of  tlK  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  is 
appointed  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  whom  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  of  whom  is  appointed 
by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  is  appointed  by  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  two  of  whom  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  jointly 
by   tie  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 


Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two 
of  whom  are  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed Jointly  by  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  one 
of  whom  Is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  is 
also  tha  Chairperson  of  the  Commission. 
This  section  also  specifies  that  in  making 
their  ajpolntments,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  in  connection  with 
their  jointly-made  appointments,  and  the 
President  should  consider  the  background  of 
each  appointee.  Including  individuals  from 
business  and  from  organizations  representing 
women  and  minorities,  as  well  as  individuals 
with  academic  expertise  or  other  recognized 
ability  regarding  employment  and  discrimi- 
nation issues.  Appointment  is  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

This  section  also  specifies  rates  of  pay  for 
members  who  are  not  public  officials,  au- 
thorizes payment  for  travel  costs,  fixes  a 
quorum  for  meetings,  and  requires  that  the 
Commission  hold  a  minimum  of  five  meet- 
ings prior  to  the  completion  of  its  report  and 
once  a  year  thereafter. 

Section  304.  Research  on  Advancement  of 
Women  and  Minorities  to  Executive  Manage- 
ment and  Senior  Decisionmaking  Positions 
in  Business.  Section  304  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
concerning  opportunities  for,  and  artificial 
barriers  to,  the  advancement  of  women  and 
minorities  to  executive  management  and 
senior  decisionmaking  positions  in  business, 
includint  the  preparedness  of  women  and  mi- 
norities to  advance  to  upper-level  decision- 
making positions,  businesses  in  which 
women  and  minorities  are  promoted  to  such 
positions  and  those  in  which  they  do  not  re- 
ceive advancement  opportunities,  practices 
and  policies  which  result  in  a  diverse 
workforoe  and  the  successful  promotion  of 
women  and  minorities  to  senior  management 
positions,  and  other  matters  related  to  the 
glass  ceiling.  This  section  also  requires  that 
the  report  contain  recommendations  relat- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  opportunities  for, 
and  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to, 
the  advancement  of  women  and  minorities  to 
executive  management  and  senior  decision- 
making positions  in  business.  This  section 
further  provides  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission must  be  completed  within  15  months 
after  th»  date  of  enactment  and  identifies  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent.  Finally,  this  section 
provides  that  the  Commission  may  conduct 
such  additional  research  and  study  relating 
to  the  gle.ss  ceiling  as  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers determines  to  be  necessary  upon  the 
completion  and  dissemination  of  its  report. 

Section  305.  Establishment  of  the  National 
Award  for  Diversity  and  Excellence  in  Amer- 
ican Executive  Management.  Section  305  es- 
tablishes the  "National  Award  for  Diversity 
and  Excellence  in  American  Executive  Man- 
agement" to  be  presented  on  an  annual  basis 
by  the  President  or  the  designated  represent- 
ative of  the  President  to  a  business  which 
has  made  substantial  efforts  to  promote  the 
opportunities  and  development  experiences 
of  womec  and  minorities  to  foster  their  ad- 
vancement to  executive  management  and 
senior  decisionmaking  positions  (including 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  such 
advancement)  and  is  deserving  special  rec- 
ognition B.8  a  consequence. 

Section  306.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
Section  306  prescribes  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  conducting  hearings,  tak- 
ing testimony,  entering  into  contracts,  mak- 
ing expenditures,  and  receiving  voluntary 
service,  gifts  and  donations. 

Section  307.  Confidentiality  of  Informa- 
tion. Section  307  requires  that  all  Informa- 
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tlon  acquired  by  the  Commission  in  cairyingr 
out  its  duties  relating  to  the  employment 
practices  and  procedures  of  individual  busi- 
nesses and  regrarding  employees  of  the  busi- 
ness shall  be  kept  confidential  unless  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  particular  busi- 
ness or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  ob- 
tained. Information  concerning-  the  aggre- 
gate employment  practices  and  procedures  of 
a  class  or  group  of  businesses  or  the  employ- 
ees of  such  businesses  is  not  subject  to  this 
confidentiality  restriction. 

Section  306.  Staff  and  Consultants.  Section 
308  authorizes  the  Commission  to  appoint 
staff  and  employ  experts  and  consultants  and 
sets  out  rates  of  pay  for  such  individuals. 
This  section  also  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  obtain  materials,  personnel,  or  other  sup- 
port from  Federal  agencies. 

Section  309.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. Section  309  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  subtitle  which  sums 
are  to  remain  available  until  spent,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

Section  310.  Termination.  Section  310  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  and  the  authority 
to  make  the  award  will  terminate  four  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Subtitle  B — Ovportunities  in  Apprenticeship 

Section  321.  Short  Title.  Section  321  sets 
forth  the  short  title  of  the  subtitle,  the  "Op- 
portunities in  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1991". 

Section  322.  Findings  and  Purpose.  Section 
322  sets  forth  the  findings  and  purpose  of  the 
subtitle. 

Section  323.  Outreach  and  Education  Pro- 
gram. Section  323  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  an  outreach  and  edu- 
cation program  designed  to  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  women  and  minorities  in  ap- 
prenticeship programs  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Such  outreach  and 
education  program  shall  include  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  Information  on 
apprenticeship  programs,  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance,  and  the  establishment 
and  promotion  of  model  preapprenticeship 
and  apprenticeship  programs  directed  at 
women  and  minorities.  The  Secretary's  pro- 
gram shall  include  assistance  to  such  groups 
and  entitles  as  educational  institutions,  em- 
ployers, employer  associations,  unions,  state 
apprenticeship  councils,  sponsors  of  appren- 
ticeship programs,  and  organizations  rei>- 
resenting  and  assisting  women  and  minori- 
ties. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  award  grants  from 
appropriated  funds  to  the  foregoing  groups 
and  entitles  as  part  of  the  education  and  out- 
reach program.  Such  grants  shall  be  based  on 
an  application  for  assistance  pursuant  to 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary,  with  the 
grant  amount  equaling  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  outreach  activities  under- 
taken by  the  recipient. 

Section  324.  Preapprenticeship  Training 
Grant  Program.  Section  324  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  sponsors  of  registered  apprentice- 
ship programs  in  connection  with  the  provi- 
sion of  preapprenticeship  training  and  relat- 
ed support  services  to  women  and  minorities. 
Sponsors  of  eligible  preapprenticeship  train- 
ing programs  must  indicate  that  positions 
are  available  in  the  apprenticeship  program 
for  which  the  preapprenticeship  training  is 
provided  and  use  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
place  eligible  participants  in  the  apprentice- 
ship program  following  completion  of  such 
preparatory  training.  Such  grants  shall  be 
based  on  an  application  for  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  sttuidards  set  by  the  Secretary,  with 


the  grant  amount  equaling  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  preapprenticeship  and  sup- 
portive service  activities  undertaken  by  the 
recipient. 

Section  325.  Study  of  Participation  of 
Women  and  Minorities  in  Apprenticeship. 
Section  326  requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  relating  to  the 
participation  of  women  and  minorities  in 
registered  apprenticeship  programs,  includ- 
ing barriers  to  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams, recruitment,  retention  in  such  pro- 
grams, preapprenticeship  training,  employ- 
ment success  following  completion  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship program,  model  apprenticeship 
programs,  and  other  relevant  issues  affecting 
the  participation  of  women  and  minorities  in 
registered  apprenticeship  programs.  This 
section  also  requires  that  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  be  completed  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  identifies  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  sent. 

Section  326.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. Section  326  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  S8  million  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
education  and  outreach  grants  pursuant  to 
section  323(e)  and  $2  million  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  connec- 
tion with  its  outreach  and  education  pro- 
gram and  the  completion  of  the  study.  This 
section  further  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
preapprenticeship  grants  pursuant  to  section 
324.  Finally,  this  section  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  reserve  not  more  than  five 
percent  of  such  appropriated  funds  to  carry 
out  the  enforcment  of  nondiscrimination  and 
affirmative  action  requirements  relating  to 
registered  apprenticeship  programs,  includ- 
ing the  training  of  Department  of  Labor  per- 
sonnel for  such  enforcement  purposes. 
Subtitle  C— Opportunities  for  Alternative  Work 
Arrangements 

This  subtitle  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement has  made  commendable  efforts  to 
develop  alternative  work  arrangements 
through  flexible  scheduling  and  job  sharing 
programs  and  that  such  efforts  should  be 
continued.  Alternative  work  arrangements 
assist  federal  workers  in  meeting  family  re- 
sponsibilities, and  through  OPM's  efforts, 
such  programs  serve  as  a  model  for  state  and 
local  governments  and  private  sector  em- 
ployers and  their  respective  employees. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  and 
several  of  my  coUeagrues  to  introduce 
the  Women's  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of 
1991. 

For  too  many  years,  we  as  a  society 
have  failed  to  confront  and  adequately 
eliminate  the  problems  and  fears  that 
women  are  subjected  to  in  the  work- 
place, in  their  communities  and,  sadly, 
in  their  own  homes. 

Many  statistics  will  be  cited  here  on 
the  floor  today  and  throughout  what  I 
anticipate  will  be  a  lively,  substantive 
debate  to  describe  the  instauice  of  dis- 
crimination and  abuse.  In  this  regard,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
comment  on  three  specific  provisions 
in  our  legislation  where  progress  must 
be  made. 

First,  I  am  especially  pleased  our  bill 
would  impose  stiffer  penalties  for  drug 
dealers  convicted  of  plying  their  trade 
on  pregnant  women.  Let's  be  clear:  The 
victims  of  this  crime  axe  not  just  the 


addicted  mothers,  but  their  unborn 
children  who  will  enter  this  world  with 
two  strikes  against  him. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Senate  Select  Committee  on  Sub- 
stance Abuse,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
conducting  numerous  hearings 
throughout  the  State  on  the  effects  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  on  the  fetus  and 
children.  As  nmny  members  already 
know,  the  degree  of  pain  and  suffering 
a  substance-exposed  child  must  endure 
throughout  their  lifetime  is  criminal. 

I  ask  each  of  you.  How  can  we  live 
with  the  shocking  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 375,000  babies  are  bom  each 
year  already  addicted  to  drugs.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  this  number  stands  at 
about  30,000  addicted  newborns  who 
will  face  a  life  of  turmoil.  These  statis- 
tics don't  include  those  babies  who  die 
a  few  hours  or  a  few  short  days  after 
birth,  the  innocent  victims  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  trafficking.  Very  sim- 
ply, it  is  child  abuse  through  the  um- 
bilical cord. 

This  legislation  will  not  resolve  all 
sides  of  the  drug  baby  issue.  It  will, 
however,  send  a  strong  and  unequivocal 
message  to  drug  dealers:  If  you  are  con- 
victed of  dealing  drugs  to  a  pregnant 
worman,  you  will  face  up  to  30  years  in 
prison  for  a  first  offense.  The  second 
time  around  your  debt  to  society  will 
increase  up  to  45  years  in  prison. 

Second,  keeping  a  woman  safe  must 
begin  within  her  own  home.  In  that  re- 
gard, this  legislation  addresses  the 
issue  of  domestic  violence.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  recently  there  has 
been  a  growing  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  want  to  recognize  the  efforts 
Senator  BiDEN  and  other  Members  in 
the  last  Congress  made  to  bring  about 
reforms  in  this  area.  It  does  not  take 
much  to  see  that  action  is  needed: 

Every  18  seconds,  a  woman  is  beaten. 

Three  to  four  million  women  are  bat- 
tered each  year. 

Each  day,  three  women  in  our  Nation 
will  die,  victims  of  domestic  abuse. 

Looking  at  these  numbers,  I  have  to 
ask  myself  how  many  cases  go  unre- 
ported? Is  this  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg? Obviously,  one  of  our  goals  must 
continue  to  be  the  focus  on  conamunlty 
awareness,  which  can  lead  to  better 
prevention.  Women  must  have  the  as- 
surance that  we  do  not  condone 
intrafamilial  abuse,  and  that  we  will  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  them 
and  their  children.  We  must  provide 
them  with  the  tools  to  escape  a  life- 
threatening,  violent  environment. 
Failure  to  do  so  only  adds  to  the  pain 
and  increases  the  likelihood  that  other 
members  of  the  family,  namely  chil- 
dren, will  become  emotional  if  not 
physical  victims  of  abuse. 

This  measure  takes  a  multifaceted 
approach  to  the  problem.  It  focuses  on 
increasing  victim  services  by  coordi- 
nating local  efforts.  It  recognizes  the 
need  for  outreach,  education,  and  pre- 
vention. And  it  places  a  special  empha- 
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sis  on  protecting  our  children  by  urg- 
ing the  courts  to  consider  domestic  vi- 
olence as  evidence  of  child 
endangerment  in  custody  decisions. 

A  third  point  I  want  to  raise  on  the 
noor  today  surrounds  a  rape  victim's 
right  to  know  whether  or  not  her  as- 
sailant is  infected  with  the  HTV  virus. 
The  reasoning  is  simple:  Every  6  min- 
utes, a  woman  is  raped.  Currently,  cri- 
sis centers  in  California  are  dealing 
with  between  20.000  and  30.000  victims 
of  sexual  assault  each  year,  and  I'm 
sure  many  more  victims  are  terrified 
and  consequently  do  not  report  such 
attacks.  With  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
HIV  virus,  it's  clear  that  rape  victims. 
their  partners  and  children  are  at  high- 
er risk  of  contracting  AIDS. 

Our  bill  would  mandate  HIV  testing 
of  sex  offenders  and  the  disclosure  of 
the  test  results  to  the  victims. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation is  clear:  it  seeks  to  protect 
women  from  the  abuses  of  society, 
whether  they  occur  in  the  home,  the 
workplace,  or  in  our  communities.  I 
have  only  touched  on  three  aspects  of 
this  omnibus  measure,  but  I  know 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  at  a  later 
date  to  discuss  each  provision  of  the 
bill  in  greater  detail. 

Needless  to  say.  this  body  must  con- 
tinue in  its  resolve  to  protect  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  this  bill  takes  a  major 
step  in  that  direction.  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  these  issues  are  on  the 
front  burner  for  people  in  California,  so 
I  do  hope  we  can  join  together  in  true 
bipartisan  spirit  to  implement  criti- 
cally needed  reforms  in  this  Congress. 
The  women  and  children  of  this  Nation 
deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  projwsed  Women's  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  of  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  is  sponsored  by  the  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  Senate,  addresses 
many  of  the  key  issues  which  face 
women  including  domestic  and  street 
violence,  sexual  harassment  in  the 
workplace,  and  equal  job  opportunities. 

This  important  and  comprehensive 
legislation  would,  among  other  things: 

Provide  additional  monetary  rem- 
edies for  persons  alleging  harassment; 

Require  colleges  to  disclose  sex  crime 
statistics  to  police  and  parents; 

Authorize  capital  punishment  for 
murders  committed  during  a  sex  crime; 

Increase  penalties  for  those  who  sell 
drugs  to  pregnant  women; 

Establish  a  task  force  on  violence 
against  women; 

Authorize  the  victim  of  Feder.-.l  sex 
ofTenses  to  seek  restitution  for  medical 
expenses  associated  with  related  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases; 

Require  AIDS  testing  of  any  person 
charged  with  Federal  sex  offenses;  and 

Establish  a  commission  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  opportunities  for  and  the 
barriers  to  employment  advancement 
for  women. 


This  bill  should  go  a  long  way  in  ad- 
dressing the  important  and  valid  con- 
cerns of  many  women.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  takes  prompt  action 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  Women's  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1991.  Equality  is  one  of 
the  bedrocks  upon  which  our  Nation 
stands.  Yet.  for  all  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  past  to  ensure  equal 
opportunity,  and  Mr.  President  we 
have  done  much;  we  must  do  more.  We 
must  make  sure  that,  in  principle  and 
practice,  women  are  afforded  the  same 
opportunities  and  protections  that  are 
offered  to  men.  The  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  is  an  important  step  in 
that  direction. 

First,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
this  legislation  addresses  the  safety  of 
women  on  our  streets.  We  must  deter 
criminals  from  committing  the  violent 
and  heinous  crimes  which  affect  the 
lives  of  so  many  women.  Certainly,  any 
solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
multifacetted.  Nonetheless,  the  result 
is  the  same.  Those  individuals  in  our 
conjmunities  who  prey  on  women  and 
count  on  society's  passive  reaction  to 
their  vile  behavior  are  on  notice  that 
we  Will  no  longer  tolerate  such  action. 
This  legislation  will  establish  tough 
penalties  to  serve  as  a  deterrent. 
Criminals  must  know  that  if  they  com- 
mit atrocities  against  women,  then 
they  will  face  harsh  penalties  rightly 
imposed  by  a  society  seeking  justice. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  for  far 
too  long  we  have  put  the  rights  of  the 
perpetrators  of  these  sick  crimes  ahead 
of  those  of  the  victims.  This  bill  seeks 
to  remedy  this  unjust  situation.  There 
is  no  reasonable  rationale  for  main- 
taining the  status  quo  in  this  area.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
will  work  to  correct  this  inequity. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  specifically 
addresses  domestic  and  street  crime 
perpetrated  against  women.  First,  the 
bill  requires  colleges  and  universities 
to  disclose  crimes  involving  sexual 
contact,  sexual  assault,  and  rape.  Sec- 
ond, it  increases  the  penalties  for  mur- 
ders in  connection  with  sexual  assaults 
and  child  molestations  by  authorizing 
the  death  penalty  for  those  convicted 
of  these  crimes.  Third,  it  increases  pen- 
alties for  repeat  sex  offenders  by  pro- 
viding that  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fenses be  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  up  to  fvice  that  pres- 
ently authorized  by  law. 

Additionally,  title  II  establishes  a 
Federal  cause  of  action  against  a  pro- 
ducer, distributor,  exhibitor,  or  seller 
of  sexually  explicit  material  by  a  vic- 
tim of  a  rape,  sexual  assault,  or  sexual 
crime.  In  this  way,  pornography  vic- 
time  can  receive  restitution  from  the 
criminal  who  has  abused  them.  The  bill 
also  amends  the  Federal  restitution 
statute  to  allow  victims  of  Federal  sex 


offenses  to  seek  restitution  for  medical 
expenses  related  to  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases,  child  care,  and  other  costs 
related  to  the  prosecution  of  the  crime. 
It  also  facilitates  the  prosecution  of 
these  crimes  by  ensuring  that  evidence 
about  prior  sexual  offenses  is  admissi- 
ble in  oourt.  It  further  seeks  to  facili- 
tate prosecution  by  proposing  new 
standands  for  professional  conduct  by 
lawyers  which  prohibit  trial  tactics  in- 
tended to  embarrass,  harass,  or  humili- 
ate a  victim  of  a  sex  crime. 

Furthermore,  this  act  would  further 
protect  victims  of  sexual  assault  by  re- 
quiring the  testing  of  any  person 
charged  with  a  Federal  sex  offense  for 
the  HIV  virus.  While  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
those  who  may  be  infected  with  the 
virus,  the  victim  of  sexual  assault 
must  be  given  the  right  to  know  if  he 
or  she  is  at  risk  of  contracting  the  dis- 
ease. When  a  sexual  assault  occurs, 
combined  with  the  spread  of  the  HIV 
virus  in  our  communities  against  their 
will,  victims  can  be  placed  in  a  life 
threatening  situation,  one  that  not 
only  affects  the  victim,  but  where  the 
repercussions  may  echo  through  all  of 
society. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  10-member 
national  task  force  which  addresses  vi- 
olence against  women  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General.  It  also 
authorizes  $60  million  under  the  Fam- 
ily Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993,  and  1994. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $35  million  over 
the  current  authorization. 

The  t)ill  also  provides  a  $25  million 
authorization  to  be  used  for  programs 
dealing  with  rape  prevention  and  edu- 
cation. Recognizing  the  increase  in  as- 
saults commonly  referred  to  as  date 
rapes,  these  programs  would  address 
the  issues  affecting  victims  who  are  as- 
saulted by  unknown  as  well  as  known 
assailants. 

In  addition  to  addressing  violence 
against  women,  this  legislation  also 
promotes  employment  opportunities 
for  women.  Mr.  President,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  women 
earn  only  68  percent  of  what  men  earn. 
This  figrure  points  to  something  pa- 
tently wrong  in  our  society,  and  I  can 
find  no  justification  for  this  disparity. 
The  st4tistics  substantiate  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  in  many  sectors  of  our 
society  women  are  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens.  We  only  need  to  look  as 
far  as  this  esteemed  institution  to  see 
the  results  of  such  inequity.  Women 
are  51  percent  of  our  population,  yet 
only  2  percent  of  the  Senate.  There  is 
no  viable  reason  for  this  disparity. 

Mr.  President,  much  remains  which 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area,  and  this 
bill  is  an  important  step  toward  aug- 
menting the  body  of  labor  and  civil 
rights  laws  that  govern  gender  dis- 
crimination and  employment.  First,  it 
establishes  a  Glass  Ceiling  Conmiission 
charged    with    proposing    jrolicies    for 
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businesses  which  would  promote  oppor- 
tunities for  the  advancement  of  women 
and  minorities,  and  ultimately  elimi- 
nate artlficlaJ  barriers  to  their  ad- 
vancement. Second,  it  establishes  the 
"National  Award  for  Diversity  and  Ex- 
cellence In  American  Executive  Man- 
agement" to  be  given  by  the  President 
annually  to  a  business  which  success- 
fully breaks  down  these  barriers. 

Third,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  an  outreach  and 
education  program  directed  at  provid- 
ing women  and  minorities  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  registered  appren- 
ticeship programs.  Related  to  this  ef- 
fort, it  authorized  S2  million  for  the 
program  and  a  study  of  women  and  mi- 
norities' participation  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  seeks  to  pro- 
vide preapprenticeship  training  to 
women  and  minorities,  and  authorizes 
S8  million  for  grants  to  groups  involved 
in  outreach  and  education  programs, 
and  $15  million  for  grants  to  registered 
apprenticeship  programs. 

Another  aspect  to  the  bill  addresses 
equal  opportunity  interests  for  women 
already  in  the  workplace.  It  establishes 
a  court-ordered  remedy  under  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  sexual  har- 
assment. Currently,  the  only  remedies 
available  to  a  victim  of  sexual  harass- 
ment are  back-pay,  declaratory,  and 
injunctive  relief.  This  bill  provides  an 
additional  remedy  of  up  to  $100,000  for 
the  first  act  of  sexual  harassment,  and 
$150,000  for  each  subsequent  act.  Fur- 
ther, it  allows  persons  alleging  sexual 
harassment  to  seek  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary injunctive  relief  and  directs 
the  courts  to  expedite  these  cases.  Fi- 
nally, it  directs  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  establish 
technical  assistance  programs  for 
small  employers  to  more  effectively 
Implement  laws  addressing  sexual  har- 
assment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended  for  the 
phrase  "all  men  are  created  equal"  to 
include  women.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  rules  of  our  society  accurately  re- 
flect that  concept.  K  our  Nation  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  torchbearer  of  free- 
dom and  equality  In  the  world,  we 
must  be  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  and  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  This  bill  seeks  to  do  just 
that,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  today  in  offering  the 
Women's  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of 
1991. 

I  commend  Senator  DOLE  for  bring- 
ing forward  legislation  to  advance  op- 
portunities and  bring  redress  for 
women  in  the  work  force,  at  home,  and 
at  school  and  to  promote  action 
against  domestic  street  crime  and  vio- 
lence against  women.  The  statutory 
changes  embodied  in  the  bill  represent 
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an  effort  to  move  forward  construc- 
tively beyond  simple  rhetorical  charac- 
terizations to  effect  positive  change. 

Specifically  title  I  of  the  legislation 
advances  Federal  civil  rights  remedies. 
It  overturns  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  Patterson  and  Lorance  and  en- 
hances the  remedies  for  sexual  harass- 
ment in  the  workplace  under  title  VII. 
By  advancing  the  civil  right  against  in- 
vidious discrimination  in  the  work- 
place women  should  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  come  forward  without  fear  of 
personal  reprisal  for  refusing  to  toler- 
ate insufferable  conditions  in  their 
place  of  emplojmient.  Title  in  of  the 
bill  seeks  to  open  up  employment  op- 
portunities for  women.  Following 
through  on  an  initiative  of  former 
Labor  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole,  the 
legislation  establishes  a  glass  ceiling 
commission  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
advance  and  promotion  of  women  and 
minorities  to  senior  management  and 
decisionmaking  positions  and  estab- 
lishes an  annual  national  award  for  ex- 
cellence in  the  advance  of  women  and 
minorities  in  business  to  bring  recogni- 
tion to  businesses  which  bring  a  pro- 
gressive approach  to  their  employment 
practices.  Under  title  in  the  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  address  the  lack  of  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  minorities  in 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  and  Certifies  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Programs  which  provide 
access  to  the  higher  paying  skilled  jobs 
in  the  manufacturing  and  construction 
industries.  The  final  component  of  title 
III  of  the  legislation  gives  recognition 
to  alternative  work  arrangements  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  urges  the  continuation  of 
these  efforts. 

Title  II  of  the  legislation  contains 
several  components  which  address  do- 
mestic and  street  crime  violence 
against  women  and  promotes  safety  on 
college  and  university  campuses.  The 
bill  expands  on  the  law  enacted  in  the 
101st  Congress  which  required  schools 
to  establish  and  disclose  campus  secu- 
rity policies  and  inform  students  and 
employees  of  campus  crime  statistics. 
It  would  require  schools  to  disclose  and 
specify  crimes  involving  sexual  con- 
tact, sexual  assault,  and  rape  and 
would  require  colleges  and  universities 
to  disclose  any  such  information  to 
local  and  State  police  authorities.  Mr. 
President,  a  national  magazine  re- 
cently highlighted  the  dramatic  prob- 
lem of  sexual  abuse  on  our  college  cam- 
puses and  the  lack  of  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  such  serious  crimes.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Women's  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act  would  help  reverse  this  atti- 
tude and  create  an  enviroiunent  where 
women  on  our  campuses  could  be  se- 
cure and  where  any  personal  violence  is 
dealt  with  swiftly  and  surely.  Title  II 
contains  several  other  measures  in  the 
area  of  criminal  conduct  against 
women  and  children.  It  Includes  provi- 


sions to  provide  for  stronger  penalties 
for  Federal  sex  offenses,  enhanced  pen- 
alties for  drug  distribution  to  pregnant 
women,  enhanced  restitution  for  vic- 
tims of  sex  crimes,  reform  of  Federal 
civil  and  criminal  procedure  in  sex  of- 
fense cases,  promotes  the  right  of  vic- 
tims to  an  impartial  jury,  establishes  a 
Federal  task  force  on  domestic  and 
street  crime  violence  against  women 
and  expands  funding  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  and 
Services  Act. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
Senator  Dole  for  this  initiative  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  act  promptly  on 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  DOLE  for  his  leadership 
on  this  important  issue.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  an  original  consponsor  of  the 
Women's  Equal  Opportunity  Act — a  bill 
which  makes  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
the  problems  of  discrimination  against 
women. 

In  the  workplace,  it  protects  women 
from  harassment  and  addresses  issues 
of  equal  opportunity  for  advancement. 
By  the  year  2000,  women  will  make  up 
47  percent  of  the  work  force.  We  need 
to  make  sure  that  employment  prac- 
tices provide  the  flexibility  needed  to 
ensure  their  advancement.  This  bill  es- 
tablishes a  "Glass  Ceiling  Commis- 
sion" to  explore  ways  to  break  the  ar- 
tificial barrier  which  keeps  women  and 
minorities  from  advancing  to  upper 
level  management  positions.  One  area 
which  I  think  deserves  special  atten- 
tion is  the  advancement  of  single 
mothers  in  the  work  force.  Often  times 
our  businesses  are  biased  toward  the 
advancement  of  those  who  can  work  60- 
to  80-hour  weeks.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Commission  can  explore  ways  for 
business  to  advance  capable  women — 
single  mothers  in  particular — whether 
or  not  they  fill  the  traditional,  hard- 
working executive  stereotyj*. 

On  our  campuses  and  in  our  streets, 
this  legislation  brings  the  force  of  the 
law  down  harder  on  those  who  commit 
acts  of  violence  against  women  and 
children.  In  recent  years  we  have 
passed  laws  to  crack  down  on  the  drug 
dealers  who  wreak  havoc  on  our 
streets,  I  believe  that  the  perpetrators 
of  violent  crimes  against  women  and 
children  deserve  a  treatment  just  as  se- 
vere. This  bill  does  just  that  by  author- 
izing the  death  penalty  for  murders 
connected  to  sex  crimes  which  occur 
under  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  It  also 
doubles  the  penalties  for  repeat  sex  of- 
fenders and  for  drug  dealers  who  sell 
drugs  to  pregnant  women.  In  addition, 
the  bill  changes  the  way  in  which  the 
courts  prosecute  crimes  of  sexual  as- 
sault and  child  molestation  and  estab- 
lishes a  "National  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lence Against  Women"  to  help  develop 
national  uniformity  in  the  laws  that 
protect  women  from  violent  crimes. 

We  have  all  heard  a  lot  lately  fl-om 
our  college  campuses  regarding  safety 
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problems.  For  too  long,  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  secretive  about 
crimes  involving  sexual  contact,  sexual 
assault,  and  rape.  This  bill  requires 
them  to  come  forward  and  disclose  in- 
formation about  these  crimes.  This 
practice  is  not  to  incite  fear,  but  rath- 
er to  increase  awareness  and  safety  on 
our  campuses. 

Finally,  I  am  sure  many  people  also 
remember  the  chilling  interview  be- 
tween Dr.  James  Dobson  and  Ted 
Bundy  before  he  was  executed.  In  that 
interview,  Bundy  talks  about  the  influ- 
ence pornographic  material  had  on  his 
mindset  which  ultimately  led  him  to 
commit  those  heinous  crimes.  This  leg- 
islation holds  the  producers,  distribu- 
tors, exhibitors,  and  sellers  of  porno- 
graphic material  accountable  for  their 
actions.  It  gives  the  victims  of  pornog- 
raphy-inspired crimes — who  are  most 
often  women — redress  against  them  in 
the  civil  justice  system.  The  provision 
is  narrowly  defined  in  order  to  protect 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  those 
who  choose  to  produce  and  distribute 
pornography,  yet  it  recognizes,  for  the 
first  time,  the  rights  of  the  victim. 

I  have  not  summarized  the  entire 
bill,  but  rather  I  have  highlighted  pro- 
visions which  I  find  particularly  note- 
worthy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
seriously  at  this  legislation  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  today  to 
legislation  that  will  secure  the  right  of 
women  to  be  free  of  sexual  harassment 
and  violence  and  better  able  to  achieve 
meaningful  advancement  on  the  job. 
The  bill  that  Senator  Dole  and  1  are 
introducing  today,  the  Women's  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  of  1991,  attacks  prob- 
lems that  currently  diminish  our  soci- 
ety. Once  enacted,  this  bill  will  develop 
a  level  playing  field  for  women  in  the 
workplace,  and  a  safe  environment  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  home. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  estab- 
lishes provisions  for  the  receipt  of 
monetary  damages  of  up  to  $150,000  for 
acts  of  sexual  harassment  in  violation 
of  civil  rights  law.  This  takes  the  place 
of  the  current  remedy  which  only  al- 
lows backpay  and  declaratory  and  in- 
junctive relief.  In  addition,  victims 
would  be  able  to  seek  injunctive  relief 
at  a  pace  quicker  than  is  currently 
available.  By  legislating  the  remedies 
under  this  section,  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  Patterson  versus  McLean 
and  Lorance  versus  AT&T  would  be  vi- 
tiated. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  ad- 
dresses the  increasing  tragedy  of  street 
crime  and  violence  against  women. 
Presently,  we  are  not  doing  enough  to 
stop  these  heinous  acts.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, penalties  for  sex  crimes  will  be 
increased.  For  repeat  offenders  and 
those  who  distribute  drugs  to  pregnant 
women,  current  penalties  will  be  dou- 
bled. For  anyone  convicted  of  murder 
while  in  connection  with  a  sexual  as- 


sault or  child  molestation,  the  death 
penalty  will  be  authorized.  Also,  this 
bill  incorporates  the  provisions  of  the 
Pornography  Victims  Compensation 
Act.  This  allows  for  a  Federal  cause  of 
action  against  producers  and  distribu- 
tors of  pornography  if  connected  with  a 
sex  crime.  In  addition,  HIV  testing  will 
be  required  of  anyone  charged  with  a 
Federal  sex  offense  before  pretrial  re- 
lease. It  also  enhances  penalties  for 
knowingly  transmitting  HIV.  This  sec- 
tion also  establishes  a  "National  Task 
Force  on  Violence  Against  Women"  to 
determine  ways  to  decrease  such  vio- 
lence. 

The  third  section  of  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  17-member  Glass  Ceiling  Com- 
mission. The  duty  of  this  Commission 
will  be  to  conduct  a  study  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  within  15  months 
on  why  this  ceiling  exists  and  what 
remedies  would  best  remove  these  bar- 
riers. Incentive  programs  would  also  be 
established  to  recognize  businesses 
that  have  made  substantial  efforts  to 
remove  the  glass  ceiling.  Also,  grant 
funds  would  be  made  available  to 
women  and  minorities  for  apprentice- 
ship training  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  fostering  equality  in  the 
workplace  and  safeguarding  aganst  vio- 
lence. The  provisions  in  this  legislation 
are  sorely  needed  in  our  modern  soci- 
ety and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill.  I  commend  Senator  DOLE 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  quickly 
enacted. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Women's  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1991.  This  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  covers  three  main 
issues  which  are  of  concern  to  all 
women  in  our  society.  The  three  issues 
are:  Federal  civil  rights,  employment 
opportunities,  and  domestic  and  street 
violence  against  women. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  Federal 
civil  rights,  title  VII  currently  pro- 
hibits intentional  discrimination  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
but  it  does  not  provide  adequate  rem- 
edies for  certain  unlawful  practices, 
such  as  sexual  harassment  in  the  work- 
place. This  is  a  problem  in  our  society 
and  additional  remedies  for  this  situa- 
tion are  warranted. 

Promoting  opportunities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  and  minorities  in 
the  business  world  is  a  goal  that  we 
should  be  striving  to  achieve.  I  have 
hosted  a  number  of  forums  called  Vir- 
ginia Woman  '90s  in  my  State.  The  fo- 
rums are  comprised  of  workshops  lead 
by  numerous  professionals  who  provide 
information  and  guidance  to  women 
entering  or  assuming  positions  in  the 
business  community. 

One  issue  which  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  is  the  increase  In  do- 
mestic and  street  violence  against 
women.  The  facts  are  sobering  indeed: 
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Every  fifth  women  in  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room  is  there  because  of  batter- 
ing, and  30  percent  of  female  homicide 
victims  die  at  the  hands  of  their  hus- 
bands or  boyfriends.  Physical  abuse  at 
home  Is  the  most  common  cause  of 
women's  injuries:  It  occurs  more  often 
than  auto  accidents,  muggings,  and 
rapes  oombined.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General,  battering  is  the  sin- 
gle largest  cause  of  injury  to  women  in 
the  United  States. 

Last  September,  the  attorney  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  cre- 
ated an  attorney  general's  task  force 
on  domestic  violence  to  investigate 
and  ad<Jress  these  issues. 

Because  domestic  violence  is  a 
multifaceted  problem  that  demands  a 
multifaceted  response,  the  attorney 
general's  task  force  on  domestic  vio- 
lence Includes  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, prosecutors,  judges,  probation  of- 
ficers, persons  providing  services  to 
victims  of  domestic  violence,  and  other 
concerned  citizens.  The  task  force  will 
seek  to  make  recommendations  in 
three  major  areas:  immediate  interven- 
tion by  law  enforcement  officers;  re- 
porting by  law  enforcement,  medical 
personnel  and  others;  and  education. 

While  legislation  is  only  one  part  of  a 
comprehensive  response  to  the  problem 
of  domestic  violence,  it  is  an  important 
part.  Appropriate  laws  make  it  clear 
that  while  domestic  violence  is.  indeed, 
a  problem  facing  our  society,  it  will 
not  be  tolerated. 


J  Ml 


By  Mr.  BROWN: 
S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  pertain- 
ing  to  United   States  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  require  the 
return  of  all  America's  POWs  and  a  full 
accounting  for  all  of  our  missing  in  ac- 
tion to  date.  These  steps  would  be  re- 
quired before  the  economic  sanctions 
that  are  imposed  on  Iraq  are  rescinded. 

Throughout  our  experience  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  this  Nation  sadly  found 
that  many  of  our  POWs.  that  we  had 
strong  evidence  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  were  never  re- 
turned following  the  war.  This  is  a 
mark  of  shame  on  this  country  and  on 
North  Vietnam.  We  must  make  sure 
that  folly,  that  mistake  not  be  re- 
peated. 

If  we  owe  any  group  in  this  Nation 
our  full  support,  it  surely  must  be  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  to  defend  this  Nation 
and  defend  freedom  around  the  world. 
To  turn  our  backs  on  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  us  in  combat  surely 
must  be  a  mark  of  shame  that  we  can- 
not stand  to  be  repeated. 

This  resolution  clearly  states  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  must  be  to  re- 
quire ftill  accounting  of  all  of  the  miss- 
ing in  action  and  require  the  return  of 
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all  of  our  POWs  before  we  relax  those 
economic  sanctions.  I  am  convinced 
have  a  real  impact  on  the  country  of 
Iraq. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  join  me  In  this  effort.  I  believe  we 
have  in  our  hands  the  ability  to  ensure 
American  service  men  and  women  in 
Iraq  are  not  forgotten.  We  have  the 
ability  to  insist  our  POWs  are  re- 
turned. 

We  should  not  allow  this  conflict  to 
end  and  our  efforts  to  be  relaxed  with- 
out insisting  that  American  men  and 
women  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
this  Nation  that  stands  behind  them. 
We  can  end  this  conflict  and  end  it 
quickly,  but  hopefully  we  will  also  in- 
sist at  the  termination  of  it  that  the 
missing  in  action  and  the  POWs  are 
treated  fairly  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  weeks, 
Americans  everywhere  have  joined  in 
sincere  displays  of  support  and  affec- 
tion for  our  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Buildings  around  the 
Nation  have  been  decorated  with  yel- 
low ribbons  and  flags,  some  so  large 
they  can  be  seen  from  the  air.  Bill- 
boards announce  our  backing  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  cars  fly  yellow  rib- 
bons from  their  antenna  and  homes  in 
every  town  across  oxir  country  are 
decorated  to  proclaim  their  solidarity 
with  our  troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  group  of  service  men  and  women 
have  received  more  of  our  concern  and 
our  attention  than  have  the  brave  cap- 
tives being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Iraq.  All  Americans  were  saddened  and 
enraged  as  we  saw  them  paraded  before 
television  cameras,  obviously  beaten, 
and  forced  to  denounce  the  country 
they  have  fought  for  so  courageously. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  I  introduce  on  their  behalf,  and 
on  behalf  of  their  families.  These  seven 
men  and  at  least  one  woman  have  suf- 
fered to  stop  aggression  and  liberate 
Kuwait  from  the  clutches  of  Iraq's  mer- 
ciless dictator.  Not  only  are  these  men 
and  women  suffering,  but  their  families 
suffer  too  as  they  face  the  difficult  bat- 
tle of  maintaining  hope  in  the  face  of 
uncertainty. 

Once  Kuwait  is  liberated,  we  must 
take  every  possible  action  to  ensure 
every  American  held  prisoner  is  freed, 
and  that  those  missing  in  action  are 
accounted  for  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

This  resolution  maintains  those  eco- 
nomic sanctions  already  in  place 
against  Saddam's  regime  until  all  the 
coalitions'  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
leased, and  those  missing  in  action  are 
fully  accounted  for.  Keeping  sanctions 
in  place  ensures  we  keep  the  pressure 
on  Saddam  even  after  Kuwait  is  liber- 
ated. 

To  be  certain  the  effectiveness  of  our 
sanctions  Is  not  undermined,  the  reso- 
lution also  requires  the  President  to 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    International    coalition 


maintain  the  full  range  of  their  sanc- 
tions as  well  until  all  allied  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  Iraq  are  released. 

Why  continue  worldwide  sanctions 
even  after  Saddam  withdraws  or  is 
forced  from  Kuwait?  The  reason  is 
clear.  There  are  still  8,177  American 
prisoners  taken  during  the  Korean  war 
who  have  yet  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  Government  of  North  Korea.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  2,285  American 
prisoners  taken  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  who  have  yet  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  ended  hostilities 
but  failed  to  maintain  any  leverage 
over  these  two  governments.  When  we 
asked,  requested  and  finally  pleaded 
for  their  return  or  for  any  knowledge 
about  their  disappearance,  the  Govern- 
ments of  North  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea  ignored  us.  We  cannot  allow  his- 
tory to  repeat  itself. 

Continuing  sanctions  will  allow  us  to 
maintain  our  leverage  and  our  vigi- 
lance, that  these  men  and  women  who 
are  so  bravely  imprisoned  might  one 
day  be  free. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passing  this  resolution.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  75 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  worlds 
leading  democracy,  is  at  the  forefront  of  the 
United  Nation's  effort  to  liberate  Kuwait 
from  the  hand  of  a  destructive  tyrant.  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  brave  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation. 

Whereas  over  half  of  a  million  of  America's 
servicemen  and  women  are  risking  their  very 
lives  to  liberate  the  people  of  Kuwait,  and  to 
prevent  further  aggression  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Whereas  8.177  American  prisoners  taken 
during  the  Korean  war  have  yet  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Government  of  North 
Korea. 

Whereas  2,285  American  prisoners  taken 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  have  yet 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Whereas  the  American  people  owe  no 
greater  obligation  than  to  stand  up  for  those 
who  have  been  captured  or  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion while  risking  their  lives  in  defense  of 
country. 

Whereas  a  complete  return  of  all  those 
known  to  be  captured  by  the  Government  of 
Iraq  and  a  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
those  known  to  be  missing  in  action  during 
the  current  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  the 
highest  national  priority:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  President 
shall  not  lift  United  States  economic  sanc- 
tions currently  in  place  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's regime  in  Iraq  until  the  regime  has  re- 
leased all  prisoners  of  war  and  accounted  as 
fully  as  possible  for  all  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 


(b)  In  addition,  the  President  shall  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  the  multinational  coa- 
lition maintains  the  full  range  of  econmic 
sanctions  against  Saddam  Hussein's  regime 
in  Iraq  until  the  regime  has  released  all  pris- 
oners of  war  and  accounted  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible for  all  those  missing  in  action. 


By  Mr.   DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BimNS,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.    LOTT.    Mr.    Kasten,    Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Robb, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
NUNN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.    Heinz.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr, 
Hollungs.  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  relative 
to  telephone  rates  and  procedures  for 
Operation  Desert  Storm  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

TELEPHONE  RATES  FOR  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
news  accounts  have  described  how 
Americas  service  men  and  women  de- 
ployed in  the  gulf,  and  their  families, 
have  discovered  how  easy  it  is  to  call 
their  loved  ones  in,  or  from,  the  war 
zone — and  then  gotten  a  nasty  shock 
when  the  phone  bill  arrived.  Depend- 
ents and  families  already  bearing  the 
burdens  of  separation — and.  in  the  case 
of  some  activated  reservists,  reduced 
incomes— have  been  confronted  with 
the  additional  financial  hardship  of 
three-  and  four-figure  phone  bills. 

There  are  even  instances  of  dis- 
connection of  telephone  service  due  to 
inability  to  pay  these  steep  bills  imme- 
diately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ironically,  the  largest  sin- 
gle factor  in  these  high  bills  is  the  sur- 
charge imposed  by  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
nation  our  troops  have  been  helping  to 
defend  since  last  August.  For  every  call 
to  or  from  the  United  States  that  uses 
Saudi  circuits,  the  long  distance  car- 
rier pays  the  Saudis  $1.05  per  minute. 

But  even  for  calls  that  use  American 
satellite  earths  tatlons,  bypassing 
Saudi  facilities  altogether,  the  Saudis 
get  paid  $.73  per  minute — still  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  call.  Since  Au- 
gust 2.  almost  $15  million  has  been  paid 
to  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  for 
long  distance  phone  calls  to.  or  from, 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Is 
a  bum  deal — A  real  wrong  number.  Our 
fighting  forces  and  their  families  de- 
serve better.  If  anyone  should  get  a  fair 
shake,  it  is  those  who  are  doing  the 
hard  work  of  freedom,  not  only  for 
Americans,  but  for  Saudis  as  well. 
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The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  just  today  expressed  its 
concern  about  these  rates,  and  is  seek- 
ing to  work  with  local  authorities  to 
prevent  service  cutoffs.  But  talking 
will  not  do  it.  Fast  action  is  required. 
At  this  rate,  coalition  forces  may  liber- 
ate Kuwait  before  our  service  families 
are  free  from  crushing  telephone  rates. 

This  resolution:  calls  on  the  State 
Department  to  seek  elimination  of  the 
$.73  surcharge  required  by  the  Saudi 
Government  on  calls  not  using  Saudi 
equipment,  and  reduction  of  the  rates 
on  calls  transmitted  by,  or  to  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  personnel  in  the  gulf; 

Asks  the  FCC  to  ensure  that  local 
telephone  companies  adopt  flexible 
billing  procedures  for  spouses  or  fami- 
lies incurring  extraordinary  phone  bills 
because  of  calls  to,  or  from  loved  ones 
on  duty  in  the  gulf; 

Asks  the  FCC  to  work  with  State  au- 
thorities to  ensure  that  service  fami- 
lies aren't  cut  off  from  telephone  serv- 
ice because  they  are  unable  to  pay  such 
bills  immediately;  and 

Urges  long  distance  carriers  to  file 
new.  lower  emergency  rates  with  the 
FCC.  to  be  in  effect  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  seeking  this  easing  of  the 
burdens  already  borne  by  our  service 
personnel,  their  spouses  and  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  77 

Whereas  United  States  service  men  and 
woman  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  rely  heavily  on  tele- 
phone service  to  communicate  with  their 
families  at  home: 

Whereas  in  addition  to  the  sigTiificano  cost 
of  a  call  to  or  from  Saudi  Arabia  there  is  im- 
posed a  $.73  per  minute  surcharge  by  Saudi 
Arabia  on  all  calls  not  using  Saudi  tele- 
communications facilities; 

Whereas  the  expense  of  these  calls  has 
placed  an  additional  burden  on  members  and 
families  of  the  armed  forces  at  a  time  when 
they  are  already  bearing  great  burdens  for 
the  Nation  and  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  special  tariff  procedures 
which  allow  for  promotional  offerings  such 
as  an  "Operation  Desert  Storm  Special  Offer- 
ing": Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  recogrnition  of  the  sac- 
rfflces  borne  by  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  participating  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  by  their  fami- 
lies: 

(1)  the  Department  of  State  immediately 
undertake  to  convince  the  government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  eliminate  the  S.73  per 
minute  surcharge  where  Saudi  facilities  are 
not  used  in  transmission,  and  to  reduce  the 
Charge  applicable  to  calls  using  Saudi  facili- 
ties; and 

(2)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion exercise  its  existing  regulatory  author- 
ity to  ensure  that  local  and  inter-exchange 
telephone  service  providers  adopt  flexible 
biniDK  and  procedures  and  policies  in  con- 


nection with  costs  incurred  by  service  per- 
sons or  their  families  for  telephone  calls  to 
and  from  the  gulf;  and 

(3)  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlsiion  work  with  appropriate  state  authori- 
ties to  ensure  that  no  family  or  spouse  is  dis- 
contected  from  basic  telephone  service  due 
to  financial  hardship  imposed  by  such  costs: 
and 

(4)  United  States  long  distance  service  car- 
riere  should  file,  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  should  immediately 
consider,  special  reduced  rates  to  and  from 
the  Saudi  Arabia  theatre,  to  be  effective  for 
the  duration  of  the  conflict. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12.  1991] 

F.'iMiLiEs  Face  High  Bills  When  GIs  Phone 

Home 

many  don't  reauze  costs.  can't  pay 

(By  John  Burgess  and  Sue  Anne  Pressley) 

For  seven  straight  nights  recently.  Diana 

Steele  of  Rockville  had  the  thrill  of  speaking 

to  her  husband.  Lt.  Cmdr.  Jeffrey  S.  Steele. 

a  U.S.  Navy  medical  officer  serving  In  the 

Persian  Gulf. 

Forewarned  that  overseas  phone  rates  were 
steep,  the  Steeles  tried  to  economize.  They 
limited  their  calls  to  just  a  few  minutes  each 
and  the  conversations  seemed  to  be  over  be- 
fore they  began. 

Then  Diana  Steele  got  her  phone  bill:  $250. 
"I  was  shocked."  she  said  yesterday. 

Around  the  country,  many  families  with 
loved  ones  in  the  Persian  Gulf  feel  the  same 
way.  Although  telephone  calls  to  the  war 
zone  are  a  treasured  link  and  source  of  com- 
fort, many  families  are  ignorant  of  the  cost 
and  in  some  cases  cannot  pay  the  bills. 

"Clearly  there  has  been  some 
disinformation  and  confusion"  over  billing 
rates,  said  AT&T  spokesman  Herb  Linnen. 
Despite  efforts  to  inform  GIs  of  the  costs, 
Linnen  said,  rumors  abound  in  the  war  zone 
that  all  calls  are  billed  as  if  they  orginated 
in  New  York  or  are  free,  as  AT&T's  were 
briefly  last  fall. 

Ore  family  ran  up  a  $1,400  bill,  Linnen  said. 
And  the  local  phone  company  of  a  Texas 
woman  last  month  disconnected  her  newly 
installed  phone  after  she  declir.ed  to  pay  im- 
mediately a  $424  bill  run  up  talking  to  her 
husband  in  the  gulf. 

According  to  Marta  Greytok.  a  member  of 
the  Public  Utility  Commission  of  Texas,  who 
has  taken  up  the  issue,  bills  of  $500  to  $800 
are  common  in  military  families. 

AT&T  last  week  set  up  a  special  hot  line, 
1-8(KV^323-HELP.  which  families  can  call  to 
haah  out  gulf  bills,  and  is  getting  more  than 
1.000  calls  a  day  on  it.  It  is  intended  only  for 
people  with  family  in  the  gulf. 

Officials  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  begun  studying  how  it 
mipht  lower  the  rates.  "We  want  to  make 
suPe  our  servicemen  and  women  are  charged 
fair  prices  that  reflect  only  legitimate,  un- 
derlying costs,"  FCC  Chairman  Alfred  Sikes 
said  in  a  statement  yesterday. 

The  phone  service  in  the  gulf  marks  an- 
other wartime  first:  allowing  soldiers  to  call 
home  simply,  if  not  inexpensively,  from  a 
combat  zone.  Pilots  can  return  from  raids 
over  Iraq  and  call  home  almost  immediately. 
Long-distance  companies  have  set  up  large 
phone  centers  in  the  desert,  with  satellite 
dishes  beaming  their  calls  directly  home. 

AT&T  has  installed  1.000  special  phones  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  GIs  who  pick  them  up  are  im- 
mediately connected  to  an  operator  in  the 
United  States.  If  they  call  collect,  a  10- 
mlnute  conversation  costs  $19:  if  they  use  a 
credit  card,  it  runs  about  $16. 


MCI  Communications  Corp.  is  also  present, 
with  120  phones,  as  la  a  company  called  Mili- 
tary Communications  Corp.,  which  in  normal 
times  handles  telephones  on  military  bases 
in  the  United  States.  US  Sprint  Communica- 
tions C«.  has  a  service  that  provides  free 
phone  calls  through  amateur  radio  opera- 
tors. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  collecting  fees  on  calls,  ac- 
cording to  AT&T— 73  cents  per  minute  in  the 
case  of  the  company's  special  phones— even 
when  they  make  no  use  of  the  Saudi  phone 
system,  a.  practice  that  has  engendered  some 
criticism  in  the  United  States.  "We're  over 
there  defending  them,"  said  Greytok,  sug- 
gesting the  Saudis  should  waive  the  charge. 

Confulion  over  billing  has  been  heightened 
by  the  i.ct  that  some  calls  were  free.  AT&T 
offered  free  calls  for  three  one-week  periods 
before  war  broke  out,  but  otherwise  it  has 
charged  for  them.  Linnen  said  that  rates  are 
posted  at  its  telephones  in  Saudi  Arabia  but 
that  not  everyone  seems  to  have  gotten  the 
message.  Linnen  said  the  free  calling  cost 
AT&T  about  $7  million:  it  has  spent  about 
$1.3  million  more  on  a  free  service  that  lets 
people  lend  facsimile  messages  to  the  gulf 
from  military  bases  and  AT&T  retail  stores. 
Rates  it  charges  for  gulf  toll  calls  to  the 
United  States  are  set  essentially  at  a  break- 
even basis,  he  said,  while  AT&T  loses  money 
on  every  call  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  U.S. 
bases  iij  Gemany,  from  which  many  service- 
men were  shipped  to  the  gulf.  Currently, 
about  26,000  calls  are  being  placed  daily  on 
the  ATWcT  special  phones,  up  from  about 
13,000  before  war  began  on  Jan.  16. 

Linnen  said  AT&T  is  not  offering  to  waive 
charges  for  families  with  big  bills.  Callers  to 
the  ATBiT  hot  line  are  counseled  on  rates 
and  generally  referred  to  their  local  tele- 
phone oompanies,  which  act  as  bill  collectors 
for  AT4T  and  can  offer  installment  payment 
plans.  Linnen  said  some  of  the  calls  to  the 
hot  line  were  from  people  offering  to  donate 
money  to  offset  bills  lun  up  by  service  fami- 
lies. 

The  PCC  believes  it  has  authority  to  set  up 
special  rates  for  gulf  calls,  which  would  be 
subsidised  by  other  callers.  But  an  official 
said  yesterday  the  FCC  has  no  plans  for  that 
now. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  I  think  it  is  outrageous 
that  our  servicemen  and  women  over 
there  would  have  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment add  73  cents  a  minute  when  we  do 
not  u»e  any  of  their  equipment,  and 
51.05  when  we  do. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  telephone 
company  is  giving  the  time  free,  with- 
out any  charge,  but  the  charge  is  hor- 
rendous just  for  the  added  tax,  if  we 
want  to  call  it  that,  from  the  Saudi 
Government. 

I  compliment  the  Republican  leader 
for  introducing  this,  and  hopefully  we 
might  even  think  about  getting  a  re- 
fund to  those,  as  you  say,  men  and 
women,  whose  income  has  been  reduced 
considerably.  When  that  reduction  is 
there,  and  then  to  find  three-  and  four- 
flgure  telephone  bills,  I  think  It  is 
completely  out  of  order. 

I  compliment  the  Republican  leader, 
and  I  am  proud  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  DOLE  in  intro- 
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ducing  this  resolution  which  will  serve 
to  facilitate  commuiiicatioD  between 
our  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  their 
loved  ones  here  at  home.  During  this 
time  of  war,  the  members  of  our  armed 
services  bravely  face  loneliness  and 
concern  for  their  spouses,  families,  and 
friends  back  home.  These  stressful  feel- 
ings are  further  fueled  by  the  uncer- 
tainty inherent  in  war.  As  a  result,  our 
soldiers  have  understandably  been 
wanting  to  call  home,  wanting  to  calm 
the  fears  of  those  they  love,  and  want- 
ing to  find  consolation  from  hearing  a 
familiar  voice. 

However,  Mr.  President,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  very  far  away,  and  long  distance 
has  a  high  price.  The  result  has  been 
extremely  high  long-distance  telephone 
costs  that  must  be  borne  by  soldiers 
and  their  families.  Some  are  seeing 
monthly  telephone  bills  as  high  as  $600. 
In  a  great  many  households,  this  cost 
cannot  be  readily  absorbed,  and  fami- 
lies that  are  already  burdened  by  con- 
cern about  their  relatives  in  the  gulf 
are  now  feeling  the  extreme  economic 
burden  as  well.  This  resolution  seeks  to 
encourage  local  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone companies  to  reduce  these  eco- 
nomic hardships  by  implementing 
flexible  payment  programs  to  assist 
families  in  meeting  their  obligations. 
By  doing  so,  telephone  companies 
would  help  ease  the  burden  felt  by 
these  families,  and  would  ultimately 
facilitate  collection  from  families  who 
may  not  have  the  funds  necessary  to 
pay  these  high  phone  bills. 

Several  telephone  and  long-distance 
companies  have  taken  steps  to  provide 
easier  and  more  direct  access  to  our 
troops  in  the  gulf,  and  they  should  be 
commended  and  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue in  this  effort.  However,  their  ef- 
forts have  not  resulted  in  lower  costs 
due  to  the  imposition  of  a  per-minute 
surcharge  by  the  Saudi  Government  on 
all  calls,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
Saudi  facilities  are  used.  This  resolu- 
tion reflects  our  support  of  efforts  to 
have  this  surcharge  removed,  which 
would  result  in  lowering  long-distance 
costs  for  our  men  and  women  in  the 
gulf,  who  have  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves in  an  effort  to  establish  peace. 

In  this  age  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nology, one  marvels  at  the  ways  in 
which  this  technology  can  be  used  to 
impart  comfort  and  support  in  times  of 
trouble  and  great  concern.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  facilitate 
its  continued  use  in  raising  the  spirits 
of  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


DESERT    STORM    FAMILY    COMMU- 
NICATIONS RELIEF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  to  introduce  the 
"Desert  Storm  family  communications 
relief  resolution." 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
servicemen  and  women  deployed  on  the 


sands  of  the  desert  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
deal  with  great  burdens  for  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  it  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  families  and  loved 
ones  of  our  soldiers  are  incurring  high 
telephone  bills  to  communicate  with 
troops  in  the  gulf. 

It  is  understandable  to  all  Americans 
that  our  troops  and  their  loved  ones 
would  rely  heavily  on  telephone  service 
to  bridge  the  great  distance  between 
them.  Almost  every  family  in  America 
knows  the  fear  and  anxiety  that  a  sepa- 
ration of  this  type  brings.  In  order  to 
deal  with  these  anxieties,  telephone 
communication  is  essential. 

New  communication  technologies  for 
the  first  time  permit  American  troops 
to  communicate  on  a  regular  basis 
with  family  and  loved  ones  at  home 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  policymakers  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  that  rates  for 
such  telephone  calls  remain  as  low  as 
possible  and  that  no  family  members 
lose  basic  telephone  service  due  to  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

A  one-way  call  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  costs  $1.18  per 
minute  if  it  goes  through  Saudi  facili- 
ties. In  addition  to  this  significant 
cost,  there  is  imposed  a  $0.73  per 
minute  surcharge  by  Saudi  Aradia  on 
those  calls  that  do  not  utilize  Saudi  fa- 
cilities. 

AT&T  has  installed,  near  front-line 
troops,  millions  of  dollars  of  satellite 
link-ups  which  permit  long-distance 
calls  to  be  made  without  going  through 
Saudi  facilities.  In  order  to  provide 
that  service,  however,  AT&T  needs  per- 
mission from  the  Saudi  Government, 
which  requires  the  $0.73  per  minute 
surcharge,  even  though  none  of  its  fa- 
cilities are  involved. 

As  a  result,  the  resolution  instructs 
the  State  Department  to  make  every 
effort  to  convince  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment to:  First,  reduce  the  charge  appli- 
cable to  calls  using  Saudi  facilities; 
and  second,  eliminate  the  surcharge 
where  Saudi  facilities  are  not  used  in 
completing  the  call. 

Additionally,  the  resolution  calls  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  ensure  that  local  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone  companies  adopt  flexi- 
ble billing  and  collection  procedures  to 
ease  the  burden  and  sacrifice  borne  by 
our  Desert  Storm  troops  and  families. 
For  instance,  telephone  companies 
could  take  any  number  of  actions  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  a  waiver  of 
certain  payments  or  allow  payment 
through  an  installment  plan. 

State  regulatory  authorities  are  in- 
structed to  implement  policies  which 
ensure  that  no  spouse  or  family  mem- 
ber is  disconnected  from  basic  tele- 
phone service  due  to  financial  hardship 
imposed  by  the  high  costs  incurred 
while  talking  to  loved  ones  in  the  gulf. 

Finally,  the  resolution  encourages 
long-distance  carriers  to  implement 
special  reduced  rates  to  and  from  the 


Saudi  Arabia  theater  for  the  duration 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution is  the  very  least  we  can  do  to 
say  to  the  families  of  our  troops  in  the 
Middle  East  that  our  support,  our 
thoughts  and  our  prayers  are  with  you. 
And  it  sends  a  small  but  meaningful 
message  to  our  men  and  women,  who 
stand  on  the  sands  of  the  desert  in 
harm's  way  that  we  are  with  them  and 
we  pledge  to  support  them  all  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  enumerate  the  many  actions 
taken  over  the  last  several  weeks  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, State  Department,  and  local  and 
interexchange  telephone  companies  to 
address  many  of  the  problems  identi- 
fied in  the  resolution. 

First.  I  would  also  like  to  recognize 
the  substantial  contributions  made  by 
the  FCC  already  to  help  establish,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  instantaneous 
communication  between  troops  in  a 
war  zone  and  their  family  and  friends 
half  a  world  away.  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  the  FCC  to  ensure  that  the 
troops  are  able  to  contact  their  loved 
ones,  even  in  remote  desert  positions, 
by  licensing  additional  facilities,  some- 
times within  24  hours,  and  by  actively 
pursuing  reductions  in  the  price  of 
telephone  calls  home  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. I  also  understand  that  the  FCC  has 
requested  that  the  telephone  compa- 
nies renew  their  efforts  with  the  Saudi 
Arabian  telecommunications  adminis- 
tration to  lower  the  charges  the  Saudis 
place  on  each  telephone  call  originat- 
ing there.  We  strongly  support  this  re- 
quest and  expect  that,  through  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  these 
charges,  cost  savings  will  be  reflected 
in  the  telephone  bills  received  by  the 
families  of  military  personnel  serving 
in  the  Mideast.  Finally,  we  would  like 
to  acknowledge  and  encourage  the  con- 
tinuing actions  by  the  FCC,  working 
with  local  telephone  companies,  to  en- 
sure that  military  families  have  ample 
opportunity  to  pay  for  the  calls  from 
the  grulf  and  avoid  service  cutoffs. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  any  disconnec- 
tion of  service,  many  local  exchange 
telephone  companies,  who  act  as  the 
collection  agents  for  the  long-distance 
carriers  in  many  instances,  have  in- 
structed their  billing  and  collection  de- 
partments to  work  with  and  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  family  members 
who  nin  up  large  long-distance  bills  on 
Persian  Gulf  calls,  including  the  offer 
of  extended  payment  plans. 

AT&T  has  already  lost  over  $10  mil- 
lion providing  service  to  Saudi  Arabia 
while  installing  equipment  near  the 
battle  zones  that  could  be  easily  and 
quickly  lost  through  Iraqi  attack.  For 
instance,  AT&T  has  expanded  network 
capacity,  provided  several  weeks  of 
free  calling,  introduced  lower  price 
USA  Direct  service,  donated  funds  to 
military  assistance  organizations,  of- 
fered free  desert  fax  facsimile  service. 
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and  offered  an  800  hot  line  for  payment 
problems.  MCI  also  set  up  a  special  800 
number  for  military  families  to  receive 
advice  on  long-distance  bills. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


J  Ml 


ADDITIONAL.  COSPONSORS 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Wild- 
life RefUge  Administration  Act. 

S.  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Ccx;hran]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  amounts  paid  by  a  phy- 
sician as  principal  and  interest  on  stu- 
dent loans  if  the  physician  agrees  to 
practice  medicine  for  2  years  in  a  rural 
community. 

S.  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  105,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Drug 
Kingpin  Death  Penalty  Act." 

S.  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dashle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
139,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  make  permanent,  and  to 
increase  to  100  percent,  the  deduction 
of  self-employed  individuals  for  health 
insurance  costs. 

S.  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  242,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to 
modify  the  rule  prohibiting  the  receipt 
of  honoraria  by  certain  Government 
employees  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  245,  a  bill  to  establish  con- 
stitutional procedures  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  terrorist 
murders. 

8.  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 


Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alatka  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi]  were  added  as 
a  cosponsors  of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  require 
regular  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
amount  of  expenditures  made  to  carry 
out  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  on  the  amount 
of  contributions  made  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  to  support 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Is.  278 
the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were  added  as 
a  cosponsors  of  S.  278,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  certain  notice  and  procedures  be- 
fore the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion may  close,  consolidate,  or 
recategorize  certain  offices. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
PaCkwood],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  payments 
under  life  insurance  contracts  for  ter- 
minally ill  individuals. 

S.  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPERS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KERRY]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  294,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  "independ- 
ent expenditures"  those  expenditures 
that  are  not  truly  independent  of  the 
legislative  process. 

S.  305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LEVIN,  his  name 
waa  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  305,  a 
bill  to  authorize  Federal  depository  in- 
stitution regulatory  agencies  to  revoke 
charters,  terminate  deposit  insurance, 
and  remove  or  suspend  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  depository  institutions  in- 
volved in  money  laundering  or  mone- 
tary' transaction  reporting  offenses,  to 
amend  chapter  53  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  regulations 
concerning  the  identification  of 
nonbank  financial  institutions  subject 
to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  to  prohibit  il- 
legal money  transmitting  businesses, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDEN],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  HELMS]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  311,  a  bill  to  make 
long-term  care  insurance  available  to 
civilian  Federal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  31$,  a  bill  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  the  Vnited  States  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  other  inter- 
national agreements  pertaining  to  the 
protection  of  human  rights  by  estab- 
lishing a  civil  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  from  a  i)erson  who  engages  in 
torture  or  extra  judicial  killing. 

S.  315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  ctf  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

315,  a  bdll  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  to  100  per- 
cent and  make  permanent  the  deduc- 
tion for  health  insurance  for  self-em- 
ployed Individuals. 

I  S.  31« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

316,  a  bill  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as 
non-Federal  pay  with  respect  to  gar- 
nishmrait  and  similar  legal  process. 

S.  329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PELL,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  329,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  teaching  profession,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  CHAFEE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3$0,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers" 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to 
improve  and  clarify  the  protections 
provided  by  that  Act;  to  amend  title  38 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  veterans' 
reemployment  rights  and  to  improve 
veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  AJDAMS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3$5,  a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  ac- 
tive duty  military  personnel  serving  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  on  obligations  under  the  Robert 
T.  Stafford  Student  Loan  Program,  to 
alleviate  health  care  provider  short- 
ages resulting  from  hostilities,  and  for 
other  (unrases. 

S.  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  340,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  ex- 
cess profits  of  large  oil  companies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]j  and   the   Senator   from   Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  341,  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
Nation's  dependence  on  imported  oil, 
to  provide  for  the  energy  security  of 
the  Nation  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
349,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOMENici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
empt from  the  luxury  excise  tax  parts 
or  accessories  installed  for  the  use  of 
passenger  vehicles  by  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

S.  413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  413,  a  bill  to 
authorize  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1991  for  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  in  Liberia. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  433,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  minerals  on  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
36,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
months  of  November  1991,  and  Novem- 
ber 1992,  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NuNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  38,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  the  "Bill  of  Respon- 
sibilities" of  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  » 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  trom  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey   [Mr.   Lauten- 


BERG],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  fi:om  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danporth],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenict] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  U.S.-Portugese  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 57,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May,  1991,  as  "National 
Foster  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  June  14,  1991  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning May  12, 1991,  as  "Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
70,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  April 
15, 1991,  as  "National  Recycling  Day.  ' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BUR- 
DICK],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  73,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  October  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Domestic  Violence  Awareness 
Month." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  73.  supra. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator 
fi"om  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1,  a  concurrent  resolu- 


tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  policy  on  underground 
nuclear  explosions. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi]  was  added  as  a 
consponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  22,  a 
resolution  to  urge  the  President  to 
grant  full  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

SENATE  RESOLL'TION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  41,  a 
resolution  to  establish  April  15,  1991,  as 
"National  Recycling  Day." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  3  proposed  to  S. 
320,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  58— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  RULES  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Commlteee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  58 
Resolved,  That  a  collection  of  the  rules  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
related  materials,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  600  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  59— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  DEATH  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVE SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Mftchell,  and  Mr.  Dole) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  59 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  resjiect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  60— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
SENATE  EMPLOYEES  TO  TES- 
TIFY AND  TO  PRODUCE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.    FORD   (for  Mr.    MITCHELL)   sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
S.  Res.  60 

Whereas,  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
has  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
its  attention  matters  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  Senator  Dave  Durenberg^er; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
seeking  information  from  present  and  former 
employees  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  this  referral: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  posK-'SSSion  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  the  provi- 
sion by  Senate  employees  of  information  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  their  official  duties  is 
needful  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  present  and  former  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  testify 
and  to  produce  records  of  the  Senate,  except 
as  to  matters  for  which  a  privilege  should  be 
asserted,  in  connection  with  the  referral  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  matters  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Dave  Durenberger. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  10 

Mr.  EXON  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  347)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the 
defense  industrial  base  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 
SECT.    .  EXEMPTKm  FROM  TERMINATION. 

Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  "and  719"  and  inserting  "719,  and 
721". 


DODD  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  11 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr. 
Seymour)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  347,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
SBC.    .  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  AUTHORmr. 

Section  2(b)(6)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635(b)(6))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  subpara- 
graph: 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  and  section  32  of  the  Arms 


Export  Control  Act,  the  Bank  in  the  exercise 
of  iffi  functions  may  guarantee  or  insure  the 
comrnercial  sale  of  defense  articles  or  serv- 
ices to  any  country  which  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Japan, 
Israel.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  except 
that>— 

"(li  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  the  loan 
and  guarantee  authority  available  to  the 
Bank  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the 
Bank  to  support  commercial  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  exclusive  of  any  support 
provided  by  the  Bank  under  subparagr-ph 
(B):  and 

•(ill  support  for  any  such  sale  may  only  be 
provided  if  the  Bank  determines  that  loan 
and  guarantee  authority  available  to  the 
Bank  in  the  year  of  the  sale  is  in  excess  of 
requirements  for  commercial,  nonmilitary 
exports  for  that  year.". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOM.MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and 
Forests  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  2  p.m.,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1991,  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  recent  agreement  to  transfer  con- 
trol of  the  Yosemite  Park  and  Curry 
Co.  from  MCA,  Inc.  to  the  National 
Park  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Comnnittee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
Thursday,  February  21,  1991,  (in  lieu  of 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1991)  at  9  a.m. 
in  open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  Defense  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1993  and  the  fiscal 
years  1992-97  future  year  Defense  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCO.M.MnTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  European  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  21,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  civil  war  in 
Yugoslavia;  the  U.S.  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMrTTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  administra- 
tiot's  fiscal  year  1992  budget  requests 
for  Indian  programs  from  9:30  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  on  February  21.  1991,  in  room  485 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 


of  the  Oommlttee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  9:30 
a.m.,  February  21,  1991,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  administration's  national 
energy  strategy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES.  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL OVERSIGHT  RESEARCH.  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Toxic  Substances,  Environmental 
Oversigiht,  Research  and  Development, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  ses»ion  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
February  21,  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  administra- 
tion's ijroposals  to  address  lead  poison- 
ing and  contamination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  ARTS,  AND 
HUMANmES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  21,  1991,  at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  reauthorization  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  21, 
1991,  at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  condition  of  the  banking  industry 
and  its  broader  economic  implications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  February  21,  1991,  at 
8:30  a.m.  on  S.  279,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Efficiency  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHAT  WE  CAN'T  SAY  CAN  HURT 
US 

•  Mr.  BIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  was  handed  a 
statement  published  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  developed  by 
their  Commission  on  International 
Education. 
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At  that  time  I  glanced  through  it  and 
applauded  it,  but  I  was  concentrating 
on  some  other  issue,  which  one  I  do  not 
remember  now.  The  other  day,  In  prep- 
aration for  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  we  will 
have  to  do  this  year,  I  got  out  that  re- 
port and  re-read  it.  It  is  so  striking  in 
its  wisdom  and  its  call  for  the  United 
States  to  do  better,  that  I  will  be  ask- 
ing that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Those  who  served  on  the  commission 
were:  Leon  E.  Boothe,  chair,  president. 
Northern  Kentucky  University;  Steven 
C.  Beering,  president,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity; Richard  Berendzen,  president,  the 
American  University;  William  C. 
Cassell,  president,  Heidelberg  College; 
Max  Castillo,  president,  San  Antonio 
College;  Gordon  P.  Eaton,  president, 
Iowa  State  University;  Claire 
Gaudiani,  president,  Connecticut  Col- 
lege; Janet  Greenwood,  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport;  James  B. 
Holderman,  president.  University  of 
South  Carolina;  Roger  H.  Hull,  presi- 
dent, Beloit  College;  Edward 
Kormondy,  chancellor.  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Hllo;  John  Lombardl,  pro- 
vost, the  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Thomas  A.  Manlon,  president,  St.  Nor- 
bert  College;  Richard  S.  Meyers,  presi- 
dent. Western  Oregon  State  College; 
Iqbal  Paroo,  president,  Hahnemann 
University;  Wesley  W.  Posvar,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Tyronza  Richmond,  chancellor,  North 
Carolina  Central  University;  Olln  Robi- 
son,  president,  Middlebury  College; 
Isaura  Santiago  Santiago,  president. 
City  University  of  New  York — Hostos 
community  College;  Robert  A.  Scott, 
president,  Ramapo  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Clint  E.  Smith,  program  officer, 
the  William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Founda- 
tion; Niara  Sudarkasa,  president,  Lin- 
coln University;  Elwin  V.  Svenson,  vice 
chancellor.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles;  Humphrey  Tonkin,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Hartford;  Richard 
M.  Turner  m,  president,  Nashville 
State  Technical  Institute;  Delbert 
Weber,  chancellor.  University  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha;  Richard  J.  Wood, 
president,  E^lham  College;  Robert  L. 
Woodbury,  chancellor.  University  of 
Maine  Systems;  Valerie  Woolston,  di- 
rector, International  Education  Serv- 
ices, University  of  Maryland;  James  H. 
Young,  chancellor.  University  of  Ar- 
kansas at  Little  Rock. 

They  have  a  great  number  of  rec- 
ommendations including:  First.  For- 
eign language  training  for  Americans 
to  start  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
in  elementary  school,  and  be  carried 
through  secondary  school;  second, 
teacher  training  should  include  foreign 
language  competence  and  maintenance 
and  opportunities  to  study  abroad; 
third,  colleges  and  universities  should 
encoura«re  adult  foreign  language 
learning;  fourth,  language  require- 
ments  at   every   level   should   be   ex- 


pressed in  terms  of  competency — abil- 
ity to  use  the  language — rather  than 
number  of  courses  taken;  fifth,  inten- 
sive foreign  language  programs  and 
study  abroad  are  essential  elements  of 
achieving  real  proficiency  in  a  foreign 
language;  sixth,  library  resources  must 
be  sufficient  to  support  the  institu- 
tion's language  instruction  program; 
and  seventh,  language  instruction  at 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  lev- 
els must  be  better  integrated  with 
other  studies  and  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  re- 
port in  the  Congressional  Record. 
You  will  find  a  great  many  additional 
recommendations  and  supporting  ma- 
terial for  it. 

The  report  is  a  brief  one,  but  length 
is  not  always  an  indication  of  wisdom, 
as  the  Gettysburg  Address  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  shows. 

We  will  in  a  few  months  be  looking  at 
the  whole  question  of  where  we  go  in 
reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  and  my  hope  is  that  we  can  find  at 
least  partial  answers  to  encouraging 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  a  des- 
perate need  in  this  country,  an  area 
where  we  are  behind  virtually  every 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation's Commission  on  International 
Education  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 
[American  Council  on  Education  Policy 
Statement] 
What  We  Can't  Say  Can  Hurt  Us 

a  call  for  foreign  language  competence 
bt  the  year  2000 

"All  college  and  university  graduates  must 
be  knowledgeable  about  the  broader  world 
and  conversant  in  anotber  language." — 
America  in  Transition:  The  International 
Frontier,  National  Governors  Association, 
1969. 

FOREWORD 

American  educators  and  policymakers 
have  come  to  the  sobering  conclusion  that 
learning  other  languages  Is  an  essential  part 
of  an  education  for  today's  and  tomorrow's 
world.  Other  nations  have  succeeded  in 
teaching  their  young  people  to  be  proficient 
In  a  second  and  even  third  langruage;  but  our 
great  nation  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
do  the  same. 

This  statement,  developed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Ekiucatlon's  Commission  on 
International  Education  and  endorsed  by  the 
ACE  Board  of  Directors,  calls  on  higher  edu- 
cation leaders  to  make  foreign  langruage 
competence  an  integral  part  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. Every  baccalaureate  holder  should  be 
competent  in  a  second  language;  we  can  set- 
tle for  no  less  as  we  move  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

The  following  pages  elaborate  on  how  we 
can  achieve  this  ambitious  goal,  providing 
concrete  suggestions  that  will  help  us  move 
forward  and  shed  our  unenviable  image  of 
"tongue-tied  Americans."  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Senator  Paul  Simon.  We  recognise  that  the 
task  we  face  is  considerable,  but  the  ixiyoff 
to  our  national  well-being  will  be  worth  the 
effort.  We  cannot  be  a  leader  in  the  world 
while  our  citicena  are  captive  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  communicate  beyond  our  borders. 


We  offer  this  statement  to  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  hope  that  it  will  provide 
a  point  of  departure,  a  basis  for  discussion 
and  for  much-needed  action. — Robert  H. 
Atwell,  President,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

This  new  call  to  action  on  foreign  language 
competence  is  addressed  to  the  leaders  of 
American  higher  education — the  presidents 
and  chancellors,  academic  vice  presidents, 
provosts  and  deans  who  are  responsible  for 
giving  academic  direction  to  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  calls  for  action  by  all 
who  are  shocked  and  dismayed  by  reports  of 
the  level  of  Ignorance  of  Americans  regard- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  and  those  who  are 
concerned  by  our  continued  inability  to  com- 
municate with  other  people  using  their  na- 
tive language. 

The  statement  is  addressed  primarily  to 
presidents  and  academic  officers  because 
they  are  the  people  who  can  lead  institu- 
tions, through  the  faculty,  to  sustained  com- 
mitment to  increase  their  students'  under- 
standing of  other  cultures  and  languages. 
The  goal  of  competency  In  a  foreign  lan- 
guage requires  institution-wide  activity  and 
commitment;  it  is  not  business  of  language 
departments  alone.  If  an  institution  is  truly 
committed  to  providing  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  proficiency  In  a  foreign 
language,  that  effort  will  effect  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  graduate  education,  in- 
stitutional ogranization,  and  the  faculty  de- 
velopment and  reward  system. 

Several  recent  reports  point  out  the  dam- 
age to  U.S.  interests  caused  by  our  ignorance 
of  other  cultures  and  languages.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Languages 
and  International  Studies,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association,  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  Business- 
Higher  Eklucation  Forum,  and  several  higher 
education  associations  have  Issued  state- 
ments on  the  need  for  international  and  for- 
eign language  competence  for  our  economic 
competitiveness,  national  security,  and  the 
protection  of  America's  position  in  the 
world. 

The  recent  report  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association  (1969)  states  emphati- 
cally: 

"Knowledge  of  other  languages  is  essential 
for  business  and  trade  with  economic  com- 
petitors. Foreign  language  study  also  can  be 
an  important  bridge  to  the  understanding  of 
other  countries  and  cultures.  .  .  .  All  college 
and  university  graduates  must  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  broader  world  and  con- 
versant in  another  language." 

American  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
yet  succeeding  in  their  mission  to  equip  our 
students  for  life  in  an  independent  world  and 
to  prepare  them  to  communicate  with  people 
who  speak  other  languages.  The  problem 
cannot  and  will  not  be  solved  by  foreign  lan- 
guage departments  acting  alone.  We  call  for 
focus  and  coordination  from  leadership  at 
the  highest  levels. 

Few  American  colleges  and  universities  re- 
quire foreign  language  for  degrees.  Most  stu- 
dents who  do  take  foreign  language  courses 
cannot  use  the  language  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively. 

Fewer  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
12  million  students  enrolled  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities  study  abroad  in  any 
one  year. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  American-made 
goods  now  face  direct  international  competi- 
tion at  home  or  abroad. 
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Few  American  business  leaders  or  employ- 
ees can  speak  any  forei^  language:  there- 
fore corporations  are  increasingly  hiring  lan- 
guage-competent graduates  ft-om  abroad. 

Over  twenty  per  cent  of  American  corpora- 
tions now  conduct  business  abroad:  by  the 
year  2000,  that  figure  will  be  thirty  per  cent. 

The  professions  of  science,  medicine,  engi- 
neering and  agriculture  are  increasingly 
global.  The  percentage  of  scientific  research 
published  in  other  languages  is  increasing. 

The  American  educational  system  should 
produce  sufficient  numbers  of  language-com- 
petent citizens  to  meet  national  needs — in 
business,  in  the  professions,  and  in  govern- 
ment. We  urge  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
to  set  goals  for  foreign  language  competence 
by  the  year  2000. 

Achieve  usable  levels  of  proficiency  for  all 
baccalaureate  graduates.  Achieve  profes- 
sional levels  of  foreign  language  proficiency 
for  a  significant  proportion  of  all  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  in  order  to 
meet  foreign  language  needs  for  business  and 
the  professions. 

Provide  opportunities  for  students  in  all 
disciplines  and  pre-professional  programs  to 
achieve  high  levels  of  foreign  language  pro- 
flclency  by  a  combination  of  preparatory 
courses,  Intensive  courses,  and  foreign  study 
and  internships,  as  well  as  the  infusion  of 
International  and  foreign  language  materials 
into  substantive  disciplinary  courses. 

Increase  significantly  the  percentage  of  all 
students  who  study  abroad,  their  diversity. 
and  the  number  of  places  to  which  they  go. 

Provide  opportunities  for  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  foreign  language  pro- 
ficiency for  faculty  in  all  disciplines. 

Increase  the  number  of  language-com- 
petent elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers. 

Give  students  an  awareness  of  how  one 
learns  languages  as  well  as  knowledge  of  spe- 
cific languages. 

RECOMMENDATIO.NS 

I.  Provide  continuity  in  language  learning 

throughout  the  educational  process 

Foreign  language  training  for  Americans 
should  start  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
In  elementary  shcool,  and  be  carried  through 
secondary  school.  Colleges  and  universities 
can  support  this  goal  by  encouraging  appli- 
cants to  demonstrate  foreign  language  com- 
petence as  part  of  the  admissions  procedure. 
The  purpose  of  introducing  language  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  is  not  to 
allow  students  to  "examine  out"  of  language 
requirements  in  college,  but  to  give  them  a 
base  on  which  to  build  higher  level  pro- 
ficiency. 

Teacher  training  includes  foreign  language 
competence  and  maintenance  and  opportuni- 
ties to  study  abroad.  Teachers  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  should  be  able  to 
communicate  in  foreign  languages  and  relate 
to  other  cultures. 

Colleges  and  universities  should  be  pre- 
pared to  build  on  language  skills  acquired  at 
the  secondary  school  level  by  offering  ad- 
vanced language  training  and  opportunities 
for  use.  Since  secondary  schools  are  increas- 
ingly providing  foreign  langruage  instruction 
even  in  some  previously  rarely  taught  lan- 
guages such  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Rus- 
sian, colleges  should  do  the  same. 

Colleges  and  universities  should  promote 
cooperative  arrangements  between  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions In  order  to  improve  language  instruc- 
tion at  all  levels  and  to  facilitate  sequential 
learning.  Coordination  and  cooperation 
among  the  different  levels  of  education  will 
increase  efflclency  and  enhance  our  ability 


to  achieve  our  goals.  Furthermore,  colleges 
and  universities  should  strengthen  teacher 
preparation  programs  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  numbers  of  qualified  language 
teachers  at  all  levels  of  Instruction. 

Colleges  and  universities  should  encourage 
adult  foreign  language  learning.  Many  adults 
discover  a  new  need  for  learning  or  relearn- 
ing  a  foreign  language — for  business,  for 
travel,  for  general  Intellectual  development. 
Genuine  competence  in  a  second  language  is 
attainable  by  all  individuals.  Including 
adults,  but  it  may  require  less  emphasis  on 
reading  and  writing,  grammar  and  lit- 
erature, than  many  college-level  courses  pro- 
vide, and  more  work  on  speaking  and  listen- 
ing skills,  that  is,  on  competence  in  using 
the  language  to  communicate.  Intensive  pro- 
grams like  those  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute should  be  considered. 

2.  Stress  language  competence  as  a  vital 
educational  outcome 

Foreign  language  training  should  be  con- 
sidered a  normal  part  of  the  education  of 
everj-  American.  At  least  minimal  levels  of 
competence  should  be  expected  for  every 
bachelor's  degree.  Foreign  language  and 
international  competence  should  not  be  only 
for  language  and  international  studies  ma- 
jors. 

Entrance  requirements  for  foreign  lan- 
guage can  encourage  students  to  begin  their 
foreign  language  study  during  elementary  or 
secondary  school  and  are  a  proven  method  of 
increasing  attention  to  foreign  language 
teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level.  We 
encourage  adoption  of  entrance  require- 
ments but  note  that  care  must  be  taken  that 
such  requirements  do  not  limit  access  for 
students  without  adequate  opportunity  to 
stud^•  language  in  high  school  or  for  learn- 
ing-disabled students  for  whom  special 
provisons  must  be  made. 

Language  requirements  at  every  level 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  com- 
petency—ability to  use  the  language — rather 
than  number  of  courses  taken.  All  four  lan- 
guage skills — speaking,  listening,  reading 
and  writing  should  be  emphasized. 

Because  competency  in  communicating  in 
foreign  languages  is  key  to  cultural  com- 
petence, proficiency  should  be  the  major 
goal  of  language  instruction.  Cultural  com- 
petence is  understanding  how  to  deal  with 
cultural  differences,  it  requires  effective  use 
of  the  language  of  the  culture. 

Institutions  should  provide  special  oppor- 
tunities for  highly  motiviated  and  talented 
students  to  achieve  high-level  language  pro- 
ficiency. Institutions  should  create  incen- 
tives to  encourage  students  to  acquire  these 
skills.  Upper  level  foreign  language  courses 
should  include  a  variety  of  materials  rather 
than  only  literature. 

Intensive  foreign  language  programs  and 
stucfc'  abroad  are  essential  elements  of 
achieving  real  proficiency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Success  is  higher  if  instruction  is  fol- 
lowed by  use  of  the  language  in  the  country 
where  it  is  spoken  or  by  total  immersion 
programs.  This  may  require  examining  the 
structure  of  financial  aid  to  ensure  that  fi- 
nancial aid  students  can  enroll  in  full-time 
stucty  opportunities  at  least  for  Intensive 
summer  work,  and  that  aid  is  available  for 
the  6erious  language  student  for  study  or  in- 
temBhip  abroad.  Study  abroad  programs 
should  be  built  into  the  budgeting  and  pric- 
ing structure  of  any  institution  which  is  se- 
rious about  foreign  language  instruction. 

Leaders  should  promote  and  support  use  of 
the  full  range  of  technologies  for  providing 
individualized  language  instruction  and  for 
communicating    with    the    world.    Satellite 


links,  new  computer  software,  expanding 
computet  networks,  and  video  disks  are  espe- 
cially important  for  the  less  commonly 
taught  languages,  where  demand  on  an  indi- 
vidual campus  may  be  low. 

Library  resources  must  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  Institution's  language  instruc- 
tion prop-ams.  Budgets  for  new  or  expanded 
language  programs  should  Include  funds  for 
initial  apd  ongoing  library  acquisitions. 

Language  instruction  at  both  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  levels  must  be  better  inte- 
grrated  with  other  studies  and  programs.  This 
requires  discussion  and  coordination  both 
with  the  rest  of  the  international  program 
and  witi  other  departments,  including  pre- 
professional  and  professional  studies  such  as 
business,  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
health  sciences.  Institutions  should  examine 
the  organizational  structure  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  support  such  integration.  A 
high-level  coordinating  committee  and/or 
the  appointment  of  a  faculty-level  adminis- 
trator with  appropriate  resources  can  ensure 
that  foreign  languages,  international  stud- 
ies, study  abroad,  and  faculty  development 
in  interaatlonal  and  foreign  language  fields 
support  common  institutional  goals  of  inter- 
national competence  for  all. 
3.  Provide  institutional  initiatives  that  will  fa- 
cilitate the  process  of  language  learning  for 
students  and  faculty 

Acade*iic  leaders  should  keep  track  of  and 
make  public  the  percentage  of  their  students 
in  each  major  field  who  are  taking  foreign 
language  courses  and  at  what  level.  They 
should  insist  on  evidence  of  proficiency  at- 
tained by  students  in  foreign  language 
courses  at  various  levels.  Foreign  language 
instructors  should  agree  on  attainable  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  on  appropriate 
courses  and  models  to  achieve  the  language 
competency  goals. 

Institutions  should  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  foreign  language  teaching  wherever 
possible.  Consortia  and  other  forms  of 
interinstitutional  cooperation  maximize  the 
availability  of  resources  and  can  be  espe- 
cially effective  for  the  less  commonly  taught 
languages  and  area  studies  and  for  summer 
or  inter-term  intensive  language  institutes. 

Facultc  in  other  disciplines  should  be  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  to  acquire  or  improve 
their  foreign  language  skills  and  inter- 
national knowledge.  They  can  use  these 
skills  to  increase  opportunities  for  language 
competent  students  to  use  foreign  languages 
and  international  expertise  in  a  variety  of 
disciplinary  majors. 

Institutions  should  inventory  the  foreign 
language  and  international  competencies  of 
their  students,  faculty,  and  staff  and  utilize 
that  expertise  in  the  education  of  their  stu- 
dents. Utilization  of  already  available  re- 
sources is  advisable.  Use  of  native-born  or 
foreign-6orn  language  competent  individuals 
can  helj  students  achieve  the  goal  of  lan- 
guage competency. 

Student/faculty  campus  programs  using 
foreign  languages  should  be  expanded.  Inter- 
est in  foreign  languages  can  be  enhanced  by 
exposure  through  multilingual  social  and 
cultural  activities. 

Facultjy,  administration,  and  students 
must  be  convinced  of  the  importance  to  the 
mission  of  the  institution  of  the  inter- 
national and  foreign  language  dimension.  We 
are  educating  now  the  students  who  will  be 
the  future  leaders  of  America.  Presidential 
leadership  Is  crucial  in  obtaining  these 
goals. 

MYTHS  ABOUT  LANGUAGE  LEARNING 

Americans  do  not  need  foreign  language 
since  English  is  an  International  language. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  not  English-speaking.  Commu- 
nicating and  transacting  business  inter- 
nationally is  more  effective  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  communicate  in  the  relevant  local 
language. 

American  businesses  do  not  need  multi- 
lingual employees  because  they  can  hire 
English-speaking  local  residents  and  inter- 
preters abroad.  In  fact,  dependence  on  trans- 
lation puts  the  American  businessperson  at  a 
disadvantage  and  frequently  leads  to  mis- 
understandings and  possibly  loss  of  business. 
Americans  are  incapable  of  learning  for- 
eign languages.  Americans  are  not  less  capa- 
ble than  any  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
However,  most  other  people  start  the  study 
of  a  second  language  earlier  than  we  do. 
when  it  is  easier  for  them  to  learn,  and 
therefore  have  a  head  start  when  they  reach 
college. 

Adults  cannot  learn  foreign  languages. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  suggests  that 
adults  cannot  learn  other  languages,  but  al- 
ternative techniques  of  language  learning 
may  be  needed.  Foreign  language  teachers 
already  know  a  great  deal  about  the  most  ef- 
fective techniques. 

College  students  are  not  interested  in 
studying  foreign  languages.  Low  levels  of  in- 
terest may  reflect  both  societal  attitudes 
and  geographic  factors.  We  now  know  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  to  increase  student  motivation 
to  become  proficient  in  a  foreign  language. 
Good  counseling  and  curriculum  changes  in 
incorporating  international  studies  enhance 
student  interest.  In  an  increasingly  inter- 
dependent world,  communication  in  multiple 
languages  is  a  vehicle  to  better  understand- 
ing of  cultures  and  business  transactions. 
APPENDIX  1 — THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COM- 
PETENCE 

A  new  major  study  conducted  by  Richard 
Lambert  for  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation describes  the  problems: 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  college  students 
whose  transcripts  were  examined  had  taken 
college  level  language  courses  past  the  inter- 
mediate level. 

Less  than  9  percent  of  American  univer- 
sities require  a  foreign  language  for  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  for  all  students  (although 
22  percent  of  baccalaureate  colleges  do). 

Of  those  institutions  that  do  require  for- 
eign language  for  all  students,  many  require 
one  year  or  less. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  in  its 
1989  report,  America  in  Transition— The 
International  Frontier,  states: 

The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  cannot 
speak  a  language  other  than  English  .  .  . 

Only  17  percent  of  U.S.  public  elemenUry 
schools  offer  any  form  of  language  instruc- 
tion. Many  that  do  offer  classes  offer  only  in- 
troductory exposure. 

Only  one  in  five  American  high  school 
graduates  take  more  than  two  years  of  a  for- 
eign language  and  less  than  one  in  ten  enroll 
in  four  years  of  language. 

A  recent  analysis  of  U.S.  postsecondary 
students  transcripts  revealed  that  53  percent 
took  no  basic  foreign  language  classes  during 
their  undergraduate  years. 

Twenty-six  states  report  a  shortage  of  for- 
eign language  teachers  at  either  the  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  level. 

Most  students  who  do  take  a  foreign  lan- 
guage cannot  use  it  to  communicate. 

They  do  not  study  langruage  long  enough  or 
under  the  necessary  conditions  to  master  it. 

An  insufficient  number  of  advanced 
courses  concentrate  on  speaking  and  listen- 
ing skills;  most  emphasize  literature. 


Fewer  than  50  thousand,  or  about  .04  per- 
cent of  over  12  million  American  college 
level  students  study  abroad  each  year. 

Of  those,  33  thousand  studied  in  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  countries. 

Only  20  percent  of  those  studying  abroad 
stayed  for  the  whole  academic  year. 

The  Council  on  International  Education 
Exchange  states  in  its  1988  report,  "Educat- 
ing for  Global  Competence,"  that: 

The  U.S.  is  the  only  major  world  power 
with  no  language  requirement  for  entering 
its  foreign  service.  Key  posts  are  filled  by 
ambassadors  who  do  not  speak  the  local  lan- 
guage and  cannot  read  the  local  newspai>er. 

Only  3  percent  of  American  high  school 
graduates  and  only  5  percent  of  our  college 
graduates  reach  a  meaningful  proficiency  in 
a  second  language  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  come  from  bilingual  homes. 

As  recently  as  three  years  ago,  33  states 
did  not  require  any  foreign  language  study  in 
high  school,  and  one  of  every  five  high 
schools  did  not  offer  any  foreign  language  in- 
struction at  all. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  be  one  of  the  few  na- 
tions in  the  world  where  a  student  can  grad- 
uate from  college  without  ever  having  stud- 
ied a  foreign  language. 

Fewer  than  1  percent  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel stationed  abroad  are  able  to  use  the 
language  of  their  host  country. 

APPENDIX  2— THE  NEED  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
AND  LANGUAGE  COMPETENCY 

International  trade  and  interdependency  of 
financial  markets  continue  to  increase  while 
the  U.S.  is  facing  international  financial 
problems  partly  due  to  the  deterioration  of 
our  international  competitiveness: 

In  1987  the  U.S.  exported  $243  billion  and 
imported  about  $400  billion,  generating  a 
trade  deficit  of  over  $150  billion. 

In  1986,  U.S.  assets  abroad  amounts  to 
$1,067  billion  while  foreign  assets  held  in  the 
U.S.  amounted  to  $1,331.5  billion. 

In  1985  the  U.S.  became  the  largest  debtor 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  World  bank  reports  that  between  1965- 
80  U.S.  exports  were  growing  6.9  percent  an- 
nually: during  1980-86  the  rate  was  2.7  per- 
cent annually.  Growth  in  imports  increased 
from  6.2  percent  to  9  percent  annually  during 
those  periods. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 80  percent  of  all  American-made 
goods  now  face  international  competition  ei- 
ther at  home  or  abroad. 

To  eliminate  the  significance  deficits  and 
the  world's  largest  debtor  nation  status. 
Americans  must  become  more  active  in  trad- 
ing and  therefore  must  better  understand 
and  communicate  with  the  world.  Speaking 
other  languages  and  understanding  other 
cultures  is  a  key  element  in  maintaining  our 
leadership  role  in  the  world  community.  The 
need  for  foreign  language  competence  is  ex- 
emplified by  articles  in  business  magazines 
and  government  and  international  associa- 
tion reports. 

"How  are  we  to  sell  our  products  in  a  glob- 
al economy  when  we  neglect  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  customer?  How  are  we  to  open 
overseas  markets  when  our  cultures  are  only 
dimly  understood."— Governor  of  Virginia, 
L.  Bailies,  In  America  in  Transition:  The 
International  Frontier,  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association.  1989. 

Speaking  local  languages  is  one  way  to 
gain  competitive  advantage.  In  increasingly 
competitive  markets  every  little  edge 
counts. 

42%  of  a  sample  of  British  businessmen 
thought  they  could  have  done  better  if  they 


had  taken  the  trouble  to  speak  the  local  lan- 
guage. 

One  reason  Americans  find  it  so  dlfQcult  to 
do  business  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  that 
they  are  so  ignorant  of  it.  International 
compsj-isons  of  the  number  of  Americans 
learning  foreign  languages  rank  the  nation 
woefully  low. 

Virtually  all  of  Caterpillar's,  an  American 
maker  of  bulldozers.  550  staff  in  Geneva  are 
at  least  bilingual. 

In  the  European  subsidiaries  of  Dupont 
managers  normally  speak  the  local  lan- 
guage. All  the  international  executives  of 
Nestle,  a  Swiss  multinational,  speak  two 
languages  without  exception.— The  Econo- 
mist of  May  16,  1987. 

Widespread  culture  innocence  and  lan- 
guage illiteracy  is  one  of  the  three  factors  of 
prime  importance  in  resolving  the  persistent 
U.S.  trade  deficits. 

At  least  one  factor  contributing  to  the  fail- 
ure to  cure  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  seems  to  be 
the  shocking  lack  of  preparation  expatriates 
receive  before  they  go  overseas.  .  .  .  The  im- 
portance of  competence  in  the  language  of 
the  host  country  cannot  be  stressed  too 
much. 

The  Business  Council  for  International  Un- 
derstanding of  Washington,  D.C..  estimates, 
based  on  their  30  year  experience,  that  man- 
agers who  go  abroad  without  cross  cultural 
preparation  have  a  failure  rate  ranging  from 
33  percent  to  66  percent.  This  contrasts  with 
a  rate  of  less  than  2  percent  failure  for  those 
with  such  training.— Arthur  Whitehlll,  In 
■America's  Trade  Deficit:  The  Human  Prob- 
lems" in  Business  Horizons,  Jan/Feb,  1968. 

More  technical  journals  are  being  pub- 
lished in  other  languages  and  the  Elnglish 
speaking  percentage  of  the  total  world  popu- 
lation continues  to  decrease. 

A  growing  number  of  foreign  governments. 
in  the  Interest  of  exercising  their  national 
sovereignty  are  requiring  the  sole  use  of 
their  national  languages  in  all  contracts  and 
contract  negotiations. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  U.S.  Managers  to 
speak  directly  with  lower  level  employees  in 
their  foreign  subsidiary  and  this  usually  re- 
quires the  use  of  foreign  language.  Some 
international  executives  have  encountered 
great  difficulty  in  managing  subordinates 
because  of  the  inability  to  communicate  ver- 
bally. 

Knowing  the  language  facilitates  one's 
comprehension  of  the  culture,  politics,  laws, 
and  environment  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
breeds  closer  familiarity  with  the  customer's 
business  customs  and  decision  making  con- 
straints. Language  skills  are  also  important 
in  the  growing  need  to  understand  and  an- 
ticipate foreign  economic  and  political  de- 
velopnnents  in  order  to  assess  business 
risks.— Nancy  Henderson.  In  "Selling 
Abroad:  Speaking  Their  Language  ".  In  Busi- 
ness America.  Sept.  7. 1981. 

Shifting  dynamics  in  world  trade  means 
that,  more  and  more,  the  language  of  trade 
is  the  language  of  the  customer.  If  the  U.S. 
is  to  compete  effectively  and  expand  trade,  it 
must  continue  to  place  a  greater  emphasis 
on  adequate  language  instruction.— The  Na- 
tional Governor's  Association  Committee  on 
International  and  Foreign  Relations  state- 
ment "Educating  Americans  for  Tomorrow's 
Worid",  July  87. 

To  fully  appreciate  differences  in  cultures 
we  must  understand  other  languages.  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  assume  that  we  will  be 
able  to  sell  our  products,  conduct  our  nego- 
tiations and  understand  our  world  in  Eng- 
lish. If  we  cannot  communicate  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  will  lose  markets  for  our 
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products  and  our  ideas.— The  Southern  Gov- 
ernor's Association  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Education,  report  on  "Comer- 
stone  of  Competition",  November.  1986. 

Education  must  prepare  us  to  participate 
fully  in  the  global  community. 

Urge  colleges  and  universities  to  establish 
second  langauge  requirements  for  admissions 
to  and  graduates  from  appropriate  post-sec- 
ondary programs.  The  requirements  should 
include  demonstrated  proficiency  in  speak- 
ing, understanding,  reading  and  writing  the 
second  language.— The  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  report  "International  Di- 
mensions of  Education",  November  1985. 

"International  ignorance  is  a  luxury  that 
America  can  no  longer  afford."— Business 
Higher  Education  Forum,  summer  1988  meet- 
ing. 


JMI 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  TAKING  OF 
VINCENNES  BY  GEORGE  ROGERS 
CLARK 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recogrnize  the 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sackville  and  Vincennes  by  George 
Rogers  Clark  on  February  25,  1779. 

The  heroic  deeds  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  are  a  significant  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  both  Indiana  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  George  Rogers 
Clark  led  135  men  on  a  240-mile  journey 
through  the  slush  and  icy  floods  of 
southern  Illinois  and  strategically  ac- 
quired the  Old  Northwest  Territory  for 
our  fledgling  country.  The  leadership 
exhibited  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  the 
superior  nruirksmanship  of  American 
frontiersmen,  and  the  sound  strategy 
of  attack  surprised  the  British  and 
forced  an  unconditional  surrender.  This 
single  action  doubled  the  size  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  westward  expansion  of 
the  United  States. 

The  noted  scholar  and  author,  Ross 
F.  Lockrldge,  addressed  the  Vincennes 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  in  Vincennes, 
IN.  on  December  21.  1926.  and  brought 
the  rich  experience  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  to  light.  I  ask  that  the  following 
excerpt  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  inspired 
leadership  in  great  historical  accomplish- 
ment It  was  in  this  case  of  George  Rogers 
Clark.  At  least  he  thought  he  was  inspired. 
He  believed,  as  he  said,  that  he  had  a  divine 
miaalon.  His  success  was  not  the  result  of 
chance  or  fortune— not  even  in  any  single 
small  particular. 

It  was  the  result  of  glorious  vision  and 
careful  forethought.  He  carefully  con- 
templated and  deflnitely  determined  every 
phase  of  his  conduct  In  advance.  This  wtis  a 
monumental  example  of  the  right  man  for 
the  right  thing.  He  knew  where  he  was  going. 
he  knew  how  to  get  there  and  he  did  not  fal- 
ter on  the  way.  Carlisle  has  said  "the  history 
of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  great  men." 
It  would  be  dlfncult,  indeed,  to  find  in  all  the 
annals  of  history  a  more  significant  dem- 
onstration of  the  truth  of  this  dictum  than 
In  the  heroic  episode  which  culminated  here 
at  Vincennes.  For  certainly  the  conquest  of 
the  Northwest  was  peculiarly  and  distinc- 


tively the  deed  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  Cer- 
tainly vast  and  grateful  credit  is  due  many 
for  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise.  We 
pay  due  tribute  to  Patrick  Henry  and  Thom- 
as Jefferson  for  their  patriot  faith  in  sup- 
porting Clark  when  his  enterprise  seemed 
but  a  wild  young  dream.  We  are  profoundly 
indebted  to  Francis  Vigo,  the  big-hearted 
Sardinian,  the  broad-minded  Spanish  mer- 
chant who  impoverished  himself  to  help  fur- 
nish supplies  for  the  expedition.  We  owe  def- 
erence and  regard  to  Father  Pierre  Gibault 
for  his  invaluable  and  timely  aid  by  which  he 
wa«  impoverished  and  ultimately  forced  into 
exile.  Let  us  grant  him  the  honored  title  of 
Patriot  Priest  of  the  Northwest.  We  can  free- 
ly give  imperishable  renown  to  those  in- 
trepid backwoodsmen,  the  gallant  riflemen 
whc  endured  incredible  hardships  and  re- 
duced and  English  fort  by  sheer  gallantry 
and  peerless  marksmanship.  Certainly  they 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  Immortals, 
but  over  all  there  must  ever  be  eternal  glory 
for  George  Rogers  Clark!  He  was  ever  the 
Captain  Courageous,  the  soul,  mind  and  arm 
of  this  great  enterprise.  Let  us  remember 
that  it  was  he  who  first  conceived  this  des- 
perate undertaking.  It  was  not  Patrick 
Heory.  It  was  not  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was 
not  George  Washington.  It  was  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  who  conceived  it.  His  the  patriotic 
vision  that  conceived  the  undertaking,  his 
the  keen  and  powerful  mind  that  organized  it 
in  every  detail,  and  his  the  valiant  arm  that 
executed  it.  Let  us  crown  him  forever  with  a 
nation's  tribute  as  the  conquering  hero  of 
tha  Northwest. 

At  the  time  of  this  immortal  achievement 
he  was  a  mere  youth  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
a  perfect  figure  of  a  triumphant  hero.  It  is 
usually  the  way  of  romance  and  always  the 
policy  of  the  movies  to  leave  the  hero  in  his 
ascendancy,  as  is  fit,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
it  is  not  always  the  way  of  history.  It  seems 
almost  unbelievable  that  a  life  which  had 
such  a  bright  and  glorious  morning,  such  a 
brillant  forenoon,  should  have  had  such  a 
dismal  afternoon  and  evening.  During  prac- 
tically all  the  rest  of  his  life  for  forty  years, 
he  was  destined  to  experience  discourage- 
ment, disappointment,  humiliation  and  an- 
guieh  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  outstanding  men.  This  experience  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  is  worthy  of  thoughful 
contemplation  as  a  reflection  upon  the  un- 
certainties of  life  and  the  perverse  ways  of 
fate.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  ingrat- 
itude of  humanity  and  particularly  upon  the 
ingratitude  of  republics. 

I  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  the 
reaeons  for  this  later  career,  but  wish  to 
mention  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing. I  told  you  that  his  resources  and  provi- 
sions had  become  entirely  exhausted  with 
tha  conquest  of  Kaskaskia.  In  order  to  push 
tha  expedition  to  Vincennes  and  later  to 
carry  on  further  campaigns  against  the  Indi- 
ans, he  had  to  pledge  his  own  name  and  cred- 
it for  provisions  and  supplies,  which  he  or- 
dered in  the  name  of  Virginia  and  for  which 
he  thought  Virginia  would  certainly  reim- 
burse him;  but  Virginia  never  did.  He  thus 
became  bound  for  claims  and  debts  in  large 
amounts  which  were  not  justly  his,  but 
which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  as  far  as  his 
means  extended.  He  thought  that  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  as  he  would  have  been  In  due 
coarse,  since  he  had  taken  large  land  hold- 
ings in  Kentucky,  but  those  claims  and  bills 
of  credit  were  bought  up  for  trifling  amounts 
by  unscrupulous  "sharks"  who  hounded  and 
harassed  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  All  his 
property  was  taken  from  him  and  then  there 
wa»  not  enough.  He  was  never  permitted  to 


hold  property  in  his  own  name.  He  could  not 
share  in  the  patrimony  of  his  father's  estate 
because  of  greedy  claimants.  For  five  years 
he  did  not  receive  officers'  pay  for  his  serv- 
ices as  colonel  and  as  brigadier  general,  until 
finally  given  a  grant  of  poor  land  In  Ken- 
tucky AS  compensation,  and  even  this  poor 
pittance  was  seized  on  execution  for  debts 
that  were  not  Justly  his.  By  way  of  expla- 
nation of  Virginia's  neglect  in  this  matter, 
we  must  remember  that  Virginia  ceded  the 
Northwest  Territory  to  the  United  States  in 
1783,  and  by  this  she  thought  that  she  had  re- 
lieved Serself  from  all  the  debts  and  obliga- 
tions that  went  with  it,  and  so  in  the  confu- 
sion and  misunderstanding  between  Virginia 
and  the  Continental  Congress,  Clark's  just 
and  righteous  claims  went  unheeded  and  he 
was  impoverished  and  beggared  in  the  em- 
pire which  he  had  won.* 


BLACK  HISTORY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  in 
honor  of  African-Americans,  their 
proud  heritage,  and  ongoing  contribu- 
tions to  this  Nation.  I  want  to  take  a 
momeDt  to  reflect  on  the  history  of 
their  service  in  the  U.S.  military— a 
history  replete  with  struggles,  sac- 
rifices and  determination,  and  remark- 
able accomplishments.  I  join  with  pride 
in  the  celebration  of  Black  History 
Month  and  in  paying  homage  to  Afri- 
can-Americans for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  military. 

The  participation  of  black  Americans 
in  the  military  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  colonial  period.  They  fought  in 
most  major  battles  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  By  the  end  of  that  war.  nearly 
10,000  black  Americans  had  served  in 
the  colonial  armies  of  the  Revolution. 
During  the  Civil  War,  President  Lin- 
coln was  reluctant  to  have  black  Amer- 
ican units  in  the  Union  military  be- 
car.se  he  was  afraid  that  the  border 
States  would  join  the  Confederacy. 
Meanwhile,  free  black  Americans,  abo- 
litioniBts,  union  commanders,  and  oth- 
ers lobbied  for  black  participation. 

On  July  17,  1862,  Congress  authorized 
Lincoln  to  employ  "persons  of  African 
descent"  in  the  U.S.  military.  Al- 
though some  States  had  already  estab- 
lished their  own  regiments  of  black 
troops,  the  War  Department  in  1863  cre- 
ated a  bureau  to  handle  the  recruit- 
ment and  organization  of  black  regi- 
ments. The  units  were  known  as  the 
U.S.  Colored  Troops  [USCT].  More  than 
200,000  black  Americans  served  during 
the  Civil  War.  Most  notably,  23  black 
soldlefs  and  sailors  were  awarded  the 
Nation's  highest  military  award,  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  for  their  outstanding 
service.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
nine  ©f  those  courageous  men  were 
from  the  great  State  of  Maryland.  In 
my  view,  the  courage  and  bravery  of 
these  African-Americans  should  serve 
as  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  during  World  War  I 
black  Americans  still  had  to  endure  a 
segregated  military.  Yet,  they  volun- 
teered in  force,  many  of  them  serving 
as  coipbat  troops  in  the  all-black  92d 
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and  93d  Divisions.  The  93d  Division 
served  with  the  French  Army  which 
later  bestowed  its  highest  military 
honor,  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  to  171  black 
American  troops  for  their  outstanding 
service.  Black  heroes  of  that  war  in- 
clude Henry  Johnson  of  Albany,  NY 
and  Needham  Roberts  from  Trenton. 
NJ.  Both  received  the  French  award  for 
successfully  dispersing  German  infil- 
trators during  a  camp  invasion. 

During  World  War  II,  an  all-black 
332d  Fighter  Group,  known  as  the 
Tuskegee  Airmen,  was  activated  under 
President  Roosevelt  in  1941.  The  group 
was  trained  at  Tuskegee  Army  Air 
Field  where  a  combat  pilot  program 
had  been  set  up.  This  became  known  as 
the  "Tuskegee  Experiment."  The 
group's  record  included  more  than 
15,000  combat  sorties  and  the  downing 
of  261  enemy  aircraft  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy  during  the  last  2  years  of  the 
war.  The  Tuskegee-trained  unit  in- 
cluded about  1,000  pilots  and  thousands 
of  support  workers.  Distinguishing 
themselves  in  combat  technique,  ag- 
gressiveness and  courage,  they  received 
a  Presidential  Unit  Citation  on  March 
23,  1945.  Some  notable  members  of  this 
exceptionable  group  are  Representative 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio;  Detroit's  former 
mayor,  Coleman  Young;  and  Gen.  Dan- 
iel (Chappie)  James,  the  first  black 
four-star  Air  Force  general.  Black  he- 
roes from  this  distinguished  group  have 
formed  several  chapters  of  their  orga- 
nization throughout  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  dedicated  to  uniting  those 
who  shared  the  frustrations,  aspira- 
tions, and  triumphs  of  being  pioneers 
in  black  military  aviation. 

The  commander  of  the  332d  Fighter 
Group  and  an  African-American  pio- 
neer in  his  own  right,  Benjamin  Davis, 
Jr.,  became  the  Air  Force's  first  black 
American  general  in  1954.  He  was  also 
the  first  of  his  race  to  graduate  from 
West  Point  during  this  century.  Re- 
markably, General  Davis,  Jr.,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Benjamin 
O.  Davis,  Sr.,  who  became  the  first 
black  general  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  1940. 
General  Davis,  Sr.,  is  credited  with  me- 
diating race  relations  in  the  military 
and  helping  to  make  opportunities 
available  for  his  fellow  Africaji-Ameri- 
cans. 

Indeed  the  outbreak  of  the  Vietnam 
war  in  1965  brought  more  career  oppor- 
tunities for  these  American  soldiers  to 
serve  their  country.  African-Americans 
gained  higher  rank  and  entry  into  spe- 
cialized fields  that  could  be  used  in  the 
civilian  work  force  as  well.  It  was  also 
the  first  U.S.  war  with  totally  inte- 
grated forces,  an  important  achieve- 
ment for  Afrtcan-Amerlcans,  especially 
those  who  had  struggled  for  recogni- 
tion and  equality  in  past  wars. 

The  contributions  of  African-Ameri- 
cans in  the  U.S.  military  reflect  their 
steadily  increasing  participation.  Of 
the  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  22 


percent  are  African-American,  the 
highest  percentage  ever  to  have  served 
in  the  United  States  military  thus  far. 
It  is  especially  significant  that  Gen. 
Colin  L.  Powell,  an  African-American, 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  General  Powell  has  a  unique 
background  of  combat  service  and 
international  relations  expertise.  Dur- 
ing college,  he  became  an  Army  officer 
in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
[ROTC].  He  served  in  Vietnam  for  two 
tours  of  duty,  and  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  he  had  received  11  medals. 
Powell  quickly  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
ranks,  serving  in  the  White  House  as 
Deputy  National  Security  Adviser  and 
then  National  Security  Adviser  under 
President  Reagan.  General  Powell  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  African-Americans. 

African-Americans  have  surely  over- 
come many  obstacles  in  this  Nation's 
military  with  great  pride  and  success. 
As  we  honor  them  in  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month,  we  must  assure 
young  African-Americans  that  the 
doors  of  opportunity  will  remain  open. 
All  Americans  must  continue  to  seek 
to  fulfill  those  laudable  goals  for  this 
Nation's  greatest  strengths  are  drawn 
from  the  individual  talents  of  every 
American.* 


CHINA  LEGAL  SCHOLAR  FACES 
DEATH  PENALTY  IN  DEMOCRACY 
TRIAL 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
insensitivity  of  the  Government  of 
China  to  the  whole  area  of  human 
rights. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  Chen  Xiaoping,  a  29-year-old 
law  lecturer  who  helped  support  stu- 
dents who  were  demonstrating  at 
Tiananmen  Squaxe. 

In  our  country  and  in  freedom  loving 
countries  everywhere,  he  is  a  hero  of 
freedom. 

I  hope  our  Government  is  making 
clear  to  the  Government  of  China  in 
unmistakable  terms,  while  they  may 
imprison  those  who  fight  for  freedom 
in  China,  we  regard  them  as  heroes. 

I  hope  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Government  who  follow  what  happens 
in  the  Congressional  Recxjrd  will  rec- 
ognize that  by  this  type  of  action,  they 
are  creating  problems  for  themselves 
in  terms  of  their  economic  future  and 
their  political  future. 

We  want  to  work  with  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  China,  but  as  the  Government 
of  China  moves  away  from  fi^edom, 
that  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  titled,  "China 
Legal  Scholar  Faces  Death  Penalty  In 
Democracy  Trial"  by  Sheryl  WuDunn 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 


China  Legal  Scholar  Faces  Death  Penalty 
In  Democracy  Trial 
(By  Sheryl  WuDunn) 

Beuing,  February  5— A  legal  scholar  went 
on  trial  today  for  "conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  CJovemment."  the  most  serious  criminal 
charge  known  to  be  leveled  so  far  in  the  lat- 
est round  of  trials  of  Tiananmen  democracy 
advocates.  Conviction  could  bring  the  death 
penalty. 

The  scholar.  Chen  Xiaoping,  a  29-year-old 
law  lecturer  with  a  reputation  for  intellec- 
tual brilliance.  Is  one  of  at  least  four  democ- 
racy advocates  known  to  be  charged  so  far 
with  "conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chen,  who  helped  organize  a  citizens' 
group  to  support  demonstrating  students  at 
Tiananmen  Square,  was  a  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Politics  and  Law  until  his  arrest 
sometime  shortly  after  the  military  crack- 
down on  June  4,  1969.  A  graduate  of  Beijing 
University.  Mr.  Chen  had  a  background  in 
constitutional  law  and  had  taken  part  in  pre- 
vious student  demonstrations. 

If  convicted,  he  would  fauie  a  minimum  jail 
sentence  of  10  years,  and  if  his  case  is 
deemed  particularly  serious,  he  could  receive 
the  death  penalty.  The  trial  was  closed  to 
foreigners,  and  it  was  not  clear  whether  it 
ended  today  but  no  sentence  was  announced. 
In  the  past,  sentences  have  been  announced 
sometime  after  the  end  of  the  trial. 
cooperation  brings  release 

Many  foreign  diplomats  and  Chinese  law- 
yers say  they  rule  out  the  death  sentence,  or 
even  life  Imprisonment,  for  any  of  the  stu- 
dents or  scholars  who  took  part  peacefully  In 
the  Tiananmen  democracy  movement. 

But  most  defendants  brought  to  trial  are 
convicted,  although  some  have  then  been  re- 
leased because  of  their  cooperative  attitude. 
In  China,  legal  punishment  is  often  governed 
by  the  principle,  "leniency  to  those  who  con- 
fess, harshness  to  those  who  resist." 

The  court  has  recently  held  political  trials 
for  nearly  30  Tiananmen  democracy  advo- 
cates, sentencing  students  to  under  four 
years  and  intellectuals  and  workers  to 
longer  terms.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OEA 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  on  January  25,  1991,  to 
tour  the  OEA,  Inc.,  offices  and  manu- 
facturing plant  near  Aurora,  CO. 

OEA,  formerly  known  as  Ordnance 
Engineering  Associates,  is  the  world's 
leading  manufacturer  of  airbag 
initiators,  which  cause  the  bags  to  in- 
flate on  impact.  OEA  produces  20,000  of 
these  every  day,  and  yet  not  a  single 
one  has  ever  failed  to  work  properly. 
This  record  of  flawless  production  and 
performance  is  not  only  remarkable, 
but  is  absolutely  imperative. 

It  is  because  of  OEA's  record  of  100 
percent  reliable  performance  that  this 
company  is  one  of  our  most  important 
defense  subcontractors.  OEA  equip- 
ment is  used  on  virtually  every  U.S. 
military  aircraft  including  those  now 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  OEIA  sys- 
tems are  an  essential  component  of 
every  Tomahawk  cruise  missile.  Fur- 
thermore, OEA  provides  the  thrust  nec- 
essary to  propel  pilots  safely  out  of  in- 
jured aircraft.  Beginning  with  the  Dis- 
covery in  1988,  OEA  has  provided  simi- 
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lar  systems  to  our  Space  Shuttle  Pro- 
gram, allowing  up  to  eight  crew  mem- 
bers to  exit  the  craft  safely  during  an 
emergency. 

As  impressive  as  OEA's  products  are. 
and  as  important  as  they  are  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  most  impressive  is  the 
dedication  and  pride  of  the  company's 
450  Colorado  employees.  Beginning 
with  the  example  set  by  President 
Charles  Kafadar  and  Chairman  Ahmed 
Kafadar,  the  people  at  OEA  dem- 
onstrate a  unique  ability  to  solve  com- 
plex problems.  They  also  exhibit  pride 
in  their  work  that  comes  from  knowing 
how  important  their  work  is  to  secu- 
rity and  to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

Companies  like  OEA  are  a  shining  ex- 
ample that  American  know-how  is 
alive  and  well,  and  that  America  can 
lead  the  way  into  a  21st  century  that 
will  be  safer  and  more  peaceful.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  President.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  and  thank  OEA  and  Its 
many  fine  workers.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE,  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  Senate  rule  XXVI  requires 
that  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  first 
year  of  each  Congress,  the  rules  of  each 
committee  be  published  in  the  Record. 
In  compliance  with  this  provision.  I 
ask  that  the  Rules  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Select 

commntee  on  inteluoence,  u.s.  senate 

(Adopted  June  23.  1976) 

(Amended  October  24.  1990) 

David  L.  Boren.  Oklahoma.  Chairman. 

William  S.  Cohen.  Maine.  Vice  Chairman. 

Sam  Nunn.  Geor^a;  Ernest  F.  Holling-s. 
South  Carolina;  Bill  Bradley,  New  Jersey; 
Alan  Cranston.  California;  Dennis  DeConcini. 
Arizona;  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  Ohio;  John 
H.  Glenn,  Jr..  Ohio. 

Orrln  Hatch.  Utah;  Frank  Murkowski. 
Alaska:  Arlen  Specter.  Pennsylvania;  John 
Warner.  Virginia;  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato,  New 
York;  John  C.  Danforth.  Missouri. 

Georg:e  Mitchell.  Maine.  Ex  Officio. 

Robert  Dole.  Kansas.  Ex  OfHcio. 

Geortre  J.  Tenet,  Staff  Director. 

James  H.  Dykstra.  Minority  Staff  Direc- 
tor. 

L.  Brltt  Snider,  General  Counsel. 

Kathleen  P.  McGhee.  Chief  Clerk. 

Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Select 

COMMrrTEE  ON  INTELUOENCE 
rule  1.  CONVENING  OF  MEETINGS 

1.1.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  trans- 
action of  Conunittee  business  shall  be  every 
other  Wednesday  of  each  month,  unless  oth- 
erwise directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1.2.  The  Chairman  shall  have  authority. 
upon  proper  notice,  to  call  such  additional 
meetings  of  the  Committee  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  other  member  of  the  Committee. 

1.3.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  written 


request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

1.4.  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  every  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  which,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  shall  be  at  least 
24  bours  in  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Wathington.  D.C.  and  at  least  48  hours  in  the 
case  of  any  meetng  held  outside  Washington. 
D.C. 

1.5.  If  five  members  of  the  Committee 
have  made  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Chair- 
man to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  Chairman  fails  to  call  such  a  meeting 
within  seven  calendar  days  thereafter,  in- 
cluding the  day  on  which  the  written  notice 
is  eubmitted,  these  members  may  call  a 
meeting  by  filing  a  written  notice  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  who  shall  promptly 
notify  each  member  of  the  Committee  in 
writing  of  the  date  and  time  of  the  meeting. 

RL'LE  2.  MEETING  PROCEDURES 

2.1.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in  S. 
Res.  9.  94th  Congress.  1st  Session. 

2.2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Staff  Direc- 
tor to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of  all 
Committee  proceedings. 

2.3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  if 
the  Chairman  is  not  present  the  Vice  Chair- 
mac,  shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
Committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  at  any  meeting  the 
ranking  majority  member,  or  if  no  majority 
member  is  present  the  ranking  minority 
member  present  shall  preside. 

2.4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
Rules,  decisions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
by  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
Committee  business,  including  the  conduct 
of  executive  sessions,  shall  consist  of  five 
committee  members,  except  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  witnesses,  taking  sworn  tes- 
timony, and  receiving  evidence  under  oath,  a 
quorum  may  consist  of  one  Senator. 

2.5.  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  (1) 
is  In  writing:  (2)  designates  the  member  of 
the  Committee  who  is  to  exercise  the  proxy; 
and  (3)  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  pertaining 
thereto.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

2.6.  Whenever  the  Committee  by  roll  call 
vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  upon  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
voces  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

I  rule  3.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Commitee.  Subcommittees 
shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and  over- 
sight of  programs  and  policies  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  direct.  The  subcommittees  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
and  by  such  other  rules  they  may  adopt 
which  are  consistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  4.  REPORTING  OF  MEASURES  OR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.1.  No  measures  or  recommendations 
shall  be  reported,  favorably  or  unfavorably, 
from  the  Confm:iittee  unless  a  majority  of  the 


Committee  is  actually  present  and  a  major- 
ity conour. 

4.2.  bi  any  case  in  which  the  Conamlttee  is 
unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  sepa- 
rate views  or  reports  may  be  presented  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Committee. 

4.3.  A  member  of  the  Committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  Committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  working  days  in  which  to  file 
such  views,  in  writing  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  $ame  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of 
the  report. 

4.4.  Routine,  non-legislative  actions  re- 
quired Of  the  Committee  may  be  taken  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  procedures  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  pursuant  to  these 
Committee  Rules. 

RULE  5.  NOMINATIONS 

5.1.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, nominations  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  held  for  at  least  14  days  before 
being  voted  on  by  the  Committee. 

5.2.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomina- 
tions referred  to  the  Committee. 

5.3.  Nominees  who  are  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  shall  be  heard  in  pub- 
lic session,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  2.1. 

5.4  No  confirmation  hearing  shall  be  held 
sooner  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  the 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment upless  the  time  limit  is  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

5.5  The  Committee  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion shun  not  be  sooner  than  48  hours  after 
the  Committee  has  received  transcripts  of 
the  confirmation  hearing  unless  the  time 
limit  is  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Committee. 

5.6  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 
ground and  financial  disclosure  statement 
with  the  Committee. 

RULE  6.  INVESTIGATIONS 
No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
Committee  unless  at  least  five  members  of 
the  Committee  have  specifically  requested 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  to  au- 
thorize,such  an  investigation.  Authorized  in- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Committee  and/or  designated  Commit- 
tee staff  members. 

RULE  7.  SUBPENAS 

Subp4nas  authorized  by  the  Committee  for 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  produc- 
tion of  memoranda,  documents,  records  or 
any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  designated  by  the 
Chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  Chairman.  Vice  Chairman 
or  meraber  issuing  the  subpenas.  Each  sub- 
pena  shH.ll  have  attached  thereto  a  copy  of  S. 
Res.  40D.  94th  Congress.  2nd  Session  and  a 
copy  of  these  rules. 

RULE  8.  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  TAKING 
OF  TESTIMONY 

8.1  Afetice.— Witnesses  required  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  these  Rules. 

8.2  09th  OT  Affirmation.— Testimony  of  wit- 
nesses (hall  be  given  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion which  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  Committee. 

8.3  /nlerrogation.— Committee  interrogation 
shall  b«  conducted  by  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee and  such  Committee  staff  as  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  or 
the  presiding-  member. 

8.4  CouTiael  for  the  Witness. — (a)  Any  witness 
may  be  accomixLnied  by  counsel.  A  witness 
who  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may  inform 
the  Committee  of  such  fact.  If  the  witness 
informs  the  Committee  of  this  fact  at  least 
24  hours  prior  to  his  or  her  appearance  before 
the  Committee,  the  Committee  shall  then 
endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary  counsel  for  the 
witness.  Failure  to  obtain  such  counsel  will 
not  excuse  the  witness  from  appearing  and 
testifying. 

(b)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  in  an 
ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure  to 
do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  present,  subject 
such  counsel  to  disciplinary  action  which 
may  include  warning,  censure,  removal,  or  a 
recommendation  of  contempt  proceedings. 

(c)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  in  writing  any  question  he  wishes 
propounded  to  his  client  or  to  any  other  wit- 
ness and  may,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cli- 
ent's testimony,  suggest  the  presentation  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  Committee  may  use  such  ques- 
tions and  dispose  of  such  suggestions  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

8.5  Statements  by  Witnesses. — A  witness  may 
make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief  and 
relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of 
his  or  her  testimony.  Such  statements  shall 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman,  or  other  presid- 
ing members.  Any  witness  desiring  to  make 
a  prepared  or  written  statement  for  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a  copy 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  and  Insofar 
as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  notice 
given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  his  or  her  appearance  before  the 
Committee. 

8.6  Objections  and  Rulings.— Any  objection 
raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be  ruled 
upon  by  the  Chairman  or  other  presiding 
member,  and  such  ruling  shall  be  the  ruling 
of  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  present  overrules  the  ruling  of 
the  chair. 

8.7  Inspection  and  Correction. — All  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  Committee  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect,  in 
the  office  of  the  Committee,  the  transcript 
of  their  testimony  to  determine  whether 
such  testimony  was  correctly  transcribed. 
The  witness  may  be  accompanied  by  counsel. 
Any  corrections  the  witness  desires  to  make 
In  the  transcript  shall  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Conunittee  within  five  days  from 
the  date  when  the  transcript  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  witness.  Corrections  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  grammar  and  minor  editing,  and  may 
not  be  made  to  change  the  substance  of  the 
testimony.  Any  questions  arising  with  re- 
spect to  such  corrections  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Chairman.  Upon  request,  those  parts  of 
testimony  given  by  a  witness  in  executive 
session  which  are  subsequently  quoted  or 
made  part  of  a  public  record  shall  be  made 
available  to  that  witness  at  his  or  her  ex- 
pense. 

8.8  Requests  to  Testify.— The  Committee  will 
consider  requests  to  testify  on  any  matter  or 
measure  pending  before  the  Committee.  A 
person  who  believes  that  testimony  or  other 
evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or 
any  comment  made  by  a  Committee  member 
or  a  member  of  the  Committee  staff,  may 
tend  to  affect  adversely  his  or  her  reputa- 
tion, may  request  to  appear  personally  be- 
fore the  Committee  to  testify  on  his  or  her 


own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence,  or 
connment,  or  may  submit  to  the  Chairman 
proposed  questions  in  writing  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  other  witnesses.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

8.9  Contempt  Procedures. — No  recommenda- 
tion that  a  person  be  cited  for  contempt  of 
Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Senate 
unless  and  until  the  Committee  has,  upon 
notice  to  all  its  members,  met  and  consid- 
ered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the  per- 
son an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  or  in 
person  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt,  and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee  to  forward  such  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

8.10  Release  of  Name  of  Witness. — Unless  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman,  the  name  of  any 
witness  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  be  released  prior  to,  or 
after,  his  or  her  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RULE  9.  PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING  CLASSIFIED 
OR  SENSmVE  MATERIAL 

9.1  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  precautions.  At  least  one  secu- 
rity guard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all  times  by 
the  entrance  to  control  entry.  Before  enter- 
ing the  office  all  persons  shall  identify  them- 
selves. 

9.2  Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and 
material  shall  be  segregated  in  a  secure  stor- 
age area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at  se- 
cure reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicating, 
or  removal  from  the  Committee  offices  of 
such  documents  and  other  materials  is  pro- 
hibited except  as  is  necessary  for  use  in,  or 
preparation  for,  interviews  or  Committee 
meetings,  including  the  taking  of  testimony, 
and  in  conformity  with  Section  10.3  hereof. 
All  documents  or  materials  removed  from 
the  Committee  offices  for  such  authorized 
purposes  must  be  returned  to  the  Commit- 
tee's secure  storage  area  for  overnight  stor- 
age. 

9.3  E^ach  member  of  the  Committee  shall  at 
all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and  other 
material  received  from  any  source.  The  Staff 
Director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance, under  appropriate  security  proce- 
dures, of  a  registry  which  will  number  and 
identify  all  classified  papers  and  other  clas- 
sified materials  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee,  and  such  registry  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  Committee. 

9.4  Whenever  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence makes  classified  material  avail- 
able to  any  other  conrmiittee  of  the  Senate  or 
to  any  member  of  the  Senate  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  such  material  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  verbal  or  written  notice  to 
the  recipients  advising  of  their  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  such  material  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  S.  Res.  400  of  the  94th  Congress.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  ensure  that 
such  notice  is  provided  and  shall  maintain  a 
written  record  identifying  the  particular  in- 
formation transmitted  and  the  Committee  or 
members  of  the  Senate  receiving  such  infor- 
mation. 

9.5  Access  to  classified  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  Committee  staff  members  with  appro- 
priate security  clearance  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  and, 
under  the  Committee's  direction,  the  Staff 
Director  and  Minority  Staff  Director. 

9.6  No  member  of  the  Conmilttee  or  of  the 
Committee  staff  shall  disclose,  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee staff  for  any  purpose  or  in  connection 


with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or  otherwise, 
any  testimony  given  before  the  Committee 
in  executive  session  Including  the  name  of 
any  witness  who  appeared  or  was  called  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  In  executive 
session,  or  the  contents  of  any  papers  or  ma- 
terials or  other  Information  received  by  the 
Committee  except  as  authorized  herein,  or 
otherwise  as  authorized  by  the  Committee  in 
accordance  with  Section  8  of  S.  Res.  400  of 
the  94th  Congress  and  the  provisions  of  these 
rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termination  of 
the  Committee,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Senate.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  members  and  staff  of  the 
Committee  may  disclose  classifled  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  only 
to  persons  with  appropriate  security  clear- 
ances who  have  a  need  to  know  such  infor- 
mation for  an  official  governmental  purpose 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  Infor- 
mation discussed  in  Executive  sessions  of  the 
Committee  and  information  contained  in  pa- 
pers and  materials  which  are  not  classified 
but  which  are  controlled  by  the  Committee 
may  be  disclosed  only  to  persons  outside  the 
Committee  who  have  a  need  to  know  such  In- 
formation for  an  offlcial  governmental  pur- 
pose related  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
and  only  if  such  disclosure  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  or  by  the  Staff  Director  and 
Minority  Staff  Director,  acting  on  their  be- 
half. Failure  to  abide  by  this  provision  shall 
constitute  grounds  for  referral  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  pursuant  to  Section  8 
of  S.  Res.  400. 

9.7  Before  the  Committee  makes  any  deci- 
sion regarding  the  disposition  of  any  testi- 
mony, papers,  or  other  materials  jx^sented 
to  it,  the  Committee  members  shall  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  all  perti- 
nent testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials 
that  have  been  obtained  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  the  Committee  staff. 

9.8  Attendance  of  persons  outside  the  Com- 
mittee at  closed  meetings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  persons  with  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need  to  know  the  informa- 
tion under  consideration  for  the  execution  of 
their  official  duties.  Notes  taken  at  such 
meetings  by  any  person  in  attendance  shall 
be  returned  to  the  secure  storage  area  in  the 
Committee's  offices  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  meetings,  and  may  be  made  available  to 
the  department,  a«rency,  office,  committee  or 
entity  concerned  only  in  accordance  with  the 
security  procedures  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  10.  STAFF 

10.1  For  purposes  of  these  rules.  Committee 
staff  includes  employees  of  the  Committee, 
employees  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
assigned  to  the  Conrmiittee,  consultants  to 
the  Conrmiittee,  or  any  other  person  engaged 
by  contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  or  at  the  request  of  the  Committee.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rely  on  its  fUU-time  employees 
to  perform  all  staff  functions.  No  Individual 
may  be  retained  as  staff  of  the  Committee  or 
to  perform  services  for  the  Committee  unless 
that  individual  holds  appropriate  security 
clearances. 

10.2  The  appointment  of  Committee  staff 
shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee.  After  confirmation,  the  Chair- 
man shall  certify  Committee  staff  appoint- 
ments to  the  Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
in  writing.  No  Committee  staff  shall  be  given 
access  to  any  classified  information  or  regu- 
lar access  to  the  Committee  offices,  until 
such  Committee  staff  has  received  an  appro- 
priate security  clearance  as  described  in  Sec- 
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tion  6  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th 
Congress. 

10.3  The  Committee  staff  works  for  the 
Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  Except  as  otherwise 
jKTovided  by  the  Committee,  the  duties  of 
Committee  staff  shall  be  performed,  and 
Committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and  day- 
to-day  operations,  including  security  and 
control  of  classified  documents  and  material. 
shall  be  administered  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Staff  Director.  The 
Minority  Staff  Director  and  the  Minority 
Counsel  shall  be  kept  fully  informed  regard- 
ing all  matters  and  shall  have  access  to  all 
material  in  the  flies  of  the  Committee. 

10.4  The  Committee  staff  shall  assist  the 
minority  as  fully  as  the  majority  in  the  ex- 
pression of  minority  views,  including  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  and  filing  of  addi- 
tional, separate  and  minority  views,  to  the 
end  that  all  points  of  view  may  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  and  the  Senate. 

10.5  The  members  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  not  discuss  either  the  substance  or  pro- 
cedure of  the  work  of  the  Committee  with 
any  iierson  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
or  the  Committee  staff  for  any  purpose  or  in 
connection  with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  either  during  their  tenure  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  at  any  time 
thereafter  except  as  directed  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  accordance  with  Section  8  of  S.  Res. 
400  of  the  94th  Congress  and  the  provisions  of 
these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Committee,  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Senate. 

10.6  No  member  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  Committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
nondisclosure  agreement  promulgated  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
pursuant  to  Section  6  of  S.  Res.  400  of  the 
94th  Congress.  2d  Session,  and  to  abide  by 
the  Committee's  code  of  conduct. 

10.7  No  member  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  Committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  notify  the  Committee  or  in  the 
event  of  the  Committee's  termination  the 
Senate  of  any  request  for  his  or  her  testi- 
mony, either  during  his  or  her  tenure  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  with  respect  to  information 
which  came  into  his  or  her  possession  by  vir- 
tue of  his  or  her  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  staff.  Such  information  shall  not 
be  disclosed  in  response  to  such  requests  ex- 
cept as  directed  by  the  Committee  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  8  of  S.  Res.  400  of  the  94th 
Congress  and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or 
in  the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  such  manner  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate. 

10.8  The  Committee  shall  immediately  con- 
sider action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  any 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  who  fails  to 
conform  to  any  of  these  Rules.  Such  discipli- 
nary action  may  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  immediate  dismissal  from  the 
Committee  staff. 

10.9  Within  the  Committee  staff  shall  be  an 
element  with  the  capability  to  perform  au- 
dits of  programs  and  activities  undertaken 
by  departments  and  agencies  with  intel- 
ligence functions.  Such  element  shall  be 
comprised  of  persons  qualified  by  training 
and/or  experience  to  carry  out  such  functions 
in  accordance  with  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards. 


lOtlO  The  workplace  of  tie  Conmfiittee  shall 
be  free  from  illegal  use,  possession,  sale  or 
distribution  of  controlled  substances  by  its 
employees.  Any  violation  of  such  policy  by 
any  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall  be 
groonds  for  termination  of  employment. 
Further,  any  illegal  use  of  controlled  sub- 
Stances  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  staff, 
witiin  the  workplace  or  otherwise,  shall  re- 
sult in  reconsideration  of  the  security  clear- 
ance of  any  such  staff  member  and  may  con- 
stitute grounds  for  termination  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Committee. 

RULE  11.  PREPARATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

11.1  Under  direction  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  designated  Committee  staff 
members  shall  brief  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  a  time  sufficiently  prior  to  any  Com- 
mittee meeting  to  assist  the  Committee 
members  in  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the  Com- 
mittee member  might  wish  considered  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall,  at  the 
request  of  a  member,  include  a  list  of  all  per- 
tinent papers  and  other  materials  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Committee  that  bear 
on  matters  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting. 

11.2  The  Staff  Director  shall  recommend  to 
the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  the 
tessimony,  papers,  and  other  materials  to  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  at  any  meeting. 
The  determination  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  materials  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  open  or  executive  session  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

U.3  The  Staff  Director  shall  ensure  that 
covert  action  programs  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment receive  appropriate  consideration  by 
the  Committee  no  less  frequently  than  once 
a  quarter. 

RULE  12.  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

12.1  The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
maintain  a  printed  calendar  for  the  informa- 
tion of  each  Committee  member  showing  the 
measures  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  and  the  status  of  such  measures; 
nominations  referred  to  the  Committee  and 
their  status;  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Committee  determines  shall  be  included.  The 
Calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
to  show  ijertinent  changes.  A  copy  of  each 
such  revision  shall  be  furnished  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee. 

13.2  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

RULE  13.  COMMITTEE  TRAVEL 

13.1  No  member  of  the  Committee  or  Com- 
mittee Staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  Commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  Requests 
for  authorization  of  such  travel  shall  state 
the  purpose  and  extent  of  the  trip.  A  full  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  when 
travel  is  completed. 

13. 2  When  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  approve  the  foreign  travel  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  not  accom- 
panying a  member  of  the  Committee,  all 
members  of  the  Committee  are  to  be  advised, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  travel,  of 
its  extent,  nature  and  purpose.  The  repwrt 
referred  to  in  Rule  13.1  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  members  of  the  Committee  and  shall  not 
be  otherwise  disseminated  without  the  ex- 
press authorization  of  the  Committee  pursu- 
ant to  the  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

13.3  No  member  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  travel  within  this  country  on  Commit- 


tee business  unless  speciflcally  authorized  by 
the  Staff  Director  as  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RULE  14.  CHANGES  IN  RULES 
These  Rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  Committee,  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  thereon 
is  to  be  taken. 

APPENDIX  A 

[94th  Congress,  2d  Session] 

S.  Res.  400 

(Report  No.  94-675) 

(Report  No.  94-770) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  1,  1976 
Mr.  Maasfleld  (for  Mr.  Ribicoff)  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Ohurch.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ma- 
thlas,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Schwaiker,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

May  19.  1976 
Considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to 
To  ests^lish  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Intelligence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution to  establish  a  new  selected  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  oversee  and 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  intelligence 
activities  and  programs  of  the  United  States 
Governtient.  and  to  submit  to  the  Senate  ai>- 
proprlate  proposals  for  legrislation  and  report 
to  the  Senate  concerning  such  intelligence 
activities  and  programs.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence shall  make  every  effort  to  assure 
that  the  appropriate  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  provide  informed 
and  timely  intelligence  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  to  make 
sound  decisions  affecting  the  security  and 
vital  interests  of  the  Nation.  It  is  further  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  to  provide  vigilant 
legislative  oversight  over  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States  to  assure  that 
such  aotivities  are  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
select  oommittee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (hereinafter  in 
this  retolutoin  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

(C)  t»o  members  flrom  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

(D)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JudBciary;  and 

(E)  stven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  at  large. 

(2)  Members  appointed  from  each  commit- 
tee named  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  evenly  divided  between  the 
two  mtOor  political  parties  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
majoritjy  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 
Four  of  the  members  appointed  under  clause 
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(E)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  three  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  select  committee  but 
shall  have  no  vote  in  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  committee  during  the  Nine- 
ty-fourth Congress.  To  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  appointed  to  the  select  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress and  each  Congress  thereafter  shall  be 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  did  not  serve  on 
such  committee  during  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  select  committee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  from  the  mi- 
nority party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect  a  vice 
chairman  for  such  committee.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. Neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  any  other  committee  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  4(e)(1)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the  se- 
lect committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
the  Depiu-tment  of  State;  the  Department  of 
Justice;  and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  SLgency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  organization  or 
reorganization  relates  to  a  function  or  activ- 
ity involving  intelligence  activities. 

(4)  Authorizations  for  appropriations,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(B)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  The  intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(E)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
paitment  of  State. 

(F)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

(G)  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdivi- 
sion which  is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  In  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C);  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  department,  agency,  or  sub- 
division which  is  the  successor  to  any  de- 
partment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision 
named  in  clause  (D),  (E).  or  (F)  to  the  extent 
that  the  activities  of  such  successor  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  subdivision  are  activities 
described  in  clause  (D).  (E),  or  (F). 


(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  committee,  except  any  legislation 
involving  matters  specified  in  clause  (1)  or 
(4KA)  of  subsection  (a),  containing  any  mat- 
ter otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
standing  committee  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  such  standing  committee,  be 
referred  to  such  standing  committee  for  its 
consideration  of  such  matter  and  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  such  standing  committee 
within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  proposed  legislation  Is  referred  to  such 
standing  committee;  and  any  proposed  legis- 
lation reported  by  any  committee,  other 
than  the  select  committee,  which  contains 
any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee  for  its  consid- 
eration of  such  matter  and  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  select  committee  within  thir- 
ty days  after  the  day  on  which  such  proposed 
legislation  is  referred  to  such  committee.  In 
any  case  in  which  a  committee  fails  to  re- 
port any  proposed  legislation  referred  to  it 
within  the  time  limit  prescribed  herein,  such 
committee  shall  be  automatically  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  proposed 
legislation  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  such  proposed  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  such  committee  unless  the  Senate 
provides  otherwise,  in  computing  any  thirty- 
day  period  under  this  parttgraph  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  computation  any  days 
on  which  the  Senate  is  not  In  session. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restrict- 
ing the  authority  of  any  other  committee  to 
study  and  review  any  intelligence  activity  to 
the  extent  that  such  activity  directly  affects 
a  matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  committee. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  limiting,  or  otherwise 
changing  the  authority  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  any  department  or  SLgen- 
cy  of  the  Government  relevant  to  a  matter 
otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
committee. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
shall  make  regular  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Such  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters,  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee  or 
committees.  In  making  such  report,  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  proceed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  B(c)(2)  to  protect  na- 
tional security. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  review  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  agency  or  depart- 
ment concerned  and  the  intelligrence  activi- 
ties of  foreign  countries  directed  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  its  interest.  An  unclassified  ver- 
sion of  each  report  may  be  made  available  to 
the  public  at  the  discretion  of  the  select 
committee.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  public  disclosure  in 
such  reports  of  the  names  of  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  Intelligence  activities  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  the  divulging  of  intelligence 
methods  employed  or  the  sources  of  Informa- 


tion on  which  such  reports  are  based  or  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Intelligence  activities. 

(c)  On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year,  the 
select  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the  views 
and  estimates  described  in  section  301(c)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  regard- 
ing matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  se- 
lect committee. 

Sec.  5  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  Is  authorized  In 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  investigations  Into 
any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  (2)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  (4)  to 
hold  hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate,  (6)  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony, 
"(8)  to  procure  the  service  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
and  (9)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  desigrnated  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  signing  the  subpoenas. 

Sec.  6.  No  employee  of  the  select  commit- 
tee or  any  person  engaged  by  contract  or 
otherwise  to  perform  services  for  or  at  the 
request  of  such  committee  shall  be  given  ac- 
cess to  any  classified  information  by  such 
committee  unless  such  employee  or  person 
has  (1)  agreed  in  writing  and  under  oath  to 
be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  (Includ- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  >  and  of  such  com- 
mittee as  to  the  security  of  such  Information 
during  and  after  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment or  contractual  agreement  with  such 
committee;  and  (2)  received  an  appropriate 
security  clearance  as  determined  by  such 
committee  in  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  The  type  of  security 
clearance  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  shall,  within  the  de- 
termination of  such  committee  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, be  commensurate  with  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  classified  information  to  which 
such  employee  or  person  will  be  given  access 
by  such  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure, without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
persons  concerned,  of  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  committee  which  unduly  In- 
fringes upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  such  person  or 
persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  such  conunittee  from  publicly  dis- 
closing any  such  information  In  any  case  in 
which  such  committee  determines  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formation  clearly  outweighs  any  infringe- 
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ment  on  the  privacy  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons. 

Sec.  8.  (A)  The  select  conunittee  may,  sut^ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  disclose 
publicly  any  information  in  the  possession  of 
such  conunittee  after  a  determination  by 
such  committee  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  such  disclosure.  When- 
ever committee  action  is  required  to  disclose 
any  information  under  this  section,  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  to  vote  on  the  matter 
within  five  days  after  any  member  of  the 
committee  requests  such  a  vote.  No  member 
of  the  select  committee  shall  disclose  any  In- 
formation, the  disclosure  of  which  requires  a 
committee  vote,  prior  to  a  vote  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  the  disclosure  of 
such  Information  or  after  such  vote  except  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  select  com- 
mittee votes  to  disclose  publicly  any  infor- 
mation which  has  been  classified  under  es- 
tablished security  procedures,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  which  the  executive  branch  re- 
quests be  kept  secret,  such  committee  shall 
notify  the  President  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  select  committee  may  disclose  pub- 
licly such  information  after  the  expiration  of 
a  five-day  period  following  the  day  on  which 
notice  of  such  vote  is  transmitted  to  the 
President,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  five-day  period,  the  President,  person- 
ally in  writing:,  notifies  the  committee  that 
he  objects  to  the  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion, provides  his  reasons  therefor,  and  cer- 
tifies that  the  threat  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  posed  by  such  disclosure 
Is  of  such  gravity  that  it  outweighs  any  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  disclosure. 

(3)  If  the  President,  personally  in  writing. 
notifies  the  select  committee  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  such  committee 
may.  by  majority  vote,  refer  the  question  of 
the  disclosure  of  such  information  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  The  committee 
shall  not  publicly  disclose  such  information 
without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Whenever  the  select  committee  votes  to 
refer  the  question  of  disclosure  of  any  infor- 
mation to  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3), 
the  chairman  shall  not  later  than  the  first 
day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session  follow- 
ing the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs,  report 
the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

(5)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
•lon  following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  jointly  agree 
upon  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XVn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  shall  go  into  closed  session  and 
the  matter  shall  be  the  pending  business.  In 
considering  the  matter  in  closed  session  the 
Senate  may— 

(A)  approve  the  public  disclosure  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  information  in  question. 
In  which  case  the  committee  shall  publicly 
disclose  the  Information  ordered  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  information  in  ques- 
tion. In  which  case  the  committee  shall  not 
publicly  disclose  the  information  ordered  not 
to  be  disclosed,  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  in  which  case  the 
committee  shall  make  the  final  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  infomruttlon  in  question. 


Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  such 
matter  in  closed  session,  which  may  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  close  of  the  ninth  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  in  session  following  the 
day  on  which  such  matter  was  reported  to 
the  Senate,  or  the  close  of  the  fifth  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  agreed  upon  jointly  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  accordance 
Witt  paragraph  5  of  rule  XVII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (whichever  the  case 
may  be),  the  Senate  shall  immediately  vote 
on  the  disposition  of  such  matter  in  open 
session,  without  debate,  and  without  divulg- 
ing the  information  with  respect  to  which 
the  vote  is  being  taken.  The  Senate  shall 
vote  to  dispose  of  such  matter  by  one  or 
more  of  the  means  specified  In  clauses  (A), 
(B).  and  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  Any  vote  of  the  Senate  to  dis- 
close any  information  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  move  for  reconsider- 
ation of  the  vote  within  the  time  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  specified  in  rule  xm  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
disclosure  of  such  information  shall  be  made 
coneistent  with  that  right. 

(c)(1)  No  Information  in  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  except 
in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  select  committee  may,  under  such 
regBlations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  commit- 
tee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whtnever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  Information,  which  commit- 
tee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  received 
such  information.  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
who.  and  no  committee  which,  receives  any 
information  under  this  subsection,  shall  dis- 
close such  Information  except  in  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct'  to  inves- 
tigate any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  intel- 
ligance  information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
ceraing  any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,'  shall 
release  to  such  Individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  Its  investigation  a  summary  of  its  inves- 
tigation together  with  its  findings.  If,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct'  de- 
tennines  that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  tiie  Senate,  It  shall  report  its  findings  to 
the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate  ac- 
tion such  as  censure,  removal  from  commit- 
tee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  case  of  a  Member,  or  removal 
from  office   or  employment  or  punishment 
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for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

Sec.  9.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee,  to  at- 
tend any  closed  meeting  of  such  committee. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Operations  With 
Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  estab- 
lished by  Senate  Resolution  21,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  all  records,  files,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materials  In  the  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  such  committee,  under 
appropriate  conditions  established  by  it  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  U.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  thd  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  United  States  should  keep  the  select 
committ«e  fully  and  currently  informed  with 
respect  to  intelligence  activities.  Including 
any  sigaificant  anticipated  activities,  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  or  engaged  in  by 
such  dejpartment  or  agency:  Provided,  That 
this  doss  not  constitute  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  implementation  of  any  such  an- 
ticipated intelligence  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  any  intelligence 
activities  should  furnish  any  information  or 
documect  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  agency,  or  person 
paid  by  such  department  or  agency,  when- 
ever requested  by  the  select  committee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  such  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
should  report  immediately  upon  discovery  to 
the  select  committee  any  and  all  intel- 
ligence activities  which  constitute  viola- 
tions of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  per- 
son, violations  of  law,  or  violations  of  Execu- 
tive orders.  Presidential  directives,  or  de- 
partmeatal  or  agency  rules  or  regulations; 
each  department  and  agency  should  further 
report  to  such  committee  what  actions  have 
been  taken  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  violations. 

Sec.  12.  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  with  the  exception  of  a  continu- 
ing bill  or  resolution,  or  amendment  thereto, 
or  conference  report  thereon,  to.  or  for  use 
of,  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities, unless  such  funds  shall  have  been 
previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  same 
or  precadlng  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such  ac- 
tivity for  such  fiscal  year: 

(1)  The  activities  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(2)  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

(4)  The  intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defease. 

(5)  Tlie  Intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(6)  TUe  Intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigations,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters,  taking  into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevant  as- 
pects of  the  effectiveness  of  planning,  gath- 
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ering,  use,  security,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence: 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabili- 
ties of  United  States  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  intelligence  and  policy 
formulation; 

(2)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  engage  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  the  desirability  of  developing  char- 
ters for  each  intelligence  agency  or  depart- 
ment; 

(3)  the  organization  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  Intelligence  activities;  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap;  and  to  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies; 

(4)  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress is  informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  by  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  improve  the  pro- 
tection of  intelligence  secrets  and  provide 
for  disclosure  of  information  for  which  there 
is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy; 

(6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  intelligence 
activities; 

(7)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  intelligence  activities  in 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  in  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  committees  on 
intelligence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  joint  briefings  from 
the  intelligence  agencies  and  coordinate 
their  policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  sensitive  intelligence  information; 

(8)  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Government  and 
whether  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  is  in  the  public  interest;  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  uniform  set  of 
definitions  for  terms  to  be  used  in  policies  or 
guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  in- 
telligence activities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  special  study  required 
by  this  section  any  matter  it  determines  has 
been  adequately  studied  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Study  Governmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  21,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  or  other  actions  it 
deems  appropriate,  no  later  than  July  1,  1977, 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the 
term  "Intelligence  activities"  includes  (1) 
the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dissemi- 
nation, or  use  of  information  which  relates 
to  any  foreigrn  country,  or  any  government, 
political  group,  party,  military  force,  move- 
ment, or  other  association  in  such  foreign 
country,  and  which  relates  to  the  defense, 
foreign  of  policy,  national  security,  or  relat- 
ed policies  the  United  States,  and  other  ac- 
tivity which  is  in  support  of  such  activities; 
(2)  activities  taken  to  counter  similar  activi- 
ties directed  against  the  United  States;  (3) 
covert  or  clandestine  activities  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  any  for- 
eign   government,    political    group,    party. 


miltary  force,  movement  or  other  associa- 
tion; (4)  the  collection,  analysis,  production, 
dissemination,  or  use  of  information  about 
activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  abroad  whose 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division,  instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  convert  or  clandestine  activities 
directed  against  such  persons.  Such  term 
does  not  include  tactical  foreign  military  in- 
telligence serving  no  national  policymaking 
function. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"department  or  agency"  includes  any  orga- 
nization, committee,  council,  establishment, 
or  office  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  ref- 
erence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau, 
or  subdivision  shall  include  a  reference  to 
any  successor  department,  agency,  bureau, 
or  subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  suc- 
cessor engages  in  intelligence  activities  now 
conducted  by  the  department,  agency,  bu- 
reau, or  subdivision  referred  to  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  15.  (This  section  authorized  funds  for 
the  select  committee  for  the  period  May  19. 
1976,  through  Feb.  28, 1977.) 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as  constituting  acquiescence  by 
the  Senate  in  any  practice,  or  in  the  conduct 
of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

APPENDIX  B 

[94th  Congress,  Ist  Session] 

S.  Res.  9 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

January  15,  1975 
Mr.  Chiles  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
McGovem,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hart  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Haskell)  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION 

Amending  the  rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
open  committee  meetings 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  E^ach  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such 
meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  determines  by  record  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  present  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  portion  or  portions— 

"(1)  will  disclose  nuitters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 


"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Indlvldoal.  or 
otherwise  to  expoae  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

"(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrete  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Ciovemment  on  a  confidential  basis. 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person. 

Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by  any 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  is  open  to 
the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast  by 
radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such  rules 
as  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may 
adopt.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  133A(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  section  242(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
and  section  102  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  are  repealed.* 


BREAK  UP  THE  CHINESE  GULAG 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
areas  where  we  have  not  stood  up  on 
human  rights  is  on  China. 

I  say  that  not  by  way  of  hindsight, 
but  as  one  who  joined  Chinese  students 
in  their  protests  both  in  Chicago  and 
some  days  after  Tiananmen  Square  in 
front  of  the  Chinese  Elmbassy  here  in 
Washington.  DC. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  fea- 
tured an  op-ed  piece  by  Robert  L.  Bern- 
stein, chairman  of  Human  Rights 
Watch,  that  calls  on  us  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  human  rights  situation  in 
China. 

I  applaud  his  message. 

Everytime  we  start  waffling  on 
human  rights  we  end  up  doing  damage 
to  the  cause  of  fk«edom  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  ultimately  do  damage  to 
the  respect  and  political  effectiveness 
of  our  own  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  Robert  Bernstein  piece, 
to  read  it.  I  ask  to  insert  the  column  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1901] 

Break  Up  the  Chinese  Gulag 

(By  Robert  L.  Bernstein) 

China's  sentencing  last  week  of  two  dis- 
sidents to  13  years  in  prison  is  the  ultimate 
demonstration  of  the  failure  of  so-called 
quiet  diplomacy.  Wang  Juntao  and  Chen 
Ziming  were  champions  of  freedom,  and 
their  names  deserve  to  be  known  to  the 
world.  Their  arrest  and  convictions  are  an 
outrage,  and  the  Chinese  Government  needs 
to  hear  it,  in  the  strongest  terms. 
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Wang  Juntao,  now  32,  was  a  teenager  when 
he  was  Jailed  by  the  Gang  of  Four  for  writing: 
a  poem  to  mark  Zhou  Enlal's  death  in  1976. 
The  same  year,  Chen  Ziming,  now  38,  got  out 
of  prison  long  enough  to  make  a  rousing 
speech  in  Tiananmen  Square,  only  to  be  ar- 
rested again  and  sent  to  a  labor  camp.  Three 
years  later,  as  college  students,  they  joined 
the  Democracy  Wall  movement.  After  grad- 
uation Mr.  Wang  was  relegated  to  a  low-level 
job  at  a  remote  physics  laboratory  as  a  re- 
sult. In  1965.  the  two  men  set  up  a  think  tank 
that  conducted  unprecedented  opinion  polls 
on  issues  of  democracy  and  social  justice. 

In  1989,  they  were  advisers  to  the  students 
in  Tiananmen  Square  and  went  into  hiding 
after  the  June  massacre.  Mr.  Chen  and  his 
wife  were  arrested  that  October  trying  to  es- 
cape to  Hong  Kong;  she  was  six  months  preg- 
nant and  had  a  miscarriage  in  prison.  She  is 
now  tree.  Mr.  Wang  was  arrested  about  the 
same  time.  Both  men  have  been  in  solitary 
conflnement. 

The  West's  task  is  to  make  Wang  Juntao 
and  Chen  Ziming  a  moral  cause  as  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  Natan  Sharansky  were  before 
them— and  to  get  the  same  recognition  for 
the  hundreds  of  others  who  face  prison 
terms. 

To  this  end,  Asia  Watch,  a  division  of 
Human  Rights  Watch,  has  formed  the  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  Chinese  Gulag.  It  is  head- 
ed by  the  Chinese  dlsidents  Fang  Lizhi  and 
Liu  Binyan;  Yuri  Orlov,  the  former  Soviet 
political  prisoner,  and  myself. 

We  urge  the  boycott  of  professional  con- 
ferences held  in  China  until  these  men  and 
women  are  released.  (American  Bar  Associa- 
tion officials  have  been  considering  a  visit  to 
China  to  set  up  links  with  official  law  soci- 
eties; they  shouldn't  go.)  Nor  should  con- 
ferences held  outside  China  include  Beijing's 
hand-picked  representatives. 

We  will  protest  any  high-profile  visits  to 
China — be  executives,  musicians,  writers  and 
Government  officials — unless  these  people 
raise  the  dissidents'  cases.  We  will  press  for 
an  end  to  the  trading  privileges  the  U.S. 
grants  China  as  a  most  favored  nation  until 
those  dissidents  are  freed.  We  demand  that 
their  release  be  as  high  on  the  Bush  agenda 
as  freedom  for  Soviet  prisoners  was  for  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

China  has  been  completely  let  off  the  hook 
for  the  Tiananmen  crackdown.  Ekionomic  and 
political  sanctions  imposed  by  the  U.S.  and 
other  governments  have  vanished  into  thin 
air. 

In  November,  President  Bush  received  Chi- 
na's Foreign  Minister,  Qian  Qichen.  a  ges- 
ture that  removed  much  of  the  force  from 
the  visit  to  Beijing  a  few  weeks  later  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Richard  Schifter. 
He  took  a  list  of  150  prisoners,  but  the  names 
were  never  made  public.  The  trials  started 
just  after  he  returned. 

We  have  to  change  China's  disdain  for 
human  rights.  Constant  attention  worked  for 
the  Soviet  prisoners.  We  have  to  make  it 
work  for  the  students,  workers  and  intellec- 
tuals swallowed  up  by  the  Chinese  gu\&g. 

Simple  justice  demands  it— and  so  does  any 
hope  for  the  "new  world  order"  we  hear  so 
much  about  these  days.* 


VICTOR  POOLE.  LEADER  FOR 
ALABAMA 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Alabamian.  Mr.  Victor  Poole  is  the  sev- 
enth district  representative  on  the  Ala- 
bama State  Board  of  Eklucation  and  the 


president  of  the  Bank  of  Moundville. 
Furtlier,  he  has  been  a  positive  influ- 
ence in  Alabama  civic  affairs  for  over 
30  years. 

As  an  influential  member  of  the 
Statt  Board  of  Education  since  the 
1960'»,  Victor  Poole  has  helped  oversee 
the  work  of  its  60,000  employees  and 
the  appropriation  of  its  $2.7  billion 
budget.  Victor  Poole's  career  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  been 
filled  with  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments. In  the  1970's,  he  was  able  to  se- 
cure millions  of  dollars  to  build  six  vo- 
cational schools  in  his  district's  poor- 
est region.  Poole  also  worked  to  up- 
grade instruction  in  schools  with  heavy 
minority  enrollment.  This  commit- 
ment led  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  av- 
erage test  scores  in  the  region. 

Victor  Poole's  greatest  accomplish- 
ments may  be  his  decade  of  work  to  es- 
tablish statewide  teacher  certification. 
At  the  time,  this  program  was  a  na- 
tional breakthrough  and  served  as  a 
model  for  other  States.  Like  much  of 
Victor's  work,  he  was  able  to  achieve 
this  goal  at  a  time  when  people  be- 
lieved it  was  impossible. 

Victor  Poole  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  business  arena.  As  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Bank  of  Moundville  since  1956,  he  has 
directed  its  emergence  as  one  of  the 
State's  most  secure  financial  institu- 
tions. The  bank  has  grown  from  $500,000 
in  assets  when  he  came  on  board  to 
over  $37  million  today. 

Victor  Poole  is  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions and  character  who  works  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  make  sure  Alabama's 
schools  focus  on  the  essentials  in  edu- 
cation as  he  sees  them — the  three  R's, 
patriotism,  and  physical  education. 
Victor  is  an  accomplished  consensus 
builder  and  motivator  who  achieves  re- 
sults through  direct  involvement  and 
determination. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
shared  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
Alabama's  leading  citizens  with  my 
Senate  colleague^.* 


February  21,  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  RODRIGUEZ  AND 
HISPANIC  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  a  Coloradan 
who  Is  a  leader  of  national  significance 
on  behalf  of  Hispanic  business. 

Mr.  Dan  Rodriguez  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Colorado  Hisi)anic 
Chamber  of  Commerce — and  has  been 
the  driving  force  in  this  organization's 
growth  for  the  last  5  years.  Under 
Dan'6  leadership,  the  Hispanic  Cham- 
ber has  grown  from  150  to  more  than 
700  members.  That  is  a  remarkable 
achievement,  and  underscores  the  sig- 
nificant growth  of  Hispanic  entrepre- 
neur$hip  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Colorado  Hispanic  Chamber  of 


Commerce  on  a  number  of  projects,  and 
my  staff  and  I  have  great  respect  for 
Dan  and  the  men  and  women  who  make 
the  charaber  work  so  well. 

Dan  Rodriguez  is  a  remarkable  per- 
son. In  many  ways  his  personal  story 
mirrors  the  stories  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans across  the  Nation.  He  started  out 
on  a  cotiton  farm  in  Texas,  served  the 
country  in  the  Air  Force  and  worked 
his  way  to  a  position  of  political  and 
commercial  imiwrtance  as  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  chamber. 

Coloradans  of  all  political  affiliations 
and  representing  every  ethnic  group 
and  community  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  a  man  like  Dan  Rodriguez,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  use  this  occasion  to 
recognize  his  considerable  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  at  this  time  that 
the  following  article  from  the  Denver 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  Feb.  8.  1991] 

Hispanic  Chamber  Head  has  Clout 

(By  Richard  Johnson) 

In  October  1989,  400  miliUry  officers— in- 
cluding t|ie  commander  of  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base— gave  Dan  Rodriguez  an  enthusiastic 
ovation. 

For  Rodriguez,  who  grew  up  on  a  cotton 
farm  in  Texas,  it  was  a  sweet  moment. 

He  had  just  finished  an  hour-long  presen- 
tation as  the  keynote  speaker  at  a  Hispanic 
Heritage  Luncheon  sixjnsored  by  Lowry's  of- 
ficers' club. 

"I  couldn't  help  but  be  conscious  that  28 
years  earlier  I  was  stationed  at  Lowry  as  an 
airman,"  the  47-year-old  Rodriguez  recalled 
recently,  with  a  faint,  bemused  smile.  "In 
those  days.  I  certainly  didn't  socialize  with 
officers." 

In  those  days,  he  couldn't  pick  up  a  tele- 
phone and  get  through  to  Gov.  Roy  Romer  or 
to  a  legislator  for  that  matter.  Today,  he 
can. 

Rodriguez  is  executive  director  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Inc.  The  Denver-based  organiza- 
tion's metropolitan  membership  has  grown 
an  ImpreBsive  366  percent  since  Rodriguez 
took  the  ielm  five  years  ago— from  150  to  700 
members. 

About  flOO  of  the  chamber's  members  are 
among  metro  Denver's  4,000  Hispanic-owned 
businesses.  Fifty  members  are  businesses 
owned  by  non-Hispanics.  and  another  50  are 
big  corporations — like  Adolph  Coors  Co. — 
with  an  interest  in  Hispanic  consumers. 

The  chamber  is  no  lobbying  organization 
itself,  but  the  size  of  its  membership  and 
three  sister  organizations  in  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  Trinidad— there  are  an- 
other 4^000  Hispanic-owned  businesses 
throughout  Colorado— should  carry  some  po- 
litical clout. 

The  four  groups,  in  fact,  collectively  are 
considered  a  member  of  the  new  Hispanic 
League,  a  lobbying  organization  that  this 
year  for  the  first  time  will  present  a  His- 
panic agenda  to  the  legislature. 

To  join  the  local  chamber,  corporate  spon- 
sors pay  s  $2,500  annual  fee.  Hispanic-owned 
businessei  or  small  businesses  owned  by  non- 
Hispanics  pay  J140  per  year  plus  S2  i)er  em- 
ployee. 

Rodriguez  acknowledged  that  chamber 
members  expect  something  for  their  invest- 
ments of  time  and  money  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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"In  the  case  of  big  corporations,"  he  said, 
"they  belong  because  Hispanics — and  His- 
panic businesses— buy  things." 

According  to  Denver  furniture-store  owner 
Zee  Femiflno,  who  helped  orgranize  the 
chamber  in  1970  when  it  was  founded  as  the 
Latin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  projected  34 
million  Hispanics  in  the  United  States  will 
have  SSOO  billion  in  purchasing  power  by  the 
year  3000. 

"Ninety  percent  of  our  members,"  said 
Rodriguez,  "are  firms  with  fewer  than  10  em- 
ployees. We  bring  company  representatives 
and  buyers  together  at  procurement  break- 
fasts and  luncheons.  The  owner  of  a  small 
business  doesn't  feel  intimidated.  It's  fun. 
and  they  learn  that  networking  pays  off  in 
business  gains." 

Rodriguez  is  dignified  but  amiable. 

He  Is  modest  about  his  accomplishments 
but  will  share  his  formula  for  success — re- 
spect for  oneself  and  others,  hard  work,  and 
continual  education. 

As  the  youngest  child  of  Mexican  parents 
who  immigrated  to  Texas  to  do  farm  labor, 
he  wtis  the  only  Hispanic  student  in  a  series 
of  country  schools  near  San  Angelo.  Texas. 

After  high  school,  he  studied  at  a  San  An- 
gelo business  school  and  then  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force,  which  assigned  him  first  to  Lowry 
and  then  to  Germany  in  office  administra- 
tion. 

After  his  discharge,  he  moved  to  Denver 
and  eventually  became  a  real  estate  agent, 
as  well  as  a  director  of  the  Latin  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  left  two  years  later  to  help 
form  an  office-supply  business,  but  in  1985, 
the  Hispanic  chamber's  board  of  directors 
brought  Rodriguez  back  to  remedy  a  dwin- 
dling membership. 

He  has  succeeded  beyond  even  his  own  ex- 
pectations.* 


BUT  ARE  THERE  ENOUGH  JOBS 
FOR  THE  POOR? 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think.  In  all  my  years  in  Congress,  I've 
ever  asked  that  a  letter  to  the  editor 
be  Inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  other  day  I  read  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
written  by  David  R.  Riemer,  director  of 
administration  for  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, that  made  so  much  sense,  I  believe 
it  deserves  largrer  circulation. 

It  talks  about  the  need  for  a  jobs  pro- 
gram in  this  Nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  seem 
to  avoid  facing. 

We  are  either  going  to  pay  people  for 
being  productive  or  nonproductive,  and 
I  favor  paying  them  for  being  produc- 
tive. 

I  will  be  speaking  more  about  the 
need  for  a  jobs  program  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  the  coming  months, 
but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
letter  to  the  editor,  which  I  ask  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 
But  Are  There  Enough  Jobs  for  the  Poor? 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  series  on  poverty  in  America  ("The 
Missing  Agenda:  Poverty  and  Policy,"  Jan. 
27,  28,  29),  while  hitting  most  of  the  issues, 
missed  the  biggest  one:  Are  there  enough 
jobs  for  the  poor? 

If  the  number  of  low-income  welfare  recipi- 
ents, unemployed  and  "discouraged  workers" 


is  less  than  the  supply  of  available  jobs,  then 
either  the  conventional  conservative  solu- 
tion (increase  motivation  by  cutting  bene- 
fits) or  the  conventional  liberal  solution  (re- 
move barriere  to  entry  such  as  racial  dis- 
crimination and  lack  of  job  training)  may  be 
sound  public  policy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those 
whom  we  expect  to  work  substantially  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  of  available  jobs,  then  nei- 
ther motivation  nor  the  removal  of  barriere 
will  do  much  good.  Most  of  the  poor  will  re- 
main poor — because  there  will  literally  be 
too  few  jobs  for  them  to  fill. 

We  don't  have  a  lot  of  data  as  to  how  the 
number  of  persons  expected  to  work  com- 
pares to  the  supply  of  unfilled  jobs,  but  such 
data  as  do  exist  all  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion: The  supply  of  officially  unemployed 
workers  alone  exceeds  the  supply  of  unfilled 
jobs. 

National  studies  by  Katherine  Abraham 
and  Harry  Holzer  show  that — depending  on 
the  official  unemployment  rate— the  number 
of  officially  unemployed  consistently  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  unfilled  jobs  by  ratios 
ranging  from  10:1  to  3:1.  When  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  "discouraged  workere"  are  thrown 
into  the  mix,  the  ratios  get  worse.  In  Mil- 
waukee, a  forthcoming  study  by  the  Social 
Development  Commission  will  show  that, 
since  1967.  the  sum  of  welfare  recipients  plus 
unemployed  plus  discouraged  workere  has 
exceeded  the  estimated  supply  of  unfilled 
jobs  by  ratios  ranging  trom  10:1  to  6:1.  And 
this  when  the  official  jobless  rate  was  gen- 
erally below  both  state  and  national  aver- 
ages. 

As  I  suggest  In  my  recent  book,  "The  Pris- 
onere  of  Welfare:  Liberating  America's  Poor 
from  Unemployment  and  Low  Wages."  while 
any  individual's  poverty  in  the  United  States 
may  be  the  result  of  inadequate  motivation 
or  frustrating  barriere  to  entry,  aggregate 
poverty  in  this  country  is  the  result  of  two 
simple  shortcomings  of  the  labor  market: 
too  few  jobs,  and  too  many  jobs  that  pay 
wages  too  low. 

To  eliminate  poverty,  therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  correct  for  these  two  basic  labor 
market  deficiencies.  Empowering  the  poor — 
as  that  concept  is  defined  by  Housing  Sec- 
retary Jack  Kemp,  i.e.,  letting  the  poor 
choose  to  enroll  in  any  school,  buy  public 
housing  units,  etc.— however  meritorious, 
will  not  work,  because  empowerment  neither 
creates  millions  of  new  extra  jobs  nor  aug- 
ments the  earnings  provided  by  the  low-wage 
jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  structure. 
More  or  better  social  services  won't  work  ei- 
ther, for  the  same  reasons:  No  new  jobs  are 
created  and  wages  are  not  augmented. 

Welfare  reform  generally  won't  work  ei- 
ther, and  again  for  largely  the  same  reasons. 
Reform  usually  does  not  expand  the  supply 
of  jobs,  and  it  usually  does  not  function  to 
supplement  low  wages.  To  the  extent  that 
some  welfare  reform  initiatives  do  achieve 
these  goals,  they  suffer  from  two  fundamen- 
tal flaws.  Firet,  welfare  reform's  efforts  to 
create  jobs  (by  "workfare"  or  other  means) 
or  bolster  wages  (by  letting  benefits  remain 
In  place  after  recipients  get  employment) 
terminate  at  some  fixed  point  In  time.  Sec- 
ond, and  worse,  welfare  reform's  attempts  to 
create  jobs  or  bolster  wages  help  only  the 
relatively  small  percentage  of  poor  who  get 
welfare  In  the  first  place.  Welfare  reform  by 
Its  very  nature  does  not  help  the  vast  major- 
ity of  poor — who  aren't  on  welfare — to  get 
jobs  or  augment  earnings. 

The  poor  will  benefit,  of  course,  from  any 
genera!  expansion  of  employment  in  the 
economy— the    last    solution    mentioned    in 


your  series.  It  is  universally  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  poor  benefit  in  only  a  lim- 
ited way  when  employment  expands  across 
the  board.  Too  many  of  the  new  jobs  are 
taken  by  non-poor  competltora  (such  as  teen- 
agere,  college  students,  second-eamere,  and 
the  elderly),  who  always  enter  and  advance 
quickly  in  the  queue  for  "untargeted"  new 
jobs  when  more  jobs  are  created  on  a  general 
scale.  One  can  hardly  begrudge  these  com- 
petitors: while  not  officially  poor,  many  are 
far  from  well-off.  They  need  the  money  too. 
In  the  final  analysis,  there  are  only  two 
practical  methods  of  ending  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  Give  the  poor  money — so 
much  money  that  they  get  out  of  poverty.  Or 
get  the  poor  into  jobs — and  then  make  sure 
the  jobs  they  then  take  or  already  hold  (for 
most  poor  adults  work  in  the  flrat  place) 
yield  an  "earnings-related  income,"  consist- 
ing of  wages  and  earnings  supplements,  high- 
er than  the  poverty  line.  Only  these  two  ap- 
proaches correct  for  the  basic  problem:  the 
economy's  shortage  of  jobs  and  its  plethora 
of  low-wage  jobs. 

The  firet  solution,  whether  it  be  called  the 
Guaranteed  Annual  Income  or  the  Negative 
Income  Tax  or  something  else,  fell  from 
grace  over  a  decade  ago.  And  for  good  reason. 
The  poor  don't  want  free  money:  they  want 
jobs.  And  the  rest  of  us  don't  want  to  give 
the  poor  free  money:  we  expect  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them,  who  are  fit  for 
work,  to  perform  work  to  earn  a  living,  just 
like  us. 

The  second  solution— basically,  a  combina- 
tion of  a  revived  Civilian  Conservation  Ck>rpe 
and  an  expanded  Elamed  Income  Tax  Credit- 
thus  emerges  as  the  only  practical,  justifi- 
able and  politically  acceptable  solution  to 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  I  add  politi- 
cally acceptable  with  care.  Public  opinion 
poll  after  public  opinion  poll  has  confirmed 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  believe 
that  the  unemployed  poor  should  be  offered 
community  service  employment  if  they  can- 
not secure  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

A  revived  C.C.C,  an  expanded  E.I.T.C.,  and 
some  help  (based  on  ability  to  pay)  with  the 
high  cost  of  child  and  health  care— financed 
by  eliminating  Aid  to  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children,  Food  Stamps,  half  of  Medicaid, 
and  most  every  other  Federal  program  that 
deals  with  the  symptoms  of  poverty — Is  the 
combination  of  public  policies  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  needs  to  transform  its  missing 
agenda  into  its  rediscovery  of  justice.- David 
R.  Reimer,  Director  of  Administration,  City 
of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Jan.  31. 1991.* 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  REPUBLIC  OF 
ESTONIA 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  week- 
end commemorates  the  73d  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  E^stonia  on  February  24. 
1918.  Because  of  the  recent  inspiring  ac- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  Baltic  na- 
tions, this  year's  commemoration  is 
special. 

After  50  years  of  forced  occupation 
and  subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are  en- 
gaged in  a  historic  struggle  to  reclaim 
their  freedom  and  sovereignty.  Their 
oppression  has  been  long,  their  strug- 
gle has  been  hard,  and  their  will  has 
been  steadfast.  The  turns  and  twists  in 
the  different  road  ahead  are  unclear 
and  unknown,  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
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are  embarked  on  an  inevitable  march 
to  fireedom. 

In  1939,  Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic 
nations  were  forcefully  and  illegally 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  secret  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact  between  Hitler  and  Stalin.  On  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact,  a  Soviet  parliamentary  commis- 
sion acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
pact,  and  officially  acknowledged  its  il- 
legality. Mr.  President,  even  organs  of 
the  Soviet  State  have  recognized  that 
the  pact  was  illegal,  and  violated  inter- 
national law. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  annexation  of  the  sov- 
ereign Baltic  nations,  and  our  Govern- 
ment should  not,  must  not,  ever  waver 
In  this. 

The  current  and  ongoing  standoff  in 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  has  in- 
spired fi-eedom-loving  people  through- 
out the  world.  The  repression  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  did  not  extinguish  the 
desire  for  freedom  in  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple. The  bravery  of  the  people  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  is  opening  a 
new  chapter  in  freedom.  The  people 
will  prevail,  and  the  Baltics  will  again 
be  free,  independent,  and  sovereign.* 


LES  TESCH  TO  BE  AWARDED  RED 

CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 
•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
3,  1991,  the  American  Red  Cross  will 
present  Les  Tesch,  of  Prairie  du  Sac. 
WI,  with  the  Certificate  of  Merit,  the 
highest  award  the  Red  Cross  can 
present  to  recognize  selfless  efforts  to 
save  the  life  of  another  human  being. 

On  June  2,  1989,  Mr.  Tesch  and  his 
late  son.  Chuck,  in  whose  memory  the 
award  will  also  be  presented,  responded 
Inmiedlately  to  an  automobile  accident 
which  occurred  some  200  feet  from 
their  business,  Tesch's  Flowerland.  By 
all  accounts,  both  vehicles  involved  in 
the  accident  appeared  to  be  totally  de- 
stroyed. When  a  police  officer  reached 
the  scene  of  the  accident,  he  saw  Mr. 
Tesch  and  his  son  inside  one  of  the 
automobiles  checking  the  occupant,  a 
Mr.  John  Klozotsky.  for  breathing, 
bleeding,  and  other  possible  life-threat- 
ening problems.  When  the  officer  asked 
Mr.  Tesch  what  the  situation  was,  Mr. 
Tesch  responded  that  he  needed  an  am- 
bulance for  the  victim  and  began  giv- 
ing Mr.  Klozotsky  mouth-to-mouth  re- 
suscitation. Mr.  Tesch  remained  in  the 
demolished  vehicle  providing  care  to 
Mr.  Klozotsky  until  an  Emergency 
Medical  Unit  arrived  some  25  minutes 
later. 

I  believe  that  this  incident  reveals 
two  of  Mr.  Tesch's  outstanding  quali- 
ties. First.  Mr.  President,  this  unfortu- 
nate accident  displayed  Mr.  Tesch's 
willingness  to  help  others,  even  if  that 
action  involved  some  risk  to  his  own 
safety.  As  the  police  officer  at  the 
scene  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Amer- 
ican   Red    Cross    recommending    Mr. 


Tesch  for  this  award,  "I  have  very  sel- 
dom come  across  a  citizen  willing  to 
endanger  himself  in  order  to  save  an- 
other person's  life."  But  second,  and 
equally  important,  Mr.  Tesch  had 
taken  the  steps  necessary  to  be  able  to 
help  others.  No  matter  how  well  moti- 
vate* he  was.  if  Mr.  Tesch  had  not  been 
trained  in  American  Red  Cross  ad- 
vanced first  aid  and  CPR,  Mr. 
Klozotsky  would  probably  not  be  alive 
today. 

Mr.  Tesch's  action  exemplifies  the 
highest  degree  of  concern  of  one  human 
being  for  another.  Mr.  President,  Les 
Tesch  deserves  the  award  the  Red  Cross 
will  present  to  him  and  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  Senate,  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Nation.* 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
HEALTH  CARE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  as  we  await  the  turn  of  events 
which  will  take  us  toward  peace  or  a 
deeper  involvement  in  war,  we  are  re- 
minded what  it  means  to  take  personal 
responsibility  for  something  larger 
than  ourselves.  On  the  homefront,  we 
also  are  concerned  with  domestic  is- 
sues which  will  be  with  us  long  after 
the  Middle  East  is  clear  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  confilct. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  an  audience 
at  Yale  University,  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, discussed  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as 
we  develop  a  more  effective,  efficient, 
and  humane  health  care  system. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  Secretary  Sullivan  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  my  com- 
pliments. 

The  remarks  follow: 

rbmarks  by  louis  w.  sullivan,  m.d.. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Thanks  very  much.  Dr.  Lytton.  and  thank 
you  all  for  that  warm  welcome.  It's  a  grreat 
honor  to  have  been  invited  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards College  and  Yale  University  to  Join 
you  as  a  Tetelman  Fellow,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  so  many  distinguished  scientists 
and  physicians  upon  whom  you  have  pre- 
viously bestowed  this  singular  honor. 

My  lecture  this  morning  will  range  far  be- 
yond what  we  normally  consider  science  and 
medicine.  Indeed,  we  will  venture  Into  some 
territory  that  this  college's  namesake,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  would  have  found  familiar. 
For  I  propose  to  talk  about  the  role  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  health  care  today, 
and  our  need  to  cultivate  a  new  "culture  of 
character"  within  this  nation. 

But  first,  a  word  of  context.  My  discussion 
today  is  part  of  a  larger  dialogue  that  I  am 
conducting  with  the  American  people,  about 
the  pfoblems  afflicting  our  nation's  health 
care  iystem,  and  some  possible  solutions. 
Recent  events  in  Washington  have  reminded 
us  once  again  that,  before  we  attempt  to 
make  significant  change  and  reform  in  our 
healtb  care  system,  we  must  first  explore 
thoroughly  with  the  American  people  the 
problams  we  face,  and  the  difficult  and  pain- 
ful choices  we  must  make. 


Upon  the  nrm  foundation  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust,  we  can  build  the  wide- 
spread and  durable  consensus  that  must  un- 
derglrd  any  proposed  changes  in  our  system 
of  health  care. 

Last  month,  at  Stanford,  I  discussed  the 
factors  that  have  driven  the  dramatic  rate  of 
increase  in  health  care  costs.  In  future  pres- 
entations, I  will  talk  about  providing  essen- 
tial healtii  care  to  those  who  are  currently 
underserved;  the  structure  of  public  and  pri- 
vate insurance;  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
medical  practices. 

But  today,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  critical 
role  that  a  renewed  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility roust  play,  as  we  seek  to  forge  a 
more  effective,  less  costly,  and  more  humane 
system  of  health  care.  For  the  harsh  truth  Is 
that  a  hi^  percentage  of  the  disease  and  dis- 
ability afflicting  the  American  people  is  a 
consequence  of  unwise  choices  of  behavior 
and  lifestyle. 

Those  poor  choices  result  in  lives  that  are 
blighted,  stunted,  and  less  fulfilling,  and 
they  cause  an  unnecessary,  costly  drain  on 
the  resources  available  for  health  care. 

The  decision  to  smoke,  for  instance.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  every  six  deaths  in 
America  each  year.  The  cumulative  toll  is 
390,000  deaths  per  year.  Including  21  percent 
of  heart  disease  deaths,  87  percent  of  lung 
cancer  deaths,  and  30  percent  of  all  cancer 
deaths.  la  addition,  smoking  is  responsible 
for  20  to  80  percent  of  low  birth  weight  ba- 
bies. Smc&ing  costs  our  society  over  $62  bil- 
lion annually. 

Abuse  Of  alcohol  was  responsible  for  one 
half  of  tte  30,000  motor  vehicle  deaths  in 
1988.  and  40  percent  of  the  drownings.  Drink- 
ing is  a  major  cause  of  cirrhosis,  the  ninth 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States; 
it  has  been  linked  to  violence,  homicide  and 
suicide;  and  its  costs  to  society  amounted  to 
some  $70  Dillion  in  1989. 

Improper  diet  and  inadequate  exercise  are 
other  major  contributors  to  poor  health  out- 
comes. Poor  diet  is  related  to  five  of  the  ten 
leading  ctiuses  of  death  in  the  United  States, 
including  coronary  heart  disease,  some  types 
of  cancer,  stroke,  and  diabetes.  Together, 
unhealthy  diet  and  sedentary  habits  contrib- 
ute to  300JDOO  to  400,000  deaths  each  year. 

For  children  and  youth,  injuries  are  the 
leading  cause  of  death.  The  lifetime  costs  of 
injuries  were  estimated  to  be  $158  billion  in 
1985. 

Problems  of  behavior  and  lifestyle  contrib- 
ute to  some  of  the  leading  health  problems 
facing  this  nation,  including  Infant  mortal- 
ity, heart  disease,  and  cancer. 

If  we  arc  to  bring  better  lives  to  all  Ameri- 
cans— and  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  dra- 
matic increases  in  health  care  costs  in  Amer- 
ica—it win  be  necessary  for  us  to  address  di- 
rectly the  problem  of  ill-advised  choice  of  be- 
havior and  lifestyle.  And  taking  on  this  chal- 
lenge, carries  us  well  into  the  difficult 
realms  of  ethics  and  culture. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  comfortable  passage  for 
physicians  and  health  care  professionals — 
nor  for  Americans  in  general.  By  our  actions, 
it  would  appear  that  we  would  rather  avoid 
the  issue  of  appropriate,  healthy  behavior  al- 
together. But.  clearly,  our  avoidance  Is  ill- 
advised,  both  from  the  standpoints  of 
healthy,  fulfilling  lives,  and  of  financial 
costs. 

Why  do  we  approach  health  this  way?  in 
part,  I  believe,  because  we  have  seen  such 
miraculous  achievements  in  medical  science 
that  we  balieve  that  medical  science  can,  in- 
deed, fix  Virtually  any  ailment.  Our  faith  in 
medicine  ^ows  ever  stronger  as  we  push  out 
the  frontiers  of  research,  unveiling  more  of 
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tbe  secrets  of  life.  Consequently,  we  have 
come  to  think  of  medicine  as  a  safety  net, 
strong:  and  wide  enough  to  catch  all  who  fall 
from  the  high  wire  of  an  unhealthy  lifestyle. 

Even  as  our  trust  as  a  society  in  medical 
science  grows,  however,  1  am  troubled  by  di- 
minishing confidence  in  our  willingness  and 
ability  as  a  society  and  individuals  to  make 
sound  judgments  about  healthy  human  be- 
havior and  lifestyles.  Linked  to  this  declin- 
ing faith  in  ethical  and  value  judgment  is  an 
erosion  of  those  Institutions  that  have  gen- 
erated, shaped,  and  sustained  our  ethical  and 
cultural  standards — family,  neighborhood, 
church,  school,  and  voluntary  associations. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  institutional  de- 
cline, we  have  fewer  sources  of  instruction  in 
healthy,  constructive  behavior. 

I  leave  it  to  the  students  and  faculty  of 
this  splendid  university  to  explore  fully  the 
profound  issues  of  science,  ethics,  and  philos- 
ophy into  which  we've  ventured  as  a  society. 
But  from  my  practical  standpoint — as  a  phy- 
sician, and  as  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services— let  me  simply  say  this: 
every  day,  all  about  me,  I  see  the  toll  of  our 
ethical  dilemma,  the  tragic  price  of  our  cul- 
tural Indifference — not  only  in  the  preva- 
lence of  preventable  disease  and  injury,  but 
also  in  the  vast  range  of  social  problems  af- 
flicting the  American  people — drug  and  alco- 
hol addiction,  escalating  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, children  born  to  unwed  teen  mothers, 
families  abandoned  or  never  formed.  So 
many  of  these  problems  have  their  roots  in 
the  alienation,  isolation,  and  lack  of  direc- 
tion that  follow  from  the  collapse  of  societal 
standards,  and  the  institutions  that  generate 
them. 

That  is  why  I  have  travelled  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  over  the  past  two 
years,  calling  for  a  renewed  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  every  American 
citizen — in  short,  a  new  "culture  of  char- 
acter." 

By  "character,"  I  mean  the  personal  val- 
ues and  qualities  encompassed  by  that  stur- 
dy, time-honored  word— values  like  self-dis- 
cipline, integrity,  taking  responsibility  for 
one's  acts,  respect  for  others,  perserverance, 
moderation,  and  a  commitment  to  serve  oth- 
ers and  the  broader  community. 

By  "culture,"  I  mean  these  values  that 
must  be  embraced  as  cornerstones  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  seek  to  remind  Americans  that  we 
can  best  cultivate  character  in  our  citizens 
by  reinvlgorating  and  shoring  up  those  insti- 
tutions that  teach  and  nurture  values  and 
principles  of  healthy  behavior,  especially  the 
institutions  of  family  and  communtiy. 

I  certainly  came  to  appreciate.  In  my  own 
experience,  the  critical  value  of  strong  fami- 
lies and  communities,  and  the  standards 
they  nurture.  The  neighborhoods  in  Atlanta 
and  Blakely,  Georgia,  where  I  grew  up,  were 
by  no  means  wealthy,  but  they  were  genuine 
communities— joined  together  In  joy  and  sor- 
row, sharing  our  benefits  and  burdens,  com- 
mitted to  common  values  and  principles. 

I  was  not  just  the  child  of  my  father  and 
mother— I  was  in  fact  a  child  of  the  entire 
neighborhood.  When  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
folks  and  thought  I  could  get  away  with 
something.  Mr.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith  down 
the  block  was  sure  to  step  in  and  administer 
appropriate,  corrective  caring — whether  I 
like  it,  or  not. 

Now,  I  have  to  admit,  there  were  times 
when  all  this  caring  about  my  personal  life 
was  not  particularly  welcome.  But  I  have 
since  come  to  appreciate  just  how  critical 
that  attention  and  discipline  are.  Through  it 
I  learned  certain  values — reinforced  at  every 
torn  by  my  family,  neighbors,  church,  and 


school — values  that  carried  me  to  medical 
school,  and  that  carried  you  into  your  stud- 
ies and  professions— values  like  self-esteem, 
self-discipline,  the  desire  to  learn,  respon- 
sibility, and  service. 

In  short,  my  neighborhood  built  around  me 
a  culture  of  character — an  ethic  of  personal 
responsibility.  As  my  beloved  mentor,  the 
late  Dr.  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays,  former  presi- 
dent of  Morehouse  College,  put  it,  I  learned 
that  "It  is  not  your  environment,  it  is  you— 
the  quality  of  your  mind,  the  integrity  of 
your  soul,  the  determination  of  your  will- 
that  will  decide  your  future  and  shape  your 
life." 

Translated  into  strategies  that  would 
mean  healthier,  longer  lives  for  all  citizens, 
a  new  culture  of  character  calls  upon  Ameri- 
cans to  end  drug  abuse;  avoid  the  high  risk 
behavior  that  spreads  the  AIDS  virus;  reduce 
consumption  of  alcohol;  seek  early  prenatal 
care;  improve  eating  habits:  wear  seat  belts 
and  take  other  necessary  precautions;  in- 
crease exercise:  learn  to  resolve  conflicts 
without  resorting  to  violence;  seek  the  nec- 
essary medical  examinations  and  vaccina- 
tions; and,  yes,  stop  smoking. 

Were  we  to  follow  these  injunctions,  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  we  could  eliminate  45 
percent  of  deaths  fl-om  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease, 23  percent  of  deaths  from  cancer,  and 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  disabling  com- 
plications of  diabetes.  Indeed,  control  of 
fewer  than  ten  risk  factors,  including  the 
above — could  prevent  between  40  and  70  per- 
cent of  all  premature  death,  a  third  of  all 
cases  of  acute  disability,  and  two-thirds  of 
all  cases  of  chronic  disability. 

Just  as  important,  a  new  culture  of  char- 
acter in  America,  nurtured  by  stengthened 
families  and  communities,  would  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  alienation,  isolation  and  de- 
spair that  fuel  teen  pregnancy,  violence, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  other  social  prob- 
lems afflicting  us.  The  lives  of  Americans 
would  be  healthier  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Now.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  my  call  to  a 
new  culture  of  character  is  In  fact  nothing 
more  than  a  way  of  diverting  attention  from 
a  Federal  government  and  a  society  that  re- 
fuses to  provide  the  resources  necessary  for 
better  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

To  be  sure,  proverty  is  linked  to  ill  health 
and  social  dysfunction — so  let  us  never  be 
guilty  of  suggesting  to  our  citizens  that  first 
they  must  be  wealthier,  before  they  can  be 
healthier.  But.  many  Impoverished  families 
and  neighborhoods  have  sustained  the  values 
and  institutions  necessary  for  healthy,  pro- 
ductive lives — lives  that  will  eventually  lead 
them  out  of  poverty. 

To  suggest  that  our  poor  and  minority  citi- 
zens cannot  improve  their  lives,  by  drawing 
on  their  own  strong,  traditional  values  and 
institutions,  is  not  only  inaccurate,  it  is  pa- 
tronizing and  insulting.  To  counsel  them  to 
sit  and  wait  patiently  for  massive  new  Fed- 
eral (or  other)  programs  is  to  counsel  res- 
ignation, defeat,  pessimism,  and  despair. 

Ill-advised  choices  of  behavior  and  lifestyle 
characterize  all  strata  of  American  society. 
And  so  the  call  for  a  new  culture  of  char- 
acter applies  with  equal  force  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  income,  race,  sex,  or 
other  status. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  another  aspect  of 
the  "culture  of  character."  It  by  no  means 
puts  the  onus  for  healthy  behavior  exclu- 
sively on  the  Individual,  nor  does  it  rely  sim- 
ply on  a  heightened  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, that's  why  our  culture— the  broader 
realm  of  social,  economic,  and  political  in- 
stitutions that  shape  our  lives — figures  cen- 


trally in  my  message.  We  must  mobilize  all 
those  institutions  in  the  cause  of  healthier, 
more  productive  lives  for  our  citiaens. 

The  Federal  government  is  playing  a  lead- 
ership role  by  marshalling  all  facets  of  soci- 
ety behind  disease  prevention  and  health 
promotion,  as  demonstrated  most  recently 
by  our  report  of  health  goals  for  the  nation, 
entitled  "Healty  People  2000"— a  careful, 
thorough  enunciation  of  certain  clearly  de- 
fined health  goals  to  be  reached  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  We  are  also  working  to  ele- 
vate the  status  of  preventive  services  in  our 
approach  to  health  care  delivery  and  health 
policy  reform. 

More  broadly,  the  federal  government 
today  is  working  to  revitalize  institutions 
like  the  family  and  local  community,  which 
cultivate  healthier,  life-sustaining  values. 
This  approach  carries  us  beyond  the  attitude 
of  the  60s.  70s.  and  SOs.  when  government  re- 
treated Trom  active  social  policy. 

We  now  know  that  Federal  programs  are 
most  effective  when  they  work  through,  and 
help  to  reinforce,  active,  indigenous  commu- 
nity groups.  And  so  today,  we  are  providing 
resources  and  assistance  to  community  coa- 
litions that  are  striving  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  AIDS;  halt  drug  and  alcohol  abuse; 
provide  early  childhood  develoinnent  pro- 
grams; counsel  young  minority  nuiles;  re- 
duce violence;  bring  expectant  mothers  into 
prenatal  care  programs;  and  a  vast  range  of 
other  activities. 

Workplace  America  also  has  a  role  to  play 
in  building  a  new  culture  of  character.  Busi- 
nesses must  become  far  more  attentive  to 
the  health  and  lifestyle  of  their  employees, 
both  by  discouraging  unhealthy  behavior 
like  smoking  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
and  by  encouraging  positive  behavior,  like 
exercise  and  proper  diet. 

Equally  important,  some  corporations 
must  be  held  accountable  when  they  under- 
take actions  that  erode  the  culture  of  char- 
acter. Heavily  promoting  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco sales  in  low-income  communities  is 
one  such  reprehensible  act. 

The  media  and  cultural  leadership  groups 
also  have  a  vital  role  in  play  in  shaping  a 
new  culture  of  character  in  America.  If  they 
can  help  us  celebrate  solid  values  and  insti- 
tutions, then  Americans  will  be  far  more 
likely  to  adopt  healthy  lifestyles. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  dra- 
matic turn-about  in  Hollywood's  and  Madi- 
son Avenue's  treatment  of  drug  use.  Where 
once  it  was  accepted,  today  it  is  the  target  of 
a  highly  effective,  voluntary  multi-million 
dollar  prevention  campaign.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  if  our 
media  leaders  can  be  mobilized  behind 
healthier  lifestyles. 

Finally,  within  my  own  profession  of  medi- 
cine, health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion must  play  a  much  larger  role.  We  most 
work  to  redress  the  imbalance  in  health  care 
expenditures  devoted  to  promoting  health 
versus  treating  disease — currently,  only  4 
percent  of  total  expenditures  go  to  preven- 
tion— and  we  must  make  prevention  a 
central  part  of  the  improved  primary  health 
care  that  we  are  striving  to  make  available 
to  all  Americans.  Above  all,  physicians  must 
overcome  their  reluctance  to  venture  into 
the  persona],  private  behaviors  of  those  to 
whom  we  minister,  in  order  to  give  them 
thoughtful  counsel  about  the  effect  their 
choices  have  on  their  health. 

This  brings  me  to  one  final  conunent  about 
my  vision  for  a  new  culture  of  character  in 
America.  It  is  a  culture  In  which  we  not  only 
are  more  careful  about  our  own  health  be- 
havior, but  also  more  attentive  to  the  behav- 
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lor  of  those  around  us — our  family  members, 
fMendB,  neighbors,  and  coworkers. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  point  out  the 
dan^rs  of  unhealthy,  self-destructive  behav- 
iors In  those  around  us,  as  well  as  voice  ap- 
proval for  their  healthy  behaviors.  And  when 
these  judcrments  are  rendered — not  out  of 
smagness,  or  self-righteousness,  or  con- 
demnation, but  out  of  compassion,  concern. 
and  love— when  they  come  in  the  spirit  of 
family  and  friendship — then  the  message  of  a 
new  culture  of  character  will  have  discov- 
ered Its  most  effective  and  profound  voice. 

My  plea  for  a  new  culture  of  character,  a 
new  ethic  of  personal  responsibility.  Is  by  no 
means  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
changes  that  we  must  make  in  our  broader 
system  of  health  care.  Government  will  have 
to  be  more  active  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
underserved  by  current  health  care  arrange- 
ments— especially  our  poor  and  minority 
citizens — as  I  will  discuss  at  another  time. 

But  I  believe  that,  as  we  struggle  to  over- 
come the  barriers  to  healthier  lives  for  all 
cltlsens.  we  can  learn  much  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Black  community  in  America. 
That  experience  teaches  us  that  progress  and 
reform  are  most  likely  to  come  when  we  pur- 
sue a  two-fold  strategy:  first,  strive  to 
change  the  external  circumstances  that  are 
unjust  and  hold  us  back;  but  second,  strive 
to  reinforce  the  strength  of  character  nec- 
essary to  survive  and  prosper  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse circumstances. 

Neither  strategy  in  isolation  is  sufficient: 
both  strategies  together  cannot  fall  to  bring 
significant  progress  and  reform. v  Frederick 
Douglas,  for  example,  worked  not  only  to 
abolish  the  social  circumstance  of  slavery: 
he  also  sought  to  build  better  individuals,  by 
emphasizing  the  Importance  of  character. 
"With  character  we  can  be  powerful,"  he  pro- 
clalnned.  "Nothing  can  harm  us  so  long  as  we 
have  character." 

In  our  time,  the  outstanding  leaders  of  our 
community  continue  to  pursue  both  strate- 
gies simultaneously.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  resolutely  pursued  changes  in  soci- 
ety's laws  and  Institutions,  so  that  one  day 
his  daughters  would  not  be  judged  by  the 
color  of  their  skin.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
worked  to  prepare  people  for  the  day  when 
they  would  be  judged  by  the  "content  of 
their  character." 

Similarly,  Jesse  Jackson's  quest  for  social 
and  economic  change  in  the  larger  society  is 
Joined  Inseparably  to  a  call  for  personal  re- 
form, for  better  character.  As  he  put  it. 
"When  you  drink  liquor,  and  when  you  take 
drugs,  and  when  you  sell  drugs,  and  when 
you  shoot  people  and  when  you  rob  people 

•  •  •  nobody  can  save  you  but  you  from 
yourself." 

So  today,  as  we  search  for  ways  to  ensure 
that  our  expenditures  for  health  care  are 
wisely  spent,  and  not  squandered  treating 
unnecessary  and  preventable  disease — more 
Important,  as  we  search  for  ways  to  bring 
healthier,  safer,  more  fulfilling  and  produc- 
tive lives  to  all  our  citizens — let  us  pursue 
both  strategies  at  once.  Let  us  not  only  seek 
ways  to  change  and  Improve  our  health  care 
system — let  us  search  for  ways  to  improve 
ourselves — our  behavior  and  lifestyles,  our 
values.  Indeed,  our  very  character. 

A  new  culture  of  character  is  not  the  en- 
tire answer  to  the  health  care  dilemmas  we 
face.  But  It  Is  an  essential,  crucial  part  of 
the  answer.  And  It  is  a  vital  key  to  better 
lives  for  all  Americans. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  America 
struggles  today,  perhaps  more  than  at 
any  other  time  in  our  history,  to  cre- 


ate a  sense  of  community.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  too  few  shared  experiences  to 
help  us  realize  how  much,  in  the  midst 
of  our  diversity,  we  share  conunon  val- 
ues, and  common  goals.  In  many  ways 
we  are  becoming  dangerously  frac- 
tured, thinking  of  ourselves  first  in 
terrriB  of  regional,  social,  religious,  eth- 
nic, or  economic  identities  before  we 
think  of  ourselves  as  members  of  one 
American  family.  Our  willingness  to 
help  each  other,  to  pull  together  for 
the  oommon  good  and  for  the  next  gen- 
eration has  become  frayed  and 
strained.  We  are  a  great  nation  because 
each  succeeding  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  cared  more  about  opportuni- 
ties for  the  next  generation  than  it  has 
about  its  own  well-being  and  we  must 
not  lose  that  spirit  of  commitment. 

Even  the  tragic  experience  of  war 
which  once  brought  together  all  of  the 
diverse  segments  of  society  into  one 
group — living,  working  and  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  tremendous  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  human  dignity 
which  flows  from  such  a  common  effort 
in  dangerous  circumstances — is  no 
longer  having  the  same  impact.  In  this 
age  of  the  all-volunteer  military  force, 
parts  of  our  society,  principally  lower 
and  middle  income  Americans,  are  now 
taking  more  of  the  risks  than  others. 
In  fact,  the  current  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  made  us  aware  of  the  di- 
visions among  us  as  well  as  the  failure 
to  bond  together  as  we  did  in  the  after- 
math of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1941. 

The  very  term  underclass  emphasizes 
conditions  of  poverty  and  inequality  so 
extreme  as  to  have  alienated  a  segment 
of  our  society  to  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  even  share  the  hope  of  enter- 
ing into  what  has  in  the  past  been 
called  mainstream  America. 

No  one  values  diversity  more  than  I. 
Our  Nation  is  unique  and  exceedingly 
rich  culturally  and  spiritually  because 
of  it*  diversity.  It  thrills  me  when  I  see 
native  Americans  in  my  own  State  re- 
discovering and  preserving  their  own 
rich  culture  and  language  which  was  in 
dangfer  of  being  lost.  America  is  like  a 
rich  tapestry,  vibrant  and  alive  with 
each  brilliant  thread  of  color  and  hue 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
Without  the  integrity  and  separate 
identity  of  each  thread,  the  whole 
would  lose  its  vitality.  But  without  the 
threads  being  sewn  together  into  one 
tapestry,  each  thread  would  have  far 
less  Impact. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  that  the  battle  for  the 
future  of  our  society  is  being  waged. 
With  intellectual  openness,  students 
and  faculties  alike  struggle  with  the 
proper  balance  between  unity  and  di- 
versity. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
thoughtful  educators  in  our  country, 
Donald  Kagan,  Colgate  professor  of  his- 
tory and  classics  at  Yale  University 
who  currently  serves  as  dean  of  Yale 


College,  examined  this  difficult  and 
controversial  issue  in  an  address  to 
Yale's  income  class  of  1994  last  Septem- 
ber. Some  have  reacted  to  Dean 
Kagan's  call  for  the  study  of  certain 
conunon  elements  of  our  national  her- 
itage without  thoughtfully  considering 
his  comments  in  the  context  of  his  en- 
tire mesBage.  Don  Kagan.  himself  the 
product  of  an  immigrant  family,  dem- 
onstrates enormous  respect  for  diver- 
sity in  Amercia.  He  calls  upon  students 
to  "take  pride  in  your  family  and  in 
the  culture  which  they  and  your  fore- 
bears have  brought  to  our  shores. 
Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  that 
culture  and  share  it  with  all  of  us. 
Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  what 
the  particular  cultures  of  others  have 
to  offer." 

At  the  same  time,  he  urged  his  audi- 
ence to  gain  a  common  understanding 
of  the  special  gifts  of  western  civiliza- 
tion which  have  served  as  the  basis  for 
so  many  of  our  institutions,  including 
our  political  institutions.  He  clearly 
understands  that  we  cannot  even  intel- 
ligently criticize — or  much  less  re- 
form— these  institutions  with  the  per- 
spectives other  experiences  may  give 
us  unless  we  first  understand  their  his- 
toric roots  and  evolution.  He  concludes 
with  an  appeal  that  all  Americans 
should  heed:  "Do  not  let  our  separate 
heritages  draw  us  apart  and  build  walls 
between  us,  but  use  them  to  enrich  the 
whole." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  to 
present  a  lecture  like  the  challenging 
address  of  Dean  Donald  Kagan.  It  is 
much  easier  to  remain  silent  out  of  the 
fear  that  one  may  be  misunderstood.  It 
is  easier  to  carefully  mark  the  bounds 
of  what  passes  for  politically  accept- 
able at  too  many  of  today's  univer- 
sities. Dean  Kagan's  address  could  only 
have  coine  from  a  person  who  truly 
loves  this  country,  who  understands 
that  mutual  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
diversity  of  each  person  can  only  exist 
where  there  is  also  a  spirit  of  comity 
and  community.  Such  an  address  could 
only  come  from  the  honest  heart  and 
clear  mind  of  one  who  truly  loves  this 
generation  of  young  Americans.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  some  day  the  students 
who  heard  him.  the  colleagues  who 
teach  with  him,  and  indeed  all  of  us  as 
Americans  will  have  the  wisdom  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
ing of  hie  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  Dean  Kagan's  address  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

The  reimarks  follow: 

The  Role  of  the  West 

(Donald  Ka^ran,  the  Colgate  Professor  of 
History  and  Classics,  took  office  as  Dean  of 
Yale  College  on  July  1,  1969,  prompting  a  vo- 
ciferously mixed  reaction  among  students 
and  faculty.  A  distinguished  scholar,  Kagan 
has  long  been  known  for  his  outspoken— and 
often  unpopular— views  on  athletics,  politics, 
acauemic  discipline,  and  educational  philoso- 
phy. In  a  profile  of  him  in  this  magazine  one 
year  ago,  the  dean  wets  quoted  as  saying 
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that,  "There  are  places  in  this  university 
where  a  motion  to  wish  me  a  happy  birthday 
would  g-et  a  close  vote." 

(In  his  September  1  speech  in  Woolsey  Hall 
welcoming  the  Yale  College  Class  of  1994, 
Ka^an  addressed  one  of  the  most  hotly-de- 
bated issues  on  the  campus  today — the  place 
of  Western  Civilization  in  today's  academic 
curriculum — and  took  a  characteristically 
provocative  stand.  The  speech  struck  YAM 
as  an  appropriate  companion  piece  to  the 
profile  on  page  38  of  Mario  T.  Garcia,  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  American  Studies,  who  is 
Yale's  first  tenured  Chicano  faculty  member 
and  its  first  director  of  ethnic  studies.  The 
dean's  text  follows.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1994, 
parents,  and  ft-iends,  greetings  and  welcome 
to  Yale.  To  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before 
this  class  is  made  up  of  a  sampling,  not  of 
Connecticut,  not  of  New  England,  not  even  of 
North  America,  but  of  all  the  continents  of 
the  world.  As  I  stood  a  year  ago  greeting  the 
Class  of  1993  I  was  thrilled  by  how  much  Yale 
and  America  have  been  enriched  in  the  three 
centuries  since  its  foundation  by  the  pres- 
ence and  the  contribution  of  the  many  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  rarely  if  ever  represented 
in  Yale's  early  years.  The  greater  diversity 
among  our  faculty  and  student  body,  as  in 
the  American  people  at  large,  is  a  scource  of 
strength  and  it  should  be  a  source  of  pride, 
as  well. 

But  ethnic  and  racial  diversity  is  not  with- 
out its  problems.  Few  governments  and  soci- 
eties have  been  able  to  combine  diversity 
with  internal  peace,  harmony,  freedom,  and 
the  unity  required  to  achieve  these  goals. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  success  in  ancient 
times  was  achieved  by  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  absorbed  a  wide  variety  of  peoples 
under  the  single  government,  generally  tol- 
erated cultural  diversity,  and  gradually 
granted  to  all  Roman  citizenship,  the  rule  of 
law,  and  equality  before  the  law.  But  the  Ro- 
mans had  imposed  their  rule  over  independ- 
ent nations  by  force  and  maintained  peace 
and  order  by  its  threat.  From  the  nations 
whose  cultures  they  tolerated  they  did  not 
create  a  single  people;  they  did  not  and  could 
not  rely  on  the  voluntary  and  enthusiastic 
participation  in  government  and  society  of  a 
unified  population,  as  a  modem  democratic 
republic  must. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  until  its  collapse  in 
1918,  the  Hapsburg  Empire  did  a  remarkable 
job  of  bringing  a  great  variety  of  different 
ethnic  groups  into  the  main  stream  of  gov- 
ernment and  society,  but  it  never  succeeded 
in  dissolving  the  distinct  identities  of  the 
different  groups,  living  together  in  separate 
communities,  speaking  their  native  lan- 
guages, competing  and  quarreling  with  one 
another,  and  finally  hostile  to  the  dominant 
ethnic  groups.  The  destruction  of  the  Hape- 
burg  Empire  and  its  dissolution  into  smaller 
units  did  not  end  ethnic  dissension,  which 
threatens  the  survival  of  such  successor 
states  as  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  our  time  nationalism  and  ethnicity  have 
emerged  as  Immensely  powerful  forces,  for 
good,  but  also  for  evil.  Optimistic  hopes  for 
a  diminution  of  differences  among  peoples 
and  for  a  movement  toward  the  unity  of  all 
mankind  have  been  dashed  as  national  and 
ethnic  hostilities  have  played  a  major  part 
in  bringing  on  two  terrible  world  wars.  Elven 
today  they  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  threaten  peace  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Aft-ica.  They  have  brought 
interethnic  slaughter  to  Nigeria  and  all  but 
destroyed  the  beautiful  land  of  Lebanon. 

From  its  origins  the  United  States  of 
America  has  faced  a  new  challenge  and  op- 


portunity. Its  early  settlers  from  the  old 
world  were  somewhat  diverse  but  had  much 
in  common.  Most  were  British,  spoke  Eng- 
lish, and  practiced  some  form  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  Before  long,  however,  people  of 
many  different  ethnic,  religious,  and  na- 
tional origins  arrived  with  different  cultural 
traditions,  speaking  various  languages.  Ex- 
cept for  the  salves  brought  from  Africa,  most 
came  voluntarily,  as  families  and  individ- 
uals, usually  eager  to  satis^  desires  that 
could  not  be  met  in  their  former  homelands. 
They  swiftly  became  citizens  and,  within  a 
generation  or  so,  Americans.  In  our  own 
time  finally,  after  too  long  a  delay,  African- 
Americans  also  have  achieved  freedom, 
equality  before  the  law,  and  full  citizenship. 
People  of  different  origins  live  side  by  side, 
often  in  ethnic  communities,  but  never  in 
enclaves  of  the  country  separated  from  other 
such  enclaves.  Although  some  inherit  great- 
er advantages  than  others,  all  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  which  does  not  recognize  ethnic 
or  other  groups  but  only  individuals.  Each 
person  is  free  to  maintain  old  cultural  prac- 
tices, abandon  them  for  ones  found  outside 
his  ethnic  group,  or  to  create  some  mixture 
or  combination. 

Our  country  is  not  a  nation  like  most  oth- 
ers. "Nation"  comes  from  the  Latin  word  for 
birth;  a  nation  is  a  group  of  people  of  com- 
mon ancestry,  a  breed.  Chinese,  Frenchmen, 
and  Swedes  feel  a  bond  that  ties  them  to 
their  compatriates  as  to  a  greatly  extended 
family  and  provides  the  unity  and  commit- 
ment they  need.  But  Americans  do  not  share 
a  common  ancestry  and  a  common  blood. 
They  and  their  forebears  come  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  What  they  have  in  com- 
mon and  what  brings  them  together  is  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  beliefs  that  shaped  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  country,  a  system  devel- 
oped within  the  context  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion. It  should  be  obvious,  then,  that  all 
Americans  need  to  learn  about  that  civiliza- 
tion if  we  are  to  understand  our  country's 
origins,  and  share  in  its  heritage,  purposes, 
and  character. 

At  present,  however,  the  study  of  Western 
Civilization  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
under  heavy  attack.  We  are  told  that  we 
should  not  grive  a  privileged  place  In  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  great  works  of  its  history  and 
literature.  At  the  extremes  of  this  on- 
slaught, the  civilization  itself,  and  therefore 
its  study,  is  attacked  because  of  its  history 
of  slavery,  imi)erialism,  racial  prejudice,  ad- 
diction to  war,  its  exclusion  of  women  and 
people  not  of  the  white  race  from  its  rights 
and  privileges.  Some  criticize  its  study  as 
narrow,  limiting,  arrogrant,  and  discrimina- 
tory, asserting  that  it  has  little  or  no  value 
for  those  of  different  cultural  origins.  Others 
concede  the  value  of  the  Western  heritage 
but  regard  it  as  only  one  among  many,  all  of 
which  have  equal  claim  to  our  attention. 
These  attacks  are  unsound.  It  is  both  right 
and  necessary  to  place  Western  Civilization 
and  the  culture  to  which  it  has  given  rise  at 
the  center  of  our  studies,  and  we  fail  to  do  so 
at  the  peril  of  our  students,  our  country,  and 
of  the  hopes  for  a  democratic,  liberal  society 
emerging  throughout  the  world  today. 

In  response  to  those  who  claim  that  West- 
em  culture  is  relevant  only  to  a  limited 
group,  it  is  enough  to  quote  W.E.B.  Du  Bois, 
the  African-American  intellectual  political 
leader,  writing  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
a  Jim  Crow  America:  I  sit  with  Shakespeare 
and  he  winces  not.  Across  the  color  line  I 
walk  arm  in  arm  with  Balzac  and  Durnas, 
where  smiling  men  and  welcoming  women 
glide  in  gilded  halls.  Prom  out  of  the  caves  of 
evening    that    swing-    between    the    strong- 


limbed  earth  and  the  tracery  of  the  stars.  I 
summon  Aristotle  and  Aurelius  and  what 
soul  I  will,  and  they  come  all  graciously  with 
no  scorn  or  condescension.  So.  wed  with 
Truth.  I  dwell  above  the  veil."  For  him  the 
wisdom  of  the  West's  great  writers  was  valu- 
able for  all.  and  he  would  not  allow  himself 
or  other  to  be  deprived  of  it  because  of  the 
accident  of  race.  Such  was  and  is  the  view  of 
the  millions  of  people  of  both  genders  and 
every  ethnic  group  who  have  personally  ex- 
perienced the  value  and  significance  of  the 
Western  heritage. 

The  assault  on  the  character  of  Western 
Civilization  badly  distorts  history.  Its  flaws 
are  real  enough,  but  they  are  common  to  al- 
most all  the  civilizations  known  on  any  con- 
tinent at  any  time  in  human  history.  What 
is  remarkable  about  the  Western  heritage 
and  what  makes  it  essential  is  the  important 
ways  in  which  it  has  departed  from  the  com- 
mon experience.  More  than  any  other  It  has 
asserted  the  claims  of  the  individual  against 
those  of  the  state,  limiting  its  power  and 
creating  a  realm  of  privacy  into  which  it 
cannot   penetrate.   By  means  of  the  philo- 
sophical scientific,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  West,  human  beings  have  been  able  to 
produce  and  multiply  the  things  needed  for 
life  so  as  to  make  survival  and  prosperity 
possible  for  over-increasing  numbers,  with- 
out rapacious  wars  and  at  a  level  that  per- 
mits dignity  and   independence.   It  is   the 
champion    of   representative   democracy    as 
the  normal  way  for  human  beings  to  govern 
themselves,  in  place  of  the  different  varieties 
of  monarchy,   oligarchy,   and  tyranny  that 
have  ruled  most  of  the  human  race  through- 
out history  and  rule  most  of  the  world  today, 
it  has  produced  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  separation  of  church  from  state,  thereby 
protecting  each  from  the  other  and  creating 
a  free  and  safe  place  for  the  individual  con- 
science. At  its  core  is  a  tolerance  and  respect 
for  diversity  unknown  in  most  cultures.  One 
of  its  most  telling  characteristic  is  its  en- 
couragement of  criticism  of  itself  and  its 
ways.  Only  in  the  West  can  one  imagine  a 
movement  to  neglect  the  culture's  own  her- 
itage in  favor  of  some  other.  The  university 
it  self,  a  specially  sheltered  place  for  such 
self-examination,  it  a  Western  phenomenon 
only  partially  assimilated  in  other  cultures. 
My  claim  is  that  most  of  the  sins  and  er- 
rors of  Western  Civilization  are  those  of  the 
human  race.  Its  special  achievements  and 
values,  however,  are  gifts  to  all  humanity 
and  are  widely  seen  as  such  around  the  world 
today,  although  its  authorship  is  rarely  ac- 
knowledged.   People    everywhere   envy    not 
only  is  science  and  technology  but  also  Its 
freedom  and  popular  government  and  the  in- 
stitutions that  make  them  possible.  Their 
roots  are  to  be  found  uniquely  in  the  experi- 
ence and  Ideas  of  the  West.  Western  culture 
and  institutions  are  the  most  powerful  para- 
digm in  the  world  today.  As  they  increas- 
ingly become  the  objects  of  emulation  by 
people  everywhere,  their  study  becomes  es- 
sential for  those  of  all  nations  who  wish  to 
understand  their  nature  and  origins.  How 
odd  that  Americans  should  choose  this  mo- 
ment to  declare  it  irrelevant,  unnecesssary. 
and  even  vicious. 

There  is,  in  fact,  great  need  to  make  the 
Western  heritage  the  central  and  common 
study  in  American  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities today.  Happily,  students  bodies 
have  grown  vastly  more  diverse.  Less  hap- 
pily, students  are  seeing  themselves  increas- 
ingly as  parts  of  groups,  distinct  from  other 
groups.  They  often  feel  pressure  to  commu- 
nicate mainly  with  others  like  themselves 
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within  the  group  and  to  pursue  Intellectual 
interests  that  are  of  particular  importance 
to  it.  The  result  that  threatens  Is  a  series  of 
discreet  experiences  in  college.  Isolated  from 
one  another,  segregated,  and  partial.  But  a 
liberal  education  needs  to  bring  about  a 
challenge  to  the  ideas,  habits,  and  attitudes 
that  students  bring  with  them,  so  that  their 
vision  may  be  broadened,  their  knowledge 
ezjMinded.  their  understanding  deepened. 
That  challenge  must  come  from  studies  that 
are  unfamiliar,  sometimes  uncomfortably  so, 
and  from  a  wide  variety  of  fellow-students 
from  many  different  backgrounds,  holding 
dl^erent  opinions,  expressing  them  freely  to 
one  another,  and  exploring  them  together. 

If  the  students  are  to  educate  each  other  in 
this  way  some  part  of  their  studies  must  be 
in  common,  and  their  natural  subject  is  the 
experience  of  which  our  country  is  the  heir 
and  of  which  it  remains  an  important  part. 
There  is,  after  all,  a  common  culture  in  our 
society.  Itself  various,  changing,  rich  with 
contributions  of  Americans  who  come  or 
whose  ancestors  came  from  every  continent 
in  the  world,  yet  recognizably  and  unmistak- 
ably American.  At  this  moment  in  history 
an  objective  observer  would  have  to  say  that 
it  derives  chiefly  from  the  experience  of 
Western  Civilization,  and  especially  trom 
England,  whose  language  and  institutions 
are  the  moat  copious  springs  fixsm  which 
American  culture  draws  its  life.  I  say  that 
without  embarrassment,  as  an  immigrant 
from  a  tiny  country  on  the  fringe  of  the 
West,  without  any  connection  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  founders  of  the  United  States. 
Our  students  will  be  handicapped  in  their 
lives  after  college  if  they  do  not  have  a  broad 
and  deep  knowledge  of  the  culture  in  which 
they  live  and  the  roots  from  which  it  comes. 

There  are  implications,  too.  for  our  public 
life.  Constitutional  government  and  democ- 
racy are  not  natural  blessings;  they  are  far 
trom  conunon  in  the  world  today,  and  they 
have  been  terribly  rare  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  They  are  the  product  of  some 
peculiar  developments  in  the  history  of 
Western  Civilization,  and  they,  too.  need  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  our  citizens 
If  our  way  of  governing  ourselves  is  to  con- 
tinue and  flourish.  We  must  all  understand 
how  It  works,  how  it  came  to  be.  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  sustain. 

Our  country  was  invented  and  has  grown 
strong  by  achieving  unity  out  of  diversity 
while  respecting  the  importance  and  integ- 
rity of  the  many  elements  that  make  it  up. 
The  founders  chose  as  a  slogan  e  pluribus 
unum,  which  kept  a  continuing  and  respected 
place  for  the  plurality  of  the  various  groups 
that  made  up  the  country,  but  they  empha- 
sized the  unity  which  was  essential  for  its 
well-being.  During  the  revolution  that 
brought  us  Independence.  Benjamin  Franklin 
addressed  his  colleagues,  different  from  one 
another  in  so  many  ways,  yet  dependent  on 
one  another  for  survival  and  success,  using  a 
serious  pun  to  make  his  point.  He  told  them 
that  they  must  all  hang  together  or  as- 
suredly they  would  all  hang  separately.  That 
warning  still  has  meaning  for  Americans 
today.  As  our  land  becomes  more  diverse  the 
danger  of  separation,  segregation  by  ethnic 
group,  mutual  suspicion  and  hostility  in- 
creases and  with  it  the  danger  to  the  na- 
tional unity  which.  Ironically,  is  essential  to 
the  qualities  that  attracted  its  many  people 
to  this  country.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  great  responsibility  to  communicate 
and  afHrm  the  value  of  our  common  herit- 
age, even  as  they  question  it  and  continue  to 
broaden  it  with  rich  new  elements. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1994. 
you.   too.   have   important  responsibilities. 


Take  pride  in  your  family  and  in  the  culture 
they  and  your  forebears  have  brought  to  our 
shorae.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  that 
culture  and  share  it  with  all  of  us.  Learn  as 
much  as  you  can  of  what  the  particular  cul- 
tures of  others  have  to  offer.  But  most  im- 
portant, do  not  fail  to  learn  the  great  tradi- 
tions that  are  the  special  gifts  of  that  West- 
ern Civilization  which  is  the  main  founda- 
tion of  our  university  and  our  country.  Do 
not  let  our  separate  heritages  draw  us  apart 
and  build  walls  between  us,  but  use  them  to 
enrich  the  whole.  In  that  way  they  may  join 
with  our  common  heritage  to  teach  us.  to 
bring  us  together  as  friends,  to  unite  us  into 
a  single  people  seeking  common  goals,  to 
makg  a  reality  of  the  ideal  inherent  in  the 
motto  e  pluribus  unum. 


TRIBUTE  TO  R.J.R.  JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
after  38  yeaxs  of  service  to  the  readers 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  R.J.R. 
Johnson  retired  not  long  ago.  In  his 
time  as  a  wielder  of  the  pen.  Bob  cov- 
ered a  variety  of  beats  and  served  in  a 
number  of  editors'  positions.  He  capped 
his  pen  as  assistant  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page. 

As  an  editorial  writer,  a  journalist 
enjoys  only  a  modicum  of  personal  ex- 
pression. He  or  she  is  distinguished  by 
the  ability  to  reflect  a  collective  phi- 
losophy, the  consensus  of  a  group  of 
fellow  opinion  leaders.  Bob  did  that 
well,  and  he  will  be  missed. 

Before  R.J.R.  Johnson  retired,  he 
drafted  a  column  which  appeared  under 
his  name  in  the  St.  Paul  newspaper  he 
has  come  to  love.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  his  review  of  his  career  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  my  best  wishes. 

The  column  follows: 

The  tendency  to  look  backward  is  intensi- 
fied when  the  time  comes  to  say  goodbye. 
That  time  has  come  for  me.  So  I'm  looking 
back,  and  I  am  satisifed  with  what  I  see, 

That  sounds  smug,  but  think  on  that  good 
word:  satisfied.  Think  of  putting  down  the 
glass  after  a  cold  drink  on  an  August  after- 
noon or.  more  seasonally,  of  stretching  your 
tired  frame  under  warm  blankets  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  Rewarded  and  fulfilled. 
That  kind  of  satisfied. 

Actually.  I  am  amazed  when  I  telescope  38 
years  at  this  newspaper  and  let  the  good 
times  (properly)  dominate  the  view.  What  1 
see  is  a  great  adventure,  the  newspaper  life  1 
dreamed  of  when  I  signed  on  so  long  ago. 

Just  imagine:  a  job  that  takes  you  to  the 
ends  of  the  Earth,  to  the  stones  of  Carthage, 
to  the  trails  of  the  Voyageurs;  a  job  where 
you  work  with  surgeons  and  astronomers  and 
poets,  cops  and  crooks  and  loonies:  a  job  that 
changes  with  the  big  themes  of  the  day;  a  job 
that  has  such  marvelous  people  in  it  as  I 
have  been  blessed  to  know. 

Amazed  and  grateful.  That  kind  of  satis- 
fied. 

Yea.  there  have  been  times  when  I  wanted 
to  kick  something  or  someone  down  an  ele- 
vator shaft,  times  when  I  despaired  over  my 
craft,  my  newspaper,  my  colleagues,  my 
bossee  or  myself,  but  we're  talking  percent- 
ages here,  and  telescopic  views  of  time  and 
action,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  re- 
warding life,  at  least  for  the  unsaintly.  Fig- 
ure a  satisfaction/frustration  ratio  of  even 
7(V30  over  the  span  and  that  ain't  bad,  espe- 
cially if  the  70  sparkles. 


There  al-e  people  who  think  a  job  is  just  a 
job,  people  who  cannot  comprehend  the  idea 
of  the  job  as  craft— a  source  of  satisfaction 
in  the  doing.  Such  people  are  foolish  and 
they  will  hever  be  satisfied. 

You  may  wonder.  "Who  is  this  guy.  and 
why  does  he  carry  on  so?" 

My  name  is  Johnson  and  I  am  a  small  town 
boy— a  jackplne  savage  from  Deer  River— 
who  cama  to  the  city  to  be  a  newspaperman; 
specifically,  to  be  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  tind  Pioneer  Press,  newspapers  that 
in  the  "SOs  were  delicious  fun  and  fair.  I  wore 
a  trenchcoat  then,  and  a  hat.  I  chainsmoked, 
drank  too  much,  and  loved  to  beat  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune.  Today,  I  am  dull- 
er, but  more  reputable.  Only  the  last  of  those 
vices  remains. 

Some  of  you  may  recognize  the  byline  from 
reporting  assignments  I  have  had:  City  Hall, 
police,  science,  medicine,  the  environment. 
Later,  as  often  happens  in  this  business.  I  be- 
came an  assistant  city  editor,  Sunday  maga- 
zine editor,  an  editorial  writer,  and  finally, 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial  pages — a  lay 
preacher.  After  today  I  won't  be  a  news- 
paperman, or  preacher,  at  all. 

I  am  carrying  on  because  that  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  retiring  newspaper  writers.  Our 
last  perk.  The  next  best  thing  to  being  able 
to  write  our  own  obituaries.  It  is  a  chance  to 
brag  a  bit,  to  recall  good  times  and  good  peo- 
ple. But  One  should  keep  it  short.  The  good 
times  and  good  people  live. 

1  am  carrying  on  because  I  want  to  cele- 
brate good  work;  specifically,  to  celebrate 
the  craft  of  newspapering,  of  journalism;  the 
gathering  and  shaping  and  sharing  of  infor- 
mation al^ut  the  people  and  events.  It  is  fun 
and  important  work,  when  it  does  not  slip 
into  tawtfriness.  It  begins,  always,  with  curi- 
osity and  ends,  at  best,  in  poetry.  Sometimes 
good  journalism  moves  people  to  change  the 
world,  or  a  little  part  of  it,  or  themselves. 

It  has  l»een  grand  to  be  here  these  nearly 
four  decafles,  but  now  It  is  time  and  possible 
to  try  a  different  way.  I  leave  with  no  re- 
grets, with  curiosity  intact,  and  satisfied. 
Immensely  satisfied.- Robert  J.R.  John- 
son.* 


S.  242— AMENDING  ETHICS  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  joined  in  introducing  S.  242, 
legislation  to  correct  an  inequity 
caused  by  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  which  prohibits  Federal  employees 
from  collecting  fees  for  non- job-related 
appearaaces  or  written  material. 

Prior  to  the  changes  in  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989,  Federal  employees 
were  allowed  to  receive  payment  for 
speeches,  articles,  and  appearances 
which  were  not  related  to  their  em- 
ployment. Workers  could  engage  in 
these  activities  to  fulfill  personal  in- 
terests, for  career  development,  or  in 
the  interest  of  their  community.  Re- 
sulting irevenue  could  supplement  their 
income  or  be  an  integral  jyart  of  their 
standard  of  living. 

Clearly,  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
prohibit  rank-and-file  Federal  employ- 
ees fi-on»  engaging  in  outside  writing 
and  speaking  activities  of  personal  in- 
terest to  them.  This  bill  does  not  affect 
rules  regarding  honoraria  for  Member 
of  Congress  nor  their  staff.  It  simply 
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corrects  an  inequity  created  by  pre- 
vious legrislation  and  allows  Federal 
employees  to  accept  contributions  for 
non- job-related  activities.  I  commend 
Senators  Glenn  and  Roth  for  their 
work  in  this  area  and  for  the  speed  in 
which  they  have  addressed  this  prob- 
lem. The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  has  already  heard  testi- 
mony on  this  issue  and  I  urge  my  col- 
lea^es  to  join  in  working  for  swift 
passage  of  this  important  measure.* 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  WEEK  IN 
ARKANSAS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  bring  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  recognition  in  Arkansas  of  Poul- 
try and  Egg  Week,  which  is  currently 
underway. 

This  is  a  week  to  celebrate  the  con- 
tributions of  one  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  industries  in  my  State. 
The  benefits  provided  to  the  commu- 
nities this  industry  serves  are  numer- 
ous and  meaningful.  The  farm  value  of 
poultry  and  egg  products  grown  in  Ar- 
kansas approached  $2  billion  in  1990. 
That  is  twice  the  value  produced  in 
1980.  During  this  past  decade,  we  wit- 
nessed more  jobs  created  by  the  poul- 
try and  egg  industry,  in  manufacturing 
as  well  as  production,  than  in  any 
other  industry  in  Arkansas. 

My  State  has  been  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing broiler  producer  for  two  decades, 
and  it  isn't  by  chance.  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  education  system 
have  undertaken  a  number  of  coopera- 
tive and  individual  efforts  in  order  to 
continue  providing  a  safe  and  high 
quality  food  supply  of  iwultry  products 
to  consumers  in  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  accomplishments 
have  been  vast,  surpassed  only  by  the 
goals  and  expectations  for  the  future. 

I  could  not  adequately  address  this 
constituency  without  acknowledging 
the  role  played  by  the  Univesity  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  university  has  been  a  vital 
link  in  defining  new  initiatives  and  dis- 
covering new  technologies  that  have 
served  the  industry  and  the  consimoing 
public  well.  The  University  of  Arkan- 
sas has  develoiwd  and  expanded  highly 
specialized  skills  in  environmental  en- 
gineering, food  technology,  and  animal 
science. 

With  the  assistance  of  Government 
and  indiastry,  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas serves  as  the  lead  institution  in  a 
food  safety  consortium  that  is  nation- 
ally recognized  as  the  premier  resoiu^e 
for  research  projects  and  results.  The 
school  is  also  constructing  a  $2  million 
poultry  health  laboratory  which  will  be 
one  of  only  two  imultry  labs  in  the 
country  with  the  highest  rating  for 
containment  of  disease  organisms. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  has  also 
established  the  Poultry  Center  for  Ex- 
cellence, which  will  Include  a  depart- 
ment of  poultry  science  with  an  ex- 
panded faculty  concentrating  on  food 


safety,  poultry  research,  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

Too  often  the  public  is  told  of  an  iso- 
lated instance  in  which  the  food  indus- 
try has  not  fulfilled  its  obligation  to 
produce  a  safe  food  supply,  and  this  is 
misrepresented  as  normal  operating 
procedure.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  Arkansas  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
the  poultry  and  egg  community  has  de- 
fined for  itself  the  highest  standards, 
and  they  have  met  those  goals  because 
they  realize  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
their  business  and  the  American  diet  to 
do  so. 

In  Arkansas,  poultry  is  more  than 
chicken  feed.  It  is  a  multibillion-dollar 
industry  that  employs  almost  1  out  of 
12  members  in  my  State's  work  force. 
Just  this  past  year  4,000  new  jobs  were 
created  by  the  State's  poultry  indus- 
try, and  they  serve  the  public  in  more 
ways  than  the  dinner  table.  The  indus- 
try is  the  single  largest  buyer  of  so 
many  products  in  Arkansas,  from  18 
wheelers  and  paper  clips  to  pulpwood 
and  feedgrains,  from  natural  gas  and 
electricity  to  water  and  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  from  computers  to  fenceposts. 
The  impact  is  felt  by  local.  State,  and 
Federal  taxing  units  as  well.  The  poul- 
try industry's  performance  in  Arkansas 
means  better  dividends  for  schools, 
highways,  health  care,  social  services, 
and  teacher  salaries.  These  contribu- 
tions are  made  possible  by  the  farmer 
who  utilizes  his  land  to  put  food  on  our 
table,  the  person  on  the  line  in  the  fac- 
tory, the  truckdriver  who  delivers  the 
product,  the  scientist  in  the  lab  who 
keeps  a  constant  eye  on  the  future,  and 
the  companies  that  insure  we  receive 
the  best  service  possible. 

Throughout  the  world's  history  many 
have  posed  the  question,  which  came 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  This  has 
been  pondered  by  students  and  scholars 
alike,  sometimes  in  jest  and  at  times 
seriously.  Mr.  President,  in  Arkansas 
the  chicken  and  the  egg  come  together, 
and  they  put  the  consumer  first.* 


HUNGER  IN  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  mil- 
lions of  Africans  who  are  threatened 
with  starvation  because  of  severe  food 
shortages  resulting  ftom  an  extreme 
drought,  devastating  civil  wars,  and 
uncooperative  governments  blocking 
international  relief  efforts.  The  chal- 
lenges faced  by  this  region  of  the  world 
are  simply  overwhelming. 

Whether  hunger  strikes  in  an  inner 
city  of  America  or  in  a  rural  African 
village,  it  is  a  human  tragedy  which 
demands  our  immedate  attention.  No 
responsibility  is  more  significant  and 
no  task  more  urgent  than  to  ensure 
that  people  are  adequately  fed.  Our 
success  in  this  endeavor  will  depend 
not  only  on  our  commitment  to  this 
challenge,  but  also  on  the  collective  ef- 


fort by  all  nations  to  work  coopera- 
tively to  end  world  hunger. 

In  Ethiopia,  5  million  people  face 
starvation.  In  the  Sudan,  which  faces 
the  harshest  problems  plaguing  the  Af- 
rican continent,  over  40  percent  of  its 
25  million  people  face  severe  food 
shortages.  According  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  starvation 
in  the  Sudan  this  year  could  be  par- 
ticularly pervasive  unless  emergency 
food  assistance  reaches  afflicted  areas 
immediately. 

Emergency  food  relief  alone,  how- 
ever, will  not  overcome  hunger.  To  deal 
effectively  with  hunger  in  Africa,  the 
international  community  and  African 
states  must  engage  in  a  comprehensive 
dialog  to  resolve  civil  wars,  reform 
economies,  and  build  a  framework  of 
trust  and  cooperation  in  which  the 
pressing  needs  and  requirements  for 
the  African  continent  can  be  addressed. 

The  problems  in  the  Sudan  underlie 
the  critical  challenges  which  confront 
us.  A  prolonged  civil  war  has  claimed 
the  lives  of  over  1  million  people  from 
combat  and  war-induced  famine,  and 
has  left  millions  living  on  the  edge  of 
starvation.  The  situation  has  been 
made  worse  by  the  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment's obstruction  of  international 
food  relief  efforts,  producing  unneces- 
sary hardship  and  deepening  the  pros- 
pect of  widespread  starvation. 

Through  coordinated  international 
food  relief  efforts  to  Africa,  we  can 
make  an  important  contribution  in  the 
fight  against  hunger.  We  must  also 
continue  to  work  with  other  countries 
and  organizations  such  as  the  United 
Nations  to  reach  peaceful  settlements 
to  existing  armed  conflicts.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  assist  those  Af- 
rican nations  in  need  to  move  forward 
in  the  process  of  economic  reform,  to 
restore  peace  and  stability,  and  to  help 
their  citizens  assume  their  rights  and 
guarantee  their  safety  and  welfare. 

The  movement  to  end  hunger  is  not 
an  American  effort  alone,  it  is  an  inter- 
national effort.  The  commitment  and 
dedication  we  bring  to  this  endeavor 
can  be  a  major  force  in  Africa  for 
change,  the  improvement  in  the  lives 
of  the  people,  and  a  future  without  suf- 
fering and  war.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
work  together  with  the  international 
community  and  engage  the  nations  of 
Africa  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  end 
hunger,  to  resolve  armed  conflict,  and 
to  pursue  the  process  of  reform.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  BICENTEN- 
NIAL OF  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 
DAVID  HUMPHREYS  AS  THE 
FIRST  AMBASSADOR  TO  POR- 
TUGAL 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  exactly  200  years  since  the  U.S. 
Senate  advised  and  consented  to  Presi- 
dent Washington's  very  first  ambassa- 
dorial nominee.  On  this  date  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Col.  David  Humphreys  of 
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Derby,  CT,  became  minister  resident 
from  the  United  States  to  her  most 
faithful  majesty  and  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal. 

I  take  enormous  pride  in  reminding 
my  collea«rues  that  it  was  a  Connecti- 
cut son — a  decorated  patriot  and  close 
friend  of  George  Washington — who  was 
chosen  to  represent  a  nation  still  in  its 
infancy  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  This  ap- 
pointment serves  as  the  opening  chap- 
ter of  U.S.  diplomacy,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, of  our  longstanding  and  hon- 
ored friendship  with  Portugal.  This 
particular  relationship  is  in  fact  the 
subject  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  a  resolution 
to  commemorate  the  bicentennial  of 
our  diplomatic  ties  with  Portugal. 

Historians  can  appreciate  that  with 
modes  of  communication  being  what 
they  were  at  the  time.  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys had  officially  been  functioning 
as  Minister  Resident  for  over  2  months 
when  notification  finally  reached  him 
in  early  May,  1791.  He  was  later  pre- 
sented at  court  as  the  newly  appointed 
Minister  Resident  on  May  22.  On  the 
eve  of  his  formal  presentation,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  Colonel  Humphreys: 
"Young  as  your  Nation  is  it  advances 
in  improvements  with  the  step  of  a 
giant."  In  hindsight,  this  comment  was 
perhaps  not  merely  cordial — it  was  in- 
deed prophetic. 

It  is  fitting  that  Colonel  Humphreys, 
whose  career  of  service  to  his  country 
culminated  at  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
should  have  hailed  from  a  state  that 
today  is  home  to  a  great  many  Por- 
tuguese-Americans. I  know  too  that 
the  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Derby  and 
Ansonia,  which  once  comprised  Hum- 
phreys' town  of  Old  Derby,  take  special 
pride  in  their  native  son,  and  are  this 
week  celebrating  this  important  bicen- 
tennial. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Old  Derby 
historical  society  for  helping  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  David  Humphreys.  I  hope  my 
words  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Humphreys 
are  worthy  of  him,  his  work,  and  his 
legacy  to  American  diplomacy.* 


JM 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70— 
NATIONAL  RECYCLING  DAY 

•  Mr.  LIEfflERMAN.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  a  computer  error,  the  list  of  cospon- 
sors  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70  to 
establish  April  15.  1991  as  National  Re- 
cycling Day  printed  in  the  February  7 
Congressional  record  at  page  S1839 
was  incomplete.  The  complete  list  of 
cosponsors  is: 

Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Do- 
MENia,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Lautenbero.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Ndnn.  Mr.  Kerry.  Ms.  Mdculski. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  AKAKA,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Dkon,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 


Fowler,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Luger.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
CoHES,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Sjmon,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Kerrey. 
and  Mr.  Heflin.* 


S.  445— OSHA  CRIMINAL  PENALTY 
REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Introduction  of  S.  445,  the  OSHA 
Criminal  Penalty  Reform  Act,  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  I  are  continuing  the 
work  begun  in  the  last  Congress  to 
augment  the  seriousness  and  vigor  of 
governmental  enforcement  efforts  in 
the  area  of  occupational  safety  and 
health.  The  bill  originally  introduced 
last  year  as  S.  2154  was  a  sincere  effort 
to  address  such  bewildering  facts  as: 

That  in  the  first  18  years  under  the 
OSH  Act  nearly  200,000  workers  were 
killed  in  workplace  accidents,  but  until 
1989  not  1  day  of  jail  time  was  served 
for  willful  violations  of  the  act  result- 
ing in  those  deaths;  and 

That  from  1971  to  1990  OSHA  referred 
a  mere  63  cases  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  possible  criminal  prosecution, 
while  in  the  last  3  years  alone  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and 
Justice  have  combined  to  prosecute 
over  400  cases  involving  environmental 
crimes. 

Clearly,  if  there  is  a  purpose  for  hav- 
ing criminal  penalties  associated  with 
safety,  health,  or  environmental  laws, 
then  those  penalties  ought  to  be  in- 
voked when  warranted  in  pursuit  of 
that  purpose.  Prosecutors  and  Justice 
Department  officials  have  let  it  be 
known  over  the  years  that  their  inter- 
est in  prosecuting  such  cases  would  be 
enhanced  if  meaningful  fines  and  pen- 
alties were  involved.  Perhaps  this  dif- 
ference explains  why  environmental 
enforcement  has  raced  so  far  ahead.  In 
the  absence  of  the  changes  we  now  pro- 
pose, and  in  this  era  of  tight  budgets 
and  cost  benefit  analysis,  prosecutors 
will  continue  to  have  bigger  fish  to  fry. 

As  much  as  I  agreed  with  the  intent 
of  the  original  bill,  there  were  points 
on  which  I  felt  that  it  went  too  far.  To 
his  credit,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
willing  to  work  with  us  to  make  this  a 
more  reasonable  effort.  We  worked 
very  hard  and  came  up  with  the  amend- 
ment to  his  bill  which  was  favorably 
reported  last  year  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  Metzenbaum-Jeffords  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  S.  2154  was  truly 
a  combination  of  our  ideas. 

It  retained  the  provision  of  S.  2154 
that  increased  the  current  OSHA  pen- 
alty for  a  willful  violation  resulting  in 
death  from  6  months  in  prison  to  10 
years  for  a  first  offense,  20  years  for  a 
second  offense; 


It  retained  the  provision  stating  that 
any  individual  convicted  of  an  occupa- 
tional orime  remains  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  any  crimi- 
nal finei  imposed  on  that  individual; 
and 

It  retained  the  provision  that  pre- 
serves the  ability  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  prosecute  these  cases 
under  State  and  local  criminal  laws. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise  which 
brought  us  together  on  this  project. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  agreed  to  sugges- 
tions on  the  bill  that: 

Reduced  the  maximum  penalty  for 
willful  violations  that  result  in  serious 
bodily  injury  from  7  years  in  prison  to 
5  years  for  a  first  offense,  and  from  14 
years  in  prison  to  10  years  for  a  second 
offense; 

Narrowed  the  definition  of  "serious 
bodily  injury":  First,  to  ensure  that 
actual  bodily  injury,  not  mere  risk  of 
such  an  injury,  must  be  present;  sec- 
ond, to  permit  unconsciousness  be  con- 
sidered as  an  element  of  "serious  bod- 
ily injury"  only  if  it  is  protracted  in 
nature;  and  third;  to  eliminate  "ex- 
treme physical  pain"  as  an  element 
sufficient  to  invoke  the  sanctions 
called  far  in  this  section; 

Eliminated  "reckless  endangerment" 
as  an  occupational  crime;  and 

Maint4ined  current  law  regarding 
criminal  prosecution  of  corporations  in 
the  i)eraon  of  their  officers,  directors, 
and  so  forth. 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  we  negotiated 
a  bill  which  balances  the  twin  objec- 
tives of: 

First,  protecting  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  from  egre- 
gious employer  failures  in  providing 
safe  woriiplaces;  and 

Second,  retaining  enough  flexibility 
for  OSHA  to  emphasize  civil  enforce- 
ment efforts  first,  with  criminal  en- 
forcemeht  in  reserve  for  those  few  "bad 
actor"  employers  who  choose  not  to 
comply. 

S.  445  Is  identical  to  last  year's  Labor 
Committee-approved  version  of  this 
legislation  reflecting  all  of  our  nego- 
tiated changes.  I  believe  in  the  sub- 
stance of  this  measure.  It  is  a  good  bill 
which  represents  sound  policy.  It  is  a 
bill  which  can  withstand  the  scrutiny 
of  full  and  open  debate,  and  through 
such  debate  it  may  well  be  made  an 
even  better  piece  of  legislation.  In  that 
spirit,  we  intend  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  bill  next  week  to  gather  the  infor- 
mation and  support  which  I  am  certain 
will  more  it  on  to  final  passage.  We  in- 
vite our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this 
endeavor.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROJECTS,  INC. 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  all  realize  the  importance  of  raising 
the  aspirations  of  our  youth,  of  spark- 
ing their  imaginations  so  that  they  can 
dream  greater  dreams  and  reach  higher 
goals.  But  while  this  realization  comes 
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easily,  taking  action,  for  most  individ- 
uals, is  much  more  difficult. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  then,  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  one  group  trom 
my  home  state  that  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  giving  opportunities 
to  local  youth  and  providing  much- 
needed  services  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Projects,  Inc.,  founded  15  years 
ago  in  the  Rockland,  ME,  area,  has  de- 
veloped a  unique  and  successful  youth 
service  agency,  known  as  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Project.  Under  the 
project,  young  people  of  diverse  back- 
grounds volunteer  their  time  to  assist 
senior  citizens  with  shopping,  home 
maintenance,  and  similar  tasks.  After 
a  youngster  has  completed  30  hours  of 
conununity  service,  he  or  she  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  an  edu- 
cational apprenticeship  with  local 
businesses  or  other  area  organizations 
of  their  choice.  The  work  experiences 
often  spark  a  tremendous  personal  or 
career  Interest — one  young  man  went 
onto  dental  school  after  spending  time 
with  a  local  dentist. 

The  programs  carried  out  by 
Projects,  Inc.  deserve  our  highest 
praise.  They  seek  to  involve  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community:  young  and  old, 
local  businessmen  and  professionals, 
and  students  from  a  wide  range  of  so- 
cioeconomic backgrounds.  What's 
more,  they  have  proven  how  far  strong 
and  innovative  leadership  can  go  on  a 
very  limited  budget. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  alone  in  rec- 
ognizing the  efforts  of  Projects,  Inc.  I 
recently  learned  that  on  February  28, 
Maine  Gov.  John  R.  McKeman  will  be 
presenting  Projects,  Inc.  with  the 
"Governor's  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment." It  is  only  the  second  time 
that  this  award  has  been  presented. 
Today,  I  join  Governor  McKeman  in 
recognizing  the  2,400  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  Projects,  Inc.  I  wish  them  the 
best  for  many,  many  years  of  contin- 
ued service  in  Maine,  and  I  hope  that 
they  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
communities  throughout  the  country.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  PAUL  WILLIAM 
MCKENNA 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Paul 
Willima  McKenna  who  is  retiring  from 
the  Morris  County  Prosecutors  Office 
after  28  years  of  distinguished  service. 

Paul  McKenna  has  dedicated  his  ca- 
reer to  making  New  Jersey  a  better 
and  safer  place.  After  serving  4  years  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  he  joined  the  Madison 
Police  Department,  where  he  spent  8 
years.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Mor- 
ris County  Prosecutors  Office  where  he 
devoted  the  past  28  years. 

In  addition  Mr.  McKenna  has  spent 
much  of  his  career  speaking  out 
against  drug  abuse.  He  has  received 
such  honors  as  the  Morris  County 
Grand  Jurors  Award  in  1981,  the  Morris 


County  "Dope  Open"  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  in  1981,  and  Morris  County 
Freeholders  Resolutions  in  1981,  and 
1986.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
PBA,  the  founder  and  president  of  Mor- 
ris County  Chapter  No.  3  Police  and 
Firefighters  Emerald  Society,  and  has 
been  Included  in  the  Who's  Who  in 
American  Law  Enforcement  for  the 
years  1980, 1986.  and  1990. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Paul  William 
KcKenna  and  his  family.  His  dedication 
to  the  citizens  of  Morris  County  and  to 
New  Jersey  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  those  in  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity.* 


REVISED  BUDGET  AGGREGATES 
AND  ALLOCATIONS  AND  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991  BUDGET 
SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  revised  budget 
aggregates  and  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  the  first  current  level  re- 
port for  the  1st  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

These  reports  show  that  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  current  level  on-budget 
spending  is  under  the  revised  budget 
aggregates  by  SI. 7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  by  $1.3  billion  in  outlays. 
The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit  for 
purposes  of  calculating  the  maximum 
deficit  amoimt  is  $325.7  billion,  $1.3  bil- 
lion below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327  billion. 

REVISED  BUDGET  ALLOCATIONS  AND 
AGGREGATES 

The  tables  below  show  revised  and 
outyear  budget  aggregates  and  alloca- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991.  These  revi- 
sions were  made  in  accordance  with 
section  13112(f)  of  the  budget  enforce- 
ment act  of  1990  (title  Xm  of  Public 
Law  101-508).  This  section  requires  that 
"after  the  convening  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  shall  file 
with  the  Senate  revised  and  outyear 
budget  aggregates  and  allocations 
under  section  602(a)  consistent  with 
this  act. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to 
bring  congressional  enforcement  proce- 
dures in  line  with  the  spending  and  rev- 
enue limitations  contained  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  Absent  these 
revisions,  congressional  scoring  could 
not  adequately  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  law  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year.  The  outyear  aggre- 
gates and  allocations  will  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  Congress  adopts  a  budget  res- 
olution for  1992. 

REVISED  AND  OUTYEAR  ON-BUDGET 
ALLOCATIONS 

The  Appropriations  Committee  allo- 
cations made  pursuant  to  section 
602(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  Act  were  not  re- 
vised since  they  are  consistent  with 
the  statutory  limits  on  discretionary 
spending  set  in   the  Budget  Enforce- 


ment Act.  The  allocations  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees  were  revised  to 
reflect  all  legislation  enacted  through 
1990. 

In  addition  to  revised  allocations  for 
1991,  each  authorizing  committee  re- 
ceives a  similarly  revised  5-year  alloca- 
tion of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
pursuant  to  section  602(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  To  avoid  a  point 
of  order  under  section  602(c)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  as  amended,  any 
increase  in  direct  spending  or  decrease 
in  revenues  due  to  legrislative  action 
must  be  offset  in  1991  and  for  the  6-year 
total  1991-95. 

Under  section  602(b)(2)  of  the  Con- 
grressional  Budget  Act,  authorizing 
committees  are  no  longer  required  to 
file  committee  suballocations.  If  com- 
mittees choose  not  to  file  these 
suballocations,  points  of  order  under 
section  602(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  will 
apply  to  the  total  committee  alloca- 
tion. 

CREDrr  ALLOCATIONS 

Pursuant  to  section  507(b)(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  a  point  of 
order  under  section  302(D(2)  of  the  act 
will  lie  against  any  committee  which 
breaches  its  allocation  for  direct  loans 
or  loan  guarantees  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
The  mandatory  credit  allocations  con- 
tained on  the  table  below  reflect  all 
legislation  enacted  through  1990.  Dis- 
cretionary credit  allocations  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  not 
been  revised. 

OFF-BUDGET  ALLOCATIONS 

Allocations  for  Social  Security  out- 
lays are  included  for  1991  and  for  the  5- 
year  total  (1991-95)  pursuant  to  section 
602(a)(2). 

REVISED  AND  OUTYEAR  BUDGET  AGGREGATES 

The  revised  on-budget  outlay  aggre- 
gates are  simply  the  sum  of  the  revised 
allocations  for  1991,  adjusted  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical assumptions  underlying  the  1990 
budget  agreement.  The  revised  and  out- 
year on-budget  revenue  aggregates  are 
also  adjusted  for  summit  estimating 
assumptions  and  reflect  all  legislation 
enacted  last  session.  These  revised 
budget  aggregates  will  be  used  to  en- 
force section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  act. 
The  maximum  deficit  amount  calcula- 
tion for  1991  is  that  set  forth  in  the  act 
in  section  601(a)(1)  and  has  not  been  re- 
vised. 

OFF-BUDGET  AGGREGATES 

Off-budget  aggregates  for  social  secu- 
rity outlays  and  revenues  are  made 
pursuant  to  section  13303(aK6)  and  sec- 
tion 13303(a)(7)  of  the  Budget  E^nforce- 
ment  Act.  These  allocations  are  for 
1991  and  for  the  5-year  period.  1991-95. 

CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT 

The  current  level  report  for  the  first 
session  of  the  102d  Congress  shows  the 
effects  of  congressional  action  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  cur- 
rent through  February  1,  1991.  This  re- 
port Is  submitted  under  section  306(b) 
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and  in  aid  of  section  605(b)  and  section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  as 
amended,  and  meets  the  requirement 


for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  section  5  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  the 
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1986  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
budget. 
The  material  follows: 


the 


REVISED  AND  OUTYEAR  BUDGET  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991-95 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Dintt  spending  junsdictnn         Entitlements  m  apprapnations 


1991 


1991-95 


1991 


1991-95 


Appiminjlioiu: 

8iid|cl  auttoni) 

Omijys 

/IfncultiiR,  hitntNn.  and  fomtiy: 

Bttdft  autlmitj 

(Mlayi  

/WiMd  SemctS: 

Budfel  nithonty  

OntUjs  

Bantmi.  HMisini.  and  Uitan  Attairs: 

Bwliel  authority  

OMm 

Cofflmeta.  Sccmx.  and  Transportation: 

Btid|cl  avtlnnt) 

Outlip  

EnerD  and  Natural  Resouices 

Budffl  auttnnty  

Outlay] 

EnvimmenI  and  Public  WorliS: 

Budfcl  authonly  

Outlays 

rinance: 

BudiM  authority  

Outlays  

Socal  Secunty  outlays 

Fowin  Relations: 

Budtel  authority  

Outlays  

GoyenmeM  •Ifaiis: 

Budfet  authority  

Outlays  

Judciaiy: 

Budtct  authority  

Outlays 

Ijbor  and  Human  Resources: 

Biid|cl  authority  

Outlays  

Rules  and  Mministralion 

B«d|el  authority 

Outlays  

Werans'  Aflairs: 

8ud|el  authority  

Outlays 

Select  Indian  Mtairs 

Budfet  authority  

Outlays  _ 

Small  Business: 

Bod|el  authority  

Outlays  

Not  allocated: 

Budiet  authority 

Outlays   


Total: 
Budiel  authority 
Outlays 
Social  Secunty  outlays 


eg5.6ie 

696.649 

9,094 
10,621 

48,011 
34,694 

79,242 
75,335 

2.017 
37 

1.417 
1.110 

'  14.795 
430 

•166,773 
433,901 
234.214 

9.015 
9.082 

66.845 
42.350 

2,300 
2.182 

3.698 
2.886 

37 
29 

1.067 
876 

479 
475 

0 

0 

-201.188 
-178.263 


64.822  28.131 

68.229  21.732 

315,537     

235,167     

310,077     

159,817     

13.506  427 

- 125  426 

9.340  72 

7.769  73 

103.686     

9.749     

5.395.919  80.884 

4.845.717  80.523 

1,284.366     

64.444     

62.776     

487,210  500 

309,182  500 

9,997  135 

10,427  133 

46,022  5.986 

44,043  6.022 


106.765 
55.248 


3.192 
3.171 


391 
393 


659.061 
658.183 


1.250 
1.250 


987 
980 


17.081 
16.785 


1,189,217 

i;i32.395 

234,214 


235      

2.562     

9.366  16.161              106.766 

9.313  16.194              106.740 

3.022     

2.968    

709  

- 1,176     

-1.813.665     

-1.745.217     

9.761,853  132,296              895,494 

8,808,586  125,602              842.751 

1.284,366     


REVISED  CREDIT  AUTHORITY  AUOCATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 

lln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Dii^t^ans  ^;„^^-- 

8,701  ■  71.969 

8.019  6.100 

3750  251 

.  104 

299  '  ZZI 

2     -. 

Z'''"'~'.    njbo 

675     15.649 

20.946  107.173 


ippfopnjtiofts 

Afncultun.  Nwtntnn.  and  Forestry 

mfWtt  SCflflCBS  

BaotMt  Honswf.  and  Uclun  Aftairs  .. 
Coaatftt.  Scwcc.  and  Transportation 

Emtb  aod  Muni  Resouices 

EMmMMrt  aod  PuMc  Wtaits  

FiUKt  - 

fvttft  RHaivffs 

uMmMiil  Affairs 

Utar  and  HaaiM  Resources 

Rata  Hi  UaiMstntion  

Mmfls  AltaHS - 

SetKl  Mo*  Altin 

Saul  BusuMis - 

■ai  alociM  - 

TdW  


Revised  and  outyear  aggregate  allocations  for 

Fiscal  Year  1991 

On-budget:  BUiwns 

Budget  authority  1,189.2 

OutUys  1,132.4 

Revenues: 

1891 805.4 

1981-95  4.690.3 


Maximum  deficit  amount  (MDA)  .  327.0 

Off-budget: 
Social  Security: 
Outlays: 

1991  234.2 

1991-95  1,284.4 

Revenues: 

1991  303.1 

1991-95  1,736.3 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC  February  21, 1991. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report, 
my  first  for  the  first  session  of  the  102nd 
Congress,  shows  the  effect  of  Congressional 
action  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
is  current  through  February  20,  1991.  The  es- 
timates of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  consistent  with  the  technical 
and  economic  assumptions  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990  (Title  Xm  of  P.L.  101- 
508).  This  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308<b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  score- 
keeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32,  the 


1986    Firtt    Concurrent    Resolution    on    the 
Budget. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
102D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  FEB.  20,  1991 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Revised  on- 
budiet  ai- 
greiates  < 


Current 
lewl' 


Current  level 
+/-  ajjre- 

gates 


On-budget: 

Budget  aathonty  

1  189  2 

1  187  5 

-  1  7 

Outlays 

1.1324 

1131.1 

-1.3 

Revenues: 

199    

199  -95  

8054 

4,690.3 

3270 

805  4 

4.6903 

3257 

Maumuffl  defcit  amount 

-1.3 

DiiKt  loal  obligations 

209 

20.6 

-03 

Guarantcfl  loan  commit- 

ments   

107.2 

1069 

-0  3 

Debt  subjKt  to  limit 

4,1450 

3.3411 

-803.9 

Off-budget: 

Social  SeCinly  outlays: 
199|  

234.2 
1,284.4 

234.2     .. 
1,284.4     .. 

1991-95  

SKial  Scainty  menues: 

1991  

3031 
1,736.3 

303  1     . 
1.736.3     .. 

1991-95  

'  The  ievise4  budget  aggngates  imt  nude  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  in  accordance  with  section  13112(f)  ol  the  Budget  Enforcement 
tct  of  1990  (tile  nil  of  PL  101-508) 
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'Cumnt  lend  npnseits  die  cstiiuted  mnue  and  drrcd  spentfini  e<- 
teti  of  all  \tfiMm  Hut  Coniitss  has  inacted  w  sent  to  the  Pimdent 
for  his  appiMal.  h  additioti,  f«ll-)iar  fundini  estimates  undn  cumnt  la« 
an  incliidtd  tor  onWIiiwiil  and  mandatory  proftams  nquinni  aimuf  ap- 
pispnatans  even  It  ttH  appnpriatMia  hanc  not  hcen  made.  In  acoMdance 
with  sectioa  606(d)(2)  of  the  BiidKt  Entorccfflcnl  Act  of  1990  (title  XN  of 
Pi.  101-UI)  oimnt  laiel  acliides  tl.O  billioA  in  budiet  authoritii  and 
$1.2  billion  in  outlays  lor  Operation  Desert  Shield:  $01  billion  m  budtel  au- 
tfionta  and  t.2  billion  in  outlays  tor  debt  foretneness  for  E0pt  and  Poland: 
and  (.2  bUhofl  in  b«d|et  autlionty  and  otitlays  for  Memal  Rneniie  Service 
fundini  abow  the  Jane  1990  baseline  level.  (Orient  level  outlays  inclvde  a 
til  billion  savinis  tor  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  that  the  (temittee  at- 
tnbiites  to  the  Omnibvs  Budiet  Reconciliation  kA  (P.L  101-S08).  and  icve- 
nues  include  the  Office  o(  Hanaiement  and  Budfet's  estimate  of  $3.0  bil- 
lion of  $3.0  billnn  lor  the  Memal  Revenue  ServKt  pnwisan  in  the  Tnas- 
ury-Postal  Service  Apprepriatnns  Bill  (Pi.  101-509)  The  cumnt  level  of 
debt  subject  to  hmit  reflects  the  latest  US  Trtasuiy  information  on  public 
debt  transactions 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE. 
102D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS..  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FEB. 
20,  1991 

[In  billnns  of  dollars] 


Budget  au- 
thority 

Outlays 

Revenues 

1.  Enacted  m  pimous  ses- 

834.910 

Ptrmanent  appnopnations  and 

725.105 

664.057 

-210.616 

633.016 

676,371 

-210.616 

Other  legislation 

Total  enacted  in  pre- 
vious sessions  

II.  Enacted  this  sesssion    

1.178.546 

1.098,770 

834.910 

lU  Contmumi  lesolution  au- 
thonly  

IV  Conference  aiieements 
ratified  by  both  Houses  Ei- 
lendint  RS  deadline  for 
Desert  Storm  troops  (H  R 

4)  

-6.307 
15.000 

-1 

V  Entitlement  authonty  and 
other  mandatory  adjust- 
ments required  to  conform 
with  current  law  estimates 
m  revised  on-bud|et  aure- 
jates  

VI  Economic  and  technical 
assumption  used  by  Com- 
mitlee  tor  budfel  enforce- 
ment act  estimates  

799 
31.300 

-29.500 

On-bud|et  current  level  

1.187.482 
1.198.215 

1.131.113 
1.132.396 

805.409 
805.410 

Amount  remainin|: 
Over  budfet  res- 
olution   

Under  bud|et 
resolution 

1.733 

1.283 

1 

Note; — Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

• 

THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  PRICE-FIXING  ACT,  S.  429 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legris- 
lation  that  will  strengthen  consumer 
protections  for  all  Americans.  As  we 
all  know,  a  competitive  marketplace  is 
the  bedrock  of  our  economic  system 
and  must  be  preserved.  This  bill,  S.  429, 
will  codify  the  accepted  norm  that  ver- 
tical price  fixing  is  per  se  illegal, 
thereby  allowing  consumers  greater 
ability  to  buy  goods  at  a  fair  price. 

Some  have  argued  that  manufactur- 
ers must  remain  free  to  set  prices  for 
retailers  in  order  to  maintain  a  par- 
ticular level  of  service  or  quality  in  a 
product.  Not  only  is  that  wrong,  it 
lacks  common  sense.  Why  in  the  world 
should  anyone  pay  more  for  a  particu- 
lar product  or  service  than  they  abso- 
lutely have  to?  The  theory  of  supply 
and  demand  should  be  the  barometer 
that  sets  prices  in  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, not  artificially  determined  cri- 
terion. 


As  we  all  should  know,  there  are 
businesses,  suppliers,  retailers,  and  so 
forth  that  can  provide  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  lower  prices  than  other 
businesses,  suppliers,  and  retailers. 
This  practice  must  be  maintained. 
Sadly,  though,  there  are  some  in  the 
business  world  who  seek  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  consumer.  Quite  sim- 
ply, this  bill  will  no  longer  allow  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  to  enter  into 
collusive  agreements  to  set  prices  to 
the  detriment  of  discounters.  Price  fix- 
ing hurts  the  consumer  and  must  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  not  nega- 
tively impact  businesses  that  comply 
fully  with  fair  and  accepted  economic 
standards.  Ensuring  a  competitive 
marketplace  will  benefit  both  busi- 
nesses and  consumers.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  help  achieve  this  goal.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  429.  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.» 


S.  349,  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
ACT  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  that  will 
correct  an  unforeseen  burden  upon 
America's  small  businesses.  This  bill. 
S.  349.  will  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  adherence  to  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  law  for  those  small  busi- 
nesses dealing  in  interstate  commerce. 
I  commend  both  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Senators 
Bumpers  and  Kasten.  for  bringing  this 
inequity  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

When  Congress  raised  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  from  S362.S00  to  S500.000 
in  the  minimum  wage  bill,  it  was  in- 
tended to  keep  small  businesses  from 
going  under  due  to  the  higher  labor 
costs  associated  with  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage.  However,  a  deletion  error 
was  made  that  has  changed  the  intent 
of  Congress.  Because  of  this  deletion 
error,  the  Dei)artment  of  Labor  has  had 
no  choice  but  to  determine  that  all 
businesses  with  employees  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  are  not  covered 
under  the  small  business  exemption. 
This  deletion  has.  in  effect,  rendered 
the  small  business  exemption  useless 
and  has  threatened  the  economic  well- 
being  of  many  small  businesses  in  our 
Nation. 

The  conforming  amendments  that  led 
to  this  current  situation  will  place 
hardships  upon  small  businesses  that 
have  been  unheard  of  in  over  50  years 
of  labor  law.  Under  the  DOL's  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  any  small  business 
employee  who  accepts  an  out-of-State 
credit  card,  makes  an  out-of-State 
telephone  sale,  or  even  offloads  a  truck 
firom  another  State  could  be  construed 
as  engaging  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  thus,  making  the  small  business 
ineligible  for  the  exemption.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  small  companies  that  do 


not  conduct  even  a  modicum  of  such  or 
similar  transactions.  To  place  such 
burdens  upon  small  businesses,  espe- 
cially in  our  current  economic  situa- 
tion,  is  unfair  and  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  intent  of  Congress  on  this  issue 
is  well  documented,  but.  the  actual  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  necessitates 
that  we  pass  legislation  that  will  allow 
this  exemption  to  remain  effective. 
This  bill  will  return  fairness  to  the 
very  businesses  that  make  America 
grreat.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  349. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
and  support  the  passage  of  this  bill.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
the  73d  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day — a  day  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  Estonian  people's  quest  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

The  Republic  of  Estonia  declared  its 
independence  on  February  24.  1918.  end- 
ing 700  years  of  repression  and  occupa- 
tion by  foreign  powers.  The  Peace 
Treaty  of  Tartu  signed  on  February  2. 
1920  with  the  Soviet  Union  cemented 
this  declaration  of  Independence  by  es- 
tablishing the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia  as  the  sole  governing 
body  in  the  country.  These  actions, 
coupled  with  Estonia's  affiliation  with 
the  democratic  postwar  European  com- 
munity of  nations,  unequivocally  af- 
firmed Estonia's  identity  as  one  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Estonia's  short  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent, free  state  was  cut  short  in 
1940  when  Stalin's  tanks  forcibly  occu- 
pied the  Baltic  States  following  the 
criminal  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  be- 
tween Nazi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tragically,  the  Soviet  military 
occupation  of  Estonia  continues  to 
dominate  the  lives  of  citizens  of  that 
republic  even  today.  Despite  this  bru- 
tal oppression,  and  strengthened  by  a 
history  of  suffering,  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple persevere  in  their  valiant  efforts  to 
preserve  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  freedom. 

This  past  year,  the  Estonian  people 
have  displayed  remarkable  courage  and 
tenacity  in  facing  disturbing  cir- 
cumstances of  terror  and  psychological 
oppression.  Moscow's  campaign  of  in- 
timidation against  the  Baltic  nations, 
most  speciflcally  military  assaults  In 
neighboring  Latvia  and  Lithuania  has 
been  a  cause  for  great  concern  in  Esto- 
nia. In  solidarity  with  its  Baltic  sister 
nations,  Estonia  has  prepared  Itself  for 
difficult  times  ahead. 

Of  imminent  concern  is  the  Soviet 
mandated  referendum  to  be  held  on 
March  17.  Many  Estonians  feel  that  a 
clear  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  impossible  in  light  of  recent 
events  in  the  Baltics.  Such  a  referen- 
dum, it  is  felt,  would  only  serve  to  le- 
gitimize future  Soviet  control  of  the 
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Estonian  Republic.  Despite  very  real 
progress  in  terms  of  expanding  rela- 
tions with  the  West.  Eistonia  must  still 
contend  with  ruthless  Soviet  rule  and 
the  presence  of  the  Red  army. 

Because  of  these  difficult  times, 
America  must  continue  to  reaffirm  its 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  illegal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltics.  Our  Government 
must  work  in  a  real  and  meaningful 
way  to  support  Estonia's  drive  for  self- 
determination  and  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  to  begin  good  faith  nego- 
tiations with  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  on  their  independence.  In  an 
attempt  to  persuade  Moscow  to  end  its 
continuing  crackdown  in  the  Baltics,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  terminate  various  U.S.  economic 
benefit  programs  until  the  Soviets 
cease  their  intimidation  of  the  Baltic 
nations,  withdraw  their  military  forces 
and  launch  meaningful  negotiations 
with  the  democratically  elected  Baltic 
governments. 

Once  again,  on  this  important  day  for 
the  people  of  Estonia.  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize and  commend  their  courage,  spir- 
it, and  perseverance.  As  we  recall  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Estonian  nation  73  years  ago,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  stand  firmly  behind 
the  Estonian  people  in  their  struggle 
for  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence.* 


struggle  to  free  the  captive  nations.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  strong  support.* 


S.  9— ASSISTANCE  TO  EMERGING 
DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  9.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  for  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  emerging  democratic  gov- 
ernments still  under  Communist  rule. 
The  bill  amends  existing  policy  by  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  great- 
er flexibility  in  foreign  aid  policy.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  greatly  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  money  given  as  aid  to  these 
countries. 

This  legislation  is  of  special  impor- 
tance right  now.  With  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  Baltics,  the  need  for  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  ever.  However,  existing 
policy  would  require  us  to  channel  our 
aid  to  these  countries  through  the 
Central  Government,  thereby  taking 
the  serious  and  foolish  risk  that  the 
people  of  the  Baltics  will  receive  no 
benefit  from  our  aid.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  already  demonstrated  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  is  conditional 
upon  cooperation  with  his  dictatorial 
mandates.  Senator  Dole  has  informed 
us  in  his  statement  introducing  S.  9 
that  Gorbachev  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  only  Republics  that  will  get  U.S. 
grain  and  feed  are  those  who  sign  up 
for  the  Union  Treaty. 

I  commend  Senator  Dole  for  intro- 
ducing this  important  legislation  and 
for  his  leadership  in  ensuring  that  we 
are  on  the  right  side  in  an  historic 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  pro- 
viding the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
with  details  of  the  administration's  na- 
tional energy  strategy.  Unfortunately, 
elements  of  the  strategy  appear  to 
raise  more  questions  than  they  answer. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  strategy, 
namely  achieving  a  balance  among  our 
need  for  energy  at  reasonable  prices, 
protecting  the  environment,  maintain- 
ing a  strong  economy,  and  reducing  our 
dependence  on  unreliable  energy  sup- 
pliers, are  laudable.  One  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  argue  with  any  of  them. 
Whether  the  measures  proposed  will 
even  marginally  allow  this  country  to 
attain  those  objectives  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  strategy  is 
"reliance  on  the  market  to  determine 
prices,  quantities,  and  technology 
choices."  In  fact,  the  strategy  makes  it 
clear  that  market  forces  alone  will  de- 
termine our  national  energy  policy. 
The  Bush  administration's  policy  in 
this  respect  mirrors  that  of  the  pre- 
vious administration.  It  may  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  where  this  approach 
ha«  taken  us.  In  the  early  1980's,  this 
country  imported  less  than  30  percent 
of  Its  oil.  When  the  current  administra- 
tion took  office  in  1988,  the  percentage 
waB  up  to  35  percent.  Today  it  is  close 
to  50  percent.  Will  market  forces 
change  this  trend? 

I  want  to  return  to  the  reasons  for 
having  an  energy  strategy  in  the  first 
place.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  the 
current  energy  pKJlicies  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. That  is  an  understatement.  The 
severe  problems  this  Nation  faces 
today,  from  the  economic  and  political 
crisis  represented  by  the  war  in  the 
gulf  to  the  potential  for  global  climate 
change,  require  a  realistic  view  of  the 
future  and  inspired  leadership.  We 
must  eschew  dogma  in  favor  of  prac- 
tical and  realistic  measures  which  will 
allow  us  to  achieve  our  objectives.  It 
requires  major  changes  in  the  patterns 
of  energy  consumption  and  supply  in 
this  country.  Further,  these  changes  do 
not  have  to  occur  at  the  expense  of  our 
quality  of  life — whether  economic  or 
environmental.  Many  of  the  changes  to 
which  I  refer  emphasize  reductions  in 
energy  consumption.  The  American 
people  are  strongly  in  favor  of  reducing 
consumption  through  conservation  and 
adoption  of  alternative  energy  strate- 
gies. If  they  are  ready,  why  aren't  their 
leaders? 

The  administration  has  articulated  a 
set  of  objectives  for  the  national  en- 
ergy strategy  which  are  commendable. 
Wllat  it  has  not  done  is  take  the  next 
logical  step  and  establish  concrete 
goals.  Rather,  the  administration  pre- 
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fers  to  make  projections  of  where  we 
will  be  in  the  future.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Energy  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  on  January  16  of  this  year, 
an  auspicious  in  world  history.  In  that 
letter,  the  administration  stated  they 
would  not  provide  the  energy  targets 
for  net  imports,  domestic  production, 
and  end-use  consimiption  that  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  every  2  years.  Rather  the  ad- 
ministration would  provide  projections 
becauae.  and  I  quote:  "Government  pre- 
scribed targets  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Bush  administration's  policy  of  al- 
lowing energy  markets  to  determine 
energy  supply  and  demand." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  take  issue 
with  the  administration's  refusal  to  set 
goals.  Goals  are  not  established  as  con- 
straints, but  to  provide  direction.  The 
real  difference  between  mere  projec- 
tions and  effective  goals  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  word — commitment. 
The  national  energy  strategy  purports 
to  provide  a  road  map  to  a  more  secure 
and  cleaner  energy  future.  Frankly,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  whether  we  have 
the  right  road  map  when  we  do  not 
know  what  the  destination  is.  That  is 
what  this  country  needs  to  know — not 
where  we  might  be,  but  where  we 
should  be.  Goals  tell  us  what  we  want 
our  destination  to  be. 

I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  short- 
ly which  lays  out  the  kind  of  broad 
goals  we  need  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
an  effective  energy  strategy.  The  goals 
are  set  for  the  year  2000.  It  would  be 
useful  if  we  were  able  to  set  goals  be- 
yond that  period  of  time,  but  I  want  to 
be  realistic.  By  then  there  will  be  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  which  we  can- 
not anticipate.  Let  us  set  new  goals  for 
ourselves  at  that  time.  For  now,  let  us 
conceatrate  on  attaining  these  goals. 

There  are  only  four  goals  in  this  bill. 
They  are: 

First,  to  reduce  overall  oil  consump- 
tion iji  the  United  States  while  de- 
creasing the  percentage  of  oil  that  is 
imported; 

Second,  to  reduce  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels; 

Third,  to  increase  energy  efficiency 
in  all  eectors  of  the  economy;  and 

Foufth,  to  reduce  carbon  dioxide 
emissions. 

The  kind  of  targets  I  am  proposing 
are  specific  and  realistic.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases  they  parallel  some  of  the 
projections  we  see  in  the  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  They  are  consistent 
with  environmental  goals.  Moreover, 
they  are  attainable,  but  only  through 
concerted  and  consistent  efforts  by  all 
concerned.  While  the  bill  does  not  dic- 
tate the  paths  by  which  the  goals  are 
to  be  reached,  the  nature  of  the  goals 
will  not  allow  business  as  usual.  To  at- 
tain them  will  require  aggressive  ac- 
tion and  innovative  approaches  to  en- 
ergy policy.  I  regret  the  administration 
has  not  chosen  to  follow  that  path.  I 
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hope  Confess  has  the  will  to  take  ef- 
fective action.* 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  primary  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Senator  Mikulski 
to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  bill  seeks  to 
extend  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
visions applicable  to  law  enforcement 
officers  to  inspectors  of  the  Inrunigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  in- 
spectors and  canine  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  the  Customs  Service,  and  reve- 
nue officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  allow  those 
personnel  listed  above  to  retire  at  age 
50  with  20  years  of  service.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  these  particular  employees 
are  not  permitted  the  option  of  20-year 
retirement  at  age  50.  During  the  101st 
Congress,  Senator  Mikulski  introduced 
identical  legislation.  It  had  the  support 
of  36  cosponsors  and  I  was  an  original 
cosponsor. 

Each  of  the  Federal  employee  posi- 
tions specified  in  the  bill  have  a  de- 
manding and  dangerous  job  equal  to 
that  of  other  law  enforcement  officers 
who  are  now  granted  a  20-year  retire- 
ment option.  In  addition,  we  must  pro- 
vide incentives  for  recruits  to  enter 
and,  more  importantly,  to  stay  in  these 
positions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 
By  doing  so,  we  will  also  be  supporting 
those  Federal  personnel  who  deserve 
our  attention  and  thanks.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  1 
year  ago  yesterday,  on  February  20, 
1990,  I  had  the  privilege  to  make  the 
first  speech  in  one  of  the  most  heated 
debates  the  Senate  ever  has  had — 
whether  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  resolution.  As  our  col- 
lea«rues  may  recall,  the  supporters  of 
that  resolution  were  not  able  to  defeat 
the  filibuster  against  the  motion  to 
proceed.  But  the  record  established 
during  that  debate  has  had  a  good  edu- 
cational result.  It  has  made  people 
more  aware  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
than  if  the  Senate  simply  had  quickly 
passed  the  resolution. 

Political  pressure  from  Turkey  pre- 
vented passage  of  that  resolution.  Ob- 
viously, Turkey's  value  as  a  United 
States  ally  has  increased  with  the  gulf 
war.  As  I  and  many  other  supporters  of 
the  resolution  stated  last  year,  we 
highly  value  our  relationship  with  Tur- 
key. However,  Turkey  must  come  to 
understand  that  its  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  its  standing  in 
the  entire  international  community 
would  be  enhanced  if  it  acknowledged 
and  came  to  terms  with  the  Armenian 


Genocide,  just  as  modem  Germany's 
ima^e  is  enhanced  by  its  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Holocaust  perpetrated  by 
the  Nazi  government. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lessons  we  will  learn  f^om  the  gulf 
war  is  that  double  standards  or  selec- 
tive morality  on  international  human 
rights  matters  can  have  drastic  con- 
sequences. While  Turkey  was  able  to 
stop  the  resolution  in  Congress  last 
year,  Turkey  will  never  be  able  to 
whitewash  the  issue  because  the  inter- 
national community  recognizes  the 
genocide  perpetrated  against  the  Arme- 
nians by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  expressed  solidarity  with  Ar- 
menians in  commemorating  the  geno- 
cide in  a  radio  broadcast  last  year. 
Similarly,  President  Bush  effectively 
took  the  Genocide  resolution  issue  out 
of  Congress'  hands  last  year  by  com- 
memorating the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  himself— 
reaffirming  his  solemn  pledge  that: 

The  United  States  must  acknowledge  the 
attempted  grenoclde  of  the  Armenian  people 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
based  on  the  testimony  of  survivors,  schol- 
ars, and  indeed  our  own  representatives  at 
the  time,  if  we  are  to  insure  that  such  hor- 
rors are  not  repeated.  The  American  people, 
our  government,  and  certainly  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration will  never  allow  political  pres- 
sures to  prevent  our  denunciation  of  crimes 
against  humanity. 

During  the  Senate  debate.  President 
Bush  endorsed  a  concurrent  Armenian 
genocide  resolution  which,  again  be- 
cause of  a  procedural  objection,  was 
never  considered.  His  statement  in 
April,  however,  set  the  record  straight. 
Similarly,  in  December  of  last  year, 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  also  had  occasion  to 
address  the  Armenian  Genocide  issue 
in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  case 
of  Krikorian  versus  Department  of 
State.  That  court  explicitly  noted  "the 
U.S.  policy  of  recognizing  the  Turkish 
genocide  of  the  Armenians." 

Besides  the  United  States  and  Israel, 
the  Europeans  continue  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Armenian  genocide,  and  I 
know  that  the  European  Parliament 
continues  to  make  Turkey's  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  genocide  a  condition  to 
full  membership  in  the  European  Com- 
munity. So  again,  while  the  congres- 
sional debates  on  last  year's  genocide 
resolution  ended  with  an  apparent  po- 
litical victory  for  Turkey,  it  is  clear 
that  Turkey's  continued  denial  of  the 
genocide  will  do  it  far  more  harm  than 
good. 

Last  year,  many  Senators  voted  to 
sustain  the  filibuster  because  Turkish 
officials  repeatedly  promised  that  the 
relevant  Ottoman  Archives  would  be 
opened  imminently.  Then,  Senator 
Dole  produced  statements  by  Turkish 
observers  that  those  archives  have 
been  scoured  to  remove  any  incrimi- 
nating documents.  Today,  a  year  later. 
I  still  have  not  heard  that  the  relevant 


archives  have  been  opened.  More  im- 
portantly, It  Is  clear  that  those  who 
deny  the  genocide  have  not  uncovered 
a  single  document  in  those  archives 
which  disproves  the  verdicts  of  Tur- 
key's own  courts — finding  the  respon- 
sible officials  guilty  of  "destroying  the 
Armenian  race" — or  any  of  the  other 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  mas- 
sacres, deportations,  and  forced  conver- 
sions. 

Since  the  debate  of  last  year,  how- 
ever, the  internationally  respected 
publishing  house  of  Chadwych-Healy 
has  announced  publication  of  "The  Ar- 
menian Genocide  In  the  U.S.  Archives 
1915-1918."  This  microfiche  publication 
contains  approximately  30,000  pages  of 
documents  that  details,  with  eye- 
witnesses accounts,  the  planning  and 
execution  of  what  Arnold  Toynbee 
called  "the  murder  of  a  race."  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  publication  be 
placed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  for  its  accurate  view 
of  the  U.S.  record  on  this  important 
issue. 

Finally,  let  me  make  a  point  I  have 
made  before.  I  became  interested  in  the 
Armenian  Genocide  while  I  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford  University.  My  interest 
in  this  matter  developed  long  before  I 
came  to  public  service.  While  some 
may  see  denial  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide to  satisfy  Turkey  as  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  or  them- 
selves, we  need  look  no  further  than 
our  experience  with  Saddam  Hussein  to 
see  that  applying  double  standards  on 
human  rights  issues  eventually  harms 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington long  enough  to  know  that  as 
long  as  Turkey  denies  the  Armenian 
Genocide,  some  Americans  will  be  will- 
ing to  join  those  denial  efforts.  The  so- 
lution to  this  problem  is  for  Turkey  to 
accept  the  reality  of  the  genocide — 
something  the  rest  of  the  world  under- 
stands. Until  then,  we  will  continue  to 
value  Turkey  as  a  staunch  strategic 
ally,  but  it  will  never  achieve  its  full 
potential  standing  in  the  international 
community  unless  it  accepts  these 
facts. 

I  ask  that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  IN  THE  U.S. 

ARCHIVES.  1915-1918 

INTRODUCTION 

The  United  States  National  Archives  holds 
the  most  comprehensive  documentation  in 
the  world  on  the  Armenian  Genocide.  Up  to 
1914.  England,  France,  ajid  Russia  had  been 
the  states  most  involved  with  the  Question  of 
the  Armenian  people  in  Ottoman  Turkey. 
After  war  broke  out  between  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  Allies  in  November  1914,  the 
United  States,  which  remained  neutral,  wa« 
left  as  the  sole  major  Western  state  with  of- 
ficial representation  at  the  court  of  the  Sul- 
tan. In  1915,  the  Ottoman  government,  under 
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the  control  of  the  Young  Turk  Committee, 
begvi  implementing  a  policy  to  annihilate 
the  Armenians  of  the  empire  through  depor- 
tation and  massacres.  Inevitably,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Constantinople  became  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  attention  for  those  reporting 
on  the  escalating  violence  directed  against 
the  Armenian  population  of  the  Ottoman 
state. 

The  interest  of  Americans  In  the  condition 
of  the  Armenian  people  In  Turkey  grew  out 
of  a  near  century-long  relationship  between 
American  missionaries  and  Armenians  of  the 
Middle  E^ast.  Many  had  converted  to  FYot- 
estantism.  Thus,  In  a  way,  thousands  of  Ar- 
menians had  become  wards  of  the  American 
mission  schools,  hospitals,  and  churches. 
Living  among  the  Armenian  people,  the  mis- 
sionaries witnessed  their  daily  tribulations 
under  Turkish  rule  and  became  a  source  of 
direct  Information  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Armenians  In  the  Ottoman  Einpire.  Amer- 
ican missions  were  located  in  some  of  the 
major  cities  of  Anatolia— Si vas,  Kayseri. 
Maraah,  Hadjin,  Adana,  Alntab,  Urfa— and 
further  east  In  historic  Armenia— Harput, 
Bltlls,  Brzerum,  and  Van. 

The  United  States  government  maintained 
a  number  of  consular  posts  in  Turkey,  at 
Snfiyma.  Trebizond,  Mersin,  Harput,  and 
Aleppo.  The  presence  of  the  American  con- 
suls In  two  of  these  sites  proved  crucial  in 
closely  monitoring  the  events  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1915  when  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment expelled  the  Armenians  from  their 
homes  and  deported  them  to  the  Syrian 
desert.  Large  masses  of  Armenians  were 
moved  through  the  Harput  region  on  the  Eu- 
phrates as  the  point  of  exit  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Armenia  proper  and  their  exodus  to 
the  south.  Many  of  the  caravans  of  deportees 
were  sent  on  to  Aleppo.  From  Aleppo  and 
other  collection  centers,  they  were  marched 
Into  the  desert  and  left  to  die  of  thirst  and 
expoeurre.  Others  were  sent  to  specific  kill- 
ing sites,  such  as  Delr-el->Zor.  On  a  regular 
basis,  the  American  consuls  at  Harput  and 
especially  at  Aleppo  kept  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Constantinople  Informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  exhausted  refugees. 

Independent  of  the  consuls,  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy also  received  reports  (torn  citizens  of 
other  neutral  countries  and  heard  directly 
from  Armenians  who  had  managed  to  sur- 
vive. Alarmed  at  the  Increasing  frequency  of 
the  reports  of  mistreatment  and  massacre, 
and  faced  with  the  admission  of  government 
officials  that  wholesale  measures  were  being 
taken  against  the  Armenians,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  systematic  ef- 
fort was  under  way  to  exterminate  the  Ar- 
menian population.  Ambassador  Morgenthau 
relayed  his  findings  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  Washington.  His  cables  included 
reports  substantiating  that  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey  were  In  the  throes  of  a  state-orga- 
nised campaign  aimed  at  annihilating  their 
entire  population  being  carried  out  under  the 
guise  of  a  resettlement  policy.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  State  received  cor- 
resimndence  fixim  diplomatic  sources  outside 
the  Ottoman  Empire  who  had  obtained  evi- 
dence further  subataniatlng  the  policy  of 
genocide. 

Persuaded  of  the  danger  faced  by  the  Ar- 
menian population,  the  Department  of  State 
authorised  Ambassador  Morgenthau  to  sub- 
mit formal  protests  to  the  appropriate  Otto- 
man ofHcials.  It  Instructed  him  also  to  warn 
the  representatives  of  Germany,  Turkey's 
ally  in  war,  that,  under  the  circumstances. 
their  government  too  would  be  held  account- 
able for  failing  to  Intervene  In  order  to  stop 


the  indiscriminate  killings.  Congress  also 
gave  its  approval  for  setting  up  a  private  re- 
lief agency  to  raise  funds  in  the  United 
States  to  send  aid  to  the  Armenian  deportees 
scattered  across  Syria.  The  Ambassador, 
coniuls,  and  missionaries  played  key  roles  in 
dishwrsing  aid  to  the  Armenians,  in  spite  of 
regular  interference  from  Ottoman  officials, 
and  at  risk  to  their  own  lives. 

Formal  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  discon- 
tinued in  April  1917  after  Congress  declared 
war  on  Germany.  However,  hostilities  were 
never  announced  and  an  American  presence 
in  Turkey  continued.  After  the  war.  Near 
East  Relief  was  instrumental  in  providing 
shelter  for  thousands  of  orphans,  rescuing 
hundreds  of  Armenian  women  from  their  ab- 
ductors, and  feeding  and  clothing  tens  of 
thousands  of  survivors. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson's  pronounced 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  de- 
feated Ottoman  Empire  kept  the  United 
States  Involved  In  Middle  Eastern  affairs 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I.  In  an  effort  to 
resolve  the  disputed  political  situation,  fact- 
fincjing  commissions  were  sent  to  Turkey 
and  other  countries  in  the  region.  Hence, 
throughout  the  period  of  World  War  I  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
in  1923.  which  marked  the  end  of  the  era  of 
massacres  and  deportations,  Americans  were 
on  «ite  and  reported  in  detail  from  direct  ob- 
servation and  through  reliable  eyewitness 
accounts  the  entire  course  of  events  that  en- 
veloped the  Armenian  people. 

A  complete  picture  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide can  thus  be  found  in  more  than  30,000 
pages  of  documents  deposited  in  the  National 
Archives.  Largely  spanning  the  years  1915  to 
1918,  these  documents  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  other  government  agencies  re- 
late in  chilling  detail  the  entire  process  by 
which  the  Armenian  population  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  made  the  subject  of  a  racial 
policy  aimed  at  destroying  all  vestiges  of  its 
existence  in  Armenia  and  Anatolia.  They  de- 
scribe the  forcible  evacuation  of  Armenians 
froSi  numerous  towns  and  cities  and  the 
phyBical  abuse  of  the  deportees.  They  pin- 
point the  sites  predetermined  as  places  of 
execution  by  the  authorities  in  charge.  They 
list  by  town  and  village  the  number  of  people 
deported  and  further  report  on  the  number 
who  survived,  revealing  that  the  deporta- 
tions were  nothing  more  than  death 
marches.  They  verify  the  appalling  condi- 
tions of  induced  famine,  and  recount  innu- 
merable instances  of  wanton  killing  and 
mass  murder.  In  all,  this  important  collec- 
tion of  documents  records  the  demise  of  a 
people  that  was  singled  out  as  the  object  of 
incomprehensible  violence  and  hatred  and  an 
unstoppable  policy  of  extermination. 

"niese  documents  also  preserve  a  piece  of 
American  history.  They  tell  of  valiant  dip- 
lomats, like  Ambassador  Morgenthau,  who 
did  everything  within  their  personal  and  pro- 
fessional means  to  end  the  carnage  and  bring 
aid  to  the  survivors.  Leslie  A.  Davis,  U.S. 
consul  in  Hao-put  from  1915-1917,  secretly 
housed  Armenians  in  the  consulate  and 
helped  many  flee  Turkey  via  escape  routes  to 
Runsia.  Jesse  Jackson,  U.S.  Consul  at  Aleppo 
during  1915-1917,  was  actively  Involved  In  the 
distribution  of  aid  to  the  survivors  and  de- 
fied the  strict  orders  of  Turkish  authorities 
to  ''never  aid  the  Armenians."  These  docu- 
ments are  also  a  testament  to  the  hundreds 
of  dedicated  American  relief  workers  and 
volunteers  who  went  to  the  Middle  Blast  and 
under  conditions  of  extreme  difficulty  ar- 
ranged for  the  delivery  and  distribution  of 


relief  aid  to  the  survivors.  And  they  tell  the 
story  of  countless  Americans  at  home  who 
collected  and  donated  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  "starving  Armenians."  In  short,  these 
documents  are  the  evidence  of  a  little-known 
chapter  In  the  history  of  the  humanitarian 
generosity  of  the  American  people  who  came 
to  the  assistance  of  a  beleaguered  nation  at 
the  moment  of  Its  greatest  agony  and  res- 
cued it  from  near  extinction. 

SAMPLE  U8T  OF  DOCUMENTS  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AND  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

(23  January  1914)  Report  by  U.S.  military 
attache  Maj.  J.R.M.  Taylor  on  character  and 
politics  of  Enver  Pasha. 

(12  A*ril  1915)  Report  from  U.S.  Consul 
Jesse  Jackson  at  Aleppo  regarding  at- 
tempted massacres  at  Marash  and  Alntab. 

(26  July  1915)  Letter  from  U.S.  Consul  at 
Beirut  describing  how  only  secret  orders  con- 
firmed Xy  Djemal  Pasha  were  to  be  obeyed 
and  that  others  were  to  be  ignored. 

(30  JuJy  1915)  Correspondence  from  James 
L.  Barton  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Lansing  reporting  massacres 
and  concluding  that  "the  Turks  have  appar- 
ently and  avowedly  set  out  to  annihilate  the 
Armenians  as  a  race  through  massacre,  tor- 
ture and  most  drastic  exile.  .  .  ." 

(18  August  1915)  Report  from  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Morgenthau  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  attachments  of  28  July  1915  and 
3  August  1915  concerning  deportations  from 
Trebizond,  Aleppo  and  20  other  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 

(23  August  1915)  Cable  from  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  to  Washington  noting  massacres 
of  Armenians  at  Ourfa  and  his  efforts  to  in- 
tervene with  Interior  Minister  Talaat  Bey. 

(29  September  1915)  Report  from  U.S.  Con- 
sul Jackson  offering  detailed  accounting  of 
movements  of  deportees  by  train  and  foot, 
noting  that  less  than  25%  were  surviving  the 
deportation  process. 

(22  October  1915)  Letter  from  Imperial  Per- 
sian Consulate  in  New  York  to  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  acknowledging  the  "over 
five  hundred  thousand  Armenian  men, 
women  and  children  have  been  deported  from 
their  homes  and  cruelly  murdered.  .  .  ." 

(21  July  1916)  Coded  cable  from  Con- 
stantinople discussing  orders  from  Interior 
Minister  Talaat  Bey  for  mass  round-up  of  Ar- 
menian! who  had  managed  to  escape  thus 
far. 

(22  July  1916)  Cable  from  Constantinople 
smuggled  out  of  Turkey  via  Copenhagen  not- 
ing thaJt  Turkish  actions  are  characterized 
by  a  "Bteady  policy  to  exterminate  these 
people  I»ut  to  deny  the  charge  of  massacres." 

(16  Angust  1916)  Report  from  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  concerning  the  influence  and  po- 
sition of  German  advisors  In  Turkey. 

(7  September  1916)  Coded  cable  from  U.S. 
Consulate  in  Constantinople  noting  that 
Turkey  is  obstructing  relief  efforts. 

(1916)  Register  from  the  Aleppo  consular 
post  reoords  of  Armenians  seeking  assistance 
from  fatnlly  members  in  the  U.S. 

(1  Fdbruary  1919,  15  February  1919,  11 
March  1919)  Telegrams  from  Constantinople 
regarding  arrests  of  members  of  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  on  charges  of  complic- 
ity In  the  deportations. 
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mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  59,  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  relative  to  the 
death  of  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  we  agree  to  this  reso- 
lution. I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  for  some  20  years.  He  was  a  re- 
markable legislator,  a  man  who  made 
great  impact  on  this  Nation  through 
his  work  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives particularly  through  his  very 
strong  leadership  posts  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  very  wonder- 
ful individual  as  well  as  being  an  out- 
standing legislator.  We  will  all  miss 
him. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  was  a  Republican  all  Demo- 
crats loved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ENTATTVE 
ASSACHU- 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 76.  a  joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corps  and  its  volunteers  on 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  introduced 
earlier  today  by  Senators  DODD,  Biden, 
Kassebaum,  Lugar,  and  other  Sen- 
ators; that  the  resolution  be  read  three 
times,  passed,  and  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table;  and 
that  a  statement  by  Senator  DODD  be 
Inserted  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 


Record  as  well  as  one  inserted  by  me 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Cranston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  76 

Whereas,  on  March  1,  1991,  the  Peace  Corps 
of  the  United  States  of  America  concludes  30 
years  of  promoting  world  peace  and  fWend- 
shlp,  making  available  volunteers  to  help 
the  peoples  of  other  countries  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  promoting  mutual  understanding 
between  such  peoples  and  the  American  peo- 
ple; 

Whereas  over  125,000  Americans  have 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  over  100  coun- 
tries around  the  world; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  programs  and  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  volunteers  have  added  sig- 
nificantly to  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  volunteers  work  with 
their  host  country  counterparts  in  seeking 
long-term  solutions  to  complex  human  prob- 
lems through  efforts  in  education,  agri- 
culture, health,  the  environment,  urban  de- 
velopment, and  small  business; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  re- 
turned to  their  communities  enriched  by 
their  experiences,  more  knowledgeable  of  the 
world,  and  more  understanding  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  building  a  lasting  peace; 

Whereas  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
continue  to  maintain  friendships  with  the 
people  of  the  countries  with  whom  they 
served,  thereby  furthering  the  goals  of  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace; 

Whereas  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
continue  to  engage  in  volunteer-related  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  Including  ac- 
tivities that  meet  educational  and  other 
needs  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  now 
serving  in  more  countries  than  ever  before  in 
all  regions  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  response  of  Americans  to  the 
Peace  Corps'  call  to  serve  continues  to  ex- 
ceed the  Peace  Corps'  recruiting  require- 
ments: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Aynerica  in 
Congress  ossemfc/ed.  That,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Congress  (1) 
commends  the  Peace  Corps  and  all  those  who 
have  served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for 
the  great  contributions  they  have  made  to 
world  peace  and  understanding,  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  lives  of  the  cltiiens  of  the 
countries  where  volunteers  have  served,  and 
to  our  own  country,  (2)  reaffirms  the  United 
States'  commitment,  through  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  help  peoples  in  countries  around 
the  world  to  meet  their  needs,  and  (3)  urges 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
mending Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  their 
service  in  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and 
understanding. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  listed  as  a 
consponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  joint  resolution  com- 
mending the  Peace  Corps  on  the  date  of 


its  30th  anniversary.  The  text  of  this 
resolution  is  indentical  to  that  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  131,  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Henry. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  per- 
sonal pride  that  I  offer  this  resolution. 
I  say  that  not  out  of  ego  or  vanity,  but 
in  recognition  of  the  deep  kinship  that 
I  share  with  the  Peace  Corps.  As  a 
former  volunteer  who  spent  two  of  my 
toughest  yet  most  rewarding  years  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  I  know  the 
Peace  Corps  has  made  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  my  life.  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  for  most  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
the  same  holds  true. 

Over  125,000  volunteers  have  shared 
in  the  Peace  Corps  experience,  serving 
in  over  100  countries  throughout  the 
globe.  They  have  helped  to  address  im- 
portant social  issues,  such  as  poverty, 
malnutrition,  and  disease.  They  have 
aided  the  citizens  of  other  nations  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  environ- 
mental preservation,  and  small  busi- 
ness. They  have  engaged  in  numerous 
construction  projects,  such  as  the 
building  of  roadways,  homes,  and 
bridges. 

But  the  most  important  bridges  that 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  built,  Mr. 
President,  are  bridges  of  understand- 
ing. Thousands  of  citizens  around  the 
world  know  only  of  the  goodness  of 
Americans  through  the  effort  and  out- 
reach of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  For 
many  citizens  of  the  world,  their  only 
knowledge  of  Americans  is  through  the 
ones  that  one  day  came  out  to  build  a 
hut,  help  dig  an  irrigation  trench,  or 
teach  a  child.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  there  are  a  few  people 
living  in  the  mountains  near  Moncion, 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  who  know 
just  how  much  the  smallest  things  can 
make  a  difference. 

And  Mr.  President,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  an  experience  that  works  both  ways. 
Just  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  people  around  them 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned,  so  do  they  improve 
themselves  as  well.  And  that  is  the 
true  wonder  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Thou- 
sands of  volunteers  have  returned  firom 
overseas,  enriched  by  their  experiences, 
and  rededicated  toward  the  principles 
of  peace,  sharing  and  understanding. 
Many  former  volunteers  continue  to 
contribute  to  their  own  society  once 
back  at  home,  sharing  with  other 
Americans  the  values  instilled  by  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Sargent  Shriver,  the  original  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  called  it  "a 
two-way  street."  allow  me  to  cite  a 
speech  given  by  him  in  1961: 

We  hope  that  the  activities  of  our  volun- 
teers will  help  the  people  of  other  Nations  to 
understand  the  true  nature  of  America — and 
that  our  volunteers  will  gain  a  greater 
knowledge  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
people  of  other  nations.  It  is  a  two-way 
street.  It  is  this  mutual  understanding— this 
deeper  appreciation — that  leads  to  mutual 
respect  and  to  world  peace. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  since  Sen- 
ator Cranston  cannot  be  here  today 
because  he  is  in  California  continuing 
to  recover  from  cancer  treatment,  I  am 
submitting  the  following  statement  for 
him. 

THE  aOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Dodd 
in  introducing  this  resolution,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  all  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  to  honor 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  and  the  Peace 
Corps  on  the  agency's  30th  anniversary. 
Since  the  Peace  Corps'  inception  30 
years  ago,  125,000  volunteers  have 
served  in  more  than  90  countries 
around  the  world,  working  with  men, 
women,  and  children  on  a  grassroots 
level  to  better  the  often  harsh  condi- 
tions of  their  lives.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  17,673  Californians  have 
served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  since 
1961 — more  than  from  any  other  State. 

Though  the  attention  of  our  country 
is  understandably  riveted  to  the  war 
raging  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  pause 
today  to  celebrate  a  noble  goal,  and  an 
organization  that  embodies  it.  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  international  under- 
standing in  all  corners  of  the  Earth. 

On  October  14,  1960,  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  John  F.  Kennedy  first  an- 
nounced his  proposal  to  launch  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  was  the  first  time  an 
American  President  had  proposed  to 
support  and  fully  fund  a  volunteer 
movement  of  men  and  women  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  peace.  It  is  re- 
markable and  a  testament  to  the  value 
of  the  agency  that  it  has  thrived  and 
prospered  during  often  tumultuous 
times— times  of  war  and  peace,  of  so- 
cial upheaval  and  consensus.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  person-to-person,  volunteer  ef- 
fort is  always  hard  to  measure,  but  I 
believe  the  number  of  new  countries  re- 
questing volunteers,  the  growing  num- 
ber of  volunteer  applications  and  the 
ongoing  respect  of  the  American  public 
for  the  institution  are  signs  of  its  im- 
measurable value. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps,  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  recog- 
nize the  individuals  who  have  served 
and  are  serving  as  voltmteers.  Charged 
with  flnding  small  scale  solutions  to 
often  huge  social  and  environmental 
problems,  volunteers  most  certainly 
have  a  very  tough  job.  To  succeed,  they 
must  be  innovative,  creative,  cul- 
turally sensitive,  enthusiastic,  persist- 
ent, encouraging,  realistic,  and  sympa- 
thetic. Since  1961  volunteers  have  de- 
veloped, adapted,  and  applied  new  tech- 
niques and  appropriate  technologies  to 
a  myriad  of  problems.  From  tropical 
gardening  in  the  Marshall  Islands  to 
providing  rehabilitative  services  to  dis- 


abled children  in  Morocco  and  improv- 
ing fisheries  techniques  in  Honduras, 
volunteers  have  not  only  contributed 
greatly  to  the  field  of  development  ef- 
forts of  Peace  Corps  countries,  but 
have  also  taught,  learned,  and  shared 
invaluable  lessons  in  respective  na- 
tional and  personal  problems. 

While  the  dramatic  political  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions in  Central  America,  and  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  capture  the  head- 
lines. Peace  Corps  volunteers  strive 
quietly  on  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  not 
as  official  representatives  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  but  rather  as  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
American  ideals  of  volunteerism,  serv- 
ice to  others,  and  the  importance  of 
the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  we  re- 
member the  213  individuals  who  have 
died  during  their  Peace  Corps  service. 
Although  these  volunteers  and  their 
families  can  never  be  fully  repaid  for 
their  great  losses,  they  are  comforted 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  loved  ones 
died  in  service  to  their  fellow  man  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  international  peace. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  war  in  which  this  Nation  is  now  en- 
gaged reminds  each  of  us  of  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  peace  and  the  tre- 
mendous costs  involved  when  peace  is 
lost.  Our  continued  commitment  to  our 
now  30-year-old  Peace  Corps  is  more 
important  than  ever  in  demonstrating 
that  our  willingness  to  work  for  peace 
is  not  overshadowed  by  our  willingness 
to  prepare  for  war.» 


port  fof  the  United  States  troops  stationed 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inmiediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  The  Chair  hearing 
none,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  44)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconaider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


I  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT— S.  419 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  majority  leader,  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  may  at  any  time  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  22,  S. 
419,  to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  and  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALLING  UPON  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  DIS- 
PLAY THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  IN 
SHOW  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  U.S. 
TROOPS  STATIONED  IN  THE  PER- 
SIAN GULF  REGION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  44,  now 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  44) 
ctlllng:  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  display  the  American  flag  In  show  of  sup- 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
DISCHARGED,  AND  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  en  bloc  from  con- 
sideration of  the  following  resolutions: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  51,  52,  53, 
56,  59,  62,  63,  and  Senate  Resolution  17; 
that  the  Senate  proceed  en  bloc  to 
their  consideration;  that  the  joint  reso- 
lutions be  deemed  read  a  third  time 
and  passed;  that  the  resolution  be 
agreed  to;  that  the  preambles  be  agreed 
to;  and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  action  on  these  resolutions  be  laid 
upon  the  table  and  that  the  consider- 
ation of  these  items  appear  individ- 
ually in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  those  numbers  right?  Is  it  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  50,  51,  52,  53,  56,  59,  62. 
and  63,  and  Senate  Resolution  17? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hearing  none,  the 
request  is  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolutions  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  and  the  resolu- 
tion agreed  to,  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  50 

Whereas  the  student-athlete  represents  a 
role  njodel  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  youth 
of  this  Nation; 

Whereas  the  past  athletic  successes  of 
many  business,  governmental,  and  edu- 
cational leaders  of  this  Nation  dispel  the 
myth  that  successful  athletes  are  one-dimen- 
sional; 

Whereas  such  worthy  values  and  behaviors 
as  perseverance,  teamwork,  self-dlsclpllne, 
and  commitment  to  a  goal  are  fostered  and 
promoted  by  both  academic  and  athletic  pur- 
suits; 

Whereas  participation  in  athletics,  to- 
gether with  education,  provides  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  valuable  social  and  leadership 
skills  and  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  and  racial  groups; 

Whereas  in  spite  of  all  the  positive  aspects 
of  sport,  overemphasis  on  sport  at  the  ex- 
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pense of  education  may  cause  serious  hsu-m 
to  the  future  of  an  athlete; 

Whereas  the  pursuit  of  victory  in  athletics 
among  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  Na- 
tion too  often  leads  to  exploitation  and 
abuse  of  the  student-athlete; 

Whereas  less  than  1  in  100  high  school  ath- 
letes have  the  opportunity  to  play  Division  I 
college  athletics; 

Whereas  although  college  athletes  grad- 
uate at  the  same  rate  as  other  students, 
fewer  scholarship  athletes  in  revenue  produc- 
ing sports  graduate  from  college; 

Whereas  only  1  in  10,000  high  school 
atheletes  ever  realize  an  aspiration  of  a  ca- 
reer in  professional  sports,  and  those  stu- 
dents who  become  professional  athletes  may 
expect  a  professional  sports  career  of  less 
than  4  years; 

Whereas  thousands  of  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion sacrifice  academic  achievement  to  the 
dream  of  professional  athletics; 

Whereas  the  practice  of  keeping  athletes 
eligible  for  participation  on  a  team,  even  at 
the  high  school  level,  must  be  abandoned  for 
a  policy  of  ensuring  a  meaningful  education 
and  degree; 

Whereas  coaches,  parents,  and  educators  of 
student  athletes  must  express  high  expecta- 
tions for  academic  performance  as  well  as  for 
athletic  performance;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  in  this  Nation  to 
reemphasize  the  student  in  the  term  "stu- 
dent-athlete"; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  6,  1991,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Student  Athlete  Day" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

S.J.  Res.  51 

Whereas  Federal  employees  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  by  enabling  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  out  its  duties  in  an 
efficient  manner; 

Whereas  more  than  three  million  individ- 
uals are  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

Whereas  many  valuable  services  performed 
by  Federal  employees  are  often  inadequately 
recognized  by  Federal  officials  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Federal  employees  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  contributions  that  they  make 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
March  4,  1991,  Is  designated  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Recognition  Week,"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

S.J.  Res.  52 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  an  estimated  four  million  chil- 
dren become  victims  of  child  abuse  in  this 
Nation  each  year; 

Whereas  an  estimated  five  thousand  of 
these  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year; 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  programs  to  pre- 


vent child  abuse  and  assist  parents  and  fam- 
ily members  in  which  child  abuse  occurs; 

Whereas  Congress  has  expressed  its  com- 
mitment to  seeking  and  applying  solutions 
to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974; 

Whereas  many  dedicated  Individuals  and 
private  organizations.  Including  Child  Help 
U.S.A..  Parents  Anonymous,  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  the  American  Humane  Association, 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Child 
Abuse  Coalition,  are  working  to  counter  the 
ravages  of  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  help 
child  abusers  break  this  destructive  pattern 
of  behavior; 

Whereas  the  average  cost  for  a  public  wel- 
fare agency  to  serve  a  family  through  a  child 
abuse  program  is  twenty  times  greater  than 
self-help  programs  administered  by  private 
organizations; 

Whereas  organizations  such  as  Parents 
Anonymous,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  are  expediting 
efforts  to  prevent  child  abuse  in  the  next 
generation  through  special  programs  for 
abused  children;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
child  abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  months  of  April. 
1991  and  1992,  are  designated  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  ui>on  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  observe  such  month  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

S.J.  Res.  53 

Whereas  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  have  been  recently  cap- 
tured by  the  armed  forces  of  Iraq  and  have 
been  held  as  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  Iraq 
have  endured  incredible  hardships  and  the 
events  surrounding  the  holding  of  such  pris- 
oners remind  us  of  the  thousands  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  past  armed  conflicts  and  were  held 
as  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  many  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
subjected  to  brutal  and  Inhumane  treatment 
by  their  captors  in  violation  of  international 
codes  and  customs  for  the  treatment  of  jh-Is- 
oners  of  war; 

Whereas  many  former  prisoners  of  war 
died,  or  were  disabled,  as  a  result  of  such 
treatment; 

Whereas,  In  1985.  the  United  States  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
issue  a  medal  to  former  prisoners  of  war  rec- 
ognizing and  commemorating  their  great 
sacrifices  in  service  to  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  great  sacrifices  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families  deserve  national  rec- 
ognition: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  April  9.  1991  and 
April  9,  1992.  are  designated  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day"  in 
honor  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  held  as 
prisoners  of  war.  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


S.J.  Res.  56 

Whereas  during  the  second  week  of  March 
1988,  a  revolutionary  sequence  of  historic  so- 
cial events  evolved  on  the  campus  of  Gallau- 
det  University,  the  only  university  in  the 
Nation  which  teaches  exclusively  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  students; 

Whereas  the  events  which  occurred  at  Gal- 
laudet  University  in  the  Spring  of  1988  had 
great  significance  to  all  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing; 

Whereas  the  week  long  social  protest  at 
Gallaudet  University  awakened  the  people  of 
nations  around  the  world  to  the  fact  that 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  individuals  are  able 
to  achieve  at  the  same  level  as  others  and 
need  to  be  recognized  as  Individuals  with 
unique  abilities  and  qualities;  and 

Whereas  the  week  long  social  protest  at 
Gallaudet  University  served  to  educate  and 
sensitize  the  American  people  concerning 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  more  than 
24.000,000  Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  com- 
mencing on  March  10,  1991,  and  ending  on 
March  16,  1991.  is  designated  as  "Deaf  Aware- 
ness Week".  The  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  by  remembering  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  historic  social  movement,  which 
began  in  March  1988  at  Gallaudet  University, 
through  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

S.J.  Res.  S9 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  supreme 
power  to  govern  was  vested  in  the  people; 

Whereas  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  drew  heavily  upon  the 
political  and  philosophical  experience  of  an- 
cient Greece  informing  our  representative 
democracy; 

Whereas  March  25.  1991.  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  seventieth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  which  fi^ed  the 
Greek  people  from  the  Ottoman  Empire; 

Whereas  these  and  other  ideals  have  forged 
a  close  bond  between  our  two  nations  and 
their  peoples;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate with  the  Greek  people,  and  to  reaffirm 
the  democratic  principles  from  which  our 
two  great  nations  sprang:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  25.  1991,  Is 
designated  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy,'  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  designated  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

S.J.  Res.  62 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  have  made  his- 
toric contributions  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  United  States  In  countless 
recorded  and  unrecorded  ways; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  and 
continue  to  play  a  critical  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  social  role  In  every  sphere  of  the 
life  of  the  United  States  by  constituting  a 
significant  portion  of  the  labor  force  work- 
ing inside  and  outside  of  the  home; 
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Whereas  American  women  have  played  a 
unique  role  througrh  out  the  history  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  the  majority  of 
the  volunteer  labor  force; 

Whereas  American  women  have  been 
partlculary  important  In  the  establishment 
of  early  charltiable,  philanthropic,  and  cul- 
tural Institutions  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  baclsgTOund  served  as  early 
leaders  in  the  forefront  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive social  chancre  movement; 

Whereas  American  women  not  only  served 
as  leaders  in  causes  to  secure  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  equal  opportunity  for  women. 
but  also  served  in  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment, the  emancipation  movement,  the  In- 
dustrial labor  movement,  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  in  other  causes  to  create  a 
more  fair  and  just  society  for  all;  and 

Whereas  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
the  body  of  American  history:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That 

(1)  the  month  of  March.  1991  and  the  month 
of  March.  1992,  are  designated  as  "Woman's 
History  Month";  and 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  months  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 

S.J.  Res.  63 

Whereas  on  June  14.  1941.  the  Soviet  Union 
began  mass  deportation  to  Siberia  of  people 
from  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia. 
and  Lithuania; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  for  the  past 
50  years  refused  to  recognize  the  forced 
incoporation  of  the  Baltic  Republics  into  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
refused  to  follow  the  request  of  the  United 
States  that  it  begin  negotiating  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics,  which  in 
1990  reaffirmed  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  not  been  allowed  to  pursue  poli- 
cies which  would  realize  the  intent  of  these 
declarations; 

Whereas  the  armed  forces  and  secret  police 
of  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  maintain  an 
extensive  presence  in  the  Baltic  Republics: 

Whereas,  although  the  Soviet  Union  has 
stated  its  intention  to  pursue  policies  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika.  recent  events  in 
the  Baltic  Republics  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  fully  committed  to  those  poli- 
cies; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
pursued  measures  which  are  contrary  to  its 
stated  goal  of  sovereignty  for  Soviet  repub- 
lics; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  Helsinki  agreements. 
which  it  signed  15  years  ago.  because  it  has 
not  allowed  the  Baltic  Republics  to  exercise 
their  respective  rights  to  self-determination: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  June  14.  1991,  is  des- 
ignated as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


S.  RES.  17 

Whereas  over  400.000  American  service  men 
and  women  are  risking  their  lives  In  defend- 
ing the  Interests  and  principles  of  the  United 
States  of  America; 

Whereas  these  American  troops  are  per- 
forming with  remarkable  success  against 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  military-industrial 
complex; 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
including  Congress,  should  take  great  pride 
in  the  manner  in  which  our  brave  service 
men  and  women  are  representing  our  Nation 
in  the  Middle  East;  and 

Whereas  all  Americans  eagerly  await  a 
successful  and  expedient  conclusion  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  and  the  safe  return  of  our 
courageous  sons  and  daughters  serving  in 
that  region:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
thh.tr— 

(1)  the  Senate  strongly  supports  and  en- 
dorses "Operation  Homefront"  as  a  national 
grassroots  effort  to  support  our  service  men 
and  women  participating  in  "Operation 
Desert  Storm"  and  their  families  here  at 
home;  and 

<2)  the  Senate  encourages  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  and  private  busi- 
nesses and  industry  to  organize  "Operation 
Homefront"  task  forces  intended  to  provide 
support  for  the  families  of  the  troops  while 
they  are  deployed  and  to  plan  and  organize 
welcome  home  celebrations  for  the  service 
men  and  women  upon  their  arrival  home. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
we  adopted  "Operation  Homefront."  As 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
are  focused  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  the  eyes  of  the  camera  lens, 
our  hearts  are  with  the  soldiers  and 
their  families. 

While  we  have  all  seen  the  pictures  of 
the  intense  strategic  bombing  of  Bagh- 
dad and  the  foiled  Scud  missile  attacks 
on  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  most  im- 
portantly, we've  seen  a  highly  trained, 
well-equipped  and  very  motivated 
United  States  military  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  be  more 
proud  of  our  men  and  women  in  the 
military  than  I  am  now.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  I  rise  today. 

Tonight,  with  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  17  we  are  showing  our 
strong  support  for  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  "Operation  Desert  Storm." 

While  we  have  previously  passed 
unanimously  resolutions  of  support, 
the  "Operation  Homefront"  resolution 
urges  Americans,  whether  mayors, 
school  principals,  parent-teacher  orga- 
nizations, local  businesses,  church 
leaders,  rotary  clubs  and  countless  oth- 
ers, to  organize  nation-wide  "Operation 
Homefront"  task  forces. 

On  Friday,  January  19,  during  a  rally 
on  the  capitol  steps  in  Boise,  ID  spon- 
sored by  the  local  posts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, we  kicked  off  Idaho's  "Operation 
Homefront." 

This  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical, 
volunteer  effort  to  encourage  everyone 
to  support  the  troops  by  assisting  their 
families    here   at   home   in    numerous 


ways,  and  to  plan  for  the  arrival  home 
of  our  military  men  and  women. 

Nothing  hurt  me  more  than  to  see 
the  reception  Vietnam  veterans  re- 
ceived upon  returning  home.  While  I 
recogoize  the  right  of  every  American 
to  disagree,  it  is  my  hope  that  any  dis- 
agreement is  limited  to  our  policy  in 
the  Gulf,  not  the  men  and  women  who 
are  serving  there;  the  same  people  who 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  to  de- 
fend America  and  her  interests. 

Thowgh  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent Rnd  his  actions,  I  realize  others 
may  aot.  But  I  believe  every  American 
should  support  the  men  and  women 
we've  asked  to  risk  their  lives  fighting 
for  their  country. 

"Operation  Homefront"  is  to  assure 
that  when  these  individuals  finish  their 
jobs  and  return  home,  they  will  be 
greeted  as  the  heroes  they  are. 

In  Idaho,  "Operation  Homefront" 
volunteers  are  organizing  gatherings 
for  faanlly  members  of  servicemen  and 
women,  planning  welcome  home  events 
and  assembling  Welcome  Home  pack- 
ages of  discounts  and  gift  certificates 
from  local  businesses. 

These  welcome  home  packages  are 
being  sponsored  by  hotels  and  motels, 
restaiu-ants  and  movie  theaters,  stores, 
even  a  ski  resort  and  the  many,  many 
other  businesses  and  community  orga- 
nizations to  give  these  men  and  women 
a  local  "Thank  You". 

While  it  may  not  seem  like  much 
when  compared  to  the  risks  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  have 
taken,  every  thing  we  can  do  helps 
make  the  point  that  we  appreciate  the 
job  they  are  doing,  and  that  the  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces  should 
be  ppoud  to  wear  the  uniforms  of  the 
U.S.  military — because  we  are  proud  of 
them. 

"Operation  Homefront"  is  underway 
in  Idaho,  Texas,  Georgia.  Colorado,  and 
other  States,  and  I  hope  we  can  extend 
this  support  in  each  State,  each  coun- 
ty, and  each  city  and  town  across 
America. 

There  is  so  much  we  as  Americans 
can  do  to  support  our  troops,  and  this 
Senator  hopes  the  resolution  will  be 
the  catalyst  to  get  the  movement 
going. 

Moet  importantly,  Mr.  President,  my 
heart  goes  out  to  the  families  of  the 
men  who  have  paid  the  ultimate  price 
for  freedom  and  to  those  whose  loved 
ones  are  being  held  prisoner  by  Saddam 
Hussein.  They  are  the  truest  of  heroes 
in  the  most  difficult  of  times. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  2 
P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  Record  remain  open  until 
2  p.m.  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
statements,  and  for  the  filing  of  Legis- 
lative  and   Executive   Calendar   busi- 
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3ndar   busi- 


ness, notwithstanding  a  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  SENATE  EMPLOY- 
EES TO  TESTIFY  AND  PRODUCE 
RECORDS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to 
authorize  testimony  and  document  pro- 
duction by  Senate  employees,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  60),  to  authorize  Sen- 
ate employees  to  testify  and  produce  records 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Senator  Duren- 
BERGBR.  the  Select  Committee  on  Eth- 
ics referred  the  matter,  in  accordance 
with  the  committee's  resolution  and 
rules,  and  as  it  has  done  in  prior  cases, 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  at- 
tention. In  the  course  of  its  examina- 
tion of  the  conunittee's  referral,  the 
Justice  Department  is  seeking  infor- 
mation from  present  and  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  wishes  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Department,  and,  in  keeping  with 
the  Senate's  usual  practice,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  employees 
to  provide  information  sought  by  the 
Justice  Department,  except  for  mate- 
rial as  to  which  a  privilege  should  be 
asserted,  in  order  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
60?  If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  60 

Whereas  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
has  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
Its  attention  matters  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  Senator  Dave  Durenberger; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  seek- 
ing Information  from  present  and  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes  In 
connection  with  this  referral; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 


Whereas  when  it  appears  that  the  provision 
by  Senate  employees  of  Information  acquired 
In  the  course  of  their  official  duties  Is  need- 
ful for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate 
will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will  jhx)- 
mote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  present  and  former  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  testify 
and  to  produce  records  of  the  Senate,  except 
as  to  matters  for  which  a  privilege  should  be 
asserted,  in  connection  with  the  referral  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  matters  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Dave  Durenberger. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  472  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  77  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


SALUTE  TO  PHIL  PISTILLI 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March  1 
much  of  the  business  community  of 
Kansas  City  will  gather  to  honor  Phil 
Pistilli,  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
successful  leaders  in  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  proud  to  call  Phil  my  friend, 
and  had  hoped  to  be  there  as  he  is  hon- 
ored. Unfortunately,  previous  commit- 
ments will  prevent  me  from  attending. 

I  did  want  to  t-ake  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  share  with  my  colleagues,  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  this  re- 
markable man. 

Phil  is  a  true  American  success 
story.  He  arrived  in  Kansas  City  over  40 
years  ago,  where  the  duties  of  his  first 
job  in  the  hotel  industry  included 
washing  dishes.  Phil  quickly  learned 
the  ropes,  and  he  never  looked  back. 

Today,  Phil  is  president  and  chief  oi)- 
erating  executive  of  the  Raphael  Hotel 
Group,  which  operates  hotels  in  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

He  is  recognized  by  his  peers  as  one 
of  the  most  innovative  leaders  in  the 
field,  and  he  has  been  honored  time  and 
again  by  hospitality  industry  associa- 
tions in  the  Midwest  and  across  Amer- 
ica. 

More  importantly,  Phil  has  never 
failed  to  give  something  back  to  the 


community.  He  has  served  as  president, 
or  chairman,  of  countless  civic  oi^rani- 
zations,  and  he  has  received  the  Na- 
tional Humanitarian  Award  ftom  the 
City  of  Hope. 

Phil  and  I  also  share  a  common  mis- 
sion in  helping  persons  with  disabil- 
ities to  find  meaningful  emplojrment. 
His  service  on  the  Missouri  Governor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  stands  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  business  men  and  women. 

To  all  those  gathered  to  honor  Phil, 
I  extend  my  best  wishes  and  thanks  for 
honoring  a  true  gentleman. 

And  to  Phil,  I  offer  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  a  warning— just  re- 
member that  all  those  saying  such  nice 
words  at  your  dinner,  may  soon  be  ask- 
ing for  a  10-percent  discount. 


GULF  PEACE  PLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  floor  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford].  I  apologize  for  taking  more 
time  than  I  intended. 

With  reference  to  what  we  are  hear- 
ing on  television  now  with  reference  to 
the  gulf  and  the  Iraqi  plan  that  the  So- 
viets are  now  trumpeting,  let  us  be 
very  cautious.  Let  us  be  very  certain 
we  have  examined  it  carefully.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
only  been  an  observer  in  the  process. 
They  have  not  conrniitted  any  material 
or  any  young  men  or  young  women  to 
the  gulf  coalition  forces.  And  let  us  re- 
member that  Saddam  Hussein  may  be 
playing  a  stalling  game. 

I  am  certain  President  Bush  will  con- 
sider this  very  carefully,  consider  the 
source,  consider  whether  or  not  this 
may  be  a  stall  by  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
then,  obviously,  make  the  judgments 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  long-term 
national  concerns  in  that  area.  Keeping 
in  mind,  yes,  if  they  withdraw  flrom 
Kuwait,  do  it  immediately.  If  they  are 
prepared  to  make  reparations — you  do 
not  reward  an  aggressor;  do  not  reward 
Saddam  Hussein.  He  does  not  deserve 
it. 

Yes,  we  want  a  peaceful  settlement, 
all  of  us.  We  would  like  to  have  it.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  yovmg  men  and 
women  home  in  the  next  10  days,  2 
weeks,  30  days,  60  days.  But  the  bottom 
line  is  we  do  not  want  to  bring  them 
home  in  10  days,  2  weeks,  30  days,  or  60 
days,  and  have  them  back  there  a  year 
from  now,  2  years  from  now,  or  5  years 
from  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 22;  and  that  following  the  prayer. 
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the  Journal  of  proceedlngrs  be  approved 
to  date;  that  following  approval  of  the 
Journal,  the  distinguished  Senator 
Conrad  Burns  of  Montana  be  recog- 
nized to  deliver  Washington's  Farewell 
Address;  that  upon  the  conclusion  of 
Washington's  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
February  26. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  following  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  3  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


women  are  using.  I  think  we  ought  to 
encourage  it  and  certainly  there  is  no 
need  for  anybody  to  add  a  tax,  for  the 
Saudis  to  add  a  tax  to  those  particular 
calls.  So  I  support  the  joint  resolution 
and  hope  that  it  will  achieve  passage.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  acting  leader. 


TELEPHONE  TAX 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  first  in  connection  with  the 
telephone  joint  resolution  that  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
that  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  further  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  makes  eminent  sense 
to  me.  I  think  we  certainly  want  to 
work  out  a  system  with  the  Saudis 
whereby  there  is  not  a  tax  levied  on 
those  particular  calls.  We  are  in  a  mod- 
em world  where  apparently  there  is 
considerable  accessibility  to  telephone 
over  three  and  that  is  a  form  of  com- 
munication that  our  service  men  and 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  I»resident,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  let  me  just 
reiterate  what  will  transpire.  On  to- 
morrow, no  legislative  business  will  be 
conducted.  The  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion only  for  the  purpose  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address. 


MICIUIX  T.  F.  PISTOR.  OF  ARIZONA.  A  CARXER  MEM- 
BER 01*  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CL.ASS  OF  CA- 
REER MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 
AND  PtENIFOTENITART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERIOA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  MALAWI. 

JENNVER  C.  WARD.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA.  A 
CAREEK  MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIMt  PtXlEWN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  DP  COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOB' 
DINARY  AND  PLENIFOTENTIART  OP  THE  DNITED  STATES 
OF  AM9UCA  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OP  NIGER 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HinfANmES 

MARTA  I8TOMIN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 
FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  3.  1986.  VICE  CARLOS 
MOSELtY.  TERM  EXPIRED. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  and  if  no  Senator  is 
seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  as  under  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  59,  until  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
February  22,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Congressman  Conte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:48  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


'  NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received   by 
the  Senate  February  21,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

DAVID  FLOYD  LAMBERTSON.  OF  KANSAS,  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF 
liCNISTER^COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARy  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THAILAND. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  21,  1991: 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HinHANmES 

SU8AKNAH  SIMPSON  KENT.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES. 

WILLIAM  E.  STRICKLAND.  JR..  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO 
BE  A  ICMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNaL  ON  THE  ARTS 
F(»  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  3.  18SS. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WALTER  E.  MA8SEY.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  6 
YEARS. 

NATIONAL  COt™ciL  ON  DISABILITY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY  FOR  THE  TERMS 
INDICARXD: 

JOHN  LEOPOLD.  OF  MARYLAND,  FOR  A  TERM  EXPHUNO 
SEPTEtlBER  17.  U81,  VICE  BRENDA  PREMO,  TERM  EX- 
PIRBD- 

MART  ANN  MOBLfY-OOLLINS.  OP  CALIFORNIA,  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIROIQ  SEPTEMBER  17  19S1.  VICE  JONI  TADA, 
TERM  EXPIRED. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THt  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
qUBTTb  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  OOMMITTEB  OF  THE  SENATE. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING 
ALAN  H.  BAKER,  AND  ENDING  MARIA  E.  STETTER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WEKE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARBD  D)  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 
4.  IWl. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GLORIA  GARY 
LAWLAH 


HON.  C  mOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
important  contritxitions  that  AfricarvAmericans 
have  made  to  America's  political  development 
The  Honorable  Hiram  Revels  of  Mississippi 
became  the  first  t)iack  to  serve  in  Congress 
wtien  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  Fet>- 
ruary  25,  1870.  Joseph  Rainey  of  South  Caro- 
lina became  the  first  black  Member  of  the 
House  of  Represerrtatives  wtien  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  December  12,  1870.  Today, 
in  tfie  102d  Congress,  there  are  26  African- 
Americans  serving. 

When  the  Maryland  General  Assemt)ly 
began  its  397th  sessk>n  In  Annapolis,  there 
were  seven  Afrnan-Americans  serving  in  the 
senate.  The  seventh  member  was  recently 
elected,  November  6,  1990.  as  the  first  Ahi- 
carvAmerican  woman  fi-om  Prince  Georges 
County  to  serve  in  ttie  Maryland  Senate.  She 
foltows  an  outstanding  woman  wfx>  has  made 
contributk>ns  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  State 
Senator  Verda  F.  Wekx>me,  Legislative  District 
40,  wtK>  served  from  1963  to  1982.  Mrs.  Gk>- 
ria  Lawlah  is  the  second  African-American 
woman  elected  to  the  Maryland  State  Senate 
in  8  years. 

Mrs.  Lawlah  was  elected  to  tfie  Democratc 
Centra)  Committee  in  1982  to  represent  the 
26th  Legislative  District  In  1984,  Senator 
Lawlah,  as  an  elected  official,  was  appointed 
as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Conventkxi  in  San  Francisco.  She 
cofounded  the  Prince  Georges  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  Natxxial  Politnal  Congress  of  Black 
Women  and  currently  serves  on  tfie  natk>nal 
tx>ard  of  directors.  Lawlah  has  diligently  de- 
voted her  time  and  attentk>n  to  voter  registra- 
tk>n  and  established  closer  communication  be- 
tween kx:al  and  State  government  and  ttie 
communities  they  serve.  She  is  active  In  many 
civic,  political,  and  social  organizations,  having 
contributed  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors Prirx«  Georges  Coalition  on  Black  Affairs, 
Prince  Georges  Political  Women's  Caucus, 
Hilterest  Heights  Civic  Association,  the 
NAACP,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  South- 
em  Leadership  Conference  and,  the  fourth 
Cor)gres$k)nal  Rainbow  Coalition. 

In  horxx  of  Black  History  Month,  i  salute 
Mrs.  Gkxia  Gary  Lawlah  arxl  the  many  others 
for  their  outstanding  leadership  and  significant 
contributions  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  communities. 


THE  USPS:  AN  UNNATURAL 
MONOPOLY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  built  and  continues  to  thrive  on 
the  shouklers  of  capitalism,  a  major  servce, 
reaching  all  Americans,  is  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law  from  the  very  force  tfiat  has  made  this 
country  ttie  envy  of  worid  markets— competi- 
tion. In  1980,  the  Hunt  brothers  tried  to  comer 
the  silver  market  and  only  a  few  years  ago  did 
Ma  Bell  dissolve  her  privilege  as  the  matriarch 
of  kxig  distance.  But  by  far  the  most  dishonor- 
aiAe  monopoly  in  U.S.  history  is  ttie  one  vest- 
ed in  tfie  fiands  of  our  Government  under  the 
guise  of  tfie  U.S.  Postal  Servwe.  Americans 
are  forced  to  accept  the  USPS's  sluggish  de- 
livery, constant  reduction  in  senw»s,  and 
postage  rate  hikes  whnh  have  risen  33  per- 
cent faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  Moans 
are  heard  again  at  the  USPS's  recent  pro- 
posal to  add  four  cents  more  to  tfie  cost  of 
sending  a  letter  to  your  grandmotfier,  payment 
to  your  utility  company,  or  a  note  to  a  friend. 

The  time  has  come  to  abolish  this  monopoly 
arxj  to  stop  cfieating  American  consumers  out 
of  efficient  service  and  reasonatile  postal 
costs.  It  is  for  tfie  above  reasons  that  I  favor 
privatization  of  the  post  office  arxJ  am  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  to  accomplish  this  goal  by  giving 
the  emptoyees  full  ownership  of  tfie  corpora- 
tion. 

My  solution  is  simple  and  sto-aightforward. 
Under  tiiis  legislation,  all  assets  of  ttie  post  of- 
fice woukj  t>e  given  to  a  corporation  owned  t>y 
tfie  empk>yees  by  establisfiing  an  emptoyee 
stock  ownership  plan  (ESOP]  which  will  trans- 
fer stock  to  the  employees.  Regulations  will 
assure  tfiat  rural  service  and  general  perform- 
ance standards  exceed  current  levels.  Tfie 
new  firm  wiN  be  given  a  &-year  grace  period 
during  whk;h  it  will  face  no  competition,  giving 
it  time  to  get  its  feet  on  the  ground.  There- 
after, tfie  monopoly  will  be  abolisfied  and  free 
competition  In  all  classes  of  mail  will  t>e  al- 
lowed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  tfie  task 
of  provkjing  more  efficient  less  expensive 
postal  sennces  to  the  American  people  and  to 
support  privatization  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
k:e. 


COUSIN  MINNIE  CELEBRATES  50TH 
OPRY  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOB  OEME^r 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tiibute  to  an  elegant  lady.  Grand  Ole  Opry 


star,  queen  of  country  comedy  and  a  national 
ti-easure— Mrs.  Sarah  Cannon,  better  known 
as  Cousin  Minnie  Peari. 

Cousin  Minnie  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry  in  November  1940. 
Today,  more  than  50  years  later,  she  is  known 
and  loved  throughout  tfie  worW. 

"Howdeeeee,  I'm  just  so  proud  to  be  here!" 
Everyone  knows  tfiat  greeting  signals  tfie  ar- 
rival of  Cousin  Minnie  Peart. 

Tfie  Nashville  Banner  newspaper  recenUy 
dkl  a  series  of  special  stories  outiining  Cousin 
Minnie's  kxig  arid  illustrk}us  career.  Tfie  de- 
scriptions of  Cousin  Minnie  shared  by  her 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  newspaper  indi- 
cate just  how  special  sfie  is: 

Chet  Attdns:  "I've  learned  so  much  from  her 
down  through  tfie  years.  She  just  has  so  much 
class." 

Hank  Snow:  "Minnie  fias  always  tieen  a 
powerhouse.  She's  always  t>een  a  strong  lady. 
She's  always  t>een  tfiere  to  help.  She's  a 
woman  we're  all  proud  of  and  we  all  k)ve  her 
very  much." 

Pee  Wee  King:  "One  of  tfie  secrets  of  her 
success  is  her  sincerity  and  her  concern.  She 
always  has  a  kind  word  for  everybody." 

Hank  Williams.  Jr.:  "Minnie  Peari  put  tfie 
'Grand*  in  Grand  Ole  Opry,  cause  she's  the 
grandest  lady  of  all  and  I  ksve  her  sincerely." 

Hal  Durtiam,  (Grand  OW  Opry  general  marv 
ager):  "hier  acfiievement  in  country  comedy  is 
astonishing.  She  came  to  wfiat  was  essentially 
acounby  musk:  sliow  and  made  comedy  a  big 
part  of  the  Grand  OM  Opry.  It  is  a  different 
and  better  sfiow  today  because  of  what  she 
contritxjted." 

These  are  txjt  a  few  of  the  accolades  from 
Minnie's  peers.  They  are  certainly  indnative  of 
tfie  Influence  she  has  had  on  generatiors  of 
performers  and  others  whose  lives  sfie  has 
toucfied. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  ttie  warmth, 
charm,  sincerity,  and  selflessness  of  Cousin 
Minnie  Peari.  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
this  dear  lady  wfien  I  was  a  mere  9  or  10 
years  oM.  She  and  her  husband  Henry  Can- 
non, were  friends  with  my  late  fattier,  Frank  G. 
Clement,  wtio  was  a  former  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  often  toM  Minnie  tfiat  sfie  should  be 
gratefiji  Henry  never  decided  to  become  a  co- 
median, because  he  is  even  funnier  Itian  tier. 

On  Tuesday,  January  22,  1991.  tfie  canoer 
center  at  Centennial  Mednal  Ceriter  was  re- 
named in  honor  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cannon.  Sfie 
was  treated  for  breast  cancer  at  ttie  center  in 
1985. 

I  ask  that  each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  paying 
tiibute  to  one  of  the  dearest  people  I  have 
ever  known.  She  is  a  woman  of  wfiom  it  has 
been  sakJ,  "Sfie  epitomizes  the  joy  of  life." 
She  truly  does— and  sfie  has  added  great  joy 
to  tfie  lives  of  milkins  of  fans  for  more  tttan 
half  a  century. 

It  is  my  honor  to  count  Cousin  Minnie  Pearl 
as  my  friend. 


•  This  "l>iillet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  tfie  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  have  included  a  list  of  historical  milestones 
of  Cousin  Minnie's  career  from  the  Nashville 
Banner 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner] 

PEARL-y  DATES 

(By  Jay  Orr) 
Among  the  many  highlights  of  comedian 
Minnie  Pearl's  career: 

Oct.  25,  1912— Born  Sarah  Ophelia  Colley  in 
Centerville. 

1932— Graduates  from  fashionable  Ward- 
Belmont  finishing  school  (now  Belmont  Col- 
lege) in  Nashville. 

1934-1940— Works  for  the  Sewell  Production 
Company,  a  dramatic  troupe  that  stages 
plays  all  over  the  South  by  training  and 
using  local  talent. 

January  1996— Stays  with  a  rural  family  in 
northern  Alaltama.  Her  host  kindles  the  idea 
of  CoUey's  Minnie  Pearl  and  Brother  char- 
acter. 

Octolwr  1940— Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
owner  of  radio  station  WSM  and  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry,  hear  Colley  at  a  convention  where 
she  plays  the  part  of  Minnie  Pearl.  They  in- 
vite her  to  appear  as  a  guest  on  the  Saturday 
night  radio  show. 

November  1940— Minnie  Pearl  makes  her 
first  appearance  on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 

Jan.  1,  1941— Leaves  on  her  first  Grand  Ole 
Opry  road  trip  with  Roy  Acuff  and  his  band. 
August  1941— R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  organize  the 
Camel  Caravan.  The  traveling  unit  of  20  coun- 
try entertainers  included  Minnie  Pearl,  Pee 
Wee  King  and  his  (^Iden  West  Cowboys  and 
young  Eddy  Arnold.  By  late  1942,  the  war- 
time troupe  has  traveled  more  than  50,000 
miles  in  19  states  and  Panama,  presenting 
175  shows  in  68  army  camps,  hospitals,  air 
marine  bases. 

February  1942— Colley  twcomes  a  regular 
member  of  the  30-minute  "Prince  Albert  To- 
l)acco"  Opry  segment,  broadcast  nationally 
over  the  NBC  radio  network.  Eager  to  go  on 
daring  the  network  segment,  she  gets  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  sandbag,  a  counterweight  to 
the  changing  stage  scenery.  Her  popular 
comedy  character  incorporates  jokes  about 
Brother,  her  Ixjyfriend  Hezzie  and  Uncle 
Nalwb  in  the  community  of  Grinder's 
Switch,  Tenn. 

March  1942— Minnie  Pearl  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  Caravan 
travel  to  Panama  to  entertain  American 
troops. 

1947— Marries  Air  Force  pilot  Henry  Can- 
non. 

1947— Performs  with  other  Opry  stars  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Novemlier  1949— Goes  with  Roy  Acuff,  Red 
Foley.  Hank  Williams,  Little  Jimmy  Dick- 
ens and  Rod  Brasfleld  to  entertain  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe.  Visits  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. 

1952— As  Minnie  Pearl,  Cannon  performs 
with  the  Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra. 

1961— Travels  to  New  York  with  Opry  stars 
Grandpa  Jones,  Patsy  Cline,  Bill  Monroe, 
Jim  Reeves  and  Faron  'Voung  to  perform  in 
a  Musicians'  Aid  Society  benefit  at  Carnegie 
Hall. 

1967— Cannon's  sister  Dixie  dies  from  can- 
cer. 

Noveml>er  1969 — Comes  to  wider  national 
attention  through  appearances  on  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  show  Hee  Haw  beginning 
lnl96B. 

March  16.  1974 — Cries  onstage  at  the 
Ryman  Auditorium  during  the  concluding 
performance  of  the  Opry  from  that  location. 
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1975— Inducted  into  the  Country  Music  Hall 
of  Fame. 

1980— Simon  and  Schuster  publishes  her 
autobiography.  Afinntc  Pearl,  written  with 
Joan  Dew. 

1984 — Opens  her  own  museum  on  Music 
ROW. 

April  and  Octol)er  1965 — Undergoes  a  dou- 
ble-mastectomy for  breast  cancer. 

January  1986— Rings  in  Homecoming  '86 
with  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander. 

March  29.  1986— Appears  with  fellow  musi- 
cians, Billy  Crystal.  Whoopi  Goldberg  and 
Robin  Williams  in  Comic  Relief,  a  comedy 
concert  in  Los  Angeles  to  benefit  National 
Hoalth  Care  for  the  Homeless. 

April  8,  1986— The  Educational  Auditory 
Rosearch  Foundation  holds  a  "Hats  Off  to 
Minnie"  dinner  at  the  Belle  Meade  Country 
Club  to  announce  the  Minnie  Pearl  E.A.R. 
Foundation  scholarship  for  hearing  impaired 
students  enrolled  in  a  college  program. 

April  1987— Receives  the  Academy  of  Coun- 
try Music's  Pioneer  Award. 

April  3,  1987— Receives  the  American  Can- 
car  Society's  Courage  Award,  presented  in 
President  Reagan's  Oval  Office. 

Nov.  17,  1987— Receives  the  Country  Music 
Foundation's  Roy  Acuff  Award  for  commu- 
nity service. 

July  2,  1988— Honored  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Achievement  as  a  "giant  of  en- 
deavor" at  the  banquet  of  the  Golden  Plate 
h«ld  in  Nashville. 

Jan.  7,  1989 — Receives  the  Community 
Service  Award  from  the  Nashville  Academy 
of  Medicine  for  her  work  in  promoting  can- 
cer awareness. 

April  1989— Minnie  Pearl  Museum  moves  to 
Opry  land  from  Music  Row. 

March  16,  1990— Receives  a  pacemaker  to 
correct  an  irregular  heartbeat. 

July  1990— Travels  to  Houston  with  other 
members  of  the  Opry  to  entertain  world  lead- 
ers at  the  Economic  Summit  of  Industri- 
alized Nations. 

Nov.  3,  1990— Celebrates  her  50th  anniver- 

iry  on  the  Grand  Old  Opry. 
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SammiB,  fiappiness  and  success  in  their  fu- 
ture pirsurts. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NOEL  PACHTA 


HON.  GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  HCXDHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  citizen 
who  has  worked  in  the  Federal  service  for  33 
years.  For  4  years  Mr.  Noel  Pachta  was  a 
dedicated  memtier  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Seabees 
in  the  1950's.  Over  the  last  29  years,  he  has 
worked  as  a  superintendent  in  the  Natkxial 
Park  Service  at  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument,  Big  Bend  National  Park,  Grand 
Canyon  Natk)nal  Park,  Denali  Natk>nal  Park, 
Mesa  Verde  Natkxial  Parte,  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore,  Gulf  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, Virgin  Islands  Natk>nal  Parte,  and  since 
1987,  on  Long  Island  at  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

Mr.  Pacfita  leaves  a  large  pair  of  shoes 
which  his  successor  must  try  to  fill.  His  careful 
wortt  to  resolve  conflicts  sets  a  starxjard  for 
Federal  empkiyees  serving  the  pulbiic.  His 
careful  attentx>n  to  servk:e  and  detail  are 
wkjely  respected  in  the  sennce.  While  we  will 
miss  his  hard  work  and  dednation  to  the  Parte 
Servk:e.   we  wish  tx>th   him   arxj   his   wife. 


NATIONAL  COAL  AND  EXTRACTIVE 
ENBRGY  STRATEGY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OK  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion's highly  touted  years  in  the  making  na- 
tional energy  strategy  is  turning  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  paper  tiger — or  actually,  an 
Exxon  tiger  in  your  tank  judging  from  tfie  reli- 
ance the  alleged  strategy  places  on  drilling  for 
oil  in  ttw  ArctK  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  ad- 
dress the  Nation's  pressing  energy  problems. 
In  my  view,  drilling  for  oil  in  sensitive  areas, 
promoting  nuclear  power  arxJ  cutting  comers 
by  fast  tracking  the  Federal  permitting  process 
for  natural  gas  pipelines  and  hydroelectric 
powerplant  projects  atone  simply  isnt  going  to 
cut  It. 

The  fact  of  ttie  matter  is  tliat  vast  deposits 
of  cost  arxf  ottier  forms  of  energy  remain  rel- 
atively untapped,  onshore,  in  the  lower  48 
States. 

Yet  irv:redibie  as  it  may  seem,  the  word 
"coal"  hardly  appears  in  the  legislative 
changps  the  administratton  supports  as  part  of 
its  national  energy  strategy.  While  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Bush  administratton  really 
believes  that  the  Nation's  most  abundant  erv- 
ergy  resource  has  no  role  in  our  country's  fu- 
ture energy  security,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagu«s  ttiat  if  we  simply  rubt)er  stamp  its  pro- 
posal we  will  continue  down  the  same  path 
tfie  Netton  has  traveled  since  the  dismantle- 
ment t>y  the  Reagan  administratkxi  of  tfie 
Carter  coal-based  national  energy  polk:y  of  the 
late  1970's. 

In  fght  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  failed  to  include  necessary  legislative  pro- 
posal! relating  to  tfie  coal  and  extractive  en- 
ergy industries,  today  I  am  introducing  tfie  Na- 
tional Coal  and  Extractive  Energy  Strategy  Act 
of  1991.  This  measure  represents  wtiat  I  tje- 
lieve  ifioukJ  be  an  element  in  any  nattonal  erv 
ergy  legislatton  formulated  by  tfie  Congress. 

Now  is  tfie  time  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for 
coal.  For  energy  independence.  For  our  na- 
tional security. 

We  have  vast  deposits  of  coal  being  ignored 
in  pfeviously  mined  areas  tfiat  can  be 
remined.  We  have  an  incredible  anxHjnt  of 
pipeline  quality  mettiane  trapped  in  coalbeds 
in  tfia  Appalachian  regton  and  elsewfiere  just 
waitirig  to  be  extracted.  Low-sulfur  metaHur- 
geal  coal  resources,  also  prevalent  in  tfie 
centrfl  Appalacfiian  coalfiekte,  while  tradition- 
ally used  in  steelmaking,  can  serve  to  assist 
tfie  electric  utility  industry  comply  with  more 
stringent  clean  air  requirements.  Federally 
owned  coal  can  be  more  effnientiy  devetoped 
to  tfie  twnefit  of  tfie  Western  markets  while  al- 
lowing Eastern  coal  to  serve  its  traditional 
markets.  Meanwhile,  federally  owned  oil  and 
gas  resources  on  publk:  domain  lands,  can  be 
tKOugfit  to  play  if  we  further  reduce  specula- 
tion. 

Tfiis  legislation  seeks  to  t>alance  energy  de- 
vetopment  with  social  considerations.  The  de- 
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mands  placed  on  kxal  convnunities  arxl  the 
adverse  impacts  on  roads  and  facilities  from 
energy  devekjpment  cannot  be  ignored.  This 
measure  would  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
disbursement  of  the  State's  share  of  Federal 
mineral  leasing  receipts,  and  establish  a  new 
trust  fund  to  provide  for  some  compensation  to 
these  communities. 

Responsible  energy  devek>pment  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally arxl  socially  responsible  manner  is 
possit)le,  and  is  the  premise  of  this  legislative 
initiative. 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday,  Feb- 
mary  25,  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  congres- 
slor^  lunctieon  txiefings,  "Bk>medk:al  Re- 
search and  You,"  sponsored  by  the  NatkKial 
Institutes  of  Health  In  cooperation  with  Part- 
ners in  Discovery.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  atterxl  this  briefing,  "Coronary  Heart  Dis- 
ease: What  It  Means  to  You,"  presented  by 
the  Natk>nal  Heart,  Lung,  and  Bkx)d  Institute 
[NHLBI]  from  12:15  to  1:45  p.m.  in  room  B- 
340,  Raytxim  House  Office  Buikjing.  The 
agenda  features  remarics  by  two  American 
Heart  Associatkm  [AHA]  volunteers,  Nanette 
Wenger,  M.D.,  professor  of  medicine — cardi- 
ology— at  Emory  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  Atlanta  and  Renee  Hartz,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate professor,  department  of  surgery  at  North- 
western University  School  of  MedKine  in  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Wenger  will  focus  on  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  cororuuy  heart 
disease.  Dr.  Hartz  will  address  invasive  proce- 
dures for  tfie  treatment  of  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease. Please  RSVP  to  ttie  division  of  legisla- 
tive analysis  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  on  (301)  496-3471. 

February,  Amerk:an  Heart  Month,  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  focus  on  coronary  heart 
disease— the  No.  1  killer  in  the  United  States. 
Recognizirig  the  need  for  all  Americans  to 
take  part  in  ttie  continuing  t>attie  against  dis- 
eases of  tfw  heart  and  bkxxj  vessels,  by  a 
joint  resolutkm  in  December  1963,  Congress 
requested  the  PresKient  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamatk>n  designating  February  as  Amer- 
k»n  Heart  Month.  On  February  7  In  an  Oval 
Office  cerenxxiy,  Presklent  Bush,  an  active 
fundraising  volunteer  for  the  AHA  in  the 
1960's  signed  the  28th  annual  proclamation. 
The  President  has  hekj  a  signing  ceremony 
for  tfiis  event  each  February  since  he  has  hekJ 
office. 

The  AHA,  a  nonprofit  voluntary  health  orga- 
nizatkxi  funded  by  private  contributkxis,  is 
dednated  to  the  reductk>n  of  disability  and 
death  from  cardivocascular  diseases,  including 
heart  attack  and  stroke.  To  this  end,  the  AHA 
invests  heavily  in  research.  Research  remains 
the  central  focus  of  the  AHA.  Since  1949,  ttie 
AHA  has  invested  more  ttian  $900  million  in 
research.  In  fiscal  year  1989-90,  ttie  AHA,  in- 
cluding its  56  affiliates  natk)nwkle,  has  in- 
vested over  $77  million  to  research.  The  size 
of  this  financial  commitment  makes  ttie  AHA 
second  only  to  the  federally  sponsored  Na- 
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tional  Heart,  Lung,  and  BkxxJ  Institute 
[NHLBI],  in  the  amount  contributed  to  cardk>- 
vascular  research. 

In  accomplishing  its  misskm,  the  AHA  works 
ctosely  with  related  Federal  research,  edu- 
catk>n,  and  preventkxi  programs.  Programs  of 
the  AHA,  the  NHLBI.  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurok)gical  Disorders  and  Stroke  [NINDS], 
have  had  a  striking  impact  According  to  ttie 
AHA,  from  1978  to  1988,  the  age-adjusted 
death  rate  from  coronary  heart  disease  fell 
29.2  percent  and  that  from  stroke  fell  33.2  per- 
cent. 

Despite  these  advances,  cardk}vascular  dis- 
eases remain  the  leading  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States  and  woridwkle.  The  AHA  re- 
ports that  annually,  nearly  1  millkxi  Americans 
die  from  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases 
whKh  claim  a  life  every  32  seconds  In  the 
United  States.  The  PreskJenfs  proclamatk>n 
noted  ttiat  women,  too,  are  at  risk,  heart  at- 
tack is  the  No.  1  killer  of  American  women, 
surpassing  even  t>reast  cancer  and  lung  can- 
cer. According  to  the  AHA,  heart  attack  atone 
kills  almost  three  times  as  many  as  breast  and 
lung  cancer  combined. 

Continued  progress  against  cardtovascular 
diseases  is  contingent  on  suffk:ient  Federal  re- 
sources. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the 
battle  against  cardiovascular  disease. 
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WILL  HER  SOLDIER  COME  BACK 
HOME? 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district 
in  Tennessee  is  the  proud  home  to  ttie  101st 
Airtx>me  Diviston,  cun^entiy  deptoyed  as  part 
of  Operatton  Desert  Storm. 

On  my  last  visit  to  ClarksviHe  and  Fort 
CampbeH,  Debbie  D.  McGaha  handed  me  a 
poem  she  had  written  for  her  sister,  Gayla 
Baty,  wtiose  husband,  CW3  James  L  Baty,  pi- 
lots a  Blackhawk  helkiopter  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Because  ttiere  are  many  wives  and  hus- 
t>ands  of  sokjiers  In  the  same  circumstance  as 
Gayla  Baty,  I  wanted  to  share  Ms.  McGaha's 
poem  with  this  House.  I  ask  ttiat  it  be  re- 
printed in  ttie  CONQRESStorML  Record. 
Will  Her  Soldier  Come  Back  Home?  > 
(By  Debbie  D.  McGaha) 
She  pins  on  her  red.  white  and  blue  ribbon 

She  wears  to  work  now  everyday 
As  a  mother,  she  maintains  a  routine 
While  her  soldier's  gone  away 
She  says  a  prayer  while  driving 
As  she  sees  the  headlig-hts  on 
And  deep  Inside  she  wonders 
Will  her  soldier  come  ttack  home? 

Her  mind  is  full  of  wonder 

Her  heart  is  full  of  hope 

But  its  her  undying  love  for  the  soldier 

That  makes  her  strong  enough  to  cope 

Sometimes  without  a  reason 
She  Just  has  to  stop  and  cry 
Each  tear  asldng  Dear  Jesus 
To  bring  her  soldier  home  alive 


Will  her  soldier  so  fkr  away 

To  make  a  stand  in  the  desert  sand 

Come  back  home  with  honor  trom  Saudi 

And  hold  her  in  his  arma  ag&in? 

Will  her  soldier  come  beck  home 

In  victory  or  defeat? 

Will  he  be  sitting  in  a  wheelchair? 

Or  standin'  on  his  feet? 

Will  her  soldier  survive  the  crisis 

That's  breaking  America's  heart? 

Will  America  stand  up  for  the  soldier 

If  he  comes  home  torn  apart? 

He  left  In  such  a  hurry 

There  was  little  time  to  talk 

He  was  sent  to  defend  the  world 

From  a  mad  man  In  IraQ 

She  writes  her  brave  man  faithfully 

And  runs  to  the  mail  lx>x  each  day 

Looking  for  words  of  love  from  Saudi 

So  she'll  know  her  soldier's  okay 

When  the  children  cry  for  daddy 

She  hugs  the  soldier's  daughter  and  son 

Telling  them  oh  so  gently 

He'll  l>e  home  when  the  Job  is  done 

Sometimes  without  a  reason 

She  just  has  to  stop  and  cry 

Each  tear  asking  dear  Jesus 

To  bring  her  soldier  home  alive 

Will  her  soldier  so  far  away 

To  make  a  stand  in  the  desert  sand 

Come  ttack  home  with  honor  from  Saudi 

And  hold  her  in  his  arms  again? 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  RESOLUTION 
TO  IMPROVE  JAPANESE-AFRICAN 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


>  Dedicated  to  author's  sister.  Oayla  Baty.  wife  or 
Blackhawk  pilot.  CW3  James  L.  Baty,  and  all  other 
wives  of  soldiers  serTing  in  OperaUon  Desert  Storm. 


HON.  AIAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
Introducing  a  resokjtnn  from  ttie  101st  Corv 
gress  ttiat  expresses  ttie  outrage  of  the  Amer- 
Kan  people  about  ttie  corHinuing.  reprehensive 
racist  remaiks  directed  toward  AfricarvAmeri- 
cans  and  ottier  ethnk:  minorities  t>y  officiais  of 
ttie  Japanese  GovemmenL 

Together  wnth  my  coHeagues  in  ttie  Corv 
gressional  Black  Caucus,  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  ttie  Congress  speak  out  against  ttw  fail- 
ure of  Japanese  leadership  to  address  ttie 
pervasive  presence  of  bigotry  and  racial  inserv 
sitivlty  within  corporate  and  govemmertal  cir- 
cles. 

That  bigotry  and  insensitivity  has  been  denv 
onstrated  on  far  too  many  occasnns  in  recent 
years  by  caustk:  remarks  ttiat  are  not  only  an 
affront  to  African-Americans,  but  to  al  Ameri- 
cans. 

Last  year  in  a  wett-pubiKized  remark,  ttie 
JustKe  Minister  of  ttie  Japanese  Government. 
Seiroku  Kajiyama,  compared  the  entry  of  pros- 
titutes into  tocal  communities  in  Japan  to  Afri- 
can-Americans wtx)  "run  wtiile  people  out  of 
neightxirtioods  in  America  wtien  ttiey  move  in, 
towering  property  values  and  imperling  safety" 
[summary  of  quote]. 

In  1988  Michto  Watanabe.  the  pofecy  chief 
for  ttie  governing  Uberal  Democratic  Party  of 
Japan,  stated  ttiat  Amercan  blacks  had  few 
quialms  atxxjt  going  t>ankrupt.  implying  that  Af- 
rican-Americans are  finaridalty  irresponsiiie 
and  walk  away  from  debts. 
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In  1986  then-Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone  suggested  that  America  was  intel- 
lectually Inferior  to  Japan  "Because  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Mexkians." 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  racial 
slurs  from  the  highest  levels  of  the  Japanese 
Goverrvnent  that  have  degraded  African- 
Americans  and  other  ethnk;  minorities.  The 
racist  impulse  of  these  remarits  has  also  t>een 
reflected  in  the  discovery  that  Japanese  de- 
partment stores  arxJ  ottier  shops  routinely  fea- 
ture racially  stereotype  mannequins  that  dis- 
credit aN  African-Americans. 

These  practices  have  t>een  tolerated  for  too 
kxig  by  tlie  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  people;  ttiey  must  come  to  an  end. 

Despite  the  regrettable  incidents  we  have 
witnessed,  there  exists  a  foundation  of  good- 
will upon  whk^  our  two  cultures  could  txjild  a 
bridge  of  respect  and  urxjerstanding. 

The  histories  of  the  Japanese  people  and 
AfricarvAmericans  have  tong  been  intertwined. 
Over  ttie  past  several  decades,  African-Amer- 
ican soMiers  stationed  in  Japanese  cities  have 
assisted  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
homeless  people  with  the  very  sut>stance  of 
survival. 

Even  today,  African-American  soldiers  have 
placed  their  lives  on  thie  line  to  protect  Amer- 
ican, Japanese,  and  allied  Interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East 

Surely  ttiis  basis  of  goodwill  can  be  nurtured 
so  that  a  deeper  understanding  and  a  height- 
ened sense  of  mutual  respect  is  developed 
between  Japanese  Government  officials  and 
their  AfricarvAmerican  brethren  in  ttie  United 
States.  Such  Is  my  hope  and  conviction,  and 
I  hope  passage  of  this  resolution  will  start  us 
down  ttie  road  to  a  more  fruitful  and  rewarding 
relatnnship. 

The  sense  of  ttie  Congress  resolution  that  I 
am  introducing  vras  first  introduced  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  101st  Congress  as  House 
Concurrent  Resdutkxi  378  arxJ  is  slightly 
modified  from  the  original  version.  While  the 
fun  House  of  Representatives  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  House  Corxujrrent  Res- 
olutkxi  378  before  adjournment,  the  resolution 
did  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  before  the 
sessnn  ended. 

Among  House  Corxxirrent  Resolution  378's 
provisions  was  language  demanding  the  res- 
ignatkxi  of  ttiervJustKe  Minister  Seiroku 
Kajiyama  for  his  offensive  statement  men- 
tioned above.  Alttx)ugh  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister Toshiki  Kaifu  never  explicitly  asked 
Kajiyama  for  his  resignation,  an  eventual 
resfuffling  of  ttie  cabinet  resulted  in  Kajiyama 
leaving  the  post  of  Justice  Minister.  Therefore, 
the  resokjtkxi  I  am  introducing  today  does  not 
caN  for  the  resi^natkxi  of  Kajiyama  or  any 
other  cabinet  official. 

The  resolutkxi  does,  tiowever,  ask  the 
Presklent  to  request  an  official  apoksgy  to  all 
Americans  from  Prime  Minister  Kaifu  for 
Kajiyama's  remarks.  It  also  requests  that 
Prime  Minister  Kaifu's  administratkxi  take  im- 
medete  actkxi  to  combat  racist  attitudes  by 
pursuing  an  aggressive  educational  initiative  to 
enhance  the  Japanese  people's  understanding 
of  the  virtues  of  muibettinic  and  multiracial  so- 
cielies. 
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Finally,  the  resolution  expresses  the  firm  be- 
lief of  the  Congress  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, as  one  of  the  worid's  leading  democ- 
racies, shoukj  demand  of  its  officials  the  high- 
est level  of  respect  for  the  diverse  peo(}les  of 
the  workj. 

This  CBC-sponsored  initiative  deserves  the 
full  support  of  President  Bush  and  his  adminis- 
tration. In  ttie  wake  of  Justice  Minister 
Kajiyama's  offensive  remark  last  year,  the 
CBC  was  very  disappointed  in  ttie  virtual  si- 
lence that  sutisequently  enveloped  the  White 
House. 

The  CBC  feels  firmly  that  President  Bush, 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  cannot  selectively 
challenge  racism,  bigotry,  and  anti-Semitism  in 
Eastem  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  worid 
and  fail  to  speak  out  wtien  American  citizens 
ar«  maligned  by  Government  officials  from  al- 
lied nations.  We  urge  ttie  Presklent  to  lend  his 
full  support  to  this  resolution  and  make  clear 
his  Intolerance  to  racism  In  any  form,  any- 
wtiere,  anytime. 

Racism  has  pushed  Japanese/Afrk:an-Amer- 
ican  relations  to  the  darkness  of  misunder- 
standing and  resentment.  It  is  time  to  clasp 
our  hands  together  and  walk  toward  the  light 
of  day. 
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Whil^  revenues  from  the  Federal  tax  on  So- 
cial Security  twnefits  will  be  passed  ak>ng  by 
the  Treasury  to  ttie  Social  Security  trust  fund, 
the  revenues  from  a  State  tax  on  Social  Secu- 
rity ber«fits  do  not  go  back  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund.  Instead,  most  State  goverrv 
ments  will  use  ttiese  revenues  to  trim  ttieir 
State  budget  defnits  and  finance  future  State 
programs.  The  States,  in  an  effort  to  increase 
their  revenues,  are  at  ttie  same  time  furttier 
penalizing  those  individuals  who  do  save  for 
their  retirement.  This  doutsle  taxation  of  Social 
Security  benefits  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  ttie  States  creates  an  unjust  burden  on 
these  recipients  and  a  large  disincentive  for 
ttiose  who  woukl  otherwise  want  to  continue 
working  to  supplement  their  income. 

The  1983  Social  Security  Amendments  did 
not  intend  to  allow  States  to  tax  Social  Secu- 
rity t>enefits.  The  intention  was  to  restore  sol- 
vency to  ttie  system  upon  whk;h  so  many 
Americans  depend.  The  legislation  ttiat  I  intro- 
duced will  remedy  this  unfair  txjrden  levied  on 
our  seniors  and  restore  justice  to  the  system. 


STATE  TAXATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


y        HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  LLLJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  intro- 
duced two  bills,  H.R.  307  and  H.R.  312,  re- 
garding the  taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits 
by  State  governments.  H.R.  307  would  require 
ttiat  any  State  or  local  taxes  imposed  and  col- 
lected on  benefits  pakl  thereunder  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  approfxiate  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  My  secorxj  bill,  H.R.  312,  vrauld  prohibit 
States  and  local  governments  from  taxing  So- 
cial Security  t>enefits. 

Legislation  is  necessary  because  the  1983 
Social  Security  Amendments  significantly  re- 
duced Social  Security  benefits  for  middle-in- 
come retirees.  Wittiout  this  tiill,  many  of  these 
same  Indivkluals  are  also  being  forced  to  pay 
additional  taxes  on  their  Social  Security  t)ene- 
fits,  thus  reducing  ttieir  benefits  even  further. 
Although  it  is  diffk:ult  to  get  exact  information 
from  the  States,  we  know  ttiat  senkirs  in  atx>ut 
1S  States  face  the  possifc>ility  of  paying  State 
taxes  on  their  benefits. 

Many  States  have  laws  that  parallel  Federal 
tax  law.  Therefore  they  use  the  adjusted  gross 
income  reported  on  the  Federal  tax  forms  as 
ttie  tiasis  for  an  individuars  income  to  conv 
pute  State  liatiility.  Alttiough  some  States  have 
taken  legislative  action  to  provide  a  State  in- 
come tax  exemptk>n  for  Social  Security  t>ene- 
fitt  Included  in  Federal  adjusted  gross  income, 
many  tiave  not.  Unless  specifk;  legislation  to 
ttie  contrary  is  enacted  by  States  adopting 
current  Federal  code  provisions,  Social  Secu- 
rity t>enefits  will  automatically  tie  included  in 
ttiose  States'  Income  tax  tiases.  Ot>vk>usly 
States  will  not  be  inclined  to  change  ttieir  tax 
laws  because  of  ttie  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  potential  revenues  for  their  needy  treasur- 


A  nilBUTE  TO  DR.  ARIS  ALLEN 


HON.  C  THOMAS  McMULEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  MCMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  always  very  difficult  to  come  tiere  and  pay 
tritxjte  to  a  man  or  woman  wtio  has  died,  and 
it  is  all  ttie  more  diffk:ult  when  that  individual 
made  such  an  indeltole  imprint  on  every  life  tie 
touctied.  Dr.  Aris  Allen  of  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty, MD,  was  such  a  man — he  died  on  Fet>- 
ruary  a,  1991. 

Or.  Allen  was  currently  serving  in  the  Mary- 
land Legislature,  tiaving  just  been  elected  to 
that  body  to  serve  his  third  time  at  the  age  of 
80.  A  man  of  impeccable  quality  and  human 
compassion,  Aris  Allen  embodied  the  drive, 
deterninatnn  and  success  of  every  black 
Amerioan.  He  was  a  physician,  a  scholar,  a 
devoted  publk;  servant  a  patron  of  ttie  arts,  a 
remarkalSe  individual  by  any  standard  of 
measurement. 

Aris  Allen  was  bom  in  a  small  Texas  town 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  with  few  t>ene- 
fits  or  comforts  that  we  take  for  granted.  But 
the  determination  of  this  young  man  led  him  to 
strive  against  ttie  odds,  get  a  diploma,  and 
wori(  his  way  through  Howard  University  and 
its  medKal  sctiool.  The  people  of  Annapolis 
were  fortunate  ttiat  Aris  Allen  chose  our  com- 
munity to  set  up  a  practk^e,  for  we  benefited 
not  only  from  his  skill  Ixit  from  his  understand- 
ing and  leadership. 

His  potitKal  career  was  distinguished  and 
uniquec  6  years  on  ttie  county  board  of  edu- 
catk>n.  ttie  first  t>lack  to  serve  in  that  positKHi; 
8  years  in  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates; 
candkbte  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1978; 
Maryland  senator;  secretary  of  the  Republk:an 
National  Convention  in  1980;  medical  affairs 
advisor  to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration; and  was  reelected  to  house  of  dele- 
gates just  this  past  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  innpossitile  to  convey  ttie 
k>ss  ttiat  my  community  and  my  State  feels  at 
the  death  such  a  great  man.  His  character 
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was  legendary — he  was  quick  with  a  smile 
and  a  handshake.  Aris  Allen  was  a  gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  no  orw  was 
immune  from  his  charm  or  healing  powers.  In 
fact,  on  one  occaskm  he  rushed  to  the  akj  of 
a  senate  coHeague  who  collapsed  with  a  heart 
attack  during  a  debate. 

There  are  certain  indivkluals  wtK>  pass 
through  our  lives,  touching  everyone  and  ev- 
erything they  come  in  contact  with  a  warmth, 
understanding,  and  kindness.  Aris  Allen  was 
such  a  man.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
recent  tiiography  of  this  outstarKfing  put>lk; 
servant,  and  ask  you  to  join  me  in  exterxjing 
our  sympathies  to  his  family  and  frierxls. 


EXPANDING  NURITION  PROGRAMS 
TO  STENGTHEN  ELDERLY  INDE- 
PENDENCE 
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ulatkxi.  TNs  can  be  accomplished  by  allowing 
two  meals  that  meet  a  combined  nutritxxial 
quality  of  two  thirds  the  required  dwtary  alk)w- 
ance.  BasKally,  what  wouM  be  reimtxirsed 
under  this  bill  wouM  be  snacks  or  take-home 
food  packages  for  weekends  and  hoUdays, 
whKh  are  presently  not  covered  under  the  ex- 
isting program.  Because  of  this  situation, 
many  senkxs  go  without  a  decent  nwal  for  2 
or  3  days  at  a  time. 

It  is  a  documented  fact  that  provkJing  ade- 
quate nutrTtx>n  to  ekJerly  people  can  keep 
them  out  of  nursing  homes.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  work  together  to  altow  our  senk>rs  to 
remain  independent  as  k>ng  as  possit}le. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chair- 
man of  tfie  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Human  Servx^s,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  woukj  pro- 
vide first-time  Federal  reimbursement  to  senk>r 
nutrition  provklers  urxler  the  Okler  Americans 
Act  wtK)  offer  two  meals  a  day,  each  one 
meeting  one  third  of  the  minimum  dietary  al- 
lowance required  by  law. 

This  tMll  Is  very  important  to  thousarxte  of 
seniors  wfio  partk;ipate  in  nutritkxi  programs 
across  the  Nation.  Eligibility  for  USDA  com- 
modities or  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities  is  au- 
ttxxized  in  the  Okler  Amernans  Act,  whk:h  is 
curently  being  reviewed  for  reauttx>rizatk>n 
this  year.  The  Okler  Americans  Act  also  es- 
tatjtishes  ttie  meals  requirements  as  stated  In 
title  III  c  (1)  and  (2). 

Section  331  states: 

The  Commissioner  sh&ll  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram for  making:  grants  to  states  under 
State  plans  approved  under  Section  307  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  nutrition 
projects — (1)  which,  5  or  more  days  per  week 
provide  at  least  one  hot  or  other  appropriate 
meal  per  day  and  any  additional  meals  which 
the  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  subpart  may  elect  to  provide,  each  of 
which  assures  a  minimum  of  one  third  of  the 
dally  recommended  allowances  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  National 
Research  Council. 

Unfortunately,  some  nutritkxi  directors  are 
finding  It  extemely  diffKult  to  obtain  reimburse- 
ment for  a  secorxl  meal  despite  its  obvkxjs 
importance  to  their  clients.  Ttie  ekteriy  we  will 
help  with  tfiis  bill  are  among  our  neediest  and 
nrx)st  vulnerable  citizens.  The  typical  meal 
sen/ed  at  a  nutritkxi  site  or  in  a  home  deliv- 
ered situatnn,  consisting  of  3  ourtces  of  meat, 
one-half  cup  vegetable,  one  half  cup  fruit  or 
juKe,  a  starch,  8  ounces  of  mHk,  a  serving  of 
butter  and  one  half  cup  of  dessert  usuaRy  far 
exceeds  the  minimum  requirement  Two  such 
meals  wouM  be  excessive  for  nx>st  okJer  peo- 
ple to  eat. 

It  is  ttie  intentkm  of  tiie  OkJer  Americans  Act 
nutritk>n  program  to  provide  safe,  nutritious 
and  appetizing  meals  to  our  needy  senkx  pop- 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION  AN- 
NUAL PUBLIC  SERVANTS  MERIT 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  27, 
1991,  the  Cuyatioga  County  Bar  Associatkxi 
will  host  its  Annual  Pubic  Servants  Merit 
Awards  Lurx^heon.  The  event  recognizes  the 
exceptional  work  and  contributx>ns  of  selected 
county  court  system  emptoyees. 

I  woukj  like  to  salute  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Bar  Associatk>n  and  this  year's  six  public  serv- 
k:e  award  recipients.  Ttie  tionorees  are:  Olin 
Jules  Ford;  Minne  L  Hall;  Corinne  C.  Hogan; 
Thomas  Yates  Morris;  Ella  M.  Rawls;  and 
Mary  Loretta  Stanton.  At  this  time  I  am 
pleased  to  share  the  accomplishments  of  the 
honorees  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Olin  Jules  Ford  serves  as  dep- 
uty cieri(  for  ttie  call  day  processing  depart- 
ment. He  is  a  graduate  of  East  Technnal  High 
School  and  received  a  dipkxna  in  structural 
drafting  from  ttie  Qeveiand  Engineering  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Ford  also  served  in  ttie  U.S.  Army 
and  received  an  honorable  discharge  in  1951 . 
He  has  been  emptoyed  as  a  latxirer,  drafts- 
man, and  mail  carrier. 

Mr.  Ford  is  single  and  the  father  of  AMs  K. 
Ford,  a  member  of  ttie  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  He 
is  a  member  of  Planned  Parenthood,  G-PAC 
and  affiliated  with  ttie  Natkxial  Rifle  Associa- 
tkKi.  In  his  spare  time,  he  enioys  jazz  and 
classk:al  musK,  books  on  politics  and  history, 
gardening  and  walking. 

For  the  past  4  years,  Minnie  L  Hall  has 
sen/ed  as  assistant  office  manager  for  the  civil 
diviskxi.  Her  career  with  the  detk  of  ttie  courts 
spans  approximately  29  years.  Mrs.  HaM  pre- 
vkxjsiy  served  as  assistant  department  head 
for  the  civil  filing  department;  supervisor  of  ali- 
mony and  chikl  support;  oath  counterperson 
for  the  motor  title  dMSkxi;  and  deputy  cleric  for 
the  index  department. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  a  graduate  of  John  Hay  High 
School.  She  and  her  husband,  George,  are 
ttie  parents  of  two  chiMren,  James  and  Gladys 
V.  HaH.  They  are  also  the  proud  granC^parents 
of  two,  Melissa  and  Sophia.  In  tier  spare  time, 
Mrs.  Hall  enjoys  partk^ipating  in  activities  in- 
volving young  pcKipte,  including  the  YWCA 
and  Junk>r  Achievement  She  is  also  an  avkj 
reader  and  enjoys  traveling. 
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Corinne  C.  Hogan  Is  the  deputy  clerk/admin- 
istrative secretary  for  the  protiate  court  She 
has  served  in  ttiis  capacity  for  20  years.  A 
graduate  of  St  Augustine  Academy,  Mrs. 
Hogan  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  politKal 
science  from  Miami  University.  Stie  and  her 
husband.  Bill,  are  the  parents  of  two  chikjren, 
Molly  Megan  Hogan  and  Daniel  Patrick  Con- 
nors. 

Mrs.  Hogan  and  her  family  are  active  at  St 
Malachi  Church.  She  also  chairs  varkxjs  conv 
mittees  at  her  chikjren's  schools.  In  jiddition. 
stie  is  a  member  of  West  SkJe  Irish  American 
Club,  and  past  treasurer  of  ttie  United  Ireland 
Society.  Mrs.  htogan  is  also  an  avM  traveler. 
In  addition  to  several  visits  to  Ireland,  she  has 
ti-aveled  to  England,  Europe,  and  Mexico. 

Thomas  Yates  Morris  Is  the  chief  investiga- 
tor for  ttie  investigation  department  domestic 
relations  court  He  has  been  employed  with 
the  domestic  relations  court  for  26  years.  Mr. 
Morris  is  a  graduate  of  Berea  High  Sctiool  and 
received  his  bachekx  of  arts  degree  from 
Baktwin-Waltace  College.  He  and  his  wife. 
Madonna,  are  ttie  parents  of  ttvee  chikJren; 
Thomas  Y.  Monis  11;  W.  Brendan  Morris;  and 
Karin  Alexandra  Monis. 

Mr.  Monis  is  a  member  of  ttie  Amerwan 
Correctional  Association;  the  Oh»  Correctional 
&  Court  Servces  Assodabon;  and  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  St.  Mark  Cattiolc  Ctwrch.  In  his 
leisure  time,  Mr.  Morris  enjoys  racquetbaN  and 
swimming.  He  also  collects  newspaper  dip- 
pings and  enjoys  sports  trivia. 

Ella  M.  Rawls  serves  as  ttie  deputy  dvedor 
of  ttie  central  scheduling  department  She  is 
the  past  supervisor  of  Ohk>  Boys'  Town  from 
1961  to  1964.  Mrs.  Rawls  joiniiad  the  Cleve- 
land Munntpal  Court  Probation  Departinert  in 
1964  and  the  scheduling  department  in  1974. 
For  ttie  past  7  years,  she  has  heM  ttw  position 
of  deputy  director.  Mrs.  Rawls  was  t)om  in 
Cleveland  and  she  is  a  graduate  of  John  Hay 
High  School.  She  and  her  husband,  DonaU  V. 
Rawls,  are  ttie  parents  of  ttiree  ctiiklren:  Don- 
akj  Rawls,  Jr.;  Deon  Rawls  and  Deiisa  Rawts. 

In  her  spare  time,  Mrs.  Rawls  enjoys  travel- 
ing, watching  oM  movies,  and  reading.  She  is 
also  a  sports  fan  and  enjoys  basketball  and 
softt>all. 

Mary  Loretta  Stanton  serves  as  jury  bailiff 
tor  ttie  common  pleas  court  She  tiegan  tier 
empk)yment  with  ttie  common  pleas  court  in 
1966,  and  has  lieM  her  current  position  since 
1970.  She  was  prevkxttiy  empk)yed  with  Rstv 
er  Body;  ttie  War  Assets  Administration; 
Clevelarxj  Pneumatic;  and  ttie  Laborers',  Ce- 
ment Masons  &  Plasterers'  Local  Uraons.  Ms. 
Stanton  was  bom  in  Cleveland  and  graduated 
from  Saint  Stephen's  High  School. 

Ms.  Stanton  is  single  and  a  member  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  Church.  In  addition,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  St  Stephen's  Alumni  and  ttw 
West  Skte  Irish  American  Club.  In  her  spare 
time,  she  enjoys  horse  racing  and  politics.  She 
is  the  sister  of  former  Congressman  James  V. 
Stanton,  and  was  active  in  his  campaigns  for 
city  council  and  the  House  of  Represenlabves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  special  honor  tor  me  to 
join  in  the  sakite  to  these  exemplary  pubin 
servants.  Emptoyees  such  as  Mr.  Ford,  Mrs. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Hogan.  Mr.  Morris,  Mrs.  Rawls,  and 
Ms.  Stanton  make  the  system  work  for  al  of 
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the  residents  of  ttie  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area. 

I  join  the  Cuyatioga  County  Bar  Association, 
and  the  chairperson  of  ttie  annual  awards 
luncheon,  Mercedes  Spotts,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  1991  Public  Service  Award  recipients. 


JUDGE  SHELTON  PENN 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  HICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  a  constituent  and  very  special  friend  of 
mine.  Judge  Shelton  C.  Penn.  On  January  ^  1 , 
1991,  Judge  Penn  will  k>e  horx>red  t>y  the  Cal- 
houn County  Bar  Association  as  he  retires 
from  over  15  years  of  distinguished  public 
service  on  ttie  1 0th  district  circuit  court  tjerx^h. 

Judge  Penn  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  wfiere  he  graduated 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  his  class  and  was  the 
first  black  law  student  admitted  into  ttie  law 
school's  Case  Club.  He  came  to  Battle  Creek 
in  19S2  after  accepting  a  positk>n  to  practice 
law  with  James  R.  GoMen.  He  left  private 
practice  in  1957,  to  work  in  ttie  prosecutor's 
office  and  in  1964  became  chief  assistant 
prosecutor.  From  1973  until  his  appointment  to 
ttie  t>ench  in  1975,  he  was  a  hearing  referee 
for  Mictiigan's  Civil  Rigtits  Commission. 
Among  his  important  contritxjtions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession  was  the  estatilish- 
ment  in  Calhoun  County  of  a  defense  t>ar  con- 
tract for  indigent  defendants. 

Judge  Perm's  contritxjtkMis,  however,  have 
not  been  limited  to  ttie  legal  profession  and  to 
the  10th  circuit  court  He  has  also  committed 
both  lime  and  energy  to  a  vast  array  of  profes- 
sional and  community  organizations  including 
the  Calhoun,  Ml  and  NatkMial  Bar  Associa- 
tnns,  ttie  Battle  Creek  Area  Urban  League, 
the  NAACP,  and  the  Lions  Club.  He  passion- 
ately cares  about  his  community  and  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  issues  of  social  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  ttie  years  of  his  judicial 
service,  Judge  Penn's  integrity,  sensitivity,  and 
(aimess  have  earned  him  ttie  respect  and  ad- 
miratnn  of  all  wtw  tiave  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him.  His  presence  on  ttie  bench  will 
be  sorely  missed.  We  are  all  in  his  det>t. 

I  have  felt  honored  to  have  Judge  Penn  as 
a  constHuent  and  I  value  his  and  his  wife, 
Sadn's  fherxlstiip.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  congratula- 
tnns  to  Judge  Penn  upon  his  retirement,  and 
In  wishing  him  and  his  family  all  possit)le  hap- 
piness in  ttie  years  atiead. 


THE  CALVERTON  PINE  BARRENS 
PRESERVATION  ACT 


J  Ml 


HON.  GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
at  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  ttie  Calverton  Pine 
Barrens  Presen/atkxi  Act  The  legislation 
wouU  prevent  the  federally  owned  buffer  zone 
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around  ttie  Grumman  facility  in  my  district, 
known  as  the  Calverton  Pine  Ban-ens,  from 
ever  tieing  commercially  developed.  Ttie  bill 
wouM  result  in  protecting  the  underground 
water  supply  from  pollution. 

In  recent  years  the  U.S.  General  Servk^es 
Administration  has  proposed  selling  off  por- 
tions of  the  3,234  acres  of  Pine  Barrens 
owffied  by  the  Departemnt  of  Defense  that 
serve  as  a  buffer  area  around  the  Grumman 
pl9it  in  Calverton.  Currently  ttiat  land  is  man- 
aged by  the  New  Yori<  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  as  a  wikllife  pre- 
serve and  recreation  area.  Since  such  land 
coukt  be  sold  for  commercial  development 
under  existing  law,  I  have  introduced  this  t>ill 
to  mandate  preservation  of  the  Calverton  Pine 
Barrens  in  Its  undeveloped  state. 

The  Calverton  Pine  Barrens  Preservation 
Act  states  that  in  the  event  the  Navy  were 
ever  to  declare  any  portion  of  the  land  to  be 
In  excess  to  its  needs,  ttie  Secretary  of  ttie 
Naivy  must  designate  the  buffer  areas  as  a 
protected  tract.  Under  this  designation,  the 
land  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  that 
woukj  allow  devekiprnent  to  take  place  on  it. 
If  some  future  owner  were  to  attempt  to  use 
the  land  for  development,  ownership  of  the 
protected  tract  wouW  automatically  revert  to 
the  Federal  Govemment. 

The  txjffer  area  is  currently  open  to  the  put>- 
lic  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  canoeing, 
birding,  ptiotography  and  other  outdoor  activi- 
ties. A  small  portion  of  it  is  leased  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  area  is  also  used  for  edu- 
catkinal  activities  at  ttie  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level  as  well  as  for  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  congressional  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting  the 
Cah/erlon  Pine  Barrens  Preservatron  Act. 
Every  step  we  take  to  protect  our  environment 
coynts. 


February  21,  1991 


CALLING  ABORTION  FOES"  BLUFF 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
year  of  ttie  20th  anniversary  of  ttie  Roe  versus 
Wade  decisk>n,  we  must  approach  ttie  issue 
of  reproductive  freedom  more  txoadly  and 
t>egln  to  emptiasize  ttie  need  for  more  contra- 
ceptive research,  development,  and  accessibil- 
ity. Family  planning  is  an  important  theme  fre- 
quently raised,  and  lost,  amidst  ttie  heightened 
debate  about  atwrtion  rigtits.  But,  protecting 
reproductive  freedoms  is  not  solely  about  ac- 
cess to  atx>rtion:  unwanted  pregnancies 
stioukJ  be  prevented  by  increased  access  to 
family  planning  servKes  and  a  variety  of  birth 
control  mettiods.  Adequate  family  planning 
woukJ  help  ot}viate  the  need  for  atx>rtk>n  in  a 
great  nuniber  of  cases. 

My  constituents  are  fervent  in  their  rec- 
onvnerxjation  ttiat  family  planning  must  be  ex- 
plored more  thoroughly.  I  woukt  like  to  rec- 
ommend the  following  editorial  from  ttie  New 
Mexican  to  my  colleagues: 


Jalldjo  Abortion  Foes'  Bluff 

It's  time  to  call  the  bluff  of  those  people 
who  hAve  t>eeD  picketing  family  planning 
clinics  and  fighting  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
birth  control  devices  and  Information. 

They  say  they  want  to  eliminate  abor- 
tions. But  their  strategy  has  been  to  ham- 
string agencies  whose  principal  business  is 
birth  oontrol.  The  effect  has  t>een  to  keep 
birth  control  devices  and  information  out  of 
the  haDds  of  people  who  need  them. 

You  don't  have  to  t)e  a  mental  grlant  to 
conclude  that  If  they  succeed  in  this  mission, 
there  will  be  more  unwanted  pregnancies 
than  the  3.4  million  now  occurring  each  year, 
more  unwanted  and  abused  children,  more 
teenag*  mothers  dropping  out  of  school  and 
applying  for  welfare — and  far  more  women 
clamoring  for  abortions  than  the  1.6  million 
a  year  who  have  them  now. 

Nobody  wants  to  make  abortion  a  form  of 
family  planning.  But  birth  control  advances 
in  the  United  States  lag  so  far  behind 
warnings  and  withdrawals  of  birth  control 
products — partially  because  of  federal  cut- 
backs in  contraceptive  and  fertility  re- 
search-^that  couples  have  fewer  choices 
today  than  they  had  10  years  a*o.  They  also 
have  fewer  choices  than  in  much  of  the  Third 
World. 

Without  access  to  contraceptives  taken  off 
the  market  in  response  to  lawsuits  or  not  yet 
available  in  this  country  l>ecause  of  opposi- 
tion fr»m  alxjrtlon  foes,  and  leery  of  the  pill, 
many  women  are  using  methods  dating  firom 
Cleopatra's  day,  with  predictable  results: 
more  contraceptive  failures  and  pregnancies. 

Ther*  is  only  one  way  to  curb  al)ortlons, 
and  that  is  to  reduce  unwanted  pregnancies. 
No  serious  effort  is  possible  that  does  not 
focus  aa  getting  the  most  effective  methods 
of  birth  control  to  people  who  need  them. 
Yet  abortion  foes  go  on  slinging  mud  at 
Planned  Parenthood,  which  provides  birth 
control  and  other  non-abortion  services  to 
2.3  million  patients  a  year.  Only  alwut 
100,000  of  the  women  counseled  opt  for  abor- 
tion. 

If  abortion  foes  want  alxjrtion  obsolete, 
they  should  pressure  their  lawmakers  to  in- 
crease funding  for  contraceptive  research. 
They  should  demand  the  establishment  of 
sex  education  and  birth  control  counseling  in 
schools.  They  should  understand  that  chas- 
tity is  a  laudlble  but  futile  goal,  unless  It  is 
combined  with  other  approaches  when  most 
teens  already  are  sexually  active. 

Americans  won't  tolerate  foot-dragging  in 
any  otfcer  health  area  affecting  52  percent  of 
the  population.  Why  should  we  with  birth 
control? 


TRIBUTE  TO  LCPL.  ARTHUR 
GARZA 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORITZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  tritxjte  to 
a  young  man  from  my  community  wtio  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifne  for  his  home  and  coun- 
try. 

U.S.  Marine  LCpl.  Arthur  Garza  of 
Kingsvtie,  TX,  was  killed  on  January  26,  1991, 
as  he  and  his  unit  prepared  to  engage  ttie 
enemy  in  battle.  Corporal  Garza's  mother, 
Mary  Helen  Garza,  still  lives  in  Kingsville.  His 
wife,  Jennifer,  and  his  6-month-okl  daughter 
reskle  In  San  Diego,  CA,  near  Camp  Pendle- 
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ton  where  (Dorporal  Garza  was  stationed  prior 
to  deployment. 

Coiporal  Garza  grew  up  in  Kingsville,  txjt 
finished  high  school  in  Jersey  City,  near  Hous- 
ton, wtiere  his  father,  Oscar  Garza,  now  re- 
sides. He  joined  the  Marines  shortly  after  his 
graduation  because  his  dream  was  to  join  the 
corps. 

We  all  love  our  country,  but  there  are  pre- 
cious few  wfx>  are  willing  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  and  die  in  the  defense  of  our  country; 
for  freedom  and  independence.  The  words 
"duty,  honor  and  country"  were  not  just  empty 
words  for  Arthur  Garza — he  embodied  their 
spirit 

Freedom  loving  people  all  over  the  world 
have  taken  on  ttie  diffKult  task  of  lit>erating  the 
tiny  coufTtry  of  Kuwait,  a  relative  unknown  in 
the  community  of  nations.  Corporal  Garza 
joined  tfie  thousands  of  Americans  wtio  have 
died  in  the  pursuit  and  protection  of  freedom 
for  two  centuries  all  over  the  world. 

The  communities  of  south  Texas  have  a  rich 
heritage  of  patriotism  and  dedication  to  prin- 
cipal— and  we  have  lost  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  that  in  Corporal  Garza. 

My  deepest  sympathies  are  with  the  Garza 
family  and  with  the  community  of  Kingsville. 
We  have  lost  a  superb  man  and  a  heroic  citi- 
zen. Semper  Fi. 


CHILD  ABDUCTORS'  MANDATORY 
LIFE  SENTENCING  ACT 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Child  Abductors'  Mandatory  Life 
Sentencing  Act.  This  bill  addresses  the  inad- 
equate sentencing  our  justice  system  uses  for 
convicted  kkinapers  of  children,  when  the  child 
has  not  been  recovered. 

I  believe  that  a  criminal  convicted  of  kkjnap- 
ing  a  chikj  wtw  hias  not  t>een  recovered  must 
be  heW  responsible  for  tfie  unknown  condition 
of  the  chikJ.  A  kklnaper  who  has  not  provided 
infomnatkm  leading  to  the  child's  recovery 
shoukl  not  be  rewarded  by  our  sentencing 
codes.  This  convk;ted  kkJnaper  shoukj  not  be 
treated  less  severely  wtien  senterx^  t}e- 
cause  he  has  successfully  concealed  from  au- 
thorities the  whereabouts  of  the  vctim. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  become  nwre  and 
more  outraged  t>y  the  increasing  expk>itatk)n 
and  vkrtimization  of  American  chiklren.  Highly 
publicized  kkJnaping  cases  such  as  ttiat  of 
Melissa  Brannen  from  Virginia,  have,  I  believe, 
created  a  ripe  environment  for  Congress  to 
mandate  the  U.S.  Senterwing  Commission  to 
amend  its  existing  guklelines  for  the  offense  of 
kidnaping  a  chiM,  when  the  chikJ  is  not  recov- 
ered. The  senterK^r)g  guklelines  rrxtst  take  into 
consideration  the  grim  realities  that  families 
face  when  a  chiM  is  kkJnaped,  never  recov- 
ered, and  yet  there  is  no  evkJerx:e  of  murder. 
The  reality  Is  that  tfie  chikl  will  probably  never 
be  seen  alive  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatk>n  is  critnal. 
Aaoss  the  Nation,  chiUren  are  being  sexually 
assaulted,  murdered,  and  forgotten.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  press,  law  enforcement,  pditKians, 
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and  tfie  general  publk;  are  unaware  of  just 
how  common  the  problem  is.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Justice's  comprehensive  study 
of  tf>e  number  of  children  missing  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  many  as  4,600  chikjren  were 
atxjucted  natk>nwide  by  nonfamily  memt>ers  in 
1988  ak>ne,  and  more  than  114,000  chiklren 
were  the  targets  of  attempted  abductions. 
Many  of  these  abductions  ended  within  hours, 
often  after  sexual  assaults,  but  for  some  fami- 
lies, the  nightmare  lasted  much  longer  and 
may  live  on  to  this  day. 

The  National  Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children  has  maintained  records  for 
the  past  6  years  and  reports  that  there  are  at 
least  1,096  cases  of  nonfamily  abductions, 
and  of  this  number,  245  chikJren  have  been 
located  alive  and  132  have  been  found  dead. 
This  leaves  719  reported  cases  of  atxjuction 
wt)ere  the  status  of  the  chikJ,  as  living  or 
dead,  is  unknown.  We  just  donl  know  if  these 
ChikJren  are  alive,  txrt  we  do  know  ttiat  they 
have  t)een  taken  away — against  their  will— 
from  their  families,  friends,  and  schools,  and 
tfiat  they  could  be  vk:tims  of  sexual  at}use,  sa- 
distic torture,  child  pornography,  or  other 
forms  of  exploitation.  The  legacies  of  \he  chil- 
dren of  these  unsolved  cases  arxj  countless 
other  child  vk^tims  should  nwtivate  us  to 
change  the  Federal  senterwing  guklelines  for 
the  offense  of  kidnaping  wtien  tfie  child  is  not 
returned  within  30  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cunently  under  the  existing 
Federal  Sentencing  Guidelines  for  kidnaping, 
a  convk:ted  kklnaper,  even  when  the  child  fias 
not  been  recovered,  faces  a  minimum  sen- 
terx^e  of  5  to  6  years  of  imprisonment.  Rec- 
ognizing that  chiklren  are  t>eing  vctimized  in 
alarming  numbers  and  that  we  must  do  more, 
my  bill  woukl  amend  the  sentencing  guidelines 
by  stating  that  if  the  chikl  vKtim  had  not  been 
recovered  within  30  days  after  the  abduction, 
the  minimum  sentence  woukl  be  increased  by 
19  levels  to  life  imprisonment.  This  is  the 
equivalent  to  the  sentencing  imposed  for  first 
degree  murder,  whk:h  more  cfosely  resembles 
the  probable  realities  of  the  vk:tim's  situatk>n. 
This  bill  simply  amends  section  1201(g)(2)  of 
titie  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
offenses  involving  chiklren. 

We  may  rx>t  be  at>le  to  convrct  this  person 
of  murder,  sexual  exploitation,  or  torture,  but 
we  can  certainly  punish  him  more  appro- 
priately for  abducting  a  chikl  wtwse  innocent 
face  we  will  never  see  again.  We  must  not  be 
fooled  into  protecting  the  rights  of  kkinapers  to 
have  short  prison  terms,  wt>en  they  have 
made  a  farce  of  chikjren's  rights  to  live  freely. 
This  is  not  justice;  it  is  stupklity  and  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  a  kklnaper  sentenced  to  5  to  6 
years  in  prison  may  return  to  society  to  take 
your  chikl  or  mine. 

It  is  high  time  we  get  tougher  with  criminals 
who  harm  and  take  our  chiklren.  The  price  we 
pay  for  short  sentences,  wtvch  do  not  deter 
kkinapers  nor  rmtive  them  to  discfose  the 
chikl's  whereabouts,  all  alfow  criminals  to  re- 
turn to  our  communities,  is  simply  too  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  the  Chikl  Abductors'  Manda- 
tory Life  Sentencing  Act  This  bill  recognizes 
the  increased  suffering  involved  in  a  lengthy 
kklnaping  or  one  where  the  chikl  is  never  re- 
covered. It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  further  sev- 
eral bask:  purposes  of  criminal  punishment: 
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deterring  crime,  incapacitating  offenders,  pro- 
vkling  just  punishment,  and  in  this  case  pro- 
vkjing  an  incentive  for  the  chikf  s  safe  return. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LITHUANIA 


HON.  PHILIP  E  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  woukl  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my  strong 
support  for  Lithuania  and  its  sb^jggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

r  Lithuanians  can  take  prkle  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  country  urxJer  Soviet  occu- 
pation to  reestablish  the  Independence  tfiat 
was  guaranteed  them  urKler  the  1920  peace 
ti'eaty  with  Moscow,  yet  cruelly  taken  away  20 
years  later.  With  the  sti-oke  of  a  pen,  Adolf  Hit- 
ler arKi  Joseph  Stalin  negotiated  a  secret  pact 
HIegally  annexing  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  Baltic  States,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
For  the  past  51  years,  tfie  United  States  has 
steadfastty  refused  to  recognize  Moscow's  rule 
over  these  countries.  Hov^ever,  it  has  only 
tieen  recentiy  tfiat  we  have  t)een  asked  to 
make  diffkkJtt  cfioces  with  respect  to  our  long- 
standing polk:y. 

I  find  it  exti^emely  hypocritical  of  Presklent 
Mikhail  Gort>acfiev  to  so  generously  offer  to 
negotiate  a  peace  proposal  between  Iraq  and 
the  allied  coalition  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  yet  at 
the  same  time  refuse  to  peacefully  address 
the  issue  of  his  own  country's  illegal  annex- 
ation of  the  BaltK  States.  What  I  find  even 
more  troublesome,  however,  is  tfie  heretofore 
highly  respected  Nobel  Peace  Commisskxi's 
decisk}n  to  award  Gortiachev  tfie  1990  peace 
price  only  6  nx)nths  after  lie  imposed  an  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  bkx:kage  of  Lithuania  In 
fact,  I  wish  to  take  tfiis  opportunity  to  applaud 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  Dick  Armey,  for 
sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  upon  ttie  Nobel 
Committee  to  witfidraw  tfie  peace  prize  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  ttie  resolu- 
tion. 

The  recent  brutality  displayed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  in  their  effort  to  suppress  tfie  grow- 
ing independence  movement  In  tfie  Baltic  na- 
tions sirnply  cannot  be  tolerated.  On  January 
23,  we  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Onion  for  tfieir  txutal  va- 
lence and  urged  Presklent  Gortiachev  to  im- 
mediately cease  the  use  of  force  against  ttie 
Baltic  States.  While  I  supported  ttiis  resolution, 
in  my  view,  tfie  language  ctearty  was  not 
strong  enough.  Tfiere  have  been  a  number  of 
worthy  bills  introduced  in  this  tiody  to  require 
our  Government  to  take  swift  action  against 
ttie  Soviet  Uraon  in  response  to  ttie  crack- 
down. I  urge  ttie  varkxis  committees  of  juris- 
dction  over  these  measures  to  move  fonward 
and  alfow  tfie  Members  of  tfie  full  House  ttie 
opportunity  to  make  our  voces  heard  on  this 
issue. 

There  is  little  question  that  Gort>achev 
planned  ttie  crackdown  in  the  Baltic  States  to 
coinckle  witti  ttie  ongoing  war  effort  to  lit>eral- 
ize  Kuwait  from  tfie  grasp  of  Iraq.  However, 
we  must  not  fall  prey  to  his  scheme  by  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  become  preoccupied  with  the 
lit}eralization  of  Kuwait.  Clearly  ttie  struggle  for 
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freedom  in  Lithuania  is  no  less  important  than 
it  is  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  United  States 
must  do  more  than  merely  pay  lip  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  one  part  of  the  world 
while  shedding  biood  for  it  In  another  part. 


SALUTE  TO  GRAMMY  WINNERS 


HON.  BOB  CLEMElVr 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 199J 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  in 
New  York  City  the  National  Academy  of  Re- 
cording Arts  and  Sciences  [NARAS]  paid  trib- 
ute to  tfie  top  performers,  songwriters,  and 
rtHJSic  industry  personnel  in  the  recording  in- 
dustry during  the  33d  Annual  Grammy 
Awards. 

I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  Gramnrty  winners  in  every  category — par- 
licularty  those  in  tfie  country  musk:  categories 
and  those  wtw  have  connections  with  the 
ever-growing  nnjsk:  industry  in  my  hometown 
of  Nashville,  TN. 

During  the  past  60  years,  the  country  music 
business  has  grown  into  an  irxiustry  with  an- 
nual sales  approaching  $600  million.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Harris  survey,  country  music  is 
the  best-liked  musk;  in  Amerk^a,  with  over  60 
percent  of  adult  Americans  stating  that  country 
musk:  is  their  favorite  musk:. 

Last  year,  for  the  secorxJ  consecutive  year, 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives joined  me  in  adopting  a  House 
joirrt  resolutkxi  officially  proclaiming  the  month 
of  C>ctot>er  as  Country  Musk:  Month. 

I  am  very,  very  proud  to  represent  "Music 
City  U.S.A.".  the  home  of  country  music.  I  am 
equally  proud  to  horwr  this  year's  Grammy 
Award  winners  who  are  part  of  the  Nashville 
musk;  scene.  I  ask  my  House  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  every  nominee  with  a 
Nashville  connection  as  well  as  the  contribu- 
tk>ns  of  tfiese  outstanding  irxJivkJuals  who 
were  awarded  Grammys: 

Song  of  the  year — "From  a  Distance,"  Julie 
GoW. 

Pop  vocal  male — "Oh  Pretty  Woman,"  Roy 
Ort>ison. 

Country  song — "Wtiere've  You  Been,"  by 
Jon  Vezrier  arxl  Don  Henry  and  performed  by 
Kathy  Mattea. 

Country  vocal  male — "When  I  Call  Your 
Name,"  Vince  Gill. 

Country  vocal  female — "WhereVe  You 
Been,"  Kathy  Mattea. 

Country  group — Kentucky  Headhunters. 

Courrtry  vocal  coUaboratkKi — "Poor  Boy 
Blues,"  Chet  Atkins  arxj  Mark  Knopfler. 

Country  Instrumental — "So  Soft,  Your  Good- 
bye," Chet  Atkins  and  Mark  Knopfler. 

Lifetime  Achievement  Awards— Kitty  Wells. 

In  partx;ular  I  want  to  single  out  the  group 
Take  6  who  won  the  Grammy  for  best  contem- 
porary soul  gospel  album  for  their  album  "So 
Much  2  Say."  Just  a  few  weeks  before  win- 
ning their  Grammy,  I  had  tfie  opportunity  to 
hear  this  marvelous  Nashville-tiased  group 
sing  a  rerxjitkxi  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
on  the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Their  per- 
kfrmance  stirred  patrk>tx:  feelings  deep  within 
my  soul. 
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I  also  want  to  salute  Nancy  Shapiro,  execu- 
tive director  of  NARAS  in  Nashville,  and  Lisa 
Nekteffer,  her  executive  assistant,  for  the  out- 
standing job  they  do  year  after  year  in  coordi- 
nating Grammy-related  events  in  Nashville. 
They  shoukj  also  be  recognized  for  their  time 
and  effort  for  civk:  and  charitable  causes  in 
the  Nashville  area  on  t>ehalf  of  NARAS. 

I  have  said  before  that  "there  is  nothing 
more  Amerk:an  than  apple  pie,  our  flag  and 
country  music."  It  is  my  distirx;t  honor  and 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this  talented  group  of 
musk;  industry  personnel. 


API^CIO  DESIGNATES  FEBRUARY 
21  AS  "FREE  CUBA  DAY" 


HON.  niANA  ROS-IEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Council  of  Irxiustrial  Organiza- 
tions [AFL-CIO]  for  assisting  Cuban  workers 
in  their  struggle  for  freedom  by  designating 
February  21  as  "Free  Cut)a  Day." 

The  AFL-CIO  is  working  to  assist  Cutan 
workers  in  their  struggle  to  develop  free  trade 
unions  and  assure  human  rights  in  Cuba. 
Their  program  is  based  on  the  American  latwr 
movement's  earlier  successful  effort  to  bolster 
democracy  and  trade  unions  in  Poland  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  AFL-CIO's  Lalxjr  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba  has  spent  the  last  6  rrronths  document- 
ing the  worker  and  human  rights  abuses  under 
the  Castro  government  so  they  can  ask  tfie 
International  Latwr  Organization  to  take  ac- 
tion. Specifically,  the  committee  has  tried  un- 
successfully to  visit  Cutjan  Government  offi- 
cials in  Washington  to  demand  freedom  for 
two  Cuban  trade  unionists  who  have  been  in 
jail  more  than  25  years,  and  to  deliver  letters 
written  by  United  States  unionists  to  Cuban 
dictator  Fidel  Castro  urging  the  release  of 
these  two  prisoners. 

These  two  men,  Mario  Chanes  de  Armas 
and  Ernesto  Diaz  Rodriguez  both  fought  for 
human  rights  in  Cut>a,  first  against  the  Batista 
regime,  then  against  Castro.  Chanes  de 
Arnias,  a  leader  of  workers  at  the  Polar  Brew- 
ery, was  arrested  on  the  false  charge  of  cor>- 
spiring  to  kill  Fklel  Castro  in  1961,  arxJ  is  now 
the  longest-hekj  politk;al  prisoner  in  the  workf. 
Diaz  Rodriguez,  a  bus  driver  arxJ  fisherman, 
was  arrested  in  1968  after  risking  his  life  to 
smuggle  a  group  of  freedom  fighters  into 
Cuba.  To  date,  the  Castro  regime  has  refused 
to  meet  with  the  committee,  or  acknowledge 
the  letters  for  ttie  release  of  these  two  fighters 
for  human  rights. 

"Free  Cuba  Day"  will  begin  in  Miami  with  a 
luncheon  in  fionor  of  these  two  txave  men. 
Other  events  that  day  will  include  a  wreath- 
laying  ceremony  at  ttie  nrxxiument  of  Jose 
Mafti  in  Miami's  Jose  Marti  Park  by  AFL-CIO 
president  Lane  Kirkland,  and  reception  honor- 
ing Cuban  community  and  labor  activists  at 
Casablanca  Hall. 

As  cochairman  of  the  House  Cxjba  Freedom 
Caucus,  I  recently  met  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
designate  Lunn  Martin,  along  with  ttie  Free 
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Cuba  Committee  in  Miami,  to  discuss  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  human  rights  in  Cuba. 
Anwng  those  attendir^  were  Jorge  Belk>,  a  di- 
rector df  ttie  Comision  de  Trabajadores 
Cubanos  Unktos;  Luis  Villas,  fiekl  representa- 
tive for  ttie  South  Fknida  AFL-CIO  Organizing 
Program;  Marty  Un-a,  presKlent  of  the  South 
Florida  AFL-CIO;  Luis  Vinas,  business  rep- 
resentative for  the  United  Steelwori(ers  of 
America;  Dr.  Guillermo  J.  Grenier,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Labor  Research  and  Studies  at 
Florida  International  University;  Anita  Cofino, 
the  international  representative  for  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union; 
Terry  Corrieri,  the  business  representative  for 
the  UnitQd  Food  &  Commercial  Wortcers  Union 
Local  16^5;  Jose  "Pepe"  Candelaria,  a  direc- 
tor of  tfie  Comision  de  Trabajadores  Cut>ans 
Unidos;  Yvonne  Perez,  t>argaining  agent  rep- 
resentative for  ttie  United  Teachers  of  Dade; 
Orlando  Urra,  executive  director  of  Allapattah 
Community  Actton,  Inc,;  Dan  Miller  of  ttie  Flor- 
kla  AFL-CIO;  and  Rafael  Oalaezas  of  Brigade 
2506. 

Let  u3  take  a  moment  to  remember  today 
these  men  wtx)  have  sacrificed  many  years  of 
their  lives  to  fight  for  human  rights  in  Cuba.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO's  Latwr  Committee 
for  a  Free  Cut>a  for  its  efforts  to  bring  human 
rights  to  ttie  people  of  Cuba. 


CONSimmONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
ABOLISH  THE  ELECTORAL  COL- 
LEGE 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provkle  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
PreskJent  of  the  United  States  and  to  do  away 
with  the  electoral  college. 

If  ttiere  was  ever  a  time  when  the  electoral 
college  was  a  good  idea,  that  time  tias  long 
since  passed.  In  20th  century  Amerk:a,  a  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people  should  tie  the  sole  de- 
terminate of  our  Nation's  leader. 

Whereas  most  of  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  by  the  Founding  Fattiers  tiave 
served  us  well  arid  stood  the  test  of  time,  ttie 
electoral  college  has  fc>ecome  little  more  ttian 
a  constitutk>nal  anachronism.  At  besi,  the 
electoral  college  is  today  a  useless  ritual.  At 
worst,  it  subverts  the  democratic  process  and 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  electoral  college  is  part  of  ttie  Constitu- 
tion du9  to  a  compromise  reached  between 
different  factions  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitution^ Convention.  One  faction  favored  di- 
rect popular  electkin  of  the  PreskJent,  while 
another  faction  supported  election  by  ttie  Con- 
gress. 

Thos9  delegates  who  favored  election  of  the 
Presklent  by  ttie  Congress  t>elieved  ttiat  ttie 
people  simply  coukJ  not  make  an  informed 
chok;e  for  the  leader  of  a  new  and  still  fragile 
democracy. 

Ttiey  felt  ttiat  ttie  common  people  of  18th 
century  Amerk;a  dkJ  not  liave  enough  access 
to  infoitnation  atXHit  the  PreskJential  can- 
dklates  and  lacked  ttie  educatk>n  to  make  a 
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wise  choice.  As  a  compromise  between  elec- 
tion by  the  people  and  election  by  (Congress, 
the  delegates  decided  on  a  system  whereby 
the  people  would  select  electors  from  their 
communities  to  make  the  all-important  Presi- 
dential choice  for  them. 

In  theory,  these  electors  were  to  be  well- 
educated  arxl  respected  community  leaders 
who  were  more  familiar  with  national  political 
figures  and  thus  more  capable  of  making  an 
infomied  decisnn.  The  compromise  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  constitutional  delegates, 
and  the  electoral  college  was  born. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maytw  there  was  some  validity 
in  18th  century  America  to  the  notion  of  an 
electoral  college  making  an  informed  decision 
about  tfie  Presidency.  Communk;ation  was.  In 
fact,  poor  and  citizens  had  little  access  to  ac- 
curate, timely  informatk>n  about  the  can- 
dkjates. 

Whatever  valkjity  can  be  seen  In  that  rea- 
soning, however,  disappears  today  in  a  coun- 
try where  TV,  radio,  and  major  newspapers 
have  revolutionized  the  ftow  of  information  to 
ordinary  citizens.  Each  of  these  new  media 
outlets  brings  almost  instant  awareness  of  na- 
tional issues  and  candidates'  views  to  millions 
of  voters.  These  voters  do  rrot  need  electors 
to  make  their  choice  for  them.  Yet,  the  elec- 
toral college  lives  on. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college,  but  chief  among  them  is  the  win- 
ner take  all  system  which  has  t)een  adopted 
by  every  State  in  the  Nation  except  Maine. 

Under  this  system,  a  Presidential  candidate 
wtx)  wins  an  election  in  a  State  by  a  single 
vote  is  awarded  100  percent  of  the  State's 
electoral  votes.  In  effect,  Vtie  popular  vote  for 
the  k>sing  candidate  in  a  State  is  discounted 
in  the  final  electoral  vote  count.  This  situation 
essentially  denies  the  vote  to  a  different  kind 
of  minority  in  this  country:  all  those  wfx>  op- 
pose the  winning  candidate. 

It  is  ironk:  that  we  have  amended  the  Con- 
stitution seven  times  to  expand  the  right  to 
vote  to  a  broader  dass  of  Americans,  yet  we 
continue  to  effectively  deny  that  right  every  4 
years  to  everyone  who  does  not  support  the 
candklate  who  wins  a  majority  in  his  or  her 
State. 

When  casting  their  votes,  electors  coukl 
theoretically  vote  for  any  candidate — or  any 
native-bom  citizen  over  the  age  of  35— of  their 
wishes.  In  practice,  electors  nearly  always 
cast  ttieir  surrogate  votes  for  ttie  candidate 
wfK)  wins  a  majority  in  their  State. 

So  what  is  ttie  point  of  using  electors  at  all? 
A  Senate  report  in  1826  condemned  the  use 
of  ttie  PreskJential  elector  as  "useless  if  he  is 
faithful,  and  dangerous  if  he  is  not" 

Even  If  electors  are  faithful  to  the  candkjate 
wtx)  wins  their  State,  a  President  coukj  still  be 
elected  wtw  receives  fewer  popular  votes  than 
an  opponent  but  more  electoral  votes.  Indeed, 
this  has  already  happened  on  three  occask>ns 
in  our  Nation's  history  with  the  electk>ns  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Ruttierford  B.  Hayes, 
and  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Some  say  the  electoral  college  favors  small 
States,  others  say  it  favors  large  States.  Rea- 
sonable people  may  differ  on  ttiat  issue.  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  electoral  college  magnifies  the 
importance  of  campaigning  in  certain  key 
States,  thus  raising  issues  relevant  to  those 
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States  to  a  level  of  prominence  they  might  not 
otherwise  fiave.  That  is  unwise  arxj  unfair. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  requires  that 
the  winning  Presklential  carKidate  receive  a 
majority  of  all  votes  cast  in  ttie  Nation.  If  no 
candkJate  receives  a  majority,  then  a  runoff 
election  woukj  be  heU  in  wtvch  the  chok^e  for 
President  woukJ  be  between  the  two  persons 
wtx>  prevkxjsly  received  ttie  highest  numt>er  of 
votes.  That  rurwff  woukl  be  hekj  within  30  cal- 
endar days  alter  ttie  results  of  ttie  original 
election  had  been  declared. 

Our  "Living  Constitution"  has  aged  grace- 
fully, provkling  a  framework  for  democracy 
that  has  evolved  with  ttie  times.  Still,  the  elec- 
toral college  clings  to  our  Constitution,  an  out- 
moded habit  ttiat  we  cannot  seem  to  drop. 
With  ttie  strength  of  our  convk:tions,  we  can 
drop  this  hat>it. 
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special  salute  to  Felix  Giles,  and  I  extend  my 
biest  wishes  as  tie  continues  to  make  racing 
history. 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  FELIX 
GILES:  BLAZING  THE  TRAILS  IN 
OFF-ROAD  RACING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
during  the  entire  month  of  Fetxuary  our  Nation 
celebrates  Black  History  Month.  This  occasion 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  recognize  ttie 
myriad  contritxjtions  of  African-Americans  to 
our  society. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  today  to  salute  Felix 
Giles,  a  former  Cleveiander  and  outstanding 
race  car  driver.  Felix  recentty  ctianged  tlie 
pages  of  history  by  becoming  ttie  first  African- 
American  to  race  in  ttie  Baja  1 ,000.  This  rep- 
resents an  important  achievement  arxJ  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  applaud  this  young  man's 
efforts. 

The  Baja  1,000  is  known  as  one  of  the 
worid's  most  demanding  automobile  and  mo- 
torcycle races.  The  728-mile  course  was  rout- 
ed through  the  mountain  and  desert  regions 
between  Ensenada,  Baja  CA.  and  the  Sea  of 
Cortez  town  of  San  Felipe.  The  race  is  known 
to  create  tremendous  hardships  for  drivers.  In 
fact,  of  the  more  ttian  200  starters,  only  ap- 
proximately 70  completed  ttie  race.  Ttiat  Felix 
Giles  was  able  to  successfully  complete  the 
race  and,  in  doing  so,  make  history,  rep- 
resents a  two-fokj  achievement 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
ttiat  prior  to  the  Baja  1 .000,  Felix  became  the 
first  African  American  driver  in  a  High  Desert 
Racing  Association  event,  the  Nevada  500.  He 
and  his  Rk:k  Sieman  team  crew  finished  fiftti 
in  the  race. 

Off-road  racing  is  not  the  only  arena  where 
Felix  Giles  has  excelled.  Felix,  who  is  em- 
pkiyed  by  McDonnell  Douglas  in  Long  Beach, 
CA,  as  a  senkx  engineer  scientist,  devotes  his 
time  and  talents  to  instructing  young  people. 
He  serves  as  a  positive  role  model  as  tie  suc- 
cessfully delivers  ttie  message  ttiat  ttie  art  of 
racing  knows  no  bounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Felix  Giles  is  the  son  of  Jim 
and  Leiia  Giles  wtio  reskle  in  Cleveland,  OH. 
Jim  and  Leila  are  oW  frierxJs  and  I  was  proud 
to  learn  of  the  many  accomplishments  of  ttieir 
son.  I  ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  in  a 


NATHANIEL  McCASLIN 


HON.  HOWARD  WOIPE 

OF  MICHICAJ< 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  constituent  wtw  is  tx>th  a  former  uni- 
versity colleague  of  mine  and  a  very  special 
frierxl,  Mr.  Nathaniel  McCaslin.  a  professor  in 
ttie  sctiool  of  social  work  at  Western  Mictiigan 
University.  On  January  12.  1991.  Nat  will  be 
honored  tiy  his  frierxls  and  colleagues  in  ac- 
knowledging his  retirement  from  ttie  university. 

Nat  t>egan  his  career  as  a  social  worker  in 
1 962  with  the  department  of  social  services  in 
New  Yoric  City.  From  1967  until  1971.  he 
served  as  a  psyctiiatric  social  worker  for 
Queens  General/HiHside  Hospital  arxJ  a 
txanch  offk^e  supervisor  with  ttie  North  Stiore 
Chikj  Guklance  Clinic.  Nat  came  to  Western 
Michigan  University  in  1971  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  ttie  school  of  social  work  and.  subse- 
quentiy.  was  promoted  to  assistant  professor 
and.  later,  to  ttiat  of  full  professor. 

I  came  to  know  Nat  during  ttie  period  of  my 
own  servKe  as  a  member  of  Western's  politi- 
cal science  faculty.  Nat  was  deeply  involved  in 
all  aspects  of  university  life,  and  was  deeply 
committed  to  ttie  welfare  of  ttie  entire  univer- 
sity community.  AskJe  from  making  countless 
sctiolariy  contritxjtions  to  a  tyoad  array  of  so- 
cial issues,  Nat  invested  a  great  deal  of  tiis 
personal  time  serving  as  an  adviser  to  various 
groups  at  ttie  university — ttie  t)lack  American 
advisory  committee,  ttie  WMUK  committee  on 
minority  affairs,  ttie  hearing  committee  on  ter- 
minatk>n  and  disatsility,  ttie  Intellectual  skills 
committee,  the  mentor-mentee  program,  as 
well  as  stijdent  retention  and  college  pro- 
motkm  committees. 

Nat's  commitment  to  education  and  putilic 
servk:e  tias  always  found  Its  expresskm  off  as 
well  as  on  campus.  He  has  committed  both 
time  and  energy  to  a  vast  array  of  community 
organizations  and  causes:  past  trustee  of  ttie 
Kalamazoo  Pubkc  Schools;  board  member  of 
ttie  Borgess  Community  Mental  HeaHh  Center 
coctiair  for  ttie  Kalamazoo  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund  Drive;  txiard  member  of  ttie  Kala- 
mazoo Putjik:  Schools  Foundation:  and  past 
chair  of  program  devetopment  for  ttie  Salva- 
tion Army's  tutorial  program  for  elementary 
school  students.  He  has  been  a  consistent 
voice  on  behalf  of  our  youth,  on  behalf  of  so- 
cial justice,  on  behalf  of  ttiose  wlw  are  ttie 
most  vulnerable  and  the  most  powerless.  For 
his  selfless  sennce,  and  for  his  sensitivity  and 
courage,  all  of  ttie  Kalamazoo  comriNnty  is  in 
hisdebL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  Nat  ky  his  multipte  contriMJikxit  to  public 
educatkxi  and  to  tiis  community.  We  congratu- 
late him  upon  tiis  retirement  and  wnsh  him  and 
his  family  all  po5sit>le  happiness  in  ttie  years 
ahead. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  JUDGE  THOMAS  C. 
FERGUSON 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
central  Texas  lost  one  of  their  most  outstand- 
ing public  servants  last  Sunday  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Judge  Thomas  C.  Ferguson.  Over  the 
last  60  years,  Judge  Ferguson  truly  shaped 
the  community  life  in  the  Texas  hill  country. 

A  retired  district  judge,  a  founding  director  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Auttiority,  a  former 
mayor  arxj  county  judge,  and  a  tireless  public 
servant,  Tom  Ferguson  was  a  "renaissance 
Texan"  arxJ  one  of  the  best  legal  minds  of  his 
day.  He  began  as  ttie  owner  and  editor  of  sev- 
eral newspapers  in  the  Texas  hill  country,  be- 
fore becoming  the  attorney  for  tfie  city  of 
Burnet.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  ttie  Lower  Colorado  River  Author- 
ity in  1935,  and  went  on  to  serve  several 
terms  over  the  years.  In  1947,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  an  unexpired  term  as  district 
judge  and  was  re-elected  three  times.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a  senior  judge  up  until  a 
few  monttis  before  his  death. 

Tom  Ferguson  loved  ttie  hilt  country  and  the 
people  wtx)  lived  there,  and  he  dedicated  his 
life  to  improving  ttieir  standard  of  living.  His 
tireless  efforts  made  it  possit>le  to  txing  water 
and  sewer  services  to  rural  areas;  he  helped 
pave  the  streets  and  bring  electricity  to  rural 
areas.  Along  with  ttien-Congressman  Lyndon 
Johnson,  he  fielped  to  make  the  development 
of  ttie  hill  country  possible. 

Judge  Ferguson  was  widely  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  jurist  and  community  leader. 
His  passing  leaves  a  void  that  ttie  hill  country 
can  never  adequately  fill.  Tom  Ferguson  was 
one  of  a  kirxj,  and  we  in  central  Texas  are  for- 
tunate to  have  had  him  anK>ng  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  27  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  ftave  never  krK>wn  a  man  rrx>re  loved 
or  respected  than  Judge  Ferguson.  I  have 
asked  for  his  advice  and  counsel,  and  he  gave 
it  freely  and  honestly.  I  know  that  this  commu- 
nity literally  revered  him.  He  was  a  sweet  and 
k>vable  person,  yet  hie  was  a  strong  leader  be- 
cause everyone  believed  in  his  honesty  and 
integrity  arxJ  intelligence  we  are  all  t^etter  peo- 
ple in  central  Texas  because  of  the  life  of  this 
good  man. 


RETURN  PUBLIC  HOLIDAYS  TO 
THEIR  TRADITIONAL  DATES 


J  Ml 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  retum  the  observance  of  legal 
public  holidays  to  their  traditional  calendar 
dates.  I  ctx>se  this  day  because  tomorrow  is 
the  official  date  of  Washington's  birthday.  As  a 
former  history  professor,  I  place  great  value  in 
national  holidays,  for  thtey  remind  us  of  the 
sacrifce  arxl  bravery  of  those  wtto  fought  for 
the  precious  freedoms  we  enjoy  today.  Even 
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nrore  important  is  the  role  of  such  frolidays  in 
teaching  our  children  about  our  Nation's  herit- 
age. But  by  arranging  the  dates  to  allow  for 
the  femed  3-day  weekends,  we  neglect  to  ac- 
knowledge these  valiant  Individuals  and  con- 
centrate instead  on  our  scramble  to  get  out  of 
towa 

In  the  battle  to  have  the  dates  changed  to 
Monday,  we  successfully  destroyed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  holidays  by  equating  them  with  busi- 
ness arxl  profits.  Indeed,  a  brief  look  at  the 
Congressional  Record  during  the  1968  de- 
t)ate  illustrates  this  fact.  The  arguments  that 
carried  the  day  were  those  which  lamented 
the  money  which  industries  lost  in  absentee- 
Ism  and  in  closing  down  and  startup  costs  re- 
sulting from  a  holiday. 

Since  1971,  when  the  Monday  holidays  first 
took  effect,  the  meaning  of  the  special  days 
has  become  increasingly  nrore  obscure.  An 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  on  February 
9,  1B71,  noted  this  fact  and  suggested  that 
since  we  were  honoring  the  dollar  over  the 
holidays  by  moving  the  dates  of  observation, 
why  not  do  away  with  the  names  altogether 
and  simply  numlier  the  holidays. 

This  past  Monday  we  celebrated  President's 
Day,  and  I  woukt  bet  that  a  large  number  of 
Americans  did  not  know  what  we  were  cele- 
brating that  day.  And  as  the  years  pass,  I  be- 
lieve  that  more  and  more  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens. In  their  anticipation  of  the  long  week- 
ends, will  neglect  to  take  the  time  to  pause 
and  remember  our  Nation's  history. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  my  bill  to 
retum  our  legal  holidays  to  their  traditional 
dates  and  return  our  heritage  to  the  children  of 
our  future. 


February  21,  1991 


■WE  DO  NOT  WANT  WAR" 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  represent- 
atives from  New  Mexico  participated  In  a  4- 
day  national  peace  conference  in  Washington, 
DC,  In  January  1991.  The  conference,  orga- 
nized by  Military  Families  Support  Network, 
explored  ways  to  avoid  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East  through  negotiation.  The  text  of  their 
statement  to  all  Members  of  Congress  Is  as 
follows: 

STATE.MENT  TO  ALL  ME.MBERS  OF  THE  U.S. 

Congress 
All  across  the  United  States  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  groups  are  spontaneously  emerg- 
ing and  growing  because  millions  of  ordinary 
citijens.  from  every  walk  of  life,  feel  frus- 
trated and  are  desperately  trying  to  get 
their  voices  heard  before  it  is  too  late. 

WE  DO  NOT  WANT  WAR 

We  feel  that  war  is  no  longer  a  viable  op- 
tion. War  solves  no  problems.  Force  solves 
no  problems.  Occupation  solves  no  problems. 
Casts  in  point:  Northern  Ireland.  Israel. 
Central  America. 

Sooner  or  later  negotiations  must  take 
plaoe.  These  negotiations  must  be  conducted 
with  open  minds  and  hearts  and  can  only  be 
succcessful  if  there  is  no  loser,  no  van- 
quished, no  humiliated — otherwise 
resentments  simply  smolder  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  flare  up  again  at  a  later  date. 


We  feal  that  these  negotiations  and  all 
global  pfacekeeping  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  lielieve  the  United 
States  ihould  gradually  withdraw  forces 
from  tha  Persian  Gulf  to  be  replaced  by  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  com- 
prised of  meml)er  nations. 

We  feel  that  sanctions,  and  there  are  many 
more  that  could  be  applied,  and  negotiations 
in  good  fe.ith  are  the  only  possible  solutions 
to  this  Situation  and  all  other  global  situa- 
tions whdch  currently  exist  or  may  arise  in 
the  futuife. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  and  our  hearts  go  out  to 
you.  In  your  hands  you  not  only  hold  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  daughters, 
husband$.  wives,  mothers,  fathers  and  lovers, 
but  the  lives  of  countless  innocent  Kuwaitis 
and  Iraqujs.  Indeed,  the  very  country  of  Ku- 
wait may  be  destroyed  in  the  name  of  libera- 
tion. 

We  leave  you  with  our  prayers  and  our 
credo.  "We  believe  the  peoples  of  this  earth. 
if  allowed  to  speak  together  without  inter- 
ference, will  discover  a  solution  to  the 
earth's  problems.  We  believe  this  begins  per- 
son to  person  .  .  .  with  love." 

Peace  to  you  all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VERONICA  CASTRO: 
MR.  AMIGO  1990 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  OFITIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  anA  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Veronica  Ju- 
dith Saenz  Castro,  the  newly  selected  Mr. 
Amigo. 

Every  year,  members  of  the  Mr.  AmIgo  As- 
sociatioa  who  represent  the  city  of  Browns- 
ville, TX.  travel  to  Mexico  City  to  select  a  new 
Mr.  AmiQo  to  serve  as  the  honored  guest  of 
the  Charro  Days  festivities  in  Brownsville,  TX. 
Charro  Days  is  a  4-day  international  event  in 
which  ttie  United  States  and  Mexico  join  in  a 
celebration  featuring  the  cultures  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

During  Charro  Days,  originally  a  pre-Lenten 
festival,  Brownsville  citizens  participate  In  a 
series  of  parades,  dances,  arxJ  parties  to  denv 
onstrate  the  good  will  of  both  countries.  It  is  a 
much  anticipated,  annual  festival  enjoyed  by 
south  Tenans  and  our  winter  visitors  here. 

Ms.  Veronica  Castro  is  the  27th  Mexk:an  cit- 
izen to  tie  honored  by  the  Mr.  Amigo  Associa- 
tion. Sht  was  born  on  October  19,  1951,  in 
Mexico  City,  to  Mrs.  Socorro  Castro  Alba  and 
Mr.  Fau$to  Saenz.  At  a  very  young  age,  she 
demonstrated  her  artistic  abilities  by  imper- 
sonating the  characters  of  the  children's  sto- 
ries read  by  her  mother.  Mrs.  Socorro  Castro 
Alt}a  has  been  Veronk:a's  principal  adviser 
and  staunchest  supporter  throughout  her  ca- 
reer. 

At  age  15,  Veronk:a  began  to  worit  in 
"fotonovelas,"  while  still  attending  high  school. 
Her  first  television  opportunity  came  from 
Manuel  "Loco  Valdez"  in  Operatkin  Ja-Ja. 
She  graduated  from  ttie  Autonomous  Univer- 
sity of  Mfexico. 

In  1970,  Ms.  Castro  was  chosen  as 
"Rostro"  of  "El  HerakJo"  in  MexKO  City.  Im- 
mediately she  made  her  debut  in  the  movies. 
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"La  Fuerza  Inutil,"  and  "Arte  de  Amar."  While 
filming,  she  gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  Chris- 
tian. Shortly  thereafter,  she  met  Mr.  Ernesto 
Alonso,  wtK>  offered  her  the  role  of  Mariana  in 
the  soap  opera,  "Los  Ricos  Tambien  Lloran" 
which  enjoyed  irxiredibie  success.  Michele, 
her  second  son,  was  bom  while  filming  the 
soap. 

The  prestigious  Mr.  Amigo  designate  is  se- 
lected on  tfie  basis  of  his  or  her  contribution 
to  international  friendship  and  development  of 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Ms.  Cas- 
tro should  be  recognized  for  both  her  artistic 
ability  arKJ  for  her  contribution  to  the  commit- 
ment of  understanding  between  nations. 

As  Mr.  Amigo,  Ms.  Veronica  Castro  will  re- 
ceive extraordinary  treatment  when  she  visits 
Brownsville  as  ttie  city's  honored  guest  during 
the  Charro  Days  celebration.  During  her  3  day 
visit  to  the  border,  she  will  make  personal  ap- 
pearances in  the  Charro  Day  parade  and  at 
other  fiesta  events.  Official  welcome  recep- 
tions will  be  conducted  by  organizations  In 
Cameron  County,  TX,  and  the  cities  of 
Brownsville,  TX,  and  Matamoros,  Mexico.  Ms. 
Castro  will  also  be  the  special  guest  at  the  Mr. 
Amigo  Association  luncheon  and  the  presi- 
dent's party. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  Veronica  Castro  for  being 
honored  with  this  exclusive  award. 


PENNSYLVANIA  YOUTH  HONORED 
FOR  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  congratulating  a 
young  man  from  the  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

On  March  10,  1991,  Todd  L.  Heintzelman  of 
Sellnsgrove  will  join  a  distinct  class  of  individ- 
uals in  receiving  the  award  of  Eagle  Scout,  the 
highest  arxl  nrwst  prestigious  honor  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Todd  joined  the  Scouts  In  1984.  As  a  Cub 
Scout  he  earned  the  Arrow  of  Light  Award.  He 
was  part  of  the  Susquehanna  Council  contlrv 
gent  to  the  1989  National  Jamboree  at  Fort 
A.P.  Hill,  VA.  Todd  was  also  a  member  of 
Troop  No.  419  contingent  to  Phllmont  Scout 
Ranch  in  New  Mexico.  He  has  been  irxlucted 
into  ttie  Order  of  the  An'ow  arxJ  received  the 
Worid  Conservation  Award,  50  Mile  Canoe 
Award,  50  Mile  Afoot  Award,  and  the  Historical 
Trails  Award.  Since  joining  the  Scouts,  Todd 
has  received  30  merit  badges. 

Todd  has  served  in  the  positkins  of  troop 
quartermaster,  assistant  patrol  leader,  patrol 
leader,  scribe,  and  assistant  senior  leader.  He 
is  currently  servir^  as  ttie  troop  gukle. 

In  addition  to  his  Scouting  activities,  Todd 
attends  Selinsgrove  High  School  as  a  fresh- 
man wtiere  he  is  a  member  of  tfie  bowling 
team. 

The  award  of  Eagle  Scout  represents  years 
of  discipline,  devotion,  leadership,  honor,  and 
determination— all  of  which  are  characteristics 
of  Todd  arxj  tfie  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  For 
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his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Todd  built  a  nature 
trail  at  Walker  Lake  in  western  Snyder  County 
which  I  am  happy  to  have  experienced.  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  Todd  put  several  weeks  of 
hard  work  into  his  project.  It  is  a  great  addition 
to  the  community  arxl  one  that  will  continue  to 
provide  educational  values  to  all  who  experi- 
ence it. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Todd  for  the  accomplish- 
ments he  has  made.  He  has  woriced  very  hard 
to  achieve  this  goal,  and  is  well-deserving  of 
It.  I  join  his  family  and  friends  in  congratulating 
him  on  this  great  achievement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARVIN  TORRES 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of 
Congress  it  is  often  our  good  fortune  to  meet 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  people  from  our 
district,  from  our  home  State,  and  from  the 
Nation.  I  rise  today  with  great  pride  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  an  individual  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  who  proves  that  the  spirit 
of  people  helping  people  that  helped  make 
Hawaii  and  this  Nation  wfiat  they  are  today  Is 
still  alive  arxJ  well. 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  fa- 
mous, influential  or  well-to-do.  It  is  about  an 
average  citizen  wfK)  performed  a  truly  herok; 
act:  Mr.  Marvin  Torres  of  Loaa  Street  In  the 
town  of  Waipahu,  a  Honolulu  suburt}.  After  I 
read  the  account  of  his  deeds  in  our  local 
dally  newspaper,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  I 
was  filled  with  renewed  pride  arxJ  cippreclation 
of  the  American  spirit  of  helping  our  neighbors 
and  the  knowledge  that  there  still  exists  un- 
selfishness and  bravery  in  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours.  I  believe  each  arxJ  every 
Member  of  tfie  House  will  agree  after  learning 
of  what  Mr.  Marvin  Torres  dkj. 

On  January  31  of  this  year  Mr.  Torres  was 
driving  in  Waipahu  wfien  he  saw  smoke.  On 
that  alone,  Mr.  Torres  turned  his  van  around 
and  headed  for  ttie  burning  frame  of  Rolando 
Pagatpatan  on  Ulleo  Street.  Babysitting  their 
grandchildren  at  their  son's  house  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cadalino  Pagatpatan.  When  Mr. 
Torres  arrived  at  tfie  Roland  Pagatpatan 
home,  fi^antic  nelghtx>rs  tokj  him  they  feared  a 
chikJ— nannely  4-montti-okJ  Christian 

Lllongson — was  still  inside  tfie  txjming  hooie. 
News  accounts  say  tfiat  witfiout  any  fiesltatkin 
Mr.  Torres  tried  to  enter  tfie  burning  home's 
front  door,  but  was  driven  back  by  tfie  blaze. 
He  then  ran  to  the  back  of  the  house  where 
the  grandfather— already  suffering  from 
tiurns — was  trying  to  get  in  ttie  window  of  the 
baby's  room.  Thick  smoke  arxJ  heat  forced 
tx>th  men  back,  so  Torres  broke  a  neigfiboring 
bedroom  window,  climbed  in,  and  opened  tfie 
door  to  the  hallway.  However,  the  heat  and 
smoke  was  too  heavy  to  alk>w  him  to  enter. 
Torres  climbed  back  out  the  window  and 
broke  a  second  window  of  tfie  baby's  bedroom 
on  the  otfier  side  of  the  Ixxjse.  HoWing  his 
breath,  Torres  leaned  through  the  window  de- 
spite intense  heat  and  smoke  and  felt  around 
the  t>aby's  bed  until  he  found  tfie  baby  and  lift- 
ed her  up  through  ttie  window. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  fire  officials  say  tfiat  because 
of  the  heroK  act  of  Marvin  Torres  little  Chris- 
tian Uiongson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Llk>ngson  of  Kaiihi,  is  alive  today.  She 
escaped  with  only  smoke  infialatkxi. 

In  a  time  wfien  too  m£viy  people  in  tfiis 
country  are  unwilling  to  help  their  feltow  man, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  inspir- 
ing Incident  to  tfie  attentksn  of  this  body.  It 
proves  to  me  that  the  overwtielming  maiority 
of  ttie  people  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  United 
States  retain  the  values  and  moral  convntions 
that  made  my  State  and  our  Nation  wtiat  ttiey 
are  today.  I  am  sure  you  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Mr.  Marvin  Torres  deserves  tfie  admira- 
tion, respect  and  gratitude  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  ask  ttiat  we  extend  our  highest 
regards  and  recognition  of  his  fierok;  actions: 

Uncommon  Valor  Saves  Life  of  Infant  in 
Waipahu 

man  enters  burning  home  to  rescue  girl 
(By  Terry  McMurray) 

A  Waipahu  man  was  credited  yesterday 
with  saving  the  life  of  a  4-month-old  Kallhl 
girl  trapped  in  a  fire  in  her  uncle's  Waipahu 
home  Tuesday. 

Investigators  l)elleve  the  fire  was  started 
by  children  playing  with  matches. 

Marvin  Torres  of  Loaa  Street  was  driving 
in  Waipahu  when  he  saw  smoke.  He  turned 
his  van  around  and  headed  for  the  Qre  at 
Rolando  Pagatpatan's  home  at  94-537  Ulleo 
St. 

Torres  found  neightiors  yelling  that  chil- 
dren were  inside  the  burning  home,  said 
Glenn  Solem,  Honolulu  Fire  Department  in- 
vestigator. 

Torres  tried  to  enter  the  front  door,  but 
the  blaze  drove  him  back.  He  then  ran  to  the 
back  of  the  house  where  the  girl's  grand- 
father, Cadalino  Pagatpatan,  68 — already  suf- 
fering from  burns — was  trying  to  get  in  the 
window  of  the  baby's  room. 

Thick  smoke  and  heat  forced  Iwth  men 
back,  so  Torres  broke  in  a  window  of  a  neigh- 
boring bedroom,  climbed  in.  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  hallway;  However,  the  heat  and 
smoke  was  too  heavy  to  allow  him  to  enter. 
Solem  said. 

Torres  climbed  back  out  the  window,  went 
to  the  other  side  of  the  house  and  broke  in  a 
second  window  of  the  baby's  bedroom. 

"Heat  and  smoke  poured  out  but  people 
were  crying  that  the  baby  was  there.  He  said, 
'what  the  heck,"  climbed  up,  leaned  through 
the  window,  felt  the  heat,  held  his  breath, 
felt  the  baby's  bed.  then  his  hands  touched 
the  baby  and  lifted  her  up  through  the  win- 
dow," Solem  said. 

"I  don't  know  how  she  got  away  with  Just 
some  smoke  inhalation  except  maybe  that, 
when  Torres  opened  the  other  l)edroom  door. 
it  let  some  of  the  heat  and  smoke  out." 

The  baby — Christian  Lllongson.  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Lllongson  of 
Kaiihi— was  treated  at  Kapiolani  Medical 
Center  for  Women  and  children,  then  re- 
leased yesterday.  Her  grandfather, 
Pagatpatan.  was  in  serious  condition  at 
Straub  Clinic  and  Hospital  with  bums  over  a 
third  of  his  body. 

Solem  said  the  grandfather  discovered  a 
living  room  couch  burning  where  two  other 
grandchildren,  ages  2  and  3,  had  been  play- 
ing. 

The  grandfather  tried  to  beat  out  the  Ore 
with  his  hands.  He  then  pulled  his  wife  out- 
side when  she  came  from  the  l>aby's  room  to 
see  what  was  happening.  The  other  two  chil- 
dren ran  out  on  their  own. 

Solem  said  the  grandfather  suffered  more 
burns  trying  to  re-enter  the  living  room.  He 
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then  ran  around  back  where  Torres  found 
him  at  the  baby's  room  window. 

The  grandparents  were  baby-sitting  their 
daughter's  baby  and  three-year-old  son, 
Mark,  and  their  son's  daughter,  Christy,  2. 

The  fire  did  an  estimated  S160.000  damage. 

Solem  said  he  plans  to  submit  Torres' 
name  for  Mayor  Frank  Fasl's  "Good  Guy" 
award. 


CHRISTIAN        BROTHERS 
LEADERS— NATIONAL 
PIONS 


CHEER- 
CHAM- 


J  Ml 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
morrth,  the  ctieerieading  squad  from  Christian 
Brothers  High  School  in  Memphis  captured  the 
1991  UCA  National  Championship,  its  fourth 
national  title  in  the  last  6  years. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  House  to  join  me  in 
saluting  these  fine  young  men  and  women, 
wtK>  have  demonstrated  not  only  athletic  ex- 
cellence, but  academic  achievement  as  well. 
They  are  worxlerful  examples  of  young  people 
of  character  and  commitment  of  which  our 
community  is  justly  proud. 

I  ask  that  the  folk>wing  roster  of  team  rnem- 
bers  arxJ  acconpanying  account  of  their 
championship  season  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  Christian  Brothers  High  School  Cheer- 
leaders captured  the  1991  UCA  National  High 
School  Cheerleadlng  Championship  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1991.  at  Sea  World  in  Orlando,  Flor- 
ida. 

Christian  Brothers  High  School 
cheerleadlng  team  has  competed  in  the  UCA 
National  Championship  for  the  past  6  years. 
capturing  the  national  title  four  times  (1986. 
1967,  1969.  1991).  In  1968  and  1990  the  team 
placed  tliird  in  the  country.  CBHS  is  the 
only  co-ed  cheerleadlng  team  in  the  country 
to  win  four  national  titles. 

The  National  High  School  Cheerleadlng 
Chami»onship  Is  administered  by  Universal 
Cheerleaders  Association  and  is  sponsored  in 
part  by  the  Personal  F*roducts  Company,  a 
division  of  Johnson  and  Johnson.  Jeff  Webb, 
president  and  founder  of  UCA.  hosted  the 
1991  National  Championship  along  with 
Jullanne  McNamara.  1984  Olympic  Gym- 
nastic Gold  Medalist.  The  1991  National 
Championships  will  be  televised  by  ESPN  in 
March. 

This  year  the  Personal  Products  Company 
awarded  S67.100  In  scholarship  prize  money  to 
the  top  five  teams  In  each  division.  The 
CBHS  team  received  S17,000.  Each  cheer- 
leader received  a  Sl.OOO  U.S.  Savings  Bond,  a 
National  Champion  jacket,  and  an  Individual 
trophy.  The  school's  cheer  fund  will  receive 
S1,000  as  well  as  a  big  trophy.  In  the  6  years 
of  competition.  the  CBHS  varsity 
cheerleadlng  squad  has  won  S31.400  in  schol- 
arship money. 

The  Universal  Cheerleaders  Association 
has  conducted  the  National  High  School 
Cheerleadlng  Championship  for  the  past  12 
yeara.  More  than  30,000  high  school 
cheerleadlng  squads  In  the  United  States  are 
eligible  for  the  competition  at  the  regional 
level.  The  regional  champions,  as  well  as  the 
other  top  squads,  are  Invited  to  participate 
in  the  National  Championship.  There  were  29 
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coed  teams  competing  for  the  national  title 
this  year. 

The  CBHS  cheer  team  consists  of  16  young 
men  and  women  and  two  alternates.  The 
young  men  attend  Christian  Brothers  High 
School,  an  all-male  private  Catholic  high 
school,  while  the  young  women  attend  either 
St.  Agnes  Academy  or  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion High  School,  both  are  all-girl  private 
Catholic  high  schools.  The  1991  National 
championship  squad  consisted  of  seven  sen- 
iors, six  juniors,  three  sophomores,  and  three 
freshmen.  The  squad  is  coached  by  two 
formar  Memphis  State  cheerleaders  and  has 
a  financial  and  travel  advisor  as  well  as  a 
CBHS  faculty  advisor. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  HIGH  SCHOOL  1991  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION  CHEERLEADING  SQUAD 


Captain 

Rachel  Galler 

Senior 

Coca  plain              Wendy  Lucchesi 

Senior 

Cocaptain              Rlleyann  Williams 

Senior 

Chnstine  Batts 

Junior 

Melanie  Bosi 

Junior 

Lila  Paig  

Junior 

Michelle  Headley 

Sophomore- 

Jennie  Robllio 

Sophomore. 

Michelle  Thoda 

Sophomore. 

Erin  0  Connell 

Freshman. 

Cynthia  Thomp- 

Freshman. 

son- 
Leslie  Thompson 

Freshman 

Captain 

Jack  Trim 

Senior 

Cocaptain               Steven  Evefs 

Senior 

Mitch  Dunn 

Senior 

Billy  Hdloway 

Senior. 

Altemat 

c               Heath  Peterson 

Junior 

Altemal 

B                John  Piovarcy 

Junior 

Coach 

Gordon  Kelly  .. 

6th  year  coach  at  CBHS. 

former  head  cheer- 

leader at  Memphis 

State  University 

Coach 

Van  VanEaton 

2d  year  coach  at  CBHS: 

former  head  cheer- 

leader at  Memphis 

State  University 

Sponsoi 

Patty  McCullough 

5th  year  sponsor:  travel 
and  financial  adviser 

Faculty  Advisory       Br  Ray  Bonderer. 

4th  year  faculty  adviser: 

FSC. 

liaison  between  the 

squad  and  the  school 

administration 

Princip 

II                 6r  Chris  Engleil. 

Chnstian  Brothers  High 

FSC 

School 

Pnncip 

II                Mrs  Manon 
Swicter 

St  Agnes  Academy 

Princip 

II               Mrs  Chen 

Immaculate  Conception 

Gamier 

High  School 

NATIONAL  SENIOR  NUTRITION 
I  WEEK 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Sdb- 
committee  on  Human  Services,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  resolution  declaring  the  week  of 
May  13,  1991  as  "National  Senior  Nutrition 
Week." 

This  week,  celebrated  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Nutrition  and  Aging  Serv- 
ices Providers  [NANASP]  in  conjurKtion  with 
Older  Americans  Month,  is  a  time  for  all  nutr>- 
tion  programs  and  providers  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  meals  programs  in  the  daily  lives 
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of  our  Nation's  senior  citizens.  Many  of  the 
services  provided  by  NANASP  are  done 
through  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  an 
historic  legislative  masterpiece  designed  to 
provide  b$SK  human  and  social  services  to 
our  Natiorfs  elderiy. 

One  of  the  most  visit>le  signs  of  the  success 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  lies  within  Its 
tneals  programs,  both  congregate  and  home 
delivered.  When  Congress  first  authorized  the 
Elderiy  Nutrition  Program  in  the  early  1970's, 
it  envisiored  the  program  to  serve  as  an  Im- 
portant mechanism  for  fostering  social  inter- 
action among  participants  and  facilitating  so- 
cial service  delivery  as  well  as  providing  nutri- 
tion services. 

The  Nutrition  Program  is  viewed  as  a 
means  of  providing  health  promotion  services 
through  sound  nutrition  practices,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  range  of  supportive  ac- 
tivities to  those  elderiy  most  in  need  of  sup- 
portive services.  Since  its  enactment,  the  Nu- 
trition Program  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  received  the  greatest  share  of  funding. 

This  yefir  it  is  expected  that  approximately 
260  million  meals  will  t>e  served  in  a  combina- 
tion of  congregate  and  home  delivered  pro- 
grams. About  145  million  will  l3e  congregate 
and  115  million  home  delivered.  The  role  of 
NANASP  and  other  meals  providers,  which  is 
much  rTK>ie  than  just  providing  a  meal,  is  cru- 
cial in  this  procedure.  Alnwst  every  community 
in  America  has  access  to  a  senior  nutrition 
program.  Often  these  nutrition  programs  pro- 
vide the  elderiy  with  a  viable  alternative  to  ir>- 
stitutionalBation,  and  liecome  increasingly  im- 
portant aa  our  elderly  population  grows.  When 
a  senior  has  access  to  a  center  within  their 
community,  the  program  nourishes  ttiem  phys- 
ically, as  well  as  socially,  and  enrwtionally.  All 
too  often  the  personal  visit  by  the  Meals  on 
Wheels  volunteer  or  driver,  or  the  interaction 
with  others  at  a  congregate  site,  is  the  only 
social  contact  for  many  elderiy  Americans. 

Later  tiis  year.  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  reauthorize  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  reinforce  our  commit- 
ment to  older  Americans  than  by  ensuring  that 
the  mealB  programs,  funded  by  the  Older 
Amerk:an$  Act,  remain  intact  so  they  can  con- 
tinue to  terve  seniors,  especially  ttiose  who 
need  it  ttie  most. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  Okjer  Americans 
Month,  and  National  Senior  Nutrition  Week,  I 
woukJ  likt  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
NANASP  and  all  other  senior  nutrition  provkl- 
ers  for  Vnt  invaluable  services  they  are  provid- 
ing. The  board  of  directors,  the  staff,  the  mem- 
t}ership,  dnd  the  volunteers  are  all  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  wori<  they  do,  the  energy 
they  constantly  display  and  ttie  compassion 
they  always  exhik>it.  They  are  ttie  ones  wtx) 
make  National  Senior  Nutrition  Week  more 
than  just  b  week  out  of  the  year,  and  the  meal 
rmre  than  just  a  meal. 


KEV.  OTHA  GILYARD 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  TIffi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  constituent  and  very  special  friend  of 
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mine.  Rev.  Otha  Gilyard,  the  pastor  of  Mount 
Zion  Baptist  Church  in  Kalamazoo,  Ml.  On 
Tuesday.  November  20,  the  Upjohn  Institute 
presented  Otha  with  the  E.  Earl  Wright  CkKn- 
munity  Achievement  Award.  The  award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  an  individual  who  has 
made  a  significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  life 
in  Kalamazoo  County,  and  who  exemptifies 
the  values  and  commitments  of  tfie  late  Dr. 
Wright— an  individual  whose  humanitarian 
contributions  were  felt  throughout  the  Kala- 
mazoo community. 

Otha  k>egan  his  impressive  ministerial  career 
as  a  chaplain  at  HomstHjrg  Prison  in  Penn- 
sylvania. From  there,  he  went  on  to  serve  as 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  in  New  Jersey  until  1975  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Kalamazoo.  Ml,  to  become  the  pastor 
of  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church.  His  care  and 
concern  for  others  have  not  been  limited  to  his 
congregation,  t)ut  have  been  felt  throughout 
Kalamazoo. 

Otha  Gilyard  is  deeply  committed  to  com- 
munity service.  He  simply  cannot  say  no  when 
there  are  people  in  need,  or  problems  to  be 
solved.  He  has  invested  both  time  and  seem- 
ingly endless  energy  in  a  vast  an-ay  of  com- 
munity and  professional  organizations.  His 
leadership  roles  include  the  presidency  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Ministerial  Alliance,  board  member 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Alcoholic  and  Dmg  Abuse 
Center,  board  member  of  the  Kalamazoo  Of- 
fender Aid  and  Restoration  Program,  board  of 
tnjstees  memljer  of  Kalamazoo  College,  board 
memtter  of  the  Girt  Scout  Council,  task  force 
member  of  the  Kalamazoo  County  Jail,  board 
meml)er  of  the  Norttiside  Community  Develop- 
ment Association,  board  member  of  Safe 
House— an  aftercare  facility  for  alcoholics  and 
addicts;  in  addition,  Otha  is  past  president  of 
the  Kalamazoo  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 

Otha's  leadership,  drive,  and  selflessness 
have  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  Most  recently,  in  trib- 
ute to  his  effective  advocacy  on  behalf  of  ser>- 
iors  within  the  minority  community,  he  re- 
ceived the  1990  Aging  America  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence from  the  Southcentral  Michigan  Com- 
mission on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  acknowledging  an  irxjividual 
who  personifies  the  very  best  in  America's  tra- 
dition of  community  service,  and  in  thanking 
Ottia  Gilyard  for  the  sensitive  and  caring  lead- 
ership he  has  given  to  the  Kalamazoo  commu- 
nity these  past  several  years.  I  feel  privileged 
to  represent  an  irxjivklual  wtw  gives  so  much 
of  himself  in  service  to  others.  Otha's  multiple 
contributions  to  those  in  need  and  to  his  com- 
munity make  him  truly  desen/ing  of  tfie  E.  Earl 
Wright  Conr¥nunity  Achievement  Award. 

A  SALUTE  TO  MORTON  L.  MAN- 
DEL,  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE  OF 
THE  YEAR 
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honored  by  the  Sales  and  Marketing  Execu- 
tives of  Cleveland  as  ttie  Local  Business  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Year.  Mr.  Mandel  is  an  out- 
standing individual  and  certainly  deserving  of 
this  honor. 

Morton  Mandel  and  his  brothers.  Jack  and 
Joe  Mandel.  fourxjed  Premier  Industrial  Corp., 
in  Cleveland  in  1940.  The  autoparts  firm  was 
started  with  a  capital  investment  of  $900.  Over 
the  years.  Premier  tias  grown  into  a  Fortune 
500  company  with  annual  sales  of  S626  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  interview,  Morton 
Mandel  stated  that  paying  attention  to  cus- 
tomer service,  including  keeping  a  large  inven- 
tory of  parts  on  hand,  and  taking  care  to  de- 
liver parts  when  needed,  tiave  been  the  key  to 
the  company's  success.  That  success  is  evi- 
denced by  a  recent  irxjident  where  the  firm 
rushed  a  sophisticated  electronk:s  part  to  a 
company  supplyirig  naval  satellite  and  radar 
navigation  equipment  to  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  part  was  rushed  to  Norfolk,  VA,  and 
then  flown  by  helicopter  to  the  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  already  en  route  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mort  Mandel  continues  to  be 
very  active  in  the  day-t(Mlay  operations  of 
Premier.  He  is  highly  respected  as  a  top  exec- 
utive with  extraordinary  management  skills. 
However,  \hese  management  skills  are  not  de- 
voted solely  to  Premier;  Mort  was  also  instru- 
mental in  the  planning  and  development  of 
ClevelarKfs  MkfTown  Corridor  project,  a  suc- 
cessful neighborhood  revitalization  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enjoyed  a  deep  friend- 
ship with  Mort  Mandel  that  has  spanned  many 
years.  He  is  an  outstanding  txjsinessman,  a 
leader,  and  a  dedk^ated  and  caring  indivkjual. 
I  am  pleased  tfiat  he  is  our  Local  Business 
Executive  of  ttie  Year,  and  I  take  pride  in  sa- 
luting him  at  this  time.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues wouU  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  individual. 


)  to  pay  trib- 
cial  friend  of 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 

rise  and  take  this  occask>n  to  salute  Morton  L. 

Mandel,  chairman  of  Premier  Industrial  Corp., 

in  Cleveland,  OH.  Mr.  Mandel  was  recentty 


BALANCED  BUDGET/SPENDING 
LIMITATION  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce the  tiaianced  Ixjdget/sperxJing  limitation 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Although  it  was  hailed  by  some  as  landmark 
defKit  reductkxi  legislation,  last  year's  txxlget 
accord  has  done  little  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Red  ink  will  fk>w  at  a  record  S318.1  billk>n  this 
year,  and,  if  the  administration's  forecast  is  not 
overiy  optimistK,  the  deficit  wiH  total  $280.9 
billion  next  year. 

The  reason  that  tfte  agreement  failed  is  that 
it  relied  on  massive  tax  irx:reases,  rattier  than 
spending  constraints,  to  accomplish  Its  goal. 
The  American  people  know  by  now  that  Con- 
gress will  not  voluntarily  reduce  sperxling. 
Congress  has  already  spent  last  year's  tax  in- 
crease and  more. 

Statutory  fixes  of  tfte  txxJget  process  fiave 
also  proven  ineffective.  In  fact,  every  budget 
process  reform  that  has  been  made  over  the 
years  has  been  routinely  waived,  ignored, 
amended,  or  repealed. 
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The  fact  is,  the  only  way  to  impose  fiscal 
discipline  on  the  Corigress  and  reduce  the 
Federal  txjdget  defkat  is  with  a  balanced 
Ixidget  amerxlment  to  the  Constitution. 

Unlike  the  balarwed  budget  amerKknent  that 
the  House  conskjered  last  July,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today  getts  at  ttie  heart 
of  the  prot)lem — excessive  Government 
spending.  Ttie  balanced  budget/spending  limi- 
tatK>n  amendment  not  only  requires  a  t>al- 
anced  budget,  but  also  caps  Federal  spending 
at  19  percent  of  gross  national  product,  a  level 
ttiat  roughly  reflects  the  average  level  of  Fed- 
eral receipts  over  ttie  last  25  years. 

The  spending  cap  will  prevent  ttie  balanced 
budget  requirement  from  simply  becoming  an 
excuse  to  impose  massive  tax  inaeases.  It 
will  provide  Congress  with  a  positive  incentive 
to  enact  polkaes  that  encourage  econornc 
growth  and  opportunity.  As  the  economy 
grows,  so  too  does  revenue,  alk>wing  Corv 
gress  to  spend  proportkMiately  more  on  the 
programs  it  deems  most  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  ttie  initiative,  and  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  l)e 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  after  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  l.  Ebicept  as  provided  in  this  arti- 
cle, expenditures  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
its  revenues  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  2.  Elxcept  as  provided  In  this  article, 
the  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  19 
per  centum  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product  for  the  last  calendar  year  ending  l)e- 
fore  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  may,  by  law.  and 
subject  to  article  I.  section  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, provide  for  suspension  of  the  effect  of 
sections  1  and  2  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  three-fifths  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  each  House  shall  provide,  by  a 
rollcall  vote,  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays 
over  estimated  revenues. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  implement  and 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  apply  to  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  its  ratification 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  but  not  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  before  October  1. 1996.". 


THE  LAKE  TAHOE  BASIN 
NATIONAL  FOREST 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOLrrUE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  J991 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
our  colleague.  Barbara  Vucancvich,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  wfiich,  if  enacted, 
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would  rename  the  Lake  Tahioe  Basin  Manage- 
ment Unit  to  the  Lake  Tatioe  Basin  National 
Forest  The  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Management 
Unit  consists  of  portx>ns  of  three  national  for- 
ests: El  Dorado  and  Tahoe  in  California,  and 
Toiyabe  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  main  reasons  to 
pass  this  legislatkxi: 

First,  it  twouM  provide  identity  to  the  national 
forest  lands  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  and 
eliminate  confuskxi  among  the  put)lic  and  oth- 
ers concerning  the  national  forest  status  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  Presently,  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  Management  Unit's  name  is  unique  in 
the  Natkjnal  Forest  System  and  lacks  national 
forest  identificatkm. 

Second,  this  legislation  wouki  reduce  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  operating  a  management 
unit  by  consolidating  the  three  forests  which 
comprise  ttie  management  unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  that  this  legis- 
lation has  no  kx:al  opposition.  Furthennore, 
ttiis  legislatk)n  has  no  effect  in  current  mul- 
tipte-use  management  practKes  or  on  the  pro- 
portion of  tax  receipts  directed  to  ttie  counties 
within  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Management 
Unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  quick  action  on  this 
noTKontroversial  legislation. 
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is  broke  and  doesn't  have  the  money  right 
now  to  pay  for  taxes  because  they  blew  It? 
Sincerely, 

Joan  Ausenbaugh. 


TAX  CONCERN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Joan  Ausent)augh  of  Dawson 
Springs,  KY. 

In  her  letter  Joan  Ausenbaugh,  a  14-year- 
oM  student  at  Dawson  Spnngs  Junior  High 
School,  expresses  her  deep  concern  that  the 
ability  of  average  Americans  to  save  money 
for  their  chiUren's  college  educations  is  being 
jeopardized  by  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are 
being  asked  to  pay.  She  feels  current  tax  pol- 
icy favors  the  rich  emd  unduly  burdens  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  and  she  woukj  like  to  see 
ttiis  inequity  corrected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  letter  from 
Joan  Ausenbaugh.  The  letter  follows  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

Dawson  Springs,  KY. 

November  26.  1990. 
Congressman  Carroll  Hubbard. 
Raybum  Office  Building. 
WashiTigton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  I  am  14 
years  old  and  I  attend  Dawson  Sprlngrs  Jun- 
ior High.  I  don't  understand  why  President 
Bush  wants  to  raise  taxes  on  average  people 
and  not  on  rich  people.  I  think  he  should  let 
the  people  vote  for  it.  because  everyone  in 
the  Congress  Is  rich  and  they  aren't  going  to 
vote  to  have  their  taxes  raised. 

The  F>resident  says  to  Iteep  saving  money 
for  college  to  get  an  education,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  save  for  college  when  we  have  to 
save  our  money  to  pay  for  the  taxes.  Rich 
people  don't  even  have  to  save.  They  just  say 
what  they  want  and  they  Ijave  it. 

I  Just  want  to  ask  the  President  two 
things:  does  he  want  us  to  get  an  education 
or  pay  for  taxes,  and  is  he  raising  our  taxes 
Instead  of  the  rich  because  the  Government 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MOBILITY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr!  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Mobility  Assistance 
Act  of  1991  being  introduced  today  by  my  col- 
league and  friend,  Representative  Nick  J.  Ra- 

HALL  II. 

This  legislation,  designed  to  move  our  Na- 
tion toward  a  nrx>re  kalanced  distribution  of 
Federal  transit  money  with  a  precise  targeting 
of  aid  to  those  citizens  who  need  it  the  most, 
is  an  innovation  plan  that  shows  great  pronv 
ise.  While  the  bill  is  mainly  directed  at  those 
living  in  rural  areas,  it  also  responds  to  the 
special  needs  of  seniors  and  other  transpor- 
tation dependent  groups  through  expansion  of 
section  16  of  the  Urt)an  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  The  addition  of  section  16  in  1970  to 
UMTA  marked  the  t)eginning  of  special  efforts 
by  Congress  to  plan,  design,  and  set  aside 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  rrxxJifying  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  improved  access  by  the  el- 
derly and  disatjied.  This  year,  as  we  face  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Urtian  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act,  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  im- 
prove transportation  sen/ices  for  the  elderiy 
and  the  transportation-dependent  by  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging's  Sutx;ommittee  on  Human 
Services,  with  oversight  responsibility  over  all 
federmiy  funded  human  and  social  programs 
for  the  elderiy,  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  elderly  rennain  ac- 
tive, kidependent,  and  living  within  their  own 
communities.  One  critical  method  of  achieving 
that  form  of  independence  lies  within  whatever 
transportation  services  are  available  in  those 
communities.  Transportation  is  a  vital  lifeline 
for  older  Americans  and  a  critical  factor  in 
their  ability  to  maintain  their  independence. 
Lack  of  transportation  services  urxJermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  that  serve  the 
ekJerly  and  the  disat>led. 

Another  key  piece  of  legislation  being  reau- 
thorized this  year  is  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
which  for  over  25  years  has  provided  critical 
human  and  social  services  to  okler  Americans 
60  years  of  age  and  over.  In  fiscal  year  1 989, 
nearty  7  million  persons  were  recipients  of 
transportation  sen/ices  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  Approximately  10  percent  of  Older 
Americans  Act  funds  are  used  for  transpor- 
tation servk^s. 

At  a  hearing  heW  by  my  subcommittee  in 
February  1990,  Commissioner  Joyce  T.  Berry 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  presented  the 
sutxxmmittee  members  with  a  congressionally 
mandated  study  outlining  the  unmet  needs  of 
our  country's  elderly  population.  Transpor- 
tation emerged  as  a  key  unmet  need  across 
the  Nation. 

On  January  29,  1991,  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Sen/k»s  held  its  first  hearing  of  ttie 
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102d  Congress.  The  title  was  "Transportation 
in  the  90's:  Keeping  America's  Elderiy  Mov- 
ing." At  this  hearing,  testimony  received  from 
the  Hon^aWe  Brock  Adams,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  from  area  agency  on 
aging  directors,  from  the  Community  Transpor- 
tation Association  of  America,  and  from  the 
Urtian  Mass  Transportation  Administration  de- 
tailed important  concems  atxjut  the  status  of 
transportation  servk^es  in  our  Nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, m«ny  of  the  concems  expressed  at  the 
hearing  were  also  raised  in  the  past.  Among 
those  coiicerns  were  the  need  for  increased 
funding;  the  coordination  of  existing  programs; 
the  targeting  of  beneficiaries;  changes  in  fund- 
ing patterns;  the  differences  that  exist  in  rural 
and  urban  transportation  needs;  the  atJserKe 
of  reported  data,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  older 
drivers. 

The  Mobility  Assistance  Act  of  1991  is  a 
good  first  step  towards  addressing  many  of 
these  concems,  and  it  is  a  plan  that  is  long 
overdue.  We  all  agree  there  is  a  need  for  im- 
proved transportation  services  for  the  ekJeriy 
and  the  disabled.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Rahall  for  his  foresight  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 


DESERT  STORM  PRA'y^R 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1991 
Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  days  of 
its  founding  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  have 
been  fiercely  proud  of  their  Nation  and  the 
courageous  members  of  our  Armed  Services. 
Today  th*re  are  several  hundred  Rhode  Is- 
landers serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  some  of 
them  before  they  left  for  Saudi  Arabia.  They 
were  filled  with  the  emotions  any  highly 
trained  soWier  atxiut  to  face  comtat;  they 
were  excited  and  nervous,  with  an  edge  of 
trepidation.  Now,  they  face  t»attle,  and  Virginia 
Louise  Doris  of  Wanwk*  has  written  a  poem 
tor  them.  The  poem,  "Desert  Storm  Prayer," 
eloquently  expresses  our  hope  for  their  contin- 
ued safety,  and  our  desire  for  peace.  I  would 
like  to  sfiare  this  message  with  my  colleagues. 

Desert  Storm  Prayer 
God  bless  our  fighter's  stand! 
Keep  them  in  heart  and  hand  one  with  our 

own! 
From  all  their  foes  defend. 
Be  their  tirave  comrade's  friend. 
On  all  thair  realms  descend, 
Protect  their  home! 
Father,  with  loving  care. 
Guard  thou  our  nation's  fair. 
Guide  all  their  ways: 
Thine  arras  their  shelter  be. 
From  them  by  land  and  sea. 
Bid  storm  and  danger  nee. 
Prolong  their  days! 
Lord,  let  war's  tempest  cease. 
Fold  the  whole  Earth  in  t>eace. 
Under  thy  wings! 
Make  all  |he  nations  one. 
All  hearts  beneath  the  sun. 
Till  thou  (halt  reign  alone. 
Great  King  of  Kings! 
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COLUMNIST  TOM  WICKER  CRITI- 
CIZES STATEHOOD  FOR  PUERTO 
RICO 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
and  the  Senate  move  toward  resolution  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  political  status  plet)t- 
scite  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  think  it  incumbent  that 
my  colleagues  really  think  through  the  state- 
hood option.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  insti- 
tution of  statehood,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  existing  Commonwealth 
status  option  in  such  a  plebiscite  is  not  In  the 
best  interests  of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States. 

More  and  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  other  voices 
seem  to  share  that  point  of  view,  and  these 
vok:es  range  across  the  polltk^al  spectrum: 
Democrat  and  Republican,  litieral  and  con- 
servative. Surprisingly,  they  come  from  such 
disparate  vok^s  as  the  conservative  syn- 
dicated columnists  James  Kilpatrick  and  Pat- 
rick Buchanan  arjd  the  literal  columnist  Tom 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times.  Even  though 
I,  a  Democrat,  seldom  share  the  views  of  Mr. 
Kilpatrk;k  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  inserted  their 
columns  in  the  Record  last  year  in  whch  they 
questioned  granting  statehood  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Now  comes  Tom  Wkjker,  the  celetirated  col- 
umnist of  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  think  his 
observations  of  February  9,  1991,  make  good 
food  for  thought  as  my  colleagues  in  the  102d 
Congress  ponder  anew,  legislation  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  woukj  authorize  a 
three-way  politKal  status  pletMscite  in  Puerto 
Rk;o: 

The  51st  State? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
"I  want  Puerto  Rico  to  become  the  51st 
state,"  President  Bush  has  said.  Does  he  re- 
alize that  would  mean  fewer  Puerto  Ricans 
in  private-sector  jobs,  more  on  welfare,  and  a 
probable  additional  cost  of  $17  billion  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh  told 
Congress  this  week  that  the  Administration 
favors  a  plebiscite  in  which  Puerto  Ricans 
might  well  vote  for  statehood.  Senator  Ben- 
nett Johnston  of  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  preparing  plebiscite  legisla- 
tion, says  Puerto  Ricans'  choice  In  that  vote 
would  be  "morally  binding"  on  Congress. 

Mr.  Thornburgh  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  only  other  likely  status  al- 
ternative— an  improved,  virtually  autono- 
mous version  of  the  present  Puerto  Rican 
"commonwealth."  A  third  option.  Independ- 
ence, Is  not  believed  to  have  sufficient  sup- 
port to  t)e  a  real  possibility  for  the  Island. 

Mr.  Bush's  desire  for  statehood  Is  hard  to 
understand,  although  the  island's  Republican 
Party  also  favors  it.  From  a  narrowly  par- 
tisan point  of  view,  Puerto  Rico  as  a  state 
would  rate  two  senators  and  five  or  six  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  That's  larger  than  a  num- 
ber of  present  delegations.  Including  some 
that  usually  vote  Republican:  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  delegation  might  well  be  all  or  mostly 
Democratic. 

From  a  broader  i)erspectlve,  moreover,  the 
Island  Insists  on  maintaining  its  Spanish 
culture,  which  would  make  It  the  only  state 
with  Spanish  as  Its  official  language.  Even 
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Puerto  Rlcan  Republicans  agree  on  that— 
though  mainland  Republicans  hardly  can  be 
enthusiastic  atwut  such  an  exception. 

Economically,  statehood  would  be  a  disas- 
ter for  the  island.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of 
the  Conumonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico's  exemi>- 
tlon  from  U.S.  taxes,  under  Section  936  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  No  state  is  entitled 
to  claim  such  an  exemption,  which  has  been 
applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  since  before  com- 
monwealth status  was  achieved  in  1952. 
That's  one  good  retison  the  island's  annual 
per  capita  Income  has  risen  since  then  from 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  more  than  $6,000  a 
year. 

Not  only  would  statehood  bring  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  to  Puerto  Rico;  a  Peat 
Marwlck  study  estimated  that  72  percent  of 
the  companies  that  have  put  about  2,000  In- 
dustrial plants  on  the  Island,  because  of  its 
tax  advanta«res,  might  leave  once  statehood 
caused  the  loss  of  those  advantages.  That 
would  mean  the  flight  of  80.000  to  145.000 
jobs,  the  study  suggested. 

A  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  simi- 
larly found  that  If  Puerto  Rico's  common- 
wealth tax  advantages  were  lost,  unemploy- 
ment— averaging  14.6  percent  even  now — 
would  increase  by  100,000  within  the  decade. 
Under  statehood,  Puerto  Rlcan  gross  product 
would  fall  by  10  to  15  percent  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Under  the  prevailing  commonwealth  sta- 
tus, however,  economic  growth  is  projected 
at  a  real  annual  rate  of  2.5  to  4  percent. 
That's  important  to  other  Americans  be- 
cause Puerto  Rico  already  buys  more  main- 
land goods  than  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina  and 
Columbia  combined— $9.4  billion  In  1989. 

Why  would  Puerto  Ricans  opt  for  state- 
hood if  It  meant  they  had  to  pay  United 
States  income  taxes  while  their  economy 
was  shattered?  One  reason  is  that  many  is- 
landers are  too  poor  to  pay  income  tax,  and 
statehood  would  make  many  eligible  for 
nearly  double  welfare  t)enefits — causing  an 
estimated  $17  billion  rise  In  Federal  outlays 
for  Puerto  Rico,  a  short-term  bonahza. 

Statehood  would  allow  the  islanders  to 
participate  in  Presidential  elections,  and  to 
send  a  voting  delegation  to  Congress.  Many 
Puerto  Ricans  seem  also  to  believe  that  it 
would  magically  produce  for  them  a  living 
standard  equal  to  that  of  mainland  Ameri- 
cans, whose  per  capita  Income  if  far  higher — 
even  in  Mississippi,  the  poorest  of  the  cur- 
rent states. 

Corrmionwealth  supporters,  like  Gk)v. 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  believe  they  can 
win  a  plebiscite,  though  polls  now  give  state- 
hood a  narrow  lead.  They  hope  common- 
wealth status  can  be  so  defined  in  the  Sen- 
ate's plebiscite  legislation  that,  if  voters  opt 
for  it.  Congress  could  not  change  it  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  Mr.  Thornburgh  said  the  Constitu- 
tion required  United  States  territories  other 
than  states,  to  be  controlled  by  Congress: 
therefore,  he  argued.  Congress  could  take 
away  commonwealth  status  any  time  it 
chose. 

If  sustained  by  Bennett  Johnston's  com- 
mittee, that's  a  telling  argument  against 
commonwealth  and  for  statehood— and  one 
that  raises  the  question  whether  President 
Bush  grasps  the  real  consequences  of  what  he 
says  he  wants  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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THE  COMPUADD  CORPORATION 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  I  vis- 
ited Vt»  CompuADD  Corp.  facility  in  my  home 
city,  Austn,  TX.  CompuADD  Is  a  company 
whk;h  designs,  manufactures,  and  markets 
personal  computers.  It  was  started  in  1982  by 
a  former  Texas  Instruments  engineer,  BiH  Hay- 
den.  Today,  the  company  empkiys  over  1,500 
people  and  currently  has  sales  of  nrxxe  than 
$500  million. 

The  company's  growth  and  track  record  is 
impressive.  However,  wtiat  is  most  impressive 
about  CompuADD  is  ttiat  it  has  been  chosen 
t>y  the  U.S.  Central  Command  to  provkle  per- 
sonal computer  equipment  and  supplies  for 
behind-ttie-scenes  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  This  $31  mtllkxi  contract  is 
being  pakj  for  by  ttie  gulf  peace  furxl  which 
administers  Japan's  cash  contritxjtkm  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

After  touring  the  CompuADD  facility  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  with  tfie  emptoyees  as 
they  are  changing  shifts.  They  are  very  proud 
to  provide  our  troops  in  ttie  Mkldte  East  with 
the  very  best  equipment  possit)le.  The  em- 
ployees worked  around  the  ckxk  to  get  the 
first  order  of  computer  equipment  to  tfie  Mid- 
dle East  within  3  weeks.  They  seemed  to  each 
be  personally  committed  to  the  men  and 
women  senring  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

They  explained  to  me  tfiat  each  pretested 
computer  is  packed  in  a  specialty  made  rug- 
ged carrying  case  and  includes  everything  the 
user  will  need  to  operate  his  or  f)er  work  sta- 
tion indudir^g  peripheral  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, a  harxtxMSk  with  phor>e  numbers  for  ttie 
24-hour  number  at  CoripuADD  in  Austin  arxJ 
things  like  T-shirts  and  sunglasses  to  boost 
the  troops'  morale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  impressed  and  proud  of 
what  I  saw  at  ttie  CompuADD  facilities  in  Aus- 
tin and  I  conrvnend  them  for  their  good  work 
and  commitment  to  the  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  know  ttiat  other  companies  across  the 
land  are  likewise  rerxlering  servKe  to  our 
troops.  We  are  proud  of  American  enterprise 
and  I  am  pleased  that  one  of  these  companies 
is  from  my  district 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND  BILL 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  with  19  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  legislation  to 
make  permanent  the  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond 
Program. 

The  MRB  Program  has  been  a  tremendous 
success,  but  unfortunately  it  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  has  helped  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  achieve  tfieir  dream  of  home- 
ownership — irxlivkluals  wtx)  could  rxjt  ottier- 
wise  have  purchased  their  first  home. 
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According  to  recent  census  figures,  the  na- 
tional rate  of  homeownership  declined  be- 
tween  1980  and  1989.  ttie  first  decade-long 
decline  since  ttie  1930's.  And  only  145  per- 
cent of  renters  age  24  to  34  would  qualify  for 
a  conventional  loan.  The  MRB  Program  is  an 
impoitant  component  of  any  effort  to  reverse 
thistrerxl 

The  MRB  Program  has  been  extended  each 
time  it  has  come  up  for  renewal.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  make  this  proven  program  permanent. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  and  help  tying  ttie  dream  of  home- 
ownership,  to  ttiose  to  whom  it  might  other- 
wise, only  remain  a  dream. 


THE  EISENHOWER  LEGACY 


J  Ml 


HON.  Bill  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  commend  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Becker,  autfior  of  "Miracle  on  the  Po- 
tomac" for  his  contributions  to  ttie  cataloging 
of  the  history  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  Mr. 
Becker's  work  is  especially  notatile  In  one  par- 
ticular actiievement  restoring  to  the  record  the 
cultural  role  played  t>y  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, during  wtiose  administration  the  first 
authorizing  legislatk>n  for  ttie  Center  was 
passed. 

Wtiile  ttie  name  Dwight  Eisenhower  usually 
brings  to  mind  tiis  achievements  as  a  great 
military  leader  and  someone  wtio  through  his 
great  leadership  brought  peace  and  prosperity 
during  his  8  years  in  office,  his  contributions  to 
our  Natwns  cultural  fabric  has  been  largely 
overfc>oked.  To  neglect  ttie  role  he  has  played 
in  our  cultural  history,  especially  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ttie  Kennedy  Center,  not  only  omits 
a  significant  item  of  cultural  history  but  also 
senws  to  perpetuate  an  Image  of  the  man  that 
does  desennce  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  request  that  Mr. 
Ralph  Becker's  remarks  from  his  address. 
"TTie  Cutturai  Legacy  of  Eisenhower,"  which 
he  gave  In  October,  1990  at  "ttie  Eisenhower 
Gentermiai  Celetxation,  A  Retrospective  View" 
sponsored  t>y  Gettysburg  College  and  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisentiower  Society,  be  inserted 
into  the  Record.  I  wouM  also  like  to  take  this 
bme  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues,  ttiat 
ttiey  take  the  opportunity  presented  to  them 
and  read  Mr.  Ralph  Becker's  address: 
The  Eisenhower  Legacy 
(Remarks  of  Ralph  E.  Becker) 

Friends  of  EUsentiower,  I  am  very  proud  to 
Join  my  esteemed  colleagues  gathered  here: 
Ricliard  Co«.  critic  emeritus  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  was  a  strong  advocate  for  a  na- 
tional cnltoral  center  despite  major  opposi- 
tion bt>m  Iiis  colleagues  and  the  editor  of  his 
newspaper,  a  long-time  friend,  he  is  the  per- 
fect individaal  to  moderate  this  panel  of  ex- 
perts. No  one  is  more  qualified  than  author 
Dr.  Ellse  Kirk  to  discuss  Eisenhower's  musi- 
cal and  entertainment  programs  at  the 
White  House: 

Unfortunately.  Ablwtt  Washburn  has  to  be 
In  Waslilngton  as  Chairman  of  the  celebra- 
tion at  the  Elsenhower  Theater  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.   However,   he  sent  as  a  sut>- 
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stltuOe  his  distinguished  cousin,  Dr.  Malcolm 
McLean  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  McLean  is  past 
president  of  Northland  College  of  Minnesota, 
a  political  and  cultural  officer  of  USIA  who 
served  In  Brazil,  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  was  Director  of  Arts  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  and  will  speak  about  USIA, 
Voice  of  America  and  the  People-to-People 
Program.  Raymond  Freeman,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  for  many 
years,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  Mission 
66  and  the  renaissance  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Including  restoration  of  Ford's  The- 
atre and  Independence  Hall.  The  Inter- 
national Cultural  Exchange  Program  initi- 
ated by  Ike— notably  the  US/ITSSR  cultural 
exchange  agreement  he  negotiated  with 
Nlkitii  Khrushchev— will  be  covered  adeptly 
by  Guy  E.  Coriden.  Jr.,  for  many  years  a 
meml)er  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State. 

No  accurate  portrait  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, whose  eight  years  in  office  brought 
peace  and  prosperity,  would  be  complete 
without  his  cultural  achievements  l>eing 
fully  recognized.  His  devotion  to  the  l)etter- 
ment  of  the  cultural  fabric  of  our  lives  has 
been  hidden,  whatever  the  reason,  under  a 
bushel  basket  for  thirty  years.  It  is  now  time 
to  illuminate  this  dimension  of  our  34th 
President. 

WiUlam  Bragg  Ewald,  his  biographer  and 
an  official  of  his  administrations,  is  also  a 
panelist  of  this  symposium.  Paraphrasing 
Carl  Sandburg,  Ewald  described  him  best 
when  he  said:  "Ike  was  steel  and  velvet  .  .  . 
as  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as  drifting  fog,  one 
who  held  In  his  heart  and  mind  the  paradox 
of  terrible  storm  and  peace  unspeakable  and 
perfect."  It  is  undoubtedly  from  these  over- 
looked qualities— the  "velvet"  and  the 
"heart"  in  him — that  Eisenhower's  commit- 
ment to  the  arts  derived. 

It  was  in  1800  that  President  John  Adams 
issued  a  mandate  for  the  new  capital  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.  He  mandated  that  it 
should  become  "the  capital  of  a  great  nation, 
advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity  in  arts, 
in  commerce,  in  wealth  and  population — ^a 
seat  of  government  and  of  culture." 

Turning  the  dream  of  an  early  President 
Into  reality  took  the  initiative  of  a  modern 
one  and  nearly  200  years.  It  was  Eisenhower 
who  answered  the  call.  His  commitment  be- 
came public  record  in  1955  in  his  second 
State  of  the  Union  message,  when  he  said 
"...  the  Federal  government  should  do 
more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  arts  and  other  cultural  ac- 
tivities. I  shall  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts  ...  to  advise  the  Federal  government 
on  ways  to  encourage  artistic  endeavor  and 
appreciation."  He  made  good  on  his  promise 
and  OB  July  1, 1955  in  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
he  signed  Public  Law  128  creating  the  D.C. 
Auditorium  Commission.  The  act  established 
a  21-member  bipartisan  commission  to  for- 
mulate "plans  for  the  design,  location,  fi- 
nancing and  construction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  civic  auditorium  .  .  .  and  a 
music,  fine  arts  and  mass  communication 
center."  The  commission  endured  continued 
onslanghts  and  opposition  over  the  site  cho- 
sen in  Foggy  Bottom  for  almost  two  years 
but  on  August  8.  1957  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  refused  the  request  for  a 
S25,000  operation  budget  and  its  effort  died 
for  lack  of  funding  by  Congress. 

Perseverance,  however,  paid  off  and  like  a 
phoenix  rising  from  its  own  ashes,  the  cul- 
tural center  regenerated  itself  In  the  form  of 
bills  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  by 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson  and  Senator 
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William  Pulbright  in  January  of  1958.  These 
bills  were  successors  to  pioneer  bills  Intro- 
duced in  Ihe  House  in  1953,  Elsenhower's  In- 
augural year,  by  Congressman  Carroll 
Keams,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Congressman  Charles  D.  Howell,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey. 

Unprecedented  and  historic,  the  story  be- 
hind the  funding  and  construction  of  the 
Center  is  exciting.  The  origins  of  the  Center 
during  the  Eisenhower  years  were  not 
smooth  sailing.  We  were  beset  with  problems 
from  the  Outset.  We  had  to  deal  with  a  con- 
stant lack  of  funds,  opposition  from  Capitol 
Hill  and  vitriolic  criticisms  from  native 
Washingtonlans. 

The  site  originally  chosen  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  was  the  spot  on  the  Mall 
now  occupied  by  the  National  Air  &  Space 
Museum.  Selection  of  this  site  inspired  a 
controversy  that  lasted  seven  long  years  and 
was  resolTed  only  by  intervention  of  the  El- 
senhower White  House.  As  a  result  of  actions 
taken  by  Sherman  Adams,  Ike's  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  Sea  ton, 
the  Center  was  able  to  obtain  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  the  magnificent  site  in  Foggy 
Bottom  Where  it  stands  today.  This  led  di- 
rectly to  passage  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act^Public  Law  85-874— which  Ike 
signed  on  September  2,  1958.  It  also  cleared 
the  way  fior  construction  of  both  the  Air  it 
Space  Museum  and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge,  wliich  provided  a  much-needed  Poto- 
mac River  crossing. 

During  the  heat  of  battle,  debates  and 
hearings  were  held  and  Congressman  Bob 
Jones  of  Scottsboro,  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Committee  and  a  great 
quarterback  for  the  Center,  requested  a  let- 
ter from  President  Elsenhower  supporting 
the  Center.  I  phoned  Chief  of  Staff  Sherman 
Adams  wfco  Immediately  had  Bryce  Harlow 
write  the  letter  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture. At  tiie  time  we  had  troops  in  Lebanon 
and  Eisenhower  taking  the  time  to  dispatch 
such  a  letter  sent  a  powerful  message  to  Con- 
gress concerning  its  Importance.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  Chairman  Buckley  in  August — 
and  truly  t>ecame  the  turning  point  in  the 
entire  struggle  to  locate  the  Center  In  Foggy 
Bottom,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Session.  I 
quote  from  it  now: 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  you 
with  reference  to  legislation  pending  l)efore 
your  committee  which  would  authorize  the 
national  aultural  center  here  in  Washington 
on  a  site  mandated  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  funds  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributiona  There  has  long  been  a  need  for 
more  adequate  facilities  in  the  Capital  for 
the  presentation  of  the  performing  arts.  An 
auditorium  and  other  facilities  such  as  are 
provided  tor  in  pending  legislation,  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  public,  would  be  a  center  of  which  the 
entire  Nation  could  be  proud.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  complete  action  on  this  legis- 
lation during  this  session." 

The  stalemate  was  a  long  and  arduous  one 
but  those  in  favor  of  the  site  persevered  and 
at  long  laet  on  Septeml>er  2,  1958  Ike  signed 
the  legislation  authorizing  a  national  cul- 
tural center— Public  Law  85-874— the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Act.  His  message  at 
the  time  was  clear,  succinct,  and  prophetic: 

"The  cultural  center  t>elong8  to  the  entire 
country.  The  challenge  of  its  development 
offers  to  each  of  us  a  noble  opportunity  to 
add  to  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  fabric  of 
America." 

As  President,  he  championed  the  concept 
of  a  national  cultural  center,  strongly  en- 
dorsing ttie  legislation  creating  It. 
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These  three  milestones  are  yet  another  di- 
mension of  his  cultural  commitment  for  the 
City  and  the  Nation,  which  recast  Washing- 
ton's bleak  cultural  history.  Just  one  of 
these  projects  alone  constitutes  a  monu- 
mental feat,  the  three  together  point  out  the 
awesome  scope  of  bis  legacy.  An  added  major 
benefit  was  that  his  foresight  paved  the  way 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  tirts — the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities— which  occurred 
during  the  Johnson  administration.  Look  at 
Federal  and  state  participation  in  the  arts 
today,  running  into  billions  of  dollars. 

In  1959  1  was  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  a  founding  trustee  and  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Cultural  Center.  My 
recent  book,  "Miracle  on  the  Potomac:  The 
Kennedy  Center  from  the  Beginning,"  chron- 
icles the  monumental  task  of  creating  a  cul- 
tural center  worthy  of  the  Nation.  I  wrote  it 
as  a  tribute  to  President  Eisenhower.  Al- 
though the  Center  is  named  for  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  reminded  of  Eisen- 
hower's seminal  contribution  in  no  way  di- 
minishes the  appropriateness  of  the  Center 
as  a  living  memorial  to  President  Kennedy. 
His  love  for  the  arts  and  the  importance  he 
gave  them  in  the  achievement  of  national 
goals  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Center  as  its 
architecture.  But  to  neglect  the  role  that  Ei- 
senhower played  in  the  Center's  chancy  be- 
ginnings not  only  omits  a  significant  item  of 
cultural  history  but  also  serves  to  perpet- 
uate an  image  of  the  man  that  does  disserv- 
ice to  his  memory. 

During  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death, 
most  historians  have  focused  with  good  rea- 
son on  Eisenhower's  accomplishments  as  sol- 
dier and  statesman.  But  there  was  more  to 
Ike,  even  the  public  Ike,  than  his  effective- 
ness as  a  leader  in  difficult  times.  For  him, 
the  arts  were  part  of  a  much  larger  quest  for 
better  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  He  encouraged  Americans  of  all 
races,  creeds  and  occupations  to  visit  and 
communicate  with  their  counterparts  in 
many  different  lands.  His  interest  in  cultural 
performances  at  the  White  House  included 
many  first,  particularly  Broadway  musicals 
as  well  as  opera,  ballet  and  symphony  pres- 
entations. 

Eisenhower,  the  professional  military  man, 
had  observed  firsthand  the  impact  of  propa- 
ganda during  World  War  n,  and  from  this  ex- 
perience he  had  learned  something  about 
psychological  warfare.  What  Ike  saw  of  men 
and  women  in  wartime  only  served  to  rein- 
force his  basic  faith  in  the  good  will  and 
good  sense  of  ordinary  people.  "People  want 
peace  so  badly,"  he  once  observed,  "that 
someday  governments  are  going  to  have  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  let  them  have  it." 

From  this  sentiment  derived  the  inter- 
national cultural  exchange  and  People-to- 
People  programs.  He  did  not  stop  there,  he 
was  the  first  President  to  initiate  restora- 
tion of  Ford's  Theatre  as  a  historic  site  and 
a  viable  theatrical  venue. 

However,  I  believe  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  renamed  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in  1964,  must  be 
numbered  among  Eisenhower's  finest 
achievements.  It  is  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  that  I  wanted  to  write  Miracle  on 
the  Potomac — to  bring  the  genesis  of  this 
great  institution  to  the  public.  It  is  the  story 
behind  the  struggle  to  bring  the  Center  to 
life,  the  story  behind  the  struggle  to  bring 
Eisenhower's  dream  to  life. 

Despite  the  dire  predictions  of  its  early 
critics,  today  the  Center  flourishes.  Former 
Librarian  of  Congress  Daniel  Boorstin  put  it 
succinctly  when  he  said,  "It  is  the  greatest 
institution  built  in  the  last  century." 
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The  Center's  programming  and  activities 
are  unparalleled  in  the  world.  It  is  not  just 
a  showcase  for  the  rich,  it  is  a  gift  to  the  en- 
tire nation,  aa  its  founders  envisioned  It.  Re- 
duced ticket  prices,  senior  citizen  and  handi- 
capped programs,  education,  recreation, 
every  imssible  facet  of  the  performing  arts — 
all  are  served  by  the  existence  of  the  Center. 
Its  umbrella  Is  wide  and  its  diverlty  unique, 
so  much  can  be  found  within  the  workings  of 
the  Center  that  the  whole  country  benefits 
and  should  know  it.  This  is  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower's  legacy  to  the  United  States. 
Even  after  he  left  office,  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  was  still  a  priority  with  him.  He 
espoused  the  early  philosophy  of  President 
Adams  and  added  his  own  to  it  in  an  essay 
called  "The  Creative  Purpose"  for  the  book 
"Creative  America,"  published  in  1962  for  the 
benefit  of  funding  the  Center.  It  is  worthy 
quoting  here: 

"The  founding  fathers'  dream  of  a  new  so- 
ciety in  a  new  world  Included  beauty  widely 
enjoyed  as  well  as  wealth  widely  shared. 
They  dreamed  of  a  nation  adept  at  the  arts 
of  humanism  as  well  as  the  works  of  indus- 
try. They  strove  for  cultural  growth  as  well 
as  for  economic  increase.  Artists  fully  aware 
of  and  dedicated  to  their  responsibility 
strengthen  our  national  spirit.  Their  new 
place  in  American  life  should,  I  think,  in- 
spire new  and  finer  accomplishments — in  all 
the  arts.  It  is  my  hope  that  they.  In  turn, 
will  inspire  us  with  new  pride  in  the  concepts 
of  mind  and  heart  that  have  made  our  coun- 
try great." 

During  "Ad  American  Pageant  on  the 
Arts",  a  national  fundraiser  telecast  on  No- 
vember 29,  1962,  he  reaffirmed  his  dedication 
via  satellite  from  Augusta,  Georgia  to  "an 
American  center  of  culture  in  Washington  to 
which  all  artists  of  the  United  States  could 
repair  .  .  .  and  where  people  would  come  to 
see  what  America  was  capable  of  ...  in  the 
arts  and  all  that  is  spiritually  aesthetic  to 
the  senses  of  man." 

President  Kennedy  wanted  his  prede- 
cessor's approval  of  each  stage  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Center  and  in  September  of  1962. 
officials  of  the  Center  journeyed  to  the  Ei- 
senhower Farm  right  here  in  Gettysburg  to 
unveil  the  new  model  for  the  Center.  He  and 
Mamie  wholeheartedly  approved  It.  The  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  which  he  had  cham- 
pioned for  so  long,  was  actually  going  to  be 
a  reality.  It  was  a  proud  and  jubilant  day  for 
the  former  President. 

As  he  said  in  his  1960  treatise  "Goals  for 
Americans",  "In  the  eyes  of  posterity  the 
success  of  the  United  States  will  be  judged 
by  the  creative  activities  of  Its  citizens  in 
the  ai^,  architecture,  literature,  music  and 
the  sciences."  His  contributions  to  our  cul- 
tural history,  all  too  often  overlooked,  were 
significant  and  lasting. 

It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  watch 
the  dream  become  a  reality,  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  know  such  a  great  man  with 
such  far-reaching  goals  and  such  staunch 
commitment  to  culture  and  to  a  Nation. 


TO  AMEND  SECTIONS  401(a)(17)  AND 
401(1)  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 
Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  an  arcane  provt- 
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sion  of  our  Tax  Code  governing  retirenient 
plans.  The  need  for  taking  this  action  was 
brought  to  niy  attention  by  two  constituents. 
James  and  Cynthia  Matthews,  vi^  are  t)eing 
penalized  pursuant  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1 986  because  they  are  married  to  each  ottier. 
The  Matthews  are  both  licensed  physicians 
practicing  in  a  five-person  medical  group.  The 
organization's  corporate  stock  is  divkled 
equally  among  the  members;  each  participates 
in  a  tax-qualified  retirement  plan. 

Section  401(a)(l7)  of  the  tax  code  limits  the 
annual  compensation  for  each  emptoyee  par- 
ticipating in  a  qualified  trust — retirement  plar>^ 
to  $200,000.  This  figure  is  adjusted  annually 
for  inflation.  In  lay  terms,  compensation  is  sinv 
ply  that  anx>unt  of  money  attributed  each  year 
to  an  emptoyee  wfx>  participates  in  such  a  re- 
tirement plan.  As  a  practical  matter,  com- 
pensation is  the  tiasis  from  wf«ch  ttie  em- 
ployee draws  his  or  her  benefits  upon  retire- 
ment. 

The  provision  hurts  working  couples  wHti 
this  further  restrictk>n:  Any  5-percent  owner  of 
an  affected  company  or  emptoyee  wtio  is  1  of 
the  10  highest  paid  company  workers  in  a 
given  year,  his  or  her  spouse,  and  any  of  their 
lineal  descendants  wfx)  have  not  attained  19 
t>efore  ttie  ctose  of  ttie  year  are  considered 
one  emptoyee  for  ttie  purposes  of  section 
401(a)(l7).  In  effect,  this  means  that  the  Mat- 
thev^,  by  virtue  of  their  marriage,  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  ttieir  retirement  plan  as  individuals 
to  the  same  extent  as  ttie  ottier  ttvee  group 
members. 

Congress  enacted  this  measure  primarily  to 
discourage  small  txjsinesses  from  padding 
their  payrolls  and  penston  plans  with  spouses 
and  children  of  key  empk>yees  wtx>  do  litde,  if 
any.  work.  Tfiis  scenano  necessarily  contrasts 
wi4i  ttiat  involving  ttie  Matttiews.  tx>lh  of 
wtiom  routinely  devote  70  tiours  or  more  per 
week  to  their  practice.  Given  this  background, 
the  limitations  imposed  on  legitimately  tiard- 
working  couptos  t}y  sectton  40l(a)(17)  hardly 
seem  fair. 

My  t>ill  corrects  this  proWem  in  a  narrowly 
confined  and  straightforward  way.  For  ttie  pur- 
poses of  determining  each  employee's  conv 
pensatton,  ttie  restriction  attritxjting  compensa- 
tton  ttetween  spouses  will  not  apply  if  txHh 
spouses  are  licensed  to  perform  services  in 
ttie  same  professtonal  fieU  and  perform  ttiese 
services  on  a  full-time  basis  for  tiie  same  env 
ptoyer.  This  sligtit  adjustment  wiN  ensure  ttiat 
tx>th  spouses  are  treated  equitably  and  equal- 
ly, relative  to  each  ottier  as  well  as  ttieir  co- 
workers. It  stiouM  t>e  noted  ttiat  my  t>ai  wouW 
retain  the  sectton  401(a)(17)  restriction  in  aH 
ottier  cases. 

In  ttiis  regard,  I  rrxxe  than  wetoome  any 
suggesttons  from  my  colleagues,  especialy 
ttiose  serving  on  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Conrv- 
mittee,  as  to  how  ttie  overaN  abuse  leadkig  to 
ttie  creatton  of  section  401(a)(17)  can  be 
eliminated  in  a  just  manner.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  spotlighfing  ttiis  parlicuiar  bi  so  much 
as  I  am  in  supporting  a  vehicle  wtiich  can 
pass  and  will  afford  ttie  Matthews  and  oltiers 
like  ttiem  the  relief  ttiey  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  selective  applicalion  of  section 
40l(a)(l7)  of  the  Tax  Code  is  not  the  Iront- 
bumer  issue  of  ttie  102d  Congress.  But  it 
does  speak  to  a  t>ask:  concern  wtiicti  per- 
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meates  all  our  work:  fairness.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  me  In  this  endeavor. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CROATIA 


J  Ml 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
Americans  are  focused  on  the  brutal  Iraqi  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait,  the  plight  of  other  op- 
pressed peoples  deserves  greater  public  ac- 
knowledgement. Throughout  the  world  ethnic 
minorities  are  literally  fighting  for  their  lives 
agair^  tyrannical,  oppressive  governments. 
The  ruling  parties  only  seek  to  further  their 
own  agendas  at  the  expense  of  a  helpless  mi- 
nority. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  addressed  my  col- 
leagues many  times  about  the  temt}le  events 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  remain 
deeply  concerned  for  our  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf.  Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  sfiare  with  my  colleagues,  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  my  constituent, 
Mr.  Anthony  Perak:a.  the  original  copy  of  his 
letter  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
on  January  31,  1991. 

While  America's  attention  is  turned  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to 
Soviet  oppression  in  the  Baltic  states,  a 
fledgllngr  democracy  is  quietly  being  threat- 
ened with  violent  extinction.  Little  atten- 
tion is  given  by  the  media  and  the  govern- 
ment to  the  problems  currently  occurring  in 
Croatia. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  the  cen- 
trally controlled  government  in  Belgrade  has 
held  a  strong-arm  rule  over  the  democrat- 
ically inclined  State  of  Croatia  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  The  ethnic,  political  and 
economic  suppression  that  Belgrade  has  ex- 
ercised over  Croatia  is  finally  being  chal- 
lenged. 

Croatia  has  l)een  fighting  and  continues  to 
fl^ht  for  freedom  and  democracy.  The  people 
of  Croatia  have  recently  elected  a  demo- 
cratic government  that  has  a  chance  to  give 
them  the  democracy  and  self-determination 
that  they  have  long  sought. 

Americans  should  not  turn  away  from  Cro- 
atia while  its  legitimate  government  is  being 
threatened  with  military  force  by  the  com- 
munist-controlled central  government  in 
Belgrade,  which  seeks  to  exploit  the  current 
world  situation  to  topple  the  newly  demo- 
cratically elected  Croatian  state  government 
led  by  the  Croatian  Democratic  Assembly. 

1  therefore  urge  all  Americans  to  write 
their  local  representatives  in  Congress  to  ex- 
press their  concern  and  support  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Croatia  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Peraica. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share  this 
timely  and  instmctive  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Peraica  echoes  the  thoughts  of 
many  ethnic  Americans.  Regardless  of  their 
heritage,  day  after  day  tfiey  pore  over  news- 
paper and  television  reports  hoping  to  gain 
even  ttie  slightest  amount  of  information  atxjut 
the  disturbing  events  in  ttieir  homeland.  In  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  cases,  the  plight  of 
the  oppressed  is  simply  being  ignored  by  the 
Western  media.  The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 
removed  a  legitimate  govemment  from  power 
and  dominated  news  reports.  Tragically,  the 
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same  kind  of  illegal  occupation  and  violent  op- 
pression continues  to  happen  in  other  regions, 
with  little  or  no  coverage.  Without  consistent 
and  reliat)le  sources  of  information,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  elected  representatives 
will  \x  unat>le  to  correctly  assess  the  situation 
and  iBke  steps  to  help  alleviate  the  sorrow.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Peraica  for  his  ini- 
tiative and  join  him  in  his  call  for  increased 
awareness  of  the  Croatian  situation. 


February  21,  1991 


MALCOLM  X,  "OUR  SHINING 
BLACK  PRINCE" 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  26  years  ago 
today  a  great  Africar>-American  leader,  Mal- 
colm X,  was  killed  while  addressing  his  sup)- 
porters  in  Harlem.  I  woukl  like  to  recognize  the 
26th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

On  February  27.  1991,  as  part  of  a  Black 
History  Month  Special  Order  sponsored  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  Members  will 
horror  and  review  the  achievements  of  Mal- 
colm X.  I  encourage  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, especially  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Malcolm  X.  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
visit his  life  and  legacy. 

One  need  not  be  an  African-American  to  ap- 
preciate Matoolm  X.  Despite  pervasive  dis- 
crimination and  the  early  breakup  of  his  family. 
Malcolm  X  developed  an  indomitable  sense  of 
his  self.  Although  he  left  school  in  the  eighth 
grade,  he  became  an  articulate  speaker,  an 
innovative  theoretician,  and  a  tireless  promoter 
of  education.  Unwavering  in  his  commitment 
to  a  beleaguered  and  oppressed  community, 
he  urged  self-reliance  and  promoted  a  fierce 
sense  of  ethnic  and  historical  price — values  of 
great  appeal  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race. 

The  eulogy  delivered  by  Ossie  Davis  at  the 
funeral  of  Malcolm  X  aptly  salutes  his  dedica- 
tion to  oppressed  peoples  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  offer  my  colleagues 
"Our  Shining  Black  Prince."  spoken  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1965.  at  Faith  Temple  Church  of 
God  In  Hariem. 

Our  Shining  Black  Prince 
euloav  delivered  by  ossie  davis  at  the  fu- 
neral   of     malcolm     x— faith    temple 
church  of  god 

Here — at  this  final  hour,  in  this  quiet 
place^Harlem  has  come  to  bid  farewell  to 
one  of  its  brightest  hopes — extinguished  now. 
and  gone  from  us  forever. 

For  Harlem  is  where  he  worked  and  where 
he  struggled  and  fought^— his  home  of  homes, 
where  his  heart  was.  and  where  his  people 
are— and  it  is.  therefore,  most  fitting  that  we 
meet  once  again— in  Harlem— to  share  these 
last  moments  with  him. 

For  Harlem  has  ever  been  gracious  to  those 
who  liave  loved  her.  have  fought  for  her.  and 
have  defended  her  honor  even  to  the  death.  It 
is  not  in  the  memory  of  man  that  this  belea- 
guered, unfortuante  but  nonetheless  proud 
community  has  found  a  braver,  more  gallant 
young  champion  than  this  Afro-American 
who  Ues  before  us — unconquered  still. 

I  say  the  word  again,  as  he  would  want  me 
to:  Afi-o-American— Afro-American  Malcolm. 


who  was  a  master,  was  most  meticulous  in 
his  use  of  words.  Nobody  knew  better  than  he 
the  power  words  have  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Malcolm  had  stopped  being  a  "Negro"  years 
ago. 

It  has  become  too  small,  too  puny,  too 
weak  a  word  for  him.  Malcolm  was  bigger 
than  that.  Malcolm  had  become  an  Afro- 
American  and  he  wanted — so  desperately — 
that  we,  that  all  his  people,  would  become 
Afro-Americans  too. 

There  are  those  who  will  consider  it  their 
duty,  as  friends  of  the  Negro  people,  to  tell 
us  to  revDe  him.  to  flee  even  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  memory,  to  save  ourselves  by 
writing  him  out  of  the  history  of  our  turbu- 
lent time*. 

Many  will  ask  what  Harlem  finds  to  honor 
in  this  stormy,  controversial  and  bold  young 
captain— tnd  we  will  smile. 

Many  will  say  turn  away — away  from  this 
man,  for  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  demon,  a 
monster,  a,  subverter  and  an  enemy  of  the 
black  men — and  we  will  smile. 

They  will  say  that  he  is  of  hate— a  fanatic, 
a  racist^-who  can  only  bring  evil  to  the 
cause  for  which  you  struggle! 

And  we  will  answer  and  say  unto  them:  Did 
you  ever  talk  to  Brother  Malcolm?  Did  you 
ever  toucji  him.  or  have  him  smile  at  you? 
Did  you  *ver  really  listen  to  him?  Did  he 
ever  do  a  mean  thing?  Was  he  ever  himself 
associated  with  violence  or  any  public  dis- 
turbance? For  if  you  did  you  would  know 
him.  And  if  you  knew  him  you  would  know 
why  we  must  honor  him:  Malcolm  was  our 
manhood,  our  living,  black  manhood!  This 
was  his  meaning  to  his  people.  And.  in  hon- 
oring him,  we  honor  the  best  in  ourselves. 

Last  year,  from  Africa,  he  wrote  these 
words  to  a  friend:  "My  journey."  he  says,  "is 
almost  eaded.  and  I  have  a  much  broader 
scope  thap  when  I  started  out.  which  I  be- 
lieve will  add  new  life  and  dimension  to  our 
struggle  fior  freedom  and  honor  and  dignity 
in  the  Stttes.  I  am  writing  these  things  so 
that  you  will  know  for  a  fact  the  tremendous 
sympathy  and  support  we  have  among  the 
African  States  for  our  Human  Rights  strug- 
gle. The  naain  thing  is  that  we  keep  a  United 
Front  wherein  our  most  valuable  time  and 
energy  wJU  not  be  wasted  fighting  each 
other." 

However  much  we  may  have  differed  with 
him — or  with  each  other  about  him  and  his 
value  as  a  man— let  his  going  from  us  serve 
only  to  bring  us  together,  now.  Consigning 
these  mortal  remains  to  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all.  secure  in  the  Icnowledge  that 
what  we  nlace  in  the  ground  is  no  more  now 
a  man — but  a  seed — which,  after  the  winter 
of  our  discontent,  will  come  forth  again  to 
meet  us.  And  we  will  know  him  then  for 
what  he  was  and  is — a  Prince — our  own  black 
shining  Prince!- who  didn't  hesitate  to  die. 
because  h#  loved  us  so. 


THE  pEMOCRATS  AND  THEIR 
1      TAXES 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 


OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 
Mr.   GIMGRICH.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   want  to 
make  sure  everyone  takes  notice  of  the  follow- 
ing "Dear  Colleague"  that  I  sent  out  today. 


February  21,  1991 


House  of  Representatives, 
Office  of  the  Repubucan  Whip, 
Washington,  DC,  February  21, 1991. 
Dear  Coixeague:  I  recommend  that  all  my 
colleagues  read  this  editorial  by  New  York 
City's  former  Democratic  Mayor  Ed  Koch 
that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
February  5.  He  presents  a  convincing  argu- 
ment against  quotas,  and  regarding  the  Civil 
Rights  bill,  he  states  that  "*  *  *  so  long  as 
this  bill  encourages  quotas,  and  it  does,  it 
should  not  be  acceptable  no  matter  what 
compromise  is  offered." 
Sincerely, 

Newt  Gingrich, 
Republican  Whip. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1991] 

Civil  Rights  Bill:  The  Way  to  Religious 

Quotas 

(By  Edward  I.  Koch) 

Why  is  the  newly  introduced  Civil  Rights 
Bill  still  a  quota  bill? 

Because,  like  the  1990  version  known  as 
Kennedy-Hawkins,  the  legislation  finds  that 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  Is  estab- 
lished when  "a  complaining  party  dem- 
onstrates that  an  employment  practice  or 
group  of  practices  results  in  a  disparate  im- 
pact on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin,  and  the  respondent  fails 
to  demonstrate  that  such  practice  is  re- 
quired by  business  necessity." 

The  employer  would  have  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  hiring  practice  or  group  of 
practices  bear  a  "significant  relationship  to 
successful  performance  of  the  job."  Contrary 
to  the  claims  of  the  legislation's  supporters, 
this  standard  is  more  stringent  than  the 
standard  consistently  applied  in  this  area  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  says  that  em- 
ployers may  justify  hiring  practices  if  they 
bear  a  "manifest  relationship  to  the  employ- 
ment in  question." 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  test,  employers 
can  justify  many  hiring  practices  as  bearing 
a  "manifest  relationship"  to  the  employ- 
ment. Under  the  bill's  proposed  test,  it  is  un- 
likely that  employers  would  be  able  to  prove 
that  a  challenged  job  requirement  bears  a 
"significant  relationship"  to  "successful" 
job  performance.  To  avoid  potential  liability 
under  such  a  murky  standard,  employers 
would,  of  necessity,  resort  to  quota  hiring. 

Cases  under  the  disparate-impact  standard 
have  focused  on  racial  and  gender  discrimi- 
nation. But  under  the  bill,  disparate  impact 
will  be  so  easy  to  prove  that  it  will  be  ap- 
plied to  alleged  religious  discrimination,  and 
employers  will  react  defensively  to  the 
threat  of  such  lawsuits. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  note  that  some  Jew- 
ish organizations,  traditionally  opposed  to 
quotas,  endorse  the  legislation.  I  suggest 
that  Jewish  organizations  haven't  alerted 
their  memberships  to  the  fact  that  under 
such  a  law  employers  probably  will  have  to 
justify  why  there  are  more  Jews  on  a  per- 
centage-basis in  a  particular  job  than  in  the 
applicant  job  pool. 

To  defend  themselves  from  suits,  employ- 
ers would  have  to  justify  the  disparate  im- 
pact. Surely  that  would  mean  keeping  statis- 
tics on  the  number  of  Jews,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Muslims,  etc.  It  might  even 
mean  keeping  track  of  all  the  subdivisions- 
such  as  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventlsts;  Sunni  and  Shiite  Muslims: 
Orthodox,  Conservative  and  Reform  Jews — as 
well. 

The  proposed  law  would  particularly  create 
a  misplaced  incentive  for  governments  and 
universities  to  hire  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,   religion,  gender  or  national   origin. 
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They  would  feel  intense  pressure  to  select 
the  lesser-qualified  individual  of  a  group  not 
adequately  represented  from  a  statistical 
standpoint— both  to  avoid  the  "disparate  im- 
pact" and  exposure  to  costly  lawsuits  they 
would  be  likely  to  lose,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
student  unrest,  picket  lines  and  adverse  pub- 
licity. They  will  hire  the  statistically  cor- 
rect. (In  New  York  City,  those  who  would 
suffer  disproportionately  would  be  white 
Jewish  males.) 

Few  employers,  would  be  likely  to  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  costly  lawsuits.  Attorneys' 
fees  and  massive  back-pay  awards.  The  mere 
filing  of  a  lawsuit  could  hurt  sales  and  public 
acceptance  of  the  company's  product. 

Nationwide,  the  percentage  of  blacks  is 
12%;  Hispanics  about  8%;  Asians  about  2%. 
Among  whites,  those  who  are  Jewish  would 
still  suffer  the  most  because  they  are  only 
2%  of  the  population. 

Many  who  support  this  bill  deny  they  sup- 
port quotas,  but  acknowledge  support  of  af- 
firmative-action programs  requiring  goals, 
timetables  and  sanctions:  they  claim  that 
these  programs  do  not  entail  preferences  and 
reverse  discrimination.  But  goals  and  time- 
tables quickly  become  de  facto  quotas  when 
employers  face  sanctions  if  they  don't 
achieve  them,  and  when  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  upon  the  employer  to  justify  hiring 
practices. 

It  is  not  "immoral"  to  be  for  quotas  nor  is 
it  "immoral"  to  oppose  them.  New  York 
Mayor  David  Dinkins  publicly  suppoits 
quotas,  as  do  many  other  New  York  City 
leaders:  they  think  the  benefits  outweigh  the 
costs.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  in 
support  of  the  position  that  this  bill  would 
create  reverse  discrimination  and  would  be 
bad  for  America  as  a  whole. 

During  November's  election  campaign, 
many  editorials  around  the  country  de- 
nounced Sen.  Jesse  Helms's  ad  depicting  a 
white  worker  losing  his  job  as  a  result  of 
quota  preferences.  What  if  his  opponent.  Har- 
vey Gantt.  had  run  an  ad  that  showed  two 
black  hands  and  commentary  saying.  "Is  it 
unfair  for  us  to  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment to  catch  up  from  the  burden  of  slav- 
ery?" Would  that  ad  have  been  denounced?  I 
doubt  it. 

Will  the  supporters  of  this  bill  attack 
those  of  us  who  oppose  it  as  racists  because 
we  honestly  believe  that  it  will  foster 
quotas?  Unfairly,  they  will  probably  do  so 
again  this  year,  as  they  did  last  year.  False 
charges  of  racism  are  the  refuge  of  those  who 
cannot  argue  on  the  merits. 

Civil-rights  groups  have  been  seeking  a  fig- 
leaf  compromise  with  some  opponents  of  the 
bill  to  facilitate  an  override  of  any  pres- 
idential veto.  Their  latest  ploy  has  been  to 
approach  some  big  businesses  with  a  new 
offer.  These  civil-rights  groups  are  hoping 
that  if  the  damages  available  under  the  bill 
for  intentional  discrimination  are  reduced, 
the  businesses  will  agree  to  language  that, 
while  ostensibly  "solving"  the  quota  prob- 
lem, does  not  do  so.  But  so  long  as  this  bill 
encourages  quotas,  and  it  does,  it  should  not 
be  acceptable  no  matter  what  compromise  is 
offered. 


WE  NEED  A  RADIO  FREE  ASIA 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  irv 
dividuals  throughout  the  world  have  corne  to 
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deper>d  upon  the  Voice  of  America  [VOA]  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  [RFE]  broadcasts  as  a 
source  of  dependable  arxj  timely  news.  Unfor- 
tunately, if  one  looks  at  Indochina,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  broad- 
casting directed  at  those  heM  captive  there. 
Total  VOA  broadcasts  to  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  amount  to  less  than  32  hours  per 
week  versus  almost  1,400  hours  per  week  of 
VOA  arxj  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast  hours 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  find 
this  appalling! 

U.S.  broadcasts  have  played  a  tremendous 
role  in  spreading  democratic  ideas.  In  count- 
less instances,  our  efforts  to  fill  ttie  informatxxi 
vacuum  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  t>een  successful  as  witnessed  by 
the  new  govemrT>ents  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  not  to  mentkxi  the  unificatkxi 
of  Germany.  However,  ttie  task  of  fostenng 
political  and  economk;  change  is  not  an  easy 
one  and  some  of  our  radk)  broadcast  serv- 
ices— to  Lithuania  or  Ukraine — may  need  to 
continue  indefinitely. 

But  the  need  to  txoadcast  into  Lithuania  or 
Romania  shoukj  not  preclude  us  from  focusing 
more  attention  on  countries  like  Cambodia  arxl 
Vietruim.  where  propaganda  masquerades  as 
news.  In  time,  we  should  aggressivety  exptore 
the  possibility  of  expanding  service  to  other 
areas  wtiere  freedom  continues  to  be  an  elu- 
sive dream — places  such  as  Burma  or  North 
Korea.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  coiisider  seriously  trying  to  du- 
plicate the  successes  ttiat  our  radio  txoad- 
casts  have  wrought  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Some  may  ask,  wtiy  do  we  need  a  new 
Radk>  Free  Asia  wt^en  we  already  have  the 
VOA?  It  is  true  ttwrt  over  the  years,  ttie  VOA 
has  broadcast  into  Indochina;  txit  it  is  impor- 
tant to  rememtier  that  tfiere  is  a  profourxj  dH- 
ference  t>etween  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
type  of  servk:e  that  we  need — a  Radk>  Free 
Asia  tfiat  is  modeled  after  Radk>  Free  Europe. 

The  VOA  broadcasts  informatnn  about  tfw 
United  States — while  Radk>  Free  Europe  in- 
forms people  about  tf«ir  own  country,  which  is 
vital  in  natkxis  tfiat  have  firm  controi  over  the 
internal  media.  While  VOA's  broadcasts  are 
informative,  tfiey  do  not  corx;entrate  solely  on 
provkling  hard  news  and  commentary  to  ttie 
informatk>n  starved  people  of  a  country  Nke 
Vietnam.  When  the  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Thiach,  says  that  tfie  decision  to  impose 
communism  upon  tfiat  country  was  the  worst 
mistake  tfie  regime  ever  made,  tfie  Vietnam- 
ese people  shoukJ  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fiappen  to  ttiink  that  it  makes 
good  sense  to  broadcast  to  a  country  of  66 
millkxi  people.  Some  mighl  not  agree.  I  also 
happen  to  think  that  the  United  States  has  dis- 
tinct strategc  interests  in  tfiat  region  that 
make  our  Interest  more  than  just  a  luxury.  The 
Soviets  and  the  Cfunese  certainly  feel  this 
way.  Again,  some  may  not  agree  with  me. 

One  thing  is  for  certain,  tfie  Hanoi  regime 
will  go  to  great  lengtfis  to  argue  why  we 
shouldnl  step  up  our  broadcasts.  They  wilt 
talk  about  past  cokxiialtsm  and  tfien  fiighlight 
some  recent  achievements  such  as  reattaining 
their  status  as  a  large  nee  exporting  nation. 
They  will  stress  also  tfie  supposed  warming  of 
relatkms  between  our  two  countries  as  well  as 
continue  to  dangle  tfie  POW  issue  before  us. 
Vietnam's  leaders  wiH  do  tfiis  t)ecause  aH  tfiey 
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have  to  do  is  look  at  Eastern  Europe  to  gauge 
the  power  of  our  broadcast  message.  They 
are  the  true  masters  of  propagarxla  and  I  can 
easily  urxlerstarxl  their  fear  atxMJt  dying  by  the 
same  sword  that  they  have  used  to  Intimidate 
their  own  people  artd  their  neighbors  for  so 
long. 

The  Communists  in  Vietnam  certainly  dent 
want  their  subjects  to  hear  stories  about  the 
plight  of  Vietnamese  workers  abroad.  Why 
would  they  want  people  back  home  to  hear 
about  small  groups  of  Vietnamese  workers  or 
student  groups  in  Czechoslovakia,  who  are 
tieginning  to  publish  newspapers  about  their 
experiences,  or  about  life  under  communism? 

Unfortunately,  Vietnam's  leaders  wont  be 
the  only  ones  to  question  the  need  for  ex- 
panded radio  broadcasts.  I'm  sure  that  some 
people  right  here  at  home  are  going  to  ques- 
tion the  necessity  of  starting  up  a  Radio  Free 
Asia.  They  may  argue  that  we  shouWnl  Invest 
resources  into  such  projects  because  democ- 
racy Is  already  on  the  nrxive  In  places  like 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  They  will  argue  that 
we  stXMJkf  leave  well  erwugh  alone  and  not 
upset  the  apple  cart  by  broadcasting  hostile 
propagarxla  into  those  countries. 

Well,  I'm  not  quite  convinced  that  provkjing 
the  people  of  Saigon  with  Inforn^tlon  about 
ttie  wfiereabouts  of  long  lost  family  members 
qualifies  as  hostile  propaganda.  How  many  Vi- 
etnamese have  any  klea  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  hundreds  of  tfiousands  of  their  fel- 
tow  citizens  wtx)  fled  for  their  lives  in  nckety 
boats? 

In  Camtxxjia,  there  are  disturbing  indica- 
tions that  the  murderous  Khmer  Rouge  are 
again  makir>g  headway.  The  People's  Repub- 
Ik:  of  China  has  lent  support  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge  broadcasting  effort  by  allowing  them  to 
tieam  their  message  Into  Cambodia  from  sites 
in  China.  Our  State  Department  admits  that 
the  Khmer  Rouge  are  successfully  propa- 
gandizing villages  in  Cambodia.  Shouldn't  the 
United  States — rather  than  the  Khmer 
Rouge — be  provkJing  accurate  arxj  timely  in- 
formation to  ttie  people  of  CamtxxJia?  Efforts 
by  this  administration  to  prevent  Xhe  Khmer 
Rouge  from  returning  to  power  should  be 
waged  at  many  levels — irxsludlng  Increased 
U.S.  broadcasting — and  should  rrat  be  consid- 
ered as  upsetting  ttie  apple  cart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  sessran  I  Introduced  ttie 
Radk)  Free  Asia  Act  in  an  effort  to  facilitate 
surrogate  broadcasts  to  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam.  It  was  through  my  many  trips  to 
Eastern  Europe — be  it  Poland  or  Romania  or 
Yugoslavia— that  I  first  became  convinced 
about  ttie  power  of  our  International  radio 
broadcasting  servnes  like  the  Vok;e  of  Amer- 
Ka  and  Radio  Free  Europe.  Today,  I  am  again 
irrtroducing  the  Radk>  Free  Asia  Act  of  1991  in 
the  hope  ttiat  we  will  place  more  empjhasis  on 
radk)  broadcasting  to  this  critical  regk)n. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In 
supporting  this  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
STRATEGY 


February  21,  1991 


I        HON.  FKANK  RIGGS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^fTA'^VES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
national  energy  strategy  has  focused  America 
on  the  task  of  formulating  a  policy  that  guaran- 
tees dependable  energy  for  the  future  and  na- 
tional energy  indeper>dence.  I  am  confkJent 
that  the  Americans  are  ready  to  make  the 
hard  choices  necessary  to  guarantee  an  eco- 
nomfc  and  environmentally  viable  future. 

The  national  energy  strategy  shoukJ  be 
viewed  as  a  working  document.  Over  the  next 
few  months  Members  of  Congress  will  be  add- 
ing their  views,  their  Ideas,  their  visions.  But  In 
a  nimber  of  areas,  a  good  start  has  already 
been  made. 

For  the  first  time  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested ways  to  slow  down  the  Increase  of 
greenhouse  gases.  The  NES  pronrwtes  strate- 
gies to  reduce  oil  consumption.  It  suggests 
sound  ways  to  promote  energy  conservation, 
reducing  the  need  to  consume  valuatde  and  fi- 
nite resources.  Likewise,  it  recognizes  the  inv 
portance  of  developing  energy  efficierxiy  tech- 
nologies that  reduce  waste  and  Improve  per- 
formance. 

The  national  energy  strategy  recognizes  that 
our  greatest  natural  resources  are  human  re- 
sourtes.  Through  education,  entrepreneur-ship 
and  commitment  we  can  build  a  secure  en- 
ergy future.  Impxartantiy,  it  pledges  Govern- 
ment support  for  long-term  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  for  clean,  renewable 
tectiTologies  such  as  solar,  wind,  biomass, 
arxJ  thermal. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  I  will  wort<  with 
my  colleagues  to  continue  the  process  to  de- 
velop a  viable  energy  strategy  started  by  the 
President  1 8  months  ago.  I  am  hopeful  that  In 
its  final  form,  our  new  national  energy  polk;y 
will  encompass  the  best  of  the  NES,  discard 
the  discredited  dependerx:ies  and  dead  ends 
of  ttie  past,  and  contain  the  new  Ideas  tfiat  will 
energize  America's  future. 

Mf.  Speaker,  I  submit  and  commerxl  ttie  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  my  hometown  news- 
paper, ttie  Santa  Rosa  Denxxrat,  for  my  col- 
leagues' conskleratk>n.  This  commentary  is 
especially  relevant  In  light  of  today's  debate 
and  vote  on  H.R.  586. 

Paying  the  Price  for  the  Gulf  War 

During  the  buildup  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  there  was  plenty  of  talk  al)out  the  need 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  Now  that 
the  war  has  arrived,  one  critical  lesson  that 
that  earlier  conflict  can  provide  is  a  lesson 
in  economics. 

War  is  expensive.  Not  paying  the  bills 
when  they  come  due  can  undermine  the 
economy. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  delay  in  imposing  a  sur- 
tax to  help  pay  for  the  Vietnam  War  is  often 
blamed  for  the  damaging  inflation  that  fol- 
lowed. This  week,  Alan  Greenspan,  chairman 
of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board,  urged  Congress 
not  to  raise  taxes  now  to  pay  for  war  costs, 
which  are  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  S500 
million  per  day. 

Greenspan  has  some  sound  reasons.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  is  not  yet 
clear.  The  effort  to  get  more  help  from  other 


countries  must  be  a  top  priority.  U.S.  tax- 
payers sliould  t>e  at  the  t>ack  of  the  line  in 
the  search  for  more  money.  And  tax  in- 
creases are  hardly  the  medicine  for  an  econ- 
omy already  In  a  recession. 

But  th$t  doesn't  change  the  fact  that  the 
federal  deficit,  despite  last  fall's  much-tout- 
ed budget  deal.  Is  at  record  levels  and  grow- 
ing. The  recession  will  cut  tax  revenues,  and 
raise  the  cost  of  social  services.  Meanwhile, 
the  admlDlstratlon,  which  is  expected  to  ask 
Congress  for  $30  billion  for  additional  costs, 
is  also  seeking  a  blank  check  to  continue  the 
S&L  bailout. 

In  the  long  run,  those  ever-growing  deficits 
will  produce  an  ever-weaker  economy. 

The  final  bill  for  Operation  Desert  Storm 
will  depend  on  many  variables:  how  long  the 
war  lasts,  how  much  of  the  equipment  used 
must  be  replaced,  how  much  other  countries 
contribute,  even  the  war's  effect  on  long- 
term  oil  prices.  All  of  those  variables  are  un- 
predictable. 

What  can  be  predicted,  however,  is  that  the 
costs  will  be  sizable,  and  foreign  contribu- 
tions wQOi't  cover  all  of  them.  Some  com- 
bination of  tax  hikes  and  program  cuts  will 
be  needed. 

For  now,  Congress  should  at  least  approve 
a  proposal  requiring  the  administration  to 
file  a  monthly  report  on  war  costs  and  the 
amount  being  contributed  by  allies. 

Then,  When  the  costs  become  more  clear, 
and,  let's  hope,  when  the  economic  picture 
brightenf.  Congress  must  face  another  grim 
fact  of  war.  Its  price  isn't  only  paid  on  the 
battlefield. 


IDEALS  IN  ACTION 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  Operation  Desert  Shield  last  year, 
and  especially  since  it  became  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  there  have  been  numerous  dis- 
plays of  patriotism  by  Amerrcans  from  all 
walks  of  life  throughout  the  country.  The  yel- 
low rlbtx>ns,  flags,  and  otfier  symbols  of  sup- 
port have  sfrawn  tiow  deeply  Americans  sup- 
port the  troops  defending  their  country — and 
the  worid — against  Iraq's  brutal  dk:tator  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

With  soldiers  like  Cpl.  Brian  E.  Ivers,  USMC, 
who  Is  serving  In  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  Amerk^ns 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud.  Shortiy  before 
Christmas,  Corporal  Ivers  wrote  an  Inspiring 
letter  to  me,  which  I  just  recently  received.  I 
woukj  like  to  share  part  of  It  with  you,  for  I 
think  it  reflects  the  sentiments  of  many  of  our 
troops,  toops  prepared  to  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  to  serve  their  country  and  the  cause 
of  justica. 

Corporal  Ivers  writes, 

Moral*  Is  still  high  here  In  the  desert  and 
our  reserve  to  defeat  the  forces  of  tyranny  Is 
as  stroner  as  it  was  when  we  first  got  here. 
We  support  the  President  in  all  his  efforts 
and  stand  ready  to  recover  Kuwait.  If  a  vote 
should  Ik  taken  in  Congrress  on  whether  to 
stay  here  and  fight,  vote  yes,  as  It  is  the 
wish  of  myself  and  many  here  that  we  re- 
move Hussein  from  power.  We  are  all  infan- 
try and  will  end  up  getting  shot  at  if  war 
should  oome.  and  yet  we  feel  it  Is  a  moral  ot>- 
llgation  to  stop  thla  demagogue  before  he 
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gets  nuclear  weapons.  And  before  Kuwait  is 
reduced  to  a  concentration  camp. 

I  salute  Corporal  Ivers  and  all  our  fighting 
men  and  women  serving  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 
Thanks  to  them,  the  future  for  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world  remains  bright. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  you  realize  that  If  it  weren't  for  me. 
the  things  I  stand  for  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  beneath  my  colors, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  freedom,  there 
wouldn't  be  an  America. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  DAIRY 
FARMERS  IN  BIG  TROUBLE 


I  AM  THE  FLAG 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituent, 
Steve  Schaffer,  has  produced  a  beautiful 
statement  entitled  "I  am  the  Flag."  It  is  inspir- 
ing, and  I  am  proud  to  present  this  matter  for 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  is  as  follows: 
I  Am  the  Flag 

I  am  the  flag.  I  came  to  life  with  the  ideas 
of  liberty,  justice  and  freedom  back  in  1776; 
the  same  year  America  was  born.  I  remember 
Betsy  Ross  putting  me  together  the  first 
time  for  General  Washington.  Everyone 
thought  I  was  very  special  and  they  were  ex- 
cited to  have  me.  At  first  I  had  only  13  stars 
but  that  was  enough.  As  I  was  carried  around 
this  new  country  I  found  men  and  women 
who  were  willing  to  die  for  me;  they  would 
give  up  their  lives  for  the  ideas  I  stood  for. 
How  proud  I  was  to  fly  over  Yorktown  when 
America  became  a  free  Country! 

I  wasn't  much  older  when  another  war 
broke  out  in  1812.  I  got  shot  up  pretty  badly 
that  night  at  Fort  McHenry,  but  when  day- 
light came  I  was  still  there.  I  guess  you've 
heard  the  song  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote 
about  me — "The  Star  Spangled  Banner". 
After  that,  America  started  to  grow.  I  got  to 
wear  a  new  star  for  every  state. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  Some  people 
wanted  a  new  flag;  they  did  not  want  me 
anymore.  When  the  end  finally  came  I  was 
flying  over  Appomattox  when  General  Lee 
surrendered. 

By  now  the  world  knew  me.  People  came 
from  everywhere  to  have  me  as  their  flag. 
They  knew  they  would  be  safe  with  me  pro- 
tecting their  freedom  In  America.  I  got  more 
stars. 

The  iH-Ice  of  freedom  Is  high  and  In  1917  I 
had  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  year. 

The  next  20  years  were  pretty  quiet,  but  on 
December  7,  1941  things  changed.  In  the  next 
four  years  I  went  all  over  the  world.  I'll 
never  forget  those  Marines  taking  me  up 
that  little  hill  on  Iwo  Jima.  I  know  how  im- 
portant I  was  to  them,  as  they  were  to  me. 
In  1945  I  came  l>ack  home  the  proud  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

Only  five  years  later  I  was  off  to  Korea  for 
three  years  then  back  home. 

In  the  GO'S  I  went  to  Vietnam.  Things 
weren't  the  same  then,  either  over  there  or 
here  at  home.  I  know  some  of  you  weren't  as 
proud  of  me  as  you  used  to  be  and  I  came 
home  bloodied  but  unbowed. 

Now,  I  have  50  stars  and  have  even  been  to 
the  moon.  These  days  I  often  wonder  If  you 
still  love  me  as  much  as  your  fathers  and 
grandfathers  did.  You  don't  treat  me  the 
same  somehow.  I  know  I'm  over  200  years  old 
but  I  still  look  the  same.  I  still  stand  for  the 
same  things  I  did  back  when  Betsy  first  put 
me  together.  I  fly  over  you  just  like  always. 

We've  l>een  through  an  awful  lot  together, 
haven't  we?  You  know  I  need  your  devotion, 
respect  and  commitment  to  keep  America 
Strong  and  Free. 


LOUIS  KELSO— AMERICAN 
INNOVATOR  AND  HERO 


HON.  DANA  ROHRASACHER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  great  sense  of  sadness 
ttiat  I  mark  the  passing  away  this  past  Sunday 
of  a  great  American.  The  name  Louis  Kelso 
might  not  have  the  familiar  ring  of  other  fa- 
mous people  but  it  echoes  in  the  heart  of  the 
miltons  of  Americans  that  have  become  own- 
ers in  their  own  companies  because  of  tfie 
klea  that  Mr.  Kelso  had  some  35  years  ago. 

Louis  Kelso  once  sakJ  tt^t  "a  t>asic  truth  is 
not  invented  but  discovered."  He  argued  that 
the  bask:  protslem  with  capitalism  is  tfie  fact 
that  there  are  not  enough  capitalists.  He  went 
on  to  discover  the  ESOP  in  1956  to  try  to  rec- 
tify this  situatkxi. 

His  answer  was  to  have  corporations  and 
companies  borrow  money  against  their  assets 
to  purchase  their  own  stock  for  their  employ- 
ees. Kelso  won  support  for  his  klea  from  Sen- 
ator Russell  Long,  tfie  then  chairman  of  tfie 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Togetfier  ttiey 
created  tfie  legal  status  for  ESOP's  in  tfie 
1974  Emptoyee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  [ERISA].  ESOP'S  took  off  soon  after  that. 

The  tax  breaks  given  to  ESOP's  fielped 
generate  tfie  ESOP  expkisnn.  Today,  more 
tfian  13  percent  of  the  private-sector  wori< 
force  in  the  United  States,  over  11  million 
Americans,  work  for  empk>yee-owned  compa- 
nies. 

Economk:  freedom  and  private  ownership 
are  prerequisites  for  politnal  liberty  and 
human  progress.  What  we  do  to  expand  owrv 
ership  and  broaden  tfie  tiase  of  partk:ipatx}n  in 
our  free  enterprise  system  will  txilster  tfie 
underpinnings  of  American  democracy  and 
strengtfien  tfie  economk;  foundation  whk^h  fias 
supported  our  country's  unparalleled  prosper- 
ity. Louis  Kelso  nude  it  his  life's  goal  to  ex- 
pand America's  base  of  ownership. 

Mr.  Kelso  was  bom  on  December  4,  1913, 
In  Denver,  CO.  He  hekj  degrees  in  finance, 
cum  laude,  arxJ  a  J.D.  from  tfie  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boukler,  wfiere  he  later  taught 
constitutkxial  law.  After  serving  in  the  Navy 
during  Worid  War  II,  he  moved  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, wfiere  fie  was  active  in  many  civk:  pro- 
grams. 

But  Mr.  Kelso  will  always  be  known  as  an 
American  innovator  and  fiero  wfiose  kJeas  will 
live  on.  I  offer  my  deep  sympatfiy  to  Louis 
Kelso's  family  and  promise  to  work  to  further 
his  life's  work — extending  the  opportunity  of 
ownership  to  all  of  America's  employees. 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Carolina's 
dairy  farmers  are  in  tjig  trouble.  Erratk:,  dam- 
aging price  swings  over  tfie  past  year  are 
threatening  to  put  over  one-fialf  of  tfie  State's 
dairy  producers  out  of  business. 

As  a  result  of  a  Federal  milk  order,  wfiKh 
sets  prices  for  milk  in  South  Carolina,  farmers' 
prices  fiave  dropped  more  tfian  35  cents  per 
galk>n  over  tfie  past  8  montfis.  I  dont  know  of 
any  industry  in  this  country  tfiat  couU  sustain 
such  a  severe  cut. 

At  tfie  same  time  fiowever  we  know  some- 
body's making  nxKiey  out  tfiere,  and  consunv 
ers  have  become  accustomed  to  today's 
prices.  Recent  retail  prices  are  steady  despite 
declining  producer  revenues.  Milk  in  most  re- 
tail outlets  in  tfie  State  has  been  selling  from 
Si  .99  to  $2.69  per  galkm  for  tfie  pest  several 
montfis.  I  simply  cannot  reconcile  tfiis  with  tfie 
fact  that  many  dairy  farmers  will  be  lucky  to 
survive  anotfier  6  montfis.  Wfiat  tfie  dairy 
farmer  in  South  Carolina  and  otfier  regions 
across  the  country  needs  and  desen/es  is  a 
fairer  share. 

Tfiat's  why  today  I'm  introducing  legislatkm 
to  restore  stability  in  the  prnes  provkled  to 
dairy  producers.  My  bill  freezes  tfie  Mirv 
nesota-Wisconsin  phce  formula  at  0w  last  Au- 
gust level  wfieh  was  tfie  last  time  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  received  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price.  Tfie  Minnesota-Wisconsin  bask:  price  is 
a  pricing  mecfianism  tfut  was  establisfied  in 
1961.  Unfortunately,  as  milk  productxxi  has 
enlarged  and  altered,  ttie  M&W  has  k>st  rel- 
evance as  an  accurate  price  irxtcator. 

The  1990  Food,  Agriculture  Consen/atxin 
and  Trade  Act  acknowledged  tfiis  and  requires 
a  proposed  replacement  price  series  be  put 
forth  by  USDA  by  October  1.  Unfortunately, 
however.  South  Carolina's  dairy  fanners  can- 
not afford  tfie  luxury  of  waiting.  Time  is  one 
commodity  tfiey  fiave  run  out  of.  If  we  fail  to 
act,  we  coukl  tose  half  of  our  producers  and 
hundreds  of  jobs.  I  urge  my  colleague  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislatkxi  and  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmer. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BLM 
REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 


HON.  BRIO  F.  WdO 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  again  authorize  appropriatwns 
for  programs,  functk>ns,  and  activities  of  tfie 
Interior  DepartmenTs  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment [BLM]. 

During  tfie  last  Congress,  tfie  House  passed 
such  a  bill,  but  ttie  Senate  dkj  not  act  on  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  BLM  is  an  important  agerv 
cy.  It  has  exclusive  management  jurisdktton 
over  more  tftan  270  miion  acres  of  public 
lands,  and  in  additkxi  fias  important  respon- 
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sibilities  with  respect  to  millions  of  acres  of 
other  lands  that  are  wholly  or  partially  the 
property  of  the  American  people. 

The  basic  statutory  auttiority  for  BLM's  ac- 
tivities is  ttie  Federal  LarxJ  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976,  or  "FLPMA."  That  act 
established  a  system  of  periodic  reviews  and 
reauthorizations  intended  to  be  the  t}asis  for 
the  appropriation  of  amounts  adequate  for 
BLM  to  carry  out  its  diverse  and  difficult  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  last  autfxirization  for  BLM  expired  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982.  Since  then,  of  course, 
Congress  has  in  fact  appropriated  funds  for 
ttie  work  of  tfie  agency,  but  each  appropria- 
tions bill  irKluding  such  funding  has  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  under  a  rule  that 
waived  tfie  point  of  order  against  BLM  funding 
that  otherwsle  would  lie  against  this  unauthor- 
ized spending. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  undesirable  situation. 
and  for  tf^t  reason  I  took  tfie  Initiative  In  the 
last  Congress  to  again  provkje  authorization 
for  BLM  appropriations  for  the  Tiscai  years 
1990  through  1993. 

However,  I  believed  tfien  and  continue  to 
believe  now  that  rrwre  tfian  just  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  is  needed.  I  believed 
then  and  believe  now  ttiat  we  need  to  make 
revisions  in  FLPMA  in  order  to  Improve  the 
management  of  the  putilk;  larxis  and  their  very 
important  resources  arxj  values. 

A  number  of  such  revisions  were  Included  In 
ttie  reauthorization  bill  for  BLM  that  was  re- 
ported t»y  the  Intenor  Committee  and  passed 
by  the  House  in  1989.  As  I  said,  however,  the 
Senate  dkj  not  act  on  that  measure,  which 
tfierefore  died  at  the  end  of  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  passed  the  House  in  1989 
One  major  difference  relates  to  the  use  of 
BLM-managed  larxJs  t^y  State  military  agen- 
cies. The  House-passed  bill  of  1 989  contained 
a  number  of  provisk>ns  relating  to  this  Impor- 
tant matter.  But  because  I  tielieve  that  this  Is 
only  one  part  of  a  larger  picture,  I  have  omit- 
ted such  provisions  from  the  BLM  reauthorlza- 
tkxi  tiill  I  am  introducing  today.  It  is  my  Interv 
tion  to  later  introduce  another  bill  that  will  ad- 
dress a  variety  of  issues  related  to  military  use 
of  Federal  lands.  Including  such  use  by  the 
Natk>nal  Guard  (technically  State  agencies 
urxler  existing  law)  as  well  as  by  the  national 
military  services. 

Like  tfie  House-passed  bill  of  1989,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  has  several  principal  pur- 
poses, including  strengttiening  BLM's  profes- 
sionalism: furtfiering  true,  tialanced  multiple- 
use  management  of  tfie  public  lands;  improv- 
ing BLM's  planning  processes;  and  broaderv 
ing  publK  involvement  In  BLM's  programs  and 
activities.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
address  ttie  need  to  strengtfien  enforcement 
of  applicabie  rules  and  regulations,  including 
the  prohibition  of  "subleasing"  of  grazing  allot- 
ments on  publk:  rangetands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  conskleration  of 
ttiis  BLM  reauttiorization  bill  shoukj  tie  a  prior- 
ity matter,  and  I  intend  to  work  for  its  early  ap- 
proval by  the  Interkx  Committee  and  the 
House,  so  that  there  will  be  every  opportunity 
for  it  to  be  enacted  in  a  timely  manner  duhng 
this  session  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  SALUTE  TO  THE  PILOTS  OF 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


HON.  WnUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ad  that  ap- 
peared recently  In  USA  Today.  This  ad  was 
placed  by  ttie  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
[ALPA]  which  represents  42,000  professional 
pilots  who  fly  for  51  of  our  U.S.  carriers.  In  It, 
the  men  and  women  of  ALPA  salute  the  txave 
efforts  of  their  kxothers  and  sisters  who  are 
flying  for  the  Allied  forces  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Approximately  2,500  U.S.  airline  pilots, 
through  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard, 
have  left  their  loved  ones  tiehind  to  fly  for  our 
Arm«d  Forces  fighting  the  tyranny  of  Saddam 
Hussein  while  approximately  another  1,000 
have  been  flying  support  missions  for  our 
courtry  under  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  Pro- 
gram. The  success  of  these  outstanding  avi- 
ators and  their  fellow  airmen  of  the  Inter- 
national force  has  t)een  overwhelming.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  those 
dedicated  men  and  women  and  to  thank  ALPA 
for  Its  public  expression  of  support.  Indeed,  all 
persons  supporting  our  efforts  in  the  gulf  re- 
gion are  to  tie  saluted.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  following  in  the  Record  and  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

ALPA  Salutes  the  Pilots  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm 

Ttie  42,000  members  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  wear  the  wings  of  commercial 
aviation,  harnessing  technology  for  peace- 
time pursuits.  But  there  comes  a  time  when 
different  wings,  those  of  the  war  eagle,  must 
rise  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 

We  salute  our  fellow  pilots  of  the  allied 
forces,  including  the  military  reservists  from 
our  own  membership  ranks.  Through  their 
counage.  daring  and  remarkable  skills,  they 
are  serving  the  cause  of  justice  well. 

We  remember  those  who  have  paid  the  ulti- 
mate price.  Their  bravery  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

And  we  pray  for  the  safe  return  of  those 
who  have  been  taken  captive.  We  join  with 
our  government  in  demanding  that  they  be 
treated  in  a  humane  fashion  in  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Godspeed  to  the  pilots  of  the  international 
force — American,  British.  Canadian.  French. 
Italian.  Kuwaiti.  Qatari  and  Saudi.  May  our 
exploits  help  bring  about  a  speedy  and  hon- 
orable peace — A  Message  from  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REMEMBERS 
WILLIAM  "BUD"  DUNFEY 


I      HON.  Dia  swm 

"  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr,  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  9, 
1991,  New  Hampshire  lost  a  great  family  man, 
business  executive  and  nationally  known  politi- 
cal figure  when  William  "Bud"  Dunfey  died 
after  a  long  illness. 

Bud  was  extremely  well-known  in  the  busi- 
ness community  as  ttie  founder  and  chief  offi- 
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cer  of  th^  international  Dunfey  Hotels  chain,  a 
family  business  which  began  as  a  fried  clam 
stand  shortly  after  WorkJ  War  II. 

But  for  the  past  40  years.  Bud  was  also  a 
tireless  and  generous  Democratic  pottk:ial  sup- 
porter, campaigning  for  a  variety  of  candklates 
and  causes  from  the  local  to  the  national  level. 

Bud  served  as  the  New  England  coordinator 
for  John  F.  Kennedy's  1960  Presidential  canv 
paign  and  in  1964  held  the  same  position  with 
Lyndon  Johnson's  campaign.  In  1968,  Bud 
chaired  Robert  Kennedy's  Northem  New  Eng- 
land Presidential  Committee. 

Locally,  Bud  founded  the  New  Hampshire 
Young  Democrat  Club  in  1952  and  served  as 
the  party's  State  chair  throughout  the  1960's. 
During  thp  1970's  and  1980's,  he  continued  to 
be  recognized  as  a  highly  effective  politk^l  or- 
ganizer and  fundraiser  who  gave  both  his  time 
and  money  to  causes  and  candidates  he  be- 
lieved in. 

I  first  met  Bud  4  years  ago,  but  grew  to 
know  him  well  last  year  when  he  agreed  to 
serve  as  cofinance  chair  to  my  fledgling  con- 
gressional campaign,  a  move  that  helped  le- 
gitimize my  run.  His  decision  to  work  on  my 
campaigrt  typified  tfie  type  of  person  Bud 
Dunfey  was.  He  was  always  willing  to  take  a 
prominent  role  in  causes  arid  campaigns,  even 
when  intially  it  appeared  they  dkfn't  have 
much  chance  of  succeeding. 

Bud  gave  himself  over  and  over  again  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  he  never  tried  to  make 
himself  the  center  of  attention.  He  did  not  care 
atiout  fK>w  much  polltk^al  mileage  fie  coukj  get 
from  supporting  something,  he  cared  about 
making  a  difference.  There  is  much  to  tie 
learned  from  ttie  example  Bud  set. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  got  to  know  Bud  better  on 
a  personal  level,  I  was  impressed  by  the  devo- 
tion he  felt  for  his  family  and  friends.  It  was 
clear  from  watching  Bud  with  his  daughter 
Julie,  how  much  he  loved  her  and  how  impor- 
tant his  family  was  to  him. 

Bud  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  family  and 
many  fritnds  wtio  were  attracted  to  a  cfiarnv 
ing  man  who  tried  throughout  his  life  to  help 
those  around  him,  regardless  of  how  much  ef- 
fort that  look. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Hampshire  papers 
carried  many  wonderful  tritiutes  to  Bud 
Dunfey,  as  woukj  be  expected.  However,  be- 
cause his  reputation  spread  outside  of  New 
Hampshre,  other  papers  paid  tribute  to  him  as 
well.  On  Fetxuary  12,  1991,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  excellent  tritiute  to  him  by 
Mary  McGrory,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Bill  Dunfey 
[Fromithe  Washington  Post.  Feb.  12,  1991] 
I        (By  Mary  McGrory) 

To  a  generation  of  reporters.  Bill  Dunfey 
was  the  New  Hampshire  primary.  The  place 
to  stay  was  his  family's  hotel,  the  Wayfarer. 
in  Bedford.  It  was  full  of  reporters  and  full  of 
Dunfeys,  Bill  t>eing  one  of  12,  and  there  was 
always  a  brother  around  to  pass  on  the  latest 
political  gossip. 

Bin  Dunfey  was  Involved  with  another 
large  IrlBh  clan  from  the  first  time  he  met  a 
skinny  oongressman.  He  prevailed  upon  Jack 
Kennedy  to  show  his  stuff  by  entering  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  in  1960.  In  1968.  he 
was  with  Bobby  Kennedy,  and  in  1980,  when 
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hls  brothers  were  supporting:  Jimmy  Carter, 
Bin  chose  to  stand  with  Teddy. 

A  personal  note  about  Bill  Dunfey:  He  was 
responsible  for  my  beln^  right.  In  advance, 
about  a  political  outcome  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  my  life.  In  1969.  all  the  report- 
ers around  the  Wayfarer  Bar  were  writing: 
that  Eugene  McCarthy's  anti-war  presi- 
dential bid  was  a  joke.  "He  doesn't  even 
know  where  the  I  Corps  is"  they  said  con- 
temptuously over  their  scotch,  forgetting 
that  McCarthy  wanted  to  remove  them  as 
swiftly  as  possible  from  wherever  it  was. 

What  was  supposed  to  sink  McCarthy  con- 
clusively was  the  invasion  of  college  stu- 
dents knocking  on  doors  on  his  behalf.  New 
Hampshire's  celebrated  xenophobia  was  cited 
as  decisive  In  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  lop- 
sided contest  with  a  president  staging  a 
write-in  campaign.  I  was  accepting  this  con- 
ventional wisdom  until  Bill  Dunfey,  who  was 
neutral  in  the  race  as  befitted  a  former 
Democratic  national  committeeman,  set  me 
straight.  "Remember,  Mary,"  he  said,  "old 
people  like  young  people." 

The  day  of  the  primary,  we  talked  again. 
"I  have  seen  something  I  never  saw  before," 
he  said.  "I  drove  across  the  state,  and  at 
every  crossroads.  I  saw  young  people  stand- 
ing with  literature  outside  polling  places, 
holding  the  flag."  McCarthy  did  not  win  the 
primary,  but  he  polled  an  astonishing  42  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Bill  Dunfey  taught  me  a  lesson  about  the 
importance  of  being  open  to  new  informa- 
tion. 

Bill  Dunfey  was  a  spectacularly  pleasant 
man,  even-tempered,  civil  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  a  businessman  and  a  successful  one — 
the  Dunfeys  founded  a  hotel  chain  and  once 
owned  Aer  Lingus — but  his  passion  was  poli- 
tics. The  Dunfeys  wanted  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. They  founded  the  New  England 
Forum  and  brought  speakers  in  from  every- 
where. Bill  Dunfey  was  the  first  New  Hamp- 
shire businessman  to  fight  the  nuclear  power 
plant  in  Seabrook.  When  he  was  already  sick 
with  cancer,  he  founded  a  magazine  called 
The  Spectator,  a  lively  review  of  the  politi- 
cal scene  in  New  Hampshire. 


HIGH  SPEED  RAIL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  POLICY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  DON  RimR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  original 
cosponsor  of  the  High  Speed  Rail  Transpor- 
tation and  Policy  Developnrient  Act,  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  this  legislation, 
introduced  today  by  Mr.  Swift,  ttie  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materials 
SubcofTvnittee  of  tfie  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  I  serve  as  ranking  Republk^an 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  This  legislation 
would  take  an  Important  step  forward  in  the 
tong-overdue  devek)pmerrt  arid  exploitation  of 
some  of  the  most  promising  transportation 
technotogies  of  our  era. 

It  is  rK>t  widely  known  that,  although  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  become  closely  kjenti- 
fied  in  the  public  consciousness  with  high- 
speed rail  and  magnetk:-levitatk>n  technok>gy, 
ttie  original  breakthrough  research  on 
maglev — including  the  devek)pment  of  the  lin- 
ear   motor — was    conducted    in    the    United 
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States.  As  Is  so  often  the  case,  however,  we 
then  voluntarily — and  foolishly — surrendered 
the  field  to  our  foreign  competitors  when  we 
terminated  Federal  support  for  this  technok>gy 
in  1975.  As  a  result,  there  is  as  yet  no  oper- 
ational maglev  system  in  the  United  States, 
even  ttwugh  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
have  operational  pilot  projects  in  place  with 
commercial  uses  in  the  construction  phase. 
This  Illustrates  all  too  vividly,  in  ttie  arena  of 
international  competitiveness,  a  maxim  popu- 
lar in  certain  scientifk:  circles:  If  you  are  not 
part  of  the  solutk>n,  you  are  part  of  the  precipi- 
tate. 

Technk^ally,  maglev  arxj  its  lower-tech- 
nology relative,  high-speed  rail — such  as  the 
French  TGV  and  the  Japanese  Shinkansen— 
offer  high-effciency,  environmentally  benign, 
all-weather,  high-reliat>ility  transportation  for 
huge  numbers  of  commuters  and  travelers. 
Given  the  state  of  our  congested  airtine  sys- 
tem and  the  environmental  and  energy  Impact 
of  our  clogged  and  crumbling  roads.  It  is  al- 
nrx>st  criminal  tfiat  we  tiave  not  yet  meaning- 
fully exploited  this  technotogy.  In  the  case  of 
maglev  systems,  cruise  speeds  of  some  400 
miles  per  hour  tiave  already  t>een  achieved, 
and  high-speed  rail  in  Frarx;e  already  has  txo- 
ken  the  300  mph  mark.  By  comparison,  our 
topline  Amtrak  service  on  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor makes  125  mph,  arxJ  the  cross-country 
Amtrak  trains — whrch  must  use  freight-train 
rights-of-way — are  lucky  to  average  40  to  50 
mph. 

There  are  fx)tential  technological  synergies 
of  extraordinary  magnitude  at  stake  here,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  good  illustratkm  is  a  recent  report 
in  the  Financial  Tirrws  of  London  on  the  meth- 
ods the  Japanese  are  exptoring  to  upgrade 
their  Shinkansen  or  bullet-train  system,  whk;h 
first  went  operatkinal  in  the  1960's.  The  areas 
they  are  now  expk>ring — with  an  eye  to  mini- 
mum rraise  levels  in  ttieir  densely  populated 
country — are  airplane  fuselage  technologies, 
lighter  materials,  arxJ  new  vibration-reducing 
bogie  springs  and  dampers.  On  this  last  point, 
any  rkJer  of  Amtrak  can  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  vast  potential  retrofit  market  for  rail  car  tech- 
rwlogies  which  may  eliminate  the  lateral  sway 
ttiat  now  makes  writing  on  a  passenger  train 
alnmst  impossible. 

The  legislation  I  am  helping  to  introduce 
today  directs  ttie  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's Federal  Railroad  Administration  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  commercialization 
study  of  maglev  and  high-speed  rail  tech- 
nologies, including  tx)th  an  ecorK>mic  analysis 
and  a  technical  assessment  Based  on  that 
study,  as  well  as  input  from  ttie  put>lk;  and 
other  Federal  agerKies,  ttie  FRA  Administrator 
is  to  formulate  a  natk)nal  high-speed  rail  trans- 
portation polk:y.  A  key  element  in  this  polk:y 
will  be  the  promotion  of  American  competitive- 
ness. The  polcy  will  also  include  elements  de- 
signed to  promote  the  active  commercial  use 
of  high-speed  rail  and  maglev  technokigy,  and 
will  address  ttie  issue  of  integrating  different 
types  of  advanced  technotogy  into  a  true  na- 
tional network.  The  Administrator  is  also  spe- 
cifk:ally  directed  to  evaluate  wtiettier  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  can  "leapfrog"  ttie  current  maglev 
technotogies  now  tieing  operated  in  Germany 
and  Japan,  possit>ly  with  superconductive  sys- 
tems. In  short,  ttie  mandate  to  assemble  a 
comprehensive  natk>nal  pohcy  may  help  us  to 
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begin  ttie  process  of  winning  back  ttie  inter- 
national competitive  positkxi  in  higtvspeed  rail 
travel  that  we  unilaterally  surrendered  in  ttie 
mklseventies. 

Looking  farther  atiead,  this  bill  also  places 
high-speed  rail  arxj  maglev  efforts  on  an  equal 
footing  with  conventional  railroads  in  our  na- 
tional infrasbucture  policies.  Specrficaliy,  ttie 
bill  amends  ttie  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act— 4R  Act— of  1976  to 
make  high-speed  rail  and  maglev  protects 
equally  eligibte  for  ttie  existing  sectk>n  511 
Federal  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  relative  to 
the  conventional  railroad  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement projects  already  permitted  to  use 
ttiat  program. 

If,  as  Oscar  WikJe  put  it,  "experience  is  sim- 
ply ttie  name  we  give  our  mistakes,"  then  ttie 
United  States  has  tiad  more  ttian  enough  ex- 
perience with  false  starts  in  high-speed  rail 
and  magnetic-levitation  travel.  It  is  high  time 
ttiat  we  focused  our  natkxial  polk^y  on  ttiis  farv 
tastic  opportunity  to  improve  our  own  produc- 
tivity through  more  efficient  travel,  to  modern- 
ize Itie  technk:al  basis  of  our  industries  and 
our  infrastructure,  and  to  restore  our  inter- 
national prominence  in  a  technical  fiekl  wtiere 
we  literally  "reinvented  ttie  wheel,"  or  at  least 
a  technKally  superior  replacement  for  it. 


WOMEN— THE  FASTEST  GROWING 
GROUP  OF  AIDS  VICTIMS 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREUA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  two  bHIs  to  encourage 
research  on  human  immunodefkaency  virus 
[HIV]  infection  in  women,  and  to  improve  ac- 
cess to  tiealth  services  for  women  with  AIDS 
in  this  country.  These  t>ills  will  be  included  in 
the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act,  to  tie  intro- 
duced next  week  t>y  ttie  congressional  caucus 
on  women's  issues. 

Because  AIDS  in  the  United  States  was 
originally  a  diseeise  predominantly  affecting 
men,  ttiere  is  a  convnon  misconception  of 
AIDS  as  a  man's  disease.  The  fact  of  ttie 
AIDS  epidemic  in  the  United  States,  however, 
is  rapidly  ctianging  as  more  women  and  ctiil- 
dren  become  infected  with  ttiis  fatal  d»ease. 

According  to  ttie  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol [CDC],  women  now  comprise  the  fastest 
growing  group  of  persons  with  AIDS  in  this 
country.  Of  ttiose  indivkJuals  wtw  have  con- 
tracted ttie  disease  ttvough  tieterosexual  con- 
tact, women  now  outnumber  mea  In  Hew 
York  City,  AIDS  not  only  tias  t>ecome  ttie 
leading  cause  of  death  among  women  age  20 
to  40  years,  but  1  out  of  80  birttis  is  to  an 
HIV-infected  woman.  If  current  mortality  trends 
continue,  by  the  end  of  ttiis  year,  HIV/AIDS 
can  be  expected  to  become  one  of  ttie  five 
leading  causes  of  death  in  women  of  repro- 
ductive age  natkxiwkje. 

Despite  ttiese  devastating  statistics,  most 
AIDS  research,  treatment,  and  prevention  pro- 
grams focus  predominantty  on  men.  Women 
are  routinely  omitted  from  experimental  proto- 
cols and  thus  have  limited  access  to  ttie  few 
medkanes  available  to  treat  AIDS.  To  date. 
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there  is  not  one  clinical  trial  designed  to  ex- 
plore or  address  ttie  specific  clinical  concerns 
of  HIV-infected  women. 

Because  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  the  United 
States  first  emerged  among  predominantly 
white  males,  the  case  definition  of  AIDS  is 
based  on  the  disease's  manifestation  in  men. 
AIDS,  however,  appears  to  manifest  itself  dif- 
ferently in  women,  often  appearing  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  reproductive  tract.  Although  the 
CDC  has  ixoadened  the  case  definition  of 
AIDS  over  time,  it  still  does  not  reflect  the  clin- 
ical manifestations  of  HIV  in  women. 

Women,  not  expected  to  have  AIDS,  may 
be  misdiagrx>sed  and  given  insufficient  and  in- 
correct treatment  by  health  care  providers.  For 
these  reasons,  countless  cases  of  HIV  infec- 
tion in  women  are  believed  to  go  unrecog- 
nized and  unreported.  Pfiysicians  find  little  in- 
formation available  to  help  them  understand 
the  unique  manifestations  of  HIV  Infection  In 
women. 

Many  of  ttie  factors  involved  in  the  trans- 
mission of  HIV  from  mothers  to  their  children 
also  remain  obscure.  It  is  still  rwt  known  why 
some  of  the  infants  bom  to  HIV-positive 
women  t)ecome  infected  themselves,  while 
others  never  develop  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  sexual 
transmission  of  HIV,  the  sole  physical  method 
available  to  obstruct  transmission  from  men  to 
women  is  the  use  of  the  corxJom,  a  procedure 
wtiich  necessitates  active  male  cooperation. 
So  far,  little  or  rw  research  has  been  done  on 
a  wider  range  of  chemical  and  physical  bar- 
riers ttiat  rely  on  the  women  and  are  under 
her  control. 

The  two  bills  I  am  reintroducing  today  seek 
to  remedy  the  neglect  of  ttie  growing  AIDS 
epidemic  among  women. 

The  women  arxj  AIDS  research  Initiative 
would  expand  the  ioojs  of  cunent  AIDS  re- 
search to  include  research  on  women  as  per- 
sons at  risk  of  AIDS.  The  bill  would  authorize 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  a  women 
and  AIDS  research  initiative  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Akxihol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
that  would  support  both  intramural  and  extra- 
mural research  concerning  ttie  transmission, 
development,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  HIV 
infection  in  women. 

This  bill  would  also  auttiorize  S6  million  to 
create  a  new  program  under  ttie  community 
based  clinical  research  initiative,  which  pro- 
vides funds  for  ttie  estatilishment  of  research 
organizations  located  in  community  settings  to 
provide  access  to  clinical  research  for  popu- 
lations at  high  risk  for  HIV  infection.  Under  the 
legislation,  funds  would  be  used  to  expand 
clinical  trials  involving  AIDS  treatment  for 
women.  Funds  under  ttiis  program  will  also  t>e 
available  for  support  services,  such  as  child 
care  and  transportation,  to  enable  women  to 
participate  in  dinical  trials. 

The  women  arxJ  AIDS  Outreach  and  Pre- 
vention Act  authorizes  S10  milUon  in  fiscal 
year  1992  for  select  family  planning  clinks 
and  other  public  health  dines  that  provkle 
preventive  health  services  for  women  in  high- 
risk  areas.  This  funding  wouM  be  used  to  de- 
sign and  carry  out  innovative  programs  of  out- 
reach, referral,  servces,  and  training. 

Under  ttiis  legislation,  funds  wouM  be  avail- 
able for  family  planning  dines  and  community 
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heath  centers  to  provide  preventive  health 
services,  including  family  planning,  screening, 
and  treatment  for  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, and  counseling  and  testing  for  HIV;  as 
well  as  to  p)rovide  outreach  to  inform  women 
and  their  partners  of  the  avallat>ility  of  these 
sen/ices. 

CKnes  would  also  develop  improved  referral 
arrangements  with  agencies  that  serve  women 
and  their  partners,  including  drug  abuse  clin- 
rcs,  sexually  transmitted  disease  dines,  and 
homeless  shelters,  and  would  provide  appro- 
priate followup  servees.  In  addition,  funds 
would  be  available  to  train  clinic  personnel  in 
deaing  with  persons  at  high  risk  of  AIDS,  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases,  and  unintended 
pregnancy. 

Women  have  been  called  the  Invisible  vic- 
tims of  the  AIDS  epklemlc.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remedy  this  neglect  by  joining  me 
in  support  of  these  two  crucial  pieces  of  wom- 
en's health  legislation. 


February  21,  1991 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  ENERGY 

STRATEGY  miTIATIVE  IS  ONE- 
TfflRD  OF  A  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ES- 
TONIA ON  THEIR  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  Fet)- 
ruary  24,  the  people  of  Estonia  will  celebrate 
their  Independence  Day.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tritxite  to  ttieir  strength, 
their  courage  and  the  commitment  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  to  the  principles  of  demoaacy. 

Estonians  are  a  proud  people.  They  tiave  all 
too  often  faced  formkjat^le  obstacles  In  realiz- 
ing their  nation's  potential  free  of  detatorship. 
Annexed  in  1 940  as  a  result  of  a  depraved  al- 
liance between  Adolf  Hitler  and  Josef  Stalin, 
Estonia  has  struggled  long  and  hard  for  its 
freedom. 

In  the  course  of  their  drive  for  independence 
from  the  Soviet  colossus,  the  people  of  Esto- 
nia have  demonstrated  time  and  again  the 
courage  of  their  convrctions.  They  have  cho- 
sen ttie  path  toward  a  more  free  and  pluraliste 
society.  That  path  has  proven  perilous,  but 
their  commitment  to  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  unwavering. 

K*r.  Speaker,  having  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Estonia,  I  am  struck  by  the  firm  and 
unequivocal  commitment  to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy of  the  Estonians.  Rightfully  proud  of 
their  national  tieritage,  they  demonstrate  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  historeal  direction 
which  Is  Inspiring. 

With  our  attention  diverted  toward  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  these  trying  times,  we  should  be 
partcularty  vigilant  in  monitoring  the  state  of 
affairs  In  Estonia.  It  is  important  that  the  Esto- 
nian cause  not  be  overtooked  or  neglected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
trit)Ute  to  ttie  proud  Estonian  people  as  they 
celebrate  their  National  Day.  It  is  my  hope, 
and  ttie  hope  of  countless  others,  that  one  day 
soon  Estonians  will  live  tree  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  18  months 
of  effort,  and  nearly  2  years  after  the  due 
date.  President  Bush  lias  brought  forth  one- 
third  of  a  national  energy  poley.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  PreskJent's  proposals  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  energy  emergency  facing  this 
country,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  passing 
grade. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  House  and 
Senate  $hiould  make  major  ctianges  in  order 
to  produce  a  balanced  package,  and  that  we 
should  move  ahead  to  do  so  in  this  Congress, 
so  that  our  country  does  not  k)se  the  golden 
opportunity  associated  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
situation  to  reach  national  agreement  on  how 
to  address  one  of  ttie  Nation's  most  t>asic  and 
serious  problems. 

U.S.  ENERGY  DEPENDENCE  INCREASING 

On  thf  basis  of  the  dozen  hearings  on  en- 
ergy poicy  that  I  have  conducted  since  the 
Persian  Gulf  reflagging  operation  in  1988,  we 
have  learned  ttiat  U.S.  dependence  on  inv 
ported  oH  has  dimtied  from  28  percent  in  1 982 
and  1983  to  45  percent  in  the  first  half  of 
1990,  before  the  current  recession  in  the  U.S. 
economy,  in  January  1989,  Presklent  Reagan 
found  that  the  38.1 -percent  rate  in  1988 
"threatened  to  impair  the  national  security." 
According  to  testimony  of  the  Gas  Research 
Institute,  the  United  States  might  be  60  per- 
cent dependent  in  the  year  2000  and  65  per- 
cent in  eoiO.  I  have  informed  the  House  of 
these  matters  in  Interim  reports  at  ttie  conclu- 
sion of  the  1989  and  1990  sessions. 

This  trend  places  our  country — which  has 
prided  itself  for  200  years  as  tieing  the  land  of 
the  fi'ee— firmly  on  the  path  toward  being  "the 
land  of  the  dependent."  Despite  the  statistes 
on  the  rising  tide  of  imports,  despite  President 
Reagan's  warning,  and  despite  the  massive 
deployoKnt  of  American  Armed  Forces  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  President's  proposals  will  not 
change  Viat  course. 

ONE-THIRD  Of  A  POLICY 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  Presklent's 
poley  IBS  no  tieginnlng  and  no  end.  The 
Presklent's  proposals  do  not  contain  any  5- 
Eind  1 0-year  goals,  as  expleitly  required  by  ttie 
1977  Energy  Department  Organization  Act 
ttiat  calls  for  a  national  energy  policy  to  be  es- 
tat}lishe<J  and  revised  every  2  years.  Without 
goals,  we  do  not  have  a  sense  of  overall  di- 
rection, and  cannot  measure  whettier  or  not 
we  are  making  progress  toward  energy  secu- 
rity, adequacy  of  supply  at  reasonable  prices 
for  economic  growth,  better  management  of 
our  resources  through  energy  efficiency,  reli- 
ability of  electricity,  and  related  environmental 
protection. 

The  second  major  part  of  the  poley  that 
was  missing  is  a  commitment  arxl  concerted 
program  for  energy  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion. Certain  recommendatkins  to  this  effect  t}y 
ttie  Department  of  Energy  were  crossed  out  of 
the  package  by  the  PreskJent's  Budget  Office. 
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Since  new  techrxjiogles  in  such  area  as 
lighting  can  save  80  to  90  percent  of  ttie  en- 
ergy used  for  that  purpose  and  dean  coal 
technologies  promise  to  save  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  energy  used  to  generate  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  electric  power,  it  is  absolutely 
incredible  that  lighting  was  eliminated  from  the 
Presidenf  s  proposals  and  Vnai  the  President's 
clean  coal  budget  proposal  for  1992  was  $76 
million  lower  than  in  1991. 

In  the  absence  of  long-temn  goals  and  de- 
mand side  management,  the  President's  pro- 
posals deal  only  with  the  supply  side.  The 
President's  proposals  are  obviously  not  bal- 
anced, arxj  his  statement  to  this  effect  would 
t>e  laughable  if  the  subject  was  not  so  serious. 

WORKABLE  ENERGY  GOALS  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  on  January  28, 
1991,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 53,  offering  10  energy  policy  goals  for  the 
year  2000  that  I  believe  are  a  starting  point  for 
the  detDate  on  a  p)ractical,  workcit>le  national 
energy  polk;y,  such  as:  reducing  imports  to  35 
percent  of  consumption,  increasing  automot)ile 
mileage  by  30  percent  per  vehicle/mile,  irv 
creasing  energy  efficiency  by  25  percent,  re- 
ducing overall  eriergy  intensity  in  the  economy 
by  15  percent,  increasing  electric  reserve 
safety  margins  to  17  percent  for  the  country 
arxJ  each  region,  reducing  emissions  of  all 
greenhouse  gases  by  10  percent,  improving 
the  Ijalance  of  payments  in  energy  related 
products  and  servrces  by  at  least  $10  billion  a 
year,  restoring  low-  and  moderate-irxxjme  erv 
ergy  weatherization  assistance  to  previous  lev- 
els, and  assuring  consultation  between  Fed- 
eral, State,'  and  local  policymakers  on  energy 
and  energy-related  policy  matters,  assuring 
the  linkage  of  all  energy  policies  to  environ- 
mental protectk)n. 

BENEFITS  TO  HOMEOWNERS 

A  prominent  consequence  of  my  policy 
woukt  likely  be  a  reduction  in  the  utility  bills  of 
the  average  twmeowner  by  about  25  F>ercent. 
This  can  be  accomplished  with  existing  tech- 
nology. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  President's  pro- 
posals are  not  in  the  Interest  of  homeowners, 
consumers,  nnotorists,  small  business  owners, 
industrialists,  or  of  those  concerned  with  the 
environment.  Tfiey  are  not  adequate  to  tfie 
troubled  times  we  are  living  in,  nor  ttie  even 
more  urKertain  future. 

It  is  thus  apparent  to  me  that  Congress 
must  enter  ttie  polk:y  process  at  this  point  and 
complete  a  viable,  t>alanced  national  energy 
policy  plan  for  the  Nation  to  agree  upon.  As 
chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  De- 
velopment, Trade,  Finarxie  and  Monetary  Pol- 
k;y,  I  will  be  continuing  my  work  on  ttiese  is- 
sues. I  also  hope  that  the  10-year  goals  set 
forth  in  my  House  Concurrent  Resolutkxi  53 
are  conskJered  as  part  of  that  process. 


CRUEL  GAME  WITH  THE  POOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 
Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administratk>n's  proposal  for  chlkl  health  is 
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one  of  the  worst  I  have  seen  come  forward 
from  an  admintstratk>n  since  I've  been  in  Con- 
gress. It  adds  to  the  Injury  of  grossly  inad- 
equate funding  the  Insult  of  setting  various 
sectors  of  tfie  low-income  population  against 
each  ottier  in  a  competitk>n  for  ttiese  inad- 
equate funds.  The  Boston  Gk>be  editorial  criti- 
cal of  this  program  is  aptiy  titled,  "Bush's 
Cruel  Game  With  the  Poor."  Because  the  edi- 
torial makes  so  compelling  ttie  case  in  such  a 
luckj  fashion,  no  furttier  preface  is  needed  and 
I  ask  that  tfie  editorial  be  reprinted  here. 
[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  9,  1991] 
Bush's  Cruel  Game  With  the  Poor 
The  budgetary  shifts  that  President  Bush 
has  in  mind  for  medical  services  for  poor 
women  and  children  amount  to  cruel  smd  ca- 
pricious shell  game.  In  the  guise  of  strength- 
ening services  to  lower  infant  mortality  in  10 
American  cities,  he  would  scavenge  million 
of  dollars  from  programs  that  already  work 
to  prevent  infant  deaths. 

Twenty-four  million  dollars  Is  to  be 
slashed  from  grants  to  the  community 
health  centers  that  serve  as  front  line  of  care 
for  indigent  and  working-poor  families. 
Much  of  the  money  buys  treatment  for  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  children  who  have  no 
other  means — insurance  or  Medicaid — to  ob- 
tain medical  care. 

Thirty-three  million  dollars  is  to  be  taken 
from  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services,  a 
program  of  federal  block  grants  to  states. 
This  money  is  parceled  out  to  hospitals  and 
health  centers  to  pay  for  maternity  and  pedi- 
atric care  for  women  and  their  children. 

These  mothers  and  babies  are  so  disadvan- 
taged that  they  also  qualify  for  supple- 
mentary food  under  the  federal-waste 
Women  and  Infants  Care  program.  The  com- 
bination of  medical  care  and  food  has  proved 
Its  worth  in  fending  off  newtwrn  deaths  and 
other  physical  and  mental  consequences  of 
deprivation  early  in  life. 

The  robbing  of  funds  from  one  program  for 
another  stems  from  budget  procedures  adopt- 
ed last  year  to  limit  domestic  spending  and 
separate  it  from  defense  spending.  Yet.  in- 
creases in  a  desired  health  program  could  be 
garnered  elsewhere — such  as  from  the  $15.7 
billion  that  has  been  proposed  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, a  SI. 7  billion  increase. 

Instead.  Health  and  Human  Services  Sec- 
retary Louis  Sullivan  Is  pitting  basic  pro- 
grams for  women  and  children  against  each 
other.  And  President  Bush  appears  to  be 
playing  to  the  political  grandstand  with  the 
Infant  mortality  issue. 

Bush's  budget  says  that  only  IC  cities 
would  be  chosen  from  those  "with  exception- 
ally high  infant  mortality  rates."  Though 
sections  of  Boston  have  a  devastating  infant 
mortality  rate,  with  three  times  as  many 
deaths  in  black  newborns  as  In  white 
newborns.  It  Is  not  citywlde.  Whether  Boston 
would  qualify  for  the  Bush  Initiative  is  un- 
certain. 

Under  Bush's  proposed  cuts,  however.  Mas- 
sachusetts could  lose  substantially  unless 
Congress  Intervenes.  Of  the  56  community 
health  centers  In  the  state— 24  of  them  in 
Boston— 18  are  federally  funded.  In  1990.  they 
received  nearly  S8  million  in  federal  health 
grants.  Massachusetts  received  slightly 
more.  S10.9  million.  In  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Service  grants. 

Two  of  every  three  of  the  5.5  million  people 
nationwide  who  rely  on  community  health 
centers  have  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
of  S13.360  for  a  family  of  four;  and  the  re- 
maining third  is  only  marginally  t)etter  off. 
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"Considering  the  fragile  underpinnings  l>«- 
neath  all  of  us."  says  James  Hunt,  head  of 
the  Massachusetts  League  of  Community 
Health  Centers,  "It  makes  no  sense  to  take 
from  one  group  of  poor  people  to  give  to  an- 
other." 

Targeting  more  money  for  the  10  cltlea 
with  the  worst  infant  mortality  rat«8  seems 
singularly  absurd  to  Dr.  Deboarh  Frank,  di- 
rector of  Boston  City  Hospital's  clinic  for 
malnourished  children. 

"What  happens  to  the  babies  in  the  llth- 
worst  city?"  Frank  asks.  "We  should  not  be 
asked  to  trade  off  the  survival  of  Infants  In 
one  city  for  the  survival  of  others  In  a  dif- 
ferent city.  Nor  should  we  be  asked  to  help  a 
child  survive  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
only  to  let  him  die  as  he  l>ecomes  a  year 
older." 


JEANNETTE  JAYCEES  HONOR 
PAUL  SMIY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTOA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  salute  Mr.  Paul  R.  Smiy, 
who  is  being  honored  by  the  Jeannette,  PA, 
Jaycees  as  their  1991  Man  of  the  Year.  The 
Jaycees  coukj  not  have  chosen  a  more  de- 
serving indivklual. 

Paul  is  ttie  presklent  and  ctiief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Ellk>tt  Co.  in  Jeannette,  and  has 
been  a  valued  resklent  of  the  community  for 
many  years.  Most  importantly,  Paul  has  been 
extremely  active  in  community  affairs.  He  Is 
chairman  of  ttie  Jeannette  District  Memorial 
Hospital  Board  of  Directors,  tie  is  a  mennber  of 
ttie  Westmoreland  County  Community  College 
Technical  Advisory  Corrvnittee,  he  Is  past 
president  of  ttie  Irwin  Lions  Club,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  tmaid  of  directors  of  ttie 
Nonwn  YMCA. 

Paul's  experience  with  the  Elliott  Co.  stiows 
that  ttie  American  dream  is  still  very  much 
alive  for  someone  with  ttie  dedk^tion  and  de- 
votkxi  ttiat  tie  lias  stiown.  A  graduate  of 
Jeannette  High  Sctiool,  Paul  attended  Perm 
State  University's  Extension  Sctiool  and  took 
evening  classes  at  Camegie-MeUon  University 
v^ile  at  the  same  time  advancing  through  ttie 
Eltott  Co.  He  began  his  service  with  the  Elliott 
Co.  as  a  maUboy,  moved  up  to  foreman, 
worked  in  various  engineering  positkxis,  even- 
tually tjecame  vice  president  of  operations, 
and  ttien  president  and  ctiief  executive  oflkxr 
of  the  company.  In  1987,  vvhen  the  ElUott 
Co.'s  parent  corporation  ttveatened  to  stHJt 
down  the  Jeannette  divisKm,  it  was  Paul  wtx> 
organized  a  group  of  senior  management  to 
buy  the  company  and  keep  Jeannette's  largest 
eniptoyer  In  business. 

Paul's  success,  and  his  work  in  the  commu- 
nity, demonstrates  not  only  that  hard  work  and 
dednation  will  be  rewarded,  but  also  that  tfiis 
hard  work  can  be  combined  with  a  devotion  to 
family,  as  PauTs  wife,  Anna,  arxl  their  three 
chikjren  and  ttvee  grarKlctii(ten  can  attest, 
and  to  the  conrvnunity.  I  know  Paul  woukj  love 
to  spend  more  time  on  the  golf  course,  but  I 
know  personally  tiis  involvement  in  ttie  conv 
munity,  to  his  family,  and  to  ttie  Elk>tt  Co. 
takes  a  tiack  seat  to  notting.  I'm  tnnored  to 
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caH  Paul  Smiy  a  friend,  and  I'd  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  award,  and  to  tell  the 
Jeannette  Jaycees  ttiat  they  could  have 
picked  no  finer  individual  for  ttiis  honor. 


CAMPUS  CRIME  AND  SECURITY 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  WLUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1991 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
101st  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  requir- 
ing colleges  and  universities  to  provide  their 
students  and  faculty  with  information  on 
crimes  on  campus.  This  legislation  was  en- 
acted into  law  as  a  part  of  the  Student  Rlght- 
to-Know  and  Campus  Security  Act,  signed  Into 
law  t>y  Presklent  Bush  on  November  8,  1990. 

Beginning  September  1,  1991,  schools  will 
have  to  begin  collecting  crime  data — which 
they  are  required  to  provide  to  students  and 
faculty  beginning  Septemtjer  1,  1992.  They 
wiH  ateo  be  required  to  report  violent  crimes  to 
students  arvJ  faculty  on  a  timely  basis  so  they 
can  take  precautkins  to  insure  ttiey  do  not  be- 
come victims. 

Since  this  new  law  does  not  actually  tie- 
come  effective  unti  1992  and  crime  is  not 
going  to  take  a  vacation  until  ttiat  time,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  September  1 ,  1991  as  Campus  Crime 
arvj  Security  Awareness  Week. 

It  is  my  hope  schools  will  use  this  week,  in 
most  instances  the  first  week  of  classes  on 
campus,  to  provide  students  arxl  faculty  with 
information  on  ttie  security  policies  and  proce- 
dures in  place  on  campus,  crime  prevention 
techniques,  existing  drug  aryj  ak»hol  edu- 
cation, prevention  and  treatment  programs — 
because  of  the  strong  link  between  drug  and 
alcohol  and  violent  crime — and  any  crime 
trends  wfuch  currently  exist  on  campus. 

I  erKourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  ttie  important  resolution  arxj  to 
urge  colleges  arxj  universities  in  their  congres- 
sk>nal  detricts  to  corxluct  appropriate  activities 
during  this  week. 


PATRIOTISM,  NOT  FANATICISM 


HON.  PFUR  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  war 
brings  out  the  t)est  in  us,  it  also,  sometimes, 
brings  out  ttie  worst. 

Some  Americans  tiave  forgotten  our  own 
vahjes  even  as  we  go  to  war  to  protect  the 
vahjes  of  ottiers.  Our  own  freedom  mustnl  be 
lost  in  the  struggle  to  liberate  Kuwait  from  the 
mortstrous  grip  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  Americans  have  dem- 
onstrated ttieir  ovenvtielming  support  for  the 
brave  men  and  women  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 
Ttiis  is  positive  and  wekx>me.  But,  unhappily, 
there  have  tieen  some  inckjents  whKh  shoukj 
cause  pain  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Joseiph  Reedy  was  the  editor  of  ttie 
Kutziown  Patriot,  a  small  weekly  newspaper  in 
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Kutltown,  PA.  A  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  kjegin- 
ning  of  the  war,  he  wrote  an  editorial  against 
the  war.  Steve  Esser,  the  son  of  the  put)lisher 
of  ttie  paper  and  the  preskjent  of  ttie  Kutztown 
PutJishing  Co.,  fired  Mr.  Reedy  last  week. 

Obvkiusly,  a  put>lisher  tias  the  right  to  make 
such  a  decision.  But  this  decision  shoukJ  sad- 
den all  Americans  who  value  editorial  inde- 
pendence. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Marco  Lokar,  the 
Italian  citizen  wtio  played  baskett}all  for  Seton 
Hall  University.  When  athletes  around  the  Na- 
tion were  putting  Amerk:an  flag  patches  on 
their  uniforms,  he  refused.  Citing  his  religious 
t>eliefs,  he  said  he  was  unable  to  wear  the  flag 
of  either  the  United  States  or  his  native  Italy 
in  support  of  war.  Mr.  Lokar  was  taunted  by 
fans  in  the  arena,  his  pregnant  wife  received 
threatening  telephone  calls,  and  he  finally  de- 
cided to  go  home  to  Italy. 

Such  conduct,  whether  on  the  part  of  sports 
fans  or  a  newspaper  publisher,  is  not  real  pa- 
triottsm.  What  the  newspaper  publisher  ap- 
pealed to  and  the  fans  reacted  with  was  the 
darkest  and  most  mean  spirited  side  of  patriot- 
ism. 

Patriotism,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  be  forced 
on  people.  Nor  can  we  stifle  opinions  that  are 
conlradk:tory  to  popular  sentiment.  An  editor 
fired  for  voicing  an  unpopular  opinion  and  a 
foreign  citizen  hounded  out  of  the  country  for 
not  participating  In  a  voluntary  stiow  or  sup- 
port are  not  things  we  should  be  proud  of.  In 
fact  we  should  be  deeply  ashamed.  I  am. 

Such  acts  dishonor  the  txave  men  and 
women  now  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  include  two  articles  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  atx^ut  these  inckJents. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Feb.  14, 

1991] 

Flap  Over  Flag  Ends  With  Foreign 

Athlete  Heading  Back  Home 
(By  Jere  Longroan  and  Tim  Panaccio) 

Ajigry  displays  of  patriotism  are  driving  a 
Seton  Hall  University  basketball  player  out 
of  tile  country. 

la  the  final  game  he  played,  Marco  Lokar 
waa  taunted  and  booed  for  declining  to  wear 
an  American  flag  on  his  uniform  jersey.  He 
and  his  pregnant  wife  received  threatening 
telephone  calls.  So  he  is  taking  the  advice  of 
hecklers  who  jeered,  "Go  back  to  Italy." 

Lokar,  21.  a  sophomore  guard  on  scholar- 
ship, yesterday  quit  the  Seton  Hall  team, 
witlidrew  from  the  university,  and  said  he 
would  return  to  his  home  in  Trieste,  Italy. 

"The  consequences  of  my  decision  have 
been  quite  surprising  to  me."  Lokar  said  of 
his  choice  not  to  wear  a  flag  and  of  the  har- 
assment that  resulted. 

"1  have  received  many  threats  directed 
both  at  me  and  my  wife,  Lara,  so  that  our 
life  has  become  very  difficult  here,"  he  said 
in  a  prepared  statement  from  Seton  Hall,  in 
South  Orange,  N.J. 

"In  order  to  complete  her  pregnancy  in 
tranquility  and  peace  (which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else  to  us),  we  have  de- 
cided to  return  to  our  home  town." 

The  statement  ended,  "Peace  be  with 
you." 

Seton  Hall  coach  P.J.  Carlesimo  yesterday 
expressed  sorrow  that  Lokar  was  leaving.  He 
said  that  Lokar  would  be  welcome  to  return 
neit  year  and  that  his  scholarship  still 
would  be  available  to  him. 

''It's  very  disappointing  and  sad," 
Carlesimo  said.  "It's  sad  that  he  can't  stay 
he(e  and  do  what  he  wants  to  do." 
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Lokar  decided  last  month  not  to  join  his 
teammates  in  adding  a  U.S.  flag  patch  to  his 
jersey — something  many  college  and  profes- 
sional athletes  have  done  to  show  support  for 
American  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

"I  knew,  if  he  didn't  want  to  wear  it,  then 
he  had  good  reasons,"  Carlesmino  said. 

Lokar's  reason  was  that  wearing  a  flag 
would  imply  support  for  a  war. 

"From  a  Christian  standpoint,  I  cannot 
support  any  war,  with  no  exception  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,"  Lokar  said  in  his  state- 
ment. "I  have  heard  many  people  saying  that 
the  flag  should  be  worn  In  support  of  the 
troops  aind  not  in  support  of  the  war.  This  is 
a  foolish  argument.  The  troops  are  In  the 
gulf  fighting  a  war!" 

Lokar's  decision  apparently  went  unno- 
ticed until  a  Jan.  29  game  at  Providence.  At 
the  time,  Lokar  told  reporters  that  his 
choice  was  personal. 

Then  things  escalated.  The  night  before  a 
Feb.  2  same  against  St.  John's  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York,  Carlesimo  said. 
Lokar  got  a  phone  call  from  his  wife,  saying 
that  sha  had  received  threatening  calls. 

"That  was  the  first  time  I  knew  about  the 
calls,"  Carlesimo  said.  "I  did  not  ask  what 
the  callers  were  saying.  Marco  said  threats. 
He  has  a  command  of  the  English  language. 
I  assumed  he  meant  it." 

At  th«  St.  John's  game,  Lokar  was  heckled 
during  warm-ups.  When  he  entered  the  game, 
he  was  booed  lustily  every  time  he  touched 
the  ball. 

"Where's  your  flag?"  St.  John's  students 
taunted.  "Go  back  to  Italy." 

The  hecklers  presumably  did  not  stop  to 
consider,  among  other  things,  that  Italy  is 
part  of  the  U.S. -led  coalition  fighting  in  the 
gulf. 

"The  worst  experience  for  him  was  the 
Garden,''  Carlesimo  said.  "They  taunted  him 
in  pregame,  at  halftime  and  whenever  things 
got  qui9t." 

Two  flays  later,  Lokar  accompanied  the 
Seton  Hall  team  to  Pittsburgh  for  a  game 
but  did  not  play.  Carlesimo  said  there  was  no 
heckling. 

However,  telephone  calls  to  Lokar's  home 
continued,  and  Lokar  last  week  asked 
Carlesimo  for  time  away  from  the  team.  He 
did  not  attend  recent  practices  or  either  of 
the  team's  two  most  recent  games,  on  Satur- 
day and  Tuesday. 

NOT  A  SNAP  DECISION 

Seton  Hall  athletic  director  Larry  Keating 
said  Lokar  had  told  him  on  Tuesday  that  he 
was  leaving. 

"This  hasn't  been  something  off  the  top  of 
his  heafl,"  Keating  said.  "Some  kids  do  that. 
Not  Marco.  This  is  something  consistent 
with  hi»  philosophy.  It  doesn't  surprise  me." 

"I  know  the  team  supports  Marco's  right 
to  make  a  stand,"  Carlesimo  said.  "I  know 
they  t)alieve  in  Marco's  sincerity.  I  believe 
they  will  support  his  decision." 

Senior  center  Anthony  Avent  yesterday 
declined  to  comment  on  Lokar's  decision  to 
leave  school. 

Lokar's  basketball  career  at  Seton  Hall 
was  unaven. 

In  hla  first  game  last  season,  against  Pitt, 
Lokar  scored  41  points— a  Big  Blast  Con- 
ference record  for  a  freshman.  He  went  on  to 
averaga  five  points  a  game. 

This  season,  however,  he  suffered  a  pulled 
groin  muscle,  his  playing  time  decreased, 
and  he  was  averaging  3.1  points  per  game. 

Still,  there  was  speculation  that  Lokar  In- 
tended to  try  to  pursue  a  professional  career 
in  luly. 

Carletimo  and  Keating  discounted  that  as 
a  moti^  for  Lokar's  departure. 
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"I  don't  know  If  Marco  is  going  to  a  pro 
leagrue,"  Carleslmo  said.  "It  is  something- 
that  we've  been  aware  of— that  if  he  played 
well,  he  might  go  back  to  Italy.  I  don't  see 
a  cause-effect  relationship  here.  It  has  never 
come  up  in  our  conversations." 

"HE  WAS  .  .  .  READY  TO  STAY" 

"His  concern  is  really  for  his  wife," 
Keating  said.  "The  consequences  of  his  deci- 
sion were  something  he  was  fully  ready  to 
stand  up  to  and  stay  here  for. 

"If  he  were  not  married,  he'd  still  be  here, 
not  wearing  the  flag,  and  there  would  be  no 
story.  But  when  he  started  getting  phone 
calls  at  home,  his  wife  became  upeet.  She's 
in  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Rightfully,  he  took  a  step  back  and  realized 
this  was  affecting  someone  other  than  him- 
self." 

Carlesimo  said  that  "the  whole  bothersome 
part  to  me  is  that  Marco  and  his  wife  have  to 
go  back  to  Italy.  He  wanted  an  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  now  he  can't  get  it.  I 
never  thought  it  would  get  this  extreme." 

E:arUer,  Lokar  had  talked  of  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  an  education  before  return- 
ing to  Italy. 

"Any  athlete  in  the  U.S.  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  life  to  graduate  and  get  a  degree," 
Lokar  said.  "That's  a  big  plus  in  the  U.S.  In 
Europe,  you  don't  have  to  make  a  choice. 
The  [sports]  clubs  don't  have  colleges,  so  it's 
difficult  to  do  both.  Many  people  don't  real- 
ize the  importance  of  this — not  here  at  Seton 
Hall,  but  in  general." 

A  member  of  the  family  said  that  Lokar 
and  his  )»ife  went  to  Washington  last  night 
to  join  other  relatives. 

Before  he  left  Seton  Hall.  Carlesimo  said 
yesterday,  Lokar  was  considering  changing 
his  major  from  business  to  theology. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Feb.  17, 
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An  Editor  Is  Fired  Over  Peace  Plea 

(By  Paul  Nussbaum) 

KuTZTOWN,  Pa. — Here,  where  every  lamp- 
post on  Main  Street  sports  a  brace  of  Amer- 
ican flags  and  a  rain-soaked  yellow  ribbon,  is 
not  the  place  one  would  normally  turn  for 
anti-war  fervor. 

In  the  heart  of  sober  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country,  this  is  where  values  are  as  tradi- 
tional as  shoo-fly  pie,  where  quilt-makers 
close  for  the  Sabbath,  and  where  the  weekly 
newspaper  is  named  the  Patriot. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Amer- 
ica where  the  home-town  paper  devoted  near- 
ly a  full  page  to  an  impassioned  editorial 
against  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  under  a  head- 
line that  proclaimed  "PEACE"  as  boldly  as 
most  newspapers  announced  "WAR." 

This  is  also  the  place  where  the  author  of 
the  editorial  got  flred. 

Joseph  Reedy,  a  37-year-old  Pennsylvania 
journalist  who  had  been  editor  of  the  Patriot 
for  5Vi  years,  was  dismissed  earlier  this 
month  by  the  newspaper's  owners  for  "philo- 
sophical differences"  after  he  wrote  an  edi- 
torial calling  the  war  "obscene,"  describing 
President  Bush  as  "the  world's  number  one 
hawk,"  and  wondering  why  American  blood 
is  "being  spilled  for  the  obscenely  rich  kings 
of  Kuwait?" 

"War  is  humiliation.  War  is  injury,  illness 
and  death,"  Reedy  wrote  in  a  signed  edi- 
torial that  was  published  the  week  after  the 
flghtlng  started.  "The  only  real  cure,"  he 
concluded,  "is  peace.  Let's  go  for  it." 

His  editorial  prompted  angry  telephone 
calls,  withdrawn  advertising,  letters  to  the 
editor  both  irate  and  supportive,  and  a 
counter-editorial  by  the  newspaper's  owners 
in  the  next  edition. 
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"We  want  you,  the  Patriot  readers,  to 
know  that  the  opinions  of  the  editor  of  this 
paper  expressed  in  last  week's  editorial  are 
not  the  opinions  of  the  publisher  (Jacob  R. 
Esser)  or  the  Esser  family,"  said  that  edi- 
torial, under  the  headline,  "The  Patriot's 
Yellow  Ribbon." 

".  .  .  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  publisher  and 
owners  of  the  Patriot  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate has  passed.  The  time  has  come  to  stand 
behind  those  people  that  we  have  put  into 
positions  of  power." 

The  time  had  also  come  to  find  a  new  edi- 
tor. 

Steve  Esser,  the  president  of  the  Kutztown 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  son  of  the  news- 
pai>er's  publisher,  said  the  peace  editorial 
was  only  one  factor  in  the  family's  decision 
to  fire  Reedy. 

"We  believe  a  weekly  newspaper  like  the 
Patriot  should  just  report  on  the  news  in 
this  area,"  said  E^ser,  whose  great-grand- 
father founded  the  paper  116  years  ago.  "We 
wanted  it  to  be  refocused  to  the  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  community — church  news, 
news  on  the  granges  and  so  forth." 

As  the  Patriot's  editor,  photographer, 
sportswriter  and  news  reporter.  Reedy  had 
not  been  serving  up  that  kind  of  traditional 
small-town  newspaper  fare. 

A  former  sportswriter  and  news  reporter 
for  several  area  newspapers  and  a  former 
housing  inspector  for  the  city  of  Reading, 
Reedy  covered  local  government  meetings  as 
entertainment  as  much  as  news.  When  the 
borough  secretary  retired  after  44  years  on 
the  job.  Reedy  wrote  that  the  secretary 
"didn't  seem  too  broken  up  about  attending 
his  last  meeting.  In  fact,  he  was  smiling 
when  I  left  Council  chambers.  After  all.  he 
no  longer  has  to  listen  to  [certain  types]  of 
council  business." 

He  accused  local  police  of  overreacting  to 
what  they  called  a  "riot"  by  Kutztown  Uni- 
versity students  last  year. 

He  waxed  irate  about  the  town's  decision 
to  dump  5,(XK)  brand-new  bowling  shoes  when 
it  inherited  an  old  shoe-making  factory. 

And  he  was  threatened  with  death  after  he 
editorialized  against  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  flag-burning. 

"Joe  has  been  much  different  than  any  edi- 
tor they've  had,"  said  Harry  Eshleman,  a 
former  Kutztown  University  journalism  pro- 
fessor. "He's  been  very  entertaining.  I  think 
he  has  made  for  a  lot  of  dlssatified 
people  .  .  .  but  I  think  everything  he's  writ- 
ten has  been  accurate." 

Nothing,  however,  attracted  as  much  at- 
tention as  his  Jan.  24  editorial  that  was 
headlined,  "How  about  a  little  PEACE!  " 
with  the  last  word  set  in  type  2¥i  inches 
high. 

"I  just  got  tired  of  seeing  the  word  "war' 
enlarged  beyond  even  Attila  the  Hun's  wild- 
est dreams,"  Reedy  wrote  in  his  opening 
paragaph.  "Doesn't  'peace'  look  better?  I 
thought  I'd  publicize  it,  just  to  give  it  a 
chance." 

Sprinkled  with  spelling  errors  and  typo- 
graphical mistakes,  the  editorial  ran  un- 
changed, just  as  it  flowed  angrily  from 
Reedy's  computer  terminal.  He  had  intended 
to  publish  an  editorial  criticizing  Gov. 
Casey's  plan  to  lay  off  2,000  state  employees, 
but  wrote  the  anti-war  editorial  when  the 
paper  unexpectedly  had  more  space  than  an- 
ticipated. 

"Maybe  I  should  have  run  the  Bob  C!asey 
editorial,"  Reedy  said  ruefully  last  week,  as 
he  pondered  unemployment,  sitting  in  his 
third-floor  walk-up  apartment  on  Kutztown's 
Main  Street. 

"But  I  just  wrote  what  was  in  my  heart," 
he  said,  "I  can't  see  any  reason  for  this  war 
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that  can't  be  decisively  refuted.  I  don't  like 
the  jingoism  that  is  sweeping  the  country.  I 
get  sick  when  I  see  these  yellow  ribbons 
around  here." 

"America  is  a  land  of  dissent  ...  I  don't 
equate  militarism  with  patriotism." 

The  reaction  in  Kutztown  was  quick  and 
predictable. 

The  newspaper,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
about  4,000,  "appears  to  be  more  of  a  Scud 
than  a  Patriot,"  wrote  one  reader. 

"The  freedom  [of  speech]  allows  you  to 
waste  an  entire  page."  wrote  another.  "To 
say  I  was  incensed  by  your 
editorial  .  .  .  would  not  adequately  describe 
the  fury  that  filled  me  when  I  read  it." 

""This  community  has  always  been  a  con- 
servative community,"  said  Steve  Esser  last 
week.  "It's  probably  more  supportive  of  the 
war  than  the  country  as  a  whole.  And  we've 
got  considerable  comments  on  the  edltori&l, 
both  pro  and  con." 

Esser  called  Reedy  into  his  offlce  to  fire 
him  from  the  S22,000-a-year  job  last  Monday, 
after  the  editor  returned  from  a  week's  vaca- 
tion. 

"I'm  still  a  little  bit  in  shock,"  said  Reedy. 
"I'm  still  shaken.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  what  I 
wrote.  It  was  just  an  outcry  of  a  person  who 
is  in  pain  over  what  is  going  on." 


LEGISLATION  TO  RELIEVE  COUN- 
TERVAILING DUTIES  ON  INDUS- 
TRIAL FASTENERS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  caufornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  wtiich  will  relieve  certain 
importers,  wtx>lesalers  and  users  of  irxjustrial 
fasteners  of  countervailing  duties  ttiat  were 
unfairly  and  erroneously  assessed  against 
them. 

This  matter  arises  out  of  mistakes  made  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  in  1979,  1980,  arxl 
1 981 ,  around  the  time  when  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  countervaiing  duty 
laws  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  U.S.  Customs  Service  assessed  counter- 
vailing duties  prematurely  on  entries  that  sub- 
sequently were  detemiined  not  to  be  subject 
to  such  duties. 

In  June  1979,  the  Treasury  [department 
publisfied  a  final  countervailing  duty  deter- 
mination concerning  certain  fasteners  from 
Japan.  (Treasury  Decision  79-158.)  The 
Treasury  determination  provided  for  the  sus- 
pension of  liquidation  of  entries  of  the  affected 
fasteners,  and  for  the  deposit  of  estimated 
counten/ailing  duties  at  thte  rates  of  4.0  and 
4.2  ad  vak>rem.  Under  the  scheme  of  the 
counten/alling  duty  law,  contained  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  a  final  affirmative 
countervailing  duty  determination  does  not 
lead  Immediately  to  the  assessment  of  duties. 
Instead,  estimated  duties  are  required  to  be 
deposited  until  the  adnwiistering  agency — 
Treasury  prior  to  1980,  Convnerce  since  that 
time — has  corxlucted  an  administrabve  review 
to  detennine  the  actual  degree  of  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  entries  during  specified  periods  of 
time.  Thus,  perxjing  such  an  administrative  re- 
view and  ascertainment  of  ttie  actual  duty 
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rate.  Customs  is  required  to  suspend  the  liq- 
uidation of  errtries  of  the  affected  merchan- 


In  this  case,  importers  wholesalers  and 
users  made  entries  of  these  fasteners  covered 
under  Treasury  Decision  79-158  between 
June  4,  1979  and  December  31,  1981.  The  in- 
jured parties  deposited  estimated  countervail- 
ing duties  of  approximately  $1,266,000.  in- 
stead of  suspending  liquidation  and  waiting  lor 
Commerce  to  conduct  an  administrative  re- 
view to  ascertain  the  amount  of  countervailing 
duties  actually  (>ayable,  ttie  Customs  Service 
immediately  liquidated  these  entries — at  the 
estimated  duty  rates  of  4.0  and  4.2  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  injured  parties,  meanwhile,  did 
not  realize  that  this  had  occun-ed  as  they  did 
not  expect  that  their  entries  would  be  liq- 
uidated until  after  Commerce  had  performed 
its  administrative  review. 

When  Commerce  issued  its  final  results  of 
the  1979,  1980,  and  1981  administrative  re- 
views, it  found,  with  one  exception,  that  no 
counten/ailing  duties  were  payable  for  entries 
in  these  years.  The  exception  arose  in  the 
1979  review,  in  which  Commerce  found  that 
counten/ailing  duties  of  0.37  percent  ad  valo- 
rem were  due  with  respect  to  entries  In  2  of 
the  17  tariff  items  covered  by  the  countervail- 
ing duty  order.  With  respect  to  these  entries, 
for  which  deposits  of  4.2  percent  ad  valorem 
had  been  required,  the  injured  parties  are  slm- 
pjy  seeking  a  refund  of  the  difference  between 
ttie  amount  at  which  the  entries  were  liq- 
uidated and  the  amount  actually  due,  that  is, 
4.2  percent  minus  0.37  percent.  Had  Customs 
not  already  liquidated  the  petitioner's  entnes, 
the  petitioners  would  have  had  the  full  amount 
of  the  deposits  for  estimated  countervailing 
duties  refunded  to  them. 

The  injured  parties  have  now  spent  over  7 
years  seeking  to  have  Customs'  errors  In  1 979 
through  1981  urxlone,  and  they  have  ex- 
hausted all  avenues  of  administrative  and  judi- 
cial relief  availat>le  to  ttiem.  In  August  1983,  in 
response  to  requests  made  in  1982  to  correct 
the  clerical  error  it  had  made  in  assessing 
countervailing  duties  on  certain  1980  entries, 
the  Customs  Service  issued  a  ruling  holding 
that  liquidations  of  entries  of  Industrial  fasten- 
ers prior  to  ttie  issuance  of  the  administrative 
review  results  were  valid.  This  same  ruling, 
however,  acknowledged  "a  mistake  of  fact  or 
inadverterx:e"  with  respect  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  suspended  entries,  and  stated  ttiat  reliqul- 
dation  woukJ  be  permitted  if  "timely  filed  relief" 
was  requested—that  is,  within  the  period  of 
time  provided  for  protest  or  requests  for  re- 
liquidation  under  19  U.S.C.  sections  1514  arxj 
1S20(c).  Susbsquentty,  Customs  denied  ttie 
parties'  requests  on  the  t)asis  ttiat  they  have 
been  made  out  of  time.  The  injured  parties 
protested  these  denials,  and  ttiese  protests 
were  again  denied. 

The  injured  parties  challenged  the  Customs 
Service  ruling  in  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral circuit  and  finally  petitioned  \t\e  Supreme 
Court  for  certiori,  all  to  no  avail.  The  lower 
courts  ruled  against  ttie  injured  parties  on  a 
technicality,  finding  ttiat  the  injured  parties  had 
not  raised  their  objectkxis  with  Customs  within 
the  1-year  period  provided  for  by  statute  for 
bringing  to  Customs'  atterrtkxi  "a  clerical  error, 
mistake  of  fact,  or  ottier  inadvertence."  The  In- 
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juiBd  parties  took  the  position  that  this  1-year 
period  for  correcting  errors  sfioukj  not  tiave 
been  tolled  when  Customs  inadvertently  liq- 
uidated the  entries,  because  these  liquidations 
were  In  and  of  themselves  unauttiorized  acts. 
This  position  was  consistent  with  the  void  liq- 
uidation doctrine  which  had  been  enunciated 
by  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
In  1968. 

The  errors  made  by  Customs  require  cor- 
rection; foreclosing  recovery  by  the  injured 
parties  would  represent  a  great  injustice. 
Througtiout  the  administrative  and  judicial  re- 
view process,  it  has  been  undisputed  that  the 
Infjred  parties  entries  should  not  have  tjeen 
liquidated  when  they  were,  and  that  they 
stxiuld  not  have  been  assessed  countervailing 
duties.  In  addition,  the  circumstances  under 
which  Customs  liquidated  these  entries  ex- 
plain why  the  injured  parties  were  not  able  to 
bring  this  matter  to  Customs'  attention  within 
the  1-year  period  provided  for  by  statute.  A 
nyivriber  of  the  parties  did  not  have  actual  no- 
tice that  liquidations  had  occurred.  However, 
aH  the  injured  parties  were  charged  with  con- 
structive notice  because  such  notices  were 
posted  In  the  customhouse.  While  such  con- 
structive notice  may  be  adequate  In  other  In- 
stances where  an  Importer  Is  expecting  that 
Customs  will  liquidate  its  entries,  that  Is  not 
the  case  In  this  situation.  Given  the  operation 
of  the  countervailing  duty  law,  which  states 
that  duties  are  not  actually  assessed  until 
there  has  been  an  administrative  review,  the 
injured  parties  quite  reasonably  did  not  expect 
that  Customs  would  err  and  prematurely  liq- 
uidate their  entries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  only 
fair  that  this  bill  be  enacted.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  reliquidatlon  of  the  Injured 
parties'  entries,  and  for  the  refund  of  all  coun- 
tervailing duties  paid  on  those  entries  with  In- 
terest according  to  law.  It  Is,  quite  simply,  the 
only  equltatJie  manner  of  resolving  this  unfor- 
tunate matter. 
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nam  era  veterans  and  more  than  200,000 
family  rTiemt)ers.  While  at  ttie  same  time  ttie 
program's  cost  has  remained  fairiy  constant  at 
$50  million  each  year. 

Theae  vet  centers  were  established  with  the 
same  $ense  of  urgency  that  we  face  now:  To 
assist  those  veterans  coming  home  from  our 
most  recent  war.  There  is  no  doutjt  that  this 
model  is  very  effective  in  accomplishing  that 
purpose  and  needs  to  be  extended  to  veter- 
ans artd  their  families  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  authorizes  the 
vet  centers  to  make  ttie  following  changes: 
First,  open  the  vet  centers  to  Persian  Gulf  war 
veterans;  second,  make  families  of  veterans 
sen/ing  in  the  gulf  war  eligible  for  vet  centers 
services;  and  third,  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  2  years  of  active  duty  to  qualify  for  vet  cen- 
ter services. 

We  must  never  ask  our  sen/ice  men  and 
women  to  do  the  job  without  committing  our- 
selves to  an  appropriate  and  Immediate  re- 
sponse to  their  needs  during  and  after  t)attie. 


VETERANS  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 
ELIGIBILITY  FOR  THOSE  SERV- 
ING IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


.  HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

f  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing amendments  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Readjustment  Counseling  Program  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1 987. 

My  amendments  would  extend  to  veterans 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  ellgit>ility  for  readjust- 
ment counseling  services  provided  by  ttie  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  and  to  ensure 
that  family  members  of  ttiese  veterans  may 
continue  to  receive  such  counseling  servk^s 
in  a  case  in  which  ttie  veteran  is  ordered  to 
active  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Readjustment  Counseling 
FVogram  provided  through  these  community 
based  centers,  was  created  in  response  to  the 
auttiorizing  legislation  contained  in  PdtAic  Law 
96-22  on  June  13,  1979.  In  the  11  years 
since  its  Inception,  ttie  program  tias  provided 
readjustment  services  to  over  700,000  Viet- 


DOUG  WILLIAMS— AN  ASSET  TO 
POINTE  COUPEE  PARISH 


HON.  CLYDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  today  in  to-itxjte  to  Doug  Wil- 
liams, a  man  t)est  known  for  his  exploits  on 
the  foottjall  field — first  as  an  all-star  at  Gran> 
bling  University,  later  as  one  of  professional 
football's  best  quartert>acks.  I  need  not  re- 
count what  was  Doug  Williams'  finest  hour: 
When  he  led  the  Washington  Redskins  to  a 
record-breaking  Super  Bowl  victory.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  here  to  recall  Doug  Wil- 
liams' heroics  on  the  gridiron,  or  to  discuss  ttie 
considerable  esteem  in  whrch  he  is  hekJ  by 
Louisianians  and  Washingtonians  alike.  His 
athletic  skill  and  personal  class  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  Doug  Williams, 
a  new  and  welcome  addition  to  the  put>llc 
school  system  of  Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  LA, 
whkih  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  102d 
Congress.  Doug  Williams  has  been  appointed 
as  head  foott)all  coach  and  athletk:  director  of 
the  n«w  Pointe  Coupee  Central  High  School. 
He  is  an  outstanding  choice. 

Doug  Williams  knows  more  ttian  football.  He 
knows  people,  he  toves  Louisiana,  he  under- 
stand$  youngsters,  and  tie  knows  tww  to  lead 
by  example.  He  will  make  a  b'emendous 
teacher,  coach,  and  bulkier  of  character.  I 
know  I  speak  for  thousands  in  wishing  Doug 
Williams  every  success. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  NEED  OUR 
SUPPORT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  ORBOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  inte'o- 
ducing  legislation  to  advance  ttie  cause  of 
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community  colleges  across  the  country  by  irv 
creasing  their  profile  in  the  U.S.  Deparbnent  of 
Education.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  is  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Our  bill  will  establish  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, to  t>e  administered  t>y  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Community  Colleges. 

In  changing  tfie  name  of  this  office,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  more  tfian  a  cosmetic 
change  at  tfie  Department  of  Education.  I  want 
to  change  the  reality.  The  fact  is  that  the  De- 
partment has  failed  to  recognize  the  critnal 
role  community  and  junior  colleges  have  come 
to  play  in  building  a  competitive  wortt  force  in 
this  country. 

The  new  Office  of  Community  Colleges  will 
administer  Federal  programs  relating  to  corrv 
munity  colleges,  technnal  institutions  arxJ  jurv 
lor  colleges.  It  will  also  serve  to  coordinate 
those  Federal,  Interagency  programs  applica- 
ble to  community  colleges. 

Why  shoukj  the  Department  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  community  colleges?  Today,  commu- 
nity colleges  have  the  largest  enrollment  of 
any  of  the  higtier  education  institutions — over 
5  million  students.  In  Oregon,  50  percent  of 
our  freshman  and  sophrrwres  are  enrolled  in 
community  colleges. 

Predctions  are  that  75  percent  or  nrtore  of 
new  jobs  between  now  and  the  year  2000  will 
require  more  tfian  a  high  school  degree.  Com- 
munity colleges  are  the  best  resource  this  Na- 
tion has  for  provkjing  a  trained  and  competent 
work  force  to  meet  these  demands  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Bask:  education,  up-to-day  techncal  training 
and  technolgy  transfer  are  essential  to  ensure 
that  our  Natk>n  maintains  a  strong  economy 
and  keeps  its  competitive  edge.  Partnerships 
between  training  institutions  arxJ  the  business 
community  have  come  of  age  and  community 
colleges  are  unk^uely  suited  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. In  many  rural  communities  they  are  tfie 
only  source  of  technnal  or  higher  education 
available  to  the  \ocai  population. 

To  recognize  tfie  increased  role  of  commu- 
nity colleges  does  not  in  any  way  discount  the 
importance  of  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
catkxi — universities,  colleges,  and  graduate 
scfiools.  Educating  our  citizens  and  work  force 
in  a  changing  world  is  the  job  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  institutk)ns.  But  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize, and — wtiere  we  can — enharKe  tfie 
contributkHi  of  community  colleges  to  these 
major  challenges.  And  I  say  this  as  trustee  of 
one  of  tfie  finest  private  universities  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  legislative  session 
we  will  be  conskJering  tfie  reautfiorizatkin  of 
the  Higher  Educatkm  Act.  It  is,  in  my  opink>n, 
highly  appropriate  that  we  recognize  tfie  im- 
portance of  community  colleges  amd  give  them 
the  status  within  tfie  Department  of  EducatkKi 
tfiat  tfiey  have  k>ng  deserved.  I  am  not  asking 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  costly  new  pro- 
gram for  educatkxi,  but  rather,  a  practk:al  pro- 
posal to  enable  tfie  Department  to  better  orga- 
nize new  and  existing  programs  applk^able  to 
community  colleges. 

The  t}ill  we  are  introducing  today  will,  I 
hope,  be  a  first  step  toward  the  recognitk>n 
tfiat  community  colleges  are  critKal  to  provkJ- 
ing  our  students  access  to  a  quality  educatkxi 
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and  addressing  the  needs  of  a  21st  century 
work  force. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SULLIVAN 
ACT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon,  we 
may  be  only  hours  from  tfie  start  of  a  ground 
war  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf.  Support  for  our  troops 
is  strong  because  Americans  recognize  the 
threat  Saddam  Hussein  poses  to  the  stability 
of  tfie  Mideast  and  to  tfie  fiopes  for  peace  that 
we  all  share. 

We  must  give  our  troops  and  tfieir  families 
every  bit  of  tfie  support  tfiey  need  to  figtit  this 
war.  But  we  have  to  think  about  after  tfie  war. 
Losing  one  member  of  a  family  is  a  real  trag- 
edy. Losing  more  tfian  one,  especially  wfien 
we  coukl  have  acted  in  time  to  prevent  it,  is 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  any  family.  If  we  wait 
until  another  tragedy  like  tfiat  whk;h  tfie  Sulli- 
vans  had  to  endure,  it  will  be  too  late.  After- 
ward, the  Government  may  deckje  to  act,  but 
we  sfioukj  act  now  to  prevent  this  tragedy  t>e- 
fore  it  happens  again. 

Americans  tfiought  tfie  tragedy  tfiat  struck 
the  Sullivans  was  no  longer  possible  because 
Congress  had  already  passed  tfie  Sullivan 
Act.  Well  thafs  incorrect.  Tfie  Sullivan  Act  is 
only  a  Defense  Department  directive  tfiat  lets 
members  of  tfie  same  family  serving  together 
request  to  t>e  separated.  My  legislatxm  does 
wfiat  Congress  sfiould  fiave  done  decades 
ago — protect  the  families  of  those  wfio  serve 
our  Natkm. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  down  graded  its  regulation 
on  this  issue  to  the  directive  I  mentkxied.  Reg- 
ulations carry  tfie  weight  of  law.  Directives  are 
little  more  than  policy  recommendatrans.  It 
seems  to  me  tfiat  in  light  of  tfie  current  situa- 
tion, tfie  Department  of  Defense  is  moving  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Tfiafs  why  Congress  needs  to  pass  my 
bill— tfie  Sullivan  Act 

My  legislation  does  three  things. 

First,  It  alk>ws  members  of  tfie  same  family 
to  request  transfers  out  of  a  combat  zone, 
rattier  tfian  just  off  tfie  same  ship  or  unit  as  is 
tfie  case  now. 

Second,  it  requires  tfiat  tfie  Department  of 
Defense  honor  ttie  request  of  at  least  one  of 
tfiose  family  members  making  a  request. 

Third,  and  It  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  honor  tfie  request  of  single  parents 
with  sole  custody  of  tfieir  chklren  to  transfer 
out  of  a  combat  zone. 

The  modem  battlefiekJ  is  much  different 
than  it  was  in  Workj  War  II.  Today,  k>ng  range 
missiles  can  carry  cfiemnal.  t)iologk:al,  and 
nuclear  destructk>n  tfiousands  of  miles  behind 
tfie  t>atUefront. 

That's  why  my  legislatkxi  expands  tfie  exist- 
ing Department  of  Defense  directive  to  include 
a  combat  zone,  not  just  a  ship  or  a  unit 

Today,  there  is  no  guarantee  tfiat  tfie  De- 
partment of  Defense  wiH  honor  tfie  requests  of 
members  of  the  same  family  to  be  separated. 
My  legislatk>n  woukJ  guarantee  the  safety  of  at 
least  one  family  member. 
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Finally,  my  legislatkxi  addresses  the  issue 
of  single  parents  in  order  to  prevent  war  or- 
phans. 

We  are  proud  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  We're  proud  of  their  famlies— but 
these  families  sfxxjld  be  protected  from  tfie 
tragedy  of  suffering  tfie  k>ss  of  more  tfian  one 
parent  or  child.  The  toss  of  one  family  mem- 
ber, as  tragic  as  it  is,  is  enough  for  one  family. 


CRISIS  ON  CAREER  TEACHERS 
JOBS 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SlAUGIfllR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  tfie  next  decade  1 .3  miUkxi  teachers, 
roughly  half  of  our  teaching  force,  are  ex- 
pected to  leave  tfieir  jot>s  eitfier  because  of  re- 
tirement or  a  cfiange  of  career.  UexX  year 
alone  at  least  a  third  of  tfie  new  teacfiers 
needed  In  our  schools  wiN  not  be  fiired  be- 
cause of  a  severe  teacfiers'  shortage.  As  a  re- 
sult our  educational  system  now  faces  the 
Herculean  task  of  improving  curncula  and  pro- 
ducing better  trained  students  with  a  dwindling 
supply  of  teacfiers. 

Compounding  tfie  crisis  even  furtfier  is  the 
fact  tfiat  many  of  our  young  chttoren  now  en- 
tenng  sctiool  are  coming  from  families  that  are 
barely  able  to  functton.  Indeed,  hundreds  of 
tfiousands  of  scfiool-aged  chiklren  today  are 
homeless  and  one  in  four  of  tfiese  cfiiklren 
cannot  even  get  to  school  regularly,  much  less 
succeed  wfien  tfiey  get  tfiere.  Besides  a  solu- 
tion to  their  transportatton  problenis,  tfiese 
chlkJren  often  require  special  tutoring  and 
after-scfiool  superviston  tfiat  tfieir  full-time 
teachers  are  unable  to  give  tfiem. 

Last  year  I  introduced  new  legistatton  tfiat 
woukJ  break  down  the  barriers  tfiat  prevent  up 
to  100,000  homeless  cfiikjren  from  attending 
school  regularly.  Tfie  bill,  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  last  faN,  provides  S7  mil- 
lion for  transportatton  servtoes  as  well  as  tutor- 
ing, books,  supplies  and  before  and  after 
school  care  for  homeless  kkls.  Altfiough  the 
Prestoenfs  new  budget  wouto  eliminate  the 
program  next  year,  I  am  determined  to  save 
this  small  txjt  important  program  arxi.  if  I  can. 
add  to  it. 

Today,  for  example,  I  am  introducing  again 
the  Retired  Teacher  Act.  with  my  distinguistied 
colleague  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dorgan. 
This  t)ill  addresses  the  growing  teacfier's 
shortage  as  well  as  tfie  needs  of  our  home- 
less chikJren.  It  wouto  exempt  from  the  Social 
Security  earnings  test  any  income  obtained 
through  part-time  work  as  a  substitute  teacfier. 
a  teacher's  atoe  or  a  provider  of  betore-scfiool 
or  after-scfiool  care.  Currently  under  tfie  So- 
cial Security  Act  beneficiaries  under  65  are 
taxed  $1  for  every  $2  earned  after  tfieir  irv 
come  exceeds  $6,840  a  year.  Beneficiaries  65 
to  70  are  taxed  S1  for  every  $3  in  earnings 
once  tfieir  income  exceeds  $9,360.  This  pottoy 
has  discouraged  tfiousands  of  retired  persons, 
Including  many  former  teacfiers,  from  working 
part-time. 

By  encouraging  retired  teachers  to  return  to 
the  classroom  part-time,  tfiis  biH  woukJ  foster 
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the  independence  and  productivity  of  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens  while  enriching  the  lives  of 
our  youngsters  most  in  need.  I  envision  this 
bill  creating  a  new  legion  of  senior  instructors 
who  can  provide  before  and  after  school  care 
and  tutorials  for  many  homeless  youngsters. 

Although  senior  citizens  are  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  our  population,  they  rep- 
reserrt  an  untapped,  often  overlool<ed  re- 
source. By  the  year  2020,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple 65  and  older  will  have  nearly  tripled  from 
18.5  million  in  1965  to  52  million.  Older  Ameri- 
cans, in  fact,  have  much  to  offer  prospective 
employers.  Studies  repeatedly  show  that  older 
workers  are  more  dependat}<e,  have  better  at- 
tendance records  and  stay  at  their  jobs  longer 
than  young  workers.  In  addition, 
intergenerational  contact  can  t)enefit  both  stu- 
dents arxl  senior  citizens  alike.  One  study 
cofxJucted  in  Dade  County,  Florida  dem- 
onstrated ttiat  intergenerational  programs  can 
have  a  positive  effect  on  students  wtio  are  at 
risk  of  dropping  out  of  school. 

Giving  retired  teachers  the  freedom  to  return 
to  the  class  room  on  a  part  time  ttasis  without 
financial  penalty  makes  for  sourxl  Federal  pol- 
cy — a  polkry  committed  to  tielping  our  senior 
citizens  as  well  as  improving  the  education  of 
our  chiklren. 

WittXMJt  innovative  measures  that  address 
the  problems  of  our  schools,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  children  run  a  high  risk  of 
joinir^  tfie  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
urvjeremptoyed.  Today,  there  are  two  workers 
paying  into  Social  Security  for  every  one  reciF>- 
ierrt  Our  country  will  not  k>e  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  senkx  population  in  the  future,  if 
we  deny  ttiese  children  a  charx:e  to  become 
productive  partKipants  in  our  society.  It  is  time 
ttiat  we  re-evaluate  our  priorities  and  pledge  to 
do  all  we  can  to  improve  the  health,  education 
and  safety  of  our  most  precious  resource. 


CONGRESSMAN  MAVROULES  SA- 
LUTES JAN  ERNST  MATZELIGER 
DURING  BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1991 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
txxi  of  Black  History  Month  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  immeasurable  contributions  of  Mr.  Jan 
Ernst  Matzeliger.  Bom  in  Surinam,  South  Afri- 
ca on  September  15,  1852,  Jan  Matzeliger 
has  been  recognized  by  former  Gov.  Michael 
S.  Dukakis  wtx>  wrote  into  law  a  measure 
naming  the  Fayette  Street  Bridge  for  the  Lynn 
inventor.  Mr.  Matzeliger  will  again  t>e  acknowl- 
edged at  the  September  15,  1991,  issuance 
and  first  day  sale  of  the  Jan  Matzeliger  black 
history  series  commemorative  stamp  in  the 
Lynn  Post  Office,  city  of  Lynn,  MA. 

At  the  age  of  10  Matzeliger  began  his  pre- 
occupation with  machines  worthing  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  his  father  in  a  machine  shop  in  Su- 
rinam. In  1871  Matzeliger  set  out  to  see  the 
world  on  an  East  lnd»n  vessel  and  was  drawn 
to  Lynn,  MA  wtiere  he  settled  in  the  late 
1870's.  Shortty  after  coming  to  Lynn, 
Matzeliger  began  work  in  a  shoe  factory.  After 
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years  of  observation  and  practical  experience 
Matzeliger  developed  a  machine  designed  to 
last  shoes.  The  primitive  lasting  machine  was 
constructed  out  of  wire,  wood,  and  cigar 
boxes.  Four  years  later  construction  of  the 
new  model  was  complete.  The  patent  for  the 
lasting  n^chine  was  granted  on  March  20, 
1883.  Financial  support  for  the  patent  was 
supplied  by  C.H.  Delnow  and  M.S.  Nichols  in 
enchange  for  two-thirds  ownership  of  the  in- 
vention. 

Matzeliger's  machine  tripled  the  production 
of  60  men,  significantly  improved  wort<ing  con- 
ditons,  and  made  well-made  shoes  affordable 
to  those  wfx)  could  not  previously  txjy  shoes 
on  their  meager  salaries. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  Matzeliger  corv 
tracted  what  turned  out  to  t>e  tut>erculosis  and 
died  in  Lynn  Hospital  on  August  24,  1889.  Un- 
fortunately all  proper  recognition  for  his  inverv 
tion  came  posthumously.  In  1901  Matzeliger 
was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma  at 
the  Pan  Amerk^n  Exposition.  On  May  16, 
1967,  the  NAACP  celelxated  Jan  Matzeliger 
Day  at  Lynn.  In  1970  the  American  Negro 
Commemorative  Society  issued  a  Matzeliger 
medal,  coined  by  the  Franklin  Mint. 

Matzeliger's  contritxjtions  to  the  underprivi- 
leged black  community  were  perhaps  greater 
alter  his  death  than  during  his  life.  In  1885 
Matzeliger's  financiers,  Denlow  and  Nk:hols, 
established  the  Union  Lasting  Co.  The  same 
year  two  other  businessmen,  George  W. 
Brown  and  SkJney  B.  Winslow,  estat>lished  the 
Consolidated  Hand-Method  Lasting  Machine 
Co.  In  1899  Winslow  established  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corp.;  he  had  already  txiught 
the  Goodyear  and  McKay  shoe  machinery  in- 
terests arvd  field  a  woridwkje  monopoly  on  the 
lasting  machine  business.  McKay — with 
money  made  from  Matzeliger's  invention — es- 
tablished the  McKay  Institute  for  ttie  education 
of  Negro  Ixsys  at  Kingston,  Rl.  McKay  also  do- 
nated $6  million  to  Harvard  University,  and  an 
undisclosed  amount  to  the  Massachusetts  In- 
slitute  of  Technology. 

Matzeliger's  invention  of  the  sfioe  lasting 
nechine  revolutionized  tfie  shoe  industry  and 
made  the  city  of  Lynn  the  shoe  capital  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  important  to  rememljer  that 
ttie  shoe  lasting  machine  has  not  substantially 
changed  since  Jan  Matzeliger  invented  it  over 
110  years  ago.  Crucial  to  our  technologk:al 
progress  is  our  continuing  appreciation  and 
cultivation  of  the  manufacturing  genius  of  men 
like  Jan  Matzeliger. 
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the  tax  liat>ility  for  older  Americans  wfio  want- 
ed to  move  out  of  their  larger,  more  expensive 
homes  into  smaller,  less  expensive  living  quar- 
ters. This  exclusion  is  fair,  and  it  makes  good 
sense  from  a  tax  polk:y  standpoint 

This  same  benefit  shoukj  be  extended  to 
the  disabled.  In  fact,  there  is  prot>at>ly  no 
group  in  our  society  that  is  more  deserving  of 
this  special  tax  benefit  than  Americans  with 
disabilities. 

Man^  times,  individuals  who  become  dis- 
abled have  no  cfioice  txrt  to  sell  their  homes. 
This  may  be  because  of  pressing  medk:al  and 
personal  expenses,  t>ecause  of  changes  in 
physical  conditk>n,  or  because  of  inadequate 
access  to  needed  fa'ansportation. 

No  matter  what  the  reason,  Americans  con- 
fronted with  total  and  permanent  disability 
should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  house 
wittioiA  having  to  incur  a  burdensome  tax  li- 
ability. 

My  proposal  is  simple.  It  provides  additional 
flexibility  to  the  disabled  in  tfie  handling  of 
their  financial  affairs — something  our  public 
policiee  should  encourage. 

It  is  estimated  ttiat  some  2.4  million  disabled 
indivkLials  would  be  eligible  to  take  advantage 
of  this  proposal. 

Disabled  Americans  made  great  strides  last 
year  with  tfie  passage  of  tfie  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act.  In  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  our 
country  said  it  is  time  to  break  down  t>arriers 
to  the  disabled,  to  end  discrimination,  and  to 
bring  Americans  with  disabilities  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  My  proposal  is  con- 
sistent with  and  txiikis  upon  wfiat  we  did  last 
year.  This  bill  can  help  improve  the  lives  of 
ttiousands  of  Americans. 


ONE-TIME  EXCLUSION  TO  INCLUDE 
DISABLED  AMERICANS 


1         HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKEH 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  extend  to  disabled  Ameri- 
cans a  mucfi-needed  tax  break. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  one-time  exclusion 
on  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal  reskJence 
whch  is  now  available  only  to  Americans  aged 
56  and  over,  wouW  be  extended  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  regardless  of  age. 

Congress  created  this  exclusion  in  tfie  mkj- 
1970"s.  The  underiying  principle  was  to  lessen 


THE  INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OP 
1991 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHUSErrrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
faced  with  a  growing  threat  to  the  people  of 
our  country.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  not 
about  tfie  war  in  the  MkMIe  East,  this  protilem 
is  closer  to  home.  Ifs  not  atxjut  an  administra- 
tion Whk:h  has  forgotten  atXHJt  domestic  pol- 
icy, It^s  even  ctoser  to  fiome  tfian  tfiat.  Wfiat 
I  am  speaking  of  is  actually  taking  place  within 
our  worttplaces,  schools,  and  homes.  The 
protilam  is  declining  indoor  air  quality.  Every 
breath  we  take  puts  us  at  a  greater  risk  of  ex- 
posure to  airborne  contaminants  and  their  side 
effects,  yet  we  do  nothing  alxiut  the  problem. 

As  Amerk:ans,  we  spend  an  average  of  90 
percent  of  our  time  indoors,  and  tfie  air  we 
breathe  inside  of  our  classrooms  and  work- 
places can  be  as  much  as  1,000  times  more 
toxk;  than  the  air  outskle.  Over  tfie  last  10 
years  we've  spent  over  $200  billk>n  to  clean 
up  tha  outdoor  air.  Over  tfiat  same  perkxj  of 
time,  we've  spent  far  too  little  money,  and 
have  pakJ  far  too  little  attention  to  the  air  we 
breatfie  indoors:  The  air  in  our  chikJren's 
scfiods,  in  our  homes,  and  in  our  wort(places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fiere  today  to  reintroduce 
legislation  tfiat  has  been  in  the  wort<s  since 
the  IDOth  Congress.  The  Indoor  Air  Quality 
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Act  of  1991  will  not  only  t>ring  about  increased 
awareness  of  the  problem,  but  will  fund  the  re- 
search, and  begin  the  arduous  task  of  clearv 
ing  up  the  air  we  breathe. 

I  think  the  radon  issue  provkJes  a  good 
foundation  for  dealing  with  other  indoor  air  pol- 
lutants. With  radon,  we  saw  news  reports, 
special  television  programs  arxJ  magazine  arti- 
cles that  brought  the  issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  and  tne  Govemment.  We  then 
saw  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
along  with  congressional  support,  enact  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  radon  gas  that  included  in- 
forming, testing,  and,  where  necessary,  abat- 
ing the  radon  gas.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
same  successful  approach  could  be  used  to 
mitigate  the  problem  of  other  unhealthy  indoor 
air  pollutants.  The  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  arxl  Health  has  undergone  a 
virtual  restructuring  due  to  the  Ixjrden  of  de- 
clining indoor  air  quality.  From  1971  through 
1978,  one-third  of  1  percent  of  all  health  haz- 
ard evaluatk)ns  corK^med  indoor  air  quality. 
Currently,  20  percent  of  all  health  hazard  eval- 
uations concem  indoor  air  quality  problems.  In 
1988,  an  average  of  60  phone  calls  per  month 
came  In  on  the  Institute's  toll  free  number  con- 
ceming  indoor  air  quality.  In  1990,  that  aver- 
age was  tripled  to  1 80  calls  per  nwnth.  These 
numbers  represent  nothing  less  than  a  giant 
red  flag.  We  must  create  a  sourxj  polKy,  and 
provide  the  resources  necessary,  dedicated  to 
lowering  that  red  flag. 

The  act  I  introduce  today  has  been  continu- 
ously improved  upon  over  the  past  4  years.  It 
now  pays  special  attention  to  the  15  percent 
of  Americans  tfiat  are  more  sensitive  to  poor 
indoor  air  quality,  such  as  tfwse  with  res- 
piratory illnesses,  the  ekJerty,  and  the  chikjren. 

I  am  partrcularly  corKemed  for  chiklren  be- 
cause, not  only  are  they  the  most  vulnerable 
to  illnesses  caused  t>y  indoor  air  contami 
nants,  txjt  tt>ey  are  also  exposed  rmre  often 
to  contaminants  through  the  classroom,  the 
daycare  center,  arxJ  sadly,  even  the  home. 
The  legislation  will  require  a  national  assess- 
ment of  buiklings  owned  by  local  educatk>nal 
agencies  and  chikJ  care  facilities  of  indoor  air 
quality. 

The  first  major  change  in  the  act  is  a  prod- 
uct labeling  specification  ttiat  first,  sets  stand- 
ards for  tlie  measurement  of  irxkxx  air  corv 
taminant  emisskxis  of  products,  ttien  second 
will  require  these  products  to  bear  appropriate 
labels,  thus  informing  the  consumer  of  ttie 
possible  cor^equences  of  ttie  purchase.  This 
is  the  age  of  the  consumer,  and  it  is  high  time 
the  consumer  is  given  all  the  facts,  not  just 
what  big  business  wants  ttiem  to  see.  The 
new  specifKatkxis  will  be  enforced  by  the  EPA 
and  will  also  make  illegal  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  products  not  tearing  tlie  re- 
quired labels. 

A  further  improvement  is  ttie  requirement  of 
ventilation  starxjards  for  all  new  puUk:  and 
commefcial  buiktngs.  These  standards  will 
make  It  law  to  have  a  certain  ratio  of  fresh  air 
in  every  room.  The  standards  will  be  based  on 
the  American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating 
and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers,  or  ASHRAE 
requirenrwnts.  These  standards  are  already 
wklety  accepted  and  wkleiy  adopted  t>y  buiW- 
Ing  managers  and  owners.  Okler  buikjings 
must  comply  with  all  applnable  heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  air-corxjitioning  [HVAC]  buikJing 
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codes.  These  improvements  will  be  enforced 
by  OSHA,  wheh  will  be  given  tfie  power  to 
fine  and  imprison  offenders. 

We  have  at  our  disposal,  now  nrK>re  than 
ever,  the  technotogy  to  deal  with  poor  indoor 
air  quality.  My  ofTice  is  swamped  with  mail  and 
literature  dealing  with  indoor  air  quality  inv 
provement  techniques.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
start  here  in  tfie  U.S.  Congress,  but  it  doesnt 
have  to  end  here,  and  it  wont.  This  act  pro- 
vktes  financial  assistance  in  tfie  form  of  grants 
to  any  State  that  undertakes  its  own  "re- 
sponse plan"  to  the  problem. 

It  wasn't  long  ago  that  the  term  "sick  txiiU- 
ing  syndrome"  meant  a  txiikJing  t>adly  in  need 
of  a  paint  job.  Due  to  the  quickly  deteriorating 
indoor  air  quality  of  the  1980's  and  the  1990's, 
we  now  know  it  means  sk:kness  and  possit)ly 
permanent  disability  for  its  occupants.  This  act 
will  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  Federal 
txjikjings  to  pay  for  their  own  clean  air  tech- 
nology. 

It  is  time  that  the  House  foltows  the  Sen- 
ate's lead  and  pass  this  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
work  hard  every  day  to  help  the  American 
people  by  establishing  measures  to  protect 
them  on  the  streets,  providing  care  to  those 
who  are  srck,  and  helping  them  take  home  a 
decent  paycheck.  I  ask  you,  wtiat  good  does 
all  that  wori<  do  wtien  tfie  very  place  tfiat  pay- 
check is  earned  isnl  safe?  Please  join  me  in 
making  sure  this  modest  goal  is  attained. 


ENVIRONMENTAL.  TAX  CREDIT 
ACT 


HON.  TERRY  L  BRUCE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress 
passed  tfie  Cleein  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990,  we  did  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  Nation's  air.  In  many  parts  of  tfie  bill, 
we  also  helped  improve  dornestk:  energy  se- 
curity by  provkJing  incentives  to  use  ethanol 
blends,  for  example.  However,  wtien  it  came 
to  protecting  the  use  of  America's  most  atxjn- 
dant  fuel,  coal,  we  fell  short. 

The  Environmental  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1991 
woukJ  con-ect  many  of  tfie  Clean  Air  Act's  en- 
ergy security  defnienctes  by  reinstating  tax 
credits  for  the  installation  of  pollutk>n  control 
equipment  whnh  had  existed  prior  to  1986. 
The  reinstatement  of  these  tax  relief  measures 
will  merge  the  goals  of  maintaining  kwver  elec- 
tric rates,  improving  air  quality,  and  protecting 
domestic  energy  resources. 

Tfie  econome  impact  of  this  legislation  will 
be  revenue  positive  since  tfiese  incentives  will 
encourage  investments  in  polkjtion  control  de- 
vk^es,  a  multimillkxi  dollar  acquisition.  It  will 
create  more  jot)s  in  this  industry,  preserve 
thousands  of  coal  and  support  jobs,  and  altow 
the  continued  use  of  miNkxis  of  tons  of  coal 
whKh  woukJ  be  abandoned  under  the  clean 
airbill. 

The  legislation  wouM  alkMv  the  foltowing 
measures  for  accomplishing  tfiese  goals:  20 
percent  environmental  tax  credit  for  pollution 
control  devnes;  tax  exempt  pollution  conto-ol 
bonds;  60-rTionth  anx)rtizatton  for  polkjtion 
control  devces;  20  percent  credit  for  minerals 
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used  in  cleaning  coal;  and  tax  exemption  for 
the  revenue  a  utility  receives  from  selling  al- 
lowance credits — set  up  by  clean  air  aitow- 
ance  trading  system. 

As  Congress  consklers  enacting  a  national 
energy  strategy,  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  re- 
stoict  use  of  our  most  atxindant  fuel. 

This  bill  is  cosponsored  t>y  Congressmen 
PosHARD,  Wise,  Durbin,  Annunzio,  Apple- 
gate,  Clinger,  Costeuo,  Eckart.  Evans. 
Hyde,  kolter,  Upinski,  Miller  of  Oh«,  Mur- 
phy, Rov»?LAND  of  Georgia,  Sawyer,  and 
Yates.  Each  of  these  Congressmen  have  kxig 
recognized  the  need  to  derive  the  buk  of  tfie 
Nation's  energy  from  domestic  resources.  We 
look  fonward  to  being  joined  by  otfiers  in  pur- 
suing this  polcy. 

I  wouki  like  to  insert  into  tfie  Recoro  at  tfiis 
point  an  article  forwarded  to  me  t>y  one  of  tfie 
bill's  cosponsors.  Congressman  Appl£Gate, 
whk^h  details  what  will  happen  if  this  bill  is  not 
enacted,  followed  by  the  text  of  this  legislation. 

Ohio  Power  Decision  Could  Close  Coal 
Mine 

Columbus  (AP).— The  new  U.S.  Clean  Air 
Act  may  force  Ohio  Power  Co.'s  coal-fired 
Gavin  plant  to  switch  to  low-sulfur  coal, 
forcing  the  shutdown  of  a  Meigs  County 
mine  that  employs  1.258  workers,  a  company 
official  said  yesterday. 

But  G«rald  P.  Maloney,  executive  vice 
president  of  American  EUectric  Power  Co., 
Ohio  Power's  parent  company,  said  Installa- 
tion of  scrubbers  to  clean  the  high-sulfur 
coal  also  could  be  an  option. 

He  said  compliance  with  the  statute  re- 
quires lengthy  preparation  and  that  a  deci- 
sion on  either  a  fuel  switch  or  scrubbers 
must  be  made  no  later  than  mid-1991  and 
should  be  made  by  April  1. 

The  first  compliance  deadline  is  Jan.  1. 
1995. 

Maloney  said  the  act  required  electric  util- 
ities to  cut  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  40 
percent  to  50  ijercent  on  average  over  the 
next  10  years  to  reduce  environmental  dam- 
age from  acid  rain. 

Maloney  said  that  based  on  the  data  avail- 
able, fuel  switching  at  Gavin  might  produce 
the  lower  cost  of  compliance  for  Ohio  Power 
customers.  But  If  that  decision  is  made,  pro- 
duction would  be  halted  at  the  Meigs  mine 
by  early  1994.  he  said. 

"There  are  energy  costs  and  social  costs  to 
either  option,"  Maloney  said. 

AEP,  the  nation's  largest  coal  buyer.  Is  the 
parent  company  of  eight  electric  subeidlaries 
serving  7  million  people  in  portions  of  seven 
states  from  Michigan  to  Tennessee. 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houx  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environ- 
mental Tax  Credit  Act  of  1991." 
SEC.  S.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EQUIPMENT  TO  MEET 
ACID  RAIN  REDUCTION  8TANDARD& 

ta)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
sul>chapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  M.  ACID  RAIN  CONTROL  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  CREDrr.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  qualified  acid  rain 
control  property  is  placed  in  service  during 
any  taxable  year,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  for  each  taxable  year  in  the  credit  pe- 
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rlod  an  amount  equal  to  6%  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  qualified  Investment  in  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(2)  Credit  period. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'credit  period'  means. 
with  respect  to  any  qualified  acid  rain  con- 
trol property,  the  3-taxable  year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  taxable  year  such  property 
is  placed  in  service. 

"(3)        ACID        RAIN        CONTROL        QUALIFIED 

PROGRESS  EXPENDITURES.— In  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer  who  so  elects  under  subsection  (g) 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  Increased  in  the  taxable 
year  of  construction  and  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing taxable  years  by  6%  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied progress  expenditures,  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 46(d)<3)  and  applied  under  section 
46(d)(4))  made  in  the  taxable  year  of  con- 
struction to  construct  property  which  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  (i)  has  a  normal  con- 
struction period  of  two  years  or  more  and  (ii) 
will  be  qualified  acid  rain  control  property 
when  it  is  placed  in  service.  Any  credit  al- 
lowable under  paragraph  (1)  in  the  taxable 
year  the  qualified  acid  rain  control  property 
is  placed  In  service  and  in  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  taxable  years  shall  be  reduced  by 
one-third  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  credits 
allowed  under  this  paragraph  during  the  con- 
struction of  such  property.  If  the  property 
shall  fall  to  qualify  as  qualified  acid  rain 
control  property  when  placed  in  service,  the 
taxpayer's  tax  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  failure  occurs  shall  be  increased  by  (i) 
the  credits  allowed  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  the  property  and  (ii)  interest 
for  the  period  from  the  due  date  for  the  filing 
of  the  return  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for 
the  taxable  year  for  which  such  credit  was 
allowed  to  the  due  date  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  property  is  placed  in  service. 

"(b)  Qualified  Acid  Rain  Control  Prop- 
erty.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  acid 
rain  control  property'  means — 

"(A)  tangible  property  which — 

"(1)  is  installed  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  limitations  under 
title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  in  effect 
after  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990). 
and 

"(ii)  reduces  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  70 
percent  or  more  at  the  source  (or  sources!  in 
connection  with  which  such  property  is  in- 
stalled, or 

"(B)  property  which  is  installed  on  or  in 
connection  with  property  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  Only  depreciable  property-  eligi- 
ble.— ^The  term  'qualified  acid  rain  control 
property'  includes  only— 

"(A)  property  to  which  section  168  applies 
(without  regard  to  any  useful  life),  or 

"(B)  any  other  property— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  which  depreciation  (or 
amortization  in  lieu  of  depreciation)  is  al- 
lowable, and 

"(11)  which  has  a  useful  life  (determined  at 
the  time  the  property  is  placed  in  service)  of 
3  years  or  more. 

"(3)  Property  must  be  new.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  acid 
rain  property'  includes  only  property  the 
original  use  of  which  commences  with  the 
taxpayer. 

"(B)  Reconstruction.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule 
of  the  last  sentence  of  section  48(b)(1)  shall 
apply. 

"(4)  Certain  other  requirements.— In  de- 
termining whether  property  is  qualified  acid 
rain  control  projjerty,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  the  following  provisions  of  section 
48(a)  shall  apply: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(A)  Paragraph  (2)  (relating  to  the  require- 
mant  that  property  must  be  used  predomi- 
nately in  the  United  States). 

"(B)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  (relating  to  ex- 
clusion of  property  of  certain  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations, governmental  units,  and  foreign 
persons  and  entitles). 

"(C)  Paragraph  (7)  (relating  to  property 
completed  abroad  or  predominately  of  for- 
eign origin). 

"(5)  Termination. — The  term  'qualified 
add  rain  control  property'  shall  not  Include 
property  placed  in  service  after  December  31, 
2000. 

"(c)  Qualified  Investment.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  ■qualified  in- 
veetment'  means,  with  respect  to  any  quali- 
fied acid  rain  control  property,  the  basis  of 
such  property  as  of  the  time  such  property  is 
placed  in  service. 

'•(2)  LlMrPATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 

PBRSONS. — In  determining  qualified  invest- 
ment, rules  similar  to  the  rule  of  section 
46(e)  shall  apply. 

'•(d)  LiMFTATioN  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax — 

'•(1)  Liability  for  tax.— The  credit  allow- 
aUe  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed — 

'■(A)  the  sum  of — 

'•(i)  the  taxpayer's  minimum  tax  liability 
under  section  55(a)  for  such  taxable  year, 
plus 

'•(ii)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability  for 
such  taxable  year  (as  defined  in  section  26(b)) 
over 

'•(B)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
agp.inst  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability 
under  subparts  A  and  D  of  this  part  and  sec- 
tions 27,  28,  and  29. 

'•(2)  Carryback  and  carryforward  of  un- 
used credit.— 

'•(A)  Lv  general.— If  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  tax- 
able year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  re- 
ferreci  to  as  the  'unused  credit  year'),  such 
ejcess  shall  be — 

"(i)  an  acid  rain  control  credit  carryback 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(ii)  an  acid  rain  control  credit 
carryforward  to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years 
following  the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
aa  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
years.  If  any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a 
carryback  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
b«fore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
b«en  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
utder  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest 
of  the  18  taxable  years  to  which  such  credit 
may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other 
17  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because 
of  the  limitation  contained  in  paragraph  (1), 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(B)  Limitations.— The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  paragraph 
(I)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of^ 
"(1)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(ft)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

•■(ii)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
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trlbutable  to  taxable  years  preceding  the  un- 
used cijedlt  year. 

"(e)  Recapture  Upon  Disposption.- 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  disposes  of 
qualified  acid  rain  control  property  during 
any  taxable  year  (or  the  property  otherwise 
ceases  to  be  qualified  acid  rain  control  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  the  taxpayer)  before  the 
close  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  property  was  placed  in  service,  the 
tax  under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  lie  increased  by  the  recapture  percent- 
age of  the  aggregate  decrease  in  the  credits 
allowe<l  under  this  section  for  all  taxable 
years  which  would  have  resulted  solely  from 
reducing  to  zero  the  qualified  investment 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

"(2)  RECAPTiniE  percentage.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'recapture 
percentage'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  47(a)(5)(B). 

"(3)  Other  rules.— Rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  47  (a)(5)(D)  and  (a)(6)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(0  Other  Limftations.— For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

■'(1)  Limitation  in  case  of  certain  regu- 
lated companies.- No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
property  which  is  public  utility  property  (as 
defined  in  section  46(f)(5)  with  respect  to 
which  a  credit  would  not  be  allowed  under 
section  38  if  section  46(f)(2)  (relating  to  cost 
of  serTice  and  base  rate  reductions)  applied 
to  sucii  property,  except  that  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  46(f)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  in- 
serting 'not'  before  'reduced', 

"(2)  Basis  adjustment.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  credit  is  allowable  under 
subseotion  (a)  with  respect  to  qualified  acid 
rain  control  property,  the  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
credit  (determined  as  if  the  entire  credit 
with  respect  to  such  property  was  allowable 
in  the  taxable  year  such  property  was  placed 
in  senrice). 

"(g)  Election.— An  election  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)  may  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe.  Such  an  election  shall 
apply  to  qualified  acid  rain  control  property 
constinicted  in  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
election  is  made  and  to  all  subsequent  tax- 
able years.  Such  an  election,  once  made,  may 
not  be  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — (l)  Section 
196  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  deduction  for  certain  unused  busi- 
ness credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  Acid  Rain  Control  Credit.— The  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  credit  allowable 
under  section  30(a).". 

(2)  Section  383(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (defining 
excess  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  a  comma  and  "and",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  any  unused  acid  rain  control  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  30(d).". 

(3)  (A)  Section  6411(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tentative  carryback  and  refund  ad- 
justments) is  amended  by  inserting  "by  an 
acid  Bain  control  credit  carryback  provided 
in  section  30(d),"  after  "section  172(b),". 

(B)  Bection  6411(a)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed— 

(i)  toy  Inserting  "unused  acid  rain  control 
credit."  after  "net  capital  loss,",  and 
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(ii)  by  Inserting  "or  an  acid  rain  control 
credit  carryback"  after  "business  credit 
carryback". 

(C)  Sections  6411(b)  and  64n(c)  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  "unused  acid 
rain  control  credit,"  after  "net  capital  loss," 
each  place  it  appears. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  6511(d)(4)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any 
acid  rain  control  credit  carryback  under  sec- 
tion 30(d)"  after  "section  39". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  30.  Acid  rtdn  control  equip- 
ment." 

(c)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  October  1,  1992,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  3.  TAX-EXEMPT  FINANCDSG  OF  ACID  RAIN 
CONTROL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
142  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  exempt  facility  bonds)  is  amended 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10), 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  and  Inserting  ",  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  qualified  acid  rain  control  property." 

(b)  Qualified  Acid  Rain  Control  Prop- 
erty Defined. — Section  142  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Qualified  Acid  Rain  Control  Prop- 
erty.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  acid  rain  control  property'  means 
tangible  depreciable  property  installed  by 
the  taxpayer  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  limitations  under 
title  rv  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1990." 

"(c)  Exemption  From  Volume  Cap.— Sub- 
section (g)  of  section  146  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3),  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ",  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  any  exempt  facility  bond  issued  as 
part  of  an  issue  described  In  paragraph  (12)  of 
section  142(a)  (relating  to  qualified  acid  rain 
control  property)." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Issued  after  January  1,  1992. 

esc.  4.  tax  credit  for  MINERALS  USED  It)  RE- 
DUCE THE  SinJOm  IN  COAL. 

(A)  In  General.— Subpart  D  of  part  rv  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  business-re- 
lated credits)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  42  the  following  new  section: 

■SEC.  4S.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COAL  CLEANING  MIN- 
ERAL. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 38,  the  credit  for  qualified  coal  cleaning 
minerals  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  for 
qualified  coal  cleaning  minerals. 

"(b)  Qualified  Coal  Cleaning  Minerals.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied coal  cleaning  minerals'  means  minerals 
and  ores  used  in  connection  with  quallQed 
acid  rain  control  property  to  remove  or  re- 
duce the  sulfur  content  of  coal. 

"(c)  Qualified  Acid  Rain  Control  Prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  acid  rain  reduction  facility'  means 
tangible  depreciable  property  installed  by 
the  taxpayer  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
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sulfur  dioxide  emissions  limitations  under 
title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990." 

(b)  Conformino  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  38(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
business  credits)  is  amended  by  striking 
"plus"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  ttaragraph  (5)  and 
inserting  ",  plus",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  coal  cleaning  minerals  credit  de- 
termined under  section  43(a)." 

(2)  Section  162  of  such  Code  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  trade  or  business  expenses)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as 
subsection  (n)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (1)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  CtoAL  Cleianing  Minerals.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  deduction  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  expenses  paid  or  incurred  during  the 
taxable  year  for  qualified  coal  cleaning  min- 
erals. 

"(2)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'qualified  coal  cleaning 
minerals'  means  minerals  and  ores  for  which 
a  credit  shall  be  allowable  in  the  taxable 
year  under  section  43." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  D  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  43  Credit  for  coal  cleaning  minerals." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1993. 

SEC.  S.  EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME  OF  RE- 
CEIPT OF  QUALIFIED  CLEAN  AIR  AI^ 
LOWANCE  AND  PROCEEDS  OF  DIS- 
POSITION THEREOF. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  in  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  items  speciflcally  excluded 
from  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  136  as  section  137  and  Insert- 
ing after  section  135  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  IS«.  QUALIFIED  CLEAN  AIR  ALLOWANCES 

(a)  Receipt  of  Allowances.— Gross  income 
does  not  Include  the  value  of  qualified  clean 
air  allowances  allocated  to  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Disposition  of  allowances.— 

"(1)  In  general.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  gross  income  does  not  Include 
amounts  received  or  accrued  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  qualified  clean  air  allowances. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  to  which  an 
election  under  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  the 
qualified  acid  rain  control  property  held  by 
the  taxpayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year  following  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
sale  or  exchange  occurs. 

"(3)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  ElLECTiON. — Any  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulations  and 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  the  due  date 
prescribed  by  law  (including  extensions)  for 
filing  the  return  of  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  amounts  were 
received  or  accrued. 

"(B)  Basis  reduction.— The  amount  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  this  sub- 
section shall  reduce  the  basis  of  the  qualified 
acid  rain  control  property  of  the  taxpayer 
under  subsection  (a)(26)  of  section  1016. 

"(C)  Taxable  year  of  basis  reduction.— 
The  basis  reduction  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  taxable  year  following  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  sale  or  exchange  occurs. 

"(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 
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"(1)  Qualified  clean  air  allowances.— 
The  term  'qualified  clean  air  allowances' 
means  allowances  allocated  to  the  taxpayer 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  under  section  408  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (as  in  effect  after  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990). 

"(2)  Qualified  acid  rain  control  prop- 
erty.—The  term  'qualined  acid  rain  control 
property'  means  tangible  depreciable  prop- 
erty Installed  by  the  taxpayer  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  the  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
limitations  under  title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1990." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  SecUon  1016(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24),  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (25) 
and  Inserting  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(26)  for  amounts  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come pursuant  to  an  election  under  section 
136(b)(1)." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  HI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  last  item  and  inserting 
the  following  new  Items: 

"Sec.  136.  Qualified  clean  air  allowances. 
"Sec.  137.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment* 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1992. 

SEC.  a  M>-MONTH  AMORTIZATION  OF  ACID  RAIN 
CONTROL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  business  related  credits)  Is 
amended  by  adding  as  section  ie9A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  16aA  AMORTIZATION  OF  QUALIFIED  ACID 
RAIN  CONTROL  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  deduction.— Every  per- 
son, at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction with  respect  to  the  amortizable  basis 
of  any  qualified  acid  rain  control  property 
'(as  denned  In  subsection  (d)),  based  on  a  pe- 
riod of  60  months.  Such  amortization  deduc- 
tion shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect  to  each 
month  of  such  period  within  the  taxable 
year,  equal  to  the  amortizable  basis  of  the 
qualified  acid  rain  control  property  at  the 
end  of  such  month  divided  by  the  number  of 
months  (including  the  month  for  which  the 
deduction  is  computed)  remaining  in  the  pe- 
riod. Such  amortizable  basis  at  the  end  of 
such  month  shall  be  computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  amortization  deduction  for  such 
month.  The  amortization  deduction  provided 
by  this  section  with  respect  to  any  month 
shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  depreciation  deduction 
with  respect  to  such  qualified  acid  rain  con- 
trol property  for  such  month  provided  by 
section  167.  The  60-month  period  shall  begin, 
as  to  any  qualifled  acid  rain  control  proi>- 
erty,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  month  following  the  month  In  which 
such  property  was  completed  or  acquired,  ac 
with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  of  AMOR-nzAnoN.- The  se- 
lection of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month  pe- 
riod with  the  month  following  the  month  In 
which  the  property  is  completed  or  acquired, 
or  with  the  taxable  year  succeeding  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  property  is  com- 
pleted or  acquired,  shall  be  made  by  filing 
with  the  Secretary  in  such  manner  and  form, 
and  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe  a  statement  of  such 
election. 

"(C)  TERMINA'nON  OF  AMORTIZA'nON  DEDUC- 
TION.— A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  under 
subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization  de- 
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duction  provided  In  subsection  (a)  may,  at 
any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  notice  In  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  before  the  beginning  of  such 
month.  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
under  section  167  shall  be  allowed  beginning 
with  the  first  month  as  to  which  the  amorti- 
latlon  deduction  does  not  apply,  and  the  tax- 
payer shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 
amortization  deduction  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(d)  Definitions.— 

"(1)  Qualified  acid  rain  control  prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  acid  rain  control  property'  means 
any  tangible  property  other  than  a  building 
and  its  structural  components  (except  for  a 
building  which  is  exclusively  a  treatment 
property)  that— 

"(A)  is  Installed  in  order  to  comply  with 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  limitations  under 
title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990,  and  has  been  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EPA  as  reducing  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  at  the  source  (or  sources)  where 
such  property  is  Installed,  or 

"(B)  is  installed  on  or  In  connection  with 
property  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Tangible  property  Installed  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  sulfur  dioxide  emission  limita- 
tions shall  include  additions  to  or  replace- 
ments of  facilities  or  parts  of  facilities  in  ex- 
istence prior  to  1990  provided  that  the  addi- 
tions or  replacements  are  certified  by  the 
Administrator  as  contributing  to  the  sulfur 
dioxide  emission  reduction  required  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

"(e)  Amortizable  Basis.— 

"(1)  Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "amortizable  basis'  means 
that  portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  deter- 
mining gain)  of  the  tangible  property  of  a 
qualified  acid  rain  control  property  which 
may  be  amortized  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  If  any  tangible  property  constituting 
all  or  part  of  a  qualified  acid  rain  control 
property  which  has  a  useful  life  (determined 
as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  a  deduction  is  allowable  under  this 
section)  in  excess  of  15  years,  the  amortiz- 
able basis  of  such  proi>erty  shall  be  equal  to 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty, which  would  be  eligible  for  amortiza- 
tion but  for  the  application  of  this  subpara- 
graph, as  15  bears  to  the  applicable  recovery 
period  of  such  property  determined  under 
section  168. 

"(B)  The  amortizable  basis  of  an  acid  rain 
control  property  with  respect  to  which  an 
election  under  this  section  is  in  effect  shall. 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  be  increased 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  for  additions  or 
Improvements  after  the  amortization  period 
has  begun,  effective  with  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  of  completion  which  month 
shall  be  deemed  the  first  month  of  the  60 
month  period  applicable  to  such  addition  or 
Improvement. 

"(f)  Depreciation  Deduction —The  depre- 
ciation deduction  provided  by  section  167 
shall,  despite  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  portion  of 
the  adjusted  basis  which  is  not  the  amortiz- 
able basis. 

"(g)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  the  special  rule  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain gain  derived  from  the  disposition  of 
property  the  adjusted  basis  of  which  is  deter- 
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niined  with  regard  to  this  section,  see  sec- 
tion 1245." 

<b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

<1)  Section  1245(a)(3)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "(or  subject  to  the  allowance 
of  amortization  provided  in  section  186  or 
lJ53(d)  (2)  or  (3)'"  after  "section  167"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(or  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance of  amortization  provided  In  section 
laSA.  185,  or  1253(d)  (2)  or  (3)". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  169  the  following  new  item: 
'•Bee.  169A.  Amortization  of  clean  air  facili- 
ties." 

(c1  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1992. 


THE  FATHER  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  fellow 
colleagues,  this  week  we  celebrate  the  259th 
btthday  of  George  Washington — fearless 
laader  in  the  War  for  Independence,  skillful 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  precedent-setting  statesman.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  congressional  relations,  unifier  of 
the  colonies,  and  master  foreign  diplomat;  the 
fifst-txjrn  son  of  the  New  World. 

This  is  the  week  we  honor  this  man  through 
holidays,  laying  a  wreath  at  his  monument, 
and  a  reading  of  his  farewell  address  by  the 
House  arxj  Senate.  A  small  tribute  to  a  man 
who  gave  so  much  to  the  Nation. 

We  must  never  take  for  granted  all  that 
(3eorge  Washington  gave  to  his  country.  Carl 
Sandberg  once  said,  "A  nation  has  already 
tjegun  to  decay  which  ignores  its  great  men." 
htow  more  than  ever,  this  country  must  look  to 
its  great  men  in  history  for  knowledge  and  re- 
aEsurarx:e.  We  could  not  do  better  than  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  this  Mason  from  Virginia, 
George  Washington,  who  layed  the  foundation 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  all  that  Americans  hold 
so  dear. 

Daniel  Wetjster  said  it  best,  "America  has 
furnished  to  the  world  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington. And  if  our  American  institutions  had 
done  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  enti- 
tled them  to  ttie  respect  of  mankind." 
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High  School  in  Covington,  KY  who  was  re- 
cently selected  as  one  of  eight  outstanding 
high  school  seniors  from  across  the  country  to 
be  named  as  a  regional  recipient  of  one  of  the 
50  annual  AAU/Mars  Milky  Way  High  School 
All-American  Awards.  He  is  one  of  our  edu- 
cational system's  obvious  successes. 

An  outstanding  student  wtx)  is  ranked  first  in 
his  class,  Jeff  was  named  the  outstanding  stu- 
dent in  science,  math,  history,  English,  French 
and  tlie  humanities.  He  has  also  been  se- 
lected as  a  Governor's  Scfiolar,  an  honor  re- 
served for  the  top  one  percent  of  high  school 
juniors  in  the  State,  and  has  attended  the 
Hugh  O'Brien  Youth  Leadership  Conference. 

Jeff  has  distinguished  credentials  in  football 
and  track  and  field  and  has  earned  varsity  let- 
ters in  each  sport.  In  foottsall,  he  received  the 
Tom  Ellis  Mr.  Bulldog  Award  and  was  named 
Acad€imic  All-State  First  Team  and  School  Fall 
Sports  Scholar  Athlete.  In  track  and  field,  Jeff 
was  awarded  the  Most  Valuable  Thrower 
Award  for  the  discuss  and  shotput. 

Despite  a  demanding  schedule,  Jeff  finds 
time  fbr  a  broad  range  of  community  service 
activities.  He  has  used  his  artistk:  talent  to  il- 
lustrate two  children's  books,  with  the  profits 
donated  to  Easter  Seals.  He  has  also 
sketched  pet  portraits  to  tienefit  Vt\e  Cincinnati 
Veterinarian  Society.  Jeff  has  t}een  awarded 
the  Qokten  Galaxy  Award  for  Community 
Servkje  by  WKRO-TV,  tfie  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  ttie  Cincinnati  Youth  Collatx>rative. 

James  Jefferson  Smith  is  a  young  man  we 
can  al  tie  proud  of. 

I  congratulate  Jeff  for  being  selected  for 
such  an  honor  and  I  thank  the  folks  who  sporv 
sor  the  AAU/Mars  Milky  Way  High  School  All- 
American  Awards  for  doing  their  part  to  recog- 
nize student  achievers  and  erx:ourage  aca- 
demic advancement  through  higher  education. 


HOLMES  STUDENT  HONORED 


I  HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequentiy  we 
discuss  the  shortcomings  of  ttie  educational 
system  in  our  country  and  what  we  should  do 
^X}ut  it.  In  the  same  vein,  however,  we  stwuld 
not  overlook  the  successes  when  they  occur 
and  recognize  individual  achievement  when  it 
happens. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
today  to  call  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
James  Jefferson  Smith,  a  senior  at  Holmes 


CUTTING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  14, 
1991,  I,  along  with  Representatives  Armey, 
Rangel,  Roe,  LaFalce,  Larry  Smith,  and 
Kaptur,  introduced  H.R.  524,  companion  leg- 
islation to  that  introduced  by  Senator  Moy- 
nihan  in  the  Senate,  cutting  the  payroll  tax 
and  returning  Social  Security  to  pay-as-you-^o 
finarxUng.  Since  ttien,  alnrx>st  two  dozen  of  my 
colleagues  have  cosponsored  this  legislation. 

Un<Jer  this  proposal,  the  current  Social  Se- 
curity tax  rate  of  6.2  percent  will  be  reduced 
over  6''/2  years  to  5.2  percent.  In  order  to  deal 
with  the  recession,  the  first  cut,  to  5.7  percent, 
takes  effect  on  July  1,  1991.  The  rate  remains 
at  5.7  percent  until  January  1,  1994,  when  it 
goes  to  5.5  percent.  On  January  1 ,  1 996,  the 
rate  drops  again  to  5.2  percent,  wtiere  it  stays 
until  S0 10.  To  maintain  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  this  finarKing  mechanism,  the  rate  be- 
gins to  rise  again  in  2010.  However,  we  do  not 
reach  the  present  6.2  percent  rate  for  25 
years,  until  2015. 

The  maxirrHjm  savings  for  an  individual 
worker  woukj  be  $134  for  the  last  half  of  1991 . 
This  figure  will  grow  to  S279  in  1992.  When 
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the  cut  is  fully  in  effect,  a  worker  or  couple 
could  receive  as  much  as  a  $693  tax  cut.  On 
a  cumulative  basis,  tfie  tax  cut  will  save  the  in- 
dividual worker  as  much  as  $2,300  over  tfie 
5^/^year  transition  to  pay-as-you-go  financing. 
That  is  real  money,  an  increase  in  take-home 
pay  and  disposable  income  for  all  working 
Americans. 

Under  this  plan.  Social  Security  will  be  actu- 
arially sound  over  the  next  75  years.  In  1991, 
we  will  have  a  reserve  equal  to  about  83  per- 
cent of  annual  t)enefits.  This  is  referred  to  as 
the  so-called  fund  or  reserve  ratio.  Even  with 
the  tax  cut,  the  reserve  ratio  will  reach  106 
percent  in  1993,  131  percent  by  1996,  and 
142  percent  by  the  end  of  tfie  century. 

With  such  reserves,  one  can  be  assured 
that  pay-as-you-go  financing  for  Social  Secu- 
rity is  consistent  with  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  system.  Indeed,  most  actuaries 
would  agree  tfiat  6  months  to  1  year's  re- 
serves is  more  tfian  adequate.  Under  this 
plan,  we  will  get  to  1 8  nionths'  worth  of  bene- 
fits. Consequently,  it  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  tfie  American  Academy  of  Actuaries 
have  endorsed  the  tax  cut  and  a  return  to  pay- 
as-you-go. 

Last  year's  Ixjdget  agreement  placed  Social 
Security  completely  off  budget.  It  is  running 
huge  surpluses,  which  can  be  cut  without  af- 
fecting the  Govemment's  operating  budget. 
Nonetheless,  there  are  costs.  CBO  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  cut  in  1991  to  be  $5.5 
billion;  in  1992,  $21.1  billion;  in  1993.  $21.1 
billion;  in  1994,  $30.2  billion;  In  1995,  $34.5 
tiillion,  and  in  1996,  $49.5  billion— a  total  of 
$161.9  billion  over  5^h  years.  These  figures 
do  not  include  ttie  economic  multiplier  effect, 
which  shoukJ  increase  general  revenues,  al- 
beit not  by  an  amount  suffKient  to  offset  tfie 
total  cost  of  the  cut. 

The  budget  deficit  exclusive  of  Social  Secu- 
rity will  be  cut  to  about  2  percent  of  GNP  or 
less  by  1995,  according  to  most  estimates. 
From  1947  through  the  mid-seventies,  deficits 
averaged  about  1  percent  of  GNP.  From  1975 
to  the  present  day.  they  have  exceeded  2.6 
percent  of  GNP,  with  one  exception  in  1979 — 
minus  1.6  percent.  Thus,  our  deficit  by  1995 
will  certainly  be  manageable  by  historical 
standards.  Still,  we  can  and  shoukj  do  better. 

I  am  confident  tfiat  there  are  a  variety  of 
deficit-reduction  alternatives  that  can  t>e  identi- 
fied, all  of  which  will  be  preferable  to  using 
Social  Security  to  fund  tfie  day-toKlay  costs  of 
Government  But  we  will  be  able  to  implement 
these  alternatives  only  if  we  break  our  addic- 
tion to  using  the  trust  funds  to  finance  the 
Govemment. 

Under  tfiis  legislation,  the  maximum  wage 
base  subject  to  tfie  Social  Security  tax  is 
raised  from  the  present  level.  The  projected 
wage  base  in  1992  goes  from  $55,800  to 
$60,000;  in  1993  from  $59,100  to  $64,200;  in 
1994  from  $62,400  to  $70,200;  in  1995  from 
$66,700  to  $73,800;  and  in  1996  from  $69,300 
to  $82,200. 

Raising  tfie  wage  base  reduces  tfie  cost  of 
tfie  tax  cut.  Hot  only  is  this  fair,  but  it  makes 
the  financing  system  more  progressive.  Even 
with  tfie  increase  in  the  maximum  wage  ttase, 
every  taxpayer  will  pay  less  in  payroll  taxes 
tfian  tfiey  do  today.  It  is  a  tax  cut  for  every- 
one. 
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Cutting  Social  Security  taxes  is  important  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  is  the  most  effective 
way  for  us  to  figfit  tfie  recession.  Second,  re- 
ducing the  payroll  tax  is  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary first  step  to  genuine  deficit  reduction. 
Third,  fairness  to  our  workers  demands  a  pay- 
roll tax  cut.  Finally,  it  is  tfie  only  way  we  can 
restore  trust  and  honest  tiudgeting  to  the  Gov- 
emment. 

HONESTY  AND  TRUST 

Social  Security  is  not  like  any  otfier  Govem- 
ment program.  It  is  financed  under  tfie  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act,  "FICA."  as  it  is 
known.  It  is  a  social  insurance  program,  a  re- 
tirement system  funded,  in  effect,  through  pre- 
miums. People  believe  that  they  are  putting 
something  away  for  retirement  and  that  ttiey 
will  get  sometfiing  back.  That  is  why  Social 
Security  has  so  much  support  and  why  the 
charge  "messing  with  Social  Security"  is  so 
feared.  We  are  not  just  messing  with  Social 
Security;  we  are  stealing  from  it. 

President  Roosevelt  realized  tfiere  was  a 
danger  that  this  could  happen.  Trust  was  to  be 
the  linchpin  of  the  system.  Social  Security  was 
not  to  be  considered  just  anotfier  Government 
program.  Senator  Moynihan  tells  the  story  of 
a  visit  by  Prof.  Luther  Gulick  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  F.D.R.  in  1941  to  discuss,  among 
other  things.  Social  Security.  Why  not,  said 
Gulick,  finance  Social  Security  out  of  tfie  in- 
come tax  like  any  other  Govemment  program. 
Roosevelt  said  "no": 

I  g'uess  you  are  right  on  the  economics,  but 
those  payroll  taxes  were  never  a  problem  of 
economics.  We  put  those  payroll  contribu- 
tions in  so  as  to  give  the  contributors  a 
legal,  moral,  and  political  right  to  collect 
their  pension  and  unemployment  benefits 
with  those  taxes  in  there.  No  damned  politi- 
cian can  ever  scrap  my  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. 

What  F.D.R.  feared  may  come  to  pass  if  we 
doni  act  soon  to  stop  this  raid  on  the  titist 
funds.  Many  Americans  now  question  wfietfier 
Social  Security  will  be  there  for  them  when 
they  retire.  It  is  a  question  of  trust,  and  tfiat 
trust  is  being  eroded. 

Under  present  budgetary  practices,  tfie 
Treasury  is  tjorrowing  the  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses to  finance  the  deficit.  Consequently, 
there  are  no  surpluses,  just  lOU's, 
nonmarketable  Treasury  securities.  When  the 
time  comes  to  redeem  those  lOU's.  tfie  Gov- 
ernment will  fiave  to  raise  taxes,  cut  spending, 
or  borrow  the  money. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  I  was  a  practic- 
ing attorney.  We  fiad  clients'  trust  funds.  If  I 
fiad  dipped  in  to  tfiese  trust  funds  to  pay  my 
office  expenses,  I  would  fiave  been  disbarred. 
Similarty.  if  a  company  raided  its  wortters'  perv 
sk}n  funds  to  cover  its  operating  costs,  it 
wouM  be  brought  up  on  cfiarges,  very  likely 
criminal.  It's  really  tfiat  simple. 

Just  imagine  tfie  anger  wfienthe  workers  of 
today  realize  tfiat  tfiey  are  not  just  paying  now 
but  will  have  to  pay  again  in  the  future  to  get 
their  benefits.  WHI  we  recognize  tfie  contribu- 
tors' "legal,  moral,  and  political  righf  to  tfiese 
benefits,  especially  if  we  fiave  to  pay  twk%  for 
tfiem?  I  doni  know,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  ctiance.  Senator  Jim  Exon  described  this 
situation  as  folknvs: 

We  have  stgnlHcantly  increased  the  taxes 
on  the  working  people  of  America,  not  to 
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make  Social  Security  solvent  Id  future 
years,  but  to  fool  them  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  paying  Into  a  trust  fund  when  in  ac- 
tuality it  Is  Just  another  very  regressive 
form  of  taxation  that  is  not  being  employed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  assessed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  [QAO]  has 
also  closely  examined  this  issue  arid  come  to 
some  very  straightforward  concluskxis: 

If  Congress  and  the  President  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  and  Implement  the  strategy  for 
restoring  fiscal  balance  In  the  non-Social  Se- 
curity part  of  the  budget,  we  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  reconsider  the  pattern  of 
payroll  tax  Increases  that  Is  producing  the 
current  and  projected  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses. To  implement  this  option,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  return  Social  Security  to  a 
pay-as-you-go  financing  basis  once  the  So- 
cial Security  reserves  have  reached  the  de- 
sirable contingency  level  of  about  100  to  150 
percent  annual  outlays. 

FIGHTING  THE  RECESSION 

Restoring  tfie  integrity  of  tfie  trust  funds  is 
essential.  But  tfiere  are  very  practical  reasor« 
for  consklering  a  payroll  tax  cut  at  tfiis  time. 
Virtually  every  economist  will  admit  wfiat  the 
people  have  known  for  some  time.  We  are  in 
a  recessk>n.  But,  how  do  we  get  out  of  it  wfien 
we  are  running  such  huge  deficits? 

As  I  have  sakj  before,  and  it  deserves  re- 
peating. Social  Security  is  now  completeiy  off 
budget  and  running  a  huge  surplus.  Cutting 
Social  Security  taxes  wouU  reduce  ttiis  sur- 
plus wittiout  increasing  tfie  non-Social  Security 
budget  deficit.  It  woukj  also  provkle  a  critical 
stimulus  to  enable  us  to  work  our  way  out  of 
the  recession.  Putting  money  into  tfie  pockets 
of  working  Americans  is  tfie  best  counter-cycli* 
cal  move  we  can  make. 

Consumer  confidence  win  receive  a  needed 
txxjst  Business,  particularfy  small  kxisiness. 
will  get  some  relief  from  tfie  payroll  tax  bur- 
den. Social  Security  taxes  must  t>e  pakl,  re- 
gardless of  wfietfier  tjusiness  is  making  a  prof- 
it. It  Is  a  tax  on  labor  whk;h  depresses  overall 
emptoyment 

Prof.  Gary  Huftiauer  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity estimates  that  cutting  tfie  payroll  tax  wW 
create  1  millkjn  new  Jobs  over  tfie  next  4 
years.  These  jobs  will  produce  substantial  new 
tax  revenues  and  fielp  lead  us  out  of  tfie  re- 
cession. Micfiael  Boskin,  now  Ctiairman  of  ttie 
PreskJenTs  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  fias 
also  made  similar  statements.  And  l^tobel  Lau- 
reate Frarxx)  Modigliani  of  MIT  fias  endorsed 
a  Social  Security  tax  cut  as  economically 
sound. 

FISCAL  RESPONSeiUTY 

Critics  of  this  plan  will  complain  that  cutting 
Social  Security  taxes  wiH  increase  the  overall 
deficit,  lead  to  more  Govemment  borrowing, 
fiigher  interest  rates,  and  tfie  like.  In  short, 
that  tfie  plan  is  fiscally  inresponsiile.  Tfiis  is  a 
phony  argument,  wfiich  masks  our  inability  to 
make  real  inroads  on  ttie  deficit 

I  find  it  ironic  that  efforts  to  prevent  us  from 
squandering  tfie  Social  Security  trust  funds  on 
tfie  day-to-day  costs  of  Government  couM  be 
consKtered  Irresponstiie.  But  even  more  trou- 
t}ling  is  tfie  fundamental  lack  of  knowledge  on 
tfie  part  of  tfiese  critics  as  to  the  relationsfiip 
between  Social  Security  and  financing  tfie  def- 
icit. 

Wfien  tfie  Treasury  borrows  money  from  the 
trust  funds,  tfie  amount  kxxrowed  is  added  to 
the  national  debt  The  Govemment  also  incurs 
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interest  ot)ligations  to  the  trust  funds,  wfiich 
are  counted  as  interest  outlays  in  the  general 
budget  I  would  be  surprised  if  more  than  a 
handful  of  people  know  ttiat  trust  fund  t)orrow- 
ings  count  as  part  of  the  national  debt. 

Wtiat  tfwn  is  the  significance  of  this  fact? 
First,  It  completely  destroys  any  suggestion 
that  cutting  payroll  taxes  will  increase  Govern- 
ment tx>rrowing.  We  will  merely  be  borrowing 
from  a  different  source,  and  a  shift,  as  op- 
posed to  an  increase  in  borrowing,  will  have 
no  impact  on  national  savings. 

It  is  also  far  preferatile  to  borrow  in  the  mar- 
ketplace from  tfK>se  willing  and  able  to  Invest 
than  to  cor)tinue  the  present  system  of  forced 
or  mandatory  borrowing  from  working  men 
and  women  wtK>  cannot  afford  to  make  such 
irrvestments  and  wlx>  are  not  paid  an  interest 
for  doing  so. 

We  may  also  firxj  that  reducing  Social  Secu- 
nty  taxes  actually  increases  national  savings. 
Martin  Feklstein,  the  distinguished  Han/ard 
economist  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Econonrvc  Advisers  in  Xhe  Reagan  adminis- 
tratk>n,  has  written  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Social  Security  system  to  the  United  States 
depressed  private  savings  in  this  country  by 
as  much  as  50  percent. 

^4eedless  to  say,  much  controversy  sur- 
rourxJs  FekJstein's  firvjings.  But  there  seems 
little  doubt  thtat  Social  Security  has  had  some 
negative  effect  on  private  savings,  which  is 
compounded  wtien  Social  Security  taxes  are 
excessively  high  and  tf>ese  revenues  are  not 
saved,  as  is  now  the  case. 

If  Feldstein  is  correct,  or  even  partially  so, 
reducing  payroll  taxes  will  not  have  the  ad- 
verse consequerKes  for  national  savings  that 
some  have  suggested. 

THE  OISCIPUNE  NEEDED  FOn  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Wtiile  cutting  ttie  payroll  tax  will  only  shift, 
not  increase.  Government  borrowing,  clearly 
we  need  to  improve  our  national  savings  rate. 
Tfiis  means  reducing  ttie  norvSocial  Security 
budget  defk:it. 

Some  progress  fias  fcteen  made  In  reducing 
the  defnit  As  I  stated,  ttie  deficit  exclusive  of 
Social  Security  will  be  cut  to  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  GNP  by  1995.  Still,  last  year's  budget 
agreement  did  not  adequately  address  the 
defKit  situation.  SperKJing  was  not  really  cut, 
only  ttw  rate  of  increase  stowed.  Indeed,  over 
the  next  5  years  actual  spending  will  increase 
some  $180  billion. 

We  really  don't  seem  sehous  about  deficit 
reductkxi.  Why?  Ttie  Social  Security  Trust 
Furxls  are  just  sitting  tfwre,  easy  nrwney  to  be 
had  without  making  the  difficutt  chores  that 
our  current  fiscal  corxMion  requires. 

Social  Security  takes  in  much  more  than  it 
needs  to  pay  current  benefits.  These  sur- 
pluses are  rising  by  as  much  as  Si. 5  t>illion 
per  week.  The  surplus  in  fiscal  year  1990  was 
$68  biNton.  In  fiscal  year  1991,  it  is  expected 
to  be  $74  biUon:  $126  billion  in  1995;  and  in 
the  year  2000.  S200  biWon.  The  trust  fund  sur- 
plus peaks  in  2025  at  $9.2  trilHon— $2.4  trillion 
in  1990  dollars. 

The  reason  why  we  have  such  surpluses 
was  that  in  1983,  Congress  and  President 
Reagan  decided  to  switch  from  a  pay-as-you- 
go  system  to  a  partially  funded  one.  We  were 
going  to  save  the  surplus  in  order  to  have  ttie 
msotvces  to  pay  for  the  baby  boomers'  retire- 
ment. It  seemed  to  make  sense  at  the  time. 
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The  only  troutile  is,  however,  that  we  are  not 
saving  this  surplus.  We  are  spending  it  as  fast 
as  we  can  to  finance  the  day-to-day  costs  of 
Government. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  formerly  Chief  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  warned  us 
that  this  couki  happen.  He  saki,  "Go  back  to 
pay-as-you-go  financing.  Because  *  *  *  you 
are  never  going  to  save  the  surplus." 

Mr.  Myers'  warnings  echo  ttiose  of  Senator 
Vandenberg  over  50  years  ago  in  a  similar  de- 
bate over  Social  Security  financing.  F.D.R. 
planned  to  txjild  up  a  large  surplus.  Vanderv 
t)erg,  along  with  Henry  Caboi  Lodge,  pro- 
posed to  cut  the  payroll  tax.  As  Vandenberg 
staled,  that  such  a  large  reserve  could  "re- 
main intact  and  not  suffer  periodk^l  depletions 
is  more  than  human  nature  in  a  political  de- 
mocracy can  rationally  anticipate." 

hiow  right  both  Senator  Vandenberg  was 
and  Mr.  Myers  is.  The  temptation  to  spend  the 
surpluses  has  tieen  just  overwhelming.  Look 
at  last  year's  txjdget  agreement.  Much  was 
made  of  this  $500  billion  deficit  reduction 
package.  How  many  people  know  that  over 
the  next  5  years  $495.2  billion  in  surplus  So- 
cial Security  funds  will  be  used  to  finance  the 
operating  costs  of  Government?  Social  Secu- 
rity is,  in  effect,  finarxiing  the  entire  deficit  re- 
duction package. 

Senator  Jim  Exon  summed  up  this  situation 
weH  during  ttie  Senate's  debate  on  the  payroll 
tax  cut  last  year: 

Yes,  you  will  hear  opponents  of  this  propo- 
sition say  it  will  add  to  the  deficit.  What 
they  are  really  saying:  is  that  the  trust  funds 
should  pay  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
th9  Federal  Government. 

Not  until  ttie  Govemment  gets  its  hands  out 
of  the  Social  Security  cookie  jar  will  we  be 
aiHt  to  develop  the  discipline  to  conskler  alter- 
native means  of  dealing  with  the  deficit. 

Nobel  Laureate  and  professor  of  economics 
at  MIT,  Franco  Modigliani,  shares  this  per- 
spective. Professor  Modigliani  has  written  re- 
garding the  proposal  to  cut  Social  Security 
taxes  that: 

A  common  objection  is  that  under  this  pro- 
poml.  Social  Security  will  contribute  less  to 
offsetting  the  huge  Government  deficit  and 
therefore  to  supporting  the  national  savings 
rate.  But  in  fact  the  elimination  of  the  So- 
cial Security  surplus  does  not  mean,  as  is 
usually  implied,  that  the  national  savings 
rate  will  necessarily  fall.  This  depends  on 
CoBgress  and  how  serious  it  is  in  Its  commit- 
ment to  a  savings  rate.  Clearly  once  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  face  the  question  of  wheth- 
er to  live  with  the  huge  and  indecent  deficit 
by  lx)rrowing  more  from  the  public  (rather 
than  from  Social  Security)  or  whether  to  pay 
for  Government  expenditure  and  bolster  the 
saving  rate  by  higher  progressive  taxes,  ex- 
penditure cuts,  or  both. 

As  chairman  of  ttie  Budget  Committee's 
Task  Force  on  Urgent  Fiscal  Matters,  I  intend 
to  hoki  hearings  this  session  to  examine  these 
many  alternatives.  I  t>elieve  our  focus  stiould 
tie  on  spending  reducttons,  including  entitle- 
ment reform,  perhaps  means-testing  some 
programs,  furtfier  cuts  in  defense,  especially 
weaponry  no  tonger  needed  with  ttie  end  of 
the  cold  war,  and  more  restraint  in  order  do- 
mestK  and  international  programs. 

I  wouW  tiope  ttiat  spending  reducttons 
woukj  be  suffk:ient  both  to  make  up  for  some 
of  the  revenue  tost  through  the  payroll  tax  cut 
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and  to  lirther  reduce  the  norvSocial  Security 
budget  deficit  We  cannot  continue  to  rely  on 
regressive  payroll  taxes  to  finance  ttie  Govem- 
ment. I  am  confklent  that  whatever  solution  we 
come  up  with  vyill  be  preferable  to  the  status 
quo,  especially  in  terms  of  fairness. 

The  task  is  certainly  manageitt)le.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  that  the 
deficit,  exclusive  of  Social  Security,  will  fall 
from  5.8  percent  of  GNP  today  to  1 .9  percent 
of  GNP  in  1995,  wittiout  any  further  Govem- 
ment action.  Surely,  we  shouto  be  able  to 
summon  the  will  and  discipline  to  deal  with  a 
deficit  of  this  magnitude. 

There  are  plenty  of  alternatives  available 
other  then  the  Social  Security  tax  to  finance 
the  costs  of  Government.  But  one  step  at  a 
time.  Rrst  break  our  addition  to  payroll 
taxes.  Then,  we  will  have  to  conskJer  the  alter- 
natives. 

FAIRNESS:  HELPING  THE  WORKER 

A  Social  Security  tax  cut  is  also  necessary 
to  give  American  working  men  and  women  a 
kjreak.  Ttiey  need  it.  From  1977  to  1988  aver- 
age family  income  has  risen  just  2.2  percent. 
For  the  first  80  percent,  average  family  income 
actually  went  down.  Ttiose  in  the  txsttom  10 
percent  found  their  average  family  income 
dropping  14.8  percent.  It  is  not  until  ttie  top  90 
percent  ttiat  we  see  an  increase,  just  1  per- 
cent. The  top  1  percent  of  families  made  out 
very  wall  indeed.  Their  income  rose  49.8  per- 
cent from  1977  to  1988. 

Here  are  some  more  sotiering  statisttos.  In 
1959,  when  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, 70SS  earnings — in  constant  dollars — 
were  $163.78  and  Social  Security  was  $4.09, 
leaving  average  weekly  earnings  at  $159.69. 
In  1989,  30  years  later,  average  weekly  eam- 
ings  were  atxiut  $154.01.  Social  Security  pay- 
ments had  tripled,  accounting  for  much  of  this 
decline  in  average  earnings. 

Today,  average  earnings  are  just  atx>ut 
where  they  were  in  1962,  and  we  still  have  not 
reached  the  median  family  income  of  1973, 
despite  much  higher  female  work  force  parttoi- 
pation.  As  of  1989,  we  are  still  $452  tiehind 
1972  levels. 

Our  lax  structure  is  also  tiecoming  more 
and  mdre  regressive,  especially  with  Social 
Security  financing  so  much  of  ttie  day-to-day 
costs  of  government.  As  a  percent  of  Federal 
revenue.  Social  Security  taxes  rose  by  23  per- 
cent from  1980  to  1989,  while  personal  taxes 
declined  tiy  6  percent  and  corporate  taxes  t>y 
23  percent.  In  1990,  seventy-four  percent  of 
all  Amaricans  will  pay  more  Social  Security 
taxes  than  income  taxes!  The  Democratto  Re- 
port of  the  National  Economc  Commission  ob- 
served: 

The  Katlon  struggled  for  a  generation  to 
ratify  tihe  15th  amendment.  We  are  not  about 
to  see  It  effectively  repealed  by  a  reform  in 
the  fin&ncing  of  Social  Security. 

CONCLUSION 

Much  is  at  stake  here.  We  are  in  a  reces- 
sion. For  those  Americans  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet,  the  extra  money  provided  by  this 
tax  cut  can  make  all  ttie  difference.  This  is 
also  no  partisan  matter.  The  organizattons 
supporting  a  payroll  tax  cut  range  from  ttie 
AFL-CD  and  ttie  Democrats  Nattonal  Com- 
mittee on  one  skJe  to  the  U.S.  Chamtier  of 
Commerce  and  the  Heritage  Foundation  on 
theothor. 
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Senator  Moynihan  has  said,  "We  don't 
need  the  money  for  Social  Security,  so  lefs 
give  it  t}ack  to  ttie  workers  wfx>  earned  it  and 
need  it.  It's  just  not  fair  to  keep  it  for  otfier 
Government  expenses."  Professor  Modigliani 
has  also  written,  "Mr.  Preskient,  read  our  lips, 
rx>  more  high  Social  Security  taxes  to  cover 
your  deficit." 

I  agree  with  both  these  observatk>ns,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  Vhe  House  to  support 
me  in  this  effort. 


THE  DEPOSITOR  INFORMATION 
ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  sure  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  share  my  sympathy 
for  tfie  uninsured  depositors  wtx)  lost  their 
shirts  in  the  liquidation  of  Freedom  National 
Bank,  depositors  wtx)  included  worthy  char- 
ities and  religious  institutions.  This  bank  failure 
captured  national  attention  because  of  the 
place  in  history  Freedom  held  as  a  minority- 
owned  institution,  and  because  it  appeared  to 
have  t)een  singled  out  for  a  strict  interpretation 
of  FDIC  regulations. 

At  hearings  in  New  York  on  this  closing, 
what  struck  me  was  that  so  many  depositors 
misurxlerstood  or  had  t>een  misinformed  about 
the  FDIC's  insurarx:e  polrcy.  The  nuances, 
whk:h  irx:luded  tfie  tallying  of  different  ac- 
counts, are  simply  not  made  clear  enough  to 
depositors:  The  FDIC  stickers  in  the  window 
dont  do  the  job.  Many  people  only  come  to 
understand  their  insurance  when  the  FDIC 
gives  tfiem  the  bad  news. 

It  files  in  the  face  of  logic  to  have  Insurance 
witfiout  an  explanation  of  the  policy.  There- 
fore, today  I  am  introducing  the  Depositor  In- 
surance Information  Act,  which  does  the  fol- 
lowing: It  requires  the  FDIC  to  putillsh  the  cri- 
teria it  uses  to  make  reimtxjrsement  decisions; 
it  makes  this  information  available  to  all  de- 
positors; and  it  requires  t>anks  to  designate  an 
offcer  to  respond  to  deposit  insurance  irxquir- 
ies  from  customers.  I  am  pleased  that  22  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  tNll. 

In  increasingly  trying  times  for  the  lianking 
irxJustry,  it  is  important  that  consumers  be  pro- 
tected, and  tfiat  confiderx^e  in  our  banks  be 
bolstered  by  clear  information  from  the  FDIC. 
This  legislation  is  an  important  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  O.J.  FINCH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  wtw  has  served  his 
community  with  great  distinctkxi.  On  Fetxuary 
26  of  tfiis  year.  Dr.  O.J.  Firx^h  will  celetxate 
his  90th  t><rthday  in  the  company  of  his  friends 
and  colleagues. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Finch  was  bom  In  Barnsvitle,  OH  on 
February  27,  1901.  Shortly  thereafter,  his  fam- 
ily fTx>ved  to  the  flatlands  of  Nebraska  and 
homesteaded  throughout  tfie  eariy  1900's. 

Dr.  Finch's  lifek>ng  commitment  to  higher 
educatk>n  began  with  his  attendarx^  at  Olivet 
Nazarene  College  in  Kankakee,  IL.  He  later 
attended  Pasadena  College  In  Pasadena,  CA, 
from  whk;h  he  graduated  in  1 922. 

Ordained  into  tfie  Christian  ministry  in  1924, 
Dr.  Finch  pastored  local  parishes  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Mk^igan,  and  California.  He  was  elected  by 
his  peers  to  tfie  position  of  district  super- 
intendent, and  served  in  this  capacity  in  dis- 
tricts of  Kansas,  New  Yoric,  and  Cotorado. 

An  outstanding  educator  and  administrator. 
Dr.  Finch  was  elected  by  his  church  to  serve 
as  president  of  two  of  ttieir  colleges,  Bettiany 
Nazarene  College  and  his  alma  mater,  Pasa- 
dena College.  He  has  also  sat  on  tfie  tx>ard  of 
trustees  for  Bresee  College,  Southern  Naza- 
rene University,  Eastern  Nazarene  College, 
and  for  Point  Loma  Nazarene  College,  where 
fie  currently  serves  as  preskient  emeritus. 

On  Fet)ruary  26,  his  former  students  and 
fellow  church  leaders  will  meet  in  Ontario,  CA 
to  pay  trilxjte  to  Dr.  Finch  for  his  many  years 
of  service.  Through  his  efforts,  a  fiost  of  young 
people  have  reached  a  solkj  foundation  for 
their  life  and  work.  Dr.  Finch  fias  t>een  an  in- 
fluence and  an  example  for  all  ttiose  who 
have  known  and  worked  with  him.  It  is  with 
grateful  hearts  that  his  church  and  his  friends 
will  say  "Thank  You"  and  "God  Bless  You"  to 
O.J.  Finch  on  his  90th  birthday. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  a  con- 
gressional salute  to  Dr.  Finch.  We  wish  him  all 
the  t)est  in  tfie  years  to  come. 


INTRODUCTION    OF   THE   MOBILITY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT,  WHICH 

AMENDS  AND  EXTENDS  THE 
URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1964 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  many 
priority  tasks  of  this  Congress  is  tfie  reauthor- 
izatk}n  of  Federal  publk:  transportation  assist- 
ance programs.  As  a  Member  of  tfie  Putilk: 
Wori(s  and  Transportatk>n  Committee,  and  of 
its  Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
whch  has  Initial  responsitiility  for  this  assign- 
ment, I  am  consckMJS  not  only  of  tfie  obligatk>n 
involved  but  also  of  the  opportunity.  A  number 
of  us  on  tfie  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  two 
Members  of  tfie  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Reps.  Tom  Downey  and  Olympia  Snowe. 
have  come  to  tfie  concluskxi  tfiat,  in  ap- 
proacliing  reautfiorizatkin  of  tfie  Urtjan  Mass 
Transportation  Act  this  year,  it  is  essential  tfiat 
we  reemphasize  some  t>asic  principles: 

First,  we  need  to  reverse  the  trend  in  recent 
years  toward  near-witfidrawal  of  tfie  Federal 
Government  from  tfie  partnersfiip  tfiat  lias 
been  tfie  core  of  transit  polk^y  since  1964.  In 
real  terms.  Federal  support  of  publR  transpor- 
tatkxi  has  t)een  cut  in  fialf  during  ttie  last  dec- 
ade. In  terms  of  its  relative  importance  in  tfie 
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Federal  budget,  public  transportatkxi  lias  fall- 
en to  one-fourth  of  tfie  status  that  it  had  10 
years  ago.  We  cant  afford  continued  eroskxi 
in  support  of  this  essential  component  of  our 
economic  infrastructure. 

Second,  we  need  to  remember  tfiat  invest- 
ment in  mobility  Is  investment  in  economic 
productivity  and  growth.  It  makes  possiile  a 
full  use  of  our  human  resources  as  well  as  a 
full  life  for  all  of  our  people.  It  Is  an  investment 
in  greater  and  kxiger  independence  In  place  of 
increased  spending  on  institutk>nalizatk}n  and 
dependency. 

Finally,  we  need  to  recognize  tfiat  mobility 
needs  exist  and  when  unmet,  limit  opportuni- 
ties for  people  and  communities  in  all  parts  of 
America — rural  as  well  as  urt>an,  and  small  as 
well  as  large. 

M08IUTY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

In  response  to  tfiose  needs,  I  and  a  group 
of  my  colleagues  are  today  introducing  a  spe- 
cify set  of  proposals  for  extending  and 
amending  the  Urban  Mass  Transportatkxi  Act 
of  1964. 

Our  bill  proposes  a  level  of  overall  invest- 
ment in  publk:  transportatk>n  tfiat  Is,  in  our 
view,  both  necessary  and  reasonatjie. 

Equally  important,  our  bill  will  move  us  to- 
ward a  more  balanced  distributxxi  of  Federal 
transit  assistance  and  toward  a  more  effective 
targeting  of  that  assistance  to  meet  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  transportatran-dependenL  It  is 
because  of  its  focus  on  meeting  mobility 
needs  that  we  fiave  called  tfiis  proposal  The 
Molality  Assistance  Act  of  1991. 

The  Mobility  Assistance  Act  has  three  fea- 
tures of  partkxilar  importance: 

I.  INCREASED  BALANCE 

As  Indcated,  it  carries  out  a  modest  txjl 
much-needed  shift  in  tfie  alkx^tkxi  of  Federal 
transit  assistance  by  directing  a  significant 
proportkm  of  tfie  overall  increases  in  assist- 
ance to  rural  and  small  urbanized  areas — 
places  of  less  than  200,000  populatkxi. 

Rural  areas,  as  defined  in  transit  legislatkxi, 
account  for  more  tfian  37  percent  of  tfie  lo- 
tion's populatkm.  Tfiey  currently  receive  less 
tfian  4  percent  of  Federal  transit  assistance. 
Natkmwide,  some  35  percent  of  our  nonmet- 
ropolitan  counties  have  no  federally  assisted 
piikilk;  transportatkm  servkx  at  all.  In  many  ot 
tfiose  tfiat  do  fiave  service,  it  is  confined  to  a 
portkxi  of  tfie  county  ancVor  to  only  1  or  2 
days  a  week.  This  means  tfiat  a  clear  majority 
of  our  rural  reskJents  currently  have  rto  access 
to  publk;  transportatkxi  servk^s.  And,  it  sfwuM 
be  remembered,  a  disproportxxiate  sfiare  of 
the  eUeriy  and  the  poor  Nve  in  rural  areas.  In 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  56  percent  o( 
tfie  rural  counties  are  unserved  t>y  public 
transportatxxi  and  in  my  own  congresskxial 
district,  5  out  of  every  8  counties  are  in  tfiat 
situatkxi. 

In  response  to  tfiat  existing  d»parity,  tfie 
Mobility  Assistarx^  Act  woukl  aHocate  7.5  per- 
cent of  tfie  transit  funds  to  rural  areas — still 
only  one-fiflh  of  tlieir  per  capita  sfiare. 

Small  urbanized  areas  (tfiose  between 
50,000  and  200,000  in  populatkxi)  account  for 
atxxit  1 1  percent  of  our  total  populatkxi.  Cur- 
rently, those  areas  receive  less  tfian  6  percent 
of  UMTA  assistarxx.  About  30  percent  of  tfie 
more  tfian  250  such  smal  urt>anized  areas 
currently  designated  t>y  tfie  Census  Bureau's 
do  not  get  any  of  tfiese  funds.  Moreover,  tfie 
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nunber  of  designated  small  urbanized  areas 
is  expected  to  increase  t>y  as  many  as  50  in 
the  next  couple  of  years  and  at  least  half  of 
those  newly-created  places  will  lack  public 
transportation  services. 

In  my  congressiona)  district,  if  you  allow  me 
to  get  parochial  for  a  moment,  the  only  small 
urbanized  area  is  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
the  home  of  ttie  Tri-State  Transit  Authority,  en- 
compassing the  Huntington-Ashland  (KY) 
small  urt}an  area.  Mrs.  Vickie  Shaffer,  who  is 
the  general  manager  of  Tri-State,  has  given 
her  wtiotehearted  support  to  the  Mobility  As- 
sistance Act.  Small  urban  areas  elsewhere  in 
ttie  State,  are  kx:ated  in  Charleston,  Parkers- 
burg,  Steubenville-Weirton,  and  Wheeling, 
WV.  As  will  be  noted  elsewhere  in  my  re- 
marks, ttie  Motility  Assistance  Act  increases 
from  8.6  to  10  percent  the  funding  earmarked 
for  small  urt^an  areas,  in  order  to  respond  to 
this  unmet  and  growing  need.  How  would  it 
help  West  Virginia  small  urt>an  areas  specifi- 
cally? In  fiscal  year  1991,  West  Virginia's 
small  urt)an  areas  received  their  apportion- 
ment of  formula  funds  set  at  S2.8  million. 
Urxjer  ttie  Mobility  Assistance  Act,  ttie  formula 
phJS  funding  from  the  new  MAP  program — de- 
scrit>ed  elsewtiere — their  fiscal  year  1992 
funding  wouM  rise  to  $7,265  million.  Non-ur- 
t}anized  areas  in  West  Virginia  woukj  see  an 
increase  from  ttieir  fiscal  year  1991  funding 
level  of  SI.  134  millk>n  to  S5.787  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1992  under  ttie  t>ill. 

Given  the  overall  level  of  investment  pro- 
posed, it  needs  to  be  stressed  that  this  im- 
proved tialance  in  ttie  distritxjtkin  of  transit  as- 
sistance can  be  achieved  while  holding  all  pro- 
grams and  all  areas  harmless  in  actual  dollar 
terms. 

II.  TARGETING  TO  THE  TRANSPOflTATION-DEPENDENT 

Enactment  last  year  of  the  Amerk:ans  with 
Disabilities  Act  [ADA]  reflected  congressional 
recognitkKi  of  ttie  central  role  whk;h  transpor- 
tatkxi  plays  in  giving  people  access  to  a  de- 
cent life.  That  recognition  has  also  been  re- 
flected in  the  sut>stantial  level  of  transportation 
costs  existing  in  a  whole  range  of  human  serv- 
ices programs — for  ttie  ekJerty,  for  the  poor. 
for  people  with  limiting  disatMlities.  It  Is  esti- 
mated ttiat  at  least  a  billkm  dollars  a  year  In 
Federal  human  sendee  funds  goes  for  trans- 
portation activities  essential  to  tyinging  to- 
gettier  ttie  people  and  the  sen/k^s  and  bene- 
fits ttiey  need. 

The  importance  of  these  human  services 
transportation  activities  is  especially  great  In 
rural  areas  wtiere  there  is  such  a  senous  lack 
of  pubic  transportation  resources.  In  my  own 
State,  rural  agencies  serving  the  ekjeriy  report 
Ihat  they  spend  as  much  as  tialf  of  ttieir  funds 
on  transportation.  Nationally,  transportation  Is 
the  ttiird  largest  cost  item  for  programs  under 
ttie  OkJer  Amerk^ans  Act. 

In  ttie  area  of  needed  transit  sen/rces  within 
the  community  of  disabled  Amencans,  I  speak 
for  the  Members  who  join  with  me  In  Introduc- 
ing ttie  Mobility  Assistance  Act  today,  by  as- 
suring ttie  House  ttiat  our  respective  legisla- 
tive counsels  responded  by  frankly  acknowl- 
edging a  congresskxial  responsibility  to  make 
the  commitinents  of  the  Amencans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  a  reality,  coupled  with  the  need 
also  to  broaden  polcy  to  take  into  account, 
and  t)etter  utilize,  all  Federal  investments  In 
transportation  activities  among  various  existing 
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Federal  assistance  programs.  The  Mobility  As- 
sistance Act  responds  by  earmarking  10  per- 
cert  of  each  year's  spending  from  the  mass 
transit  account  for  a  special  Mobility  Asslst- 
anoe  Program  [MAP]. 

MAP  funds  will  be  distributed  to  all  areas — 
large  and  small — on  a  formula  t>asls  and  will 
be  available  for  three  types  of  activities:  meet- 
ing the  requirement  of  ADA  ttiat  all  new  vehi- 
cles for  fixed-route  service  be  lift-equipped; 
meeting  the  requirement  of  ADA  that  all  fixed- 
route  systems  p>rovlde  as  well  complementary 
paratransit  services  for  those  remaining  un- 
abl*  to  utilize  accessible  fixed-route  sen/ice; 
and  establishing  and  expanding  formal  ar- 
rangements for  the  coordination  of  public 
transportation  and  human  service  transpor- 
tation activities. 

III.  REVERSING  THE  TREND  TOWARD  RURAL  ISOLATION 

The  lack  of  adequate  transit  service  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  Is  only  patX  of  the 
story.  In  recent  years,  other  essential  connec- 
tiore  between  rural  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  have  been  cut.  Airline  deregulation 
has  meant  less  and  less  service  to  many 
small  towns.  Passenger  rail  service  has  all  but 
disappeared  in  rural  areas.  And  deregulation 
of  the  intercity  bus  industry  led  to  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  decline  In  small  town  service.  Be- 
tween 1982  and  1986,  nearly  4,000  commu- 
nities lost  all  intercity  service,  and  we  have 
seen  a  resumption  of  that  decline  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  These  trends  mean  that  rural 
areas  are  increasingly  isolated — from  the  rest 
of  the  economy  and  even  from  each  other. 
Hardest  hit  are  the  old,  the  very  young,  the 
poor  and  the  disabled— the  people  most  de- 
perxJent  on  publk;  b-ansportatlon. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  responds 
to  Ihls  situation  by  creating  a  new  State  Inltla- 
tiva  block  grant  program,  which  will  become 
available  in  the  second  year  of  the  5-year  re- 
authorization period.  Block  grant  funds  would 
tie  available  to  ttie  States  for  use  in  areas 
which  have  suffered  substantial  loss  of  trans- 
portation service  or  whk:h  have  not  previously 
had  any  such  servk;e.  It  thus  becomes  a  new 
starts  program  for  rural  and  small  urtjan  areas 
and  provides  a  flexltile  tool  for  the  States  to 
use  In  reconnecting  rural  and  small  town 
America  with  the  rest  of  ttie  country. 

IV.  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Our  proposal  Includes  other  features.  It  will 
change  the  name  of  UMTA  to  k)etter  reflect  its 
role  as  an  agency  responsible  for  public  trans- 
portation In  all  areas.  It  will  increase  funding 
for  the  section  16(b)(2)  program  of  capital  as- 
sistance for  elderly  and  handk:apped  transpor- 
tation, and  it  will  increase  flexibility  in  ttiat  pro- 
gram. It  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  reduce  ttie  match  requirement  for  as- 
sistance in  rural  areas  with  very  low  incomes 
wtiere  ttie  State  and  local  tax  effort  is  already 
at)Ove  the  national  average — as  was  done 
under  ttie  much  loved,  lately  lamented  Reve- 
nue Stiaring  Act.  And  it  will  irK;rease  and  sta- 
btUie  funding  for  research  and  technical  sup- 
port activities,  especially  ttiose  under  the  Rural 
Transit  Assistar^e  Program  [RTAP].  But  it 
makes  no  dramatk:  ctianges  In  the  structijre  of 
any  existing  program. 

I  am  inserting  immediately  after  my  remarks 
a  summary  description  of  the  Mot>ility  Assist- 
ance Act,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  tx)th 
on  and  off  the  Putilk;  Works  Committee,  to  join 
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as  cosponsors  ttiose  of  us  wtx)  are  already  on 
the  t>ill.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  proposal  that  is 
not  only  responsit>le,  but  also  responsive  to 
those  bask:  principles  I  spelled  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sb^ongly  believe  that  our  biW, 
the  Motjility  Assistance  Act,  is  fairer  arxj  cer- 
tainly more  supportive,  of  the  UMTA  programs 
and  the  people  they  are  intended  to  serve  who 
are  transportation-dependent — than  anything 
the  administration  has  proposed. 

If  you  woukj  like  to  cosponsor  the  Motility 
AsslstatKe  Act,  please  call  me  or  Ms.  Kyle  on 
my  staff  at  X53452. 

Mobility  Assistance  Act  of  1991 
summary  of  major  provisions 

The  Mobility  Assistance  Act  of  1991  is  de- 
signed to  restore  Federal  funding  for  public 
transportation  to  a  level  more  in  keeping 
with  the  economic,  social  and  environmental 
importance  of  these  programs,  to  allocate  a 
significfint  portion  of  the  increased  funding 
toward  meeting  new  and  previously  unmet 
mobility  needs,  and  to  renew  the  level  of 
Federal  support  in  planning,  research  and 
technical  assistance  as  well  as  in  financial 
aid.  While  proposing  two  new  program  initia- 
tives to  help  meet  priority  needs,  it  leaves 
largely  unchanged  the  basic  structure  of  cur- 
rent asistance  programs.  In  keeping  with 
the  reoognltion  that  public  transportation 
programs  are  important  to  all  Americans  in 
all  areas,  it  changes  the  name  of  the  Urban 
Mass         Transportation  Administration 

(UMTA)  to  the  Federal  Public  Transpor- 
tation Administration  (FPTA). 

OVERALL  FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  Act  holds  annual  Federal  spending  for 
public  transportation  out  of  general  funds  at 
the  curt-ent  S2  billion  level  plus  an  adjust- 
ment for  inflation.  It  takes  advantage  of  the 
currenij  substantial  surplus  in  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  increase  support  from  that  dedicated 
source  of  funding  by  a  regular  amount  each 
year,  rlfclng  from  $1.9  billion  in  Fiscal  1992  to 
$3.5  bilHon  in  Fiscal  1996.  The  combination  of 
these  two  funding  sources  will  make  possible 
the  following  levels  of  Federal  Investment  in 
transit:  Fiscal  year  1992— $3,900  million;  fis- 
cal year  1993— $4,380  million;  fiscal  year 
1994— $4,863  million:  fiscal  year  1995— $5,350 
million;  fiscal  year  1996— $5,840  million. 

INCREASED  ASSISTANCE  TO  RURAL  AND  SMALL 
URBAN  AREAS 

In  recognition  that  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  nation's  small  urbanized  areas  (those 
with  less  than  200.000  population)  are  cur- 
rently not  served  by  Federally-assisted  pub- 
lic transportation  and  that  the  number  of 
such  areas  will  increase  dramatically  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1990  Census,  the  Act  increases  the 
share  of  assistance  going  to  small  urbanized 
areas  to  10  percent.  Similarly,  in  recognition 
of  the  substantial  growth  in  recent  years  of 
public  transportation  in  rural  areas  and  of 
the  fact  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's transit  dependent  population  live  out- 
side of  urbanized  areas,  the  Act  increases  to 
7.5  percent  the  sliare  of  total  assistance  allo- 
cated to  non-urt>anized  areas.  In  addition,  to 
increase  FPTA's  ability  to  reach  low-income 
rural  oommunities,  the  Act  authorizes  ad- 
justment in  the  required  non-Federal  match 
from  r«ral  communities  with  income  levels 
well  l)#low  the  national  average,  provided 
that  local  government  is  already  taxing  its 
residents  at  a  rate  above  average. 

Under  the  Act.  the  following  levels  of  for- 
mula assistance  will  be  provided: 
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PLANNING,  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 

In  order  to  link  funding  for  planning,  re- 
search and  technical  support  in  a  logical 
manner  to  the  over-all  levels  of  Federal  in- 
vestment in  transit,  the  Act  provides  for  an 
ear-mark  of  2  percent  of  the  total  FPTA  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs  as  Section  8 
planning.  Section  4(1)  and  6  demonstrations, 
and  other  research  and  technical  assistance 
activities.  It  further  allocates  10  percent  of 
this  ear-mark  for  the  highly  successful  Rural 
Transit  Assistance  Program  (RTAP).  which 
would  thus  be  able  to  expand  as  assistance  to 
rural  areas  expands. 

MOBILITY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  major  program  initiative  of  the  Act  is 
the  creation  of  a  special  Mobility  Assistance 
Program  (MAP)  designed  to  help  public 
transportation  providers  respond  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  of  1990  (ADA)  and  to  secure  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of  human  service  trans- 
portation provision  with  public  transpor- 
tation. MAP  will  be  allocated  10  percent  of 
the  net  funding  available  from  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  (after  deduction  of  the 
amounts  distributed  by  formula  under  exist- 
ing law  to  Section  9  and  Section  18  recipi- 
ents). Total  funding  for  MAP  will  begin  at 
$130.75  million  in  Fiscal  1992  and  rise  to 
$198.75  million  in  Fiscal  1996. 

Two-thirds  of  MAP  funds  will  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  states  and  large  urbanized 
areas  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  shares  of 
the  nation's  total  elderly  and  disabled  popu- 
lation and  the  remaining  one-third  will  be 
used  to  continue  funding  for  the  Section 
16(b)(2)  program  of  assistance  to  private  non- 
profit agencies  in  meeting  the  special  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. The  present  16(b)(2)  program  remains 
unchanged  except  to  make  it  clear  that  leas- 
ing is  permitted  to  achieve  coordinated 
transportation.  Funds  from  the  Section 
16(b)(1)  program  will  be  used  to  carry  out 
three  purposes:  meeting  the  costs  of  fixed 
route  vehicle  accessibility  required  by  ADA. 
meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  or  expand- 
ing paratransit  as  required  by  ADA.  and  en- 
couraging and  underwriting  at  the  state  and 
local  level  a  formalized  process  of  establish- 
ing coordinated  transportation  systems  in- 
volving both  public  transportation  providers 
and  human  service  transportation  providers. 

STATE  INITIATIVE  BLOCK  GRANT 

Another  new  program  Initiative  ear-marks 
a  portion  of  the  Increased  Federal  invest- 
ment in  public  transportation  for  a  block 
grant  to  the  states.  Despite  more  than  two 
decades  of  Federal  assistance,  the  availabil- 
ity of  transit  resources  continues  to  vary 
sharply  from  place  to  place.  Half  of  the  na- 
tion's rural  residents  remain  unserved  by 
public  transportation.  The  continuing  de- 
cline in  intercity  bus  service  deepens  the  iso- 
lation of  many  persons  and  areas.  The  State 
Initiative  Block  Grant  established  by  the 
Act  is  designed  to  allow  the  states  to  re- 
spond in  a  flexible  manner  to  this  situation 
and  to  other  special  mobility  needs. 

Beginning  at  a  $40  million  level  in  Fiscal 
1993,  the  Block  Grant  rises  to  $160  million  in 
Fiscal  1996.  Funding  is  drawn  equally  fi-om 
general  funds  and  the  Mass  Transit  Account 
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to  provide  maximum  flexibility  of  assistance 
type.  It  Is  to  t>e  made  available  in  urbanized 
areas  of  less  than  200,000  population  and  in 
rural  areas  and  the  states  are  required  to 
place  particular  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  currently  unserved  su'eas  and  areas 
that  have  lost  service. 

CONCLUSION 

This  combination  of  significant  increases 
in  total  funding,  more  appropriate  allocation 
of  that  increased  funding  and  establishment 
of  the  new  Mobility  Assistance  Program  and 
the  State  Initiative  Block  Grant  Program  re- 
sponds to  basic  economic  and  mobility  needs 
and  will  serve  to  make  Federal  transit  in- 
vestment a  more  effective  component  of  our 
national  transportation  policy. 


IN  HONOR  OF  LOU  BURGELIN 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
horrar  Lou  Burgelln,  wfra  retired  last  year  after 
spending  19  years  as  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
Vallejo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  executive  secretary,  Lou  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  represent  the  needs  and  concems  of 
the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  In  Vallejo,  CA. 
During  my  12  years  in  Congress,  my  staff  and 
I  have  worked  extensively  with  Lou  on  Mare 
IslarHJ  Issues.  While  he  can  be  credited  with 
many  accomplishments  during  his  tenure  as 
executive  secretary,  Lou's  successful  resolu- 
tion of  a  dredging  issue,  crucial  to  the  ship- 
yard's operations,  is  one  of  his  nxjst  signifi- 
cant achievements. 

Lou's  involvement  with  Mare  Island  began 
long  Isefore  his  appointment  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  1972.  After  attending 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  he  er>- 
tered  the  Mare  Island  Apprentice  Schciol  in  tfie 
marine  machinist  trade.  Sfwrtly  after  Worid 
War  II  tsegan,  Lou  was  called  to  duty  at  Mare 
Island.  In  1943,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Hunter's  Point  Naval  Shipyard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  several  promotions,  he  eventually 
t>ecame  the  acting  industrial  relations  officer. 
He  later  returned  to  Mare  Island  and  contin- 
ued to  be  recognized  and  rewarded  for  his 
outstanding  work.  He  sutisequentty  became 
the  fiead  of  the  production  facilities  and  engi- 
neering division  in  the  shipyard's  production 
department.  During  tfie  1960's,  Lou  corxjucted 
a  study  for  the  Navy's  Office  of  Special 
Projects  to  establish  a  system  of  cost  projec- 
tions for  new  construction,  atxi  he  also  rep- 
resented Mare  Island  in  ttie  naval  study  con- 
ducted to  devekjp  k)ng-range  facilities  require- 
ments. 

Lou's  talents  have  not  been  limited  to  his 
work  with  Mare  Island.  He  has  given  tremen- 
dously of  himself  to  many  charitable  organiza- 
tkjns.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the  Conv 
t>ined  Federal  Carrpaign,  having  served  as  its 
first  general  chairman  at  Mare  Island.  He  was 
instrunfierrtal  in  forming  ttie  Vallejo  Naval  arxj 
Historical  Museum.  The  Napa-Solano  United 
Way,  the  Vallejo  Senior  Citizens  Council,  the 
Salvation  Army,  arxJ  several  other  organiza- 
tkxis  have  all  tieriefited  from  fiis  volunteer  ef- 
forts. 
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Lou  has  been  a  k>ngtime  friend  and  adviser 
to  me,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  his  efforts  on  behaK  of 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  and  for  making 
Vallejo  and  Solano  County  a  better  piace  to 
wori^  arvj  live.  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
wishing  Lou  and  his  wife,  Betty,  a  happy  and 
fulfilling  retirement 


THE  SABBATH  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE—SHABBAT  ZACHOR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  Vne  deatfvs  o* 
four  young  Jewish  women  from  Damascus 
wtK)  were  killed  trying  to  escape  from  Syria  on 
Fetxuary  23,  1974.  On  this  important  anniver- 
sary let  us  not  forget  that  at  the  present  time 
4,000  Jews  in  Syria  are  still  denied  furxJamerv 
tal  civil  and  human  rights,  including  the  right  of 
emigration.  As  Operation  Desert  Storm  brings 
the  United  States  and  Syria  into  ctoser  contact 
and  cooperation,  we  must  not  soften  our  re- 
solve tfiat  Syria  must  rescind  its  repressive 
policies.  We  must  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  gross  vk>lations  of  huiDan  rigfits 
that  continue  to  be  committed  by  the  Syrian 
Government  today. 


AMERICAN  SAMOA  LEGISLATURE 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 22-9  DECLARING  AMERICAN 
SAMOA'S  HEARTFELT  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES  DURING  THE 
CONFLICT  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  ENI  FJI.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  ttie  House  Corv 
cun'ent  Resolution  22-9  passed  by  the  22d 
Legislature  of  American  Samoa  during  its  first 
regular  session.  This  House  corxujrrent  resolu- 
tion declares  American  Samoa's  fieartfelt  sup- 
port for  the  men  and  women  of  ttie  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families  during  the 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

More  than  500  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  American  Samoa  are  presently 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  on  naval  stvps 
assigned  to  ttiat  conflict;  and  ttie  people  of 
American  Samoa,  wfiile  sfiowing  deep  corv 
cem  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  are  also 
justifiably  proud  of  them  and  are  continually 
praying  for  tfieir  safety  and  well-being. 

The  people  of  American  Samoa  fully  sup- 
port the  determination  of  President  Bush  to 
prosecute  ttie  war  to  Its  kignal  conduskxi,  of- 
fering prayers  for  divine  guidance  upon  the 
President  at  these  trying  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislature  on  its  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  ttie  people  of  ttie  territory  of 
American  Samoa  declare  its  dedication  to  the 
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principles  upon  which  are  founded  world  order 
and  world  peace;  and  declare  its  unswerving 
support  of  ttie  President,  and  his  policies;  and 
also  declare  its  wholehearted  support  for  the 
sons  arxl  daughters  of  American  Samoa  in- 
volved in  the  war. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  ttiat  American  Samoa,  with  its 
population  of  aimosX  50,000  people,  on  a  per 
capita  t>asis,  has  the  most  men  and  women 
serving  in  ttie  gulf,  a  ratio  of  about  100  to  1. 

I,  along  with  the  people  of  American  Samoa, 
hope  that  this  conflict  will  come  to  an  early 
end.  It  is  our  common  wish  to  see  our  sons 
and  daughters  return  home  with  a  minimal 
loss  of  lives. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  22-9 

Whereas  on  J&nuaxy  16.  1991.  pursuant  to 
the  United  Nation's  Resolution  and  Congrres- 
slonal  Authorization,  and  following  months 
of  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Iraq,  the  Unit- 
ed States  led  a  multinational  force  in  an  at- 
tack on  Iraq:  and 

Whereas  more  than  500  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  American  Samoa  are 
presently  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  on 
naval  ships  assigned  to  that  conflict;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  American  Samoa. 
while  showing  deep  concern  for  their  sons 
and  daughters,  are  also  justifiably  proud  of 
them  and  are  continually  praying  for  their 
safety  and  well-being;  and 

Whereas  many  fsmiilies  of  soldiers  so  de- 
ployed in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  War  have  suf- 
fered personal  and  economic  hardshi[)s:  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  families  of  the  serv- 
icemen have  returned  to  the  Territory  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  and  the  re- 
turn of  their  loved  ones;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  American  Samoa 
fully  support  the  determination  of  President 
George  Bush  to  prosecute  the  war  to  Its  log- 
ical conclusion,  offering  prayers  for  divine 
guidance  upon  the  President  at  these  very 
trying  moments;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  Territory  wish 
to  express  support  for  the  President  and 
their  courageous  sons  and  daughters  who 
now  stand  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  the  preservation  of  world  order  and 
peace  t>etween  nations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  TerritOTy  of  American  Samoa  (the  Senate 
concuTTing).  That  the  Legrislature  on  its  be- 
half and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  American  S^moa  declare,  and  hereby 
do  so.  its  dedication  to  the  principles  upon 
which  are  founded  world  order  and  world 
peace;  and  that  it  declare,  and  hereby  do  so. 
its  unswerving  support  of  the  President,  and 
his  war  policies;  and  also  declare  its  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Samoa  involved  in  the  war;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  directed 
to  transmit  certified  copies  of  thic  concur- 
rent resolution  to:  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Honorable  George  Bush;  the  Unit- 
ed States  Secretary  of  Defense.  Honorable 
Dick  Cheney;  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Honorable  Lujan  Manuel.  Jr.; 
the  Honorable  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye; 
Congressman  Faleomavaega  E.  Hunkln;  and 
to  the  Honorable  Peter  T.  Coleman.  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa. 

LETUU  TOU3A. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

TUANA'rTAU  F.  TUIA. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
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THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
HORATIO  ALGER  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  recognize  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  the  Horatio  Alger  Associa- 
tion of  Distinguished  Americans,  a  privately 
funded,  nonprofit  organization,  which  for  more 
than  40  years  has  provkjed  the  means  for  de- 
serving young  Americans  to  pursue  their  goals 
throiigh  higher  education. 

In  response  to  the  spiraling  costs  of  edu- 
cation, the  Horatio  Alger  Association  selects 
annually,  one  senior  in  every  State,  the  District 
of  Golumt)ia,  Puerto  Rrco  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lan<k  to  receive  a  $5,000  scholarship  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  heavy  finarx;ial  burden  associ- 
ated with  higher  education.  Memt)ers  scholars 
are  carefully  chosen  according  to  outstanding 
character  traits  with  emphasis  placed  on  finan- 
cial need,  academk:  achievement,  particip>ation 
in  school  activities,  community  services  and 
ability  to  overcome  adversity. 

FmarKlal  assistance,  however,  is  not  this  or- 
ganizatk>n's  only  focus.  Most  Importantly,  stu- 
dents are  erx:ouraged  to  actively  partk:ipate  in 
year-round  events:  seminars,  internships,  con- 
ferences and  award  activities  which  foster  a 
sense  of  prkje  and  honor  in  their  hard  work 
and  achievement. 

These  events  also  provide  students  with 
role  models  representing  every  major  profes- 
sion to  serve  as  living  examples  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Dream" — men  and  women  who  started 
from  humble  tieginnings  to  achieve  success 
and  who  honor  their  communities  by  inspiring 
patrk}tism  and  educating  students  that  Amer- 
k:a  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity  for  all,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  or  economic  status. 

As  Memljers  of  Congress,  we  should  recog- 
nize and  applaud  the  contributions  of  privately 
funded  organizations  such  as  the  Horatio 
Alger  Association  of  Distinguished  Amerrcans 
which  are  committed  to  educating  students 
atxxjt  the  many  virtues  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  whk;h  encourage  continued  edu- 
cation through  scholarship  assistance. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  PURCELL, 
DEFENDER  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1991 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sadness  and  gratitude  that  I  rise  today 
to  3peak  in  trilxjte  to  an  American  who  never 
feared  to  stand  up  and  defend  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

James  C.  Purcell,  the  San  Francisco  lawyer, 
was  his  name,  and  his  death  on  February  13, 
1991  left  California  with  a  proud  50-year  leg- 
acy of  civil  liberties  defended.  His  passing  si- 
lences a  vok^  tfiat  never  failed  to  rise  up  In 
support  of  causes  just  arxl  what  some  would 
call  causes  tost. 

Jim  Purcell  was  bom  in  San  Frarx;isco  in 
1906,  the  year  the  great  earttx^uake  shook  ttie 
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city  to  its  foundations.  So,  too,  woukl  Jim 
shake  ttie  city  to  its  foundation  by  defending 
the  unpopular,  the  disenfranchised,  and  the 
accused. 

Jim  t>eoan  to  learn  about  the  American  sys- 
tem of  justice  as  a  child  growing  up  on  the 
grounds  of  Folsom  Prison,  where  his  father 
wortted  as  a  guard.  Jim  cleariy  wanted  to 
leam  nrxjre,  and  in  1930  he  graduated  from 
Stanford  Law  School  in  the  middle  of  the 
Great  Dapression. 

The  d4pressk>n  was  an  upheaval  like  rx>ne 
in  our  Nation's  history.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  Seccrd  Workj  War,  the  depresskjn  ended, 
but  another  Amerk:an  tragedy  began. 

On  February  19,  1942,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  Executive  Order  9066.  Soon  thereafter, 
more  than  120,000  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestiry  were  forcibly  removed  by  the  U.S. 
Govemment  from  their  homes  and  interned  in 
starts,  barren  camps  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  was  one  of  those  intemed,  t)e- 
ginning  «fien  I  was  1 0  years  old. 

It  had  made  no  difference  to  ttie  Federal 
Govemment  that  when  the  Empire  of  Japan 
had  attacked  the  United  States  tt^t  the  attack 
had  been  aimed  at  every  American,  including 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

It  had  made  no  difference  to  ttie  Federal 
Government  ttiat  the  Constitution  guaranteed 
Americans  of  Japanese  arx;estry  ttie  same 
rights  of  due  process  accorded  every  ottier 
American. 

It  tiad  made  no  difference  to  ttie  Federal 
Govemrnent  that  no  charges  were  ever  filed 
against  us,  or  any  distoyalty  ever  proven. 

At  such  a  time  in  history,  our  friends  were 
few;  our  atiility  to  defend  our  rights,  very  linv 
ited.  But  Jim  Purcell  was  one  of  the  few  wtio 
stood  up  in  our  defense,  and  he  defended  our 
rights  wsll. 

Shortly  after  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Hartxir 
on  Decamtier  7,  1941.  the  State  of  California 
fired  all  State  employees  who  were  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry.  Jim  Purcell  recognized 
the  firings  as  outrageous  violations  of  constitu- 
tional protections  and  filed  a  pro  txino  civil 
class  adtion  suit  known  as  the  MItsuye  Endo 
case. 

MItsuye  Endo  was  born  In  the  United 
States,  had  never  visited  Japan,  and  spoke  no 
Japanese.  To  Jim  Purcell,  the  fact  that  she 
was  fire<l  by  the  State  of  California  for  no  rea- 
son other  ttian  her  Japanese  ancestry  epito- 
mized the  violations  of  civil  lit>erties  he  wanted 
to  confront  head  on.  While  the  Endo  case  was 
in  court,  the  PreskJent  signed  Executive  Order 
9066.  Jim  then  used  the  new  travesty  of  civil 
likierties.  the  internment,  to  convert  the  Endo 
case  into  a  habeas  corpus  case  in  Federal 
court. 

It  took  Jim  Purcell  until  the  fall  of  1944  to  do 
it,  after  the  Govemment  had  delayed  and  otti- 
erwise  manipulated  ttie  case.  But  he  won,  and 
dkJ  so  in  part  because  he  stuck  with  It.  That's 
how  determined  and  committed  Jim  was.  He 
stuck  writh  other  cases,  too,  such  as  ttie 
Masaoka  case,  the  Fujii  case,  and  the  Koda 
case,  because  he  t>elieved  that  the  rights  of 
indivkluals  are  not  to  be  ignored  when  con- 
venient or  expedient  to  do  so. 

For  an  of  this,  Jim  Purcell  had  the  eternal 
gratitudo  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
On  August  10,  1988  in  Seattle,  on  the  very 
day  President  Reagan  signed  the  Civil  Lib- 
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erties  Act  into  law  in  Washington,  DC  and  of- 
fered redress  to  surviving  former  internees, 
Vt\e  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  pre- 
sented Jim  Purcell  witti  a  special  award  for  all 
that  he  had  done  for  us,  for  our  country,  and 
for  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim's  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  United  States,  t}ecause  wtien  he  defended 
the  rights  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
he  defended  the  rights  of  every  American. 
Few  had  his  courage,  his  conviction,  or  his 
loyalty.  Because  of  Jim's  efforts,  pertiaps 
there  are  today  more  Americans  devoted  to 
civil  liberties  ttian  ttiere  would  have  t>een  wittv 
out  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  exteiiding  condolences  to  Jim's  wife  of  51 
years,  Helen;  his  nine  chikjren:  James  M.  Pur- 
cell, Mary  Murphy,  Helen  Casbon,  Lawrence 
Purcell,  Elizat)eth  Purcell,  Janet  Purcell,  Kath- 
leen Purcell,  Patricia  Purcell,  and  Eileen  Pur- 
cell; and  his  15  grandchildren. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  COL. 
CHARLES  WILLIS  DAVIS 


HON.  SONNY  CALLAHAN 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1991 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ad- 
vise the  House  of  the  passing  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's military  heroes. 

Col.  Charies  Willis  Davis  passed  away  in 
San  Francisco  on  January  18.  Colonel  Davis 
was  an  Alaban^  native  and  was  ttie  first  Ala- 
bamian  to  receive  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  heroic  actions  on  Guadalcanal.  He 
was  buried  with  full  military  honors  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  on  January  29. 

Willis  Davis  was  tx>m  in  Gordo,  AL,  arvj 
graduated  from  SkJney  Lanier  High  School  in 
Montgomery.  He  entered  the  University  of  Ala- 
t)ama  on  a  t>aset>all  scholarship  and  com- 
pleted 3  years  of  pre-law  and  the  first  year  of 
law  school  before  entering  the  U.S.  Army  as 
a  first  lieutenant  of  infantry  on  July  5,  1940. 
He  and  his  txide,  Joan  K\tk,  were  transferred 
to  Fort  Shatter,  Horx>lulu,  in  July  of  1941,  arxj 
were  present  there  during  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Haitx>r  on  December  7. 

Cotonel  Davis  t>egan  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  ttie  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations  in  No- 
vember 1942.  On  January  12.  1943,  then- 
Captain  Davis,  executive  officer  of  an  infantry 
battalion,  volunteered  to  carry  instructk>ns  to 
the  leading  companies  of  his  t>attalk>n  whk^ 
had  been  caught  in  crossfire  from  Japanese 
nuichineguns.  With  complete  disregard  for  his 
own  safety,  he  made  his  way  to  the  trapped 
units,  delivered  the  instructions,  supennsed 
ttieir  executkxi,  and  remained  overnight  in  this 
exposed  position.  On  the  folk>wing  day,  he 
again  volunteered  to  lead  an  assault  on  ttie 
Japanese  positkxi  wtiich  was  hoktng  up  the 
advance.  When  his  rifle  jammed  at  its  first 
shot,  he  drew  his  pistol,  and  waving  his  men 
on,  led  ttie  assault  over  ttie  top  of  ttie  hill. 
Electrified  by  this  action,  anottier  body  of  sol- 
diers followed  and  seized  the  hHI.  Ttie  capture 
of  ttiis  position  broke  Japanese  resistance  and 
ttie  battalion  was  ttien  able  to  proceed  and  se- 
cure the  corps  objective.  The  courage  and 
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leadership  displayed  t}y  Captain  Davis  inspired 
ttie  entire  battalion  and  unquestionably  led  to 
the  success  of  its  attack. 

For  this  act  of  bravery.  Colonel  Davis  was 
presented  ttie  Congresswnal  Medal  of  Honor 
and  was  cited  "for  distinguishing  himself  corv 
spKuously  by  gallantry  and  intrepkjity  of  the 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  actk>n  with  ttie  enemy  on  Guadalcanal 
Island." 

Between  his  laudat>le  servk»  in  World  War 
II  and  his  retirement  in  1972,  Colonel  Davis 
hekl  important  positkxis  in  ttie  Army,  served  in 
Vietnam  and  with  ttie  Army  Staff,  and  received 
numerous  awards  and  decoratkms  in  additk>n 
to  ttie  Congressk>nal  Medal  of  Honor.  He  was 
a  sokjier  of  ttie  finest  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  marvel  at  the  courage 
of  our  troops  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  we  should 
not  k>se  sigtit  of  ttiose  wtio  preceded  ttiem  in 
t>attles  that  have  kept  this  Nation  safe.  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tritxjte  to  one  of  ttiose  he- 
roes—the late  Col.  Charies  Willis  Davis.  To 
his  widow,  Joan,  to  his  ctiiklren,  Carol  Denier 
and  Kirk  Davis,  and  to  his  tyottier,  Emmett,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies.  I  also  woukJ 
express  to  ttiem  my  gratitude  for  ttie  tremen- 
dous contributk>n  Willis  Davis  made  to  his 
country. 


A  FLYING  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR 
BRAVE  SOLDIERS 


HON.  SUVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  ttie  efforts  of  a  community  in 
norttiem  Wisconsin  ttiat  is  stiowing  its  support 
for  our  troops  in  ttie  gulf. 

Chetek,  Wl,  is  known  for  its  display  of 
Americans  flags  throughout  the  entire  city  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day.  So  pervasive  are 
the  flags  ttiat  ttie  town  has  been  dubbed  by 
many  the  Flag  City.  Ttiis  year,  however,  ttie 
city  of  Chetek  started  to  put  its  flags  up 
early — at  the  beginning  of  ttie  war  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf — to  tionor  ttie  txave  men  and 
women  serving  ttiere. 

Already,  75  flags  are  flying  on  one  street 
akxie.  And,  Ctietek  tias  tiegun  a  fund  drive  to 
raise  enough  money  to  cover  ttie  entire  txjsi- 
ness  district  with  txandnew  flags.  Thafs  al- 
most 150  flags. 

It  is  the  efforts  such  as  these  that  lend  thaX 
vital  moral  support  to  ttie  sokjiers  wtio  are  lay- 
ing their  lives  on  ttie  line  for  our  country. 
Chetek  serves  as  an  example  of  wtiat  every 
community  can  do  to  let  our  troops  know  that 
ttie  people  back  home  care  about  them  and 
pray  for  ttieir  safe  return. 


THE  DEATH  OF  TOLEDOAN  ABE 
HADDAD 


HON.  MARCY  KAPIUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  7, 
Toledo  k>st  one  of  its  most  valued  civk:  lead- 
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ers,  Mr.  At)e  Haddad.  For  over  60  years,  Abe 
Haddad  was  a  leader  in  our  community— tak- 
ing on  projects  and  responsibilities  in  a  dedi- 
cated arxJ  selfless  manner.  He  was  truly  one 
of  ttiose  citizens  that  every  community 
needs — a  citizen  ttiat  contritxjtes  so  much  to 
ttie  well-t>eing  of  ottiers,  txjt  asks  for  nottwig 
in  return. 

A  native  of  Charleston,  WV,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  Abe  Haddad 
moved  to  Toledo  in  the  1930's.  By  1940,  he 
had  joined  ranks  with  former  Otio  Governor 
and  Toledo  mayor  MKtiael  V.  DiSaHe,  to  set 
up  ttie  law  firm  of  DiSalle,  Green  &  Haddad. 
Mr.  Haddad's  enttiusiasm  for  ttie  political  proc- 
ess was  evident  in  his  work  on  t>etiaif  of  ttie 
local  Democrats  party.  He  was  a  memtwr  of 
the  party's  executive  board  and  a  former  fi- 
nance comriiittee  chairman.  During  ttie  1948 
Democratic  natkxial  convention,  tie  served  as 
an  assistant  sergeant  at  arms. 

An  avid  sports  fan,  Mr.  Haddad  was  named 
athletic  facilities  program  director  at  ttie  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo  in  1967  after  he  tiad  served 
on  ttie  university's  board  from  1960  to  1967. 
His  hard  wori(  on  behalf  of  the  university's  ath- 
letK  program  was  recognized  in  1988  when  he 
was  inducted  into  ttie  City  League  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame.  He  also  served  as  president  of  ttie 
Downtown  Coacties  Associatk>n  and  ttie  To- 
ledo ctiapter  of  ttie  Natk>nal  Foundatkxi  and 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Pertiaps  Mr.  Haddad's  most  significant  corv 
tritxjtion  to  ttie  community  was  his  stewardstvp 
of  the  Toledo  Area  Regional  Transit  Auttiority. 
His  leadership  in  bringing  accessible  transpor- 
tatk>n  to  thousands  of  Toledoans  will  t>e  re- 
membered has  one  of  his  many  contritxiiions 
to  our  city. 

The  role  Abe  Haddad  played  in  our  commu- 
nity will  kxig  be  remembered,  and  Ns  con- 
tributkxis  felt  by  our  citizens  for  years  to 
come.  I  know  I  join  the  citizens  of  ttie  Ninth 
District  of  Ohio  in  extending  my  most  sincere 
sympathies  and  our  community's  profound 
sense  of  k}ss  to  tiis  wife  Genevieve  and  ttie 
members  of  his  family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  STEMNOCK 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CAUFORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21. 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witti  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  inform  ttie  House  ttiat 
one  of  my  constituents,  Tom  Stemnock,  ttas 
received  from  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  ttie  Nation's  okiest  engineering  so- 
ciety, ttie  prestigkxjs  Harland  Barttiolomew 
Award  for  his  career  achievemenls  in  urtian 
planning  and  devekipment  Mr.  Stemnock  was 
presented  ttie  award  at  ttie  society's  annual 
convention  in  San  Francisco  on  Nwetrber  7. 

Tom  Stemnock  is  president  of  Engineering 
Technotogy,  Inc.,  one  of  souttiem  CaNfomia's 
leading  planning  and  engineering  firms.  Alter 
receiving  his  master's  degree  from  Purdue 
University  in  1965,  Tom  moved  to  Los  Ange- 
les to  join  the  city's  planning  department  He 
quickly  rose  through  ttie  ranks  of  ttiat  depart- 
ment to  become  ttie  advisory  agency  and,  fi- 
nally, ttie  deputy  zoning  administrator  for  ttie 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 
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During  his  time  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Tom  Stemnock  was  responsible  for  preparing 
major  elements  of  the  city's  general  plan.  In- 
cluding the  transportation  and  public  facilities 
plans. 

In  1978,  Tom  joined  ETI  and  following  the 
death  of  its  founder,  became  Its  chief  execu- 
tive officer  In  1987.  The  firm  he  heads  does 
rat  only  land  planning  arxj  civil  engineering, 
but  errvironmental  studies,  govemment  liaison, 
surveying,  and  a  variety  of  highly  technical 
tasks  for  both  private  and  Govemment  clients. 

The  award  Tom  received  is  In  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  professkxial  contributions  to 
the  enharKement  of  the  role  of  tfie  civil  engi- 
neer in  urban  planning  and  devek)pment.  The 
society  proclamatkm  says,  "StemrxK^'s  career 
exemplifies  the  principle  tfiat  professional 
planners  arxl  engineers  must  recognize  the 
impacts  of  their  work  on  tfie  environment  and 
act  responsibly  to  provide  solutions,  rather 
than  create  more  problems." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  echo  those  senti- 
ments arKl  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  congratulating  my  constituent,  Tom 
Stemnock,  on  tfie  contribution  he  has  made  to 
make  soutfiem  California  a  better  place  to  live. 


MARLOW  TACKETT  TRIBUTE 


J  Ml 


HON.  CARL  C  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great 
honor  that  I  woukj  like  to  recognize  today  a 
true  Santa  Claus  In  eastern  Kentucky,  a  gen- 
tleman by  ttie  name  of  Mariow  Tackett. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  everyone  as- 
sembled here  today:  What  Is  Christmas  all 
about? 

For  Mariow  Tackett,  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, ttie  answer  was  simple.  Christmas  Is 
about  giving,  about  helping  those  In  need,  and 
atxxjt  txightening  ttie  lives  of  people  who've 
been  dealt  a  kiad  tiand  somewhere  along  the 
way. 

Back  In  Pike  County,  KY,  where  whole  com- 
munities have  collapsed  by  coal  fields  bled 
dry,  Martow  Tackett  gave.  He  gave  of  his  time, 
his  energy,  and  the  little  money  he  owned  to 
provkje  toys,  clothes,  fruit,  food,  you  name  it, 
to  ttwse  families  and  children  wtio  needed  it 
most 

Mr.  Speaker,  14  years  ago,  Mariow  bright- 
ened one  family's  Christmas  by  responding  to 
a  little  girl's  written  plea  for  help  for  her  family. 

Now,  my  friends  and  colleagues,  the  people 
of  my  district  in  eastern  Kentucky  are  a  proud 
tolk  ttiat  are  reluctant  to  accept  handouts  from 
anybody.  So  wtien  Martow  showed  up  at  that 
little  girl's  doorstep  in  Pike  County  laden  with 
gifts,  food,  arxl  good  will,  her  mother  greeted 
him  with  a  whole  deal  of  skeptk»sm,  because, 
you  see,  she  didnt  know  that  her  daughter 
had  written  Mariow. 

Bui  when  tliat  mother  kx)ked  at  Mariow  and 
saw  ttiat  he  was  genuine,  that  he  truly  wanted 
to  help  her  arxl  her  family  enjoy  the  best 
Christmas  possible,  she  weteomed  him  with 
open  arms  and  a  warm  heart 

Distingutshed  friends  and  colleagues,  14 
years  later,  Mariow  is  stiH  doing  what  he  does 
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best,  spreading  cheer  and  good  will  to  families 
throughout  Pike  County  and  beyond.  He  Is  still 
giving  everything  of  himself  so  that  others  less 
fortunate  may  enjoy  a  truly  Merry  Christmas. 
So  St  this  time,  I  woukj  like  to  turn  the  tables, 
and  humt)ly  recognize  and  honor  the  real 
Saint  Nrck  of  Pike  County  and  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Mariow  Tackett. 
God  bless  him. 


HONORING  IGOR  KOSTIN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  my  colleages'  attention  to 
the  work  of  a  magnificent  photographer,  Igor 
Kostin,  whose  devastating  Images  of  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  are  being  dis- 
played at  the  Sacramento  Lite  Rail  Gallery 
from  January  14  to  Feburary  22,  1991. 

Mr.  Kostin  took  these  pictures  just  hours 
after  the  explosion  of  U.S.S.R.  power  plant 
Chemobyl,  reactor  No.  4,  on  April  26,  1986. 
His  silent  photo  Images  capture  the  devasta- 
tion and  destruction  power  of  human  error  vis- 
ited on  a  nuclear  powerplant.  The  lethal 
amounts  of  radiation  released  by  this  error 
have  left  the  lands  and  villages  of  more  than 
135,000  people  fallow  and  sterile  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  Lite  Rail  Gallery  and  its  sponsors  are 
proud  to  share  this  collection  commemorating 
those  who  were  directly  affected  by  this  trag- 
edy and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  to  honor 
the  heroic  actions  taken  by  the  many  fire- 
fighters and  volunteers  who  died  to  save  the 
lives  of  thousands. 

As  Mr.  Kostin  said,  "Living  once  again 
through  its  trials  without  colossal  and  irrevers- 
ible losses  will  be  impossible."  We  must  not 
forget  this  event,  for  if  we  do,  there  is  a  much 
greater  chance  that  tragedy  will  rep>eal  itself, 
and  that  tragedy  could  be  much  closer  to  our 
own  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  honoring  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Igor  Kostin, 
and  wish  that  anyone  who  can,  will  visit  this 
important  exhibit  at  the  Lite  Rail  Gallery,  Sac- 
ramento, CA. 


SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  our  troops  In  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  my  admiration  for  out 
citizens  here  at  home  who  so  strongly  support 
them.  It  Is  In  tfiese  times  of  crisis  that  we  real- 
ize how  Important  it  Is  that  we  all  pull  together. 
The  First  District  of  Oklahoma  has  been  no 
exception  In  their  show  of  support  and  grati- 
tude for  our  troops. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  the  wori(  of  all  of 
those  like  George  Freeman  and  Carol  and  Jim 
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Stanley  \^ho  have  donated  ttieir  time  and  serv- 
Kes  to  spreading  ttie  voKes  of  approval  to  our 
troops.  Mr.  Freeman  Is  a  metalworker  and  de- 
signed Desert  ShieU  bracelets  for  the  family 
support  group  of  the  145th  Medical  Confipany 
of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard.  The  money 
he  charges  for  ttie  bracelets,  whk^h  have  been 
snatched  up  by  many  customers,  only  covers 
the  cost  of  the  supplies  and  postage.  For  each 
bracelet  sold,  George  Freeman  then  donates 
$1 .50  to  the  family  support  group. 

Carol  and  Jim  Stanley  are  also  to  be  conv 
mended  for  their  donations.  They  own  a  silk- 
screening  firm  and  offered  for  a  week  free  silk 
screening  of  a  partk;ular  three-color  Image 
whKh  stated  "I  Support  Our  Troops  In  Desert 
Storm."  They,  too,  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
huge  response  they  received. 

I  am  proud  of  tfiese  indivkluals  and  of  ev- 
eryone who  has  given  his  time  and  sen/ice  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  families  with  memtiers 
In  the  guB,  and  for  ttie  troops  themselves. 


THE  DAVID  L.  CARRASCO  JOB 
CORPS  CENTER 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1991 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  rename 
the  Job  Corps  Center  In  El  Paso,  TX,  and  to 
designate  it  as  the  Davkj  L.  Carrasco  Job 
Corps  Center. 

This  Is  a  minor  piece  of  legislation.  But  for 
those  to  wtiom  this  question  of  naming  Is  sig- 
nificant, it  Is  nevertheless  an  Important  piece 
of  legislation.  Many  people  have  eulogized 
David  Carrasco.  I  did  so  myself  last  Octot>er, 
shortly  after  his  death. 

David  Carrasco  was  the  El  Paso  Job  Corps 
Center.  And  just  as  ttie  center  was  more  ttian 
a  physical  plant,  more  than  bricks  and  mortar, 
so  it  is  Important  to  the  students  and  staff  at 
the  center,  and  to  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity In  El  Paso,  and  to  all  West  Texans, 
that  not  just  a  txjilding  be  named  after  David, 
but  tfie  entire  Jobs  Corps  campus. 

Davkl  Carrasco  directed  the  center  for  the 
20  years  of  Its  existence  prk>r  to  his  death. 
That  center  has  t)een  the  top-ranked  Job 
Corps  Program  in  the  United  States  for  13 
consecutive  years.  Statistk:ally  and  polltKally, 
ttiat  is  a  remarkat>le  achievement  More  Impor- 
tantly, the  quality  of  the  Job  Corps  Program  at 
El  Paso  has  implied  ttiat  thousands  and  ttiou- 
sands  of  young  people  wfio  have  needed  a 
leg  up  In  looking  for  a  job  got  one.  Many  of 
El  Paso's  disadvantaged,  wfio  desperately 
needed  a  positive  role  nnodel,  had  one  in 
David  Carrasco. 

This  is  not  an  idle  cfiok:e  or  a  politkal  pay- 
back. El  Paso  is  unanimous  In  wanting  this 
center  named  for  Davki  as  it  Is  united  in  very 
few  other  things.  I  am  sure  that  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  concur  In  the  appropriate- 
ness of  doing  this.  My  hope  is  ttiat  this  bill  will 
be  discharged  from  the  committee  of  jurisdk:- 
tion  very  shortly — and  then  passed  under  sus- 
pension of  tfie  rules.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  this  small  txjt  Important  effort. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  STRATEGY 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21, 1991 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  could 
tell  our  brave  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf — our 
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men  and  women  wtx)  are  ttiere  partly  to  pro- 
tect our  addiction  to  cheap  oil— that  the  ad- 
ministration has  unveiled  an  energy  plan  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  war  from  happening  again. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  presented  a 
timid,  tired,  tunnel-visioned  plan. 

Increasing  oil  production  3.8  million  barrels 
a  day  in  the  next  20  years  does  nothing  to 
promote  even  the  simplest  conservation  meas- 
ures. And  increasing  nuclear  production  fund- 
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ing  88  percent— while  spending  for  renewable 
resources  wouklnt  even  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion— is  an  insult  to  American  technology. 

This  plan  shows  a  reckless  disregard  for  off- 
shore fisheries,  the  arctk:  wiklemess,  and  the 
need  to  safely  dispose  of  our  nuclear  waste. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  of  the  1970's  served 
as  our  first  wake-up  call,  and  this  war  is  the 
second.  We  can't  afford — our  cfiildren  cant  af- 
ford— to  let  tfie  administratk>n  wait  any  kxiger. 
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February  22,  1991 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  BYRD]. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  As  we 
reverence  our  God  and  the  God  of  our 
father,  the  Senate  will  be  led  ia  prayer 
by  the  Senate  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Richard  C.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress. 
and  my  deliverer;  my  God,  my  strength,  in 
whom  I  will  trust  *  *  *.— Psalm  18:2. 

Almighty  God,  perfect  in  truth  and 
Justice,  help  us  never  forget  the  faith 
of  our  fathers,  the  holy  faith  which  is 
the  strength  of  our  Nation.  Renew  in  us 
that  faith  which  motivated  and  guided 
the  father  of  our  country,  who  so  often 
acknowledged  his  dependence  upon 
Thee.  In  his  first  inaugural  address, 
George  Washington  said: 

■•*  *  *  It  would  be  peculiarly  im- 
proper to  omit  in  this  first  official  act 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Al- 
mighty Being  who  rules  over  the  uni- 
verse, who  4)resides  in  the  councils  of 
nations,  and  whose  providential  aids 
can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  Government  insti- 
tuted by  themselves  for  these  essential 
purposes  *  *  *." 

Remind  us  that  we  forget  Thee,  O 
God.  to  our  own  peril. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name,  the  Lord  of 
history.  Amen. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  January  24,  1901,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  will 
now  read  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address. 

Senator  Burns. 

Mr.  BURNS,  at  the  rostrum,  read  the 
Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed 
in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be 
clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it 
appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it 


may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expres- 
sion of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should 
now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I 
have  formed,  to  decline  being  consid- 
ered among  the  number  of  those,  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  sup- 
ported by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  def- 
erence for  what  appeared  to  be  your  de- 
sire. I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would 
have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power, 
consistently  with  motives  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to 
that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 
reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the 
last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  address  to  declare  it  to 
you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  aban- 
don the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  doty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  country,  you  will 
not  disapprove  my  determination  to  re- 
tire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives 
to  diffidence  of  myself;  and.  every  day. 
the  increasing  weight  of  years  admon- 


ishes me  more  and  more,  that  the 
shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to 
me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that 
if  any  oircumstances  have  given  pecu- 
liar value  to  my  services  they  were 
temporary.  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene, 
patriotiem  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  H  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  Buspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me; 
still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and 
for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment, by  services  faithful  and  per- 
severing, though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  aeal.  K  benefits  have  resulted  to 
our  country  from  these  services,  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise, 
and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our 
annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubi- 
ous, vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  dis- 
couraging— in  situations  in  which  not 
unfrequently,  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism — 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the 
essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantiee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual — 
that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained — that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the 
happinees  of  the  people  of  these  states, 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation, and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection  and  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to 
it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  can- 
not end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  prepent,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments 
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which  are  the  result  of  much  reflec- 
tion, of  no  inconsiderable  observation, 
and  which  appear  to  me  all  important 
to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only 
see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings 
of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his 
counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your  tran- 
quility at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different 
quarters  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this 
truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  polit- 
ical fortress  against  which  the  bat- 
teries of  internal  and  external  enemies 
will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed;  It  is  of  infinite  movement, 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
Immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  ap- 
pellation derived  from  local  discrimi- 
nations. With  slight  shades  of  dif- 
ference, you  have  the  same  religion, 
manners,  habits,  and  political  prin- 
ciples. You  have,  in  a  common  cause, 
fought  and  triumphed  together;  the 
independence  and  liberty  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and 
joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your     sensibility,     are     greatly     out- 


weighed by  those  which  apply  more  im- 
mediately to  your  interest. — Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  care- 
fully gruarding  and  preserving  the 
union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  pre- 
cious materials  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.—The  south,  in  the  same  inter- 
course, benefiting  by  the  same  agency 
of  the  north,  sees  its  agriculture  grow 
and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  sea- 
men of  the  north,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  invigorated;  and  while  it 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nour- 
ish and  increase  the  general  mass  of 
the  national  navigation,  it  looks  for- 
ward to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  intercourse 
with  the  west,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort — and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  produc- 
tions, to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the 
future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlan- 
tic side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  in- 
dissoluble conmiunity  of  interest  as 
one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which 
the  west  can  hold  this  essential  advan- 
tage, whether  derived  from  its  own  sep- 
arate strength;  or  from  an  apostate  and 
unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precar- 
ious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external 
danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of 
their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  and. 
what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must 
derive  from  union,  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves, which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  together 
by  the  same  government;  which  their 
own  rivalship  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign 
alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues, 
would  stimulate  and  embitter.— Hence 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establish- 
ments, which  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  inauspicious  to  liberty, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In   this  sense  it  is,   that  your  union 


ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 
of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the 
one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can 
embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  experi- 
ence solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We 
are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the 
auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford 
a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is 
well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  mo- 
tives to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experience  shall  not 
have  demonstrated  its  impracticabil- 
ity, there  will  always  be  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken 
its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical 
discriminations, — northern  and  south- 
ern— Atlantic  and  western;  whence  de- 
signing men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of 
local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influ- 
ence within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the 
jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations; 
they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants 
of  our  western  country  have  lately  had 
a  useful  lesson  on  this  head;  they  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiations  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  the 
event  throughout  the  United  States,  a 
decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a 
policy  in  the  general  government  and 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to 
their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  It  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which  they  were  procured?  will  they 
not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advis- 
ers, if  such  they  are,  who  would  sever 
them  from  their  brethren  and  connect 
them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your    Union,    a    government    for    the 
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whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances. 
In  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensible 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  im- 
proved upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full 
investigation  and  mature  deliberation. 
completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the 
distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  secu- 
rity with  energy,  and  containing  with- 
in itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, has  a  just  claim  to  your  con- 
fidence and  your  support.  Respect  for 
its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws. 
acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  du- 
ties enjoined  by  the  fundamental  max- 
ims of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  po- 
litical system  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitu- 
tions of  government. — But  the  con- 
stitution which  at  any  time  exists. 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  char- 
acter, with  the  real  design  to  direct. 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular 
deliberations  and  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  ai'e  destructive  of 
this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency. — ^They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
munity; and,  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may  now 
and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled men,  will  be  enabled  to  subvert 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp 
for  themselves  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment; destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  un- 
just dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  req- 
uisite, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 


countenance irregular  opposition  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however  spe- 
cious the  pretext.  One  method  of  as- 
sault may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of 
the  cjonstitution,  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system;  and 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  di- 
rectly overthrown.  In  all  the  changes 
to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remem- 
ber that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments,  as  of  other  human  insti- 
tutions:— that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
name,  where  the  government  is  too  fee- 
ble to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
fraction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the 
society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  se- 
cure and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  des- 
potism. The  disorders  and  miseries 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the 
minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual; and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
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less  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  conmion  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wis*  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  commu- 
nity with  ill  founded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of 
one  party  against  another;  foments  oc- 
casional riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens 
the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  cor- 
niption,  which  finds  a  facilitated  ac- 
cess to  the  government  itself  through 
the  chaanels  of  party  passions.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country 
are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of 
another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of 
the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged.  From  their  natural  tend- 
ency, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary 
purpose.  And  there  being  constant  dan- 
ger of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  It.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demand$  a  uniform  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent it  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest  in- 
stead of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration,  to 
confine  themselves  within  their  respec- 
tive conetitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  de- 
partment, to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  de- 
partments in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modem:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own 
eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be  as 
necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  constitu- 
tion designates.— But  let  there  be  no 
change    by    unsurpation;    for    through 
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this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
grreatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil, 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  resi)ect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  pub- 
lic felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked, 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for 
reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition  that  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  expe- 
rience both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue 
or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed, 
extends  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  species  of  free  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look 
with  indifference  upon  attempts  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cul- 
tivating peace  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare 
for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, but  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  rep- 
resentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 
towards  the  payment  of  debts  there 
must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  revenue 
there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can 
be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  that  the 


intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object 
(which  is  alwajrs  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties,) ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for 
a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public 
exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all.  Religion  and  morality 
enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it? 
It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  na- 
tion, to  give  to  mankind  the  magnani- 
mous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any 
temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it;  can  it 
be  that  Providence  has  not  connected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
within  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  senti- 
ment which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its 
vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which 
indulges  towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antip- 
athy in  one  nation  against  another, 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  in- 
sult and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable  when  accidental  or  tri- 
fling occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence, 
frequent  collisions,  obstinate, 

envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The 
nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resent- 
ment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hos- 
tility, instigated  by  pride,  ambition, 
and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  mo- 
tives. The  peace  often,  sometimes  per- 
haps  the  liberty  of  nations,  has  been 
the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imagrinary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 


into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  in- 
ducements or  justifications.  It  leads 
also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  na- 
tion, of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  na- 
tion making  the  concessions,  by  unnec- 
essarily parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  will,  and  disposition  to  re- 
taliate in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens who  devote  themselves  to  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even 
with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  pub- 
lic good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment 
of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to 
be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove. 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  impartial,  else  it  becomes  the 
instnmient  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it. 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  na- 
tion and  excessive  dislike  for  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influ- 
ence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favor- 
ite, are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  conrunercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  coimection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore.  It 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
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ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  nriendshlpe  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efHcient  government,  the  pe- 
riod is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  fi-om  external  annoy- 
ance; when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  bellig- 
erent nations,  under  the  impossibility 
of  making  acquisitions  upon  us.  will 
not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provo- 
cation, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreigm  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me 
not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patron- 
izing inndelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defense  posture,  we  may  safe- 
ly trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  ex- 
traordinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  fa- 
vors or  preferences;  consulting  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things;  diffusing  and  di- 
versifying by  gentle  means  the  streams 
of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  es- 
tablishing with  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to 
define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and 
to  enable  the  government  to  support 
them,  conventional  rules  of  inter- 
course, the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
Orom  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another;  that 
it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence for  whatever  it  may  accept 
under  that  character;  that  by  such  ac- 
ceptance, it  may  place  itself  in  the 
condition  of  having  given  equivalents 
for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giv- 


ing more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real 
favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an 
illusion  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish;  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the 
destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even 
flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  partial  benefit,  some 
occasional  good;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of 
party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mis- 
chiefs of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  impostures  of  pretended  pa- 
triotism: this  hope  will  be  a  full  rec- 
ompense for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dic- 
tated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and 
to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
least,  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  governed 
me.  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to 
deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  ob- 
tain. I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  coun- 
try, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  de- 
termined, as  far  as  should  depend  upon 
me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation, 
perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tion*. 

Tlie  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me,  a  predominant  mo- 
tive has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its 


yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
progress,  without  interruption,  to  that 
degree  of  strength,  and  consistency 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speakinf ,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  to  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probaJble  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incom- 
petent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relyiilg  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever 
favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the 
happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

geo.  washington. 

United  States, 

17th  September.  1796. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  suDmitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  62.  An  orig^inal  resolution  authoriz- 
ing biennial  exi>enditures  by  committees  of 
the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  102-15). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham  Trade- 
mark   Aat    of   1946    to    protect    the    service 
marks  of  professional  and  amateur  sports  or- 
ganizations from  misappropriation  by  State 
lotteries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Spec- 
TtR): 
S.  474.  A  bill  to  prohibit  gtunbling  under 
State  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  475.  A.  bill  to  promote  nondiscrimination 
medical  licensure  and  medical   reciprocity 
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standards,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BKYAN: 
S.  476.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  lands  in  the  Toiyabe 
National  Forest  through  exchang-e  or  other- 
wise, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BINOAMAN): 

S.  477.  A  bill  to  afford  congressional  rec- 
ognition of  the  National  Ato^nic  Museum  at 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque,  NM. 
as  the  official  atomic  museum  of  the  U.S. 
Government  under  the  aegis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  to  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  its  betterment,  deration,  mainte- 
nance, and  preservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  478.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Jeffords); 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  encourage  innovation  and 
productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and  promote 
the  competitiveness  and  technological  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  Res.  61.  Resolution  relating  to  the  role 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  management 
of  the  Missouri  River  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  62.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing biennial  expenditures  by  committees  of 
the  Senate;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  Arab-Americans,  should  be 
protected  at  all  times,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing times  of  international  conflict  of  war, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DECONCINI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HATCH,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act  of  1946  to  protect  the 
service  marks  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur sports  orgranizations  from  mis- 
appropriations by  State  lotteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  474.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sports  gam- 
bling under  State  law;  to  the  Comnait- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SPORTS  SERVICE  MARK  PROTECTION  ACT  AND 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  SPORTS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Utah,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  I  today  are  introducing  leg- 
islation that  will  prohibit  State-sanc- 
tioned sports  gambling.  Gambling  in 
general,  and  sports  gambling  in  par- 
ticular, continues  to  appear  attractive 
to  States  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue 
in  these  times  of  serious  budgetary 
problems.  However,  Senator  Hatch  and 
I  feel  strongly  it  is  inappropriate  for 
the  States  to  trade  on  the  good  will  of 
professional  and  amateur  sports  and  in 
the  process  risk  causing  serious  harm 
to  the  integrity  of  sports. 

The  first  bill,  the  Sports  Service 
Mark  Protection  Act,  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation we  introduced  last  Congress.  It 
amends  the  trademark  statute,  known 
as  the  Lanham  Act  of  1946,  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  professional  or  amateur 
sports  organization's  service  marks  in 
connection  with  State  sports  lotteries. 
The  second  bill,  the  Professional  and 
Amateur  Sports  Protection  Act,  is  the 
Senate  companion  to  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  BRYANT  (H.R.  74).  It  prohibits 
all  sports  gambling  conducted  pursuant 
to  State  law,  except  legalized  sports 
betting  and  sports  lotteries  already  in 
existence  prior  to  August  31,  1990. 

Both  of  these  approaches  merit  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly  to 
halt  the  spread  of  State-sponsored 
sports  gambling. 

BACKGROUND 

In  September  1989,  the  State  of  Or- 
egon initiated  a  lottery  based  on  the 
results  of  National  Football  League 
games.  The  State  soon  initiated  addi- 
tional lotteries  based  on  the  results  of 
National  Basketball  Association 
games.  Proposals  for  similar  sports  lot- 
teries were  debated  in  other  States  last 
year,  and  such  proposals  are  certain  to 
be  renewed  this  year,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  professional  and  amateur 
sports,  law  enforcement  authorities, 
and  church  groups. 

In  October  1989,  Senator  Hatch  and  I 
introduced  legislation  (S.  1772)  to  de- 
clare State-sponsored  sports  lotteries 
unlawful  under  the  Lanham  Act.  On 
June  26,  1990,  a  hearing  was  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks.  Among  those 
testifying  in  support  of  the  bill  were 
Reggie  Williams,  former  linebacker  for 
the  Cincinnati  Bengals,  and  Jeff 
Ballard,  pitcher  for  the  Baltimore  Ori- 
oles; Paul  Tagliabue,  commissioner  of 
the  National  Football  Lea«rue,  Stephen 
D.  Greenberg,  deputy  commissioner  of 
major  league  baseball;  Gary  Bettman, 
senior  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion, and  Richard  R.  Hilliard,  director 
of  enforcement  of  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association.  State  lot- 
tery officials  testifled  against  the  bill. 


In  addition,  a  distinguished  panel  of  in- 
tellectual property  experts  debated  the 
merits  of  addressing  the  sports-gam- 
bling problem  through  an  amendment 
to  the  Lanham  Act. 

On  July  23,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, without  dissent,  adopted  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Bryant 
to  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  prohibiting  sports  gambling  pursu- 
ant to  State  law.  This  bill  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  On  October  19,  the  Senate  adopt- 
ed a  similar  sports  lottery  ban  as  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  Copyrights 
Amendments  Act  of  1990  (S.  198).  Thus, 
both  the  Senate  and  House  passed  a 
lottery  ban  last  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately. S.  198  was  not  approved  by  the 
House,  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the 
sports  lottery  issue,  and  in  the  last 
hours  of  Congress,  the  crime  bill  con- 
ferees were  only  able  to  pass  a  very 
limited  version  of  the  crime  bill.  Con- 
sequently, the  ban  on  sports  lotteries 
was  not  enacted  during  the  101st  Con- 
grress. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  analyze  in 
more  detail  the  two  bills  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

THE  SPORTS  SERVICE  MARK  PROTECTION  ACT 

Professional  and  amateur  sports  or- 
ganizations work  hard  to  make  their 
games  a  wholesome  form  of  entertain- 
ment. They  have  a  right  to  protect  the 
image  and  character  of  their  games  and 
prevent  States  from  turning  team 
sports  into  a  gambling  vehicle.  State 
lotteries  effectively  misappropriate  the 
service  marks  of  the  sports  organiza- 
tions of  whose  games  the  lotteries  are 
based.  A  service  mark  identifies  the 
source  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
owner  of  the  mark.  For  example,  the 
Phoenix  Cardinals  or  the  Washington 
Redskins  are  service  marks.  The  serv- 
ices rendered  are  the  games  played  by 
these  teams.  Were  it  not  for  the  enor- 
mous popularity  of  these  teams.  States 
would  have  no  interest  in  exploiting 
their  service  marks  by  conducting  lot- 
teries based  on  the  outcome  of  these 
games. 

Prof.  Arthur  Miller  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  an  authority  on  intellectual 
property  law,  put  the  matter  well  when 
he  told  my  subcommittee  last  year: 

The  National  Football  League,  baseball, 
basketball,  and  hockey  have  created  values. 
They  have  created  values  in  the  homes  of  all 
of  us  around  the  country.  It  is  that  value 
that  has  been  misappropriated  by  the  Oregon 
lottery  and  will  be  misappropriated  by  other 
lotteries  if  this  pattern  continues. 

What  the  leagues  would  like  is  to  control 
their  product.  They  would  like  to  protect 
their  reputation.  They  would  like  the  games 
themselves,  not  the  prospect  of  making 
money,  to  be  the  main  attraction  In  the  sta- 
dium. They  want  the  games,  not  betting  on 
the  games,  to  be  the  national  pastime. 

Presently,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
legal  remedy  available  to  sports  orga- 
nizations for  such  misappropriation  of 
their  service  marks.  Federal  law  does 
not  allow  private  parties  to  sue  viola- 
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tore  of  the  Federal  lottery  and  gam- 
bling statutes,  and  Federal  prosecutors 
are  underetandably  reluctant  to  pros- 
ecute State  lottery  officials  under 
those  laws.  While  the  Lanham  Act  pro- 
hibits a  State  from  sugrgestingr  that  a 
sports  organization  endorses  its  lottery 
that  protection  is  limited. 

The  Sports  Service  Mark  Protection 
Act  would  protect  the  service  marks 
and  integrity  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur sports  organizations  by  prohibit- 
ing States  from  sponsoring  or  operat- 
ing any  lottery  or  other  gambling 
scheme  based  directly  or  indirectly — 
through  the  use  of  geographical  ref- 
erences or  otherwise — on  professional 
or  amateur  sporting  events.  The  legis- 
lation would  not  apply  to  Oregon  or 
Delaware,  which  instituted  sports  lot- 
teries prior  to  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress,  or  to 
parimutuel  racing.  It  also  would  not 
prohibit  any  State  from  using  a  sports- 
related  theme  in  a  scratch-card  game 
that  does  not  involve  or  depend  on  real 
games  between  real  teams. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  SPORTS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  professional  and  Amateur  Sports 
Protection  Act  represents  a  different, 
and  broader,  approach  to  the  problem 
of  sports  gambling  and  is  the  by-prod- 
uct of  information  put  forth  during  the 
subcommittee  hearing  on  the  Sports 
Service  Mark  Protection  Act.  It  would 
prohibit  not  only  State  sponsored 
sports  lotteries  but  also  any  sports 
gambling  conducted  pursuant  to  State 
law.  Under  the  legislation,  civil  actions 
for  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief,  to 
enjoin  violations  of  the  law  by  any 
State,  could  be  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  any  affected  sports 
organizations.  Whether  sponsored  or 
authorized  by  the  State,  sports  gam- 
bling threatens  the  integrity  and  char- 
acter of,  and  public  confidence  in,  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  sports,  and  in- 
stills inappropriate  values  in  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

Like  the  Service  Mark  Protection 
Act,  the  new  bill  would  not  apply  to 
the  Oregon  or  Delaware  sports  lotteries 
or  to  parimutuel  racing,  and  it  would 
not  apply  to  private  sports  gambling  in 
Nevada.  Neither  would  it  prohibit  any 
State  from  using  a  sports  theme  in  a 
scratch-card  game.  Existing  Federal 
prohibitions,  of  course,  would  remain 
fUlly  applicable  to  all  of  these  activi- 
ties, as  they  would  under  the  service 
mark  bill. 

Although  I  firmly  believe  that  all 
sports  gambling  is  harmful,  I  feel  it  is 
unfair  to  apply  this  new  prohibition 
retroactively  to  Oregon  or  Delaware, 
which  instituted  sports  lotteries  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  I  have  no  intention  of 
threatening  the  economy  of  Nevada. 
which  over  many  decades  has  come  to 
depend  on  legalized  private  gambling. 
including  sports  gambling,  as  an  essen- 
tial industry. 


In  the  best  of  all  worlds.  Congress 
would  not  permit  any  sports  gambling 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  State  law. 
But  we  cannot  let  the  best  be  the 
enemy  of  the  good.  As  Sports  Illus- 
trated stated,  "Nothing  has  done  more 
to  despoil  the  games  Americans  play 
and  watch  than  widespread  gambling 
on  them."  What  is  critical  for  us  is  to 
ensure  that  State-sponsored  sports 
gambling  will  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
pand further. 

Mr.  President,  proposals  to  institute 
sports  lotteries  and  to  legalize  private 
sports  gambling  are  being  pressed  with 
increasing  insistence  in  the  States  by 
gambling  interests.  Congress  has  a 
choice  to  work  to  stop  sports  gambling 
now  or  to  see  it  corrupt  one  of  our 
most  cherished  American  traditions.  I 
hope  my  fellow  Members  will  join  Sen- 
ator Hatch  and  myself  and  act  swiftly 
to  meet  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  bills  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  473 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sports  Serv- 
ice Mark  I*rotection  Act". 

SEC.  t.  MISAPPROPRIATION  OF  SERVICE  MARKS 

I  OF     PROFESSIONAL     OR     AMATEUR 

SPORTS  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  STATE 
LOTTERIES  PROHIBITED. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marlcs  used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provlBions  of  certain  international  conven- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July 
5.  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1051  and  following)  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Lanham  Trade- 
marls  Act  of  1946")  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  39  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.     40.      MISAPPROPRL^TION      OF      SERVICE 
I  MARKS   OF   PROFESSIONAL   SPORTS 

I  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  STATE  LOTTER- 

IES; PROHIBITION. 

"(a)  No  State  or  other  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  any  political  subdivision  or 
any  agency  thereof  may  sponsor,  operate,  ad- 
vertiie.  or  promote  any  lottery,  sweepstakes, 
or  other  betting  or  gambling  scheme  that 
uses  or  exploits  in  any  fashion,  directly  or 
indirectly  (through  the  use  of  geographical 
references  or  otherwise),  a  service  mark 
owned  by  a  professional  or  amateur  sports 
organization. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  lottery, 
sweepstakes,  or  other  betting  or  gambling 
scheme  that  is  based,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  any  game  or  games  engaged  in  or  con- 
ducted or  scheduled  by  any  professional  or 
amateur  sports  organization,  or  on  any  per- 
formance or  performances  therein,  shall  be 
deemed  to  use  or  exploit  the  service  mark 
ownefl  by  the  professional  or  amateur  sports 
organization. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  any  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  bet- 
ting, gambling  or  wagering  activity  in  a 
State  to  the  extent  that  the  activity  actu- 
ally was  conducted  in  that  State  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  that  State  prior  to  Augrust  31 
1990.  (>r 
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"(2)  parimutuel  racing.". 
SEC.  3.  DEFINrnONS. 

Section  45  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1127)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  defining 
the  term  "counterfeit"  the  following: 

"The  term  "amateur  sports  organization' 
means  a  i>erson  who  sponsors,  organizes,  or 
conducts  any  competitive  games  in  which 
amateur  athletes  participate,  and  any  league 
or  association  of  such  persons. 

"The  term  'professional  sports  organiza- 
tion' means  a  person  who  owns  and  operates 
a  professional  sports  team  engaged  in  provid- 
ing entertainment  by  playing  competitive 
games,  and  any  league  or  other  association 
of  such  persons. 

"The  term  'State'  means  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  agency  or  other  political  sub- 
division thereof.". 

S.  474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  t  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Sports  Protection  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDING. 

The  Comgress  finds  that  sports  gambling 
conducted  pursuant  to  State  law  threatens 
the  integrity  and  character  of.  and  public 
confidenoe  in.  professional  and  amateur 
sports,  iastills  inappropriate  values  In  the 
Nation's  youth,  misappropriates  the  goodwill 
and  popi^arity  of  professional  and  amateur 
sports  organizations,  and  dilutes  and  tar- 
nishes the  service  marks  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 

SEC.  3.  DEpINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act^ 

(1)  the  term  "amateur  sports  organization" 
means  a  person  which  sponsors,  organizes,  or 
conducts  any  competitive  games  in  which 
amateur  athletes  participate  and  any  league 
or  association  of  such  persons. 

(2)  the  term  "professional  sports  organiza- 
tion" means  a  person  which  owns  and  oper- 
ates a  professional  sports  team  engaged  in 
providing'  entertainment  by  providing  com- 
petitive games  and  any  league  or  association 
of  such  persons,  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  or 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  agency  or  other  politi- 
cal subdiTislon  thereof. 

SEC.  4.  SPORTS  GAMBUNG  PURSUANT  TO  STATE 
LAW  PROHIBITED. 

No  State  or  other  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  political  subdivision  or  any 
agency  thereof,  may  sponsor,  operate,  adver- 
tise, authorize,  license,  or  promote  any  lot- 
tery, sweepstakes,  or  other  betting,  gam- 
bling, or  wagering  scheme  based,  directly  or 
indirectly  (though  the  use  of  geographical 
reference*  or  otherwise),  on  any  game  or 
games  engaged  In  or  conducted  or  scheduled 
by  any  urofesslonal  sports  organization  or 
amateur  aports  organization,  or  on  any  per- 
formance or  performances  therein. 

SEC.  S.  INJUNCTIONS. 

Actions  to  restrain  violations  of  section  4 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  several 
United  States  Attorneys,  or  by  any  profes- 
sional sports  organization  or  amateur  sports 
organization  whose  games  or  performances 
are  the  subject  of  a  prohibited  lottery, 
sweepstakes,  or  other  betting,  gambling,  or 
wagering  scheme.  Such  a  civil  action  may  be 
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brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  Judicial  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant resides. 

SBC. «.  APPUCABIUTY. 

The  prohibition  of  section  4  shall  not  apply 


(1)  any  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  bet- 
ting-, gambling,  or  wagering  activity  in  a 
State  to  the  extent  that  such  activity  actu- 
ally was  conducted  by  that  State  prior  to 
August  31,  1990,  or  was  conducted  in  the 
State  between  September  1,  1989,  and  August 
31.  1990,  or 

(2)  parimutuel  racing. 


By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.  476.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  lands 
in  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest 
through  exchange  or  otherwise,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

GALENA  REGIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Galena  Regional 
Recreational  Development  Act  of  1991, 
an  act  designed  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition for  public  recreational  use  a  very 
special  section  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountain  Range.  This  land  lies  just 
outside  of  Reno,  NV,  along  the  Mount 
Rose  Highway. 

This  is  a  unique  area  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  lies  along  a  narrow  mountain 
road  which  connects  the  urban  Reno 
area  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and  quickly 
climbs  to  a  summit  of  nearly  9,000  feet 
elevation.  It  comprises  stands  of  Alpine 
timber,  pristine  wetlands,  and  lush 
wildlife.  Yet  for  the  majority  of  north- 
em  Nevada  residents,  it  is  only  a  short, 
scenic  drive  away  from  the  congestion 
of  dally  life. 

For  a  number  of  years,  this  area  has 
been  under  consideration  as  a  destina- 
tion resort,  including  a  large  ski  area, 
homes,  condominiums,  and  a  hotel-ca- 
sino. Since  the  time  the  project  was 
first  contemplated,  the  Reno  area  has 
grown  considerably,  traffic  has  in- 
creased, a  drought  has  persisted  for  5 
years,  and  the  air  quality  in  Reno  has 
diminished  despite  careful  planning  ef- 
forts conducted  by  the  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  thus  no  longer  clear  that  a 
new  large  resort  in  this  pristine  moun- 
tain area  represents  the  best  use  of  this 
property  for  all  Nevadans,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

The  measure  I  have  introduced  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  discussion  and  ne- 
gotiations to  determine  if  it  is  feasible, 
through  land  exchanges  or  otherwise, 
to  maintain  this  area  for  low  intensity 
recreational  use  for  all  Nevadans  and 
our  visitors  from  other  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  ac- 
quisition should  be  fully  explored  be- 
fore the  character  of  the  Galena  area  is 
lost  forever.  As  Edmund  Burke  noted: 
"We  are  not  so  poor  that  we  have  to 
spend  our  wilderness,  nor  so  rich  we 
can  alTord  to." 

Furthermore,  a  public  acquisition  of 
this  property  makes  long  term  sense 
for  the  taxpayers  of  northern  Nevada. 


The  Mount  Rose  Highway  which  is  the 
only  means  to  access  this  area,  is  a 
twisting,  two-lane  mountain  road, 
which  is  already  carrying  nearly  its 
full  capacity  of  traffic.  In  order  to  im- 
prove or  widen  this  road  has  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  up  to  $100  million.  If  a 
major  development  is  added,  the  tax- 
payer's burdens  for  additional  services 
will  certainly  be  costly.  And  if  left  un- 
developed, the  recreational  value  of 
this  asset  to  the  residents  can  only 
grow  over  time  as  more  people  choose 
to  live  in  the  Reno  area  and  the  open 
spaces  become  fewer. 

The  Federal  Government  still  owns 
nearly  87  percent  of  Nevada's  land.  I 
believe  there  are  many  areas,  still  fed- 
erally owned,  that  can  and  should  be 
developed  for  private  sector  uses.  By 
selling  a  small  part  of  that  land— or  by 
direct  exchange — I  believe  adequate 
funds  will  be  generated  to  acquire  the 
rights  to  the  Galena  development  with- 
out burdening  the  taxpayers.  The  legis- 
lation also  allows  for  the  possible  con- 
tribution to  this  effort  of  a  portion  of 
local.  State,  or  Federal  Government 
appropriations  If  necessary  and  desir- 
able. 

I  will  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nevada  delegation,  the 
Governor,  other  elected  officials,  and 
Interested  citizens  to  see  that  this  area 
will  be  available  for  the  enjoyment  of 
generations  of  Nevadan's  to  come. 

I  am  also  entering  into  the  Record  a 
Reno  Gazette  Journal  editorial  "opin- 
ion" on  this  subject,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Reno  Gazzette.  Jan.  13,  1991] 

If  There's  a  Chance  To  Buy  Galena  Land, 

We've  Got  To  Try 

Can  the  Mount  Rose  area  be  preserved 
from  large-scale  development?  Maybe.  Part- 
ners in  the  proposed  Galena  Resort  say  they 
might  be  willing  to  sell  their  land.  If  such  a 
deal  could  be  arranged,  this  area  would  be 
taking  one  of  the  most  Important  environ- 
mental stepe  it  has  ever  taken.  If  there  is 
any  chance,  public  and  private  agencies  both 
must  make  every  effort  to  buy  this  magnifi- 
cent property  and  keep  it  as  it  is,  in  all  its 
wild  splendor. 

Readers  of  this  newspaper  consistently 
vote  the  Mount  Rose  Road  their  favorite 
drive.  But  if  the  3,700-acre  Galena  Resort  is 
built,  that  drive  will  never  be  the  same.  The 
area  will  never  be  the  same  for  hikers,  ei- 
ther. And  while  the  developers  will  have  to 
meet  stringent  environmental  gruidelines. 
the  area  will  never  be  the  same  for  wildlife. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  projects  ever 
planned  in  this  area.  Certainly  it  is  a  huge 
project  for  the  mountains  that  surround  our 
valley.  While  it  has  been  scaled  down  consid- 
erably since  the  original  proposal,  it  still  In- 
cludes a  large  ski  area,  three  separate  vil- 
lages, a  hotel-casino  with  720  rooms,  IW  sin- 
gle-family homes.  1,400  condominiums  and 
125  employee  apartments.  The  impact  of  the 
project  will  be  massive  and  permanent. 

Lake  Tahoe  might  also  be  affected.  The  de- 
velopers sincerely  believe  that  the  Galena 
Resort  will  not  generate  much  traffic  toward 


Tahoe.  because  it  would  be  a  destination  re- 
sort complete  in  itself.  But  Tahoe  is  a  major 
scenic  attraction,  and  if  you  were  visiting 
from  a  distant  place,  wouldn't  you  want  to 
see  it?  And  even  though  Galena  provided 
gaming,  wouldn't  you  want  to  see  the  Tahoe 
casinos  as  well?  Sure  you  would.  And  that 
would  place  even  greater  stress  on  this  frag- 
ile basin. 

MONEY  MUST  BE  RAISED  QUICKLY 

So  if  the  developers  are  really  willing  to 
sell,  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  raise  the 
money.  The  price  could  be  close  to  S30  mil- 
lion, which  would  include  the  developers' 
costs  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  land  Itself. 
That  is  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  but 
later  generations  might  think  it  a  real  bar- 
gain. 

In  the  long  run.  a  purchase  might  not  be  as 
costly  as  it  sounds  anyway.  That  is  because 
the  state  and  local  governments  would  save 
large  amounts  of  money  by  not  having  to 
provide  services  for  the  development.  A  clear 
example  is  the  Mount  Rose  Road.  The  devel- 
opers will  have  to  make  Improvements  to  the 
road  in  order  to  handle  the  increased  trafric 
now.  But  in  the  yeara  to  come  further  road 
expansions  will  probably  be  needed,  and 
these  expansions  would  cost  the  tazpayere 
millions  of  dollare. 

The  main  problem  at  this  point  is  finding 
the  funds.  But  the  funds  could  be  raised  if  a 
variety  of  sources  are  used.  Washoe  County 
could  put  a  bond  issue  before  the  voters  to 
acquire  part  of  the  land.  The  sUt«  Legisla- 
ture could  appropriate  some  funds  and  ac- 
quire another  part.  The  federal  government 
could  become  involved,  adding  land  to  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  private  trusts  that  specialize  In 
buying  sensitive  land  to  preserve  it  from  de- 
velopment. If  all  of  these  forces  can  be  ral- 
lied, this  precious  heritage  could  be  pre- 
served for  us  and  our  children. 

But  the  window  of  opportunity  may  be 
short.  Local  officials,  our  state  leglslatora 
and  our  congressional  delegation  must  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  immediately,  and  the 
general  public  must  become  deeply  Involved. 
If  there  is  an  opportunity,  we  can't  let  it  slip 
through  our  hands.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingamam): 
S.  477.  A  bill  to  afford  congesslonal 
recognition  of  the  National  Atomic 
Museum  at  Klrtland  Air  Force  Base, 
Albuquerque,  NM,  as  the  official  atom- 
ic museum  of  the  U.S.  Government 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  to  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  its  betterment,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  preservation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  ATOMIC  MUSEUM  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  stand  before  the  Congress  for  two  pur- 
poses: to  introduce  the  National  Atom- 
ic Museum  Charter  Act,  and  to  recog- 
nize a  man,  Mr.  Herman  Roser,  who 
was  dedicated  to  protecting  the  Na- 
tional Atomic  Museum  with  a  congres- 
sional charter.  Regrettably,  Mr.  Roser 
is  no  longer  able  to  see  his  dream  come 
to  fruition — he  passed  away  last  De- 
cember. 

Herman  Roser  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
hard  work  and  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tional Atomic  Museum,  and  to  this  Na- 
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tion'B  laboratories.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  family  and  friends,  who 
are  now  actively  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

One  of  Herman's  last  commitments 
was  to  the  National  Atomic  Museum 
Act,  an  act  that  would  grant  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  the  National  Atomic 
Museum  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  in 
Albuquerque,  NM.  The  congressional 
charter  would  provide  a  basic  for  im- 
provement— without  funding  from  the 
Government — in  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  preservation  of  the  existing 
museum.  The  charter  will  ensure  the 
longevity  of  this  important  museum. 

In  1969,  what  is  now  the  Atomic  Mu- 
seum opened  in  a  building  used  as  a 
missile  repair  facility.  The  museum 
houses  the  most  comprehensive  reposi- 
tory of  unclassified  nuclear  tech- 
nology, a  well  stocked  public  document 
room — used  by  historians  and  stu- 
dents— ^and  full-scale  cases  of  the 
bombs  Little  Boy  and  Fat  Man — re- 
niinders  that  these  weapons  helped 
bring  World  War  II  to  an  end. 

The  National  Atomic  Museum  at- 
tracts a  growing  number  of  tourists — 
some  210,000  visitors  this  year  alone — 
ii-om  all  around  the  world.  The  mu- 
seum provides  free  education  about  the 
atomic  age  through  a  collection  of  un- 
classified material,  artifacts,  models, 
and  replicas  of  items  pertaining  to  nu- 
clear science.  Frankly,  I  believe  the 
museum  places  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  history  of  nuclear  weapons,  re- 
search, and  development,  with  informa- 
tion on  the  Manhattan  Project  being 
one  of  its  main  attractions.  The  mu- 
seum performs  a  valuable  service,  of 
educating  the  public  on  this  fascinat- 
ing and  important  aspect  of  our  his- 
tory. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  believe  my  es- 
teemed colleague  Senator  Bingaman 
feels  the  same  way,  that  through  this 
charter  we  can  ensure  a  continued  in- 
terest in  atomic  energy.  In  its  historic 
setting,  this  unique  facility  provides 
the  people  of  the  world  with  an  inform- 
ative and  important  resource.  It  pro- 
vides a  tangible  view  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  a  thought-provoking  look  into 
the  future. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  swift 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  National 
Atomic  Museum  is  a  symbol  of  our 
dedication  to  pursuing  new  sources  of 
energy  while  remembering  past  accom- 
plishments and  breakthroughs.  A  mu- 
seum reminds  us  not  of  what  was,  but 
of  what  we  can  and  will  be.» 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
lea^e  from  New  Mexico  in  introducing 
the  Natioiuil  Atomic  Museum  Charter 
Act. 

This  congressional  charter  would 
place  the  Atomic  Museum  at  Kirtland 
Air  Force  Base  in  Albuquerque,  NM  on 
a  firm  footing  and  would  honor  a  fine 
man,  Mr.  Herman  Roser,  whose  dili- 
gence and  dedication  to  the  National 


Atomic  Museum  and  the  Department  of 
Energy's  weapons  laboratories  were 
amply  displayed  throughout  a  long  ca- 
reer in  Government  during  which  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  Defense  Programs. 
This  legislation  would  preserve  his 
dream  and  the  museum's  historical  and 
educational  significance.  Herm  passed 
away  last  December  and  is  sorely 
miased  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Since  1969,  the  Atomic  Museum  has 
provided  visitors  with  a  comprehensive 
historical  survey  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  peaceful  ap- 
plioation  of  nuclear  energy.  The  muse- 
um's free  educational  program  provides 
hundred  of  thousands  of  visitors  each 
year  with  riveting  information  on  the 
atomic  age.  Its  collection  of  original 
documentation,  artifacts,  models,  and 
replicas  in  the  field  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology makes  this  museum  inter- 
nationally significant.  The  museum 
also  furnished  an  outstanding  collec- 
tion of  unclassified  material  on  nuclear 
technologies  for  students  and  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  the 
Manhattan  project  to  the  present,  nu- 
clear power  has  changed  the  way  we 
think  about  the  world.  It  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  we  charter  a  museum 
to  preserve  the  history  of  this  pivotal 
historical  period. 

The  National  Atomic  Museum  Char- 
ter Act  would  grant  a  congressional 
charter  to  the  National  Atomic  Mu- 
seum. The  charter  would  provide  a 
basis  for  improvement  in  operation, 
maintenance,  and  preservation  of  the 
existing  museum  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  museum  performs  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  public  and  through 
this  act  of  Congress  it  will  be  better 
able  to  accomplish  its  goals  and  fulfill 
Herm's  dream. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 

Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  478.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  amend 
our  Nation's  civil  rights  laws. 

Fairness  in  the  workplace  is  one  of 
the  most  important  protections  pos- 
sessed by  every  American.  Civil  rights 
laws  ensure  that  everyone  in  the  work- 
place is  operating  on  a  level  playing 
field,  and  that  no  one  is  subject  to  spe- 
cial rules  which  would  create  unfair  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  in  our  system 
of  free  and  fair  economic  competition. 

Americans  do  not  believe  that  every- 
one should  have  the  same  job,  nor  that 
every  job  should  command  the  same 
salary.  However,  Americans  firmly  be- 
lieve that  every  person  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  achieve  that 
which  he  or  she  is  capable  of  and  will- 
ing to  work  for.  Our  civil  rights  laws 


are  an  essential  mechanism  to  insure 
that  no  person's  potential  is  frustrated 
by  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Yet,  despite  the  important  role  of  our 
civil  ri{:hts  laws,  last  year's  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  was  extremely  dis- 
appoinCing  to  me  it  was  fraught  with 
distortions,  misunderstandings,  half- 
truths,  mind-numbing  legal  jargon,  and 
crass  politics.  Foremost  in  my  mind 
was  the  claim  by  some  in  the  civil 
rights  community  that  last  year's  Ken- 
nedy-Hawkins bill  merely  restored  the 
law  to  where  it  was  before  a  number  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  1989.  Then, 
after  President  Bush's  veto  of  that  bill 
was  sustained  by  the  Senate,  the  New 
York  Times  ran  the  following  story: 

*  *  *  The  bill's  proponents  argued  at  first 
that  thefir  bill  did  not  go  beyond  Griggs,  and 
that  beaause  there  had  not  been  a  pervasive 
use  of  quotas  since  Griggs,  the  measure 
would  not  foster  quotas. 

"We  thought  that,  given  the  current  Su- 
preme Oourt  and  its  demonstrated  hostility 
toward  eivll  rights,  that  the  language  had  to 
be  stronger  to  get  the  result  we  think  Griggs. 
mandated,"  Morton  Halperin,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  conceded  today  in  an  interview 
(New  York  Times.  October  26,  1990,  p.  A25). 

This  form  of  distortion — claiming  a 
mere  restoration,  but  in  fact  proposing 
a  major,  expansion,  of  civil  rights 
laws — is  truly  distressing  and  even  ma- 
nipulative. I  sincerely  hope  we  will  not 
witness  such  tactics  in  this  Congress. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  this  year 
to  put  myself  on  record  as  to  those  re- 
forms which  are  needed,  and  as  to 
those  changes  in  the  law  which  must  be 
avoided. 

My  bin  has  three  main  goals:  First,  I 
wish  to  expand  existing  civil  rights 
protections  for  certain  employees  and 
potential  employees  who  have  faced 
unfair  treatment.  Second,  I  wish  to 
avoid  enacting  civil  rights  laws  which 
will  encourage  employers  to  play  it 
safe  by  hiring  by  quota.  Third,  I  wish 
to  avoid  enacting  civil  rights  laws 
which  fulfill  the  dreams  of  trial  attor- 
neys, and  create  a  nightmare  for  Amer- 
ican employers  and  consumers. 

Let  me  outline  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  bill. 

DISPARATE  IMPACT 

The  bill  adopts  the  following  rules 
for  a  suit  which  charges  that  specific 
employment  practices  are  causing  a 
statistical  disparity  in  an  employer's 
hiringa,  discharges,  or  promotions  even 
though  the  employer  is  not  inten- 
tionally discriminating: 

Firsti.  to  establish  a  prima  facie  dis- 
parate impact  case,  the  plaintiff  must 
identify  a  specific  employer  practice  or 
practices — each  separately  Identified — 
which  Is  causing  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant disparity  between  the  employer's 
workforce  and  the  relevant  labor  force. 
My  bill's  rule  follows  what  has  always 
been  the  law  in  this  area,  since  the 
Griggs  versus  Duke  Power  Co.  decision 
created  the  "disparate  impact"  suit  in 
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1971,  through  the  Wards  Cove  versus 
Atonio  decision  of  1989. 

Second,  after  the  plaintiff  has  estab- 
lished a  prima  facie  case,  the  employer 
may  avoid  liability  if  he  demonstrates 
that  the  employment  practice  chal- 
lenged by  the  plaintiff  is  justified  by 
business  necessity.  The  definition  of 
business  necessity  in  the  bill  is  taken 
directly  from  the  1971  Griggs  decision 
and  from  Justice  Stevens'  opinion  in 
the  1979  decision  New  York  Transit  Au- 
thority versus  Beazer. 

Third,  if  an  employer  justifies  its  em- 
ployment practice  on  business  neces- 
sity grounds,  a  plaintiff  still  has  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  there 
are  alternative  employment  practices, 
comparable  in  cost  and  equally  effec- 
tive in  measuring  job  performance, 
which  will  reduce  the  statistical  dis- 
parity. If  the  employer  refuses  to  adopt 
such  an  alternative,  the  plaintiff  will 
then  win  his  title  VII  case.  This  rule 
comes  from  the  1975  case  Albemarle 
Paper  Co.  v.  Moody. 

And  rules  on  disparate  impact  cases 
that  are  more  favorable  to  the  plaintiff 
are  much  more  likely  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  simply  resort  to  hiring  by 
quota.  Quotas  are  such  a  likely  result 
because,  as  is  obvious,  these  suits  are 
based  on  statistical  disparities  existing 
in  the  workplace.  If  all  a  plaintiff  has 
to  do  is  assert  a  statistical  disparity, 
and  if  the  employer  is  then  left  with 
difficult  or  impossible  defenses — which 
was  the  case  with  the  Kennedy-Haw- 
kins bill — employers  may  feel  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  hire  by  quota  and 
avoid  exi)ensive  litigation.  This  is  the 
result  that  my  legislation  will  avoid. 

REMEDIES  FOR  HARASSMENT  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

I  Strongly  believe  that  all  Americans 
have  the  right  to  work  in  an  environ- 
ment which  is  free  of  abuse,  intimida- 
tion, coercion,  or  other  forms  of  har- 
assment. No  one  should  have  to  toler- 
ate unacceptable  behavior  in  order  to 
keep  his  or  her  job.  Therefore,  I  believe 
an  expansion  of  current  civil  rights 
laws  is  warranted  in  order  to  provide 
relief  to  persons  who  have  been  har- 
assed on  the  job. 

However,  we  must  not  expand  these 
harassment  remedies  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  only  persons  getting  relief  are 
the  legions  of  lawyers  who  file  suits  on 
a  contingency  fee  basis.  This,  in  fact,  is 
what  the  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would 
have  done.  Kennedy-Hawkins  allowed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  plaintiff  to  receive 
compensatory  and  punitive  damages 
for  harassment.  Thus,  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  today's  tort  system — ^which  also 
allows  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages— would  have  been  created  in 
the  employment  discrimination  con- 
text. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  anyone  about  the 
problems  that  current  tort  law  is  caus- 
ing in  our  country.  The  cry  for  tort  re- 
form is  but  one  indication  that  unre- 
strained juries,  egged  on  by  avaricious 
lawyers,  are  threatening  the  financial 


stability  of  many  industries.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  rapid  growth  in  auto- 
mobile insurance  rates  to  know  that  a 
system  of  unlimited  damages  hits  all 
U.S.  consumers  right  in  the  place  they 
can  least  afford  it,  the  pocketbook.  The 
last  thing  our  economy  needs  is  to  be- 
come even  less  efficient  and  competi- 
tive by  adopting  the  tort-law  system 
when  fashioning  remedies  for  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

My  bill  creates  a  remedy  which  pro- 
vides meaningful  relief  to  harassed  em- 
ployees while  avoiding  the  disastrously 
expensive  damages  which  are  available 
under  our  tort  system— and  which  the 
Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would  have  im- 
posed on  our  Nation's  consumers.  Here 
is  how  the  remedy  would  work: 

First,  a  person  subject  to  harassment 
must  attempt  to  resolve  the  situation 
through  an  employer's  Internal  dispute 
resolution  mechanism.  If  the  dispute 
cannot  be  resolved— or  if  the  employer 
does  not  have  such  a  mechanism — then 
the  employee  should  contact  the  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Commission 
[EEOC]  to  register  a  complaint. 

Second,  if  the  EEOC  cannot  bring 
about  a  meaningful  resolution  within 
60  days,  then  the  employee  has  the 
right  to  file  suite  in  the  U.S.  district 
court. 

Third,  the  district  court  may  imme- 
diately issue  an  injuction  to  stop  the 
harassment,  and  it  may  take  other  ac- 
tions which  are  permitted  under  title 
vn  to  end  the  discrimination. 

Fourth,  if  the  district  court  believes 
additional  restitutory  relief  is  nec- 
essary to  make  whole  the  employee 
who  was  harassed,  the  court  may  award 
that  employee  up  to  $100,000.  This 
amount  is  double  the  avera^re  amount 
previously  awarded  to  harassment 
plaintiffs  under  42  U.S.C.  1981,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  a  reputable  law  firm. 
However,  the  court  must  consider  the 
size  and  gross  annual  income  of  the  re- 
sponsible employer  when  setting  the 
amount  of  the  remedy,  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  equities.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  section  to  put  small  em- 
ployers out  of  business. 

Fifth,  if  an  award  of  double  back  pay 
is  higher  than  the  maximum  of  $100,000 
that  a  judge  may  award,  then  the  dou- 
ble back  pay  may  be  awarded  instead 
double  back  pay  is  provided  for  in  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  and  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  my  bill  thus  pro- 
vides for  the  largest  damage  amount 
that  Congress  has  ever  expressly  al- 
lowed for  a  labor  law  or  employment 
discrimination  law  claim  by  an  em- 
ployee against  his  or  her  employer. 

"MIXED  MOTIVE"  DISCRIMINATION 

In  the  Price  Waterhouse  versus  Hop- 
kins case,  former.  Justice  Brennan  cre- 
ated a  reasonable  method  for  handling 
cases  where  discrimination  was  a  par- 
tial motive  for  an  employment  deci- 
sion, but  where  it  was  also  dem- 
onstrated that  the  employer  would 
have    made    the    same    decision    even 


without  the  discriminatory  motive.  My 
bill  codifies  Justice  Brennan's  decision. 
This  is  the  resulting  rule:  An  employer 
is  liable  under  the  civil  rights  laws  if 
an  employee  demonstrates  that  dis- 
crimination was  a  motivating  factor 
for  any  particular  employment  prac- 
tice, and  if  the  employer  fails  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  would  have  taken  the 
same  action,  absent  any  dlBcrimina- 
tion. 

Under  Kennedy-Hawkins,  an  em- 
ployer would  have  been  liable  for  dam- 
ages or  attorney's  fees  even  if  it  proved 
that  it  would  have  taken  the  same  ac- 
tion absent  any  discrimination.  This  is 
a  classic  example  of  how  overreaching 
lawyers  would  have  been  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  Kennedy-Hawkins 
bill. 

CHALLENGES  TO  PREVIOUS  ORDERS  AND 
CONSENT  DECREES 

In  Martin  versus  Wilkes,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  applied  to 
challenges  to  consent  decrees  and  or- 
ders regarding  previous  discrimination 
in  the  same  manner  and  those  rules  ap- 
plied to  normal  civil  litigation.  My  bill 
adopts  the  basic  philosophy  of  that  de- 
cision: The  same  litigation  rules  should 
apply  to  everyone,  no  matter  what 
type  of  case  is  before  the  court.  While 
civil  rights  plaintiffs  might  be  deserv- 
ing of  special  relief  from  the  courts, 
they  should  not  be  granted  special  ad- 
vantages under  our  rules  of  litigation. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  unless  everyone 
plays  by  the  same  litigation  rules,  we 
risk  failing  to  do  justice  to  a  iiarticular 
party  In  the  suit. 

NON-CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES 

In  agreement  with  the  administra- 
tion. Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  civil 
rights  groups,  my  bill  would  also  over- 
turn two  recent  Supreme  Court  Cases: 
First,  Lorance  versus  AT&T  tech- 
nologies (narrowing  the  rights  of  plain- 
tiffs to  challenge  discriminatory  se- 
niority systems);  and  second,  Patter- 
son versus  McLean  Credit  Union  (dis- 
allowing suits  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  under  42  U.S.C. 

Issues  not  considered  in  the  lOlst 
Congress. 

Finally,  my  bill  addresses  two  prob- 
lems in  the  discrimination  law  area 
which  were  not  addressed  last  year: 
The  adjustment  of  tests  scores  in  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion,  and  the  use  of  dis- 
crimination testers  to  determine 
whether  an  employer  is  violating  civil 
rights  laws. 

My  bill  would  not  allow  an  employer 
to  use  a  neutral,  nondiscriminatory 
ability  test  if  the  employer  where  to 
adjust  the  results  of  the  test  based  on 
the  employee's  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  My  bill  would 
also  prohibit  a  civil  rights  plaintiff 
from  attempting  to  require  an  em- 
ployer to  adjust  the  scores  from  ability 
tests  based  on  the  employee's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
If  a  test  is  neutral   and  nondiscrim- 
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inatory,  then  it  is  clearly  discrimina- 
tory to  subsequently  adjust  the  scores 
of  someone  merely  because  that  person 
was  a  racial  or  religious  minority,  or  a 
woman.  The  EEOC  is  reportedly  consid- 
ering a  proposal  to  require  test-score 
adjustment,  and  my  bill  would  prohibit 
such  a  discriminatory  policy  from 
being  implemented. 

Finally,  the  EEOC  has  also  been  con- 
sidering using  discrimination  testers  to 
enter  an  employer's  workplace,  apply 
for  employment,  and  observe  the  em- 
ployer's hiring  practices  without  ever 
intending  to  take  the  job.  While  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment [HUD]  has  conducted  simi- 
lar tests  of  discrimination  in  public 
housing,  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship is  far  more  complex  than  that 
of  landlord-tenant.  There  are  so  many 
more  variables  present  in  deciding 
whether  to  hire  someone,  that  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  establish 
some  reasonable  ground  rules  with  re- 
spect to  this  sort  of  "testing." 

My  bill  does  not  prohibit  in  any  way 
any  testing  programs  in  the  employ- 
ment context.  Rather,  it  only  prohibits 
the  testers  from  misrepresenting  their 
education,  experience,  or  other  quali- 
fications for  the  job  being  offered.  As 
long  as  the  testers  use  their  own,  accu- 
rate resumes,  and  do  not  invent  their 
qualifications,  then  the  testing  pro- 
gram may  go  forward.  I  believe  this  is 
only  fair  for  employers  who  might  be 
subject  to  liability  under  title  VII  be- 
cause of  a  testing  program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  rights 
laws  have  been  effective  because  they 
have  represented  a  near  consensus  of 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress. 
Every  other  civil  rights  bill  since  1964 
has  been  enacted  with  broad  support 
from  both  parties.  However,  last  years 
civil  rights  bill  was  an  intensely  par- 
tisan exercise  which  met  with  strong 
resistance  by  Republicans  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  There 
was  clearly  no  consensus  on  last  year's 
bill,  and  that  is  exactly  why  that  bill 
failed. 

My  bill  attempts  to  regain  that  lost 
consensus.  I  offer  this  legislation  in  all 
good  faith  as  a  vehicle  for  civ^l  rights 
Improvements  with  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port. I  encourage  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  rotunda,  to  join  with  me  in 
this  effort  to  enact  mutually  accept- 
able legislation  to  strengthen  our  civil 
rights  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SBcnoN-BY-SBcnoN  Analysis  of  the  Civil 
Rights  amendments  of  1991 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

Short  title— "Civil  Rights  Amendments  of 
1991." 


Ssctlon  2.  Definitions. 

Dascrtption:  defines  the  key  teim  "business 
necaesity"  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
1971  case  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co.  ("manifest 
relationship  to  the  employment  in  ques- 
tion") and  one  of  its  key  progeny,  the  1979 
decision  Sew  York  Transit  Authority  v.  Beazer 
("the  respondent's  legitimate  employment 
goalB  are  significantly  served  by  (even  if 
they  do  not  require)  the  challenged  prac- 
tice''). 

Policy:  this  section  does  exactly  what  last 
year's  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  claimed  to  do 
in  its  "purposes"  section:  ".  .  .  respond  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decisions  by  re- 
storing the  civil  rights  protections  that  were 
dramatically  limited  by  those  decisions"  (S. 
2104, 101st  Cong.,  2d  Session,  §2(b)(l)). 

Proponents  of  last  year's  civil  rights  bill 
claim  that  Wards  Cove  v.  Atoriio  overturned  a 
long  line  of  cases,  beginning  with  Griggs. 
This  section  restores  the  language  from 
Griggs  and  one  of  the  key  cases  that  later  in- 
terpreted it  (Justice  Stevens  wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  Becuer). 

Ttte  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  contained  a  def- 
inition which  not  only  overturned  the  Wards 
Cove  decision,  bat  overturned  the  Griggs  deci- 
sion as  well  and  imposed  a  test  on  employers 
that  was  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  sat- 
isfy. 

Section  3.  Disparate  Impact  Cases. 

Description:  requires  a  plaintiff,  when  alleg- 
ing unintentional  discrimination  by  an  em- 
ployer 'through  use  of  statistics  comparing 
the  workplace  in  question  to  the  relevant 
labor  market)  to  identify  the  particular  em- 
ployment practice  which  is  claimed  to  cause 
the  statistical  imbalance  in  the  employer's 
workplace.  If  a  plaintiff  identifies  a  statis- 
tical imbalance  and  an  employment  practice 
which  is  causing  the  imbalance,  then  the  em- 
ployer must  demonstrate  that  the  challenged 
practices  are  justified  by  "business  neces- 
sity'' in  order  to  avoid  Title  VII  liability.  If 
an  employer  justifies  its  practice  on  business 
necessity  grounds,  the  plaintiff  then  has  a 
further  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the 
practice  was  a  pretext  for  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation, and  may  show  (as  evidence  of  such  a 
pretsext)  that  there  are  alternative  practices 
available  that  would  also  serve  the  employ- 
er's legitimate  employment  goals. 

Policy:  this  section  does  what  last  year's 
Kennedy  Hawkins  bill  claimed  to  do  in  its 
"purposes"  section:  ".  .  .  respond  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decisions  by  restoring 
the  civil  rights  protections  that  were  dra- 
matically limited  by  those  decisions."  The 
section  overturns  the  requirement  in  Words 
Cove  V.  Atonic  that  the  employer  need  only 
intrtduce  evidence  that  its  practice  was  justi- 
fied by  business  necessity.  It  adopts  the  bur- 
den of  proof  scheme  proposed  by  the  dissent 
in  Wards  Cove:  once  a  prima  facie  disparate 
impact  case  has  been  established,  the  em- 
ployer has  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that 
a  challenged  practice  is  justified  by  business 
necessity. 

In  addition,  the  section  retains  the  re- 
quirement, derived  from  the  Griggs  opinion 
and  the  rule  in  the  majority  of  the  circuit 
court  (before  the  Wards  Cove  decision)  that  a 
plaintiff  must  identify  which  specific  em- 
ployment practices  have  caused  the  statis- 
tical imbalance  in  the  defendant-employer's 
workforce.  In  fact,  the  Griggs  case  Itself  cen- 
tered on  two  specifically  identified  and  chal- 
lenged employment  practices:  1)  a  require- 
ment that  job  applicants  have  a  high  school 
diploma,  and  2)  a  requirement  that  job  appli- 
cants receive  a  minimum  score  on  general 
intelligence  tests.  The  plaintiffs  prevailed  in 
Griggs  and  eliminated   these  specific  prac- 


tices, and  this  section  would  preserve  such  a 
result. 

Finally,  the  section  follows  the  policy  set 
forth  In  Albemarle  Paper  Co.  v.  Moody  (a  1975 
opinion  by  former  Justice  Stewart)  by  allow- 
ing a  plalntlff^after  the  employer  has  dem- 
onstrated "business  necessity"— to  nonethe- 
less prevail  if  he  or  she  can  demonstrate  that 
the  employment  practice  in  question  was  a 
pretext  for  unlawful  discrimination.  Albe- 
marle specifically  noted  that,  if  a  plaintiff 
could  identify  an  alternative  practice  which 
would  also  serve  the  respondent's  legitimate 
employneent  goals  but  which  would  avoid  the 
statistical  disparity,  then  this  would  be  evi- 
dence that  the  employment  practice  was 
pretextuftl.  The  bill  codifies  this  portion  of 
Albemarle. 

The  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  allowed  a  plain- 
tiff to  challenge  a  "group  of  employment 
practices"  without  specifically  identifying 
which  practice  caused  a  disparate  impact. 
Under  such  a  rule,  a  plaintiff  could  sue  an 
employer  with  evidence  only  that  a  statis- 
tical difference  existed,  claim  that  all  of  the 
employer's  practices  resulted  in  the  dispar- 
ate impact,  and  force  the  employer  to  defend 
itself  against  such  a  baseless  suit. 

Kennedy-Hawkins  would  have  resulted  in 
quotas  liecause:  (1)  plaintiffs  could  drag  em- 
ployers into  court  without  identifying  which 
specific  practices  they  claimed  were  causing 
a  statistical  disparity,  (2)  employers  would 
have  thd  unfair  and  costly  requirement  that 
they  defend  aH  of  their  employment  prac- 
tices, (3)  employers  would  have  been  unable 
to  defend  their  practices  on  the  ground  of 
"business  necessity"  because  that  definition 
was  mate  so  difficult  to  prove,  and  (4)  in- 
stead of  facing  this  costly  prospect,  employ- 
ers would  simply  resort  to  "hiring  by  the 
numbers"— i.e.,  put  quotas  in  place— in  order 
to  avoid  giving  plaintiffs  any  basis  at  all  for 
a  lawsuit. 

Section  4:  "Mixed  Motive"  Discrimination. 

Description:  this  section  plurality  opinion 
in  the  Price  Waterhouse  decision,  which  held 
that  an  employment  discrimination  charge 
may  be  sustained  when:  1)  a  plaintiff  dem- 
onstrates that  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or 
national  origin  was  a  "motivating  factor"  in 
an  employer's  practice,  and  2)  the  employer 
fails  to  demonstrate  that  it  would  have 
taken  tfte  same  action  if  the  discriminatory 
factor  hud  not  existed. 

Policy:  this  provision  adopts  the  rule  cre- 
ated by  former  Justice  Brennan's  opinion  in 
Price  Wctterhouse.  If  a  plaintiff  can  show  that 
an  employer  relied  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin  in  making  an  employ- 
ment decision,  an  employer  will  be  liable 
under  Title  vn  unless  it  can  prove  that  it 
would  have  made  the  same  decision  even  if  it 
had  not  taken  the  plaintlfrs  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  national  origin  into  account. 

The  provision  rejects  the  Kennedy-Haw- 
kins langxiage  which  would  allow  a  valid  em- 
ployer defense  to  alleviate  only  an  award  of 
back  pay,  but  would  still  allow  a  plaintiff  to 
be  granted  compensatory  and  punitive  dam- 
ages, declaratory  or  Injunctive  relief,  and  at- 
torney's fees.  This  portion  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hawklnt  bill  is  an  excellent  example  of  why 
that  bill  was  a  lawyer's  relief  act:  It  would 
grant  a  plaintiff  reimbursement  of  his  or  her 
attorney's  fees — and  a  chance  for  the  lawyer 
to  receive  a  contingency  fee  based  on  any 
compenlatory  or  punitive  damages— even 
though  the  employer  proved  that  the  same 
employment  decision  would  have  been  made 
if  it  had  not  taken  the  plaintiffs  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin  into  account. 

Section  5.  Employment  Performance  Tests. 

Description:  would  prohibit  the  adjustment 
of  ability-test  scores  of  employment  appli- 
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cants  If  the  adjustments  were  based  on  the 
applicant's  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional orl^n.  Also  prohibited  would  be  a 
plaintifrs  attack  on  an  employment  practice 
proven  to  be  justlfled  by  business  necessity  if 
the  complainant  argues  that  the  disparate 
impact  of  the  test  could  be  reduced  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  test  scores  based  on  the 
applicant's  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Policy:  Employment  ability  tests  are  a  use- 
ful method  of  determining  the  ability, 
knowledge  or  potential  job  performance  of 
job  applicants.  Plaintiffs  have  at  times  sued 
over  such  tests,  claiming  that  they  have  a 
disparate  impact  on  minority  job  applicants. 
As  with  all  such  suits,  an  employer  will  not 
be  found  Habile  (and  may  retain  the  use  of 
these  tests)  if,  after  the  plaintiff  establishes 
a  prima  facie  case,  the  employer  dem- 
onstrates that  the  test  is  justified  by  "busi- 
ness necessity."  However,  some  Title  VII 
plaintiffs  have  argued  that  innocent  employ- 
ers nonetheless  should  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  adjust  the  results  of  such  tests  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  of  the  test  takers.  A  staff  rec- 
ommendation on  this  point  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  EEOC. 

Under  the  EEOC  staff  approach,  even  if  the 
test  accurately  predicted  job  performance  or 
efficiency,  the  employer  still  would  have  to 
adjust  the  test  scores  of  minorities  or  women 
who  did  less  well  on  the  test.  These  adjust- 
ments clearly  would  discriminate  against 
other  employment  applicants  who  scored 
higher  on  the  test,  but  were  of  the  wrong 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
This  result  would  be  antithetical  to  the  na- 
tional policy  against  discrimination,  and 
this  section  would  bar  such  test  adjustment. 
Section  6;  Discriminatory  Seniority  Sys- 
tems. 

Description:  this  section  expands  the 
amount  of  time  that  a  plaintiff  has  to  file  a 
charge  against  a  seniority  system  alleged  to 
be  discriminatory. 

Policy:  this  section  overturns  the  decision 
in  Lorance  v.  AT&T  Technologies  and  broad- 
ens the  opportunities  for  employees  to  chal- 
lenge seniority  systems  alleged  to  have  been 
adopted  with  an  intent  to  discriminate. 
Section  7:  Awarding  of  Expert  Fees. 
Description:  allows  the  award  of  expert-wit- 
ness fees  as  part  of  the  costs  assessed  against 
the  losing  party  (i.e.,  in  addition  to  attor- 
ney's fees  being  assessed  against  the  losing 
party),  but  limits  the  expert  fees  to  no  more 
than  $250  per  day.  Under  current  law,  the 
limit  on  expert  witness  fees  is  $30  per  day. 

Policy:  the  basic  purpose  of  civil  rights 
statutes  is  to  remedy  the  improper  employer 
behavior  and  to  encourage  mediation  and 
conciliation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. It  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
of  fostering  settlement  of  employer-em- 
ployee disputes  to  encourage  mammoth- 
scale  litigation  with  handfuls  of  expert  wit- 
nesses on  each  side  of  the  suit. 

Therefore,  this  section  allows  expert  fees 
to  be  awarded,  but  limits  the  amount  of  the 
award  to  a  level  aimed  at  avoiding  the  en- 
couragement of  expensive  litigation. 

The  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed for  unlimited  "expert  fees  and  other 
litigation  expenses."  This  is  another  exam- 
ple of  how  that  legislation  encourages  expen- 
sive attorneys  to  conduct  expensive  litiga- 
tion. 

Section  8:  Equitable  Relief  for  Victims  of 
Harassment. 

Description:  Slgrniflcantly  expands  the  rem- 
edies available  under  current  law  to  persons 
facing  intentional  employment  discrimina- 


tion which  rises  to  the  level  of  "harass- 
ment." The  section  provides  a  remedy  for 
harassment  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin. 

Possible  penalties  are  the  greater  of:  (1)  up 
to  $100,000,  or  (2)  an  award  equal  to  any  back 
pay  liability  (in  addition  to  any  earlier 
awards  of  back  pay).  The  section  thus  pro- 
vides at  least  the  maximum  relief  authorized 
in  any  congresslonally-deslgned  remedies 
scheme  for  labor  law  purposes  (double  back 
pay  is  provided  in  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  the 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act) — and  in 
most  cases  will  provide  much  more. 

The  remedy  provided  is  equitable;  there  is 
no  right  to  a  jury  trial  or  to  damages  other 
than  the  ones  specified.  In  order  to  seek  this 
new  equitable  relief,  the  plaintiff  must  first 
participate  in  any  employer  programs  estab- 
lished to  investigate  and  remedy  harass- 
ment. 

Policy:  this  section  does  what  last  year's 
Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  claimed  as  an  objec- 
tive in  its  ■•purposes"  section:  "*  *  * 
strengthen  existing  protections  and  remedies 
available  under  Federal  civil  rights  laws  to 
provide  more  effective  deterrence  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation" (S.  2104.  lOlst  Cong..  2d  Session, 
12(b)(2)).  In  particular,  this  section  provides 
to  women  a  meaningful  remedy  against  em- 
ployment-based sexual  harassment  which  the 
proponents  of  the  Kennedy-Hawkins  note 
does  not  exist  in  current  law.  Indeed,  the  re- 
lief allowed  Is  twice  the  typical  damage 
award  level— $50,000.  as  found  in  last  year's 
study  by  Shea  &  Gardner,  "Analysis  of  Dam- 
age Awards  under  Section  1981" — and  goes  as 
high  as  the  amount  of  any  possible  back-pay 
award  under  present  employment  laws  (for 
example,  the  plaintiff  in  the  Price  Waterhouse 
case  received  a  back  pay  award  of  $371,175, 
Hopkins  V.  Price  Waterhouse.  737  F.  Supp.  1202 
(D.D.C.  1990)). 

The  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed compensatory  and  punitive  damages 
to  be  awarded  by  juries.  This  would  expose 
employers  to  the  same  liability  that  many 
now  face  under  the  tort  law  system.  The  tort 
system  has  increased  overhead  costs  for 
some  U.S.  industries  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  have  become  much  less  competitive. 
The  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  would  potentially 
extend  that  increased  overhead  cost  to  every 
single  U.S.  employer. 

Section  9:  Fair  Resolution  of  Challenges  to 
Employment  Practices  Implementing  Liti- 
gated or  Consent  Judgments  or  Orders. 

Description:  would  apply  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  to  suits  challenging  exist- 
ing consent  decrees  In  the  same  manner  that 
these  Rules  are  applied  to  other  civil  litiga- 
tion. This  section  establishes  rules  for  "re- 
verse discrimination"  suits  of  the  type  ad- 
dressed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Martin  v. 
Wilks  (where  non-minority  plaintiffs  chal- 
lenged an  earlier  consent  decree  imposed  on 
the  Birmingham.  AL  fire  department). 

Policy:  this  ensures  that  the  basic  ground 
rules  of  litigation  are  followed  in  all  cases, 
including  the  specific  type  of  challenge  here 
to  existing  consent  decrees.  While  special 
forms  of  relief  might  be  reasonable  once  a 
civil  rights  plaintiff  has  proven  that  dis- 
crimination exists,  special  litigation  rules 
should  not  be  established  in  the  plaintifrs 
favor  before  a  defendant  has  been  proven 
guilty  of  discrimination.  Any  other  rule 
might  result  in  unfair,  unjust  results. 

Section  10:  No  Fraud  or  Misrepresentation 
by  Persons  Testing  the  Existence  of  Employ- 
ment Discrimination. 

Description:  would  prohibit  the  EEOC  from 
designing  or  using  the  results  from  any  pro- 


gram to  test  the  existence  of  emplojrment 
discrimination.  If  that  program  allowed  pur- 
ported employment  applicants  to  misrepre- 
sent their  education,  experience,  or  other 
qualifications  when  applying  for  employ- 
ment. 

Policy:  this  section  would  establish  rules 
for  a  recent  proposal  under  consideration  by 
the  EEX>C  to  allow  individuals  to  make  spu- 
rious applications  for  employment  with  cer- 
tain employers  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  such  employers  are  discriminating 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  This  section  does  not  prohibit  testing 
itself,  but  merely  requires  that  testers  actu- 
ally possess  the  qualiflcations  they  claim  to 
possess  when  they  "apply"  for  employment. 
While  discrimination  testing  has  been  used 
without  serious  incident  in  the  public  hous- 
ing context,  the  employment  situation  is 
much  more  complicated.  The  decision  to  hire 
someone  involves  consideration  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  variables  (such  as  edu- 
cation, job  experience,  special  training,  etc.) 
than  the  decision  to  rent  an  apartment  to 
someone,  and  therefore  additional  guidelines 
should  exist  to  ensure  that  the  "test"  of  the 
employer  is  a  fair  one. 

Section  U.  Expansion  of  Protections 
Against  All  Racial  Discrimination  in  the 
Performance  of  Contracts. — 

Description:  clarifies  that  not  only  is  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  prohibited  under  42 
U.S.C.  §1961,  but  so  is  discrimination  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  In 
discharge. 

Policy:  this  section  overturns  the  Sui»«me 
Court's  decision  in  Patterson  v.  McLean  Credit 
Union,  which  read  {1961  in  a  narrow  fashion. 
Section  12.  Severability.— 
Description/Policy:  this  is  standard  language 
which  ensures  that,  if  any  one  section  or  por- 
tion of  the  bill  is  found  unconstitutional,  the 
remaining  constitutional  portions  of  the  bill 
will  still  have  effect.  Identical  language  was 
included  in  the  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill. 
Section  13.  Ea'fectlve  Date  — 
Description:   all   portions   of  the  bill   will 
take  effect  on  the  day  the  President  signs  it. 
No  litigation  or  administrative  action  that 
was  commenced  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Policy:  it  is  standard  policy  to  apply  new 
laws  either  on  the  date  of  enactment,  or  on 
some  date  after  the  date  of  enactment.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  current  litigants  or  par- 
ties before  an  agency  to  change  the  rules  In 
the  middle  of  a  suit  or  proceeding  by  provid- 
ing retroactive  application  of  these  new 
laws.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Thurmond,     Mr.     Biden,     Mr. 

DeConcini,  Mr.  Grasslby,  Mr. 

KOHL,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Specter. 

and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  encoiirage  innovation 
and  productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and 
promote  the  competitiveness  and  tech- 
nological leadership  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  IWl 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators 
Biden  and  Thurmond,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  intro- 
ducing the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  Extension  of  1991.  Similar 
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to  S.  1006  of  the  101st  Congress,  this  leg- 
islation will  strengthen  the  competi- 
tiveness, technological  leadership,  and 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
by  extending  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984  to  allow  joint  pro- 
duction ventures,  as  well  as  joint  re- 
search and  development  ventures.  As 
American  firms  come  under  increased 
pressure  from  fast-paced  technological 
Innovation  and  development  abroad,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  to  make 
sure  that  our  companies  do  not  func- 
tion at  a  disadvantage.  The  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  Extension 
will  begin  to  level  the  international 
playing  field,  without  risking  harm  to 
the  competitive  marketplace  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  antitrust  laws. 

American  scientists  and  engineers 
are  the  world's  best  innovators.  We 
continue  to  make  scientific  break- 
throughs and  invent  new  and  improved 
products.  But  good  ideas  and  break- 
through inventions  alone  will  not  spell 
America's  success  In  global  markets. 
World  technological  leadership  depends 
on  our  ability  to  convert  research  and 
development  advances  into  commercial 
production  at  a  rapid  pace.  This  is 
often  a  costly  and  risky  endeavor. 

In  1984,  Congress  passed  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  which  ad- 
dressed the  significant  financial  com- 
mitment involved  in  high  technology 
innovation.  That  act  encouraged  Amer- 
ican firms  to  join  forces— to  share  the 
cost  and  risk  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects — by  clarifying  antitrust 
law  regarding  combined  research  ven- 
tures. Specifically,  the  1984  act  applied 
the  rule-of-reason  standard  to  joint  re- 
search and  development  ventures  so 
that,  if  legal  action  were  taken  against 
a  venture,  a  court  could  consider  the 
competitive  benefits  of  the  venture.  It 
also  limited  antitrust  recoveries 
against  joint  R&D  ventures  to  single 
damages  and  attorneys"  fees,  if  the  ven- 
tures follow  the  act's  notification  pro- 
cedure. 

The  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act  has  been  a  success.  Since  Its  enact- 
ment, companies  have  established  over 
150  Joint  research  ventures  to  develop 
everything  fl-om  chipmaking  and 
steelmaking  processes  to 

superconductors.  Many  argue  that  the 
1984  act  was  critical  to  the  formation 
of  SEMATECH,  the  Industry-Govern- 
ment research  consortium  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  restore  the  U.S.  world  leader- 
ship in  semiconductor  manufacturing 
technology. 

With  its  success,  however,  the  1984 
act  has  Its  limitations.  The  act  does 
not  address  the  need  for  joint  produc- 
tion ventures  and  it  is  precisely  in  the 
area  of  manufacturing  that  the  United 
States  faces  its  most  serious  competi- 
tive challenges.  We  must  recognize  the 
significance  of  this  country's  manufac- 
turing capability  by  giving  joint  pro- 
duction ventures  the  same  treatment 
as  joint  research  and  development  ven- 


tures under  the  National  Coojjerative 
Research  Act. 

While  this  legislation  will  benefit 
American  businesses  across  the  board, 
it  will  have  perhaps  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  our  electronics  industry— an 
industry  which  employs  2.6  million 
Americans  and  which  represents  a  $750 
billion  global  market.  Over  the  past 
decade,  we  have  witnessed  the  erosion 
of  America's  leadership  in  high-tech- 
nology electronics.  As  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Technology  and  the  Law,  I  have 
been  particularly  concerned  about  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  semiconductor  in- 
dustry. 

Considered  the  crude  oil  of  our  elec- 
tronics chain,  semiconductor  chips  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  technology  revolu- 
tion. These  tiny  silicon  wafers  are  crit- 
ical to  this  Nation's  economic  growth 
and  national  security.  Nearly  every  do- 
mestic industry  depends,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  the  products  of  the  semi- 
conductor industry.  Semiconductor 
chips  drive  everything  from  wrist- 
watches,  to  medical  diagnostic  equip- 
ment, to  desk-top  computers,  to  fighter 
jets.  We  should  all  be  proud  that  this 
important  tool  Is  an  American  inven- 
tion. But  what  was  once  an  American 
product  has  become  a  product  "made  in 
Japan." 

The  statistics  paint  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture. America's  percentage  of  the  glob- 
al semiconductor  market  dropped  from 
57  percent  in  1980,  to  36  percent  in  1989 
and,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Semi- 
conductors released  this  week,  "the 
problems  facing  the  U.S.  semiconduc- 
tor industry  are  very  serious  and  are 
growing  worse."  What  does  this  mean 
for  the  U.S.  economy?  Every  percent- 
age point  drop  in  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
world  semiconductor  market  results  in 
nearly  3,000  semiconductor  industry 
jobs  lost,  $130  million  in  lost  wages.  $59 
million  less  spending  for  R&D.  and  $40 
million  less  Federal  tax  revenue. 

This  same  report  details  the  remark- 
able come-from-behind  success  of  our 
foreign  competitors  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. It  attributes  the  success  of  for- 
eign firms  to  the  strategic  Importance 
they  place  on  high  technology  and 
their  willingness  to  pool  their  re- 
sources in  precompetitive  efforts  to  ad- 
vance technology. 

Do  American  companies  understand 
the  significance  of  their  declining 
share  of  the  global  semiconductor  mar- 
ket and,  in  order  to  regain  their  com- 
petitive edge,  are  they  willing  to  alter 
the  way  they  do  business?  After  many 
discussions  with  Industry  representa- 
tives— both  Inside  and  outside  the  hear- 
ing room — I  can  say,  emphatically,  yes. 
I  think  the  late  Bob  Noyce,  Inventor  of 
the  Integrated  circuit  and  president  of 
SBMATECH,  said  it  best  last  March 
when  he  told  my  subcommittee  that 
companies  simply  cannot  afford  to  go 
It  along  anymore.  "Cooperation."  Bob 
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said,  ^'is  not  only  important  for  sur- 
vival today,  it's  essential." 

Some  critics  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  cooperation  means  mergers  and 
acquisitions — that  it  means  a  boost  for 
the  big  guy  at  the  expense  of  our  small- 
er entrepreneurs.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee in  July.  Prof.  David  Teece  of  the 
Berkeley  University  School  of  Business 
emphasized  that  this  legislation  would 
take  away  the  incentives  for  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  It  would  allow  small- 
to  middle-sized  firms  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  yet  join  with  other 
companies  for  R&D  and  production 
when  a  project  is  too  big  or  too  costly 
or  too  risky  to  pursue  alone.  This  Na- 
tion's industrial  strength  depends  on 
the  inventive  dynamism  located  In  our 
small  enterprises.  The  National  Coop- 
erative Research  Act  Extension  of  1991 
will  guarantee  diversity  and  economic 
prosperity  for  all  American  companies. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
that  our  foreign  competitors  do  not 
labor  under  the  same  antitrust  restric- 
tions that  confront  American  busi- 
nesses. Their  R&D  and  manufacturing 
muscle  is  unlimited,  and  their  R&D 
and  manufacturing  ventures  are 
formed  on  strictly  pragmatic  grounds: 
What  is  needed  and  what  will  work.  As 
a  result,  they  move  ahead  while  the 
United  States  falls  woefully  behind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  joint  production 
ventures  are  a  panacea  for  this  Na- 
tion's competitiveness  ills.  No  one 
blames  our  decline  in  international 
hlgh-Cechnology  markets  solely  on 
antitrust  barriers  to  cooperation.  But 
joint  research,  development,  and  pro- 
duction ventures  are  an  important  part 
of  our  long-term,  comprehensive  indus- 
trial strategy.  By  passing  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Extension  Act  of 
1991,  Congress  can  remove  a  significant 
impediment  to  the  creation  of  joint 
production  ventures. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  weaken  our  antitrust 
laws.  By  extending,  rather  than  sup- 
planting the  1984  R&D  Act,  this  legisla- 
tion retains  the  1984  act's  protections 
against  antitrust  violations.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  retain  their  author- 
ity to  investigate  the  scope  and  struc- 
ture oif  a  joint  R&D  or  production  ven- 
ture. The  1984  act's  safeguards  against 
price  fixing  and  market  allocation  ar- 
rangements are  maintained,  as  are  Its 
notice  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  level  the 
playing  field  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
as  well  as  statements  by  Senators 
BiDEN  and  Thurmond  be  printed  in  the 
Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHOUT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Co- 
operative Research  Act  Extension  of  1991". 

SEC.  S.  JOINT  VENTURES. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  section  1  the  follow- 
ing: 

*8EC.  lA  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

"(a)  The  Congress  find  that^ 

"(1)  technological  innovation  and  its  prof- 
itable commercialization  are  critical  compo- 
nents of  the  United  States  ability  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  Americans  and  to 
compete  in  world  markets; 

"(2)  cooperative  arrangements  among 
nonaffiliated  firms  in  the  private  sector  are 
often  essential  for  successful  technological 
Innovation  and  commercialization;  and 

"(3)  the  antitrust  laws  may  inhibit  cooper- 
ative innovation  arrangements  because  of 
uncertain  legal  standards  and  the  threat  of 
private  treble  damage  litigation. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote Innovation,  facilitate  trade,  and 
strengthen  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  in  world  markets  by  establishing  a 
procedure  under  which  firms  may  notify  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  their  cooperative  ventures 
and  thereby  qualify  for  the  single-damage 
limitation  on  civil  antitrust  liability  and 
judgment  by  a  rule  of  reason  standard."; 

(2)  In  section  2(a)(6)  by— 

(A)  striking  "and  development"  and  insert- 
ing ",  development,  or  production": 

(B)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F).  respec- 
tively; 

(C)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  production  or  testing  of  any  prod- 
uct, or  service,"; 

(D)  inserting  "and  production"  after  "re- 
search" in  subparagraph  (E); 

(E)  striking  "and  (D)"  and  inserting  "(D), 
and  (E)"  in  subparagraph  (F);  and 

(F)  by  amending  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph (F)  to  read  as  follows: 

"and  may  include  the  integration  of  existing 
facilities  or  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  new  facilities  for  the  conducting  of  such 
venture  on  a  protected  and  proprietary  basis, 
and  the  prosecuting  of  applications  for  pat- 
ents and  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  re- 
sults of  such  venture,  but  does  not  Include  an 
activity  described  in  subsection  (b)."; 

(3)  in  section  2(b)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  before  paragraph  (1)  by 
striking  "or  development"  and  Inserting  ", 
development,  or  production"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "conduct 
the"  and  inserting  "carry  out  the";  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "produc- 
tion or  the"  each  place  it  appears; 

(D)  In  paragraph  (3)(B)  by  striking  "and  de- 
velopment" and  Inserting  ".  development,  or 
production"; 

(4)  in  section  3  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  production"  after  "devel- 
opment" the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  striking  "and  development"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "development 
product,  process,  or  service"; 

(5)  in  section  4  by  striking  "and  develop- 
ment" and  Inserting  ",  development,  or  pro- 
duction" each  place  it  appears  In  subsections 
(a)(1),  (b)(1),  (cXl),  and  (e); 


(6)  in  section  5(a)  by  striking  "and  develop- 
ment" and  inserting  ",  development,  or  pro- 
duction"; 

(7)  in  section  6  in  the  section  heading  by 
striking  "AND  Development"  and  inserting 
",  Development,  or  Production";  and 

(8)  in  section  6— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "and  any 
party  to  a  joint  production  venture,  acting 
on  such  venture's  behalf,  may,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  entering  into  a  written  agree- 
ment to  form  such  venture  or  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Research  Act  Exten- 
sion of  1991,  whichever  is  later,"  after 
"whichever  is  later":  and 

(B)  in  subsections  (d)(2)  and  (e)  by  striking 
"and  development"  and  inserting  ".  develop- 
ment, or  production"  each  place  it  appears. 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Leahy  and 
Thurmond  in  introducing  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  Extension  of 
1991.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
strengthen  the  competitiveness  of 
American  firms  in  world  markets.  The 
act  would  establish  a  procedure  under 
which  firms  may  notify  their  coopera- 
tive production  ventures  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  thereby  qualify  for  a 
single-damage  limitation  on  civil  anti- 
trust liability  and  judgment  by  a  rule 
of  reason  standard. 

The  need  for  action  to  increase  our 
competitiveness  is  obvious.  The  United 
States  has  watched  its  trade  deficit 
grow  from  $2.3  billion  in  1971  to  $128.1 
billion  in  1988.  Imported  products  have 
flooded  our  domestic  markets,  while 
U.S.  exports  have  failed  to  keep  pace. 
As  a  result,  America's  position  in  the 
world  economy  has  fallen  dramati- 
cally. During  the  past  two  decades,  an 
ever-increasing  perception  has  taken 
hold  that  American  firms  are  produc- 
ing second-rate  products,  that  Amer- 
ican firms  are  less  able  than  their  for- 
eign counterparts  to  commercialize 
products  based  on  innovative  break- 
throughs, and  that  we  are  losing 
ground  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  response,  many  Americans  have 
begun  to  ask:  "Who  or  what  is  to 
blame?  How  can  we  improve  our  prod- 
ucts and  our  productivity  so  that  the 
United  States  will  never  lose  its  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  economic  leader?" 

Our  future  greatness  as  a  nation  rests 
on  our  finding  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  The  very  notion  of  world 
power  is  changing,  and  becoming  rede- 
fined as  a  measure  of  economic  power. 
It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  role  we 
will  play  today,  and  the  role  our  chil- 
dren will  play  tomorrow,  in  shaping 
the  course  of  history  depends  greatly 
on  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  reverse 
the  present  trends  we  find  so  troubling. 

The  solutions  needed  to  cure  our 
present  international  competitiveness 
ills  are  complex.  The  solutions  include 
changes  in  our  Government's  fiscal 
policies  and  in  our  educational  system: 
in  the  ways  our  workers  work  and  in 


the  ways  our  managers  manage — and 
much  more. 

Included  in  this  set  of  solutions  is  a 
need  to  review  our  antitrust  laws,  to 
determine  if  they  hamper  our  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

In  May  1987,  I  chaired  2  days  of  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  antitrust  law  and  international 
competitiveness.  In  my  opening  state- 
ment, at  those  hearings  nearly  4  years 
ago.  I  summarized  my  views  as  follows: 

We  wish  today  to  learn  whether  we  have 
cleared  away  all  antitrust  obstacles  [to  U.S. 
competitiveness).  That,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  we  Intend  to  clear  away  the  applicable 
antitrust  laws,  which  have  been  a  linchpin  of 
this  country's  growth  and  prosperity  during 
the  past  100  years.  Rather,  our  concern  is 
over  any  remaining  impediments  to  legiti- 
mate research  and  development  or  commer- 
cialization activities  that  will  enhance  the 
international  competitiveness  of  our  econ- 
omy Into  the  next  century. 

At  that  time,  the  1984  National  Coop- 
erative Research  Act  was  fairly  new.  It 
authorized  U.S.  companies  to  work 
jointly  to  research  and  develop  new 
products  for  world  markets.  Yet  al- 
ready— by  the  time  of  our  1987  hear- 
ings— a  good  deal  of  support  had 
emerged  for  proposals  to  amend  the 
1984  act  to  go  a  step  further:  to  permit 
collaboration  in  joint  production  ven- 
tures. That  is  precisely  what  the 
Leahy-Thurmond-Biden  bill  would  ac- 
complish. 

While  I  do  not  feel  that  much  of  the 
blame  for  our  competitiveness  problem 
should  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  our  anti- 
trust laws.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can, 
and  should,  eliminate  antitrust  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  joint  production 
ventures.  I  believe  that  the  economic 
logic  for  productive  cooperation  is 
strong  and  real  and  that  the  offsetting 
risks  of  restraint  of  trade  and  cartel- 
ization  can  be  minimized.  The  Leahy- 
Thurmond-Biden  bill  would  ensure  that 
the  antitrust  laws  will  be  properly  in- 
terpreted with  regard  to  joint  produc- 
tion ventures.  Anticompetitive  behav- 
ior would  not  be  given  any  protection, 
but  the  antitrust  laws  would  be  amend- 
ed so  as  to  pose  no  significant  obstacle 
to  production-enhancing  collaboration. 

I  want  to  praise  the  leadership  of 
Senators  Leahy  and  Thurmond  on  this 
matter.  As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  intend  to  give  this  bill  a 
priority.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  again  join  Senator  Leahy, 
Senator  BiDEN,  and  several  other  of  my 
colleagues  in  reintroducing  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  Ex- 
tension of  1991.  This  legislation  amends 
the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act 
of  1984  [NCRA]  by  extending  its  provi- 
sions to  include  manufacturing  as  well 
as  research  and  development.  The  1964 
act  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  support 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  same  will  be 
true  for  this  act. 
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Mr.  President,  competition  in  world- 
wide markets  is  strong  and  is  getting 
stronger  every  year.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  these  amendments  will  en- 
able American  businesses  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  the  competitive 
challenges  that  face  them  in  Inter- 
national markets.  American  firms  can- 
not afford  to  settle  for  less  than  the 
most  advanced  means  of  manufactur- 
ing and  production  if  they  are  to  be 
successful  in  this  challenge.  Although 
costly,  substantial  investments  must 
be  made  In  state-of-the-art  facilities. 
Joint  manufacturing  ventures  will  ease 
such  Investment  burdens,  and  may  pro- 
vide just  the  answer  for  firms  which 
cannot  make  the  needed  investments 
In  new  production  technology,  but  do 
not  want  to  merge  their  entire  oper- 
ations to  achieve  the  benefits  such  ven- 
tures provide. 

Mr.  I»resident,  in  1984,  Congress 
passed  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  in  the  hopes  of  addressing 
some  of  these  very  concerns.  That  act 
has  two  simple  features:  First,  it  guar- 
antees that  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment ventures,  if  they  are  ever  called 
Into  question  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
will  be  analyzed  under  the  rule  of  rea- 
son standard  so  that  the  competitive 
benefits  of  such  ventures  can  be  consid- 
ered; and,  second,  antitrust  liability 
with  respect  to  a  joint  venture  dis- 
closed to  the  Government,  is  limited  to 
actual  damages  plus  pre-judgment  in- 
terest. 

The  NCRA,  although  limited  to  re- 
search and  development,  has  proven  to 
be  very  successful.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  over  100  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment ventures  have  been  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  NCRA 
IH-otections.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
we  will  shortly  enact  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  NCRA.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  extend  the  same  benefits  and 
the  same  encouragement  to  manufac- 
turing joint  ventures.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
lea^rues  who  are  not  now  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  to  carefully  consider 
Its  provisions  and  to  support  its  pas- 
sage.* 
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I  S.  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoTH,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  311,  a 
bill  to  make  long-term  care  insurance 
available  to  civilian  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  330.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve  and  clar- 
ify the  protections  provided  by  that 
aot;  to  amend  title  38  United  States 
Code,  to  clarify  veterans'  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  to  improve  veterans' 
rights  to  reinstatment  of  health  insur- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIO.N  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  76.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion commending  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  current  and  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  on  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  m 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
173,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  to  conduct  research  on.  de- 
sign, and  manufacture  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  perma- 
nently extend  the  low-income  housing 
credit. 
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SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TIONS     12— RELATING      TO      THE 
PROTECTION   OF   THE   CIVIL   LIB- 
ERTIES OF  ARAB-AMERICANS 
Mr.    LEVIN    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Simon)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  Con.  Res.  12 
Whereas   reports  of  harassment  and  vio- 
lence   against    Arab    Americans    increased 
after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990. 
anil  increased  again  after  the  war  began  on 
January  17,  1991; 

Whereas,  on  September  24,  1990.  President 
BuBh  declared  that  death  threats,  physical 
attacks,  vandalism,  religious  violence  and 
diacrimination  against  Arab  Americans  must 
end  and  that  a  crisis  abroad  Is  no  excuse  for 
diacrimination  at  home; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  reportedly  interviewed  more  than 
200  Arab  Americans  regarding  possible  ter- 
rorist threats  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  continues  to  interview  other 
Arab  Americans: 

Whereas  the  selection  of  individuals  to  be 
questioned  based  solely  on  their  ethnicity  or 
national  origin  unfairly  arouses  suspicion  of 
Ar»b  Americans,  reinforces  offensive  stereo- 
types, and  encourages  hate  crimes  and  other 
diacrimination  against  Arab  Americans; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  reported  to  have  questioned  some 
Ar»b  Americans  about  their  lawfully  pro- 
teoted  political  beliefs,  activities,  and  affili- 
ations; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protects  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  political  expression  and  association; 
Whereas  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  creed,  and  national  or- 
igin; and 


Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion la  responsible  for  protecting  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  tke  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all 
Americans,  including  Arab  Americans, 
should  be  protected  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly during  times  of  international  conflict 
of  war; 

(2)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  work  with  other  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  agencies  and  community 
leaders  to  prevent,  investigate  and  report 
hate  crimes  and  other  discrimination  against 
Arab  Americans  and  other  minorities;  and 

(3)  Federal  agencies  should  avoid  activities 
thatr- 

(A)  threaten  or  encroach  upon  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  citizens  or  legal 
resideats  of  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  reinforce  ethnic  stereotypes.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  along  with  Senator 
SmoN,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  protection 
of  tha  rights  of  all  Americans,  includ- 
ing Americans  of  Arab  descent,  not  be 
diminished  while  our  Nation  is  at  war. 

Reports  of  incidents  of  discrimina- 
tion and  violence  against  Arab-Ameri- 
cans rose  significantly  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  last  August  and  again 
after  the  war  began  on  January  17.  In 
my  home  State  of  Michigan  which  has 
the  largest  community  of  Arab-Ameri- 
cans in  North  America,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  threats,  harassment  and 
attacks  against  Arab-Americans  and 
their  property  since  the  war  began. 

Arab-Americans  have  looked  to  the 
Government  to  defend  and  protect 
them  and  to  condemn  these  crimes. 
I've  received  letters  from  constituents 
asking  that  the  Congress  make  clear 
that  Americans'  patriotism  should  not 
be  questioned  because  of  their  eth- 
nicity, religion,  national  origin,  or 
their  position  on  a  particular  govern- 
ment policy.  One  such  letter  asked 
that  we  "help  us  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
timidation and  harassment.  Speak  up 
on  our  behalf.  *  *  *  Tell  the  American 
people  that  we  stand  firm  behind  our 
country." 

Instead  of  an  unambiguous  con- 
demnation of  acts  against  them,  the 
Arab-American  community  has  gotten 
a  mixed  message.  The  President  has 
stated  that  these  acts  must  stop  and 
that  a  crisis  abroad  is  no  excuse  for 
discrimination  at  home.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  [FBI]  has 
interviewed  at  least  200  Arab-Ameri- 
cans about  possible  terrorist  threats  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Al- 
though the  FBI  has  said  that  the  indi- 
viduals interviewed  are  not  targets  of 
an  investigation,  and  that  its  intention 
was  not  to  intimidate  or  harass  the  in- 
dividuals, many  have  interpreted  it 
that  way. 

While  the  Government  ought  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  protect  against 
terrorist  attacks,  it  should  not  and 
need  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  lib- 
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erties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  Government  has 
heightened  obligation  during  times  of 
war  and  increased  threats  of  terrorism 
to  condemn  related  attacks  against  in- 
nocent Americans  and  defend  their 
rights  and  freedoms. 

The  resolution  we're  introducing 
today  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties should  be  protected  during  the 
v&r  and  that  Federal  agencies  should 
avoid  activities  that  threaten  or  en- 
croach civil  rights  or  civil  liberties  and 
should  instead  help  prevent,  inves- 
tigate, and  report  hate  crimes  and 
other  discrimination  against  Arab- 
Americans  and  other  minorities. 

The  National  Association  of  Arab 
Americans,  the  American-Arab  Anti- 
Discrimination  Committee,  and  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  have  en- 
dorsed this  resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  so  that  we  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  those  of  Arab  descent, 
must  be  protected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  a  recent  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  16,  1991] 
SiNOLiNo  Out  Arab  Americans 

The  Gulf  crisis  has  raised  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism— instigated  by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
directed  against  American  targets  both 
abroad  and  In  this  country.  Hence,  the  in- 
creased security  at  federal  buildings  and  air- 
ports, and  the  decision  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  photograph 
and  fingerprint  visitors  holding  Iraqi  and 
Kuwaiti  passports.  These  have  been  telling 
signs  of  a  nation  assuming  a  wartime  foot- 
ing. Given  the  pronouncements  out  of  Bagh- 
dad, these  countermeasiu^s  are  inconvenient 
but  necessary  security  precautions  against 
possible  terrorist  attacks. 

Yet  it  is  exactly  at  times  such  as  these 
that  government  must  take  care  not  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  rights  and  freedoms  of  its  citi- 
zens. Regrettably,  that  may  have  happened 
last  week  during  the  course  of  a  special  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  program  focused 
on  Arab  Americans. 

FBI  agents  contacted  more  than  200  Arab- 
American  business  and  community  leaders 
across  the  country,  ostensibly  to  Inform 
them  of  the  bureau's  intention  to  protect 
them  against  any  backlash  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
hate  crimes  and  ethnically  motivated  vio- 
lence spawned  by  Middle  East  turbulence  Is  a 
legitimate  job  of  federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, so  that  aspect  of  the  bureau's  Initia- 
tive was  welcomed  by  Arab  Americans.  But 
FBI  agents  also  used  the  occasion  to  gather 
Intelligence  about  possible  terrorist  threats. 
This  Is  where  the  FBI  quickly  wore  out  its 
welcome. 

Organizations  representing  Arab  Ameri- 
cans contend  that  agents  asked  citizens 
about  their  political  beliefs,  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  their  knowledge  or  suspicions  about 
possible  terrorism.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
William  P.  B&rr  denies  any  FBI  intention  to 
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intimidate  Arab  Americans,  sis  some  commu- 
nity leaders  fear.  "At  the  same  time,"  he 
says,  "in  the  light  of  the  terrorist  threats 
...  It  is  only  prudent  to  solicit  information 
about  potential  terrorist  activity  and  to  re- 
quest the  future  assistance  of  these  individ- 
uals." 

But  why  does  the  government  presume 
that  Americans  of  Arab  descent  should  know 
about  "potential  terrorist  activity"  or  that 
this  group  of  Americans  Is  any  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  such  activity  than  any  other? 
FBI  spokesman  Thomas  F.  Jones  says  It's 
because  the  bureau  is  aware  of  a  number  of 
terrorist  organizations  in  the  United  States 
that  "consist  of  people  of  Middle  East  de- 
scent" and  that  the  "possibility  exists  that 
[terrorist]  are  living  In  Arab-American  com- 
munities." In  that  way,  he  said,  Arab  Ameri- 
cans "could  come  into  possession  of  informa- 
tion on  potential  terrorist  acts." 

It  is  a  perilously  flimsy  rationale.  It  leaves 
the  U.S.  government  wide  open  to  the  accu- 
sation that  Is  dividing  Americans  by  ethnic 
background  and  singling  out  one  group  as  a 
suspect  claiss.  If  that  were  true,  the  govern- 
ment's conduct  would  clearly  be  constitu- 
tionally offensive  and  morally  repugnant.  To 
imply  that  Arab  Americans — some  of  whom 
are  members  of  families  that  have  been  In 
this  country  since  the  turn  of  the  century — 
may  have  a  special  link  to  terrorists  is  both 
insidious  and  harmful.  The  government  can- 
not go  around  making  judgments  and  pre- 
sumptions about  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
their  descent. 

Like  all  Americans,  Arab  Americans  have 
the  right  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  indi- 
viduals, and  the  government  has  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  observe  and  protect  that 
right.  Neither  should  the  government  invade 
the  privacy  or  trample  the  dignity  of  one 
class  of  citizens.  What  is  being  seen  now  re- 
calls the  negative  stereotyping  that  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  shameful  treatment  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
World  War  II.  Such  stereotyping,  with  all  its 
ugly  and  unfair  implications,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  hold.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  61— REL- 
ATIVE TO  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE 
MISSOURI  RIVER 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works; 

S.  Res.  61 

Whereas  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
the  Federal  agency  in  charge  of  the  oper- 
ation of  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri 
River; 

Whereas  this  Includes  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  the  timing  and  quantity  of  re- 
leases f^om  the  reservoir  system  to  best  sat- 
isfy system  requirements; 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  severe  drought  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  Midwest  that  a.tlects 
uiMtream  reservoir  levels  as  well  as  the  How 
levels  of  the  Missouri  River;  and 

Whereas  the  proper  method  to  review  the 
current  operation  of  the  river  system  is 
through  review  and  revision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  master  manual  for  system  oper- 
ation, which  review  is  currently  in  process 
with  the  full  participation  of  the  States  and 
other  affected  parties  with  an  Interest  In  the 
management  of  Missouri  River  flows:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  should  not  impede  the  role 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  affected 


States  and  other  interests  by  considering  ac- 
tions to  alter  the  management  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  System  until  recommendations 
for  a  change  have  been  received  from  the 
Corps  upon  completion  of  its  review  or  from 
the  States  along  the  Missouri  River  main- 
stream as  a  consensus  recommendation. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  dispute  in  the  Midwest  for 
many  years  about  the  maintenance  of 
the  Missouri  River  basin,  specifically 
the  issue  of  water  flow  levels.  This  dis- 
pute has  been  heated,  with  both  sides 
adamant  that  their  position  be  heard. 
The  upstream  States  have  their  opin- 
ion, the  downstream  States  have  their 
opinion. 

Recently  the  Governors  from  up- 
stream States  in  the  Missouri  River 
basin  have  sued  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  reference  to  the  flow  levels 
on  the  Missouri  River.  This  comes  on 
the  heels  of  an  unsuccessful  lawsuit 
last  year. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  outraged  when 
I  heard  of  this  most  recent  attempt  to 
punish  downstream  States  to  the  bene- 
fit of  upstream  States.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  courts  will  remain  consistent 
and  reiterate  the  ruling  of  last  year. 

A  court  of  law  is  not  the  proper  for- 
mat to  decide  the  issue  of  the  care  of 
the  Missouri  River.  The  proper  method 
to  review  the  current  oi>eration  of  the 
river  system  is  through  review  and  re- 
vision of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
master  manual  for  system  operation, 
currently  in  progress.  This  involves  the 
full  and  fair  participation  of  all  in- 
volved States  and  the  affected  parties 
in  these  States. 

What  does  not  need  to  hapi>en  at  this 
point  is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  involve  itself  in  this  dispute. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  numerous  attempts  in  the 
last  Congress  and  in  the  current  Con- 
gress on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  from 
upstream  States  to  involve  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  this  dispute.  These  at- 
tempts have  occurred  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  stand 
today  to  introduce  a  Senate  resolution 
that  would  urge  the  Congress  to  not 
impede  the  role  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  affected  States  and 
other  intei^sted  parties  by  considering 
actions  to  alter  the  management  of  the 
Missouri  River  system  until  rec- 
ommendations for  a  change  have  been 
received  from  the  corps  upon  comple- 
tion of  its  review  or  ftom  the  States 
along  the  Missouri  River  mainstream, 
as  a  consensus  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  upstream  States 
would  like  to  frame  this  argument  into 
an  issue  of  upper  basin  recreation  ver- 
sus downstream  navigation,  as  if  these 
were  the  only  issues. 

This  is  not  only  an  issue  of  upper 
basin  recreation  versus  downstream 
navigation.  There  are  numerous  other 
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issues  of  concern:  wetlands  preserva- 
tion, recreation,  power  production, 
water  supply,  water  quality  and  flsh 
and  wildlife.  This  issue  cannot  be 
firamed  into  a  singular  discussion  of  up- 
stream recreation  and  downstream 
navlgration.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
discussion  with  numerous  competing 
interests  involved  with  numerous  is- 
sues to  relate.  Politics  should  not  be 
the  determining  factor  in  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  urge  all  parties  involved  in  this 
issue  to  work  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  develop  a  consensus  on 
how  to  manage  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sources we  have  in  the  Midwest.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned  in  my 
many  years  of  public  service  it  is  that 
a  consensus  can  always  be  reached  no 
matter  how  complicated  or  awesome 
the  problem  may  seem.  We  must  work 
in  a  cooperative  manner  in  order  to 
reach  harmony  that  will  balance  all 
the  interests  concerned.  This  can  and 
must  be  resolved  at  the  negotiating 
table,  not  in  a  court  of  law  or  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.* 


J  Ml 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  62— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING BIENNIAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.   FORD,  from   the  Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution:    which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  62 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding  Reso- 
latlon  for  1991  and  1992." 

AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing^  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing resolutions  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
authorized  for  the  period  March  1.  1991. 
through  February  29.  1992.  in  the  aggregate 
of  155,873.148,  and  for  the  period  March  1. 
1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  (58,089,231  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution,  for  all  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  EUtch  committee  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  report  Its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
aa  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  29,  1992,  and  February  28.  1993,  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  (1)  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  committee  who  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate,  or  (2)  for  the  payment  of  telecommuni- 
cations expenses  provided  by  the  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  United  States  Senate. 
Department  of  Telecommunications,  or  (3) 
for  the  payment  of  stationery  supplies  pur- 
ctaaaed  through  the  Keeper  of  Stationery. 


United  States  Senate,  or  (4)  for  payments  to 
tlie  Postmaster.  United  States  Senate,  or  (5) 
for  the  payment  of  metered  charges  on  copy- 
ing equipment  provided  by  the  Office  of  the 
Sflrgeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper.  United 
States  Senate. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  agency  contributions  relat- 
ed to  the  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
committees  from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992,  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1998,  to  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations.". 
ooMMrrrEE  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 

FORESTRY 

Beg.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  rule  XX\ri  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1992.  and  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29, 
19B2,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,981,783,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed S4.0(X)  may  be  exfiended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(Under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,054,457, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  S4.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ioes  of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMrrTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  ixjwers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
Ued  by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  Is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991.  through  February  29,  1992.  and 
March  1.  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
tke  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 


1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,879,156.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$160,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  seotion  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
trainlag  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  speclfled  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  for  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,058,867, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1941.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties. EOid  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  Includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29.  1992.  and 
MarcU  1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,024J631,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed |5.(X)0  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  sutii  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,143,243. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
may  >e  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specined  by  section  202(J) 
of  sudh  Act). 

COMMrrTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, end  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  th«  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing bolding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized Hy  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs   Is    authorized    from    March    1,    1991. 
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through  February  29.  1992,  and  March  1.  1992. 
through  February  28.  1993,  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  trom  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
13,253,043,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
SI  ,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed SI  .000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,374,143. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  Sl.OOO  may 
be  expended  for  tiie  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  S1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  p&rsLgraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from  March 
1.  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and  March 
1,  1992.  through  February  28.  1993,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  a^rency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,382,402,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  a02(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  connmittee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,526,693, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(J) 
of  such  Act). 


COMMnTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRAN  SPORT  ATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
Of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  from  March  1,  1991. 
through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992. 
through  February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  deixirtment  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,769,571,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$14,572  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $12,400  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,930,949. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $14,572 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$12,400  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  speciHed  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMnTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  trom  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,727,832,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 


(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S2.844.527. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(J) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMnTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  ite  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,701,485.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S2.B04,7IS, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  ;»x>ce- 
dures  specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMnTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Sec.  II.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Seante,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  authorized  from  March 
1.  1991.  through  February  29.  1992.  and  March 
1.  1992.  through  February  28.  1963.  in  its 
dicretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  reimbursable,  or 
nonrelnbursable.  basis  the  services  of  person- 
nel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  Pebroary  29. 
1992.   under   this   section   shall   not  exceed 
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13,461,745,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
130,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed S10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S3, 559,803. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  S30.000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
S10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIG.N  RELATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  authorized 
from   March   1,   1991,   through   February   29. 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28. 

1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 

1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
S2,774.561,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S45,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed SIO.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S2,891.437. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  S45.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  JIO.OOO 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act). 

COMJCTTEE  ON  (JOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

SBC.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1982,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28. 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 


tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29. 
1692.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
S6.056.605.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S49.326  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed J2.470  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(Under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

ic)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,267,105, 
erf  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  S49,326 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(Under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(d)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
iled  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate — 

(Ai  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government  In- 
(Jluding  the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corruption,  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  the  improper  expenditure  of  Government 
fUnds  in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government  of- 
ficials and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  compa- 
nies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  individuals  or  other  en- 
titles with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agen- 
<3jes  and  its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
iir.proper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  of  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
(ihanges  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ad  States  in  order  to  protect  such  interest 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices  or 
activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  activities  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions  and 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  by  whom  such  utili- 
aation  is  being  made,  and  further,  to  study 
and  investigate  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
(irimlnal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  law 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  practices  or  activities; 


(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness Within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety;  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  investment  fraud  schemes,  commod- 
ity and  security  fraud,  computer  fraud,  and 
the  uee  of  offshore  banking  and  corporate  fa- 
cllitlts  to  carry  out  criminal  objectives; 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(I)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
teste*  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(II)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge  and  talents; 

(III)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mentnl  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organizations  principally 
concarned  with  national  security  of  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  member;  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships; 

(F)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  Including, 
but  aot  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(11)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(iii)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(v)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(vi)  the  management  of  tax.  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vil)  maintenance  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(viU)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(X)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  liiws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
suppl;ies;  and 

(xil)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
brancjhes  and  functions  of  CJovernment  with 
particular  references  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  urograms: 

Provided.  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tionst  and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
effect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
comifiittee,  or  any  duly  authorized  commit- 
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tee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  March  1, 

1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1, 

1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  Is  authorized, 
in  its,  his,  or  their  discretion  (A)  to  require 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  production  of  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  (B)  to  hold 
hearings,  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recess,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (D)  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  (E)  to  take  testimony, 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or,  in 
the  case  of  staff  members  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, by  deposition  in  accordance  with 
the  Committee  Rules  of  Procedure. 

(4)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittee 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  66  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred First  Congress,  second  session,  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1,  1992.  through  February  28,  1992.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  of  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,979,958.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S40,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1903,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,171,893, 
of  which  amount  (l)  not  to  exceed  S40.000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
a02(])  of  the  Le^slative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
SI  ,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMirrEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HimAN  RESOURCES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
IngB,  and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVT  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  is  au- 
thorized trom  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,   1993.   in  its  discretion   (1)   to 


make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  a^ncy  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  of  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,361,330.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,900  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,595,597, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,900  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

COMMriTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  fl-om  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,495,163.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March,  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,521,403. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991.  through  February  29.  1992,  and 


March  1,  1992,  through  February  28.  19S3.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,047,108.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,094,447, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,0W 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specifled  by  section  202(]) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS*  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized 
from   March   1,   1991,   through   February   29, 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,202,351.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specifled  by  section  202  (j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorg&nization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  SI  .252.528. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specifled  by  section  202  (j)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

SPECIAL  COMMrTTEE  ON  AGIMO 

SBC.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4, 
1977.  as  amended,  and  in  exercising  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1901.  through  February  29. 
1992.  and  March  1,  1992,  through  Pebniaxy  28. 
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1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
Jl, 213.792. 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,239,556. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ENTELUGENCE 

Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400,  agreed 
to  May  19,  1976,  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  section  3(a)  of  such  resolution. 
including  holding  bearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  such  resolution,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
J2,356,636,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
S30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,453,497. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  J30.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  Imposed  by  section  105  of  S.  Res.  4. 
Ninety-fiah  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4 
(legislative  day,  February  1),  1977,  as  amend- 
ed, and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
on  it  by  such  section,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1. 

1991,  through  February  29,  1992.  and  March  1. 

1992,  through  February  28,  1993.  in  its  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
Sl.239,193,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
94.846  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion a02(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 


under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,284,371, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,846  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended). 

SPECIAL  RESERVE 

Sec  22.  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
Senate  committee  by  Senate  Resolution  66, 
agreed  to  February  28,  1989,  as  amended,  for 
the  funding  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of 
February  1991,  any  unexi)ected  balance  re- 
maining after  such  last  day  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  special  reserve  for  such  commit- 
tee, which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  follow- 
ing amounts  for  the  following  committees: 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
($19.632); 

Appropriations  ($300,000); 

Armed  Services  ($179,000); 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  ($500); 

Budget  ($278,606); 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
($$07,138); 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  ($221,948); 

Environment  and  Public  Works  ($140,000); 

Finance  ($48,130); 

Foreign  Relations  ($817,853); 

Governmental  Affairs  ($406,435); 

Judiciary  ($146,790); 

Labor  and  Human  Resources  ($94,136); 

Rules  and  Administration  ($120,791); 

Small  Business  ($87,683); 

Veterans'  Affairs  ($1,000); 

Aging  (Special)  ($39,587); 

Intelligence  (Select)  ($189,745); 

Indian  Affairs  (Select)  ($0); 
The  reserve  shall  be  available  to  such  com- 
mittee for  the  period  commencing  March  1, 
1991.  and  ending  with  the  close  of  Septeml>er 
30,  1991.  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  meeting  any 
unpaid  obligations  incurred  during  the  fund- 
ing period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  February 
1961,  and  (2)  meeting  expenses  of  such  com- 
mittee incurred  after  such  last  day  and  prior 
to  the  close  of  September  30,  1991. 

Sec.  23.  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  any 
Senate  committee  by  this  resolution  for  the 
funding  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1992.  any  unexpended  balance  remain- 
ing after  such  last  day  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  special  reserve  for  such  committee,  which 
shell  not  be  less  than  the  following  amounts 
for  the  following  committees: 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
($14,816); 

Appropriations  ($150,000); 

Armed  Services  ($89,500); 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  ($250); 

Budget  ($134,315); 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
($145,760); 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  ($105,253); 

Environment  and  Public  Works  ($70,000); 

Finance  ($24,065); 

Foreign  Relations  ($408,926); 

Governmental  Affairs  (S194.935); 

Judiciary  ($73,395); 

Labor  and  Human  Resources  ($32,068); 

Rules  and  Administration  ($58,551): 

Bmall  Business  ($40,344); 

Veterans'  Affairs  ($500); 

Aging  (Special)  ($29,000); 

Intelligence  (Select)  ($92,884); 

Indian  Affairs  (Select)  ($0); 
The  reserve  shall  be  available  to  such  com- 
mittee for  the  period  commencing  March  1, 
19J2,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  September 
30,  1992,  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  meeting  any 
unpaid  obligations  incurred  during  the  fund- 
ing period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  February 
19^2.  and  (2)  meeting  expenses  of  such  com- 


mittee incurred  after  such  last  day  and  prior 
to  the  close  of  September  30,  1992. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  t»  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
mercenaries  and  drug  cartels. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1991,  at  10 
a.m..  In  room  216  of  the  Hart  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  and  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  342 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  contact 
Danial  F.  Rinzel  of  the  subcommittee's 
minority  staff  at  224-9157. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,169th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon.* 


INEVITABLE  FIFTH  HORSEMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Thomas  Ferguson,  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Boston,  had  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
pointe  out  the  debt  problem  that  comes 
with  the  Middle  East  war. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
know,  I  have  been  suggesting  that,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  we  ought  to  pay  for 
this  war  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  economic  reasons  for  doing  this 
are  ofevious. 

The  social  reasons  are  less  obvious 
but  even  more  important.  We  should 
not  get  into  a  war  and  think  that  the 
only  people  who  must  sacrifice  are  sol- 
diers In  Saudi  Arabia  and  their  families 
here  At  home.  If  we're  going  to  get  into 
a  war.  all  of  us  ought  to  sacrifice. 

If  we  fail  to  do  this,  we're  going  to 
have  even  more  of  a  squeeze  on  edu- 
cation and  health  care  and  the  other 
great  needs  of  this  country. 

Professor  Ferguson  accurately  com- 
mente: 

Spending  on  virtually  everything  besides 
the  military  will  be  even  more  desperately 
squeezed.  Financial  pressures  on  States  and 
cities  will  intensify.  However,  many  of  the 
foregone  exi;)enditures  are  precisely  those 
that  are  most  vital  to  the  revival  of  Amer- 
ican productivity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Benate  to  read  Professor  Fer- 
guson's comments,  and  I  ask  to  insert 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  3.  1991] 

The  War's  Inevttable  Fifth  Horseman 

(By  Thomas  Ferguson) 
As  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 
rampage  east  of  the  Suez,  yet  another  sce- 
nario for  a  short,  bargain-priced  war  is  van- 
ishing in  the  sands.  The  ghastly  implications 
of  this  "creeping  Vletnamization"  are  clear. 
But  human  sacrifices  will  not  be  the  only 
costs. 

In  modem  wars,  a  Fifth  Horseman  always 
trails  behind  the  more  familiar  quarter  to 
claim  the  toll  on  mountains  of  debt  run  up 
by  the  armies  as  they  Are  the  cash  equiva- 
lent of  Mercedes-Benzes  back  and  forth  at 
each  other.  In  1991,  this  horseman's  long, 
black  shadow  already  stretches  far  across 
America. 

Back  in  November  1990,  when  Desert  Storm 
was  still  Desert  Shield,  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information,  a  private  research  organi- 
zation in  Washington,  estimated  that  the  op- 
eration added  about  $74  million  a  day — or  S27 
billion  a  year — to  the  military  budget. 

This  sum.  however,  did  not  take  account  of 
subsequent  deployments,  later  revelations 
that  the  Pentagon  was  paying  premium 
prices  for  equipment  acquired  on  short  no- 
tice or  the  gigantic  costs  of  canceled  debts 
and  foreign-aid  payments  funneled  to  third 
world  economies  devastated  by  the  crisis. 
For  example,  the  United  States  has  already 
forgiven  about  17  billion  in  loans  to  E^ypt 
alone.  As  of  last  December,  at  least  half  a 
dozen  more  countries  had  also  received 
money  from  the  allied  coalition. 

Once  the  air  war  started — at  about  SSOO 
million  a  day — the  sky  became  the  limit  in 
many  senses.  A  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  report  suggests  that  a  short,  one- 
month  war  could  cost  about  S28  billion  while 
a  longer  one  of  six-months  would  cost  S86  bil- 
lion. But  these  widely  repeated  figures  also 
neglect  the  costs  of  foreign  aid  and  debt  for- 
giveness. 

The  Administration,  however,  argues 
against  any  tax  increase,  claiming  that  the 
war  amounts  to  an  extraordinary  one-time 
expense,  which  should  simply  be  rolled  into 
the  deficit. 

The  Bush  team  also  suggested  that  the  al- 
lies and  the  gulf  states  will  bail  out  the 
United  States  by  agreeing  to  pick  up  much 
of  the  tab,  a  claim  the  President  advanced 
himself  In  the  State  of  the  Union  address. 

These  assertions  essentially  represent  a 
very  curious  new  "voodoo  economics"  of 
war. 

While  Administration  economists  sit  in 
one  room  of  the  White  House  explaining  that 
the  war  is  a  one-time  expense,  their  col- 
leagues down  the  hall  at  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  across  town  at  the  State 
Department  are  leaking  sweeping  plans  to 
restructure  the  whole  Middle  E^ast  once  the 
shooting  dies  away. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  web  of 
bilateral  treaties  and  special  security  agree- 
ments American  policy  makers  envision  for 
the  region  will  be  spun  from  threads  of  the 
purest  gold.  Foreign  aid  "loans"— better  read 
as  grr&nts— and,  particularly,  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance,  are  destined  to  skyrocket. 
And  while  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Alan  Greenspan,  argues  that  costs  can 
be  contained  by  not  replenishing  depreciated 
equipment,  the  postwar  scenarios  envision  a 
massive  iH«-positloned  buildup  in  the  desert 
for  possible  future  use. 

The  golden  cloud  does  come  with  a  silver 
lining:  Saddam  Hussein  is  an  authentic  mon- 
ster whose  departure  will  be  extensively 
unlamented. 


But  there  is  a  tunnel  at  the  end  of  the 
light.  Apparently  unaware  of  how  its  "new 
world  order"  looks  to  the  vast  mass  of  poor 
Arabs,  Washington  now  appears  determined 
to  throw  its  full  weight  behind  a  set  of  quasi- 
feudal  regimes  on  the  verge  of  a  head-on  col- 
lision with  democracy  and  the  20th  century. 
This  we  have  all  seen  before  and  as  we  know, 
implies  further  visits  by  all  Five  Horsemen. 

As  for  the  allied  promises  to  pay,  the  pal- 
try amounts  actually  anted  up  thus  far  sug- 
gest that  for  purposes  of  realistic  fiscal  plan- 
ning, these  must  be  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  sovereign  "junk  bonds":  worth  some- 
thing, but  less  than  face  value. 

Nor  is  it  resLSonable,  once  the  war  ends,  to 
expect  either  the  gulf  states  or  the  allies  to 
finance  a  Middle  EU^tem  Pax  Americana  at 
anything  remotely  resembling  concessionary 
rates.  Obtaining  foreign  financing  for  two 
major  wars  cost  Britain  its  empire;  in  the 
long  run,  Americans  cannot  expect  to  pay 
any  less  if  they  go  that  route.  Citizens  and 
especially  the  Congress,  accordingly,  should 
recall  that  the  policy  makers  who  now  as- 
sure them  that  foreigners  will  open  their 
wallets  are  the  same  ones  who  said  the  allies 
would  open  their  markets. 

The  Fifth  Horseman,  however,  is  implac- 
able. He  must  still  be  paid.  How? 

Probably  not  in  steeply  infiated  dollars. 
For  this  to  occur,  the  political  and  economic 
establishment  would  have  to  be  prepared  to 
cede  the  international  role  of  the  dollar. 
This  is  about  as  likely  as  fiowlng  uphill. 

In  the  end,  it  is  all  too  clear  who  will  pay. 
American  overseas  assistance  to  less  strate- 
gic areas  will  be  cut  even  more,  but  most  of 
the  costs  will  come  out  of  the  domestic  civil- 
ian sector. 

Spending  on  virtually  everything  besides 
the  military  will  be  even  more  desperately 
squeezed.  Financial  pressures  on  states  and 
cities  will  intensify.  However,  many  of  the 
foregone  expenditures  are  precisely  those 
that  are  most  vital  to  the  revival  of  Amer- 
ican productivity. 

But  the  Fifth  Horseman  will  claim  still 
more  in  the  short  run.  extra  military  spend- 
ing will  help  pull  the  economy  out  of  reces- 
sion. But  as  the  economy  revives,  the  tumes- 
cent deficit  will  keep  fueling  total  demand. 
To  limit  inflation,  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
have  to  tighten  the  money  supply,  bringing 
the  economy  right  back  to  the  devastating 
combination  of  tight  money  and  expansive 
fiscal  policy  that  defined  real-life  Reagan- 
omics. 

In  the  short  run,  as  we  learned  in  the 
19eO's,  such  policies  can  produce  political 
business  cycles  substantial  enough  to  guar- 
antee the  re-election  of  almost  any  regime. 
But  as  we  also  learned  in  the  80's,  the  cost  in 
terms  of  long-term  industrial  competitive- 
ness is  steep:  fixed  Investment  by  business — 
outside  of  the  military  sectors— is  des- 
perately squeezed,  while  import-competing 
and  interest-sensitive  industries  like  auto- 
mobiles are  hammered. 

The  Fifth  Horseman's  ultimate  victims 
will  thus  be  the  middle-  and  working-class 
Americans  whose  real  earnings  will  continue 
falling  while  racial  and  economic  inequality 
increase. 

(Thomas  Ferguson  is  professor  of  political 
science  and  senior  associate  at  the  John  W. 
McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Policy  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.)* 


that  was  the  correct  one,  as  difficult  a 
decision  as  I  know  that  must  have  been 
for  him. 

Last  night  after  hearing  the  Soviet- 
Iraq  proposal,  I  said  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  President  would  or  should  ac- 
cept it.  The  deadline  of  Saturday  noon 
that  the  President  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  coalition  was  clear  and  unequivocal 
and  should  end  the  diplomatic  banter 
by  the  Soviets  and  the  Iraqis,  obvi- 
ously designed  to  protect  Saddam  and 
his  future.  This  is  something  I  believe 
totally  unacceptable. 

Had  the  offer  been  accepted,  Saddam 
would  have  been  retained  as  the  leader 
of  Iraq  for  as  far  as  we  can  see  in  the 
future  and  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
term  he  would  have  been  declared  the 
victor  in  this  struggle.  This  would  be 
unconscionable. 

With  the  ultimatum  given  today. 
Saddam  Hussein  clearly  has  in  his 
hands  the  decision  to  retreat  and  with- 
draw and  forever  give  up  his  dream  of 
unlimited  power  and  of  force  In  the 
world  and  otherwise  he  is  going  to 
force  a  great  deal  of  death  and  hardship 
on  all.* 


THE  MOSCOW-IRAQ  CONDITIONAL 
PEACE  ITEMS 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  my  view 
the   President   took   the   stand   today 


THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  POST-GULF 
WAR,  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  through  a 
mutual  friend,  Myron  Cherry  of  Chi- 
cago, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  into  contact  with  Jawad  Hashim, 
former  Presidential  adviser  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  is  familiar  with  most  of 
the  major  leaders  in  Iraq  and  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  economic  situation 
there. 

Recently,  he  sent  me  a  paper  titled 
"The  Shape  of  the  Post-Gulf  War,  Mid- 
dle East." 

Considering  his  background,  it  con- 
tains important  insight  and  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  be  paying  much  more 
attention  to  the  postwar  situation. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  of  State 
Jim  Baker,  in  his  recent  testimony  be- 
fore our  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
has  focused  on  that. 

But  Jawad  Hashim's  statement  con- 
tains so  much  insight  into  the  overall 
situation,  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  read  it. 

I  ask  to  insert  it  into  the  RECORD  at 
this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  Shape  of  the  Post-Gulf  War.  Middle 

East 

an  opinion 

(By  Jawad  Hashim.  M.Sc.  Ph.D.) 

1.  On  Monday,  January  14,  1991,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  article  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq.  The 
article  was  a  summary  of  the  extensive  anal- 
ysis of  115  cases  of  economic  sanctions  since 
World  War  One.  Estimated  by  Gary  C. 
Hufbauer  and  Kimberly  A.  Elliott,  the  au- 
thors concluded  that  the  cost  of  the  embargo 
would  reach  48%  of  Iraq's  Gross  National 
Product,  which  makes  the  probability  of 
sanctions  succeeding  nearly  100%  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  reasons  for  that 
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prolmble  and  dramatic  success  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  followingr  factors: 

(I)  100%  of  Iraq's  foreign  trade  and  finan- 
cial resources  are  subject  to  sanctions; 

(II)  The  resulting  loss  of  48%  of  Iraq's  GNP 
Is  twenty  times  the  average  economic  im- 
pact in  other  successful  episodes: 

(ill)  The  embargo  of  Iraq  is  comprehensive 
and  draconian. 

2. 1,  for  one,  always  thought  that  even  with 
S0%  chance  of  success,  the  sanctions  imposed 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  against  Iraq 
would  eventually  bring  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment to  its  knees. 

The  Iraqi  economy  has  for  some  years  been 
so  badly  managed  that  within  a  maximum 
period  of  18  months  there  could  have  been  a 
change  of  Government.  That  change  could 
have  resulted  In  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Kuwaiti  crisis.  It  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  for  the  Iraqi  regime  to  collapse,  be- 
cause oil  and  credit  embargoes  were  suffi- 
cient to  create  enormous  difficulties,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Government  fought  an 
eight-year  war  with  Iran  dependent  on  two 
main  sources  of  revenue:  aid  from  the  Gulf 
States  and  credit  lines  from  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries. 

3.  On  January  17,  1991  at  2:44  a.m.,  Baghdad 
time,  the  war  against  Iraq  erupted.  Military 
communiques  commenced  to  flow  and  each 
warring  party  is  claiming  victory  or  expect- 
ing one.  It  behooves  us  now  to  think  posi- 
tively towards  working  out  the  best  possible 
scenario  which  genuinely  makes  the  out- 
come of  this  war  a  starting  point  towards  the 
solving  of  Iraq's  problems,  the  Arab  coun- 
tries' problems  and  the  Arab-Israeli  issue. 
But,  first  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
opinion  expressed  in  this  document  relies  on: 

(i)  Personal  experience  as  a  Minister  and 
Presidential  Advisor  who  closely  worked 
with  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Ba'ath  regime 
during  the  period  1968  to  1962  and  thus  privy 
to  a  considerable  number  of  very  confiden- 
tial matters  including  Saddam's  perception 
of  the  Gulf  region  in  general  and  Kuwait  in 
particular: 

(11)  Monitoring  the  crisis  through  inter- 
national media  and  discussions  with  Amer- 
ican, British  and  other  Western  politicians. 

4.  I  set  out  three  scenarios  for  post-war 
Iraq  within  the  context  of  the  Middle  East 
with  a  view  to  long-term  to  stabilize  the  re- 
gion politically  and  economically  including 
the  International  oil  market. 

5.  This  document  also  deals  with  three 
major  matters: 

a  background  on  the  Arab  region; 
post-Gulf  war  scenarios; 
the  International  oil  market: 
But,  before  doing  so,  I  should  emphasize 
the  following: 

5.1  The  majority,  if  not  all.  Iraqis  strong- 
ly believe  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  created 
and  vigorously  supported  by  the  West,  de- 
spite continuous  warnings  from  many  quar- 
ters of  his  ruthless  and  fearful  regime. 

5.2  The  people  of  Iraq  act  as  they  do  sim- 
ply because  they  are  told  to,  not  because 
they  share  the  regime's  convictions.  It  is. 
therefore.  Important  to  make  a  very  clear 
distinction  between  the  people  of  Iraq  and 
the  governing  regime  in  order  to  dispel  any 
doubts  or  misunderstanding  about  the  role  of 
the  Iraqi  people.  They  have  been  bruuilzed 
and  downtrodden  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
This  war  should  not  be  pursued  to  the  point 
of  Increasing  the  suffering  of  the  Iraqis. 
hence  creating  Internal  support  for  the  re- 
gime. 

5.3  War  is  no  more  than  the  climax  of 
tragedy  that  touches  the  most  extreme  ele- 
ments of  human  spirit.  It  is  no  more  than 


the  eruption  of  hostilities  and  violence  with 
hoge  loss  of  human  lives  within  a  political 
event.  Unless  this  war  comes  to  an  end 
quickly,  the  world  will  be  living  its  effects 
far  decades  to  come.  Hence  it  is  Imperative 
far  the  United  States.  Britain,  and  indeed 
the  international  community  to  focus  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure  within  which  the  Middle 
Bast  should  be  reshaped.  This  point  is  of 
great  importance  because  since  August  2, 
19B0,  the  American  Administration  focused 
only  on  the  "diplomatic"  and  military  as- 
pects of  the  crisis. 

From  the  debates  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, the  British  Parliament  and  fi-om  var- 
ious analyses,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there 
has  not  been  enough  thinking  about  the 
shape  of  peace.  Indeed,  the  "new  world 
order"  has  not  even  been  defined  in  proper 
and  clear  terms  seeming  to  remain  some 
ethereal  hope. 

6.4  It  is  widely  accepted  that  with  power 
comes  responsibility.  Hence,  it  is  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain  in  particular  to 
frame  a  genuine  peace  plan  for  the  region 
aad  to  bring  about  its  implementation.  Iraq, 
naturally,  is  outmatched  in  all  departments 
of  the  allied  war  machine  and  military  intel- 
ligence. This  in  inself  places  a  special  burden 
on  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  and  in- 
deed to  resist  any  impulse  to  destroy  Iraq.  It 
is  not  in  the  world's  long-term  interests  to 
reduce  Iraq  and  its  people  to  some  primitive 
level  of  existence. 

The  outcome  of  this  war  and  so  in  effect  its 
ultimate  aim  should  be  the  attainment  of  a 
final  settlement  of  the  regions  problems 
leading  to  a  stable  political  climate. 

If  the  war  drags  on  and  Iraq's  infrastruc- 
ture is  destroyed  and  the  Ba'athist  regime 
stays  in  power,  then  the  Americans,  British 
aod  other  allies  will  be  perceived  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arab  region  as  vengeful  crusaders. 
The  war  would  then  cut  the  deepest  wounds 
aad  millions  of  Arabs  would  turn  to  embrace 
fundamentalism  fueled  with  feelings  of  anger 
and  resentment  of  their  present  rulers,  the 
United  States  and  the  West  in  general. 

I  suspect  that  Egypt  will  be  the  first  cas- 
ualty in  this  event. 

6.  Historically,  Iraq  and  Iran  were  the  two 
major  regional  powers  in  the  Gulf  because  of: 

(i)  their  population  and  levels  of  cultural 
and  educational  achievement; 

(ii)  their  enormous  economic  resources. 

Other  Gulf  states  (Saudi  Arabia,  UAE, 
Qatar.  Oman,  Bahrain)  put  together  cannot 
n»tch  Iraq  or  Iran  in  these  terms. 

1.  The  Arab  Region:  Background. 

7.1  The  Arab  region  has  been  and,  of 
course,  still  is  a  troublesome  part  of  the 
world.  The  region  is  like  the  human  body 
and  tends  to  reject  foreign  objects  even  if 
that  object  could  be  a  possible  curing  medi- 
cine. 

7.2  The  early  forties  witnessed  most  Arab 
countries  achieving  independence.  Since 
then,  they  have  been  ruled  by  a  variety  of 
Government  structures.  Democracy,  how- 
ever, is  non-existent  and  no  Arab  king  or 
president  is  accountable  to  his  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between  the 
early  forties  and  1989  the  Arab  region  has 
witnessed  a  number  of  coups  and  attempted 
coups.  As  far  as  I  can  recall,  they  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Syria:  15  attempted  coups;  8  successful; 

Iraq:  17  attempted  coups;  6  successful; 

North  Yemen:  9  attempted  coups;  4  suc- 
cessful; 

South  Yemen:  4  attempted  coups;  all  suc- 
cessful; 

Libya:  7  attempted  coups;  1  successful; 


Morocco:  5  attempted  coups;  none  success- 
ful; 

Jordan:  4  attempted  coups;  none  success- 
ful; 

Egypt:  4  attempted  coups;  2  successful; 

Lebinon:  4  attempted  coups;  none  success- 
ful; 

Tunisia:  5  attempted  coups;  one  successful; 

Oman:  4  attempted  coups;  2  successful; 

U.AJE.:  1  unsuccessful  attempted  coup; 

Qatar:  1  successful  coup; 

Bahrain;  1  unsuccessful  attempted  coup. 

7.3  As  a  result  of  all  these  attempted 
coups,  whether  successful  or  not,  the  people 
of  the  region  suffered  politically,  economi- 
cally and  socially. 

There  are  also  recognizable  phenomena  in 
almost  all  Arab  countries,  which  may  be 
summarized: 

Revocation  of  each  countries  constitution 
and  replacement  with  "Provisional  Constitu- 
tions'* which  are,  in  turn,  abrogated  every 
now  and  then  to  be  replaced  by  yet  further 
"provisional"  codes. 

The  creation  of  revolutionary  courts,  spe- 
cial courts  and  similar  bodies,  with  no  right 
of  appeal  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

Centralization  of  government  authority 
and  the  restriction  of  personal  freedom. 

Creation  of  one-party  systems  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  multiple  party  organizations. 

Continuous  In-flghting  in  attempts  to  seize 
power  and  rule  by  the  barrel  of  the  gun  lead- 
ing to  horrifying  abuses  of  human  rights. 

The  fall  of  five  monarchies:  Egypt  (1952), 
Tunisia  (1956),  Iraq  (1958),  Yemen  (1962)  and 
Libya  (1969). 

7.4  Despite  those  negative  phenomena. 
Arab  countries  lived,  until  the  late  sixties, 
amid  the  euphoria  of  Arab  nationalism  and 
unity. 

The  rulers,  by  means  of  state  controlled 
media  and  educational  systems  sold  two 
dreane  to  their  people:  economic  develop- 
ment und  the  liberation  of  Palestine. 

The  dreams  were  rekindled,  nurtured  and 
promoted  by  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  and 
the  Bfc'ath  Party.  After  the  defeat  of  Arab 
armie*  in  1967  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
Nasser  in  1970,  the  call  for  Arab  unity  began 
to  fade  and  the  pattern  of  Arab  politics  took 
a  new  dimension,  especially  after  the  huge 
increase  in  oil  revenues. 

The  economics  of  oil  in  itself  introduced 
new  parameters  to  the  region,  which  became 
more  unstable  as  its  social  structure 
changed  and  we  were  (and  still  are)  faced 
with  two  distinct  strata  of  the  Arab  popu- 
lation: the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have-nots".  Pan-Arab  ideology  has 
been  further  shattered  by  the  conduct  and 
brutaBty  of  Arab  leaders  who  were  the  pro- 
ponents of  that  ideology. 

7.5  Looking  at  a  map  we  can  observe  that, 
from  the  political  viewpoint,  the  region  is 
ruled  by  two  systems  of  Government:  eight 
monarchies  or  family  skeikhdoms;  and  thir- 
teen republics. 

Note  that  the  monarchies  and  sheikhdoms 
are: 

(i)  all  (except  Morocco)  clustered  geo- 
graphically in  the  South-Eastem  part  of  the 
Arab  region  and  have  conimon  borders  with 
Saudia  Arabia: 

(li)  all  (with  the  exception  of  Morocco) 
ruled  by  family  and  tribal  structures; 

(ill)  all  (except  Morocco  and  Jordan)  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  of  oil,  enjoying  huge  fi- 
nancial surpluses  but  with  sparse  popu- 
lations; 

(iv)  all  autocratic  governments  depending 
either  on  religious  or  tribal  allegiance  or 
both,  to  Justify  their  legitimacy. 

The  "republican"  Arab  governments,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  very  unusual.  Though 
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they  are  "Republics",  none  of  them  have  any 
legitimacy,  i.e.,  no  government  was  properly 
elected  by  the  people.  They  rule,  and  Justify 
their  rule  either  by; 

(I)  ideology;  or 

(II)  dictatorship. 

These  "Republics"  govern  through  a  vari- 
ety of  structures  including: 

Revolutionary  Councils; 

National  Fronts; 

One  Party  Systems; 

Leading  I>arty  Systems. 

It  distresses  me,  as  an  Arab,  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  exercise  any  voting  right 
in  my  country  through  a  genuine  democratic 
process.  The  assemblies  which  those  govern- 
ments created,  whether  called  "Par- 
liaments" or  "National  Assemblies"  or 
"Peoples'  Assemblies",  are  no  more  than 
phony  structures  created  to  provide  an  aura 
of  legitimacy  to  the  ruling  elite.  As  such 
they  are  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  and 
dignity  of  their  people — a  denial  of  freedom. 

7.6  In  examining  whether  or  not  there  are 
significant  differences  between  Arab  "Mon- 
archies" and  Arab  "Republics"  in  their  prac- 
tice of  governing,  it  is  my  opinion,  there  are 
no  fundamental  differences  at  all.  Both  sys- 
tems share  common  ground; 

(i)  All  systems  are  no  more  than  dictator- 
ships. Personal,  family  and  tribal  loyalties 
play  an  important  role  in  the  process  of  deci- 
sion-making; 

(ii)  All  systems  live  in  continuous  fear, 
thus  surrounding  themselves  with  various 
and  innovative  structures  of  protection  such 
as;  national  guards,  republican  guards,  popu- 
lar militia  and  the  like.  The  fire  power  of 
these  "guards"  is  not  less  than  that  of  each 
countries  regular  army; 

(ill)  All  systems  have  a  strong  and  power- 
ful Internal  security  apparatus,  armed  with 
up-to-date  technology,  for  torture  and  sup- 
pression; 

(Iv)  All  systems  follow  a  policy  of  spread- 
ing fear  and  threatening  physical  liquidation 
making  it  known  that  there  is  no  other  al- 
ternative; 

(v)  All  systems  create,  every  now  and  then, 
external  crises  to  divert  attention  from  do- 
mestic unrest; 

(vi)  All  systems,  in  one  way  or  another, 
sell  dreams  to  their  people; 

(vli)  None  of  the  Arab  rulers  genuinely  at- 
tempted to  build  up  democratic  institutions 
in  order  to  develop  and  allow  the  evolution 
of  a  political  system  to  make  the  countries 
they  rule  more  stable,  more  accountable  to 
their  subjects. 

All  of  these  factors  have  created  citizens 
with  dual  personalities,  afraid  to  express 
their  opinions,  unable  to  enhance  their 
knowledge  and  practically  living  in  continu- 
ous fear. 

Fear  attracts  as  many  people  as  it  repels 
and  those  afraid  can  do  nothing. 

8.  The  Arab  Region:  Post-War  Scenario: 

Despite  the  pain  and  destruction  associ- 
ated with  this  war  and  the  anti-American 
and  British  feelings  in  the  region,  I  believe 
that  there  comes  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  outcome  of  this  war  in  a  positive  manner 
and  to  overcome  any  difficulty  of  managing 
a  successful  political  re-entry.  The  United 
States  and  European  allies  (especially  Brit- 
ain) should  not  miss  this  opportunity  to 
bring  Into  the  Arab  region  genuine  political 
and  economic  reforms  bearing  in  mind  the 
following  points: 

(I)  There  can  be  no  stability  without  true 
political  reforms  and  the  establishment  of 
democratic  system  of  Governments; 

(II)  There  can  be  no  stable  balance  of  power 
in   the   region   without  a   redistribution   of 


wealth  to  reduce  the  immense  disparity  be- 
tween the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots"; 

(ill)  That  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict 
constitutes  the  root  and  the  substance  of  the 
continuous  crisis  in  the  region  and  Arab 
countries'  increasing  military  expenditure. 
It  is  the  focal  point  of  inflammation. 

8.1  Scenario  One: 

(i)  Iraq  is  laid  waste  and  defeated  but  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  the  Ba'ath  regime  remains 
in  power  in  Iraq; 

(11)  The  Gulf  States'  system  of  Govern- 
ments remains  the  same; 

(ill)  Iraq  is  required  to  pay  war  repara- 
tions. 

8.2  Scenario  Two: 

(I)  Iraq  is  destroyed  and  defeated  but  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  the  Ba'ath  Regime  is  re- 
moved from  power  and  replaced  with  another 
military  government; 

(II)  The  Gulf  States'  system  of  Govern- 
ments remains  the  same; 

(ill)  Iraq  is  not  required  to  pay  war  repara- 
tions. 

8.3  Scenario  Three: 

(I)  Iraq  is  decimated  and  defeated,  Saddam 
and  the  Ba'ath  Regime  removed  and  a  civil- 
ian transitional  government  takes  over. 

(II)  Gulf  states  are  restructured  as  follows: 
U.A.E.,  Bahrain  and  Qatar  become  part  of 

Saudi  Arabia; 

Kuwait  remains  part  of  Iraq; 

(ill)  Iraq  is  not  required  to  i)ay  war  repara- 
tions. 

(iv)  The  whole  Arab  region  starts  genu- 
inely to  proceed  towards  the  democratiza- 
tion of  the  systems  of  Government. 

(V)  Elections  are  held  under  the  scrutiny  of 
an  international  Inspectorate. 

8.4  The  first  scenario  in  particular  and 
the  second  scenario  to  a  lesser  extent  have 
some  negative  Impacts.  For  If  the  existing 
"systems  of  government"  In  the  Arab  region 
are  not  changed  to  true  democratic  systems, 
solidly  based  on  democratic  institutions, 
then  for  the  coming  thirty  years,  the  whole 
region  will  be  much  worse  off  than  now  be- 
cause: 

(i)  History  has  shown  that  "family"  rule 
leads  to  political,  social  and  economic  disas- 
ter. 

(11)  Instead  of  the  "Palestine"  issue,  the 
rulers  will  find  some  other  issue  to  create  a 
cover  for  their  military  buildup  and  expendi- 
ture, to  the  detriment  of  economic  growth 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  more  impor- 
tant for  the  well-being  of  the  local  popu- 
lation in  particular  and  the  world  commu- 
nity In  general; 

(ill)  The  region  will  face  an  acute  political 
crisis,  not  because  of  the  oil  surplus  and  the 
haves  and  have-nots,  but  because  of  a  new 
element  much  more  Important  than  oil, 
namely:  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  issue  of 
water  has  already  arisen  between  Syria,  Tur- 
key, Iraq,  and  Iran; 

(iv)  The  defeat  of  Iraq,  though  temporarily 
bolstering  the  Gulf  states,  would  certainly 
lead  the  Arab  masses  to  fundamentalism  and 
boll  up  In  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
other  allies'  face  and  scar  them  for  decades 
to  come.  It  will  also  leave  open  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Arab  region  to  territorial  and 
political  disintegration. 

8.5  Scenario  three,  may  seem  far-fetched, 
but  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  scenario  which 
will  bring,  in  the  long  term,  stability  to  the 
region  and  so  to  the  world.  It  will  create 
three  centers  of  local  power  In  the  region: 
Iraq,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  It  would  further 
create  a  Middle  East  that  Is  capable  of  polit- 
ical modernization  based  on  fl^edom.  The 
United  States  and  Western  democracies,  who 
embraced   and    encourag-ed   the    democratic 


tendency  In  Poland  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  must  not  turn  their  backs  on 
the  horrifying  consequences  of  continuing 
undemocratic,  brutal  and  corrupt  systems  of 
government  In  the  Arab  region. 

9.    Iraq;  Post  War: 

In  order  to  bring  this  war  to  a  quick  end 
and  avoid  the  alienation  of  Iraqi  people,  to 
reduce  their  suffering  and  avoid  possible  mil- 
itant tendencies  in  the  region,  the  United 
Sutes  and  its  Western  Allies  should  move 
quickly  towards  the  implementation  of  a 
postwar  plan.  The  plan  should  consider  the 
following: 

(1)  The  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan 
should  come  up  with  a  form  of  Marshall  plan 
to  rebuild  Iraq  immediately.  The  Implemen- 
tation of  the  plan  could  be  under  the  sujwr- 
vision  of  either  the  "Regional  Development 
Bank  '  proposed  below,  under  the  World 
Bank,  or  by  way  of  a  Committee  of  Experts; 

(ii)  A  regional  development  bank,  akin  to 
the  World  Bank,  be  established  with  gener- 
ous contributions  from  the  United  States. 
Europe.  Japan  and  the  Gulf  states  to  develop 
the  non-oil  exporting  Arab  countries; 

(iii)  All  border  and  water  disputes  between 
Turkey.  Syria.  Iran  and  Iraq  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice; 

(iv)  Iraq's  access  to  the  sea  should  be  re- 
solved; 

(v)  All  United  Nations  Resolutions  impos- 
ing economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  should 
be  revoked; 

(vi)  All  Iraqi  foreign  assets  should  be  re- 
leased; 

(vli)  A  civilian  transitional  government  be 
set  up  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Government 
of  post-1958  Revolution,  i.e. 

A  Sovereign  Council  of  three  members:  a 
Shlite.  a  Sunni  and  a  Kurd.  Chairmanship  of 
the  Council  revolves  every  six  months.  The 
Council  assumes  the  duties  of  "President". 

A  Prime  Minister  (preferably  Shilte)  with 
full  executive  powers. 

Within  a  maximum  period  of  two  years  a 
democratic  election  is  to  be  held  with  full 
proportional  representation. 

(viii)  A  British  style  of  permanent  Civil 
Service  be  established; 

(ix)  A  two  house  parliament  along  Amer- 
ican lines  be  established. 

10.  The  International  Oil  Market: 

10.1  The  international  financial  commu- 
nity will  await  the  outcome  of  the  Gulf  crisis 
mainly  concerned  over  price  and  production 
patterns  of  oil.  Not  only  because  oil  Is  the 
largest  internationally  traded  commodity, 
commanding  20%  of  the  world's  merchandise 
trade,  but  also  since  any  uncontained  up- 
heaval in  the  price  and  production  structure 
of  oil  will  cause  untold  damage  to  the  world 
economy. 

10.2  Over  the  past  three  decades  certain 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  present  anxi- 
ety: 

(i)  The  high  economic  growth  which  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  experienced  in  the 
post  World  War  n  era  was  fueled  by  cheap 
oil.  Due  to  depressed  prices,  the  proportion 
of  oil  of  the  total  energy  used  was  progres- 
sively increased  fl^m  29%  In  1950  to  39*/.  in 
1960  and  to  about  55%  in  the  eighties; 

(ii)  In  1973,  when  the  first  major  oil  price 
increase  took  place,  the  shock  that  followed 
was  not  so  much  a  result  of  the  absolute 
change  in  the  price  level,  but  more  impor- 
tantly the  sudden  realization  that  the  world 
could  no  longer  finance  economic  growth  on 
what  has  been  a  cheap  source  of  energy  and 
a  building  block  of  many  chemically  pro- 
duced products; 

(ill)  Since  its  recogrnitlon  as  an  inter- 
nationally important  and  vital   growth  re- 
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source,  oil  has  suffered  trom  a  singrularly  in- 
coherent, irrational  and  very  shortsighted 
policy  of  pricing'  and  production. 

10.3  This  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  cru- 
cial issue  in  the  last  decade  of  this  century. 
The  destiny  of  nations  and  their  peoples  de- 
pends on  the  orderly  conduct  of  inter- 
national economic  growth. 

Can  one  simply  allow  "free  market  forces" 
to  determine  this  destiny? 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  task  of  the  govern- 
ments of  industrialized  nations  and  of  oil- 
producing  countries  to  put  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  their  people  at  the  top  of  their  list 
of  priorities.  At  the  present,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  share  out  the  inheritance  of  future 
generations;  the  environment  in  which  they 
will  live,  without  any  effective  consideration 
of  their  future. 

10.4  As  an  optimist,  I  believe  that,  despite 
the  present  depressing  international  situa- 
tion, there  ase  certain  positive  elements: 

(i)  There  is  greater  awareness  and.  indeed. 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  national  econo- 
mies are  much  more  inter-dependent  than 
previously  acknowledged: 

(ii)  Pressure  for  integration  and  inter- 
dependence is  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly 
in  years  to  come,  triggered  by  advanced  tele- 
communications, mass  media  and  micro-chip 
technology  in  the  face  of  shrinking  national 
resources,  environmental  and  political 
forces; 

(iii)  There  is  growing  awareness  among 
people  of  different  nations  that  their  prob- 
lems are  becoming  more  complementary 
than  contradictory. 

10.5  Such  a  situation  will  eventually  im- 
press upon  decision-makers,  and  indeed  gov- 
ernments, the  need  to  move  fi-om  the  micro 
self-interest  level  to  a  macro  view  that  takes 
into  account  the  needs,  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  others.  To  bring  stability  and  dis- 
cipline to  the  oil  market  and  hence  to  the 
international  financial  situation,  a  com- 
prehensive and  objective  view  of  the  inter- 
action between  consumers  and  producers 
abould  be  taken.  To  achieve  this  we  must  ac- 
cept: 

(i)  The  era  of  cheap  energy  is  over,  and  the 
world  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  an  oil- 
baaed  energy  source. 

(11)  Oil  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  any  future  supply  mix.  However, 
since  the  mid-seventies.  OPEC  countries 
have  assumed  the  unenviable  role  of  the 
world's  residual  suppliers.  Such  a  position 
should  continue  but  through  positive  dia- 
logue and  the  realization  of  commonality  of 
purpose  rather  than  conflict  and  division. 

(iii)  International  investment  and  environ- 
mental promoters  and  managers  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  financial  surpluses  of  oil- 
exporting  countries.  It  therefore  behoves  the 
Industrialized  nations  to  remove  barriers  to 
International  Investment  and  to  encourage 
the  f^itful  investment  of  oil  funds.  Such  a 
policy  should  be  coupled  with  international 
agreement  on  the  protection  of  foreign  in- 
vestment and  the  guarantee  of  foreign  as- 
seta.  In  other  words,  politically  motivated 
actions  which  may  result  in  an  adverse  dis- 
criminatory effect  on  foreign  investment 
must  be  avoided  for  the  benefit  of  the  inter- 
national community.  This,  of  course,  must 
be  coupled  with  a  stable  and  planned  supply 
of  oil  and  suitably  funded  and  managed  re- 
search Into  alternatives. 

10.6  Who  should  bring  together  the  major 
consumers  and  oil  producers?  Who  should  set 
out  the  agenda  that  will  inspire  confidence 
and  stability  in  the  international  markets. 
and  lead  to  long-term  policies  and  objec- 
tives? 


In  my  view,  the  United  Nations  is  perhaps 
beet  qualified  to  organize  such  an  inter- 
national gathering,  because: 

(i)  It  comprises  txsth  major  oil  producers 
and  major  oil  consumers; 

(ii)  Its  leading  members  are  industrial 
countries  and  they  are  important  partici- 
pants in  the  G7  and  the  European  Commu- 
nity; 

(iii)  Re-inforced  by  Britain  it  enjoys  a 
commonwealth  relationship  with  many  de- 
veloping countries  whose  interest  in  the 
long-term  establishment  of  stability  in  the 
financial  and  economic  order  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  their  national  develop- 
ment. 

Buch  a  call  by  the  major  players  in  the 
UJ>i.  for  an  effort  to  bring  rationalization  to 
tlie  oil  situation  should  be  led  by  the  Euro- 
paan  Community,  the  United  States,  and  by 
ottier  non-OPEC  producers.  Never  again 
sliould  an  upwards  spiral  in  oil  prices  cause 
ttje  shock  and  sufferings  of  the  past. 

February  5.  1991. • 


H.R.  555,  THE  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAIL- 
ORS' CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1991 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  555,  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1991.  Over  500,0(X) 
American  troops  are  presently  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  All  of  these  troops 
are  at  risk,  and  that  risk  will  increase 
greatly  if  and  when  allied  forces  decide 
to  undertake  a  ground  offensive. 
Though  the  decision  to  initiate  war  in 
the  gulf  has  caused  divisiveness  within 
this  Chamber,  and  outbreaks  of  protest 
around  the  country.  I  am  proud  of  Con- 
gress' and  the  American  people's  over- 
whelming, unified  support  for  the 
troops.  While  I  continue  to  pray  for  the 
safety  and  well  being  of  our  troops,  and 
for  a  quick  resolution  to  the  war,  H.R. 
555  provides  the  opportunity  to  offer 
tangible  support  for  U.S.  forces.  Like 
the  COLA  and  agent  orange  bills  passed 
earlier  in  the  session,  passage  of  H.R. 
555  will  reassure  out  troops  that  their 
sacrifices  in  the  name  of  our  country 
will  continue  to  be  honored  long  after 
they  return  from  the  battlefield.  I  urge 
unanimous  support  for  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991. 

As  a  veteran,  I  understand  the 
strains  of  participation  in  military  ac- 
tions. The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  was  first  passed  at  the  out- 
set of  World  War  II  to  moderate  the 
tremendous  burdens  that  overseas  duty 
can  pose  to  service  members  and  their 
families.  Though  updated  twice  during 
the  course  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
proposal  before  us  today  offers  a  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  the  original 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Act.  Today,  our 
military  is  an  All  Volunteer  Force 
whose  combat  success  is  predicated  on 
a  total  force  policy.  Instead  of  relying 
on  the  draft  to  provide  a  lai^e  pool  of 
potential  fighting  forces,  present  poli- 
cies rely  heavily  on  Selected  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units  to  supply  a 
significant  portion  of  our  Nation's  de- 


fenses. The  burden  of  being  called  to 
active  duty,  particularly  for  those  who 
leave  civilian  careers  and  responsibil- 
ities behind  as  well  as  their  families, 
has  Increased  dramatically.  H.R.  555 
will  go  a  long  way  to  help  U.S.  service 
men  and  women  deal  with  the  potential 
financial  and  other  hardships  of  their 
servioe. 

First  among  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
555  is  protection  against  eviction  or 
distress  of  family  members.  This  provi- 
sion, which  previously  protected  fami- 
lies paying  rent  up  to  $150  per  month, 
raises  that  amount  to  SI, 200.  Housing 
issues  continue  to  dominate  the 
conems  of  American  families,  and  this 
increase  will  keep  affected  families  in 
their  homes. 

Another  crucial  provision  allows  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  to  suspend  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  protection — 
and  premium  payments — and  to  stay 
any  court  actions  covered  by  their  pol- 
icy. Over  60  percent  of  the  total  Desert 
Storm  medical  capability  comes  from 
reserve  personnel,  yet  premium  pay- 
ments for  many  doctors  exceed  mili- 
tary pay  for  an  entire  year.  Because  of 
the  ongoing  nature  of  professional  11- 
abilit^y  claims,  continued  coverage  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  This  provision 
will  protect  reserve  troops  from  the 
prospect  of  being  financially  crippled 
by  their  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  availability  of  health  insurance, 
and  tihe  high  associated  cost,  is  a  con- 
cern to  all  American  families,  and  may 
present  a  particular  problem  to  Re- 
serve Forces  called  to  active  duty.  The 
act  before  us  today,  which  guarantees 
the  reinstatement  of  health  insurance 
upon  reemployment  in  a  previously 
held  civilian  position,  allays  those  con- 
cerns. Furthermore,  the  act  provides 
for  reinstatement  of  the  original  policy 
immediately  upon  return  to  the  civil- 
ian position,  and  allows  no  exclusions 
for  conditions  which  may  arise  while 
the  policyholder  is  on  active  duty.  This 
will  ensure  the  continued  coverage  of 
family  members  for  the  duration  of  the 
conflict. 

In  conjunction  with  the  health-insur- 
ance provision,  the  act  includes  an  un- 
equivocal statement  on  veterans  reem- 
ployment rights,  clarifying  title  38  of 
United  States  Code.  This  clarification 
is  the  most  basic  assurance  we  can  give 
our  veterans  that  their  civilian  jobs 
will  be  there  for  them  upon  their  re- 
turn. 

Finally,  among  certain  other  bene- 
fits, the  act  provides  that  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  will  not  affect 
future  financial  or  credit  status.  This 
protection  is  critical  to  reassure  per- 
sonnel returning  from  the  gulf  they 
can  take  full  advantage  of  the  acts  pro- 
visions without  fear  of  retaliation  from 
creditors  or  insurers.  The  Soldiers'  and 
Sailers'  Civil  Relief  Act  is  more  than  a 
token  of  congressional  support  for 
American  troops.  It  is  a  concrete  pack- 
age of  financial  support  and  assistance 
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for  active  duty  troops  and  their  fami- 
lies. This  final  provision  ensures  that 
the  act  will  be  observed  and  honored 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  long  as  men  and  women  continue 
to  serve  this  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  we  must  continue  to  recognize 
and  address  the  problems  they  and 
their  loved  ones  face  as  a  result  of 
their  service.  I  am  a  committed  sup- 
porter of  veterans  and  veterans  causes, 
and  am  particularly  pleased  to  have 
been  appointed  to  Senate  Persian  Gulf 
Military  Personnel  and  Families  Task 
Force.  Yesterday,  the  task  force  re- 
viewed more  than  30  sei)arate  bills  and 
proposals  to  benefit  military  personnel 
stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  their 
families.  Today  we  forwarded  a  series 
of  those  bills,  including  a  proposal  I 
promoted  to  allocate  funds  for  school 
counselors  to  help  children  whose  par- 
ents are  deployed  in  the  gulf,  to  the 
White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  cost  estimates.  These  initia- 
tives are  on  a  legislative  fast  track, 
and  will  provide  real  benefits  for  those 
deployed  and  their  families. 

With  passage  of  the  Soldiers"  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1991,  we  begin  to  address  the  real 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  presently 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Adoption 
of  the  act  will  send  a  particularly 
strong  signal  to  those  troops  called 
from  the  Guard  and  the  Reserves  who 
left  jobs  and  families  behind  to  serve 
their  country.  In  so  doing,  we  can  en- 
courage Reserve  and  Guard  personnel 
to  stay  in  the  armed  services  after 
their  period  of  active  duty  has  ended, 
and  continue  the  all-volunteer  tradi- 
tion that  has  served  our  country  so 
well.  My  support  of  H.R.  555  symbolizes 
my  pride  in  the  entire  contingent  of 
U.S.  troops  presently  serving  in  the 
gulf,  particularly  the  6,000  brave  men 
and  women  of  Washington  State.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation.* 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS  GIVES 
SCHOLARS  A  CHANCE  TO  EN- 
COURAGE MORE  ACCURATE  DE- 
PICTIONS OF  ARABS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned by  the  rising  indications  of  at- 
tacks against  people  because  of  the 
groupe  they  belong  to. 

This  phenomena  is  occurring  on  our 
campuses  and  in  communities  every- 
where. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  ran  a 
story  Indicating  that  anti-Semitic  acts 
have  almost  doubled  over  the  last  year 
in  the  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  reported 
that  anti-Arab  activities  have  grown 
substantially  since  the  war. 

The  particular  danger  at  a  time  when 
we  axe  in  conflict  with  Iraq  that  Iraqi- 
and  Arab-Americans  will  be  treated  un- 
fairly. 


We  have  to  learn  the  simple  lesson 
that  people  are  people,  and  judge  them 
as  individuals  and  not  because  of  any 
racial  or  religious  or  national  or  ethnic 
group  they  belong  to. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  written 
by  Prof.  Jack  Shaheen  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  at  Edwardsville,  who  is 
a  professor  in  mass  communications 
there. 

He  writes  about  the  depiction  of 
Arab-Americans  in  movies,  and  while  I 
am  no  expert  in  the  field,  I  fear  that 
what  he  has  to  say  is  accurate. 

I  also  recently  wrote  a  column  for 
the  newspapers  in  my  State  comment- 
ing on  this  whole  question  of  hatred 
against  groups. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  both  the  column  I  wrote 
and  the  article  by  Prof.  Jack  Shaheen. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Persian  Gulf  Crisis  Gives  Scholars  a 
Chance  To  Encourage  More  Accurate  De- 
pictions OF  Arabs 

(By  Jack  G.  Shaheen) 
Operation  Desert  Shield  has  transported 
more  than  200.000  American  military  men 
and  women  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Thousands  of 
armed  forces  from  E^ypt.  Morocco,  Syria, 
and  other  Arab  countries  are  stationed 
along-side  U.S.  troops  in  the  Saudi  desert. 
How  much  do  Americans,  particularly  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces,  know  about  the 
Arab  peoples? 

Prior  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  many 
Americans  had  probably  never  met  an  Egyp- 
tian, a  Saudi,  or  a  Syrian;  most  had  never 
visited  an  Arab  country.  Their  knowledge  of 
Arabs  came  from  the  mass  media,  which  pro- 
vide virtually  all  the  images  average  Ameri- 
cans have  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  media's  Arab  lacks  a  human  face. 
Images  on  television  and  movie  screens 
present  the  Arab  as  a  bogeyman,  the  quin- 
tessential Other.  Nothing  is  shown  of  the 
Arab  world's  tradition  of  hospitality  or  its 
rich  culture  and  history.  We  are  shown  noth- 
ing of  value  about  its  principal  religion. 
Islam,  a  faith  embraced  by  some  180  million 
Arabs  in  21  nations. 

Plato  recognized  the  power  of  Action  when 
he  said.  "Those  who  tell  the  stories  also  rule 
society."  In  more  recent  times.  Professor 
George  Gerbner  of  the  Annenberg  School  of 
Communications  has  said,  "If  you  can  con- 
trol the  storytelling  of  a  nation,  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  who  makes  the  laws." 

For  nearly  two  decades,  I  have  studied  how 
the  Arab  people  are  depicted  in  our  culture, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the  "entertain- 
ing" images  of  television  programs  and  mo- 
tion pictures.  My  research  has  jn-oduced  con- 
vincing evidence  that  lurid  and  insidious 
portraits  and  themes  are  the  media's  staple 
fare.  The  abhorrence  of  the  Arab  has  embed- 
ded itself  firmly  in  the  psyche  of  viewers.  In 
more  than  450  feature  films  and  hundreds  of 
television  programs  that  I  studied,  producers 
bombarded  audiences  with  rigid  and  repul- 
sive depictions  that  demonlzed  and 
delegitimlzed  the  Arab.  In  the  process,  they 
have  created  a  mythical  "Ay-rabland,"  an 
endless  desert  with  occasional  oil  wells, 
tents,  12th-century  palaces,  goats,  and  cam- 
els. Emotions  are  primitive,  with  greed  and 
lust  dominant:  compassion  and  sensitivity 
are  virtually  non-existent.  These  images  do 
not  just  entertain:  they  narrow  our  vision 


.nd  blur  reality.  Most  Arabs  are  poor,  not 
rich:  they  are  farmers,  not  desert  nomads; 
they  have  never  mounted  a  camel,  lived  In  a 
tent,  or  seen  an  oil  well. 

What  are  the  predominant  portrayals  in 
the  media?  Arab  males  are  billionaires  and 
bombers.  They  are  corrupt,  dlmwltted, 
sneaky,  hook-nosed,  obese,  oily,  and 
oversexed.  Only  two  basic  categories  exist: 
wealthy  sheiks  and  grotesque,  seething-at- 
the-mouth  terrorists.  Arab  women  fare  little 
better.  They  appear  as  obese  belly  dancers  or 
as  chattel— mindless  harem  maidens  or  si- 
lent bundles  of  black  cloth  who  carry  jugs  on 
their  heads  as  they  trek  across  the  desert  be- 
hind camels. 

On  television  and  in  motion  pictures,  the 
media's  sheik  is  projected  as  uncultured  and 
ruthless,  attempting  to  buy  media  conglom- 
erates {Network,  1977);  destroy  the  world's 
economy  {Rollover,  1961):  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  America  and  Israel  {Wrong  is  lUght, 
1982);  influence  foreign  policies  {Protocol, 
1984);  and  kidnap  Western  women  {Jewel  of 
the  Mle.  1985).  The  sheik  image  parallels  the 
image  of  the  Jew  in  Nazi -inspired  German 
films.  Just  as  the  Jew  was  made  the  scape- 
goat for  Germany's  problems  in  such  movies 
as  Jiid  Suss  (1940),  today  the  sheik  appears  as 
a  swarthy  menace  lurking  behind  imbalances 
in  our  own  economic  life. 

As  for  the  Palestinian-as-terrorist  image. 
the  stereotype  has  evolved  over  a  period  of 
four  decades.  There  are  numerous 
similarities  between  the  savage  American 
Indian  depicted  in  early  Westerns  and  the  de- 
humanized Palestinian  portrayed  In  current 
movie  dramas.  In  the  ISeO's,  10  of  the  11  fea- 
ture films  that  focused  on  the  Palestinian 
portrayed  him  as  Enemy  Number  One.  Made- 
for-televlsion  movies  such  as  Hostage  Flight 
(1985).  Terrorist  on  Trial  (1968).  and  Voyage  of 
Terror  (1990),  augment  the  film  image.  Pro- 
ducers selectively  frame  the  Palestinian  as  a 
demonic  beast  with  neither  compunction  nor 
compassion,  who  abducts,  abuses,  and  butch- 
ers men.  women,  and  children. 

What  is  forgotten  in  all  this  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  Palestinians,  like  all  other 
human  beings,  seek  peace  and  abhor  vio- 
lence. Yet.  on  silver  screens  Palestinians, 
adorned  in  fatigues  and  kuffiyehs,  almost 
never  appear  as  victims  of  violence  or  even 
as  normal  human  beings.  When,  if  ever,  has 
the  viewer  seen  a  Palestinian  embracing  his 
wife  or  children,  writing  poetry,  or  attending 
the  sick?  As  journalist  Ekiward  R.  Murrow 
said,  what  we  do  not  see  is  often  as  Impor- 
tant, if  not  more  important,  as  what  we  do 
see. 

Print  joumallBts  help  perpetuate  the 
stereotyi*.  Recently,  Meg  Greenfield,  the 
editorial-page  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
wrote  in  a  Newsweek  column  that  Muslim 
women  are  slavish,  submissive,  and  forced  to 
stay  at  home.  She  noted  "the  contempt  with 
which  the  Saudis  treat  women."  One  won- 
ders where  she  obtained  this  information  and 
how  extensive  her  contacts  with  Saudis  actu- 
ally have  been.  A  letter  to  the  editor  re- 
cently printed  in  the  Chicxigo  TYibune  supple- 
mented Greenfield's  thesis:  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  writer  asked,  "Why  should  our  female 
soldiers  have  to  endure  the  baleful,  lustful 
stares  of  the  Arabs?"  This  remark  is  on  a  par 
with  past  hate-mongering  stereotypes  of 
Jews  lusting  for  money  and  blacks  lusting 
for  white  women. 

Although  there  are  nearly  SOO  million  Mus- 
lim women — the  Muslim  world  ranges  from 
Guinea  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  Borneo 
in  the  South  China  Sea — the  most  distorted 
and  misunderstood  aspect  of  Islam  concern 
the  status  of  women.  For  centuries  Muslim 
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women  had  property  and  legal  rights  greater 
than  those  afforded  to  women  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  media,  however,  usually 
portray  Arab  women  as  mute,  uneducated, 
unattractive,  enslaved  beings  who  exist  sole- 
ly to  serve  men.  It  is  true  that  in  Western 
eyes  there  are  problematic  aspects  to  the 
status  of  Arab  women,  just  as  there  are  prob- 
lematic aspects  to  the  status  of  Western 
women  trom  an  Arab  perspective.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  the  14  Arab  nations  I 
have  visited,  I  have  come  to  know  women. 
Muslim  and  Christian,  who  are  protected. 
loved,  honored,  and  respected  for  being  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  journalists,  architects. 
and/or  homemakers.  We  almost  never  see 
Arab  women  portrayed  in  those  roles  in  the 
entertainment  media,  much  less  anyone 
modeled  after  Anwar  Sadat's  widow,  Jihan. 
whose  life  is  clearly  the  antithesis  of  the  pre- 
vailing stereotype. 

Who  benefits  when  people  are  denigrated? 
All  groups  contain  some  Attila-the-Hun 
types,  but  they  are  in  the  minority.  History 
teaches  us  that  a  major  obstacle  to  world 
peace  is  the  tendency  of  image  makers  to  de- 
humanize others  and  to  enhance  myths.  As  a 
recent  New  York  Times  editorial  states:  "Big- 
otry thrives  on  slanderous  stereotypes,  and 
the  crazed  Arab  is  today's  version  of  the 
Teutonic  hordes  and  the  yellow  peril.  ...  To 
hold  a  diverse  Arab  world  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  a  single  leader's  misdeeds  tra- 
duces an  entire  people." 

Members  of  the  academic  community  often 
play  an  important  role  in  producing  and 
critically  analyzing  imrtraits  of  various 
groups.  But  most  have  ignored  the  harm 
done  by  the  Arab  stereotypes.  Those  who  do 
examine  this  phenomenon  risk  being  accused 
of  being  prejudiced  themselves  or  of  promot- 
ing some  hidden  agenda.  While  researching 
the  image,  for  example.  I  was  characterized 
by  some  academics  as  an  '  an ti- Israeli  Arab 
lover"  who  engages  in  "Arab  propaganda." 

Why  was  my  research  attacked?  Several 
I>ossibilitie8  exist.  Did  the  accusers  have 
their  own  prejudices?  Is  there  an  assumption 
that  we  do  not  need  to  know  the  Arab  peo- 
ple? Because  of  the  Arab-Israelt  conflict. 
which  frequently  clouds  scholarly  objectiv- 
ity with  deeply  held  fears  for  the  future  of 
countries  in  the  region,  some  academics 
label  research  into  the  media's  depiction  of 
Arabs  as  being  pro- Arab  and  anti-Israeli,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  numerous  Jewish  schol- 
ars have  also  criticized  the  Arab  stereotype. 
My  Arab  heritage  is  occasionally  brandished 
as  an  excuse  to  discount  my  studies  by  peo- 
ple who  would  never  consider  advancing  the 
equally  absurd  notion  that  blacks  or  women 
cannot  objectively  study  their  own  groups. 

College  administrators  and  heads  of  de- 
partments actively  and  rightly  seek  out  Jew- 
ish. Hispanic,  Asian,  female,  and  black  schol- 
ars to  teach  courses  related  to  their  particu- 
lar racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  pres- 
ence of  those  faculty  members  reflects  a  uni- 
versity's sensitivity  and  commitment  to  in- 
creasing understanding  of  minorities  and 
ethnic  groups.  Yet,  to  my  knowledge,  no  uni- 
versity offers  classes  studying  the  Arab 
imacre  In  popular  culture:  no  university  ac- 
tively seeks  to  recruit  faculty  members  who 
could  address  that  need. 

Some  academics,  notably  film  historians 
and  those  who  study  perceptions  of  racial 
and  ethnics  groups,  women,  and  the  elderly. 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
including  Arab  portraits  in  their  analyses  of 
pervasive  cultural  images. 

Soon  after  he  launched  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  President  Bush  said  that  the  actions 
of  Saddam  Hussein  went  "against  the  tradi- 


tion of  Arab  hospitality,  against  the  tradi- 
tion of  Islam."  The  President's  words  help 
dilute  prejudice  by  debunking  prepackaged 
Arab  stereotypes.  We  need  more  such  high- 
level  declarations  to  encourage  us  to  exam- 
ine carefully  the  realities  of  the  region,  both 
bad  and  good. 

The  current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  gives 
scholars  the  chance  to  promote  more  accu- 
rate portraits  of  Arabs.  They  could  challenge 
students  and  the  general  public  to  look  be- 
yond the  obvious  by  focusing  on  the  telling 
efffects  of  myths.  As  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said:  "The  great  enemy  of  truth  is  very 
often  not  the  lie.  deliberate,  contrived  and 
dishonest,  but  the  myth,  persistent,  persua- 
sive, and  realistic." 

Popular  culture's  messages  teach  us  whom 
to  love  and  whom  to  hate.  There  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  cumulative  effect  when  such  mes- 
sages remain  unchallenged.  I  am  confident 
that  educators  will  eventually  define,  docu- 
ment, and  discuss  the  racism  prevalent  in 
the  media's  images  of  Arabs.  Our  present 
preoccupation  with  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
villainy  should  not  blind  educators  to  the 
need  for  that  effort.  The  ultimate  result 
should  be  an  image  of  the  Arab  as  neither 
saint  nor  devil,  but  as  a  fellow  human  being, 
with  all  the  potentials  and  frailties  that  con- 
dition implies. 

(Jack  Shaheen  is  professor  of  mass  commu- 
nications at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsville  and  author  of  The  TV  Arab 
(Bowling  Green  State  University  Press. 
1984  ).• 


WARNING    SIGNS    IN    ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  RECORD 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
diecouraglng  to  read  the  statement  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights,  John  R.  Dunne.  I  had  hopes 
that  the  appointment  of  John  Dunne, 
after  the  very  weak  attempted  appoint- 
ment of  William  Lucas  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Civil  Rights,  might 
indicate  that  the  administration  was 
willing  to  move  ahead. 

Regrettably.  John  Dunne  apparently 
is  following  the  administration  line. 

My  hope  is  that  John  Dunne  will  ex- 
amine his  conscience  carefully,  and  if 
he  does  not  see  the  administration 
standing  up  on  civil  rights,  he  will  do 
the  honorable  thing  and  resign,  and 
tell  the  world  why  he  is  resigning. 

Mr.  Dunne's  statement  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  makes  it  appear 
that  the  great  threat  to  our  society  is 
not  racism  but  quotas. 

In  the  conference  on  this  civil  rights 
bill  last  year,  we  went  out  of  our  way 
to  make  clear,  beyond  any  question, 
that  quotas  were  not  a  part  of  affirma- 
tive action  in  this  Nation. 

Yet  the  President  decided  to  use 
quotas  as  an  excuse  of  vetoing  the  bill. 

The  uproar  over  minority  scholar- 
ships came  after  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education  consulted  with 
some  people  in  the  White  House.  Who 
ha  consulted  with  is  not  clear. 

The  combination  suggests  that  in 
19W.  the  President  intends  to  campaign 
in  a  way  that  divides  America  rather 
than  uniting  America.  He  won  in  that 
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way.  In  part,  in  1988  with  the  Willie 
Horton  ad,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  citi- 
zens of  both  political  parties  who  will 
stand  up  and  denounce  this  drift  in  the 
same  divisive  direction. 

There  is  clearly  a  lack  of  sensitivity 
by  tha  administration  on  the  questions 
faced  by  less  fortunate  Americans  of 
whatever  color. 

We  need  leadership  that  pays  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  less  fortunate 
Americans.  We  need  leadership  that 
brings  Americans  together,  and  John 
Dunna's  statement  to  the  House  com- 
mittee is  a  great  disappointment. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  comment  of 
Congressman  John  Conyers  of  Michi- 
gan at  the  hearing.  "The  nearest  thing 
that  I  know  of  to  a  quota  is  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  African- Amer- 
icans in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf." 

John  Dunne  has  to  make  a  decision 
whether  he  is  going  to  follow  the  lead 
of  an  administration  that  is  anemic  in 
the  area  of  moving  on  the  problem  of 
racisni.  I  hope  he  rescues  his  own  rep- 
utation by  standing  up. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  New  York  Times 
article  by  Steven  A.  Holmes  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
RiGHTa  Bill  Seen  as  aiding  Quotas:  U.S. 

Aide's  Comments  Signal  Hardening  in  Op- 

posmoN 

(By  Steven  A.  Holmes) 

WASgiNGTON.  February  7.— A  top  Justice 
Departiment  official  said  today  that  hiring 
and  promotion  quotas  favoring  minority 
members  and  women  are  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ican society,  and  that  a  civil  rights  bill  pend- 
ing in  Congress  would  only  make  quotas 
more  pervasive. 

"Quotas,  regrettably,  are  alive  and  well," 
the  official,  John  R.  Dunne,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Civil  Rights,  told  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

Mr.  punne's  statement  was  the  first  offi- 
cial response  to  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
fxjsed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  meant  to 
counter  discrimination  in  hiring  and  pro- 
motions. A  somewhat  weaker  anti-discrimi- 
nation bill  was  passed  by  Congress  last  year 
but  vetoed  by  President  Bush. 

The  two  sides  remain  far  apart  on  the  bill 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Dunne's  remarks,  includ- 
ing his  comments  about  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings  that  the  bill  is  intended  to 
overturn. 

Last  year  the  Administration,  which  had 
been  Seeking  to  cut  longtime  Democratic 
support  among  blacks,  conceded  the  need  to 
modify  a  key  1989  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Wards  Cove  Packing  Company  v.  Atonic. 
Proponents  of  the  bills  maintain  that  the 
Court's  ruling  made  it  easier  for  companies 
to  defend  hiring  practices  resulting  in  exclu- 
sion of  minority  groups  or  women.  If  busi- 
nesses find  it  difficult  to  prevail  in  court 
cases,  proponents  assert,  they  will  turn  to 
quotas  to  avoid  litigation. 

ADMINISTRATION  SHIFT  SIGNALED 

Today,  signaling  a  harder  line  on  Wards 
Cove  liy  the  Administration.  Mr.  Dunne  dis- 
puted the  contention  that  the  Court  ruling 
made  It  too  easy  for  companies  to  win  such 
cases.  He  cited  a  Justice  Department  study 
showing    that   in    Federal    cases   since    the 
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Court'8  ruling,  plalnti^s  prevailed  nearly  as 
many  times  as  the  defendant. 

Like  the  bill  vetoed  last  year,  the  new 
measure  would  overturn  the  Wards  Cove  rul- 
ing: and  Ave  other  Court  decisions  that  the 
civil  rigrhts  groups  contend  have  seriously 
weakened  Federal  anti-employment  dis- 
crimination laws.  It  would  also  amend  the 
Civil  Rigrhts  Act  of  1964  to  permit  victims  of 
intentional  job  discrimination  to  win  larger 
monetary  awards  in  court. 

Both  Mr.  Dunne's  comments  and  the  bill 
itself  indicate  that  both  sides  are  much  fur- 
ther apart  than  they  were  when  negotiations 
to  forge  a  compromise  bill  collapsed  last  fall. 

The  hardening  of  attitudes  toward  the  bill 
indicates  the  difficulty  in  reaching  a  consen- 
sus. 

A  Senate  Republican  aide  put  it  this  way: 
"Last  year,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the 
Administration  started  out  a  mile  apart. 
Then  through  the  efforts  of  people  like  Dan- 
forth.  Specter  and  Jeffords  you  got  them  a 


foot  apart."  The  reference  was  to  Senators 
John  C.  Danforth  of  Missouri,  Arlen  Specter 
of  Pennsylvania  and  James  M.  Je^ords  of 
Vermont,  all  Republicans.  "Now  they're 
starting  off  a  mile  apart  again,"  the  aide 
said.  "That's  not  encouraging." 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  gain  White  House 
acceptance,  sponsors  of  the  bill  placed  a  ceil- 
ing of  $150,000  on  punitive  damages  that  can 
be  awarded  to  plaintiffs  who  prove  inten- 
tional discrimination.  This  year's  bill  con- 
tains no  such  ceiling. 

HIGH  CHARGED  ATMOSPHERE 

The  Senate  aide  added  that  the  debate  over 
the  bill  is  taking  place  in  an  even  more  high- 
ly charged  political  environment  than  last 
year.  "Ninety-two  is  closer,"  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  next  Presidential  election. 

Democratic  supporters  of  the  bill  have  as- 
sailed the  Administration  for  opposing  the 
measure,  while  blacks  make  up  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  ground  troops  serving  in 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


"The  nearest  thing  that  I  know  of  to  a 
quota  is  the  disproportionate  number  of  Afri- 
can-Americans in  the  armed  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,"  said  Representative  John 
Conyers  Jr.  a  Michigan  Democrat. 

For  their  part.  Republican  opponents  of 
the  bill  point  to  last  November's  elections, 
saying  few,  if  any,  party  candidates  were  re- 
jected because  of  the  veto. 

Sponsors  of  the  measure  oppose  quotas, 
but  voiced  skepticism  at  Mr.  Dunne's  con- 
tention of  the  pervasiveness  of  quotas.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M.  TUESDAY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  10:59  a.m., 
recessed  until  Tuesday,  February  26, 
1991,  at  2:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  HOYER]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC, 
February  25.  1991. 
I  hereby  desipnate  the  Honorable  Steny  H. 
HOYER  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on  this 
day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 


I 
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kley  and  was  reelected  in  1960  and 
again  in  1966.  He  served  from  November 
7,  1956,  to  January  3,  1973,  and  was  not 
a  candidate  for  reelection  in  1972.  Fol- 
lowing his  service  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  selected  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
GermAn  Democratic  Republic  and 
served  from  1974  to  1976.  He  then  again 
resunjed  the  practice  of  law  and  prac- 
ticed here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

He  was  a  good  man  who  served  his 
country  well  and  he  always  kept  the 
comnjon  touch.  His  name  will  be 
known  in  all  time  to  come  at  home  and 
in  th0  far  corners  of  the  Earth  for  his 
monumental  works  in  behalf  of  rep- 
resentative government  which  is  the 
source  and  the  protector  of  all  human 
rights  in  all  nations  where  freedom 
prevails.  He  was  a  man  of  the  soil. 
Throughout  all  of  his  mature  years,  re- 
gardless of  all  of  his  other  achieve- 
ment$,  and  they  were  many,  he  was 
considered  as  the  friend  of  the  Amer- 
ican larmer.  He  labored  with  dedicated 
devotion  and  with  a  passion  on  the 
ramparts  of  individual  freedom,  hon- 
esty and  constitutional  government. 
His  service  in  all  of  his  achievements 
was  marked  by  a  high  sense  of  con- 
science and  duty.  His  character,  his 
achievements  and  his  faithful  service 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations 
yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  true  friend 
and  tjhe  United  States  of  America  has 
lost  a  grreat  statesman. 

He  will  be  buried  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1991. 

To  the  members  of  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavejnent. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Almighty  God,  from  the  beginning 
You  have  breathed  into  us  the  very 
breath  of  life  and  have  nurtured  and  di- 
rected us  along  life's  way,  so  now  we 
pray  for  Your  presence  with  those  to 
whom  great  responsibility  has  been 
given  and  with  those  who  are  in  danger 
and  risk.  As  we  hear  the  sound  of  bat- 
tle and  feel  the  anxiety  of  the  day,  so 
too  may  we  hear  Your  still  small  voice 
In  the  quiet  of  our  hearts.  May  Your 
blessing,  O  God,  that  transcends  all  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space,  be  with  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  give  them  Your  peace  that  passes 
all  human  understanding.  This  is  our 
earnest  prayer.  Amen. 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 


Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HOBSON]  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

Mr.  HOBSON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER  OF 
KENTUCKY 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  now  announce 
the  death  of  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky  who  died  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 21  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
DC.  My  friend,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  period 
of  20  years  and  6  months. 

He  was  born  in  Somerset,  Pulaski 
County,  KY,  on  August  23,  1901,  and 
after  attending  public  schools  at  Som- 
erset and  Centre  College  in  Danville, 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the 
year  1923.  After  attending  Harvard  Law 
School  from  1923  to  1925,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1928  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Somerset,  KY.  He 
served  in  the  Kentucky  State  House  of 
Representatives  from  1928  to  1930  and 
then  he  was  elected  as  county  judge  of 
Polaski  County  and  served  from  1930  to 
1938.  From  time  to  time,  he  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  this  was  during  the 
period  from  1935  to  1946.  During  World 
War  n,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1942  to  1946. 

Following  the  war,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the 
28th  Judicial  District  of  Kentucky  in 

1945  and  served  until  his  resignation  in 

1946  since  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  resignation  of 
A.B.  Chandler.  Senator  Chandler  was 
selected  to  be  the  baseball  commis- 
sioner and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  John  Sherman  Cooper  served 
in  the  Senate  from  November  6,  1946,  to 
January  3,  1949.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  reelection  in  1948  and  at 
that  time  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
Next,  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1949  and  was  an  alternate  dele- 
gate in  1950  and  1951.  He  served  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
London  and  Brussels  meetings  of  the 
council  of  ministers  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  in  1950. 

He  then  was  elected  again  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  All  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Virgil  M.  Chapman  and 
served  from  November  5,  1952,  to  Janu- 
ary 3,  1956.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  1954  and  then 
served  as  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal  from  1955  to  1956.  Next,  he  was 
elected  again  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1956 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  former  Vice  President  Alben  W.  Bar- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 
OF  KENTUCKY 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  seek  a  special  order  later  in  the 
week  after  the  funeral  services  of  Sen- 
ator Cooper  to  allow  Members  of  the 
House  to  have  their  say  in  regard  to 
this  man. 

We  are  all  diminished  by  the  passing 
of  Senator  Cooper.  Here  was  a  man  who 
was  t)eloved  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
He  was  elected  repeatedly  as  a  Repub- 
lican in  a  State  that  was  at  that  time 
3  to  1  Democratic.  He  was  a  man  who 
was,  thankfully,  honored  in  his  life- 
time, and  I  hope  he  will  be  deeply  hon- 


DThis  symbol  represents  che  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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ored further  during  this  week  and  dur- 
ing the  funeral  services. 

Senator  Cooper  was  the  favorite  son 
of  my  hometown,  Somerset,  KY.  His 
brother  and  I  serve  there  on  a  bank 
board  together.  His  family  has  been  a 
deep  part  of  the  history  of  Kentucky 
since  it  has  been  around.  It  is  a  great 
family,  and  Senator  Cooper,  of  course, 
being  the  erudite  politician  that  he 
was,  was  only  the  head  of  a  very  large 
family  of  public  servants. 

We  are  all  diminished  by  the  passing 
of  Senator  Cooper.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  very  popular.  I  must  say  that  in 
our  State  he  was  the  most  popular  of 
all  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  yet  continually  he  was  striv- 
ing to  improve  himself.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  and  deep  humility,  in  the  mold 
of  our  native  son,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  yet  he  had  an  independence  and  in- 
tegrity that  matched  that  of  Henry 
Clay,  another  of  our  great  sons.  So  I 
think  Senator  Cooper  belongs  in  that 
league,  in  a  league  with  our  native 
sons,  Lincoln  and  Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  many  of 
you  will  attend  the  public  funeral  serv- 
ices at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  and,  of 
course,  like  all  of  you,  we  join  in  ex- 
tending to  his  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 


HONOR  THE  SACRIFICES  MADE  BY 
THE  TROOPS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  our  troops  as 
they  wage  the  final  battle  to  liberate 
Kuwait. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  used  every  trick 
in  his  terrorist  handbook  to  block  our 
desire  for  a  just  peace  in  Kuwait.  He 
has  failed  in  these  efforts  and  now  his 
time  has  run  out. 

Saddam  rejected  peace  by  pretending 
to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  to  this 
crisis.  As  late  as  Saturday,  Saddam 
was  offering  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait— but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  burning  oil 
wells  and  committing  genocide  against 
innocent  Kuwaitis. 

I  believe  that  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  will  soon 
complete  their  mission  to  right  these 
wrongs. 

I  also  pray  that  the  positive  reports 
we  are  now  receiving  from  the  front 
will  continue  so  our  troops  can  win 
this  war  with  minimal  bloodshed. 

And  once  the  job  is  done,  Americans 
for  generations  to  come  will  look  back 
in  awe  on  the  sacrifices  these  men  and 
women  have  made  for  freedom. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
from  the  battlefield  suggest  that  the 
coalition  forces,  led  by  ground  and  air 
troops  of  the  United  States,  have 
achieved  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
success. 

We  cannot  tell  at  this  time  when  the 
war  will  end.  We  know  with  certainty 
that  it  will  end  with  a  victory  for  the 
forces  of  freedom. 

We  are  all  thankful  to  God  that  thus 
far  casualties  have  been  very  low. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  time  to  pub- 
licly extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Solarz 
and  all  those  who  joined  with  us  in  the 
bipartisan  resolution  that  authorized 
the  President  to  use  force  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  A  little  over  a  month  ago 
it  was  not  easy  to  vote  to  send  our 
troops  into  combat  in  the  face  of  the 
dire  predictions  that  were  heard  at  the 
time.  And  some  of  the  most  pessimistic 
predictions,  I  might  add,  were  aired 
right  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Before  our  memories  fade,  I  just  want 
to  remind  our  colleagues  that  in  Janu- 
ary an  excruciating  tough  choice  had 
to  be  made,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
those  who  joined  us  in  that  effort.  The 
bipartisan  coalition  in  the  House  made 
the  tough  choice,  the  right  choice,  for 
our  troops,  for  our  country,  and  for  the 
cause  of  international  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  again  I 
want  to  thank  all  those  Members  who 
joined  in  that  very  momentous  effort. 
It  certainly  is  paying  dividends  today. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  GULF 

(Mr.   MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


D  1120 

TRIBUTE    TO    ARMY    CHIEF    WAR- 
RANT OFFICER  HAL  H.  REICHLE 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  honor  the  memory  of  Army 
CWO  Hal  H.  Reichle,  one  of  the  State's 
first  soldiers  to  die  in  combat  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  a  resident  of 
Marietta,  GA.  He  was  a  member  of 
Company  A,  1st  Battalion,  24th  Infan- 
try Division,  based  at  Fort  Stewart  at 
Hinesville,  GA. 

It  has  been  reported  that  he  was 
killed  this  past  Thursday  in  a  combat- 
related  helicopter  crash  which  also 
claimed  the  lives  of  seven  marines. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Reichle  was  said 
to  have  died  after  the  helicopter  he  was 
piloting  crashed  upon  return  from  a  re- 
connaissance mission  along  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's border  with  Iraq.  His  body  will  be 
returned  to  his  family  this  week  and 
will  be  laid  to  rest  at  Marietta  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

While  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
resulted  in  minimal  casualties  so  far, 
it  does  not  minimize  the  feelings  of 
loss  when  one  of  our  soldiers  loses  his 
life.  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
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extend  our  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Reichle.  His 
courage  and  dedication  to  fighting  for 
his  country  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years  to  come,  especially  by  the 
people  of  northwest  Georgia. 


SILVER  MEDAL  FOR  GULF  TROOPS 

(Mr.  LaROCCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  silver  medallion  to  be 
given  to  the  U.S.  military  personnel 
serving  in  the  gulf  as  a  token  of  both 
Congress'  and  the  Nation's  gratitude  to 
the  U.S.  troops. 

The  final  battle  to  free  Kuwait  from 
occupation  has  now  begun.  While  we 
meet  this  morning,  brave  young  men 
and  women  are  risking  their  lives  and 
performing  acts  of  heroism,  large  and 
small.  Indeed,  many  have  made  the  ul- 
timate sacrifice  for  their  country. 
While  many  of  our  troops  are  regular 
military  personnel,  some  are  reservists 
who  were  packing  their  children's 
lunches  and  catching  the  bus  to  work 
just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  men  and  women  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm  will  no  doubt  receive  appro- 
priate military  decorations  from  the 
Pentagon  for  their  service.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  should  also  receive  from  us 
civilians  in  Congress  a  small  symbol  of 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  urge  Members  to  join  me  as 
sponsors  of  this  legislation. 


GERMANY,  JAPAN,  AND  SOUTH 
KOREA  MUST  CONTRIBUTE  MORE 
TO  DESERT  SHIELD 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  very  ominous  day.  when  we  hope 
things  continue  to  go  so  well,  I  want  to 
say  to  our  allies,  especially  three  of 
them — Germany,  Japtan,  and  South 
Korea— that  there  are  no  three  coun- 
tries on  this  planet  that  owe  their 
prosperity  and  well-being  more  to  the 
United  States  than  those  three  coun- 
tries. Yet  when  we  look  at  the  cost  of 
this  war,  those  three  countries  are 
really  doing  the  least  compared  to 
what  they  could  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  terribly  dis- 
appointing to  me.  Their  attitude  has 
been  that  after  all  of  their  people  have 
health  care,  which  our  people  do  not 
have  in  the  United  States,  that  after 
all  of  their  young  people  are  educated 
in  college  or  whatever  they  want, 
which  our  people  do  not  get  in  the 
United  States,  and  after  many  more 
programs  that  they  fund,   if  there  is 
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anything  left,   they  will   throw  some 
change  in  the  tin  cup. 

You  cannot  be  a  superpower  and  a 
super  debtor  very  long.  I  think  we  have 
to  say  to  these  allies,  especially  these 
three,  our  patience  is  running  out,  and 
we  really  expect  a  whole  lot  more  than 
loose  change.  I  think  that  is  very,  very 
Important.  Congress  is  going  to  be 
talking  about  this  as  we  look  at  the 
cost  of  this  war  and  start  trjring  to  pay 
the  bill,  which  is  going  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult, in  the  next  few  months. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  SHERMAN 
COOPER 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  talk  about  the  activities  in 
Desert  Storm  and  the  fact  that  this 
would  appear  in  the  early  days  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliantly  conceived 
and  brilliantly  executed  battlefield 
plans  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  caution 
against  the  use  of  that  very  word  the 
President  used  in  January,  which  is 
"euphoria."  We  cannot  succumb  to  eu- 
phoria, because  the  battle  is  not  yet 
won.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  bat- 
tle so  far  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  courage  and  patriotism  of  our  men 
and  women  in  Desert  Storm. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  I  speak  today  for 
those  of  us  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  of  the  sad  passing  of  one  of 
the  giants  of  American  politics  and  one 
of  the  giants  of  Kentucky  politics — 
former  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
a  great  man.  a  great  leader,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  great  Kentuckian.  A 
person  who,  despite  his  world  stage. 
never  forgot  that  his  roots  were  in  the 
mountains  of  southeastern  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  very  quick 
vignette.  When  I  was  a  new  Member  20 
years  ago  and  had  my  swearing-in  re- 
ception over  at  the  Rayburn  Building, 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  who  did  not 
have  to  come — he  was  not  of  my  party: 
he  was  a  distinguished  leader  at  that 
time  and  I  was  a  newcomer — came.  I 
have  never  in  my  life  forgotten  that 
great  favor  of  that  great  gentleman. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  we  announce 
his  death  to  the  country.  I  extend  my 
condolences  to  all  of  his  family. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  SHERMAN 
COOPER 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tended to  speak  solely  about  the  fact 
that  Kentucky  and  our  country  lost 
one  of  our  most  respected  leaders  last 


Thursday  when  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  died  here  in  Washington  at  age 
89. 

However,  I  must  take  a  moment  to 
compliment  and  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
from  Fort  Campbell,  KY,  upon  their 
tremendously  successful  air  assault 
missions  during  the  weekend  into  Ku- 
wait and  southern  Iraq. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  was  active  in 
local  Somerset,  KY,  politics  and  was 
firat  elected  to  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives  in  1928,  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  Bar. 
He  served  one  term  as  Pulaski  Coun- 
ty's State  representative  and  then  was 
elected  Pulaski  County  judge  for  the 
next  8  years. 

Senator  Cooper  first  won  election  to 
the  Senate  in  November  1946  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Albert  B.  "Happy"  Chandler,  who  re- 
signed to  become  commissioner  of 
baseball.  Senator  Cooper  was  defeated 
for  election  for  a  full  term  in  1948. 

For  the  next  4  years  Senator  Cooper 
was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  November  1952,  he  again  won  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  this  time  to  fill  the 
2  years  remaining  in  the  term  of  Sen- 
ator Virgil  M.  Chapman,  who  had  died 
in  office. 

Kentucky,  where  most  elected  offi- 
cials through  the  years  have  been 
Democrats,  elected  this  outstanding 
Republican  to  the  U.S.  Senate  five 
times. 

In  the  years  before  television  adver- 
tising became  the  most  valuable  cam- 
paign asset.  Senator  Cooper  usually 
campaigned  alone,  visiting  the  cities 
and  towns  across  Kentucky  and  seek- 
ing support  person  to  person. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  made 
him  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  was  a  roving  Ambassador  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  an  Am- 
bassador to  India  under  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower, and  a  friend  and  confidant  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
appointed  him  to  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion for  the  investigation  of  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Gerald  Ford  appointed 
him  Ambassador  to  East  Germany. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  have  been  very 
fond  of  Senator  Cooper  for  many  years. 
I'm  very  proud  of  the  large  auto- 
graphed photo  of  him  that  hangs  in  my 
office  in  the  Rayburn  Building.  I  was 
always  so  pleased  that  in  recent  years 
Senator  Cooper  would  ask  me  to  assist 
him  in  his  annual  trips  to  the  Fancy 
Farm  political  picnic  in  my  home 
county  in  western  Kentucky. 

Actually,  my  wife  Carol  met  Senator 
Cooper  and  his  lovely,  talented  wife 
Lorraine  long  before  I  did.  After  Carol 
was  selected  Miss  Kentucky  in  1959, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Cooper  contributed 
S300  toward  her  expenses  related  to  the 
1959  Miss  America  Pageant  in  Atlantic 
City. 

During  the  many  times  Carol  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  Sen- 
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ator  Cooper,  he  and  Carol  always  en- 
joyed discussing  mutual  fMends  and 
current  events  in  Somerset,  where 
Carol  lived  and  was  an  elementary 
teacher  for  14  years. 

Truly,  Senator  Cooper  was  a  man 
loved,  appreciated,  and  admired  by 
those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  him. 


SOUTH  KOREA  HAS  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  CAUSE  OF  WORLD  STABILITY 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnutg.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SCHROE- 
DER]  criticized  three  countries,  name- 
ly, Germany,  Japan,  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  for  not  participating  fully  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Let  me  con- 
cur with  her  on  the  first  two  countries, 
Germany  and  Japan,  but  let  me  sug- 
gest to  her  that  she  delete  the  name  of 
South  Korea,  because  South  Korea  has 
participated  and  continues  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  naJtional  self-determination  around 
the  world. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  It  was  South  Korea,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  stopped  com- 
munism dead  in  its  tracks  back  in  1950. 
That  was  the  turning  point  against 
that  deadly,  atheistic  philosophy — 
communism — that  is  even  worse  than 
that  of  Saddam  Hussein.  The  Republic 
of  Korea  has  stood  as  a  staunch  ally  of 
the  United  States  in  the  fight  against 
comnmnism  ever  since. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  ought  to  with- 
draw tihe  name  of  South  Korea  and  put 
in  its  place  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  contributed  not  one  dollar, 
which  has  contributed  not  one  life,  to 
this  important  cause  for  which  we  are 
all  fighting  for  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Since  joining  with  the  United  States 
to  vote  for  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Soviet  Union  has  more 
often  than  not  been  a  stumbling  block 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  by  means  of 
the  votes  it  cast  in  that  international 
organization.  At  last — after  more  than 
40  years — the  Soviet  Union  did  cast  a 
truly  constructive  vote  for  freedom 
when  It  supported  the  international  co- 
alition against  Saddam  Hussein's  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait.  Now,  however,  it  has 
reverted  to  form,  offering  diplomatic 
escape  hatches  for  Saddam  Hussein 
that,  while  currying  favor  for  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Middle  East,  work 
against  the  allies'  efforts  to  bring  long- 
term  stability  to  the  region. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  suggest 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
delete  her  criticism  for  a  good,  staunch 
ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  aim 
that  criticism  where  it  is  well  de- 
servedL 
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PRmriNG  IN  RECORD  OF  RE- 
MARKS OF  HOUSE  MEMBERS  AT 
OBSERVANCE  OF  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
gram and  remarks  of  the  Members  rep- 
resenting the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Olin]  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  at  the  wreath-lay- 
ing ceremony  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment for  the  observance  of  George 
Washington's  Birthday  on  February  22, 
1991.  be  inserted  in  today's  Congres- 
sional. Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

Washinoton  Monument  Wreath-Laying 

Ceremony,  February  22, 1991 

program 

Presentation  of  the  Colors:  Joint  Armed 
Services  Color  Guard,  Military  District  of 
Washington. 

The  National  Anthem:  Stevens  Elementary 
School  Glee  Club. 

Welcome  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies:  Ar- 
nold Goldstein,  Superintendent  National 
Capital  Parks-Central. 

Remarks:  Prank  Addison,  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  Society;  Robert  G.  Stan- 
ton, Regional  Director,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; Honorable  Jim  Olin,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 10th  District,  Virginia;  Honor- 
able Frank  R.  Wolf,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 6th  District,  Virginia. 

Musical  Selection:  Stevens  Elementary 
School  Glee  Club  and  Bell  Ringing  Choir, 
Sharon  Strange,  Director. 

Presentation  of  the  Wreaths 

Wreath  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Honorable  Jim  Olin,  Honorable  Frank 
R.  Wolf. 

Wreath  of  the  Washingrton  National  Monu- 
ment Society:  Prank  Addison. 

Wreath  of  the  National  Park  Service: 
James  M.  Ridenour,  Robert  G.  Stanton. 
Lucas  Andrews. 

Tape  and  Retiring  of  the  Colors:  Military 
District  of  Washington. 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Jim  Olin, 
Washington  Monument,  February  22, 1991 
Today  we  are  privileged  to  take  part  in 
honoring  perhaps  the  greatest  leader  In  our 
history,  at  a  monument  inspired  by  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  at  a  time  when  young 
American  men  and  women  are  risking  their 
lives  abroad  to  protect  our  national  interest. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  formative  years 
of  our  nation,  it  is  important  to  remember 
how  fragile  our  democracy  was.  The  United 
States  of  America  was  frankly  an  experi- 
ment in  self  government.  Our  Founding  Fa- 
thers set  up  a  system  of  government  unlike 
any  other  in  history  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  people  would  rule. 

Fortunately  for  us.  the  first  man  to  lead 
our  nation  was  a  man  of  integrity  whose 
commitment  to  the  democratic  ideal  was 
unshakable.  The  people  of  his  time  recog- 
nized George  Washington's  extraordinary 
talents  and  entrusted  their  future  to  him. 
Such  was  his  popularity  tliat  be  could  have 


made  the  office  of  the  Presidency  anything 
he  wanted.  Suggestions  were  made  to  crown 
him  King.  Such  was  his  integrity  that  he 
preserved  the  fundamentally  democratic  na- 
ture of  our  government  and  retired  after  two 
terms,  leaving  the  Presidency  to  a  democrat- 
ically elected  successor.  The  importance  and 
courage  of  that  act  in  preserving  our  democ- 
racy cannot  be  overestimated. 

As  a  Virginian,  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  our  first  President  was  a  fellow  Vir- 
ginian. Bom  in  Westmoreland  County, 
George  Washington  spent  part  of  his  career 
as  a  surveyor  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the 
area  I  am  honored  to  represent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  also  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and  served 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  state  militia.  Our 
capital,  Richmond,  has  the  distinct  honor  of 
being  the  first  locality  to  sponsor  a  public 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday. 

So,  today  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  country.  And.  in  doing  so,  our 
thoughts  inevitably  go  to  our  troops  in  the 
Mideast.  The  turmoil  in  that  troubled  region 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  peaceful  demo- 
cratic tradition  instilled  in  us  by  George 
Washington.  Today,  our  soldiers  are  poised 
to  stop  a  brutal  dictator  unconstrained  by 
the  will  of  his  own  people.  As  a  result  of  the 
foundation  laid  by  George  Washington,  our 
nation  has  both  the  values  and  the  resources 
to  turn  back  this  aggression.  But  more  im- 
portantly we  have  the  people,  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services,  who  are  will- 
ing to  serve— and  fight,  if  necessary— to  pre- 
serve our  vital  interests. 

This  ceremony  honors  George  Washington, 
but  it  also  honors  them,  our  soldiers,  fight- 
ing to  safeguard  George  Washington's  herit- 
age. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Representative  Frank  R. 
Wolf,  February  22. 1991 

in  honor  of  a  true  and  great  AMERICAN: 
GEORGE  washinoton 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  speak  here  today 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
lived  and  one  of  the  finest  presidents  ever  to 
serve  our  country — George  Washington. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  speak  in  bis 
honor  because  he  was  bom  in  Virginia.  Al- 
though I  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Northern  Virginia  has  been  my 
home  for  the  past  29  years.  I  and  my  family 
live  and  worship  in  the  Commonwealth.  My 
five  children  were  educated  in  Virginia  pub- 
lic schools.  And  I  have  had  the  great  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  of  serving  the  people 
of  the  10th  District  of  Virginia  as  their  elect- 
ed representative  in  Congress  for  six  terms. 

We  from  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Maryland,  have  the  opportunity 
to  view  each  day  these  monuments  which 
have  been  erected  to  memorialize  George 
Washington  and  other  great  leaders  of  our 
nation.  But  these  monuments  stand  here  to 
be  viewed  by  all  Americans — citizens  of 
every  race,  creed,  gender,  age.  and  ethnic 
heritage.  They  are  here  to  inspire  all  Ameri- 
cans to  achieve  greatness  and  to  keep  alive 
the  values  and  principles  for  which  men  like 
George  Washington  stood— freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  patriotism  among  them. 

In  an  address  he  gave  on  September  19. 
1796.  George  Washington  said: 

"Citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
centrate your  affections.  The  name  of 
AMERICAN,  which  belongs  to  you,  in  your 
national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  Patriotism,  more  than  any  ap- 
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pellation  derived  from  local  discrimina- 
tions." 

George  Washington  was  a  true  American  In 
that  he  placed  the  good  of  the  nation  before 
his  own  personal  interests.  It  was  his  out- 
standing and  unequalled  leadership  which 
helped  our  nation  achieve  independence.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  regard  him  as  the  father  of 
our  country. 

In  1789,  Washington  was  elected  to  serve  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote.  His  ability  to  lead  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  he  had  led  its  army  was  .soon 
recognized,  even  by  those  who  had  opposed 
him. 

Through  years  of  bard  work  and  unselfish 
devotion,  Washington,  together  with  our 
founding  fathers,  launched  the  new  govern- 
ment on  its  course  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  strong  govemment  which  has  well- 
served  each  succeeding  generation  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

In  1799,  George  Washington  died  at  67  years 
of  age  at  his  home  in  nearby  Mount  Vernon. 
But  his  memory  lives  on,  not  only  here  at 
the  site  of  the  Washington  Monument  and  at 
Mount  Vernon,  but  in  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
icans. And  I  believe  the  spirit  and  vision 
which  moved  George  Washington  toward 
greatness  lives  within  all  of  us.  Thank  you. 


RANKING  OF  MEMBER  ON 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  House  Reso- 
lution 43  adopted  by  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1991.  electing  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Robert  An- 
drews, to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Mr.  Andrews  be  elected  to 
rank  ahead  of  the  gentlem&n  trotn 
Maine,  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOBSON)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Cldjoer,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Darden)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  ANNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  on  February  27. 

Mr.  CLEMENT,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  14  and  March  15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOBSON)  to  revise  and  ex- 
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tend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mb.  Ros-Lbhtinen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Darden)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr,  ANDERSON  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  TOWNS. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 
Mr.  Brooks. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly, at  12  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  February  26.  1991.  at  12 
noon. 


JMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  on  target  participation  rates  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  [FmHA] 
Farm  Ownership  [FO]  Loans  and  Acquired 
Property  Outreach  Program  for  members  of 
socially  disadvantaged  groups,  pursuant  to  7 
U.S.C.  2008;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

695.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  emergency  fiscal  year  1991  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  various  civilian 
Executive  Branch  agencies,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-44);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

696.  A  conununication  from  the  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc. 
No.  102-43);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  that  major 
defense  acquisition  programs  have  breached 
the  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b)(3)(A);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  Directors  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  transmitting  a  joint  re- 
port on  the  technical  assumptions  to  be  used 
in  preparing  estimates  of  national  defense 
function  (050)  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-ie9,  section  5(a) 
(103  SUt.  1364);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


699.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  proceedings  of  the  91st 
natiooal  convention,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
118;  44  U.S.C.  1332  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-45);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  enforce- 
ment actions  for  the  period  of  January  1,  1990 
through  December  31,  1990,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  1833;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-344,  "Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Compensation  Amendment  Temporary  Act  of 
1990."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fossil  Energy,  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  notice  that  the  annual/quar- 
terly report  on  the  status  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  will  be  delayed,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  6245(a);  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  on  the  Asbestos  Haz- 
ards Abatement  Program  for  1988,  pursuant 
to  20  U.S.C.  4016.  4020(7);  to  the  Committee  on 
Enerjry  and  Commerce. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Uegislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  pursuant  to  section 
3(e)  of  the  AECA,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2314(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  list  of  all  sales  and  licensed 
commercial  exports  of  major  weapons  or 
weapons-related  defense  equipment,  pursu- 
ant 60  22  U.S.C.  2765(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

706l  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sercretary 
of  SBate  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions by  David  Floyd  Lambertson,  of 
Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
its  report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  its  re- 
port on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  on  1991-95  revisions  to  the  Agency's 
long-range  research  agenda,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  4361;  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  <X>NZALEZ: 
H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  tihe  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  1104.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  portions 
of  Pelican  Island,  TX,  nonnavigable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  1105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on 
their  traditional  dates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  privat- 
ization of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LaROCCO: 
H.R.  1107.  A  bill  to  establish  a  silver  con- 
gressiontd  commemorative  medal  for  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  serve  in 
a  combat  zone  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MONTGOMERY   (for   himself. 
Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Naole): 
H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  38, 
United  Sftates  Code,  to  restore  certain  edu- 
cation benefits  of  individuals  serving  as  part 
of   Operation    Desert    Shield    or    Operation 
Desert  Storm;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Veteran's  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER: 
H.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil   in    approving    the    Schedule    of   Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

20.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
relative  to  support  for  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

21.  Alsc,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  desecration 
of  the  nag  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ot  the  Judiciary. 


i 


DDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  6t:  Mr.  DICKS,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ber- 
MAN,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  TALtON,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  CostELLO,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  315:  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  338:  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

H.R.  315:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  DE 
Lugo. 

H.R.  451:  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Serrano,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
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H.R.  661:  Mr.  KOLBE,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson. 


H.R.  766:  Mrs.  Roukema. 
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SANTA  TERESA.  NM 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  Crowder  Is  the  moving  force  behlrnj 
the  planning  of  the  easterrvmost  crossing  on 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  in  Santa  Te- 
resa, NM.  This  project  is  the  first  and  only  bi- 
national  master-planned  community  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  txxder.  Mr.  Crowder  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  make  this  program  corrv 
merciaKy  successful  by  focusing  on  quality-of- 
Hfe  issues  such  as  housing,  schools,  and  med- 
ical facilities.  In  light  of  ttie  pending  free-trade 
agreement  with  Mexrco,  it  is  importarrt  that  we 
recognize  the  possibilities  of  productive,  long- 
term  cooperation  between  our  two  countries. 
Port  of  Entry  at  Santa  Teresa,  NM 
(By  Ken  Flynn) 

Developers  of  the  new  port  of  entry  at 
Santa  Teresa,  N.M.  are  predicting  a  soon- to- 
be-opened  crossing  facility  that  will  heraJd 
unt)recedented  growth  for  the  town. 

But  Santa  Teresa  will  always  be  a  good 
place  to  live  and  will  not  take  on  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  shabby,  dusty  border 
town,  vows  Charlie  Crowder,  58,  mastermind 
behind  the  planning  of  the  eastern-most  land 
crossing  on  the  U.S.-Mezlco  border. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  already  set  aside 
S6.1  million  to  eventually  construct  perma- 
nent insiwctlon  facilities  at  the  new  port,  he 
said. 

Diplomatic  notes  have  established  the 
Santa  Teresa  land  mass  as  a  port  of  entry, 
Crowder  said.  Crossing  facilities  will  be  tem- 
porary at  first  followed  by  permanent  struc- 
tures. 

Crowder  predicted  the  new  port  of  entry 
will  be  opened  in  a  few  months,  bringing  the 
first  traffic  from  Old  Mexico  just  west  of  the 
Texas-New  Mexico  line.  The  new  port  of 
entry  will  connect  with  the  Casas  Grandes 
Highway  south  of  Juarez.  The  road  has  been 
compacted,  sub-graded  and  stabilized  with 
private  funds  and  Is  ready  for  paving  he  said. 

Low-cost  housing,  based  on  an  attainable 
market  price,  not  produced  by  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  demands,  is  a  key  to  the  or- 
derly construction  of  "infrastructure"  on 
the  Mexican  side  of  the  crossing,  Crowder 
said. 

Santa  Teresa  Is  a  community  of  2,000  lo- 
cated on  the  U.S.-Mexlco  border  across  the 
New  Mexico  state  line  Just  west  of  the  El 
Puo  Country  Club  area.  It  is  a  IS-minute 
drive  to  downtown  El  Paso,  18  minutes  by 
car  to  Cludad  Juarez,  Mexico. 

The  community  boasts  hospital  facilities, 
a  bank.  ofQces.  shops,  two  18-hole  golf 
couTBes,  the  Santa  Teresa  Country  Club. 
swanky  residential  developments,  an  airixjrt 
with  runways  long  enough  to  accommodate 
737-type  Jets,  housing  for  a  variety  of  budg- 
ets, paved  roads,  an  adequate  underground 
water  supply  and  lots  of  wide-open  spaces. 

Craig  Paton,  developer  of  El  Mirador,  a 
beavlly-covenanted  residential  area,  said  the 


interna tional  port  of  entry  would  bring  more 
prosperity  to  Santa  Teresa  but  the  crossing 
is  not  the  only  reason  the  town  will  grow. 

He  rattled  off  a  litany  of  reasons  why  land 
and  homes  in  the  New  Mexico  community 
are  more  advantageous  than  those  in  the 
Country  Club  area  of  neighboring  El  Paso. 

"Taxes  are  lower  in  New  Mexico."  he  said. 
"There  is  no  pollution  here.  Most  of  the  pol- 
lution in  El  Paso  settles  to  the  east.  Crime 
In  Santa  Teresa  is  almost  non  existent. 
HomsB  are  covered  by  private  security  ar- 
rangements." 

A  water  supply  estimated  to  last  500  years, 
tennlB,  golf  and  swimming  at  affordable 
prices  and  beautiful  views  of  the  desert  from 
all  sides  are  also  being  touted  to  lure  home- 
owners from  Texas  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  he  said. 

"The  desert  here  is  beautiful,"  Paton  said. 
"We  plan  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  desert 
by  building  and  landscaping  to  blend  into  the 
Southwest." 

El  Mirador,  he  said,  has  been  patterned 
after  the  Southwestern  desert  communities 
of  Scottsdale  and  Phoenix  in  Arizona. 

Preserving  the  beauty  of  the  residential 
areas  of  Santa  Teresa  is  not  the  only  concern 
of  the  community.  John  Dillon,  development 
manager  of  the  Santa  Teresa  Land  Company, 
said  the  esthetics  of  a  proposed  Industrial 
park  at  the  Santa  Teresa  Airport  should  be- 
come a  model  for  all  such  operations  in  the 
United  States. 

The  airport  industrial  park  is  being  devel- 
oped  on  220  acres  of  land  that  will  be  fully 
mast«r  planned.  The  engineering  work,  lay- 
ing out  of  streets,  site  specific  engineering, 
utilities,  etc.,  is  being  supervised  by  two 
prestigious  developers,  John  O'Donnell  of 
Irvlnt,  Calif.,  and  Marshall  Bennett  of  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  park. 
Bennett  was  a  former  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Bennett  and  Kahnweiler.  one  of  the 
largest  developers  in  the  Chicago  area. 
O'Donnell  has  developed  18  million  square 
feet  of  industrial  property  on  the  West 
Coast. 

"We  have  placed  covenants  on  the  indus- 
trial park  to  Insure  that  the  property  will  be 
a  quality  development,"  Dillon  said.  "We  are 
conscious  of  the  environment  and  esthetics 
is  very  much  a  part  of  our  operation." 

Indastrial  facilities  will  be  built  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  tenants,  Dillon  said. 

"The  El  Paso  area  is  absorbing  2  million 
square  feet  of  industrial  space  a  year  and  we 
expect  to  get  our  fair  share,"  he  said.  "We 
expect  to  attract  manufacturing  and  ware- 
house facilities,  especially  those  businesses 
associated  with  the  'maquiladora'  industry." 

Dillon  said  the  Santa  Teresa  industrial 
park  will  be  patterned  after  the  Irvine 
Ranch,  an  80,000-acre  industrial  development 
that  has  been  hailed  as  the  best  in  southern 
California. 

While  developers  are  anticipating  a  boom 
when  traffic  begins  to  flow  through  the  port 
of  entry,  industrial  development  efforts  have 
already  begun.  Dillon  said  sites  are  now 
available  at  the  airport  industrial  park.  The 
Santa  Teresa  Land  Company  has  already 
opened  an  office  at  1212  Country  Club  Road, 
Suite  B-1. 


Santa  Teresa  is  only  20-25  minutes  away 
from  El  Baso  International  Airport,  he  said, 
and  only  JO  minutes  from  downtown  El  Paso, 
giving  residents  the  Iwst  of  both  worlds— a 
small  desirt  community  next  to  the  1.7  mil- 
lion El  Paso-Juarez  international  metroplex. 

The  town  is  already  host  to  Charter  Hos- 
pital, a  psychiatric  facility,  Santa  Teresa 
Immediate  Care  Center,  one  of  two  medical 
centers  for  immediate  care,  and  Rio  Valle 
Recovery  Center  providing  a  unique  cultural 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse  program.  A  24- 
hour  care  facility  is  scheduled  to  open  some 
time  in  1961. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Dona  Ana 
County  has  a  branch  In  Santa  Teresa.  Devel- 
opers say  a  second  bank  from  Albuquerque  is 
considering  setting  up  a  branch  in  the  town. 

Future  plans  call  for  development  of  a 
house-orisnted  residential  development  in 
the  near  fliture,  Paton  said. 

Crowder,  who  is  president  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  Santa  Teresa  International, 
Inc.,  gives  the  credit  for  development  of 
Santa  Teresa  to  a  former  President  of  Mex- 
ico, Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  who  suggested  to 
him  that  the  New  Mexico  desert  west  of  El 
Paso  be  developed  as  a  port  of  entry. 

"Lopez  Mateos  had  the  vision  that  Is  now 
becoming  a  reality,"  he  said.  "It  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  get  to  where  we  are  now." 

Crowder  first  acquired  land  in  the  Santa 
Teresa  ar*a  in  1970,  built  a  country  club  with 
two  18-ho]e  golf  courses  In  1974  and  sold  it  to 
golf  great  Lee  Trevino,  who  opened  it  in  1975. 

Trevlno,  beset  with  financial  problems, 
sold  the  club  back  to  Crowder  in  1979. 

The  effort  to  buy  federal  land  adjoining  the 
border  wa$  finalized  in  1985  when  Crowder  ac- 
quired 21JD0O  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement land  contiguous  to  his  country  club 
and  the  international  border. 

"If  I'd  liave  known  it  was  going  to  take  me 
that  long  to  acquire  the  land  I  would  have 
quit,"  he  Quipped. 

Santa  teresa's  location  is  a  quirk  in  the 
geography  of  the  border.  When  the  crossing 
is  opened  it  will  be  the  easternmost  land 
crossing  along  the  2,000-mile  U.S.-Mexlco 
border. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  south  from  the  high- 
lands of  Central  New  Mexico,  intersecting 
the  state,  and  turns  southeast  downstream 
at  El  Paso.  From  the  westernmost  tip  of 
Texas  for  the  next  1,200  miles  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  tihe  Rio  Grande  is  the  border  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

But  at  Santa  Teresa,  the  only  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  an  imaginary  line 
in  the  desert. 

Crowder  said  he  envisions  a  palm-lined 
port  of  entry  with  a  population  on  both  sides 
supported  by  Industry. 

A  Harviard  group  headed  by  Professors 
Charles  W.  Harris  and  Jonathan  S.  Lane  re- 
ported in  1989  that  the  Santa  Teresa  develop- 
ment plan  was  the  first  and  only  binational 
master-planned  community  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexico border. 

Consultants  say  the  population  of  Santa 
Teresa  has  the  capability  of  expanding  to 
225,000  residents  over  thrnext  10  years. 

The  success  of  Santa  Teresa  will  hinge  on 
continued  progress  In  the  "maquiladora"  or 
twin-plant  Industry. 


J  Ml 
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Under  the  "maquiladora"  plan  the  U.S.  In- 
dustries provide  raw  materials  and  unfin- 
ished goods  to  factories  they  own  in  Mexico. 
The  products  are  assembled  in  Mexico  and 
sent  back  to  the  United  States  for  sale.  U.S. 
tariffs  are  charged  only  on  that  portion  of 
the  product  improved  or  assembled  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Americans  profit  from  Mexico's  low  wages, 
which  are  now  about  $4  a  day.  Most  of  the 
work  is  labor  Intensive. 

Crowder  said  he  was  concerned  with  the 
rapid  development  of  communities  along  the 
border,  where  thousands  of  people  have 
flocked,  creating  problems  of  housing,  water 
and  sewage. 

"The  key  to  prevent  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems is  to  provide  housing  at  prices  that  can 
be  afforded  by  Mexican  workers,"  he  said. 
"We  propose  to  build  low-cost  housing  in  vil- 
lage clusters  near  Industries  so  that  workers 
will  be  able  to  walk  to  work." 

Moderate  income  housing  for  workers  will 
also  be  developed  in  the  28,000  acre  commu- 
nity on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border,  he  said. 
Crowder  envisions  the  development  of  low- 
cost  housing  that  could  be  purchased  by  fac- 
tory workers  and  paid  off  in  five  years.  He 
said  the  housing  would  establish  a  stable 
labor  pool  in  Santa,  Teresa. 

Barron's  National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  that 
Santa  Teresa's  master-planned  residential 
industrial  and  commercial  development 
could  become  the  prototype  of  all  projects 
Involving  the  development  of  infrastructure 
in  border  communities. 

Santa  Teresa  International  Inc.  is  not  only 
building  Infrastructure  but  also  will  improve 
transportation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Southern  Pacific  rail  system,  a  major 
east-west  line,  goes  directly  through  the 
community. 

Crowder  said  he  is  concentrating  on  the 
quality  of  life  issues  such  as  housing,  schools 
and  medical  facilities.  Plans  are  on  the 
drawing  boards  to  dedicate  land  In  Santa  Te- 
resa for  a  high  school,  when  the  population 
warrants  it.  he  said. 

New  Mexico  has  a  good  public  school  sys- 
tem, he  said,  with  a  high  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  are  accepted  in  college.  Residents 
of  Santa  Teresa  are  close  to  the  University 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  just  a  few  minutes 
away,  and  New  Mexico  State  University  in 
Las  Cruces,  SO  miles  north. 

Developers  say  the  construction  of  build- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  border  at  Santa  Te- 
resa in  the  years  to  come  could  exceed  SI  bil- 
lion. 

The  community  already  boasts  a  $10  mil- 
lion fiber  optics  plant  built  by  U.S.  West,  a 
Foamex  plant,  Griffith  Miro  Sciences.  Acme 
Mills,  Prepared  Foods  and  the  oil-well  divi- 
sion of  USX. 

Develoiwrs  also  agree  a  key  factor  to  the 
successful  development  of  Santa  Teresa  is 
the  continued  popularity  of  the 
"maquiladora"  or  twin-plant  industry. 

International  planners  say  the 
"maquiladora"  industry  will  flourish,  even 
though  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
headed  for  a  tree-trade  agreement  which  will 
lower  tariffs. 

Juarez  has  witnessed  a  tremendous  growth 
as  a  result  of  the  industry.  The  city  has  300 
plants,  hiring  140.000  workers. 

Nationwide,  the  industry  has  become  the 
third  largest  producer  of  foreign  capital,  be- 
hind the  oil  industry  and  tourism.  There  are 
1,750  "maquiladora"  plants  in  Mexico,  em- 
ploying more  than  450,000  workers.  Within 
the  next  five  years  planners  in  Mexico  fore- 
cast an  increase  to  2.000  plants,  employing 
635.000  workers. 
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Crowder  insists  that  the  proper  social  in- 
frastructure for  Santa  Teresa  to  successfully 
capture  its  share  of  that  ix«dlcted  Increase 
must  include  meeting  the  needs  of  low-in- 
come workers  in  order  for  any  border  com- 
munity to  succeed. 

"The  social  Infrastructure  must  accommo- 
date the  least  affluent."  he  said.  "We  must 
offer  housing  at  cost-driven  prices,  not  de- 
mand-driven. We  don't  want  to  build  a  com- 
pany town— this  is  not  welfEure.  It's  an  in- 
vestment in  human  capital.  We  must  enable 
workers  to  provide  a  decent  life  for  their 
families." 

Crowder  said  the  plans  for  development  of 
the  Mexican  side  of  Santa  Teresa  take  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  a  1-year-old  Infant 
and  an  85-year-old  grandmother. 

"There's  an  old  saying,  don't  step  on  peo- 
ple on  your  way  up  because  you  may  meet 
them  on  the  way  down."  he  said.  "We  have 
to  recogmize  the  real  people  of  the  world  and 
they  don't  buy  $100,000  homes." 

Crowder  said  the  development  of  Santa  Te- 
resa will  be  sensitive  to  the  environment  and 
will  protect  what  they  can. 

"Money  is  attracted  to  attractive  commu- 
nities," he  said. 

Crowder  said  he  believes  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  U.S.  relations  with  Mexico  is 
the  investment  of  human  capital. 

"Mexico's  ability  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  its  population  will  determine  to 
what  degree  and  at  what  time  it  becomes  an 
equal  trading  partner  wlthn  the  United 
States,"  he  said. 


BLACK  raSTORY  MONTH 


HON.  EDOIPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  25,  J 991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  is 
Black  History  Month.  It  is  with  Immense  pride 
that  I  stand  to  pay  tribute  to  men  and  women 
wtx)  have  contritxited  substantially  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Despite  their  astounding  contritxitions,  most 
of  ttie  profiles  which  I  will  run  this  month  will 
be  of  people  with  wlx>m  you  are  unfamiliar. 
Their  lack  of  fame  is  not  attributable  to  tfie 
paucity  of  their  efforts  or  ttie  dearth  of  tfieir 
ambition.  Their  contributions  are  often  denied, 
their  acfiievemerrts  are  often  attributed  to  otfv 
ers  and  ttieir  existerice  is  overkx>ked  in  history 
books  because  of  their  race.  It  is  my  fen/ent 
hope  that  one  day  these  AfricarvAmericans 
will  be  recognized  by  aN  Americans  for  the 
content  of  their  character. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles  black 
Americans  have  survived  and  often  prospered. 
These  people  of  strength  and  courage  ex- 
celled in  fields  as  varied  as  law,  medicine, 
scierKe,  journalism,  business,  ttie  arts,  ar>d  re- 
ligion. 

These  black  Americans  dkl  not  altow  preju- 
dice to  douse  the  fire  of  imagination  nor  big- 
otry to  put  out  the  flame  of  knowledge.  Instead 
ttwy  used  their  inteUigerKe,  ingenuity,  and  de- 
termination to  enlighten  the  worid. 

I  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  their  struggle 
and  ultimate  triumph  wiH  inspire  yet  another 
generatk>n  to  work  to  overcome  any  obstacle 
wtwch  nnay  be  encountered  on  the  kxig  and 
arduous  road  to  freedom. 
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DR.  MEREOrrH  oounoME 

Bom  In  1929  in  New  Jersey  and  growing  up 
on  the  streets  of  Harlem  arxl  Brooklyn,  Mere- 
dith Gourdine  was  inspired  to  pursue  a  career 
in  science.  He  atterxled  ComeH  University  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  engineering  science  from 
California  Institute  of  TecfirK>k)gy.  Afterward, 
he  was  to  become  a  successful  researcher 
and  entreprer>eur. 

Gourdine  is  most  remembered  for  his  kleas 
in  lt\e  fiekj  of  electrogasdynamics  [EGDj.  EGO 
is  the  study  of  forces  produced  by  ttie  motion 
of  electrically  charged  partKles— ions— carried 
by  an  insulating  gas  flowing  ttvough  an  elec- 
tric fiekJ.  Until  Gourdine,  there  was  litde  infor- 
mation about  EGO.  Alttxxjgh  experimentatnn 
in  the  fiekJ  had  been  corklucted  in  the  1920*$, 
no  successful  model  had  been  produced.  His 
research  constitiited  a  major  breakthrough. 

Bask^ly,  EGO  generates  electric  current  t>y 
means  of  the  interactkni  of  an  electricaRy  oorv 
ducting  flukj  and  a  magr>etk;  fiekJ.  Ttie  advarv 
tage  of  that  is  ttie  devnes'  generator  facilities 
produce  less  air  and  pollutkxi  than  do  conven- 
tkKiat  powerplants. 

Through  the  commercializatkxi  of  his  ideas, 
Gourdine  built  a  millkxi-dollar  corporatkm. 

aOYO  AUGUSTUS  HALL 

Uoyd  Augustus  Hall  was  bom  in  1894,  and 
is  tiest  known  for  Ns  research  and  findings  in 
chemistry.  He  tiegan  his  acaderric  career  as 
an  honor  graduate  in  science  from  East  High 
School  of  Aurora,  IL.  Afterward,  tie  went  to 
college  wtiere  he  received  a  B.S.  in  pharma- 
ceutKaJ  ctiemistry  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. He  increased  his  scientific  knowledge  t>y 
continuing  his  graduate  work  at  ttie  University 
of  Chk^go. 

Due  to  his  excellent  capatiilities,  HaN  t>e- 
came  the  chief  chemist  and  director  of  re- 
search for  Griffith  Laboratories  of  Ctiicago. 

Hall  has  served  as  presklent  of  Ctiemeal 
Products  Corp.  in  Chnago.  His  major  break- 
through while  working  in  Chicago  occurred 
wtien  tie  discovered  curing  salts  for  ttie  pre- 
serving and  processing  of  meats.  As  a  resuN 
of  these  efforts  he  revolutkmized  ttie  meat- 
packing industry.  Through  his  vast  research. 
Hall  has  published  many  monographs  detailing 
his  findings.  Moreover,  he  hokls  more  than 
100  patents  for  processes  used  in  ttie  manu- 
facturing and  packing  of  food  products,  espe- 
cially meat  and  bakery  products. 


A  SPECIAL  DAY  FOR  THE  PLIGHT 
OF  SYRIAN  JEWS 


HON.  LEANA  ROSLEHIMN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressnnal  Caucus  for  Syr- 
ian Jews,  I  am  delighted  to  acknowtedge  a 
very  special  receptxxi  taking  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  from  5:30  to  7  p.m.  in  B-354  Ray- 
bum.  Al  are  wekxxne  to  attend  for  the  pur- 
poses of  viewing  a  tikn  emided  ''Shadows," 
which  documents  the  plight  of  Syrian  Jews. 

Many  people  forget  the  comniunity  of  Syrian 
Jews  wtx)  have  hopes  of  emigrabng  from  the 
misery  ttiat  they  live  ttvough  on  a  day  to  day 
basis.  But  for  Ms.  Cayle  Chemia  the  Toronto 
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director  of  the  40-fninute  film,  "Shadows,"  her 
life  was  affected  in  a  way  she  will  never  for- 
get 

She  tells  of  a  story  where  she  is  Interview- 
ing Victor  Abadi,  wfK>  came  home  to  find  his 
wife  and  chikt^en  murdered  in  1983.  He  and 
ottiers  sit  in  the  shadows  wNle  telling  their  ter- 
rifying stories.  They  must  speak  behind  close 
doors  so  ttiey  do  not  jeopardize  the  lives  of 
relatives  left  behind.  According  to  Ms.  Chernin, 
Syrian  Jews  live  in  a  society  where  everyone 
is  taught  to  hate  Jews. 

There  are  about  4,300  Jews  left  in  Syria. 
They  are  not  alk>wed  to  leave  the  couritry  and, 
if  caught  trying  to  escape,  they  are  jailed  and 
tortured.  But  ttiere  are  also  cases  of  Jewish 
men  arxl  chikiren  in  tfie  last  few  years  wtio 
have  been  jailed  for  no  apparent  reason. 

I  erxxxjrage  everyone  to  atterxj  a  viewing  of 
this  extraordinary  film,  "Shadows."  I  commend 
Ms.  Cayle  Chemin  for  her  bravery  of  this  pro- 
ductkxi  and  for  Ixinging  attentktn  to  the  plight 
of  ttie  beleaguered  Jews  of  Syria.  I  woukj  like 
to  thank  ttie  congresswnal  caucus  for  Syrian 
Jews.  B'nai  B'rith  IntematkMial,  and  ttie  Coun- 
cil for  the  Rescue  of  Syrian  Jews  for  their  ef- 
forts of  putting  togettier  this  remarkable  event. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL BLACK  NURSES  ASSO- 
CIATION 


February  25,  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CREW  OF  THE 
"POINT  JUDITH"  AND  THE 
COAST  GUARD  FOR  THE  RESCUE 
OFF  ANACAPA  ISLAND 


NEW  JERSEY  PRIDE  HONOR  ROLL: 
CU'CHULLAIN  PIPE  BAND 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  honoring  our  her- 
itage and  our  traditkxis  is  a  significant  part  of 
wtiat  America  is  a*  about.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, in  part,  t>ecause  we  celebrate  our  diver- 
sity. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  I  wouM  ask  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
ttie  determinatkxi,  as  well  as  the  accomplish- 
ments, of  the  Cu'Chullain  Pipe  Band  of  Moms 
County,  NJ,  this  year's  Eastern  U.S.  Pipe 
Band  champions. 

The  Cu'CfKillain  Pipe  Band  Is  the  first  New 
Jersey  winner  of  this  distinguished  competition 
in  18  years. 

Special  congratulatk>ns  are  also  In  order  to 
the  barxfs  soto  pipers  and  drummers  who  ei- 
ther won  or  placed  in  all  events  this  year. 

The  Cu'Chullain  Pipe  Band  was  founded  In 
September  1977,  under  the  direction  of  Mi- 
chael J.  Smith.  He  began  with  a  core  group  of 
18  dednated  indivkluals  who  had  no  prior  mu- 
sical experience  and  with  the  valued  help  of 
Joseph  McGonigal  as  instructor. 

In  1978,  Mike  and  Joey  led  the  first  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Parade  in  Wharton.  The  band  en- 
tered its  first  competitkxi  in  1981  and  has 
been  working  very  hard  since  that  time  to 
achieve  this  year's  championship  status. 

In  1988.  ttie  band  expanded  its  role  with  the 
creatkxi  of  its  school  of  piping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  dednainn  of  the  members  of  the 
CuOwHain  Pipe  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  J.  Smith  and  to  recognize  ttieir  ac- 
compishment  as  this  year's  Eastern  U.S.  Pipe 
Band  champions. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
February  is  designated  Black  History  Month. 
This  is  a  time  when  we  recognize  outstanding 
Individual  and  organizational  achievements  in 
the  African-American  community.  Just  recently 
one  such  organization,  the  Black  Nurses  As- 
sociatfon,  hosted  Its  Third  Annual  Black 
Nurses  Day  celetxation.  For  many  years,  the 
National  Black  Nurses  Association  has  suc- 
cessfully advanced  the  goals  and  amljitlons  of 
black  nurses  throughout  the  United  States. 
During  Black  History  Month,  we  pause  to  sa- 
lute the  National  Black  Nurses  Association, 
and  to  reflect  upon  the  history  of  the  Black 
nurses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  shown  us  the  tre- 
merxJous  Impact  and  vital  role  black  women 
have  had  on  Xhe  nursing  profession.  As  eariy 
as  colonial  times,  black  women  were  Involved 
In  nursing.  Often  times,  it  was  a  slave  who 
performed  ttie  duties  of  a  nurse.  During  ttie 
Civil  War,  many  black  women  and  men  an- 
swered the  plea  to  assist  the  wounded  sol- 
diers. Dorettiea  Lynde  DIx  was  one  such  indi- 
vidual. She  traveled  to  Washington  to  offer  her 
services  in  assisting  the  sick  and  wounded 
sokjiers.  By  1861,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  nurses.  This  was  a 
most  distinguished  position,  especially  for  a 
black  female  at  this  time.  From  these  modest 
beginnings,  b\ack  women  have  evolved  into  a 
prestigious  and  dedk^ated  force  within  the 
nursirg  profession.  From  the  Civil  War  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  black  nurses  have  shown  a 
steadlast  commitment  to  provide  and  care  for 
our  armed  services. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  group  of  black  nurses 
met  In  ClevelarxJ,  OH,  and  unanimously  de- 
ckled to  form  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Nurses.  Through  a  tireless  commitment  to  en- 
sure improved  health  care  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, this  organization  has  provkJed  a  much 
needed  servk:e  around  the  Nation.  Under  the 
capatile  leadership  of  President  Alk;la 
Georges,  the  National  Assoclatk>n  of  Black 
Nurses  has  advanced  black  women's  role  In 
nursing  as  well  as  provkjing  excellent  health 
care  In  ttie  iAack  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  privilege  to  honor  ttie 
Natk>nal  Black  Nurses  Associatk}n  during  our 
Black  History  Month  celebration.  Ttieir  devo- 
tion to  health  care  is  unsurpassed  arxJ  shouM 
be  hi^ly  commended.  They  are  a  true  benefit 
to  ttie  betterment  of  our  society. 


J  Ml 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THg  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  opportunity  to  sail  aboai6 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Point  Judith  whk;h  is 
stationed  at  Santa  Barttara  In  my  district.  I 
was  very  Impressed  by  the  professionalism 
and  knowledge  of  ttie  crew  atAy  led  by  Lt 
Tom  Greger,  the  Point  Judith  skipper.  Provkl- 
Ing  maritime  safety,  search,  and  rescue — the 
"911  of  the  seas,"  law  enforcement  environ- 
mental pr(>tection,  and  defense  readiness,  the 
Coast  Guard  fulfills  many  critically  important 
responsibilities  for  whk:h  I  believe  It  does  not 
receive  th»  credit  It  deserves. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  the 
Coast  Guard  units  In  my  district,  namely  the 
Point  Judl»i  and  the  Channel  Islands  Harbor 
Coast  Guard  station,  do  an  outstanding  job 
carrying  out  their  numerous  misskins.  For  ex- 
ample, dufing  the  brief  time  I  spent  atx>ard  the 
Point  Judith,  the  crew  inspected  pleasure  craft 
on  the  high  seas  to  ensure  compliance  with 
safety  and  environmental  laws,  ran  law  en- 
forcement checks,  and  was  scheduled  to  sup>- 
port  the  U.S.  Navy  with  security  at  Port  Hue- 
neme,  an  Important  naval  facility  Involved  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

During  my  time  alx>ard  the  Point  Judith,  I 
recall  discussing  ttie  extreme  dangers  that  can 
be  found  In  the  waters  off  the  California  coast, 
especially  abound  the  Channel  Islands.  While 
my  sailing  aboard  the  cutter  on  Saturday,  Fet>- 
ruary  16,  was  smooth,  I  couW  easily  imagine 
how  a  change  in  wind  could  tum  a  light  swell 
Into  a  small  boaters'  nightmare.  Apparently 
just  that  happened  the  very  next  day. 

The  following  account  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  descrit)es  the  courageous  actions  of  the 
Point  Judth,  ttie  44-foot  riKitor  lifeboat  from 
Channel  Islands  Harbor,  and  a  Coast  Guard 
helicopter  from  Los  Angeles  in  saving  the  lives 
of  three  nien  wtio  surely  woukJ  have  drowned 
when  their  fishing  boat  was  smashed  apart  by 
15-foot  waves.  I  commend  the  Point  Judith 
Captain  Greger  and  his  crew,  and  the  other 
units  for  their  bravery,  professionalism,  and  a 
job  well  done. 

Through  my  association  with  the  Point  Ju- 
dith and  reeding  atXHJt  this  ctiallenging  rescue, 
I  can  verify  that  the  Coast  Guard  does  live  up 
to  Its  motto,  "Semper  Paratus"— always  ready. 
For  me  and  millions  of  otfier  Amernans,  know- 
ing the  Coast  Guard  is  there  and  prepared  to 
help  Is  very  comforting  indeed. 

As  a  long  time  supporter  of  ttie  Coast 
Guard,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  re- 
view this  snapstiot  of  just  one  of  ttie  many  im- 
portant dufes  fulfilled  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
join  me  in  continuing  to  ensure  tfiat  ttie  Coast 
Guard  recaives  the  resources  it  needs  to  carry 
out  its  many  misskxis  successfully. 


February  25,  1991 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  18, 1991] 

Three  Drown  After  Waves  Split  Open 

Boat's  Hull 

(By  Christopher  Pummer) 

Three   men   drowned   off   Anacapa   Island 

Sunday  after  their  fishing  boat's  wooden  hull 

was  split  open  by  the  force  of  15-foot  waves, 

authorities  said. 

A  U.S.  Coast  Guard  rescue  team  plucked 
all  six  passengers  from  the  chilly  waters,  but 
only  three  survived.  The  rescue  was  com- 
plicated by'hlgh  winds  and  pitching  seas  that 
snapped  towlines  and  nearly  drove  a  Coast 
Guard  boat  into  Anacapa's  rocky  shoreline. 

"All  I  could  think  of  was  my  kids,"  said 
survivor  Derrick  E.  Heller,  who  spent  an 
hour  in  the  turbulent  waters  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel. 

The  Ventura  County  coroner's  office  Iden- 
tified two  of  the  dead  as  Ronald  Bailey.  50, 
and  his  nephew.  Thomas  Lee  Moyd,  33,  both 
of  Oxnard.  The  third  victim  was  the  boat's 
owner,  Billy  Joe  Halfacre,  62,  of  Culver  City. 
The  preliminary  cause  of  death  for  all 
three  men  was  listed  as  drowning,  with  se- 
vere hypothermia  a  contributing  factor,  said 
Deputy  County  Coroner  Craig  Stevens. 

The  six-member  party  departed  from  the 
Channel  Islands  Harbor  at  8:30  a.m.  Sunday 
to  fish  for  halibut  off  Anacapa  Island.  Heller 
said.  The  harbor  In  Oxnard  was  the  home 
dock  of  the  30-foot  boat,  the  Galliano. 

As  they  departed,  swells  were  only  two  to 
three  feet  high.  Heller  said.  But  as  they 
□eared  the  halfway  mark  of  the  12-mlle  voy- 
age to  their  fishing  grounds,  the  swells  grew 
to  12  feet  or  higher. 

"It  started  really  hammering  us,  so  we 
tried  to  head  to  the  island,"  said  Heller,  the 
manager  of  a  farming  supply  company. 

But  the  force  of  the  boat  smacking  the 
water  as  it  rode  over  the  crest  of  each  wave 
eventually  ripped  it  to  pieces,  said  survivor 
Ron  Scott,  33,  of  Venice.  About  three  miles 
off  Anacapa,  he  said,  "the  hull  banged  the 
water  so  hard  it  split  open,  and  we  were 
down  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

"I've  been  on  the  boat  a  couple  hundred 
times,"  added  Scott,  a  garage-door  builder. 
"I  guess  the  old  boy  just  died." 

Coast  Guard  Petty  Officer  Ray  Manaclo 
was  in  the  radio  room  at  the  Channel  Islands 
Harbor  station  when  the  distress  call  came 
in  at  11:18  a.m.  "The  last  transmission  I 
heard  was  'We're  going  down!  We're  going 
down!' "  he  said. 

Heller  said  everyone  on  board  anticipated 
trouble  and  was  wearing  life  jackets.  But 
Moyd  removed  his  for  an  unknown  reason 
and  held  onto  the  boat  as  it  capsized  and 
began  to  sink,  he  said. 

Heller  said  the  group  urged  Moyd  to  join 
them  as  they  huddled  together  in  the  water, 
clutching  a  flotation  mattress.  But  he  said 
Moyd  ignored  their  pleas. 

The  five  were  in  the  water  when  the  boat 
flipped  over,  said  Heller,  who  last  saw  Moyd 
clinging  to  the  capsized  hull. 

Scott  said  the  five  men  held  firmly  to  the 
mattress  for  about  40  minutes  before  it  be- 
came water-logged  and  lost  buoyancy.  All 
five  men  let  go  at  the  same  time,  Scott  said. 
"It  became  too  hard  to  keep  together,  and  no 
one  bad  the  strength  to  hold  hands." 

Heller  said  he  and  the  others  knew  Bailey 
and  Halfacre  were  having  difficulty  staying 
afloat,  but  "it  got  so  choppy  and  we  got  so 
spr«ad  out,  there  was  nothing  we  could  do." 
It  was  about  that  time  that  a  Coast  Guard 
helicopter  from  Los  Angeles  arrived,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Point  Ju- 
dith from  Channel  Islands  Harbor. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  sight  seeing  that  big 
old  boat  coming  over  the  waves,"  Scott  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lt.  Thomas  A.  Greger,  the  cutter's  com- 
mander, said  conditions  in  the  channel  were 
the  roughest  he  had  ever  seen,  with  swells 
reaching  15  feet  high. 

"When  we  got  there,  it  had  already  sunk. 
There  were  only  pieces  floating  around," 
Greger  said.  "It  looked  like  it  took  a  wave  to 
the  bow,  the  bow  disintegrated  and  it  went 
down." 

Rescue  team  members  found  all  six  men 
floating  within  600  yards  of  each  other, 
Greger  said,  but  not  without  considerable 
difficulty. 

Initially,  Greger  launched  a  13-foot,  inflate 
able  craft  from  his  82-foot  cutter  to  retrieve 
the  victims.  But  the  rescue  boat  lost  its  en- 
gine after  retrieving  Heller,  Scott  and 
Halfacre,  who  apparently  died  in  the  water. 
Swift  currents  swept  the  small  boat  toward 
Anacapa's  rocky  coastline. 

Greger  said  that  as  the  disabled  boat  drift- 
ed to  within  20  yards  of  the  rocks,  the  heli- 
copter dropped  a  towline  and  pulled  it  SO 
yards  farther  out  to  sea  before  the  tow-line 
snapped. 

The  cutter  used  a  shot-line  gun  to  get  a 
second  towrope  to  the  disabled  boat,  which 
was  again  approaching  the  rocks.  "They 
couldn't  even  pull  anymore  because  they 
were  getting  so  tired,"  Greger  said.  The  sec- 
ond line  snapped  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  the  helicopter's  pilot  tried  un- 
successfully to  use  the  force  of  the  wind  from 
his  spinning  blades  to  push  the  boat  out  of 
harm's  way.  Eventually,  a  second  Coast 
Guard  rescue  boat  came  alongside  the  boat 
and  towed  it  to  calmer  waters  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Island.  There,  the  two  survi- 
vors were  taken  aboard  the  cutter  along  with 
Halfacre's  body. 

Meanwhile,  the  cutter  had  retrieved  the 
three  other  passengers.  They  were  survivor 
Ernest  Hanson  and  the  bodies  of  Moyd  and 
his  uncle,  Bailey,  who  showed  signs  of  life 
but  no  pulse.  Greger  said. 

"The  helo  dropped  me  a  paramedic  and 
they  jolted  him"  to  try  to  restore  his  heart- 
beat, Greger  said.  Bailey  was  flown  to  St. 
John's  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Oxnard, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  at  4:11  p.m.. 
Stevens  said.  "They  worked  on  him  like 
crazy  but  they  never  got  anything  out  of 
him." 

Stevens  said  Hanson,  45,  of  Port  Hueneme, 
was  flown  by  a  second  helicopter  to  St. 
Johns,  where  he  was  treated  for  mild  hypo- 
thermia and  released. 
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the  Hokx:aust  by  the  Danzig  Jewish  commu- 
nity, which  tragically  perished  in  its  entirety. 

We  In  south  Rorida  have  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  arxJ  learning  about  these 
unique  treasures  of  ttie  Jewish  community  and 
the  world.  The  Bass  Museum  of  Art  in  Miami 
Beach,  FL,  is  featuring  an  exhitxt  entitted  "Art 
and  Exaltation:  Treasures  from  the  Jewish  Mu- 
seum." This  stunning  array  from  the  Nation's 
greatest  collection  of  Judaica  is  on  display 
through  March  17, 1991. 

This  collection  of  Jewish  antiques,  ceremo- 
nial art,  paintings,  graphics,  and  scuiplure  is 
on  loan  from  the  Jewish  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.  During  1991,  the  Warburg  Mansion 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  wtiich  houses  the  museum, 
will  be  closed  for  renovations,  providing  a  one- 
time opportunity  to  txing  to  south  Florida  the 
museum's  most  treasured  possessions. 

Norman  L  Kleeblatt,  curator  of  collections 
for  the  Jewish  Museum,  and  Dr.  Vivian  B. 
Mann,  curator  of  Judaica,  are  cosponsors  of 
the  exhibition,  organized  by  the  Jewish  Mu- 
seum, under  ttie  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America. 

The  Bass  Museum  of  Art  is  recognized  t>y 
the  State  of  Florida  as  a  maior  cultural  institu- 
tion and  receives  major  funding  from  the  State 
of  Florida  through  tfie  Fkxida  Department  of 
State,  the  Florida  Arts  Council,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cultural  Affairs.  Major  support  is  pro- 
vided t>y  the  dty  of  Miami  Beach  arxj  Friends 
of  the  Bass  Museum.  Ttie  museum  also  re- 
ceives furxjing  from  the  Metropolitan  Dade 
County  Cultural  Affairs  CoutkH,  the  Miami 
Beach  Visitors  and  Converrtion  Authority,  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  Speal^er,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
recognize  the  executive  director  of  Vhe  mu- 
seum, Diane  W.  Camber,  as  well  as  the  Bass 
Museum's  boaiti  of  trustees:  Mr.  Rob  W. 
Part<ins,  city  manager  of  the  city  of  Miami 
Beach,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Bass,  Mr.  Roger  E. 
Bass,  Mr.  Anthony  Noboa,  chairman  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Judge  Seymour  Gelt)er. 


BASS  MUSEUM  OF  ART  PRESENTS: 
ART  AND  EXULTATION:  TREAS- 
URES FROM  THE  JEWISH  MU- 
SEUM 


HON.  LEANA  R0S4IH11NEN 

OF  FIORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEKITINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  the  worid  is  once  again  experiencing 
ruthless  aggressmn  of  one  nation  against  arv 
ott>er,  we  must  keep  in  mind  a  time  wfien  the 
Jewish  people  and  their  culture  almost  per- 
ished from  our  worid.  In  a  desperate  efkxt  to 
keep  their  heritage  alive  during  an  era  of  Ger- 
man aggressnn,  Jewish  communities  around 
the  worid  sent  many  of  their  sacred  artifacts  to 
America  for  safekeepir^.  Exquisite  cerenxxiiaJ 
objects  were  sent  to  New  Yort(  on  the  eve  of 


PILOT  KNOB  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 
SHOW  YANKEE  INGENUITY  IN 
BUILDING  TANKER 


HON.  GERALD  BJl.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Glens 
Falls,  NY  Post-Star,  caught  my  attertkm  be- 
cause it  combines  two  things  ck>se  to  my 
heart,  volunteer  fire  corrpanies  and  saving 
taxpayer  dollars. 

The  Pitot  Knob  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
needed  a  new  tanker.  Rather  than  burdening 
taxpayers,  it  rounded  up  the  necessary  parts 
and  built  one  itself,  saving  tfie  taxpayers  about 
$75,000.  Ifs  an  Ail-American  story  of  can-do 
resourcefulness,  and  as  a  volunleeer  fireman 
for  over  20  years,  I  am  as  proud  as  I  can  be. 

I  inseri  the  artKle  in  today's  Record. 
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(From  the  Glena  Falls  (NY)  Post-Star,  Feb. 
17.  1991] 
Baboain  Basement  FiREnoHnNC— Fire  De- 
partment Saves  175,000  With  Do-It- Your- 
self Truck 

(By  Janet  Marvel) 
Lake  Gboroe.— Thanks  to  patience,  a  net- 
work of  flreflghtlng  contacts  and  a  little  in- 
g:enulty.  the  Pilot  Knob  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment bollt  a  new  tank  truck  and  saved 
taxpayers  about  S75,000  in  the  process. 

The  depcuixnent  needed  a  tank  truck  be- 
cause more  and  more  new  homes  are  being 
built  and  once-seasonal  homes  are  becoming 
year-round  residences  In  the  district,  where 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  access  water 
Crom  Lake  George. 

Chief  Gary  WiUett,  a  30-year  firefighter. 
said  a  tanker  gives  the  department  a  3.000- 
gallon  supply. 

A  brand-new  truck  would  have  cost  nearly 
SIOO.OOO,  which  was  out  of  the  department's 
price  range.  So  Willett  began  looking  for 
used  equipment,  putting  out  "feelers"  to  his 
many  friends  and  contacts  in  the  field. 

About  Biz  months  ago,  Willett  found  a 
truck  portion  of  a  trailer  truck  that  had 
been  used  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  It  cost  SS.OOO. 

Then  another  friend  told  Willett  about  a 
3.300-gallon  stainless  steel  milk  tank  being 
sold  by  a  dairy  farm  that  was  going  out  of 
business.  The  price:  S7,S00. 

"We  really  wanted  stainless  steel  because 
of  the  rust  factor,"  Willett  said. 

For  another  S3,700,  the  department  had  the 
truck  frame  lengthened  and  the  tank  at- 
tached. After  a  coat  of  paint,  new  tires  and 
other  "odds  and  ends,"  the  grand  total  for 
the  truck  was  S25,000,  Willett  said. 

The  new  truck  Joins  the  department's 
pumper,  its  drafting  truck  that  pulls  water 
from  the  lake  and  its  four-wheel -drive  truck 
used  for  fighting  brush  fires. 


MEXICO  AND  ITS  WALL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25, 1991 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
known  expert  on  Mexico.  C.  Allen  Ellis,  has 
written  a  ttxxjghtfui  piece  on  Mexican-Amer- 
ican reiatnns.  He  argues  persuasively  that  the 
dramatic  economic,  political,  and  social 
change  in  Mexico  under  President  Salinas  de 
Gortari  should  be  recognized  and  built  upon 
by  the  United  States,  such  as  through  a  free 
trade  agreement  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefuNy  examine  this  article. 

Mexico  and  Its  Wall 
(By  C.  Allen  Ellis) 

Two  great  walls  are  disappearing  from  the 
world  scene. 

The  first,  the  Berlin  Wall,  recently  was 
torn  down  in  dramatic  fashion  after  less 
than  40  years,  and  was  followed  on  October 
2nd  by  the  union  of  the  two  Germany's. 

The  second,  the  wall  of  Ignorance,  distrust 
and  deep  cultural  differences  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  has  risen  since  the 
early  days  of  the  British  and  Spanish  colo- 
nies In  the  New  World. 

The  wall  with  Mexico  also  in  coming  down. 
bat  It  is  iMlng  done  quietly  with  little  gen- 
eral awareness  in  our  country  of  what  has 
been  happening.  However,  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  this  gradual  removal  will,  in 
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coming  years,  be  comparable  in  Importance, 
and  possibly  even  more  important,  than  the 
German  union. 

An  understanding  of  what  has  happened  in 
Mexico  in  recent  years  is  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate the  dramatic  changes  underway  at 
present  and  their  possible  future  course,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  our  own  country. 

From  World  War  n  to  the  early  1970's  Mex- 
ico grew  and  prospered.  In  the  resulting  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  migration  to  Mexico 
City  and  many  other  urban  centers,  a  signifi- 
cant middle-class  has  emerged  in  what  had 
previously  been  a  society  of  a  wealthy  few 
and  a  vast,  primarily  rural,  underclass. 

Economic  policy  during  this  period  in- 
volved import  substitution  in  a  relatively 
closed  economy,  with  capable  political  lead- 
ership following  generally  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  The  results  were  single 
digit  annual  inflation,  modest  foreign  bor- 
rowings and  exchange  rate  stability. 

Two  consecutive  failed  presidencies,  during 
the  1970-1982  terms  of  Presidents  Luis 
Echeverria  A.  and  Jose  Lopez-Portillo  fol- 
lowed, which  have  come  to  be  known  as  "The 
Tragic  Dozen."  These  were  characterized  by 
political  demagoguery.  and  confidence-de- 
stroying, inept  economic  policies, 
accomponied  by  massive  corruption  even  at 
the  highest  political  levels. 

In  addition,  there  was  forced-draft  growth 
of  tlie  public  sector,  particularly  in  the  oil 
industry,  fueled  by  improvident  foreign  bor- 
rowings from  international  banks  recycling 
Middle  Eastern  petro-dollars  to  perceived 
strong  credits  such  as  Mexico,  and  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  their  own  governments  and 
the  international  financial  agencies. 

Th«  stage  thus  was  set  for  an  International 
financial  crisis  precipitated  by  Mexico  in 
early  1982.  For  Mexico  the  result  was  mas- 
sive capital  flight  accompanied  by  a  vicious 
cycle  of  currency  devaluations  with  thereto- 
fore unknown  but  continuing  high  inflation. 

The  flawed  policies  of  President  Lopez- 
Portillo  culminated  on  September  1,  1982 
when,  three  months  before  leaving  office,  he 
infonned  his  nation  of  his  decision  to  nation- 
alize its  commercial  banking  system  which 
he  thereby  sought  to  make  the  scapegoat  for 
the  failings  of  his  administration.  This  sys- 
tem liad  become  the  principal  source  of  cap- 
ital investment  for  Mexico.  Its  nationaliza- 
tion not  only  resulted  in  the  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  tills  vital  resource,  but  de- 
prive* the  capable  private  sector  of  Mexico 
of  the  entrepreneurial  leadership  which  pri- 
vate banking  groups  earlier  had  provided. 

Tha  return  from  the  brink  of  political  and 
economic  disaster  for  Mexico  and  its  long- 
suffering  people  has  been  arduous.  In  the 
process  it  has  been  an  example  to  all  na- 
tions, including  our  own,  of  realistically  ad- 
dressing its  problems  in  timely  fashion  with 
politically  highly  unpopular  but  sound  long- 
term  economic  policies.  Credit  for  this  is  due 
primarily  to  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
and  his  administration  which  opened  Mexi- 
co's sconomy  to  the  outside  world,  quietly 
began  confronting  many  of  Mexico's  vested, 
antediluvian  political,  capital  and  labor  in- 
terests, and  focused  on  the  essential  element 
of  beginning  to  re-establish  confidence  in  a 
dramatically  changed  political  and  economic 
world  for  Mexico. 

In  1968  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari.  a  Har- 
vard-trained economist,  was  the  personal 
and  surprising  choice  of  the  incumbent  presi- 
dent to  be  the  candidate  of  the  Partldo 
Revolucionario  Institucional  (PRI),  Mexico's 
unchallenged  ruling  political  party  for  over 
50  years,  and  thereby  continue  the  policies 
President  de  la  Madrid  had  only  been  able  to 
begin  during  his  term. 
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strong  candidates  of  both  the  left  and 
right  of  Mexico's  political  spectrum  waged 
effective  campaigns  l>ecause  of  the  earlier 
failed  preeidencies  followed  by  the  harsh  eco- 
nomic policies  attributed  in  part  to  Carlos 
Salinas  as  their  principal  architect.  After  a 
week-lonf  delay  in  determination  of  the  re- 
sult, the  Federal  Electoral  Commission  of 
Mexico  announced  the  election  of  President 
Salinas,  with  50.8%  of  the  total  votes  cast,  to 
Mexico's  Bingle  six  year  presidential  term. 

The  present  youthful  administration  of 
President  Salinas  is  bringing  political  as- 
tuteness, courage,  strong  administrative  tal- 
ents and  new  thinking  to  the  modernization 
of  Mexico.  Confidence  in  the  abilities  and 
policies  of  President  Salinas  and  his  team  is 
growing  both  in  Mexico  and  abroad,  and 
Mexico  may  well  be  returning  to  its  earlier 
long-term  growth  and  development.  But  it  is 
doing  so  in  a  considerably  more  open  eco- 
nomic and  political  system,  emphasizing  the 
role  of  private  enterprise  and  local  initia- 
tive, rather  than  following  the  earlier  statist 
and  centralized  government  model. 

The  nest  few  years  will  be  critical  for  Mex- 
ico and  for  our  own  country  in  the  vast  range 
of  our  inter-dependence. 

In  the  economic  arena,  Mexico  is  our  third 
most  important  trading  partner,  after  Japan 
and  Canada,  with  bilateral  annual  trade  at 
present  eotceeding  $50  billion.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  Integration  of  its  economy  with 
our  own  is  far  along,  although  there  is  little 
awareness  in  our  country,  and  even  in  our 
government,  of  this  process  and  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  Its  present  and  future  consequences 
for  both  nations. 

As  one  example  among  many,  I  cite  the 
state-of-tbe-art  Ford  Motor  Company  stamp- 
ing and  assembly  plant  In  Hermosillo,  north- 
ern Mexico,  where  130,000  Escorts  and  Mer- 
cury Comets  are  being  produced  annually  for 
sale  prinoipally  in  our  market.  In  this  Japa- 
nese-designed plant,  over  2,000  highly-skilled 
workers  appear  to  be  out-numbered  on  the 
stamping  and  assembly  lines  by  Japanese- 
made  robots. 

Mexico  traditionally  has  feared  the  thieat 
of  its  economic  domination  by  the  United 
States  and  underlying  this,  to  its  own  na- 
tional identity  with  Its  extraordinary-pre- 
Colombiao,  Spanish-colonial,  and  strongly 
nationalistic  history  and  traditions. 

Notwithstanding  this  deep-seated  concern 
of  his  countrymen.  President  Salinas  has 
recognized  the  vast  opportunity.  If  not  vir- 
tual necessity,  for  substantially  Increased 
trade  and  investment  between  our  two  inter- 
dependent} countries.  As  a  result,  Mexico  re- 
cently has  requested  the  administration  of 
President  George  Bush  to  begin  negotiations 
on  a  possible  Free  Trade  Agreement.  The  re- 
quired necotiating  authority  is  expected  to 
be  granted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee by  early  next  year.  Such  an  agreement, 
with  participatioin  in  the  negotiations  by 
Canada  with  which  we  have  a  similar  agree- 
ment ably  negotiated  by  our  Princeton  class- 
mate, Jimmy  Baker,  could  be  concluded  by 
1992,  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

A  Free  Trade  Agreement  with  Mexico 
could  be  perceived  as  merely  the  confirma- 
tion of  tho  opening  by  Mexico  of  Its  economy 
and  political  system  I  have  described  above, 
and  our  country's  own  vital  interest  in  trade 
liberallzattion  and  international  investment 
opportunities.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  rep- 
resent fa»  more— the  recognition  by  both 
countries  tliat  "their  relationship  will  inevi- 
tably be  the  most  important  for  each  of 
them    because    they    are    where    they    are 
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•  •  •"1  In  the  telllngr  perception  of  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Weintraub  who.  as  a  distinguished  schol- 
ar and  senior  State  Department  official,  has 
followed  United  States-Mexico  relations  for 
many  years. 
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students,  teachers,  tuid  various  programs  ttiat 
are  directed  at  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  New  York  students. 
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WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  COULD 
NOT  GO  ALONG  WITH  THE  SO- 
VIET PEACE  PROPOSALS 


JACQUELINE  CHARITY 

HON.  EDOlSuS  towns 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS,  f^r.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  an  individual  who  has  used  her  remark- 
able talent  to  make  a  notable  Impact  in  the 
New  Yortc  educational  system,  Ms.  Jacqueline 
Charity. 

She  has  served  as  deputy  director  of  the  of- 
fKe  of  access  arx)  corripliance  with  the  New 
Yort(  Board  of  Educatk>n  since  1987. 

In  additkKi,  Ms.  Charity  has  a  long  history  in 
educatkm.  She  t>egan  her  affillatk>n  In  approxi- 
mately 1958  as  a  teacher  In  Community 
School  DIstTKt  16.  Here  she  specialized  in 
woridng  with  learning  difficutties  and  intellectu- 
ally gifted  chiklren  of  grades  2-6. 

In  1963  she  became  a  supervisor  of  volun- 
teers for  the  Hudson  QuIM  wtiere  she  super- 
vised 38  volunteers  In  a  after-school  Instruc- 
tional program.  Neariy  200  students  have  ben- 
efited from  a/esult  of  this  program. 

Jacqueline  Charity  wortced  as  a  teacher- 
trainer  in  Community  School  District  16  from 
1969  to  October  1970.  In  this  capacity,  she 
wortced  with  elementary  school  teacfiers.  Her 
responsitjility  was  to  supen/ise  teachers 
through  daily  classroom  visits.  Individual  and 
group  conferences  on  lesson  planning  and  de- 
vek)pment  classroom  management,  instruc- 
tional mettiodok)gy,  and  assessment  of  In- 
struction. As  a  teacher-trainer,  Ms.  Charity 
played  an  important  role  in  devekiping  the 
teachers'  ability  to  better  educate  students. 

From  1978  to  1981  she  wortced  In  the  Col- 
lege Bound  Program.  As  a  coordinator,  she 
organized  ttie  chapter  I  program  In  31  high 
schools.  Also,  she  supervised  ttie  different 
staffs  within  the  program,  oversaw  expenses, 
planned  and  implemented  extensive  cultural 
enrichment  programs  such  as  the  College- 
BoufxJ  Summer  Program.  Within  this  same 
program,  sfie  worked  as  tf>e  assistant  director 
from  1978-79. 

Ms.  Charity  became  the  executive  assistant 
for  Pupil  Personnel  Services  In  1981.  In  tfiis 
positkm,  she  was  involved  in  such  activities  as 
planning,  organization,  and  working  with 
heads  of  Pupil  Personnel  Sendees.  Ms.  Char- 
ity continued  to  wortt  in  this  positnn  until  her 
promotkxi  in  1987  as  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Access  and  Compliance. 

Presently,  as  deputy  director  her  primary 
duty  is  to  assist  the  director  in  ttie  overall  op- 
eratkxi  of  the  offk».  For  example,  she  imple- 
ments policy,  oversees  ttie  organization  and 
coordinates  a  diversity  of  programs. 

Indivkluais  such  as  Ms.  Charity  who  wortc  as 
teachers  and  supervisors  make  meaningful 
contributkxis  that  are  vital  to  the  educatkm  of 
our  youth.  Jacqueline  Charity  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  through  the  years  in  working  with 
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by   Dr.   Sidney 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  an  his- 
toric event  which  will  occur  on  March  7  in 
Chatham.  NJ. 

On  that  day,  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  Chat- 
hams  will  officially  charter  a  new  Key  Club 
Chapter  that  expands  this  important  leadership 
program  to  include  nongraded  high  schools  for 
the  first  time. 

The  chartering  of  this  newest  Key  Club 
Chapter  at  ttie  Eariy  Chikihood  Leamir>g  Cerv 
ter  [ECLC]  of  New  Jersey,  now  located  in 
Chattiam,  is  the  culminatkxi  of  many  years  of 
dedicatk>n  on  the  part  of  local  Kiwanis  Chap- 
ters in  Morrlstown  arxl  Chatham,  as  well  as 
the  strong  support  of  New  Jersey  State 
Kiwanis,  to  push  for  a  natk)nal  bylaws  change 
In  order  to  make  this  day  possible. 

This  chartering  is  the  first  worldwkie  charter 
to  an  ungraded  school  in  the  history  of 
Kiwanis  International.  The  Kiwanis  Club  of  the 
Chiathams  is  justly  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  this  event  and  will  continue  to  provide  ad- 
vk»  and  guidarv^  to  tiie  new  dub. 

The  Key  Club  program  provkies  our  young 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  leader- 
ship skills  and  fosters  a  sense  of  what  It 
means  to  be  part  of  a  comrmjnity  of  people. 

The  ability  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  betterment  of  your  community  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  an  indivkJual 
can  have,  especially  at  a  time  in  history  when 
we  need  a  greater  commitment  by  all  people 
in  the  process  of  promoting  common  good 
through  participatk>n  in  kx:ai  improvement 
projects. 

The  ECLC  Key  Club  will  be  breaking  new 
grourxl,  txjt  Its  commitnwnt  to  leadership  and 
personal  partkapatkKi  are  a  part  of  an  ongoing 
and  very  distinguished  traditkm. 

I  know  they  will  meet  tfw  challenge  and  the 
wortd  will  be  a  better  place  because  of  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  recognize  these 
young  pkxieers:  Chris  Cornell,  Yaruck 
Venescar,  Adam  Kendter,  Joann  Ramos,  Jim 
Cvber,  Jen  Everitt,  Wendy  Ingram,  Mike 
Martnvith,  Victor  Melichore.  Donna  Rowe,  Eari 
Sell,  Walter  Sims,  Dwayne  Smith,  Dariin  Arv 
derson;  and  Tyra  Williams. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  officially  recognize 
tt>e  significance  of  this  event  for  the  students, 
advisors,  parents,  and  school  staff,  as  well  as 
for  the  partKipatirig  Kiwanians  who  have 
wortced  so  hard  to  turn  this  dream  into  a  re- 
ality. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  the  Presklent  resisted  the  temptation 
to  take  the  easy  road  out  of  tt>e  confrontatran 
against  Iraq.  He  was  forced  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal tttat  the  Soviets  made  after  ccxisulta- 
tions  with  the  Iraqi  leadership.  This  was  be- 
cause these  proposals  dkj  not  provkle  for  im- 
mediate arxj  ur)corKJitk>nal  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  pursuant  to  U.N.  Security  Cocjncil 
resolution  No.  660.  They  also  wouW  have  re- 
sulted In  ttie  cancellatkxi  of  oilier  relevant  Se- 
curity Ccxjncil  Resolutnns.  Among  these  were 
resolutions  wtiich  could  lay  the  t>asis  fey  corv 
tinued  controls  on  exports  to  Irac),  claims  fcx 
reparations,  and  possible  proceedings  for  war 
crimes. 

It  has  t)ecx)me  Increasingly  dear  that  Oper- 
atk>n  Desert  Storm  cannot  be  ended  prior  to 
the  (xjster  of  Irac^  fcxces  from  Kuwait.  In  adci- 
tion,  folk>wing  liberation  of  Kuwait  ottwr  steps 
must  t>e  taken  Inrvnediatety  to  lay  the  founda- 
tkxi  for  post-war  stat)ility  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attentran  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  excellent  op-ed  written  on  ttiis  subject  by 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Bill  BROOMFiao.  It  was 
put)lished  in  the  Detroit  News  on  Sunday, 
February  24. 

Iraqi  Withdrawal  Alone  Won't  Guarantee 
Peace 
(By  Congnressman  William  S.  Broomfleld) 
I>ast^dltch   diplomatic  efforts  to  avoid  a 
land  war  in  the  gult  once  again  raise  ques- 
tions   about    U.S.    objectives    In    the    war 
agralnst  Iraq.  Some  argrue  that  these  must  be 
limited  to  ensuring  compliance  with  the  res- 
olutions   of    the    United    Nations    Security 
Council,  impljring  that  the  most  the  United 
States  may  seek  is  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  They  suggest  it 
would  be  prudent  for  the  United  States  to 
settle  for  withdrawal  to  avoid  the  bloodshed 
of  ground  oomt)at. 

Despite  the  potential  costs  of  a  land  war. 
however,  many  people  would  prefer  to  hold 
out  for  more.  They  believe  a  mere  with- 
drawal would  not  complete  the  mission  of  al- 
lied forces  in  the  gulf,  nor  even  the  terms  of 
the  UN  resolutions.  Even  if  Iraqi  withdrawal 
were  not  accompanied  by  troublesome  condi- 
tions or  linked  to  other  problems,  such  as 
the  Palestinian  issue,  it  alone  would  not  re- 
solve the  current  crisis.  For  that,  at  least 
three  further  objectives  should  be  ac^eved. 

First.  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  must 
be  expeditious  and  irreversible.  Iraq  must 
not  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  regroup  or 
resupply  its  forces  in  Kuwait  during  a  cease- 
fire. Iraqi  withdrawal  must  occur  over  a  pe- 
riod of  days,  not  weeks.  An  Iraqi  withdrawal 
also  would  leave  a  large  lx>dy  of  troops  in 
southern  Iraq  Just  over  the  border  from  Ku- 
wait; they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  long. 

Second.  Iraq's  future  military  potential 
must  be  controlled.  Iraqi  forces  have  already 
sustained  severe  losses.  But  Iraq's  strategic 
position  and  oil  wealth— especially  If  left  In 
the  hands  of  Saddam  Hussein— would  clearly 
pose  a  threat  to  regional  peace  and  security 
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even  after  the  war.  Lasting  peace  in  the  area 
can  be  achieved  only  through  strict  controls 
on  the  shipment  of  military  supplies  and  sen- 
sitive technology  to  Iraq  in  the  future. 

Eksonomic  sanctions  have  been  imposed  in 
Iraq  not  only  through  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions. The  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries have  also  moved  to  tighten  up  their  ex- 
ports of  military  equipment  and  nuclear, 
chemical  and  biological  technology  to  Iraq 
and  other  problem  countries.  The  United 
States  and  its  coalition  partners  should  In- 
sist on  maintaining  these  controls  and  work- 
ing to  strengthen  them.  The  UN  embargo 
should  not  be  relaxed  until  adequate  controls 
are  in  place  over  future  military  shipments. 

Third,  Saddam's  potential  for  mischief- 
making  must  be  restrained  as  part  of  any  ne- 
gotiated outcome.  Saddam's  removal  should 
not  be  made  an  explicit  condition  for  peace. 
The  Iraqi  people  are  entitled  to  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing,  despite  our  hope 
that  they  heed  President  Bush's  advice  to 
topple  their  dictator.  But  If  Saddam  remains 
in  power  in  Iraq,  even  for  the  short  term,  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the  tools  of  his 
trade. 

As  the  President  has  also  reportedly  in- 
sisted, any  negotiated  conclusion  to  the  war 
must  provide  for  the  immediate  return  of 
prisoners  of  war.  We  have  seen  enough  of 
Saddam's  heartless  manipulation  of  I*OWs 
and  even  innocent  civilians  to  permit  him  to 
hold  allied  POWs  after  a  settlement. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  also 
cannot  give  up  their  future  military  options. 
If  Saddam  once  again  orders  a  buildup 
against  Kuwait  or  another  country,  if  the 
Iraqi  government  continues  to  sponsor  ter- 
rorism throughout  the  world.  If  Saddam  tries 
to  foment  unrest  in  Muslim  countries  that 
are  part  of  the  coalition,  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  retain  the  right  to  respond 
militarily.  This  right  is  recognized  under 
international  law  and  specifically  preserved 
through  Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter. 

It  is  clear  for  these  reasons  that  simple 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  lasting  peace  in  the  region. 
The  President  may  well  decide  to  accept  a 
negotiated  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait.  But  he  should  remain  firm  In  his  de- 
sire to  reach  a  solution  tliat  will  truly  pre- 
serve the  peace. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MIAMI  DADE  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  DURING  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  MONTH 
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HON.  niANA  ROS-HmiNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
time  when  our  Nation's  education  system  may 
come  under  fire  t>y  some  analysts,  we  must 
not  forget  to  take  inventory  of  our  assets.  The 
mortfi  of  Fetjriiary,  Community  College 
Month,  does  just  ttiat. 

I  wouM  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize Miami-Dade  Community  College  for  its 
many  outstandmg  accomplishments  which 
benefit  the  resklents  of  Dade  County.  As  the 
largest  single  district  multicampus  comnrxjnity 
colege  in  the  Natnn,  it  enrolls  about  125,000 
credtt  and  noncredit  area  students  annually, 
and  has  awarded  over  123,000  degrees  and 
certificates  since  1960.  The  opportunities  a 
Miami-Dade  education  has  afforded  its  many 
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area  studerrts  is  immeasurable.  For  some,  an 
associate  degree  is  a  stepping  stone  to  a  4- 
yeaf  institution,  while  others  enjoy  the  30  per- 
cent average  increase  in  wages  earned  over 
those  with  only  a  high  school  diploma. 

Vie  all  know  of  the  unfortunate  statistics 
which  show  unequal  educatk>n  opportunities 
for  Ibreigners  and  minorities.  I  can  proudly  say 
that  Miami-Dade  enrolls  more  foreigners  and 
Hispanic  students  and  the  fourth  highest  nunrv 
t>er  of  t>lack  students  of  any  U.S.  higher  edu- 
cation institution. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
acknowledge  Dr.  Robert  H.  McCatse,  president 
of  Miami-Dade  Community  College,  as  well  as 
campus  and  district  vice  presidents  for  a  job 
well  done.  They  include:  Dr.  Jon  Alexiou,  dis- 
trict vice  president  for  education;  Dr.  Lester 
Brookner,  vice  presklent  for  business  affairs; 
Dr.  Horace  Traylor,  vice  president  for  institu- 
tional advancement;  Dr.  M.  Duane  Hansen, 
Sr.,  vice  president  for  administration;  Dr. 
Eduardo  J.  Padron,  vice  president  of  the 
Wolfson  Campus;  Dr.  William  Strokes,  vice 
president  of  the  South  Campus;  Dr.  Terence 
Kelly,  vice  president  of  the  North  Campus;  Dr. 
Tessa  Tage,  vice  president  of  ttie  Medical 
Campus;  arxl  Dr.  Roy  Phillips,  vk;e  president 
of  the  Homestead  Campus. 

It  is  great  administrators  such  as  these  who 
have  allowed  community  colleges  to  graduate 
success  stories  like  Walt  Disney,  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick,  Calvin  Klein,  and  O.J.  Simpson.  Let  us 
not  forget  valuable  institutions  of  learning  such 
as  Miami-Dade  Community  College  as  we  cel- 
ebrate Community  College  Month. 


SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  GLENVILLE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  NATIONAL  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMPETITION  WINNERS 


I         HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

K*.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
take  this  occasran  to  recognize  20  outstanding 
stulents  from  Glenville  High  School  in  Cleve- 
land, OH,  who  recently  partrcipated  in  the  Na- 
tional Bk;entennial  Competition  on  the  Con- 
strtition  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  competition 
was  hekj  earlier  this  month  on  February  15,  in 
Columbus,  OH.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
warfnest  congratulations  to  these  exceptional 
students  and  their  faculty  adviser,  James 
Beredict. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Brcentennial 
Competition  is  to  encourage  young  people  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
Corctitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  stand- 
ards and  values  ttiey  embrace.  This  program 
examines  tfie  principles  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy and  the  history  of  ttie  Constitution. 

^4.  Speaker,  this  competitk>n  is  supported 
arvj  furxjed  through  ttie  Congress  and  is  co- 
sponsored  by  ttie  Commission  on  ttie  Bk:en- 
tennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitutkxi.  It  has  proven 
to  be  a  highly  effective  way  to  teach  students 
about  our  Constitutkxi  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  exceptkMial  students,  representing 
ttie  21st  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  are 
true  role  models  for  not  only  ttieir  sctKX>l,  txjt 
to  altier  young  people  throughout  ttie  Natron. 
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I  must  mentnn  that  these  students  overcame 
perilous  blizzard  conditkins  to  reach  the  com- 
petitk)n  ki  Columbus,  OH.  Their  gallant  efforts 
dkj  not  )o  unrewarded.  Out  of  six  units  in  the 
competition,  tfie  Glenville  High  School  stu- 
dents soored  the  highest  score  in  unit  two  of 
this  conpetitton.  This  area  is  considered  one 
of  the  toughest  areas  as  it  deals  with  issues 
pertaining  to  the  history  and  experience  of 
constitutional  government.  Even  though  they 
dkJ  not  win  the  overall  competition,  their  efforts 
demonstated  a  superior  knowledge  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  ttie  pride  ttiat  Principal 
Elbert  Cobbs,  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Glenville  High  School  must  feel  for  these  stu- 
dents. This  outstanding  group  of  young  people 
include:  Tonya  Berry,  Sonjia  Bethea, 
Mashunda  Blackston,  Dale  Boklware,  Marzell 
Brown,  Teresa  Chatmon,  Tamara  Dennis, 
Tjader  France,  April  Harrison,  Lillian  Jagers, 
Johnny  Johnson,  Katrese  Knowles,  Nk:hole 
Massengale,  Monica  Nnholas,  Annette  Nk:hol- 
son,  Eric  Payne,  Deborah  Robinson,  Marquita 
Rodgers,  Andrea  Smith,  arxJ  Trina  Smith.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating 
this  groif)  of  dynamk:  students. 


DR.  CHARLES  R.  EISENHART:  EDU- 
CATOR, CIVIC  LEADER,  AND 
AMERICAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  de- 
scrit>e  to  you  the  loss  I  felt  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
Charies  R.  Eisenhart  of  Glens  Falls,  NY.  And 
I  know  I  am  speaking  for  everyone  who  knew 
this  great  man,  everyone  wtiose  life  was  erv 
riched  by  his  unselfish  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  up  the  road  from  my  home 
is  one  of  Glens  Falls'  finest  assets,  Adiron- 
dack Community  College.  When  Dr.  Eisenhart 
became  the  first  preskJent  of  ACC  in  1 961 ,  it 
had  no  classrooms  and  a  tiandful  of  students. 
In  17  years  under  Dr.  Eisentiart's  wing,  ACC 
grew  to  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  with  3,000  full-  and  part-time 
students  and  a  campus  of  141  acres. 

That  would  be  enough  to  merit  Dr.  Eisenhart 
our  lasting  tribute,  but  ttiat  only  begins  to  de- 
scribe his  contributons  to  his  community  and 
his  country. 

He  was  a  member  of  Glens  Falls'  Mohk:an 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  received 
both  the  Silver  Beaver  Award  and  the  Distin- 
guished Eagle  Scout  Award  for  his  many 
years  of  servk^. 

He  was  a  two-term  Queensbury  Town 
Board  councilman  and  a  town  historian.  He 
served  as  a  lay  preactier,  Sunday  sctiool 
teacher  and  ruling  ekJer  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Hyde 
Museum  board  of  directors.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  ttie  Friends  of  Free  China,  ttie 
International  Arts  and  Culture  Associatk>n, 
American  Post  233,  and  ttie  Natk>nal  Rifle  As- 
sociatk>n.  He  was  past  presklent  of  the  United 
Way  and  Glens  Falls  Rotary  Club,  whk*  pre- 
sented him  with  its  higtiest  award,  the  Ctiarter 
Day  Award. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Eisenhart  was  a  natural 
choice  for  my  Service  Academy  Selection 
Committee,  and  performed  yeoman  service  in 
picking  outstanding  young  men  and  women  to 
those  academies. 

Dr.  Eisenhart  sen/ed  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  Work)  War  II  and  retired  from  the  Air 
Force  Reserves  in  1 972  with  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. Just  recently,  he  delivered  ttie  Invocation 
at  a  student  rally  in  support  of  our  troops  in 
the  MkMIe  East. 

Before  coming  to  ACC,  he  was  dean  of  the 
Defiance  College.  He  could  have  stayed  at 
that  estalilished  institution,  txjt  chose  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  estat>lishing  a  college 
"from  scratch." 

Adirondack  Community  College  will  always 
t)e  his  monument.  He  loved  the  classroom, 
loved  working  with  students,  and  k>ved  inspir- 
ing them  to  strive  for  the  highest  standards. 
He  succeeded  enormously. 

Ak>ng  with  his  countless  accomplishments, 
he  was  known  as  a  good  neighbor  wtK>  raised 
ducks  in  a  t>ackyard  pond  ttiat  was  a  favorite 
attraction  for  young  people. 

He  was  that  kind  of  man,  a  man  who  was 
good  at  many  things  and  who  left  everyttiing 
he  touched  richer  than  t>efore.  And  he  was 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  When  I  say 
I  will  miss  him  territ)ly,  I  speak  for  an  entire 
community. 

The  entire  Glen  Falls  area  joins  his  wife  Ju- 
dith, his  two  sons,  Charies  R.  Eisenhart,  Jr. 
and  John  B.  Eisenhart,  his  daughter,  Judith 
Smullen,  and  the  rest  of  the  Eisenhart  family 
in  nxMjming  his  k)ss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  the  entire  House 
to  join  with  me  in  paying  our  own  tritxite  to  Dr. 
Charies  R.  Eisenhart,  educator,  putilic  servant, 
arxj  great  American. 


SALUTE  TO  CHRIS  JACKMAN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29, 
1991,  New  Jersey  k>st  a  favorite  son.  Today, 
I  rise  to  salute  a  good  friend  and  a  great  legis- 
lator. State  Senator  Christopher  J.  Jackman  of 
West  New  Yori<. 

I  knew  Chris  personally  for  over  30  years 
arxJ  had  Vhe  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  for  6  of 
those  years.  Chris  was  an  example  of  both 
compassk>n  and  commitment.  He  believed  in 
what  he  was  doing  arxJ  he  did  It  weH.  Chris 
Jackman  left  the  worid  significantly  better  ttian 
when  he  fourxj  it 

He  was  a  true  publk;  servant  wtx>  was  one 
of  Hudson  County's  strongest  advocates  in  the 
State  government  He  believed  in  tfie  prir>- 
ciples  of  good  government,  devoted  nrxich  of 
his  time  to  charity,  and  was  a  toya)  friend  of 
the  labor  movement,  senkv  citizens,  and  edu- 
cators. In  fact,  aM  New  Jersey  citizens  whose 
lives  he  touched  mourn  his  k>ss. 

The  beNs  of  West  HenM  York's  town  haN 
tolled  21  times  in  a  salute  to  Chris  Jackmarv— 
a  salute  well  deserved  for  he  sensed  eight 
terms  in  the  assembty  and  two  terms  in  the 
State  senate.  During  those  23  years  as  a  serv 
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ior  member  of  Hudson  County's  legislative  del- 
egatkin  he  champkxied  many  noble  causes 
and  had  many  admirers  and  supporters. 
Through  his  efforts,  laws  were  passed  to  help 
working  men  and  women,  to  akJ  seniors,  to 
improve  education,  and  to  better  protect  ani- 
mals, to  name  a  few.  Ctvis  sponsored  more 
t>ills  and  had  more  bills  signed  Into  law  than 
any  other  State  legislator  in  New  Jersey's  his- 
tory. 

His  most  recent  legislative  accomplishment 
was  a  tiill  to  allow  senior  citizens  in  State-sut>- 
skJized  housing  to  own  pets.  He  fought  k^ng 
arvj  hard  for  this  issue.  He  sakf  that  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  people  who  had  no  one 
else  txjt  their  pet  and  they  woukj  have  been 
devastated  if  they  had  to  give  ttiem  up.  He  ar- 
gued tirelessly  for  ti\e  mental  arxJ  physical  in> 
portance  of  pet  ownership  to  convince  his  fel- 
low legislators  that  the  bill  was  worthy  of  pas- 
sage. The  t)ill  passed. 

He  showed  kindness  wherever  tie  went,  giv- 
ing to  others  without  any  ttxxjght  for  himself. 
For  example,  I  will  never  forget  ttie  time  he 
discovered  that  a  State  trooper  had  k>een 
killed  because  he  had  not  been  issued  a  bul- 
let-proof vest  Jackman  set  out  to  provkle  all 
New  Jersey  State  troopers  with  txjUet-proof 
vests.  Unfortunately,  Vne  State  treasury  had  no 
allocation  for  these  funds.  But  that  woukJ  not 
stop  Chris.  After  reading  about  Jackman's 
commitment,  Rot>ert  Brennan,  chairman  of  tfie 
tx>ard  of  regents  at  Seton  Hail  University  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Garden  State 
Racetrack,  informed  Chris  ttiat  he  would  pur- 
chase the  vests.  Chris  spoke  with  Brennan 
and  steered  a  resolutkxi  through  both  houses 
to  allow  the  contrilxition.  Troopers'  lives  are 
still  being  saved  today  thanks  to  tfiose  vests. 

Ctiris  Jackman  was  a  man  wtio  coukf  al- 
ways be  trusted  because  his  word  was  his 
bond.  In  these  days  of  deals  and  strategy,  that 
really  means  somettiing.  Chris  Jackman  was 
truly  the  vok%  of  the  people  and  for  23  years 
dedicated  himself  to  sennng  ttiem.  He  was  a 
humble  man  with  simple  wants,  always  ex- 
tending a  tielping  tiand  to  ttiose  in  need.  His 
loss  leaves  ttie  worid  much  emptier. 


FULL  COMMITMENT  TO  IMPLE- 
MENTA-nON  OF  VOTE  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  URGED 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSUR 

OF  PUERTO  Rico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
February  27,  the  committee  of  jurisdctnn  in 
the  other  body  is  sctieduied  to  martc  up  S. 
244,  whk:h  authorizes  a  poMnal  status  pletii- 
scite  in  Puerto  Rk»  between  statehood,  inde- 
penderx^,  and  an  enhancement  of  the  exist- 
ing commonwealth  status,  whKh  I  favor.  A 
similar  bill,  which  I  co-sponsored,  has  been 
filed  in  the  House  again  ttiis  yean  as  you 
krK>w,  the  101st  Congress  enacted  pletMSCite 
legislatxxi  in  the  House  but  not  in  the  Senate. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  vigorously 
critk:ize  a  proposed  amendment  in  S.  244  ttiat 
the  Senate  Energy  arxl  Natural  Resources 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  consider  at  its 
markup  on  Wednesday,  Fetxuary  27.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  this  amendment  wouM  not  bind  Con- 
gress to  ttie  results  of  a  plebiscite,  pledging  in- 
stead only  a  weak  sense  of  Congress  offer 
merely  to  Introduce  a  tsill  favoring  ttie  winning 
status  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intentkxi  all  akmg  of  get- 
ting Congress  involved  in  ttie  plebiscite  proc- 
ess was  precisely  ttiat  in  so  doing  the  House 
and  Senate  woukj  thus  give  a  commitment  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  ttiat  ttie  winning  sta- 
tus formula  woukl  t>e  implemented.  Ottienwise, 
the  pletiiscite  process  coukj  degenerate  into  a 
mere  popularity  contest  arxl  not  a  real  act  of 
self-determlnatkxi. 

I  have  conveyed  ttiose  very  thougtits  to 
Chaimian  Bennett  Johnston  and  to  all  mem- 
t>ers  of  ttie  Senate  Energy  Committee.  I  woukj 
like  to  share  ttiose  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  both  the  House,  where  we 
may  well  be  asked  to  debate  ttie  issue  again 
this  year,  and  in  ttie  Senate,  wtiere  a  crucial 
committee  markup  Is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. I  am  ttius  making  a  copy  of  that  letter 
available  here  t)ek>w: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washinoton.  DC,  February  21. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Johnston:  In  Janu&ry  of 
1989  when  the  leaders  of  the  thr«e  political 
Ijarties  in  Puerto  Rico  called  upon  Congress 
to  authorize  a  federal  political  status  plebi- 
scite, they  made  it  clear  that  they  wanted 
one  In  which  Congress  would  honor  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  referendum  on  self-determina- 
tion between  the  choices  of  statehood,  inde- 
pendence and  an  enhancement  of  the  existing 
commonwealth  status. 

In  their  letter  of  January  17,  1989.  which 
was  addressed  to  the  leaders  in  Congress,  the 
three  party  iH^sidents  said  that  the  plebi- 
scite process  should  include  "the  gruarantee 
that  the  will  of  the  people,  once  expressed, 
shall  be  implemented  through  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. .  ."  The  reasons  for  such  a  guarantee 
are  obvious:  that  without  such  assurances  a 
plebiscite  could  degenerate  into  a  mere  pop- 
ularity contest  and  not  a  real  act  of  self-de- 
termination. 

The  intention  all  along  of  getting  Congress 
involved  in  the  plebiscite  process  was  pre- 
cisely that  in  so  doing  the  House  and  Senate 
would  thus  give  a  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  winning  status  for- 
mula would  be  implemented.  Puerto  Rico's 
Legislative  Assembly  has  all  the  necessary 
authority  locally  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum, as  it  did  in  1967.  if  the  piunmses  were 
merely  to  accertain  the  people's  preference 
and  then  to  petition  Congress  for  implemen- 
tation of  such  a  preference.  But,  precisely 
because  Congress  paid  no  attention  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  1967  plebiscite,  the  leaders  of  the 
three  parties  in  Puerto  Rico  decided  they 
wanted  a  Congressionally  authorized  referen- 
dum that  carried  with  it  the  commitment  to 
honor  its  results. 

Thus,  the  need  for  this  commitment  has 
been  made  clear  from  the  very  beginning  and 
has  been  reiterated  over  and  over  again  by 
the  Puerto  Rican  leaderslilp.  R«cently,  the 
governing  party  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party,  meeting  in  Ponce.  Puerto 
Rico,  last  November,  passed  a  resolution  di- 
rected to  Congress  which  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  a  plebiscite  bill  must  have 
"adequate  guarantees  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  will  implement  the  po- 
litical sutus  democratically  selected  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Moreover,  Governor  Rafael  Hernandez- 
Colon,  testifying  on  January  30,  1991,  before 
tbe  Senate  Elnergry  Committee,  emphasized 
that  plebiscite  legislation  must  "meet  cer- 
tain basic  criteria,"  among  them  "a  commit- 
ment firom  Congress  to  respect  the  will  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  and  to  implement 
whatever  option  is  chosen  in  the  referen- 
dum." The  Governor  added  that  "a  mere  pop- 
ularity contest  between  the  statuses  would 
serve  no  purpose."  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Bennett  Johnston  dated  February  18,  1991, 
the  Governor  again  emphatically  stated  that 
any  attempt  at  weakening  the  necessary 
Congressional  commitment  to  Implement 
the  winning  option  "would  seriously  com- 
promise the  value  of  this  process  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  .  .  .  Absent  a 
commitment  to  implement  the  winning  for- 
mula, federal  legislation  for  a  status  referen- 
dum would  be  inconsequential  and  unneces- 
sary." 

This  year's  bill,  S.  244.  as  originally  draft- 
ed by  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  con- 
tained such  a  commitment.  It  states,  in  part, 
that  "Enactment  of  this  section  constitutes 
a  commitment  by  Congress  to  implement  the 
status  receiving  a  majority"  in  the  plebi- 
scite. Unfortunately,  an  amendment  was  ten- 
tatively approved  at  yesterday's  mark-up  by 
the  Senate  EInergy  Committee  withdrawing 
this  commitment  in  favor  of  a  weak  "sense 
of  Congress"  offer  merely  to  introduce  a  bill 
favoring  the  winning  status  choice.  This  re- 
treat from  the  original  language  in  the  bill 
would  constitute  what  several  Senators 
characterized  yesterday  as  a  "cruel  hoax"  on 
the  3.6  million  U.S.  citizen  in  Puerto  Rico. 

If,  because  of  the  opposition  to  statehood, 
the  bill  has  degenerated  into  such  a  sad  situ- 
ation, I  for  one  would  rather  have  no  bill  at 
all.  I  see  no  purpose  in  putting  detailed  sta- 
tus definitions  in  a  referendum  bill  if  such 
definitions  are  not  at  all  binding.  Such  a  bill 
would  only  mislead  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  fully  agree  with  Governor  Hernandez 
Colon  that  without  a  commitment  to  imple- 
ment the  winning  status  formula  a  plebiscite 
would  be  inconsequential  and  unnecessary. 

But  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  work  to 
reinstate  the  original  language  of  commit- 
ment in  S.  244  as  aln  indispensable  part  of 
the  bill,  a  crucial  element  without  which  the 
will  should  not  be  enacted. 
Cordially  yours, 

Jaime  B.  Foster, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  RE- 
SOURCE CONSERVATION  DIS- 
TRICTS RESOLUTION  OPPOSING 
mOH  SEAS  DRIFTNET  FISHERY 


J  Ml 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Calh 
temia  Association  of  Resource  Conservation 
Districts  adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the 
use  of  driftnets  in  the  high  seas.  Their  strong 
concern  is  warranted  as  driftnets  have  a  hor- 
rific ifnpact  on  nrany  deferent  marine  life. 
Driftnels  indtecriminately  trap  all  types  of  fish 
and  marine  mammals  in  a  manner  described 
by  some  as  'stripmining  of  tfie  sea."  In  addi- 
tion, as  these  synthetic  fiber  nets  occasionally 
break  kxne,  ttwy  drift  aimlessly  but  destnx:- 
lively  in  virtual  perpetuity  with  all  possible  eco- 
nomic benefits  k>sL 
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I  became  outraged  at  the  use  of  high  seas 
driftnets  and  introduced  legislation  in  1989 
supporting  the  creation  of  a  driftnet-free  zone 
in  the  Pacific.  The  operative  language  of  the 
resolution  was  included  in  legislation  passed 
t}y  the  Congress. 

It  is  reassuring  to  see  ttiat  most  of  the  coun- 
tries whose  fishing  fleets  were  engaged  In 
high  seas  driftnet  fishery  have  ceased  such 
practices.  By  this  summer  a  driftnet-free  zone 
should  in  fact  exist  in  the  Pacific;  by  July  1, 
199S.  high  seas  driftnet  fishery  Is  to  cease 
worldwide  If  all  countries  comply  with  the  De- 
cember 1989  U.S.  Driftnet  Resolution. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  of  the  Califor- 
nia Association  of  Resource  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts opposing  high  seas  driftnet  fishery  adopt- 
ed at  thie  45th  annual  conference  in  Redding, 
CA.  November  14,  1990: 

RESOLUTION  NO.  FW-2 

Subject:  High  seas  driftnet  fishery. 

Origin:  Fisheries  and  wildlife  committee. 

Date:  September  12.  1990. 

Iseue:  Salmon  and  steelhead  depend  on  a 
period  of  feeding  and  maturation  in  the  high 
seas.  Most  of  these  fish  originate  in  the  riv- 
ers of  North  America  and  a  historical  native 
American  sport  and  commercial  fishery  have 
depended  on  these  species  for  economic  sub- 
sistence. The  populations  of  these  species 
have  fallen  drastically  since  the  onset  of 
high  seas  drift  gillnet  fishery  and  these  fish 
have  historically  not  been  harvested  by  gill 
netting  in  the  high  seas.  These  high  seas 
gillnet  fisheries  represent  nations  that 
produce  few,  if  any,  of  these  fish.  The  high 
seaj  gillnet  fishery  is  supposedly  designed 
for  taking  squid  rather  than  salmon  and 
steelhead. 

Position:  CARCD  and  NACD  go  on  record 
opposing  the  high  seas  gillnet  fishery. 

Action:  Resolved,  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Resource  Conservation  Districts  in 
conference  at  Redding.  California.  November 
11-14.  1990.  endorses  action  that  might  be 
taken  by  the  State  of  California  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  prohibit  future  harvesting  of 
these  species  by  the  destructive  high-seas 
gillnet  fisheries  as  undertaken  by  Japan. 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  other  Pacific  Rim  na- 
tions. 

(Adopted  by  the  California  Association  of 
Resource  Conservation  Districts  at  the  45th 
annual  conference  in  Redding.  California. 
November  11-14. 1990.) 


PALS:  THE  CONGRESSMAN  AND 

I  THE  KID 

HON.  niANA  ROS-LEHTTNEN 
OF  FLORIDA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  17,  1991,  edition  of  the  Miami  Her- 
akj,  viewpoint  sectnn,  our  colleague  Cor>- 
gressman  William  Lehman  of  Ftorida  was 
highlighted  in  an  article  by  the  put)lisher  of  the 
Miami  Herakj,  David  Lawrence.  Congressman 
Lehman  is  a  well-known  and  respected  figure 
in  the  south  Ftorida  community,  not  only  for 
his  legislative  leadership,  but  for  his  genuine 
warmth  as  a  person.  Anyone  wfio  has  ever 
known  ttie  Congressman  can  tell  you  that 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle in  whKh  Cor)gressman  Lehman  was  fea- 
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tured.  In  his  artKle,  Mr.  Lawrence  speaks  of  a 
physicaVy  needy  chikj,  Asta  Philpot.  a  neigh- 
bor of  Congressman  Lehman,  wtx>  is  blessed 
with  a  good  spirit  and  a  warm  heart. 

I  believe  the  title  of  the  article  sums  up  the 
two's  relatk>nship  with  each  ottier,  "Pals:  The 
Congressman  and  the  Kid." 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  17, 1991] 

Falb:  The  Congressman  and  the  Kid 

(By  David  Lawrence,  Jr.) 

The  older  of  the  two  is  among  the  most 
powerful  of  Americans.  The  younger  is.  in 
the  everyday  sense,  almost  powerless.  Sixty- 
nine  years  and  one  city  block  separate  them. 
They  aue  friends  and  neighbors  in  Biscayne 
Park. 

Whenever  the  older  man  is  in  town,  they 
spend  some  time  together.  He  often  will 
bring  his  young  friend  a  little  present, 
maybe  a  toy  gun  or  a  flashlight  or  a  plastic 
model  oar.  They  will  talk  about  important 
matters.— one  day  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  another  day  what's  going  on  in  the 
third  grade  at  Biscayne  Gardens  Elementary. 

Their  friendship,  "Just  something  that 
grew,"  the  older  man  says,  goes  back  a  cou- 
ple years.  "What  appealed  to  me  is  that  he 
wasn't  axcluded  by  the  kids  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, lostead,  he  was  the  sparkplug,  the  cen- 
ter of  activities.  He  brings  the  neighborhood 
together." 

This  youngster  and  his  friends  typify  a 
close  neighborhood.  They  play  the  games  of 
my  own  childhood— "Hide  and  Seek,"  "Cops 
and  Robbers,"  and  "Cowboys."  He  cannot 
run  wit!  his  friends,  but  he  can  keep  up  with 
them.  Where  else  will  you  see  a  kid  doing 
"wheelles,"  raring  up  his  wheelchair  as 
though  he  were  a  cowboy  on  a  mustang?  Or 
see  skateboards  attached  to  a  wheelchair? 

"I  doiit'  have  to  look  for  him,"  the  older 
man  says.  "He  just  pops  up.  His  little  broth- 
er will  come  up  and  ring  my  doorbell  and 
say,  'Aata  is  here.'  Then  the  older  man  and 
his  youtg  friend  might  "just  sit  out  by  the 
car  and  talk."  Or  "I  might  show  him  the  ba- 
nanas growing  on  a  tree  in  a  neighlxjr's 
backyard." 

You  see  them  together  whenever  the  older 
man  copies  home  from  Washington.  William 
Leliman  is  77  years  old,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  North  Dade  since  1973,  and  the 
key  person  in  the  House  through  whom  all 
transportation  funding  flows.  He  and  his 
wife,  Joan,  the  well-known  sculptor,  live  just 
a  bloclc  from  the  Philpot  family:  parents 
Dermot  and  Brenda  Philpot  and  their  three 
dxildreq— Simon,  14  and  in  the  eighth  grade 
at  Norland  Middle  School;  Asta,  9  next 
month  and  in  the  third  grade  at  Biscayne 
Garden^  and  Robin,  5,  in  kindergarten  at 
Scott  Lake. 

Congressman  Lehman  makes  tilings  hat>- 
pen  in  tills  republic.  He  Is,  among  other 
measures  of  clout,  chairman  of  the  House  ap- 
propriadons  sut>coinmittee  on  transpor- 
tation. He  can  make  million-dollar  bridges 
happen.  But  even  a  10-term  congressman  can 
only  do  so  much  for  Asta  Philpot.  age  8. 

Asta  was  tram  with  arthrogryposis.  I  liad 
never  heard  of  it  until  a  few  days  ago,  but  it 
affects  thousands  of  Americans.  Asta's  mus- 
cles never  developed.  His  joints  are  frozen  in 
place. 

FOUR  OPERATIONS  *  *  *  80  FAR 

There  is  no  way  to  repair  every  part  of 
Asta's  body  that  is  awry,  but  a  series  of  oper- 
ations can  help.  Asta  Philpot  already  has 
had  four— the  first,  on  his  feet,  when  he  was 
6  montfaB  old;  then  on  his  knees,  his  hips,  his 
left  leg.  Next,  perhaps  this  sin-ing  at  Miami 
Chlldrea's  Hospital,  comes  an  operation  for 
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his  arms.  A  successful  operation  could  mean 
that  Asta  could  lift  his  arms  to  feed  himself. 
The  operation  costs  an  awful  lot,  and  success 
Isn't  ^aranteed. 

"At  first  you  feel  sorry  about  him,"  the 
congressman  says.  "But  the  more  you  are 
around  him,  the  less  hopeless  It  seems." 

His  father,  Dermont  Phllpot,  talks  about 
his  middle  son: 

"He  is  great.  He  bringrs  happiness  to  a  lot 
of  people.  He  Is  very  rarely  down.  He  hardly 
complains.  He  puts  me  to  shame." 

The  Instant  that  Asta  was  born,  in  North 
Shore  Medical  Center,  Brenda  Phllpot  knew 
something  was  seriously  wrong.  They  named 
him  "Asta,"  a  diminutive  version  of  the 
name  of  a  prophet  from  India,  a  crippled  man 
who  endured  taunts  and  shared  great  wis- 
dom. 

A  week  later,  en  route  from  the  hospital  to 
home  along  Alton  Road,  Mrs.  Phllpot  saw  a 
banner  stretched  across  the  roadway. 
"ASTA:  We're  Glad  You're  Here,"  the  banner 
read.  "Oh,  my  God."  she  thought  to  herself. 
"It  Is  an  omen."  Perhaps  it  was.  It  also  was 
a  greeting  to  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents. 

Now,  almost  nine  years  later.  Brenda 
Phllpot  must  spend  much  of  her  life  helping 
her  son  to  accomplish  functions  that  most  of 
us  take  for  granted— to  eat,  to  go  to  the 
bathroom,  to  do  his  before-bedtime  stretch- 
ing exercises.  She  is  a  trained  secretary, 
skilled  In  typing  and  shorthand;  her  obliga- 
tions at  home  mean  that  she  cannot  go  out 
and  get  a  Job. 

Husband  Dermot,  from  England  like  his 
wife,  is  scrambling  these  days  for  every  dol- 
lar that  he  can  muster  to  make  the  family's 
monthly  mortgage  and  car  payments.  Be- 
cause the  banks  are  less  likely  these  days  to 
lend  money,  Phllpot  recently  lost  his  sales 
Job  in  equipment  leasing.  Now  he's  trying  to 
learn  the  college  bookselling  business.  What 
he  really  needs  is  a  well-paying  sales  Job  in 
Dade  County.  "I'm  trying  to  hang  in  there," 
he  says. 

LOVES  TO  COLOR  AND  TO  SING 

Asta.  meanwhile,  is  getting  ready  for  the 
future. 

He's  doing  well  in  school.  He  loves  to  color 
("I  use  a  mouth  stick  for  everything")  and  to 
sing  (especially  rap  songs). 

When  he  grows  up,  he'd  like  to  be  a  police- 
man "so  I  can  protect  people.  I'd  like  to  help 
people." 

The  next  time  you  are  feeling  sorry  for 
yourself,  please  know  that  Asta  Phllpot 
would  probably  think  that  there  was  a  better 
way  to  approach  the  world. 

His  smile  and  his  spirit,  I  tell  you,  set  a 
good  example. 


MAIL  TO  TROOPS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to 

the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 

articles  which  appeared  in  the  February  15, 

1991,  edition  of  USA  Today  concerning  the 

delivery  of  mail  to  Operation  Desert  Storm 

troope  stationed  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  prompt  and  efficient  delivery  of  mail 
from  home  must  be  a  major  priority  of  the  war 
effort  Mail  maintains  ttie  morale  of  ttte  troops 
and  keeps  the  men  and  women  of  Desert 
Storm  in  touch  with  families  and  frierKis. 
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Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  postal  arxj  military 
officials  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  the 
prompt  and  effKtent  delivery  of  mail  to  the 
troops  and  the  prompt  and  effkaent  delivery  to 
the  United  States  of  return  mail  from  the 
troops. 

Our  valiant  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  de- 
serve no  less. 

Gulf  Postal  Boss  Urges  Patience 
(By  Judy  Keen) 

Eastern  Saudi  Arabia.— Air  Force  MaJ. 
Michael  Whltaker  was  shocked  when  he  got 
a  letter  Tuesday  from  a  pen  pal  in  Ohio. 

It  was  postmarked  Dec.  27. 

U.S.  troops,  whose  biggest  gripe  is  slow 
mail  service,  might  get  a  satisfied  chuckle 
from  Whltaker's  plight:  He's  the  military's 
head  mall  official  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Whltaker,  commander  of  the  4401st  Air 
Postal  Squadron,  says  mall  service  is  "doing 
relatively  well,  with  a  war  going  on." 

He  and  his  1,400  workers  can  get  letters  and 
packages  from  mother  to  soldier  in  about 
two  to  three  weeks,  he  says.  Before  the  war, 
the  turnaround  time  was  about  five  days. 

Whltaker,  39,  of  Phoenix,  understands 
mail's  key  role  In  troop  morale,  but  he 
thinks  those  who  complain  about  mall  serv- 
ice may  not  understand  the  complexity  of 
moving  tons  of  letters  and  packages. 

"We've  raised  a  generation  of  children  who 
believe  in  instant  gratification."  he  says. 

Army  Spec.  James  Brown.  35.  of  Charles- 
ton. S.C.,  doesn't  expect  instont  gratifi- 
cation. He  just  thinks  it's  a  little  ridiculous 
that  he  received  a  Christmas  card  from  his 
wife,  Carlene,  on  Wednesday. 

"I  was  very  depressed,  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  lose  it,"  he  says  of  the  wait  for  the 
card  and  love  letter  Carlene  promised  to 
send. 

"My  heart  was  breaking.  When  it  finally 
came.  It  was  a  Joyful  moment— I  knew  she 
cared." 

Army  Capt.  Kevin  Walker  of  Fort  Bra^. 
N.C.,  recently  wrote  his  parents  from  the 
front:  "Mall  is  almost  non-existent  at  this 
point  because  we  Just  moved  out  here.  Even- 
tually it  will  catch  up  with  us  so  keep  writ- 
ing." 

But  sometimes,  the  mall  system  produces 
miracles:  On  Thursday,  one  of  Whltaker's 
aides,  Phil  Harper,  a  sergeant,  got  a  package 
from  a  next-door  nelghtmr  in  Round  Rock, 
Texas. 

Inside  were  peanuts.  Girl  Scout  cookies 
and  other  goodies.  The  postmark:  Feb.  11. 

And  sometimes,  it  doesn't  work  out  that 
well.  Army  Spec.  Hobert  Byrge.  26,  of  La 
Follette,  Tenn..  got  a  letter  he  wishes  had 
been  lost  In  the  mail.  It  arrived  In  December 
from  his  wife,  who  said  she  was  divorcing 
him. 

"I  kind  of  wish  that  one  had  never  showed 
up."  he  says.  Still,  he's  looking  forward  to 
his  next  letter.  "It'll  be  Crom  my  folks,  and 
they're  sending  me  pictures  of  my  son." 
HOW  to  address  mail 

To  any  soldier,  airman/woman.  Marine:  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  APO  New  York  09648- 
0006 

To  any  sailor  or  Marine  on  ships:  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  FPO  New  York  09866- 
0006. 

How  Mail  Gets  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
About  140  tons  of  mall  are  sent  to  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  each  day— about  the  same 
amount  that's  delivered  to  the  city  of  Den- 
ver. Here's  how  It  gets  there: 

From  local  post  offices  mall  goes  to  one  or 
two  large  city  mall  processing  centers.  Let- 
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ters  to  troope  are  separated  out  and  put  in 
bins.  That  takes  three  to  five  days. 

Then  It's  on  to  one  of  five  regional  postal 
facilities.  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport  han- 
dles letters  and  packages  fh)m  the  North- 
east; Chicago's  O'Hare,  Midwest;  San  Fran- 
cisco, West;  Dallaa/Ft.  Worth,  Southwest; 
and  Washington.  D.C..  Dulles.  Southeast. 

Clerks  separate  mall  by  Army  or  Air  Force 
post  office  (APO)  or  fleet  post  office  (FPO) 
number,  which  are  military  ZIP  codes.  Let- 
ters stay  at  airports  about  36  hours;  pack- 
ages 48  hours. 

Mail  is  placed  in  3>A-foot  by  4-foot  card- 
board boxes.  Each  box  contains  about  300 
pounds  of  mall  and  has  a  sticker  with  Its  des- 
tination: Riyadh.  Dhahran.  Juball.  all  in 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Bahrain. 

Mall  Is  driven  to  one  of  three  Air  Force 
bases.  McGulre  Air  Force  base  In  New  Jersey 
gets  70%  of  gulf-bound  mail.  Mall  Is  then 
loaded  onto  huge  C-141  transport  planes  or 
leased  commercial  cargo  DC-8e  and  7078. 
Time  at  McGulre:  30  hours.  Five  to  six  planes 
leave  McGulre  each  day  for  the  ao-hour  trip 
to  the  gulf. 

Once  the  planes  land  In  the  gulf,  postal 
troops  sort  the  mail  and  Saudi  customs  offi- 
cials do  spot  checks,  looking  for  pornog- 
raphy, alcohol  and  other  forbidden  Items. 

Mail  Is  put  on  planes,  helicopters  or  flat- 
bed trucks  and  delivered  to  their  APO  or 
FPO— often  Just  a  tent.  Once  at  the  APO.  It's 
up  to  each  company's  mall  clerk  to  come  and 
get  It.  For  front-line  troops,  that  may  mean 
a  drive  of  two  hours  or  more.  When  clerks  re- 
turn, it's  mail  call. 

[From  the  USA  Today,  Feb.  15, 1991] 

Missing  Out  on  Mail  Call 

(By  Andrea  Stone) 

Chantilly,  VA.— Delivering  valentines  and 
chocolate  chip  cookies  to  the  troope  may  not 
seem  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

But  when  morale  rides  on  140  tons  of  Riail 
a  day— twice  the  dally  volume  of  military 
mail  sent  during  the  Vietnam  War— it's  cru- 
cial. 

Listen  to  James  Benlmon,  a  iwstal  clerk  at 
the  Dulles  Air  Mall  Facility  here.  "It's  real 
important  they  know  people  back  here 
care." 

But  since  the  war  started  a  month  ago.  It's 
been  harder  for  the  folks  back  home  to  show 
they  do. 

Letters  and  packages  that  used  to  take  a 
week  to  arrive  now  take  two  to  three— some- 
times more.  The  delays  are  maddening  for 
everyone. 

Rhonda  Graham,  whose  brother.  Marine 
Cpl.  Randy  Davis,  is  near  the  front,  says  It 
takes  at  least  six  weeks  to  exchange  letters. 
His  sometimes  contain  pleas  for  personal 
items. 

'If  it  was  six  weeks  before  I  could  get  a 
razor,  I'd  be  pretty  down  In  the  dumps,'  Gra- 
ham says.  "I'm  sure  a  lot  of  times  he 
thought  we  were  Ignoring  his  requests." 

Military  and  civilian  postal  officials  say 
they're  doing  their  best  to  catch  up.  The 
load  Isn't  as  heavy  as  before  Christmas, 
when  dally  volume  exceeded  300  tons.  One 
reason  for  the  letup:  the  military  has  asked 
for  a  voluntary  stop  to  package  mailings 
now  that  the  war  has  started. 

The  war  complicates  evenrthlng— espe- 
cially delivering  the  mall.  Blame  glacial  de- 
livery on: 

Troop  movements  to  the  fivnt.  The  mall 
must  be  ''routed  to  people  who  are  not  ex- 
actly standing  under  a  sign  that  says  the  300 
block  of  Main  Street,"  sa3rs  U.S.  Postmaster 
General  Anthony  Frank.  "These  are  moving 
towns." 
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And  they  sometimes  don't  leave  a  forward- 
ing address. 

"We're  not  privy  to  strategic  informa- 
tion," says  Air  Force  Maj.  Michael 
Whltaker,  who  commands  1,400  postal  troops 
in  the  gulf.  Frontline  units  near  the  Kuwaiti 
border  "don't  always  .  .  .  tell  the  postman 
where  they're  going." 

Result:  It  may  be  a  week  or  more  before  a 
unit  calls  sind  says,  "Oh,  we're  here  now  .  .  . 
send  the  mall." 

Supplies  have  top  priority.  The  same 
planes  and  trucks  that  deliver  the  mall  are 
"also  moving  beans  and  bullets"  to  the 
firont,  Whitaker  says. 

Mall  "is  just  one  of  many  things  that  has 
to  move  rapidly  now,"  says  Air  Force  Col. 
Richard  Delaney,  who  runs  "Operation 
Desert  Mail"  at  New  Jersey's  McGulre  Air 
Force  Base,  one  of  three  ports  nationwide  for 
gulf-bound  mail. 

Sheer  volume  that  isn't  letting  up.  In  De- 
cember, 22  million  tons  of  mail  were  shipped 
to  the  gulf;  In  January,  14  million  tons;  in 
February,  it'll  probably  end  up  at  16  million 
tons.  All  that's  affecting  post  offices  at 
home,  too. 

In  Hlnesville,  GA,  the  volume  of  mail  has 
nearly  doubled  since  soldiers  from  neighbor- 
ing Port  Stewart  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia 
six  months  ago. 

Mall  processing  supervisor  Terry  Gordon 
says  workers  are  working  25  percent  more 
overtime  to  keep  up.  "It  doesn't  look  like 
it's  going  to  let  up,"  he  says.  "Business  just 
keeps  going  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  on." 

"It's  been  like  Christmas  since  August; 
that's  the  only  way  to  describe  it,  '  says  dis- 
patch clerk  Wade  Calhoun,  46.  "This  is  the 
most  mall  I've  seen  in  25  years." 

TIPS  TO  SPEED  MAIL  TO  TROOPS 

Don't  send  parcels  to  troops  at  the  front. 
who  have  to  travel  light.  They'll  have  to 
"eat  it,  wear  it,  bum  it  or  bury  it."  says  Air 
Force  Maj.  Michael  Whitaker,  head  of  mail 
operations  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Send  3-by-5-inch  cards  with  your  home  ad- 
dress on  the  front  to  troops.  They  can  write 
on  it  and  post  it— military  mall  weighing 
less  than  11  ounces  is  sent  free — without  hav- 
ing to  hunt  for  envelopes. 

Send  Important  mail  registered,  certified 
or  insured  so  it  can  be  tracked  if  lost. 

Don't  write  addresses  or  return  addresses 
with  felt-tipped  markers;  rain  washes  them 
away.  And  pack  your  address  and  the  sol- 
dier's inside  boxes  so  contents  can  be  re- 
routed if  the  box  is  destroyed. 

Don't  ship  items  banned  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Alcohol  and  pornographic  material  is  seized. 
If  someone  wants  to  send  an  intimate,  re- 
vealing photo  to  a  loved  one,  Whitaker  sug- 
gests sending  It  In  a  letter.  Saudi  customs 
officials  usually  Inspect  packages,  not  let- 
ters.—Judy  Keen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  LUCAS,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  LOCAL  888,  UNITED 
FOOD  AND  COMMERCIAL  WORK- 
ERS UNION 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Jim  Lucas,  presKlent  of 
New  York  City's  Local  888  of  the  United  Food 
a  Commerciai  Workers  Unkin  [UFCW],  wtio  is 
being  honored  March  2.  as  the  Dr.  I  Fund 
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Foundation's  1991  Man  of  the  Year  at  Its 
fourth  annual  latwr  dinner-dance.  The  more 
than  18-year-ok]  foundation  has  given  over  $2 
miWon  In  grants  to  scientists  for  medical  re- 
search In  the  areas  of  dlatietes,  cardiology, 
cancer,  immunology,  nephrology,  urology, 
mental  retardation,  lyme  disease,  and  choles- 
terol. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Mount  Vernon,  New 
Yoik-based  foundation  chose  Jim  Lucas  as  Its 
Mar  of  the  Year,  for  throughout  his  life  and 
latXK  career  he  has  been  active  in  helping  oth- 
ers In  1987,  Mr.  Lucas  urged  his  union  local 
to  forego  its  annual  Christmas  party  and  con- 
tributed the  money  that  wouk)  have  pakj  for 
the  event  to  the  pediatrics  ward  of  the  North 
General  Hospital  in  Harlem,  where  he  fiosted 
a  Christmas  party  there  for  400  children.  He 
has  spearheaded  fundralsing  campaigns  to 
he|3  fight  such  diseases  as  leukemia,  cystk:  fi- 
brosis, muscular  dystrophy,  tut>ercuiosls,  and 
AIDS.  Mr.  Lucas  Is  an  active  memt>er  of  St. 
ChBries  Church  where  he  is  on  the  financial 
re\4ew  tx}ard  of  the  school,  has  served  as 
president  of  the  parish  council,  and  has  given 
gifts  to  the  church's  children  as  Santa  Claus 
every  year. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  tx>rn  and  raised  In  Hariem. 
He  is  of  Carit}t)ean  descent.  He  comes  from  a 
family  of  activists,  which  includes  Father  Law- 
rence Lucas,  a  pastor  in  Hariem,  and  William 
Lucas,  wtx)  ran  for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  His  brother,  John,  is  a  retired  polrce 
offfcer,  and  his  brother  Howard  is  a  retired  offi- 
cer of  the  Letter  Carriers  Union.  His  sister  Pat, 
Is  a  Roman  Catholic  nun  who  Is  principal  in 
Ethiopia's  Nazareth  School  System. 

Mr.  Lucas  t>egan  his  latxir  union  career  as 
a  shop  steward  In  Korvettes  Department  Store 
in  1962.  His  activities  In  Local  888  Increcised 
ovtr  the  years  to  tfie  point  where  his  talents 
were  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  the 
local's  business  representative  arxj  organizer 
in  January  1969.  Continuing  his  rise  through 
the  ranks,  he  was  appointed  an  organizing  co- 
ordinator for  Local  888  In  1971,  and  subse- 
quently t)ecame  the  director  of  organizing  for 
the  union.  In  1981,  he  was  elected,  and  everv 
tually  reelected,  to  the  post  of  secretary-treas- 
urer by  the  members. 

In  addition  to  toeing  the  president  of  Local 
888,  he  is  also  tfie  International  vice  president 
of  the  largest  international  union  within  the 
AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Lucas  Is  the  first  black  local 
president  to  hold  tfie  position  of  international 
vice  preskJent.  The  International  UFCW  boasts 
a  membership  of  1 .3  million. 

Jim  Lucas  wears  many  hats  within  ttie  Inter- 
naional  and  regk>nal  UFCW.  He  heads  the 
mirtority  coalltkxi,  whose  purpose  Is  tfie  ad- 
vafjcement  of  women  and  people  of  color  In 
the  union.  He  is  the  vice  president  of  tfie 
Unk}n  Labe\  and  Sennce  Trades  Council  to 
the  UFCW  conventions  and  the  New  York 
State  AFL-CIO.  He  serves  as  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  UFCW's  District  Council  of 
New  York,  which  has  13.000  members  cover- 
ing Connectrcut  arxJ  northern  New  Jersey.  He 
cochairs  tfie  affirmative  action  committee  of 
the  UFCW,  Is  a  memtjer  of  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Courx:ll,  and  Is  a  standing  men^v 
bef  of  the  UFCW  lntematk>nal— Natkxial  Black 
Caucus  of  State  Legislators. 

AnfXMig  his  extensive  community  activities  is 
a  tfe  meml»rship  In  ttie  Harlem  branch  of  the 
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NAACP.  He  is  a  member  of  its  executive 
board  and  is  on  tfie  executive  board  of  the 
senk>r  citizens  council.  Mr.  Lucas  is  an  active 
nnember  of  the  Angel  Guardians  for  the  EkJer- 
ly.  Inc. 

In  19$5,  he  was  appointed  to  the  committee 
for  the  ekjerty  by  New  York  State  Gov.  Mario 
M.  Cuomo.  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  memt>er  of  One 
Hundred  Black  Men,  Inc.,  an  organization  that 
has  6rsttm  together  black  leaders  from  many 
walks  of  life.  He  is  one  of  13  board  members 
of  the  Inner-City  Labor  Alliance  woriong  on  a 
very  special  project  In  honor  of  ttie  late  civil 
and  labor  rights  leader,  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

Jim  Lucas'  labor  activism  has  taken  him 
overseas.  He  fias  served  on  a  special  assign- 
ment a$  the  ambassador  for  the  UFCW  Inter- 
national In  the  African  nations  of  Botswana 
and  Zlnnbat>we.  and  has  organized  latx>r  semi- 
nars In  Jamaica  and  Bart>ados. 

Mr.  Lucas  and  his  wife  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  Nadyne,  Ellssia,  and  James,  Jr.,  and 
the  proud  grandparents  of  QIana,  James  III, 
and  Christopher. 

Mr.  S^seaker,  I  applaud  Jim  Lucas  for  his  life 
of  service,  his  tireless  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  latx>r,  and  his  unceasing  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  black  advancement  and 
empowerment.  The  Dr.  I  Fund  Foundation  Is 
to  be  congratulated  for  having  chosen  this  out- 
standing Individual  as  Its  1991  Man  of  the 
Year,  for  he  truly  exemplifies  the  foundation's 
spirit  of  generosity  and  achievement. 


PRAISE  FOR  ROTARY'S  1991  MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR  ATHNEIL  "ADDIE" 
OTIT.EY 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1991 

Mr.  QE.  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
make  a  statement  today  in  praise  of  an  out- 
standing Virgin  Islander  and  dear  personal 
friend,  Athneil  "Addie"  Ottley,  wfio  has  been 
cfiosen  by  the  St.  Thomas  Rotary  Club  11  as 
their  1991  Man  of  the  Year. 

Addie  owns  and  manages  radio  station 
WSTA,  the  Lucky  13.  and  as  the  host  of  the 
Momln9  Show,  he  has  become  a  broadcasting 
Institution  in  the  Virgin  Islands  with  one  of  the 
highest  rated  radio  programs  In  tfie  country. 

AddIa  and  his  Lucky  13  staff  operated  the 
only  radio  communications  link  still  functioning 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  after  tfie  onslaught  of 
Hurricane  Hugo  in  September  1989.  His  ex- 
pertise,  his  vok:e  of  reason  and  calm,  almost 
literally  kept  ttie  community  united  as  one  In 
tfie  dark  and  often  frightening  days  after  that 
terrible  storm. 

Addia  has  been  a  connmunity  activist  all  his 
life,  from  his  government  servrce  as  a  Senator 
and  Liejutenant  Governor  to  his  partkapatkxi  In 
community  organizatk>n  such  as  the  St  Thom- 
as-St  John  Cfiamtier  of  Commerce  where  he 
is  again  serving  as  preskJenL 

Addia  comes  from  a  proud  Virgin  Islands 
family.  His  fattier,  Aubrey,  who  served  as 
postrnaeter  of  tfie  Virgin  Islands,  was  also  a 
welt  known  painter.  One  of  his  woilcs,  a  por- 
trait of  tfie  town  and  hartxir  of  Chartotte 
Amalie.  fiangs  in  my  Washington  office. 
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We  can  rest  assured  that  tiecause  of  tfie 
unselfish  and  untiring  contributions  Addie  has 
made  to  ttie  Virgin  Islands,  ours  is  truly  a  bet- 
ter community,  one  wfiere  Addie  has  shown 
that  Virgin  Islarxlers  like  hinv  can,  and  do, 
make  a  difference. 

My  congratulations  to  Addie  Ottley  arxj  to 
St.  TtK>mas  Rotary  II  for  his  selection  as  the 
1991  Man  of  the  Year. 


ORANGE  BOWL  COMMITTEE  OLYM- 
PIC BID  WILL  PAY  OFF  IN  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  niANA  ROS^LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  recognize  ttie  Orange  Bowl 
Committee  for  Its  major  effort  to  t)ring  the  U.S. 
Olympk;  Festival  to  the  Miami  eirea. 

While  their  effort  to  bring  the  festival  to 
south  Florida  was  rtot  successful  this  time, 
they  laid  the  ground  work  which  will  fc)e  vital 
for  the  success  of  future  bkls.  The  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  informed  the  Orange  Bowl 
Committee  that  its  efforts  will  definitely  tse  re- 
warded by  the  opportunities  created  for  txing- 
ing  future  events  to  the  Miami  area,  including 
the  Pan  Amerrcan  Games  in  1995  and  the 
Olympic  Games  in  1996. 

Many  positive  tienefits  came  out  of  ttieir  t>id. 
South  Florida  took  one  more  step  toward  cre- 
ating a  national  awareness  of  wtiat  it  has  to 
offer  in  the  workj  of  sports.  A  good  line  of 
communk:atlon  was  formed  with  tfie  national 
goveming  bodies  of  all  sports.  South  Florida's 
three  major  counties — Broward,  Dade,  and 
Palm  Beach — worked  together  to  create  a  to- 
tally unified  tricounty  effort  whk;h  will  benefit 
our  area  in  future  endeavors. 

Local  organizers  putting  together  a  future 
t}k)  will  have  the  adveintage  of  south  Flonda's 
outstanding  facilities  including  tfie  Miami 
Arena,  tfie  Mark  Ligfit  Stadium,  tfie  Inter- 
natkxial  Hall  of  Fame,  and  Mission  Bay  pods. 
South  Florida  has  a  rk:h  fiistory  in  putting  on 
major  sporting  events  including  six  Super 
Bowls,  a  Breeder's  Cup,  an  NBA  aH-star  game 
and  the  annual  Orange  Bowl.  South  Fk>rida 
also  fias  a  long-term  record  of  supporting  tfie 
Olympic  movement — fiaving  tieen  fiost  to  nu- 
merous national  swimming  arxj  diving  cham- 
pionships, the  1990  Sunshine  Games  and  the 
1988  U.S.  Olympic  weight-iifting  trials. 

I  wish  to  tfiank  the  Orange  Bowl  Committee 
for  tfieir  effort,  including  Robert  A.  White,  tfie 
chairman  of  tfie  Olympic  Festival  Committee; 
Steven  J.  HatcheN,  tfie  executive  director  of 
the  Orange  Bowl  Committee;  and  Pam  Gerig, 
tfie  special  events  coordinator  of  ttie  Orange 
Bowl  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  BILL  WAIVING 

NAVIGATIONSERVrrUDE  OVER 

PORTIONS    OF    PELICAN    ISLAND. 
TX 


HON.  JAa  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febrvary  25, 1991 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  waive  tfie  Federal  Gov- 
emmenfs  rigfit  of  navigation  servitude  over 
portions  of  Pelk:an  Island  in  Galveston,  TX,  in 
my  district.  This  t>ill,  wfiwh  I  am  sponsoring  at 
the  request  of  tfie  city  of  Galveston,  is  nec- 
essary to  promote  devetopment  on  Pelk:an  Is- 
land, Bolster  tfie  city's  property  tax  base,  and 
remove  tfie  ckxjd  flanging  over  tfie  titie  to  cer- 
tain properties  on  tfie  island. 

Today,  Pelk:an  Island  comprises  some 
3,900  acres  in  Galveston  Bay.  In  the  1800's, 
however.  Pelican  Island  and  nearby  Pelican 
Spit  were  two  relatively  small  upland  masses 
surrounded  t>y  large  areas  of  marsh  land 
called  flats.  In  tfie  early  1900's  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  using  tfie  flats  as  a 
deposit  site  for  the  spoil  from  its  kx:al  dredging 
operation  in  Galveston  cfiannel.  As  a  result, 
by  tfie  1960's  Pelican  Island,  Pelican  Spit  and 
the  surrounding  flats  formed  one  land  mass. 
Ownership  of  tfie  island  today  Is  shared  by  the 
Federal  Government,  tfie  dty  of  Galveston, 
and  dozens  of  otfier  putilk:  and  private  prop- 
erty owners. 

Over  tfie  past  few  years,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers fias  t>een  analyzing  various  options  for 
a  future  spoil  deposit  site.  In  a  preliminary  re- 
port issued  in  1988,  the  corps  indicated  that 
one  likely  optk>n  woukl  involve  acquiring  the 
site  by  asserting  tfie  right  of  navigation  ser- 
vitude over  properties  on  Pelcan  Island. 

Derived  from  tfie  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  navigation  servitude  permits  tfie 
Federal  Govemment  to  use,  regulate,  or  corrv 
pel  the  removal  of  obstructkms  in  navigable 
waters — wittxxjt  provkjing  compensation  to  af- 
fected property  owners.  The  rigfit  may  even 
be  asserted  over  lands— such  as  portions  of 
Pelk:an  Island — that  are  now  fast  lands  due  to 
artificial  fill  and  natural  accretion,  but  were 
once  tfie  site  of  navigable  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  prospect  of  tfie  Federal 
Government  asserting  navigation  servitude 
has  created  a  number  of  problems  for  the  city 
of  Galveston  and  property  owners  on  Pelican 
Island.  A  dari(  doud  now  hangs  over  titie  to 
lands  owned  t)y  tfie  city  and  others.  This  cloud 
affects  tfie  value  of  Pelican  Island  properties 
for  ad  vakxem  tax  purposes  and  hinders  fur- 
ther ecorxxnic  devekjisment.  Under  cuaent 
conditions,  any  owner  of  property  on  Pelk:an 
Island  will  tfiir^t  twice  before  investing  too 
heavily  in  improvements. 

Last  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  address 
these  probiems  by  waiving  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's rigfit  of  navigation  servitude  over  ail 
NorvFederal  properties  on  Pelican  Island.  Tfie 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  slightly  modified 
versnn  of  ttiat  legislation  interxjed  to  address 
concerns  raised  by  ttie  Corps  of  Engineers. 

While  tfiis  biU  waives  ttie  right  of  navigation 
servitude,  it  does  not  waive  important  Federal 
environmental  requirements,  such  as  tfie  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Na- 
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tional  Environment  Poik:y  Act  Tfie  bM  specifi- 
cally states  tfiat  tfiese  and  otfier  important 
statutes  and  regulations  remain  in  place, 
wfiere  applicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not  unk)ue. 
On  over  60  separate  occaskxis,  dating  back  to 
1894,  the  Federal  Govemment  has  waived  its 
rigfit  of  navigation  senntude  over  certain  spe- 
cifk:  waterways  and  lands.  The  bill  is  a  care- 
fully balanced  and  prudent  proposal  to  provkle 
the  certainty  needed  for  benefnial  devetop- 
ment of  Pelican  Island  wtiile  protecting  impor- 
tant Federal  interests.  I  am  hopeful  the  House 
will  give  this  proposal  its  prompt  and  over- 
wfielming  approval. 


HONORING  BERNARD  ROSENBERG 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tritxjte  to  Mr. 
Bemard  Rosentterg,  who  rec^itfy  earned  his 
doctorate  from  Rutgers  University  after  a  20- 
year  career  as  business  representative  for  tfie 
International  Brotfiertiood  of  Electrical  Workers 
of  New  Yoric.  it  is  a  great  acfiievement  for 
anyone  to  earn  a  doctorate  degree,  but  we 
recognize  Mr.  Rosent>erg's  dedication  to  fits 
work  and  research  with  labor  untons. 

Mr.  Rosenberg's  dissertation,  entitted  The 
First  Accredtted  Labor  College  in  tfie  U.S.," 
concerns  the  achievement  of  tfie  Harry  Van 
Arsdale,  Jr.  College  in  being  accepted  into  tfie 
State  University  of  New  Yort(  system  via  Em- 
pire State  College  in  1971.  Since  tfien,  tfie 
college  fias  been  America's  only  coHege  offer- 
ing both  associate  and  tiacfietor's  degrees  in 
labor  studies.  Tfiis  is  ttie  recognition  of  tfie  im- 
portance of  tfie  labor  movement  in  tfie  United 
States  and  tfie  great  work  it  fias  done  in  pro- 
tecting ttie  rights  of  workers  against  unfair 
labor  practices.  Botti  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  and  Mr. 
Roseritierg  served  Local  Unton  fto.  3  in  Flusfv 
ing,  NY,  and  are  well  aware  of  tfie  impact 
labor  untons  fiave  on  so  many  worldng  Arnert- 
cans.  This  dissertation  wilt  go  down  as  an  inv 
portant  work  in  tfie  fiefcj  of  industrial  and  labor 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  sfiouM  never  forget  tfie  ad- 
vances made  by  tfie  latxx  movemenL  I  hope 
tfiat  we  wiU  continue  to  recognize  men  like 
Bemard  Rosenberg,  who  have  dedicated  tfieir 
cetreers  toward  fairness  in  ttie  workplace.  His 
earning  a  doctorate  in  this  fieU  is  an  accom- 
plishment ttiat  shouM  not  go  unnoticed.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  horK>ring  Mr.  Roseinberg  tor 
all  fits  great  work  and  to  wish  him  our  best  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


U.S.  GOALS  IN  THE  GULF 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  February  25. 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  part  of  ttie 
debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  focuses  on 
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what  our  ultimate  military  and  political  objec- 
tives should  be. 

When  I  watched  the  Scud  missiles  landing 
in  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Riyadh,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  wtKit  would  have  happened 
if  Israel  had  not  taken  out  Iraq's  nuclear  facility 
in  1981. 

SiTKe  voting  to  support  the  President  on 
January  12,  I  have  also  reflected  on  what 
couM  have  happened  if  the  United  States  had 
waited  a  year  or  more  to  confront  Saddam's 
aggressk>n.  Those  missiles  couM  well  have 
carried  chemical,  bntognal,  or  even  nuclear 
wartieads,  with  incredttily  tragic  results. 

Although  Presxlent  Bush  has  made  the  lib- 
eratk>n  of  Kuwait  tfie  prime  objective  of  this 
conlKct,  I  have  stated  from  the  start  tfiat  driv- 
ing Saddam  out  of  Kuwait  is  not  the  be-all  and 
erxl-all.  The  real  issue  is  not  merely  punishing 
an  aggressor  for  trampling  an  innocent  neigh- 
bor txjt  also  taking  away  his  means  to  try  it 
agaia 

Saddam  Hussein  is  a  threat  to  the  vital  In- 
terests of  tfie  United  States.  He  is  a  threat  to 
our  economy,  a  threat  to  worid  stability  and  a 
threat  to  our  friends  in  tfie  region. 

It  is  clear  from  Saddam's  befiavior  that  he 
fias  littie  or  rw  regard  for  human  life.  Only  a 
ruthless  aggressor  wouki  gas  his  own  people, 
fNjrl  missiles  at  civilian  populations,  and  torture 
prisoners  of  war.  Tfvs  is  a  man  who  has  to  be 
stopped  in  his  tracks  because  he  clearly  has 
designs  on  controlling  the  entire  Middle  East, 
its  resources,  and  ultimately  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

Clearly,  a  main  objective  in  this  conflict  has 
arvJ  shouU  continue  to  be  the  removal  of 
Iraq's  ability  to  attack  its  neightx>rs  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  fact  the  completkKi  of  that  objec- 
tive is  already  well  underway. 

Additxxially,  since  Saddam  Hussein  himself 
has  been  tfie  driving  force  behind  tfie  Iraqi  ag- 
gression, it  can  tie  argued  tfiat  removing  him 
from  power  falls  under  tfie  objective  of  pre- 
venting future  aggresskm  t>y  Iraq. 

Ho  one  can  say  with  any  certainty  If  Sad- 
dam will  survive  the  current  conflk:t  and  I  am 
not  advocating  tfiat  he  be  targeted  for  assas- 
sination, but  tfiere  is  every  reason  to  tielleve 
ttiat  he  wiN  do  aH  he  can  to  remain  In  power 
even  as  his  troops  go  down  to  defeat. 

He  must  not  succeed. 

By  parading  Allied  POWs  In  front  of  tele- 
vision cameras  and  by  laurx^hing  missiles 
against  dviUan  targets,  Saddam  attempted  to 
widen  tfie  scope  of  tfie  war  and  weaken  Amer- 
ican puble  support.  Tfiese  despK^ble  ptoys 
did  not  work,  and  I  believe  they  will  ultimately 
come  l>ack  to  fiaunt  him. 

In  Congress,  I  have  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
kitkm  Ittat  wouM  hold  Saddam  accountable  for 
the  war  crimes  committed  against  American 
and  otfier  allied  prisoners  of  war.  In  addition  to 
calling  for  an  intematkxial  tntxmal  to  pros- 
ecute Saddam  for  vkjiations  of  tfie  Geneva 
Convention,  the  resolutran  also  states  that 
"under  no  circumstances  shouM  the  nations 
aJfied  against  Iraq  agree  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  Saddam  Hussein  woukJ  resign  as 
President  of  Iraq  in  excfiange  for  his  not  being 
prosecuted  for  war  crimes." 

Presklent  Bush  was  adamant  in  refusing  to 
cut  deals  with  Iraq  pnor  to  the  outbreak  of 
fighling.  It  shouM  be  the  official  policy  of  tfie 
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United  States  to  continue  its  no  deals  stand 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 

Our  military  leaders  have  ekx^uently  stated 
that  the  coalition  nations  have  no  argument 
with  the  people  of  Iraq.  Only  Saddam's  Intimi- 
daions  and  ruthlessness  have  prevented  the 
Iraqi  people  from  rising  up  against  him.  I  re- 
cently saw  an  Iraqi  soldier  on  television  who 
said  he  woukf  fight  in  the  war  because  the 
"United  States  can  kill  me  but  Saddam  Hus- 
sein can  kill  my  entire  family." 

The  Iraqi  publk;  and  the  entire  world  conrv 
minify  can  do  without  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  brand  of  militarism.  The  llberatkin  of  Ku- 
wait Is  certainly  a  prime  objective  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  txjt  we  must  also  look  forward 
to  tfie  day  wfien  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  war 
machine  are  effectively  eliminated  from  tfie 
workj  scene. 


February  25,  1991 


Schaeder,  Mk:hael  Scheck,  Jack  H.  Levine, 
Dr.  Maifc  Oron,  Myron  J.  "Mike"  Brodie,  Arthur 
L  Fink,  arxj  Jacob  SokMnon. 


REGARDING  THE  BIRTH  OF  MARK 
ISAAC  NUSSLE 


I  HON.  JIM  NUSSLE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
announce  the  birth  of  my  son,  Mark  Isaac 
NuBsle,  wfio  was  welcomeid  Into  this  world  at 
5:17  a.m.  this  morning.  Mark  tips  the  scales  at 
8  pounds  and  8^^  ounces.  Mark's  motfier, 
Leslie  Nussle,  is  doing  well  and  recovering  In 
Delaware  County  Memorial  Hospital  In  my 
hometown  of  Manchester,  lA.  Mark  has  a  2- 
year-okj  sister,  Sarah. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SUPER  SUNDAY 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  Greater 
Miami  Jewish  Federation's  annual  countywide 
drive  called  Super  Sunday.  On  March  3,  1991, 
this  exciting  event  will  take  place  at  tfie  Great- 
er Miami  Jewish  Federation  txjikjing  In  Miami, 
FL 

Super  Sunday,  whk:h  raises  funds  for  a  net- 
work of  35  social,  health,  welfare,  and  edu- 
caional  programs  and  services  In  Israel,  In 
Miami  and  in  34  other  countries,  wiH  be  hekj 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  t)ehalf  of  the  1991 
Federation/United  Jewish  Appeal.  All  volun- 
teers are  asked  to  staff  3-hour  pfione  shifts. 

Now  more  tfian  ever,  tfie  Jewish  community 
needs  tfie  help  of  everyone.  The  terrorist  Scud 
attacks  of  Saddam  Hussein  have  not  hit  mili- 
tary installations,  rather,  community  Institutions 
and  resklential  sectors.  The  funds  raised  could 
contritxjte  to  tfie  well  being  of  those  citizens 
directly  effected. 

I  woukJ  like  to  wish  the  many  people  In- 
vok/ed  In  this  event  the  tiest  of  luck  In  making 
Sifier  Sunday  a  tremendous  opportunity.  I  pay 
tribute  for  a  job  well  done  to  Gail  Meyers, 
Howard  R.  Schariln,  Donakj  E.  Lefton,  Mk:hael 
M.  Adier,  Gary  Gerson,  Steven  J.  Kravitz, 
Nancy    Lipoff,    Maxine    E.    Schwartz,    DavkJ 


DESERVING  OF  OUR  GREATEST 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  PEUR  H.  KOSl^YER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  rememtwr  ttiose  brave  men  and  women 
wfK)  fiave  been  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  all  know  the  stniggle 
each  of  them  now  faces. 

I  want  to  mentkm  specifically  one  of  them 
who  comes  from  my  congresskKial  district.  Air 
Force  Maj.  Jeffrey  Tk:e  of  Sellersville  has 
been  hekJ  for  over  2  weeks  now;  we  all  pray 
for  fiis  speedy  and  safe  return. 

I  recently  called  Major  Tk;e's  fattier  to  as- 
sure him  of  the  concern  all  of  us  here  In  tfie 
Congress  feel  for  him,  his  family,  and  most  es- 
pecially his  brave  son,  Jeff. 

We  ^re  all  deeply  concerned  about  those 
Americans  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Iraqis  because  we  know  they  are  being 
mistreated.  For  my  part,  I  join  with  PreskJent 
Bush  In  hokiing  Saddam  Hussein  personally 
respon$lt>le  for  their  care. 

For  these  men  and  women,  tfie  fiardest  part 
of  tfie  war  may  just  be  beginning.  But  we  want 
them  to  know  that  we  rememtier  tfiem  and 
love  tfiem,  and  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
txing  tfiem  home  soon. 

To  this  end,  people  around  the  country  are 
rallying  to  fielp  the  families  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  Pertcasie,  a  small  town  In  the 
nortfiem  part  of  my  district  wfiere  Major  Tice 
grew  up,  Ms.  Linda  Holmes  is  organizing  "Op- 
eration Desert  Song."  This  country  music  jam- 
tx>ree  will  take  place  on  March  10  from  2  to 
6  p.m. 

"Operation  Desert  Song"  will  raise  funds  to 
fielp  Vhe  family  of  Major  Tice  and  a  support 
group  fbr  otfier  local  military  families,  "Lean  on 
Me." 

Maria  Millar,  who  fieads  "Lean  on  Me"  re- 
cently brought  me  a  T-shirt  that  tfie  group  is 
selling.  These  citizens  are  truly  contritxjting  to 
the  morale  of  tfie  men  and  women  serving  In 
the  giif  and  deserve  our  praise  and  our 
thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  citizens  of  the 
upper  Bucks  Courity  in  recognizing  Major  Tk:e 
and  I  dso  want  to  commend  tfie  communities 
of  upper  Bucks  County  for  hosting  "Operation 
Desert  Song." 


SALUTE  TO  ILENE  R.  OLANSKY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me  In  saluting  llene  R. 
Olansky  on  tfie  occaskxi  of  her  receiving  tfie 
coveted  Hannah  Q.  Sotomon  Award  from  tfie 
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National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  This 
honor  shaH  be  conferred  on  March  14, 1991  at 
the  Music  Center. 

Ilene  Olartslcy  has  devoted  an  enormous 
amount  of  her  time,  energy,  arxJ  great  talent  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  She  has  served 
not  as  a  rank  and  file  volunteer,  but  as  a  key 
leader  with  vast  and  complex  responsbilities. 

At  the  current  time,  Ms.  Olsuisky  hokls  the 
sensitive  post  of  chair  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals.  The  entire  city  has 
benefitted  from  the  sourxj  judgment  and  irre- 
proachable integrity  Ms.  Olansky  has  shown  in 
ttiis  key  positkxi. 

The  Olansky  family  has  long  been  active  in 
Jewish  affairs  k>caily,  nationally,  and  in  Israel. 
Ilene  Olansky  has  undertaken  major  resporv 
sibiMies  with  both  the  Council  of  Jewish  Fed- 
eratkHis  arxl  the  Jewish  Federation  Council  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles.  She  has  made  substan- 
tial contritxitkxis  as  a  result  of  her  technk^ 
expertise  in  tfie  complex  fieMs  of  personnel 
recruitment,  penskxis,  and  benefit  plans. 

Nottiing  better  epitomizes  Vt\e  universal  out- 
kx>k  arKl  deep  compassion  of  Ilene  Olansky 
than  9\e  Los  Angeles-Jerusalem  Cooperative 
Cities  Project.  This  unkyje  and  viskxiary  pro- 
gram works  for  community  improvement  and 
the  realization  of  tfie  full  human  potential  of 
disadvantaged  communities  in  Jerusalem, 
East  Los  Angeles  and  Watts. 

Please  join  me  in  congratulating  llerie  R. 
Olansky,  her  family,  and  friends  on  tfie  auspi- 
ckxjs  occask>n  of  her  well-eamed  recognition 
by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Please  join  me  in  wishing  Ms.  Olansky  many 
years  of  good  health  and  continued  vibrant  ac- 
tivity in  the  advarx^ement  of  the  noble  kJeals 
she  so  deeply  hoUs. 


NO  SUBSIDIES  FOR  OPPRESSORS 
OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  FKANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
sencond  time  in  recent  years,  ttie  image  of  a 
government's  tank  rolling  over  a  protester  has 
gripped  our  attention.  The  last  time  was 
Tiananmen  Square,  and  ttie  adminisbation  is- 
sued a  statement  This  time,  it  was  Lithuania, 
and  again,  we  responsed  only  with  words. 

Wfiile  tfie  entire  workj  awaits  ttie  unveiling 
of  some  new  world  order,  ttie  Soviet  Uroon 
has  deployed  troops  in  support  of  the  okj 
Kremlin  order.  While  ttie  citizens  of  Eastern 
Europe  meet  ttie  immense  ctiallenges  of  de- 
mocracy, the  citizens  of  Lithuania  wait  in  ten-or 
for  the  sound  of  tank  treads. 

We  must  domonstrate  to  Littiuania  that  ttie 
lesson  of  her  situation  is  not  fost  at  her  bor- 
ders; her  desire  for  freedom  is  ours  as  weU. 
What  shouU  also  ti-anscend  geography  is  our 
definition  of  a  new  world  order.  Order  shouM 
be  found  in  national  sovereignty,  economk: 
prosperity,  and  political  freedom.  If  Mr.  Goit>a- 
ctiev  rejects  such  notions,  then  we  stiouk)  re- 
ject liim. 

Mr.  GortMKhev  cani  do  the  reform  dance 
wtiile  Soviet  televiskxi  has  returned  to  ttie  art 
of  doublespeak  and  outright  deception.  Mr. 
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Gorbachev's  glimmer  as  a  reciptent  of  ttie 
Nobel  Peace  Price  is  surely  extinguistied  with 
the  deptoyment  of  black  berets  to  the  Baltics. 
At  ttiis  point  in  history,  we  need  to  respond  to 
heavytianded  oppressfon  witti  more  than 
lighttianded  retxjkes. 

What  is  required  of  us  is  to  send  a  signal  to 
Mr.  Gort>achev— ttiose  who  grease  ttie  wtieels 
of  oppresskxi  and  terror  will  not  be  subskJized 
by  ttiis  Government  or  the  workJ  community. 
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THE  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 
TRUST 


HOPE  FOR  YOUTH  IN  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


HON.  niANA  ROSUHIINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  a  woman  wtx>se  visfon  and 
compassfon  for  Miami's  urt>an  youth  has 
ctiariged  many  young  lives,  Ms.  Dorothy 
Perry.  Ms.  Perry's  leadership  In  facing  the 
problems  of  teenage  pregnarx^y,  poverty,  drug 
abuse,  and  vfolence  often  goes  unnoticed,  but 
her  efforts  have  made  a  great  impact  I  had 
ttie  privilege  of  meeting  Ms.  Perry  in  Miami 
while  stie  was  being  fxxiored  by  Vee  Presi- 
dent QUAYLE  as  one  of  ttie  Itiousand  points  of 
ligtit"  nominees. 

In  June  1975,  Ms.  Perry  began  taking  dis- 
focated  and  to-oubled  youttis  in  her  housing 
project  into  her  home.  Overcome  witti  the 
sense  of  hopelessness  many  youttis  face,  she 
began  to  plan  an  oub-each  to  the  ctiikJren  in 
her  area,  in  her  words,  "A  people  buikjing 
project."  Fifteen  years  later,  her  youtti  out- 
reach called  "Youth  Progressing  in  PuWk 
Housing,  Inc."  works  with  57  kkJs  in  her  area, 
ages  2  through  18. 

Ttie  program  slie  started  has  evolved  over 
the  years  into  daily  activities  ttiat  botti  instruct 
and  encourage.  One  afternoon  incKxJes  an 
ambition  rap,  a  time  wtien  kkls  can  dream  big 
about  ttieir  future  and  be  affirmed  in  it  Ott^er 
activities  are  more  practical,  dealing  with  drug 
abuse,  teen-pregnancy,  and  bask:  money 
management  They  also  celetirate  life  ttvough 
singing,  games,  and  community  sennce.  To- 
gether ttiese  activities  work  to  buiki  ctiaracter 
and  self-esteem. 

The  program  wtiwh  Ms.  Perry  started  works. 
She  works  bokHy  from  ttie  principle  ttiat  unless 
ctiiklren  believe  ttiey  can  achieve  somettiing 
better  and  have  ttie  practical  skills  to  do  it, 
ttiey  will  remain  in  ttieir  desperation,  ttieir  po- 
tential untapped.  This  principle  has  made  its 
impact.  Ms.  Perry  proudly  toM  me  about  ttie 
graduates  of  "^^outti  Progressing,''  many  of 
whom  have  gone  on  to  college  or  taken  jobs 
in  ttie  community  or  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  woman  took  her  convic- 
tion ttiat  "If  there  is  any  hope  for  tomorrow,  it 
lies  witti  bulking  up  our  ctiikJren  today,"  and 
has  made  an  impact  on  her  community.  Ms. 
Perry  stioukj  be  commended  for  her  viskxi 
and  courage  in  giving  ttie  chiMren  near  her, 
growing  up  in  puUk:  housing,  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed.  Indeed  by  her  example  we 
stKXJkJ  all  be  inspired  to  do  some  people 
buikJing  wtierever  we  are. 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukl  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  American  business  in  action— 
ttie  Business  Enterprise  Trust  arxl  ttie  first  an- 
nual Business  Enterprise  Tmst  Awards  being 
presented  on  March  21  in  New  York  City. 

In  1989,  an  unprecedented  group  of  18 
prominent  U.S.  business  leaders,  inchjding 
James  E.  Burice,  Kattierine  Graham,  John  F. 
Akers,  Warren  E.  Buffett  James  T.  Lynn,  Wak 
ter  A.  Haas,  Jr.,  and  Norman  Lear,  gattiered 
to  form  a  new  national  nonprofit  organization 
dednated  to  klentifying  and  promoting  acts  of 
courage,  integrity,  and  social  viskxi  ttiat  exem- 
plify ttie  highest  standards  of  business  resporv 
sibility.  Kitk  O.  Hanson,  a  professor  of  busi- 
ness ettiKS  at  Stanford  University  was  named 
as  preskjent  of  ttie  Xnxst  and  Professor  Han- 
son and  Ns  staff  immediately  commenced  d»- 
vefopment  of  criteria  for  ttie  wards. 

After  a  lengttty  national  solcitation  and 
search,  ttie  board  of  directors  to  ttie  taxjst  se- 
lected five  recipients  to  be  honored  with  ttw 
first  of  these  awards,  wtiKh  ttie  trust  and  its 
directors  plan  as  an  annual  event 

The  fact  that  business  leaders,  supported  by 
funding  from  Mr.  Lear,  were  interested  and 
dedKated  to  forming  ttie  trust  to  promote  and 
call  attention  to  ttiose  wtio  have  done  honor- 
able ettiKal  and  meaningful  business  deeds  is 
commendatjle. 

We  al  shouM  support  organizations  such  as 
ttie  Business  Enterprise  Trust  and  wish  ttie 
trust  and  its  leaders  success  in  ttie  future. 


COLOMBIA'S  ANTIDRUG  EFFORTS 
DESERVE  CONGRESSIONAL 
PRAISE,  NOT  ATTACKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25, 1991 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ttw  United 
States  faces  war  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  our  Na- 
tion's eyes  are  naturally  on  ttiat  conflict  None- 
theless, just  as  our  brave  troops  are  figtiting  in 
ttie  sands  of  ttie  Mkleast,  Cokxnbians  are  sac- 
rifKing  ttieir  young  lives  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Andes  for  a  cause  just  as  worltiy:  ttie  war 
against  the  (*ug  cartels.  Because  the  Cokxn- 
bian  effort  can  reduce  ttie  availability  of  co- 
caine to  Americans,  one  vmxjM  ttiink  their 
bravery  woukl  earn  praise  from  a  congres- 
skxial  committee  reviewing  Andean  dnjg  po^ 
k;y.  Sadly,  ttie  House  Government  Operetmns 
Committee,  witti  an  assist  from  the  Institute  tor 
Polk:y  Studies,  has  released  a  report  unfairly 
criticizing  ttiat  courmys  antidrug  effort.  The 
separate  views  of  the  report  inserted  by  Con- 
gressman HORTON  and  oilier  miiKxily  mem- 
bers of  ttie  commitlee  are  drafted  with  a  much 
fuller  understanding  of  ttie  narcotics  ttveat  to 
ttie  United  States  and  Cokxntiia. 

Cokxnbia's  drug  war  lias  resulted  in  ttw 
deatti  of  over  500  Colombian  potoe  offk;ers 
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since  January  1  of  this  year.  For  a  country  lit- 
tle more  than  a  tenth  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  this  is  a  heavy  loss.  Nonetheless,  they 
fight  on,  raiding  laboratories,  seizing  cocaine, 
and  tracking  down  drug  kingpins. 

As  ttie  Republk;an  chaimnan  of  ttie  House 
Select  NarcotKS  Ckjmmittee,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Ck>k)mb(a  with  our  indefatigable 
chairman.  Charles  Rangel,  twice  in  the  last 
several  montttt.  In  our  most  recent  meetings 
with  President  Gaviha  and  members  of  his 
cabinet  last  month,  the  Presklent  himself  and 
his  most  senior  catxnet  officials  expressed 
frustration  and  dKappointment  with  the  House 
Government  Operations  Report  entitled,  "Unit- 
ed States  Anti-Narcotks  Activities  In  the  Ande- 
an Regkxi."  It  harshly  criticizied  both  the  Co- 
kxnbian  Government  and  the  Bush  administra- 
tkjn's  intematkxial  drug  policy.  The  report  is 
dated  htovember  30,  1990,  and  is  House  Re- 
port 101-991  of  the  101st  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  Interests  of  U.S.  policy 
for  congresskxial  committees  to  make  In-depth 
studies  of  critical  issues  and,  when  appro- 
priate, to  make  ttieir  findings  availat}le  to  the 
public  for  discussion.  Nonetheless,  It  is  imper- 
ative that  Members  be  aware  of  the  Impact 
such  reports  can  have  on  our  allies  abroad. 
The  Government  Operations  report  on  antn 
narcotics  activities  in  the  Andes  risked  damag- 
ing United  States/Cok>mbian  relations  and  set- 
tirtg  t>ack  antinarcotics  efforts  because  of  its 
harsh  and  uninformed  aitKisms  ofColomtxan/ 
United  States  counter-narcotics  policy.  There 
can  only  be  one  result  from  damage  inflicted 
to  the  United  States-Colomt)ian  partnership: 
more  cocaine  on  United  States  streets.  The 
Members  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee wfio  erxJorsed  that  report  should  have 
consktered  ttie  consequences  more  carefully. 

I  believe  ttiat  ttie  vast  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress,  Reput>lk^r^  and  Democrats, 
wouU  stror^gly  disagree  with  many  of  the  re- 
port's corx^luskxis.  During  our  recent  commit- 
tee deiegatxxi  visit  to  Colomtjia,  there  was  tx- 
partisan  support  for  continued  Unrted  States 
military,  law  enforcement,  economic  and  trade 
assistarx^e  to  Cotombia.  Our  votes  to  support 
ttie  Colombian  efforts  have  been  overwtielm- 
ir^.  To  furttier  tfie  debate  on  this  issue,  I 
wouM  like  to  discuss,  point  by  point,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operatk>ns  Committee's  critKisms  of 
ColombiaivUnited  States  antkjrug  polk:y. 

"Ttie  drug  war  is  being  militarized" — page 
89. 

it  is  not  ttie  United  States  or  the  Cotombian 
Government  wtiich  has  militarized  the  drug 
war.  but  ttie  drug  traffickers.  The  major  drug 
cartels  have  lured  private  armies  and  made 
arrangements  with  vk>lent  Insurgent  groups, 
resulting  in  a  severe  threat  to  personnel  carry- 
ing out  Interdiction  and  ottier  law  enforcement 
measures.  A  large  part  of  Cok}mbia's  antidrug 
crackdown  consists  of  rakjs  on  sometimes 
wen  defended  drug  processing  lat>s,  airstrips, 
and  trafficker  headquarters.  These  are  mis- 
sions presenting  k>g«stx:al,  operatkinal,  and 
tactical  challenges,  and  they  cannot  be  done 
without  adequate  security  measures. 

The  report  tails  to  recommend  any  alter- 
native to  using  the  military  to  support  ttie  Co- 
lombian Natkxiai  Polce  in  ttiese  drug  mis- 
sions. H  also  fails  to  point  out  ttiat  tfie  Cokxn- 
bian  National  Police  are  a  divisk>n  of  ttie  De- 
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fense  Ministry.  It  Is  not  clear  whether  ttie  re- 
port is  suggesting  ttiat  ttie  Colombian  Goverrv 
ment  shoukl  stop  trying  to  combat  drugs  in 
ttiis  manner.  It  Is  my  view,  the  view  of  the 
Bush  administration,  and  I  believe  the  view  of 
ttie  majority  of  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  intematk)nal  community,  that  Colom- 
bia's antkJmg  crackdown  Is  ttie  single  most 
irrportant  element  of  any  regk>nal  effort  to 
Interdict  Andean  cocaine.  Ttie  United  States 
sliould  be  praising  and  supporting  this  effort, 
not  making  proposals  which  could  curtail  it. 

It  is  true  ttiat  Colomt)ia's  new  policy  (en- 
couraging traffickers  to  surrender  In  return  for 
reduced  sentences  and  a  pledge  not  to  extra- 
dite ttiem  to  the  United  States  carries  risks. 
Thus  far  several  major  drug  traffickers  have 
turned  ttiemselves  in,  t>ut  are  yet  to  be  sen- 
tenced. We  will  watch  carefully  to  see  that 
ttiese  criminals  receive  and  serve  significant 
sentences.  Nonetheless,  Colombia,  consider- 
ing Its  sacrifices,  deserves  the  benefit  of  the 
dout>t.  To  launch  a  polltrcal  attack  on  Colom- 
tiia  at  this  perilous  time  Is  simply  lrresponsit}le. 

"The  Unrted  States  is  ignoring  judrcial  re- 
form"— page  89. 

The  report  rightly  stresses  the  importance  of 
judk:ial  reform,  but  In  sharply  criticizing  admin- 
istration polk:y  fails  to  recognize  that  different 
types  of  aid  have  different  time  tables.  Hell- 
copters  and  other  military  equipment  can  be 
p^A  into  the  field  upon  delivery;  judicial  reform 
is  a  tong-term  project  ttiat  does  not  produce 
immediate  results.  Ttie  Colombians  are  mak- 
ing the  difficult  transition  from  a  Napoleonic 
code-type  judicial  system  to  a  prosecutorial 
system.  This  is  not  something  which  can  be 
delivered  by  the  U.S.  In  an  airplane.  The  Co- 
lombians themselves  needed  time  to  decide 
wtiere  they  wanted  to  go  with  these  furv 
damental  changes  in  their  judicial  system. 

Judicial  reform  Is  a  top  priority  for  the  United 
States  Emtiassy  In  Bogota.  U.S.  offk^lals  are 
working  closely  with  President  Gavlria  and  the 
Ministry  of  Justne  In  this  area.  In  ttie  Select 
Oommlttee  delegatkjn's  meeting,  Colombian 
otficJals  expressed  satisfactk>n  with  the  aid 
and  appreciation  for  the  United  States  judicial 
assistance  program. 

Thus  far.  United  States  judicial  assistance  to 
GolomtMa  has  included  the  development  of 
legal  reference  lltKarles,  provision  of  comput- 
ers for  regional  tritxinals,  distribution  of  law 
codes,  ttie  purchase  of  security  equipment, 
such  as  walk-through  metal  detectors,  mylar 
window  film,  and  txillet-proof  doors  and  glass 
for  key  judk^ial  facilities.  Also  provkjed  tias 
been  $1,000,000  In  communk:atk>ns  equip- 
ment. 30  anmored  cars,  and  320  bullet-proof 
vests.  Additk>nally,  over  1,000  Cotomtxans 
have  received  training  courses  In  personal  se- 
curity awareness,  techniques  of  protection, 
management  of  protective  operations,  txjikting 
security  surveys,  or  threat  evaluation/inves- 
tigation. Onsite  training  also  has  t)een  pro- 
vided on  ttie  use  of  metal  detectors  and  x-ray 
(Jevces.  While  ttiese  programs  must  tie  con- 
tinually evaluated  and  improved  by  txith  ttie 
Cokxnbia  Government  and  the  United  States 
to  ensure  maximum  effectiveness,  I  think  it  is 
apparent  ttiat  judicial  reform  is  not  a  k>w-level 
priority. 

"Ttie  United  States-Colomlxan  polk:y  Is 
over-emptiaslzing  the  narco-guerrilla  link" — 
page  92. 
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There  is  substantial  evidence  ttiat,  despite 
their  kteotognal  differences,  ttie  insurgents  in 
Colomliia— as  well  as  in  Pern— cooperate  with 
drug-traffKking  organizatkins.  To  argue,  as  the 
report  does,  ttiat  ttie  relationship  between  ti-af- 
fickers  and  guerrillas  Is  "extremely  hostile,"  as 
the  report  alleges  on  page  92,  Is  simply  ludi- 
crous. M-19  leader  Antonio  Navarro  Wolff  has 
confirnled  ttiat  his  guerilla  movement — now 
demobilized— had  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with 
the  M^dellin  cartel  in  the  mkl- 1980s.  Further, 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia 
[FARCl  units  have  been  found  guarding  large 
coca  complexes,  and  Natk>nal  Liberation  Army 
[ELN]  insurgents  have  kklnapped  journalists 
on  behalf  of  Pablo  Escobar.  In  1985  M-19 
was  hired  by  the  traffk:kers  to  attack  the  Pal- 
ace of  Justk;e.  Was  It  simply  a  coincidence 
that  they  murdered  the  11  Supreme  Court 
judges  virtio  had  voted  In  favor  of  extradition 
for  drug  traffickers? 

The  report  also  suggests  that  the  guerrillas' 
role  In  the  drug  trade  is  primarily  reflected  in 
the  prDtectk>n  it  provkles  peasant  coca  famv 
ers — page  92.  The  Colombian  media  has  re- 
ported ttie  discovery  of  a  milton-dollar  coca 
processing  facility  operated  by  FARC  In 
Guaviare  Department — El  TIempo,  July  10, 
1988.  More  recently,  coca  farms  arxj  latss  run 
by  the  FARC  and  ELN  In  South  Boliver  and 
Putumayo  have  been  found. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  argue  ttiat  the  traffickers 
and  Irsurgents  are  one  and  the  same.  Yet,  in- 
surgent groups  are  by  their  nature  starved  for 
funds  to  pay  for  their  operatk>ns.  It  Is  only  log- 
ical that  they  wouM  turn  to  involvement  In  the 
lucratK/e  drug  trade  to  raise  money.  If  we  are 
to  have  an  effective  countemarcotk^  polrcy  In 
the  region,  we  must  tiave  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  traffickers'  strategy,  operations,  and 
alliances.  To  deny  ttie  trafficker-Insurgent  link 
because  we  do  not  wish  It  to  t)e  there,  or  t>e- 
cause  It  complKates  policy  making  does  a  dls- 
serwkx  to  both  Colomt>ian  and  United  States 
personnel  wtio  are  risking  ttieir  lives  to  fight 
the  (tug  war.  The  report's  naivete  on  the 
narco^uerrilla  link  is  shocking. 

"The  ColomlJian  Military  Is  corrupt" — page 
91. 

The  report  cites  a  1983  case  In  which  ttie 
Colombian  military  provided  protection  for  drug 
ti'affickers.  This  was  a  serious  case,  txjt  It  was 
over  6  years — and  three  Colomtiian  adminis- 
trations— ago.  Coukinl  the  report  do  better 
than  fiat?  Obvkxjsly,  an  element  of  dmg  cor- 
ruption exists  in  any  natk^n  ttiat  is  Involved  in 
drug  production,  traffk^ng  or  consumption. 
The  best  informatkxi  availatile  to  me  suggests 
ttiat  ttte  more  ttie  Cok>mbian  Government,  and 
partx:tJlarty  ttie  Cokimbian  military,  has  tie- 
come  involved  in  ttie  drug  fight,  the  more  pro- 
fessional pride  Cotombian  personnel  have 
taken  in  performing  ttieir  duties  in  a  profes- 
sional, non-corrupt  manner.  Is  it  the  po^tkxi  of 
ttie  report's  signatories  ttiat  because  of  the  re- 
cent corruption  cases  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Customs  ServKe.  and  DEA,  U.S.  law 
enforcement  agencies  stioukj  get  out  of  ttie 
countemarcotics  business? 

"Cotombia  is  profiting  from  the  drug 
trade"— page  81 . 

Tti*  report  implies  ttiat  defeating  drug  traf- 
ficking is  not  in  Cotombia's  economic  interest. 
This  suggests,  of  course,  ttie  implKit  smear 
that  Cotombian  officials  really  condone  drug 
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trafficking.  A  ctose  k>ok  at  the  role  of  narcotks 
in  Cok>mt)ia's  economy  reveals  tfiat  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  the  emptoyment  arxl  profits  result- 
ing from  It,  has  done  great  damage  to  the  Co- 
tombian  economy. 

A  report  entitled  "Cost-Benefit  Analysis  of 
Drug  Trafficking  In  the  Cotombian  Economy" 
t}y  Miguel  Urrutia  Montoya,  Director  of  the  Co- 
lombian Federal  for  Devek>pment  discussed 
tfie  harm  done  to  Vna  Cotombian  economy  by 
narcotKS  traffRking.  Dr.  Montoya  explained 
that  even  ttiough  the  agricultural  and  construc- 
tion sectors  benefited  during  tfie  1980-85 
goMen  era  of  drug  traffKking,  much  of  tfie  rest 
of  Colombia's  economy  was  de-industrialized. 
The  violence  unleashed  by  tfie  trafficking,  and 
the  associated  deterioratk>n  of  tfie  justk:e  sys- 
tem scared  off  many  investors.  Only  tfiose  in- 
vestments with  high  profit  margins  In  tfie 
sfiort-term  remained  good  risks.  Most  inves- 
tors consider  a  nation's  politKal  and  institu- 
tional stability,  security  of  ownership,  and  the 
ability  to  tum  to  an  efficient  system  of  justne 
that  is  capable  of  defending  contractors  tiefore 
they  risk  tfieir  money.  These  investors  have 
resisted  putting  money  into  Colombia. 

Furtfier,  drug  trafficking  has  decimated  the 
tourism  industry  and  forced  the  Colombian 
Govemment  to  divert  scarce  resources  for  law 
enforcement  and  defense.  This  Is  not  to  men- 
tion the  social  cost  reflected  in  the  rising  homi- 
cide rate  in  Colombia.  In  tfie  mkt-1970's,  Co- 
lombia had  a  homickie  rate  16.8  per  10,000 
inhabitants.  By  1988,  It  had  climbed  to  62.8, 
wfMCh  made  Cokxnbia  one  of  the  most  violent 
countries  in  tfie  worid. 

Finally,  tfie  profits  derived  from  the  drug 
trade  tend  to  return  to  Cok}mbia  in  tfie  form  of 
undervalued  products,  not  in  tfie  form  of  cash. 
This  tends  to  destroy  the  domestk:  Colombian 
industries  whk;h  migfit  compete  with  these 
products. 

In  sum,  the  Govemment  Operations  Majority 
Report  in  its  sut>stance  arxf  its  conclusions 
demonstrated  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  envi- 
ronment in  whk:h  drug  policy  is  implemented 
In  Colombia.  The  reFX>rt  also  dkj  not,  in  my 
view,  adequately  recognize  the  sacrifk^s 
made  by  the  CotomtJian  people  In  prosecuting 
the  drug  war.  These  are  not  remote  efforts  in 
a  far  away  land;  tfiese  are  sacrifk^s  whk:h 
benefit  AmerKan  families  and  communities. 

Cokxnbia  is  tfie  single  most  Important  ally  of 
the  United  States  in  tfie  struggle  against  co- 
caine. This  deadly  drug  has  brought  tragedy 
and  despair  to  millkxis  of  Americans  and 
caused  hundreds  of  biHk>ns  of  dollars  worth  of 
damage  to  the  U.S.  ecorK>my.  Any  natkxi  that 
helps  fight  this  menace  is  an  important  friend 
of  tfie  United  States.  Wfien  a  country  like  Co- 
kxnbia places  tfie  very  existence  of  Its  govem- 
ment on  tfie  line  to  battle  tfiis  enemy,  it  de- 
serves our  deepest  gratitude. 

Tfie  Government  Operatxxis  Committee  has 
an  important  oversight  role  to  play  in  U.S. 
countemarcotKS  efforts.  In  the  past,  we  have 
seen  several  ttxxjgM  provoking  antinarcotxs 
reports  coming  from  its  subcommittees.  If  it  is 
now  the  official  position  of  the  majority  mem- 
twrs  of  tfiis  committee  tfiat  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Cokxnbia  sfioukl  be  se- 
verely limited,  It  woukJ  be  most  unfortunate. 
Nonetfieless,  I  believe  tfiat  support  for  Cokxn- 
bia runs  very  deep  in  the  United  States,  and 
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I  kx>k  forward  to  debating  this  issue  before  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  American  people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WESTERN  RESERVE 
COUNCIL  NO.  461.  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TTlAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febniary  25. 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxite  to  tfie  Boy  Scouts  of  Amerk;a, 
Westem  Reserve  Council  No.  461  of  Trumbull 
County,  Warren,  OH.  The  council  camp.  Camp 
Chk:kagami,  will  be  celebrating  Its  50th  anni- 
versary of  Scouting  on  August  17,  1991.  The 
Westem  Reserve  Council  has  grown  enor- 
mously over  the  past  50  years,  and  they  irv 
deed  have  a  great  deal  to  celebrate. 

Tfie  history  of  the  Westem  Reserve  Council 
dates  tack  to  March  19,  1919,  when  the  War- 
ren Rotary  Club,  under  tfie  leadership  of  John 
B.  Estabrook,  organized  a  Boy  Scout  council 
in  Warren.  Although  tfie  council  fiad  no  camp 
that  first  year,  a  hike  was  scfieduled  each 
weekend  throughout  the  summer  as  a  sut>- 
stitute  for  the  summer  camp.  By  tfie  summer 
of  1921,  a  temporary  campsite  fiad  been  se- 
cured off  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Ashtabula  Harbor.  A  total  of  1 04 
tx}ys  partk^ipated  that  summer. 

In  late  1 921 ,  it  was  suggested  tfiat  county- 
wkle  organizatkxi  could  better  serve  tfie  boys 
of  tfie  area.  The  Niles  council  and  tfie  Warren 
council  were  offk:ially  joined  on  April  18,  1921, 
but  It  was  not  until  June  24,  1930,  tfiat  the 
Trumbull  County  council  was  organized.  As 
the  council  grew,  townships  in  both  Geauga 
and  Portage  counties  were  included  In  tfie 
council  area  and  on  January  30,  1948,  the 
name  was  cfianged  to  tfie  Westem  Resen^e 
Council  to  descrikse  the  area  represented  by 
the  council. 

A  permanent  campsite.  Camp  Skudewecook 
in  Windham,  OH,  weis  establisfied  in  1922.  In 
1940,  tfie  Windfiam  property  was  purchased 
by  tfie  Federal  Govemment  as  part  of  the  land 
needed  for  the  Ravenna  Arsenal.  Tfie  coun- 
cil's executive  board  authorized  the  purcfiase 
of  land  nortfiwest  of  Partcman  for  a  new  camp- 
site. Camp  Ct)kkagami  was  dednated  on 
June  21,  1941,  and  remsuns  tfie  offcial  camp 
of  tfie  Westem  Reserve  Council  No.  461 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  tfie  Westem  Reserve 
Council  No.  461  for  its  50  years  of  servk»  to 
tfie  youth  of  Tmmbull  County.  Organizatkxis 
such  as  tfie  Boy  Scouts  of  America  fielp  to 
bulM  today's  youth  Into  tomorrow's  leaders.  It 
is  truly  an  honor  to  represent  this  outstanding 
organizatkxi. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
19T7,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetingrs  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
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Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Ebctensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1991.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   an   org-anizatlonal   meeting   to 
consider   committee's   rules   of  proce- 
dure for  the  102d  Congress  and  other 
administrative    and    legislative    busi- 
ness. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget   request  for   fiscal   year 
1992  for  Veterans  programs. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  limited  partnership 
organizations,  referred  to  as  "roUups." 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  insurance 
comjjany  Insolvency. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  244,  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-3G6 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for  t^e 
Federal  Govemment,  focusing  on  labor 
and  employment  policies. 

SD-eoe 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  tieneflts  for 
troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  activi- 
ties of  foreign  mercenaries  as  related 
to  international  drug  trafQcklng  and 
arms  diversions. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To    hold    hearings    to   examine    current 
trends  in  eastern  Europe. 

SRr-222 
5:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  annual  estimate 
and   Justification    for   proposed   arms 
sales  for  1991  (Javits  Report). 

S-116,  Capitol 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Elnergy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XI  provisions  relating  to  Cor- 
porate Average  Fuel  Economy  (CAFE). 

SD-366 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
tivities of  foreign  mercenaries  as  relat- 
ed   to   international    drug    trafficking 
and  arms  diversions. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  AfTairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  The 
Judiciary,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer    and    Regulatory    Affairs    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  secondary  market  and  pri- 
vate mortgage  insurers  on  community 
reinvestment  lending  and  on  mortgage 
discrimination. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.  response  to 
Soviet  disunity. 

SD-419 
Ijabor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  445,  to  revise  the 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and    Health   Act   of   1970    to    increase 
criminal  penalties  for,  and  to  encour- 
age the  prosecution  of,  employers  who 
willfully    violate    safety    and    health 
standards  in  the  workplace. 

SrM30 
10:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government,  focusing  on 
child  welfiare  issues. 

SD-60e 
12:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  J. 
J.  Simmons  m,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Member   of  the   Interstate   Commerce 
Commission. 

SR^253 
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2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  supplemental  funds  for  fis- 
cal   year    1991    for    Operation    Desert 
Storm. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  173,  to  permit  the 
Bell  Telephone  Companies  to  conduct 
research  on,  design,  and  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment. 

SRr-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  human  rights. 

SEM19 

MARCH  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To   hold   hearings  to  review   the   Presi- 
dent's  proposals   to   improve   Federal 
economic  statistics. 

SD-«28 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jon  David  Glassman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay. 

SD-419 

MARCH  4 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
I)artment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service. 

SD-138 

I  MARCH  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XII,  relating  to  two  dem- 
onstration projects  aimed  at  commer- 
cializing advanced  nuclear  reactor 
technologies,  and  Title  XHI  provisions 
relating  to  clarifying  the  licensing 
process  for  nuclear  power  plants. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  to 
consider  pending  committee  business, 
to  be  followed  by  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  and  the  proposed  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991. 

SD-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

(Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legrislatlve  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreigm  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

(Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Ekiu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 


February  25,  1991 

Budget 
To  resume  bearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for  the 
focusing     on 


Federal      Government, 
health  care  issues. 


SD-608 


I 

I  pin 


2:00  p,m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
TD  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

8D-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,    Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  272,  to  provide  for 
a   coordinated    Federal    research   pro- 
gram   to    ensure    continued    United 
States  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing. 

SR^253 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subconmiittee 
Tb  hold  hearings  to  examine  Issues  relat- 
ing to  a  bilateral  free  trade  agreement 
,wlth  Mexico. 

SD-419 
2:30  plm. 
Apgropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance. 

SD-138 

MARCH  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Rufes  and  Administration 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  the  projected  short- 
fall in  the  I>residential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. 

SR-«)1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Tramsportation  Subcommittee 
It)  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  Amtrak 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
T\)  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  both  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
1^  resume  oi>en  and  closed  hearings  on 
the  U.S.  response  to  Soviet  disunity. 

SD-419 
1:30  pim. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
TX)  bold  bearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Elmergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-138 


February  25,  1991 
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MARCH? 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  X  inrovisions  relating  to  natu- 
ral gas  regulatory  issues,  and  Sections 
6003  and  6004,  relating  to  natural  gas 
research,  development,  demonstration 
and  commercialization  activities. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request   for   flscal   year 
1992  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S.  53. 
S.  91.  S.  128.  S.  143.  and  S.  294.  Congres- 
sional  election   campaign   finance   re- 
form proposals. 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Family  Support 
Administration,  Human  Development 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SI>-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SI>-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  210,  to  establish 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion to  operate  the  Federal  uranium 
enrichment   program   on   a   profitable 
and   efficient  basis   to  maximize   the 
long  term  economic  value  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

SD-366 

MARCH8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  General  Sales  Manager, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
18,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

SD-2a6 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  iiro- 
posed  budget  for  flscal  year  1992  for 
Veterans  programs. 

SRr-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  11 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  vn  provisions  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  Title 
vm  provisions  relating  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

SD-366 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  DC  provisions  which  authorize 
a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska 
(ANWR). 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Offlce  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Eldu- 
catlon  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Disability. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  development  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Department  of  Defense  emer- 
gency preparedness  plan. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3.  S.  6.  S.  7.  S. 
53.  S.  91.  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294,  Con- 
gressional election  campaign   flnance 
reform  projwsals. 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1962  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


4235 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program. 

SRr-2S3 

MARCH  14  I 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transimrtation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Highway    Traffic    Safety    Administra- 
tion. 

SR^2S3 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S. 
53.  S.  91.  S.  128.  S.  143.  and  S.  294.  Con- 
gressional  election  campaign  flnance 
reform  proposals. 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Offlce  of  Director. 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Diabetes.  Digestive,  and  Kidney. 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Environmental  Health.  and  the 
Fogarty  International  Center. 

SD-ia2 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XV  provisions  relating  to  re- 
form of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SD-3e6 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafhess  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin.  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
Nursing  Research.  Human  Genome,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1961,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XV  provisions  relating 
to  reform  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1985  (PUHCA). 

SD-366 


4236 


MARCH  15 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
-To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  18 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  V  provisions  relating  to  coal 
and  the  applicability  of  new  source  re- 
view to  existing  electric  steam  gener- 
ating units  (WEPCo). 

SD-366 


MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
OfQce  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-138 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspecter  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  12,  to  ensure  car- 
riage on  cable  television  of  local  news 
and  other  programming  and  to  restore 
the  right  of  local  regulatory  authori- 
ties to  regulate  cable  television  rates. 

SR^253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XI  provisions  relating 
to  transportation   issues,   and   on   the 
Administration's  proposal  contained  in 
the  National  Energy  Strategy  relating 
to  alternative-fuel  fleets. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  MARCH  21 

930  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  civilian  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  revisions. 

SD-3G6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 

I  cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
'  Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Fhrospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the     Human     Nutrition     Information 

(Service. 
SD-138 

APRIL  9 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SI>-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   aid   to   Latin 
America. 

SI>-192 

I  APRIL  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
Superfund,   Ocean    and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 

SD-406 


February  25,  1991 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  EUectriflcation  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
1:30  p;m. 
Apilropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlTnates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 


APRIL  11 
10:00  li.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
Vd  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 
I  SD-138 

'  APRIL  16 

9:30  a^m. 
Appropriations 

La^r,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
2:30  D-m- 
Appropriations 

Foteign  Operations  Subcommittee 
■To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearingrs  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  A.m. 
Appropriations 

Laibor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SI>-192 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  flscal   year  1992   for   the 
United  States'  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
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SD-138 

APRIL  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Eklucatlon,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Qscal  yesLr  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budg'et  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Forelgm  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agrencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SIV138 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agrencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on   AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

MAY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  A^rencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcbmmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budg'et  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SI>-138 
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MAY  15 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Indei>endent  Ag-encles  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veteran's  Affairs,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Forelgm  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Qscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  23  I 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 


JUNE  4 


1 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  direc- 
tions in  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  focus- 
ing on  implications  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  and  other  international  develop- 
ments. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  20 


9:30  a.m. 
ApproiHriatlonB 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  Qscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  hearts  go  out,  O  gracious  God,  to 
those  who  bear  the  distress  of  battle 
and  the  scars  of  war.  We  pray  specially 
for  the  families  who  have  experienced 
any  sadness  or  sorrow  that  Your  ever- 
present  spirit  will  grlve  them  the  com- 
fort and  reassurance  that  is  Your 
promise  to  all  people. 

Remind  each  of  us,  O  God,  that  Your 
perfect  love  is  at  the  center  of  life,  that 
Your  gift  of  faith  is  for  each  person, 
and  Your  benediction  of  hope  is  Your 
free  gift  to  all.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  will  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SKELTON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allowance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  59 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte,  late 
a  Representative  fW>m  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  without  amendment 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
display  the  American  flag  in  show  of  support 


for  the  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  Improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
Act;  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  veterans'  reemployment  rights  and 
to  improve  veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement 
of  health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  reauthorise  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1978,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  347.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  19S0  to  revitalize  the  defense 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  468.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950; 

S.J.  Res.  SO.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  6,  1991,  as  "National  Student  Athlete 
Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  4,  1991,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  April  1991  and  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  9,  1991  and  April  9,  1992,  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  March  10,  1991,  and 
ending  on  March  16, 1991,  as  "Deaf  Awareness 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25,  1991,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy"; 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March,  1991  and  the  month  of 
March,  1992,  as  "Women's  History  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14,  1S81,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corpe  and  the  current  and  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corpe. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND  RECORDS  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPELAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2501  of  title  44,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints  on 
the  part  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
ft'om  Indiana,  Mr.  Sharp,  to  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission. 


Hi  SUPPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  TROOPS 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Ills  i*ftm fl.T*lrft  ) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sixth  week  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
ends,  America  can  take  great  pride  in 
her  troope:  their  selfless  courage,  their 
skill,  and  their  dedication  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  a  decisive  and  conclusive 
victory. 

The  success  of  the  air  campaign  and 
the  wisdom  exhibited  by  commanders— 
which  have  led  to  the  extraordinary  fa- 
cility with  which  our  American  troope 
have  implemented  the  ground  cam- 
pcdgn  with  minimal  loss  of  life — must 
hearten  each  of  us. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  our  troops 
and  other  Allied  forces  have  met  mini- 
mal resistance  and  that  reports  indi- 
cate a  relatively  quick  end  to  the 
fighting. 

As  we  exhibit  our  pride,  we  must  also 
continue  to  offer  our  prayers:  for  the 
families  of  those  who  have  fallen,  for 
those  who  have  been  injured,  and  for 
the  safe  return  of  those  who  continue 
to  press  for  a  decisive  victory. 


SEND  THE  BILL  TO  SADDAM 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dally,  the 
news  brings  the  images  of  war  into  our 
living  rooms,  a  pictorial  documenta- 
tion of  the  incredible  disruption  and 
destructiveness  caused  by  modem  war- 
fare. Rubble  in  Tel  Aviv  where  once  a 
vibrant  residential  neighborhood  stood. 
Frantic  civilians  desperately  reaching 
for  gas  masks.  The  blue  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  now  fouled  by  a  deliberate 
oilspill  many  times  larger  that  the 
Exxon  Valdez  disaster,  all  victims  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  selfcentered  grab  for 
power  and  prestige. 

The  costs  of  fighting  this  war  are 
great,  as  will  be  the  costs  of  rebuilding 
after  the  war  is  over.  But  while  the 
costs  of  fighting  are  now  being  borne 
by  the  multinational  coalition,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
whose  loved  ones  now  serve  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  ultimately  the 
costs  should  be  borne  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  who 
started  this  war.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
it  was  Saddam  Hussein  who  thumbed 
his  nose  at  dozens  of  peace  proposals 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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and  12  U.N.  resolutions.  It  was  Saddam 
Hussein  who  has  stood  in  deflance  of 
civilized  behavior  and  world  opinion. 

This  war  will  not  last  forever.  When 
it's  over,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  must  hold  Saddam  Hus- 
sein accountable  for  the  destruction 
and  the  suffering.  Who  will  pay  for  this 
war?  I  say,  send  the  bill  to  Saddam. 


fields  until  such  time  that  they  have 
paid  for  Operation  Desert  Storm  in 
full;  until  they  have  compensated  al- 
lied families  for  the  loss  of  loved  ones; 
and  until  they  have  paid  to  rebuild  Ku- 
wait in  full. 


COURAGE  AND  BRAVERY  OF 
AMERICAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  American  Forces  are  on 
the  brink  of  a  stunning  military  vic- 
tory. The  President  is  correctly  stay- 
ing the  course  for  Iraq's  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  U.N.  resolutions.  Such 
a  successful  effort  is  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  high  quality  of  our  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  in  uniform. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  Long 
months  in  the  desert,  extensive  train- 
ing, and  a  professional  attitude  pre- 
pared them  for  their  task.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  more  than  that.  In  these 
days  when  the  words  "courage"  and 
"bravery"  are  little  used,  we  see  Amer- 
ican courage  and  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field writing  a  new  chapter  in  the  an- 
nals of  military  history. 

Francis  Scott  Key  penned  this  ques- 
tion when  he  wrote  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner:  "Oh,  say  does  that  star  span- 
gled banner  yet  wave  o'er  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?" 

That  eternal  question  is  being  an- 
swered with  a  resounding  yes  by  the 
young  Americans  who  wear  our  uni- 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so  very  proud  of 
them.  I  know  that  all  of  our  country- 
men share  in  that  pride. 


FULL  REPARATIONS  DUE  KUWAIT 
FROM  IRAQ 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  let  the  Iraqi  dictator  off  the  hook. 
Should  we  let  his  troops  surrender? 
Yes,  we  should!  Should  we  let  them 
keep  their  arms  intact  to  be  used  again 
In  terror  another  day?  No,  we  must 
not! 

Most  importantly,  due  to  the  de- 
struction of  Kuwait  and  its  people,  we 
must  demand  reparations.  In  fact,  if  re- 
ports are  accurate  and  we  have  control 
of  southwestern  Iraq  and  the  Repub- 
lican Guard  encircled,  we  should  hold 
Iraqi  territory  until  rei>arations  are 
paid  and  war  criminals  punished. 

While  Iraq  has  destroyed  much  of  Ku- 
wait and  its  oil  resources,  Iraqi  oil 
fields  are  intact  in  territory  U.N. 
Forces  control.  I  say  we  drain  these 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN  SEEN  AS  A 
LOSER,  "WHOPPED"  GOOD 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saddam 
Hussein  has  been  whopped,  and 
whopped  good.  The  United  States  and 
coalition  forces  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  Desert  Shield.  Now,  Saddam 
Hussein  should  not  be  let  off  the  hook. 
The  vanquished  has  no  right  to  call  the 
shots.  Saddam  Hussein's  forces  should 
not  be  allowed  to  walk  away  from  the 
atrocities  that  have  been  committed  in 
Kowait.  They  should  be  rounded  up  and 
held  accountable.  All  U.N.  resolutions 
should  be  fully  enforced.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein may  call  himself  a  victor,  but  he 
should  be  treated  as  the  loser  he  is  and 
the  terms  of  surrender  should  exclude 
him  as  the  leader  of  Iraq. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     THE     DESERT 
BTORM       FAMILY       COMMUNICA- 
TIONS RELIEF  RESOLUTION 
(Mr.    OXLEY    asked   and    was    griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 147,  the  Desert  Storm  family  com- 
munications relief  resolution.  This 
measure  seeks  to  reduce  the  pressure 
oa  the  Desert  Storm  troops  and  their 
families  by  easing  the  strain  of  their 
sometimes  burdensome  phone  bill. 

AT&T,  MCI,  and  Sprint  have  all  set 
up  phone  links  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  States.  They  exemplify 
the  latest  in  high  technology.  Never- 
theless, the  families  often  receive  exor- 
bitant phone  bills.  Bills  of  S500  to  S800 
are  not  uncommon  in  military  fami- 
lies. Ironically,  the  surcharge  imposed 
by  the  Saudi  Government  represents 
the  single  largest  factor  in  these  bills. 
If  the  phone  calls  are  routed  through 
Saudi  facilities,  they  impose  a  S1.05  per 
minute  surcharge.  If  the  call  uses  one 
of  the  AT&T  satellite  linkups,  the 
Saudi  Government  still  imposes  a  $.73 
surcharge  for  the  permission  to  estab- 
lish the  linkups.  To  date,  the  American 
consumers;  namely,  the  families  of  the 
Desert  Storm  troops,  have  paid  over  $15 
million  to  the  Saudi  Government  in 
telephone  surcharges. 

This  resolution  seeks  different  meth- 
ods to  achieve  a  single  goal — the  reduc- 
tion of  the  financial  burden  placed  on 
the  Desert  Storm  families.  This,  in 
turn,  reduces  the  stress  on  the  troops 
which  results  from  loneliness,  concern 
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for  thieir  families,  and  the  dangers  of 
flghtiiig  a  war.  I  empathize  with  the 
troop9  who  must  spend  every  day  in  the 
Saudi  Desert,  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  We  can  certainly  under- 
stand why  our  soldiers  want  to  call 
home  to  calm  the  fears  of  those  they 
love  and  find  the  consolation  of  a  fa- 
miliar voice.  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port (his  resolution,  and  consider  co- 
sponsOring  the  legislation. 


m 


a  1210 

N'S  COVERAGE  OF  SCUD 
ATTACK 


(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
rights  of  a  free  press,  but  clearly  dur- 
ing the  Desert  Storm  operation  there 
are  times  when  discretion  should  be 
used.  In  that  respect,  I  rise  today  to 
reprimand  the  Cable  News  Network, 
CNN,  for  its  coverage  of  yesterday's 
Iraqi  Scud  missile  attack.  This  attack 
left  2t  American  soldiers  dead  and  an- 
other 1(X)  wounded. 

Due  to  CNN's  coverage,  many  other 
American  and  allied  forces  were  placed 
in  grave  danger.  CNN  reported  the  at- 
tack within  an  hour  of  its  occurrence. 
The  Iraqi  military  could  easily  have 
used  this  report  to  strategically  coordi- 
nate an  additional  Scud  launch. 

CNN  should  have  delayed  its  desire  to 
report  the  news,  with  the  fact  that 
lives  were  at  stake.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
allow  the  news  media  to  closely  cover 
the  war.  In  exchange,  the  media  must 
show  some  degree  of  discretion  and  re- 
sponsibility. 


OPPOSE  H.R.  5,  THE  STRIKE  BILL 

(Mr,  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  retnarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
5  is  designed  to  prevent  the  hiring  of 
permanent  replacement  workers  during 
a  strike. 

Current  labor  policy  is  designed  to 
prevent  every  garden  variety  economic 
demand  f):om  triggering  a  strike,  or  to 
prevent  unions  ftom  having  unre- 
stricted economic  leverage  during  bar- 
gaining and  strikes.  When  union  mem- 
bers voluntarily  walk  away  from 
$38,0(1)  a  year  production  jobs  in  Maine, 
or  $98,000  a  year  jobs  as  pilots,  or 
$200,000  a  year  jobs  as  professional  foot- 
ball players,  they  know  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial risk  that  other  workers  might 
find  such  pay  to  be  acceptable.  If  the 
unions  miscalculate,  if  their  economic 
demands  are  unreasonable,  they  should 
not  be  accorded  the  same  right  to  auto- 
matic reinstatement  as  if  they  were 
protecting  an  employer's  unfair  labor 
practices. 
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The  strike  bill  (H.R.  5)  would  remove 
the  distinction  between  an  unfair  labor 
practice  dispute  and  an  economic 
strike.  Under  H.R.  5,  an  employer's  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  accede  to  a 
union's  economic  bargaining  demand, 
no  matter  how  unreasonable,  would  be 
treated  the  same  as  if  the  employer 
had  committed  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. 

H.R.  5  is  a  strike  promotion  bill— it  is 
not  what  our  country  or  our  economy 
needs. 


This    legislation    is    important    not    will  walk  back  to  Iraq.  Until  then,  we 
only  to  the  women  who  have  died  and    press  on. 
their  families,  but  it  is  Important  to 
the  women  who  could  live  because  of  it.  " 


THE  OVARIAN  CANCER  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1991 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
<;all  attention  to  my  bill,  H.R.  148,  the 
Ovarian  Cancer  Research  Act  of  1991, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  3,  1991. 
H.R.  148  has  73  cosponsors  as  of  this 
date. 

The  status  of  women's  health  is  vital 
to  our  country.  Children,  families,  the 
national  economy  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  well-being  of  women. 

Ovarian  cancer  is  one  of  the  deadliest 
cancers  affecting  women.  It  has  no  rec- 
ognizable symptoms,  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  detect,  and  kills  most  of  the 
women  who  are  diagnosed.  Among  dis- 
eases that  strike  women  exclusively, 
ovarian  cancer  is  the  major  killer. 

In  1991,  an  estimated  20,500  American 
women  will  be  diagnosed  with  ovarian 
cancer,  and  12,400  women  will  die  from 
the  disease,  more  than  will  die  f^om 
cervical  and  uterine  cancer  combined. 

Unlike  other  types  of  cancer,  no  ef- 
fective screening  test  for  ovarian  can- 
cer exists.  In  70  percent  of  the  women 
diagnosed  with  ovarian  cancer,  the 
condition  will  already  have  developed 
into  its  advanced  stages.  For  these 
women,  the  &-year  survival  rate  is  only 
13  to  26  percent,  compared  to  over  76 
percent  for  breast  cancer  patients  after 
surgery.  The  long-term  survival  rate 
has  increased  little  in  the  past  30 
years. 

Although  some  doctors  believe  that 
up  to  10  percent  of  ovarian  cancer  cases 
run  in  families,  little  is  known  for  cer- 
tain about  this  disease.  According  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  it  "has 
not  been  possible  to  determine  whether 
these  cancers  are  due  to  genetic  factors 
or  whether  they  occur  merely  by 
chance." 

The  lack  of  information  about  this 
disease  stems  in  part  from  the  limited 
research  funding  that  ovarian  cancer 
has  received.  The  Ovarian  Cancer  Re- 
search Act  of  1991,  H.R.  148,  would  au- 
thorize $30  million  a  year  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1996  to  be  spent  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  on  basic 
research  to  develop  an  early  detection 
test  and  to  determine  whether  there  is 
a  genetic  basis  for  ovarian  cancer. 


INTERNATIONAL  BLOWHARD  MUST 
NOW  FACE  THE  MUSIC 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  now  experiencing  the  mother 
of  all  retreats.  For  the  last  6  months, 
we  have  seen  a  madman's  army  invade 
a  sovereign  nation,  rip  babies  ft'om 
their  incubators,  rape  Innocent  women 
and  children,  fire  Scud  missiles  wan- 
tonly into  civilian  neighborhoods,  pa- 
rade allied  POW's  in  humiliation,  and 
attempt  to  ambush  our  troops  by  fak- 
ing a  surrender. 

This  international  blowhard  must 
now  face  the  music.  Paraphrasing  the 
words  of  the  1970s  hit  by  the  Guess 
Who,  "Saddam,  it  is  too  late,  you've 
gone  too  far.  You've  lost  this  one, 
you've  come  undone." 

This  groundhog  continues  to  hide  in 
his  reinforced  bunker  behind  the  skirts 
of  Iraqi  women  and  children.  Punx- 
sutawney  Saddam,  come  out,  because 
Desert  Storm  is  not  going  to  end  until 
you  face  the  weather  ahead  of  you. 


STRENGTH.  COURAGE  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONALISM OF  ALLIED 
TROOPS  WILL  WIN  OUT 

(Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  Saddam  Hussein 
upped  the  ante.  We  knew  that  when  we 
entered  the  final  phase  of  this  war  we 
would  have  more  casualties  and  there 
would  be  serious  losses,  but  last  night 
we  felt  a  tragic  loss.  In  firing  on  a  mili- 
tary barrack  only  moments  after  the 
announcement  of  a  so-called  Iraqi 
withdrawal.  Saddam  Hussein  sent  a 
message.  And  we  are  sending  one  back: 
Our  troops  will  press  on.  Their  courage 
and  strength  will  not  fail.  Not  by  this 
act  of  savage  aggression  or  anything 
else  Mr.  Saddam  Hussein  has  to  offer. 
He  has  grossly  underestimated  our  ca- 
pabilities and  fails  to  realize  our  su- 
preme advantage.  It  is  not  military 
technology,  it  is  the  strength,  courage, 
and  professionalism  of  our  American 
troops. 

At  this  hour  we  stand  on  the  brink  of 
victory,  and  our  thoughts  go  out  to 
these  brave  soldiers.  Their  safety  in 
achieving  victory  is  our  prime  concern, 
and  our  goals  will  not  change.  If  Sad- 
dam Hussein  wants  to  send  a  crystal 
clear  message,  he  will  personally  call 
for  a  cease-fire  now,  the  Iraqi  troops 
will  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  they 


CONGRESS  MUST  RECOGNIZE  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SPEND- 
ING AND  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  talk  about  an 
issue  which,  other  than  the  Middle 
E^ast  matter,  is  the  most  important  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  sadly  one  that 
seems  not  to  attract  too  much  atten- 
tion except  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session,  and  that  is  reducing  the 
deficit  and  balancing  the  budget. 

As  important  as  this  issue  is  to  the 
American  taxpayers  and  to  this  Con- 
gress, there  appears  to  be  precious  lit- 
tle concern  about  it  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Typically  Members  of  this  body 
rise  to  insist  on  additional  spending  for 
nearly  every  program,  attacking  the 
President's  budget  because  it  does  not 
spend  enough,  and  persist  in  the  notion 
that  the  country  will  absolutely  col- 
lapse if  every  agency  and  program  is 
not  in  a  growth  spending  mode,  as  if  no 
program  nor  spending  area  could  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  relationship 
between  spending  and  deficits.  That 
seems  very  simple  and  logical.  But  it  is 
clear  that  that  relationship  is  not  al- 
ways recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment and  deficits,  and  we  need  to  be- 
have that  way,  every  day. 


MARY  MCGRORY:  FOREMOST 

CHAMPION    OF    BLAME-AMERICA- 
FIRST  CROWD 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
blame-America-flrst  crowd  has  always 
considered  columnist  Mary  McGrory  as 
one  of  its  foremost  champions! 

Through  the  years  lifary  McGrory  has 
criticized  just  about  every  statement 
or  action  of  each  American  President  I 
have  served  under,  and  this  is  my  17th 
year  in  Congress. 

Consider  Mary  McGrory's  comments 
today  in  the  Post: 

1.  "The  Soviet  pr«Bident  ^t  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  by  imagining  that  Americana  like 
peace  better  than  war." 

2.  "Americans  antil  about  January  16 
thought  war  was  a  downer." 

3.  "This  is  Oeorge  Bush's  war.  George  Bush 
l8  president  of  the  planet." 

4.  "Americana  who  never  heard  of  Saddam 
Hussein  until  August  2  now  apeak  of  him  aa 
a  deterrent  to  their  purauit  of  happineaa." 
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Naturally,  as  expected,  columnist 
Mary  McOrory  does  not  write  one  criti- 
cal word  regardlner  Saddam  Hussein. 

What  does  Mary  McGrory  today  say 
about  yesterday's  Iraqi  Scud  missile 
attack  that  has  killed  dozens  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  In  Saudi  Arabia?  Nothing:. 

I  am  proud  that  none  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  my  Kentucky  dis- 
trict iH^nts  the  articles  of  this  biased, 
cjmlcal.  blame-America-first  syn- 
dicated columnist. 


SUPPORT  WOMEN'S  HEALTH 
EQUITY  ACT 

(Mrs.  MORELiLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  will  be  introducing  a 
package  of  bills,  the  Women's  Health 
Equity  Act.  The  legislation  goes  a  long 
way  toward  improving  the  health  of 
American  women. 

There  are  a  wide  range  of  statistics 
which  demonstrate  the  need  for  this 
package.  One  clear  example  Is  the  ne- 
glect of  women  In  research  on  HIV- 
AIDS.  Women  now  comprise  the  fastest 
growing  group  of  persons  with  AIDS  in 
this  country.  Of  those  individuals  who 
have  contracted  the  disease  through 
heterosexual  contact,  women  now  out- 
number men.  In  New  York  City,  AIDS 
not  only  has  become  the  leading  cause 
of  ieath  among  women  between  the 
ages  of  ao  and  40,  but  one  out  of  every 
80  births  is  to  an  HIV-infected  woman. 
If  current  mortality  trends  continue, 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  HTV-AIDS  can 
be  expected  to  become  one  of  the  five 
leading  causes  of  death  in  women  of  re- 
productive age  nationwide. 

Despite  these  devastating  statistics, 
most  AIDS  research,  treatment,  and 
prevention  programs  focus  predomi- 
nantly on  men.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  remedy  the  neglect  of  the 
growing  AIDS  epidemic  among  women. 
The  two  bills,  which  are  part  of  the 
Women's  Health  Equity  Act,  would  en- 
courage research  on  HIV  infection  in 
women,  and  would  improve  access  to 
health  services  for  women  with  AIDS 
In  this  country. 

The  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  rep- 
resents a  first  step  toward  tuldressing 
the  ti«glc  lack  of  attention  given  to 
women's  health.  I  urge  you  to  join  me 
In  cosponsoring  these  crucial  pieces  of 
legislation. 


D  1220 

THE  COST  OF  FREEDOM  MUST  BE 
SHARED 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
noarks.) 


Bdr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  a  long  history  of 
fighting  for  fl-eedom  and  democracy 
around  the  world.  Fifty  years  ago  FDR 
seat  American  troops  to  Europe  and 
th«  Far  East  in  defense  of  freedom 
against  the  forces  of  nazism  and  tyr- 
anny and  then  rebuilt  Germany  and 
Japan.  Forty-five  years  ago  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  was  established  to  defend 
western  values  against  expansionist 
Soviet  communism  and  then  rebuilt 
Weetern  Europe  and  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Today,  American  men  and 
women,  have  been  called  again  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  another  country  from 
the  grasp  of  a  dictator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  different  today 
however  is  that  among  all  those  coun- 
tries who  have  benefited  from  past 
American  generosity  and  who  will  ben- 
efit in  the  future  from  the  American 
resolve  against  Saddam  Hussein,  very 
few  are  coming  forward  and  contribut- 
ing their  share  of  the  cost  of  this  war. 
Those  countries  to  whom  we  have  been 
so  generous  suddenly  have  short  memo- 
ries and  tight  purse  strings. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  loosen  those  purse 
strings  so  that  all  countries  who  bene- 
fit from  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  our  effort 
to  f^e  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Middle  East  from  the  destabilizing 
effect  of  Saddam  Hussein  will  have  to 
share  the  cost  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  is  more 
than  a  report,  in  order  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  it  re- 
quires that  we  impose  a  tariff  on  every 
import  coming  into  America  from 
those  countries  who  use  Persian  Gulf 
oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  as  this— 
those  countries  who  benefit  from  the 
war  will  pay  for  the  war,  otherwise 
they  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  access 
to  the  American  marketplace.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


NO  UNITED  STATES  AID  Tj 
REBUILD  KUWAIT  OR  IR 


(Mr.    APPLEGATE    asked    and 
given  permission  to  adddress  the 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  war  is  over,  and  we  assume  that  it 
will  be  in  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  or 
so,  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
asked  to  rebuild  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  My 
vote  will  be  an  unequivocal  no,  no,  we 
will  not  spend  1  red  cent  of  American 
taxpayer "  money. 

"nils  is  absolutely  wrong.  The  United 
States  has  already  spent  much  in 
money  and  in  casualties.  The  cost  has 
been  horrendous  to  our  Nation  for  Iraq 
and  Kuwait,  two  nations,  neither  of 
which  support  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations. 

We  need  to  keep  our  money  in  the 
United  States  to  rebuild  America's 
crumbling  infrastructure,  and  we  have 
not  had  any  bombs  dropped  on  it.  If  Ku- 


wait and  Iraq  are  to  be  rebuilt,  let 
them  be  rebuilt  with  the  moneys  ftom 
Jai>an  and  Europe.  Those  are  the  na- 
tions who  are  benefiting  most  firom 
this  war.  And  better  yet,  why  not  let 
Iraq  and  Kuwait  rebuild  their  own  in- 
fi-astructure.  They  still  have  oil  and 
they  still  have  billions  of  doUai-s. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  BUSH'S 
DECISION  TO  REJECT  SADDAM 
HUSSEIN'S  LATEST  OFFER  OF 
WITHDRAWAL 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was  given 
permiasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
munute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
walls  Of  his  underground  bunker  close 
in  on  Saddam  Hussein,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  words  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  superb  job  our  Armed  Forces 
are  doing  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Although 
there  remains  some  work  left  to  do  be- 
fore we  claim  total  victory  in  this 
conlfiot,  the  American  people  have 
every  reason  to  feel  a  sense  of  national 
pride  in  how  the  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces  have  carried  out  their 
mission  against  Saddam  Hussein.  And 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  early  pre- 
dictions made  by  some  that  we  would 
suffer  tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  in 
a  ground  war,  our  Armed  Forces  and 
those  of  our  allies  are  liberating  Ku- 
wait with  minimum  loss  of  life. 

But  beyond  the  success  of  our  mili- 
tary operations,  I  believe  that  we  can 
now  begin  to  reflect  on  the  rightness  of 
American  purpose  in  this  war.  For 
some  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  the  war  against  Saddam 
Hussein  when  it  began  was  just  another 
example  of  American  imperialism,  or 
merely  a  war  on  behalf  of  the  big  oil 
companies  and  Israel.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself— these  accusations 
come  ft-om  both  the  far  right  as  well  as 
the  far  left. 

But  for  most  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conflict  has  held  much  greater  mean- 
ing. It  has  affirmed  this  country's  lead- 
ership in  the  post-cold-war  world  and 
our  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  It  has 
erased  lingering  doubts  that  the  United 
States  will  not  act  with  force  if  nec- 
essary to  defend  our  vital  interests. 
And  despite  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  re- 
cent diplomatic  maneuvers  to  find  a 
way  to  prevent  Saddam  Hussein  from 
committing  national  suicide,  this  con- 
flict h4s  affirmed  the  utility  of  forming 
international  coalitions,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  confront  international  aggres- 
sion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
President  Bush's  decision  to  reject 
Saddam  Hussein's  latest  attempt  to 
save  his  own  neck  and  what  remains  of 
his  military.  The  only  path  left  for  the 
Iraqi  Army  to  reach  Baghdad  is 
through  full  implementation  of  all  12 
U.N.  resolutions.  Until  the  Iraqi  leader- 
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ship  takes  this  step,  we  should  [con- 
tinue our  military  operations. 


SOVIETS  MANEUVERING  FOR 
CONTINUED  ARMS  SALES  TO  IRAQ 

(Mr.  RTTTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  obvious  that 
hardliners  In  the  Kremlin  allied  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  are  trying  to  save  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  skin,  and  this  is  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  that  the 
prodemocracy  forces  are  cheering  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
100,000  people  cheered  the  other  day 
when  our  policy  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  war  in  the 
grulf  the  Soviet  Union  Imported  large 
quantities  of  Iraqi  oil  in  exchange  for 
billions  of  dollars  in  Soviet  armaments 
and  weapons,  and  then  they  sold  this 
oil  to  other  nations  for  a  profit,  like 
Bulgaria  and  India.  It  was  a  very  lucra- 
tive business  for  the  Soviet  military- 
industrial  complex. 

I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Monday  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  It  really  documents  it  very 
well.  The  military  had  an  almost  un- 
limited market  for  Soviet-made  tanks, 
mines.  Scud  missiles,  yes,  the  same 
Scud  missiles  that  just  killed  26  Ameri- 
cans while  Saddam  Hussein  is  talking 
peace  and  withdrawal. 

Now  many  members  of  this  Com- 
munist old  gusu:^  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  military  have  gotten  hit  hard 
in  the  wallet  by  the  United  States- 
United  Nations  sanctions  agrainst  Iraq, 
and  they  want  their  military  economic 
relationship  restored  with  Saddam 
Hussein's  Iraq,  and  they  want  it  re- 
stored as  quickly  as  possible. 

Col.  Viktor  Alksinis,  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  and  the  leader  of  the 
hardline  faction  which  claims  to  have 
outsted  Shevardnadze,  has  called  for 
resumption  of  arms  shipments  to  Iraq. 
He  said: 

We  have  to  think  about  lifting  the  sanc- 
tiona  against  Iraq,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  bound  by  Iraq  by  a  bilateral  treaty. 
This  treaty  includes  possible  shipments  of 
defense  systems  to  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  need  to  send 
a  clear  sigmal  to  the  Soviet  military 
and  hardline  factions  that  are  backing 
Gorbachev  that  we  will  not  stand  for 
resumed  military  shipments  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Iraq,  and  that  we  see 
their  diplomatic  initiatives  as  mis- 
placed cover  for  a  crackdown  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the 
Record,  hereafter,  a  copy  of  the  Feb. 
26,  1991,  article  by  Mark  Bemlker  that 
discusses  this  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce: 
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[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Feb.  25, 

1991] 

Lost  Revenues  From  Iraq  Trade  Ban 

Squeeze  Soviets 

(By  Mark  D.  Bemlker) 

Moscow.— The  Soviet  Union  is  feeling  the 
squeeze  of  lost  revenues  resulting  from  the 
world  trade  embargo  of  Iraq. 

As  United  Nations-sponsored  trade  sanc- 
tions enter  a  seventh  month,  the  Soviets  are 
assessing  the  impact  of  the  embargo  and  cer- 
tain circles  are  even  pushing  for  revising  So- 
viet trade  policy  toward  Iraq. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  trade 
embargo  of  Iraq,  the  Soviet  Union  lost 
"about  S4  billion,  or  maybe  more,"  from  the 
canceled  re-exiwrt  sales  of  Iraq  oil,  said  Igor 
Mordvlnov,  speaking  for  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  External  Economic  Relations  at  a  Journal 
of  Commerce  interview  in  Moscow. 

Before  the  gulf  war,  Soviet-Iraqi  trade  re- 
volved around  a  triangular  arrangement, 
whereby  Iraqi  crude  oil  was  shipped  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  then  re-exported,  primarily 
to  India,  Bulgaria  and  other  East  European 
countries. 

In  return,  the  Soviets  received  hard  cur- 
rency and  shipments  of  a  variety  of 
consumer  goods,  including  Indian  paint  and 
Bulgarian  cigarettes.  The  three-sided  trade 
deal  culminated  with  Iraq  receiving  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  Soviet  armaments  and 
military  hardware. 

The  Soviet  government  has  been  steadfast 
In  supporting  the  trade  embargo  of  Iraq,  fol- 
lowing Baghdad's  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the 
ensuing  U.N.  sanctions. 

Mr.  Mordvlnov  said  there  has  been  "abso- 
lutely no  trade"  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Iraq  since  the  U.N. -sponsored  complete 
trade  embargo  of  Iraq  began  in  August.  How- 
ever there  are  members  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  who  would  like  to 
see  the  resumption  of  Soviet  trade  and  arms 
shipments  with  Iraq  once  the  war  is  over. 

"We  have  to  think  about  lifting  the  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  bound  with  Iraq  by  a  bilateral  treaty. 
This  treaty  includes  possible  shipments  of 
defense  systems  to  Iraq,"  said  Col.  Viktor 
Alksinis,  a  member  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet,  speaking  to  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce during  a  parliamentary  Intermission. 

He  Is  a  leader  of  the  hard-line  wing  known 
as  Soyuz. 

Soyuz,  which  has  gained  strength  in  recent 
weeks,  includes  members  of  the  military. 
The  group  boasts  that  it  was  responsible  for 
the  ousting  of  Edward  Shevardnadze,  the 
former  Soviet  foreign  minister  who  recently 
resigned. 

During  the  decade  of  the  ISeOs,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  close  military  alliance  with 
Iraq,  which  was  fighting  its  long  and  drawn- 
out  war  with  neighboring  Iran  at  the  time. 
Moscow  supplied  Iraq  with  S13.25  billion 
worth  of  arms,  according  to  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute. 

The  bulk  of  the  military  hardware  in  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  arsenal — from  tanks  to  mis- 
siles—was delivered  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
exchange  for  valuable  Iraqi  crude  oil. 

Iraqi  payments  for  the  weapons.  In  crude 
oil  and  cash,  had  begun  slipping  far  behind 
the  weapons  deliveries  by  early  1990.  Iraq's 
failure  to  hold  up  its  end  of  the  trade  bargain 
led  to  negative  consequences  for  the  Soviets 
and  India  as  well.  The  post-invasion  embargo 
froze  that  imbalance  into  place. 

Sources  familiar  with  Indian-Soviet  trade 
relations  said  India  in  recent  months  has  had 
to  pay  3  billion  rupees  (more  than  <100  mil- 
lion) because  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Soviet- 
Iraqi-Indian  trade  triangle. 
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India  has  been  forced  to  turn  to  tbe  world 
market  for  oil  procurements,  receiving  deliv- 
eries priniarily  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Based  on  statistics  released  by 
Goskomstat,  the  Soviet  State  Committee  for 
Statistics,  Iraq  owes  the  Soviet  Union  3.8  bil- 
lion rubles,  or  $6  billion.  Total  Soviet-Iraqi 
trade  was  nearly  S2  billion  in  1989.  Figures 
for  1990  are  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  Mordvlnov  described  Soviet-Iraqi  trade 
as  "stable  in  recent  years."  adding  that  Mos- 
cow will  likely  resume  trade  links  with  Iraq 
after  the  war  is  over.  The  Soviet  Union  i)ro- 
duced  a  peace  proposal  last  week  aimed  at 
ending  the  war. 

Despite  the  United  Nations  embargo  of 
Iraq  and  Baghdad's  large  debt  to  the  Soviets, 
Moscow  has  in  no  way  severed  its  trade  links 
with  Iraq.  The  Soviets  are  expected  to  play 
an  Important  role  in  the  post-war  recon- 
struction of  the  ravaged  Iraqi  economy. 

The  Soviets  already  are  Involved  in  a  se- 
ries of  major  industrial  projects  designed  to 
develop  a  variety  of  sectors  of  the  Iraqi  econ- 
omy. 

The  Turkish  construction  concern  Enka 
has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  S5  billion  railway  construction 
plan  to  link  Baghdad  and  Basra,  a  port  at  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  Ku- 
waiti border. 

"Enka  will  take  part  in  planning,  steel 
construction,  production  and  assembly  and 
slgnalization  phases  of  the  project,"  reported 
the  Turkish  newspaper  Anatolia. 

In  another  example  of  Soviet-Iraqi  co- 
operation, Zarubezhneftegazstroi,  a  Soviet 
oil  and  gas  construction  association,  "will 
continue  oil  pipeline  work  in  Iraq,"  accord- 
ing to  Elcotass,  a  daily  economic  news  serv- 
ice of  the  ofTlcial  Soviet  news  agency  Tass. 

Mr.  Mordvlnov  conflrmed  that  other  major 
Soviet-Iraqi  joint  industrial  projects  include 
a  1.680-megawatt  heat  and  electric  power  sta- 
tion at  al-Yusuflyah;  a  grain  elevator  with 
40,000-ton  capacity  in  Sulajmianiyah;  devel- 
opment of  oil  fields  In  western  al-Qumah;  oil 
drilling  operations  In  southern  Iraq:  and 
planfi  for  construction  of  a  gigantic  hydro- 
power  complex  on  the  Euphrates  River. 

According  to  Mr.  Mordvlnov,  all  these 
projects  are  being  "suspended"  until  after 
the  war  is  over.  There  is  speculation  here 
that  as  part  of  Mikhail  Gorbcuihev's  peace 
plan,  Moscow  has  guaranteed  that  it  will 
help  rebuild  the  Iraqi  economy,  assuming 
Saddam  Hussein  unconditionally  withdraws 
from  Kuwait  in  compliance  with  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  G60. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  share  a 
border  with  Iraq,  the  Moscow  leadership  has 
clearly  expressed  its  concern  over  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gulf  war  on  the  security  interests 
of  its  southern  and  predominantly  Muslim 
republics.  Iraq  borders  Turkey  to  the  north 
and  Iran  to  the  east,  two  of  the  Soviets'  most 
Important  neighbors. 

The  conflict  may  not  be  on  the  Kremlin's 
doorstep,  but  northern  Iraq  is  less  than  300 
miles  from  the  Soviet  border,  a  sensitive 
issue  for  the  Moscow  leadership  and  a  reason 
why  the  Soviets  are  forcing  the  diplomatic 
card. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  depended  on  oil  gen- 
erated by  its  massive  sales  of  military  hard- 
ware to  Iraq  for  cheap  consumer  goods  from 
India,  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Now  with  shrinking  revenues  trom  lost 
Iraqi  oil  re-exports,  the  Soviets  are  facing 
huge  financial  losses,  {romptlng  certain  con- 
servative forces  within  the  country's  par- 
liament to  call  for  a  resumption  of  arms 
trade  for  oil  with  Iraq. 
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PRAISE,  PRAYER.  AND  CONTINUED 
CARE  FOR  OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
^ven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  7  months  American  and  allied 
troops  have  been  stationed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  They  spent  6  of  those  months 
hunkered  down  in  the  sand  enduring 
unbearably  hot  days  and  bone-chilling 
nights.  Many  of  them  haven't  seen 
their  families  since  August. 

Some  of  them  are  flying  through 
enemy  territory  dodging  antiaircraft 
fire.  Others  face  deadly  bullets  and 
pray  that  the  Scud  missiles  don't  make 
It  to  their  targets.  They  are  risking 
their  lives  every  single  day. 

Since  the  outset  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  these  brave  young  men  and 
women  have  acted  courageously  and 
selflessly.  They  have  made  us  very 
proud. 

In  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  ground 
offensive  is  going  so  well  that  the  big- 
gest problem  they've  come  across  is 
how  to  handle  the  multitude  of  Iraqi 
surrenders. 

Our  noble  enlisted  men  and  women 
and  our  military  leaders  are  doing  an 
excellent  job.  Their  bravery,  dedica- 
tion, and  patriotism  are  serving  as  an 
Inspiration  to  all  Americans. 

They  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
ideals  for  which  this  country  stands. 
Let's  get  ready  for  the  return  of  Ameri- 
ca's sons  and  daughters.  Because.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  troops  are  today's  true 
heroes. 

We  owe  it  to  them  to  make  sure  they 
have  jobs  and  homes  to  come  back  to; 
they  must  be  able  to  educate  their 
kids,  and,  if  they  need  it,  they  have  full 
health  care. 

Let's  pray  for  a  swift  victory  and 
grlve  them  the  homecoming  they  de- 
serve. We  have  much  to  be  proud  about, 
we  cannot  let  them  down. 


D  1230 

SUPPORT  H.R.   920,   THE  RECLAMA- 
TION DROUGHT  RESPONSE  ACT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  everyone,  I  want  to  join 
in  heralding  the  courageous  men  and 
women  who  have  been  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  talk  about  a  very  impor- 
tant domestic  issue,  especially  for  my 
State. 

The  current  drought  that  is  ravaging 
California  threatens  the  State's  econ- 
omy and  our  standard  of  living.  Water 
conservation  is  not  new  to  Califor- 
nlans.   but   5   straight   years   of  inad- 


equate water  supplies  has  pushed  con- 
servation to  a  new  extreme.  Drastic 
times  require  drastic  measures. 

I  applaud  the  swift  and  definite  ac- 
tion of  Governor  Wilson  in  creating  the 
Cajifomia  drought  action  plan.  The 
Gorvemor's  plan  acknowledges  the  need 
for  the  tough  decisions  and  cooperation 
if  California  is  to  survive  this  disaster. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  Interior 
Secretary  Lujan  has  appointed  a  Fed- 
eral coordinator  for  the  Government's 
drought  action  team.  To  complement 
this  effort,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  920,  the  Reclamation  Drought 
Response  Act,  sponsored  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes].  This  measure  gives  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  perma- 
nent authority  to  conduct  drought-re- 
lated programs  to  protect  people,  agri- 
culture, and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  pray  for 
rain  in  California. 


SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO  FACE 
DELAYS  REGARDING  VETERANS' 
BENEFITS 

CMr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
nearly  6  weeks  into  this  conflict.  The 
soldiers  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  our  full  support  and  our  prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  supporting  our  troops 
means  we  all  have  to  participate  in 
some  way.  Giving  blood,  writing  let- 
ters, sending  care  packages,  and  dis- 
playing the  flag  and  yellow  ribbons  are 
in^x)rtant.  But  we  all  must  look  deeper 
to  see  what  more  we  can  do  to  support 
the  troops. 

Certainly,  when  these  brave  men  and 
womnen  return  home,  they  deserve  a 
hero's  welcome,  but  they  also  deserve 
ready  access  to  the  GI  bill,  job  train- 
ing, vet's  counseling,  health  care,  and 
the  other  programs  we  promised  them 
when  they  enlisted.  These  are  the  on- 
going costs  of  war  that  we  must  all  be 
willing  to  pay. 

After  facing  Scud  missile  attacks, 
land  mines,  and  Iraqi  firepower,  Amer- 
ican service  men  and  women  should  not 
have  to  face  delays  or  hassles  regarding 
their  veterans'  benefits  upon  their  re- 
turn home. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
CONGRESS  SHOULD  BUY  REAL 
RECYCLED  PAPER 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
Members  to  cosponsor  a  bill  which  will 
support  the  Government's  purchase  of 
real  recycled  paper.  My  bill  will  amend 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
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ery  Act  which  currently  requires  the 
Federal  purchasing  agents  to  imple- 
ment affirmative  procurement  pro- 
grams for  paper  products  containing 
recovered  material.  That  Is  an  Interest- 
ing concept,  but  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  does  not 
promote  the  use  of  paper  with 
pcstccQisumer-wafite  content;  that  is, 
paper  which  has  already  been  used 
once,  thrown  away,  and  collected  for 
recycling  which  would  be  deinked  and 
put  ba£k  into  use. 

With  no  standard  to  include 
postconsumer  waste  paper,  the  affirma- 
tive procurement  programs  have  not 
helped  create  a  market  in  this  country 
for  separated  paper  and  do  nothing  at 
all  to  help  us  solve  the  solid-waste 
problems  plaguing  the  country. 

My  bill  will  change  the  standards  for 
paper  to  ensure  that  paper  purchased 
by  the  Government  contains  a  percent- 
age of  postconsumer  waste.  This  bill 
will  correct  the  affirmative  procure- 
ment programs  to  help  us  accomplish 
what  we  meant  to  accomplish  in  the 
flrst  idace. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  join  me 
as  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  help  to 
truly  and  honestly  address  the  waste 
problems  facing  our  country. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mitted on  Education  and  Labor  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  379)  to  make  certain 
technical  amendments  to  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purixjses.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  plan  to 
object,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  my  chair- 
man, to  explain  what  we  are  doing, 
which  I  support. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  and  Com- 
munity Service  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1991  corrects  several  errors  in- 
cluded in  the  national  service  bill 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  year.  It 
also  accedes  to  the  President's  request 
to  modify  the  procedures  by  which 
members  are  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service. 

Essentially,  the  President  argues 
that  Congress  does  not  have  the  right 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  offices 
subject  to  Presidential  appointment 
and  that  we  also  lack  the  authority  to 
ask  the  President  to  choose  from  a  list 
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designated    noml- 


f  the  Senate 


of    congresslonally 
nees. 

I  believe  tliat  Congress'  right  to  pre- 
scribe quaJiflcations  is  beyond  doubt.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  there  is  no  seri- 
ous infringement  on  the  President's  ap- 
pointment powers  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  final  say  in  appointing 
only  those  who  meet  his  criteria. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  President  ob- 
jected to  these  procedures  when  he 
signed  the  bill,  because  his  agents 
never  raised  these  issues  when  we  nego- 
tiated the  bill  with  them.  I  wish  they 
had,  because  I  believe  we  could  have  re- 
solved these  problems  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction  and  thus  avoided  this 
needless  delay  in  implementation  of 
the  National  and  Conunimity  Service 
Act.  In  order  to  finally  establish  the 
Commission  and  enable  it  to  fulfill  its 
mandate  and  get  these  imixjrtant  pro- 
grams off  the  ground,  I  have  agreed  to 
modify  the  appointments  process  as 
the  President  has  requested. 

I  hope  that  now,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, we  can  work  with  the  administra- 
tion to  make  these  programs  work  as 
we  intended  them  to. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  explanation.  As  I 
indicated,  I  will  not  object. 

The  White  House  has  approved  all  of 
these  changes,  and  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  it  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  he  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

BBCTKHO  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "National 
and  Community  Service  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  ISSl". 

8BC  a  REFERBNCBS. 

Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  (Public  Law  101- 
610). 
BBC  >.  ucriNrnoNR 

Section  101  (42U.S.C.  1241)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6),  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  IMDIAN.— The  term  'Indian'  means  a 
person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe."; 

(2)  by  redeslgnaUng  paragraphs  (7)  through 
(29)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (30),  respec- 
tively; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (8)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
inserting  "an  Indian  or"  before  "Indian 
tribes"  each  place  that  such  appears; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (14)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Participants  shall  not  be 
considered  employees  of  the  program.". 


(5)  In  paragraph  (23)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "students  or  out  of  school 
youth"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "partici- 
pants"; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (24)  (as  so  redesignated)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "member"  In  the  para- 
graph heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"PARTICIPANT";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "member"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "participant";  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (30)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  inserting  "corpe"  after  "youth  service '. 
SEC.  4.  PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  OVT-OT- 

SCHOOL  YOUTH. 
Subtitle  B  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  12421  et  seq.) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subtitle  heading  and 
the  heading  of  part  I  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Subtitle  B— Programs  for  Students  and 

out-of-school  youth 

"part  i— service- america" 

(2)  in  section  lll(a)(2)(B)(i)  (42  U.S.C. 
l2421(a)(2)(B)(i)).  by  striking  out  ".  and  that 
is  representative  of  the  community  in  which 
such  services  will  be  provided"; 

(3)  In  section  112  (42  U.S.C.  12422)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  Virgin  Islands,"  be- 
fore "Guam"  in  subsection  (a); 

(B)  by  inserting  "solely"  after  "activities" 
in  subsection  (c); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  lll(aM2)"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  section  111(a)"; 
and 

(D)  by  inserting  "and  Indian  Tribes"  before 
"on  a  competitive  basis"  in  subsection  (e); 

(4)  In  section  114  (42  U.S.C.  12424)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Youth  Service  Corpe 
and  National  Service"  in  subsection  (c)(7); 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "role"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "volunteer  and"; 

(5)  in  section  117(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  12427(b)(1)). 
by  inserting  "evaluations."  after  "insur- 
ance."; and 

(6)  in  section  118(d)(7)  (42  U.S.C. 
12428(d)(7))— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In  the  program";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "project"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "program". 

SEC.  S.  AMERICAN  CON8ERVATKH4  AND  YOUTH 
SERVICE  CORPS. 

Subtitle  C  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  12441  et  seq.) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  subtitle  heading  by  inserting 
"Service"  before  "Corpa"; 

(2)  In  section  122(e)  (42  U.S.C.  12442(e)).  by 
inserting  "service"  after  "youth"; 

(3)  in  section  123(c)  (42  U.S.C.  12443(c))— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (14)  as 
paragraph  (15);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  a  plan  for  ensuring  that  post-service 
education  and  training  benefits  are  used 
solely  for  the  purposes  designated  In  this 
subtitle;  and"; 

(4)  In  section  124  (42  U.S.C.  12444)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "human  services"  in 
subsection  (aK2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"youth  service";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "services  In  any 
project"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"projects"  in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  specific  activity  for  more 
than  a  6-month  period.  No  participant  shall 
remain  enrolled  in  programs"; 

(5)  In  section  128(aX3)  (43  U.S.C.  12448(aX3)). 
by  striking  out  "project  or  service"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "activity"; 
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(6)  in  section  133(dKl)  (42  U.S.C.  124S3(aX3)), 
by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)  and  (c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)"; 
and 

(7)  by  striking  out  section  136  (42  U.S.C. 
12456). 
SEC.  a  NATICN4AL  AND  COMXVNny  SERVICE. 

(a)  EUGiBiLmr.— Section  145(c)  (42  U.S.C. 
12475(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "member"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "participant"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "membership"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "participation"  In 
paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Post-Service  Beneftts.— Section 
146(e)(2)  (43  U.S.C.  12476(eK2))  is  amended  by 
insertrlng  "benefit"  before  "jjrovided". 

SEC.  7.  INNOVATIVE  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  PROJECTS. 

Section  157(c)  (42  U.S.C.  12502(c))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "in  the  program";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "project"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "program";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  "In  a 
program". 

SEC.  a  AI»fINlSTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

Subtitle  F  of  title  I  (42  U.S.C.  12531  et  seq.) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  178(bMl)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
12538(bMlXB))  by  striking  out  "youth  service 
corps"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "youth 
corps";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  186  (42  U.S.C. 
12545)  the  following  new  section: 
«8EC.  ISa  REGULATIONS. 

"Prior  to  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  final  rules  or  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.". 

SEC.  •.  COMMISSION  (W  NATIONAL  AND  OCMIMU- 
NTTYSKRVICK. 

Section  190  (42  U.S.C.  12551)— 
(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Senate."  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Senate.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  appoint  members— 

"(1)  who  have  extensive  experience  in  vol- 
unteer and  service  opportunity  programs  and 
who  represent  a  broad  range  of  viewpoints; 
and 

"(ii)  so  that  the  Board  shall  be  diverse  ac- 
cording to  race,  ethnicity,  age,  gender,  and 
political  party  membership.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Terms. — Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  "serve  for  a  term  of  3  yean,  expect  that 
seven  of  the  initial  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  1  year  and  seven 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (cX7),  by  striking  out  "na- 
tional service  demonstration  program"  and 
inserting  "program  authorlied  by  subtitle 
D";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (0(3),  by  striking  out  "Na- 
Uonal  and  regional  cleartnghouseB"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "CTearinghouses". 
sec  la  TOUISBUILO. 

Section  715  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  "Director". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigran.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial, on  S.  379,  the  Senate  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  27, 1991. 


COMMEMORATING  200TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  UNITED  STATES-POR- 
TUGUESE DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55)  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of 
United  States-Portugruese  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  55 

Whereas  Portuguese  navigators  paved  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  In 
the  fifteenth  century; 

Whereas  in  the  nOO's,  the  Portuguese  Navy 
extended  to  American  shipping  protection 
against  the  Barbary  Pirates: 

Whereas  on  February  21,  1791,  the  United 
States  Congress  ratified  President  Washing- 
ton's nomination  of  the  first  United  States 
minister  to  Portugal,  marking  the  formal  es- 
tablishment of  United  Stotes-Portuguese  re- 
lations; 

Whereas  Portugal  was  an  Important  trad- 
ing partner  in  the  early  years  of  the  United 
States  Republic; 

Whereas  Portugal  and  the  United  States 
are  both  maritime  nations  with  strong  sea- 
faring traditions; 

Whereas  the  fishing  industry  contributed 
to  the  Inmiigratlon  of  many  Portuguese  to 
the  United  States,  particularly  to  New  Eng- 
land: 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  trace  their  roots  to 
Portugal; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Consulate  In 
the  Asores,  established  in  1806,  Is  the  oldest 
active  United  SUtes  consulate  post  In  the 
world; 

Whereas  In  1911.  the  United  States  was  the 
first  major  power  to  recognize  the  new  Por- 
tuguese Republic; 


Whereas  during  both  world  wars,  Portugal 
assisted  the  allies  by  allowing  the  use  of  Its 
air  base  In  the  Azores; 

Whereas  since  the  1974  revolution  in  Por- 
tugal, the  United  States-Portuguese  rela- 
tionship has  continued  to  grow  stronger; 

Whereas  as  an  active  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  Portugal  Is  an  Important 
trass-Atlantic  partner; 

Whereas  Portugal  is  a  valued  ally  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rtsolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Coneress  assembled,  That— 

(1)  on  February  21,  1991.  the  Congress  joins 
In  celebrating  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  United  States 
Portuguese  diplomatic  relations; 

(2J  the  Congress  asserts  continued  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Portugal;  and 

(3)  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  marking  the 
bicentennial  of  United  States-Portuguese 
diplomatic  relations. 

a  1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RaY).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
miButes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  55,  recognizing 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Portugal. 

This  resolution  passed  the  Senate 
February  20  and  differs  only  very 
slightly  from  House  Joint  Resolution 
100  the  House  version  of  this  resolution 
that  we  passed  in  committee  last  week. 
The  State  Department  supports  this 
resolution. 

This  resolution  is  an  important 
statement  of  recognition  of  the  close 
and  mutually  beneficial  relations  we 
have  long  shared  with  our  friend  and 
NATO  ally,  Portugal. 

The  links  between  the  United  States 
and  Portugal  date  back  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury when  Portugruese  navigators  were 
bu^y  exploring  the  oceans  for  the  New 
World.  Since  these  early  beginnings  we 
have  shared  many  common  goals  and 
traditions  with  the  people  of  Portugal 
land  the  Azores.  In  NATO,  through  our 
relations  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  in  wartime — during  World 
Wars  I  and  11  and  today,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf— the  United  States  has  worked 
closely  with  Portugal  to  promote  our 
common  objectives  in  the  world  com- 
munity. Portugal  has  been  a  valued 
ally  and  friend  through  the  years. 

I  commend  the  Rhodes  Island  delega- 
tion, led  by  Senator  Pell  and  Con- 
gressman Machtley,  and  my  colleague 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Studds,  for  their  leadership 
on  issues  Involving  the  United  States 


and  Portugal  and  for  bringing  this  res- 
olution before  Congress.  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, recognizing  the  warm  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Machtley]. 

This  relationship  was  forged  through 
200  years  of  shared  experiences  in 
cross-Atlantic  trade,  a  partnership  in 
two  world  wars,  and  a  conrunitment  to 
the  postwar  security  of  nations  sharing 
the  ideals  of  democracy. 

Portugal  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It 
has  volunteered  to  shoulder  part  of  the 
coalition  effort  against  Iraq  by  provid- 
ing naval  and  cargo  shipping  support  to 
the  allies.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
military  facilities  in  Portugal  by  allied 
airmen  has  made  their  missions  to  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  both  safer  and  more  effec- 
tive. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  leadership 
demonstrated  by  Portugal  in  this  cri- 
sis, anA  the  continued  friendship  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  as  we  move  to- 
ward a  new  era  of  global  peace  and 
prosperity. 

This  resolution  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
matioq  recognizing  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  United  States-Portuguese  rela- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  principal  sponsor 
of  this  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Machtley]. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
truly  an  honor  for  me  to  sponsor  this 
resolution,  and  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
speak  on  its  behalf.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
conunittee  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  and  to  tell  the  Nation 
of  the  close  relationship  which  has 
been  a  tradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  United 
States  Congress  ratified  President 
Washington's  nomination  of  the  first 
United  States  Minister  to  Portugal. 
This  act  marked  the  beginning  of  Unit- 
ed States  diplomatic  relations  with 
Portugal. 

It  is  today,  200  years  later,  that  we 
recognize  this  important  event.  Even 
before  these  diplomatic  ties,  Portugal 
had  played  an  important  role  for  this 
American  Nation.  The  advances  of  the 
Portuguese  explorers  and  navigators 
paved  the  way  for  the  discovery  of 
America.  But  for  Henry  the  Navigator 
and  Vasco  da  Gama,  the  world  cer- 
tainly would  be  different  today. 

Portugal  also  extended  a  hand  in 
friend^ip  to  young  America  by  provid- 
ing Portuguese  Navy  protection  ffom 
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Barbary  pirates  who  had  seriously 
threatened  American  commerce.  Dur- 
ing both  World  Wars  Portugal  provided 
assistance  to  the  allied  forces  by  allow- 
ing the  use  of  the  Portugruese  air  base 
in  the  Azores.  Today  Portugual,  as  a 
NATO  ally,  is  continuing  its  support 
for  defending  freedom  and  liberty  by 
providing  for  the  use  of  its  air  base  in 
the  Azores  to  support  the  coalition 
mllitairy  efforts  to  defeat  Iraq. 

The  early  importance  of  Portugal  to 
our  young  country's  maritime  inter- 
ests led  America  to  the  Azores  as  a  site 
for  its  first  consulate.  Today,  our  con- 
sulate in  the  Azores  is  the  oldest  active 
consulate  post  of  the  United  States, 
underscoring  the  historic  ties  between 
our  two  countries  and  peoples. 

In  the  200  years  since  the  formal  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  ties  between 
Portugal  and  the  United  States,  the 
United  States-Portuguese  relationship 
has  continued  to  be  strengthened.  The 
maritime  industry,  which  has  played 
an  important  role  in  both  the  United 
States  and  jjarticularly  New  England. 
More  than  1  million  Americans  trace 
their  routes  to  Portugal,  and  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  this  number  make 
their  home  in  Rhode  Island.  In  Rhode 
Island,  I  am  proud  to  see  a  magnificent 
monument  to  this  Portuguese-Amer- 
ican friendship. 

This  monument  at  Brenton  Point  in 
Newport,  dedicated  to  the  Portuguese 
explorers,  is  a  special  tribute  to  the  es- 
pecially strong  bilateral  ties  between 
both  the  United  States  and  Portugal 
and  between  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Portugal. 

Americans  appreciate  the  Portuguese 
people  and  the  many  fine  quality  goods 
exported  by  Portuguese,  most  notably 
the  pottery  and  marvelous  wines  which 
are  quite  possibly  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  was  Portuguese  Ma- 
deira wine,  used  by  our  forefathers  to 
toast  our  independence  in  1776.  and 
even  to  toast  our  first  President, 
George  Washington,  whose  picture 
hangs  in  the  Chamber. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  feel  a  special 
warmth  toward  Portugal  because  of  the 
strong  Portuguese  culture  which  has 
made  its  home  in  our  State.  Por- 
tuguese Americans  provide  a  powerful 
and  positive  voice  in  Rhode  Island  and 
throughout  America,  and  in  this  regard 
our  ties  to  Portugal  should  also  be  her- 
alded. 

Today  in  the  House  of  Representtives 
we  not  only  recognize  the  tradition  of 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  but  also  reaffirm  the 
continued  firiendshlp  and  cooperation 
between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Portugal. 

Obrigado. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Reed]. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  recognition  of  the  200th  anniversary 


of  formal  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Portugal. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  inscription 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty:  "Give  me 
your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  tree,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore" 
was  written  by  the  Portuguese-Amer- 
ican poet  Emma  Lazarus.  And  Joe 
Raposo,  the  Portuguese- American  com- 
l)oser,  wrote  the  musical  score  for  the 
100th  year  celebration  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

Portuguese  Americans  have  played 
an  integral  role  in  shaping  American 
history  and  culture  for  hundreds  of 
yeairs.  Portuguese  contributions  can  be 
traced  all  of  the  way  back  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Abbe  Correia  da  Serra, 
a  Portuguese  American,  was  a  personal 
friend  and  confidant  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. While  he  was  not  a  politician,  he 
was  seen  by  Jefferson's  side  quite  fre- 
quently. 

In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
Portuguese  Americans  constitute  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  the  State's 
population.  The  Touro  Synagogue  In 
Newport,  the  oldest  synagogue  in  the 
United  States,  was  founded  by  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  Jews.  Newport, 
RI,  is  also  home  to  the  Portuguese 
Navigator's  Monument  which  symbol- 
izes the  contributions  of  Portuguese 
navigators  to  the  opening  of  the  New 
World. 

Portuguese  Americans  have  made 
great  contributions  in  the  areas  of  art 
and  literature  as  well.  John  dos  Passes, 
John  Philip  Sousa,  and  Joe  Raposo  are 
just  a  few  who  trace  their  roots  back  to 
Portugal. 

I  am  proud  today  to  honor  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Rhode  Island  and  all  across 
the  country.  The  American-Portuguese 
community  is  exemplary  of  the  diver- 
sity championed  in  our  Constitution; 
their  achievements  demonstrate  that 
diversity  stimulates  growth,  creativ- 
ity, and  productivity. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa  [Mr.  Falbomavaeoa]. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  support  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  100  which  rec- 
ognizes the  200th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Portugal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  200  years  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  our  two  countries 
has  certainly  fostered  a  strong  positive 
alliance.  Since  Portuguese  navigators 
paved  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  in  the  15th  century,  Por- 
tugal has  continued  to  make  sigrnlfi- 
cant  contributions  to  the  United 
States  primarily  in  the  areas  of  inter- 
national trade,  diplomacy,  defense, 
science,  maritime  administration,  and 
fishing.  Also  more  than  1.200,000  people 
of  the  United  State  trace  their  roots  to 
Portugal.  These  Portuguese  Americans 
continue  to  build  upon  that  alliance  by 
contributing  to  their  communities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
Portugal  are  both  maritime  nations 
with  strong  seafaring  traditions.  I  rep- 
resent a  district  or  Jurisdiction  which 
hosts  a  large  tuna  Industry.  This  pri- 
vate sector  enterprise  is  the  backbone 
of  my  district's  economy  and  employs 
the  largest  private  work  force.  Our 
tuna  Industry  is  dependent  on  the  tuna 
purse  seiners  that  catch  the  tuna  and 
transport  it  to  Samoa  for  processing. 
Many  of  the  captains  and  owners  of 
these  boats  are  Portuguese  Americans, 
and  I  might  add,  some  400  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  tuna  vessels  that  are 
vital  to  our  Nation's  tuna  industry.  I 
commend  these  men  for  their  major 
contributions  to  our  country's  tuna  In- 
dustry and  to  the  economy  of  my  own 
district.  I  specifically  would  like  to 
commend  Capt.  Avelino  Gonsalves, 
owner  of  the  Pacific  Princess  tuna  ves- 
sel, which  continues  to  catch  tuna  for 
Samoa's  tuna  canneries  for  the  past  10 
years.  Other  tuna  boat  owners  of  Por- 
tuguese descent  are  Mr.  Manuel  Sllva, 
Mr.  Joseph  Medina,  Mr.  John  Preltas. 
Mr.  George  Sousa,  Mr.  Robert 
Virissimo,  Mr.  Roland  Virissimo,  Mr. 
John  Balelo,  Mr.  Leo  Correia,  Mr.  Chris 
Da  Rosa,  Mr.  Joseph  DeSilva,  Mr. 
Fermin  Ferreira,  Mr.  Ray  Medeiros, 
Mr.  John  Silveira,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Souza. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  other  famous  Americans 
and  officials  of  Portuguese  ancestry. 
Ambassador  Joao  Pereira  Bastos,  Por- 
tugal's Ambassador  to  Washington;  the 
late  John  Phillip  Sousa,  noted  musi- 
cian and  composer;  John  Dos  Passes, 
novelist;  William  Bereira,  architect 
and  civil  engineer;  Frank  De  Lima,  a 
noted  comedian  and  entertainer  in  Ha- 
waii; Elmer  Oliveira,  violinist;  and  Na- 
than Oliveira,  painter  artist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  f^om 
Rhode  Island  for  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  House  Joint  Resolution  100. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the    following    highlights    of    United 
States-Portuguese    relations    for    the 
Record. 
Highlights  or  Untted  States-Portuguese 

RELATIONS 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Portugal  and 
the  United  States  began  on  May  13,  1791, 
when  the  first  nUnister,  David  Humphreys, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  court  at  Lis- 
bon. (He  was  the  flrst  diplomat  to  be  ap- 
pointed Minister  Resident  under  the  Con- 
stitution, our  representatives  at  other  diplo- 
matic posts  being  Charges  d'Affaires.)  De- 
spite Humphreys'  high  rank,  his  mission  was 
less  important  than  those  at  other  European 
posts.  The  reasons  for  this  included  the  lan- 
guage barrier  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Americans,  the  significance  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  and 
the  centuries-old  afHliation  of  Pnliugal  with 
Great  Britain. 

U.S.-Portoguese  relations  continued  on  a 
friendly  basis,  even  when  the  court  at  Lisbon 
was  forced  by  the  Napoleonic  invasion  In  1807 
to  flee  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil.  In  180B  the 
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U.S.  Senate  commlaaloned  a  minister,  Thom- 
as Stunter,  Jr.,  to  the  court  at  Rio:  he  be- 
came the  flrst  formal  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  reside  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Portugal  had 
not  led  to  the  granting  of  commercial  privi- 
leges, because  Portugal  was  tied  to  England 
by  treaties  dating  from  1386  as  well  as  by 
British  control  of  the  seas,  so  necessary  for 
Portuguese  colonial  trade.  In  1815,  after  Por- 
tugal elevated  Brazil  in  status  ftxim  a  colony 
to  a  kingdom,  the  court  seemed  disposed  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  on  terms  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States,  but  nothing 
came  of  this.  It  was  not  until  August  1840, 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  Portuguese 
King  had  returned  to  Lisbon,  that  a  commer- 
cial treaty  was  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal. 

The  return  of  King  John  to  Portugal  in 
1821,  and  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ent Empire  of  Brazil  under  John's  son  the 
following  year,  gave  rise  to  a  brief  period  of 
ftictlon  between  the  United  States  and  Por- 
tugal. After  some  hesitation  because  of  the 
form  of  government  adopted  in  Brazil,  the 
United  States  recognized  the  Empire  in  1824. 
The  Portuguese  Charge  in  Washington, 
promptly  lodged  a  "vehement"  protect.  In 
his  reply.  Secretary  of  State  John  Qulncy 
Adams  Justified  the  act  of  recognition  by 
stating  that  it  was  "in  no  wise  Intended  as 
an  act  unfriendly  to  the  Government  or  peo- 
ple of  Portugal.  It  was  the  recognition  of  a 
Government  existing  in  fact.  ..."  As  It 
turned  out.  In  August  of  the  following  year, 
Portugal,  at  British  insistence,  also  recog- 
nized Brazilian  Independence. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  most  important  aspect  of  U.S. -Por- 
tuguese relations  lay  In  trade.  In  addition, 
Portugal's  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  In 
the  Atlantic  as  well  as  St.  Helena  and 
Luanda  along  the  South  American  coast 
served  as  waypolnts  along  the  routes  of  the 
New  EInglander  fishing  fleets,  and  many  Por- 
tuguese sailors  who  signed  on  American 
whaling  ships  in  the  islands  later  settled  in 
New  England  towns. 

During  this  period  and  until  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Portugal  still  allied  itself  with 
Great  Britain.  The  disememberment  of  the 
British  empire  following  the  war,  however. 
caused  Portugal  to  move  close  to  the  United 
States.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War. 
Portugal's  continental  coast  and  Atlantic  Is- 
lands increased  in  strategic  Importance  to 
the  West.  The  Azores,  which  has  been  used 
by  the  Allies  as  bases  during  World  War  II. 
again  became  vital  to  the  West's  policy  of 
containment.  Portugal  joined  the  North  At^ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a  charter 
member  on  April  4.  1949,  and  in  1951  it  signed 
a  defense  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
This  agreement  became  an  Important  fea- 
ture of  the  U.S.-Portuguese  relationship  that 
continues  to  the  present. 

Portugal  was  one  of  the  few  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  postwar  period  not  to 
receive  American  aid  via  the  Marshall  Plan. 
In  the  early  years  following  the  war  Salazar 
did  not  request  aid  because  he  feared  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  economic  dependence 
that  aid  would  bring,  and  believed  that  "Por- 
tugal will  do  it  by  herself."  In  addition,  be- 
cauae  of  the  Sslaitsr  regime's  authority,  the 
West  viewed  Portugal  as  politically  secure 
from  Communist  influence,  despite  the  fact 
it  was  one  of  NATO's  poorest  members. 

In  the  ISfiO's,  however,  because  of  the  slow 
growth  of  the  Portuguese  economy  (later  ag- 
gravated by  the  Afilcan  colonial  wars  In  the 


early  1960's)  Portugal  requested  assistance 
and  foreign  Investment.  The  United  States 
did  extend  aid,  through  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission  C1950-November  1956),  the  American 
Embassy  at  Lisbon,  the  Export-Imimrt  Bank, 
and  (he  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Re- 
gional Organization  in  Paris.  This  aid  was 
used  primarily  In  the  building  of  hydro- 
electric power  plants,  the  establishment  of 
paper  industries,  and  the  development  of  ag- 
riculture. In  the  1960's  military  assistance 
decreased  but  economic  and  financial  aid  es- 
calated, especially  after  each  extension  of 
the  Azores  bases  agreements. 

Portugal  became  somewhat  Irritated  over 
the  United  States  stand  on  the  colonialism 
question  in  the  United  Nations  In  the  early 
1960's.  This  discontent  never  extended  be- 
yond threats  to  deny  further  extensions  of 
the  treaties  permitting  American  military 
bases  on  the  Azores.  There  has  also  been  oc- 
casional friction  since  the  April  1974  revolu- 
tion. All  in  all,  however,  relations  between 
the  two  countries  have  been  on  a  friendly 
basis  since  their  inception. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Striate  Joint  Resolution  55,  wtiich  com- 
memorates the  200th  anniversary  of  United 
States-Portuguese  diplomatic  relations.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  sporvsor  of  the 
House  companion  measure.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 100,  Mr.  Machtley,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  and  ranking  memt)er  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  arxl  the 
chairman  arxl  ranking  member  of  the  Census 
Subcommittee  for  their  efforts  to  bring  this 
measure  before  the  House  today. 

Clearly.  American  and  Portuguese  relations 
are  oonstructed  upon  the  solid  foundation  of 
frierxlship  and  respect.  This  fourxJation  of 
frierxlship  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Navy's  extension  of  protection  to 
American  shipping  against  the  Bart>ary  pirates 
in  the  late  18th  cerrtury — an  eariier  version  of 
the  Mnd  of  protectk>n  that  the  United  States 
Navy  extervjed  to  reflagged  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers 
during  Operatwn  Earnest  Will.  Thus,  the  In- 
farKy  of  our  relatior^  were  borxled  in  our 
common  interest  in  defeating  illegal  piracy  on 
the  high  seas. 

Our  relations  have  also  withstood  the  tests 
of  tirne  and  are  based  upon  our  shared  herit- 
age arxj  common  interests.  Portugal  is  arxl  re- 
mains an  important  trading  partner  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Our  seafaring  traditions  have  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese- 
American  community  of  nx>re  than  1  millk>n 
American  citizens  of  Portuguese  extractk)n. 

And  as  we  now  enter  ttie  third  century  of 
United  States-Portuguese  diplomatic  relations, 
we  know  that  it  is  a  relationship  that  will  corv 
tinue  to  endure  and  evolve.  Today,  as  NATO 
partners  we  both  share  and  commonly  seek  to 
solklify  the  achievements  on  the  erxj  of  ttie 
coU  war  era.  We  are  bound  on  this  path  to- 
gether arxJ  no  doubt  will  continue  in  working  to 
make  what  were  once  dreams,  realities.  In  this 
regard,  it  remains  my  hope  that  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolutkm  55,  will  contribute  to 
the  drawing  of  this  new  era  on  world  affairs. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  fesolutkxi  recognizing  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  ttie  establishment  of  diptomatic  rela- 
tk>ns  between  ttie  United  States  arxJ  Portugal. 

I  have  one  quibble  with  ttie  wording  of  the 
resoiutkjn  wtiere  it  states  "Whereas  ttie  fishing 
industry  has  contributed  to  ttie  immigration  of 


many  Portuguese  to  the  United  States,  par- 
tKularty  to  New  Englarxj." 

Mr.  Spsaker,  ttie  drafters  of  this  resolution 
have  obviously  not  been  to  San  Leandro  and 
San  Lorenzo,  CA,  and  ttie  surrounding  conv 
munities.  There  is  a  tremendously  active  Por- 
tuguese-American community  in  the  bay 
area — and  I  will  match  our  Portuguese-in- 
spired seafood  dishes  with  anything  from  New 
England. 

As  ttie  lead  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
points  out,  Portuguese  navigators  paved  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worid  in  the 
15th  century.  California  was  first  explored  t>y  a 
Portuguese  in  the  sen/ice  of  the  King  of  Spain 
named  Joeo  Cabrilho. 

I  hope  that  as  we  ot>serve  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  Columbus'  voyages — which  also  co- 
inckles  with  the  450th  anniversary  of 
Cabrilho's  voyage  of  discovery — ttiat  we  will 
do  more  to  educate  the  American  put>lic  about 
the  great  role  played  by  Portugal  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  New  Wortd. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  100.  As  a 
proud  co6ponsor  of  this  measure  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  United  States- 
Portuguese  diplomatic  relations,  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

Portugal  is  a  friend,  a  trading  partner,  a  fel- 
low maritlrne  nation,  arxJ  a  NATO  ally  whose 
ties  to  this  country — partk;ulariy  southeastern 
Massachusetts — are  as  ck}se  today  as  they 
were  in  Fetxuary  1791,  wtien  Congress  rati- 
fied President  Washington's  nominee  as  the 
first  U.S.  dipkimatk:  minister  to  Portugal.  This 
legislation  celebrates  ttiose  historical  ties, 
pledges  oontinued  friendship  and  cooperation 
twtween  ttie  Portuguese  and  Amerk^n  peo- 
ple, and  authorizes  ttie  Preskjent  to  issue  a 
proclamafon  for  the  fc>icentennial  of  diplomatk: 
relations. 

Like  American  history,  ttie  Portuguese  past 
is  replete  with  tieroes  and  heroines,  philoso- 
phers and  poets.  From  the  European  Con- 
tinent to  ttie  Azores,  from  Brazil  and  Artgola, 
every  corper  of  the  worid  has  been  touched  by 
the  Portuguese  people.  Similarly.  1  million 
Americans  trace  their  roots  back  to  Portugal. 
From  San  Diego  to  New  Bedford,  our  country 
is  rictier  for  their  contribution. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford,  MA,  which  I  tiave 
the  horx>r  of  representing  in  the  Congress,  has 
very  strong  ties  to  Portugal.  Our  community 
resourxjs  with  Portuguese  music,  cheers  the 
local  soccer  dutis,  feasts  on  Portuguese  deli- 
cacies, and  is  sustained  by  ttie  tiard-working 
tradition  qf  the  Portuguese  people. 

This  l^islatx>n  celebrates  200  years  of 
friendship  between  ttie  United  States  and  Por- 
tugal. I  hope  the  next  200  years  bring  contirv 
ued  warnith  on  both  skies  of  the  Atlantk; 
Ocean. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection writh  the  anniversary  of  ttie  estatilistv 
ment  of  (|^)k>matx:  relatk>ns  twtween  Portugal 
and  ttie  United  States,  I  wouM  like  to  draw 
your  attentk)n  to  ttie  contritxjtkxis  of  ttie  Por- 
tuguese oommunity  in  Hawaii. 

The  first  Portuguese  came  to  Hawaii  as  sail- 
ors atx)ard  wtialing  and  merchant  vessels  in 
ttie  early  19th  century.  Hawaii's  need  for  labor 
on  our  sugar  piantatkxis  txought  a  wave  of 
Portuguese  immigratkxi  around  ttie  tum  of  the 
century.  Ttiose  immigrants  were  the  founders 
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of  a  community  that  now  numbers  more  tlian 
50,000. 

Portuguese-American  professtonals,  public 
ofTicials,  workers,  educators,  and  business 
men  and  women  are  counted  prominently 
anrwng  the  buiklers  of  modem  Hawaii.  They 
were  pivotal  in  the  Tight  to  achieve  social  jus- 
tKe.  Their  efforts  helped  shape  our  State's  irv 
frastructure  and  economy. 

That  is  why  I  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
salute  ttie  achievements  of  Hawaii's  Por- 
tuguese community  at  the  same  time  we  mark 
ttie  bicentennial  of  Portuguese-United  States 
diptomatk:  relations. 
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Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Speaker 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  The  auestion  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  55). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55,  the  Senate  joint  resolution  just  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
ON  ITS  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  76)  commending  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  current  and 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  do  so  to 
afford  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  ftom  Michigan 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  offer  for  consid- 
eration Senate  Joint  Resolution  76, 
which  pays  tribute  to  the  Peace  Corps 
on  this.  Its  30th  anniversary. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it's  been  30 
years  since  President  Kennedy  issued 
the  call  to  our  Nation's  young  people 
to  join  what  was  then  nothing  more 
than  a  notion.  It  was  a  notion  of  what 
Americans  could  and  should  be  doing 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  around  the 
world.  It  didn't  take  long  for  that  no- 
tion to  become  one  of  our  country's 
most  admired  achievements. 

Recent  months  have  seen  dramatic 
changes  around  the  glolje.  In  central 
Europe,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  Afri- 
ca, emerging  democracies  have  re- 
quested the  kind  of  assistance  that 
only  Peace  Corps  can  provide.  Vol- 
unteers are  teaching  English  In  central 
Europe  and  will  soon  be  helping  the 
people  of  Uruguay.  Volunteers  are  serv- 
ing in  more  countries  now  than  ever 
before. 

This  people-to-people  effort  is  the 
hallmark  of  what  the  volunteer  experi- 
ence is  all  about.  It  is  a  movement 
that,  30  years  later,  continues  to  draw 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
number  of  those  wanting  to  serve  con- 
tinues to  exceed  recruiting  require- 
ments. I  am  proud  to  say  that  well  over 
2,000  Hoosiers  have  answered  President 
Kennedy's  call. 

This  resolution  will  serve  as  a  state- 
ment of  this  body's  gratitude  for  the 
sacrifice  and  dedication  of  these  fine 
men  and  women  who  have  done  so 
much  to  further  our  goals  of  world 
peace  and  imderstandlng.  They  have 
taught  the  world  much  about  the  giv- 
ing nature  of  Americans  and  they  have 
taught  Americans  much  about  the 
world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Peace  Corps  on  its  30th  anni- 
versary and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Paul 
Henry],  who  is  a  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  and  the  princli)al  author  of 
this  legislation,  and  who  will  be  speak- 
ing on  this  matter  shortly. 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  create  the 
Peace  Corps.  On  March  1,  1961,  the 
newly  elected  President  Kennedy  kept 
his  campaign  promise,  issuing  an  Exec- 
utive order  that  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Peace  Corps.  In  the  30 
years  since,  over  125,000  men  and 
women  have  volunteered  to  serve  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  These  individuals 
have  reached  out  to  over  100  countries, 
providing  the  necessary  skills  to  help 
some  of  the  poorest  people  of  the  world 
meet  basic  living  requirements. 
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The  1980*8  were  a  time  of  tremendous 
growth  for  the  Peace  Corps,  growth  not 
witnessed  since  the  Peace  Corps'  early 
days.  We  can  thank  former  Director 
Loret  Ruppe,  another  Mlchlgander, 
who  is  now  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nor- 
way, for  initiating  this  exiwjislon, 
which  continues  today  under  Director 
Paul  Coverdell.  Currently,  over  6,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  work  in  more 
than  70  nations.  With  plans  to  begin 
programs  in  14  new  countries  this  year, 
the  Peace  Corps  is  well  on  its  way  to 
the  congressionally  mandated  goal  of 
10,000  volunteers  worldwide. 

This  resolution  recognizes  that  for 
three  decades  volunteers  of  the  Peace 
Corps  have  served  the  goals  of  world 
peace  and  friendship.  President  Bush 
hopes  to  sign  this  resolution  on  the 
March  1  anniversary.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 76,  and  grant  the  Peace  Corps 
the  further  recognition  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Henry],  the  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  fi-om  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton],  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  for 
facilitating  the  timely  consideration  of 
this  resolution. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  f^om 
Michigan,  has  pointed  out,  we  take 
unique  pride  in  Michigan  t)ecause  it 
was  on  the  steps  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Com- 
merce Building  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  30  and  a  quarter  years  ago 
that  a  young  Senator  by  the  name  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  first  pro- 
posed the  concept  of  a  citizen  cadre  of 
volunteers  that  would  go  across  the 
world  to  demonstrate  American  values, 
American  enthusiasm,  and  share  what 
we  had.  both  by  way  of  commitment  to 
democratic  ideals,  but  also  technical 
skills,  to  people  around  the  world. 

Over  the  years,  as  we  stated,  over 
125,000  volunteers  have  responded  to 
that  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  with  some  degree  of  pride  the 
number  of  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers: 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Petri]  served  as  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hall],  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Shays],  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Walsh],  as 
well  as  myself— six  Members  of  this 
House  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Further,  three  Members  of  this  House 
formerly  served  in  professional  staff 
positions  with  the  Peace  Corps:  the 
gentleman  fl^m  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody],  the  gentlewoman  trom  South 
Carolina  [Mrs.  Patterson],  and  the 
gentleman  firom  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 
So  the  Peace  Corps  is  well-sprinkled 
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throughout  this  body  with  people  who 
have  shared  in  that  vision. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  very  high 
regard  for  the  recent  leadership  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
under  the  directorship  of  Loret  Ruppe, 
and  now  the  equally  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Coverdell,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  continues  to  innovate  and 
branch  its  programs  in  new  areas  that 
hitherto  we  have  not  been  called  to 
serve,  programs  particularly  in  central 
Europe,  where  immediate  assistance 
and  new  kinds  of  programs  and  tech- 
nical education,  technical  engineering. 
particularly  the  teaching  of  English  to 
the  newly  emerging  democracies,  have 
proven  to  be  an  important  new  role  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

I  also  take  some  pride  in  the  in- 
creased competitiveness  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Many  Americans  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  only  one  out  of  every 
six  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Peace  Corps  Program  is  ever  accepted 
for  service.  I  say  that  not  by  way  of 
trying  to  discourage  anyone  from  ap- 
pljring.  but  simply  to  point  out  that 
Americans  can  take  pride  in  the  char- 
acter and  the  integrity  and  the  quality 
of  the  people  representing  this  Nation 
in  over  100  countries  in  the  world. 

a  1300 

Thanks  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FIKLD]  for  very  generously  supporting 
the  quick  and  prompt  consideration  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76,  a  reso- 
lution recognizing  the  Peace  Corps  on  Its  30th 
anniversary. 

This  Friday,  March  1 ,  marfcs  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  issuance  of  the  Executive  order 
creating  the  Peace  Corps.  President  Kennedy 
issued  a  chaJlenge  to  our  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple to  give  2  years  of  their  lives  to  help  needy 
people  arourxl  ttie  world  help  themselves. 

Thirty  years  later,  I  can  say  with  certainty 
Itist  this  challenge  has  t)een  met  and.  Indeed, 
suniassed.  by  over  125,000  Americans.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  now  serving  In  more  countries 
than  ever  before,  with  volunteers  in  over  70 
countries. 

Earty  next  month,  ttw  first  group  of  volun- 
teers ever  will  be  sent  to  Romania  to  help 
teachers  learn  about  modem  special  edu- 
cation techniques.  These  techniques  will  be 
applied  in  the  education  of  that  Nation's  vast 
nuntwr  of  orphaned  children. 

From  the  time  ttie  first  50  volunteers  set  off 
to  teach  English  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ghana  in  August  1961,  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers have  offered  their  talents  and  skills 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Whettwr  It  be  com- 
bating maiaria  in  Kenya,  or  teaching  farming 
techriiques  in  Honduras,  ttieir  misston  remains 
the  same:  People-t&peopie  assistance  to  fight 
the  cofnpiex  human  problems  of  hunger,  dis- 
ease, pcwerty,  and  illiteracy. 

In  so  doing,  volunteers  enharx^e  gkibal  un- 
derstandRig  and  peace.  These  indivkluals 
serve  as  goodwil  arrtessadors  to  a  wodd  that 


often  knows  very  little  atx)ut  our  country.  As 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  first  Peace  Corps  Director 
rroted,  "These  men  and  women  are  our  finest 
To  my  mind  tfiey  will  serve  atxoad  with  a  dis- 
tinction in  whk:h  all  Americans  can  take  pride. 
They  are  Americans  wtiose  very  act  of  vol- 
unteering  represents  the  highest  dedication 

And  wtien  they  return  home,  they  bring 

with  them  an  enhanced  understanding  of  the 
worid  and  the  challenges  of  buikJIng  a  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are  enrkihed  by  the  ex- 
periences of  these  dedk:ated  volunteers.  This 
anniversary  provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
put)lksly  acknowledge  their  contritxrtions  to 
txjikiing  a  tietter  worid  arxi  to  express  our 
deepest  gratitude  for  their  servk:e. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  76 

Whereas,  on  March  1.  1991,  the  Peace  Corps 
of  the  United  States  of  America  concludes  30 
years  of  promoting  world  peace  and  friend- 
ship, making  available  volunteers  to  help 
the  people  of  other  countries  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  promoting  mutual  understanding 
between  such  peoples  and  the  American  peo- 
ple; 

Whereas  over  125,000  Americans  have 
served  In  the  Peace  Corps  In  over  100  coun- 
tries fcround  the  world; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  programs  and  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  volunteers  have  added  sig- 
nificantly to  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  volunteers  work  with 
their  host  country  counterparts  In  seeking 
long-term  solutions  to  complex  human  prob- 
lems through  efforts  in  education,  agri- 
culture, health,  the  environment,  urban  de- 
velopment, and  small  business; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  re- 
turned to  their  communtltles  enriched  by 
their  experiences,  more  knowledgeable  of  the 
world,  and  more  understanding  of  the  chal- 
iengee  of  building  a  lasting  peace; 

Whereas  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
continue  to  maintain  friendships  with  the 
people  of  the  countries  with  whom  they 
served,  thereby  furthering  the  goals  of  Inter- 
national understanding  and  peace; 

Whereas  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
continue  to  engage  in  volunteer-related  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  including  ac- 
tivities that  meet  educational  and  other 
needs  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  now 
serving  in  more  countries  than  ever  before  in 
all  reflons  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  response  of  Americans  to  the 
Peace  Corps'  call  to  serve  continues  to  ex- 
ceed the  Peace  Corjjs'  recruiting  requlre- 
mente:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ana  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Congress  (1) 
commends  the  Peace  Corps  and  all  those  who 
have  served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for 
the  great  contributions  they  have  made  to 
world  peace  and  understanding,  to  the  bet- 
termant  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
countries  where  volunteers  have  served,  and 


to  our  own  country,  (2)  reaffirms  the  United 
States'  commitment,  through  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  help  peoples  in  countries  around 
the  world  to  meet  their  needs,  and  (3)  urges 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  com- 
mending Peace  Corjw  volunteers  for  their 
service  In  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and 
understanding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  is 
recognisied  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega]. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]  for  sponsoring 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Sjpeaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  131  which  com- 
mends tihe  Peace  Corps,  and  the  cur- 
rent and  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  inception,  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  have  been 
fine  ambassadors  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  foreigm  coimtrles.  They 
have  contributed  tremendously  to  es- 
tablishing good  will  as  well  as  lending 
technical  assistance  to  the  host  coun- 
try. Many  successful  economic  pro- 
grams in  host  countries  were  due  large- 
ly to  the  technical  expertise  provided 
by  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  returned 
from  a  codel  trip  to  Tonga  and  Western 
Samoa  io  the  South  Pacific.  During  my 
trip  I  received  briefings  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Peace  Corps.  For 
the  record,  I  want  to  state  that  I  was 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  Peace 
Corps  aotivities  in  these  countries  and 
I  want  to  especially  commend  Director 
Paul  Coverdell  and  his  staff  for  their 
keen  leadership  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
also  would  like  to  specifically  com- 
mend Director  Coverdell  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  World  Wise  Program  in  the 
States  and  territories.  This  program 
has  cerCainly  helped  bring  our  world 
closer  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  regret  is  that 
we  are  not  providing  sufficient  Federal 
funding  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Yet,  the 
Peace  Corps  budgetary  request 
amounts  to  only  one  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  one  Stealth  bomber.  Perhaps  we 
need  to  reassess  our  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  131. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CREDIT  UNIONS:  IF  THEY'RE  NOT 
BROKE,  DON'T  FIX  THEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUhJZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  belief  that 
credit  unions  are  the  shining  star  of  the  finarv 
cial  services  industry  has  tieen  reaffirmed  after 
thoroughly  reviewing  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund. 

Many  of  us  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Spealter,  of 
the  credit  union  differerx:e — ttiat  credit  unions 
are  member-owned  financial  cooperatives,  op- 
erated not  for  the  profrt  of  an  anonymous 
group  of  corporate  sharetx>lders,  txjt  rather  to 
provide  ttasic,  low-cost  financial  services  to 
over  50  million  Americans. 

"Not  for  profit,  not  for  charity,  txjt  for  serv- 
ice" is  the  motto  of  American  credit  unions, 
arxj  from  the  early  part  of  this  century,  credit 
unions  have  admirably  met  the  goals  em- 
txxiied  in  tfiat  motto. 

But  there  is  another  credit  union  difference. 

Credit  unions'  success  cannot  be  measured 
only  by  tfie  service  they  have  provided  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  many  of  whom  would  have 
been  without  low-cost,  t>asic  financial  services 
had  credit  unions  not  tieen  there  to  fill  the 
void.  As  the  1990  report  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurarxie  Fund  [NCUSIF]  makes 
very  clear,  after  a  decade  in  which  t>anks  and 
S&L's  suffered  record  tosses,  credit  unions  are 
America's  safest  and  sourxlest  institutkx^. 

Some  might  think  that  cooperative  financial 
institutions,  democratically  operated  by  their 
savers  and  borrowers  on  a  one-man-one-vote 
manner,  wouki  tie  confronted  with  irresistible 
temptations  to  make  bad  loans,  pay  excessive 
rates  on  savings,  and — in  short — lose  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  might  think  that  cor- 
porate financial  institutions  operated  by  profit- 
motivated  sharehokjers  through  irxleperxJent 
txMrds  of  directors  woukJ  be  guaranteed  finan- 
cial success.  However,  the  facts  of  the  matter 
prove  that  such  generalizations  do  not  hokj  up 
to  ctose  scrutiny.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
sperxj  a  few  moments  reviewing  tfiese  facts. 

First,  credit  unkHis'  insurance  fund  is  strong, 
especially  when  compared  to  its  counterpart. 

Since  1987,  the  FDIC's  Bank  Insurance 
Furxl  [BIF]  has  declined  from  a  reserve-to-in- 
suradHJeposIt  ratio  of  1.10  percent  to  under 
0.50  percent  at  the  end  of  1990,  and  is  pre- 
dicted t>y  the  FDIC  to  be  In  the  range  of  0.20 
percent  by  the  end  of  this  year.  While  BIF  will 
have  been  reduced  by  a  shocking  80  percent 
during  the  5-year  period  ending  this  year — and 
other  reputable  experts  suggest  that  this  esti- 
mate may  be  optimistk: — the  credit  urmn  in- 
surarx»  fund  has  remained  at  a  constant  re- 
serve ratio  of  1.25  percent.  This  is  the  level 
which  Congress  mandated  in  1989  as  a  goal 
for  the  bark  fund,  a  goal  which  will  clearty  re- 
main unachieved  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Second,  k>sses  experienced  by  the  credit 
uruon  fund  are  decreasing. 

Insurance  tosses  per  $1,000  in  insured  ac- 
counts decreased  from  58  cents  in  1989  to  51 
cents  in  1990.  Additionally,  while  the  bank 
fufKfs  net  tosses  for  1990  grew  by  fivefold  to 
approximately  $4.5  biHton,  tfie  NCUSIF  posted 
a  net  gain  of  $35  millton,  an  increase  of  44 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 


Third,  credit  unions  tfiemselves  are  faring 
quite  well.  ConskJer  that 

(1)  Credit  untons'  average  core  capital  ratio 
stands  at  7.5  percent  arxj  is  increasing, 
wtiereas  tfie  average  core  capital  ratio  for 
FDIC-insured  institutions  is  under  6.5  percent; 

(2)  The  delinquency  rate  for  credit  union 
loans  is  at  a  decade-long  tow  of  1.6  percent 
and  has  been  decreasing  in  recent  years, 
while  the  toan  delinquerv:y  rate  for  FDIC-in- 
sured instituttons  is  neariy  two-thirds  higher  at 
2.65  percent  and  has  tieen  rising  in  recent 
years. 

(3)  The  number  of  troubled  credit  untons 
has  declined  by  one-third  in  tfie  last  2  years, 
from  1,022  to  678— or  just  5.2  percent  of  all 
federally  insured  credit  untons — while  the 
number  of  troutiled  t)anks  starxis  at  1,006,  or 
8.1  percent  of  FDIC-insured  institutions;  and, 

(4)  Credit  unions'  profitability  has  remained 
steady  while  tiank  eamirigs  have  tieen  lower 
and  in  a  state  of  decline.  Credit  unions'  rate  of 
return  on  assets  hias  consistently  averaged 
over  0.90  percent  in  recerrt  years,  white  tfie 
same  measure  of  profitability  for  tianks  has 
averaged  tielow  0.70  percent  for  most  of  ttie 
last  10  years  and  has  been  gradually  declin- 
ing. 

Credit  unions  fiave  achieved  these  suc- 
cesses rxit  by  entering  new,  risky,  arxJ  pre- 
viously unknown  lines  of  txjsiness,  but  tiy 
sticking  to  ttieir  knitting.  By  focusing  not  on 
untraditional  activities  tmt,  rattier,  on  tietter 
ways  to  deliver  basto  financial  sen^toes,  credit 
unions  have  survived — irxleed  prevailed — dur- 
ing difficult  financial  times  whtoh  fiave  resulted 
in  massive  failures  of  ottier  types  of  financial 
institutions. 

In  no  region  of  the  country  are  credit  untons' 
relative  sti^ength  resulting  from  these  prudent 
practtoes  rmre  cleariy  defined  than  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  wf>ere  nxire  banks  and  S&L's 
have  failed  tfian  in  any  ottier  State  in  ttie  Na- 
tion. During  three  of  ttie  most  difficult  years  for 
finanaal  instituttons  in  Texas,  1986  through 
1988,  credit  unions  have  far  outperformed 
other  financial  institutions. 

During  ttiese  years,  Texas  credit  unions 
were  consideratily  more  profitatile  than  ttieir 
counterparts;  ttieir  return  on  assets  averaged 
1.27  percent,  compared  to  0.73  percent  for 
Texas  tianks  and  minus  3.1  percent  for  Texas 
S&L's. 

Texas  credit  unions  were  also  consideratily 
more  solvent;  their  average  capital  ratio  was 
5.3  percent,  compared  to  Texas  lianks'  aver- 
age capital  ratio  of  2.83  percent  and  minus  27 
percent  for  S&L's. 

The  asset  quality  of  Texas  credit  unkms 
was  consideratily  tietter  as  weH.  Problem  as- 
sets as  a  percentage  of  total  assets  averaged 
only  1 .33  percent  for  Texas  credit  untons  dur- 
ing these  years,  compared  to  4.37  percent  for 
Texas  banks  and  31  percent  for  Texas  S&L's. 

One  woukJ  Uiink,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after 
compiling  this  tremendous  track  record  of 
meeting  consumer  needs  wtiile  simultaneously 
establishing  themselves  as  America's  safest 
and  soundest  financial  institutions,  credH 
untons  wouM  be  sougtit  out  and  commended 
for  their  exemplary  accomplishments.  Once 
again,  appearances  prove  to  be  deceptive, 
and  reality  tias  proven  conb^ary  to  expecta- 
tions. 
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After  years  of  sertous,  yet  unwarranted  at- 
tacks from  the  fetation's  bankers,  the  Treasury 
Departnrient  had  added  its  voice  to  ttiose  wtx> 
have  unjustly  criticized  credit  unions.  In  its  re- 
cently released  report  on  deposit  insurance  re- 
form. Treasury  has  recommended  ttwt  credit 
untons  alter  both  the  structure  of  the  NCUSIF 
and  ttie  independent  regulatory  agency  wtiich 
administi-ates  the  fund  and  regulates  credK 
unions,  the  National  Credit  Union  AdminisbB- 
tion  [NCUA]. 

Both  changes  are  designed  to  make  aedit 
unions  more  ctosely  resemble  tiie  less  suc- 
cessful tianking  system.  In  so  doing,  ttie 
Treasury  recommeridations  vtolate  two  rules  of 
effective  publk;  pdtoy. 

The  first  rule  is:  If  it  aini  broke,  don't  fix  it. 
From  ttie  statisttos  cited  atxive,  it  is  dear  ttiat 
credit  untons  are  er^ying  great  success  in 
tioth  real  and  relative  terms  during  very  dH- 
ficult  times.  Until  such  a  time  wtien  credit 
unions  begin  to  face  problems  even  ctosely  re- 
semtiling  ttiose  confronting  the  banking  indus- 
try, I  tielieve  K  wouto  tie  highly  irresponstite  to 
make  any  dramatic  or  harmful  changes  in  the 
way  they  do  txisiness. 

Very  often.  Federal  polcymakers  are  justly 
criticized  by  ttie  American  people  for  propos- 
ing changes  in  successful  enterprises  for  no 
reason,  except  perhaps  to  make  ttiemselves 
took  busy.  I  believe  ttiat  ttiere  is  no  greater 
folly  in  government  ttian  to  abandon  practices 
and  pdtoies  ttiat  have  wittistood  the  test  of 
time  and  have  repeatedy  and  overwtieimingly 
met  with  proven  success,  merely  for  ttie  sake 
of  ctiange. 

To  exchange  the  tried  and  true  for  ttie 
untested  and  ttie  unknown— especially  wtien 
ttiere  are  no  facts  specific  to  ttie  matter  at 
hand  to  indtoate  ttiat  ttie  oto  ways  are  tiad  and 
the  new  ways  are  good— is  risky  and  often 
foolhardy  txjsiness.  Yet,  such  is  ttie  case  with 
ttie  currentiy  proposed  credit  unton  reform  pro- 
posals. 

ftie  second  njle  of  effective  publk:  poicy- 
making  is  ttiat  success  shoukl  be  emulated. 
When  certain  practices  and  policies  have  met 
their  objective,  wtien  an  initiative  has  suc- 
ceeded wtiere  ottiers  tiave  failed,  policy- 
makers have  an  otiiigatton  to  leani  wtiat  ttiey 
can  from  such  experiences  and  apply  ttiese 
lessons  elsewtiere.  This  rule  too  is  vioiatad  by 
ttie  vartous  credit  unton  reform  proposals 
whtoh  have  tieen  proposed. 

it  has  been  said  ttiat  such  reform  proposals 
are  necessary  In  order  to  tiring  credit  union 
regulation  up  to  ttie  standards  of  bank  regula- 
tion. 

This  statement  is  puzzling.  Is  it  not  the  tnnk 
insurance  fund  that  has  declined  by  80  per- 
cent in  5  short  years  arvj  is  soon  to  tie  irnol- 
vent,  wtiile  ttie  credit  untons'  fund  ttas  grown? 

Is  K  not  Uie  banks  ttiat  have  been  ctoatng  in 
record  high  numbers,  wtiile  ttie  credtt  unions 
have  ctosed  in  record  tow  numbers. 

Do  credit  unton  capital  standards— which 
have  resulted  in  average  capital  of  7.5  per- 
cent— need  to  be  tirought  up  to  bank  capital 
standards,  wtiich  stand  at  6.45  percent? 

Have  not  the  credit  untons'  toan  delinquency 
rates  readied  new  tows  wtiile  the  banks'  delin- 
quency rates  hit  new  highs.  I  can  go  on  and 
on. 

Yet,  it  is  ttie  credtt  untons  wtiich  must 
ctiange  and  come  up  to  bank  standards,  so 
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credt  union  critics  argue.  The  logic  of  these 
so-caled  proposais  is  questionat>le. 

K  has  t)een  proposed  that  an  ofTicial  of  the 
new  Federal  bark  agency  tw  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  t>oard  of  the  h4ational  Credit 
Union  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing credit  union  regulation  up  to  t>anl(  stand- 
ards. It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  have  it 
backward— 1  suggest  that  perhaps  Congress 
should  require  credK  union  regulators  to  have 
a  say  in  tianking  regulation  to  guarantee  that 
it  be  kept  up  to  ttie  clearly  higher  credit  union 
standards.  This  woukj  make  a  lot  more  sense 
than  the  vKe  versa. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  credit 
unions  abandon  their  deposit-based  insurance 
furxJ  arxl  adopt  a  structure  identKal  to  Vne 
FDICs  Bank  Insurance  Fund.  Yet  proponents 
of  this  approach  fail  to  point  out  several  impor- 
tant facts. 

FifSt.  the  unk^ue  structure  of  the  NCUSIF 
has  aUowed  the  fund  to  grow  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  institutkxis  it  insures  arxj  double  In  size 
since  1985,  while  the  FDICs  strength  has  de- 
dined  by  over  one-half  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Are  these  kKses  what  make  FDIC  the 
preferable  structure? 

The  second  point  proponents  of  this  change 
faH  to  note  is  that  if  the  NCUSIF  structure 
were  in  place  today  at  tfw  FDIC,  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund  wo«jkJ  have  at  least  twne  as 
much  money  in  resen/es  as  it  does  today  and 
Congress  vrauU  not  need  to  conskJer  legisla- 
tkxi  to  recapitalize  It  I  ask  you,  which  is  the 
better  structure? 

Last,  these  critics  also  ignore  ttie  fact  that — 
unike  tho  structure  emptoyed  tiy  the  FDIC  and 
the  former  FSLIC— the  fvlCUSIF  structure  pro- 
vides for  a  fail-proof  insurance  fund  which 
would  require  irttured  institutkins  to  use  the 
very  last  dkne  of  their  own  capital  before  turn- 
ing to  ttie  taxpayers  to  t)ail  out  ttieir  insurance 
fund.  Again,  I  ask  which  structure  is  pref- 
erable: The  one  wtiKh  requires  an  Industry 
baikxit  of  a  troubled  furxJ  or  ttie  one  whk:h  re- 
quires a  taxpayer  beikxjt 

Consider  one  last  area  whch  demonstrates 
the  extant  to  wtvch  we  have  witnessed  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  worid-tumed-upskje- 
down  assumptions  which  surround  these  so- 
caled  credtt  unon  reforms. 

Those  wtio  have  proposed  such  dramatk;, 
needtess,  and  counter-productive  measures 
for  a  cradtt  union  system  ttiat  is  clearly  work- 
ing have  remained  oddly  silent  on  ttie  premier 
deposit  insurance  issue  facing  the  United 
States  today— the  recapitalizatnn  of  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund.  The  bank  furxl,  I  remind  you, 
is  currently  being  measured  t>y  ttiose  inskje 
and  outskle  ttie  executive  brarv:h  of  Govern- 
ment not  by  the  amount  of  funds  availat>le 
today,  but  the  extent  to  wtiKh  the  fund  will  be 
in  detauN  in  ttie  near  future. 

It  is  mind-boggKng  ttiat  ttx>se  who  have  ab- 
dcated  their  responsijility  to  address  precisely 
how  we  as  a  natnn  shouM  resporxl  to  an  inv 
minert.  muMtsiilkxi  dollar  taxpayer  tnitout  of  a 
second  deposit  insurance  fund  apparently  pre- 
fer to  dabbto  in  harmful  changes  to  the  one 
system  in  wliich  taxpayers  are  protected  from 
sudi  a  baitout  and  wtiich  is  enjoying  un- 
oqtwled  success  in  every  conceivat)le  area. 

Congress  should  approach  suggestkxis  to 
fiddte  around  with  that  which  worics  with  ex- 
treme cautton,  especially  wtiile  ttie  structure  of 


deposit  insurance  bums  before  us  and  re- 
malre  unaddressed. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  ttie  Bank  Ac- 
count Safety  and  Soundness  Act  (H.R.  31) 
whk:h  woukJ  adopt  the  NCUSIF  structure  and 
apply  it  to  the  FDIC.  This  woukJ  result  in  an 
Immediate  lnfk)w  of  a  much  needed  $25  txlllon 
Into  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  guarantee  that 
this  fund  wouk]  never  again  drop  any  lower 
ttian  twk;e  its  current  level,  and  protect  ttie 
taxpayers  from  being  asked  once  more  to  pKk 
up  the  tab  for  another  deposit  insurance  fund 
failure. 

Success,  not  failure,  is  to  be  emulated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  eliminated.  Rather  than  making 
needess  and  detrimental  changes  to  a  credit 
union  system  which  Is  outperforming  every 
other  segment  of  ttie  financial  sector  in  every 
way  Imaginable,  we  shouki  learn  from  it  and 
apply  Its  success  whenever  posslt}le  to  wtiere 
we  find  failure. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legrls- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machtley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
5. 

Mr.  BxmTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  March  5,  6,  and  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  ANNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Uir.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
on  February  27. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  on  March  19. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  4,  7,  8,  11,  14.  15,  18,  and  21. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
on  March  7,  11,  14.  and  15. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  4.  5.  6,  7.  8,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
and  15. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machtley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  SOLOMON. 

Mr.  Petri. 

(The  following  Meml)ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DrxON. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  ROEMER. 

Mr.  MARKEY. 

Mr.  FpSTER. 

Mr.  TOWNS. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California. 

Mr.  LIHMAN  of  Florida. 
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SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  tie  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  R«8.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  desi^ate 
April  6.  1991,  as  "National  Student-Athlete 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  R«8.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeH  beginning  March  4,  1991,  as  "Fed- 
eral Elmployees  Recognition  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  R4S.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  9,  1991,  and  April  9,  1992,  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day"; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  R«s.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  March  10,  1991,  and 
ending  on  March  16,  1991,  as  "Deaf  Awareness 
Week";  fio  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  29,  1991,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Rfs.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1991.  and  the  month  of 
March  1992,  as  "Women's  History  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  desiernate 
June  14,  1991.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1991,  at  2  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  recovery  of  costs  asso- 
ciated with  furnishing  tobacco  statistics  or 
estimates  and  other  marketing  information 
to  tobacco  growers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  two  re- 
ports of  violations  that  occurred  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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713.  A  letter  from  the  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  one 
report  of  violation  that  occurred  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

714.  A  letter  trom  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notice  that  the  Air 
Force  plans  to  conduct  the  cost  comparisons 
for  base  operating  support  at  Avon  Park 
Bomb  and  Gunnery  Range.  FL.  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2461;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's Defense  manpower  requirements 
report  for  fiscal  year  1992.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  115(b);  to  the  Ctommlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  notification  that 
the  annual  rejxirt  on  national  defense  stock- 
pile [NDS]  will  be  delayed  this  year  because 
of  the  extended  time  required  to  determine 
strategic  and  critical  material  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legrislation  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  for  family  planning 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  adolescent  family  life 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  14th  annual  report  on 
Americans  incarcerated  abroad,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  2151n-l;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations and  other  funds  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1.  1990  through  December  31.  1990.  pur- 
suant to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-46);  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

722.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  (X;S  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

723.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  United  States  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  91st  na- 
tional encampment  held  in  Toledo.  OH,  Sep- 
tember 8  to  13,  1969,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C. 
1332  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-47);  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

725.  A  letter  trom  the  Executive  Director, 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmitting 


the  status  report  for  the  month  of  January, 
1991,  review  of  1968-89  FSLIC  assistance 
agreement,  pursuant  to  section  21A(bKll)(B} 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

726.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  highways,  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, for  mass  transportation  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 

H.R.  1109.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  from  abrogating  residen- 
tial leases  for  dwelling  units  located  in  low 
vacancy  areas  subject  to  rent  control,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Kostmayeh  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

MORELLA,  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  Mr.  AT- 
KINS, Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Campbeix  Of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Cardlv.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  DELLtJMS.  Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Enoel.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Feiohan.  Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hoaoland.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  McHuoH,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Mojeta,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,    Mr.    ROYBAL,    Mr.    Sabo,   Mr. 

SCHEUER.  Mrs.  SCHROEOER,  Mr.  SCHU- 

MER,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Skaogs.   Mr.   Smtth  of  Florida,   Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mrs.  UN80EL0,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton,   Mr.    Waxman,   Mr.    WEISS,    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  wyden): 
H.R.    1110.   A   bill    to  authorize   Increased 
funding  for  international  population  assist- 
ance and  to  provide  for  a  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  Population 
Fund;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   DELLUM8   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mrs.  CX>LLINB  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Dlinois,  Mr. 
Hertel,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner,    Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  BiIfume,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.   Pa- 
netta, Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Torres. 
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Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    vento,    and    Mr. 
Washington): 
H.R.  nil.  A  bill  to  prohibit  investments  in. 
and  certain  other  activities  with  respect  to. 
South  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to    the    Committees    on    Foreign    Aflalrs; 
Armed  Services;  Intelligence  (Permanent  Se- 
lect): Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways  and  Means; 
Rules;  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  require  any  general  elec- 
tion candidate  who  receives  amounts  from 
the  Presidential  election  campaign  fund  to 
participate  in  debates  with  other  such  can- 
didates; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  penalty-ftee 
withdrawals  from  individual  retirement 
plans  to  pay  for  higher  education  expenses 
by  taxpayers  or  their  children  or  grand- 
children; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Schulze,  and  Mr.  Bonior): 
H.R.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  permit  penalty-fTee 
withdrawals  from  individual  retirement 
plans  for  first  home  acquisitions  by  tax- 
payers or  their  children  or  grandchildren;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mr.  Schulze): 
H.R.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  for  the  review  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  countries  are  in  compliance 
with   bilateral   trade   agreements  with  the 
United  States;  to  the  Ckimmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr.  Ranoel. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  KoPBTSKi,  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.   Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  FRANK 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Jontz,    Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Murtra.  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  DeFazio): 
H.R.   1116.   A   bill  to  permit  certain  coal 
miners  and   their  siu-vivors  to  have  their 
claims  reviewed  under  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
flts  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  1117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  improve  needs  analysis 
in  the  student  aid  iirograms  under  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  reduce  student  loan  de- 
faults, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  1119.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
bility of  combat-related  tax  benefits  to  cer- 
tain additional  participants  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs. 
Collins  of  niinois,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Foolietta.  Mr.  Objdenbon.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
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Ms.  Kaptuh.  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Lago- 

MAK8INO,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lewis 

of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipmsia,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Mur- 

THA,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pease,  Ms. 

Pelosi,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 

Ranoel,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 

Serrano,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 

Towns,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 

Wyden): 
H.R.  liao.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  of 
respiratory  therapy  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram as  part  of  extended  care  services  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  1121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  temporary  Import  surcharges 
to  compensate  for  the  disproportionate  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  of  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     OXLEY    (for    himself.     Mr. 

Fields,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Bllikakis.  Mr. 

SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr.  Ri- 

NALOO): 

H.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
telephone  rates  and  procedures  for  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  deployed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  Henry  Ossian  Flipper;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ballenoer,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bate- 
MAN,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  California.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Goes.  Mr. 
Heroer.  Mr.  LrviNOSTON.  Mr.  McCol- 

LUM.    Mr.    OXLEY,    Mr.    ROHRABACHER. 

Ms.    Ros-Lehttnen,     Mr.     Solomon, 
Mrs.  VuCANOViCH,  and  Mr.  Zeliff): 
H.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concerning 
the  shooting  down  of  a  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
and  murder  of  the  survivors,  two  members  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  by  the  Farabundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  [F.M.N.L.F.];  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  1991   Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay     to     be    run     through     the     Capitol 
Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of 
the  missile   technology   control   regime;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
tnm  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the  House 
in  the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HORTON): 

H.  Res.  93.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  the 


first  session  of  the  102d  Congress:   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


!        PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
blll3  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 

H.R.  1122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lois 
Evelyne  Shaff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard  W. 
Waite;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Ms.  LONG. 
Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
LIVINGSTON,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 
Kolhe.  Mr.  ScHiFF,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  Mr. 
ZELirr. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Goss. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  E^ckart.  Mr.  Zimmer. 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  78:  Mrs.  VucANOViCH.  Mr.  Bacchus. 
and  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  90:  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Leh- 
.MAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  Now  Jersey.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
MAzaoLi,  Mr.  Fascell.  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  Ill:  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
PETStsoN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Laughlin. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and 
Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr. 
Packard. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  CALLAHAN  and  Mr.  RnTER. 

H.R.  311:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  460:  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  536:  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  587:  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California. 

H.R  639:  Mr.  Patoe  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr,  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Cox  of 
California.  Mr.  Zeuff.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  EARLY. 

H.R.  724:  Mrs.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  735:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Dli- 
nois.  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Flake, 
and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Col- 
orado, and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  902:  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Olin.  and  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  905:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  1052:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
RAvgNEL,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  58;  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Skaoos,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mrs. 


MoRELLA,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.J.  R«8.  73:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.J.  Rts.  81:  Mr.  SOLOMON  and  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan. 

H.J.  R«s.  95:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Santorum. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
SMrTH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Natoher,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  96:  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Ml*.  Bevill.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  JoNSs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  OWEHS  of  Utah.  Mr.  RnTER.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Holloway. 
Mr.  LiviHGSTON.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mrs.  MINK.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  SaxTON.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Smfph  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Spratp,  Mr.  STUMP,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  ErdReich.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Manton. 
and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Ramstad. 
and  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa. 

H.J.  Ras.  108:  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr. 
Spratt,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
BoNioR.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr,  Kasich.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
TORRicELLi,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Sanomeister.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
OuN,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Schiff, 
Mr.  Walbh.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Ranoel.  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Ut.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  McNULTY,  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Ms.  Loi«}.  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr. 
Ravenel. 

H.  Con,  Res.  55:  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  Cox  ©f  California,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  OwHNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Santorum.  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con,  Res.  56:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Carper. 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  Dellums.  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Payse  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  WoL?E.  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Res.  14:  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Gillmor. 
Mr.  Berman.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Blaz  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  I. 
LlEBERMAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for 
my  expectation  is  from  him.  He  only  is  my 
rock  and  my  salvation:  he  is  my  defence; 
I  shall  not  be  moved.  In  God  is  my  salva- 
tion and  my  glory:  the  rock  of  my 
strength,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  God. — 
Psalm  62:5-7. 

God  of  mercy,  love,  and  grace,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  news  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  our  blessings  are  mixed  as  we 
think  of  the  human  life  that  has  been 
squandered,  especially  among  civilians. 
We  pray  for  an  early  and  just  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflict.  Grant  wisdom  to 
leadership  in  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration and  to  world  leaders  who  will 
be  involved  in  the  next  delicate  steps 
to  reconstruction  and  peace.  Comfort 
those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  and 
grant  guidance  which  transcends 
human  wisdom  to  all  who  must  deal 
with  the  ravaged  Earth,  divided  people, 
and  seething  resentments. 

We  ask  this  in  His  name  who  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  26. 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing-  Rules  of  the  Senate,  1  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman. 
a  Senator  ft-om  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recogrnized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
following  the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  i)eriod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  3:30  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

It  is  my  intention  at  3:30  to  proceed 
to  S.  419,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion funding  bill.  That  will  be  at  or 
about  3:30  p.m.,  following  the  close  of 
morning  business. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  formally  again  consent  to 
extend  the  morning  business  to  3:30. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  use  or  the  reserving  of  time  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
there  then  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  3:30  p.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  under  the 
standing  order  is  recognized. 


PERSIAN  GULF  WAR:  NO  TIME- 
OUTS, LET'S  FINISH  THE  JOB: 
TIME  FOR  SOVIETS  TO  BUTT 
OUT— NO  MORE  FREE  ADVICE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  heroes 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  routing 
Saddam  Hussein's  war  machine.  Six 
weeks  ago,  it  was  the  fourth  most  pow- 
erful army  on  Earth.  Today,  it  is  in 
shambles  and  disarray,  with  mass  sur- 
renders ajnidst  mass  destruction. 


One  thing  is  clear:  Saddam  Hussein 
now  realizes  he  stepped  into  the  ring 
with  a  real  heavyweight  and  he  is 
going  down.  Yet,  despite  the  death  and 
destruction  he  has  brought  upon  his 
own  people,  despite  yesterday's  cow- 
ardly Scud  attack  on  allied  forces,  he 
is  still  trying  to  call  the  shots;  still 
trying  to  throw  a  few  more  sucker 
punches;  still  spewing  out  the  same  old 
double  talk;  still  trying  to  convince 
the  world  that  continued  Iraqi  military 
aggrression  is  somehow  an  honorable  re- 
treat with  victory. 

That  is  why  the  President  is  right: 
There  will  be  no  letup,  no  cease-fire,  no 
timeouts  until  Saddam  Hussein  himself 
raises  the  white  flag.  This  is  still  our 
bottom  line. 

Meanwhile,  the  shocking  details  are 
emerging  from  the  Kuwait  he  has  ter- 
rorized for  the  past  6  months.  We  are 
finally  learning  what  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's henchmen  have  been  doing  be- 
hind closed  doors — it  is  a  record  of 
atrocities  that  are  sure  to  rival  the 
most  grisly  in  history. 

So,  our  mission  is  clear:  It  is  time  to 
finish  the  job.  once  and  for  all. 

And  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brave  American  men  and  women  con- 
tinue to  risk  their  lives  to  get  the  job 
done,  it  is  also  time  to  send  a  signal  to 
Moscow:  It  is  time  for  you  to  butt 
out — we  do  not  need  any  more  free  ad- 
vice. 

We  thanked  you  for  your  initial  ef- 
forts, but  let  us  face  it,  you  have  not 
risked  a  single  life,  or  a  single  ruble  in 
this  conflict.  Let  me  tell  you,  the 
American  people  are  in  no  mood  for 
any  more  Kremlin  interference,  pro- 
moting terms  that  could  well  endanger 
allied  lives,  save  Saddam  Hussein's 
neck,  and  preserve  his  Soviet-supplied 
war  machine. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  heart- 
land, and  every  Kansan  I  talked  to  does 
not  appreciate  what  they  are  hearing 
from  Moscow. 

The  people  are  supporting  President 
Bush,  General  Powell,  Secretary  Che- 
ney, and  our  entire  military  command 
to  do  what  is  right  for  America,  right 
for  the  coalition,  right  for  our  troops, 
and  right  for  peace. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  3:30  p.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  ire  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recogrnlzed. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kohl  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  501  are  located 
In  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  481  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  URUGUAY 
ROUND 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
adminsitration  has  decided  to  seek  an 
extension  of  "fast  track"  negotiating 
authority  to  continue  the  Uruguay 
round  of  trade  negotiations. 

The  request  for  an  extension  marks 
yet  another  chapter  in  the  long  history 
of  the  Uruguay  round. 

The  round  has  proceeded  in  fits  and 
starts  over  the  last  4  years. 

But  the  Uruguay  round  negotiations 
remain  a  critical  element  of  United 
States  trade  policy. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  URUGUAY  ROUND 

The  Uruguay  round  trade  negotia- 
tions are  being  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade— the  GATT. 

The  GATT  was  created  in  1947.  It  is 
the  charter  of  world  trade.  But  the 
GATT  is  an  evolving  document.  Peri- 
odically, the  nations  of  the  world  must 
enter  into  a  new  set  of  negotiations- 
known  as  a  round — to  stengthen  GATT 
rules  and  apply  them  to  emerging  trade 
problems. 

The  first  five  rounds  of  negotiations 
dealt  primarily  with  lowering  tariffs. 
The  sixth  round — known  as  the  Tokyo 
round— addressed  such  problems  as 
quotas,  subsidies,  and  predatory  pric- 
ing as  well  as  tariffs. 

The  Uruguay  round  is  the  seventh 
GATT  round.  The  round  was  officially 
launched  in  1986  in  Punte  del  Este, 
Uruguay — hence  the  name  Uruguay 
round.  It  was  aimed  primarily  at 
strengthening  trading  rules  and  ex- 
tending them  to  three  new  areas:  Trade 
in  agricultural  products,  services,  and 
intellectual  property. 

The  negotiations  almost  broke  down 
in  1988  when  the  United  States  and  the 
EC  could  not  make  progress  on  lower- 
ing trade  barriers  in  agriculture. 


The  differences  were  temporarily 
patched  over.  But  when  the  negotia- 
tions were  scheduled  to  conclude  in 
Brussels  last  December,  the  dispute 
over  agriculture  flared  again. 

The  EC,  Japan,  and  Korea  would  not 
commit  to  any  meaningful  agricultural 
trade  liberalization.  Many  developing 
countries  refused  to  negotiate  over  in- 
tellectual property,  services,  and  other 
key  issues  if  progress  was  not  made  on 
agriculture.  This  deadlock  forced  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Once  again,  the  round  appeared  ready 
to  collapse  over  agriculture. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Director 
General  of  the  GATT,  Arthur  Dunkel, 
has  attempted  to  patch  together  the 
negfotiations.  Finally,  last  week  he  was 
able  to  convince  all  nations  in  the  ne- 
gotiations to  commit  to  "specific  bind- 
ing commitments"  to  reduce  all  types 
of  agricultural  protection. 

On  the  strength  of  this  commitment, 
the  administration  has  decided  to  seek 
a  2-year  extension  on  fast  track  nego- 
tiating authority  from  Congress  in 
order  to  continue  the  round. 

BE.NEFFTS  OF  THE  ROUND 

Why  does  the  United  States  want  to 
keep  these  troubled  negotiations  alive? 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to. nego- 
tiate because  the  potential  benefits  of 
a  successful  Uruguay  round  are  huge. 
Estimates  vary  widely,  but  the  admin- 
istration estimates  that  a  successful 
round  could  increase  U.S.  exports  by 
$200  billion  and  expand  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy by  $400  billion  over  the  next  10 
years. 

The  round  could  open  new  opportuni- 
ties in  many  sectors. 

In  agriculture,  the  United  States  al- 
ready exports  $40  billion  each  year.  If 
foreign  trade  barriers — particularly  EC 
export  subsidies — were  eliminated,  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  could  expand  by  as 
much  as  $15  billion  annually. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  leading 
exporter  of  intellectual  property — mov- 
ies, books,  and  other  copyrighted  and 
patented  material.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  estimated  that  for- 
eign piracy  of  U.S.  intellectual  prop- 
erty costs  the  United  States  $60  billion 
in  lost  exports  each  years. 

The  United  States  is  also  seeking  to 
abolish  tariffs  in  a  number  of  key  in- 
duatrlal  sectors,  including  wood  and 
paper  products,  semiconductors,  and 
aluminum.  A  Uruguay  round  agrree- 
ment  to  abolish  those  tariffs  would  ex- 
pand United  States  exports  by  many 
billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

EXTENSION 

Clearly,  the  stakes  are  high.  But, 
even  though  I  have  long  supported  the 
round,  I  am  now  concerned  that  the 
benefits  we  hoped  for  may  not  mate- 
rialize. 

Many  of  our  trading  partners,  par- 
ticularly the  EC,  seem  to  lack  the  po- 
litical will  to  forge  a  meaningful  trade 
ageeement. 
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But  an  the  strength  of  last  week's  an- 
nouncements by  Director  General 
Dunkel  and  signs  of  progress  both  the 
EC  and  Japan,  I  am  willing  to  support 
an  extension  of  the  Uruguay  round  ne- 
gotiating authority. 

Howefver,  I  believe  we  should  pursue 
the  round  as  part  of  a  coordinated 
trade  strategy  to  promote  U.S.  trade 
interests.  That  strategy  should  include 
at  least  four  major  elements. 

First,  the  President  must  become  di- 
rectly involved  in  bringing  the  GATT 
negotiations  to  a  prompt,  successful 
conclusion. 

Ambassador  Carla  Hills  has  done  a 
fine  joD  of  leading  the  United  States  in 
the  nejotiations.  But  she  cannot  do  it 
alone.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  must  throw  their  full  weight 
into  winning  concessions  from  the  EC 
and  our  other  trading  partners. 

The  President  has  understandably 
been  distracted  by  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis in  recent  months.  But  we  must 
fight  to  protect  U.S.  interests  on  many 
fronts.  The  Uruguay  round  is  likely  to 
have  a  much  greater  impact  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  American  citizens 
than  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Second,  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  aggressively  conclude  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  with  our  trad- 
ing partners.  We  have  already  con- 
cluded such  agreements  with  Israel  and 
Canada.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  to  conclude  a  similar  agreement 
that  includes  both  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Such  agreements  demonstrate  to  our 
trading  partners  that  the  United 
States  has  other  options  if  the  GATT 
collapses. 

Third,  we  must  continue  to  aggres- 
sively use  section  301  to  enforce  exist- 
ing trade  agreements  and  open  foreign 
markets.  We  must  demonstrate  to  our 
trading  partners  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  press  to  tear 
down  their  trade  barriers.  And  if  the 
round  fails,  we  will  ojpen  foreign  mar- 
kets with  section  301. 

The  administration  should  join  with 
Congress  to  strengthen  section  301.  It 
should  also  aggressively  use  existing 
section  301  provisions. 

In  particular,  it  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  finally  implement  the 
special  301  provisions  of  the  1988  Trade 
Act.  Special  301  is  a  portion  of  section 
301  specifically  aimed  at  preventing  pi- 
racy of  U.S.  intellectual  property.  The 
administration  is  yet  to  initiate  any 
section  301  cases  under  special  301. 
Now,  it  is  time  to  start  cases  to  send  a 
message  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  continued  pi- 
racy. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  aggressively  use  its  agricul- 
tural export  programs.  We  cannot  let 
the  EC  subsidize  American  farmers  out 
of  business.  We  must  be  willing  to  meet 
the  competition.  To  do  less  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  EC  and  the  world  that 
their  arotectionism  works. 
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The  only  way  to  promote  U.S.  trade 
interests  is  to  pursue  such  an  inte- 
grrated  strategy.  We  should  work  to 
make  the  GATT  round  a  success,  but  it 
cannot  be  our  only  option. 

American  exi>orts  and  American  jobs 
are  too  important  to  put  all  of  our  eggs 
in  the  GATT  basket. 

The  Congress  should  agree  to  extend 
negotiating  authority  for  the  round  as 
part  of  this  coordinated  strategy. 

Next  week,  I  plan  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  the  fast  track  negotiating  au- 
thority in  more  detail. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 63  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  491  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
fi-om  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeffords  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  483  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutioris.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bradley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  484 
and  S.  485  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introducted  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
fi-om  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  during  the 
approximate  5-minute  presentation 
that  I  will  give  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  today,  in  our  country,  16  women 
will  be  battered  by  their  husbands  or 
companions. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  in  our  coun- 
try, every  18  seconds  a  woman  is  bat- 
tered. This  adds  up  to  200  women,  ap- 
proximately, every  hour,  or  almost 
5,000  battered  every  day.  And,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  no  weekends  off; 
no  holidays  off.  This  goes  on  day  after 
day  aJter  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year.  In  our 
country. 

I  learned  in  holding  two  hearings  in 
Nevada  last  week,  one  in  Las  Vegas 
and  one  in  Reno,  about  the  violence 


that  takes  place  in  Nevada  homes.  But 
I  learned,  Mr.  President,  that  the  vio- 
lence that  takes  place  in  Nevada  homes 
is  like  it  is  every  place  else  In  our 
country. 

One  out  of  every  five  women  that 
goes  to  an  emergency  room  at  a  hos- 
pital is  there  as  a  result  of  being  beat- 
en by  her  husband— 20  percent— 20  per- 
cent of  the  women  that  go  to  emer- 
gency rooms  are  there  as  a  result  of 
being  battered  by  their  husbands. 

According  to  the  Center  for  Women 
Policy  Studies,  violence  against 
women  will  occur  in  two-thirds  of  all 
marriages.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
women  will  be  beaten  severely  at  some 
time  in  their  marriages.  Mr.  President, 
if  this  violence  were  directed  toward 
men,  we  would  do  something  about  it. 

Domestic  violence,  though,  is  a  mis- 
ery which  does  not  discriminate.  It 
knows  no  bounds  of  Income,  no  bounds 
of  class,  race,  or  religion. 

In  preparing  for  these  hearings  that  I 
had  held  In  Nevada,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  only  law  on  the  books  at 
the  Federal  level  concerning  domestic 
violence  Is  one  that  provides  grant 
money  to  women's  shelters.  While  this 
law  is  a  much-needed  one,  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  anyone  in  this  body  that  the 
money  that  is  provided  by  virtue  of 
this  law  is  very  minimal.  In  fact,  It  is 
almost  nonexistent.  It  Is  not  nearly 
enough  to  help  America's  women  feel 
safe  In  their  homes  and  safe  in  the 
streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  toured  in  Las  Vegas 
and  in  Reno  crisis  shelters.  These  are 
shelters  for  battered  women  and  their 
children.  The  greater  metropolitan 
area  in  Las  Vegaa  is  about  850,000  peo- 
ple. In  that  850,000-person  area,  there  is 
one  shelter  for  battered  women  with  27 
beds. 

Now,  most  women  that  go  to  these 
facilities  have  children.  So  you  can 
imagine,  if  a  woman  has  one  child  or 
two  children,  how  quickly  those  beds 
are  taken.  And  I  might  add  that  these 
beds  are  not  as  nice  as  you  would  see  In 
an  extended  care  facility,  in  a  hospital. 
In  a  hotel;  even,  Mr.  President,  a  cheap 
motel.  They  do  the  best  they  can,  but 
they  need  more  help. 

In  Reno,  it  is  much  the  same:  250,000 
people  with  20  beds.  Remember,  Mr. 
President,  every  18  seconds  a  women  is 
battered.  One  out  of  every  five  women 
that  goes  to  an  emergency  room  at  a 
hospital  Is  there  as  a  result  of  being 
beaten  by  her  husband  or  her  compan- 
ion. There  are  more  women  beaten 
every  year  than  are  married. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  our 
colleague,  the  Senator  fi"om  Delaware, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Biden,  for  designing  legis- 
lation to  stop  violence  a^rainst  women, 
S.  15.  I  joined  Senator  Biden  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation.  I  am  happy  to 
do  so. 

Our  legislation  will  make  life  for 
women  outside  the  home  safer,  as  well 


as  Inside  the  home.  It  will  also  make 
sex  crimes  a  violation  of  Federal  civil 
rights.  Violence  agrainst  women  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  American  society. 
Today,  we  begin  a  move  toward  its 
elimination. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  KUWAIT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  48  hours,  we  have  witnessed 
history  in  the  making.  We  have  been 
inspired  by  the  professionalism  and 
fighting  spirit  of  our  allied  fighting 
men  and  women,  saddened  to  hear  of 
casualties,  and  astonished  by  the  sur- 
render of  enormous  numbers  of  Iraqi 
soldiers. 

Although  this  conflict  is  far  fi-om 
over.  It  seems  clear  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  leaders  of  the  allied 
nations,  not  to  mention  the  splendid 
performance  of  our  troops,  has  shown 
Saddam  Hussein  how  gravely  he  under- 
estimated the  resolve  of  the  forces 
arrayed  against  him. 

Many  of  Hussein's  soldiers,  hungry, 
tired,  and  with  no  support  from  their 
Commander  in  Chief,  are  either  grate- 
fully turning  themselves  over  to  allied 
troops  or  retreating. 

Mr.  President,  even  as  events  con- 
tinue to  unfold  in  Kuwait,  I  believe 
that  we  should  acknowledge  the  mag- 
nificent  leadership  which  President 
Bush  has  shown  and  continues  to  show. 
He  has  demonstrated  insight,  courage, 
and  commitment  from  day  one  of  this 
crisis,  and  I  believe  that  the  weakening 
of  Iraqi  resolved  which  we  have  seen 
over  the  last  few  days  Is  a  direct  result 
of  his  unshakeable  determination. 

As  our  troops  continue  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  the  brutal  dictatorship 
of  Saddam  Hussein,  I  would  like  to  re- 
affirm my  solidarity  with  our  Presi- 
dent and  my  great  and  lasting  iHide  in 
America's  men  and  women  in  vmiform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICE^l.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask,  if  we  are  in  morning  business, 
what  is  the  order  for  recognition  of 
Senators? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
morning  business  with  Senators  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  a  period  of  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Leahy  pertain- 
ing to  the  Introduction  of  S.  483  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.'") 


MURDER  OF  NICARAGUAN  FREE- 
DOM FIGHTER  ENRQUE 
BERMUDEZ 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  10 
days  ago,  Saturday  night,  February  16, 
when  shots  rang  out  in  the  parking  lot 
of  Managua's  Intercontinental  Hotel. 
An  unarmed  man,  with  no  bodyguards, 
died  instantly. 

The  victim  was  Enrique  Bermudez, 
who  for  almost  a  decade  was  the  chief 
military  commander  of  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters.  His  brutal  assassina- 
tion sent  shock  waves  throughout 
Central  America,  particularly  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bermudez  led 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  in  battle 
to  liberate  Nicaragrua  from  the  Com- 
munist Sandinistas.  For  10  years  he 
lived  deprived  of  the  companionship  of 
his  wife  and  three  children  so  that,  one 
day,  they  might  all  be  free  to  return  to 
their  homeland;  but  that  day  was  never 
to  come. 

Last  year's  historic  repudiation  of 
the  Communist  Sandinista  government 
Is  due  in  large  part  to  the  sacrifices  of 
freedom  fighters  like  Enrique 
Bermudez. 

In  February  1990,  the  Communist 
Sandinistas  were  defeated  at  the  polls 
by  the  U.S. -financed  candidate.  Violeta 
Chamorro.  Some  Nicaraguans  were 
hopeful  that  the  defeat  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  signify  the  establishment 
of  a  free  and  just  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua. But  true  freedom  and  demo:- 
racy  continues  to  elude  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  as- 
sess what  is  really  going  on  in  Nica- 
ragua today. 

First,  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
continues  to  repress  its  own  people: 

Second,  former  freedom  fighters  who 
attempt  to  return  to  civilian  life  con- 
tinue to  be  massacred; 

Third,  according  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  there  has 
been  no  privatization  of  state-owned 
entities; 

Fourth,  confiscated  land  has  not  been 
returned  to  its  owners; 

Fifth,  political  opponents  continue  to 
be  intimidated,  threatened,  jailed  and 
tortured  without  due  process: 

Sixth,  the  Sandinista  Army  contin- 
ues to  subvert  its  neighbors  by  ship- 
ping weapons  to  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  popularly  elected 
government  of  President  Alfredo 
Cristianl; 

Seventh,  Nicaragua  is  still  governed 
by  the  Sandinista  Constitution,  which 
entrenches  the  Sandinista  officials  and 


the    Sandinista  Army   in   the   govern- 
mental system;  and 

Eighth,  all  of  the  Nicaraguan  courts 
are  still  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Sandinistas. 

None  of  this,  Mr.  President,  should 
surprise  anyone  because  the  Ortega 
brothers  are  still  in  charge.  Gen. 
Humberto  Ortega  commands  the  Sandi- 
nista Army.  Yes,  it  is  still  the  Sandi- 
nista Army,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
same  army  that  terrorized  the  Nica- 
raguan people  during  the  Ortega  dicta- 
torship. Daniel  Ortega,  the  general's 
brother,  still  heads  and  controls  Sandi- 
nista Party.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
Daniel  Ortega  has  successfully  retained 
the  real  power  in  Nicaragua  after  los- 
ing the  title  to  President  at  the  polls 
last  year. 

I  have  never  met  the  new  President 
of  Nicaragua.  Mrs.  Chamorro.  I  am  sure 
thfct  she  is  a  charming  and  well-inten- 
tioned lady.  But  she  lacks  the  ability — 
perhaps  even  the  will — to  wrest  power 
away  from  her  predecessors. 

Reports  reaching  me  indicate  that 
the  Nicaraguan  people  are  not  merely 
disappointed.  They  are  disillusioned 
and  depressed.  They  did  not  go  to  the 
polls  to  elect  Mrs.  Chamorro  as  their 
president  only  to  have  the  Sandinistas 
retain  the  real  power.  They  certainly 
never  anticipated  that  Mrs.  Chamorro 
would,  for  whatever  reason,  tolerate 
the  continued  Sandinista  reign  of  ter- 
ror. 

Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  Chamorro  government's 
lack  of  gratitude  to  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  freedom  fighters  who 
fought  and  shed  their  blood  so  that  all 
Nicaraguans  might  live  in  freedom. 
Worse  yet.  members  of  President 
Chamorro's  government  have  repeat- 
edly criticized  the  role  played  by  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance.  Strange  indeed, 
sitce  Mrs.  Chamorro  would  have  never 
been  elected  President  had  it  not  been 
for  the  freedom  fighters. 

Many  freedom  fighters  took  Mrs. 
Chamorro  at  her  word  when  she  said 
she  could  and  would  guarantee  their 
safe  return  to  Nicaragua.  But  what  has 
happened?  The  returning  freedom 
fighters  have  been  subjected  to  intimi- 
dation threats,  arrests,  torture,  and 
murder.  Their  crime?  They  fought  for  a 
free  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  return  to  the 
murder  of  Enrique  Bermudez  at  the 
Managua  Intercontinental  on  February 
16.  Mr.  Bermudez  had  returned  to  Nica- 
ragua late  last  year  for  two  reasons: 
First,  he  wanted  to  reclaim  two  of  his 
properties  that  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  Communists;  second,  he  wanted  to 
work  to  assure  that  his  former  soldiers 
would  receive  all  they  had  been  prom- 
ised by  the  Chamorro  government. 

1  have  no  proof  as  to  who  murdered 
Mr.  Bermudez.  But  there  is  a  logical 
explanation  circulating  in  Nicaragua: 
The  assassination  of  Enrique  Bermudez 


is  not  an  isolated  Incident,  nor  is  It  the 
first  one. 

In  November  1990,  another  freedom 
fighter  was  arrested,  jailed  and  tor- 
tured. But  that  man,  Aristides 
Sanchez,  was  spared  death  only  after  a 
Catholic  clergyman.  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo,  intervened  with  President 
Chamorro. 

Mr.  Sanchez  was  tortured  by  the 
Communist  Sandinistas.  While  he  was 
being  tortured,  among  those  present 
were  Commandante  Rene  Vivas,  chief 
of  the  Sandinista  police.  and 
Comme.ndante  Lenin  Cema.  chief  of 
the  dreaded  Sandinista  State  Security. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  State 
Department  Human  Rights  report 
takes  note  of  the  torture  of  Mr. 
Sanchez.  It  is  also  worthy  to  note  that 
Rene  Vivas  is  the  same  man  who  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  Bermudez  mur- 
der. 

When  Mr.  Sanchez  was  arrested,  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  arrested 
under  orders  from  Mrs.  Chamorro's 
government — specifically  from  Carlos 
Hurtado,  the  Minister  of  Government. 
His  Sandinista  captors  told  him  some- 
thing else:  They  had  plans  to  murder 
Mr.  Bermudez. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Communists 
finished  their  torture  of  Mr.  Sanchez, 
who  has  a  severe  heart  condition,  he 
was  expelled  from  his  homeland.  When 
he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  he 
took  the  Sandinista  threat  concerning 
Mr.  Bermudez  seriously.  He  imme- 
diately contacted  Mrs.  Enrique 
Bermodez  in  Miami  and  warned  her 
that  the  Sandinistas  intended  to  kill 
her  husband,  and  urged  that  he  leave 
Nicaragua. 

Alarmed,  Mrs.  Bermudez  contacted 
her  husband  in  Nicaragua  and  pleaded 
with  bim  to  leave  immediately  for  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bermudez  felt  an 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Chamorro  government  kept  its  prom- 
ises to  the  freedom  fighters.  However, 
he  wrote  a  sealed  letter  to  Miguel  Car- 
dinal Obando  y  Bravo,  the  primate  of 
Nicaragua.  Mr.  Bermudez  specified  that 
the  leftter  was  to  be  opened  only  in  the 
event  of  his  own  death. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Bermudez  informed 
the  cardinal  of  the  Sandinista  threat 
on  hiB  life,  and  that  the  Sandinistas 
should  be  held  responsible  if  he  was 
killed.  The  letter  was  dated  November 
21,  1960.  On  Sunday,  February  17,  the 
cardinal  read  the  letter  during  his  Sun- 
day homily. 

The  tragedy  is  that  if  the  Sandinistas 
had  been  removed  from  power— as  they 
should  have  been  after  the  elections 
last  February — Bermudez  and  others 
undoubtedly  would  be  alive  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  that  many  in 
the  United  States  Congress  were  out- 
raged when  six  Spanish  priests  were 
killed  in  late  1989  in  El  Salvador.  Not 
only  did  our  liberal  colleagues  protest; 
they  also  managed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  free  propaganda  in  the  liberal 
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media,  and  cut  off  half  of  El  Salvador's 
military  aid.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  many  of  those  same  critics  are 
now  willing  to  cut  off  aid  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  time  to  begin 
the  debate  on  what  the  American  tax- 
payers are  getting  for  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  United  States  aid  being  sent 
to  Nicaragua?  Last  year.  Congress  ap- 
proved $300  million  in  aid  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  ago.  the  world's 
eyes  were  focused  on  Nicaragua,  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Sandinistas 
was  presumed  to  be  a  concrete  victory 
for  President  Reagan's  principled  stand 
against  the  Communist  Sandinistas, 
but  one  election  obviously  does  not 
constitute  the  establishment  of  free- 
dom. 

Today.  Nicaragua  remains  a  police 
state.  And  the  Chamorro  government 
gives  the  growing  impression  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  recycled  version 
of  the  same  old  Sandinista  regime. 

The  sajne  old  cast  of  Communist 
characters  retain,  and  brutally  exer- 
cise, power  today  in  Nicaragua. 

No  Senator,  certainly  not  this  Sen- 
ator, expected  that  the  challenge  con- 
fronting the  Chamorro  government 
would  be  easy.  Communist  regimes  are 
adept  at  locking  themselves  into  the 
whole  fabric  of  society.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  to  indicate  a  willingness  by 
the  Chamorro  government  to  rid  itself 
of  the  Brothers  Ortega. 

Furthermore,  I  have  seen  no  aggres- 
sive efforts  by  the  State  Department  to 
consolidate  the  gains  of  President  Rea- 
gan's policy.  The  sad  fact  is  that  there 
is  growing  strife  amongst  the  disillu- 
sioned masses  in  Nicaragua  who  be- 
lieved that  last  year's  election  was 
more  than  a  cynical  game  of  musical 
chairs,  with  the  same  old  Communists 
calling  the  tune. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Chamorro  has 
been  Invited  to  come  for  a  State  visit 
next  month,  in  honor  rarely  afforded  a 
Latin  American  President.  But  there  is 
a  question — a  legritimate  question — 
about  that:  Is  this  really  the  time  for 
photo-op8  and  gracious  toasts  at  the 
White  House? 

Would  not  it  be  wise,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  State  Department 
to  postpone  this  State  visit  until  there 
can  be  a  full  accounting  of  the 
Bermudez  assassination,  and  the 
crimes  against  other  former  members 
of  the  freedom  fighter  movement? 


SOtPTH  AFRICAN  SANCTIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, February  1,  F.W.  de  Klerk,  State 
President  of  South  Africa,  made  an- 
other historic  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  South  African  Parliament  in  Cape 
Town.  He  not  only  announced,  as  ex- 
pected, his  Government's  intentions  to 
abolish  the  Lands  Acts  and  the  Group 
Areas  Act;  he  surprisingly  announced 
the  intended  repeal  of  the  Population 
Registration  Act,  the  last  bastion  of 


apartheid  codified  in  South  African 
law.  As  one  South  African  friend  said 
to  me,  he  never  thought  he  would  live 
to  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  de  Klerk  has  now,  in  my  opinion, 
met  all  of  the  requirements  in  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986  [CAAA]  for  the  lifting  of  United 
States  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
My  understanding  is  that,  by  April  30. 
all  political  prisoners  will  have  been 
released,  and  therefore,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  itself.  United  States 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  will  be 
null  and  void. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this 
is  the  way  that  President  Bush  is  look- 
ing at  the  matter,  and  rightly  so.  I 
simply  have  one  word  of  advice  for  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  might  seek  to 
prolong  those  sanctions  after  our  law 
has  been  complied  with — or  who  might 
seek  other  legislative  ways  to  continue 
to  hamper  the  establishment  of  normal 
relations  between  our  country  and 
South  Africa:  This  Senator  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  see  that  they  do  not 
succeed. 

Mr.  President,  a  lonely  band  of  about 
18  Senators  and  I  vehemently  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  CAAA  and  the  con- 
gressional override  of  President's  Rea- 
gan's veto  of  that  measure.  For  such 
efforts,  many  were  branded  as  racists— 
never  mind  that  none  of  the  major  con- 
cerns addressed  the  effect  such  sanc- 
tions would  have  on  the  black  people 
themselves  in  South  Africa. 

Many  of  us  predicted  that  blacks 
would  be  hurt  more  by  United  States 
and  other  economic  sanctions  than 
would  any  other  group  in  South  Afri- 
ca—and certainly  much  more  than  the 
white  minority  which  has  actually 
been  castigated  for  building  a  nation 
on  the  southern  tip  of  Africa  which  is. 
in  many  respects,  a  full-fledged  coun- 
try of  the  first  world — something  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  sub-Saha- 
ran  African  nation. 

The  climate  which  was  built  up  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  by  the  liberal  pro- 
ponents of  sanctions,  and  which  was 
amplified  by  our  national  media, 
quickly  labeled  all  who  opposed  those 
sanctions  as  pro-apartheid. 

Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
the  truth.  No  Senator,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  ever  condoned  apartheid  or 
opposed  equal  rights  for  all  South  Afri- 
cans, no  matter  what  their  race. 

Our  concern  was — and  still  is,  to  a 
large  degree — what  sort  of  government 
would  eventually  evolve  in  South  Afri- 
ca? Would  it  be  friendly  to  the  United 
States?  Would  it  preserve  South  Africa 
as  a  viable  member  of  the  first  world 
community;  or  would  it  take  South  Af- 
rica down  the  path  that  we  have  seen 
so  many  African  countries  go  since 
World  War  n  when  they  were  granted 
independence  and  so-called  freedom? 

Mr.  President,  I  say  so-called  because 
many  people  in  the  countries  north  of 
South  Aft-ica  have  found  that,  despite 


their  new-found  freedoms,  they  could 
not  put  food  in  the  mouths  of  their 
families  unless  they  went  into  South 
Africa  to  seek  jobs  in  the  mines  and 
elsewhere.  Yes,  freedom  is  precious  and 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  God-given  right 
of  every  human  on  this  globe.  But  free- 
dom must  also  include  freedom  from 
want  and  that  usually  means  living  in 
a  country  where  you  can  hold  a  job, 
feed  your  family,  and  care  for  your 
children.  While  this  has  not  been  true 
of  many  blacks  in  South  Africa,  it  has 
been  even  less  true  for  the  majority  of 
citizens  in  the  newly  independent 
states  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

I  remember  remarking  to  a  friend  as 
we  left  the  office  of  the  mayor  of 
Soweto  in  1987  that,  had  I  been  faced 
with  job  reservation  and  other  inhibit- 
ing and  degrading  laws  and  practices  of 
apartheid.  I  would  probably  have  found 
myself  out  demonstrating  and  doing 
everything  I  could  to  change  that  sys- 
tem. 

I  would  have  taken  only  lawful 
means  of  protest,  working  within  the 
system;  I  would  not  have  resorted  to 
such  heinous  violence  as  necklacing 
and  other  inhuman  practices  which,  to 
my  mind,  still  have  no  real  connection 
with  gaining  political  freedom.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure:  I  would  never  have 
turned  to  the  Communist  philosophy. 

But,  as  I  have  often  said  before  on 
other  matters,  my  shoulders  are  broad 
enough — and  those  people  who  coimt 
know  me  well  enough — to  know  that 
my  purpose  in  opposing  the  CAAA  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
condoning  apartheid.  And.  while  I  can- 
not speak  for  them,  I  feel  sure  that  no 
others  of  that  small  band  of  Senators 
who  stuck  with  President  Reagan  had 
any  thought  of  defending  apartheid — a 
system  which  really  is  abhorrent  to  all 
Americans. 

We  were  truly  worried  about  the  fate 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  South 
Africa;  and  we  were  also  really  con- 
cerned about  what  the  impact  might  be 
on  the  United  States  of  an  ANC-con- 
troUed  government  in  that  country. 

I,  for  one,  am  still  extremely  con- 
cerned about  that  latter  possibility. 

In  the  December  1990  issue  of  the 
South  Africa  Foundation's  Review, 
there  was  a  very  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle by  Deon  Geldenhuys.  professor  of 
political  studies  at  Rand  Afrikaans 
University.  It  was  entitled,  "South  Af- 
rica's Post-Apartheid  Foreign  Policy," 
and  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  truly 
interested  in  that  part  of  the  world— 
and  in  its  relations  with  our  own  coun- 
try. I  will  quote  here  only  the  first  and 
last  paragraphs: 

It  is  ironic  that  the  ANC.  that  has  for  so 
long  and  with  considerable  success,  pro- 
moted a  pariah  Iniage  of  the  Soath  African 
g-Qvernnient  abroad,  should  make  common 
cause  with  foreign  leaders  who  display  pa- 
riah Images  themselves.  One  thinks  here  of 
Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba.  Muammar  Ghadaffi  of 
Libya  and  Yassir  Arafat  of  the  PLO  and. 
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more  recently,  his  condemnation  of  western 
actions  agaisnt  Iraq. 

Public  identlflcation  with  foreigm  leaders 
of  doubtful  character  is  no  recipe  for  winning 
respectable  fMends  and  influencing:  impor- 
tant i>eople  abroad.  Perhaps  this  is  an  indul- 
^nce  the  ANC  can  afford  while  in  opposi- 
tion. To  repeat  It  In  power,  could  prove  a 
rather  costly  error  In  judgrment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Professor 
Oeldenhuys  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  South  AlWca  Foundation  Review, 
December  1990] 

South  Africa's  Post-Aparthbud  Foreign 

Policy 

(By  Deon  Oeldenhuys,  professor  of  Political 

Studies.  Rand  Afrikaans  University] 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  ANC,  that  has  for  so 
long  and  with  considerable  success,  pro- 
moted a  pariah  imag:e  of  the  South  African 
government  abroad,  should  make  common 
cause  with  foreign  leaders  who  display  pa- 
riah Images  of  themselves.  One  thinks  here 
of  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba.  Muammar  Ghadaffi 
of  Libya  and  Yassir  Arafat  of  the  PLO  and. 
more  recently,  his  condemnation  of  western 
actions  against  Iraq. 

The  ANC's  international  loyalties  clearly 
differ  from  the  governing  National  Party. 
And  Nelson  Mandela's  utterances  are  a  time- 
ly indication  that  a  future  SA  government  in 
which  the  ANC  is  strongly  represented,  will 
follow  a  very  different  foreign  policy  from 
that  of  previous  white  governments. 

The  first  premise  In  this  projection  of  a 
South  African  post-apartheid  foreign  policy 
is  thus  that  our  first  new  government  will 
consist  predominantly  but  not  exclusively  of 
ANC  representatives.  The  second  assumption 
Is  that  South  Africa's  new  political  order 
will  be  largely  acceptable  internationally 
and  will  put  an  end  to  decades  of  forced  iso- 
lation. 

The  new  freedom  of  movement  that  a  post- 
apartheid  South  Africa  will  enjoy  in  its  for- 
eign policy  will,  of  course,  not  be  unlimited. 

Firstly,  the  composition  of  the  govern- 
ment—should it  include  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  right  of  the  ANC— should,  in 
Itself,  have  a  moderating  effect  on  its  foreign 
policy. 

Secondly,  South  Africa's  urgent  need  for 
foreign  capital  will  probably  force  a  new  gov- 
ernment, at  least  initially,  to  take  a  mod- 
erate and  cautious  stand  in  relations  with 
leading  western  powers. 

Thirdly,  seen  in  global  context.  South  Afri- 
ca belongs  to  the  league  of  small  states.  This 
implies  a  limited  ability  to  exert  tnOuence 
Internationally. 

A  fourth  factor  Is  that  South  Africa  forms 
part  of  Africa  and  Is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
demned, along  with  the  rest  of  the  continent, 
to  the  periphery  of  the  international  system. 

Finally.  It  will  be  dlfttcult  to  convince  the 
international  community  that  it  owes  a  new 
South  Africa  anything.  Once  the  dismantling 
of  apartheid  has  eliminated  the  need  for 
international  pressure,  there  will  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  forget  South  Africa.  The 
world  can  get  along  quite  easily  without 
South  Africa. 

But  a^Inst  these  negative  factors  South 
Africa  will  have  at  Its  disposal  one  particu- 
larly potent  bargaining  Instrument:  its  sta- 
tus as  a  regional  power.  On  the  assumption 


that  South  Africa's  economic  and  military 
capBbilltles  will  be  maintained,  the  country 
will  in  the  future  still  be  in  a  jxDsitlon  to 
exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
southern  Africa. 

Vtie  foreign  policies  of  a  post^apartheid 
South  Africa  may  be  outlined  in  terms  of  a 
number  of  external  orientations  and  role 
cooceptlons,  as  defined  in  the  relevant  lit- 
erature. 

Basically,  sovereign  states  have  the  option 
of  three  foreign  policy  orientations; 
dissociation,  neutrality  and  association. 
DiaBociation  entails  volun'  '.ry  Isolation,  ie, 
a  state  voluntarily  withdraws  from  inter- 
national relationships.  This  is  a  highly  im- 
probable orientation  for  a  new  South  Africa. 
It  b  much  more  likely  that  a  future  South 
African  government  will  try  to  integrate  it- 
self as  fully  as  possible  into  the  Inter- 
national community  in  order  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  the  era  of  forced  isolation  under 
apartheid  is  finally  over. 

laternatlonal  participation  is  fully  com- 
patible with  two  forms  of  neutrality,  namely 
neutrality  as  defined  in  international  law, 
and  non-alignment.  South  Africa  may  pos- 
sibly in  the  future  declare  itself  neutral  in 
respect  of  a  specific  war,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  new  government  would  subscribe 
to  neutrality  as  a  general  orientation  (as  in 
the  case  of  certain  Scandinavian  countries  in 
the  past,  and  of  Switzerland  and  Austria 
today).  Such  a  permanent  neutrality  would 
place  considerable  restrictions  on  South  Af- 
rica's external  freedom  of  action. 

Mon-alignment.  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  a  very  attractive  option  for  a  future 
South  African  government.  The  ending  of 
the  cold  war  will  force  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  to  re-orientate  itself;  it  makes  no 
senee  any  longer  to  attempt  to  play  the  role 
of  a  conciliating  middle  group  between  East 
and  West.  Non-alignment  will  therefore 
come  to  be  defined  even  more  strongly  in 
terns  of  the  North-South  division,  and  this 
movement  will  most  probably  become  the 
for«most  third  world  forum  in  determining 
its  relations  with  the  first  world.  South  Afri- 
ca will  probably  feel  itself  at  home  in  the 
ranks  of  the  non-aligned  states,  where  it 
may  attempt  to  act  at  least  as  a  regional 
spokesman. 

Eicperlence  has  shown  that  nonallgnment 
is  not  necessarily  irreconcilable  to  close  as- 
sociation with  a  major  power.  If  such  a  rela- 
tionship was  possible  during  the  cold  war 
era,  it  might  be  even  more  common  in  the 
future.  In  theory,  at  least.  South  Africa 
would  therefore  be  able  to  combine  its  non- 
alignment  with  a  diplomatic  or  economic  co- 
alition or  even  a  military  alliance— the  three 
typical  forms  of  association— with  a  major 
power.  Any  such  association  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China  seems  out  of  the  question 
since  it  would  hold  little  benefit  for  any  of 
the  parties.  As  far  as  the  western  powers  are 
concerned,  a  direct  economic  coalition  in 
particular  could  involve  major  benefits  for 
South  Africa.  But  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  this  would  be  of  interest  to  western 
countries.  And  a  liberated  South  Africa 
would  also  be  cautious  not  to  compromise  its 
new-found  external  freedom  of  action,  at 
least  not  during  its  first  few  years.  Initially, 
associations  would  probably  be  limited  to 
otlier  third  world  countries  such  as  those 
wittiin  the  Commonwealth,  the 

Organisations  of  African  Unity  and  regional 
orgEnisations  in  southern  Africa.  South  Afri- 
ca would  also  be  able  to  associate  indirectly 
witb  the  West  by  means  of  the  Lome  Conven- 
tion. 

A  variety  of  national  role  conceptions  has 
been  identified  in  the  literature  on  foreign 


policy  by  which  states  give  expression  to 
their  Ijasic  international  orientations.  A 
nonaligced  South  AfMca  could  pureue  a  num- 
ber of  these. 

As  the  dominant  power  In  its  region.  South 
Africa  oould  be  expected  in  the  future  to  po- 
sition itself  as  regional  leader,  shouldering 
special  political  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  othor  states  in  southern  Africa.  As  re- 
gional protector  South  Africa  would  like  to 
help  In  ensuring  the  security  of  neighbouring 
states.  The  role  of  regional  co-operator 
would  eintail  taking  the  initiative  in  promot- 
ing cloter  co-operation  in  the  region.  Being 
the  regional  developer  would  involve  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  assist  neighbouring  devel- 
oping states.  South  Africa  would  have  to 
play  these  related  roles  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, as  its  neighbours  would  remain 
wary  of  the  "big  brother  in  the  South"  that 
could  impair  their  own  independence  and 
dignity.  Furthermore,  a  new  South  Africa 
would  have  to  reconcile  its  regional  roles 
with  its  internal  capabilities  and  needs  in 
order  to  avoid  the  very  real  danger  of  over- 
extension. 

A  further  role  conception  that  is  closely 
linked  with  non-alignment  is  that  of  active 
independence.  This  role  emphasises  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  foreign  relations 
over  a  l»road  front,  without  this  affecting  the 
state's  Independence.  This  role  would  be  of 
major  Importance  for  a  new  South  African 
government  in  order  to  emphasise  its  break 
with  apartheid  and  international  isolation. 

The  Bole  of  mediator  may  also  be  an  at- 
tractive one.  A  mediator  state  regards  itself 
as  partdcularly  suited  to  settling  conflicts 
elsewhare.  Post-apartheid  South  Africa's 
quallfioations  may  flow  from  its  regional 
status,  successful  constitutional  negotia- 
tions, national  reconciliation,  and  the  per- 
ception that  a  new  South  Africa  owes  some- 
thing t»  other  nations  in  return  for  their 
earlier  assistance  in  the  struggle  against 
aparthaid. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  post- 
aparthaid  South  Africa  would  also  play  a 
strong  missionary  role  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions. Freed  of  apartheid  and  white 
authoritarianism,  a  non-racial,  democratic 
South  Africa  would  probably  present  itself  as 
a  crusader  against  practices  such  as  racism 
and  oppression,  and  as  a  model  of  reconcili- 
ation and  liberation. 

Public  identifications  with  foreign  leaders 
of  doubtful  character  is  no  recijje  for  winning 
respectlLble  friends  and  influencing  impor- 
tant people  abroad.  Perhaps  this  is  an  indul- 
gence the  ANC  can  afford  while  in  opposi- 
tion. TlD  repeat  it  in  power,  could  prove  a 
rather  costly  error  In  judgment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  To  further  emphasize 
the  fact  that  a  new  South  African  Gov- 
ernment completely  dominated  by  the 
ANC  will  not  be  a  friend  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  also  call  attention  to 
the  January  19.  1991.  statement  by  the 
ANC  itself  with  regard  to  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  and  other  foreign  forces  from 
the  gulf,  and  the  convening  of  an  inter- 
national conference  to  elaborate  a 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  question  which  would  restore 
the  national  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  oblige  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
all  ocaupied  Arab  lands  and  ensure  the 
security  of  all  countries  in  the  region. 

It  also  expresses  the  ANC's  opposi- 
tion to  efforts  by  the  white  minority 
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Pretoria  government  further  to  fan  the 
flames  of  war  in  the  gulf  and  to  draw 
our  country  into  this  tragic  conflict  by 
encouraging  some  of  the  belligerents 
and  offering  them  facilities  in  our 
country.  That  last  statement  really 
shows  where  the  sympathies  of  the 
ANC  lie— not  with  the  United  States, 
because  we  are  the  belligerents  to 
which  the  South  African  Government 
offered  the  use  of  military  facilities  in 
their  country  if  we  had  need  of  thfem. 

Many  who  so  actively  worked  for 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  in  this 
body  made  the  argument  that,  if  we  did 
not  condemn  apartheid  and  come  down 
on  the  side  of  the  ANC.  when  the  ANC 
finally  gained  power  in  South  Africa, 
that  government  would  be  no  ft-iend  of 
the  United  States.  I  wonder  what  those 
fortune  tellers  think  now?  We  passed 
the  sanctions;  those  who  supported 
them  give  them  all  credit  for  the 
changes  in  South  Africa;  but  the  ANC 
is  certainly  not  in  our  corner.  It  is 
rooting  for  Yasser  Arafat,  and,  by  im- 
plications from  its  statement  on  the 
gulf,  for  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  January 
19,  1991,  statement  of  the  ANC  on  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  African  National  Congress,  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  Johannesburg, 
Jan.  19,  1991] 
ANC  Statement  on  the  Gulf:  End  the  War 
Now 
The  ANC  wishes  to  express  very  grave  con- 
cern at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  gulf.  Ac- 
cordingly  we   call    for   the   immediate   ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  initiatives,  in  particular  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
arrive  at  a  peaceful  resolution  of  all  relevant 
issues. 

We  believe  that  the  following  are  critical 
of  the  settlement  of  the  conflict  in  the  gulf; 
The  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and 
the  resolution  of  the  dispute  between  these 
two  countries  through  bilateral  negotia- 
tions; 
1  The  withdrawal  of  United  States  and  other 
foreign  forces  from  the  gulf: 

The  convening  of  an  international  con- 
ference to  elaborate  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  question  which 
would  restore  the  national  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people,  oblige  Israel  to  withdraw 
teom  all  occupied  Arab  lands  and  ensure  the 
security  of  all  countries  in  the  region. 

We  further  wish  to  express  our  opposition 
to  efforts  by  the  white  minority  Pretoria 
Government  further  to  fan  the  flames  of  war 
in  the  gulf  and  to  draw  our  country  into  this 
tragic  conflict  by  encoura«rlng  some  of  the 
belligerents  and  offering  them  facilities  in 
our  country. 

We  further  call  on  this  Government  and  its 
police  force  to  stop  harassing  and  persecut- 
ing those  of  our  i>eople  who  are  engaged  in 
peaceful  public  demonstrations  to  express 
their  views  about  the  situation  In  the  gulf. 
The  war  must  be  brought  to  an  end  now. 
ANC  Information  Department. 

Mr.  HELMS.  One  other  point  I  would 
make,  Mr.  President,  about  those  in 


the  Congress  who  are  still  saying  that 
sanctions  must  be  maintained.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  a  point  made  very  well  by  the 
Washington  Times  in  its  editorial  of 
Monday,  February  4,  in  which  it  stated: 

(T)he  pro-sanctions  party  consists  of  a 
good  many  who  actually  want  suffering 
among  blacks  in  South  Africa  as  a  goad  to 
the  very  kind  of  destabilization  and  radical- 
ism that  have  emerged.  So,  just  because 
sanctions  hurt  blacks  doesn't  mean  that  self- 
proclaimed  foes  of  apartheid  and  racism  will 
favor  repeal. 

Nor  will  they  support  repeal  of  sanctions 
just  because  South  African  F*resident  F.W.  de 
Klerk  has  all  but  done  away  with  apartheid 
and  met  many  of  the  conditions  that  sanc- 
tions demand  *  •  *. 

"Of  course,  that  (de  Klerk's  gutting  his 
own  political  base),  too,  is  OK  by  the  troglo- 
dytes of  the  pro-sanctions  party,  which  in- 
cludes the  ANC  itself  and  which  sees  in  vio- 
lent white  backlash  even  more  chance  for  de- 
stabilization.  If  the  South  African  pot  can  be 
made  to  boil  over,  they  believe,  there  will  be 
more  chance  for  a  black  one-party  state  to 
emerge  without  any  messy 

compromises  *  *  *. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Times 
editorial,  entitled  "Three  Men  and 
South  Africa."  also  be  reprinted  in  full 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  4,  1991] 
Three  Men  and  south  Africa 

When  African  National  Congress  leader 
Nelson  Mandela  and  Inkatha  Freedom  Party 
head  Chief  Mangosuthu  Buthelezi  met  last 
week  to  end  the  five-year-long  bloodbath  be- 
tween their  black  followers,  the  American 
press  was  quick  to  crow  about  the  new-bom 
harmony  between  South  Africa's  two  largest 
black  political  movements.  But  the  meeting 
and  the  agreement  that  ensued  may  not  be 
any  more  reliable  an  indicator  of  the  South 
African  future  than  the  horoscopes  also  car- 
ried by  the  newspapers. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  between  the  two 
since  before  Mr.  Mandela  went  to  jail  28 
years  ago,  and  it  also  was  the  first  time 
they,  as  leaders  of  rival  organizations,  had 
agreed  to  end  the  violent  struggle  between 
them  and  their  adherents.  Mr.  Mandela  is  a 
Marxist,  and  since  being  filled  about  a  year 
ago  he  has  failed  to  discover  that  his  ideol- 
ogy is  defunct  just  about  everywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Buthelezi  is  a  "promarket" 
foe  of  apartheid  and.  unlike  Mr.  Mandela's 
ANC,  has  never  endorsed  violence,  "armed 
struggle"  or  terrorism  as  a  sensible  way  of 
achieving  the  freedom  he  wants.  But  despite 
their  embracing  last  week,  the  differences 
between  the  two  men  and  their  followers  will 
not  go  away,  and  Mr.  Buthelezi,  for  one,  was 
explicit  in  saying  so.  There  also  are  two 
other  major  reasons  for  the  deaths  of  some 
4.000  South  African  blacks  in  intertribal  vio- 
lence in  the  last  few  years  and  of  nearly  1.000 
in  the  last  six  months. 

First.  Mr.  Buthelezi's  followers  are  Zulus, 
and  the  ANC's  cadres  are  largely  Xhosas — 
the  two  major  tribes  of  South  Africa's  28 
million  blacks.  The  two  groups  have  never 
liked  each  other  for  all  sorts  of  historical, 
cultural  and  ethnic  reasons  (or  unreasons), 
and  the  ideological  and  personality  clashes 
between  their  two  leaders  have  only  exacer- 
bated, but  are  not  the  cause  of.  their  deeply 
rooted  conflict.  Second,  sanctions,  applied 
by  the  United  States  and  most  Western  na- 


tions, haven't  helped  either.  As  their  oppo- 
nents argued  when  they  were  Impoeed.  sanc- 
tions mainly  hurt  South  African  blacks. 
They  force  businesses  to  close  or  lay  off 
workers,  and,  unemployed  and  idle,  many 
blacks  in  South  Africa's  segregated  town- 
ships find  streetflghting  a  diversion. 

Probably  there  is  not  much,  save  time, 
that  can  do  much  about  the  first  reason,  but 
repeal  of  sanctions  could  start  removing  the 
second.  Of  course,  the  prosanctions  party 
consists  of  a  good  many  who  actually  want 
suffering  among  blacks  in  South  Africa  as  a 
goad  to  the  very  kind  of  destabilization  and 
radicalism  that  have  emerged.  So.  just  be- 
cause sanctions  hurt  blacks  doesn't  mean 
that  self-proclaimed  foes  of  apartheid  and 
racism  will  favor  repeal. 

Nor  will  they  support  repeal  of  sanctions 
just  because  South  Africa  President  F.W.  de 
Klerk  has  all  but  done  away  with  apartheid 
and  met  many  of  the  conditions  that  sanc- 
tions demand.  He  has  released  Mr.  Mandela, 
legalized  the  ANC  and  repealed  major  apart- 
heid legislation.  This  week  he  is  vowing  to 
repeal  most  of  what  Is  left.  Including  the 
Group  Areas  Act.  which  establishes  racially 
segregated  living  areas  and  which  in  many 
places  has  long  been  honored  in  the  breach; 
the  Land  Acts,  which  severely  restrict  black 
ownership  of  land;  and  the  Population  Reg- 
istration Act.  which  classifies  South  Afri- 
cans according  to  race.  In  undertaking  these 
reforms.  Mr.  de  Klerk  has  polished  off  what- 
ever unity  remained  in  his  dominant  Na- 
tional Party  and  raised  up  a  powerful  far- 
right  opposition  that  favors  undoing  most  of 
his  changes.  Just  as  Parliament  was  about  to 
convene,  Mr.  de  Klerk  refused  to  meet  with 
outraged  white  farmers  who  didn't  want  the 
government  to  take  their  land  and  give  it  to 
blacks.  His  announcement  of  the  new 
changes  wsis  met  with  cries  of  "traitor"  in 
Parliament.  If  Mr.  de  Klerk  had  not  already 
gutted  his  political  base,  his  i>reBent  plans 
will  ensure  its  disappearance  and  the  blos- 
soming of  the  far  right. 

Of  course,  that,  too,  is  OK  by  the  troglo- 
dytes of  the  pro-sanctions  party,  which  in- 
cludes the  ANC  itself  and  which  sees  in  vio- 
lent white  backlashes  even  more  chance  for 
destabilization.  If  the  South  African  pot  can 
be  made  to  boil  over,  they  believe,  there  will 
be  more  chance  for  a  black  one-party  state 
to  emerge  without  any  messy  compromises 
with  the  likes  of  Mr.  Buthelezi. 

Mr.  Buthelezi  and  Mr.  Mandela  can  meet, 
embrace  and  agree  all  they  want,  and  Mr.  de 
Klerk  can  sign  or  repeal  whatever  laws  he 
can.  But  in  South  Africa  today  and  among 
many  in  the  anti-apartheid  movement  out- 
side it,  it's  not  lawmakers  and  peacemakers 
who  set  the  pace  of  change  but  those  whose 
will  to  power  outweighs  their  commitment 
to  either  law  or  peace. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  closing,  let  me  sum- 
marize: The  CAAA  should  never  have 
been  enacted  by  this  Congress,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  its  main  vic- 
tims have  been  ordinary  blacks  in 
South  Africa;  the  goodwill,  common- 
sense,  foresight,  and  human  concerns 
of  F.W.  de  Klerk  were  responsible  for 
the  abolition  of  ajiartheid  in  South  Af- 
rica, not  the  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
CAAA  and  the  ANC,  and  any  govern- 
ment dominated  by  it.  is  not.  and  will 
not  be,  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  we  must  strengthen  the  hand 
of  South  African  whites,  Asians, 
Coloreds,  and  moderate  blanks  in  the 
forthcoming   negotiations   for   a   new 
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constitution.  The  best  way  we  can  do 
that  is  to  repeal  the  CAAA  sanctions, 
not  only  for  the  spur  that  might  grive 
the  South  African  economy,  but  also 
simply  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Our  law  is  clearly  written.  When  cer- 
tain conditions  have  been  met,  those 
sanctions  should  be  repealed.  To  do  any 
less.  Is  to  join  those  who  really  wanted 
revolution  and  a  resultant  one-party 
state  in  that  country.  That  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Senator,  and  should 
not  be  acceptable  to  any  Member  of 
this  body  or  to  any  American. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  JOE  BRANCH— A 
TARHEEL  STATESMAN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  after  18 
years  in  the  Senate,  away  from  home, 
the  realization  grows  that  there  are 
ever-increasing  reports  of  sad  news 
from  home.  Time  passes,  life  goes  on; 
but  too  often  comes  word  that  a  very 
special  friend  is  gone. 

I  was  particularly  saddened  by  the 
news  of  Joe  Branch's  death  last  week. 
The  newspaper  headlines  emphasized 
that  Joe  was  a  retired  chief  justice  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  that,  yes,  but 
he  was  a  lot  of  other  things,  too.  He 
was. a  kind,  considerate  and  durable 
fWend.  He  was  proudly  a  product  of  a 
small  town  in  Halifax  County.  In 
northeastern  North  Carolina.  He  never 
desired  nor  acquired  a  big  city  affecta- 
tion. He  was  what  he  was — and  that 
was  good  and  wholesome. 

Mr.  President.  Joe  Branch  and  his 
family  joined  Hayes  Barton  Baptist 
Church  in  Raleigh  the  same  Sunday  in 
1966  that  our  family  did.  Both  of  us 
taught  Sunday  school,  but  Joe  was  far 
better  than  I.  Joe  Branch  was  good  at 
whatever  he  undertook.  Moreover,  his 
quiet,  kindly  personality  created  re- 
spectful friendships.  He  was  a  good 
guy.  He  will  be  missed,  and  Dorothy 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Frances  and  her  family. 

Mr.  President,  Jane  Ruffln  and  Treva 
Jones,  reporters  for  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  jointly  wrote  the  story 
about  Joe  Branch's  death,  published  on 
February  19.  In  it,  they  appropriately 
obtained  comment  from  a  few  of  Joes 
firlends.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Justice  Branch  Dies  at  75 
(By  Jane  Ruffln  and  Treva  Jones) 

Joseph  Branch,  a  Halifax  County  native 
whose  20-year  tenure  on  the  state  Supreme 
Court  culminated  with  seven  years  as  chief 
Justice,  died  Monday  at  Rex  Hospital.  He  was 
75. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  since  Dec.  13  with 
multisystem  dysfunction,  meaning  that  he 
had  a  number  of  illnesses  affecting  different 
systems  In  his  body,  a  hospital  spokesman 
said. 


His  friends  and  fellow  justices  remembered 
him  as  a  statesman  and  gentleman  who  had 
continued  to  lend  an  ear  and  offer  advice 
aft»r  his  retirement  from  the  court  in  1986. 

"Joe  Branch  was  one  of  the  great  North 
Carolinians  of  our  time."  said  Chief  Justice 
James  G.  Exum  Jr.,  who  often  turned  to  Mr. 
Branch  for  help  with  tough  decisions. 

"He  served  with  real  wisdom  and  effective- 
nese,  and  I  and  all  who  served  with  him  and 
under  his  leadership  really  count  ourselves 
fortunate  to  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  warm  friendship." 

Mr.  Branch,  a  Democrat,  was  appointed  to 
the  court  in  1966  by  then-Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore, 
two  years  after  he  headed  Mr.  Moore's  suc- 
ces»ful  gubernatorial  campaign.  Former  Gov. 
James  B.  Hunt  Jr,  named  him  chief  justice 
in  1S79. 

Before  coming  to  Raleigh,  he  was  town  at- 
torney in  Enfield  and  served  several  terms  as 
chsJrman  of  the  Halifax  County  Democratic 
Party.  He  served  four  consecutive  terms  in 
the  state  House,  from  1947  to  1953,  and  was 
legislative  counsel  to  two  governors.  Luther 
H.  Hodges  and  Mr.  Moore. 

On  the  court.  Mr.  Branch,  a  conservative 
by  nature,  eased  tension  and  was  a  peace- 
maker. 

"1  think  Joe  Branch  was  the  greatest  chief 
justice  of  my  life  time,"  and  J.  Phil  Carlton, 
a  former  associate  justice.  "He  had  an  un- 
canny ability  to  bring  about  consensus,  and 
he  could  do  that  without  causing  anyone  to 
compromise  their  views." 

Mr.  Branch  relied  on  a  gentle  demeanor  to 
maintain  a  cohesive  court  that  carefully  ad- 
hered to  precedent. 

"In  a  real  quiet  way.  he  was  the  conscience 
of  Che  court  while  he  was  there."  said  Mal- 
colm R.  "Tye"  Hunter  Jr..  whom  Mr.  Branch 
appointed  as  state  appellate  defender.  "He 
could  look  at  a  case  and  know  just  sort  of  at 
a  gut  level  as  to  whether  this  had  been  a  fair 
trial.  He  wasn't  so  much  proceeding  from  a 
particular  Ideology  except  his  notion  that 
everyone  should  be  treated  fairly." 

Mr.  Branch  was  tall — six-feet-three — silver- 
haired,  and  craggy-faced.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  chief  justice  in  1979.  he  was 
described  as  a  pragmatist  with  practical 
knowledge  of  the  court  and  legislature. 

"Legislators,  judges,  other  court  officials 
and  lawyers  immediately  felt  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  man  who  was  above  re- 
proach, "  said  Franklin  E.  Freeman  Jr..  di- 
rector of  the  state  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Courts. 

.Mr.  Branch  once  explained  his  judicial  phi- 
losophy: "I  reckon  you  would  say  I  believe  in 
precedent  until  circumstances  are  such  that 
we  Ought  to  overrule  it." 

As  chief  justice.  Mr.  Branch  emphasized 
the  need  for  judges  to  run  open  courtrooms. 
During  his  tenure,  cameras  were  permitted 
to  record  trials  in  North  Carolina  court- 
rooins  and  the  court  issued  crucial  opinions 
on  the  separation  of  powers  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

"The  word  that  will  describe  him  as  well  as 
any  is  judicious.'  "  said  David  M.  Britt.  a  re- 
tired associate  justice.  "He  was  very  patient 
in  dealing  with  people,  whether  they  were 
litijants  or  lawyers  or  the  general  public." 

When  the  N.C.  Center  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search released  ratings  of  judges  by  attor- 
neys in  1980.  Mr.  Branch  was  described  as  the 
court's  most  objective  member,  and  he  was 
rat«d  outstanding  on  overall  performance. 
But  he  criticized  the  ratings.  "It  doesn't  do 
anyone  any  good  to  be  rated  like  a  five-gait- 
ed  show  horse,"  Justice  Branch  said  at  the 
time. 


Mr.  Branch,  whose  father,  James  C. 
Branch,  owned  farmlands,  a  funeral  home 
and  a  store  in  Enfield,  received  an  LL.B.  de- 
gree from  Wake  Forest  College  In  1938.  He 
practicOd  law  In  his  hometown  until  1966, 
when  h«  came  to  Raleigh. 

In  19J0,  he  received  the  Carroll  Wayland 
Weathers  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 
from  WKke  Forest  University  School  of  Law. 
He  serted  on  the  Wake  Forest  Board  of 
TrusteeB  and  held  a  leadership  position  in 
the  19803  when  the  university  severed  its  for- 
mal connection  to  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion. 

"Justice  Branch  courageously  led  his  alma 
mater  through  a  momentous  period  of 
change,"  Wake  Forest  President  Thomas  K. 
Hearn  Jr.  said  In  a  statement  "1  shall  miss 
this  greiat  friend  and  adviser." 

Associate  Justice  Louis  B.  Meyer,  who  Is 
from  Enfield,  said  that  Mr.  Branch,  whom  he 
considered  a  mentor  and  adviser,  had  helped 
him  get  Into  and  stay  at  Wake  Forest. 

"I  hafl  to  borrow  a  lot  of  money  to  go  to 
both  undergraduate  and  law  school,  and  he 
always  was  good  enough  to  stand  behind  my 
notes,"  Justice  Meyer  said.  "He  was  always 
my  Ideal  as  a  lawyer  and  community  leader 
and  justice  of  the  court." 

Associate  Justice  Burley  B.  Mitchell  Jr. 
said  he.  too,  would  remember  Mr.  Branch  as 
a  friend  and  adviser. 

"Every  time  I  went  to  him  with  a  problem, 
no  matter  how  low  I  might  feel,  he  always 
did  something  to  make  me  feel  a  little  better 
about  myself,"  Justice  Mitchell  said.  "I 
think  tbere  are  literally  hundreds  of  other 
lawyers  of  my  generation  who  had  the  same 
experieoce  with  him." 

The  funeral  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at 
Hayes  Barton  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh  and 
at  2  p.m.  Thursday  at  Enfield  Baptist 
Church.  Burial  will  be  in  Elmwood  Cemetery 
in  Enfiald. 

He  is  Burvived  by  his  wife,  Frances  Kitchin 
Branch;  daughter,  Jane  Branch  McRee  of  Ra- 
leigh; son.  James  C.  Branch  of  Raleigh;  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  R.  Hunter  Pope  of  Enfield;  brother. 
Harry  Branch  of  Enfield;  and  six  grand- 
children. 


J  Ml 


AMBASSADOR  EARL  SMITH:  A 
REMARKABLE  AMERICAN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  America 
lost  a  distinguished  and  dedicated 
statesman  on  February  15— Hon.  Earl 
E.T.  Smith  died  at  his  home  in  Palm 
Beach,  FL.  I  suppose  it's  a  fact  that 
Earl  Smith  was  87,  but  it  was  hard  for 
me  to  believe.  Like  Senator  Thurmond, 
whom  Earl  admired,  and  vice  versa. 
Ambassador  Smith,  as  he  was  always 
called,  possessed  a  keen  intellect  and  a 
remarkable  dedication  to  his  country. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Earl  Smith  was  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  I  was  in  Palm 
Beach  for  a  meeting.  Afterward  there 
was  a  reception  at  the  home  of  some 
mutual  friends.  There  was  a  pool  table 
in  the  basement  family  room.  The  tall, 
handsome,  and  erect  Ambassador 
Smith  acknowledged  that  he  had  never 
played  pool,  but  that  he  wanted  to  try 
it.  I  shall  always  remember  his  trying. 
He  enjoyed  it,  and  so  did  the  spec- 
tators. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  news  came 
that  Ambassador  Smith  had  passed 
away,  a  dozen  thoughts  and  memories 
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crossed  my  mind.  Here  was  a  man,  a 
grreat  man,  who  had  done  it  all.  His  life, 
by  every  measurement,  was  a  success. 
He  had  been  a  U.S.  diplomat,  the 
mayor  of  his  hometown,  a  successful 
financier,  a  corporate  director.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  60  years.  During  World 
War  n,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Army,  and  also  served  as  an  intel- 
ligence officer  with  the  8th  Air  Force. 

Four  Presidents — Roosevelt,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Reagan — called  on 
Earl  Smith  for  important  service  to 
the  United  States.  If  I  were  to  attempt 
now  to  identify  all  the  honors  that 
came  to  him,  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  would  be  consumed.  But  let  me 
touch  on  one  in  particular. 

In  1962,  Ambassador  Smith  wrote  a 
best-selling  book— "The  Fourth  Floor" 
which  was  an  account  of  Castro's  Com- 
munist revolution  in  Cuba.  As  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Cuba  at  the 
time.  Earl  Smith  tried  his  best  to  warn 
President  Eisenhower  that  Fidel  Castro 
was  a  Communist  and  that,  if  Castro 
succeeded  in  taking  over  Cuba,  it 
would  be  disastrous  in  countless  ways. 
The  bureaucracy  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment intercepted  Ambassador  Smith's 
repeated  messages;  they  never  reached 
the  President. 

So  Earl  Smith,  dismayed  at  not  re- 
ceiving a  response  from  the  President, 
turned  in  his  resignation.  Weeks  later, 
when  Ambassador  Smith  and  President 
Eisenhower  attended  a  function  in 
Washington,  the  President  saw  his 
longtime  friend.  Earl  Smith  in  the  au- 
dience and  directed  that  Earl  join  him 
at  the  head  table. 

Ike  asked  Earl  why  he  had  not  con- 
tacted him  before  turning  in  his  res- 
ignation. Earl  replied,  "I  tried  repeat- 
edly to  get  word  to  you  about  the  im- 
pending disaster  in  Cuba,  but  I  couldn't 
penetrate  the  State  Department  bu- 
reaucracy. I  quit  because  I  didn't  want 
to  be  a  party  to  the  disaster." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  for  a 
very  long  while  about  my  friend.  Earl 
Smith,  but  I  will  not  further  consume 
the  Senate's  time.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend — and 
America  has  lost  a  remarkable  public 
servant. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  articles  from 
the  February  17  edition  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Daily  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. One  was  written  by  Margie 
Kacoha,  and  is  headed,  "Smith  Re- 
called for  His  Service,  Political  Ca- 
reer." The  other  is  headed,  "Smith  Was 
a  Gallant  and  Gentle  Persuader"  and 
was  written  by  Agnes  Ash.  Both  of 
these  reporters  describe  the  late  Am- 
bassador Earl  E.T.  Smith's  life  and  ca- 
reer in  eloquent  fashion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Palm  Beach  Daily  News] 

SMrTH  Recalled  for  His  Service.  PoLmcAL 

Career 

(By  Marsrle  Kacoha) 

Residents  throughout  Palm  Beach  ex- 
pressed shock  and  sadness  Saturday  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Ambassador  E^arl  E.T. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  died  at  his  Palm  Beach  home 
late  Friday  afternoon  following  a  brief  Ill- 
ness. He  was  87. 

Mr.  Smith  was  best  known  internationally 
as  ambassador  to  Cuba  from  1957  to  1959.  an 
appointment  he  received  from  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He  then  turned  his 
focus  to  the  local  arena,  serving  as  the 
mayor  of  Palm  Beach  from  1971  to  1977.  Mr. 
Smith  also  was  the  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Preservation  Foundation  of  Palm  Beach,  of 
which  he  was  a  founder. 

Palm  Beach  was  his  home  for  50  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  became  a  leader  In  local, 
state  and  national  politics. 

"His  most  outstanding  contribution  was 
his  tenure  in  Cuba."  said  longtime  friend 
Guilford  Dudley.  "He  did  try  his  best  to  ex- 
plain what  was  happening  in  Cuba,  but  it  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  He  did  try  to  warn  the  State 
Department  about  Castro."  Dudley  said. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  the  best-selling 
book.  The  Fourth  Floor,  recounting  the  Cas- 
tro revolution.  In  it  he  detailed  why  Castro 
need  not  and  should  not  have  come  to  power. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  four-time  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  platform  commits 
tee  in  1960  and  1980.  He  was  widely  credited 
with  being  the  force  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  a  viable  Republican  party  in  Florida. 

His  election  as  mayor  in  1^71  was  described 
as  the  hardest  fought'in  the  town's  history. 
Mr.  Smith  admitted  spending  $15,000  to  win 
2,169  votes. 

His  years  as  mayor  brought  strict  enforce- 
ment of  zoning  laws,  approval  of  cable  tele- 
vision franchises,  a  successful  fight  to  per- 
mit city  employees  to  enter  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  and  a  brief  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  bar  Hustler  magazine  from  Palm 
Beach  newsstands.  Above  all,  there  was  the 
continuing  effort  to  maintain  the  character 
of  Palm  Beach. 

Betty  Reed,  a  noted  member  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Republican  Club,  remembered 
Mr.  Smith  as  "a  very  fine  man  with  lots  of 
influence  in  the  Republican  party."  She  said 
Saturday  that  one  remembrance  she'll  hold 
is  Mr.  Smith's  "thorough  enjoyment  of 
President  Reagan."  According  to  Reed. 
"They  thought  alike." 

President  Reagan,  in  fact,  visited  Mr. 
Smith  frequently  in  Palm  Beach  and  in  1982 
appointed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba. 

Palm  Beach  Mayor  "Deedy"  Marix  had  a 
similar  recollection  of  Mr.  Smith.  "Ambas- 
sador Smith  introduced  me  to  Ronald 
Reagan  at  a  party."  Marix  said  Saturday.  "It 
was  a  reception  at  TTie  Breakers  and  he  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  "Come  over  and  meet  the 
president.'" 

Marix  remembered  Mr.  Smith  as  being  "al- 
ways absolutely  honest  and  straight- 
forward." She  said  Mr.  Smith  was  known  for 
his  sense  of  humor  and  his  decision-making 
ability.  "He  never  wavered  airound,"  Marix 
said. 

Marix  recounted  a  Palm  Beach  Town  Coun- 
cil meeting  several  years  ago  when  the 
Brinkley's  property  was  being  offered  to  the 
town  for  $1  million.  "I  didn't  think  the  town 
should  spend  that  kind  of  money  for  a  park- 
ing lot."  she  said.  Marix  then  suggested  the 


land  be  purchased  by  the  FVeservatlon  Foun- 
dation and  used  as  a  park.  Mr.  Smith,  ac- 
cording to  Marix.  jumped  up  from  the  audi- 
ence during  the  meeting  and  exclaimed.  "We 
will." 

That  property  was  then  acquired  by  the 
Preservation  Foundation  of  Palm  Beach  and 
the  site  was  dedicated  as  the  Earl  E.T.  Smith 
Park  for  his  service  to  the  town. 

"He  should  be  remembered  for  his  absolute 
commitment  and  devotion  to  fighting  for 
what  he  thought  was  right,"  said  Polly  Earl, 
Preservation  Foundation  director.  "He  had  a 
wonderful  feeling  for  Palm  Beach  aa  a  town 
of  and  for  the  people." 

Earl  said  Mr.  Smith  should  also  be  remem- 
bered for  his  fondness  for  animals.  "When  he 
was  mayor,  his  dalmation,  Spottie,  used  to 
come  to  work  with  him.  He  even  had  a 
dalmation  hood  ornament  on  his  car."  she 
said.  And  that  love  of  animals  extended  to 
all.  she  said. 

In  fact,  after  a  doberman  pinscher  was 
dragged  a  mile  by  a  moving  car  and  killed  in 
1973.  Mr.  Smith  sat  through  the  trial  of  those 
responsible.  Mr.  Smith  later  lobbied  state 
legislators  to  pass  tougher  anti-cruelty  legis- 
lation. 

Bom  in  1903  in  Newport.  R.I..  Mr.  Smith 
attended  Taft  School  and  Yale  University, 
where  he  was  a  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion. In  addition  to  his  career  as  a  diplomat, 
Mr.  Smith  was  also  a  Tinancier  and  corporate 
director. 

In  1925  he  borrowed  $5,000  from  his  father 
and  bought  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange.  A  year  later  he  sold  the 
seat,  borrowed  again,  and  bought  a  $125,000 
seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
where  he  remained  a  member  for  60  years.  In 
1927  he  joined  Livingston  &  Co.  as  a  junior 
partner,  and  founded  his  own  brokerage  firm 
of  Paige,  Smith  li  Remick  two  years  later. 

He  was  the  director  of  the  Bank  of  Palm 
Beach  &  Trust  Co..  CF&I  Stell  Corp.,  Lionel 
Corp..  The  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
Sotheby's  and  the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appointed 
Mr.  Smith  to  the  War  Production  Board  be- 
fore the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7, 
1941.  He  was  commissioned  a  captain  In  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1942,  shortly  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. He  served  in  the  European  theater  and 
was  discharged  in  1945  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Twice  Mr.  Smith  was  asked  to  run  for  the 
governorship  of  Florida,  and  twice  he  re- 
fused. The  first  time,  in  1954,  he  did  not 
think  he  could  win.  The  second  time,  10 
years  later,  he  refused  due  to  an  illness  in 
the  family. 

In  the  meantime.  President  Kennedy  want- 
ed to  appoint  Mr.  Smith  ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland. Switzerland,  however,  was  reluctant 
to  accept  an  American  diplomat  who  opposed 
Castro.  Mr.  Smith  asked  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn  and  the  president,  expressing  re- 
grets, withdrew  the  nomination. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Smith  remained  close  to 
Kennedy — the  only  Democrat  he  said  he  ever 
supported  for  president.  After  the  abortive 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  Mr.  Smith  told  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  "I'd  start  another  invasion 
and  I'd  finish  It." 

Mr.  Smith  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Lesly  Stockard;  three  children.  Iris 
Christ  of  Mill  Neck,  N.Y.,  Virginia  Burke  of 
Palm  Beach  and  E^l  Jr.  of  Brookline,  lilaas.; 
one  stepdaughter,  Danielle  Hickox  of  Palm 
Beach:  nine  grandchildren  and  17  great- 
grandchildren. 
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Smith  Was  a  Gallant  and  gentle 
Persuader 


J  Ml 


(By  Agnes  Ash) 

How  many  times  has  It  been  written  when 
a  prominent  man  dies,  that  his  passing 
marked  the  end  of  an  era?  The  banality  was 
erased  from  the  phrase  when  Earl  E.T.  Smith 
died  Friday.  With  him  went  a  personal  style 
Palm  Beach  will  never  see  again.  By  inter- 
national standards,  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Smith  understood  the  definition  of  gen- 
tleman. To  him.  it  meant  a  man  did  his  best 
for  his  country,  his  community  and  his  fam- 
ily. He  believed  a  gentleman,  privileged  by 
birth  or  effort,  took  part  in  building  intangi- 
bles as  well  as  things  all  eyes  could  see.  He 
respected  din'ering  opinions.  There  was  no 
political  chasm  wide  enough  to  mute  other 
voices.  Smith  heard  them  all  and.  typical  of 
effective  leaders,  rationally  monographed  his 
course  and  energetically  pursued  it. 

This  past  month  when  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  of  dlvlsiveness,  often  by  those 
who  Initiated  It.  1  frequently  thought  of 
Smith.  I  never  encountered  a  man  I  liked  so 
much  while  he  was  disagreeing  with  me  so 
strongly.  We  always  ended  a  discussion  find- 
ing some  common  grround  and  he  never  failed 
to  convince  me  on  one  or  two  points.  On  is- 
sues of  town  preservation  we  usually  agreed. 
On  methods  of  accomplishing  goals,  we 
sometimes  did  not.  Smith  never  traded  his 
sense  of  fair  play  for  a  flawed  victory. 

He  certainly  scored  some  big  hits  on  me. 
One  day  in  1977,  he  came  striding  into  my  of- 
fice, an  infectious  grin  spread  over  his  face. 
And  arranged  his  tall  frame  in  the  cramped 
space  allotted  to  visitors.  It  is  an  old  news- 
paper trick  not  to  make  politicians  too  com- 
fortable so  they  won't  stay  too  long. 

"Ambassador  Smith,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?"  I  asked. 

"Mayor  Smith."  he  corrected  me.  indicat- 
ing pride  in  th  local  title.  "I  came  to  offer 
you  a  well  written  opinion  column  and  there 
Isn't  going  to  be  any  charge  because  I  want 
this  man's  Image  kept  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  I  think  he  is  presidential  material." 

I  explained  that  the  Palm  Beach  Daily 
News  did  not  publish  an  editorial  page  and 
that  If  we  did  decide  to  print  politically  con- 
servative columnists  we  would  be 
Journalistically  obligated  to  balance  it  off  by 
using  a  liberal  one  as  well. 

Smith  gave  a  pragmatic  reply:  "TTiat 
would  be  all  right  with  me.  But  what  Palm 
Beacher  would  read  it?" 

When  I  learned  the  editorial  was  written 
by  Ronald  Reagan,  I  thought  Smith  was 
blinded  by  his  political  convictions.  That 
Reagan  would  be  governor  of  California  is 
understandable.  But  a  movie  star  in  the 
White  Hoose.  improbable. 

In  1960.  Smith  was  back  In  my  office  and 
sensitive  enough  not  to  mention  the  fact  1 
bad  turned  down  a  president  of  the  United 
States  as  a  stringer.  This  time  he  wanted  to 
organize  a  citizens  group  to  preserve  Mar-a- 
Logo.  Smith's  plan  was  to  raise  enough 
money  to  buy  the  property  and  somehow  use 
it  as  a  park  and  golf  course  for  the  town. 
Later  this  evolved  into  the  Preservation 
Foundation  when  Donald  Trump  raised  the 
purchase  price  before  Smith  could  manage 
It.  At  that  time.  Smith  was  convinced  the 
only  way  to  save  the  property  Intact  was  to 
own  it.  He  was  right. 

It  is  ironic  that  an  hour  or  so  after  Smith 
died.  Donald  Trump  nied  plans  to  subdivide 
Mar-a-Lago.  Smith  will  not  be  able  to  voice 
an  opinion  on  this  issue  but  he  left  a  legacy, 
the  Preservation  Society,  and  that  group 
owes  him  a  well-fought  battle. 


The  town  council,  should  give  Smith,  in 
al>8entia,  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing  as  he 
would  have  given  Trump  and  the  local  people 
who  speak  for  him. 

There's  a  theatrical  farewell,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  John  Barrymore,  that  came  to 
mind  when  I  heard  of  Smith's  death.  It  is  the 
line  "Good  night,  sweet  prince."  It  may 
sound  maudlin,  but  those  who  knew  Smith 
as  a  gallant  opponent  and  a  gentle  persuader 
will  find  it  appropriate. 

The  staff  of  the  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  ex- 
tends its  deep  sympathy  to  Smith's  wife 
Lcsly  and  to  his  children. 


'mE  MONTREAL  PROTOCOLS,  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL COMPENSATION 
PLAN 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  favorably  reported  the 
Montreal  protocols,  with  its  supple- 
mental compensation  plan. 

One  of  the  best  written  statements 
regarding  this  treaty  is  written  by 
Vicki  Cummock  of  Coral  Gables,  FL. 
Her  husband  John  was  one  of  the  270 
passengers  killed  in  the  bombing  of 
Pan  Am  flight  103  in  December  1988. 
Ms.  Cummock's  personal  interest  in 
this  issue  has  made  her  an  eloquent 
speaker  regarding  the  Montreal  proto- 
cols. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  by  Vicki 
Cummock.  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 15-28  edition  of  the  International 
Business  Chronicle,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  International  Business  Chronicle. 
Oct.  15-28.  1991] 

LVTERNA-nONAL  FLYERS'  LIVES  WORTH  ONLY 

$75,000 

(By  Vicki  Cummock) 

There  seems  to  be  a  major  misconception 
among  Americas  international  air  pas- 
sengers and  crew  members  that  if  a  plane 
gees  down— for  any  reason — quick  and  ade- 
quate compensation  will  be  made  to  the  vic- 
tims' families. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  com- 
pensation for  International  air  disasters  is 
limited  by  an  outdated  treaty  ratified  in 
1#29 — The  Warsaw  Convention.  American 
citizens  killed  or  injured  flying  to  or  from 
the  United  States  have  just  two  choices:  to 
accept  175,000  or  to  prove  willful  misconduct, 
on  the  part  of  the  airline,  (which  involves  an 
average  of  7  to  10  years  of  costly  and  emo- 
tionally painful  litigation.)  Interestingly,  if 
your  family  member  died  on  a  domestic 
flight,  or  if  they  died  aboard  any  other  form 
of  public  transportation  (such  as  a  bus  or 
train),  the  burden  of  proving  willful  mis- 
conduct does  not  apply.  Willful  misconduct 
in  international  aviation  has  only  been  prov- 
en nine  times  in  the  past  60  years. 

During  the  past  five  administrations,  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  been  repeatedly  asked  to 
ratify  the  Montreal  Protocol,  with  the  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Plan,  replacing  the 
outdated  Warsaw  Convention.  Specifically, 
the  new  treaty  would  require  the  airlines  to 
immediately  compensate  victims  S130,000  per 
incident,  without  having  to  prove  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  airline.  Further,  the  Supple- 


mental Compensation  Plan  would  provide 
unlimited  economic  and  non-economic  com- 
pensation, depending  on  each  victim's  long- 
term  financial  loss,  up  to  $500  million  per 
plane  per  accident.  If  the  offer  of  money 
damages  is  not  adequate  or  swift  enough, 
you  stflll  maintain  your  right  to  sue  in  court. 
The  additional  cost  per  ticket  would  be  $2  to 
$3  i>er  passenger. 

So  why  haven't  our  legislators  ratified  the 
new  tfeaty?  Politics. 

Altliough  President  Bush,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion oti  Aviation  Security  and  Terrorism,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  all  international 
and  domestic  airlines,  all  air  passenger 
groups,  air  victims  groups  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  support  ratification,  there  is 
a  very  strong  opposition  by  the  Trial  Law- 
yers Association.  The  Trial  Lawyers'  strat- 
egy la  to  make  sure  the  Montreal  Protocols 
do  not  go  to  the  Serate  floor  for  a  vote  dur- 
ing tits  congressional  calendar. 

The  101st  Congress  will  adjourn  during  the 
next  three  to  four  weeks.  If  the  Montreal 
Protocols  are  not  put  up  for  a  vote,  it  is  not 
clear  when — if  ever — this  critically-needed 
new  tireaty  will  come  into  force.  With  the 
Mid  Bast  crisis,  there  is  a  very  real  and  po- 
tential I  j'  deadly  threat  that  exists  to  the  37 
million  air  travelers  flying  to  and  from  this 
country  on  American  or  foreign  carriers  (in- 
cluding those  in  the  armed  services  flown  on 
commercial  passenger  carriers  to  their  bases 
overseas.)  International  air  disasters  will 
occur,  Planes  crash  due  to  mechanical  or 
structural  reasons,  pilot  error,  acts  of  God, 
or  tecrorist  bombs.  Planes  are  shot  down  by 
error  or  design,  such  as  the  KAL  007  night. 

On  December  21,  1988,  my  husband,  John, 
was  in  London  on  business.  He  boarded  Pan 
Am  flight  103  to  New  York,  which  exploded 
and  killed  all  270  passengers.  I  was  left  to 
raise  alone  and  financially  support  three 
small  children:  Ashley,  2  years  old;  Matthew, 
4  yeajs,  and  Christopher,  6  years.  It  was  then 
that  I  found  out  that  John's  life,  and  the 
lives  of  all  those  who  perished,  were  valued 
only  at  $75,000  because  of  the  outdated  War- 
saw Convention.  None  of  the  victims'  fami- 
lies have  received  any  compensation  through 
the  ourrent  American  court  system.  Even 
more  tragic  are  the  KAL  007  victims'  fami- 
lies still  stuck  in  the  court  system  after 
more  than  seven  years  of  the  appeal  process. 

Ironically,  the  Iranian  airbus  victims'  fam- 
ilies fiere  immediately  offered  from  $350,000 
to  $540,000  after  the  United  States  acciden- 
tally shot  down  that  plane.  It  seems  our  law- 
makers place  a  greater-than-$75,000-value  on 
an  Inanian  life  and  are  willing  to  go  the 
extra  mile  to  ensure  that  Iranian  victims' 
families  get  swift  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion. There  was  no  reason  for  the  Trial  Law- 
yers Association  to  get  involved  in  the  Ira- 
nian airbus  disaster,  so  settlement  was  quick 
and  adequate. 

The  ratification  of  the  Montreal  Protocols 
with  Supplement  Compensation  Plan  will 
not  help  the  Pan  Am  103  or  the  KAL  007  vic- 
tims' families  or  any  current  international 
air  disaster  cases.  We  have  been  sentenced  to 
endure  the  years  of  emotional  and  financial 
hardship  based  on  current  limits.  It  is  time 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  act  responsibly  on  be- 
half of  American  citizens  who  travel  abroad 
by  supiwrting  the  Montreal  Protocols.  Op- 
portunity to  gruarantee  certain,  speedy  and 
full  oompensatlon  for  future  disasters  is  at 
hand;  a  change  in  the  current  system  is  long 
overdue. 

(M.  Victoria  Cummock,  a  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  resident,  is  the  widow  of  John  B. 
Cummock  and  an  active  lobbyist  for  airline 
passenger  rights. ) 
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SDI,  PATRIOT,  AND  THE  LESSONS 
OF  THE  GULF  WAR 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  success  of  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile system  and  its  implications  for  the 
SDI  program.  In  this  regard.  I  would 
like  to  start  by  praising  President 
Bush  for  the  speech  he  delivered  to  the 
employees  at  the  Raytheon  Missile 
System  plant  on  February  15,  1991. 
President  Bush's  speech  is  an  impor- 
tant statement,  and  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  following 
my  statement.  Before  making  several 
observations  of  my  own,  let  me  quote  a 
key  passage  from  the  President's 
speech: 

In  the  past,  we've  often  depended  more  for 
our  protection  on  theories  of  deterrence  than 
technologies  of  defense.  Some  critics  of  mis- 
sile defense  have  even  said  that  we  and  our 
adversaries  would  be  better  off  defenseless, 
open  to  attack,  and  therefore  equally  vulner- 
able. 

Well,  we  know  now  that  some  of  the  adver- 
saries we  face  today— and  Saddam  Hussein  is 
a  prime  example — are  more  rash  than  ration- 
al, less  Impressed  by  theories  than  by  a  na- 
tion with  the  means  and  will  to  defend  itself. 

Thank  God  that  when  the  Scuds  came  the 
people  of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
brave  forces  of  our  coalition  had  more  to 
protect  their  lives  than  some  abstract  theory 
of  deterrence. 

Since  the  first  Scud  missile  was 
intercepted  by  a  Patriot  on  January  18, 
and  with  grrowing  frequency  as  the  Pa- 
triot has  become  a  household  term,  we 
have  heard  a  variety  of  arguments  on 
what  lessens  to  draw  from  this  success- 
ful example  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
in  action.  Many  assertions  have  been 
overly  simplistic  on  both  sides  of  the 
debate,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
important  lessons  to  be  gleaned.  While 
I  realize  that  Patriot  was  not  an  SDI 
program.  It  has  nonetheless  dem- 
onstrated that  ballistic  missile  defense 
works  and  is  worthwhile.  Obviously, 
Patriot's  success  does  not  prove  per  se 
that  any  given  SDI  technology  will  be 
equally  successful.  Certainly,  however, 
the  data  gathered  firom  Patriot's  per- 
formance will  assist  in  advancing  a 
number  of  missile  defense  concepts,  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  theater  missile 
defense.  Moreover,  several  important 
nontechnical  lessons  have  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  SDI. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson 
trom  the  gulf  war  is  that  deterrence  as 
we  have  defined  it  In  the  United  States 
over  the  last  45  years  can  and  will 
break  down,  even  when  backed  up  by  a 
nuclear  guarantee.  The  United  States- 
Soviet  model  of  deterrence  based  on 
the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  may 
be  virtually  inapplicable  in  dealing 
with  the  emerging  Third  World  missile 
threat.  Even  Israel's  extremely  credi- 
ble retaliatory  threat  has  been  insufll- 
clent  to  deter  Saddam  Hussein  tcom 
launching  wave  after  wave  of  ballistic 
missiles  at  Tel  Aviv  and  other  major 
Israeli  cities.  These  findings  have 
major  implications  for  the  refocused 


SDI  Program,  which  is  now  being  ori- 
ented toward  Global  Protection 
Against  Limited  Strikes  [GPALS]. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  which  is 
rather  obvious  to  anyone  watching  the 
news  coverage  of  the  gulf  war,  that 
even  an  imperfect  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense is  better  than  no  defense  at  all. 
Some  have  argued,  however,  that  an 
imperfect  defense  is  only  valuable 
against  conventionally  armed  missiles, 
that  if  nuclear  weapons  are  involved 
even  a  single  failure  to  intercept  an  in- 
coming missile  could  result  in  massive 
destruction.  This  standard  anti-SDI  ar- 
gument misses  the  basic  point  that 
every  successful  missile  interception 
saves  lives,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands if  nuclear  weapons  are  involved. 
Can  anyone  seriously  argrue  that,  since 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  a  missile 
will  get  through,  we  should  not  even 
try  to  prevent  it.  The  only  alternative, 
unfortunately,  is  to  rely  solely  on  de- 
terrence, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
like  asking  Saddam  Hussein  to  be  rea- 
sonable. Would  anyone  argue  that  we 
should  not  use  the  Patriot  if  Saddam's 
Scud  missiles  were  armed  with  nuclear 
warheads?  If  anything,  we  would  be 
even  more  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
intercepting  and  destroying  incoming 
missiles. 

Rather  than  giving  up  on  SDI  be- 
cause Patriot  has  certain  limitations, 
the  lesson  we  should  draw  from  the 
gulf  war  is  that  additional  ballistic 
missile  defense  capabilities  are  needed 
to  handle  the  emerging  threat.  By  de- 
ploying a  multilayer  theater  and  U.S. 
defense  system,  to  include  overlapping 
space-based  defenses,  we  will  be  more 
capable  of  defending  against  advanced 
threats,  including  long-range  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads. 

We  have  also  learned  how  difficult  it 
is  to  search  out  and  destroy  mobile 
missiles.  Despite  the  diversion  of  mas- 
sive airpower  from  their  intended  tar- 
gets, coalition  forces  have  been  unable 
to  thoroughly  suppress  Iraq's  Scud 
launching  capability.  This  has  major 
implications,  not  only  for  dealing  with 
the  emerging  Third  World  threat  but 
also  for  evaluating  Soviet  strategic 
forces,  which  include  the  largest  mo- 
bile missile  force  in  the  world.  Preemp- 
tively destroying  hostile  missiles  be- 
fore they  can  be  launched  is  clearly  the 
preferred  option,  but  the  gulf  war  has 
demonstrated  that  relying  on  this  to 
happen  is  wishful  thinking.  In  the  fu- 
ture, where  a  mobile  missile  threat  ex- 
ists, the  United  States  and  its  allies 
must  provide  countervailing  missile 
defenses. 

While  we  can  never  discount  other 
means  of  delivery,  the  gulf  war  has 
demonstrated  that  ballistic  missiles 
are  likely  to  be  weapons  of  choice  for 
hostile  Third  World  countries.  Al- 
though Saddam  Hussein  has  the  ability 
to  deliver  conventional  weapons 
through  a  variety  of  means,  including 
delivery  by  individual  terrorist,  he  has 


resorted  to  ballistic  missile  attack  to 
fulfill  the  terror  mission.  As  tech- 
nology for  missiles  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  improves  we  can  only 
assume  that  ballistic  missiles  will  con- 
tinue to  be  viable,  perhaps  preferred, 
means  of  delivery.  This  tends  to  con- 
tradict those  who  have  argued  that 
Third  World  countries  would  simply 
smuggle  bombs  through  normal  means 
of  transportation.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
assume  that  such  forms  of  attack  will 
not  occur  in  the  future,  but  we  make 
similar  assumptions  about  missile  at- 
tack at  our  own  peril. 

We  have  also  learned  that  providing 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles  serves 
important  political  functions.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended a  nuclear  guarantee  over  allies, 
particularly  in  Europe.  While  this  form 
of  extended  deterrence  will  remain  im- 
portant, it  will  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  extended  missile  defense 
protection.  In  the  case  of  the  gulf  war, 
this  reassuring  function  was  clearly 
central  to  Israel's  decision  not  to 
promptly  retaliate  against  Iraq's  mis- 
sile attacks.  A  similar  type  of  guaran- 
tee extended  to  allies  around  the  world 
can  have  an  important  stabilizing  ef- 
fect in  any  number  of  situations  in  the 
future.  U.S.  extended  missile  defense 
protection  can  also  play  a  critical  part 
in  cementing  and  bolstering  existing 
and  future  alliances  and  bilateral  rela- 
tionships. 

Finally,  we  have  learned  that  arms 
control  and  technology  transfer  limita- 
tions are  inadequate  for  dealing  with 
the  worsening  problem  of  proliferation. 
While  we  must  seek  to  establish  a 
tigher  regime  for  controlling  weapons 
technology,  this  effort  must  be  com- 
plemented by  missile  defense  deploy- 
ments. Many  of  the  countries  that 
cause  us  the  greatest  concern  in  this 
area  have  or  will  acquire  indigenous 
production  capabilities  for  ballistic 
missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. It  would  be  wishful  thinking  to 
assume  that  arms  control  alone  can 
deal  with  this  situation. 

Taken  together,  these  findings  argue 
strongly  for  proceeding  with  SDI  along 
the  course  mapped  out  by  the  GPALS 
Program.  The  Patriot  proves  that  bal- 
listic missile  defense  works  and  is  a 
worthwhile  investment.  It  also  dem- 
onstrates that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  itself  to  be  defended 
against  ballistic  missile  attack. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  which  I  earlier  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being   no    objection,    the    re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks    of    President    George    Bush. 

Raytheon  missile  Systems  Plant,  Ando- 

vER,  MA,  February  15, 1991 

Thanks,  Tom  (Phillipe,  Raytheon  Chair- 
man), for  those  kind  words.  Let  me  recognise 
my  friend  and  your  Governor,  Bill  Weld— and 
his  able  Lieutenant  Governor,  Paul  Cellucci, 
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who  I  understand  is  out  in  the  audience.  It  is 
an  honor  to  be  here  today,  to  come  to 
Raytheon,  the  home  of  the  men  and  women 
who  build  the  Scudbusters. 

I've  just  sat  In  the  command  post  of  an  en- 
gSLgemeat  control  station — I've  heard  about 
the  years  of  painstaking-  work  that  produced 
the  split  second  accuracy  of  the  Patriot  Mis- 
sile Defense  System.  Let  me  tell  you:  I'm 
impressed  with  the  technology,  but  I'm  even 
more  impressed  with  the  people  behind  the 
machines. 

Just  days  after  Saddam  Hussein  rolled  into 
Kuwait,  the  people  of  this  plant  went  into 
overdrive. 

Since  mid-Augrust,  it's  been  an  around-the- 
clock  effort.  Three  shifts  a  day.  seven  days  a 
week— I  know  many  of  you  gave  up  your  own 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  to  be  riphi 
here— to  keep  the  lines  moving. 

Well,  In  the  last  month,  the  world  has 
learned  why.  Patriot  works — and  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  high-tech  wizardry.  It's  because 
of  all  the  hours,  all  the  attention  to  detail- 
all  the  pride  and  all  the  professionalism  that 
every  one  of  you  brings  to  the  job. 

PATRIOT  WORKS  BECAUSE  OF  PATRIOTS  LIKE 
YOU 

What  has  taken  place  here  is  a  triumph  of 
American  technology.  It's  a  triumph  taking 
place  every  day — not  just  here  at  Raytheon— 
but  in  factories  and  firms  all  across  America: 
wherever  American  workers  are  pushing  for- 
ward the  bounds  of  progress — keeping  this 
country  strong,  firing  the  engines  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  What  happens  right  here  is 
critical  to  America's  competitiveness — now, 
and  Into  the  next  century. 

Let  me  focus  for  a  moment  not  simply  on 
high-tech  workers  like  yourselves  who  build 
the  Patriot  system— but  on  the  highly- 
skilled  servicemen  and  women,  who  operate 
it  in  the  field.  We  hear  so  often  how  our  chil- 
dren and  our  schools  fall  short:  1  think  ii  s 
time  we  took  note  of  the  success  stories~of 
the  way  the  brave  young  men  and  women 
who  man  the  Patriot  stations  perform  such 
complex  tasks  with  unerring  accuracy 

They— along  with  all  the  children  in  our 
schools  today— are  part  of  a  generation  that 
will  put  unparalleled  American  technology 
to  use  as  a  tool  for  change. 

As  I  was  touring  the  plant  a  few  minutes 
ago,  I  saw  one  sign  that  said:  "Patriot — a 
Revolution  in  Air  Defense."  We  are  witness- 
ing a  revolution  in  modem  warfare — a  revo- 
lution that  will  shape  the  way  we  defend  our- 
selves for  decades  to  come. 

For  years,  we've  heard  that  anti-missile 
defenses  won't  work.  That  shooting  down  a 
ballistic  missile  is  impossible— like  trying  to 
"hit  a  bullet  with  a  bullet."  Some  people 
called  It  impossible— you  called  it  your  job. 

They  were  wrong— you  were  right. 

Critics  said  this  system  was  plagued  with 
problems— that  results  from  the  test  range 
wouldn't  stand  up  under  battlefield  condi- 
tions. 

You  knew  the  critics  were  wrong— all 
along.  And  now  the  world  knows  it  too.  Be- 
ginning with  the  nrst  Scud  launched  on 
Saudi  Arabia— and  the  Partiot  that  struck  it 
down— and  with  the  arrival  of  Patriot  battal- 
ions In  Israel:  All  told— Patriot  is  41  for  42.  42 
Scuds  engaged— 41  Intercepts  Imagine  what 
course  this  war  might  have  taken— without 
the  Patriot. 

No— Patriot's  not  perfect.  No  system  is— no 
system  ever  will  be.  Not  every  intercept  re- 
sults In  total  destruction.  But  Patriot  is 
proof  positive  that  missile  defense  works. 

I've  said  many  times  that  missile  defense 
threatens  no  one — that  there  is  no  purer  de- 


fensive weapon  than  one  that  targets  and  de- 
stroys missiles  launched  against  us. 

We  know  this  is  a  dangerous  world. 

Today,  our  Cold  War  concern  about  a 
large-scale  nuclear  exchange  is  more  remote 
than  at  any  point  in  the  post-war  era.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  nations  acquiring 
the  capability  to  build  and  deliver  missiles 
of  mass  destruction — chemical  and  even  nu- 
clear weapons — is  on  the  increase.  In  many 
cases,  these  missiles  will  be  superior  to 
Scuds — smaller,  capable  of  flying  farther, 
faBter:  in  short,  more  difficult  targets. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000 — in  spite  of 
our  best  efforts  to  control  their  spread— ad- 
ditional nations  may  acquire  this  deadly 
technology.  And  as  we've  been  taught  by 
Saddam  Hussein,  all  it  takes  is  one  renegade 
reigime — one  ruler  without  regard  for  human 
decency — one  brutal  dictator  who  willfully 
targets  innocent  civilians. 

In  the  past,  we've  often  depended  more  for 
our  protection  on  theories  of  deterrence  than 
technologies  of  defense.  Some  critics  of  mis- 
sile defense  have  even  said  that  we  and  our 
adversaries  would  be  better  off  defenseless, 
open  to  attack — and  therefore  equally  vul- 
nerable. 

Well,  we  know  now  that  some  of  the  adver- 
saries we  face  today— and  Saddam  Hussein  is 
a  prime  example — are  more  rash  than  ration- 
al^less  impressed  by  theories  than  by  a  na- 
tion with  the  means  and  will  to  defend  itself. 

Thank  God  that  when  the  Scuds  came — the 
people  of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
brave  forces  of  our  coalition  had  more  to 
protect  their  lives  than  some  abstract  theory 
of  deterrence.  Thank  God  for  the  Patriot 
missile. 

The  success  of  Patriot  is  one  important 
reason  why  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  on 
course  and  on  schedule.  We  will  continue  to 
fight  this  war  on  our  terms,  on  our  time- 
table—until our  objectives  are  met.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  Kuwait  will  be  liberated. 

The  people  who  build  Patriot  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  Because  of  you.  the  world 
now  knows  we  can  count  on  missile  defenses. 
Because  of  you,  a  tyrant's  threat  to  rain  ter- 
ror from  the  skies  has  been  blunted — cut 
short.  Because  of  you,  innocent  civilians — 
priceless  human  lives — have  been  spared. 

When  we  think  of  war,  we  think  first  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  field— the  brave  men  and 
women  serving  now  half  a  world  away.  But 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  that  in  war,  there 
ape  "a  thousand  forms  of  duty.  "  In  this  room 
today  stand  thousands  of  reasons  why  our 
cause  shall  succeed. 

Vou— and  people  like  you  all  across  the 
country— have  given  our  brave  men  and 
women  in  the  Gulf  the  fighting  edge  they 
need  to  prevail— and.  what's  more,  to  protect 
precious  lives. 

Once  again,  thank  you  all  for  this  warm 
welcome — for  the  invaluable  contribution 
you  have  made  to  the  defense  of  America  and 
ite  allies— and  may  God  bless  the  United 
States  of  America. 


February  26,  1991 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER:  A 
UNIQUE  SENATOR 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  family  lost  an  Important 
person  last  week  when  former  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky 
died  at  age  89.  His  life  and  career  were 
a  glowing  testament  to  a  vitally  impor- 
tant character  trait  of  each  genuine 
public  servant:  Independence. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  service  in 
the  Senate  in  1946  until  his  retirement 


in  1973,  Senator  Cooper  knew  that  he 
wasn't  in  Washington  to  represent  the 
Republican  party  or  any  narrow  inter- 
est. He  believed  that  all  the  people  of 
Kentucky  had  elected  him,  and  that  he 
had  an  obligation  to  use  his  judgment 
on  their  behalf. 

He  also  served  his  country  as  a  dip- 
lomat in  the  United  Nations.  India. 
Nepal  and  East  Germany. 

I  have  enjoyed  many  pleasant  and  in- 
sightful hotu-s  with  Senator  Cooper 
over  the  last  few  years,  in  the  context 
of  our  weekly  Senators'  prayer  break- 
fast. Senator  Cooper  was  with  us  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  always  provided  us 
with  a  link  to  the  heritage  and  best 
traditions  of  the  Senate. 

He  ■was  a  man  of  moral  courage,  and 
integrity.  We  should  all  be  thankful  for 
the  contribution  he  made  to  this  insti- 
tution, and  for  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  for  the  richness  he  added  to 
our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  an  article  from  Sat- 
urday's New  York  Times  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

liONOTiME  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  (By  Albin  Krebs) 

Joht  Sherman  Cooper,  a  liberal  Republican 
from  Kentucky  who  represented  his  state  in 
the  Senate  for  more  than  two  decades,  died 
in  a  Washington  retirement  home  on  Thurs- 
day. He  was  89  years  old. 

His  brother,  Richard,  said  Mr.  Cooper  died 
of  heart  failure. 

Throughout  his  long  career  In  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Cooper,  a  patrician  Kentuckian  who 
served  his  country  in  diplomatic  posts  as 
well  ae  in  Congress,  maintained  a  reputation 
for  absolute  independence. 

His  first  roll-call  vote,  transferring  inves- 
tigatory powers  to  a  special  War  Investiga- 
tion Committee  soon  after  World  War  11, 
went  ugainst  the  wishes  of  his  party's  lead- 
ers. So  did  his  second  vote,  which  prompted 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  Republican  of  Ohio, 
to  storm  up  the  aisle  and  demand:  "Are  you 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat?  When  are  you 
going  to  start  voting  with  us?" 

"If  you  will  pardon  me,"  Senator  Cooper 
repliefl,  "I  was  sent  up  to  represent  my  con- 
stituents, and  1  Intend  to  vote  as  I  think 
best." 

led  opposition  to  mc  carthy 

In  tne  years  that  followed.  Senator  Cooper 
proves  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Republicans  in  the  Senate  to 
denounce  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  tactics  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
anti-Oommunist  campaign.  When  it  was  un- 
populir  to  do  so,  Mr.  Cooper  also  opposed 
legislation  to  remove  from  reluctant  wit- 
nesses the  Fifth  Amendment's  protection 
agalnet  compelled  self-incrimination. 

In  the  Vietnam  War,  Mr.  Cooper  joined 
with  a  Democratic,  Senator  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho,  In  drafting  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, which  was  aimed  at  barring  further 
United  States  mlltlary  action  In  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Cooper  worked  quietly,  avoiding 
histrionics.  He  left  behind  no  ringing  calls  to 
action,  perhaps  because  he  was,  by  his  own 
admiseion,  "a  truly  terrible  public  speaker." 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  did  take  the 
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Senate  floor,  he  was  often  inaudible.  He 
mumbled  and  swallowed  his  words,  and  ap- 
parently made  no  effort  to  avoid  use  of  Ken- 
tucky dialect  in  which  "great"  sounded  like 
"grett."  "government"  became  "guv-ment." 
and  "revenue"  was  pronounced  "rev-noo." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  born  on  Aug.  11.  1901.  in 
Somerset,  the  seat  of  Pulaski  County  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  named  for  his  father  the 
wealthiest  man  in  town.  The  elder  Mr.  Coo- 
per, like  his  own  father  and  grandfather  be- 
fore him,  was  a  county  judge  and  a  circuit 
judge,  and  it  was  always  assumed  that  the 
next  generation  of  Coopers  would  provide  the 
county  its  leaders. 

After  a  year  at  Centre  College  in  Danville. 
Ky.,  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Yale,  where  he  was 
captain  of  the  basketball  team,  and  in  1923 
was  voted  most  likely  to  succeed. 

He  went  on  to  Harvard  Law  School  but  had 
to  withdraw  in  1925  after  learning  from  his 
dying  father  that  the  recesson  of  1920  had 
virtually  wiped  out  the  family's  resources. 

Assuming  his  father's  debts.  Mr.  Cooper 
sold  the  family  mansion.  Over  the  next  25 
years  he  paid  off  the  debts  and  sent  six 
brothers  and  sisters  to  college.  He  passed  the 
state  bar  examination  and  was  admitted  to 
law  practice  in  1928. 

Mr.  Cooper  won  his  first  elective  officer  in 
1927,  a  two-year  term  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature. From  1930  to  1938  he  served  as  county 
judge,  a  powerful  local  administrative  post 
that  controlled  county  patronage. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  elected  three  limes  to  fill 
unexpired  terms  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  first  was  in  1946.  after  A.B.  (Happy  i 
Chandler  resigned  to  beocme  commissioner 
of  baseball.  Mr.  Cooper  failed  to  win  in  the 
1948  general  election,  but  in  1952  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Virgil 
Chapman. 

In  the  next  general  election  he  was  de- 
feated by  Alben  W.  Barkley.  a  Democrat  who 
was  Vice  President  under  Harry  S.  Truman. 
but  Mr.  Barkley  subsequently  died  and  Mr. 
Cooper  was  elected  to  fill  his  unexpired  term 
in  1956.  Mr.  Cooper's  Senate  service  contin- 
ued until  his  retirement  in  1973. 

SERVICE  IN  MILrrARY  GOVERNMENT 

In  1942,  after  he  had  campaigned  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Cooper  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a 
private.  Earning  a  commission  in  Officer 
Candidate  School,  he  was  assigned  to  a  mili- 
tary government  unit.  After  Germany  sur- 
rendered, he  was  put  in  charge  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  court  system  of  Bavaria.  While  in  the 
Army  he  married  a  registered  nurse.  Evelyn 
Pfaff.  They  were  divorced  in  1949. 

Mr.  Cooper's  brief  first  stint  in  the  Senate 
won  him  friends,  among  them  Arthur  Van- 
denberg,  a  Republican  maverick,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman.  In  1949  Mr.  Truman  made  Mr. 
Cooper  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations;  in 
subsequent  years  Mr.  Cooper  served  in  other 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson. 

In  1955,  shortly  before  he  had  become  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  Nepal,  Mr.  Cooper  mar- 
ried the  former  Lorraine  Rowan  Shevlin,  a 
Washington  Social  figure.  But  their  stay  in 
Asia  lasted  only  a  year  because,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Barkley,  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  summoned  Mr.  Cooper  back  to 
Kentucky  to  run  for  Mr.  Barkley's  unexpired 
term. 

In  the  17  years  of  Senate  service  that  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Cooper,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  generally  followed  the 
liberal  Internationalist  line  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  80  doing,  he  was  often  in  conflict  with 
Old  Guard  Republicans,  notably  Senator  Ev- 


erett McKinley  Dirksen  of  Illinois.  In  1959 
Mr.  Cooper  sought  to  become  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate,  but  Mr.  Dirksen  de- 
feated him  by  four  votes. 

LIMrrS  ON  COMBAT  TROOPS 

Perhajjs  Mr.  Cooper's  greatest  Senate  vic- 
tory was  his  move  in  1969  to  bar  the  use  of 
United  States  combat  troops  from  the  fight- 
ing in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  the  Cooper  drive 
had  little  chance  of  success,  but  after  Mr. 
Cooper  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  the  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  then  the  House, 
and  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  it 
into  law. 

After  leaving  office  early  in  1973.  Mr.  Coo- 
per joined  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Cov- 
ington &  Burling.  Mr.  Nixon  chose  him  to  be 
the  first  United  States  Ambassador  to  East 
Germany  shortly  after  Washington  formally 
recognized  that  Government.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
was  forced  from  office  in  1974  before  he  could 
make  the  actual  appointment,  and  it  was  his 
successor.  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  who  did 
so.  Mr.  Cooper  remained  in  the  East  German 
post  for  two  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  who  still 
lives  in  Somerset,  and  a  niece.  Rebecca 
Spencer,  ef  Lexington.  Ky. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SILVIO  CONTE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  man 
and  a  true  patriot,  the  Honorable 
Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts,  who 
passed  away  on  February  9.  1991.  Con- 
gressman Conte  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  character,  and  compassion, 
and  he  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  admirers,  including  this 
Senator. 

In  his  32  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Silvio  Conte  rose  to  be 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  third  in  se- 
niority among  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House.  He  was  both  a  sought- 
after  ally  and  a  formidable  and  re- 
spected opponent. 

Congressman  Conte  possessed  a  blend 
of  rock-solid  integrity,  humor,  and 
warmth  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  beloved  lawmakers  on  Capital 
Hill.  He  had  great  tenacity  of  purpose, 
but  his  determination  was  tempered  by 
his  keen  wit  and  genial  personality. 
His  zest  for  living  and  unabashed  en- 
joyment of  politics  were  legendary. 

Also  legendary  was  his  love  of  sports, 
particularly  baseball.  He  was  a  devote< 
fan  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  and  he  was 
the  energetic  coach  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Softball  team  as  well  as  their 
loudest  cheerleader.  He  was  an  avid 
fisherman  and  hunter  as  well,  and  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  preparing  meals 
of  fish  and  game  for  large  groups  of 
friends. 

As  the  only  Republican  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  the  Congressman 
was  somewhat  outnumbered  in  a  par- 
tisan sense.  However,  his  delightful 
personality  earned  him  the  affection  of 
even  his  most  earnest  legislative  oppo- 


nents, and  everyone  respected  his  inde- 
pendence and  his  strongly  held  views. 
He  was  dedicated  to  doing  what  was 
right  and  what  was  best  for  his  State 
and  this  Nation. 

Congressman  Conte  had  a  very  active 
and  mischievous  sense  of  humor,  which 
often  manifested  itself  in  verse.  Many 
late-night  sessions  of  the  House  were 
enlivened  by  his  rhymes  in  support  of 
or  opposition  to  some  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

While  the  Congressman  was  well- 
known  for  his  geniality  and  his  keen 
wit.  it  was  clear  to  all  that  he  was  a 
gifted  legislator  and  a  man  of  his  word. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  com- 
promise and  he  truly  enjoyed  the  some- 
times byzantine  process  of  garnering 
support  for  legislation  he  favored. 

Silvio  Conte's  work  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  earned  him  a 
reputation  as  a  strong  advocate  of  fis- 
cal responsibility.  He  was  a  well-known 
adversary  of  needless  spending,  attack- 
ing ballooning  figures  with  the  pin- 
prick of  conscience  and  common  sense. 
However,  his  thrift  was  always  bal- 
anced with  compassion,  and  he  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  p>oor  and  underprivi- 
leged both  in  his  State  and  on  the  na- 
tional level. 

Congressman  Conte  was  born  to  im- 
migrant parents  in  Pittsfield,  MA,  in 
1921.  He  was  no  stranger  to  hard  work, 
beginning  his  career  as  a  machinist  and 
then  serving  in  the  Seabees  in  World 
War  II.  After  the  war,  he  attended  Bos- 
ton College  and  Boston  College  Law 
School  on  the  GI  bill.  He  was  always 
grateful  for  the  great  advantage  hiS 
education  gave  him,  and  he  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1951,  at  the  age  of  29,  Silvio  Conte 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1958  and 
was  recently  reelected  to  his  17th  term 
in  the  House  with  an  overwhelming  78 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  Silvio  Conte  was  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  appellation  "hon- 
orable." He  was  a  man  of  strength  and 
dedication  as  well  as  a  true  gentleman, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those 
he  served  so  ably.  I  shall  particularly 
miss  the  energy  he  brought  to  all  his 
undertakings.  His  love  for  life  was 
enormous,  and  he  shared  it  generously 
with  us  all. 

I  join  with  Congressman  Conte's 
other  friends  and  colleagues  in  mourn- 
ing his  passing.  My  wife,  Nancy,  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  condolences  to  his 
lovely  wife  Corinne  and  his  fine  family 
at  this  difficult  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials from  the  Boston  Herald  and  the 
Washington  Post  be  included  in  the 
Record  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  11.  1991] 
Silvio  O.  Conte 

In  an  era  of  blow-dried,  button-down  politi- 
cians for  whom  politics  seems  more  just 
labor  than  a  labor  of  love.  Rep.  Silvio  O. 
Conte  was  a  throwback,  a  man  who  seemed 
genuinely  to  relish  both  the  legislative  whirl 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  better  life  for 
his  constituents  and  those  in  need  of  govern- 
ment assistance  across  the  land. 

Conte,  who  died  Friday  evening^  at  age  69 
after  representing  his  western  Massachusetts 
district  for  32  years,  could  stand  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  unabashedly  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Red  Sox  or  don  a  mask  fash- 
ioned like  a  pig's  snout  to  decry  pork  barrel 
legislation;  he  could  also  with  equal  ver\'e 
nght  in  the  congressional  trenches  for  fuel 
aid  for  the  poor  or  funds  to  clean  Boston 
Harbor  or  rebuild  the  Central  Artery. 

Conte  was  a  Republican  by  political  acci- 
dent as  much  as  anything,  and  in  the  last 
decade  particularly  he  moved  to  a  rhythm 
far  different  than  the  conservative  drumbeat 
to  which  most  of  his  GOP  colleagues 
marched.  Last  month  he  was  one  of  but  three 
House  Republicans  to  vote  for  continued  reli- 
ance on  sanctions  in  the  showdown  with 
Iraq. 

His  rise  to  the  position  of  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  appropriations  committee 
gave  those  who  believe  one  of  government's 
principal  functions  is  to  serve  the  poor  an  in- 
valuable ally  at  the  very  center  of  decision- 
making about  government  spending. 

It  was  only  typical  that  just  last  wei-k 
housing  advocates  across  the  country  were 
looking  to  Conte  to  rectify  what  they  judged 
as  insufficient  money  in  President  Bush's 
housing  budget. 

Conte  will  be  missed  in  the  state  anJ 
across  the  country  for  what  he  could  get 
done.  But  he  will  be  missed  even  .more  for 
who  he  was — a  man  who  brought  compassion. 
humor  and  a  joyous  spirit  to  American  poli- 
tics. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  12.  1991  ] 
Silvio  Conte 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact,  that  Rep 
Silvio  Conte.  who  died  here  on  Friday  at  Che 
age  of  69.  was  a  multiple-minorit.v.  The  child 
of  Italian  immigrants,  he  grew  up  in  a  part 
of  western  Massachusetts  that  was  domi- 
nated by  Yankees.  He  was  a  Republican  m  an 
oveirwhelming  Democratic  state  and  at  a 
time  when  power  in  the  House  was  held  by  an 
unbroken  line  of  Democrats.  And  withm  his 
party,  he  was  part  of  that  dwindling  cadre  of 
moderates  that  has  been  losing  power  and  in- 
fluence since  the  mid- '60s.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  circumstances — or  perhaps  actually  l>e- 
cause  of  them — he  was  the  consummate  in- 
sider, a  master  of  the  legislative  machinery. 
a  man  with  friends  and  allies  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  a  representative  who  was  be- 
loved by  his  constituents  and  unusually  ef- 
fective on  their  behalf. 

A  great  deal  of  his  success  was  a  result  of 
his  personality.  He  was  a  man  with  strong 
convictions,  no  pretensions  and  a  straight- 
forward style.  He  was  merry.  If  he  could 
make  a  point  by  putting  on  a  pig  mask  to 
protect  pork-barrel  politics,  he  would.  He  led 
the  House  Republican  softball  team  and 
wrote  poems  to  celebrate  victories  and  taunt 
opponents.  When  he  really  got  going,  he 
could  have  the  whole  House  happily  shouting 
out  the  punch  line  as  his  rhetoric  climbed  to 
a  crescendo.  Throughout  his  32  years  in  the 
House  Mr.  Conte  gave  every  appearance  of 
having  a  great  time. 

With  all  this,  he  was  a  serious  and  effective 
legislator.  He  believed  the  government  had 


reeponsibilities — particularly  to  the  poor — 
and  he  was  willing  to  assume  them.  Even  as 
a  member  of  the  minority  party,  he  had 
great  power  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  he  used  it  to  promote  education, 
housing  and  low-cost  fuel  for  the  poor.  The 
needs  of  New  England,  and  in  particular  his 
own  district,  were  given  a  high  priority,  but 
his  vision  was  not  parochial.  He  believed  in 
ttlis  country'^!  leadership  role  in  the  world 
and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  foreign  aid  and 
tlje  United  Nations.  As  his  security  grew 
with  his  circle  of  friends,  he  accumulated 
clout  and  contacts  and  used  both  to  good  ef- 
fect. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  master  politician  and 
an  ebullient  personality,  cherished  by  col- 
leagues and  constituents.  He  will  also  be 
missed  by  countless  others  in  this  city  who 
admired  his  accomplishments  and  delighted 
in  his  company. 
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MAYOR  KOCH  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
QUOTA  BILL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time this  year  the  Senate  will  most 
likely  again  consider  another  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Judging  by  the  ver- 
sion I  have  seen  this  legislation  should 
be  called  a  Quota  Act.  not  a  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

In  looking  over  this  legislation  there 
are  several  surprises  which  will  oblige 
Senators  to  choose  between  an  Amer- 
ica stratified  by  racial  and  ethnic 
quotas,  an  Am.erica  whose  law  codifies 
a  system  where  benefits  and  advan- 
tages are  doled  out  according  to  group 
identity — or  an  America  where  citizens 
advance  through  individual  initiative 
and  excellence. 

Mr.  President  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican has  spoken  out  on  the  harm  this 
bill  would  do  to  the  very  fabric  of 
American  society.  Former  mayor  of 
New  York  City.  Ed  Koch  shared  his 
heartfelt  concerns  with  me  and  others 
about  the  direction  in  which  enact- 
ment of  the  current  version  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  send  our  Nation. 

Ed  Koch  speaks  from  a  unique  per- 
spective. The  son  of  Jewish  immigrants 
and  the  thrice  elected  leader  of  Ameri- 
ca's largest  melting  pot.  Ma.yor  Koch 
has  experienced  the  promises  and  ob- 
stacles embodied  in  the  American 
dream.  I  am  privileged  to  make  certain 
his  thoughts  on  this  important  subject 
are  made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  do  so.  Needless  to  say,  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  review  Mayor  Koch's  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  considers  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Bt.\tement  by  EDW.^RD  I.  Koch.  Jan.  7.  1991 

The  Kennedy-Hawkins  Bill  of  1990— the  so- 
called  --Civi!  Rights  Bill  of  1990"— is  not  a 
civil  rights  bill  at  all.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding. The  Kennedy-Hawkins  Bill  of 
1$90  is  a  bill  that  will  lead  to  quotas  and,  if 
passed,  would  create  incentives  for  employ- 
ers to  hire  based  on  quotas  and  would  do  tre- 
mendous harm  to  the  socioeconomic  struc- 


ture   *f   America,    especially    in    its    large 
cities. 

The  drafters  of  the  legislation  have  pro- 
vided much  window  dressing  to  the  bill  in 
their  attempt  to  sell  it  as  a  "civil  rights" 
bill.  First,  it  is  titled  "The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1990."  Second,  perhaps  to  respond  to  an- 
ticipated challenge  to  the  bill  as  a  quota  bill. 
Section  13  states  that  the  Act  shall  not  be 
"construed  to  require  or  encourage"  an  em- 
ployer to  adopt  hiring  or  promotion  quotas. 
Third.  Section  2  of  the  Act  states  that  the 
purpo$e  of  the  Act  is,  in  part,  to  respond  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decisions — most 
notably  Ward's  Cove  Packing  Co.,  Inc.  v. 
Atonio,  109  S.  Ct.  2115  (1989>— by  restoring  the 
civil  rights  protections  that  purportedly 
were  dramatically  limited  by  those  deci- 
sions. Against  this  rhetorical  backdrop,  the 
bill's  crucial  language  allegedly  "restoring" 
the  burden  of  proof  in  disparate  impact 
cases,  reads  as  follows:  "An  unlawful  em- 
ploynrjent  practice  based  on  disparate  impact 
is  established  .  .  .  when  ...  a  complaining 
party  demonstrates  that  an  employment 
practice  (or  a  group  of  employment  prac- 
tices) results  in  a  disparate  impact  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin,  and  the  respondent  fails  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  practice  is  required  by 
business  necessity  .  .  ."  The  term,  "required 
by  business  necessity."  was  the  subject  of 
much  debate  with  the  final  definition  being 
an  employment  practice  or  group  of  prac- 
tices having  a  "significant  relationship  to 
successful  performance  of  the  job." 

The  bill's  proponents  urge  that  this  burden 
of  proof  for  disparate  impact  cases  and  the 
proposed  "business  necessity  "  standard  are 
consistent  with  earlier  Supreme  Court  cases 
beginning  with  the  seminal  case  in  this  area. 
Gnggs  v.  Duke  Power  Company,  401  U.S.  424 
(1971 1,  which  allegedly  has  been  eroded  by  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  Including 
Ward's  Cove.  This  is  just  not  the  case. 

One  must  look  beyond  the  rhetoric  and  the 
arguments  of  the  bill's  proponents  to  get  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  First,  neither  the 
Griggs  case,  nor  its  progeny,  altered  the 
standard  allocation  of  the  burdens  of  proof  in 
Federal  civil  actions  set  forth  in  Federal 
Rule  of  Evidence  301.  Under  Ward's  Cove,  for 
example,  a  disparate  impact  case  proceeds  in 
three  stages.  Initially,  the  plaintiff  identifies 
the  specific  employment  practice  (or  prac- 
tices) and  shows  that  it  causes  a  disparate 
impact  on  his  or  her  group — the  prima  facie 
case.  Next,  the  employer  has  the  burden  of 
production  to  produce  evidence  justifying 
the  uie  of  the  employment  practice  in  ques- 
tion^the  "business  necessity."  Under  con- 
sistent Supreme  Court  precedent  since  the 
1971  Origgs  v.  Duke  Power  case,  "business  ne- 
cessity" means  "manifest  relationship  to  the 
employment  in  question."  Lastly,  the  plain- 
tiff (employee)  has  the  burden  to  persuade 
the  fact  finder  and  to  prove  that  the  employ- 
er's evidence  is  unpersuaslve — that  the  em- 
ployer discriminated  or  that  the  employer 
could  employ  another  rule  of  hiring  that 
would  cause  less  of  a  disparate  impact.  The 
Supreime  Court  in  S'ew  York  City  Transit  Au- 
thority V.  Beazer,  440  U.S.  568.  587  n.  31  (1979). 
made  clear  that  the  "ultimate  burden  of 
proving"  a  case  under  Title  VII  rests  with 
the  plaintiff.  Ward's  Cove  was  nothing  new. 
just  a  restatement  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  fact  that  the  burden  of  proof  in  disparate 
impaot  cases,  as  it  has  since  Griggs,  rests 
with  the  plaintiff.  This  has  always  been  true 
in  Title  VII  intent  cases,  as  well.  Moreover, 
Ward's  Cove  discussion  of  "business  neces- 
sity" is  fully  consistent  with  Griggs.  Indeed, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  1979  Beazer  deci- 
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sion,  alleged  that  some  or  all  of  an  employ- 
er's practices  resulting  in  the  imbalance,  re- 
lying on  the  Griggs  "manifest  relationship" 
language,  used  virtually  the  same  language 
which  is  being  criticized  In  Ward's  Cove.  Yet 
no  one.  so  far  as  I  know,  complained  in  1979. 

The  new  bill  would  severely  alter  this  state 
of  affairs.  The  plaintiff  under  Kennedy-Haw- 
kins need  only  identify  a  statistical  imbal- 
ance in  a  job,  without  identifying  even  a  sin- 
gle, specific  employment  practice  allegedly 
causing  the  imbalance.  Then,  the  plaintiff 
rests  his  or  her  case.  The  employer  now  has 
the  burden  of  production  and  persuasion  and 
must  therefore  prove  an  affirmative  de- 
fense—a result  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  and  with  prior  caselaw, 
such  as  Beazer.  The  new  burden  of  proof  has 
the  effect  of  presuming  an  employer  guilty 
with  the  virtually  insurmountable  burden  of 
proving  its  defense— that  the  challenged 
practice  is  justified  by  "business  necessity." 

And  what  of  the  new  definition  of  "busi- 
ness necessity?"  The  proponents  of  the  bill 
urge  that  the  Act  would  revive  the  disparate 
impact  test  set  forth  in  Griggs.  However,  the 
Griggs  standard,  applied  in  many  cases  fol- 
lowing Griggs,  is  that  a  hiring  requirement 
is  a  "business  necessity"  if  it  has  a  "mani- 
fest relationship  to  the  employment  in  ques- 
tion." See  Watson  v.  Ft.  Worth  Bank  and 
Trust.  108  S.  Ct.  2777  (1988).  Connecticut  v. 
Teal,  457  U.S.  440  (1982).  Sew  York  Transit  Au- 
thority V.  Beazer,  440  U.S.  568  (1979).  and 
AWermarle  Paper  Co.  v.  Moody.  422  U.S.  406 
(1975).  In  contrast,  the  proposed  bill  defines 
"business  necessity"  as  having  a  "significant 
relationship  to  successful  performance  of  the 
job."  As  any  lawyer  would  quickly  perceive, 
the  proposed  standard  is  clearly  more  oner- 
ous than  the  Griggs  test.  It  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult under  the  new  standard  to  define  what 
hiring  criteria  will  pass  muster  as  a  "busi- 
ness necessity." 

The  proposed  bill  also  amends  existing  law 
by  allowing  juries  to  award  compensatory 
damages  and  punitive  damages  in  cases  of  in- 
tentional discrimination  in  addition  to  the 
backpay  available  under  existing  civil  rights 
law.  It  also  changes  Title  VII  in  a  variety  of 
ways  making  it  more  difficult  to  settle 
cases.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  is  charging  inten- 
tional discrimination,  the  consequences  of 
the  employer's  failure  to  prevail  could  be 
jury  awards  of  compensatory  damages  (un- 
limited in  amount)  and  punitive  damages 
(with  a  "limit"  being  the  greater  of  $150,000 
or  the  sum  of  compensatory  damages,  back- 
pay and  other  equitable  monetary  relief). 

Why  then  is  Kennedy-Hawkins  really  a  bill 
leading  to  quotas?  To  answer  this  question 
one  must  look  at  the  practical  effect  of  such 
a  bill  on  employers.  Because  "business  neces- 
sity" Is  so  hard  to  define,  and  because  the 
burden  of  proof  would  be  so  onerous  under 
the  new  act.  employers  will  do  everything  in 
their  i)ower  to  avoid  lawsuits  under  Ken- 
nedy-Hawkins. This  will  undoubtedly  cause 
an  extreme  reaction  by  employers  in  one  of 
two  forms.  Either  the  employer  will  move 
out  of  town  or  will  use  a  quota  hiring  sys- 
tem. In  either  case,  the  only  absolute  protec- 
tion an  employer  will  have  is  in  the  numbers 
because  "business  necessity"  defenses  will  be 
so  hard  to  prove.  An  employer  may  resort  to 
hiring  a  team  of  statisticians  to  analyze  the 
relevant  labor  market  where  the  business  is 
located  and  to  develop  percentages  based  on 
categories  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  and 
national  origin.  The  possibilities  are  endless 
and  in  some  cases  absurd.  For  example,  with 
respect  to  religion,  employers  will  have  to 
keep  count  of  the  number  of  Jews,  Chris- 
tians,  Muslims,   etc.,   and  perhaps  subdivi- 


sions, e.g.,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  Sunni  and  Shiite  Muslims, 
Orthodox,  Conservative  and  Reform  Jews. 

I  believe  that  if  the  algorithm  gets  too 
complex,  an  employer  is  likely  to  move  to  an 
area  of  the  country  that  reflects  the  national 
applicant  pool  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
gender  and  national  origin.  For  example,  na- 
tionally. Blacks  are  about  12%  of  the  popu- 
lation; Hispanics  are  about  8%:  Asians  are 
approximately  2%;  and  whites  make  up  the 
balance.  In  New  York  City,  the  Black  and 
Hispanic  population  is  about  50%.  Obviously, 
relocating  would  give  the  emloyer  far  great- 
er options  in  hiring  and  less  fear  of  lawsuits, 
large  backpay  awards  and  the  legal  fees  in 
disparate  impact  cases,  and  the  compen- 
satory and  punitive  damages  that  might  be 
awarded  if  it  loses  a  lawsuit  in  an  inter- 
national discrimination  case.  1  believe 
multi-national  and  national  corporations 
would  do  exactly  that.  In  addition,  it  may  be 
that  these  corporations  could  hire  nationally 
and  internationally  in  their  principal  offices 
and  send  their  people  to  cities  like  New  York 
rather  than  hiring  locally.  If  that  is  legally 
permissible,  who  would  suffer?  Obviously, 
the  local  labor  pool. 

And  what  if  employers  remained  in  their 
locations  and  were  subject  to  Kennedy-Haw- 
kins? Employers  would  feel  forced  to  hire  on 
the  basis  of  the  numbers  and  not  the  most 
qualified  persons  on  job-related  qualifica- 
tions. The  equal  employment  opportunity 
that  the  civil  rights  laws  were  to  afford  to 
all  people  qualified  for  a  particular  job  will 
now  be  transformed  into  equal  employment 
numbers  for  all  groups  of  people  without  re- 
gard to  differences  in  qualifications.  For  ex- 
ample, a  well-qualified  white  male  in  New 
York  City  could  be  rejected  by  many  em- 
ployers because  the  applicant  pool  would  be 
at  least  50  percent  Black  and  Hispanic  and  25 
percent  white  female.  In  order  to  avoid  dis- 
parate impact — a  presumptively  illegal  out- 
come— employers  will,  in  many  cases  hire 
Blacks.  Hispanics  and  white  women,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  applicant  pool,  even  if  they 
are  less  qualified,  over  better  qualified  appli- 
cants then  being  considered  in  order  to  avoid 
costly  disparate  impact  litigation  they  are 
almost  certain  to  lose.  How  could  an  em- 
ployer hope  to  justify  hiring  in  many  of 
these  situations  a  more  qualified  white  male 
over  a  minimally  qualified  Black,  Hispanic, 
white  female  or  other  nationality  applicant 
as  a  "business  necessity"  under  Kennedy- 
Hawkins? 

In  addition,  the  threat  of  a  plaintiffs 
charge  of  intentional  discrimination  and  the 
monetary  consequences  of  a  jury's  finding  of 
liability  and  award  of  compensatory  and  pu- 
nitive damages,  would  be  a  further  incentive 
to  employers  to  use  quota  hiring.  Wouldn't 
employers  simply  hire  on  the  basis  of  race, 
national  origin,  gender  and  religion,  filling 
the  required  percentages,  so  as  to  avoid  com- 
pensatory and  punitive  damage  awards  set 
by  a  jury? 

For  example,  with  Jews  constituting  only  3 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  America, 
would  they  not  be  subject,  as  they  were  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  anti-Semitic  re- 
gimes elsewhere  in  Eiu'ope,  to  a  type  of 
"Humerus  clausus"  provision  which  limited 
entry  of  Jews  to  the  universities  to  a  per- 
centage roughly  reflecting  their  percentage 
of  the  general  population?  Haven't  we  agreed 
and  didn't  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  hope  that 
someday  each  individual  would  be  ju(iged  on 
his  or  her  own  merits  without  regard  to  their 
race,  religion,  gender  or  national  origin? 
What  I  believe  we  should  seek  to  do  in  assist- 
ing minorities  who  have  indeed  suffered  from 


discrimination  is  to  open  the  blocked  ave- 
nues and  end  the  invidious  discrimination 
without  imposing  new  such  discriminations 
on  others. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to  a 
corporation  accused  of  Intentional  discrimi- 
nation against  Hispanics  or  Blacks  in  the 
Bronx  and  tried  by  a  jury  in  that  borough? 
Can  you  conceive  the  damage  awards  such  a 
jury  would  render?  If  you  can't,  then  do  a  lit- 
tle research  with  the  New  York  City  Cor- 
poration Counsel  on  simple  negligence  cases 
that  are  tried  in  the  Bronx  against  the  City 
of  New  York  as  defendant.  You  will  find  that 
the  judgments  in  many  cases  are  grossly  ex- 
cessive. The  Corporation  Counsel  in  New 
York  City  rarely  tries  a  case  to  conclusion  in 
that  borough,  preferring  to  settle  rather 
than  depend  on  a  fair  jury  outcome  in  a  mi- 
lieu where  jurors  see  New  York  City  as  Mr. 
Deep  Pockets  without  realizing  that  monies 
taken  from  the  city  treasury  for  such  judg- 
ments make  for  less  monies  available  to  pro- 
vide essential  City  services.  But  that  consid- 
eration is  a  fact  of  life,  and  I  suspect  there 
would  be  even  worse  outcomes  when  the  Ju- 
ries are  judging  major  corporations  as  de- 
fendants and  find  intentional  discrimination. 

The  new  proposed  law  applies  not  only  to 
the  private  commercial  sector  but  also  to 
universities  and  to  government  as  well.  So. 
when  it  is  enacted,  and  it  failed  by  only  one 
vote  in  the  Senate  in  the  veto  override  at- 
tempt, you  can  expect  a  new  assault  upon 
the  universities  and  local  governments.  In 
the  case  of  the  universities,  the  objective 
would  be  to  have  the  professors  mirror  the 
national  population  of  post-secondary  in- 
structors or  applicant  pool  in  skin  tone,  gen- 
der, nationality  and  religion:  and  in  the  case 
of  local  government,  all  appointed  positions 
from  Commissioner  on  down  would  be  made 
within  the  statistical  hiring  requirements  so 
as  to  avoid  disparate  outcome.  Is  this  what 
America  is  all  about?  I  hope  not. 

Even  worse,  this  so-called  "civil  rights" 
act  will,  in  application,  do  more  harm  to  our 
already  suffering  economy  by  reducing  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  efficiency  (not  having 
the  most  qualified  employees)  and  will  also 
exacerbate  existing  social  problems  in  the 
communities  where  preferential  affirmative 
action  has  actually  caused  problems. 

With  respect  to  efficiency,  employers  will 
consider  either  relocating  or  hiring  less 
qualified  individuals  to  fill  the  jobs  and  to 
meet  the  implicit  numbers'  requirement  of 
the  bill.  The  weakening  economies  of  the 
cities  which  employers  are  likely  to  leave 
(i.e.  New  York  City.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago) 
would  suffer  with  a  further  loss  of  jobs,  re- 
ductions in  corporate  tax  collections  and  a 
reduction  in  economic  activity  in  general. 
However,  the  relocation  costs  would  ulti- 
mately be  borne  by  all  of  us  in  these  central 
cities  in  the  form  of  reduced  services  and 
higher  taxes. 

As  to  the  already  existing  social  problems 
caused  by  preferential  affirmative  action 
programs  several  scholars,  including  the 
noted  professor  and  sociologist  Thomas 
Sowell.  have  observed  that  racial  quotas  and 
discriminatory  affirmative  action  programs 
have  not  helped  the  intended  beneficiaries. 
Those  who  are  often  preferred  are  the  very 
ones  who  could  have  competed  with  the  best. 

The  Kennedy-Hawkins  bill  misses  the 
mark  on  all  counts.  If  we  are  to  uphold  our 
commitment  to  civil  rights— as  we  should- 
we  must  set  in  motion  programs  to  ensure 
that  all  deprived  persons— without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin- 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  their  fiiU 
potential.  Yes.  in  the  words  of  Griggs,  the 
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employer  should  use  employment  criteria 
bearing  a  "manifest  relationship  to  the  em- 
ployment in  question."  As  the  Court  there 
added:  "Congress  has  not  commanded  that 
the  less  qualified  be  preferred  over  the  better 
qualified  because  of  minority  origins.  Far 
ftom  disparaging  job  qualifications  as  such. 
Congress  has  made  such  qualifications  the 
controlling  factor,  so  that  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, and  sex  become  irrelevant."  401 
U.S.  at  436.  Kennedy-Hawkins  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  these  principles. 

We  should  focus  our  efforts  on  assisting- 
minorities  who  have  suffered  from  unequal 
opportunity  by  providing  additional  and  bet- 
ter education  and  vocational  training  for 
these  individuals,  never  excluding  from  these 
programs  others  equally  poor  or  deprived 
simply  because  they  are  white.  The  solution 
Is  not  to  place  unqualified  minority  workers. 
or  others  of  different  national  origin,  in  jobs 
for  which  they  are  not  adequately  trained  as 
a  band-aid  to  end  discrimination.  If  any- 
thing, this  is  the  way  to  destroy  the  seU-e.s- 
teem  of  many  workers,  heightening  anger 
and  discrimination  among  fellow  employees 
when  some  members  of  the  workforce  are  un- 
able to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  load. 
Furthermore,  such  practices  often  unfairly 
reflect  adversely  upon  the  many  minority 
members  who  were  hired  because  they  were 
qualified  and  are  better  than  other  appli- 
cants. They  unfairly  become  judged,  not  as 
Individuals,  but  as  members  of  a  protected 
class,  not  able  to  compete  with  others. 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  bill,  which  has 
been  reintroduced  in  1991  as  HRl,  in  even 
more  discriminatory  form  than  the  amended 
version  of  1990,  must  continue.  .Althoueh 
many  proponents  of  the  bill  will  insist  that 
to  oppose  this  so-called  "civil  rights  '  bill  is 
racist,  I  urge  them  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  damage  their  bill  would  do  if  passed,  .^nd 
I  urge  those  who  in  good  conscience  have 
concluded  the  proposed  legislation  is  bad  for 
everyone  concerned,  not  to  be  intimidated  bv 
false  charges  of  racism. 


CHARLESTON  GOES  TO  WAR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
\re  now  in  day  41  of  Desert  Storm— day 
41  of  the  most  massive,  relentless,  and 
successful  air  campaign  in  the  history 
of  warfare,  now  combined  with  the 
largest  ground  offensive  since  World 
War  n.  We  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  courage  of  Americas 
warriors.  But  beyond  courage,  what 
impresses  me  is  the  sheer  competence 
and  can-do  professionalism  of  our  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  people  in  my  home- 
town of  Charleston  take  justifiable 
pride  in  a  long  and  rich  tradition  of 
military  service,  a  tradition  that 
stretches  back  to  Francis  Marion  and 
the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the  latest 
conflict,  F-16  fighters  piloted  by 
Charlestonians  have  flown  daily  com- 
bat sorties  against  Iraq's  Republican 
Guard,  Appropriately  enough,  the  157th 
Tactical  Fighter  Reserve  unit,  which 
files  those  F-16's.  calls  itself  the 
Swamp  Fox  Squadron.  It  is  a  thrill  to 
see  video  on  CNN  of  those  F-16's  with 
South  Carolina  painted  in  bold  letters 
on  their  tailfins. 

Mr.  President,  Charlestonians  are 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  on  the 


ground,  in  the  air,  and  at  sea.  Natu- 
rally, the  public's  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  heroics  of  our  fighter 
and  bomber  pilots  in  the  Iraq-Kuwait 
theater,  but  there  is  another  group  of 
pilots  and  support  crews  whose  role  in 
this  campaign,  though  largely  unsung, 
has  been  truly  heroic  in  its  sheer  scale 
and  intensity.  I  refer  to  the  men  and 
wcmen— active  duty  and  reserve 
alike — attached  to  the  437th  Military 
Airlift  Wing  based  at  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base. 

Charleston  is  the  premier  Military 
.■\lrlift  Command  facility  in  the  United 
States,  homebase  for  58  of  the  Air 
Force's  huge  C-141  Starlifter  aircraft. 
To  date,  these  mammoth  cargo  planes 
from  Charleston — each  with  a  cargo  ca- 
pacity of  91,000  cubic  feet — have  hauled 
countless  tons  of  war-fighting  supplies 
and  personnel  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
airlift  has  been  an  extraordinarily  de- 
manding, round-the-clock  effort  that 
surged  on  August  7  and  hasn't  let  up 
since.  More  than  40  of  Charleston's  58 
C-14rs  are  in  action  at  any  given  time. 
.\s  Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  put 
it,  Charleston's  pilots  have  '"flown  the 
wings  off'  their  C-141s  in  support  of 
Desert  Storm. 

Led  by  Wing  Comdr.  Col.  John  W. 
Htndy  and  Vice  Comdr.  Howard  J.  In- 
gersoll,  it  has  been  an  inspired  team  ef- 
fort that  has  won  recognition  for  the 
437th  Military  Airlift  Wing  as  truly  an 
elite  unit,  and  I  mean  from  top  to  bot- 
tom: Loadmasters.  pilots,  copilots, 
night  engineers,  maintenance  crews, 
you  name  it.  They  have  kept  100  per- 
cemt  of  the  C-14rs  mission  ready,  and 
they  have  flown  without  a  single  mis- 
hap. This  is  a  sterling  performance, 
and  I  can't  imagine  a  more  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  professionalism  and  dedi- 
cation of  these  men  and  women. 

To  handle  this  nonstop  Desert  Storm 
surge.  Charleston's  four  active-duty 
flying  squadrons  have  been  supple- 
mented by  two  reserve  squadrons — 
drawn  from  the  315th  Military  Airlift 
Wing  Reserve— whose  pilots  and  sup- 
port crews  come  from  across  South 
Carolina  and  several  other  Eastern 
States.  One  of  these  reservists  is  Sgt. 
Gideon  Pearson,  who  in  peacetime  is 
principal  at  Ronald  E.  McNair  Elemen- 
tary School  in  north  Charleston. 

All  totaled,  some  1.500  reservists 
from  the  315th  Military  Airlift  Wing 
have  been  mobilized,  including  mili- 
tary police,  loadmasters,  maintenance 
personnel,  and  other  specialists.  The 
entire  315th  USAF  Reserve  Clinic  has 
been  activated,  totaling  more  than  100 
specialists.  Their  job  will  be  to  help 
staff  the  medical  facilities  at  Charles- 
ton .\ir  Force  Base,  which  is  one  of 
three  major  stateside  hubs  for  casual- 
ties returning  from  the  war.  Another 
200  medical  flight  nurses  and  in-flight 
medical  technicians  of  the  31st 
Aeromedical  Evacuation  Squadron 
have  been  activated  to  accompany  C- 
141 's  carrying  wounded  troops  from  the 
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war  theater  to  hospitals  in  Germany 
and  the  States.  One  reserve  unit,  the 
38th  Aerial  Port  Squadron — com- 
manded by  a  Citadel  graduate.  Maj. 
Murray  Compton  of  Charleston— has 
been  deployed  at  several  air  bases  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

To  put  it  mildly,  it  has  not  been  busi- 
ness a^  usual  at  Charleston  Air  Force 
Base  for  some  time  now.  Not  only  has 
there  been  a  drastically  increased 
tempo  of  flights  and  ground  activity, 
there  have  also  been  several  notable 
wartime  innovations.  On  that  score, 
the  biggest  success  has  been  Desert  Ex- 
press—the brainchild  of  Charleston- 
based  planners  and  flown  exclusively 
by  Charleston  C-141  pilots.  Two  Desert 
Express  flights  leave  Charleston  daily, 
carrying  critical  "show-stopper"  repair 
parts  and  supplies  for  our  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Each  flight  arrives  17 
hours  later  in  Saudi  Arabia  after  a 
brief  refueling  stopover  in  Europe.  In 
effect,  this  is  the  Air  Force's  answer  to 
Fedenal  Express  overnight  delivery, 
and  it  has  been  a  brilliant  success. 

Mr.  President,  a  proud  Charleston 
naval  tradition  also  continues  in  this 
war.  Ten  combat  ships,  with  crews  to- 
taling more  than  3,000,  have  departed 
their  piers  on  the  Cooper  River  to  take 
up  station  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  in- 
clude two  guided  missile  destroyers, 
the  MacDonough  and  the  William  V. 
Pratt;  the  guided  missile  cruiser  Rich- 
mond K.  Turner;  the  destroyer 
Moosbrugger;  three  guided  missile  frig- 
ates, the  Nicholas,  the  Hawes.  and  the 
Halyburton;  two  minesweepers,  the 
Avenger  and  the  Leader;  and  the  ammu- 
nition ship  Santa  Barbara.  The  Nicholas 
and  her  crew  of  200  under  Comr.  Dennis 
G.  Morral  of  Charleston  directly  sup- 
ported the  Jan.  18  commando  raid  on 
Iraqi-held  oil  platforms  off  of  Kuwait 
and  took  onboard  the  first  Iraqi  POW's 
of  this  war. 

Rear  Adm.  Stanley  E.  Bump,  com- 
mander at  the  Charleston  Naval  Base 
and  head  of  the  Navy's  Mine  Warfare 
Command,  has  deployed  to  the  gulf,  as 
has  the  command  staff  of  Cruiser  De- 
stroyer Group  II  under  Rear  Adm. 
Douglas  J.  Katz.  In  addition,  Charles- 
ton-bjLsed  mine  warfare  and  surface 
warfare  specialists,  as  well  as  explo- 
sives-ordinance disposal  experts  are 
today  at  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  these  sailors,  airmen, 
and  soldiers  from  Charleston  are 
among  our  best  and  finest.  They  are 
doing  an  extraordinary  job  for  our 
country,  and  they  are  doing  South 
Carolina  proud.  My  hat  is  off  to  every 
one  of  them,  and  I  pray  for  a  safe  and 
speedy  conclusion  to  their  Desert 
Storra  mission.  We  will  welcome  them 
back  as  heroes. 


MYRTLE  BEACH  AIR  FORCE  BASE: 
PRIDE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.    ROLLINGS.    Mr.    President,    we 
are  now  in  the  sixth  week  of  the  Per- 
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sian Gulf  war,  which  is  to  say  that  we 
are  in  week  6  of  the  most  massive,  in- 
tensive, and  successful,  air  campaigm  in 
the  history  of  warfare.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  pride  Americans 
have  taken  in  the  performance  of  our 
airmen  and  aircraft.  The  infantry  may 
yet  be  called  upon  to  deliver  the  coup 
de  grace,  but  make  no  mistake  about 
it:  It  is  United  States  airpower  that 
has  brought  Iraq's  Army  to  its  knees. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  that  no 
community  takes  greater  pride  in  this 
performance  than  Myrtle  Beach,  SC.  A- 
10  Warthogs  from  the  354th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  based  at  Myrtle  Beach 
Air  Force  Base  have  been  the  surprise 
overachiever  of  this  air  campaign. 
These  warplanes  were  supposedly  too 
old,  too  slow,  too  low-tech,  and  too 
ugly,  but  they  have  played  a  starring 
role  in  the  air  campaign  against  Iraq's 
armor  and  artillery.  And  when  and  if 
the  ground  phase  begins,  once  again  it 
will  be  the  Warthogs  that  will  do  the 
heavy  lifting — providing  tactical  sup- 
port to  advancing  American  infantry. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple:  The  A- 
10  has  proved  its  mettle  as  the  world's 
premier  tank-killing  aircraft.  In  the 
hands  of  superbly  trained  pilots  from 
Myrtle  Beach's  354th,  these  planes  have 
become  the  scourge  of  Iraq's  Repub- 
lican Guard.  Round  the  clock  for  more 
than  5  weeks  now.  these  planes  have 
blasted  Iraqi  tanks,  bunkers,  supply 
convoys,  artillery,  you  name  it.  One  A- 
10  even  scored  an  unheard  of  air-to-air 
kill,  knocking  an  Iraqi  helicopter  out 
of  the  sky.  Saddam  has  met  his  match, 
and  it  came  courtesy  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
SC. 

Mr.  President,  the  A-10  pilots  have 
put  on  an  awesome  demonstration  of 
skill  and  professionalism — not  to  men- 
tion raw  courage  and  tenacity  under 
fire.  In  addition  to  hitting  Iraq's  army 
with  murderous  efficiency.  A-10  pilots 
also  have  played  a  key  life-saving  role 
by  assisting  in  the  rescue  of  downed  pi- 
lots behind  enemy  lines.  In  the  first 
week  of  the  war,  we  marveled  at  the 
heroics  of  two  pilots  of  the  364th.  Capt. 
Paul  Johnson  and  Capt.  Randy  Goff, 
who  helped  to  locate  a  downed  Navy 
pilot  and  then  provided  cover  fire  dur- 
ing the  helicopter  rescue. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying— 
but  it  must  be  said— that  the  pilots  of 
the  364th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  equally  superb 
and  skilled  team  of  technicians,  me- 
chanics, munitions  loaders,  and  other 
ground-support  personnel.  Base  Com- 
mander Col.  James  A.  Moen  and  Wing 
Comdr.  Col.  Ervin  C.  Sharpe  have 
molded  an  elite  fighter  wing,  and  they 
have  proved  their  excellence  under  the 
most  difficult  and  exhausting  condi- 
tions. Their  performance  is  the  most 
eloquent  rebuttal  I  can  imagine  to 
those  so-called  Pentagon  experts  who, 
a  short  year  ago,  were  hellbent  on  re- 
tiring the  A-10  and  closing  down  Myr- 
tle Beach  Air  Force  Base. 


Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Myrtle  Beach's  354th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  are  among  our  best  and 
finest.  They  are  doing  an  extraordinary 
job  for  our  country,  and  they  are  doing 
South  Carolina  proud.  My  hat  is  off  to 
every  one  of  them.  I  join  all  Americans 
in  praying  for  their  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn. We  will  welcome  them  back  as 
the  heroes  they  are. 


HONORING  GEN.  MAXWELL  R. 
THURMAN 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  an  outstanding 
American  and  professional  military 
man  who  has  served  his  country  with 
distinction.  Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman 
ends  a  career  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army  that  has  spanned  nearly  38  years. 
He  will  be  honored  in  a  retirement 
ceremony  today  at  Fort  Myers,  and  he 
departs  active  service  with  the  thanks 
and  admiration  of  a  grateful  nation. 

Commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
1953  after  graduating  from  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Commission  Program 
at  North  Carolina  State  University. 
General  Thurman  began  his  outstand- 
ing career  of  service  in  the  Army.  He 
joined  the  artillery  branch  and,  over 
the  years,  held  many  operational  and 
staff  assignments  that  took  him  to 
Germany,  twice  to  'Vietnam  where  he 
commanded  a  battalion  in  combat, 
command  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
Artillery,  and  many  other  key  assign- 
ments in  and  out  of  the  United  States. 

I  recall  one  of  the  early  opportunities 
I  had  to  work  with  General  Thurman. 
In  the  mid  to  late  1970"s  he  was  the 
Army's  top  program  analyst.  On  very 
short  notice  he  provided  me  with  a  co- 
herent and  precise  assessment  of  the 
Army's  shortfalls  and  what  budgeting 
fixes  were  necessary.  We  were  able  to 
highlight  these  shortfalls  and  to  make 
changes  in  the  budget  over  time  to  cor- 
rect them. 

That  was  typical  of  Max  Thurman. 
He  would  tackle  a  tough  problem  di- 
rectly, and  work  tirelessly  to  solve  it 
once  it  was  known. 

One  of  General  Thurman's  greatest 
contributions  is  probably  least  well 
known.  The  Army  entered  the  1980's 
needing  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
enlisted  force.  General  Thurman  com- 
manded the  Army's  Recruiting  Com- 
mand and  put  in  place  the  policies  that 
reversed  many  of  the  negative  person- 
nel trends  and  led  directly  to  a  U.S. 
Army  that  today  is  the  highest  quality 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

From  this  position,  General  Thurman 
was  promoted  to  become  the  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  for  4  years,  essentially  running 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Army. 
In  so  many  ways,  the  foundations  upon 
which  our  highly  capable  Army  is  built 
are  thanks  to  the  tireless  dedication 
and  efforts  of  General  Thurman. 

After  serving  as  the  'Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Thurman  continued  his 


service  as  the  commander  responsible 
for  the  training  and  doctrine  for  the 
entire  Army.  The  air-land  battle  doc- 
trine in  use  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today, 
and  systems  such  as  the  Army  Tactical 
Missile  System  and  the  Joint  Surveil- 
lance and  Target  Acquisition  Radar 
System  [JSTARS]  and  many  other  sys- 
tems were  supported  and  pushed  by 
General  Thurman  when  he  commanded 
TRADOC.  Without  exaggeration.  Gen- 
eral Thurman's  good  work  has  touched 
every  facet  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Then,  with  this  full  and  successful 
record  of  service.  General  Thurman 
took  on  the  challenge  of  commanding 
the  United  States  Southern  Command 
in  Panama  in  July  1989.  Immediately 
upon  taking  command.  General 
Thurman  oversaw  an  extensive  plan- 
ning sequence  that  eventually  led  to 
the  highly  successful  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama.  Senator  Warner  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
General  Thurmond  while  the  operation 
was  ongoing,  and  I  can  attest  to  the 
key  elements  of  his  leadership. 

Many  times  General  Thurman  testi- 
fied before  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  al- 
ways welcomed  his  testimony,  knowing 
it  would  be  crisp,  concise,  well-in- 
formed, and  straightforward.  General 
Thurman  always  told  it  like  he  saw  it. 

During  recent  months,  General 
Thurman  has  waged  a  personal  battle 
with  a  serious  illness.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  continued  recovery,  as  (Jeneral 
Thurman  has  much  more  to  offer  this 
country  in  his  retired  status.  I  know  he 
will  remain  active  in  service  to  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
his  beloved  country  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. 

This  Nation  and  the  Army  will  suffer 
a  loss  with  the  conclusion  of  General 
Thurman's  active  service  in  uniform, 
but  we  are  far  richer  for  the  long  and 
dedicated  service  he  rendered. 

I  am  honored  to  have  worked  with 
Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman  and  he 
knows  he  leaves  with  the  highest  acco- 
lade one  can  give  a  combat  soldier — a 
nation's  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  complete  biographical  infor- 
mation on  General  Thurman  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  ixjint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resume  of  Service  Career  of  Maxwell 
Reid  Thurman.  General 

DATE  AND  PLACE  OF  BIRTH:  18  Feb- 
ruary 1931.  High  Point,  North  Carolina 

YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  COMMISSIONED 
SERVICE:  Over  37 

PRESENT  ASSIGNMENT:  Medical  Hold, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20310.  since  December  1990 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED:  The 
Ordnance  School.  Basic  Course:  The  Artil- 
lery School.  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses: 
United  States  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College;  United  States  Army  War  Col- 
lege 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEGREES:  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh— BS  Degree- 
Chemical  Engineering 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE(S):  None  recorded 

MAJOR  DITTY  ASSIGNMENTS 
Jul  53-Oct  53:  Student,  Associate  Ordnance 
Officer   Course,   United    States    Army   Ord- 
nance   School,    Aberdeen    Proving    Ground. 
Maryland 

Nov  53-Mar  54:  Student.  Field  Artillery  Of- 
ficer Basic  Course,  United  States  Army  Ar- 
tillery School.  Fort  Sill,  Oklahonna 

May  54-Mar  55:  Reconnaissance  and  Survey 
Officer,  Battery  C,  457th  Airborne  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion,  Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky 

Mar  55-Jun  55:  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Com- 
manding General,  11th  Airborne  Division  Ar- 
tillery, Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky 

Jun  55-Aug  55:  Assistant  Adjutant.  lUh 
Airborne  Division  Artillery.  Fort  Campbell. 
Kentucky 

Aug  55-Jan  57:  Liaison  Officer,  later  Assist- 
ant S-2,  11th  Airborne  Division  Artillery. 
United  States  Army  Europe 

Feb  57-Nov  57:  Platoon  Commander.  Bat- 
tery C,  377th  Artillery  (Airborne)  (Honest 
John),  nth  Airborne  Division.  United  States 
Army  Europe 

Nov  57-Nov  58:  Platoon  Commander.  Bat- 
tery D,  1st  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (Rocket. 
Howitzer),  34th  Artillery,  United  States 
Army  Europe 

Dec  58-Aug  59:  Assistant  Adjutant.  1st  Offi- 
cer Student  Battery.  United  States  Army 
Artillery  and  Missile  School.  Fort  Sill.  Okla- 
homa 

Aug  59->Jun  60:  Student,  Artillery  Officer 
Advanced  Course,  United  States  Army  Artil- 
lery and  Missile  School,  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma 
Jun  60-Dec  61:  Instructor.  Battery  Oper- 
ations Unit,  Hawk  Branch.  Officer  Instruc- 
tion Division,  Low  Altitude  Missile  Depart- 
ment, and  later  Air  Defense  Missile  Tactics 
Officer,  Air  Defense  Tactics  Division,  Com- 
mand and  Staff  Department.  United  States 
Army  Air  Defense  School.  Fort  Bliss.  Texas 
Dec  61-Apr  63:  intelligence  Officer.  I  Viet- 
namese Corps  and  Tactical  Zone  I.  Danantr. 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam 

Apr  63-Jul  66:  Company  Tactical  Officer. 
later  Cadet  Activities  Officer.  Staff  and  Fac- 
ulty, United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point,  New  York 

Jul  66-Jun  67:  Student,  United  States 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 
Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Jun  e7-Sep  67:  Student.  Defense  Language 
Institute,  Biggs  Fields.  Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Oct  67-Jan  68:  Assistant  Group  Commander 
and  later  Executive  Officer,  54th  Artillery 
Group,  n  Field  Force  Vietnam.  United 
States  Army.  Vietnam 

Jan  68-Sep  68:  Commander.  2d  Howitzer 
Battalion,  35th  Artillery,  54th  Artillery 
Group,  n  Field  Force  Vietnam,  United 
States  Army,  Vietnam 

Sep  68-May  69:  Training  Staff  Officer.  Pol- 
icy and  Programs  Branch,  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Washington. 
DC 

Jun  e&-Jun  70:  Student.  United  States 
Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Jun  70-Nov  72:  Analyst,  later  Team  Chief, 
Omce,  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Army. 
Washington.  DC 

Nov  72-Feb  73:  Special  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Army.  Washing- 
ton, DC 

Mar  73-Feb  75:  Commander.  82d  Airborne 
Division  Artillery.  82d  Airborne  Division, 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 


Mar  75-Apr  77:  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Resource  Management,  United  States  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Mon- 
roe. Virginia 

Apr  77-Nov  79:  Director.  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation.  Office.  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
States  Army.  Washington.  DC 

Nov  79-Jul  81:  Commanding  General,  Unit- 
ed States  Army  Recruiting  Command,  Fort 
Sljeridan,  Illinois 

Aug  81-Jun  83:  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  United  States  Army.  Washington. 
DC 

Jun  83-Jun  87:  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
States  Army.  Washington.  DC 

Jun  87-Jul  89:  Commanding  General.  Unit- 
ed States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand. Fort  Monroe.  Virginia 

Jul  89-Dec  90:  Commander-in-Chief.  United 
States  Southern  Command.  Quarry  Heights. 
Panama.  APO  Miami 


P'omcttons 

Dates  of  appointment 
Tempofaf>        Permanent 

2Ll 

19  Jul  53 
19  Jan  55 

19  Jul  53 

:  LI    „ . 

19  Jul  56 

CPT 

19  Jul  60 

Lie 

19  Jun  63 
10  Mat  67 

19  Sep  67 
19  Jul  74 

COL 

17  »pt  73 

19  Jul  77 

BG 

MG 

LIG 

- 

4  Jun  75 

1  Dec  73 

30  Jul  81 

7  Oct  77 
7  Oct  77 

GEN 

23  Jun  83 

U.S.  DECORATIONS  AND  BADGES:  De- 
fease Distinguished  Service  Medal;  Distin- 
E^Uished  Service  Medal  (with  3  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters i;  Legion  of  Merit  (with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter): Bronze  Star  Medal  with  ■V"  Device; 
Bronze  Star  Medal;  Meritorius  Service  Medal 
(\*ith  Oak  Leaf  Cluster);  Air  Medals;  Army 
Commendation  Medal  (with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
teri:  Joint  Service  Achievement  Medal;  Mas- 
ter Parachutist  Badge;  Army  Staff  Identi- 
fication Badge 

SOURCE  OF  COMMISSION:  ROTC 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,173d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ruth  Amberg 
be  given  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
the  pendency  of  S.  419,  the  RTC  Fund- 
ing Act  of  1991. 


suggest 


The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  alasence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  22,  S.  419;  I  do  so  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader,  who  has 
the  authority  to  call  up  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
now  ttegin  the  discussion  on  this  legis- 
lative item.  I  will  make  an  opening 
statement,  and  I  gather  that  my  col- 
league from  Utah,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  will  do 
likewise. 

I  know  there  are  colleagues  who  have 
indicated  that  they  have  collateral  is- 
sues to  this  measure  that  they  wish  to 
raise.  I  know  particularly  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  so  indicated.  I  as- 
sume he  may  come  to  the  floor  a  bit 
later  to  raise  some  of  those  issues. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, to  express  my  strong  support, 
and  Che  support  of  the  committee,  for 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
Funding  Act  of  1991. 

This  is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
piece  of  legislation  intended  to  accom- 
plish three  things:  Fir^t,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  bill  would  provide  the  RTC 
$30  billion  in  interim  funding  to  con- 
tinue its  necessary  task  of  closing  in- 
solvent thrift  institutions  through  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Seoond,  the  bill  requires  the  RTC  to 
provide  Congress  with  detailed  finan- 
cial operating  plans  and  schedules  of 
projected  insolvencies. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  the  RTC  to 
provide  audit  and  financial  statements 
within  6  months  from  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  As  it  is  in  current  law, 
there  is  no  set  time  limit,  and  the 
statements  for  fiscal  year  1989  are  still 
not  completed  and  available  to  us. 

The  need  to  provide  the  Resolution 
Trust     Corporation     with     additional 
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funds  presents  the  Congress  with  a  sim- 
ple choice.  Either  we  act  now  to  de- 
crease the  cost  that  American  tax- 
payers will  have  to  invest  in  order  to 
resolve  the  thrift  crisis,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  delay  that  cleanup 
process  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  getting  it  done. 

Today,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's latest  estimates,  the  total  cost 
of  this  problem  will  be  somewhere  in 
the  area  of  $175  billion,  expressed  in 
present  value  terms.  If  you  stretch 
that  out  over  a  30-year  timeframe,  ob- 
viously, a  different  number  can  be  de- 
veloped. But  in  present  value  terms, 
the  projected  figure  that  they  now 
foresee  is  in  the  range  of  $175  billion. 

If  we  delay  in  providing  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  are  needed  at  this 
particular  time,  and  if  we  delay  in  en- 
acting this  legislation,  then  that  price 
necessarily  goes  up.  And  it  will  rise, 
according  to  administration  estimates, 
by  a  figure  of  between  $750  and  $850 
million  or  more  each  quarter. 

So  that  every  90  days,  we  could  imag- 
ine tacking  on  a  figure  of  roughly  $750 
million,  or  more,  in  extra  costs,  avoid- 
able costs,  that  this  legislation  would 
be  able  to  prevent  us  from  having  to 
incur. 

It  was  18  months  ago  that  Congress 
enacted,  and  the  President  signed  into 
law.  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989. 
In  that  act.  we  provided  $50  million  in 
funds  to  cover  anticipated  losses  of  fed- 
erally insured  thrift  institutions,  and 
we  also  provided  access  to  temporary 
working  capital  to  facilitate  the  reso- 
lution of  failed  thrift  institutions. 

We  thought  at  that  time  that  that 
was  not  enough  money,  although  that 
was  the  amount  that  was  officially  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  And 
later  events  have  shown,  indeed,  that 
more  has  been  made. 

We  find  ourselves  today  with  a  situa- 
tion where  the  funds  that  Congress  ini- 
tially provided  are  nearly  exhausted. 
But  a  massive  job  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  committee's  report  that  ac- 
companies this  bill  states,  "As  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1991,  183  thrifts  with  total  assets 
of  $105  billion  were  in  the  RTC 
conservatorship,"  and  that  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision  had  designated  an 
additional  161  thrifts,  with  a  total  of 
$115  bilion  of  assets  as  likely  to  be 
placed  also  into  RTC  conservatorship. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  recognized  that 
there  were  still  an  additional  356  more 
thrifts  with  total  assets  of  $191  billion, 
that  were  listed  as  "troubled."  or  in  ef- 
fect "in  trouble,"  and  in  some  danger 
of  failure.  So  that  we  can  anticipate,  as 
well,  that  some  part  of  that  group  will 
also,  at  some  point,  have  to  be  shut 
down. 

As  long  as  the  RTC  lacks  the  money 
that  it  needs  to  close  the  insolvent 
thrifts,  we  find  then  that  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where  they  are  left  open.  And  as 


they  are  left  open,  they  are  incurring 
increasing  loses  and,  eventually,  those 
losses  also  have  to  make  their  way  in 
to  be  paid  for. 

We  want  to  avoid  that  in  every  way 
that  we  can,  because  every  additional 
dollar  that  is  lost  by  an  insolvent 
thrift  that  remains  open  represents  an- 
other dollar  that  all  of  us  as  taxpayers 
are  going  to  have  to  provide. 

Bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
is  an  unpleasant  but  necessary  task. 
Like  everyone  else,  I  wish  we  had 
available  to  us  a  better  and  less  painful 
way  to  resolve  this  particular  problem. 
There  is  not  another  way  open  to  us 
that  one  can  see. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  try  to 
dispel  two  myths  that  have  grown  up 
around  this  issue,  which  would  make  it 
seem  as  if  there  were  somehow  simple 
or  easy  answers  that  we  might  turn  to. 

First,  there  is  a  misimpression  that 
the  money  being  provided  pays  off  the 
shareholders  in  savings  and  loans,  or 
developers  who  borrowed  money  and 
misinvested  it,  or  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  failed  savings  and  loan  organi- 
zations, and  that  is  not  the  case. 

They  do  not  get  one  dime  of  the 
money  that  is  provided  here.  The 
money  that  is  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  for  one  purpose  and  that  is  to 
redeem  the  certificates  of  individual 
savers  who  have  deposited  their  money 
into  a  given  savings  and  loan. 

So.  within  the  levels  of  the  insurance 
limit  protection,  depositors  trust  that 
we  are  standing  behind  the  Federal  de- 
posit guarantee  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  is  there  and  that  they  can  re- 
ceive the  money  that  they  have  saved 
and  put  into  that  institution. 

That  is  the  only  place  the  money 
goes.  It  does  not  go  to  anybody  else.  So 
the  depositers  who  otherwise  would 
lose  the  value  of  their  deposits  are  the 
ones  for  whom  this  money  is  intended. 

Second,  some  have  said  why  do  we 
not  just  have  the  RTC  take  the  assets 
of  failed  thrifts  that  they  now  have  in 
their  possession  and  sell  those  off  and 
use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  those 
assets,  buildings,  securities,  and  other 
things  and  use  that  money  to  cover  the* 
losses  in  the  savings  and  loan  system 
and  in  effect  provide  the  money  to  pay 
off  these  depositors  in  insolvent  insti- 
tutions? 

That  money  is  not  free  and  available 
for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  come  up 
with  the  working  capital  to  be  able  to 
take  and  hold  the  assets  that  were  on 
the  balance  sheets  of  failed  savings  and 
loans,  the  RTC  actually  has  gone  to 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and  bor- 
rowed money  to  be  able  to  handle  that 
inventory  of  assets  that  has  taken 
from  insolvent  thrifts  prior  to  the  time 
that  those  assets  can  be  recycled  and 
sold  off.  When  those  assets  are  sold,  no 
matter  what  they  may  be,  that  money 
is  not  free  to  cover  losses  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  system.  That  money  has 
to  be  used  to  repay  these  borrowings  of 


working  capital  that  have  come  Orom 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

The  sale  of  assets  which  we  want  to 
encourage  and  which  we  would  like  to 
see  moving  along  at  a  faster  pace  is  a 
part  of  the  problem  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  the  proceeds  from  that 
activity  are  not  available  to  cover  the 
losses  that  have  to  be  met  with  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  that.  There  is  not  a  ma^c  way 
to  accelerate  the  sale  of  existing  assets 
to  produce  cash  that  in  turn  can  be 
used  to  cover  the  losses  that  this  par- 
ticular legislation  is  aimed  at  dealing 
with. 

Now,  what  that  all  means  is  that  the 
RTC  has  exhausted  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  it  to  cover  losses 
and  as  a  result  is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
able  to  close  any  more  insolvent  sav- 
ings and  loans.  Those  that  remain  open 
continue  to  run  up  increasing  losses, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  all  going  to  be 
stuck  with  unless  we  can  provide  the 
money  so  they  can  be  shut  down  in  an 
orderly  way. 

After  the  101st  Congress  adjourned, 
the  RTC  stretched  its  resources  by 
using  a  drafting  error  in  the  FIRREA 
bill  to  increase  its  temporary  borrow- 
ing authority  by  several  billion,  to 
come  up  with  the  working  capital  that 
I  have  just  cited.  But  in  testimony  to 
the  Banking  Committee  on  January  23. 
Secretary  Brady  indicated  that  the 
RTC  can  stretch  no  further  in  that 
area.  He  told  the  committee: 

K  the  RTC  fulfills  its  goals  for  January 
and  February  and  does  not  receive  additional 
funds  it  will  have  expended  all  available  loss 
funds  and  it  will  be  forced  to  stop  closing 
and  selling  institutions  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary; namely,  this  month. 

He  further  questioned,  without  funds 
the  RTC  will  have  to  practice  forbear- 
ance on  insolvent  thrifts  that  remain 
open  and  told  us.  as  I  already  indi- 
cated, that  the  RTC  estimates  that  for- 
bearance for  even  one  quarter  would 
cost  American  taxpayers  $750  to  $850 
million  if  we  do  not  allow  the  orderly 
shutting  down  of  institutions  that  are 
losing  money. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration 
asked  the  committee  to  provide  the 
RTC  with  permanent  indefinite  fund- 
ing: namely,  a  blank  check.  They  said, 
"Do  not  just  give  us  a  specified  amount 
of  money.  We  would  like  you  to  sign  an 
open-ended  authority  of  an  unlimited 
amount,  and  as  we  need  to  draw  money 
out  to  do  this  job,  we  will  just  take  it 
as  we  need  it." 

It  was  not  the  desire  or  the  thought 
that  the  committee  should  take  that 
step  and  this  bill  does  not  do  that.  We 
decided  to  provide  only  interim  fund- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $30  billion  that 
will  take  us  down  through  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year,  or  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991. 
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The  reason  for  that  is  really  very 
straightforward.  First  of  all,  that  is 
the  amount  they  anticipated  they  will 
need  to  carry  out  the  work  down 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible  for  us 
to  sign  a  blank  check  when  there  are  a 
lot  of  questions  about  the  internal  op- 
erations of  the  RTC  and  a  number  of 
suggestions  as  to  how  it  might  be  re- 
structured and  made  more  efficient.  We 
want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
those  ideas  and  be  in  a  position  to  rec- 
onrunend  changes  in  the  actual  struc- 
ture and  work  process  of  the  RTC  be- 
fore we  provide  any  money  beyond  the 
$30  billion  contained  in  this  bill,  which 
takes  us  down  through  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. That,  obviously,  gives  us 
enough  time  between  now  and  then  to 
see  what  changes  might  be  in  order  for 
the  RTC. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
wonder  whether  $30  billion  is  not  too 
much  money,  whether  we  should  keep 
the  RTC  on  a  tighter  leash.  I  must  say 
I  have  some  sympathy  for  that  point  of 
view.  I  think  with  so  much  money  at 
stake  it  is  altogether  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  insist  that  the  RTC  be  held  to 
very  high  standards  of  accountability. 
and  make  sure  that  RTC  does  not  have 
so  much  money  available  to  it  that 
wa^te  ensues  as  a  result  of  that 

I  have  to  say,  on  the  other  side,  I 
think  reducing  the  funding  amount 
below  what  we  asked  for  would  actu- 
ally be  counterproductive  to  that  goal. 
The  transactions  that  the  RTC  must 
engage  in  are  very  complicated,  they 
are  very  sophisticated  transactions. 
RTC  is  a  huge  organization.  It  has 
come  into  being  in  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time.  It  is  roughly  the  size  of 
Citicorp,  now  the  largest  private  bank 
in  our  banking  system,  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  organization  that  has  come  into 
being.  So  it  takes  a  lot  of  people  and  a 
lot  of  planning  to  accomplish  the  as- 
signment and  the  objectives  that  are 
set  forth  for  the  RTC. 

I  think  if  we  were  to  say,  in  essence, 
look,  we  will  give  you,  say,  $10  billion 
now,  and  come  back  when  that  $10  bil- 
lion runs  out  and  we  will  give  you  an- 
other $10  billion.  I  think  that  prob- 
ability creates  enough  uncertainty  in 
terms  of  cash-flow  and  lead  times  with 
respect  to  case  resolutions  that  are 
now  backed  up  and  ready  to  go.  which 
they  need  to  try  to  deal  with  on  an  or- 
derly basis.  I  suspect  that  the  result  of 
that  would  be  fewer  resolutions  and  on 
less  favorable  terms.  I  think  more  in- 
stitutions that  are  losing  money  would 
stay  open  longer  and  the  losses  would 
mount  up  to  taxpayers  beyond  what 
they  otherwise  will  be. 

The  weight  of  argrument  is  on  the 
side  of  saying  it  is  February  now,  al- 
most March.  Let  us  provide  enough 
money  to  carry  them  with  the  planning 
horizon  down  through  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  give  us  time  to  see  how  the 


machinery     itself     might     be     reengi- 
neered. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  col- 
leagues, and  certainly  some  who  are  on 
the  floor  at  the  present  time,  have 
voiced  concerns  over  the  structure  and 
the  operational  practices  of  the  RTC, 
and  I  certainly  share  some  of  those 
concerns  myself.  I  think  the  RTC  could 
have  moved  faster  to  resolve  its  huge 
case  backlog  of  conservatorships.  I 
think  it  could  be  doing  a  better  job  of 
assets  sales,  although  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  in  face  of  the  kind  of  depressed 
real  estate  market  we  find  across  the 
country.  I  am  concerned  that  the  RTC 
complex  administrative  structure  may 
in  and  of  itself  contribute  to  organiza- 
tional inertia. 

I  have  previously  stated  here  on  the 
floor  that  the  committee  will  look 
closely  at  these  issues  in  this  session 
and  consider  what  reforms,  if  any,  it 
shofuld  enact.  And  that  remains  my  in- 
tention. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  on 
that  very  subject  on  April  11  in  the 
connmittee.  I  invite  colleagues  who 
have  ideas  for  restructuring  of  the  RTC 
to  plan  to  come  in  and  testify  and  offer 
their  ideas  at  that  time.  I  know  Sen- 
ates WiRTH  and  Senator  Kerrey  of  Ne- 
braska both  have  proposed  legislation 
to  reform  the  structure  of  the  RTC. 
Senator  AK.\K.\  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion concerning  RTC  asset  sales  and 
environmental  issues,  and  there  are 
others  that  have  been  suggested  as 
well.  So  anyone  who  has  ideas  in  this 
area,  we  are  interested  in  them,  will 
look  at  them  carefully  and  see  what 
changes  seem  to  make  sense. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  the  GAO 
Comptroller  General  Bowsher  testified 
just  last  week  on  this  issue: 

With  reference  to  this  problem,  such  close 
slowdowns  simply  add  to  the  eventual  cost  of 
resolution  by  allowing  failed  institutions  to 
continue  operating  and  incurring  losses. 

Continuing  to  quote  him.  he  said: 
We  believe  short-term  funding  bills  cover- 
ing less  than  1  year  would  prove  inefficient 
and  costly. 

So  you  have  the  comptroller  general, 
who  has  been  very  much  an  arm's 
length  independent  party  in  examining 
the  S&L  workout  situation,  on  record 
within  the  matter  of  a  week  or  so  tell- 
ing us  that  he  thinks  this  legislation 
provides  the  right  amount  of  money, 
that  it  represents  good  operating  prac- 
tice, and  a  way  to  save  some  money  for 
the  taxpayer  in  this  situation. 

So  this  bill  does  not  provide  the 
blank  check  that  was  the  administra- 
tion's preferred  funding  alternative. 
Despite  that,  the  administration  is 
supporting  this  bill.  It  is  needed. 

We  acted  at  the  end  of  the  last  Con- 
gress to  provide  additional  funding  for 
cloeing  of  insolvent  thrifts.  It  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  House,  so  we  were 
not  able  to  move  that  matter  through 
and  into  law.  We  are  coming  back 
around  again  today.  I  know  the  House 


was  acting  on  it  in  committee  today. 
But  it  Is  very  important  that  this  leg- 
islation be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  be- 
cause there  is  an  awful  lot  of  savings 
that  I  think  rides  on  it  that  ought  to 
be  realized. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aide  to  support  this  legislation.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  today  taking  up  S.  419  for  consider- 
ation, the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion Funding  Act  of  1991.  While  this 
bill  is  the  vehicle  before  the  Senate 
today,  it  is  not  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  today. 

The  Question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  lay  pol- 
itics aaide  and  do  what  will  impose  the 
least  cost  upon  the  taxpayer. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  going 
to  meet  our  obligation  to  the  millions 
of  depositors  in  our  Nation's  financial 
institutions:  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  do  so  as  quickly  and 
expeditiously  as  Government  can.  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  delay  meeting 
our  obligations  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  refer  to  delay. 
I  do  not  wish  to  level  any  criticism  at 
this  body  or  its  Members.  Time  and 
time  again  throughout  the  savings  and 
loan  insurance  crisis  the  Senate  has 
acted  tiO  provide  funds  to  meet  our  obli- 
gation$.  only  to  see  the  process  stifled 
by  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Last  year  it  became  clear  that  addi- 
tional resources  would  be  needed  for 
the  RT?C  to  continue  to  shut  down  and 
dispose  of  bankrupt  savings  and  loans. 
The  Senate  passed  legislation  last  Oc- 
tober providing  funds  for  the  RTC  to 
continue  its  operations.  That  legisla- 
tion was  not  taken  up  in  the  House. 
The  lOlst  Congress  subsequently  ad- 
journed without  providing  the  RTC.  an 
agency  created  by  the  Congress,  with 
the  additional  funds  necessary  to  do  its 
job. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  should 
pause  to  remind  ourselves  just  what 
that  job  is.  The  RTC  was  created  by  the 
Congress  for  one  purpose  alone.  All 
other  functions  it  performs  are  to  fur- 
ther that  purpose. 

That  purpose  is  to  honor  the  solcuin 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Govei-n- 
ment  to  the  men,  women,  chi""  • 
mothers,  fathers,  grandmotheio,  o..iall 
busineeses,  shopkeepers.  Elks  clubs, 
and  anyone  else  with  an  insured  de- 
posit in  a  failed  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, that  their  money  is  secure,  and 
to  do  $0  in  a  way  that  takes  back  the 
least  amount  of  money  out  of  the  tax- 
payers* pocket. 

I  do  not  remember  that  commitment 
ever  being  in  question  in  this  body.  I 
know  of  no  Senator  who  rejects  that 
commitment,  who  does  not  acknowl- 
edge ttat  obligation. 

Unfortunately,  and  for  a  long  list  of 
reasons  that  I  will  not  discuss  today, 
the    airency    that    originally    insured 
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those  deposits,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  itself  be- 
came bankrupt.  That  bankruptcy,  how- 
ever, did  not  end  our  obligation  to 
those  depositors.  Standing  behind  the 
obligations  of  the  FSLIC  was  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

When  FSLIC  resources  were  ex- 
hausted it  fell  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  honor  those  obligations.  The 
alternatives  would  have  been  to  turn  to 
the  millions  of  depositors  and  say.  "I 
am  sorry,  but  your  deposits  are  gone. 
There  Is  no  money  left.  Get  along  as 
best  you  can." 

I  do  not  remember  anyone  suggesting 
that  course  of  action.  Instead,  after  ex- 
tensive hearings,  debate,  and  legisla- 
tive deliberations,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  law  creating  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation.  The  RTC  was  given 
the  charge,  as  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  be  the  instrumentality 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
met  it  obligations  to  insured  deposi- 
tors. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  again  I  do  not 
hear  anyone  making  a  proposal,  that 
because  the  cost  of  that  obligation  has 
grown  we  should  walk  away  from  it, 
that  the  RTC  should  not  go  forward 
and  do  its  job.  So  the  question  before 
us  today  is  not  whether  we  are  going  to 
meet  our  obligation.  The  question 
again  is  only  how — how  specifically  we 
handle  it,  and  how  expeditiously. 

Today,  as  always  in  this  process,  the 
clock  Is  against  us.  The  longer  we  wait, 
the  more  it  will  cost.  The  problem  will 
neither  go  away  nor  become  ea.sier  as 
time  goes  by.  The  exact  opposite  is 
true. 

Because  of  Insufficient  funds  over  the 
last  few  months,  the  RTC  has  already 
had  to  slow  down  it  activities.  When 
the  RTC  slows  down  its  activities,  that 
means  that  brain  dead  savings  and 
loans  stay  in  business.  They  do  not 
make  new  loans.  They  merely  continue 
existing  operations,  servicing  existing 
deposits.  But  those  existing  deposits 
have  to  be  serviced  with  money  from 
somewhere,  and  that  means  more  de- 
posits are  taken  In  or  other  liabilities 
are  obtained  In  order  to  honor  earlier 
deposits  and  pay  employees. 

This  Government-operated  pyramid 
scheme  continues  until  the  institution 
can  be  closed  down.  As  the  failed  thrift 
stays  open,  this  cycle  goes  on,  and  the 
cost  continues  to  grow. 

The  RTC  estimated  that  the  lack  of 
resources  has  already  cost  taxpayers 
an  additional  S250  million  to  $300  mil- 
lion. That  is  what  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  responsible  for.  If  they 
had  considered  taking  up  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  they  could  have  saved  X250 
to  $300  million.  I  wish  more  of  the  tax- 
payers would  understand  that  and  start 
calling  their  Representatives  and  let- 
ting them  know  that  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate that.  The  RTC  estimates  it 
win  cost  another  $750  to  $800  million  if 


another  90  days  pass  without  the  RTC 
receiving  needed  funding. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  good  argu- 
ments for  why  we  should  increase  the 
already  heavy  burden  that  must  be  car- 
ried by  taxpayers.  We  cannot  escape 
the  costs  of  meeting  our  commitments 
to  insured  depositors.  We  can  and 
should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  avoid 
increasing  costs. 

We  will  not  do  that  by  avoiding  the 
job  before  us  today,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tasteful that  job  may  be.  We  can  mini- 
mize costs  only  by  doing  all  we  can  to 
get  bankrupt  savings  and  loans  out  of 
business,  and  that  means  giving  the 
RTC  the  resources  it  needs  to  press  for- 
ward with  full  speed. 

I  can  only  wonder  what  those  who  are 
reluctant  to  pass  this  bill  today  would 
do  in  the  future  when  failure  to  act 
now  will  make  the  bill  many  times 
larger. 

Mr.  President,  I  presume  that  the 
doctor  in  the  emergency  room  of  a  hos- 
pital would  just  as  soon  not  have  any 
patients.  He  would  be  much  happier  to 
stay  home  and  spend  a  quiet  evening 
with  his  family.  But  he  knows  that 
when  an  accident  victim  is  brought  in. 
failure  to  act  is  not  an  option. 

That  is  not  an  option  for  us  today  ei- 
ther. We  need  healthy  financial  institu- 
tions to  provide  the  loans  for  economic 
recovery,  growth,  and  development. 
Keeping  bankrupt  S&L's  in  business 
undermines  the  health  of  other  well- 
run,  well-managed  financial  institu- 
tions. Delaying  the  job  of  cleaning 
them  up  prolongs  financial  weakness. 

We  should  have  provided  new  funds 
for  the  RTC  last  fall.  As  I  said,  the 
Senate  tried,  but  the  House  failed  to 
act.  Of  all  of  the  unfortunate  costs  in 
this  catastrophe,  the  most  unfortunate 
are  the  ones  that  could  have  been 
avoided.  So  I  suggest  there  be  no  more 
delay. 

I  experience  a  great  deal  of  frustra- 
tion, I  suppose,  because,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  the  last  15  years,  I  have 
given  literally  dozens  and  dozens  of 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  on 
the  need  to  modernize  our  financial 
system.  I  have  argued  not  to  continue 
with  Band-Aids,  and  splints,  and  tour- 
niquets, that  we  should  not  always  be 
facing  an  emergency  situation,  but 
that  we  should  look  at  structural  re- 
form that  would  make  our  system 
more  competitive  while  also  providing 
for  more  safety  and  soundness. 

Congress,  particularly  the  House  of 
Representatives,  year  after  year  after 
year  has  failed  to  do  that.  We  are  pay- 
ing the  price  for  that  delay.  And  be- 
yond the  issue  of  not  providing  struc- 
tural reform  and  modernization  for  our 
financial  system,  when  the  bills  come 
due,  bills  that  we  have  been  the  main 
cause  that  they  have  been  created, 
then  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  them  be- 
cause, I  guess,  it  looks  good  to  the  tax- 


payer to  say,  "No,  I  am  a«:aln8t  $30  bil- 
lion." 

So  is  this  Senator.  No  more  than  two 
or  three  Senators  of  this  whole  body 
have » a  more  fiscally  conservative  vot- 
ing record  than  I  do  over  the  last  16 
years.  But  if  I  run  up  a  charge  account 
on  my  VISA  or  MasterCard,  I  have  to 
pay  the  bill.  Congress  has  run  up  that 
charge  account,  and  now  to  say  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  it  Is  not  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. Just  like  that  charge  ac- 
count, the  interest  and  the  penalties 
grow  and  grow.  That  Is  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  this  situation. 

My  frustration  grows  because  I  have 
given  this  speech  over  and  over  again. 
I  gave  it  in  October  1986,  when  I  stood 
on  this  floor  and  begged  for  a  $15  bil- 
lion FSLIC  recap— not  from  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  but  from  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  We  were  proposing 
that  they  pay  the  full  charges.  Interest 
and  principal,  to  bail  out  FSLIC  at 
that  time.  The  Senate  passed  It.  but 
the  House  turned  it  down. 

How  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
has  that  cost  us?  Yet,  politically,  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  away  with  It 
over  there.  I  wish  I  understood  that. 
Mind  you,  that  is  4Vi  years  ago. 

I  look  at  all  the  criticism  of  the  so- 
called  1988  deals.  A  lot  of  that  criticism 
is  justified.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Some  of  them  obviously  were  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  But 
there  was  only  one  other  choice  the 
Federal  Loan  Bank  Board  had  at  that 
time:  Keep  the  failed  savings  and  loans 
open.  Keep  them  open  because  Congress 
did  not  provide  the  money  to  close 
them  down,  even  when  that  money  was 
going  to  be  provided  by  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  itself,  not  by  the  tax- 
payers. We  turned  them  down.  And  so 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
tried  to  put  together  the  best  deals 
they  could,  even  If  they  were  not  the 
most  efficient,  or  they  would  have  had 
to  keep  the  failed  thrifts  open. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  estinmte  what 
the  costs  would  be  of  keeping  those  in- 
stitutions oi)en,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  of 
those  1988  deals. 

In  these  last  few  months  we  are  doing 
it  all  over  again.  We  did  not  give  the 
RTC  the  money  in  the  fall,  so  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, has  outlined  what  the  RTC  had  to 
do  in  the  last  few  months  under  the 
FIRREA  legislation  to  keep  operations 
going.  They  took  advantage  of  a  draft- 
ing error  in  the  FIRREA  legislation. 

In  a  way  It  almost  makes  me  wish 
they  had  not  found  a  way  to  keep  their 
operations  in  place,  so  that  the  true 
burden  would  lie  where  it  should — with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
not  providing  the  funds. 

I  sometimes  wonder  after  8  or  9  years 
of  coming  to  the  floor  and  giving  essen- 
tially the  same  speech — just  the  num- 
bers are  different,  and  a  lot  bigger— 
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how  many  times  some  of  us  have  to 
come  to  the  floor,  give  that  speech  over 
and  over  ag:ain,  warn  about  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  be  ignored  and  then 
have  those  who  defeat  it  somehow  es- 
cape the  political  wrath  they  deserve 
for  greatly  exacerbating  the  problem. 

One  of  the  excuses  they  use  is  that, 
well,  $15  billion  was  not  enough  to 
solve  the  problem  in  1986.  Correct.  It 
was  not.  But  it  would  have  made  the 
problem  today  a  small  portion  of  what 
it  is. 

I  remember  one  example  of  an  insti- 
tution in  California,  one  of  those 
State-chartered  California  institu- 
tions, that  did  not  even  have  a  retail 
office.  It  existed  in  one  of  those  steel 
and  glass  high-rise  office  buildings  in 
Los  Angeles  where  they  took  brokered 
deposits  from  all  over  the  country  by 
phone.  Nobody  knew  they  existed. 
They  just  advertised  high  rates  and  so 
on. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
did  not  have  the  money  to  close  that 
thrift  down  in  the  fall  of  1986.  They 
could  have  closed  it  then  for  a  little 
over  $80  million.  That  thrift  was  finally 
closed  in  1989  for  a  little  over  $800  mil- 
lion— just  one  institution. 

So  the  record  is  very,  very  clear. 
Whatever  the  fundamental  causes — in- 
terest rate  mismatches,  fraud,  dishon- 
esty. State  legislatures  allowing  pow- 
ers that  were  too  speculative,  too 
risky — we  could  discuss  for  days  all 
those  fundamental  problems  of  why 
this  occurred.  But,  interestingly 
enough,  all  of  those  problems  combined 
have  not  created  as  much  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  as  has  Congress'  unwilling- 
ness to  deal  with  the  problem  up  front, 
to  have  a  little  political  courage,  to 
say  we  do  not  like  it  but  this  is  the 
problem  and  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
it. 

If  anybody  had  told  me  on  a  late 
night  in  October  1986,  when  the  chair- 
man and  I  stood  in  back  of  this  Cham- 
ber to  try  to  get  that  legislation 
through,  that  4Mi  years  later  we  would 
still  be  debating  the  same  problem — 
still  trying  to  get  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  some  of  our  own  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  to  deal  with  the  issue 
rather  than  hide  from  it,  rather  than 
try  to  get  political  advantage  by  con- 
demning the  problem  instead  of  endors- 
ing solutions  to  the  problem,  I  would 
not  have  believed  it.  I  could  not  believe 
4Vi  years  later  and  less  than  an  inch  or 
two  of  hairline  I  would  still  be  out  here 
giving  the  same  speech. 

But  the  record  is  clear.  It  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record— over  and  over 
again  in  great  detail.  Some  of  us  were 
standing  here,  warning  about  the  prob- 
lem, how  we  should  deal  with  it,  and 
how  we  could  minimize  the  cost.  To  be 
giving  the  same  speech  on  February  26. 
1991,  is  almost  Incomprehensible  to  me. 

But  I  hope  a  few  of  our  colleagues  are 
listening  and,  once  again,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  responsibly  as  we  have  over 


and  over  again.  And  maybe  somebody 
will  start  sending  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  you  can- 
not demagog  the  problem  forever.  You 
cannot  play  games  with  it  forever  and 
someday  not  have  your  voters  catch  up 
and  find  out  who  increased  the  costs, 
literally,  by  many,  many  times — him- 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars — because  ac- 
tion has  not  been  taken  in  the  past. 

Again,  that  is  not  hindsight.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  a  matter  of  Con- 
gressional Recxjrd  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  take  the  time  to  go  back  and 
read  it.  They  will  find  out  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  body  who  tried  to 
do  something  about  it.  So  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  pass  this  swiftly,  even 
recognizing  that  there  are  some  prob- 
lems with  the  RTC. 

If  I  could  rewrite  the  bill,  that  cre- 
ated the  RTC,  it  would  be  different.  It 
was  a  remarkable  compromise  at  the 
time,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  considering 
all  of  the  competing  interests.  It  was  a 
remarkable  bipartisan  effort  under  the 
circumstances.  But  there  are  some 
changes  that  need  to  be  made.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  Both  the  chair- 
man and  I  agree,  and  on  most  of  those 
issues  for  a  change  we  are  also  in 
agreement  on  the  specifics. 

But  today,  on  an  emergency  funding 
bill  to  minimize  the  cost,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  deal  with  those  structural 
changes.  On  most  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  this  bill  that  I  have 
looked  at,  while  some  of  them  may  be 
meritorious,  we  have  held  no  hearings. 
We  have  had  no  testimony  on  them  in 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  There 
is  a  time  and  place  to  consider  those 
proposals,  but  not  on  this  emergency 
funding  bill.  Let  us  get  this  bill  out  of 
here  as  quickly  as  we  can  and  for  once 
tell  the  American  taxpayer  that  Con- 
gress has  taken  an  action  that  will  re- 
duce the  costs  of  the  S&L  bailout  rath- 
er than  increase  them. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Brady  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  news  articles 
that  discuss  the  cost  of  delay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R8CORD,  as  follows: 

Oversight  Board, 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 
Washington.  DC.  February  26.  1991. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
Retniblican  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Leader:  As  Chairman  of  the  Over- 
sight Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion (RTC).  I  am  writing  to  emphasize  that 
unless  Congress  promptly  provides  adequate 
funding  to  the  RTC.  the  RTC  will  be  forced 
to  further  curtail  its  efforts  to  close  bank- 
rupt savings  and  loans.  Already,  the  delay  in 
authorizing  additional  funds  has  slowed  case 
activity  and  cost  the  American  taxpayer  at 
least  S2S0  to  S300  million. 

The  Oversight  Board  has  testified  that  full 
funding  to  permit  the  thrift  clean-up  would 
be  perferable  to  interim  funding.  However, 


the  $30  billion  of  loss  funds  that  is  provided 
by  the  Senate  bill  will  permit  the  RTC  to 
continue  operating  through  the  remainder  of 
the  flsoal  year. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  any  less  than  S30  billion 
is  provided,  the  result  will  be  a  start  and 
stop  cleanup  process  that  produces  further 
delays,  substantial  additional  costs  to  tax- 
payers, and  confusion  and  fear  in  the  minds 
of  depositors. 

Accordingly,  I  repeat  the  Administration's 
urgent  request  that  the  Senate  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  the  RTC  without  controver- 
sial amendments  that  would  delay  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  and  add  to  taxpayers'  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

[From  the  Market  News  Service,  Oct.  30, 

1990] 

Congress  Fails  To  Pass  RTC  Bill;  Thrift 

Bailouts  Could  Be  Halted 

WasHinoton. — Congress  adjourned  early 
Sunday  morning  until  January  without  pass- 
ing a  bjll  providing  urgently  needed  funds  for 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corp. 

The  RTC  has  already  halted  its  efforts  to 
close  large  failed  thrifts  for  lack  of  funds, 
and  ita  bailout  operations  could  come  to  a 
complete  halt  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
agency  officials  said  last  week.  Failure  to 
close  tke  hundreds  of  failed  thrifts  currently 
awaiting  action  could  cost  taxpayers  almost 
Jl  billion  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  next 
year.  BTC  Chairman  William  Seidman  said 
in  a  lecter  to  key  lawmakers  last  week. 

The  KTC  may  have  access  to  nearly  $24  bil- 
lion in  funds  that  could  carry  it  through 
until  early  next  year,  a  senior  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  staff  member  told  Market 
News  Service.  Additional  funds  could  come 
from  accelerated  asset  sales,  he  added. 

The  RTC  has  a  $5  billion  line  of  credit  with 
the  Treasury,  which  the  agency  could  use  In 
the  inoerlm,  the  staff  member  said.  In  addi- 
tion, a.  drafting  error  In  the  original  thrift 
bailout;  bill  did  not  count  the  original  funds 
appropriated  from  the  Treasury  toward  the 
total  $60  billion  in  bailout  funding,  leaving 
$18.8  bjllion  in  untapped  funding  that  could 
now  be  used,  he  said. 

The  Treasury  and  RTC,  under  a  gentle- 
man's »greement  with  the  House  and  Senate 
banking  committees,  have  not  tapped  the 
extra  funding  authority  created  by  the  draft- 
ing error.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  Treasury 
would  cow  feel  justified  to  use  the  funds  or 
would  wait  for  formal  authority  from  Con- 
gress t»  tap  them.  Treasury  and  RTC  offi- 
cials could  not  be  Immediately  reached  for 
comment. 

Congress  is  scheduled  to  return  Jan.  3. 
Drafting  of  a  new  RTC  funding  bill  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  would  likely  take 
several  weeks.  President  Bush  could  also  call 
Congress  back  into  session  after  the  Nov.  6 
election  to  deal  with  the  problem,  as  Sen. 
Jake  Qam.  R-Utah,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Sanate  Banking  Committee,  suggested 
Sunday. 

A  smoldering  dispute  between  Treasury 
Secretary  Nicholas  Brady  and  members  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee  appears  to 
have  played  the  major  role  in  blocking  pas- 
sage of  the  funding  bill.  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Henry  Gonzalez,  D-Texas, 
and  other  committee  members  were  infuri- 
ated that  Brady  would  not  testify  before 
their  panel  on  the  request  for  additional 
funds. 

Despite  his  dispute  with  Brady,  Gonzalez 
passed  through  his  committee  a  bill  author- 
izing an  additional  $10  billion  in  funding  for 
thrift  losses  and  formally  authorizing  the 
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RTC  to  use  the  S18.8  billion  caused  by  the 
drafting  error.  The  funds  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  last  through  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, RTC  officials  had  said. 

The  Senate,  in  one  of  its  final  acts  before 
adjourning,  apjiroved  a  bill  identical  to  that 
pased  by  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

But  neither  the  House  bill  nor  its  Senate 
twin  came  up  for  a  vote  on  the  House  floor, 
as  first  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  D-ni.,  and 
then  Rep.  William  Dannemeyer,  R-Calif.,  ob- 
jected on  procedural  grounds  to  the  vote, 
staff  aides  said.  Because  of  general  unhappi- 
ness  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  bailout,  its 
huge  cost,  and  Brady's  unwillingness  to  tes- 
tify, the  House  would  have  voted  down  the 
bill  anyway,  senior  House  Democratic  aides, 
said. 

Annunzio,  a  senior  member  of  the  banking 
panel,  told  Market  News  Service  that  the 
RTC  "doesn't  need  $10  billion,"  and  sug- 
gested that  the  agency  accelerate  asset  sales 
to  raise  funds.  Brady  "should  have  honored 
the  invitation"  to  testify,  Annunzio  said. 

Objections  to  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  bill  were  not  confined  to  the 
House.  The  Senate  was  unable  to  consider 
the  $57  billion  funding  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  because  of  an  objec- 
tion by  Sen.  Bob  Kerrey.  D-Neb.,  primarily 
due  to  Brady's  failure  to  appear  before  the 
House  panel.  Kerrey  was  persuaded  to  re- 
move his  objection  only  after  he  was  assured 
that  the  bill  would  be  scaled  down  to  the 
House  level  to  ensure  that  Brady  did  appear 
before  Congress  again  early  next  year  to 
seek  more  funding. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  30.  1990] 
Funding  Delays  for  S&L  Cleanup  To  Cost 

Taxpayers  $1  Billion  to  $8  Billion  More 
(By  Paulette  Thomas) 

Washington.— Delays  in  funding  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  cleanup  are  expected  to  cost 
taxpayei-s  an  additional  $1  billion  to  $3  bil- 
lion, the  result  of  a  battle  between  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corp.  said  it  will 
postpone  the  sale  of  18  large,  failed  thrifts 
with  total  assets  of  $30  billion.  The  agency 
originally  had  planned  to  sell  them  this 
quarter.  The  delay  will  pile  on  additional 
losses  to  the  government,  which  is  operating 
the  S&IiS,  and  it  will  decrease  the  institu- 
tions' value,  thus  lowering  their  eventual 
sales  prices. 

The  S&L  cleanup  agency  won't  advertise 
the  sale  of  the  large  thrifts  until  it  is  certain 
that  Congress  will  give  it  the  cash  necessary 
to  complete  the  sales.  "Until  we  know  which 
way  they  will  go,  we  have  to  hold  tight." 
said  David  Cooke,  director  of  the  RTC. 

The  agency  requires  funds  to  compensate 
buyers  for  bad  investments  held  by  the 
S&Ls.  With  an  election  days  away.  Congress 
failed  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
S&L  cleanup,  even  though  all  sides  acknowl- 
edged that  delays  would  cost  huge  sums. 

"The  biggest  factor  is  delay,"  said  Bert 
Ely,  an  industry  consultant  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  "We  are  back  in  the  exact  same  game 
again."  He  estimated  that  the  cost  of  hold- 
ing the  S&Ls  will  be  $2.6  billion  for  three 
months,  and  much  higher  if  the  delays  con- 
tinue longer  than  that. 

The  RTC  estimated  that  operating  losses 
alone  would  total  $950  million  for  two  quar- 
ters. It  didn't  estimate  the  costs  ftt>m  dete- 
rioration of  government-held  thrifts  and 
their  assets,  but  said  those  would  "substan- 
tially add"  to  the  costs. 

Congress  and  the  administration  blamed 
each  other  for  the  funding  failure.  John 
Robson,  deputy  Treasury  secretary,  said  the 


fault  lay  solely  with  the  House.  "This  was  a 
failure  of  the  House  to  meet  an  Imixjrtant 
national  responsibility,"  he  said.  "We  broke 
our  necks  to  get  this  through." 

But  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  (D.,  Texas), 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
said  the  administration  didn't  do  enough. 
"There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  that  any- 
one in  the  administration  turned  a  hand  to 
help  us  gain  support  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session,"  he  said.  He  added  that  he  would 
hold  hearings  before  the  next  congressional 
session  on  the  RTC's  jjerformance  before  con- 
sidering funding  for  next  year. 

Late  yesterday,  the  RTC  was  awaiting 
word  from  the  Treasury  about  whether  it 
will  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  drafting  loop- 
hole in  the  S&L  cleanup  law,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  the  agency  $18.8  bil- 
lion more  for  short-term  capital.  EJven  with 
that  funding,  however,  the  sales  of  the  large 
thrifts  will  be  postponed.  The  RTC  still  plans 
to  sell  65  smaller  S&Ls  this  quarter.  So  far  it 
has  sold  nine. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  30. 1990] 
A  Scramble  for  New  Bailout  Fiwds 

(By  Stephen  La  baton) 

Washington,  October  29.— The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration began  scrambling  today  for 
ways  to  finance  the  bailout  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  in  the  wake  of  Congress' 
decision  in  its  waning  hours  over  the  week- 
end not  to  supply  any  more  money  to  the 
limping  rescue  effort. 

A  senior  Treasury  official.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary John  E.  Robson.  said  in  an  interview 
today  that  the  de[>artment  was  considering 
use  of  an  ambiguous  provision  in  last  year's 
bailout  legislation  that  could  permit  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  the  agency 
overseeing  the  bailout,  to  borrow  an  addi- 
tional $18.8  billion.  But  he  said  it  would 
probably  be  days  or  longer  before  a  decision 
was  made  as  the  Administration  evaluated 
the  political  and  practical  consequences  of 
borrowing  without  Congressional  approval. 
He  added  that  even  if  some  funds  were  bor- 
rowed, the  pace  of  the  bailout  would  be 
forced  to  slow  considerably. 

"We  will  now  have  to  fashion  a  low-calorie 
or  no-calorie  diet  plan  that  will  enable  us  to 
keep  something  going."  he  said. 

WARNINGS  WERE  ISSUED 

The  Resolution  Trust  has  virtually  run  out 
of  cash.  In  the  last  two  weeks.  Administra- 
tion officials  and  regulators,  who  sought  $40 
billion  for  the  next  12  months,  had  warned 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
new  money  would  halt  the  rescue. 

While  those  warnings  now  appear  over- 
drawn, the  most  conservative  estimates  by 
regulators  are  that  the  delay  will  increase 
the  bailout  costs  by  at  least  $2  million  a  day 
for  the  next  three  months  and  $6  million 
daily  after  that  as  sales  of  institutions  slow 
and  they  remain  in  Government  hands. 

Some  experts  predict  that  the  cost  of  the 
financing  delay  could  ultimately  total  more 
than  $2  billion  a  quarter  if  the  costs  of  delay- 
ing the  seizure  and  sale  of  hundreds  of  insti- 
tutions still  under  private  management  were 
included. 

"The  delay  can  now  easily  drag  to  six 
months  and  there  is  nothing  good  about  it," 
said  Bert  EUy,  an  industry  consultant,  who 
predicted  that  it  would  now  cost  taxpayers 
$2  billion  to  $2.5  billion  a  quarter  in  extra  fi- 
nancing because  of  the  fund  delay.  "Coming 
into  a  recession,  this  is  probably  the  worst 
time  to  be  slowing  down." 


The  effort  to  get  more  financing  had  been 
making  headway  in  Congress,  but  just  before 
the  recess  on  Sunday  morning  a  last-ditch 
effort  by  the  House  banking  chairman, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  to  authorize  $10  billion  in 
new  financing  until  February  was  blocked  by 
the  second-making  Democrat  on  the  banking 
committee.  Frank  Annunzio  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  who  has  been  critical  of  how 
the  Administration  has  conducted  the  bail- 
out, is  facing  a  fierce  race  to  retain  his  Chi- 
cago seat,  in  large  part  because  of  his  close 
ties  to  the  savings  and  loan  industry.  After 
his  objection,  the  Senate  went  on  to  approve 
the  interim  financing  measure  by  voice  vote, 
but  by  then  it  was  a  dead  issue  in  the  House. 
The  tug-of-war  between  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  lawmakers  is  the  most  visible 
sign  yet  of  how  politically  unpalatable  the 
costly  savings  and  loan  bailout  has  become. 
While  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  financing  is  needed  to  keep 
the  costs  from  increasing  further,  neither 
the  Administration  nor  Congress  wanted  to 
be  seen  as  taking  the  lead  on  authorizing 
new  funds. 

"Congress  ran  away  from  the  problem," 
Mr.  Robson  said,  continuing  the  political 
rancor  between  the  Administration  and  law- 
makers that  developed  after  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Nicholas  F.  Brady  refused  repeated  in- 
vitations to  appear  this  month  before  Con- 
gress to  justify  the  $40  million  request.  "It 
doesn't  help  a  bit  to  have  Congress  put  a  ba- 
nana peel  on  the  side-walk  right  when  we're 
rolling  at  a  good  pace." 

Aides  to  Mr.  Brady  said  he  declined  to  tes- 
tify because  he  saw  it  as  little  more  than  an 
attempt  to  haul  him  before  the  cameras  and 
use  him  for  political  fodder  just  before  the 
elections.  His  decision  was  harshly  criticized 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  Cap-' 
ital  Hill  who  maintained  that  he  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  testify  and  who  used  his  re- 
fusal as  a  basis  to  oppose  further  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  continued  today  to  blame  the 
Administration,  saying  in  a  statement 
today.  "The  objections  raised  Saturday 
night  to  the  consideration  of  additional 
funding  are  reflective  of  widespread  concern 
about  the  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan  clean- 
up, the  manner  in  which  the  program  is 
being  administered  and  the  slow  peace  of  res- 
olutions and  asset  sales." 

L.  William  Seidman,  chairman  of  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation,  said  he  expected 
the  Administration  would  approve  borrowing 
the  $18.8  billion  in  financing  quickly.  "As- 
suming that  it  is  available,  we  will  be  able  to 
push  forward,  but  it  will  cost  extra  money  no 
matter  what  happens,"  he  said,  nothing  that 
the  uncertainly  over  the  agency's  budget  had 
already  forced  regulators  to  slow  the  pace  of 
the  rescue  effort  slgniHcantly  in  recent 
weeks. 

But  Mr.  Robson  said  the  Administration 
and  the  Resolution  Trust's  Oversight  Board 
would  not  act  hastily  in  interpreting  the  law 
to  permit  an  addition  $18.8  billion  in  borrow- 
ing. 

"We  have  to  decide  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  proceed  in  the  face  of  some  ambigu- 
ity and  whether  it  is  just  the  right  thing  to 
do,"  he  said. 

AN  AMBIGUOUS  PROVISION 

Because  of  what  even  its  authors  now  con- 
sider an  error  in  last  year's  bailout  legisla- 
tion, an  ambiguous  provision  may  permit 
Resolution  Trust  to  exceed  the  cap  limiting 
its  borrowing  authority  and  borrow  up  to  an 
additional  $18.8  billion,  according  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  some  lawmakers, 
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Including  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Before  this  week. 
Resolution  Truat  had  said  it  believed  the  am- 
biguity would  not  permit  such  borrowing's. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  not  formally 
Issued  its  interpretation  of  the  provision. 

William  H.  Roelle.  director  of  the  Resolu- 
tions fknd  Operations  Division  of  Resolution 
Trust,  said  the  budget  crunch  would  not  af- 
fect the  agency's  ability  to  dispose  of  65  sav- 
ings associations  with  assets  of  less  than  SSOO 
million  each,  but  that  it  would  make  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  sell  or  close  larg- 
er institutions  whose  plight  Is  more  costly  to 
resolve. 

"This  program  is  like  a  supertanker."  Mr. 
Roelle  said.  "Once  you  slow  it  down,  it  takes 
a  lot  to  start  up  again." 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
because  I  intend  later  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  I,  in  addition  to  notifying  my  col- 
leagues of  my  intent  to  do  so,  explain 
why. 

I  thank  the  distingruished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  for  agreeing  to  hear  my 
amendment,  and  those  of  other  Sen- 
ators, that  would  attempt  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  Mine  is  a  fairly  simple  ap- 
proach. I  discussed  it  with  the  chair- 
man before.  He  sees  merit  in  it.  He  has 
been  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  mak- 
ing some  improvements  in  it  and  I  ap- 
preciate that  ever  so  much. 

However,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
difflcult  dilenuna.  I,  indeed,  found  my- 
self there  last  fall,  when  this  appro- 
priation was  being  discussed.  The 
House  did  not  take  action  so  we  were 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  having 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  vote  on  it 
here  in  the  Senate.  The  fundamental 
problem.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
Congress  finds  itself  in  an  unusual  po- 
sition that  is  not  really  comparable  to 
1986.  We  understand  there  is  a  problem 
there. 

Very  few  people  will  stand  and  dis- 
agree with  that.  Very  few  people  will 
stand  and  disagree  with  the  assertion 
that  we  have  a  problem  that  needs  to 
be  addressed  with  taxpayers'  money,  as 
well  as  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers 
to  fulfill  loan  obligations.  I  think  very 
few  people  will  stand  and  say  we  should 
not  pay  it  out  at  all  or,  in  the  con- 
trary, flnding  individuals  who  stand  up 
and  say  there  really  is  not  a  problem 
and  it  is  being  overstated,  which  was 
sort  of  the  case,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
1986. 

I  think,  if  anything,  today  there  is  a 
tendency  to  overestimate  the  severity 
of  the  problem  and  grow  pessimistic.  I 
guess  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
di^ss  talked  about  negativism  at  times 
drying  up  credit. 

In  this  situation.  I  simply  do  not 
have  permission  from  my  voters  to 
vote  the  money.  It  is  not  because  they 
do  not  identify  the  problem.  They  are 
not  saying.  "We  know  there  is  a  prob- 
lem there  and  we  just  do  not  want  you 
to  spend  the  money."  They  are  saying. 
"We  do  not  trust  how  the  money  will 


be  spent;  we  do  not  trust  after  hearing 
the  factual  accounts  of  the  1988  deals 
how  our  money  will  be  spent;  we  do  not 
trust,  based  upon  the  stories  at  the 
local  level  about  assets  that  were  held 
up  for  a  long  period  of  time  or  sold  at 
prices  below  markets  eventually  after 
bids  came  in  which  were  higher." 

There  are  all  sorts  of  documented 
pieces  of  evidence  offered  to  taxpayers 
that  say  it  is  not  being  run  right.  Plus, 
they  find  themselves  in  a  very  unusual 
position,  Mr.  President.  That  is.  they 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on.  They  do 
not  have  the  requisite  accountability 
that  would  provide  in  every  other  area 
of  spending. 

Today,  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney 
and  the  Director  of  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Darman,  were 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  were  presenting  their  estimates 
and  analysis  of  what  Desert  Storm 
would  cost,  another  item  that  is  off 
budget.  They  were  much  more  detailed 
in  their  presentation,  much  more  sure 
and  confident  of  what  they  were  spend- 
ing, even  though,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  argue  there  is  much  more  uncer- 
tainty about  the  likely  outcome  of  the 
appropriation  itself. 

But  last  fall,  in  comparison,  Mr. 
President,  we  saw  no  such  willingness 
oB  the  part  of  Secretary  Brady  to  come 
before  the  Banking  Committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  and  say  here  is 
how  we  are  going  to  use  the  money.  In- 
stead, Mr.  President,  he  sent  a  letter 
and  said,  "We  need  additional  money 
and  actually  we  would  like  to  have  a 
blank  check  without  a  great  deal  of 
limitation  and  just  trust  we  are  going 
to  do  OK  with  it.  " 

To  cover  himself  in  the  event  he  did 
not  get  the  money,  he  said,  "Gee,  if  I 
do  not  get  the  money,  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  more  in  the  long  term  because 
of  this  delay." 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  do  not 
recognize  v;hat  the  delay  will  cost.  The 
problem  is  we  have  not  heard  how  the 
money  is  going  to  be  spent.  We  do  not 
trust,  because  our  people  just  with 
common  sense  and  intuition  say  some- 
thing is  wrong.  They  are  not  asking  us 
to  walk  away  from  the  responsibility 
that  we  have.  They  are  not  suggesting 
we  abandon  people  who  have  deposited 
money.  They  just  intuitively  have  said 
to  me,  and  I  suspect  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, "We  do  not  like  what  is  going 
on  and  we  do  not  want  you  to  appro- 
priate any  more  money  until  we  get 
more  infonnation  or  a  procedure  in 
which  accountability  can  be  in- 
creased." 

My  amendment,  offered  with  great 
respect  for  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member — I  was  presiding  earlier 
when  this  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Senate  and  was  thinking  about  the 
frightening  burden  of  seniority  around 
this  place.  I  offered,  with  great  respect, 
or  will  offer  later  with  great  respect, 
an  amendment  that  is  very  simple.  It 


simply  changes  the  board.  Very  little 
analysis  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  directed 
entirely  at  the  question:  How  do  we  in- 
crease accountability  for  tax  money? 
That  Is  all  it  does. 

It  does  not  take  away  authority  of 
the  President  to  appoint.  It  does  not 
take  away  authority  of  the  Banking 
Committees  for  jurisdiction  over  this. 
It  simply  puts  somebody  in  charge  who 
can  devote  full-time  to  tasking  and  an- 
swering questions  relating  to  policy. 

Currently,  with  all  due  respect  to 
Secretary  Brady,  he  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  that  is  supposed  to  be  exert- 
ing policy  oversight.  I  just  find  it  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  human  being, 
let  alone  the  Treasury  Secretary,  with 
all  tlw  other  things  he  has  on  his  plate, 
to  do  the  sorts  of  things  that  would 
make  me  comfortable  and  I  believe 
make  my  taxpayers  comfortable  that 
we  are  being  careful  in  providing  ac- 
countability for  the  money  that  is 
being  spent,  rather  than  measuring,  as 
again  I  have  heard  many  of  my  citizens 
tell  me,  measuring  almost  every  deci- 
sion and  trying  to  determine  is  this 
going  to  be  politically  popular,  is  this 
going  to  work  politically;  let  us  try  to 
do  it  so  it  works  for  the  next  election 
cycle!  let  us  try  to  avoid  having  to  vote 
on  this  thing  without  embarrassing 
Members  up  for  election. 

All  of  these  reasons  are  transparent, 
and  1  think  the  people  understand  it. 
They  have  lost  trust  in  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  and  the  mechanism 
we  pnovide  for  accountability. 

The  amendment  I  have  will  offer  has 
been  previously  identified  as  1  of  the 
top  10  bills  in  1989  by  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  and  also  being  consid- 
ered for  endorsement  by  the  American 
Taxpayer  Union.  It  has  received  favor- 
able comment  by  other  impartial  ob- 
servers as  a  very  simple  way  to  in- 
crease accountability  and  to  give  the 
taxpayers  a  better  sense  that  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing.  Not  that  we  are 
going  to  make  this  thing  any  more 
pleasant;  it  is  still  going  to  be  difficult 
to  extract  that  amount  of  money  from 
the  economy,  from  taxpayers,  bring  it 
into  Government  and  pay  it  out  to  dis- 
pose of  assets,  many  of  which  have 
very  little  value  left  on  the  books. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  though  again 
I  sujpect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  made  a  great  deal  of  peo- 
ple uncomfortable  with  a  probing  in- 
vestifation  and  analysis,  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud him  because  I  believe,  indeed,  of 
all  the  things  recently  that  have  oc- 
curred. I  think  he  has  increased  the 
confidence  in  people  that  we  are  being 
diligent  with  how  the  money  is  being 
spent.  It  is  a  coUossal  amount  of 
monety,  Mr.  President. 

Again.  I  am  amazed  when  I  consider 
the  kind  of  oversight  we  require  for  de- 
fense expenditures.  If  ever  a  man  is  de- 
serving of  a  blank  check,  it  would  al- 
most be  the  Secretary  of  Defense  right 
now.  He  was  up  all  night,  and  came  be- 
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fore the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
managed  to  find  the  energy,  the  time, 
and  the  interest  to  testify  before  the 
committee.  I  compare  that  to  last  fall 
with  Treasury  Secretary  Brady  who 
was  too  busy  trying  to  get  a  budget 
agreement  to  come  forward. 

I  believe  the  dilemma  we  have  is  not 
one  of  Senators  wanting  to  shirk  their 
responsibility  and  not  wanting  to  do 
the  right  thing,  but  one  of  Senators 
wanting  to  do  the  right  thing.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  for  us  to  do 
is  measure  every  expenditure  around 
and  make  certain  we  can  defend  it  in  a 
townhall  meeting  as  if  we  were  making 
it  in  front  of  every  citizen  we  rep- 
resent. 

Right  now  we  are  making  those  ex- 
penditures outside  the  public  view.  We 
are  making  those  expenditures  down- 
town behind  closed  doors,  with  a  re- 
porting process  that  is  satisfactory  to 
some  extent  but  simply  has  not  meas- 
ured up  as  far  as  the  taxpayers  in  Ne- 
braska, and  I  suspect  the  taxpayers  in 
many  other  States  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  do,  indeed,  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  member.  I  would 
not  wish  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
for  having  try  to  bring  this  proposal  to 
the  floor  and  getting  it  passed.  I  com- 
mend, as  well,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  hope  that  we  are 
able,  in  fact,  to  provide  resources  to 
the  RTC  so  they  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  solving  this  problem. 

I  hope  that  we  find  a  way  to  improve 
the  accountability,  the  accountability 
I  believe  taxpayers  so  desperately  and 
so  angrily  are  asking  for. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  would  like  to  rise  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  putting 
his  finger  on  some  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  as  we  engage  upon  a  debate  on 
this  subject.  I  do  expect  to  be  heard  at 
some  length  to  explain  some  of  my  own 
concerns  about  where  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  savings  and  loans  and  what 
it  has  cost  the  American  people  and 
the  failures  of  the  RTC  to  do  the  job 
this  Senator  is  convinced  they  should 
be  doing. 

In  order  that  we  might  just  clarify 
for  the  American  public,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
would  be  good  enough  to  yield  for  a 
couple  simple  questions. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First,  would  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  be  good  enough 
to  say  how  much  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  in  subsidy  to  the 
RTC  to  this  point? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Total  funds  provided  to 
the  RTC  has  been  about  $107  billion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  About  $107  bil- 
lion. This  bill  would  provide  $30  billion. 


And  does  the  $107  billion  include  the 
borrowing  that  the  RTC  has  done  to 
date? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  does  Include  that 
borrowing.  And  so,  just  to  anticipate 
where  the  Senator  may  be  going,  this 
$30  billion  which  we  are  seeking  here  to 
cover  losses  would  carry  with  it  an 
ability  for  additional  borrowings  to 
take  place  for  working  capital  that 
would,  of  course,  be  added  to  this  fig- 
ure should  those  borrowings  be  made. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  in  his  understanding 
that  those  additional  borrowings, 
which  would  be  possible  if  this  bill 
were  to  be  enacted,  is  an  additional  $47 
billion? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Our  best  estimate  is  $43 
billion.  But  in  substance,  yes;  a  figure 
of  $40-billion-plu8  is  created  in  the  way 
of  additional  borrowing  authority.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  is  created  by  taking 
in  assets  of  a  value  of  that  amount. 

So,  in  other  words,  in  closed  or  insol- 
vent thrifts,  there  would  be  assets  in 
that  amount  which  would  become  the 
collateral  for  the  borrowing— that 
would  provide,  according  to  our  esti- 
mates, about  $43  billion;  yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
would  be  behind  that  borrowing  of  an 
additional  $40  billion  or  $43  billion  or 
$47  billion? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  indeed.  If  they 
were  to  misstate  the  valuation  of  as- 
sets, if  it  was  estimated  as  $43  billion 
and  they  sold  the  assets  for  $35  billion, 
then  the  $8  billion  difference  would  be 
a  cost  to  the  Government;  the  Senator 
is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  bill  would 
be  passed,  we  would  be  going  from  an 
exposure  and  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  at  this  point — we  are  still 
at  increasing  levels — $107  billion  plus 
$30  billion,  which  is  $137  billion.  And 
then  we  would  be  adding  to  that  some- 
thing like  $43  billion,  which  would  be 
$180  billion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  it  is,  although, 
again,  I  have  to  say  that  there  will  be 
assets  taken  in  that  stand  as  collateral 
for  the  $43  billion.  And  is  the  estimates 
are  right,  in  time  those  assets  will  be 
sold  off  to  collect  that  amount  of 
money.  Then  all  of  that  borrowing  will 
be  replaced. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  yes.  the  bor- 
rowing would  take  place  so  that  money 
would  be  used,  and  it  would  not  be  paid 
back  until  a  later  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  then  be  good  enough  to 
explain  to  me  why  all  of  this  $180  bil- 
lion, or  whatever  the  amount  happens 
to  be,  if  it  is  a  little  less,  is  totally  off 
the  budget,  and  therefore  not  included 
in  the  budgetary  deficit  this  country 
faces?  Who  came  up  with  the  idea  to 
put  it  off  the  budget,  and  why  was  it 
a^eed  that  we  would  put  it  off  the 
budget? 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Actually,  only  part  is 
off  budget.  We  had  a  big  fight  over  that 
very  issue,  and  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  on 
or  off  budget. 

About  $30  billion  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  just  talked  about  is  off 
budget,  and  the  rest  of  the  money,  in 
fact,  is  being  carried  on  budget. 

I  would  say,  by  the  same  token,  that 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
limitation,  but  it  is  on  budget. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  we  have  a 
situation  where  $30  billion,  according 
to  the  Senator's  representation,  is  off 
budget.  And  why  that  is  I  do  not  know. 
And  then  the  other  figure,  api»*oximat- 
ing  $150  billion,  including  the  borrow- 
ing authority,  is  on  budget— although  I 
cannot  find  it  anywhere  on  budget — 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Granmi-Rudman  bill,  nor,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  it  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  budget  agreement  that  was 
reached  in  the  101st  Congress. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  not  very  smart.  He  does 
not  understand 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  pretty  smart,  I  say. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  He  is  having  a 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
the  American  people  are  not  being  told 
this  is  on  budget;  that  it  increases  the 
budgetary  deficit;  that  it  is  a  factor 
that  has  to  be  considered. 

Why  did  we  take  this  one  item,  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  biggest  items — 
we  cannot  for  Medicare  or  Medicaid,  or 
some  free  school  program  for  children, 
or  even  defense  spending,  or  anything 
else,  although  we  are  now  talking 
about  going  off  budget  about  the  war 
expenses,  and  I  can  understand  that. 
That  does  make  some  sense. 

But  I  cannot  understand  why  this  one 
item,  maybe  the  biggest  item  in  the 
budget,  at  least  one  of  the  biggest 
items  in  the  budget,  is  off  budget,  and 
how  we  in  the  Congress  got  ourselves 
into  that  position. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  theory  that  was  ad- 
vanced— ^and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Senator  will  find  this  a  very  acceptable 
answer — was  that  there  were  different 
economic  effects;  that  what  was  hap- 
pening here  is  the  taxpayer  deposits, 
which  were  out  there  and  were 
misinvested  and  lost,  are  now  being  re- 
placed. And  so  while  the  Government  is 
acting  to  back  up  its  deposit  insurance 
guarantees  to  come  in  and  restore  that 
money,  in  effect,  what  you  were  having 
was  a  replacement  of  money  that  was 
previously  there,  lost,  coming  back  in, 
and  therefore  the  argument  that  was 
advanced  was  that  that  was  a  sufficient 
basis  by  which  to  treat  it  in  an  off 
budget  manner. 

Mr.  METZEa«rBAUM.  I  confess  I  do 
not  understand  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  not  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  can  make  it  under- 
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standable.  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  find  that  logic  less  than 
persuasive.  I  would  not  want  to  have  it 
be  seen  as  my  view.  But  that  is  the 
view  that  we  were  offered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  This  proposal. 
or  this  understanding  with  respect  to 
putting  it  off  budget  do  I  understand 
that  that  was  the  concept  or  the  crea- 
ture of  Mr.  Darman,  fi-om  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  at  the  White 
House?  Is  that  where  the  idea  origi- 
nated? 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  not  qualified  to  get 
into  all  of  the  details  of  sequestration 
and  budgeting,  and  all  of  that.  We  do 
have  experts  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  could  get  into  all  of  the  tech- 
nical explanations.  I  was  there  during 
port  of  the  debate  on  budget  treatment 
of  the  FIRREA  legislation,  so  let  me 
tell  the  Senator  about  the  political 
reasons  it  was  done  the  way  it  was. 

It  was  a  compromise.  There  was  a  di- 
vision between  those  in  the  Congress 
and  administration — there  were  some 
on  both  sides  within  the  Congress — 
over  whether  it  was  on  budget  or  off 
budget.  And  the  compromise  was  made 
that  the  additional  S30  billion  that  was 
backed  up  by  S&L  zero  coupon  bonds, 
and  so  on,  would  be  off  budget — you 
can  get  into  the  technicalities  of  why 
that  was  done — and  the  rest  of  It  would 
be  on  budget. 

The  issue  of  keeping  it  out  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was  one  that 
was  very  practical  at  the  time,  simply 
because  the  amount  of  money  that  you 
were  dealing  with  under  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings would  have  required  off- 
sets. Everybody  in  the  Congress  started 
talking  about  offsets— which  programs 
were  they  going  to  take  it  out  of  to 
fund  this.  So  it  was  treated  like  enti- 
tlements. Entitlements  are  on  budget, 
but  they  are  not  subject  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  because  they  have  to 
be  funded.  So  you  are  not  faced  with  a 
discretionary  fimd. 

You  can  argue  about  the  amounts, 
but  the  bill  had  to  be  paid.  You  did  not 
have  any  choices — these  funds  had  al- 
ready been  lost;  depositors  had  to  be 
paid— but  nobody  wanted  to  make 
those  kinds  of  choices.  "OK,  if  we  have 
to  come  up  with  i  billions  of  dollars, 
are  you  going  to  take  it  out  of  defense; 
are  you  going  to  take  it  out  of  NASA?" 
I  would  Jump  at  that  one.  No,  I  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  it.  So  there  were  some 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House  who 
started  looking  at  how  to  fund  that. 

So  the  vast  majority  of  it  is  on  budg- 
et, but  it  does  not  trigger  sequestra- 
tion. It  is  treated  the  same  as  entitle- 
ments. The  funds  are  treated  much  as 
Social  Security,  except  for  that  first 
S30  billion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
firom  Utah.  But  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  yield  for  a  question,  am  I 


not  correct  that  this  was  the  concept 
or  the  idea  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  came  up  with  to  take 
this  off  budget,  and  that  was  not  a 
confressinal  proposal?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  it  stayed  on  budget  we  could 
still  have  passed  it  even  though  it  ex- 
ceeded the  Gramm-Rudman  limits. 
There  were  legislative  procedures  to  do 
that.  But  somehow,  somebody,  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Darman  specifically, 
concluded  that  this  idea  of  taking  it  off 
budjret  would  make  the  budget  deficit 
look  better.  But  indeed,  the  reality  is 
that  we  are  talking  about  another  fig- 
ure at  this  point  already  approaching 
$180  billion  in  additional  deficit  financ- 
ing that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  budg- 
et without  any  budgetary  constraints. 

Mr.  GARN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  portion  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  is  not  off  budget.  It  is  on 
budget.  That  was  the  compromise  that 
was  made.  That  first  portion  was  off 
budget.  All  of  the  additional  funds  are 
on  budget,  but  they  do  not  trigger  the 
consequences  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lingt.  They  are  treated  in  a  manner 
like  entitlements. 

So  yes,  they  show  up  in  the  deficit. 
But  it  does  not  trigger  the  sequestra- 
tion or  the  tradeoff  funds  that  are  nec- 
essary to  be  there. 

Let  me  be  very  honest  with  you.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have  had  a 
longstanding,  friendly  relationship 
even  when  we  are  at  odds  on  the  floor. 
He  knows  me  to  be  very  direct,  blunt, 
and  candid  about  things. 

To  answer  the  question,  yes,  the 
total  off-budget  proposal  came  from 
OMB  Director  Darman.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  can  remember  giving 
a  speech  in  the  conference  and  on  this 
floor  saying  that  both  sides  were  play- 
ing games.  The  response  of  the  Con- 
gresB  was,  we  want  It  on  budget,  but 
not  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
So  I  said  what  is  the  difference?  It  is 
six  of  one  and  half  dozen  of  another. 
The  administration  wants  to  keep  it  off 
budget  so  it  does  not  show  and  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  put  it  on  budget  so  they 
can  say,  we  are  being  honest  about  it, 
but  do  not  have  it  under  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings because  we  do  not  want 
it  taken  out  of  any  of  our  favorite  pro- 
grams. 

So  I  felt  both  sides  worked  out  a 
compromise,  and  you  have  part  of  both; 
the  administration's  position  and  the 
majority  of  Congress'  position.  In  my 
opinion,  both  of  them  were  phony. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  would  like  to  add  one  other  element 
to  that  little  historical  recap;  that  is, 
how  we  arrived  at  $30  billion.  The  origi- 
nal request  was  to  take  all  $50  billion 
that  was  asked  for  and  provided  and 
have  it  all  off  budget.  In  order  to  do 
that  at  this  time,  this  REFCORP  fi- 
nancing mechanism  was  created  to  go 
out  and  borrow  the  money  in  an  off- 
budget  manner.  But  we  had  to  pay  a  fi- 
nancing premium. 


In  order  to,  in  effect,  take  that  bor- 
rowing out  of  the  line  of  vision  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget,  we  will  pay  a  cost 
premium  for  financing  it. 

Many  of  us  objected  to  that.  We 
thought  the  whole  thing  should  be  on 
budget. 

Quite  frankly,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator,  it  was  the  taxpayers 
paying  an  extra  amount  of  money 
being  fooled  by  having  that  amount  of 
money  further  out  of  the  line  of  vision. 

So  w«  had  a  big  hassle  over  that. 
That  was  the  last  issue,  by  the  way, 
that  was  settled  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee.  It  was  sort  of  a 
little  poker  game  that  was  settled.  I 
am  sura  the  ranking  minority  member 
remembers  it.  We  were  over  in  this  cav- 
ernous House  Banking  Committee 
room.  Mr.  Darman  was  there,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  there. 
We  had  everything  else  nailed  down  but 
this  issue.  Finally,  in  a  fairly  hard- 
boiled  exchange  we  ended  up  with  the 
notion  of— almost  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition— that  at  least  $20  billion  of 
the  $50  billion  would  have  to  be  on 
budget,  and  therefore  financed  through 
the  Treasury  at  a  lower  cost,  and  in 
what  nmny  of  us  thought  was  a  more 
honest  budget  treatment. 

Whether  it  was  in  or  out  of  Gramm- 
Rudmao  is  still  another  complex  addi- 
tional eophistication  to  the  way  we 
handled  the  budget  process  around 
here. 

But  there  is  that  additional  wrinkle; 
that  is,  we  paid— we  the  taxpayers,  the 
Government — a  financing  premium  of 
roughly  30  basic  points  to  finance  $30 
billion  through  REFCORP.  That  was,  I 
think,  basically  an  expensive  way  to 
move  it  out  there  so  that  it  was  not 
really  quite  so  awkward  and  in  the  line 
of  public  vision. 

Others  will  argue  that  there  were 
other  reasons  for  that.  I  think  if  the 
Treasury  Department  were  here  today, 
they  would  have  some  other  reason 
they  wcruld  give  you  that  would,  on  the 
surface  at  least,  sound  semiplausible  as 
to  why  that  was  a  preferable  route  to 
go.  It  cost  extra  money  for  that  $30  bil- 
lion. We  insisted  that  the  remaining 
$20  billion  not  go  through  that  kind  of 
a  process,  nor  none  of  the  rest  going 
through  that  process.  The  $30  billion 
we  are  asking  for  here  is  going  to  be  fi- 
nanced directly  so  we  will  get  it  at  the 
lowest  financing  rate  available  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  reply?  I  have  the  exact  figures 
from  OMB  on  their  February  esti- 
mates. These  are  their  latest  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  1991  budget  deficit.  They 
are  estimating  that  this  fiscal  year's 
deficit  will  be  $318.5  billion.  Included  in 
that  is  the  money  we  are  talking  about 
today,  part  of  a  total  of  $111.5  billion 
for  deposit  insurance  costs — more  than 
one-thl«l  of  the  entire  budget  deficit. 

So  it  is  all  included,  except  the  first 
part  we  were  talking  about,  as  part  of 
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the  budget  deficit.  The  $30  billion  we 
are  talking  about  today  is  already  as- 
sumed in  this  $111.5  billion. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  we 
have  been  talking  about,  that  first  por- 
tion of  funding  that  the  chairman  out- 
lined accurately  and  the  compromise 
that  I  talked  about,  was  off  budget. 
But  the  $30  billion  we  are  talking  about 
today,  plus  an  additional  $81.5  billion 
of  deposit  insurance  outlays,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  official  budget  deficit  es- 
timates. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thought  that 
the  original  amount,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  indicated,  was  at  the 
present  time  the  deficit  costs;  or  the 
bailout  costs  are  $107  billion.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  starting  off  with  a  base 
of  about  $81  billion.  I  just  am  question- 
ing whether  that  document  indicates 
that  the  S30  billion  is  included  because 
with  the  $30  billion  I  would  understand 
it  to  be  $141  billion,  or  rather  $137  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GARN.  This  is  their  latest  Feb- 
ruary estimates.  Total  deposit  insur- 
ance outlays,  $111.5  billion  out  of  a 
total  of  $318.5  billion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did  he  mention 
the  $30  billion;  did  he  indicate  the  $30 
billion  is  included? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  includes  the  $30  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  not  challenging  my  col- 
league's representation.  I  am  challeng- 
ing the  representation  of  the  OMB  be- 
cause I  cannot  believe  that  they  would 
include  a  $30  billion  figure  when  the 
House  has  not  passed  it,  and  the  Senate 
has  not  passed  it.  The  House  came  out 
of  committee  this  morning  with  a  $20 
billion  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

Mr.  GARN.  Let  me  just  say  that  the 
February  deficit  estimate,  this  is  not 
any  final  figure.  This  is  an  estimate, 
including  an  estimate  of  Senate  action. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAROL  STUMBO 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  an  outstanding  Ken- 
tucky teacher,  Carol  Stumbo  of  Floyd 
County.  Ms.  Stumbo,  who  has  graced 
Kentucky  classrooms  for  21  years,  was 
recently  selected  as  1  of  5  Christa 
McAuliffe  Educators  for  1991. 

The  honor  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
Kentuckians  who  are  familiar  with 
Carol  Stumbo's  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion to  education  in  Kentucky.  Her 
tireless  efforts  to  explore  and  improve 
school  structures  in  a  State  where  edu- 
cational change  is  so  desperately  im- 
portant is  appropriately  recognized  by 
this  great  honor.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1991  newsletter  of  the  Kentucky 
Education  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  » 

Carol  Stumbo  Named  McAuliffe 

Carol  Stumbo,  a  KEA  member  from  Floyd 
County,  has  been  named  one  of  five  Christa 
McAuliffe  Educators  for  1991. 

Stumbo.  who  teaches  English,  journalism, 
oral  history,  speech  and  drama  at  Wheel- 
wright Hlg^h  School,  was  selected  for  the 
honor  by  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Improvement  of  Education. 

The  Educator  honors  annually  gro  to  teach- 
ers who  exemplify  McAuliffe's  traits  of  ex- 
cellence and  exploration  in  teaching. 

Stumbo  was  honored  for  her  leadership  in 
the  use  of  telecommunications  and  her  ef- 
forts to  reorganize  school  structures  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  society  that  is  coping  with  in- 
creasing diversity  and  change. 

In  making  the  announcement,  NFIE  Elxec- 
utive  Director  Donna  Rhodes  said  that  while 
technology  permeates  our  society,  "We  must 
advance  its  use  by  teachers  and  students  in 
sensible  and  comprehensive  ways  to  trans- 
form outdated  school  structures  into  cre- 
ative educational  models  that  correlate  to 
the  goals  that  we  seek  to  achieve  in  today's 
society. 

"The  teachers  we  honor  as  Christa 
McAuliffe  Elducators  are  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  this  exciting  mission,"  Rhodes  said. 

Along  with  four  teachers  from  Indiana. 
New  York,  Maryland  and  Washington, 
Stumbo  win  receive  a  $5,000  honorarium  and 
will  help  plan  a  12-day  conference  to  be  held 
this  summer  at  Stanford  University. 

The  conference  will  focus  on  "Preparing 
All  Students  for  the  2l8t  Century:  Using 
Telecommunications  to  Restructure 

Schools."  Participating  will  be  20  teachers  to 
be  named  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellows  by  NFIE 
in  April. 

Via  an  international  telecommunications 
network,  Stumbo  connnects  her  students 
with  those  in  such  countries  as  Israel,  Japan. 
Peru  and  Russia  to  discuss  environmental 
and  other  global  issues. 

"Technology  brings  to  students  a  world 
they  otherwise  wouldn't  get  to  know." 
Stumbo  said. 

Through  a  Kentucky  Education  Depart- 
ment telecommunications  network,  students 
at  Wheelwright  also  can  take  classes  In  sub- 
jects not  ordinarily  taught  by  the  16-member 
faculty. 

Stumbo  also  has  used  technology  with  her 
students  to  develop  stories  and  transcripts 
for  Mantrlp  magazine,  a  publication  pro- 
duced annually  that  focuses  on  the  people  in 


the  community  and  to  link  her  students  with 
those  in  other  countries. 

"Technology  has  broadened  their  world." 
Stumbo  said.  "And  It  has  made  their  own 
world  even  more  important." 

Mantrlp  is  a  publication  which  features  the 
mountain  heritage  of  the  area.  By  using 
computer  desktop  publishing  capability, 
Stumbo's  students  design  and  write  the  mag- 
azine. The  1,000  copies  of  the  magazine  are 
sold  in  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  That  publication  is  a  result  of  the 
school's  involvement  with  the  Foxfire 
project,  a  national  effort  that  encounigea 
student  writings  on  this  country's  berita^, 
and  Stumbo's  link  with  BREADNet.  a  tele- 
communications writing  network  for  teach- 
ers. 

Stumbo.  a  graduate  of  Berea  College  and 
Morehead  State  University,  has  been  a  class- 
room teacher  at  the  high  school  and  college 
levels  for  21  years. 

She  is  one  of  three  teacher  representatives 
on  the  Council  on  School  Performance  and 
serves  as  vice  ix-esldent  of  the  Floyd  County 
Education  Association.  She  was  previously 
honored  by  Ashland  Oil  Co.  with  a  Teacher 
Achievement  Award. 


WKPC  HONORED  BY  THOROUGH- 
BRED RACING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Louisville  Pub- 
lic Television  Station,  WKPC.  In  Janu- 
ary, WKPC  was  honored  by  the  Thor- 
oughbred Racing  Association  with  the 
Eclipse  Award  which  is  considered  the 
highest  honor  given  in  the  horse  racing 
industry. 

This  award  was  presented  to  WKPC 
for  "Black  Gold,"  a  feature  on  black 
jockeys  who  have  won  the  Kentucky 
Derby  which  was  part  of  "Dawn  at  the 
Downs."  a  series  of  five  progrrams  origi- 
nating live  from  Churchill  Downs  dur- 
ing Derby  Week.  WKPC  has  produced 
"Dawn  at  the  Downs"  for  five  seasons 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
of  Louisville,  KY. 

"Black  Gold"  was  written  and  pro- 
duced by  Philip  Von  Borries.  Mr.  Von 
Borries  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  black  jockeys  through  his  late 
father's  search  for  the  grave  of  Isaac 
Muxphy,  the  first  jockey  to  win  three 
Kentucky  Derbys.  Isaac  Murphy's 
record  remained  unbroken  until  1948. 
Mr.  Von  Borries'  father  found  the  grave 
and  the  legendary  jockey,  Isaac  Mur- 
phy is  now  buried  at  the  Kentucky 
Horse  Park.  Since  I  had  a  little  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  creation  of  the 
Kentucky  Horse  Park  when  I  served  as 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  park  honor  Isaac  Murphy. 

The  Eclipse  Award  ceremonies  were 
held  this  month  in  San  Francisco. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  f^om  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


J  Ml 


ENTERPRISE    FOR   THE    AMERICAS 
miTIATIVE  ACT— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  19 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
ft-om  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  legislative 
proposal  entitled  the  "Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative  Act  of  1991." 
This  proposal  sets  forth  key  measures 
to  implement  the  investment,  debt. 
and  environmental  components  of  my 
"Enterprise  for  the  Americas"  Initia- 
tive announced  on  June  27,  1990.  It  will 
build  on  the  provisions  in  Title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  as  amended 
by  section  1512  of  the  Food.  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  ("1990  Farm  Bill")  to  grant  the 
Administration  the  remaining  author- 
ity needed  to  implement  these  aspects 
of  the  Initiative.  Also  transmitted  is  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

This  Initiative  acknowledges  the 
gains  made  for  freedom  in  our  hemi- 
sphere over  the  last  year,  as  a  resur- 
gence of  democratic  rule  has  swept 
through  the  Americas.  It  also  reaches 
out  to  support  the  realignment  of  eco- 
nomic policies  that  has  paralleled  this 
political  shift. 

As  the  people  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  search  for  prosperity  fol- 
lowing a  decade  of  painful  economic 
adjustment,  their  governments  are  fo- 
cusing on  economic  growth  and  the 
tree  market  policies  needed  to  nourish 
it.  By  reforming  economies  and  re- 
building their  strengths,  each  country 
will  contribute  to  the  prospects  for  the 
Americas  as  a  whole  in  the  coming 
years.  My  new  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative  aims  to  build  a 
broad-based  partnership  for  the  1990s  to 
promote  this  process. 

The  Initiative  rests  on  three  pillars — 
actions  on  trade.  Investment,  and 
debt — through  which  we  can  reach  out 
to  our  neighbors  and  support  economic 
reform  and  sustained  growth.  First,  we 
want  to  expand  trade  by  entering  into 
f^tunework  agreements  on  trade  agree- 
ments that  will  establish  a  hemisphere- 
wide  ffee  trade  system.  Second,  we 
want  to  encourage  foreign  and  domes- 
tic investment  and  help  countries  com- 


pete for  capital  by  reforming  both 
broad  economic  policies  and  specific 
regulatory  systems.  Third,  we  want  to 
build  on  our  successful  efforts  to  ease 
debt  burdens  and  to  increase  the  incen- 
tives for  countries  to  reform  their 
economies  by  offering  additional  meas- 
ures in  the  debt  area.  Building  a  strong 
future  for  the  hemisphere  also  depends 
on  preserving  and  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment. Accordingly,  we  also  propose 
to  create  resources  to  support  environ- 
mental programs  as  an  important  ele- 
ment of  debt  reduction. 

The  proposal  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  focuses  on  the  invest- 
ment, debt,  and  environment  compo- 
nents of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas Initiative.  It  reflects  the  mecha- 
nisms established  in  the  1990  Farm  Bill 
authorizing  the  reduction  of  PL-480 
debt  of  eligible  countries  and  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  in  local  currency  to 
support  environmental  projects. 

The  proposal  provides  for  contribu- 
tions by  the  United  States  to  a  multi- 
lateral investment  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (IDB)  that  would  foster  a 
climate  favorable  to  investment  in 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries. This  Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
Investment  Fund  will  provide  addi- 
tional support  for  reforms  undertaken 
as  part  of  the  new  IDB  investment  sec- 
tor lending  program.  The  Fund  will  ad- 
vance specific,  market-oriented  invest- 
ment policy  initiatives  and  reforms 
and  finance  technical  assistance. 

The  proposal  establishes  the  Enter- 
prise for  the  Americas  Facility  to  sup- 
port  the   objectives   of  the   Initiative 
through  administration  of  debt  reduc- 
tion operations  for  those  nations  that 
meet  the  investment  reform  and  other 
policy  conditions.  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean    countries    can    qualify    for 
benefits  under  the  Facility  if  they: 
— Have   in  effect,   have  received  ap- 
proval  for,   or  in  exceptional   cir- 
cumstances are  making  significant 
progress  toward  International  Mon- 
etary Fund/World  Bank  reform  pro- 
grams and  World  Bank  adjustment 
loans; 
—Have  in  place  major  investment  re- 
forms in  conjunction  with  an  IDB 
loan  or  are  otherwise  implementing 
Or  making  significant  progress  to- 
ward open  investment  regimes;  and 
— Have  negotiated  a  satisfactory  fi- 
nancing program  with  commercial 
banks,    including    debt    and    debt 
service  reduction,  if  appropriate. 
The   proposal  authorizes   the   reduc- 
tion   of   concessional    obligations    ex- 
tended  under  the   Foreign   Assistance 
Act    of    1961.    The    Agency    for    Inter- 
national Development  will  exchange — 
at  the  direction  of  the  Facility— new 
obligations  for  obligations  outstanding 
as  of  January  1.  1991.  Principal  on  the 
new  obligation  will  be  paid  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars. Interest  will  be  at  a  concessional 
rate  and  paid  in  local  currency  if  an  el- 
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igible  country  has  entered  into  an  En- 
vironmantal  Framework  Agreement  es- 
tablishing an  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas Environmental  Fund;  otherwise,  in- 
terest will  be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars. 

The  EJnvlronmental  Fund  into  which 
local  currency  interest  payments  are 
deposited  will  be  owned  by  the  debtor 
country.  The  Environmental  Frame- 
work Agreement  negotiated  with  each 
country  will  provide  guidelines  for  the 
administration  of  Its  Environmental 
Fund.  This  Agreement  will  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  President  in  consultation 
with  the  Environment  for  the  Americas 
Board,  a  Washington-based  entity  with 
both  United  States  Government  and 
nongovernmental  representatives. 

This  Board  will  also  ensure  that  ap- 
propriatie  local  administering  bodies 
are  estaJblished  and  will  review  the  pro- 
grams, operations,  and  fiscal  audits  of 
each  administering  body.  Local  admin- 
istering bodies  will  include  representa- 
tives from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  debtor  government,  and  a 
broad  range  of  environmental  non- 
governmental organizations  based  in 
the  participating  country.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  administering 
body  shall  be  individuals  from  such 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

These  administering  bodies  will  be 
responsible  for  identifying  projects  and 
managing  the  use  of  the  Environ- 
mental Funds  in  each  country.  They 
will  prepare  annual  programs  laying 
out  their  priorities  and  plans,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Environment 
for  the  Americas  Board  for  review. 
Grants  In  excess  of  $100,000  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  the  debtor  government 
involved. 

The  proposal  also  authorizes  the  sale, 
reduction,  or  cancellation  of  loans 
made  to  eligible  countries  under  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  and  assets  acquired  under  ex- 
port credit  guarantee  programs  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  or  section  4(b) 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966.  These 
sales,  reductions,  or  cancellations  will 
be  undertaken  only  when  purchasers 
confirm  that  they  will  be  used  to  carry 
out  deUt-for-equlty,  debt-for-develop- 
ment,  or  debt-for-nature  swaps  in  eligi- 
ble countries. 

We  believe  that  these  investment, 
debt,  and  environmental  measures  will 
provide  significant  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean to  build  strong  economies. 

The  leaders  of  these  countries  have 
welcomed  the  Initiative  and  widely 
recogrniae  it  as  the  most  significant  op- 
portunitiy- and  challenge — in  inter- 
American  relations  in  recent  years. 
These  are  the  leaders  who  are  facing 
difficult  choices  in  reforming  their 
economies  and.  in  the  process,  turning 
the  tide  away  from  economic  decline 
and  environmental  degradation. 
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Their  efforts  are  not  merely  of  theo- 
retical importance  to  us  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  grone  untouched  by 
the  economic  crisis  faced  by  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  over  the 
last  decade.  As  countries  in  the  regrion 
cut  imports,  postponed  investment, 
and  struggrled  to  service  their  foreign 
debt,  we  too  were  affected.  We  lost 
trade,  markets,  and  opportunities. 

Enactment  of  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative  Act  of  1991  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  support 
the  efforts  of  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean leaders,  increasing  the  pros- 
pects for  economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity throughout  the  hemisphere. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  26. 1991. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announcced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  153.  An  act  tx3  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  miscellaneous  adminis- 
trative and  technical  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  586.  An  act  to  require  regular  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  on  the  contributions 
made  by  foreign  countries  to  offset  such 
costs,  and  on  other  contributions  made  by 
foreign  countries  in  response  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-611.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Workers,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1990  year-end  integrity  report  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Agricultural  Workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-612.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  various 
matters  related  to  the  Deceptive  Mailing 
Prevention  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-613.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Navy  Resale  and  Services  Sup- 
port Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Services  Support  Office  Retirement  Trust  for 
plan  year  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-6H.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ECSlb.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  surplus 


real  property  transferred  or  leased  for  public 
health  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  AfTairs. 

EC-616.  A  communication  ftom  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  Cv'.iry  out  the  programs  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-617.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  Congressional  Relations,  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
companion  budget  summary  to  the  recently 
transmitted  National  Drug  Control  Strategy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-618.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-619.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Communications  and  Legrtslatlve  Af- 
fairs. Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission's  Office  of 
Program  Operations  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-620.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Justice  Asset  For- 
feiture Program  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-621.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
third  edition  of  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-622.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities 
for  the  Cooperative  Demonstration  Program 
(Building  Trades)  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-623.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Robert  C.  Byrd  Honors  Schol- 
arship Program — Notice  of  Final  Procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-624.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  prior- 
ities— School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assist- 
ance Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-625.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities 
for  the  Training  Personnel  for  Education  of 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-626.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  prior- 
ities—Transitional Bilingual  Education  and 
Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-G21.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Domestic  Volunteer  Agen- 
cy (ACTION),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  a  final  resolution  promulgated  by 
ACTION;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-628.  A  conunucication  trom  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1990  annual  report  of  NASA 


on  the  performance  of  the  Industrial  Appli- 
cations Centers  and  their  ability  to  Interact 
with  the  Nation's  small  business  community; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-629.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  the  period  October 
through  November  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-630.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  selected  ac- 
quisition reports  for  HARPOON  and  UHF 
Follow-ons  as  of  the  quarter  ended  December 
31.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-631.  A  communication  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  years  1992^1963,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EO-632.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Rural  Housing 
Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-633.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  (Jeneral  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fourteenth  quarterly  re- 
port on  Federal  actions  taken  to  assist  the 
homeless;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-634.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Vice  FYesident  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Government  and 
Public  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1990  annual  report  of  AMTRAK,  the 
1991  Legislative  Report,  the  Report  on  Em- 
ployee Salaries  in  Excess  of  Federal  Execu- 
tive Level  I.  and  the  Report  on  the  Perform- 
ance of  Passenger  Routes  Operated  During 
Fiscal  Year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-635.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  referral  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-€36.  A  communication  trom  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Mana«:ement  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-637.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-638.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management;  to  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-639.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  prospectuses  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992  General  Services  Administration's 
Public  Building  Service  Capital  Improve- 
ment Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-640.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
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Buant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  Soviet 
Noncompliance  with  Arms  Control  Agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ttons. 

EC-641.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting:,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  International  a^eements. 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  February  14,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Forelgfn  Relations. 

EC-642.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port containing  the  status  of  each  loan  and 
each  contract  or  guaranty  or  Insurance  to 
which  there  remains  outstanding  any  unpaid 
obligation  or  potential  liability  and  the  sta- 
tus of  each  extension  of  credit  for  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-643.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  provision  of  certain  defe.nse  arti- 
cles to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EX>-644.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfHce  of  Government  Ethics. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-645.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Arctic  Research 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1990  entitled  •Arctic  Research  in  a 
Changing  World";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-646.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  on  audit  and  in- 
vestigative activities  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-647.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
alB  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  Indicated. 

POM-9.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

"House  Resolution  3373 
"Whereas  President  George  Bush  ordered 
decisive  and  overwhelming  military  action 
on  Wednesday,  January  16.  1991,  to  be  taken 
•gainst  Saddam  Hussein,  his  Iraqi  forces. 
military  Installations,  and  military  indus- 
trial sites  by  directing  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  at- 
tack; and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  in  the  short  time 
that  has  passed  since  the  liberation  attack 
known  as  "Operation  Desert  Storm"  began. 
the  Allied  Forces  have  attained  a  great  de- 
gree of  surprise,  air  superiority,  and  success; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  with  great  concern  and 
pride  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  fol- 


low the  historic  events  in  the  Middle  E^ast  as 
thej  unfold  before  our  eyes  and  ears;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  soldiers  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  en- 
sure the  freedom  of  the  world  from  the  ma- 
niacal oppression  of  one  man  who  desires  to 
hold  the  whole  world  hostage;  and 

"Whereas  we  must  never  forget  the  men 
and  women  who  are  in  the  front  lines  ac- 
tively engaging  the  enemy,  the  crews  that 
load  the  airplanes"  armament,  the  crews  that 
keep  the  planes  flying  and  the  armed  forces 
rolling,  the  pilots  who  venture  into  enemy 
territory,  the  ground  forces,  and  all  others  in 
Saufli  Arabia  and  the  waters  surrounding  the 
Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the 
United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
forever  be  indebted  to  the  brave  soldiers  of 
the  Allied  Forces;  and 

""Whereas  it  is  time  to  stand  solidly  behind 
the  troops  representing  South  Carolina  and 
support  the  parents  and  relatives  with  loved 
ones  in  the  Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas  never  before  has  there  been  such 
great  international  solidarity  in  condemning 
and  moving  against  an  aggressor  nation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Ftesolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  do  hereby  commend 
PreSdent  Bush,  his  advisors,  and  the  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Foroes  for  their  successful  and  overwhelming 
attack  on  Iraq  to  free  Kuwait  from  Iraq's  un- 
just grip:  Be  it  further 

■•Resolved.  That  the  full  support  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  conveyed  to  the 
Allied  Forces  for  their  initial  efforts  and  the 
efforts  that  continue:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  desire 
and  pray  for  a  swift  conclusion  to  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  so  that  a  minimum 
of  personal  tragedies  may  occur  and  our  uni- 
formed heroes  may  come  home  soon:  Be  it 
further 

•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  President  George  Bush.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Colin  Powell,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  members  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
Eston  Marchant.  Adjutant  General  of  South 
Carolina.'" 

PCM-IO.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

•'HoLGE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  11 

••Whereas.  Admiral  Husband  E.  Klmmel 
was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  at  the  time  of  the  surprise  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  December  7.  1941; 
and 

•Whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  Admi- 
ral Kimmel  was  serving  in  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment as  Admiral  but  following  the  at- 
tack was  retired  as  Rear  Admiral,  his  perma- 
nent grade;  and 

■•Whereas,  a  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  found 
that  no  offenses  had  been  committed  nor  se- 
rious blame  Incurred  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  in  the  naval  service  and  spe- 
cifically approved  the  judgments  and  actions 
under  the  circumstances  of  Admiral  Kimmel 
prior  to  and  during  the  attack;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947 
permitted  previously  retired  officers  who 
had  served  in  the  rank  of  Admiral,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  advanced  to  the 


rank  of  Admiral  on  the  retired  list  of  naval 
officers;  and 

"Whereas,  when  the  aforementioned  provi- 
sion of  tihe  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  was 
Implemented,  Rear  Admiral  Kimmel 's  name 
was  not  submitted  by  the  Navy  Department 
to  the  l^resldent  for  advancement  to  the 
rank  of  Admiral  on  the  retired  list;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  aforementioned  Act 
advancement  Is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President;  and 

"Whereas,  no  President  has  ever  had  the 
matter  of  advancement  of  Rear  Admiral 
Klmmel  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  submitted  to  him  for  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion;  and 

"Whereas,  on  October  25.  1990  the  Officers 
and  Trustees  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  Association  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  and  Defense  to  submit  the  name 
of  Rear  Admiral  Husband  E.  Klmmel  USN 
(Retired)  (Deceased)  to  the  President  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  President 
nominate  Rear  Admiral  Husband  E.  Kimmel 
for  posthumous  advancement  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  on  the  list  of  retired  naval  officers 
and  further  that  copies  of  its  resolution  be 
sent  to  tihe  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Navy, 
the  President,  the  Chairman  and  each  mem- 
ber of  tie  Armed  Forces  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  and 

••Whereas,  on  December  6.  1990  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  same  action 
as  the  aforedescribed  United  States  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  resolution  and  directing 
that  copies  be  sent  to  the  same  persons: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resol-oed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  13*th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  the  Senate  concurring  therein, 
hereby  memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  the  necessary 
actions  to  posthumously  advance  Rear  Ad- 
miral Husband  E.  Kimmel  USN  (Retired) 
(Decease*)  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  on  the  list 
of  retired  naval  officers:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  upon  passage  of  this  Reso- 
lution sixltably  prepared  copies  be  forwarded 
to  the  n-esident  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Senator  William  V.  Roth.  Senator  Jo- 
seph R.  Biden.  Representative  Thomas  R. 
Carper,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. •' 

POM-ll.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Warner  Robins.  Georgia  urging 
the  appropriation  of  oil  from  Iraq  as  reim- 
bursemeat  for  certain  expenses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  liberation  of  Kuwait;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-lJ.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  9l-« 

••Wheretis,  the  government  of  Iraq,  without 
provocation,  invaded  and  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990,  has  brutal- 
ized the  population  of  Kuwait,  has  taken 
large  numbers  of  innocent  hostages,  and  has 
disregarded  the  rights  of  diplomats,  all  in 
clear  violation  of  international  law  and  the 
norms  of  International  conduct;  and 

'•Whereas.  Iraq's  actions  have  caused  great 
suffering  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  innocent  people  who  have  been  displaced 
by  this  crisis;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  President  condemned  Iraq's 
unprovoked  and  naked  aggression  and  under- 
took a  series  of  actions,  including  Imposing 
comprehensive  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq 
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and  feezing:  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  assets  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  and  Congress  have 
acted  with  decisiveness  in  rejecting  the  path 
of  appeasement  so  tragically  discredited  in 
the  years  leading  to  and  during  the  second 
world  war.  and  have  deployed  United  States 
armed  forces  as  part  of  the  multinational 
military  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
order  to  deal  with  this  aggression,  partly  in 
recognition  of  the  historical  probabilities  in- 
dicating that  if  Iraq  is  not  stopped  now.  it 
will  have  to  be  stopped  later  at  even  greater 
risk;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  in  a  series  of  resolutions  culminat- 
ing in  resolution  678  on  November  28,  1990, 
has  strongly  condemned  Iraq's  blatantly  un- 
lawful actions,  imposed  economic  sanctions 
and  authorized  the  enforcement  thereof,  has 
demanded  that  Iraq  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
and  comply  fully  with  all  of  the  said  resolu- 
tions, and,  as  a  pause  of  goodwill,  has  al- 
lowed Iraq  one  final  opportunity  to  do  so  on 
or  before  January  15,  1991.  and.  if  Iraq  has 
not  done  so  by  such  date,  authorizes  the  use 
of  all  necessary  means  to  force  Iraq  into 
compliance  and  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  face  of  continuous  and 
persistent  attempts  to  resolve  the  crisis  dip- 
lomatically prior  to  the  January  15.  1991. 
deadline.  Iraq  has  thus  far  refused  to  enter 
into  meaningful  negotiation,  continuing  to 
ignore  overwhelming  world  sentiment,  in- 
cluding that  of  other  neighboring  Arabic 
countries,  and  in  so  doing,  continues  to  at- 
tempt to  invest  itself  with  respectability  by 
invoking  issues  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  terroristic  aggression  which  has  left 
a  trail  of  atrocity  and  destruction  in  Kuwait, 
and  threatens  to  destabilize  the  entire  re- 
gion; and 

"Whereas,  the  Colorado  National  Guard 
has.  as  of  January  8.  1991.  deployed  the  units 
described  below,  each  consisting  of  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  indicated,  in  direct  sup- 
port of  operation  Desert  Shield  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  or  in  other  locations; 


Unit 


Number 


Status 


"1158tli   Transportatnn   Detich- 

mcnt.    Cimp    Georp    West. 

Goldn.  CO 
1157111    Trinsportatnn    Detacli- 

ment.    Cimp    Geor(e    West. 

Gomel).  CO 
W»  tMiul  Company  (Clear- 
mil.  Lamar.  Co.  las  Animas. 

CO 
928tli  IMical  Cwnpanif  (Amiiu- 

lancx).  Coftei,  Co.  Doranio. 

CO. 
220tli  Military  Police  Company. 

Camp  Gcoiie  Nest.  Golden. 

Co.    Puetki    Depot    Activity. 

hieblo.  CO 
;i7tti  Medical  Battalm.  Pueblo 

Defiol  Actnnly.  PueMo.  CO 
UOth    Security    Police    FlifM. 

Buckley   Air   Natnal   Guard 

Base.  Aurora.  CO 
140tti  Services  Fliiht.  Buckley  Air 

National  Guard  Base.  Aurora. 

CO 
UOtti      Consolidated      Aircraft 

Maintenanct  Squadron.  Buck- 
ley Air  National  Guard  Base. 

Aurora.  CO 
1<HV\  Pubic  AHairs  Detachment. 

Camp  Georie  West.  Golden. 

CO 


6  In  Persian  Gull 

i  Do 

130  Oo 

107  Do 


158    Federalued  at  none  sta- 
tion 


48     In  Persian  Gull 
44  Do 


14     Unit  nDlunleers  on  duty  in 
Germany 

3     Unit  volunteers  on  duty  m 
Per»ao  Gull 


13    fvn  ham.  CA. 


Total 


528 


and  mandate  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions  against  Iraqi  aggression: 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  con- 
veys the  highest  regard  and  support  to 
armed  forces  located  in  the  Peraian  Gulf  or 
operating  in  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  at  other  locations,  of  which  the  Colo- 
rado military  units  herein  described  are  a 
valuable  part:  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  Dan 
Quayle,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  to  Thomas  S.  Foley,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives: 
and  to  Major  General  John  L.  France,  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Colorado  National 
Guard,  and  our  own  Representative  Mike 
Coffman." 

POM-13.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the   State  of  West  Virgrinia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
"Senate  Resolution  No.  8 

"Whereas  West  Virginia  answered  the  call 
of  this  great  country  during  times  of  crisis; 
and 

"Whereas  West  Virginia  has  given  this 
country  the  supreme  sacrifice  by  sending  her 
sons  and  daughters  forth  to  defend  this  great 
nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  families  of  those  West  Vir- 
ginians who  never  returned  from  serving 
their  country  during  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict  and  the  Vietnam  Conflict  need 
information  concerning  their  loved  ones  who 
were  lost  or  killed  In  the  service  of  their 
country;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  duty  and  obligation  to  inform  the  sol- 
dier's families  of  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  United 
States  Government  release  this  information 
so  that  those  who  have  lost  a  family  member 
can  finally  rest  in  knowing  the  fate  of  their 
loved  one;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation  and  the  fami- 
lies of  those  West  Virginian  soldiers  who  re- 
main prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action." 


"Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein. 
That  the  Colorado  general  assembly  fully 
supports  the  President  and  the  United  States 
Congress  In  their  efforts  to  f\ilflll  the  Intent 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amendment 
to  the  title: 

S.  386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  define  the  period  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War,  to  extend  eligibility  for  pen- 
sion, medical,  educational,  housing,  finan- 
cial, and  other  benefits  provided  under  the 
title  to  veterans  of  the  War,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  102-16). 


mTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAXni: 
S.  480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 


the  creation  or  enhancement  of  systema  for 
the  air  transport  of  rural  victims  of  medical 
emergencies,  and  for  other  purpotes;  to  the 
Committee  on  LAbor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.   Graham.   Mr.   Reid, 
Mr.    McCain,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
Shelby,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  481.  A  bill  to  authorize  research  into  the 
desalting  of  water  and  water  reuse;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gore): 
S.  482.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Desert  Storm 
Leave  Transfer  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jeffords): 
S.  483.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Taconlc  Moun- 
tains Protection  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  484.  A  bill  to  establish  conditions  for  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  water  from  the  Central 
Valley  Project,  California,  a  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation facility,  and  for  other  punx>8e8;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  485.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  a  program  of  stud- 
ies; to  investigate  and  identify  opportunities 
for  reclamation  and  reuse  of  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, domestic.  and  agricultural 
wastewater,  and  naturally  impaired  ground 
and  surface  waters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger.   Mr.   S^XMS.   Mr.   Specter. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  486.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  depart- 
ments,   agencies,    and   instrumentalities   to 
separate   certain   solid   waste   for  recycling 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By     Mr.     GLENN     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Akaka,    Mr.    Lieberhan,    Mr.    Moy- 
NiHAN,  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  487.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  bone  mass  measurements  for  certain  indi- 
viduals under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Glenn,   Ms.    Mikulski,   Mr.   akaka, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.  488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  and  coordinate  re- 
search programs  for  osteoporosis  and  related 
bone  disorders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  489.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States  to 
encourage  States  to  improve  their  systems 
for  compensating  individuals  injured  in  the 
course  of  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices, to  establish  uniform  criteria  for  award- 
ing damages  in  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  improve  educational  benefits  and  services 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  serve  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  require  any  general  elec- 
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Won  candidate  who  receives  amounts  from 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  to 
participate  in  debates  with  other  such  can- 
didates; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
ADAMS,  Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Biden.   Mr. 
KxoN,  Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Hatfield,     Mr.     Rockefeller.     Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.     Cranston,    Mr.    Harkin.     Mr. 
Metzenbaum,    Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  live  performing  arts,  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  Act  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  In  similarly  situated  in- 
dustries, to  give  to  such  employers  and  per- 
formers the  same  rights  given  by  section  8(f) 
of  such  Act  to  employers  and  employees  in 
the  construction  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself.    Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Kerry): 
S.  493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  health  of  preg- 
nant women,  infants  and  children  through 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  primary  and 
preventive  care,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the   Committee   on   Labor   and   Human   Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  4,  5-dichloro-2-n-octyM-isothiazolin- 
3-one;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  495.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  duty 
suspension  for  certain  articles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  496.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  dlcyclopentenyloxyethyl  methacry- 
late;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  497.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  2-methyl-4-lsothiazolin-a-one;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ROBB): 
8.  498.  A  bill  to  designate  a  clinical  wing  at 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
Center  in  Salem.  Virginia,  as  the  "Hugh 
Davis  Memorial  Wing";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   LUGAR  (for  himself  and   Mr. 
COCHRAN): 
8.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
schools    participating    in    the    school    lunch 
program  offer  students  specific  types  of  fluid 
milk,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.  SOO.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  contract  with  private  fa- 
cilities to  ensure  that  provision  of  medical 
care  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  ac- 
tive duty  does  not  adversely  affect  the  provi- 
sion of  hospital  care,  nursing  home  care,  and 
medical  services  to  veterans  eligible  for  such 
care  and  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  SOL  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  data  collection. 
Information     dissemination,     and     student 
counseling  and  assistance  network,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoR£): 


S.  502.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  carry  out  a  project  for 
streambank  protection  along  2.2  miles  of  the 
Tennessee  River  adjacent  to  Sequoyah  Hills 
Park  in  Knoxvllle.  TN;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  503.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  environ- 
mental   protection    procedures    within    the 
area  comprising  the  border  region  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Simon.      Mr.      Burdick.      and      Mr. 

LiEBERMAN): 

S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  require  that  reports  accom- 
panying each  bill  involving  public  health 
that  is  reported  by  a  Senate  Committee  con- 
tain a  prevention  impact  evaluation,  to  es- 
tablish a  Task  Force  on  Disease  Prevention 
and  Health  Promotion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  505.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Prevention  and  Control,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  BUR- 

DICK,  Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  506.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  hospitals  re- 
ceiving Medicare  payments  for  graduate 
medical  education  programs  to  incorporate 
training  in  disease  prevention  and  health 
promotion,  and  for  prohibit  reductions  in 
payment  rates  for  direct  and  indirect  medi- 
cal education  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick, Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  Bradley, 

Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  scope  of  edu- 
cational efforts  concerning  lead  poisoning 
prevention,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Lieberman,  and  Mr. 

Simon): 
S.  508.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  screening  mammography  where  payment 
is  not  otherwise  available  for  such  screening 
for  women  over  49  years  of  age  regardless  of 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Durenberger.     Mr.     Kennedy.     Mr. 

Dole.    Mr.    Simon,   Mr.   Adams,   Mr. 

Burdick,  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
prevention  of  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,     Mr. 

ADAMS,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Burdick,  and 

Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  expand  the  preventive  health 
services  program  to  include  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  pomotion  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  Ree.  63.  Resolution  condemning  Cuba's 
human   rights   violations,   and   commending 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion for  its  attention  to  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Bj  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself.  Mr.  McCon- 
»JELL,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  64.  Resolution  relative  to  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  John  Sherman  Cooper,  for- 
merly a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Lieberman. 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.    Bradley.    Mr.    Mftchell.    Mr. 
Packwood.  and  Mr.  Craig): 
S.  Rei.  65.  Resolution  condemning  Cuba's 
human  rights  violations,  and  commending 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion for  its  attention  to  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Cuba;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  creation  or  enhancement 
of  systems  for  the  air  transport  of 
rural  victims  of  medical  emergencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
rural  Medical  emergencies  air  transport 

ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
aimed  Rt  improving  access  to  airborne 
emergency  medical  transportation  for 
residents  of  remote  rural  areas. 

In  most  urban  areas  of  this  country, 
persona  suffering  from  severe  medical 
emergency  or  trauma  can  count  on 
being  taken  to  an  advanced  center  of 
care  within  a  matter  of  minutes.  For 
rural  residents,  however,  such  access  is 
often  Itmited,  and  sometimes  nonexist- 
ent. 

The  hard  reality  is  that  rural  hos- 
pitals often  lack  the  money  or  the 
manpower  to  deliver  complex  medical 
servicee.  In  some  areas,  the  nearest  fa- 
cility offering  advanced  tertiary  medi- 
cal care  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Furthermore,  rising  costs  and 
great  distances  have  left  many  rural 
ambulance  services  underfunded  and 
overextended. 

Rural  distances  being  what  they  are, 
sometimes  the  only  effective  way  to 
bring  victims  of  acute  medical  emer- 
gencies to  the  care  they  need  is  by 
air— eitflier  by  helicopter  or  by  fixed- 
wing  aircraft.  For  a  wheat  grower 
gravely  injured  in  a  farm  accident  or  a 
small  tjown  storekeeper  stricken  by  a 
severe  heart  attack,  the  availability  of 
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such  air  service  can  literally  mean  the 
difference  between  life  or  death. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nologry  Assessment  recently  completed 
a  comprehensive,  three-part  study  of 
America's  rural  health  care  needs.  In 
that  study,  the  OTA  reported  that  fully 
20  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  is 
without  needed  air  coverage  for  severe 
medical  emergencies,  with  the  greatest 
gaps  occurring  in  rural  areas.  Iron- 
ically, there  are  more  than  200  air  med- 
ical transport  systems  nationwide,  but 
their  services  often  fail  to  extend  into 
the  remote  rural  areas  that  need  them 
most. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  many  of 
the  sparsely  populated  western  coun- 
ties are  currently  served  by  a  single  air 
ambulance  system,  which  is  operated 
by  a  major  hospital  in  the  city  of  Wich- 
ita. This  system,  the  HCA  Wesley 
LifeWATCH  Program,  has  been  doing 
an  outstanding  job,  but  it  has  been  fac- 
ing significant  financial  pressure.  Re- 
grettably, the  rising  cost  of  both  medi- 
cal care  and  transportation  has  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  rural 
air  medical  services  on  a  cost-effective 
basis. 

Until  1981,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Act  provided  needed 
assistance  to  States  and  communities 
for  the  development  of  emergency  med- 
ical services.  In  that  year,  however, 
this  program  was  discontinued  and 
folded  into  the  Preventive  Health  and 
Human  Services  Block  Grant  Program. 
This  change  resulted  in  significant 
funding  drops  for  emergency  services. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  public  funding  declined  by  as 
much  as  34  percent  in  some  States. 
There  has  since  been  a  partial  reversal 
of  this  trend,  but  most  of  the  gains 
have  been  in  urban  areas.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  relatively  high  cost  of  pro- 
viding emergency  care  over  long  dis- 
tances, combined  with  the  declining 
strength  of  rural  economies,  has  made 
it  hard  for  rural  communities  to  keep 
up  when  public  support  is  absent. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  help  ease  some 
of  these  problems.  Developed  jointly 
with  my  colleague  from  Kansas,  Con- 
gressman Pat  Roberts,  this  legislation 
would  establish  a  system  of  competi- 
tive Federal  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  creation  or  enhancement  of  rural 
air  medical  transportation  systems. 
Congressman  Roberts,  who  is  the  new 
cochairman  of  the  House  rural  health 
coalition,  will  soon  introduce  this 
measure  in  the  House. 

Recognizing  the  great  variety  of  cur- 
rent air  medical  systems  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  our  bill  would 
allow  States  considerable  latitude  in 
designing  programs  for  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant  assistance.  States  would,  for 
example,  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  local  communities  or 
private  organizations  for  the  provision 
of  services. 


At  the  same  time,  however.  States 
applying  for  grant  assistance  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
detailed  plan  outlining  the  proposed  air 
medical  system  enhancement,  as  well 
as  evidence  of  its  potential  effective- 
ness for  improving  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates  in  the  rural  areas  it  tar- 
gets. To  receive  funding,  a  State  would 
also  have  to  demonstrate  that  its  plan 
for  expanding  air  medical  services 
would  be  a  cost-effective  improvement 
to  existing  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. 

Importantly,  this  bill  also  directs  the 
Secretary  to  give  strong  preference  to 
state  applications  which  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  proposed  expansion 
of  air  services  has  been  integrated  into 
a  comprehensive  regional  or  statewide 
system  of  emergency  medical  service 
delivery. 

We  see  this  legislation  as  a  construc- 
tive supplement  to  the  Trauma  Sys- 
tems Planning  and  Development  Act. 
which  was  passed  and  signed  into  law 
late  last  year.  As  many  of  you  will  re- 
call, that  legislation  authorized  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
planning  of  integrated  networks  of 
emergency  medical  care  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that  this 
bill  along  cannot  meet  all  of  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  needs  of  our 
rural  conununities.  It  can,  however, 
help  plug  a  deadly  hole  in  our  rural 
emergency  medical  system,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
DOMENici,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr. 

MITCHELL): 
S.  481.  A  bill  to  authorize  research 
into  the  desalting  of  water  and  water 
reuse;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

WATER  RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Water  Research 
Act  of  1991.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  reinitiate  Federal  activity  in  the 
field  of  desalting  of  water. 

Understanding  the  concept  of  desali- 
nation is  simple  enough;  desalination 
is  the  process  by  which  salt  or  brackish 
water  is  processed  to  remove  salt  or  bi- 
ological impurities  rendering  it  usable 
for  drinking,  irrigation,  or  a  variety  of 
other  uses. 

Despite  increasing  national  aware- 
ness of  desalination  because  of  the  oil- 
spill  in  the  gulf  and  the  drought  in 
California,  I  believe  many  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  some  type  of  desali- 
nation technology  is  currently  being 
used  by  46  States  and  105  countries 
worldwide.  The  complication  arises 
when  money  enters  the  picture.  The 
barrier  to  wider  use  both  at  home  and 


abroad  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
cost. 

Shortages  of  water  increasingly  are  a 
brake  on  economic  development  and  a 
source  of  friction  between  nations.  On 
a  trip  I  made  in  December  with  some 
Senate  colleagues  through  the  Middle 
East,  one  of  the  topics  passionately 
raised  by  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  Egyptian  President 
Hosnl  Mubarak,  and.  other  leaders  of 
that  region  was  water.  They  talked 
much  more  about  water  than  oil.  Here 
at  home,  California's  drought  has  wors- 
ened with  no  end  in  sight.  As  its  popu- 
lation grows,  Florida  is  having  water 
supply  problems. 

Substantial  Federal  resources  were 
committed  to  research  and  develop- 
ment of  desalination  technology  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  According  to  a  report 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, the  U.S.  industry  was  generally 
considered  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  de- 
salination technology  throughout  the 
1960'8  and  into  the  1970's.  Once  govern- 
mental support  for  this  technology  was 
eliminated  during  the  1970's,  Japanese 
and  European  companies — some  of 
which  were  and  still  are  indirectly  s\ip- 
ported  by  their  resijective  central  gov- 
ernments— began  obtaining  contracts 
that  previously  would  have  been 
awarded  to  American  firms.  In  the  face 
of  growing  domestic  water  shortages  as 
well  as  strategic  international  con- 
cerns, our  Government  should  renew 
its  commitment  to  developing  this  key 
technology  and  once  again  put  the 
United  States  in  the  forefront. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  moves  toward  this  goal  in  three 
simple  steps.  The  first  step  designates 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  the 
lead  agency.  The  second  step  creates  a 
phase  I  during  which  Interior  will  over- 
see research  and  development.  The 
third  step  creates  a  phase  II  requiring 
a  demonstration  project  to  be  built  to 
test  new  technologies  developed  during 
phase  I.  The  money  would  be  phased  in 
over  a  5-year  authorization:  $10  million 
the  first  year,  S30  million  the  second 
year,  S50  million  the  third  year,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years.  A  5-year  commitment  is 
critical  if  we  wish  to  make  any  real 
progress  in  this  area.  My  legislation 
also  calls  upon  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  host  a  con- 
ference at  which  countries  currently 
using  or  hoping  to  use  desalination 
technology  would  meet. 

Less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  Earth's 
water  is  directly  suitable  for  human 
consumption,  agricultural,  or  indus- 
trial uses.  Increasing  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  grrowth  indicate 
that  the  world  will  experience  increas- 
ing demands  for  fresh  water.  A  few 
years  ago,  NASA  predicted  that  if 
worldwide  activities  continue  as  they 
are  now,  there  will  be  a  severe  drought 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  which 
will  severely  affect  many  countries.  I 
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believe  we  are  begrinning  to  see  that 
prediction  become  true. 

The  need  is  clear.  The  time  is  now. 
We  need  to  move  on  this  quickly  to 
make  up  for  the  years  of  inaction.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ensur- 
ing the  passage  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ftiU  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  481 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Re- 
search Act  of  1991". 

SEC  i.  DECLARATION  OF  POUCY. 

In  view  of  the  Increasingr  shortage  of  usable 
surface  and  ground  water  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  the  importance  of  finding  new 
sources  of  supply  to  meet  present  and  future 
water  needs  and  to  further  the  goals  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  of 
1974,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  practicable 
low-cost  means  of  producing  from  saline  or 
biologically  impaired  waters,  water  of  a 
quality  suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
municipal,  and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
or  nonconsumptlve  uses  and  for  studies  and 
research  related  thereto,  on  a  scale  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  de- 
velopment of  such  production  and  distribu- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving and  increasing  the  water  resources  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world. 
SEC  3.  DEFINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "desalting"  means  the  use  of 
any  process  or  technique  for  the  removal 
and.  when  feasible,  adaptation  to  beneficial 
use.  of  organic  and  inorganic  elements  and 
compounds  from  saline  or  biologically  im- 
paired waters,  by  Itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  processing: 

(2)  the  term  "saline  water"  means  sea 
water,  brackish  water,  and  other  mineralized 
or  chemically  impaired  water; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(4)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
SUtea  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States:  and 

(5)  the  term  "usable  water"  means  water  of 
a  quality  suitable  for  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, municipal,  and  other  beneficial  con- 
sumptive or  nonconsumptlve  uses. 

SEC.  4.  PHASE  I— BASIC  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL 
OPMKNT. 

<a)  In  General.— In  order  to  gain  basic 
knowledge  concerning  the  most  efficient 
means  by  which  usable  water  can  be  pro- 
duced from  saline  water,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  basic  research  and  development 
ivogram  as  Phase  I  of  the  water  research 
program  established  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Phase  l  AcnvmEs.- in  Phase  I  of  the 
water  research  program,  the  Secretary 
■hall— 

(1)  conduct,  encourage  and  promote  fun- 
damental scientific  research  and  basic  stud- 
ies to  develop  the  best  and  most  economical 
processes  and  methods  for  converting  saline 
water  Into  water  suitable  for  beneficial  uses. 
through  research  grants  and  contracts— 


(A)  to  conduct  research  and  technical  de- 
velopment work; 

(B)  to  make  studies  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  optimum  mix  of  Investment  and  operat- 
ing costs; 

(C)  to  determine  the  best  designs  for  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  operation;  and 

(D)  to  investigate  Increasing  the  economic 
efficiency  of  desalting  processes  by  using 
them  in  dual-purpose  "coprojects"  with 
other  processes  involving  the  use  of  water; 

(2)  engage,  by  competitive  or  noncompetl- 
tlTe  contract  or  any  other  means,  necessary 
personnel,  industrial  or  engineering  firms. 
Federal  laboratories  and  other  facilities,  and 
educational  institutions  suitable  to  conduct 
research  or  other  work; 

(3)  conduct  or  contract  for  technical  work, 
Including  the  design,  construction,  and  test- 
ing of  pilot  systems  and  test  beds  to  develop 
desalting  processes  and  concepts: 

(4)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  of  by- 
products resulting  from  the  desalting  of 
water  to  offset  the  costs  of  treatment  and  to 
reduce  environmental  Impact  from  those  by- 
products; and 

(5)  recommend  to  Congress  authorizations 
for  construction,  operation,  or  participation 
in  demonstration  projects  for  a  process  that 
may  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
recommendations  to  be  accompanied  by  re- 
ports on  engineering,  environmental,  and 
economic  feasibility. 

(c)  Target  Date.— (l)  The  Secretary  shall 
endeavor  to  obtain  results  in  Phase  I  of  the 
water  research  program,  within  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  sufficient 
to  support  recommendations  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(5)  to  commence 
demonstration  activities  under  section  5. 

C2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  additional 
basic  research  and  development  under  this 
section  concurrently  with  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  section  5. 

SEC.  5.  PHASE  II— DEMONSTRATION. 

(a)  Is  General.— In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  desalting  processes  at  a 
production  level,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  demonstration  program  as  Phase  II  of  the 
water  research  program  established  by  this 
Aot. 

(b)  Phase  U  Activtties.— In  Phase  U  of  the 
water  research  program,  the  Secretary 
shall^ 

(1)  pursue  the  findings  of  research  and 
studies  authorized  by  this  Act  having  poten- 
tial applications  to  matters  other  than  water 
treatment  to  the  stage  that  the  findings  may 
be  effectively  used; 

(2)  conduct  or  contract  for  technical  work, 
including  the  design,  construction  and  test- 
ing of  plants  and  modules  to  develop 
desalting  processes  and  concepts  to  the  point 
of  practical  demonstration; 

(5)  study  methods  for  the  marketing  of  by- 
products resulting  from  the  desalting  of 
water  to  offset  the  costs  of  treatment  and  to 
reduce  impact  on  the  environment  from 
those  byproducts; 

(4)  undertake  economic  studies  and  surveys 
to  determine  present  and  prospective  costs  of 
producing  water  for  beneficial  purposes  in 
various  locations  by  desalting  processes 
compared  to  other  methods;  and 

(6)  conduct  investigations  and  explore  po- 
tential cooperative  agreements,  including 
co»t-sharing  with  non-Federal  public  utill- 
tlee  and  State  and  local  governmental  and 
other  entities  in  order  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  participation  in 
processes  and  plants  utilizing  desalting  tech- 
nologies for  the  production  of  water. 


SEC.  a  PARTICIPATION  BY  INTERESTED  AGEN- 
CIES AND  OTHER  PERSONS, 

(a)  Coordination  Wfth  Other  agencies.— 
(1)  Reeearch,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  be  coordinated  or  con- 
ducted jointly,  as  appropriate,  with— 

(A)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  specifi- 
cally with  respect  to  marketing  and  inter- 
national competition;  and 

(B)  as  appropriate— 

(1)  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Agri- 
culture, State,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Energy; 

(11)  tihe  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

(ill)  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; and 

(iv)  other  concerned  Government  and  pri- 
vate entitles. 

(2)  Other  interested  agencies  may  furnish 
approiiriate  resources  to  the  Secretary  to 
further  the  activities  In  which  they  are  In- 
terested. 

(b)  AVAU,ABiLrrY  of  Research.- All  re- 
search sponsored  or  funded  under  authority 
of  thia  Act  shall  be  provided  In  such  manner 
that  information,  products,  processes,  and 
other  developments  resulting  fTom  Federal 
expenditures  or  authorities  will  (with  excep- 
tions accessary  for  national  defense  and  the 
protection  of  patent  rights)  be  available  to 
the  general  public  consistent  with  this  Act. 

(c)  Patents  and  Inventions.— <l)  Subject 
to  paragraph  (2),  section  9  (a)  through  (k) 
and  (IB)  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy, 
Reseaixh  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5908  (a)  through  (k)  and  (n))  shall 
apply  to  any  invention  made  or  conceived  in 
the  course  of  or  under  any  contract  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act,  except  that 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  words  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  "Administration"  in  that 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
respectively. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  application  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydlet  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.)  to  research  under  this  Act 
that  is  performed  at  a  Federal  laboratory. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Antitrust  Laws.— 
Section  10  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5909)  shall  apply  to  the  activities  of 
individuals,  corporations,  and  other  business 
organltations  In  connection  with  grants  and 
contracts  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  Aat. 

SEC.    7.   TECHNICAL   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE    AS- 
SISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept  tech- 
nical and  administrative  assistance  from  a 
State,  public,  or  private  agency  in  connec- 
tion with  studies,  surveys,  location,  con- 
struction, operation,  research,  and  other 
work  relating  to  the  desalting  of  water,  and 
may  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  stat- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  the  assistance  is 
contributed  and.  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, providing  for  the  sharing  of 
costs  between  the  Secretary  and  such  agen- 
cy. 

SEC.  a  MISCELLANEOUS  AUTHORITIES. 

In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may— 

(1)  make  grants  to  educational  and  sci- 
entific institutions; 

(2)  contract  with  educational  and  scientific 
institutions  and  engineering  and  industrial 
firms; 

(3)  engage,  by  competitive  or  noncompeti- 
tive contract  or  any  other  means,  necessary 
personnel.  Industrial  and  engineering  firms. 
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and  educational  institutions  suitable  to  con- 
duct work; 

(4)  use  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  municipal,  and  private  scientific 
laboratories; 

(5)  contract  for  or  establish  and  oi)erate  fa- 
cilities and  tests  to  conduct  research,  test- 
ing, and  development  necessary  for  the  pur- 
IMses  of  this  Act; 

(6)  acquire  processes,  data,  inventions,  pat- 
ent applications,  patents,  licenses,  lands,  in- 
terests in  lands  and  water,  facilities,  and 
other  property  by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or 
donation; 

(7)  assemble  and  maintain  domestic  and 
foreign  scientlflc  literature  and  issue  perti- 
nent bibliographical  data; 

(8)  conduct  inspections  and  evaluations  of 
domestic  and  foreign  projects  and  cooperate 
and  participate  in  their  development; 

(9)  conduct  and  participate  in  regional,  na- 
tional, and  international  conferences  relat- 
ing to  the  desalting  of  water; 

(10)  coordinate,  correlate,  and  publish  in- 
formation which  will  advance  the  develop- 
ment of  the  desalting  of  water;  and 

(11)  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and  mu- 
nicipal departments,  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities, and  with  private  persons,  firms. 
educational  institutions,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, including  foreign  governments,  de- 
partments, agencies,  companies,  and  instru- 
mentalities, in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  a.  WATER  AND  BYPRODUCTS. 

(a)  Disposition.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
dispose  of  water  and  byproducts  resulting 
trom  operations  under  this  Act  consistent 
with  environmental  law. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  moneys  received  from  dispositions  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  account  in  the  Treasury,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Water  Research  Fund". 

(3)  Moneys  in  the  Water  Research  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  times  for  such  purposes,  and 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  Ownership.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  ownership  and  control  of  water. 

SEC.  la  DESALINATION  CONFERENCE. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  President  shall 
instruct  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  sponsor  an  international  desalina- 
tion conference  within  12  months  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Par- 
ticipants in  such  conference  should  include 
scientists,  private  industry  experts,  desalina- 
tion experts  and  operators,  and  government 
ofnclals  nx>m  nations  that  use  and  conduct 
research  on  desalination,  and  those  from  na- 
tions that  could  benefit  from  low-cost  desali- 
nation technology,  particularly  in  the  devel- 
oping world. 

(b)  PUNDINO.— Funding  for  the  inter- 
national desalination  conference  may  come 
trom  operating  or  program  funds  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  encourage  financial  and  other  support 
from  other  nations,  including  those  that 
have  desalination  technology  and  those  that 
might  benefit  from  It. 

SEC  II.  REPCMrrS, 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  12  month  pe- 
riod following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  each  12  month  period  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  concerning  the  administration 
of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  during  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  In 


which  such  report  is  filed,  and  shall  include 
actions  planned  for  the  next  following  cal- 
endar year. 

SEC.  IS.  AUTHMUZATKm  (V  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Phase  I  of 
the  water  research  program  established  by 
section  4,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1992,  $10,000,000,  for  fis- 
cal year  1993,  $30,000,000,  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$50,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JEFFORDS): 
S.  483.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Taconic 
Mountains  Protection  Act  of  1991";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

taconic  mountain  protection  act 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  to  introduce  the 
Taconic  Mountains  Protection  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  will  make  185,000 
acres  of  forest  land  in  Bennington 
County  eligible  for  public  purchase  and 
protection. 

Since  1980  we  have  added  60.000  acres 
to  the  Green  Mountain  Forest.  That  is 
a  17  percent  increase  in  lands  reserved 
in  perpetuity  for  the  enjoyntient  of  all 
Vermonters  and  all  visitors  from 
around  the  world  to  our  State.  In  fact, 
one  of  my  proudest  achievements  as  a 
Senator  has  been  the  acquisition  of 
new  lands  for  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  that  will  protect  the 
spine  of  the  Green  Mountains,  from  the 
Massachusetts  border  on  the  south,  to 
Camel's  Hump  to  the  north.  That  ob- 
jective ha£  in  large  part  been  achieved. 

It  is  now  time  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  character  of  southwestern 
Vermont's  Taconic  Range.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  expanding  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  to  the  Taconics 
because  lands  included  in  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  will  forever 
remain  open  to  all  Vermonters.  No  one 
can  post  a  "no  trespassing"  sign  on  our 
national  forests.  Vermonters  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  hike,  hunt,  fish,  snow- 
mobile and  otherwise  enjoy  the  wild 
and  wonderful  places  we  love  so  dearly. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  leave  any 
legacy  to  succeeding  generations  of  my 
fellow  Vermonters,  this  would  be  it.  I 
see  my  work  during  the  last  16  years  on 
the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest  as 
my  legacy  to  my  beloved  and  native 
State. 

Vermont's  forests  are  one  of  our 
great  treasures.  They  provide  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  our  citizens  and  also  eco- 
nomic opportunities  through  sustain- 
able manacrement  practices. 

This  legislation  will  expand  the  pur- 
chase boundaries  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  This  expansion 
was  initiated  in  Bennington;  supported 
at  town  meetings,  and  ultimately  ap- 
proved by  the  Vermont  State  legisla- 
ture through  legislation  they  passed 
last  June. 


This  is  a  case  where  the  local  level, 
county  level.  State  level  and  now  at 
the  Federal  level,  people  of  Vermont 
have  joined  together  and  spoken  about 
what  they  want.  It  represents  a  suc- 
cessful partnership  between  the  Forest 
Service,  Bennington  County,  and  local 
communities. 

So,  with  this  legislation,  we  will  have 
the  tools  to  expand  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  I 
will  seek  funding  to  make  this  expan- 
sion a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  RECORD,  the  find- 
ings and  purposes  of  the  Taconic  Moun- 
tains Protection  Act  of  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Taconic  Mountains  Protection  Act  of  1991 
section  1.  findings  and  purposes 

(a)  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  Large  tracts  of  undeveloped  forest  land 
in  Vermont's  Taconic  Mountain  Range  are 
threatened  by  conversion  to  non-forest  uses. 

(2)  Lands  included  In  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest  are  forever  open  to  all  Ver- 
monters. 

(2)  The  Green  Mountain  National  Forest 
permanently  protects  forests  for  their  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  benefits  through 
the  management  of  range,  recreation,  tim- 
ber, water,  wilderness  and  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

(3)  The  Bennington  County  Regional  Com- 
mission supports  expanding  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  Boundary  to  Include 
the  Taconic  Mountain  Range. 

(4)  The  Vermont  General  Assembly  has  en- 
acted legislation  consenting  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Federal  government  of  lands 
throughout  the  Taconic  Mountain  Range 
within  Bennington  County  for  inclusion  in 
the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  to  include  the  Taconic  Moun- 
tain Range  within  Bennington  County. 

section  2.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST 

expansion 
The  boundaries  of  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  modified  to  include 
all  lands  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ta- 
conic Mountain  Range  Expansion"  dated 
March  I.  1991,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia.  Within  the  area 
delineated  on  such  map,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  his  authorities  under  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1911  (Chapter  186,  36  Stat.  961  as 
amended),  to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  in- 
terests therein.  Lands  so  acquired  shall  be 
managed  under  such  Act  for  National  Forest 
purposes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Leaht  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  expand  the  pur- 
chase area  boundary  of  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest.  This  bill 
would  expand  the  forest  boundary  to 
include  all  of  the  Taconic  Mountain 
Range  within  Bennington  County  in 
southern  Vermont. 

Since  its  creation,  the  Green  Moun- 
tain   National    Forest    has    provided 
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unique  outdoor  recreational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  preserved 
the  beauty  that  is  so  often  associated 
with  Vermont.  It  has  served  as  impor- 
tant habitat  for  diverse  wildlife  and 
provides  protection  of  the  natural  re- 
sources upon  which  these  species  de- 
pend. 

Development  pressures  have  in- 
creased in  this  area,  and  many  of  the 
private  landowners  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  sell  their  paircels  for  sub- 
division or  other  development  pur- 
poses. The  citizens  of  Vermont,  espe- 
cially Bennington  County,  believe  the 
region  would  be  better  served  if  these 
landowners  had  the  opportunity  to  in- 
clude these  lands  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest. 

Mr.  President,  Vermonters  have  al- 
ways supported  the  forest,  and  again 
they  are  showing  their  support.  This 
proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Bennington  County  Regional  Commis- 
sion, which  conducted  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  impacts  of  expanding  the  pur- 
chase area.  The  eight  towns  that  would 
be  affected  by  expansion  have  all  voted 
in  favor  of  this  action. 

Support  has  also  been  echoed  by  the 
Vermont  General  Assembly,  which  en- 
acted legislation  consenting  to  Federal 
acquisition  of  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
expanding  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest.  It  is  clear  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Vermont  support  this  proposal. 

Vermonters  have  always  been  good 
stewards  of  our  natural  resources.  We 
know  we  need  to  act  now  to  preserve 
our  forests. 

Expanding  the  purchase  area  would 
provide  the  opportunity  to  include 
tracts  that  could  enhance  the  existing 
benefits  of  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest.  Much  of  the  natural  re- 
sources and  wildlife  could  be  better 
served  through  expansion  of  the  For- 
est. Moreover,  the  lands  of  the  Taconic 
Range  would  substantially  improve  the 
comprehensive  management  opportuni- 
ties for  multiple  use. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  merely  expand  the  pur- 
chase area  for  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest,  so  it  does  not  impact  the 
Federal  budget.  The  tracts  would  be 
bought  on  a  willing-seller  basis,  and 
would  also  be  subjected  to  the  existing 
competitive  ranking  process  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  in  of- 
fering this  legislation,  and  feel  the 
strong  support  it  has  received  in  our 
home  State  will  be  reflected  here  by 
Congress. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  484.  A  bill  to  establish  conditions 
for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  water  from 
the  Central  iTalley  Project,  California, 
a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  facility,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


6.  485.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a 
program  of  studies  to  investigate  and 
identify  opportunities  for  reclamation 
and  reuse  of  municipal,  industrial,  do- 
mestic, and  agricultural  wastewater, 
and  naturally  impaired  ground  and  sur- 
face waters,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

CEKTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
A.ND  RECLAMATION  WASTEWATER  AND 
OROUNDWATER  STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  two  bills  which  will 
offer  substantial  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California  in  meeting  their 
short-  and  long-term  water  needs.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  senior  senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  has  joined 
me  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  these 
measures. 

The  first  bill,  entitled  the  Central 
Valley  Project  Improvement  Act, 
would  grant  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior additional  authorities  and  direc- 
tives by  which  to  manage  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  Central  Valley 
Project,  the  largest  water  project  in 
the  State  of  California.  The  bill  will 
make  the  benefits  of  the  project  avail- 
able to  all  water  users  in  the  State 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring  that 
the  project's  environmental  problems 
are  addressed  in  a  fair  and  timely  man- 
ner. 

The  second  bill,  entitled  the  Rec- 
lamation Wastewater  and  Groundwater 
Study  Act,  will  offer  Federal  aissistance 
to  California  and  other  Western  States' 
water  agencies  in  reclaiming  and 
reusing  wastewater.  Such  steps  are 
vital  to  meet  the  region's  needs  for  new 
water  supplies.  This  measure  passed 
the  Senate  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  101st  Congress,  but  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

I  will  focus  my  comments  today  on 
the  Central  Valley  Project  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  California's 
population  grows  by  more  people  than 
live  in  Wyoming.  Each  year  agriculture 
uses  85  percent  of  the  water  in  Califor- 
nia. More  people  and  less  water  make 
the  fifth  year  of  severe  drought  a  criti- 
cal moment  at  which  we  must  find  cre- 
ative, long-term  solutions  to  all  the 
State's  water  needs,  or  if  we  don't,  face 
a  future  of  constant  scarcity  and  per- 
manent crisis.  Private  and  local  inter- 
ests must  do  their  part,  and  the  State 
government  has  moved  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Now  it's  time  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  play  in  solving  Califor- 
nia's water  problems. 

Washington  can  do  much  more  than 
ju»t  spend  money  to  bail  out  the  eco- 
nomic victims  of  this  drought.  Because 
the  Federal  Government  controls  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  State's  water, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  work  with  the 
State  and  local  water  agencies  in  fash- 
ioning    a     comprehensive,     long-term 
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water  policy  that  will  minimize  hard- 
ship aaid  prepare  California  for  a  pros- 
perou$  future. 

The  need  for  close  cooperation  be- 
tween State  government  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
seem  eelf-evident.  And  in  the  case  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  on  the 
Colorado  River — which  store  and  regu- 
late the  majority  of  water  delivered  to 
southern  California— Federal,  State 
and  local  water  managers  have  devel- 
oped a  healthy  partnership.  While  not 
perfect,  at  least  they  are  working  to- 
ward common  goals.  This  successful  re- 
lationehip  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  Central  Valley  project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Central 
Valley  project  supplies  about  twenty 
percent  of  the  State's  water,  roughly  7 
million  acre-feet— 326,000  gallons  per 
acre-foot — enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
35  million  people.  About  90  percent  of 
the  Central  Valley  project's  water  is 
sold  at  heavily  subsidized  rates  to 
Central  Valley  growers;  the  remainder 
goes  to  bay  area  cities  and  other  con- 
sumers. 

The  Central  Valley  project  is,  from 
one  perspective,  a  remarkably  success- 
ful agricultural  enterprise.  CVP  farms 
produce  hundreds  of  crops,  employ 
thousands  of  people,  and  contribute  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  economy.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  devotion 
to  its  agribusiness  constituency  has 
caused  the  agency  to  work  against 
California's  much  broader  interests  in 
responsible  water  management. 

California  water  law  has  been  pro- 
gressive and  forward-thinking  in  its  at- 
tention to  conservation  and  environ- 
mental protection.  But  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  tried  to  insulate  the 
CVP  from  the  progressive  features  of 
California  water  law,  and  has  resisted 
facing  up  to  the  State's  serious  envi- 
ronmental problems  and  the  need  to 
conserve. 

Where  California  encourages  vol- 
untary water  transfers  so  that  market 
incentives  will  encourage  conservation, 
the  Bureau  has  erected  administrative 
barriers  blocking  transfers  of  CVP 
water.  When  Congress  gave  the  Bureau 
authority  to  require  CVP  water  users 
to  conserve,  the  Bureau  chose  merely 
to  ask  growers  to  draft  conservation 
plans,  without  requiring  that  the  plans 
actually  be  implemented. 

When  the  State  sought  to  place  envi- 
ronmeptal  standards  on  Bureau  dams, 
to  improve  water  quality  in  the  Sac- 
ramento/San Joaquin  Delta,  and  asked 
the  Bureau  to  consider  environmental 
effects  before  renewing  40-year  CVP 
water  contracts,  the  Bureau  fought  the 
State's  efforts  at  every  pass.  The  Bu- 
reau's failure  to  acknowledge  any  con- 
cerns other  than  the  agribusinesses'  de- 
sire for  cheap  water  has  impeded  ef- 
forts 6o  protect  salmon,  steelhead,  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  and  other  fish  and 
wildlife  damaged  by  the  Central  Valley 
project. 
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Right  now,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Central  Valley  project 
is  part  of  the  problem,  not  part  of  the 
solution  to  California's  drought  crisis. 
Given  the  generous  taxpayer  subsidies 
given  to  CVP  water  users,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  hold  those  users  to  the 
highest  standards  of  environmental 
protection,  economic  sense,  and  sound 
water  management.  They  must  at  least 
be  held  to  the  same  standards  as  water 
users  who  happen  to  buy  from  the 
State  or  local  agencies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Water  and  Power 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  Congress 
pass  the  Central  Valley  Project  Im- 
provement Act.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize some  sales  of  CVP  water  to  Califor- 
nia cities,  encourage  conservation,  per- 
mit transfers  of  water,  and  mandate 
restoration  of  fish  and  wildlife  popu- 
lations damaged  by  the  CVP.  For  the 
long-term,  it  would  establish  a  bal- 
anced State-Federal  advisory  commit- 
tee to  explore  the  possibility  of  trans- 
ferring the  CVP  from  Federal  to  State 
control. 

California  faces  enough  difficulties  in 
solving  its  water  crisis  without  the  im- 
pediments of  a  stubborn  Federal  agen- 
cy beholden  to  special  interests.  The 
Central  Valley  project  should  be  a  bet- 
ter partner  for  California.  With  every 
sector  of  California's  water  community 
working  together,  we  can  not  only  get 
through  this  drought,  we  can  prepare 
to  meet  California's  future  water  needs 
in  a  way  that  protects  the  environment 
and  recognizes  the  claims  of  all  of  Cali- 
fornia's people  for  adequate  supplies  of 
water. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills,  and  a 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  Val- 
ley Project  Improvement  Act." 

SEC.  2.  PintPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  authorized  purposes  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project,  California,  by  es- 
tablishing conditions  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  sell 
or  deliver  water  from  the  Central  Valley 
Project  under  contract  or  other  agreement, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
SEC.  3.  DEFINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act, 

(a)  the  terms  "Central  Valley  Project"  or 
"project"  mean  all  Federal  reclamation 
projects  located  within  or  diverting  water 
from  or  to  the  watershed  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  26,  1937 
(SO  Stat.  850)  and  all  Acts  amendatory  or  sup- 
plemental thereto.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940  (54  Stat.  1198, 
1199),  Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  887). 


Act  of  October  14,  1949  (63  Stat.  862),  Act  of 
September  26.  1950  (64  Stat.  1086),  Act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1954  (68  Stat.  879),  Act  of  August  12, 
1955  (69  Stat.  719),  Act  of  June  3,  1960  (74  Stat. 
156),  Act  of  October  23,  1962  (76  Stat.  1173). 
Act  of  September  2,  1965  (79  Stat.  615).  Act  of 
August  19,  1967  (81  SUt.  167).  Act  of  August 
27,  1967  (81  SUt.  173),  Act  of  September  28, 
1976  (90  Stat.  1324)  and  Act  of  October  27.  1966 
(100  Stat.  3050); 

(b)  the  terms  "repayment  contract"  and 
"water  service  contract"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  In  sections  9(d)  and  9(e) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187.  1195)  as  amended: 

(c)  the  term  "Federal  environmental  laws" 
shall  mean  those  federal  laws  intended,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  to  restore,  protect  or  im- 
prove the  natural  environment,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  the  following  Acts  as 
amended  or  supplemented:  Act  of  July  3,  1918 
(40  Stat.  755),  Act  of  June  30,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1155),  Act  of  August  12,  1958  (72  Stat.  563),  Act 
of  October  2,  1968  (82  Stat.  906),  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970  (83  Stat.  852),  and  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 28,  1973  (87  Stat.  884); 

(d)  the  term  "Refuge  Water  Supply  Re- 
port" means  the  report  issued  by  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Region  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  enti- 
tled "Report  on  Refuge  Water  Supply  Inves- 
tigations. Central  Valley  Hydrologic  Basin. 
California"  (March  1989); 

(e)  the  term  "Reclamation  laws"  means 
the  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (82  Stat.  388)  and  all 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemental 
thereto,  and 

(f)  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

SEC.  4.  LIMITATION  ON  CONTRACTING. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  4(b) 
and  5(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
enter  into  any  contract  or  other  agreement 
to  sell  or  deliver  water  from  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  on  any  basis  or  for  any  purpose 
other  than  fish  and  wildlife  before: 

(1)  the  provisions  of  subsections  6  (b).  (c). 
(d),  and  (e)  of  this  Act  are  met; 

(2)  the  California  State  Water  Resources 
Control  Board  concludes  its  current  review 
of  San  Francisco  Bay/Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta  E^stuary  water  quality  standards 
and  determines  the  means  of  implementing 
such  standards,  including  any  obligations  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  have  approved  such  standards: 
and, 

(3)  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
shall  have  passed  after  the  Secretary  pro- 
vides a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  explaining  the 
obligations,  if  any,  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project  with  regard  to  achieving  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay/Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  Es- 
tuary water  quality  standards  as  finally  es- 
tablished and  approved  by  relevant  State  and 
Federal  authorities,  and  the  Impact  of  such 
obligations  on  Central  Valley  Project  oper- 
ations, supplies,  the  commitments. 

(b)  In  recognition  of  water  shortages  facing 
urban  areas  of  California,  and  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  notwithstanding,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  available 
100,000  acre-feet  of  Central  Valley  Project 
water  for  sale  through  water  service  con- 
tracts not  to  exceed  twenty  years  in  length 
to  any  California  water  agencies  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  purposes.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  public  notice  of  the  availability 
of  such  water  and  shall  be  available  to  re- 
ceive offers  for  such  water  for  a  period  not  to 


exceed  one  week  in  duration  beginning  not 
less  than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all  such  offers 
public  immediately  upon  their  submission  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  accept 
the  offers  of  the  water  agency  or  agencies  of- 
fering the  greatest  monetary  payments  per 
acre-foot  of  water  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary; Provided,  that,  the  payments  shall  In 
no  case  be  less  than  SlOO  per  acre-foot  of  con- 
tractual commitment  annually,  the  pay- 
ments must  at  least  cover  all  Federal  costs 
associated  with  the  proposed  sale  and  deliv- 
ery, delivery  Is  feasible  using  existing  facili- 
ties, the  proposed  use  of  the  water  shall  be 
consistent  with  State  law,  and  the  sale  is 
consistent  with  all  applicable  environmental 
requirements.  All  revenues  collected  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  contract  or  contracts  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  other  than  ordinary 
operation  and  maintenance  cost*,  shall  be 
covered  into  the  fund  established  by  section 
7  of  this  Act  and  expended  pursuant  to  that 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  renew  any  exist- 
ing repayment  or  water  service  contract  for 
the  delivery  of  water  from  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project,  other  than  contracts  for  fish  and 
wildlife  water  supply  purposes,  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  year  in  duration  until  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  6  (b),  (c).  (d),  and 
(e)  have  been  met,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  renew  such  contracts  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  twenty  years  in  length  if: 

( 1 )  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  water  under 
the  subject  contract  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  ten  percent  of  the  aver- 
age annual  quantity  of  project  water  actu- 
ally delivered  to  the  contracting  district  or 
agency  between  1985  and  1989,  whichever  is 
greater,  plus  an  additional  one  percent  of 
such  total  contract  amount  or  average  an- 
nual delivered  amount  for  each  year  or  por- 
tion thereof  that  the  renewal  contract  is  ex- 
tended beyond  ten  years  in  length,  is  dedi- 
cated for  use  by  the  Secretary  annually  for 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  in  furtherance  of 
this  Act's  goals  and  objectives;  and, 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  have  first  analyzed 
the  impact  of  such  proposed  contract  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  environmental  laws  and 
complied  with  applicable  State  environ- 
mental laws. 

(d)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  a  programmatic  environmental  im- 
pact statement  analyzing  the  cumulative 
impacts  of  the  potential  renewal  of  all  exist- 
ing Central  Valley  Project  water  contracts, 
including  impacts  within  the  Sacramento, 
San  Joaquin,  and  Trinity  river  basins. 

SEC.   &   mPROVED   WATER   MANAtSMKNT  AND 
CONSERVATION. 

All  Central  Valley  Project  water  service  or 
repayment  contracts  for  agricultural,  mu- 
nicipal, or  industrial  purposes  that  are  en- 
tered into,  renewed,  or  amended  under  any 
provision  of  Federal  Reclamation  law  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide that: 

(a)  all  water  subject  to  the  contract  may 
be  transferred,  whether  by  sale,  lease,  ex- 
change, donation,  or  other  means  consistent 
with  applicable  State  law,  to  any  other  Cali- 
fornia water  user  or  water  agency.  State 
agency,  or  private  non-profit  organization 
for  project  purposes  or  any  purpose  recog- 
nized as  beneficial  under  applicable  State 
law,  regardless  of  price  or  duration;  Provided. 
That  the  contract  shall  also  etisure  that  no 
transfers  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age annual  quantity  of  project  water  actu- 
ally delivered  to  the  contracting  district  or 
agency  between  1985  and  1989;  And  provided 
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further,  Tb&t  25  percent  of  the  net  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  transfer  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  fund  established  under  section  7  of 
this  Act  or  25  percent  of  the  water  subject  to 
the  transfer  shall  be  dedicated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  restoration,  protection,  or  enhance- 
ment pursuant  to  recommendations  of  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game: 

(b)  individual  subcontractors  or  water 
users  within  the  contracting  district  or 
agency  shall  be,  authorized  to  act  as  their 
own  agents  in  effecting  transfers  to  entities 
outside  district  or  agency  boundao'ies.  and 
further  provides  that  a  proposed  transfer  by 
such  subcontractor  or  water  user  shall  be 
viewed  as  "mutually  satisfactory"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  California  Water 
Code  Secton  383(c),  if: 

(1)  costs  to  the  contracting  district  or 
agency,  or  to  other  subcontractors  or  water 
users  within  the  boundaries  of  the  district  or 
agency,  do  not  increase  as  a  consequence  of 
the  transfer: 

(2)  the  subcontractor  or  water  user  agrees 
to  forego  an  equivalent  amount  of  project 
water  deliveries.  Including  conveyance 
losses,  to  which  It  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled  throughout  the  term  of  the  transfer: 
and, 

(3)  the  transfer  Involves  no  more  water 
than  the  amount  consumptively  used  or 
Irretrievably  lost  in  its  prior  use. 

(c)  the  contracting  district  or  agency  shall 
ensure  that  all  existing  groundwater  pumps 
and  surface  water  delivery  systems  within 
its  boundaries  are  equipped  with  volumetric 
water  meters  within  five  years  of  the  date  of 
contract  execution,  amendment,  or  renewal. 
and  that  any  new  groundwater  pumps  and 
surface  water  delivery  systems  installed 
within  its  boundaries  on  or  after  the  date  of 
contract  renewal  is  so  equipped: 

(d)  the  contracting  district  or  agency  shall: 

(1)  demonstrate  its  authority,  either  indi- 
vidually or  as  a  member  of  an  appropriate  re- 
gional entity,  to  undertake  such  actions  as 
may  be  needed  to  ensure  that  surface  and 
subsurface  agricultural  drainage  discharges 
generated  within  Its  boundaries  meet  all  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  water  quality 
standards;  and 

(2)  commit  to  a  program,  either  individ- 
ually or  as  a  member  of  an  appropriate  re- 
gional entity,  through  which  surface  and 
subsurface  agricultural  drainage  discharges 
generated  within  its  boundaries  will  meet  all 
applicable  State  and  Federal  water  quality 
standards; 

(e)  if  the  contracting  district,  agency,  or 
approiiriate  regional  entity  fails  to  meet  all 
of  the  commitments  specified  under  para- 
graph (dK2)  of  this  section  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  contract  period,  the  contract  shall 
terminate  at  the  end  of  that  year  in  which 
the  failure  or  failures  occur  and  shall  not  be 
renewed  for  periods  of  more  than  one  year  in 
duration  until  the  district,  agency,  or  appro- 
priate regional  entity  can  demonstrate  that 
such  commitments  have  been,  are  being,  and 
will  continue  to  be  met.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
and  all  requirements,  remedies,  and  sanc- 
tions which  are  otherwise  provided  under 
State  and  Federal  law.  Neither  this  sub- 
section nor  subsection  (d)  is  Intended  to  im- 
pair or  diminish  in  any  way  any  legal  obliga- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  provide  drainage 
services. 

SBC  C  PI8B  AND  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION. 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
purpoaes  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August 
26.  1987  (SO  SUt.  844.  SSO)  and  all  other  acts 
supplemental  thereto  or  amendatory  thereof. 
and  any  provision  of  such  Acts  to  the  con- 


trary notwithstanding,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  operate  the  Central 
Valley  Project  so  as  to: 

(1)  protect,  restore  and  enhance  fish,  wild- 
life, and  related  habitat  affected  by  the 
Project,  and 

(2)  provide  equitable  treatment  for  fish, 
wildlife,  and  related  habitat  with  the  other 
primary  purposes  for  which  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  is  authorized  to  be  operated. 

(b)  TTie  Secretary  shall  provide  firm  water 
supplies  of  suitable  quality  to  maintain  and 
improve  wetland  habitat  on  National  wildlife 
refuges  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California, 
the  Gray  Lodge.  Los  Banos.  Volta.  and 
Mendota  state  wildlife  management  areas, 
and  the  Grasslands  Resource  Conservation 
District  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California. 

(1)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  quan- 
tity and  delivery  schedules  of  water  for  each 
refuge  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Level  2  of 
the  "Dependable  Water  Supply  Needs"  table 
for  that  refuge  as  set  forth  in  the  Refuge 
Water  Supply  Report.  Such  water  shall  be 
delivered  until  the  water  supply  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (b)(2)  of  this  section  is  pro- 
vided. 

(2)  Not  later  than  January  1.  2(X)0,  the 
quantity  and  delivery  schedules  of  water  for 
each  refuge  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
Level  4  of  the  "Dependable  Water  Supply 
Needs  '  table  for  that  refuge  as  set  forth  in 
the  Refuge  Water  Supply  Report. 

(c)  In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  State  of  California,  appropriate 
Indian  tribes,  fisheries  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations, and  the  general  public,  the  Sec- 
retary shall: 

(1)  develop  and  adopt  a  program  to  miti- 
gate fully  and  expeditiously  for  damages  suf- 
fered by  anadromous  fish  populations  on  the 
Sacramento.  San  Joaquin,  and  Trinity  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  as  a  result  of  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project.  Such  program  shall  be  implemented 
promptly  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  com- 
plement and  be  coordinated  with  other  exist- 
ing and  future  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. State  of  California,  and  appropriate 
Indian  tribes  to  restore,  protect  or  enhance 
anadromous  fish  populations. 

(2)  develop,  adopt,  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram to  comply  with  the  purjxsses  and  provi- 
sions of  section  5937  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Co<le  of  the  State  of  California. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  State  of  California,  appro- 
priate Indian  tribes,  and  other  appropriate 
public  and  private  entities,  shall  investigate 
and  report  on  all  effects  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  on  anadromous  fish  populations 
and  the  fisheries,  communities,  tribes,  busi- 
nesees  and  other  interests  and  entities  that 
have  now  or  in  the  past  had  significant  eco- 
nomic, social  or  cultural  association  with 
those  fishery  resources.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  provide  such  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan  to 
fulfill  the  United  States  trust  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  fisheries  and  water  of  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  and  all  other  affected  In- 
dian tribes  or  communities.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  such  plan  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ac. 


SEC.  7.  RESTORATION  FUND  AND  TRUST. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  "Central 
Valley  Project  Restoration  Fund"  (hereafter 
"Restoration  Fund")  which  shall  be  avail- 
able fof  deposit  of  donations  from  any 
source,  revenues  provided  under  subsections 
4(b)  and  5(a)  of  this  Act.  and  funds  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  All  such 
funds  may  be  -expended  without  further  ap- 
propriation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  impose  an  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  surcharge  on  all 
sales  of  project  power  and  sales  of  project 
water  for  irrigation,  municipal,  and  indus- 
trial purposes  sufficient  to  generate  annu- 
ally $30,000,000  (October  1990  price  levels)  to 
be  used  to  Implement  the  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  goals  of  this  Act.  Such  revenues 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Restoration  Fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  contribute  one-half 
of  the  revenues  deposited  annually  in  the 
Restoration  Fund  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  a  Central  Valley 
Project  Restoration  Trust  (hereafter  "Res- 
toration Trust")  established  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  A  Central  Valley  Project  Restoration 
Trust  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
contributions  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  if  it  complies  with  each  of  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  The  Trust  is  established  by  non-Federal 
intereste  as  a  non-profit  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  California  with  its  principal  of- 
fice in  CSalifornia. 

(2)  The  Trust  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  which  has  the  power  to 
manage  all  affairs  of  the  corporation,  includ- 
ing administration,  data  collection,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  purposes  of  the  Trust. 

(3)  The  Board  is  comprised  of  seven  persons 
appointed  as  follows,  each  for  a  term  of  five 
years: 

(A)  3  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
California,  two  of  whom  shall  possess  supe- 
rior credentials  in  the  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  natural  biological  diversity; 

(B)  1  person  appointed  by  each  United 
States  Senator  from  California; 

(C)  1  person  appointed  by  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  California  State  Senate  who 
shall  possess  superior  credentials  in  the  pres- 
ervatiot  and  restoration  of  natural  biologi- 
cal diversity;  and 

(D)  1  person  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  California  State  Assembly  who  shall  pos- 
sess superior  credentials  in  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  natural  biological  diver- 
sity. 

(4)  Vacancies  on  the  Board  are  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made.  Any  member  of  the  Board  Is  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  for  successive  terms. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  or  her  predecessor  was  appointed  is 
appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  until  his  or  her  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office.  Members  of  the 
Board  stiall  serve  without  compensation. 

(5)  The  corporate  purposes  of  the  Trust  are 
to  select  and  provide  funding  for  projects 
that  protect  or  restore  the  best  examples  of 
Central  Valley's  biological  diversity,  its  rare 
species,  plant  and  animal  communities,  and 
large-scale  natural  ecosystems. 

(e)  A  Ontral  Valley  Project  Restoration 
TVust  established  by  non-Federal  Interests  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  operating  In  accordance  with   this  sub- 
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section  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
each  of  the  following  requirements  are  met: 

(1)  The  Trust  is  operated  to  select  and  pro- 
vide fundlngr  for  projects  that  protect  or  re- 
store the  best  examples  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley's biological  diversity:  its  rare  species, 
plant  and  animal  communities,  and  large- 
scale  natural  ecosystems; 

(2)  the  Trust  is  managed  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible fashion  by  investing  in  private  and 
public  financial  vehicles  with  the  goal  of 
producing  Income  and  preserving  principal 
as  needed;  and 

(3)  proceeds  from  the  Trust  are  used  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(A)  20  percent  per  year  will  be  provided  to 
the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
to  fund  projects  that  identify,  protect  or  re- 
store the  best  examples  of  the  Central  Valley 
biological  diversity:  its  rare  species,  plant 
and  animal  communities,  and  large-scale 
natural  ecosystems. 

(B)  Up  to  five  percent  of  the  costs  of  each 
project  are  used  for  preserve  design  or  site 
planning  to  ensure  that  sites  are  selected  for 
funding  which  are  well-designed  to  maintain 
the  long-term  viability  of  the  significant 
species  and  communities  found  at  the  site. 

(C)  Proceeds  from  the  Trust  may  be  used  to 
complete  land  protection  projects  designed 
to  protect  biological  diversity. 

(D)  Projects  may  include  acquisition  of 
land,  water  rights  or  other  partial  interests 
from  willing  sellers  only,  or  arranging  man- 
agement agreements,  registry  and  other 
techniques  to  protect  significant  sites. 

(E)  Ownership  of  land  acquired  with  Trust 
proceeds  will  be  held  by  the  public  agency  or 
private  non-profit  organization  which  pro- 
posed and  completed  the  project,  or  another 
conservation  owner  with  the  approval  by  the 
Board.  The  land  will  be  managed  and  used 
for  the  protection  of  biological  diversity.  If 
the  property  is  used  or  managed  otherwise, 
title  will  revert  to  the  Trust  for  disposition. 

(F)  Projects  eligible  for  funding  must  be 
located  within  the  Central  Valley  or  in  those 
areas  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project. 

(G)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  Trust 
proceeds  may  be  used  for  direct  project  costs 
Including  direct  expenses  incurred  during 
project  completion.  Land  project  funding 
may  also  include  the  creation  of  a  steward- 
ship endowment  subject  to  the  following 
terms: 

(i)  up  to  25%  of  the  total  fair  market  value 
of  the  project  may  be  placed  in  a  separate 
endowment; 

(ii)  the  proceeds  from  the  endowment  will 
be  used  for  the  ongoing  management  costs  of 
maintaining  the  biological  integrity  and  via- 
bility of  the  significant  biological  features  of 
the  site; 

(ill)  endowment  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
activities  which  primarily  promote  rec- 
reational or  economic  uses  of  the  site;  and. 

(iv)  the  endowment  for  each  site  will  be 
held  In  a  separate  account  from  the  body  of 
the  Trust  and  other  endowments.  The  endow- 
ments win  be  managed  by  the  Trust  Board 
but  the  owner  or  manager  of  the  site  may 
draw  uiwn  the  proceeds  of  the  stewardship 
endowment  to  fUnd  management  activities 
with  approval  of  the  board.  Additional  man- 
agement funds  may  be  secured  from  other 
public  and  private  sources. 

(H)  Should  the  biological  significance  of  a 
site  be  destroyed  or  greatly  reduced,  the  land 
may  be  disposed  of  but  the  proceeds  and  any 
stewardship  endowment  will  revert  to  the 
Trust  for  use  In  other  projects. 

(I)  Proceeds  from  the  trust  may  be  used  for 
management  of  public  or  private  lands,  in- 


cluding but  not  restricted  to  lands  purchased 
with  trust  funds,  except  that  only  those 
management  projects  that  result  in  the 
maintenance  or  restoration  of  statewide  bio- 
logical diversity  are  eligible  for  consider- 
ation. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  deposited 
in  the  Central  Valley  Project  Restoration 
Fund,  other  than  those  transferred  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c),  to: 

(1)  implement  the  fish  and  wildlife  restora- 
tion plans  required  by  section  6  of  this  Act; 

(2)  restore  damaged  natural  ecosystems  on 
public  lands  and  waterways  affected  by  the 
Central  Valley  Project; 

(3)  acquire  from  willing  sellers  other  lands 
and  properties  or  appropriate  Interests 
therein  located  within  the  Central  Valley 
with  restorable  damaged  natural  ecosystems 
and  restore  such  ecosystems; 

(4)  provide  jobs  and  sustainable  economic 
development  in  the  Central  Valley  in  a  man- 
ner that  carries  out  the  other  purposes  of 
this  subsection; 

(5)  provide  expanded  recreational  opportu- 
nities; and, 

(6)  support  and  encourage  research,  train- 
ing and  education  in  methods  and  tech- 
nologies of  ecosystem  restoration. 

(g)  In  implementing  subsection  (f),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  priority  to  restoration  and 
acquisition  of  lands  and  properties  (or  appro- 
priate interests  therein)  where  repair  of 
compositional,  structural  and  functional  val- 
ues will: 

(1)  reconstitute  natural  biological  diver- 
sity that  has  been  diminished; 

(2)  assist  the  recovery  of  species  popu- 
lations, communities  and  ecosystems  that 
are  unable  to  survive  on-site  without  inter- 
vention; 

(3)  allow  reintroduction  and  reoccupation 
by  native  flora  and  fauna; 

(4)  control  or  eliminate  exotic  flora  and 
fauna  which  are  damaging  natural 
ecosystems; 

(5)  restore  natural  habitat  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  survival  of  fish,  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife; 

(6)  provide  additional  conservation  values 
to  state  and  local  government  lands; 

(7)  add  to  structural  and  compositional 
values  of  existing  preserves  or  enhance  the 
viability,  defensibility  and  manageability  of 
preserves,  and 

(8)  restore  natural  hydrological  effects  in- 
cluding sediment  and  erosion  control,  drain- 
age, percolation  and  other  water  quality  im- 
provement capacity. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  expendi- 
tures from  the  Central  Valley  Project  Res- 
toration Fund,  other  than  those  described  in 
subsection  7(c),  until  such  time  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  State  of  California  has  made  an  ir- 
revocable commitment  to  implement  in  a 
timely  fashion  the  recommendations  for 
State  action  presented  In  the  report  prepared 
by  the  Resources  Agency  of  the  State  of 
California  entitled  "Upper  Sacramento  River 
Fisheries  and  Riparian  Habitat  Management 
Plan"  (January  1969). 
SEC  8.  AIWrnONAL  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  and  enter  into  such 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Electrical  energy  used  to  operate  and 
maintain  facilities  developed  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  pursuant  to  this  Act,  in- 
cluding that  used  for  groundwater  develop- 
ment, shall  be  deemed  as  Central  Valley 
Project  power  and  shall  be  repaid  by  the  user 
in  accordance  with  Reclamation  law  and  at  a 


price  not  higher  than  the  lowest  price  paid 
by  or  charged  to  Central  Valley  Project  con- 
tractors. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  porposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  water  supplies  from  any 
source  available  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  pursuant  to  Reclamation  law 
and  this  Act  with  any  California  water  user 
or  water  agency.  State  agency,  or  private 
non-profit  organization  for  the  impounding, 
storage,  carriage,  and  delivery  of  Central 
Valley  Project  water  for  domestic,  monlci- 
pal.  Industrial,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  any 
other  beneficial  purpose. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
State  of  California,  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  allow  project  water  con- 
tractors to  use  project  facilities,  where  such 
facilities  are  not  otherwise  committed  or  re- 
quired to  fulfill  project  purposes  or  other 
Federal  obligations,  for  supplying  carry-over 
storage  of  irrigation  and  other  water  for 
drought  protection,  multiple-benefit  credit- 
storage  operations,  and  other  puriXMes.  The 
use  of  such  water  shall  be  consistent  with 
and  subject  to  applicable  State  laws. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  permit  project  water  contractors  to  re- 
duce their  payments  for  water  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  but  not  taken  by  the 
contractor  during  a  water  year  by  the 
amount  of  any  avoided  operations  and  main- 
tenance costs;  and 

(2)  set  operations  and  maintenance  charges 
so  as  to  create  a  reserve  to  assure  annual  re- 
payment of  operations  and  maintenance 
costs  in  those  years  where  contractors  do  not 
take  or  pay  for  their  full  allotment. 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  duties  and  authori- 
ties contained  in  section  210  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1982.  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  and  ad- 
minister an  office  on  Central  Valley  Project 
water  conservation  best  management  prac- 
tices that  shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  and  California 
academic  institutions,  develop  criteria  and 
standards  for  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  all 
water  conservation  plans  developed  by 
project  contractors,  including  those  plans  re- 
quired by  section  210  of  the  Reclamation  Re- 
form Act  of  1982. 

(1)  Criteria  and  standards  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  established 
within  six  months  following  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  be  reviewed  periodically 
thereafter,  but  no  less  than  every  three 
years,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
highest  level  of  water  use  efnciency  achiev- 
able by  project  contractors.  The  criteria  and 
standards  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following  practices,  or  altematives  to 
the  following  practices  which  will  provide 
equivalent  net  water  use  reductions  or  other 
conservation-related  benefits: 

(A)  metering  of  water  to  all  customers; 

(B)  elimination  of  declining  block  rate 
schedules  (Tom  any  system  of  water  delivery 
or  drainage/wastewater  treatment  charges; 

(C)  establishment  of  water  rates  and 
charges  that  yield  not  more  than  3b  percent 
of  water  service  revenues  from  Hzed  charges 
unrelated  to  customer's  metered  water  use; 

(D)  a  program  of  leak  detection  and  repair 
that  provides  for  the  inspection  of  all  con- 
veyance and  distribution  mains,  and  per- 
formance of  repairs,  at  intervals  of  three 
years  or  less. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  through  the  office  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection,   shall  review 
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and  evaluate  within  18  months  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act  all  existing  conservation 
plans  submitted  by  project  contractors  to  de- 
termine whether  they  meet  the  conservation 
and  efnciency  criteria  and  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  a  contractor's  conserva- 
tion plfji  does  not  meet  the  criteria  and 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
aection,  the  Secretary  may  provide  the  con- 
tractor six  months  to  revise  the  plan  and 
commence  implementation  of  such  revised 
plan.  In  the  event  of  further  noncompliance 
with  such  criteria  and  standards,  the  con- 
tractor shall  pay  a  surcharge  on  its  water 
service  charges  or  repayment  obligations  of 
20  percent  during  the  first  year  of  non- 
compliance: 40  percent  during  a  second  year 
of  noncompliance:  and  50  percent  during  a 
third  year  of  noncompliance.  After  a  second 
successive  year  of  noncompliance,  now  new 
loan,  grant,  guaranty,  insurance,  payment, 
rebate,  subsidy,  or  any  other  form  of  direct 
or  indirect  Federal  assistance,  nor  any  Fed- 
eral permit  may  be  made  available  or  issued 
under  authority  of  Federal  law  during  the 
period  of  noncompliance  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  acquiring  (including  by  ex- 
change), or  conveying  water  for  the  benefit 
of  such  contractor.  After  a  third  successive 
year  of  noncompliance  by  a  contractor,  the 
Secretary  shall  declare  the  water  committed 
under  contract  to  such  contractor  to  be  not 
beneficially  used  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  section  8  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902  (32  Stat.  390).  All  reve- 
nues generated  by  sanctions  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the 
fund  established  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 
All  water  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  not 
beneficially  used  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  for  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes. 

(4)  In  developing  the  water  conservation 
best  management  practice  criteria  and 
standards  required  by  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  talce  into  account  and  grant 
substantial  deference  to  the  recommenda- 
tions for  action  proposed  in  the  Final  Report 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Pro- 
gram, entitled  "A  Management  Plan  for  Ag- 
ricultural Subsurface  Drainage  and  Related 
Problems  on  the  Westside  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley" (September  1990). 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  Central  Valley 
Project  irrigation  contractors  who  have  re- 
newed their  contracts  with  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  subsection  4(c)  of 
this  Act  for  the  purimse  of  implementing 
cost-effective  water  conservation  projects 
and  measures  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
project  water  deliveries  required  by 
subsecton  4(c)  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
may  provide  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs  of 
implementing  such  projects  and  measures  as 
are  required  to  achieve  a  savings  of  at  least 
ten  percent  of  the  water  under  the  subject 
contract  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  ten  percent  of  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  project  water  actually  delivered 
to  the  contracting  district  or  agency  be- 
tween 1965  and  1989.  whichever  is  greater, 
plus  an  additional  savings  of  one  percent  of 
such  total  contract  amount  or  average  an- 
nual delivered  amount  for  each  year  or  por- 
tion thereof  that  the  renewal  contract  is  ex- 
tended beyond  ten  years  in  length  up  to  a 
total  Federal  share  of  JlOO  per  acre  (October 
1990  price  levels).  At  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  such  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  by  direct  payment  or  adjustment  of 
water  prices  paid  by  the  contractor  over  the 
term  of  the  renewed  contract,  or  through  a 


combination  thereof.  Such  assistance  is  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions; 

(1)  the  renewed  contract  shall  have  been 
executed  not  later  than  March  1,  1994; 

(2)  the  water  conservation  projects  or 
measures  shall  be  contained  in  a  water  con- 
servation plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section: 
and, 

(3)  all  water  users  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  contractor  shall  be  in  full  compliance 
with  the  Reclamation  Reform  of  1982,  as 
amended. 

(i)  This  act  does  not  and  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted to  authorize  construction  of  water 
storage  facilities. 

(j)  Contract  modifications  required  solely 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  subject  project  contractors,  including  ex- 
change contractors,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat. 
1263). 

(l£)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  detailed  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
report  shall  describe  all  significant  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  progress  toward  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  include  recommendations  for  authoriz- 
ing legislation  or  other  measures,  if  any, 
needed  to  implement  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

SEC.  9.  CITIZEN  SUITS. 

(ai  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
any  person  may  commence  a  civil  suit  in  his 
or  her  own  behalf: 

(1)  against  any  person,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  other  governmental  instru- 
mentality or  agency  who  is  alleged  to  have 
violated,  be  violating  or  be  about  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation  is- 
sued under  this  Act:  or 

(2D  against  the  Secretary  where  there  is  al- 
leged a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  before  60  days  after  written 
notice  of  the  violation  has  been  given  to  the 
Secretary,  and  to  any  alleged  violator  of  any 
such  provision  or  regulation.  No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  subsection  (a)(2)  before 
60  days  after  written  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  Secretary:  except  that  an  action 
under  either  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  may 
be  brought  immediately  after  such  notifica- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion respecting  an  emergency  posing  a  sig- 
nificant risk  to  the  well-being  of  any  species 
of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  associated  habitat.  This 
paragraph  is  intended  to  provide  notice  to 
responsible  parties  where  possible  and  does 
not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts.  Where  an  action  has  been  commenced 
without  adequate  notice  to  the  Secretary, 
the  district  court  may  stay  its  proceedings 
to  allow  proper  notice  to  be  given,  or  make 
other  appropriate  orders  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

(0)  The  court  may  award  costs  of  litigation 
(including  reasonable  attorney  and  expert 
witness  fees)  to  any  party  other  than  the 
United  States  whenever  the  court  deter- 
mines such  award  is  appropriate. 

(d)  The  injunctive  relief  provided  by  this 
section  shall  not  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  other- 
wise have  under  any  statute  or  common  law 
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to  seek  enforcement  of  any  standard  or  limi- 
tation or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 

(e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  prohibit  or  prevent  any  violation  of 
this  Actt,  to  compel  any  action  required  by 
this  Act,  and  to  issue  any  other  order  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act.  An  action 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  in  any  ju- 
dicial diBtrict  where  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred or  is  about  to  occur,  where  fish  or 
wildlife  resources  affected  by  the  alleged  vio- 
lation are  located,  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SEC.  10.  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT  TRANSFER 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
"Central  Valley  Project  Transfer  Advisory 
Committee,"  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Advisory  Committee."  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee •hall  be  comprised  of  16  individuals, 
appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  8  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, one  to  represent  each  of  the  following 
organizations  and  interests: 

(A)  CaJifornia  Resources  Agency; 

(B)  California  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board: 

(C)  Central  Valley  Project  agricultural 
water  contractors: 

(D)  Central  Valley  FYoject  municipal  and 
industrial  water  contractors: 

(E)  Cgntral  Valley  Project  power  contrac- 
tors: 

(F)  environmental  organizations; 

(G)  waterfowl  conservation  organizations: 
and 

(H)  fishery  conservation  organizations. 

(2)  1  appointed  by  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  California  State  Senate: 

(3)  1  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly: 

(4)  2  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
represent  individually  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamaticKi; 

(5)  the  Inspector  CJeneral  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  his  or  her  designee: 

(6)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  or  his  or  her  des- 
ignee; 

(7)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  or  her  designee:  and, 

(8)  1  appointed  by  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  prepare 
a  report  to  Congress  and  the  President  on  all 
issues  associated  with  transfer  of  all  Central 
Valley  Project  facilities  and  assets  to  the 
State  of  California.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  provide  recommendations  on  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  measures  required  to 
execute  such  transfer  which  would  ensure 
that: 

(1)  the  fish  and  wildlife  protection  and  res- 
toration goals  of  this  Act  are  achieved: 

(2)  the  reserved  fishing  and  water  rights  of 
affected  Indian  tribes  are  preserved,  and  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  meet  its  trust 
obligations  with  respect  to  such  tribal  assets 
is  maintained: 

(3)  the  Secretary's  contractual  obligations 
and  rights  associated  with  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  are  fulfilled; 

(4)  the  operations  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project  and  the  California  State  Water 
Project  are  integrated  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable;  and 

(5)  Federal  expenditures  associated  with 
the  Central  Valley  Project  are  minimized. 

(c)  Tlie  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  co- 
chaired  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S. 
Departftient  of  the  Interior  and  any  individ- 
ual selected  by  the  Governor  of  California 
from  among  the  Advisory  Committee  mem- 
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bers  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  California 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Elzcept  as  provided  herein,  the  temns 
and  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  Pub.  L.  92-463,  as  amended,  (5 
U.S.C.  App.  2).  shall  apply  to  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pro- 
vide the  Advisory  Committee  with  adequate 
quarters  and  staff,  and  will  make  funds 
available  to  meet  the  Advisory  Committee's 
necessary  expenses. 

(f)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  co-chalrs  and,  in  any  event, 
not  less  than  once  every  three  months  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit 
the  report  as  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  not  later  than  December  31,  1993. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  terminate  90  days  after  sub- 
mission of  such  report. 

SEC.  11.  AUmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

S.  486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Rec- 
lamation     Wastewater     and      Groundwater 
Study  Act." 
SEC.  2.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter 
"Secretary"),  acting  pursuant  to  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902  (Act  of  June  17,  1902.  32 
Stat.  388)  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and 
supplementary  thereto  (hereafter  "Federal 
reclamation  laws"),  is  directed  to  undertake 
a  program  to  investigate  and  identify  opjxDr- 
tunities  for  reclamation  and  reuse  of  munici- 
pal, industrial,  domestic,  and  agricultural 
wastewater,  and  naturally  impaired  ground 
and  surface  waters. 

(b)  Such  program  shall  be  limited  to  the 
States  and  areas  referred  to  in  section  1  of 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  32  Stat.  388)  as  amended. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  agreements  and  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  investigate, 
promote  or  implement,  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
any  project  intended  to  reclaim  and  reuse 
agricultural  wastewater  generated  in  the 
service  area  of  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  California,  except 
those  measures  recommended  for  action  by 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Program  in 
the  report  entitled  A  Management  Plan  for 
Agricultural  Subsurface  Drainage  and  Relat- 
ed F^roblems  on  the  Westside  San  Joaquin 
Valley  (September  1990). 

SEC.  t.  APPRAISAL  INVE8nGATION& 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  ap- 
praisal investigations  to  identify  opportuni- 
ties for  water  reclamation  and  reuse.  Each 
such  investigation  shall  take  into  account 
environmental  considerations  as  provided  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (Act 


of  January  1,  1970,  83  Stat.  852)  and  regula- 
tions issued  to  implement  the  provisions 
thereof,  and  shall  include  recommendations 
as  to  the  preparation  of  a  feasibility  study  of 
the  potential  reclamation  and  reuse  meas- 
ures. 

(b)  Appraisal  investigations  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  consider,  among 
other  things— 

(1)  all  potential  uses  of  reclaimed  water, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  environmental 
restoration,  fish  and  wildlife,  ground  water 
recharge,  municipal,  domestic,  industrial, 
agricultural,  power  generation,  and  recre- 
ation; 

(2)  the  current  status  of  water  reclamation 
technology  and  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment of  improved  technologies:  and, 

(3)  measures  to  stimulate  demand  for  and 
eliminate  obstacles  to  use  of  reclaimed 
water.  Including  pricing. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  cooper- 
ate with  appropriate  State,  regional  and 
local  authorities  during  the  conduct  of  each 
appraisal  investigation  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(d)  Costs  of  such  appraisal  investigations 
shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

SEC.  4.  FEASIBnjTY  STUDIES. 

(a)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  partici- 
pate with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  authorities  in  studies  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  water  reclamation 
and  reuse  projects  recommended  for  such 
study  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  such  feasibility 
studies  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  such 
feasibility  study  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
based  upon  a  demonstration  of  financial 
hardship  on  the  part  of  the  non-Federal  par- 
ticipant, that  the  non-Federal  participant  is 
unable  to  contribute  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  such  study.  The  Secretary 
may  accept  as  part  of  the  non-Federal  cost 
share  the  contribution  of  such  in-kind  serv- 
ices by  the  non-Federal  participant  that  the 
Secretary  determines  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially toward  the  conduct  and  comple- 
tion of  the  study. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  feasibility  studies, 
including  those  described  in  sections  5 
through  11  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered  as 
project  costs  and  shall  be  reimbursed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws, 
if  the  project  studied  is  implemented. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  other 
Federal  laws,  feasibility  studies  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  consider,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  near-  and  long-term  water  demand  and 
supplies  in  the  study  area; 

(2)  all  potential  uses  for  reclaimed  water: 

(3)  measures  and  technologies  available  for 
water  reclamation,  distribution,  and  reuse; 

(4)  public  health  and  environmental  qual- 
ity issues  associated  with  use  of  reclaimed 
water;  and, 

(5)  whether  development  of  the  water  rec- 
lamation and  reuse  measures  under  study 
would: 

(A)  reduce,  i»stpone.  or  eliminate  develop- 
ment of  new  or  expanded  water  supplies,  or 

(B)  reduce  or  eliminate  the  use  of  existing 
diversions  from  natural  watercourses  or 
withdrawals  from  aquifers. 

SEC.    5.    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    COMPREHEN- 
SIVE    WATER     RECLAMATION     AND 
REUSE  STUDY. 
(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  study  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  a  com- 
prehensive water  reclamation  and  reuse  sys- 
tem for  Southern  California.  For  the  purpose 


of  this  Act,  the  term  "Southern  California" 
means  those  portions  of  the  counties  of  Im- 
perial, Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside,  San  Diego  and  Ventura  within  the 
South  Coast  and  Colorado  River  hydrologlc 
regions  as  defined  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  study 
authorized  by  this  section  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  California  and  approixlate 
local  and  regional  entities.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  associated  with  this  study 
shall  not  exceed  fifty  percent  of  the  total. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
authorized  by  this  section  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  six  years  after  appropriation 
of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  SAN  DIEGO  AREA  WATER  RECLAMATION 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
City  of  San  Diego.  California,  shall  conduct 
a  feasibility  study  of  the  potential  for  devel- 
opment of  demonstration  and  permanent  fa- 
cilities to  reclaim  and  reuse  water  in  the  San 
Diego  metropolitan  service  area. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
study  authorised  by  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  percent  of  the  total. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
authorized  by  this  section  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  four  years  of  appropriation  of 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  SAN  JO^  AREA  WATER  RECLAMATKm 
STUDY. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
City  of  San  Jose,  California,  and  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Water  District,  and  local  water 
suppliers,  shall  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of 
the  potential  for  development  of  demonstra- 
tion and  permanent  facilties  and  related  pro- 
grams to  reclaim  and  reuse  water  in  the  San 
Jose  metropolitan  service  area. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
study  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  percent  of  the  total. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
authorized  by  this  section  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  two  years  after  appropriation 
of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  PHOENa  METROPOLITAN  WATER  REC- 
LAMATION STUDY. 

(a)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  the 
City  of  Phoenix.  Arizona,  shall  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  facilities  to  utilize  fully  wastewater 
from  the  regrional  wastewater  treatment 
plant  for  direct  municipal,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  environmental  purposes, 
groundwater  recharge  and  direct  potable 
reuse  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area. 

(b)  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
study  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  percent  of  the  total. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
authorized  by  this  section  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  two  years  after  appropriation 
of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEC.    •.    TUCSON    AREA    WATOt    RECLAMATION 
STUDY. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  appropriate  local  and 
regional  entities,  shall  conduct  a  feasibility 
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study  of  comprehensive  water  reclamation 
and  reuse  system  for  Southern  Arizona.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  "South- 
em  Arizona"  means  those  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Pima,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pinal 
within  the  Tucson  Active  Management  Hy- 
drolofirlc  Area  as  defined  by  the  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
study  authorised  by  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  percent  of  the  total. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
authorized  by  this  section  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Afbiirs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  four  years  after  appropriation 
of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  HYPERION  SERVICE  AREA  WATER  REC- 
LAMATION AND  REUSE  PROJECT. 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  partici- 
pate with  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of 
California.  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict, and  other  apivopriate  authorities,  in 
the  desigrn,  planning,  and  construction  of 
water  reclamation  and  reuse  projects  to 
treat  approximately  120.000  acre-feet  per 
year  of  effluent  from  the  Hyperion  Service 
Area,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide new  water  supplies  for  industrial,  envi- 
ronmental, and  other  beneficial  purposes,  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  imported  water,  and 
to  reduce  sewage  effluent  discharged  into 
Santa  Monica  Bay. 

(b)  The  Secretary's  share  of  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  project  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  total.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
funds  for  oi>eration  or  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

SBC.   11.   LAKE   CHERAW  WATER   RECLAMATION 
AND  REUSE  STUDY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Colorado  and  appro- 
priate local  and  regional  entities,  to  conduct 
a  study  to  assess  and  develop  means  of  re- 
claiming the  waters  of  Lake  Cheraw.  Colo- 
rado, or  otherwise  ameliorating,  controlling 
and  mitigating  potential  negative  impacts  of 
pollution  In  the  waters  of  Lake  Cheraw  on 
groundwater  resources  or  on  the  waters  of 
the  Arkansas  River. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
study  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed nfty  percent  of  the  total. 

<c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
authorized  by  this  section  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  two  years  after  appropriation 
of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act. 
SEC.  U.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized   to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the   purposes   and   provisions   of  sections    1 
through  11  of  this  Act. 
tmC  IS,  GROUNDWATER  STUDY. 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  High  Plains 
Groundwater  Demonstration  Program  Act  of 
1963  (96  Stat.  1675),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Geological  Survey,  shall  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  Im- 
pacts of  existing  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
groundwater  resources.  Based  on  such  inves- 
tigation and  analysis,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  a  reclamation  groundwater  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  report  which 
shall  include: 

(1)  a  description  of  the  findings  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  analysis,  including  the 
methodology  employed; 


(2)  a  description  of  methods  for  optimizing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  operations  to 
ameliorate  adverse  impacts  on  groundwater, 
and 

0)  the  SecretauTT's  recommendations, 
along  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  affected  States,  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  groundwater  management 
and  technical  assistance  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  In  order  to  assist  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  entity  development  and 
implementation  of  groundwater  manage- 
ment plans  and  activities. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  investigation  and 
analysis,  and  in  preparation  of  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States. 

(c)  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Interior 
ar»d  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  within  three  years  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  authorized  by  section  14. 

SBC.  14.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1991,  $4,000,000  to  carry  out  the  study  author- 
ized by  section  13. 

Summary  of  Central  Valley  Project 
Lmprovement  Act 

section  1.  short  title 

The  Act  is  to  be  known  as  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  Improvement  Act. 

SECTION  2.  PURPOSES 

To  promote  and  expand  the  authorized  pur- 
poses of  the  Central  Valley  Project. 

SECTION  3.  DEFINITIONS 

[Self-explanatory] 

SECTION  4.  LIMITATION  ON  CONTRACTING 

(a)  General  bar  on  contracting  for  sale  of 
uncontracted  firm  yield  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project  (±1  million  acre-feet)  until  Act's 
fish  and  wildlife  and  water  quality  improve- 
ments are  made. 

(b)  Authorizes  special  20-year  contracts  for 
sale  of  100,000  acre-feet  of  uncontracted  firm 
yield  for  municipal  and  industrial  purposes; 
special  conditions  for  disposition  of  revenues 
from  contract  to  fund  fish  and  wildlife  res- 
toration activities. 

(c)  General  bar  on  renewal  of  water  con- 
tracts for  longer  than  one-year  until  speci- 
fied fish  and  wildlife  and  water  quality  im- 
provements are  met.  An  exception  is  made 
which  permits  20-year  renewals  if  contractor 
agrees  to  forego  10  percent  of  previous  con- 
tract amount,  plus  an  additional  1  percent 
for  each  year  beyond  ten  years. 

(d)  Requirement  that  the  Secretary  pre- 
pare a  programmatic  EIS  on  CVP  water  con- 
tract renewals. 

SECTION  5.  WATER  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT 

This  section  establishes  conditions  for  all 
new,  renewed,  or  amended  CVP  water  con- 
tracts for  irrigation,  municipal,  and  indus- 
trial purposes. 

(a)  and  (b)  Permit  transfers  of  water  under 
contract  to  any  water  agency  and  other  enti- 
ties regardless  of  price,  duration  or  location, 
with  a  portion  of  transferred  water  or  finan- 
cial proceeds  of  transfers  dedicated  to  fish 
and  wildlife  restoration,  and  other  condi- 
tions. Restrictions  to  protect  State  law  and 
Delta  water  quality. 

(c)  Requires  contractors  to  meter  ground 
and  surface  water. 

(d)  and  (e)  Require  contractors  to  take  re- 
sponsibility   for    drainage   management   re- 
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quired  to  meet  State  and  Federal  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

8ECTION  6.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESTORA-nON 
OBLIGATIONS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

(a)  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  to 
operate  the  CVP  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
provide  equitable  treatment  for  fish  and 
wildlife  with  other  project  purposes. 

(b)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  spec- 
ified quantities  of  water  for  Central  Valley 
wildlife  refuges. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  develop  a 
plan  to  mitigate  fully  for  damages  suffered 
by  ansdromous  fish  populations  because  of 
the  CVP  and  to  comply  with  applicable  State 
law  requiring  fish  flows  below  dams. 

(d)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
investigate  and  report  on  all  effects  of  the 
CVP  oe  anadromous  fish  populations  and  de- 
pendent fisheries,  communities,  tribes,  busi- 
nesses and  other  interests. 

(e)  Eequires  the  Secretary  to  develop  a 
plan  tc  fulfill  trust  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  fisheries  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe 
and  other  Indian  tribes  affected  by  the  CVP. 

SECTION  7.  RESTORATION  FUND  AND  TRUST 

(a)  Establishes  the  "Central  Valley  Project 
Restoration  Fund"  in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

(b)  Sequires  the  Secretary  to  impose  and 
collect  a  surcharge  on  CVP  water  and  power 
sales  tjo  generate  $30  million  per  year  to  im- 
plement fish  and  wildlife  restoration  goals  of 
the  Act.  Revenues  deposited  in  the  Restora- 
tion Fund. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  contribute  Vi 
of  surcharge  revenues  to  a  private,  non-prof- 
it California-based  "Central  Valley  Project 
Restoration  Trust." 

(d)  Provides  for  Restoration  Trust  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  7-person  board  with  ecologi- 
cal restoration  expertise  selected  by  Califor- 
nia ofTicials.  Trust  purpose  is  to  select  and 
provide  funding  for  projects  that  protect  or 
restore  the  best  examples  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley's Wological  diversity,  its  rare  species,  ex- 
emplary plant  and  animal  communities,  and 
large-scale  natural  ecosystems. 

(e)  establishes  conditions  for  Restoration 
Trust  operations  in  order  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral contribution.  Portion  of  trust  proceeds 
provltfcd  to  California  Department  of  Fish 
and  Ge.me. 

(f)  Requires  Secretary  to  use  funds  depos- 
ited in  the  Restoration  Fund,  other  than 
those  transferred  to  the  private  Restoration 
Trust,  to  implement  the  fish  and  wildlife  res- 
toration plans  required  by  section  6  of  the 
Act,  Slid  to  encourage  and  implement  related 
ecological  restoration  in  the  Central  Valley. 

(g)  Establishes  objectives  for  ecological 
restoration  activities. 

(h)  Bars  the  Secretary  from  making  ex- 
penditures fi"om  the  Restoration  Fund  until 
the  State  of  California  commits  to  imple- 
ment specified  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
and  rostoration  measures  on  the  Sacramento 
River. 

•ECnON  8.  ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITIES 

(a)  Authorizes  necessary  regulations  and 
agreements. 

(b)  Authorizes  use  of  low-cost  project 
power  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 

(c)  Authorizes  Secretary  to  obtain  water 
supplies  to  Implement  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
vlsione  of  the  Act. 

(d)  Authorizes  Secretary  to  contract  with 
water  agencies  and  fish  and  wildlife  interests 
for  use  of  project  facilities  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply,  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes,  and  other  beneficial  puriMses 
("Waft-en  Act"  amendment). 

(e)  Authorizes  Secretary  to  make  project 
facilities  available  for  carryover  storage  for 
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drought    protection     and     other    purposes 
(water  banking). 

(f)  Authorises  Secretary  to  adjust  annual 
water  charges  to  reflect  avoided  operations 
and  maintenance  costs  of  water  carrled-over. 

(g)  Requires  Secretary  to  establish  an  of- 
fice of  CVP  water  conservation  best  manage- 
ment practices  to  develop  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  water  conservation  In  the  CVP.  Pro- 
vides for  review,  improvement,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  water  contractors  conservation 
plans  required  by  Reclamation  Reform  Act. 
Provides  sanctions  for  failure  to  Implement 
plans. 

(h)  Authorizes  Federal  grants  for  up  to  50% 
of  the  cost  of  implementing  water  conserva- 
tion measures  required  to  achieve  the  water 
savings  mandated  by  subsection  4(c).  so  long 
as  water  contracts  are  renewed  by  March  1. 
1994  and  measures  are  Included  in  an  ap- 
proved water  conservation  plan. 

(1)  Provides  that  Act  does  not  authorize 
construction  of  new  storage  facilities. 

(j)  Provides  that  contract  modifications  re- 
quired solely  to  Implement  provisions  of  the 
Act  do  not  trigger  RRA  acreage  and  pricing 
limits. 

(k)  Requires  annual  reports  from  the  Sec- 
retary on  Implementation  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  9.  CITIZEN  SUrPS. 

Authorizes  citizen  suits  to  enforce  non-dls- 
cretlonary  provisions  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  10.  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT 
TRANSFER  ADYISORY  COMMriTEE. 

(a)  Establishes  the  "Central  Valley  Project 
Transfer  Advisory  Committee"  comprised  of 
16  State  and  Federal  appointees. 

(b)  Directs  the  Transfer  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  and  the 
President  on  all  issues  associated  with  trans- 
fer of  the  CVP  to  the  State  of  California. 

(c)  Provides  that  committee  will  be  co- 
chalred  by  State  and  Federal  appointees. 

(d)  Applicability  of  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

(e)  Requires  Secretary  to  support  activities 
of  conmilttee. 

(f)  Provides  for  meetings  of  the  committee. 

(g)  Estobllshes  December  31,  1993  deadline 
for  submission  of  report  and  provides  that 
committee  will  terminate  90  days  after  sub- 
mission of  report. 

SECTION  11.  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
the  Act. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER.    Mr.    SYMMS,    Mr. 

SPECTER,  Mr.  INOUYE,  and  Mr. 

Daschle): 
S.  486.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  de- 
partments, aerencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities to  separate  certain  solid  waate  for 
recycling  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  RECYCLINO  INCENTIVE  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  that  will  help 
our  efforts  to  address  the  growing  envi- 
ronmental problems  facing  our  Nation. 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  Federal 
Recycling  Incentive  Act  once  again, 
and  I  hope  that  this  simple  but  impor- 
tant initiative  will  become  law  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  environmental  benefits  of  recy- 
cling  are    clear.    Recycled    alimilnum 


cans  save  95  percent  of  the  energy 
needed  to  extract  aluminum  from  ore. 
Manufacturing  paper  flrom  recycled 
fiber  creates  74  percent  less  air  pollu- 
tion, and  35  percent  less  water  pollu- 
tion than  using  virgin  fiber.  Recycling 
waste  conserves  increasingly  scarce 
landfill  space  at  a  time  when  tipping 
fees  have  risen  nationally  73.5  percent 
between  1982  and  1988. 

The  Federal  Government  uses  2.2  per- 
cent of  all  the  paper  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Two  percent  doesn't 
sound  like  much,  but  it  amounted  to 
more  than  1.7  million  tons  of  paper  in 
1987.  Eighty-five  percent  of  this  paper 
is  recyclable.  But,  according  to  the 
Washington  Times,  only  120  of  the  6,000 
Federal  facilities  nationwide  had  docu- 
mented recycling  programs  in  1988. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  not  let 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to 
waste  massive  quantities  of  recyclable 
materials  while  it  self-righteously 
points  an  accusatory  finger  toward 
American  industry,  blaming  it  for  all 
of  our  environmental  woes. 

According  to  a  1989  General  Account- 
ing Office  analysis,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recycled  all  of  the  paper  it 
uses,  it  would  save  over  5  million  cubic 
yards  of  landfill  space,  3  million  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil,  and  26  million  trees 
each  year. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  is 
already  required  by  law  to  recycle,  far 
too  many  Federal  facilities  are  not 
complying.  The  reason  these  facilities 
don't  comply  with  the  current  law  is 
that  they  simply  don't  have  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  do  so.  They  obtain 
no  benefit  from  recycling,  and  no  pun- 
ishment for  wasting. 

Federal  facilities  must  spend  money 
separating  garbage  to  be  recycled,  but 
when  this  separated  material  is  sold, 
the  revenue  goes  back  into  the  abyss  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Managers  of  Federal  facilities 
see  no  direct  link  between  their  efforts 
to  recycle  and  the  financial  returns 
that  recycling  produces.  So  the  bu- 
reaucracy continues  to  waste,  despite 
the  clear  economic  benefits  of  recy- 
cling. 

The  Federal  Recycling  Incentive  Act 
addresses  this  situation  simply  by  al- 
lowing Federal  facilities  that  recycle 
to  keep  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  soui*ce  separated  paper,  cans, 
and  glass.  It  gives  the  managers  of 
these  facilities  a  real  economic  stake 
in  recycling. 

The  Federal  Recycling  Incentive  Act 
also  requires  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  compile  a  list  each 
year  of  those  Federal  facilities  that  do 
not  comply  with  recycling  regulations 
currently  on  the  books.  This  list  will 
be  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
everyone  to  see.  If  Federal  bureaucrats 
are  not  obeying  the  law,  they  must  be 
held  accountable  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, just  as  we  are  on  election  day. 


In  1989,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceived $778,729  from  the  sale  of  source 
separated  materials.  By  returning  this 
money  to  participating  Federal  facili- 
ties, I  am  convinced  that  Incremental 
costs  of  expanding  the  current  Federal 
recycling  program  will  be  dwarfed  by 
revenues  generated  from  the  expansion 
of  recycling.  Thus,  I  believe  my  legisla- 
tion will  lead  to  a  net  increase  In  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  asked  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  determine  more  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  revenues  that  will 
be  generated  from  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  an 
elaborate  scheme  creating  task  forces 
and  bureaucracies  that  we'll  never  hear 
from  again— it's  just  plain  common 
sense. 

My  approach  addresses  the  environ- 
mental problems  facing  our  Nation 
without  producing  the  economic  dis- 
locations that  often  accompany  other 
proposals.  It's  not  often  that  legisla- 
tion is  introduced  on  this  floor  that 
will  increase  the  revenues  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  reduce  the  deficit, 
and.  in  the  process,  help  save  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources.  By  providing 
market-oriented  economic  incentives 
to  promote  Federal  Government  recy- 
cling, I  hope  we  can  start  a  trend  in 
this  country  toward  well-balanced  so- 
lutions to  our  serious  environmental 
problems.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

AKAKA,      Mr.      LIEBERMAN,      Mr. 

MoYNniAN.  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  487.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  of  bone  mass  measurements 
for  certain  individuals  under  part  B  of 
the  Medicare  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  BONE  MASS  MEASUREMENT  COVERAGE 
ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  487,  the  Medicare 
Bone  Mass  Measurement  Coverage  Act 
of  1991,  which  would  provide  Medicare 
reimbursement  for  bone  mass  measure- 
ment for  individuals  likely  to  suffer 
from  osteoporosis.  Joining  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  are  Senators  Akaka, 

LIEBERMAN,  MOYNIHAN,  and  ADAMS. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  condition  charac- 
terized by  a  gradual  and  initially  pain- 
less decrease  In  the  amount  of  bone  tis- 
sue. It  Is  the  most  common  bone  dis- 
ease affecting  older  Americans,  per- 
ticularly  older  women.  As  osteoporosis 
progresses,  the  bones  become  weaker 
and  more  porous,  which  makes  them 
Increasingly  susceptible  to  fractures. 
The  condition  can  affect  any  bone  in 
the  body,  but  the  most  common  frac- 
ture sites  are  the  hip,  spine  and  wrist. 

The  number  of  people  afllicted  with 
osteoporosis  is  overwhelming.  Today, 
approximately  25  million  Americans 
have  some  degree  of  osteoporosis.  At 
least  1.3  million  fractures  a  year — in- 
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eluding  250,000  hip  fractures— are  at- 
tributable to  this  condition.  Beyond 
the  tremendous  emotional  and  physical 
toll,  osteoporosis  has  greatly  increased 
our  health  care  bill,  costing  over  $10 
billion  annually  in  health  care  services 
and  lost  income. 

Osteoporosis,  with  its  associated 
fractures,  is  an  enormous  public  health 
problem;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
emotional  physical  and  financial  costs 
related  to  osteoporosis  will  continue  to 
increase  as  our  population  ages.  This 
could  be  ameliorated  if  individuals  who 
are  at  the  greatest  risk  of  fracture 
were  identified  and  treated  to  prevent 
further  bone  loss.  The  best  method  for 
identifying  persons  at  risk  of  fracture 
is  bone  mass  measurement. 

S.  487,  the  Medicare  Bone  Mass  Meas- 
urement Coverage  Act  of  1991,  would 
define  four  of  the  most  at-risk  groups 
of  individuals — estrogen-dependent 

women,  individuals  with  verteral  ab- 
normalities, individuals  receiving  long- 
term  glucocorticoid  steroid  therapy, 
and  individuals  with  primary 
hyperparathyroidism — who  would  then 
be  eligible  for  Medicare  reimbursement 
of  procedures  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  were  at  risk  of  developing 
fractures.  Measurements  would  be  done 
through  the  use  of  single  and  dual  pho- 
ton absorptiometry,  dual  energy  x-ray 
absorptiometry,  or  quantitative  com- 
puted tomography,  and  would  include  a 
physician's  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  procedure. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
only  to  provide  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  bone  mass  measurement,  but 
also  to  send  a  message  to  private  insur- 
ers to  provide  reimbursement  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  Medicare-eligible. 
This  is  important  since,  ideally,  women 
at  risk  of  fractures  due  to  osteoporosis 
should  be  measured  before  t'  ey  reach 
age  65  and  become  eligible  for  Medi- 
care. Preventing  fractures  would  save 
money  for  Medicare  and  would  reduce 
our  Nation's  expenditures  for  long- 
term  care. 

Mr.  President,  a  study  by  leading  epi- 
demiologists for  the  National 
Osteoporosis  Foundation  estimated 
that  Medicare  costs  for  the  coverage 
provided  in  the  Medicare  Bone  Mass 
Measurement  Coverage  Act  would 
range  from  S5.6  million  to  S11.2  million 
for  each  of  the  first  3  years.  After 
about  5  years.  Medicare  savings  would 
begin  to  accrue  and  are  estimated  to 
total  between  S233  million — assuming  a 
fracture  reduction  rate  of  25  percent — 
and  $466  million — assuming  a  fracture 
reduction  rate  of  50  percent. 

Osteoporosis  presents  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port S.  487,  to  enable  us  to  prevent 
some  fractures  and  their  associated 
costa — physical,  emotional  and  finan- 
cial—which can  be  so  devastating  for 
people  with  osteoporosis.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  pass  the  Medicare 
Bone  Mass  Measurement  Coverage  Act, 


as  well  as  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  with  Senator  Grassley  to  in- 
crease Federal  funding  for  research  on 
osteoporosis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SacnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Bone  Mass  Measurement  Coverage  Act  of 
1»1". 

sac.    2.    MEDICARE   COVERAGE   OF   BONE   MASS 
MEASUREMEISTS. 

Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395X),  as  revived  by  section  201(a)(1) 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Re- 
peal Act  of  1989  and  as  amended  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsections  (s)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (11).  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "(bb)"  and  inserting  a  semicolon. 

IB)  in  paragraph  (12)(C).  by  striking  all 
tliat  follows  "area)"  and  inserting  ";  and", 
and 

<C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
foillowing  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  bone  mass  measurement  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (jj));";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (ii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"BONE  MASS  MEASUREMENT" 

"(jj)(l)  The  term  bone  mass  measurement' 
means  a  radiologic  or  radioisotopic  proce- 
dure performed  on  a  qualified  individual  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (2))  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  bone  loss  through  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle and  dual  photon  absorptiometry,  dual  en- 
ergy X  ray  absorptiometry  or  similar  dual 
energy  techniques,  or  quantitative  computed 
tomography,  and  includes  a  physician's  in- 
terpretation of  the  results  of  the  procedure. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'qualified  individual'  means  (in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary)— 

"(A)  an  estrogen-deficient  woman  at  clini- 
cal risk  for  osteoporosis; 

"(B)  an  Individual  with  vertebral  abnor- 
malities; 

"(C)  an  individual  receiving  long-term 
glucocorticoid  steroid  therapy;  or 

"(D)       an       individual       with       primary 
hyperparathyroidism.". 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Glenn.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 

(Akaka,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 
Reid): 
S.  488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  and  co- 
ordinate research  programs  for 
OBteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

OBTEOPOROSIS  AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS 
RESEARCH,  EDUCATION.  AND  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
Olenn,  mikulski,  Akaka,  Hatfield, 
and    Reid,    I    am    introducing    a    bill 


which,  if  it  becomes  law,  should  im- 
prove the  Federal  Government's  re- 
searclt  effort  on  osteoporosis.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  in  anticipa- 
tion of  National  Osteoiwrosls  Week, 
May  12  through  May  18.  Representative 
Olympia  Snowe.  with  whom  I  have  col- 
laborated in  the  development  of  this 
bill,  will  introduce  it  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Osteoporosis  is  one  of  the  major  de- 
bilitating diseases  of  old  age,  affecting 
especially,  but  not  only,  older  women. 
Investment  in  further  research  on 
osteoporosis  will  lead  to  greater  under- 
standing of  the  disease  and,  especially, 
how  to  prevent  it  and  how  to  treat  it 
once  it  has  developed.  Given  that  we 
face,  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
great  increases  in  the  number  of  older 
people  in  our  society,  given  that  each 
generation  of  older  people  seems  to 
have  a  higher  incidence  of  osteoporosis, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  find  ways  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  this  disease. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  condition,  which  de- 
velops in  an  individual  over  many 
yearsi,  characterized  by  weakening  of 
bones  which  make  those  individuals 
susceptible  to  fractures  of  the  hip, 
spine,  and  wrist. 

Over  an  estimated  28  million  Ameri- 
cans have  this  disease  or  related  bone 
disorders.  Many  do  not  know  that  they 
have  It  until  stress  on  the  bones  causes 
fractures.  It  is  estimated  that  this  con- 
dition is  responsible  for  more  than 
1,300,000  bone  fractures  annually,  in- 
cluding 250,000  hip  fractures,  200,000 
wrist  fractures,  and  500,000  vertebral 
fractures.  Women  have  a  1  in  2  lifetime 
risk  of  developing  fractures  because  of 
osteoporosis.  For  men  the  lifetime  risk 
is  1  in  5. 

This  disease  is  an  enormous  burden 
for  oair  older  population  and  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  our  Nation.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  those  who  fracture  hips  in 
old  age  to  end  up  incapacitated  and 
even  in  nursing  homes.  Only  half  of 
those  who  suffer  hip  fractures  return  to 
their  previous  level  of  activity  once 
they  have  had  a  hip  fracture,  and  they 
are  very  fortunate. 

The  direct  medical  costs  of 
osteoporosis  reached  an  estimated  $10 
billion  in  1988.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  family  care  or  lost 
worls  for  those,  usually  family  mem- 
bers, who  are  caring  for  those  with  the 
disease. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  order  to 
foster  more  research  on  this  disease 
within  the  Federal  Government.  Cur- 
rently, the  funding  for  research  on  this 
disease  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  di- 
rect medical  costs.  The  bill  therefore 
authorizes  additional  funds  for  re- 
search on  osteoporosis  for  the  lead 
agency  on  the  disease,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Diabetes,  Diges- 
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tive, and  Kidney  Diseases,  which  also 
conduct  research  on  the  disease.  The 
bill  also  has  several  other  provisions 
designed  to  help  eventually  eliminate 
this  disease  as  a  public  health  problem. 

I  can  summarize  the  bill  briefly.  It 
authorizes: 

An  additional  $36  million  for  research 
on  osteoporosis  at  the  Arthritis  Insti- 
tute, an  additional  $24  million  for  such 
research  at  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  an  additional  $2  million  at 
NIDDK  for  fiscal  years  1992  through 
1994. 

An  interagency  council  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone  Dis- 
orders within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  coordi- 
nating research  and  information  and 
establishing  mechanisms  to  use  the  re- 
sults of  research  on  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders.  An  annual  re- 
port is  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
and  the  Secretary. 

An  advisory  panel,  comprised  of  non- 
Federal  experts  on  the  disease,  to  make 
recommendations  for  research  and  edu- 
cation and  other  health  promotion  ac- 
tivities, to  the  Congress  and  to  the  De- 
partment. The  bill  authorizes  $200,000 
to  defray  the  costs  which  will  be  in- 
curred to  enable  the  panel  to  meet  and 
to  conduct  business  for  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994. 

A  resourc,  center  on  osteoporosis 
which  will  compile  information  on 
osteoporosis  and  disseminate  it  broadly 
to  interested  parties.  This  authority 
also  provides  for  a  hot-line  telephone 
service  to  make  appropriate  informa- 
tion available  to  those  who  wish  to 
have  such  information,  such  as  those 
with  the  disease  and  their  families,  and 
professionals  of  various  kinds  working 
in  the  field.  The  bill  authorizes  $500,000 
for  the  first  year  of  this  activity, 
$350,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and  $400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  resource  center 
is  also  authorized  to  charge  appro- 
priate fees  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
providing  materials,  paying  for  post- 
age, and  running  the  telephone  hot- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  work- 
ing in  the  fleld  of  osteoporosis  who  be- 
lieve that  we  have  it  within  our  power 
to  eliminate  this  disease  as  a  public 
health  problem.  As  a  lay  person,  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  this  is  true.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  research  on  osteoporosis  and 
related  disorders  will  help  to  reduce 
the  burden  created  by  this  disease,  and 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  contribute  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill,  and  a 
summary  of  it,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  488 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORr  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Osteoporosis 
and  Related  Bone  Disorders  Research,  Edu- 
cation, and  Health  Services  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  osteoporosis,  or  porous  bone,  Is  a  condi- 
tion characterized  by  an  excessive  loss  of 
bone  tissue  and  an  Increased  susceptibility 
to  fractures  of  the  hip,  spine,  and  wrist; 

(2)  an  estimated  25,000,000  Americans  have 
osteoporosis,  with  many  cases  undiagnosed 
because  the  condition  develops  without 
symptoms  until  a  strain,  bump,  or  fall 
causes  a  fracture; 

(3)  between  3  and  4  million  Americans  have 
Paget's  disease.  Osteogenesis  Imperfecta, 
and  other  related  metabolic  bone  disorders; 

(4)  osteoporosis  is  responsible  for  1,300.000 
bone  fractures  annually,  including  more 
than  250.000  hip  fractures.  500.000  vertebral 
fractures.  200.000  fractures  of  the  wrist,  and 
the  remaining  fractures  at  other  limb  sites; 

(5)  osteoporosis  affects  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  all  postmenopausal  women  and  nearly 
half  of  all  people  over  age  75; 

(6)  direct  medical  costs  of  osteoporosis 
reached  an  estimated  SIO.000,000.000  in  1988 
for  the  United  States,  not  including  the 
costs  of  family  care  and  lost  work  for 
caregivers; 

(7)  direct  medical  costs  of  osteoporosis  are 
expected  to  increase  precipitously  because 
the  proportion  of  the  population  comprised 
of  older  persons  is  expanding  and  each  gen- 
eration of  older  persons  tends  to  have  a  high- 
er incidence  of  osteoporosis  than  preceding 
generations; 

(8)  technology  now  exists,  and  new  tech- 
nology is  developing,  that  will  permit  early 
diagnosis  and  prevention  of  osteoporosis  as 
well  as  management  of  the  condition  once  it 
has  developed; 

(9)  funding  for  research  on  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders  is  severely  con- 
strained at  key  research  institutes,  includ- 
ing the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kid- 
ney Diseases; 

(10)  further  research  is  needed  to  improve 
medical  knowledge  concerning — 

(A)  cellular  mechanisms  related  to  the 
processes  of  bone  resorption  and  bone  forma- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  different  agents  on 
bone  remodeling; 

(B)  risk  factors  for  osteoporosis,  including 
newly  discovered  risk  factors,  risk  factors 
related  to  groups  not  ordinarily  studied, 
such  as  men  and  minorities,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  aging  processes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  osteoporosis; 

(C)  bone  mass  measurement  technology, 
including  techniques  for  making  faster  and 
more  precise  measurements  and  for  inter- 
preting measurements; 

(D)  calcium,  including  bioavailability,  in- 
take requirements,  and  the  role  of  calcium 
in  building  heavier  and  denser  skeletons; 

(E)  prevention  and  treatment,  including 
the  efficacy  of  current  therapies,  alternative 
drug  therapies  for  prevention  and  treatment, 
and  the  role  of  exercise;  and 

(F)  rehabilitation:  and 

(11)  further  educational  efforts  are  needed 
to  increase  public  and  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of.  methods  for  avoiding, 
and  treatment  of  osteoporosis. 


SEC.  S.  OSTEOFOROSIS  RESEARCH. 

Subpart  4  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286d  et  seq.)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  subpart  heading 
the  following  new  chapter  heading: 

"CHAPTER  1— ARTHRITIS": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTER  2— OSTEOPOROSIS 
"SEC.  44SA.  DEFINTnON& 

"As  used  in  this  chapter: 

"(1)  ADVISORY  PANEL.— The  term  Advisory 
Panel'  means  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders,  estab- 
lished in  section  442D. 

"(2)  COUNCIL.— The  term  'Councir  means 
the  Interagency  Council  on  Osteoporosis  and 
Related  Disorders,  established  in  section 
442C. 

"(3)  Department.— The  term  'Department' 
means  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(4)  Related  disorders.— The  term  'relat- 
ed bone  disorders'  includes — 

"(A)  Paget's  disease,  a  bone  disease  charac- 
terized by  enlargement  and  loss  of  density 
with  bowing  and  deformity  of  the  bones; 

"(B)  Osteogenesis  Imperfecta,  a  familial 
disease  marked  by  extreme  brittleness  of  the 
long  bones; 

"(C)  hyperparathyroidism,  a  condition 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  excess  para- 
thormone in  the  body  resulting  in  disturb- 
ance of  calcium  metabolism  with  loss  of  cal- 
ciun*  from  bone  and  renal  damage; 

"(D)  hypoparathyroidism,  a  condition 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  parathor- 
mone resulting  in  disturbances  of  calcium 
metabolism; 

"(E)  renal  bone  disease,  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  metabolic  disturbances  Crom  dial- 
ysis, renal  transplants,  or  other  renal  dis- 
turbances; 

"(F)  primary  or  postmenopausal 
osteoporosis  and  secondary  osteoporosis, 
such  as  that  induced  by  corticosteroids;  and 

"(G)  other  general  disorders  of  bone  and 
mineral  metabolism  including  abnormalies 
of  vitamin  D. 

"(5)  RESOtJRCE  CENTER.— The  term  'Re- 
source Center'  means  the  Resource  Center  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders,  estab- 
lished in  section  442E. 

"SEC.  442B.  EXPANKON  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OSTEOPOROSIS  AND  RELATSD  BONE 
DIS(HIDER& 

"(a)  Research.- The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  shall  ex- 
pand and  intensify  research  on  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders.  The  research 
shall  be  in  addition  to  research  that  is  au- 
thorized under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Re:search  Centers.— The  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  shall  increase 
the  number  of  Specialized  Centers  of  Re- 
search devoted  to  research  on  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  shall  in- 
crease the  number  of  program  project  grants 
devoted  to  creating  centers  of  excellence  in 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders.  The 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Diabe- 
tes and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  shall 
increase  the  number  of  program  projects 
grants  in  osteoporosis. 

"(C)   AUTHORIZA-nON    OF   APPROPRIATIONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  apix-opriated  to 
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caxTT  out  this  section  S36,000.000  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Moacolosketletal  and  Skin  Diseases, 
S34.000.000  for  the  National  Institute  of  Dia- 
betes and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994.  and 
Buch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  subse- 
quent fiscal  years.  These  funds  are  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  biomedical  research  relating  to 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

rSBC.  44K.  INTERAGENCY  COUNCIL  ON 
OSTEOPOiiOSIS  AND  RELATED  BONE 
DI80RDBR& 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  is  established 
in  the  Department  an  Interagency  Council 
on  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders.  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of— 
"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health; 
"(2)  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation  of  the  Department; 

"(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases: 

"(5)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging; 

"(6)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes.  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Diseases; 
"(7)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health; 

"(8)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development; 

"(9)  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration: 

"(10)  the  Administrator  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research; 

"(11)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
and  Maternal  Health: 
"(12)  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs; 
"(13)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research; 
"(14)  the  Commissioner  on  Aging: 
"(15)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Disease 
Prevention  and  Health  Promotion:  and 

"(16)  such  additional  members  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 
"(b)  Functions.— The  Council  shall— 
"(1)  coordinate  research  conducted  by  or 
through  the  Department  on  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders: 

"(2)  establish  a  mechanism  for  sharing  in- 
formation on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders  among  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  involved  in  carrying  out 
programs  serving  older  persons,  midlife 
women,  and  young  persons,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  fUU  communication  and  exchange  of 
information: 

"(3)  review  and  coordinate  the  most  prom- 
ising areas  of  research  concerning 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders: 

"(4)  assist  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Diabetes.  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Dlseaaes,  the  National  Institute  on 
DentaJ  Research,  and  other  institutes  in  de- 
veloping and  coordinating  plans  for  research 
on  oeteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders: 

"(5)  awlst  the  Office  of  Disease  Prevention 
and  Health  Promotion  and  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  other  offices  in  developing 
and  coordinating  plans  for  education  and 
health  promotion  on  osteoporosis  and  relat- 
ed bone  disorders:  and 

"(6)  establish  mechanisms  to  use  the  re- 
sults of  research  concerning  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders  in  the  development  of 
policies,  programs,  and  other  measures  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 


'*(c)  Chairperson.— The  Secretary  shall  se- 
lect a  Chairperson  or  co-Chairpersons  for  the 
Council  from  among  its  members. 

"(d)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

"(e)  Meetings.- The  Council  shall  meet  pe- 
riodically at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson,  but 
not  less  than  often  than  twice  each  year. 

"(f)  Executive  Secretary.— The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  for  the 
Council. 

"(g)  Administrative  Staff  and  Sup- 
POET.- The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
Council  with  such  additional  administrative 
staff  and  support  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Council  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(h)  Reports.— 

"(1)  Initial  report.— 

"(A)  Preparation.— Not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council  shall  prepare  a  report  detailing  the 
research  plans  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  subsection  (b).  The  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  research  plans  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1994. 

"(B)  Other  federal  programs.— To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  rejKirt  shall 
ensure  that  activities  carried  out  under  the 
research  plans  are  coordinated  with,  and  use 
the  resources  of,  other  Federal  programs 
concerning  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders, including— 

"(i)  centers  supix>rted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Sldn  Diseases,  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Diabe- 
tes. Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 

"(ii)  other  centers  supported  by  Federal 
funds  involved  in  research  on  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders:  and 

"(lii)  other  programs  concerning 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders  that 
art  planned  or  conducted  by  Federal  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Administration  on  Aging 
and  the  Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion,  Federal  agencies  outside 
the  Department,  State  or  local  agencies, 
community  organizations,  or  private  founda- 
tions. 

"(C)  Distribution.— The  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  shall— 

"(i)  transmit  the  report  to  Congress;  and 

"(ii)  make  the  report  available  to  the  pub- 
lio  and  to  the  Advisory  Panel. 

"(2)  Subsequent  Reports.— Not  later  than 
12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  report 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  transmitted  to 
Congress,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Council  shall — 

"(A)  prepare  a  report  that — 

"(1)  describes  research  and  educational  ini- 
tistives  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders; and 

"(il)  makes  recommendations  for  new  re- 

sefirch     and      educational      initiatives     on 

osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders:  and 

'■(B)  transmit  the  report  to  Congress  and 

make  the  report  available  to  the  public. 

-sec.  442D.  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  OSTEOPOROSIS 
AND  RELATED  DISORDERS. 

'•(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Department  an  Advisory  Panel  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders.  The  Ad- 
visory Panel  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing IS  voting  members  and  additional 
nonvoting,  ex  officio  members: 

"(1)  Voting  members.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  shall  ap- 
point to  the  Advisory  Panel — 

"(A)  5  members  who  are  biomedical  re- 
search scientists  with  demonstrated  achieve- 


ment in  biomedical  research  on  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders,  including  at  least 
1  researcher  at  a  specialized  center  for  re- 
search In  osteoporosis; 

"(B)  2  members  with  demonstrated 
achievements  in  research  on  community- 
based  and  family  services  covering 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders; 

"(C)  1  member  who  is  knowledgeable  in 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
prograois  concerning  osteoporosis  and  relat- 
ed bone  disorders; 

"(D)  2  members  who  are  sissoclated  with 
specialized  bone  programs  affiliated  with 
academic  health  centers; 

"(E)  2  members  who  are  experts  in  private 
health  care  insurance  and  long-term  care  fi- 
nancing; and 

"(F)  8  members  who  are  representatives  of 
national  voluntary  organizations  that  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  individuals 
with  osteoi>orosis  and  related  bone  disorders 
and  their  families. 

"(2)  Ronvotino.  ex  officio  members.—  The 
Advisory  Panel  shall  include  as  nonvoting. 
ex  offioio  members — 
"(A)  the  Chairperson  of  the  Council; 
"(B)  the  Director  of  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases; 

"(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging: 

"(D)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases; and 

"(E)  Buch  other  members  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint. 

"(3)  Appointment.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  shall  appoint 
members  to  the  Advisory  Panel  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Director  shall  not  appoint  to  the  Advi- 
sory Panel  individuals  who  are  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  Functions.— The  Advisory  Panel  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  and  Council  with  re- 
spect t»  the  identification  of— 

"(1)  research  priorities  for  projects  on 
osteoporosis,  related  bone  disorders,  and  the 
care  of  individuals  with  osteoporosis  or  re- 
lated bone  disorders; 

"(2)  emerging  issues  in  and  promising 
areas  of  biomedical,  clinical,  and  behavioral 
research  on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders; 

"(3)  emerging  issues  in  research  on  health 
services  for  individuals,  and  the  families  of 
individuals,  with  osteoporosis  or  related 
bone  disorders; 

"(4)  emerging  issues  in  home-based  and 
commnnity-based  services  and  systems  of 
services  for  individuals,  and  the  families  of 
individuals,  with  osteoporosis  or  related 
bone  (Usorders: 

"(5)  emerging  issues  in  financing  health 
care  services  and  social  services  for  individ- 
uals, and  the  families  of  individuals,  with 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders: 

"(6)  emergring  issues  in  health  promotion 
prograons  concerning  osteoporosis:  and 

"(7)  emerging  issues  in  professional  and 
public  education  concerning  osteoporosis. 

"(c)  Chairperson.- The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  Chairperson  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
from  9mong  the  members  appointed. 

"(d)  Term  of  Office.— The  term  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  be  for  the  life 
of  the  Advisory  Panel.  A  vacancy  on  the  Ad- 
visory Panel  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  appointment  was  made.  A 
vacancy  on  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  not  af- 
fect its  powers. 

"(e)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Panel  appointed  shall  con- 
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stitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings.  The  Advisory  Panel  may  es- 
tablish such  subcommittees  as  the  Advisory 
Panel  considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  MEETIN08.— The  Advisory  Panel  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson,  but  not 
less  often  than  twice  per  year. 

"(g)  Executive  Secretary.— The  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  serve  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Panel. 

"(h)  Staff  and  Support.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  Advisory  Panel  with  such 
additional  administrative  staff  and  support 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Advisory 
Panel  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(1)  Compensation  and  Travel  Ex- 
penses.- 

"(1)  Compensation.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  no  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel  shall 
receive  compensation  for  service  on  the  Ad- 
visory Panel. 

"(2)  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of 
the  Advisory  Panel  shall  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance 
of  duties  of  the  Advisory  Panel. 

"(j)  Report.— The  Advisory  Panel  shall— 

"(1)  prepare  an  annual  report,  which  shall 
contain  recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  actions  to— 

"(A)  improve  services,  education,  and  in- 
formation for  individuals,  and  families  of  in- 
dividuals, with  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders; 

"(B)  Improve  professional  education;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  promising  biomedical  re- 
search related  to  osteoporosis  and  related 
bone  disorders;  and 

"(2)  transmit  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary,  and  the  Council  and 
make  it  available  to  the  public. 

"(k)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  api^opriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S200,000  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1992  through  1994. 

"SEC.         44XE.  RESOURCE  CENTER  ON 

08TEOP<m08I8  AND  RELATED  DIS- 
ORDERa 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.- The  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  shall  make  grants 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  eligible  organi- 
zations to  establish  a  Resource  Center  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  Re- 
source Center  shall  be  to  facilitate  and  en- 
hance knowledge  and  understanding  of 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders  by 
disseminating  information  about  research 
results,  services  and  educational  materials, 
to  health  professionals,  patients,  and  the 
public. 

"(c)  Functions.— An  organization  receiving 
a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  compile,  archive,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  research,  demonstra- 
tion, evaluation,  and  training  programs  and 
projects  concerning  osteoporosis  and  related 
bone  disorders; 

"(2)  annually  publish  a  summary  of  the  in- 
formation compiled  under  paragraph  (1)  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12-month  period,  and  make 
the  information  available  on  request  to  ap- 
propriate individuals  and  entitles,  including 
educational  Institutions,  research  entitles, 
and  Federal  and  public  agencies; 

"(3)  provide  information  and  assistance  In 
accessing  community  services  to  patients 
and  the  public; 

"(4)  coordinate  regional  training  programs 
for  the  development  of  health  professional 
resource  networks  on  osteoporosis  and  relat- 
ed bone  disorders;  and 

"(5)  maintain  a  resource  library  on 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders. 


"(d)  Information  System  and  Telephone 
Line.— 

"(1)  Information  system.— An  organiza- 
tion receiving  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  shall  establish  a  central  computer- 
ized information  system  to— 

"(A)  compile  and  disseminate  information 
concerning  initiatives  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  entities  to  provide 
programs  and  services  for  Individuals  with 
osteoporosis;  and 

"(B)  translate  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation concerning  the  initiatives  into  in- 
formation readily  understandable  by  the 
general  public,  and  make  the  Information 
available  on  request. 

"(2)  Telephone  line.— An  organization  re- 
ceiving a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  establish  a  national  toll-free  tele- 
phone line  to  make  available  the  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)  and  informa- 
tion concerning  Federal  programs,  services, 
and  benefits  for  Individuals  with 
osteoporosis  and  their  families. 

"(e)  Fees.— In  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  organization  re- 
ceiving a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  charge  appropriate  fees  for  provid- 
ing information  through  the  Research  Center 
as  specified  in  subsections  (c)  or  (d).  The  or- 
ganization may  make  exceptions  to  the  fees 
for  individuals  and  organizations  who  are 
not  financially  able  to  pay  the  fees.  The  or- 
ganization shall  transfer  the  sums  obtained 
from  payment  of  the  fees  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  use  the  sums  to  carry  out  this  .sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  Application  or  Proposal.— In  order  to 
receive  a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract 
under  this  section,  an  organization  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  or  proposal  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases.  The  ap- 
plication or  proposal  shall  contain — 

"(1)  Information  demonstrating  that  the 
organization  has  a  network  of  contacts  that 
will  enable  the  organization  to  receive  infor- 
mation necessary  to  operate  the  central 
computerized  information  system  described 
in  subsection  (d)(1);  and 

"(2)  such  other  information  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe. 

"(g)  EUGiBLE  Organizations.— Organiza- 
tions eligible  to  receive  grants  under  this 
section  shall  Include  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  that  are  knowledgeable 
about  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders. The  Secretary  shall  establish  addi- 
tional eligibility  criteria  for  organizations 
to  receive  grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
under  this  section. 

"(h)  Research  Summaries.— The  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases, the  National  Institute  on  Dental  Re- 
search, and  other  agencies  specified  by  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  Resource  Cen- 
ter summaries  of  the  findings  of  research 
conducted  on  osteoporosis,  related  bone  dis- 
orders, or  relevant  treatments  for 
osteoporosis  or  related  bone  disorders. 

"(1)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.". 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  489.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  States  to  improve 
their  systems  for  compensating  indi- 
viduals injured  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 


vision of  health  care  services,  to  estab- 
lish uniform  criteria  for  awarding  dam- 
ages In  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

ensuring  access  through  medical  uability 
reform  act 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  with  my  col- 
league from  Vermont,  legislation  enti- 
tled "Ensuring  Access  Through  Medi- 
cal Liability  Reform  Act  of  1991."  My 
House  colleague.  Representative  Nancy 
Johnson,  has  recently  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems with  our  health  care  system  is 
medical  liability.  Not  only  are  we  pay- 
ing about  $7  billion  each  year  in  direct 
medical  liability  costs,  but  we  are  also 
paying  billions  each  year  for  unneces- 
sary defensive  medicine  that  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  fear  of  litigation.  There  are 
many  Americans  who  have  a  difficult 
time  gaining  recovery  even  when  there 
is  medical  care  negligence. 

While  some  years  have  been  worse 
than  others,  we  have  had  a  medical 
malpractice  crisis  on  our  hands  for  the 
last  decade.  We  know  that  It  is  a  crisis; 
there  are  900  new  malpractice  lawsuits 
every  day.  The  average  award  for  cases 
amounts  at  a  minimum  to  $300,000. 

This  crisis  is  not  only  affecting  the 
cost  but  also  the  quality  and  availabil- 
ity, of  health  care.  Physicians  are  refus- 
ing to  do  high  risk  procedures  and  to 
accept  high  risk  patients.  They  have 
stopped  delivering  babies  because  of  li- 
ability concerns.  Women  today  do  not 
have  to  worry  merely  about  finding  af- 
fordable pregnancy-related  care;  they 
have  to  worry  about  finding  care  at  all. 
For  example,  in  Utah,  more  than  half 
of  the  general  and  family  practitioners 
have  quit  delivering  babies.  Elxpectant 
mothers  from  our  rural  areas  and  small 
communities  must  often  travel  an 
extra  100  to  150  miles  for  care.  This  leg- 
islation is  an  access  to  health  care  leg- 
islation. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  debating 
whether  there  Is  a  medical  liability 
problem.  It  is  time  to  admit  that  medi- 
cal liability  has  had  a  decidedly  nega- 
tive impact  on  American's  access  to 
quality  health  care.  Instead,  we  must 
move  forward  to  enact  solutions. 

In  the  past.  I  believe  that  medical  li- 
ability reform  should  be  addressed  by 
the  States.  Today,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  between  40  and 
50  i)ercent  of  the  health  care  costs  in 
this  country.  The  taxpayers  deserve 
our  attention  to  this  major  cause  of 
rising  health  care  costs.  If  we  could 
save  just  part  of  the  resources  that  are 
wasted  because  of  the  medical  liability 
problem,  we  could  begin  to  remedy  this 
country's  health  care  access  problem 
without  raising  taxes,  mandating 
health  insurance,  or  adopting  other 
forms  of  national  health  insurance  that 
would  limit  individual  choices. 
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The  legrislation  I  am  introducing 
today  builds  on  legrislation  I  introduced 
last  session.  It  was  developed  with  the 
help  of  a  broad  coalition  representing 
health  care  provider  organizations,  the 
business  community,  health  insurers, 
and  other  groups.  This  coalition  came 
together  at  my  request,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  them  for  their  efforts.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  thank  Kathy  Bry- 
ant from  the  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  for  her  capable 
counsel. 

The  bill  does  not  protect  those  who 
commit  malpractice.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  providing  a  screen  for  incom- 
petent doctors  to  hide  behind.  The  bot- 
tom line  of  this  legislation  is  that  no 
child,  no  pregnant  woman,  no  accident 
victim,  and  no  senior  citizen  should  be 
denied  health  care  merely  because  we 
have  not  found  a  way  to  protect  honest 
and  skilled  health  care  professionals 
from  the  threat  of  malpractice. 

Today,  medical  liability  is  rooting 
out  good  practitioners  and  driving  up 
costs  for  everyone.  It  is  adversely  af- 
fecting American's  access  to  quality 
and  affordable  health  care.  The  meas- 
ure I  am  introducing  is  important  be- 
cause it  restores  the  balance  between 
the  need  to  provide  civil  recourse  for 
consumers  with  the  increasing  need  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  costs  of  defensive  medicine 
and  to  ensure  access  to  health  care  for 
all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  request 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
included  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Wouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
8BCTION  1.  SHORT  ITTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ensuring 
Access  Througrh  Medical   Liability   Reform 
Act  of  1991". 
8EC.  1.  FINDINCS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  increas- 
ing and  widespread  public  and  professional 
concern  about  the  problems  associated  with 
health  care  malpractice  actions,  and  such 
concern  has  focused  primarily  on  the  issues 
Of— 

(A)  the  reduction  in  access  of  patients  to 
quality  health  care  as  a  result  of  these  prob- 
lems: 

(B)  the  increasing  portion  of  health  care 
costs  attributable  to  defensive  health  care 
practices  and  the  costs  of  health  care  liabil- 
ity insurance  premiums; 

(C)  the  ability  of  health  care  professionals 
to  continue  to  practice  in  high  risk  areas  of 
health  care  treatment: 

(D)  the  Inefnclency  of  the  civil  judicial 
aystem  In  providing  access  to  the  courts  and 
fair  compensation  for  individuals  injured  by 
health  care  malpractice  and  in  deterring 
such  malpractice;  and 

(E)  the  InefTIclency  of  State  disciplinary 
systems    In    restricting    the    activities    of 


health  care  professionals  who  endanger  pa- 
tient safety; 

(J)  all  health  care  consumers  are  adversely 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  effect 
that  the  problems  associated  with  health 
cai«  malpractice  actions  have  on  the  avail- 
ability and  affordablllty  of  health  care  serv- 
iceB: 

(t)  regardless  of  whether  the  solution  to 
the  problems  associated  with  health  care 
malpractice  actions  is  the  responsibility  of 
public  or  private  sectors,  or  a  combination  of 
these,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  major 
interest  in  these  problems  as  a  direct  pro- 
viiler  of  health  care  to  many  Americans 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  as  a 
source  of  payment  for  the  health  care  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  Americans  through 
medicare,  medicaid  and  other  programs; 

(4)  health  care  liability  issues  have  created 
tensions  among  the  professions  of  law  and 
madicine.  the  insurance  industry,  and  con- 
sumers of  health  care  services,  and  these 
tensions  have  impeded  the  development  and 
implementation  of  solutions: 

(6)  the  civil  judicial  system  is  a  costly  and 
inefficient  mechanism  for  resolving  claims  of 
health  care  malpractice  and  compensating 
injured  patients,  a  disproportionately  large 
percentage  of  dollars  spent  to  compensate 
patients  for  health  care  malpractice  is  dis- 
tributed to  a  few  patients,  while  adequate 
compensation  is  not  provided  to  most  pa- 
tients injured  by  health  care  malpractice, 
and  far  too  little  of  the  amounts  paid  by 
health  care  professionals  and  health  care 
providers  for  liability  insurance  premiums  is 
received  by  injured  patients; 

(6)  California's  reform  of  medical  liability 
tort  law  has  demonstrated  that  modification 
of  existing  tort  law  governing  health  care 
malpractice  actions  can  bring  stability  and 
predictability  with  respect  to  the  size  of 
awards  and  slow  the  increase  of  health  care 
liability  insurance  premiums; 

(7)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  1987  Taslt  Force  on  Medical  Liabil- 
ity and  Malpractice  was  correct  in  rec- 
ommending that  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  governments  explore,  through  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects,  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  mechanisms  that 
have  the  potential  for  resolving  health  care 
malpractice  claims  more  fairly  and  cost-ef- 
fectively than  the  current  civil  judicial  sys- 
tem, for  promoting  patient  safety,  and  for 
deterring  health  care  malpractice;  and 

(B)  a  variety  of  proposals  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  liability  and  health  care 
malpractice  can  be  implemented,  studied  and 
evaluated  by  using  the  States  as  laboratories 
in  which  to  develop  and  explore  various  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  systems. 

(bi  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

(1 )  improve  the  quality  of  health  care 
through  the  deterrence  of  avoidable  injuries 
and  the  detection  of  health  care  providers 
and  health  care  professionals  who  commit 
health  care  malpractice  or  otherwise  endan- 
ger patient  safety; 

(2)  improve  the  availability  of  health  care 
services  in  cases  in  which  health  care  mal- 
practice actions  have  been  shown  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  decreased  availability  of 
services; 

(3)  expeditiously  identify  patients  eligible 
to  receive  compensation  for  injuries  and  de- 
liver such  compensation  more  quickly  and 
more  efficiently  than  the  civil  judicial  sys- 
tem; and 

(4 )  improve  the  fairness  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  the  State  system  to  resolve  disputes 
over,  and  provide  compensation  for,  health 


care   malpractice   by   reducing   uncertainty 
and  unpredictability  in  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation provided  to  Injured  Individuals. 
SEC.  3.  OEFiNrnoNa 
As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION   8Y8- 

TEM.— The  term  "alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion syitem"  means  a  system  that — 

(A)  19  enacted  or  adopted  by  a  State  to  re- 
solve health  care  malpractice  claims  other 
than  tferough  a  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tion; 

(B)  applies  to  one  or  more  types  of  injuries 
resulting  from  health  care  malpractice; 

(C)  applies  to  one  or  more  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State  or  to  the  entire  State;  and 

(O)  meets  the  requirements  of  section  102. 

(2)  ARBrPRATiON.- The  term  "arbitration" 
means  a  dispute  resolution  process  in  which 
the  parties  submit  the  dispute  outside  of  a 
State  or  Federal  civil  justice  system  for  res- 
olution by  a  person  or  panel  of  persons. 

(3)  ECONOMIC  LOSSES.- The  term  "economic 
losses"  means  losses  for  hospital  and  medical 
expenses,  lost  wages,  lost  employment,  and 
other  pecuniary  losses. 

(4)  HEALTH  CARE  MALPRACTICE  ACTION.— The 

term  "health  care  malpractice  action" 
means  a  civil  action  alleging  a  health  care 
malpractice  claim  against  a  health  care  pro- 
vider or  health  care  professional. 

(5)  HEALTH  CARE  MALPRACTICE  CLAIM.— The 

term  "health  care  malpractice  claim"  means 
any  claim  relating  to  the  provision  of  (or  the 
failure  to  provide)  health  care  services  based 
on  negligence  or  gross  negligence,  breach  of 
express  or  Implied  warranty  or  contract,  or 
failure  to  discharge  a  duty  to  warn  or  in- 
struct to  obtain  consent. 

(6)  HEALTH  CARE  PROFESSIONAL.— The  term 
"health  care  professional"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  provides  health  care  services  in  a 
State  and  who  Is  required  by  State  law  or 
regulation  to  be  licensed  or  certified  by  the 
State  to  provide  such  services  in  the  State, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  a  physician, 
nurse,  chiropractor,  nurse  midwife,  physical 
therapist,  social  worker,  or  physician  assist- 
ant. 

(7)  Health  care  provider.— The  term 
"health  care  provider"  means  any  organiza- 
tion or  Institution  that  is  engaged  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  services  in  a  State  and 
that  is  required  by  State  law  or  regulation 
to  be  licensed  or  certified  by  the  State  to  en- 
gage in  the  delivery  of  such  services  in  the 
State. 

(8)  IMJURV.— The  term  "injury"  means  any 
injury,  illness,  disease,  or  other  harm  that  is 
the  subject  of  a  health  care  malpractice 
claim. 

(9)  NoNECONOMic  LOSSES.— The  term  "non- 
economic  losses"  means  losses  for  physical 
and  emotional  pain,  suffering,  inconven- 
ience, physical  Impairment,  mental  anguish, 
disfigurement,  loss  of  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
Other  »onpecuniary  losses. 

(10)  Secretary.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(11)  Btate.— Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  the  term  "State"  means  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

TITLE  I— GRANT  PROGRAMS 
Subtitle  A — Implementatioa  of  Alternative 
Dispute  Resolution  Systems 
SEC.  I«.  INCENTIVE  GRANTS. 

(a)  lU  General.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  States  from  amounts  appropriated 
and  available  under  section  123(a)(1)  for  the 
development  or  implementation  of  alter- 
native   dispute    resolution    systems,    under 
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such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  require.  A 
State  shall  use  a  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  develop  or  implement,  and  evaluate 
the  efTectiveness  of  such  a  system. 

(b)  Option  to  Refuse  Grant.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  Secretary  makes  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  a  State,  that 
State  may  send  notice  to  the  Secretary  that 
it  refuses  the  grant.  At  the  time  the  State 
sends  such  notice,  the  State  shall  return  any 
amounts  paid  to  it  under  such  grant  to  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Amount  of  Grant.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amount  of  a  grant 
made  to  each  State  under  this  section  shall 
be  equal  to  Vi2  of  the  amount  appropriated 
and  available  under  section  123(a)(1). 

(2)  Definition  of  State.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
considered  as  a  single  State. 

(d)  Reports  on  Compliance.— 

(1)  Submission  of  reports.— Each  State 
shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary containing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  determine  whether 
the  State  is  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  grant  made  under  this  section. 

(2)  Determination  of  noncompliance.— If, 
after  reviewing  the  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
is  not  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  State 
with  written  notice  of  such  determination. 
Such  notice  shall  specify — 

(A)  the  reasons  for  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary; 

(B)  that  the  Secretary  will  require  the 
State,  not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of 
such  notice,  to  return  all  funds  provided  to 
the  State  under  the  grant,  unless  the  State — 

(I)  talces  such  corrective  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  State  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  grant;  or 

(II)  requests  a  hearing  under  subparagraph 
(C);  and 

(C)  that  the  State  may  request  a  hearing 
on  the  record  before  an  administrative  law 
judge  under  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  concerning  the  allegations  set 
forth  in  the  notice. 

SEC.   102.  ALTERNATIVE   DISPUTE   RESOLUTION 
SYSTEMS  DESCRIBED. 

(a)  In  General.— An  alternative  dispute 
resolution  system  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  section  if  the  system— 

(1)  Is  a  system  described  in  subsection  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e).  or  (f);  and 

(2)  provides  for  the  resolution  of  health 
care  malpractice  claims  in  a  manner  other 
than  through  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tions for  all  Individuals  receiving  health  care 
services  in  the  State. 

(b)  Fault-Based  Admi>istrative  Sys- 
tems.— 

(1)  Establishment.- A  State  may  establish 
an  administrative  process  within  the  State 
government  for  the  resolution  of  health  care 
malpractice  claims.  Under  such  process,  an 
individual  alleging  an  injury  (or  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  such  an  Individual)  shall  be 
required  to  file  a  claim  with  the  State  ad- 
ministrative process.  The  process  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  dismissal  of  nonmeritorlous 
claims  and  shall  provide  for  the  award  of 
damages  when  an  injury  is  found  to  have 
been  caused  by  health  care  malpractice. 

(2)  Requirements.— The  administrative 
process  established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
provide  for— 

(A)  an  expedited  review  of  all  claims  filed; 

(B)  a  procedure  for  early  dismissal  of 
claims  when   the  expedited  review  process 


does  not  support  a  finding  of  possible  liabil- 
ity: 

(C)  the  opportunity  for  claim  investigation 
and  a  meaningful  hearing  on  claims  with 
possible  merit  before  an  administrative  offi- 
cer or  panel;  and 

(D)  the  opportunity  for  review  of  the  ini- 
tial decision  within  the  administrative  proc- 
ess. 

(3)  Judicial  review.— Any  judicial  review 
of  the  final  administrative  decision  on  a 
claim  under  the  process  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  limited  In  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  the  administrative  proc- 
ess in  the  courts.  The  State  shall  provide 
thate 

(A)  judicial  review  of  the  final  administra- 
tive decision  may  not  extend  to  de  novo  con- 
sideration of  the  underlying  facts  of  a  claim 
resolved  under  the  administrative  process: 
and 

(B)  if  a  court  determines  that  an  issue  of 
fact  requires  resolution,  the  court  must  re- 
mand to  the  State  agency  which  conducted 
the  administrative  process  for  resolution  of 
the  issue. 

(4)  Procedures  for  filing.— The  adminis- 
trative process  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  a  simplified  process  for  fil- 
ing claims. 

(5)  Coordination  of  procedures.— The 
State  shall  establish  procedures — 

(A)  to  ensure  that  the  process  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  is  coordinated  with  or  mon- 
itored by  the  health  care  provider  and  health 
care  professional  licensing  and  disciplinary 
authorities  of  the  State;  and 

(B)  for  the  routine  referral  to  such  authori- 
ties of  findings  and  decisions  under  the  proc- 
ess that  indicate  that  health  care  mal- 
practice occurred. 

(6)  Payments;  legal  assistance.- Under 
the  administrative  process  established  under 
paragraph  (1),  payment  may  be  made  for  eco- 
nomic losses  and  noneconomlc  losses.  The 
State  shall  establish  a  formula  or  guidelines 
for  the  calculation  of  payments  for  non- 
economic  losses,  and  section  201(a)  shall 
apply  to  claims  resolved  under  the  process. 
In  order  to  ensure  access  to  affordable  legal 
representation  for  individuals  filing  claims 
under  the  process,  the  State  may  establish 
programs  offering  legal  assistance  to  such 
individuals. 

(7)  Experts.— The  State  shall  empower  any 
administrative  hearing  officer  or  panel  used 
in  the  administrative  process  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  call  independent  ex- 
perts not  retained  by  a  party  to  give  evi- 
dence. The  State  shall  provide  that  if  called, 
experts  are  subject  to  cross-examination  by 
all  parties. 

(c)  Defined  Catastrophic  Injury  Com- 
pensation Systems.— 

(1)  Establishment.— A  State  may  establish 
a  system  under  which  the  State  establishes  a 
compensation  fund  to  compensate  all  indi- 
viduals who  incur  a  certain  injury  (as  de- 
fined by  the  State)  in  the  course  of  receiving 
health  care  services.  The  State  shall  provide 
that  if  an  individual  incurs  such  an  injury, 
the  individual  may  only  receive  compensa- 
tion for  such  Injury  by  filing  a  claim  with 
the  State  for  compensation  from  such  fund, 
and  that  such  Individual  may  not  file  a 
health  care  malpractice  action  in  any  State 
or  Federal  court  for  damages  resulting  from 
such  injury. 

(2)  PROCEDITRES  for  FILING.— The  State 
shall  establish  procedures  for  an  individual 
to  file  a  compensation  claim  for  the  defined 
injury  under  paragraph  (1).  No  payment  may 
be  made  from  the  fund  for  an  individual  un- 
less such  individual  (or  the  patient  or  guard- 


ian of  such  individual)  complies  with  such 
procedures. 

(3)  Requirement  of  procedures;  deadline 
FOR  determinations.— The  State  shall  en- 
sure that  the  procedures  under  paragraph  (2) 
allow  an  individual  to  file  and  pursue  a 
claim  without  the  assistance  of  counsel  or  to 
retain  counsel  if  the  individual  chooses.  The 
Sute  shall  make  a  final  determination  on  a 
claim  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
on  which  the  claim  is  filed. 

(4)  Payments.- The  State  shall  make  pay- 
ments from  the  compensation  fUnd  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  economic  losses,  and  sec- 
tion 201(a)(3)  shall  apply  to  payments  for 
economic  losses  from  the  compensation  fund. 
The  State  may  make  payments  for  future 
economic  losses  as  such  losses  are  incurred, 
or  may  make  such  payments  in  a  lump-sum 
amount.  The  State  may  elect  to  pay  injured 
individuals  for  noneconomlc  losses  from  the 
compensation  fund  according  to  a  schedule 
established  by  the  State. 

(5)  Funding.— The  State  may  require  that 
funding  for  the  compensation  fUnd  under 
paragraph  (1)  be  paid  by  health  care  provid- 
ers and  professionals  that  engage  in  the 
health  care  treatment  or  procedure  which  re- 
sults in  the  injury  covered  by  the  fund.  The 
State  may  establish  requirements  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  payments  into  the  fund.  In- 
cluding patient  contributions  or  contribu- 
tions made  by  employees  covered  by  health 
care  Insurance  plans,  and,  if  appropriate, 
may  establish  procedures  for  employers  to 
pay  for  contrlbutlohs  of  employees. 

(6)  Review.— The  State  shall  establish  a 
quality  review  mechanism  to  review  claims 
filed  with  the  fund  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  identify  instances  of  health 
care  malpractice.  The  State  shall  provide  for 
the  routine  referral  under  the  quality  review 
mechanism  to  health  care  provider  and 
health  care  professional  licensing  and  dis- 
ciplinary authorities  of  the  State  of  findings 
that  indicate  that  health  care  malpractice 
occurred. 

(d)  Early  Offer  and  Recovery  Mecha- 
nisms.- 

( 1 )  Establishment.— The  State  may  estab- 
lish a  system  under  which  health  care  pro- 
viders and  professionals  have  the  option  to 
offer,  within  a  specified  time  period  after  an 
injury  or  (in  certain  circumstances  deter- 
mined by  the  State)  after  the  initiation  of  a 
health  care  malpractice  action,  to  com- 
pensate an  individual  for  economic  losses  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Inclusion  of  other  providers  or  pro- 
fessionals.- Under  the  system  established 
under  paragraph  (1).  an  offer  may  include 
other  health  care  providers  or  professionals 
who  were  involved  in  the  provision  of  health 
care  services,  with  their  consent. 

(3)  Determination  of  losses.— Section 
201(a)(3)  shall  apply  to  the  determination  of 
an  Individual's  economic  losses  for  purposes 
of  the  system  established  under  paragraph 
(1).  Future  economic  losses  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Individual  as  they  occur,  or  nnay  be 
payable  in  a  lump-sum  amount. 

(4)  ARBITRATION.— If,  after  an  offer  is  made 
under  the  system  established  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  individual  alleging  an  injury 
disputes  the  amount  of  the  economic  losses 
for  which  the  offerors  propose  to  provide 
compensation,  or  the  participants  dispute 
the  relative  contributions  of  the  health  care 
providers  or  professionals  to  the  payments  to 
be  made  to  the  individual,  such  disputes 
shall  be  resolved  by  binding  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  State. 

(5)  ACTION  ON  receipt  OF  OFFER.— 
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(A)  In  general.— If  an  individual— 

(I)  receives  an  offer  under  this  subsection: 

(II)  rejects  such  offer  after  all  issues  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  economic  losses 
suffered  by  such  person  have  been  resolved 
under  pcLragraph  (4)  or  refuses  to  participate 
In  arbitration  under  such  paragraph;  and 

(III)  initiates  a  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tion against  one  or  more  persons  who  made 
such  offer, 

the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
apply  to  such  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tion. 

(B)  BiniDEN    OF    PROOF    AND    DAMAGES —In 

any  health  care  malpractice  action  to  which 
subparagraph  (A)  applies— 

(1)  the  plaintiff  may  only  prevail  if  the 
plaintiff  has  proven  each  element  of  his  or 
her  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt: 

(li)  with  respect  to  claims  of  negligence. 
the  plaintiff  must  establish  that  a  defendant 
was  grossly  negligent:  and 

(ill)  the  amount  of  damages  for  non- 
economic  losses  which  a  plaintiff  may  re- 
cover with  respect  to  an  injury  shall  not  ex- 
ceed S150.000. 

(e)  Binding  arbitration.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  State  may  estab- 
lish a  system  under  which — 

(A)  prior  to  treatment,  health  care  provid- 
ers and  professionals  may  offer  their  pa- 
tients an  opportunity  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  any  health  care  mal- 
practice claims  relating  to  such  treatment; 
or 

(B)  each  individual  receiving  health  care 
services  In  the  State  and  the  health  care  pro- 
viders and  professionals  providing  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  deemed  to  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate  any  health  care  mal- 
practice claims  relating  to  such  services. 

(2)  Limitations. — An  individual's  consent 
to  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  under  the  sys- 
tem established  under  paragraph  (IKA)  may 
not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  provision  of 
health  care  services.  Neither  of  the  systems 
eetabllshed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
to  a  contract  for  binding  arbitration  between 
a  health  care  entity  which  agrees  to  provide 
comprehensive  medical  care  to  voluntarily 
enrolled  patients  for  a  predetermined  annual 
fee  and  its  patients  or  members. 

(3)  Revocation.— An  arbitration  agreement 
under  the  system  established  under  para- 
graph (IXA)  may  be  revoked  by  the  patient 
not  later  than  15  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  patient  signs  the  agreement,  ex- 
cept that  the  patient  may  not  revoke  the 
agreement  after  the  health  care  services 
were  provided.  The  health  care  provider  or 
professional  may  not  revoke  the  agreement 
to  arbitrate.  The  agreement  shall  be  binding 
as  to  any  cause  of  action  that  accrues  prior 
to  revocation  of  the  agreement. 

(4)  PROHIBmON  ON  malpractice  ACTIONS.— 

No  health  care  malpractice  action  may  be 
brought  with  respect  to  an  alleged  injury  if 
an  arbitration  agreement  under  a  system  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
such  injury  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
Injury.  Section  201(a)  shall  apply  to  claims 
resolved  through  the  systems  established 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(5)  Requirements.- Each  arbitration 
agreement  entered  into  under  the  system  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)(A)  must  in- 
clude. In  boldfaced  print,  a  notice  thai^- 

(A)  by  signing  the  agreement,  the  patient 
is  waiving  the  right  to  the  initiation  or  hear- 
ing of  a  health  care  malpractice  action: 

(B)  the  patient  may  revoke  the  arbitration 
agreement  not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  patient  signs  the  agree- 
ment, except  that  the  patient  may  not  re- 


voke the  agreement  after  health  care  serv- 
ices are  provided;  and 

(C)  signature  of  the  agreement  by  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  required  by  the  health  care 
provider  or  health  care  professional  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

(6)  Arbitration  panels.— Each  arbitration 
conducted  under  the  systems  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  conducted  by  an 
arbitration  panel  consisting  of  three  arbi- 
ters. One  arbiter  shall  be  chosen  by  the  indi- 
vidual alleging  the  health  care  malpractice 
claim.  One  arbiter  shall  be  chosen  jointly  by 
all  health  care  providers  and  health  care  pro- 
fessionals who  are  parties  to  the  agreement 
to  artiitrate.  The  third  arbiter,  who  shall 
chair  the  panel,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  other 
two  arbiters. 

(7)  Appeals  to  state  court.— 

(A)  In  general.— a  party  participating  in 
an  arbitration  under  the  systems  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  file  an  appeal  with 
the  oourt  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  (as  determined  under  State  law)  to  va- 
cate the  decision  of  the  panel  if  the  party 
files  a  motion  to  appeal  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  panel  renders  its  decision. 

(B>  Standard  of  review.— a  court  review- 
ing the  decision  of  a  panel  arbitrating  a 
claim  may  not  vacate  the  panel's  decision 
unless  it  determines  that  the  decision  was 
arbitrary  or  capricious. 

(f)  State-Initiated  Alternative.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1).  if  a  State  pro- 
poses to  establish  or  has  established  an  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  system  that 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b).  (c),  (d).  or  (e),  the  system  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  system  described  in  one  of 
those  subsections  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  system  would  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  described  in  section  2(b) 
and  meets  the  requirements  of  section  201(a). 

Subtitle  B— Other  Grant  Programs 
SEC.  111.  RESEARCH  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  States  and  to  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganisations located  in  a  State  from  amounts 
appropriated  and  available  under  section 
123(a)(2)  for  the  conduct  of  basic  research  in 
the  ireventlon  of  and  compensation  for  inju- 
ries resulting  from  health  care  professional 
or  health  care  provider  malpractice,  and  re- 
search of  the  outcomes  of  health  care  proce- 
dures. In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  particular  consideration  to  appli- 
cations for  research  on  the  behavior  of 
health  care  providers  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals in  carrying  out  their  professional  du- 
ties and  of  other  participants  in  systems  for 
compensating  individuals  injured  by  health 
care  malpractice,  the  effects  of  financial  and 
other  incentives  on  such  behavior,  the  deter- 
minants of  compensation  system  outcomes, 
and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
compensation  policy  options. 

(b)  Application.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  this  section  unless  an 
applicant  submits  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  form,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Amount  ok  Grants.— The  amount  of  a 
grant  made  to  a  State  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.     '12.     disciplinary     AND     EDUCATIONAL 
GRANTS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  States  from  amounts  appropriated 
and  available  under  section  123(a)(3)  to  assist 
States  in  improving  the  State's  ability  to  li- 
cense and  discipline  health  care  profes- 
sionals. A  State  may  use  a  grant  awarded 


under  thii  subsection  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment Imiroved  mechanisms  for  monitoring 
the  practices  of  health  care  professionals  or 
for  conducting  disciplinary  activities. 

(b)  Technical  assistance.- The  Secretary 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  States 
to  assist  them  in  evaluating  their  medical 
practice  acts  and  procedures  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  efficient  and  effective  early 
warning  systems  and  other  mechanisms  for 
detecting  practices  which  endanger  patient 
safety  and  for  disciplining  health  care  pro- 
fessionals. 

(c)  Education.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  States  and  to  local  governments 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  located 
in  a  Stat«  from  amounts  appropriated  under 
section  128(a)(3)  for— 

(1)  educating  the  general  public  about  the 
appropriate  use  of  health  care  and  realistic 
expectations  of  medical  intervention: 

(2)  educating  the  public  about  the  re- 
sources and  role  of  health  care  professional 
licensing  and  disciplinary  boards  in  inves- 
tigating claims  of  incompetence  or  health 
care  malpractice:  and 

(3)  developing  programs  of  faculty  training 
and  curricula  for  educating  health  care  pro- 
fessionala  in  quality  assurance,  risk  manage- 
ment, and  medical  injury  prevention. 

(d)  Applications.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  un- 
less the  applicant  submits  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  tlje  Secretary  shall  require. 

(e)  Amount  of  Grants.— The  amount  of  a 
grant  made  to  a  State  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Subtitle  C — Administrative  Provisions 

SEC.  121.  iVDMn^OSTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  INCBNTIVE  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.- If  amounts  appropriated 
for  grante  under  section  123(a)  remain  avail- 
able because — 

(A)  a  State  has  notified  the  Secretary  that 
it  refuses  the  grant  made  to  such  State 
under  section  101.  or  has  not  submitted  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  subtitle  B; 

(B)  a  State  has  notified  the  Secretary  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  use  the  full  amount  of 
a  grant  awarded  to  such  State  under  this 
title:  or 

(C)  the  amount  paid  to  a  State  or  to  an  en- 
tity located  in  a  State  under  a  grant  under 
this  title  is  reduced,  offset,  or  repaid  under 
subsection  (c); 

the  Secretary  shall  make  supplemental 
grants  to  States,  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
are  availBble,  for  the  implementation  of  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  systems.  A 
grant  received  by  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used  by  the  State  to  further 
implement  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  system. 

(2)  APPLICATION. — No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  subsection  unless  an  application 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  Any  such  ap- 
plication shall — 

(A)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  within  6 
months  after  the  notification  of  availability 
of  funds  by  the  Secretary; 

(B)  contain  a  certification  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State  that,  on  the  date 
the  application  is  submitted,  the  State  has 
enacted,  adopted,  or  otherwise  has  in  effect 
an  alternative  dispute  resolution  system; 

(C)  be  oompanied  by  documentation  to  sup- 
port the  certification  required  by  subpara- 
graph (B),  including  copies  of  relevant  State 
statutes,  rules,  procedures,  regulations,  judi- 
cial decisions,  and  opinions  of  the  State  at- 
torney general; 
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(D)  contain  a  proposal  for  the  time  period 
for  which  the  grant  .will  be  made  and  for 
which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  will 
apply  to  the  grant; 

(E)  contain  a  plan  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
alternative  dispute  resolution  system,  which 
shall  Include— 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  objectives  of  such 
system; 

(ii)  an  identification  of  performance  and 
outcome  indicators  related  to  such  objec- 
tives; 

(iii)  a  description  of  accounting  and  rec- 
ordkeeping procedures  designed  to  collect 
data  on  the  alternative  dispute  resolution 
system  which  are  related  to  such  indicators; 

(Iv)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  evaluation  will  determine  whether  the 
alternative  dispute  resolution  system 
achieves  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  described  in  section  2(b); 

(v)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  the  evalua- 
tion; and 

(vi)  a  time  frame  for  the  completion  of  the 
evaluation;  and 

(F)  contain  such  other  information,  be  in 
such  form,  and  be  submitted  in  such  manner, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(3)  Review  of  applications.— 

(A)  In  general.— Within  90  days  after  re- 
ceiving an  application  under  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  shall  review  the  application 
and  determine  whether  the  application  dem- 
onstrates that  the  State  has  enacted,  adopt- 
ed, or' otherwise  has  in  effect  an  alternative 
dispute  resolution  system.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  application  malces  such 
a  demonstration,  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
the  application.  In  approving  an  application 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  time  period  for  which  the  grant  is 
made  and  for  which  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (5)  shall  apply  to  such  grant. 

(B)  Insufficient  application.— If,  after  re- 
viewing an  application  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  appli- 
cation does  not  make  the  demonstration  re- 
quired under  such  subparagraph,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  15  days  after  making 
such  determination,  pirovide  the  State  which 
submitted  such  application  with  a  written 
notice  which  specifies  such  determination 
and  which  contains  recommendations  for  re- 
visions which  would  cause  the  application  of 
the  State  to  be  approved.  The  State  has  90 
days  from  the  time  of  the  written  notice  to 
submit  a  revised  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  revised  application  shall  be 
treated  as  an  application  under  paragraph 
(2),  except  that  the  Secretary  must  review 
and  make  the  determination  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  within  60  days. 

(4)  Grant  amount.— 

(A)  In  general.- Within  30  days  after  ap- 
proving an  application  of  a  State  under  para- 
graph (3).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
State  a  grant  in  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(B)  Determination.— The  amount  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  section  to  a  State 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  finds  reasonable 
and  necessary  for  the  further  implementa- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  system  of  the  State. 

(5)  Noncompliance.— If,  during  the  applica- 
ble time  period  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (3)(A),  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  State  does  not  have  in  effect 
the  alternative  dispute  resolution  system  for 
which  the  application  was  approved,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  State  with  written 
notice  of  such  determination.  Such  notice 
shall  specify— 


(A)  the  reasons  for  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary; 

(B)  that  the  Secretary  will  require  the 
State,  within  60  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  to  return  all  funds  provided  to  the 
State  under  the  grant  which  have  not  been 
expended  by  the  State  at  the  time  such  no- 
tice is  received  unless  the  State — 

(i)  takes  such  corrective  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  such  alternative 
dispute  resolution  system  is  in  effect  in  the 
State;  or 

(il)  requests  a  hearing  under  subparagraph 
(C);  and 

(C)  that  the  State  may  request  a  bearing 
on  the  record  before  an  administrative  law 
judge  under  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  concerning  the  allegations  set 
forth  in  the  notice. 

(b)  Schedule  of  Pati'ments.- The  Sec- 
retary may  make  payments  for  grants 
awarded  under  this  title  in  advance,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  or  by  reimbursement 
(with  necessary  adjustments  because  of  un- 
derpayments or  overi)ayments),  and  in  such 
installments  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  grants. 

(C)  REDUCmONS  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  SUPPLIES, 

Equipment,  and  Employee  Detail.— The 
Secretary  may  reduce  the  amount  of  such  a 
grant  by — 

(1 )  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies  or 
equipment  furnished  to  the  recipient  by  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  the  amount  of  pay,  allowances,  and 
travel  expenses  incurred  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  when 
such  officer  or  employee  has  been  detailed  to 
the  recipient;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  other  costs  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or 
employee  as  described  in  subparagraph  (B), 
when  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  or 
equipment  or  the  detail  of  such  an  officer  or 
employee  is  for  the  convenience,  and  at  the 
request,  of  such  recipient  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  activities  under  the  grant. 

(d)  Records.— Elach  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding records  that  fully  disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  and  disposition  by  such  re- 
cipient of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant; 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  the  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  activity 
for  which  such  grant  was  made  that  has  been 
received  from  other  sources;  and 

(4)  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

(e)  Audit  and  Examination  of  Records.— 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  title,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting audits  and  examinations  of  such  re- 
cipient that  are  pertinent  to  such  grant. 

(f)  Maintenance  of  Effort.- Each  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  use  the 
grant  to  supplement  and  increase  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  in  the  absence  of  grant  be  made 
available  for  the  programs  and  activities  for 
which  funds  are  provided  under  this  title.  In 
no  event  shall  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  title  use  the  grant  to  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 
SEC.  la.  REPORTS  ON  GRANT  PIIOGRAM& 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  every  2  years  there- 
after, each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
title  during  any  such  2-year  period  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report 


which  describes  the  activities  conducted  by 
the  recipient  with  any  grants  received  under 
this  title  during  the  preceding  2-year  period 
and  provides  the  Secretary  with  appropriate 
information  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port on  the  matters  described  in  section  304. 
SEC.  la.  AITTHOBIZATION  OF  API>R0i>BIAT10f4& 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grants  under  this  title  a 
total  of  $310,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994.  of  which— 

(1)  not  more  than  90  percent  shall  be  made 
available  for  incentive  grants  under  section 
101: 

(2)  not  more  than  3  percent  shall  be  made 
available  for  research  grant*  under  section 
111;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  7  percent  shall  be  made 
available  for  disciplinary  grants  under  sec- 
tion 112. 

(b)  AVAiLABiLmr  OF  Funds.- Amounts  ap- 
propriated for  grants  under  this  title  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  except  that 
amounts  appropriated  and  available  for  in- 
centive grants  under  section  101  shall  remain 
available  from  October  1,  1991,  to  September 
30,  1996. 

TITLE  II— HEALTH  CARE  MALPRACTICE 
DISPUTE  REFORM 
SEC.  Ml.  FEDERAL  REFORM  OF  CIVIL  ACTIONa 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  applicability.— This  subsection  shall 
govern  any  health  care  malpractice  action 
brought  In  any  Federal  or  State  court  and 
any  health  care  malpractice  claim  resolved 
through  arbitration,  except  that  paragraph 
(6)  shall  not  apply  to  any  action  for  damages 
arising  from  a  vaccine-related  Injury  or 
death  for  which  a  petition  was  filed  under 
section  2111  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(2)  Payments.- No  person  may  be  required 
to  pay  more  than  SIOO.OOO  in  a  single  pay- 
ment for  future  losses,  but  such  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  make  such  payments  on  a 
periodic  basis.  The  periods  for  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  determined  by  the  court, 
based  upon  inrojections  of  such  future  losses. 

(3)  Damages.— 

(A)  Reductions.— The  total  amount  of 
damages  received  by  an  individual  shall  be 
reduced,  in  accordance  with  subpcu^graph 
(B),  by  any  other  payment  which  has  been 
made  or  which  will  be  made  to  such  individ- 
ual to  compensate  such  individual  for  an  in- 
jury, including  payments  under— 

(i)  Federal  or  State  disability  or  sickness 
programs; 

(ii)  Federal,  State,  or  private  health  insur- 
ance programs; 

(Hi)  private  disability  insurance  programs; 

(iv)  employer  wage  continuation  programs; 
and 

(V)  any  other  source  of  payment  intended 
to  compensate  such  individual  for  such  in- 
jury. 

(B)  AMOUNT  OF  reduction.— The  amount  by 
which  an  award  of  damages  to  an  individual 
for  an  injury  shall  be  reduced  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be — 

(i)  the  total  amount  of  any  payments 
(Other  than  such  award)  which  have  been 
made  or  which  will  be  made  to  such  individ- 
ual to  compensate  such  individual  for  such 
injury;  minus 

(ii)  the  amount  paid  by  such  individual  (or 
by  the  spouse,  parent,  or  legal  guardian  of 
such  individual)  to  secure  the  pajrments  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1). 

(4)  UMfTATION  ON  NONECONOMIC  DAMAGES.— 

The  total  amount  of  damages  which  may  be 
awarded  to  an  individual  and  the  family 
members  of  such  individual  for  noneconomic 
losses  resulting  from  an  injury  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  health  care  malpractice  claim 
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nuy  not  exceed  S250,000.  regardless  of  the 
number  of  health  c&re  professionals  and 
health  care  providers  against  whom  the 
claim  is  broug-ht  or  the  number  of  claims 
brought  with  respect  to  the  injury. 

(5)  ATTORNEYS'  FEES.— Attorneys'  fees  may 
not  exceed— 

(A)  33  percent  of  the  first  $100,000  of  any 
award  or  settlement; 

(B)  15  percent  of  the  next  $100,000;  and 

(C)  10  percent  of  any  additional  amounts  in 
excess  of  $200,000. 

(6)  Statute  of  lmitations.— 

(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  no  health  care  malpractice 
claim  may  be  initiated  after  the  expiration 
of  the  2-year  period  that  begins  on  the  date 
on  which  the  alleged  injury  should  reason- 
ably have  been  discovered,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  the  al- 
leged occurance  of  the  injury. 

(B)  Exception  for  minors.— In  the  case  of 
an  alleged  Injury  suffered  by  a  minor  who 
has  not  attained  6  years  of  age.  no  health 
care  malpractice  claim  may  be  initiated 
after  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  that 
begins  on  the  date  on  which  the  alleged  in- 
jury should  reasonably  have  been  discovered. 
but  in  no  event  later  than  4  years  after  the 
date  of  the  alleged  occurance  of  the  injury  or 
the  date  on  which  the  minor  attains  8  years 
of  age,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Preemption.— 

(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  supersedes 
any  State  law  only  to  the  extent  that  State 
law  establishes  higher  payment  limits,  per- 
mits the  recovery  of  a  greater  amount  of 
damages  or  the  awarding  of  a  greater 
amount  of  attorneys'  fees,  or  establishes  a 
longer  period  during  which  a  health  care 
malpractice  claim  may  be  initiated. 

(2)  ES-FECT    on     sovereign     IMMUNITY     AND 

CHOICE  OF  LAW  OR  VENUE.— Nothing  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  construed  to — 

(A)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under  any 
provision  of  law; 

(B)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity  asserted  by  the  United  States; 

(C)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Sovereigm  Immunities  Act  of 
1976; 

(D)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign  nation 
or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation;  or 

(E)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  transfer 
venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign  nation 
or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign  nation  or 
of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on  the  ground 
In  inconvenient  forum. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  health  care  malpractice  claims  ini- 
tiated after  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  pe- 
riod that  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SBC  an.  STATE  mandates  for  risk  manage- 
ment AND  PROFESSIONAL  DIS- 
CIPUNE. 

(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  a  State  shall  certify  that  it  meets  the 
requirements  described  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (e). 

(b)  Disciplinary  Reforms.— Each  Sute 
shall  allocate  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid 
to  the  State  in  each  year  for  the  licensing  or 
certlflcatlon  of  each  type  of  health  care 
practitioner,  or  an  amount  of  State  funds 
equal  to  such  total  amount,  to  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  disciplinary  actions  with  respect  to 
such  type  of  health  care  practitioner. 

(c)  PROVIDER  Risk  Management.— Each 
State  shall  require  each  provider  of  services 
located  in  the  State  which— 


(1)  directly  receives  funds  under  any  Fed- 
eral law.  regulation,  or  program;  or 

(2)  receives  Federal  funds  for  or  on  behalf 
of  aa  Individual  in  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered to  such  individual; 

to  have  in  effect  a  risk  management  program 
to  prevent  and  provide  early  warning  of  prac- 
tices which  may  result  in  injuries  to  patients 
or  \*hich  otherwise  may  endanger  patient 
safety. 

(d)  Insurer  Risk  Management.— Each 
State  shall  require  each  entity  which  pro- 
vides health  care  practitioner  liability  insur- 
ance to  health  care  practitioners  in  the 
State  to- 
ll)  establish   risk   management   programs 

based  on  data  available  to  such  entity  or 
sanction  programs  of  risk  management  for 
health  care  practitioners  provided  by  other 
entities;  and 

(2)  require  each  such  practitioner,  as  a  con- 
dition of  maintaining  insurance,  to  partici- 
pate in  one  program  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  at  least  once  in  each  3-year  period. 

(e)  Role  of  Professional  Societies.— 

(1)  Review  of  claims.— Each  State  agency 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  disciplinary 
actions  for  a  type  of  health  care  practitioner 
shall  enter  into  agreements  with  State  or 
county  professional  societies  of  such  type  of 
health  care  practitioner  to  permit  the  review 
by  such  societies  of  any  health  care  mal- 
practice action,  health  care  malpractice 
claim  or  allegation,  or  other  information 
concerning  the  practice  patterns  of  any  such 
health  care  practitioner.  Any  such  agree- 
ment shall  comply  with  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Requirements  of  agreements. — Any 
agreement  entered  into  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  review  of  any  health  care  malpractice 
action,  health  care  malpractice  claim  or  al- 
legation, or  other  information  concerning 
the  practice  patterns  of  a  health  care  practi- 
tioner shall— 

(A)  provide  that  the  health  care  profes- 
sional society  conduct  such  review  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible; 

(B)  provide  that  after  the  completion  of 
such  review,  such  society  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  State  agency  with  which  it 
entered  into  such  agreement  and  shall  take 
sucll  other  action  as  such  society  considers 
appropriate;  and 

(C)  provide  that  the  conduct  of  such  review 
and  the  reporting  of  such  findings  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  assures  the  preser- 
vation of  confidentiality  of  health  care  infor- 
mation and  of  the  review  process. 

(3)  Exemption  for  certain  entities.— An 
agreement  entered  into  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  provide  for  the  review  of  the  action 
or  conduct  of  any  employee  of  an  entity 
which — 

(A)  employs  more  than  25  health  care  prac- 
titioners of  the  same  type; 

(B)  has  in  effect  a  continuing  program  for 
reviewing  the  quality  of  professional  care 
provided  by  its  employees;  and 

iC)  is  required  by  State  law  to  report  cer- 
tain finding  to  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  disciplinary  actions  for  a 
type  of  health  care  practitioner. 

(4)  APPLICABILITY  OF  A.NTITRUST  LAWS.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  activity  conducted  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  t>aragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  grounds  for  any  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tion under  Federal  antitrust  laws,  as  defined 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  in 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  or  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  State 
or  for  any  other  civil  action  under  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

(f)  Compliance.— 


(1)  Withholding  of  funds.— If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that,  at  any  time,  a  State 
Is  not  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  ade- 
quate notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing, 
withhold  all  funds  which  the  State  would  re- 
ceive or  be  eligible  to  receive  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
withhold  such  funds  until  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  reason  for  the  withholding  has 
been  removed  and  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not  recur. 

(2)  INVBSTTGATION.— The  Secretary  may  not 
Institute  proceedings  to  withhold  funds 
under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  Secretary  has 
conducted  an  investigation  concerning 
whether  the  State  is  in  compliance  with  this 
section.  Investigations  required  by  this  para- 
grraph  shall  be  conducted  within  the  State  by 
qualified  investigators. 

(3)  RESPONSE.— The  Secretary  shall  respond 
in  an  expeditious  manner  to  complaints  that 
a  State  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(4)  Oppdrtunfty  to  CORRECT  DEFECTS. — Be- 
fore withholding  funds  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  may  provide  a  grace  period  for 
the  State  to  take  actions  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC.   203.   COMMUNITY   AND   MIGRANT   HEALTH 
CENTERS  RISK  RETENTION  GROUP. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  I  of  part  D  of 
title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  234b  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  330A.  RISK  RETENTION  GROUP. 

"(a)  GRANT.— The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
grant  to. an  entity  that  represents  recipients 
of  assistance  under  section  329  and  330  to  en- 
able such  entity  to  develop  a  business  plan 
as  described  in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  risk  retention  group  as 
provided  for  in  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act 
of  1986  (16  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.).  and  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(b)  BUSINESS  Plan  and  Formation.— 

••(1)  D8VEL0PMENT  AND  ESTABLISHMENT.— 

"(A)  IS  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30.  1191.  the  grantee  shall  develop  a  busi- 
ness plan  as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
have  established  a  risk  retention  group  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  2(4)  of  the 
Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1981 
(15  U.S.C.  3901(2)(4)). 

"(B)  BsTABLiSHMENT.— In  establishing  the 
risk  retention  group  under  subparagraph  (A), 
the  grantee  shall  take  all  steps,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  necessary  to  en- 
able such  group  to  be  prepared  to  issue  insur- 
ance policies  under  this  section. 

"(2)  BUSINESS  PLAN.— The  grantee  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  risk  re- 
tention froup  that  shall  include  all  actuarial 
reports  and  studies  conducted  with  respect 
to  the  formation,  capitalization,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  group. 

"(3)  STRUCTURE,  RIGHTS,  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 
RISK  RETENTION  GROUP.— 

"(A)  Board  of  directors.— 

"(1)  APPOINTMENT.— The  board  of  directors 
of  the  riek  retention  group  shall  consist  of  12 
memberB  to  be  appointed  by  the  recipient  of 
the  grant  under  subsection  (a),  and  approved 
as  provided  in  clause  (11). 

"(ii)  Approval.— The  initial  members  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (1)  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  as 
provided  In  clause  (ill).  All  subsequent  mem- 
bers shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
memberB  of  the  risk  retention  group. 

"(iii)  Terms.— The  recipient  of  the  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  under  clause  (i)  as  follows: 
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"(I)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
an  initial  term  of  1  year. 

"(II)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
an  initial  term  of  2  years. 

"(ni)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
an  initial  term  of  3  years.  Members  serv- 
ing terms  other  than  initial  terms  shall 
serve  for  3  years.  Members  may  serve 
successive  terms. 

"(iv)  ElXECUnvE  DIRECTOR.— The  Executive 
Director  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  board,  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  such  members. 

"(V)  Vacancies.— Vacancies  on  the  board 
shall  be  filled  through  a  vote  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  board,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  the  risk  retention 
group. 

"(B)  Bylaws.— The  board  shall  develop  the 
bylaws  of  the  risk  retention  group  that  shall 
be  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  changes  that  the  board  desires 
to  make  in  such  bylaws  shall  also  be  subject 
to  the  disapproval  of  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  board  with  90  days 
notice  of  the  Secretary's  intent  to  dis- 
approve a  bylaw. 

"(C)  Administration.— The  risk  retention 
group  may  negotiate  with  other  entities  for 
the  purposes  of  managing  and  administering 
the  risk  retention  group,  and  for  purposes  of 
obtaining  reinsurance. 

"(D)  Provision  of  Insurance.— The  risk  re- 
tention group  shall  provide  professional  li- 
ability insurance,  and  other  types  of  profit- 
able insurance  approved  for  issuance  by  the 
Secretary,  to  migrant  and  community  health 
centers  that  receive  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 329  and  330  and  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (E). 

"(E)  Participants.— 

"(i)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  all  community  and  migrant 
health  centers  that  receive  assistance  under 
section  329  and  330  shall  become  members  in 
the  risk  retention  group  established  under 
this  section  and  shall  purchase  the  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  that  is  offered  by 
such  group  for  such  centers  and  any  health 
care  staff  or  personnel  employed  by  such 
centers  or  under  contract  with  such  centers. 
All  professional  staff  members  of  such  cen- 
ters shall  be  eligible  to  obtain  the  insurance 
offered  by  such  group. 

"(li)  Exceptions.— 

"(I)  Good  cause. — The  Secretary  may,  on  a 
showing  of  good  cause  by  the  center,  exempt 
such  center  from  the  requirements  of  clause 
(i). 

"(II)  Failure  to  meet  coNomoNs.- If  the 
risk  retention  group  determines  that  a  cen- 
ter is  not  complying  with  the  established  un- 
derwriting standards,  such  group  may  de- 
cline to  provide  insurance  to  such  center. 
The  risk  retention  group  shall  provide  a  cen- 
ter with  60  days  notice  of  a  decision  by  the 
group  not  to  provide  insurance  to  such  cen- 
ter. 

"(Ill)  Hearing.— Prior  to  the  Secretary 
granting  an  exemption  or  severance  as  re- 
quested in  an  application  submitted  under 
subclause  (I),  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  the  applicant  provide  evidence  concern- 
ing its  application  and  shall  afford  the  risk 
retention .  group  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  allegations  contained  in  such  applica- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  grant  the  center 
temporary  relief  under  this  subparagraph 
without  a  hearing  in  emergency  situations. 

"(F)  AppucABiLmr  OF  insurance  to 
claims. — Insurance  provided  by  the  risk  re- 
tention group  under  this  section  shall  apply 
to  all  claims  flled  against  a  covered  commu- 
nity or  migrant  health  center  after  the  initi- 


ation of  insurance  coverage  by  the  risk  re- 
tention group,  including  acts  that  occur 
prior  to  coverage  under  this  section  that  are 
not  covered  by  other  insurance. 

"(c)  Submission  of  Business  Plan  to  Out- 
side Experts.— After  the  development  of  the 
business  plan  and  the  establishment  of  the 
risk  retention  group  as  required  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  risk  retention  group  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  with  individuals  or  en- 
tities who  are  insurance,  financing,  and  busi- 
ness experts  to  require  such  individuals  or 
entities  to  analyze  and  audit  the  group.  Such 
individuals  and  entities  shall  provide  the 
grroup  with  an  evaluation  of  such  plan  and 
group. 

"(d)  Submission  of  Plan  and  Evalua- 
tion.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  risk  retention  group 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  the  business 
plan  required  under  subsection  (b)  and  the 
evaluation  completed  under  subsection  (c)  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Determination  by  secretary.— Not 
later  than  September  30,  1991,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  determination,  based  on  the 
plan  and  evaluation  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1).  of  whether  the  operation  of  the 
risk  retention  group  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  use  by 
community  and  migrant  health  centers  and 
other  entities  that  receive  assistance  under 
sections  329  and  330  in  the  2  year  period  end- 
ing on  September  30,  1993. 

"(3)  Implementation.— If  the  Secretary 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  risk  retention  group  as  provided 
for  in  this  section,  and  shall  capitalize  such 
group  as  provided  for  in  subsection  (e)(2). 

"(e)  Funding.— 

"(1)  Grant.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a),  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

"(2)  Capitalization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  capitalization  to  the  risk  re- 
tention group.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  may  only  be  made  available  if 
the  Secretary  makes  an  affirmative  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (d)(2). 

"(3)  Remaining  assets.— All  assets  of  the 
risk  retention  group  that  remain  after  the 
dissolution  of  such  group  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  use  such 
assets  to  pay  the  remaining  expenses  of  the 
group.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  329(h)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  254b(h)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"1991"  and  inserting  "1993". 

(2)  Section  330(g)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  254b(h)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal year  1992"  after  "1991". 

SEC,  2M.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the  effects  of 
the  reforms  required  under  this  title  and  re- 
port to  Congress  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  on  the 
effect  of  such  reforms  on — 

(1)  access  to  health  care; 

(2)  the  costs  of  health  care; 

(3)  the  number  of  health  care  malpractice 
actions  filed  in  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  number  of  health  c»re  malpractice 
claims  or  disputes  resolved  through  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  systems;  and 

(5)  the  length  of  time  for  individuals  in- 
jured by  health  care  malpractice  to  receive 
compensation  for  their  injuries. 


Ensuring  Access  Through  Medical 

Liability  Reform  act 

(By  Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch) 

purpose 

To  encourage  States  to  develop  alternative 
systems  for  promptly  and  cost  effectively 
compensating  individuals  injured  in  the 
course  of  medical  treatment. 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  State 
credentialing,  monitoring,  and  disciplinary 
systems  in  detecting  and  restricting  health 
care  professionals  who  endanger  patient  safe- 
ty. 

To  require  comprehensive  medical  quality 
assurance  and  risk  management  initiatives 
among  health  care  providers  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting avoidable  patient  injuries. 

To  establish  new  tort  guidelines  for  health 
care  malpractice  actions  and  the  awarding  of 
damages. 

To  establish  a  risk  retention  program  that 
will  make  medical  liability  insurance  avail- 
able at  affordable  rates  to  community  and 
migrant  health  care  centers. 

alternative  dispute  resolution  system 

GRANTS 

This  legislation  would  provide  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  them  to  implement  in- 
novative systems  for  resolving  medical  li- 
ability disputes  and  for  compensating  indi- 
viduals who  are  injured  while  undergoing 
medical  care.  States  would  receive  grants  to 
develop  alternative  dispute  resolution  sys- 
tems for  handling  medical  liability  claims. 
Two  hundred  million  dollars  will  be  author- 
ized for  formula  distribution  to  the  states. 

The  following  programs  would  qualify  for 
grant  funding  under  the  bill: 

1.  Fault-based  Administrative  system. — A 
State  would  establish  an  administrative 
process  that  would  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  medical  liability  claims.  A 
simplified  procedure  for  filing  health  care 
malpractice  claims  would  be  implemented  to 
promote  easier  access  to  the  process.  The 
process  would  provide  for  expedited  examina- 
tion of  claims,  investigation  and  hearing, 
with  appellate  review  before  an  agency 
panel.  Judicial  review  of  the  final  adminis- 
trative decision  would  be  limited  in  scope. 

The  responsible  agency  would  be  obligated 
to  coordinate  with  State  licensing  and  dis- 
ciplinary authorities  to  establish  early  iden- 
tification systems  for  those  health  care  pro- 
fessionals who  may  be  endangering  patient 
safety.  Full  compensation  for  economic  dam- 
ages would  be  made  to  patients  injured  by 
health  care  malpractice,  but  p^n  and  suffer- 
ing and  other  non-economic  damages  would 
be  limited. 

2.  Defined  Catastrophic  Injury  Compensa- 
tion Systems. — A  State  would  establish  a 
compensation  fund  to  compensate  all  indi- 
viduals who  were  injured  in  the  course  of  re- 
ceiving health  care  services,  regardless  of 
whether  the  provider  or  professional  was 
negligent.  Persons  compensated  by  this  fund 
would  not  be  allowed  to  seek  additional  com- 
pensation in  the  courts.  The  claims  filing 
procedure  would  permit  a  claimant  the  op- 
tion to  file  and  pursue  a  claim  without  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  although  counsel  could 
be  retained  if  desired.  A  final  determination 
on  a  claim  would  be  required  within  six 
months  after  the  claim  was  filed.  Compensa- 
tion payments  would  be  made  for  economic 
losses  according  to  a  schedule  of  benefits.  A 
State  could  elect  to  compensate  for  pain  and 
suffering  or  other  noneconomic  losses  as 
well. 

Funding  for  the  compensation  fund  would 
come  from  all  providers  and  health  care  pro- 
fessionals licensed  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
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from    insurers    which    underwrite    medical 
treatment  covered  by  the  fund. 

3.  E:arly  Offer  and  Recovery  Mechanisms.— 
A  State  would  establish  a  system  under 
which  health  care  providers  could  offer  to 
compensate  a  claimant  for  all  economic 
losses  before  a  health  care  malpractice  ac- 
tion is  pursued.  Disputes  about  the  value  of 
economic  losses  would  be  resolved  by  arbi- 
tration. If  the  claimant  rejects  the  offer  and 
pursues  legal  action  in  the  courts,  potential 
noneconomic  damages  would  be  limited.  A 
claimant  could  also  be  required  to  meet 
more  stringent  standards  of  proof  in  subse- 
quent tort  actions. 

4.  Binding  Arbitration  (Voluntary  or  Man- 
datory).— A  State  would  establish  a  system 
under  which  health  care  providers  and  pro- 
fessionals could  or  would  offer  their  patients 
an  opportunity  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  arbitrate  any  claims  of  health  care  neg- 
ligence prior  to  treatment.  As  part  of  this 
system,  the  State  would  guarantee  that  an 
individual's  decision  to  arbitrate  was  not  a 
prerequisite  to  the  provision  of  medical  serv- 
ices. The  artibration  panel  would  consist  of 
three  persons,  including  one  arbiter  selected 
by  the  claimants,  one  selected  by  the  health 
care  providers  and  professionals  apainst 
whom  the  claim  is  made,  and  a  third  arbiter 
chosen  by  the  other  two.  Arbitration  deci- 
sions will  be  subject  to  limited  review  in  the 
State  courts, 

5.  Other  Alternatives.— The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  approve  other  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  demonstration  pro- 
grams that  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

RESEARCH  GR.^^■TS 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  governmental  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  conduct  research  on  the  prevention 
of  and  compensation  for  injuries  resultine 
from  health  care  negligence  .A  total  of  SIO 
million  is  provided  for  FYs  1992,  1993  and 
1994, 

DISCIPLIN.^RY  .^ND  EDLC.\TION  GR.\NT.S 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  be  allowed  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  assist  in  improving  their  ability  to 
monitor  health  care  professionals  and  re 
strict  those  who  are  practicing  substandard 
medicine.  A  total  of  $20  million  is  provided 
for  FYs  1992.  1993  and  1994. 

FEDER.^LLY  M.VNDATED  REFORMS 

1.  Professional  Liability  Reform.s  -The 
following  federal  reforms  would  apply  in  all 
health  care  malpractice  actions,  unless  a 
State  has  enacted  alternative  provisions 
that  achieve  the  same  goals: 

Mandatory  periodic  payment  of  damages 
exceeding  1100,000; 

A  S250.000  ceiling  on  noneconomic  damage 
awards; 

Mandatory  offsets  of  awards  for  collateral 
sources  of  recovery; 

A  schedule  of  limitations  for  attorney  con- 
tingency fees;  and; 

A  two-year  statute  of  limitations;  or.  in 
the  case  of  infant  claims,  the  two-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  would  begin  at  the  time  of 
the  claimant's  sixth  birthday. 

2.  Patient  Protection  Reforms.— States 
would  be  obligated  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing funds  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act; 

Licensing  fees  collected  from  health  care 
professionals  will  be  allocated  exclusively  to 
those  State  agencies  responsible  for  licens- 
ing and  disciplinary  activities; 


Health  care  providers  doing  business  in  the 
St»te  must  institute  early  warning  systems 
for  practices  which  may  result  in  patient  in- 
jury; and 

Liability  insurers  doing  business  in  the 
State  must  require  patient  safety  programs 
as  B  condition  of  maintaining  insurance. 

It  addition.  States  would  be  required  to 
authorize  the  appropriate  participation  of 
state  and  local  medical  societies  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  the  practice  patterns  of  indi- 
viduals who  may  be  endangering  patient 
safety.  Protection  from  State  and  federal 
antitrust  law  is  extended  to  encourage  such 
activities. 

COM.ML"MTY  AND  MIGRANT  HEALTH  CARE 
CENTERS  RISK  RETENTION  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icer would  be  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to 
faoilitate  creation  of  a  nationwide  risk  re- 
tention group  for  community  and  migrant 
health  care  centers.  If  implementation  of 
such  a  risk  retention  pool  would  result  in 
savings  which  would  then  be  available  for 
use  by  community  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ter?, federal  funds  would  be  made  available 
to  capitalize  the  risk  retention  group.  Under 
the  bill.  $1  million  would  be  available  in  FY 
199E  for  the  development  of  a  feasible  busi- 
ness plan. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prcud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Ensuring: 
Aocess  Through  Medical  Liability  Re-' 
form  Act.  This  bill  will  encourage 
States  to  develop  and  implement  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  systems 
along  with  quality  assurance  programs. 
Such  changes  will  better  protect  both 
the  physician  community  and  the  pa- 
tients they  serve.  Under  our  current 
system,  many  physicians  will  not  per- 
form high  risk  procedures  due  to  fear 
of  becoming  victim  to  an  expensive 
lawsuit  of  dubious  merit.  This  fear,  re- 
sulting in  the  availability  of  fewer  phy- 
sicians, has  become  an  especially  seri- 
ouE  problem  in  many  rural  areas.  How- 
ever, the  tort  reforms  and  grants  in  the 
Ensuring  Access  Through  Medical  Li- 
ability Reform  Act  will  encourage 
States  to  develop  a  framework  to  pro- 
vide physicians  the  security  they  need 
to  deliver  care  in  such  critical  areas  as 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  And  when 
doctors  do  deliver  care,  they  will  be 
leas  likely  to  engage  in  defensive  medi- 
cine provided  mostly  to  protect  them- 
selves in  the  event  that  they  should 
ever  be  sued.  Such  changes  in  physi- 
cian behavior  should  result  in  signifi- 
cant medical  cost  savings  for  the 
American  public.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  savings  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately S20  billion  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  improved  delivery  of  serv- 
ices and  the  potential  for  significant 
cost  savings,  this  bill  will  encourage 
States  to  develop  systems  to  ensure 
that  victims  of  malpractice  will  be 
made  whole.  At  present,  approximately 
60  percent  of  claims  awards  to  success- 
ful plaintiffs  go  to  legal  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, many  victims  with  small  claims 
are  unable  to  pursue  their  case  through 
our  current  legal  system. 

In  Vermont,  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution is  being  advocated,  not  so  much 
for  cost  reasons,  as  the  cost  of  mal- 
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practice  premiums  are  much  lower  in 
Vermont  compared  to  the  majority  of 
States,  but  more  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  care.  Moreover,  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  should  be  more  timely, 
efficient  and  fair  to  both  consumers 
and  doctors. 

At  present,  doctors  are  extremely 
concerned  about  frivolous  suits  that 
are  settled  by  insurance  companies  be- 
cause it  costs  more  to  litigate  a  claim 
and  prove  it  to  be  frivolous  than  it  does 
to  settle  a  claim  out  of  court.  While 
the  economic  costs  are  paid  directly  by 
the  insurer,  the  doctor  also  pays 
through  damage  to  his  reputation  and 
higher  insurance  premiums  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  addition,  doctors  would  prefer 
that  malpractice  cases  be  heard  by  peo- 
ple fajniliar  with  the  intricacies  in- 
volved in  this  highly  technical  area,  es- 
pecially the  standards  set  to  assure 
high  quality  health  care.  Physicians 
believe  our  current  trial  system  is  one 
that  appeals  to  emotions  rather  than 
the  merits  of  a  case. 

The  specific  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution proposal  being  advocated  by 
many  consumers  and  physicians  in 
Vermont  would  create  an  administra- 
tive review  board  modeled  after  Ver- 
mont's Public  Service  Board — monitor- 
ing public  utility  concerns — and  Ver- 
mont's Workers  Compensation  Board. 

The  board  would  review  and  award 
compensation  to  all  patients  who  have 
been  harmed  by  health  care  providers. 
The  administrative  board  would  work 
with  Quality  assurance  programs  and 
licensing  entitles  to  improve  both 
quality  and  availability  of  health  care 
services.  It  would  work  to  assure  a 
broader  distribution  of  awards,  shifting 
away  from  current  practice,  where  a 
few  victims  receive  very  large  awards, 
to  a  more  equitable  system  that  en- 
sures all  victims  could  receive  some- 
thing. 

Under  our  current  system,  those  with 
small  legitimate  claims  usually  have  a 
hard  Cime  finding  an  attorney  to  take 
their  case.  For  the  small  percentage  of 
victims  that  do  find  someone  to  liti- 
gate their  claims,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  every  dollar  in  awards  goes  to 
attorneys"  fees  and  other  transaction 
costs.  Many  victims  don't  recover  out- 
of-pocket  losses  after  attorneys'  fees 
are  paid.  Also,  it  often  takes  a  long 
time  for  a  case  to  come  up  on  a  cal- 
endar because  many  court  systems  are 
severely  backlogged;  certainly  this  is 
true  ia  Vermont. 

Alternative  dispute  resolution  should 
ensure  that  all  claims,  even  small 
Claims,  will  be  officially  reviewed  in  a 
timely  fashion.  In  addition,  injured 
parties  with  a  small  claim  should  find 
it  easier  to  file  a  claim  and  prove  their 
case.  The  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion system  introduced  in  the  Vermont 
State  Legislature  would  offer  consum- 
ers the  additional  opportunity  to  be 
represented  by  an  attorney  at  no  direct 
cost,  should  they  so  desire. 
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There  will  be  those  that  disagree 
with  Senator  Hatch  and  me,  as  well  as 
those  that  agree  to  the  need  for  medi- 
cal liability  reform.  I  say,  let's  enact 
this  bill,  encourage  the  States  to  ex- 
periment in  this  area  and  determine  for 
ourselves  what  the  results  of  this  bill 
are.  Whether  or  not  alternative  dispute 
resolution  systems  improve  delivery, 
we  will  learn  from  facts  as  opposed  to 
conjecture.  By  encouraging  the  States 
to  try  to  improve  upon  our  current  sys- 
tem, we  will  learn  what  works  and 
what  doesn't  and  thus  benefit  in  nu- 
merous ways  from  a  bill  with  a  small 
overall  cost. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Hatch,  for  his  con- 
siderable efforts  in  the  development  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to- 
ward its  enactment  and  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on 
this  important  issue. 
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By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  educational 
benefits  and  services  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  serve  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

PERSIAN  GULF  W.\H  VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
troops  in  the  gulf  war  prove  their  cour- 
age and  professionalism  in  freeing  Ku- 
wait, it  is  critical  that  this  body  stand 
resolute  in  its  commitment  to  our  he- 
roic men  and  women.  Congress  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  strong  support  by 
advancing  significant  legislation  eas- 
ing tax.  financial,  and  other  burden- 
some problems.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  War  Veterans 
Educational  Benefits  Act  of  1991  to  ad- 
dress a  critical  area  we  have  yet  to 
consider. 

Many  active  and  Reserve  students 
had  to  leave  their  classes,  in  many  in- 
stances, only  days  or  weeks  before  final 
exams  to  go  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  My 
bill  would  guarantee  that  U.S.  military 
ipersonnel,  in  certain  education  assist- 
ance programs  and  pulled  from  the 
classroom  for  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
would  receive  compensation  for  both 
the  time  and  funding  if  full  credit  was 
not  received. 

Another  provision  provides  a  deferral 
for  the  repayment  of  educational  loans 
for  the  amount  of  time  a  service  man 
or  woman  spends  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Looking  beyond  the  gulf  war,  I  have 
included  language  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  to 
provide  post-baccalaureate  assistance 
to  reservists  who  have  served  at  least 
180  days  of  active  duty  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Mandatory  requirements 
for  civilian  education  put  in  place  for 


officers,  warrant  officers,  and  the  en- 
listed in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  are  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  while  working  full 
time  as  well  as  serving  in  the  Reserves. 
The  active  components'  full  range  of 
education  assistance  includes  graduate 
studies  and  I  believe  reservists  deserve 
the  same  opportunity.  Should  this  pro- 
gram prove  to  be  as  successful  as  I  sus- 
pect, I  will  ask  for  the  extension  of  this 
program  to  all  reservists. 

I  have  included  another  retention 
tool  by  extending  the  Student  Loan 
Repayment  Program  [SRIP]  to  young 
Reserve  officer  and  warrant  officer 
candidates.  The  SRIP  allows  the  mili- 
tary to  help  reservists  by  paying  15 
percent  of  the  debt  or  $500  for  each 
year  served.  Under  the  present  pro- 
gram, many  of  these  talented  can- 
didates cannot  accept  a  commission  be- 
cause student  loans  repayments  are 
terminated  at  just  the  time  more  edu- 
cation goals  are  required. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  an  in- 
crease, the  first  since  enactment,  in 
the  monthly  stipend  for  both  active 
and  Reserve  programs  under  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill. 

When  our  courageous  troops  return 
home  having  won  victory  over  the  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein,  let  us 
make  sure  that  they  continue  on  the 
path  of  even  greater  success  by  provid- 
ing these  appropriate  steps  for  assist- 
ance in  educational  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  490 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  £is  the  "Persian  Gulf 
War  Veterans  Educational  Benefits  Act  of 
i99r-. 

SEC.  2.  INCLUSION  OF  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  WITH- 
IN DEFINmON  OF  "PERIOD  OF  WAR" 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  VETERANS  BENE- 
FITS. 

Section  101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  inserting  "the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War,"  after  "the  Vietnam  era."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
pa  ragraph: 

"(33)  The  term  'Persian  Gulf  War"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2.  1990,  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law,". 

SEC.  3.  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONTGOM- 
ERY GI  BILL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PAYMENTS. 

(a)  All- Volunteer  Force  Educational 
ASSISTANCE  F>ROGRAM.— Section  1415  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"J300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "J5(X)"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"$250"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$350". 

(b)  AMOUNT  OF   BENEFrr   PAYMENTS   UNDER 

SELECTED  Reserve  Program.— Section 
2131(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 


(1 )  by  striking  out  "(b)  Except"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)  Except": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4).  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and 
(D),  respectively; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (A),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "$140"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250": 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (B),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  stril£ing  out  "$105"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$187";  and 

(5)  in  subparagraph  (C>,  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "$70"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$125". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  payments  of  educational  as- 
sistance made  on  or  after  April  1.  1991. 

SEC.  4.  EUGIBIUTY  AND  OTHER  EDUCATICWAL 
BENEFITS  UNDER  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM. 

(a)  ELIGIBILITY.— Section  2131(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  To"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)  To";  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is 
not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall 
provide  educational  assistance  to  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  the  armed  forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  concerned  who— 

"(A)  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  served 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  180  days  of  con- 
tinuous service  pursuant  to  an  order  to  ac- 
tive duty  issued  under  section  672  (a)  or  (g), 
673.  or  673b  of  this  title:  and 

"(B)  were  discharged  or  released  from  such 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable.". 

(b)  Use  of  Educational  Assistance. — Sec- 
tion 2131(c)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Educational"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
educational";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph; 

"(B)  Educational  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter  for  a  program  of 
education  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree 
level  in  the  case  of  a  member  whose  service 
is  described  by  subsection  (a)(2)(A).". 

(ci  Period  of  Persian  Gulf  War  De- 
fined.—Section  2131  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
•Persian  Gulf  War'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  101(33)  of  title  38.". 

SEC.  5.  DEUMITING  DATE. 

Section  2133(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who, 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  serves  on  ac- 
tive duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to  active  duty 
issued  under  section  672  (a)  or  (g),  673,  or  673b 
of  this  title — 

"(A)  the  period  of  such  active  duty  service 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
expiration  date  applicable  to  such  member 
under  subsection  (a):  and 

"(B)  the  member  may  not  be  considered  to 
have  been  separated  from  the  Selected  Re- 
serve for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  such 
subsection  by  reason  of  the  commencement 
of  such  active  duty  service.". 
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SEC  ■.  RESTORATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Chapter  30  Program.— Section  1413  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  the  payment  of  a  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  to  an  individual  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  or  courses  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
constitute  receipt  by  such  individual  of  such 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining — 

"(A)  the  individual's  subsequent  entitle- 
ment to  such  assistance  under  this  chapter: 
and 

••(B)  the  aggregate  period  of  the  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  assistance  under  section 
1795  of  this  title. 

•■(2)(A)  A  course  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection— 

••(i)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who.  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
performs  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to 
active  duty  issued  under  section  672  (ai  or 
(g).  673,  or  673b  of  title  10.  is  any  course  pur- 
sued by  such  member  which  the  member  fails 
to  complete  by  reason  of  such  order,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
falls  to  complete  by  reason  of  being  ordered 
to  a  new  location  or  assignment  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  or  by  reason  of  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  work  associated  with  the 
military  duties  of  such  member  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

•■(B)  No  course  for  which  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  receives  full  credit 
from  the  institution  of  higher  education  of- 
fering the  course  may  be  considered  a  course 
referred  to  in  paragraph  d)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  Chapter  32  Progra.m.— «i)  Section 
1631(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(5)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  the  payment  of  a  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  to  an  individual  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  or  courses  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
constitute  receipt  by  such  individual  of  such 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining— 

••(i)  the  individual's  subsequent  entitle- 
ment to  such  assistance  under  this  .chapter: 
and 

'•(ii)  the  aggregate  period  of  the  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  assistance  under  section 
1795  of  this  title. 

"(B)  A  course  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph- 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who.  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
performs  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to 
active  duty  Issued  under  section  672  la)  or 
(g).  673,  or  673b  of  title  10,  is  any  course  pur- 
sued by  such  member  which  the  member  fails 
to  complete  by  reason  of  such  order,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary:  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
fails  to  complete  by  reason  of  being  ordered 
to  a  new  location  or  assignment  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  or  by  reason  of  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  worlt  associated  with  the 


military  duties  of  such  member  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(C)  No  course  for  which  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  receives  full  credit 
from  the  institution  of  higher  education  of- 
fering the  course  may  be  considered  a  course 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"CD)  The  amount  in  the  fund  for  each  eligi- 
ble veteran  who  received  a  payment  of  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  a 
course  or  courses  described  in  subparagraph 
( B I  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  restored  to  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  in  the  fund  for 
the  veteran  if  the  payment  had  not  been 
made.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  deposit  into  the  fund,  on  behalf  of  each 
such  veteran,  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire 
amount  of  the  payment  made  to  the  veteran. 
"(El  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  discon- 
tinues pursuit  of  a  course  or  courses  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  iB)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  formula  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  to  which 
the  veteran  is  entitled  in  paragraph  '2i  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  implemented  as  if— 
"(1)  the  payment  made  to  the  fund  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(Id  any  payment  for  a  course  or  courses 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph that  was  paid  out  of  the  fund, 
had  not  been  made  or  paid.". 

<2)  Section  163i(ai(2)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ■'in  paragraph  iSiiE)  of  this 
suhaection  and"  after  "Except  as  provided". 
ic)  Ch.^fter  35  Prcxjr.^m.— Section  1711(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •■(!)  Each";  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"i2i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title,  the 
payment  of  a  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  to  an  individual  for  the  pur- 
suit of  a  course  or  courses  described  in  para- 
graph i3i  of  this  subsection  shall  not  con- 
stitute receipt  by  such  individual  of  such 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining— 

"lAi  the  individual's  subsequent  entitle- 
ment to  such  assistance  under  this  chapter; 
and 

"iB>  the  aggregate  period  of  the  individ- 
uals  eligibility  for  assistance  under  section 
1795  of  this  title. 

"iJiiAi  A  course  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2 1  of  this  subsection— 

"ill  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who.  during  the  Persian  Gulf  W'ar. 
performs  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to 
actiTe  duty  issued  under  section  672  (a)  or 
(g>.  673.  or  673b  of  title  10,  is  any  course  pur- 
sued by  such  member  which  the  member  fails 
to  complete  by  reason  of  such  order,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  or 

"ill)  in  the  case  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
fails  to  complete  by  reason  of  being  ordered 
to  a  new  location  or  assignment  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  or  by  reason  of  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  work  associated  with  the 
military  duties  of  such  member  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  No  course  for  which  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)   of  this   paragraph   receives   full   credit 
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from  the  institution  of  higher  education  of- 
fering Che  course  may  be  be  considered  a 
course  teferred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.". 

(d)  SELECTED  Reserve  Program  Under 
Tttle  10.— Section  2131(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Oode,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  the  payment  of  a  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  to  an  individual  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  or  courses  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  constitute  receipt 
by  such  individual  of  such  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  for  the  purposes  of 
determining — 

••(i)  the  individuars  subsequent  entitle- 
ment to  such  assistance  under  this  chapter: 
and         ( 

■•(ii)  dhe  aggregate  period  of  the  individ- 
ual's elig-ibility  for  assistance  under  section 
1795  of  this  title. 

"(B)  A  course  referred  to  in  subparagraph 

(A)  of  tljis  subsection— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who.  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
perform!  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  to 
active  duty  issued  under  section  672  (a)  or 
(g),  673,  or  673b  of  this  title,  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
fails  to  complete  by  reason  of  such  order,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  'Veterans  Af- 
fairs: or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  serves  on  active  duty 
during  Che  Persian  Gulf  War,  is  any  course 
pursued  by  such  member  which  the  member 
fails  to  complete  by  reason  of  being  ordered 
to  a  new  location  or  assignment  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  or  by  reason  of  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  work  associated  with  the 
military  duties  of  such  member  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs. 

■•(C)  No  course  for  which  a  member  of  the 
.\rmed   Forces   referred   to   in   subparagraph 

(B)  receives  full  credit  from  the  institution 
of  higher  education  offering  the  course  may 
be  be  considered  a  course  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  REPAY  EDU- 
CATIONAL LOANS  FOR  CERTAIN  OF- 
FICERS. 

Section  2171{a)(2)(A)(i)  of  title  10,  United 
States  CJode.  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  as 
an  officar  in  a  grade  below  major  or.  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  in  a  grade  below  lieutenant 
commander^'  after  "enlisted  member  ". 
SEC.  8.  STUDENT  LOAN  DEFERMENTS. 

(a)  REjrENTiON  OF  Grace  Period.— Repay- 
ment of  any  loan  made  under  part  B  or  E  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  forces  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  in  connection  with  operations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  shall  be  eligible  for 
deferment  under  section  428(b)(l)(M)(ii)  or 
464(c)(2)(A)(ii),  respectively,  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.). 
during  the  continuance  of  such  duty.  Such 
period  df  deferment  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  grace  period  (preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  repayment)  that  is  available 
to  any  aiuch  individual  with  respect  to  any 
such  loan  under  section  428(b)(1)(E)  or 
464(c)(1)(A),  respectively,  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Re- 
gion Defined.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  oerm  "operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region"  means  United  States  military  activi- 
ties conducted  as  a  consequence  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  on  August  2,  1990,  in- 
cluding  United    States    military    activities 
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conducted  under  the  name  Operation  Desert 
Shield  or  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

SEC.  9.  TREATMENT  OF  EZPENDmiRES. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  251(b)(2)(D)  and 
252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.),  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Public 
Law  101-508.  all  direct  or  discretionary 
spending  contained  in  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  any 
general  election  candidate  who  re- 
ceives amounts  from  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  to  participate 
in  debates  with  other  such  candidates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

N.\TIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  DEBATES  ACT 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  National  Presi- 
dential Debates  Act. 

The  bill  is  similiar  to  that  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  101st  Congress.  The 
fundamental  objective  has  not 
changed.  The  bill  requires  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  to  de- 
bate. 

To  be  eligible  for  public  campaign  fi- 
nancing during  the  general  election, 
Presidential  candidates  must  agree  in 
writing  to  participate  in  at  least  four 
debates. 

Vice  Presidential  candidates  must 
agree  in  writing  to  partake  in  at  leaist 
one  debate  to  be  eligible  for  public 
funds. 

Upon  failure  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bates, the  candidate  will  become  ineli- 
gible for  public  funds  and  will  have  to 
return  the  amount  of  funds  already  re- 
ceived to  the  Treasury. 

I  have,  however,  dropped  from  the 
original  version  the  provisions  specify- 
ing timing  and  length  of  the  debates.  I 
hope  that  this  deletion  will  win  the 
support  of  those  who  criticized  the  leg- 
islation as  micromanaging. 

Campaign  reform  thus  far  has  fo- 
cused on  the  financial  aspects  such  as 
PAC  contributions,  limits  on  overall 
spending  and  on  out-of-State  contribu- 
tions. There  has  been  inadequate  atten- 
tion on  the  quality  of  campaigns. 

Today,  I  hope  to  shift  the  focus. 

I  continue  to  push  the  concept  of 
public  debates  because  a  campaign  is 
supposed  to  be  a  dialogue  between  can- 
didate and  voter,  not  a  monologue 
given  by  the  candidate. 

A  campaign  is  supposed  to  provide  a 
two-way  learning  process  for  both 
voter  and  candidate. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  voters  to 
hear  negative  comments  about  can- 
didates in  the  form  of  30-second  bites. 

It  is  not  enough  for  voters  to  learn 
about  candidates  through  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  media. 

It  is  not  enough  for  candidates  to 
learn  about  their  constituencies 
through  opinion  polls  or  at  harried 
fundraisers. 


Both  candidate  and  voter  must  learn 
from  each  other  to  ensure  effective  rep- 
resentation. 

One  of  the  central  problems  of  sev- 
eral contemporary  Presidents  is  that 
their  campaigns  have  not  sufficiently 
developed  the  relationship  between  the 
candidate  and  the  voter. 

What  results  is  a  President  being 
sworn  into  office  without  having  a 
clear  set  of  voter-approved  mandates. 

If  there  is  no  opportunity  for  dia- 
logue, then  the  campaign  will  not  have 
established  the  mutuality  between  the 
candidate  and  the  electorate,  or  the  of- 
fice holder  and  the  citizen,  that  is 
needed  for  both  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  and  for  democratic 
government  to  endure. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  peo- 
ple say  they  know  little  to  nothing 
about  the  candidates? 

How  can  voters  be  expected  to  make 
educated  choices  if  all  they  are  exposed 
to  are  30-second  negative  blasts  on  tel- 
evision? 

How  can  we  expect  elected  officials 
to  know  their  constituencies  unless 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  interact 
with  them? 

Why  institutionalize  debates?  His- 
tory has  shown  us  that  uncertainty 
alone  about  whether  debates  will  occur 
can  destroy  their  effectiveness  and  pur- 
pose. Since  1960.  Presidential  can- 
didates have  met  sporadically  to  de- 
bate, but  when  the  debates  did  happen 
they  were  viewed  by  many. 

However,  voters  still  felt  they  did  not 
have  enough  information  about  the 
candidates  and  consequently,  did  not 
vote.  If  both  voter  and  candidate  knew 
the  debates  were  going  to  happen,  then 
more  time  could  be  spent  on  prepara- 
tion than  on  campaign  staffs  negotiat- 
ing their  candidates  out  of  having  the 
debate.  Voters  could  count  on  a  forum 
to  provide  them  with  knowledge  with 
which  they  could  comfortably  go  to  the 
polls. 

Estimates  show  that  nationwide 
voter  turnout  in  1990  was  36.4  percent 
of  voting  age  population.  Public  de- 
bates should  be  pursued  at  all  levels  in 
the  electoral  process  for  it  is  a  way  of 
getting  people  involved  and  may  bring 
Americans  back  to  the  polls. 

The  National  Presidential  Debates 
Act  can  return  to  the  voter  and  the 
candidate  spontaneous  and  thoughtful 
exchanges  of  views  and  philosophies. 

The  Act  can  return  to  voter  and  can- 
didate dialogs  which  are  necessary  for 
educated  voting  and  educated  represen- 
tation. 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  BIDEN,  Mr.  EXON,  Mr.  BUR- 
DiCK,  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Har- 
KiN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Sar- 

BANES,    Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    DODD, 


Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Lieberman, 

Mr.     Lautenberg,     and     Mr. 

Byrd): 

S.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 

and  performers  in  the  live  performing 

arts,   rights  given   by  section  8(e)  of 

such  act  to  employers  and  employees 

in  similarly  situated  industries,  to  give 

to  such  employers  and  performers  the 

same  rights  given  by  section  8{f)  of 

such  act  to  employers  and  employees 

in  the  construction  industry,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LIVE  PERFORMING  ARTS  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  proud  to  be  joined  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  22  original  cosponsors  in  In- 
troducing legislation,  the  Live  Per- 
forming Arts  Labor  Relations  amend- 
ments, to  correct  several  longstanding 
inequities  in  our  Nations  labor  laws 
relating  to  performing  artists.  These 
inequities  have  effectively  denied  to 
hundreds  of  live  performing  artists  the 
right  to  organize  and  engage  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  over  their  working  con- 
ditions and  wages. 

Like  the  construction  and  garment 
industries,  the  entertainment  industry 
is  characterized  by  short-term,  episodic 
employment.  Long  ago.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  special  circumstances  fac- 
ing construction  and  garment  workers 
and  enacted  provisions  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  [NLRA]  to  make 
it  possible  to  extend  the  protection  of 
labor  laws  to  those  workers.  Musicians 
and  entertainers,  even  though  they 
face  employment  patterns  similar  to 
those  in  the  construction  and  garment 
industries,  still  do  not  enjoy  a  right  to 
union  representation  of  their  own 
choosing  or  to  bargain  with  their  true 
employers.  This  unfair  situation  has 
existed  for  over  20  years.  Corrective  ac- 
tion is  long  overdue  to  recognize  the 
special  problems  faced  by  performers  in 
the  entertainment  industry. 

The  Live  Performing  Arts  Labor  Re- 
lations Amendments  of  1991  is  identical 
to  S.  1216,  introduced  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  amends  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  three  im- 
portant ways. 

First,  the  bill  would  grant  employee 
status  to  certain  individuals  who  per- 
form musical  services.  Because  only  in- 
dividuals who  are  defined  as  employees 
under  the  NLRA  are  afforded  a  pro- 
tected right  to  collective  bargaining,  a 
clear  definition  of  the  terms  "em- 
ployee" and  "employer."  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  employer  rela- 
tionship, is  a  necessary  first  step  to- 
ward providing  live  performers  access 
to  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
Under  this  legislation,  an  "employer" 
would  be  defined  for  the  purirases  of  the 
NLRA  to  Include  "any  person  who  is 
the  purchaser  of  live  musical  perform- 
ance services  regardless  of  whether  the 
performer  of  such  services  is  an  inde- 
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pendent  contractor,  employer,  or  em- 
ployee of  another  employer."  The  bill 
also  states  that  independent  contrac- 
tors who  are  eng&ged  to  perform  live 
musical  services,  other  than  an  em- 
ployer of  persons  performing  musical 
services,  shall  be  included  in  the  term 
"employee"  under  the  NLRA. 

Second,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
current  exemption  for  the  construction 
industry  under  section  8(f)  of  the 
NLRA  to  permit,  but  not  require,  em- 
ployers of  performing:  artists,  other 
than  employers  in  the  broadcasting  or 
motion  picture  industries,  to  enter  into 
prehire  agreements  with  unions  rep- 
resenting such  performers.  This  exemp- 
tion recognizes  the  short-term  nature 
of  the  work  in  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry, where  a  performer  is  often 
hired  for  a  brief  engagement,  some- 
times lasting  just  a  day  or  two.  By  al- 
lowing prehire  agreements,  the  exemp- 
tion accommodates  the  performer's 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively despite  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  entertainment  industry,  which 
makes  union  representation  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 

Third,  the  bill  would  provide  an  ex- 
emption under  section  8(e)  of  the 
NLRA  from  the  prohibition  against  the 
so-called  hot  cargo  clauses  for  certain 
persons  in  the  entertainment  industry. 
Like  the  existing  exemption  under  the 
NLRA  for  the  garment  industry,  the 
proposed  exemption  would  allow  em- 
ployers and  unions  in  the  performing 
arts  industry  to  enter  into  agreements 
under  which  employers  would  hire 
union  subcontractors.  The  bill  would 
also  remove  some  of  the  statutory  re- 
strictions that  limit  performing  arts 
union  activity  related  to  strikes  and 
secondary  boycotts. 

Mr.  President,  the  fragmented,  cas- 
ual, and  unstable  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment industry  contributes  to  poor 
wages,  poor  working  conditions,  long 
periods  of  unemployment,  and  just  gen- 
eral economic  uncertainty  for  thou- 
sands of  musicians  and  performing  art- 
ists in  Illinois  and  across  the  country. 
A  1980  survey  of  performing  artists 
found  that  31  percent  of  all  actors  and 
25  percent  of  all  musicians  and  their 
families  were  working  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  as  determined  by  eligi- 
bility for  the  CETA  Program.  Perform- 
ing artists  need  and  deserve  effective 
representation  and  fair  collective  bar- 
gaining to  improve  their  economic 
well-being  and  overall  quality  of  life. 

The  102d  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  changes  in  our  labor  laws 
that  are  needed  and  justified  to  address 
the  unusual  problems  faced  by  live  per- 
forming artists,  just  as  we  have  al- 
ready done  for  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion and  garment  industries  who  face 
similar  problems.  The  live  performing 
artists  labor  relations  amendments  are 
necessary  to  make  union  representa- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  mean- 


ingful rights  for  musicians  and  other 
live  performing  artists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  entered  into  the 
Rec»rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  492 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORTTTrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Live  Per- 
forming Arts  Labor  Relations  Amendments". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENDING  SECTION  8(e)  TO  THE  UVE 
PERFORMING  ARTS  INDUSTRY. 

Section  8(e)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tione Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(e))  is  amended  by 
striking  Provided  further"  in  the  second  pro- 
viso and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the 
following:  •■Provided  further,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section 
8ib)M)(Bi.  the  terms  'any  employer',  'any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  industry 
affecting  commerce',  and  'any  person',  when 
used  in  relation  to  the  terms  'any  other  pro- 
ducar.  processor,  or  manufacturer',  'any 
other  employer',  or  'any  other  person'  shall 
not  Include  persons  in  the  relation  of  a  job- 
ber, manufacturer,  contractor,  or  sub- 
contractor working  on  the  goods  or  premises 
of  the  jobber  or  manufacturer  or  performing 
part*  of  an  integrated  process  of  production 
in  tlie  apparel  and  clothing  industry  or  per- 
sons in  the  relation  of  a  leader,  contractor, 
purchaser  of  live  entertainment  or  live 
music  promoter,  producer,  or  persons  simi- 
larly engaged  or  involved  in  an  integrated 
production  or  performance  of  any  kind  in  the 
live  entertainment  industry:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
the  enforcement  of  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment, expressed  or  implied,  which  is  within 
the  foregoing  exception.". 

SEC.   3.   EXTENDING  SECTION  8(0  TO  THE  LIVE 
PERFORMING  ARTS  INDUSTRY. 

Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  1581  f)i  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■(!)"  after  "(f)",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

'i2>  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
for  an  employer  who  hires  persons  or  con- 
tracts for  the  services  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  live  performing  arts  to  make  an  agree- 
ment covering  such  persons  who  are  engsiged 
(or  who.  upon  their  employment,  will  be  en- 
gaged! in  the  live  performing  arts  with  a 
labor  organization  of  which  performing  art- 
ists are  members  (not  established,  main- 
tained, or  assisted  by  an  action  defined  in 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor 
practice)  because  (A)  the  majority  status  of 
suc'n  labor  organization  has  not  been  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  section  9  of 
this  Act  before  the  making  of  such  agree- 
ment: or  (B)  such  agreement  requires  as  a 
condition  of  employment  membership  in 
such  labor  organization  after  the  seventh 
day  following  the  beginning  of  such  employ- 
ment of  the  effective  date  of  the  agreement. 
whi(fliever  is  later:  Provided.  That  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  set  aside  the  final  pro- 
viso of  section  8(a)(3)  of  this  Act:  Provided 
furtHer.  That  any  agreement  which  would  be 
invalid,  but  for  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  petition  filed  pursuant 
to  section  9(c)  or  9(e).". 

SEC.  *.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoN  OF  "E.MPLOYER".— Section 
2(2 1  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 


U.S.C.  162(2))  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"directly  or  indirectly"  the  following:  "and 
includes  any  person  who  is  the  purchaser  of 
live  musical  performance  services  regardless 
of  whether  the  performer  of  such  services  Is 
an  independent  contractor,  employer,  or  em- 
ployee of  another  employer,". 

(b)  DBFiNmoN  OF  "Emplo"vee".— Section 
2(3)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(3))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "independent  contractor" 
the  following:  "except  that  any  individual 
having  $uch  status  who  is  engaged  to  per- 
form live  musical  services  (other  than  an 
employer  of  persons  performing  musical 
services)  shall  be  included  in  the  term  'em- 
ployee', *'.• 


By  Mr.   KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.   DODD,   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  498.   A  bill   to  amend  the   Public 
Health    Service    Act    to    improve    the 
health  of  pregnant  women,  infants,  and 
children  through  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive   primary   and    preventative 
care,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CO.MpREHENSIVE  MATERNAL  AND  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  HEALTH  CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  invest 
in  the  Nation's  most  vital  resource — 
our  children.  The  Maternal  and  Early 
Childhood  Health  Care  Act  of  1991 
builds  on  proven,  cost-effective  pro- 
grams to  enhance  the  lives  of  millions 
of  American  children.  To  ensure  their 
ability  to  learn,  to  graduate  from 
school,  to  obtain  a  job,  and  to  be  pro- 
ductive citizens,  we  must  offer  them  a 
healthy  beginning. 

Today,  20  percent  of  American  chil- 
dren live  in  poverty — up  from  16  per- 
cent in  1980.  The  United  States  spends 
more  on  health  care  than  most  indus- 
trialized nations.  Yet  14  million  women 
of  childbearing  age  lack  adequate 
health  coverage  and  12  million  children 
are  uninsured.  On  a  typical  day  in 
America,  107  Infants  die,  700  more  ba- 
bies are  born  with  a  birthweight  so  low 
that  they  are  40  times  more  likely  to 
die  in  the  first  month  of  life. 

The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in 
this  country  is  a  national  disgrace.  The 
United  States  ranks  19th  in  the  world 
for  overall  infant  mortality,  and  30th 
for  nonwhites. 

High  infant  mortality  is  directly  re- 
lated to  poor  prenatal  care.  A  woman 
who  reoeives  little  or  no  prenatal  care 
is  more  likely  to  deliver  a  low 
birthweight  child.  Such  infants  are 
more  prone  to  long-term  physical  and 
mental  disabilities,  developmental 
delays,  and  subsequent  illness.  For 
every  infant  who  dies,  10  others  are  dis- 
abled far  life— 400,000  children  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion is  attacking  infant  mortality  the 
wrong  way.  The  administration  gets 
high  marks  for  its  intention  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  But 
their  plan  is  flawed.  It  targets  only  10 
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cities,  when  many  more  jurisdictions 
need  help. 

Also,  the  administration  wants  to 
pay  for  its  initiative  by  cutting  funds 
from  hard-pressed  programs  that  other 
cities  are  now  using  to  reduce  their 
own  infant  mortality.  Infant  deaths  are 
a  tragedy  affecting  families  through- 
out the  country.  Targeting  only  10 
cities  is  inadequate,  when  many  places 
need  help.  It's  also  unfair — and  coun- 
terproductive— to  cut  back  even  fur- 
ther on  the  limited  funds  now  being 
used  to  tackle  the  problem.  A  few 
cities  move  forward,  but  many  others 
lose  ground.  What  sense  does  that 
make? 

Given  tight  budget  constraints,  we 
must  invest  Federal  dollars  wisely.  We 
can  pay  now  for  quality  prenatal  care. 
Or  we  can  pay  much  more  later  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  other 
costs.  An  HHS  study  states  that  it 
would  cost  $500  million  a  year  to  pro- 
vide prenatal  health  care  to  low-in- 
come pregnant  women  who  do  not  re- 
ceive adequate  care:  instead  we  pay  $2 
billion  annually  for  hospital  costs  for 
low  birthweight  babies. 

This  bill  addresses  several  areas  of 
maternal  and  infant  health  care.  It 
builds  on  recognized  cost-effective  pro- 
grams that  promote  healthy  outcomes. 

This  legislation  will  expand  the  Com- 
munity and  Migrant  Health  Centers 
Program,  i)articularly  in  their  front- 
line services  to  pregnant  women  and 
children  at  risk.  These  centers  provide 
needed  health  care  services  to  dis- 
advantaged, and  often  high  risk,  indi- 
viduals in  underserved  areas  with  high 
infant  mortality  rates  and  poor  health 
prospects.  Over  1.3  million  women  of 
childbearing  age  and  2.1  million  chil- 
dren under  age  15  dejiend  on  commu- 
nity health  centers  as  their  only  source 
of  care.  Without  these  centers,  many 
pregnant  women  and  children  would  re- 
ceive only  emergency  room  care,  if  any 
at  all. 

Currrently  only  half  of  the  centers 
provide  specialized  one-stop  shopping 
services  that  offer  comprehensive  care. 
This  bill  will  provide  funds  so  that  all 
community  health  centers  will  benefit 
from  such  a  program.  Of  the  $80  million 
authorized,  $25  million  would  fund  new 
CPCP  grants  for  the  Comprehensive 
Perinatal  Care  Program  in  places 
where  obstetrical  and  pediatric  care  is 
minimal  or  nonexistent;  $35  million 
will  be  available  to  expand  services  for 
children  up  to  age  3;  $20  million  will  be 
set  aside  to  establish  and  oi)erate  new 
community  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters. This  expansion  will  enable  250,000 
women  and  children  to  receive  des- 
perately needed  health  care  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  legislation  will  also  expand  and 
increase  immunization  opportunities 
for  young  children.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  leaving  our  children  vulnerable  to 
disabling,  even  fatal,  diseases  for  which 
we  have  long  had  effective  vaccines. 


Under  this  provision,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  will  purchase  vaccines 
in  bulk  for  conununity  health  centers 
in  the  same  way  they  currently  supply 
State  health  departments;  $30  million 
is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  series  of  dem- 
onstration projects  to  immunize  chil- 
dren at  WIC  clinics,  enhance  outreach 
and  access  to  immunization  ser\'ices, 
and  provide  incentives  for  private  phy- 
sicians to  offer  this  service  in  addition 
to  public  clinics. 

We  have  the  knowledge  and  tools  to 
achieve  a  substantial  and  immediate 
reduction  in  childhood  diseases  in  the 
United  States.  Ensuring  that  all  chil- 
dren are  immunized  on  schedule  is  as 
essential  as  it  is  cost-effective.  For 
every  1  million  children  vaccinated, 
92,000  children  will  be  spared  suffering 
from  whooping  cough.  For  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  immunizations,  we  save 
$10  in  later  health  costs. 

Another  cause  of  low  birthweight  in- 
fants, increased  infant  mortality,  pre- 
mature deliveries,  miscarriage,  com- 
plications, and  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  is  smoking.  To  deal  with  this 
challenge,  the  bill  will  expand  a  pro- 
gram of  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  all  States  to  ensure  that  smok- 
ing cessation  programs  are  integrated 
into  prenatal  health  care.  For  every 
dollar  spent  on  the  Smoking  Cessation 
in  Pregnancy  Program.  $5  to  $7  are 
saved. 

Finally,  the  legislation  will  expand 
access  to  substance  abuse  programs  for 
pregnant  women  by  providing  preven- 
tion and  treatment  services  at  commu- 
nity and  migrant  health  centers  and 
other  primary  care  sites.  More  than 
250,000  pregnant  women  need  substance 
abuse  treatment  in  31  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  alone.  In  1988. 
375.000  babies  were  born  to  crack-ad- 
dicted mothers.  Fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome affects  3,500  to  7,000  infants  an- 
nually. Providing  services  after  these 
children  are  born  is  essential.  But  it  is 
also  essential  and  cost-effective  as  also 
providing  services  to  the  mothers  dur- 
ing the  pregnancy. 

This  initiative  authorizes  $75  million 
to  improve  access  to  comprehensive 
treatment  services  for  pregnant  sub- 
stance abusers.  Treatment  providers 
that  offer  a  range  of  health  and  support 
services,  such  as  child  care,  employ- 
ment counseling,  and  housing  referral 
will  receive  priority  for  grants.  The 
bill  also  requires  the  Office  of  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prevention  and  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies. 

Finally,  we  must  also  find  a  solution 
to  the  malpractice  crisis,  particularly 
in  obstetrics,  which  currently  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  needed  health  care  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pregrnant  women. 
Community  health  centers  currently 
spend  more  than  $50  million  a  year  for 
malpractice  insurance.  Since  the  pay- 


out on  claims  against  community  cen- 
ters is  only  $4  million,  the  Federal 
Government  is  paying  $46  million  di- 
rectly to  the  insurance  industry-  These 
funds  could  serve  an  additional  500,000 
low-income  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren in  need,  and  I  intend  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  to  fashion  a  way  to  end 
this  unacceptable  distortion  of  prior- 
ities by  the  time  we  markup  this  bill. 

Maternal  and  child  health  care  is  an 
investment  in  our  future.  I  thank  Sen- 
ators DoDD,  Bradley,  Akaka,  Kohl. 
Adams,  Simon,  and  Kerry  for  joining 
me  today.  We  know  these  programs 
work,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Maternal  and  Elarly  Childhood  Health 
Care  Act". 

SEC.  2.  MIGRANT  AND  COMMimiTr  HEALTH  CEN- 
TER INITIATIVES. 

(a)  Migrant  Health  Centers.— Paragraph 
(2>  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  329  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254b(g))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A>  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
from  amounts  appropriated  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  such  paragraph 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  the  Secretary  shall  uti- 
lize in  fiscal  year  1992,  not  less  than 
JIO. 000.000  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  new  Comprehensive  Perinatal  and  Elarly 
Childhood  Health  Programs  in  medically  un- 
derserved areas  where  such  programs  do  not 
exist,  and  expand  the  capacity  of  services 
provided  for  pregnant  women  and  children  up 
to  the  age  of  three,  in  medically  underserved 
areas  where  Migrant  Health  Centers  are  cur- 
rently operating  Comprehensive  Perinatal 
Care  Programs.  The  Secretary  shall  utilize 
such  amounts  to  supplement  and  not  sup- 
plant amounts  expended  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph  for  Comprehensive 
Perinatal  Care  Programs  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
Migrant  Health  Centers  to  assist  such  Cen- 
ters in  the  development  and  ot>eration  of 
Comprehensive  Perinatal  and  Early  Child- 
hood Health  Programs.  Such  Programs  shall 
be  designed  to  provide  coordinated  health 
care  and  support  services  to  pregnant  women 
and  young  children  to  increase  positive  birth 
outcomes,  reduce  infant  mortality,  and  sup- 
port healthy  child  development.  Such  serv- 
ices shall  include — 

"(i)  public  information,  outreach  and  case 
finding  services  provided  through  the  use  of 
media,  community  canvassing  (using  volun- 
teer and  paraprofessional  personnel),  refer- 
rals, or  other  methods  targeted  to  reach 
women  at  high-risk  of  receiving  inadequate 
health  care: 

"(ii)  individualized  risk  assessment  and 
csise  management  services  for  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  to  insure  early, 
continuous,  and  comprehensive  health  care 
and  support  services  including — 
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"(I)  health  care  (including-  prenatal  health 
care,  nutrition  counseling,  and  smoking-  ces- 
sation interventions),  and  health  education 
concerning  the  rislcs  of  smoking,  alcohol. 
BUbetance  abuse,  and  inadequate  nutrition; 
and 

"(11)  perinatal  care,  primary  and  preven- 
tive health  care  for  Infants  and  children  (in- 
cluding screening  for  vision,  hearing,  dental 
conditions,  developmental  delay,  nutritional 
status,  and  lead  poisoning),  timely  provision 
of  immunizations,  and  referral  for  special- 
ized early  periodic  screening  diagnostic 
treatment  services,  services  under  part  H  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.  and  other  necessary  health  and  support 
services: 

"(iii)  substance  abuse  screening,  out- 
patient substance  abuse  counseling  services. 
and  referral  to  and  as  necessary  the  purchase 
of  community-based  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  for  women  with  se- 
rious substance  abuse  problems; 

"(iv)  parenting  skill  training  and  child  de- 
velopment education  (including  services 
stressing  the  importance  of  regular  health 
screenings,  adequate  nutrition,  child  safety 
measures  and  basic  growth  patterns  and  ex- 
pectations) through  both  center  based  coun- 
seling and  home  visiting,  where  determined 
appropriate,  and  through  distribution  of  the 
Maternal  Child  Health  Handbooks  as  avail- 
able: 

"(v)  necessary  support  services,  including 
counseling,  child  care,  transportation,  trans- 
lation services,  benefit  eligibility  determina- 
tion, and  housing  assistance,  either  provided 
directly  or  through  referral  with  appropriate 
follow-up;  and 

"(vl)  collaboration  with  other  community 
based  health  and  support  service  providers. 
hospitals,  clinics,  recipients  of  grants  under 
title  V.  State  and  local  health  and  social 
service  departments,  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment programs.  State  and  local  special  sup- 
plemental food  programs  for  women,  infants 
and  children  under  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Medicaid  offices,  and 
other  organizations  providing  services  to 
women,  infant^,  children,  and  families. 

"(C)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
comprehensive  health  and  support  services 
under  this  paragraph  should  be  delivered  on 
site  at  the  health  center,  (including  services 
delivered  by  outposted  Medicaid  workers  in 
accordance  with  section  1902  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a).  by  workers  el- 
igible to  provide  services  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786),  by  drug  treatment  service  providers 
and  through  others)  to  ensure  access  and  co- 
ordination."'. 

(b)  CoMMUNrrY  Health  Centers.— Sub- 
section (g)  of  section  330  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  254c(g))  is  amended: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subparagraph  (A)  in  each  fiscal  year  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  appropriated  under  such 
paragraph  for  fiscal  year  1991.  up  to 
(20.000,000  shall  be  used  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  make  grants  under  subsection  (c)(1) 
for  the  planning  and  development  of  commu- 
nity health  centers  to  serve  medically  under- 
served  populations.  New  community  health 
centers  shall  be  equitably  distributed  be- 
tween underserved  urban  and  rural  areas 
with  satellite  models  used  where  appro- 
priate."; and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B). 

from  amounts  appropriated   in   each   fiscal 
year  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  in  excess  of  the 


amount  appropriated  under  such  paragraph 
for  nscal  year  1991.  the  SecreUry  shall  uti- 
lize in  fiscal  year  1992.  not  less  than 
$60,000,000  for— 

"(i)  the  development  and  operation  of  new 
Comprehensive  Perinatal  and  Early  Child- 
hood Health  Programs  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  where  such  programs  do  not 
exist;  and 

••(ii)  expanding  the  capacity  of  services 
provided  for  pregnant  women  and  children  up 
to  the  age  of  three,  in  medically  underserved 
areas  where  community  health  centers  are 
curre(ntly  operating  Comprehensive 

Perinatal  Care  Programs. 

The  Secretary  shall  utilize  such  amounts  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  amounts  ex- 
pended on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  for  Comprehensive  Perinatal  Care 
Programs  under  this  section. 

■"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
Community  Health  Centers  to  assist  such 
Centers  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
Comprehensive  Perinatal  and  Early  Child- 
hood Health  Programs.  Such  Programs  shall 
be  designed  to  provide  coordinated  health 
care  and  support  services  to  pregnant  women 
and  young  children  to  increase  positive  birth 
outcomes,  reduce  infant  mortality,  and  sup- 
port healthy  child  development.  Such  serv- 
ices shall  include — 

■"(i)  public  information,  outreach  and  case 
finding  services  provided  through  the  use  of 
media,  community  canvassing  (using  volun- 
teer end  paraprofessional  personnel),  refer- 
rals, or  other  methods  targeted  to  reach 
woman  at  high-risk  of  receiving  inadequate 
health  care; 

••iii)  Individualized  risk  assessment  and 
case  management  services  for  pregnant 
woman,  infants,  and  children  to  insure  early, 
continuous,  and  comprehensive  health  care 
and  support  services  including— 

'  (I)  health  care  (including  prenatal  health 
care,  nutrition  counseling,  and  smoking  ces- 
satioB  interventions),  and  health  education 
concerning  the  risks  of  smoking,  alcohol, 
substance  abuse,  and  inadequate  nutrition; 
and 

■•(ID  perinatal  care,  primary  and  preven- 
tive health  care  for  infants  and  children  (in- 
cluding screening  for  vision,  hearing,  dental 
conditions,  developmental  delay,  nutritional 
status,  and  lead  poisoning),  timely  provision 
of  invnunizations.  and  referral  for  special- 
ized early  periodic  screening  diagnostic 
treatment  services,  services  under  part  H  of 
the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act.  and  other  necessary  health  and  support 
servicses: 

■■(iii)  substance  abuse  screening,  out- 
patient substance  abuse  counseling  services, 
and  referral  to  and  as  necessary  the  purchase 
of  community-based  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  for  women  with  se- 
rious substance  abuse  problems; 

"(iv)  parenting  skill  training  and  child  de- 
velopment education  (including  services 
stressing  the  importance  of  regular  health 
screenings,  adequate  nutrition,  child  safety 
measures  and  basic  growth  patterns  and  ex- 
pectations) through  both  center  based  coun- 
seling and  home  visiting,  where  determined 
appropriate,  and  through  distribution  of  the 
Maternal  Child  Health  Handbooks  as  avail- 
able: 

•■(V)  necessary  support  services,  including 
counseling,  child  care,  transportation,  trans- 
lation services,  benefit  eligibility  determina- 
tion, and  housing  assistance,  either  provided 
direcdy  or  through  referral  with  appropriate 
follow-up;  and 

"(vi)  collaboration  with  other  community 
based  health  and  support  service  providers. 


hospitals,  clinics,  recipients  of  grants  under 
title  V.  Btate  and  local  health  and  social 
service  departments,  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment pro-ams,  State  and  local  special  sup- 
plemental food  programs  for  women.  Infants 
and  children  under  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  Medicaid  offices,  and 
other  organizations  providing  services  to 
women,  infants,  children,  and  families. 

"(C)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
comprehemsive  health  and  support  services 
under  thte  paragraph  should  be  delivered  on 
site  at  the  health  center  (including  services 
delivered  by  outposted  Medicaid  workers  in 
accordance  with  section  1902  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a).  by  workers  el- 
igible to  provide  services  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786),  by  drug  treatment  service  providers 
and  by  others)  to  ensure  access  and  coordina- 
tion.". 

SEC.    3.    SXPANSION    OF    IMMUMZATION    PRO- 
GRAMS  FOB  YOUNG  CHILXtREN. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  3l7(j)(l)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b(j)(l))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  such  sums"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1995"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$235,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  that  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1993  through  1995. 

(b)  Vaccine  Bulk  Purchase  Program.— 
Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  317A  as  section 
317B;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  317  (42  U.S.C. 
247b).  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  317A.  VACCINE  BULK  PURCHASE  PROGRAM. 

■•(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  acting 
through  Che  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ventative health  grant  provisions  of  sub- 
sections Cb)  and  (j)(l)(B)  of  section  317.  shall 
provide  U)  the  health  department  of  each 
State  vaccines  for  immunization  purposes. 
Not  less  than  $131,000,000  shall  be  expended 
under  thie  section  for  the  purchase  of  such 
vaccines. 

"(b)  DiETRlBUTlON.— Vaccines  provided  to 
States  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made 
available  for  distribution  and  immunization 
services  through  the  public  health  depart- 
ments of  such  States,  recipients  of  grants 
under  sections  329.  330.  and  340  in  the  State, 
and  public  health  professionals. 

•■(c)  Quantity.— In  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  vaccine  that  is  needed  by  a  State 
under  suDsection  (a),  the  Administrator  of 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  make  available  to  the  Director 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  data  from 
annual  reports  submitted  by  recipients  of 
grants  under  sections  329.  330.  and  340.  The 
Director  of  such  Centers  shall  direct  the 
health  department  of  the  State  to  provide 
such  recipients  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
vaccine  from  the  allotment  of  the  vaccine 
provided  Co  the  State.". 

(C)  I.M.MUNIZATION  DEMONSTRATION 

Projects  for  Outreach  Programs.— Sub- 
section (ti)  of  section  2  of  the  Vaccine  and 
Immunization  Amendments  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-502)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  Demonstration  Projects  for  Out- 
reach Progra.ms.— 

••(1)  In  aENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
may  make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  demonstration  projects — 

••(A)  to  provide,  without  administrative 
charge,  immunizations  for  vaccine  prevent- 
able diseases  to  children  not  more  than  2 
years    of  age    who    reside    in    communities 
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whose  population  includes  a.  significant  num- 
ber of  low  Income  individuals,  increasing  the 
capacity  of  public  health  departments  to  de- 
liver vaccines  and  facilitating  outreach  ac- 
tivities to  Improve  the  percentage  of  fully 
immunized  children; 

"(B)  to  expand  the  capacity  of  public 
health  departments  and  recipients  of  grants 
under  sections  329,  330,  and  340  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  that  are  co-located  with 
centers  providing  services  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in  order  to 
provide  immunizations  to  participants  in  the 
program  established  under  such  section  17 
during  regular  hours,  and  to  enable  State 
health  departments  working  through  State 
directors  of  the  program  established  under 
such  section  17  to  make  available  to  such 
centers  vaccines  and  adequate  funds  to  ad- 
minister immunizations;  and 

"(C)  to  maintain  private  physician  partici- 
pation in  the  provision  of  immunization 
services  and  to  encourage  private  physicians 
to  provide  such  services  to  infants  and  chil- 
dren enrolled  for  benefits  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraph 
(1),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1995. '. 

SEC.    4.    SUBSTANCE    ABUSE    PREVENTION    AND 
TREATMENT. 

(a)  Supplemental  Health  Services. and 
Administration.— 

(1)  Migrant  health  centers.— Section  329 
of  the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2564b)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(7) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (L); 

(ii)  by  redesignating  subfjaragraph  (M)  as 
subparagraph  (N);  and 

(iii)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (L) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(M)  substance  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention services;  and";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (i) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  section,  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  shall 
consult  and  coordinate  with  the  Office  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Office 
for  Treatment  Improvement.  The  Office  of 
Treatment  Improvement  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  collaborate  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  ensure  coordi- 
nation in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices.". 

(2)  COMMUNiry  health  centers.— Section 
330  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (L); 

(11)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (M)  as 
subparagraph  (N);  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (L) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(M)  substance  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention services;  and";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (j) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  section,  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  shall 
consult  and  coordinate  with  the  Office  for 


Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Office 
for  Treatment  Improvement.  The  Office  of 
Treatment  Improvement  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  collaborate  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  ensure  coordi- 
nation in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices.". 

(3)  Health  services  for  the  homeless.— 
Section  340(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  256)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  with  the  Di- 
rector" and  all  that  follows  through  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  for  Treatment  Improvement.". 

(b)  Model  Projects  for  Reducing  the  In- 
cidence OF  Substance  Abuse  Among  Preg- 
nant and  Postpartum  Women.— Section  509F 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-13)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  509F.  MODEL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
FOR  REDUCING  THE  INCIDENCE  OF 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  AMONG  PREG- 
NANT AND  POSTPARTUM  WOMEN. 

"(a)  Grants.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall 
make  demonstration  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  in  order  to  estab- 
lish substance  abuse  prevention,  education 
and  treatment  projects  serving  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women  and  their  infants. 

"(b)  Prioritv.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  making  grants  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  give  priority  to  any  qualified  applicant 
that  agrees  to  provide  treatment  services. 

"(2)  Further  PRioRm-.— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  applicant  for  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  that  is  receiving 
priority  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  give  further  priority  to  ap- 
plicants commensurate  with  the  extent  to 
which  some  or  all  of  the  services  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)  are  to  be  provided,  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with  other  public 
or  nonprofit  entities,  as  part  of  the  project 
carried  out  by  the  applicant  with  the  grant. 

"(B)  The  services  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  are — 

"(i)  outreach  services  in  the  community 
involved  to  identify  women  who  are  abusing 
alcohol  or  drugs  and  to  encourage  such 
women  to  undergo  treatment  for  such  abuse: 

"(ii)  prenatal  and  postpartum  health  care 
for  women  who  are  undergoing  treatment  for 
such  abuse; 

"(iii)  for  the  infants  and  children  of  such 
women,  pediatric  health  care  (including 
screenings  regarding  the  physical  and  men- 
tal development  of  the  infants  and  children) 
and  comprehensive  social  services; 

"(iv)  child  care,  transportation,  and  other 
support  services  regarding  such  treatment, 
including,  as  appropriate,  visits  to  the  home 
of  such  women; 

"(V)  as  appropriate,  referrals  to  facilities 
for  necessary  hospital  services; 

"(vi)  employment  counseling; 

"(vii)  appropriate  follow-up  services  to  as- 
sist in  preventing  relapses; 

"(viii)  case  management  services,  includ- 
ing assistance  in  establishing  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  providing  health  services,  mental 
health  services,  or  social  services; 

"(ix)  reasonable  efforts  to  preserve  and 
support  the  family  unit,  including  promoting 
the  appropriate  involvement  of  parents  and 
others,  and  counseling  the  children  of  women 
receiving  services  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(X)  housing  in  the  course  of  treatment 
under  circumstances  that  permit  the  chil- 


dren of  the  women  to  reside  with  their  moth- 
ers. 

"(c)  Accessibility  and  Language  Con- 
text.—The  Director  of  the  Office  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
applicant  for  the  grant  agrees  that  the  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  will  be  provided  at  locations  accessible 
to  low-income  pregnant  and  postpartum 
women;  and 

"(2)  will  be  provided  in  the  language  and 
the  cultural  context  that  is  most  appro- 
priate. 

"(d)  Health  Service  Co\'ered  by  State 
Plan  under  tftle  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
RrtY  Acrr. — 

"(1)  LiMFT ATION.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Director  of  the  Office  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless.  In  the  caae 
of  any  health  service  under  subsection  (a) 
that  is  covered  by  the  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  the  State  in  which  the  service  will  be 
provided — 

"(A)  the  applicant  for  the  grant  will  pro- 
vide the  health  service  directly,  and  the  aj>- 
plicant  has  entered  into  a  participation 
agreement  under  the  State  plan  and  is  quali- 
fied to  receive  payments  under  such  plan;  or 

"(B)  the  applicant  for  the  grant  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  an  entity  under 
which  the  entity  will  provide  the  health 
service,  and  the  entity  has  entered  into  such 
a  participation  agreement  and  is  qualified  to 
receive  such  payments. 

"(2)  Participation  agreements. — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  entity  making  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  regarding 
the  provision  of  health  services  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  requirement  established  in 
such  paragraph  regarding  a  participation 
agreement  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
if  the  organization  does  not.  in  providing 
health  services,  impose  a  charge  or  accept 
reimbursement  available  from  any  third- 
party  payor,  including  reimbursement  under 
any  insurance  policy  or  under  any  Federal  or 
State  health  benefits  program. 

"(B)  A  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether  an  entity  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  meets  the  criteria  for  a  waiver 
under  such  subparagraph  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  organization  ac- 
cepts voluntary  donations  regarding  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Imposition  of  Charges.— The  Director 
of  the  Office  may  not  make  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  a^ees  that,  if  a  charge  is  imposed  for 
the  provision  of  services  or  activities  under 
the  grant,  such  charge — 

"(1)  will  be  made  according  to  a  schedule 
of  charges  that  is  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic; 

"(2)  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Income 
and  resources  of  the  woman  involved;  and 

"(3)  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  woman 
with  an  income  of  less  than  100  percent  of 
the  official  poverty  line,  as  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Management 
and  Budget  and  revised  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

"(f)  Distribution  of  Grants.— In  making 
grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  ensure  that  the  grants  are 
equitably  allocated  among  the  principal  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  qualified  applicants  for 
the  grants. 

"(g)  Requirement  of  Non-Federal  Con- 
tributions.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice may  not  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
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(a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant  agrees, 
with  respect  to  the  costs  to  be  incurred  by 
the  applicant  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
acrlbed  in  such  subsection,  to  make  available 
(directly  or  through  donations  from  public  or 
private  entities)  non-Federal  contributions 
toward  such  costs  in  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than — 

"(A)  SI  for  each  $9  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  first  year  of  payments  under 
the  grant;  and 

"(B)  SI  for  each  S3  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  any  subsequent  year  of  such  pay- 
ments. 

"(2)  Type  of  contribution.— Non-Federal 
contributions  required  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding plant,  equipment,  or  services. 
Amounts  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  services  assisted  or  subsidized  to 
any  significant  extent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, may  not  be  included  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  non-Federal  con- 
tributions. 

"(h)  Limitations  and  Waivek.— 

"(1)  Limitations.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice may  not,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  make  a  grant  under  subsection  lai 
unless  the  applicant  for  the  ^ant  agrees 
that  the  grant  will  not  be  expended— 

"(A)  to  provide  inpatient  services,  except 
with  respect  to  residential  treatment  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  provided  in  settings 
other  than  hospitals: 

"(B)  to  make  cash  payments  to  intended 
recipients  of  services  under  the  program  in- 
volved; 

"(C)  to  purchase  or  improve  real  property 
(other  than  minor  remodeling  of  existing  im- 
provements to  real  property)  or  to  purchase 
major  medical  equipment;  or 

"(D)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 

"(2)  Waiver.— If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
finds  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  in- 
volved cannot  otherwise  be  carried  out.  the 
Director  may.  with  respect  to  an  otherwise 
qualified  grantee,  waive  the  restriction  es- 
tablished In  paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(1)  Annual  Reports.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant 
agrees — 

"(1)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report  that  describes  the  utilization  and 
costs  of  services  provided  under  the  grant; 

"(2)  to  include  in  the  report  the  number  of 
women  served,  the  number  of  infants  served, 
and  the  type  and  costs  of  services  provided; 
and 

"(3)  to  include  in  the  report  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate;  and 

"(4)  to  prepare  the  report  in  such  form,  and 
to  submit  the  report  in  such  manner,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(j)  Appucation.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
flce  may  not  make  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  unless — 

"(1)  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made,  the 
application  provides  assurances  of  compli- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  the  application  otherwise  is  in  such 
form,  is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(k)  Payments.— The  period  during  which 
payments  are  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office   under  a   grant   under  subsection   (ai 


may  not  exceed  5  years,  but  may  be  renewed. 
Such  payments  shall  be  subject  to  annual  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  and  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved to  make  the  payments. 

"(1)  Evaluations.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  evaluate  projects  conducted  with 
prants  under  this  section. 

■imi  Collaboration  With  Other  Federal 
AGENCIES  AND  WITH  STATES.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  collaborate  with  all  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies  on  issues  relating 
to  maternal  substance  abuse,  including  the 
Office  for  Treatment  Improvement,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Re- 
sources Development,  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
and  Assistance,  and  the  Office  of  Human  De- 
velopment Services.  Such  collaboration  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  establishment 
of  interagency  task  forces,  as  appropriate. 
The  Director  shall  collaborate  with  the 
States  to  ensure  that  grants  awarded  under 
this  section  are  coordinated  with  other 
treatment  efforts  undertaken  within  each 
State. 

■•in!  Report.— Not  later  than  October  1, 
1992  and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Each  such  report  shall  include 
any  evaluations  conducted  under  subsection 
(li  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 
SEC.  e.  SMOKING  CESSATION  IN  PREGNANCY. 

Section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  247b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(iTiili  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
shall  assist  the  prenatal  clinics  in  the  United 
States  in  implementing  smoking  cessation 
programs  to  decrease  rates  of  smoking  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with— 

■■I  A  I  State  departments  of  health: 

■■iSi  after  consultation  with  State  authori- 
ties, to  local  departments  of  health;  and 

■■(Ci  other  public  entities: 
to  aisist  such  departments,  authorities  and 
entities  in  implementing  effective  programs 
and  policies  to  prevent  tobacco  use  during 
pregnancy. 

"(2i  Not  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  eligible  recipients  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  subsection. 

■■(3i  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  his  subsection. 
$10.000.(X)0  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1995.  ■.• 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ROBB): 
S.  498.  A  bill  to  designate  a  clinical 
wlnj  at  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Center  In  Salem.  Vir- 
ginia, as  the  "Hugh  Davis  Memorial 
Wing":  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HUGH  DAVIS  MEMORIAL  WING 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Robb  to  des- 
ignate the  clinical  wing  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Salem.  VA.  the  construction  of 
which  began  in  1988,  as  the  "Hugh 
Davis  Memorial  Wing."  The  same  bill 
has  been  introduced  by  my  colleague  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman James  Olin. 

Mr.  Davis'  Federal  career  spanned  a 
period  of  47  years,  starting  in  1941  and 
more  than  40  years  were  spent  in  serv- 
ice to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
During  his  senior  year  in  high  school, 
at  the  a^'e  of  16,  he  passed  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice Exaan  for  a  clerk-typist  position 
and  was  subsequently  selected  for  a  job 
with  the  Finance  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Awny.  High  school  officials  let 
him  skip  classes  in  the  spring  and  come 
back  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  take 
final  exams.  He  continued  In  his  job 
with  the  Army  until  June  1943,  at 
which  Cime  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Army.  Following  his  discharge  in  1946. 
Mr.  Davis  returned  to  Federal  service, 
this  time  with  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration in  Nashville,  TN. 

Mr.  Davis  studied  law  at  night  at  An- 
drew Jackson  University  and  received 
a  bachelor  of  law  degree  in  1950.  He  also 
took  classes  in  accounting,  manage- 
ment, and  hospital  and  business  admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Davis  advanced  through  the 
ranks  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  was  assigned  to  numerous  veterans 
facilities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  transferring  to  the 
Medical  Center  in  Salem  Mr.  Davis  was 
assigned  to  veterans  facilities  in  Mem- 
phis and  Mountain  Home.  TN,  Fort 
Wayne.  IN.  Lexington,  KY.  Biloxi.  MS. 
Fayett8ville,  AR,  and  the  central  office 
in  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Davis  arrived 
at  Salem  in  1972  and  served  as  Director 
for  17  years  until  his  death  in  March 
1989. 

Important  changes  occurred  at  the 
Salem  facility  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  DaTis.  The  physical  plant,  as  well 
as  the  mission  and  capability,  of  the 
Salem  facility  was  expanded  toward 
the  goal  of  providing  a  full  range  of 
services  to  veterans.  The  completion  of 
the  new  chapel  was  a  proud  accom- 
plishment that  Mr.  Davis  had  pursued 
for  many  years.  The  new  outpatient/ 
nursing  clinical  addition  was  the  ac- 
complishment to  which  Mr.  Davis  was 
most  dedicated  and  one  which  he  close- 
ly followed  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  President,  the  designation  of  the 
new  clinical  wing  at  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Medical  Center  in  Salem,  VA.  as 
the  "Hugh  Davis  Memorial  Wing",  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  this  untiring  leader 
whose  accomplishments  will  better  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  bill  be 
placed  In  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
followsi 
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S.  498 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  INESIGNATION  OF  CLINICAL  WING  AT 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS  MEDICAL  CENTER  IN 
SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 

The  clinical  wing  at  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Salem. 
Virginia,  the  construction  of  which  began  in 
1988,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Hugh  Davis  Memorial  Wing".  Any  reference 
to  such  clinical  wing  in  any  law,  map,  regu- 
lation, document,  i)aper,  or  other  record  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Hugh  Davis  Memorial  Wing.» 

•  Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I'm  pleased 
to  join  my  senior  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Warner,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  which  designates  the 
new  clinical  building  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Salem,  VA,  as  the  "Hugh  Davis 
Memorial  Wing." 

Mr.  Davis  contributed  47  years  of  his 
professional  life  to  public  service.  He 
passed  the  civil  service  examination 
when  he  was  16,  spent  3  years  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  dedicated  40  years  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
From  1972  until  his  death  in  1989.  Hugh 
Davis  served  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center  in  Salem.  VA. 

As  Administrator,  Mr.  Davis  was  par- 
ticularly committed  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  clinical  wing  for  the  medical 
center,  a  $65  million  project  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  either  later 
this  year  or  by  the  spring  of  1992.  Al- 
though Mr.  Davis  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  Virginia's  veterans  bene- 
fit from  this  new  addition,  I'm  pleased 
to  join  Senator  Warner  in  introducing 
legislation  designating  this  building 
the  "Hugh  Davis  Memorial  Wing."« 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  COCHRAN): 
S.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program  offer  stu- 
dents specific  types  of  fluid  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

PROVISION  OF  FLUID  MILK 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  affecting 
the  future  health  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

The  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States  is  heart  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Surgeon  General,  more  than 
1.25  million  heart  attacks  occur  each 
year  and  more  than  500,000  people  die 
as  a  result.  There  is  extensive  and  con- 
sistent evidence  that  dietary  fat  and 
cholesterol  are  related  to  coronary 
heart  disease.  The  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  recommends  reduc- 
ing the  intake  of  total  fat  and  satu- 
rated fat  in  the  American  diet  in  order 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  heart  dis- 
ease. 


The  second  leading  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States  is  cancer.  There  is 
substantial,  though  not  conclusive,  evi- 
dence that  dietary  fat  increases  the 
risk  for  cancers  of  the  breast,  colon, 
and  prostate.  The  Surgeon  General  sug- 
gests that  reducing  fat  consumption  in 
the  general  public  might  reduce  the 
risk  for  certain  cancers. 

The  medical  costs  of  diet-related  dis- 
orders are  contributing  to  the  current 
escalating  costs  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States,  including  physician  vis- 
its, hospital  admission,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment.  One  of  the  indirect  costs  in- 
cludes the  time  lost  from  work  by  per- 
sons suffering  from  these  conditions. 
The  cost  is  unmeasurable  of  the  re- 
duced quality  of  life  for  persons  suffer- 
ing from  these  conditions  and  other 
people  in  their  lives. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  eating 
habits  developed  early  in  life  tend  to 
continue  throughout  life.  Thus,  health- 
ful eating  patterns  established  early  in 
life  will  help  prevent  diet-related 
health  problems  later  in  life. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  encourage  local  professionals  to  help 
children  choose  foods  that  are  lower  in 
fat. 

The  legislation  eliminates  a  provi- 
sion in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
which  requires  that  whole  milk  and 
unflavored  lowfat  milk  be  offered  to 
the  25  million  students  who  receive  fed- 
erally subsidized  lunches  under  the 
program.  Local  professionals  would  be 
allowed  to  serve  the  type  or  types  of 
milk  which  they  believe  would  be  most 
healthful  and  nutritious  for  the  stu- 
dents in  their  charge.  In  some  cases, 
the  choice  might  be  to  serve  2-percent 
milk.  In  other  cases,  the  choice  might 
be  both  2-percent  and  whole  milk.  In 
my  view  however,  sei-ving  whole  milk 
in  all  cases  should  not  be  mandated  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  body  of  sci- 
entific and  medical  evidence  to  support 
eliminating  the  requirement  that 
schools  serve  whole  milk.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  on 
Nutrition  and  Health  was  released. 
That  report  identified  excessive  fat 
consumption  as  the  biggest  problem  in 
the  American  diet.  According  to  the  re- 
port, "some  studies  indicate  that  diets 
high  in  total  fat  are  associated  with 
higher  obesity  rates.  In  addition,  there 
is  substantial,  although  not  yet  conclu- 
sive, epidemiologic  and  animal  evi- 
dence in  support  of  an  association  be- 
tween dietary  fat  intake  and  increase 
risk  for  cancer,  especially  breast  and 
colon  cancer.  *  *  *  At  present,  dietary 
fat  accounts  for  about  37  percent  of  the 
total  energy  intake  of  Americans." 

The  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Ameri- 
cans, jointly  issued  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human 
Services,  provide  recommendations  for 
healthy  Americans  over  age  2.  These 
guidelines  suggest  lowering  fat  intake 


for  most  Americans.  The  dietary  guide- 
lines recommend  that  30  percent,  or 
less,  of  calories  come  ft"om  fat.  They 
suggest  choosing  skim  or  lowfat  milk. 
According  to  the  guidelines,  one  cup  of 
skim  milk  has  only  a  trace  of  fat.  One 
cup  of  2-percent  milk  has  5  grams  of 
fat.  A  cup  of  whole  milk  has  8  grams  of 
fat. 

Moreover,  the  guidelines  suggest  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  calories  come 
from  saturated  fat.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  goals  of  30  percent  for 
total  fat  and  10  percent  for  saturated 
fat  apply  to  people's  entire  diet,  not  to 
any  one  food  or  to  any  one  meal.  How- 
ever, according  to  calculations  by  Pub- 
lic Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Policy, 
in  whole  milk  approximately  48  per- 
cent of  calories  come  from  fat  and  30 
percent  of  calories  from  sattirated  fat. 
For  2-percent  milk.  35  percent  of  cal- 
ories come  from  fat  and  18  calories 
from  saturated  fat. 

Other  professional  information  is 
available  specifically  regarding  the 
school  lunch  program.  In  December 
1990,  the  Citizens"  Commission  on 
School  Nutrition  released  a  white 
paper  on  School  Lunch  Nutrition  urg- 
ing that  lowfat  milk  be  served.  Also 
the  white  paper  urged  that,  in  the 
short  term,  school  lunches  should  aver- 
age 35  percent  of  calories  from  fat. 

The  most  recent  National  Health  and 
Nutrition  Examination  Survey  showed 
that  6-  to  19-year  olds  obtain  nearly  37 
percent  of  their  daily  calories  from  fat. 
This  amount  is  above  the  white  paper's 
short-term  goal  of  35  percent  and  the 
dietary  guidelines  recommendation  of 
30  percent.  The  Center  for  Science  in 
the  Public  Interest  and  Marriott  Corp. 
sampled  menus  from  three  school  lunch 
programs.  The  results  were  that  two  of 
the  programs  averaged  42  percent  of 
calories  from  fat.  The  third  program 
averaged  41  percent  of  calories  from  fat 
when  whole  milk  was  served  and  36  per- 
cent with  skim  milk. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  informa- 
tion indicates  that  we  should  consider 
some  means  of  reducing  fat  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  One  easy  way  to 
cut  back  on  fat  is  to  encourage  con- 
sumption of  lowfat  milk.  Milk  provides 
important  nutrients  such  as  vitamin  A, 
vitamin  D,  riboflavin,  and  calcium. 
Generally  speaking,  lowfat  milk  pro- 
vides these  same  nutrients  without  as 
much  fat.  Moreover,  anecdotal  evi- 
dence indicates  that  this  method  of  re- 
ducing fat  would  not  make  liuiches  less 
palatable  for  children.  In  1980,  when 
many  schools  switched  to  lowfat  milk 
only,  professionals  in  this  field  did  not 
report  student  dissatisfaction. 

My  bill  is  not  the  exact  recommenda- 
tion of  the  white  paper  on  school-lunch 
nutrition.  It  recommended  banning 
whole  milk  and  serving  only  lowfat 
milk.  I  could  not  agree  with  that  rec- 
ommendation because  there  may  be 
circumstances  where  local  profes- 
sionals determine  that  some  children 
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or  groups  of  children  should  consume 
whole  milk.  In  a  time  in  which  we  dis- 
cuss educational  choice,  this  local 
choice  should  be  available  to  profes- 
sionals. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  re- 
quirement to  serve  various  types  of 
milk  is  an  administrative  headache  for 
local  school  lunch  managers.  Local 
school  food  service  managers,  who  are 
professional  meal  planners,  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  choose  the  most 
healthy  option  for  their  children  with- 
out unnecessary  Federal  redtape  and 
Interference.  Local  professionals  are 
more  qualifled  to  make  the  proper  bev- 
erage selections  for  their  children  than 
is  Congress.  In  fact,  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association, 
which  represents  school  lunch  adminis- 
trators, has  recommended  that  current 
law  be  amended.  Eliminating  the  whole 
milk  requirement  also  is  supported  by 
the  American  Heart  Association,  the 
American  Dietetic  Association,  the  So- 
ciety for  Nutrition  Education,  the 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  Pub- 
lic Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Policy, 
and  the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Pub- 
lic Interest. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  reduce 
Federal  interference  and  reduce  fat  in 
the  diets  of  our  students.  But,  I  wish  to 
be  clear  about  one  thing.  Milk  is  a 
highly  nutritious  food.  My  intention  in 
introducing  this  bill  is  not  to  denigrate 
its  wholesomeness,  but  to  encourage 
consumption  of  the  lower  fat  varieties. 
My  intention  is  to  allow  local  profes- 
sionals to  determine  which  type  of 
milk  children  should  drink.  That  deci- 
sion best  rests  with  local  professionals, 
not  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  PROVISION  OP  PLUID  MILK. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  9(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  Lunches  served  by  schools  participat- 
ing in  the  school  lunch  program  under  this 
Act  shall  offer  students  fluid  milk.".* 


J  Ml 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  500.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  contract  with 
private  facilities  to  ensure  that  provi- 
sion of  medical  care  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  provision  of  hos- 
pital care,  nursing  home  ciare,  and  med- 
ical services  to  veterans  eligible  for 
such  care  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


PROVISION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Seniitor  Cranston  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  ensure  that  current 
veterans  who  are  eligible  to  receive  VA 
health  care  are  not  denied  health  care 
services  as  a  result  of  VA  treatment  of 
Persian  Gulf-related  casualties.  Given 
the  strain  that  already  exists  on  many 
VA  health  care  facilities,  this  bill  is 
necessary  to  prevent  any  further  ero- 
sion of  services  for  current  veterans  in 
the  event  that  VA  hospitals  are  used  to 
care  for  casualties  of  the  current  con- 
flict in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Let  me  make  clear  my  hope  that  cir- 
cumstances in  the  gulf  never  trigger 
this  legislation. 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  Vet- 
erans Affairs  have  established  a  plan 
under  which  the  VA  will  accept  Persian 
Gulf  casualties  if  large-scale  casualties 
should  overburden  military  hospitals.  I 
am  hopeful  that  diplomatic  efforts  will 
bring  a  quick  end  to  this  war  and  that 
there  will  be  no  more  casualties.  And 
even  if  the  war  continues,  I  am  hopeful, 
as  we  all  are,  that  casualties  will  be 
held  to  an  absolute  minimum.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  the  bed  space  provided 
in  the  VA  contingency  plan  would  not 
be  needed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

However,  in  the  event  that  VA  bed 
space  is  needed,  we  must  ensure  that 
the  contingency  plan  also  covers  cur- 
rent veterans  who  depend  on  the  VA  for 
health  care.  It  is  absolutely  vital  that 
we  address  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But,  in  doing  so,  we  should  not 
forget  the  men  and  women  who  served 
before  them. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  sjiecifies  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  ensure  that 
health  care  services  to  eligible  veter- 
ans are  not  degraded  as  a  result  of  VA 
treatment  of  Department  of  Defense 
personnel.  This  section  requires  the  VA 
to  contract  with  private  health  care  fa- 
cilities for  treatment  of  any  veterans 
who  are  eligible  for  VA  health  care,  but 
who  either  are  denied  access  to  VA 
care  and  services  or  suffer  a  reduction 
in  necessary  services  as  a  result  of  VA 
treatment  of  Persian  Gulf-related  cas- 
ualties. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reimburse  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  any 
additional  costs  incurred  by  the  VA  as 
a  result  of  VA  contracts  with  private 
health  caxe  facilities  entered  into 
under  section  1.  Specifically,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  asked  to 
cover  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
the  cost  of  the  VA  providing  the  health 
care  by  contract  and  the  cost  that 
would  have  been  incurred  if  the  serv- 
ices had  been  provided  directly  by  the 
VA.  The  only  cost  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  be  to  cover  any  addi- 
tional charges  the  VA  incurs  as  a  di- 
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rect  result  of  the  VA's  treatment  of 
Department  of  Defense  personnel. 

Section  3  defines,  for  purposes  of  this 
bill,  the  term  "Persian  Gulf  War,"  as 
"the  period  beginning  on  August  2, 
1990,  and  ending  thereafter  on  the  date 
prescribed  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion or  by  law." 

Section  4  clarifies  the  treatment  of 
costs  under  the  bill  by  stating  that  the 
costs  of  the  bill,  as  a  result  of  its  direct 
relationship  to  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  are  exempt  from  the  discre- 
tionary spending  caps  as  established  in 
Public  Law  101-508,  the  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  reconciliation  bill.  Public  Law 
101-508  allowed  the  spending  caps  to  be 
waived  for  emergency  expenditures 
specifically  related  to  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  and  the  circumstances  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill  fall  clearly  into 
that  war-related  emergency  category. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  never  triggered. 
However,  they  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  both  our  current  and  future  veter- 
ans will  continue  to  receive  the  treat- 
ment they  have  earned.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
follows: 

S.  500 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  p.  PROVISION  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  TO  ELr 
IGIBLE  VETERANS  DURING  PERIOD 
WHEN  MEDICAL  CARE  IS  PROVIDED 
TO  ACTIVE  DUTY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  Requirement  To  Sustain  the  Level  of 
Care  anc  Services  Furnished  Non-Members 
OF  THE  Armed  Forces.— The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall  ensure  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  the  levels  of  hospital  care,  nurs- 
ing home  care,  and  medical  services  fur- 
nished t«  eligible  persons  as  a  result  of  the 
furnishing  of  such  care  and  services  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  section 
5011  A(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
or  in  connection  with  injuries  or  illnesses  in- 
curred of  aggravated  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

(b)  REquIREMENT  FOR  CONTRACT  CARE.— The 

Secretary  shall  contract  with  facilities  other 
than  those  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Ibr  the  furnishing  of  hospital  care, 
nursing  tome  care,  or  medical  services  to  el- 
igible p«rsons  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirement  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  DEFiNrriON. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "eligible  person"  means  a 
person  eligible  to  receive  hospital  care,  nurs- 
ing home  care,  or  medical  services  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  but  does  not  include  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  being  furnished  hospital 
care,  nufsing  home  care,  or  medical  services 
pursuant  to  section  5011A(a)  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed State*  Code. 

SEC.  2.  RBIMBURSEMENT  FOR  CARE. 

In  any  case  in  which  hospital  care,  nursing 
home  care,  or  medical  services  are  provided 
by  contmct  with  a  facility  other  than  a  fa- 
cility of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
under  the  authority  of  section  1.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  amount  of 
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the  difference  (If  any)  between  the  costs  of 
providing  such  c&re  or  services  by  contract 
and  the  cost  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs)  of  providing  such  care  or 
services  in  medical  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SEC.  S.  DEFIfanONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  terms  "hospital  care",  "nursing 
home  care",  and  "medical  services"  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  sections  601(5), 
101(28).  and  601(6)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  respectively. 

(2)  The  term  "Persian  Gulf  War"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  thereafter  on  the  date  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 

SEC.  4.  TREATMENT  OF  COSTS. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  251(b)(2)(D)  and 
252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.),  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Public 
Law  101-508,  all  direct  or  discretionary 
spending  contained  in  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  designated  and  treated  as  emer- 
gency expenditures  pursuant  to  those  sec- 
tions and  as  not  being  subject  to  spending 
limits  under  that  Act. 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  establish  a  data  col- 
lection, information  dissemination, 
and  student  counseling  and  assistance 
network,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

STUDENT  COUNSELING  AND  ASSISTANCE 
NETWORK  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  will  help  peo- 
ple get  information  about  existing 
sources  of  financial  aid  for  prospective 
college  students. 

My  legislation  has  been  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  College  Admission  Counselors, 
the  National  Council  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Associations,  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators, 
0MB  Watch,  and  the  College  Board.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters  of 
support  from  several  of  these  groups  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  after  the  text  of 
the  bill  which  I  also  ask  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
attempt  to  break  down  some  of  the 
barriers  to  financial  aid.  It  responds  to 
a  concern  that  I  have  heard  whenever  I 
talk  to  high  school  students  or  their 
parents.  And  that  concern  is  simple: 
How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  a  college 
education? 

For  just  about  anyone  of  modest 
means,  it's  next  to  impossible  to  pay 
for  a  college  education  out  of  pocket. 
Parents  can't  save  enough  and  kids 
can't  earn  enough  to  meet  the  $10,000 
to  $20,000  a  year  costs  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. And  while  they  may  know  that 
there  are  some  forms  of  help  available, 
no  matter  how  hard  they  try,  they  just 
can't  pull  together  all  the  information 


on  public  and  private  aid  that's  avail- 
able. It's  just  not  located  in  one  place. 
School  counselors  do  their  best,  but 
the  sources  to  which  they  have  access 
are  limited.  They  usually  end  up  giving 
the  same  information  to  everyone  who 
asks  with  no  attempt  to  tailor  the  ma- 
terial to  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  student  and  family. 

And  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  ge- 
neric material  they  have  isn't  all  that 
useful.  Some  time  ago,  the  Department 
of  Education  used  to  put  out  a  pretty 
good  booklet  on  State  and  Federal 
sources  that  at  least  could  get  these 
families  going.  That  handy  80-page 
guide  has  now  been  replaced  with  an  18- 
page  factsheet  that  is  not  nearly  as 
valuable.  And  if  it  weren't  for  the  dis- 
tribution services  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Admission  Coun- 
selors, even  that  would  be  largely  un- 
available. We  can  do  better. 

And  I  believe  we  have  to  do  better.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  there  are 
millions  of  kids  who  would  like  to  go 
to  college  but  simply  write  it  off  as  an 
impossible  dream  because  of  the  stag- 
gering costs  of  a  college  education.  And 
there  are  many  who  choose  their 
school  based  on  the  financial  aid — or 
lack  of  it — they  think  is  available.  So 
we  lose  some  extra  talent  because  we 
don't  get  the  word  out  on  choices. 

Early  intervention  has  been  proven 
to  work  with  some  of  the  lowest  in- 
come families.  We  know  through  public 
programs  like  TRIO  and  private  pro- 
grams like  Eugene  Lang's  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  that  if  college  is  seen  as  a  real- 
istic option,  then  kids  work  harder  in 
high  school  and  get  better  grades  and 
learn  more.  And  we  know  from  the 
press  coverage  surrounding  our  volun- 
teer forces  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  many  of  those  young  people  joined 
the  armed  services  because  it  was  the 
only  way  they  thought  they  could  get 
job  skills  and  college  educations.  This 
legislation,  if  enacted,  would  enable  us 
to  intervene  in  more  of  those  lives 
early  on — through  counselors,  through 
information  and  dissemination  pro- 
grams, and  through  a  massive  public 
service  announcement  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  our  kids  see 
ads  on  TV  telling  them  to  "Be  All  That 
You  Can  Be— Join  the  Aimy."  But  they 
never  see  a  Department  of  Education 
advertisement  telling  our  Nation's 
young  people  that  "Uncle  Sam  Wants 
You— In  College." 

Now  there  is  nothing— nothing- 
wrong  with  the  Army's  campaign.  It's 
first-class  marketing  and  it  works.  But 
there  is  something  wrong  with  a  sys- 
tem that  spends  millions  persuading 
our  kids  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  the 
best  way  to  get  a  college  education  and 
spends  nothing  on  promoting  other 
methods  of  achieving  that  goal.  After 
all.  with  the  manpower  cuts  going  into 
effect,  military  service  isn't  going  to 
be  as  open  a  path  as  it  used  to  be — so 


we  better  start  giving  people  a  road 
map  with  other  directions  on  it. 

Compare  the  national  investments  in 
recruiting  and  advertising,  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Pen- 
tagon. In  1991.  the  armed  services  will 
spend  approximately  $400  million  on  re- 
cruitment. They'll  spend  an  additional 
$210  million  on  advertising.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that  Mr.  President. 
Many  members  of  our  top  notch  volun- 
teer force  fighting  today  in  Kuwait  are 
there  because  we  made  a  commitment 
to  recruiting  and  advertising  careers  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  in  contrast, 
there  is  virtually  no  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  recruit  stu- 
dents to  college.  There  is  virtually  no 
budget  to  advertise  our  critical  edu- 
cation needs  and  the  skills  that  will  be 
vital  to  restoring  the  U.S.  position  in 
international  competitiveness.  It  is  in- 
teresting, Mr.  President — ^and  our  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  who  chairs 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  on  Education 
can  probably  speak  to  this  better  than 
I— that  when  these  student  aid  pro- 
grams were  pulled  together  back  in  the 
seventies.  Congress  intended  there  to 
be  a  major  marketing  and  recruiting 
component.  That  didn't  happen  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  I'm  hopeful  we 
can  get  back  on  track. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  chance  we 
have  of  a  bright  future  lies  with  our 
young  people.  If  they  do  not  aspire,  we 
fail.  The  Student  Counseling  Assist- 
ance Network  Act  is  designed  to  foster 
those  aspirations  and  then  to  make  the 
"how  to"  part  a  bit  less  bureaucratic 
and  much  more  accessible  to  coun- 
selors, librarians,  students,  parents  and 
educators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  proposal  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  bill  text  and 
the  attached  letters  of  support  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  501 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student 
Counseling  and  Assistance  Network  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  postsecondary  education  is  not  per- 
ceived to  be  a  viable  option  for  many  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  whose  family 
background,  economic  situation,  or  experi- 
ence are  such  that  access  to  information 
concerning  educational  opportunities  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  limited; 

(2)  an  increasing  number  of  students  in  the 
United  States  are  aware  of  the  rising  costs 
associated  vrlth  postsecondary  education,  in- 
cluding tuition  and  housing,  yet  are  not 
aware  of  the  means  available  to  finance 
higher  education  and  the  long-term  value  as- 
sociated with  an  Investment  of  time  and  n- 
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nancial  resources  in  a  postsecondary  pro- 
gram of  study,  and  many  economically  dis- 
advantacred  students  in  the  United  States 
have  the  perception  that  the  only  means  of 
flnanclng  postsecondary  education  is  by  Join- 
ing: the  Armed  Forces  and  earning  edu- 
cational benefits; 

(3)  school  counselors,  librarians,  teachers. 
principals,  parents,  staff  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  stu- 
dents must  receive  thorough  information  re- 
garding postsecondary  education  and  finan- 
cial aid  opportunities,  much  of  which  is  al- 
ready In  existence  but  not  readily  available; 

(4)  middle,  junior  high,  and  secondary 
schools  must  respond  to  the  growing  need  for 
Information  and  guidance  by— 

(A)  providing  guidance  with  proper  course 
selection  and  good  study  skills  and  habits 
from  grades  7  through  12; 

(B)  securing  parental  and  guardian  involve- 
ment in  the  acquisition  of  study  skills  by 
students  and  the  provision  of  assistance  with 
homework; 

(C)  expanding  parental  understanding  of 
college  costs  and  of  the  variety  of  forms  of 
student  financial  assistance  and  savings 
plans  for  postsecondary  education,  as  well  as 
supplying  information  about  how  to  apply 
for  such  assistance;  and 

(D)  establishing  programs  that  involve 
community  assistance  for  schools  by  provid- 
ing tutoring,  mentoring,  work  experience, 
and  other  vital  services,  so  that  students  can 
learn  and  study  in  an  environment  conducive 
to  furthering  education  after  high  school 
graduation; 

(5)  educators  and  administrators,  such  as 
school  counselors,  librarians,  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, other  State  and  local  school  adminis- 
trators, staff  of  programs  assisted  under  sub- 
part 4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu 
cation  Act  of  1965.  and  school  boards,  need  to 
know  what  types  of  precollege  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  work  in  various  set- 
tings, such  as  rural,  suburban,  and  inner  city 
settings,  in  order  to  fashion  and  adapt  pro- 
grams for  their  schools,  and  must  have  spe- 
cific training  in  precollege  guidance  and 
counseling  and  college  admissions  counsel- 
ing; 

(6)  early  intervention  information  dissemi- 
nation programs  have  successfully  intro- 
duced precollege  planning  to  younger  stu- 
dents and  their  families,  but  there  exists  no 
good,  organized,  nationwide  method  of  shar- 
ing Information  about  such  programs  within 
the  schools,  community,  agencies,  and  other 
organizations  that  can  and  should  imple- 
ment such  programs; 

(7)  the  provision  of  postsecondary  informa- 
tion Is  a  proper  and  necessary  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

(8)  the  "Be  All  That  You  Can  Be"  cam- 
palgrn  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a  decen- 
tralized Information  dissemination  program 
to  alert  young  people  to  educational  advan- 
tage and  opportunities; 

(9)  Improved  Information  collection,  af- 
firmative dissemination  of  information,  and 
presentation  of  data  in  electronic  and  print 
formats  which  support  analysis,  public  un- 
derstanding, and  communication  will  assist 
efforts  to  promote  participation  in  post- 
secondary  educational  activities; 

(10)  despite  the  vast  quantities  of  informa- 
tion related  to  postsecondary  information 
collected  by  the  Department,  neither  the  De- 
partment nor  the  public  can  effectively  find 
and  use  such  information; 

(11)  information  about  postsecondary  op- 
portunities and  public  access  to  such  infor- 


mation needs  to  be  continuously  expanded 
and  strengthened,  and  there  needs  to  be  on- 
going and  timely  dissemination  of  such  in- 
fonration,  and  identification  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  distribution  channels  to 
improve  the  usefulness  of  such  information 
to  traditional  and  nontraditional  students; 
and 

1 12 1  traditional  cost-benefit  criteria  are 
not  appropriate  to  evaluate  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  postsecondary  informa- 
tion. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  promote  the  quality  and  public  aware- 
nesf  of.  access  to.  and  use  of.  information  re- 
sources concerning  financial  assistance  for 
postsecondary  education; 

i2)  stimulate  greater  public  participation 
in  postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
by  disseminating  relevant  information  to  the 
puWic  through  electronic  and  other  means; 

i3i  improve  upon  and  coordinate  informa- 
tion resources  that  may  assist  educators,  ad- 
ministrators, students,  and  parents  in  mak- 
ing decisions  that  affect  participation  in 
postsecondary  education  activities; 

i4i  develop  and  support  initiatives  to  im- 
prove communication  between  individuals 
and  organizations  counseling  students  re- 
garding postsecondary  education; 

(5i  encourage  the  integration  and  synthesis 
of  publicly  available  information  about  post- 
seccndary  educational  opportunities  (regard- 
less of  format)  that  may  be  useful  in  prepa- 
ration for  or  participation  in  education  after 
high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent: 

'6'  provide  for  public  participation  in  the 
design,  testing,  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  make  postsecond- 
ar.v  information  products  and  services  pub- 
licly accessible;  and 

(1i  ensure  that  Department  postsecondary 
information  activities  are  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to — 

(Ai  improve  the  quality  of  decisionmaking, 
regulation,  and  program  management; 

iBi  assist  school  counselors  and  admissions 
officers  in  providing  guidance  to  school  per- 
sonnel, students,  parents,  and  others  in  the 
community;  and 

(Ci  encourage  public  use  of  information  re- 
garding postsecondary  education  and  finan- 
cial assistance,  including  minimizing  fees  so 
as  not  to  deter  public  access  to  such  infor- 
mation. 

SEC.   4.  INFORMATION  AND  COUNSEUNG  SERV- 
ICES. 

in  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish information  and  counseling  services 
within  the  Department  for  the  purjKise  of— 

(1)  collecting  information  concerning — 

(A)  existing  effective,  early  intervention 
programs  that  provide  financial  aid  informa- 
tion and  dissemination;  and 

(B>  existing  exemplary  precollege  guidance 
and  counseling  and  college  admission  coun- 
seling programs  that  operate — 

(1 )  in  local  schools; 

(li)  in  colleges  and  universities; 
(li>  at  the  State  level; 

(iv)   through   professional    education   asso- 
ciations; and 
(V)  „hrough  other  organizations; 

(2)  establishing  a  national  clearinghouse  at 
the  Department  to— 

(A)  publish,  publicize,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  precollege  guidance  and  coun- 
seling and  college  admission  counseling  pro- 
grims;  and 

(B)  provide  linkage  and  coordination 
among  existing  clearinghouses;  and 


(3)  offering  assistance  to  schools  and  Insti- 
tutions '  that  wish  to  implement  such  pro- 
grajns. 

(b)  GRANTS.— The  Secretary  shall  award 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  to — 

(1)  derelop  model  precollege  guidance  and 
counseling  and  college  admission  counseling 
programs  for  use  in  various  types  of  schools 
and  institutions.  Including  tools  and  re- 
sources for  disseminaton  to  students  and 
parents  by  counselors  and  other  educators; 

(2)  train  school  counselors  and  admissions 
officers  to  work  with  parents,  guardians,  and 
other  individuals  In  the  community,  such  as 
after-school  care  providers,  recreation  work- 
ers, parent-teacher  organizations,  school 
board  members,  and  youth  and  community 
agency  representatives,  so  that  Information 
is  widely  available  regarding  both  the  estab- 
lishment of  student  counseling  and  assist- 
ance programs  and  the  content  of  such  pro- 
grams; imd 

(3)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  student  coun- 
seling tnd  assistance  programs  under  this 
Act  an4  to  make  recommendations  modify- 
ing sudh  programs  as  necessary  for  maxi- 
mum efTectiveness. 

(c)  AWARD  OF  Grants  and  Entry  of  Con- 
tracts.—In  making  grants  and  entering  into 
contracts  under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  any  applicant  for 
such  a  grant  that  has  the  ability  to  recruit 
economdcally  disadvantaged,  minority,  and 
other  at-risk  students. 

(d)  application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  sub- 
section (b),  an  entity  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(e)  EuGiBLE  Entities.— Entities  eligible  to 
receive  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  under 
subsectaon  (b)  shall  include  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  that  are  concerned 
with  the  availability  of  higher  education  as- 
sistance. 

SEC.   5.   PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO   INFORMATION   RE- 
SOURCES. 

(a)  GUIDE  TO  Information  Services.— The 
Secretary  shall  develop,  maintain,  and  wide- 
ly disseminate  an  annual  comprehensive  and 
detailed  guide  to  postsecondary  information 
services,  producers,  and  systems.  The  guide 
shall— 

(1)  bg  publicly  available  in  electronic  and 
hard  copy  formats; 

(2)  be  updated  on  at  least  a  semiannual 
basis; 

(3)  include  information  from  public  and 
private  sources;  and 

(4)  provide  information  regarding — 

(A)  She  source  of  each  item  and  details 
about  tihe  method  of  collection,  format  of  the 
informtition,  and  purposes  and  description  of 
the  item; 

(B)  public  availability  and  price  of  each 
item; 

(C)  an  official  to  contact  regarding  each 
item;  and 

(D)  other  relevant  information. 

(b)  LfrEGRATION  OF  INFORMATION.— 

(I)  L«*  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  Identify  and  develop  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  methods  for  cross-linking  and  in- 
tegrating information  relevant  to  post- 
secondary  education;  and 

(B)  establish    an    intra-agency    working 
group  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Work- 
ing Group")  to- 
ll) consider  standard  formats  for  data  col- 
lection, retrieval,  storage,  and  archiving; 

(II)  identify  efforts  needed  to  cross-link  ex- 
isting data  bases;  and 
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(iii)  recommend  data  bases  that  can  be  in- 
tegrated and  made  publicly  accessible — 

(1)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
(U)  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 

of  this  Act; 

(IH)  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(IV)  after  the  period  described  In  subclause 
(m). 

(2)  ESTABUSHMENT  DATE.— The  Working 
Group  shall  be  established  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  Report.— The  SecreUry  shall  review 
recommendations  of  the  Working  Group  and 
report  to  Congress  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  bienni- 
ally thereafter  on  activities  undertaken  to 
encourage  the  cross-linking  and  integration 
of  postsecondary  Information  products  and 
services. 

(c)  Task  Force  on  Pubuc  Access.— 

(1)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  is  established  a 
Task  Force  on  Public  Access  (in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Task  Force")  to  provide 
recommendations  on  Improving  the  Depart- 
ment's dissemination  of  postsecondary  infor- 
mation. 

(2)  Composition.— <A)  The  Task  Force  shall 
be  composed  of  25  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  approving  members  of  the  Task 
Force,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
Task  Force— 

(I)  is  fairly  balanced  with  respect  to  the 
points  of  view  represented  by  members  of  the 
Task  Force; 

(II)  has  members  who  have  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  disseminating  and 
otherwise  making  postsecondary  informa- 
tion publicly  accessible;  and 

(ill)  Includes  members  appointed  from 
among  individuals  representing — 

(I)  the  Department; 

(II)  school  counselors  or  college  admissions 
counselors,  libraries,  and  administrator  or- 
ganizations; 

(III)  postsecondary  institutions; 

(IV)  State  and  local  educational  agencies; 

(V)  parents; 

(VI)  teacher  organizations; 

(VII)  organizations  representing  staff  of 
programs  under  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(Vm)  public  Interest  groups;  and 
(IX)  other  appropriate  groujjs  or  organiza- 
tions. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Task  Force  to  serve  as  chairperson 
of  the  Task  Force  and  shall  provide  such  per- 
son with  staff  support  from  the  Department 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  two  full-time  em- 
ployees, if  requested  by  the  chairperson. 

(C)  The  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairperson  of  the  Task  Force,  but  In 
no  case  less  than  6  times  each  year. 

(D)  No  member  of  the  Task  Force  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  service  on  the  Task 
Force,  but  members  may  be  paid  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  employee 
serving  intermittently  In  Government  serv- 
ice. 

(3)  Duties.- The  Task  Force  shall— 

(A)  Identify  short-term  and  long-term  in- 
formation collection  and  dissemination 
needs  regarding  postsecondary  education 
that  can  and  should  be  filled  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  regarding  De- 
partment responses  to  such  needs; 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  Congress  for  establishing 
priorities  for  public  access  to  Department 


postsecondary  information  and  for  imple- 
menting such  priorities;  and 

(C)  make  any  other  recommendations  re- 
garding Department  information  collection 
and  dissemination  policies  and  practices 
that  would  contribute  to  Improved  post- 
secondary  educational  participation,  includ- 
ing the  feasibility  of  instituting  a  uniform 
financial  aid  application  form  for  all  pro- 
grams and  institutions. 

(4)  Appointment  date.— The  Secretary 
shall  complete  appointments  of  members  of 
the  Task  Force  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Student  Counseling  and  Assistance 
Network.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  Student  Counseling  and  Assist- 
ance Network  (SCAN)  that^ 

(A)  provides  public  access  through  com- 
puter telecommunications,  a  toll-free  infor- 
mation hotline,  and  other  means  to — 

(1)  the  information  collected  for  the  guide 
described  in  subsection  (a); 

(ii)  information  concerning  public  and  pri- 
vate financial  assistance  to  postsecondary 
schools  and  the  qualifications  for  such  as- 
sistance, including  individual  need,  talents, 
interest,  and  financial  capabilities;  and 

(ill)  information  regarding  the  location  of 
colleges,  application  deadlines,  administra- 
tion requirements  and  costs  of  matricula- 
tion, and  how  to  obtain  application  forms  for 
entrance  and  financial  aid; 

(B)  provides  use  of  electronic  mail  and 
electronic  conferencing  services  involving 
Students,  parents,  educators  and  administra- 
tors (such  as  school  counselors,  librarians, 
teachers,  staff  of  programs  under  subpart  4 
of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  principals,  other  State  and  local 
administrators,  and  school  boards)  to 
improve — 

(i)  curricula  choices  in  secondary  school; 

(ii)  guidance  toward  good  study  skills  and 
habits: 

(ill)  student  and  parental  understanding  of 
postsecondary  options,  including  financial 
options;  and 

(iv)  participation  in  education  after  high 
school  graduation; 

(C)  promotes  ways  to  make  telecommuni- 
cations efforts  easy  to  use  by  the  public; 

(D)  trains  the  public  on  ways  to  access  De- 
partment postsecondary  information; 

(E)  evaluates  other  electronic  technologies 
in  supplementing  telecommunications  to  ful- 
fill the  public  dissemination  obligations  of 
the  Department  under  this  Act;  and 

(F)  conducts  a  study  on  standards  that  will 
improve  the  handling  of  postsecondary  infor- 
mation through  its  lifecycle,  from  collection 
to  dissemination,  including  improved  man- 
agement of  Department  resources  consistent 
with  other  laws  and  regulations. 

(2)  Special  rule.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of— 

(A)  any  information  which  is  protected 
under  criteria  established  by  an  Elxecutive 
order  or  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy;  or 

(B)  any  information  which  is  protected  by 
procedures  established  under  the  Privacy 
Act. 

(e)  User  Fees.— 

(1)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  pricing  policy,  including  reduc- 
tion or  waiver  of  any  user  fees,  for  public  ac- 
cess to  information  provided  under  this  Act. 
Such  policy— 

(A)  shall  establish  different  prices  for  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial  uses;  and 


(B)  may  establish  multiple  levels  of  serv- 
ices and  prices  for  such  services. 

(2)  ABiLm-  to  PAY.— The  ability  to  pay 
shall  not  be  a  barrier  to  access  or  participa- 
tion in  student  counseling  and  assistance 
network  described  in  subeection  (d). 

(3)  Date.— The  policy  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  developed  within  1  year  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  incorporate  the  views  of  the  public. 

(f)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Congress  on — 

(1)  efforts  to  cross-link  and  integrate  infor- 
mation products  and  services,  including  De- 
partment response  to  recommendations  of 
the  Working  Group; 

(2)  efforts  to  improve  public  assess  to  De- 
partment information,  including  Depart- 
ment response  to  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force; 

(3)  information  dissemination  activities 
authorized  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  other  issues  related  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  RECRUITMENT  EF- 
FORT. 

(a)  Grants  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
may  award  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  eligible  entities  to  develop  and  deliver 
public  service  announcements  and  paid  ad- 
vertising messages  that  encourage  individ- 
uals to — 

(1)  seek  higher  education;  and 

(2)  use  the  SCAN  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 5(d)(1). 

(b)  Award  of  Grants  and  Entry  of  Con- 
tracts.—In  making  grants  and  entering  into 
contracts  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  any  applicant  for 
such  a  grant  that  has  the  ability  to  recruit 
economically  disadvantaged,  minority,  and 
other  at-risk  students. 

<c)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  sub- 
section (a),  an  entity  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(d)  Eligible  ENTmES.— Entities  eligible  to 
receive  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  Include  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  that  are  concerned 
with  the  availability  of  higher  education  as- 
sistance. 

(e)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  publish  guidelines  to 
provide  procedures  for — 

(1)  submission  of  applications  under  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(2)  public  comment. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITnm& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Education; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  CouNSEUNG  Programs.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  3. 

(b)  Data  Base  and  Hotline.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  140.000,000  for  fls- 
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cal  year  1992,  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  5. 
(c)  National  Information  Programs  — 

(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  6. 

(2)  Reservations.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  available  not  less  than  half  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  authority  of 
paragraph  (1)  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  6  through  grants  to  entities  provid- 
ing targeted  messages  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged minority  populations. 

Summary  of  Kohl  Early  Lntervention 
Amendment  to  Higher  education  Reau- 
thorization Bill— Student  financial  As- 
sistance Network  (SCAN)  Act  of  1991 
Purpose:  To  promote  the  quality  and  pub- 
lic awareness  of.  access  to  and  use  of  infor- 
mation resources  concerning  financial  as- 
sistance to  postsecondary  education,  stimu- 
late greater  public  participation  in  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities  by  dis- 
seminating relevant  information  to  the  pub- 
lic through  electronic  and  other  means;  im- 
prove upon  and  coordinate  information  re- 
sources that  may  assist  educators,  adminis- 
trators, students  and  parents  in  making  de- 
cisions that  affect  participation,  develop  and 
support  initiatives  to  improve  communica- 
tion among  individuals  and  organizations 
concerned  about  student  counseling  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  otherwise  ensure 
that  the  Department  of  Education  post- 
secondary  information  activities  are  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the 
quality  of  decisionmaking,  regulation,  and 
program  management. 

TITLE  i:  information  and  counseling 

SERVICES 

Requires  DoE  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning existing  early  intervention  programs 
that  provide  financial  aid  information  and 
dissemination  along  with  exemplary 
precollege  and  college  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs. 

Establishes  a  national  clearinghouse  in  Ed 
to  publish  and  disseminate  information  and 
to  offer  assistance  to  schools  and  institu- 
tions that  wish  to  implement  precollege 
guidance  and  counseling  and  college  admis- 
sion counseling  programs  and  to  develop 
such  model  programs  and  provide  effective- 
ness assessment. 

Authorizes  training  of  school  counselors 
and  admissions  officers  to  work  with  parents 
and  community  members  so  that  informa- 
tion is  widely  available  regarding  both  the 
establishment  and  content  of  student  coun- 
seling and  assistance  programs. 

$20  million  are  authorized  for  the  early 
interventicivcounseling  initiatives. 

title  ll:  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 
RESOURCES  (PAIR) 

Requires  Ed  to  develop,  maintain  and  wide- 
ly disseminate  an  annual  comprehensive  and 
detailed  gruide  to  postsecondary  information 
services,  products  and  systems.  The  guide 
shall  be  publicly  available  in  electronic  and 
hard  copy  formats,  include  information  from 
public  and  private  sources  and  shall  be  inte- 
grated with  other  data  bases  and  collection 
within  the  Department. 

Establishes  the  Student  Counseling  and 
Assistance  Network,  providing  public  access 
through  computer  telecommunications  and  a 
toll-free  information  hotline  to  information 
concerning  public  and  private  financial  aid. 
qualifications  for  such  assistance,  location 


of  colleges,  application  deadlines,  require- 
ments and  cost  of  matriculation,  application 
forms  for  entrance  and  financial  aid.  The 
Network  would  provide  for  electronic  con- 
ferencing services  involving  students,  par- 
ent*, educators  and  administrators  (school 
counselors,  librarians,  teachers,  principals, 
aid  administrators,  etc.)  to  improve  curricu- 
lar  choices  and  study  skills  in  secondary 
school,  along  with  student  and  parental  un- 
derttanding  of  postsecondary  options,  in- 
cluding financial  options.  J40  million  are  au- 
thorized for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  database  and  hotline. 

TITLE  in.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  RECRUITMENT 
EFFORT  (HERE) 

Authorizes  $70  million  to  market  the  avail- 
ability of  SCAN  services  and  to  contract 
with  public  and  non-profit  private  entities  to 
develop  and  advertise  higher  education  re- 
cruitment messages.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
proposal  that  the  Department  of  Education 
moflel  the  effort  after  the  successful  "Be  All 
That  You  Can  Be"  campaign  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Contractual  preference 
will  be  given  to  those  who  have  a  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  the  recruitment  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  minority  and  other 
at-Usk  students. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS  COUNSELORS. 

AleiandTia.  VA.  February  20.  1991. 
Hon.  Herbert  Kohl. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Admission  Counselors,  rep- 
resenting more  than  5.000  school  counselors 
and  college  admission  counselors,  is  pleased 
that  you  have  introduced  the  "Student 
Counseling  and  Assistance  Network  Act  of 
1991"  legislation  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

This  bill  represents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  Improve  and  extend  the  information  and 
counseling  services  available  to  all  students 
engaged  in  the  secondary  to  postsecondary 
education  transition.  It  will  also  address  the 
needs  of  under-served  minority  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  who  are  cur- 
rently underrepresented  among  our  college 
populations. 

The  emphasis  on  early  intervention  activi- 
ties will  ensure  that  students  in  the  middle 
grades  are  encouraged  to  acquire  sound 
study  habits,  choose  a  challenging  secondary 
scliool  curriculum  and  plan  for  the  college 
application  and  admission  experience.  The 
information  network  will  guide  students  and 
parents  in  understanding  and  using  all  avail- 
able aid  resources.  All  of  these  provisions 
will  ensure  that  greater  numbers  of  our  stu- 
dents reach  their  full  educational  potential. 

As  counselors.  NACAC  members  know  the 
value  of  services  this  legislation  seeks  to 
provide  and  improve.  We  are  proud  to  have 
worked  with  you  in  the  development  of  the 
"Student  Counseling  and  Assistance  Net- 
work Act  of  1991"  and  stand  ready  to  work 
alongside  you  in  securing  its  passage. 

America's  students  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 


Sincerely. 


Regina  E.  Manley. 

President. 
Frank  Burtnett.  Ed.  D.. 

Executive  Director. 


National  association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators, 
Washington,  DC.  February  26,  1991. 
Hon.  Hbrb  Kohl, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Adminiltrators  and  its  more  than  3,200  post- 
secondary  education  Institutions,  I  want  to 
express  to  you  our  wholehearted  support  for 
the  Higher  Education  Recruitment  Effort 
[HERE]  that  is  contained  in  your  bill,  "Stu- 
dent Counseling  and  Assistance  Network  Act 
of  1991.- 

Few  leaders  in  education,  business,  and 
governrtient  still  need  to  be  convinced  that  it 
is  in  the  nation's  best  interest  to  help  minor- 
ity and  disadvantaged  students  attain  a  cer- 
tainty of  opportunity  for  full  participation 
in  American  life. 

Sweeping  demographic  changes  in  Amer- 
ica, coupled  with  high  drop  out  rates  and  the 
inability  of  the  nation's  poor  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  postsecondary  education,  threat- 
en our  capacity  to  provide  the  skilled 
workfofce  we  need  to  be  competitive  in  a 
global  economy. 

If  we  hope  to  address  these  challenges, 
then  it  is  essential  that  business,  education, 
and  government  entities  cooperatively  initi- 
ate information  services  and  constructive 
intervention  programs  that  will  inform  stu- 
dents and  parents  about  the  value  and  avail- 
ability of  education  beyond  high  school  and 
direct  them  toward  successful  assistance 
programs. 

Your  concept  to  contract  with  public  and 
non-profit  private  entities  to  develop  and  ad- 
vertise postsecondary  education  recruitment 
messages  is  certainly  the  kind  of  national 
initiative  that  will  help  to  raise  the 
awarenesss  and  aspirations  of  these  youth, 
that  through  education  they  can  reach  long- 
term  career,  economic,  and  social  goals. 

We  believe  that  this  kind  of  a  minimal  ex- 
penditure, which  will  build  self-esteem 
among  those  who  are  most  at  risk  of  missing 
out  on  the  "American  dream."  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  nation  many  times  over. 

We  support  your  concept  and  salute  you 
for  your  leadership  in  this  area. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dallas  Martin, 

President. 


NAtioNAL  Council  of  Educational 
opportunity  associations, 

Washington.  DC,  February  25, 1991. 
Senator  HERB  Kohl, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Associations,  I  am  delighted  to  endorse  your 
bill  to  establish  a  student  counseling  and  as- 
sistance network,  aimed  at  promoting  great- 
er awareness  of  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities. 

As  tie  Association  representing  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  together  with  ad- 
ministrators, counselors  and  teachers  who 
are  coenmitted  to  advancing  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  promoting  diver- 
sity in  America's  colleges  and  universities, 
our  mambers  know  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence how  the  lack  of  good  information  pro- 
vided af,  appropriate  stages  limits  access  and 
retention  of  low-income  and  minority  stu- 
dents in  college. 
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If  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  assist  you 
in  securing  passage  of  this  legislation,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely. 

Arnold  L.  Mitchem,  Ph.D.. 

Executive  Director. 

The  College  Board, 
Washington,  DC.  February  25.  1991. 
Senator  Herb  Kohl, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press support  for  your  leadership  in  develop- 
ing and  introducing  the  Student  Counseling 
and  Assistance  Network  Act. 

The  College  Board  strongly  endorses  provi- 
sions in  the  proposed  legislation  for 
strengthening  pre-college  counseling  and 
guidance  in  the  nation's  schools.  These  pro- 
visions focus  particular  attention  on  a  criti- 
cal national  need— to  increase  the  represen- 
tation and  success  of  disadvantaged  and  mi- 
nority groups  in  higher  education. 

This  is  the  central  goal  adopted  by  the  Col- 
lege Board  in  launching  our  Educational  Eq- 
uity Agenda,  in  which  we  are  working  with 
six  urban  school  systems  across  the  country 
(including  Milwaukee,  I  might  note)  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  young  people  through 
the  middle  and  senior  high  school  years  who 
are  prepared  for  college-level  work.  We  also 
appreciate  the  leading  role  of  the  National 
Association  of  College  Admissions  Coun- 
selors (NACAC)  in  initiating  and  developing 
this  legislation:  currently,  the  College  Board 
is  collaborating  with  NACAC  in  a  Lilly 
Foundation  project  to  improve  guidance  and 
counseling  systems. 

In  addition,  we  see  much  potential  value  in 
the  provision  of  your  bill  establishing  a 
"Higher  Education  Recruitment  Effort" 
similar  to  that  successfully  developed  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  We  realize  that 
such  an  effort  would  entail  considerable  re- 
sources, and  endorse  the  preference  in  mak- 
ing grants  to  groups  targeting  economically 
disadvantaged,  minority,  and  other  at-risk 
students. 

We  hope  these  important  components  of 
the  Student  Counseling  and  Assistance  Net- 
work Act  can  be  incorporated  into  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  support  of  bet- 
ter information  and  counseling  for  students, 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  staff  as  this  legislation  proceeds. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  E.  Gladieltc, 

Executive  Director. 

OMB  Watch, 
Washington.  DC,  February  25,  1991. 
Hon.  Herb  Kohl. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl;  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  your  draft  bill  to  create 
a  Student  Counseling  and  Assistance  Net- 
work and  strongly  support  it.  It  represents  a 
creative,  economical  approach  to  increasing 
participation  in  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities. 

We  are  most  Impressed  with  your  ideas  for 
using  newer  information  technologies  to  as- 
sist families  and  professionals  involved  in 
student  counseling.  The  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion is  the  lifeblood  of  any  democratic  soci- 
ety, and  ours  is  no  exception.  Your  public  ac- 
cess provisions  to  the  bill  offer  an  innovative 
approach  to  harnessing  computer  technology 
to  encourage  the  free  flow  of  postsecondary 
educational  information. 

SCAN  is  a  formula  for  success.  Compiling 
information  about  financial  aid  and  other 


postsecondary  activities  and  data— and  per- 
mitting public  access  to  it — is  essential,  es- 
pecially if  we  are  to  remain  intellectually 
and  scientifically  competitive  in  the  world 
today.  The  bill  takes  the  right  approach:  de- 
velop a  directory  of  information  resources; 
identify  ways  to  better  cross-link  and  inte- 
grate such  resources;  and  finally,  develop 
mechanisms  for  the  public  to  reach  such  in- 
formation. 

Because  of  the  vast  amounts  of  informa- 
tion today  and  the  need  for  each  individual 
to  collate  the  information  in  unique  ways, 
computers  are  essential.  Your  bill  puts 
newer  information  technology  to  use  in  so- 
cially responsible  ways.  We  appreciate  your 
emphasis  that  the  information  should  be 
available  to  lower-income  families  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  pay.  That  is  why  we 
support  your  bill. 

Under  your  leadership  and  that  of  other  co- 
sponsors,  we  hope  the  bill  will  move  quickly 
through  Congress,  be  appropriated  an  ade- 
quate sum  of  money,  and  be  aggressively  im- 
plemented by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Sincerely, 

GaryD.  Bass,  Ph.D.. 

Executive  Director. 

The  Unison  Institlte, 
Washington,  DC,  February  25.  1991. 
Hon.  Herb  Kohl, 
Hart  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  We  would  like  to 
voice  our  support  and  encouragement  for 
your  efforts  on  the  draft  bill  to  create  a  Stu- 
dent Counseling  and  Assistance  Network 
(SCAN).  SCAN  could  be  an  inexpensive,  yet 
effective,  way  of  broadening  access  to  higher 
education  for  our  entire  nation.  This  novel 
database  of  tuition  and  funding  sources  will 
be  critical  to  all  potential  students,  and 
could  make  a  critical  difference  whether 
low-income  and  minority  children  are  admit- 
ted to  college.  SCAN  could  help  make  sure 
that  qualified  students  get  the  education 
they  deserve. 

In  particular,  the  way  in  which  electronic 
networking  is  emphasized  to  make  SCAN 
available  promises  that  more  people,  in  all 
localities,  will  have  an  equitable  means  of 
access  to  this  important  information.  Stu- 
dents in  all  areas  of  the  country  will  not  be 
as  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  opportunity  or 
proper  counseling.  SCAN  can  make  sure  that 
any  individual  is  able  to  get  all  of  the  infor- 
mation they  need.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
efficiencies  of  scale  and  elimination  of  dupli- 
cation at  a  local  level,  local  resources  and  be 
conserved  and  concentrated  on  the  type  of 
counseling  that  is  most  important — what  is 
best  for  any  individual  student.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  proper  use  of  information 
technology. 

With  your  leadership,  and  that  of  the  other 
co-sponsors,  we  are  sure  that  this  bill  will  be 
passed  and  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation will  embrace  SCAN  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunities  for 
all  students. 

Truly  yours, 

JOHN  Chelen, 
Executive  Director. 

AMERICAN  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  DC,  February  26.  1991. 
Hon.  Herbert  Kohl. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kohl:  We  are  pleased  to  ex- 
press the  support  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  your  bill  to  establish  a  data 
collection.   Information  dissemination,  and 


student  counseling  and  assistance  network. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  is  an  as- 
sociation representing  over  1.600  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  strongly  support  the  overall  goals  of 
the  bill,  and  believe  that  it  Is  urgent  that 
young  people  receive  information  early  In 
their  lives  regarding  opportunities  for  post- 
secondary  education. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Saunders,  Jr., 

Senior  Vice  President. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Oper- 
ation AND  Maintenance  Ovterview— Fiscal 
Year  1991  Budget 

recruiting 
The  recruiting  funds  provide  support  for 
recruiting  commands  and  stations  through- 
out the  United  States.  Recruiting  costs  are 
for  those  items  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  recruiting  mission,  including 
meals,  lodging,  and  travel  of  applicants,  re- 
cruiter expenses,  travel  and  per  diem,  civil- 
ian pay,  vehicle  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  other  incidental  expenses  necessary  to 
support  the  recruiting  mission. 
advertising 
The  advertising  funds  provide  for  advertis- 
ing programs  designed  to  support  the  pro- 
curement and  retention  of  enlisted  and  offi- 
cer personnel.  The  funds  provide  for  the  cost 
of  local,  regional,  and  national  advertising 
in  support  of  recruitment  demands  for  high 
quality  recruits.  The  Services  rely  on  a 
media  mix  of  advertising  that  includes  tele- 
vision; radio;  paid  printed  advertising  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  direct  mail  cam- 
paigns; and  recruiting  booklets,  pamphlets, 
and  posters  to  increase  public  awareness, 
portray  opportunities,  and  generate  leads. 
The  O&M,  Defense  Agencies  appropriation 
funds  an  OSD  centrally  managed  joint  adver- 
tising program  to  provide  for  Armed  Forces 
advertising  projects. 

examining 

The  examining  funds  provide  support  for 
the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Stations 
(MEPS)  to  process  all  enlisted  personnel  en- 
tering on  active  duty.  Funds  are  also  in- 
cluded for  the  U.S.  Military  Entrance  Proc- 
essing Command  (MEPCOM)  to  administer 
the  Armed  Service  Vocational  Aptitude  Bat- 
tery (ASVAB)  test.  This  administration  In- 
cludes both  the  production  and  institutional 
(high  school)  testing  programs  and  the  Mo- 
bile Elxamining  Teams  (METT)  operating 
under  MEPS  direction.  Funds  also  provide 
for  support  of  upgrading  the  Joint  Computer 
Center  operated  by  the  MEPCOM  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  which  will  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  register  and  the  MEPCOM  to 
process,  test,  and  induct  personnel  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  MEPCOM  is  a  joint-Service 
organization.  The  Army  is  the  DoD  Elzecu- 
tive  Agent  for  the  command  and  provides 
49%  of  the  total  military  staff.  The  other 
Services  contribute  military  personnel  and 
the  support  funds  based  on  each  Service's 
share  of  total  budgeted  accessions. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  funds 
for  recruiting,  advertising,  and  ezajnlning  by 
component. 
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By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeCONCINI): 
S.  503.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  en- 
vironmental protection  procedures 
within  the  area  comprising  the  border 
region  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  BORDER 
ENVIHONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
rise  to  Introduce  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Border  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act. 

Our  Nation  shares  a  2,000-mile  border 
with  Mexico.  Numerous  American  and 
Mexican  sister  cities  link  hands  across 
that  border,  binding  our  two  nations  in 
friendship.  As  friends  and  neighbors 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have  pro- 
found responsibilities  to  one  another. 
Chief  among  those  duties  is  to  respect 
and  safeguard  the  natural  resources 
our  citizens  must  share  along  the 
international  boundary.  No  activities 
or  conditions  occurring  on  one  side  of 
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the  border  must  be  permitted  to  ad- 
versely impact  the  health  of  people  or 
the  environment  on  the  other. 

Passage  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
Border  Environmental  Protection  Act 
will  help  us  meet  our  environmental 
responsibilities  successfully.  It  will  do 
so  by  promoting  pollution  prevention 
in  the  region  through  resource  mon- 
itoring and  long-term  planning.  Sec- 
ond, recognizing  that  environmental 
accidents  do  occur  and  sometimes  po- 
litical expectations  are  not  fulfilled,  it 
provides  the  resources  necessary  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property 
froan  environmental  hazards  which 
may  arise  unabated  south  of  the  bor- 
der—an important  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. 

Specifically,  to  address  environ- 
mental threats,  the  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  $10  million  border  environmental 
emergency  fund  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  fund  would  make  moneys  readily 
available  to  investigate  occurrences  of 
pollution,  identify  sources,  and  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  land,  air, 
and  water  resources  through  cleanup 
and  other  remedial  actions. 

I  would  like  to  provide  an  example  of 
why  this  measure  is  needed.  The  Ari- 
zona Department  of  Environmental 
QuElity  informs  me  that  a  plume  of 
ground  water  contamination  has  been 
idetntified  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
border  near  Arizona  in  an  aquifer 
shared  by  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. This  particular  aquifer  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  toward  the  United 
States.  We  hope  and  expect,  of  course, 
that  the  Mexican  authorities  will  take 
every  step  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
contamination  and  its  sources,  just  as 
we  must  investigate  this  matter  to  de- 
termine if  any  activities  in  the  United 
States  are  contributing  to  the  problem. 
The  emergency  fund  would  provide  re- 
sources for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
field  investigation,  and  enable  us  to 
take  remedial  action  should  the  plume 
endanger  U.S.  water  resources.  This  is 
just  one  example.  Other  environmental 
haaards  affecting  ground  water  and  the 
border  air  shed  exist  in  varying  degrees 
along  the  international  boundary. 

While  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  would  utilize  the  fund  to  ad- 
drees  hazardous  waste,  ground  water, 
and  air  quality  issues  among  others, 
surface  waters  are  another  area  of 
mador  concern.  Issues  involving  the 
protection  of  surface  waters  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  The 
Commission  was  created  by  treaty  with 
Mexico  in  1944  to  control  floods,  man- 
age salinity,  and  develop  municipal 
sewage  treatment  facilities  along 
international  streams. 

In  my  home  State,  the  IBWC  has  con- 
structed international  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  in  Nogales  and 
Naco.  AZ.  However,  the  Commission's 
authority    to   respond   to   emergencies 
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involving  the  pollution  of  surface  wa- 
ters i3  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  This 
measure  provides  the  IBWC  with  ex- 
plicit authority  and  resources  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  from 
emergency  conditions  and  establishes  a 
$5  million  fund  to  do  the  job.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  is  directed 
to  punsue  agreements  with  Mexico  for 
joint  response  to  such  events. 

Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  offer  an- 
other example  of  why  this  legislation  is 
needed-  Last  October,  the  breakage  of  a 
sewer  main  combined  with  heavy  rains 
to  carry  raw  sewage  into  Nogales,  AZ, 
via  an  international  stream.  The  con- 
tamination resulted  in  a  high  incidence 
of  hepatitis,  harmed  wildlife,  and  de- 
graded public  and  private  property, 
prompting  the  declaration  of  a  state  of 
emergency.  No  definitives  and  com- 
prehensive action  was  taken  to  stem 
the  flow  of  the  sewage  for  several 
weeks  due  to  concern  about  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  trepidation  about 
the  le^al  authority  necessary  to  take 
action. 

Had  the  emergency  fund  and  response 
authority  I'm  proposing  been  in  place, 
perhaps  we  could  have  prevented  much 
of  the  sickness  and  suffering  visited  on 
the  relident  of  Nogales.  We  could  have 
also  prevented  the  possible  contamina- 
tion ot  drinking  water  wells  which  may 
either  have  to  be  closed  or  cleaned  up 
at  great  expense.  Peissage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  ensure  prompt  and  effective 
response  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  certain  pro- 
visions related  to  the  IBWC  in  this  bill 
are  virtually  identical  to  those  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Pollution  Correction  Act 
which  was  signed  into  law  in  1987.  Like 
the  biU  I'm  introducing,  the  Rio  Grand 
legislation  authorized  the  IBWC  to  con- 
clude agreements  with  Mexico  to  re- 
spond to  surface  water  contamination. 
The  United  States-Mexico  Border  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act  expands  the 
provisions  of  the  Rio  Grande  bill  to  in- 
clude the  entire  border,  as  a  matter  of 
fairneas  and  necessity. 

In  addition  to  funding  field  investiga- 
tions and  rapid  emergency  response, 
the  legislation  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  communication  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  and  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities 
here  at  home.  The  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish an  information  sharing  and  early 
warning  system  so  that  Mexican  and 
American  officials  at  all  levels  will  be 
appraised  of  environmental  hazards 
and  risks  in  a  timely  and  coordinated 
fashion,  so  that  response  and  remedy, 
likewise,  will  be  timely  and  coordi- 
nated. 

The  EPA  and  IBWC  funds  will  ensure 
comprehensive  and  timely  response  to 
hazards  as  they  arise  along  the  border. 
The  long-term  answer,  however,  is 
planning  and  prevention.  In  that  re- 
gard, the  bill  seeks  to  bolster  attention 
on  the  border  environment  and  pro- 
mote planning  so  that  emergencies  can 
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be  avoided.  It  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  domestic  and  binational  advi- 
sory committees  on  the  border  environ- 
ment. These  groups  would  meet  on  a 
regular  and  formal  basis  to  monitor  en- 
vironmental conditions  along  the  bor- 
der, as  well  as  to  plan  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  the  region's  air.  land,  and 
water  resources. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  critical  to  the 
protection  of  the  border  environment 
and  the  maintenance  of  harmonious 
and  productive  relations  with  our 
friends  to  the  south.  Mr.  President, 
Mexico  recognizes  the  importance  of 
this  initiative  as  well.  When  I  visited 
President  Salinas  in  Mexico  City  last 
December,  I  informed  him  of  my  pro- 
p>osal  to  create  a  border  environment 
fund.  President  Salinas  agreed  on  the 
need  for  such  an  initiative  and  told  me 
that  if  Congrress  created  such  an  ac- 
count, Mexico  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
our  obligation  to  be  a  responsible 
neighbor  to  Mexico,  nor  of  Mexico's  ob- 
ligation to  us.  Considering  our  current 
efforts  to  open  the  doors  of  commerce 
between  our  nations,  now  more  than 
ever,  it's  important  that  we  commit 
ourselves  to  a  clean  and  healthy  border 
environment  for  the  safety  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Americans  and  Mexicans  who 
inhabit  the  region.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  a  vital  step  to  achieving 
that  end. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  and 
swiftly  pass  the  United  States-Mexico 
Border  Environmental  Protection  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  503 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■United 
States-Mexico  Border  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act". 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  within  the 
area  compriaing  the  border  region  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. 

SEC.  3.  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Fund.— There  Is  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  "United  States-Mexico  Border  En- 
vironmental Protection  Fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Fund").  The  Fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated or  transferred  to  the  Fund.  No  mon- 
eys in  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  except  pursuant  to  an 
environmental  emergency  declaration  pursu- 
ant to  section  4. 

(b)  Purpose  of  the  Fund.— The  Fund  shall 
be  readily  available  for  use  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator") to  investigate  and  respond  to 
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conditions  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines present  an  immediate  and  substantial 
threat  to  the  land,  air,  or  water  resources  of 
the  area  comprising  the  border  region  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

(c)  Uses  of  Fund.— (l)  Moneys  in  the  Fund 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  use  by  the  Administrator  in  carry- 
ing out  field  Investigations  and  remediation 
of  any  environmental  emergency  declared  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend moneys  in  the  Fund  directly  or  make 
such  moneys  available  through  grants  or 
contracts. 

(3)  Moneys  in  the  Fund  shall  be  available 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  for  cost-sharing 
programs  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  any 
of  the  States  of  Arizona,  California.  New 
Mexico,  or  Texas,  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  such  State,  federally  recognized  In- 
dian tribes,  or  any  other  appropriate  entity, 
for  use  in  carrying  out  field  investigations 
and  remediation  actions  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

SEC.     4.     DECLARATION     OF     ETWIRONMENTAL 
EMERGENCY. 

(a)  Determination  by  Administrator.— 
The  Administrator,  whenever  he  determines 
conditions  exist  which  present  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  land,  air.  or  water  resources  of 
the  area  comprising  the  border  region  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
may  declare,  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  existence  of  an  environmental 
emergency  in  such  region.  In  no  case  shall 
the  Administrator  declare  a  condition  an 
emergency  under  this  section  if  such  condi- 
tion is  specifically  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  Petition  of  Governor. — In  addition  to 
the  authority  under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator, upon  the  petition  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Arizona,  California. 
New  Mexico,  or  Texas,  may  declare,  bj'  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register,  the  existence 
of  an  environmental  emergency  in  such  re- 
gion. 

SEC.  S.  INFORMATION  SHARING. 

The  Administrator,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Governors  of  the 
States  of  Arizona.  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  system  for  informa- 
tion sharing  and  for  early  warning  to  the 
United  States,  each  of  the  several  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  Indian 
tribes,  of  environmental  problems  affecting 
the  border  region  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

SEC.  S.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Administrator,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Arizona. 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  the 
tribal  governments  of  appropriate  Indian 
tribes,  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  use  of  the  Fund  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  report  is  filed,  and  the  status  of 
the  environmental  quality  of  the  area  com- 
prising the  border  region  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
SEC.  7.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Estabushment.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  a  United  States-Mexico  Bor- 
der Environmental  Protection  Advisory 
Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Advisory  Committee"). 

(b)  Functions.— It  shall  be  the  functions  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to — 


(1)  monitor  and  study  environmental  con- 
ditions within  the  border  region  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 

(2)  plan  and  make  reoommendatlons  for  on- 
going environmental  protection  within  such 
border  region;  and 

(3)  carry  out  such  other  functions  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe. 

(c)  CoMPOsmoN  OF  Advisory  CoMMnrEE.— 
The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of 
such  number  as  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point. At  least  2  of  the  members  shall  be 
from  business.  2  from  non-Government  orga- 
nizations, and  5  from  State,  local,  or  tribal 
governments.  The  term  of  each  member  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years, 
specified  by  the  Administrator  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  Before  filling  a  position  on  the 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
soliciting  nominations  for  membership  on 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

(d)  Meetings  and  Reports.- The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  meet  at  least  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  and  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress not  less  than  annually,  on  the  state  of 
the  border  region  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, if  any.  The  initial  report  shall  be 
submitted  within  12  months  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation. When  serving  away  from  home  or 
regular  place  of  business,  a  member  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
individuals  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service. 

SEC.  8.  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  AUTHORPTY.- The  Secretary  of  State. 
acting  through  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner. International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico 
(hereafter  "United  States  Commissioner")  is 
authorized  to  conclude  agreements  with  the 
appropriate  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  international  pollution  prob- 
lems in  international  streams  that  cross  the 
international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  caused  by 
the  discharge  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  and  other  wastes  into  such 
streams. 

(b)  Recommendations.— Agreements  con- 
cluded under  subsection  (a)  should  consist  of 
recommendations  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  of 
measures  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  persons  along  those  international  streams 
that  cross  the  international  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  should  include — 

(1)  facilities  that  should  be  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  in  each  country: 

(2)  estimates  of  the  costs  of  plans,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  facilities; 

(3)  formulas  for  the  division  of  costs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico;  and 

(4)  time  schedule  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  other  measures  recommended 
within  the  agreements  authorized  by  this 
section. 

SEC.  S.  JOINT  RESPONSES. 

(a)  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORKS.— The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  acting  through  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  Is  authorised  to  con- 
clude agreements  with  the  appropriate  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
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tlons  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Joint  response  through  the  construc- 
tion of  works,  repair  of  existing  infrastruc- 
ture, and  other  such  appropriate  measures  In 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  to  correct  water  pollution  emer- 
erencies  in  international  streams  that  form 
or  cross  the  International  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico caused  by  the  discharge  of  untreated  or 
inadequately  treated  sewage  or  other  wastes 
into  such  streams. 

(b)  Health  and  Welfare.— Agreements 
concluded  under  subsection  (a)  should  con- 
sist of  recommendations  to  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  establishing  general  response  plans 
to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  persons 
along  those  international  streams  that  form 
or  cross  the  international  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, and  should  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

(1)  description  of  types  of  water  pollution 
emergencies  requiring  response  including. 
but  not  limited  to,  sewer  line  breaks,  power 
Interruptions  to  wastewater  handling  facili- 
ties, components  breakdowns  to  wastewater 
handling  facilities,  and  accidental  discharge 
of  pollutants  which  result  in  the  pollution  of 
streams  that  form  or  cross  the  international 
boundary; 

(2)  description  of  types  of  response  to 
emergencies  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
acquisition,  use  and  maintenance  of  joint  re- 
sponse equipment  and  facilities,  small  scale 
construction,  including  modifications  to  ex- 
isting infi-astructure  and  temporary  works. 
and  the  Installation  of  emergency  and  stand- 
by power  facilities; 

(3)  formulas  for  distribution  of  costs  of  re- 
sponses to  emergencies  under  this  section  on 
a  case-by-case  basis;  and 

(4)  requirements  for  defining  the  beginning 
and  end  of  an  emergency. 

SBC.  10.  CONSTRUCTION;  REPAIRS;  AND  OTHER 
MEASUREa 

(a)  Water  Pollution  Emergencie.s.— The 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  Commissioner,  is  authorized  to  re- 
spond through  construction,  repairs  and 
other  measures  In  the  United  States  to  cor- 
rect water  pollution  emergencies  in  inter- 
national streams  that  form  or  cross  the 
International  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  caused  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  and  other  wastes 
into  such  streams. 

(b)  Consultation.- In  responding  to  emer- 
gencies the  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  the  Administrator,  af- 
fected States,  counties,  municipalities,  In- 
dian tribes,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
other  affected  parties. 

SEC  11.  BINATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator,  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Committee  comprised  of 
members  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  mon- 
itoring and  studying  environmental  condi- 
tions within  the  border  region  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  plan- 
ning and  making  recommend". t:^ns  for  ongo- 
ing environmental  protection  within  such 
border  region. 

SEC  ir  BINATIONAL  EARLV  WARNING  SYSTEM. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator,  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the 


purpose  of  establishing  a  system  for  informa- 
tioB  sharing  and  for  early  warning  between 
the  two  nations  of  environmental  problems 
affecting  the  border  region  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
SEC  13.  TRANSFER  OF  FUIVDS. 

(a)  Transfer  AuTHoam-.— The  Secretary 
of  State,  acting  through  the  United  States 
Commissioner,  is  authorized  to  include  as 
part  of  the  agreements  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 8.  9.  and  10  of  this  Act.  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  administer  the  transfer  to 
another  country  of  funds  assigned  to  one 
country  and  obtained  from  Federal  or  non- 
Fecleral  governmental  or  nongovernmental 
sources. 

(b)  Cost-Sharing  agreements.— No  funds 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  expended  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  for  emergency  investiga- 
tion or  remediation  pursuant  to  section  8.  9, 
or  Ifi  of  this  Act  absent  a  cost-sharing  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
puMic  of  Mexico  unless  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  determined  and  can  demonstrate 
that  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  would  be  cost-effective  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  In  cases 
where  funds  of  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pended in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  without  a 
cost-sharing  agreement,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  explaining 
why  costs  were  not  shared  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
why  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  without 
cost-sharing  was  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

(C)  ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  FUND.— (1 )  There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  "United  States  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission 
Fund").  The  Commission  Fund  shall  consist 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  Commission  Fund. 

(2)  Moneys  in  the  Commission  Fund  shall 
be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  8.  9,  10.  11,  and 
12  of  this  Act. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
8.  9.  10.  11,  and  12  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorized  to  expend  moneys  in 
the  Commission  Fund  directly  or  make  such 
moneys  available  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
any  such  section  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts. 

SEC.  U.  REGinjVTIONS. 

Within  270  calendar  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  shall 
eacH  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  his  or  her  functions 
under  this  Act. 

SEC.  15.  CIVIL  PENALTIES, 

On  or  before  March  31  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  Fund,  established  by  section 
3  of  this  Act,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  all  civil  penalties  collected  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  under  any  environ- 
mental law  of  the  United  States  arising  out 
of.  Or  in  connection  with,  violations  which 
resulted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  causing  or 
conCributing  to  the  damages  which  required 
expenditures  from  the  Fund.  In  no  case  shall 
the  amount  transferred  to  the  Fund  exceed 
the  amount  expended  from  the  Fund  in  con- 
nection with  such  damages.  Moneys  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  available  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
same  extent,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  Fund. 


SEC.  18.  AinHORIZATION. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  FUND.— There  is 
authorieed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
J10,000,(JOO,  for  use  in  accordance  with  the 
purposae  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AVTHORIZATION   FOR  ADVISORY   COMMIT- 

TEE.— There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  $500,000  for  use  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
CO    Authorization     for    International 

BOUNDAfty    AND    WATER    COMMISSION    FUND.— 

There  i$  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion Fund  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  sections 
8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  of  this  Act. 

(d)  AVAiLABiLiTTi-  OF  FUNDS.— All  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

SEC.  17.  DISCLAIMER 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
amending,  repealing  or  otherwise  modifying 
any  provision  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980,  the  Superfund  Amendments 
and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986,  or  any  other 
environmental  law  of  the  United  SUtes. 

U.S./Mexico  Border  Environmental 
protection  act 

PURPOSE 

The  Ifaited  States-Mexico  Border  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  provides  for  rapid  re- 
sponse to  environmental  hazards  affecting 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  region;  and 
promotes  environmental  monitoring,  plan- 
ning and  international  cooperation  so  that 
environmental  risks  and  emergencies  in  the 
region  can  be  avoided  through  prevention. 

SUMMARY 

Creates  a  $10  million  United  States-Mexico 
Border  Environmental  Emergency  Fund 
under  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA). 

Empowers  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  (IBWC)  to  respond  to 
water  pollution  emergencies  affecting 
streams  which  flow  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Creatas  a  $5  million  fund  within  the  IBWC 
for  emergency  response. 

Calls  On  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conclude 
agreemants  with  Mexico  providing  for  co- 
operation and  joint  response  to  water  pollu- 
tion emergencies  affecting  streams  which 
flow  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Calls  on  EPA  to  establish  an  information 
sharing  and  early  warning  system  among. 
Federal,  State  and  local  authorities  and 
other  appropriate  entities,  for  environ- 
mental hazards  affecting  the  border  region. 

Calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  Federal,  State  and  local 
authorities,  to  conclude  agreements  with 
Mexico  to  establish  a  bi-lateral  information 
sharing  fcnd  early  warning  system. 

Establishes  a  United  States-Mexico  Border 
Environmental  Protection  Advisory  Com- 
mittee under  the  auspices  of  the  EPA.  The 
panel  would: 

Monitor  and  study  environmental  condi- 
tions in  the  border  region; 

Plan  and  make  recommendations  to  pro- 
vide for  ongoing  environmental  protection  of 
the  border  region; 

Meet  quarterly  and  report  annually  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Calls  083  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  EPA,  to  conclude  agreements 
with  Mejico  to  establish  a  bi-national  Unit- 
ed State»-Mexico  Border  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Advisory  Committee. 
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Requires  the  EPA  to  report  yearly  on  the 
condition  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  bor- 
der region.* 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleaigrue.  Senator 
McCain,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
United  States-Mexico  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  This  legislation  re- 
sponds to  a  real  and  current  threat  to 
the  health  and  environment  of  those 
citizens  living  along  our  border  with 
Mexico. 

As  many  of  my  colleagTies  know,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
unique  nature  of  binational  environ- 
mental problems  facing  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  environment 
does  not  recognize  the  artificial  bound- 
aries. Because  of  the  unique  geographic 
and  ecological  characteristics  of  this 
region,  border  communities  share  com- 
mon aquifers  and  air  supplies.  If  these 
resources  are  degradated,  citizens  of 
both  countries  suffer. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  enable  the  EPA  and  the 
State  Department  to  respond  to  urgent 
environmental  situations  in  an  emer- 
gency fashion.  This  will  be  particularly 
responsive  to  the  current  situation  in 
Nogales,  AZ.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, untreated  sewage  from 
Nogales,  Sonora  is  being  discharged 
from  damaged  sewage  lines  into 
Nogales  Wash  and  threatens  drinking 
water  supplies  which  service  the  com- 
munities on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
Mexico  lacks  the  resources  to  ade- 
quately respond  to  infrastructure  defi- 
ciencies such  as  what  is  occurring  in 
Nogales.  This  legislation  will  provide 
the  resources  needed  to  rapidly  respond 
to  this  situation. 

The  United  States-Mexico  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  also  calls  for 
extensive  monitoring  of  environmental 
problems  along  the  border.  In  my  expe- 
rience in  working  on  these  problems, 
one  fact  is  clear  to  me;  there  is  a  defi- 
nite lack  of  substantial  information  on 
the  environmental  issues  along  the 
border.  This  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  to  rectifying  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  McCain  for  his  initiative  in 
this  regard.  With  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
he  has  recognized  a  critical  need  and 
has  responded  to  address  it.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  to  see  that 
this  legislation  is  enacted.* 


By  Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  503.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  en- 
vironmental protection  procedures 
within  the  area  comprising  the  border 
region  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Burdick,   and  Mr. 

LIEBERMAN): 

S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  require  that  re- 


ports accompanying  each  bill  involving 
public  health  that  is  reported  by  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  contain  a  prevention 
impact  evaluation,  to  establish  a  Task 
Force  on  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  505.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Prevention  and 
Control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Burdick,   Mr.   Ueberman,   and 

Mr.  Simon): 
S.  506.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  hos- 
pitals receiving  Medicare  payments  for 
graduate  medical  education  programs 
to  incorporate  training  in  disease  pre- 
vention and  health  promotion,  and  to 
prohibit  reductions  in  payment  rates 
for  direct  and  indirect  medical  edu- 
cation costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Burdick,   Mr.   Lieberman,   Mr. 

Bradley,   Mr.   Reid,   and   Mr. 

SIMON): 

S.  507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  scope 
of  educational  efforts  concerning  lead 
poisoning  prevention,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committfee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Burdick,      Mr.      Adams,      Mr. 

Lieberman,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  508.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  of  screening  mammography 
where  payment  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  screening  for  women  over 
49  years  of  age  regardless  of  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,      Mr.      KENNEDY. 

Mr.     Dole,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 
ADAMS,  Mr.   Burdick,  and  Mr. 
Lieberman): 
S.  509.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  disabilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Bur- 
dick, and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  510.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  expand  the 
preventive  health  services  program  to 
include  disease  prevention  and  health 
promotion  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

PREVENTION  FIRST  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  every- 
day, we  read  about  the  growing  crisis 
facing  our  health  care  system: 

Costs  are  skyrocketing.  A  record  $700 
billion  will  be  spent  on  health  care  this 


year,  more  than  $2,500  per  American. 
Families  and  businesses  are  struggling 
to  keep  up  with  these  staggering  costs. 
The  number  of  Americans  without 
any  insurance  keeps  growing.  They 
now  number  37  million.  9  million  of 
whom  are  children. 

That  is  got  to  change,  and  many  of  us 
have  been  laboring  to  bring  about 
change.  There  are  now  numerous 
thoughtful  plans  aimed  at  attacking 
the  problem  of  access  to  care.  And  a 
consensus  on  health  care  reform — en- 
suring that  all  Americans  have  access 
to  affordable  health  care — is  a  top  pri- 
ority in  the  102d  Congress.  With  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  of  the  majority  lead- 
er and  others  we  now  have  the  best 
chance  for  reform  in  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Simon,  burdick,  and  Lieberman, 
a  package  of  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  add  to  our  efforts  to  reform  the 
American  health  care  system.  The  mes- 
sage of  this  package  is  prevention  first. 
I  believe  that  the  most  fundamental 
problem  of  our  current  health  care  sys- 
tem—its pervasive  bias  toward  only 
treating  people  once  they  become  ill  or 
disabled,  and  against  preventing  them 
from  becoming  sick  or  disabled  in  the 
first  place — must  be  the  first  thing  ad- 
dressed in  any  health  care  reform  ef- 
fort. And  prevention  isn't  getting  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

Less  than  1  i)ercent  of  our  Nation's 
S700  billion  health  care  budget  this 
year  will  be  spent  on  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion.  Our  health 
care  system  would  get  a  "D"  grade  in 
the  area  of  access  to  care.  But  it  would 
get  an  "F"  when  it  comes  to  preven- 
tion. Miserable  may  be  a  better  de- 
scription. And  this  is  true  even  though 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  truly  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  For  example,  a  mammogram 
costs  about  $50.  The  radical  mastec- 
tomy and  other  follow  up  It  can  pre- 
vent the  need  for  can  cost  from  $50,000 
to  $75,000.  Yet,  except  for  those  women 
age  65  and  over  on  Medicare,  we 
generaly  won't  pay  for  mammograms. 

Just  think  about  it.  What  offers 
greater  hope  for  solving  our  health 
care  problems — figuring  out  a  new  way 
to  cut  payments  to  doctors  or  hospitals 
or  fundamentally  reforming  our  system 
to  put  prevention  first  from  top  to  bot- 
tom and  thereby  be  able  to  avoid  the 
nearly  half  of  all  our  health  costs  that 
are  totally  preventable? 

The  Prevention  First  package  we  are 
introducing  today  begins  us  on  the 
path  to  achieve  this  fundamental  re- 
form, putting  prevention  first — from 
how  we  train  our  doctors  to  what 
health  benefits  we  provide. 

And  there  is  no  better  place  to  start 
than  at  home — here  in  Congress.  Our 
focus  now  is  shortsighted  and  discrimi- 
nates a.galnst  long-term  investments 
such  as  prevention.  The  first  bill  of  the 
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package,  the  Prevention  Impact  Eval- 
uation Act,  would  require  that  every 
major  health  bill  considered  by  Con- 
gress have,  in  addition  to  a  cost  esti- 
mate, a  prevention  impact  statement. 
This  would  measure  how  good  a  job 
each  proposal  does  on  prevention.  If 
it's  a  bill  to  pay  for  medical  education, 
does  it  require  that  students  receive 
training  in  preventive  techniques?  If 
it's  a  health  research  bill,  does  it  prop- 
erly focus  on  prevention? 

The  next  bill  in  the  package  will  help 
to  focus  greater  attention  within  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Nation  on  the  im- 
portance of  prevention.  It  would 
change  the  name  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's flagship  of  prevention,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Prevention  and 
Control. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  time  to- 
day's doctors  spend  in  training  is  dedi- 
cated to  prevention.  In  order  for  health 
care  practice  to  change  to  put  preven- 
tion first,  this  needs  to  change.  There- 
fore, the  third  bill  of  the  package 
would  require  that  in  order  to  receive 
Federal  Medicare  payments  for  grad- 
uate medical  education,  programs 
would  have  to  have  a  focus  on  disease 
prevention  and  health  promotion.  In 
addition,  a  moratorium  on  cuts  to  Med- 
icare payment  rates  for  direct  and  indi- 
rect medical  education  costs  would  be 
established,  thus  blocking  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  over  $1  billion  in  new 
cuts  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Lead  poisoning  is  the  No.  1  prevent- 
able disease  hitting  our  kids,  afflicting 
more  than  3.5  million  children.  And  its 
effects  are  devastating.  Children  with 
elevated  lead  levels  are  seven  times 
more  likely  to  drop  out  before  graduat- 
ing from  high  school.  The  fourth  bill  of 
my  package,  the  Lead  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act,  would  provide  for  a  50- 
State  program  to  combat  this  perva- 
sive problem.  It  also  would  mandate  a 
national  program  to  educate  children. 
parents,  educators,  and  health  profes- 
sionals on  the  hazards  of  lead  exposure 
and  ways  to  reduce  its  incidence.  This 
bill  also  requires  the  establishment  of 
an  interagency  task  force  on  the  pre- 
vention of  lead  poisoning  in  an  effort 
to  regularly  bring  together  the  many 
diverse  Federal  agencies  which  deal 
with  lead  poisoning.  The  task  force 
should  assure  better  coordination  of 
the  Federal  Governments  effort  to 
combat  this  complex  and  pervasive 
problem. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  in  in- 
troducing the  Lead  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senators  Reid.  Lieberma,n. 
Bradley,  Burdick,  and  Simon.  They 
have  long  been  leaders  in  the  fight  to 
combat  lead  poisoning  and  are  pushing 
for  additional  legislative  reforms 
aimed  at  tackling  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  it's  a  tragedy  that  one 
of  every  nine  American  women  will  de- 
velop breast  cancer  at  some  point  in 


their  lives.  That's  up  from  1  in  10  just 
la«t  year.  And  even  though  we  now 
have  a  cost-effective  means  of  detect- 
ing breast  cancer  before  it  becomes 
deadly,  less  than  25  percent  of  women 
50  and  over  get  a  regular  mammog- 
raphy. The  Breast  Cancer  Screening 
Act,  the  next  component  of  the  pack- 
age, would  assure  that  all  women  age 
50  and  over  have  coverage  for  regular 
screening  under  Medicare.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Simon, 
BURDICK,  LiEBERMAN,  and  ADAMS  in  in- 
troducing the  bill  which  builds  on  suc- 
ceEsful  efforts  last  year  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  those  65  and  over. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  doesn't  make 
sense  that  while  we  spend  over  $63  bil- 
lion providing  medical  care  and  other 
services  to  people  with  disabilities,  we 
spend  very  little  on  the  prevention  of 
di$abilities.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  introducing  the  next  bill  in  the 
package,  the  Disabilities  Prevention 
Act.  by  Senator  Dave  Di'RENBerger. 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  and  Senator 
BOB  Dole,  in  addition  to  my  colleagues 
spt)nsoring  the  entire  prevention  first 
package.  This  important  measure 
would  provide  for  the  establishment 
through  CDC  of  programs  aimed  at  pre- 
venting disabilities  in  every  State. 

In  reintroducing  this  legislation.  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  cham- 
pion of  the  effort  to  prevent  disabil- 
ities, our  late  outstanding  colleague. 
Congressman  Silvio  Conte.  Congress- 
man Conte  was  the  original  House 
sponsor  of  the  Disabilities  Prevention 
Act  and  had  worked  skillfully  and  tire- 
lessly to  support  the  current  preven- 
tion program  at  CDC  and  for  passage  of 
this  important  legislation.  We  will  all 
miss  him  and  the  leadership  he  pro- 
vided on  this  and  other  important 
health  issues. 

This  Nation  has  a  proud  history  of 
providing  programs  and  services  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities.  Last  year  I 
was  proud  to  lead  the  effort  to  add  to 
this  history  with  the  passage  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  43  million  Ameri- 
cans have  some  type  of  disability.  Yet 
there  still  is  very  little  knowledge 
available  regarding  the  true  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  disabling  conditior". 
In  addition,  many  persons  with  disabil- 
ities are  at  great  risk  for  developing 
additional,  or  secondary,  disabilities. 
These  secondary  disabilities  may  fur- 
ther reduce  an  individual's  capacity  to 
work  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  a 
person  with  a  disability  to  live  inde- 
pendently in  the  community. 

In  its  1986  report.  "Toward  Independ- 
ence," one  of  the  major  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  National  Council  on  Dis- 
ability was  for  the  development  of  a 
national  strategy  for  the  prevention  of 
primary  and  secondary  disabilities, 
with  the  goal  that  each  of  the  50  States 
would  participate  in  such  a  program. 
The  Continuing  Appropriations  Act  of 
1968  provided  funds  to  get  this  program 
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off  thi  ground,  and  funds  have  contin- 
ued to  be  appropriated  for  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Based  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  the  Na- 
tional Disability  Prevention  Program 
was  developed  with  input  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Disease  Prevention  and  Health 
Promotion  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Council  on  Disability, 
representatives  of  States,  voluntary 
agencies,  academia,  private  and  public 
health,  and  persons  with  disabilities 
and  family  members  of  persons  with 
disabilities. 

The  goal  of  the  Disability  Prevention 
Progmm  is  to  reduce  the  incidence  or 
severity  of  primary  or  secondary  dis- 
abilities and  to  promote  independence, 
productivity,  and  integration  into  the 
community  for  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. The  program  provides  a  national 
focus  for  the  prevention  of  disabilities, 
builds  capacity  at  the  State  and  com- 
munitjy  levels,  and  increases  the 
knowledge  base  for  effective  interven- 
tions. 

To  date,  State-based  projects  have 
been  developed  in  9  States,  with  several 
community-based  projects  supported  in 
each  Btate.  and  I  was  pleased  to  have 
supported  an  increase  in  the  1991  appro- 
priations which  should  allow  expansion 
to  20  States.  This  new  national  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  disabilities 
has  generated  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  reports  that  at  least  40 
States  have  expressed  interest  in  par- 
ticipating in  developing  a  statewide  ef- 
fort to  coordinate  disability  prevention 
activities  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  communities  which  wish  to 
institute  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  disabilities. 

Providing  specific  authorization  for 
this  important  prevention  program  will 
help  ensure  its  viability.  Moreover,  in  a 
time  of  budgetary  constraint,  these 
programs  must  demonstrate  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  competition  for  our 
health  resources  if  they  are  to  survive 
into  the  future.  Thus  this  legislation 
appropriately  emphasizes  program 
evaluation  as  a  part  of  the  capacity- 
building  process  at  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  Approximately  $62  billion 
in  Federal  funds  are  spent  each  year 
for  services  for  persons  with  disabil- 
ities, yet  although  many  disabilities 
are  preventable,  very  little  is  spent  on 
prevention.  Suppose  children  play  near 
a  dangerous  cliff  and  are  in  great  risk 
of  falling  over,  becoming  seriously  in- 
jured. We  can  either  erect  a  fence  at 
the  top  or  we  can  put  an  ambulance  at 
the  bottom.  In  large  measure,  as  a  soci- 
ety, we  have  opted  for  ambulances,  not 
fences. 

Primary  and  secondary  disabilities 
exert  a  profound  effect  on  the  lives  of 
persops  with  disabilities,  their  fami- 
lies, and  our  society.  With  the  Disabil- 
ities Prevention  Act  of  1991,  we  will 
begin    to    redirect   attention    and    re- 
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sources  to  the  important  job  of  preven- 
tion. 

The  final  bill  of  the  prevention  first 
package  is  the  Older  Americans  Health 
Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill  by  Senators  Adams,  Simon, 
LiEBERMAN,  and  BURDICK.  I  want  to  es- 
pecially commend  Senator  Adams,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Aging  Sub- 
conrmiittee,  who  will  be  leading  the 
charge  again  as  we  reauthorize  the 
Older  Americans  Act  this  year.  The  bill 
would  support  a  wide  range  of  health 
promotion  services,  from  blood  pres- 
sure testing  to  exercise  programs  to 
smoking  cessation  classes,  to  be  pro- 
vided to  seniors  at  the  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  centers,  congregate 
meals  sites,  and  meals  on  wheels  pro- 
grams in  conamunities  across  the  Na- 
tion. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
neediest  and  most  vulnerable  senior 
citizens  can  be  reached  by  wellness 
services  at  these  sites  each  day. 

"Prevention  First,"  Mr.  President. 
That  has  to  be  the  motto  for  health 
care  reform  and  for  health  care  in  gen- 
eral in  the  nineties  and  beyond.  It 
sounds  simple,  but  today  it's  mostly  an 
afterthought. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  join  me  today  in  introducing  this 
package  and  I  urge  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues review  and  join  us  in  support  of 
the  package.  I  will  be  working  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disabil- 
ity Policy  and  of  the  Appropriations 
Health  Subcommittee  to  win  approval 
of  this  package  and  assure  it  and  other 
critical  prevention  and  early  interven- 
tion programs  receive  appropriate 
funding  in  these  difficult  fiscal  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional  in- 
formation on  each  bill  of  the  package 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prevention  Impact  Evaluation  act 
background  and  highlights 
More  than  99  percent  of  the  over  $700  bil- 
lion spent  by  Americans  in  1991  on  health 
care  will  sro  towards  treating  people  once 
they  become  ill  or  disabled.  Much  of  this 
could  be  avoided  by  sensible  and  readily 
available  preventive  measures.  If  real  in- 
roads are  to  be  made  in  cutting  our  massive 
health-care  costs  and  avoiding  preventable 
illness  and  disabilities,  our  health  care  pol- 
icy and  laws  must  be  fashioned  to  promote 
and  realize  these  goals.  In  order  to  begin 
breaking  down  the  shortsighted  focus  on 
acute  and  remedial  care  in  our  health  care 
laws  and  system,  the  Prevention  Impact 
Evaluation  (PIE)  Act  would  ensure  that 
major  health  legislation  is  evaluated  appro- 
priately with  respect  to  its  potential  and  ac- 
tual impact  on  disease  prevention  and  health 
promotion.  It  would  accomplish  this  by: 

Changing  the  Senate  rules  to  require  that, 
in  addition  to  cost  estimates,  committee  re- 
ports accompanying  high-cost  bills  related 
to  the  general  area  of  health  contain  a  Pre- 
vention Impact  Evaluation  (PIE).  This  anal- 
ysis would  include  statements  addressing  ac- 
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cess,  incentives,  education,  training,  re- 
search, coordination  and  economic  impact 
related  to  prevention. 

Providing  a  needed  database  for  annual 
analysis  and  reporting  of  the  influence  of 
legislation  on  disease  prevention  and  health 
promotion,  including  the  extent  to  which  the 
anticipated  impact  on  prevention  has  been 
realized. 

Establishing  a  task  force  to  review,  evalu- 
ate and  coordinate  our  nation's  goals  and 
programs  related  to  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion. 

BILL  SUMMARY 

Sections  1  &  Z:  Prevention  Impact  Evaluation 
(PIE) 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are 
amended  to  require  that  the  reports  accom- 
panying health  care  bills  authorizing  $10  mil- 
lion or  more  in  any  fiscal  year  contain  infor- 
mation relevant  to  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion.  In  particular,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  will  summa- 
rize for  the  report  the  extent  to  which  the 
bill  increases  or  decreases  access  to  preven- 
tive services,  provides  incentives  for  adopt- 
ing healthy  lifestyles,  focuses  public  and 
professional  education  on  prevention,  directs 
research  and  its  application  to  prevention 
strategies,  and  enhances  or  detracts  coordi- 
nation among  related  programs.  In  addition, 
the  potential  economic  effects  of  any  preven- 
tion components  of  the  bill  will  be  assessed 
by  the  C)TA  in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (CBO). 

Section  3:  Reporting  format  and  annual  report 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  will 
develop  a  standard  reporting  format  for  the 
Prevention  Impact  Evaluation  (PIE).  An  an- 
nual report  will  be  prepared  by  the  OTA  and 
submitted  to  Congress  and  the  Task  Force 
on  Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Promotion 
summarizing  the  PIEs  and  detailing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  estimated  impact  on  pre- 
vention accorded  with  actual  implementa- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Section  4:  Task  force  on  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion 
A  task  force  of  HHS  agencies  including 
members  of  the  general  public  and  private 
sector  will  be  established  to  review  the  an- 
nual PIE  report,  to  evaluate  and  coordinate 
Federally  supported  programs,  and  to  make 
program  policy  and  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  related  to  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion. 

A  NEW  Name  for  CDC:  The  Centers  for 

Disease  Preve.ntion  and  Control  <CDPC) 

background 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  in  1992.  And  jt 
has  much  to  celebrate.  CDC  has  long  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  major  public  health  revo- 
lution to  prevent  disease. 

CDC  will  mark  its  half  century  of  service 
having  made  many  necessary  adjustments  to 
meet  changing  health  care  problems  and 
evolving  approaches  towards  addressing 
these  problems.  While  its  origins  derived 
from  the  principle  charge  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease.  CDC  has  devel- 
oi)ed  into  our  nation's  flagship  agency  for 
disease  prevention  activities.  A  great  major- 
ity of  its  work  now  focuses  on  prevention— 
from  its  relatively  new  initiative  to  prevent 
deaths  from  breast  and  cervical  cancers,  to 
the  preventive  health  services  block  grants, 
to  Its  programs  for  prevention  of  childhood 
lead  poisoning,  birth  defects  and  devel- 
opmental disabilities.  This  role  was  appro- 
priately reflected  in  the  President's  selec- 


tion of  CDC  as  the  focal  point  of  the  budg- 
etary initiative  on  prevention.  And  as  the 
causes  and  mechanisms  of  illness  and  dis- 
abilities are  increasingly  identifled,  and  as 
our  health  care  efforts  are  directed  appro- 
priately to  the  promotion  of  better  health, 
so  too  will  the  key  prevention  role  of  CDC 
continue  to  grow. 

In  recognition  of  its  central  role  in  our  dis- 
ease prevention  efforts  and  to  give  greater 
national  visability  to  these  efforts,  this  bill 
would  rename  CDC  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Prevention  and  Control.  This  simple  change 
will  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  in- 
creasing the  focus  of  our  prevention  efforts 
in  health  care  and  elevate  prevention  to  its 
justifiable  prominance  within  the  framework 
of  governmental  health  care  programs. 

SUMMARY 

The  Centers  for  Diseaise  Control  is  renamed 
as  the  Centers  for  Disease  Prevention  and 
Control.  No  other  change  or  new  spending  is 
proposed. 

Lead  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
background  and  highlights 

Lead  poisoning  is  the  number  one  prevent- 
able disease  of  children;  yet.  only  meager  ef- 
forts have  been  undertaken  to  eliminate  lead 
exposure  and  detect  lead  toxicity  among  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens.  For  more  than  a 
decade  it  has  been  known  that  even  healthy 
appearing  children  with  modest  lead  ele- 
vations show  poor  academic  performance  as 
evidenced  by  low  IQ  scores,  impaired  hear- 
ing, unsatisfactory  speech  and  language  de- 
velopment, and  disruptive  classroom  behav- 
ior. A  comprehensive  10-year  follow-up  study 
has  demonstrated  that  children  with  ele- 
vated lead  levels  are  7  times  more  likely  to 
drop  out  before  graduating  from  high  school. 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  more 
than  3.5  million  American  children  rep- 
resenting all  socioeconomic  groupings  have 
excessive  lead  levels,  including  fully  55%  of 
poor  black  children.  The  social  costs  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning  are  staggering,  and 
the  annualized  price  tag  just  for  remedial 
medical  and  education  exceeds  $1  billion.  Al- 
though the  cost^effectiveness  of  screening 
children  for  lead  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated, saving  by  more  than  fifty-fold  the 
immediate  costs  of  treatment,  there  is  a  sor- 
rowful lack  of  awareness  regarding  the  perils 
of  lead  poisoning,  the  benefits  of  lead  screen- 
ing and  the  resulting  preventive  and  treat- 
ment measures  that  can  be  taken  to  combat 
this  problem. 

In  1986.  Congress  passed  legislation  author- 
izing the  Centers  for  Disease  (Control  (CDC) 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  localities  to 
enhance  education  and  screening  for  child- 
hood lead  poisoning.  While  resulting  in  some 
improvement,  the  program  has  been  re- 
stricted by  funding  and  authority  limita- 
tions. There  is  still  no  national  education 
program  regarding  lead  poisoning.  In  addi- 
tion, while  several  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  interested  and  nominally  in- 
volved in  preventing  lead  poisoning,  there  is 
no  coordinated  national  effort  to  address 
this  serious  but  eminently  avoidable  prob- 
lem. The  Lead  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
would  help  ensure  that  adequate  edu- 
cational, research  and  coordination  efforts 
are  brought  to  bear  now  to  combat  this  pre- 
ventable and  treatable  man-made  disorder 
by: 

Expanding  the  number  and  scope  of  CDC 
grants  so  that  all  50  States  will  have  the 
means  to  increase  the  number  of  children 
screened  for  lead  poisoning  and  to  refer  af- 
fected children   for  appropriate   treatment. 
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states  will  also  be  able  to  more  adequately 
educate  the  public  and  professionals  regard- 
ing the  sources  and  routes  of  lead  exposure, 
the  value  of  lead  screening,  and  the  preven- 
tive measures  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the 
risks  for  lead  poisoning. 

Establishing  a  National  Lead  Poisoning 
Prevention  Education  Program  under  the  di- 
rection of  CDC  to  provide  professionals. 
paraprofessionals  and  the  public  with  the 
necessary  access  to  current  knowledge  re- 
garding lead  |x>i8oning. 

Initiating  a  concerted  research  program  to 
develop  improved  testing  measures  for  lead 
toxicity  in  children  and  to  more  accurately 
assess  the  occurrence  of  lead  poisoning- 
Creating  an  inter-departmental  and  inter- 
agency task  force  under  the  leadership  of  the 
CDC  to  review,  evaluate  and  assure  coordina- 
tion among  Federal  programs  aimed  at  pre- 
venting lead  poisoning. 

BILL  SUMMARY 
Sections  1  &  2:  State  grants  and  education 

Section  317A  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  to  expand  the  State  grants' 
focus  on  providing  information  to  parents. 
educators  and  health  professionals  regardine 
the  sources  and  immediate  risks  of  lead  ex- 
posure, the  importance  of  screening  young 
children  for  lead,  and  the  preventative  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  risks  for  lead 
poisoning.  $35,000,000  is  authorized  for  FY 
1992  and  such  sums  as  necessary  for  FY  1993- 
1996  to  expand  the  grants  so  that  aii  States 
might  be  included. 

Section  3:  National  Education  Program 

A  National  Lead  Poisoning  Education  Pro- 
gram is  to  be  established  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC)  to  educate  health  pro- 
fessionals, paraprofessionals  and  the  general 
public  by  providing  access  to  information 
concerning  the  health  effects  of  low-level 
lead  toxicity,  the  most  serious  causes  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  the  primary  and  secondar.v 
preventive  measures  to  combat  lead  poison- 
ing. $2,000,000  is  authorized  for  FY  1992  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Section  4:  National  Research  &  Development 
Program 

A  concerted  research  effort  is  to  be  initi- 
ated by  the  CDC  to  develop  more  reliable, 
sensitive,  applicable  and  cost-effective  meas- 
ures in  children  to  detect  lead  toxicity  and 
to  assess  more  accurately  the  occurrence  of 
lead  poisoning  by  State,  socioeconomic 
grouping,  and  health  care  insurance  status. 
$2,000,000  is  authorized  for  FY  1992  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

Section  5:  Task  Force 

A  Task  Force  on  the  Prevention  of  Lead 
Poisoning,  headed  by  the  CDC  and  composed 
of  members  of  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  general  public, 
will  annually  review,  evaluate  and  coordi- 
nate programs  related  to  lead  poisoning  and 
make  program  policy  and  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress. 

TRAINING  Our  Doctors  to  Practice 
Prevention 
Less  than  two  percent  of  the  time  today  s 
doctors  spend  in  training  is  dedicated  to  pre- 
vention. Virtually  all  of  their  preparation  is 
In  learning  the  basic  sciences  and  how  to  di- 
agnose and  treat  people  who  have  become  ill 
or  disabled.  While  some  medical  schools  and 
graduate  training  programs  have  incor- 
porated disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion into  their  activities  in  a  significant 
way,  many  others  do  not  give  prevention  ap- 
propriate attention.  This  shortcoming  of 
medical  education  is  both  a  reflection  of  and 


contributors  to  the  bias  of  our  health  care 
sjstem  as  a  whole  towards  fixing  what  is 
"broken"  instead  of  preventing  it  from  be- 
coming "broken."  Bringing  more  of  a  pre- 
vention and  health  promotion  focus  to  our 
system  of  medical  training,  therefore,  will 
help  to  begin  breaking  down  this  bias  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  provider. 

The  Medicare  program  pays  over  $2  billion 
a  year  for  direct  (such  as  salaries  of  resi- 
dents and  teachers  and  other  education 
costs)  and  indirect  (such  as  extra  demands 
placed  on  hospital  staff  as  a  result  of  teach- 
ing and  higher  rates  of  tests  ordered  by  resi- 
dents) costs  of  training  doctors  through  its 
payments  to  hospitals.  These  payments  have 
continually  been  a  target  of  budget  reduc- 
tion efforts.  In  fact,  the  President's  budget 
calls  for  additional  cuts  in  medical  edu- 
cation support  of  over  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1992  alone. 

Graduate  medical  education  is  critical  to 
the  strength  of  our  health  care  system.  Med- 
icare support  for  it  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthened.  In  addition,  many  hospitals 
are  in  dire  financial  condition,  having  been 
subjected  to  massive  Medicare  cuts  in  the 
past  several  years.  They  must  be  protected 
from  future  cuts. 

BILL  SL'M.MARV 

This  bill  addresses  both  concerns  expressed 
al)ove  by: 

:.  Requiring  that  in  order  to  receive  Medi- 
care payments  for  direct  graduate  medical 
education  costs,  hospital  residency  training 
programs  include  training  in  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion.  The  details  of 
tais  training  would  be  left  up  to  the  medical 
profession.  This  provision  would  become  ef- 
fective  January  1.  1993. 

2.  Placing  a  moratorium  on  reductions  in 
Medicare  payment  rates  for  direct  and  indi- 
rect medical  education  costs  beyond  those  in 
effect  on  or  before  January  1.  1991. 

The  Breast  Cancer  Scree.ving  Act  of  1991 
background  and  need 

Breast  cancer  is  epidemic  in  our  nation 
and  its  rate  is  escalating.  Fully  one  of  every 
nine  American  women  will  develop  breast 
cancer  in  their  lifetime.  Over  44,600  Amer- 
ican women  will  die  this  year  alone  from 
breast  cancer,  making  it  the  leading  cause  of 
cancer  deaths  among  women.  This  horrible 
dieease  preys  most  heavily  on  middle-aged 
and  older  women.  Well  over  half  of  the 
women  who  lose  their  lives  are  age  50  and 
over.  While  we  have  made  great  strides  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  many  forms  of  can- 
cer, from  1973  to  1986  there  has  been  a  21.8 
parcent  increase  in  the  number  of  new  cases 
of  breast  cancer  among  women  age  50  and 
older  and  the  death  rate  has  increased  nearly 
5  percent. 

As  a  result  of  changes  included  in  the  1990 
budget  reconciliation  act.  Medicare  has  been 
e^anded  to  include  coverage  for  biennial 
mammography  screenings.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward  which  will  save  many 
lives.  However,  many  women  in  the  highest 
riek  group,  age  50  and  over,  are  still  without 
coverage  and  are  going  without  this  lifesav- 
ing  service. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  great  need  for  better 
promotion  of  Medicare's  existing  preventive 
bemefits  (mammography  screening,  cervical 
cancer  screening,  and  pneumococcal  pneu- 
monia vaccine).  For  example,  despite  the 
fact  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  pneu- 
monia vaccines.  Medicare  saves  3  dollars  in 
hospitalization  costs,  just  about  10  percent 
of  all  the  elderly  receive  their  annual  pneu- 
monia vaccine.  A  major  reason  for  this  low 


use  rate  is  lack  of  knowledge — most  elderly 
don't  know  that  Medicare  will  pay  for  this 
important  preventive  measure. 

BILL  SUMMARY 

Effective  January  1.  1992.  the  category  of 
women  eligible  for  the  Medicare  breast  can- 
cer screening  benefit  is  expanded  to  include 
all  women  in  the  highest  risk  age  group.  All 
women  age  50  to  64  who  do  not  have  coverage 
from  other  sources  would  be  eligible  for  bien- 
nial mammography  screening.  The  cost  of 
providing  screenings  to  these  women  would 
be  paid  for  from  the  Medicare  Part  A  Trust 
fund. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  required  to  regularly 
notify  all  eligible  individuals  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  new  mammography  benefit  and 
other  Medicare  covered  preventive  services 
(pap  emear  and  pneumococcal  pneumonia 
vaccine).  He  is  also  required  to  annually  pub- 
lish and  make  available  directories  of  pro- 
viders in  each  area  certified  to  provide  mam- 
mography screening.  Finally,  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  support  activities  to  promote 
the  appropriate  use  of  these  benefits  so  that 
more  of  our  elderly  and  disabled  will  take 
advantage  of  them.  In  doing  so,  he  must  take 
into  tccount  the  special  circumstances  of 
rural  and  other  medically  underserved  com- 
munities. 

DISABILITIES  Prevention  act  of  1991 

BACKGROUND  AND  HIGHLIGHTS 

Our  nation  spends  an  estimated  $170  billion 
a  yea?  for  treatment  and  related  services  for 
the  43  million  Americans  with  disabilities. 
ApproKimately  $62  billion  in  Federal  funds 
are  spent  for  services  for  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. In  addition,  at  least  5  million  Ameri- 
cans will  this  year  be  added  to  the  number  of 
those  Americans  with  disabilities,  further  in- 
creasing costs. 

While  we  know  many  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
abilities which  continue  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  costs,  very  little  is  spent  on  prevention 
of  disabilities,  especially  those  afflicting  our 
children.  Furthermore,  many  Americans 
with  disabilities  are  at  great  risk  for  devel- 
oping secondary  disabilities  (such  as  urinary 
track  Infection  and  pressure  sores  in  persons 
with  spinal  cord  injuries  and  impaired  mobil- 
ity) which  lead  to  reduced  work  capacity  and 
which  make  it  difficult  to  live  independently 
in  the  community. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  based  on 
appropriations  report  language,  has  estab- 
lished a  program  of  grants  to  states  to  estab- 
lish and  enhance  statewide  programs  aimed 
at  lowering  the  incidence  of  disabilities 
through  preventive  strategies.  The  approxi- 
mately $10  million  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1991  should  allow  CDC  to  fund  20  state 
programs,  up  from  the  current  9  grants.  Per- 
manent authorization  and  expanded  support 
is  necessary  to  assure  that  all  states  have 
disability  prevention  programs.  The  Disabil- 
ities prevention  Act  of  1991  would  accom- 
plish Chis  by  providing  a  5  year  authorization 
for  a  disabilities  prevention  program  which 
should  allow  for  the  support  of  prevention 
programs  in  each  of  the  50  states.  The  Act 
was  conceived  of  by  the  National  Council  on 
Disability,  an  advisory  group  appointed  by 
the  President. 

BILL  SUMMARY 

Authorizes  a  program  on  disability  preven- 
tion within  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  by  adding  a  new  section  (315)  to  the 
Publio  Health  Service  Act. 

Sectsions  315  (a)  and  (b)  establish  the  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HHS. 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  CDC.  to 
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enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  pub- 
lic and  non-profit  entities  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
primary  and  secondary  disabilities.  Activi- 
ties for  which  the  Secretary  may  make 
awards  include: 

(1)  Coordinating  activities  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disabilities; 

(2)  Conducting  demonstrations  and  inter- 
ventions; 

(3)  Conducting  surveillance  and  studies; 

(4)  Educating  the  public;  and 

(5)  Educating  and  training  health  profes- 
sionals. 

Section  315(c)  prohibits  the  Secretary  from 
making  a  grant  unless  the  applicant  agrees 
to  submit  regular  reports  as  desigrnated  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  315(d)  directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sult with  the  National  Council  on  Disability 
in  setting  priorities  for  disability  prevention 
activities. 

Section  315(0  stipulates  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  grant  may  be  used  for 
education  and  training  of  health  profes- 
sionals. 

Section  315(g)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
states  to  help  in  the  planning,  development 
or  operation  of  disability  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

Section  315(1)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
and  the  National  Council  on  Disability  a  re- 
port by  January  1,  1991  and  annually  there- 
after summarizing  these  evaluations. 

Section  315(j)  defines  the  term  "preven- 
tion" for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section  315(k)  authorizes  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such 
sums  as  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996 
to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Older  Americans  Health  Promotion  and 

Disease  Prevention  act 

background  and  need 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  older  Ameri- 
cans don't  stand  to  benefit  from  health  pro- 
motion or  wellness  programs.  There  is  a 
commonly  accepted  stereotype  that  older 
people  are  set  in  their  ways  and  unwilling  to 
take  steps  to  adapt  healthier  lifestyles  or 
seek  preventive  services.  TTiese  worn  out  pre- 
sumptions are  simply  not  true.  Recent  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  not  only  are  older  people 
generally  as  willing  as  others  to  change  life- 
style habits  such  as  eating  and  smoking, 
they  are  also  just  as  likely  as  younger  people 
to  benefit  from  health  promotion  activities. 
In  fact,  a  recent  study  found  that  older 
smokers  who  quit  benefited  far  more  than 
younger  quitters,  since  the  incidence  of 
heart  attack  and  deaths  rises  markedly  with 
age. 

While  Medicare  has  been  expanded  in  the 
past  several  years  to  provide  coverage  for 
some  preventive  services  (mammography 
screening,  pap  smears  and  pneumonia  vac- 
cines), many  preventive  services  remained 
uncovered.  Furthermore,  Medicare  covers  no 
health  promotion  services  which  have  been 
directly  linked  to  reduced  health  care  costs, 
for  example,  smoking  cessation,  nutrition 
counseling  and  weight  reduction,  alcohol 
control,  and  injury  prevention. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  increase  older 
Americans'  access  to  and  participation  in 
prevention  and  health  promotion  activities. 
Senior  centers  and  congregate  meal  pro- 
grams funded  through  the  Older  Americans 
Act  are  providing  these  services,  but  on  a 
very  limited  and  inconsistent  basis.  They. 


along  with  the  meals-on-wheels  programs  are 
ideally  suited  for  the  provision  of  these  types 
of  programs  because  so  many  older  people 
are  reached  by  them  each  day.  Thousands  of 
seniors  who  come  each  day  for  a  hot  lunch  or 
other  activities  or  who  are  visited  by  meals- 
on-wheels  could  be  screened  for  high  blood 
pressure,  participate  in  an  exercise  program 
or  a  smoking  cessation  class  without  having 
to  make  a  trip  to  a  health  clinic  or  doctors 
office. 

The  Older  Americans  Disease  Prevention 
and  Health  Promotion  Act  is  designed  to 
help  meet  this  need  by  expanding  Part  F  of 
the  Act  to  include  a  full  range  of  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  services,  spe- 
cifically authorize  provision  of  these  services 
at  congregate  meals  sites  and  through 
meals-on-wheels  programs,  and  to  increase 
authorization  for  the  program  from  $5  mil- 
lion to  $25  million. 

BILL  SUMMARY 
Sections  1  and  2 
Section  361  (Part  F— Preventive  Health 
Services)  is  amended  to  require  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging,  make  grants  to  the  States 
to  provide  disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion services  and  information  at  senior 
centers,  congregate  meal  sites,  home-deliv- 
ered meals  programs  or  at  other  appropriate 
sites. 

Section  3 

Defines  the  term  "disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion"  services  to  mean: 

(1)  Health  risk  assessments; 

(2)  Routine  health  screenings; 

(3)  Nutritional  counseling  and  educational 
services; 

(4)  Health  promotion  programs,  including 
those  aimed  at  alcohol  abuse  reduction, 
smoking  cessation,  weight  loss  and  control 
and  stress  management. 

(5)  Group  exercise  programs; 

(6)  Home  injury  control  services; 

(7)  Screening  for  prevention  of  depression: 

(8)  Educational  programs  on  the  availabil- 
ity, benefits,  and  appropriate  use  of  Medicare 
covered  preventive  health  services;  and. 

(9)  Counseling  regarding  followup  health 
services  found  to  be  needed  based  on  any  of 
the  above  services. 

These  services  shall  not  include  any  for 
which  payment  is  available  through  the  Med- 
icare program. 

Section  4 

Authorizes  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1992 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
years  1993-1995  to  carry  out  this  program. 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
prevention  first  legnislatlve  package, 
which  Senator  Harkin  is  introducing 
today.  The  bills  being  offered  today 
will  serve  to  focus  our  health  care  sys- 
tem on  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  promotion  of  healthy  lifestyles. 
For  a  long  time  our  health  care  system 
has  been  focused  on  the  treatment  of 
individuals  once  they  become  ill.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  this  approach; 
however,  much  can  and  should  be  done 
to  help  individuals  stay  healthy  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  always  preferable  and 
less  expensive  to  prevent  disease  than 
to  treat  its  effects.  The  legislative 
package  being  introduced  today  takes 
a  proactive  approach  and  establishes 
new  programs  or  expands  the  scope  and 
reach  of  existing  ones  to  help  individ- 
uals from  becoming  ill.  to  help  detect 


illness  in  its  early  stages  of  onset  when 
it's  easier,  less  life-threatening,  and 
less  expensive  to  treat,  ajid  to  educate 
the  public  and  health  professionals  on 
the  vast  benefits  of  preventive  care. 

While  I  support  the  entire  legislative 
package,  I  am  especially  supiwrtive  of 
the  Lead  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 
For  decades  we  have  known  of  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  lead  poisoning  on 
children.  Exposure  to  even  low  levels  of 
lead  may  cause  irreversible  neuro- 
logical damage,  decreased  intelligence, 
learning  disabilities,  and  disruptive  be- 
havior in  unsuspecting  children.  Lead 
is  a  stealth  disease.  The  effects  of  lead 
poisoning  can  exist  long  before  any 
overt  symptoms  appear.  There  are, 
however,  actions  the  Government  can 
and  must  take  to  protect  our  children 
from  the  scourge  of  this  stealth  dis- 
ease. 

On  February  7.  1991,  I  cosponsored 
the  Lead  Exposure  Reduction  Act  of 
1991,  along  with  Senators  REID.  Brad- 
ley, and  Jeffords,  which  would  enable 
us  to  begin  to  wage  a  war  against  this 
disease.  It  provides  for  the  ban  of  lead 
in  certain  consumer  products  such  as 
paint,  plumbing  fixtures,  food  cans  and 
packaging,  toys,  curtain  weights,  and 
foils  for  wine  bottles.  It  prohibits  the 
sale  of  leaded  gasoline  in  urban  areas 
and  at  prices  less  than  the  lowest  un- 
leaded gasoline.  The  bill  also  includes  a 
comprehensive  program  to  promote 
lead  exposure  abatement  by  developing 
better  standards  for  detection  of  lead 
levels  in  blood,  studying  the  sources  of 
lead  exposure  in  children  who  have  ele- 
vated blood  lead  levels,  and  studying 
the  relative  contribution  to  lead  body 
burden  from  water,  air.  soil,  and  paint. 

Senator  Harkin's  Lead  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  is  a  critical  com- 
plement to  the  Lead  Exposure  Reduc- 
tion Act.  The  Lead  Poisioning  Preven- 
tion Act  expands  the  number  and  scoi)e 
of  grants  from  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  so  that  all  50  States  have  the 
ability  to  increase  the  number  of  chil- 
dren screened  and  to  refer  affected 
children  for  appropriate  treatment. 
Without  a  national  screening  program 
we  will  not  be  able  to  identify  those 
children  being  exposed  to  potentially 
dangerous  levels  of  lead  and  remove 
them  from  their  lead-contaminated  en- 
vironment as  early  as  possible. 

In  order  for  national  screening  to  be 
effective,  the  public  must  be  educated 
on  the  sources  of  lead  in  their  homes 
and  their  environment  and  the  vast 
benefits  of  and  the  means  for  reducing 
lead  in  their  environment.  Health  care 
providers  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
importance  and  benefits  of  doing  rou- 
tine blood  lead  screening  of  the  chil- 
dren they  care  for.  The  Lead  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  establishes  a  national 
education  program  to  provide  public 
and  professional  education  on  the 
sources  and  routes  of  exposure,  the 
value  of  screening,  and  preventive 
measures  to  decrease  exposure. 
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The  bill  also  establishes  a  research 
program  to  develop  improved  testing 
measures  that  are  simple,  accurate. 
and  Inexpensive  to  detect  lead  poison- 
ing in  children.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quires a  long-term  study  that  will  as- 
sess the  occurrence  and  prevalence  of 
lead  poisoning.  Currently  it  is  esti- 
mated that  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion children  suffer  from  lead  poison- 
ing. However,  the  studies  called  for  in 
this  bill  and  in  the  Lead  Reduction  Ex- 
posure Act  will  identify  where  the 
greatest  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning 
can  be  found  and  to  what  it  is  attrib- 
uted. 

The  nationwide  screening,  education, 
and  research  programs  that  are  pro- 
vided in  these  two  bills  are  the  means 
to  begin  to  wage  a  war  against  the 
number  one  environmental  disease  of 
young  children.  Unfortunately,  since 
lead  has  contaminated  our  environ- 
ment for  hundreds  of  years  it  is  ubiq- 
uitous and,  therefore,  the  war  against 
lead  poisoning  will  not  be  a  quick  and 
decisive  one.  Nonetheless,  it  must 
begin  before  we  lose  even  more  of  our 
precious  resources — our  children — to 
this  stealth  disease.  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  Senator  Harkin 
to  enact  this  legislation  this  year.» 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  many  successful 
Federal  prevention  programs,  includ- 
ing Head  Start,  WIC,  the  Maternal 
Child  Health  Block  Grant,  to  name  just 
a  few.  Year  after  year  these  programs 
receive  high  acclaim  and  support  with- 
in the  Congress  for  saving  future  dol- 
lars and  providing  a  higher  quality  of 
life  for  recipients.  However,  in  the  area 
of  disability,  our  national  focus  has 
been  primarily  in  the  area  of  services, 
not  prevention.  This  needs  to  change. 

That  is  why  I  am  joining  today  with 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  in  introducing 
the  Disabilities  Prevention  Act  of  1991. 
This  bill  will  establish  a  statewide  net- 
work program  to  prevent  disabilities 
and  to  prevent  complications  that  re- 
sult from  existing  disabilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  difficulty 
of  focusing  on  future  benefits  and  fu- 
ture savings  when  we  are  facing  serious 
immediate  needs  and  prevailing  budget 
shortfalls.  And  I  know  the  realities  of 
getting  a  cost  score  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  that  measures  the 
value  of  prevention  programs  in  terms 
of  future  savings  and  benefits.  But.  we 
all  know  that  in  real  terms,  prevention 
programs,  like  this  one.  end  up  saving 
money  down  the  road  and  spare  our 
children  from  shouldering  future  debt. 

The  knowledge  and  technology  to 
prevent  many  instances  and  factors 
that  lead  to  disabling  conditions  is 
available  today  and  research  indicates 
that  preventative  measures  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  new  additions  to 
the  disability  population.  Still,  we 
have  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  turn  this  knowledge  into  ac- 
tion. 


The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  first  step 
in  that  direction.  It  will  establish  coop- 
erative agreements  to  support  state- 
based  prevention  and  evaluation  activi- 
ties. Under  this  bill,  a  state-based  of- 
fice will  provide  guidance  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  disability  preven- 
tion within  the  State.  Another  aspect 
of  this  program  will  focus  on  the  pre- 
vention of  secondary  disabilities.  For 
example,  we  know  that  a  person  in  a 
wheelchair  is  more  prone  to  develop 
heart  and  lung  deficiencies.  Enhanced 
research  and  coordinated  cooperation 
in  this  area  would  prevent  secondary 
disabilities  that  often  make  the  dif- 
ference between  independence  and  de- 
pendency. 

Disabilities  can  result  in  staggering 
costs  in  monetary  terms  as  well  as  per- 
sonal and  family  disruption.  A  basic 
goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  improve 
communication  and  coordination  to 
make  prevention  more  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  save  even  a 
few  mnocent  victims  of  needless  and 
preventable  disabilities — the  crack  ba- 
bies, the  person  left  paralyzed  by  a  car 
crash  who  was  not  wearing  a  seat 
belt^^or  make  life  easier  for  a  person 
with  a  disability  by  preventing  second- 
ary disabilities  this  legislation  will  be 
a  success.  However.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  $10  million  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram today  will  be  returned  many 
times  over.  .\nd  more  importantly, 
that  thousands  of  lives,  not  just  a  few, 
will  be  made  a  little  better. 

This  bill  was  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  in  its  report  "On  the 
Threshold  of  independence"'  as  part  of 
itts  recommendation  to  bring  people 
with  disabilities  into  the  m.ainstream. 
iB  its  report,  it  called  on  Congress  to 
provide  a  national  focus  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disabilities  by  providing  fund- 
ing for  special  programs  related  to  dis- 
ability prevention.  Since  that  time,  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  has  picked 
up  the  idea  and  has  funded  nine  state- 
based  projects.  However,  CDC  reports 
that  over  40  States  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  participating.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  will  establish  statutory  author- 
ity for  this  program  and  move  us  for- 
ward so  that  eventually  all  States  can 
participate  in  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation.* 


S.  25 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  9, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  countries 
in  transition  from  communism  to  de- 
mocracy. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  9,  supra. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  METZENBAUM, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  25,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  reproductive  rights  of 
women,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellbtone]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Administration  Act. 

8.  115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  115.  a  bill  to  restore  the  tradi- 
tional observance  of  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterans  Day. 

S.  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  141.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  the 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  tax  cred- 
its through  1996. 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCoNNELL, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  reduce  special  interest  influence  on 
elections,  to  increase  competition  in 
politics,  to  reduce  campaign  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.   153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Co.\TS.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeCqncini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  153.  a  bill  to  authorize  States  to  reg- 
ulate certain  solid  waste. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  173.  a  bill  to  permit  the 
Bell  Telephone  Companies  to  conduct 
research  on,  design,  and  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  KASSEBAim, 
the  tame  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  240,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy transportation  plans. 

S.  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
namts  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
242,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  modify  the  rule 
prohibiting  the  receipt  of  honoraria  by 
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certain  Government  employees  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  250,  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  254,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1989  which  require  the 
withholding  of  income  tax  from  wages 
paid  for  agricultural  labor. 

S.  280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  280,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  foreign  deposits  in  the  deposit 
insurance  assessment  base,  to  permit 
inclusion  of  non-deposit  liabilities  in 
the  deposit  insurance  assessment  base, 
to  require  the  FDIC  to  implement  a 
risk-based  deposit  insurance  premium 
structure,  to  establish  guidelines  for 
early  regulatory  intervention  in  the  fi- 
nancial decline  of  banks,  and  to  permit 
regulatory  restrictions  on  brokered  de- 
posits. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  payments  under  life  in- 
surance contracts  for  terminally  ill  in- 
dividuals. 

S.  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixoN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
288,  a  bill  to  establish  a  series  of  8  Pres- 
idential primaries  at  which  the  public 
may  express  its  preference  for  the  nom- 
ination of  an  individual  for  election  to 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 
extend  the  low-income  housing  credit. 

S.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNomns],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  clarify  the  application  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name   of  the   Senator   from   Alabama 


[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  362.  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians  of  Alabama. 

S.  386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  385,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  to  establish  additional  proce- 
dures and  requirements  relating  to  the 
identification  and  disposition  of  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  land  and  other 
property  with  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  values  of  special 
significance  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

S.  386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  386.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  define  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  extend 
eligibility  for  pension,  medical,  edu- 
cational, housing,  financial,  and  other 
benefits  provided  under  the  title  to  vet- 
erans of  the  war,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
400.  a  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues  col- 
lected on  recreational  fuels  not  used  on 
highways  for  the  purposes  of  improving 
and  maintaining  recreational  trails. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  401,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exempt  from  the  luxury 
excise  tax  parts  or  accessories  installed 
for  the  use  of  passenger  vehicles  by  dis- 
abled individuals. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  434,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
4,  United  States  Code,  to  declare  Eng- 
lish as  the  official  langruage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  456 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  MncULSKi.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYE],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  456,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  civil  service 


retirement  provisions  of  such  chapter 
which  are  applicable  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  inspectors  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
inspectors  and  canine  enforcement  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Custonis 
Service,  and  revenue  officers  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

S.  489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  469.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  and  the  Eth- 
ics Reform  Act  of  1989  to  apply  the 
same  honoraria  provisions  to  Senators 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  apply  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  other  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LEAHY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  encourage 
innovation  and  productivity,  stimulate 
trade,  and  promote  the  competitive- 
ness and  technological  leadership  of 
the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21.  a 
joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

senate  joint  resolution  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  desigrnate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  1991,  through  September  21, 
1991,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  October 
1991  as  "National  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  63— REL- 
ATIVE TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIO- 
LATIONS IN  CUBA 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and 
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Mr.  BRADLEY)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  RES.  63 

Whereas  according  to  the  Department  of 
State  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1990.  the  Government  of  Cuba 
"sharply  restricts  virtually  all  basic  human 
rights,  including  freedoms  of  expression,  as- 
sociation, assembly,  and  movement,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  of  citizens 
to  change  their  own  government,  and  work- 
ers rights"; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Cuba  impris- 
ons persons  solely  for  the  nonviolent  expres- 
sion of  their  political  views,  including:  the 
world's  longest  held  political  prisoner,  Mario 
Chanes  de  Armas,  who  has  been  imprisoned 
for  30  years,  and  Ernesto  Diaz,  who  has 
served  21  years  in  prison; 

Whereas  in  March  1988.  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  undertook  a  re- 
view of  Cuban  human  rights  practices,  and  a 
working  group  of  the  Commission  visited 
Cuba  in  September  1988; 

Whereas  in  March  1990.  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  approved  a  reso- 
lution citing  its  continued  concerns  resard- 
Ing  the  human  rights  situation  in  Cuba; 

Whereas  since  the  September  1988  visit  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion working  group,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
has  arrested,  harassed,  and  intimidated 
scores  of  human  rights  monitors  and  inde- 
pendent activists,  many  of  whom  cooperated 
with  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission investigation; 

Whereas  at  least  31  human  rights  monitors 
and  Independent  activists  are  currently  serv- 
ing prison  sentences,  another  two  are  under 
bouse  arrest,  and  many  others  are  awaiting 
trial;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  denied  access  to  Cuban 
prisons  and  inmates  In  1990;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  condemns  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
its  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  of  the  Cuban  people,  in- 
cluding its  systematic  harassment  and  in- 
timidation of  Cuban  human  rights  monitors 
and  Independent  activists; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Cuba— 

(A)  to  release  from  prison  and  house  arrest 
all  human  rights  monitors,  independent  ac- 
tivists, and  other  political  prisoners. 

(B)  to  respect  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  and 

(C)  to  allow  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  access  to  Cuban  prisons; 

(3)  commends  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  its  attention  to  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Cuba; 

(4)  urges  all  member  States  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  to  sup- 
port the  continued  investigation  of  Cuban 
human  rights  violations  by  the  appointment 
of  special  rapporteur  or  working  group  on 
Cuba;  and 

(5)  commends  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission for  Its  diligence  in  pursuing  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  today  that 
condemns  the  Cuban  Government  for 
gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ogmized  human  rights  and  calls  on  the 
U.N,  Human  Rights  Commission— now 
meeting  in  Geneva— to  establish  a 
working  group  to  continue  the  U.N.'s 


investigation   of  Cuban   human   rights 
violations. 

The  resolution  also  calls  on  the  Cas- 
tro regime  to  allow  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  access  to 
Cuban  prisons. 

Senators  Mack,  Gramm,  Lieberman, 
SYMMS,  Levin,  Bentsen.  and  Bradley 
join  me  as  original  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
continues  to  occupy  our  full  attention, 
as  it  should.  One  lesson  we  should  draw 
from  this  conflict,  however,  is  that  in 
the  name  of  political  expediency  we 
cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  to  regimes  that 
engage  in  systematic  violation  of 
human  rights. 

Iraq  was  and  continues  to  be  such  a 
regime. 

Despite  numerous  and  well-docu- 
mented human  rights  violations  by 
Iraq,  we  deluded  ourselves  into  playing 
a  game  of  accommodation.  We  lulled 
ourselves  into  an  utter  state  of  compla- 
cency. We  are  now  paying  a  very  stiff 
price  for  that  complacency. 

That  raises  the  question  of  another 
dictator,  this  one  just  90  miles  south  of 
the  United  States.  Fidel  Castro  has 
been  violating  human  rights  virtually 
since  the  day  he  took  power  over  30 
years  ago. 

Those  violations  have  been  widely 
documented.  The  United  Nations  issued 
one  of  the  more  recent  reports  in  1988 — 
its  first  ever  on  Cuba — condemning 
Castro's  human  rights  violations. 

Unfortunately,  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  remains  grave.  Re- 
spected nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions such  as  Amnesty  International. 
Americas  Watch,  and  Freedom  House 
continue  to  publish  extensive  studies 
documenting  human  rights  violations. 

The  Castro  government,  for  example, 
has  arrested,  harassed,  and  intimidated 
sGores  of  human  rights  monitors  and 
independent  activists,  many  of  whom 
cooperated  with  the  U.N."s  1988  inves- 
tigation. This  after  a  promise  from 
Castro  that  he  would  take  no  action 
against  those  assisting  U.N.  investiga- 
tors. 

Castro  has  come  down  particularly 
hard  on  human  rights  monitors.  Thir- 
ty-one of  them  are  currently  serving 
prison  sentences,  another  two  are 
under  house  arrest,  and  many  others 
are  awaiting  trial. 

Moreover,  the  world's  longest  serving 
political  prisoner,  Mario  Chanes  de 
Armas,  remains  in  prison  for  the  30th 
year. 

As  a  result  of  this  continuing  pattern 
of  abuse,  the  United  Nations  last  year 
approved  a  second  resolution  calling  on 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Perez  de 
Cuellar  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
Castro  government,  focusing  particu- 
larly on  the  plight  of  those  who  cooper- 
ated with  the  United  Nations  in  its  1988 
investigation. 

Castro  responded  to  the  United  Na- 
tions by  telling  the  press  not  to  imag- 
ine "that  we  will  obey  one  word"  of  the 


U.N.  resolution.  This  from  a  member 
country  of  the  U,N.  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  we  virtually  ignored 
human  rights  violations  in  Iraq  for  the 
last  10  years.  We  are  now  paying  a  very 
heavy  price  for  our  misguided  policy  of 
accommodation.  Let's  not  repeat  the 
mistajie  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  will  con- 
sider approving  this  resolution  under 
unanimous  consent  so  that  we  can  send 
a  clear  message  this  week,  prior  to  a 
decision  by  the  U,N.  Human  Rights 
Commission. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  64— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HON. 
JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  McCON- 
nell,    Mr.    Mitchell,   and   Mr.   Dole) 
submitted    the    following    resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
S.  Res.  64 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  formerly  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  recess 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  6&— RELAT- 
ING TO  CUBA'S  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr.  MACK. 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Craig)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

s.  Res.  65 

Whereas  according  to  the  Department  of 
State  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1990,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
"sharply  restricts  virtually  all  basic  human 
rights,  including  freedoms  of  expression,  as- 
sociation, assembly,  and  movement,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  of  citizens 
to  change  their  own  government,  and  work- 
ers rights"; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Cuba  impris- 
ons p€irsons  solely  for  the  nonviolent  expres- 
sion Of  their  political  views,  including  the 
world*  longest  held  political  prisoner,  Mario 
Chanee  de  Armas,  who  has  been  imprisoned 
for  30  years,  and  Ernesto  Diaz,  who  has 
served  21  years  in  prison; 

Whereas  in  March  1988,  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  undertook  a  re- 
view of  Cuban  human  rights  practices,  and  a 
working  group  of  the  Commission  visited 
Cuba  In  September  1988; 

Whereas  in  March  1990.  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  approved  a  reso- 
lution citing  its  continued  concerns  regard- 
ing the  human  rights  situation  in  Cuba; 

Whereas  since  the  September  1988  visit  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion working  group,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
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has  arrested,  harassed,  and  Intimidated 
scores  of  human  rights  monitors  and  Inde- 
pendent activists,  many  of  whom  cooperated 
with  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission investigation: 

Whereas  at  least  31  human  rights  monitors 
and  independent  activists  are  currently  serv- 
ing prison  sentences,  another  two  are  under 
house  arrest,  and  many  others  are  awaiting 
trial;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  denied  access  to  Cuban 
prisons  and  inmates  in  1990: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  condemns  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
its  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  of  the  Cuban  people,  in- 
cluding its  systematic  harassment  and  in- 
timidation of  Cuban  human  rights  monitors 
and  independent  activists: 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Cuba— 

(A)  to  release  from  prison  and  house  arrest 
all  human  rights  monitors,  independent  ac- 
tivists, and  other  political  prisoners. 

(B)  to  respect  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  and 

(C)  to  allow  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  access  to  Cuban  prisons: 

(3)  commends  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  its  attention  to  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Cuba: 

(4)  urges  all  member  States  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  to  sup- 
port the  continued  investigation  of  Cuban 
human  rights  violations  by  the  appointment 
of  special  rapporteur  or  working  group  on 
Cuba:  and 

(5)  commends  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission for  its  diligence  in  pursuing  this  im- 
portant issue. 


AMENDMENT  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  12 

Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  Bradley)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  64)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  as  "National  Arbor  Day."  £is 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  insert  "1991.  "  after 
"April". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMriTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRrriO.V.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wrould 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
on  Edward  Madigan,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  March  5.  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  SR-332. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lynnett  Wagner  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5207. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  business  meeting  on  March  6, 
1991,  at  10  a.m.  in  SR-332. 


COMMrTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  hold  an  additional  hearing 
on  S.  341,  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991.  The  purpose  of  this  hearing 
is  to  receive  testimony  on  the  trans- 
portation provisions  of  title  XI  of  S.  341 
and  on  the  alternative-fuel  fleet  pro- 
posal in  the  administration's  national 
energy  strategy. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1991,  beginning 
at  2  p.m..  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  their  comments  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Sam  Fowler  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  2  p.m. 
February  26.  1991.  to  receive  testimony 
on  S.  341.  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991.  subtitle  C  of  title  IV  con- 
cerning provisions  pertaining  to  hydro- 
power  licensing  and  efficiency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  on  Tuesday,  February 
26,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m..  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  current  trends  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  9:30 
a.m.  February  26,  1991,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  341,  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  title  III  and  sub- 
titles A  and  B  of  title  IV  concerning 
provisions  pertaining  to  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary  be  authorized   to  meet 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1991,  and 
Wednesday.  February  27,  1991,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  Martinez  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  on  a  day  which  has 
grown  in  significance  for  many 
throughout  the  world.  February  16  is 
the  day  which  marks  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. And  on  this  i)articular  anni- 
versary, in  this  particular  year,  we  join 
with  all  who  mourn  the  loss  on  Janu- 
ary 13  of  those  citizens  of  Lithuania 
whose  only  crime  was  to  demonstrate 
for  freedom. 

For  years  we  have  spoken  out  in  sup- 
port of  Lithuania.  But  I  am  now  more 
troubled  than  I  have  been  before.  Free- 
dom and  sovereignty  seem  ever  more 
elusive.  We  still  hope  to  see  Soviet  rec- 
ognition of  a  fully  independent  Lithua- 
nia, but  I  would  not  predict  that  out- 
come. 

Mr.  President.  1  support  and  the 
Lithuanian-American  community  in 
Arkansas  supports  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty.  We  have 
watched  over  the  past  month  for  some 
signs  of  change  in  Soviet  policy  in 
Lithuania. 

Soviet  military  forces  continue  to 
occupy  the  Baltic  Republics. 

The  Soviet  Government  continues  to 
search  out  the  young  men  of  Lithuania 
to  force  their  conscription. 

The  will  of  the  people — expressed  in  a 
national  vote  where  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  ballots  cast  were  a  vote  for 
independence — has  had  little  impact. 

All  of  this  troubles  me.  It  continues 
the  history  of  occupation  which  has 
plagued  the  citizens  of  Lithuania.  But 
it  does  not  reflect  the  new  thinking 
within  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  of- 
fered so  much  hope.  The  decision  to  use 
military  force  last  month  in  Lithuania 
violates  the  principles  that  President 
Gorbachev  himself  has  claimed  should 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  reformed  Soviet 
system. 

It  is  my  hope  that  despite  wrenching 
change,  we  will  support  human  rights 
and  economic  reform  within  the  Soviet 
Union  while  insisting  upon  a  free  and 
independent  Lithuania.  Lasting  peace 
can  exclude  neither  of  these. 

A  lasting  peace  would  do  as  much  to 
improve  the  lives  of  those  7,000  Lithua- 
nians living  in  and  around  Moscow  as 
it  would  those  living  in  Vilnius.  A 
number  of  those  same  residents 
marked  February  16  at  the  Lithuanian 
Republic's  permanent  mission  in  Mos- 
cow.  So  many  attended   that  not  all 
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could  find  seats  inside  the  hall,  but  all 
who  came  sang  the  Lithuanian  hymn. 
The  reports  I  have  heard  say  that  the 
hymn  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
those  who  participated  and  was  lis- 
tened to  by  hundreds  of  Muscovites 
who  passed  near  the  mission  building 
at  the  time.  Later  that  evening  at  the 
St.  Louis  Catholic  Church  adjacent  to 
the  KGB  prison,  the  sermon  was 
preached  in  Lithuanian  for  the  first 
time.  I  know  how  significant  and  how 
moving  this  must  have  been. 

In  spite  of  my  concerns  about  Soviet 
policy,  I  am  more  optimistic  about  the 
resilience  and  strength  of  a  great  peo- 
ple. If  there  is  hope  that  the  struggle 
for  independence  may  be  peacefully  re- 
solved, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  dignity 
of  the  Lithuanian  citizens  and  in  the 
response  of  individuals  like  those  who 
listened  sympathetically  outside  the 
Lithuanian  mission  in  Moscow. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
member that  Lithuania  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  withstanding  occupation.  It  has 
existed  as  a  sovereign  nation  since  1251 
when  Mindaugas  was  crowned  King  of 
the  united  Lithuanian  principalities. 
Since  that  time,  Lithuanians  have 
maintained  their  own  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  traditions  through  cen- 
turies of  invasion  and  annexation.  De- 
termination and  courage  is  part  of 
Lithuanian  cultural  heritage. 

Today,  events  of  a  single  week  can 
carry  the  weight  and  assume  the  stat- 
ure of  history.  A  single  incident  can 
shape  world  response.  I  would  like  to 
focus  for  a  moment  on  a  period  of  less 
than  a  week.  Since  the  events  of  Janu- 
ary 13,  when  14  Lithuanians  lost  their 
lives  while  demonstrating  for  freedom, 
no  single  collection  of  days  has  been  as 
significant  as  that  which  began  on  Fri- 
day the  8th  of  February.  On  that  day. 
an  additional  1,400  members  of  the  So- 
viet nulitary  were  brought  into  Lith- 
uania. 

By  the  10th  of  February  more  than  86 
percent  of  the  population  of  Lithuania 
had  voted,  and  more  than  90  percent  of 
those  votes  were  for  independence.  On 
February  10,  a  member  of  the  Moscow 
domestic  news  service  reported  on  the 
election,  commenting: 

Vilnius  made  a  strong  impression  on  me 
yesterday.  I  would  say  that  its  inhabitants 
were  calmly  di^ified.  Many  hundreds  of 
them  came  with  their  families  to  the  legisla- 
ture building.  On  the  sidewalks  folk  songs 
rang  out.  People  warmed  themselves  at  the 
bonfires  which  have  sprung  up  right  on  the 
roads,  drank  tea  which  was  served  from  field 
kitchens.  I  realized  that  no  matter  how  hard 
it  is  for  Lithuania,  peaceful  tranquility  is 
ix>8slble  on  this  Earth.  People  can  and  must 
understand  each  other. 

On  the  next  day,  a  German  reporter 
Interviewed  Vytautas  Landsbergis. 
Lithuanian  Supreme  Council  Chair- 
man. The  reporter  began: 

We  are  sitting  here  protected  b;-  sandbags 
In  the  lefirislative  building  in  Vilnius. 


He  continued,  referring  to  the  period 
of  Lithuanian  independence  of  1918  to 
1940. 
His  next  question  surprised  me: 
IE  Lithuania's  history  *  *  *  independence 
*  *  *  ended  with  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact.  At 
that  time  Germany  made  itself  guilty  con- 
cerning Lithuania's  fate.  Do  you  feel  that 
yon  receive  sufficient  support  from  Germany 
today? 

This  question  made  me  consider  two 
things:  First,  that  Germany  was  not 
glossing  over  its  part  in  Lithuania's 
loss  of  freedom:  and.  second,  that  it 
was  only  in  the  past  year  that  the  So- 
viet Government  officially  owned  up  to 
what  the  whole  world  knew,  that  Hitler 
and  Stalin  had  signed  a  secret  pact  in 
1939.  That  secret  pact  resulted  in  the 
last  50  years  of  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania. 

Opposition  to  that  occupation  con- 
tinues. On  February  13.  a  delegation 
from  the  United  States  Congress  ar- 
rived in  Vilnius,  a  signal  of  our  Na- 
tion's concern  for  the  welfare  of  Lith- 
uanians and  a  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  human  rights.  These  rights, 
wa  believe,  must  be  the  foundation  of 
both  national  sovereignty  and  inter- 
national agreement. 

■Jfet.  the  most  telling  and  significant 
statement  of  this  remarkable  week  in 
February  came  from  Mr.  Landsbergis, 
who  told  his  fellow  citizens  of  Lithua- 
nia and  the  world: 

Our  state  is  being  reborn  in  front  of  our 


eyes 


because  it  was  already  born  in  our 


sob's  and  hearts.  *  *  *  A  real  l^ithuania  is 
arising.  *  •  *  This  is  the  greatest, 
imcomparable.  legal,  political  and  moral 
meaning  of  Lithuania's  way. 

I  would  add  to  Mr.  Landsbergis'  com- 
ments that  for  those  who  have  been 
witness  to  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, we  have  seen  little  to  match  the 
determination  and  dignity  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  Here  is  a  place  where 
freedom  is  cherished.  I  am  proud  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  celebrate  Lith- 
uanian independence.  In  the  native  lan- 
guage of  Lithuania,  "Linksma 
neprikausombes  diena!  Sugryski  laisve 
Lietuvojl"* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERIC  PILOTTE. 
AWARD  RECIPIENT 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  Mr.  Eric  Pilotte,  of  Man- 
chester, NH.  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
State  recipients  of  the  fifth  annual 
AAU/Mars  Milky  Way  High  School  Ail- 
American  Award  and  College  Scholar- 
ship Program. 

A  senior  at  Manchester  Memorial 
High  School,  Eric  is  one  of  eight  out- 
standing high  school  seniors  from 
across  the  country  selected  as  regional 
recipients  for  their  extraordinary  scho- 
lastic, athletic,  and  community  service 
achievements.  He  has  been  awarded  a 
$10,000  scholarship  toward  his  college 
education. 
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Eric  has  a  distinguished  academic 
record.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  has  received  several 
awaxdt,  including  the  1990  Dartmouth 
Book  Club  Award,  the  1990  Century  III 
Leaders  Scholarship  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  Good  Citi- 
zenship Award.  Currently,  Eric  is  stu- 
dent body  president. 

An  accomplished  athlete,  Eric  is  a 
member  of  the  varsity  cross  country 
team  and  the  1990  Manchester  all-city 
cross  country  team.  He  ranked  in  the 
top  10  in  the  State  pole-vault  competi- 
tion. Eric  also  participates  in 
volleyball  as  the  founder  and  coordina- 
tor of  the  first  intramural  men's 
volleyball  tournament. 

Despite  a  demanding  schedule,  Eric 
finds  time  for  a  variety  of  community 
service  activities.  He  is  a  math  tutor,  a 
Manchester  City  School  Board  rep- 
resenCative,  and  has  volunteered  on 
three  political  campaigns.  Eric  was 
also  a  Special  Olympics  volunteer 
"buddy"  for  handicapped  and  retarded 
athletes  and  has  organized  a  Toys  for 
Tots  4rive  at  his  school. 

Erio  will  be  honored  by  an  awards 
ceremony  at  Manchester  Memorial 
High  School  on  March  14.  This  young 
man's  achievements  should  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all.  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  we 
offer  our  sincerest  congratulations  on 
this  accomplishment  and  best  wishes  in 
his  future  endeavors.* 

MARYLAND  STATE  SENATE 
I      SUPPORTS  TROOPS 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Maryland  State  Senate  ap- 
proved a  proclamation  in  support  of 
our  troops  in  the  gulf.  The  proclama- 
tion further  condemns  Iraqi  aggression, 
supports  the  President,  commends  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  allied  forces, 
and.  finally,  expresses  hope  for  a  peace- 
ful world  for  our  children. 

Maryland  is  proud  of  the  men  and 
women  she  has  provided  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  Maryland  State  Senate  procla- 
mation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORD. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation:  The  Support  and  Commenda- 
tion OF  U.S.  Troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Whereas,  over  the  course  of  our  state's  his- 
tory, courageous  Maryland  men  and  women 
have  fought  for  freedom  and  principle:  and 

Whereas,  their  heroic  efforts  in  armed  con- 
flict have  often  resulted  in  the  tragic  loss  of 
life  and  lifetimes  of  struggle  with  physical 
disabilities:  and 

Whereas,  at  this  point  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory, Americans  find  themselves  again  fight- 
ing against  tyranny  and  for  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  and  again  Maryland  has 
been  aalled  upon  to  support  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Proclaimed  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland, 
that  the  entire  membership  salutes  the  brave 
service  men  and  women  and  their  families  as 
they  $elflessly  fight  for  the  freedom  of  our 
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country  and  the  world  against  unprovoked 
aggression  and  tyranny;  and  be  it  further 

Proclaimed,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  Maryland,  condemn  the  wanton  de- 
struction perpetrated  by  Iraq  and  are  out- 
raged by  the  attacks  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Israel:  and  be  it  further 

Proclaimed,  that  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
salutes  its  allies  throughout  the  world  who 
have  joined  with  us  against  the  aggression  of 
Iraq;  and  be  it  further 

Proclaimed,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  Maryland,  want  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Congress  to  know  of  our  support,  and  wish  to 
apprise  the  people  of  Israel  of  our  endorse- 
ment of  their  efforts  during  this  period  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East  to  work  harmo- 
niously with  the  United  States  and  the  allied 
forces;  and  be  it  further 

Proclaimed,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  Maryland,  join  in  the  collective  ef- 
fort to  provide  a  peaceful  world  for  our  chil- 
dren.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
Nation's  attention  is  focused  rightly  on 
the  brave  efforts  of  our  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  remember  another  group  of 
brave  individuals  who  are  also  fighting 
a  valiant  battle  against  naked  aggres- 
sion. These  are  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

February  24  marks  the  73rd  anniver- 
sary of  Estonia's  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. For  citizens  in  cities  such  as 
Talinn,  and  towns  such  as  Rakvere. 
this  should  be  a  time  of  celebration, 
but  Estonia  remains  a  nation  under 
foreign  military  occupation.  Estonia's 
future  and  the  very  survival  of  its  peo- 
ple are  still  threatened  by  the  continu- 
ing military  oppression  and  forced  im- 
migration into  Estonia  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  forget  the 
recent  events  in  Estonia's  southern 
neighbor,  Lithuania.  These  blatant 
acts  of  terror  against  a  defenseless  peo- 
ple can  easily  be  repeated  in  Estonia  if 
we  continue  to  ignore  what  the  Krem- 
lin is  doing.  If  we  are  going  to  stand  up 
to  the  immoral  murder  of  innocent  ci- 
vilians, and  the  occupation  of  a  sov- 
ereign country  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
must  also  confront  such  ruthless  acts 
in  the  Baltic  region.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  afford  to  sit  by  passively  as  the 
potential  for  the  same  grave  treatment 
of  innocent  people  looms  ominously  on 
the  Estonian  horizon. 

These  recent  acts  of  violence  raise 
urgent  questions  about  Soviet  promises 
of  peaceful  change  in  the  Baltics  and 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  fer- 
vent, longtime  supporter  of  Baltic 
independence,  I  believe  that  we,  as 
Americans,  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
promote  and  recogmize  the  legitimate, 
freely  elected,  governments  of  these  re- 
publics. 

I  have  been  told  that  since  the  So- 
viet-Nazi pact  in  1939,  which  locked  the 
door  on  the  Baltic's  prison  cell,  the 
flags  of  the  free  republics  have  flown  at 


the  State  Department.  Ten  administra- 
tions, dating  back  to  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, have  all  championed  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  people  of  the 
Baltics.  It  is  this  consistent  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
independence  that  remain  the  motive 
for  the  brave  battle  that  Estonians 
fight.  Failure  to  uphold  this  commit- 
ment would  be  turning  our  backs  on  a 
proud,  brave  people  and  diminishing 
our  credibility  before  a  watching 
world. 

For  50  years  Estonia  has  known  the 
oppressive  force  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 
Now  they  are  demanding  what  is  theirs 
by  right.  They  make  a  claim  that  we 
have  recognized  for  generations.  Words, 
backed  up  by  actions  of  support  for  Es- 
tonia, Lithuania,  and  Latvia  can  make 
all  the  difference. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  this  support 
clear?  I  have  long  believed  the  need  to 
make  sure  the  Soviet  Government  fully 
understands  the  stakes  for  which  they 
are  playing.  We  should  promise  an  end 
to  all  trade  talks  with  the  Kremlin  if 
the  Baltic  republics  are  not  given  a 
viable  plan  for  their  freedom.  We 
should  immediately  appoint  a  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  their  democratically 
elected  governments.  We  should  start 
practicing  what  we  have  been  preach- 
ing for  the  last  50  years — formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  freely  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Estonia,  as  well  as  her  Baltic 
sisters. 

Our  fine  young  men  and  women  cur- 
rently in  the  gulf  remind  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibility as  the  leader  in  freedom's 
cause.  Just  as  the  cause  we  fight  for  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  is  just,  so  is 
the  heroic  fight  of  the  jjeople  of  Esto- 
nia against  an  immoral  occupying 
power. 

The  United  States  Congress  must 
send  a  strong,  clear  message  of  unfail- 
ing support  for  the  people  of  Estonia. 
And,  we  must  always  remember  their 
heroic  efforts  of  the  p)ast  73  years.* 


FOREST  SERVICE  PLANS  FOR 
INCREASED  RECREATIONAL  USE 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  for  a  few  moments  the 
changing  patterns  of  use  we  are  seeing 
develop  in  our  national  forests.  Re- 
cently, the  Forest  Service's  Region  2 
headquarters,  which  manages  the  na- 
tional forests  in  my  home  State  of  Col- 
orado, released  a  draft  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Regional  Guide,  the  long- 
range  planning  tool  the  Forest  Service 
will  use  to  project  management  trends 
for  the  coming  decade. 

The  regional  guide  recognizes  the 
shifting  of  the  public's  priorities  from 
extraction  to  attraction  now  underway 
in  the  West.  While  traditional  resource 
development  should  and  will  continue, 
the  growing  demand  for  recreational 
opportunities  in  our  national  forests 
must  be  met.  A  new  approach  is  needed 
and  I  commend  Regional  Forester  Gary 


Cargill  and  the  entire  planning  team  in 
the  Region  2  office  for  responding. 

The  plan  calls  for  miles  of  new  trails, 
new  campgrounds,  increased  hunting 
and  fishing.  Overall,  recreation  pro- 
grams will  increase  12  percent  over  the 
next  5  years.  Moreover,  the  ski  indus- 
try, which  operates  primarily  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  my  State  will  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  meet  market  de- 
mand. Of  equal  importance,  the  Forest 
Service  plans  to  move  away  from 
money-losing  below-cost  timber  sales 
by  the  year  2000  in  Region  2. 1  could  not 
agree  more  that  the  time  has  come  to 
spend  our  money  more  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  public  which 
has  called  for  this  shift  of  priorities 
and  the  Forest  Service,  to  their  credit, 
is  planning  accordingly.  I  ask  consent 
to  insert  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  and  I 
thank  the  President. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Blazing  New  Trails  for  Forests 

The  Denver  office  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice appears  at  last  to  be  headed  down  a  path 
that  hordes  of  campers,  hikers  and  other 
outdoor  enthusiasts  have  been  urging  it  to 
follow  for  the  past  decade. 

Its  planning  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
recreation  in  the  national  forests  of  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming  and  South  Dakota,  while 
downplaying  timber  cutting,  road  building 
and  livestock  grazing. 

This  shift  in  priorities,  outlined  in  a  draft 
of  a  new  long-range  planning  guide,  is  a  wel- 
come step  in  the  right  direction.  It  shows 
that  Regional  Forester  Gary  Cargill  and  his 
aides  are  responding  to  the  concerns  of  citi- 
zens who  increasingly  view  the  public  lands 
as  places  to  play  rather  than  plunder. 

One  indication  of  the  agency's  new  ap- 
proach is  its  proposal  to  construct  nearly 
2.000  miles  of  new  trails  in  the  region  over 
the  next  50  years,  while  closing  more  than 
2.000  miles  of  roadway.  As  the  planning  docu- 
ment puts  it.  trails  will  no  longer  be  thought 
of  merely  as  convenient  ways  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  as  recreational  fa- 
cilities on  a  par  with  campgrounds  or  visitor 
centers. 

The  commitment  to  recreation  also  can  be 
seen  in  the  agency's  plan  to  double  the  op- 
portunities for  hunting,  fishing  and  wildlife 
viewing — and  to  provide  as  much  downhill 
skiing  terrain  as  the  market  demands,  while 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  host  conimu- 
nities  to  become  four-season  resorts. 

The  agency  clearly  doesn't  intend  to  place 
its  forests  off-limits  to  the  logging  industry. 
But  it  hopes  to  put  an  end  to  money-losing 
timber  sales  in  the  central  Rockies  by  the 
year  2000.  and  to  cut  back  the  annual  com- 
mercial harvest  in  the  region  by  roughly  10 
percent  by  2040. 

These  moves  should  do  much  to  satisfy 
critics  who  argue  that  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  often  makes  more  economic  sense 
to  leave  trees  standing  than  to  cut  them 
down  for  use  in  homes,  furniture  or  fire- 
places. 

To  its  credit,  the  agency  has  recognized 
that  some  lumber-mill  towns  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  policy  changes,  and 
has  pledged  to  help  diversify  their  economies 
as  part  of  a  national  commitment  to 
strengthen  rural  America. 

In  short,  the  new  strategic  plan  looks  like 
a  well-reasoned  response  to  changing  public 
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needs.  It  should  clear  away  a  lot  of  dead 
wood  and  enable  the  agency  to  move  into  the 
21st  century  in  a  socially  and  environ- 
mentally responsible  manner.* 


J  Ml 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  our 
attention  is  focused  today  on  the 
American  men  and  women  who  are 
fighting  to  help  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  a  small  nation  that  was  bru- 
tally invaded  by  Its  larger  neighbor. 

I  rise  today  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  February  24  was  the  73d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Estonia,  a 
small  nation  whose  right  to  exist  was 
extinguished  by  the  pact  made  between 
Stalin  and  Hitler  in  1939. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
never  recognized  the  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, and  for  more  than  50  years  we 
have  asserted  its  right — and  the  rights 
of  its  Baltic  neighbors,  Lithuania  and 
Latvia — to  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  United  States  Congress  has 
played  an  important  role  in  ensuring 
that  the  Baltics  continue  to  be  a  prior- 
ity in  American  diplomacy  and  in  our 
bilateral  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  continue  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  Baltics  be- 
cause their  struggle  embodies  the  fun- 
damental values  for  which  our  Nation 
stands  at  home  and  abroad:  The  impor- 
tance of  genuine  democratic  processes 
and  institutions;  a  free  market:  the  im- 
portance of  dealing  with  issues  of  eth- 
nic and  minority  rights  fairly  and 
without  divisive  politicization. 

Seventy-three  years  ago.  the  nation 
of  Estonia  won  its  independence.  In 
1920,  Vladimir  Lenin  guaranteed  that 
independence  in  the  Treaty  of  Tartu. 
Within  months  of  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact  in  1939  there  were  25,000  So- 
viet soldiers  in  Estonia.  The  period  of 
Soviet  occupation  that  began  then  was 
marked  by  mass  arrests  and  executions 
in  the  Stalin  period,  and  then  the  re- 
pression and  decay  of  this  nation  in  the 
decades  of  Soviet  rule. 

Gorbachev  promised  an  end  to  that 
repression.  He  promised  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  Estonia.  Now,  in 
the  face  of  the  violence  in  Lithuania 
and  Latvia,  after  the  economic  crack- 
down in  the  Soviet  Union,  amid  evi- 
dence that  the  military  is  reasserting 
control  of  the  society,  that  bright 
promise  has  dimmed.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
see  that  it  is  not  extinguished. 

The  United  States  has  always  recog- 
nized Estonia  and  its  Baltic  neighbors 
as  free  nations,  and  now,  when  their 
hopes  of  regaining  freedom  are  being 
systematically  cut  off,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  we  support  their 
efforts  to  reassert  their  national  iden- 
tity. The  Soviet  Government's  ability 
to  understand  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom  will  tell  us  much 
about  the  kind  of  partner  that  govern- 
ment can  be  in  International  organiza- 
tions such  as  GATT.  or  in  our  bilateral 


relationship.  The  Kremlin  must  under- 
stand how  closely  we  are  watching 
these  developments. 

I  hope  that  next  year,  Estonia  will 
celebrate  the  74th  anniversary  of  its 
independence  a  free  country.* 


RELEASE  OF  BIRMINGHAM  SIX 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  imminent  release  of 
the  so-called  Birmingham  Six.  a  group 
of  Irish  nationals  who  were  convicted 
in  1975  of  two  bombings  committed  by 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  [IRA].  Yes- 
terday in  London,  the  British  Govern- 
ment announced  that  it  could  no 
longer  rely  on  the  evidence  used  to 
convict  the  men,  and  declared  the  con- 
victions "unsafe  and  unsatisfactory." 
The  appeal  of  the  case  is  scheduled  for 
March  4.  Because  the  Government  pros- 
ecutors will  not  contest  the  appeal,  the 
release  of  the  men  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peal is  virutally  assured. 

The  release  of  these  men — Hugh 
Callaghan,  Patrick  Hill,  Gerard  Hun- 
ter, Richard  Mcllkenny,  William 
Power,  and  John  Walker — is  long  over- 
due. As  I  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  March,  when  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  reopen  their  case,  the  men 
were  convicted  on  evidence  that  was 
highly  questionable  at  best,  unreliable 
at  worst. 

Por  over  16  years,  these  men  have 
languished  in  prison,  sentenced  to  life 
terms  for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit. 
Thankfully,  their  long  nightmare  is 
about  to  end.  I  am  pleased  that  justice, 
although  long  delayed,  is  about  to  be 
done. 

The  case  of  the  Birmingham  Six  is 
not  unique.  Erroneous  convictions 
occur  in  every  society,  including  our 
own.  But  this  case  has  taken  on  greater 
significance  because  of  its  ramifica- 
tions for  Northern  Ireland,  where  for 
two  decades  a  terrible  civil  conflict  has 
raged.  An  important  obstacle  to  the 
resolution  of  the  conflict  is  a  lack  of 
confidence,  particularly  among  Roman 
Catholics,  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. To  put  it  bluntly,  many  Catholics 
in  Northern  Ireland  do  not  believe  they 
can  get  a  fair  trial  in  a  British  court- 
room. The  Birmingham  Six  case  has 
long  reaffirmed  that  belief. 

Yesterday's  announcement  was  the 
third  time  in  2  years  that  British  pros- 
ecutors have  admitted  that  IRA  bomb- 
ing suspects  have  been  convicted  on 
flawed  evidence.  Three  cases  does  not  a 
trend  make.  But  it  should  cause  the 
British  Government  to  raise  questions 
about  a  system  which  produce  such 
gross  injustices. 

Let  me  be  clear,  in  taking  this  posi- 
tion. I  make  no  apologies  for  the  IRA. 
In  my  view,  the  IRA  is  nothing  more 
than  a  bunch  of  common  criminals. 
Their  effort  to  force  1  m.illion  Protes- 
tants into  a  united  Ireland  at  the  point 


of  a  gun  is  terrorism,  pure  and  simple. 
And  this  terrorism  adds  to  what  the 
Irish  Times  has  correctly  labeled  a 
"climate  of  hostility  and  distrust" 
that  obstructs  a  peaceful  end  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  conflict. 

But  the  British  Government  must 
also  recognize  that  injustices  in  North- 
ern Ireland  contribute  to  the  terrorist 
cause—injustice  in  the  courts,  injustice 
in  equal  opportunity  of  employment, 
and  injustice  in  the  laws  of  search  and 
seizure.  For  the  terrorist,  the  best 
weapon  is  a  law  that  discriminates,  a 
law  that  violates,  a  law  that  provokes 
injustice  for  some  rather  than  pro- 
motes justice  for  all.  Prime  Minister 
Major  must  remember  this  fact,  or  he 
cannot  hope  for  real  progress  in  North- 
ern Ireland. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Financial  Times  of  Lon- 
don and  an  editorial  from  the  Irish 
Times  of  Dublin. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Financial  Times,  Feb.  26.  1991] 

Britain  Expected  To  Release  Wrongly- 
Convicted  "Bombers" 
(By  Robert  Rice  and  Kieran  Coolte) 

The  six  men  jailed  for  life  for  the  1974  Bir- 
minghajn  pub  bombingrs  in  which  21  people 
were  killed  and  more  than  160  injured  are  ex- 
pected to  be  released  from  prison  next  week. 

News  that  their  16-year  ordeal  may  soon  be 
over  foUowed  an  announcement  yesterday  by 
British  prosecuting  authorities  that  they  do 
not  int«nd  to  contest  the  men's  appeal. 

The  prosecution's  barrister  told  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  of  the  English  Court  of  Appeal 
that  Sir  Allen  Green  QC,  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  (DPP),  no  longer  in- 
tended to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  any  of  the 
investigating  police  officers  in  the  case. 

Sir  Allan  had  already  announced  that  he 
would  cot  be  relying  on  the  scientific  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  two  years  that 
British  authorities  have  admitted  mistak- 
enly jailing  people  accused  of  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  (IRA)  terrorist  acts  on  mainland 
Britain. 

In  October  1989  the  Court  of  Api>eal  re- 
leased the  four  people  convicted  of  the  1974 
pub  bombings  in  Woolwich,  south  London, 
and  Guildford.  Surrey,  after  the  DPP  an- 
nounced that  police  evidence  in  the  case  had 
been  tampered  and  he  would  not  contest 
their  appeal. 

In  April  1990  the  convictions  of  three  Irish 
people  sentenced  to  25  years  in  jail  for  con- 
spiracy to  murder  Mr.  Tom  King,  the  former 
Northern  Ireland  secretary  and  current  de- 
fense stcretary,  were  quashed  by  the  Appeal 
Court. 

The  Birmingham  Six  case  has  been  a  point 
of  friction  between  London  and  Dublin  in  re- 
cent years.  Mr.  Desmond  O'Malley,  the  Irish 
Ministar  for  Industry  and  leader  of  the  small 
Progressive  Democrats  party,  said  yesterday 
that  now  the  case  was  near  to  being  resolved, 
relatiots  between  the  two  countries  should 
improve. 

The  Irish  government  issued  a  statement 
yesterclay  saying  that  it  was  heartened  that 
"at  long  last  the  ordeal  of  the  men,  which 
they  have  endured  for  over  16  years,  is  about 
to  be  brought  to  an  end." 

Mr.  Oharles  Haughey,  the  Irish  Prime  Min- 
ister, sliid  that  it  was  deplorable  that  "a  sys- 
tem of  justice  could  perpetuate  this  terrible 
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inequity  over  such  a  long  period."  However, 
Mr.  Haughey  said  that  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  same  system  of  justice  "did  in 
the  end  find  within  itself  the  means  for  cor- 
recting that  injustice." 

Their  release  will  be  delayed  until  the 
Court  of  Appeal  has  officially  ruled  that 
their  convictions  are  unsafe  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Lord  Justice  Lloyd  sitting  with  Lords  Jus- 
tice Farquharson  and  Mustill,  said  yesterday 
that  is  was  for  the  Court  of  Appeal  alone  to 
decide  whether  the  men  should  go  free. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  result  of  the  ap- 
peals is  a  foregone  conclusion  and  that,  since 
the  Crown  has  shown  its  hand,  we  should 
allow  the  appeals  here  and  now.  We  do  not 
share  that  view,"  he  said. 

The  judge  said  the  Court  had  a  duty  to 
look  at  the  fresh  evidence  and  decide  in  the 
light  of  it  whether  the  convictions  were  "un- 
safe and  unsatisfactory." 

The  full  appeal  will  be  heard  on  March  4. 

The  six  were  convicted  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged confessions,  the  explosives  evidence 
and  what  Lord  Lane,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
described  during  the  men's  full  appeal  hear- 
ing in  1987  as  a  "wealth"  of  circumstantial 
evidence. 

[From  the  Irish  Times,  Feb.  26,  1991] 
Delayed  Justice 

Justice  is  human,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  six  men  condemned  for  the  IRA 
murder  of  21  men  and  women  in  Birmingham 
17  years  ago,  it  is  all  too  human.  Mingled 
with  the  frustration  over  the  delays  that 
have  dragged  out  the  months  of  the  final  de- 
nouement the  anger  over  the  lost  years  and 
the  stubbornness  of  a  legal  system  that  re- 
fused to  admit  the  possibility  that  it  could 
be  wrong  throughout  the  entire  process  from 
arrest  and  investigation  to  judgment  and  ap- 
peal, there  is  considerable  joy  that  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  on  the  six  men  appears  now 
to  be  near  its  end. 

The  first  reaction  to  yesterday's  decision 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  in 
London  not  to  rely  on  police  evidence 
against  them  must  be  relief  that  the  victims 
are  virtually  certain  to  be  given  back  their 
liberty.  That  an  injustice  had  possibly  been 
done  was  clear  to  a  handful  of  good  and  dis- 
interested people  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
campaign  for  release.  Their  scepticism  fo- 
cused on  the  forensic  evidence  and  then  on 
police  methods  used  to  link  the  men  with  the 
crime.  Both  have  now  been  officially  dis- 
owned and  the  resulting  convictions  declared 
"unsafe  and  unsatisfactory". 

The  legal  process  has  been  found  to  be 
grievously  deficit  because  of  the  tortuous 
manner  in  which  the  case  has  been  resolved. 
It  is  relevant  but  salutary  to  remember  that 
the  particular  horror  of  the  pub  bombings  in 
1974  combined  with  the  corruption  of  a  group 
of  investigating  policemen  to  produce  what 
amounted  to  an  arbltary  choice  of  perpetra- 
tors and  the  extraction  of  confessions.  The 
process  was  quite  possibly  made  still  worse 
by  racial  overtones. 

Lord  Denning,  the  former  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  honest  if  disingenuous  when  he 
described  the  "appalling  vistas"  such  as  ad- 
mission would  open  up  for  British  justice. 
Still  more  appalling,  he  forgot  to  say,  would 
be  the  outlook  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
evidence  aeralnst  the  six  men  did  not  stand 
up.  That,  more  than  10  years  on,  is  what  has 
finally  been  conceeded. 

The  case  is  not  unique.  It,  and  the  Maguire 
and  Guildford  cases,  put  the  British  system 
of  justice  on  trial  almost  simultaneously, 
and  raised  profound  questions  about  its  ad- 


ministration which,  as  Mr.  Chris  Mullin,  one 
of  the  most  tireless  campaigners  for  the  Bir- 
mingham prisoners,  pointed  out  yesterday, 
must  now  become  the  focus  of  attention. 
This  is  very  far  from  saying  that  every  Irish 
man  or  woman  arrested,  investigated  and 
convicted  for  crimes  of  violence  has  also 
been  victimised.  But  it  should  not  be  pos- 
sible to  have  doubts. 

In  rejoicing  over  the  imminent  release  of 
the  six  men,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  21 
innocent  people  died  in  the  pub  bombings  in 
1974,  and  that  the  perpetrators  are  still,  pre- 
sumably, at  large.  They  share  the  guilt  for 
the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  men  who  were 
convicted  for  their  crime. 

In  a  wider  sense,  every  bombing  for  which 
the  IRA  is  responsible— including  yesterday's 
railway  line  bombing  and  the  attacks  on  the 
London  stations  and  on  Downing  Street 
within  the  last  few  weeks — adds  to  the  cli- 
mate of  hostility  and  distrust.  The 
Taioseach  yesterday  said  that  the  release  of 
the  Birmingham  prisoners  would  remove  one 
"area  of  disagreement"  between  the  Irish 
and  British  Governments.  As  long  as  the  IRA 
continues  its  senseless  and  bloody  actions, 
such  areas  are  bound  to  recur.* 


CORRECTION  REGARDING  SCOPE 
OF  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS- 
CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT  PROTECTIONS 
AGAINST         EVICTIONS  FROM 

RENTAL  HOUSING 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  February  21,  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  S.  330,  the  pro- 
posed Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1991,  a  technical 
mistake  was  made  in  explaining  the 
scope  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  provision  that  affords  serv- 
ice members'  families  certain  protec- 
tions with  respect  to  eviction  from 
rental  housing.  The  specific  nature  of 
the  error  and  the  correct  information 
are  spelled  out  in  a  February  26  memo- 
randum to  me  from  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  correct  the 
record,  I  ask  that  that  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
To:  Honorable  Dennis  DeConcini. 
From:  Edward  P.  Scott,  Chief  Counsel'Staff 
Director  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Date:  February  25,  1991. 

Subject:  Applicability  of  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  to  Residential 
Leases. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  cor- 
rect certain  mistaken  information  that  I 
gave  you,  during  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  S.  330,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1991.  and  that  you 
then  stated  on  the  record.  The  erroneous  in- 
formation, which  appears  on  pages  S2140-41, 
was  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act's  (SSCRA)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  510  et  seq.) 
limited  protections  against  eviction  from  a 
leased  residence  in  which  the 
servicemember's  family  is  living  do  not 
apply  if  the  servlcemember  entered  into  the 
lease  after  entering  on  active  duty.  Under 
section  300,  eviction  of  a  servicemember's  de- 
pendents from  certain  rental  housing  is  per- 
mitted only  by  leave  of  a  court  and  the  court 
is  authorized  to  stay  an  eviction  for  up  to  3 
months. 


Although  other  SSCRA  provisions  relating 
to  contracts  are  limited  to  contracts  made 
before  the  servlcemember  enters  active  duty, 
there  is  no  such  restriction  on  the  scope  of 
section  300  of  the  SSCRA. 

Among  SSCRA  contract  provisions  that 
are  limited  to  contracts  executed  before  the 
servlcemember  entered  active  duty  are  (a) 
the  provision  (in  section  304)  that  grants  the 
servlcemember  the  right  to  terminate  a 
lease,  and  (b)  the  provision  (in  section  206) 
generally  limiting  to  6  percent  the  Interest 
rate  on  servicemembers'  financial  obliga- 
tions. 

As  I  have  indicated,  that  limitation  does 
not  apply  to  the  prohibition  against  evic- 
tions of  servicemembers'  families  from  rent- 
al housing  without  court  approval.  However, 
the  SSCRA  does  not  authorize  courts  to 
delay  evictions  if  the  "ability  of  the  tenant 
to  pay  the  agreed  rent  is  not  materially  af- 
fected by  reason  of  the  servicemember's  aic- 
tive-duty  service.  Obviously,  when  a 
servlcemember  executes  a  residential  lease 
after  having  entered  active  duty,  it  will  gen- 
erally be  difficult  for  him  or  her  successfully 
to  assert  thereafter  that  military  service  is 
Interfering  with  his  or  her  ability  to  keep  up 
the  payments.  Thus,  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 300  applying  to  such  leases  would  not  or- 
dinarily seem  to  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
evictions  other  than  to  require  leave  of 
court. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  effect  that  this  er- 
roneous advice  had  on  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  S.  330.  As  indicated  above,  however, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  error  was  of  a  more 
theoretical  than  practical  nature.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  75.  MAINTAINING 
ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
IRAQ 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75, 
a  resolution  that  calls  for  continuing 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  until 
all  prisoners  of  war  have  been  released 
and  all  those  missing  in  action  have 
been  accounted  for.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
Brown,  for  introducing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  Saddam  Hussein's  re- 
gime has  committed  a  number  of  atroc- 
ities since  the  invasion  of  August  2.  but 
two  in  particular  stand  out.  One  was,  of 
course,  the  brutal  rape  and  pilla^ng  of 
a  small  and  defenseless  Kuwait.  The 
second  was  the  mean-spirited,  and  un- 
lawful, mistreatment  of  captured  allied 
prisoners  of  war. 

Allied  ground  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  now  in  the  final  phase  of  an 
operation  to  reverse  the  first  of  these 
atrocities.  But  Mr.  President,  when  the 
allied  forces  have  completed  their  mili- 
tary mission  and  restored  the  rightful 
Government  of  Kuwait,  then  we  must 
turn  immediately  to  the  second  prob- 
lem— that  of  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing in  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  can  play  an  important 
role  in  solving  that  problem.  Before 
Operation  Desert  Storm  began,  eco- 
nomic sanctions  had  taken  a  great  toll 
on  the  economy  of  Iraq.  Over  90  percent 
of  Iraq's  trade  had  been  shut  off  com- 
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pletely,  while  Iraq's  gross  national 
product  was  estimated  to  drop  by  near- 
ly 50  percent.  I  would  imagine  that  in 
a  postwar  Iraq,  the  impact  of  economic 
sanctions  would  be  even  greater.  We 
must  continue  to  impose  these  sanc- 
tions until  all  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
leased and  all  those  missing  in  actions 
are  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.N.  resolutions 
call  not  only  for  a  reversal  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  but  for  Iraq's  compli- 
ance with  the  Geneva  Convention  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
ensure  that  we  prosecute  that  claim  as 
vigorously  and  successfully  as  we  are 
prosecuting  Operation  Desert  Storm 
today.* 


PAYROLL  TAX  CUTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  respond  to  Representative 
Bill  Gradison's  February  7,  1991  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  opposing  a  reduction 
in  the  payroll  tax. 

Several  Republicans  including  rr.y- 
self,  Orrin  Hatch.  Steve  Symmr.  and 
Jesse  helms  have  cosponsoi-ed  D.\niel 
P.  Mo-i-NlHAN's  bill  to  cut  the  payroll 
tax  for  workers  and  businesses.  We  be- 
lieve this  action  would  jump  start  the 
economy  and  more  importantly. 
strengthen  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  Social  Security  System.  Si)ecifi- 
cally,  it  would  create  jobs  and  end  tho 
practice  of  using  payroll  tax  surpluses 
to  finance  deficit  spending  on  non-So- 
cial Security  programs. 

By  increasing  take-home  pay  and  re- 
ducing labor  costs,  this  legislation  will 
stimulate  long-term  economic  growth 
In  1990.  the  Institute  for  Policy  Innova- 
tion released  a  study  by  former  Trea.s- 
ury  Department  economists  Gary  and 
Aldonna  Robbins  which  estimated  that 
a  2.2  percentage  point  reduction  m  the 
payroll  tax  would  increase  GNP  by  S346 
billion  and  create  930.000  new  jobs  by 
the  year  2000. 

Representative  Gradison  argues  that 
the  recession  is  essentially  over  and 
any  stimulus  from  a  payroll  tax  cut 
will  come  too  late.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  recession  is  over,  but  more  im- 
portant, the  economic  goal  of  a  payroll 
tax  cut  is  to  help  sustain  a  healthy 
level  of  economic  growth  throughout 
the  1990's  not  merely  to  pull  the  econ- 
omy out  of  recession. 

It  is  argued  that  a  payroll  tax  cut  is 
likely  to  overstimulate  the  economy 
and  lead  to  higher  inflation.  This  is  the 
same  aj^ument  used  by  critics  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cuts  in  the  early  1980's. 
I  reject  the  argument  that  vigorous 
economic  growth  must  be  accompanied 
by  high  inflation.  The  evidence  does 
not  support  this  claim.  While  the  econ- 
omy boomed  in  the  1980's.  inflation 
plummeted  to  single-digit  rates.  From 
1984  through  1988  when  real  economic 
growth  averaged  in  excess  of  4  percent 
a  year,  the  consumer  price  index  aver- 


aged only  3.5  percent.  In  fact,  the  infla- 
tion rate  declined  to  I.l  percent  in  1986. 

It  is  also  argued  that  a  payroll  tax 
cut  will  increase  the  deficit  and  there- 
by lead  to  higher  interest  rates.  Again, 
the  evidence  does  not  support  this 
claim.  There  has  been  no  correlation 
throughout  the  1980's  between  deficits 
and  the  level  of  interest  rates.  In  fact, 
in  the  majority  of  years  when  the  defi- 
cit as  a  percentage  of  GNP  went  up,  the 
3-month  Treasury  bill  interest  rate 
went  down. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  is  returned  to  pay-as- 
you-go  financing,  0MB  estimates  that 
the  Federal  deficit  will  be  only  1.3  per- 
cent of  GNP  by  1996,  the  lowest  level 
since  1974. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
reaJ  choice  is  not  between  lower  taxes 
and  higher  deficits.  Now  that  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  is  •off-budg- 
et." there  will  be  enormous  pressure  to 
spend  the  surplus  funds.  Therefore  the 
re;u  choice,  is  whether  to  return  the 
money  to  the  workers  who  earned  it  or 
to  allow  special  interests  to  spend  it. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  a  payroll 
tax  cut  means  either  significant  future 
tax  increases  or  .Social  Security  benefit 
uuCs.  The  proposal  that  Senator  MOY- 
NiftAN  and  I  have  made  will  not  reduce 
benefits  now  or  in  the  future.  Under 
our  plan,  payroll  tax  rates  would  be  ad- 
justed at  a  level  that  is  necessary  to  fi- 
nance current  benefits  and  maintain  an 
adequate  reserve.  In  fact,  the  reserve 
ratio  would  grow  to  131  pecent  by  1996. 
well  over  a  year's  worth  of  benefits 
under  our  plan. 

Under  S.  11  future  Social  Security 
benefits  would  be  even  more  secure 
than  they  are  under  current  law.  Re- 
tummg  Social  Security  to  pay-as-you- 
go  financing  would  keep  the  program 
solvent  for  the  next  7,S  years.  20  years 
lonjjer  than  under  the  present  arrange- 
.mert. 

The  argument  that  taxes  will  have  to 
increase  in  the  future  assumes  that 
thit  would  not  be  the  case  under  cur- 
rent law.  This  is  highly  unlikely  since 
current  payroll  tax  surpluses  are  im- 
mediately borrowed  and  spent,  merely 
leaving  lOU's  in  the  trust  fund.  When 
these  lOU's  come  due  taxes  will  have  to 
be  raised.  This  is  why  it  is  imperative 
that  we  end  the  trust  fund  charade  now 
and  return  Social  Security  to  pay-as- 
you-go  financing.  Only  then  can  we 
generate  the  vigorous  econom.ic  growth 
that  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  econom.y  can  adequately  finance 
benefits  in  the  21st  century. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  a 
payroll  tax  cut  for  132  million  tax- 
payers and  the  businesses  that  employ 
them.* 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  cri- 
sis in  tihe  Persian  Gulf  has  rekindled  in 
many  Americans  the  patriotism  that 
was  sp&rked  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  great  Nation  when  they  drafted 
the  outline  of  our  democracy  more 
than  200  years  ago.  At  that  time,  young 
soldiers  fought  bravely  for  the  vision  of 
freedom  that  would  become  their  own 
country.  For  many  months,  now.  we 
have  all  witnessed  once  again  the  un- 
swerving commitment  of  the  American 
service  member — and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole — in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution should  join  the  ranks  of  sup- 
port as  one  of  the  strongest  and  clear- 
est voices.  This  organization  has  con- 
stantly reminded  us  of  the  indomitable 
American  spirit  that  was  born  with  the 
birth  of  this  Nation  and  which  thrives 
today. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  is  an 
expression  of  unequivocal  support  for 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  most 
especially,  each  and  every  man  and 
woman  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and 
their  families.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  resolution  be  added  to  the  per- 
manent Record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolction 

Wherda?  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  George  Bush,  worked  long  and  dili- 
gently on  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Iraqi  armed  forces  from  Ku- 
wait; and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  passed  a  Reso- 
lution oalling  for  this  action;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
voted  to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
use  military  force,  if  necessary,  to  achieve 
this  objective;  therefore  be  it 

Resolikd.  That  the  National  Board  of  Man- 
agement of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
strongly  supports  the  President's  decision  to 
commence  "Operation  Desert  Storm"  in  co- 
operation with  other  United  Nations  coun- 
tries to  remove  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait  and 

ResolDed.  That  every  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  be  encouraged  to  support 
our  miBtary  personnel  and  give  comfort  to 
their  families  in  every  possible  way. 

Unanimously  adopted  on  this  First  day  of 
February.  1991. • 


FEES  PAID  BY  SKI  AREAS  ARE  A 
GOOD  DEAL  FOR  THE  TAXPAYER 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  address 
some  criticism  the  ski  industry  has 
lately  received.  An  article  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Congress  Weighs  Fee  for  Business  on 
U.S.  Land"  which  covered  allegations 
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that  the  fees  paid  by  ski  areas  in  our 
national  forests  do  not  return  fair 
value  to  the  public,  and  lumps  ski 
areas  in  the  same  category  as  conces- 
sions at  our  national  parks.  I  could  not 
disagree  more. 

I  do  agree  with  the  concerns  raised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 


BODACIOUS  ACTION 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  enter  the  3d  day  of  the  ground  war 
phase  of  Oi)eration  Desert  Storm,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 
Entitled,  "In  "Bodacious  Action,'  300 


many  others  that  the  low  payments  of    copters  Lift  2,000  Troops  50  Miles  In 
some  park  concessionaires  do  not  rep- 


resent a  fair  share  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  does  in  fact  collect  a 
fair  fee  from  the  ski  areas  in  our  na- 
tional forests. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  cases.  Na- 
tional park  concessionaires  profit  from 
people  who  are  attracted  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  national  park.  The  United 
States  has  provided  the  attraction  and 
the  concessionaire  profits  from  it. 

Ski  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  create 
and  build  their  own  attraction  where 
there  was  none,  at  their  own  financial 
risk.  Good  management  is  not  enough 
to  guarantee  a  profit  for  these  areas — 
they  also  depend  on  good  weather. 
They  build  and  maintain  their  own  in- 
frastructure including  roads,  mass 
transit,  recreational  facilities,  and 
even  wastewater  treatment  plants. 
Park  concessionaires  receive  many  of 
these  services  directly  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Despite  the  simple  fact  that  a  fee  in- 
crease would  translate  into  higher  lift 
prices  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  enjoy  skiing  at  these  areas,  some 
have  pressed  for  higher  fees  for  ski 
areas.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
present  fees  system  has  continually  in- 
creased the  total  payments  these  areas 
pay  the  Federal  Government.  Over  the 
past  5  years,  their  payments  have  dou- 
bled under  the  present  fee  system.  And 
while  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  that  the  fees  paid  by 
park  concessions  are  too  low,  the  For- 
est Service  supports  the  fees  paid  by 
the  ski  areas  as  fair. 

Ski  areas,  in  fact,  represent  perhaps 
the  best  return  to  the  taxpayer  of  any 
Forest  Service  program.  While  Forest 
Service  timber  sales  generate  local  em- 
ployment and  economic  activity,  in 
many  of  our  national  forests  they  lose 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Many  timber 
sales  cost  more  to  prepare  than  they 
get  back  in  payment. 

Ski  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  generate  huge  amounts  of  local 
employment  and  economic  activity — 
each  and  every  one  of  them  makes 
money  for  the  Treasury.  The  Forest 
Service  receives  over  $18  million  a  year 
from  the  ski  areas  located  on  the  na- 
tional forest. 

In  summary  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
experience  that  the  24  ski  areas  on  our 
national  forests  in  Colorado  represent 


side  Iraq,"  the  article  describes  the 
military  accomplishments  and  prowess 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division— the 
Screamin'  Eagles — in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  ground  war.  After  reading  the 
article.  I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  Maj.  Dan  Grigson's  com- 
ment, "This  is  a  bold,  bodacious  ac- 
tion." 

As  we  continue  to  follow  develop- 
ments on  the  fields  of  battle,  let  us 
keep  the  safety  and  well  being  of  our 
soldiers  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

The  article  follows: 

In  ■Bodacious  actios,  "  300  Copters  Lift 
2,000  Troops  50  Miles  Inside  Iraq 

(By  John  Pomfret) 

With  101st  Airborn  Division.  Sol-thern 
Iraq.  February  24. — More  than  300  attack 
helicopters,  some  piloted  by  women,  blasted 
deep  into  Iraq  today  in  an  assault  aimed  at 
cutting  Iraqi  supply  lines. 

The  Screaming  Eagles  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  airlifted  more  than  2.000  men. 
50  jeep-like  Humvees  and  howitzers  and  tons 
of  fuel  and  ammunition  more  than  50  miles 
into  Iraq. 

Land  vehicles  took  another  2.000  men  from 
the  101st  over  the  border  into  enemy  terri- 
tory along  what  the  troops  called  a  "high- 
way to  hell." 

"This  is  a  bold,  bodacious  action."  said 
Maj.  Dan  Grigson. 

The  airborne  operation  was  part  of  a  push 
to  establish  a  staging  area  in  Iraqi  territory 
west  of  Kuwait,  from  which  U.S.  armored 
forces  could  move  north  to  envelop  Kuwait 
or  pin  down  or  engage  the  Republican  Guard, 
the  Iraqi  army's  elite,  in  southern  Iraq. 

There  were  no  initial  reports  of  American 
casualties  and  the  101st  encountered  only 
minimal  Iraqi  fire,  officers  said. 

Col.  Tom  Hill,  a  brigade  leader,  said  at 
least  15  Iraqi  soldiers  were  captured  and  offi- 
cers said  hundreds  more  were  expected.  Hill 
said  the  attack  was  proceeding  better  than 
anticipated.  By  late  afternoon,  the  troops 
had  carved  out  a  60-square-mlle  area  in  Iraq 
to  serve  as  a  giant  fuel  and  ammunition 
dump  for  later  assaults. 

Throughout  the  day,  hundreds  of 
heavyduty  Chinook  helicopters  could  be  seen 
carrying  huge  rubber  bladders  of  fuel  to  the 
staging  area.  None  of  the  helicopters  was  fly- 
ing more  than  100  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  start  of  the  invasion  came  about  an 
hour  after  dawn  from  13  strike  zones  in  the 
forbidding  desert  of  northern  Saudi  Arabia. 
Dust  from  the  Chinook,  Blackhawk.  Huey. 
Cobra  and  Apache  helicopters  turned  the  sky 
purple.  One  by  one,  the  black  "birds"  ar- 
ranged in  six  air  corridors  roared  into  Iraq. 

"We'd  walk  through  the  gates  of  hell  now 
that  we  know  we  are  going  home,"  said  Sgt. 
Mike  Southall,  34,  of  Galveston,  Tex. 


Apache  assault  helicopters  led  the  attack. 
The  Apaches  flew  in  low,  less  than  50  feet, 
carrying  Hellflre  antitank  missiles. 

Officers  said  the  invasion  paralleled  the 
jump  by  the  101st  Into  Normandy  in  June 
1944.  The  flying  time  of  less  than  one  hour 
was  about  the  same,  the  division's  contribu- 
tion of  men  was  similar,  and  Blackhawk  hel- 
icopters—the main  troop  carrier— hold  about 
as  many  men  as  did  the  towed  gliders  of 
World  War  II.  The  women  pilots  are  new. 

Under  military  regulations,  women  are  ex- 
cluded from  jobs  directly  related  to  combet. 
As  the  Army  defines  it,  that  means  seeking 
out  and  engaging  the  enemy.  Two  women 
came  under  fire  while  ferrying  troops  into 
combat  during  the  December  1989  invasion  of 
Panama. 

Today's  attack  marked  the  first  time  the 
army  has  put  into  practice  its  new  doctrine 
that  focuses  on  destroying  enemy  troops 
rather  than  taking  or  holding  territory. 

"Don't  worry  about  Kuwait,  it's  piece  of 
dirt,"  said  Maj.  Grigson.  "We're  going  after 
the  Iraqi  army.  Once  we  destroy  [it],  then 
Kuwait  will  be  free." 

Maj.  Gen.  J.H.  Binford  Peay  III  said  the  at- 
tack was  the  largest  helicopter  assault.  As 
expected,  he  said.  Iraqi  troops  put  up  little 
opposition  to  the  landing.  "But  once  we  cut 
deeper,  then  we  expect  him  to  fight  back," 
he  said. 

(Promfret  is  a  pool  reporter  whose  account 
was  subject  to  review  by  military  censors.)* 


J  ^  ,  ,  ^,.  ^  r  ^^  The  assault  was  delayed  about  an  hour 
a  good  deal  for  the  taxpayer,  for  the  ^^^er  an  OH-58  Kiowa  helicopter  crashed  in 
economies  of  their  communities,  and  the  Iraqi  desert  in  a  bank  of  fog.  The  heli- 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  copter  was  destroyed,  but  the  crew  was  res- 
enjoy  skiing  on  our  public  lands.*  cued. 


LESLIE  H.  OLSON,  BANKER  OF 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
era  of  the  thrift  crisis  and  increasing 
failures  in  the  banking  industry,  I  am 
exceedingly  proud  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Leslie  H.  Olson, 
president  of  Commercial  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  in  Mitchell,  SD.  Les  was 
recently  honored  as  "Banker  of  the 
Year"  by  Northwestern  Financial  Re- 
view. And  for  good  reason. 

Five  years  ago,  Les,  who  started  his 
career  in  banking  as  a  messenger  earn- 
ing $64  a  month,  took  control  of  Com- 
mercial Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  He 
faced  a  return  on  assets  and  a  return 
on  equity  well  within  the  negative  due 
primarily  to  the  agricultural  crisis. 
Within  4  years.  Les  had  turned  the 
bank  around  into  a  healthy,  profit- 
making  institution. 

This  alone  would  be  enough  to  make 
Les  a  model  banker,  but  there  is  more. 
Les  represents  a  quality  that  seems  in- 
creasingly rare  these  days — ^a  sense  of 
duty  to  do  more  than  his  share,  both  as 
a  banker  and  as  a  member  of  his  com- 
munity. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  involve- 
ment in  training  individuals  in  bank- 
ing and  his  leadership  roles  in  numer- 
ous banking  organizations,  all  of  which 
have  earned  him  enormous  respect 
within  the  industry.  Les  has  taken  an 
active  role  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  pro- 
mote economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment in  his  community.  Most  of  this 
work  is  strictly  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

I  have  asked  myself  what  we  can 
learn  from  Les,  and  I  think  I  know 
what  it  is.  Everything  that  Les  does 
bears  the  stamp  of  someone  who  cares 
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about  people.  Whether  it's  setting  up  a 
suggestion  box  to  receive  comments 
from  his  employees  or  helping  found  a 
community  theater  group,  that's  the 
thread  that  seems  to  run  through  his 
achievements.  I'll  wager  that,  if  all 
bankers  were  like  Les,  we  wouldn't  be 
facing  a  crisis  in  banking  today. 

I  congratulate  Les  on  being  selected 
"Banker  of  the  Year"  and  thank  him 
for  providing  a  role  model  to  which  all 
of  us  can  aspire.* 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64,  designating  National  Arbor  Day. 
and  that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  commit- 
tee is  discharged. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  64 1  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  as  National  Arbor  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  12 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Bradley,  I  send  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 
for  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  12. 

On  pag-e  1.  line  4.  insert  ■.  1991."  after 
"April". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CONRAD).  If  there  be  no  further  debate, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  amendment  (No.  12)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  64).  as 
amended,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  64 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1991.  as  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April. 
1991.  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  64,  submitted  earlier  today 
by  Senators  Ford.  McConnell,  Mitch- 
ELLi,  and  Dole,  relative  to  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  John  Sherman  Cooper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  64 1  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per, formerly  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  repret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  formerly  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Ka.'^olved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1991.  Kentucky  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  sons  in  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Rai^.  indeed,  are  the  likes  of  this  man. 
He  sprang  from  the  soil  in  Pulaski 
County  and  really  never  left  it — travel- 
ing the  world  as  he  did. 

John  Sherman  did  not  come  up  the 
easy  way.  He  just  made  it  seem  easy. 
He  progressed  from  politics  in  Ken- 
tucky to  a  world  class  statesman  and  a 
force  of  conscience  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
His  solid  foundations  were  all  Ken- 
tucky. Educated  at  Centre  College, 
county  judge.  State  legislator,  and  U.S. 
Senator  worthy  of  the  stature  of  Clay 
and  Crittenden.  He  served  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  was  our  first  Am- 
bassador to  East  Germany  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  diplomatic  abilities.  He 
never  failed.  This,  in  no  small  measure, 
bectuse  he  was  always  friendly  and 
courteous  and  understanding  of  the  lit- 
tle man — even  as  he  circulated  in  the 
highest  realm. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  was  a  dogged 
man.  He  won  more  elections  in  Ken- 
tucky per  years  served  than  probably 
any  other  person.  He  won  several  elec- 
tions for  unexpired  Senate  terms  and 
later  for  full  terms. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  Ken- 
tuckians  but  all  Kentuckians  are  bet- 
ter for  his  having  come  their  way. 


February  26,  1991 

Mr.  i>resident,  I  ask  that  my  junior 
colleague  from  Kentucky  be  recognized 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  to  this  Chamber  today  to  honor  a 
man  whose  life  and  public  career  hon- 
ored tiiis  institution:  U.S.  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper  died  peacefully  in  his 
sleep  last  Thursday,  in  an  apartment 
near  his  old  stately  home  in  George- 
town. At  one  time,  that  home  was  the 
social  capital  of  Washington,  fre- 
quentefl  by  Katharine  Graham  and 
John  P.  Kennedy,  when  invitations  to 
the  Coopers  were  more  prized  than 
state  dinners  at  the  White  House. 

Senator  Cooper  had  been  in  retire- 
ment for  19  years,  from  a  Senate  career 
that  spanned  the  Korean  war,  the  cold 
war,  and  the  Vietnam  war.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
served  as  Ambassador  to  India  and 
East  Germany.  He  advised  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  helped  estab- 
lish the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. 

Yet  despite  these  far-flung  accom- 
plishments. Senator  Cooper  never  lost 
the  gentle  compassion  or  the  hard  prin- 
ciples of  his  Kentucky  upbringing. 

In  my  own  case,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
particularly  blessed  by  Senator  Coo- 
per's character:  for  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
I  might  not  be  a  Member  of  this  body 
if  it  were  not  for  this  special  man. 

I  was  a  college  student  when  I  wrote 
to  Senator  Cooper  back  in  1964,  asking 
for  an  Internship  in  his  Washington  of- 
fice. Frankly,  I  did  not  really  expect  a 
reply;  few  Senators  offered  internships 
in  those  days,  and  I  had  no  connections 
or  famous  family  name  to  get  me  in 
the  door. 

But  Senator  Cooper  was  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  was  swayed  by  connections 
or  family  names.  Though  he  grew  up  in 
a  prominent  family  in  Somerset,  KY, 
Senator  Cooper  always  looked  beyond 
the  credentials  and  into  the  character 
of  a  person. 

Senator  Cooper  was  impressed  by  my 
enthusiasm  for  politics,  so  he  gave  me 
the  internship  and  took  me  under  his 
wing  tUat  summer.  That  was  the  sum- 
mer of  1964.  I  got  to  see  first  hand  the 
qualities  that  made  Senator  Cooper  so 
special  and  admired. 

While  I  was  working  for  him,  Mr. 
Presidemt,  the  Senate  was  debating  the 
landmark  civil  rights  bill,  the  Public 
Accommodations  Act.  Lots  of  letters 
were  coming  in  against  the  bill,  but 
Senator  Cooper  decided  to  take  a  lead- 
ership role  in  favor  of  it.  When  I  asked 
him  why  he  was  taking  such  an  obvious 
political  risk,  he  replied,  "There  are 
times  when  you  are  called  upon  to  lead; 
and  you  hope  that  people  will  come  to 
accept  the  wisdom  of  your  judgment." 

Unlike  a  lot  of  people  in  the  public 
arena.  Senator  Cooper  was  not  afraid 
to  take  the  risks  of  leadership;  nor  was 
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he  afraid  to  jjay  the  price.  Many  forget 
that  Senator  Cooper  was  defeated  three 
times  for  statewide  office  in  Kentucky. 
When  he  lost  his  Senate  seat  in  1954  to 
Alben  Barkley,  people  thought  it  was 
the  end  of  his  political  career. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  Senator  Cooper's  most 
influential  period  of  public  service.  He 
expanded  his  knowledge  of  inter- 
national diplomacy,  serving  as  Ambas- 
sador to  India;  then  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Senate  2  years  later. 

From  that  moment  on.  Senator  Coo- 
per's political  base  in  Kentucky  be- 
came impregnable,  carrying  him  to 
record  victories  in  two  more  contested 
campaigns.  All  over  Kentucky,  a  State 
that  is  predominately  Democratic,  peo- 
ple called  Republican  John  Sherman 
Cooper  their  friend.  And  even  though 
Senator  Cooper  knew  his  way  around 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  Georgetown 
salons,  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  he 
never  stopped  caring  about  projects  on 
the  Big  Sandy  and  public  libraries  in 
little  towns. 

That  was  his  compassionate  side.  But 
in  his  crowning  last  16  years  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  his  hard  principled  side 
that  earned  his  colleagues"  respect  and 
his  place  in  history. 

In  his  own  unassuming  but  persistent 
manner.  Senator  Cooper  stood  up  to 
three  successive  U.S.  Presidents  in 
holding  the  line  on  the  war  in  'Vietnam. 

Senator  Cooper's  position  on  that 
issue  was  not  strident,  or  dogmatic,  or 
radical.  It  was  based  on  his  own  firm 
convictions  about  the  wisdom  of  our 
involvement  in  that  conflict.  And  even 
though  many  disagreed  with  Cooper's 
views,  no  one  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
his  purpose  or  the  integrity  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

That's  why  Senator  Cooper  was  so 
deeply  admired  by  his  colleagues  and 
constituents,  regardless  of  party  or  po- 
litical persuasion.  When  his  opponent 
in  the  1966  reelection  campaign  tried  to 
brand  Senator  Cooper  as  a  "dove,"  he 
still  carried  110  of  Kentucky's  120  coun- 
ties— despite  the  fact  that  many  Ken- 
tuckians  disagreed  with  Cooper  on  the 
Vietnam  war. 

As  the  Senator  said.  "There  are 
times  when  you  are  called  upon  to  lead; 
and  you  hope  that  people  will  come  to 
accept  the  wisdom  of  your  judgment." 

Senator  Cooper  was  not  opposed  to 
war  in  every  circumstance,  however. 
He  fought  alongside  Gen.  George  S. 
Patten  in  Europe  and  earned  the 
Bronze  Star.  And  even  though  he  was 
against  the  "Vietnam  war,  he  voted  con- 
sistently to  provide  adequate  supplies 
and  support  to  the  troops  on  the  front 
line. 

In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  about  what 
Senator  Cooper  would  say  about  the 
military  action  we  are  pursuing 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  Despite  his 
gentle  demeanor  and  his  disdain  for  vi- 
olence. Senator  Cooper  also  knew  a  ty- 
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rant  when  he  saw  one — and  Senator 
Cooper  hated  tyranny. 

A  gentle  man,  a  principled  fighter,  a 
reluctant  orator  who  spoke  in  "iron 
mumbles,"  a  man  whose  world  bridged 
the  far  East,  Eastern  Europe  and  east- 
ern Kentucky — this  is  the  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  I  knew — many  of  us 
knew — and  all  of  us  will  miss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  64)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution on  Senator  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
CUBA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  65,  a  resolution  condemning 
Cuba's  human  rights  violations  and 
commending  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  for  its  attention  to  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Cuba,  sub- 
mitted earlier  today  by  Senators  Gra- 
ham, Mack,  and  others;  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  considered  agreed  to,  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  and  its  preamble  are 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  65 

Whereas  according  to  the  Department  of 
State  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1990,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
"sharply  restricts  virtually  all  basic  human 
rights,  including  freedoms  of  expression,  as- 
sociation, assembly,  and  movement,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  of  citizens 
to  change  their  own  government,  and  work- 
ers' rights"; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Cuba  impris- 
ons persons  solely  for  the  nonviolent  expres- 
sion of  their  political  views,  including  the 
world's  longest  held  political  prisoner,  Mario 
Chanes  de  Armas,  who  has  been  imprisoned 
for  30  years,  and  Ernesto  Diaz,  who  has 
served  21  years  in  prison; 

Whereas  in  March  1968,  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  undertook  a  re- 
view of  Cuban  hunnan  rights  practices,  and  a 
working  group  of  the  Commission  visited 
Cuba  in  September  1988; 

Whereas  in  March  1988,  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  approved  a  reso- 
lution citing  its  continued  concerns  regard- 
ing the  human  rights  situation  in  Cuba; 

Whereas  since  the  September  1988  visit  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion working  group,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
has  arrested,  harassed,  and  intimidated 
scores  of  human  rights  monitors  and  inde- 
pendent activists,  many  of  whom  cooperated 
with  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission investigation; 

Whereas  at  least  31  human  rights  monitors 
and  independent  activists  are  currently  serv- 


ing prison  sentences,  another  two  are  under 
house  arrest,  and  many  others  are  awaiting 
trial;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  denied  access  to  Cuban 
prisons  and  inmates  in  1990:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  condemns  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
its  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  of  the  Cuban  i)€ople.  In- 
cluding its  systematic  harassment  and  in- 
timidation of  Cuban  human  rights  monitors 
and  independent  activists; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Cuba — 

(A)  to  release  from  prison  and  house  arrest 
all  human  rights  monitors,  independent  ac- 
tivists, and  other  political  prisoners, 

(B)  to  respect  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  and 

(C)  to  allow  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  access  to  Cuban  prisons: 

(3i  commends  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  its  attention  to  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Cuba; 

(4)  urges  all  member  States  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  to  sup- 
port the  continued  investigation  of  Cuban 
human  rights  violations  by  the  appointment 
of  special  rapporteur  or  working  group  on 
Cuba;  and 

i5)  commends  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission for  its  diligence  in  pursuing  this  im- 
pwrtant  issue. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
February  27;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  ap- 
proved to  date;  that  following  the  time 
reserved  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Resolution  64.  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  Honorable  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, February  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:45  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
February  27,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations   received 
the  Senate  February  26,  1991: 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

DENNIS  A   YAO   OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  A  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  1  "iXARS  FROM 
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SEPTEMBER  26.  19(9.  VICE  ANDREW  JOHN  STRENIO.  JR 
TERM  EXPQIED 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY 

JOHN  A.  GANNON.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITi-  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIR 
ING  SEFTEMBER  17.  19«.  ( REAPPOINTMENT! 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  *  IMPROVEMENT 

PEDRO  ROIG.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RE 
SEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRrNG  SEP 
TEMBER  30,  1982.  VICE  JAMES  L  USRV  TERM  EXPIRED 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  14  USC  729.  THE  FOL 
LOWING  NAMED  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 
RESERVE  TO  BE  PERMANENT  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 
IN  THE  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  C.\P 
TAIN: 


HOEXSTRA.  RALPH  A. 
CHARLES.  STUART  D 
BEASLEIi'.  JON  S 
GRIFFITHS.  BRUCE  E 
TEICHERT.  ERNEST  J 
JONES.  MICHAEL  H 
WILFV.  NEILW 
BELL.  ROBERT  M 


MADDOCK.  THOMAS  .M 
CLARK   RICH.\RD  R 
TINGQUIST   ALAN  K 
MOORE   C.IRLTON  D 
SPENCER,  JOHN  S 
LANGJAHR  JOSEPH  H 
DOOLAN   M.\RTIN  P 
CAUGHAN   JOHN  A 


J  Ml 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACEXi  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDEP. 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODF, 
SECTION  13T0 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM   PAUL  D   BUTCHER.  U  S   NAVY  723^  :»-«39e 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  CRAOE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TCI  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILIT.'  rVDEK 
TTTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM  ANTHONT  A   LESS.  U  S   NA\"i'  270  3&  32W 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITFJi 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  »! 
AND  8379.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  PRO 
MOTIONS  MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  .'IND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNTIER  SECTION  M3  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFFC 
TTVE  DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  .«EC 
TION  D74.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   CHRIS  A  ANASTASSATOS  JR    53frJO-25?; 

MAJ.  ROWAN  W   BRONSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ    LAWRENCE  J    CERFOGUO.  S30-32^!95: 

MAJ  JIMMIE  W  CRIDER.  «n-«S-9ir 

MAJ   LLO^TJT  CRUMRINE.  444-44-745e 

MAJ   ROLANDS  DODSON,  2».M-49es 

MAJ.  DAVID  J.  GRECORV.  121-36-313; 

MAJ   ROBERT  V   HLTJT.  213-S2-«17 

MAJ   CHARLES  A  JACKSON.  450-72^7401 

MAJ   MICHAEL  A   LARSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ  TIMOTHY  P  LDCKETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ   ROBERT  E  MATTHEWS.  434  74-4070 

MAJ  STEVEN  A   SKOWRONSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ  JAMES  R.  TURNER  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ   ROY  T.  VANHEE.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ.  THOMAS  M   VIERZBA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ   JOYCE  L  WILKERSON.  430-90-aOSO 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DEPARTMENT 

MAJ.DAVmj  KUCKELMAN.  51256  S!94 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

MAJ  JOHN  D  VAIL.  21J-40-M65 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

MAJ.  DAVID G  GREGORY.  32S-38-9RM 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJ   MARKW  PARKER.  22S-78-C16 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITET' 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  583 
AND  8»I».  TTTLE  10  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE  UNDER  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  UNDER  SECTION  5S3  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC 
TIVE  DATE  ESTABUSHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC 
TION  B74.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  DANIEL  P  ANDERSON.  U5-78-9179 

MAJ  PATRICK  A   AYRE8  56&-74-3434 

MAJ  DONALD  8  BALL.  53}-4*-72» 

MAJ  JERRY  B    BALTZELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAJ  JAMES  R  BEEBE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


MAJ.  VERNON  J   BROSia',  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  MICHAEL  D   CASSIDY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  JAMES  B   CHAGNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.MAJ.  EDSEL  L   GEARY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M.\J.  GARY  L   LEVERETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  ALEXANTJER  P    MADAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  STE\-EN  K    MALLERY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  THOMAS  J   MARKS.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  RICHARD  L,  MATTHEWS.  03O-34-i;l6 
MAJ.  RONALD  O  MONTGOMERY.  3:4-56-7387 
MAJ.  DAVID  B    MOREMEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.MAJ.  JA.MES  C    POHOSKI.  32;-l2-6;79 
MA.I.  MERRELL  C    SCHRIVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  ALLAN  C   STILES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.MAJ.  HARVELL  J.  WALKER,  JR  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.MAJ.  ROBERT  H    WILUAMS.  Ill   XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAJ.  WILLARD  K    WINT>SOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JfDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DEPARTMENT 

.MAJ.  MICHAEL  J    VANLEUVEN,  403-74-;:66 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

MAJJ  ANTHONY' J   MASKELL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  ARMY 

TXr  FOLLOWING-NAMED  INTJIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
.STATES  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  59aAi,  .584  AND  3M3- 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

INTIIE   JOSEPH  A.  JR   XXX-XX-XXXX 
MONTE.S    ALBERTO  L   XXX-XX-XXXX 

(MEDICAL  CORP.S 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ABBOTT   JOSEPH  A    XXX-XX-XXXX 
BA>A   ARTUROS   XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRAWMER   SHELBY  R    XXX-XX-XXXX 
CABRERA,  DON.ATO  .M  ,  JR,  366-3fr747S 
CRO»LEV    DENNIS  M    XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEL  TORO-OTERO,  ANTONIO  R  580-82  90» 
IHIRK    BARRY  C    189-32-  1287 
ESPI^.■OS.^    GUSTAVO  A   578-74-847; 
F.AWCETT,  WILLIAM  A  ,  IV  52»,»4  2765 
FlNa  .'OSEPH  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FISHER    EDWARD  G    XXX-XX-XXXX 
GCXiCSON    JONATHAN  N   062-36- 53r 
HAVtEN    WILLIAM  G,  407-l6-»H3 
KRITCHMAN   MARILYN  .M   06fr  23-838.", 
L.AGWAN-RA.MONES    CORAZON  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MC  DAN-NAUD,  EUGENE  R  ,  JR   XXX-XX-XXXX 
MONTESCLAROS    ADOLBEN  Y    XXX-XX-XXXX 
OTETZA,  BEN  E   216-^2-«90 
P.^THICK    DON.\LD  L   264  5«^<)33f 
PEREZ    MANl-ELR   XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAO.  PEJEWAR  M    XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROWLAND.  ROBERT  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUE.  DAVro  SEUNG-IL  461-76  4824 
nr.sSO    VINCENT  J    XXX-XX-XXXX 
S.^UER    PAl'LE   XXX-XX-XXXX 
VENlGtlPAL.  KOTTARATHIL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WHITE   NEWTON  K    XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  KEN-NETH  C   424-42  9366 
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IN  THE  ARMY 


FOLLOWING  NA.MED  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  r  .<  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  l-NITF.D  ST.\TES,  U.NDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIO.SS  OF  TITLE  10    USC   SECTIONS  583.  A  -,  AND  3385 

ARMY  PRO.MOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

CRE»S    BARNEY  E   JR   XXX-XX-XXXX 
F.4IN    C-HARLES  B   XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRASER    ERNEST  C   JR   267-52  93.50 
KAUFFMAN   LEONARD  A   544-54-7M9 
RODRIGUEZ-RUIZ.  RUBEN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHEFFIELD   SIMON  J   JR   252  58 -679: 
SIs;«EROS  GENE  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILtlS.G.\RRY  L   310-^0-6379 

1  MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

AZ.Mt   PAUL  J   JR   XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARJ,ER   ROBERT  P   XXX-XX-XXXX 

I  ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BRE*STER   DAVID  C   XXX-XX-XXXX 
COX.  NORMAN  J   J R  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDDLEMAN   TERRY  L   52fr-58-0755 
FOWLER  CHARLES  M   XXX-XX-XXXX 
GOLDSMITH   EDWARD  A   XXX-XX-XXXX 
HA.MMOND  GLENN  C   III  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H.\RBAUCH.  MARK  L  347-40^313 
HEALY    RICHARD  D   XXX-XX-XXXX 
HEIME8  GARY  F  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY.  WALTER  E   XXX-XX-XXXX 
HER^•.^^■DEZ,  ADRIA  A   XXX-XX-XXXX 
K.ARBTEN   RONALD  F  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LECLAIRE   MITCHELL  R   XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN   PAULC  216-60-OOSe 
ME.MXJWS   THOMAS  E    XXX-XX-XXXX 
.MOBRISS.  PHILIP  J   XXX-XX-XXXX 


NAJACHT.  CHARLES  W.  393-0-9744 

OROUKE,  ALAN  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUSSELL.  LARRY  L.  490-SO-2S74 
SIDWELL.  KING  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SMITH.  DI^IS  E  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SPAIN.  EDWIN  E.  in  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUMPTER.  WALTER  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SYL\'ESTaR.  WILUAM  G  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TALLONE.  VINCENT  A.  136-38-13S0 
THOMAS.  fENTON  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TILLMAN.  RUEDIOER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TRIPLETT,  MICHAEL  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VOGEL.  PWERC   XXX-XX-XXXX 
WADLEY.  EAYMOND  D  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILCOMB.  BRUCE  E   XXX-XX-XXXX 
WRIGHT.  JESSICA  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WY-MAN.  ARTHLTl  H  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DAVIS.  WILLIAM  E   XXX-XX-XXXX 
DICKEN.  ROBERT  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

SNOW   MICHAEL  R  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  AR.MY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST,  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  VB  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  624 
ANT)  628.  TTTLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFICERS 
IDENTIFIBD  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE  ALSO  REC- 
O.MMENDa?  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 
IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  531,  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  C^DE. 

I  ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RICH.MID  A   ELLIOTT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  t  DUBOIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

A«MY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

•PATRICK  A   KRAUSE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

VICKI  A  MTOLDT.  513-W-9657 

tARMY 
To  be  major 

JA.MES  C    CALLENDER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  C   SOETSCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•RICHARD  G    RICKLEFS  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•DONALDT   ZAJACKOWSKI   118-38-S323 

IN  THE  NAVY 

DAVm  B  HINSPATER.  NAVY"  ENLISTED  COMMISSION 
ING  PROaRAM  CANDIDATE  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER.MA- 
NENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY,  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  JO,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  53! 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL  GRAD 
UATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVT,  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  tNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 


K ALLEY.  T  E 
MCALOON    K  O 
MORAN   J  T 
REESE.  ERIC  C 
REISWIG.  C  C 
ROSARIO   RA 
SANDERLIN.  G  J 
WILEY.  RICHARD  A. 


AMBROSQ  G  T 
A.N-DERSOK,  ERICG 
BARNES   J  W 
BEARD,  WILLIAM  E 
BECERRA,  RAUL 
DAILL.  K  t) 
DURKEE.  P  F 
GRANGER.  M.W. 
HIGINBOTtlAM.  J  B 

DANN^'  L  NEWMAN.  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER.  W-( 
US  NAV^-.  RETIRED.  TO  BE  REAPPOINTED  A  TEM 
PORARY  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER.  W-4.  IN  THE  US 
NA\'^'  FHOM  THE  TEMPORARY  DISABILm"  RETIRED 
LIST,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1211 

ERIC  T  LINCKE,  FORMER  US.  NA\'Y  OFFICER.  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS  Ot  THE  US  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  ITJITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  583 

GARY  a  SCHRAUT.  US  NAVY'  OFFICER.  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT  COMMANDED  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS  or  THE  US  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  593 

ANTHO>h'  A  VEIGA.  US  NAVY  OFFICER.  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE 
US  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  593. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  ACADEMY  MID- 
SHIPMEN TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NA\T.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  ITJITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  S31 
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NAVAL  ACADEMY  MIDSHIPMEN 
To  be  ensign;  permanent 


ABBS  ALAN  WILUAM 
ABRAM8  WnXIAM 

STANLEY  II 
ACXDBA  WAYNE  ANTHONY 
ADAE  NINA  BEMAH 
ADAMS  CHRISTOPHER 

JAMES 
ADAMS  HENRY  CLAY  III 
ADAMS  JAMES  HENRY  ni 
ADAMS  ROBERT  IRL  in 
ALBUJA  NEIL  ROY 
ALLEN  DAVID  SYLVAN 
ALM  STEPHfai  LESLIE 
ALVAREZ  ROGELIO 

ENRIQUE 
AM8TUTZ  MATTHEW 

WILUAM 
ANDBERG  BRENT  KENNETH 
ANDERSON  JEFFREY 

THOMAS 
ANDINA  KARL  ANDREW 
APPEZZATO  DAVID  JOHN 
ABMIJO  MOLLY  BETH 


BRADFORD  ALAN  ROGER 

JR 
BRADLEY  FRANK 

MITCHELL 
BRAKORA  MICHAEL  JAMES 
BRA  UN  JAMES  ANDREW 
BRAWLEY  RICHARD 

DOUGLAS 
BRAY  BOBBY  JOE  JR 
BRAZELTON  MARK  DAVID 
BREED  ALFRED 

WOOLSLEYER 
BRESKO  CARL  AARON 
BRIOOS  CHRISTOPHER 

PATRICK  OERAR 
BRITTON  JOSEPH  RONALD 
BRODBAR  ADAM 

NATHANIEL 
BROOKS  HILLARY 

ASHWORTH 
BROOKS  TIMOTm-  ALLEN 
BROOKSHIER  ROBERT 

LESUE  III 


ARMSTRONG  GIBSON  CARL  bROPHY'  RICHARD  THOMAS 

AUSTIN  ERIC  ER8KINE  ,ir 

AYUBI  JOHNPAUL  BROWN  BRENT  WILLIAM 

BACA  JAMES  BLAS  BROWN  DONALD  MATTHEW 

BACHMAN  USA  JENNIFER  BROWN  WILLIAM  MELVIN 

BAEZ  JORGE  ANTONIO  m 

BAEZ  RAMON  AUGUST©  III  bRUCE  AN-THONT  MILOW 

BAHLAU  TODD  ADOLPH  bRUCHOK  BART  RUSSELL 

BAICH  JOSEPH  RICHARD  BRUGCEMAN  JOHN  HENRY 

DAINE.  JR  jn 

BAKER  GARRY  JAMES  BRULEY  KENNETH 
BAKER  ROBERT  HAROLD  COLEMAN 

SALDINO  SHANE  MICHAEL  BRUNNER  MICHAEL  OTTO 

BANKS  BRAIN  LOUIS  BRZOSTOWSKI  STEPHEN 
BANTA  KATHERINE  LYNN  CHRISTOPHER 

BANTA  STEPHEN  EDWARD  bUNNAY  SCOTT  .^LAN 

BARAOAR  DOUGLAS  BUONERBA  DAVID  JR 


WILLIAM 
BARATA  CARLOS  RAYMOND 
BARBER  KENNETH  S'i'DNEY 
BARCHI  DANIEL  JAMES 
BARNET  ROBERT  EVAN 
BARNETT  CHRISTOPHER 

CHARLES 
BARRY  ROBERT  WILUAM 

JR 
BECKMAN  JON  FRITZ 
BELL  JAMES  DUDLEY'  JR 
BENDER  ERIK  MICHAEL 
BENEVnjES  EDUARDO 

REOO 
BENSON  CRAIG  ALLEN 
BERENBAUM  DANIEL  ALAN 
BERO  HEIDI  KRISTEN 
BEROHULT  DAVID  CARL 
BERLIN  RUSSELL  JAMES 
BERMAN  HARVEY  ROSS 
BERNT80N  ERIC  ROBERT 
BERRA  NICHOLAS  CARTER 
BERRY  PHILLIP  ANDREW 
BIGGS  KELLY  WILUAM 
BISHOP  RONALD  MICHAEL 

JR 
BLACKWOOD  DAVID  BRYAN 
BLAKE  JOHN  EVANS 
BLANC  ORU  MICHAEL 
BLAZES  DAVID  LAURENCE 
BLENKHORN  KEVIN  PAUL 
BLOOMER  JODI  LYNN 
BOLLWERX  WILLIAM 

NICHOLS 
BOLT  JOHN  ALEXANDER 
BOLT  MICHAEL  LEE 


BURCHER  MARK  ERIC 
BURKE  JUDE  THOMAS 
BURNEY  WILLARD  CHAD 
BUSCH  MATTHEW  SAMUEL 
CAESAR  ALBERT  THOMAS 
CALAMAN  GREGORY  ALLEN 
CALLAHAN  MICHAEL 

DENNIS 
CALLAHAN  ROBERT  JAMES 
CAMPBELL  CARMEN 

YVONNE 
CAMPBELL  WILUAM  LYNN 

JR 
CANTRELL  STEVE  L 
CAO  HAI  THANH 
CAPUANO  MICHAEL 

PATRICK 
CARAZO  MARIO  DE  LOS 

ANGELE 
CAREli-  MICHAEL  JAMES 
CARLSON  BRADLEY  SCOTT 
CARLSON  IVAN  GARRICK 
CARLSON  JAMES  RICHARD 

II 
CARPENTER  DOUGLAS 

WAYNE 
CARR  DUANE  JEFFREY 
CARR  MAURICE  HOWARD 
CARR  TIMOTHY  TODD 
CARSON  SCOTT  DOUGLAS 
CASE  ANTHONY  ARTHUR 
CASH  ERIC  CRAWFORD 
CASTANO  JAMES  CHOE 
CASULU  EDWARD  THOMAS 
CAUSER-  ANDREW  LEWIS 


BONAT  CHRISTIAN  MARCUS  CAWLETr'  ROBERT  BRYAN 

BOROSCHULTE  MICHAEL  CA\-WOOD  THOMAS 

JOSEPH  WESLEY  JR 

B08CHERT  JEFFREY  LEE  CHADWICK  ROBERT  BERRY 
BOSS  WILUAM  FREDERICK  II 

JR  CHANDLER  SCOTT  .\NDREW 

BO8W0HTH  BRUCE  CHANDLER  THOMAS 

WHITNEY  ELUOT 

BOUCK  CORY  ALLAN  CHATFIELD  JEFFREl" 
BOURNE  BRETT  ALVA  ALLEN 

BOWEl  PAULIVAN  ni  CHEAIRS  ROSS  BRUCE  HI 

BOWLING  WILUAM  CHILSON  JOHN  ALLYN 

ANtREW  CHIPMAN  DONALD 
BOWNDB  CHRISTOPHER  CHARLES 

DAVID  CHONO  FRANK  KONG  ID 

BOYD  MATTHEW  SHAMUS  CHRISTEL  DAVID  LEO 

BOYD  MICHAEL  BARTOW  CHRI8TENSON  TIMOTm' 
BOYD  STEPEHN  FREDERICK        MARTIN 

BRADEN  THOMAS  ALFONSO  CHLTICH  KIMBERLY  LYNNE 


CICCONE  JONATHAN 

CHRISTIAN 
CLEMENTE  ZUBIN  REGANTT 
CLEVENOER  ALAN  BRYANT 
CLUKEY  ROBERT  EDWARD 

HI 
COLE  JONATHAN  DAVID 
COLEMAN  RODNEY  SCOTT 
COLLETTI  JOHN  EMANUEL 
COLLINS  GREGORY 

RAYMOND 
COLLINS  MICHAEL 

CHRISTOPHER 
COLOMBO  MARK  JAMES 
COLVINS  ARAH  ESTELLE 
CONOVER  MICHAEL 

CHARLES 
COOK  LARRY  MITCHELL  JR 
COOLMAN  RUSSELL  JOHN 
COPP  BRENNAN  CHARLES 
CORCORAN  SHAL-NNA 

MAUREEN 
COTE  CHRISTOPHER 

CON-RAD 
COULSON  ALLAN  ANT)REW 
COURSEi-  Gin  RAYMOND 
COUTURE  TIMOnn-  LEE 
COVINGTON  ERIC  WILLIAM 
CRANE  BRIAN  EUGENE 
CREED  SCOTT  SHELDON 
CRON-E  TIMOTHY  ALAN 
CROSSLEY  GARETH 

LANSING  SAWTE 
CROWE  ANDREW  DANIEL 
CUEVAS  NEAL  SIMON 
CURLEY  MAUREEN 
DANIELL  MARTIN  HA'i'NES 

ni 

DAPOLLONIO  JOSEPH  II 
DARBY  THOMAS  ALOYSIUS 
DARR  RACHEL  ELAINE 
DATKA  ALLISON  LEIGH 
DAVIES  BRIAN  LLEWELL'i'N 
DAVIES  PETER  EVAN 
DAVILA  BENJAMIN  ALAN 
DAVIS  CHRISTOPHER 

ROBERT 
DAVIS  DWA^-NE  MICHAEL 
DAVIS  JAMES  ALFRED 
DAVIS  JASON 

CHRISTOPHER 
DAVIS  KELLY  RAY 
DAVIS  MELVYN  MALCOLM 
DAWLEY  STERLING 

WHIPPLE 
DAWSON  JAMES  ALAN 
DAWSON  JERRY 
DEBELUS  JOHN  JAY 
DEBRUIN  JOHN  BRIAN 
DEFBO  SUZANNT:  CABMEN 
DIXACRUZ  ARTHUR 

MICHAEL 
DELAERE  JOHN  RICHARD 
DELAHANTY  MARK 

ANDREW 
DELANE  ALTON  DELROY 
DELAO  MARC  RUSSELL 
DELPOZZO  DOMINIC  PAUL 
DELUCCHI  ANTHONY 

WALTER  III 
DEMERITT  STEPHEN  DAVIS 
DEMIER  CRISTOBAL 

MANUEL 
DESAI  SUNIL  BATES 
DEVINE  JOHN  CHLTICHILL 

ni 

DEVRIES  WILLIAM  JOHN 
DLAZ  JENNIFER  FAJARDO 
DIDIER  BRYAN  J 
DIEDRICH  PAUL  HAGER 
DIGUARDO  JOSEPH 

ANTHONY  JR 
DILLON  WILUAM  SCOTT 
DINKEL  TROY  ADAM 
DODGE  JEFFREY  SCOTT 
DOEBLER  ERROL 

MAIDMENT 
DOFFIN  ORIE  ROLAND 
DOMINO  ANTHONY 

RICHARD 
DONDERO  JOSEPH 

REYNOLD 
DARCAS  DEAN  WADE 
DOWLING  MICHAEL 

GERARD 
DOWNEY  CHRISTOPHER 

JAMES 
DRAKE  DAN  BASIL 


DROM8KY  DAVID  MICHAEL 
DUDOBON  DOUGLAS  EVAN 
DUZRDEN  WILLIAM 

CHARLES 
DLTCAT  ERIC  ANTHONT 
DUKE  JON  DARREN 
DULLA  BRIAN  PAUL 
DUNOCA  CONRADO  OALANO 

JR. 
DUNN  JOSEPH  PATRICK 
DUNN  ROBERT  CAMERON 
DURN  DANIEL  JAMES 
DURYEA  ROBERT  HAROLD 
DLTHIE  JOHN  DAVID 
DYER  GEORGE  COLLIER 
DZENinS  DANIEL  E\AN 
EARL  JAMES  THOMAS 
EASTERLING  BRUCE 

MCDOWELL 
BCKERDT  WILUAM 

BRADLEY 
EDGE  CARTER  BREWER 
EDMONDS  PATRICK  SCOTT 
EDWARDS  CHRISTIAN 

JAMES 
EDWARDS  SCOTT  WALTER 
EILERS  MICHAEL  FRANTC 
ELLINGBOE  CUTIT  DOUGLAS 
ELUSON  DAVID  JOSEPH 
ENFIELD  JOHN  LOUIS 
ENGLE  KENTJETH  THOMAS 
EPPS  WADE  ANDREW 
ERICSON  CHRISTOPHER 

JOHN 
ESCALANTE  GILBERT© 

ESTEBAN 
ESPnUTU  DENNIS 

ALFORQUE 
EST  ANT)REW 

CHRISTOPHER 
EVANS  DAVID  ANTHONY" 
EVART8  JOHN 

CHRISTOPHER 
EVERAGE  JEFFREY- 

EDWARD 
EVERLY  HUGH  PATRICK 
Ei'MANN  DALE  ANTiREW 
FABRY  KRISTEN  BETH 
FAOA  JEFFREY  MACKLIN 
FAIRSON  ARTHUR  LEE  D 
FALCONE  JEFFRETi'  ERIC 
FALLACE  PAUL  JAMES 
FANCHER  JOHN  WILLIAM 
FARRELL  RICHARD  JOHN 

JR 
FAUSTI  BRANDON 

ANTHONY- 
FAY  EDWARD  DWIGHT  ni 
FEE  DOUGLAS  FRANTCLIN 
FELARCA  PETER  ANTHONT 
FETTERS  DAMON  SCOTT 
FIELDS  DAVID  PARKER 
FILAN  KEVIN  DA\1D 
FILLMORE  BRETT  ERIC 
FINLEV  KEN'NETH 
FINLEY  TODD  ROBERT 
FINNEY  WALTER  EUAS 
FISHER  JAMfiS  RA1-MOND 
FISHiai  KEVIN  PATRICK 
FISHER  MICHAEL  DA\1D 
FITZPATRICK  ELIZABETH 

ANNE 
FITZPATRICK  KATHKlr-N 

ANNE 
FLEMING  QUINCY-  ANNORA 
FLIS  DOMINIC  ANDREW 
FLORE8  CARL  DAVID 
FLORES  RODNTTi-  ANOELO 
FOLEY  MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

JK 
POLKER8  CHRISTOPHER 

MAXWELL 
FOLTZ  JERRY  RICHARD  II 
FORKEL  STEPHEN  PATRICK 
PORRY  DANIEL  LEE 
POX  MAUREEN 
FRANKLIN  COREY  BLAKE 
FRANKLIN  EUZABETH 

REDMOND 
FREDERDCSEN  JOHN  PAUL 
FREEHAFER  WILUAM 

GIBSON 
FREEMAN  GARY  DOLPHA  II 
FREIDENBERGER  GEORGE 

ROBERT 
FRIEDMAN  ROBERT 

CHARLES 
FROST  MATHEW  ROGER 


FRYE  CHRISTOPHER 
FUOLESTAD  THOMAS  DALE 
FUHRMAN  JOHN  MATTHEW 
FL-NTANILLA  NEIL  EDWIN 
GABIER  DANIEL  WENDELL 
GADWILL  JOSEPH  REX 
GAONON  JASON  LAHAYE 
GAJARDO  GIL  DOMINGO  JR 
OALIPEAU  JOHN  SYLVIO 
GALLAGHER  WILUAM 

MICHAEL 
GALLAHER  CHARLA 

JAN-NELL 
GALLOWAY  GLEN  DOUGLAS 
GANCAYCO  JAMES 

TIMOTHY' 
GARRETT  COREl'  ALAN 
GARRISON  MARK  DAVID 
GAUCHER  ROBERT 

MAUHICE 
GAWITT  DANIEL  RICHARD 
GEBARA  ANDREW  JAMES 
GEISJ4AR  DONALD  DAVID 

ni 

GERRY  MICHAEL 
CRUICKSHANK 
GEKVACIO  ALEJANT)RO 

CRUZ 
GIBSON  MARGARETT  ANN 
GIBSON  RAIi'MOND  PATRICK 
GIES  BRIDGET  ANN 
GILBERT  ANTHON-Y  LESTER 
GILBERT  DA\1D  DOUGLAS 
GILDAY  BRIAN  MATTHEW 
GLASER  CHRISTINA  BETH 
GLASGOW  ARTHUR  LOUIS 
GLENT.'  ROBERT  OBRUS  HI 
GOMEZ  JAMES  MIGUEL 
GONZALES  RAYMOND  GENE 
GOODRUM  BRENT  WILUAM 
GOODWIN  WILUAM 

FRANCIS 
OOPFFARTH  BOBBi'  LA\-NE 
GORDON  JERRY  ALAN 
GORDON  RICHARD  WARNER 
OOTTSCHALK  JOSEPH 

PHILLIP 
GRAHAM  CHRISTOPHER 

BERNARD 
GRAHAM  GERALD  C 
GRANGER  DEREK  BRIAN 
GRANIERI  GREGORY 

FRANCIS 
GRAUUCH  DAVID  GEORGE 
GRAVES  KATHR'i'N 

MICHELE 
GRAY  HARRY 

MELANCHTHON  HI 
GREEN  BRIAN  THOMAS 
GREEN  KEITH  DAVID 
GREEN  SAMANTHA  JOY 
GREGORIEFF  JILL  ANN 
CREINER  RICHARD  GEORGE 

JR 
GRIERSON  JOHN  PAUL 
GRIZZARD  ALTON  LEE 
GROVER  PATRICK  NORRIS 
GRUBBS  LINDLEY  WILLIAM 
GUDMUNDSSON  MARKU8 

JOHANTiES 
GUERRERO  JEFFRY  DA  VXD 
GLTLLORY  MARK  ANTONT 

JR 
GLXUZI.\N  DAVID  KEVORK 
GUSTAFSON  SCOTT 

CHRISTOPHER 
GUTIERREZ  ALBERTO 

DAVm  JR 
GUTIERREZ  JOEL  WILUAM 
OWYNNE  PETER  ANTHONY 
HACKERSON  JASON  XAVIER 
HADDEN  LAN  THOMSON 
HAGAR  PAUL  CALLAWAY 
HACEMAN  GILBERT  LEO 
HAGER  DALE  BURTON 
HAGOOD  CHRISTOPHER 

DANIEL 
HALE  CHRISTOPHER  MARX 
HAMILTON  MICHAEL  LEE 
HAMMON-D  MATTHEW 

NICHOLAS 
HANNAN  MICHAEL  JAMES 
HANOV-ER  PALX  EIUiEST 

JR 
HANSEN  JUUE  ANN 
HANSEN  TRACY  LYNN 
HARAN  GERALD  BRENDAN 
JR. 


HARBUCK  HENRY 

VENTRESS 
HARDY  PENEU>PE  KATE 
HARMER  CHRISTOPHER 

LOREN 
HARRELLJAY  C 
HARRIS  ERK 

CHRISTOPHER 
HART  ANGELA  KAY 
HAUTH  DAVID  JOHN 
HAWKINS  NATHAN  JAMES 
HA'i'DEN  DENNIS  IRWIN 
HAYES  RICHARD  FENTON 
HA'i'NIE  DEMSTRIUS  JEVON 
HAZLETT  EDWARD 

GRAHAM 
HECK  MATTHEW  DAVID 
HEIGE8  JEFFREY  GEORGE 
HEINZ  ERICH  ROLLAND 
HEINZ  JACOB  LANCE 
HEI8KELL  GROVER  LEE  IB 
HENRY  KEITR  MATTHEW 
HERNANDEZ  DIEGO 
HERNANDEZ  GERARD 

JOSEPH 
HESS  BENJAMIN  KENNETH 
HESS  MATTHEW  NEIL 
HIGGINBOTHAM  JOHN  LEE 
HILOEBRANDT  ERIC 

WILUAM 
HILL  MATTHEW  THOMAS 
HILLARD  DAVID  TYLER 
HINCKEN  ALBBIT  HARRY 
HINDINCER  JOHN  ROBERT 
HINTON  KEVIN  SCOTT 
HLATKY  GRBOORY  MARX 
HODOSON  DANIEL  BRIAN 
HOFFMAN  STEPHEN  LEON 
HOGAN  KARIN  MARIE 
HOGUE  PAUL  HERBERT  JR 
HOKETT  WALTER  AROELL 
H0LD6WORTH  DAVID 

LINCOLN 
HONE  MARC  ALLEN 
HORRELL  STEVEN  LEE 
HOUFF  DAVID  MARK 
HOULGATE  KELLY 

PERRILL 
HOWARD  MATTHEW  TODD 
HOWE  BRETT  EMERSON 
HOWELL  STEVEN  ERIC 
HUNTER  LEE  ALEXANDER 
HURVTTZ  MARK  NATHAN 
HUSSEY  BRLAN  FRANaS 

JR 
HCWALDT  CHRISTOPHER 

RYAN 
HYDE  CHAD  ALLEN 
Hi-DEB  VICTOR  DALE 
IMBAT  DANIEL  DAVID 
JABLONSKY  DANIEL  LEE 
JABLOW  LEON  ROMAN  IV 
JACK  DONAUD  ALAN 
J  ACK60N  J  ANET  LIN 
JACKSON  JEFFREY 

MICHAEL 
JACOBS  STEVEN  ROBERT 
JACOBSEN  CHRISTOPHER 

JOHN 
JANICE  CHRIS  DARREN 
JAN-KUS  GI88ELLE 
JENDRYSnC  STEPHEN  LEON 
JENKINS  STEV-EN  ANIMIEW 
JENKINS  TRACEY  EUGENE 
JENNINGS  MICHAEL  GENE 
JEN-NINGS  STEPHEN  MARX 
JERMYN  SEAN  PATRICK 
J  ETT  TIMOTHY  RICHARD 
JOHNSON  DAVID  EDWARD 
JOHNSON  ROBDIT  STEVEN 
JOHNSON  RYAN  GREGORY 
JOHNSON  SLATE  LYON 
JONES  JOHN  CHARLES 
JONES  OWEN  JOHN 
JONES  PRESTON  WADE 
JONTS  TODD  ALLEN 
JOPUN  CHARLES  ARBIE  01 
JORDAN  NANCY  ELIZABETH 
JOROENSEN  JASON  TODD 
JUAREZ  MARCO  ANTONIO 
JUNGBLUTB  CHAD 

MICHAEL 
JL-NOR  THOMAS  JOHN  IH 
KAISER  MICHAEL 

CHRISTIAN 
KALOW8KY  JAMES  KEVIN 
KAPP  JOHN  JOSEPH  m 
KEANEY  JAMES  HUGH 
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KKARNEY  NEB.  PATRICK 
KZEFE  ROBERT  WOODHAMS 
KELLEY  CHRISTOPHER  LEO 
KXLXfY  DOUGLAS 

BARRETT 
XELLXY  ROBERT  GRIFFIN 

JR. 
KELJ^Y  BRIAN  EDWARD 
KEIXY  GREOORY  JUDE 
KELSEY  JOHN  LAWRENCE 
KENDALL  BRENT  RILEY 
KENNEDY  DAVE  LOYD 
KERN  JOHN  MICHAEL 
KETO  DANIEL  BRIAN 
KIM  TOMMY  CHANGHUN 
KDI  YOUNOJOON 
KIMBELL  WALKER  EUGENE 

IV 
KIMMEL  WILUAM  KEITH  U 
KINO  ROBERT  TREVOR 
KINO  TERRY  'fv 
KINSLOW  BRADLEY  SCOTT 
KIRKLAND  ANDREW  MARX 
KITCHEN  2ACHARY  JOSEPH 
KITELEY  REX  ALU80N  U 
KLEPPER  ERIC  DANIEL 
KLINE  LEIGH  SUIANNE 
KNOLLMUELLER  MARX 

JOSEPH 
K0CI8K0  LAWRENCE 

MICHAEL  n 
KOHL  JULIE  ANN 
KOKKA  SCOTT  SUSLTHU 
KOLMAN  HEATH  CHARLES 
KOONCE  ERIK  ALLEN 
KOeiiOW  MICHAEL  JAMES 
KOeOWSKl  JAMES  MICHAEL 
KOeS  DAVID  EDWARD 
KOTARSKI  ANTHONY  JOHN 
KOWALCZYK  JEFFREY  JAY 
KKA80VIC  STANLEY 

JOSEPH  JR. 
KREVrrSKI  FRANK 

EDWARD  JR. 
KRIVACS  ROBERT 

ALEXANDER 
KULP  WILLIAM  DAVID  m 

nrsuREus  jason 

CMMANNUEL 
KUYPIB8  MICHAEL  ADRIAN 
LADAU  TERRD<CE  DAVID 
LAFFERTYERIC 

CHRISTOPHER 
LAGASSA  DAVm  ANDREW 
LAOOW  MICHAEL  RICHARD 
LAMARCA  DOUGLAS  JAY 
LAMPQl  DARLA  LYNN 
LANOUELL  CHRISTOPHER 

LEE 
LAPINA  JOHN  JACOB  JR 
LAROCCA  BART  BLAISE 
LARSON  PAUL  ANDREW 
LATTIO  MATTHEW  JOHN 
LAY  RICHARD  FRANKLIN 

JR. 
LEAKEY  MATTHEW 

LAWRENCE 
LEBARON  JONATHAN  WEED 
LEDERER  JAMES  RICHARD 
LEDERXR  MARC  SOOTT 
LOINICKY  JENNIFER  ANNE 
LEE  TARA  MEU8SA 
LEOREX  LAWRENCE 

FREDERICK  JR. 
LEHNHARDT  KEITH 

WILLIAM 
LEMON  ANDREA  LOUISE 
LENART  MARX  JOSEPH 
LBNZ  CHRISTIAN  JOHN 
LXROUX  DAVID  ROBERT 
LKBPERAMCB  ANTHONY 

JOHN 
LEWIS  MARTIN  DEV  AN 
LETSHON  CURTIS  RANDALL 
UEDMAN  SEAN  ROBERT 
LIMHT0N8OK 
LINDBMANN  MICHAEL 

JOSEPH  JR. 
LOdWAT  FRED  WILLIAM 
UNSt  ROBERT  ANDREW 
USTON  DARIN  MICHAEL 
UmX  OAVTD  PATRICK 

uvDtaarroN  kimberly 

ANNE 
LOCKXTT  CHRIS  SCOTT 
LOCXRART  STUART 

RUSSELL 
L0O8O0M  JAMES  CLIFTON 


LONERGAN  JOHN  JOSEPH 
LOPES  CHRISTOPHER 

DA8ILVA 
LOPEZ  BARBARA  LYNN 
LOPEZ  JASON  KENNETH 
LOTHNER  CAROLINE 

LOUISE 
LOTT  DAVID  ANTHONi" 
LOWELL  ERIC  LAWRENCE 
LUCAS  JEFFREY  NEAL 
LUCAS  MARC  DAVID 
LUCAS  MARXIMILLIAN 

JUAN 
LUDOVICO  MARK  DA\TD 
MACDONALD  GLEN 

WARREN 
MACHINSKI  KAREN  MARIE 
MACKENZIE  ALEXANDER 

ROSS 
MACRITCHIE  JOEL  ROBERT 
MAEZ  SAMANTHIA 
MAGEE  SEAN  PATRiCK 
MAGNAN  MAUREEN  MARY 
MALECHA  PETER  KENNETH 
MALONEY  MATTHEW 

WALKER 
MANKIN  MARY  CAROL 
MANN  DAVm  OBRIEN 
MANN  JOHN  CHARLES  JR 
MANN  JOHN  JACOB  IV 
MARTIN  JEFFREY  ANDREW 
MARTIN  JOHN  JOSEPH 
MARTIN  MICHDCO 

JEANNETTE 
MARTIN  STEPHEN  DAVID 
MARTINAZZI  ROBERT  11 
MATTHEWS  WALKER 

ALEXANDER  ID 
MAWANAY  KRISTIN  MARffi 

CALUB 
MAXWELL  JOHN  MICHAEL 
MAY  JEROME  DAVID 
MAYNE  THOMAS  BRENT 
MCANEN^-  MICHAEL 

CHARLES  JR 
MCCABE  JOANN  LYNNE 
MCCAMBRIDCE  PAUL 

JARED 
MCCARTHY  EMMETT 

JAMES 
MCCONVEY  WILUAM 

AUGUSTINE  V 
MCCORMICK  BRIAN  JOHN 
MCCOY  MAX  GARLAND  JR 
MCCREARY  JEFFREY 

DEEREN 
MCEAHERN  MICHAEL 

EDWARD 
MCFARLANE  HUGH  JAMES 
MCOEHEE  SHAWN 

MACGREGOR 
MOOREOOR  ROB  ROY 
MOGUIRE  CHARLES 

HUBERT  IV 
MCINERNEY  JOSEPH  JOHN 
MCINTOSH  GARY  ALLEN 
MCXEE  SHAWN  WILLIAM 
MCKONE  STEPHEN  DANIEL 
MCLAREN  SEAN  GORDON 
MCLELLAN  CHRISTOPHER 

SOOTT 
MCMARLIN  ANDREW 

JOSEPH 
MCMURRY  BRENT  RUSSELL 
MCNEALV  KIM  TRAVIS 
MCVAY  JOHN  FARRELL 
MEAGHER  PATRICK 

CONKER-  JR 
MEEUWSEN  BENJAMIN 

PAUL 
MELENDEZ  JOSE  MANUEL 

JR 
MERRILL  PETERS 
METCALP  KURT  LLO^-D 
MEWHIRTER  DOUGLAS 

ROBERT 
MEYER  JOHN  ALLEN 
MILLER  EDWARD  CHARLES 
MILLER  MORGAN  JUSTIN 
MILLER  ROBERT  JOHN 
MILLS  ALDEN  MORRIS 
MINYARD  JAMES  DAVID 
MITCHELL  JEFFREY  RAY 
MITCHELL  SUSAN  LOUISE 
MrreUMORI  KYLE  YTTTAKA 
MOBAYED  RONALD  JOSEPH 
MOBERO  KALE  JAMES 


MOESIKOER  TABEETHA 

MARIE 
MONACO  A-VTHONi'  JAMES 
MONINCER  ENDWARD 

GEOqCE  in 
MOOK  HOBERT  WILLIS  III 
MOONBli'  KEVIN  SEAN 
MORELLI  ROBERT  MICHAEL 

m 

MORINCIELLO  CRAIG 

ANTHORY 
MORIO  DANIEL  BRIEN 
MORL»i'  S.ARAH 

CHAOWELL 
MORRIS  GARRON  SCOTT 
.MORSB  PETER  JA.ME8 
MOSES  JOHN  A.NTHOY 
MOTOM  CASEV  JOHN 
.MOWEBV  SAMUEL  PAUL 

Moweay  scott  vernon 

.MUCCIARO.NE  JAMES 

JOSEPH 
ML'LET  LUIS  JR 
MUL1E3U  CHARLES 

CHRItTOPHER 
MULIK  JAMES  DAVID 
MURPiri'  DA.MEL  EUGENE 
.MURPITV  STEPHEN 

FRAMCIS 
NAFARRETTE  ROMUEL 

BADOLIS 
N.ABDO  FIORE  LOUIS  II 
NAUCK  M.ARGRET  ANN 
NEALOK  DENNIS  JOSEPH 
NEEL  PATRICK  LEONARD 
NEITZffi-  RICHARD 

FR-AMCIS 
NEUM.Ci  CLINTON  ANDREW 
NEUMA^■N  JON  FREDERICK 
NEUSEH  MICHAEL  DAVID 
NEWTOK  JOHN  POLLARD  JR 
NEWTOh  MARC  THOMAS 
NICEW  AR.VEH  CHRISTLAN 

LEE 
NICHOliLS  JENNIFER 

NICKLBS  CHRISTOPHER 

MICHAEL 
NIEDEWTAHL  GILBERT 

CHAHX-ES 
NISBETT  SHAWN  THOMAS 
NISBETT  TRAVIS  WA^'NE 
NOLAN  JONATHAN 

BEN-NETT 
NORFOLK  JOHN  ANDREW 
NORVEtL  RICHARD  LEE 
NOVAK  JA.MES  MICHAEL 
NULL  OARV  LEE 
N1[-LL-Nt)  PAUL 

CHRISTOPHER 
OAKES  DUA.VE  MITCHELL 
OCHOA  PAVID  ANTHONY 
OCON-NOR  KEVIN  MATTHEW 
OCONNOR  WILLIAM 

SCRUCGS 
ODON-NtL  JAMES  DOUGLAS 
ODW^'ER  DOUGLAS  GAWAIN 
OESTEHREICH  MARK 

HAROLD 
OLIN  PAUL  SHERMAN 
OLSON  DANIEL  FLO^T) 
OLSON  t>AVID  ERIK 
OLU\nC  .MICHAEL 

NICHOLAS 
ONEAL  TED  MOORE 
ONEILL  ADAM  JOHN 
ORCUn  DANIEL  JAMES 
OROZCO  JUAN  JIMENEZ 
OTTEN  t3lIC  ERVTN 
0\-ERLB>  STACEY  DOUGLAS 
PACE  JASON  RENARD 
PALME*  MARK  THOMAS 
PAPA  PATRICK  JAMES 
PARAI30  EDWARD  BIASBAS 

in 

PARKEk  ELTON  COUNCIL 

ni 

PARKEB  FRANCIS  BITtON 

ni 

PARKEX  MICHAEL  ANDREW 
PARKE*  STEPHEN  KEITH 
PARRA  MATTHEW 

BERNARDINO 
PASQUIIO  JOSEPH  JAMES 
PASSAIfr  JOHN  EDWARD  IV 
PATINO  CARLOS 

ALEXANT)ER 


PATTERSON  JOHN  JAMES 

VI 
PAUL  JOHN  ABRAHAM 
PAVLOVICH  ROBERT 

JOSEPH  JR 
PEARCE  CLIFF  PATRICK 
PEARSON  RAYMOND 

LAURENCE  II 
PECK  RANTDALLWILLEM 
PEDERSEN  WIXXIAM 

EDWARD 
PEKO  MIGUEL  LOLE 
PENEP ACKER  DEN-NIS  FERN 

II 
PEREIRA  JOHN  RAY 
PERRY  CHRISTIAN  TODD 
PETFJISON  DAVID  THOMAS 
PETERSON  ERIC  VERNETT 
PFISTER  ERIC  NELSON 
PHAM  TUAN  NOOC 
PHILLIPS  JOSEPH  THOMAS 
PHILPOTT  STEPHEN  SCOTT 
PICKERILL  ROBERT 

WATSON 
PICON  MANUEL  ALFONSO 
PIECHNICK  CRAIO  WILLIA.M 
PIETRANTONI  DING 
PINKERTON  GARY  WA^Ts'E 
PITCOCK  SCOTT  ALLEN 
FLETCHER  MARCUS  BLUE 
POPP  JOSEPH  RAVMONT) 
PORTER  TODD  ADAM 
PREISS  RONALD  PAUL 
PREISSER  ROBERT  WADE 

JR 
PRICE  GREGORY  DAVIDSON 
PRICE  JOHN  ANTHON-^- 
PRICE  KENNETH  JAMES 
PYLANT  JOHN  HAROLD  JR 
QUIGLEY  ROBERT  JOHN 
QUIMBY  PAUL  BOWER 
QUINXAN  JOHN  BERNARD 
QUINN  JOHN  ROWLAND 
QUINTON  JEFFREY 

MATTHEW 
RABIDCLTC  RAYMOND 

HENTIY  JR 
RABIN  JOHN  LIEBMAN 
RACH  SEAN  ALLEN 
RADKE  MICHAEL  SCOTT 
RAINES  DONALD  LEE  JR 
RAMA8SINI  RICHARD  JOHN 
RAPP  MICHAEL  DAVTD 
REAMS  KEITH  PERRY 
REARDON  MATTHEW 

OALVIN 
REDDICK  EDWARD  PAUL  JR 
REED  DANIEL  CHARLES 
REED  TERRENCE  SEAN 
REEVES  RICHARD  L 
REHAK  JOSEPH  GREGORY 
REILLY  THOMAS  RAYMOND 
REINER  DREW  JAMES 
REINERS  MICHAEL  DEAN 
REINHART  PAUL  MICHAEL 
RENTZ  MICHAEL  WILLIAMS 

JR 
REl'ES  MICHELLE 

DUMADAUG 
RIBEL  JEFFREY"  SCOTT 
RICHARDS  JOEL  BOONE 
RIGO  MICHAEL  JOHN 
RIMRODT  JAMES  BRIAN 
RINKER  DAVID  SCOTT 
RITTER  CAREN  MARIE 
RIVERA  GILBERT  DAVID  JR 
ROBERTSON  DANIEL 

GORDON 
ROBtNETTE  WILLIAM 

JAMES  ni 
ROBINSON  CRAIG  ANTHONY- 
ROBINSON  DANIEL  BRUCE 
ROBISON  DEAN  ERIC 
ROCHELEAU  MICHAEL 

RAYMOND 
RODRIGUEZ  JOSE  MANUEL 
ROGERS  JEFFREY  WADE 
ROPER  KRISTEN  ANN 
R08S0N  THOMAS  EARL 
ROTH  JEFFREY  MARTIN 
ROWE  JENNIFER  JEAN 
RUEGOER  KEITH  LEE 
RUFF  RODNEY  JAMES 
RUH  MELISSA  DEANNE 
RUSSO  JAMES  MICHAEL 
RUTH  DAVID  MICHAEL 
RYAN  PETER  JOSEPH  JR 
SAENZ  ANTHONY  FELAN 


SALISBURY  JCEITH 

MICHAEL 
SALMORE  DANIEL  JOEL 
SALTZ8TEIN  SARA  LORIN 
SANCHEZ  FRANCISCO  JOSE 
SANCHEZ  ROGER  ANTHONY 
SANDRI  ROV31T  ANDREW 
SANTINI  NEtSON  RUBEN 
SARIA  NATHANIEL 

REYNANTB 
SAWYERS  E»IC  SCOTT 
SCHAAP  OAaV  LEE 
SCHALM  DATID  ALVIN 
SCHENK  PR4NK  MARTIN 

JR 
SCHER  MATTHEW  ADAM 
8CHEU  DAVlb  ROBERT  JR 
SCHILD  WIIXIAM  THOMAS 
SCHIMELPFtNINO  BOBBY 

FRANKLIN 
SCHLAUDER  WALLACE 

EVAN 
SCHNEIDER  CHRISTOPHER 

JAMES 

scHOLZEN  Margaret 

MARY 
SCHOMMER  PETER  JEROME 
SCHRODER  KONRAD 

MARTIN 
SCHULTE  SODT  ALAN 
SCHULTZ  MICHAEL  DAVID 
SCHWEIGHOfER  MARC 

CHRISTIAM 
SCOTT  BRIA|)  STUART 
SCOTT  DANltL  WALTER 
SCRIMA  GLEJfN  WILLIAM 
SEHNERT  ROBERT  MARTIN 
SELINIDIS  YlANIS  JAMES 
SHARPE  DAVID  MARSHALL 
SHAW  DANIBL  MARKOS 
SHEA  DANIEL  PATRICK 
SHEA  ROBEirrA  H-NN 
SHENOY  BHARAT 
SHEPARD  SODTT  JOSEPH 
SHEWFELT  OAVID  PAUL 
SHINTEMAN  JL'STIN 

MATTHEW 
SHIPLEY  MATTHEW  WOOD 
SHOEMAKER  JONATHAN 

BRUCE 
SHORT  TOMMY  MITCHELL 
SHUE  MARTHA  L\-NN 
SIMS  DERIC  iAVlER 
SINCLAIR  JIFFREi'  WA^TJE 
SINLEY  JAMtS  RICHARD 

JR 
SKELTON  PETER  WADE 
SKULE  JOSHUA  GRANT 
8LAVEN  SUSAN  ELAINE 
SMALLEY  JBU  LEA 
SMETANA  DSBORAH  JEAN 
SMITH  ANDREW  JAY 
SMITH  BRlAli  MICHAEL 
SMITH  JOSEPH  LEE 
SMITH  MICHAEL  HELMUTH 
SMITH  MICHAEL  WEBNER 
SMITH  NATHAN  MICHAEL 
SMITH  STEWART  GRADY 
SOBECK  PHIWP  EDWARD 
SOFIELD  KE?IN  JOSEPH 
SOMA  JOHN  CLIFFORD 
SORENSON  BtUAN  KEITH 
SOYLAND  CARRIE  ANN 
SPANG  8HAUN  CHLTCA 
8PANO  BRYAN  MICHAEL 
SPARKS  TIMOTHY 

FUNSTON 
SPENCER  JOIN  DOUGLAS 
SPENCER  STtPHEN 

ROBERT 
SPINLER  ANTHONY 

BERNARD 
SPOLLEN  TIMOTHY  JOSEPH 
STALUNG8  3HEILA  MARY 
STATES  VAN  RANDALL 
STEEL  DAVID  STIVERS 
STEINER  ROBERT  SCOTT 
STEPHENS  MICHAEL 

SHAWN 
STEVENS  MAZTTHEW  PALX 
STEWART  AieXANDER 

EDWARD 
STEWART  A>e>REW 

DONALD 
ST0H8  DAVIO 

STOWELL  RALPH  HENRY  IV 
8TRADA  DOMtNICK  JOSEPH 


STRATTON  WALTER  NEIL 

JR. 
STROTH  LORETTA  LYNN 
STUART  CHARLES  MONT  AN 
STUART  CHRISTOPHER 

PETER 
STUDT  KURT  FRIEDRICH 
STUTZ  JEFFREY  ROBERT 
SUAZO  JOHN  ALAN 
SUCHARSM  ERIC  BRIAN 
SULLIVAN  PATRICK 

ALEXANDER 
SULLIVAN  ROBERT 

CHARLES 
SUTER  LAWRENCE  CUVIO 
SWEENEY-  CHRISTOPHER 

JOHN 
SWEET  MARK  LAUFFER 
SYBRANT  CRAIG  DERRICK 
SYCHTERZ  JEFFREY  SCOTT 
TAITT  JENNIFER  CAROLE 
TANNER  MICHAEL  BARRY 
TAYLOR  JULIUS  MONROE 

III 
TAYLOR  ROBERT  CHARLES 
TERLAJE  PAUL  GERARD 
TERNEUS  THOMAS 

PATRICK 
TERRELL  H.AROLD 

ANTHONY 
TESTWUIDE  JONATHAN 

JAMES 
TEUSCHL  THOMAS  JOSEPH 
THOMAS  CHRISTOPHER 

ROY  JR 
THORSFELDT  DANIEL 

ROBERT 
■nOHE  PATRICK  EDWARD 
TORRES  GUY  ADOLF 
TOWN8END  LUTHER 

KESLER  JR 
TRAGNA  CHRISTOPHER 

CHARLES 
TRIAL  JEFFREY-  ALLEN 
TREACY  CHRISTOPHER 

JOHN 
TRELENBERG  THOMAS 

WALTER 
TROHA  TODD  ALAN 
TRODCE  ROSS  CRAIO 
TROTTER  BRIAN  NELSON 
TROXELL  ANTHONY  WAYNE 
TURNER  DONALD  ALLAN 
TURNER  ROBERT 

JONATHAN 
TURNER  WILUAM  PATRICK 
TURVOLD  TiXER  ROBERT 
TYSON  PETER  HOWARDP 
UHDE  JEFFREY  WILUAM 
UPSON  KELVIN  L^^NN 
VALENZUELA  ERIC  JOSEPH 
VANDERMEER  JAMES 

MELV1N 
VAN8ICKLE  CHRISTOPHER 

PAUL 
VAUGHAN  ANA  IVONNE 
VAUGHAN  DOUGLAS  ALLEN 
VEIX3TA8  STEVEN  GARY 
VERHAGE  ERIC  HOLT 
VERREE8  JAMES 

FREDERICK 
VLAL  INE8  CHRISTINA 
VILLARREAL  RAYMUNDO 

JR 
VINFRIDO  BONIFACIO 
VISION  NICHOLAS  ALAN 
VOGT  JASON  ALEXANDER 
VOURLIOTIS  JOHN  JAMES 
WACHENDORFER  TIMOTHY 

PAUL 
WAGNER  DANIEL  ROBERT 
WAKEFIELD  PAUL 

FREDERICK 
WAKEHAM  FRANK  GERARD 
WALKER  BRENT  CALVIN 
WALLER  KRISTEN  CLAIRE 
WALSH  MICHAEL  LEIGH 
WALTERMIRE  SCOTTY 

WADE 
WARD  HARRY  JEFFREY 
WARD  RODNEY  COLLINS 
WAUOH  ALEXANDER 

JAMES 
WAY  DAVm  WESLEY 
WEBER  THOMAS  ANDREW 

JR 
WEINBERG  THOMAS  KELLY 
WEISS  JEFFREY  SCOTT 
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WENO  JENSIN 
WESTHOFF  RICHARD  ni 
WHITE  ALEX  DAVID 
WHITE  EDWARD  CHARLES 

ni 

WHITE  TRAVIS  WINOATE 
WHITEHEAD  JA80N 

ANDREW 
WHITNEY  DOUGLAS  BOYD 
WICKS  WARREN  WESLEY 
WIE8E  JOHN  MCLAREN 
WILHELM  ALEXANDER 

MARK 
WILKINS  FORREST  DAVm 
WILKINSON  DONALD 

RAYMOND 
WILLIAMS  CYNTHIA  MARIE 
WILLIAMS  GRBOORY  BOYD 
WILLIAMS  GREGORY  LEWIS 
WILLIAMS  ROBERT  KNOX 
WILLIAMSON 

CHRISTOPHER  LOYAL 
WILLMORE  CHARLES 

STUART 
WILSON  GORDON  SCOTT 
WILSON  WILLIAM  LEON  JR 
WIMMER  JAMES  RANDAL 

JR 


WOOIB  TODD  CLARENCE 
WOELPER  ERIC  PATRICK 
WOLFE  JAMES  ANDREW 
WOLFE  JOHN  HARRISON  II 
WOODARD  BRIAN  TODD 
WOODBURY  JEFFREY 

SCOTT 
WORTMAN  CHRISTIAN 

FRITZ 
WRITH  RANDY  PETER 
WU  PETER  ALLEN 
YAMAMOTO  SCOTT  ^rTJZO 
YLAGAN  DENNIS  DON 
YOO  TIMOTHY  EUN 
YOUNG  PETER  ACKERMAN 
YOUNG  TERESA  MARIE 
ZAKEM  ANDREW  HOWARD 
ZALESKI  PATRICK  JOSEPH 
ZAREMBA  DONALD  ALLEN 
ZELLEM  SCOTT  ALLEN 
ZIMBELMAN  DOUGLAS 

DEAN 
ZITZ  KENNETH  WILLL^M  II 
ZOTT  DANIEL  JAY 
ZUHOWSKl  JOHN  JOSEPH 
ZUKOWSKI  MARK  EDWARD 
ZUNA  MICHAEL  WILLIAM 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE.  UNDER  THE  PROV^SIONS  OF 
SECTIONS  583.  8362  AND  KJ71.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

MICHAEL  A   AIMONE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  E.  ALBERTSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  E.  BAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  H.  BARLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  M.  BARR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOBBY  V.  BEANBLOSSOM    544-42-^730 
GEORGE  E   BENNETT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  T.  BENTLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  N   BENTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  W   BERNARD.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FRANCIS  A    BERTINI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R    BLAIR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEONARD  P.  BOCHICCHIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  L.  BOESZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  C   BOK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GORDON  J    BOSCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIS  M    BOSHEARS   JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRANT  S.  BOUOHTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  D   BRADLETi-,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  N   BRENTNALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  B    BROOKS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STANLEY  D.  BURMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  L.  CAMP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLEN  W.  CARPENTER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERMAN  S  O  CHINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RALPH  S  CLEM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLOTTE  J.  C  CLINOER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  B.  CLUNE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  L.  COHEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBOHOE  B  CONWAY.  1I2-34-960B 
JIMMY  C  CORNETTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  E  CORTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HIAWATHA  COTTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  E  CRAWFORD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  R.  CUCULLU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M.  DANAHY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  G.  DERAAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  R.  DICKIE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROGER  O  DISRUD.  901-M-1662 
JOHN  R.  DREE8MANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E.  EASTLER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  L.  ENYART,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P.  FEIOHNY,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUGUSTUS  M.  FENNERTY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  O.  FOSNOT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P.  OALLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEE  H.  OIDNEY.  53&-48~«08ri 
RONALD  A.  OCELEOHEM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E  GORDON,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  D.  GRANT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  E.  GRAY.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ADOLPHUS  W.  GUEST,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P.  HANNY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  R.  HARVEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  L.  HATCH.  4S»-aO-«079 
RAYMOND  L  HENLEY.  tS»-aO-6146 
LYNN  R.  HiaiCHE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTIAN  B.  HUGHES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  A.  HULSE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  E.  JONES,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A   FRANK  KA8PARIAN,  03(^^3-5302 


ROBERT  W.  KINLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DARYL  B  KORDENBROCK.  378-44-9M3 
ANGELO  J    LABARRO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAMBERT  P.  LANDRY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  S.  LARONOE.  29fr-38-1497 
RONALD  W.  LEE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IVOR  L.  LBGROS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  H.  LYON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  H   MAJKOWSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  MARINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  M   MARSHALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J   MCMILLAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEAN  W    MILLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  P   MOORE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W   MORGAN.  11^-34-1084 
DEWITT  L.  MORRIS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  W    MOSS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WARD  W   MOYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JON  C   MUNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  R  MLTIRAY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEON  J   NEISIUS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  R  NICHOLS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  F   OATMEYER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  W  OCAIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  E  PAASCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  K   PEACOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRUCE  E   PECON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E   PHALEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  T   PONDER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  A   POTTER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NELSON  D   POWELL  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R    PRATT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WA^-NE  L.  PRITZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  L  PROCTOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  T   PRZYBELSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  E   REDMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUDREi-  J    REEG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  T  RICHARDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  W   RICHARDSON.  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  E   RITTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWARD  D   ROGALSKI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  J.  ROGERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  V   ROSENKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C    SCHILUO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEN"NIS  W   SCHL'LSTAD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  P.  SEDLACKO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  SIEGEL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  B   SIEGFRIED.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  I   SLOANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  L   SMITH.  413-64-02n 
DAVID  H    SPINDLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  A   STEVENS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MILES  H   STRALY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONV  F    STRANGES.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  R   STRINGER.  4OT-64-0B34 
PETER  K   SULLIVAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERT  H   SZAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  F  TEIBER.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  M    THURMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  L  TOBIAS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSE  A  TORO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  L  TYLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  8  VANF08SEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  F   VANGORDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  R  VANLEAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  E   VENI8.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CARL  E  VOGT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  M.  WAGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHERRY  L  WAINWRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  W  WALLACE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTON  J    WANIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  D  WATSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  R  WEAVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOEL  WEISS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOUIS  S  WELKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  A   WESTENBORG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L  WILKINSON.  2S&-74-4212 
PAUL  K   WILLIS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  E  WISEMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ARTHUR  R  WORTHINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HERBERT  D  WRIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BARRY  D  WYTTENBACH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TYRONE  W    ZERBY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MARTIN  F   MCGUILL.  449-58-83S0 
JOHN  C.  ROPP.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  L  THOMPSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

THOMAS  C   ABRAHAMSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  J   COPENHAVER.  453-SO-1890 
NORWOOD  J   FLEMING.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  G   ROSE.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GIUSEPPE  P.  SANTANIELLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  colonel 

BRUCE  S  BAILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MACA8LINE  D  BARNES.  JR  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JACK  S   BENDER,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  P.  BOSWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MARK  FRIEDLANDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  P   HARTMAN.  441-44-l«2 

REINO  C   LANTO.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ROGER  J   MCAVOY.  XXX-XX-XXXX  j 

GARY  8  PEDERSEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX  ' 

DONALD  E  PETERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHNNi-  B   ALEXANDER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WARRICK  L  BARRETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  C   BOS.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A   BURKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARV  B   DALY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
."lRTHL-R  E  DEPALMA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  G   DOODY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  J   EIDENBERG.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  P    ELROD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KLAUS  HARTMANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  M   HOLLING8WORTH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  L  HOLT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  W   KIMMERLINO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  R   KRAYNAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THEODORE  E  LEFTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
fWBERT  G   MCCONNELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HEN-RY  H    MIDDLETON.  ID.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUAN  A   MUJICA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  V   NORMINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERARD  A  OCONNOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ALICIA  A    ALPHINT0LLI8ON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  A   ATTEBURY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MYKA  A   BROADWAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOAN  D   B   BLTIKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATRICIA  A   CHAPPELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAMELA  S   FORD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIANNE  M    OAGLIANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGIA  A    HALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERTA  A  JARON  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  L  KEEN-ER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALBERT  E    LAMON8.  8R   XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUDITH  E.  MABRY.  2(7-64-9880 
MARILYN  M   PATTILLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANNMARIERICCIAROI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONNA  C   SPERRY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALICE  H   SPOON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEBORAH  L  TOMPKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHERYL  A   WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

To  be  colonel 

PATRICK  J   ABBOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JACK  B   CAMPBELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  F   DOWLING  JR  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  F   ENGLAND.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDERICK  L  RICDL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  M.  WEBB.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIO-MED  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

THOMAS  L  HANNA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DEWA^-NE  H   WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
L-NITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  8067,  TO  PERFORM  DU- 
TIES INDICATED  WITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  SBCRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
PROVIDED  THAT  tti  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  POLLOWINO  OF- 
FICERS BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  HIGHER  GRADE  THAN  THAT 
INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

DONALD  H   ANKOV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WARNER  J   W   FAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDWIN  M  QUINONE8ROMCU.  6(3-13-0304 
DAVm  A  SKEEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


JASON  Y.  KIM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHINE  S.  LIN.  3*&-70-J394 
RAYMOND  E.  MATSON.  »3-30-«155 
DANNY  W.  MYERS.  110-81-S«9 


To  be  major 


JOHN  A.  MAYER.  47»-53-ar70 
JERRY  B.  OWEN.  ^6-06-8716 
KDI  M.  SCHOEFFEL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  J.  STEPHENS.  4S1-70-4912 
CHRISTOPHER  S  WILLIAMS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 

MICHAEL  J.  AINSCOUGH.  32i-1«-2867 


(DENTAL  CORPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

D.Wia  A   CH.\NCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  V    CORLEY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  S   JACOBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAMELA  J   KLOOTE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MELVIN  J   SOKOLOWSKY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLENM  R   STENQUIST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 

THOMAS  J   BEESON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R    BETTINESCm,  JR.  273-56^166 
JA.ME»E    BLOOD.  316-63-28S4 
JOHN  J    BOYIJ:,  jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THO.MAS  L   BRUCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHE.N  G    BURKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  T   CARLSON,  50O-6fr+434 


MICHAEL  J.  CONLAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRlSTOPHtR  R.  CULLITON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  C.  PENZL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREGORY  R,  GATES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  H.  HANCOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  D  HAWLEY.  3S8-44-6847 
SPENCER  N.  HOPKINS.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  M.  HORSLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANTHONY  A.  KAMP.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C.  KNIGHT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EIXIS  J   NARCISSE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GLENDA  E.  8.  NUCKOLS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ELEONORE  PAUNOVICH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  W.  WELLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 

THOMAS  W  GRACE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  F.  JENNINGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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THE  FOLXOWINO  INDlVmUALS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531.  WITH 
GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETEXMINED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO 
CASE  SHALL  THE  OFFICER  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE 
HIGHER  THAN  INDICATED 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 


KATHLEEN  M    SWEET.  2U-»0-MH 

To  be  captain 

MICHAEL  L  GRUMELLI.  217-«8-3133 

THE  FOLLOWING  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  IN  GRADE  INDICATED. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  583.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF.  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  9067.  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDI- 
CATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JAMES  W.  BROWN.  223-6«~2065 
ROBERT  C  DALZELL.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DONALD  N   LVERLY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEITH  V   MCLAUGHLIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  W    MILES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  P.  MULLEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  S.  ROSENTHAL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAWRENCE  R  SPENCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  R   TOMPKINS.  IBO- 28-6662 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  U  S  AIR  FORCE,  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  TITLE  10.  LTs'ITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  624  AND 
1552.  WITH  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

LYMAN  A   ADRIAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  GRADE  INT>ICATED  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE.  UNT)ER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  SOT  TITLE 
32.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  AND  SECTIONS  8363  AND  583 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  colonel 
LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

WILLIAM  P   ALEXANDER.  416-42-(934 
RICHARD  P.  AMES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAN  G   BELLUE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  S.  I   BONXS.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  R.  BONO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEFFERY  W.  BOYKEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RONALD  L  BRIGGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  E.  CANTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  J   CHRISTMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  A,  CLOYD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W,  COOK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HAROLD  A.  CROSS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  G  CUTLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MAXWELL  J.  DESSELLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  F.  DOCTOR,  S43-16-3174 
ROBERT  T,  ENDRES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  W,  FELSTEAD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J   FITZGERALD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WALTER  N   FOSTER,  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  P.  FRANCIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HENRY  M.  I.  GATTHER.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  B.  GOBS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  E-  GRIFFIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L  HANLEY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MELVIN  N.  HANNA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  R.  HARTMANN,  381-38-or?63 

STEPHEN  L.  HEBBARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  J   HOLLAND.  254-3»-8697 

ROBERT  A.  H0TCHKIS8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DAVID  R.  HUDLET,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  J,  KA1FA8,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  E.  KENVILLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ENRIQUE  J.  LANZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KENNETH  K.  LOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WnXIAM  B.  LYNCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RONALD  C.  MANNING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TERRY  W.  MCKINSEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JON  M.  MCMAHON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JOHN  R.  METZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

TIM  E.  MORELAND.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FRED  L.  MORTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

GLENN  T,  ORR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WILLIAM  R.  PARR.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MAXEY  J.  PHILLIPS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DOUGLAS  M.  PIERCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RICHARD  A.  PLATT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DONALD  L.  POWELL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JAMES  L.  RADTKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THOMAS  W.  RIFFE.  90»-52-41S2 

JERRY  H.  RISHER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DEAN  O.  8ABBY.  470-44-80C3 

THOMAS  E.  SALAMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MICHAEL  G.  SEMBER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

HENRY  C.  8HERO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


ARNOLD  E  8IRK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARY  C   SMALL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARY  L.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVEN  M.  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  E.  SPOONER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EDMUND  J,  THIMME,  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EMMETT  R.  TITSHAW.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TERRY  F   VEITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  T  WHALEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  J.  WHITE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RAYMOND  E  WOODSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

JOHN  A,  HARRIS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  A  SHEKOYAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

DAVID  A    FABER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GEORGE  A   HUBER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  W   MADGETT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C  POTTER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  J   PRINCI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

ROBERT  P   ANDREWS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMES  L.  CARPENTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AINSWORTHG   Dl.T>LFl".  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEPHEN  J   FRUSHOUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FAULT  GREGG   XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERALD  E   HARMON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LARRY  P    PUTNAM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTIAN  F.  RISSER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  R  WOOD.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAl  H   YANG   XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

VERNA  D   FAIRCHILD   303-10- .283 
LINA  S  RUPPEL  008-32-5fll 

IN  THE  NAVV 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  REAPPOINTED  AS  PERMANENT  LIMITED  DUTV  OFFI- 
CERS IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVT.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  531  ANT)  55«9iA. 

LIEUTENANT.  LIMITED  DL"n"  OFFICERS.  LINE, 
USN.  PERMANENT 

FRANK  E   MYERS 
JERRY  B  OWENS 
MICHAEL  J   POPADAK 
DAVID  L  ROUSE 
PAULH  SOLIS 
JACOB  M  TALAGA 
ROBERT  W  TRACHSLEH 
VINCENT  E   VANDERSNICK 
RICHARD  L   VAN\'LIET 
RICHARD  W   WILLIAMS 


MARLON  Q   ABREU 
GEORGE  E   BAKER 
CLIFFORD  A   BUSSEY 
DANIEL  G   DESILETS 
THOMAS  J.  DUAME.  Ill 
WILLIAM  D   FRENCH 
GARY  A   HEIDMAN 
WILLLAM  E  JASPER.  JR 
HILDA  E.  JEWELL 
ALAN  C   MALMQUIST 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTV 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  AS  PERMANENT  LIMITED 
DUTl'  OFFICERS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY,  PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531 
.\ND5589(Ai 

LIELTENANT,  LIMITED  DLTi'  OFFICERS,  LINE. 
USN.  PERMANENT 


SCOT  K   ABEL 
FREDERICK  E  AGEE.  JR 
VIRGIL  E  AKERS 
ALFREDO  L  ALMEIDA 
CORNEUO  J   ALVARADO 
BRIAN  W.  ANDERSON 
CLEMIA  ANDE21SON.  JR 
DANIEL  R  ANDERSON 
STEVEN  G   ANDERSON 
CHRISTOPHER  L    ARCHLT 
NORMAN  C   ASH 
NATHAN  W.  ASHE 
DAVID  W   ATKINS 
CHARLES  E  A   BAKER 
KEVIN  W   BALDWIN 
RICHARD  L.  BATES 
TIMOTHi-  D    BATES 
JEFFREY  M.  BEATi' 
DAVID  E  BENEFIEL 
LAMAR  H   BENTON 
DAN  C   BEYETTE 
CYRILEE  A  BILLINGS 
ERIC  N.  BINDERIM 
ROBERT  L.  BLANCHARD 
EDWARD  J.  BLASKO 
LARRY  P  BORDEN 
WILLIAM  H.  BORCELT 
JOSEIPH  H   S.  BORJA 
RICKY  L  BOTT 
LANCE  F   BOVEY 
FRANK  W.  BOYD 
JIMMY  L  BOTiTCIN 
MICHAEL  A.  BRAY 
EDWARD  F.  BREAULT 
DAVID  H   BRITT 
CATHERINE  A.  BROOKS 
WAYNE  M.  BROVELLI 
BARKLEY  H.  BROWN 
DANNY  W.  BROWN 
JOHNKY  D  BROWN 
JAMES  A   BROWNING.  JR 
RICHARD  A   BUSH 
BRUCE  M   BUTLER 


JOHN  F  BUTTLER 
ROBERT  M.  CARR 
LEWIS  J.CARVER 
ROBERT  J   CASEi' 
MARK  A.  CHAFFIN 
STEVEN  D.  CHICO 
KENNETH  E.  CLEVEL.\ND 
DANIEL  J.  COLE 
SCOTT  C  COLTON 
RICHARD  A.  CONTINI 
JESS  H.  COOLEY 
KEVIN  T.  COSTELLOE 
JOHN  A.  COTE 
GREGORY  H  CREWSE 
FRED  W   CRUISE 
RICHARD  D.  CUPP 
KENNETH  A   DAIBER 
N0RR18  L.  DANZE^- 
LINDA  8  DENEEN 
DAVID  M.  DERESCHLTC 
CARL  E.  DESHA.  JR 
JAMES  M.  DHAENENS 
JERRY  H.  DOBBS 
DAVm  J.  DOWELL 
JOSEPH  P.  DREW 
JOHN  M   EDWARDS 
SCOTT  R.  ERLACH 
DALE  A.  ESPERUM 
PAUL  O.  FABI8H.  JR 
EUGENE  M.  FARN8WORTH 
JOHN  H.  FARQUHAR 
JOSEPH  D.  FARRELL 
RICHARD  D.  FLORES 
DANIEL  L.  FLL-RY 
TERRY  A.  FORD 
PERRY  L.  FORESTER 
DAVID  C.  FOSTER 
JOSEPH  E.  FRANZ 
ROBERT  F  FRENCH 
WILLIAM  8   FROST 
WILLLAM  E.  FULTZ 
WALTER  GAINER.  Ill 
BRIAN  F.  GALE 


JOHN  A  GALLEG08 
MICHAEL  A  GALLE008 
RICARDO  GARZA 
WILLIAM  J  GETZFRED 
STEPHEN  V  GIBBENS 
DAVID  L  GIBBS 
JOHN  W   GRADY 
GLE.>fN  G    GRAVATT 
DARRELL  L  GRIFFIN 
MICHAEL  J   GUARRACINO 
JOSEPH  P  GUERRERO 
GRAHAM  R   GUILER 
.STEVEN  P  GULLETTE 
DARLENE  R  GUNTER 
BRAD  F  OUTTILLA 
WILLIAM  A  HAMMOCK 
SEAN  A   HARDWICK 
TOMMY  C   HARRIS 
ROBIN  A  HASTINGS   II 
CHARLES  H  HAYDEN   JR 
KEITH  W   HENCHEL 
DANIEL  P   HENDERSON 
DAVID  O  HENDRICKSON 
RONALD  H  HEN-RY 
STEVEN  M   HENTIY 
DAVID  A  HILL,  n 
LAWRENCE  D  HILL 
.MATTHEW  J   HOLCOMB 
D.ANIELP   HOWE 
STEVEN  M   HOWEU, 
KEITH  W   HUNTER 
JOHN  E   IWANIEC 
DAVID  W   JACK 
SUN!  L   JACKSON 
CHARLES  JAMES.  JR 
OREN  C  JEFFRIES 
PEDRO  JIMENEZ  lU 
LARRY  M   JOHNSON 
RICHARD  M  KANO 
ROBERT  S  KARNS 
RICHARD  M    KAY 
ROBERT  N   KEATON 
DEN-NIS  R  KELLY 
DAN-NT  R  KIRSCH 
DAVID  G    KNAUTH 
TIMOTHi'  T   KORMOS 
WILLIAM  C  KOSH  JR 
JOHN  M    LACHANCE 
KARL  A   LADO.  JR 
DAVID  J    LAMBERT 
PETER  F   L.ARKIN 
ROBERT  J    LAROCK 
.STEVEN  C   LARSON 
JOHN  H   LECKIE 
MICHAEL  R  LEDBETTER 
BRUCE  P   LEE 
VICTOR  K   LEONARD 
ALAN  D   LEWIS 
JIMMY  LEWIS 
RONALD  P   UECHTi- 
OLEN-N  W   LINnXDN 
CURTIS  L  LIPSCOMB 
MICHAEL  M   LONG 
VALERIE  L   LOVELACE 
RICKY  K   LOVELL 
PJ3DOLFO  LOZASO  JR 
LARRY  L  LUITHLE 
RICHARD  J   MACDONALD 
DONALD  G    M-ACK 
MICHAEL  G   MADISON 
JAMES  P   MARTEN- 
RUSSELL  F   MARTIN.  JK 
JOSE  F   MARTINEZ.  JR 
RONALD  V   MATTHEWS 
JESUS  A   MATUDIO 
.MICHAEL  G    MCADAMS 
THOMAS  W   MCCLELLAN 
JAMES  F  MCDONNELL,  ni 
ROBERT  P   MCNABB 
DOUGLAS  K   MEINHARDT 
ADAM  J   MELCH 
MARVIN  D   MERRITT  n 
JOHN  A   MIHM 
RICKY  :i  MILLER 
DAVID  L   MITCHELL 
MICHAEL  K   MOORE 
RICHARD  M   MOORE 
ROBERT  T   MORRIS 
THOMAS  A   MORRIS 
MARK  L  MOW 
DAVID  K  MUISE 
ROBERT  D   E  NEWBRY 
FRANKLIN  B  NEWELL 
EDDIE  E.  NIKOLAS 
WILLIAM  H  NISLEY   II 
DEBRA  J  NORTON 


ANTHONl-  J.  OBERTO 
MARTIN  W.  ODELL 
DONNYO.OLI\'KR 
PAUL  D  OLSON 
JOSEPH  K.  OROURKE 
DONALD  E  OWENS 
WILLIAM  J    PAAVOLA 
CHRIS  M   PARIS 
DERRELL  W   PARKER 
STUART  D  PA8ELK 
DANIEL  K   PATTON.  JR 
DAVID  W   PEACOTT 
JEFFERY  T  PEN8AK 
ROBERTO  PEREZ 
GERARD  J   PERRY 
ERNEST  K.  PETERSON 
JERRY  L  PETERSON 
DANIEL  V   PEm- 
GERALD  V  PEZZELLO 
JEFFREY  R.  PITEL 
DOUGLAS  8  PLAICE 
JAMES  M   PLUTH 
MICHAEL  K  PRICE 
WILLIAM  H   PROCTOR 
KENNETH  J   PROHASKA 
JOHN  W  REPPERT.  n 
WILLUM  H  REYNOLDS.  JR 
CHRISTi-  I  RICHARDS 
ROBERT  E  RITCHEY.  JR 
RICHARD  A   ROBERTS 
JOSEPH  J   ROSENBERG 
BRUCE  M   ROSS 
JOHN  C  ROTTOER 
LOUIS  E.  RUSHTON 
RODNEY  G   BAFFLES 
EMIL  J   8ALANBKY.  JR 
GUILLERMO  A  SAMUELS 
THOMAS  SANFORO 
DENNTS  D  SA)-RE 
WILLIAM  H  SCHAAK 
KURTR  SCHAEDEL 
STEPHEN  C  SCmnXER 
ALBERT  R  SOOBEE 
LAWRENCE  A  SCRUGGS 
GARY  L  SHAW 
GORDON  E   SHEEK 
THOMAS  B  SHEFFIELD 
JOHN  E  SHOCKLEY 
WILLLAM  M    SHL-MER 
EDWARD  J    SIMMONS 
BRIAN  SMITH 
HAROLD  W    SMITH 
HEN-RY  G   SNOWDEN,  JR 
LAKRY  8   SOUTHERLAND 
MICHAEL  P  SPORTELLI 
RICHARD  A   STABLES 
PEGGY  B  STEWART 
MICHAEL  A  STOCKDALE 
GERALD  G    STONE 
RICHARD  L  STRICKLANT) 
JOHN  J   SWOKOWSKI 
BERNARD  F  TANT.  Ill 
CHARLES  D.  TAYLOR 
RICHARD  A  TAYLOR 
STEVEN  M  TERRILL 
MICHAEL  L  THOMPSON 
DIANND  TILOHMAN 
DAVID  A  TREINEN 
RYAN  L  TUCKER 
ZACHARY  D  TUDOR 
MARK  A  TUOtfi- 
DONALD  R  TURCOTTE 
DENNIS  D  LTJRUH 
THOMAS  J   UTT 
JOHN  S   VOGES.  JR 
BAHN-EY  R  WALKER 
LEON  A  WAUCER 
LOUIS  H   WATKINS.  JR 
GREGG  D  WEGNER 
DAVID  A   WERT 
JAMES  P  WESLEY 
DAN  O  WESSMAN 
GREGORY  D  WHEELOCK 
JIM  C  WHIPPLE 
ALAN  A  WHITE 
CARL  E  WHITE.  JR 
DAVID  L  WHITNEY 
ALVIN  D  WILKERSON 
ROY  D  WILLLAM8 
MATTHEW  H.  WISNIEW8KI 
MARK  A  WDCSON 
RONALD  C  WOOD 
RUSSELL  L  WYCKOFF 
DAVID  A.  YAKUM 
KE\1N  C.  YOUNG 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS.  TO 
BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  SUP- 
PLY CORPS  AS  LIMITED  DUTl'  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTIONS  531  AND  5589(A): 

LIEUTENANT.  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS,  SUPPLY 
CORPS,  USN,  PERMANENT 


NEMESIO  C  DEDIOS 


LEONARD  G   HAMMOND 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTY 
OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  AS  UMITED  Dim'  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  U  8  NAVY.  PLTISUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  SSOkA): 


E'-l oz»     mm 
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LIEUTENANT.  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS.  SUPPLY 
CORPS.  USN,  PERMANENT 


GARY  J    OOSDZINSKI 
SHERIE  D  HCXJPra 
KENNETH  W   KEARLV 
EDGARDO  M   LABAO 
GARY  M   MANDICH 
FREDERICK  S   MEADE 
ROBERT  C   MORRIS 
MANUEL  A    NUNEZ 
STEPHEN  W   PATTERSON 
RICHARD  A    SMILEY 


EDWARD  ALEXANDER 
JOHN  A.  BARTELS 
BRUCE  A.  BETTS 
BRYAN  D  BLACK 
HERBEaiTA. 

BRACKENRIDGE 
DEAN  M.  CHANDLER 
ERNESTO  B  CORNEJO 
MICHAEL  J   DESHANEY 
MARK  H  DESILETS 
STEPHEN  M  GILL 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUT^' 
OFFICERS,  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  AS  LIMITED  DUTl'  OFF] 
CERS  OF  THE  U  S  NAV-i',  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNIT 
ED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  SSBa  Ai 


LIEl-TENANT.  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS,  CIVIL 
ENGINEER  CORPS 

USN. PERMANENT 


February  26,  1991 


THEODORE  T   POSUMAK 
ROBERT  E  ZULICK 


ROBIT;  D  EASTMAN 
BILLY  J  HARGER.  II 
RAYMDN-D  G   HOVLE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  LIMITED  DUTY 
OFFICFJtS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER.MAN'ENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  L.\W  PROGRAM  AS  LIMITED  DUTl'  OFFICERS  OF 
THF,  U  S  NA\"i'.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODF.,  ,?F.CTIONS  531  ,WD  5589i  Ai 

LIEUTF.NANT.  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS.  LAW 
PROGRAM.  USN,  PERMANENT 
LAWRENCE  L   BATZLOFF  MICHAEL  S    PINETTE 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message,  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1991,  withdrawing  from  fur- 
ther Senate  consideration  the  follow- 
ing nomination: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

DONNA  M.  OWENS,  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BLUEAU  OP  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE.  (NEW  POSITION.) 


February  26,  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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LET'S  WELCOME  JAMES  BROWN 
BACK 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  come 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  to  recognize  truly  a  living 
legerxj,  James  Brown,  the  "Godfather  of 
Soul." 

Mr.  Brown  is  not  only  a  legendary  enter- 
tainer, txjt  a  humanitarian  and  social  activist 
as  well.  He  has  overcome  many  personal  and 
professional  obstacles  in  his  life  to  achieve 
professional  greatness  as  a  performer.  Today 
I  ask  thiat  we  join  together  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Brown  for  overcoming  another  ot)stacle  in  his 
life;  that  is,  erxling  his  current  irK:arceration  in 
South  Carolina.  On  Fetxuary  27,  1991,  the 
"Godfattier  of  Soul"  shall  be  presented  for  pa- 
role at  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Proba- 
tion, Parole  arxj  Pardon  Services  in  Columbia, 
SC.  He  will  soon  t>e  released  after  serving 
more  than  2  years  of  his  most  productive  life, 
in  prison,  for  a  nonviolent  crime.  Therefore,  I 
ask  for  all  Americans  to  join  me  in  wekx>ming 
back  a  truly  remarioble  man  with  an  amazing 
history. 

He  has  served  this  Nation  in  many  ways — 
he  helped  stop  the  riots  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  he  advo- 
cated continuing  education  with  his  song 
"Donl  Be  a  Dropout";  he  instilled  honor  in  mil- 
lions with  his  song  "Say  It  Loud;  I'm  Black  and 
I'm  Proud";  he  toured  Vietnam  for  our  soMiers 
arxl  recently  played  for  troops  on  their  way  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  His  service  to  our  com- 
munity and  the  Nation  will  urxjoubtedly  con- 
tinue. 

Additkxially,  I  am  submitting  this  article  writ- 
ten by  Susan  Broili  which  appeared  on  Feb- 
mary  10,  1991,  in  the  Heraki  Sun  newspaper 
in  Durtiam,  NC.  on  Mr.  Brown  for  those  who 
do  not  know  the  man  or  his  contritxjtk>ns  to 
ttie  music  industry  and  social  causes.  Also  I 
wish  to  ttiank  Larry  FrkJie,  Thomas  A.  Hart, 
Jr.,  Phillip  Jones,  Miranda  Lewis,  Skip  Kelly, 
Stephen  Fleming,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  of 
On  the  Potomac  Productions,  wtx)  produced 
the  televisk>n  special  "James  Brown:  The 
Man,  the  Musk:  and  the  Message."  This  spe- 
cial brings  out  the  essence  of  James  Brown 
arxl  wfiat  his  life  has  meant  to  three  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
view  the  program  when  it  is  txoadcast  in  their 
local  areas: 
Jailed  James  Brown  Plans  His  Comeback 
(By  Susan  Broili) 

Ah-a-a-a-ow! 

Mention  the  name  James  Brown  and  jump 
back  'cause  folks  are  liable  to  get  funky- 
drop  everything,  let  out  a  soul  scream  and 
break  Into  their  own  version  of  "I  Feel 
Good." 


For  nearly  four  decades.  Brown's  gut- 
wrenching  screams  and  visceral  lyrics,  deliv- 
ered in  a  raspy,  buzz-saw  voice  and  backed 
by  pulsing  rhythms  and  staccato  horns,  have 
made  millions  of  fans  FEEL  G-O-O-D. 

Made  them  do  the  Jerk,  Mashed  Potatoes, 
Funky  Chicken  and  try  to  do  the  Camel 
Walk  by  watching  Brown— his  legs  vibrating 
as  he  snaked  backwards,  on  one  foot,  across 
the  stage. 

These  days,  the  Godfather  of  Soul  feels 
good  himself,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  cur- 
rently serving  a  six-year  prison  term  in 
Aiken,  S.C.,  for  aggravated  assault  and  fail- 
ure to  stop  for  police.  He  has  already  served 
two  years  and  has  a  parole  hearing  set  for 
Feb.  27. 

Last  week,  in  a  telephone  interview  ffom 
his  work-release  job  at  the  Aiken/Barnwell 
Counties  Community  Action  Commission,  he 
talked  about  the  "real  story"  of  what  led  to 
his  arrest,  his  time  in  jail,  future  plans  and 
past  career— including  some  memories  of 
performing  in  Durham. 

"I  got  real  sick  one  time  In  Durham,"  said 
Brown.  "I  had  a  touch  of  heart  trouble.  I  was 
staying  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  across  the 
tracks.  A  doctor  came  and  gave  me  digitalis. 
I  took  it  for  14  years." 

Brown  and  his  group,  the  Famous  Flames, 
played  the  ChitUn  Circuit:  armory,  high 
school,  ball  park  and  tobacco  warehouses  in 
places  such  as  Durham,  Kinston  and  Bur- 
lington. 

"One  of  the  Famous  Flames— Bobby  Byrd— 
Is  from  Burlington,"  said  Brown,  recalling 
the  June  German  Balls  as  an  annual  gig  on 
the  circuit.  He  also  remembered  playing 
Dorton  Arena  in  Raleigh- a  town  mentioned 
in  his  song.  "Night  Train."  Brown's  career 
got  on  track  in  1956  with  his  first  hit, 
"Please.  Please,  Please."  During  the  past  30 
years,  he  has  put  44  singles  into  the  Top  40. 
including  such  soul  classics  as  "Night 
Train."  "I  Got  You  (I  Feel  Good),"  "Cold 
Sweat."  "Sex  Machine"  and  "Papa's  Got  a 
Brand  New  Bag."  His  hits  earned  him  num- 
ber two  on  the  all-time  Pop  Charts — after 
Elvis. 

Recordings  are  one  thing.  James  Brown 
"live"  is  another.  "No  one  alive  has  ever  per- 
formed like  this  man,"  said  Dick  Clark,  in 
the  recent  documentary  James  Brown:  The 
Man,  The  Music  &  The  Message,  which  aired 
last  Saturday  in  the  Triangle. 

Clark  recalled  a  show  In  which  an  English 
group  waited  in  the  wings  to  follow  Brown. 
"We  had  to  pull  them  onstage."  The  group 
was  the  Rolling  Stones. 

"Who  wants  to  follow  James  Brown?"  said 
Clark. 

Most,  however,  will  readily  admit  to 
Brown's  influence  on  their  music.  In  the  doc- 
umentary, several  paid  tribute. 

"He's  the  man  who  was  at  the  foundation 
of  rock  and  roll,"  said  Bobby  Brown.  He 
taught  us  how  to  scoot  across  the  stage." 

Michael  Jackson's  fascination  with  Brown 
began  at  a  young  age;  he  did  a  James  Brown 
song  and  dance  when  he  auditioned  for  Berry 
Gordy,  founder  of  Motown  Records. 

Little  Richard,  who  met  Brown  in  1943, 
reminisced  about  the  early  days:  "We  all 
wanted  to  go  far,  and  we  didn't  even  have  a 


car.  We  just  kept  on  screaming,  we  just  kept 
on  dreaming." 

For  his  own  reasons.  Brown  would  not  re- 
veal the  date  or  place  of  his  birth  when  he 
talked  to  the  The  Herald-Sun  last  week. 
Some  sources  put  it  in  1928  in  Pulaski, 
Tenn..  others  in  1933  near  Aiken,  S.C.  When 
he  is  released  from  prison,  he  will  return  to 
his  40-acre  spread  a  mile  down  a  dirt  road  in 
Beech  Island.  S.C,  10  miles  from  Augusta, 
Ga..  where  his  third  wife,  Adrienne,  lives. 

Their  relationship  has  been  stormy.  Police 
have  been  called  to  the  house  numerous 
times  and  Brown  has  been  arrested  twice  for 
domestic  violence.  An  Aiken  sheriff  has  re- 
ported the  couple  shooting  at  each  other. 

"It's  like  any  marriage  in  the  world," 
Brown  said.  "You  have  upe  and  downs.  .  .  . 
My  wife  and  I  are  fine." 

Brown  grew  up  poor,  dropping  out  of  school 
in  the  seventh  grade  to  help  his  family. 

"We  were  not  on  welfare,  he  said.  "We  were 
proud  of  what  we  had.  The  Bible  says:  'A 
man  should  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.' " 

Brown  delivered  groceries,  sbined  shoes, 
worked  on  a  farm.  He  also  buckdanced  for 
nickles  and  dimes,  earning  S5  a  month. 

Brown  talks  about  self-determination 
when  he  speaks  to  young  people  as  part  of 
his  work-release  job  at  the  AJken/Barnwell 
Counties  Community  Action  Commission. 
He's  been  on  the  job  there  since  last  fall. 

"I  was  offered  TV  jobs,  high-technology 
jobs,"  said  Brown,  of  the  work-release  pro- 
gram. "I  wanted  to  get  back  in  the  commu- 
nity, a  pet  project,  where  my  heart  is."  As 
part  of  his  job.  he  works  with  children  in  the 
Headstart  program,  with  teenagers  and  the 
elderly. 

"My  pet  project  has  always  been  edu- 
cation. If  you  know  It,  you  don't  have  to  do 
it.  We  Try  seminar  held  in  an  office  next  to 
his  in  Augusta.  He  reportedly  was  carrying  a 
shotgun  and  said:  "Why  are  you  all  using  my 
bathroom?' 

Brown  claims  he  was  going  to  his  office, 
noticed  it  had  been  broken  into,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  report  the  break-in  to  the  sher- 
ifrs  office  when  police  started  pursuing  his 
pickup. 

"I  wasn't  fleeing.  I  was  going  to  see  the 
sheriff,"  Brown  said.  "People  know  me  ev- 
erywhere," he  said,  listing  a  string  of  foreign 
countries.  "Where  was  I  fleeing  to?" 

A  Georgia  sheriff  pursued  him  to  the  South 
Carolina  line,  and  when  Brown  didn't  stop. 
South  Carolina  authorities  took  up  the  pur- 
suit. 

His  defense  attorneys  said  Brown  stopped 
at  an  intersection,  but  drove  off  when  he  be- 
came frightened  after  deputies  broke  the 
window  of  his  pickup. 

He  was  out  on  bond  the  next  day  but  was 
arrested  in  Augusta  again — this  time  in  a 
Lincoln — and  charged  with  driving  under  the 
influence  of  drugs.  Tests  showed  PCP  in  his 
blood.  A  South  Carolina  judge  sentenced  him 
to  a  six-year  term  for  failure  to  stop  for  po- 
lice and  a  Georgia  judge  gave  him  a  concur- 
rent prison  term  for  charges  ranging  trom 
carrying  a  deadly  weapon  to  reckless  driv- 
ing. 

"I  could  have  walked  away  from  my  incar- 
ceration after  serving  90  days  if  I  had  pleaded 
guilty."  Brown  said.  "There  was  never  noth- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ins  Involved  but  a  traffic  violation.  Unfortu- 
nately for  me,  I  didn't  have  Matlock  or 
Perry  Mason." 

He's  used  time  in  prison  to  "just  relax.  I've 
been  on  the  road  for  35  years.  I  never  stopped 
to  take  a  real  rest." 

If  his  time  in  prison  has  healed  his  body. 
Brown  believes  his  soul  is  in  good  shape,  too. 
In  the  documentary,  he  said: 

"I've  still  got  my  faith,  still  got  my  dig- 
nity, still  got  my  integrity  .  .  .  still  got  my 
soul." 

His  belief  in  education  has  been  reinforced 
by  observing  fellow  inmates,  many  of  whom 
never  completed  high  school. 

"It's  shown  me  a  lot  a  of  basic  problems  in 
the  community.  The  basic  problem  is  edu- 
cation and  love  for  each  other.  If  you've  got 
God,  you've  got  love.  You  need  a  real  edu- 
cation. With  education,  you  can  become 
independent  instead  of  dependent." 

Being  in  prison  has  also  given  him  a 
chance  to  get  closer  to  fans — an  exprience 
most  superstars  don't  have.  Brown  said: 
"He'll  see  them  and  be  waving'  and  going." 

He  and  some  of  his  "fans"  have  been  sinsr- 
Ing  together  in  prison. 

"We  put  together  our  own  group  [a  gospel 
quartet].  I  led  some  singing  groups.  Any  soul 
singer,  country  singer  started  with  gospel.  It 
all  goes  back  to  gospel." 

"You've  got  to  be  proud  of  this  country 
and  proud  of  yourself,"  said  Brown,  who  gave 
a  Christmas  show  at  Fort  Jackson.  S.C.  and 
believes  Americans  should  show  support  for 
troops.  "I  try  to  live  like  Kennedy  says:  "It's 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  it's 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.' 

"I'm  a  countryman  and  a  statesman  With- 
out a  country,  you  can  have  no  home.  ' 

The  state  of  his  country  frustrates  him. 
though.  "People  selling  drugs  to  corruption 
of  police  officers.  ...  I  want  to  clean  the 
music  up.  The  lyrics  are  terrible.  I  don't  be- 
lieve what  I'm  hearing." 

After  he's  released  from  prison,  he  said. 
"I'll  probably  go  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I've  al- 
ready talked  to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  and 
also  the  State  Depoartment.  I'll  sing  for  five 
generations." 

Since  his  parole  is  pending  he  would  not 
mention  other  concerts.  But  according  to 
Phillip  Jones,  of  On  the  Potomac  Produc- 
tions (which  produced  the  TV  documentary). 
"His  first  concert  will  probably  be  in  South 
Carolina." 

Brown  says  his  band  will  include  Fred  Wes- 
ley and  others  who  were  with  him  before  he 
went  to  prison.  He  expect  his  next  album  to 
be  out  in  June  or  July.  He  says  he  wrote  all 
of  the  songs  in  prison,  but  would  not  reveal 
content  or  titles.  He  did  say  the  scngs  will 
sound  like  James  Brown,  but  will  be  a  new 
universal  form  of  music. 

And  in  his  usual,  "low-key  fashion.  Brown 
added:  It'll  be  dynamite." 


EX' 


TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

kers.  Mrs.  Reeves  is  the  first  woman  to  head 
the  organization  in  its  42-year  history. 

This  proud  Califomian  and  accomplished 
professional  is  a  graduate  of  California  State 
University  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  received 
a  bachelor  of  arts  in  business  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  testimony  to  Mrs. 
Reeves'  business  acumen,  she  currently 
serves  as  preskjent  of  the  REL-OM  Corp., 
and  Is  the  property  manager  of  the  First  Secu- 
rity Investment  Co.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
her  busy  business  schedule,  Evelyn  Reeves 
consistently  finds  time  to  aid  in  the  growth  of 
her  community.  She  serves  on  the  State  of 
California  Housing  Advisory  Board,  the  may- 
or's housing  task  force,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Southwest  College  Real  Estate  Advisory  Conv 
mittae.  Mrs.  Reeves  Is  an  active  memt)er  of 
Peoples  Independent  Church. 

Citizens  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Nation  tsen- 
efit  from  the  outstanding  contributions  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn  A.  Reeves.  Mrs.  Reeves,  I  urge  you  to 
contfiue  your  work  at  your  usual  high  level  of 
sincerity  and  professionalism. 


February  26,  1991 


IRA  FUNDS 


MKS.  EVEL"yN  A.  REEVES  ELECT- 
ED PRESroENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL 
ESTATE  BROKERS 


J  Ml 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFXJRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  horxx  Mrs.  Evelyn  A.  Reeves  on 
her  election  as  the  1 6th  president  and  CEO  of 
ttw  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Bro- 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALAMEDA 
FIREFIGHTERS  CHARLIE  DAN- 
IELS, WILLIAM  BUELL.  AND 
JAMES  RITCHEY 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  three  firefighters  from  the  city  of 
Alanteda  in  California's  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  These  three  men  are  tieing  honored 
at  the  Alameda  Fire  Fighters  Association  1991 
Awards  Dinner. 

Charles  M.  Daniels  is  receiving  the  Vakir 
Award  for  a  recently  performed  courageous 
arxl  heroic  deed.  While  driving  off-<Juty  on  July 
8,  1990,  fie  witnessed  an  automobile  accklent. 
His  lifesavir^  actions  resulted  in  the  rescue  of 
a  mother  and  her  two  sons,  ages  5  and  1 
years  old. 

William  HobetX  Buell,  Jr.,  is  being  honored 
for  this  dedkated  efforts  on  tsehalf  of  the  Fire- 
fighters Union.  Mr.  Buell  continuously  donates 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  union  arxJ  has  or- 
ganized and  assisted  with  the  union  computer 
operations. 

James  N.  Ritchey  is  receiving  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  for  1991.  His  off-duty  time 
is  taken  up  with  such  things  as  playing  Santa 
Claus  for  the  local  homeless  shelter,  serving 
as  the  liaison  and  organizer  for  the  Park 
Street  Art  and  Wine  Faire  and,  serving  as  a 
trustee  for  the  Jennifer  Olson  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  these  three  men,  Charles 
Daniels,  William  Buell,  and  James  Ritchey  for 
their  continued  dedication  and  servk^  to  our 
community.  Not  only  do  they  risk  their  lives  on 
the  job,  txjt  they  also  unselfishly  serve  the 
community  when  they  are  off-duty. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  wfiich  would  rerrxsve  a  dis- 
incentive in  the  tax  laws  for  limited  use  of  IRA 
funds  for  the  first  time  purchase  of  a  home.  I 
am  pleased  to  k>e  joined  in  this  effort  by  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Schulze  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr.  BONiOR  from  Michigan.  The  proposal 
whk:h  I  am  introducing  today  is  similar  to 
measurel  proposed  by  President  Bush,  but 
with  one  significant  modifteation:  This  proposal 
would  permit  withdrawals  on  a  penalty-free 
basis  from  existing  IRA's  for  first  time  home 
purchases  by  not  only  the  home  txjyer,  t)ut 
also  by  their  spouse,  parent,  or  grandparent. 
Since  the  IRA  account  balances  of  older  tax- 
payers, such  as  parents  and  grandparents, 
terid  to  have  a  larger  account  t)alance  than 
those  of  younger  taxpayers,  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  would  help  reverse  the  decline  of 
homeowrtership  in  this  country,  especially 
anx)ng  the  prime  home  buying  ages  of  25  to 
34  years  okj.  In  many  cases  these  individuals 
are  able  to  support  a  conventional  mortgage, 
txjt  are  simply  unable  to  set  askle  the  needed 
funds  for  a  down  payment.  Our  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  are  primarily  designed  to  assist 
home  txjyers  who  do  not  have  an  income  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  conventional  mortgage. 
This  proposal  is  a  critnal  supplement  to  our 
current  housing  poltey  since  it  removes  a  bar- 
rier which  needlessly  restrk:ts  tfie  ability  of 
these  young  IndivkJuals  and  families  to  assem- 
ble the  lunds  for  the  down  payment  on  their 
first  fiomB. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  taxpayer,  as  well  as 
his  or  her  spouse,  parent  or  grarxjparent 
woukj  be  allowed  to  withdraw  up  to  SI  0,000 
collectively  to  make  a  first  time  purchase  of  a 
home.  While  tfie  proposal  woukJ  exempt  witfv 
drawn  funds  from  the  10-percent  penalty  that 
is  currently  imposed  under  the  income  tax 
laws  for  premature  witfidrawals,  any  amounts 
witfKJrawn  for  first  time  home  purchases  woukf 
be  considered  taxable  income  to  the  IRA  ac- 
count hokjer.  The  definition  of  a  qualified  first 
time  hoine  txjyer  would  include  any  taxpayer 
who  did  not  own  an  interest  in  a  principal  resi- 
dence fer  the  past  3  years.  In  addition,  the 
purchase  prk;e  of  a  home  acquired  with  with- 
drawn IRA  funds  coukj  not  exceed  110  per- 
cent of  the  average  area  purcfiase  prrce. 

There  is  no  questk}n  this  country  faces  a 
critical  prot)lem  in  the  area  of  housing  afford- 
ability.  During  tfie  previous  decade,  we  wit- 
nessed a  steady  decline  in  the  Nation's  home- 
ownership  rate,  reversing  a  40-year  trend  of 
rising  homeownership  in  this  country.  A  par- 
ticularly disturtMng  trend  is  that  the  largest  de- 
crease in  homeownership  was  notned  by 
those  under  25  years  of  age,  and  Isy  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  34.  The  combined 
homeownership  rate  of  ttiese  two  age  groups 
declined  by  roughly  15  percent  during  the 
1980's.  Various  studies  have  cited  the  inat>ility 
of  younQ  people  to  save  enough  money  for  a 
down  ptyment  as  the  single  most  compelling 
problem  preventing  tfiese  individuals  from  buy- 
ing a  horne. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  investing  IRA  furxls  in  a  home 
is  a  very  prudent  investment.  In  addition,  use 
of  an  IRA  account  to  acquire  a  residence  is  to- 
tally consistent  vnth  the  overall  retirement  pur- 
pose that  IRA's  were  intended  to  serve.  While 
adoption  of  this  measure  is  not  a  panacea  for 
curing  the  Nation's  housing  affordat)ility 
edipemic,  this  legislation  does  constitute  a 
positive,  important  first  step. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  F. 
"BILL"'  FITZGERALD  ON  ffiS  RE- 
TIREMENT 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  warmest  congratulations  to  William 
F.  "Bill"  FitzgeraM  on  an  outstanding  career  in 
educatkxi  and  community  service.  He  retires 
this  year  after  23  years  on  the  faculty  of  Loy- 
ola Marymount  University,  his  alma  mater,  in 
the  department  of  political  scierwe. 

Bom  November  22,  1924  in  Chk:ago.  IL,  Bill 
FitzgerakJ  graduated  from  Hertiert  Hoover 
High  School  in  Glendale,  CA,  and  attended 
Glendale  City  College  prior  to  eamir>g  his 
bachelor  of  sclerice  degree  in  political  science 
from  Loyola  Marynxxjnt  University  in  1948. 
Fitzgerald  next  attended  graduate  school  at 
tfie  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
from  1949  to  1950.  Four  years  later,  he  was 
awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Georgetown 
University,  in  political  science. 

Throughout  his  career.  Bill  has  t>een  out- 
spoken on  issues  of  human  rights,  both  do- 
mestK  and  internatk^nal.  Bill  has  served  on 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Human  Relations 
Board,  ttie  Los  Angeles  Urt>an  League,  the 
commisson  on  human  relatk>ns,  and  tfie  po- 
lice community  relatkxis  workshop.  For  20 
years,  he  was  director  of  the  Loyola  Hunnan 
Relatkxis  Workshop. 

An  organizing  member  of  the  Califomia  task 
force  for  integration  in  educatkxi,  Bill  has  rep- 
resented Loyola  Marymount  on  faculty  corv 
cemed  about  human  rights  in  El  Salvador.  He 
was  a  consultant  arxJ  lecturer  for  the  human 
relatk>ns  commisskxi  of  Los  Angeles  County 
arxJ  social  welfare  conferences  in  Califomia 
and  natkxmride.  He  is  also  a  founding  member 
of  the  Cathotw  Human  Relations  Council. 

In  addition,  Bill  served  as  director  of  the 
Califomia  Museum  of  Science  arxl  Industry 
and  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Califomia 
Museum  Foundatkm  for  5  years.  He  has 
taught  at  Fordham  University,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Califomia  at  Los  An- 
geles, Los  Angeles  State  University  College, 
and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  in  Maryland, 
arxj  he  fias  lectured  before  numerous  commu- 
nity organizatkxis  and  corporations  in  and  be- 
yond California. 

Bill  is  a  member  of  several  professk>nal  as- 
soctatk>ns  and  boards  including  the  Soutttem 
Califomia  Political  Science  Association,  the 
Westem  PtMcai  Science  AssodatkMi  and  the 
American  PoNtnal  Scierwe  Associatxxi  arxj 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Immaculate  Heart  Co^ 
lege  in  Los  Angeles. 

Throughout  his  lengthy  teaching  career,  and 
beginning  well  before  tlie  mass  civil  rights 
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movement  of  the  1960's  inspired  wkjespread 
optimism.  Bill  evinced  a  firm  faith  in  the  ability 
of  tfie  Amerkan  system  of  government  to  right 
past  wrongs  and  to  accommodate  positive  and 
lasting  change  with  respect  to  discriminatk>n  in 
emptoyment,  housing,  arxJ  educatkin. 

In  additkxi  to  raising  his  own  vokx,  Bill  has 
been  supportive  of  students  speaking  out  on 
issues  ranging  from  support  for  farm  wori<ers, 
United  States  involvement  in  Central  /America, 
sanctions  against  aparttieid,  the  drug  war,  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal,  and  Vietnam.  Bill  has 
touched  and  inspired  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
students  who  have  adopted  his  comnmtment  to 
fairness  and  given  life  to  it  as  teachers,  law- 
yers, judges,  elected  ofTicials,  and  in  any  num- 
ber of  otfwr  professkins. 

Bill  FItzgerak)  stands  as  a  shining  example 
of  what  is  great  about  our  Nation's  educational 
system.  On  ttie  occasion  of  his  well-deserved 
retirement,  I  invite  you  to  join  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  wishing  for  Bill,  his  wife,  Maitfia,  and  his 
1 1  chikjren  good  health  and  good  times  in  the 
years  ahead. 


THE  STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NHnv  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Student  Loan  Default  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  meant  to  confront 
the  urgent  prot)lem  of  defaults  on  student 
loans  ttiat  rob  the  federally  guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  of  available  funds  that 
could  t>e  used  to  help  pay  for  the  higher  edu- 
catnn  of  many  deserving  students. 

We  in  Congress  must  take  immediate  actk)n 
to  stem  tfie  flow  of  the  billkxis  of  dollars  now 
required  to  guarantee  these  studerrt  loans. 
The  statistks  are  startling.  Estimates  place  tfie 
cost  of  paying  for  defaulted  k>ans  at  $2.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1990.  This  figure  is  equal  to  40 
percent  of  total  program  outlays. 

Tfie  bill  that  is  introduced  today  attacks  the 
default  problem  on  several  fronts.  It  was  draft- 
ed with  the  belief  that  a  solutnn  to  the  default 
situation  will  require  greater  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  everyone  involved — students, 
schools,  lenders  and  guarantee  agencies — to 
ensure  ttiat  tfiese  loans  are  repakj. 

Since  estimates  show  ttiat  learning  institu- 
tions with  high  rates  of  default — rates  of  20 
percent  or  more — are  responsible  for  nearly 
half  of  all  student  k>an  defaults,  my  bill  places 
its  major  emphasis  on  making  tfiese  institu- 
tions more  accountable  to  tfie  guaranteed  loan 
system.  Institutkxis  defined  as  having  a  high 
rate  of  default  will  not  receive  distxirsement  of 
Federal  funds  sooner  ttian  30  days  after  tfie 
beginning  of  tfie  school  term.  In  additkxi,  dis- 
bursement of  tfie  k>an  will  t)e  made  in  at  least 
two  installments  to  coincxle  with  the  beginning 
of  each  term  of  study.  These  provisk)ns  are 
necessary  because  tfie  majority  of  defaults  are 
attributabie  to  students  tfiat  drop  out  during 
tfie  first  term  of  tfieir  first  year  of  scfiool. 

My  bill  will  also  place  more  responsibility  on 
lending  institutkins  and  guarantee  agencies  by 
modifying  the  100-percent  Federal  guarantee 
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proviskins  of  tfie  Higher  Educatkm  Act  of 
1965.  I  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  the 
100-percent  guarantee,  but  I  believe  tfiat  lend- 
ing institutkins  sfxxjkj  share  the  risk  incurred 
wfien  making  toans  to  tfiose  enrolling  in  high 
default  rate  schools.  My  bill  provkles  ttiat  the 
Federal  guarantee  will  be  reduced  to  95  per- 
cent wfien  a  lender  under  tfiis  act  has  one- 
third  or  more  of  its  outstanding  student  k>an 
principal  during  any  consecutive  2-year  perxid 
with  students  attending  high  default  rate 
schools.  This  is  a  reasonable  aproach  to  erv 
courage  lenders  to  more  actively  evaluate  tfie 
risk  potential  of  student  k»ns,  wtiile  taking  into 
conskleratkKi  tfie  voluntary  nature  of  their  par- 
tk:lpatk>n  in  the  program  and  the  slim  profit 
margins  and  high  overtiead  involved  with  mak- 
ing student  loans. 

Finally,  the  Student  Loan  Default  Preventkxi 
Act  of  1991  places  limitatkxis  on  the  recruit- 
ment activity  and  false  advertising  pursued  by 
some  unscrupukxis  schools.  The  bill  contains 
several  proviskms  to  prevent  scfioois  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  potential  students  and  to 
strengthen  tfie  aocredKing  standards  and  and 
procedures  for  career  training  scfiods. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeing 
tfiat  we  move  swiftly  to  stop  tfie  hemorrtiaging 
of  our  Student  Loan  Program.  We  must  take 
every  measure  to  ensure  tfiat  scarce  Federal 
student  akj  resources  are  made  available  to 
as  many  of  our  deserving  and  aspiring  stu- 
dents as  possit>te. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL  SUP- 
PORTS PUERTO  RICO  PLEBI- 
SCITE 


HON.  JAM  B.  FUSUR 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  both  tfie  House 
and  Senate  an  important  natonal  issue  whnh 
we  in  both  Chambers  wiH  no  doubt  be  called 
upon  to  conskler  again  tfiis  year.  It  is  the  mat- 
ter of  a  congresskxiaHy  sanctuned  political 
status  plebiscite  in  Puerto  Rkx>  which  woukf 
be  hekj  late  this  year  between  ttie  choces  of 
statefiood,  independence,  and  an  enfiance- 
ment  of  the  existing  commonweatth  status, 
whch,  as  you  know,  I  favor. 

Many  artxdes,  opinion  columns  and  edi- 
torials have  appeared  in  tfie  natkxial  press 
about  this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mennbers 
of  Congress  in  both  bodies  have  also  debated 
the  issue  at  length.  Today  I  want  to  sfiare  with 
my  colleagues  some  perceptive  and  trencfiant 
tfxxjghts  which  appeared  as  tfie  lead  editorial, 
entitled,  "America's  Captive  ftotnn,"  in  tfie 
New  York  Times  of  February  22,  1991 : 
America's  Captive  Nation 

How  perverse  It  would  be  If  American  poli- 
ticians who  upbraid  Mikhail  Gorbachev  for 
ignoring;  Lithuania's  independence  plebiscite 
were  to  refuse  Puerto  Rico  the  same  right  of 
expression.  But  that's  exactly  what  seems  to 
be  happening  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Discovered  by  Columbus,  colonized  by 
Spain,  seized  as  war  booty  by  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico  qualifies  as  the  oldest 
colony  in  this  Hemisphere.  Like  the  Baltic 
states,  it  was  involuntarily  annexed  by  a  big 
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nelgrtabor.  But  unlike  the  Baltics,  most  Puer- 
to Rlcans  favor  contioued  association  with 
their  distant  overlords,  as  51st  state  or  as  a 
partly  autonomous  commonwealth. 

In  a  world  boiling  with  ethnic  discord. 
Puerto  Rico  is  enviably  free  of  rage  and  per- 
sistent violence.  Yet  Puerto  Ricans  are  just- 
ly furious  at  Washington's  unwillingness  to 
provide  a  free  and  fair  referendum  this  year 
In  which  Puerto  Ricans  could  finally  deter- 
mine whether  to  seek  statehood,  choose  con- 
tinued commonwealth  autonomy  or.  as  a  mi- 
nority wishes,  become  independent. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  plebiscite  in  1991,  Con- 
gress must  act  by  early  July.  Chairman  J. 
Bennett  Johnston  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee,  vowing  to  meet  that  deadline. 
has  already  held  hearings  on  legislation  that 
would  carefully  define  the  choices.  This  is 
very  different  from  a  House  bill  that  simply 
lists  the  options,  without  elaboration,  invit- 
ing angry  misunderstandings. 

But  Mr.  Johnston's  draft  bill  may  well  be 
killed  by  lawmakers  who  like  self-deter- 
mination— in  the  Baltics.  After  all,  says  Don 
Nickles,  an  Oklahoma  Republican,  Puerto 
Ricans  might  not  "blend"  with  the  U.S.  if 
they  chose  statehood.  Exactly,  says  Wendell 
Ford,  a  Kentucky  Democrat,  who  describes 
Puerto  Rico  as  that  sinister  thing,  a  "sepa- 
rate culture."  Malcolm  Wallop.  Republican 
of  Wyoming,  is  all  for  letting  Puerto  Ricans 
bold  a  referendum  as  long  as  Congress  can 
Ignore  the  results. 

These  are  wounding  arguments.  Cultural. 
ethnic  and  religious  differences  were  once 
cited  by  bigots  who  opposed  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Oklahoma. 
Nobody  spoke  of  a  "separate  culture"  when 
Puerto  Ricans  were  drafted  to  fight  in  past 
wars.  Nobody  says  the  15,000  Puerto  Ricans 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  now  do  not 
"blend  in." 

Finally,  it  verges  on  the  dishonorable  to 
invite  Puerto  Ricans  to  hold  a  referendum 
without  assurance  that  Congress  will  heed 
the  results — especially  so  when  the  invita- 
tion comes  from  Mr.  Wallop,  whose  President 
and  party  favor  statehood.  Every  President 
starting  with  Eisenhower  has  affirmed  Puer- 
to Rico's  right  to  choose.  That  commitment 
was  repeated  time  and  again  in  the  U.N.  New 
York's  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  recalls 
that  it  was  once  his  job  as  U.S.  envoy  to  ridi- 
cule Fidel  Castro's  claim  that  Americans 
would  never  allow  Puerto  Ricans  freedom  of 
choice. 

Charting  Puerto  Rico's  future  will  require 
hard  legislative  work  and  much  good  will. 
But  Puerto  Ricans  did  not  ask  to  be  annexed. 
They  were  compelled  to  become  part  of  the 
U.S.  by  a  process  far  less  brutal  but  very  like 
the  Soviet  absorption  of  the  Baltics.  It  is 
both  honorable  and  politically  wise  to  per- 
mit this  captive  nation  to  decide  its  status 
freely,  fairly— and  promptly. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  SALUTE  THE 
HAMMER 


J  Ml 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  great  Californian,  who  is  well 
on  his  way  to  becoming  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful entertainers  in  the  world.  M.C.  Hanv 
mer  has  brought  rap  music  and  the  uitan  t)eat 
into  the  homes  of  millions  of  Americans. 
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\fflth  the  help  of  dazzling  videos  that  show 
oft  his  mind-boggling  dance  steps,  his  "Please 
Hammer  Dont  Hurt  Em,"  album  topped  every 
othtr  LP  in  sales  last  year.  Hammer  and  his 
crew  of  at  least  30  other  entertainers,  last 
year,  tiegan  a  250-concert  world  tour  which  in- 
cluded stops  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Japan,  Australia,  arxj  the  Carrit)bean. 

This  native  of  Oakland,  CA,  or  "Oaktown" 
has  gained  the  respect  of  the  music  industry 
through  numerous  awards  including  five  1991 
American  Music  Awards  for  Favorite  Rap  Art- 
ist; Favorite  Soul/R&B  Single  for  "U  Can't 
Touch  This";  Favorite  Rap  Album  and  Favorite 
Soul/R&B  Male  Artist.  Hammer  also  received 
five  Grammy  nominations  this  year,  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  awards  in  the  music  industry. 

In  addition  to  his  musical  success,  the  Hanv 
mer  is  also  heralded  as  an  astute  business- 
man. Hammer  took  an  original  $20,000  invest- 
ment by  two  members  of  the  Oakland  A's 
b)a9eball  team  and  formed  his  own  latsel,  "Bust 
It"  records.  The  resulting  album  "Feel  My 
Power,"  sold  more  than  60,000  copies.  Re- 
cently, Hammer  and  his  Oakland-based  record 
comp>any  signed  a  multimillion  dollar  deal  with 
Capitol  Records,  with  plans  for  Hammer  to 
produce  albums  for  1 0  new  groups. 

The  story  of  Hammer's  rise  to  stardom  is 
truly  a  rags  to  riches  tale.  Born  Stanley  Kirk 
Burrell,  he  spent  his  early  years  in  Oakland, 
living  in  a  3-bedroom  Government-sutwidized 
apartment  with  his  mother,  father,  and  six  sit>- 
lingB.  Hammer  always  displayed  a  talent  for 
mastering  difficult  dance  moves.  One  day 
while  emulating  his  idol,  Janries  Brown,  outside 
the  Oakland  coliseum  he  attracted  the  atterv 
tion  of  the  baseball  team's  owner,  Charlie  Fin- 
ley.  Finley  was  amused  by  the  young  Ham- 
mef's  style.  He  made  Hammer  the  team's 
t)attx}y  and  allowed  him  to  travel  with  the  A's 
and  to  hang  out  with  the  players. 

Although  Hammer  knew  at  an  early  age  that 
he  was  talented  as  well  as  a  good  tHJSiness- 
man,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  decision  aboul 
his  future  direction  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  obtaining  a  tiachelors  degree  in  com- 
munications. Like  so  many  of  his  frierxte, 
Hammer  knew  he  could  easily  use  his  skills  to 
make  thousands  of  dollars  overnight  in  the  ille- 
gal drug  trade.  Instead,  he  took  a  different 
path  by  joining  the  Navy.  After  3  years  of  serv- 
ice he  came  back  to  his  hometown  and  start- 
ed setting  up  his  musical  enterprise  that  has 
turned  the  world  of  rap  musk;  upside  down 
and  made  him  a  househokj  name. 

Hammer's  stage  show  is  filled  with  nonstop 
singing,  dancing,  jamming,  and  excitement. 
Th«  audience  is  pulled  into  the  groove  and  it 
doesn't  stop  until  all  are  exhausted.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  road  show,  is  partly  due  to  the  30 
or  so  members  of  Hammer's  posse  that  keep 
up  with  every  move  devised  by  the  master.  To 
Hammer,  however,  his  dancers  are  more  ttian 
employees.  He  says  he  feels  a  real  resporv 
siblity  to  make  sure  the  group,  especially  the 
your)ger  members,  dont  get  caught  up  in  the 
trappings  of  success.  Hammer  runs  a  tight 
ship,  enforcing  curfews  for  his  dancers  and 
ev9n  encouraging  them  to  share  living  quar- 
ters back  in  Oakland.  Hammer  even  offers  to 
pick  up  many  of  their  househokJ  expenses. 

With  so  many  accomplishments  urxler  his 
bel,  this  27-year-old  rapper  coukj  easly  be 
tempted  to  ride  the  crest  of  his  fame.  Hanv 
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mer,  however,  says  he's  still  working  just  as 
hard  today  as  he  did  back  when  he  was  riding 
1 4  guys  around  in  a  van  from  gig  to  gig. 

Futurd  projects  irKiude  plans  to  make  a  long 
form  vkjeo,  whk;h  include  five  tracks  from  his 
latest  at>um.  "Here  Comes  the  Hamnrwr"  and 
"Yo!  Sweetness"  are  presented  in  ensemble 
dance  production  numtiers,  and  several  of 
Bust  If 3  new  recording  artists  are  featured  in 
the  video  as  well.  Other  plans  include  a  fall 
tour  po$sibly  sponsored  by  MTV  and  an  ac- 
tion-comedy film  called  "Pressure."  The 
storyline  will  follow  Hammer  as  he  returns 
home  to  Oakland,  arvj  confronts  the  local  drug 
dealer,  wfra  has  put  the  lives  of  the  commu- 
nity's chikjren  in  danger. 

I  salute  M.C.  Hammer  and  Oaktown  for 
nuturing  his  talent  as  well  as  many  of  today's 
popular  recording  artists,  including:  Too  Short, 
Oaktown  3-5-7,  Tony,  Toni,  Tone  and  En 
Vogue. 


HONORING  HENRY  OSSIAN 
FLIPPER 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  -mE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  Ixing 
attention  to  an  outstanding  Amerk^an,  Henry 
Ossian  Flipper.  Henry  Flipper  was  born  into 
slavery,  but  managed  to  overcome  this  dev- 
astating hardship  to  become  the  first  Afrnarv 
American  to  graduate  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  As  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  fie  all  Negro  10th  Cavalry  Regiment, 
Lieutenant  Flipper  was  a  surveyor  and  corv 
struction  supervisor. 

After  his  honorable  discharge  in  1882,  Flip- 
per was  sut>sequently  empkiyed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  kx:ation,  construction,  and  operation  of 
Alaskan  railroads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  Henry  Flipper's  tri- 
umph over  the  extreme  disadvantages  of  slav- 
ery and  racism  and  his  outstanding  engineer- 
ing accomplishment,  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  that  provkJes  for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
honor  of  Henry  Ossian  Flipper.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honorir>g  a  true  Amer- 
ican success  story. 


SUPPORT  H.R.  830,  THE  NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION  ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  FORTMY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  intro- 
duced the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Enforce- 
ment Act  (H.R.  830).  This  legislation  would  im- 
pose import  sanctk)ns  on  foreign  firms  further- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Any  for- 
eign company  that  sells — without  requiring 
proper  safeguards — equipment,  materials,  or 
technology  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  will  have  its  goods  Isarred  from 
entering  the  United  States. 


NUCLEAR 
SNFORCE- 
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I  wish  it  hadn't  come  to  this.  I  wish  there 
were  a  quieter,  less  confrontational  way  we 
could  accomplish  the  same  goals.  But  we've 
tried  ttie  quiet  approach  for  a  long  time  and 
we  can  see  the  dismal  results.  Over  ttie  last 
two  decades  India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  South  Af- 
rica, Brazil,  and  Argentina  have  all  used  the 
assistarxse  of  Western  companies  to  develop 
advanced  nuclear  weapons  programs. 

Most  of  these  countries  now  have  the  capa- 
bility to  buikj  the  bomb  arxl  several  have  as- 
semk>led  arsenals.  These  developments  raise 
a  host  of  frightening  scenarios,  such  as  re- 
gional nuclear  wars  in  the  Middle  East  or  Sub- 
continent, terrorists  threatening  entire  cities 
through  nuclear  t)lackmail.  As  more  countries 
acquire  the  bomb,  more  nuclear  suppliers  will 
emerge,  and  we'll  have  even  less  means  to 
control  them. 

For  example,  General  Zia-ul-Haq,  former 
President  of  Pakistan,  speaking  In  an  interview 
In  1 986  had  this  to  say  at>out  his  country's  nu- 
clear weapons  program:  "It  is  our  right  to  ob- 
tain the  technology.  And  when  we  acquire  this 
technology,  the  entire  Islamic  Worid  will  pos- 
sess it  with  us."  If  this  doesn't  scare  you,  then 
I  doni  know  what  will. 

Which  leads  us  to  the  most  terrifying  sce- 
nario of  all — Saddam  Hussein  armed  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  With  Operation  Desert  Storm 
we've  dealt  Baghdad  a  signifk^nt  sett>ack  to 
its  atomk:  weapons  program.  But  Iraq  coukj 
resume  its  efforts,  just  as  it  dkJ  after  tfie  Israeli 
rakJ  on  tfie  Osiraq  nuclear  reactor  in  1981.  Ad- 
ditionally, Syria,  Iran,  and  Libya  might  well  fol- 
low in  Saddam's  nuclear  footsteps. 

Yet  for  years  we  ignored  Iraq's  and  other 
countries'  nuclear  ambitions,  while  companies 
from  all  over  tfie  developed  worid,  bui  espe- 
cially Germany,  helped  these  countries  build 
the  necessary  nuclear  facilities.  We  tried  quiet- 
ly urging  our  allies  to  tighten  and  better  en- 
force ttieir  nuclear  export  controls.  The  results 
are  t>est  descritied  in  an  artcle  that  appeared 
last  August  in  tfie  German  newsweekly  Der 
Spiegel: 

Far  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  Amer- 
icans have  briefed  the  German  services  and 
high-ranking  Bonn  ministry  officials  about 
sensitive  arms  deals  with  the  Middle  E^t, 
the  Far  E^ast.  and  South  America  over  the 
past  six  years.  .  .  .  Not  much  has  been  done 
as  a  consequence.  Many  of  the  written 
warnings,  which  have  been  declared  so-called 
nonpaiiers  in  Bonn,  Immediately  ended  up  in 
the  trash  can. 

Since  that  time  Germans  have  talked  much 
of  new  and  better  enforced  export  regulatk>ns. 
And  yet,  as  late  as  last  fall  dozens  of  German 
firms  were  violating  the  Iraq  embargo.  Again, 
despite  our  quiet  protestatkjns,  Bonn  stood  by 
while  the  sanctk>ns  were  critk^lly  weakened 
and  war  became  a  more  likely  possibility.  It 
was  only  wfien  allegatk>ns  against  German 
companies  surfaced  in  the  media  tfiat  the  Ger- 
man Government  started  to  take  any  action 
against  tlie  embargo  cheaters.  But  we  are  less 
concerned  about  seeing  export  vnlators  purv 
ished  than  in  having  tfie  violations  prevented 
in  ttie  first  place. 

My  legislation  will  help  send  a  strong  con- 
sistent message  to  our  allies  tfiat  if  they  can- 
not or  will  not  control  tfieir  exporters,  tfien  the 
United  States  will  step  in  and  do  the  job  for 
ttiem.  H.R.  830  is  the  product  of  months  of 
wofit  after  consultation  with  leading  experts  in 
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tfie  nuclear  nonproliferation  fiekl  as  well  as 
scholars  in  international  law.  This  is  a  work- 
able approach  which,  I  strongly  believe,  will 
create  strong  incentives  for  both  foreign  com- 
panies and  foreign  governments  to  get  tfieir 
acts  togetfier.  Governments  will  wish  to  avokj 
the  emban^assment  of  having  their  companies 
publk;ly  and  visibly  named  as  assisting  nuclear 
proliferation.  Firms,  especially  large  multi- 
national conglomerates  such  as  Daimler-Benz, 
will  have  strong  incentives  to  more  closely 
monitor  tfie  dealing  of  their  many  sut>skjiaries 
wfien  confronted  with  tfie  prospect  of  losing 
access  to  the  worid's  ricfiest  single  market. 

This  approach  is  not  really  extraterritorial.  If 
the  country  concerned  fias  effective  measures 
to  prevent  proliferation  and  has  imposed  the 
appropriate  penalties  on  tfie  company  corv 
cemed,  then  sanctions  would  not  tie  imposed. 
Our  allies  have  made  an  internationally  bind- 
ing commitment  to  prevent  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. Ifs  only  when  tfiey  fail  to  carry  through 
on  this  commitment  tfiat  tfie  sanctions  would 
occur.  No  export  controls  will  be  perfectly 
leak-proof:  We  just  expect  our  allies  to  make 
a  good-faith  effort.  Furttier,  tfie  companies 
named  as  vblators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  case,  as  they  may  appeal  the 
President's  decision  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade. 

Nor  woukl  this  legislation  violate  U.S.  obli- 
gations under  tfie  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  [GATTj.  Artk^le  21  of  GATT 
contains  a  very  clear  exceptbn  for  cases  of 
this  kind.  The  article  reads  in  part: 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be 
construed  .  .  . 

(b)  to  prevent  any  contracting  party  from 
taking  any  action  which  it  considers  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  Its  essential  se- 
curity interests 

(1)  relating  to  fissionable  materials  or  the 
materials  from  which  they  are  derived; 

(li)  relating  to  the  traffic  in  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  implements  of  war  and  to  such 
traffic  in  other  goods  and  materials  as  Is  car- 
ried on  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  military  establishment. 

The  violations  tfiat  woukj  trigger  tfie  sanc- 
tions are  also  very  specifnally  defined  in  the 
bill.  A  company  commits  a  vk>lation  If  it  (A) 
sells  nuclear  Kems  witfwut  getting  the  safe- 
guard guarantees  mandated  t>y  U.S.  law,  (B) 
retransfers  nuclear  items  exported  from  tfie 
United  States  without  U.S.  permission,  (C) 
sells  nuclear  Items  to  countries  whk;h  do  not 
fiave  intematkinal  safeguards  on  all  of  their 
nuclear  fadllties,  such  as  India  and  Pakistan, 
or  (D)  sells  certain  nuclear  dual-use  tecfv 
nokjgy  to  a  controlled  country.  A  controlled 
country  is  one  which  is  not  party  to  tfie  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  has  violated  an 
agreement  made  with  tfie  Intematkinal  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  fias  made  efforts  to  bulM  nu- 
clear weapons  clarKiestinely,  or  has  repeat- 
edly provided  support  for  international  terror- 
ism. 

If  these  guidelines  are  carefully  adhered  to 
by  tfie  major  international  nuclear  suppliers, 
we  can  significantty  sk>w  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  If  not,  furtfier  nuclear  proliferation  is 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

This  legislation,  while  stiict  and  specify  on 
wfiat  triggers  the  sanctions,  provides  maxi- 
mum flexibJIity  for  tfie  President  to  administer 
them.  The  administration  will  determine  when 
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violations  fiave  taken  place  and  fiow  kxig  tfie 
import  ban  sfiouU  occur,  tfiough  it  must  be  im- 
posed for  at  least  2  years.  The  President  may 
waive  tfie  sanction  altogether,  if  he  deems 
such  a  step  essential  for  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity, but  he  must  notify  Congress  20  days  in 
advance  and  provkje  the  rationale  for  doing 
so. 

On  the  other  hand,  tfie  legislation  wouhj  not 
bar  tfie  importation  of  defense  articles,  spare 
parts,  maintenance  servk^es,  or  component 
parts.  In  cases  in  whKh  no  reasonable  alter- 
native is  available.  We  doni  wish  to  put  our 
own  economk:  or  national  security  at  risk. 

Finally,  tfie  legislation  includes  a  "privatiza- 
tion" clause  to  take  advantage  of  tfie  many 
fine  people  working  in  tfie  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  fiekf  outskje  of  govemmenL  Any 
person  may  petition  tfie  government  to  inves- 
tigate a  foreign  company  for  its  involvement  in 
nuclear  proliferation.  Tfiey  woukl  fiave  to  sfww 
signifk:ant  prot>able  cause  and  it  wouM  tfien 
be  up  to  tfie  administi-ation  to  deckle  whether 
to  pursue  the  case.  This  section  is  modeled 
closely  on  similar  petition  clauses  in  several 
U.S.  trade  laws. 

This  legislatkin  is  specifk;,  flexible,  just,  and 
effective.  And,  It  has  ample  precedent  H.R. 
830  very  closely  parallels — almost  word  for 
word  at  points— the  missile  tecfinology  sanc- 
tions passed  in  the  Defense  bill  last  fail.  If  the 
President  coukj  sign  tfiat  legislation,  he  sfxxjM 
find  tfiis  tiill  acceptable  as  well.  Tfie  only  tos- 
ers  in  this  legislation  are  tfie  proliferation  prof- 
iteers and  weak-kneed  governments  wfiich 
refuse  to  stand  up  to  tfiem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  advanced  industrial  courv 
tiies  fiave,  at  this  point  in  history,  a  cfioice  of 
fK>w  tiest  to  pursue  nuclear  noiiproliferatkxi. 
We  can  either  apply  strict  export  conti'Ols  on 
nuclear  items  as  a  preventative  measure  or 
periodically  take  military  action  on  ttie  scale  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  think  most  would 
prefer  to  take  tfie  former  approach. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  H.R.  830. 
H.R.  830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Nuclear 
Non-FYollferatlon  Enforcement  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  IMPOSrnON  OF  SANCTION. 

(a)  Basis  for  Sanction.— The  President 
shall  impose  the  sanction  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c)  on  a  foreign  person  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  foreign  person 
knowingly— 

(IMA)  exports,  transfers,  or  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  the  trade  of  any  nuclear  materials 
and  equipment  or  nuclear  technology— 

(i)  which  violates  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
127  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2156(4)): 

(il)  which  fails  to  meet  all  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  127  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  except  that  for  purposes  of  this 
clause  references  In  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of 
such  section  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  exporting  country;  or 

(ill)  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  that 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  non-nu- 
clear-weapon states  that  are  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 104(d)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3223(d));  or 

(B)  has  knowingly  or  materially 
contributed — 
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(i)  through  the  export,  transfer,  or  other 
engmcrement  in  the  trade  of  any  goods  or 
technology  that  are  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  controlled 
under  the  Elxport  Administration  Act  of  1979 
pursuant  to  section  309(c)  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Act  of  1978,  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses, or 

(11)  through  the  export,  transfer,  or  other 
engagement  in  the  trade  of  any  goods  or 
technology  that  would  be.  If  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  jui*lsdictlon  of  the  United  States, 
controlled  under  the  Elxport  Administration 
Act  of  1979  pursuant  to  section  309(c)  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Act  of  1978,  be- 
cause of  their  significance  for  nuclear  explo- 
sive purposes, 

to  the  efforts  by  any  foreign  country  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  to  use,  develop. 
produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons;  or 

(2)  conspires  or  attempts  to  engage  in  or 
knowingly  assists  in  an  export,  or  in  a  trans- 
fer or  trade,  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Countries  Receiving  assistance.— The 
countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 


(1)  any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  that  the 
President  determines  has,  at  any  time  after 
January  1,  1980— 

(A)  used  a  nuclear  weapon; 

(B)  tested  a  nuclear  weapon; 

(C)  produced  a  nuclear  weapon:  or 

(D)  made  substantial  preparations  to  en- 
gage In  any  activity  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B),  or  (C); 

(2)  any  foreign  country  which  has  not  rati- 
fied the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  for  the  application  of  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all  the 
country's  nuclear  facilities; 

(3)  any  foreign  country  which  has  violated 
such  an  agreement  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  relating  to  safe- 
guards; and 

(4)  any  foreign  country  whose  government 
Is  determined  for  purposes  of  section  6(j)  of 
the  Elxport  Administration  Act  of  1979  to  be 
a  government  that  has  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  international  terrorism. 

(c)  Sanction.— The  sanction  which  applies 
to  a  foreign  person  under  subsection  (a)  is 
that  the  President  shall  prohibit,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  2  years,  the  entry  into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
any  article  that  is  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  that  foreign  person. 

(d)  Expansion  op  Sanction  to  Other  Enti- 
TIE8.— The  President  shall  Impose  the  sanc- 
tion imposed  on  a  foreign  person  under  this 
section  on  any  other  entity  that  controls,  is 
controlled  by,  or  is  under  common  control 
with,  that  foreign  person. 

SEC.  a.  ANNUAL  DETERMINATIONS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT;  APPEAL  OF  DETER- 
lONATlONa 

(a)  Determinations.— The  President  shall. 
at  least  once  each  year,  determine  which,  if 
any,  foreign  iwrsons  have  carried  out  acts 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
2(a).  The  President  shall  publish  all  such  de- 
terminations in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
President  shall  Impose  the  sanction  required 
by  section  2  upon  making  such  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  APPEALS.— Any  person  who  the  Presi- 
dent determines  has  carried  out  any  act  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  2(a). 
may  obtain  review  of  the  determination  by 
filing  an  apjwal,  within  60  days  after  the  de- 
termination is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
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istar,  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  review  such  determination. 

SEC  4.  EFFECT  OF  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIONS  BY 
OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  sanction  set  forth  in  section  2  may  not 
be  Imposed  under  such  section  on  a  foreign 
pereon  with  respect  to  acts  described  in  para- 
gr^h  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  2(a),  and  any  such 
sanction  that  is  in  effect  against  a  foreign 
person  on  account  of  such  acts  shall  be  ter- 
minated, if- 

(1)  the  country  from  which  the  export, 
trapsfer,  or  other  act  originates  has  in  effect 
laws  restricting  the  export,  transfer,  or 
other  activity  in  a  manner  substantially 
similar  to  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  United 
States  laws  or  regulations  on  such  exports, 
transfers,  or  other  acts, 

(2)  the  foreign  person  is  subject  to  those 
laws,  and 

(3)  the  country  has  imposed  on  that  foreign 
person  the  appropriate  penalties  pursuant  to 
thoee  laws. 

SEC  5.  ADVISORY  OPINIONS. 

Ttie  President  may,  upon  the  request  of 
any  person,  issue  an  advisory  opinion  to  that 
person  of  whether  a  proposed  activity  by 
that  person  would  subject  that  person  to  the 
sanction  under  section  2.  Any  person  who  re- 
lies in  good  faith  on  such  advisory  opinion 
which  states  that  the  proposed  activity 
woold  not  subject  a  person  to  such  sanction, 
and  any  person  who  thereafter  engages  in 
such  activity,  may  not  be  made  subject  to 
such  sanction  on  account  of  such  activity. 

SEC  S.  WAIVER  AND  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Waiver. — In  any  case  other  than  one  in 
which  an  advisory  opinion  has  been  Issued 
under  section  5  stating  that  a  proposed  ac- 
tivity would  not  subject  a  person  to  the 
sanction  under  section  2,  the  President  may 
waive  the  application  of  section  2  to  a  for- 
eign person  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  waiver  is  essential  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— In  the  event 
that  the  President  decides  to  apply  the  waiv- 
er (escribed  in  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shall  so  notify  the  Congress  not  less  than  20 
working  days  before  issuing  the  waiver.  Such 
notification  shall  include  a  report  fully  ar- 
ticolatlng  the  rationale  and  circumstances 
which  led  the  President  to  apply  the  waiver. 

SEC  7.  ADDITIONAL  WAIVER. 

Tkie  President  may  waive  the  imposition  of 
the  sanction  under  section  2  on  a  person  with 
respect  to  a  product  or  service  if  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  the  Congress  that — 

(i)  the  product  or  service  is  essential  to  the 
naflonal  security  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  service 
is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reliable 
supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product  or 
service  cannot  be  met  in  a  timely  manner  by 
improved  manufacturing  processes  or  tech- 
nological developments. 

SEC  8.  EXCEPTIONS. 

The  President  shall  not  apply  the  sanction 
under  section  2 — 

(I)  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services — 

(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts. Including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  require- 
ments essential  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
pereon  to  which  the  sanction  would  be  ap- 
plied is  a  sole  source  supplier  of  the  defense 
articles  and  services,  that  the  defense  arti- 
cles or  services  are  essential  to  the  national 
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security  of  the  United  States,  and  that  alter- 
native sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably 
available:  or 

(C)  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  under 
defense  coproductlon  agreements  or  NATO 
Programs  of  Cooperation; 

(2)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  date  on 
which  tihe  President  publishes  his  intention 
to  Impoee  the  sanction;  or 

(3)to- 

(A)  spare  parts, 

(B)  component  parts,  but  not  finished  prod- 
ucts, essential  to  United  States  products  or 
production, 

(C)  routine  services  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able, or 

(D)  information  and  technology  essentia] 
to  United  States  products  or  production. 

SEC.  9.  nrmoNS  by  interested  persons. 

(a)  Filing  of  Petitions.— Any  United 
States  person  may  file  a  petition.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, requesting  that  an  investigation  be 
conducted  to  determine  whether  sanctions 
are  warranted  under  section  2. 

(b)  ACTIONS  ON  Petitions.- The  President 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  pursuant  to  a 
petition  filed  under  subsection  (a)  if,  on  the 
basis  of  facta  set  forth  in  the  petition,  the 
I^resident  determines  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able baelB  to  believe  that  a  foreign  person 
has  engaged  in  any  act  described  in  para- 
graph (I)  or  (2),  of  section  2(a). 

(c)  PtTrrioN  Determinations.— The  F>re8i- 
dent  slmll,  within  20  days  after  receiving  a 
petition  under  subsection  (a),  determine 
whether  to  conduct  an  investigation  pursu- 
ant to  the  petition,  notify  the  petitioner  of 
the  detrermlnatlon,  and  publish  the  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  the  reasons  for  the  determination. 

(d)  appeals.— A  person  filing  a  petition 
under  Subsection  (a)  may  appeal  a  deter- 
mination of  the  President  on  the  petition  by 
bringing  an  action  for  review  of  the  deter- 
mination in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court.  The  court  shall  review  the  de- 
terminstlon  in  accordance  with  section  706 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  la  DEFINITIONS. 

.\8  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "non-nuclear-weapon  state" 
means  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  within 
the  mesning  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-F*ro- 
liferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  London,  and  Moscow  on  July  1, 
1968; 

(2)  the  term  "nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment" has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  4(4)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-I*roliferation 
Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3203(4)); 

(3)  tlie  term  "nuclear  technology"  means 
sensitive  nuclear  technology  (as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  4(6)  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferation  Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3203(6)) 
and  Restricted  Data  (as  that  term  is  defined 
in  section  11  y.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014(y)); 

(4)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
person  Other  than  a  United  States  person; 

(5)  the  term  "United  States  person"  has 
the  metning  given  that  term  in  section  16(2) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2415(2)); 

(6)  the  term  "person"  means  a  natural  per- 
son as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  asso- 
ciation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  npngovemmental  entity,  organization. 
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or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity,  and 
any  successor  of  any  such  entity;  and 

(7)  the  terms  "otherwise  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  and  "other  engagement  in  the 
trade  of  mean,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  freight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  agent,  or  a  consignee 
or  end  user  of  the  item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred. 

SEC.  11.  REGULATORY  AUTHORITY. 

The  President  may  issue  such  regulations 
and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 


TRADING  PARTNERS  SHOULD  BE 
HELD  ACCOUNTABLE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  provides  for  the  time- 
ly and  effective  review  of  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  countries  are  complying  with  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues,  LES  AuCoin, 
Nancy  Johnson,  and  Dick  Schulze  have 
agreed  to  be  original  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Chapter  I  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  in  1 988.  includes  a  provision  that 
gives  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  discre- 
tionary authority  to  monitor  implementation  of 
each  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States.  Under  this  existing  provision — 
section  306 — if  tfw  Trade  Representative  ex- 
erts this  discretionary  authority,  conducts  a  re- 
view, and  concludes  that  a  foreign  country  is 
not  satisfactorily  implementing  a  trade  agree- 
ment, the  Trade  Representative  is  required  to 
determine  what  further  action  will  be  taken 
under  the  authority  granted  under  section  301 
of  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  review  process 
simply  does  not  ensure  adequate  oversight  of 
existing  bilateral  trade  agreements.  The  review 
process  needs  to  be  opened  up,  so  that  our 
industries,  wtx)  are  directly  impacted  tjy  these 
trade  agreements,  have  access  to  the  review 
process,  have  the  right  to  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  can  call  attention  to  wrongdoing 
on  ttie  part  of  our  trading  partners.  The  ab- 
sence of  effective  review  procedures  encour- 
ages foreign  countries  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  and  then  dis- 
regard tfie  commitments  which  were  made. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
seeks  to  remedy  this  problem  t)y  amending 
section  306  of  the  Trade  Act  to  allow  an  inter- 
ested party  to  request,  at  certain  intervals,  a 
review  of  any  existing  t}ilateral  trade  agree- 
ment. Under  the  terms  of  my  legislation,  an  in- 
terested party  is  defined  as  an  individual  that 
has  a  significant  economic  interest  ttwt  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  ttie  failure  of  a  for- 
eign country  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a 
trade  agreement  Upon  receipt  of  a  written  re- 
quest for  review,  the  Trade  Representative 
would  have  90  days  to  review  wtwther  or  not 
a  foreign  country  was  compJying  with  the 
terms  of  the  appropriate  trade  agreement  In 
conducting  their  review,  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative is  directed  to  take  into  account  a  number 
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of  factors  including,  among  others,  structural 
policies  and  tariff  or  rxHitariff  barriers  which 
may  have  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
noncompliance  with  the  terms  of  Vhe  trade 
agreement  Tbte  Trade  Representative  is  also 
authorized  to  consult  with  tfie  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  with  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  and  to  re- 
ceive public  comment.  Last  under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Trade  Representative  will  continue  to 
have  the  discretionary  authority  to  conduct  re- 
views of  existing  trade  agreements  provided 
for  under  section  306. 

These  modifications  will  introduce  a  degree 
of  accountability  to  our  trade  laws.  The  mes- 
sage is  simple:  if  our  trading  partners  agree  to 
certain  measures,  they  shoukl  be  heW  ac- 
countable If  they  fail  to  atskie  by  their  commit- 
ments. Indeed,  this  proposition  was  clearly 
emtxxJied  in  the  section  301  process  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1988.  By  adopting  these  provi- 
sions. Congress  explicitly  acknowledged  that 
violations  of  trade  agreements  are  unjustifi- 
at)l€,  and  are  deserving  of  our  attention.  The 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  completes 
the  process  we  formulated  in  1988,  so  that 
trade  agreements  will  have  meaning,  that 
there  will  be  accountability  and  oversight  in 
the  process  of  implementing  these  very  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  our  trading  partners  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  re- 
define what  foreign  trade  practk:es  are  unfair. 
Failure  to  comply  with  a  trade  agreement  carv 
not  be  construed  to  be  a  fair  trading  practice. 
If  we  are  not  interested  in  exerting  oversight  of 
these  trade  agreements,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
think  atxjut  taking  away  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative's authority  to  enter  into  ttiese  agree- 
ments. We  simply  invrte  our  trading  partners  to 
mouth  the  right  words,  but  do  nothing  to  re- 
quire them  to  back  up  these  words  with  spe- 
cific actions.  Such  a  trade  polk:y  does  a  real 
disservice  to  this  country,  arid  requires  our  im- 
mediate attention. 
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He  earned  his  MBA  from  the  UCLA  graduate 
sctiool  of  managemerrt  and  went  on  to  be- 
come the  lead  internal  revenue  auditor  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  Logistic  Agency  in 
El  Segundo,  CA.  Mr.  Fleming  worked  not  only 
as  a  CPA,  but  also  served  his  community  by 
laboring  on  Iwhalf  of  small,  black-owned  busi- 
nesses, and  by  teaching  business  at  night  at 
the  Crenshaw  Dorsey  Comrnunity  Adult 
School  in  ttie  28th  district  of  California. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  actively  involved  in  com- 
munity activities.  He  was  a  member  of  ttie 
First  AME  Church,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 
Inc.,  Delta  Kappa  chapter,  and  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  both  his  professkmal  career 
and  personal  life,  Phillip  Fleming  enriched  ttie 
lives  of  many  Angelenos.  Therefore,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  extending  sincere  condo- 
lences to  his  family:  His  wife  Johnetta  Dockins 
Fleming,  son  Oman,  mother  Mrs.  Jessie  Flem- 
ing, and  his  eight  tyothers  and  sisters,  and  a 
host  of  Phillip  Fleming's  colleagues  and 
friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PHILLIP 
FLEMING,  JR. 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DKON 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Phillip  Fleming.  Jr..  accountant, 
tHJsiness  professor,  husband,  fattier,  friend, 
and  hero.  Mr.  Phillip  Fleming  was  killed  in  the 
USAir  SkyWest  collision  at  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  on  February  1  of  this  year. 

Phillip  Fleming  will  be  remembered  as  a 
generous  and  warm  family  man  who  always 
did  what  he  couU  to  aid  others.  Even  when 
his  own  life  was  on  ttie  line,  he  chose  to  give 
a  helping,  lifesaving  hand  to  his  neightxx.  This 
time,  he  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  Survivors 
of  the  fatal  crash  have  praised  Mr.  Fleming  for 
heroically  helping  others  escape  from  the 
wreckage  even  after  fire  had  twgun  to  spread 
throughout  the  airplane. 

Bom  in  Natchez,  MS,  Mr.  Fleming  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  22  years  ago,  and  reskJed  in  ttie 
BakJwin  Hills  area  of  my  con^essk>nal  district. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  t  am 
introducing  the  Student  Financial  Akl  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  comprised  of 
noncontroversial  amendments  that  were  ac- 
cepted by  ttie  Educatk>n  and  Latxx  Committee 
previously  in  1988  during  our  discusskxis  of 
default  legislation  in  the  100th  Congress. 

The  ctianges  made  t)y  my  tiill  are  in  fact  the 
recommendatkxis  made  to  ttiis  committee  in 
1988  by  the  advisory  committee  on  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  wtiich.  as  you  may  recall, 
was  appointed  by  Congress  to  report  on  rec- 
ommended changes  to  the  Student  Financial 
Akj  Program.  Let  me  stress  that  these  are 
technical  amendments  recommended  t>y  the 
advisory  committee  and  prevkxjsly  accepted 
by  ttie  Educatkxi  and  Latxx  Committee,  but 
were  never  passed  into  law  t>ecause  the  de- 
fault legislatkxi  we  were  then  considering  was 
tabled. 

My  Student  Aid  Improvement  Act  addresses 
the  foltowing  problems: 

First,  my  bill  addresses  the  inequity  of  dou- 
ble counting  of  student  income  in  the  asset 
computatkx)  of  the  formula.  As  you  know,  the 
congressk>nal  methodology  assumes  that  a 
student  should  be  required  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  cover  the  costs  of  a  higher  education. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  However,  congres- 
skxial  methodotogy  not  only  takes  into  ac- 
count what  a  student  earns  in  a  given  year  to 
pay  for  college,  but  also  what  the  student  has 
placed  in  a  savings  account.  Ttierefore.  the 
formula  cunentiy  in  use  tends  to  double  count 
prior  year  earnings  that  are  saved  for  the  conv 
ing  school  year.  This  creates  a  disincentive  fcx 
students  to  save.  My  bill  will  correct  this  prob- 
lem by  eliminating  ttie  couriting  of  cash  on 
hand  from  the  asset  cakxjiation  except  to  the 
extent  such  cash  exceeds  the  student  con- 
tributk>n  from  discretk>nary  income. 
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Second,  my  bill  closes  a  loophole  in  the  def- 
inition of  Independent  student.  This  loophole 
as  it  now  exists  allows  students  to  claim  inde- 
pendence after  the  first  2  years  of  college  sinrv 
ply  because  they  received  more  than  $4,000 
worth  of  irKome  and  student  aid  during  those 
2  years.  Ttie  result  of  this  loophole  has  been 
students  claiming  independent  status  who  are 
oitierwise  dependent  on  the  financial  re- 
sources of  their  parents.  This  allows  students 
to  receive  more  aid  than  they  actually  need 
and  opens  the  door  for  fraud  and  abuse  in  a 
program  with  scarce  resources.  My  t}ill  will  en- 
sure that  only  ttiose  students  truly  irvJepend- 
ent  of  tfieir  parents  will  be  considered  for  high- 
er aid  awards. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  my  bill  will  ex- 
empt the  net  value  of  a  family's  principal  resi- 
dence from  ttie  student  aid  eligibility  formula. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  are  compelling.  In 
my  congressional  district,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  the 
booming  real  estate  market  of  the  past  decade 
has  made  many  families  increasingly  house 
rich  arxl  cash  poor.  Families  are  told  that  they 
have  too  much  equity  in  their  homes  to  qualify 
for  Federal  student  finarKial  aid,  yet  these 
same  families  canrwt  afford  to  carry  a  home 
equity  loan.  We  should  not  hold  eligibility  for 
loans  hostage  to  rising  real  estate  values. 

Congress  has  becon^e  increasingly  aware  of 
tfie  shortcomings  in  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. Many  of  my  colleagues  have  experi- 
enced constituent  complaints  that  they  could 
not  qualify  for  a  student  loan  and  will  therefore 
not  be  able  to  attend  college.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  Studerrt  Financial  Aid  Improvement 
Act  wiM  be  incorporated  into  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  ttiis  year  wfien  it  comes  up  for  re- 
authorization. 


FULL  COMMITMENT  TO  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF  VOTE  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  URGED 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
February  27,  the  committee  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  other  body  is  scheduled  to  mark  up  S. 
244,  which  authorizes  a  political  status  plebt- 
acite  in  Puerto  Rico  between  statehood,  inde- 
pendence, and  an  enhancement  of  the  exist- 
irig  comnxyiweatth  status,  which  I  favor.  A 
similar  bill,  which  I  cosponsored,  has  been 
filed  in  the  House  again  this  year;  as  you 
know,  the  101st  Congress  enacted  plebiscite 
legislation  in  the  House  but  not  in  the  Senate. 

Bui,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  vigorously 
criticize  a  proposed  amendment  in  S.  244  that 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  consider  at  its 
markup  on  Wednesday,  Febmary  27.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  amendment  wouW  not  bind  Con- 
gress to  ttw  results  of  a  plebiscite,  pledging  in- 
stead only  a  weak  sense  of  Congress  offer 
merely  to  introduce  a  bill  favoring  the  winning 
status  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  intentk>n  all  along  of  get- 
ting Congress  involved  in  the  plebiscite  proc- 
ess was  precisely  that  in  so  doing  the  House 
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and  Senate  would  thus  give  a  commitment  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  winning  sta- 
tus formula  would  be  implemented.  Otherwise, 
the  plet}iscite  process  coukj  degenerate  into  a 
mere  popularity  contest  and  not  a  real  act  of 
self-determination. 

I  have  conveyed  those  very  thoughts  to 
Chairman  Bennett  Johnston  and  to  all  mem- 
bets  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  share  those  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  both  the  House,  where  we 
may  well  be  asked  to  debate  the  issue  again 
this  year,  and  in  the  Senate,  where  a  crucial 
committee  markup  is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. I  am  thus  making  a  copy  of  that  letter 
available  here  below: 


February  26,  1991 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  21, 1991. 
Hob.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  In  January  of 
1989  when  the  leaders  of  the  three  political 
parties  in  Puerto  Rico  called  upon  Congress 
to  authorize  a  federal  political  status  plebi- 
scite, they  made  it  clear  that  they  wanted 
one  in  which  Congress  would  honor  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  referendum  on  self-determina- 
tion between  the  choices  of  statehood,  inde- 
pendence and  an  enhancement  of  the  existing 
commonwealth  status. 

In  their  letter  of  January  17.  1989.  which 
wa«  addressed  to  the  leaders  in  Congress,  the 
three  party  presidents  said  that  the  plebi- 
scite process  should  include  "the  guarantee 
that  the  will  of  the  people,  once  expressed, 
shall  be  Implemented  through  an  act  of  Con- 
grees  ..."  The  reasons  for  such  a  guarantee 
are  obvious:  that  without  such  assurances  a 
plebiscite  could  degenerate  into  a  mere  pop- 
ularity contest  and  not  a  real  act  of  self-de- 
termination. 

"Hie  intention  all  along  of  getting  Congress 
involved  in  the  plebiscite  process  was  pre- 
cisaly  that  in  so  doing  the  House  and  Senate 
would  thus  give  a  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  winning  status  for- 
mula would  be  implemented.  Puerto  Rico's 
Legislative  Assembly  has  all  the  necessary 
authority  locally  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum, as  it  did  in  1967.  if  the  purposes  were 
merely  to  ascertain  the  people's  preference 
and  then  to  petition  Congress  for  implemen- 
tation of  such  a  preference.  But.  precisely 
because  Congress  paid  no  attention  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  1967  plebiscite,  the  leaders  of  the 
thrte  parties  in  Puerto  Rico  decided  they 
wanted  a  Congressionally  authorized  referen- 
dum that  carried  with  it  the  commitment  to 
honor  its  results. 

Thus,  the  need  for  this  commitment  has 
beet  made  clear  from  the  very  beginning  and 
has  been  reiterated  over  and  over  again  by 
the  Puerto  Rico  leadership.  Recently,  the 
governing  party  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party,  meeting  in  Ponce.  Puerto 
Rice,  last  November,  passed  a  resolution  di- 
rected to  Congress  which  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  a  plebiscite  bill  must  have 
"adequate  guarantees  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  implement  the  po- 
litical status  democratically  selected  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Moreover.  Governor  Rafael  Hernandez- 
Colon,  testifying  on  January  30.  1991.  before 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  emphasized 
that  plebiscite  legislation  must  "meet  cer- 
tain basic  criteria."  among  them  "a  commit- 
ment from  Congress  to  respect  the  will  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  and  to  implement 
whatever  option  is  chosen  in  the  referen- 
dum." The  Governor  added  that  "a  mere  pop- 


ularity contest  between  the  statuses  would 
serve  no  purpose."  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Bennett  Johnston  dated  February  18.  1991, 
the  GoTemor  again  emphatically  stated  that 
any  atitempt  at  weakening  the  necessary 
Congressional  commitment  to  Implement 
the  witnlng  option  "would  seriously  com- 
promlst  the  value  of  this  process  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  .  .  .  Absent  a 
commitment  to  implement  the  winning  for- 
mula, ftderal  legislation  for  a  status  referen- 
dum would  be  inconsequential  and  unneces- 
sary." 

This  year's  bill,  S.244.  as  originally  drafted 
by  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  contained 
such  a  commitment.  It  states,  in  part,  that 
"Enactment  of  this  section  constitutes  a 
commitment  by  Congress  to  implement  the 
status  receiving  a  majority"  in  the  plebi- 
scite. Unfortunately,  an  amendment  was  ten- 
tatively approved  at  yesterday's  mark-up  by 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  withdrawing 
this  commitment  in  favor  of  a  weak  "sense 
of  Congress"  offer  merely  to  introduce  a  bill 
favorinf  the  winning  status  choice.  This  re- 
treat flwm  the  original  language  in  the  bill 
would  constitute  what  several  Senators 
characterized  yesterday  as  a  "cruel  hoax"  on 
the  3.6  rnilUon  U.S.  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico. 

If,  because  of  the  opposition  to  statehood, 
the  bill  has  degenerated  into  such  a  sad  situ- 
ation. I  for  one  would  rather  have  no  bill  at 
all.  1  see  no  purpose  in  putting  detailed  sta- 
tus definitions  in  a  referendum  bill  if  such 
definitions  are  not  at  all  binding.  Such  a  bill 
would  only  mislead  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  fully  agree  with  Governor  Hernandez 
Colon  that  without  a  commitment  to  imple- 
ment tile  winning  status  formula  a  plebiscite 
would  he  inconsequential  and  unnecessary. 

But  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  work  to 
reinstate  the  original  language  of  commit- 
ment in  S.244  as  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
bill,  a  crucial  element  without  which  the  bill 
should  not  be  enacted. 
Cordially  yours, 

Jaime  B.  Foster, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REESTABLISHING  U.S.  LEADER- 
SHIP IN  THE  FLIGHT  TO  STA- 
BILIEE  GLOBAL  POPULATION 


HON.  PETIR  H.  KOSTTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  the  gentlelady  from  Maryland  Mrs. 
MoRELi>  and  more  than  80  of  our  colleagues, 
as  we  introduce  H.R.  1110,  the  International 
VolufTtary  Family  Planning  Assistance  Act  of 
199l!  This  bill  is  modeled  after  H.R.  4075,  in- 
troduced a  year  ago.  This  bill  will  increase 
funding  for  the  intemational  population  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Developrnent  to  $570  million.  Out  of  this  total, 
$100  rrtilllon  wouW  be  administered  under 
AID'S  Development  Fund  for  Africa  and  $65 
millkjn  *ouW  be  provided  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Population  Fund  [UNFPA],  thereby  re- 
storing U.S.  funding  to  that  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  UNFPA  is  the  largest  vol- 
untary temily  planning  agency  in  the  worid, 
with  programs  in  some  140  countries.  The 
United  States  Govemment  terminated  all  as- 
sistance to  the  UNFPA  in  1986  over  ground- 
less allegations  that  it  supported   coercive 
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practices  within  China's  family  planning  pro- 
gram. Nonettieless,  our  legislation  prohitiits 
the  use  of  United  States  population  funds  in 
China  and  leaves  untouched  the  prohitsition 
against  tfie  use  of  United  States  funds  for 
abortion  or  involuntary  sterilization  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  from  the  t>eginning  of 
time  until  1830  for  the  population  of  the  Earth 
to  reach  1  t)illk>n  people.  It  took  only  100 
years,  until  1 930,  for  it  to  reach  2  billion.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  1960,  it  reached  3  billion,  and 
then  it  reached  4  tlillion  in  1975.  The  popu- 
lation of  tt)e  Earth  has  now  reached  5^/z  billion 
people,  and  it  continues  to  grow  by  1 .7  million 
peojjle  a  week. 

Although  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  dan- 
ger, explosive  population  growth  is  a  root 
cause  of  many  of  our  most  pressing  problems, 
like  gtobal  warming,  human  hunger,  deforest- 
ation, and  soil  erosion,  maternal  and  chikl 
mortality,  and  increased  poverty  in  developing 
nations.  We  do  wfiat  we  can  to  address  these 
various  problems  individually,  but  in  the  at)- 
sence  of  strong  programs  to  deal  with  the 
threat  of  unbridled  population  growth,  we  are 
engaged  in  a  futile  attempts  to  douse  these 
fires  without  cutting  off  the  fuel  that  feeds  tt>e 
flames. 

The  problem  of  global  warming  illustrates 
this  point.  With  most  of  the  worid's  population 
growth  occurring  in  the  developing  worid,  glob- 
al emissions  of  cartx>n  dioxide  are  expected  to 
triple  over  ttie  next  35  years,  even  if  the  devel- 
oped natk>ns  stabilize  their  cartx>n  dioxide 
emissions  at  current  levels.  In  the  next  20 
years  ak>ne,  the  woridwide  numt>er  of  cars  is 
expected  to  grow  from  400  million  to  700  mil- 
lion, mostly  in  ttie  devekiping  worid,  and  that 
means  irx^eased  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
even  with  improved  technology. 

Moreover,  in  countries  like  Brazil,  Colombia, 
arxj  Indonesia,  population  growth  is  causing 
global  warming  in  a  different  way.  In  these 
countries,  the  need  for  more  and  more  land  is 
leading  to  devastating  levels  of  deforestation. 
and  it  is  t}y  virtue  of  deforestation  that  these 
countries  have  become  one  of  the  highest 
contributors  of  atnrwspheric  cartx>n  per  year. 
Brazil,  for  example,  contributes  approximately 
336  millkm  tons  of  cart»n  each  year  through 
deforestation,  over  6  times  as  much  as 
through  its  combustion  of  fossil  fuels. 

Convnon  sense  shows  us  the  relationship 
between  population  growth  and  hunger.  In  Af- 
rica, the  population  is  growing  by  more  than  3 
percent  annually,  while  the  continent's  food 
supply  increases  by  only  1  percent  per  year. 
Put  more  starkly,  ttiat  means  tfiat  each  year 
more  Africans  will  starve.  It  is  tragc  tfiat  the 
famines  that  we  see  on  our  televiskxi  screens 
are  being  built  into  the  demography  stnx:ture 
of  the  entire  continent 

Dramatically  increasing  populatk>n  demands 
on  the  environment  are  converting  cropland  to 
desert  arxJ  destroying  aratiie  land.  Wood,  the 
continent's  primary  cooking  fuel,  is  kieing 
stripped  from  the  land  faster  than  it  is  planted; 
29  trees  are  cut  down  for  each  that  is  planted. 
Can  we  be  so  surprised  that  in  1900,  40  per- 
cent of  Ethiopia  was  covered  by  trees  and 
brush?  Now  less  than  4  percent  has  forest 
cover.  In  Addis  Al>aba,  the  cost  of  firewood 
consumes  about  20  percent  of  the  average 
househokj  income.  Between  1850  and  1980, 
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Africa  lost  60  percent  of  its  forest  cover  and 
ttie  pace  of  decertification  is  escalating.  Ac- 
cording to  Worid  Bank,  househoMs  in  Gambia 
and  Tanzania  must  devote  between  250  and 
300  worthing  days  each  year  simply  to  finding 
and  collecting  the  wood  ttiey  need  for  fuel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  tot  about  how  tech- 
rwkigy  arxj  ecorramic  growth  are  going  to 
solve  our  protilems  and  that  populatton  growth 
itself  is  benign.  But,  we  have  gotten  too  so- 
phisticated to  accept  the  technotogy  panacea, 
even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  those  who 
need  access  to  new  technology  the  nx>st,  thie 
people  in  the  poorest  of  nattons,  would  be 
able  to  afford  it.  As  far  as  economk;  growth  is 
concerned,  it  is  per  capita  economic  growth 
ttiat  matters.  Per  capita  poverty  increases 
when  economic  growth  rates  lag  behind  popu- 
lation growth  rates,  a  phenomenon  ttiat  has 
been  all  too  common  in  the  Cerrtral  Amerk^an 
countries  of  Belize,  Costa  Rca,  Guatemala, 
and  HorxJuras.  Moreover,  we  have  not  yet  de- 
termined the  precise  means  of  assuring  the 
devetopment  of  saving  techrwtogy  or  of  txing- 
ing  alx)ut  sustainable  economk:  growth  in  de- 
veloping nations,  txjt  we  have  devetoped  tiled 
and  true  mettxxls  to  reduce  population  growth 
in  the  Third  World  t>ased  on  the  desire  of 
women  and  men  to  limit  their  own  fertility. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  the  population  box. 
The  fact  is  that  half  of  ttie  women  in  this  vrarkj 
dkj  not  want  ttieir  last  child,  and  would  choose 
to  limit  their  fertility  if  given  the  means  to  do 
so.  But  we  must  act  rx}w  to  give  women  and 
men  a  chone.  At  ttie  International  Fomm  on 
Populatton  in  the  21st  Century,  heto  in  Am- 
sterdam, the  Nettieriands,  in  November  1989, 
over  half  of  ttie  world's  nations,  and  over  80 
multilateral,  intergovemmental,  nongoverrv 
mental,  and  educational  institutions  set  forth 
an  agenda  to  provkje  for  universal  voluntary 
access  to  family  planning — ^for  each  and  every 
woman  arxJ  man— by  the  year  2000.  This  am- 
tiitious  txjt  essential  goal  will  altow  us  to  sta- 
tiilize  worid  population  at  a  level  that  is  still 
double  what  it  is  today.  But  unless  we  take 
ambitious  steps,  world  population  couto  tiiple 
by  ttie  end  of  ttie  next  century. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today  pro- 
vtoes  a  vehtole  for  ttie  restoration  of  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  intemattonal  family  plan- 
ning. It  is  a  bill  that  takes  sertously  ttie  global 
population  threat  to  sustainable  life  on  this 
Earth,  and  provktes  a  means  for  ttie  United 
States  to  provkle  its  share  to  this  effort  Fi- 
nally, it  is  a  tiill  ttiat  recognizes  ttiat  populatton 
and  associated  humanitarian  goals  can  be 
achieved  through  ttie  realization  of  universal 
voluntary  family  planning  servtoes  for  every 
man  and  woman  on  this  Earth. 

We  must  accomplish  ttiese  goals  with  all 
delitierate  speed. 


SUPPORT  INTERNATIONAL  VOL- 
UNTARY FAMILY  PLANNING  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 
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lack  eittier  education,  information,  or  ttie 
means  to  obtain  it.  Today,  Congressman 
KosTMAYER  and  I,  atong  with  72  other  original 
cosponsors,  are  imroducing  legislation  that  is 
aimed  at  ensuring  ttiat  ttie  United  States  does 
its  share  in  helping  tiiem  to  control  their  own 
lives. 

Many  of  ttie  42,000  infants  wtio  die  daily  are 
vtotims  t)ecause  their  mottiers  are  not  alknving 
appropriate  intervals  tietween  pregnarKies. 
Fifteen  hundred  women  die  every  day  from 
complications  of  pregnancy  and  atxxtion— 
many  of  which  coukj  have  been  prevented  by 
family  planning. 

It  is  imperative  that  ttie  United  States  once 
again  t>ecome  a  full  and  active  partner  with 
the  United  Nations  in  the  vital  efforts  to  assure 
couples  of  ttie  bask;  human  right  to  determine 
how  many  chitoren  ttiey  wiH  tiave  and  wtien 
they  will  hiave  ttiem. 

The  1991  International  Voluntary  Family 
Planning  Assistance  Act  is  important  legisla- 
tion t)ecause  it  significantly  increases  our  com- 
mitment to  universal  access  to  family  planning. 
Such  a  commitment  Is  needed  in  order  to  cur- 
tail global  poverty,  illiteracy,  environmental 
degradation,  unerriptoyment  and  civi  unrest 
Slowing  population  growth  may  not  tie  a  pana- 
cea for  all  worid  problems,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  ttiat  many  of  ttiese  problems  are 
inexorably  linked  to  rapto  population  growth. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cemed  about  the  quality  of  life  of  future  gerv 
erations  to  vote  for  this  t>ill.  It  is  a  vote  ttiat  will 
go  a  k>ng  way  toward  determining  ttie  condi- 
tion of  ttie  worU  tiiat  our  chikVen  and  grand- 
chiWren  will  intierit  from  us. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL VOLUNTARY  FAMILY 
PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREUA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  FebTuary  26, 1991 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  500  million 
women  want  and  need  family  planning,  txjt 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Kostmayer 
and  Mrs.  MORELLA,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  ttieir  International  Voluntary  Family  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1991.  The  problem  of  high 
birth  rates  in  lesser  devetoped  countries  is  ttie 
major  reason  so  many  of  ttiem  are  unable  to 
break  ttie  chains  of  poverty.  Many  countries 
have  seen  increasing  rates  of  economic 
growth  wiped  out  t>y  even  faster  increasing 
populatton  growth.  Such  trends  foretell  of  mis- 
ery in  the  future. 

It  is  our  duty  to  tielp  to  educate  ttie  people 
of  these  counties  on  ttie  safe  and  sound 
methods  of  birth  control  whtoh  we  in  ttie  devet- 
oped world  tiave  taken  for  granted  for  dec- 
ades. The  $570  million  that  this  bin  wouM  au- 
ttiorize  for  international  family  planning  assist- 
ance is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  to  help  allevi- 
ate ttie  problem  of  overpopulation — ttie  major 
reason  wliy  so  many  people  go  hungry  in 
most  of  the  worid. 

This  bill  addresses  ttie  concerns  of  many  in 
regard  to  ttie  crimes  of  forced  abortions  and 
sterilizations.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  U.S.  funds 
for  atxirtton  or  invokjntary  steriKzatton  any- 
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where  in  the  world.  Furxling  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  is  prohibited  altogether. 

It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Congress  take  this 
positive  and  relatively  inexpensive  step  to- 
wards alleviating  misery  in  ttie  lesser  devel- 
oped world.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  International  Voluntary  Family  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  of  1991 . 


I 
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THE  1991  INTERNATIONAL  VOL- 
UMTARY  FAMILY  PLANNING  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


INTERNATIONAL  VOLUNTARY 
FAMILY  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1991 
Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's 
population  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  By  2025,  it  is  expected  to  rise  to  between 
8  and  10  billion  and  to  reach  14'/fe  billion  by 
2070.  This  will  put  a  tremendous  strain  on  the 
workf  s  resources  and  will  clearly  worsen  the 
world's  over  population  problems. 

The  Intematkjnal  Voluntary  Family  Planning 
Act  will  increase  funding  for  the  international 
population  assistance  programs  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Greater  intemational  support  shouW  be 
given  to  populatkxi  programs,  with  a  goal  of 
making  family  planning  sen/ices  universally 
available  to  every  indivklual  who  wants  them. 
Now  is  ttie  time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
sume its  commitment  to  the  largest  voluntary 
family  planning  agency  in  the  workJ— UNFPA. 


INTERNATIONAL  VOLUNTARY 
FAMILY  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1991  Inter- 
natioral  Voluntary  Family  Planning  Assistance 
Act  basically  accomplishes  two  goals. 

The  first  goal  is  to  bring  U.S.  expenditures 
tor  population  support  for  the  developing  worW 
to  a  inore  realistic  and  meaningful  level. 

The  second  goal  is  to  resume  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Pop- 
ulation Fund. 

Both  goals  are  critically  important.  The  Unit- 
ed States  provided  nearty  S290  million  for 
overseas  population  activities  5  years  ago. 
The  administration  is  requesting  only  S228  mil- 
lion for  these  activities  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
This  would  be  understandable  if  the  problem 
of  r^id  population  growth  was  showing  signs 
of  easing  up,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  worid  is  growing  by  an  unprece- 
dented 92  million  people  a  year.  The  United 
Nations  has  revised  its  projections  for  the  me- 
dium level  at  which  global  population  will  sta- 
bilize to  11  million  rather  than  the  10  million  it 
had  projected  only  a  year  eariier.  We  must  re- 
trench, not  retreat. 

The  United  States  must  resume  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.N.  Population  Fund.  To  do  oth- 
enwise  simply  does  not  make  sense.  The  Unit- 
ed States  cut  off  its  contritxjtions  to  UNFPA  5 
years  ago  because  it  supported  a  national  pro- 
gram accused  of  encouraging  forced  abortion. 
But  UNFPA  was  never  accused  of  supporting 
abortion  anywhere— voluntary  or  coercive. 

The  best  defense  against  abortion  is  vol- 
untary family  planning  and  the  best  chance  for 
achieving  universal  voluntary  family  planning 
is  through  a  resumption  of  the  strong  coopera- 
tion the  U.S.  Government  and  UNFPA  have 
extanded  to  one  another  over  the  years. 
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projected  lo  double  in  only  24  years.  In  an  ar- 
ttele  entitled  "Uganda's  Women:  ChiWren, 
Drudgery,  and  Pain"  which  appeared  in  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times,  reporter  Jane 
Periez  writes  about  Safuyati  Kawuda,  a  28- 
year-okj  woman  who  lives  with  her  five  chil- 
dren in  the  rural  farming  village  of 
Namutumba.  Her  hustand,  who  has  2  other 
wives  and  a  total  of  13  chikJren,  lives  in  the 
city.  Ms.  Periez  writes: 

Mrs.  Kiiwuda  said  she  wanted  one  more 
child,  in  the  hopes  of  its  being  another  boy. 
After  that,  she  said,  she  would  use  an 
injectabl*  form  of  contraceptive.  It  is  a 
method  popular  among  African  rural  women 
because  It  can  be  used  without  their  hus- 
band's knowledge.  But  in  reality,  contracep- 
tion waa  an  abstraction  to  Mrs.  Kawuda 
since  she  had  no  Idea  where  to  get  It.  She 
had  never  heard  of  condoms. 

We  must  help  the  Safuyati  Kawudas  of  the 
worid.  Trts  legislation  can  help  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  strong  support  for  the 
Intemational  Voluntary  Family  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991. 


PROVIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL FAMILY  PLANNING 
EFFORTS 


Tuesday,  February  26,  1991 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  worid's  pop- 
ulation is  growing  faster  today  than  it  ever  has 
before.  Every  year  94  millkin  more  people  in- 
habit our  planet,  and  nearly  80  millk>n  of  ttiem 
are  being  bom  into  the  impoverished  and  al- 
ready overwowded  nations  of  ttie  Third  Worid. 
This  population  growth  has  implfcations  not 
onty  for  the  countries  that  must  immediately 
axommodate  ttie  new  births,  however,  be- 
cause in  ttw  end  we  must  all  accommodate 
them.  The  economic,  environmental,  sociologi- 
cal, and  pdrtical  implications  of  this  runaway 
growth  are  only  too  plain,  and  ttie  United 
States  can  no  longer  afford  to  substitute  rmral 
sermons  for  the  hard  work  of  doing  something 
to  solve  the  problem. 

The  International  Voluntary  Family  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1991  is  a  very  promising 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  United  States 
must  rejoin  tfie  rest  of  Ks  allies  around  the 
world  in  helping  to  provide  couples  in  the  de- 
veloping world  with  the  knowledge  and  mate- 
rials they  need  to  plan  their  families.  1  support 
this  essential  legislation. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  VOLUNTARY 
FAMILY  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


,       HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

I  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  for  the  International  Voluntary  Family 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1991. 

This  tnll  seeks  both  to  renew  U.S.  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Population  Fund  [UNFPA] 
and  to  provkje  a  higher  level  of  funding  for  the 
Agency  for  Intematkxial  Development's  popu- 
lation programs.  I  can  think  of  no  more  effec- 
tive use  of  our  important  foreign  aid  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  worid's  populatkw  is  grow- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  In  40  years  it  will  more 
than  double.  Ninety  percent  of  that  growth  will 
occur  in  the  poorest  nations  of  the  worid, 
ttiose  already  swamped  by  a  host  of  social, 
economk;,  and  environmental  ills. 

Africa  is  the  worid's  fastest  growing  con- 
tinent— its  current  population  of  662  million  is 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  global 
population  of  today  will  nearly  triple  to  14  bil- 
lion within  the  next  30  years  unless  critkal 
steps  are  taken.  These  population  increases 
will  occur  most  dramatkally  in  the  poorest  and 
hungriest  countries,  resulting  in  incredible  star- 
vatton  and  suffering,  and  creating  a  tenible 
drain  on  the  worid  environment. 

The  lntematk)nal  Voluntary  Family  Planning 
Act  of  1991  woukj  help  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary family  planning  counseling  and  edu- 
catwn  whk;h  couW  help  prevent  these  tragk; 
conseqiiences.  Voluntary  chikl  spacing  and 
planning  for  chiWren  can  not  only  prevent 
human  misery,  but  can  also  help  to  consen^e 
the  wortd's  fossil  fuels  and  other  resources, 
and  reduce  deforestation  and  desertification. 

This  legislation  is  very  important  for  many 
reasons.  According  to  the  Worid  Health  Orga- 
nization, 500,000  women  die  each  year  during 
pregnancy  and  chikJbirth.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  women,  almost  half,  could  be 
saved  if  they  were  able  to  plan  their  families. 
UNICEF  has  reported  that  14  million  chiWren 
under  the  age  of  5  die  each  year.  One-third  of 
these  ciiikJren  could  be  saved  if  their  mottiers 
were  aWe  to  altow  appropriate  2-year  intervals 
between  pregnancies. 

Without  adequate  family  planning  programs, 
ttie  worid  population  will  continue  to  grow, 
unabated,  at  a  rate  which  will  ultimately  push 
this  pitnet  beyond  sustainability.  Ttie  Inter- 
natkxial  Family  Planning  Act  of  1991  would 
provkJe  $570  million  for  populatk>n  aid  to  the 
devetoping  worid  to  help  stabilize  gk)bal  popu- 
lation end  to  provide  a  fighting  chance  to 
those  women,  chiklren  and  families  living  in 
the  poorest  areas  of  our  worid. 

According  to  the  Worid  Bank,  in  order  for  a 
country  to  stabilize  the  population,  72  percent 
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of  its  child-bearing  couples  must  adopt  family 
planning.  Effective  methods  of  planning  births 
are  now  being  used  by  50  percent  of  all  cou- 
ples of  child-bearing  age,  up  from  only  15-20 
percent  in  the  1960's.  The  goal  of  effective 
family  planning  which  stabilizes  the  population, 
pemiitting  fundamental  human  needs  to  t>e 
met,  is  within  our  reach.  However,  we  must 
help  to  adequately  fund  these  efforts  in  order 
to  reach  this  critical  goal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPORT  INTERNATIONAL  VOL- 
UNTARY FAMILY  PLANNING  AS- 
SISTANCE 


SUPPORT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY  FAMILY  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 
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HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  International  Voluntary 
Family  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1991  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  already  co- 
sponsored  to  do  so.  This  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed.  The  world's  population  is  ex- 
panding at  an  alarming  rate.  In  the  next  cerv 
tury  we  can  expect  that  it  will  more  than  dou- 
ble. There  is  a  clear  link  twtween  rapkj  popu- 
lation growth,  illness,  poverty,  resource  deple- 
tion, and  environmental  deterioratkin.  This 
grave  outlook  demands  a  renewed  leadership 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  is  what  the 
Intematkxial  Voluntary  Family  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991  will  provkJe. 

About  500  millton  women  in  the  devekjping 
worid  want  and  need  family  planning  but  lack 
access  to  it  They  only  want  to  exercise  ttieir 
right  to  have  tfie  number  of  chikjren  they  want 
and  can  support  Increasing  access  to  vol- 
untary family  planning  saves  lives  and  inv 
proves  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  essential  for 
those  countries  struggling  with  social,  eco- 
nomk:,  and  environmental  problems. 

The  Intemattonal  Vduntiary  Family  Planning 
Assistarwe  Act  of  1991  will  increase  United 
States  populatkMi  assistance  to  $570  mUlkxi 
and  woukl  require  $100  milKon  of  this  money 
to  be  administered  through  AID'S  Devekipment 
Fund  for  Africa.  This  legislation  wouM  also  re- 
store the  U.S.  contributkxi  to  the  United  Na- 
ttons  Populatton  Fund  (UNFPAJ  by  eannartgng 
$65  mfllton  of  this  money  for  UNFPA.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  nnney  designated  for  txjth  the 
Devetopment  Fund  for  Africa  and  UNFPA. 

UNFPA  is  the  largest  multilateral  organiza- 
tk>n  in  the  worid,  woriting  in  141  deveksping 
countries.  It  supports  essential  projects  rang- 
ing from  maternal  and  chiM  health  care  to  pro- 
grants  integrating  family  planning  with  parasite 
control  to  the  expansion  of  contraceptive  serv- 
k»s  and  the  training  of  nurses  and  doctors. 
UNFPA  does  not  provide  any  abortwn  serv- 
ces. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis 
legislatk>n.  Intematk>nal  voluntary  family  plarv 
ning  aid  is  essential.  Our  foreign  assistance  to 
devetoping  countries  is  incomplete  without  it 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yori(.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ar- 
dently support  the  1991  Intematranal  Voluntary 
Populatkxi  Assistance  Act  whch  is  t>e<ng  in- 
troduced today  by  Representative  Kostmayer. 
IrK^reased  furvding  for  voluntary  intematk>nal 
family  planning  programs  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  grievous  consequences  of  rapid 
populatkxi  growth. 

Many  environmental  and  health  problems 
facing  our  worid  can  be  directly  related  to 
rapk)  populatkxi  growth.  Gkibal  warming,  de- 
forestatk>n,  stress  on  gk)bal  water  supply, 
plant  and  animal  species  depletk>n,  high  ma- 
ternal and  infant  mortality,  and  the  rapkJ 
spread  of  disease  all  relate  to  overpopuiatkxi. 
The  1991  Intematkxiai  Voluntary  Populatkxi 
Assistance  Act  is  important  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  auttHxizing  an  overall  increase  in  the 
level  of  U.S.  txlateral  funding  for  voluntary 
family  planning  servces  arourvj  ttie  worM,  this 
act  restores  the  U.S.  contributkxi  to  the  United 
Nations  Populatton  Fund  [UNFPA].  The 
UNFPA  is  tfie  worid's  largest  source  of  multi- 
lateral voluntary  family  planning  servnes. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  ceased  to 
fund  the  United  Natkxi's  populatkxi  efforts  5 
years  ago,  alleging  that  UNFPA  funds  were 
going  to  support  coercive  atxxtions  in  China. 
Those  allegatkxis  against  UNFPA  have  never 
been  substantiated.  The  UNFPA  does  not 
and  never  has,  pakj  for  abortxxis  or  abortkxv 
related  sennces  in  any  of  the  programs  it 
funds  anywtiere,  even  in  natkxis  where  alxx- 
tion  is  legal.  As  a  further  safeguard,  cunrent 
U.S.  law  prohitxts  Federal  funds  from  being 
used  for  abortkxis  or  related  servnes. 

Most  recently,  under  Presklent  Bush's  lead- 
ership, tfie  administratkxi  has  argued  that  tie- 
cause  UNFPA  assists  China  in  devekiping  de- 
mographk:  data,  funding  to  UNFPA  will  con- 
tinue to  t>e  denied.  Once  again,  I  find  the  ad- 
ministratkxi's  reasoning  on  this  issue  kigcally 
inconsistent  and  deeply  flawed.  On  the  one 
hand,  Presklent  Bush  argues  strongly  in  favor 
of  extending  such  signifnant  benefits  as  most- 
favored-natkxi  trading  status  to  the  Chinese 
Govemment  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  continues  to  punish  UNFPA  year  after 
year  because  that  U.N.  body  has  not  left 
China,  but  instead  carries  on  its  misskxi  to 
provkle  voluntary  family  planning  and  health 
servKes  to  the  people  of  China.  I  ttiink  it  unfair 
and  unwise  to  single  out  the  UNFPA  for  pen- 
alty when  its  activities  and  health  servKes  are 
so  vital.  And  I  clearly  do  not  believe  that 
UNFPA's  cdlectkxi  of  demographk:  data  is  a 
plausible  reason  for  denying  that  agency  our 
support. 

The  UNFPA  plays  a  positive  role  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republk:  of  CNna  and  elsewtiere,  creat- 
ing programs  that  result  in  fewer,  not  more 
abortkxis.  By  discouraging  abortkxis  through 
provkJing  high  quality  educatkxi  in  the  areas  of 
birth  control  methods,  chikJ  spacing,  and  ma- 
ternal and  chikJ  health  care,  UNFPA  is  part  of 
the  solutkxi.  not  ttie  problem.  UNFPA  provkJes 
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voluntary  family  planning  assistance  to  over 
140  nations.  Ninety  of  those  natkxis  have  pop- 
ulatkxis  expected  to  double  within  the  next  30 
years. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  inter- 
national coalitkxi  supporting  the  U.S.  polcy 
approach  toward  UNFPA.  In  fact,  during  the 
past  5  years,  not  one  country  has  foHowed  tfie 
example  of  the  United  States  in  withdrawing 
its  contributkxi  from  UNFPA.  On  the  contrary, 
many  countries  have  increased  ttieir  support 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
1991  lntematk>nal  Voluntary  Populatkxi  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  consequences  of  not  address- 
ing burgeoning  populatkxi  growth  are  simply 
too  serious  to  ignore. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  VOLUNTARY 
PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 
1991 
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HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  this  Congress  shouU 
support  the  Intematkxial  Voluntary  Family 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1991,  whch  re- 
stores U.S.  financial  support  for  the  United 
Natkins  Populatkxi  Fund  as  well  as  increases 
funding  for  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opmenf  s  populatkxi  programs. 

In  dozens  of  devekiping  countries  families 
suffer  under  the  burden  of  poverty  reinforced 
by  the  relentless  pressures  of  populaikxi 
growth.  Recent  reports  have  indnated  that  the 
nurrtier  of  human  beings  inhabiting  our  planet 
currently  5.4  billkxi,  is  increasing  t>y  a  quarter 
of  a  millkxi  every  day.  At  this  growth  rate,  the 
populatkxi  shoukJ  reach  1 1  tiillkxi  t>y  the  end 
of  the  next  century  but  may  climb  to  14  biHkxi 
If  populatkxi  programs  remain  inadequate. 

Many  of  the  natkxis  beset  with  expkiding 
populatkxi  growth  can  pinpoint  ttie  pressure  of 
overpopuiatkxi  as  a  signifksant  factor  in  the 
negative  social,  poUtnal,  econorrac,  and  envi- 
ronmental consequences  destabilizing  their 
countries.  Pertiaps  potential  disaster  can  be 
avokled  If  adequate  resources  are  devoted  to 
informed  and  effective  intematkxial  family 
planning  programs.  Currently,  demand  for 
family  planning  assistance  far  outstrips  supply 
in  those  natkxis  with  the  largest  popuiatxxi 
growth  rate. 

The  United  States  shoukj  be  wiNing  to  join 
with  its  allies  in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Populatkxi  Fund  and  in  increasing  its  attention 
toward  our  own  family  planning  programs  if  we 
are  to  confront  tiiese  destabilizing  factors.  An 
important  segment  of  U.S.  devakipmani  efforts 
shoukJ  be  directed  toward  combating  the  pres- 
sures generated  by  undiecked  populatkxi 
growth.  Actkxis  taken  now  can  circumveni  d»- 
aster  in  devekiping  natkxis,  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  millkxis.  and  reduce  the  destruo- 
tkxi  to  our  worid's  environment 

I  am  pleased  to  join  today  with  more  than 
80  of  my  colleagues  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Intematkxial  Voluntary  Family  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1991.  This  act  fur*ier  com- 
plements last  year's  efkxts  in  directing  U.S. 
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attention  to  the  detrimental  effects  of  explosive 
population  growtti. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UBE  IRA'S  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION 
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McDonnell  douglas  adopts 
family  leave  program 


SUPPORT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY  FAMILY  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1990s  are 
essentially  "make  it  or  break  it"  years  for  glott- 
al populatkin.  With  the  world's  population  now 
exceeding  5  t)illion,  we  will  witness  at  least  3 
billk>n  young  people  entering  tfieir  reproductive 
years  just  within  the  next  generation.  Whereas 
virtually  all  of  this  growth  is  occurring  In  the 
poorest  countries — tfwse  countries,  least  able 
to  provkle  even  basic  services  for  their  current 
citizens — growing  populations  pose  serious 
threats  to  ttie  entire  world. 

For  exairple,  poverty  in  Central  America  is 
a  cause  of  political  unrest  in  the  region.  There 
are  rx>w  100  million  people  living  on  the  land 
between  the  Rio  Grande  River,  dividing  Texas 
from  Mexico,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  By 
the  year  2025,  ttiere  will  be  225  million.  Sixty- 
five  countries  whk:h  depend  on  sut>sistence 
farming  may  tie  unat}le  to  feed  their  popu- 
lations by  the  year  2000. 

Within  ttie  next  decade,  10,000  species  of 
plant  and  animal  life  will  disappear  annually. 

Nearty  1 ,500  women  die  every  day  because 
of  compleations  from  pregnancy  and  abortion, 
many  of  which  might  not  be  necessary  if  un- 
wanted pregnancies  were  avoided  through 
(amity  planning. 

The  authorization  contained  in  the  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Family  Planning  Assistance 
Act  of  1991  is  a  modest  one.  It  represents  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  money  this  country 
spends  every  year  to  pay  for  its  own  defense 
and  for  ttie  defense  of  its  allies.  And  yet  the 
dollars  we  sp>erxj  through  this  legislation  to  ex- 
terxj  voluntary  family  planning  in  the  develop- 
ing world,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  ravaging 
pressures  of  runaway  population  growth  there, 
may  be  ttie  most  effective  national  security  irv- 
vestment  we  make  this  year. 

The  1980's  effectively  made  the  discussion 
of  population  control  taboo.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, continue  to  \o6k  away  from  the  poverty 
and  despair  that  Is  gripping  much  of  the  Third 
World.  Nor  can  we  pretend  we  do  not  see  the 
myriad  ways  in  which  rapid  population  growth 
there  conspires  to  entrench  ttiat  poverty.  The 
time  (or  responsibte,  humane  action  has  long 
since  pased.  Ttiis  measure  is  an  excellent  way 
to  begin  the  vital  wotV  of  creating  a  different 
and  better  future  for  the  Third  World. 

I  commend  Representatives  Kostmayer 
and  MORELLA  for  introducing  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  would  remove  a  dis- 
incentive In  the  tax  laws  for  limited  use  of  IRA 
funds  for  the  important  task  of  educating  the 
citizens  of  our  country.  This  proposal  would 
permit  withdrawals  on  a  penalty-free  basis 
from  existing  IRA's  for  certain  qualified  higher 
education  costs  incurred  not  only  by  the  tax- 
payer, but  also  by  their  spouse,  parent,  or 
grandparent.  Since  the  IRA  account  balances 
of  older  taxpayers,  such  as  parents  and 
grandparents,  tend  to  have  a  larger  account 
balarKe  than  those  of  younger  taxpayers,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal  woukt  be  a  meaningful 
fomi  of  assistance  to  families  who  are  strug- 
gling to  put  their  children  through  college. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  taxpayer,  as  well  as 
his  or  her  spouse,  parent  or  grandparent 
would  be  allowed  to  withdraw  up  to  $10,000 
collectively  to  pay  tuition  costs,  fees,  books, 
and  certain  other  expenses  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enrollment  or  attendance  at  eligible 
educational  Institutions.  While  the  proposal 
would  exempt  withdrawn  funds  from  the  10- 
percent  penalty  that  is  currently  imposed 
under  the  income  tax  laws  for  premature  wittv 
drawals,  any  amounts  withdrawn  for  these 
edjcational  expenses  would  be  considered 
taxable  income  to  the  IRA  account  hoWer. 

There  is  no  question  this  country  faces  a 
critical  problem  in  the  area  educating  our  next 
generation.  Many  of  us  talk  at)out  education  in 
terms  of  how  if  impacts  our  ability  to  compete, 
both  domestically  and  internationally.  During 
that  detjate.  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
we  need  to  rethink  how  this  country  intends  to 
compete  in  the  worid.  In  the  post-Worid  War 
II  era,  we  have  t)een  principally  focused  on 
competing  in  a  political  sense.  That  is  to  say, 
01*  first  priority  fias  been  to  ensure  our  ability 
to  preserve  and  enhance  our  role  as  a  super- 
pcMer.  We  have  dedicated  a  great  deal  of  our 
resources  to  this  end.  What  we  now  need  to 
recognize  is  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  com- 
peite  in  the  global  arena  on  an  economic 
t>asis,  just  as  we  have  completed,  very  suc- 
cessfully, in  the  politKal  arena.  It  seems  to  me 
tt^t  It  Is  critical  to  have  a  well-educated  popu- 
la<on  in  either  case,  buX  it  is  doubly  important 
XYJN  if  we  are  to  continue  to  distinguish  our- 
selves in  the  workj  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  investing  IRA  funds  In  edu- 
ca*k)n  is  a  very  prudent  investment.  In  addi- 
tion, use  of  an  IRA  account  to  further  one's 
education  is  totally  consistent  with  the  overall 
retirement  purpose  that  IRA's  were  intended  to 
serve.  Adoption  of  this  measure  will  help  ease 
ttie  difficulty  many  families  face  in  affording 
higher  education  for  their  chikjren,  and  I  urge 
its  serious  conskjeratlon  by  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  OAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to 
report   that   the    McDonnell    Douglas    Corp., 
which  Is  in  my  district,  is  implementing  a  fanv 
lly  leave  employee  program.  I  would  like  to 
tiave  tllis  letter  of  congratulations  inserted  into 
the  Record  for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  February  25.  1991. 
Mr.  John  F.  McDonnell, 
Chief   Operating    Officer,    .McDonnell-Douglas 
Corp.,  St.  Louis. 

Dear  Mr.  McDonnell;  I  would  like  to 
commtnd  tlie  management  of  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation  for  its  Implementation 
of  a  new  family  leave  employee  program. 
This  iB  a  truly  commendable  and  positive 
step  for  McDonnell  Douglas  to  acknowledge 
the  need  for  companies  to  help  relieve  the 
burden  employees  face  when  trying  to  l»l- 
ance  work  and  family  responsibilities. 

As  both  two-income  and  single-parent  fam- 
ilies btcome  more  and  more  common,  it  is  a 
responelble  business  practice  for  employers 
to  recognize  a  worker's  basic  right  to  job  se- 
curity in  times  of  family  emergencies.  By 
adopting  family  and  medical  leave  policies, 
employers  will  create  a  more  positive  work- 
ing environment  with  greater  productivity 
and  eraployee  loyalty. 

I  commend  McDonnell  Douglas  on  its  deci- 
sion t(j  adopt  this  family  leave  policy.  I  am 
especitlly  pleased  to  see  that  this  policy 
conforms  to  legislation  which  I  am  actively 
piloting  toward  enactment — The  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act. 

Onca  again,  I  congratulate  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation  on  this  new  program. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Clay. 
Member  of  Congress. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  "AMERICAN 
HEART  MONTH" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  congres- 
sional resolution  and  Presklential  proclama- 
tion, the  month  of  February  is  American  Heart 
Month.  In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony  on  Fel>- 
ruary  7,  the  President  signed  the  28th  annual 
proclamation.  American  Heart  Month  presents 
an  exoellent  opportunity  to  recognize  this  Na- 
tion's progress  in  ttie  t>attle  against  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  including  heart  attack  and 
stroke. 

The  research,  prevention,  and  educational 
efforts  of  tx)th  the  American  Heart  Associatnn 
[AHA]  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
[NIH],  tiave  made  significant  strkJes  against 
cardiovascular  diseases.  The  AHA,  a  non- 
profit, voluntary  health  organization  funded  by 
private  contritxitions,  is  dedk:ated  to  ttie  re- 
duction of  disat)<lity  and  death  from  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  including  heart  attack  and 
stroke.  According  to  the  AHA,  from  1978  to 
1988,  the  age-adjusted  death  rate  from  coro- 
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nary  heart  disease  fell  29.2  percent  and  that 
from  stroke  fell  33.2  percent. 

Despite  this  progress  these  diseases  are 
still  the  No.  1  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States  and  worldwide.  Each  year,  nearly  1  mil- 
Iton  Americans  die  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases, whKh  claim  a  life  every  32  seconds  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  AHA  reports 
that  more  than  one  in  four  Americans  have 
some  form  of  cardnvascular  disease. 

A  continued  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me 
is  ttie  high  mortality  and  irx^idence  of  stroke. 
Some  epidemk>k)gists  k>elieve  that  there  is  a 
resurgence  in  the  number  of  new  cases  of 
stroke,  which  may  be  the  result  of  more  so- 
phisticated technology  detecting  mikJer  strokes 
and  a  growing  okler  population.  Provisional 
mortality  statistks  show  that  in  1988,  150,300 
Americans  died  from  stroke,  a  cardiovascular 
disease  ttiat  affects  blood  vessels  supplying 
oxygen  and  nutrients  to  the  brain.  Stroke,  this 
Nation's  third  leading  cause  of  death  and  a 
chief  source  of  disat>ility,  is  expected  to  strike 
about  500,000  Amerkans  in  1991,  killing  over 
150,000.  The  severity  of  stroke  and  its  debili- 
tating consequerx^s  make  it  one  of  ttie  most 
expensive  diseases  in  the  United  States.  The 
AHA  estimates  that  in  1991  stroke  will  cost 
this  Natk>n  Si  5.6  tNllion  in  direct  and  indirect 
medical  costs. 

Moreover,  t)(ack  Americans  are  more  prone 
to  die  or  to  be  incapacitated  from  stroke  than 
white  Americans.  Research  shows  that  black 
Americans  tiave  more  than  a  60-percent  higtv 
er  risk  of  death  and  disat>ility  from  stroke  than 
whites.  This  disturtiing  figure  is  often  attritHJted 
to  blacks'  higher  incidence  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure, the  most  significant  risk  factor  for  stroke. 
In  additk>n  to  high  blood  pressure,  the  AHA 
cites  over  controllable  stroke  risk  factors,  in- 
cluding heart  disease,  high  red  blood  cell 
count,  and  transient  ischemk:  attack  [TIA],  a 
temporary  strokelike  event  that  lasts  only  a 
short  time,  caused  by  a  temporarily  biocketi 
blood  vessel,  Isut  can  predk:t  an  actual  stroke. 

Also,  in  1989.  for  the  first  tinie,  the  Federal 
Government  cited  a  causal  relatkxisNp  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking  and  stroke.  The  Sur- 
geon General's  1989  report,  "Reducing  the 
Health  Consequences  of  Smoking:  25  Years 
of  Progress,"  states  that — 

Current  evidence  Indicates  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  a  cause  of  stroke  and  that  smok- 
ing cessation  reduces  the  risk  of  stroke. 

According  to  ttte  most  recent  statistics  from 
the  Surgeon  General,  snrK>king  is  estimated  to 
cause  about  27,000  deattis  each  year  due  to 
stroke. 

The  Natk}nal  Institute  of  Neurok>gical  Dis- 
orders and  Stroke  [NINDS],  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmenfs  focus  for  neurological  research,  is 
performing  two  studies  in  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  disproportionate  inckJence  and  mortality 
rates  from  stroke  between  black  and  white 
Americans.  In  an  attempt  to  explain  this  dif- 
ference, investigators  are  assessing  stroke 
risk  factors,  including  diet,  smoking,  and  high 
bkxxj  pressure. 

Ttie  NINDS  programs  are  coordinated  with 
the  Natkxial  Heart,  Lung,  and  Bkxxj  Institute's 
[NHLBI]  cardkwascular  stroke  risk  factor  pro- 
grams on  high  bk)od  pressure  and  athero- 
sclerosis. As  part  of  its  Natkxial  High  Bkxxl 
Pressure  Education  Program,  the  NHLBI  has 
begun  an  initiative  focusing  on  10  Southeast- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

em  States  and  Indiana  where  the  age-ad- 
justed stroke  death  rates  are  more  than  10 
percent  higher  than  the  national  average.  The 
program  consists  of  three  areas,  educatk>n, 
mass  media  campaign  entitled.  "Strike  Out 
Stroke,"  and  outreach  through  churches. 

I  congratulate  the  AHA.  the  NHLBI,  and  the 
NINDS  for  advances  in  improved  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  preventk>n  of  stroke.  But  much 
more  must  be  accomplished  to  curb  the  inci- 
dence and  mortality  rate  of  this  debilitating 
and  often  fatal  disease.  According  to  the  AHA, 
the  inckJence  of  stroke  rrx^e  than  doubles  in 
each  successive  decade  for  those  over  55 
years  of  age.  The  AHA  estimates  ttiat  72  per- 
cent of  stroke  vk^tims  are  65  years  of  age  or 
okJer. 

As  our  aging  population  grows.  Congress 
must  invest  suffk:ient  Federal  funds  in  stroke 
research,  preventk>n,  and  education.  In  this 
first  year  of  the  Decade  of  ttie  Brain,  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  focus  on  ttie  neuro- 
sciences.  The  National  Advisory  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke 
Council  reports  in  its  congressionally  re- 
quested document,  "Decade  of  the  Brain:  An- 
swers Through  Scientific  Research,"  January 
1989: 

Our  Nation  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
enormous  opportunities  in  the  neuro- 
sclences.  The  foundation  for  future  advances 
has  been  laid,  and  the  potential  exists  for  in- 
calculable reductions  in  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic tolls  exacted  by  neurological  disease 
and  communicative  disorders.  The  imme- 
diate and  long-range  benefits  of  research 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  only  question 
that  remains  is  whether  we  as  a  nation  have 
sufficient  foresight  and  will  to  exploit  these 
research  opportunities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  provkle  sufficient 
funds  to  reach  the  goal  for  stroke  kJentified  in 
the  National  Advisory  Neurotogk^al  Disorders 
and  Stroke  Council's  June  1990  Implementa- 
tion Plan:  Decade  of  the  Brain: 

F*reventlon  of  80  percent  of  all  strokes  and 
protection   of  the   brain   during   the  acute 
stroke  within  the  Decade  of  the  Brain. 
AMERICAN  Heart  Month,  1991 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A  PROCLAMATION 

In  recent  years,  we  have  learned  much 
about  what  we  can  do  to  avoid  heart  attack, 
stroke,  and  other  forms  of  cardiovascular 
disease.  For  example,  we  know  how  Impor- 
tant it  is  to  discourage  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, particularly  among  young  Americans. 
We  also  know  that  controlling  blood  pres- 
sure, following  a  diet  low  in  fat  and  choles- 
terol, and  exercising  regularly  are  all  pru- 
dent ways  of  reducing  the  risk  of  cardio- 
vascular disease. 

Although  significant  growth  has  been 
made  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  cardio- 
vascular disease,  we  must  not  become  com- 
placent. Heart  attack,  stroke,  and  other 
forms  of  cardiovascular  disease  continue  to 
claim  the  lives  of  nearly  1  million  Americans 
every  year— one  American  approximately 
every  32  seconds. 

Nearly  68  million  Americans  currently  suf- 
fer from  one  or  more  forms  of  cardiovascular 
disease,  including  high  blood  pressure,  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  rheumatic  heart  disease, 
and  stroke.  Contrary  to  widely  held  assump- 
tions, heart  disease  does  not  occur  primarily 
in  old  a«re;  studies  show  that  5  percent  of  all 
heart  attacks  occur  in  people  younger  than 
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age  40  and  more  than  45  percent  occur  In  peo- 
ple younger  than  age  65. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are  at  risk.  Heart 
attack  is  the  number  one  killer  of  American 
women,  surpassing  even  breast  cancer  and 
lung  cancer.  Almost  half  of  the  more  than 
500.000  persons  who  die  each  year  of  heart  at- 
tack are  women. 

While  statistics  tell  us  much  about  the 
prevalence  of  cardiovascular  disease  In  the 
United  States,  they  cannot  measure  the  pain 
and  suffering  endured  by  victims  and  their 
families.  Heart  attack  and  other  forms  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  disease  also  inflict  a 
heavy  toll  on  our  Nation  in  terms  of  health 
care  costs  and  lost  productivity.  The  annual 
costs  of  related  medical  services  and  lost 
work  due  to  disability  total  In  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

Since  1948.  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute,  and  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, a  private  nonprofit  organization,  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  educational  pro- 
grams and  research  Into  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. The  American  Heart  Association  esti- 
mates that  it  has  Invested  more  than  S900 
million  in  research  since  it  became  a  na- 
tional voluntarj-  health  organization  In  the 
late  19408.  That  great  investment  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  dedicated  efforts  of  more 
than  3  million  volunteers. 

During  American  Heart  Month  we  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  such  ongoing  efforts 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  We  also  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  overcoming  car- 
diovasculSLT  disease. 

The  Congress,  by  Joint  Resolution  ap- 
proved December  30,  1963  (77  Stat.  843;  36 
U.S.C.  ie9b).  has  requested  that  the  Presi- 
dent issue  an  annual  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  as  "American  Heart  Month." 

Now,  Therefore,  I.  George  Bush.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  month  of  February  1991  as 
American  Heart  Month.  I  invite  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  officials  of  other  areas  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  people  to  join  me  in 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  combating 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  stroke. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  February,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-one, and  of  the  Independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
fifteenth. 

George  Bush. 


THE  PATRIOT'S  SUCCESS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  many  ottier  residents  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  the  President  come  to 
our  State  and  extend  well  merited  praise  to 
the  workers  of  Raytheon  who  produced  the 
Patriot  missile.  The  one  d»cordant  note  in  the 
Presklenrs  speech  was  a  suggestkxi  that  the 
excellent  work  whch  has  been  ^one  on  the 
Patriot— wori<  whwh  has  been  overwtiebningiy 
supported  in  Congress  with  very  iittie  corv 
troversy — somehow  gives  support  to  the  SDI 
program.  The  effort  by  some  on  the  political 
right  to  kklnap  the  Patriot  on  behalf  of  SDI  is 
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one  of  the  boldest  attempted  intellectual  thefts 
in  our  history.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  section  4  of 
the  New  Yortc  Tinws,  William  J.  Broad  made 
clear  that  the  Patriot  program  has.  fortunately 
for  our  national  defense,  been  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  SOI  program.  Because  this  is  a 
point  which  will  urxjoubtedly  figure  very  impor- 
tantly on  our  debates  on  the  military  budget 
this  year,  I  ask  that  this  article  be  reprinted 
here. 
The  Patriot's  success:  Because  of  Star 
Wars'  Or  Ln  Spite  of  It? 
(By  William  J.  Broad) 
The  success  of  the  Patriot  missile  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  set  off  a  bitter  war  of  words 
over  whether  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, or  Star  Wars,  has  helped  or  hurt  the  de- 
velopment of  anti-missile  defenses.  Last 
week  the  Bush  Administration  cited  the  Pa- 
triot's feats  when  it  called  for  a  hefty  rise  in 
financing  for  S.D.I.  Yet  some  experts  say  the 
Patriots'  fiery  destruction  of  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
siles in  the  Middle  East  has  occurred  not  be- 
cause of  the  Star  Wars  effort  but  despite  it. 
The  argument  against  the  helpfulness  of 
Star  Wars  goes  like  this:  The  goal  of  an  im- 
penetrable shield,  unveiled  eight  years  ago 
this  March  by  Ronald  Reagan,  was  so  Uto- 
pian and  unrealistic  that  it  diverted  the 
country's  long  history  of  anti-missile  re- 
search into  unnatural  paths.  Critics  point 
out  that  the  program  took  seven  years  to 
achieve  its  first  interception  of  a  mock  war- 
head in  space,  the  event  occurring  two  weeks 
ago  Monday,  and  that  no  actual  arms  are 
even  close  to  realization.  They  note  that  the 
world's  only  working  anti-missile  system. 
the  Patriot,  was  an  Army  initiative  that  got 
no  financial  aid  whatsoever  from  Star  Wars. 
"We  would  have  been  farther  along  with- 
out S.D.I.."  said  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop,  a 
Wyoming  Republican  who  has  long  cham- 
pioned anti-missile  weaponry.  "The  whole 
program  was  designed  to  study  forever  and 
build  never.  It  hurt  more  than  it  helped." 

Not  so.  say  Star  Wars  backers,  who  argue 
ttiat  anti-missile  development  was  helped 
significantly  by  the  Reagan  initiative,  which 
begat  the  biggest  program  of  military  re- 
search in  history.  Some  $24  billion  has  been 
spent  to  date.  Like  any  great  change,  sup- 
porters say,  the  effects  are  pervasive  and  will 
have  practical  repercussions  for  decades. 
•'Future  secretaries  of  defense  are  going  to 
have  to  be  able  to  deploy  defenses  against 
ballistic  missiles,"  Defense  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  said  last  week  in  issuing  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  mllitajy  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1992,  which  includes  a  J1.7  billion 
rise  to  S4.6  billion  for  anti-missile  work. 
"S.D.I,  is  very  important"  for  destroying  not 
only  "Scud  and  Scud  variants.  '  Mr.  Cheney 
said,  but  against  "far  more  sophisticated 
threats  that  we  anticipate  in  the  future." 
computers  and  lasers 
The  recent  crusade  for  space-based  weap- 
ons was  preceded  by  decades  of  anti-missile 
research,  most  of  it  conducted  by  the  Army 
and  much  of  it  focused  on  developing  land- 
based  Interceptors  with  nuclear  war-heads. 
By  the  late  1970's,  the  Carter  Administration 
started  exploring  non-nuclear  ideas.  Experts 
felt  that  the  advent  of  computer  chips  and 
precision  guidance  promised  to  endow  anti- 
missile weapons  with  deadly  new  accuracy. 
In  1978,  the  Army  began  an  experiment  to 
make  a  rocket  interceptor  that  would  de- 
stroy enemy  warheads  by  sheer  force  of  im- 
pact rather  than  by  an  explosive  charge.  So 
too.  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  began  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
space-based  lasers. 
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By  early  1980,  this  work  was  so  advanced 
tl»t  Senator  Wallop  and  others  on  Capitol 
mil  began  agitating  for  deployment  of  anti- 
missile lasers  in  space.  When  Mr.  Reagan  was 
elected  that  November,  these  advocates  ex- 
pected that  the  anti-missile  age  was  about  to 
dawn.  It  did  not,  despite  the  Star  Wars 
speech  of  March  1983  and  a  vast  research  pro- 
gram. 

"The  resources  being  developed  in  an  or- 
derly way  were  diverted  to  the  rsizzle-dazzle 
of  S.D.I.."  said  Antonia  H.  Chayes,  a  lecturer 
at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Hsj-vard  and  former  under  secretary  of  the 
AJr  Force  in  the  Carter  Administration. 
frantic  efforts 
Instead  of  taking  a  sober,  step-by-step  ap- 
proach, the  effort  zig-zagged  in  a  frantic 
search  for  a  weapon  to  fulfill  Mr.  Reagan's 
dream  of  rendering  enemy  missiles  "impo- 
tent and  obsolete."  Candidates  that  came 
aed  went  included  X-ray  lasers,  chemical  la- 
sers, free-electron  lasers,  neutral  particle 
txams  and  space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicles. 
"There  was  a  lack  of  internal  and  external 
coherence  in  what  we  were  trying  to  do," 
said  a  former  White  House  official  who  fol- 
lowed anti-missile  research. 

Meanwhile,  research  on  the  Patriot  moved 
steadily  ahead.  In  June  1983.  the  Army  de- 
cided to  expand  the  missile's  role.  Not  just 
enemy  aircraft  would  be  targeted  but  also 
short-range  missiles.  The  Raytheon  Corn- 
piny,  maker  of  the  Patriot,  says  the  decision 
was  based  on  intelligence  estimates  of  Soviet 
missile  threats,  not  Star  Wars.  "It's  my 
judgment  that  it  would  have  happened  with- 
out Reagan."  said  Robert  Stein,  head  of  ad- 
vanced defense  work  at  the  company's  mis- 
sile systems  division  in  Bedford.  Mass. 

Angelo  Codevilla,  a  former  aide  to  Senator 
Wallop  who  is  now  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution,  said  one  reason  for  the 
Patriot's  success  was  that  it  never  became 
entangled  in  the  quest  for  an  impenetrable 
shield.  "Thank  God  S.D.I,  never  touched  it," 
he  said.  "This  was  the  only  system  that  es- 
caped being  destroyed  by  Star  Wars." 

Backers  of  the  Pentagon's  work,  while  con- 
ceding some  wheel-spinning,  say  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  S.D.I,  program  are  never- 
theless great.  For  instance,  in  March  1989  a 
three-ton.  $140  million  satellite  laden  with 
advanced  sensors  was  launched  into  space  to 
see  what  the  fiery  exhausts  of  rockets  looked 
like  against  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  The 
ironths  long  experiment,  experts  say,  was 
vital  to  discovering  if  similar  systems  could 
track  enemy  missiles  and  warheads  so  space- 
tjased  weapons  could  attack  them.  This 
March,  a  more  ambitious  sensor  test  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  aboard  the  space 
shuttle.  And  new  ideas  for  anti-missile  arms 
are  speeding  forward,  including  Brilliant 
Pebbles,  a  space-based  fleet  of  tiny  homing 
rockets  that  would  smash  targets  by  force  of 
impact.  "Patriot  was  faced  with  naysayers 
throughout  its  history,  just  as  S.D.I,  is.," 
aaid  Dr.  Henry  F.  Cooper,  director  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization. 

Perhaps  most  important,  supporters  say. 
President  Bush  has  brought  the  whole  en- 
deavor down  to  earth  by  recently  directing 
S.D.I,  to  shift  its  focus  to  "providing  protec- 
tion from  limited  ballistic  missile  strikes,"  a 
clear  repudiation  of  Mr.  Reagan's  more  gran- 
diose aims. 

Even  so.  S.D.I,  has  such  a  poor  reputation 
In  Congress  that  some  members  are  consider- 
ing the  creation  of  a  separate  agency  to 
Oversee  work  on  short-range  interceptors 
that  would  pick  up  where  the  Patriot's  suc- 
cesses leave  off.  "There  are  people  on  the 
Hill    who   want   to   look   very   carefully   at 
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whether  giving  this  work  to  S.D.I,  is  the  kiss 
of  death,"  said  Joseph  Cirincione,  an  aide  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 


THE  DESERT  STORM  DUNE 
BUGGY— IT'S  A  HUMDINGER 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  ROEMER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
LTV  Corp.,  in  Indiana's  Third  Congressional 
Distrki  wtio  are  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  Army's  high-mobility,  multipurpose 
wtieeled  vehk:le — affectionately  known  to  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  "Hummer." 
I  recently  toured  the  LTV  plant  in  MIshawaka, 
IN,  wttere  this  fine  military  vehicle  is  built,  arxj 
I  was  moved  by  the  dedk^ation  and  skills  of 
the  w<irk  force  there.  The  wori<ers  have  a  gen- 
uine sense  of  pride  that  ttieir  product  is  on 
duty  and  performing  superbly  in  a  number  of 
support  roles  for  our  troops  in  tfie  Persian 
Gulf. 

Both  the  management  of  LTV  and  the  dedi- 
cated Hoosiers  wort<ing  there  are  committed  to 
producing  a  quality  product  that  will  help  the 
U.S.  military  carry  out  its  land  warfare  mission. 
As  a  successor  to  the  Jeep,  which  supported 
our  troops  through  a  worid  war  arxJ  numerous 
other  regional  conflk;ts.  the  Hummer  is  per- 
forming in  outstanding  fashion.  A  January  28, 
1991  artcle  in  ttie  Washington  Post  notes  that 
the  Hummer  is  passing  one  of  the  toughest 
tests  that  it  can  be  subjected  to — the  desert 
heat  of  the  Mkldle  East.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  artcle  from  the  Post's  foreign 
joumal  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  28.  1991] 

THE  Desert  Storm  Dune  Buggy— It's  a 
I  Humdinger 

(By  Guy  Gugliotta) 

WITH  U.S.  FORCES,  Saudi  Arabia.— Cam- 
els r|iay  be  the  traditional  "ships  of  the 
desert,"  but  if  you're  more  interested  in 
scooting  than  cruising,  U.S.  armed  forces 
reconimend  the  "Humvee." 

This  curious  vehicle,  one  part  pick-up 
truclj,  one  part  dune  buggy,  is  the  modern- 
day,  all-purpose,  all-terrain,  four-wheel-drive 
successor  to  the  beloved  jeep.  The  Humvee  is 
one  of  the  success  stories  of  the  U.S.  deploy- 
ment in  Saudi  Arabia,  a  piece  of  military 
hardware  that  doesn't  break  down,  overheat, 
misfire  or  blow  up  and  costs  only  $26,707. 
Add-ons.  like  air  conditioning,  radio.  M-60 
machine  gun  or  TOW  anti-tank  missile  can 
run  you  a  little  extra. 

But  where  a  jeep  was  cute  and  cuddly,  a 
Humvee  is  squat  and  ugly,  as  if  Steven 
Spielberg  had  taken  one  of  his  imperial 
walking  tanks  out  of  "Star  Wars"  and 
chopped  it  off  at  the  knees.  And  while  jeeps 
ran  On  gas.  Humvees  do  dlesel.  Jeeps  had 
four  on  the  floor,  while  Humvees  have  auto- 
matic transmissions,  power  steering  and 
power  brakes.  Jeeps  were  easy  to  work  on. 
said  Air  Force  Senior  Master  Sgt.  Raul 
Peret.  "but  you  could  flip  'em  just  by  mak- 
ing a  simple  turn."  Humvees.  with  the  shoul- 
ders and  chest  of  a  bull  mastiff,  don't  flip. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  advantage  that  the 
jeep  had  was  its  name,  which  rhymed  with 
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beep  and  sounded  just  like  what  it  was.  When 
the  time  came  to  replace  jeeps,  the  military 
bureaucracy,  which  never  saw  a  syllable  it 
couldn't  tie  Into  knots,  created  the  "High- 
Mobility,  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle."  As 
Casey  Stengel  said,  "you  could  look  it  up." 
I  did. 

This  was  shortened  to  HMMWV,  about  as 
pleasant  to  the  ear  as  cat  claws  on  a  black- 
board. Fortunately,  the  American  soldier 
soon  came  up  with  a  translation  palatable  to 
human  beingrs.  Hence  Humvee.  or,  more  fa- 
miliarly, "hummer." 

But  there  is  no  water-cooled.  V-8.  ISO- 
horsepower.  6.2-liter  diesel  engine  on  EUirth 
that  hums.  The  sound  of  a  healthy  Humvee 
could  be  diplomatically  described  as  "ro- 
bust." 

Perez,  a  41-year-old  mechanic  from  El 
Paso,  Texas,  runs  the  Air  Force  motor  pool 
at  a  large  air  base  in  eastern  Saudi  Arabia. 
Before  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  his  Humvee  experience  was  limited. 
Now,  like  the  rest  of  the  mechanics  in  his 
shop,  he  can  identify  the  most  common 
Humvee  problems  "just  by  listening  to 
them." 

"A  horrible  rattle  means  the  alternator 
bracket  is  busted."  Perez  said.  "Whining  and 
squealing  means  they've  blown  out  the  steer- 
ing pump." 

Like  many  mechanics.  Perez  blames  most 
Humvee  problems  on  what  he  delicately  de- 
scribes as  "operator  care,"  but  the  faulty  al- 
ternator brackets  have  been  noted  by 
Humvee  mechanics  throughout  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Perez  stopped  the  rattling  by  replacing 
the  holding  screws  with  metric  ones  "giving 
us  a  closer  fit." 

The  steering  pump  has  him  somewhat  puz- 
zled, but  he  suspects  that  the  combination  of 
power  steering,  a  small  steering  wheel  and  a 
long  (130-Inch)  wheelbase,  encourages  drivers 
to  "throw  the  vehicle  all  over  the  place," 
causing  leaks  to  develop  in  the  steering  col- 
umn. Rather  than  add  hydraulic  fluid  opera- 
tors continue  driving  until  the  pump  runs 
dry  and  stops.  "They  always  say,  "I  don't 
know  what  happened,  it  just  quit  on  me.  I 
heard  a  loud  bang.' " 

All  of  this,  however,  is  not  to  say  the 
Humvee  Is  breakdown-prone.  In  fact,  says 
Perez,  quite  the  opposite.  He  takes  care  of  75 
to  100  Humvees  and  has  only  had  to  replace 
one  engine  and  rebuild  two  transmissions  in 
the  five  months  since  the  U.S.  deployment 
here  began.  Other  mechanics  are  equally  en- 
thusiastic. 

"Humvees  are  almost  maintenance-free," 
said  Army  Warrant  Ofllcer  Eddie  Royal,  41,  a 
battalion  maintenance  chief  with  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division.  "We  run  them  up  to  60 
mph,  do  program  maintenance  on  them 
every  six  months  or  6,000  miles.  It's  a  very 
durable  vehicle." 

And  versatile.  The  basic  Humvee,  built  by 
AM  General,  weighs  7,700  pounds  with  an  alu- 
minum chassis,  Kevlar  body  and  removable 
doors.  There  are  15  showroom  models,  includ- 
ing everjrthlng  from  "cargo- troop  carrier" 
(canvas  top.  seats  in  back),  to  "armament 
carrier,  armored  winch"  (Kevlar  hatchback, 
rigged  for  a  machine  gun  or  grenade  launch- 
er) to  "ambulance  4x4"  (cross  painted  on  t^e 
side.) 

But  this  doesn't  begin  to  describe  the  pur- 
poses to  which  Humvees  are  put.  In  one  re- 
cent Informal  survey  along  a  stretch  of  high- 
way In  northeastern  Saudi  Arabia,  one  ob- 
server spotted  Humvees  carrying  radios, 
inner  tubes,  duffel  bags  and  human  beings. 
One  Humvee  was  mounted  with  alr-condl- 
tloned  modules,  like  a  camper.  Another  dis- 
played a  large  timer  for  a  footrace.  A  third 
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was  covered  with  camouflage  netting  and 
had  rolled-up  rugs  and  cloth  mats  strapped 
to  the  top  of  the  cab. 

And  besides  simple  transport,  soldiers  use 
Humvees  as  roving  security  vehicles,  as  mo- 
bile guard  posts  and  as  command  commu- 
nications centers.  Six  of  them  rigged  with 
TOW  missiles  constitute  a  Marine  Combined 
Anti-Tank,  or  CAT,  team.  Snuffling  in  the 
sand  dunes  like  angry  cockroaches,  CAT 
Humvees  can  wait  for  an  enemy  tank  to  ap- 
pear in  the  distance,  blast  it  with  a  missile 
and  then  drive  ofT  into  the  desert  at  45  mph. 
"Think  of  us  as  mechanized  snipers,"  said 
TOW  operator  Lance  Corporal  Todd  Hanks, 
22.  of  Oklahoma  City. 

As  this  article  notes,  the  Hummer  gets  rave 
reviews  from  those  it  is  meant  to  serve — the 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
While  LTV  has  designed  a  durable  and  de- 
pendable vehicle,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  one  reason  the  Hummer  has  done 
so  well  in  fulfilling  its  numerous  missions  is  the 
pride  arxj  care  taken  by  the  Hoosier  work 
force  ttiat  txjilds  it.  It  is  this  Hoosier  pride  and 
dedication  to  quality  that  makes  the  Hummer 
wftat  it  is  today — a  reliatile  arxJ  safe  vehicle 
for  our  troops  in  the  field.  I  salute  the  workers 
of  LTV  in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  for  their  pride,  patriotism,  and  dedica- 
tion to  quality.  Because  of  them,  our  troops 
are  better  equipped  to  defend  democracy  and 
freedom  throughout  the  worid. 


COUNTRY  LEGEND  WEBB  PIERCE 
DIES 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday  a 
god  friend  of  mine,  a  Tine  gentleman,  and  a 
tme  country  music  legend — Mr.  Webb  Pierce 
died  in  Nashville.  I  knew  Webb  Pierce  for 
many  years  and  I  can  best  describe  him  as  a 
very  talerrted  and  truly  caring  person.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  fans,  friends,  and  the 
community. 

I  ask  tfiat  my  colleagues  in  Vt\e  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  join  me  in  recalling  some 
of  tfw  outstandir>g  moments  in  Webb's  career 
and  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  inspired 
many  of  the  great  talents  in  the  country  music 
industry.  I  submit  for  your  review  the  folk>wing 
artrcie  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  outlining 
some  of  the  milestones  in  Webb's  career. 
Cancer  Claims  Webb  Pierce.  68 
(By  Robert  K.  Oermann) 

Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  nominee  Webb 
Pierce,  whose  honky-tonk  style  ruled  the 
popularity  charts  of  the  1950b  and  '608.  died 
yesterday  morning  In  Southern  Hills  Medical 
Center  after  a  long  battle  with  pancreatic 
cancer. 

Services  will  be  at  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow  at 
Woodlawn  Funeral  Home.  Visitation  will  be 
at  the  funeral  home  on  Thompson  Lane  from 
11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  trom  5  to  7  p.m.  today. 

Burial  will  be  in  Woodlawn  Memorial 
Park. 

One  of  the  biggest  country  hlt^-makers  of 
all  time.  Pierce  68.  was  noted  for  his  pene- 
trating vocal  delivery,  songs  of  barroom  ro- 
mance, flashy  rhlnestone  stage  costumes, 
business  acumen,  durable  career  and  inde- 
pendent character. 
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Mr.  Pierce  had  been  hospitalized  several 
times  at  Southern  Hills  following  abdominal 
surgery  last  March.  The  cause  of  death  was 
listed  as  congestive  heart  failure,  brought  on 
by  his  illness. 

To  the  millions  who  bought  his  music. 
Webb  Pierce  was  the  consummate  country 
stylist.  Even  a  partial  list  of  his  97  hit 
records  suggests  the  large  number  of  classic 
songs  he  Introduced— "There  Stands  the 
Glass.  Wondering.  Missing  You,  Back  Street 
Affair.  I  Ain't  Never.  Tupelo  County  Jail". 

To  many.  Webb  Pierce  was  the  Image  of  a 
Nashville  superstar,  right  down  to  his  silver- 
dollar-studded  car  and  guitar-shaped  swim- 
ming pool. 

With  50  Top  10  hits,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
10  biggest  stars  in  country  music  history. 

Mr.  Pierce's  "Slowly"  recorded  in  1954.  was 
the  first  country  hit  to  feature  the  now- 
standard  pedal  steel  guitar. 

With  "In  the  Jallhouse  Now"  In  1955  and 
"Any  Old  Time"  in  1956.  he  kept  alive  the 
memory  of  country  music  immortal  Jlmmie 
Rodgers. 

In  turn,  today's  country  stars  have  saluted 
Mr.  Pierce's  influence. 

His  1955  No.  1  hit  "I  Dont  Care"  was  intro- 
duced to  a  new  generation  of  country  music 
lovers  by  Ricky  Skaggs  in  1962,  the  same 
year  that  Loretta  Lynn  re-recorded  "There 
Stands  the  Glass.  "No  Love  Have  I",  which 
Mr.  Pierce  Introduced  in  1959,  was  revived  by 
Gail  Davles  in  1978. 

Willie  Nelson  reacqualnted  his  followers 
with  the  distinctive  Pierce  style  by  record- 
ing a  duet  LP  with  the  honky-tonk  master  in 
1962.  Pierce  also  recorded  duets  with  the  late 
Red  Sovlne.  Mel  Tlllis  and  Kitty  Wells. 

A  remarkable  number  of  stars  sprang  trom 
Pierce's  band,  the  Wandering  Boys.  In  addi- 
tion to  Sovlne.  the  group  was  the  training 
ground  for  pianist  Floyd  Cramer,  steel 
guitarist  Jimmy  Day.  the  harmony  team  the 
Wilbum  Brothers  and  singers  Goldle  Hill  and 
Faron  Young. 

The  list  of  careers  he  boosted  is  a  long  o-ie. 
He  got  the  Wllbums  their  recording  contract 
with  Decca.  He  brought  mils  and  Roy 
Drusky  to  Nashville  as  songwriters.  He  got 
Merle  Kllgore  his  first  recording  contract. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
stars  in  the  history  of  the  Billboard  maga- 
zine country  charts,  and  according  to  the 
magazine's  statistics  he  reigmed  as  the  most 
popular  country  act  of  the  19S0s. 

Webb  Pierce  was  bom  Aug.  8,  1921.  on  a 
farm  near  West  Monroe.  La.  He  began  play- 
ing guitar  as  a  teen-ager,  gaining  local  re- 
nown on  Monroe's  KMLB  radio  in  the  early 
19406. 

In  1944  he  moved  Shreveport  In  search  of 
bigger  fame.  Mr.  Pierce  took  a  job  at  Sear's 
in  the  menswear  department  while  persist- 
ently angling  for  a  slot  in  the  cast  of  the 
popular  Louisiana  Hayride  bam  dance  show 
on  KWKH.  He  joined  the  show  in  1949. 

In  1951  he  was  signed  to  a  Decca  Records 
contract,  striking  pay  dirt  with  the  label  in 
January  1952  with  Wondering,  followed  by 
That  Heart  Belongs  to  Me  and  Back  Street 
Affairs,  all  three  of  which  were  No.  1  hits. 

When  Hank  Williams  was  fired  from  the 
Grand  Ole  O1H7  in  1952,  Mr.  Pierce  was  re- 
cruited as  his  replacement.  He  moved  to 
Nachvllle  with  his  new  bride,  the  former  Au- 
drey Grisham. 

By  1953  he  was  topping  magazine  polls  as 
the  nation's  favorite  country  singer. 

Hits  such  as  Why  Baby  Why  (a  duet  with 
Sovlne),  It's  Been  So  Long,  I'm  Walking  the 
Dog,  Even  Tho,  I'll  Go  on  Alone  and  More 
and  More  led  to  more  than  30  top  show  busi- 
ness awards  of  the  day  and  a  baronial  home 
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on  Curtlswood  Lane  near  the  governor's 
RUtnsion  by  1956. 

Alon^  with  Carl  Smith,  Ray  I>rice,  Faron 
Young:  and  the  late  Lefty  Frizell  and  Hank 
Williams,  Mr.  Pierce  virtually  defined  the 
honky-tonk  style  of  the  early  19508.  When 
Ijeople  today  talk  about  the  "traditional"' 
country  sound,  thay  are  referring  to  the 
style  he  helped  popularize. 

He  quit  the  Opry  in  1955  to  become  one  of 
country  music's  early  television  stars  as  a 
reerular  on  the  ABC  network  series  Ozark  Ju- 
bilee. He  rejoined  the  Opry  cast  In  1956.  but 
left  again  in  1957. 

In  addition  to  radio,  records  and  TV.  he 
made  his  mark  in  such  hillbilly  films  of  the 
19508  and  1960s  as  Buffalo  Gun.  Road  to  Nash- 
ville and  Music  City  USA. 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Nashville  as  a  music  business  center. 
He  and  the  late  Jim  Denny  co-founded  Cedar- 
wood  Publishing  in  1953.  He  was  preceded 
only  by  Roy  Acuff  as  a  country  star  with  a 
song  business,  and  Cedarwood  was  the  first 
firm  to  build  an  office  building  on  Music 
Row. 

Mr.  Pierce  also  invested  in  radio  stations 
and  real  estate. 

His  SIOO.OOO  Pontlac  convertable  embel- 
lished with  silver  dollars,  cattle  horns,  s;x- 
ehooters  and  tooled  leather  was  a  familiar 
sight  to  country  fans  of  the  1960s.  He  donated 
it  to  the  Car  Collectors  Hall  of  Fame  mu- 
seum in  1963. 

In  the  1970s,  Mr.  Pierce  had  a  highly  pub- 
licized legal  battle  with  his  Oak  Hill  neigh- 
bors, notably  Ray  Stevens,  about  attracting 
tourists  to  his  house  with  his  guitar-shaped 
swimming  pool.  He  built  a  second  such  pool 
as  a  attraction  on  Music  Row  in  1978. 

Always  an  opinionated,  flamboyant  char- 
acter. Mr.  Pierce  frequently  went  against  the 
grain  in  Music  City.  Although  popular  with 
disc  Jockeys  and  fans,  he  was  never  part  of 
the  Music  Row  establishment. 

He  spent  the  late  19708  on  the  Plantation 
Records  label,  but  apart  from  the  Nelson 
duet  LP  did  not  have  notable  recordings  in 
the  1980b. 

In  October  1969,  Webb  Pierce  was  given  the 
Master  Achievement  Award  during  Country 
Music  Week  ceremonies  staged  by  the  Re- 
union of  Professional  Entertainers  organiza- 
tion. 

Last  October,  Mr.  Pierce  was  nominated 
for  the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame,  and  his 
election  is  expected. 

During  his  later  career  he  was  tirelessly 
championed  by  his  former  band  member  Max 
Powell,  who  was  his  aide,  spokesman  and 
friend  to  the  end. 

SQrvivors  in  addition  to  his  wife,  Audrey. 
include  his  daugther,  Debbie,  and  son,  Webb 
Jr.,  both  of  Nashville;  a  half-brother.  James 
Wyatt.  Monroe,  La.,  and  two  grandchildren. 


IGNORING  BRIDGE  MAINTENANCE 
NEEDS  COULD  LEAD  TO  DISASTER 


J  Ml 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  submit- 
ting a  column  by  Sidney  Schanberg  which  ap- 
peared In  the  ^4ewarfc  Star-Ledger  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  coTKeming  the  folly  of  ignoring  the 
Nation's  bridges. 

Mr.  Schanberg  notes  how  a  sn\a\\  amount  of 
maintenar)ce  furxing  each  year  could  have 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prevented  New  York  City  from  now  facing 
m^or  capital  costs  and  unsafe  spans  which 
carry  thousands  daily. 

For  more  ttian  a  decade,  our  entire  Nation 
ha$  tjeen  following  the  same  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  policy  that  Mr.  Schanberg  de- 
scrifc>es  in  New  York.  Nationwide,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  41  percent  of  all  bridges  are  func- 
tionally obsolete  or  structurally  deficient. 

Mr.  Schanberg  predicts  that  a  major  disaster 
will  be  needed  to  focus  attention  on  the 
bridges,  such  as  a  subway  train  falling  into  the 
East  River.  With  a  $16  billion  surplus  in  the 
hi^way  trust,  we  have  ample  funds  to  begin 
a  national  bridge  improvement  effort. 

Let's  not  wait  for  the  disaster  to  happen.  It 
might  not  be  in  New  York  City — it  might  be  in 
any  one  of  our  communities. 

A  Bridge  Too  Costly— It  Will  Take  a  "Dis- 
aster Movie"  to  Get  the  City's  Spans 

Repaired 

New  York— In  the  life-goes-on  category. 
it'«  comforting  to  read  that  New  York  City's 
bridges  are  still  falling  down.  This  is  the 
kied  of  thing  we  need  to  get  our  minds  off 
the  war. 

bi  the  war,  people  are  actually  being  blown 
apiirt.  even  though  you  can't  get  any  pic- 
tures of  this  on  your  television  set.  With  the 
bridges,  someone  usually  shuts  them  down 
just  before  a  subway  train  would  have  bro- 
ken through  the  rotted  steel  and  fallen  into 
the  East  River.  So  the  bridges  just  go  on  fall- 
ing apart,  but  not  quite  snapping  in  two.  and 
this  provides  the  reassuring  kind  of  constant 
th»t  New  Yorkers  need  in  their  lives  to 
steady  them. 

It  also  provides  useful  conversation  filler 
wlien  there's  a  draggy  spot  during  the  war  on 
television  (like  when  the  unemployed  mili- 
tary experts  come  on)— "Dldya  see  pieces  are 
falling  off  the  Manhattan  Bridge?"  "Yeah, 
just  like  the  Williamsburg  a  couple  of  years 
age."  "It  just  keeps  getting  worse.  Nobody 
ever  does  anything  about  it."  "Yup.  Never 
chftnges.  One  of  these  days,  the  N  train  is 
going  right  in  the  water." 

It  would  indeed  take  a  train  diving  into 
these  inky  depths  to  get  the  money  produced 
to  fix  the  bridges.  I  obviously  don't  wish 
this,  but  nothing  else  seems  to  seize  the  at- 
teetion  of  those  in  charge. 

Government  is  sometimes  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  turned  over  to  the  politicians. 
They'll  do  almost  anything  to  duck  a  tough 
isaue.  Tough  issues  are  those  that  can  cost 
you  votes. 

Right  now,  there's  a  bridge  donnybrook 
going  on  between  the  newly  courageous  City 
Council  and  the  mayor.  David  Dinklns — who 
looks  more  and  more  each  day  like  a  man 
wUo  wishes  everything  would  go  away. 

This  fight  Isn't  really  about  how  to  pay  for 
keeping  up  the  bridges.  That's  one  of  those 
tough  issues.  No,  the  spitting  match  is  over 
whether  the  mayor  and  his  transportation 
commissioner,  Lucius  Rlccio,  ignored  clear 
warnings  from  lower  officials  that  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge  was  falling  apart. 

The  warnings  came  in  memos  from  offi- 
cials lower  down,  and  of  course  they  were  ig- 
nored because  the  mayor,  et  al..  would  have 
to  offend  voters  to  raise  the  money,  and  he 
hae  no  more  stomach  for  that  tough  decision 
than  did  the  previous  mayor  and  the  one  be- 
fore him,  ad  vacuum.  And  the  same  goes  for 
the  City  Council. 

Here's  the  weepy  political  explanation: 
Bridges  don't  have  constituencies  like  police 
and  school  budgets,  they're  not  sexy  items, 
everybody   wants    to   complain   about   them 
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but  no  one  wants  to  pay  for  them,  so  what 
can  we  do? 

And  here's  how  the  planners  and  engineers 
explalQ  it:  If  you  spend  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  now  for  ongoing  mainte- 
nance, you'll  literally  save  the  billions  that 
will  be  needed  later  to  rebuild  the  structures 
you  allowed  to  fall  apart  for  lack  of  periodic 
paint  jobs,  minor  repairs  and  upkeep. 

Consider  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  It  got  to 
the  scare  stage  In  1988.  Before  that,  it  was 
only  dangerous— steel  beans  would  fall  occa- 
sionally into  the  Blast  River.  Which  means 
that  by  1988  It  was  one  of  those  disaster  mov- 
ies waiting  to  happen.  The  then-mayor  said 
it  was  everybody's  fault  but  his.  especially 
all  the  lousy  mayors  who  preceded  him.  But 
in  the  end,  because  they  were  at  the  scare 
stage,  regardless  of  how  they  had  gotten 
there,  the  bridge  had  to  be  fixed.  The  price 
tag?  MDO  million.  Just  to  get  it  Into  accept- 
able shape. 

Samjel  Schwartz,  who  was  in  charge  of 
bridges  for  the  Transportation  Department 
at  the  time  and  was  trying  to  turn  things 
around,  wrote  about  it  later  in  these  simply 
and  cofent  sentences: 

"Tha  87-year-old  Williamsburg  Bridge  will 
cost  approximagely  $400  million  to  recon- 
struct. Leading  civil  engineering  experts, 
commiesioned  by  the  city,  found  that  for  S2 
million  annual  (1990  dollars)  the  bridge  could 
have  been  properly  maintained  and  its  steel 
would  have  lasted  200  years.  In  87  years  we 
should  have  spent  $174  million  on  mainte- 
nance (we  probably  spent  closer  to  $20  mil- 
lion). Instead  we  will  spend  the  $400  million 
this  decade  for  a  net  waste  of  $200-plus  mil- 
lion. 

"When  we  looked  at  all  840  city  bridges,  we 
found  that  a  well-run  program  should  cost 
$150  million  a  year.  But  we  will  spend  $400 
million  a  year  for  the  next  10  years  because 
we  have  not  maintained  the  bridges.  That's 
$2.5  billion  wasted!  " 

In  reality,  the  waste  will  probably  be  much 
greater.  That's  because  Schwartz  wrote 
those  Words  a  year  ago,  and  now,  with  the  re- 
cession and  the  resultant  drop  in  city  tax 
revenvM,  the  bridge  budget  is  being  slashed 
significantly.  This  means  maintenance  will 
be  deferred,  the  bridges  will  get  a  little  scar- 
ier and  the  rebuilding  costs  will  rise  accord- 
ingly. Look  for  a  lot  more  bridge  closings  In 
the  nekt  year  or  two.  It's  either  that  or  the 
disaster  movie. 

There  are  ways  to  raise  the  money  to  do 
the  job  now.  but  these  would  take  tough  de- 
cisions. Like  putting  tolls  on  the  E^st  River 
bridges.  This  would  not  only  produce  money, 
but  it  might  also  persuade  some  people  to 
form  car  pools  and  thus  ease  the  gridlock  in 
Manhattan  and  save  gasoline  at  the  same 
time. 

But  flon't  hold  your  breath.  The  last  major 
political  decision  about  the  Blast  River 
bridges  was  made  in  the  early  19008.  That 
was  Mayor  William  Gaynor's  decision  to 
take  the  tolls  off  the  Blast  River  bridges.  He 
did  it  to  get  re-elected— and  he  was. 

Isn't  it  reassuring?  Nothing  really  does 
change. 


SATELLITE  COMPETITION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
m  ITHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  about  the  American  entre- 
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preneurial  spirit— the  ability  to  take  chances, 
to  endure  and  to  succeed.  This  spirit  is  as 
alive  today  as  it  was  more  than  a  century  ago 
wtien  America's  industrial  magnates  evolved. 
As  we  approach  the  21st  century  with  the  ad- 
vent of  new  technologies  a  new  generation  of 
American  business  success  stories  is  unfold- 
ing. 

I  would  lil<e  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
such  modem  day  business  success  story.  Just 
a  few  short  years  ago  Rene  V.  Anselmo 
founded  Pan  American  Satellite  of  Stamford, 
CT.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Anselmo  risked  $85 
millron  by  laurKhing  a  communfcations 
sateWe.  Today,  Mr.  Anselmo  is  ringing  up  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  sales  in  satellite  time  to  tele- 
vision networks  around  the  worid. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  an  outstanding 
account  of  this  modem  day  success  story  as 
desaibed  so  eloquently  by  reporter  Edmund 
L  Andrews  in  the  February  10,  1991,  edition 
of  tfie  New  York  Times. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  1991] 

New  CoMPETmoN  in  the  Sky.  And  jcst  in 
Time  for  the  War 

(By  Edmund  L.  Andrews) 

Military  contractors  have  not  been  the 
only  companies  to  get  a  lift  from  the  United 
States-led  war  against  Iraq.  The  nearly  insa- 
tiable demand  for  live  television  reports 
about  the  war  has  been  a  bonanza  for  compa- 
nies providing  satellite  services. 

But  few  operators  have  enjoyed  the  sweet 
vindication  of  Rene  V.  Anselmo,  the  founder 
of  Pan  American  Satellite  of  Stamford. 
Conn.  Two  years  ago,  in  what  seemed  like  a 
good  way  to  lose  a  fortune,  Mr.  Anselmo 
gambled  $85  million  for  the  sale  of  his  former 
broadcasting  businesses  to  buy  and  launch 
the  first  privately  owned  communications 
satellite  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

At  the  time,  he  faced  heated  opposition 
from  regulators,  had  no  assured  customers 
and  enough  insurance  to  recover  only  half 
his  loss  if  his  satellite  blew  up  during 
launch.  And  he  was  lunging  into  a  market 
controlled  by  Intelsat,  a  satellite  consortium 
owned  by  organization  in  119  nations. 

But  today,  Mr.  Anselmo  is  virtually 
booked  solid,  offering  cut-rate  prices  and 
fast  bookings  for  television  networks  around 
the  world.  With  1991  sales  likely  to  climb 
well  beyond  the  company's  initial  projection 
of  $25  million,  he  Is  now  busy  raising  money 
for  three  more  satellites. 

To  be  sure,  boom  times  have  come  to  al- 
most everybody  in  the  satellite  business 
since  the  war  began.  Intelsat  has  seen  "spot" 
bookings  for  satellite  time— those  not  re- 
served far  in  advance — surge  to  400  programs 
a  day,  up  from  about  150.  Bright  SUr  Com- 
munications Ltd.,  based  in  London,  which 
buys  satellite  time  in  large  volume  from 
Intelsat  and  then  resells  it,  has  roughly  dou- 
bled its  business.  Even  American  companies 
like  GTE  Spacenet  are  busy,  relaying  signals 
from  abroad  to  local  stations  across  the 
United  States. 

While  Pan  American's  satellite  does  not 
reach  the  Persian  Gulf,  it,  too,  has  benefited 
from  the  war.  Revenues  from  spot  bookings 
surged  to  about  $2  million  for  the  last  three 
weeks  of  January,  up  fTom  $200,000  a  month 
before  the  war,  although  business  htis 
dropped  slightly  as  stations  have  trimmed 
back  war  coverage.  There  are  also  revenues 
from  longterm  leases  with  television  net- 
works on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"It  was  busy  before,  but  it's  pandemonium 
now."  said  Mr.  Anselmo. 
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The  company's  satellite  has  become  a  key 
link  for  European  news  organizations  that 
broadcast  live  fi-om  Washington,  like  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  or  SAT  1, 
the  German  network.  It  is  also  used  heavily 
by  American  networks  like  CBS  and  ABC  to 
transmit  programming  abroad  and  to  supple- 
ment their  direct  satellite  links  to  the  Mid- 
east by  sending  material  through  Europe. 

The  company's  arrival  has  not  brought 
prices  down  but  has  helped  to  improve  serv- 
ice. "Pan  Am  Sat  has  been  very  good  for  the 
industry,"  said  Charles  E.  Hoff.  managing  di- 
rector for  Cable  News  Network's  satellite 
news  gathering  operations.  "They  offer  a 
non-Intelsat  alternative,  essentially  a  free- 
market  availability,  and  that  has  been  good 
for  all  of  us." 

One  of  Pan  American's  first  customers, 
CNN.  has  used  its  satellite  mainly  to  send 
programming  abroad  but  also  to  get  material 
from  overseas  bureaus. 

For  Mr.  Anselmo,  who  is  65  years  old.  Pan 
American  is  the  second  major  project  of  his 
career.  Bom  in  Medford.  Mass.,  he  spent  11 
years  after  college  in  Mexico,  working  for 
the  Mexican  television  network,  Televisa. 
and  as  an  independent  producer.  In  1961,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and,  with  other 
investors,  bought  a  bankrupt  UHF  station 
and  subsequently  started  up  14  others,  all 
broadcasting  in  Spanish.  That  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Spanish  International  Net^ 
work,  financed  in  part  by  Televisa  and  offer- 
ing Spanish-language  programming  to  sta- 
tions and  cable  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America. 

But  Mr.  Anselmo  ran  afoul  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which  pro- 
hibits foreign  control  of  television  stations 
and  contended  that  his  were  under  foreign 
control  because  of  Televisa's  stake  In  SIN. 
After  years  of  litigation.  Mr.  Anselmo  sold 
his  stations  and  separated  himself  from  SIN 
in  1986.  It  was  the  $100  million  from  the  sales 
that  enabled  him  to  buy  and  launch  the  sat- 
ellite. 

His  timing  turned  out  to  be  excellent.  Mr. 
Anselmo  bought  a  satellite  from  RCA  and 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  special  incen- 
tives offered  by  Arianespace.  the  European 
rocket  company,  to  launch  the  satellite  for 
only  $9  million.  Arianespace  was  having 
trouble  getting  customers  for  a  new  launch 
rocket  in  part  because  of  an  explosion  of  an 
earlier  rocket. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Anselmo  was  able  to  be- 
come operational  for  about  $85  million.  Buy- 
ing and  launching  a  comparable  satellite 
today  would  cost  $180  million  to  $200  million. 

The  satellite  became  operational  just  be- 
fore the  breakdown  of  Communist  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
wall  generated  a  surge  in  demand  for  sat- 
ellite capacity.  "They  were  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,"  renmrked  Timothy 
Logue,  space  ajid  telecommunications  ana- 
lyst with  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Reid  &, 
Priest.  "News  organizations  have  an  insatia- 
ble drive  to  beat  their  opponents,  and  they 
win  turn  to  whatever  means  are  available." 

The  start-up  of  Pan  American  would  have 
come  off  without  a  hitch  if  not  for  regu- 
latory barriers. 

Under  longstanding  international  agree- 
ments, the  Intelsat  consortium  had  until 
Pan  American's  arrival  enjoyed  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  international  satellite  com- 
munications. Under  the  system,  participat- 
ing countries  designate  companies — usually 
government-owned  telephone  companies— 
that  serve  as  their  representative  to 
Intelsat.  These  companies  transmit  and  re- 
ceive material  from  Intelsat  satellites  and 
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charge  their  customers,  who  supply  tele- 
phone, data  and  television  services.  In  the 
United  States,  access  to  Intelsat  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  a  for-profit  company. 

In  part  because  regulators  feared  that  a 
competitor  would  undermine  Intelsat,  and  in 
part  because  Pan  American  would  inevitably 
deprive  government*  of  Intelsat  fees,  Mr. 
Anselmo's  plan  to  offer  a  competitive  service 
generated  heated  opposition. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
1983  endorsed  the  idea  of  limited  competition 
with  Intelsat,  It  took  Mr.  Anselmo  from  1984 
to  September  1987  to  get  final  launch  ap- 
proval from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Even  then,  he  didn't  have  a  via- 
ble business  because  only  one  other  country, 
Peru,  had  agreed  to  allow  people  within  its 
borders  to  communicate  over  the  new  sat- 
ellite. 

With  patience,  persistence  and  jo-essure 
from  major  communications  users,  Mr. 
Anselmo  began  receiving  "landing  rights" 
for  his  satellite  from  other  countries.  By  the 
time  of  the  launch  in  1968,  he  had  agree- 
ments with  a  half-dozen  countries,  including 
West  Germany.  Almost  70  countries  have 
since  opened  up  to  the  new  satellite. 

Today,  Pan  American,  whose  communica- 
tions base  in  Florida  houses  10  earth  sta- 
tions, is  booked  almost  to  capacity.  Pricing 
is  complicated,  but  the  rates  appear  to  be 
somewhat  cheaper  than  the  competition's. 
The  company  says  prices  vary  from  less  than 
$1,000  for  an  hour  of  satellite  time  to  $2,400, 
dei>ending  on  the  customer's  annual  usage.  It 
says  most  customers  pay  less  than  $1,300. 
That  does  not  include  the  charge  for  using 
transmission  stations  on  the  ground,  which 
can  add  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  each  end. 

By  contrast.  Bright  Star  Communications, 
which  resells  time  with  Intelsat,  charges 
$1,700  to  $2,250  an  hour,  including  earth  sta- 
tion fees.  Comsat,  the  American  Intelsat  rep- 
resentative, charges  a  flat  rate  of  $2,637  an 
hour,  which  includes  earth  station  fees. 

Mr.  Anselmo  said  he  never  conducted  for- 
mal market  research  to  predict  where  cus- 
tomers would  come  from.  The  whole  gamble 
was  based  on  instinct.  "My  theory,"  he  said, 
"was  that  I  couldn't  imagine  putting  a  sat- 
ellite up  there  and  offering  all  this  tech- 
nology without  it  being  used." 


A  CORRECTION:  COMMONWEALTH 
STATUS  BEST  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSUR 

OF  PUHITO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous error  in  nny  comments  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  22,  headlined, 
"Columnist  Tom  Wicker  criticizes  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico,"  page  E577.  In  the  version  v^tiich 
I  submitted  for  publication,  I  wrote,  in  part:  "I 
have  great  respect  for  the  institutran  of  state- 
hood, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  existing  Commonwealth  status  option  in 
such  a  plebiscite  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  Puerto  Rkx)  and  the  United  States." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments 
as  printed  in  tfie  RECORD  erroneously  added 
the  word  "not,"  asserting  tfiat  I  "am  convinced 
that  the  existing  Commonwealth  status  optk>n 
in  such  a  plebiscite  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  ttie  United  States."  Qearty. 
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the  wrong  impression  has  been  conveyed 
here.  Clearly,  as  all  my  colleagues  know,  I 
strongly  supjaort  and  have  always  supported 
the  enharxied  Commonwealth  option;  it  is  the 
one  status  choice  for  Puerto  Rico  that  has 
worked  and  worked  well  ever  since  Congress 
created  it  in  1952. 

Because  it  is  necessary  that  my  colleagues 
read  this  correction  in  the  context  of  my  origi- 
nal comments  of  Fetxuary  22,  I  am  repeating 
the  full  text  of  those  comments: 

COLUMNIST  TOM  WCKER  CRITICIZES  STATEHOCO  FOR 
PUERTO  Rico 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
and  ttie  Senate  move  toward  resolution  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  political  status  pletH- 
scite  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  think  it  incumtjent  that 
my  colleagues  really  think  through  the  state- 
hood option.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  insti- 
tution of  statehood,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  existing  Commonwealth 
status  option  in  such  a  plebiscite  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States. 

More  arxl  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  other  voices 
seem  to  share  that  point  of  view,  and  these 
voices  rar>ge  across  the  political  spectrum: 
Democrat  and  Republican,  liberal  and  con- 
servative. Surprisingly,  they  come  from  such 
disparate  vok^s  as  tfie  conservative  syn- 
dicated colunrviists  James  Kilpatrick  and  Pat- 
tidk.  Buchanan  arxj  ttie  liberal  columnist  Tom 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times.  Even  though 
I,  a  Democrat,  seldom  share  the  views  of  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  arxl  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  Inserted  their 
colunvis  in  the  Record  last  year  in  which  they 
questkxied  granting  statehood  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Now  comes  Tom  Wicker,  the  celetjrated  col- 
umnist of  ttie  New  York  Times,  and  I  think  his 
observatkxis  of  February  9,  1991,  make  good 
food  for  thtought  as  my  colleagues  in  the  1 02d 
Congress  ponder  anew,  legislation  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  woukj  authorize  a 
three-way  politk:al  status  plebiscite  in  Puerto 
Rk». 

The  51st  State? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
"I  want  Puerto  Rico  to  become  the  51st 
state,"  President  Bush  has  said.  Does  he  re- 
alize that  would  mean  fewer  Puerto  Ricans 
In  private-sector  jobs,  more  on  welfare,  and  a 
prolMtble  additional  cost  of  S17  billion  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

Attorney  General  Dick  Thomburgh  told 
Congress  this  week  that  the  Administration 
favors  a  plebiscite  In  which  Puerto  Ricans 
might  well  vote  for  statehood.  Senator  Ben- 
nett Johnston  of  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  conuntiittee  preparing  plebiscite  legisla- 
tion, says  Puerto  Ricans'  choice  in  that  vote 
would  be  "morally  binding"  on  Congress. 

Mr.  Thomburgh  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  only  other  likely  status  al- 
ternative— an  improved,  virtually  autono- 
mous version  of  the  present  Puerto  Rican 
"commonwealth."  A  third  option,  independ- 
ence. Is  not  believed  to  have  sufficient  sup- 
port to  be  a  real  possibility  for  the  island. 

Mr.  Bush's  desire  for  statehood  is  bard  to 
understand,  although  the  island's  Republican 
Party  also  favors  It.  From  a  narrowly  par- 
tisan point  of  view.  Puerto  Rico  as  a  state 
would  rate  two  senators  and  five  or  six  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  That's  larger  than  a  num- 
l>er  of  present  delegations,  including  some 
that  usually  vote  Republican;  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  delegation  might  well  be  all  or  mostly 
Democratic. 
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Prom  a  broader  perspective,  moreover,  the 
Island  insists  on  maintaining  its  Spanish 
culture,  which  would  make  it  the  only  state 
with  Spanish  as  its  official  language.  Even 
Puerto  Rican  Republicans  agree  on  that^- 
though  mainland  Republicans  hardly  can  be 
enthusiastic  about  such  an  exception. 

Bconomlcally.  statehood  would  be  a  disas- 
ter for  the  island.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico's  exemp- 
tion from  U.S.  taxes,  under  Section  936  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  No  state  Is  entitled 
to  claim  such  an  exemption,  which  has  been 
applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  since  before  com- 
monwealth status  was  achieved  in  1952. 
That's  one  good  reason  the  island's  annual 
per  capita  income  has  risen  since  then  from 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  more  than  $6,000  a 
year. 

Not  only  would  statehood  bring  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  to  Puerto  Rico;  a  Peat 
Marwick  study  estimated  that  72  percent  of 
th«  companies  that  have  put  about  2.000  in- 
dustrial plants  on  the  island,  because  of  its 
tax  advantages,  might  leave  once  statehood 
cacsed  the  loss  of  those  advantages.  That 
would  mean  the  flight  of  80,000  to  146.000 
jobs,  the  study  suggested. 

A  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  simi- 
larly found  that  if  Puerto  Rico's  common- 
wealth tax  advantages  were  lost,  unemploy- 
ment— averaging  14.6  percent  even  now— 
would  increase  by  100,000  within  the  decade. 
Under  statehood.  Puerto  Rican  gross  product 
would  fall  by  10  to  15  percent  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Under  the  prevailing  commonwealth  sta- 
tus, however,  economic  growth  is  projected 
at  a  real  annual  rate  of  2.5  to  4  percent. 
Tljat's  important  to  other  Americans  be- 
cause Puerto  Rico  already  buys  more  main- 
land goods  than  Brsizil.  Chile,  Argentina  and 
Columbia  combined— J9.4  billion  in  1989. 

Why  would  Puerto  Ricans  opt  for  state- 
hood if  it  meant  they  had  to  pay  United 
States  income  taxes  while  their  economy 
was  shattered?  One  reason  is  that  many  is- 
landers are  too  poor  to  pay  income  tax.  and 
statehood  would  make  many  eligible  for 
nearly  double  welfare  benefits — causing  an 
estimated  $17  billion  rise  in  Federal  outlays 
for  Puerto  Rico,  a  short-term  bonanza. 

Statehood  would  allow  the  islanders  to 
participate  in  Presidential  elections,  and  to 
serd  a  voting  delegation  to  Congress.  Many 
Puerto  Ricans  seem  also  to  believe  that  it 
would  magically  produce  for  them  a  living 
standard  equal  to  that  of  mainland  Ameri- 
cans, whose  per  capita  income  if  far  higher — 
even  in  Mississippi,  the  poorest  of  the  cur- 
rent states. 

Commonwealth  supporters,  like  Gov. 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  believe  they  can 
wjn  a  plebiscite,  though  polls  now  give  state- 
hood a  narrow  lead.  They  hope  common- 
wealth status  can  be  so  defined  in  the  Sen- 
ate's plebiscite  legislation  that,  if  voters  opt 
for  it.  Congress  could  not  change  it  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  Mr.  Thomburgh  said  the  Constitu- 
tion required  United  States  territories,  other 
than  states,  to  be  controlled  by  Congress; 
therefore,  he  argued.  Congress  could  take 
away  commonwealth  status  any  time  it 
chose. 

If  sustained  by  Bennett  Johnston's  com- 
mittee, that's  a  telling  argument  against 
commonwealth  and  for  statehood— and  one 
that  raises  the  question  whether  President 
Bush  grasps  the  real  consequences  of  what  he 
s»ys  he  wants  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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MARTIN  FINE  HONORED  FOR  OUT- 
STANDING COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marty 
Fine  does  not  hold  any  public  office,  but  he  is 
truly  one  of  Miami's  finest  public  servants.  For 
almost  lour  decades,  he  has  devoted  his  corv 
skjeratie  energy  and  talent  to  improving  the 
lives  of  those  in  our  community  who  are  most 
vulnerable  and  least  able  to  help  themselves. 
In  many  ways,  Martin  Fine  has  been  the  con- 
science of  our  community. 

For  his  efforts,  Martin  Fine  has  tjeen  award- 
ed the  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce's  highest 
award  for  community  sen/ice.  I  would  like  to 
reprint  the  following  article  from  the  Miami 
HerakJ  which  provides  further  informatwn 
about  the  award  and  the  accomplishments  of 
this  remarkable  man. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Jan.  31.  1991] 

advocate  of  poor  to  get  chamber's  top 
Honor 


(By  Andres  'Viglucci) 

Marlon  Fine,  the  prosperous  lawyer  who 
has  made  a  parallel  career  out  of  champion- 
ing edocation  and  housing  for  the  poor,  will 
receive  the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's highest  award  today  for  his  service 
to  the  community. 

Fine,  63.  is  winner  of  the  10th  Sand  in  My 
Shoes  Award,  given  to  people  who  have  em- 
braced South  Florida  and  worked  to  make  it 
a  better  place. 

"Marty  is  honestly  the  most  dedicated, 
committed  and  devoted  civic  leader  I  have 
ever  met,"  said  chamber  President  Bill 
Collum.  "The  guy  is  just  really  incredible.  I 
can't  think  of  a  person  who  deserves  it  more 
than  he  does." 

Fine  will  pick  up  the  award— a  pair  of 
bronze  shoes — during  a  luncheon  at  the 
Inter-Continental  Hotel  in  downtown  Miami. 

His  community  service  resume  would  fill 
pages.  Fine  is  in  his  second  year  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
and  former  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  a  stalwart  on  the  New  World  Cen- 
ter Action  Committee,  which  redrew  the  map 
of  downtown  Miami. 

But  some  of  his  most  effective  work  has 
come  behind  the  scenes,  without  title  or 
committee:  Along  with  state  Sen.  Carrie 
Meek,  he  was  the  chief  architect  of  a  real-es- 
tate tax  fund  that  has  generated  millions  of 
dollare  for  the  construction  of  affordable 
housiag  in  Dade  County.  The  innovative  pro- 
gram has  been  hailed  across  the  country. 

He  also  masterminded  the  push  to  extend 
the  tdrm  of  Miami's  mayor  from  two  years 
to  four. 

Fine  says  one  thread  runs  through  all  his 
seemingly  disparate  endeavors:  a  concern  for 
the  qeality  of  life  of  the  poor  and  working 
poor. 

"It'i  a  rare  opportunity,  and  a  treat  for 
me.  to  combine  work  in  education  with  hous- 
ing for  poor  people,"  Fine  said.  "Those  are 
two  liedrock  areas  in  helping  people  climb 
out  ot  the  mire  of  poverty  and  hopelessness." 

Fine,  today  a  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Fine  Jacobson  Schwartz  Nash  Block  and 
England,  has  been  here  44  years,  since  at- 
tendiag  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Miami  upon  his  discharge  from  the  Army. 
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He  vows  to  stay  "until  they  take  me  out." 

His  civic  involvement  In  a  prominent  role 
began  in  19&5.  when  he  joined  the  Miami 
Housing  Authority.  He  stayed  10  years,  eight 
of  them  as  chairman,  until  the  authority  was 
absorbed  by  Metro-Dade  County.  A  public 
housing  project  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
near  the  Orange  Bowl  bears  his  name. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  a  group  of  devel- 
oi)er8  who  built  Park  Tower,  a  federally  sub- 
sidized apartment  building  in  downtown 
Miami  for  moderate-income  people. 

The  building  surfaced  in  the  news  two 
years  ago,  when  federal  auditors  found  that 
Fine  had  paid  a  lobbyist  $225,000  to  help  ob- 
tain federal  money  to  renovate  the  apart- 
ments. After  finding  that  hiring  such  lobby- 
ists was  common  practice  among  local  devel- 
opers, federal  officials  revamped  the  housing 
program.  Fine  was  never  accused  of  doing 
anything  improper. 

Not  all  of  Fine's  causes  have  succeeded.  A 
firm  believer  that  government  and  private 
citizens  must  spend  money  to  help  the  poor, 
he  has  vocally  supported  some  tax  plans  that 
haven't  proven  popular  with  the  general  pub- 
lic— such  as  tax  for  children's  services  that 
voters  defeated  in  1988. 

But  he's  not  sorry  he  did. 
"I  think  that  it's  impossible  to  help  poor 
people  with  mirrors  and  rhetoric,"  Fine  said. 
"I  think  when  programs  are  properly  ex- 
plained, when  people  understand  what's  at 
stake,  that  by  and  large  the  community  has 
been  responsive." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NURSING  HOME 
ACCESS  TO  RESPIRATORY  THER- 
APY ACT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1991 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  once 
again  introducing  legislation  to  improve  the 
health  care  of  our  nation's  elderly  by  preserv- 
ing respiratory  therapy  services  at  nursing 
homes. 

As  costs  of  health  care  in  this  country  con- 
tinue to  spiral  out  of  control,  we  must  find  low 
cost  ways  of  fine-tuning  tfie  Medicare  system 
to  improve  access  to  health  care  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly.  My  bill.  The  Nursing  Home  Ac- 
cess to  Respiratory  Therapy  Act,  is  one  exarrv 
pie  of  such  cost  effective  fine-tuning.  By  mak- 
ing only  a  minor  technical  change  in  Medicare, 
one  consistent  with  current  practk:e,  my  bill 
woukJ  assist  ekJerty  Americans  in  need  of  res- 
piratory care;  especially  those  living  in  medi- 
cally underserved  areas  such  as  inner  cities 
arvj  rural  communities. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  suffer  from  both 
chronk;  and  severe  respiratory  illnesses  such 
as  emphysema  and  asthma,  inaeasingiy, 
these  senkx  citizens  are  dependent  upon  n'le- 
chancal  ventilators  in  order  to  breathe  for 
some  part  of  tfie  day.  Years  ago  these  pa- 
tients woukJ  have  remained  confined  to  the 
hospital.  Today,  however,  the  advance  of 
mednal  technology  and  the  advent  of  the 
MedKare  prospective  payment  system  has 
fiad  the  effect  of  transferring  n^ny  of  tfiese 
respiratory  patients  out  of  the  hospital  and  into 
aKemative  care  sites  such  as  skilled  nursing 
facilities  [SNF's]. 
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Over  the  past  10  years,  respiratory  care  in 
SNFs  has  been  delivered  by  a  variety  of  enti- 
ties, including  the  transferring  hospital,  inde- 
pendent respiratory  care  companies,  or  by  the 
nursing  hoiTie.  Tt>e  system  has  worked  well 
until  recently,  when  Medk^re  in  certain  States 
has  begun  to  enforce  an  outmoded  and  little- 
known  provisk>n  whk^h  requires  that  only  a 
hospital  with  a  transfer  agreement  with  a  SNF 
may  provkte  respiratory  care  personnel  to  the 
SNF.  Furthermore,  only  full  time  empk)yees  of 
that  hospital  are  eligible  to  be  sent  to  the  nurs- 
ing home.  This  provisk>n  was  enacted  in  1 965 
wfien  respiratory  care  servk;es  were  alrrxjst  al- 
ways limited  to  the  hospital  and  are  clearly  out 
of  step  with  today's  needs. 

Medkare,  until  recentiy,  has  not  enforced 
this  rule.  However,  Medkare  intermediaries  in 
Ohk),  Florida,  and  New  Jersey  have  now  re- 
vived it,  and  the  consequences  for  SNF  pa- 
tients coukj  be  devastating,  partKulariy  in  rural 
areas  and  inner  cities. 

Many  rural  hospitals  are  experiencing  se- 
vere manpower  shortages,  arxJ  must  rely  on 
temporary  agencies  or  contract  sen/k:e  em- 
ployees. Regardless  of  ttie  qualifk:ations  of  the 
respiratory  personnel,  these  individuals  may 
not  provkJe  reimbursable  respiratory  care  sinv 
ply  because  they  are  not  full-time  hospital  en> 
ployees.  Yet  most  small  hospitals  canrwt  af- 
ford a  fully  operational  respiratory  care  depart- 
ment and  must  rely  on  contract  personnel  to 
deliver  care  to  the  respiratory  patients.  Without 
this  technkal  correction,  care  to  SNF  patients 
woukJ  once  again  be  prohibited. 

There  are  currently  6,000  vacancies  for  res- 
piratory tfierapists  in  the  country.  The  Institute 
of  Medk;ine  has  predated  that  by  the  year 
2000  tfie  demand  for  respiratory  tfierapists  will 
exceed  the  supply  by  34  percent.  The  res- 
urrectk>n  of  this  rule  by  Medk^are  would  further 
limit  respiratory  care  at  SNF's  whk:h  is  already 
suffering  from  personnel  shortages. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
rectify  this  problem  t>y  including  respiratory 
therapy  as  part  of  allowable  extended  care 
servk^s  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility.  Since  the 
legislation  simply  codifies  the  prevkiusly  exist- 
ing method,  which  is  still  acceptable  in  almost 
every  State,  of  providing  respiratory  care  serv- 
k:es  through  a  variety  of  practitk>ners,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  have  little  or  no  budget  impact.  It 
simply  allows  patients  afflcted  with  respiratory 
illnesses  to  continue  to  receive  tfie  needed 
and  appropriate  respiratory  care,  regardless  of 
the  care  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  ttiat  Representa- 
tives Bacchus,  Boucher,  Boxer,  Coluns  (IL), 
DeFazo,  Dellums,  Dicks,  Dixon.  Dwyer,  £»#- 
ERSON,  English,  Evans,  Fazio,  Foglietta, 
Gejdenson,  Gilman,  Hertel,  horton, 
Hughes,  Hyde,  Jefferson,  Johnson  (SD), 
Kaptur,  Kolter,  Lagomarsino,  Lancaster, 
LEWIS  (FL),  LiPiNSKi,  Lloyd,  Mfume,  Morella, 

MURTHA,  OBERSTAR,  PEASE,  PELOSI,  PENNY, 
POSHARD,    RANGEL,    REGULA,    ROE,    SERRANO, 

Smith  (NJ),  Smith  (FL),  Snowe,  Towns, 
Walsh,  Wise,  and  Wyden  have  joined  me  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislatkHi  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  irKrease  ttie  access  to 
respiratory  care  servk:es  available  to  our  Na- 
tktn's  elderty.  I  am  hopeful  tfiat  this  legislation 
will  be  enacted  quk:kly  so  ttiat  the  negative 
consequences  of  tfie  enforcement  of  the  out- 
dated Medcare  provision  will  be  avokJed.  I 
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urge  otfier  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  impor- 
tant effort. 


NATIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
DEBATES  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSPTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Senator 
Bob  Graham  and  I  are  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Preskjential  Debates  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation,  whch  was  first  introduced  in  tfie 
101st  Congress,  requires  candklates  for  ttie 
Presklency  who  qualify  for  publk;  campaign  fi- 
nance funds  during  tfie  general  electkxi  perk}d 
to  partk^pate  in  four  det)ates  in  order  to  re- 
ceive tfioise  funds. 

Congress  will  again  this  year  conskJer  tfie 
questkin  of  campaign  finance  reform,  arxl  pas- 
sage of  a  comprefiensive  reform  package 
should  be  a  top  priority  for  Members  on  tx>th 
skies  of  the  aisle.  We  will  undoubtedly  study 
a  broad  range  of  topk:s  as  part  of  this  debate, 
from  the  merit  of  politkal  actkxi  comrrvttees  to 
the  responsibilities  of  broadcasters  to  tfie  role 
of  public  financing. 

A  chief  focus — and  a  primary  goal— of  this 
detiate  sfioukt  be  tfie  restoration  of  pubik:  con- 
fidence in  poiitKal  campaigns.  The  publc's 
growing  cynk;ism — or  at  best  indifference — to 
politcal  campaigns  is  tfie  result  of  a  steady 
decrease  in  tfie  sutKtantive  informatkHi  avai^ 
at)le  to  the  publk:. 

Foltowing  a  2-year  study,  the  Markle  Conv 
mission  on  the  Media  znA  the  Electorate  last 
year  cited  citizen  abdk^atkxi  of  ttieir  role  in  tfie 
electoral  process  as  its  single  most  distuftiing 
finding,  noting  tfiat  its  research  had  found  tfiat, 
"American  voters  do  not  seem  to  understand 
their  rightful  place  in  tfie  operat»n  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,"  and  see  themselves  as  "dis- 
tant outsklers  with  little  personal  consequence 
at  stake  in  natkxial  elections." 

Blame  for  this  trend  can  be  spread  far  and 
wkje,  from  tfie  networto  to  tfie  parties  to  the 
candklates  themselves.  As  a  consequence  of 
campaigns  driven  largely  by  pfioto  opportuni- 
ties and  sound  bites,  substantive  detjetes  be- 
tween tfie  candkJates  fiave  grown  in  tfieir 
value  to  the  voter,  htowfiere  is  this  more  true 
tfian  in  Presklential  campaigns,  and  polls  have 
consistently  reflected  tfie  importance  of  tele- 
vised det)ates  to  voter  deciskKimaking. 

On  average,  nearty  50  percent  of  American 
housefiokjs  with  televisons  tune  in  to  Presi- 
dential debates.  Debates  represent  one  of  tfie 
few  instances  in  a  carrpaign  wfien  voters  are 
able  to  hear  from  tfie  carxidates  tfiemselves, 
in  tfieir  own  words,  rattier  tfian  tfirough  tfie 
thcket  of  speech  writers,  spin  doctors,  and 
journalists  tfiat  too  often  sfiape  publk:  percep- 
tk>ns  of  tfie  candklates.  Viewers  know  tfiat  re- 
gardless of  how  well  coached  or  propped  a 
candklate  may  be  prior  to  taking  the  stage,  fie 
or  sfie  is  atone,  unfiltered,  and  eye-to-eye  with 
tfie  voter  once  tfie  debate  begins.  And  tfiafs 
tfie  way  voters  like  to  judge  candkiates. 

Such  detiates  have  deservedly  become  an 
integral  part  of  electing  our  President  The  arv 
tKipatton  of  nattonally  televised  face-to-face 
meetings  between  candkiates  is  a  galvanizing 
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force  in  the  electoral  process.  The  detiates 
focus  public  attention,  heighten  voter  interest, 
arKl  require  the  candidates  to  prepare  for  and 
stand  up  to  close  scrutiny.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  our  democratic  process. 

Although  debates  have  occuned  in  the  last 
four  Presidential  campaigns,  over  a  decade 
passed  from  1964  to  1976  without  a  single  de- 
bate between  major  party  carxjidates.  Even 
so,  debates  since  1976  have  been  no  sure 
thing.  In  1980,  debates  were  threatened  by 
President  Carter's  Rose  Garden  strategy  and 
the  participation  of  an  independent  candidate. 
In  1984,  debates  only  occurred  at  the  insist- 
ence of  President  Reagan,  whose  advisers 
recommended  that  he  participate  in  none.  And 
in  1988,  during  negotiations  on  the  detiates. 
President  Bush's  advisers,  Jim  Baker  and 
Roger  Ailes,  reluctantly  agreed  to  two  debates 
after  at  first  arguing  that  none  were  needed. 

Once  again,  as  the  1992  campaign  ap- 
proaches, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  nominees  will  de- 
bate. And  even  tf  they  do,  it  will  be  the  result 
not  of  a  commitment  to  a  substantive  canrv 
paign,  tXJt  rather  the  product  of  bitter  political 
haggling. 

The  public,  which  pays  for  the  campaigns  of 
Presidential  carxjidates,  deserves  and  should 
demand  substantive  det)ates  in  return  for  its 
investment.  In  a  syrrposium  last  year  sporv 
sored  by  the  Commission  on  Presidential  De- 
bates, Washington  Post  political  reporter 
David  Broder  made  this  same  point.  "Whose 
campaign  is  it?"  he  asked.  "We  have  accept- 
ed far  too  passively  the  notion  that  It  is  up  to 
the  candidates  and  their  advisers  to  determine 
wtiat  takes  place  and  what's  talked  atxxit  and 
how  it's  talked  about  in  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Ttie  campaign  belorigs  to  the  public." 

Broder  arxj  ottier  campaign  observers,  in- 
cluding Jim  Lehrer,  John  Charx:ellor,  David 
Gergen,  John  Brademas,  Mort  Zuckerman, 
and  Lawrence  Grossman,  have  endorsed  the 
concept  of  det>ates  tied  to  public  financing. 
The  Markle  Commission,  in  the  concluding 
recommendations  of  its  report  on  the  media 
arvl  the  electorate,  urged  the  adoption  of  insti- 
tutfonalized  debates.  "Research  shows  the 
pubiK  pays  more  attention  to  the  debates  than 
any  other  campaign  event,"  the  report  noted. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  public 
funding  of  campaigns  be  corxjitioned  on  can- 
didate commitment  to  participate  and  that  the 
debates  become  permanent  future  fixtures  of 
Presidential  campaigns." 

This  issue  has  been  given  a  certain  urgerK:y 
tiy  recent  reports  on  the  status  of  tfie  Treas- 
ury's Presiderrtial  campaign  finance  fund.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
John  W.  McGany,  earlier  this  month  acknowl- 
edged that  the  fund  was  "heading  for  Insol- 
vency." Each  year,  fewer  Americans  check  off 
ttie  tmx  on  th^  income  tax  returns  that  directs 
$1  to  the  furxl,  signaling  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  quality  of  the  campaigns  this  put)ik:  ft- 
rtanctng  provides.  The  Treasury  has  re- 
sponded to  the  li(ely  stx>rtfall  by  proposing  de- 
creased public  contributfora  to  primary  cam- 
paigns in  order  to  ensure  adequate  finances 
for  the  general  electfon. 

The  legislation  Senator  Graham  and  I  are 
today  imrodudng  represents  a  refinement  of 
the  original  bill  introduced  in  ttie  last  Corv 
gress.  Although  there  was  support  for  man- 
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dated  det>ates  within  Congress,  the  media, 
and  the  parties,  some  elements  of  the  legisla- 
tion were  criticized  as  "micromanaging."  Al- 
though I  continue  to  tjeiieve  that  these  stipula- 
tions would  have  improved  the  quality  of  the 
debates,  it  is  hoped  that  omitting  them  will  fa- 
cilitate the  passage  of  the  legislation. 

In  another  important  change,  the  bill  we  in- 
troduce today  requires  that  the  debates  be 
sponsored  by  "a  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  or- 
ganbation."  The  initial  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion allowed  sponsorship  only  by  a  non- 
partisan organization.  This  change  was  made 
in  order  to  irx:lude  the  possibility  of  sponsor- 
ship by  the  Commission  on  Presidential  De- 
bates, which  skillfully  staged  the  1988  general 
eledlion  debates  and  which  has  continued  to 
play  an  active  and  positive  role  in  calling  for 
institutionalized  debates. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  who  cosponsored  this 
measure  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  again 
urge  support  for  the  National  Presidential  De- 
bates Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  in 
the  Record  following  my  remart<s: 
H.R. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Ttis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Presidential  Debates  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  DEBATES  BY  GENERAL  ELECTION  CAN- 
DIDATES WHO  RECEIVE  AMOUNTS 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  FUND 

(ai  In  Ge.neral. — Chapter  95  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  9001  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  9003 
the  following  new  section: 
■"SEC.  8003A.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  DEBATES. 

"(a)  I.N  General. — In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  section  9003,  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments  under 
section  9006.  the  candidates  of  a  political 
party  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
Preeident  shall  agree  in  writing — 

••(1)  that  the  candidate  for  the  office  of 
F*re6ident  will  participate  in  at  least  4  de- 
bates, sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or  biparti- 
san organization,  with  all  other  candidates 
for  the  office  who  are  eligible  under  such  sec- 
tion 9006;  and 

"(2)  that  the  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Vice  I*resident  will  participate  in  at  least  1 
debate,  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan  or  bipar- 
tisan organization,  with  all  other  candidates 
for  that  office  who  are  eligible  under  such 
section  9006. 

•'(b)  LNELiGiBiLm'.— If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  candidate  failed  to  partici- 
pate in  a  debate  under  subsection  (a)  and  was 
responsible  at  least  in  part  for  such  failure, 
the  candidates  of  the  party  involved  shall— 

"(1)  be  ineligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9006;  and 

•'(2)  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  to  the  pay- 
ments made  to  such  candidates  under  such 
section.". 

(t>)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  95  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  9003  the 
following  new  item: 
"Sec.  9003A.  Presidential  election  debates.". 

SEC.  3.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  9007(b)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  9007(b)(5))  is  amended 
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by  inserting  "or  section  9003A(b)"  after  "this 
subsection"  each  place  it  appears. 


SUPPORT  FOR  42D  BOMBARDMENT 
I  WING 

HON.  OLYwiA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  extend  tax  relief  bene- 
fits to  members  of  the  42d  Bombardment 
Wing  from  Loring,  Air  Force  Base  in  Lime- 
stone, ME. 

The  members  of  the  42d  left  their  homes 
and  their  families  in  Aroostook  County  last  Au- 
gust in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
Sirx:e  that  time  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  stationed  at  our  base  on  Diego  Garcia  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  On  January  16  they  began 
their  participation  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

You  may  not  have  heard  of  the  42d  Bom- 
bardment Wing,  but  you  know  their  work. 
These  iTien  and  women  fly  arxJ  maintain  the 
B-52  bombers.  Granddaddy  of  the  U.S.  strate- 
gic bombers,  the  B-52's  and  their  20-ton  pay- 
loads  have  knocked  out  military  targets  in  Iraq 
and  helped  to  ease  the  path  of  our  ground 
troops  into  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

But  even  though  the  men  arxJ  women  of  the 
42d  Bombardment  Wing  are  fully  involved  In 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  they  have  not  been 
provided  the  tax  relief  offered  to  other  servk^e- 
men  and  women  and  ttieir  families.  They  were 
also  not  irKluded  in  the  legislation  adopted  by 
the  102d  Congress  to  provide  retroactive  tax 
relief  to  tfx>se  In  the  comt^at  zone  in  order  to 
provide  an  extension  of  filing  the  1 990  tax  re- 
turns. 

The  reason  for  this  oversight  is  that  Execu- 
tive Order  12744,  which  formally  designated 
the  Perjian  Gulf  combat  zone,  did  not  include 
Diego  Qarcia. 

My  legislation  woukf  provide  an  extension  of 
time  for  filing  1990  tax  retums  until  6  months 
after  these  men  arxJ  women  return  from  Diego 
Garcia,  vi/hk:h  was  the  san>e  timeframe  pro- 
vided for  irxjividuals  urxJer  H.R.  4  as  adopted 
by  the  102d  Congress.  The  bill  also  extends 
the  tax  relief  provisions  provided  to  irxjividuals 
within  a  designated  comtiat  zone,  such  as  re- 
lief from  the  deadlines  for  filing  retums,  paying 
taxes,  and  contesting  tax  liability. 

The  42d  may  not  have  their  planes  sitting 
on  runways  in  Saudi  Arat}ia,  but  their  contiibu- 
tion  to  the  allied  air  campaign  has  been  in- 
valuat}l9.  It  is  a  matter  of  equity  that  we  ex- 
tend to  these  hard-working,  dedicated  men 
arxJ  women  arxJ  their  families,  the  same  tax 
benefits  as  their  colleagues  wtx)  have  fought 
in  the  air  war,  albeit  out  of  a  different  base. 


A  6ALUTE  TO  NICOLET  mOH 
SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  TWE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged 
to  honor  the  Jean  Nkxilet  High  School  Barxj  of 
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Glendale,  Wl.  which  received  a  historic  invita- 
tion to  become  the  first  American  band  to 
march  in  a  parade  through  Red  Square  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  Victory  Day  Parade  on  May  9.  1991. 

This  unprecedented  event  presents  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  students  from  different 
cultures  to  engage  in  exchange  of  ideas  and 
to  further  knowledge  and  cooperation  in  the 
discipline  of  fine  arts.  Under  the  directorship  of 
Nick  White,  wtio  has  t)een  committed  to  musk: 
excellence  for  a  number  of  years,  the  band's 
indivklual  members  have  achieved  numerous 
accomplishments  arxj  advanced  status  as 
your^  musk;ians.  Some  have  t)een  involved 
with  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra  while 
others  have  perfornied  with  the  acclaimed 
Greater  Milwaukee  Youth  Ensemble. 

The  event  evolved  from  a  relationship  be- 
tween Nk»let  High  School  and  its  Muscovite 
sister  scfxwl,  the  Gnessin  Musk:  College,  Rus- 
sia's foremost  musk;  institution  for  talented 
high-school-aged  students.  Following  a  United 
States  visit  from  two  of  the  school's  Russian 
composers,  the  students  received  an  unex- 
pected invitation  from  the  Moscow  City  Coun- 
cil to  perform  in  the  city's  fanned  Red  Square. 

In  celebration  of  ttie  exchange  in  fine  arts 
education,  the  students  will  partk;ipate  in  a 
joint  concert — also  the  first  of  its  kind — with 
the  Gnessin  students.  The  students  will  also 
perform  for  the  world-renowned  Moscow  Cir- 
cus during  their  tour. 

The  involvement  of  this  talented  tjand  plays 
an  important  role  in  promoting  education  that 
extends  beyond  domestk:  borders  as  well  as 
promoting  increased  awarer>ess  of  the 
multifaceted  Soviet  Unk)n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  musk:  enthusiasts  and 
Wisconsin  reskJents  in  saluting  all  members  of 
the  Jean  Nkx>let  High  School  Barxj  arxJ  Direc- 
tor Nk:k  White  for  their  unprecedented  accom- 
plishment. They  are  a  shining  example  of  the 
unlimited  t)enefits  that  result  from  united  co- 
operation and  self-expression. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MkkJIe  East  to  check  the  naked  aggressk)n  of 
a  ruthless  dk:tator.  But  in  this  time  of  inter- 
natK)nal  unrest,  we  Americans  cannot  afford  to 
forget  the  other  groups  of  brave  men  and 
women  who  serve  our  communities  every  day, 
willingly  putting  themselves  in  harm's  way  to 
protect  our  lives  and  property  here  at  home. 

Capt.  Davkl  P.  Hoteombe,  Firefighter  Phyllis 
McAllister,  and  Firefighter  James  A  Chappie  of 
Engine  Company  1 1  from  Philadelphia  died  in 
the  blaze  after  they  became  trapped  on  the 
28th  floor  of  the  38-floor  buikjing.  Not  unlike 
the  txave  men  and  women  wfx)  are  now  fight- 
ing in  the  deserts  of  Kuwait  arxJ  Iraq,  these 
three  firefighters  died  while  performing  their 
chosen  job,  died  while  fulfilling  a  sense  of  duty 
to  serve  their  neightxjrs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  can  ever  be  sakj  to 
ease  the  pain  of  the  loss  of  life  or  make  us 
forget  this  tragk:  event.  Instead,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  and  rememtjer  the  lives  of  David 
Holcombe,  Phyllis  McAllister,  and  James 
Chappie — three  people  who,  in  the  ultimate 
sacrifice,  gave  their  lives  while  trying  to  help 
others.  The  people  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  owe  these  and 
all  firefighters  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  commit- 
ment and  dedication  that  often  goes  unrecog- 
nized. 


SACRIFICE  AT  HOME 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekerKJ,  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
arxJ  the  worid  again  tumed  urgently  toward  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  the  United  States  and  the 
forces  of  the  coalition  natk>ns  engaged  in  a 
ground  war  in  what  Is  hopefully  the  final  stage 
in  the  liberatk>n  of  Kuwait  and  the  defeat  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

I,  like  all  Americans,  am  extremely  proud  of 
ttie  dedcation  and  sacrifk:e  that  our  young 
men  arxJ  women  are  displaying  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf. 

Unfortunately,  this  weekend  my  attentk>n 
also  tumed  to  Philadelphia  where  a  12-alarm 
fire  in  a  center-city  highrise  raged  out  of  con- 
trol for  nxire  ttian  19  hours  and  claimed  the 
lives  of  three  tvave  south  Philadelphia  fire- 
fighters. 

For  the  past  several  nwnttis,  the  American 
people  have  overwhelmingly  shown  their  sup- 
port for  the  brave  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  servk:es  as  tliey  were  deptoyed  to  the 
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While  yesterday's  radio  order  from  Saddam 
to  his  troops  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  is  erv 
couraging,  it  shows  he  is  not  willing  to  urKX)rv 
ditionally  subnvt.  Where  is  his  rejectkKi  of  tlie 
Iraqi  annexation  of  Kuwait?  Where  is  his  ad- 
mission of  responsibility  for  wtiat  he  has 
done?  Why  canrwt  he  comply  with  ttie  U.N. 
resolutions?  I  whiolly  support  continuing  our 
military  pressure  until  he  is  willing  to  fully  ac- 
knowledge his  defeat  and  own  up  to  ttie  repul- 
sive atrocities  and  damage  his  army  has  irv 
flicted  upon  the  people  and  natk)n  of  Kuwait 
I  long  for  a  quick  peace,  txit  I  am  unwilling  to 
see  Saddam  escape  scot-free  from  his  crimes. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  brought  this  ground 
war  upon  himself.  Now,  he  will  k>se  ttie  war  tie 
started.  It  is  already  apparent  that  his  army 
will  be  crushed  in  stiort  order,  and  Kuwait  will 
be  free.  Most  importantly,  Saddam  Hussein 
will  cease  to  tie  a  threat  to  ttie  regk>n.  When 
we  have  come  so  far,  it  woukj  tie  unconscion- 
able to  let  Saddam  slip  away  now  without  forc- 
ing him  to  comply  with  ttie  U.N.  resolutions. 

I  pray  for  continued  success  and  for  ttie 
lives  of  our  txave  fighting  men  and  women. 
Their  efforts  tiave  been  more  ttian  tieroic.  I 
look  forward  to  ttieir  quick  return  home  and  a 
lasting  peace. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
watched  the  news  in  the  past  3  days  with  tx>th 
a  sense  of  gratitude  for  ttie  astoundingly  low 
allied  casualties  and  gains  we  tiave  made  and 
concern  for  the  safe  t)eing  of  our  troops.  It 
seems  that  more  ttian  a  month  of  air  attacks 
did  a  tremendous  job  in  preparing  the  battle- 
fiekj  and  destroying  the  Iraqi  Army's  will  to 
fight.  That  tens  of  thousands  of  Iraqi  sokjiers 
have  surrendered  to  allied  forces  is  testimony 
enough  to  the  decisiveness  of  our  battle  plan, 
the  quality  of  our  equipment,  and,  atx>ve  AW, 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  our  troops.  Our  suc- 
cesses to  date  are  beyond  anything  we  could 
tiave  expected.  While  ttie  situation  remains 
flukj,  it  is  now  apparent  this  conf)k:t  will  be 
over  in  short  order.  I  simply  cannot  commend 
highly  enough  the  skill  and  resolve  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  allied  armed  forces. 

This  ground  war  was  something  ttiat  I  dkl 
not  want  to  see.  Yet,  I  tielieve  it  was  also  un- 
avokiatjle.  The  last  minute  Soviet  proposal  for 
peace  cleariy  fell  short  of  the  U.N.  resolutkxis 
and  coalition  objectives.  As  such,  it  was  unac- 
ceptat>le.  Saddam  Hussein  met  our  demand 
for  an  unconditk)nal,  immediate  withdrawal 
only  with  bluster,  intransigence,  and  more 
Scud  attacks.  Sadly,  his  last  Scud  attack  has 
done  the  most  damage.  Nearly  30  U.S.  troops, 
at  last  report,  were  killed  wtien  a  missile  hit 
ttieir  barracks.  More  American  men  died  in 
their  sleep,  far  from  Kuwait,  ttian  have  died  in 
all  ttie  ground  figtiting  so  far.  I  have  stated 
throughout  this  conflict  ttiat  peace  arxj  a 
ceasefire  were  easily  achieved.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein merely  had  to  comply  with  mandates  of 
the  worid  community. 


CORRECTIONS  TO  H.R.  192.  THE  FI- 
NANCIAL INDUSTRY  REFORM 
AND  CAPITAL  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  3, 
1991,  I  introduced,  akxig  with  eight  of  my  col- 
leagues, H.R.  192,  ttie  Financial  Industry  Re- 
form and  Capital  Enforcement  Act.  This  legis- 
lation is  suttstantially  similar  to  H.R.  1992 
whch  was  introduced  In  ttie  last  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  clernal  error,  ttiere  were 
several  mistakes  and  one  omisskxi  in  ttie  leg- 
islation. Rather  than  reintroduce  the  legislatk)n 
at  this  time,  I  wouM  like  to  announce  our  in- 
tent to  make  ttie  corTectk}ns  and  to  provkle 
the  correct  material  t)ek>w.  Ttie  bill  shoukj  tie 
corrected  to  read  as  follows: 

Page  12.  Line  11.  after  "institution."  and 
before  "an"  add  "in". 

Page  12.  Line  11.  strike  all  that  follows 
after  "amount"  up  to  but  not  Including 
"until"  on  Line  14  and  insert  ".  .  .  equal  to 
the  capital  denciency  set  forth  in  the  notifi- 
cation described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sut>- 
section  .  .  ." 

Page  13,  Line  11.  after  "and"  and  before 
"a",  insert  "...  upon  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  .  .  ." 

Page  13.  Line  21.  strike  all  ttiat  follows 
after  "amounts"  up  to  but  not  including 
"may"  on  line  22  and  Insert  ".  .  .  provided 
under  any  bond,  guarantee  or  similar  under- 
taking, deposit  or  capital  contribution,  if 
any,  maintained  pursuant  to  subpcu'agraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  ..." 

Page  16.  Line  6.  strike  all  ttuit  follows  after 
"section,"  up  to  but  not  including  "it,"  on 
line  11  and  insert  ".  .  .  the  amounts  pro- 
vided under  any  l>ond,  guarantee  or  similar 
undertaking,  deposit  or  capital  contribution, 
if  any,  maintained  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
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(A)  of  para«rraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may 
be  appropriated  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
regulatory  agency,  and  may  be  Infused  into 
the  Insured  depository  Institution  being  di- 
vested .  .  .". 

Page  17,  Line  14.  strike  all  between 
"amounts"  and  "."  and  Insert  ".  .  .  provided 
under  any  bond,  guarantee  or  similar  under- 
taking, deposit  or  capital  contribution,  if 
any,  maintained  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection". 

Page  25.  Line  19,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  (3)  and  renumber  the  existing 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4): 

"(3)  No  bank  holding  company  which  be- 
comes a  depository  Institution  holding  com- 
pany and  no  depository  Institution  holding 
company  which  did  not  at  any  time  prior  to 
becoming  a  depository  institution  holding 
company  directly  or  Indirectly  engage  in  in- 
surance agency  or  real  estate  brokerage  ac- 
tivities not  permissible  for  bank  holding 
companies  under  section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  2843(c)(8)).  unless— 

"(1)  such  activities  shall  be  conducted 
through  an  existing  Insurance  agency  or  real 
estate  brokerage  firm,  as  the  case  may  be. 
acquired  directly  or  indirectly  by  such  de- 
pository institution  holding  company  or 
through  any  successor  to  such  insurance 
agency  or  real  estate  brokerage  firm,  and 

"(11)  such  acquired  insurance  agency  or 
real  estate  brokerage  firm  shall  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  such  insurance  agency  or 
real  estate  brokerage  activities  during  the 
five  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and 

"(ill)  such  acquired  insurance  agency  or 
real  estate  brokerage  firm  may  be  legally  af- 
niiated  with  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  depository  institution  holding  company 
controls  an  insured  depository  institution 
and  In  which  such  acquired  insurance  agency 
or  real  estate  brokerage  firm  is  chartered  or 
licensed;  Provided  further.  That  the  activities 
of  such  acquired  insurance  agency  or  real  es- 
tate brokerage  firm  that  is  affiliated  with 
such  depository  institution  holding  company 
may  be  engaged  in  only  to  the  extent  permis- 
sible under  the  laws  of  said  State." 


GRACE  BARBARA  GEORGE 
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HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  recognize  an  outstand- 
ing individual  wtw  has  ventured  forth  to  en- 
hance the  educational  capak>ilities  of  our 
youth,  Ms.  Grace  Bart)ara  George. 

In  1959,  Ms.  George  t)egan  working  as  a 
schootteacher.  She  specialized  in  teaching 
classes  that  were  designated  for  intellectually 
gifted  chiWren.  She  remained  in  this  position 
until  she  tiegan  working  as  a  language  arts 
specialist  as  well  as  a  teacher  for  P.S.  262  in 
district  16  in  1973.  Her  responsibilities  were  to 
provide  instructXHi  to  students  who  were  eligi- 
ble for  special  prograois  while  utilizing  the  var- 
ious techniques  of  small  group  instruction. 

After  much  success,  she  biegan  working  for 
the  Queens  Regional  Office  of  Special  Edu- 
cation. She  worked  as  a  teacher  trainer  in 
reading.  She  worked  with  teachers  in  monthly 
workshops   focusing    on   staff   development. 
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This  provided  on-site  training  to  help  teachers 
become  more  effective  in  the  classroom. 

Ms.  George  became  the  regional  coordina- 
tor of  the  Chapter  I  Program  in  1 981 .  Her  pri- 
nnafy  duties  were  monitoring  the  budget,  work- 
ing with  principals,  special  education  super- 
visors, and  teachers.  In  addition,  she  worked 
as  a  regional  coordinator  in  the  summer 
months  of  1982  and  1983. 

She  progressed  in  the  ranks  and  becan^ 
personnel  director  in  1983.  As  the  director, 
Ms.  George  was  in  charge  of  personnel  func- 
tiorc  for  over  2,500  educators,  in  addition  to  a 
host  of  other  duties.  Later,  she  became  a  high 
school  placement  officer  and  articulation  coor- 
dinator, in  which  she  was  mainly  responsible 
for  placement  of  special  education  students  in 
appropriate  high  school  settings. 

in  late  1985,  George  moved  into  the  division 
of  special  education  as  executive  assistant  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  for  regional  pro- 
grams. She  remained  in  this  position  until 
1986,  when  she  became  executive  assistant 
to  the  chief  administrator.  Among  her  many 
tasks,  she  provided  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance relative  to  the  implementation  and  ef- 
ficient functioning  of  the  division's  regional  op)- 
erations.  The  executive  assistant  is  very  inn- 
portant  within  this  departnr>ent  due  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assisting  the  chief  administi'ator, 
the  superintendent,  as  well  as  other  high  level 
administrators. 

Presently.  Ms.  George  is  the  deputy  super- 
intendent for  community  school  district  32. 
She  has  held  this  position  since  1988.  Some 
of  her  responsibilities  include  coordinating 
pupil  personnel  services,  advising  arxl  inter- 
preting new  legislation  and  regulation, 
acoounating  for  accurate  delivery  of  instruc- 
tional services,  and  supervising  the  entire  Dis- 
trict Educational  Field  Trip  Program. 

Individuals  such  as  Grace  Bart^ara  George 
are  valuable  assets  to  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system.  The  hard  work  that  she  has 
done  is  of  great  significance.  I  would  like  to 
commend  her  for  her  contributions  and  urge 
her  to  continue  her  endeavors  as  an  adminis- 
trator in  the  New  York  City  school  system. 


PROUD  TO  BE  THEIR 
CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
hasn't  been  so  united  in  a  comnx)n  pujrpose  in 
45  years. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  one  family  that  sym- 
bolizes that  unity. 

Pam  Waterston  of  North  Creek,  New  York, 
is  only  21  but  she's  one  of  ttie  reasons,  as 
General  Schwarzkopf  said,  our  troops  are 
going  around,  through,  under,  and  on  top  of 
Iraqi  troops. 

Pam  Waterston  operates  a  10,000-pound 
forklitt  for  the  82d  Airtwrne,  arxl  keeps  the 
massive  flow  of  materials  moving  from  ships 
to  railcars  on  their  way  to  the  front. 

She  is  proof,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  women  can 
get  ttie  job  done,  and  have  a  place  in  our  all- 
volunteer  military. 
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She  belongs  to  quite  a  family.  Her  mothwr, 
Terry,  is  area  coordinator  for  Ofseration  Uplift, 
whk:h  collects  donations  for  our  troops  in  the 
gulf.  She  and  her  two  sisters,  Shirley  and 
Bot)by  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  about 
the  same  tin'ie  that  I  did  and  she  is  vice  conv 
mander  of  American  Legion  Post  629  in  North 
Creek. 

One  of  Terry's  sons  is  SgL  Barry  Waterston 
Jr.,  a  member  of  the  10th  Mountain  Army  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Another  son,  T.  Sgt.  Rob  Laber,  is  now 
serving  in  Holland  but  may  be  called  up  to 
serve  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  an  all-Amerk:an  family  from 
an  ail-American  town,  and  I'm  proud  to  be 
their  Congressman. 


INTRjODUCTION  OF  THE  EARNING 
BY  LEARNING  BILL 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 


OF  GEORGIA 
IN  "mE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ir 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  summer, 
the  Early  Childhood  Department  at  West 
Georgia  College  in  Carrollton,  GA,  carried  out 
a  pilot  program  designed  to  motive  youngsters 
to  read  by  giving  them  a  monetary  incentive. 
The  program,  called  "Earning  by  Leaming," 
has  alrsady  had  a  positive  impact  on  my  dis- 
trict. Therefore,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  95  to 
authoriae  the  use  of  funds  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  pro- 
grams to  provide  nx>netary  compensation  to 
students  for  reading  and  reFX)rting  on  books, 
so  that  the  benefits  of  the  program,  whch  is 
a  proven  success,  can  be  extended  to  young- 
sters aaoss  the  country. 

In  ths  program,  third  and  fourth  grade  stu- 
dents, who  were  considered  to  be  at  risk  of 
not  leaAiing  to  read,  were  given  $2  for  each 
book  they  read.  The  children  were  allowed, 
with  some  adult  guidance,  to  choose  the 
books  they  wanted  to  read.  After  reading  each 
bock,  the  ctiild  reported  on  it  to  a  volunteer. 
Each  chikj  had  a  form  to  keep  ti^ack  of  how 
many  books  were  read  during  the  summer, 
arxl  thg  forms  were  used  to  determine  how 
much  money  ttie  chiW  had  earned  by  the  end 
of  the  program. 

At  th*  end  of  the  program,  282  at-risk  third 
and  fourth  graders  had  read  3,801  books.  The 
total  cost  of  the  pilot  program — less  than 
310,000 — was  rTX)ney  well  spent.  However,  a 
progrant  like  this  may  not  tte  eligit>le  for  fund- 
ing under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  I  urge  you  to  cosponsor 
this  important  bill. 

For  information  on  the  Earning  by  Learning 
Program  or  to  cosponsor  H.R.  95,  contact 
Siot)hart  Rieger  on  my  staff  at  255-4501 . 
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HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26. 1991 
Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  Introduced  folk>ws  on  ttie 
work  in  ttie  last  Congress  to  draw  attentk>n  to 
the  fact  tfiat  women  deserve  equal  attention  in 
medial  research,  services,  and  prevention. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  anecdotal  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  scientists  study  white 
male  subjects  disproportionately  because  they 
are  easier  arxj  less  expensive  to  study.  Easter 
because  scientists  do  rx>t  have  to  account  for 
monthly  cycles,  pregnancy,  or  menopause. 
Yet  it  is  because  of  these  variables  that  it  is 
so  important  to  include  women  in  clink:  trials — 
t>ecause  all  of  ttiese  variables  still  exist  when 
scientists  and  doctors  apply  research  to 
women. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example.  The  Bal- 
timore Longitudinal  Study  of  Aging,  a  study 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
began  in  1958  but  dkj  not  include  women  until 
1978,  leaving  a  20-year  gap  in  the  research. 
In  addition,  the  Society  for  the  AdvancerDent 
of  Women's  Health  Research  reports  that  "re- 
search on  diseases  unk^ue  to  women  or  rrwre 
prevalent  in  womer>— osteoporosis,  meno- 
pause, txeast  carx:er,  postpartum  depression, 
ovarian  cancer— is  often  underfunded."  These 
are  very  real  issues  for  all  of  us — issues  we 
are  addressing  through  the  Women's  Health 
Equity  Act  of  1991. 

Since  we  started  this  battle  at  the  beginning 
of  the  101st  Congress,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  has  created  an  Office  for  Research 
on  Women's  Health,  and  we  have  acted  on  1 0 
separate  bills  relating  to  won^en's  health  and 
research.  We  must  continue  alortg  this  path  in 
the  1 02d  Congress.  To  show  my  commitment, 
I  have  not  only  cosponsored  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  of  1991 ,  but  each  of  the  22 
bills  in  ttie  act  as  well. 
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politcal  refugees,  whch  has  helped  Amerua 
win  overseas  markets.  Ms.  Diaz-Oliver's  firm 
was  honored  especially  for  expanding  "sales 
of  American  products  to  areas  that  were  origi- 
nally controlled  by  European  manufacturers." 
It  distributes  thousands  of  containers— every- 
thing from  perfume  bottles  to  large  plastk: 
jugs — ^for  over  150  companies.  Current  over- 
seas markets  include  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Europe,  the  Carib- 
t)ean,  and  Latin  America,  with  overseas  sales 
and  warehouses  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela;  Mexk»  City,  Mexico,  and 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

Thirty  years  after  leaving  Cuba  with  her  hus- 
band, an  infant  daughter,  and  a  few  dollars  in 
her  pocket,  Remedtos  has  achieved  promi- 
nence at  the  kxal,  national,  and  international 
levels.  She  Is  arrwng  only  6  Hispank:  women 
who  sen/e  on  the  boards  of  Fortune  1,000 
companies.  She's  also  presklent  of  the  Cut>an 
Women's  Club,  a  trustee  of  ttie  Greater  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  Florida  State  Commission  on  Hispanic  Af- 
fairs. 

President  Bush  recently  appointed 
Remedies  as  one  of  three  advisers  on  inter- 
national trade  for  ttie  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  Polk:ies  and  Negotiations.  She  also  was 
selected  to  represent  the  PreskJent  at  the  in- 
auguration ceremonies  for  Uruguayan  Presi- 
dent Luis  Lacalle. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  International 
Business  Chronicle,  Ms.  Diaz-Oliver  empha- 
sized that  the  okl-fashioned  values  of  hard 
work  and  discipline  are  ttie  ingredients  of  her 
success.  Luis  Sabines,  preskJent  of  the  Miami- 
based  Latin  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry sakl,  "I  admire  her  human  quality.  I 
don't  know  wfiere  she  gets  all  the  energy  to 
support  so  many  organizations  with  time  and 
money." 


REMEDIOS  DIAZ-OLIVER:  A  CUBAN- 
AMERICAN  WHO  DOES  NOT  REST 
ON  HER  SUCCESS 
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and  role  model.  In  all  my  put>lk:  life,  I  have 
never  known  a  more  intelligent  and  falr-mirxt- 
ed  person  or  an  Indivklual  of  greater  Integrity. 
Judge  Branch,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  a 
sti^ong  Democrat  and  an  outstanding  leader  of 
the  Democratk:  Party  In  Halifax  County  and 
across  ttie  State.  At  the  same  time,  he  dearly 
recognized  ttie  limits  of  party  politics  and  the 
need  for  objectivity  and  fairness  both  as  a 
judge  and  as  a  political  leader.  He  was  prin- 
cipled without  being  partisan  and  always  put 
the  needs  of  North  Carolina  citizens  ahead  of 
any  party  conskJeratkxis. 

As  an  associate  justice  and  then  as  chief 
justice  of  ttie  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
Judge  Brarwh  exemplified  ttie  higtiest  kJeals  of 
judKial  servce.  No  attorney,  no  plaintiff,  rx> 
defendant  who  appeared  before  Judge 
Branch's  court  coukj  ever  complain  of  unfair 
treatinent.  Judge  Branch  possessed  a  model 
judcial  temperament  as  well  as  deep  knowl- 
edge of  ttie  law  and  acute  sensitivity  to  ttie  ef- 
fects of  the  legal  system  on  every  indivklual 
wtx)  encountered  rt. 

Judge  Branch's  wife  Frances  and  ttie  ottier 
members  of  his  family  can  take  great  prkle  in 
his  life  and  accomplishments.  Our  State  Is  a 
much  tietter  place  tiecause  of  his  contribu- 
tions. Everyone  wtio  came  in  contact  with 
Judge  Branch  was  ennobled  t>y  his  presence, 
and  we  are  all  diministied  t>y  his  k}ss. 

Nortii  Carolinians  in  publk:  life  can  only 
strive  to  reach  ttie  standards  that  Judge 
Branch  estat>listied.  Every  citizen  of  our  State 
is  forever  in  his  debt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JUDGE 
JOSEPH  BRANCH 


HON.  LEANA  ROSIEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  one  of  my  corv 
stituents,  Remedks  Diaz-Oliver,  who  recently 
was  featured  in  the  International  Business 
ChronKle  as  one  of  America's  leading  busi- 
nesswomen involved  In  international  bade. 

Ms.  Diaz-Oliver  represents  ttie  can-do  spirit 
ttiat  continues  to  make  Amerna  ttie  most  pro- 
ductive nation  in  the  worid.  The  52-year-oW 
presklent  of  American  International  Container, 
Inc.,  was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  the  1990  Businesswoman  of 
the  Year,  and  also  received  ttie  1990  Fk>rida 
Export  Achievement  Award  from  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Robert  Mosbacher. 

American  International  Container  is  one  of 
many  south  Fkxkla  finns,  founded  by  Cuban 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26. 1991 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  trib- 
ute to  one  of  North  Carolina's  greatest  citizens 
and  putitic  servants.  Judge  Joseph  Branch, 
who  died  last  week. 

Judge  Branch  was  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  for  20  years  and 
sen/ed  as  chief  justk%  from  1979  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1986.  Prior  to  his  servce  on  the 
court.  Judge  Branch's  putrfic  career  included 
four  terms  in  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, service  as  town  attorney  for  Enfield,  NC, 
and  appointment  as  legislative  counsel  to  two 
Governors. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Judge  Branch 
personally  for  many  years  and  take  great  pride 
in  representing  his  home  town  and  courity  in 
ttie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  a  ck>se  friend  and  adviser  who 
couU  always  t>e  counted  on  for  wise  and  judi- 
CKKJS  counsel.  With  former  Goverrxx  Dan  K. 
Moore,  wtio  appointed  him  to  ttie  supreme 
court  and  under  wtiom  we  both  served,  Joe 
Branch  was  my  political  mentor,  inspiration. 


JUDGE  DONALD  LEE  MANFORD 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  friend 
and  former  Missouri  State  Senate  colleague. 
Judge  Donakl  Lee  Manford,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  56.  He  was  an  outstanding  Missou- 
rian,  who  devoted  most  of  his  life  toward  legis- 
lative and  judk^ial  endeavors. 

I  had  the  (xivilege  to  work  with  Judge 
Manford  in  the  Missouri  Senate,  wtiere  he 
served  as  ttie  ctiairman  of  the  prestigious  ap- 
propriatkxis  committee.  During  ttiis  time,  he 
txjilt  a  reputation  for  fiscal  restraint  and  tixx- 
oughness.  In  1979,  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Missouri  Court  of  Appeals,  in  Kansas  City, 
and  served  until  his  untimely  death  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1991. 

He  was  my  friend,  and  I  will  miss  him,  and 
I  know  well  ttiat  he  will  t>e  missed  by  ttiose 
who  had  ttie  privilege  to  know  him  or  serve 
with  him. 

Judge  Manford  earned  his  law  degree  from 
ttie  University  of  Kansas  and  went  on  to  serve 
as  a  Missouri  assistant  attorney  general.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  2  years  and  ttie  Missouri  Sen- 
ate for  10  years.  Judge  Manford  served  his 
State  and  country  well.  In  addition  to  his  con- 
tritxjtkxis  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  he  served 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  during  ttie  Korean  war. 

Judge  Manford  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Judy; 
his  nx>ttier,  Juanita  Manford;  ttvee  daugtiters; 
a  son;  two  sisters;  and  five  grandchildren. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COAL 
MINERS  JUSTICE  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MIUIR 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with  29  of 
my  colleagues,  the  Coal  Miners  Justice  Act. 
This  act  will  benefit  over  60,000  disatrfed  coal 
miners  wtx)  have  t>een  denied  essential  black 
lung  benefits  to  which  they  were  legally  enti- 
tled and  which  Congress  intended  they  re- 
ceive. This  is  an  egregious  situation  which  de- 
mands swift  remedy. 

The  responsibility  for  handling  claims  for 
black  lung  benefits  was  originally  assigned  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  txrt  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
1977.  Congress  expliatly  directed  the  Lat)or 
Departrnent  to  use  eligitiility  criteria  no  more 
restrictive  tfian  tfx)se  used  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

Despite  this  mandate,  the  Department  of 
Labor  established  more  restrictive  eligibility  re- 
quirements which  differed  significantly  from 
those  used  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. As  a  result,  tfwusands  of  miners  were 
unjustly  denied  black  lung  benefits  Congress 
had  intended  they  receive. 

In  December  1988,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Pittston  Coal  Group  versus  Set)tien 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  had  failed  to  fol- 
low the  directive  of  Congress  and  ruled  that  Its 
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eligibility  criteria  was  more  restrictive  than 
those  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
However,  the  Court  refused  to  grant  relief  to 
the  many  individuals  whose  claims  were  adju- 
dk^ated  under  thie  Defiartment  of  Labor's  im- 
property  restrictive  criteria  t)ecause  those 
claimants  had  technically  failed  to  pursue  tneir 
legal  appeals  on  a  timely  basis.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  penalize  these  disabled  miners  who  were 
pressured  by  a  Federal  department  not  to 
seek  benefits. 

My  legislation  requires  the  Department  of 
Latxjr  to  review  the  claims  of  those  who  were 
denied  benefits  under  the  Department  of  La- 
tx)r's  regulations  using  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's criteria,  and  to  allow  such  claim- 
ants to  offer  additional  evkJence  of  disability. 
While  many  of  ttiese  individuals  may  have  no 
claim,  and  many  of  those  eligible  for  tjenefits 
have  already  died  as  a  result  of  black  lung, 
those  who  were  unjustly  denied  bienefits  de- 
serve to  receive  them. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO  BUDGET 
AGREEMENT 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  unenv 
ployment,  mortgage  foreclosures,  business 
and  personal  tiankruptcies,  and  a  slump  in 
economic  activity  are  putting  new  strains  on 
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the  GramnvRudman  deficit  reduction  law. 
People  are  saying  we  shoukj  suspend  ttie  def- 
icit reduotion  targets  and  Indulge  in  massive 
spending  to  pump  prime  the  economy  and  to 
create  more  jotjs. 

If  we  listen  to  tfiese  voices,  last  year's  pay- 
as-you-go  budget  agreement  designed  to 
bring  the  annual  deficit  down  by  almost  $500 
billion  in  the  next  4  years  woukj  end  up  in 
shreds. 

The  GramnvRudman  deficit  reduction  law  is 
the  kind  of  discipline  we  need  to  eliminate  the 
deficit,  and  I  shudder  to  think  how  large  our 
deficit  would  be  without  it. 

Under  our  new,  pay-as-you-go  system,  we 
cannot  spend  more  on  one  program  without 
taking  the  money  away  from  something  else, 
or  we  must  develop  a  new  revenue  source 
such  as  a  tax  or  fee  to  cover  the  additional 
cost.  That  is  the  real  discipline  in  the  budget 
process  Viat  I  want  kept  in  place,  regardless 
of  the  pressures  created  by  ttie  recession. 

We  should  keep  the  pay-as-you-go  policy  to 
bring  down  the  defcit. 

The  rewards  will  be  great.  We  can  expect 
lower  interest  rates  and  more  investment  in 
jobs,  infrastructure,  business,  education,  the 
environment,  and  housing.  By  staking  to  our 
guns,  the  deficit  in  1995  could  be  less  than 
SI  00  billion,  a  deficit  that  would  be  less  than 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  for  the 
first  time  In  20  years. 

That  is  a  goal  worth  achieving,  and  our  chil- 
dren and  arandchiWren  will  thank  us  for  it. 


February  27,  1991 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Jeff  Binga- 
MAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  a  moment  of  silence,  let  us  re- 
member with  gratitude  to  God  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Congress- 
man Silvio  Conte. 

See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly, 
not  as  fools,  but  as  wise.  Redeeming  the 
time,  because  the  days  are  evil.  Wherefore 
be  ye  not  unwise,  but  understanding  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is. — Ephesians  5:15- 
17. 

Eternal  God,  perfect  in  truth  and  jus- 
tice, in  holiness  and  love,  help  us  to 
understand  that  Thy  will  is  good,  ac- 
ceptable, and  perfect,  leading  to  our 
full  potential,  individually  and  cor- 
porately.  Help  us  to  see  that  indiffer- 
ence toward  Thee  is  rejection.  Help  us 
to  overcome  the  reluctance  which 
keeps  us  away  from  Thee.  Forgive  the 
pride  which  refuses  to  acknowledge 
human  limitations  and  look  to  Thee 
for  help  in  time  of  need.  Midst  the  con- 
troversy and  conflict  of  our  daily  af- 
fairs, lead  us  in  paths  of  righteousness. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  February  27, 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Jeff  Bingaman,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

At  10  o'clock  this  morning  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  S.  419, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  fund- 
ing bill. 

At  3  p.m.  today  there  will  be  a  brief- 
ing on  the  Persian  Gulf  for  all  Senators 
in  room  S-407  of  the  Capitol. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 


TERMS  FOR  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
GULF  WAR 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  this  morning  to  comment 
briefly  on  what  this  Senator  considers 
to  be  the  appropriate  terms  for  con- 
cluding the  gulf  war.  It  is  the  hope  of 
all  of  this  body,  all  of  America,  and 
most  of  the  world  that  the  war  will  be 
concluded  speedily  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  casualties  on  all  sides,  and  that 
justice  will  prevail  with  victory  for  the 
coalition  forces. 

The  question  has  been  posed:  What 
are  the  appropriate  terms  for  ending 
the  gulf  war?  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  position  in  response  to  the  So- 
viet-Iraqi proposal  articulated  at  about 
2:40  a.m.  Moscow  time  last  Friday 
morning  in  insisting  that  there  be  the 
complete  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal by  noon  on  Saturday.  I  further 
commend  the  President  for  his  refusal 
to  accept  as  an  appropriate  way  to  con- 
clude the  gulf  war  the  informal  com- 
ments coming  out  of  Baghdad  radio. 


Mr.  President,  the  comments  made 
about  appropriateness  have  included 
the  need  for  the  api>earance  of  the  Iraqi 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  to 
present  himself  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  with  appro- 
priate documentation  where  Iraq  ac- 
cepts all  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  U.N.  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  undertaking  by  the  world 
community  establishing  the  principle 
of  collective  security  which  has  been 
the  dream  for  decades,  really  for  cen- 
turies, of  all  the  world's  nations.  This 
dream  was  articulated  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I  in  the  ideas  for  the  Lea«rue 
of  Nations,  and  has  been  embodied  in 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  organization. 
The  United  Nations,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  a  debating  society  for  much  of 
its  46  years,  until  collective  security 
was  organized  for  the  gulf  war  through 
the  brilliant  efforts  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Now  that  the  coalition  in  the  United 
Nations  is  on  the  brink  of  victory,  and 
there  have  been  the  informal  sugges- 
tion of  surrender,  or  concession,  or 
withdrawal,  it  is  important  that  the 
formalities  be  maintained  and  that  the 
acknowledgment  from  the  Iraqis  be 
made  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  military  victory  for 
the  United  Nations.  There  should 
equally  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  political  victory  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  military  defeat  for  Iraq,  but  similarly 
there  should  be  no  doubt  that  there  has 
been  a  political  defeat  for  Iraq. 

We  have  struggled  to  understand  the 
approach  necessary  for  the  Mideast  and 
for  the  Arab  world,  and  what  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  should  do 
to  address  the  issues  in  a  much  more 
vigorous  way. 

This  Senator  has  commented  from 
time  to  time  about  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  failures  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Middle  East,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Arab  world,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Muslim  world  in  tell- 
ing them  what  our  ideas  were,  and  our 
expectations  were,  in  attempting  to  in- 
fluence their  conduct.  We  have  seen  in 
the  gulf  war  a  failure  of  U.S.  diplomacy 
in  that  respect. 

It  is  problematic,  Mr.  President, 
whether  it  would  have  succeeded  had 
we  been  perfect  at  it,  but  we  at  least 
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should  have  tried  and  should  have  done 
a  much  better  job  than  we  have.  But 
the  formal  recognition  that  Iraq  was 
wrong,  that  Iraq  has  lost,  and  that  the 
political  victory  belongs  to  the  United 
Nations  is  very,  very  important  as  we 
take  the  next  stepe  in  structuring  a 
new  order,  as  articulated  by  President 
Bush,  in  the  Mideast,  a  new  order 
which  will  incorporate  security  and 
which  will  incorporate  peace  and  jus- 
tice for  all  the  parties  involved  there. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  acceptance  of 
all  the  U.N.  resolutions  there  will  be 
the  explicit  recognition  that  Kuwait 
does  not  belong  to  Iraq,  and  Kuwait 
never  has  belonged  to  Iraq. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that  as 
we  structure  the  new  order  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
Government  of  Kuwait  so  that  the  tre- 
mendous costs  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  the  coalition  will  not  result 
only  in  the  reinstatement  of  the  Emir 
of  Kuwait,  without  any  reform,  with- 
out any  effort  at  democracy,  and  with- 
out any  effort  at  a  sharing  of  the 
wealth. 

Some  of  that  wealth,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  rightfully  belongs  to  those  na- 
tions which  have  borne  tremendous 
costs,  the  United  States,  the  other 
partners  of  the  coalition.  Egypt,  Tur- 
key. Israel,  all  nations  which  have  suf- 
fered very  extensive  costs. 

Mr.  President,  another  important 
item  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of 
the  U.N.  resolutions  is  the  issue  of  rep- 
arations. When  our  Secretary  of  State 
spoke  out  a  few  weeks  ago  about  for- 
eign aid  from  the  United  States  to  re- 
build Iraq,  this  Senator  immediately 
disagreed.  The  American  taxpayers 
ought  not  be  called  upon  to  rebuild 
Iraq  for  many  reasons.  One  reason  is 
that  Iraq  has  the  second  largest  proven 
oil  reserves  in  the  world  and  great  po- 
tential wealth  which  should  enable  it 
to  rebuild  itself.  Iraq  should  rebuild  it- 
self. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  for- 
eign aid,  that  is  a  very  difficult  item 
for  the  American  people,  to  the  U.S. 
national  interests,  as  we  appropriate 
funds  for  foreign  aid. 

Of  the  many  subjects  which  this  Sen- 
ator addresses  in  open  house  town 
meetings  in  my  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia— including  one  in  Harrisburg  last 
Friday  and  one  in  Carlisle,  PA,  last 
Saturday — there  is  great  misunder- 
standing as  to  whether  foreign  aid  is 
humanitarian  spending  by  the  United 
States,  or  an  expenditure  made  for  our 
national  self-interest.  But  there  is  no 
way  to  convince  the  American  people, 
in  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  nor 
should  there  be  any  way  to  convince 
the  American  people,  that  United 
States  tax  dollars  ought  to  be  expended 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Iraq. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  President  com- 
ment in  a  difl'erent  tone  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  issue  of  rep- 


arations is  one  which  Iraq  ought  to 
face  up  to.  Reparations  are  embodied  in 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  are  not  a  matter 
to  be  determined  by  the  United  States 
or  any  other  single  nation,  but  ought 
to  be  determined  by  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  international  law. 

There  is  another  vital  aspect  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  U.N.  resolutions,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  recognition  of 
the  world  legal  order — who  has  juris- 
diction on  the  issue  of  war  crimes.  Mr. 
President,  many  have  commented 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
Iraqi  leadership  and  President  Saddam 
Hus$ein,  and  that  is  not  an  easy  ques- 
tion, because  there  were  problems  with 
having  the  U.N.  military  forces  proceed 
to  Baghdad,  in  light  of  the  U.N.  man- 
data  to  liberate  Kuwait.  There  is  the 
issue  about  the  response  of  the  Arab 
world  as  to  what  steps  are  taken  next 
by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  we  face  a  very  difficult  problem  in 
the  new  order  in  the  Mideast  and  in  the 
Arab  world. 

But  when  the  United  Nations  has  spo- 
ken on  the  subject  of  war  crimes,  that 
is  the  appropriate  approach  to  deal 
with  Saddam  Hussein  and  others  in 
Iraq  on  the  allegation  of  war  crimes.  I 
say  allegation  because  we  should  pur- 
sue this  issue,  in  my  judgment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  of  proof  and 
legaJ  process.  There  are  precedents  in 
the  Nuremberg  war  trials  following 
World  War  II  which  can  be  guideposts 
on  the  issue  of  war  crimes. 

This  body,  Mr.  President,  accepted 
the  principle  of  an  international  court 
in  a  resolution  which  this  Senator  ad- 
vanced in  1986  as  it  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  terrorism.  The  Congress  further 
accepted  a  resolution,  again  advanced 
by  this  Senator  in  1988,  on  the  need  for 
an  international  court  as  it  related  to 
the  subject  of  dealing  with  inter- 
national drug  dealers.  And  last  year 
the  resolutions  were  again  adopted 
with  action  to  be  taken  by  the  State 
Depurtment  and  the  U.S.  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 

And  it  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  may  see  an  or- 
ganization of  an  international  court  of 
justice  on  a  permanent  basis  to  deal 
with  international  crime  so  that  where 
you  have  terrorists,  where  there  is 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  coun- 
try like  Egypt  in  1985  to  surrender  a 
man  like  Abu  Abbas  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  surrender  to  the  inter- 
national court  is  something  which 
could  be  more  easily  accomplished. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  his  10  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  light  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  Senator  in  the 
Chamber,  so  that  no  other  Senator  is 
seeking  recognition,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 


February  27,  1991 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
conunenting  about  the  range  of  where 
an  international  court  might  act  and 
commented  about  the  less  complexity 
of  having  an  international  terrorist 
like  Abn  Abbas  surrender  to  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  this  contrasts  with  a 
drug  dealer  like  Mata  who  was  taken 
into  custody  by  Honduran  authorities 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  international 
tribunal,  or  Colombian  drug  dealers 
where  the  Government  of  Colombia  has 
shifted  its  policy — in  the  opinion  of 
this  Senator,  unwisely— to  suggest  for- 
giveness of  drug  infractions,  drug  vio- 
lations, and  the  avoidance  of  extra- 
dition to  the  United  States.  There 
again,  turning  those  criminals,  or  al- 
leged criminals,  over  to  an  inter- 
national court  might  be  something 
that  could  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  at  the  hor- 
rendous conduct  of  the  Iraqis  in  the 
course  of  this  war,  what  we  have  seen 
occur  in  Kuwait  in  terms  of  war  crimes 
and  what  we  have  seen  occur  on  the 
issue  of  using  human  shields,  where  for 
a  time  United  States  citizens  were 
taken  hostage  and  stationed  in  loca- 
tions in  Iraq  to  be  human  shields,  and 
where  we  have  seen  Iraq  fire  Scud  mis- 
siles into  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  repeatedly 
into  civilian  populations,  which  had  no 
conceivable  military  purpose  is  the 
quintessential  example  of  a  war  crime. 
Those  are  issues  which  Iraq  ought  to 
face  up  to  and  issues  which  Saddam 
Hussein  ought  to  face  up  to.  Those  are 
issues  which  everyone  in  the  Iraqi 
chain  of  command  should  face  up  to. 
but  in  a  principled  way,  in  a  way  where 
it  is  not  the  United  States  which  is 
taking  on  the  police  responsibility  or 
the  judicial  responsibility,  but  in  a  way 
where  an  international  court  takes  on 
that  very  important  responsibility. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  em- 
bodied in  the  U.N.  resolutions.  They 
are  embodied  in  the  U.N.  resolutions  in 
advance  of  the  fact,  not  ex  post  facto, 
a  declaration  on  notice  for  all  those  in 
Iraq,  including  its  President.  Saddam 
Hussein,  that  this  was  the  inter- 
national expectation;  that  this  was  the 
international  law,  and  now  it  ought  to 
be  enforced. 

The  appropriate  procedure,  I  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  is  for  the  Iraqi  rep- 
resentative to  appear  at  the  United  Na- 
tions to  acknowledge  acceptance  of  the 
U.N.  reeolutions,  to  acknowledge  the 
military  defeat  of  Iraq,  to  acknowledge 
the  political  defeat  of  Iraq,  and  then 
let  international  law  take  its  course  in 
a  way  which  would  bring  fruition  to 
the  principles  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
sought  after  World  War  I,  and  in  a  way 
which  would  establish  binding  legal 
precedence  for  the  future,  to  discour- 
age the  kind  of  ruthless  aggression  we 
have  setn  in  the  gulf  war. 
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I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
for  letting  me  make  just  a  brief  state- 
ment on  Black  History  Month. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  winds  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  black  Americans,  who,  as 
they  have  for  many  years,  play  such  a 
vital  role  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Gen.  Colin  Powell  and  the  other 
black  Americans  who  comprise  25  per- 
cent of  the  forces  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  continue  a  rich  tradition  of  ac- 
complishment, which  America  has 
celebrated  during  Black  History 
Month. 

Today,  I  want  to  salute  the  many 
black  Americans  who  have  been  sons 
and  daughters  of  Kansas. 

There  was  Benjamin  "Pap  '  Single- 
ton, of  Baxter  Springs,  who  provided 
shelter  for  countless  fugitive  slaves. 

George  Washington  Carver,  who  once 
homesteaded  near  Beeler,  one  of  the 
most  influential  figures  in  American 
agriculture. 

Hat  tie  McDaniel,  of  Wichita,  the  first 
black  American  to  win  an  academy 
award. 

My  good  friend  Arthur  Fletcher,  a 
college  football  star  at  Topeka's 
Washburn  University,  who  would  tack- 
le the  Nation's  problems  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  executive  director 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  and 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

Gordon  Parks,  of  Fort  Scott,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  photographer,  as  well  as 
a  noted  author,  musician,  and 
filmmaker. 

And  Capt.  R.L.  Pitts,  of  Wichita,  the 
first  black  officer  to  be  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  who  was 
killed  by  enemy  gunfire  in  Vietnajn. 

Each  of  them  a  Kansan.  Elach  of  them 
an  American.  Each  of  them  building  on 
the  remarkable  record  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  Black  History  Month 
offers  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us,  indi- 
vidually, and  as  a  nation,  to  look  to 
the  past  and  to  reflect  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  black  Americans. 

More  importantly,  however,  it  also 
offers  the  opportunity  to  look  to  the 
future,  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
working  for  a  country  and  a  society 


conmiitted  to  basic  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  best  way,  the  only  way.  In  which 
to  celebrate  Black  History  Month  is  to 
do  all  we  can  to  reach  that  goal  and 
not  just  during  a  month,  but  on  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,174th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


WINNSBOBO'S  BEST  AND  FINEST 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  appear  to  be  in  the  final  stage  of  the 
most  massive,  relentless,  and  success- 
ful air  campaign  in  American  history. 
On  Saturday,  President  Bush  ordered 
the  infantry  into  battle  to  deliver  the 
coup  de  grace,  but  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  it  is  United  States  air  power 
that  has  brought  Iraq's  army  to  its 
knees. 

Gen.  Charles  Horner  of  Shaw  Air 
Force  Base  in  Sumter,  commander  of 
the  combined  air  forces  of  the  anti-Iraq 
coalition,  has  become  an  instant  mili- 
tary legend  by  planning  and  executing 
this  brilliant  air  campaign.  And  I  point 
out  with  pride  that  at  the  heart  of  Gen- 
eral Horner's  vast  air  armada  have 
been  A-lO's  from  Myrtle  Beach  Air 
Force  Base,  as  well  as  F-16  squadrons 
from  Shaw  and  McEntire  Air  National 
Guard  Base.  These  combat  aircraft 
have  been  the  scourge  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Republican  Guard,  and  in  41  days 
of  relentless  attack  they  have  shat- 
tered the  Iraqi  Army's  will  to  fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  has  been  no  more  distinguished 
and  heroic  unit  in  this  war  than  the  650 
men  and  women  of  McEntire's  169th 
Tactical  Fighter  Group,  which  includes 
25  F-16's,  their  pilots,  plus  hundreds  of 
ground  support  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. This  is  truly  an  elite  reserve 
unit,  winner  of  Top  Gun  honors  in  com- 
petitions pitting  it  against  the  best 
U.S.  squadrons  in  the  world,  including 
full-time  active  duty  Air  Force  units. 
On  CNN,  we  have  all  seen  the  169th "s 
fighter  jets  returning  from  battle  with 
"South  Carolina"  painted  boldly  on 
their  tail  fins. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  say  in  praise 
of  the   169th  Tactical   Fighter  Group 


that  will  speak  more  eloquently  than 
the  fact  that  it  has  flown  more  than 
1,000  combat  missions  without  a  single 
loss  either  to  enemy  fire  or  to  mechan- 
ical problems.  This  would  be  remark- 
able in  peacetime  training  conditions, 
and  it  is  truly  exceptional  given  the 
stress  of  nonstop  combat  over  a  period 
of  nearly  6  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  the  unsung  heroes  of 
this  remarkable  accomplishment  are 
the  men  and  women  of  the  169th  Con- 
solidated Aircraft  Maintenance  Squad- 
ron. Under  the  superb  command  of  Maj. 
Charles  E.  Savage  of  Columbia,  the 
ground  crews  of  the  169th  CAM  squad- 
ron have  achieved  a  reliability  rating 
of  close  to  100  percent,  meaning  that 
close  to  100  percent  of  the  group's  25  F- 
16's  fighters  are  fully  mission  capable 
at  any  given  time.  As  you  can  imagine, 
that  is  an  extraordinarily  high  rating, 
and  it  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  skills  and 
dogged  dedication  of  the  CAM  squad- 
ron's technicians  working  in  unbeliev- 
ably demanding  conditions.  I  cannot 
speak  highly  enough  of  the  job  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  no  com- 
munity in  South  Carolina  takes  more 
pride  in  this  record  than  the  town  of 
Winnsboro  and  Fairfield  County,  which 
have  25  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
serving  in  the  168th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group.  Twelve  serve  in  the  169th  CAM 
Squadron;  they  are  T.  Sgt.  Albert  L. 
Atkins.  T.  Sgt.  Charles  S.  Frost.  T. 
Sgt.  Leonard  E.  Gregerson,  S.  Sgt. 
James  R.  Long,  T.  Sgt.  George  M.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  AlC  Allen  M.  Mattox,  S.  Sgt. 
Steve  C.  Meisner,  M.  Sgt.  Jud  Pardue, 
M.  Sgt.  Julian  Tanner,  S.  Sgt.  Mark  W. 
Tanner.  T.  Sgt.  Steve  Tanner,  and  AlC 
Ashley  Wilson. 

Others  from  Winnsboro  and  Fairfield 
County  serving  in  the  169th  include  T. 
Sgt.  William  L.  Dove,  M.  Sgt.  Hugh  J. 
Leitner,  Jr.,  S.  Sgt.  Rock  E.  Sjodin, 
and  S.  Sgt.  John  S.  Watts,  all  of  the 
240th  Combat  Communications  Squad- 
ron; M.  Sgt.  Charles  K.  Kaiser,  M.  Sgt. 
John  D.  Mattox,  Sgt.  Sandra  F. 
Roseborough,  and  S.  Sgt.  James  R. 
Small,  all  of  the  169th  Resource  Man- 
agement System. 

Also.  S.  Sgt.  Ronald  K.  Evans  and  S. 
Sgt.  Harry  D.  Kennedy  of  the  169th 
Services  Flight;  S.  Sgt.  Reuben  E. 
George  and  S.  Sgt.  Julius  C.  Moore  of 
the  169th  Security  Police  Flight;  and 
last,  but  far  from  least,  one  brave  F-16 
pilot,  Capt.  Dana  A.  Rawl,  of  the  157th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  the  town  of  Winnsboro  has  offi- 
cially adopted  the  Air  National  Guard's 
169th  CAM  Squadron  as  its  own,  and 
has  issued  a  proclamation  of  pride  and 
support  for  all  Americans  serving  in 
Desert  Storm.  I  will  ask  that  the  text 
of  that  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)RD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  169th  Tactical  Fighter  Group  are 
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among  our  best  and  finest.  They  are 
doing  an  extraordinary  job  for  their 
country,  and  they  are  doing  South 
Carolina  proud.  My  hat  is  off  to  every 
one  of  them,  and  I  join  all  Americans 
in  praying  for  their  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn. We  will  welcome  them  back  as 
hereos. 

I  ask  that  the  proclamation  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mayor  and  Council.  Winnsboro.  SO, 
Proclamation 

On  January  16.  1991,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  authorization  by,  and 
support  of  Conp-ess,  recognized  the  need  to 
order  military  action  agrainst  the  hostile 
forces  of  Iraq. 

Over  half  a  million  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  now  involved  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Whether  we  iigree  or  disagree  on  the 
events  that  led  us  to  this  moment  in  history. 
we  now  stand  united  behind  our  troops  and 
their  families.  In  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
our  unmitigated  pride  in  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  we  do.  by 
process  of  this  I>roclamation.  adopt  the  Unit- 
ed States  Air  National  Guard  Unit  169th 
CAM  Squadron.  Based  at  McEntire  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Base,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Jerry  Rlsher.  this  unit  Includes  a  sizable 
contingent  representing  our  own  beloved 
town  and  county. 

In  this,  our  country's  darkest  hour,  we 
should  look  toward  the  light — the  lights  of 
freedom  and  liberty,  peace  and  justice.  We 
feel  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  show  our 
troops  that  we  stand  as  one  at  this  moment. 
committed  in  purpose,  and  praying  for  a 
speedy  conclusion  to  this  conflict. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  governing  body  of 
the  Town  of  Winnsboro,  on  this  the  12th  day 
of  February,  1991,  do  hereby  proclaim  our  un- 
equivocal support  for  our  valiant  men  and 
women  in  their  efforts  to  restore  peace  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities. 

May  God  be  with  each  and  every  one.  and 
return  them  to  us  safely. 

Quay  W,  McMaster,  Mayor;  Richard  H. 
Burton,  Mayor  Pro-Tem;  Keith  E.  Mar- 
tin. Council  Member;  Timothy  N.  Glov- 
er, Council  Member;  John  M.  Goode. 
Council  Member. 


MILITARY  COUP  W  THAILAND 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  profoundly  disappointed  to  hear 
of  the  military  coup  in  Thailand  this 
weekend.  We  must  condemn  it  loudly. 
The  Thai  military  has  halted  Thai- 
land's advancing  democracy.  Under  the 
military,  "Thailand,"  as  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  said  yesterday, 
"marches  in  reverse." 

The  news  reports,  including  those  by 
that  most  able  of  reporters,  Steven  Er- 
langer.  tell  us  that  the  pretext  upon 
which  the  Thai  military  staged  the 
coup  was  corruption  in  the  civilian 
government  of  Prime  Minister 
Chatlchai  Choonhavan.  Say  what  one 
wants  about  corruption  in  the  Thai 
civil  authorities,  but  they  unquestion- 
ably learned  all  the  lessons  of  corrup- 


tion from  the  world's  greatest  practi- 
tioners: Thai  military  officers. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
states: 

*  *  •  the  military  cannot  credibly  pose  as 
the  champion  of  cleaner  government.  It  di- 
rectly controls  the  Burmese.  Laotion  and 
Cambodian  border  regions,  where  enormous 
profits  are  made  running  drugs,  guns,  refu- 
gees and  contraband  gems.  Many  army  offi- 
cers run  border  trading  companies  them- 
selves, and  the  armed  forces  maintain  vital 
lifelines  to  loathsome  neighbors  like  the 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council,  or 
Slorc.  in  Myanmar  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  in 
Cambodia. 

Indeed. 

The  Bush  administration  has  most 
appropriately  cut  off  United  States  as- 
sistance to  Thailand.  The  New  York 
Times  today  also  says  we  should  con- 
sider the  suspension  of  antinarcotics 
assistance.  As  their  editorial  says,  "it 
makes  no  sense  to  cooperate  with  mili- 
tary men  who  protect  drug  dealers." 
This  certainly  is  the  record  o"  the  Thai 
military.  Without  any  hope  of  a  genu- 
ine antinarcotics  effort  from  the  civil- 
ian ajid  democratic  government  that 
existed  in  Thailand  until  this  weekend, 
there  is  no  point  in  further  ignoring 
Thai  military  involvement  in  narcotics 
trafficking.  The  stakes  are  too  high. 
The  heroin  output  from  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle is  soaring,  and  the  Thai  military 
is  implicated. 

Mr.  President,  the  coup  in  Thailand 
is  tragic.  It  is  a  blunt  setback  for  grow- 
ing Thai  democracy.  The  1989-90  report 
of  Freedom  House,  that  trusted  guide 
to  the  state  of  freedom  in  the  nations 
of  the  world,  listed  Thailand  as  "free." 
Since  Saturday  that  is  no  longer  true. 
The  elected  Prime  Minister  is  under  ar- 
rest, the  press  under  censorship,  and 
political  rights  crushed.  Relations  with 
the  United  States,  already  strained  by 
growing  trade  dispute,  have  entered  a 
period  of  crisis.  It  will  only  end  when 
the  Thai  military  finally  and  irrev- 
ocably accepts  and  respects  the  demo- 
cratic freedoms  of  the  Thai  people.  I 
hope  that  day  is  soon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  today's 
New  York  Times  editorial  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Steven  Erlanger  be  placed  in  the 
Recoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FrOBTi  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  26,  1991] 

Ta\i  AR.MV  Pledges  Government  Soon; 
Moves  To  assure  Investors — Election 
Date  Is  in  Doubt 

(By  Steven  Erlanger) 

Bangkok.  Thailand.  February  25.— The 
Thai  military,  which  seized  power  on  Satur- 
day without  firing  a  shot,  said  today  that  it 
would  announce  a  provisional  government  in 
the  nastt  five  to  seven  days. 

In  an  effort  to  calm  foreign  critics  and 
overseas  investors,  the  caretaker  adminis- 
tration is  likely  to  be  headed  by  a  respected, 
senior  civilian,  military  officials  said,  al- 
though military  commanders  would  continue 
to  serve  in  a  role  described  as  advisers. 


The  Thai  stock  exchange  fell  more  than  7 
percent  today,  the  first  business  day  after 
the  coup.  Investors  said  they  were  concerned 
that  major  development  projects  of  the 
ousted  GoTernment  would  be  held  up  by  the 
military.  But  commercial  bankers  who  met 
with  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Suchinda 
Kraprayoon,  said  they  saw  no  long-term  eco- 
nomic effect  from  the  coup. 

The  leader  of  the  military  junta,  the  su- 
preme commander,  Gen.  Sunthom 
Kongsompong,  said  today  that  new  elections 
might  take  longer  that  six  months  to  orga- 
nize, conUradicting  comments  by  General 
Suchinda  on  Sunday.  A  committee  would 
draft  a  new  constitution  in  the  next  six 
months,  Oeneral  Sunthom  said,  but  elec- 
tions would  have  to  take  place  afterward. 

NO  boredom  in  BANGKOK 

"We  will  try  to  get  this  over  with  as  soon 
as  possible,"  he  continued.  "We  don't  want 
the  public  to  get  bored." 

Students  at  Ramkhamhaeng  University 
here  staged  a  small  protest  against  the  coup, 
the  first  in  public.  They  called  for  a  rapid 
end  to  martial  law,  a  resumption  of  political 
activity  and  new  elections  within  90  days. 
About  15  Students  were  arrested  by  the  po- 
lice for  violating  martial-law  restrictions  on 
political  giitherings  of  more  than  five  people. 

The  military  also  announced  the  creation 
of  a  committee  to  investigate  reports  of  cor- 
ruption by  ministers  and  others  in  the 
ousted  Government  of  Prime  Minister 
Chatichai  Choonhavan,  who  remains  under 
arrest  at  an  undisclosed  location.  The  seven- 
member  committee  would  have  the  right  to 
confiscate  the  assets  of  those  "who  have  be- 
come unusually  rich."  a  military  spokesman. 
Col.  Banchorn  Chawangsilp.  said. 

But  he  refused  to  say  at  a  news  conference 
how  many  people  the  military  had  arrested 
since  the  ooup  and  how  many  were  still  being 
sought.  Mr.  Chatichai's  son,  Kraisak,  and 
many  of  has  advisers  are  on  a  list  of  names 
given  to  immigration  officials,  who  are 
under  orders  to  prevent"  them  from  leaving 
the  country. 

Western  diplomats  suggested  that  the  mili- 
tary would  use  the  corruption  investiga- 
tions, which  would  not  necessarily  involve 
formal  triiils  or  normal  rules  of  evidence,  to 
strike  at  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Chatichai's  Chart 
Thai  party,  the  country's  largest.  They  ac- 
cused the  party  of  leading  a  "parliamentary 
dictatorship"  similar  to  that  of  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  in  the  Philippines. 

But  the  diplomats  and  some  Thais  pri- 
vately scoffed  at  the  military  leaders'  stated 
justifications  for  the  coup,  saying  that 
corrupton  was  hardly  new  to  Thailand  or  to 
the  militsry  itself,  and  that  the  revered 
monarchy  was  at  no  risk  from  Mr.  Chatichai. 

The  coup,  they  suggested,  was  the  result  of 
a  showdown  over  political  control  of  the 
military,  which  has  run  this  country  for 
most  of  its  modern  history. 

Mr.  Chatichai  had  already  shifted  senior 
police  CGBTimanders,  who  hold  military 
ranks.  Last  week,  he  announced  the  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  Defense  Minister  of  a  rival 
to  the  current  military  leaders,  all  of  whom 
graduated  in  1958  from  Chulachomnklao 
Royal  Military  Academy  and  are  known  as 
Class  Five, 

loss  of  trust 

"Governnient  corruption  was  a  factor," 
said  Suchit  Bunbongkarm,  a  political  sci- 
entist and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  at 
Chulalongkorn  University.  "But  what  ig- 
nited the  whole  thing  was  the  confrontation 
between  the  military  and  the  Government, 
who  had  lost  trust  in  one  another." 
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Mr.  Chatlchai,  Mr.  Suchit  said,  had  broken 
"the  gentlemen's  agreement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  Interfere  in  military  af- 
fairs." While  it  might  seem  strange  to  a  for- 
eigner used  to  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. Mr.  Suchit  said,  the  Thai  military  has 
always  fought  to  protect  its  prestige  and  au- 
tonomy, and  regards  itself  as  loyal  to  the  na- 
tion more  than  to  civilian  politicians. 

The  former  supreme  commander.  Gen. 
Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh,  who  is  widely  ex- 
pected to  become  the  next  Prime  Minister 
under  an  amended  constitution,  has  spoken 
with  contempt  of  politicians.  He  has  con- 
demned the  Influence  of  businessmen  and  the 
middle  class  on  elected  officials,  who  need 
large  infusions  of  cash  for  campaigns  here, 
where  vote-buying  is  rife. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  26.  1991] 
Thailand  Marches  in  Reverse 

Saturday's  military  coup  in  Bangkok  is  a 
calamity  for  Thailand  and  a  setback  for  U.S. 
interests  in  Southeast  Asia.  Washington  is 
right  to  condemn  the  interruption  of  a  prom- 
ising democratic  experiment  and  to  suspend 
most  U.S.  aid.  The  new  rulers  have  already 
backed  off  from  their  promise  to  hold  elec- 
tions within  six  months.  A  return  to  mili- 
tary-dominated regimes  would  cloud  the 
bright  future  Thailand  seemed  to  have  in 
store. 

Gen.  Sunthorn  Kongsompong  accuses 
Chatlchai  Choonhavan,  the  elected  Prime 
Minister  whom  he  seized  at  gunpoint,  of  cor- 
ruption and  sheltering  enemies  of  Thailand's 
constitutional  monarchy. 

The  first  charge  is  probably  true.  Yet  the 
military  cannot  credibly  pose  as  the  cham- 
pion of  cleaner  government.  It  directly  con- 
trols the  Burmese,  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
border  regions,  where  enormous  profits  are 
made  running  drugs,  guns,  refugees  and  con- 
traband gems.  Many  army  officers  run  bor- 
der trading  companies  themselves,  and  the 
armed  forces  maintain  vital  lifelines  to 
loathsome  neighbors  like  the  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council,  or  Slorc,  in 
Myanmar  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  Prime  Minister 
encouraged  foes  of  the  monarchy.  King 
Bhumipol  Adulyadej  himself  has  intervened 
to  defend  the  Chatlchai  Government  against 
military  pressure.  Personal  ambition  and 
military  contempt  for  democracy  are  the 
real  forces  behind  this  coup. 

The  Thai  military  has  attempted  17  coupe 
since  it  put  an  end  to  absolute  monarchy  in 
1932.  But  the  last  successful  coup  occurred 
almost  15  years  ago.  Since  then,  democracy 
has  begun  to  take  root,  especially  since  Mr. 
Chatlchai,  himself  a  retired  general,  took  of- 
fice in  1968. 

The  Chatlchai  Government's  progressive 
deregulation  of  the  economy  spurred  double- 
digrtt  growth  rates.  The  boom  worsened  al- 
ready severe  social  and  environmental  prob- 
lems, but  Mr.  Chatlchai  responded  with  ini- 
tiatives like  a  ban  on  logging  exports  from 
vulnerable  rain  forests.  Mr.  Chatlchai  also 
worked  hard  for  a  Cambodian  peace. 

Washington  has  not  suspended  anti-narcot- 
ics aid.  Thailand  is  the  main  base  for  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  operations  in  the 
opium-growing  Golden  Triangle  region,  span- 
ning Thailand,  Laos  and  Myanmar.  Slowing 
the  flow  of  drugs  sometimes  requires  co- 
operation with  undemocratic  regrimes. 

But,  as  Americans  learned  in  Panama,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  cooperate  with  military 
men  who  protect  drug  dealers.  Unless  Bang- 
kok's new  rulers  show  speedy  progress 
against  corruption  and  quickly  restore  civil- 


ian control,  Washington  may  have  to  cut 
anti-narcotics  aid  too. 


TRIAL  FOR  WAR  CRIMES 
COMMITTED  BY  IRAQ 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  made  public  my  support  for  the  pro- 
posal to  bring  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
military  leaders  to  trial  for  war  crimes 
committed  by  Iraq  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

The  atrocities  we  have  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  conflict,  including  Iraq's  treat- 
ment of  POW's,  genocide  against  Ku- 
waitis, environmental  terrorism,  and 
unprovoked  missile  attacks  in  heavily 
populated  civilian  areas  of  Israel,  a 
noncombatant,  serve  as  painful  evi- 
dence to  this  case. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the 
State  legislature  shares  my  position  in 
this  matter  and  has  passed  a  resolution 
urging  that  Saddam  Hussein  be  held 
personally  accountable  and  punished  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law  for  his  war 
crimes.  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Indiana  Assembly  for  supporting 
our  efforts  in  ensuring  that  if  found 
guilty,  Hussein  will  be  forced  to  face 
the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

Iraq,  as  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  is  bound  to  that  treaty's 
guidelines  on  the  just  conduct  of  war.  I 
said  this  in  my  statement  yesterday, 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Indi- 
ana Assembly.  The  Geneva  Convention 
prohibits  the  use  of  POW's  as  human 
shields,  as  well  as  the  use  of  pressure 
on  prisoners  in  coercing  them  to  supply 
information  to  an  enemy. 

The  crimes  of  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  military  leaders  are  crimes  of  uni- 
versal jurisdiction,  and  may  be  tried  by 
the  United  States  and  its  partners  in 
the  coalition.  Within  the  context  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  are  remedies 
agreed  upon  by  its  signators  to  punish 
those  who  have  broken  the  rules.  Once 
the  military  conflict  has  ended  in  the 
gulf,  I  urge  that  Saddam  Hussein  and 
accomplices  to  his  acts  be  taken  into 
custody  for  trial. 


ARIZONA  GUBERNATORIAL 
ELECTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  much  has  been  written 
and  said  about  the  Governor's  race  in 
Arizona.  Charges,  countercharges,  and 
accusations  have  been  leveled — not 
only  in  Arizona,  but  here  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well.  It  seems  that  everyone 
had  something  they  wanted  to  say 
about  this  race. 

Yesterday,  finally,  it  was  the  voters 
turn,  and  loud  and  clear  they  said  that 
their  choice  for  Governor  was  Fife  Sy- 
mington. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Governor-elect  Symington.  He  has  a 
big  job  ahead  of  him,  but  I  am  con- 


fident he  will  prove  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing leader  for  his  great  State. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  vot- 
ers of  Arizona,  who  were  able  to  imder- 
stand  that  accusations  and  accuracy  do 
not  go  hand-in-hand,  and  that  they  can 
make  their  own  decisions  Just  fine, 
thank  you,  without  help  fi-om  Washing- 
ton. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  morning  business 
is  closed. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 

FUNDING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
years  ago  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  public  that  their  deposits 
in  savings  and  loans  would  be  protected 
in  the  event  of  insolvency.  That  com- 
mitment puts  this  body  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult position.  We  really  have  no 
choice  but  to  provide  the  RTC  with  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  to  fund  the 
bailout.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
sun  prepared  to  support  the  large  ap- 
propriations that  are  necessary,  but  I 
will  support  them  if,  and  only  if,  I  be- 
lieve and  am  convinced  that  the  RTC  Is 
operating  as  a  public  servant  rather 
than  as  an  entity  accountable  only 
unto  itself. 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  experience 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  RTC  be- 
lieves it  is  accountable  to  no  one.  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Congress.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  I  feel  this  way. 
and  I  will  attempt  to  lay  them  out  in 
rather  specific  details. 

Let  me  first  address  myself  to  the  so- 
called  1988  deals.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  FIRREA.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selling  failed  savings 
and  loans  in  order  to  take  them  off  the 
Government's  hands.  But  instead  of 
disposing  of  a  costly  problem,  these 
transactions  have  added  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  bailout  costs.  The  disgrace- 
ful manner  in  which  the  so-called  1988 
deals  were  put  together  by  the  Federal 
Home  Bank  Board,  the  RTC's  prede- 
cessor, has  proven  one  of  the  biggest 
blunders  in  the  entire  bailout. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  criti- 
cal role  the  RTC  is  required  to  play  in 
resolving  the   issues  surrounding   the 
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1988  deals,  let  us  review  for  a  moment 
what  happened. 

As  the  clock  ticked  toward  New 
Year's  eve  in  1988,  it  became  apparent 
to  potential  purchasers  of  failed  sav- 
ings and  loans  that  a  lucrative  tax 
break  would  expire  on  January  1,  1989. 
This  set  off  a  Federal  frenzy  involving 
some  of  the  sharpest  sharks  in  the 
business  world.  In  the  confusion  of 
around-the-clock  negotiations  and 
dealmaking,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  put  together  deals  which 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  fire 
sales. 

Some  of  our  Nation's  sawiest,  most 
aggressive  financiers,  corporate  execu- 
tives and  takeover  artists,  sensing  an 
opportunity,  got  the  steal  of  the  cen- 
tury. For  a  relatively  modest  amount 
of  money,  investors  acquired  not  only 
an  S&L  and  its  assets,  but  huge  sums 
of  Government  guaranteed  subsidies. 
Many  investors  were  put  in  the  envi- 
able position  of  having  the  most  to 
gain  and  the  least  to  lose. 

To  make  matters  worse,  all  of  the 
Federal  assistance  given  to  these  inves- 
tors is  tax  free — tax  free.  In  many 
cases,  the  tax  breaks  did  not  stay  with- 
in the  new  thrift  institution,  but  were 
used  to  shield  income  of  a  parent  com- 
pany, the  company  that  owned  the 
S&L.  Tax  breaks  became  the  fuel  that 
drove  many  of  these  deals.  In  fact,  the 
tax  breaks  alone,  in  many  cases,  were 
equal  to  or  greater  than  what  the  in- 
vestors paid  to  purchase  the  thrift. 

Not  only  did  investors  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  tax  breaks,  but  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, otherwise  known  as  FSLIC,  the 
Government  agency  responsible  for 
putting  the  deals  together,  itself  had 
an  interest  in  the  tax  breaks.  Why?  Be- 
cause FSLIC  was  going  to  get  a  piece  of 
the  action.  The  more  the  FSLIC  gave 
away  In  tax  breaks,  the  more  FSLIC 
could  put  in  its  own  pockets.  In  other 
words,  they  would  make  a  deal  which 
provided  that  30  percent  of  the  savings 
in  taxes  or  some  particular  number 
would  be  refunded  to  FSLIC. 

So  as  a  consequence,  FSLIC  had  an 
incentive  to  give  away  more  in  tax 
breaks  coming  from  the  IRS  and  from 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  in  order 
that  the  FSLIC  would  get  back  some  of 
that  money  in  future  years. 

FSLIC  repeatedly  negotiated  deals  in 
which  the  buyers  agreed  to  return  a 
portion  of  the  tax  breaks  to  FSLIC  in 
the  form  of  hard  cash.  Ordinarily. 
FSLIC  did  not  receive  appropriations 
from  Congress  and,  therefore,  relied  on 
insurance  premiums  and  the  sale  of  as- 
sets to  operate.  The  scheme  cooked  up 
by  FSLIC,  one  of  the  most  unbelievable 
schemes  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  my 
years  in  Government,  where  the  one 
arm  of  Government  is  trying  to  give 
away  more  of  tax  dollars  in  order  that 
that  arm  of  Government  may  share  in 
those  tax  refunds.  And  so  the  scheme 
cooked  up  by  FSLIC  to  share  the  tax 


breaks  with  the  acquirers  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  back-door  appro- 
priations designed  to  circumvent  the 
congressional  appropriations  process. 

Tax  breaks  went  from  the  Treasury 
to  the  acquirer,  and  then  to  FSLIC.  A 
classic  example  of  one  arm  of  Govern- 
ment milking  another  arm. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  1988,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  this  bill.  Sen- 
ator RiEOLE,  and  I  strongly  urged  Sec- 
retary Brady  and  others  in  the  admin- 
istration to  stop  the  rash  of  chaotic, 
uncontrolled  dealmaking.  I  remember 
so  well,  it  was  during  the  Christmas  re- 
cess at  that  time,  and  Senator  RiEGLE, 
from  his  point,  wherever  he  was  lo- 
cated, was  speaking  with  Nick  Brady, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  urg- 
ing him  not  to  make  any  more  of  these 
deals.  And  I,  from  where  I  was  at  the 
time,  was  calling  him  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. My  recollection  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary was  somewhere  down  in  the  Car- 
ibbean islands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  uncontrolled 
dealmaking  was  covered  by  me  in  a  De- 
cember 29,  1988,  letter  to  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  We  were  trying  every  way 
possible  to  say:  Stop,  halt  what  you  are 
doing.  You  are  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

In  that  letter  I  wrote: 

Th«  haste  with  which  you  are  proceeding 
may  prove  to  be  shortsighted,  irresponsible, 
and  ultimately  unfair  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

In  spite  of  that  warning,  and  the 
warnings  of  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  others  in  the  House,  the  deals  con- 
tinued. For  those  who  would  say  that  a 
December  29  letter  announced  nothing 
more  than  a  last-minute  warning,  let 
me  tell  you  that  deals  were  being  made 
up  to  the  very  last  hour,  the  last 
minute,  the  last  second  of  1988  to  get 
under  the  wire  so  they  could  get  these 
tax  giveaways. 

Out  of  the  96  deals  made  in  December 
1988.  25  were  slapped  together  in  the 
last  2  days  of  December  1988.  Let  us  not 
kid  oui'selves.  These  are  complicated 
deals.  These  are  deals  that  took  a  lot  of 
understanding,  to  know  the  numbers, 
to  know  the  language  of  the  contracts. 
On  one  side  of  the  table  were  seated 
some  of  the  sharpest,  sawiest,  wheeler- 
dealers  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
other  side  were  some  Government  em- 
ployees trying  to  get  it  done  in  a 
hurry.  Twenty-five  deals  in  2  days,  98 
deale  in  31  days?  As  a  consequence,  we 
got  took.  Plenty  of  people  got  took.  We 
paid  the  price,  and  we  are  paying  it 
now. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point,  because  this  is  important 
history? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  He  is  describing  the 
problem  as  it  existed  at  that  time,  and 
he  and  I  talked  together  and  attempted 
to  do  something  about  it. 


But  I  want  to  just  add  a  little  bit 
more  to  that  history  because  we  have 
not  really  discussed  this  before  as  fully 
as  this. 

At  that  particular  time,  at  the  end  of 
1988,  of  oourse,  the  tax  laws  were  about 
to  change,  so  part  of  the  rush  up 
against  the  end  of  the  year  was  to  try 
to  consummate  these  deals  using  these 
tax  credits  as  the  sweetener,  these  tax 
benefits  prior  to  the  time  that  the  law 
would  change.  Of  course,  what  that 
meant  was  it  was  essentially  spending 
public  money,  but  because  you  were 
using  tax  breaks  it  was  not  like  actu- 
ally writing  a  check  to  somebody.  It 
meant  that  they  would  not  have  to 
write  a  check  that  they  owed  the  Gov- 
ernmenC  in  the  future.  So  it  was  a  lit- 
tle harder  to  track. 

But  I  remember  the  Senator  and  I 
spoke  at  the  time.  I  called  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  did  the  Sen- 
ator, to  say  that  we  were  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  that  approach  was 
in  effect  spending  a  large  chunk  of  pub- 
lic money  but  it  was  really  outside  the 
normal  budget  process.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  he  said  that  he,  too, 
was  concerned  about  it;  that  he  would 
look  at  It  to  see  if  he  had  a  basis  upon 
which  to  intervene. 

Then  as  I  recall,  a  day  or  so  later  the 
message  came  back  that  he  felt  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  intervene  in  that 
situation  to  have  an  im];>act  on  this 
flood  or  rush  of  deals  that  was  occur- 
ring up  against  that  December  31  dat«. 

It  also  should  be  said  that  at  that 
time  I  was  not  yet  the  banking  chair- 
man, because  we  were  changing;  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  was  leaving,  and  so 
while  I  was  to  be  incoming  banking 
chairman,  I  was  not  at  that  point  the 
banking  chairman. 

But  I  nevertheless  sent  a  letter  to 
the  GAO.  which  I  made  public,  asking 
the  GAO  to  move  in  right  then  to  get 
hold  of  the  facts  and  the  documents 
and  the  dealmaking  information  as  it 
existed  right  then  so  we  would  know 
what  was  happening,  and  so  those  peo- 
ple who  were  doing  deals  would  know 
that  they  would  be  accountable  for 
what  was  done  because  there  would  be 
an  independent,  third-party  look  at 
what  was  happening. 

So  GAO  was  asked  to  go  into  that 
dealmaking  process  at  that  time  in 
order  to  put  everybody  on  notice  that 
things  which  were  done  late  at  night, 
when  everybody  was  fatigued,  and  this 
rush  to  try  to  do  all  these  deals  would 
not  be  something  that  would  escape 
full  and  careful  examination  and  have 
to  be  looked  at  later. 

It  is  Interesting;  a  study  which  was 
done  for  the  Banking  Conrunittee,  indi- 
cated that  on  average  for  every  dollar 
of  tax  benefit  that  was  spent  to  force 
these  deals  into  place,  the  Government 
only  sated  50  cents  in  terms  of  the  ac- 
tual economy  gained  by  having  done 
the  deal.  So  that  the  tax  deals  on  their 
face  were  a  net  loser  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  even  within  the  context  of  the 
way  the  deals  were  structured. 

So  that  not  only  were  enormous  ad- 
vantages given  out  in  terms  of  these 
tax  beneflts  and  tax  savings  but  it  was 
a  bad  economic  bargain  because  we 
ended  up  spending  more  in  tax  benefits 
than  we  ever  received  in  savings  in 
these  deals,  according  to  the  study 
that  we  have  had  done  that  goes  back 
and  does  the  anatomy  on  these  deals 
taken  as  a  whole. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
for  his  further  elaboration  upon  the 
facts  as  they  occurred  at  that  time. 
Certainly  he  was  very  alert  in  getting 
the  GAO  to  move  in  at  that  point.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  insufficient 
followup  or  coordination,  and  the 
American  taxpayer  is  winding  up  stuck 
with  the  bill. 

One  point  that  I  do  want  to  add  con- 
cerning his  communication  and  my 
communication  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  that  he  did  indicate  he 
was  not  certain  what  his  authority  was 
and  not  sure  what  he  could  do.  This 
Senator  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  and  says  what  I  have  said 
previously,  and  that  is  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  had  said  "stop," 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  persons  who 
held  lower-level  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  continued.  Had  he 
taken  the  position  at  that  point  not  to 
go  forward,  those  deals  would  not  have 
gone  forward,  because  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  had  to  prove  that  he  had 
the  legal  authority;  he  had  sufficient 
prestige  and  sufficient  responsibility, 
speaking  for  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  Member  of  his  Cabinet, 
as  the  Treasurer,  to  say,  put  a  stop  to 
them,  and  they  would  have  stopped.  I 
regret  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so, 
and  the  American  taxpayers  have  a 
special  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
do  so. 

Since  1988.  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  close  look  at  some 
of  the  1988  deals.  The  findings  have 
si>arked  a  sense  of  outrage. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example,  the 
Perelman  deal. 

In  the  wanning  hours  of  1988,  Ronald 
Perelman,  chairman  of  Revlon,  Inc., 
and  the  fifth  richest  person  in  America, 
according  to  Forbes  magazine,  pur- 
chased several  thrifts  now  known  as 
First  Gibraltar.  For  his  investment  of 
$315  million,  Perelman  and  his  other 
investors  got  $5.1  billion  in  Govern- 
ment assistance.  That  is  about  17  times 
the  amount  of  their  actual  investment. 
Within  2  years,  the  Perelman  investors 
recaptured  their  entire  investment — 
within  2  years  they  recaptured  their 
entire  Investment — and  wound  up  own- 
ing an  institution  with  almost  SIO  bil- 
lion In  assets. 

Now,  some  may  ask,  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Perelman  deal?  Everyone  is 
entitled  to  make  a  profit. 


I  will  tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Perelman  deal,  and  many  of  the  other 
1988  deals.  The  main  reason  the 
Perelman  deal  was  such  a  lucrative  in- 
vestment for  its  investors  is  that  the 
Government  overestimated  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  the  thrift  by  $1.6  billion — 
overestimated  $1.6  billion.  As  a  result, 
they  gave  Perelman  far  bigger  sub- 
sidies than  were  needed  including  $461 
million  in  cash  in  the  first  year  and  ad- 
ditional amounts  in  subsequent  years. 

In  addition,  the  losses  of  First  Gi- 
braltar can  be  deducted  from  the  prof- 
its of  Macandrews  and  Forbes,  the 
holding  company  through  which  the 
purchase  was  made.  In  other  words,  the 
savings  and  loan  will  not  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax  deduction;  the  hold- 
ing company  that  owns  the  savings  and 
loan  is  going  to  get  the  advantages  be- 
cause probably  there  would  not  be  that 
much  in  profits  for  the  savings  and 
loan  itself. 

As  a  result  of  special  tax  benefits 
Macandrews  and  Forbes  and  not  the 
thrift  saved  more  than  $121  million  in 
taxes  in  1989,  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
thrift's  $129  million  in  profits. 

To  top  it  off,  FSLIC  and  Perelman 
had  a  tax-sharing  agreement  whereby 
Perelman  greased  the  pockets  of 
FSLIC's  to  the  tune  of  30  i)ercent  of 
Perelman  tax  breaks.  That  was  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  more  they  gave 
away  in  tax  breaks,  the  more  you  took 
out  of  the  Treasury,  the  more  you  put 
into  the  pockets  of  FSLIC. 

In  the  Perelman  deal  and  in  many  of 
the  other  deals,  the  Government  was 
working  from  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
Buyer  and  seller  were  not  on  an  equal 
footing.  Sophisticated  investors  had 
negotiating  skills  and  other  profes- 
sional expertise  far  beyond  those  of  the 
Government.  The  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  are  the  losers.  And  those 
deals  were  made  with  heavy  teams  of 
accountants,  lawyers,  and  business 
people,  people  who  were  sharp  and  un- 
derstood what  it  was  all  about.  And  the 
Government  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing  and  gave  away  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  Perelman  deal  and  the  other  1988 
deals  are  costly  yet  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  how  the  Government  has  bun- 
gled the  savings  and  loan  rescue  and 
wasted  billions  of  dollars. 

I  am  not  the  only  Senator  who 
warned  about  the  1988  deals  or  who  has 
complained  about  them  since. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  on  his  feet  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  is  another  related  point. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  laying  out  some 
key  history  here  that  has  not  been  de- 
veloped as  fully  as  before;  that  is,  there 
was  another  problem  here  as  to  who 
got  the  chance  to  do  these  deals.  One  of 
the  problems  was  that  we  were  hearing 
from  other  interested  parties  that 
wanted  to  bid  in  certain  Instances,  say. 


on  a  failed  savings  and  loan;  that  some 
were  allowed  to  get  into  this  negotiat- 
ing process,  and  in  turn  ended  up  with 
these  good  tax  benefit  type  situations 
and  others  were  not  allowed  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  footing. 

One  of  the  questions  that  we  were 
asked  repeatedly  at  that  time  and  were 
never  able  to  get  an  answer  to  is  why  is 
it  that  some  people  were  able  to  pursue 
these  to  conclusion  and  other  bidders 
were  not  accorded  the  same  treatment? 
What  happened  very  often  is  that  a  pre- 
ferred bidder  was  identified,  and  it  waa 
never  quite  clear  why  a  particular  com- 
pany or  a  particular  individual  was 
seen  as  the  preferred  bidder.  But  that 
preferred  bidder  then  got  into  the  posi- 
tion of  going  on  down  through  the 
process  and  other  bidders  who  wanted 
to  be  involved — and  who  might  in  fact 
have  offered  a  better  deal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— were  at  some  point  along  the 
way  shut  out  of  it.  It  was  never  clear, 
and  it  is  not  clear  to  this  day,  as  to 
how  the  decision  was  made  that  one  in- 
dividual got  a  chance  to  go  on  down 
through  and  close  these  deals  and  other 
qualified  and  topflight  bidders — I  am 
talking  about  bidders  whose  names  are 
well-known,  corporations  and  others — 
were  told  sorry,  you  are  out  of  the  run- 
ning on  this  when  so  and  so  has  the  in- 
side track.  But  just  so  it  would  be 
clear,  there  was  that  element  in  this 
puzzle  as  well  at  that  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Michigan.  He  is 
1,000  percent  on  target  because  I  know 
too  of  many  who  wanted  to  get  the 
door  open  to  come  in  to  make  a  com- 
petitive bid,  who  thought  that  they 
were  fully  capable  of  running  these 
savings  and  loans,  and  who  were  pre- 
pared to  put  up  their  own  dollars  to  do 
it.  They  were  kept  out.  Who  decided 
that  this  one  was  right  and  that  one 
was  wrong? 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  right  on  target.  The  question 
has  never  been  answered  but  me  thinks 
that  there  were  some  elements  of  fa- 
voritism involved.  I  have  no  factual 
basis  to  confirm  that  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  that  when  some  people 
are  picked  out  and  others  had  the  door 
shut  on  them — ^and  that  occurred 
across  the  country — something  funny 
occurred.  The  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  know  all 
the  answers.  I  wish  we  did.  I  appreciate 
his  adding  that  factor  into  this  debate 
this  morning. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  raised 
serious  and  legitimate  questions  about 
why  the  Government  negotiated  such 
giveaway  terms  and  was  so  incom- 
petent in  protecting  the  taxpayer. 
They  wonder  whether  in  some  of  the 
contracts  in  which  the  1988  deals  are 
based  the  private  parties  acquiring  the 
thrifts  broke  the  law  thereby  providing 
the  Government  grounds  to  rescind  or 
force  the  renegotiation  of  the  contracts 
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and  thus  save  taxpayer  dollars.  And 
they  also  wonder  whether  In  other  con- 
tracts where  the  Government  simply 
made  a  bad  deal  with  contracts  can  be 
restructured  even  as  of  now  to  save  the 
taxpayers'  money  by  exercising  options 
In  the  contract. 

As  part  of  the  1989  bailout  law,  the 
so-called  FIRREA  legislation,  Congrress 
addressed  itself  to  these  issues.  They 
tried  to  answer  these  questions  by  or- 
dering the  RTC  to  scrutinize  each  of 
the  1988  deals  and  look  for  ways  to  save 
taxpayer  money.  In  addition,  the  RTC 
was  specifically  required  to  exercise  all 
legal  rights  to  rescind  or  force  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  deal  where  there  were 
legal  grounds  such  as  fraud  or  mis- 
representation. 

They  were  also  ordered  to  exercise  all 
legal  options  in  the  contracts  to  re- 
structure some  or  all  of  the  giveaway 
terms  the  Government  had  agreed  to. 

With  the  passage  of  FIRREA,  I  had 
hoped  and  many  others  had  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  finally  act  to 
protect  the  American  taxpayer.  I  and 
many  others  had  hoped  that  the  RTC 
would  take  seriously  that  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  was  not  just  a  wish— it 
was  a  mandate  to  take  certain  action — 
and  that  RTC  would  take  fast  and  ag- 
gressive action  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  and  my  collea^rues  in  Congress  who 
are  concerned  about  this  issue  were 
wrong  on  both  counts.  The  RTC  has 
done  nothing  short  of  Ignore  the  Con- 
gressional mandate. 

I  have  served  in  this  body  for  about 
15  years.  And  I  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
governmental  actions  prior  to  that 
time.  Never  in  my  political  career  or 
my  private  career  have  I  seen  any 
agency  of  Government  so  spit  in  the 
eye.  flaunt  the  will,  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — which  was  ordered 
to  do  something  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  just  failed  to  do  it. 

I  will  address  myself  further  not 
alone  to  this  instance  but  to  additional 
instances  where  Congrress  has  man- 
dated the  RTC  to  act,  and  RTC  has  just 
said,  "Tough.  We  are  not  going  to." 

The  RTC's  performance  to  date  has 
been  an  outra«;e  and  a  disappointment 
to  the  American  taxpayer  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
year  and  a  half  since  the  passage  of 
FIRREA.  the  RTC  has  not  taken  action 
to  undo  or  alter  a  single  1988  contract. 
Instead,  the  RTC  has  wasted  all  of  the 
precious  time  since  the  1988  deals  doing 
studies.  They  ought  to  put  it  to  music. 
They  were  going  to  do  a  study,  another 
study,  another  study,  studies  that  tell 
us  nothing  more  than  what  is  self-evi- 
dent, that  the  Government  handled  the 
1988  deals  poorly,  and  the  Government 
can  exercise  options  in  the  contracts  to 
boy  back  assets  and  payoff  promissory 
notes. 

Can  you  believe  it?  The  RTC  has 
spent  millions  to  tell  us  about  a  first 
year  loss  which  could  have  been  told  to 
us  on  a  homework  assignment. 


The  first  study  the  RTC  did  took  13 
months  to  complete.  It  was  submitted 
by  the  RTC  on  September  18,  1990.  The 
Congress  had  told  the  RTC  to  review 
and  analyze  all  of  the  1988  deals  and  ac- 
tively review  all  means  by  which  it  can 
reduce  costs. 

I  am  reading  statutory  language. 

By  not  compelling  testimony  or 
going  beyond  just  the  words  of  the  doc- 
uments, the  first  study  fell  seriously 
short  of  the  FIRREA  directive.  The 
study  did  little  more  than  summarize 
and  categorize  the  terms  and  forms  of 
assistance  contained  in  the  1988  con- 
tracts. 

It  was  a  farce.  It  was  absolutely  stu- 
pid. I  guess  they  paid  $3.5  million  for 
that  study— I  think  that  is  correct — to 
tell  them  what  the  words  said  in  the 
contracts,  whether  the  t's  were  crossed 
and  i's  dotted  and  whether  they  used 
good  grammar.  They  did  not  do  any- 
thing about  the  contracts  themselves 
in  restructuring,  rescinding  them,  or 
renegotiating. 

I  called  to  complain  to  the  head  of 
the  RTC  about  their  failure  to  have 
done  anything  in  that  first  study,  and 
he  atsured  me  there  was  a  second  study 
going  on,  and  a  second  study  was  going 
on.  That  one,  I  was  assured,  was  going 
to  get  to  the  nitty-gritty,  to  the  real 
problem,  to  see  how  the  RTC  can  save 
the  taxpayers  some  money. 

Tlie  second  study  was  submitted  by 
the  RTC  on  December  26,  1990.  It  was 
equally  lacking.  The  focus  of  that 
study  was  on  the  competitiveness  on 
the  bidding  process — the  matter  to 
whioh  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  just  referred — used  in  mak- 
ing the  1988  deals. 

The  study  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
describe  the  various  bidding  processes 
used  by  the  bank  board,  but  it  does  lit- 
tle more.  The  study  concludes  that  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's 
Southwest  plan,  a  plan  specifically  de- 
signed to  handle  the  sale  of  thrifts  lo- 
cated in  the  Texas  area,  did  not  provide 
the  same  opportunities  for  all  potential 
bidders  to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis. 

That  was  the  finding  of  that  study, 
and  that  point  is  one  with  which  I 
agree.  The  question  is,  does  that  mean 
that  the  bidding  and  negotiating  proc- 
esses were  not  competitive?  If  so,  the 
report  should  make  that  clear  in  plain 
English  instead  of  trying  to  dance 
around  the  issue. 

If  bidding  and  negotiating  processes 
were  not  competitive,  why  not?  Why 
was  there  not  competition?  Was  there 
any  basis  to  undo  the  contracts  be- 
cause of  irregularities  in  the  bidding 
process?  These  are  questions  that  the 
second  study  should  have  answered.  It 
did  not. 

You  may  ask  why  were  those  ques- 
tion* not  answered.  FIRREA  was  cer- 
tainly clear  enough  in  outlining  what 
it  expected  the  RTC  to  do.  These  ques- 
tion* and  others  were  not  answered  be- 


cause the  law  firm  doing  the  study, 
Steptoe  and  Johnson,  did  not  under- 
stand it  to  be  part  of  their  job  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  Steptoe  and 
Johnson  state  in  their  report  that: 

We  did  not  understand  our  task  to  have 
been  to  make  findings  as  to  violations  of 
law. 

What  else  did  they  think  they  were 
supposed  to  be  doing?  That  is  exactly 
what  their  task  was  supposed  to  be.  If 
they  did  not  understand  they  should 
have  been  looking  for  possible  viola- 
tions of  law  and  other  irregularities  in 
the  bidding  process,  which  could  have 
served  ais  a  basis  to  open  some  of  the 
deals,  then  they  have  wasted  their  time 
and,  yes,  wasted  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Steptoe  and 
Johnson  had  to  make  findings  of  fact 
as  to  whether  indeed  there  were  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  That  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  courts.  What  I  am  saying 
is,  in  doing  its  study,  Steptoe  and 
Johnson  should  have  been  looking  for 
irregularities  in  the  bidding  and  nego- 
tiating process  and  how  that  bidding 
and  negotiating  process  was  conducted, 
and  whether  or  not  others  were  per- 
mitted to  bid  or  whether  the  door  was 
slammed  in  their  face,  and  how  it  was 
decided  who  would  have  a  right  to  bid 
and  who  would  not  have  a  right  to  bid. 

Such  findings  could  have  served  £is  a 
legal  basis  to  rescind  the  contract  or 
serve  as  a  basis  to  force  the  renegoti- 
ation of  the  contracts.  That  would 
have  been  something  worthwhile  that 
could  htive  ultimately  led  to  savings 
for  the  Government. 

Any  irregularities  should  have  been 
reported  to  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agency  for  further  investigation 
and  posaible  litigation  or  prosecution. 

That  report  did  nothing  to  meet  the 
mandate  of  Congress,  which  was  to  find 
ways  in  which  the  Government  can  re- 
duce coats. 

In  the  second  study  there  was  still 
nothing  done  to  meet  the  niandate  of 
Congrese  about  trying  to  do  something 
about  tie  deals  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

After  waiting  for  over  a  year  for  the 
RTC  to  Bcrutinize  the  1988  deals  and  do 
something  about  them,  I  decided  to  ask 
private  law  firms,  some  of  the  most 
prestigious  law  firms  In  the  country,  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  the  job  for 
the  Government  on  a  contingency  fee 
basis. 

The  Nation's  most  prestigious  law 
firms  responded  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  an  understanding  that  there  was  a 
pro  bono  aspect  of  getting  involved  and 
doing  something  they  did  not  normally 
do. 

I  provided  the  RTC  with  a  list  of 
those  firms.  In  response,  the  RTC  told 
me  they  planned  to  do  yet  another 
study. 

What  an  unbelievable  series  of  reac- 
tions ft-om  a  Government  agency, 
which  some  people  thought  was  going 
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to  do  a  pretty  good  job  when  it  was 
first  setup.  Can  you  believe  your  ears? 
The  RTC  wants  to  do  another  study. 
How  do  they  want  to  do  that?  They 
have  said  to  these  very  same  law  firms 
who  had  gone  out  of  their  way,  who  had 
indicated  a  willingTiess,  at  my  behest, 
to  handle  the  cases,  to  renegotiate,  re- 
scind, restructure  these  contracts  on  a 
contingency  fee  basis,  and  only  get 
paid  if  they  were  able  to  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money,  and  to  get  a  share  of 
that  saving.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
amount  would  have  been,  but  they 
were  willing  to  do  that.  The  RTC  does 
not  use  them.  No. 

The  RTC  is  cute — maybe  cute  and 
stupid — and  I  do  not  know  what  else,  as 
well.  The  RTC  now  says  to  these  law 
firms  that  they  want  them  to  study 
how  to  determine  whether  there  are 
legal  grounds  to  rescind  or  force  the  re- 
negotiation of  a  1988  deal. 

How  absurd  can  they  be?  The  RTC 
will  not  hire  these  firms  on  a  contin- 
gency fee  basis,  but  Is  now  saying  to 
them  that  they  want  to  do  this  study 
as  to  how  to  renegotiate  or  rescind 
these  deals,  and  they  are  saying  to 
these  law  firms  "You  ought  to  do  it  for 
nothing,  you  ought  to  do  to  pro  bono." 

It  so  happens  that  I  do  not  have 
much  truck  with  these  particular  law 
firms.  They  are  some  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  my  guess  that 
they  would  never  be  supporters  of  the 
man  who  is  making  the  statement  at 
the  moment.  But  they  responded,  and 
responded  well,  because  they  under- 
stood the  responsibility  of  government, 
and  they  understood  the  question  of 
what  was  right  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Now  the  RTC  has  the  audacity  to 
come  in  and  say  that  they  want  an- 
other study,  and  they  want  these  firms 
to  do  it  pro  bono,  free. 

Maybe  the  RTC  hopes  to  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  national  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  do  not  expect  that 
the  firms  will  do  this  for  nothing. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  blame  them. 

Can  you  imagine,  the  RTC  is  willing 
to  pay  for  outside  counsel  to  do  stud- 
ies, but  is  not  willing  to  offer  a  contin- 
gency-fee basis  which  is  without  cost 
to  the  Government  to  lawyers  willing 
to  seek  legal  grounds  to  save  tax- 
payer's money. 

So  what  is  the  Congress  left  with?  I 
will  tell  you:  A  finger  in  your  eye.  The 
RTC  has  simply  ignored  the  specific 
mandate  in  the  FIRREA  legislation. 
The  RTC  has  not  scrutinized  each  of 
the  1988  deals.  The  RTC  has  not  even 
attempted — not  even  attempted — to  ex- 
ercise legal  grounds  to  rescind  or  force 
the  renegotiation  of  1988  deals  where 
there  was  misconduct  such  as  fraud  or 
misrepresentation. 

The  RTC  has  done  little— maybe  it 
would  be  better  described  as  nothing — 
to  restructure  the  1988  deals  where  the 
contract  itself  gives  them  the  right  to 
do  so.  The  RTC  has  failed  miserably  in 


its  responsibility  to  the  public  and  in 
complying  with  the  congressional  man- 
date. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  It  gets 
worse,  much  worse,  because  by  delay- 
ing action  against  the  1988  deals,  we 
significantly  reduce  the  amount  of  tax- 
payer money  that  can  be  saved. 

Many  of  the  1988  deals  are  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  that  the 
highest  Government  subsidies  are  paid 
in  the  first  2  to  3  years  of  the  contract. 
With  each  year,  with  each  month,  with 
each  day,  the  total  amount  of  subsidy 
declines. 

Thus,  the  longer  the  RTC  delays  in 
taking  action,  the  less  the  Government 
stands  to  recoup. 

You  say,  "'Come  on.  Senator;  how 
could  this  happen?"  The  Congress  knew 
there  was  money  to  be  saved.  We  di- 
rected the  RTC  to  attempt  to  save  it  in 
the  FIRREA  law,  but  the  RTC  is  ac- 
countable to  no  one,  least  of  all  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

You  might  say,  "Well,  did  we  give 
our  RTC  too  tough  a  job?  Maybe  what 
we  want  cannot  be  done."  That  is  un- 
adulterated nonsense;  that  is  bull.  It 
can  be  done;  it  could  have  been  done;  it 
should  have  been  done. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  RTC  was 
doing  studies  on  the  1988  deals,  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
conducted  oversight  hearings  on  just 
one  of  the  1988  deals,  the  Bluebonnet 
deal  purchased  by  James  Fall. 

I  selected  Bluebonnet,  not  because  I 
suspected  any  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  acquirer,  but  because  Bluebonnet's 
profit  margin  in  1989  was  considered  to 
be  the  highest  of  all  savings  and  loans 
in  America,  62  percent. 

Can  you  imaigine  that?  Due  to  huge 
Government  subsidies,  a  1988  deal  for  15 
failed  thrifts  in  Texas  became  the  most 
profitable  savings  and  loan  in  America 
in  1989. 

As  brought  out  in  those  hearings,  the 
Bluebonnet  deal  involved  favoritism, 
poor  Government  staff  work,  and  huge 
Government  subsidies  to  James  Fail, 
who  due  to  his  prior  legal  troubles 
should  never  have  been  eligible  to  take 
over  a  thrift.  In  short,  there  were  nu- 
merous grounds  to  keep  him  from  tak- 
ing over  the  thrift,  including  misrepre- 
sentation, and  other  grounds  as  well. 
They  provided  a  sufficient  basis  to  seri- 
ously consider  rescinding  or  forcing  the 
renegotiation  of  the  contract. 

The  RTC  did  nothing,  did  not  lift  a 
finger,  and  continued  to  pay  the  huge 
monthly  subsidies  to  Mr.  Fail's  savings 
and  loan. 

We  even  found  in  that  investigation, 
and  we  rei)orted  it  to  State  insurance 
commissioners,  transactions  that  ap- 
peared to  violate  State  insurance  laws. 
Several  of  Mr.  Fail's  insurance  compa- 
nies have  now  been  taken  over  by  those 
States.  All  the  while,  the  RTC  has  done 
nothing. 

Bluebonnet  was  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  one  of  the  many  rotten  deals 


made  in  the  closing  days  and  months  of 
1988.  If  we  could  find  grounds  to  pos- 
sibly rescind  the  Bluebonnet  acquisi- 
tion with  the  limited  resources  that  a 
single  subcommittee  has,  imagine  what 
the  RTC  could  find  if  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  test  we  gave  them  of  sav- 
ing the  taxpayer  money. 

So,  you  say,  surely  the  RTC  has  done 
something  beyond  those  two  studies. 
Yes,  they  did.  Late  last  year,  they 
asked  Congress  for  money.  Oh,  they  are 
good  at  that.  That  is  what  we  are  here 
about  today.  At  that  time,  they  asked 
for  $22  billion  to  make  payments  on  the 
1988  deals;  $10  billion  of  that  was  to  re- 
structure the  deals  by  exercising  op- 
tions in  the  contracts,  like  prepaying 
notes.  They  told  us  they  could  save  $2 
billion  by  spending  that  money. 

We  took  that  RTC  at  its  word  and 
gave  them  the  money,  but  Congress  at- 
tached another  mandate.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  keep  mandating  the  RTC  to  do 
certain  things,  because  they  do  not  do 
it.  And  maybe  the  only  way  you  can 
force  the  RTC  to  do  that  which  has  to 
be  done  is  by  withholding  the  money 
and  making  it  clear  why — why — the 
money  is  being  withheld. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  RTC  is  now 
required  to  give  Congress  a  monthly  re- 
port on  a  case-by-case  basis,  describing 
any  action  taken  by  them  on  the  1988 
deals.  In  addition.  Congress  repeated  a 
requirement  from  FIRREA  that  the 
RTC  is  required  to  exercise  any  legal 
right  to  rescind  or  force  the  renegoti- 
ation of  a  deal  where  there  are  grounds 
like  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  or, 
second,  to  restructure  a  contract  based 
on  options  in  the  contract,  if  the  exer- 
cise of  those  legal  rights  would  save 
money. 

And  last,  before  expending  any  of  the 
appropriated  funds,  the  RTC  is  required 
to  certify  to  Congress  for  each  of  the 
1988  deals  that  the  RTC  has  completed 
a  review  of  the  deal;  a  determination 
has  been  made  as  to  whether  there  is 
legal  basis  to  rescind  that  deal,  each  of 
the  1988  deals;  and  the  RTC  has  exer- 
cised or  will  promptly  exercise  all  legal 
rights  to  restructure  the  deals,  by  exer- 
cising options  in  the  contract,  where 
savingrs  would  be  realized.  The  lan- 
guage is  clear. 

Let  me  read  you  the  language.  The 
language  of  the  law  is  very  clear.  Sec- 
tion 519(a): 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  at  least  once  a  month 
on  the  status  of  the  review  required  by  sec- 
tion 221(a)(b)lUb)  of  the  Federal  Home  Locm 
Bank  Act.  and  the  actions  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  agreements  described  in  such 
section. 

The  report  shall  describe  for  each  such 
agreement  the  review  that  has  been  con- 
ducted and  the  action  that  has  been  taken,  if 
any,  to  rescind  or  to  restructure,  modify,  or 
renegotiate  the  agreement. 

In  describing  the  action  taken,  the  cor- 
poration is  not  required  to  provide  detailed 
information  regarding  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion or  negotiation.  The  corporation  shall 
exercise  any  and  all  legal  rights  to  restruc- 
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ture,  modify,  renegotiate,  or  rescind  such 
agreement,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  where  the  savings  would  be  real- 
ized. 

That  says  that  they  have  to  give  us. 
give  to  the  Congress,  a  report  on  a 
monthly  basis  of  what  they  have  done 
in  connection  with  each  deal. 

This  is  their  unbelievable  answer  to 
the  mandate  to  report  as  to  what  they 
have  done  in  connection  with  eacn  of 
the  deals. 

This  is  what  they  have  said: 

Activities  in  November  and  December. 

During  November  and  December  RTC  com- 
pleted its  review  of  each  of  the  1988-89  FSLIC 
assistance  agreements.  The  first  report  on 
the  cost  of  each  agreement  was  forwarded  to 
the  oversight  board  and  the  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1990. 

This  is  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
new  mandatory  legislation.  The  second 
report  on  the  bidding  and  negotiating 
process  was  forwarded  to  the  oversight 
board  and  the  Congress  on  December 
27,  1990. 

On  December  20,  1990,  the  RTC  board  of  di- 
rectors authorized  the  RTC  staff  to  forward 
its  recommendations  for  restructuring. 
modifying,  and  renegotiating  the  1988-89 
FSLIC  assistance  agreements  to  the  over- 
sight board.  In  authorizing  the  transmittal 
of  staff  recommendations,  the  RTC  board  of 
directors  requested  the  oversight  board  to 
advise  it  whether  the  oversight  board  wishes 
the  RTC  to  spend  the  FSLIC  resolution 
fund's  FY  '91  appropriated  funds  or  attempt 
to  extract  savings  without  sigrnificant  cash 
outlays.  The  transmittal  of  recommenda- 
tions was  requested  by  the  oversight  board 
in  order  to  comply  with  their  mandate  to  de- 
velop and  establish  overall  strategies,  poli- 
cies, and  goals  for  the  restructuring  of  1988- 
89  FSLIC  assistance  agreements. 

It  goes  on,  a  last  paragraph: 

Rescissions,  Modifications.  Restructurings, 
and  Renegotiations. 

While  preliminary  discussions  have  begun 
with  a  number  of  FSLIC-assisted  institu- 
tions, no  agreements  were  rescinded,  modi- 
iled,  restructured,  or  renegotiated  during 
November  and  December  1990. 

Now,  what  I  am  saying  is  simple. 
That  is  the  most  impertinent  response 
to  a  mandate  of  the  Congress  that  is 
possible  to  conceive  of.  We  said  to 
them,  we  want  a  report  on  every  single 
deal  and  what  you  have  done  in  connec- 
tion with  It.  And  instead  of  giving  us 
that,  they  gave  us  this  gobbledygook  in 
a  half  a  page  on  a  single  piece  of  paper. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  RTC  is  re- 
quired to  take  any  particular  action  on 
any  particular  deal,  but  it  is  required 
to  determine  whether  certain  legal 
grounds  are  available  to  challenge  1988 
deals,  and  it  is  required  to  act  to  save 
money.  They  have  not  done  a  darn 
thing  to  achieve  that  objective. 

It  was  my  hope  that  by  requiring  the 
kind  of  reporting  that  is  required  in 
our  enactment  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session  and  by  the  amendment  that  I 
had  offered  on  the  appropriations  bill,  I 
had  hoped  that,  by  requiring  that  kind 
of  reporting  and  certification,  the  Con- 
gress would  ensure  that  the  RTC  would 


finally  take  action  to  save  the  tax- 
payers money.  I  was  wrong  once  again. 
It  has  been  4  months  since  we  passed 
the  new  mandate.  The  RTC  has  submit- 
ted that  one  report,  and  that  came  on 
a  one-page  report.  The  RTC  has  made  a 
mockery  of  this  third  congressional 
mandate. 

It  is  easy  to  summarize  what  the 
RTC  has  done  about  the  1988  deals 
since  August  1989  and  the  FIRREA  leg- 
islation. The  RTC  has.  one,  conducted 
two  meaningless  studies  and  prepared 
for  a  third.  Two,  they  have  asked  Con- 
gress for  $22  billion.  Three,  they  have 
sent  notice  to  some  1988  deal  owners 
that  the  RTC  may  prepay  some  notes, 
and  they  have  come  to  Congress  today 
for  S30  billion— $30  billion— and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  $30  billion  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  borrow  an  addi- 
tional $48  billion.  So  they  have  done 
nothing.  But  we  are  called  upon  today 
to  pass  a  piece  of  legislation  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  raise  $78  billion. 
Can  you  believe  it? 

We  come  out  here  and  we  fight  for 
$200  or  $300  million  for  some  worth- 
while project  to  help  children  or  sen- 
iors or  people  who  are  not  working  or 
people  who  have  certain  kinds  of  ill- 
nesses. We  have  begged  for  money  for 
cancer  research  and  for  AIDS  research 
and  Alzheimer  research.  But  in  this 
one  fell  swoop,  $78  billion  is  being 
asked  by  an  agent  that  just  will  not  do 
anything  to  save  the  taxpayers  money 
and  has  flaunted  the  will  of  Congress 
time  and  time  and  time  again. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  RTC  has 
not  done.  The  RTC  has  ignored  the  con- 
gressional mandate  in  FIRREA  to  de- 
termine for  each  1988  deal  whether 
there  were  legal  grounds  to  rescind  or 
enforce  the  renegotiations  of  the  deal. 
Two.  the  RTC  has  ignored  the  congres- 
sional mandate  in  FIRREA  to  take  ac- 
tion in  each  1988  deal.  Three,  the  RTC 
has  ignored  the  congressional  mandate 
in  the  1S89  appropriations  bill  to  tell 
Congress  what  it  has  done  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  1988  deals.  And,  four,  the 
RTC  has  failed  to  save  taxpayer  money 
by  taking  action  against  the  1988  deals. 
This  is  an  absymal  record.  It  says 
one  thing  loud  and  clear.  The  RTC,  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  not  accountable  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  The  RTC  refuses  to 
abide  by  the  law.  It  is  a  power  unto  it- 
self. And  Congress  can  go  fly  a  kite. 
The  RTC  is  off  on  its  own,  ignoring 
Congress,  and  setting  its  own  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  the  1988  deals  are  not 
the  only  place  where  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  RTC's  poor  perform- 
ance. I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  intend  to  come  back  to 
go  into  further  discussion  of  the  RTC's 
failure  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore,  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  in  support  of  the  Intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  trying  to  get 
the  body,  and  I  think  has  been  success- 
ful in  doing  so.  in  getting  our  col- 
leagues to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
lack  of  accountability  present  with  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  There  is 
none. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  President,  almost 
everyone  who  has  observed  the  current 
activity  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration has  concluded  it  is  not  work- 
ing, that  something  is  wrong.  I  hear 
the  administration  saying  we  are  going 
to  lose  money  if  we  do  not  get  money 
approved  right  away.  The  fact  is  we 
have  been  losing  money  right  along 
with  the  appropriations  of  the  Resolu- 
tion TVust  Corporation.  The  policy 
that  they  have  been  attempting  to  put 
in  place  simply  has  not  worked. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  for  some  time 
now  been  trying  to  focus  on  this  policy 
question  and  the  accountability  ques- 
tion and  the  absence  of  it  and  the  dif- 
ficulty that  we  as  representatives  have 
in  discovering  what  is  going  on  at  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation,  let  alone 
have  aji  entity  that  can  make  deci- 
sions. They  are  struggling  to  make  de- 
cisions. They  have  right  now  in 
conservatorship  approximately  100  in- 
stitutions, 150  institutions,  about  100 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  assets  in 
conservatorship.  They  are  running  ad- 
vertisements to  find  people  to  come  in 
and  manage  these  institutions,  while 
they  hold  onto  them  to  try  to  figure 
out  what  to  do  with  them.  They  are 
terrified  to  make  decisions.  They  an- 
nounced a  grand  auction  last  fall  to 
auctioa  off  assets.  They  became 
paralized  by  the  possibility  that  some- 
thing would  go  wrong  and  canceled  the 
auction  and  now  the  auctioneer  is 
suing  tihem. 

They  are  struggling  to  make  deci- 
sions, I  believe,  because  of  the  way  we 
have  organized  them. 

I  have  tried  to  focus  my  attention  on 
this  policy  board,  the  oversight  board. 
We  created  an  oversight  board  in  stat- 
ute and  they  were  supposed  to  be  eval- 
uating the  policy,  saying  here  is  where 
we  think  the  policy  is  right.  So  if  you 
have  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
who  disagrees  with  the  policy,  he  or 
she  can  go  before  the  board  and  say 
here  is  where  we  think  the  policy 
ought  to  be  changed,  here  is  where  it 
ought  to  be  adjusted.  Instead,  every 
single  time  we  have  a  policy  dispute  we 
have  to  amend  the  statute,  which  may 
indeed  create  additional  inflexibility 
and  create  additional  problems  in  re- 
solving the  sale  of  the  assets.  We  could 
come  to  the  board  directly  and  make 
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suggestions  how  the  operations  could 
be  done  better.  And  the  public  as  well 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  the  jwlicy  board  and  make  sug- 
gestions about  how  it  ought  to  be  oper- 
ated, in  open  hearings  and  meetings, 
regxilar  hearings  and  meetings  to  talk 
about  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  what  is 
going  on  at  the  oversight  board.  The 
history  of  the  oversight  board  shows 
them  having  four  open  and  three  closed 
meetings.  They  meet  about  once  every 
2  months,  the  policy  board.  That  is  the 
board  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  analyzing  the  policy  and  making,  to 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress, 
reconrunendations  of  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved, perhaps  administratively  at 
times  if  speed  and  timing  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  done  us  a 
great  service  in  opening  up  the  1988 
deals,  showing  us  what  happens  when 
behind  closed  doors  decisions  are  made. 
They  do  not  get  made  based  upon 
democratic  principles;  they  get  made 
based  upon  who  you  know. 

It  seems  to  me  what  has  hapjjened  in 
the  wake  of  the  exposure  that  has  been 
given  as  a  consequence  of  these  hear- 
ings Is  that  now  we  have  people  down 
at  the  RTC  who  are  afraid  to  act, 
afraid  to  move,  afraid  to  do  things.  As 
a  result,  the  assets  get  held.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  continue  to  lose  money.  Then 
they  come  up  here  and  ask  for  some  ad- 
ditional money. 

It  simply  is  not  working,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  losing  money  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  wait  to  change 
that  part  of  it. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  later 
does  a  very  simple  thing.  It  says  let  us 
create  the  policy  board.  Let  us  have  a 
strong  chair.  Do  not  take  away  the  au- 
thority of  the  President;  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  appoint  this 
board  and  require  the  Senate  to  affirm. 
But  create  a  powerful  position. 

I  recommend  the  President  seek  out 
for  the  chairman  somebody  who  does 
not  want  the  job  rather  than  accepting 
the  applications  of  people  who  are  hun- 
gry for  the  job  so  perhaps  they  can  im- 
prove their  resumes  and  seek  higher 
paying  employment  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Find  somebody  who  does  not  want 
the  job.  somebody  who  has  enough 
credibility  that  can  establish  trust  im- 
mediately, reestablish  trust  that  has 
been  lost.  That  is  the  reason  we  are 
struggling  with  this  right  now. 

Yesterday  the  Banking  Conmiittee 
was  unable  to  get  the  votes  to  rec- 
ommend any  expenditure  of  money  be- 
cause we  all  know  if  we  vote  for  more 
money  right  now,  we  are  voting 
agrainst  the  will  of  the  people.  They  do 
not  want  It.  We  can  say  they  just  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on,  they  are 
not  smart  enough  to  flgure  it  out,  they 
just  do  not  have  all  the  information  we 
have  to  muster  the  courage  and  do  the 
right  thing. 


The  truth  is  the  people  smell  some- 
thing and  they  do  not  like  it,  and  they 
are  right.  This  thing  has  been  operat- 
ing outside  of  the  public  view.  And  I 
argue,  because  it  has  been  outside  of 
the  public  view,  that  creates  the  very 
paralysis  that  increases  the  cost  and 
increases  the  length  of  time  required 
for  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  will 
offer  is  very  simple.  There  have  been 
some  who  suggest  we  ought  to  abolish 
the  board.  That  would  be  the  worst  of 
all  things  to  do.  If  we  abolish  the 
board,  then  we  have  the  FDIC  Board. 
And,  for  my  colleagues,  I  will  tell  them 
how  that  operates.  The  FDIC  has  its 
meetings  chaired  by  Mr.  Seidman,  ad- 
journs the  meeting,  puts  up  a  new  sign 
and  then  conducts  the  RTC  meeting. 

All  of  us  know  the  problems  the 
FDIC  is  having  right  now.  We  under- 
stand the  awesome  responsibility.  They 
are  asking  for  authority  to  borrow  JIO 
billion  with  additional  authority  to 
raise  deposit  insurance  to  23  cents  per 
$100.  That  gets  passed  on,  by  the  way, 
to  every  one  of  our  home  borrowers  and 
every  one  of  our  commercial  borrowers. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  simply  raising  in- 
terest rates  simply  did  not  get  the  job 
done.  Money  is  not  available  no  matter 
what  we  do  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  we  have  a  30- 
percent  decline  in  home  construction 
in  the  United  States  right  now.  It  is 
not  just  because  of  a  recession  in  man- 
ufactiu-ing.  It  is  because  it  has  become 
difficult  to  provide  credit.  These  things 
are  connected.  We  have  to  resolve  this 
problem  we  have  with  large  amounts  of 
assets  being  held,  inactive,  that  have 
no  value.  These  institutions  that  are  in 
receiverships  not  only  are  losing 
money,  Mr.  President,  but  they  are  in- 
solvent on  the  face,  looking  at  the  bal- 
ance sheet.  Nobody  wants  them.  And 
we  make  matters  worse,  it  seems  to 
me,  when  we  try— loosely  using  the 
word  "conserve" — to  conserve  them 
until  we  can  find  a  buyer,  knowing 
from  the  record  that  we  have  at  hand  it 
is  likely  the  longer  we  hold  them  in 
conservatorship  the  less  attractive 
they  are  going  to  get  for  any  potential 
buyer. 

Thus,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  ever- 
deepening  spiral  that  causes  us  to 
doubt  that  these  expenditures  are 
going  to  do  anything  other  than  just 
tide  us  over  and  get  us  by  the  next 
election. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  look  at  this  recommenda- 
tion I  am  making,  at  this  amendment  I 
am  proposing.  It  is  a  simple  one.  It 
does  not  require  us  to  get  into  the  de- 
tails and  try  to  figure  out  how  the 
structure  of  the  RTC  itself  ought  to  op- 
erate. It  just  has  us  placing  a  very  high 
value  on  policy  itself— and  the  details 
of  the  policy  are  complex — and  a  very 
high  value,  as  well,  on  accountability. 


If  we  give  the  public  all  the  informa- 
tion and  create  the  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  see  through  this  Iron  Curtain 
we  have  created  around  the  venture, 
even  if  the  public  may  not  like  it,  if 
they  know  and  trust  they  are  getting 
the  information,  then  they  will  give  us 
permission  to  vote  this  money.  In  the 
absence  of  that  sense  that  the  money  is 
being  spent  in  a  way  they  understand, 
they  will  not. 

We  may  vote  to  give  them  the 
money,  Mr.  President,  but  we  will  In- 
deed be  voting  against  the  will  of  the 
people.  And  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable 
position.  It  is  not  comparable  to  the 
1986  deals.  In  1986,  which  is  referenced 
an  awful  lot.  Congress  underestimated 
the  size  of  the  problem.  Today,  very 
few  of  us  underestimate  the  size  of  the 
problem.  Most  of  us  tend  to  overesti- 
mate the  size  of  the  problem,  if  we  err 
at  all  in  calculating  the  total  dollar 
amount  that  is  likely  to  be  spent  on 
this  great  American  tragedy. 

The  simple  amendment  I  will  offer 
reinforces  everything  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  been  attempting  to  do,  which 
is  to  take  out  the  flashlight,  shine  it 
and  expose  those  little  comers  where 
deals  have  been  made,  where  the  citi- 
zens have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
get  adequate  information,  where  they 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  get 
the  kind  of  oversight  that  indeed  they 
require  even  from  spending  programs  of 
much  smaller  size. 

If  we  have  a  $10  million  program  de- 
signed to  help  children  or  improve  the 
health  of  American  citizens,  almost 
every  single  Member  of  the  Congress 
wants  to  make  sure  we  have  oversight, 
we  know  how  the  money  is  being  si)ent; 
that  it  is  accountable  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  and  criticize  and 
know  whether  or  not  the  program  is 
working.  Under  this  proposal  we  do 
not.  We  get  regular  reports,  but  they 
are  meaningless.  They  do  not  provide 
us  with  real-time  information. 

Again,  the  Impact  is  they  are  not 
making  decisions.  The  impact  is  they 
do  not  move.  They  are  terrified  of 
doing  something  that  will  embarrass 
somebody  politically,  so  they  do  noth- 
ing. 

The  RTC  is  an  organization  that  has 
a  large  number  of  people  who  were  pre- 
viously examiners,  and  that  mentality 
is  not  necessarily  very  healthy  in  mak- 
ing the  kinds  of  decisions  this  organi- 
zation needs.  If  we  open  it  up  and  bring 
real  policy  oversight  to  this,  then  I 
think  this  organization  will  move  a  lot 
faster.  We  will  resolve  these  problems  a 
lot  better.  And.  though  the  American 
people  may  not  like  spending  the 
money,  they  will  feel  at  least  that  they 
know  what  is  going  on  and  they  can 
hold  whoever  needs  to  be  held  account- 
able, accountable  for  his  or  her  actions. 
That.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  real  strength  of  American  demo- 
cratic institutions. 
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Agrain,  I  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  He  has  done  an  awfully  good  job 
in  helping  us  see  what  is  going  on. 
What  we  need  to  do  now  is  respond  to 
him.  not  with  a  whole  series  of  detailed 
amendments  trying  to  accomplish  this 
environmental  objective  or  this 
consumer  objective  or  all  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  precisely  because  we  do  not 
have  oversight  that  we  find  ourselves 
needing  to  improve  this  thing  at  the 
margin. 

We  need  policymakers  out  there  that 
are  watching  what  is  going  on.  If  we 
have  that.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  thing  will  advance  faster, 
we  will  get  it  behind  us,  we  will  set  it 
behind  us  and  have  the  capacity  then 
to  strengthen  and  rebuild  our  entire 
banking  system. 

So,  again,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done.  We  in  this  Congress  dare  not 
simply  ignore  his  words.  If  we  try  to 
run  from  this,  if  we  try  to  hide  from 
this,  if  we  try  to  turn  away  from  this, 
it  will  indeed  get  worse. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  will  go 
away.  This  is  not  something  that  will 
simply  yield  to  our  saying  we  hope  we 
can  push  it  beyond  November  1992.  We 
hope  somehow  it  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. 

It  will  not  take  care  of  itself.  It  will 
require  in  the  end  action  by  us,  or  it 
will  require  in  the  end  spending  by  us. 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  spend- 
ing inside  of  greater  accountability  and 
not  the  absence  of  accountability  we 
currently  have  in  place.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
thoughtful  and  decisive  thinking  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  As  usual,  he  is 
right  on  target.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  for  his  kind  remarks  concerning 
my  own  position  on  this  matter,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  as 
this  matter  develops  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier. 
I  have  much  more  that  I  wish  to  say 
concerning  this  entire  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  at 
this  time  to  bring  up  a  very  important 
matter  that  concerns  a  growing  num- 
ber of  people  in  my  State  and  I  think 
you  will  see  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture in  other  States. 

It  is  a  situation  that  takes  on  urgent 
ramiflcations  as  it  relates  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  affected.  It  is  a  situation 
that  comes  about  as  a  result  of  a  rath- 
er misguided  policy  recently  adopted 
by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 


The  RTC  recently  announced  it  will 
evict  tenants  in  New  York  and  other 
areas  around  the  country  in  spite  of 
State  and  local  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect tenants  from  eviction.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer  seeks  to  protect 
working  middle  class  families  in  New 
York  from  this  consequence. 

Certain  State  and  local  laws  such  as 
those  in  New  York  protect  tenants 
from  eviction  when  the  ownership  of 
units  is  transferred  due  to  sales  or  fore- 
closures. However,  the  RTC  intends  to 
use  language  included  in  the  Financial 
Institution  Recovery  Act  known  as 
FIRREA  to  attempt  to  override  State 
and  local  laws. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  when  the  RTC  comes 
into  possession  of  a  building,  and  it 
warts  to  sell  that  building:  we  have 
tenants  who  are  in  there  who  have  rent 
control  properties  and  who  do  not  own 
but  want  to  continue  to  rent.  They  do 
not  have  the  money  to  go  out  and  pur- 
chase that  as  a  condominium.  They 
were  protected.  Now  RTC  says  you  are 
out.  We  are  going  to  put  you  out  on  the 
street  because  we  could  get  more 
money.  That  is  just  simply  wrong. 

I  wrote  to  the  RTC  and  It  took  about 
3  months  for  them  to  respond;  2  months 
to  respond.  It  was  a  rather  feeble  re- 
sponse in  which  they  said.  "Well,  as  it 
relates  to  low-income  families.  Sen- 
ator, we  are  going  to  adopt  a  policy 
that  protects  them."  Apparently  they 
have  made  some  movement  in  that 
area.  They  have  said  those  people  who 
have  incomes  of  115  percent  of  median 
income  would  not  be  forced  to  vacate 
the  apartments. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means  if 
you  have  a  family,  a  working  family 
with  four  children  with  an  income  of 
$42,000  or  less,  their  lease  cannot  be 
terminated  and  they  cannot  be  dispos- 
sessed. 

What  if  you  earn  $43,000?  Let  me  sug- 
gest to  you  that  is  not  an  inordinate 
amount  of  money  for  a  working  family 
or  families  in  our  metropolitan  areas. 
That  means  the  RTC  puts  you  out.  So 
anyone  earning  more  than  $42,000  per 
family  will  be  evicted. 

That  is  a  nonsensical  approach,  and  I 
do  not  think  Congress  wants  to  be  put- 
ting people  who  cannot  get  affordable 
housing  out  on  the  street,  terminating 
leases,  and  saying  you  are  out  because 
wa  could  sell  this  property  for  more 
money.  In  many  cases  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful they  are  going  to  be  able  to  raise 
substantially  more  money.  Second,  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  it  on  the  backs 
of  working  middle-class  Americans. 

I  am  going  to  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  is  rather  simple  in  nature.  It 
seeks  to  protect  working  families.  It 
seeks  to  protect  working  middle-class 
families.  In  particular,  it  is  not  the 
tenants  protection  act  for  the  wealthy 
because  we  put  a  cap  on  it.  We  say  175 
percent  of  median  income. 


My  staff  indicates  to  me  that  would 
give  working  families  of  up  to  $65,000 
per  annum  protection.  I  do  not  think 
families  who  are  making  $42,000  per 
year  are  going  to  find  such  an  easy 
time  in  metropolitan  areas  to  find 
housing:  if  their  leases  should  be  termi- 
nated, and  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  the  property  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  RTC;  we  strip  away  their  rights 
because  it  seems  in  the  FIRREA  bill 
Congress  may  have  given  RTC  this 
ability  to  foreclose  on  properties  and 
wipe  out  existing  leases.  That  was  not 
our  intent. 

Our  Intent  was  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  cut  through  the  legal  en- 
tanglements that  would  hold  up  in  or- 
derly disposition  of  properties;  but  to 
say  we  are  going  to  put  working  mid- 
dle-class families  out  on  the  streets  be- 
cause we  could  gain  a  few  more  dollars 
rent  from  an  apartment  or  because  we 
could  sell  it,  condo  it,  and  therefore  get 
those  extra  dollars,  that  certainly  is 
not  tht  congressional  intent. 

So  I  did  not  say  in  this  legislation  ev- 
eryone will  be  held  harmless.  If  you 
have  people  who  have  incomes  of 
$150,000  or  $200,000  who  are  in  rent-con- 
trolled apartments,  fine,  let  them  go 
out  and  look  for  alternative  sources. 
Let  U3  not  let  the  Federal  taxpayer 
subsidize  that.  But  in  the  real  world  as 
it  exists  today,  if  you  are  in  a  metro- 
politan area,  a  family  with  $66,000  is 
certainly  not  inordinate.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you.  We  are  work- 
ing with  the  people  at  RTC.  We  have 
spoken  to  their  legislative  people.  I 
have  spoken  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  oversight  board.  I  hope  this  legisla- 
tion might  become  academic  and  not 
necessary  because  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact,  if  one  amendment  comes  up,  there 
are  others  and  others,  and  everyone 
has  to  justify  matters  they  believe  can 
be  handled  by  this  bill. 

So  if  indeed  we  can  get  a  statement, 
a  clear  statement  of  policy  from  the 
RTC  tJiat  they  will  accept  or  increase 
the  level  of  175  percent  of  median  in- 
come, then  it  would  seem  to  me  this 
legislation  would  be  academic  and  we 
are  giving  protection  to  middle-class 
families,  middle-class  areas,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  have  to  be  put  out  on 
the  street  or  face  the  eviction.  This  be- 
comes academic.  But  until  I  have  that 
assurance  in  writing  I  am  constrained 
to  go  forward. 

So  at  this  time,  I  send  this  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

(Purpoee:  To  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  to  protect  tenants  from  unnec- 
essary eviction  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
13. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following:  new  section: 

SEC.    .  RESroENTIAL  TENANT  PROTECTION. 

Section  11(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  section  212  (e)(1)(c)  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"(D)  The  right  of  a  conservator  of  receiver 
for  any  insured  depository  institution  to  dis- 
affirm or  repudiate  any  contract  or  lease 
shall  not  apply  to  a  residential  lease  or  ten- 
ancy that  is  required  by  operation  of  state  or 
local  law  during  the  effective  term  of  the 
lease  or  if  the  leased  residence  is  occupied  by 
a  "qualified  tenant."  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph  a  "qualified  tenant"  means  an 
individual  or  family  who  uses  the  leased 
property  as  the  principal  residence  and 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  area  median  in- 
come, as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  once  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  matter  has  been  laid  at  the 
desk,  I  hope  that  we  can  continue.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  raise  this  issue. 

I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  press  for- 
ward for  a  vote  on  this  because  I  would 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  the  merits.  But 
I  would  like  to  avoid  that. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  RTC  recog- 
nize the  merits  of  not  placing  any  one 
family  in  a  precarious  position.  Some- 
times it  becomes  difficult.  You  look  at 
numbers.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
700  or  800  families  who  may  be  placed 
in  a  precarious  position.  That  number 
is  going  to  grow.  If  it  is  one  family, 
that  is  a  family.  That  is  a  concern. 
Why  should  we  undertake  that  act?  I 
know  it  is  many  more.  If  it  is  500  fami- 
lies—we use  these  numbers.  It  does  not 
sound  like  much  except,  if  it  is  your 
family,  you  are  hurt;  except  if  you  are 
the  person  who  is  being  the  pensioneer 
over  their  being  placed  out. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  give  these  peo- 
ple some  clear  deadlines.  Certainly 
leases  that  are  in  existence  should  be 
adhered  to  regarding  that  principle  of 
law  which  is  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion 80  those  people  who  have  leases,  if 
it  is  another  year,  18  months,  are  given 
the  protection  of  being  given  18 
months.  If  they  have  incomes  less  than 


175  percent  of  median  income,  it  should 
be  made  known  they  are  not  going  to 
fall  victim  to  this  situation,  one  not  of 
their  making. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  was  speaking  before  I  was  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  1988  deals.  They 
are  not  the  only  places  where  we  find 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  RTC's  poor 
performance.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
story  is  being  played  out  with  the 
RTC's  efforts  to  investigate  and  prove 
liability  on  the  part  of  officers,  direc- 
tors, lawyers,  accountants,  investment 
bankers,  appraisers  and  others  for 
causing  thrift  failures  and  other  losses. 
As  well  with  well-known  corporate  law, 
there  are  certain  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities, certain  legal  responsibilities  of 
officers  and  directors  of  a  corporation. 

When  they  fail  to  meet  those  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities  and  legal  respon- 
sibilities, they  become  liable  to  the 
corporation,  which  in  turn  is  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  corporation's 
shareholders.  But  now  the  rights  that 
the  shareholders  had  have  passed  over 
to  the  RTC,  which  has  come  forward 
with  the  money  and  taken  over  these 
savings  and  loans. 

So  the  RTC  is  in  a  position  to  bring 
action  to  recover  those  dollars  from 
the  officers  and  directors.  Every  dollar 
that  the  RTC  recoups,  suing  those  neg- 
ligent directors  and  other  profes- 
sionals, is  a  dollar  that  the  taxpayer 
does  not  have  to  pay  for  the  bailout. 

Since  so  many  savings  and  loan  man- 
agers and  owners  use  their  thrifts  as 
giant  slot  machines,  without  regard  to 
prudent  business  principles,  these 
types  of  lawsuits  can  be  a  meaningful 
way  to  reduce  taxpayer  costs. 

I  took  a  look  at  how  the  RTC  is  han- 
dling the  question  of  director  and  offi- 
cer liability  by  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation of  one  failed  savings  and  loan. 
Southwest  Savings  &  Loan  of  Phoenix. 
The  subcommittee  found  that  two  sep- 
arate divisions  of  the  RTC,  over  the 
course  of  15  months,  had  shut  down, 
frustrated,  stymied,  or  ignored  an  in- 
vestigation of  any  director  or  officer's 
liability  at  the  savlngrs  and  loan. 

We  found  out  that  Southwest  was 
owned  by  possibly  the  richest  man  in 
America,  Daniel  K.  Ludwlg.  He  had 
done  something  that  is  unusual  to  have 
done  in  a  corporation.  He  had  prom- 
ised, in  writing,  to  use  his  funds  to  pay 
any  claims  resulting  fi-om  negligence 
at  the  thrift. 


Despite  the  billionaire's  commitment 
and  a  $250  million  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers, because  of  the  failure  of  the 
savings  and  loan,  the  RTC  did  not  con- 
duct a  professional  liability  investiga- 
tion for  at  least  18  months,  and  still 
has  not  filed  a  single  lawsuit  2  years 
after  the  thrift's  failure. 

Now  there  is  credible  evidence  that 
this  delay  did  not  just  happen;  there  is 
credible  evidence  that  it  was  inten- 
tional. The  investigator  assigned  to  the 
Southwest  Savings  case  testified  before 
the  Antitrust  Committee.  He  said 
under  oath  that  a  top  RTC  official  told 
him  not  to  conduct  interviews  of 
Southwest  executive  officers  or  direc- 
tors. That  official's  contemporaneous 
report  corroborates  the  testimony. 

The  investigator  also  testified  that 
his  superior  later  told  him  to  do  noth- 
ing on  the  Southwest  case,  and  he  was 
told  to  "sit  on  it." 

A  year  later,  an  RTC  lawyer  tried  to 
reopen  the  investigation.  He  also  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  under 
oath.  His  testimony  was  that  senior 
RTC  lawyers  told  him  to  "forget 
about"  the  Southwest  Savings  inves- 
tigation. His  testimony  was  also 
backed  up  by  memos  that  were  written 
at  that  time. 

The  investigator  and  the  lawyer 
wanted  to  investigate,  because  they 
were  aware  that  Federal  examiners  had 
concluded  years  before  that  Southwest 
had  been  operated  in  "an  imprudent, 
unsafe,  and  unsound  manner,"  and  that 
this  had  caused  "sustained  and  increas- 
ing losses." 

In  other  words,  the  Government's 
own  reports  raised  serious  questions 
that  needed  an  investigation  and  indi- 
cated that  negligence  was  a  material 
cause  of  Southwest's  losses.  Yet.  the 
RTC  delayed  conducting  the  first  inter- 
view for  at  least  18  months.  Because 
evidence  in  a  professional  liability  case 
grows  cold  or  disappears  over  time, 
that  delay  has  seriously  disadvantaged 
any  RTC  lawsuit  that  may  yet  be  filed. 

The  RTC's  response  to  the  sub- 
committee inquiry  into  Southwest 
Savings  was  to  stonewall  the  Congress. 
I  was  talking  before  about  the  1988 
deals,  and  I  indicated  that  the  RTC 
just  would  not  follow  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress.  In  this  instance,  we  find 
them  stonewalling  the  Congress.  The 
subcommittee  had  to  ask  twice  for  all 
records  concerning  any  Southwest  in- 
vestigation before  they  would  even  re- 
spond. The  response  was  to  say  that 
they  would  give  us  no  response. 

Who  do  they  think  they  are.  to  say  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
we  cannot  learn  the  facts  about  their 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  or  nonfea- 
sance? Who  is  this  RTC  that  comes  be- 
fore us  today  and  asks  for  $30  billion? 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  they  are  ask- 
ing for  $78  billion;  $30  billion  is  in  the 
bill,  and  under  the  procedures  that  are 
possible,  they  then  will  be  able  to  go 
out,  using  the  fnll  faith  and  respon- 
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slbility  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
borrow  another  S48  billion. 

Where  it  sits  now,  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  has  been  lost  with  respect  to 
Southwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan. 
which  the  public  has  to  pay,  and  the 
RTC  is  just  now  gretting  around  to  ask- 
ing some  of  the  questions  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  losses. 

Unfortunately,  the  story  will  not  end 
with  this  one  botched  RTC  investiga- 
tion. A  Washington  Legal  Times  article 
published  last  week  provides  another 
glimpse  at  the  RTC's  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs. John  Beatty,  an  assistant  general 
counsel  in  RTC's  professional  liability 
section,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
RTC's  effort  is  a  recipe  for  disaster." 

The  article  reports  that  Beatty  is  de- 
scribing the  workload  of  each  of  the 
lawyers  who  works  for  him  as  four  to 
eight  times  greater  than  what  is  desir- 
able. 

The  article  also  quotes  an  RTC  law- 
yer, who  did  not  want  to  be  identified, 
as  saying,  "We  come  up  to  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  everything  is  done 
on  a  rush-rush  basis.  So  things  are  not 
done  as  well  as  they  should  be  done. 
and  we  have  to  make  decisions  based 
on  inadequate  information." 

How  can  we  be  so  far  behind  on  find- 
ing and  prosecuting  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  the  billions  of  dollars  lost 
through  negligence  and  mismanage- 
ment? What  is  it  about  this  Govern- 
ment that  the  RTC  just  is  not  willing 
to  face  up  to  its  own  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people?  Does  the  RTC 
really  believe  that  there  is  an  unending 
source  of  funds,  and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  come  to  Congress  and  say,  "Look,  we 
are  In  trouble.  If  you  do  not  do  this. 
the  whole  world  is  going  to  come  to  an 
end." 

We  gave  them  S22  billion.  They  al- 
ready had  $107  billion.  They  are  now 
before  us  for  $78  billion  more.  In  1990 
alone,  the  RTC  and  the  FDIC  spent  a 
king's  ransom  on  lawyers — on  lawyers. 
They  spent.  In  1990  alone,  $733  million 
on  lawyers.  That  makes  them  the  larg- 
est employer  of  lawyers  in  history. 

They  spent  $118  million  on  more  than 
1,000  staff  attorneys,  and  $615  million 
to  hire  more  than  1,000  private  law 
Arms.  The  press  has  accurately  de- 
scribed this  as  the  largest  legal  effort 
in  history. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  consider  it  the 
largest  legal  boondoggle  in  history.  Re- 
member, this  is  the  same  RTC  that  was 
not  wining  to  hire  lawyers  on  a  contin- 
gent fee  basis  where  they  get  paid  only 
if  they  save  the  Government  some 
money.  That  they  would  not  do.  But  to 
go  out  and  hire  more  than  1,000  lawyers 
and  spend  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
money  is  beyond  comprehension.  The 
RTC  acta  like  the  Lone  Ranger,  only 
they  do  not  have  a  white  horse  to  ride; 
theirs  is  rather  black.  They  are  out  on 
their  own.  We  know  little  about  what 
they  do  with  their  money  at  any  par- 


ticular time  or  for  any  particular  pro- 
gram. We  have  no  inventory.  We  do  not 
have  any  knowledge  as  to  what  they 
are  holding  now  in  their  asset  port- 
folio. We  do  not  know  how  they  dispose 
of  It.  As  Senator  Kerrey  pointed  out 
this  morning,  they  set  up  an  auction  of 
the  assets  and  called  off  the  auction 
and  wound  up  getting  sued  by  the  auc- 
tioneer. I  know  the  RTC  needs  to  sell 
assets,  and  that  calls  for  a  lot  of  law- 
yers, but  how  can  it  possibly  cost  $733 
million? 

With  these  unbelievably  large  legal 
resources,  you  would  think  they  would 
accomplish  something.  How  could  the 
RTC  fail  to  focus  on  saving  taxpayers' 
money  by  suing  negligent  directors,  of- 
ficers, and  other  professionals  who 
cause  thrift  losses?  But,  no,  they  do 
not  do  that;  $733  million  in  lawyers  and 
they  cannot  get  around  to  instituting  a 
lawsuit  against  a  billionaire  whose 
hand-picked  executives  left  the  tax- 
payers with  a  $250  million  bill.  When 
the  RTC  does  go  after  people,  why  is 
the  RTC  restricting  its  lawsuits  only 
to  directors  and  officers  who  have  more 
than  $5  million  between  them? 

I  saw  this  memorandum  that  went 
from  John  B.  Thomas,  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel,  to  William  Seidman,  and 
the  memo  provides  as  to  D&O  inves- 
tigations— that  means  directors  and  of- 
ficers investigations — where  there  is  no 
D&O  insurance.  "We  do  not  expect  to 
pursue  these  matters  unless  our  best 
estimate  is  that  the  proposed  defend- 
ants include  at  least  a  couple  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  net  worth  of  at  least 
$500,000  and  a  collective  net  worth  of  at 
leaat  $5  million." 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  I  do  not 
know  if  that  is  their  policy  or  not,  but 
I  have  to  assume  it  is  their  policy.  I  do 
not  know.  But.  if  it  is  their  policy,  it  is 
an  absurd  one.  We  do  not  sue  directors 
and  officers  who  have  combined  less 
than  $5  million  in  assets.  Why?  What  if 
one  of  the  officers  has  $4  million  in  as- 
sets and  all  the  rest  together  have 
$700,000  in  assets,  should  he  not  be  col- 
lectable? Imagine  if  the  IRS  felt  you 
had  to  have  $5  million  before  it  would 
go  after  you  for  back  taxes?  I  realize 
the  people  have  to  have  some  assets  be- 
fore they  are  sued,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve. I  cannot  believe,  it  has  to  be  $5 
million.  The  IRS  goes  after  people  who 
0W9  $87.  They  will  put  a  lien  on  your 
house,  freeze  your  bank  account,  gar- 
nishee your  wages,  and  put  you  to  the 
wall  to  get  you  pay  your  taxes,  to 
cover  what?  To  get  you  to  pay  that  $87 
you  owe  the  IRS,  so  we  can  bail  out  the 
RTC  and  the  savings  and  loan  with  $180 
billion,  as  of  about  now  under  this  bill, 
and  there  will  be  much  more  coming. 
The  RTC  wants  us  to  give  them  more 
and  more  and  more  billions  but  it  does 
not  want  to  do  what  Congress  man- 
dates it  to  do.  It  does  not  want  to  go 
after  thrift  executives  who  bankrupt 
the  thrifts,  unless  they  have  $5  million. 


I  have  to  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  are  so  smart  over  at  the  RTC  that 
they  know  whether  John.  Joe,  George, 
or  Peter  is  worth  $5  million.  What  do 
they  have?  Some  "open  sesame"  that 
they  cun  tell  whether  somebody  owns 
something  or  does  not,  whether  that 
individual's  stock  portfolio  is  going  up 
or  down,  whether  that  individual's 
home  Is  worth  more  or  less,  whether 
that  individual's  investment  in  his 
company  has  a  value  of  $1  million,  $2 
million,  or  $20  million?  The  RTC  just 
conducts  itself  in  an  absurd  way. 

I  may  be  wrong  about  the  $5  million 
criteria.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
fact.  I  know  that  that  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  assistant  counsel 
to  Mr.  Seidman.  As  far  as  I  know,  he 
followed  it.  I  may  be  wrong.  But  if  that 
is  the  policy,  it  is  an  outrage  to  the  av- 
erage Citizen,  citizens  who  work  and 
pay  their  taxes,  taxes  which  pay  for  a 
bailout  caused  in  part  by  savings  and 
loan  executives  who  get  off  free  be- 
cause of  that  policy. 

If  the  director  has  been  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence and  he  caused  the  thrift  to  do 
that  which  it  should  not  do  to  meet  its 
responsibilities,  to  violate  conflict  of 
interest  laws,  or  whatever  the  case 
may  have  been,  just  plain  negligence, 
but  if  that  director  has  a  $1  million 
house  and  he  vacations  in  a  second  mil- 
lion-dollar home  and  he  manages  a 
portfolio  of  several  million  dollars,  he 
is  safe  and  comfortable  from  the  RTC. 
He  will  never  need  to  work  again,  while 
the  average  taxpayer  will  be  working 
to  pay  for  the  bailout,  worried  that  the 
IRS  will  be  after  him  or  her  for  their 
last  niokel. 

There  is  another  problem  with  this 
policy  beyond  the  basic  unfairness  of 
letting  off  negligent  officials,  and  that 
comes  down  to  the  question  of  deter- 
mining who  and  when  and  where  they 
are  going  to  sue.  The  RTC  ought  to  be 
taking  an  aggressive  position.  It  ought 
to  be  going  after  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors. It  ought  to  let  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors come  in  and  plead  poverty,  if 
that  is  the  case,  instead  of  determining 
before  they  ever  bring  the  lawsuit  that 
the  individual  does  not  have  sufficient 
net  worth  for  them  to  file  a  lawsuit. 

The  RTC  will  come  before  us  and  tell 
us,  "Well,  Senators,  we  have  to  set  pri- 
orities, we  are  so  very  busy."  They 
have  to  use  limited  resources  against 
larger  oases  with  greater  returns.  When 
you  spend  $733  million  on  lawyers  in  1 
year,  do  not  tell  me  you  have  limited 
resources.  When  you  fail  to  investigate 
a  $250  million  loss  in  an  S&L  backed 
with  the  personal  gruarantee  of  a  bil- 
lionaire, do  not  tell  me  you  have  to  set 
priorities.  When  you  rule  out  suing  in- 
dividuals who  cause  this  $5  billion  fi- 
asco because  million-dollar  homes  do 
not  provide  a  sufficient  target,  do  not 
tell  me  you  are  protecting  the  average 
American  who  is  coughing  up  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars. 
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Once  again,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  RTC  is  not  account- 
able for  its  action  and  it  has  flaunted 
the  will  of  Congress. 

They  are  making  critical  decisions 
with  billions  of  dollars  at  stake,  yet 
their  answers  to  my  subcommittee  in- 
vestigation was  that  the  documents  are 
confidential  and  unavailable.  Why? 
What  is  so  confidential  and  unavailable 
that  they  can  know  it,  do  nothing 
about  it,  and  refuse  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress? Who  told  them  they  have  the 
right  to  protect  these  indications  of 
malfeasance  and  misfeasance,  nonfea- 
sance, and  not  share  that  information 
with  the  congressional  committee? 
Where  do  they  get  that  right?  I  do  not 
think  they  have  the  right. 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  be  moving  this  bill  that  prompt- 
ly. I  recognize  some  responsibility,  but 
we  do  not  need  to  meet  that  respon- 
sibility with  $78  billion. 

I  commend  the  House  for  indicating 
their  frustration  and  despair  with  the 
RTC  by  voting  down  the  bill  last  night. 

There  will  be  a  bill  all  right  because 
we  are  not  going  to  default  on  the  obli- 
gations to  the  depositors.  There  will  be 
a  bill,  but  there  will  not  be  a  bill  as 
spelled  out  in  this  legislation  if  this 
Senator  has  anything  to  say  about  it. 
and  I  have  heard  from  colleague  after 
colleague  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
vote  the  $78  billion.  The  public  deserves 
better  than  the  RTC  ha£  been  giving 
us,  and  it  also  deserves  some  answers 
before  we  shell  out  another  $78  billion 
in  taxpayers  money. 

Aside  from  failing  to  aggressively 
take  action  to  resolve  the  1988  deals, 
and  failing  to  vigorously  pursue  direc- 
tors' and  officers'  liability  obligations, 
the  RTC  has  fallen  down  on  the  job  in 
other  areas  as  well.  This  past  Decem- 
ber, the  GAO  identified  the  RTC  as  1  of 
the  14  Federal  programs  most  vulner- 
able to  potential  financial  loss  to  the 
Government  because  of  internal  con- 
trol problems  and  mismanagement. 

In  that  recent  GAO  report,  the  GAO 
found  serious  flaws  in  the  RTC  man- 
agement practices  and  operations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  RTC  lacks 
sufficient  oversight  of  its  employees 
who  manage  thrifts  in 

conservatorships. 

According  to  the  GAO: 

The  RTC  headquarters  has  provided  no  spe- 
cific ^idance  on  how  the  reg'ion  should  su- 
pervise such  thrifts  and  ensure  compliance 
with  its  own  In  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision's requirements. 

In  several  cases  the  management 
agents  do  not  have  the  fundamental 
skills  required  to  manage  the  thrifts. 
According  to  the  article  that  appeared 
in  the  May  21,  1990,  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, the  bureaucrats  entrusted  with 
running  the  thrifts  while  they  are  in 
conservatorship  lack  the  entrepreneur- 
ial mindset  and  expertise.  According  to 
Newsweek: 


Staffers  at  some  confiscated  thrifts  com- 
plain that  they  have  had  to  teach  their  new 
bosses  such  elementary  tricks  as  interest 
rate  swaps. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  chain  of 
command  at  the  RTC  lacks  effective 
and  streamlined  communication.  In 
many  instances  the  right  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  For 
example,  last  April  the  RTC  took  out 
an  ad  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
couraging investors  to  contact  regional 
offices  about  thrifts  that  are  available 
for  sale.  When  RTC  supervisors  at  the 
Atlanta  district  office  heard  about  the 
seminars  and  sales,  they  called  Wash- 
ington to  find  out  if  they  could  attend. 
Much  to  their  surprise  and  amazement, 
the  supervisors  were  told  that  they 
were  the  ones  who  were  supposed  to  be 
running  the  seminars. 

The  GAO  also  points  out  that  the 
RTC  lacks  a  comprehensive  system  for 
managing  its  portfolio  of  securities. 
With  inventories  of  assets  from  all  over 
the  country,  the  RTC  has  failed  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  system  for 
maintaining  and  tracking  its  securi- 
ties. How  can  you  expect  the  people  en- 
trusted with  selling  thrifts  to  accom- 
plish their  mission  if  they  cannot  pro- 
vide interested  buyers  with  basic  infor- 
mation? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  this 
morning  was  talking  about  selling  of 
the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  various 
thrifts.  Now  several  investment  firms 
told  the  GAO  that  the  RTC  could  re- 
ceive higher  prices  for  its  financial  as- 
sets by  performing  more  thorough  due 
diligence,  providing  more  and  better 
information  to  potential  purchasers, 
marketing  its  agency  eligible  loans  di- 
rectly to  the  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
ket agencies  and  secure  advertising  of 
as  many  of  its  loan  assets  as  possible, 
recognizing  that  a  wider  and  more  effi- 
cient market  exists  for  securities  than 
for  bulk  loans.  In  addition,  the  RTC 
contracting  system,  according  to  the 
GAO,  does  not  appear  to  adequately 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Listen  to  that.  The  RTC's  contract- 
ing system,  according  to  the  GAO,  does 
not  appear  to  adequately  protect  the 
interest  of  the  Government.  How  much 
stronger  could  they  make  it?  In  some 
cases,  said  the  GAO,  the  lack  of  con- 
tract oversight  has  already  left  the 
RTC  in  the  position  of  paying  its  con- 
tractors in  full  when  there  was  only 
partial  or  poor  performance. 

La£t  fall,  the  GAO  reported  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Serv- 
ices, Post  Office,  and  Civil  Service  that 
the  Southwest  and  Western  regional 
personnel  had  not  implemented  plans 
to  monitor  contracts  or  contractor  per- 
formance.  While  this  is  alarming  in  it- 
self, it  is  even  more  alarming  because 
the  Southwest  and  Western  regions  ac- 
count for  the  majority  of  the  prop- 
erties under  RTC  management. 


The  GAO  report  notes  several  other 
problems  with  the  way  the  RTC  runs 
its  shop: 

The  RTC  system  of  using  regional  sale  cen- 
ters staffed  by  Its  own  employees  to  sell  real 
estate  conflicts  and  often  duplicatee  the  ef- 
forts of  another  RTC  program  which  hires 
outside  consultants  to  managre  large  real  es- 
tate portfolios. 

The  GAO  expressed  concern  over  the 
way  the  RTC  values  Its  assets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  GAO,  it  is  unclear  whether 
the  RTC  is  basing  its  prices  on  accu- 
rate appraisals.  Locating  properties 
controlled  by  the  RTC  can  also  be  trou- 
blesome. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Back- 
ing Committee  last  fall,  we  learned 
that  RTC  regional  offices  handle  all  of 
the  assets  for  a  failed  thrift  located  in 
their  jurisdiction.  That  means  that  if, 
for  example,  an  institution  is  taken 
over  in  California,  an  investor  wanting 
information  on  that  institution's  prop- 
erties must  ask  the  clearinghouse  of- 
fice in  Denver  for  the  information.  The 
RTC's  California  office  will  not  provide 
the  information. 

Sound  confusing?  Why  do  you  have  to 
go  to  Denver  to  get  information  about 
California  property  when  there  is  an 
RTC  office  in  California? 

Well.  I  can  only  tell  you  it  gets 
worse.  To  make  matters  even  more 
complicated,  assets  were  listed  by  In- 
stitution rather  than  by  location,  and 
regional  officers  do  not  use  the  same 
information  system  for  tracking  prop- 
erties. A  Texas  housing  authority  tes- 
tified last  fall  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  about  the  difTiculties 
encountered  when  properties  are  not 
categorized  by  city  or  county.  Accord- 
ing to  the  housing  authority,  their  list- 
ing of  properties  must  be  reformulated 
on  a  regular  basis  in  order  to  include 
an  accurate  listing  of  RTC  properties. 

Such  efforts  are  time  consuming  and 
costly.  The  chairman  of  the  Texas 
housing  authority  estimates  that  these 
efforts  cost  the  State  agency  Sl^  to 
$2Vi  million  a  year.  To  add  to  this 
nightmare,  investors  and  would-be 
homeowners  have  encountered  innu- 
merable stumbling  blocks  in  their  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  purchases  of  RTC 
held  assets. 

Complaints  that  the  House  Banking 
Committee  has  documented  include  al- 
legations of  uncooperative  property 
managers,  difficulties  in  you  obtaining 
current  and  accurate  appraisals,  delays 
in  contract  negotiations,  deteriorating 
condition  of  assets,  and  the  inability  of 
the  RTC  and  many  potential  buyers  to 
effectively  communicate. 

After  clearing  the  hurdle  of  locating 
a  property  and  negotiating  a  purchase 
price,  the  nightmare  continues.  The 
prospective  buyers  must  complete  the 
appropriate  forms  for  their  lender.  One 
San  Antonio  couple  testified  oefore  the 
House  Banking  Committee  that  they 
faced  undue  delays  in  buying  a  home 
because  the  RTC  was  using  forms  that 
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do  not  comply  with  most  lenders'  re- 
quirements. Low-income  families  in 
particular  have  been  stonewalled  in 
their  attempts  to  obtain  llstingrs  of  and 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  affordable 
housing.  To  add  to  their  frustration  in 
many  instances,  once  these  families 
find  homes  they  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing, they  later  find  out  that  many 
of  the  homes  have  already  been  sold. 

In  addition  to  making  it  difficult  for 
low-Income  families  to  purchase  prop- 
erty, the  RTC  is  evicting  families  from 
their  existing  homes.  When  the  RTC 
took  over  Brookside  Savings  &  Loan,  a 
California  thrift  that  had  invested  in 
the  Mulberry  Woods  apartment  com- 
plex in  the  Homedale  section  of  Phoe- 
nix, AZ,  90  low-income  families  were 
evicted  when  the  complex  was  shut 
down.  Esther  that  is  stupidity  or  total 
inhumane  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  address  myself. 
and  probably  will,  to  many  other  prob- 
lems concerning  savings  and  loans  as 
the  days  roll  on.  I  have  expressed  this 
morning  a  short  list  of  the  many  prob- 
lems to  the  RTC. 

Underlying  all  of  these  reports,  sto- 
ries, and  Investigations  is  one  domi- 
nant problem.  The  RTC  is  not  respon- 
sive or  accountable  to  the  Congress.  In 
the  last  month  I  have  spoken  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  virtually 
every  one  has  regristered  similar  com- 
plaints about  the  lack  of  accountabil- 
ity. 

So,  as  we  meet  here  today,  we  have 
to  decide  how  much  money  will  be 
spent  before  we  rein  in  the  RTC.  How 
many  congressional  mandates  will  we 
allow  the  RTC  to  ignore  before  we  say, 
enough?  It  is  easy  to  vote  no  on  spend- 
ing more  money  on  the  RTC.  That 
would  be  politically  popular  in  the 
short  run.  But  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible.  I  do 
not  rise  today  to  argue  for  no  money. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  know  we  will 
have  to  vote  many  more  times  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  RTC.  But  I  want 
to  know,  and  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  know,  that  the  money  we 
have  to  spend  will  not  be  wasted.  I 
wsmt  to  know  that  the  RTC  is  not  spit- 
ting in  the  eye  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  that  they  will  fol- 
low congressional  directives. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  they  have  had 
three  separate  mandates  to  act.  and 
three  times  they  have  done  nothing. 
Responding  to  congressional  requests, 
they  just  have  not  cooperated. 

I  want  to  know  that  the  RTC  is  not 
a  rogue  agency,  out  on  its  own,  setting 
its  own  priorities.  Before  this  bill 
passes,  this  Senator  means  to  see  to  it 
that  we  work  out  some  arrangement  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  RTC  not  only  is 
going  to  comply,  but  before  we  pass  the 
bill  that  they  have  complied.  They 
have  a  responsibility  to  us  under  this 
law. 

This  is  the  most  unbelievable  thing  I 
have    ever    seen.    Congress    mandates 


them  to  give  us  a  report  on  all  of  the 
1988  deals.  They  come  back  to  us  with 
a  paragraph  on  one  page  of  a  letter. 
What  kind  of  conduct  is  this  for  a  Gov- 
ernment agency?  I  want  a  report  as 
mandated  by  the  Congress  on  each  of 
those  1988  deals. 

It  is  time  for  them  to  move  and  to 
act.  If  we  have  to  hold  up  this  bill  for 
1  day  or  2  days  or  3  days  or  3  weeks 
until  they  do  it,  I  am  prepared  to  help 
hold  it  up.  I  am  willing  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility, but  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  theirs,  first,  to  see  that 
thay  conform  to  the  congressional 
mandate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  just  join  the 
discussion  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio.  We  have  been  going  over  it  this 
morning  and  partly  yesterday  as  well.  I 
want  to  review  a  little  bit  of  the  his- 
tory and  then  I  want  to  come  back  to 
where  we  are  now  and  what  we  might 
do  to  resolve  this. 

I  want  to  go  through  a  history  here. 
We  talked  earlier  about  the  concern 
that  the  Senator  and  I  shared  some 
time  back  to  try  to  stop  some  of  these 
deals  from  being  made  before  they  were 
made,  and  then  to  try  to  catch  up  to 
the  implications  of  those  later  on  down 
the  line,  and  now  to  go  ahead  and  get 
the  renegotiations  done  to  save  what 
money  can  be  saved. 

I  want  to  make  several  points  here.  I 
am  going  to  move  around  in  doing  so. 
But  we  provided,  as  my  colleague 
knows,  last  fall,  to  get  this  done,  $22 
billion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
going  back  and  renegotiating  these 
deals  where  that  was  feasible,  and 
achieving  a  financial  saving.  That  is 
why  the  Congress  acted  and  why  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  law.  That  money  is 
there.  So  the  whole  point  of  providing 
it  was  to  get  this  job  done. 

I  just  asked  we  double-check,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  to  this  date  not  a 
single  one  has  been  renegotiated.  I  am 
talking  about  the  simple  ones,  the 
buyouts  of  high-cost  arrangements 
that  the  money  has  been  provided  to 
accomplish.  But  the  facts  available  to 
us  now  are  that  despite  the  fact  we 
took  that  action  precisely  to  accom- 
plish the  positive  change,  not  a  single 
one  has  been  done.  There  is  not  a  single 
one  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  incred- 
ible. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  to  say.  frankly. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  justification 
for  that  given  the  fact  we  have  seen 
this  problem  now  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  will  give  my  colleague  a  little 
history,  because  we  have  had  a  number 
of  RTC  oversight  hearings  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  this  interesting. 

We  had,  after  enacting  the  bill  in  the 
middle  of  1989,  our  first  hearing,  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  RTC,  on  October  4, 
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1989.  That  was  about  2  months  after  the 
RTC  was  created,  so  they  were  just  get- 
ting setup  at  that  time. 

I  asked  them  at  that  time  specifi- 
cally what  cost  savings  have  been  ob- 
tained on  the  1988  deals.  So  that  was  a 
specific  focused  line  of  inquiry  directed 
to  them  at  that  early  date  which  was  2 
months  after  they  were  established. 
They  oame  back  for  their  second  hear- 
ing on  RTC  oversight  about  4  months 
later,  on  January  31,  1990.  It  is  just 
over  a  year  ago.  That  was  a  review  of 
their  strategic  plan.  Of  course  that 
covered  a  whole  series  of  things. 

We  asked  them  at  that  time  what 
they  anticipated  in  terms  of  the  review 
of  the  1988  deals.  They  said  their  review 
would  be  done  by  August  1990.  So  I 
asked  at  that  time  specifically  what 
can  be  done  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money  between  now  and  August?  In 
other  words,  are  there  any  that  stick 
out  like  sore  thumbs,  that  you  can 
identify,  that  you  can  move  on  now  as 
you  are  completing  the  study  to  look 
at  the  whole  universe  of  these  deals 
that  would  be  relevant  for  consider- 
ation for  renegotiation? 

We  had  our  third  hearing  on  the  RTC 
on  May  23.  1990.  I  asked  at  that  time 
what  was  being  done  in  terms  of  selling 
the  assets  acquired  by  the  Government 
in  the  1988  deals,  which  were  managed 
by  the-  FSLIC  resolution  funds.  Again 
we  did  not  get  much  of  a  response  at 
that  time  because,  to  grive  the  Senator 
an  idea  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  try  to  pursue  exactly 
the  same  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  ia  raising  today,  they  came  back 
again  on  September  23,  1990— this  was 
now  oiu"  fourth  oversight  hearing  on 
the  RTC— and  at  that  time  Senator 
Sanfobd  asked  whether  the  RTC  was 
reexamining  the  1988  deals  to  deter- 
mine if  any  of  the  deals  involved  fraud 
or  misrepresentation. 

That  is  one  category  of  problem  that 
would  be  the  basis  for  opening  them  up. 
Another  would  be  just  the  fact  that  we 
were  iato  high-cost  arrangements  that 
could  be  refinanced  at  a  lower  rate  to 
save  money  and  still  keep  the  existing 
agreement  in  place,  with  just  a  lower 
financing  cost.  So  that  question  was 
posed  and  discussed  in  the  committee 
at  that  time. 

Then,  also  we  had  another  hearing. 
That  was  on  the  13th.  We  had  a  fifth 
hearing  just  a  week  later  on  the  20th, 
indicating  that  the  RTC  report  on  the 
FSLIC  1988  deals  was  finished.  I  asked, 
at  that  time,  the  RTC  to  take  steps 
then  based  on  the  study  having  been 
done  to  exercise  any  contract  options 
they  had  to  save  this  money,  precisely 
in  line  with  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  been  making  for  some  time 
and  with  which  I  was  in  100  percent 
agreement. 

We  tien  proceed  to  provide  S22  billion 
in  an  appropriations  bill  at  the  end  of 
last  year  for  one  purpose  and  that  was 
to  go  In  and  renegotiate  these  deals 
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and  to  get  the  costs  down  based  on  this 
study  that  we  have  been  pressing  to  get 
over  a  long  period  of  months.  But  I 
have  to  say  to  my  colleague,  and  I 
think  the  agency  itself  has  to  provide 
some  further  answer  to  us  on  this,  but 
as  I  stand  here  right  now  not  a  single 
one  has  been  renegotiated  that  we  are 
aware  of.  That  is  the  current  informa- 
tion. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  might 
consider  doing,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
highly  relevant  point — we  have  tried  in 
every  way  we  know  how  to  apply  the 
pressure  constructively  and  positively 
to  require  them  to  go  back,  examine 
these  deals,  come  back  with  the  infor- 
mation. We  have  given  them  the  money 
to  go  in  and  do  the  renegotiation,  and 
I  think  we  are  entirely  within  our 
rights  and  have  an  obligation  to  ask 
them  in  this  context  when  we  are  going 
to  see  some  action.  Perhaps  what  we 
can  do  is  invite  somebody  up  from  the 
RTC,  even  today,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  discussion  off  the  floor 
here  to  find  out  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

What  I  hear  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
saying  is  that,  while  he  is  sympathetic 
to  the  request  for  additional  funds  to 
shutdown  insolvent  S&L's  in  order  to 
stop  losses  that  they  are  accruing,  that 
until  the  Senator  gets  some  kind  of  an 
answer  on  this  and  some  showing  of  ac- 
tion actually  taking  place,  if  I  am 
hearing  the  Senator  right,  what  he  is 
saying  is  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  this  or  even  see  it  move  for- 
ward, if  I  am  restating  my  colleague 
right?  If  I  am  not  I  will  let  him  sum- 
marize a  different  way. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  is  saying.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  in  discord.  I  think  there  are  three 
aspects  to  their  failure  to  act;  probably 
more  but  at  least  these  three.  One  is 
the  restructuring  of  the  deals,  which  is 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts as  written.  It  was  for  that  pur- 
pose that  they  got  S22  billion  and,  as 
the  Senator  has  just  indicated,  have 
done  no  restructuring,  and  apparently 
the  S22  billion  has  been  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  is  just  sitting  there, 
is  my  understanding.  It  has  not  been 
used.  It  is  an  unused  authority  that  has 
been  provided. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like 
some  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  used.  I  sort  of  wonder  if  it 
has  been;  if  they  have  it  sitting  there. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  Senator's 
word  but  I  know  he  turned  to  the  staff 
to  ask.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the 
facts. 

The  second  thing  is  the  renegotiating 
or  rescinding  of  the  contracts  by  rea- 
son of  misrepresentation,  fraud,  or 
other  legal  basis.  That  is  a  totally  sep- 
arate approach  that  does  not  cost  any 
money  and  that  Is  the  one  in  which  I 
bad  urged  them  to  use  lawyers  on  a 


contingent  fee  basis.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  nothing  has  been  done  in 
that  area. 

The  third  thing  has  to  do  with  direc- 
tors' and  officers'  liability  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  here,  too,  they 
have  been  remiss  in  their  resimnsibil- 
ity. 

So  we  have  three  areas  where  they 
had  an  obligation  to  act  and  have  not. 
We  then  have  the  additional  obligation 
that  is  not  that  direct  but  has  to  do 
with  their  living  up  to  the  mandate 
and  responding  to  Congress  specifically 
as  provided  in  the  FIRREA  bill,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment  that  was 
added  to  the  appropriations  bill  at  the 
end  of  1990. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague,  I  think  it 
does  make  sense,  if  they  want  this 
money,  then  let  them  send  not  some- 
body way  down  the  line  but  somebody 
who  is  calling  the  shots,  to  explain  to 
us  why  they  are  doing  such  a  lousy  job. 
They  are  not  doing  any  job  at  all. 
Some  people  do  a  poor  job.  These  peo- 
ple are  not  doing  anything.  They  just 
are  not  doing  anything  except  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

So  I  will  be  very  happy  to  cooperate 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  see,  be- 
fore we  appropriate  any  money,  if  we 
cannot  force  them  to  give  us  some  ac- 
tion; at  least  as  the  first  step,  assure  us 
of  additional  action  immediately  or 
shortly  thereafter,  give  them  some 
modest  amount  of  money  to  tide  them 
over  and  then  come  back  to  this  sub- 
ject in  another  month  or  2  months  and 
see  where  we  are,  to  see  if  they  are 
really  doing  what  Congress  has  ordered 
them  to  do.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  co- 
operate with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  gruess  I  have  the  floor, 
and  if  he  does,  I  ask  him  to  yield.  I  am 
going  to  ask  now  that  someone  come 
down  today  and  meet  with  us  and  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  discuss  this 
issue  because  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
left  in  the  air.  It  cannot,  as  a  practical 
matter,  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  indicated  he  is  not  prepared  to  see 
this  matter  move  ahead  unless  we  have 
some  clarification  and  some  certainty 
that  we  are  going  to  have  movement 
here.  I  think  it  is  in  everyone's  interest 
to  get  this  issue  pinned  down. 

Frankly,  I  have  asked  this  question 
enough  times  in  our  oversight  hearings 
without  getting  sufficient  response.  We 
need  some  additional  indication  as  to 
what  is  going  to  be  done  and  what  can 
be  done.  I  think  that  is  entirely  reason- 
able. 

I  want  also  at  this  point  to  add  some- 
thing else  to  the  Record  because  what 
tends  to  happen  here  is  these  issues  are 
so  complex  and  they  present  many 
problems  in  today's  timeframe.  We 
tend  to  be  so  involved  in  today's  aspect 
of  the  problem  that  there  is  seldom  the 
time  and  interest  to  go  back  and  look 
at  what  was  happening  1  year,  2  years, 
3  years  earlier  that  directly  relates  to 


the  train  of  events  that  brings  us  to 
the  current  situation. 

But  I  want  to  go  back  to  a  committee 
hearing  that  we  had  in  the  Banking 
Committee  on  September  20,  1990.  So 
this  would  be  roughly  5  months  a^o.  I 
want  to  just  read  into  the  Record  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  that  hearing  in  terms  of  the 
statement  that  I  made  at  the  opening. 
At  that  time.  Chairman  Seidman  was 
before  the  committee  on  this  precise 
set  of  issues  and  related  issues. 

I  am  going  to  read  from  the  commit- 
tee record  on  page  1. 1  will  read  some  of 
this  into  the  Record  because  it  is  rel- 
evant and  provides  some  foundation  for 
our  further  discussion  here.  It  reads  in 
this  manner: 

Today's  meeting  will  focus  on  the  report 
by  the  RTC  on  the  1968  deals  that  were  done 
to  try  to  resolve  failed  thrifts. 

Pursuant  to  the  Financial  Institutions  Re- 
form, Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1969 
[FmREA],  the  RTC  was  charged  with  inves- 
tigating those  deals  arranged  by  the  FSLIC 
to  determine  whether  cost  savings  could  be 
realized  by  restructuring  the  deals  according 
to  the  provisions  that  were  actually  con- 
tained in  the  contracts. 

The  second  part  of  the  report,  which  the 
RTC  should  be  able  to  present  shortly,  will 
investigate  and  lay  out  the  facts  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  bidding  process  that  was  used  by 
the  FSLIC  in  those  1988  deals. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  members 
of  this  committee  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  deals  that  were  negotiated  late  in 
1986. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  on 
October  20,  1988,  if  you  can  go  back  to 
that  time  in  your  mind,  I  wrote  to 
GAO,  together  with  Senators  Graham, 
WiRTH,  Chiles,  F*roxmire,  and  Sasser, 
and  we  asked  at  that  time,  this  is  Octo- 
ber 1988.  we  schedule  for  a  formal  re- 
view of  these  transactions,  these  deals 
that  were  being  done.  This  is  in  ad- 
vance of  year  end  1988  which  I  am  going 
to  come  to  in  a  minute.  I  am  just  now 
going  to  continue  to  read: 

I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of  what  fol- 
lowed that,  but  the  GAO  went  to  work  on 
that. 

That  was  followed  by  a  second  letter  that 
I  sent  to  the  GAO  on  December  30  when  there 
was  a  flurry  of  activity  just  before  the  end  of 
the  year  with  some  large  deals  still  up  in  the 
air  to  ask  the  GAO  to  get  involved  at  that 
point  so  that  we  had  a  way  of  understanding 
exactly  what  was  taking  place. 

In  addition,  at  that  time  some  of  my  col- 
leagues were  also  expressing  a  concern  about 
it. 

I  called  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Brady 
who  at  that  particular  time,  at  the  end  of 
1968,  was  out  of  the  country  but  I  managed  to 
find  him  and  we  talked. 

I  asked  him  at  that  point  if  he  could  get 
involved  himself  as  Treasury  Secretary  and 
take  a  look  at  these  deals  that  were  pending, 
because  I  could  see  tremendous  tax  implica- 
tions and  tremendous  revenue  loss  based  on 
the  tax  concessions  based  in  these  deals. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  listened  carefully 
to  what  I  had  to  say. 

He  also  I  know  received  a  telephone  call  at 
that  time  from  Senator  Metsenbaum  on  that 
same  issue,  because  Senator  Meteenbaum 
and  I  had  both  been  discussing  it  with  one 
another. 
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The  Treasury  Secretary  said  he  would 
think  about  that.  He  did  for  a  day  or  so  and 
called  me  back  and  indicated  that,  upon  re- 
flection, I  assume  talking  with  the  legal  peo- 
ple in  his  shop,  he  felt  that  he  did  not  have 
the  basis  upon  which  to  inject  himself  into 
the  proceedings  at  that  time  and  decided 
that  he  could  not  do  so. 

In  any  event,  there  is  a  history  here  of 
which  these  requests  to  GAO  and  requests  to 
the  Treasury  Secretary  are  only  a  part. 

I  think  it  is  troublesome  that  without 
prior  authorization  by  the  Government  that 
one  Government  ag-ency  could  commit  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  expenditures  of 
roughly  J70  billion,  and  that  is  in  fact  what 
took  place,  as  this  report  laid  out. 

For  the  future  we  will  have  limited  the 
ability  of  the  RTC  to  make  such  large  ex- 
penditures by  placing  a  note  cap  on  the  obli- 
gations that  are  issued  by  the  RTC. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  on  at  this 
point,  although  I  could,  but  only  to  say 
that  then  late  last  year,  to  enable  the 
financing  of  these  deals  where  we  know 
at  a  minimum  we  could  save  at  least  $2 
billion,  we  provided  this  money  in  an 
appropriations  bill  to  get  on  with  the 
job  of  going  in  and  changing  those  pro- 
visions which  were  high-cost  provisions 
where  we  had  the  absolute  option  to  do 
It.  We  could  go  in  and  change  those 
provisions  simply  by  having  the  money 
available  to  change  that  particular 
term  or  condition  and  take  the  cost 
down. 

So,  quite  frankly,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  right  in  saying  there  really  is 
no  excuse  for  not  getting  this  done. 
There  is  a  long  history  of  our  efforts  to 
try  to,  first  of  all,  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening; second  of  all,  try  to  clean  it  up 
after  it  happened:  third  of  all.  provid- 
ing the  funds  to  get  it  done,  together 
with  a  mandate  to  get  it  done,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  getting  done  is  really  not  a  suffi- 
cient answer. 

We  cannot  do  it.  We  do  not  have  the 
administrative  ability  here.  That  is  not 
our  role.  Our  role  is  to  write  the  law  to 
create  the  instruction  and  to  provide 
the  money  and  then  the  administrative 
people  who  have  this  responsibility 
have  to  be  the  ones  to  carry  it  out.  We 
cannot  make  them  do  it. 

Obviously,  they  are  an  indei)endent 
branch  of  Government.  We  can  give 
them  the  blueprint;  we  can  give  them 
the  marching  orders:  we  can  give  them 
the  resources  they  need,  but  they  have 
to  go  ahead  and  actually  perform  and 
get  that  activity  done. 

We  are  going  to  endeavor  today,  as  I 
said  just  a  moment  ago,  to  ask  that  ap- 
propriate parties  Involved  in  this  to 
come  on  up  here  today  so  that  we  can 
have  a  dlcussion  as  we  are  working  on 
this  legislation,  so  that  we  have  some 
way  of  getting  this  clarified,  and,  hope- 
fully, getting  some  imderstanding  to 
see  if  there  is  a  way  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
first  I  commend  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
for  his  perseverance  and  his  straight- 
forwardness in   the  handling  of  this 


matter  from  the  very  inception.  He  has 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor,  but  he  has  been  res- 
olute in  this  efforts  to  keep  the  nose  of 
the  RTC  to  the  grindstone,  to  see  to  it 
the  American  taxpayers'  dollars  were 
protected,  to  keep  the  1988  deals  from 
becoming  a  reality,  and  seeing  to  it 
that  $22  billion  is  actually  expended  for 
the  purposes  Intended,  to  save  tax- 
pa;yers'  dollars. 

My  appearance  here  on  the  floor 
today  is  not  in  opposition  to  him  and 
hie  leadership  but  actually  in  support 
of  the  previous  efforts  he  has  made 
along  this  line. 

I  am  hopeful  that  perhaps  we  can 
work  this  out.  but  I  am  frank  to  say  it 
is  going  to  take  more  than  conversa- 
tion and  words  from  the  RTC  that  I 
have  been  getting  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  getting  for  the  past  cou- 
ple years.  Now  it  is  time  to  insist  that 
we  get  some  actual  action  and  maybe 
get  that  action  prior  to  passing  any 
funding  in  the  legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's generous  comments  and  we  will 
move  along  on  that  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  there  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  sent  to  Mr.  Bowsher,  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  dated 
October  20,  1988.  on  this  issue,  signed 
by  myself.  Senator  Proxmire,  Senator 
GRAHAM  of  Florida.  Senator  Wirth. 
Senator  Sasser.  and  Senator  Chiles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

COM.MITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING. 

AND  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  October  20,  1988. 
Hon.  Charles  a.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher;  A  number  of  recent 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (FSLIC)  assisted  sales  of  failed  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  that  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (FHLBB)  have  not  been  publicly  scru- 
tinized and  fully  analyzed.  We  therefore  re- 
quest that  the  General  Accounting  Office  se- 
lect five  transactions,  taking  into  consider- 
ation differences  in  location,  size,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  assistance  and  examine 
these  transactions  in  detail. 

In  examining  these  transactions,  we  ask 
that  you  concentrate  on  two  fundamental  as- 
pects; the  bidding  and  selection  process  and 
the  transactions  themselves.  In  regard  to  the 
first  aspect  we  ask  that  you  consider  the 
universe  of  potential  bidders  contacted,  bid 
inetructions.  initial  bids,  the  evaluation  of 
the  bids,  and  the  negotiation  and  selection 
process  plus  any  rebiddlng  that  occurred 
after  a  bid  was  selected  and  then  Interaction 
of  the  FSLIC  staff  with  the  Bank  Board 
members  and  staff. 

Next,  we  ask  that  you  examine  details  of 
the  selected  transactions.  Aspects  to  be  ana- 
lyred  should  Include:  a  comparison  of  the 
costs  of  the  transactions  with  the  costs  of 
liquidating  the  Involved  failed  thrift;  the 
methods  used  by  FSLIC  to  assure  itself  that 
tlje  resolution  of  the  failed  thrifts  is  in  fact 
final  and  that  further  FSLIC  assistance  will 
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not  bf  required;  the  risks  accepted  by 
FSLIC,  including  those  in  providing  yield 
guarantees  and  capital  loss  coverage  on  cov- 
ered asets;  and  the  steps  FSLIC  Is  taking  to 
protect  Itself  against  and  compensate  Itself 
for.  th«  risks  it  is  accepting. 

In  addition,  we  would  like  you  to  provide 
comparable  basic  information  on  the  back- 
ground and  experience  of  the  senior  officials 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

We  feel  this  information  Is  necessary  to 
properly  evaluate  whether  changes  should  be 
made  tn  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Bank  Board  so  that  it  may  better  serve  the 
American  public. 

We  would  appreciate  your  initial  response 
to  this  request  by  March  1,  1989. 
Sincerely. 
Bob  Graham.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr..  Wil- 
liam Proxmire.  Timothy  E.  Wirth.  Jim 
Sasser.  Lawton  Chiles. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  chronology  of 
major  events  in  the  GAO/committee 
actions  on  the  FSLIC  1988  deals  which 
was  prepared  by  GAO.  dated  July  16, 
1990,  which  goes  through  the  long  chro- 
nology of  events  and  actions,  also  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

ThaJt  summary  runs  three  single- 
spacei.  typewritten  pages  in  terms  of 
the  succession  of  efforts  and  interven- 
tions to  try  to  take  and  get  action  on 
this  pexticular  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoaD,  as  follows: 

Chronology  of  Major  Events  in  GAO/Sen- 
ATE  Banking  CoMMrrrEE  Actions  on  the 
FSLIC  1988  Deals 

l(V20e8;  Senators  Riegle,  Graham.  Wirth. 
Sasser,  Chiles  and  Proxmire  ask  GAO  to  se- 
lect five  FSLIC-assisted  transactions  and  to 
examine  them  with  respect  to  the  (1)  bidding 
and  selection  process  and  (2)  terms  and 
structnre  of  the  transactions  (including  re- 
lated cost,  viability  analyses,  and  FSLIC 
risk  exposure).  GAO  is  also  asked  to  provide 
comparable  data  on  the  background  and  ex- 
perience of  the  senior  officials  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  (FRB).  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  (OCC).  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC).  and  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (FHLBB). 

11/0308:  GAO  sends  a  confirmation  letter  In 
respoDBe  to  the  six  Senators'  10/20/88  letter 
Identltylng  the  five  transactions  selected 
and  dotalling  the  Issues  to  be  addressed. 

\2r30/BS:  Senator  Riegle  asks  GAO  to  exam- 
ine FSLIC's  December  1968  transactions,  fo- 
cusing on  the  bidding  and  selection  process, 
the  structure  of  the  transactions,  and  the 
tax  co6ts.  GAO  is  asked  to  testify  on  the  re- 
sults af  its  work  In  March  1989. 

01/89;  GAO  and  Senate  Banking  Committee 
staff  e^rree  to  merge  the  October  and  Decem- 
ber 1988  requests  and  to  focus  the  work  In  re- 
sponse to  the  latter  request  on  5  Southwest 
Plan  transactions  and  2  other  transactions. 

03/03V89:  GAO  writes  to  the  six  Senators 
with  information  on  the  background  and  ex- 
perience of  senior  officials  at  the  FRB,  OCC, 
FDIC,  and  FHLBB  in  response  to  their  10^ 
88  reqnest  letter. 

03/14/89:  GAO  testifies  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  "Failed  Thrifts:  GAO's 
Analysis   of  Bank   Board   1988   Deals."   (The 
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Comptroller  General's  opening  remarks  are 
attachment  I.) 

03/14/89:  During  the  hearing,  the  Committee 
Chairman,  in  reaction  to  GAO's  comments 
on  the  lack  of  adequate  documentation,  asks 
GAO  to  continue  work  on  the  selection  of 
acquirers. 

03/14/89:  Senators  Riegle  and  Cranston 
jointly  ask  GAO  to  answer  11  questions  re- 
lating primarily  to  FDIC.  Question  8.  how- 
ever, asks  GAO  to  compare  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  a  FSLIC  and  an  FDIC  assisted 
transactions. 

03/89:  The  Committee  Chairman  asks  GAO 
to  respond  for  the  March  14  hearing  record  to 
17  questions  related  to  the  FSLIC  trans- 
actions and  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
resolve  the  thrift  crisis  and  restructure  the 
thrift  industry. 

Question  6  asked:  "Do  you  observe  any  pat- 
terns of  favoritism  in  the  deals  made  last 
year.  I  am  particualrly  interested  in  cases 
where  former  insiders  from  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  purchased  failed 
thrifts  or  acted  in  some  capacity  to  help  ar- 
range the  deals.  In  how  many  of  last  year's 
deals  were  former  senior  Bank  Board  offi- 
cials involved?  Did  they  benefit  from  Inside 
information  in  those  deals?" 

Question  7  asked:  "Plese  suggest  standards 
and  offer  guidelines  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  records  regarding  the  deals." 

Question  15  asked:  "FSLIC  contends  that 
the  thrift  institutions  resulting  from 
FSLIC's  December  1988  assisted  acquisitions 
are  adequately  capitalized — despite  having  a 
low  ratio  of  capital  to  total  assets— because 
much  of  the  institutions'  assets  consist  of 
FSLIC  notes  and  FSLIC-guaranteed  assets, 
which  are  categorized  as  involving  little  or 
no  credit  risk.  Do  you  agree?  Has  FSLIC  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  the  moral  hazards  of  low 
capital,  such  as  the  incentives  to  take  exces- 
sive risks?" 

04/07/89:  GAO  responds  to  Senators  Riegle's 
and  Cranston's  3/14/89  request.  The  response 
to  question  8  provides  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  FDIC's  NCNB  Texas  transaction  and 
FSLIC's  First  Gibraltar  transaction. 

04/07/89:  GAO  responded  to  the  17  questions 
for  inclusion  in  the  testimony  record.  (Re- 
sponses to  questions  6,  7,  and  15  in  attach- 
ment n.) 

05/31/89:  GAO  officials  brief  Senate  Banking 
Committee  staff  on  the  results  to  date  of  our 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  work  on 
FSLIC's  sale  of  thrifts  to  acquiers 

05/07/89:  GAO  drafts  amendments  to  the 
thrift  bill  at  the  request  of  Senate  Banking 
Committee  staff  to  help  insure  that  the  doc- 
umentation and  access  problems  related  to 
the  FSLIC  deal  cannot  re-occur  under  RTC 
and  that  the  RTC  reviews  the  FSLIC  trans- 
actions to  identify  cost-reducing  actions. 
(Attachment  m.) 

08/09/89:  FIRREA  requires  GAO  to  monitor 
the  FSLIC  deals  and  to  estimate  their  cost. 
GAO/GGD  initiates  work  on  FSLIC's  man- 
agement of  the  assistance  agreements  and 
GAO/AFMD  initiates  work  on  their  cost. 

01/25/90:  GAO  testifies  before  House  Bank- 
ing on  the  preliminary  results  of  its 
FIRR£A-requlred  monitoring  work.  GAO 
says  that  FDIC  Is  not  giving  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  its  management  of  the  FSLIC  deals 
and  identifies  three  areas  where  improve- 
ments are  needed.  (FDIC  subsequently  took 
the  actions  suggested.) 

03/29/90:  GAO  refers  items  related  to  failed 
S&Lb  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  (Office 
of  Special  Investigations  field  work  on  the 
FSLIC  deals  ended  late  In  1989.) 

04A)2/90:  GAO  testifies  before  House  Bank- 
ing  on   differences   between    the   RTC   and 


FSLIC  1988  resolutions  in  terms  of  bidding 
and  selection  approaches  and  structure. 

04A)&90:  GAO  testified  before  Senate  Bank- 
ing on  the  cost  of  the  S&L  crisis  resolution. 
Estimated  costs  of  the  FSLIC  Resolution 
Fund,  which  includes  the  cost  of  the  FSLIC 
1968  deals,  are  Included.  The  FIRREA-re- 
quired  report  on  cost  of  1988  FSLIC  deals  will 
be  issued  this  summer. 

04/26/90:  GAO  writes  Senator  Riegle  sum- 
marizing past  and  ongoing  work  on  the 
FSLIC  deals  for  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  status  of  the  two  RTC 
studies  of  these  deals  that  were  required  by 
FIRREA.  (Attachment  IV) 

Onn9/90:  GAO  issues  report  "Failed  Thrifts: 
FDIC  Oversight  Needs  Improvement." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  President 
for  recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  thing  is 
unanimous  when  we  are  dealing  with 
this  request  for  an  additional  S30  bil- 
lion for  funding  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  CoriKjration  is  that  there  Is  not  a 
single  person  in  this  body  who  is  happy 
with  the  request  or  totally  pleased  or 
feels  totally  comfortable  with  this 
piece  of  legislation.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives also  is  wrestling  with  the 
same  very  difficult  decision  of  how  to 
handle  this  very  large  national  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
House  Banking  Conunlttee  was  not 
even  able  to  get  this  legislation  out  of 
the  committee.  In  fact,  after  a  very 
embroiled  session  of  the  committee  on 
the  House  side,  they  at  least  tempo- 
rarily killed  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  any  additional  new  funds  to 
keep  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
on  track. 

It  is  very  clear  that  no  matter  which 
direction  we  go,  it  is  going  to  be  one 
that  is  very  uncomfortable  for  most 
Members,  both  in  the  House  and  in  this 
body  as  well.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
no  one  is  comfortable  with  the  prob- 
lem; no  one  likes  where  we  are.  All  of 
the  answers  that  have  been  proposed, 
indeed,  are  far  from  being  perfect  in  re- 
solving this  problem.  And  indeed  the 
problem  is  quite  large. 

The  Resolution  Trxist  Corporation 
has  seized  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  properties  around  the 
country,  with  indications  that  they 
will  be  seizing  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  more  as  more  and  more  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  closed.  My  own 
State  of  Louisiana  is  second  in  the  Na- 
tion, a  statistic  that  we  are  not 
particulary  proud  of,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  properties  that  have  been 
seized  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration and  are  being  held  by  the 
RTC. 

The  State  of  Texas,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, leads  the  Nation  in  the  num- 
ber of  properties  that  have  been  seized 
and  are  currently  being  held.  The  last 
figures  that  I  saw  from  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  indicate  that  they 
now  have  something  like  20  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  real  estate  properties  in 


their  portfolio,  a  book  value  of  about 
$20  billion  consisting  of  41,529  pieces  of 
property.  That,  of  course,  does  not 
count  other,  more  liquid  assets  that 
they  also  have. 

What  I  would  like  to  address  for  a 
moment  is  the  amount  of  real  estate 
that  they  have  and  how  they  are  trying 
to  go  about  disposing  of  it  which  is.  of 
course,  their  mandate.  The  GAO  when 
they  looked  at  the  RTC,  when  they 
judged  their  disposing  of  real  estate 
clearly  indicated  that  the  RTC's  per- 
formance in  selling  real  estate  "has 
generally  been  disappointing."  That 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  greatest  under- 
statements of  any  GAO  report  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review. 

The  way  the  RTC  currently  goes 
about  trying  to  dispose  of  those  41.000- 
plus  pieces  of  property  is  to  basically 
put  them  on  the  market  at  the  ap- 
praised price  and  then  continue  to 
lower  the  asking  price  until  eventually 
they  have  a  seller  who  comes  up  and 
says,  'It  is  now  low  enough;  I  think  I 
can  take  it  over,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so." 

The  problem  with  that  approach,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  it  has  a  particularly 
negative  effect  on  the  real  estate  val- 
ues in  a  local  community.  If  the  RTC 
has  a  hotel,  a  motel,  a  building  ofHce 
complex,  or  even  an  individual  home 
that  they  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  under 
the  mandate  and  they  keep  lowering 
the  price,  and  lowering  the  price,  and 
eventually  they  get  rid  of  it,  they  have, 
in  effect,  depressed  the  price  of  real  es- 
tate values  in  that  local  area,  some- 
times in  a  very  tragic  manner. 

That  is  happening,  I  know,  through- 
out my  State  of  Louisiana  as  more  and 
more  people  just  dread  the  day  in 
which  the  RTC  comes  forward  with  an- 
other piece  of  property  that  they  are 
trying  to  dispose  of.  Eventually,  if  It  is 
continued  in  the  way  iO  is  going,  the 
RTC  may  well  be  giving  away  property 
because  after  a  certain  period,  it  is 
more  sensible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  actually  give  away  the  prop- 
erty than  it  is  to  continue  to  maintain 
It. 

Studies  indicate  that  the  longer 
property  remains  in  the  bands  of  the 
RTC.  the  more  the  asset  will  suHer.  We 
have  seen  these  examples  of  properties 
that  the  RTC  has  held  just  depreciate 
and  depreciate  in  value  each  month  as 
they  hold  it.  During  that  period  of 
time,  the  RTC,  of  course,  has  to  main- 
tain that  property  at  a  tremendous 
cost.  They  have  to  Insure  It  in  case 
something  happens  to  It.  That  Is  an- 
other added  cost.  They  have  to  nudn- 
tain  it.  They  have  to  pay  for  repair  and 
upkeep  of  those  particular  properties 
they  are  holding.  So  we  have  over 
41.000  pieces  of  property.  They  are  hav- 
ing to  maintain  It.  pay  for  it.  Insure  It 
at  great  cost  to  the  RTC.  which  is  jMtrt 
of  the  reason  why  they  are  asking  for 
another  $30  billion. 
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So  the  property  they  have  is  clearly 
a  major  problem  for  the  RTC.  If  they 
continue  to  just  lower  the  price  and 
eventually  get  rid  of  it  either  by  giving 
it  away  or  by  selling  it  at  what  could 
be  called  a  fire  sale,  they,  in  effect 
have  wreaked  economic  havoc  on  the 
local  communities  by  depressing  the 
prices  of  everything  in  that  local  com- 
munity. Any  other  office  building,  any 
other  private  home,  which  is  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  RTC  fire  sale  is 
advesely  affected  by  that  sale. 

The  studies  that  I  have  indicate  that 
the  amount  of  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  in  these  areas  is 
absolutely  astronomical.  Therefore,  I 
think  in  looking  at  this  authorization 
that  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  some  in- 
novative ways  in  which  we  should  be 
trying  to  help  the  RTC  in  moving  these 
properties,  getting  them  sold  as  fast  as 
they  possibly  can. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Government  is 
not  and  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
maintaining  and  operating  commercial 
property.  It  should  be  the  goal  of  all  of 
us  to  get  this  property  back  into  the 
nuirket  so  that  the  private  sector  can. 
In  fact,  start  to  repair  it,  to  put  it  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  properly  de- 
signed to  be  used  for  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  a  type  of  a  tax  credit 
which  would  be  available  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  actually  buy  the  RTC 
property;  to  give  them  some  kind  of  an 
Incentive  to  take  these  properties  off 
the  hands  of  the  RTC,  not  at  a  fire  sale 
price,  not  at  a  depressed  price,  but  at  a 
price  that  is  very  close  to  the  appraised 
property  value  of  that  property  in  the 
first  place. 

We  have  had  studies  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  evaluate  the  economic  costs 
and  benefits  of  a  tax  credit  program 
which  would  be  designed  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  RTC  property.  I  think  the 
studies  do  indicate  it  would  be  a  very 
wise  investment  for  us  to  enter  into. 

A  tax  credit,  of  course,  is  a  doUar- 
for-dollar  reduction  of  taxes  due.  The 
object  of  this  RTC  tax  credit  which  I 
will  be  proposing  is  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  expediting  the  sale  of  the 
RTC  property  to  the  private  sector  and 
thereby  reducing  the  long-term  costs  of 
the  savings  and  loan  crisis  to  our  tax- 
payers. 

The  RTC  credit  that  I  envision  would 
be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
RTC  or  some  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency  and  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  use  on  those  properties  that 
could  be  sold  at  or  near  market  value. 
In  other  words,  a  piece  of  property  that 
has  been  seized  that  has  a  hot  property 
value,  that  has  a  real  potential,  that  is 
clear,  would  not  be  the  beneficiary  of 
any  tax  credit  because  the  RTC  could 
move  It.  could  sell  it  without  using  the 
tax  credit.  So  the  tax  credit  would  be 
used  only  by  the  RTC  to  help  move 
those  properties  which  they  are  having 


a  very  difficult  time  moving  at  a  fair 
market  price  or  close  to  appraised 
value. 

Specific  characteristics  of  the  con- 
cept I  am  talking  about  are  that  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  80  percent  of  appraised 
value  for  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty that  is  owned  by  the  RTC.  The 
credit  is  not  unlimited.  The  credit 
would  in  fact  be  limited  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  the  RTC  with  the 
selling  price  it  would  desire. 

The  funds  generated  by  the  tax  credit 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  RTC  and 
the  tax  credit  would  be  for  5  years  be- 
ginning with  the  taxable  year  in  which 
property  is  purchased  and  would  be 
earned  in  five  equal  annual  install- 
ments. Congress  would  annually  au- 
thorize a  dollar  limit  for  the  RTC  cred- 
it. 

The  RTC  would  have  to  show  it  has 
exercised  rea.sonable  efforts  in  selling 
the  property  it  has  in  its  inventory  at 
or  near  appraised  value.  In  other 
words,  the  RTC  would  not  be  able  to 
just  come  in  and  apply  the  tax  credit  in 
a  blanket  manner  to  all  the  property 
they  have.  It  would  have  to  show  they 
have  made  a  reasonable,  diligent  effort 
in  marketing  this  property.  Then,  if 
they  could  not  market  it  in  normal 
channels,  they  would  be  able  to  apply 
aU  or  a  portion  of  the  tax  credit  in 
order  to  make  the  property  purchase 
more  attractive. 

In  the  event  that  reasonable  efforts 
fail  to  move  this  property  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time,  perhaps  a  6- 
month  period  would  be  reasonable,  the 
RTC  would  certify  that  a  property 
could  not  be  sold  except  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  credit. 

Ownership  of  property  after  a  person 
would  purchase  it  by  the  use  of  this  tax 
credit  must  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  5  years.  In  other  words,  the  person 
who  buys  the  property  would  not  be 
able  to  merely  turn  around  and  dispose 
of  it  after  having  utilized  the  benefits 
of  the  tax  credit.  It  would  have  to  be 
maintained  by  that  buyer  for  at  least  a 
period  of  5  years.  Sale  of  the  property 
before  the  end  of  the  credit  would  not 
trigger  recapture  but  would  cause  the 
cessation  of  any  further  tax  benefits. 

How  much  of  a  tax  credit  would  be 
available?  My  proposal  would  establish 
a  tax  credit  that  could  be  used  to  offset 
the  lesser  of  $50,000  or  50  percent  of  the 
tax  liability  for  an  individual.  For  cor- 
porations, the  credit  would  be  subject 
to  the  rules  of  general  business  credit 
including  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
come tax  liability  that  may  be  reduced 
by  a  general  business  credit  for  any  one 
year,  and  that  is  S25.000  plus  75  percent 
of  remaining  tax  credit.  The  RTC  tax 
credit  will  also  not  be  able  to  be  used 
to  offset  any  taxes  due  and  owed  under 
an  alternative  minimum  tax  calcula- 
tion. 

It  is  very  clear  why  we  are  suggest- 
ing a  tax  credit.  The  cost  of  holding 
40.000  pieces  of  property  that  the  RTC 
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currently  has.  Including  the  payment 
of  the  repair  of  these  properties,  the 
maintenance  costs  of  these  properties, 
lost  Caxes  on  these  properties,  the  in- 
surance, the  economic  depreciation 
that  these  properties  are  going  through 
as  idle  property  exceed  the  costs  of 
these  tax  credits.  It  is  costing  us  far 
more  to  hold  these  properties  and  do 
all  the  things  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  do  to  these  pieces  of  property 
than  It  would  be  to  have  a  tax  credit  on 
the  books  which  would  enable  the  RTC 
to  move  these  properties  into  the  pri- 
vate »ector,  thereby  generating  new  in- 
come for  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  economic  analysis  that  we 
have  had  done,  the  benefit  of  selling 
the  RTC  properties  with  this  tax  credit 
that  I  have  envisioned  is  almost  2  to  1. 
In  other  words,  S2  in  benefits  for  every 
$1  spent  on  the  tax  credit  when  you 
compare  it  with  the  alternative  of 
holding  the  property  and  continuing  to 
hold  Jt  with  no  sales  apparent. 

The  studies  incidentally  also  indi- 
cated that  after  a  certain  period — I 
think  the  period  was  about  7  years — it 
is  cheaper  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  glTe  the  property  away.  To  actually 
give  It  away  would  be  cheaper  for  Fed- 
eral Government  after  they  have  held 
it  for  a  period  of  approximately  7  years 
because  over  that  length  of  time  it 
costs  more  to  continue  paying  the 
maintenance  costs,  the  insurance,  the 
repair,  the  upkeep,  and  it  is  better  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  actually 
give  the  property  away  rather  than  to 
continue  to  hold  it  and  sell  it  at  a  fair 
market  price. 

Can  you  imagine  what  it  would  do  to 
the  local  property  values  in  an  area 
when  the  Federal  Government  engages 
in  actually  giving  away  property  that 
they  have  in  fact  become  the  owners  of 
through  the  S&L  situation? 

So  It  is  clear,  as  any  economist  will 
tell  you,  that  as  these  properties  are  in 
fact  returned  to  the  private  sector  and 
brought  back  into  the  economic  main- 
stream by  private  investors  they  will 
begin  to  generate  income.  They  will 
begin  to  generate  taxes,  all  of  which 
are  missing  while  the  RTC  tries  to 
manage  41.000-plus  pieces  of  property. 
This  Income  will  in  turn  generate  addi- 
tional tax  returns  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  also  be  an  offset  to  the 
cost  of  any  tax  credit. 

The  RTC  had  a  total  real  estate  port- 
folio valued  at  $17  billion  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1990.  They  had  only  been  able  to 
dispose  of  5  billion  dollars  worth  of  real 
estate  by  that  time.  It  is  increasing 
every  day.  As  Congrress  continues  to 
raise  more  and  more  money  to  fund  the 
RTC,  as  we  continue  to  give  them  more 
moneor  to  pick  up  more  failed  S&L's. 
they  acquire  more  and  more  property. 
The  problem  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagrues  is  not  getting  better;  it  is  get- 
ting worse — from  41,000  pieces  of  real 
estate  property.  I  fully  expect  that 
number  to  dramatically  increase  in  the 
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months  ahead.  They  will  continue  to 
have  to  have  fire  sales,  and  I  think 
that  is  something  no  one  in  our  coun- 
try and  no  one  in  our  districts  or 
States  can  afford  to  face  with  the  dif- 
ficult economic  times  that  the  United 
States  is  currently  facing. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  creation  of  a  tax  credit  for 
individuals  and  companies  that  buy  the 
RTC  properties.  It  would  mean  a  2-to-l 
benefit  to  the  Federal  Treasury  if  we 
establish  this  type  of  plan. 

I  have  spoken  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  about  this  tax 
credit  proposal.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  consider  it  in  hearings  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  It  is  not  appro- 
priate I  think  at  this  time  to  include  it 
in  this  authorizing  legislation,  but  per- 
haps a  reference  to  it  in  some  type  of 
study  would  be  appropriate  and  we  will 
continue  to  work  on  this  concept  as  we 
consider  the  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

At  this  time  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  my  colleague  would  not 
think  we  ought  to  put  in  a  quorum 
call— it  seems  just  to  hold  the  floor  for 
further  debate  would  only  be  repeti- 
tious— to  see  whether  or  not  we  could 
get  some  action  from  the  RTC. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  that  is  probably 
a  good  idea.  We  are  also,  of  course,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lunch  hour  now.  So 
colleagues  who  might  otherwise  be 
available  for  discussion  on  the  floor  are 
not  here. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  couple  of  our  col- 
leagues do  have  amendments  they  wish 
to  call  up.  I  wonder  if  staff  could  not 
advise  them  where  we  are  on  this  mat- 
ter so  they  not  be  precluded,  in  the 
event  we  have  a  meeting  this  after- 
noon, fi"om  presenting  their  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  that  is  appro- 
priate. Let  me  Indicate  to  all  those 
who  have  amendments  they  intend  to 
call  up  or  consider  offering,  we  are  at 
that  point  in  the  process  where  this 
afternoon  anyone  desiring  to  do  so 
should  come  to  the  floor  and  we  will 
accommodate  those  amendments  at 
that  time. 

We  do  have  an  amendment  pending 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Discus- 
sions should  also  be  taking  place  now 
to  see  if  a  way  can  be  found  to  perhaps 
provide  an  answer  to  that  short  of  ac- 
tually carrying  that  amendment  to  a 
vote. 

There  are  other  amendments  that 
have  been  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  In  addition  to  those  are  the 
discussion  items  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  So  with  those  items  on  the 
table  and  others  perhaps  coming  on  the 
table,  at  this  point  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.    DIXON.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   proceed   for  a 
brief  period  of  time  as  though  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  SMALLER  TINY  TOWN 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  February  11,  1991, 
Belleville  News  Democrat.  That  is  my 
hometown,  Mr.  President,  Belleville 
IL,  45,000  fine  citizens.  The  Belleville 
News  Democrat  had  an  article  entitled 
"Tiny  Town  is  Smaller,"  and  the  story 
is  truly  amazing. 

Anyone  who  has  had  any  lingering 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  1990 
census  will  certainly  have  their  sus- 
picions confirmed,  Mr.  President,  if 
they  read  this  article. 

Reporter  Wally  Spiers  tells  the  story 
of  the  1990  census  and  its  count  of  the 
good  people  of  Fults,  IL,  in  Monroe 
County,  population  85  good  souls  ac- 
cording to  the  1980  census.  I  know 
Fults.  I  have  been  in  Fults,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; a  small  but  lovely  town;  85  hardy 
souls,  according  to  the  1989  census. 

Now,  Fults  is  a  town  of  only  two 
streets:  Main  and  Church.  There  is  a 
third  street,  but  it  is  only  a  block  long 
so  they  did  not  name  it.  No  one  has 
ever  felt  compelled  to  name  that 
street. 

It  seemed  kind  of  easy  to  count  ev- 
erybody in  Fults,  IL,  Mr.  President; 
not  the  sort  of  situation  where  you 
ought  to  have  to  worry  about  an 
undercount  like  people  do  in  the  great 
city  in  my  State,  Chicago,  or  in  New 
York,  or  in  Los  Angeles,  or  even  in  Bir- 
mingham. But  lo  and  behold,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  1990  census  numbers 
were  released  for  Fults,  it  claimed 
Fults  had  shrunk  from  85  residents  to 
45  residents. 

Now,  the  Census  Bureau  maintained 
that  the  45  residents  lived  in  19  houses. 
Well,  the  Monroe  County  treasurer, 
Merrill  Prange,  who  lives  in  this  little 
town  of  Fults.  decided  to  do  his  own 
count,  so  he  walked  through  town  and, 
unlike  the  Census  Bureau,  which 
counted  only  19  houses,  he  counted  33 
houses.  The  Census  Bureau  had  count- 
ed only  half  as  many  residences  as  the 
county  treasurer,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Fulte. 

And  I  therefore  would  assert  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  could  not  have  possibly 
made  an  accurate  count  of  Fults'  popu- 
lation. 


What  Is  my  point?  My  point  is  that 
these  undercounts  are  costly.  Listen  to 
this.  It  is  going  to  cost  Fults  S6.500  in 
State  motor  fuels  tax  money  over  the 
next  10  years  as  a  result  of  their 
undercount.  It  is  a  potentially  large 
loss  for  Fults. 

As  County  Treasurer  Prange  says  in 
the  article: 

Conceivably.  If  the  Census  Bureau  mis- 
counted a  town  of  85  people  and  two  streets 
that  badly,  I  wonder  what  they  did  in  towns 
like  Waterloo.  Belleville,  or  large  places  like 
Chicago? 

I  know  a  little  bit  about  Waterloo, 
Belleville,  and  Chicago.  I  live  In  Belle- 
ville, a  town  of  about  45,000.  My  lovely 
oldest  daughter,  Stephanie  and  her 
husband  and  her  four  children,  my  four 
fine  grandchildren,  live  in  Waterloo, 
the  county  seat  of  Monroe  County,  and 
Waterloo  is  a  very  big  town  by  Monroe 
County  standards,  4.500  to  5,000  people. 
much  bigger  than  Fults,  which  is  85 
people. 

But  if  they  are  miscounting  Fults, 
with  two  streets,  Mr.  President,  Main 
and  Church,  and  cutting  their  popu- 
lation in  half  in  Fults,  that  you  and  I 
can  count  in  an  hour,  what  are  they 
doing  to  Waterloo;  what  are  they  doing 
to  Belleville;  and  what  are  they  doing 
to  Chicago? 

The  county  treasurer  says  It  all. 
County  Treasurer  Prange.  Can  one 
imagine  the  financial  loss  to  a  city  like 
Peoria,  Chicago,  or  New  York  if  a  simi- 
lar undercount  occurred?  The  effect 
has  to  be  devastating. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  the  Census 
Bureau  must  make  every  effort  to  cor 
rect  this  undercount.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  two-street  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  President.  I  Imagine  there  are 
even  thousands  of  one-street  towns. 
But  no  matter  what  the  size,  they  all 
deserve  a  fair,  accurate  coimt  of  their 
population.  If  we  are  to  have  a  credible 
census,  no  less  can  be  expected  from 
the  Census  Bureau. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  "Tiny  Town  is  Smaller,"  from  the 
February  11,  1991.  edition  of  that  great 
newspaper,  the  Belleview  News-Demo- 
crat, in  my  hometown  of  Belleville,  IL. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Belleview  News-Democrat,  Feb. 

11.  1991] 

Tiny  Town  Is  Smaller 

(By  Wally  Spiers) 

East  St.  Louis  has  lost  more  than  14.000  in 
population,  or  25  percent  of  Its  1980  count. 

It  could  have  been  worse.  It  could  have 
been  Fults,  a  small  Monroe  County  town 
that  lost  nearly  half  its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  1990  Census. 

True,  it  only  had  85  people  to  start  with  in 
the  1960  Census,  but  residents  were  startled 
to  find  that  the  1990  count  said  the  town  only 
had  45  residents. 

The  sleepy  small  town  nestled  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Mississippi  River  bluffs  in 
southwestern  Monroe  County  is  awake  now 
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and  challenging  that  count  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

Monroe  County  Treasurer  Merrill  Prange. 
a  Fults  resident,  is  leading  the  challenge. 

"I  just  happen  to  live  there,  and  when  I 
saw  the  figures  the  county  clerk  had  posted, 
I  knew  they  weren't  correct,"  he  said  "I  sat 
down  and  counted  the  people.  After  all,  it's  a 
town  with  only  two  streets  and  85  people.  It's 
not  too  hard." 

Just  by  going  up  and  down  the  two  streets 
in  his  mind,  Prange  said  he  came  up  with  a 
higher  number  than  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
did.  It  was  obvious  to  him  that  someone  had 
made  a  mistake. 

Ordinarily,  he  wouldn't  mind.  When  you 
live  in  a  tiny  town,  you  get  used  to  people  ig- 
noring you  or  making  fun  of  your  town.  But 
this  mistake  could  cost  the  town  money  that 
could  be  used  to  keep  its  two  streets  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

"The  state  motor-fuel  tax  funds  are  based 
on  population,"  he  said.  "The  drop  in  the 
Census  could  cost  us  about  $55  to  J60  per 
month  for  the  next  10  years  simply  because 
someone  made  an  error.  We  couldn't  see  ac- 
cepting that." 

The  difference  in  tax  funds  might  not 
sound  like  much  but  taken  over  the  10  years 
of  the  Census,  Fults  would  lose  more  than 
S6,500. 

After  a  few  futile  calls  to  the  state  level. 
Prange  finally  reached  an  official  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  who  was  able  to  help  get  start- 
ed on  a  protest. 

"We  want  some  sort  of  certification  of  how 
they  arrived  at  their  count.  "  Prange  said. 
"We  were  able  to  track  the  homestead  ex- 
emptions on  the  residences  in  town  that 
show  the  number  of  residents  paying  prop- 
erty taxes." 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  counted  19  resi- 
dences in  Fults.  A  quick  drive  along  both 
streets  in  town  (Main  Street  and  Church 
Street — they  could  have  three  if  they  named 
the  one-block  street  that  connects  the  two  in 
the  middle  of  town)  showed  at  least  33. 
Prange  confirmed  that  number. 

"We  hope  when  they  see  our  evidence  they 
will  know  their  count  is  off."  he  said.  "We 
also  sent  along  a  post  office  list  of  people  liv- 
ing there." 

Prange  said  he  could  see  where  it  might  be 
easy  to  get  confused  about  who  lives  in  town 
and  who  doesn't,  even  though  the  town  cov- 
ers only  a  few  blocks. 

"Some  residents  get  their  mail  at  the  post 
office,"  he  said.  "Others  get  theirs  delivered 
because  the  rural  route  runs  down  Main 
Street.  Their  mailing  address  would  have 
said  rural  route  Fults." 

The  Census  people  may  have  gotten  con- 
fused because  a  set  of  railroad  tracks  runs 
through  town,  and  a  few  houses  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tracks  from  the  main 
part  of  the  town. 

Eventually,  the  town  probably  will  get  its 
problem  straighten  out,  but  the  experience 
has  Prange  wondering  about  other  Census 
counts. 

"Conceivably,  if  they  miscounted  a  town  of 
85  people  and  two  streets  that  badly,  I  won- 
der what  they  did  in  towns  like  Waterloo. 
Belleville  or  large  places  like  Chicago?"  he 
asked. 

And  who  knows  what  will  happen  in  2000? 
The  Census  could  get  even  tougher  to  figure 
In  Fulte. 

Prange  said  a  new  family  had  moved  into 
the  town.  The  population  may  be  up  to  90 

DOW. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  85 
haxdy  souls  of  Fults,  IL,  who  have  sud- 
denly had  their  population  cut  In  half. 


thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
vary  Important  detail  relating  to  the 
future  existence  of  Fults  in  Monroe 
County  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 


RECAPITALIZING  THE  BANK 
INSURANCE  FUND 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation's  bank  insurance 
fund  is  under  serious  stress.  The  fund 
now  has  a  balance  of  only  $8.5  billion. 
It  would  take  another  $16.5  billion 
right  now  to  bring  the  fund  back  to  its 
designated  1.25-percent  target  ratio. 
Even  with  that  additional  money,  the 
FDIC  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
fund  at  the  target  ratio;  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  consultants 
to  the  House  Banking  Committee,  and 
the  FDIC  itself  all  predict  varying  de- 
grees of  further  pressure  on  FDIC  re- 
serves. 

It  is  possible  that  the  FDIC  may  be 
able  to  keep  the  fund  solvent  and  that 
it  will  not  need  any  further  legislative 
assistance.  After  all,  as  a  result  of  a 
bin  enacted  just  last  year,  the  FDIC 
hiLS  virtually  unlimited  authority  to 
raise  deposit  insurance  premiums  and 
earlier  amendments  provided  the  Cor- 
poration with  extensive  borrowing  au- 
thority. 

It  is  widely  anticipated  that  the 
FDIC  will  soon  announce  a  further  in- 
crease in  bank  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums, and  that  the  Corporation  will 
also  announce  that  it  is  borrowing  $10 
billion  to  augment  its  resources.  I  hope 
that  will  be  enough  to  bring  the  fund 
through  its  current  crisis.  If,  however, 
it  is  not,  a  legislative  solution  will  be 
required,  and  any  such  legislative  solu- 
tion will  have  to  meet  a  number  of  con- 
flicting goals.  It  will  have  to: 

First,  provide  sufficient  funds  to  the 
FDIC  to  meet  reasonably  foreseeable 
needs,  with  a  substantial  reserve  as  a 
margin  of  error; 

Second,  finance  the  recapitalization 
without  use  of  taxpayers'  money  to  pay 
losses; 

Third,  ensure  that  more  banks  are 
not  pushed  into  insolvency  by  pre- 
miums that  burden  the  industry  be- 
yond its  ability  to  pay;  and 

Fourth,  avoid  exacerbating  the  credit 
crunch  or  deepening  the  current  reces- 
sion. 

Now  some  may  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  no  proposal  can  meet  all  of  these 
goals.  If  borrowing  authority  is  consid- 
ered using  taxpayer  money  to  recapi- 
talize the  fund,  they  are  correct,  be- 
cause no  one  believes  that  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  borrowing  altogether.  How- 
ever, if  FDIC  resources — that  is,  insur- 
ance premiums — are  used  to  repay  any 
borrowing,  then  it  is  the  banking  in- 
dustry, not  the  taxpayers,  that  will  be 
financing  the  recapitalization.  So  long 
as  the  FDIC  is  able  to  repay  any  bor- 
rowing, therefore,  a  taxpayer  recapital- 


ization of  the  bank  insurance  fund  can 
be  avoided. 

The  current  dejMJsit  insurance  pre- 
mium! of  19.5  basis  points  will  support  a 
lot  of  borrowing;  it  raises  close  to  $5 
billion  each  year.  However,  it  is  prob- 
ably not  a  good  idea  to  dedicate  all  of 
that  income  to  repayment  of  borrow- 
ing. The  FDIC  is  likely  to  face  substan- 
tial insurance  losses  for  some  time,  and 
encumbering  the  fund's  future  income 
in  that  way  is  unduly  risky.  That  is 
why  Che  FDIC  is  likely  to  increase  pre- 
miums to  the  23-25  basis  point  range  to 
support  the  $10  billion  borrowing  pro- 
gram that  the  banking  trade  associa- 
tions have  proposed. 

RaiBing  the  premium  above  that 
level,  however,  also  creates  real  risk. 
The  experts  seem  to  agree  that  addi- 
tional increases  much  over  that 
amoimt  would  begin  to  seriously  pinch 
many  banks'  earnings,  and  force  some 
banks  into  insolvency.  At  some  point, 
therefore,  premium  increases  become 
counterproductive,  causing  losses  that 
are  greater  than  the  income  they  raise. 
Further,  additional  increases  could 
make  it  more  difficult  for  banks  to 
raise  the  additional  capital  they  need, 
and  it  is  bank  capital  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  protecting  the  insurance 
fund. 

Even  worse,  trying  to  resolve  the  in- 
surance fund  problem  just  through  pre- 
mium increases  creates  a  real  risk  of 
making  the  current  credit  crunch 
much  more  serious,  and  of  making  it 
much  more  difficult  to  climb  out  of  the 
ongoing  recession.  The  FDIC,  for  exam- 
ple, considered  imposing  a  1  percent 
special  assessment  on  the  banking  in- 
dustry. This  would  have  raised  $25  bil- 
lion. The  FDIC  did  not  pursue  this  op- 
tion, however,  because  the  Corporation 
realited  that  it  could  take  $300  to  $400 
billion  in  lending  capacity  out  of  the 
banking  industry — and  that  the  econ- 
omy, let  alone  the  banking  industry, 
could  not  stand  that  kind  of  pain. 

Relying  solely  on  further  premium 
incraases  is  also  not  a  good  idea  be- 
cause of  the  climate  of  uncertainty  it 
creates.  If  banks  don't  know  what  de- 
positi  insurance  premiiims  they  will 
have  to  pay — if  even  prudent  banks 
have  no  confidence  in  the  affordability 
and  predictability  of  their  insurance 
assessments— then  it  is  going  to  be 
that  much  more  difficult  to  get  them 
to  make  the  kind  of  good  loans  in  the 
amounts  that  will  really  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma, 
Mr.  President.  We  can  provide  the 
FDIC  with  the  resources  to  undertake 
a  major  recapitalization  of  the  fund. 
We  can  do  it  without  using  taxpayer 
dollars  to  pay  losses,  and  we  can  do  it 
in  a  way  that  will  provide  considerable 
confldence  that  future  deposit  insur- 
ance premiums  will  not  rise  to  levels 
beyond  the  banking  industry's  ability 
to  pay.  The  solution  that  will  accom- 
plisb  all  of  these  objectives  and  the 
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others  I  have  previously  discussed  is  to 
make  use  of  an  underutilized,  already 
available,  banking  industry  resource, 
the  sterile  reserves  banks  have  on  de- 
posit at  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Banks  and  other  depository  institu- 
tions currently  have  about  $21  billion 
in  sterile  reserves  on  deposit  at  the 
Fed.  Banks  must  put  a  percentage  of 
all  checking  account  balances,  and, 
until  recently,  all  time  account  bal- 
ances, into  the  sterile  reserve.  The  re- 
serve requirement  was  first  created  in 
1913.  The  notion  then  was  to  create  a 
source  of  liquidity,  and  to  give  the  Fed 
an  additional  monetary  policy  tool. 
The  decision  was  made  then  not  to  pay 
interest  on  the  reserves  to  the  banks, 
based  on  the  fact  that: 

The  Fed  was  paying  a  5- percent  divi- 
dend on  the  stock  banks  then  owned, 
and  still  own,  in  the  Fed; 

The  Fed  would  take  over  responsibil- 
ity for  the  clearing  system  and  not 
charge  the  banking  industry  for  this 
service;  and 

It  was  a  very  low  interest  rate  envi- 
ronment and  banks  were  then  earning 
only  about  2  percent  on  their  reserve 
balances. 

The  fact  that  the  Fed  did  not  pay  in- 
terest on  the  sterile  reserves  to  the  de- 
positing banks,  however,  did  not  mean 
that  the  Fed  did  not  earn  interest  on 
those  deposits.  It  did,  and  continues  to 
do  so.  Last  year,  the  Fed  earned  about 
$2.5  billion,  and  it  is  likely  to  earn  $1.5 
billion  or  more  this  year. 

These  profits  amount  to  a  kind  of 
special  tax  on  the  banking  industry. 
one  that  the  Industry  can  no  longer  af- 
ford. What  makes  this  tax  particularly 
burdensome  is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
serves are  no  longer  needed  for  their 
original  purposes.  While  some  level  of 
reserves  is  still  needed  as  a  form  of  se- 
curity for  the  clearing  system,  the  re- 
serves are  no  longer  used  as  a  mone- 
tary control  tool.  The  Fed  acknowl- 
edged this  fact  late  last  year,  and  re- 
duced reserve  levels,  shrinking  the 
amount  of  bank  reserves  at  the  Fed 
from  $37  billion  to  the  current  $21  bil- 
lion. 

Further,  none  of  the  conditions  that 
led  to  the  decision  not  to  pay  interest 
on  reserve  balances  still  applies.  Inter- 
est rates  are  now  much  higher  than  2 
percent,  and  much  more  volatile.  The  5 
percent  dividend  that  seemed  attrac- 
tive In  1913,  Is  no  longer  very  attrac- 
tive In  1991.  And  most  importantly,  the 
Fed  now  charges  for  the  clearing  serv- 
ices it  used  to  provide  for  free — and 
even  makes  a  profit. 

Finally,  the  banking  business  has 
greatly  changed  since  1913.  In  that  era, 
banks  essentially  had  what  amounted 
to  a  financial  services  monopoly.  They 
were  the  only  game  in  town.  In  1991, 
that  Is  no  longer  true.  The  banking  in- 
dustry faces  Intense  competition,  much 
of  It  from  new  products  and  services 
that  didn't  even  exist  in  1913.  Because 
of  this  new  competition,  banks  simply 


can  no  longer  afford  not  to  have  the  in- 
terest on  reserves  working  for  them. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
case  for  paying  interest  on  the  sterile 
reserves  directly  to  banks  is  compel- 
ling. However,  given  the  needs  of  the 
insurance  fund,  the  least  that  should 
be  done  is  to  put  the  interest  on  the 
sterile  reserves  into  the  insurance 
fund. 

Transferring  the  interest  to  the  FDIC 
would  give  that  agency  an 
unencumbered  income — that  is,  income 
not  committed  to  repayment  of  bor- 
rowing—in excess  of  $6.5  billion  a  year, 
and  that  exceeds  FDIC's  annual  insur- 
ance claims  in  every  year  but  one.  Fur- 
ther, the  reserves  themselves  can  be 
used  as  security  for  a  much  larger  re- 
capitalization of  the  fund,  should  that 
prove  necessary. 

Finally,  the  sterile  reserves  could  be 
used  to  finance  a  transitional  capital 
assistance  program  for  banks,  one  that 
would: 

Facilitate  consolidation  of  weak 
banks; 

Minimize  costs  to  the  FDIC  by  keep- 
ing more  problem  assets  in  the  private 
sector;  and 

Avoid  creating  domino  effect,  where 
the  sale  of  one  cleaned-up  failed  bank 
creates  competitive  pressures  that 
cause  other  banks  to  fail. 

S.  262,  a  bill  I  introduced  last  month, 
sets  out  one  possible  way  to  put  the 
sterile  reserves  and  the  interest  income 
attributable  to  those  reserves  to  work. 
There  are  other  approaches,  and  I  have 
been  discussing  possible  refinements  of 
my  ideas  with  Treasury  and  others. 

The  bottom  line,  however,  is  that  the 
interest  on  sterile  reserves  provides  a 
way  out  of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
recapitalization  dilemma.  It  is  the  one 
way  for  us  to  meet  all  of  the  otherwise 
conflicting  recapitalization  objectives. 
Putting  this  money  to  work  for  the  in- 
surance fund  benefits  the  American 
taxpayer  and  our  economy.  It  can  help 
put  a  badly  needed  dose  of  confidence 
into  our  financial  system.  It  should  be 
used — now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
as  to  the  status  of  matters  on  the  floor, 
so  that  I  can  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  pending  matter  is  the 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO]  to  the 
legislation  concerning  the  RTC. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed as  in  morning  business  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  512  and  S. 
513  are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Ms.  MTKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Ms.  Mdculski  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  514  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  speak 
out  of  order  for  1  minute  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUTSTANDING  VOLUNTEER  WORK- 
ER CHARLENE  BAKER 
CRAYCRAFT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time we  fail  to  recognize  the  true  value 
of  the  individual  in  our  day  to  day  rou- 
tine. The  average  American  becomes 
more  involved  in  his  or  her  own  i)er- 
sonal  problems  and  far  too  often  ne- 
glects to  say  a  proper  thank  you  to  an 
individual  who  has  contributed  of  his 
or  her  time  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community.  State,  and  Nation,  as  op- 
posed to  seeking  strictly  personal  re- 
wards. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  formally  rec- 
ognize, albeit  posthumously,  one  of 
those  unique  individuals  on  the  floor 
today — Charlene  Baker  Craycraft,  who 
was  tragically  taken  from  us  in  an 
automobile  accident  last  month. 

Mrs.  Craycraft  was  a  lifelong  believer 
in  our  country  and  its  Ideals,  and  had 
been  involved  in  charitable  and  com- 
mimity  efforts  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  since  graduating  from 
Suitland  High  School  in  1961.  She  com- 
pleted her  education  at  Prince  Georges 
Community  College  and  the  University 
of  Maryland.  She  did  substitute  teach- 
ing in  Prince  Georges  County,  and  she 
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became  involved  In  the  political  arena 
in  the  early  sixties. 

Charlene  first  achieved  national 
prominence  as  the  first  woman  chair- 
man of  the  National  Young  Republican 
Leadership  Conference  in  1974.  She  had 
worked  with  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  since  1966.  working 
her  way  up  from  finance  secretary,  of- 
fice manager,  and  executive  assistant, 
to  executive  director  and  finally  chair- 
man. 

One  of  Charlene's  honors  was  being 
chosen  by  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment to  travel  to  India  and  partici- 
pate in  an  American  study  group  dur- 
ing her  career.  Being  able  to  discuss 
the  free  market  and  the  Constitution 
with  other  young  people  in  that  gov- 
ernment was  considered  a  distinct 
honor  by  Mrs.  Craycraft.  Charlene  was 
a  strict  constitutionalist,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  worked  tirelessly  to  promote 
the  best  ideals  from  the  American  way 
of  life  to  not  only  her  colleagues  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  to  anyone  with 
whom  she  could  discuss  the  important 
matter  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  had  the  honor  of  work- 
ing with  Charlene  on  numerous  occa- 
sions throughout  her  career.  She  was 
loyal,  steadfast,  dedicated,  and  genuine 
in  her  concern  for  other  people.  The 
youngest  of  seven  children  from  a  West 
Virginia  farming  family,  Charlene  epit- 
omized the  ability  and  influence  of  a 
single  individual  to  change  things.  She 
gave  selflessly  of  her  time  and  energy. 
and  her  talents,  which  were  many,  for 
those  ideals  and  principles  in  which  she 
strongly  believed,  and  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  than  herself.  She  always 
answered  a  call  for  help  from  her  many 
fWends.  and  her  contributions  to  the 
Ronald  McDonald  House  were  some- 
thing she  cherished. 

We  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  in  the 
passing  of  Charlene  Baker  Craycraft, 
but  we  are  thankful  for  her  life  and  the 
meaningful  contributions  she  made 
during  more  than  20  years  of  service  in 
the  Washington  area.  My  heartfelt 
sympathy  goes  to  her  husband  Harold 
and  her  family.  We  all  benefited  from 
knowing  her. 

Mr.  President,  she  was  known  in  this 
town  as  the  AC  A  and  it  was  one  of  the 
first  information  organizations  back  25 
or  30  year  ago  that  started  taking  a 
look  at  how  Congress  votes,  what  they 
do  and  getting  information  out.  It  had 
a  conservative  point  of  view,  I  grant. 

Charlene  was  a  marvelous  woman 
who  many  of  the  people  in  the  Senate 
had  an  opportunity  to  know. 
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RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  which  is 
the  proposal  to  refinance  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  with  an  addi- 
tional $30  billion  of  funds,  those  funds 
to  be  available  to  the  RTC  for  purposes 
of  paying  off  depositors  in  institutions 
which  have  come  under  the 
conservatorship  management  of  RTC. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
today  we  face  a  circumstance  which  is 
analogous  to  that  which  we  faced  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  the  original  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis  emerged.  That  was 
the  circumstance  in  which  the  insur- 
ance fund,  which  provided  the  safety 
net  under  savings  and  loans  institu- 
tions, was  seriously  depleted.  Many  in- 
stitutions were  in  deep  financial  trou- 
ble. As  they  attempted  to  work  them- 
selves out  of  that  trouble,  in  many 
cases  by  growing  at  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated rate,  there  was  concern  they  were, 
in  fact,  adding  to  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  resolution.  Those  fears  have,  unfor- 
tunately, dramatically  and  in  enor- 
mous quantity  proven  to  be  well-found- 
ed. 

So  we  have  been  warned  today:  Do 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  1986. 

1  would  like  to  suggest  the  situation 
today  is  significantly  different  than  it 
was  in  1986  and  that,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
have  one  problem;  we  have  two  prob- 
lems: It  is  different  today  than  in  1986. 
The  insurance  fund  was  broke  or  vir- 
tually broke.  It  was  certainly  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  demands  that  were 
reasonably  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  today's 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  In  fact, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  as  of 
November  30,  1990,  which  is  the  last 
date  for  which  statistics  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Senate,  had  in  its 
conservatorship  institutions — these  are 
institutions  which  are  still  operating 
but  being  managed  by  RTC— $87.5  bil- 
lion of  assets. 

In  its  receivership  accounts — these 
are  the  assets  from  institutions  which 
had  previously  been  in  conservatorship, 
where  depositors  had  been  paid  off,  and 
these  were  the  unsold  assets  from  those 
dispositions— RTC,  as  of  November  30, 
had  assets  of  $56.6  billion.  So  between 
the  two  sources  of  assets, 
conservatorship  and  receivership,  RTC 
has  in  excess  of  $140  billion  of  assets. 
We  are  not  talking  about  an  institu- 
tion which  is  strapped  against  the  wall 
in  terms  of  its  financial  capability. 

To  look  inside  those  numbers  a  little 
further,  Mr.  President,  again  using  the 
November  30  information,  the  portfolio 
ie  broken  down  into  various  classes  of 
assets.  Three  of  those  classes  are  cash 
and  investment  securities,  mortgage- 
backed  securities,  and  performing 
loans,  the  three  categories  which  in 
normal  financial  parlance  would  be 
oonsidered  to  be  relatively  liquid,  that 
i6.  that  there  is  a  market,  a  relatively 


readily    established    value,    on    those 
types  of  assets. 

In  tHe  conservatorship  account,  those 
three  categories  represented  approxi- 
mately $70  billion  of  the  $87.5  billion. 
In  the  receivership  account,  those 
three  represented  approximately  $40 
billion  of  the  $56.6.  So  most  of  the  as- 
sets most  of  the  $140  billion-plus  assets, 
are  not  in  hand  to  dispose  of  items  but 
in  items  for  which  there  is  a  relatively 
available  market. 

I  have  been  looking  for  an  analogy  to 
the  problems  that  we  face,  and  the  best 
I  have  been  able  to  come  up  with  is 
mayb«  one  that  many  of  us  are  famil- 
iar with,  and  that  is  a  child  at  college. 
We  have  dealt  well  with  our  child.  We 
have  not  only  provided  the  child  with 
tuition  and  room  and  board,  but  we 
also  have  given  the  child  a  car.  a  tele- 
vision set.  a  VCR.  a  stereo.  He  or  she  is 
well  provided  for.  But  every  month,  we 
get  a  call  from  our  child  in  college. 
And  after  going  through  the  niceties  of 
"How  are  things  going  at  home;  how  is 
mother  doing,"  the  last  paragraph  of 
that  call  almost  inevitably,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is.  "Dad,  could  you  send  me  a 
check  for  $500?"  Maybe  the  Presiding 
Officgr  has  had  that  experience.  Well, 
as  good  parents,  we  try  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. 
(Mr.  ADAMS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  now  the  end  of 
the  semester.  Mr.  President,  and  we 
have  received  the  grades  for  our  child. 
The  grades  are  not  good.  In  fact  he  is 
barely  able  to  get  readmitted  into  the 
college  because  of  his  grades.  This  does 
not  make  us  happy. 

And  so,  as  a  parent  who  has  a  couple 
of  objectives:  we  want  our  child  to  fin- 
ish his  college  education;  we  also  would 
like  the  child  to  do  so  without  putting 
us  into  bankruptcy,  we  tell  our  child, 
"For  the  next  semester,  I  want  you  to 
sell  your  car,  sell  your  television,  VCR, 
and  Btereo,  and  I  want  you  to  take 
yourself  out  of  wherever  you  have  been 
and  put  yourself  in  the  library.  And  I 
expect  a  more  studious  attention.  And, 
incidentally,  do  not  be  calling  me  once 
a  month  for  a  $500  check,  because  those 
checks  are  not  going  to  be  coming  any- 
more." 

That,  Mr.  President  is  a  rough  anal- 
ogy of  where  we  are  now.  We  have  an 
institution.  RTC,  with  very  substantial 
assetjs.  assets  that  are  not  being  rigor- 
ously disposed  of,  an  institution  which 
has  Bot  been  getting  very  good  grades 
as  to  how  it  is  handling  those  assets,  as 
witnessed  to  in  the  previously  created 
General  Accounting  Office  report, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  House 
Banking  Conrunittee  earlier  this 
month,  and  an  institution  which  regu- 
larly is  calling  us  up  and  asking  for  the 
equivalent  of  that  monthly  check,  ex- 
cept It  is  not  $500;  it  is  $30  billion. 

So  just  as  we  have  two  objectives 
with  our  child — completion  of  college 
and  doing  so  at  a  price  that  does  not 
put    the    parents    into    bankruptcy— I 
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suggest  we  have  two  objectives  here 
today.  One  is,  yes,  we  desire  that  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  have  suf- 
ficient assets  so  that  where  a  savings 
and  loan  has  clearly  reached  the  point 
it  no  longer  is  able  to  survive  independ- 
ently, the  RTC  is  in  a  position  to  take 
over  that  institution,  to  hemorrhage 
the  bleeding,  to  stop  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic effect. 

But  we  have  a  second  objective,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  we  want  RTC  to 
begin  to  aggressively  dispose  of  this 
mammoth  and  accumulating,  rising 
tide  of  assets  which  it  has  in  its  port- 
folio. It  is  to  that  second  point  that  I 
would  like  to  address  most  of  my  com- 
ments, and  that  is,  what  are  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  continuing  to  accumulate 
assets? 

There  is  a  clear  lack  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  the  RTC  in  the  disposal  of 
these  assets,  more  in  their  actions  than 
in  their  words. 

Many  of  us  in  recent  days  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  press  to  evaluate 
what  Saddam  Hussein  said  this  morn- 
ing: Do  you  believe  this  is  a  serious 
movement  toward  resolving  this  war?  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  can  only  be  tested  by  his 
actions,  not  by  his  words.  I  do  not 
mean  to  draw  the  analogy  between 
RTC  and  the  tyrant  in  Baghdad,  but  I 
believe  that  with  RTC  also  we  need  to 
look  at  their  actions  rather  than  their 
words  in  terms  of  their  commitment  to 
disposition. 

Just  to  give  a  couple  of  examples,  the 
report  that  I  cited  earlier  from  Novem- 
ber 30,  1990,  lists  in  receivership  assets 
of  $56.6  billion.  On  July  31,  RTC  had  in 
receivership  $40.2  billion.  So  over  the 
course  of  July  to  November,  rather 
than  reducing  the  number  of  assets, 
liquefying  them,  generating  cash  in 
order  to  pay  off  the  obligations  of  RTC, 
in  fact,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
over  $16  billion  in  the  assets  held  by 
RTC. 

I  found  an  even  more  stunning  exam- 
ple of  this  perceived,  what  I  believe  to 
be  real,  lack  of  urgency  in  the  way  in 
which  this  matter  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  a  hearing 
earlier  this  session  in  which  he  talked 
about,  from  his  perspective  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Oversight  Board,  the  issue 
of  the  need  for  additional  funds  for 
RTC,  it  was  not  until  page  6  or  7  of  his 
testimony,  in  a  relatively  nondescript 
paragraph,  that  he  made  the  state- 
ment: And,  incidentally,  we  are  not 
selling  any  assets  anymore.  We  are  not 
selling  those  assets  because  we  have  a 
legal  opinion  that  we,  members  of  the 
Oversight  Board,  as  well  as  others  who 
might  have  been  involved,  could  be  per- 
sonally liable  if  we  sold  assets  and 
there  was  subsequently  found  to  be 
some  lack  of  full  disclosure. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
should  have  been  the  first  sentence  in 


his  statement.  Bells  should  have  rung, 
a  sense  of  alarm  gone  out.  We  have  an 
institution  that  has  stagnated,  that 
has  atrophied,  that  is  not  performing  a 
basic  function.  Rather  than  that,  we 
got  a  rather  casual,  passive,  low-inten- 
sity acknowledgement  of  a  very  fun- 
damental defect. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  start  with  the 
sense  that  we  have  an  attitude  in  RTC 
which  is  adverse,  or  if  not  adverse  at 
least  lacking  any  sense  of  real  commit- 
ment to  the  disposition  of  assets. 

What  are  some  of  the  implications  of 
this  policy?  First,  there  will  be  a  great- 
er cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of 
continuing  to  hold  these  assets. 

I  mentioned  the  dollar  value  of  some 
of  the  assets  that  will  be  held  by  RTC 
earlier.  One  that  I  did  not  mention  was 
real  estate.  I  did  not  mention  it  inten- 
tionally, Mr.  President,  because,  in  my 
judgment,  it  has  been  used  as  a  red  her- 
ring: that  is,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that,  well,  of  course,  RTC  cannot 
dispose  of  assets,  and  of  course  it  can- 
not liquefy  and  use  those  cash  proceeds 
to  meet  its  needs  because  it  is  tough  to 
sell  real  estate. 

I  could  accept  that  real  estate  is  not 
the  easiest  asset  to  dispose  of  quickly. 
But  it  represents  10.4  percent  of  the 
conservatorship  assets  and  13.7  percent 
of  the  conservatorship  assets.  It  is  not 
the  overwhelming  item  in  either  of  the 
portfolios  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, but  those  percentages 
amount  to  approximately  $17  billion  of 
real  estate  assets  held  as  of  the  30th  of 
November. 

If  you  assume  that  those  real  estate 
assets  have  costs  of  carrying,  the  cost 
of  managing  the  property,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  property,  the  depreciation 
in  value  which  is  associated  with  prop- 
erty that  goes  unoccupied  or  only  par- 
tially occupied,  and  if  you  assume  that 
rate  of  cost  and  depreciation  is  half  of 
1  percent  a  month,  which  I  consider  to 
be  a  relatively  modest  estimate  of  the 
actual  cost,  we  are  talking  about  a 
monthly  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  carry- 
ing that  $17  billion  worth  of  real  estate 
assets  of  approximately  $80  million 
every  month  in  the  cost  and  deprecia- 
tion of  value.  So  there  is  a  substantial 
additional  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  this  policy  of  slow  disposal  of 
assets. 

Second,  the  slow  disjmsal  of  assets 
constitutes  a  drag  on  the  general  econ- 
omy. There  has  been  some  concern, 
when  this  matter  was  addressed  a  year 
ago,  that  if  RTC  sold  its  assets  too  rap- 
idly, it  might  constitute  dumping  or  it 
might  have  a  collapsing  effect  on  real 
estate  values.  I  think  now  the  strong 
weight  of  opinion  is  that  just  the  oppo- 
site has  occurred— that  the  failure  to 
move  these  assets  is  what  is  the  drag 
on  the  economy;  the  uncertainty,  the 
unknown  of  having  this  big  overlay  of 
unsold  property. 

Third  is  we  are  building  up  an  enor- 
mous bureaucracy  to  manage  these  as- 


sets. The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port earlier  this  month  indicated  that 
RTC  now  has  5,000  employees  to  man- 
age these  assets.  They  estimate  that, 
under  the  current  pace  of  activities, 
those  5,000  people  could  be  employed  as 
long  as  10  years  disposing  of  these  as- 
sets, another  very  significant  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  we  are  creating 
a  political  incentive  to  drag  out  the 
sale  of  these  assets.  This  requires  some 
understanding  of  how  the  system 
works.  Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  sav- 
ings and  loan  that  has  come  into  RTC 
conservatorship.  One  of  the  things  that 
is  done  while  it  is  in  conservatorship  is 
determine  how  many  deposits  this  in- 
stitution had  that  were  covered  by 
Federal  insurance.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  answer  to  that  is  $1  billion. 

Next  is  the  question  of  how  much  are 
the  assets  that  this  institution  has, 
what  are  they  worth,  and  what  is  their 
fair  market  value?  Let  us  assume  in 
this  case  that  after  appraisal  and  valu- 
ation, it  is  determined  that  the  assets 
are  worth  $500  million.  With  that  gap, 
the  difference  between  the  $1  billion  of 
insured  deposits  and  the  $500  million  of 
asset  value  is  what  we  are  about  to 
provide  $30  billion  to  pay;  that  is,  the 
difference  between  dejxjsit  base  and 
valuation  of  assets.  That  is  the  so- 
called  dead  loss.  That  is  the  loss  that 
we  never  are  going  to  recover.  That  is 
the  loss  that  is  paid  from  the 
conservatorship  funds  which  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  appropriate. 

The  $500  million  of  assets  now  shift 
over  into  the  receivership  category. 
They  become  part  of  the  $56.6  billion 
that  RTC  held  in  receivership  on  the 
30th  of  November. 

Those  assets  then  become  the  basis 
upon  which  RTC  borrows  $500  million, 
which  is  used  to  pay  the  second  $500 
million  owed  to  those  depositors.  It  is 
from  those  two  sources,  the  dead  loss 
money  that  we  appropriate  and  the  $500 
million  raised  by  borrowing  against  as- 
sets, that  the  $1  billion  is  generated. 

A  major  question  is.  Is  that  $500  mil- 
lion valuation  figure  real?  To  the  ex- 
tent that  that  is  overstated,  that  is. 
that  the  assets  do  not  have  a  market 
value  of  $500  million,  to  the  extent  that 
is  the  case,  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
have  to  pick  up  on  additional  cost  be- 
cause we  will  not  be  able  to  realize  the 
full  $500  million  but  something  less 
than  that,  and  that  will  add  further  to 
the  final  cost  of  disposition  of  that  in- 
stitution. » 

I  might  say  that  there  is  a  very 
alarming  fact  which  raises  questions 
about  whether  these  valuations  were 
proper.  There  have  been  some  353  insti- 
tutions which  have  gone  through  the 
conservatorship  process.  If  you  assume 
that  the  values  attached  to  the  assets 
of  those  institutions  had  been  assessed 
by  third  parties  as  being  realistic,  you 
would  have  thought  that  there  would 
have    been    a    significant    number,  of 
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those  institutions  where  someone 
would  have  come  in  and  said,  "I  want 
to  buy  those  assets.  Your  valuations  I 
consider  to  be  prudent,  and  I  will  pay 
you  the  price  that  you  have  placed  on 
those  assets." 

That  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the 
Government  if  that  would  occur  be- 
cause it  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 
RTC  having  to  continue  to  manage  and 
pay  all  of  the  ongoing  costs  of  owner- 
ship. 

But  of  the  353  institutions  that  have 
gone  through  conservatorship,  on  how 
many  occasions  do  you  think  that 
third  party  at  arms  length  has  said, 
"Yes,  I  agree  with  your  asset  valuation 
and  I  will  buy  this  bundle  of  assets."? 
The  answer  is  one.  So  in  one  out  of  353 
we  have  had  the  asset  value  of  the  RTC 
agreed  to. 

In  352  cases  it  has  not  been  accepted 
by  a  third  party  buyer.  That  causes  me 
to  feel  that  what  we  are  really  doing  by 
pushing  these  assets  further  and  fur- 
ther out  into  the  future  is  we  are  lever- 
ing for  the  next  generation,  which  may 
be  the  next  generation  of  Federal  of- 
ficeholders or  maybe  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans,  a  very  large  balloon 
note  as  we  find  out  that  all  of  these  as- 
sets instead  of  being  worth  the  $500 
million  equivalent  are  only  worth  $250 
million,  and  another  $250  million  has  to 
be  appropriated  by  a  future  Congress  in 
order  to  cover  those  costs. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  rea- 
sons, I  believe  it  is  very  much  in  the 
public  interest  to  create  an  incentive 
for  the  RTC  to  move  these  assets  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  and  to  reverse 
the  current  passive  disposition  policy 
that  I  believe  the  facts  Indicate  Is  cur- 
rently in  effect. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  be 
offering  an  amendment  which  attempts 
to  do  both  of  the  objectives — both  pro- 
viding the  funds  necessary  to  allow  the 
RTC  to  move  appropriately  to  close  In- 
stitutions that  are  currently  constitut- 
ing a  risk  on  the  system; 

Second,  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
creating  an  incentive  for  RTC  to  move, 
to  sell,  to  liquidate  its  accumulating 
Inventory  of  assets. 

My  amendment  would  do  essentially 
the  following  things:  It  would  say  that 
RTC  will  receive  immediately,  imme- 
diately available  to  it,  $15  billion.  That 
happens  to  be  half  of  what  is  currently 
requested,  but  it  also  happens  to  be  the 
amount  that  RTC  has  identified  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  close  the  institu- 
tions that  they  currently  have  on  their 
closure  list. 

Next,  RTC  would  be  able  to  access 
the  second  S15  billion  when  they  have. 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  disposed  of 
S15  billion  of  their  assets.  That  is,  as 
they  begin  to  liquidate  this  inventory 
of  assets,  they  would  become  eligible 
to  draw  down,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis,  the  $15  billion,  which  we  would 
now  appropriate. 


In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
would  have  the  dual  beneficial  effect  of 
assuring  that  institutions  that  deserve 
to  be  closed,  whose  continued  oper- 
ation is  an  economic  hazard,  would  in 
fact  be  closed;  but  second,  it  would 
aohieve  the  objective  of  giving  a  very 
positive  economic  incentive  to  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  to  begin  to 
liquidate  a  pile  of  assets  whose  contin- 
ued accumulation  and  ownership  by 
the  RTC  will  cost  the  taxpayers  sub- 
stantially more  money,  will  constitute 
an  adverse  negative  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral economy,  will  countenance  a  con- 
tinued buildup  of  a  large  and  difficult- 
to-dismantle  Federal  bureaucracy,  and 
will  avoid  the  political  charge  that  we 
have  staclted  the  economic  deck  in 
such  a  way  as  to  push  the  real  cost  of 
this  unto  future  generations  of 
politicans  or  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  consid- 
ered at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed in  the  RECORD. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  RECORD  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  today  from  3  o'clock  until  4:30 
pjn.,  obviously  mostly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  briefing  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:02 
pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  4:33 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Robb]. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  re- 
some  consideration  of  S.  419. 

The  pending  amendment  is  amend- 
ment No.  13,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  amplify  some  of  the  remarks  I 
inade  yesterday  in  a  colloquy  with  Sen- 


ator Metzenbaum  on  the  budget  treat- 
ment of  the  RTC. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  all  of  the  RTC's 
spending,  over  $100  billion  so  far.  and 
rising  to  as  much  as  $180  billion  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  is  on  budget,  ex- 
cept for  $30  billion  of  loss  funds  raised 
through  an  off-budget  agency  called 
REFCXDRP.  When  FIRREA  was  passed  2 
years  ago,  I  and  others  opposed  the  use 
of  offrbudget  funds  because  it  appears 
to  hide  the  costs  and.  even  more  impor- 
tantly, because  it  wastes  money. 

As  originally  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, all  $50  billion  of  loss  funds 
provided  by  FIRREA  would  have  been 
raised  through  use  of  REFCORP.  Inves- 
tors in  bonds  issued  by  REFCORP  re- 
quire about  30  basis  points  higher  in- 
terest rates  than  they  require  on 
Treasury  debt.  That  would  have  in- 
creased the  costs  of  this  program  by  $4 
to  $5  billion  over  30  years.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  we  were  finally  able  to 
achieve  a  compromise  that  put  $20  bil- 
lion of  that  $50  billion  on  budget  and 
saved  about  $2  billion  of  those  extra 
costs. 

Now  while  most  of  the  expenditiu-es 
thus  far  and  all  of  the  $30  billion  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  are  on  budget,  they 
are  not  part  of  the  pay-as-you-go  provi- 
sions in  last  fall's  budget  agreement. 
The  money  contained  in  this  bill  is  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  baseline,  so  this 
spending  would  not  increase  the  budget 
above  the  projections  we  had  last  fall 
or  those  in  the  President's  budget.  But 
this  $pending  is  further  immune  from 
the  pay-as-you-go  provisions  because 
even  if  RTC  spending  turns  out  to  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  numbers  in  the 
baseline,  it  would  not  affect  the  ability 
to  sp^nd  on  other  programs  or  the  need 
to  raise  revenues. 

This  is  what  was  agreed  to  by  the 
budget  negotiators  last  fall,  and  I 
think  there  are  some  good  reasons  why 
they  acted  as  they  did.  Spending  to 
cover  these  insurance  losses  is  different 
in  many  respects  from  other  Federal 
spending.  First,  these  are  made  to 
cover  obligations  that  we  made  in  the 
past.  Many  of  the  thrifts  that  are  being 
closed  now  have  been  insolvent  for 
years.  The  Federal  Government's  losses 
occurred  when  those  thrifts  first  be- 
came insolvent.  So  we're  not  increas- 
ing the  Government's  obligations  here. 
When  the  Treasury  issues  debt  to  raise 
funds  to  pay  off  depositors,  we  are  real- 
ly exchanging  a  new  security  obliga- 
tion for  an  old  insurance  obligation. 

The  economic  effects  of  this  spending 
are  different  as  well.  As  Alan  Green- 
span has  told  the  Banking  Committee, 
this  spending  does  not  stimulate  spend- 
ing demands  in  the  economy.  It  merely 
gives  to  depositors  something  they 
have  assumed  they  had  all  along.  Simi- 
larly, the  Commerce  Department,  in 
constructing  its  GNP  and  national  in- 
come accounts,  does  not  include  this 
spending  in  its  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's current  fiscal   impact   on   the 
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economy.  The  economic  effects  of  this 
spending  occurred  when  bad  loans  were 
made,  throughout  the  1980's,  that  will 
not  be  repaid. 

Finally,  there  is  a  very  practical  rea- 
son not  to  subject  other  spending  and 
revenues  to  the  vagaries  of  RTC  spend- 
ing. As  the  RTC  closes  or  sells  thrifts, 
it  accumvilates  assets  that  purchasers 
of  insolvent  thrifts  do  not  want.  It 
funds  those  with  working  capital  bor- 
rowed flrom  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  a  branch  of  the  Treasury.  Those 
borrowings  are  quite  sizable.  Cur- 
rently, they  amount  to  about  $57  bil- 
lion. By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  they 
may  reach  $100  billion,  and  the  admin- 
istration projects  that  they  will  peak 
at  roughly  $130  to  $150  billion  in  18 
months  or  so.  All  of  that  sjjending  is 
expected  to  be  reversed  over  subse- 
quent years  as  the  assets  are  sold.  Now, 
if  the  RTC  has  overestimated  what  its 
assets  win  sell  for,  we  will  not  get  all 
of  it  back.  But  the  GAO  is  actively  as- 
sessing the  suitability  of  the  RTC's  es- 
timates, and  we  will  get  most  of  it 
back.  Cutting  other  deserving  pro- 
grams while  the  working  capital  stock 
is  increasing,  and  then  having  an  equal 
amount  of  excess  funds  later  would 
contort  the  budget  process. 

So  that's  the  budget  treatment  of 
RTC's  funds,  and  I  think  it  has  some 
justification. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
three  themes  echo  in  the  debate  today: 
responsible  stewardship,  accountabil- 
ity, and  who  pays  for  the  economic 
party  of  the  1980's.  Most  important,  our 
discussion  is  about  stewardship  of  our 
Nation's  treasure  in  the  face  of  the 
most  catastrophic  breakdown  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  banking  system. 

Traveling  throughout  Minnesota  in 
recent  weeks,  at  town  meetings  and  in 
cafes,  I  have  heard  these  themes  re- 
peated over  and  over  by  the  people  of 
my  State.  People  concerned  that  the 
RTC  has  not  always  been  an  effective 
steward  of  tax  dollars,  that  they  have 
made  decisions  to  sell  or  transfer  as- 
sets in  their  haste  to  unload  failing  or 
struggling  thrifts.  The  second  is  politi- 
cal and  economic  accountability  for 
this  debacle.  And  the  third  is  fairness — 
requiring  the  enormous  burdens  of  this 
crisis  to  be  shared  by  those  who  bene- 
fitted the  most  by  a  decade  of  lowered 
taxes  for  some  and  irresponsible  and 
Inattentive  deregulation  in  the  1980's. 

American  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  bear  a  heavy  burden  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  many  who  abused  their  re- 
sponsibilities either  as  key  officials  of 
S&L's  or  as  regulators  and  overseers  of 
the  thrift  Industry.  I  believe  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  looms  on  the  horizon 
which  will  impose  a  heavy  burden  on 
all  Americans,  but  especially  upon  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families  strug- 
gling now  to  make  ends  meet.  Greedy 
speculation  by  thrift  operators  com- 
bined  with    inattentive    oversight   by 


Federal  regulators  has  already  cost 
this  country  an  estimated  $107  billion — 
about  $150  billion  including  borrowing 
authority— and  today  we  are  being 
asked  to  provide  an  additional  $30  bil- 
lion, exposing  the  taxpayers  to  a  poten- 
tial of  approximately  $180  billion  thus 
far.  The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
has  had  to  assume  control  of  531  thrifts 
as  of  December  31,  1990,  with  179  still  in 
conservatorship.  Who  knows  how  much 
this  crisis  will  eventually  cost? 

Yet  even  in  this  unpredictable  situa- 
tion, the  administration  has  requested 
a  blank  check,  with  no  significant  re- 
forms to  ensure  additional  accountabil- 
ity for  regulators.  That  is  not  respon- 
sible stewardship,  Mr.  President. 

I  have  heard  the  horror  stories  of  my 
fellow  Senators:  About  assets  being 
held  up  for  unnecessarily  long  i)eriods 
at  the  local  level,  or  sold  at  prices  far 
below  market  rates  after  bids  came  in 
which  were  higher,  or  any  of  a  variety 
of  other  mistakes  and  oversights  and 
delays.  The  GAO  report  recently  re- 
leased suggests  that  continued  vigor- 
ous congressional  oversight  is  critical 
if  RTC  is  to  address  these  problems.  As 
part  of  this  process,  strengthening  ex- 
isting control  and  oversight  mecha- 
nisms, improving  contracting  activi- 
ties, and  expanding  and  improving 
marketing  information  and  computer 
systems  to  allow  faster  access  to  accu- 
rate and  timely  market  information  is 
important  if  we  are  to  be  responsible 
stewards  of  tax  dollars. 

In  addition  to  responsible  steward- 
ship, my  second  and  related  concern  is 
accountability.  This  is  where  the  rub- 
ber meets  the  road  on  the  legislation 
before  this  body  today,  and  on  the 
amendments  thereto.  I  will  vote  today 
to  strengthen  the  accountability  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  because  I  believe  they 
will  help  to  ensure  the  prudent,  effi- 
cient disposition  of  thrifts  currently  in 
conservatorship  without  unnecessary 
delay  of  that  process,  and  without  im- 
posing burdensome  and  unreasonable 
demands  on  the  RTC. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  face  the 
question  of  who  will  i)ay  for  the  deba- 
cle in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
The  big  winners  during  the  Reagan/ 
Bush  era  were  the  super-rich — those 
making  over  $125,000  per  year.  Their 
after-tax  income  rose  by  $186,000  in 
constant  dollars — an  87  percent  jump 
during  the  1980's  for  those  nrnking  an 
average  $549,000  in  1990.  The  big  losers 
were  American  families  making  an  av- 
erage of  $31,000  or  less  today— three  out 
of  five  families  in  the  United  States 
even  if  you  earned  $20,000  annually, 
your  taxes  increased,  too,  and  your 
after-tax  income  rose  a  meager  $56— 
not  enough  to  buy  a  week's  worth  of 
groceries.  After  a  decade  of  rhetoric 
about  lowering  taxes  for  all  Americans, 
it  is  clear  that  everyone's  taxes — ex- 
cept the  richest  one-fifth- went  up. 
During  this  debate  today,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  question  which  lurks 


behind  many  of  the  fiscal  and  tax  de- 
bates in  this  body:  the  need  to  start  a 
discussion  about  reconstituting  a  pro- 
gressive, fair  tax  structure  to  ensure 
that  those  who  came  to  the  economic 
party  in  the  1980'8,  who  benefitted  from 
the  massive  transfer  of  wealth  and  in- 
come from  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor  to  the  very  wealthy,  will  be  re- 
quired to  pick  up  part  of  the  tab. 

Mr.  President,  American  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  bear  a  heavy  burden 
for  the  transgressions  of  many  who 
abused  their  responsibilities  either  as 
key  officials  of  S&L's  or  as  regulators 
and  overseers  of  the  thrift  industry.  I 
recognize  the  urgency  and  inrunediacy 
of  the  need  to  continue  RTC  funding, 
but  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  dis- 
position of  these  failed  thrifts  be  han- 
dled in  a  way  that  holds  regulators  ac- 
countable, and  strengthens  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  ensure  continued  vigor- 
ous oversight.  This  measure  will  only 
receive  my  support  if  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  its  final  form,  it  is  an  act  of  re- 
sponsible stewardship  of  Federal  funds 
which  holds  regulators  and  thrift  insti- 
tutions accountable  for  their  actions, 
and  which  will  result  in  the  most  time- 
ly and  effective  disposition  of  these 
thrifts  possible. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  FYesident,  while 
we  are  considering  S.  419,  the  resolu- 
tion trust  funding  act  of  1991,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  additional  fimding  for 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
continue  to  meet  its  obligations,  I 
would  like  to  rise  to  speak  about  a  re- 
lated issue  that  I  have,  on  several 
other  occasions,  brought  before  the 
committee  when  we  have  RTC  matters 
pending;  namely,  the  treatment  of  ba- 
sically sound  institutions  that  have 
had  their  capital  arbitrarily  eliminated 
by  the  regulators'  treatment  of  good- 
will under  FIRREA.  The  purpose  of 
FIRREA  is  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  thrift  industry  by  putting  thrifts 
on  a  sound  financial  footing,  and  to  re- 
solve failed  thrifts  at  the  least  possible 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  GTS  and  FDIC 
have  taken  the  astonishing  position 
that  FIRREA  requires  them  to  walk 
away  from  the  Government's  binding 
contracts  and  thereby  turn  sound,  well- 
managed  thrifts  into  undercapitalized 
institutions  that  are  saddled  with  re- 
strictions on  their  ability  to  compete 
in  the  marketplace  and  whose  viability 
is  put  in  question  by  the  regulators'  ac- 
tions. Many  courts  are  now  telling  OTS 
and  FDIC  that  their  interpretation  of 
FIRREA  is  wrong,  and  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  for  FIRREA  to  be  used 
to  allow  the  Government  to  walk  away 
from  binding  contracts. 

Litigation  raising  contractual  good- 
will is  proceedln^r  through  the  courts 
for  savings  institutions  located  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
California,  Connecticut,  Florida.  Geor- 
gia, Illinois.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey. 
Oregon,  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Wash- 
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ington.  In  five  of  these  States,  Federal 
district  courts  have  forbidden  OTS 
fi-om  walking  away  from  contracts  in 
which  the  Government  promised  that 
supervisory  goodwill  would  be  counted 
as  part  of  capital  for  regulatory  pur- 
poses. Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  govern- 
ment lost  another  case  in  the  Federal 
district  court  in  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  on  this  very  issue.  The  judge 
found  that  "[b]y  enforcing  FIRREA's 
capital  standards  [on  the  savings  asso- 
ciation], the  OTS  will  create  the  situa- 
tion it  seeks  to  avoid:  creating  an  in- 
solvent thrift  which  becomes  part  of 
the  public  charge.  That  result  Is  far 
fi-om  being  in  the  public  interest." 

The  expeditious  passage  of  FIRREA 
was  essential  to  halt  the  enormous 
losses  of  money  from  underwater  and 
poorly-managed  thrifts.  As  I  predicted, 
the  emergency  circumstances  under 
which  we  had  to  pass  this  legislation 
resulted  in  the  delegation  of  too  much 
power  to  an  agency  that  specializes  in 
closing  institutions — causing  the  egre- 
gious impact  we  see  today  to  the  thrift 
industry.  OTS  and  FDIC  have  spent  the 
past  17  months  litigating  cases  involv- 
ing goodwill  claims  under  FIRREA. 
They  have  enforced  FIRREAs  capital 
standards  in  abrogation  of  what  the 
courts  concluded  were  valid  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Government  which 
created  duties  and  obligations  that  re- 
main unaffected  by  FIRREA's  new  cap- 
ital requirements.  The  result  is  that 
sound  and  well-managed  thrifts  are 
threatened  with  being  put  out  of  busi- 
ness— at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  incur.  Indeed,  sev- 
eral thrifts  are  now  suing  the  Govern- 
ment for  damages  in  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  because  of  actions  of  FDIC  and 
OTS. 

There  is  no  question  that  OTS  needs 
the  regulatory  discretion  to  take  con- 
trol of  thrifts  that  sire  failing  or  being 
niismanaged  in  order  to  halt  large 
losses.  FIRREA  should  not  be  used. 
however,  as  a  means  to  abrogate  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Government 
and  take  down  institutions  that  are 
well-managed,  profitable,  and  provid- 
ing services  to  their  communities. 
Many  of  these  thrifts  contributed  sub- 
stantial assets  and  agreed  to  absorb  a 
failing  thrift's  losses  in  exchange  for 
the  Government's  agreement  to  follow 
generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples in  treating  good  will  as  part  of 
the  institution's  capital.  When  OTS 
took  the  position  that  FIRREA  re- 
lieved the  Government  of  its  obligation 
to  honor  its  agreements  with  these 
thrifts,  the  thrifts  failed  to  meet  the 
minimum  capital  requirements.  Many 
of  these  thrifts  were  profitable,  well- 
managed  Institutions  that  provide 
home  mortgages  and  employ  citizens  in 
their  communities.  Their  capacity  to 
attract  and  retain  deposits  and  borrow 
In  capital  markets  was  drastically  im- 
paired by  OTS'  actions  under  FIRREA. 
The  sanctions  imposed  by  OTS  have  re- 


duced the  thrift's  ability  to  generate 
mortgages  and  to  access  the  secondary 
mortgages  markets.  As  a  consequence, 
the  thrifts  are  unable  to  serve  fully  the 
needs  of  savers  and  home  buyers  in 
their  communities. 

If  OTS  and  FDIC  really  believe,  not- 
withstanding these  court  cases,  that 
FIRREA  requires  them  to  disallow 
goodwill  and  walk  away  from  binding 
Government  contracts,  then  they  have 
a  duty  to  come  forward  to  present  Con- 
grass  with  a  legislative  proposal  to 
allow  distinctions  to  be  made  between 
institutions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
regulators  need  to  be  able  to  take  con- 
trol and  resolve  a  failed  institution 
promptly,  and  that  we  will  not  allow 
such  an  institution  to  hide  behind  the 
shield  of  a  goodwill  claim.  At  the  same 
time,  it  makes  no  sense  to  toss  sound, 
well-managed  institutions  into  the 
RTC  scrap  heap,  or  to  impose  counter- 
productive restraints  on  their  oper- 
ations, just  because  they  have  super- 
visory goodwill  on  their  books  stem- 
ming from  a  deal  they  made  with  the 
Government. 

Last  week,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  Alan 
Greenspan  testified  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  working  with  the  other  bank 
supervisory  and  regulatory  agencies  to 
adopt  a  "series  of  easing  moves"  to 
help  depository  institutions  over  the 
economic  weaknesses  of  the  past  year 
anfl  to  "ensure  that  bank  examination 
standards  are  prudent  and  fair."  Mr. 
Greenspan  further  explained  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  "need[s]  a  balanced 
evaluation  process  that  endeavors  to 
reflect  the  long-term  value  of  an  il- 
liquid asset."  Such  an  infusion  of  real- 
ism is  needed  equally  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  The  public  has  a 
substantial  interest  in  maintaining  the 
viability  of  healthy  institutions  and 
preventing  OTS  from  unnecessarily 
adding  these  institutions  to  taxpayers' 
already  enormous  tax  burden. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  as  if  in  morning  business  for  a 
period  up  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
military  operation  of  Desert  Storm 
continues,  first  on  the  list  of  all  of  our 
concerns  is  under  what  circumstances 
will  our  troops  come  home  safely?  Pro- 


tecting the  lives  of  American  forces 
and  mtklng  sure  that  we  do  not  inter- 
fere, eten  though  we  are  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  military  operation,  that  oper- 
ation iB  important  for  all  of  us. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond question  is  to  make  sure  that  a 
sufficient  stability  in  the  region  is  cre- 
ated or  exists  so  that  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  to  come  back.  It  is  on 
everyone's  mind.  Si)ecifically,  people 
talk  a|)out  the  residual  military  power 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  what  that  mili- 
tai-y  power  means  but  also  have  sug- 
gested that  we  may  need  some  continu- 
ing military  presence  to  create  that 
stability — suggest  as  well  that  perhaps 
what  we  need  is  a  new  treaty,  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  nations  that  will  pre- 
serve that  security  and  provide  that 
stability. 

I  would  like  to  rise  today  and  iden- 
tify another  course  that  is  obvious  to 
us  as  we  deal  with  most  of  the  parts  of 
the  world.  For  some  reason,  it  does  not 
become  quite  so  obvious  to  us  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  is  the  course  of 
democracy.  The  course  itself  of  self-de- 
termination, not  only  to  protect 
human  rights,  because  I  would  argue 
that  ia  the  end  the  cause  the  American 
people  feel  strongest  about  in  this  ef- 
fort is  our  reaction  to  the  human 
rights  abuses  in  both  Kuwait  and  Iraq 
and  the  threat  to  human  life  outside  of 
those  two  countries. 

But  in  addition  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights.  I  think  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  democracy  also  helps  us 
achieve  stability.  So  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  consider  that  as  a  pol- 
icy objective  in  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  comments 
recently  about  the  potential  for  democ- 
racy ia  both  those  two  nations,  a  lot  of 
comments  as  well  about  how  we  got 
into  this  particular  dilemma.  Most 
people,  as  they  look  at  the  history  of 
our  involvement  with  Iraq,  must  con- 
clude, I  believe,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
we  got  into  trouble  there  and  ended  up 
having  to  go  to  war  was  because  we 
were  blind  to  the  implications  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  blinded  at  times  by 
our  desire  to  confront  Iran,  at  the  time 
our  enemy,  blinded  perhaps  worst  of  all 
by  our  desire  to  earn  a  profit,  and  to 
make  money — far  too  often  the  trail  of 
terror  and  the  trail  of  treachery.  The 
policy  toward  Iraq  is  strewn  with  the 
profits  of  businessmen  who  did  not  care 
about  the  implications  of  their  profit. 

STRESS  AMERICA'S  VALUES  IN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  President,  as  the  military  effort 
in  the  gulf  approaches  a  conclusion, 
the  diplomatic/political  effort  will 
begin  again.  As  we  think  about  Ameri- 
ca's role  after  the  wax  is  over — and  as 
we  sUind  at  the  center  of  an  era  in 
which  democratic  movements  have 
swept  over  the  Soviet  bloc.  South 
America,  and  elsewhere — our  primary 
objective  should  be  the  extension  of 
demodratic  Ideals  of  self-government 
and  individual  liberty. 
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We  should  focus  our  attention  on  the 
nature  of  Iraq's  Government  rather 
than  on  the  nature  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
It  Is  the  nature  of  Iraq's  dictatorship 
that  explains  its  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
Iraqi  soldiers  were  not  In  Kuwait  vol- 
untarily. They  were  ordered  there  to 
die  by  a  military  dictatorship  that  had 
absolute  control  over  their  lives.  Like- 
wise, the  Iraqi  people  did  not  want  war; 
they  were  in  it  because  of  the  dictator- 
ship. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  and 
our  Western  partners  should  declare  a 
goal  of  developing  a  democratically 
elected  government  in  Iraq.  Such  a 
goal  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  or  the  West.  It  seems  im- 
possible only  because  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  assumption  that 
many  Arabs  are  incapable  of  self-rule 
and  because  we  prefer  the  stability  of 
the  status  quo  of  nondemocratic  gov- 
ernments. 

Our  experience  since  August  2  should 
have  taught  us  the  danger  of  this  as- 
sumption. That  we  should  feel  this  way 
in  the  midst  of  history's  sweep  toward 
democracy  is  remarkable  and  trou- 
bling, after  witnessing  one  intransigent 
dictatorship  after  another  collapsing 
under  the  weights  of  the  protests  of  the 
people. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  recently 
presented  very  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive testimony  about  his  vision 
for  the  region.  He  focused  upon  the 
need  to  address  many  unresolved  polit- 
ical and  economic  Issues  which  create 
the  possibility  of  future  violence  and 
instability. 

What  is  missing  is  a  declaration  that 
our  first  objective  is  to  help  the  Iraqi 
people  throw  off  the  shackles  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  We  should  help  the 
Iraqi  people  move  to  self-government 
to  protect  their  civil  and  human  rights 
against  the  terror  of  people  like  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Further,  we  should  insist 
that  this  is  the  best  course  toward  cre- 
ating an  Iraq  which  is  a 
nonthreatenlng,  peaceful  member  of 
the  world  community. 

Stable  self-government  must  come 
from  the  people  themselves.  This  will 
be  exceptionally  din^icult  in  a  nation 
where  many  of  its  best  alternative 
leaders  were  killed  or  driven  fi-om  Iraq 
during  years  of  Baathist  Party  rule 
under  Saddam  Hussein. 

As  difficult  as  it  is,  the  goal  is  not 
impossible.  This  is  a  relatively  well 
educated  people  with  substantial  oil 
wealth.  The  grotmd  is  at  least  as  fertile 
as  in  Nicaragua  or  Cambodia,  where  we 
insist  upon  elections  before  conferring 
legitimacy.  Indeed,  the  most  difficult 
barrier  may  be  our  own  unwillingness 
to  break  the  news  to  some  of  our  Arab 
allies  who  get  nervous  when  discussing 
liberty  and  freedom  for  their  own  peo- 
ple. 

This  change  of  policy  should  come 
quickly  if  it  is  to  succeed.  Otherwise, 
our  military  actions  could  be  counter- 


productive to  the  effort.  Having 
achieved  military  superiority  quickly 
and  with  so  few  casualties  on  our  side, 
we  should  examine  closely  our  ulti- 
mate policies  which  go  beyond  military 
results.  Rather  than  simply  plunging 
ahead  with  a  military  plan  to  "liberate 
Kuwait"  we  should  ask  ourselves  what 
kind  of  victory  we  are  about  to 
achieve. 

For  example:  Are  we  obliged  to  kill 
all  of  Saddam  Hussein's  soldiers  who 
are  dug  in  so  pathetically  just  because 
he  is  willing  to  let  them  die?  I  hope 
not.  I  hope  we  will  begin  to  appeal  to 
the  Iraqi  people  not  just  for  their  sur- 
render or  a  military  coup  against  their 
vicious  dictator.  I  hope  we  will  begin  to 
talk  to  them  about  self-government 
which  protects  their  individual  rights 
against  the  likes  of  Saddam  Hussein  or 
others  in  his  Ba'athist  Party.  I  reject 
as  contemptuous  and  misguided  those 
who  argue  for  a  permanent  Western 
military  presence  in  the  region  as  a 
preferable  course  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

In  Iraq,  as  elsewhere,  democracy  is 
our  best  safeguard  against  a  recurrence 
of  Iraq's  Internal  and  external  brutal- 
ity. Nothing  would  stabilize  the  region 
more  than  a  government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people  in  the  cradle  of  civilization, 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

This  policy  change  should  cause  us  to 
look  at  the  Iraqi  people  as  human 
beings  to  be  won  over  to  a  way  of  gov- 
erning rather  than  a  people  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  should  make  us  concerned 
that  excessive  property  damage  and 
war  casualties  will  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  self-government  to  take  hold. 

This  policy  change  should  also  affect 
our  policies  for  helping  to  reconstruct 
Kuwait.  Yesterday's  Washington  Post 
reports  our  military  is  actively  plan- 
ning to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
antidemocratic  measures  in  Kuwait 
after  that  nation's  liberation.  A  draft 
of  the  military's  comprehensive  gulf 
war  plan  calls  for  such  measures  as 
martial  law  for  3  to  12  months  after  the 
war  ends;  government  control  of  the 
press;  and  restoration  of  prohibitions 
against  criticism  of  the  Emir.  Do  these 
actions  represent  American's  highest 
Ideals?  Is  this  why  we  have  just  spent 
billions  of  dollars  and  lost  dozens  of 
American  lives? 

At  some  point,  the  Arab  people  will 
rise  up  and  throw  out  their  kings, 
princes,  and  sheiks  as  rulers.  We  have 
been  on  the  right  side  of  history  as  we 
have  exposed  human  rights  abuses  in 
the  region.  We  were  on  the  right  side  of 
history  to  block  and  reverse  Saddam 
Hussein's  expansionist  aggression.  Now 
we  should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  we 
are  on  the  right  side  of  history  when 
political  change  sweeps  the  gulf  as  it 
has  swept  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  must  not  let  money  or  oil  or 
old  habits  and  prejudices  blind  us  and 
keep  us  from  doing  what  is  right— as  it 
did  for  too  many  of  the  years  Saddam 


Hussein's  Ba'athist  Party  terrorized 
his  people. 

We  appear  close  to  achieving  a  mili- 
tary victory.  Now  It  is  time  for  us  to 
pursue  a  goal  that  will  greatly  dignify 
the  losses  on  all  sides:  the  ft-eedom  of 
the  Iraqi  people.  We  should  nmke  sure 
our  closing  military  tactics  are  con- 
sistent with  that  goal.  And  we  should 
use  economic  sanctions  and  other 
measures  until  a  government  is  estab- 
lished that  is  pluralistic  and  liberal  in 
its  protection  of  individual  freedoms. 

We  must  not  let  the  impressive  power 
of  our  military  strength  lull  us  into  be- 
lieving that  a  punishing  defeat  of  Iraq 
and  an  unconditional  surrender  will  an- 
swer our  fondest  wishes.  The  remark- 
able accuracy  of  our  smart  weapons 
should  not  make  us  overlook  the  awe- 
some appeal  of  our  wise  values. 

Let  us  never  forget  or  underestimate 
the  essence  of  America's  continuing  ex- 
periment in  representative  govern- 
ment. That  essence  is  confidence  in 
democratic  institutions,  a  confidence 
which  is  reinforced  by  the  profound  de- 
velopments taking  place  In  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  elsewhere. 

Yearning  for  democratic  processes  is 
a  natural  and  universal  human  char- 
acteristic— thatis  what  our  Founders 
taught.  It  Is  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
human  dignity  which  cuts  across  all 
national,  religious,  ethnic,  and  eco- 
nomic barriers. 

The  people  of  Iraq,  as  we  Americans 
and  others  demonstrate,  can  and  will 
establish  democratic  institutions  if  and 
when  they  enjoy  an  environment  which 
allows  them  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  goal  of 
our  foreign  policy  must  be  to  create 
this  environment  by  seeking  represent- 
ative constitutional  government  in 
Iraq.  To  do  anything  less  would  de- 
mean our  continuing  American  experi- 
ment in  democracy. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  KUWAIT 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  would  like  this  after- 
noon to  talk  about  the  possibility  and 
what  we  need  to  do  immediately  if  we 
hope  to  support  democracy  In  Kuwait. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  op-ed  piece  that  appeared, 
written  by  George  Will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  First  Arab  Democracy 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

What  person  was  most  directly  responsible 
for  the  broadest  improvement  of  life  for  the 
largest  niimber  of  women  in  this  century? 
Douglas  MacArthur,  whoee  contribution  to 
the  liberalization  of  Japan  should  be  remem- 
bered as  America  approaches  the  inxiblems 
and  possibilities  of  victory  In  another  war. 

Writing  some  of  Japan's  new  constitution 
on  a  yellow  legal  pad.  MacArthur,  as  gov- 
ernor of  occupied  Japan,  was  in  a  position 
and  a  mood  to  insist  on  such  radical  reforms 
as  the  rights  of  organised  labor,  schools  that 
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taught  democracy,  abolition  of  the  feudal  ar- 
istocracy and  women's  suffrasre.  Thirty-eight 
women  were  In  the  first  Diet  elected  under 
the  new  constitution. 

William  Manchester.  MacArthur's  biog- 
rapher, writes  that  before  MacArthur's  re- 
gency, concubinage  and  family  contract 
marriages  had  been  legal,  women  had  no  po- 
litical or  economic  rights  (not  even  the  right 
to  own  property),  public  schools  were  seg- 
regated by  sex  with  girls  having  a  diluted 
curriculum,  and  there  were  no  colleges  for 
women.  Adultery  had  been  licit  for  husbands 
but  illicit  for  wives.  The  Diet  had  to  choose: 
punish  both  or  neither.  The  crime  of  adul- 
tery was  abolished. 

Regarding  Iraq,  last  summer  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  defined  the  maximalists'  war 
aims:  "a  MacArthurlan  regency  in  Bagh- 
dad." That  seemed  then — and  still  does — like 
overreaching,  politically  and  militarily.  But 
now,  with  the  war  going  well,  we  should 
think  somewhat  spaciously. 

Today's  talk  about  the  New  World  Order 
has,  so  far,  a  conspicuous  Haw:  It  stresses 
order,  not  freedom.  However,  the  Reagan  for- 
eign policy  had  this  premise:  Domestic  free- 
dom conduces  to  international  order.  The 
idea,  which  would  give  needed  substance  to 
the  Bush  policy,  was  that  democracy  pacifies 
nations.  Governments  bound  to  popular  sen- 
timent will  not  be  warlike.  History  contains 
counter-examples  (for  example,  in  Europe  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  I),  but  the  theory  Is 
broadly  confirmed  by  experience. 

Thus,  a  sensible  war  aim  is  a  new  regime  in 
Iraq.  To  that  end.  the  United  States  has  put 
a  price  on  Saddam  Hussein's  head,  a  price 
that  rises  every  time  bomba  drop  another 
bridge  into  a  river.  The  price  is  the  potential 
▼alue  of  U.S.  aid  for  reconstruction  of  Iraq's 
Infrastructure. 

Such  aid  is  unthinkable  with  Saddam  on 
the  scene.  Furthermore,  the  Baath  Party, 
which  churned  up  one  Saddam,  is  a  likely 
source  of  another  one.  So  Iraq's  single-party 
state  must  be  reformed  If  Iraq  is  to  be 
tamed.  Iraqis  should  do  this,  but  the  allies 
can  provide  incentives  by  making  the  ending 
of  sanctions  and  of  the  occupation  of  south- 
em  Iraq  contingent  on  the  replacement  of 
Saddam's  regime. 

America  does  not  want  to  take  the  mili- 
tary measures  and  pay  the  political  price  of 
a  protracted  occupation  and  presence  to  in- 
stall a  regency  or  administer  anything  com- 
parable to  the  de-Naziflcation  of  Germany. 
But  America  should  keep  visible  to  all  Iraqis 
the  cash  value  to  Iraq  of  a  revolution,  or  at 
least  a  coup.  And  America  should  be  poised 
to  siHing  to  the  assistance  of  democratic  ele- 
ments. 

Furthermore.  Iraq  need  not  be  the  first 
place  for  a  healthy  infection  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  that  region.  There  Is  always  our 
new-found  fliend  Kuwait. 

Asked  if  Kuwait  no  longer  opposes  an 
American  presence  in  peacetime.  Kuwait's 
ambassador  here  says  only.  "I  don't  think 
now  we  are  in  a  position  to  pronounce  on 
this  subject."  Given  Kuwait's  position— flat 
on  its  back,  being  resuscitated  by  American 
power— perhaps  Kuwait  is  just  short  of 
breath. 

Perhaps  America  does  not  want  such  a 
presence  on  the  ground.  But  It  would  be  nice 
if  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  states 
woold  stop  treating  the  United  States  as  a 
corrupting  influence  except  when  there  is 
dying  to  be  done. 

Kuwait's  ambassador  says:  "The  U.S.  has 
been  in  the  Gulf  now  for  40  years."  Yes. 
afloat,  safely  offshore,  where  the  contamina- 
tion of  (i«edom  and  other  American  viruses 


cannot  so  easily  unsettle  Arab  societies. 
(When  the  United  States  was  serving  Kuwait 
during  the  reflagging  exercise  of  the  late 
19e0fl.  U.S.  military  and  intelligence  units 
were  based  on  barges.) 

Secretary  of  State  Baker,  asked  about  the 
possible  democratization  of  Kuwait,  says: 
"We  know  that  democracy  is  the  best  sys- 
tem," but  if  we  were  to  say  "that  the  govern- 
ment of  Kuwait  has  to  change,"  we  would  be 
"pennltting  aggression  to  effect  political 
change,  and  that  would  be,  I  think,  a  terrible 
mistake." 

How  is  that  again?  It  would  be  a  victory 
for  Iraq  If  Kuwait  helped  pay  its  debt  to  our 
democracy  by  practicing  democracy?  Kuwait 
owes  the  United  States  much— indeed,  every- 
thing, including  its  existence.  The  United 
States  has  earned  the  right  strongly  to  sug- 
gest to  Kuwait's  ruling  class  that  the  rules 
should  change. 

There  are  21  Arab  nations  and  not  a  single 
Arab  democracy.  Let  us  not  be  rude,  but  let 
us  say  to  Kuwait:  "Congratulations!  You  are 
going  to  be  the  first." 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
editorial  Mr.  Will  reminds  us  of  an- 
other moment  in  history  where  we  had 
achieved  a  military  victory  in  World 
Warn. 

MacArthur  had  to  make  a  decision. 
He  wrote  on  a  yellow  pad,  Mr.  Will 
said,  some  principles  that  were  going 
to  guide  the  allies  in  regards  to  Japan. 

It  is  instructive  about  what  Mac- 
Arthur  wrote.  He  said  that  we  ought  to 
insist  on  such  radical  reforms  as  the 
rigbts  of  organized  labor,  schools  that 
taught  democracy,  the  abolition  of  feu- 
dal aristocracy  and  women's  sufferage. 
These  are  radical  concepts  at  a  time  in 
Japan  when  many  thought  they  were 
alien  to  the  culture  itself,  and  that 
they  would  not  work  and  would  not 
hold. 

la  comparison  to  that  and  our  policy 
cvurently  toward  Kuwait,  we  begin  by 
saying,  first  of  all,  we  fought  this  war 
to  restore  the  Sabah  family  as  a  legiti- 
mate government.  Though  that  indeed 
appears  to  be  the  implication  of  the 
U.N.  resolution,  it  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate, particularly  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  us  to  consider 
wh*t  values  we  want  to  assert  for  the 
people  of  Kuwait. 

Indeed.  I  believe  if  you  ask  most 
Americans,  if  you  ask  particularly 
thoBe  who  fought  on  the  ground,  they 
will  say  we  did  fight  for  liberty  and 
justice.  We  fought  for  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait — the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  and 
not  the  reinstitution  of  a  government 
controlled  by  a  family  that  does  not 
allow  democracy  or  dissent,  a  govern- 
ment that  abolished  their  parliament 
in  1986  essentially  striking  out  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  constitution  drafted  in 
1962. 

Why  did  they  abolish  parliament? — 
Because  they  grew  weary  of  dissent, 
and  they  grrew  weary  of  disagreements 
having  to  resolve  the  conflicts  that  al- 
ways have  to  be  resolved  in  democracy. 
It  Beems  to  me  appropriate  that  we 
think  about  what  we  might  be  doing 
right  now. 


The  second  piece  of  our  policy  can  be 
seen  in  Secretary  of  State  Baker's  re- 
marks that  also  are  quoted  in  Mr. 
Will's  Qolumn.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion alJout  democracy  In  Kuwait,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said, 

"We  koow  democracy  is  the  best  system, 
but  if  wa  were  to  say  that  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  lias  to  change,  we  would  be  permit- 
ting aggression  to  effect  political  change, 
and  that  would  be,  I  think,  a  terrible  mis- 
take." 

Mr.  F)*e8ldent,  the  problem  of  linkage 
is  a  problem  prior  to  the  Initiation  of 
combatk  prior  to  the  successful — and  I 
suspect  most  of  us  believe  that  it  will 
be  a  successful — humiliation  of  the 
forces  of  Saddam  Hussein.  After  that 
mllltajy  victory,  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  sit  around  and  be  concerned 
about  doing  the  right  thing  for  fear  of 
rewarding  a  man  who  has  been  defeated 
in  combat.  It  seems  to  me  we  need  to 
try  to  figure  out  what  we  can  do  to 
avoid  having  to  have  this  situation 
occur  in  the  futui'e. 

If  we  believe  that  democracy  is  so 
valuable  that  we  will  not  establish  le- 
gitimaoy  In  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua until  there  is  an  election,  that 
we  will  not  establish  legitimacy  in  a 
government  in  Cambodia  until  there  is 
an  election,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
entitled  to  do  the  same  in  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  another 
rather  disturbing  article  that  ought  to 
give  US  some  pause  right  now.  not  six 
months  from  now.  but  right  now,  and 
that  was  an  article  by  Jim  Hoagland 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  27, 1991] 

KuwATT's  Emir,  anticipattno  RETtraN, 

Declares  Martial  Law 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia.  February  26.— The 
exiled  emir  of  Kuwait,  moving  to  resjisert  his 
authority  as  the  climactic  battles  of  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait  intensify,  declared  martial 
law  ovsr  his  war-torn  nation  today  and 
began  preparations  for  an  immediate  return 
home. 

The  decision  by  Sheik  Jablr  Ahmed  Sabah. 
Kuwait's  hereditary  ruler,  to  proclaim  mar- 
tial Isrw  for  three  months  came  as 
unconfirmed  reports  reached  here  that  Iraqi 
soldiers  had  kidnapped  thousands  of  Kuwaiti 
citizens  and  blown  up  the  city-state's  Na- 
tional Assembly,  banks  and  hotels  as  they 
retreated  from  the  Kuwaiti  capital. 

The  martial  law  decree  was  Inunediately 
contested  by  some  members  of  Kuwait's  op- 
positloa-in-exile,  who  want  the  emirate's 
parliament  reconvened  before  any  decision  is 
made  oa  martial  law. 

These  iK-otests  are  likely  to  carry  little 
weight  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  its  coalition 
partners,  who  have  fought  to  restore  the 
Sabah  family  as  the  legitimate  government 
of  Kuwait  diplomats  here  said.  But  the  pro- 
test suggested  there  would  be  an  immediate 
resumption  of  the  struggles  that  had  split 
Kuwait's  political  elite  before  the  Iraqi 
army's  Invasion  on  Aug.  2. 
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Several  hundred  American  soldiers  trained 
as  civil  affairs  specialists  will  stay  in  Kuwait 
City  to  work  with  the  martial  law  grovem- 
ment  to  restore  basic  services,  a  Western 
diplomat  said.  But  these  troops  will  play  no 
role  in  maintaining  public  security  In  what 
may  well  be  chaotic  conditions  following  the 
liberation,  the  diplomat  reported. 

Arab  and  Western  diplomatic  sources  said 
Iraqi  soldiers  rounded  up  at  least  10,000  Ku- 
waiti civilians  In  Kuwait  City  over  the  past 
three  to  four  days  and  took  them  to  un- 
known destinations.  Kuwaiti  resistance  lead- 
ers also  reported  that  Iraqi  troops  have  ab- 
ducted thousands  of  Kuwaiti  citisens.  Those 
said  to  have  been  taken  include  relatives  of 
Kuwaiti  military  personnel  and  prominent 
families,  as  well  as  women  and  teenagers. 
However,  the  reports  of  the  abductions  could 
not  be  independently  confirmed. 

"We  don't  know  where  these  people  have 
been  taken,"  said  a  Western  diplomat,  who 
noted  that  the  number  of  kidnapped  citizens 
may  be  in  "the  tens  of  thousands." 

"Acting  on  orders  trom  Baghdad,  the  Iraqi 
forces  in  Kuwait  staged  these  roundups,"  the 
diplomat  said.  "They  also  blew  up  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  building,  some  of  the  banks 
and  the  city's  hotels  as  they  pulled  out.  We 
know  what  those  orders  said  and  we  know 
who  signed  them." 

He  declined  to  confirm  that  Western  intel- 
ligence had  intercepted  the  orders  sent  from 
Baghdad.  But  he  said  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein  bore  "the  ultimate  responsibility" 
for  the  orders  having  been  sent. 

The  destruction  was  ordered  "for  spite," 
not  for  military  purposes  in  the  frantic  re- 
treat, the  diplomat  said.  "Iraqi  officers  are 
hopping  In  stolen  cars  and  heading  for  the 
border  as  fast  as  they  can." 

A  Saudi  official  aware  of  reports  from  a 
Saudi  intelligence  unit  that  moved  into  Ku- 
wait City  today  said  Iraqi  soldiers  "are  run- 
ning to  get  out  of  the  city  when  they  see  our 
troops.  They  are  finished." 

The  Kuwaiti  emir  named  his  cousin  Crown 
Prince  Saad  Abdullah  Sabah,  as  martial  law 
governor  and  senior  liaison  officer  with  the 
coalition  forces  that  have  met  swift  success 
in  their  three-day-old  ground  campaign.  No 
other  details  of  how  martial  law  will  work 
were  included  in  the  terse  announcement. 

The  government,  in  a  move  criticized  by 
some  Kuwaitis,  has  said  that  its  citizens 
abroad  will  not  be  permitted  to  return  home 
for  at  least  three  months  to  allow  time  to  re- 
establish security  and  basic  services  such  as 
water,  electricity  and  transportation. 

Initial  efforts  by  Kuwaiti  opposition  fig- 
ures and  the  ruling  family,  which  escaped  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  the  first  hours  of  the  Iraqi 
invasion,  to  bury  their  differences  during  the 
occupation  have  collapsed  in  recent  weeks  as 
the  govemment-in-«xlIe  began  to  foreshadow 
the  emir's  intention  to  rule  by  decree  for  a 
limited  period  after  liberation. 

Martial  law  has  been  a  controversial  issue 
because  some  Kuwaitis  fear  It  would  be  used 
to  entrench  the  power  of  the  ruling  Sabah 
family,  who  not  only  must  contend  with 
longtime  opposition  leaders  but  those  figures 
who  remained  inside  Kuwait  helping  run  the 
civic  and  armed  resistance  to  Iraq  and  are 
expected  to  demand  a  greater  political  role 
in  running  their  country. 

The  crown  prince,  signaling  his  sensitivity 
to  these  concerns,  has  named  representatives 
of  these  groups  to  the  committee  that  will 
administer  martial  rule  in  Kuwait. 

The  Kuwaiti  opposition  has  grown  more 
vocal  and  more  substantial  since  1986,  when 
the  emir,  tired  of  criticism  and  apparently 
tightened  by  the  government's  eroding  pop- 


ularity, suspended  the  National  Assembly 
and  effectively  abrogated  its  1962  constitu- 
tion. Last  May,  docens  of  Kuwait's  most 
prominent  businessmen.  Intellectuals  and 
professionals  signed  a  petition  demanding 
that  parliament  be  reconvened. 

Diplomats  said  these  domestic  tensions  in 
Kuwait  may  have  been  one  factor  in  encour- 
aging Iraq  to  stage  its  August  Invasion.  But 
the  Iraqis  failed  in  their  attempt  to  find  Ku- 
waitis who  would  serve  in  a  pupi>et  regime, 
prompting  Baghdad  to  annex  Kuwait  and 
move  on  a  collision  course  with  the  multi- 
national coalition  formed  to  enforce  a  U.N. 
mandate  to  restore  Kuwait's  government. 

The  appointment  of  Saad,  who  is  more  pop- 
ular than  the  emir,  as  chief  martial  law  ad- 
ministrator, may  help  ease  political  ten- 
sions. But  the  Kuwaiti  opposition  plans  to 
form  a  broadly  based  political  fi-ont  to  chal- 
lenge the  emir's  increasingly  autocratic 
practices,  opposition  spokesmen  have  said. 

Fresh  concerns  by  the  opposition  were 
triggered  last  week  by  remarks  attributed  to 
Kuwaiti  Information  Minister  Bedr  Jassim 
Yacoub,  who  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Ku- 
wait will  have  to  be  "purified  of  intruders" 
who  may  be  agents  of  Iraq. 

Fear  that  there  will  be  bloody  reprisals 
against  foreign  residents — primarily  Pal- 
estinians— who  stayed  and  collaborated  with 
the  Iraqi  occupation  army  is  cited  by  Ku- 
waiti officials  as  one  reason  that  a  rapid 
proclamation  of  martial  law  was  needed. 

But  even  if  there  is  no  more  bloodshed,  the 
reconstruction  task  facing  the  Kuwaiti  gov- 
ernment will  be  awesome.  Estimates  of  a  $100 
billion  pirce  tag  for  reconstruction  will  have 
to  be  increased  after  the  violence  by  the 
Iraqis  in  the  past  week.  Western  sources 
said. 

The  U.S.  civil  affairs  experts  to  be  de- 
ployed in  Kuwait  City  will  be  called  on  to 
help  restore  water  supplies,  clear  the  streets 
of  rubble,  get  the  international  airport  work- 
ing again  and  fix  the  emirate's  communica- 
tions networks,  the  diplomats  said.  But  secu- 
rity matters  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
American-trained  Kuwaiti  military  police 
units  established  since  August. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  ESngineers  has 
signed  a  $46  million  contract  to  manage  the 
initial  phase  of  reconstruction,  which  will 
coincide  with  the  three-month  period  of  mar- 
tial law. 

(Correspondent  Caryle  Murphy  in  Dhahran 
contributed  to  this  report.) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  again,  I 
understajid  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
coalition  together.  Or  I  should  say  I  at- 
tempt to  understand. 

I  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  holding  this  coalition  to- 
gether. But  I  know  the  E^mlr  of  Kuwait 
put  in  S31.5  billion.  And  once  someone 
becomes  your  banker,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  think  perhaps  you  should  allow 
things  to  go  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  desire. 

But  listen  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Emir  of  Kuwait  wants  for  the  people  of 
Kuwait.  We  are  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  marshal  law. 

The  principles  I  referred  to  earlier 
have  created  the  environment  in 
which,  rather  than  writing  out  on  a 
yellow  pad  some  radical  principles  of 
democracy  and  ft«edom  for  the  people 
of  Kuwait,  we  have  instead  produced  a 
lengthy  document  by  people  who  are 


concerned  about  the  administration  of 
a  city,  people  who  are  concerned  about 
how  do  you  conduct  the  reconstruction 
of  the  country,  and  not  the  true  libera- 
tion of  the  people. 

We  will  i)ermit,  unless  we  change  our 
policy,  Mr.  President,  the  Emir  of  Ku- 
wait to  come  back  in  under  an  edict  of 
marshal  law,  and  we  say,  well,  we  have 
to  have  marshal  law,  because  we  need 
stability  in  what  is  essentially  Kuwait 
City. 

I  suggest  a  relatively  small  number 
of  allied  forces  could  stabilize  things  in 
Kuwait,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  say  we  have  to  allow  the  Eimir 
to  establish  marshal  law  in  order  for  us 
to  have  that  stability. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  very  least 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish  that, 
because  if  you  look  at  the  details  of  the 
policies  that  the  Emir  of  Kuwait  in- 
tends to  put  in  place,  it  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  this  notion  that  we  are 
liberating  the  people. 

Citizens  living  abroad  under  the 
Emir's  dictates  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  until,  as  he  says,  stability  is  re- 
stored. What  he  means  by  that  is  imtil 
he  can  get  power  again.  Then  he  will 
allow  citizens  to  return  to  Kuwait.  He 
will  rule  by  edict,  not  be  reestablishing 
the  parliament,  not  by  reestablishing 
self  rule,  and  particularly  not  by  giving 
a  reward  to  those  people  who  stayed  in 
Kuwait  rather  than  fleeing  to  the  re- 
sort in  At  Ta'if,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  and  perhaps 
most  alarmingly — and  it  should  be  to 
all  of  us  who  know  how  important  it 
is— the  Emir  of  Kuwait  will  prohibit 
the  news  media  f^om  publishing,  pri- 
vate or  public,  and  will  not  allow  pri- 
vate-sector broadcasting.  The  Eimlr  in- 
tends to  control  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  people  of  Kuwait  who  did 
remain  to  fight  against  the  aggression 
of  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  one  final  article  that  was  In 
the  Washington  Post  by  Oary  Lee  and 
Dana  Priest  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  27,  1991] 

GOVQINMENT-IN-EXILE     RKADT     TO     RESTORE 

Nation— Local  U.S.   Armt  Unff  Drafts 

Blueprint  for  Kuwatt 

(By  Gary  Lee  and  Dana  Priest) 

Kuwait's  govemment-in-exlle,  aided  by 
thousands  of  allied  troops  and  dosena  of 
international  contractors,  is  poised  to  begin 
the  most  detailed  reconstruction  of  a  coun- 
try in  recent  times. 

While  a  street-by-street  blueprint  drawn 
up  by  the  Army's  3S2nd  Civil  AflUrs  Com- 
mand, based  in  Prince  G«orges  County,  will 
be  used  to  nail  together  the  new  infrastruc- 
ture, the  shape  of  Kuwait's  political  and  cul- 
tural Institutions  is  still  very  much  under 
debate. 

According  to  U.S.-based  Kuwaitis  involved 
in  the  postwar  planning,  some  of  the  sen- 
sitive questions  to  be  answered  Include 
whether  Kuwait  will  allow  an  independent 
parliament  and  extend  the  vote  to  women. 
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Many  Kuwaitis,  critical  of  the  way  tbelr 
compatriots  had  become  used  to  buying  tech- 
nical and  military  talent  they  needed  to  run 
Kuwait  before  the  Aug.  2  invasion,  are  also 
arguing  It  is  time  that  Kuwaiti  citizens  learn 
to  do  more  for  themselves. 

Despite  announcing  a  three-month  period 
of  maxtial  law  yesterday,  the  Kuwaiti  ruling 
family  has  said  It  plans  to  reintroduce  par- 
liamentary democracy  to  Kuwait  and  further 
modernize  the  country's  political  system. 
The  basis  of  chajige  will  be  the  1962  Kuwaiti 
constitution,  a  Western-style  document^-ef- 
fectively  abrogated  when  Sheik  Jabir  Ahmed 
Sabah,  Kuwait's  ruler,  suspended  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1966 — guaranteeing  such 
Western  principles  as  universal  suffrage  but 
never  fVtUy  enforced. 

But  a  debate  Is  raging  among  exiled  Ku- 
waitis and  some  Westerners  over  the  pace 
and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  reforms.  One 
Issue  is  how  strong  a  role  U.S.  advisers 
should  play  in  enforcing  democratic  prin- 
ciples In  the  new  Kuwait. 

"I  know  that  Kuwait  has  undergone  a  lot 
of  suffertng,"  Washington  political  com- 
mentator Robert  Beckel  said  in  recent  inter- 
view. "But  I  question  whether  we  are  playing 
a  role  In  the  way  they  run  their  country.  I 
think  we  should  be." 

Kuwaiti  spokesman  Fawzl  Sultan  differed. 
An  executive  director  of  the  World  Bank  who 
has  played  an  active  role  in  planning  the 
running  of  postwar  Kuwait,  he  said  that  Ku- 
waitis are  fully  capable  of  enforcing  their 
own  political  reforms  and  have  no  need  for 
outside  help. 

Another  issue  being  discussed  Is  when  the 
new  parliament  will  begin  and  how  much 
power  it  win  have.  Sultan  says  that  no  real 
political  reforms  are  possible  until  next 
year.  "Our  biggest  priority  is  stability."  he 
said.  "It's  clear  that  these  changes  will  hap- 
pen, but  it's  impossible  to  predict  when." 

The  plan  to  physically  rebuild  the  country 
Is  more  straightforward,  with  U.S.  military 
advisers  participating  in  every  arena,  from 
civil  defense  and  public  works  to  security 
and  plans  for  possible  war  crimes  trials. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  five-year  project, 
which  will  include  rebuilding  every  physical 
structure  within  the  country,  from  its  road 
and  oil  refineries  to  its  hospitals  and 
schools,  will  cost  as  much  as  $100  billion. 

In  California  last  night,  the  giant  San 
Prancisco-based  construction  company  Bech- 
tel  Group  Inc.  announced  that  it  had  been 
hired  by  Kuwait  Petroleum  Co.  as  project 
manager  to  restore  Kuwait's  oil  production 
and  refining  operation. 

A  Bechtel  spokesman,  Michael  Kidder,  said 
the  company's  first  priority  Is  to  support 
specialists  hired  to  fight  the  hundreds  of  oil 
field  fires  set  by  Iraqi  forces.  This  task  will 
Include  running  a  water  pipeline  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  blazing  oil  fields. 

Bechtel  has  130  employees  in  London  work- 
ing on  the  rebuilding  effort;  ultimately,  the 
company  expects  to  have  4,300  workers  In 
Kuwait.  Another  1,300  Kuwait  Petroleum  em- 
ployees also  will  work  on  the  project.  Kidder 
said. 

He  said  he  could  supply  neither  a  timetable 
nor  cost  estimates  for  the  job  until  the  com- 
pany has  had  a  chance  to  assess  the  amount 
of  damages. 

According  to  the  200-page  draft  Army  civil 
affairs  document,  the  news  media  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Kuwaiti  government  dur- 
ing the  three  months  of  martial  law,  and  all 
private-sector  publishing  and  broadcasting 
will  be  prohibited. 

About  9,000  Kuwaiti  soldiers,  national 
guard  members  and  police  and  1,000  fire- 


fighters have  been  identified  as  an  Interim 
security  force.  U.S.  assistance  In  this  area 
"may  be  necessary"  and  U.S.  officials  will 
help  staff  a  Public  Safety  Operations  Center, 
the  paper  notes. 

The  document,  which  Ahmad  Khajah,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Washington-based  Citi- 
zens for  a  Free  Kuwait,  said  was  the  plan 
being  used  for  postwar  reconstruction,  states 
that  war  crimes  will  be  prosecuted  in  Ku- 
waiti tribunals  by  Kuwaiti  authorities  "with 
assistance  fi-om  allied  personnel."  Kuwaiti 
civilian  claims  for  combat  damages  by  U.S. 
forces  "will  be  paid  by  the  Kuwaitis,"  it 
states. 

During  the  first  seven  days  after  libera- 
tion, Kuwaiti  and  allied  forces  plan  to  clear 
mines,  deploy  medical  teams  to  care  for  ci- 
vilians, set  up  refugee  camps  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  provide  airlifts  out  of  the 
country  for  the  injured. 

A  mass  immunization  program  for  children 
is  scheduled  to  be  put  in  place,  along  with  a 
system  for  importing  and  distributing  food 
and  medical  supplies,  much  of  which  has 
been  warehoused  in  nearby  Bahrain.  Emer- 
gency teams  plan  to  bring  in  and  distribute 
enough  food  for  800,000  people  and  between 
1.8  million  to  4.8  million  liters  of  bottled 
water  a  week. 

During  the  first  two  weeks,  priorities  will 
be  to  clear  roads  of  debris,  repair  downed 
overpasses  or  build  new  roads  to  circumvent 
problem  areas  and  to  conduct  an  initial 
structural  assessment  of  all  hospitals,  ac- 
cording to  the  document. 

The  country  is  to  be  divided  into  seven 
areas  during  the  "emergency"  phase  of  the 
recoastruction.  which  is  expected  to  last  at 
least  three  months.  Each  of  the  areas  will  be 
divided  into  nine  sectors,  with  sub-ministries 
responsible  for  health,  security,  government, 
food  storage  and  distribution,  fire,  tele- 
communications, public  transport,  housing 
and  defense.  This  work  will  be  coordinated 
by  a  main  office  of  public  works  In  which 
will  be  housed,  among  other  elements,  a  pub- 
lic relations  coordinator. 

The  352nd  Civil  Affairs  Command  that  pro- 
duced the  plan  Is  a  reserve  unit  based  at  Riv- 
erdale  in  Prince  George's  County.  It  was  in- 
volved In  the  rebuilding  of  Panama  after  the 
1969  U.S.  invasion.  The  unit  draws  its  mem- 
bers from  the  ranks  of  Washington's  federal 
and  local  bureaucracies. 

Their  expertise  is  reflected  in  the  level  of 
bureaucratic  detail  that  characterizes  the 
plan.  For  example,  the  plan  calls  for  staffing 
the  main  public  works  office  with  105  people 
and  for  It  to  be  equipped  with  five  cars,  48 
desk  chairs,  two  conference  tables,  50  dozen 
tablets  of  paper,  two  typewriters.  32  type- 
writer ribbons.  10  two-way  radios.  2  Polaroid 
cameras.  48  staplers  and  100  boxes  of  staples 
and  too  packages  of  paper  clips  among  other 
items. 

One  of  the  biggest  political  changes  under 
discussion  is  whether  Kuwaitis  should  as- 
sume more  responsiblity  for  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  aspects  of  running  their  country. 

Kuwaiti  citizens,  a  minority  in  their  own 
country,  hired  foreign  labor  to  do  everything 
from  running  their  banks  to  driving  their 
cars.  Under  new  rules,  however,  the  entrance 
of  foreigners  Into  the  country  will  be  se- 
verely restricted,  forcing  Kuwaitis  to  assume 
a  bigger  share  of  the  workload. 

But  Sultan  said  a  new  work  ethic  may 
have  already  been  introduced  in  Kuwait, 
thanks  to  the  Invasion.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  he  said,  "One  can  be  certain 
that  only  Kuwaitis  have  been  working  in  Ku- 
wait." 


Mr.  KERREY.  In  this  article  it  de- 
scribes what  the  United  States  is  going 
to  do  to  assist  the  E^mir  of  Kuwait  in 
reestablishing  a  functioning  adminis- 
tration What  we  will  do  to  assist  him  in 
rebuilding  the  structures  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  seems  to 
me  If  wa  are  going  to  give  real  meaning 
to  the  sacrifice  the  American  people 
have  just  made  and,  moreover,  if  we 
are  going  to  truly  discover  a  way  for  a 
stabilization  of  the  region  to  occur 
that  will  not  require  us  to  have  to  go 
back  into  that  region,  then  we  ought  to 
suggest— and  we  have  the  power  to  sug- 
gest— self-rule  will  be  the  standard  for 
Kuwait,  and  we  ought  to  further  sug- 
gest that  self-rule  is  the  standard  for 
Iraq. 

There  are  democratic  forces  in  both 
nations.  Mr.  President,  and  we  have 
supported  democratic  movements 
throughout  this  world.  I  fear  deeply 
that  we  will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of 
history  again  if  we  support  monarchies 
and  sheiks  and  emirs  against  the  will 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  of  the  essence, 
particularly  with  Kuwait,  if  we  are  to 
do  it.  If  we  wait  90  days  or  120  days  or 
180  days,  this  monarchy  will  be  rees- 
tablished. 

I  do  not  object  at  all  to,  nor  would  I 
intend  t»  impose  upon  the  Kuwaiti  peo- 
ple an  inability  to  establish  a  constitu- 
tional aionarchy,  if  they  chose,  or  if 
they  choose  to  reestablish  the  monar- 
chy of  the  emir,  I  would  not  object  to 
that.  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  what  they 
should  ^o,  Mr.  President.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  of  America 
should  stand  here  after  this  grreat  vic- 
tory and  say  we  are  required  to  turn 
over  th«  reins  of  power  to  the  Emir  of 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  though  in  morning  business  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Akaka  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  514  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


At  12:49  p.m.,  a  message  ft-om  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill  and  joint  resolution, 
each  without  aniendment: 

S.  379.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  current  tmd  former 
Peace  Corpe  volunteers  on  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corpe. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2501  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  the 
Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Sharp  to  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  4:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corpe  and  the  current  and  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corpe. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived firom  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  586.  An  act  to  require  regular  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  on  the  contributions 
made  by  foreign  countries  to  offset  such 
costs,  and  on  other  contributions  made  by 
foreign  countries  in  response  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  27,  1991,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corpe  and  the  current  and  former 
Peace  Corpe  volunteers  on  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Luoar, 
Mr.  AKAKA,  and  Mr.  Boren); 
S.  511.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to  im- 
prove foreign  instruction  and  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pro- 
mote equal  access  to  opportunities  to  study 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
MncuLSKi): 
S.  512.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
$25,000,000  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
to  conduct  certain  research  on  breast  cancer, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  require  that,  as  appropriate, 
women  and  members  of  minority  groupe  be 
included  as  subjects  in  clinical  research  con- 
ducted under  the  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By    Ms.    MDCULSKI   (for   herself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.    Harkin,     Mr.    Bingaman,     Mr. 
Wellstone,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Akaka, 
and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
other  Acts  to  promote  greater  equity  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  to  women 
through  expanded  research  on  women's  is- 
sues, improved  access  to  health  care  serv- 
ices, and  the  development  of  disease  preven- 
tion  activities  responsive  to   the   needs   of 
women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

iNOUYE): 

S.  515.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  Indian 
reservation  roads  for  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996;  to  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  prevent  potential  abuses  of 
electronic  monitoring  in  the  workplace;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.   BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PELL): 
S  517.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Educational  Ex- 
changes Enhancement  Act  of  1991";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1961  and  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Hospice  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  week  in  March  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and  second  time  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr. 

BOREN): 

S.  511.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 

improve    foreign    instruction    and    to 

amend   the   Higher  Education  Act   of 

1965  in  order  to  promote  equal  access  to 

opportunities  to  study  abroad,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


GLOBAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNTTIES  ACT  OF  UH 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Global  Edu- 
cation Opportunities  Act  of  1991.  I  am 
not  alone  in  recognizing  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  others 
cultures  and  their  languages.  In  intro- 
ducing this  measure,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Simon,  Jeffords,  Pell,  Luoar,  akaka, 
and  BOREN.  We  join  educators,  the  Na- 
tional Governors,  and  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  their  efforts  to  bolster  the  inter- 
national education  of  our  youth.  The 
Democratic  leadership  in  1990  included 
expanding  foreign  lang\iage  education 
in  their  national  goals.  The  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Omcials,  the  South- 
em  Governor's  Association,  and  the 
National  Governors'  Association  have 
made  foreign  languages  a  priority  in 
their  goals  and  objectives. 

A  day  does  not  pass  without  a  head- 
line in  the  news  on  our  activities  in  the 
international  arena,  be  it  GATT  trade 
talks  in  Brussels,  diplomatic  relations 
at  the  United  Nations,  negotiating  debt 
reductions  in  Latin  America,  or  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  While  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  become  increasingly 
more  interdependent,  the  United 
States  lags  far  behind  other  nations  in 
providing  international  education  op- 
portunities. There  are  more  teachers  of 
English  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  there 
are  students  of  Russian  in  the  United 
States.  In  sharp  contrast,  only  1  In  5 
high  school  graduates  in  the  United 
States  take  more  than  2  years  of  a  for- 
eign language.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
our  students  study  Arabic,  Russian, 
Chinese,  or  Japanese,  the  languages  of 
three-fourths  of  the  world.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  more  than  35  States 
are  experiencing  or  projecting  short- 
ages of  foreign  language  teachers.  And. 
only  17  percent  of  our  elementary 
schools  offer  any  foreign  language  in- 
struction. 

Moreover,  we  are  sending  too  few  of 
our  students  abroad  to  gain  essential 
skills.  Less  than  1  percent  of  our  im- 
dergraduates  study  abroad  each  year; 
75  percent  of  those  elect  to  study  at  the 
traditional  western  European  univer- 
sities. In  1989  we  sent  fewer  than  4,000 
of  our  12.2  million  undergraduates  to 
study  abroad  in  Asia.  In  contrast,  more 
than  29,800  Japanese  students  studied 
in  the  United  States  in  the  same  year. 
While  we  gain  much  fW>m  the  presence 
of  students  trom  around  the  world  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  not  the 
least  in  terms  of  the  international  per- 
spectives they  bring  to  our  campuses, 
we  must  find  ways  to  encourage  far 
more  of  our  best  imdergraduates  to  go 
abroad  to  learn  first-hand  about  other 
cultures,  their  languages  and  business 
practices. 

The  need  to  broaden  international 
understanding  has  not  been  lost  on  the 
nations  of  the  European  Community.  A 
key  element  of  their  economic  integra- 
tion   plan    is    an    ambitious    scheme 
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known  as  "Erasmus"  througrh  wblcta  an 
additional  150,000  European  Commu- 
nity university  students  will  have 
studied  abroad  in  another  EC  coimtry 
by  next  year.  The  aim  of  Erasmus  is  to 
create  a  large  cadre  of  young  profes- 
sionals who  will  be  fluent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  at  last  one  other  EC  country 
and  knowledgeable  about  business 
practices  of  other  EC  countries.  The  EC 
has  already  announced  a  new  initiative 
called  "Tempus"  to  extend  their  inter- 
national student  mobility  initiative  to 
the  nations  of  Central  and  Elastem  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  essential  that  we  expand  inter- 
national education  opportunities  to 
reach  more  students.  If  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  pipeline  that  produces  students 
with  real  expertise  and  facility  with 
languages,  we  must  begin  early  in  the 
primary  grades,  as  they  do  in  other  na- 
tions. To  do  this,  we  must  eliminate 
the  shortage  of  educators  qualified  to 
teach  foreign  languages  in  our  schools, 
jMirticularly  in  the  elementary  schools. 

We  must  no  longer  view  the  study 
abroad  experience  as  a  nice  optional 
add-on  to  the  education  of  our  students 
who  can  afford  it.  A  study  abroad  expe- 
rience sharpens  language  skills  and  im- 
merses students  in  the  culture  of  their 
host  nation.  Students  who  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  study 
abroad  have  become  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  American  economy 
and  government. 

We  must  also  make  materials  and  re- 
sources reach  the  schools  and  students 
interested  in  offering  international 
education  opportunities.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  materials  in  the  dif- 
ficult languages  such  as  Arabic  and 
Japanese  simply  do  not  exist. 

It  is  a  fact  that  English  is  widely  spo- 
ken by  our  economic  competitors  and 
foreign  diplomats.  However,  this 
should  not  be  a  disincentive  for  Ameri- 
cans to  learn  the  langruages  of  other 
nations.  In  recent  years,  greater 
amounts  of  scientific  and  technical 
materials  are  being  produced  in  other 
languages.  For  example,  no  American 
firm  applied  for  a  recent  S90  million 
contract  from  Nissan  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  because  they  required  that 
the  documentation  be  in  Japanese. 
Their  superior  language  skills  defi- 
nitely gives  other  nations  a  serious 
competitive  advantage  internationally. 
The  more  we  know,  the  better  prepared 
we  are  to  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
international  arena. 

If  adopted,  the  Global  Education  Op- 
portunities Act  would  improve  the 
availability  of  aind  access  to  inter- 
national education  programs.  To  help 
eliminate  the  shortage  of  foreign  lan- 
guage teachers,  especially  those 
trained  to  teach  in  elementary  schools, 
the  measure  would  make  Federal 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  not-for-profit  organizations 
committed  to  developing  innovative 
and  model  programs  for  the  training  of 


educators.  The  limited  availability  of 
foreign  language  instructors,  however. 
Is  not  only  the  result  of  too  few  teach- 
ers. Within  the  last  5  years,  an  already 
serious  language  teacher  shortage  has 
been  exacerbated  by  phenomenal  in- 
creases in  enrolllments.  I>ast  year 
alone,  the  number  of  high  school  stu- 
dents studying  Russian  increased  from 
12,000  to  18,000.  Over  the  last  10  years 
States  such  as  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Oregon  have  seen  language 
enrollments  more  than  double.  As 
North  Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Louisiana 
implement  new  foreigrn  language  re- 
quirements in  the  elementary  schools 
the  teacher  shortage  will  only  worsen. 
Numerous  school  districts  that  would 
like  to  offer  Russian,  Japanese,  or  even 
German,  elementary  programs  cannot 
find  teachers.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  re- 
sources for  language  laboratories  often 
makes  the  Investment  prohibitive. 

To  eliminate  problems  of  this  nature 
this  act  would  provide  demonstration 
grants  to  secondary  and  postsecondary 
schools  that  form  consortia  to  share 
resources,  educators,  and  expertise  for 
the  purixjse  of  teaching  critical  lan- 
guages and  area  studies  and  offering 
study  abroad  opportunities.  For  those 
schools  that  have  participated  in  the 
Star  Schools  Program,  this  measure 
would  extend  the  authorization  to  1993 
and  require  that  in  developing  the  in- 
structional material  and  programs  the 
Star  Schools  Program  would  consult 
with  teachers  of  the  applicable  subject 
matter  and  grade  level.  Moreover,  sep- 
arate funds  would  be  targeted  to 
schools,  not-for-proflts  of  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  be  used  to  develop 
foreign  language  and  cultural  instruc- 
tional materials. 

American  students  do  not  currently 
enjoy  equal  access  to  increasingly  im- 
portant study  abroad  opportunities. 
These  Inequalities  do  not  exist  simply 
because  some  students  have  the  per- 
sonal and  family  funds  to  afford  study 
abroad  while  others  do  not.  They  also 
exist  because  of  ambiguities  in  the 
Federal  Financial  Assistance  Programs 
through  which  some  students  can  apply 
their  financial  aid  funds  to  study 
abroad  while  others  cannot.  As  a  re- 
sult, students  from  one  campus  may  be 
able  to  use  their  financial  aid  for  an 
approved  study  abroad  program  while 
students  at  another  campus  will  be  de- 
nied use  of  their  aid  to  participate  In 
the  very  same  program.  Under  current 
law,  applying  Federal  aid  to  study 
abroad  is  complicated,  confusing,  and 
difficult.  To  simplify  the  way  aid  is  ap- 
plied to  study  abroad  and  to  ensure 
that  institutions  do  not  deny  use  of  aid 
for  approved  study  abroad  programs, 
the  provisions  In  this  bill  make  tech- 
nical changes  to  titles  IV  and  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1986.  Com- 
plementing these  technical  provisions, 
the  legislation  also  provides  a  modest 
expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partanent  of  Education  to  support  the 


development  of  study  abroad  programs 
in  countries  and  subjects  not  currently 
available. 

It  is  critical  that  we  bolster  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  international 
education  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  IB  economically  and  politically 
prepared  in  the  21st  centxiry.  The  Glob- 
al Education  Opiwrtunities  Act  of  1991 
takes  some  small  but  very  necessary 
steps  toward  exi>anding  the  study  of 
foreign  language  and  cultures  and 
eliminating  barriers  to  the  study 
abrosLd  experience.  It  recognizes  that 
foreign  languages,  international  edu- 
cation, and  study  abroad  are  not  lux- 
uries. They  are  an  essential  and  basic 
component  of  education  in  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  my 
colleagiies  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  measure. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Global  Edu- 
cation Opportunities  Act  of  1991  intro- 
duced today  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  DODD.  Last  May  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  improve  elementary 
school  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
and  cultures.  I  am  pleased  that  sec- 
tions of  this  bill,  S.  2552,  the  Global  El- 
ementary Education  Act  of  1990,  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Global  Edu- 
cation Opportunities  Act  of  1991,  and  I 
am  pleaded  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

The  need  to  understand  global  events 
and  to  communicate  with  foreigrn  coun- 
tries has  never  been  greater  than  it  is 
today.  Ih  order  to  meet  this  challenge 
we  must  address  the  foreign  language 
deficiencies  in  our  education  system. 
In  particular,  we  must  encourage  lan- 
gruage  study  at  the  elementary  school 
level,  and  we  must  provide  incentives 
to  our  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
advancement  of  foreign  language  com- 
petency. 

In  its  1983  report,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk,"  tihe  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  wrote: 

Achieving  proficiency  in  a  forelgm  lan- 
guage orlinarlly  requires  ttom  4  to  6  years  of 
study  and  should,  therefore,  be  started  in  the 
elementary  grades.  We  believe  it  Is  desirable 
that  students  achieve  such  proficiency  be- 
cause study  of  a  foreign  language  introduces 
students  to  non-English  speaking  cultures, 
heighten*  awareness  and  comprehension  of 
one's  naCive  tongue,  and  serves  the  Nation's 
needs  in  commerce,  diplomacy,  defense,  and 
educatioQ. 

Exposing  a  child  to  languages  at  a 
young  age  enhances  his  or  her  pro- 
ficiency in  other  languages  and  in  the 
compreHension  of  their  first  language, 
therefore,  improving  overall  school 
performance. 

Two  tiitles  of  the  Global  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1990  were  included 
into  the  bill  being  introduced  today. 
The  first  part  provides  grants  to  higher 
education  institutions  and  nonprofit 
organizations  to  develop  innovative 
model  programs  to  train  students  who 
want  to  become  elementary  school 
teachers  of  languages  and  inter- 
national studies.  The  second  part  di- 
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rects  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
desigrnate  an  ofQce  in  the  Department 
of  Education  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate children's  literature  in  other 
languages,  videotapes,  computer  soft- 
ware, and  teacher's  kits  relating  to  ge- 
ography, and  international  study. 

International  events  of  the  past  year 
will  have  substantial  impact  on  Ameri- 
ca's future  prosperity  and  security. 
The  tumbling  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
reunification  of  the  two  Germanys,  and 
the  unification  of  the  12-member  Euro- 
pean market  will  create  new  economic 
and  trade  challenges.  As  the  world 
changes  and  communications  become 
closer  and  more  frequent,  America 
must  increase  its  competence  in  the 
international  awareness  and  foreign 
language  ability.  The  unification  of  the 
European  Conununlty  will  create  a  uni- 
fied market  of  320  million  consumers. 
This  enormous  economic  restructuring 
will  increase  the  European  Commu- 
nity's national  gross  domestic  product 
by  at  least  5  percent  and  will  create  an 
additional  2  million  jobs. 

In  order  to  remain  a  world  economic 
leader  and  to  increase  our  influence  in 
the  world's  marketplace,  America  must 
become  more  competent  in  its  knowl- 
edge of  international  events,  cultures 
and  lang\iages.  Although  English  is 
widely  spoken  around  the  world,  the 
ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  will 
better  prepare  Us  to  do  business  with 
foreign  competitors.  It  may  be  easy  to 
buy  goods  ftom  a  foreign  competitor  if 
we  do  not  speak  the  language,  but  if  we 
wish  to  sell  our  goods  to  foreign  na- 
tions, we  need  to  learn  their  languages. 
Languages,  in  and  of  itself,  is  a  form  of 
advertisement. 

America's  deficiencies  in  the  areas  of 
foreign  langruage  and  international 
studies  have  proven  to  be  a  roadblock 
to  economic  growth.  Four  out  of  five 
new  jobs  are  created  as  a  result  of  for- 
eign trade.  Yet,  the  Coalition  for  the 
Advancement  for  International  Studies 
[CAFLIS]  claims  that  of  the  corpora- 
tions responding  to  its  survey,  nearly 
40  percent  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
international  business  opportunities 
due  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  for- 
eign cultures  and  languages. 

Mr.  President,  America's  competence 
in  foreign  language  ability  and  inter- 
national awareness  must  be  encour- 
aged. Americans  have  the  ability  and 
the  incentive  to  do  so  and  the  Global 
Education  Opportimities  Act  of  1991 
provides  such  incentive. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Dodd  on  this 
legislation. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  MDon^Ki): 
S.  512.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $25,000  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  to  conduct  certain  research 
on  breast  cancer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


S.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  that,  as 
appropriate,  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  be  included  as  subjects 
in  clinical  research  conducted  under 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

WOMEN'S  HEALTH  ISSUES 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  honored  to  join  with  my  good 
friend,  Barbaba  Muculski,  today  and 
members  of  the  Congressional  Caucus 
for  Women  and  Women's  Issues  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act. 

This  bill  is  terribly  important,  just 
terribly  important.  Today  I  will  be  in- 
troducing parts  of  that  bill  at  the  end 
of  my  statement,  but  the  entire  bill 
will  be  before  the  Senate  and  before  the 
House  during  the  course  of  this  month. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  women's  health 
care  is  not  taken  as  seriously  as  men's. 
Recent  reports  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  among  others,  point 
to  disparities  in  how  women's  and 
men's  health  care  needs  are  treated  by 
doctors  and  researchers.  Less  than  1 
year  ago,  GAO  found  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  NIH,  which  pays  for  most 
of  this  Nation's  research,  has  failed  to 
implement  a  policy  that  would  encour- 
age medical  researchers  who  apply  for 
grants  to  include  women.  In  fact,  the 
NIH  policy  said  that  the  inclusion  of 
women  should  not  be  a  consideration  of 
the  scientific  merit  of  the  grant  appli- 
cation. That  is  terrible. 

Similarly,  the  AMA  found  that  al- 
though women  receive  more  examina- 
tions, laboratory  tests,  blood  pressure 
checks,  and  drug  prescriptions  than 
men,  they  appear  to  have  fewer  major 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  interven- 
tions, like  dialysis,  kidney  transplan- 
tation, and  cardiac  catheterizations, 
even  though  they  may  be  and  often  are, 
at  greater  risk  of  serious  illness. 

In  fact,  the  AMA  Is  pressing  its  mem- 
bership to  take  a  closer  look  at  how 
women  are  being  treated  and  to  do 
some  soul  searching  to  eliminate  the 
gender  bias  in  medical  practice.  But  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  AMA  also  pointed  out  that 
women  are  likely  to  receive  inadequate 
treatment  for  such  conditions  as  car- 
diovascular disease,  because  diagnostic 
and  treatment  protocols  are  based  on 
studies  done  on  men  alone.  In  fact,  the 
two  most  recent  clinical  trials  in  the 
area  of  heart  disease  included  15,000 
and  22,000  men,  and  no  women. 

It  will  be  years,  if  at  all.  before  clini- 
cal trials  of  this  magnitude  will  be 
done  with  women.  The  Women's  Health 
Equity  Act,  most  particularly  the  Clin- 
ical Trials  Fairness  Act  that  I  first  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress,  would 
change  the  direction  of  research  re- 
garding women's  health. 


My  bill  will  require  that  women  be 
included  in  clinical  trials,  except  where 
it  is  found  to  be  inappropriate.  Essen- 
tially this  legislation  would  codify  ex- 
isting NIH  policy  and  establish  an 
oversight  mechanism  to  ensure  that  it 
is  carried  out.  This  step  is  necessary 
because  the  GAO  found  that  NIH  had  so 
poorly  implemented  its  1966  policy  to 
include  women  in  clinical  trials,  that  it 
had  neglected  to  even  issue  guidelines 
for  3  years  after  the  policy  had  been 
promulgated.  They  had  a  policy,  they 
just  did  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Last  year  I  was  able  to  include  the 
clinical  trials  fairness  language  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  NIH  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act.  It  passed.  Unfortunately,  it 
did  not  pass  through  the  House.  But  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  again  be  suc- 
cessful in  passing  that  particular  piece 
of  legislation  this  year. 

Correcting  the  bias  against  women  in 
research  is  just  one  of  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  contribute  to  the  Women's 
Health  Ekiuity  Act.  This  Women's 
Health  Ekiuity  Act  will  be  an  umbrella 
bill  that  will  Include  a  number  of  pro- 
posals that  many  of  us  have  made  both 
from  the  women's  caucus  and  f^m 
Senator  MKULSKi,  myself.  Senator 
Reid.  and  others  in  this  body. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congressional 
Caucus  for  Women's  Issues  has  in- 
cluded my  bill  to  regulate  mammog- 
raphy. Mammography  practice  is  some- 
thing that  is  terribly  imiwrtant  in  this 
country  because  we  are  requesting  that 
all  women,  particularly  women  over 
the  age  of  40,  have  regular 
manmiographles  and  that  these 
mammographies  must  be  of  quality.  It 
does  no  good  to  have  a  nuunmography 
test — and  I  will  refer  a  little  later  in 
my  statement  to  what  was  revealed  In 
the  field  hearings  we  recently  held — 
unless  properly  applied  and  properly 
read.  In  fact  it  can  be  harmful.  So  we 
want  to  be  certain  that  all  women  have 
mammographies.  We  want  to  be  certain 
that  they  are  all  properly  taken  and 
processed. 

The  Breast  Cancer  Safety  Screening 
Act  would  establish  quality  standards 
for  mammography  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel in  all  facilities  in  the  United 
States. 

Two  weeks  ago,  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated, I  held  a  field  hearing  In  Seattle 
on  how  current  manmiography  practice 
either  succeeds  or  fails.  The  women 
who  testified  at  my  hearing  about  the 
terrible  consequences  of  poor  quality 
mammography  were  of  one  voice  in 
their  support  of  strong  Federal  quality 
standards.  Currently  75  percent  of  the 
facilities  in  the  country  do  not  adhere 
to  the  quality  standards  established 
voluntarily  by  the  American  College  of 
Radiology.  And  so  few  States  have  leg- 
islation requiring  quality  assurance  in 
manmiography.  States  do  not  do  it  and 
most  of  the  laboratories  have  not  ad- 
hered to  the  voluntary  standards  set 
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out  by  AMA,  so  a  vast,  vast  majority  of 
mammography  photographs,  x  rays, 
are  unregulated. 

The  fleld  hearing  on  mammography 
also  pointed  to  another  area  of  real 
need  concerning  breast  cancer.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  the  incidence 
of  breast  cancer  is  rising  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  specially  for  women  over  65. 
Yet  we  do  not  know  why.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  renew  our  20-year-old  commit- 
ment to  cancer  research  and  to  breast 
cancer  in  particular.  When  we  have  the 
fact  that — and  this  is  why  I  had  the 
Aging  Subcommittee  hold  these  hear- 
ings— we  have  an  alarming  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  at  older  ages 
having  breast  cancer  and  not  knowing 
this  is  the  problem,  we  need  to  do 
something  about  it. 

To  this  end,  I  have  also  included  a 
bill  in  the  equity  act  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  basic  cancer  research  by  S25 
million.  We  want  to  know  why  it  is 
that  this  fourfold  increase  in  breast 
cancer  in  older  women  has  suddenly  oc- 
curred. 

Finally,  I  am  joined  with  Representa- 
tive Pat  Schroeder  in  authoring  legis- 
lation to  prevent  infertility.  My  bill 
would  establish  a  new  program  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  infertility 
through  early  screening  and  treatment 
of  chlamydia  and  gonorrhea  in  women. 

A  lot  of  men  do  not  even  know  what 
that  is.  Chlamydia  affects  2.6  million 
women  a  year  and  is  the  leading  cause 
of  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  in 
women  which  leads  to  infertility  af- 
fecting approximately  125,000  every 
year.  In  other  words,  125,000  people  who 
want  a  baby  are  unable  to  have  one  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  properly 
treated. 

This  bill  is  based  on  a  very  successful 
model  which  is  a  program  in  my  State 
funded  through  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  provided  through  family 
planning  clinics.  One  of  the  problems  is 
that  women  do  not  ordinarily  go  to  a 
number  of  the  clinics  that  provide 
these  kinds  of  tests,  so  we  are  trying  to 
be  certain  that  the  tests  are  in  the 
types  of  places  where  they  ordinarily 
go  for  examination. 

The  program  provides  screening  for 
80  percent  of  the  women  seen  by  family 
planning  providers  in  Washington 
State  and  has  lowered  the  incidence  of 
chlamydia  significantly. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  is 
eager,  as  are  many  States,  to  duplicate 
this  program  nationwide.  They  want  to 
do  it.  This  bill  will  allow  them  to  do  so. 

American  women  have  been  put  at 
risk  long  enough.  It  is  time  to  close  the 
health  gap  that  exists  for  women 
today.  When  women  visit  their  doctors, 
have  a  mammogram,  or  are  prescribed 
medication,  they  should  be  assured 
they  are  getting  the  best,  the  safest. 
and  the  most  scientifically  sound  care 
available.  Adopting  the  legislation  in 
the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  will 
help  achieve  that  end. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  have  already  started  there  to  co- 
sponsor  this  critically  important  legis- 
lation, and  today  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  for  introduction  and  referral  to 
the  appropriate  committee  two  bills 
which  help  carry  out  this  program.  The 
rest  of  the  act  will  be  placed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  during  this 
month.  The  first  of  these  bills  is  an  au- 
thorization of  $25  million  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  for  breast  can- 
cer research,  and  the  second  an  amend- 
ment to  require  women  as  subjects  of 
clinical  research  when  appropriate. 

Mr,  President,  I  send  these  two  bills 
to  the  desk  at  this  time  and  ask  for 
their  introduction  and  appropriate  re- 
ferral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
think  it  is  time,  in  these  male-domi- 
nated bodies,  that  we  break  this  gender 
gap  and  we  begin  to  pay  attention  to 
the  fbct  that  we  have  not  properly  ex- 
panded and  checked  upon  the  fact  that 
half  of  our  population  is  not  being 
treated  the  same  way  that  the  other 
half  of  the  population- is,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  NIH  conduct  its  research 
and  Its  other  medical  work  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  entire  population  is 
protected. 

I  xBually  close  these  with  Barbara 
MiKULSKi's  little  remark  about  the 
mlce^and  they  use  mice  for  clinical 
testing.  She  said,  "I  found  out  NIH  did 
not  even  have  a  female  mouse." 

So  we  will  correct  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  others  will  cosponsor  it. 

By  Ms.  MKULSKI  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Wellstone, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr. 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  other  acts  to  promote 
greater  equity  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  to  women  through  ex- 
panded research  on  women's  issues,  im- 
proved access  to  health  care  services, 
and  the  development  of  disease  preven- 
tion activities  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

WOMEN'S  HEALTH  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Ms.  MKULSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  of  1991.  This  pack- 
age builds  on  our  successes  last  ses- 
sion, and  continues  to  bring  resources 
and  expertise  to  bear  on  the  unmet 
health  needs  of  America's  women. 
Swift  action  will  save  thousands  of 
lives. 

There  is  an  unforgivable  pattern  of 
neglect,  an  undeniable  history  of  indif- 


ference to  women's  health  needs.  The 
Women's  Health  Equity  Act  sets  out  to 
change  that:  To  end  the  worst  abuses 
and  to  set  an  agenda  for  women's 
health  care  in  the  nineties. 

From  1979  to  1986,  the  death  rate 
from  breast  cancer  was  up  24  percent — 
a  woman  dies  of  breast  cancer  every  12 
minutes— yet  no  one  knows  why.  Until 
we  acted  last  year,  almost  no  research 
was  being  done.  The  United  States 
ranks  2ad  in  infant  mortality  among 
developed  nations.  Heart  disease  kills 
more  women  than  any  other  cause,  yet 
virtually  all  heart  disease  research  is 
done  on  men. 

Women's  lives  are  being  needlessly 
endangered — because  we  do  not  provide 
access  to  affordable  health  care;  be- 
cause the  tests  women  receive  are  not 
accurate;  and  because  the  attitude  of 
our  medical  and  research  community  is 
too  often  one  of  sexism  or  indifference. 

Last  year,  things  began  to  change. 
The  Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Mor- 
tality Prevention  Act  I  introduced  was 
signed  into  law,  giving  thousands  of 
low-income  women  access  to  life-sav- 
ing screening  procedures.  They  no 
longer  have  to  die  because  they  can't 
afford  a  {60  breast  exam  and  pap  smear. 
Medicare  is  now  paying  for  mammo- 
grams for  elderly  and  disabled  women — 
a  major  expansion  of  preventive  cov- 
erage. 

Access  alone  is  not  enough.  Accuracy 
counts  in  the  most  important  way  of 
all — because  we  count  mistakes  in  lost 
lives.  Our  fight  for  reform  is  driven  by 
the  memory  of  women  like  Rose 
Kushner  and  Nina  Hyde:  Women  who 
might  ba  alive  save  for  a  misread  mam- 
mogram. 

With  Senator  Adams,  I  am  sponsor- 
ing the  Breast  Cancer  Screening  Safety 
Act  of  1991.  We  can't  entrust  women's 
lives  to  incompetent  technicians  and 
inadequate  technology. 

We  know  what  happens.  Breast  can- 
cer is  killing  more  Americans  than 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Perhaijs  the  greatest  challenge  is  the 
medical  and  research  establishment's 
attitude  toward  women.  Women  are 
not  trained  to  make  informed  decisions 
about  their  health.  Their  doctors 
should  be.  Yet  9  out  of  10  doctors  don't 
follow  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
guidelines  on  recommending  mammo- 
grams. 

Studies  have  shown  that  women 
must  be  much  sicker  than  men  before 
doctors  will  perform  bypass  surgery. 
Women  have  not  only  been  ignored  in 
research,  they  have  been  actively  ex- 
cluded. 

I  was  infuriated  last  year  when  I 
found  out  that  America's  flagship  med- 
ical research  center,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  was  supporting  re- 
search that  systematically  excluded 
women;  and  that  only  14  percent  of 
every  research  dollar  was  going  to 
study  the  health  problems  of  51  percent 
of  America. 
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We  changed  that  pretty  quick.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  that  created  an  Of- 
fice of  Women's  Health  Research  at 
NIH,  and  I'm  doing  the  same  thing  this 
year  for  ADAMHA.  I  almost  doubled 
funding  for  breast  cancer  research.  And 
this  year  I'm  fighting  for  $30  million 
for  the  Ovarian  Cancer  Research  Act. 

We  can't  carry  14th  century  attitudes 
about  women's  health  into  the  21st 
century.  It's  time  for  doctors  and 
laypersons  to  work  together:  to  fund 
new  programs;  fight  for  new  attitudes; 
and  find  ways  to  end  the  needless  pain 
and  death  too  many  American  women 
face. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  many  ef- 
forts, combining  bills  originally  intro- 
duced by  many  of  my  fellow  Senators. 
I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  legislation 
with  a  great  group  that  really  cares 
about  women's  health:  Senators 
Adams,  Kennedy,  Simon,  Harkin,  Pell, 
Reid,  Dodd,  Metzenbaum,  Bingaman, 
Inoxjye,  Akaka,  Glenn,  and 
Wellstone — all  of  whom  have  worked 
tirelessly  for  this  cause. 

In  the  House,  48  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues 
are  working  with  Representatives 
Schroeder  and  Snowe  to  gain  passage 
of  a  companion  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  some  of  the  provisions  and 
a  list  of  some  previous  successes  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTa 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Woman's  Health  Equity  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
TITLE  I— RESEARCH 

Sec.  101.  Office  of  research  on  women's 
health. 

Sec.  102.  Inclusion  of  women  and  minorities 
in  clinical  research. 

Sec.  103.  Office  of  research  on  women's 
health  and  mental  health. 

Sec.  104.  Women  and  alcohol  research  eq- 
uity. 

Sec.  105.  Breast  cancer  research. 

Sec.  106.  Contraceptive  and  infertility  re- 
search centers. 

Sec.  107.  Sense  of  Congress  regarding  contra- 
ception and  infertility. 

Sec.  106.  Women  and  aids  research  initia- 
tive. 

Sec.  109.  Requirement  regarding  certain  cat- 
egories of  basic  research  on 
ovarian  cancer. 

Sec.  110.  OsteoporosiB  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders research,  education,  and 
health  services. 

TITLE  n— SERVICES 
Sec.  201.  Requiring    information    on    alter- 
native   treatments    for    breast 
cancer. 
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Sec.  202.  Coverage  of  OBGYN  and  women's 
health  nurse  practitioner  serv- 
ices. 

Sec.  203.  Adolescent  pregnancy  prevention. 
care,  and  research  grants. 

Sec.  204.  Adolescent  health  demonstration 
projects. 

Sec.  205.  COBRA  displaced  family  and  dis- 
ability amendments. 

Sec.  206.  Federal  employee  family-building. 
TITLE  m— PREVENTION 

Sec.  301.  Medicaid  infant  mortality  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  302.  Breast  cancer  screening  safety. 

Sec.  303.  Medicaid  coverage  for  mammog- 
raphy and  pap  smear  screening. 

Sec.  304.  Medicare  covera^re  of  bone  mass 
measurements. 

Sec.  305.  Women  and  AIDS  outreach  and  pre- 
vention. 

Sec.  308.  Prevention  of  infertility  due  to  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases. 
TITLE  I— RESEARCH 

SEC.    lOL  OFFICE   OF   RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN^ 
HEALTH. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.- Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.),  as 
amended  by  F>ubllc  Law  101-613,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  486  as  section 
486A; 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  F  through  H  as 
parts  G  through  I.  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  E  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  F— Women's  Health 
"sec.  48a  office  of  research  on  women^ 

HEALTH. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Research 
on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Office').  The  Office  shall  be 
beaded  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  ensure  that  women's  health  research  is 
identified  and  addressed  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

"(c)  Coordinating  CoMMnrEE.- 

"(1)  Establishment.- In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b),  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
establish  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Research  on 
Women's  Health  (hereafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'Coordinating  Commit- 
tee'). 

"(2)  COMPOsmoN.— The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  of 
the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (or  the  designees  of  the  Directors). 

"(3)  Chairperson.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

"(4)  FxmcrnoNS.- The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee shall,  with  respect  to  women's  health 
research— 

"(A)  identify  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  make  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the  re- 
search; 

"(B)  identify  needs  regarding  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  activities.  Including  with  re- 
spect to  intramural  and  extramural  multi- 
disciplinary  research; 

"(C)  support  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  clinical  trials  of  treatment  and  thera- 
pies that  include  women  of  all  age,  ethnic, 
and  racial  groups; 

"(D)  encouragre  the  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  conduct  and 
support  such  research;  and 

"(E)  determine  the  extent  to  which  women 
are  represented  among  senior  physicians  and 


scientists  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  of  entities  conducting  research 
with  funds  provided  by  such  Institutes,  and 
as  appropriate,  carry  out  activities  to  in- 
crease the  extent  of  such  representation. 

"(d)  Advisory  CoMMnrEE.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b),  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
establish  an  advisory  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Com- 
mittee"). 

"(2)  CoMPOsmoN.— The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  18  In- 
dividuals who  are  not  offlcers  or  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  make  appointmenta  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  from  among  physicians, 
practitioners,  scientists,  and  other  health 
professionals,  whose  clinical  practice,  re- 
search specialization,  or  professional  exper- 
tise includes  a  significant  focus  on  women's 
health  research. 

"(3)  Chairperson.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  Adviaory 
Committee. 

"(4)  Functions.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
appropriate  research  activities  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  with  respect  to — 

"(i)  women's  health  research: 

"(ii)  research  on  gender  differences  in  clin- 
ical drug  trials,  including  responses  to  phar- 
macological drugs; 

"(lii)  research  on  gender  differences  in  dis- 
ease etiology,  course,  and  treatment; 

"(iv)  research  on  obstetrical  and  gjmeco- 
logical  health  conditions,  diseases,  and 
treatments:  and 

"(v)  research  on  women's  health  conditions 
which  require  a  multidisciplinary  approach; 

"(B)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
publicly  and  privately  supported  women's 
health  research;  and 

"(C)  provide  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OfHce  regarding  activities  of 
the  Office. 

"(5)  Reports.— 

"(A)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  biennial  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee,  including  findings 
made  by  the  Committee  regarding— 

"(i)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for 
women's  health  research  by  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  and 

"(11)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  wom- 
en's health  research. 

"(B)  The  report  required  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  NIH 
for  inclusion  in  the  report  required  in  sec- 
tion 403. 

■'(e)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart: 

"(1)  Women's  health  conditions.- 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  term  'women's  health  conditions', 
with  respect  to  women  of  all  age,  ethnic,  and 
racial  groups,  means  all  diseases,  disorders, 
and  other  conditions — 

"(1)  unique  to  or  more  i>revalent  in  women; 
or 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been 
insufficient  clinical  research  involving 
women  as  subjects. 

"(B)  The  term  'women's  health  conditions' 
does  not  include  a  disease,  disorder,  or  other 
condition  unless  the  condition — 

"(1)  relates  to  a  condition  with  respect  to 
which  a  national  research  institute  under 
this  title  has  been  established;  or 

"(ii)  relates  to  another  condition  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  National  Institutes  of 
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Healtb  1»  authorlMd,  by  a  provision  of  law 
other  than  any  provtalon  of  this  subpart,  to 
conduct  research. 

"(2)  Women's  health  research.— The  term 
'women's  health  research'  means  research  on 
women's  health  conditions.  Including  behav- 
ioral research. 

•BBC.  MIA.  CLINICAL  FROGRAM   FOR  OBSTET- 
RICS A^a>  GYNICOLOGT. 

"(a)  Plan  for  Program.— 

"(1)  In  oeneral.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
Oce  shall— 

"(A)  not  later  than  September  30,  1992, 
complete  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  program  for  clinical  research  on  ob- 
stetrics and  nrnecology  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development:  and 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  19M  and  subsequent  fis- 
cal years,  review  the  plan  and.  as  appro- 
priate, revise  the  plan. 

"(2)  Consultations.- In  preparing  the  plan 
required  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  consult  with  the  officials  and 
sclentlsu  who  have  principal  responsibilities 
ragardlng  the  conduct  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  of  research  on  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

"(b)  Administration  of  Program.— For  fis- 
cal year  1969  and  subsequent  flscal  years,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  shall  con- 
duct a  program  for  clinical  research  on  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology.  Such  program  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
prepared  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Sbcurino  Scienttsts  for  Program.— 

"(1)  Loan  repayments  regarding  service 
IN  program. — The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office,  shall  establish  a  program  of  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  appropriately 
qualified  individuals  under  which  the  indi- 
viduals agree  to  conduct  research  in  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  subsection  (b),  as  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
in  consideration  of  the  Federal  Government 
agreeing  to  pay,  for  each  year  of  such  serv- 
ice, not  more  than  120,000  of  the  principal 
and  Interest  of  the  educational  loans  of  the 
Individuals. 

"(2)  appucabiuty  of  certain  provi- 
8IONB.— Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  paragraph  (1),  the  provisions  of  sections 
3SBB,  338C.  and  338E  shaU  apply  to  the  pro- 
gnun  established  In  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  es- 
Ublistaed  in  section  338B,  including  provi- 
sions regarding  reimbursements  for  in- 
creased tax  liability  and  regarding  bank- 
ruptcy. 

,  NATIONAL  DATA  BYSTEM  AND  CLEAR- 
INCBOUSB  ON  WOMENV  HEALTH  RE- 


"(ft)  Data  System.— 

"(1)  Establishment.- The  Director  of  NTH 
shall  establish  a  single  data  system  for  the 
collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and 
dlSMmlnatlon  of  Information  regarding 
women's  health  research  that  is  conducted 
or  supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
H<»1^»'  Information  trom  the  data  system 
shall  be  available  through  information  sys- 
tema  available  to  health  care  professionals 
and  providers,  researchers,  and  members  of 
the  public. 

"(2)  RioiBTRY.— The  data  system  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a 
registry  of  clinical  trials  of  experimental 
treatments  that  have  been  developed  for 
women's  health  research.  Such  registry  shall 


Includs  information  on  subject  eligibility 
criteria,  sex,  age.  ethnicity  or  race,  and  the 
location  of  the  trial  site  or  sites.  Principal 
Investigators  of  such  clinical  trials  shall  pro- 
vide tfcls  information  to  the  registry  within 
30  days  after  it  is  available.  Once  a  trial  has 
been  completed,  the  principal  investigator 
shall  provide  the  registry  with  information 
pertaining  to  the  results.  Including  potential 
toxicitaes  or  adverse  effects  associated  with 
the  exi)erlmental  treatment  or  treatments 
evaluated. 

"(b)  Clearinghoube.— The  Director  of  NIH, 
in  coneultatlon  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice aad  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  information  on  research  and 
prevention  activities  of  such  Institutes  and 
such  Administration  relating  to  women's 
health  research. 

"SEC.  486C.  CENTERS  OF  EXCELLENCE  DO  WOM- 
EN^ HEALTH  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  IN  General.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, after  consultation  with  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  established  in  section  486(c), 
shall  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  for 
the  davelopment  and  operation  of  centers  to 
conduct  women's  health  research.  Each  such 
center  shall  be  known  as  a  Center  of  Excel- 
lence in  Women's  Health  Research. 

"(b)  Certain  Functions.— The  Director  of 
the  OfHce  shall  ensure  that,  in  carrying  out 
research  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  cen- 
ters operated  under  such  subsection — 

"(1)  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research,  In- 
cludiog  behavorial  research  (as  appropriate); 

"(2)  conduct  longitudinal  studies  (as  appro- 
priate), which  studies  shall  utilize  an  appro- 
priateQy  diverse  population  of  subjects  in 
terms  of  race  and  socioeconomic  status; 

"(3)  develop  protocols  for  training  physi- 
cians, scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
and  allied  health  professionals;  and 

"(4)  conduct  training  programs  for  the  pro- 
fessionals specified  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(c)  Coordination  of  Information.— The 
Director  of  the  Office  shall,  as  appropriate, 
provide  for  the  coordination  of  Information 
among  the  centers  operated  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(d)  Requirement  Regarding  Forma- 
tion.—Each  center  operated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single 
instittitlon,  or  be  formed  from  a  consortium 
of  cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
quirements as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office. 

"(e)  Number  of  Centers.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  provide  for  3  centers  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  subject  to  the  extent 
of  aonounts  made  available  In  appropriations 
Act. 

"(O  Duration  of  Support.— Support  of  a 
center  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  5  years.  Such  period  may 
be  extended  for  one  or  more  additional  peri- 
ods not  exceeding  5  years  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
flce  and  if  such  group  has  recommended  to 
the  Director  that  such  period  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

*8EC.  480).  BIENNIAL  REPCMIT. 

"(a)  In  General. — With  respect  to  women's 
health  research,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  prepare  a  biennial  report — 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years  in 
research  and  treatment  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
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"(2)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Institute 
(including  the  Office)  during  the  preceding  2 
flscal  yeart;  and 

"(3)  makjng  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative and  administrative  initiatives  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(b)  iNcijUsioN  IN  Biennial  Report  of  Di- 
rector of  NIH.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  submit  each  report  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  report  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  CoBgress  under  section  403. 

"SEC.    486E.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  subpart  other  than  sections 
486A  and  4060,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated S20,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  flscal  years  1993  through  1995.  The  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  established  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  otter  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  conducting  and  supporting 
women's  health  research. 

"(b)  Clinical  Program  for  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  section  486A,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1995.  The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions established  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
authorized  to  carry  out  such  section. 

"(c)  Cewters  for  Research.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  csBTying  out  section  486C,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  57,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
18,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1994,  J8,500,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995,  and  $9,000,000  for  flscal  year 
1996.". 

(b)  Technical  amendment.— Section  485(g) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
287c-2(g))  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
486"  and  inserting  "section  485A". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1, 1991,  or  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  later. 

^x;.  im.  INCLUSION  of  women  and  minchu- 
ties  in  clinical  research. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
492  (42  U.S.C.  292)  the  following  new  section: 
SEC.  laSA.  INCLUSION  OF  WOMEN  AND  MDKmi- 
TIE8  IN  CLINICAL  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  In  General.— Eitcept  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
are  included  as  subjects  in  each  clinical  re- 
search project  conducted  or  supported  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  LxMrrA-noN.— 

"(1)  inappropriate  inclusion.— The  re- 
quirement established  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  clinical  research  project  if  the 
inclusion  of  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups,  respectively,  as  subjects  in  the 
project  is  Inappropriate,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  under  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  sub- 
jects; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
search; or 

"(C)  under  such  other  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate. 

"(2)  Criteria.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  estab- 
lish criteria  regarding  the  circumstances 
under  wtiich  the  inclusion  of  women  and  mi- 
norities In  clinical  research  is  Inappropriate. 
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"(c)  Effect  of  Research  on  women  and 
MmoRTTiES.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  any  clinical  research  project  in  which 
the  Secretary  Is  required  to  Include  women 
or  members  of  minority  groups  as  subjects 
under  subsection  (a)  is  designed  and  carried 
out  in  a  manner  sufUclent  to  provide  for  a 
valid  analysis  of  whether  the  variables  being 
tested  in  the  research  affect  women  or  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  as  the  case  may  be, 
differently  than  other  subjects  in  the  re- 
search. 

"(d)  Subcommittee.— 

"(1)  ESTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  within  the  advisory  council  of  each 
of  the  national  research  institutes  a  sub- 
committee to  be  known  as  the  Clinical  Re- 
search Equity  Subcommittee  (individually 
referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  a  'Sub- 
committee'). 

"(2)  (JoMPOsrnoN.— 

"(A)     ADVISORY     COUNCIL     MEMBERS.— Each 

Subcommittee  shall  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  6  members  of  the  advisory  council  in 
which  it  is  established.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  the  membership  of  each  Sub- 
committee fi-om  among  members  of  the  advi- 
sory council  who  have  expertise  regarding 
clinical  research  on  diseases,  disorders,  or 
other  health  conditions— 

"(i)  that  are  unique  to  women,  more  preva- 
lent in  women,  or  more  serious  for  women; 
or 

"(11)  for  which  the  risk  factors  or  interven- 
tions are  different  for  women. 

"(B)  Other  members.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  advisory  council  for  a  na- 
tional research  institute  does  not  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals  with  the  ex- 
pertise required  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  the 
advisory  council  a  sufficient  number  of  indi- 
viduals ft-om  among  individuals  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Functions.- Each  Subcommittee  shall 
review  all  clinical  research  conducted  by  the 
national  research  institute  in  which  the  ad- 
visory council  is  established,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  institute  is 
conducting  research  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c).  The  Subconunlttee 
shall  conduct  the  review  not  less  often  than 
annually.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  each 
review,  each  Subcommittee  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  a  report  describ- 
ing the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
view. 

"(4)  Noncompliance.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  national  research  insti- 
tute Is  not  conducting  a  project  of  clinical 
research  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
through  (c),  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  or 
revoke  the  authority  for  the  project  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(e)  DEFiNmON. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'minority  groups'  means  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  minority  groups.". 

(b)  Resbabch  Conducted  or  Supported  by 
Alcohol,  Drug  abuse,  and  Mental  Heal-th 
ADMiNiBTRA'noN.— Such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  507  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-«) 
the  following  new  section: 

■SIC.  MTA.  INCLUSION  OT  WOMEN  AND  mMHU- 
TBS  IN  CUNICAL  RISCARCH. 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
are  included  as  subjects  in  each  clinical  re- 
search project  conducted  or  supported  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  LnOTATION.- 

"(1)  Inappropriate  inclusion.- The  re- 
quirement established  in  subsection  (a)  shall 


not  apply  to  a  clinical  research  project  if  the 
inclusion  of  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups,  respectively,  as  subjects  in  the 
project  is  inappropriate,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  sub- 
jects; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
search; or 

"(C)  under  such  other  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate. 

"(2)  Criteria.- For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  estab- 
lish criteria  regarding  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  inclusion  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  clinical  research  is  Inappropriate. 

"(c)  Effect  of  Research  on  Women  and 
MiNORrnES.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  any  clinical  research  project  In  which 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  Include  women 
or  members  of  minority  groups  as  subjects 
under  subsection  (a)  is  designed  and  carried 
out  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 
valid  analysis  of  whether  the  variables  being 
tested  in  the  research  affect  women  or  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  as  the  case  may  be, 
differently  than  other  subjects  in  the  re- 
search. 

"(d)  Subcommittee.- 

"(1)  ESTABUSHMENT.- The  Secretary  shall 
establish  within  the  advisory  council  of  each 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  a  sub- 
committee to  be  known  as  the  Clinical  Re- 
search Equity  Subcommittee  (individually 
referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  a  'Sub- 
conmilttee'). 

"(2)  COMPOSmON.— 

"(A)  Advisory  council  members— Each 
Subcommittee  shall  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  6  members  of  the  advisory  council  in 
which  it  Is  established.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  the  membership  of  each  Sub- 
committee from  among  members  of  the  advi- 
sory council  who  have  expertise  regarding 
clinical  research  on  diseases,  disorders,  or 
other  health  conditions — 

"(1)  that  are  unique  to  women,  more  preva- 
lent in  women,  or  more  serious  for  women; 
or 

"(11)  for  which  the  risk  ftustors  or  Interven- 
tions are  different  for  women. 

"(B)  Other  members.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  advisory  council  for  an 
agency  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration  does  not  contain  a 
sufllcient  number  of  Individuals  with  the  ex- 
pertise required  in  accordance  with  subixu-a- 
graph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  the 
advisory  council  a  sufficient  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  among  Individuals  who  are  not 
omcers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Functions.- Each  Subcommittee  shall 
review  all  clinical  research  conducted  by  the 
agency  in  which  the  advisory  council  is  es- 
tablished, in  order  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  agency  is  conducting  research 
in  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  through 
(c).  The  Subcommittee  shall  conduct  the  re- 
view not  less  often  than  annually.  Not  later 
than  SO  days  after  each  review,  each  Sub- 
committee shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  review. 

"(4)  Noncompliance.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  agency  of  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion is  not  conducting  a  project  of  clinical 
research  in  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
through  (c).  the  Secretary  shall  suspend  or 
revoke  the  authority  for  the  project  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 


"(e)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'minority  groups'  means  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  minority  groups.". 

(c)  Peer  Review.— 

(1)  National  Institutes  of  health.— Sec- 
tion 492  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  289a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  In  technical  and  scientific  iwer  re- 
view of  proposals  for  clinical  research  under 
this  section,  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal (including  the  initial  consideration) 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  technical  and  sci- 
entific merit  of  the  proposal  regarding  the 
inclusion  of  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  as  subjects  in  the  research. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proposal  for  clinical  research  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  of  section  492A(a)  re- 
garding the  Inclusion  of  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search, in  accordance  with  section  492ACb).". 

(2)  Alcohol.  Druo  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.— Section  507  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290b»-6) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  In  technical  and  scientific  peer  re- 
view of  proposals  for  clinical  research  under 
this  section,  the  consideration  of  the  tro- 
posal  (including  the  initial  consideration) 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  technical  and  sci- 
entific merit  of  the  proposal  regarding  the 
inclusion  of  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  as  subjects  in  the  research. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proposal  for  clinical  research  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  of  section  507A(a)  re- 
garding the  inclusion  of  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search, in  accordance  with  section  507 A(b).". 

(d)  Effective  Date  and  Appucabujty  of 
Requirements. 

(1)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
October  1,  1991,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  later. 

(2)  Applicabiuty.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  project  of  clinical  research  whose  initial 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  occurs  after  the  expiration 
of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

SBC.    IM.   OFFICE   Of  RESEARCH  ON  WOMENTB 
HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH. 
(a)  Establishment.- Part  A  of  title  V  of 
the    Public   Health   Service   Act   (42  U.S.C. 
290aa  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  504  the  following  new  section: 
"office  of  research  on  women's  health 
and  mental  health 

"Sec.  S04A.  (a)  Establishment  and  Gen- 
eral Provisions.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  an  of- 
fice to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  and  Mental  Health  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Of- 
fice'). The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(2)  PURPOSE.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  ensure  that  women's  health  and  mental 
health  research  is  identified  and  addressed 
by  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

"(3)  Coordinating  ooMMnrEE.— 

"(A)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (aK2),  the 
Director  of  the  Office  shall  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Ox>rdliiating 
Committee  for  Research  on  Women's  Health 
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Oier«after  In  this  pAra«raph  referred  to  as 
the  'Coordinating  Committee'). 

"(B)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Directors  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (or  the  designees  of  the  Di- 
rectors). 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve 
as  the  chair  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(E)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall, 
with  respect  to  women's  health  and  mental 
health  research— 

"(1)  identify  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  make  am  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the  re- 
search: 

"(11)  identify  needs  regarding  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  activities,  including  with  re- 
spect to  Intramural  and  extramural  multi- 
disciplinary  research; 

"(ill)  support  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  clinical  trials  of  treatment  and  thera- 
pies that  Include  women  of  all  age,  ethnic. 
and  racial  groups: 

"(ill)  encourage  the  agencies  of  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  and  support  such  re- 
search; and 

"(V)  determine  the  extent  to  which  women 
are  reiaresented  among  senior  physicians  and 
scientists  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  and  of  enti- 
tles conducting  research  with  fUnds  provided 
by  such  Administration,  and  as  appropriate, 
carry  out  activities  to  increase  the  extent  of 
such  representation. 

"(4)  ADVISORY  COMiUTTEE.— 

"(A)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)(2),  the 
Director  of  the  Office  shall  establish  an  advi- 
sory committee  to  be  Icnown  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Research  on  Women's  Health 
(hereafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'Advisory  Committee'). 

"(B)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  18  individuals 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral <3ovemment.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  make  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  fivm  among  physicians,  practi- 
tioners, scientists,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals, whose  clinical  practice,  research 
speclalixatlon,  or  professional  expertise  In- 
cludes a  significant  focus  on  women's  health 
and  mental  health  conditions. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve 
as  the  chair  of  the  Advisory  (k)mmlttee. 

"(D)  The  Advisory  Ck>mmittee  shall— 

"(1)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on  ap- 
propriate research  activities  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  agencies  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
with  respect  to — 

"(I)  women's  health  and  mental  health  re- 
search, including  research  on  menopause, 
premenstrual  syndrome,  postpartum  depres- 
sion, and  other  conditions  related  to  the  re- 
prodactlve  system,  and  including  depression. 
attacks  of  panic,  and  eating  disorders; 

"(II)  research  on  gender  differences  in  clin- 
ical drug  trials.  Including  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferences In  the  rate  of  metabolism; 

"(m)  research  on  gender  differences  in  the 
etiology,  coarse,  and  treatment  of  women's 
health  and  mental  health  conditions;  and 

"(IV)  women's  health  and  mental  health 
research  which  requires  a  multldlsciplinary 
approach; 

"(11)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
publicly  and  privately  supported  women's 
health  and  mental  health  research;  and 

"(HI)  provide  reconunendatlons  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  regarding  activities  of 
theOfdce. 

"(EXD  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  biennial  report  describing  the  activi- 


ties of  the  Committee,  including  findings 
made  by  the  Committee  regarding— 

"(I)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for 
women's  health  and  mental  health  research 
by  the  agencies  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration;  and 

"(II)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  wom- 
en's health  and  mental  health  research. 

"(11)  The  report  required  In  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator 
for  iacluslon  in  the  report  required  in  sub- 
section (d). 

"(b)  National  Data  System  and  Clearing- 
house 

"(1)  Data  system.— 

"(A)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
single  data  system  for  the  collection,  stor- 
age, analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  women's  health  and 
mental  health  research.  Information  from 
the  data  system  shall  be  available  through 
information  systems  available  to  health  care 
professionals  and  providers,  researchers,  and 
members  of  the  public. 

"(B)  The  data  system  established  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  a  registry  of 
clinical  trials  of  experimental  treatments 
that  have  been  developed  for  women's  health 
and  mental  health  research.  Such  registry 
shall  Include  Information  on  subject  eligi- 
bility criteria,  sex,  age,  ethnicity  or  race, 
and  the  location  of  the  trial  site  or  sites. 
Principal  investigators  of  such  clinical  trials 
shall  provide  this  information  to  the  registry 
within  30  days  after  it  is  available.  Once  a 
trial  has  been  completed,  the  principal  inves- 
tigator shall  provide  the  registry  with  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  results,  including 
potential  toxicities  or  adverse  effects  associ- 
ated with  the  experimental  treatment  or 
treatments  evaluated. 

"(2)  Clearinghouse.— The  Administrator. 
In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  information  on  women's 
health  and  mental  health  research. 

"(c)  Centers  of  Excellence 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, after  consultation  with  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  established  in  subsection 
(a)(3),  shall  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitles  for  the  development  and  operation  of 
centers  to  conduct  women's  health  and  men- 
tal health  research.  Each  such  center  shall 
be  known  as  a  Center  of  Excellence  in  Wom- 
en's Bealth  and  Mental  Health  Research. 

"(2)  Certain  functions.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  ensure  that.  In  carrying  out 
research  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  cen- 
ters operated  under  such  subsection — 

"(A)  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research, 
including  behavioral  research; 

"(B)  conduct  longitudinal  studies  (as  ap- 
propriate), which  studies  shall  utilize  an  ap- 
propriately diverse  population  of  subjects  In 
terms  of  race  and  socioeconomic  status; 

"(C)  develop  protocols  for  training  physi- 
cians, scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
and  allied  health  professionals;  and 

"(D)  conduct  training  programs  for  the 
profeesionals  specified  In  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  Coordination  of  information.— The 
Director  of  the  Office  shall,  as  appropriate, 
provide  for  the  coordination  of  information 
among  the  centers  operated  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(4)  Requirement  regarding  formation.— 
Each  center  operated  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution, 
or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperat- 
ing institutions,  meeting  such  requirements 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consBltation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office. 


"(5)  Number  of  centers.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  provide  for  3  centers  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  subject  to  the  extent 
of  amounts  made  available  in  appropriations 
Act. 

"(6)  Duration  of  support.- Support  of  a 
center  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  for  a  pe- 
riod not  Exceeding  5  years.  Such  period  may 
be  extended  for  one  or  more  additional  peri- 
ods not  exceeding  5  years  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice and  If  such  group  has  recommended  to 
the  Director  that  such  period  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

"(d)  Bi^nial  Report— Not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  1994  and  of  every  second  year 
thereafter,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall, 
with  respect  to  women's  health  and  mental 
health  research,  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report— 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years  In 
research  and  treatment  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Men- 
tal Healtk  Administration; 

"(2)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Adminis- 
tration (ibcluding  the  Office)  during  the  pre- 
ceding 2  fiscal  years;  and 

"(3)  making  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative add  administrative  initiatives  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Women's  health  and  mental  health 
conditions.- 

"(A)  EUcept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  term  'women's  health  and  mental 
health  conditions',  with  respect  to  women  of 
all  age.  ethnic,  and  racial  groups,  means  all 
diseases,  disorders,  and  other  conditions  (in- 
cluding with  respect  to  mental  health)— 

"(1)  unitiue  to  or  more  prevalent  in  women; 
or 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been 
insufficient  clinical  research  involving 
women  as  subjects. 

"(B)  The  term  'women's  health  and  mental 
health  conditions'  does  not  include  a  disease, 
disorder,  or  other  condition  unless  the 
condition — 

"(1)  relates  to  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  or  men- 
tal health;  or 

"(11)  relates  to  another  condition  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Hiealth  Administration  Is  authorized, 
by  a  provision  of  law  other  than  this  section, 
to  conduot  research. 

"(2)  Women's  health  and  mental  health 
research.— The  term  'women's  health  and 
mental  health  research'  means  research  on 
women's  health  and  mental  health  condi- 
tions, indludlng  behavioral  research. 

"(f)  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRUTIONS — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section  other  than  subsection 
(c),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S20.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  l>e  necessary  for  each  of  the  flscal 
years  199)  through  1995.  The  authorization  of 
appropriations  established  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
conductiag  and  supporting  women's  health 
and  ment&l  health  research. 

"(2)  CaiTERS  FOR  research.- For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  subsection  (c),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  S7,S(X),000  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
18.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  S8.SOO.000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995.  and  S9.000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1996.   . 
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(b)    EFFBcnvE    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1, 1991,  or  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  later. 
SEC.  104.  WOMEN  AND  ALCOHOL  RESEARCH  EQ- 

unY. 

(a)  FINDIMOS. — Congress  finds  as  follows 
with  respect  to  the  United  States: 

(1)  One  of  every  3  alcoholics  receiving 
treatment  is  a  woman. 

(2)  In  nscal  year  1990,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  had  a 
total  research  budget  of  $131,606,000,  and  only 
18,750,000  of  the  budget  (approximately  5  per- 
cent) was  available  for  research  on  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  among  women.  Re- 
search on  this  topic  is  critical  because  alco- 
holism has  long  been  known  to  be  a  gender- 
si>ecinc  disease. 

(3)  Women  continue  to  be  underrepresented 
in  treatment  programs.  Women  make  up  less 
than  25  percent  of  all  publicly  funded  alcohol 
treatment  admissions  and  about  30  percent 
of  treatment  admissions  for  other  drug  de- 
pendencies although  women  make  up  an  esti- 
mated 50  percent  of  the  total  alcohol  and 
drug  dependent  population. 

(4)  Alcohol  use  by  pregnant  women  is  the 
leading  known  cause  of  mental  retardation 
in  newborns.  Fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  which 
is  marked  by  dysfunction  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  by  prenatal  and  post- 
natal growth  deficiency  and  facial  malforma- 
tions, strikes  1  to  3  out  of  every  1,000 
newborns,  or  3,600  to  10,000  babies  a  year.  The 
incidence  of  less  severe  fetal  alcohol  effects 
is  at  least  3  times  that  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. Research  is  also  needed  on  the  male 
contribution  to  birth  abnormalities  related 
to  alcohol  and  other  drug  use. 

(5)  Most  treatment  programs  do  not  pro- 
vide child  care  or  adequate  alternatives  for 
women  entering  treatment. 

(6)  The  death  rate  of  female  alcoholics  is  50 
to  100  percent  higher  than  for  male  alcohol- 
ics. 

(7)  More  alcoholic  women  die  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  than  do  alcoholic  men. 

(8)  Combined  effects  of  estrogen  and  alco- 
hol augment  liver  damage. 

(9)  Women  experience  greater  physiological 
damage  trom  consumption  of  alcohol  than  do 
their  male  counterparts.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  onset  of  drinking  and  entry  into 
treatment  appears  to  be  shorter  for  women 
than  men. 

(10)  Negative  effects  of  drinking  show  up 
earlier  in  women  than  men,  even  when  they 
consume  less  alcohol  than  men.  This  disease 
process  is  "telescoped"  or  accelerated  in 
women. 

(11)  Women  become  intoxicated  faster  than 
men.  This  is  due  to  a  different  enzyme  activ- 
ity than  men  and  hormonal  fluctuations  in 
women. 

(12)  Chronic,  heavy  drinking  contributes  to 
menstrual  disorders,  fertility  problems,  and 
premature  menopause. 

(13)  Only  1  out  of  10  nonalcoholic  wives  will 
leave  an  alcoholic  husband  while  9  out  of  10 
nonalcoholic  husbands  leave  their  alcoholic 
wives. 

(H)  Alcohol  use  may  be  associated  with  an 
Increased  risk  of  breast  cancer.  Research  in- 
dicates that  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer 
increases  when  a  woman  consumes  1  ounce 
or  more  of  absolute  alcohol  daily. 

(15)  The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  has  identified  areas 
for  future  research  on  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism among  women.  These  areas  were 
identified  by  the  Institute  more  than  a  dec- 
ade a^,  yet  a  sufllcient  number  of  research 
projects  regarding  such  areas  has  yet  to  be 
conducted. 


(b)  Increase  in  amount  of  FtnjDs  Ex- 
pended FOR  Research  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
AND  Alcohousm  Amono  WOMEN.— Section 
513(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  290bb-2(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "1991"  and  inserting  "1992"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  fiscal  year  1992,  of  the  first 
$131,606,000  appropriated  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate  not 
less  than  $6,750,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  under  this  subpart  projects  of  re- 
search on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
among  women,  and  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  such  sentence  in  excess  of 
$131,606,000,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate  for 
such  purpose  not  less  than  $23,250,000.". 

SEC.  lOS.  BREAST  CANCER  RESEARCH. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute under  sections  301  and  408  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  fis- 
cal year  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
$25,000,000  for  breast  cancer  research  other 
than  research  which  involves  treatment  or 
clinical  trials. 

SEC.  106.  CONTRACEPTIVE  AND  INFERTILITY  RE- 
SEARCH CENTERS. 

(a)  Research  Centers.- Subpart  7  of  part 
C  of  title  rv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285g  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  4aSA.  RESEARCH  CENTERS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFERTIL- 

mr. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  shall  make  grsmts 
to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  centers  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  improving  meth- 
ods of  contraception  and  centers  to  conduct 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  and 
treating  infertility. 

"(b)  Number  of  centers.— In  carrying  out 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  subject  to  the  extent  of  amounts  made 
available  in  appropriations  Acts,  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  three  centers  with  re- 
spect to  contraception  and  for  two  centers 
with  respect  to  infertility. 

"(c)  Duties.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  center  assisted 
under  this  section  shall,  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  center  involved— 

"(A)  conduct  clinical  and  other  applied  re- 
search, including— 

"(1)  for  centers  with  respect  to  contracep- 
tion, clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs 
and  devices  for  use  by  males  and  by  females 
(Including  barrier  methods);  and 

"(11)  for  centers  with  respect  to  Infertility, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  Improved  drugs  and 
devices  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
infertility  in  both  males  and  females; 

"(B)  develop  protocols  for  training  physi- 
cians, scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
and  allied  health  professional; 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  such 
individuals; 

"(D)  develop  model  continuing  education 
programs  for  such  professionals;  and 

"(E)  disseminate  information  to  such  pro- 
fessionals. 

"(2)  Stipends  and  fees.— A  center  may  use 
funds  provided  under  subeectlon  (a)  to  pro- 
vide stipends  for  health  and  allied  health 
professionals  enrolled  In  jx-ograms  described 
in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  and  to 
provide  fees  to  individuals  serving  as  sub- 


jects in  clinical  trials  conducted  under  such 
paragraph. 

"(d)  Coordination  of  Information.— The 
Director  of  the  Institute  shall,  as  appro- 
priate, provide  for  the  coordination  of  Infor- 
mation among  the  centers  assisted  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  Consortium.— Each  center  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  use  the  facilities  of 
a  single  institution,  or  be  formed  ftom  a  con- 
sortium of  cooperating  institutions,  meeting 
such  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(f)  Term  of  Support  and  Peer  Review.— 
Support  of  a  center  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  5  years.  Such 
period  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional periods  of  not  to  exceed  5  years  if  the 
operations  of  such  center  have  been  reviewed 
by  an  appropriate  technical  and  scientiflc 
peer  review  group  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor and  If  such  group  has  recommended  to 
the  Director  that  such  period  should  be  ex* 
tended. 

"(g)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994,  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1905,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1996.". 

(b)  Loan  Repayment  Program  for  Re- 
search with  Respect  to  Contraception  and 
Infertility.- Part  F  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  487A  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  487a  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PSOCSAM  FOR 
RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
IKMXFTION  AND  INFERTILITY. 

"(a)  Establishment.- The  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  shall  establish  a  program  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  appropriately 
qualified  health  professionals  (including: 
graduate  students)  under  which  such  health 
professionals  shall  agree  to  conduct  research 
with  respect  to  contraception,  or  with  re- 
spect to  infertility,  in  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  agreeing:  to  repay,  for  each  year  of 
such  service,  not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  incurred  by  such  health  professionals. 

"(b)  Administrative  Provisions.— With  re- 
spect to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  m.  the  provi- 
sions of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  incon- 
sistent with  subeectlon  (a),  apply  to  the  psx>- 
gram  established  in  such  subeectlon  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Loan  Repajrment  Program. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— To  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994. 

"(2)  Availabiuty  of  funds.- Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  eCTective 
on  October  1,  1981.  or  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  later. 
SEC.  107.  SENSE  or  OOMBmB  BEGAMHNG  OON- 

18ACEPTION  AND  mFBanUTY. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  incidence  in  the  United  States  of 

both  unintended  pregnancy  and  abortion  Is 

substantial  and  unacceptable; 
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(2)  there  is  a  signlflcant  incidence  of  infer- 
Ulity  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  studies  estimate  that  31,800,000  women 
nationwide  are  at  risk  of  unintended  preg- 
nancy, and  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  13 
percent  of  these  women  are  not  using  any 
form  of  contraception; 

(4)  there  is  a  substantial  need  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  contraceptive  dnigv  and  de- 
vices, but  only  one  private  pharmaceutical 
company  based  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducting research  toward  such  development; 

(5)  if  a  variety  of  safe  and  effective  options 
with  respect  to  contraception  are  widely 
available,  significant  benefits  for  women  and 
their  families  accrue,  including  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  low-birthweigtat  births  and 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  premature 
births,  leading  to  a  reduced  incidence  of  ma- 
ternal and  infant  mortality; 

(6)  it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  six  cou- 
ples in  the  United  States  is  infertile  or  fails 
to  conceive  within  1  year  of  deciding  to  have 
a  child; 

(7)  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  esti- 
mates that  20  percent  of  cases  of  infertility 
in  the  United  States  are  caused  by  sexually 
transmitted  diseases; 

(8)  cases  of  infertility  resulting  from  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases  are  the  most  pre- 
ventable of  such  cases; 

(9)  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  contra- 
ception and  Infertility,  the  obstacles  to  mak- 
ing an  effective  response  to  such  problems 
are  many  and  include  a  lack  of  consistent 
funding,  the  political  controversy  concern- 
ing abortion,  the  lengthy  and  complex  proce- 
dures for  the  approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  of  new  drugs  and  devices,  the 
costs  of  liability  insurance  for  research  and 
for  the  marketing  of  drugs  and  devices,  and 
a  shortage  of  scientists  in  the  relevant  fields; 
and 

(10)  family  planning  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  human  right. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Congress  should — 

(1)  establish  a  program  of  research  for  the 
development  of  new  and  improved  methods 
of  contraception  and  new  and  Improved 
methods  of  diagnosing  and  treating  infertil- 
ity, including  the  establishment  of  research 
centers  for  such  purposes; 

(2)  provide  adequate  long-term  resources 
for  the  program  to  ensure  that  the  program 
is  among  the  principal  Federal  research  pri- 
orities and  that  the  United  States  is  a  world 
leader  in  research  with  respect  to  contracep- 
tion and  infertility; 

(3)  ensure  that  Federal  programs  with  re- 
spect to  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  role  of  such  diseases 
in  cases  of  infertility; 

(4)  ensure  that  the  public  is  educated  with 
respect  to  contraception  and  infertility.  In- 
cluding education  on  new  and  improved 
drugs  and  devices; 

(5)  establish  as  Federal  goals  the  develop- 
ment, by  the  year  2010.  of— 

(A)  Improved  barrier  methods  tcr  protect 
■Calnst  unintended  pregnancy  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases; 

(B)  new  methods  of  contraception  for  use 
by  men; 

(C)  a  vaccine-like  drug  for  women  that  pre- 
vents unintended  pregnancy  for  a  significant 
period  of  time  without  disrupting  the  men- 
strual cycle  or  causing  adverse  metabolic  or 
cardiovascular  effects;  and 

(D)  new  and  Improved  techniques  of  diag- 
nosing and  treating  infertility; 

(6)  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  take  prompt  action  to  re- 


establish the  Ethical  Advisory  Board  (termi- 
nated In  1980)  in  order  to  facilitate  research 
with  respect  to  infertility; 

(7)  review  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  process  of  ap- 
proving drugs  and  devices  for  use  by  the  pub- 
lic, especially  with  respect  to  contraception 
and  Infertility,  can  be  expedited  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  safety.  Including  consider- 
ation of  the  role  of  conducting  ongoing  sur- 
veys and  studies  of  the  effects  on  the  public 
of  drugs  and  devices  that  have  been  so  ap- 
proved; and 

(8)  determine  to  what  extent  measures  can 
be  implemented  by  public  or  private  entities 
to  resolve  liability  Issues  regarding  persons 
conducting  research  into,  or  marketing, 
drugB  and  devices  with  respect  to  contracep- 
tion and  Infertility. 

SEC.   108.  WOMEN  AND  AIDS  RESEARCH  D4ITIA- 
TIVE. 

(a).  Establishment  of  Program  of  Re- 
SEAHCH  Regarding  Women  and  acquired  1m- 
MUNt  Deficiency  Syndrome.— Part  B  of  title 
XXm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  SOOcc-ll)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

*8EC.  23S1.  RESEARCH  REGARDING  WOMEN. 

"(a)  In  General. — With  respect  to  cases  of 
infection  with  the  etiologic  agent  for  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome,  the 
Secretary,  acting  as  appropriate  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
(or  both),  shall  establish  a  program  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research  on  such  cases  In  women.  The 
Secretary  may  conduct  such  research  di- 
rectly, and  may  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  for  the  conduct  of 
the  research. 

"(b)  Certain  Forms  of  Research.— In  car- 
rying out  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  research  on — 

"(1)  the  manner  In  which  the  etiologic 
agent  for  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome is  transmitted  to  women,  and  fi-om 
women  to  infants,  including  the  relationship 
between  cases  of  Infection  with  such  agent 
and  other  cases  of  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases: 

■■(J)  measures  for  the  prevention  of  expo- 
sure to  and  the  transmission  of  such  agent. 
lncl»ding  research  on — 

"(A)  the  prevention  of  any  sexually  trans- 
mitted disease  that  may  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  the  agent;  and 

"(B)  the  development  of  methods  of  pre- 
vention for  use  by  women; 

"(J)  the  development  and  progression  of 
symptoms  resulting  from  infection  with  such 
agent,  including  resesu-ch  regarding  gyneco- 
logical infections  whose  occurrence  becomes 
probable  as  a  result  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  immune  system; 

"(4)  the  treatment  of  cases  of  such  infec- 
tion, including  clinical  research;  and 

"(6)  behavioral  research  on  the  prevention 
of  such  cases  and  research  on  model  edu- 
cational programs  for  such  prevention. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1995.". 

(b)  CoMMUNmr-BASED  Evaluations  of  Ex- 
perimental Therapies.- 

(1)  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
THE»APIE8  FOR  WOMEN.— Section  2313(e)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300cc-I3<e))  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  clinical 
trials  under  subsection  (a)  on  experimental 
treatments  for  women,  tjiere  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  through  1995.". 

(2)  Authority  for  provision  of  incidental 
services  for  all  SUBJECTS.— Section  2313  of 
such  AcC  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (I)),  is 
further  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
as  subseotions  (e)  and  (f).  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  clinical  trials  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutee  of  Health  may  authorize  grantees 
under  such  subsection  to  expend  the  grants 
to  provide  individuals  with  such  transpor- 
tation, cblld  care,  and  other  incidental  serv- 
ices as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  indi- 
viduals to  participate  as  subjects  in  the  clin- 
ical trials.". 

(c)  EWECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1,  199(1,  or  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  later. 

SEC.  im.  REQUIREMENT  REGARDING  CERTAIN 
CATEGORIES  OF  BASIC  RESEARCH 
ON  OVARIAN  CANCER. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, shall  conduct  or  support  basic 
research-^ 

(1)  to  develop  a  test  capable  of  detecting 
ovarian  cancer  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
cancer;  tind 

(2)  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  genetic 
basis  to  such  cancer. 

(b)  Limitation.— In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  not  conduct  or  sup- 
port clinical  research  regarding  the  matters 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section. 

(c)  FUHDING.— 

(1)  AlTTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S30,000.oao  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996. 

(2)  RULE      OF      construction      REGARDING 

OTHER  AUTHORIZATIONS.- Paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  oonstrued  to  affect  the  authority  to 
make,  under  any  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions established  in  any  other  provision  of 
law,  appropriations  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  110.  08TE0P(Hi08I8  AND  RELATED  BONE 
DISORDERS  RESEARCH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

(a)  FD^DINOS. — Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  osteoimrosis,  or  porous  bone,  is  a  condi- 
tion characterized  by  an  excessive  loss  of 
bone  tisBue  and  an  increased  susceptibility 
to  fractures  of  the  hip,  spine,  and  wrist; 

(2)  an  estimated  25,000,000  Americans  have 
osteopoiosis,  with  many  cases  undiagnosed 
because  the  condition  develops  without 
symptoms  until  a  strain,  bump,  or  fall 
causes  a  fracture; 

(3)  bettreen  3  and  4  million  Americans  have 
Paget's  :  disease.  Osteogenesis  Imperfecta, 
and  other  related  metabolic  bone  disorders; 

(4)  osteoporosis  is  responsible  for  1,300,000 
bone  fypustures  annually,  including  more 
than  250,000  hip  fractures,  500,000  vertebral 
f^ctures,  200,000  fractures  of  the  wrist,  and 
200,000  Gtactures  at  other  limb  sites; 

(5)  osteoix>rosi8  affects  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  all  postmenoiMttsal  women  and  nearly 
half  of  all  people  over  age  75; 
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(6)  direct  medical  costs  of  osteoporosis 
reached  an  estimated  SIO.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  1968 
for  the  United  States,  not  including  the 
costs  of  family  care  and  lost  work  for 
caregivers; 

(7)  direct  medical  costs  of  osteoporosis  are 
expected  to  Increase  precipitously  because 
the  proportion  of  the  population  comprised 
of  older  persons  is  expanding  and  each  gen- 
eration of  older  persons  tends  to  have  a  high- 
er incidence  of  osteoporosis  than  preceding 
generations; 

(8)  technology  now  exists,  and  new  tech- 
nologry  is  developing,  that  will  permit  early 
dia^osis  and  prevention  of  osteoporosis  as 
well  as  management  of  the  condition  once  it 
has  developed; 

(9)  funding  for  research  on  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders  is  severely  con- 
strained at  key  research  institutes,  includ- 
ing the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  National 
Institute  on  Diabities,  Digestive,  and  Kidney 
Disorders; 

(10)  further  research  is  needed  to  improve 
medical  knowledsre  concerning — 

(A)  cellular  mechanisms  related  to  the 
processes  of  bone  resorption  and  bone  forma- 
tion, and  the  e^ect  of  different  agents  on 
bone  remodeling; 

(B)  risk  factors  for  osteoporosis,  including 
newly  discovered  risk  factors,  risk  factors 
related  to  groups  not  ordinarily  studied, 
such  as  men  and  minorities,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  aging  processes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  osteoporosis; 

(C)  bone  mass  measurement  technology, 
including  techniques  for  making  faster  and 
more  precise  measurements  and  for  inter- 
preting measurements; 

(D)  calcium,  including  bioavailability,  in- 
take requirements,  and  the  role  of  calcium 
in  building  heavier  and  denser  skeletons: 

(E)  prevention  and  treatment,  including 
the  e^cacy  of  current  therapies,  alternative 
drug  therapies  for  prevention  and  treatment, 
and  the  role  of  exercise;  and 

(F)  rehabilitation;  and 

(11)  further  educational  efforts  are  needed 
to  increase  public  and  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of,  methods  for  avoiding, 
and  treatment  of  osteoporosis. 

(b)  Osteoporosis  Research.— Subpart  4  of 
part  C  of  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  28Sd  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  subpart  heading 
the  following  new  chapter  heading: 

"CBAPTER  1— ARTHRITIS"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
chapter: 

'Y^HAFTER  »-08TE0P0R0SIS 
*8BC.  441A.  I»nNinON& 

"As  used  in  this  chapter: 

"(1)  ADVISORY  PANEL.— The  term  'Advisory 
Panel'  means  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders,  estab- 
lished in  section  442D. 

"(2)  Council.— The  term  'Council'  means 
the  Interagency  Council  on  Osteoporosis  and 
Related  Disorders,  established  in  section 
442C. 

"(3)  Department.- The  term  'Department' 
means  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(4)  Related  disorders.— The  term  'relat- 
ed bone  disorders'  includes— 

"(A)  Paget's  disease,  a  bone  disease  charac- 
terized by  enlargement  and  loss  of  density 
with  bowing  and  deformity  of  the  bones; 

"(B)  Osteogenesis  Imperfecta,  a  familial 
disease  marked  by  extreme  brittleness  of  the 
long  bones; 


"(C)  hyperparathyroidism,  a  condition 
characterlEed  by  the  presence  of  excess  para- 
thormone in  the  body  resulting  in  disturb- 
ance of  calcium  metabolism  with  loss  of  cal- 
cium from  bone  and  renal  damage; 

"(D)  hypoparathyroidism,  a  condition 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  parathor- 
mone resulting  In  disturbances  of  calcium 
metabolism; 

"(E)  renal  bone  disease,  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  metabolic  disturbances  from  dial- 
ysis, renal  transplants,  or  other  renal  dis- 
turbances; 

"(P)  primary  or  postmenopausal 
osteoporosis  and  secondary  osteoporosis, 
such  as  that  Induced  by  corticosteroids;  and 

"(G)  other  general  disorders  of  bone  and 
mineral  metabolism  including  abnormalities 
of  vitamin  D. 

"(5)  Resource  center.— The  term  'Re- 
source Center'  means  the  Resource  Center  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders,  estab- 
lished in  section  442F. 

-SEC.  442B.  EXPANSION  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OSTEOPOROSIS  AND  RELAISD  BONE 
DISOROERS. 

"(a)  Research.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes, 
Digestive,  and  Kidney  Disorders  shall  expand 
and  intensify  research  on  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders.  The  research  shall  be 
in  addition  to  research  that  is  authorized 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Research  Centers.- The  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  shall  increase 
the  number  of  Specialized  Centers  of  Re- 
search devoted  to  research  on  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  shall  In- 
crease the  number  of  program  project  grants 
devoted  to  creating  centers  of  excellence  in 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders.  The 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Diabe- 
tes, Digestive,  and  Kidney  Disorders  shall  in- 
crease the  number  of  program  project  grants 
devoted  to  osteoperosis  purposes. 

"(C)  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA-nONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S36,(X)0,0(X)  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  S24,000,000  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  and  S2,000,000 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes,  Diges- 
tive, and  Kidney  Disorders  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  through  1994,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  These  funds  are  in  addition  to 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
biomedical  research  relating  to  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

*8EC.  449C.  INTBRAGKNCy  COUNCIL  ON 
OBTtOPOKOSa  AND  RELATED  BONE 
DISOIIDni& 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  Is  established 
in  the  Department  an  Interagency  Council 
on  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders.  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of— 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health; 

"(2)  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation  of  the  Department: 

"(4)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases; 

"(5)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging; 

"(6)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Diseases: 


"(7)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health; 

"(8)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development; 

"(9)  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration; 

"(10)  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research; 

"(11)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
and  Maternal  Health: 

"(12)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration: 

"(13)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research: 

"(14)  the  Conunissioner  on  Aging; 

"(15)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Disease 
Prevention  and  Health  Promotion:  and 

"(16)  such  additional  members  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

■•(b)  Functions.- The  Council  shall— 

"(1)  coordinate  research  conducted  by  or 
through  the  Department  on  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders; 

"(2)  establish  a  mechanism  for  sharing  in- 
formation on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders  among  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Depcui3nent  involved  in  carrying  out 
programs  serving  older  persons,  midlife 
women,  and  young  persons,  in  order  to  ja-o- 
vlde  for  full  communication  and  exchange  of 
information: 

"(3)  review  and  coordinate  the  most  prom- 
ising areas  of  research  concerning 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders; 

"(4)  assist  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases, 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Diabetes,  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Disease,  the  National  Institute  on 
Dental  Research,  and  other  institutes  in  de- 
veloping and  coordinating  plans  for  research 
on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders: 

"(5)  assist  the  Office  of  Disease  Prevention 
and  Health  Promotion  and  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  other  offices  in  developing 
and  coordinating  plans  for  education  and 
health  promotion  on  osteoporosis  and  relat- 
ed bone  disorders:  and 

"(6)  establish  mechanisms  to  use  the  re- 
sults of  research  concerning  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders  in  the  development  of 
policies,  programs,  and  other  measures  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

"(c)  CHAIRPERSON.— The  Secretary  shall  se- 
lect a  Chairperson  or  co-Chairperaons  for  the 
Council  f^m  among  its  members. 

"(d)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

"(e)  Meetdjos.- The  Council  shall  meet  pe- 
riodically at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson,  but 
not  less  often  than  twice  each  year. 

"(f)  EXBCxmvE  Sbcrbtary.- The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  for  the 
Council. 

"(g)  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  AND  SUP- 
PORT.—The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
Council  with  such  additional  adinainlstrative 
staff  and  support  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Council  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(h)  REPORTS.— 

"(1)  Initial  report.— 

"(A)  PREPARA'noN.- Not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council  shall  prepare  a  report  detailing  the 
research  plans  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  subsection  (b).  The  report  shall  de- 
scribe the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  research  plans  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1904. 

"(B)  Other  federal  programs.- To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  report  shall 
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enaore  that  activities  carried  out  under  the 
research  plans  are  coordinated  with,  and  use 
the  resources  of,  other  Federal  programs 
concerning  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders, including— 

"(1)  centers  supported  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases,  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Diabe- 
tes, Digestive  and  Kidney  Disease: 

"(11)  other  centers  supiwrted  by  Federal 
ftinds  involved  in  research  on  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders;  and 

"(ill)  other  programs  concerning 
oeteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders  that 
are  planned  or  conducted  by  Federal  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Administration  on  Aging 
and  the  Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion,  Federal  agencies  outside 
the  Department.  State  or  local  agencies. 
community  organizations,  or  private  founda- 
tions. 

"(C)  DiBTRiBUTiON.— The  E:xecutive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ck)uncil  shall— 

"(i)  transmit  the  report  to  Congress:  and 

"(ii)  make  the  report  available  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  Advisory  Panel. 

"(2)  Subsequent  reports.— Not  later  than 
12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  report 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  transmitted  to 
Congress,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Council  shall— 

"(A)  prepare  a  report  that— 

"(i)  describes  research  and  educational  ini- 
tiatives sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders: and 

"(11)  makes  recommendations  for  new  re- 
search and  educational  initiatives  on 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders:  and 

"(B)  transmit  the  report  to  Congress  and 
make  the  report  available  to  the  public. 

*8BC.  44II>.  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  OSTEOPOROSIS 
AND  RELATED  DISORDERa 

"(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.- There  Is  established 
in  the  Dei)artment  an  Advisory  Panel  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders.  The  Ad- 
visory Panel  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing IS  voting  members  and  additional 
nonvoting,  ez  officio  members: 

"(1)  Voting  members.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  shall  ap- 
point to  the  Advisory  Panel— 

"(A)  5  members  who  are  biomedical  re- 
search scientists  with  demonstrated  achieve- 
ment In  biomedical  research  on  osteoporosis 
and  related  bone  disorders,  including  at  least 
1  researcher  at  a  specialized  center  for  re- 
search in  osteoporosis; 

"(B)  2  members  with  demonstrated 
achievements  In  research  on  community- 
baMd  and  family  services  covering 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders: 

"(C)  1  member  who  is  knowledgeable  in 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
programs  concerning  osteoporosis  and  relat- 
ed bone  disorders; 

"(D)  2  members  who  are  associated  with 
specialized  bone  programs  affiliated  with 
academic  health  centers: 

"(E)  2  members  who  are  experts  In  private 
health  care  Insurance  and  long-term  care  fi- 
nancing; and 

"(F)  3  members  who  are  representatives  of 
national  voluntary  organizations  that  are 
concerned  with  the  i»x)blems  of  individuals 
with  oeteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders 
and  their  families. 

"(2)  Nonvotino,  ex  officio  members— The 
Advisory  Panel  shall  include  as  nonvoting. 
ex  ofnclo  members— 

"(A)  the  Chalnwrson  of  the  Council: 

"(B)  the  Director  of  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dls- 


"(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging; 

"(D)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Disorders: 
and 

"(8)  such  other  members  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint. 

"(3)  Appointment.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  members  to  the  Advi- 
sory Panel  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall 
not  appoint  to  the  Advisory  Panel  individ- 
uals who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(b)  Functions.- The  Advisory  Panel  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  and  Council  with  re- 
spect to  the  Identification  of— 

"(1)  research  priorities  for  projects  on 
osteoporosis,  related  bone  disorders,  and  the 
care  of  individuals  with  osteoporosis  or  re- 
lated bone  disorders: 

"(2)  emerging  issues  In  and  promising 
areas  of  biomedical,  clinical,  and  behavioral 
research  on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders; 

"(3)  emerging  issues  In  research  on  health 
services  for  individuals,  and  the  families  of 
individuals,  with  osteoporosis  or  related 
bone  disorders; 

"(4)  emerging  issues  in  home-based  and 
community-based  services  and  systems  of 
services  for  Individuals,  and  the  families  of 
individuals,  with  osteoporosis  or  related 
bone  disorders: 

"(5)  emerging  Issues  In  financing  health 
care  services  and  social  services  for  individ- 
uals, and  the  families  of  individuals,  with 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders: 

"(6)  emerging  issues  in  health  promotion 
programs  concerning  osteoporosis;  and 

•■(7)  emerging  issues  In  professional  and  in- 
dividual education  concerning  osteoporosis. 

"(c)  Chairperson.- The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  Chairperson  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
from  among  the  members  appointed. 

"(d)  Term  of  Office.— The  term  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  be  for  the  life 
of  the  Advisory  Panel.  A  vacancy  on  the  Ad- 
visory Panel  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner ae  the  original  apiwintment  was  made.  A 
vacancy  on  the  Advisory  Panel  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  powers. 

"(e)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Panel  appointed  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings.  The  Advisory  Panel  may  es- 
tablish such  subcommittees  as  the  Advisory 
Panel  considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  Meetings.- The  Advisory  Panel  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson,  but  not 
less  Often  than  twice  per  year. 

"(g)  Executive  Secretary.— The  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  serve  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Panel. 

"(h)  Staff  and  Support.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  Advisory  Panel  with  such 
additional  administrative  staff  and  support 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Advisory 
Pand  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(1)  Compensation  and  Travel  Ex- 
penses.- 

"(1)  Compensation.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  no  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel  shall 
receive  compensation  for  service  on  the  Ad- 
visory Panel. 

"(2)  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of 
the  Advisory  Panel  shall  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  In  the  performance 
of  duties  of  the  Advisory  Panel. 

"(J)  Report.— The  Advisory  Panel  shall— 

"(i)  prepare  an  annual  report,  which  shall 
contain  recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  actions  to— 


"(A)  improve  services,  education,  and  in- 
formation for  individuals,  and  families  of  in- 
dividuals, with  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders; 

"(B)  iRiprove  professional  education;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  promising  biomedical  re- 
search related  to  osteoporosis  and  related 
bone  disorders;  and 

"(2)  transmit  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary,  and  the  Council  and 
make  it  available  to  the  public. 

"(k)   AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S200,(X)0  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1992  through  1994. 

"SEC.  USE.  resource  CENTER  ON 
OSTEOPOROSIS  AND  RELATED  DIS- 
ORDERa 

"(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.- The  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  shall  make  grante 
or  enter  Into  contracts  with  eligible  organi- 
zations Go  establish  a  Resource  Center  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders. 

"(b)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  the  Re- 
source Center  shall  be  to  facilitate  and  en- 
hance I$nowledge  and  understanding  of 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders  by 
disseminating  information  about  research 
results,  services  and  educational  materials 
to  health  professionals,  patients,  and  the 
public. 

"(c)  Functions.— An  organization  receiving 
a  grant  ot*  contract  under  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  compile,  archive,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  research,  demonstra- 
tion, evaluation,  and  training  programs  and 
projects  concerning  osteoporosis  and  related 
bone  disorders; 

"(2)  annually  publish  a  summary  of  the  In- 
formation compiled  under  paragraph  (1)  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12-month  period,  and  make 
the  Infortnatlon  available  on  request  to  ap- 
propriate individuals  and  entities,  including 
educatioaal  institutions,  research  entities, 
and  Federal  and  public  agencies; 

"(3)  provide  information  and  assistance  in 
accessing  community  services  to  patients 
and  the  public; 

"(4)  coordinate  leadership  training  for  the 
development  of  health  professional  resource 
network  on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders;  and 

"(5)  rnaintain  a  resource  library  on 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders. 

"(d)  Information  System  and  Telephone 
Line.— 

"(1)  information  system.- An  organiza- 
tion receiving  a  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  dhall  establish  a  central  computer- 
ized Information  system  to— 

"(A)  compile  and  disseminate  information 
concerning  initiatives  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  entitles  to  provide 
programs  and  services  for  Individuals  with 
osteoporosis;  and 

"(B)  translate  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation concerning  the  initiatives  into  in- 
formation readily  understandable  by  the 
general  public,  and  make  the  information 
available  on  request. 

"(2)  Thlephone  line.— An  organization  re- 
ceiving a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  establish  a  national  toll-free  tele- 
phone line  to  make  available  the  informa- 
tion desoribed  in  paragraph  (1)  and  informa- 
tion concerning  Federal  programs,  services, 
and  benefits  for  individuals  with 
osteoporosis  and  their  families. 

"(e)  Fbes.— In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  organization  re- 
ceiving a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  charge  appropriate  fees  for  provid- 
ing information  through  the  Research  Center 
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as  specifled  in  subsections  (c)  or  (d).  The  or- 
ganisation may  make  exceptions  to  the  fees 
for  individuals  and  organizations  who  are 
not  financially  able  to  pay  the  fees.  The  or- 
ganization shall  transfer  the  sums  obtained 
trom  payment  of  the  fees  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  use  the  sums  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  APPLICATION  OR  Proposal.— In  order  to 
receive  a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract 
under  this  section,  an  organization  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  or  proposal  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases.  The  ap- 
plication or  proposal  shall  contain — 

"(1)  Information  demonstrating  that  the 
organization  has  a  network  of  contacts  that 
will  enable  the  organization  to  receive  infor- 
mation necessary  to  operate  the  central 
computerized  information  system  described 
in  subsection  (d)(1);  and 

"(2)  such  other  Information  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe. 

"(g)  EuoiBLE  Organizations.— Organiza- 
tions eligible  to  receive  grants  under  this 
section  shall  include  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  that  are  knowledgeable 
about  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders. The  Secretary  shall  establish  addi- 
tional eligibility  criteria  for  organizations 
to  receive  grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
under  this  section. 

"(h)  Research  Summaries.— The  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Diabetes.  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases, the  National  Institute  on  Dental  Re- 
search, and  other  agencies  specified  by  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  Resource  Cen- 
ter summaries  of  the  findings  of  research 
conducted  on  osteoporosis,  related  bone  dis- 
orders, or  relevant  treatments  for 
osteoporosis  or  related  bone  disorders. 

"(i)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S5(X).000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.". 

TITLE  II— SERVICES 
SEC.  aoi.  REQUIRING  INFORMATION  ON  ALTER- 
NATIVE TREATMENTS  FOR  BREAST 
CANCER 

(a)  In  General.— Any  State  receiving  funds 
under  titles  V  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  shall  require  by  law  that  any  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
in  such  State  inform  any  breast  cancer  pa- 
tient of  alternative  effective  methods  of 
treatment  for  breast  cancer  before  such 
treatment  is  begun.  Such  patients  shall  be 
informed  by  means  of— 

(1)  a  standardized  written  summary  in  lay- 
man's langruage  and  in  a  language  under- 
stood by  the  patient  of  alternative  effica- 
cious methods  of  treatment  which  may  be 
medically  viable,  including  surgical,  radio- 
logical, or  chemotberapeutic  treatments, 
and  other  effective  means  of  treatment;  and 

(2)  an  explanation  of  the  treatment  options 
described  in  such  written  summary  together 
with  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and 
risks  associated  with  each  procedure  relative 
to  such  patient's  particular  medical  cir- 
cumstances. 

(b)  EFFBcnvK  Date.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1, 1992. 

(2)  Exception.— If  a  State  demonstrates,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  that  it  cannot,  by  rea- 
son of  State  law.  comply  with  the  require- 


ments of  this  section  by  the  effective  date 
specified  In  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  that,  in  the  case  of  such  State,  this 
section  win  become  effective  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  after  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  such  State's  legislature  ending  on 
or  after  October  1,  1992.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  "session  of  a 
State's  legislature"  includes  any  regular, 
special,  budget,  or  other  session  of  a  State 
legislature, 
(c)  CoNPORMDJo  Program  Requirements.- 

(1)  Maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
gram.—Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  701  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"9EC.  SIO.  INFORMED  CONSENT. 

"To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  title, 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  such  State  has 
complied  with  section  201(a)  of  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  of  1991.". 

(2)  Medicaid  program.— Section  1903  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(w)  To  be  eligible  for  any  payment  under 
this  section,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  State  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  State  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  aoi(a)  of  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  of  1991.". 

(3)  PHSA  block  grants.— Title  XDC  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300w  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  C — Informed  Consent 
*SEC.  lasi.  eugibility  rxM  payment. 

"To  be  eligible  for  any  payment  under  this 
title,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  State  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  201(a)  of  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  of  1991.". 
SEC.  am.  COVERAGE  OF  OB«YN  AND  WOMEN'S 

HEALTH       NimSE       PRACTITIONER 

SERVICES. 

(a)  Coverage  Under  Medicare.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1861(s)(2)(K)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(B){2)(K)). 
as  amended  by  section  41S5(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "OBRA-1990"),  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (111),  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(B)  in  clause  (iv),  by  striking  "(1)  or  (11)" 
and  Inserting  "(1),  (11),  (ill),  or  (iv)"; 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  clause 
(V);  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ill)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iv)  qualified  obstetrical  and  gyneco- 
logical services  which  would  be  physicians' 
services  if  furnished  by  a  physician  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (r)(l))  and  which  are  fur- 
nished by  a  nurse  practitioner  which  the 
nurse  practitioner  is  authorized  to  perform 
by  the  State  in  which  the  services  are  fur- 
nished, and". 

(2)  DIRBCT  PAYMENT  FOR  SERVICES.— (A) 
Section  I832(aK2)(B)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395k(aK2KB)),  as  amended  by  section 
4155(b)(1)  of  OBRA-1990,  is  amended— 

(i)  in  clause  (ill),  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end; 

(11)  In  clause  (iv),  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon and  Inserting  a  comma;  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(V)  qualified  obstetrical  and  gynecological 
services  of  a  nurse  practitioner  (as  defined  in 
section  1861(sX2KKXlv));". 

(B)  Section  1842(bK6)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(b)(6)),  as  amended  by  section  4155(c)  of 


OBRA-1990,  is  amended  by  striking  "or  (Iv)" 
and  Inserting  "or  (v)". 

(3)  DEFiNmoN.— Section  1861  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395X)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"qualified  OBSTETRICAL  AND  OYNEOOLOOICAL 
SERVICES 

"(oo)  The  term  'qualified  obstetrical  and 
gynecological  services'  means  such  services 
and  such  services  and  supplies  furnished  as 
an  Incident  to  such  services  furnished  by  a 
nurse  practitioner  which  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner is  legally  authorized  to  perform  under 
State  law  (or  the  State  regulatory  mecha- 
nism provided  by  State  law)  as  would  other- 
wise be  covered  if  furnished  by  a  physician  or 
as  an  incident  to  a  physician's  service.". 

(4)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1842(b)(12)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13eSu(bK12)). 
as  amended  by  section  4155(c)  of  OBRA-1990, 
is  amended  by  striking  "or  (iv)"  and  insert- 
ing "(iv),  or  (v)". 

(5)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  services  provided  on  or 
after  January  1,  1992. 

(b)  Coverage  Under  Medicaid.— 

(1)  In  general.— SecUon  1905(aX21)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(a)(21))  is  amended  by 
striking  "certifled  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  certified  family  nurse  practitioner" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "certified 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner,  certifled  family 
nurse  practitioner,  certifled  OBOYM  nurae 
practitioner,  or  certifled  women's  health 
nurse  practitioner". 

(2)  Effective  date. — The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  during  quarters 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1992. 


SEC.    303. 


PItSVSN- 


ADOLESCENT    PREGNANCY 
TION.        CARE,       AND 
GRANTS. 

Title  XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300c  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•TITLE  XX— ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY 
PREVENTION,  CARE,  AND  RESEARCH 
GRANTS 

-SEC.  aOOl.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

"(a)  Findings.-  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  adolescents  are  at  a  high  risk  of  un- 
wanted pregnancy; 

"(2)  in  1966.  more  than  1,000,000  teenagers 
became  pregnant,  and  nearly  500,000  teen- 
agers carried  their  pregnancies  to  term,  of 
which  6  out  of  10  births  were  out  of  wedlock; 

"(3)  adolescents  aged  17  and  younger  ac- 
counted for  46  percent  of  the  out  of  wedlock 
births  to  teenagers; 

"(4)  in  a  high  proportion  of  cases,  the  preg- 
nant adolescent  is  herself  the  product  of  an 
unmarried  parenthood  during  adolescence 
and  is  continuing  the  iMttem  in  her  own  life- 
style; 

"(5)  pregnancy  and  childbirth  among  un- 
married adolescents,  particularly  young  ado- 
lescents, often  results  in  severe  advervs 
health,  social,  and  economic  consequences. 
Including — 

"(A)  higher  percentage  of  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  complications; 

"(B)  higher  incidence  of  low  birth  weight 
babies; 

"(C)  higher  infant  mortality  and  morbid- 
ity; 

"(D)  greater  likelihood  that  an  adolescent 
marriage  will  end  in  divorce; 

"(E)  decreased  likelihood  of  completing 
schooling;  and 

"(F)  higher  risks  of  unemployment  and 
welfare  dependency;  and 
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therefore,  education,  training,  and  job  re- 
search services  are  important  for  adolescent 
parents:  and 

"(6)  an  adolescent  who  becomes  pregnant 
once  is  likely  to  experience  rapid  repeat 
pregnancies  and  childbearing.  with  increased 
risks; 

"(7)  research  has  shown  that  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  family  involvement  in  com- 
prehensive values-based  projects  and 
services — 

"(A)  low  birth  weight  is  slgnincantly  re- 
duced; 

"(B)  delays  In  initiating  sexual  activity 
occur; 

"(C)  there  are  significant  reductions  In  re- 
peat iff«gnancy,  welfare  costs,  and  child 
abuse;  and 

"(D)  teens  are  more  likely  to  return  and 
complete  their  high  school  education;  and 
therefore,  the  family  should  become  a  parV 
ner  in  the  development  of  curriculum  and 
programs  that  reflect  the  values  of  the  com- 
munity; 

"(8)  the  problems  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
and  parenthood  are  multiple  and  complex 
and  are  best  approached  through  a  variety  of 
integrated  and  essential  services,  particu- 
larly those  that  allow  the  pregnant  adoles- 
cent and  adolescent  parent  to  stay  in  school: 

"(9)  such  services,  including  a  wide  array 
of  educational  and  supportive  services,  often 
are  not  available  to  the  adolescents  who 
need  them,  or  are  available  but  fragmented 
and  thus  of  limited  effectiveness  in  prevent- 
ing pregnancies  and  future  welfare  depend- 
ency; and 

"(10)  Federal  policy  therefore  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  appropriate 
health,  educational,  and  social  services 
where  they  are  now  lacking  or  inadequate. 
and  the  better  coordination  of  existing  serv- 
ices where  they  are  available  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unwanted  early  and  repeat  pregmancies 
and  to  help  adolescents  become  productive. 
independent  contributors  to  family  and  com- 
munity life. 

"(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
tiUe— 

"(1)  to  establish  better  coordination,  inte- 
gration, and  linkages  among  existing  pro- 
grams in  order  to  expand  and  improve  the 
availability  of,  and  access  to,  needed  com- 
jirehensive  community  services  that  assist  In 
lareventlng  unwanted  initial  and  repeat  preg- 
nancies among  adolescents,  enable  pregnant 
adolescents  to  obtain  proper  care  and  assist 
pregnant  adolescents,  their  male  partners, 
and  adolescent  parents  to  become  productive 
independent  contributors  to  family  and  com- 
munity life,  with  primary  emphasis  on  serv- 
ices to  adolescents  who  are  17  years  of  age 
and  under  and  are  pregnant  or  who  are  par- 
ents; 

"(2)  to  expand  the  availability  of  such  serv- 
ices that  are  essential  to  that  objective: 

"(3)  to  promote  Innovative,  comiarebensive. 
and  integrated  api>roaches  to  the  delivery  of 
such  services; 

"(4)  to  encourage  and  support  research  pro- 
grams concerning  the  societal  causes  and 
consequences  of  pregnancy,  childbearing, 
and  child  rearing  for  adolescent  females  and 
males; 

"(5)  to  support  evaluative  research  to  iden- 
tity effective  services  that  reduce  adolescent 
pregnancy  rates  and  that  Improve  the  out- 
come of  adolescent  childbearing  for  the  par- 
ents, the  child,  and  their  families;  and 

"(6)  to  encourage  and  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination of  results,  findings,  and  informa- 
tion from  programs  and  research  projects  re- 
lating to  adolescent  pregnancy  and  parent- 
hood. 


"SEC.  aooa.  DEFiNrnoNS. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  ADOLESCENT.— The  term  'adolescent' 
means  an  individual  under  the  age  of  21. 

"(2)  Care  services.— The  term  'care  serv- 
ices' means  all  services  for  the  provision  of 
care  to  adolescents,  both  male  and  female, 
pregnant  adolescents  and  their  male  part- 
ners, and  adolescent  parents.  Such  term 
shall  include  all  core  services  and  may  in- 
clude supplementary  services.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(3)  Core  services.— The  term  'core  serv- 
ices' means  those  services  that  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  a  grantee,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation,  which  shall 
include — 

"(A)  pregnancy  testing  and  maternity 
counseling,  or  referral  for  such  services; 

"(B)  family  planning  services,  except  that 
such  services  for  adolescents  who  are  not  al- 
ready parents  shall  be  limited  to  counseling 
and  referral  unless  suitable  and  appropriate 
family  planning  services  are  not  otherwise 
available  In  the  community; 

"(C)  primary  and  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, including  prenatal  and  postnatal  care 
for  mother  and  children  and  arrangements 
for  delivery; 

"(D)  well-baby  care; 

"(E)  nutrition  Information  and  counseling; 

"(F)  screening,  counseling  and  treatment 
or  referral  for  treatment  of  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases,  including  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome; 

"(G)  referral  to  appropriate  pediatric  care: 

"(H)  educational  services  relating  to  sexu- 
ality and  family  life.  Including— 

"(1)  education  on  responsible  decisionmak- 
ing regarding  sexual  activity; 

"(11)  education  on  the  responsibilities  of 
parenting; 

"(ill)  education  on  a  full  range  of  means 
for  delaying  becoming  pregnant,  including 
abstinence,  natural  family  planning,  and 
contraception ;  and 

"(Iv)  assistance  to  parents,  schools,  youth 
agencies,  and  health  care  providers  to  edu- 
cate adolescents  and  pre-adolescents  con- 
cerning self-discipline  and  responsibility  in 
human  sexuality; 

"(I)  referral  to  appropriate  educational, 
employment,  employment  training,  and  vo- 
cational services; 

"(J)  adoption  counseling  services,  that 
present  adoption  as  an  option  for  pregnant 
adolescents,  or  referral  to  a  licensed  adop- 
tion agency  for  adoption  counseling: 

"(K)  mental  health  services  and  referral  to 
mental  health  services  and  to  other  appro- 
priate physical  health  and  social  services; 
and 

"(L)  encouragement  of  parent  and  family 
involvement  in  each  of  the  core  services  de- 
scribed in  subiMiragraphs  (A)  through  <J). 

'(4)  EUGIBLE  GRANT  RECIPIENT.— The  term 
'eligible  grant  recipient'  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  organization  or  agency 
that  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  organization  that 
will  provide  care  services,  the  capability  of 
providing  all  care  services  in  a  single  setting 
or  the  capability  of  creating  a  network 
through  which  all  care  services  would  be  pro- 
vided; or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  organization  that 
will  provide  prevention  services,  the  capabil- 
ity of  providing  such  services. 

"(5)  Eligible  person.— The  term  'eligible 
pereon'  means— 

"(A)  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  care 
services,  adolescents,  both  male  and  female. 


a  pregniint  adolescent  and  her  male  partner, 
or  an  adolescent  parent;  or 

"(B)  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  pre- 
vention services  and  referral  to  such  other 
services  that  may  be  appropriate,  an  adoles- 
cent wlK  is  not  already  a  parent. 

"(6)  RiEVENTiON  services.- The  term  'pre- 
vention services'  means  services  described  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  referrals  to  such  other  services  that  may 
be  appropriate  for  adolescents  who  are  not 
already  parents  and  includes  services  to  be 
offered  In  schools  at  local  discretion. 

"(7)  Secretary.— The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(8)  Supplemental  services.— The  term 
'supplemental  services'  means  those  services 
that  may  be  provided  by  a  grantee,  as  deter- 
mined hy  the  Secretary  by  regulation,  which 
may  include — 

"(A)  «hild  care  sufficient  to  enable  the  ad- 
olescent parent  to  continue  education  or  to 
enter  into  employment,  including  services  to 
be  provided  within  secondary  schools  at  local 
discretion; 

"(B)  oonsumer  education  and  homemaking: 

"(C)  oounseling  for  the  immediate  and  ex- 
tended family  members  of  the  eligible  per- 
son; 

"(D)  transportation; 

"(E)  Wferral  to  licensed  residential  care  or 
maternity  home  services; 

"(F)  referral  to  licensed  adoption  agencies 
for  adoption  placement  services; 

"(G)  employability  training  and  counsel- 
ing; and 

"(H)  tuch  other  services  as  are  consistent 
with  this  title  as  the  Secretary  may  approve 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary. 

*8EC.  SODS.  AUTHORmr  TO  IIAKE  GRANTS  FOR 
8ERVICE& 

"The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  pro- 
vide care  services  to  pregnant  adolescents 
and  their  male  partners  and  adolescent  par- 
ents and  prevention  services  to  nonpregnant 
adolescents.  Grants  shall  be  used  to  provide, 
supplement,  or  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
services. 

«8EC.  MM.  USE  OF  GRANTS  FOR  SERVICES. 

"(a)  tlSES.- A  grant  made  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to — 

"(1)  provide  eligible  persons— 

"(A)  «are  services; 

"(B)  prevention  services;  or 

"(C)  tny  combination  of  care  and  preven- 
tion services: 

"(2)  coordinate,  integrate,  and  provide 
linkagee  among  providers  of  care,  preven- 
tion, aad  other  services  for  eligible  persons 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(3)  provide  supplemental  services  where 
such  services  are  not  adequate  or  not  avail- 
able to  eligible  i>er8ons  in  the  community 
and  that  are  essential  to  the  care  of  eligible 
persons  and  to  the  prevention  of  adolescent 
pregnatcy; 

"(4)  Blan,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1 
year,  for  the  administration  and  coordina- 
tion of  pregnancy  prevention  services  and 
programs  of  care  for  eligible  persons  that 
will  further  the  objectives  of  this  title;  and 

"(5)  fulfill  assurances  required  for  grant 
approval  by  section  2006. 

"(b)  t^ES.— Grantees  shall  charge  fees  for 
servicel  only  pursuant  to  a  fee  schedule,  ai>- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  ap- 
plication described  in  section  2006,  that  bases 
fees  charged  by  the  grantee  on  the  Income  of 
the  eligible  person  and  takes  Into  account 
the  difnculty  adolescents  face  in  obtaining 
resouroBS  to  pay  for  services.  In  no  case  may 
a  grantee  discriminate  with  regard  to  the 
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provision  of  services  to  any  individual  be- 
cause of  that  individual's  inability  to  pro- 
vide pajnnent  for  such  services. 
*8EC.  MOS.  PRKHUTIKS,  AMOUNTS,  AND  DURA- 
TION or  GRANTS  FOR  8ERVICB& 

"(a)  Priortttes. — In  approving  applications 
for  grants  for  services  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applicants 
who— 

"(1)  serve  an  area  where  there  is  a  high  in- 
cidence of  adolescent  pregnancy; 

"(2)  serve  an  area  with  a  high  proportion  of 
low-income  families  and  where  the  availabil- 
ity of  programs  of  care  for  eligible  persons  is 
low; 

"(3)  show  evidence— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  who  will 
provide  care  services,  of  having  the  ability  to 
bring  together  a  wide  range  of  needed  core 
services  and,  as  appropriate,  supplemental 
services  in  comprehensive  single-site  pro- 
grams, or  to  establish  a  well-integrated  net- 
work of  such  services  (apljropriate  for  the 
target  population  and  geographic  area  to  be 
served  including  the  special  needs  of  rural 
areas)  for  eligible  persons;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  who  will 
provide  prevention  services,  of  having  the 
ability  to  provide  prevention  services  for 
adolescents  and  their  families  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  target  population  and  the 
geographic  area  to  be  served,  including  the 
special  needs  of  rural  areas; 

"(4)  will  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  existing  available  programs  and  fa- 
cilities such  as  community  health  centers, 
child  welfare  agencies,  children  and  youth 
centers,  maternal  and  infant  health  centers, 
regional  rural  health  facilities,  licensed 
adoption  agencies,  maternity  homes,  school 
and  other  educational  programs,  family 
planning  clinics,  mental  health  programs, 
nutrition  programs,  recreation  programs, 
and  other  ongoing  pregnancy  prevention  and 
pregnancy-related  services; 

"(5)  make  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds,  programs,  contributions,  and  other 
third-party  reimbursements; 

"(6)  can  demonstrate  a  community  com- 
mitment to  the  program  by  making  avail- 
able to  the  program  non-Federal  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities; 

"(7)  have  involved  the  community  to  be 
served,  including  public  and  nonproflt  pri- 
vate agencies,  adolescents,  and  families,  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram; and 

"(8)  will  demonstrate  innovative  and  effec- 
tive approaches  in  addressing  the  problems 
of  adolescent  pregnancy  or  parenthood,  in- 
cluding outreach  to  adolescent  males  and  ap- 
I>roaches  for  providing  pregnant  adolescents 
with  adequate  information  about  adoption. 

"(b)  Amounts.- 

"(1)  In  general.- The  amount  of  a  grant 
for  a  program  for  services  under  this  title 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  based 
on  factors  such  as  the  incidence  of  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  in  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served,  and  the  adequacy  of  pregnancy  pre- 
vention services  and  programs  of  care  for  eli- 
gible persons  in  such  area. 

"(2)  Rural  areas.— In  making  grants  for 
services  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  special  needs  of  rural  areas  and, 
to  the  maxlmam  extent  iHucticable,  shall 
distribute  funds  taking  into  consideration 
the  relative  number  of  adolescents  in  such 
areas  In  need  of  such  services. 

"(c)  Pkdkral  Sharx.— 

"(1)  In  oenskal.— Subject  to  paragraph  (3). 
a  grant  for  services  under  this  title  may  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  program 
for  any  year. 


"(2)  Form  of  non-federal  contribu- 
■noNS. — Non-Federal  contributions  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment, 
or  services. 

"(3)  Watver.- The  Secretary  may  waive 
the  limitation  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  year  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  regulation. 

"SEC.  9006.  REQUIREIIENTS  FOR  APPUCA-nONS 
FOR  GRANTS  FOR  SKRVICEa 

"(a)  In  General.— An  application  for  a 
grant  for  services  under  this  title  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  and  shall 
include — 

"(I)  an  identification  of  the  incidence  of 
adolescent  pregnancy  and  related  problems; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  income  levels  in  the  geographic 
area  to  be  served; 

"(3)  a  description  of  existing  pregnancy 
prevention  services  and  programs  of  care  for 
eligible  persons  (including  adoption  serv- 
ices), and  including  where,  how,  by  whom, 
and  to  which  population  groups  such  services 
are  provided,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  coordinated  in  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served; 

"(4)  a  description  of  the  major  unmet  needs 
for  services  for  adolescents  at  risk  of  initial 
or  recurrent  pregnancies  and  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  adolescents  not  being  served 
in  the  area; 

"(5)(A)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  who  will 
provide  care  services,  a  description  of  how 
all  core  services  will  be  provided  in  the  pro- 
gram using  funds  under  this  title  or  will  oth- 
erwise be  provided  by  the  grantee  in  the  area 
to  be  served,  the  population  to  which  such 
services  will  be  provided,  how  such  services 
will  be  coordinated,  integrated,  and  linked 
with  other  related  programs  and  services  and 
the  source  or  sources  of  funding  of  such  core 
services  in  the  public  and  private  sectors;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  who  will 
provide  jn-evention  services,  a  description  of 
the  necessary  services  to  be  provided  and 
how  the  applicant  will  provide  such  services; 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  Rianner  in  which 
adolescents  needing  services  other  than  the 
services  provided  directly  by  the  applicant 
will  be  identified  and  how  access  and  appro- 
priate referral  to  such  other  services  (such  as 
medicaid;  licensed  adoption  agencies;  mater- 
nity home  services;  public  assistance;  em- 
ployment services;  child  care  services  for  ad- 
olescent parents;  and  other  city,  county,  and 
State  programs  related  to  adolescent  preg- 
nancy) will  be  provided,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  plan  to  coordinate  such  other  serv- 
ices with  the  services  supported  under  this 
title; 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  results  expected 
fKim  the  provision  of  services,  and  the  proce- 
dures to  be  used  for  evaluating  those  results; 

"(8)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
have  an  ongoing  quality  assurance  i>rogram; 

"(9)  assurances  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  a  system  for  maintaining  the  confiden- 
tiality of  patient  records  in  accordance  with 
regulations  in'escribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(10)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
demonstrate  its  financial  responsibility  by 
the  use  of  such  accounting  procedures  and 
other  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(11)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
make  maximum  use  of  other  sources  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  funding; 

"(12XA)  a  description  of— 

"(1)  the  schedule  of  fees  to  be  used  in  the 
provision  of  services,  which  shall  comply 
with  section  2004(c);  and 


"(11)  a  corresponding  schedule  of  diacoonts 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  fees. 
which  shall — 

"(I)  comply  with  section  2004(b); 

"(11)  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  ability 
of  the  eligible  person  to  pay;  and 

"(ni)  provide  that  no  fee  will  be  Imposed 
on  any  eligible  individual  with  an  income  of 
less  than  100  percent  of  the  official  poverty 
line; 

"(B)  assurances  that  the  applicant  has 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort— 

"(1)  to  secure  from  eligible  persons  pay- 
ment for  services  in  accordance  with  such 
schedules; 

"(11)  to  collect  reimbursement  for  health 
or  other  services  provided  to  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  have  payment  made  on  their  be- 
half for  such  services  under  any  Federal  or 
other  government  program  or  private  insur* 
ance  program;  and 

"(ill)  to  seek  such  reimbursement  on  the 
basis  of  the  full  amount  of  fees  for  servicea 
without  application  of  any  discount;  and 

"(C)  assurances  that  the  applicant  has  sub- 
mitted or  will  submit  to  the  Secretary  such 
reports  as  the  Secretary  nmy  require  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  this  paragraph: 

"(13)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
make  maximum  use  of  funds  available  under 
title  X; 

"(14)  assurances  that  the  acceptance  by 
any  individual  of  fajnlly  planning  services  or 
family  planning  information  (including  edu- 
cational materials)  provided  through  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  vol- 
untary and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eli- 
gibility for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service 
furnished  by  the  applicant; 

"(15)  assurances  that  fees  collected  by  the 
applicant  for  services  rendered  in  accordance 
with  this  title  shall  be  used  by  the  applicant 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(16)  assurances  that  the  applicant.  If  pro- 
viding both  prevention  and  care  services. 
will  not  exclude  or  discriminate  against  any 
adolescent  who  receives  prevention  services 
and  subsequently  requires  care  services  as  a 
pregnant  adolescent; 

"(17)  a  description  of  how  the  applicant 
will  ascertain  whether  services  for  which 
adolescents  have  been  referred  have  actually 
been  obtained  and  develop  a  plan  to  ensure 
that  needed  services  actually  are  received; 

"(18)  assurances  that  unemancipated  mi- 
nors requesting  services  trora  the  applicant 
will  be  encouraged  to  consult  with  their  par- 
ents with  respect  to  such  services  and  that 
services  shall  not  be  denied  to 
unemancipated  minors  who  decide  not  to 
consult  their  parents; 

"(19)  assurances  that  all  pregnant  adoles- 
cents receiving  services  will  be  informed  of 
the  availability  of  counseling  (either  by  the 
entity  providing  care  services  or  through  a 
referral  agreement  with  such  other  entity 
that  provides  such  counseling)  on  all  op- 
tions, regarding  the  pregnancy; 

"(20)  assurances  that  primary  emphasis  for 
services  supported  under  this  title  shall  be 
given  to  adolescents  17  and  under  who  are 
not  able  to  obtain  needed  assistance  through 
other  means: 

"(21)  assurances  that  funds  received  under 
this  title  shall  not  supplant  funds  received 
from  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  pro- 
gram or  any  private  sources  of  fUnda;  and 

"(22)  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of,  and  assur- 
ances that  the  applicant  will  condact.  eval- 
uations of  the  effectivenefls  of  the  servicea 
supported  under  this  title  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Evaluations.- 
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"(1)  In  general.— Eacb  grantee  that  re- 
ceives funds  for  a  grant  for  services  under 
this  title  shall  expend  at  least  3  percent  but 
not  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived under  this  title  for  the  conduct  of 
evaluations  of  the  services  supported  under 
this  title.  The  Secretary  may,  for  a  particu- 
lar grantee  on  good  cause  shown,  waive  the 
preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  to  be  expended  on  evaluations,  but 
may  not  waive  the  requirement  that  such 
evaluations  be  conducted. 

"(2)  Independent  evaluation.— Evalua- 
tions required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  org:anization  or  entity  that  is 
Independent  of  the  grantee  providing  serv- 
ices supported  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Reports.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Elach  grantee  that  par- 
ticipates in  the  program  established  by  this 
title  shall  make  such  reports  concerning  its 
use  of  Federal  funds  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  including  reports  on  prevention  pro- 
grams and  care  programs. 

"(2)  Contents  of  reports  on  prevention 
PROORAms.— Reports  on  prevention  programs 
shall  be  in  a  standard  format  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  shall  include  a  descrip- 
tion of— 

"(A)  the  characteristics,  educational  at> 
talnments.  and  economic  status  of  clients; 

"(B)  the  clients'  previous  exposure  in 
home,  school,  or  other  locations  to  edu- 
cational efforts  regarding  sexuality  and  fam- 
ily life: 

"(C)  the  types  of  interventions  employed  in 
the  prevention  program; 

"(D)  the  before  and  after  outcome  meas- 
urements on  variables  appropriate  to  the 
Intervention; 

"(E)  to  the  extent  possible  and  where  ap- 
propriate to  program  goals,  the  pregnancy 
and  sexually  transmitted  disease  rates  subse- 
quent to  intervention;  and 

"(F)  the  extent  of  parent  or  family  involve- 
ment In  the  program. 

"(3)  Contents  of  reports  on  care  pro- 
ORAMS. — Reports  on  care  programs  shall  be 
in  standard  format  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  include  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  characteristics,  health  history, 
educational  attainments,  and  economic  sta- 
tus of  clients  at  the  time  of  entry; 

"(B)  the  client  prenatal  care  and  preg- 
nancy outcome,  complications  of  pregnancy 
and  delivery,  and  infant  birth  outcomes; 

"(C)  the  characteristics,  educational  at- 
tainments, and  economic  status  of  clients  at 
time  of  follow-up  and  infant  follow-up  infor- 
mation; 

"(D)  the  types  of  services  provided  to  cli- 
ents; and 

"(E)  the  extent  of  parent  or  family  involve- 
ment in  the  services  provided. 

"(4)  Comparison  data.— Reports  on  preven- 
tion programs  and  care  programs  shall  in- 
clude control  group  data  or  other  appro- 
priate comparison  data  to  provide  compari- 
•ona  with  project  data  and  to  indicate  pro- 
gram impact  or  effectiveness. 

"(5)  Follow-up  data.— Reports  on  preven- 
tion programs  and  care  programs  shall  in- 
clude, to  the  extent  possible,  follow-up  data 
on  a  random  sample  of  program  graduates 
and  dropouts. 

"(d)  TncNO  OF  Services.- No  application 
submitted  for  a  grant  for  a  program  for  care 
services  under  this  title  may  be  approved  un- 
less the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  core  serv- 
ices shall  be  available  through  the  applicant 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  grant  is 
received. 


*8SC.  ton.    COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Federal  Programs.— The  Secretary 
shall  coordinate  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams providing  services  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  initial  and  recurrent  adolescent 
pregnancies  and  providing  care  services  for 
eligible  persons.  In  achieving  such  coordina- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  require  grantees  who  receive  grants 
for  services  under  this  title  to  report  periodi- 
cally to  the  Secretary  concerning  Federal, 
State,  and  local  policies  and  progrrams  that 
Interfere  with  the  delivery  of  and  coordina- 
tion of  pregnancy  prevention  services  and 
otter  programs  of  care  for  pregnant  adoles- 
cents and  adolescent  parents; 

"(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  facili- 
tate coordination  by  State  and  local  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  assistance; 

"(3)  give  priority  in  the  provision  of  funds, 
where  appropriate,  to  applicants  using  single 
or  coordinated  grant  applications  for  mul- 
tiple programs;  and 

"(4)  give  priority,  where  appropriate,  to 
the  provision  of  funds  under  Federal  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  (other 
than  the  program  established  by  this  title) 
to  programs  providing  comprehensive  pre- 
vention services  and  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  care  for  eligible  persons. 

"(b)  Other  Recipients.- Any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  services  under  this  title  shall  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  any  other  recipi- 
ent of  such  a  grant  that  is  located  in  the 
same  locality. 
"SBC.  2008.  GRANTS  FOR  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  agencies  or  nonprofit 
private  organizations  or  institutions  of  high- 
er education  to  support  the  research  and  dis- 
semination activities  described  in  para- 
graphs (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  2001(b). 

"(2)  Duration.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  period  of  1  year.  A  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  for  a  program  may 
be  renewed  for  4  additional  1-year  periods, 
which  need  not  be  consecutive. 

"(3)  AMOUNT  limitation.— A  grant  or  con- 
tract for  any  1-year  period  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $100,000  for  the  direct  costs 
of  conducting  research  or  dissemination  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  and  may  include 
such  additional  amounts  for  the  indirect 
coets  of  conducting  such  activities  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  The  Sec- 
retary may  waive  the  preceding  sentence 
with  respect  to  a  specific  program  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  thal^- 

"(A)  exceptional  circumstances  warrant 
such  waiver  and  that  the  program  will  have 
national  impact; 

"(B)  additional  amounts  are  necessary  for 
the  direct  costs  of  conducting  limited  pro- 
grams for  the  provision  of  necessary  services 
In  order  to  provide  data  for  research  carried 
out  under  this  title;  or 

"(C)  several  grantees  together  require 
mere  than  JIOCOOO  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
nees  of  different  combinations  of  services, 
and  if  such  grantees  demonstrate  evidence  of 
reasonable  progress  in  the  first  year,  such 
mnltlsite  evaluation  studies  shall  receive 
preference  for  funding  renewal. 

"(4)  Carryover  for  report.— The  amount 
of  any  grant  or  contract  made  under  this 
section  may  remain  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure  after  the  close  of  the  1-year 
period  for  which  such  grant  or  contract  is 
made  in  order  to  assist  the  recipient  in  pre- 
paring the  report  required  by  subsection 
(fXl). 


"(b)  Use  of  Funds.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Funds  provided  for  re- 
search under  this  section  may  be  used  for  de- 
scriptive or  explanatory  surveys,  evaluation 
studies,  longitudinal  studies,  or  limited  pro- 
grams for  services  that  are  for  the  purpose  of 
increaaing  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  matters  described  in  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  aOOl(b). 

"(2)  LmiTATiONS.- Funds  provided  under 
this  section  may  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase or  improvement  of  land,  or  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  permanent  improve- 
ment (other  than  minor  remodeling)  of  any 
building  or  facility. 

"(c)  PREREQUISITES.— The  Secretary  may 
not  make  any  grant  or  enter  into  any  con- 
tract to  support  research  or  dissemination 
activities  under  this  section  unless— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  received  an  applica- 
tion for  such  grant  or  contract  that  is  in 
such  form  and  that  contains  such  informa- 
tion aa  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
the  applicant  is  capable  of  conducting  one  or 
more  Of  the  types  of  research  or  dissemina- 
tion aotivities  described  in  i>aragraph  (4),  (5), 
or  (6)  Of  section  2001(b);  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  re- 
search program,  the  panel  established  by 
subsection  (e)(2)  has  determined  that  the 
progratn  is  of  scientific  merit. 

"(d)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  shall 
coordinate  research  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivitiea  carried  out  under  this  section  with 
research  and  dissemination  activities  carried 
out  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(e)  Review  of  Appucations.— 

"(1)  System.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  system  for  the  review  of  applications 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section. 
Such  aystem  shall  be  substantially  similar 
to  the  system  for  scientific  peer  review  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  shall 
meet  tihe  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

"(2)  Panel.— 

"(A)  ESTABUSHMENT.— In  establishing  the 
system  required  by  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  panel  to  review  ap- 
plications under  this  section. 

"(B)  Expertise.- Panel  members  should 
have  expertise  in  research  and  evaluation 
and  sbould  represent  disciplines  relevant  to 
the  study  of  adolescent  pregnancy  and 
parenting. 

"(C)  LiMFT  ON  PHYSICIANS.— Not  more  than 
25  peroent  of  the  members  of  the  panel  shall 
be  phyeicians. 

"(D)  Meetings. — ^The  panel  shall  meet  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
expeditious  review  of  applications  under  this 
sectioa,  but  not  less  than  once  each  year. 

"(E)  Review.— The  panel  shall  review  each 
prograjn  for  which  an  application  is  made 
under  this  section,  evaluate  the  scientific 
merit  of  the  program,  determine  whether  the 
progrracn  is  of  scientific  merit,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  concerning 
whether  the  application  for  the  program 
should  be  approved. 

"(3)  Grant  determination.— The  Secretary 
shall  oiake  grants  under  this  section  from 
among  the  programs  that  the  panel  estab- 
lished by  paragraph  (2)  has  determined  to  be 
of  scieotific  merit  and  may  only  approve  an 
application  for  a  program  if  the  panel  has 
made  such  determination  with  respect  to 
such  a  program.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
detemilnatlon  with  respect  to  an  application 
within  1  month  after  receiving  the  deter- 
minations and  recommendations  of  such 
panel  with  respect  to  the  application. 
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"(0  Reports.— 

"(1)  Research  reports.- 

"(A)  In  oemeral.— The  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract  for  a  research  program  under 
this  section  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  describing  the  results 
and  conclusions  of  such  research.  Elxcept  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  such  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  end  of  the 
year  for  which  fUnds  are  provided  under  this 
section.  The  recipient  may  utilize  reprints  of 
articles  published  or  accepted  for  publication 
in  professional  Journals  to  supplement  or  re- 
place such  report  if  the  research  contained  in 
such  articles  was  supported  under  this  sec- 
tion during  the  year  for  which  the  report  is 
required. 

"(B)  MULTiYEAR  PROGRAMS.— In  the  case  of 
any  research  program  for  which  assistance  is 
provided  under  this  section  for  2  or  more 
consecutive  1-year  periods,  the  recipient  of 
such  assistance  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
the  report  required  by  subparagraph  (A)  to 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  end  of  each  1-year  period  for  which  such 
funding  is  provided. 

"(2)  Other  reports.- Recipients  of  grants 
and  contracts  for  dissemination  under  this 
section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  such 
reports  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. 

*8EC.  MM.  EVALUATION. 

"Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than  1 
percent  and  not  more  than  3  percent  for  the 
evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  under 
this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a  sum- 
mary of  each  evaluation  conducted  under 
this  section  and  a  summary  of  the  data  re- 
ported by  grantees  under  section  2006(c). 
*8isc.  mml  authorization  of  appropria- 

TION& 

"(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  SeO,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992  through  1994. 

"(b)  Grants  for  Services.- At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  shall  be  used  to  make  grants 
for  services. 

"(c)  Prevention  Services.- Not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  amounts  specified  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  use  for  grants  for  services 
shall  be  used  for  grants  for  prevention  serv- 
ices. 
■8BC.  Mil.  FUND  RESTRICTION. 

"No  funds  for  grants  made  under  this  title 
may  be  used  for  payment  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion.". 

SEC.    M4.   ADOLESCENT   HEALTH   DEMONSTRA- 
TKm  FROJBCTB. 

(a)  Estabushment  or  Support.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  make  grants  in  fiscal 
years  1901  through  1995  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  to  establish  or  support 
adolescent  health  demonstration  invjects  In 
secondary  schools  or  entities  associated  with 
secondary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating how  such  projects  may  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  Project  Rbquirsments.- An  adolescent 
health  demonstration  project  established  or 
supported  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  provide  nutrition  and  hygiene  counsel- 
ing, health  care  related  to  sports,  family 
planning  Information  and  services,  prenatal 
and  postpartum  care,  family  life  and 
parenting  counseling,  and  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  education  and  treatment; 


(2)  serve  adolescents  prior  to  their  gradua- 
tion itom  high  school; 

(3)  encourage  family  participation,  to  the 
extent  practical; 

(4)  obtain  the  approval  of  the  school  board 
In  the  locality  to  be  served  by  the  project 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  project: 

(5)  furnish  such  reports  and  data  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  including,  at  a  mini- 
mum, the  number  and  characteristics  of  in- 
dividuals served,  the  services  provided,  and 
the  results  achieved;  and 

(6)  establish  a  community  advisory  com- 
mittee to  oversee  the  establishment  and  im- 
plementation of  such  project,  that  shall  in- 
clude students,  parents,  school  personnel, 
physicians,  religious  and  business  leaders, 
and  other  community  representatives  and 
shall  establish  policies  for  the  project  with 
respect  to  the  services  to  be  provided  under 
the  project,  the  populations  to  be  served,  the 
personnel  who  will  provide  services,  fees  to 
be  charged,  and  other  policy  issues. 

(c)  Areas  to  be  Served.— In  making 
grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  for 
projects  that  will  serve  areas  with  low-in- 
come residents  or  minority  populations. 

(d)  Abortion  Restriction.- None  of  the 
funds  provided  under  a  grant  awarded  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  to  perform  or  pay 
for  abortions. 

(e)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  in  each 
fiscal  year,  set  aside  not  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  grants  under 
this  section  to  evaluate  the  operations  of  the 
projects  for  which  grants  were  made  under 
this  section.  Not  later  than  December  1,  1996. 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a  re- 
port containing  the  result  of  such  evaluation 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  may  have  respecting  the  extension 
of  the  grant  authority  under  this  section  or 
the  establishment  of  a  continuing  service 
program. 

SEC.  MC  COBRA  DISPLACED  FAMILY  AI4D  DIS- 
ABILITY AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Extension  of  COBRA  Continuation 
BENEFrre.— 

(1)  IRC  AMENDMENT.— Subclause  (IV)  of  sec- 
tion 4980B(f)(2XBKl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  maximum  required 
period  of  continuation  coverage  for  other 
qualifying  events)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(FV)  General  rule  for  other  qualifyino 

EVENTS.- 

"(a)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subclause,  in  the  case  of  a 
qualifying  event  not  described  in  paragraph 
(3KB)  or  (3)(F).  the  date  which  is  36  months 
after  the  date  of  the  qualifying  event. 

"(b)  Individuals  over  at  tears  of  age  at 
time  of  qualifying  event.— Subdivision  (a) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (3)  for  a  qualified  beneficiary  who 
is  50  years  of  age  or  older  as  of  the  date  of 
the  qualifying  event. 

"(c)  Children.— In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
beneficiary  described  in  subsection 
(gXlKAKll)  who  is  under  30  years  of  age  as  of 
the  date  of  a  qualifying  event  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
who  has  a  parent  who  Is  a  qualified  bene- 
ficiary and  is  SO  years  of  age  or  older  as  of 
the  date  of  the  individual's  23rd  birthday.". 

(2)  ERISA  AMENDMENT.— Clause  (iv)  of  sec- 
tion 602(2XA)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (relating  to 
nmxlmum  required  period  of  continuation 
coverage  for  other  qualifying  events)  is 
emended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(iv)  General  rule  for  other  qualifyino 
events.— 

"(I)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  clause,  in  the  case  of  a  qualify- 
ing event  not  described  In  section  2203(2),  the 
date  which  is  36  months  after  the  date  of  the 
qualifying  event. 

"(11)  Individuals  over  so  years  of  age  at 
time  of  qualifying  event.— Subclause  (I) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 2203  for  a  qualified  beneficiary  who  is  SO 
years  of  age  or  older  as  of  the  date  of  the 
qualifying  event. 

"(ni)  Children.— In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
beneficiary  described  in  section  220e(3)(AXii) 
who  is  under  20  years  of  age  as  of  the  date  of 
a  qualifying  event  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (3)  of  section  2203  and  who  has  a  parent 
who  is  a  qualified  beneficiary  and  is  SO  years 
of  age  or  older  as  of  the  date  of  the  qualify- 
ing event,  the  period  of  coverage  shall  not 
terminate  before  the  individual's  23rd  birth- 
day.". 

(3)  PHSA  amendment.— Clause  (ill)  of  sec- 
tion 2202(2XA)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (relating  to  maximum  required  period  of 
continuation  coverage  for  other  qualifying 
events)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  General  rule  for  other  qualifying 

EVENTS.— 

"(I)  In  general.— EUcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  clause,  in  the  case  of  a  qualify- 
ing event  not  described  in  section  603(2),  the 
date  which  is  36  months  after  the  date  of  the 
qualifying  event. 

"(11)  Individuals  over  so  years  of  age  at 
TIME  OF  QUAUFYiNG  EVENT.— Subclause  (I) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 603  for  a  qualified  beneficiary  who  is  SO 
years  of  age  or  older  as  of  the  date  of  the 
qualifying  event. 

"(m)  Children.— In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
beneficiary  described  in  section  fl07(3XAXii) 
who  is  under  20  years  of  age  as  of  the  date  of 
a  qualifying  event  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (3)  of  section  003  and  who  has  a  parent  who 
is  a  qualified  beneficiary  and  is  SO  years  of 
age  or  older  as  of  the  date  of  the  qualifying 
event,  the  period  of  coverage  shall  not  termi- 
nate before  the  individual's  23rd  birth.". 

(4)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  quali- 
fying events  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  plan  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  such  date. 

(b)  Period  of  Extension  of  CX>verage  for 
Disabled  Individuals.— 
(1)  Under  internal  revenue  code  of  isk.— 

(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2XB)  of  sec- 
tion 49eOB(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxie  of 
1966  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  clause  (i)— 

(I)  by  striking  "at  the  time  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  in  paragraph  (3KB)"  and  in- 
serting "before  the  end  of  the  16-month  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  subclause  (I)  or  (11)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  "29  months"  and  Inserting 
"the  period  of  months  preceding  the  first 
month  in  which  the  individual  becomes  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act"  ;  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (v),  by  striking  "at  the  time 
of  a  qualifying  event  described  in  paragraph 
(3KB)"  and  inserting  "before  the  end  of  the 
18-month  period  referred  to  in  subclause  (I) 
or  (II)  of  clause  (1)". 

(B)  Notices.- Paragraph  (6KC)  of  such  sec- 
tion is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "at  the  time  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  in  paragraph  (3KB)"  and  in- 
serting "before  the  end  of  the  IB-month  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of 
paragraph  (2KBKi)".  and 
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(11)  by  Btxlking  "within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  determination"  and  inserting 
"not  later  than  the  end  of  such  18-month  pe- 
riod". 

(C)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  i)ara«raph  shall  apply  to  plan 
yean  be^nnln?  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  regrardless  of  whether 
the  qualifying  event  occurred  (and  the  period 
of  continuation  coverage  began)  before,  on, 
or  after  such  date  and  shall  apply  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  whom  the  period  of  continuation 
coverage  (as  applied  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  had  expired  before 
the  beginning  of  the  first  such  plan  year. 

(2)  PuBUC  Health  Service  Act*.— 

(A)  In  oeneral.— SecOon  2202(2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300bb- 
2(2))  is  amended— 

(i)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A>- 

(I)  by  striking  "at  the  time  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  in  section  2203(2)"  and  in- 
serting "before  the  end  of  the  18-month  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  clause  (i)  or  (11)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  "29  months"  and  Inserting 
"the  period  of  months  preceding  the  first 
month  in  which  the  individual  becomes  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act"  ;  and 

(11)  In  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  "at 
the  time  of  a  qualifying  event  described  in 
section  2208(2)"  and  Inserting  "before  the  end 
of  the  18-montb  period  referred  to  In  clause 
(1)  or  (11)  of  subiiaragTuph  (A)". 

(B)  Notices.— Section  2206(3)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300bb-6(3))  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "at  the  time  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  in  section  2203(2)"  and  in- 
serting "before  the  end  of  the  18-month  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (ii)  of  section 
2202(2KA)".  and 

(II)  by  striking  "within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  determination"  and  inserting 
"not  later  than  the  end  of  such  18-month  pe- 
riod". 

(C)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  regardless  of  whether 
the  qualifying  event  occurred  (and  the  period 
of  continuation  coverage  began)  before,  on. 
or  after  such  date  and  shall  apply  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  whom  the  period  of  continuation 
coverage  (as  applied  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  had  expired  before 
the  beginning  of  the  first  such  plan  year. 

(D)  Notification  of  changes.- Not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  each  group  health  plan  (covered 
under  section  2201  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act)  shall  notify  each  qualified  bene- 
ficiary who  has  elected  continuation  cov- 
erage under  title  XXII  of  such  Act  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  subsection. 

(3)  EMSA.— 

(A)  In  okneral.— Section  602(2)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  1162(2))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subparsigraph 
(A>- 

(I)  by  striking  "at  the  time  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  In  section  603(2)"  and  insert- 
ing "before  the  end  of  the  18-month  period 
referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (11)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  "29  months"  and  Inserting 
"tJie  period  of  months  preceding  the  first 
month  In  which  the  Individual  becomes  enti- 
tled to  benenta  under  part  A  of  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act"  :  and 

(11)  In  aubparagrapta  (E),  by  striking  "at 
the  time  of  a  qualifying  event  described  in 
Motion  603(2)"  and  inserting  "before  the  end 
of  the  IS-month  period  referred  to  In  clause 
(1)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)". 


(B)  Notices.- Section  606(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1166(3))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "at  the  time  of  a  qualifying 
event  described  in  section  603(2)"  and  insert- 
ing "before  the  end  of  the  18-month  period 
refferred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  section 
60a[2)(A)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  "within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  determination"  and  inserting 
"not  later  than  the  end  of  such  18-month  pe- 
riod". 

(C)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  regardless  of  whether 
the  qualifying  event  occurred  (and  the  period 
of  continuation  coverage  began)  before,  on, 
or  after  such  date  and  shall  apply  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  whom  the  period  of  continuation 
coverage  (as  applied  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  had  expired  before 
the  beginning  of  the  first  such  plan  year. 

(D)  Notification  of  changes.- Not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  each  group  health  plan  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  607(1)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
19T4)  shall  notify  each  qualified  beneficiary 
who  has  elected  continuation  coverage  under 
title  VI  of  such  Act  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  subsection. 

SEC.    206.    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEE    FAMILY-BUILD- 
ING. 

(a)  Family-Building  Benefit.— Section 
8902  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•"(oXl)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'family-building  procedure' 
means — 

"(1)  a  medical  procedure  to  overcome  infer- 
tility. Including  procedures  to  achieve  preg- 
nancy and  procedures  to  carry  pregnancy  to 
term;  and 

"(11)  procedures  relating  to  child  adoption: 
and 

"(B)  the  term  'child'  means  an  individual 
who  is  under  18  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 

"(2)  Any  contract  under  this  chapter  which 
provides  obstetrical  benefits  shall  also  pro- 
vide benefits  for  family-building  procedures. 
ABy  deductible,  coinsurance  provision,  and 
other  similar  term  or  condition  under  any 
such  contract  shall  be  no  more  restrictive 
for  family-building  benefits  than  for  obstet- 
rical benefits. 

'■(3)  To  the  extent  that  a  contract  under 
ttjls  chapter  relates  to  procedures  under 
paragraph  (l)(A)(il),  such  contract  shall  pro- 
vide that— 

"(A)  benefits  shall  consist  of  reimburse- 
ment for  reasonable  and  necessary — 

"(i)  medical  expenses  directly  relating  to 
the  adoption  of  the  child  (such  as  those  re- 
lating to  obstetrical  care  for  the  biological 
mother,  medical  care  for  the  child,  and  phys- 
ical examinations  for  the  pre-adoptlve  or 
adoptive  parent  or  parents);  and 

"(11)  counseling  fees  directly  relating  to 
the  adoption  of  the  child;  and 

"(B)  benefits  shall  be  available  in  connec- 
tion with— 

"(1)  obstetrical  care  for  the  biological 
njother  if,  or  to  the  extent  that,  the  pre- 
adoptlve  or  adoptive  parent  or  parents  are 
legally  responsible  (whether  by  contract  or 
under  applicable  provisions  of  law)  for  the 
cost  of  such  care;  and 

"(11)  medical  care  for  the  child  if,  or  to  the 
eitent  that,  the  pre-adoptlve  or  adoptive 
parent  or  iwrents  are  legally  resinnslble 
(Whether  by  contract  or  under  applicable 
I>rovislons  of  law)  for  the  cost  of  such  care.". 
(b)  Use  of  Sick  Leave;  PRomBmoN  of  Co- 
EftClON.- Section    6307    of    title    5,    United 


States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(d)(1)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  prescribe  regrulations  under  which 
sick  leave  otherwise  available  to  an  em- 
ployee under  this  subchapter  shall  also  be 
avallatile  for  purposes  relating  to  family- 
building'  procedures. 

"{2)(A)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or 
indirectly  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or 
attempt  to  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce, 
any  otlier  employee  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
fering with  such  other  employee's  rights 
under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(1)  the  term  'family-building  procedure' 
has  th^  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
8902(0)0 )(A):  and 

"(ii)  the  term  'intimidate,  threaten,  or  co- 
erce' iacludes  promising  to  confer  or  confer- 
ring aay  benefit  (such  as  appointment,  pro- 
motion, or  compensation),  or  effecting  or 
threatening  to  effect  any  reprisal  (such  as 
deprivation  of  appointment,  promotion,  or 
compelisation).". 

TITLE  lU— PREVENTION 

SEC.  301.  MEDICAID  INFANT  MORTALrTY  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  PHASED-IN  Coverage  of  Pregnant 
WoMEH  AND  Infants  up  to  185  Percent  of 
Poverty  Level.— 

(1)  IM  GENERAL.— Section  1902(1)(2)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(l)(2)(A)) 
is  amended — 

(A)  it  clause  (11)— 

(1)  la  subclause  (I),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  ent  of  subclause  (I); 

(11)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (II)  and  Inserting  a  comma;  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclauses: 

"(no  July  1,  1992,  150  percent,  or.  If  great- 
er, the  percentage  provided  under  clause  (v), 
and 

"(IV>  July  1,  1994,  185  percent.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(v)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  clause,  hsw  es- 
tablished under  clause  (1),  or  has  enacted  leg- 
islation authorizing,  or  appropriating  funds, 
to  provide  for,  a  percentage  (of  the  Income 
offlclai  poverty  line)  that  Is  greater  than  150 
percent,  the  percentage  provided  under 
clause  (11)  for  medical  assistance  on  or  after 
July  1, 1992,  shall  not  be  less  than— 

"(I)  the  percentage  specified  by  the  State 
in  an  amendment  to  its  State  plan  (whether 
approved  or  not)  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  clause,  or 

"(II)  if  no  such  percentage  is  specified  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  clause,  the 
percentage  established  under  the  State's  au- 
thorizing legislation  or  provided  for  under 
the  Soate's  appropriations.". 

(2)  pLEXiBiLiry   IN   income  methodology 

AND   UEDUCTION   OF  CHILD  CARE   IN   COMPUTA- 

•noN  OF  INCOME.— Section  1902(1)(3)(E)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(l)(3KE))  is  amended  by 
striking  "(E)"  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(EXD  with  respect  to  an  Individual  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1),  family  Income  shall  be  determined 
in  acoordance  with  a  methodology  which  is 
no  more  restrictive  than  the  methodology 
employed  under  the  State  plan  under  part  A 
or  E  of  title  IV  (except  to  the  extent  such 
methodology  is  Inconsistent  with  clause  (D) 
of  sutoection  (a)(17)  and  except  that  there 
shall  be  disregarded  costs  for  such  child  care 
as  is  necessary  for  the  emplojrment  of  the 
pregnant  woman  or  the  caretaker  of  the  in- 
fant), and  costs  Incurred  for  medical  care  or 
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for  any  other  type  of  remedial  care  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account,  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  pcuragraph  (1)(C)  or  (IXD).". 

(3)  PROHIBrnNO   APPUCATION   OF   RESOURCE 

TEST.— Section  1802(1)(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(lK3))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)(i)  no  resource  standard  or  methodol- 
ogy shall  be  applied  to  individuals  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  because  of 
subsection  (a)(10XAKi)(IV),  and  (11)  applica- 
tion of  a  resource  standard  or  methodology 
for  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  because  of  subsection 
(a)(10)(AKl)(VI)  or  (a)(10KA)(ii)(IX)  shall  be 
at  the  option  of  the  State,  but  any  such  re- 
source standard  or  methodology  may  not  be 
more  restrictive  than  the  corresponding 
standard  or  methodology  that  is  applied 
under  the  State  plan  under  part  A  of  title 
IV:"; 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C); 
and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  respec- 
tively. 

(4)  EFFECTIVE  DATES. — 

(A)  Higher  income  standards.- Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  the  amend- 
ments made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to 
pa3rment8  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1992,  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for  medical  assistance  on  or  after  such 
date,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  final 
regulations  to  carry  out  such  amendments 
have  been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

(B)  Income  methodology  and  resource 
standard. — Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1992.  with  respect  to  eligibility  for 
medical  assistance  on  or  after  such  date, 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  such  amendments  have 
been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

(C)  EIXCEFTION  for  CERTAIN  STATES.— In  the 

case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  determines  requires  State  legisla- 
tion (other  than  legislation  authorizing  or 
appropriating  funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  subsection, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence, 
in  the  case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legis- 
lative seosion,  each  year  of  such  session  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature. 

(b)  Optional  Ck)vsRAOE  of  Prenatal  and 
Post  Partum  Home  Visitation  Services.— 

(1)  In  oensral.— Section  190S(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragcaph  (22)  as 
paragraph  (25); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (23)  and 
(34)  as  paragraphs  (22)  and  (23),  respectively; 
and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (23)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(24)  prenatal  home  visitation  services  for 
high-risk  pregnant  women,  post  partum 
home  visitation  services  with  respect  to 
high-risk  infants  under  1  year  of  age.  or  both 
(as  specified  by  the  State),  as  prescribed  by 
a  physician;  and". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  1902 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aX10)(CKiv),  by  striking 
"(21)"  and  inserting  "(24)";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (J),  by  striking  "(22)"  and 
Inserting  "(25)". 

(3)  Effbcttve  date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  July  1.  1992,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  such  amendments  have 
been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

SEC.  SM.  BREAST  CANCER  SCREENING  SAFETY. 

(a)  Certification  of  Mammography  Fa- 
CIUTIES.- Part  F  of  title  in  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  262  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3 — Mammography  Facilities 

"SEC.  SM   CERnnCATVm   OF  MAMMOGRAPHY 
FACILITIE& 

"(a)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  section: 

"(1)  Accreditation  body.- The  term  'ac- 
creditation body'  means  a  body  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (e)(1)(A)  to  accredit  facilities. 

"(2)  CERTincATE.— The  term  'certificate' 
means  the  certificate  described  in  subsection 
(bXl). 

"(3)  Certified  facility.— The  term  'cer- 
tified facility'  means  a  facility  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  issued  and.  if  appropriate,  re- 
newed a  certificate  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c). 

"(4)  Facility.— The  term  'facility'  means  a 
hospital  outpatient  department,  clinic,  radi- 
ology practice,  or  mobile  unit,  an  office  of  a 
physician,  or  other  facility,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  that  conducts  breast  cancer 
screening  or  diagnosis  through  mammog- 
raphy. 

"(5)  Interstate  commerce.— The  term 
'Interstate  commerce'  means  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication — 

"(A)  within  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

"(B)  between— 

"(i)  any  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(ii)  any  place  outside  the  State,  posses- 
sion. Commonwealth,  or  District. 

"(6)  Mammogram.- The  term  'mammo- 
gram' means  a  radiographic  image  produced 
through  mammography. 

"(7)  Mammography.— The  term  'mammog- 
raphy' means  radiography  of  the  breast  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  a  physician  to  deter- 
mine the  presence,  size,  location,  and  extent 
of  cancerous  or  potentially  cancerous  breast 
tissue. 

"(b)  Certificate  Requirement.— 

"(1)  Certificate. — No  facility  may  conduct 
an  examination  or  procedure  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  in  performing  mammography 
after  December  31,  1962,  unless  the  facility 
obtains  a  certificate — 

"(A)  that  is  issued  and,  if  applicable,  re- 
newed by,  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(B)  that  is  applicable  to  the  examination 
or  procedure  to  be  conducted. 

"(2)  BXAMDiA-nON  OR  PROCEDURE.- A  facil- 
ity shall  obtain  a  certlflcate  In  order  to— 

"(A)  operate  equiinnent  that  is  used  to 
image  the  breast  in  performing  mammog- 
raphy and  that  has  been  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  in  interstate  coRunerce; 


"(B)  interpret  a  screening  mammogram 
produced  by  the  equipment;  or 

"(C)  inspect  the  equipment  and  conduct 
oversight  of  quality  assurance  practices  at  a 
facility  with  the  equipment. 

"(c)  Issuance  and  Renewal  of  Certifi- 
cates.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  Issue 
or  renew  a  certificate  for  a  facility  that  sub- 
mits the  application  described  in  subsection 
(d). 

"(2)  Term.— The  Secretary  may  issue  or 
renew  a  certificate  under  this  section  for  not 
more  than  2  years. 

"(d)  APPUCATION  for  Certificate.— In 
order  to  obtain  or  renew  a  certlflcate  for  a 
facility,  the  person  who  owns  or  leases  the 
facility  or  an  authorized  agent  of  the  person 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary.  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
an  application  that  contains— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  manufacturer, 
model,  and  type  of  each  x-ray  machine, 
image  receptor,  and  processor  operated  in 
the  performance  of  mammography  at  the  fa- 
cility; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  procedures  cur- 
rently used  to  provide  mammography  at  the 
facility,  including— 

"(A)  the  number  and  types  of  procedures 
performed; 

"(B)  the  methodologies  for  manunography; 
and 

"(C)  the  qualifications  (educational  back- 
ground, training,  and  experience)  of  the  per- 
sonnel performing  radiological  procedures, 
the  medical  physicist  inspecting  mammog- 
raphy equipment  at  the  facility,  and  the 
physicians  reading  and  interpreting  the  re- 
sults trom  the  procedures; 

"(3)  proof  of  accreditation  under  sub- 
section (e); 

"(4)  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  facil- 
ity will  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (0; 

"(5)  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  facil- 
ity will  be  operated  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  the  accreditation  body  that  ac- 
credits the  facility  and  will  authorize  the  ac- 
creditation body  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
(or  such  State  agency  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate)  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require; 

"(6)  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  facil- 
ity will— 

"(A)  iiermit  Inspections  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (g); 

"(B)  make  such  records  and  information 
available,  and  submit  such  reports,  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require;  and 

"(C)  update  the  information  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  the  Information  be- 
comes Incomplete  or  inaccurate;  and 

"(7)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(e)  Accredftation.- 

"(1)  Approval  of  ACCRSDiTA'noN  bodies.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove a  luivate  nonirofit  organization  to  ac- 
credit facilities  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(d)(3)  if  the  accreditation  body  provides  sat- 
isfactory assurances  that  the  body  will — 

"(1)  comply  with  the  requirements  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

"(11)  submit  to  the  Secretair  the  name  of 
any  facility  for  which  the  accreditation  body 
denies,  suspends,  withdraws,  or  revokes  ac- 
creditation, or  against  which  the  body  takes 
any  other  action,  within  30  days  of  the  ac- 
tion; 
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"(111)  notify  the  Secretary  at  least  30  days 
before  the  accreditation  body  changes  the 
standards  of  the  body:  and 

"(Iv)  notify  each  facility  accredited  by  the 
accre<lltatlon  body  if  the  Secretary  with- 
draws approval  of  the  accreditation  body 
under  paragraph  (2),  within  21  days  of  the 
withdrawal. 

"(B)  Criteria  and  procedures.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  promul^te  regulations  under 
which  the  Secretary  may  approve  an  accredi- 
tation body. 

"(2)  WfTHDRAWAL  OF  APPROVAL.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate standards  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  withdraw  the  approval  of  an  ac- 
creditation body  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  accreditation  body  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  clr.uses  (i)  through  (iv) 
of  paragraph  (IHA). 

"(B)  Effect  of  withdrawal.— 

"(1)  Effective  period  of  certificate.— Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  clause  (ii)  or  (iii),  If  the 
Secretary  withdraws  the  approval  of  an  ac- 
creditation body  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
certificate  of  any  facility  accredited  by  the 
body  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  approves,  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 
an  accreditation  body  that  may  accredit  the 
facility. 

"(11)  Intermediate  sanctions.— If  the  Sec- 
retary takes  action  against  a  facility  under 
subsection  (h).  the  certificate  of  the  facility 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  effective  date  of  the  action,  which 
shall  be  not  earlier  than  120  days  after  the 
facility  receives  the  notification  described  In 
subsection  (h)(1):  or 

"(II)  180  days  after  the  facility  receives  the 
notification. 

"(iii)  Suspension,  revocation,  or  limita- 
tion.— If  the  Secretary  takes  action  against 
a  facility  under  subsection  (i).  the  certificate 
of  the  facility  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
the  Secretary  takes  the  action. 

"(3)  Accreditation.— In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  accredit  a  facility,  an  ap- 
proved accreditation  body  shall— 

"(A)  inspect  facilities  using  Inspectors  who 
the  Secretary  determines  are  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  equipment  used  by  the  facilities 
in  performing  mammograms: 

"(B)  inspect  facilities  with  such  frequency 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary; and 

"(C)  apply  standards  equal  to  or  more 
stringent  than  the  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (f). 

"(4)  Compliance.— An  approved  accredita- 
tion body  shall  take  measures  to  ensure  that 
facilities  accredited  by  the  body  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  standards  of  the  accredita- 
tion body. 

"(5)  Withdrawal  or  revocation  of  ac- 

CREDrTATION.- 

"(A)   INTERMEDIATE   SANCTIONS.— Except   as 

I»rovided  in  subparagraph  (B).  if  an  accredi- 
tation body  withdraws  or  revokes  the  accred- 
itation of  a  facility,  the  certificate  of  the  fa- 
cility shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  ear- 
lier of— 

"(1)  the  effective  date  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (h).  which 
shall  be  not  earlier  than  120  days  after  the 
notification  described  in  subsection  (h)(1):  or 

"(ii)  180  days  after  the  notification. 

"(B)    SUSPENSION,    REVOCATION.    OR    UMITA- 

TION.— If  an  accreditation  body  withdraws  or 
revokes  the  accreditation  of  a  facility,  and 
the  Secretary  takes  action  under  subsection 
(1),  the  certificate  of  the  facility  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  the  effective  date  of  the 
action. 


"(6)  EVALUATION  AND  REPORT.— 

"(A)  EVALUATION.— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  annually  the  performance  of  each 
approved  accreditation  body  by — 

"(1)  inspecting  under  subsection  (g)  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  facilities  accredited  by 
the  body  to  allow  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  performance  of  the  body;  and 

"(ii)  such  additional  means  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

'■(B)  Report. — The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally prepare  and  submit  to  Congress,  a  report 
that  describes  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
conducted  In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(f)  Quality  Standards.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish standards  for  facilities  to  assure  the 
safety  and  accuracy  of  mammography, 
including— 

"(A)  standards  that  require  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  quality  assurance  and 
quality  control  program  that  is  adequate  and 
appropriate  to  ensure  the  reliability,  clarity, 
and  accurate  Interpretation  of  radiologic  im- 
ages; 

"(B)  standards  that  require  use  of  radio- 
logical equipment  specifically  designed  for 
mammography,  including  radiologic  stand- 
ards; 

"(C)  a  requirement  that  personnel  who  i)er- 
form  mammograms  be — 

"(i)  licensed  by  a  State  to  perform  radio- 
logical procedures;  or 

"(11)  certified  as  qualified  to  perform  radio- 
logical procedures  by  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)(A); 

"(D)  minimum  training  and  performance 
standards  for  personnel  who  perform  mam- 
mograms; 

"(E)  a  requirement  that  mammograms  be 
interpreted  by  a  physician  who  is  certified  as 
qualified  to  interpret  screening  mammog- 
raphy procedures  by— 

"(1)  a  board  described  in  paragraph  (4)(B): 
of 

"(ii)  a  program  that  complies  with  the 
standards  described  in  paragraph  (4)(C): 

"(F)  requirements  that— 

"(i)  a  facility  that  performs  the  original 
mammogram  and  the  first  screening  mam- 
mogram of  a  woman  maintain  the  mammo- 
grams in  the  permanent  medical  records  of 
the  woman;  and 

"(11)  a  facility  that  performs  any  mammo- 
gram maintain  the  mammogram  for  not  less 
than  5  years;  and 

"(G)  a  requirement  that  a  medical  physi- 
clBt  who  is  qualified  in  mammography  and 
certified  by  a  board  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(D)  perform  an  annual  inspection  of 
sareening  mammography  equipment  and 
oTerslght  of  quality  assurance  practices  at 
each  facility. 

"(2)  Considerations.— In  developing  stand- 
ards under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  appropriateness  of  standards  is- 
sued by  the  American  College  of  Radiology. 
In  determining  the  appropriateness  of  such 
standards,  the  Secretsiry  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  examinations  and  procedures  per- 
formed and  the  methodologies  employed  by 
facilities,  including- 

"(1)  monitoring  repeat  mammograms; 

"(11)  submitting  mammograms  to  peer  re- 
view panels  for  second  readings; 

"(ill)  performing  a  second  reading  within 
the  facility:  and 

"(Iv)  following  up  patient  biopsies; 

"(B)  the  complexity  of  the  process  for  per- 
forming mammograms: 

"(C)  the  degree  of  independent  Judgment 
iavolved  In  performing  mammograms: 


"(D)  the  calibration  and  quality  control  re- 
quirerUents  of  the  radiological  equipment 
used,  iiicludlng  Image  quality  and  dose; 

"(E)  the  difficulty  in  reading  and  inter- 
preting mammogram  results; 

"(F)  the  value  of  a  requirement  for  phys- 
ical consultation  at  the  facility,  independent 
of  the  regulatory  Inspection  process  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (g);  and 

"(G)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
considers  relevant. 

"(3)  Explanation  of  differences.- Simul- 
taneously with  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards under  paragraph  (1),  if  the  Secretary  Is- 
sues a  standard  that  is  less  stringent  than  a 
corresponding  standard  set  by  the  American 
College  of  Radiology,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  an  expla- 
nation of,  and  justification  for.  the  dif- 
ference between  the  standards. 

"(4)  Approval  of  certification  organiza- 
tions.—The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation — 

"(A)  specify  organizations  eligrible  to  cer- 
tify individuals  to  i)erform  radiological  pro- 
cedures; 

"(B)  specify  boards  eligible  to  certify  indi- 
viduate to  interpret  screening  mammograms; 

"(C)  establish  standards  regarding  the 
qualifications  for  individuals  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  for  programs  certifying  the 
individuals:  and 

"(D)  specify  boards  eligible  to  certify  indl- 
viduaiB  qualified  to  inspect  screening  mam- 
mography equipment  and  to  oversee  quality 
assurance  practices  at  mammography  facili- 
ties. 

"(g)  Inspections.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  may  enter 
and  inspect  certified  facilities  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  standards  established 
under  subsection  (f). 

"(2)  Timing.— The  Secretary  may  conduct 
annoqnced  or  unannounced  inspections  dur- 
ing the  regular  hours  of  operation  of  the  fa- 
cilitiee. 

"(3)  Identification.— The  Secretary  may 
conduct  inspections  only  on  presenting  iden- 
tification to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  of  the  facility  to  be  inspected. 

"(4)  Scope  of  inspection.- In  conducting 
inspeotions.  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  shall  have  access  to  all  equipment, 
materials,  records,  and  Information  that  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  facility  is  being  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section:  and 

"(B)  may  copy,  or  require  the  facility  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  any  of  the  mate- 
rials, records,  or  information. 

"(5)  Elements  of  inspection.— All  inspec- 
tions shall  include  an  inspection  of  the  beam 
qualiliy,  average  glandular  dose,  and  phan- 
tom image  quality  of  the  mammography  sys- 
tem, and  other  features  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(6)  Qualifications  of  inspectors.— Quail- 
fled  radiological  physicists  shall  conduct  all 
inspections.  The  Secretary  may  designate  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  to  conduct  in- 
spections, or  request  that  a  State  designate 
an  officer  or  employee  to  conduct  the  inspec- 
tions. 

"(7>  Frequency.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct inspections  of  certified  facilities  not 
less  often  than  annually. 

"(8>  Records  of  inspections.- Each  facil- 
ity shall  maintain  records  of  an  inspection 
for  not  less  than  7  years  after  the  date  of  the 
inspection. 

"(h)  Intermediate  Sanctions.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  Im- 
imse  Sanctions  under  this  subsection  in  lieu 
of  th«  actions  authorized  by  subsection  (i)  if 
a  facility  receives  notification- 
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"(A)  that  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  facility  is  not  in  compliance  with 
the  standards  established  under  subsection 
(f)  or  the  requirements  described  in  subpcuu- 
graphs  (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (d)(6),  in 
the  case  of  a  facility  accredited  by  an  ac- 
creditation body  fi-om  which  the  Secretary 
has  withdrawn  approval  under  subsection 
(e)(2):  or 

"(B)  that  the  accreditation  body  that  ac- 
credited the  facility  under  subsection  (e)  has 
withdrawn  or  revoked  the  accreditation  of 
the  facility. 

"(2)  Tmino.- The  Secretary  may  not  im- 
pose sanctions  under  this  subsection  until 
the  Secretary  determines,  not  earlier  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  the  notification  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A),  that  a  certified 
facility  has  failed  to  take  corrective  action 
to  bring  the  facility  into  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  or  the  requirements, 
as  appropriate. 

"(3)  Types  of  sanctions.- The  Secretary 
may  Impose  sanctions  under  this  subsection 
consisting  of— 

"(A)  directed  plans  of  correction; 

"(B)  civil  money  penalties  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  S10,(XX)  for  each  failure  to  sub- 
stantially comply  with,  or  each  day  on  which 
a  facility  fails  to  substantially  comply  with, 
the  standards  established  under  subsection 
(f)  or  the  requirements  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (d)(6);  or 

"(C)  payment  for  the  cost  of  onsite  mon- 
itoring. 

"(4)  Procedures.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  implement  procedures  under  which 
the  Secretary  may  impose  intermediate 
sanctions  under  this  subsection.  The  proce- 
dures shall— 

"(A)  specify  the  time  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  Secretary  may  Impose  sanctions; 

"(B)  provide  for  notice  to  the  owner  or  oi>- 
erator  of  the  facility; 

"(C)  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  owner  or  operator  to  respond  to  the  pro- 
posed sanction;  and 

"(D)  Include  appropriate  procedures  for  ap- 
pealing determinations  relating  to  the  impo- 
sition of  Intermediate  sanctions. 

"(1)  Suspension,  Revocation,  and  Limfta- 

TION.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  certiflcate  of  a  facil- 
ity issued  under  this  section  may  be  sus- 
pended, revoked,  or  limited  if  the  Secretary 
finds,  after  providing,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  reasonable  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  the  facility,  that  the  owner,  operator, 
or  any  employee  of  the  facility— 

"(A)  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
in  obtaining  the  certificate; 

"(B)  has  performed,  or  represented  the  fa- 
cility as  entitled  to  perform,  a  type  of  exam- 
ination or  procedure  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
that  Is  outside  the  scope  of  the  certificate 
for  the  facility; 

"(C)  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)(6XC)  or  the  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (f); 

"(D)  has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable 
requests  of  the  Secretary  for  any  record,  in- 
formation, report,  or  material  that  the  Sec- 
retary concludes  Is  necessary  to  determine 
the  continued  eligibility  of  the  facility  for  a 
certificate  or  continued  compliance  with  the 
standards  established  under  subsection  (f); 

"(E)  has  refused  a  reasonable  request  of 
the  Secretary,  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or 
any  State  officer  or  employee  duly  des- 
ignated by  the  State,  for  permission  to  in- 


spect the  facility  or  the  operations  and  perti- 
nent records  of  the  facility  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (g); 

"(F)  has  violated  or  aided  and  abetted  In 
the  violation  of  any  provision  of,  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  under,  this  section;  or 

"(G)  has  failed  to  comply  with  an  inter- 
mediate sanction  Imposed  under  subsection 
(h). 

"(2)  ACTION  BEFORE  A  HEARINO.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend or  limit  the  certificate  of  the  facility 
before  holding  a  hearing  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  Secretary  makes  the  finding 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  and  determines 
that^ 

"(1)  the  failure  of  a  facility  to  comply  with 
the  standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (0  presents  an  imminent 
and  serious  risk  to  human  health;  or 

"(ii)  a  facility  has  engaged  In  an  action  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D)  or  (E)  of  para- 
graph (1). 

"(B)  Hearing.- If  the  Secretary  suspends 
or  limits  a  certificate  under  subiwragraph 
(A),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  facility  not  later  than  60  days  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  suspension  or  limi- 
tation. The  suspension  or  limitation  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary made  after  the  hearing. 

"(3)  INEUOIBILITY  TO  OWN  OR  OPERATE  FA- 
CILITIES AFTER  REVOCATION.— If  the  Secretary 
revokes  the  certificate  of  a  facility  on  the 
basis  of  an  act  described  in  paragraph  (1),  no 
person  who  owned  or  operated  the  facility  at 
the  time  of  the  act  may,  within  2  years  of 
the  revocation  of  the  certificate,  own  or  oi>- 
erate  a  facility  that  requires  a  certificate 
under  this  section. 

"(j)  Injunctions.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  continuation  of  any  activity  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  mammography  by  a 
facility  would  constitute  a  significant  hazard 
to  the  public  health,  the  Secretary  may 
bring  suit  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  facility  is 
situated  to  enjoin  continuation  of  the  activ- 
ity. Upon  a  proper  showing,  the  district 
court  shall  grant  a  temporary  injunction  or 
restraining  order  against  continuation  of  the 
activity  without  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
post  a  bond,  pending  issuance  of  a  final  order 
under  this  subsection. 

"(k)  Judicial  Review.— 

"(1)  Petttion.— If  the  Secretary  imposes  an 
Intermediate  sanction  on  a  facility  under 
subsection  (h)  or  suspends,  revokes,  or  limits 
the  certificate  of  a  facility  under  subsection 
(i),  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  facility  may, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  becomes  final,  file  a  pe- 
tition with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  In  which  the  facility  is 
situated  for  Judicial  review  of  the  action.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  receipt  of  the  peti- 
tion, the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  officer  designated  by  the  Secretary.  As 
soon  as  practicable  aiter  receipt  of  the  copy, 
the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  on  which  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
is  based,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  ADomoNAL  evidence.— If  the  peti- 
tioner applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  ad- 
duce additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  additional 
evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary,  the  court  may  order  the  addi- 
tional evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  of 


the  additional  evidence)  to  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  determine 
to  be  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  file  the  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  if 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
the  original  action  of  the  Secretary  with  the 
return  of  the  additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Judgment  of  court.— Upon  the  filing 
of  the  petition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action,  or  to  set  the  action  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently. The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive. 

"(4)  FtNAUTY  OF  judgment.— The  judgment 
of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(1)  Sanctions.— Any  person  who  inten- 
tionally violates  any  requirement  of  this 
section  or  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  section — 

"(1)  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  year  or  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  both;  and 

"(2)  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  3 
years  or  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  both. 

"(m)  Fees.— 

"(1)  Certificate  fees.- The  Secretary 
shall  require  payment  of  fees  for  the  Issu- 
ance and  renewal  of  certificates. 

"(2)  Additional  fees.- The  Secretary  shall 
require  the  payment  of  fees  for  Inspections  of 
facilities  that  were  accredited  by  accredita- 
tion bodies  from  whom  the  Secretary  with- 
drew approval  under  subsection  (eK2). 

"(3)  Crtteria.- 

"(A)  Certificate  fees.— Fees  imposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  general  costs  of  administering  this 
section  except  for  costs  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  including- 

"(1)  evaluating  and  monitoring  quality  as- 
surance and  quality  control  programs; 

"(11)  excluding  and  monitoring  accredita- 
tion bodies;  and 

"(ill)  monitoring  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(B)  ADDmoNAL  FEES.— Fees  imposed 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  the  inspections. 

"(n)  Information.- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  April  1. 
1992,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  compile  and  make  available  to  physi- 
cians and  the  greneral  public  information 
that  the  Secretary  determines  is  oaefbl  in 
evaluating  the  performance  of  a  facility,  in- 
cluding a  list  of  facilities— 

"(A)  that  have  been  convicted  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws  relating  to  ft«ad  and 
abuse,  false  billings,  or  kickbacks; 

"(B)  that  have  been  subject  to  intermedi- 
ate sanctions  under  subsection  (h),  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  sanc- 
tions; 

"(C)  that  have  had  certificates  revoked, 
suspended,  or  limited  under  subsection  (1), 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  revocation,  suspension,  or  limitation; 

"(D)  against  which  the  Secretary  has 
taken  action  under  subsection  (j),  together 
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with  a  Btatoment  of  the  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tion; 

"(E)  that  have  been  the  subject  of  a  sanc- 
tion under  subeectlon  (1).  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  sanction; 
and 

"(F)  whose  accreditation  has  been  with- 
drawn or  revoked,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  of  the  withdrawal  or  revoca- 
tion. 

"(2)  Date.— The  information  to  be  com- 
plied under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  informa- 
tion for  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  date 
the  Information  Is  to  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

"(3)  Explanatory  nJFORMATioN.— The  in- 
fommtlon  to  be  compiled  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  accompanied  by  such  explanatory 
Information  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assist 
In  the  Interpretation  of  the  information 
compiled  under  the  paragraph. 

"(o)  DELBOATION.— In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  public 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  organization,  use 
the  services  or  facilities  of  the  agency  or 
nonprofit  private  organization,  and  pay  for 
the  services  or  use  of  facilities  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  in- 
stallments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
"(p)  State  Laws.— 

"(1)  (30N8I8TENT  LAWS.- Elxcept  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2),  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  power  of  any 
State  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  relating  to 
the  matters  covered  by  this  section  to  the 
extent  that  the  laws  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  section  or  with  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  this  section. 

"(2)  More  sTRiNOEarr  laws.— If  a  State  en- 
acts laws  relating  to  matters  covered  by  this 
section  that  provide  for  requirements  equal 
to  or  more  stringent  than  the  requirements 
of  this  section  or  than  the  regulations  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt facilities  in  that  State  from  compli- 
ance with  this  section, 
"(q)  Mamhooraphy  Registry  — 
"(1)  Research.- 

"(A)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GRANTS.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  to  such  entitles  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate to  conduct  research  on  new  methods 
of  establishing  a  Mammography  Registry,  in- 
cluding archiving  and  retrieval  of  mammog- 
raphy Images,  physician  reports,  and  out- 
come and  follow-up  information. 

"(B)  Use  of  funds. — Grants  awarded  under 
subparagraph  (A)  may  be  used— 
"(1)  to  study— 

"(I)  Improved  methods  of  mammography 
film  duplication,  centralized  digital 
archiving,  and  individual  patient  archiving 
In  a  Mammography  Registry;  and 

"(11)  mechanisms  for  limiting  access  and 
maintaining  confidentiality  of  all  stored 
data;  and 

"(11)  to  conduct  pilot  testing  of  the  meth- 
ods and  mechanisms  described  In  subclauses 
(I)  and  (II)  of  clause  (1)  on  a  limited  basis. 

"(C)  APPLICATION.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  paragraph,  an  entity 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
rsQulre. 

"(D)  Report.— A  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  paragraph  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
and  testing  conducted  under  clauses  (1)  and 
(U)  of  subparagraph  (B),  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  methods  of  establishing  a 
Mammography  Registry. 

"(2)  Estabubhment.— The  SecreUry  shall 
establish  a  lilammography  Registry  based  on 


the  reconunendatlons  contained  in  the  re- 
port described  In  paragraph  (1)(D). 

"(3)  Standards  and  procedures.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  operation  of  the  Mammog- 
raphy Registry,  including  procedures  to 
maintain  confidentiality  of  patient  records. 

"(4)  Information.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  facilities  provide  to  the  Registry 
relevant  data  that  could  help  In  the  research 
of  the  causes,  characteristics,  and  prevalance 
of,  and  potential  treatments  for,  breast  can- 
cer, if  the  Information  may  be  disclosed 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
C>ode.  The  data  may  Include  information  on 
patients  relating  to  age,  race,  geographic  lo- 
cation, type  of  breast  cancer,  family  history, 
occupational  hazards,  other  medical  condi- 
tions, uses  of  mammographic  images,  estro- 
gen replacement,  use  of  oral  contraception, 
number  of  conceptions  or  births,  and  age  of 
the  patient  at  each  conception  or  birth.". 

(b)  APPLICATION  of  Standards  to  Medi- 
care Program.- 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1834(c)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395m(c)(3)),  as 
added  by  section  4163  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Quality  standards.- Screening  mam- 
mography performed  under  this  part  shall  be 
performed — 

"(A)  at  a  certified  facility,  as  defined  in 
section  354(a)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  that  is  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  of  section  354(d)(6)  of  such  Act; 
and 

"(B)  in  accordance  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  section  354(f)  of  such  Act.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  1862(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a)(l)(F))  is  amended 
by  striking  "established  under  section 
H34(c)(3)"  and  inserting  "described  In  sec- 
tion 1834(c)(3)". 

(B)  Section  1863  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395z)  is  amended  by  striking  "es- 
tablished under  section  1834(c)(3)"  and  In- 
serting "described  in  section  1834(c)(3)". 

(C)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1864(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395aa(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "established  under 
section  1834(c)(3)"  and  inserting  "described 
in  section  1834(c)(3)". 

SC.  303.  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  FOR  MAMMOG- 
RAPHY MiD  PAP  SMEAR  SCREENING. 

(a)  Requirement.— Section  1905(a)(17)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a)(17))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(17)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
and  the  following:  ",  (B)  screening  mammog- 
raphy (as  defined  in  section  1861(jj))  con- 
ducted consistent  with  the  frequency  speci- 
fied under  section  1834(c)(2).  and  (C)  screen- 
ing pap  smears  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(nn))". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made  by 
•ubsectlon  (a)  apply  (except  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar 
quarters  beginning  on  or  after  April  1,  1992, 
Without  regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  such  amendments  have 
been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

(2)  Requirement  of  legislative  action. — 
In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  requires  State 
legislation  (other  than  legislation  authoriz- 
ing or  appropriating  funds)  in  order  for  the 


plan  110  meet  the  additional  requirement  Im- 
posed by  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sectioti  (a),  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  falling  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  Its 
failure  to  meet  this  additional  requirement 
befora  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  the  close  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  that 
begin!  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  For  purposes  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year 
leglsUtive  session,  each  year  of  such  session 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  ses- 
sion at  the  State  legislature. 

SEC  aD4.  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  B<M<(E  MASS 
MEASUREMENTS. 

Section  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  139SX),  as  revived  by  section  201(a)(1) 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Re- 
peal Act  of  1989  and  as  amended  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1969,  is 
amenfled — 

(1)  in  subsection  (s)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "(bb))"  and  inserting  a  semicolon, 

(B)  in  paragraph  (12)(C),  by  striking  all 
that  follows  "area)"  and  Inserting  ";  and", 
and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  bone  mass  measurement  (as  defined 
in  sutaectlon  (jj));";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"Bone  Mass  Measurement 

"(jj)(l)  The  term  'bone  mass  measurement' 
meane  a  radiologic  or  radioisotopic  proce- 
dure performed  on  a  qualified  individual  (as 
denned  In  paragraph  (2)  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  bone  loss  through  the  use  of  single 
and  dual  photon  absorptiometry,  dual  energry 
X  ray  absorptiometry  or  similar  dual  energy 
techuiques,  or  quantitative  computed  to- 
mography, and  Includes  a  physician's  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  of  the  procedure. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'qualified  individual'  means  (in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary)— 

"(A)  an  estrogen-deficient  woman  at  clini- 
cal risk  for  osteoporosis; 

"(B)  an  individual  with  vertebral  abnor- 
malities; 

"(O)  an  individual  receiving  long-term 
glucocorticoid  steroid  therapy;  or 

"(D)  an  Individual  with  primary 
hyperparathyroidism. ' ' . 

SEC  <eB.  WOMEN  AND  AIDS  OUTREACH  AND  PRE- 

vtxmoN. 

Tide  XXV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300ee  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  C— Miscellaneous  Programs 

*8EC.      mi.      PREVENTION      AdTVITIES      FOR 
W(MfEN. 

"(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM.- Subject 

to  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  providing  preventive  health  services  to 
women,  including  the  provision  of  counseling 
regarding  the  etlologlc  agent  for  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  the  provision 
of  counseling  regarding  other  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases,  and  the  provision  of  vol- 
untary family  planning  services; 

"(3)  screening  women  for  Infection  with 
such  agent  and  for  other  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases; 

"(3)  providing  treatment  for  such  diseases 
other  than  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
dronte; 

"(4)  providing  appropriate  referrals  regard- 
ing the  provision  of  other  services  to  women 
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who  are  receiving  services  pursuant  to  any  of 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  including,  as  ap- 
propriate, referrals  for  treatment  for  Infec- 
tion with  such  agent,  referrals  for  treatment 
for  substance  abuse,  referrals  regarding  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  and  pediatric  care,  and  re- 
ferrals for  housing  services; 

"(5)  providing  follow-up  services  regarding 
the  referrals,  to  the  extent  practicable; 

"(6)  improving  referral  arrangements  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (4); 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  woman  receiving 
services  pursuant  to  any  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6),  providing  to  the  partner  of  the 
woman  the  services  described  in  such  para- 
graphs, as  appropriate; 

"(8)  providing  outreach  services  to  Inform 
women  of  the  availability  of  the  services 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7);  and 

"(9)  providing  training  regarding  the  effec- 
tive provision  of  services  to  Individuals 
served  pursuant  to  the  grant. 

"(b)  Minimum  Quaufications  of  Grant- 
ees.—The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  applicant  for 
the  grant— 

"(1)  is  a  grantee  under  section  329,  section 
330,  or  section  1001,  or  Is  another  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entity  that  provides  health 
or  voluntary  family  planning  services  to  a 
significant  number  of  low-income  women; 
and 

"(2)  provides  the  health  or  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  services  in  a  geographic  area  for 
which  a  significant  number  of  cases  of  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  in 
women,  and  in  newborn  Infants,  has  been  re- 
ported to  and  confirmed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

"(c)  CONFIDENTIALITY.- The  Secretary  may 
not  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  ai>pllcant  for  the  grant  agrees  to  main- 
tain the  confidentiality  of  information  on  In- 
dividuals regarding  screenings  of  the  individ- 
uals for  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  sub- 
ject to  complying  with  applicable  law. 

"(d)  Rbquirkmknt  of  appucation.— The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  an  application  for  the 
grant  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
application  is  In  such  form,  is  made  in  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  as- 
surances, and  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
subsection. 

"(e)  Evaluations  and  Reports.— 

"(1)  Evaluations.— The  Secretary  shall, 
directly  or  through  contracts  with  public  or 
private  entitles,  provide  for  evaluations  of 
projects  carried  out  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  Reports.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  on  which  amounts  are  first  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (f),  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  summarizing  evaluations 
carried  out  under  paragraph  (1)  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(0  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
SIO.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992,  S1S,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  sao.000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.". 


m.  PREVENTION  OP  INFERTILITY  DUE  TO 
SBOIAIXY  TRANSMnTED  DI8BASB& 

(a)  FiNDiMas.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  chlamydia  and  gonorrhea  are  treatable 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  that  can  cause 
infertility  among  women  if  treatment  for  the 
diseases  is  not  received; 

(2)  effective  treatments  exist  for  such  dis- 
eases, and  cases  of  infertility  arising  ftom 
the  diseases  are  therefore  preventable; 


(3)  an  estimated  126,000  women  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  become  infertile  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  complications  resulting  from 
chlamydia,  gonorrhea  and  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  and  such  Infertility 
often  occurs  before  the  women  have  made 
the  decision  to  begin  or  complete  their  Ami- 
nes; 

(4)  chlamydia  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
common  sexually  transmitted  disease  In  the 
United  States,  with  an  estimated  4,000.000 
new  cases  of  the  disease  occurring  each  year 
and  women  and  sexually  active  teenagers  are 
at  particular  risk  for  contracting  the  dis- 
ease; 

(5)  In  1987.  chlamydia  resulted  in 
$1,400,000,000  of  direct  and  Indirect  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  75 
percent  of  such  costs  were  due  to  cases  of  the 
disease  that  could  have  been  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully treated; 

(6)  gonorrhea  is  the  most  commonly  re- 
ported sexually  transmitted  disease  In  the 
United  States,  with  amxroxlmately  1,000.000 
new  cases  of  the  disease  reported  to  public 
health  officials  each  year; 

(7)  the  failure  to  receive  treatment  for 
chlamydia  or  gonorrhea  can  have  serious 
consequences  for  women  in  addition  to  Infer- 
tility, including  life-threatening  complica- 
tions in  pregnancy; 

(8)  women  with  chlamydia  or  gonorrhea 
are  twice  as  likely  to  experience  an  ectopic 
pregnancy,  and  the  occurrence  of  either  of 
such  diseases  during  i>regnancy  is  associated 
with  premature  births,  with  stillbirths,  and 
with  low  birth  weight; 

(9)  although  chlamydia  and  gonorrhea  are 
easily  detected  and  treated,  the  majority  of 
women  with  the  disease  experience  no  symp- 
toms, and  therefore  rarely  seek  routine 
screening  and  treatment  for  the  diseases; 

(10)  the  single  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting infertility  and  serious  complications 
in  pregnancy  Is  through  routine  annual 
screening  for,  and  prompt  treatment  of. 
chlamydia  and  gonorrhea  in  women  and 
their  iMirtners; 

(11)  providers  of  gynecological  services  are 
particularly  appropriate  entitles  through 
which  such  routine  annual  screenings  (and 
treatment,  as  appropriate)  can  be  ];Ht>vlded; 
and 

(12)  as  a  result  of  InsufHcient  funding, 
health  clinics  that  provide  gynecological 
care  to  low-Income  women  are  currently  un- 
able to  provide  screenings  for  chlamydia  and 
gonorrhea  as  part  of  routine  gynecological 
care. 

(b)       ESTABUSHMENT       OF       PROGRAM       OF 

grants.- TlUe  in  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  241  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  i>art: 

"PART  M— preventable  CASES  OF  DJFERTILrTY 

-SEC.  SWG.  INFERTILITr  ARISING  AS  RESULT  OF 

SEXUALLY  TRAN8HITRD IM8EA8BS. 

"(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary,  acUng 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  may  make  grants  to  States,  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  States,  and  any  other 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entity  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  regarding  any  treat- 
able sexually  transmitted  disease  that  can 
cause  infertility  in  women  if  treatment  Is 
not  received  for  the  disease. 

"(b)  Specification  of  Relevant  Dis- 
eases.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  determination  speci- 
fying all  sexually  transmitted  diseases  that 
are  diseases  described  In  subeectlon  (a). 

"(2)  Diseases  appucable  with  respect  to 
grantee    involved.- In    making    a    grant 


under  subsection  (a)  to  an  applicant  for  the 
grant,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination in  order  to  select,  trom  among  the 
diseases  specified  for  purposes  of  iwracrapb 
(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved,  the  particular 
diseases  with  respect  to  which  the  grant  is  to 
be  made  to  the  applicant.  The  Secretary  may 
select,  for  purposes  of  the  determination, 
any  or  all  of  the  diseases  so  specified.  The 
Secretary  may  not  make  such  a  grant  unless 
the  applicant  agrees  to  carry  out  this  section 
only  with  resiwct  to  the  disease  or  diseases 
selected  for  the  applicant  through  the  deter- 
mination. 

"(c)  Authorized  Activitiks.- With  respect 
to  any  sexually  transmitted  disease  de- 
scribed In  subeectlon  (a),  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subeectlon  are — 

"(1)  screening  women  for  the  disease  and 
for  secondary  conditions  resulting  ftom  the 
disease,  and  as  appropriate,  to  provide  iH'eg- 
nancy  testing; 

"(2)  providing  treatment  to  women  for  the 
disease; 

"(3)  providing  referrals  regarding  the  pro- 
vision of  other  medical  services  to  women 
screened  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I),  includ- 
ing, as  appropriate,  referrals  for  evaluation 
and  treatment  regarding  acquired  Immune 
deficiency  syndrome  and  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  and  referrals  regarding 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  pediatric  care; 

"(4)  providing  counseling  to  women  on  the 
prevention  and  control  of  the  disease,  includ- 
ing, in  the  case  of  a  woman  with  the  disease, 
counseling  on  the  benefits  of  locating  and 
providing  such  counseling  to  any  Individual 
f):vm  whom  the  woman  may  have  contracted 
the  disease  and  any  individual  whom  the 
woman  may  have  exposed  to  the  disease; 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  woman  receiving 
services  pursuant  to  any  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4).  providing  to  the  partner  of  the 
woman  the  services  described  in  such  para- 
graphs, as  appropriate; 

"(6)  providing  follow-up  servloes  for  deter- 
mining medical  outcomes; 

"(7)  providing  outreach  services  to  Inform 
women  of  the  fact  that  the  services  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  are  available 
from  the  grantee  Involved; 

"(8)  providing  to  the  public  Information 
and  education  on  the  prevention  and  control 
of  the  disease,  including  disseminating  such 
information;  - 

"(9)  providing  training  to  enable  atqiro- 
prlate  Individuals  to  administer  teats  and 
provide  counseling  to  women  and  their  part- 
ners concerning  i)revention  and  treatment  of 
the  disease;  and 

"(10)  to  collect,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (k).  data  on  the  incidence  aad  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  order  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  activities  for  the  ixwention  and 
control  of  the  disease,  including  activities  to 
educate  the  public  regarding  the  disease. 

"(d)  Requirement  of  Availabiutt  of  All 
Services  Through  Each  Grantee.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  applicant  involved 
agrees  that  each  authorised  service  will  be 
available  through  the  apidlcant.  With  re- 
spect to  compliance  with  such  agreement, 
the  applicant  may  expend  the  grant  to  pro- 
vide any  of  the  services  directly,  and  nrtay  ex- 
pend the  grant  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles 
under  which  the  entities  provide  the  serv- 
ices. 

"(e)  Required  Providers  Rbgaroino  Cer- 
tain Services.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subeectlon  (a)  unless  the 
applicant  Involved  agrees  that,  in  expending 
the  grant  to  provide  authorized  services,  the 
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services  described  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  subsection  (c)  will  be  provided  only 
through  entities  that  are  grantees  under  sec- 
tion 329.  330,  or  1001,  or  that  are  public  or 
noniroflt  private  entities  that  provides 
health  or  voluntary  family  planning  services 
to  a  significant  number  of  low-income 
women. 

"(f)  QUAUTY  Assurance  Regarding 
SCRSENINO  FOR  DISEASES.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  for  ensuring  the  quality  of  screening 
procedures  for  diseases  described  in  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  such  subsection  unless  the  appli- 
cant Involved  agrees,  with  respect  to  any  dis- 
ease selected  in  the  determination  made 
under  subsection  (bK2)  for  the  applicant,  to 
carry  out  screenings  for  the  disease  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  criteria. 

"(g)  Coordination  of  SERvacES.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  applicant  involved 
agrees  to  coordinate  all  authorized  services 
provided  through  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  efficiency  in  the  provision 
of  the  services. 

"(h)  Confidentiality.— The  Secretary  may 
not  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  applicant  Involved  agrees  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  information  on  indi- 
viduals regarding  screenings  of  the  individ- 
uals for  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  sub- 
ject to  complying  with  applicable  law. 

"(1)  LDilTATION  ON  IMPOSITION  OF  FEES  FOR 

Services.- The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  appli- 
cant involved  agrees  that,  if  a  charge  is  im- 
poaed  for  the  provision  of  services  or  activi- 
ties under  the  grant,  such  charge — 

"(I)  will  be  made  according  to  a  schedule 
of  charges  that  is  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic; 

"(2)  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Income 
of  U>e  Individual  involved;  and 

"(3)  will  not  be  Imposed  on  any  individual 
with  an  income  of  less  than  150  percent  of 
the  official  poverty  line,  as  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  revised  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1961. 

"(J)  LmiTATiONS  ON  Certain  Expendi- 
TURKS.- The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  appli- 
cant for  the  grant  agrees  that  not  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  grant  will  be  expended — 

"(1)  for  carrying  out  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8) 
of  subsection  (c); 

"(2)  for  the  coordinate  of  efforts  under  sub- 
section (g);  and 

"(3)  during  the  first  year  of  the  grant,  for 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  re- 
ports required  in  subsection  (k),  including 
the  collection  of  data  required  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  reports,  and  15  percent  of  the 
grant  shall  be  expended  for  such  in  each  sub- 
BSQuent  year  of  the  grant. 

"(k)  Reports  to  Secretary  — 

"(1)  Collection  of  data.— The  Secretary 
may  not  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant  agrees, 
with  respect  to  any  disease  selected  in  the 
determination  made  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
for  the  applicant,  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  ap- 
plicant receives  such  a  grant,  a  report 
providing— 

"(A)  the  incidence  of  the  disease  among 
the  population  of  individuals  served  by  the 
applicant; 

"(B)  the  number  and  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  such  population; 

"(0)  the  types  of  interventions  and  treat- 
ments provided  by  the  applicant,  and  the 


health  conditions  with  respect  to  which  re- 
ferrals have  been  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
seotion  (c)(3); 

'*(D)  an  estimate  by  the  applicant  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  services  provided  under  the  grant 
on  the  community  in  which  the  services  have 
bean  provided;  and 

''(E)  providing  such  other  information  as  is 
available  to  the  applicant  and  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  relevant  regarding  the 
prevention  and  control  of  the  disease. 

•*(2)  UTILITY  AND  COMPARABILITY  OF  DATA.— 

The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  utility  and  com- 
parability of  data  collected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  appli- 
cant involved  makes  such  agreements  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
suoh  purpose. 
••(1)  Submission  of  Plan  for  Program  of 

GRANTEE.— 

•*(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
applicant  involved  submits  to  the  Secretary 
a  plan  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
applicant  will  comply  with  the  agreements 
required  as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  a 
grant,  including  a  speciflcation  of  the  enti- 
ties through  which  authorized  services  will 
be  provided  and  a  speciflcation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  services  will  be  coordi- 
nated for  purposes  of  subsection  (g). 

"(2)  Participation  of  certain  entities.- 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  applicant  provides 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  plan  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
hat  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  an 
appropriate  number  and  variety  of— 

"(A)  representatives  of  entities  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  involved  that  provide  services 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  including  programs  to 
provide  to  the  public  information  and  edu- 
cation regarding  such  diseases;  and 

"(B)  representatives  of  entities  in  such 
area  that  provide  family  planning  services. 

"(m)  Requirement  of  appucation  and 
TaiM  OF  Grant.— 

"(1)  appucation.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless  an 
application  for  the  grant  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  the  application  contains  the  plan 
required  in  subsection  (1).  and  the  applica- 
tion is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner, 
and  contains  such  agreements,  assurances, 
and  information  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(2)  Term  of  grant.— Grants  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  3 
years.  The  Secretary  shall  require  only  a  sin- 
glt  application  for  each  such  grant. 

"(n)  Technical  Assistance,  and  Supplies 
AMD  Services  in  Lieu  of  Grant  Funds.— 

*"(1)  Technical  assistance.- The  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  shall  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  grantees 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  any 
program  or  service  carried  out  under  such 
subsection.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such 
technical  assistance  directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts. 

"(2)  Supplies  and  services  in  lieu  of 

GRANT  funds.- 

"(A)  Upon  the  request  of  a  grantee  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may,  subject  to 
subparagraph  (B),  provide  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  services  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
tbe  grantee  in  carrying  out  such  subsection 
and,  for  such  purpose,  may  detail  to  the 
State  or  any  grantee  any  officer  or  employee 


of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servicas. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  a  request  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  the  State  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  detailing  per- 
sonnel and  the  fair  market  value  of  any  sup- 
plies, equipment,  or  services  provided  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  In  complying  with 
such  raquest,  expend  the  amounts  withheld. 

"(o)  Evaluations  and  Reports  by  Sec- 

RETAHX.— 

"(1)  Evaluations.— The  Secretary  shall, 
directly  or  through  contracts  with  public  or 
private  entities,  provide  for  annual  evalua- 
tions of  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  in  order  to  determine  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

"(2)  Eeport  to  congress.- Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  amounts  are 
flrst  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (r), 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commarce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report — 

"(A)  summarizing  the  information  pro- 
vided t»  the  Secretary  in  reports  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (k),  including  informa- 
tion on  the  incidence  of  sexually  transmitted 
dlseasee  described  in  subsection  (a);  and 

"(B)  summarizing  evaluations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  during  the  preced- 
ing flsoal  year. 

"(p)  Coordination  of  Federal  Pro- 
GRAMS,/ — The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
activities  carried  out  under  the  program  es- 
tablislKd  in  this  section  with  any  similar  ac- 
tivities regarding  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases that  are  carried  out  under  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding  the  coordination  of  such  activities  of 
the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol wjth  such  activities  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(q)  Defdjition. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'authorized  service'  means 
any  service  or  activity  described  in  sub- 
section (c). 

"(r)  authorization  of  appropriations.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
other  than  subsection  (s).  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $80,000,000  for  each  of  the 
flscal  years  1992  through  1995. 

"(s)  Separate  Grants  for  Research  on 
DEUvgRY  OF  Services.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  for  the  puriMse  of  conducting  re- 
search on  the  manner  in  which  the  delivery 
of  services  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  im- 
proved The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants  only  to  grantees  under  such  sub- 
sectioa  and  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entities  that  are  carrying  out  projects  sub- 
stantially similar  to  projects  carried  out 
under  such  subsection. 

"(2)    AUTHORIZA-nON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  punxtse  of  carrying  out  paragraph 
(1).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  aums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  flscal  years  1992  through  1995.". 

INITIATIVES  IN  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  EQUTTY  ACT 
WOMEN'S  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT 

Directs  NIH  to  focus  on  women's  health  re- 
search; 

Creates  Offlce  of  Women's  Health;  and 

Creates  Centers  of  Excellence  on  Women's 
HealtU. 

ToUl  cost  of  $27.5  million  in  FY  '92. 

WOMEN'S  MENTAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT 

Directs  ADAMHA  to  focus  on  women's 
health; 
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Creates  Office  of  Women's  Health;  and 
Creates  Centers  of  Excellence  on  Women's 
Health. 
Total  cost  of  $27.5  million  in  FY  "92. 

OVARIAN  CANCER  RESEARCH  ACT 

S30  million  to  National  Cancer  Institute  for 
basic  research  on  ovarian  cancer,  including 
work  on  early-detection  test. 

BREAST  CANCER  BASIC  RESEARCH  ACT 

S25  million  to  National  Cancer  Institute  for 
basic  research  on  breast  cancer. 

BREAST  CANCER  SCREENING  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1961 

National  Accreditation  program  to  assure 
quality  screens. 

Each  facility  must  use  correct  equipment, 
qualified  individuals  to  screen  and  interpret. 

Annual  inspections  by  accrediting  body  to 
assure  compliance. 

SUCCESSES  IN  Last  Year's  Women's  Health 
Equity  Act 

Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Mortality  Pre- 
vention Act  signed  by  President,  8/l(V90.  BAM 
Initiative. 

Increases  low-income  women's  access  to 
mammography  and  pap  smear  screening; 

Develops  education  programs  for  public; 

Improves  education  and  training  of  health 
officials; 

Appropriated  S29  m  for  implementation; 

Pres.  FY  '92  budget  allocates  SSO  m. 

Medicare  coverage  of  mammograms  in- 
cluded in  OBRA  '90. 

Provides  Medicare  payment  for  regular 
screening  beginning  Jan.  1,  1991,  BAM  Sup- 
port for  Initiative  in  WHEA. 

Office  of  Women's  Health  Research  at  NIH 
Included  in  FY  '91  Appropriations  Bill  with 
funding  BAM  Initiative. 

Increased  funding  for  breast  cancer  re- 
search Included  in  FY  '91  Appropriations 
Bill.  BAM  Initiative. 

Medicaid  infant  mortality  amendments 
bill  called  for  coverage  for  pregnant  women 
and  kids  under  age  6  up  to  185%  of  poverty. 
Final  passage  in  OBRA  '90  of  pregnant 
women  and  kids  up  to  133%  of  poverty.* 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  a  group  poorly  rep- 
resented here  in  the  U.S.  Congress: 
Women. 

Two  hundred  years  of  a  male-domi- 
nated legislature  has  left  its  mark  on 
women  in  many  areas,  partlculary  in 
that  of  medical  research.  Tradition- 
ally, men  have  decided,  and  still  do, 
what  types  of  medical  research  get 
funded,  and  at  what  levels.  Men  are  in 
the  majority  in  the  Congress,  men  are 
in  the  majority  in  medical  research. 
This  means  the  needs  of  women  are 
overlooked. 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  those  women 
currently  suffering  from  female  spe- 
cific diseases,  and  for  those  who  may 
have  died  from  those  diseases.  If  men 
suffered  f^om  illnesses  such  as  intersti- 
tial cystitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  lupus, 
and  osteoporosis  at  the  same  rate 
women  do,  I  would  wager  that  much 
more  research  would  be  done  on  these 
illnesses.  Perhaps  there  would  even  be 
cures.  I  call  this  inequity  medical 
sexism. 

Senator  Barbara  Muculski  has 
championed  the  prevention  of,  and 
treatment  for,  the  most  prevalent  of  fe- 
male specific  illnesses  such  as  breast, 
cervical,  and  uterine  cancers.  In  fact, 


Just  this  morning.  Senator  Mikulski, 
when  announcing  her  women's  Health 
Equity  Act,  spoke  with  enough 
strength  and  eloquence  to  motivate  all 
men  and  women  in  Congress  to  sit  up 
and  recognize  the  medical  sexism 
which  exists  in  our  country.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  and  collea^e  for  her 
consistent  outstanding  efforts  as  a  leg- 
islator, and  I  look  forward  to  support- 
ing her  efforts  every  step  of  the  way. 

Our  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  cre- 
ates a  program  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  preventive  breast  and  cer- 
vical cancer  screening  and  referral 
services  for  low-income  women. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  if  detected 
early,  breast  and  cervical  cancers  have 
high  survival  rates.  But,  I  repeat,  if  de- 
tected early.  Regular  screening,  for  all 
women  in  our  society,  prevention, 
cures — these  are  what  research  can 
bring  to  women  in  the  United  States. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  quiet  disorder 
among  women  which  results  in  gradual 
bone  loss,  and  is  responsible  for  about 
1.3  million  fractures  every  year.  It  af- 
fects an  estimated  28  million  Ameri- 
cans—almost half  of  all  women  over 
age  45  and  90  percent  of  women  over 
age  75.  It  even  affects  some  men.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Senator  Grassley 
recently  introduced  The  Osteoporosis 
and  Related  Bone  Disorders  Research. 
Education,  and  Health  Services  Act  of 
1991.  I  support  and  applaud  his  efforts 
fully,  and  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
high  incidence  of  osteoporosis  de- 
creased. 

I  was  shocked  this  week  to  learn  that 
90  percent  of  the  20.000  new  cases  a  year 
diagnosed  as  lupus— an  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  connective  tissue — are  in 
women.  Each  year  5.000  people  die  fi-om 
this  painful  disease.  This  disorder  of 
the  autoimmune  system  causes  anti- 
bodies to  attack  the  body's  own  compo- 
nents. While  researchers  believe  that 
there  is  a  genetic  predisposition  to  this 
illness,  they  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet. 

Multiple  sclerosis  devastates  the 
lives  of  twice  as  many  women  as  men. 
Well  over  250,000  Americans  are  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease,  which  seems 
closer  to  a  cure  every  day.  But  we 
don't  have  a  cure  yet. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  mysterious  disease,  perhaps 
the  most  mysterious  I  have  ever  heard 
of.  which  is  painful  and  debilitating  to 
those  who  suffer  from  it,  and  bafning 
to  those  who  are  involved  in  treating 
it.  Estimates  are  that  500.000  Ameri- 
cans. 90  percent  of  whom  are  women, 
suffer  trom  an  illness  known  as  inter- 
stitial cystitis.  There  is  no  known 
cause  or  cure  for  this  disease  which  is 
marked  by  scarring  and  stiffening  of 
the  bladder  wall,  ulcers  or  cracks  in 
the  lining  of  the  bladder,  firequent  urge 
to  urinate,  and  pelvic  pain. 

A  German  psychiatric  text  of  only  a 
few  decades  ago  read  like  this: 


Urgent  bladder  symptoms  without  any  es- 
tablished organic  causes  would  appear  to  be 
a  peychosomatic  iUneas  usually  affecting 
married  women  in  midlife.  The  majority  of 
patients  manifest  serious  neurotic  disorders 
such  as  anxiety  neuroses,  hysteria,  phobia, 
and  depression.  Patients  have  sexual  dis- 
orders, hysterical  personality  structure, 
dominated  by  Oedipus  of  phallic 
problems  •  •  *. 

Such  medical  literature  was  in  effect 
telling  interstitial  cystitis  patients 
that  they  were  Just  crazy. 

This  disrespect  and  ignorance  has 
plagued  medical  research.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  this  will  be  the  case  no 
more,  thanks  to  legislators  like  Sen- 
ator Mikulski.  Senator  Grasslky,  and 
others.  I  intend  to  see  that  through  the 
Labor  HHS  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, research  for  female  specific  dis- 
eases receives  sufflcient  resources. 

As  I  have  said  before,  women  have 
been  sorely  underrepresented  in  posi- 
tions that  affect  this  Nation's  health 
policy.  Health  problems  unique  to 
women  have  received  inadequate  atten- 
tion. I  intend  to  change  that  trend. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  Women's  Health 
Equity  Act  of  1991  being  introduced  by 
the  Senator  fi-om  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
kulski]. This  legislation  builds  upon 
last  year's  bill,  S.  2961.  which  specifi- 
cally addressed  the  unmet  health  care 
needs  of  American  women. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  2961,  I 
am  gratified  that  significant  portions 
of  the  measure  were  enacted,  including 
the  Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Act, 
Medicare  coverage  of  mammograms 
and  the  phasing-in  of  mandatory  Med- 
icaid coverage  for  some  children  up  to 
19  years  of  age. 

In  spite  of  these  advances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, much  more  must  be  done  to  pro- 
mote greater  equity  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  to  women. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  dis- 
eases and  conditions  unique  to 
women — or.  which  are  more  prevalent 
or  more  serious  in  women — or,  for 
which  specific  risk  factors  or  treat- 
ments difl'er  for  women. 

The  statistics  on  gender-related  dis- 
eases are  staggering.  One  half  of  all 
women  over  age  45,  and  90  percent  of 
all  women  over  age  75,  suffer  f^m 
osteoporosis — one  in  nine  women  bom 
in  the  United  States  will  develop 
breast  cancer— and  death  from  alcohol- 
ism is  at  least  50  percent  higher  among 
women  than  men. 

At  all  economic  and  educational  lev- 
els, there  is  a  serious  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  resources  necessary  for 
women  to  make  informed  choices 
about  their  health.  For  far  too  long, 
their  health  needs  have  received  lim- 
ited funding  and  research  support. 

Women  must  no  longer  be  victimized 
by  this  inequity  in  funding. 

Today,  women  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing group  of  those  Infected  with  AIDS 
in   the   United   States.   Heart  disease 
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kills  more  women  than  any  other 
cause. 

And,  the  United  States  has  a  higher 
infant  mortality  rate  than  over  20 
other  industrialized  countries. 

To  address  these  critical  health  is- 
sues, the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act 
encompasses  21  different  proposals  in 
the  areas  of  research,  services  and  pre- 
vention. 

We  need  to  expand  research  on  wom- 
en's health  issues,  improve  access  to 
health  care  services  and  develop  pre- 
vention programs  specifically  designed 
for  women. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
spends  over  $8  billion  a  year  on  medical 
research,  only  14  percent  of  the  budgets 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental 
Health  are  spent  on  women's  health  re- 
search. It  is  no  surprise  then,  that 
most  medical  data  is  based  on  white, 
middle-aged  men. 

We  can  right  this  inequity  by  perma- 
nently authorizing  the  Offlce  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  at  NIH.  This 
Office  was  established  last  September 
to  assist  in  the  coordination  and  mon- 
itoring of  efforts  to  improve  women's 
health  research  at  the  Federal  level. 

It  would  do  so  by  identifying  needs, 
supplementing  existing  funds  for  re- 
search on  women's  health  and  gender 
dmerences,  coordinating  research 
among  the  Institutes,  and  establishing 
statistical  data  banks. 

A  companion  office  in  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration was  also  established  last 
year. 

Although  SO  percent  of  alcoholics  are 
women,  only  one  out  of  three  people  re- 
ceiving treatment  for  alcoholism  are 
female. 

Under  our  legislation,  funding  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  for  research  on  women 
and  alcohol  would  be  increased  by  S23 
million.  Right  now,  only  a  paltry  5  per- 
cent of  the  Institute's  budget  is  focused 
on  women. 

Each  year,  more  than  1  million  teen- 
age girls  become  pregnant.  If  present 
trends  continue,  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  all  14-year-old  girls  will  be 
pregnant  at  least  once  before  reaching 
the  age  of  20. 

To  respond  to  this  disturbing  fact, 
the  Health  Ekiuity  Act  would  establish 
and  supiwrt  adolescent  health  dem- 
onstration projects  in  high  schools. 
Through  such  programs,  teenage  girls 
would  have  broader  access  to  prenatal 
and  post  partum  care,  family  planning, 
and  counseling. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislative  pack- 
age also  expands  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs  for  pregnant  women  and 
children,  makes  mandatory  Medicaid 
coverage  for  routine  mammography 
and  cervical  cancer  screening,  and  im- 
I>rove8  the  quality  of  mammography 
screening. 


Initiatives  on  infertility  prevention 
and  control,  AIDS  outreach  and  pre- 
vention for  women  in  high  risk  areas, 
and  diagnostic  testing  for  osteoporosis 
are  also  featured. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  and,  in  particular.  Sen- 
ator Babbara  Mikulski.  for  their 
steadfast  leadership  in  bringing  wom- 
en's health  issues  to  the  forefront.  I 
might  also  mention  that  without  Sen- 
ator MiKULSKl's  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  would  not  be  where  we  are 
today. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
proving women's  health  care  in  Amer- 
ica. Women  should  not  be  at  risk  be- 
cause of  inadequate  research  into  dis- 
eases, misread  pap  smears,  or  lack  of 
health  care  information. 

For  far  too  long,  women's  lives  have 
been  endangered  needlessly.  We  can. 
and  we  must,  act  swiftly  to  respond  to 
these  urgent  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  pass  the  Wom- 
en's Health  Equity  Act  of  1991. 

The  health  care  needs  of  over  half  the 
Nation  have  been  neglected  for  too 
long. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Inouye) 
S.  515.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  Indian  reservation  roads  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1996;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
INDIAN  RESERVATION  ROADS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  correct  a  funding  deficit  that 
has  existed  for  much  too  long. 

The  problem  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
inadequate  level  of  funding  that  has 
been  provided  to  address  the  road  needs 
of  the  Indian  people  of  this  country. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
quite  simply  strives  to  finally  provide 
the  Indian  people  with  the  necessary 
level  of  funding  to  upgrade  their  dete- 
riorating and  inadequate  road  system. 
The  bill  authorizes  $225  million  per 
year  over  the  next  5  years  to  accom- 
plish that  objective. 

As  we  begin  our  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  national  highway  system, 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  help  de- 
fine what  portion  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  should  be  provided  for  Indian  res- 
ervation roads. 

The  level  of  funding  contained  in  this 
bin  is  based  on  a  survey  that  was  per- 
formed to  dermine  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dian people.  The  part  of  the  Indian  res- 
ervation roads  [IRR]  system  that  was 
examined  in  this  survey  is  comprised  of 
about  20,000  miles  of  roadway  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Another  24,500  miles  of  the  IRR 
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falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Thil  needs  survey  outlines  the  inad- 
equacQT  of  funding  for  the  BIA  system 
of  ovett-  20,000  miles  of  roadway: 

In  the  1930'B  the  annual  funds  available  for 
both  ConBtruction  and  Maintenance  ranged 
from  ti.O  to  S4.0  million.  In  the  late  Fifties, 
the  construction  funding  level  exceeded  $10.0 
milUoB  annually  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
Seventies,  funding  reached  almost  $80  mil- 
lion in  1979,  then  began  to  decline.  Starting 
with  ttie  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  (3TAA)  of  1982.  the  funding  levels  sta- 
bilized. There  was  S75  million  available  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (HTF)  in  FY  1963 
and  SIOO.O  million  annually  for  years  1984- 
1986.  The  1987  Surface  Transportation  and 
Unifoitn  Relocation  Assistance  Act  reduced 
the  annual  Trust  Fund  Authorization  to  S80 
millloii  for  FY  1987-1991.  These  levels  were 
not  InAezed  for  inflation. 

The  reduced  $80.0  million  authorization  is 
very  iaadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  BIA 
system  of  roads.  It  is  estimated  that  $95  mil- 
lion la  needed  annually  to  just  continue  the 
current  BIA  IRR  system  at  its  present  condi- 
tion asd  level  of  service. 

Approximately  $227  million  per  year  is 
needed  to  bring  the  BIA  system  to  an  accept- 
able Isvel  of  completion  In  25  years.  Many  of 
the  IRR  provide  access  to  the  nation's  most 
scenic  areas,  and  are  essential  to  Indian  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
500  federally  recogmized  Native  Amer- 
ican tribes  and  Alaskan  villages  lo- 
cated in  this  country.  Most  of  their 
reserrations  are  located  in  isolated 
areas  where  there  is  little  economic  op- 
portunity. Therefore,  an  adequate  road 
system  is  an  absolutely  necessary  com- 
ponent in  providing  economic  opportu- 
nities for  these  people.  Much  of  the  iso- 
lation that  exists  is  directly  related  to 
the  fact  that  an  adequate  road  system 
does  not  exist. 

The  needs  survey  rated  the  condition 
of  the  BIA  roads.  The  results  are  an 
embarrassment.  Only  11  percent  of  the 
paved  roads  and  0  percent  of  the  un- 
paved  roads  were  rated  as  good.  Con- 
versely, 53  percent  of  the  paved  roads 
and  a  staggering  90  percent  of  the  un- 
paved  roads  were  rated  as  poor.  Fair 
condition  was  given  to  36  percent  of  the 
paved  roads  and  10  percent  of  the  un- 
paved  roads. 

While  the  svu^ey  found  that  most  ex- 
isting bridges  on  the  BIA  system  have 
been  rehabilitated  within  the  past  10  to 
15  years,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
new  bridges. 

As  the  Congress  begins  to  review  the 
Fedefal-aid  Highway  System,  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  make  sure 
that  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Indian 
people  are  thoroughly  addressed.  I  urge 
the  members  of  that  committee  to  re- 
view this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  SIS 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account) 
$22S.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991. 
1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  with  resi>ect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads.* 
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By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  516.   A  bill  to  prevent  potential 
abuses  of  electronic  monitoring  in  the 
workplace;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

PRIVACY  FOR  CON8UME318  AND  WORKERS  ACT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  outlaw  secret  monitoring  in  the 
workplace. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  their 
telephone  conversations  with  private 
businesses  or  Government  agencies  are 
free  from  third-party  surveillance. 
However,  as  many  as  400  million  such 
calls  a  year  are  subject  to  invasion  by 
snooping  supervisors.  Telephone  com- 
panies, insurance  firms,  direct  mail 
marketers  and  even  Government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration regularly  listen  in  on  calls  be- 
tween their  employees  and  the  public. 

Countless  telephone  callers,  since 
they  are  not  aware  that  an  intruder  is 
overhearing  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
private  conversation,  are  in  this  way 
deprived  of  the  right  to  make  fun- 
damental choices  about  what  sensitive 
information  they  are  willing  to  di- 
vulge. 

For  example,  a  caller  could  be  dis- 
cussing a  claim  for  an  intimate  medi- 
cal matter,  such  as  a  case  of  AIDS, 
with  an  insurance  company  employee. 
While  the  AIDS  victim  is  on  the  line, 
he  does  not  know  that  the  claims  spe- 
cialist's supervisor  is  secretly  monitor- 
ing his  call.  Similarly,  a  taxpayer  may 
be  talking  about  a  financial  problem 
with  an  IRA  employee.  The  taxpayer 
has  no  idea  the  conversation  is  subject 
to  hidden  surveillance  by  another  Gov- 
ernment official. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  irony  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  court  order  to  wire- 
tap a  telephone,  even  in  cases  of  na- 
tional security,  but  that  employers  are 
permitted  to  spy  at  will  on  their  own 
personnel  and  the  public. 

Telephone  eavesdropping  in  the 
workplace  not  only  tramples  upon 
public's  right  to  privacy  but  also  vio- 
lates employees'  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  secretly 
listening  in  on  consumers'  telephone 
calls,  businesses  and  Government  agen- 
cies are  making  rampant  use  of  com- 
puters to  evaluate  employees'  job  per- 
formance. 

Demonstrating  the  magnitude  of  this 
intrusive  practice,  in  1987  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  reported  that 


concealed  computer  monitoring  was 
being  used  by  employers  to  evaluate 
the  pay  and  performance  of  up  to  6  mil- 
lion American  office  workers. 

In  the  case  of  clandestine  telephone 
surveillance,  employers  now  use  com- 
puters as  a  tool  to  supplement  com- 
pany supervisors'  scrutiny  of  workers' 
conversations  with  customers.  The 
computer  is  used  to  record  information 
about  the  length  of  time  the  employee 
spends  handling  a  business  call  and  the 
kinds  of  transactions  the  worker  car- 
ries out  during  the  conversation. 

Just  as  neither  the  employee  nor  the 
customers  knows  that  a  supervisor  is 
on  the  telephone  line,  similarly  neither 
party  to  the  conversation  is  aware  that 
a  computer  is  silently  collecting  infor- 
mation about  the  content  of  the  call. 

Secret  electronic  surveillance  is  also 
used  by  management  as  a  tool  to  mon- 
itor the  output  of  employees  who  use 
video  display  terminals  [VDT's]  and 
other  computer  equipment  to  do  their 
assignments. 

Monitored  employees,  whether  in 
telephone  conversations  with  the  pub- 
lic or  in  producing  work  with  comput- 
ers, must  carry  out  rapid  repetitive  du- 
ties that  require  rigorous  attention  to 
detadl  executed  under  the  stress  of  con- 
stant supervision  and  the  demand  for 
faster  output.  In  one  mail  order  firm, 
employee  turnover  rose  to  80  percent 
after  the  company  instituted  covert 
electronic  monitoring  of  its  VDT  oper- 
ators. 

In  reality,  secret  monitoring  is  the 
merciless  electronic  whip  that  drives 
the  fast  pace  of  today's  workplace  in 
the  service  industry. 

Most  disturbing,  concealed  monitor- 
ing imposes  the  worst  featiu*es  of  old- 
fashioned  factories  on  today's  office 
workers.  Unrestrained  surveillance  of 
workers  has  turned  many  modem  of- 
fices into  electronic  sweatshops. 

In  assembly-line  environments,  em- 
ployees must  labor  at  top  speed  under 
a  pace  set  by  unwinking  computer 
taskmasters.  These  machines  are  ever 
vigilant.  They  watch  every  work  activ- 
ity that  an  employee  performs,  even 
counting  the  number  of  keystrokes  per 
second  that  he  or  she  makes. 

The  computer  sets  arbitrary  work 
rules  and  then  inexorably  tracks  the 
employee  to  ensure  that  these  stand- 
ards are  being  met.  Standards  are  fre- 
quently ratcheted  up,  and  evaluations 
become  based  on  the  minute  details 
rather  than  on  the  final  product  or 
service. 

The  relentless  assault  of  secret  mon- 
itoring impels  employees  to  care  more 
about  meeting  a  numerical  standard 
measured  by  a  lifeless  computer  than 
about  meeting  the  service  needs  of  a 
customer. 

The  result  is  that  for  millions  of 
wage  earners,  the  "electronic  super- 
visor" is  the  new  boss  in  the  informa- 
tion age.  Workers  justifiably  complain 
of  dehumanlzation  when  companies  use 


computers  as  surrogates  for  human  su- 
pervisors to  set  standards  and  evaluate 
performance. 

From  a  related  standpoint,  secret 
surveillance  is  taking  a  devastating 
toll  on  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  of  workers  who  are  subjected  to 
this  misguided  business  policy.  Em- 
ployees who  labor  under  the  scrutiny  of 
concealed  monitoring  suffer  high  levels 
of  stress-related  medical  problems  such 
as  ulcers,  heart  disease,  fatigue,  diabe- 
tes, and  depression. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  should  not 
be  forced  to  give  up  their  dignity  or 
sacrifice  their  health  when  they  go  to 
work.  We  have  occupational  safety  and 
health  laws  to  protect  workers'  bodies. 
Congress  similarly  needs  to  reduce 
stressful  environments  and  provide  jus- 
tice on  the  job  for  workers  subjected  to 
secret  monitoring. 

Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin  of  Columbia 
University,  an  expert  on  individual 
rights  in  the  business  world,  has  ob- 
served that — 

Americans  are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
rights  we  attach  to  citizenship  in  society- 
free  expression,  privacy,  equality  and  due 
process— ought  to  have  their  echo  in  the 
workplace. 

To  help  achieve  that  goal,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Privacy  for  Consumers 
and  Workers  Act.  This  legislation 
strikes  a  careful  balance  between  the 
demands  for  technological  change  and 
the  need  for  citizen  protection. 

The  bill  would  provide  employees  for 
the  first  time  with  a  "right  to  know" 
when  and  under  what  conditions  mon- 
itoring will  take  place.  The  measure 
would  require  employers  to  give  work- 
ers advance  notice  of  the  tyi>es  of  mon- 
itoring that  will  occur  and  how  they 
will  be  used. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  when  mon- 
itoring is  occurring,  workers — and,  in 
the  case  of  third-party  telephone  sur- 
veillance, the  public — would  have  to  be 
notified  with  a  beeping  tone  or  other 
form  of  contemporaneous  communica- 
tion. 

The  Privacy  for  Consumers  and 
Workers  Act  mandates  that  monitoring 
be  relevant  to  job  performance.  Thus,  if 
employers  must  monitor,  they  should 
monitor  the  work  and  not  the  worker. 
The  bill  also  prohibits  the  collection  of 
data  pertaining  to  employees'  exercise 
of  their  first  amendment  rights.  An  ad- 
ditional provision  specifies  that  mon- 
itoring cannot  be  the  exclusive  basis 
for  performance  evaluation  or  discipli- 
nary action. 

Mr.  President,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Lotiis  Brandeis  referred  to  the 
right  to  privacy  as  "the  right  to  be  left 
alone,  the  right  most  valued  by  a  civ- 
ilized society."  My  legislation  would 
help  preserve  this  most  fundamental  of 
American  values  in  an  era  of  growing 
use  of  surveillance  technologies  at  the 
workplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the 
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text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  Peter  Kilbom  from 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Workers 
Using  Computers  Find  a  Supervisor  In- 
side," also  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  516 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

OECnON  1.  SBOirr  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Privacy  for 
ConBumers  and  Workers  Act". 
SBC  t.  DDINrnONS. 

Aa  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "electronic  monitoring" 
meana  the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  and 
reporting  of  Information  concerning  an  em- 
ployee's activities  by  means  of  a  computer, 
electronic  observation  and  supervision,  re- 
mote telephone  surveillance,  telephone  call 
accounting,  or  other  form  of  visual,  audi- 
tory, or  computer-based  surveillance  con- 
ducted by  any  transfer  of  signs,  signals,  writ- 
ing, images,  sounds,  data,  or  Intelligence  of 
any  nature  transmitted  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  a  wire,  radio,  electromagnetic. 
photoelectronlc,  or  photo-optical  system; 

(2)  the  term  "employee"  means  any  cur- 
rent or  former  employee  of  an  employer; 

(3)  the  term  "employer"  means  any  person 
who  employs  employees,  and  includes  any  in- 
dividual, corporation,  partnership,  labor  or- 
ganisation, unincorporated  association,  or 
any  other  legal  business,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, any  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof),  and  any  agent  of  the  employer; 

(4)  the  term  "personal  data"  means  any  in- 
formation concerning  an  employee  which. 
because  of  name.  Identifying  number,  mark. 
or  description,  can  be  readily  associated  with 
a  particular  individual,  and  such  term  in- 
cludes information  contained  in  printouts. 
forma,  or  written  analyses  or  evaluations; 

(5)  the  term  "prospective  employee"  means 
an  Individual  who  has  applied  for  a  position 
of  employment  with  an  employer;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

ncaNoncs. 

(a)  IM  Genbrai..— E^ch  employer  who  en- 
gages In  electronic  monitoring  shall  provide 
each  affected  employee  with  prior  written 
notice  describing  the  following  regarding  the 
electronic  monitoring  directly  affecting  the 
employee: 

(1)  The  forms  of  electronic  monitoring  to 
be  used. 

(2)  The  personal  data  to  be  collected. 

(3)  The  frequency  of  each  form  of  elec- 
tronic monitoring  which  will  occur. 

(4)  The  use  of  personal  data  collected. 

(5)  Interpretation  of  printouts  of  statistics 
or  other  records  of  information  collected 
through  electronic  monitoring. 

(6)  Existing  production  standards  and  work 
performance  expectations. 

(7)  Methods  for  determining  production 
standards  and  work  performance  expecta- 
tions based  on  electronic  monitoring  statls- 
Uca. 

(b)  Notice  Concerning  Existing  Forms  of 
Electronic  Monttorino.— (D  Each  employer 
shall  notify  a  prospective  employee  at  any 
personal  Interview  or  meeting  of  existing 
fomsa  of  electronic  monitoring  which  may 


directly  affect  the  prospective  employee  if 
such  employee  is  hired  by  the  employer. 

(2)  Each  employer,  upon  request  by  a  pro- 
spective employee,  shall  provide  the  prospec- 
tive employee  with  the  written  notice  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  regarding  existing 
forms  of  electronic  monitoring  which  may 
directly  affect  the  prospective  employee  if 
such  employee  is  hired  by  the  employer. 

(3)  Each  employer  who  engages  in  elec- 
tronic monitoring  shall  provide  the  affected 
employee  with  a  signal  light,  beeping  tone, 
verbal  notification,  or  other  form  of  visual 
or  aural  notice,  at  periodic  intervals,  that 
indicates  that  electronic  monitoring  is  tak- 
ing place.  If  the  electronic  monitoring  is 
conducted  on  a  continuous  basis  during  each 
of  the  employee's  shift,  such  notice  need  not 
be  provided  at  periodic  Intervals. 

(4)  An  employer  who  engages  In  telephone 
service  observation  shall  provide  the  affected 
customer  with  a  signal  light,  beeping  tone, 
verbal  notification,  or  other  form  of  visual 
or  aural  notice,  at  periodic  intervals.  Indi- 
cating that  the  telephone  service  observa- 
tion is  taking  place. 

(c)  Notice  to  Currently  affected  Em- 
PUOYEE8. — Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
an  employer  who  Is  engaged  In  electronic 
monitoring  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  have  90  days  after  such  date  to  provide 
each  affected  employee  with  the  required 
written  notice, 
sac.  4.  ACCESS  to  records. 

Each  employer  shall  permit  an  employee 
(or  the  employee's  authorized  agent)  to  have 
access  to  all  personal  data  obtained  by  elec- 
tronic monitoring  of  the  employee's  work, 
sac.  5.  PRIVACY  protections. 

(a)  Relevancy  Required.— An  employer 
shell  not  collect  personal  data  on  an  em- 
ployee through  electronic  monitoring  which 
is  not  relevant  to  the  employee's  work  per- 
formance. 

(b)  Disclosure  LiMrrED.— An  employer 
shall  not  disclose  personal  data  obtained  by 
electronic  monitoring  to  any  person  or  busi- 
ness entity  except  to  (or  with  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of)  the  individual  employee  to 
wbom  the  data  pertains,  unless  the  disclo- 
sure would  be — 

(1)  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  em- 
ployer who  have  a  legitimate  need  for  the  in- 
formation in  the  performance  of  their  duties; 

(2)  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  in  connec- 
tion with  a  criminal  Investigation  or  pros- 
ecution; or 

(3)  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

sac.  a  USE  of  data  collected  by  elec- 
tronic monftoring. 

(a)  Data  May  Not  Be  Used  as  Sole  Basis 
FOR  Evaluation.— An  employer  shall  not  use 
personal  data  obtained  by  electronic  mon- 
itoring as  the  exclusive  basis  for  individual 
employee  performance  evaluation  or  discipli- 
nary action,  unless  the  employee  is  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  personal 
data  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
data  is  obtained. 

(b)  Data  May  Not  Be  Used  as  Sole  Basis 
for  Production  Quotas.— An  employer  shall 
not  use  personal  data  obtained  by  electronic 
monitoring  data  as  the  sole  basis  for  setting 
production  quotas  or  work  performance  ex- 
pectations. 

(c)  Data  May  Not  Disclose  Employee's 

EXERCISE     OF     CONSTTFUTIONAL     RIGHTS.- An 

employer  shall  not  maintain,  collect,  use,  or 
disseminate  personal  data  obtained  by  elec- 
tronic monitoring  which  describes  how  an 
employee  exercises  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  unless  such  use  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  statute  or  by  the  em- 


ployee to  whom  the  data  relates  or  unless 
pertinent  to  and  within  the  scope  of,  an  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  activity. 
SEC.  7.  enforcement  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Civil  Penalties.— (1)  Subject  to  para- 
graph (2),  any  employer  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  S10,(XX). 

(2)  Is  determining  the  amount  of  any  pen- 
alty utder  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  previous  record  of  the 
person  in  terms  of  compliance  with  this  Act 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 

(3)  Any  civil  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subseotlon  shall  be  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  by  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  of  section  503  of  the  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker  Protection 
Act  (2|  U.S.C.  1853)  with  respect  to  civil  pen- 
alties assessed  under  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section. 

(b)  Injunctive  Actions  by  the  Sec- 
retary .—The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action 
under  this  section  to  restrain  violations  of 
this  Act.  The  Solicitor  of  Labor  may  appear 
for  ant  represent  the  Secretary  in  any  litiga- 
tion brought  under  this  Act.  In  any  action 
brougKt  under  this  section,  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
dictioa,  for  cause  shown,  to  issue  temporary 
or  pertnanent  restraining  orders  and  injunc- 
tions to  require  compliance  with  this  Act, 
including  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  inci- 
dent diereto  as  may  be  appropriate.  Includ- 
ing employment,  reinstatement,  promotion, 
and  the  payment  of  lost  wages  and  benefits. 

(c)  Private  Civil  Actions.— An  employer 
who  violates  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  the 
employee  or  prospective  employee  affected 
by  such  violation.  Such  employer  shall  be 
liable  for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as 
may  he  appropriate,  including  employment, 
reinstatement,  promotion,  and  the  payment 
of  lose  wages  and  benefits. 

(2)  An  action  to  recover  the  liability  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  may  be  maintained 
against  the  employer  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  an  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  for  or  on  be- 
half of  such  employee,  prospective  employee, 
and  for  other  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees similarly  situated.  No  such  action 
may  be  commenced  more  than  3  years  after 
the  dote  of  the  alleged  violation. 

(3)  The  court,  in  Its  discretion,  may  allow 
the  prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  reasonable  costs,  including  attor- 
ney's fees. 

(d)  Waiver  of  Rights  PROHrerrED.— The 
rights  and  procedures  provided  by  this  Act 
may  he  waived  by  contract  or  otherwise,  un- 
less 8«ch  waiver  is  part  of  a  written  settle- 
ment agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  parties  to 
the  pending  action  or  complaint  under  this 
Act. 

SEC.  a  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall,  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

SEC.  f.  INAPPLICABLE  TO  MONFTORING  CON- 
DUCTED BY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES. 

This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  electronic  mon- 
itoring administered  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  may  otherwise  be  permitted  in 
criminal  investigations. 

Notice 
The  bill  requires  employers  to  provide  em- 
ployees with  prior  written  notice  of:  the 
forms  of  electronic  monitoring  they  will  be 
subjected  to  and  the  frequency  of  the  mon- 
itoring;  how   to   Interpret   the   records   or 
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printouts  of  statistics  on  the  monitoring  and 
how  production  standards  are  based  on  those 
statistics;  what  kind  of  personal  data  on  the 
employee  will  be  kept,  and  what  the  personal 
data  will  be  used  for. 

Employers  shall  provide  prospective  em- 
ployees with  the  notice  described  above  for 
monitoring  activities  that  may  directly  af- 
fect the  prospective  employee  if  hired.  Such 
notice  shall  be  provided  at  any  personal 
Interview  or  meeting  with  the  prospective 
employee,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  pro- 
spective employee. 

Employers  shall  notify  employees  while 
the  computer  or  telephone  monitoring  is 
taking  place.  In  the  case  of  telephone  mon- 
itoring, the  notice  must  also  be  given  to  the 
third  party  or  customer  being  monitored. 

Employers  shall  have  90  days  after  enact- 
ment to  provide  written  notice  to  existing 
employees. 

PERFORMANCE  EVALUATIONS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
ACTION 

The  employer  may  not  use  the  computer 
monitoring  data  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  in- 
dividual performance  evaluations  or  for  dis- 
ciplinary action,  unless  the  employee  is  al- 
lowed to  review  the  personal  data  within  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  after  it  is  ob- 
tained. 

PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

The  data  may  not  be  used  as  the  sole  basis 
for  setting  production  quotas. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 

In  addition,  the  data  may  not  disclose  an 
employee's  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  civil  penalty,  not  to 
exceed  SIO.OOO. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring  injunc- 
tive action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Employees  may  bring  civil  actions  in  the 
appropriate  court  for  damages  arising  from 
violations  of  this  act. 

Rights  protected  by  this  act  may  not  be 
waived. 

The  Secretary  shall  have  6  months  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act. 

CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  monitoring  conducted  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  otherwise  permitted  in  criminal 
investigations. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  23, 1990] 

Workers  Using  Computers  Find  a 
SUPERVISOR  Inside 

(By  Peter  T.  Kllbom) 

CmcAOO.— Now  and  then,  Harrlette 
Temipeede  stands  up,  defying  the  stream  of 
calls  pouring  into  her  telephone.  When  she 
does,  she  said,  her  supervisors  at  the  Trans 
World  Airlines  reservations  office  here  call 
across  the  rows  of  sales  agents  and  tell  her 
to  sit  down. 

Although  standing  up  slows  production,  it 
gives  her  relief  from  two-hour  stretches  of 
sitting  at  a  computer  terminal,  and,  she 
says,  "It's  a  way  to  show  I'm  a  person." 

But  it  is  not  Just  the  supervisors  across  the 
room  who  are  watching  Ms.  Temipeede. 
Through  her  telephone  and  video  display  ter- 
minal, Ms.  Temipeede's  employers  con- 
stantly monitor  the  speed  and  efficiency 
with  which  she  makes  plane  reservations  and 
sells  tickets. 


CLAIMS  OF  A  sweatshop 

Ms.  Temipeede,  a  55-year-old  veteran  agent 
at  T.W.A.,  is  among  millions  of  workers, 
women  mostly,  in  the  back  offices  of  air- 
lines. Government  agencies.  Insurance  com- 
panies, mail-order  houses  and  telephone 
companies  who  are  the  cogs  in  what  some 
employees  call  an  electronic  sweatshop. 

Through  the  telephones  and  computer  ter- 
minals they  use,  the  workers  and  their  per- 
formance can  be  watched,  measured  and  ana- 
lyzed in  microchip  detail. 

Some  companies  use  the  systems  openly 
and  rather  benignly  to  track  their  business 
and  help  laggards  among  workers  improve. 

And  some  T.W.A.  agents  say  the  company's 
intensive  monitoring  is  understandable. 
"You're  not  getting  trustworthy  people," 
said  Joseph  Garza,  38,  who  was  shifted  last 
month  from  selling  reservations  to  the  low- 
pressure  desk  where  agents  work  out  fares 
for  complicated  itineraries.  "You're  getting 
more  18-year-olds,  not  college-educated,  not 
creative.  So  naturally,  T.W.A.  says  this  is 
the  only  way  to  get  something  out  of  these 
people." 

But  advocates  for  workers,  like  the  organi- 
zation Nine-to-Five,  say  other  companies  run 
dehumanizing  pressure  cookers,  relegating 
management  prerogatives  to  electronic  task- 
masters. They  say  the  companies  program 
high  performance  goals  into  computers  and 
push  employees  to  work  faster  to  meet  them, 
much  as  manufacturers  speed  up  assembly 
lines.  And  as  a  result  of  listening  in  on  calls, 
they  say,  the  companies  make  judgments 
about  workers  without  letting  the  employees 
defend  themselves. 

Because  computers  can  measure  quantity 
better  than  quality,  critics  of  the  monitoring 
systems  say  employees  who  do  the  fastest 
work  often  reap  greater  rewards  than  do 
those  who  do  the  best  work.  They  complain 
of  invasions  of  privacy,  of  managers  who  are 
oblivious  to  human  needs  and  of  stress-in- 
duced illnesses  or  Injuries. 

In  October,  a  study  of  762  telephone  work- 
ers nationwide  by  Michael  J.  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  industrial  engineering  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madi- 
son, and  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  said  81  percent  of  those  who  were 
monitored  had  symptoms  or  complaints  of 
depression,  as  against  69  percent  of  those 
who  were  not  monitored.  Fifty-one  percent 
of  the  monitored  workers  cited  stiff  or  sore 
wrists,  as  against  24  percent  of  the  other 
workers. 

Three  years  ago  the  Congressional  Office 
Technology  Assessment  estimated  that  6 
million  to  10  million  workers  were  regularly 
monitored  electronically  at  their  computers. 
Mr.  Smith  said  the  number  has  probably 
doubled  since  then. 

At  hundreds  of  companies,  the  performance 
of  data-entry  clerks  is  judged  by  the  speed  of 
their  computer-measured  keystrokes.  Direc- 
tory-assistance oprators  at  telephone  compa- 
nies are  allotted  25  seconds  or  less  to  root 
out  a  number,  however  vague  the  request, 
and  computers  record  their  times. 

In  supermarkets,  computers  measure  the 
speed  with  which  the  checkout  clerks  sweep 
purchases  over  the  optical  scanners. 

In  an  office  building  in  downtown  St. 
Louis,  customer-service  representatives  at 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  offices  who  book 
shipments  for  companies  that  send  their 
goods  by  rail  work  at  the  kind  of  pace  that 
telephone  operators  and  airline  reservation 
agents  do. 

"A  customer  calls  in  and  says,  'I  need  two 
freezer  cars  to  ship  fi-ozen  firench  fries  ffom 
American  Falls,  Idaho,  to  a  warehouse  in 


Kentucky,'"  said  Tracey  Young,  an  offlcial 
with  the  transportation  and  commanlcation 
workers  union.  He  said  computers  track  th« 
origin,  duration  and  frequency  of  calls  and 
that  secretly  and  at  random  superyisors  lis- 
ten in. 

LIMIT  TO  LI8TENINO  IN 

In  response  to  employee  compUinu,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  this  year  re- 
laxed its  eavesdropping  practice  for  its  tele- 
phone workers  who  take  calls  ffom  the  pub- 
lic. 

Carol  Fehner,  a  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration's field  office  employees,  said 
management  agreed  to  listen  in  on  no  more 
than  15  calls  a  month  to  employees  with 
more  than  two  years'  experience  and  to  dis- 
close when  it  would  listen.  But  newer  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  listening  on  up  to  40 
calls  and,  without  warning,  computer  mon- 
itoring. 

Early  this  year  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illi- 
nois, chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity,  and  Representative  William  L. 
Clay  of  Missouri,  both  Democrats,  proposed 
legislation  to  prevent  invasions  of  privacy. 

Under  the  measure,  companies  would  be  re- 
quired to  inform  both  employees  and  the 
consumers  who  telephone  them  when  their 
conversations  are  being  monitored.  The  bills 
found  wide  support  but  were  overwhelmed  in 
the  crush  of  other  legislation.  Brian  Ken- 
nedy, an  aide  to  employment  and  productiv- 
ity subcommittee,  said  they  would  be  re- 
introduced next  year. 

Nine-to-Five,  a  Cleveland-based  organiza- 
tion that  runs  a  telephone  hot  line  to  take 
worker  complaints  about  monitoring,  says 
most  of  the  hundreds  of  calls  it  receives  an- 
nually come  from  airline  and  telephone  em- 
ployees. Clndia  Cameron,  who  runs  the  hot 
line,  said  that  among  the  airlines,  T.W.A., 
United,  EUistem  and  American  are  mentioned 
the  most. 

Although  the  monitoring  by  one  company 
may  be  no  more  rigorous  than  by  the  others, 
she  said,  "the  agents  at  T.W.A.  are  the  most 
vocal." 

Four  years  ago,  the  workers  at  T.W.A. 
voted  to  have  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  Aerosptuse  Workers  rep- 
resent them.  But  because  of  delays  in  prepar- 
ing a  contract,  which  the  union  attributes  to 
foot-dragging  by  management  and  Washing- 
ton regulators.  Ms.  Temipeede  has  stepped 
into  the  breach  as  a  trouble-shooter  for  her 
fellow  employees.  She  helpe  workers  present 
their  grievances  to  the  company,  and  she  and 
25  colleagues  have  put  up  SlOO  each  to  retain 
a  lawyer. 

T.W.A.  declined  to  let  a  reporter  Interview 
management  here  or  to  visit  the  office.  But 
Donald  C.  Morrison,  the  company's  vice 
president  for  public  affairs,  said  that  many 
employees  like  the  computer  monitoring 
system,  and  that,  indeed,  some  of  the  best 
workers  like  being  assessed  by  a  system  that 
is  fl-ee  of  human  bias.  "I  don't  think  we're 
different  trom  any  other  type  of  workplace," 
Mr.  Morrison  said. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  productivity,"  he 
said,  "we  believe  it's  possible  for  all  agents 
to  maintain  the  bench  marks.  We  want  to 
make  sure  the  customers,  paying  hard- 
earned  dollars,  are  getting  what  they  paid 
for." 

Agents  here  and  at  T.W.A. 's  other  tele- 
phone reservation  offices  in  Manhattan,  St. 
Louis  and  Los  Angeles  get  weekly  and 
monthly  report  cards  based  on  the  comput- 
er's measurements  of  the  time  they  spend  on 
the  phone  and  on  the  supervisors'  assess- 
ments of  their  phone  conversations. 
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Orades  run  from  1  (very  bad)  to  5  (very 
rood).  Workers  earning  S's  are  awarded  cer- 
tificates tbat  entitle  them  to  an  hour  off 
with  pay.  Ones  and  2'8  bring  days  off  without 
pay  and  the  possibility  of  eventual  dismissal. 

"Supervisors  don't  know  whether  they're 
there  to  make  money  or  run  a  prison  camp," 
said  Paul  C.  Theile,  an  agent  here  who  helps 
other  employees  lodge  grievances.  "As  an 
educational  tool,  monitoring  is  probably  a 
good  thing.  But  they  don't  train  you.  they 
control  you. 

Turnover  is  high  here,  employees  say.  and 
would  be  higher  if  workers  were  not  con- 
strained by  their  pay  and  pensions.  Older,  ex- 
perienced employees  make  more  than  sao,(X)0 
a  year.  Instead  of  resigning,  some  employees 
say,  they  fight  the  system  by  doing  less 
work. 

"I'm  a  3,"  said  a  longtime  agent  In  her  late 
aO's  who  said  she  feared  letting  her  name  be 
used.  "I  could  do  better.  I've  been  a  5.  But  I 
don't  care.  You  don't  get  fired  for  a  3.  I'm 
Just  biding  my  time." 

A  DAY  ON  THE  JOB:  RIOO)  RULES  AND  FEW 
EXCUSES 

At  the  Chicago  office,  on  the  17th  floor  of 
a  black-and-glass  tower  on  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  about  300  sales  agents  assigned  stag- 
gered shifts  enter  a  large  open  room  to  be 
briefed  on  changes  in  fares  or  routes.  They 
can  be  up  to  30  seconds  late  before  they  are 
docked. 

Once  at  their  desks,  the  agents  enter  indi- 
vidual passwords  into  their  computers  and 
phones.  "Then  you  hit  the  'Avl.'  button," 
said  Betty  Granger,  an  agent  assigned  to 
handle  complaints  trom  passengers.  "Hitting 
Avi  means  you're  available.  The  calls  start 
popping  in." 

And  the  computer  starts  counting.  It 
counts  the  duration  of  a  call  and  the  time  an 
agent  spends  between  calls,  usually  to  wrap 
up  a  reservation.  A  few  years  ago.  agents 
were  allowed  seven  seconds  between  calls. 
Ms.  Temipeede  said,  but  now  all  computer- 
calculated  time  between  calls  is  weighed 
against  them  in  determining  their  grades. 

The  computer  also  records  when  employees 
sign  in,  when  they  sign  out  and  whether  they 
exceed  their  30  minutes  for  lunch,  their  two, 
15-mlnute  breaks  and  the  10  minutes  they 
are  allowed  in  the  restroom  a  day.  It  cal- 
culates the  percentage  of  the  workday  that 
employees  are  plugged  in  to  their  machines. 
the  number  of  calls  they  take  in  a  day  and 
the  average  length  of  their  calls. 

Each  week,  typically,  the  agent  is  given  a 
record  of  the  computer's  calculations  with 
his  or  her  grade.  But  the  computer  calcula- 
tions are  not  the  only  measurement  of  pro- 
ductivity. The  company  keeps  a  monthly 
record  of  each  worker's  sales  performance, 
called  a  monitor.  To  earn  S's  on  the  mon- 
itors, workers  must  be  patient  and  cour- 
teous. 

Supervisors  prepare  the  monitors  by  lis- 
tening in  on  calls.  They  tick  off  how  faith- 
f^illy  the  agents  comply  with  eight  criteria 
of  the  airline's  programmed  sales  pitch.  The 
agents  must  introduce  themselves.  They 
must  obtain  the  caller's  name  and  use  it 
twice  In  talking  with  liim  or  her.  They  must 
press  to  convert  inquiries  into  sales. 

While  at  their  desks,  agents  cannot  make 
or  receive  outside  calls.  Supervisors  deliver 
meaaages  to  the  agents,  and  the  company 
provides  three  tn«  phones  in  the  lounge  for 
local  calls.  But  to  use  them,  agents  must 
sign  off  their  machines,  risking  cuts  in  their 
grades. 

Workers  say  T.W.A.'s  preoccupation  with 
absolutes  extends  to  other  aspects  of  their 
Jobs,  too. 


"An  employee  is  absent  when  he  fails  to  re- 
port for  or  remain  at  work  as  scheduled," 
the  agents'  handbook  states.  "Lateness  is  a 
short  absence.  Absence  includes  sJl  time  lost 
from  work  schedule  whether  avoidable  or  un- 
avoidable, excluding  death  emergencies  and 
Jury  duty." 

Six  absences  of  any  duration  over  a  two- 
year  period  are  grounds  for  dismissal,  al- 
though it  is  not  automatic. 

On  Valentine's  Day  this  year,  three 
women,  Lee  Kilmas,  Kathy  Ostrowski  and 
Denlse  Plenta,  got  stuck  in  a  major  snow- 
storm and  never  made  it  in  for  their  6  P.M. 
shift;  a  fourth,  Lynn  Cummings,  arrived  two 
and  one-half  hours  late.  Mr.  Theile  said  one 
of  the  women  asked  to  cash  in  some  time  off 
for  good  grades,  but  management  would  not 
allow  it.  The  woman  made  up  their  time  by 
working  late  other  days,  but  their  absences 
went  into  their  records. 

"The  company  is  not  inhuman,"  Mr.  Mor- 
rison said.  "We  understand  that  there  are 
snowstorms.  All  we're  saying  is  absences  are 
grounds  for  dismissal.  We're  not  saying  the 
employees  will  be  dismissed." 

MANDATED  OVERTIME 

When  the  company  has  what  it  deems  an 
emergency,  like  a  discount  fare  promotion 
that  prompts  a  lot  of  calls,  it  can  require 
agents  to  work  beyond  their  normal  quitting 
times.  The  company  first  asks  for  volun- 
teers, and  if  it  does  not  get  enough,  it  sets  a 
green  light  on  the  walls  flashing.  The  light  is 
a  signal  to  agents  to  look  for  a  bulletin  in 
their  terminals,  and  the  bulletin  orders  them 
to  stay  at  their  desks. 

"They  can  come  tap  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  force  you  to  work,  one  hour,  two  hours." 
said  Richard  DeVlto.  an  agent  at  T.W.A.'s  of- 
fice at  Penn  Plaza  in  Manhattan.  "We've  had 
women  coming  out  of  there  almost 
hysterical." 

Ms.  Temlpsede  said  that  in  Chicago  this 
year  workers  have  started  leaving  anyway. 
For  doing  so,  she  said,  they  get  letters  of 
reprimand,  which  can  lead  to  dismisal. 

Mr.  Morrison  said:  "When  we  have  a  situa- 
tlot  that  if  for  what  we  believe  are  emer- 
gency conditions  it  is  necessary  to  ask  em- 
ployees to  remain  on  mandatory  overtime, 
we  have  the  prerogative,  and  the  employees 
are  aware  of  It." 

SEEKING  change:  SMARTER  COMPUTERS, 
BETTER  MANAGERS 

But  critics  say  the  system  has  built-in 
flaws.  With  its  computers,  T.W.A.  can  deter- 
mlae  how  many  seats  an  agent  sells,  but  it 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  sale  of  a 
money-losing,  J99  discount  fare  and  a  globe- 
hopping,  S8.000  nrst-class  fare. 

"A  real  question  about  these  systems  is 
whether  the  indicators  they  use  are  legiti- 
mate." said  Mr.  Smith  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  "It's  much  easier  to  use  them  to 
increase  quantity  than  quality." 

Bigger  questions  involve  the  issues  of  pri- 
vacy and  intimidation.  Experts  fear  that 
mean-spirited  supervisors  could  manipulate 
such  a  computer  system  to  jeopardize  a 
worker's  Job.  "You  can  find  little  mistakes 
and  compile  a  list  of  things  that  look  bad," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
aide.  "You  can  do  that  to  anyone." 

Gary  T.  Marx,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  said, 
"Some  people  like  a  system  that  measures 
their  productivity  and  helpe  them  improve." 
But  he  said  companies  get  into  trouble  when 
they  give  management  wide  authority  to  ig- 
nore and  override  the  computer. 

Some  companies  have  made  more  room  to 
aceommodate  workers'  complaints.  Ms.  Cam- 


eron of  Nine-to-Flve  cited  Northwest  Air- 
lines, wltere  new  management  has  Jettisoned 
a  system  like  T.W.A.'s,  and  a  regional  tele- 
phone company,  U  S  West  in  Denver,  where 
the  communications  workers  union  nego- 
tiated a  contract  a  few  weeks  ago  that  elimi- 
nated tie  aspects  of  electronic  monitoring 
that  employees  deemed  offensive. 

Amonf  other  things,  the  U  8  West  agree- 
ment requires  that  supervisors  tell  the  com- 
pany's SkOOO  operators  and  clerks  when  they 
will  be  monitored  for  the  purpose  of  Job  as- 
sessment and  that  management  allow  the 
workers  the  choice  of  being  monitored  re- 
motely or  with  the  supervisor  sitting  at  the 
worker's  side. 

Sue  Plsha.  a  union  official  who  helped  ne- 
gotiate the  contract  said  that  workers'  use 
of  time  is  still  recorded,  but  that  the  meas- 
urements cannot  be  included  in  performance 
reviews.  "Right  now,"  she  said,  "I  don't  see 
any  major  problem." 

At  Northwest's  Seattle  reservation  office, 
Renee  Maurel,  an  agent,  said,  "I  was  a  num- 
ber on  an  assembly  line."  Then  last  year  Al- 
f)-ed  Chtcchi  and  other  investors  took  over 
the  airline.  "He  said  employees  are  para- 
mount. He  told  us,  'If  we  can't  make  you 
happy,  you  can't  make  the  customer  happy. 
So  let's  start  making  you  happy.  He  started 
treating  people  like  family,  not  like  slaves 
rowing  across  the  ocean." 

As  at  U  S  West,  workers  are  told  when 
they  are  to  be  monitored.  "They  say,  'If  you 
were  going  to  do  anything  weird  today,  don't 
do  it  today  because  we're  listening.'"  Ms. 
Maurel  said. 

She  said  the  calls  are  also  taped  so  there  is 
less  room  for  disagreement  about  how  the 
agent  handles  the  call. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  PELL): 

S.    517.    A    bill    entitled    the    "Edu- 

catloniil  Exchanges  Enhancement  Act 

of  1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Forelgrn 

Relations. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGES  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BORE^J.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
years  since  World  War  n,  America's 
standing  as  leader  of  the  free  world  has 
rested  by  and  large  on  our  military 
Strength:  Our  military  authority  al- 
lowed us  to  leverage  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  world  political  and  economic 
spheres.  With  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  Warsaw  Pact  allies  looming  as  a 
military  menace,  our  frtends  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  Asia  naturally  deferred 
to  us  in  policy  matters:  we  were  the  big 
player  on  their  team  and  we  called  the 
shots. 

As  the  war  In  the  gulf  has  shovim  us, 
the  United  States,  while  still  clearly  a 
major  leader  In  the  free  world,  is  now 
part  of  a  larger  international  partner- 
ship with  our  allies.  And  nations  that 
once  fought  against  us  are  now  fighting 
with  tts.  While  cold  war  rivalries  still 
dictated  American  foreign  policy  just  a 
few  short  years  ago,  now  the  threat  of 
a  major  military  conflict  with  the  So- 
viet Union  is  greatly  reduced,  even  in 
light  of  current  internal  instability  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  allies  are  no 
longer  bovmd  to  the  United  States  by  a 
need  for  military  protection  against 
the  Eastern  bloc  and  many  of  our  one- 
time enemies  are  now  looking  to  us  for 
leadeAhip  and  gruldance. 
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We  now  have  before  us  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  and  different  kind  of 
leadership  role:  Not  one  based  on  con- 
tainment, but  on  partnership;  not  one 
based  on  military  stand-offs  and  sur- 
vival strategies,  but  on  the  fundamen- 
tal merits  and  strengths  of  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

What  are  we  doing  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  this  new  leadership  r6le? 
What  are  we  doing  to  shift  our  empha- 
sis from  military  to  economic 
strength?  The  United  States  will  be 
among  world  leaders  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury only  if  we  recognize  and  respond 
to  the  changing  priorities  in  the  world, 
only  if  we  develop  the  resources  and 
promote  the  assets  necessary  to  lead. 

Among  the  skills  most  basic  to  a 
world  leadership  role  is  an  understand- 
ing of  the  world's  languages  and  cul- 
tures. Until  now,  we  have  educated  our 
children  largely  in  a  vacuum  with  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  international  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get  by  with  this  insular 
and  isolationist  approach  to  education 
when  our  leadership  was  based  on  mili- 
tary strength:  The  world  came  to  us 
and  spoke  our  language.  That  is  clearly 
no  longer  the  case. 

With  the  many  countries  in  the  East- 
ern bloc  opening  to  new  economic  op- 
portunities and  with  Asia  and  Western 
Europe  developing  as  formidable  mar- 
ket networks,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
United  States  move  vigorously  to  take 
its  place  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. Very  simply,  either  our  children 
will  develop  the  skills  necessary  to 
function  in  the  international  commu- 
nity or  they  will  be  shut  out  of  it. 

Our  ignorance  of  world  cultures  and 
world  languages  severely  limits  our 
ability  to  enter  into  global  exchange. 
One  hundred  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  in  Japan  speak  fluent  Eng- 
lish: They  have  to  take  6  years  of  it  to 
graduate.  Japanese  high  schools  place 
a  high  i>riority  on  the  study  of  foreign 
language.  Do  you  know  what  percent- 
age of  American  students  studied  Japa- 
nese here  at  home?  Two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent.  In  fact,  only  about 
25  percent  of  American  high  school  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  any  foreign  lan- 
guage courses  at  a  time  when  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  adopted  as  a  goal 
for  all  of  its  students  fluency  in  two 
languages  other  than  their  own. 

The  war  in  the  gulf  serves  as  a  vital 
example  of  why  we  must  educate  our 
students  about  more  than  just  Amer- 
ican history.  The  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  will  leave 
a  very  different  power  structure  in  the 
Middle  East  than  the  one  we  knew  be- 
fore the  conflict  began.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  it  is  essential  that  Ameri- 
cans understand  the  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle E^t.  In  order  to  help  play  a  role  in 
developing  the  future  of  this  volatile 
region,  we  must  be  fUlly  aware  of  its 
past.  Unfortunately,  while  there  are  a 
great  number  of  respected  American 


academics  and  policymakers  with  ex- 
pertise in  Middle  E^astem  affairs,  our 
Nation's  students,  by  and  large,  lack 
knowledge  about  this  region.  And,  as 
many  reports  have  revealed,  the  Middle 
E^t  is  not  the  only  region  of  the  world 
our  students  have  not  studied  ade- 
quately. 

In  a  Gallup  poll  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine  last  year, 
American  students  between  ages  18  and 
24  ranked  dead  last  in  geographic 
knowledge  among  the  10  nations  sur- 
veyed. The  survey  reveals  some  omi- 
nous trends:  while  Soviet  students,  pre- 
dictably, scored  well  above  their  elders 
whose  educational  opportunities  were 
limited,  American  students  scored  sig- 
nificantly below  older  Americans.  So- 
viet students  answered  nearly  a  third 
more  questions  correctly  than  we  did 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society's 
chairman,  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  re- 
marked, "Younger  Soviets  have  come  a 
long  way  toward  knowing  the  world 
around  them."  Kindly,  he  did  not  com- 
ment on  how  far  American  youth  has 
to  go  to  achieve  that  same  knowledge. 
If  we  expect  to  be  world  leaders  in  the 
next  century,  we  must,  at  the  very 
least,  be  able  to  understand  and  com- 
municate with  that  world. 

As  we  continue  to  isolate  ourselves 
with  our  confining  educational  system, 
other  nations  are  doing  just  the  re- 
verse: reaching  out,  establishing  ties, 
learning  and  working  together.  It  is 
clear  that  the  rest  of  the  world  under- 
stands the  importance  of  exposure  to 
foreign  cultures  and  languages — espe- 
cially the  culture  and  language  of  the 
United  States:  More  than  356,000  stu- 
dents trom  other  countries  came  here 
to  study  last  year.  How  many  of  our 
students  went  in  the  other  direction? 
Only  33,000  American  students  ven- 
tured out  of  this  country  for  at  least  a 
semester  of  study.  Taiwan  and  Malay- 
sia, coimtries  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  37  million,  sent  more  students 
to  the  Untied  States  than  the  total  of 
American  students  who  studied  abroad. 

We  must  encourage  foreign  students 
to  come  to  the  United  States  to  study. 
What  better  way  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  ideals  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  for  the  youth  of  the 
international  community  to  see  those 
ideals  in  action,  first-hand? 

The  Soviet  Union  is  an  important  ex- 
ample today  of  the  need  to  encourage 
student  exchange  so  that  we  may  also 
encourage  the  exchange  of  democratic 
ideas  and  philosophy.  As  the  leadership 
is  tested  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  more 
and  more  of  its  citizens  demand  new 
and  important  rights,  the  United 
States  should  be  willing  to  provide  the 
forums  for  educational  exchange  for 
both  our  students  and  theirs.  These  ex- 
change programs  can  help  make  it 
more  difficult  to  reverse  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  bringing  more 
fi-eedom  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  U.S.  Congress  must  establish  a 
scholarship  exchange  program  that  will 
vastly  increase  where  our  students  go 
to  study  and  exchange  ideas.  We  must 
recognize  that,  in  this  quickly  chang- 
ing world,  no  longer  should  we  just 
have  a  handful  of  students  and  academ- 
ics studying  in  Moscow,  for  example. 
We  must  ensure  that  our  students 
study  in  a  far  larger  classroom.  Our 
students  need  to  be  sent  to  such  areas 
as  Soviet  Georgia,  Latvia,  and 
Kamchatka.  As  newly  emerging  voices 
of  freedom  speak  out,  our  students  can 
be  an  important  conduit  for  knowledge 
of  these  regions.  And  their  students 
will  need,  now  more  than  ever,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  in  the  United 
States  and  understand  the  intricacies 
of  democracy. 

As  history  has  shown  us.  students 
can  provide  the  loudest  voice  for  posi- 
tive change.  It's  no  surprise  that  many 
of  the  Chinese  students  at  Tiananmen 
Square  who  so  valiantly  sought  free- 
dom for  their  nation  had  studied  in  the 
United  States.  They  knew  what  free- 
dom was.  They  had  seen  It.  One  of  the 
best  ways  we  can  export  American 
ideals  is  to  have  students  trom  other 
nations  come  and  take  them  home. 

Ironically,  this  process  was  under- 
stood and  routinely  practiced  by  the 
communist  world  in  the  last  decade. 
The  Soviet  Union  accepted  as  many  as 
35,900  students  annually  from  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  iseo's.  In  1986,  for 
example,  students  trom  developing  na- 
tions in  AfHca  studying  in  the  Eastern 
Bloc  far  outnumbered  those  studying 
in  the  United  States.  In  1987,  Cuba  ac- 
cepted twice  as  many  Angolan  students 
as  we  did,  three  times  as  many  Ethio- 
pians. While  our  country  is  virtually 
swamped  with  students  from  Industri- 
alized Western  nations,  we  have  shame- 
fully ignored  their  counterparts  in  the 
Third  World. 

And  while  we  must  welcome  students 
all  over  the  world,  especially  those 
from  developing  countries,  exchange  is 
reciprocal — to  communicate.  to 
partlclapte  in  the  international  com- 
munity we.  too,  must  understand  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  the  world.  It 
is  no  longer  enough  that  only  they  un- 
derstand us. 

How  do  we  reverse  the  isolating  ef- 
fects of  our  educational  system?  How 
do  we  develop  the  resources  basic  to 
leadership  standing  in  the  inter- 
national conmiunity?  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation addresses  these  vital  needs. 

Senator  Pell  and  I  worked  with 
many  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  leader- 
ship in  Congress  over  a  year  ago  on  a 
proposal  to  President  Bush  to  create  a 
student  exchange  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Bush  presented  the 
idea  to  President  Gorbachev  at  the 
Malta  Summit  and  our  governments 
have  already  signed  a  general  agree- 
ment toward  the  implementation  of 
that  accord  here  in  Washington  earlier 
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this  year.  That  aerreement  was  a  good 
step  forward,  but  we  must  go  much  far- 
ther to  move  out  of  isolation  and  into 
the  international  conununity. 

The  Educational  Exchanges  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1991  will  spark  the  cultural 
and  educational  exchange  so  critical  to 
our  international  position.  Designed  to 
supplement  Fulbright  and  other  suc- 
cessful exchange  programs,  it  provides 
support  for  undergraduate  study  at  an 
age  when  students  form  lifelong  bonds 
of  fMendshlp,  when  they  are  most  open 
to  the  benefits  of  foreign  study.  It  will 
allow  students  who  out  of  financial 
hardship  could  never  even  travel,  much 
less  study  abroad,  to  have  that  chance. 
The  program  provides  10,000  scholar- 
ships to  American  students  going 
abroad  and  10,000  to  students  of  other 
countries  coming  to  the  United  States. 
The  program  keys  on  countries  where 
exchanges  are  currently  limited — and 
most  needed:  it  encourages  students 
firom  the  new  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  study  in  America,  for  exam- 
ple, and  will  help  fund  studies  for 
Americans  in  nations  where  the  United 
States  is  currently  underrepresented, 
such  as  Asia  and  South  America.  Dou- 
bling current  f\inding  levels  for  ex- 
change programs,  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes an  initial  S50  million  appro- 
priation in  1992  expanding  to  200  mil- 
Uon  in  1995. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  PELX,  is  joining  me  as 
he  did  last  year  as  a  coauthor  of  this 
bill.  His  commitment  to  this  scholar- 
ship progam  is  further  evidence  of  his 
long-standing  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  international  education. 

We  don't  suggest  that  this  legislation 
alone  will  fully  integrate  the  United 
States  into  the  international  commu- 
nity, that  it  will  entirely  eliminate  the 
degree  of  isolation  which  has  come 
l^om  the  insular  nature  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  But  it's  a  first  step. 
It's  a  step  toward  spreading  and  firmly 
rooting  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
economic  fireedom  around  the  world. 
It's  a  step  toward  developing  the  assets 
we  must  have  to  lead  a  world  which  is 
adopting  those  ideals.  The  next  decade 
presents  us  with  unique  opportunities 
to  prepare  this  nation  for  the  changing 
realities  of  the  next  century.  We  must 
seize  these  opportunities  now.  They 
may  not  come  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  inmiediately  following 
this  statement.  I  also  ask  that  the  list 
of  organizations  which  have  endorsed 
the  Boren-Pell  Educational  Exchanges 
ESnhancement  Act  of  1991  be  included  in 
the  Record. 


Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  517 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Educational  Exchang:e8  Enhancement  Act  of 
199r'. 

FINDINGS 

Stc.  2.  The  Consrress  finds  that: 

(1)  United  States  educational  exchange 
proframs,  and  In  particular  the  Fulbright 
Academic  Exchange  Program  and  the  Hum- 
phrey Fellowship  Program,  have  served  to 
promote  the  tree  exchange  of  ideas  and 
knorwledge  between  the  United  States  and 
Other  countries  and  have  thus  served  to  pro- 
mote democratic  Ideals; 

(20  Expanded  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  will  support  the  process  of  democ- 
ratization now  underway  around  the  world 
and  will,  by  enhancing  mutual  understand- 
ing, contribute  to  a  more  free  and  peaceful 
world; 

(3)  Existing  private  and  foreign  govem- 
meat  educational  exchange  programs  pro- 
vide significant  opportunities  for  Americans 
to  study  and  live  in  Western  Europe  as  well 
as  provide  significant  resources  for  students 
from  certain  countries  and  certain  back- 
grounds to  study  in  the  United  States: 

(4)  Expanded  United  States  Government 
exchange  programs  should  promote  In- 
crensed  exchange  of  students  and  scholars 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
new  democracies  of  Elastem  Europe,  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  countries  not 
significantly  benefitting  from  existing  ex- 
change of  persons  programs;  and 

(5)  Further,  enhanced  United  States  Gov- 
ernment exchange  programs  should  provide 
scholarships  to  students  from  countries  and 
economic  backgrounds  not  adequately  rep- 
resented in  the  current  United  States  foreign 
student  population. 

ENHANCED  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
199$,  the  number  of  scholarships  provided  to 
foreign  students  and  scholars  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  research,  or  teaching  In  the 
United  States  shall  be  increased  by  ten  thou- 
sand over  the  number  of  scholarships  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1995,  the 
number  of  scholarships  provided  to  United 
States  students  and  scholars  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  research,  or  teaching  in 
otlier  countries  shall  be  Increased  by  ten 
thousand  over  the  number  of  scholarships 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  schol- 
ardilp  shall  be  defined  as  a  stipend  equal  to 
not  less  than  one-half  the  total  cost  of  at 
least  one  semester's  tuition  and  living  ex- 
peases  at  an  United  States  or  foreign  univer- 
sity or  other  institution  of  higher  learning. 

(d)  Scholarships  provided  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  students  and  scholars  from  the 
new  democracies  of  Extern  Europe,  to  stu- 
deetj)  and  scholars  from  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
students  and  scholars  from  countries  with 
fewer  than  one  thousand  citizens  studying  in 


the  United  States,  and  to  students  who  are 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  to  be  from 
economic,  social  or  ethnic  backgrounds  not 
represented  in  the  foreign  student  popu- 
lation la  the  United  States. 

(e)  Scholarships  provided  to  meet  the  re- 
quiremonts  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  study,  research,  and  teaching  in 
the  new  democracies  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  non-European  countries. 

AirraORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  SSO,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1992,  9100,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1993, 
$150,000^)00  In  fiscal  year  1994,  and  $200,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1995. 

List  of  Organizations  Endorsing  the  Edu- 

CATioiiAL  Exchanges  Enhancement  Act  of 

1991 

Fulbright  Association. 

Institute  of  International  Education. 

International  Exchange  Association. 

International  Research  and  Exchanges 
Board. 

Joint  National  Committee  for  Languages. 

Liaison  Group  for  International  Eklucatlon 
Exchan|re. 

Meridian  House  International. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Laad-Grant  Colleges. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

Association  of  International  Education  Ad- 
ministrators. 

Interaatlonal  Student  Exchange  Program. 

National  Council  for  Languages  and  Inter- 
nationatl  Study. 

National  Council  for  International  Visi- 
tors.* 


By  Mr.   BENTSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  HEINZ): 
S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  November  1991  and 
1992  at  "National  Hospice  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  hospice  MONTH 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Packwood  and 
Senator  Heinz,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  designating  No- 
vember 1991  and  1992  as  National  Hos- 
pice Month. 

Hospice  became  a  covered  benefit 
under  Medicare  and  an  optional  State 
Medicnid  benefit  in  April  1986.  Today, 
over  $97  hospices  are  Medicare  cer- 
tined. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
while  modern  hospice  care  has  been 
available  in  England  since  1967.  it  is  a 
relatlTely  new  concept  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  American  hospice 
opened  in  1974.  Today,  about  1,683  pro- 
grams exist  in  each  of  the  50  States,  an 
indication  that  Americans  now  see  hos- 
pice cAre  as  a  legitimate  and  needed  al- 
ternative to  the  more  traditional  care 
of  the  terminally  ill  provided  in  insti- 
tutions. In  my  home  State  of  Texas  the 
numbtr  of  hospice  programs  has  dou- 
bled since  1986.  Hospices  provide  medi- 
cally  directed,    interdisciplinary   pro- 
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grams of  palliative  services  to  the  ter- 
minally ill  and  their  families.  Some 
even  provide  spiritual  support  and  be- 
reavement counseling  services  in  both 
home  and  inpatient  settings. 

Hospice  gives  support  to  the  patient 
who  might  otherwise  suffer  through  his 
last  stage  of  life  alone  and  in  fear;  hos- 
pice reminds  the  family  members  that 
it  is  acceptable  to  be  angry  and  to  feel 
loss,  and  that  they  are  not  alone.  The 
growing  number  of  ADDS  patients  has 
griven  an  even  greater  challenge  to  hos- 
pices across  the  country,  and  special- 
ized programs  of  care  are  being  devel- 
oped to  help  AIDS  victims  and  their 
families. 

I  urge  my  colleagnes  to  supjwrt  this 
legislation,  which  will  focus  attention 
on  hospice  care  and  on  the  thousands 
of  health  care  professionals,  volun- 
teers, patients  and  their  families  who 
serve  and  are  served  by  the  Nation's 
hospices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD  Inrunediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  order  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  78 

Whereas  hospice  care  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  a  humanitarian  way  for  ter- 
minally ill  patients  to  approach  the  end  oi' 
their  lives  in  comfort  with  appropriate,  com- 
petent, and  compassionate  care  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  personal  individuality  and  dig- 
nity; 

Whereas  hospice  advocates  care  for  the  pa- 
tient and  family  by  attending  to  their  phys- 
ical, emotional,  and  spiritual  needs  and  spe- 
cifically, the  pain  and  grief  they  experience; 

Whereas  hospice  care  Is  provided  by  an 
interdisciplinary  team  of  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  pharmacists,  psychological 
and  spiritual  counselors,  and  community 
volunteers  trained  In  the  hospice  concept  of 
care; 

Whereas  hospice  is  becoming  a  full  partner 
in  the  Nation's  health  care  system; 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  a  permanent 
medicare  hospice  benefit  and  an  optional 
medicaid  hospice  benefit  makes  it  possible 
for  many  more  United  States  citizens  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  elect  to  receive  hos- 
pice care; 

Whereas  private  insurance  carriers  and  em- 
ployers have  recognized  the  value  of  hospice 
care  by  the  inclusion  of  hospice  benefits  in 
health  care  coverage  packages;  and 

Whereas  there  remains  a  great  need  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
hospice  care:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  No- 
vember in  1991  and  1992  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Hospice  Month".  The  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  government  agencies, 
the  health  care  community,  appropriate  v^- 
vate  organixatlons,  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  months  with  appro- 
priate forums,  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  encourage  national  recognition  of 
and  support  for  hospice  care  as  a  humane  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  terminally  HI  and 
as  a  viable  component  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem in  the  Nation.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  the  second  full  week  in 
March  1991  as  "National  Elmploy  the 
Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER  WORKER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
designate  the  week  of  March  18,  1991,  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

Persons  over  55  years  of  age  con- 
stitute over  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  as  a  whole,  and  their  poten- 
tial for  the  workplace  should  not  be 
overlooked.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  recognize  the  older  worker  as  a  valu- 
able and  much-needed  element  of  our 
work  force.  Their  low  absenteeism  and 
characteristic  diligence  demonstrate 
that  they  are  indeed  capable  and  effec- 
tive employees. 

Too  often,  older  people  are  discour- 
aged fi-om  going  back  to  work.  Under 
current  law.  Social  Security  recipients 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  69  are  sub- 
ject to  an  income  earnings  test  which 
results  in  the  loss  of  $1  of  benefits  for 
every  S3  of  earnings  above  $9,720.  This 
creates  an  unfair  obstacle  for  those 
seniors  who  wish  to  utilize  their  tal- 
ents through  employment. 

These  two  issues  are  closely  linked. 
The  repeal  of  the  income  earnings  test 
would  be  an  effective  way  of  giving 
older  workers  the  incentive  to  seek 
employment  opportunities.  And,  by  de- 
voting a  full  week  to  the  recognition  of 
this  situation,  we  can  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  advantages  of  employ- 
ing older  individuals.  We  can  encour- 
age employers  in  all  industries  to  give 
special  consideration  to  older  workers. 
Everyone  involved  would  benefit  from 
their  experience  and  dedication.* 


8.  i« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  fi-om  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  consponsors  of  S.  55,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  based  on  participa- 
tion in  labor  disputes. 
8.  n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOMENia,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  firam  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  91,  a  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive congressional  campEdgn  financing 
reform  to  encourage  grassroots  cam- 
paign giving,  lessen  the  role  of  special 
economic  interests,  prohibit  the  use  of 
soft  money,  discourage  candidate  ex- 
penditures of  personal  wealth,  and  oth- 
erwise restore  greater  competitive  bal- 
ance to  the  congressional  electoral 
process. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'AMATO,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  105.  a  bill  entitled  the  "The 
Drug  Kingpin  Death  Penalty  Act." 

B.  1«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  coBponsor 
of  S.  143.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  re- 
duce special  interest  influence  on  elec- 
tions, to  increase  competition  in  poli- 
tics, to  reduce  campaign  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NUNN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  trom 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  237,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  special  pay  for  duty  subject 
to  hostile  fire  or  imminent  danger. 

S.  2S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Binoaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  255,  a  bill  to  require  Con- 
gress to  purchase  recycled  paper  and 
paper  products  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable. 

8.  7R) 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  fl^m  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator  fi-om 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  require 
regvQar  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
amount  of  expenditures  made  to  carry 
out  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  on  the  amount 
of  contributions  made  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  to  support 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

S.  3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Binoaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi^m  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosiwnsor 
of  S.  282,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Director  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
make  paper  with  recycled  content 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  pilot  program 
within  the  Forest  Service  for  the  use  of 
paper  with  recycled  content. 

S.3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f^m  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  pajrments 
under  life  insurance  contracts  for  ter- 
minally ill  individuals. 

S.3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
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S.  294,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  to  exclude  from  the 
definition  of  "independent  expendi- 
tures" those  expenditures  that  are  not 
truly  independent  of  the  legislative 
process. 

s.aoB 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  Arom  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  sulded  as  a  co- 
simnsor  of  S.  306,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  perma- 
nently extend  the  low-income  housing 
credit. 

S.313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  313,  a  bill  to  carry  out  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  other  international 
acreements  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  by  establishing  a 
civil  action  for  recovery  of  damages 
flrom  a  i>erson  who  engages  in  torture 
or  extra  judicial  killing. 

S.34B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUOAR],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.349,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  L.abor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
clarify  the  application  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.3S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.352.  a  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  to  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  guardianship 
proceedings. 

S.3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stbvbns],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  354,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit 
mortgage  revenue  bond  financing  of 
mortgages  for  veterans  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

8.310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYNIHAN].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  ftom  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
firom  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sen- 
ator ftom  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl],  the  Senator  fl^m  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoute],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.360,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
inx>vlde  financial  and  business  develop- 
ment assistance  to  military  reservists' 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


8.  385 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  385,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  to  establish  additional  procedures 
and  requirements  relating  to  the  iden- 
tification and  disposition  of  environ- 
mentally sensitive  land  and  other  prop- 
erty with  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  values  of  special 
significance  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

8.  420 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
420,  a  bill  to  increase  to  $50,000  the 
maximum  grant  amount  awarded  pur- 
suant to  section  601  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

S.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holldjgs]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  448,  a  bill  to 
amead  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allow  tax-exempt  organizations 
to  establish  cash  and  deferred  pension 
arrangements  for  their  employees. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
months  of  November  1991,  and  Novem- 
ber 1992,  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  1991  as  the 
"Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to  recog- 
nize the  75th  aimiversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIGN  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
COHBN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  beginning 
May  12,  1991,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  1991  as 
"National  Domestic  Violence  Aware- 
ness Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BROWN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Gark],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi]  were 
added  a*  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75,  a  joint  resolution  per- 
taining to  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BR8AUX]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, inoluding  Arab  Americans,  should 
be  protected  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly during  times  of  international  con- 
flict of  war,  and  for  other  purjKises. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HEfUN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  41,  a  resolution  to 
establish  April  15,  1991,  as  National  Re- 
cycling Day. 


ARffiNDMENTS  SUBMITTED 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  13 

Mr.  D'AMATO  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and 
others  by  the  least  expensive  means,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 
SEC.    .  REtlDENTIAL  TENANT  PROTECTION. 

Section  ll(aKl)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  section  212(e)(1)(C)  the  following:  lan- 
guage: 

"(D)  The  right  of  a  conservator  or  receiver 
for  any  Insured  depository  institution  to  dis- 
affirm or  repudiate  any  contract  or  lease 
shall  not  apply  to  a  residential  lease  or  ten- 
ancy that}  is  required  by  operation  of  state  or 
local  law  during  the  effective  term  of  the 
lease,  or  if  the  leased  residence  is  occupied 
by  a  'Qualified  tenant.'  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph  a  'qualified  tenant'  means  an 
individual  or  family  who  uses  the  leased 
property  as  the  principal  residence  and 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  sevetty-flve  percent  of  area  median  in- 
come, as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  tnd  Urban  Development." 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  14 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GKAHAM  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  419,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  tection  2  of  S.  419  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  2.  Rt8M.UTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  AU- 
THMUZATION& 

Section  21A(b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
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"(15)  ADDITIONAL  Immediate  Funding.— 
"(A)  In  General.— In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorised  by  paragraph  (14),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  make  available  to  the 
Corporation  SIS.OOO.OOO.OOO  firom  monies  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

"(B)  Ldcttation.— ^o  sums  appropriated  by 
subparagraph  (A),  Of  by  paragraph  (14).  may 
be  obligated  after  September  30,  1991.  except 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  transaction  with 
respect  to  which  a  bidder  has  been  selected 
as  of  such  date. 
"(16)  Additional  Matchino  Funding.- 
"(A)  In  General.— For  every  dollar  in  cash 
dividends  the  Corporation  receives  after 
March  1,  1991.  f^m  a  receivership  estate 
under  its  control,  where  such  receivership 
was  established  on  or  before  March  1,  1991, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make 
available  to  the  Corporation  a  matching  dol- 
lar trom  monies  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
"(B)  Limitation.— The  matching  funds  ap- 
propriated by  subparagraph  16(A)  may  not 
exceed  S15.000.000,000.". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  finance 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  27,  1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  proposed  benefits  for  troops 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

commtttee  on  the  judiciary 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  26,  1991,  and 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1991,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  Martinez  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMmrEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year  1992 
veterans  programs  budget  on  Wednes- 
day, February  27,  1991,  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
committee's  hearing  room,  SR-418. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
February  27,  1991,  to  hold  hearings  on 
mercenaries  and  drug  cartels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  SBCURTTIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 


be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  Wednesday,  February  27, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  subject  of  limited  partnership 
reorganizations  referred  to  as 
"roUups." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  PORKION  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  February  27,  at  5 
p.m.  to  receive  a  closed  briefing  on  the 
"Javits  Report"  on  prospective  arms 
sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m.,  February  27.  1991,  on  S.  244,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum  on  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  on  Wednesday, 
February  27,  1991,  at  2  p.m.,  to  receive 
testimony  on  current  trends  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  insurance 
company  insolvency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  WISCONSIN  BANKING 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
about  30  bankers  in  Wisconsin.  We  dis- 
cussed the  administration's  proposed 
banking  reforms,  the  overall  state  of 
the  banking  industry,  and  the  unique 
concerns  of  Wisconsin  banks. 

I  have  come  away  firom  that  meeting 
with  two  important  messages  that  I 
want  to  deliver. 

The  first  is  to  my  constituents  in 
Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  banks  are 
healthy  and  sound.  Your  deposits  of  up 
to  SIOO.OOO  are  backed  by  Federal  insur- 
ance. But,  better  than  that,  in  Wiscon- 


sin banks,  your  deposits  up  to  and  be- 
yond $100,000  are  backed  by  well-cap- 
italized, sound  financial  institutions. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  statis- 
tics that  confirm  this.  Using  the  latest 
figures  f^om  the  Wisconsin  Commis- 
sioner of  Banking's  Office,  the  ratio  of 
capital  to  assets  in  Wisconsin  banks  is 
over  9  percent  while  the  U.S.  avera^  is 
closer  to  6  percent.  Return  on  assets  in 
Wisconsin  banks  is  twice  the  national 
average,  and  Wisconsin's  banks  return 
on  equity  is  12.49  percent  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  less  than  9 
percent. 

To  put  it  in  more  homey  terms,  in 
Wisconsin,  only  three  banks  have 
failed— since  the  Great  Depression.  A 
recent  New  York  Times  article  pub- 
lished a  list  of  banks  with  percentages 
of  nonperforming  loans  high  enough  to 
raise  the  concerns  of  Federal  regu- 
lators—that is,  8  percent.  No  Wisconsin 
bank  showed  up  on  that  list.  Wisconsin 
banks  are  well  nm  and  well  regulated. 
Their  enviable  reputation  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  tarnished  by  the  current  de- 
bate on  the  health  of  the  national 
banking  system. 

In  other  words,  I  want  to  urge  my 
constituents  to  try  and  separate  what 
they  hear  about  problem  banks  in  the 
Southwest  and  Northeast  flrom  what  is 
fact  about  Wisconsin  banks.  If  you  are 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  your  de- 
posits, give  your  bankers  a  chance  to 
explain  why  your  money  is  safe  with 
them. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  mes- 
sage— this  time  to  my  colleagues.  As 
we  take  up  banking  reform  this  year, 
we  must  recognize  that,  though  the  na- 
tional banking  system  may  be  falter- 
ing, banks  in  some  regions  are  thriv- 
ing. 

Of  course.  Congress  has  to  address 
the  weakening  bank  insurance  ftmd. 
And.  of  course.  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  limit  the  Federal  Government's 
liability  under  our  dejKksit  insurance 
system.  But  we  must  not  destroy 
healthy  banks  with  our  efforts  to  cure 
sick  banks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  Wiscon- 
sin's history  of  conservative,  healthy 
banking.  And  while  I  believe  it  is  Con- 
gress' duty  to  assure  a  healthy  na- 
tional banking  system.  I  cannot  see  the 
sense  of  doing  so  in  a  way  that  weak- 
ens Wisconsin's  banking  system.* 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  MATERNAL 
AND  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  HEALTH 
CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  join  Senator  Kennedy  as  a  cosiwn- 
sor  of  S.  493,  the  Comprehensive  Pre- 
natal and  Early  Childhood  Health  Care 
Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  responds  in 
both  a  cost-effective  and  coordinated 
manner  to  some  of  the  most  serious 
maternal  and  child  health  problems 
facing  our  Nation. 
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I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation addresses  the  critical  need  to 
step  up  oar  efforts  against  our  Nation's 
appalling  infant  mortality  rate. 
Redirecting  funds  ftrom  community  and 
migrant  health  centers  and  the  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Grant  Program  to 
target  efforts  to  only  10  cities,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  President's  budget, 
clearly  isn't  the  answer.  These  facili- 
ties and  providers  represent  the  front- 
line in  our  fight  against  infant  mortal- 
ity, and  they  deserve  much  of  the  cred- 
it for  the  limited  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  reducing  infant  death 
rates  nation«ride. 

S.  493  recognizes  their  vital  role  in 
this  battle  by  authorizing  funds  for 
CMHC's  to  expand  existing  comprehen- 
sive i>erinatal  and  early  childhood 
health  care  services.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide resources  to  allow  more  facilities 
to  offer  coordinated  services  to  combat 
the  many  factors  that  contribute  to 
our  Nation's  shameful  infant  mortality 
rate.  Instead  of  serving  only  women 
and  infants  in  a  limited  number  of 
cities,  this  initiative  will  improve  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  nationwide,  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this 
package  includes  some  components  of 
the  Comprehensive  Assistance  to  Sub- 
stance Abusing  Families  Act,  a  bill 
that  I  introduced  last  year.  These  pro- 
visions would  address  one  of  the  most 
tragic  phenomenons  in  our  country 
today — Infant  deaths  and  disabilities 
resulting  from  substance  abuse  by 
pregnant  and  postpartum  women — by 
expanding  treatment  options  and  by 
encouraging  treatment  providers  to  co- 
ordinate activities  with  other  agencies 
serving  these  women.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  would  expand  the  CDC's  ef- 
fective Smoking  Cessation  in  Preg- 
nancy Program  nationwide — an  initia- 
tive which  could  cut  infant  mortality 
and  low  birthweight  rates  signifi- 
cantly. 

Perhaps  most  important,  this  legisla- 
tion emphasizes  and  expands  immuni- 
zation programs  for  preschool  children. 
Over  and  over  again,  vaccination  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  ways  to  improve 
children's  health  and  to  reduce  health 
care  expenditures  in  our  country.  For 
every  dollar  spent  on  immunizations, 
SIO  are  saved  in  later  medical  costs. 
This  initiative  ensures  that  immuniza- 
tion programs  are  even  more  cost-ef- 
fective by  expanding  the  CDC's  bulk 
porctaaM  program  of  vaccine  doses  for 
State  health  departments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  talk 
about  investing  in  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren, and  regrettably  little  action. 
This  legislation  provides  a  critical  op- 
portunity to  back  our  strong  words 
with  solid  and  effective  action.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  and  deeply  commit- 
ted colleague  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this  effort.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CODY-JESS  WOOLLEY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  efforts  of  8-year-old  C.J. 
WooHey.  C.J.  is  a  second  grade  student 
at  Blue  Ridge  Elementary  School  in 
Pinetop,  AZ.  Many  parents  from  the 
Pinetop  area  have  been  deployed  in  the 
gulf  with  the  1404  Transportation  Unit 
of  the  Arizona  National  Guard.  In  an 
effort  to  help  the  families  of  these 
Americans,  C.J.  has  organized  Oper- 
ation Mountain  Love.  Operation  Moun- 
tain Love  is  designed  to  raise  money 
for  those  families  which  are  in  need  at 
this  difficult  time. 

The  initiative  that  this  young  man 
has  shown  is  truly  remarkable  and  C.J. 
should  be  conmiended  for  his  willing- 
ness to  assist  his  community  and  to 
help  those  who  are  in  need. 

Aritonans  and  Americans  everywhere 
can  be  proud  of  C.J.'s  efforts  to  help 
military  families  get  through  these  dif- 
ficult times.  This  second  grader  is 
doing  a  commendable  job  in  raising 
support  for  our  troops  and  their  fami- 
lies. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  and  all  Arizonans  in 
applauding  C.J.  for  his  ambitious 
project  and  wishing  him  the  best  of 
luck  In  his  future  endeavors.* 


COMMEMORATING  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN— 

They  ask  but  the  rights  which  are  theirs 
by  God's  universal  law,  and  which  are  the 
natural  outgrowth,  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  this  nation  have  placed  them.  They 
appeal  to  you  and  to  me  to  see  that  they  re- 
ceive that  protection  which  alone  will  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  daily  avocations  with 
success  and  enjoy  the  liberties  of  citizenship 
on  tha  same  footing  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  statement 
made  before  this  great  body  on  March 
16,  1870,  by  the  Honorable  Hiram  Rev- 
els, Republican  Senator  from  the  State 
of  MlBsissippi.  Mr.  Revels  was  the  first 
African-American  to  be  seated  by  the 
Senate.  He  made  this  statement  during 
a  fierce  debate  regarding  the  seating  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  during  the  Re- 
construction era.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Revels  and  to  the  many 
other  African- Americans  who  have 
helped  so  significantly  to  enrich  Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr.  President,  the  month,  February 
is  a  special  time  for  African-Ameri- 
cans. In  1976.  Congress  designated  Feb- 
ruary as  Black  History  Month.  It  is  a 
time  to  celebrate  a  rich  and  proud  his- 
tory of  achievement  over  adversity. 

As  we  take  time  to  celebrate  the  ac- 
complishments of  Black  Americans 
this  month,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  true  racial  equality.  But  as  we 
work  toward  that  day,  let  us  be  guided 
by  our  reflections  on  the  milestones  of 
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black  history  that  have  made  America 
a  more  just  society. 

We  remember  those  who  paid  the  ul- 
timate price  for  freedom  during  our 
Nation's  times  of  war  and  domestic 
turmoil.  We  remember  the  more  than 
5,000  African-American  soldiers  who 
served  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  fought  for  freedoms  that  they 
would  not  realize  for  more  than  100 
years  after  the  battle  had  ended.  These 
heroic  soldiers  paved  the  way  for  fu- 
ture African-Americans  in  the  armed 
services.  African-Americans  like 
Crispus  Attucks  whose  life  was  the 
first  to  be  taken  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  in  the  Civil  War  which 
claimed  over  38,000  other  African- 
Americaa  soldiers,  to  the  courage  our 
soldiers  are  displaying  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  today,  African-Americans  have  re- 
vealed the  "last  full  measure  of  their 
devotion"  to  their  country. 

Inexcusably,  many  African-Ameri- 
cans have  been  disenfranchised  from 
the  mainstream  of  society.  Black  his- 
tory in  this  country  has  been  largely 
undocumented.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
true  thaa  in  the  Southwest,  where  the 
extraordinary  lives  of  many  African- 
Americans  have  gone  unheralded. 

Despite  the  obstacles  of  racism  and 
poverty,  many  African-Americans  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the 
progress  of  the  Nation.  The  history  of 
my  State  of  Arizona  has  been  vastly  af- 
fected by  the  achievements  by  African- 
Americans. 

Arizona's  history  is  centered  on  the 
folk  heroes  of  the  Old  West,  the  Indi- 
ans, coWboys,  pioneers,  and  soldiers. 
African-Americans  played  a  large  role 
in  this  western  tradition.  They  were 
the  Buffalo  soldiers,  adorned  with  that 
name  by  the  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and 
Ai)ache  tribes  who  fought  them.  Ari- 
zona was  grateful  for  the  protection  of 
the  brave  soldiers  of  the  all-black  9th 
and  10th  Cavalry  as  well  as  the  24th 
and  25th  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort 
McDowell  and  Fort  Huachuca. 

These  cnits,  created  in  1866,  scouted 
34,420  miles  of  western  desert  and  plain, 
laid  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  roads  and 
telegraph  lines,  protected  mail  coach- 
es, guarded  the  Mexican  border,  and 
protected  settlers.  Eleven  Afrlcan- 
Amerlcaa  soldiers  were  awarded  med- 
als of  honor  during  the  western  cam- 
paign. Two  of  the  most  memorable 
were  Sgt.  Benjamin  Brown  and  Cpl. 
Islah  Mays.  They  served  in  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division,  and  their  gallantry  in 
action  was  displayed  in  a  fierce  fight 
with  outlaws  who  had  robbed  an  Army 
payroll.  Brown  was  shot  in  the  stomach 
and  continued  to  fight  until  wounded 
in  both  arms.  Both  were  honored  for 
their  bravery  in  the  fight. 

One  the  most  well-known  African- 
American  soldiers  in  the  Arizona  fron- 
tier was  Lt.  Henry  O.  Flipper.  In  1877, 
Lieutenant  Flipper  was  the  first  Afri- 
can-American to  graduate  from  West 
Point.  He  was  recognized  as  an  accom- 
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plished  engineer  as  well  as  a  skilled  ne- 
gotiator in  the  conclusion  of  a  border 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

Lieutenant  Flipper's  military  career 
was  not  without  controversy.  He  was 
dishonorably  discharged  after  being 
falsely  accused  of  actions  unbecoming 
an  officer.  Despite  suffering  the 
undeserved  ignominy  of  a  dishonorable 
discharge.  Lieutenant  Flipper  re- 
mained in  the  Southwest  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  many  more  Americans,  and  in 
1976,  he  was  exonerated  posthumously 
by  the  Army  Board  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  Records.  He  now  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  in  American  his- 
tory unblemished  by  mistakes  that 
were  not  his. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  re- 
grettable moments  in  Arizona  history 
which  set  us  back  in  our  march  to  a 
more  just  and  equal  society.  In  1912, 
the  Arizona  State  Constitution  estab- 
lished a  legal  system  of  segregation. 
The  Constitution  required  separate 
public  facilities  such  as  bathrooms  and 
drinking  fountains.  It  also  established 
a  segregated  school  system  which  had 
not  existed  in  Arizona  prior  to  this 
constitution.  Although  it  was  not 
strictly  enforced,  it  was  another  unnec- 
essary indignity  that  African-Ameri- 
cans had  to  bear  in  Arizona. 

Despite  obstacles  to  their  advance- 
ment, African-Americans  played  a 
meaningful  role  in  the  development  of 
Arizona.  Dr.  Winston  C.  Hackett,  a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University,  estab- 
lished the  Booker  T.  Washington  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  1916.  The  hospital 
served  all  races  of  the  Phoenix  area. 
Hackett  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  a  prominent  civic  leader  in  the 
community. 

In  1919,  the  Phoenix  Advancement 
League  was  formed  by  entrepreneurs 
Samuel  Bayless  and  C.  CredlUe.  This 
organization  was  a  forerunner'  to  the 
NAACP  in  Phoenix.  The  league  fought 
segregation  and  bigotry  through 
changes  in  the  law.  By  1922,  other 
branches  were  active  in  Tucson,  Flag- 
staff, Bisbee,  and  Yuma. 

Although  the  early  history  of  Afri- 
can-Americans in  Arizona  was  fraught 
with  difficulties,  it  was  also  ennobled 
by  their  triumphs  over  adversity.  Be- 
cause our  history  is  so  rich  with  the 
achievements  of  African-Americans,  I 
must  take  this  opportunity  to  apolo- 
gize to  those  whose  accomplishments  I 
have  failed  to  mention.  African-Amer- 
ican history  is  the  history  of  a  people 
who  fUlly  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
American  spirit.  Despite  extreme  ad- 
versity, despite  the  persistent  degrada- 
tion of  racism  and  racist  laws,  the  Afri- 
can-American experience  in  Arizona  is 
marked  chiefly  by  persistence  and  suc- 
cess. 

I  want  to  recognize  today,  some  con- 
temporary Arizona  heroes:  Dr.  Lincoln 
Ragsdale  who,  after  serving  the  United 
States  in  the  all  black  99th  Fighter 


Squadron  in  World  War  U,  known  as 
the  Tuskegee  Airmen,  settled  in  Phoe- 
nix and  is  now  a  prominent  business- 
man. When  the  civil  rights  movement 
came  to  Arizona,  Dr.  Ragsdale,  as  well 
as  the  Reverend  George  Benjamin 
Brooks  and  others,  were  there  on  the 
western  front  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ments. 

Another  of  our  State  pioneers  is  my 
fHend  and  long  time  confidant.  Judge 
Cecil  Patterson,  who  13  years  ago  was 
appointed  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Ari- 
zona. He  was  most  recently  chosen  to 
head  our  State  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  and  Civil 
Rights. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
achievements  of  Don  Tucker,  the  first 
African-American  ever  to  be  named 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Ari- 
zona. 

All  of  these  distinguished  individuals 
have  established  themselves  as  role 
models,  not  only  to  the  African-Amer- 
ican community,  but  to  all  Arizonans. 

Accomplishments  by  individuals 
within  the  minority  community  not 
only  serve  as  examples  of  determina- 
tion and  achievement  but  also  as  a  re- 
minder that  we  must  continue  to  move 
forward  to  enact  policy  that  will  em- 
power African-Americans  to  stake 
their  claim  to  the  American  dream.  It 
is  our  duty  to  create  and  maintain  an 
atmosphere  in  which  creativity  and  de- 
termination is  rewarded  through  equal 
opportunity  for  all  members  of  society. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  changes  in  law  are  not  enough. 
The  most  di^lcult,  and  the  most  im- 
portant change  must  take  place  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  men  and 
women.  The  Constitution  states  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  The  Con- 
stitution is  not  only  a  legal  and  a 
moral  injunction,  but  a  call  to  con- 
science. 

I  believe  that  Black  History  Month  is 
an  example  of  how  this  country  can 
celebrate  the  uniqueness  of  one  of  its 
many  cultures.  However,  black  history 
or  the  history  of  any  of  our  Nation's 
peoples  should  not  be  remembered  just 
1  month  a  year.  As  Americans  we 
should  realize  that  our  society  is  com- 
posed of  many  cultures.  Our  religion, 
politics,  science,  arts,  industry  and  ag- 
riculture are  the  work  of  a  multitude 
of  cultures  all  united  by  their  attrac- 
tion to  the  universal  appeal  of  our  na- 
tional ideal — the  desire  to  live  ft^e  and 
prosperous  lives.  The  great  success  of 
our  democratic  experiment  is  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  a  multicultural 
heritage.  Though  we  are  many,  we  are 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  explained  what 
Black  History  Month  means  to  me.  I 
would  also  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  statements  firom  some  of  the 
AfMcan-Americans  that  I  admire  and 
respect.  I  contacted  Judge  Cecil  Pat- 
terson and  Don  Tucker  and  asked  them 
to  share  with  us  their  thoughts  of  what 


this  month  means  to  them.  I  ask  that 
their  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  black  history.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  For  the  all  too  brief  time  he 
was  among  us.  Dr.  King  was  our  moral 
compass.  He  pointed  us  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  founding  principles.  His 
guidance  was  delivered  with  love  and 
without  malice  to  anyone.  His  advo- 
cacy responded  forcefully  to  his  often 
malicious  and  violent  opponents,  but 
without  using  the  methods  used  so  cru- 
elly against  him.  He  knew  that  the  vio- 
lence inflicted  on  him  and  on  his  race 
did  not  reflect  the  real  character  of 
America,  but  were  symptoms  of  a  na- 
tion at  risk  of  losing  its  virtue.  He 
called  us  back  ftx>m  the  precipice  of 
that  near  catastrophe.  That  is  why  Dr. 
King  is  a  hero  to  me. 

I  know  that  all  the  dimensions  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  American  Dream 
are  not  yet  realized.  I  know  that  every 
day,  in  every  community  in  America, 
injustice  has  its  advocates.  But  we  are 
much  farther  along  "the  torturous 
road  from  Montgomery"  than  we  were 
the  day  he  died.  Let  us  use  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  month,  and  the  memory  of 
this  gentleman's  unsurpassed  humani- 
tarianism.  to  complete  the  journey  and 
get  over  to  the  promised  land. 

The  statements  follow: 
Statement  of  The  Honorable  Cecil 
Patterson 

It  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  your  herit- 
age and  history,  a  time  to  look  at  your 
forebearers  experiences,  and  a  time  to 
get  strength  trom  your  cultural  herit- 
age. It  is  a  source  of  strength  and  pride 
reinforced  through  an  expanding 
knowledge.  This  reflection  is  a  process, 
a  continuing  growth  as  apart  of  a  very 
prominent  group  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  growth  as  an  individual.  In 
Arizona  the  effort  requires  greater 
focus  because  of  the  smaJler  nvimber  of 
blacks.  But,  the  quality  of  our  celebra- 
tion is  second  to  none.  The  focus  on 
our  accomplishments,  the  abundance  of 
our  heritage,  the  celebrations  of  our 
triumphs  are  strong  as  it  would  be 
where  there  are  larger  numbers  of 
blacks  residing.  Art,  music,  literature, 
and  politics  all  intertwine  to  carry  out 
the  richness  of  our  legacy. 

As  I  reflect  on  Black  History  Month,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  about  a  Black  woman, 
that  scrubbed  floors  and  worked  as  a  domes- 
tic maid,  to  earn  enouerh  money  to  send  her 
son  to  college.  When  she  went  with  him  to 
collegre  on  that  first  day,  her  son  was  denied 
admittance  because  of  his  grades,  edu- 
cational background  and  the  feeling  he 
couldn't  compete  with  the  other  students. 
The  Black  woman  got  on  her  knees  and 
begged  the  college  president  to  give  her  son 
a  chance.  The  college  president  told  this 
proud  black  woman,  that  she  need  not  get  on 
her  knees  because  If  her  son  had  just  a  small 
portion  of  the  character  and  determination 
that  she  displayed,  he  would  allow  him  to  be 
admitted  into  his  university. 
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Several  years  later,  the  collet  president 
was  ai>iroached  as  he  was  walkingr  through 
the  airport  by  a  tall,  well-dressed,  young 
Black  Rian.  After  a  general  conversation  the 
young  Black  man  reminded  the  college  presi- 
dent of  the  day  his  mother  begged  him  to  let 
her  son  into  his  university.  The  young  Black 
man  thanked  the  college  president  and  be- 
fore walking  away  he  stated  that  he  was  the 
top  pilot  for  a  major  airlines.  As  the  young 
Black  man  was  walking  away,  the  college 
president,  thought  to  himself  "Don't  tell  me 
what  a  Black  person  can't  do  If  someone  just 
gives  them  a  chance".  That  Black  woman  is 
an  Integral  part  of  Black  History  and  a  leg- 
acy for  all,  not  just  Blacks,  but  Whites.  His- 
panlcs.  Indians,  etc. 

Blacka  since  the  days  of  slavery  have 
struggled  and  gone  against  seemingly  insur- 
mountable odds  to  not  only  survive  but  to 
change  our  society.  Blacks  such  as  George 
Washington  Carver,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Oeneral  Chappie  James,  Barbara  Jordan, 
Shirley  Chlsam.  have  all  made  a  mark  In  the 
history  of  this  country.  How  can  Black 
Americans  and  this  whole  country  not  be 
proud  of  General  Colin  Powell  during  this 
crucial  times  In  history. 

As  the  Black  U.S.  Marshal  n*om  Arizona,  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  follow  In  the  foot 
steps  of  the  first  black  U.S.  Marshal  for  this 
country.  Frederick  A.  Douglas,  District  of 
Columbia,  1877-1881,  who  said  "without 
struggles,  there  is  no  progress". 

As  Black  Americans,  we  must  continue  to 
build  on  the  legacy  of  our  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers and  continue  to  help  build  this  country 
to  its  Infinite  greatness,  because  without  the 
contributions  of  Black  Americans  through- 
out our  history,  this  country  wouldn't  be 
where  it  Is  today. 

I  join  In  the  celebration  of  Black  History 
Month,  February  1991,  and  hope  all  races  of 
men,  women  and  children  of  this  country  at- 
tempt to  understand  each  other  and  our  his- 
tories ao  that  our  future,  as  one  peoples,  will 
not  only  be  Insured,  but  enhanced.* 


J  Ml 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  ELLIS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  Mike  Ellis,  an  in- 
dividual who  uses  hl8  considerable  tal- 
ents to  serve  others.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  resi- 
dent of  Orem.  UT,  will  shortly  relin- 
quish his  post  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Utility  Contractors  Association 
[NUCA].  Duilnsr  his  outstanding  ten- 
ure, he  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  In  our  Nation's  vital  under- 
ground utility .  construction  industry, 
especially  his  strong  commitment  to 
the  future  of  clean  water  resources 
across  America. 

Under  Mr.  Ellis'  capable  leadership, 
NUCA  has  proposed  creative,  promising 
ways  to  finance  our  Nation's  urgent 
drinking  water  and  waste  water  treat- 
ment needs.  These  delivery  systems  are 
part  of  our  core  infrastructure  and 
must  be  preserved,  rehabillated,  and 
developed.  In  addition,  great  progress 
has  been  made  to  Improve  safety  with- 
in the  industry.  At  Mr.  Ellis'  direction, 
NUCA  has  also  worked  to  relieve  small 
utility  contractors  f^m  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  regulations. 

Fundamental  to  Mr.  EUlls'  success  in 
life  is  his  dedication  to  his  family  and 
fidth.  As  the  father  of  seven  children. 


his  commitment  to  his  wife  and  family 
is  as  strong  as  his  work  ethic.  He  also 
gives  generously  of  his  time  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

I  ajn  delighted  to  share  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  flne  citizen  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mike  Ellis  is  a  credit  to  his 
family,  his  community,  and  his  indus- 
try.*, 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE,  GOVERN- 
MSNTAL  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  here- 
with submit  a  copy  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVI,  section  2,  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  rules  of  procedure  follow: 
RuLts  OF  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 

Governmental  Affairs 

(Pursuant  to  Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  2,  Standing 

Rules  of  the  Senate) 

RUL8  1.  meetings  and  MEETING  PROCEDURES 
OTHER  THAN  HEARINGS 

A.  Meeting  dates.  The  Committee  shall  hold 
its  refular  meetings  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
each  month,  when  the  Congress  Is  In  session, 
or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chairman  shall 
determine.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  expedite  Committee  business. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  3.  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

B.  Calling  special  Committee  meetings.  U  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Committee  desire 
the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meeting,  they 
may  Hie  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  a 
written  request  therefor,  addressed  to  the 
chairman.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  clerk 
of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the  chairman 
of  such  request.  If,  within  three  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  request,  the 
chairman  falls  to  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  which  Is  to  be  held  within  seven 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, a  majority  of  the  Committee  members 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
their  written  notice  that  a  special  Commit- 
tee meeting  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  thereof,  and  the  Committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice,  the  Commit- 
tee clerk  shall  notify  all  Committee  mem- 
bers ttiat  such  special  meeting  will  be  held 
and  inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour.  If  the 
chairman  Is  not  present  at  any  regular,  addi- 
tional or  special  meeting,  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  present  shall  preside.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written  no- 
tices of  Committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda,  enumerating  the  Items  of  busi- 
ness to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to  all 
Committee  members  at  least  three  days  in 
advance  of  such  meetings,  excluding  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  and  legal  holidays  In  which 
the  Senate  is  not  In  session.  In  the  event 
that  unforeseen  requirements  or  Committee 
business  prevent  a  three-day  notice  of  either 
the  meeting  or  agenda,  the  Committee  stafl' 
shall  communicate  such  notice  and  agenda, 
or  any  revisions  to  the  agenda,  as  soon  as 
practicable  by  telephone  or  otherwise  to 
members  or  approiH-late  staff  assistants  in 
their  offices. 

D.  Open  business  meetings.  Meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  Conunittee  or  Subcommittee 


business  ^all  be  conducted  in  oi>en  session, 
except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings 
on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to 
the  public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to 
go  Into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  wheth- 
er the  matters  enumerated  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (0)  below  would  require  the  meeting 
to  be  closed,  followed  immediately  by  a 
record  vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  members 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meetflng  or  meetings — 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  ttoe  confidential  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  staff  personnel  or  In- 
ternal staff  management  or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  expose  an  individual  to  public  con- 
tempt or  obloquy  or  will  represent  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  an  in- 
dividual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  an  informer 
or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  Information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense  that 
is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interests 
of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to  the 
trade  secitets  of  financial  or  commercial  In- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment offloers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confldentlal  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  speciflc  Government  financial  or 
other  benoflt,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec.  5<b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

Notwlthptandlng  the  foregoing,  whenever 
disorder  arises  during  a  Committee  meeting 
that  is  open  to  the  public,  or  any  demonstra- 
tion of  approval  or  disapproval  is  indulged  in 
by  any  person  in  attendance  at  any  such 
meeting,  tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
to  enforce  order  on  his  own  initiative  and 
without  any  point  of  order  being  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee:  Provided,  further. 
that  when  the  chairman  finds  it  necessary  to 
maintain  order,  he  shall  have  the  power  to 
clear  the  room,  and  the  Committee  may  act 
In  closed  session  for  so  long  as  there  is  doubt 
of  the  assurance  of  order.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec. 
5(d),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

E.  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments.  It 
shall  not  ^  In  order  for  the  Committee,  or  a 
Subcommittee  thereof,  to  consider  any 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  proposed  to 
any  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  unless  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  such  amendment  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  each  member  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
the  office  of  the  Committee  or  Subconunlt- 
tee,  at  least  24  hours  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  at  which 
the  amendment  is  to  be  proposed.  This  sub- 
section may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  ixvsent.  This  subsection  shall 
apply  only  when  at  least  72  hours  written  no- 
tice of  a  session  to  mark-up  a  measure  is 
provided  tz>  the  Committee. 
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F.  Meeting  transcript.  The  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  keep  a  complete  transcript  or 
electronic  recording  adequate  to  fully  record 
the  proceeding  of  each  meeting  whether  or 
not  such  meeting  or  any  jwrt  thereof  is 
closed  to  the  public,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  members  vote  to  forgo  such  a 
record.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  5(e),  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

RULE  2.  QUORUMS 

A.  Reporting  measures  and  matters.  Eight 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  reporting  to  the  Senate  any 
measures,  matters  or  recommendations. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(a)(1),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

B.  Transaction  of  routine  business.  Five 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, provided  that  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority is  present. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "routine  business"  includes  the  con- 
vening of  a  meeting  and  the  consideration  of 
any  business  of  the  Committee  other  than 
reporting  to  the  Senate  any  measures,  mat- 
ters or  recommendations.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
7(a)(1),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Taking  testimony.  One  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  sworn  or  unsworn  testimony.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sees.  7(a)(2),  and  7(c)(2).  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Subcommittee  guorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  7(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Subcommittees  of  this  Committee  are 
authorized  to  establish  their  own  quorums 
for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  tak- 
ing of  sworn  testimony. 

E.  Proxies  prohibited  in  establishment  of 
quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

RULE  3.  VOTING 

A.  Quorum  required.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (E),  no  vote  may  be  taken 
by  the  Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee 
thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter  unless  a 
quorum,  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  measures  and  rruxtters.  No  meas- 
ure, matter  or  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ported ftvm  the  Committee  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  members  are  actually 
present,  and  the  vote  of  the  Committee  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(a)(1)  and 
(3),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Proxy  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before  the 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittees  thereof, 
except  that,  when  the  Committee,  or  any 
Subcommittee  thereof,  is  voting  to  report  a 
measure  or  matter,  proxy  votes  shall  be  al- 
lowed solely  for  the  purposes  of  recording  a 
member's  i)osition  on  the  pending  question. 
Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  only  if  the  ab- 
sent Committee  member  has  been  informed 
of  the  matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded 
and  has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so 
recorded.  All  proxies  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  proxies 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  contain  sufli- 
cient  reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is 
necessary  to  identify  it  and  to  inform  the 
Committee  as  to  how  the  member  estab- 
llahes  hla  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (Rule 
xrvi.  Sec.  7(aK3)  and  7(cXl).  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever  the 
Committee  by  roll  call   vote   reports  any 


measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  such  a  measure  or  matter  shall 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to 
such  measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  Committee.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(c),  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

(2)  Whenever  the  Committee  by  roll  call 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  rejmrting  a  measure  or 
matter,  the  results  thereof  shall  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Conmiittee  report  on  that 
measure  unless  previously  announced  by  the 
Committee,  and  such  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each 
such  measure  and  amendment  thereto  by 
each  member  of  the  Ck>mmittee  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
7(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  rollcall  vote  is 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
state  separately  the  proxy  vote  recorded  in 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  matter.  (Rule  XXVT. 
Sec.  7(b)  and  (c).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Polling.  (1)  The  Committee,  or  any  Sub- 
committee thereof,  may  poll  (a)  internal 
Committee  matters  including  the  Commit- 
tee's staff,  records  and  budget;  (b)  steps  in  an 
investigation,  including  issuance  of  subpoe- 
nas, applications  for  immunity  orders,  and 
requests  for  documents  trom  agencies;  and 
(c)  other  Committee  business  other  than  a 
vote  on  reporting  to  the  Senate  any  meas- 
ures, matters  or  reconunendations  or  a  vote 
on  closing  a  meeting  or  hearing  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

(2)  Only  the  chairman,  or  a  (Committee 
member  or  staff  officer  designated  by  him. 
may  undertake  any  poll  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee.  If  any  member  requests,  any 
matter  to  be  polled  shall  be  held  for  meeting 
rather  than  being  polled.  The  chief  clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  polls;  if 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
determine  that  the  polled  matter  is  in  one  of 
the  areas  enumerated  in  subsection  (D)  of 
Rule  1.  the  record  of  the  {wll  shall  be  con- 
fidential. Any  Committee  member  may  move 
at  the  Conunittee  meeting  following  the  poll 
for  a  vote  on  the  polled  decision,  such  mo- 
tion and  vote  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (D)  of  Rule  1,  where  applicable. 

RULE  4.  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  MEETTNOS  AND 
HEARINOS 

The  chairman  shall  invslde  at  all  Commit- 
tee meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he 
shall  designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act 
in  his  place  if  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at 
a  scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  desigmee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting  or 
hearing,  the  senior  Senator  present  of  the 
chairman's  party  shall  act  in  his  stead  until 
the  chairman's  arrival.  If  there  is  no  member 
of  the  chairman's  party  present,  the  senior 
Senator  of  the  Conunittee  minority  present, 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  chairman, 
may  open  and  conduct  the  meeting  or  hear- 
ing until  such  time  as  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority arrives. 

RULE  S.  HEARINOS  AND  HEARINaS  PROCEDURES 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  Conmiit- 
tee.  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date,  time 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least 
one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless 
the  Conunittee,  or  Suboommlttee,  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  (Role  XXVI.  Sec. 
4(a).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 


B.  Open  hearings.  EUush  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  hearing  or  series  of  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go 
into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  below  would  require  the  hearing 
to  be  closed,  followed  immediately  by  a 
record  vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of 
the  (Tonunittee  or  Subcommittee  members 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  hearing  or  hearings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  staff  personnel  or  in- 
ternal staff  management  or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  expose  an  individual  to  public  con- 
tempt or  obloquy  or  will  represent  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  an  in- 
dividual; 

(4)  will  discloee  the  identity  of  an  informer 
or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  discloee 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense  that 
is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interests 
of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  (Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  baais. 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec.  5(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  whenever 
disorder  arises  during  a  Ck>mmlttee  meeting 
that  is  open  to  the  public,  or  any  demonstra- 
tion of  approval  or  disapproval  is  indulged  in 
by  any  person  in  attendance  at  any  such 
meeting,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
to  enforce  order  on  his  own  initiative  and 
without  any  point  of  order  being  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Conunittee:  Proxrided,  further, 
that  when  the  chairman  finds  it  necessary  to 
maintain  order,  he  shall  have  the  power  to 
clear  the  room,  and  the  Conunittee  may  act 
in  closed  session  for  so  long  as  there  is  doubt 
of  the  assurance  of  order.  (Role  XXVI,  Sec. 
S(d),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Ftdl  Committee  subpoena*.  The  chairman, 
with  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conunittee.  Is  anthorlxed  to 
subpoena  the  attendance  of  wltnesaea  or  the 
production  of  memoranda,  documents, 
records,  or  any  other  materials  at  a  hearing 
or  deposition,  provided  that  the  chairman 
may  subpoena  attendance  or  production 
without  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  where  the  chairman  or  a  ataCf  of- 
ficer designated  by  him  has  not  received  no- 
tification trom  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber or  a  staff  officer  designated  by  him  of 
disapproval  of  the  subpoena  within  72  hours, 
excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  of  being 
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notified  of  the  subpoena.  If  a  subpoena  Is  dis- 
approved by  tbe  ranking  minority  member 
as  provided  In  this  subeectlon.  the  subpoena 
may  be  authorised  by  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee.  When  the  Committee  or 
chairman  authorises  subpoenas,  subpoenas 
may  be  issued  upon  the  sl^ature  of  the 
chairman  or  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman. 

D.  Witness  couTisel.  Counsel  retained  by  any 
witness  and  accompanying  such  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
testimony  of  such  witness  at  any  public  or 
executive  hearing  or  disposition  to  advise 
such  witness  while  he  or  she  is  testifying,  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights:  Provided,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  government,  or  of  a 
corporation  or  association,  the  Committee 
chairman  may  rule  that  representation  by 
counael  from  the  government,  corporation, 
or  association  or  by  counsel  representing 
other  witnesses,  creates  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, and  that  the  witness  shall  be  represented 
during  interrogation  by  staff  or  during  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  by  personal 
counsel  not  from  the  government,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  or  by  personal  counsel 
not  representing  other  witnesses.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  to  excuse  a 
witness  ftom  testifying  in  the  event  his 
counsel  is  ejected  for  conducting  himself  in 
such  manner  so  as  to  prevent,  impede,  dis- 
rupt, obstruct  or  Interfere  with  the  orderly 
administration  of  the  hearings;  nor  shall  this 
subeectlon  be  construed  as  authorizing  coun- 
sel to  coach  the  witness  or  answer  for  the 
witness.  The  failure  of  any  witness  to  secure 
counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  witness  form 
complying  with  a  subpoena  or  deposition  no- 
Uce. 

B.  Witness  transcripts.  An  acurate  elec- 
tronic or  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in  executive 
and  public  hearings.  The  record  of  his  or  her 
testimony  whether  in  public  or  executive 
session  shall  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  witness  or  his  or  her  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision:  and  copy  of 
any  testimony  given  in  public  session  or  that 
part  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in 
executive  session  and  subeequently  quoted  or 
made  part  of  the  record  in  a  public  session 
shall  be  provided  to  any  witness  at  bis  or  her 
expense  if  he  or  she  so  requests.  Upon  in- 
specting his  or  her  transcript,  within  a  time 
limit  set  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commits 
tee.  a  witness  may  request  changes  in  the 
transcript  to  correct  errors  of  transcription 
and  grammatical  errors;  the  chairman  or  a 
staff  offlcer  designated  by  him  shall  rule  on 
such  reqnesta. 

F.  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  is  specifically  identi- 
fied, and  who  believes  that  evidence  pre- 
sented, or  comment  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee  or  staff  officer,  at  a  public 
hearing  or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning 
which  there  have  been  imbllc  reports,  tends 
to  impogn  his  or  her  character  or  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may: 

(a)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  state- 
ment ahall  be  considered  for  placement  in 
the  heartng  record  by  the  Committee; 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
■onally  before  the  Conmilttee  to  testify  in 
his  or  her  own  behalf,  which  request  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Committee;  and 

(c)  BUfamit  questions  in  writing  which  he  or 
■he  requests  be  used  for  the  cross-examina- 
tlOD  of  other  wltneases  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee, which  questions  shall  be  considered 
for  use  by  the  Committee. 


G.  Hadio,  television,  and  photography.  The 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
may  permit  the  proceedings  of  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television  or 
both,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mittee, or  Subcommittee,  may  Imjxise.  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  5<c),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

H.  Advance  statements  of  witnesses.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  Committee,  or  any 
Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  provide  100  cop- 
ies of  a  written  statement  and  an  executive 
summary  or  synopsis  of  his  proposed  testi- 
mony at  least  48  hours  prior  to  his  appear- 
ance. This  requirement  may  be  waived  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  following  their  determination  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  failure  of  compliance. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

I.  Aftnoritv  witnesses.  In  any  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee,  or  any  Sub- 
committee thereof,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection 
during  at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(d),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

J.  Pull  Committee  depositions.  Depositions 
may  be  taken  prior  to  or  after  a  hearing  as 
provided  in  this  subsection. 

(1)  Notices  for  the  taking  of  depositions 
shall  be  authorized  and  issued  by  the  chair- 
man, with  the  approval  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee,  provided 
that  the  chairman  may  initiate  depositions 
withoBt  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  where  the  chairman  or  a  staff  of- 
ficer designated  by  him  has  not  received  no- 
tificaUon  from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber or  a  staff  officer  designated  by  him  of 
disapiroval  of  the  deposition  within  72 
hours,  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  of 
being  notified  of  the  deposition  notice.  If  a 
deposition  notice  Is  disapproved  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, the  deposition  notice  may  be  au- 
thorized by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  Committee  deposition  notices 
shall  specify  a  time  and  place  for  examina- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  staff  officer  or  offi- 
cers who  will  take  the  deposition.  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  deposition  shall  be 
In  prltate.  The  Committee  shall  not  initiate 
procedures  leading  to  criminal  or  civil  en- 
forcement proceedings  for  a  witness  failure 
to  appear  or  produce  unless  the  deposition 
notice  was  accompanied  by  a  Committee 
subpoena. 

(2)  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied  at  a 
deposition  by  counsel  to  advise  them  of  their 
legal  rights,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
5D. 

(3)  Oaths  at  depositions  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  individual  authorized  by  local 
law  to  administer  oaths.  Questions  shall  be 
propounded  orally  by  Committee  staff.  If  a 
witnets  objects  to  a  question  and  refuses  to 
testlfj,  the  objection  shall  be  noted  for  the 
record  and  the  Committee  staff  may  proceed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  deposition. 

(4)  The  ConMnittee  sUff  shall  see  that  the 
testimony  is  transcribed  or  electronically  re- 
corded (which  may  include  audio  or  audio/ 
video  recordings).  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for  re- 
view. No  later  than  five  days  thereafter,  the 
witness  shall  return  a  signed  copy,  and  the 
chairman  or  designated  staff  offlcer  shall 
enter  the  changes,  if  any,  requested  by  the 
witness  in  accordance  with  subsection  (E).  If 
the  witness  fails  to  return  a  signed  copy,  the 


staff  shall  note  on  the  transcript  the  date  a 
copy  was  provided  and  the  failure  to  return 
it.  The  individual  administering  the  oath 
shall  certiify  on  the  transcript  that  the  wit- 
ness was  duly  sworn  in  his  presence,  the 
transcriber  shall  certify  that  the  transcript 
is  a  true  record  of  the  testimony,  and  the 
transcript  shall  then  be  filed  with  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Committee.  Committee  staff 
may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to  changes  in 
the  procedure;  deviations  ftom  this  proce- 
dure whlcb  do  not  substantially  impair  the 
reliability  of  the  record  shall  not  relieve  the 
witness  from  his  obligation  to  testify  truth- 
fully. 

RULE  6.  COMMITTEE  REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  Committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  matter  reported,  fol- 
lowing financial  action  the  report  thereon 
shall  be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  10(b), 
Standing  Aules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  additional 
views.  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  gives 
notice  of  fcis  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  Committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee.  S^ch  views  shall  then  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of 
the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice, 
the  Committee  report  may  be  filed  and 
printed  immediately  without  such  views. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  10(c),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  Notice  by  Subcommittee  chairmen.  The 
chairman  of  each  Subcommittee  shall  notify 
the  chalmtan  in  writing  whenever  any  meas- 
ure has  been  ordered  reported  by  such  Sub- 
committee and  is  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  full  Committee. 

D.  Draft  reports  of  Subcommittees.  All  draft 
reports  prepared  by  Subcommittees  of  this 
Committee  on  any  measure  or  matter  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  in  the 
form,  style,  and  arrangement  required  to 
conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  established  practices 
followed  by  the  Committee.  Upon  completion 
of  such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

E.  Impact  statements  in  reports.  All  Commit- 
tee reports,  accompanying  a  bill  or  joint  res- 
olution of  a  public  character  reported  by  the 
Committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  estimate, 
made  by  tiie  Conmiittee,  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lation for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  years  thereafter  (or 
for  the  authorized  duration  of  the  prosect 
legislation,  if  less  than  five  years);  (2)  a  com- 
parison of  such  cost  estimates  with  any 
made  by  a  Federal  agency;  or  (3)  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the  Committee 
to  comply  with  these  requirements  as  im- 
practicable, in  the  event  of  inability  to  com- 
ply therewith.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  11(a),  Stand- 
ing Rules  0f  the  Senate.) 

Elach  such  report  shall  also  contain  an 
evaluation,  made  by  the  Committee,  of  the 
regulatory  impact  which  would  be  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  bill  or  joint  resolution. 
The  evaluStion  shall  include  (a)  an  estimate 
of  the  nuiAbers  of  individuals  and  businesses 
who  would  be  regulated  and  a  determination 
of  the  groups  and  classes  of  such  individuals 
and  businesses,  (b)  a  determination  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  such  regrulation  on  the 
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individuals,  consumers,  and  businesses  af- 
fected, (c)  a  determination  of  the  impact  on 
the  personal  privacy  of  the  Individuals  af- 
fected, and  (d)  a  determination  of  the 
amount  of  paperwork  that  will  result  ft-om 
the  reirulations  to  be  promul^ted  pursuant 
to  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  which  deter- 
mination may  include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  estimates  of  the  amount  of  time  and 
financial  costs  required  of  affected  parties, 
showing  whether  the  effects  of  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  could  be  substantial,  as  well 
as  reasonable  estimates  of  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  that  may  be  associated  with 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution.  Or,  in  lieu  of  the 
foregoing  evaluation,  the  report  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure 
by  the  Committee  to  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements as  impracticable,  in  the  event  of 
Inability  to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec.  11(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

RULE  7.  SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Regularly  establish  Subcommittees.  The 
Committee  shall  have  five  regularly  estab- 
lished Subcommittees.  The  Subcommittees 
are  as  follows:  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations;  Government  Information  and 
Regulation;  General  Services.  Federalism, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  Oversight  of 
Government  Management;  and  Federal  Serv- 
ices. Post  Office,  and  Civil  Service. 

B.  Ad  hoc  Subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
establish  such  ad  hoc  Subcommittees  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  expedite  Committee 
business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  members,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  shall  announce  selec- 
tions for  membership  on  the  Subcommittees 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B,  above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings.  Each 
Subcommittee  of  this  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  establish  meeting  dates  and  adopt 
rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  except  as  provided  In  Rule  7(E). 

E.  Subcommittee  subpoenas.  Each  Sub- 
committee Is  authorized  to  adopt  rules  con- 
cerning subpoenas  which  need  not  be  consist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  the  Committee:  Pro- 
vided,  however,  that  in  the  event  the  Sub- 
committee authorizes  the  issuance  of  a  sub- 
poena pursuant  to  Its  own  rules,  a  written 
notice  of  intent  to  issue  the  subpoena  shall 
be  provided  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee,  or  staff  of- 
ficers designated  by  them,  by  the  Sub- 
committee chairman  or  a  staff  officer  des- 
ignated by  him  immediately  upon  such  au- 
thorization, and  no  subpoena  shall  Issue  for 
at  least  48  hours,  excluding  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  from  delivery  to  the  appropriate  of- 
fices, unless  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  waive  the  48  hour  waiting  pe- 
riod or  unless  the  Subcommittee  chairman 
certifies  In  writing  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  that.  In  his  opin- 
ion. It  Is  necessary  to  issue  a  subpoena  Im- 
mediately. 

F.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  Subcommit- 
tee of  this  Conunlttee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  Inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee, not  later  than  January  10  of  the  first 
year  of  each  new  Congress,  Its  request  for 
ftmds  for  the  two  (2)  12-month  periods  begin- 
ning on  March  1,  and  extending  through  and 
Including  the  last  day  of  February  of  the  two 
following  years,  which  years  comprise  that 
Congress.  E^h  such  request  shall  be  submit- 


ted on  the  budget  form  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  jus- 
tification addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  which  shall  Include  (1)  a  state- 
ment of  the  Subcommittee's  area  of  activi- 
ties, (2)  its  accomplishments  during  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  detailed  year  by  year,  and 
(3)  a  table  showing  a  comparison  between  (a) 
the  funds  authorized  for  expenditure  during 
the  preceding  Congress  detailed  year  by 
year,  (b)  the  funds  actually  expended  during 
that  Congress  detailed  year  by  year,  (c)  the 
amount  requested  for  each  year  of  the  (in- 
gress, and  (d)  the  number  of  professional  and 
clerical  staff  members  and  consultants  em- 
ployed by  the  Subcommittee  during  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  detailed  year  by  year  and 
the  number  of  such  personnel  requested  for 
each  year  of  the  Congress.  The  chairman 
may  request  additional  reports  from  the 
Subcommittees  regarding  their  activities 
and  budgets  at  any  time  during  a  Congress. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  9,  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

RULE  8.  CONFIRMATION  STANDARDS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Standards.  In  considering  a  nomination, 
the  Committee  shall  inquire  Into  the  nomi- 
nee's experience,  qualifications,  suitability, 
and  integrity  to  serve  in  the  position  to 
which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated.  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  confirmation, 
upon  finding  that  the  nominee  has  the  nec- 
essary integrity  and  is  affirmatively  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  of- 
flce  to  which  he  or  she  was  nominated. 

B.  Information  Concerning  the  Nominee. 
Each  nominee  shall  submit  the  following  in- 
formation to  the  Committee: 

(1)  A  detailed  biographical  resume  which 
contains  information  relating  to  education, 
employment  and  achievements; 

(2)  Financial  information.  Including  a  fl- 
nancial  statement  which  lists  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  nominee  and  tax  returns  for 
the  3  years  preceding  the  time  of  his  or  her 
nomination,  and  copies  of  other  relevant 
documents  requested  by  the  Committee, 
such  as  a  proposed  blind  trust  agreement, 
necessary  for  the  Committee's  consideration; 
and, 

(3)  Copies  of  other  relevant  documents  the 
Committee  may  request,  such  as  responses 
to  questions  concerning  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams the  nominee  intends  to  pursue  upon 
taking  office. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member,  a  nominee  shall 
be  required  to  submit  a  certified  financial 
statement  compiled  by  an  independent  audi- 
tor. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection: Provided,  hotoever,  that  tax  returns 
shall,  after  review  by  persons  designated  in 
subsection  (C)  of  this  rule,  be  placed  under 
seal  to  ensure  confidentiality. 

C.  Procedures  for  Committee  inquir]/.  The 
Committee  shall  conduct  an  inquiry  Into  the 
experience,  qualifications,  suitability,  and 
integrity  of  nominees,  asd  shall  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  matters: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  biographical  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  nominee.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  any  professional  activities  re- 
lated to  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
or  she  Is  nominated: 

(2)  A  review  of  the  financial  information 
provided  by  the  nominee.  Including  tax  re- 
turns for  the  3  years  preceding  the  time  of 
his  or  her  nomination; 


(3)  A  review  of  any  actions,  taken  or  pro- 
posed by  the  nominee,  to  remedy  conflicts  of 
interest;  and 

(4)  A  review  of  any  personal  or  legal  mat- 
ter which  may  bear  upon  the  nominee's 
qualifications  for  the  onice  to  which  he  or 
she  is  nominated. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Committee 
in  the  conduct  of  this  Inquiry,  a  majority  in- 
vestigator or  Investigators  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman  and  a  minority  in- 
vestigator or  investigators  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  ranking  minority  member. 
The  chairman,  ranking  minority  member, 
other  members  of  the  Ck>mmittee  and  de»- 
igrnated  investigators  shall  have  access  to  all 
investigative  reports  on  nominees  prepared 
by  any  Federal  agency,  except  that  only  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  minority  member,  or 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  upon  re- 
quest, shall  have  access  to  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  Com- 
mittee may  request  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  and  any  other 
such  expert  opinion  as  may  be  necessary  in 
conducting  its  review  of  information  pro- 
vided by  nominees. 

D.  Report  on  the  Nominee.  After  a  review  of 
all  information  pertinent  to  the  nomination, 
a  confidential  report  on  the  nominee  shall  be 
made  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and,  upon  request,  to  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee.  The  report 
shall  summarize  the  steps  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  its  Investigation  of  the  nomi- 
nee and  identify  any  unresolved  or  question- 
able matters  that  have  been  raised  during 
the  course  of  the  Inquiry. 

E.  Hearings.  Tlie  Committee  shall  conduct 
a  public  hearing  during  which  the  nominee 
shall  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  on  all 
matters  relating  to  his  or  her  suitability  for 
office,  including  the  policies  and  programs 
which  he  or  she  will  pursue  while  in  that  po- 
sition. No  hearing  shall  be  held  until  at  least 
72  hours  after  the  following  events  have  oc- 
curred: the  nominee  has  responded  to  pre- 
hearing questions  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee; and  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(D)  has  been  made  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  Is  available  to 
other  members  of  the  Conunlttee,  upon  re- 
quest. 

F.  Action  on  confirmation.  A  mark-up  on  a 
nomination  shall  not  occur  on  the  same  day 
that  the  hearing  on  the  nominee  Is  held.  In 
order  to  assist  the  0)mmittee  in  reaching  a 
reconunendation  on  confirmation,  the  staff 
may  make  an  oral  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  mark-up,  factually  summariz- 
ing the  nominees's  background  and  the  steps 
taken  during  the  pre-hearing  inquiry. 

G.  Application.  The  procedures  contained  In 
subsections  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  of  this  rule 
shall  apply  to  persons  nominated  by  the 
President  to  positions  requiring  their  full- 
time  service.  At  the  discretion  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  those 
procedures  may  apply  to  persons  nominated 
by  the  President  to  serve  on  a  part-time  ad- 
visory basis.* 


NATIONAL  SCXJIETY  DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Society  Daugrhtera  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  adopted  a 
resolution  proclaimincr  the  month  of 
February  1991  to  be  American  History 
Month.  This  proclamation  recognizes 
the  importance  of  American  history  in 
our  lives.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  this 
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proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

AMERICAN  History  Month  Proclamation 

The  NatlonaJ  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  sponsor  February  as 
American  History  Month  each  year;  and 

To  stimulate  a  knowledge  in  both  young 
and  old  and  a  sense  of  pride  in  our  Nation's 
great  achievements  and  dedication  to  lib- 
erty; and 

To  stress  pride  in  the  United  States  of 
America  through  community  services  in  edu- 
cational programs,  essay  contests  and  his- 
toric tours;  and 

Through  the  study  of  American  History  are 
we  made  aware  of  the  Importance  of  Free- 
dom, Ekjuality,  Justice  and  Humanity  in  all 
our  lives  today;  and 

The  Importance  of  remembering  American 
History  should  be  duly  noted.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—SENATE RESOLUTION  62 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  series  of  unani- 
mous-consent requests  which  have  the 
approval  of  the  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
majority  leader,  foUowingr  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader,  may  at  any 
time  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  item  No.  25,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 62,  a  resolution  to  provide  funding 
for  Senate  committees. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
no  call  for  the  regrular  order  serve  to 
displace  Senate  Resolution  62  except 
one  made  by  the  majority  leader  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  in  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  calendar  item  No.  25, 
Senate  Resolution  62,  at  11  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BELL  RETURNED  TO  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  419  be 
returned  to  the  calendar  and  that  the 
other  provisions  of  the  previous  unani- 
mous consent  order  with  respect  to 
that  bill  remain  in  effect. 


I     ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  we  have 
had  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
funding  bill,  S.419,  before  the  Senate 
for  2  days.  Although  several  Senators 
indicated  an  intention  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  that  bill,  and  although  prior 
notice  of  several  days  of  our  intention 
to  consider  that  bill  was  given  by  me 
publicly,' all  but  one  of  those  Senators 
did  not  offer  their  amendments  prior  to 
this  time. 

It  is  a  situation  which  all  Senators 
routinely  deplore,  and  in  which  most 
Senators  routinely  participate.  I  an- 
nounced 2  weeks  ago  that  we  would  be 
bringing  this  bill  up.  I  confirmed  it  a 
week  ago.  We  brought  the  bill  up  yes- 
terday, and  several  Senators  said  they 
had  important  amendments  to  offer. 
But  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  man- 
agers, we  could  do  no  more  than  get 
one  Senator  to  offer  an  amendment. 

We  are  now  advised  that  that  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment once  he  receives  satisfaction  of 
his  Interests  from  the  particular  agen- 
cy. 

Therefore,  it  was  my  judgment,  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  that  it  would  be  best  to 
set  that  bill  aside,  since  we  could  not 
prooeed  with  it  to  final  action,  and 
since  several  Senators,  after  indicating 
an  intention  to  offer  amendments,  were 
not  prepared  to  do  so. 

And  it  was  my  further  judgrment  that 
we  should  proceed  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 62,  a  resolution  to  provide  funding 
for  Senate  committees.  So  that  meas- 
ure will  be  before  the  Senate  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  my  intention, 
and  indeed  I  now  ask  the  staffs  of  both 
the  majority  and  minority  sides  to 
recoEtact  those  Senators  who  had  pre- 
viously expressed  an  interest  in  offer- 
ing amendments  to  the  legislation  to 
see  If  they  do,  in  fact,  intend  to  do  so; 
and  if  their  response  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, to  indicate  to  us  when  they  would 
be  prepared  to  do  so,  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  point  in  the  Sen- 
ate taking  up  legislation  and  just  being 
in  a  quorum  call  for  several  hours, 
awaiting  the  participation  of  allegedly 
interested  Senators. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  will  proceed, 
and  I  hope  we  can  complete  action  to- 
morrow, on  the  resolution  to  provide 
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funding  for  Senate  conunlttees.  And  I 
will,  during  the  day  tomorrow,  consult 
with  t^e  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  the  managers  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Tr«st  Cori>oration  funding  bill  to 
make  a  determination  on  how  best  to 
proceed  with  respect  to  that  legisla- 
tion. 

As  of  now,  it  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  that  S.  419  is 
back  on  the  calendar,  but  that  under 
the  previous  order,  which  remains  in 
effect  with  respect  to  that  bill,  I  have 
the  authority  to  proceed  to  that  mat- 
ter at  any  time  I  determine  to  do  so, 
following  consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct.  The  underlying 
order  gives  the  majority  leader  that 
authority. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  February  28;  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  11  a.m.  tomorrow,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  To  repeat  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators,  so  that  every- 
one will  be  aware  of  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow,  under  a  previous  order  just 
obtained,  at  11  a.m.,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  25,  $enate  Resolution  62. 

I  hope  that  any  Senators  who  have 
interest  in  that  legislation  will  be  pre- 
pared to  be  on  the  Senate  floor  to  per- 
mit us  to  complete  action  on  that 
measure  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  under  the  previous  order  until 
10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday.  February  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:05  p.m..  recessed  until  Thursday. 
February  28.  1991,  at  10:30  a.m. 


J  Ml 
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The  Hoiise  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Herbert  Daniel 
Daugrhtry,  the  House  of  the  Lord  Pen- 
tecostal Church,  Brookljm.  NY,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

"O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast 
And  our  eternal  home." 

We  enter  Thy  presence  with  humil- 
ity, and  gratitude. 

Humility  because  we  are  aware  of  our 
frailties,  our  limitations,  our  faults 
and  our  failures;  and  gratitude  for  the 
knowledge  that  in  spite  of  ourselves 
You  stand  ready  to  interact  with  us. 

As  we  press  on  with  this  madness,  we 
euphemistically  call  war,  keep  ever  be- 
fore us  the  uncomfortable  truth  that 
no  nation  has  a  monopoly  on  truth  and 
no  nation  has  a  monopoly  on  falsehood. 
Keep  us  mindful  of  the  fact  that  one 
day  all  nations  must  appear  in  your 
court  to  erive  account  of  the  decisions 
and  deeds  done  in  their  day. 

With  the  prophets  of  old  we  raise  the 
question,  how  long,  O  Lord,  how  long, 
will  the  insanity  of  war  be  the  option 
for  settling  disputes. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  Long?  Before 
humankind  will  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks  and  study  war  no  more. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  news  that  we 
are  nearing  the  end  of  the  war. 

We  are  grateful  O  Lord,  for  those  who 
will  come  home  from  the  fields  of  bat- 
tle. But  our  gratitude  is  mingled  with 
sorrow  as  we  remember  all  of  the  fami- 
lies whose  loved  ones  will  never  come 
home  again. 

As  we  have  been  ready  to  meet  the 
demands  of  war,  compel  us,  O  Lord,  to 
invest  the  same  zeal,  perseverance,  ge- 
nius, resources  and  technology  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  shall  return 
what  we  have  invested  in  the  pursuit  of 
war. 

Constrain  us  to  meet,  with  equal 
readiness  the  challenges  of  human 
need,  disease,  hunger,  homelessness,  ig- 
norance, deteriorating  communities, 
and  bankrupt  cities. 

And  in  this  month  which  has  been  set 
aside  to  reflect  on  the  magnificent  his- 
tory of  people  of  AfMcan  ancestry,  let 
us  not  forget  the  disproportionate  rep- 
resentation of  AfMcan  Americans  in 
this  war,  and  the  patriotism  and  gal- 
lantry that  have  characterized  AiMcan 
Americans  in  every  war  in  which  this 
country  has  been  engaged. 

So  may  the  leaders  who  sent  them  off 
to  war  do  those  things  that  will  take 
into  account  a  history  of  wrongs,  and 
existing  bigotry  and  denials.  And  in 
that  context,  at  last,  guarantee  unto 


them  and  their  kindred  the  opportuni- 
ties and  resources  that  will  provide 
them  a  fair  chance  to  achieve  their 
place  in  the  Sun. 

Finally,  O  Lord,  we  pray  for  those 
who  deliberate  in  this  hallowed  place 
and  the  leaders  of  this  Nation,  upon 
whose  shoulders  rests  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  weighty  deci- 
sions which  will  affect  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple around  the  world. 

Grant  unto  them  clarity  of  vision, 
sharpness  of  mind,  courage  of  heart, 
tenderness  of  spirit  and  fair  and  bal- 
anced judgment  that  what  they  say  and 
do  will  always  be  consistent  with  your 
will. 

This  we  pray  in  the  name  of  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega;  the  beginning 
and  the  end;  the  first  and  the  last;  the 
God  of  all  nations.  Amen. 


S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AiB-ll  1991.  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  VuCANOViCH] 
please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledgre  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


REV.  HERBERT  DAUGHTRY— A 
LIVING  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HERO 

(Mr.  TOWNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  the  pastor  of  the 
House  of  the  Lord  Pentecostal  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  NY,  in  the  Chambers.  As 
we  approach  the  culmination  of  Black 
History  Month.  I  rise  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  this  unique  constituent  of  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Brook- 
lyn, NY,  the  Reverend  Herbert  Daniel 
Daughtry.  a  tireless  servant  of  the 
Lord. 

Reverend  Daughtry  has  always  been 
a  voice  for  change  and  has  been  at  the 
forefront  for  creating  opportunities  for 
young  African  Americans  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  He  made  the 
decision  a  long  time  ago  to  let  his  light 
shine  so  others  could  see  his  good 
work. 

Reverend  Daughtry  dedication,  integ- 
rity and  unselfishness,  are  the  comer- 
stones  of  his  greatness.  These  qualities 
have  enabled  him  to  be  a  respected 
voice  for  sound  moral  values  and  fair- 
ness. Reverend  Daughtry  believes  in 
not  only  preaching  the  gospel,  but  liv- 
ing the  gospel. 

Today  I  am  proud  and  honored  to 
herald  the  achievements  of  a  man  the 
world  is  fortunate  to  have  in  its  midst. 
Reverend  Daughtry  is  indeed  a  true  Af- 
rican-American hero. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

S.  Res.  64 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  formerly  a  Senator 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  ixassed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Republicans  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House  voted  against  the  RTC  fund- 
ing bill  that  the  Democrats  wanted. 
The  Republicans  are  willing  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  vote  for  $30  billion  to  fund 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  be- 
cause it  will  save  money  in  the  long 
run.  The  Republicans  did  vote  for  a 
clean  S&L  funding  bill  as  contained  in 
my  substitute,  which  is  similar  to  a 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  we  were  Joined  by 
three  Democrats.  , 
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What  we  on  the  Republican  side 
could  not  support  was  a  bill  to  violate 
last  year's  budget  agreement,  to  im- 
pose a  possible  unconstitutional  tax  on 
tbe  States,  to  possibly  impair  least 
cost  resolutions  for  the  RTC,  to  require 
the  RTC  to  hold  certain  properties  off 
the  market  for  as  long  as  6  months,  to 
set  numerical  quotas  for  minority  con- 
tracting, and  to  increase  costs  of  the 
affordable  housing  provisions  of  the 
RTC.  All  of  these  provisions  will  in- 
crease the  resolution  costs  of  the  S&L 
crisis.  We  cannot  support  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
leadership  force  us  to  come  back  with  a 
clean  funding  bill  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  process  of  cleaning  up  the  S&L  de- 
bacle. 


THANKS  TO  THE  TROOPS  OF 
DESERT  STORM  FROM  A  GRATE- 
FUL NATION 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
as  it  appears  that  victory  may  be  very 
near  in  the  Middle  East,  I  think  it  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
take  just  a  moment  to  express  the 
gratitude  and  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
nation  to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  fought  so  well  for  us  and  our 
allies  in  the  Middle  East. 

Only  America  could  have  taken  this 
role.  As  the  only  true  surviving  super- 
power today,  we  have  been  able  to 
come  this  far  and  we  should  not  come 
this  far  in  this  new  world  order  and  not 
finish  the  job.  It  is  because  of  the  dedi- 
cation, the  bravery,  the  work,  and  the 
fight  of  young  Americans  8,000  miles 
firom  home  that  we  stand  on  the  brink 
today  of  a  tremendous  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  our 
troops  in  the  Middle  East,  thank  you 
for  a  job  well  done.  Thanks  from  a 
gratefvQ  Congress  and  a  grateful  na- 
tion. Keep  it  up,  finish  the  job.  God- 
speed to  you,  and  hurry  home. 


final  legislation  was  so  bogged  down 
with  extraneous  provisions,  that  most 
Members,  including  this  Member,  could 
not  support  the  measure. 

While  some  of  the  provisions  may 
have  had  merit,  they  had  major  policy 
implications  for  how  the  RTC  operates 
and  required  further  review  by  all  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Questions 
such  as  how  the  RTC  should  identify 
and  dispose  of  environmentally  sen- 
sitive lands,  how  to  ensure  that  minor- 
ity groups  have  equal  access  to  RTC's 
services,  and  whether  modifications 
need  to  be  made  to  the  RTC's  existing 
affordable  housing  program  are  all  sig- 
nifioant  policy  issues  that  deserve 
more  discussion  than  at  a  last  minute 
markup  to  provide  immediate  funding 
for  RTC. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  authorize 
funding  for  the  RTC  last  fall  resulted 
in  millions  of  dollars  of  losses  to  the 
taxpayers.  Recently,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment have  informed  the  Congress 
that  the  situations  of  over  90  institu- 
tions have  not  been  resolved  because  of 
the  funding  delays. 

The  budget  already  includes  the  RTC 
funding  request.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  must  not  further  delay.  It  must 
pass  straightforward,  stripped-down 
legislation  to  provide  the  needed  $30 
billion  for  the  RTC — with  requirements 
for  such  reports  and  contact  as  nec- 
essary for  the  Congress  to  conduct 
more  effective  oversight  of  the  RTC. 


UMI 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  urges  the  majority  leadership 
to  push  the  Congress  toward  its  expedi- 
tious adoption  of  a  clean  bill  to  fund 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 
known  as  the  RTC. 

The  administration  has  requested 
that  Congress  pass  a  short  RTC  funding 
bin  to  provide  S30  billion  to  close  down 
insovlent  Institutions.  However,  Bank- 
ing Committee  members  added  con- 
troversial provisions  that  resulted  in  a 
9-hour  Banking  Committee  markup  in- 
volving roughly  40  amendments.  The 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers  are  with 
these  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
also  especially  with  their  families  who 
have  served  so  courageously  and  brave- 
ly back  home,  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
their  fallow  dependents  and  family 
members. 


A  SPECIAL  NOTE  OF  APPRECIA- 
TION TO  OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  LANCASTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  share  fully  in  the  pride  that  we  all 
have  for  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  are  serving  so  magnificently 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  have  special  pride 
since  18  i)ercent  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf  come  from  North  Carolina 
bases  and  North  Carolina  Guard  and 
Reserve  units.  Most  of  those  are  from 
my  district. 

We  are  not  just  proud,  however,  of 
their  presence  but  of  their  outstanding 
performance.  The  years  of  investment 
in  personnel,  weapons  systems,  and 
readiness  training  have  paid  off  hand- 
somely in  the  fine  way  they  have  oper- 
ated in  Desert  Storm.  It  really  is  an  in- 
credible performance.  Everything 
seems  to  be  going  very  well,  with  mini- 
mal casualties. 

The  F-15E'8  and  the  KC-lO's  which  fly 
from  Seymour  Johnson,  one  of  our 
bases,  the  marines  from  Camp  Lejeune, 
the  82d  Alrbone  from  Fort  Bragg,  and 
the  Marine  Air  Wing  from  Cherry  Point 
all  have  played  an  important  role  in 
this  incredible  defeat  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  forces. 


THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  THE  FUNDING 
OF  THE  RTC 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

That  oommitment  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  stand  behind  those 
who  work  and  save  their  money. 

However,  as  with  all  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, the  ultimate  cost  of  that  pro- 
tection rests  with  the  taxpayers. 

With  the  passage  of  FIRREA,  Con- 
gress took  the  first  step  in  funding  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  which  is 
repaying  the  funds  of  innocent  deposi- 
tors. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  next  step. 

Instead  of  providing  a  clean, 
straightforward  authorization  of  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  RTC,  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee sought  to  have  a  picnic  at  the 
expense  of  depositors  and  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Specifically,  I  would  point  at  the 
Kennedy-Slattery  amendment. 

Portions  of  last  year's  budget  sum- 
mit agreement  were  designed  to  insure 
that  insolvent  S&L's  could  be  closed, 
and  the  depositors  money  be  protected. 

The  Kennedy-Slattery  amendment — 
passed  with  overwhelming  Democratic 
support— completely  abrogated  that 
agreement. 

The  amendment  would  delay  the  res- 
olution of  insolvent  S&L's,  which 
would  increase  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
greatly  jeopardize  the  ability  of  the 
RTC  to  repay  the  deposits  of  innocent 
Americans. 

Some  viewed  the  amendment  as  an 
opportunity  to  call  for  yet  another  tax 
increase. 

The  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
the  American  people  to  close  insolvent 
S&L's  and  to  protect  deposits. 

I  call  upon  the  Democrats  not  to  play 
politics  with  that  obligation,  and  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  the  ad- 
minlstrjition's  request  for  a  clean  fund- 
ing bill  for  the  RTC. 


VICTORY  OVER  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 
SHOULD  BE  DECISIVE 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress tbe  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise anfl  extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans  remain  im- 
mensely proud  of  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  for  what  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  with  such  decisive- 
ness in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  over 
these  past  weeks.  I  commend  President 
Bush,  Secretary  Cheney,  and  Gen. 
Colin  Powell  on  their  handling:  of  the 
effort  to  this  point. 

But  having  come  this  far  with  a  mili- 
tary approach  to  the  conflicts  in  the 
gulf,  it  is  essential  that  a  war  which 
began  on  Saddam  Hussein's  terms  ends 
on  terms  dictated  by  the  allied  forces. 
We  cannot  permit  Saddam  Hussein  to 
unilaterally  determine  the  conditions 
for  termination  of  this  war  without 
taking  great  risk  that  he  and  his  gov- 
ernment will  remain  a  significant  dan- 
ger to  the  world  community  in  the 
years  ahead. 

A  strategic  and  possibly  temporary 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary is  not  enough — I  support  President 
Bush's  efforts  to  force  a  surrender  and 
disarmament  of  the  Iraqi  forces,  in- 
cluding the  Republican  Guard.  The 
conclusion  of  this  war  should  leave  no 
ambiguity  as  to  the  victors  and  the  los- 
ers. Saddam  Hussein  should  not  be  per- 
mitted the  possibility  of  claiming  a  po- 
litical victory  out  of  a  military  defeat. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  military 
conflict,  will  come  still  more  difficult 
days  ahead — not  in  terms  of  combat, 
but  in  some  ways,  even  more  difficult 
task  of  helping  to  create  an  environ- 
ment where  political  stability  and 
eventually  democracy  and  social  and 
economic  justice  can  prevail.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  our  military  personnel 
will  be  home  soon — but  we  acknowl- 
edge that  the  diplomatic  efforts  needed 
to  protect  the  cause  for  which  our 
troops  have  sacrificed  so  much,  will 
likely  be  with  us  for  generations  to 
come. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  VOTES 
DOWN  FIRST  RTC  FUNDING  BILL 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, after  almost  9  hours  of  discus- 
sion and  debate,  an  extraordinary 
thing  happened  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House.  A  bill  loaded  down  with  ex- 
traneous amendments  was  voted  down 
and  not  approved  by  a  bipartisan  vote. 
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This  bill  had  to  do  with  $30  billion  of 
urgently  needed  funds  for  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  which  Members 
know  we  need  in  order  to  clean  up  the 
savings  and  loan  mess  and  to  save  the 
taxpayers  money.  There  was  no  need 
for  this  failure  to  vote  urgently  needed 
funds.  Most  of  the  provisions  added  to 
the  funding  bill  were  dilatory  in  nature 


and  would  have  slowed  the  resolution 
process  and  added  to  its  cost.  It  was 
clearly  a  political  decision. 

This  delay  on  this  request.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  only  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  I  can  only  call  upon  the  ma- 
jority leadership  to  insist  that  the 
Banking  Committee  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  report  out  a  clean  funding  bill 
now.  The  solution  to  the  savings  and 
loan  cleanup  for  the  American  tax- 
payer cannot  wait. 


GRATITUDE  AND  SUPPORT  FOR 
OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

(Mr.  STALLINGS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration for  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  job  they  have 
done  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  we  have 
seen  is  a  testament  to  the  dedication, 
skill,  and  commitment  of  these  men 
and  women.  They  have  responded  loy- 
ally and  effectively  to  the  task  we  set 
before  them,  and  we  are  grateful  and 
proud. 

The  prayers  that  have  gone  up  from 
southern  and  eastern  Idaho  in  the  past 
weeks  have  been  too  numerous  to 
count.  They  have  expressed  our  hopes 
that  we  be  spared,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  loss  of  life.  I  believe  those 
prayers  are  being  answered,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  that  as  well. 

Sadly,  some  have  fallen,  and  they  in- 
clude Capt.  Douglas  Bradt  and  Capt. 
Paul  Eichenlaub.  On  behalf  of  their 
friends  and  colleagues  at  the  Mountain 
Home  Air  Force  Base  in  Idaho  I  want 
to  express  to  this  Nation  our  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  devotion  to 
duty  and  country  these  men  and  their 
families  have  shown.  I  hope  that  their 
families  will  understand  how  deeply  we 
share  their  grief,  and  how  deeply  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  their  sac- 
rifice. 

Our  gratitude  and  support  extend  to 
all  our  troops  in  the  gulf.  The  fighting 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  a  swift  con- 
clusion, and  we  welcome  that.  But  we 
must  continue  to  make  our  expressions 
of  support  tangible.  We  must  go  beyond 
words. 

There  are  ways  to  demonstrate  that 
we  will  remember  the  sacriflces  they 
are  making.  One  of  the  best  is  to  pay 
attention  to  the  needs  of  veterans  gen- 
erally. Those  who  have  served  our  Na- 
tion— both  past  and  present — must 
never  be  taken  for  granted.  Our  re- 
sponse to  them  is  perhaps  the  truest 
guage  of  our  pride  and  support,  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress to  remember  that  during  the  next 
weeks  and  months. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  SHOULD  RE- 
PORT OUT  CLEAN  RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPORATION  FUNDING 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  spent  10  hours  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  AfCairs 
debating  what  should  have  been  a  clean 
$30  billion  emergency  funding  bill  for 
the  RTC.  The  time  was  divided  between 
complaining  that  the  RTC  is  not  doing 
its  job  and  adding  strings  to  the  fund- 
ing that  would  make  it  even  less  capa- 
ble of  doing  its  job  in  the  future. 

The  strings  were  designed  to  make 
political  points  and  to  turn  the  RTC 
into  an  instrument  for  income  redis- 
tribution rather  than  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  an  instrument  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  savings  of  American 
citizens. 

In  the  final  analysis,  after  10  hours  of 
debate  we  ended  up  with  so  many 
strings  we  tied  our  own  hands,  passed 
nothing  out  of  the  committee  and  left 
this  important  work  sitting  on  the 
table  and  left  the  Nation  in  need  of  ad- 
ditional funding  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  call  on  the  House  leadership  to  in- 
struct the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  to  get  clean 
funding  out  on  the  floor  in  the  interest 
of  the  savers  of  America  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


TREATING   OUR   RETURNING   MILI- 
TARY WITH  DIGNITY  AND  HONOR 

(Mr.  SARP  ALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  ajid  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
most  of  the  wars  known  to  mankind 
they  were  made  up  armies  who  were 
mandated  to  flght  for  a  cause,  whether 
they  believed  in  that  cause  or  not.  The 
unique  thing  about  this  battle  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  that  it  was  made  up  of 
volimteers.  Regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  their  sex,  creed,  their  na- 
tionality, they  all  had  red  blood  that 
flowed  through  their  body  that  they 
were  willing  to  pour  onto  the  sands  of 
the  desert  for  a  cause  and  for  a  pur- 
pose. They  believed  in  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Kuwait  and  for  f^edom 
around  the  world. 

They  are  brave  young  men  and 
women,  and  I  challenge  the  American 
people  that  as  these  brave  young  men 
and  women  come  home,  even  those  who 
demonstrated  against  that  cause  in  the 
streets  throughout  this  country,  that 
we  treat  them  with  honor  and  with  dig- 
nity and  with  respect  and  as  heroes  for 
that  cause  that  they  so  rightly  be- 
lieved in. 
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IT'S  TIME  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 
KNEW  HUSSEIN 


liee  and  friends  with  loved  ones  In  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


(Mr.  OOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long, 
a  largre  part  of  the  Arab  world  has  been 
cloaked  in  the  darkness  of  the  count- 
less lies  and  half-truths  told  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Now  that  the  war  in  the 
gulf  is  hopefully  in  its  final  stage,  Sad- 
dam must  be  put  under  the  glaring 
spotlight  of  truth  so  that  world  opin- 
ion, and  most  especially  Arab  world 
opinion,  can  see  the  depth  and  vlleness 
of  bis  deceptions. 

Yesterday,  I  stood  here  and  said  that 
we  should  send  the  bill  to  Saddam  for 
the  costs  of  the  war.  Reparations,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  limited  to  the  fl- 
nancial  costs  of  this  conflict.  We  can- 
not forget  Saddam's  brutal  mistreat- 
ment of  allied  POW's  or  his  systematic 
torture  of  iimocent  Kuwaiti  citizens. 
These  atrocities  demand  more  than 
Just  reparations — they  demand  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
pull  Saddam  out  of  his  bunker  and 
make  him  face  the  consequences  of  his 
actions  in  full  public  view.  We  should 
call  for  an  international  tribvmal  to 
hold  him  accountable  for  barbaric  acts 
against  man  and  nature — to  show  how 
he  has  shamefully  sold  out  his  people 
and  the  Arab  world  he  seeks  to  in- 
flame. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  all  the  Arab  people 
that  this  is  not  the  man  on  which  to 
pin  their  hopes  for  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous future. 


J  Ml 


SALUTING  OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  to  salute  the 
patriotism,  the  gallantry  and  the  cour- 
age of  our  men  and  women  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

I  read  over  the  weekend  letters  from 
a  soldier  who  said  he  may  be  the  very 
first  person  to  cross  the  border  in  a 
tank  to  Kuwait.  He  wrote  his  mother 
and  father  about  his  commitment,  his 
concern,  and  his  worries. 

We  are  proud.  We  are  also  thankful. 
This  is  a  time  for  Americans  who  have 
come  together  in  a  hope  for  victory  to 
stay  together  In  thanking  ocir  troops 
and  stay  together  on  the  home  front. 
We  are  proud  to  see  our  efforts  at  home 
succeed,  succeed  In  my  particular  dis- 
trict in  making  the  Hummer,  which 
has  been  exemplary  in  the  Persian 
Golf,  and  succeed  in  our  efforts  and  our 
commitment  as  a  community  to  sup- 
port the  families  here  at  home  in  our 
efforts  to  im];»t>ve  education  and  im- 
prove our  commitment  to  these  fami- 


HBARTFELT  THANKS  TO  GENERAL 
SCHWARZKOPF  AND  AMERICA'S 
HIGH-TECH  WEAPONRY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gteneral 
Schwarzkopf  is  presently  briefing  the 
world  about  the  war  effort  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  He  deserves  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided over  the  last  several  months.  He 
and  the  rest  of  our  soldiers  have  per- 
formed magnificently. 

But  we  should  not  forget  the  policies 
that  made  his  leadership  and  our  vic- 
tory possible.  There  were  tough  votes 
to  approve  the  high-tech  weapons  that 
people  in  this  House  sought  to  keep 
from  being  built.  Yet  that  high-tech  ar- 
senal saved  lives  and  ensured  victories. 
Had  we  not  gone  high-tech,  we  most  as- 
suredly would  have  lost  more  lives  In 
trying  to  get  the  battlefield  battle 
won. 

There  were  the  tough  votes  giving 
the  President  and  the  military  the  au- 
thority to  act  when  action  was  de- 
manded. Some  in  this  House  would 
have  preferred  to  wait.  Had  we  waited, 
our  troops  would  still  be  in  the  desert 
and  would  not  be  celebrating  a  victory 
and  would  not  be  coming  home  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

Victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  dem- 
onstrates that  this  country  is  capable 
of  leading.  Hopefully  this  Congress  will 
become  more  supportive  of  the  policies 
that  must  back  up  that  leadership. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  RECYCLING 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, I  will  be  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  mandate  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  Institute  a  recycling 
program  in  all  House  offices. 

Last  year,  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol Instituted  a  pilot  recycling  pro- 
gram in  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building.  This  program  consisted  of 
plsx^ing  separate  bins  to  collect  paper, 
plastics,  aluminum,  and  bottles  in  se- 
lected Rayburn  offices  and  the  Cannon 
and  Longworth  carryout  stands.  The 
program  attempted  to  Increase  recy- 
cling by  making  It  readily  available 
and  easily  disposed. 

Now,  due  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
received  an  additional  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1991  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram. My  resolution  would  require 
that  this  pilot  recycling  program  be  ex- 
tended to  all  House  offices  in  order  to 
increase  not  only  the  recycling  efforts 


of  the  Congress  but  the  effectiveness  of 
these  efforts  as  well. 

Extending  this  program  will  dem- 
onstrate Congress'  conmiltment  to  re- 
cycling as  well  as  making  recycling 
more  accessible  to  all  House  offices. 
Funds  have  already  been  appropriated 
to  extend  this  program.  However,  this 
resolution  is  necessary  to  put  these 
funds  to  use.  I  will  be  introducing  this 
resolution  tomorrow,  and  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  join  me  in  making  Congress  a 
leader  in  the  recycling  movement. 


SUPPORT  FOR  RESOLUTIONS  ON 
PLIGHT  OF  CUBAN  PEOPLE 
UNDER  FIDEL  CASTRO'S  DICTA- 
TORSHIP 

(Ms.  ROS-LEHTENEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  will  vote  on  a  resolution  on 
the  plight  of  the  Cuban  people  under 
Fidel  Castro's  dictatorship,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  of  grreat  concern 
to  tke  human  rights  community 
throughout  the  world.  A  few  days  ago  I 
received  a  Freedom  House  report  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Cox.  who  visited  Cuba  as 
a  representative  of  the  International 
League  of  Human  Rights.  After  Mr. 
Cox's  visit  to  Cuba,  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles,  which  now  have  been  made 
available  in  booklet  form  by  Freedom 
House.  He  tells  of  his  conversations 
with  Cuban  dissidents  and  expresses  it 
well  when  he  states: 

Twelve  days  In  Havana  Is  long  enough  to 
lose  your  heart  to  the  beauty  of  the  old  city, 
and  the  strong  spirit  of  those  who  have 
maintained  their  individuality.  It  is  more 
than  enough  time  to  see  the  cruelty  of  the 
regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues this  excellent  publication  by 
Freedom  House,  now  celebrating  its 
50th  year  advocating  hvmnan  rights  and 
civil  liberties  throughout  the  world, 
and  I  hope  that  today  we  unanimously 
pass  the  Cuban  human  rights  resolu- 
tion. , 


OPEC  TICKLED  GREEN  OVER 
VICTORY  IN  GULF 

(Mr,  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
erlven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  allied 
troops  have  liberated  Kuwait  and 
OPEC  nations  are  actually  tickled 
green.  That  is  right,  green,  green  for 
money,  because  right  now  OPEX;  na- 
tions are  meeting,  and  they  are  conjur- 
ing up  ways  to  raise  the  prices  of  oil. 
How  is  that  for  a  peace  dividend,  Amer- 
ica? 

While  America  is  putting  out  the 
fires  in  the  gulf,  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
pickiag  our  pockets.  Think  about  that. 
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If  that  is  not  enough  to  haul  our 
ashes,  where  is  the  money  firom  Japan 
and  Germany?  Did  they  send  It  over  in 
the  Stealth  bomber? 

I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congress  ensure  that  Japan  and  Ger- 
many and  everyone  who  has  pledged 
money  comes  up  with  their  fair  share. 

In  addition,  it  is  time  to  remind 
these  OPEC  nations  who  their  fi-iends 
are,  and  for  them  to  roll  out  the  barrel 
and  stop  the  price  increases  of  oil. 


Month,  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
we  give  thanks  for  his  contributions  to 
peace  and  ft>eedom. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  FOR  WAR  CRIMES 
TRIALS  FOR  SADDAM  AND  mS 
COMMANDERS 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
Saddam  Hussein  goes  the  way  of  Hitler 
or  Ceausescu,  he  must  be  brought  to 
justice  by  the  allied  forces  for  his  bru- 
tal war  crimes. 

This  week  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  out  war  crime  trials  for  Saddam 
and  his  conunanders  for  their  wartime 
atrocities. 

Well-established  principles  of  inter- 
national law  hold  that  Saddam  and  his 
commanders  should  be  prosecuted  for 
crimes  of  invading  Kuwait,  brutally 
abusing  allied  prisoners  of  war,  tortur- 
ing and  murdering  Kuwait  citizens, 
launching  Scud  attacks  on  innocent  Is- 
raeli civilians,  and  using  scorched 
earth  tactics  to  destroy  the  resources 
and  environment  of  Kuwait. 

Saddam  must  be  held  both  legally 
and  financially  accountable  for  the 
atrocities  he  has  committed.  Anything 
short  of  Saddam's  prosecution  for  war 
crimes  would  only  enable  him  to  fight 
another  day  and  commit  future  atroc- 
ities. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GARRETT  A.  MORGAN 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  military  coalition  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  citizens  of  that  region,  in 
Saudia  Arabia  and  Israel,  all  of  us  in 
fact,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  man 
named  Garrett  A.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  investor  of  the  traffic  light.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris,  TN,  in  1875  and  passed 
away  in  1963. 

We  should  be  especially  grateful  to 
Mm  now  because  he  was  the  Inventor 
of  the  gas  mask.  His  creation  has  given 
safety  and  security  to  millions  and 
saved  countless  lives. 

Garrett  Morgan's  accomplishments 
were  hard  earned  in  his  day,  for  he  was 
a  black  American,  the  son  of  a  slave, 
and    as   we   celebrate   Black   History 


a  1430 
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(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  today.  Last 
weekend,  a  12-aIarm  fire  gutted  a 
hlghrise  building  in  center  city  Phila- 
delphia. 

Three  firefighters  ftom  station  11 
died  fighting  that  fire.  Capt.  David 
Holcombe,  Phil  McAllister,  and  James 
Chappell  were  trapped  on  the  28th 
floor.  They  embodied  the  true  spirit  of 
this  great  Nation.  They  gave  their  lives 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
people  they  never  met.  The  city  and 
people  of  Philadelphia  will  never  be 
able  to  repay  our  debt  to  them. 

The  building.  One  Meridian  Plaza, 
will  be  rebuilt.  Destroyed  offices  will 
be  replaced.  But  nothing  can  make 
whole  the  loss  of  the  three  dedicated 
men  who  drew  their  last  breaths 
trapped  in  a  burning  building.  Ac- 
counts of  the  blaze  ring  of  the  horror  of 
the  oppressive  heat,  of  the  blindingly 
bright  fire,  and  of  the  disorienting 
smoke  that  filled  the  building.  We  can 
only  imagine  the  force  which  felled 
these  brave  men. 

The  most  alarming  aspect  of  this  loss 
is  the  realization  that  it  did  not  have 
to  happen.  Standard  fire  sprinklers 
would  have  contained  and  possibly  ex- 
tinguished the  blaze  before  it  spread. 
Unfortunately,  One  Meridian  Plaza  was 
not  properly  protected. 

The  tragedy  in  Philadelphia  is  stark 
testimony  of  the  need  for  Congress  to 
step  up  its  efforts  to  promote  fire  and 
life  safety.  This  year,  I  plan  to  offer 
amendments  to  spending  bills  which 
will  prohibit  Federal  construction  dol- 
lars from  being  used  on  facilities  which 
do  not  employ  balanced  design  in  over- 
all fire  protection  and  life  safety  strat- 
egy. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  re- 
flect on  this  tragic  and  needless  loss  in 
Philadelphia  and  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  full  support  of  our  brave  fire- 
fighters— America's  domestic  defend- 
ers. 


PRAISE  FOR  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  distin- 
guished itself  in  a  10-hour  session 
which  took  up  the  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration    to     provide     additional 
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funds  for  the  S50  billion,  originally 
given  18  months  ago  to  this  adminis- 
tration on  the  word  of  the  President 
that  never  again  would  this  disaster 
face  the  American  people  and  need  a 
bailout.  Less  than  18  months  ago  this 
administration  requested  first  a  blank 
check  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  without  limitation;  and  finally, 
in  concession,  nearly  a  blank  check  for 
an  additional  $30  billion  to  carry  them 
for  9  more  months,  and  a  recognition 
that  they  would  need  an  additional  SSO 
billion  in  the  next  12  months.  Then,  at 
that  point,  they  did  not  know  what  it 
would  cost. 

Some  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Afbirs 
felt  that  the  activities,  the  RTC  and 
this  administration,  in  handling  the 
S&L  bailout,  have  been  less  than  most 
responsible.  As  a  result,  many  impor- 
tant amendments  were  offered,  one  of 
which  had  very  broad  bipartisan  major- 
ity support  on  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  of 
a  vote  of  28  to  16  for  burdensharing  of 
those  States  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
the  disaster,  should  share  a  portion  of 
the  responsibility  for  paying  for  the 
disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  bill  is  to  be  passed, 
authorizing  additional  funding  for  the 
RTC,  this  bipartisan  amendment  must 
be  part  of  that  bill,  if  this  Congress  is 
to  act  responsibly.  Otherwise,  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  Congress  to  be  in  ses- 
sion. 


IMPATIENCE  WITH 
MR.  GORBACHEV 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Gorbachev  warned  yesterday  that  Unit- 
ed States-Soviet  relations  were  firaglle 
and  would  sufi'er  if  the  United  States 
did  not  accept  a  cease-fire  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Gorbachev  has  indicated 
that  he  is  grrowing  impatient  with 
President  Bush. 

Why  are  (3orbachev  and  hardliners  in 
the  Soviet  Union  so  interested  in  sav- 
ing the  skin  of  the  murderous  Saddam. 

It  is  clear  that  (Gorbachev's  attempt 
to  save  Saddam  is  not  simply  to  pro- 
mote peace,  since  clearly  peace  would 
best  be  served  by  preventing  Saddam 
Hussein  from  ever  being  able  to  fight 
again. 

Gorbachev's  interest  in  saving  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  regime  are  economic, 
political  and  military — to  further  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  Old  Guard  that  Gorbachev  is  now 
allied  with.  They  are  Saddam's  friends 
and  suppliers. 

Why,  because  of  money  and  power. 
The  Soviet  Union  traded  massive  quan- 
tities of  Soviet  military  hardware  for 
Iraqi  oil.  then  sold  that  oil  for  billions 
in  hard  currency  and  products.  It  was  a 
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trade  txiangle  of  death — especially  for 
Kurds,  the  Kuwaiti  people,  the  Amer- 
ican Bervlcemen  killed  by  the  Soviet 
Scud  that  hit  their  barracks  in  Riyadh 
and  not  least,  the  Iraqi  people  them- 
selves. Saddam  supplied  Moscow  with 
over  13  billion  hard  dollars  for  arms 
during  the  1980's. 

Also  on  hold  for  the  Soviet  military- 
industrial  complex  is  a  S5  billion  rail- 
way project  in  Iraq  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  in  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  grlgantlc  hydro-iKJwer  plant 
complez  on  the  Euphrates  river  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  fields  in  Iraq. 

Soviet  hardline  officials  like  Col. 
Viktor  Alksnls  are  openly  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  embargo  and  resumption 
of  trade  and  arms  sales  with  their  cli- 
ent. Saddam's  Iraq. 

But  the  Soviet  people  do  not  support 
this,  and  they  do  not  support  the 
criminal  Saddam  any  more  than  they 
supported  Stalin.  The  people  of  the 
Baltics,  Ukraine,  Russia,  and  the  other 
Soviet  republics — the  common  man  and 
woman  in  the  U.S.S.R.  support  the 
United  States  in  the  gulf. 

I  was  just  over  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  port  of  a  Helsinki  commission  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  what  we  are  hearing  about 
Iraq  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  Gorba- 
chev delivering,  wrapped  in  sheep's 
clothing,  the  woirs  objectives— the  ob- 
jectives of  hard-line  Communists — the 
KGB,  and  the  military. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  you  cannot  broker  a 
cease-fire  with  Saddam  Hussein  until. 
and  not  before,  he  unconditionally  ac- 
cepts all  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions. Indeed,  now  that  the  war  is  on. 
until  he  lays  down  his  weapons. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  American  people, 
some  of  your  staunchest  supporters, 
are  growing  impatient  with  you. 


J  Ml 


ON  THE  FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL 
LEAVE  ACT 

(Bilrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
a  caring  nation  and  we  place  a  high  pri- 
ority on  our  families  and  our  children. 
However,  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  last 
year,  he  sent  a  clear  message  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  reinforce  those  values  by 
signing  meaningful  legislation  to  pro- 
tect IJamilies. 

OAO  statistics  show  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  iiroposed  would  not  be  a  great 
burden  on  employers.  In  fact,  it  would 
cost  only  95.30  per  eligible  employee. 
Lawrence  Perlman,  CEX3  of  Control 
Data,  in  support  of  this  legislation 
said.  "Employer  support  of  the  family 
is  as  important  as  safety  and  a  mini- 
mum wage." 

Mr.  Speaker,  12  weeks  of  unpaid  leave 
is  the  least  this  great  Nation  can  do  to 
support  employees  who  are  balancing 


work  with  caring  for  a  newborn  or  a  se- 
riously ill  family  member.  Tomorrow 
we  will  again  begin  hearings  on  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  This 
time.  I  hope  the  President  joins  Mem- 
bere  in  support  of  the  American  family. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS' 
STIPULATION 

(Mr.  GEIKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mother 
of  all  surrenders  is  about  to  occur  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  will  lead  in- 
exorably to  talk  of  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. 

It  is  my  contention,  and  I  urge  the 
President,  to  adopt  the  position  that 
we  cannot  and  should  not  in  any  way 
end  the  hostilities  or  end  any  conflict 
without  a  guarantee  of  exchange  of 
prisoners  to  occur  simultaneously  with 
tha  signing  of  any  article  that  will  end 
this  conflict. 

We  have  had,  as  an  American  people, 
a  frantic  experience  with  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  in  that  arena,  and 
later  in  Vietnam,  to  the  sadness  of  the 
American  public.  We  cannot  let  a  situ- 
ation like  that  recur  no  matter  how 
few  of  our  prisoners  of  war  are  in  their 
hands,  no  matter  how  many  of  theirs 
are  in  ours.  I  ask  the  President,  as  he 
has  already  indicated  he  would  do,  to 
make  the  prisoners  of  war  a  high  item 
on  the  agenda  to  accompany  the  sur- 
renders and  cease-fire. 
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who  have  been  called  to  military  ac- 
tion ID  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  In  addition  to  ensuring 
that  those  city  employees  called  to  ac- 
tive military  service  receive  the  dif- 
ference between  their  military  and  ci- 
vilian salary.  Mayor  Daley's  resolution 
calls  oQ  all  employers,  both  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  to  follow  the 
city  of  Chicago's  lead  in  protecting  the 
salarieB  and  benefits  of  those  employ- 
ees called  to  active  military  duty. 

Mayor  Daley  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  city 
employees  and,  hopefully,  has  set  a 
labor-management  example  for  other 
employers  to  follow.  A  man  of  vision. 
Mayor  Daley  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  creating  a  good-faith  environ- 
ment In  which  people  can  grow  and 
prosper,  and  one  that  protects  its  em- 
ployees in  a  time  of  need. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
which  recognizes  the  city  of  Chicago 
for  its  altruistic  policy  on  reservists 
pay  and  calls  on  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  to  follow  Mayor  Daley's  effec- 
tive management  style  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  an  employer.  This  reso- 
lution recognizes  the  selfless  example 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  encourages 
other  employers  to  act  for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  provide  support  for 
those  employees  and  their  families 
called  to  active  service. 


PRAISE  FOR  MAYOR  DALEY  AND 
THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  Chicagoans  and  other  Americans 
have  left  jobs  and  careers  behind  to  re- 
spond to  the  emergency  situation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Given  these  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  and  the  need  for 
each  of  us  to  ban  together.  Mayor 
Daley  and  the  city  of  Chicago  have  en- 
acted a  resolution  to  protect  the  em- 
ployee benefits  of  those  city  employees 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  part  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mayor  Daley  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  for  taking  the  lead 
in  helping  those  reservists  and  their 
families  whose  lives  have  been  dra- 
matically altered  by  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  As  the  chief  executive  officer 
for  the  city  of  Chicago,  Mayor  Daley 
has  created  a  policy  to  deal  with  the  fi- 
nancial hardships  faced  by  Chicago  re- 
servists and  other  military  personnel 
during  their  leave.  Mayor  Daley's  reso- 
lution authorizes  the  extension  of  paid 
leave  and  benefits  for  city  employees 
who  are  members  of  the  Reserves  and 


D  1440 

DOMESTIC  OIL  PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  consumer 
of  oil.  If  that  demand  continues,  and 
we  expect  that  it  will,  we  will  continue 
to  rely  on  vulnerable  foreign  imports, 
or  we  can  adopt  policies  that  increase 
domestic  oil  production.  For  several 
years  we  have  relied  on  the  former. 

From  1985  to  1989,  imports  grew  by 
over  60  percent,  and  during  that  same 
period  of  time  domestic  production  fell 
by  over  2  million  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  opportunity, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  follow  the  coura- 
geous lead  of  the  Congress  back  in  the 
early  J970'8  when  we  freed  up  the  north 
slope  Of  Alaska  which  now  produces  25 
percent  of  the  oil  that  we  use. 

Now.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  consider  where  we  would  be  today 
vis-a-vis  Saddam  Hussein  and  our  reli- 
ance on  foreign  oil  if  we  had  not  made 
that  oourageous  decision.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  follow  up  on  that  deci- 
sion hjy  freeing  ANWR,  a  little  farther 
east  from  that  region,  that  can  poten- 
tially supply  as  much  as  three  times 
the  ail  that  we  have  gotten  ftom 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

Let  us  make  the  tough  but  reason- 
able decision  that  we  can  look  for  oil 
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and  that  we  can  find  oil  and  that  we 
can  do  it  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner  in  ANWR.  That  should  be  a 
particularly  important  segment  of  our 
national  energy  policy,  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  consider  that  decision. 


NO  MORE  VIETNAMS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  winning  two  wars:  One, 
which  is  ongoing  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
looks  like  it  is  within  days  or  even 
hours  of  being  ended.  We  also  are  on 
the  verge  of  winning  another  war  and 
that  is  the  war  in  Vietnam,  even 
though  it,  of  course,  ended  many  years 
ago. 

We  went  into  this  venture  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  saying  "no  more  Vietnams." 
We  meant  that  really  in  two  ways,  Mr. 
Speaker;  first,  tactically,  and  we  have 
seen  on  the  battlefield  that  this  war 
has  been  run  by  the  generals  in  the 
field.  That  is  why,  in  part,  it  has  been 
so  remarkably  successful  with  so  little 
bloodshed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  coalition  forces. 

We  also  said,  "No  more  Vietnams" 
because  we  wanted  not  to  have  a  repeat 
of  the  terrible  disrespect  which  was 
displayed  toward  the  soldiers  of  the 
Vietnam  era  when  they  came  back 
home. 

As  recently  as  several  days  ago,  I  was 
at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Station  in  Lou- 
isville. We  had  a  ceremony  on  the  steps 
of  the  administration  building  to  call 
attention  to  our  responsibility  to  the 
men  and  women  of  Desert  Storm. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  not 
only  will  win  our  battle  in  the  gulf,  but 
I  think  we  are  going  to,  finally  and 
once  and  for  all,  shed  the  Vietnam  syn- 
drome by  winning  that  war  as  well. 


ut  reason- 
>ok  for  oil 


THE  TERRORISM  OF  SADDAM 
HUSSEIN 

(Mr.  SANTORUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  before  you  with  particular  sor- 
row in  the  wake  of  the  abominable  act 
of  terrorism  committed  by  Saddam 
Hussein  on  Monday. 

The  whole  world — even  Saddam  Hus- 
sein himself— knew  clearly  by  Monday 
that  his  utter,  complete  military  de- 
feat was  imavoidable.  Nevertheless, 
Saddam  has  continued  to  hurl  Scud 
missiles  indiscriminately  in  the  direc- 
tion of  populated  areas. 

On  Monday  one  of  those  Scuds  killed 
more  Americans  in  an  Instant,  than 
Saddam's  whole  military  contingent 
could  kill  in  2  days  of  ground  fighting. 
Though  this  act  of  pure  terrorism  hor- 
rifies all  of  us.  my  outrage  is  intensi- 


fied by  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  Scud  as- 
sault come  from  western  Pennsylvania. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  families 
who  lost  loved  ones  in  this  shameless 
attack.  Beyond  offering  our  condo- 
lences, I  hope  we  will  make  sure  that 
their  lives  were  not  given  in  vain. 

Specifically,  these  28  deaths  remind 
us  that,  despite  the  substantial  damage 
we  have  infiicted  on  Saddam's  military 
potential,  this  madman  is  still  able  to 
launch  Scud  missiles  and  is  still  will- 
ing to  use  them  in  the  most  inhumane 
ways  imaginable. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  there  can  certainly  be  no  stable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  as  long  as 
Saddam  Hussein  is  in  power.  Only  when 
he  is  removed  from  power  can  we  truly 
tell  the  survivors  of  our  servicemen 
that  the  just  cause  for  which  they  died 
has  been  achieved. 


THE  RTC  FUNDING  BILL 

(Mr.  RIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  House  Banking  Committee  failed 
to  report  out  a  critically  needed  RTC 
funding  bill. 

The  RTC  needs  more  money — and 
they  need  it  now.  Currently,  95  insol- 
vent institutions  are  still  open  that 
should  be  closed.  Already  the  delay  has 
cost  us  between  $250  and  $300  million. 
Further  delay  could  cost  the  taxpayers 
upwards  of  a  billion  dollars.  Treasury 
Secretary  Brady  has  said  that  RTC  will 
shut  down  operations  by  tomorrow 
without  more  funding. 

Apparently,  my  Democratic  commit- 
tee colleagues  think  the  RTC  bill  is  a 
legislative  Christmas  tree.  But  all  the 
ornaments  brought  the  tree  crashing 
down.  Yesterday,  the  Democrats  de- 
cided to  have  a  legislative  party,  and 
yet  they  wanted  the  Republicans,  the 
Treasury  Secretary,  and  the  RTC  to 
clean  up  their  mess. 

Well  we  all  refuse. 

I  urge  the  Banking  Conmalttee  to 
support  a  clean  bill.  Let's  do  the  job  we 
need  to  do.  Let's  live  up  to  our  respon- 
sibility and  conunitment  to  the  deposi- 
tors, and  make  good  on  the  full  faith 
and  guarantee  of  the  U.S.  CSovemment 
while  we  put  an  end,  at  last,  to  the 
S&L  "black  hole." 


A  VIETNAM  VETERAN  WRITES  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sent  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  the 
President  by  a  Mr.  Al  Houghton  of 
Placentla.  CA.  and  I  was  so  moved  by 


the  letter  that  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues: 

AL  HOUORTON  KUmSTRIEB, 

Placentia,  CA,  February  15. 1991. 
Hon.  Gboroe  Herbert  Waucer  Bush, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  prtmarlly,  and  secondarily  the 
Congress,  for  taking  a  stand  that  Is  bringing 
healing  to  the  hearts  of  this  and  many  other 
wounded  Viet  Nam  Veterans. 

The  greatest  wounds  of  Viet  Nam  were  not 
inflicted  In  the  rice  patties  of  Southeast 
Asia,  but  were  scars  seared  In  our  hearts 
from  our  own  government  who  sent  us  off  to 
war  but  refused  to  let  us  win.  Every  soldier 
knew  the  military  could  have  won  the  Viet 
Nam  war  in  six  months  If  our  elected  leaders 
would  have  only  turned  us  loose.  Going  to 
war  and  coming  home  with  a  victory  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  but  facing  death 
and  coming  home  with  nothing  is  a  shame. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  I  have  felt  the 
Viet  Nam  years  of  my  life  were  a  worthless 
waste  until  you  stood  before  this  nation  and 
declared,  "We  will  not  fight  this  war.  with 
one  arm  tied  behind  us."  The  three  times  I 
have  seen  you  make  that  statement  on  tele- 
vision has  healed  my  heart  by  redeeming  my 
Viet  Nam  experience. 

For  the  first  time,  value  and  worth  have 
risen  ft-om  the  ashes  of  what  twenty  years 
ago  seemed  like  a  fiery  furnace.  The  value  of 
Viet  Nam  I  saw  demonstrated  through  your 
lips,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  was:  a 
generation  of  political  leaders  learned  how 
not  to  conduct  a  war.  My  experience  now  has 
great  value  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  majority  of  Congress 
learned  something  through  It  and  are  con- 
ducting Foreign  Policy  accordingly. 

Those  of  us  who  experienced  Viet  Nam 
have  lived  with  the  truth  of  Proverbs  18:14, 
"The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  him  in 
sickness,  but  who  can  bear  a  broken  spirit." 
All  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  combat  mis- 
sions I  flew  as  a  Navy  Reconnaissance  pilot 
are  now  much  more  than  entries  in  a  log 
book.  Thank  you  Mr.  President  for  helping 
heal  this  wounded  warrior. 

You  will  soon  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
publicly  heal  the  wounds  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Viet  Nam  Veterans  and  their 
families  by  extending  to  them  two  major 
missing  Ingredients  unavailable  when  their 
war  ended. 

A  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of 
Viet  Nam  in  shaping  your  determination  to 
let  the  military  do  whatever  neceeeaiy  to 
win  will  bless  families  and  heal  hurts,  be- 
cause the  soldiers  twenty  years  ago  did  not 
have  that  backing  and  commitment. 

Secondly,  helping  those  who  experienced 
Viet  Nam  see  that  they  had  a  major  role  in 
winning  this  war.  by  shaping  American  lead- 
ership thinking  about  what  to,  and  not  to  do, 
will  give  them  the  victory  they  never  had. 

May  Grod  bless  you  and  Ood  bless  America. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Al  Houobton. 


WORKS, 

SAVES 


D  1450 

MILITARY        STRENGTH 
AMERICAN       STRENGTH 
AMERICAN  LIVES 

(Mr.  GINGRICTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
just  watched  General  Schwarzkopf  give 
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an  amazing  brienng  about  an  extraor- 
dinarily successful  campalgm. 

A  few  Americans  have  been  killed, 
and  for  each  of  those  families  it  is  a 
tragedy.  Yet  to  have  achieved  what  we 
have  already  achieved  at  this  cost  is 
one  of  the  most  miraculous  campaigns 
in  the  history  of  military  campaigning. 

But  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
have  to  reflect  what  that  means.  The 
Reagan  buildup  worked.  Military 
strength  works.  American  strength 
saves  American  lives. 

Conversely,  weakness  kills;  a  weaker 
America  means  in  the  future  we  either 
cannot  do  things  or  will  risk  our  young 
men  and  women  being  killed  in  greater 
numbers  when  we  try  to  do  things. 

So  in  the  next  few  months,  when 
there  are  efforts  to  cut  the  defense 
budget,  when  there  are  efforts  to  kill 
new  technologies,  when  there  are  ef- 
forts to  lead  to  a  weaker  America,  I 
hope  this  Congress  will  remember  these 
brienngs  and  this  achievement  and  will 
recognize  that  military  strength  saves 
American  lives  and  that  a  strong 
America  is  safer  not  only  for  us  here  at 
home  but  it  is  far  safer  for  our  young 
men  and  women  in  uniform. 


J  Ml 


OUR  BRAVE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from  an 
11-day  trip  to  NATO  bases  throughout 
Europe.  As  my  trip  progressed  I  got 
closer  and  closer  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I  Anally  ended  up  at  a  forward 
operating  base  in  a  part  of  the  oper- 
ation called  Proven  Force.  There  I  vis- 
ited with  the  Air  Force  component  as- 
sisting the  magnificent  effort  to  free 
this  tiny  little  country  that  has  been 
raped,  violated,  and  torn  apart. 

The  stories  coming  across  television 
now  are  heartrending.  The  gruesome 
reports  of  atrocities  answer  once  and 
for  all  the  argument  made  by  some  in 
this  Congress,  thoughtful  though  it 
may  be,  that  sanctions  might  have 
worked  against  this  serial  killer,  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  note 
the  professionalism  of  our  men  and 
women  now  engaged  in  battle.  From 
the  young  privates  I  met  at  a  Patriot 
battery,  to  all  of  the  people  in  trans- 
portation and  security,  and  all  of  the 
service  personnel  in  various  levels  of 
Intelligence,  right  up  to  the  flghter  pi- 
lots. They  were  all  a  credit  to  their 
country.  I  stood  on  a  runway  5  days 
a^o  with  a  young  captain  who  had  just 
flown  a  night  mission.  He  should  have 
been  in  bed.  but  Instead  was  up  waving 
an  American  flag  and  watching  tankers 
move  out— using  the  buddy  system — 
followed  by  four  F-15's,  four  F-4's.  four 
F-16'8,  on  their  own  night  mission.  We 


went  out  to  wave  goodbye  to  them,  and 
la^yed  they  would  return  safely. 

The  professionalism  of  our  Army,  our 
Navy,  and  our  Air  Force  is  truly  Im- 
IM-essive,  trom  the  lowest  private  right 
up  to  our  Commander  in  Chief,  George 
Bush,  who  is  pictured  on  the  page  of 
one  of  our  newspapers  as  Superman. 
And  every  word  of  the  letter  that 
Henry  Hyde  just  read  is  true.  That  re- 
connaissance pilot  he  spoke  of  was 
probably  flying  RA-5  Vigilantes  and 
his  product,  the  photographs,  would  go 
to  the  basement  of  the  White  House, 
where  an  American  President  playing 
general  would  pick  air  targets.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  would  usually 
sign  off  on  these  targets  as  being  foot- 
Iwidges. 

We  are  doing  it  totally  different  now. 
That  specter  of  Vietnam,  which  has 
been  the  uninvited  guest  at  every  sin- 
gle defense  and  intelligence  briefing  on 
this  Capitol  Hill  for  over  17  years,  that 
specter  is  gone.  The  ghost  is  buried;  we 
have  put  dirt  on  it.  We  have  shown  how 
this  Nation  can  truly  respond  to  911 — 
a£  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  have  sarcastically  said  we  should 
not  do.  When  the  rescue  call  goes  out 
over  911,  those  young  men  and  women 
are  proud  to  respond,  and  I  think  it  is 
truly  a  new  day  for  America.  I  hope  ev- 
erybody here  and  in  the  other  chamber 
has  gotten  the  message. 

Thank  you.  President  George  Bush, 
for  your  incredible  leadership. 


You  had  better  believe  they'd  like  to 
get  tkelr  hands  on  our  technology. 

But  if  the  gulf  war  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  we  should  safeguard, 
and  qot  share,  our  critical  technologies 
with  people  who  still  call  themselves 
Communists. 


LET  US  MAKE  SURE  WE  DO  NOT 
GIVE  THE  SOVIETS  THE  TECH- 
NOLOGY THAT  IS  WINNING  THE 
GULF  WAR 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes  when  I  read  that 
we  might  be  in  the  process  of  selling  of 
all  things  our  Patriot  technology  to  of 
all  places  Moscow. 

That's  why  I  am  asking  every  one  of 
you  to  sign  a  letter  I  am  sending  to 
President  Bush,  asking  him  to  make 
sure  we  do  not  grlve  the  Soviets  the 
technology  that  is  winning  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  would  also  ask  that  when  the  House 
considers  the  Export  Facilitation  Act, 
it  absolutely  must  be  under  an  open 
role. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  world  since 
this  bill  passed  the  House  last  year. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  their  re- 
newed capacity  for  diplomatic  mischief 
in  recent  weeks. 

They  have  also  shown  the  true  face  of 
perestroika  and  glasnost  with  their  op- 
pression in  the  Baltic  nations. 

So  if  we  regret  the  arms  we  sold  to 
the  Iraqis,  we  certainly  will  regret  sell- 
ing Partlot  technology  to  a  potentially 
much  stronger  foe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reactionary  mili- 
tary is  on  the  rise  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


WHEN  HEROES  ARE  MADE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  my  colleagues,  I  was  just  stand- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  Chamber  talking 
with  one  of  my  colleagues  about  this 
magnificent  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  recent  months  relative 
to  America's  leadership  In  the  world. 

All  of  us  have  been  concerned  about 
the  dlsls  in  the  Middle  East.  Indeed,  as 
we  watched  this  display,  this  magnifi- 
cent display  of  our  technology  and 
what  it  can  do  from  the  air,  many  of  us 
were  proud  once  again  for  the  votes  we 
cast  to  build  toward  a  strong  America 
again. 

AH  of  us  joined  with  America  worried 
about  a  ground  war.  We  in  the  House 
had  the  privilege  to  experience  time 
and  time  again  briefings  firom  our  ex- 
perts, our  new-found  heroes. 

I  will  never  forget  that  one  day 
wheite  Members  were  almost  harangu- 
ing Colin  Powell  relative  to  a  ground 
war.  General  Powell  said  this: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  may  be  to  finally 
accomplish  our  mission  here,  we  will  get  to 
a  ground  war,  but  there  is  many  a  way  to 
fight  a  ground  war.  There  is  the  smart  way 
to  flfht  one,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  dumb 
way.  We  intend  to  fight  the  smart  way. 

Heroes  have  been  found  in  this  mag- 
nificent display.  They  begin  with  the 
likes  of  Colin  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf;  Indeed  Dick  Cheney;  in- 
deed the  President  of  the  United 
States,  George  Bush. 


I|IAQ  WAR:  "MOTHER  OF  ALL 
ROUTS" 


I 


(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel  recently  printed  a  per- 
fect headline. 

It  said,  "Mother  of  all  Routs!" 

Now  that  more  than  50,000  of 
Saddam's  army  have  given  themselves 
up,  and  his  armor  is  being  destroyed, 
and  his  air  force  is  nonexistent  Saddam 
is  awfully  quiet.  Where  is  the  bluster 
from  the  man  that  challenged  the  al- 
lies to  enter  "the  mother  of  all  bat- 
tiest" He  Is  cowering  behind  the  skirts 
of  Ifaqi  women  and  children. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  turned 
Saddam's  "mother  of  all  battles"  into 
one  of  the  greatest  routs  in  modem 
military  history. 
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I  can't  begin  to  express  my  pride  for 
our  troope  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
What  a  magnificent  Job  they  did. 

In  early  January,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  traveling  to  the  Middle  E^t  and  met 
with  our  troops.  I  saw  honor,  enthu- 
siasm, courage,  intellect,  and  a  strong 
willingness  to  get  the  job  done. 

Those  qualities  were  also  present  last 
Friday  when  the  A  Company,  3d  Bat- 
talion, 20th  Special  Forces  Group  Air- 
borne left  my  hometown  of  Ocala.  FL, 
for  Saudi  Arabia.  They  left  just  hours 
before  the  ground  war  was  to  begin. 

It  is  this  attitude,  this  willingness  to 
get  the  job  done,  that  has  led  to  "the 
mother  of  all  routs." 

Congress  can  be  proud  of  itself  for 
contributing  to  that  go  forward  atti- 
tude when,  on  January  12,  1991.  it  ap- 
proved a  resolution  permitting  the  use 
of  force  after  January  15.  That  was  the 
most  difficult  vote  we've  had  to  make 
in  this  body  in  years,  but  we  did  it  be- 
cause, like  our  troops,  we  knew  we  had 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Thank  God  we  acted. 

Now  Saddam  must  pay  personally  for 
his  ruthlessness.  I  support  putting  him 
on  trial  in  international  court  and 
make  him  explain  his  actions  to  the 
world.  I  also  support  forcing  Iraq  to 
pay  for  the  reconstruction  of  tiny  Ku- 
wait. 


SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL 
RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  555) 
to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve  and 
clarify  the  protections  provided  by 
that  act;  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  veterans'  reem- 
ployment rights  and  to  improve  veter- 
ans' rights  to  reinstatement  of  health 
insurance,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

SBcnow  i.  aBOBT  mzx 

This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  ROief  Act  Amendments  of  1991 ". 
SBC.  S.  EVKTHW  AND  IMSIXBSS  DUBING  WU- 

TAinrsEKncE. 

(a)  Increased  Maximum  Rental  Amount  for 
APFUCABiUTY  OF  STAY.— Section  XO  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (SO 
U.S.C.  App.  530)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"SISO"  in  subsection  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "S1.2O0". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Such  section  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  stibsections  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  subaectioru  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (1)  hereof  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  applies  to  actions  for  etriction 


or  distress  that  are  commenced  after  July  31, 
1990. 

SBC.  3.  ETTBlfSION  OF  POWER  OF  ATTOBSBY 
PBOTBCnON. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  701  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (SO  U.S.C. 
App.  591)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  This  section  applies  to  the  following  pow- 
ers of  attorney  executed  by  a  person  in  military 
service  or  under  a  call  or  order  to  report  for 
military  service  (or  who  has  been  advised  by  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  such 
person  may  receive  such  a  call  or  order): 

"(1)  A  power  of  attorney  that  is  executed  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era  (as  defined  in  section 
101(29)  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code). 

"(2)  A  power  of  attorney  that  expires  by  its 
terms  after  July  31, 1990. ". 

SSa  4.  PROFESSIONAL  UABtUTr  PROTBCTION 
FOB  CBBTAJN  PBRSONS  ORDBBBD 
TO  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  THE  ARMED 
FQBCBS. 

Article  VII  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  This  section  applies  to  a  person 
who — 

"(1)  after  July  31,  1990,  is  ordered  to  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training)  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 672  (a)  or  (g),  673,  673b,  674,  675,  or  6SS  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  who  is  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  such  title 
during  a  period  when  ntembers  are  on  active 
duty  pursuant  to  any  of  the  preceding  sections: 
and 

"(2)  immediately  before  receiving  the  order  to 
active  duty— 

"(A)  was  engaged  in  the  furnishing  of  health- 
care services  or  other  services  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  professional  services: 
and 

"(B)  had  in  effect  a  professional  liability  in- 
surance policy  that  does  not  continue  to  cover 
claims  filed  unth  respect  to  such  person  during 
the  period  of  the  person's  active  duty  unless  the 
premiums  are  paid  for  such  coverage  for  such 
period. 

"(b)(1)  Coverage  of  a  person  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  by  a  professional  liability  insur- 
ance policy  shall  be  suspended  in  accordarux 
with  this  subsection  upon  receipt  of  the  written 
reguest  of  such  person  by  the  insurance  carrier. 

"(2)  A  professional  liability  insurance 
carrier — 

"(A)  may  not  require  that  premiums  be  paid 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  for  any  professional 
liability  insurance  coverage  suspended  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1):  and 

"(B)  shall  refund  any  amount  paid  for  cov- 
erage for  the  period  of  such  suspension  or,  upon 
the  election  of  such  person,  apply  such  amount 
for  the  payment  of  any  premium  becoming  due 
upon  the  reinstatement  of  such  coverage. 

"(3)  A  professional  liability  insurance  carrier 
sttall  not  be  liable  with  respect  to  any  claim  that 
is  based  on  professional  conduct  (including  any 
failure  to  take  any  action  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity) of  a  person  that  occurs  during  a  period 
of  suspension  of  that  person's  professional  li- 
ability insurarux  under  this  subsection.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  claim 
based  upon  the  failure  of  a  professional  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  patient*  to  be  cared  for 
during  the  period  of  the  professional's  active 
duty  service  shall  be  considered  to  be  based  on 
an  action  or  failure  to  take  action  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  of  suspension  of  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  under  this  subsection, 
except  in  a  case  in  which  professional  services 
were  provided  after  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
such  period. 

"(c)(1)  Professional  liability  insurarux  cov- 
erage suspended  in  the  case  of  any  person  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reinstated  by  the 


insurance  carrier  on  the  date  on  which  that  per- 
son transmits  to  the  insurance  carrier  a  urritten 
request  for  reinstatement. 

"(2)  The  request  of  a  person  for  reinstatement 
shall  be  effective  only  if  the  person  transmits 
the  request  to  the  insurance  carrier  within  X 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  person  is  re- 
leased from  actii>e  duty.  The  insurarux  carrier 
shall  notify  the  person  of  the  due  date  for  pay- 
ment of  the  premium  of  such  insurance.  Such 
premium  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  within  X 
days  after  the  receipt  of  that  notice. 

"(3)  The  period  for  which  professional  liabil- 
ity insurance  coverage  shall  be  reinstated  for  a 
person  under  this  subsection  may  not  be  less 
than  the  balarux  of  the  period  for  which  cov- 
erage would  have  continued  uruler  the  insur- 
ance policy  if  the  coverage  had  not  been  sus- 
pended. 

"(d)  An  insurance  carrier  rmy  not  increase 
the  amount  of  the  premium  charged  for  profes- 
sional liability  insurarux  coverage  of  any  person 
for  the  minimum  period  of  the  reinstatement  of 
such  coverage  required  under  subsection  (c)(3) 
to  an  amount  greater  than  the  amount  charge- 
able for  such  coverage  for  such  period  before  the 
suspension,  except  to  the  extent  of  any  general 
increase  in  the  premium  amounts  charged  by 
that  carrier  for  the  same  professional  liability 
coverage  for  persons  similarly  covered  by  suck 
insurance  during  the  period  of  the  suspension. 

'  '(e)  This  section  does  not— 

"(1)  require  a  suspension  of  professional  li- 
ability insurance  coverage  for  any  person  who  is 
not  a  person  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and 
who  is  covered  by  the  same  professional  liability 
insurance  as  a  person  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
section: or 

"(2)  relieve  any  person  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  premiums  for  the  coverage  not  required  to 
be  suspended. 

"(f)(1)  A  civil  or  administrative  action  for 
damages  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  professional 
negligence  or  other  professiorutl  liability  of  a 
person  whose  professional  liability  iruurarux 
coverage  has  been  susperuled  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  stayed  until  the  end  of  the  period  of 
the  suspension  if— 

"(A)  the  action  was  commenced  during  that 
period: 

'  '(B)  the  action  is  based  on  an  act  or  omission 
that  occurred  before  the  date  on  which  the  sus- 
pension became  effective:  and 

"(C)  the  suspended  professiorutl  liability  in- 
surance uwuld,  except  for  the  suspension,  on  its 
face  cover  the  alleged  professional  negligence  or 
other  professioiuH  liability  negligence  or  other 
professional  liability  of  the  person. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  civil  or  administrative  action 
for  damages  is  stayed  under  paragraph  (1)  in 
the  case  of  any  person,  the  action  shall  6e 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  on  the  date  on  which 
the  professiorutl  liability  insurarux  coverage  of 
such  person  is  reinstated  under  subsection  (c). 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  a  dxnl  or  administrative  ac- 
tion for  which  a  stay  could  have  been  granted 
uruler  subsection  (f)  by  reason  of  the  suspension 
of  professional  liability  insurarux  coverage  of 
the  defendant  uruler  this  section,  the  period  of 
the  suspension  of  the  coverage  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  computation  of  any  statutory  period  of 
limitation  on  the  commencement  of  such  action. 

"(h)  If  a  person  whose  professUmal  liability 
insurarux  coverage  is  suspended  under  sub- 
section (b)  dies  during  the  period  of  the 
suspension— 

"(1)  the  requirement  for  the  grant  or  continu- 
ance of  a  stay  in  any  civil  or  administrative  ac- 
tion agairtst  such  person  uruler  niteectten  (fXV 
shall  terminate  on  the  date  of  the  death  of  such 
person:  arul 

"(2)  the  carrier  of  the  professional  liability  in- 
surarux so  susperuled  shall  be  liable  for  any 
claim  for  damages  for  professiorutl  negtigerux  or 
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other  jnofesxional  liabUity  of  the  deceased  per- 
$on  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  carrier  vfould  be  liable  if  the  person  had 
died  while  covered  by  such  insurance  but  before 
the  claim  toas  filed. 

"(i)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  active  duty'  has  the  meaning 
given  tliat  term  in  section  101  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  The  term  'profession'  includes  occupa- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  term  'professional'  includes  occupa- 
tional.". 
SBC.  a.  HEALra  insurance  reinstatement 

UPON  REEMIPUmtKNT. 

(a)  AMEMDMENT  TO  TITLE  38.— Paragraph  (1) 
Of  section  2021(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(b)(1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  employer-offered  health 
insurance,  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  may 
not  be  imposed  in  connection  with  coverage  of  a 
health  or  physical  condition  of  a  person  entitled 
to  participate  in  that  insurance  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  or  a  health  or  physical  condition  of 
any  other  person  who  is  covered  by  the  insur- 
ance by  reason  of  the  coverage  of  such  person, 

if- 

"(i)  the  coridition  arose  before  or  during  that 
person's  period  of  training  or  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces: 

"(ii)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would  not 
have  been  imposed  for  the  condition  during  a 
period  of  coverage  resulting  from  participation 
by  such  person  in  the  insurance:  and 

"(Hi)  the  condition  of  such  person  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  service- 
connected.". 

(b)  AUENDMENT   TO  SOLDIERS'   ASD   SAJLORS' 

Civil  Reuef  Act  of  1940.— Article  VII  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  C^vil  Relief  Act  of  1940  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  702.  as  added 
by  section  4,  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  703.  (a)  A  person  who.  by  reason  of  mili- 
tary service  described  in  section  702(a)(1),  is  en- 
titled to  the  rights  and  benefits  of  this  Act  shall 
also  be  entitled  upon  release  from  such  military 
service  to  reinstatement  of  any  health  insurance 
which  (1)  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  such 
service  commenced,  and  (2)  was  terminated  ef- 
fective on  a  date  during  the  period  of  such  serv- 
ice. 

"(b)  An  exclusion  or  a  waiting  period  may  not 
be  imposed  in  connection  with  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance  coverage  of  a  health  or  phys- 
ical condition  of  a  person  under  subsection  (a). 
or  a  health  or  physical  condition  of  any  other 
person  who  is  covered  by  the  insurance  by  rea- 
son of  the  coverage  of  such  person,  if— 

"(1)  the  condition  arose  before  or  during  that 
person's  period  of  training  or  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces: 

"(2)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would  not 
have  been  imposed  for  the  condition  during  a 
period  of  coverage  resulting  from  participation 
by  such  person  in  the  insurance;  and 

"(3)  the  condition  of  such  person  has  not  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  be  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the 
Une  of  duty  (unthin  the  meaning  of  section  105 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code). 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  employer-offered  insurance  benefits  in  which 
a  person  referred  to  in  such  subsection  is  enti- 
tled to  participate  pursuant  to  the  provisioris  of 
chapter  43  of  title  38,  United  Slates  Code.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  August  1, 
1990. 

amC.  ft  STAT  or  JVDKtAL  PROCBEDtNGS. 

(a)  Stay  of  Action  or  Proceeding.- In  any 
judicial  action  or  proceeding  (other  than  a 
criitdnal  proceeding)  in  which  a  member  of  the 


Armed  Forces  described  in  subsection  (b)  is  in- 
vtlvai  (either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant),  the 
court  shall,  upon  application  by  such  member 
(or  some  other  person  on  the  mcjnber's  behalf)  at 
any  stage  before  final  judgment  is  entered,  stay 
the  action  or  proceeding  until  a  date  after  June 
3$.  1991. 

(b)  Members  Covered.— A  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  covered  by  subsection  (a)  if  at 
the  time  of  application  for  the  stay  of  a  judicial 
action  or  proceeding  the  member— 

(1)  is  on  active  duty;  and 

(2)  is  serving  outside  the  State  in  which  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding is  located. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam. 

sbc.  7.  kxercisb  op  rights  under  act  not  to 
affect  certain  future  finan- 
cial transactions. 

Article  I  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940  (50  U.S.C.  App.  510  et  seg.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  108.  Application  by  a  person  in  military 
service  for,  or  receipt  by  a  person  in  military 
service  of.  a  stay,  postponement,  or  suspension 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the 
payment  of  any  tax.  fine,  penalty,  insurance 
premium,  or  other  civil  obligation  or  liability  of 
that  person  shall  not  itself  (without  regard  to 
other  considerations)  provide  the  basis  for  any 
of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  determination  by  any  lender  or  other 
person  that  such  person  in  military  service  is 
wnable  to  pay  such  civil  obligation  or  liability  in 
accordance  with  its  terms. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a  credit  transaction  be- 
tween a  creditor  and  such  person  in  military 
service — 

"(A)  a  denial  or  revocation  of  credit  by  the 
creditor; 

"(B)  a  change  by  the  creditor  in  the  terms  of 
an  existing  credit  arrangement;  or 

"(C)  a  refusal  by  the  creditor  to  grant  credit 
to  such  person  in  substantially  the  amount  or 
on  substantially  the  terms  requested. 

"(3)  An  adverse  report  relating  to  the  credit- 
uorthiness  of  such  person  in  military  service  by 
or  to  any  person  or  entity  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  assembling  or  evaluating  consumer  credit 
information. 

"(4)  A  refusal  by  an  insurer  to  insfure  such 
person.". 

SBC.  8.  CLARIFICATION  OF  TTTLB  38  REEMPLOY- 
MBNT  RIGHTS  COVERAGE  FOR  RE- 
SERVISTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section 
3024  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "active  duty  for  not  more 
than  90  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
tive duty  (other  than  for  training)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  including  any  period  of  ex- 
tension of  active  duty  under  section  673b  of  title 
10"  before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
siiall  apply  to  any  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  (other  than  for  training)  under  section 
973b  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  after  July 
31,  1990. 

(b)  TECHNICAL  Amendment.— (1)  Subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"provided  for  by  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
Seu  thereof  "provided  for  by  this  chapter". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  as  of  December  3.  1974. 
$SC.  9.  TECHNICAL  AMBNDMBNTS  TO  SOUMBBS' 
AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL  RBUBF  ACT  OF 
1*40. 
The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  is  amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Section  101  (50  U.S.C.  App.  511)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "the  Air 
Force,"  after  "the  Marine  Corps,";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "shall 
include"  ond  all  that  follows  through  "dis- 
charge" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "means,  in 
the  case  of  any  person,  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  person  enters  active  serv- 
ice and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  person's  re- 
lease". 

(2)  $ection  102  (50  U.S.C.  App.  512)  is  amended 
by  staking  out  ",  including  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands while  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,". 

(3)  Section  103(4)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  513(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  C^vil  Re- 
lief Aet  Amendments  of  1942  ". 

(4)  Section  105  (50  U.S.C.  App.  515)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "to  insure"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operat- 
ing ai  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall  ensure";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation". 

(5)  Section  106  (50  U.S.C.  App.  516)  U 
amenSed — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Selective  Training  and 
Serviee  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Military  Selective  Service  Act 
(50  U^.C.  App.  451  et  seg.)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "he  reports  for  such  serv- 
ice" (tnd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  member 
reports  for  military  service  or  the  date  on  which 
the  otder  is  revoked,  whichever  is  earlier". 

(6)  Section  205  (50  U.S.C.  App.  525)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1942"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  6,  1942". 

(7)  Section  206  (50  U.S.C.  App.  526)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "per  centum  per  annum" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "percent  per  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  his  entry"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "bear  interest"  and  in- 
sertirtB  in  lieu  thereof  "before  that  person's 
entry  into  ttiat  service  shall,  during  any  part  of 
the  period  of  military  service,  bear  interest". 

(8)  Section  300  (50  U.S.C.  App.  530)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (c),  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion t(b).  by  striking  out  "shall  be  guilty"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "SI, 000,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  fined  as  provided  in 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  to  exceed  one  year, ";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d),  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 2(b),  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  War," 
and  oil  that  follows  through  "as  the  case  may 
be,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Defense  or  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operat- 
ing at  a  service  in  the  Navy,". 

(9)  Sections  301(2),  302(4),  304(3),  and  305(3) 
(SO  U.S.C.  App.  531(2),  532(4).  534(3),  535(3))  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  guilty"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "tljOOO,"  and  inserting 
in  lHu  thereof  "shall  be  fined  as  provided  in 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  to  exceed  one  year,". 

(lOi  Section  302(3)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  532(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  the  date  of  en- 
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actment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1942  and". 

(11)  Section  400(a)  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  540(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  C^ivil  Relief 
Act  Amendments  of  1942  or  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  before"  in  clause  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  180 
days  before". 

(12)  Section  401  (SO  V.S.C.  App.  541)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "AdministratoT  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(13)  Section  402  (50  U.S.C.  App.  542)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  "Vet- 
erans' Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(14)  Section  403  (50  U.S.C.  App.  543)  is 
amended^ 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs": 
and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(15)  Section  404  (50  U.S.C.  App.  544)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administration" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(16)  Section  405  (50  U.S.C.  App.  545)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(17)  Section  407  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  547)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  "The 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(18)  Section  408  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  548)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(19)  Section  504(3)  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  564(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "urithin  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or". 

(20)  Section  505(1)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  565(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(30  U.S.C.  28)"  after 
"section  2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States". 

(21)  Section  506(2)  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  566(2))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "six  montlis  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  or":  arul 

(B)  by  striking  out  "General  Land  Office  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Bureau  of  Land 
Management". 

(22)  Section  507  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  567)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "General  Land  Office"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Bureau  of  Land  Management": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  register  of  a  United 
States  land  office"  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  officer  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ",  inclusive"  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(23)  Section  510(2)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  570(2))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  effective 


date  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"before  October  17, 1940". 

(24)  Section  514  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  574)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "orders:  Provided,  That 
nothing"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "orders.  Nothing":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  use  thereof:"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  all  that  follows  through  "has 
been  paid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
use  thereof,  but  only  if  a  license,  fee,  or  excise 
required  by  the  State  or  territory,  possession,  or 
District  of  Columbia  of  which  the  person  is  a 
resident  or  in  which  the  person  is  domiciled  has 
been  paid". 

(25)  Section  600  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  580)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
17,1940,". 

(26)  Section  601  (50  U.S.C.  App.  581)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  stnking  out  "Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  War  or  the 
Navy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "jurisdiction:  Provided, 
That  no"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "jurisdic- 
tion. No". 

(27)  Section  604  (50  U.S.C.  App.  584)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1945:  Provided,  That" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""1945,  except  that"": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""thereafter:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  whenever""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "thereafter.  Whenever"'. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the  read- 
ing:). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  grentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1500 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
initial  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Mississippi  to  explain  his 
request. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  H.R.  555  passed  the  House  on 
January  29.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
and  the  veterans  reemployment  rights 
law.  The  Senate  clarified  that  section  6 
of  the  bill,  which  allows  service  mem- 
bers to  delay  court  proceedings  involv- 
ing them  until  July  1,  1991,  does  not 
apply  to  criminal  proceedings.  The 
Senate  also  made  minor  technical 
amendments  to  the  bill  last  Thursday 
and  today  we  are  concurring  in  those 
amendments  in  order  to  get  the  bill  to 
the  President  without  ftirther  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  of  these 
bills  we  have  passed  the  last  several 


weeks  to  help  our  returning  veterans 
and  to  show  that  our  country  and  the 
Congress  are  so  proud  of  what  they 
have  done  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  come 
up  with  an  appropriate  readjustment 
package  for  our  returning  service  per- 
sonnel, which  will  include  educational 
benefits,  small  business  help,  home 
loan  improvement,  increases  in  life  in- 
surance and  other  matters. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONTOOMBRY], 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miasissippi? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will,  of  course, 
not  object.  I  simply  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] and  his  committee  for  the  tre- 
mendous work  they  have  done  not  only 
on  this  legislation  but  over  the  years 
in  advancing  and  advocating  veterans' 
rights.  I  just  think  we  really  ought  to 
express  our  full  appreciation  by  voting 
unanimously  and  giving  our  unanimous 
support  to  this  legislation. 

The  102d  Congress  has  already  aiK 
proved  several  veterans'  measures  that 
I  support,  including  bills  to  com- 
pensate Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
been  exposed  to  agent  orange  and  a 
cost-of-living  Increase  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. It  is  especially  important  at  this 
time  when  our  young  soldiers  are  on 
the  battlefield,  that  veterans  know  the 
Congress  will  address  their  needs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, which  oversees  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  I  Intend  to 
continue  monitoring  Federal  veterans' 
programs  to  ensure  that  they  are  oper- 
ating effectively  and  are  responsive  to 
America's  veterans.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  as  we  do  all  we  can  to  help 
veterans  who  have  served  their  country 
well. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss].  Over  the  years  the  gentleman 
has  been  totally  supportive  of  veterans' 
programs,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlenaan  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  termpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  trom  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


J  M 


PROVIDING  FOR  VETERANS  AD- 
MINISTRATION GRANTS  TO  AS- 
SIST MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  ES- 
TABLISHING NEW  RESEARCH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  111)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  carry  out  a  joint  program 
to  make  grants  for  the  establishment 
of  research  centers  at  qualifying  medi- 
cal schools,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  Ill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

aCnON  1.  GRANTS  TO  ESTABLISH  RESEARCH 
CCNTERS  AT  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  VH— RESEARCH  GRANTS 
"14171.  Piirpo«e  of  Bubchapter 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  carry  out  a  Joint 
prognjn  to  assist  medical  schools  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  research  centers  to  carry 
out  medical  research  in  particular  nelds  or 
specialties. 
"14173.  Grant  program 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  jointly  make 
grants  under  this  subchapter  to  qualifying 
medical  schools  to  assist  such  medical 
schools  in  the  establishment  of  new  medical 
research  centers.  Any  such  grant  may  only 
be  made  if  the  two  Secretaries  and  the  medi- 
cal school  enter  into  an  agreement  under 
section  4173  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  qualifying  medical  school  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter  is  a  medical  school 
of  a  university  that  is  located  in  a  State  and 
tbat^ 

"(1)  does  not  have  an  established  research 
center  In  the  particular  field  or  specialty 
with  respect  to  which  an  application  under 
section  4175  is  submitted; 

"(2)  is  located  In  proximity  to,  and  is  affili- 
ated with,  a  medical  facility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  which  itself  has  an 
afflllation  with  a  medical  facility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and 

"(3)  has  demonstrable  potential  for  suc- 
ceosful  develoiHnent  of  such  a  new  research 
center  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  under 
this  subchapter. 

"(c)  Funds  provided  to  a  medical  school  by 
a  grant  under  this  subchapter  may  be  used 
for— 

"(1)  the  acquisition,  construction,  alter- 
ation, and  renovation  of  facilities  for  the  re- 
search center; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  equii)ment  of  the  re- 
search center;  and 

"(3)  the  operation  of  the  research  center 
during  its  first  three  years  of  operation. 

"(d)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  sub- 
chaiiter,  the  two  Secretaries  shall  ensure 
that  the  centers  for  which  the  grants  are 
made  are  located  in  geographically  dispersed 
I  of  the  United  States. 


"14173.    Activities    of   reMarcti    centers    for 
whicli  grants  made 

"(a)  Whenever  a  grant  is  made  under  this 
subchapter,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
f^rs  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish an  advisory  committee  to  advise  the 
medical  school  concerned  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  research  center  for  which 
the  grant  is  made.  The  advisory  committee 
shall  include  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  medical  school  and  shall  re- 
main in  existence  until  terminated  by  the 
two  Secretaries. 

"(b)  A  medical  school  to  which  a  grant  is 
made  under  this  subchapter  shall  administer 
the  research  center  for  which  the  grrant  is 
made  as  a  separate  administrative  entity 
with  its  own  director  (or  other  appropriate 
chief  official). 

'•(c)(1)  The  Secretaries  may  not  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  make  a  grant  under  this 
subchapter  unless  the  Secretaries  find,  and 
the  agreement  includes  satisfactory  assur- 
aoces.  that  the  school  to  which  the  grant  is 
made  will  maintain  such  arrangements  with 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medical 
facility  with  which  it  is  affiliated  (including 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  made  under 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  81  of  this  title)  as 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  in  carrying  out 
tie  mission  of  the  respective  medical  facili- 
ties and  the  school.  Such  arrangements  shall 
Include  provisions  ensuring  that  research 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs medical  facility,  and  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  medical  facility  with  which  it  is 
associated,  may  carry  out  research  activities 
at  the  research  center  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

"(2)  The  agreement  shall  require  that,  to 
the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  paragraph 
(1),  facilities  of  the  research  center  shall  be 
made  available  for  research  activities  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

••(d)  The  Secretaries  shall  ensure  that  an 
agreement  under  this  section  includes  appro- 
priate provisions  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
ftinding  for  the  research  center,  and  any  Fed- 
eral research  activities  carried  out  at  the  re- 
search center,  are  acknowledged  in  the  ac- 
tivities and  publications  of  the  center. 

"(e)  An  agreement  under  this  section  shall 
oontain  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
(In  addition  to  those  imposed  pursuant  to 
section  507(Xe)  of  this  title  and  this  section) 
as  the  Secretaries  consider  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
1 4174.  Funding 

"(a)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
Ohapter,  when  added  to  any  other  Federal 
fUnds  to  be  used  for  the  project  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made,  may  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(b)(1)  One  half  of  the  amount  of  a  grant 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  one- 
half  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
flense. 

"(2)  Funds  for  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
Chapter  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  may  only  be  provided  from 
funds  appropriated  for  grants  under  this  sub- 
Chapter.  Funds  for  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
Chapter  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  be  provided  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  research,  development,  test,  and 
•valuation. 

"(c)  The  two  Secretaries  may  not  enter 
Into  an  agreement  for  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
chapter unless  the  Secretaries  find,  and  the 
agreement  includes  satisfactory  assurances, 
that— 

'•(1)  the  amount  of  support  for  the  proposed 
medical   research  center  from  non-Federal 


sources  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  the 
amouAt  of  such  support  from  Federal 
sources: 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  support  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  when  combined  with  the 
amoust  of  the  proposed  grant,  is  sufficient 
for  the  project  to  proceed  upon  award  of  the 
grant;  and 

"(3)  upon  approval  of  the  grant,  no  further 
action  by  non-Federal  entities  Is  required  to 
make  the  necessary  funds  available  for  the 
projeot. 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Sec- 
retaries may  increase  the  amount  of  any 
grant  awarded  to  any  applicant  for  a  project 
under  this  section  by  an  amount  by  which 
the  Secretaries  determine  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  construction,  acquisition, 
or  renovations  has  increased  ft-om  the  esti- 
mated cost  on  which  the  Secretaries  based 
the  determination  to  award  the  grant,  if  the 
Secretaries  determine  that  the  grant  was 
awar^d  before  the  applicant  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  construction  or  renovations 
provided  for  in  such  project. 

"(2)  A  grant  may  not  be  increased  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  grant  initially  awarded  for 
such  project,  and  the  amount  of  such  grant 
(as  Increased)  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  revised  cost  of  the  project. 
"t417k.  Grants:  applications  and  priwlty 

"(a)  A  medical  school  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subchapter  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  an  applica- 
tion tihat  sets  forth  the  following: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  grant  requested 
with  respect  to  the  project. 

"(2)  A  description  of  the  proposed  research 
center.  Including  a  description  of  the  pro- 
posed Bite  for  the  center,  a  description  of  the 
proposed  field  of  research  in  which  the  cen- 
ter will  specialize,  and  a  statement  showing 
the  ciipability  of  the  medical  school  to  suc- 
cessfully develop  such  research  center. 

"(3)  Reasonable  assurance  that,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  the  new  center  will  be 
used  to  conduct  research  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 4101(c)(1)  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Reasonable  assurance  that  the  title  to 
such  site  will  be  vested  solely  in  the  appli- 
cant. 

"(5)  Reasonable  assurance  that  adequate  fi- 
nancial support  will  be  available  (A)  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  (or  for  facility 
acquisition  or  renovation)  upon  award  of  the 
grant,  and  (B)  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  facility  when  complete. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  renova- 
tion of  an  existing  facility,  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  estimated  total  cost  of  any  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  the 
facility  will  not  be  greater  than  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  of  an  equivalent 
new  facility. 

"(7)  A  statement  of  the  relationship  of  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  out  at  the  research  cen- 
ter to  programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  including  pro- 
grams for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
and  programs  for  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  health-care  professionals  for  employ- 
ment by  the  Department,  and  programs  and 
acti^ties  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(D)  In  considering  applications  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  give  priority  to  applications 
for  grants  for  proposed  research  centers 
whlcfc  will  emphasize  research  In  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas  (over  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  proposed  centers  which 
will  not  emphasize  research  in  such  areas): 
"Diabetes  and  metabolic  diseases. 
"I¥o8thetics  and  rehabilitation  medicine. 
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"Mental  health,  behavioral  medicine,  and 
neurological  disease. 

"Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS)  and  Immunodeficiency  diseases. 

"Alzheimer  and  dementia. 

"Degenerative  cardiopulmonary  disease. 

"Cancer. 

"Technology  assessment. 

"Toxicology. 

"(c)  The  Secretaries  shall  use  a  merit  re- 
view process  in  considering  applications  and 
in  awarding  grants  under  this  subchapter. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  paid  to  the  applicant.  Such 
amount  shall  be  paid.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  installments 
consistent  with  the  progress  of  the  project, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  and  certify 
for  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Funds  paid  under  this  section  for  an  ap- 
proved project  shall  be  used  solely  for  carry- 
ing out  such  project  as  apiiroved. 

"(e)  An  amendment  of  an  application 
(whether  or  not  approved)  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
application. 

"14178.  Anthorizatioii  of  appropriations 

"(a)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  the  sum 
of  SSO,(X)0.(X)0  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1995  for  puriwses  of  grants  under 
this  subchapter.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  authorization  may  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

"(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  appropriated,  if  so  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts. 

"14177.  R«covefy  of  amouBts  if  grant  oondi- 
tionanot  met 

"(a)  If  the  Secretaries  determine  that  a 
medical  school  to  which  a  grant  is  made 
under  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  falls  substantially  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  subchapter  as  a  condition  of  the  grant: 
or 

"(2)  no  longer  operates  the  medical  re- 
search center  for  which  the  grant  was  made 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  grant, 
the  Secretaries  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
fW>m  the  recipient  of  the  grant  the  amount 
of  the  grant. 

"(b)  The  Secretaries  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  VH— RESEARCH  GRANTS 
"4171.  Purpose  of  subchapter. 
"4172.  Grant  program. 
"4173.  Activities    of    research    centers    for 

which  grants  made. 
"4174.  Funding. 

"4175.  Grants:  applications  and  priority. 
"4176.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 
"4177.  Recovery  of  amounts  if  grant  condi- 
tions not  met.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  grentlemaD  firom 
MisBissippl  [Mr.  Montoomert]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gren- 
tleman  trom  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
trom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montqomery]. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research  is  the  key  to 
the  quality  of  care,  whether  such  care 
is  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  by  the  private  sector.  With- 
out a  viable  research  program,  the 
quality  of  care  will  suffer. 

H.R.  Ill  is  imique  in  that  it  invites 
the  private  and  public  sectors  to  join 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
unique  research  opportunities. 

The  House  endorsed  this  legislation 
when  it  passed  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  4390, 
on  June  12,  1990.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  failed  to  act  on 
that  bill,  and  now  H.R.  Ill  is  another 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  en- 
hance the  research  opportunities 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  chief  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
is  one  of  our  new  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Edwards].  We 
are  very  pleased  to  have  him  on  the 
committee.  He  certainly  has  pitched 
right  in  working  on  veterans'  affairs.  I 
will  yield  time  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Texas  to  explain  this  legislation,  but 
before  doing  that,  again  let  me  say 
that  I  want  to  thank  the  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Foley,  and  the  minor- 
ity leader.  Mr.  Michel,  for  allowing  us 
to  bring  this  bill  up  so  early  in  order  to 
get  it  passed  by  the  other  body.  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  good  fMend,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  flrom  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump]  for  his  total  cooperation, 
as  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude for  the  leadership  and  the  guid- 
ance by  the  Speaker  In  bringing  this 
Important  legislation  to  the  floor. 
Without  that  support  and  that  leader- 
ship, this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  111.  as  amended, 
would  authorize  a  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  (VA)  grant  program  to  as- 
sist medical  schools  in  creating  new  re- 
search centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  I  toured 
three  veterans  medical  centers  in  my 
district— In  Temple.  Marlin,  and  Waco, 
TX. 

Those  visits  were  a  stark  reminder 
that  the  sacrifices  of  our  veterans  do 
not  stop  with  the  signing  of  a  cease-fire 
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agreement.  Many  of  our  veterans  pay  a 
physical  and  mental  price  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  for  their  service  to  our 
country  in  time  of  war.  For  these  and 
all  veterans  we  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  provide  quality  health  care. 

My  visits  to  hospitalized  veterans 
also  reminded  me  that  our  Nation's  re- 
sources are  stretched  thin— that  we 
must  effectively  and  efficiently  utilize 
taxpayers'  dollars.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  purpose  of  H.R.  HI,  as  amended,  is 
to  improve  health  care  for  our  veterans 
in  a  cost  efficient  manner. 

This  legislation  builds  on  the  Invalu- 
able cooperative  alliances  involving 
health  manpower  education  between 
the  VA  and  academia.  It  also  builds  on 
the  exemplary  cooperative  ventures  be- 
tween the  VA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  [DOD].  The  successes  of  these 
cooperative  arrangements  are  impres- 
sive and  have  gained  the  support  of 
academics,  public  servants,  bene- 
ficiaries, and  the  public. 

Among  the  examples  of  successful  co- 
operation on  which  this  legislation  was 
founded  is  Public  Law  92-541.  That  law 
authorized  the  VA  to  implement  a  pilot 
program  providing  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  new  State  medical 
schools.  That  law  also  authorized  a 
program  of  grants  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  universities,  col- 
leges, junior  colleges,  community  col- 
leges, schools  of  allied  health  profes- 
sions. State  and  local  systems  of  edu- 
cation, hospitals,  and  other  noninroflt 
health  manpower  institutions  affili- 
ated with  veterans  medical  facilities  or 
programs.  This  grant  program  helped 
improve  and  expand  the  training  of 
professional  and  technical  allied  health 
and  paramedical  personnel. 

Public  Law  97-174  authorized  VA  and 
DOD  medical  facilities  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  provide  one  another 
services,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  resources — including  personnel — 
to  carry  out  respective  medical  mis- 
sions. The  current  number  of  shared 
services  under  these  agreements  has 
reached  2,960.  In  fiscal  year  1989,  the 
value  of  the  services  provided  under 
such  agreements  reached  S23.4  million. 
In  addition  to  these  service  agree- 
ments, there  are  six  joint  venture  hos- 
pital construction  projects  currently  in 
various  phases  of  development.  The  VA 
and  the  Air  Force  are  now  collocated  in 
a  new  medical  facility  in  Albuquerque. 
NM.  At  least  three  other  Joint  con- 
struction ventures  are  planned  with 
the  Air  Force  in  Las  Vegas,  NV,  Tuc- 
son, AZ,  and  Anchorage,  AK.  Joint  ven- 
tures with  the  Army  have  been  initi- 
ated for  outpatient  clinics  at  EU  Paso, 
TX,  and  at  Lawton,  OK.  In  addition, 
the  VA  will  share  responsibility  for 
caring  for  any  casualties  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  arena 
of  cooperation  is  that  between  the  VA 
and  academia.  Since  1946,  VA  medical 
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facilities  have  been  affiliated  with 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
and  other  health  professions  at  colleges 
and  universities  around  the  Nation. 
Currently,  over  1,000  such  affiliations 
exist.  Testimony  at  the  committee 
hearings  in  1989  echoes  previous  testi- 
mony about  the  mutual  beneHts  to 
both  the  VA  and  the  schools  and,  most 
important,  to  veteran  patients  and  the 
public,  who  are  very  real  beneficiaries 
of  the  tnxita  of  VA's  role  in  the  edu- 
cation of  health  manpower. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  the 
recent  VA-DOD  cooperative  research 
program  begun  in  1985,  little  has  been 
done  to  build  on  the  successes  of  the 
relationships  between  VA-DOD,  the  VA 
and  medical  schools,  and  VA  and  com- 
munity providers  in  the  area  of  re- 
search. Section  4101  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  certainly  Invites 
such  efforts,  however.  It  calls  on  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  con- 
duct a  program  of  research  in  order  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  delivery 
of  hospital  and  medical  services  and  to 
contribute  to  the  Nation's  knowledge 
about  disease  and  disability.  The  code 
ftirther  requires  that  the  research  pro- 
gram be  carried  out  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  medical  care  and 
treatment  to  veterans. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  VA 
research  programs  provide  new  knowl- 
edge which  in  turn  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  patient  care  both  in  veterans' 
medical  facilities  and  at  the  cutting 
edges  of  medical  practice  outside  the 
VA  as  well.  VA  research  has  proven  In- 
valuable to  assuring  high  quality  care 
and  that  is  why  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  have  long  supported  the  vet- 
erans' research  programs. 

The  complexity  and  costs  of  cutting 
edge  medical  research  present  a  unique 
opportunity  for  settings  where  medical 
facilities  and  research-oriented  medi- 
cal schools  are  participants.  Medical 
schools  which  are  i)artners  with  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  well  po- 
sitioned to  i)erform  research,  and  an 
ideal  situation  presents  itself  where 
the  VA  medical  center  is  closely  linked 
to  a  military  medical  facility  through 
a  strong  sharing  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion, these  Institutions  are  configrured 
to  apply  research  in  seeking  better 
ways  to  treat  the  health  problems 
which  afflict  the  Nation's  veterans  and 
to  provide  new  knowledge  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 

H.R.  111,  as  amended,  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  new 
medical  research  centers  that  would 
conduct  research  in  areas  of  interest  of 
the  DVA  as  well  as  the  Nation's  health 
care  delivery  conmiunity. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  proven  benefits 
of  cooperation  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation and  training  of  health  profes- 


sionals and  health  care  delivery  among 
the  DVA,  medical  schools,  and  the  DOD 
by  means  of  a  grant  program  which 
would  assist  certain  medical  schools  in 
establishing  new  research  centers. 

A  medical  school  may  apply  for  such 
a  grant  provided  that  it  first,  is  located 
in  proximity  to,  and  is  affiliated  with  a 
medical  facility  of  the  DVA  which  It- 
self has  an  affiliation  with  a  medical 
facility  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
second,  does  not  have  an  established 
research  center  in  the  particular  field 
or  specialty  with  respect  to  which  an 
application  is  submitted;  and  third,  has 
demonstrable  potential  for  successful 
development  of  such  a  new  research 
center. 

Thus,  it  is  our  aim  to  have  VA,  DOD, 
and  medical  schools  extend  existing  co- 
operative relationships  into  research 
activities. 

The  process  for  awarding  grants 
would  be  a  competitive  one.  The  bill 
reflects  an  exi)ectation  that  the  Sec- 
retaries will  use  a  process  similar  to 
the  merit  review  concept  used  by  the 
VA  to  consider  research  applications 
and  grants.  Merit  review  would  entail 
an  objective  assessment  of  the  pro- 
posed projects  and  would  result  in  an 
award  of  grants  for  those  projects 
which  best  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 

A  successful  applicant  for  a  grant 
under  this  program  might  well  have 
ongoing,  successful  research  programs 
in  areas  other  than  medical,  pros- 
thetic, or  health  services  research. 
Those  successes  might  be  among  the 
oonsiderations  used  to  demonstrate  po- 
tential for  successful  development  of  a 
new  research  center  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying for  this  grant  program.  While 
tJie  bill  does  not  define  the  term  "re- 
aearch  center,"  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  available  only  to  assist 
in  developing  new  capacity  to  conduct 
research  to  include  an  exixanslon  of  re- 
search space.  Such  space  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  assure  that  VA  and  DOD  re- 
searchers may  carry  out  research  ac- 
tivities at  the  research  center  on  an 
ongoing  basis. 

In  approving  grants,  priority  is  to  be 
given  to  those  applications  from 
schools  that  do  not  have  an  established 
research  center  in  the  particular  field 
or  8i)ecialty  with  respect  to  which  an 
application  under  section  4145  of  H.R. 
Ill,  as  amended,  is  submitted. 

The  Secretaries  are  to  give  priority 
to  qualified  applications  for  centers 
which  will  emphasize  research  in  one 
or  more  areas  specified  in  the  bill. 
These  identified  priority  areas  include 
diabetes  and  metabolic  diseases,  pros- 
thetics and  rehabilitative  medicine, 
Alzheimer's  mental  health,  ajid  cancer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of  con- 
strained resources,  I  believe  there  is 
merit  in  considering  the  target  of  new 
research  dollars.  Setting  such  prior- 
ities need  not  restrict  the  creativity 
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and  Initiatives  of  individual  research- 
ers. 

Funds  obtained  by  successful  appli- 
cants under  the  proposed  grant  pro- 
gram would  be  available  for  several 
possible  uses.  Funds  could  be  used  for 
acquisition,  construction,  alteration, 
or  renovations  of  facilities  for  use  as  a 
new  medical  research  center.  Funds 
would  also  be  available  for  use  in  the 
operation  of  the  research  center  for  the 
first  3  years  and  for  the  purchase  of 
needed  equipment.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  use  of  funds  that  were  made 
available  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  State  medical  schools. 

Funding  for  these  projects  would 
coma  fl-om  three  sources:  The  Depart- 
ment; of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  non-Federal 
sources.  In  the  case  of  DVA  funds, 
moneys  for  these  projects  would  come 
from  new  appropriations.  The  intent  of 
this  bill  is  that  in  no  case  would  funds 
from  the  Department's  existing  re- 
search budget  be  allocated  to  fund 
projects  under  this  bill.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  intent  is  to  ensure  that 
current  research  programs  are  not  sac- 
rificed to  fund  these  new  medical  re- 
search centers,  and  also  that  overall 
research  appropriations  are  not  to  be 
diminished  to  make  new  moneys  avail- 
able for  this  grant  program.  Funding 
for  DOD  grants  would  come  firom  funds 
appropriated  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation. 

In  the  case  of  a  project  that  will  re- 
ceive funding,  non-Federal  sources 
must  furnish  at  least  50  percent  of 
needed  funding.  H.R.  Ill,  as  amended, 
would  authorize  the  DVA  and  the  DOD 
to  each  fund  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost.  The  applicant  must  provide  satis- 
factory assurances  that  at  the  time  the 
grant  is  awarded,  no  further  non-Fed- 
eral action  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  non-Federal  portion  of  the  nec- 
essary funding.  This  particular  provi- 
sion is  to  ensure  that  those  projects 
that  receive  Federal  funding  will  be 
able  to  proceed  vrith  the  project  upon 
award  of  the  grant.  Like  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  this  financing  require- 
ment looks  to  the  State  home  con- 
struption  progrram  as  a  model. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1995.  These  funds  may  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
new  medical  research  centers  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  Ill,  as  amended. 

We  have  discussed  this  bill  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  Honorable 
Les  Aspm,  has  advised  me  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  bringing  the  bill  up 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude Chairman  Aspin's  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1991.  regarding  H.R.  111. 
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Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14, 1991. 

Hon.  O.V.  MONTOOMERY. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sonny:  It  is  my  understanding:  that 
you  and  Chet  Eklwards  would  Itke  to  have 
considered  on  the  floor  next  week  H.R.  Ill,  a 
bill  to  amend  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  carry  out  a 
Joint  program  to  make  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  research  centers  at  qualifying 
medical  schools. 

Although  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
to  which  the  bill  was  referreed  jointly,  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  or  report  it,  because  the  text  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bin  Congress  passed  last  year,  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  bringing  the  bill 
up  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  would 
appreciate,  however,  your  Including  a  copy 
of  this  letter  In  any  report  you  Intend  to  file, 
or,  if  no  report  will  be  filed,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  during  consideration  of  the 
bin. 

As  always,  I  am  pleased  we  were  able  to 
work  out  a  solution  that  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  both  of  our  committees. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 

Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Sonny 
Montgomery,  for  all  his  guidance  and 
assistance  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  so  early  in  the  session.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  ft'om  Arkansas,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  JOHN 
Paul  Hammerschmidt,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  Bob  Sxinap,  for  their  help  in 
getting  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mr. 
ASPiN,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
trom  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  for 
their  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  previously, 
this  measure  will  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  non-Federal  funds  for  research 
for  the  benefit  of  veterans.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
House  remember  well  my  political 
mentor,  Congressman  Olin  E.  "Tiger" 
Teague.  As  a  decorated  veteran,  Mr. 
Teague  wore  for  three  decades  a  17- 
pound  shoe  on  a  leg  shortened  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  in  World  War  n.  To 
me,  he  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
life-long  sacrifices  made  by  our  veter- 
ans. One  of  Mr.  Teague's  last  major 
acts  as  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  eight  new  State  medical 
schools  to  be  affiliated  with  VA  medi- 
cal centers.  I  could  think  of  no  greater 
honor  for  me  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
House  than  to  have  my  first  bill  move 
one  small  step  further  in  enhancing  the 
lasting  legacy  of  Tiger  Teague's  com- 
mitment to  our  Nation's  veterans. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
Ill,  as  amended. 

D  1510 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
Ill,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  VA 
grants  to  assist  medical  schools  in  es- 
tablishing new  research  centers. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  4390, 
which  this  body  passed  on  June  12,  1990, 
during  the  last  session.  It  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  other  body,  so  we  are 
advancing  it  again. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Chair- 
man Sonny  Montgomery,  has  ex- 
plained the  bill,  and  it  needs  no  further 
explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt],  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  Ill,  as 
amended,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  [DVA]  grants 
to  assist  medical  schools  in  establish- 
ing new  research  centers.  This  bill  is 
almost  identical  to  H.R.  4390  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  12,  1990, 
but  did  not  receive  Senate  consider- 
ation. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Edwards  for  his 
initiative  in  this  Congress  and  I  thank 
Chairman  Montgomery  and  ranking 
member  Stump  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Research  is  a  critical  component  of 
high  quality  health  care,  and  yet  the 
DVA  research  program  has  been  dras- 
tically slashed  over  past  years.  The 
DVA's  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
program  received  a  zero  funding  in- 
crease in  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

In  fact,  the  budget  straightlines  the 
program  and  envisions  a  decrease  in  re- 
search for  fiscal  year  1992  of  $18  mil- 
lion, despite  a  DVA  Commission's  rec- 
ommended $63  million  increase  for  the 
program. 

H.R.  Ill  maximizes  DVA  research  op- 
portunities by  establishing  a  cost-shar- 
ing program  between  the  DVA.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  medical 
schools;  $50  million  would  be  author- 
ized each  fiscal  year  through  1995  for 
grrants  to  medical  schools  to  set  up  re- 
search centers  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  areas  of  interest  to  the  DVA. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  research 
budget  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  [NIH]  has  increased  127  percent, 
while  funding  for  DVA  research  has  in- 
creased only  54  percent.  It  is  unwise  to 
concentrate  research  In  one  institu- 
tion, especially  since  the  DVA  is  the 
most  appropriate  body  to  engage  in  re- 
search projects  germane  to  the  veter- 
ans' population. 

We  have  been  fortunate  that  casual- 
ties in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  have  been 
remarkably  light.  Nonetheless  we  have 


had  a  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  battle,  it 
is  most  timely  that  we  should  commit 
ourselves  to  placing  a  greater  emphasis 
on  DVA  research  so  as  to  better  pro- 
vide our  Nation's  veterans  with  the 
quality  health  care  they  so  rightly  de- 
serve. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  Ill  as  amended. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mrs.  Patterson],  originally  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  111.  legis- 
lation to  provide  VA  grants  to  eligible 
medical  schools  to  establish  new  re- 
search centers.  As  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  measure.  H.R.  Ill  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation that  was  passed  by  the  House 
in  the  101st  Congress. 

H.R.  Ill  authorizes  grants  to  medical 
centers  for  the  establishment  of  medi- 
cal research  centers  specializing  in 
areas  of  interest  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  These  areas  of  research  in- 
clude: Diabetes  and  metabolic  diseases, 
prosthetics  and  rehabilitative  medi- 
cine, mental  health,  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS],  Alz- 
heimer's and  dementia,  and  cancer. 
These  grants  will  Improve  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans,  as  well  as 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  retain  and  re- 
cruit qualified  medical  professionals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  passed,  this  legisla- 
tion will  offer  the  opportunity  for  two 
outstanding  facilities  located  in  my 
State,  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  Richland  County  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, to  compete  for  Federal  research 
funds.  Now  more  than  ever,  ensuring 
the  integrity  of  the  veterans'  health 
care  system  must  remain  an  important 
concern  to  this  body.  For  this  reason,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  Ill,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

D  1520 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  f^om  Ne- 
vada [Mrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  111,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  establish  a  grant 
program  to  help  qualified  State  medi- 
cal schools  set  up  new  research  centers 
to  improve  the  medical  care  of  veter- 
ans. 

The  authorization  of  such  a  grant 
program  would  provide  top  medical 
schools  with  the  resources  to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  in  research  related  to  re- 
habilitation medicine.  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, cancer,  diabetes,  and  other  areas 
of  special  interest  to  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 
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In  my  own  district,  the  veterans 
medical  center  located  in  Reno,  NV, 
currently  serves  as  the  primary  teach- 
ing hospital  for  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada School  of  Medicine.  As  such,  the 
hospital  has  attracted  highly  skilled 
physicians,  nurses,  and  support  staff 
resulting  in  a  high  quality  of  patient 
care.  In  addition,  the  Reno  VA  medical 
center  has  one  of  the  fastest  .growing 
research  programs  in  the  entire  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  medi- 
cal schools,  such  as  the  university  of 
Nevada,  which  have  the  expertise  and 
capability  for  clinical  research,  but  are 
often  restricted  due  to  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  operating 
funds  needed  to  conduct  vital  research. 

Last,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  forget 
our  veterans  who  deserve  the  best  care 
possible.  We  owe  it  to  our  veterans  to 
establish  research  programs  which  ad- 
dress the  current  health  problems  of 
those  who  have  served  our  country  so 
bravely. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  Ill 
and  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Edwards]  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  in  such  an  expeditious 
manner. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Wateks],  another 
member  of  our  committee. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  and  new 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Chet  Edwards,  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  also 
commend  Chairman  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery for  his  leadership  in  assisting  a 
new  Member  and  allowing  him  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  bring  such  an  im- 
portant measure  before  us. 

I  am  delighted  that  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Chet  Edwards, 
and  Chairman  Montoomery  amended 
this  bill  to  accommodate  private  uni- 
versities that  may  have  been  excluded 
if  the  bill  had  been  taken  up  as  origi- 
nally drafted.  I  asked  their  assistance 
in  this  and  they  bent  over  backward  to 
ensure  that  the  opportunity  was  spread 
between  both  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions, and  I  am  delighted. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  bill.  It 
is  time  that  we  recognize  that  our  vet- 
erans' affairs  institutions  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  without  the  assistance 
that  could  be  given  with  a  bill  such  as 
this  one.  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  a 
part  of  It. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  1  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTCiOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzou],  our  good 
fMend  who  has  been  very  supportive  of 
our  legislation  over  the  years. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  fHend  f^om  Mississippi, 


Chairman  Montcxjmery,  for  yielding 
tha  time,  and  to  commend  him  and  my 
friend  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Bob  Stump, 
on  the  continuing  great  work  they 
have  done  since  the  start  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  said  earlier  today,  for  example,  that 
in  going  into  the  situation  in  the  gulf 
that  there  would  be  "no  more  Viet- 
nams."  That  was  our  motto,  "No  more 
Vietnams." 

As  I  said,  part  of  it  is  tactical,  not  to 
have  the  war  run  by  the  armchair  gen- 
erals, as  was  the  case  during  Vietnam, 
and  not  to  have  the  punches  pulled,  as 
they  were  politically  pulled  during  the 
Vietnam  war. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  "no 
more  Vietnams,"  and  that  is  to  wel- 
come back  our  veterans  with  the  open 
arms,  the  generosity,  and  the  respect 
that  they  deserve.  Our  men  and  women 
of  Desert  Storm  would  be  greeted  back 
home  differently  from  the  men  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  the  women  of  the 
Vietnam  era. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
exemplary  in  that  effort.  I  think  there 
must  be  9  or  10  different  measures 
which  already  have  been  reported  out 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  102d  Congress 
from  the  Veteran's  Affairs  Committee, 
and  of  course  one  of  them  being  the  bill 
before  us  today.  But  each  of  these 
measures  in  its  own  way  will  help  pave 
the  way  for  our  veterans  to  return  to 
their  situations  here  at  home  better 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  small 
business  standpoint,  and  medical 
standpoint,  which  of  course  is  dealt 
with  in  today's  bill. 

So  I  really  want  to  thank  my  two 
friends  and  the  new  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Chet  Edwards, 
who  introduced  this  bill,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  effort  as  well. 

Let  me  say  that  as  one  who  is  very 
proud  to  represent  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky,  which  hap- 
pens to  have  a  leading  medical  school, 
the  University  of  Louisville  Medical 
School,  and  a  leading  VA  medical  cen- 
ter out  on  Zom  Avenue  and  which  is 
nearby  Fort  Knox  or  which  is  Ireland 
Army  Hospital,  I  am  interested  in  the 
kind  of  bill  before  us  today  from  a 
more  local  perspective. 

It  could  be  that  the  Third  District 
has  the  proper  mix  of  medical  and  vet- 
eran and  military  facilities  and  that  it 
might  qualify  for  possible  Inclusion  In 
the  program.  But  suffice  It  to  say 
again:  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  have 
done  yeoman  work  in  bringing  before 
this  House,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
session,  major  bills  which  will  guaran- 
tee that  the  men  and  women  who  re- 
turn back  from  the  Persian  Gulf  after 
doing  their  jobs  so  remarkably  well, 
with  such  dignity,  with  such  courage 
and  effectiveness,  will  be  received  back 
In  the  United  States  from  every  per- 
spective   and    from    every    standpoint 


with  tihe  respect  and  the  honor  that 
they  deserve. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  itiyself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his  kind 
remarks  and  say  that  when  the  House 
considered  most  of  these  nine  bills  we 
passed  in  the  past  month,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  presided  in  the 
chair.  He  certainly  has  been  helpfUl  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
StumpJ  and  myself.  I  would  also  like  to 
command  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McNulty]  who  is  presiding 
today  for  his  help.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt],  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  and  I 
want  txj  thank  him  for  his  help  on  this 
legislation  we  are  now  considering.  I 
also  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  gen- 
tlemaa  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  and 
the  rajiking  member  of  that  conimit- 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Bill  Dickinson,  for  their  cooperation 
in  letting  us  bring  this  legislation  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balanoe  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  111,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMEMORATING  200TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  UNITED  STATES-POR- 
TUGUESE DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finishsd  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 55. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ham- 
ilton] that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  411,  nays  0, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  25) 
YEAS— 111 


Abercrombie 

Ackennan 

Alezandtr 

AlltTd 

Andenot 

Andrews  (ME) 


AsdrewB  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 


Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Baker 
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B&Uenrar 

Buiurd 

Burett 

Buton 

Batemui 

BeUenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Bllbny 

Billnkla 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Bonkl 

Boacher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomneld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Buetamuite 

Byron 

CallaliAn 

Cunp 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Cbainnan 

Clay 

Clement 

Cllnrer 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (n.) 

CoUlna  (Id) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyer* 

Cooper 

Costello 

CouKhlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (n-) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

DeLajr 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlnrell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Dorrao  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 
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D  1556 

Mr.  ZIMMER  and  Mr.  GOODLING 
changed  their  vote  ftom  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  6 
P.M.,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  1,  1991,  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  707,  THE 
COMMODITY  FUTURES  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  6 
p.m.,  Friday,  March  1,  1991,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  707,  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Improvements  Act  of  1991. 

The  SPEIAICER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONDEMNING  CUBA'S  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  AND  COM- 
MENDING UNITED  NATIONS 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 


fl-om  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  88)  condemning  Cuba's 
human  rights  violations,  and  com- 
mending the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission for  its  attention  to  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Cuba,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  our  chalrixian,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
as  to  how  the  time  would  be  allocated, 
as  well  as  whether  or  not  a  recorded 
vote  would  be  happening  tonight. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  under  the  rules  when  the  bill  is 
considered,  we  will  have  1  hour  of  time 
under  which  I  will  srleld  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
side  and  retain  30  minutes  for  debate 
on  this  side. 

As  far  as  a  vote  is  concerned,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  vote  will  be  put 
over  until  tomorrow,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow.  That  may 
be  subject  to  change  depending  on  the 
leadership,  but  as  of  right  now,  it  Is  my 
understanding  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  tonight  and  that  this  vote  on  this 
resolution  will  occur  as  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow. 

D  1600 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  &^m  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  88 

Whereas  according  to  the  Department  of 
State  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1990,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
"sharply  restricts  virtually  all  basic  human 
rights.  Including  Dvedoms  of  expression,  as- 
sociation, assembly,  and  movement,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  of  citizens 
to  change  their  own  government,  and  work- 
ers rights"; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Cuba  Impris- 
ons persons  solely  for  the  nonviolent  expres- 
sion of  their  political  views.  Including  the 
world's  longest  held  i»lltlcal  prisoner,  Mario 
Chanes  de  Armas,  who  has  been  Imprisoned 
for  30  years,  and  Etaesto  Dlaa,  who  has 
served  21  years  In  prison; 

Whereas  In  March  1968,  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  undertook  a  re- 
view of  Cuban  human  rights  practices,  and  a 
working  group  of  the  Commission  visited 
Cuba  in  September  1968; 

Whereas  In  March  1990,  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  approved  a  reso- 
lution citing  Its  continued  concerns  regard- 
ing the  human  rights  situation  In  Cuba; 
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Whencs  since  the  September  1968  visit  of 
the  United  Nations  Hunum  Rlg-hts  Commis- 
sion working  group,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
h*a  arrested,  h&rrassed,  and  intimidated 
scores  of  human  rights  monitors  and  inde- 
pendent activists,  many  of  whom  cooperated 
with  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission investigation; 

Whereas  at  least  31  human  rights  monitors 
and  Independent  activists  are  currently  serv- 
ing prison  sentences,  another  two  are  under 
house  arrest,  and  many  others  are  awaiting 
trial;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  denied  access  to  Cuban 
prisons  and  inmates  in  1990:  Now,  therefore. 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of 
Representatives— 

(1)  condemns  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
its  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
niied  human  rights  of  the  Cuban  ]?eople,  in- 
cluding its  systematic  harassment  and  in- 
timidation of  Cuban  human  rights  monitors 
and  independent  activists; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Cuba— 

(A)  to  release  trom  prison  and  bouse  arrest 
all  human  rights  monitors,  independent  ac- 
tivists, and  other  political  prisoners. 

(B)  to  respect  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  and 

(C)  to. allow  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  access  to  Cuban  prisons; 

(3)  conmiends  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  its  attention  to  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Cuba; 

(4)  urges  all  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  to  sup- 
port the  continued  investigation  of  Cuban 
human  rights  violations  by  the  appointment 
of  special  rapporteur  or  working  group  on 
Cuba;  and 

(5)  commends  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission for  its  diligence  in  pursuing  this  im- 
portant issue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman trom  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  pending  which  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  trom  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Yatron],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
keep  my  remarks  very  brief.  I  want  to 
commend  Chairman  Fascelx,,  Chair- 
man TORRICELU,  and  Congressmen 
Broomfieu),  Laoomarsino,  and  Bereu- 
TKR  for  keeping  the  pressure  on  Cuba 
for  that  country's  dismal  human  rights 
record. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
first  resolution  concerning  human 
rights  in  Latin  America  focus  on  Cuba. 
After  all,  Cuba  is  the  only  Spanish- 
speaking  dictatorship  remaining  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Moreover,  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  is  cur- 
rently meeting  in  Geneva  and  this  res- 
olution will  support  the  United  States 
delegation's  efforts  to  keep  attention 
focused  on  Cuba's  deplorable  human 
rights  record. 


I  think  all  of  us  here  would  like  to 
see  the  end  of  Castro's  dictatorship  but 
it  iB  equally  important  that  we  see  his 
regime  replaced  with  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron],  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Bereuter],  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
ToaRiCELLi],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Laoomarsino]  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affiiirs,  for  reporting  this  resolution 
out 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  House  Resolution  88,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion, and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dante  Fascell,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

House  Resolution  88  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  this  morning.  The  resolu- 
tion sends  a  clear  message  to  the  Cas- 
tro regime  that  the  United  States  con- 
demns his  repression  and  strongly  sup- 
ports all  U.N.  efforts  to  investigate 
human  rights  violations  in  Cuba. 

Under  Communist  rule,  Cuba  is  not  a 
worker's  paradise  but  a  prisoner's 
nigbtmare.  Individual  freedom,  politi- 
cal expression,  and  creativity  are  sup- 
pressed. In  a  time  of  democratic 
change,  Cuba  stands  out  as  the  least 
free  country  in  the  hemisphere. 

House  Resolution  88  correctly  points 
out  these  violations.  And  it  highlights 
the  tragic  fact  that  a  Cuban  prison 
holds  the  longest  serving  political  pris- 
oner in  the  world — Mario  Chanes  de 
Armas,  who  has  been  imprisoned  for  30 
years. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  Nations 
has  focused  its  attention  on  the  deplor- 
able human  rights  situation  in  Cuba. 
Unfortunately.  Castro  has  deliberately 
frustrated  the  U.N.  attempts  to  learn 
the  truth — including  repression  di- 
rected at  those  Cubans  brave  enough  to 
talk  to  U.N.  investigators. 

Castro's  reprehensible  actions  taken 
against  human  rights  monitors  show 
his  utter  disregard  for  the  inter- 
national community.  In  response  to  a 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  reso- 
lution condemning  Cuban  violations, 
Cajtro  said,  "Do  not  even  dream  that 
we  will  follow  one  word  of  that  resolu- 
tion." 

We  cannot  allow  Castro's  outrages  to 
go  unanswered.  Passing  this  resolution 
will  again  put  Castro  on  notice  that 
the  world  holds  his  government  respon- 
sible for  its  human  rights  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  1991  will  be 
the  year  when  the  democratic 
re»olutin  comes  to  Cuba.  We  hope  Cas- 
tro's dictatorship  will  not  last  forever. 


The  Cuban  people  deserve  the  freedom 
so  many  have  recently  won.  But  until 
Castro's  tyranny  is  replaced,  until 
there  is  a  rule  of  law  rather  than  the 
rule  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  Cuba 
Government  deserves  our  strongest 
condenination.  This  resolution  puts  the 
spotlight  on  the  wages  of  Cuban  com- 
munism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  88. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Torricelli],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  our  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  geatleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  for  his  leadership  in  the  commit- 
tee in  bringing  this  resolution  forward; 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
YatroK],  subcommittee  chairman;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field];  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Laoomarsino];  indeed  the 
entire  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  has  taken  a  principled  and  unan- 
imous etand  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  urges  all 
member  states  of  the  U.S.  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  support  the  con- 
tinued investigation  of  Cuban  human 
rights  violations  by  the  apjjointment  of 
a  special  repertoire  or  working  group 
on  Cuba.  It  is  a  position  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission has  taken  before.  It  is  a  com- 
mission that  we  urge  to  take  that  posi- 
tion again. 

It  does  not  single  out  Cuba.  Cuba  in- 
deed has  singled  itself  out.  At  a  time 
when  human  rights  are  being  respected 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  Cuba  re- 
mains as  the  exception.  At  a  time  when 
democracy  is  becoming  the  common 
coin  of  government  throughout  Latin 
America,  Cuba  remains  the  exception. 

Indetd  Cuba  remains  as  a  violator  of 
the  most  basic  human  rights  known  to 
man,  an  island  prison,  refusing  to 
change  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that  is 
changing  day  by  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  reminds 
us  that  while  the  world  is  focused  on 
human  rights  violations  halfway 
around  the  globe,  in  Iraq,  Americans 
need  look  only  90  miles  fi-om  our  shores 
where  the  most  basic  of  all  human 
rights  are  being  violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  this  strong  stand  in  Iraq.  Today 
we  caa  begin  the  process  of  taking  a 
strong  stand  for  Cuba.  Mr.  Speaker,  her 
people  are  no  less  important,  and  those 
rights  that  are  being  violated  are  none- 
theless, either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  this  resolution, 
help  the  United  Nations  to  take  this 
strong  stand  once  again. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Laoo- 
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MARsmo],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  both  Chairman  Fas- 
cell  and  Mr.  BROOMFiEaj},  as  well  as 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Goss,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  other 
original  cosponsors  for  their  leadership 
in  bringing  this  resolution  on  Cuba's 
hiunan  rights  violations  before  the 
House.  I  am  proud  to  have  joined  them 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

There  are  few  issues  affecting  this 
hemisphere  that  cause  greater  concern 
than  the  continuing  orchestrated  cam- 
paign of  outrageous  violations  of 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties  per- 
petrated by  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Castro  has 
summarily  repressed,  brutalized,  and 
eliminated  virtually  any  element  of 
dissent  or  any  attempt  to  preserve 
basic  human  rights  and  civil  liberties 
for  the  Cuban  people. 

The  list  of  those  harassed,  tortured, 
or  killed  by  Castro's  regime  over  the 
past  three  decades  is  an  incredible  in- 
dictment against  the  maniacal  power 
of  one  individual. 

Of  the  innumerable  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  Castro  regime,  there 
stands  out  the  incredible  actions  of  the 
Castro  government  to  punish  and  bru- 
talize those  who  cooperated  with  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  review 
of  Cuba  in  1988.  Many  of  those  are  still 
suffering.  Mario  Chanes  de  Armas,  the 
longest  suffering  political  prisoner, 
still  languishes  in  a  Castro  prison. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  calls 
attention  to  the  Castro  regime's  unre- 
lenting campaign  of  terror  and  repres- 
sion. We  must  continue  to  keep  the 
focus  of  the  world  on  the  criminal  that 
Castro  is  for  bis  crashing  of  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

This  resolution  is  a  timely  and  perti- 
nent reminder  to  Castro  and  to  the 
world  that  gross  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  Castro  regime  cannot  and 
will  not  go  on  without  the  vigorous 
condemnation  of  all  of  us  who  value 
life,  liberty,  and  Justice.  It  appro- 
priately encourages  the  United  Nations 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  Castro's  re- 
gime. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
unanimous  approval  to  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  f^om  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 

TER]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  is  pleased  to  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Resolution  88,  and 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conrmilttee    on    Foreign    Affairs,    Mr. 


Fascell  and  Mr.  Broomfield  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Orga- 
nizations, Mr.  Yatron,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  Important  legislation 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  ft-om  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  TORRICELLI],  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  the 
gentleman  firom  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  gentlewoman  from  Florida 
[Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen],  and  others  who 
have  been  active  in  proposing  and 
being  original  cosponsors  on  this  reso- 
lution. This  resolution  is  particularly 
important  because,  while  human  rights 
conditions  have  improved  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  conditions  are  still  ap- 
palling in  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  situation  is  particularly  egre- 
gious because  of  Castro's  response  to 
the  U.N.  Human  Rigths  Commission 
visit  to  Cuba.  Since  the  UNHRC  visit, 
human  rights  activists  have  been  har- 
assed, intimidated,  imprisoned,  and 
threatened.  As  the  House  Resolution  88 
correctly  notes,  no  fewer  than  31 
human  rights  monitors  are  serving 
prison  sentences.  Their  crime  is  sim- 
ply—they asked  to  be  treated  like 
human  beings.  And  when  the  UNHRC, 
disgusted  with  Cuba's  activity,  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  its  abuses, 
Fidel  Castro  responded  with  utter  con- 
tempt. Castro  told  the  UNHRC, 

Do  not  even  dream  that  we  will  follow  one 
word  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  held  hearings 
on  the  recently  released  State  Depart- 
ment Human  Rights  Coimtry  Reports. 
The  report  on  Cuba  was  not  surprising; 
it  showed  human  rights  abuses  to  be 
among  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  found 
specifically  that  Cuba  sharply  restricts 
vlrtualy  all  basic  human  rights,  includ- 
ing fi-eedoms  of  expression,  association, 
assembly,  and  movement,  as  well  as 
the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  change  their  own  government, 
and  workers  rights.  I  would  also  note 
that  Cuba  recently  ended  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross'  access  to  prisons, 
and  that  visits  to  political  prisoners 
are  no  longer  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  88 
makes  the  Important  statement  that 
this  body  will  not  forget  nor  accept 
Fidel  Castro's  contempt  for  human 
rights,  and  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  not  rest  until  all  of  our 
Cuban  neighbors  at  least  enjoy  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  may  recall  that  last 
year  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  that  I,  along  with 
many  others,  introduced  condemning 
Castro's  deplorable  record  on  human 
rights.  That  resolution,  like  the  excel- 
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lent  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AiEain,  fo- 
cused particular  attention  on  the  Cas- 
tro regime's  abuse  of  Cubans  who 
bravely  came  forward  to  testify  before 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Working  Group 
in  September  1988.  Members  may  recall 
that  following  the  September  1968 
working  group  visit  to  Cuba  many  of 
the  human  rights  activists  and  mon- 
itors were  arrested.  Some  were  har- 
assed, and  there  were  several  forms  of 
intimidation  employed  against  them. 

Last  March,  subsequent  to  passage  of 
yet  another  U.N.  Conmiission  resolu- 
tion on  Cuba,  at  least  12  human  rights 
activists  were  arrested.  Eight  were 
held  for  6  months  without  access  to 
legal  counsel  and  later  were  sentenced 
to  terms  as  long  as  1  year  of  limited 
liberty.  Another  activist  was  held  in 
detention  for  11  months,  tried  and  was 
sentenced  to  3  years  of  limited  liberty 
for  what  they  called  rebellion. 

Underscoring  his  scorn  for  human 
rights  and  the  U.N.  Commission  itself, 
Fidel  Castro  said,  and  I  quote.  "Don't 
even  dream  that  we're  going  to  comply 
with  even  one  single  rule  of  that  reso- 
lution." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  previous  years. 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1990  paints  a  very  depress- 
ing, a  very  dismal,  picture  of  human 
rights  in  Cuba.  Significantly  that  view 
is  in  no  way  unique.  Virtally  every  le- 
gitimate human  rights  watchdog  group 
gives  Castro  failing  grades  in  the  realm 
of  human  rights.  According  to  the  lat- 
est report  on  Cuba  published  by  Ameri- 
cas Watch  on  February  25,  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  has  increasingly 
flaunted  its  suppression  of  internal  dis- 
sent." The  report  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  Castro's  government  has  initiated 
a  running  series  of  arrests,  and  has 
handed  down  Increasingly  lengthy  pris- 
on terms  and.  according  to  the  report, 
"has  decimated  substantial  portions  of 
the  small  human  rights  community 
that  had  begun  to  emerge  in  Cuba." 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  its  record  on 
exposing  human  rights  abuse  has  been 
checkered,  and  largely  ineffective  in 
the  past,  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission is  to  be  commended  at  least  for 
focusing  on  Cuba.  Followup  by  the 
United  Nation.  I  am  sad  to  say.  has 
been  inadequate,  but  at  least  there  is 
now  a  focus.  Nevertheless.  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  focus  on  Cuba 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  tenacity 
and  skill  of  former  Ambassador 
Armando  Valladares.  Ambassador 
Valladares  knows  firsthand  the  brutal- 
ity and  the  savagery  of  the  Fidel  Cas- 
tro regime  having  spent  some  22  years 
in  Cuban  gulags.  Anyone  who  knows 
Ambassador  Valladares.  who  reads  his 
book,  as  I  have.  "Against  All  Hope," 
cannot  help  but  be  awed  by  his  courage 
and  indomitable  will  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  there  was  some 
disappointment  with   the  United  Na- 
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tion.  and  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
briefly  on  that.  It  is  In  the  area  of  fol- 
lowup.  For  months  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  United  Nations,  particularly 
Secretary  General  de  Cuellar,  to  follow 
up  with  a  report  on  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Cuba.  Six  days  ago,  on 
February  21,  that  report  was  made.  It 
Is  Inadequate,  and  it  is  disappointing.  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  Secretary 
General  failed  to  address  a  number  of 
issues  which  has  been  mandated  in  the 
earlier  Commission's  resolution,  and 
merely  reported  the  sequence  of  discus- 
sions with  Cuban  authorities.  The  re- 
port simply  accepted  Cuba's  expla- 
nations about  the  cases  of  human 
rights  activists.  Little  independent  re- 
porting or  analysis  was  given,  and  in 
fact,  the  Secretary  General  refused  to 
discuss  the  hundreds  of  private  cases 
which  have  been  presented  to  him  for 
investigation.  Hopefully,  in  this  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission in  Geneva  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt made  to  be  more  thorough  and 
hopefully  to  use  or  to  have  the  kind  of 
followup  that  win  help  make  the  situa- 
tion on  himian  rights  better  in  Cuba.  I 
strongly  support  the  efforts  to  appoint 
a  special  rapporteur  for  human  rights 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  ffom  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  and  the  rest  of 
the  leadership  for  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  good  one  and  deserves 
unanimous  passage  by  this  House. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f^om  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BUKTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goes]  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
just  like  to,  first  of  all,  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell],  for  introducing  this 
resolution.  I  think  it  is  very  timely 
and  extremely  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  fly  to  Geneva  to  meet 
with  leaders  flrom  around  the  world  to 
talk  about  the  problems  of  the  atroc- 
ities that  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  Cuba  by  Fidel  Castro,  and 
for  the  first  time  that  body  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  condemning 
Fidel  Castro  for  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations and  had  a  human  rights  report 
published  and  circulated  throughout 
the  world.  But  that  has  not  stopped  the 
atrocities  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  talk  to 
our  good  fHend,  Armando  Valladores, 
who  wrote  the  book,  "Against  All 
Hope,"  they  know  the  kinds  of  torture 
and  atrocities  that  have  been  taking 
place  on  a  dally  basis  in  the  gulags  in 
that  country,  and  this  type  of  Inhuman 
behavior  cannot  be  tolerated  by  anyone 
in  this  world,  particularly  so-called 
leaders  like  Fidel  Castro. 


We  have  seen  atrocities  perpetrated 
on  the  people  of  Kuwait  by  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  that  has  been  highly  pub- 
licized and  visible.  The  problem  with 
Cuba  is  the  atrocities  that  have  been 
taking  place  down  there  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  people  of  this  world, 
and  so  for  that  reason  we  need  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  so  the  world  knows  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  people  of  Cuba  one  day  will  be  lib- 
erated from  the  chains  of  bondage  that 
they  have  been  experiencing,  not  un- 
like the  chains  of  bondage  that  the 
people  of  Kuwait  have  been  experienc- 
ing. 
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1  hope  before  too  long  we  will  be  able 
to  say  that  Cuba  is  free,  that  the  peo- 
ple there  are  tree,  and  that  there  are  no 
longer  these  acts  of  savagery  which 
have  been  perpetrated  on  those  people 
like  those  they  have  been  experiencing. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  end  up  by 
saying,  here's  to  the  freedom  of  Cuba, 
and  here's  to  the  end  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Once  again,  let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  for 
his  very  timely  resolution. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  [Ms.  Ros-LEHTINEN]. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  more  than  ever  we  need  to  pass 
this  important  resolution  on  the 
human  rights  abuses  in  my  native 
homeland,  the  island  of  Cuba.  For  over 
30  years,  Fidel  Castro  has  brutally  op- 
pressed the  people  of  Cuba  and  has  bla- 
tantly violated  human  rights  to 
achieve  his  objective.  His  objective,  as 
always,  is  the  complete  and  total  sub- 
jugation of  the  Cuban  people  to  his  per- 
sonal will. 

The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
should  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to 
address  the  horrible  human  rights 
record  in  Cuba  and  should  be  urged  to 
continue  their  worthwhile  work  and 
House  Resolution  88  does  exactly  that. 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  most  of  Cuba's 
well-known  human  rights  activist  were 
rounded  up  in  the  wake  of  the  passage 
of  last  year's  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission resolution,  which  condemned 
human  rights  violation  in  Cuba.  The 
resolution  also  called  on  the  Cuban 
Oovenunent  not  to  retaliate  against 
those  who  had  testified  before  the  U.N. 
conmiisslon  in  1988.  Fidel  Castro  re- 
sponded to  the  U.N.  resolution  by  stat- 
ing, "do  not  even  dream  that  we  will 
follow  one  word  of  the  resolution." 

Fidel  Castro's  blatantly  disregarded 
the  U.N.  resolution.  This  illustrates  his 
determination  to  control  Cuba  with  an 
iron  fist.  All  of  his  statements  which 
deny  the  existence  of  political  pris- 
oners are  lies  and  deception  to  placate 
the  liberal  media  and  those  who  dare  to 
even  question  his  regime. 

For  example,  in  1987,  the  government 
of   Fidel    Castro    officially    announced 
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the  liberty  of  all  historic  political  pris- 
oners still  in  jail.  How  Ironic!  Were  it 
only  60.  But  now,  4  years  later,  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  has  not 
decreased,  but  increased. 

We  are  aware  that  today  there  are 
still  political  prisoners  known  as 
plantados  languishing  in  Cuban  jails. 
The  Olantados  are  long-term  political 
prisoners  who  have  refused  to  cooper- 
ate with  their  captors.  For  this,  the 
planti4os  are  separated  fi-om  the  other 
prisoaers,  and  are  treated  in  a  far  more 
harsh  manner  and  are  routinely  har- 
assed by  their  jailers. 

Of  the  plantados,  Ernesto  Diaz 
Rodriguez  has  been  in  jail  for  23  years 
and  Mario  Chanes  de  Armas  has  been 
jailed  for  an  incredible  30  years.  All 
this  simply  because  they  disagreed 
with  one  man,  one  brutal  dictator, 
Fidel  Castro. 

I  join  with  Mr.  Alfredo  Mustelier,  an 
ex-plantado  of  20  years,  who  just  re- 
turned from  Geneva  where  he  is  sup- 
porting a  U.N.  declaration  that  Mario 
Chanes  is  the  longest  held  political 
prisoner  in  the  world. 

I  a«k  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  88  which  condemns 
these  obscene  human  rights  violations 
in  Cuba.  How  long  must  these  prisoners 
suffer  in  jail?  How  long  can  we  risk  ig- 
noring their  plight? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Engel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Florlfla  [Mr.  Fascell]  for  shielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution.  In  the  change  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  past  2  years  around 
the  world,  Fidel  Castro  almost  seems 
like  an  anachronism,  and  one  really 
wonders  how  much  longer  he  can  hold 
on.  I  think  it  will  not  be  very  much 
longer. 

I  think  the  Cuban  people  are  fed  up, 
that  they  are  tired,  and  they  yearn  for 
the  kinds  of  freedoms  that  people  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  all  over  the  world, 
the  Kuwaitis  and  others,  have  yearned 
for. 

It  Is  amazing  to  hear  the  Cuban  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  lectur- 
ing Co  us  about  morality  or  what  the 
United  Nations  ought  to  do  about  what 
is  right  when  in  his  own  country  Cuba 
has  tflie  worst  track  record  of  probably 
any  country  in  the  world  during  the 
past  years  of  Fidel  Castro's  reign  of 
terror. 

Let  us  look  at  what  Cubans  have  or, 
shall  I  say,  do  not  have  in  Cuba.  There 
are  ao  human  rights,  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  expression,  there  is  no  right  of 
association,  there  is  no  right  of  assem- 
bly, and  there  is  no  right  to  privacy. 
Prisoners  are  kept  in  prison  year  after 
year,  not  only  political  prisoners  but 
activists,  human  rights  monitors,  and 
others  who  only  want  to  ensure  that 
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the  Cuban  people  have  the  same  types 
of  fl'eedoms  that  are  breaking  out  all 
over  the  world. 

We  talk  about  Saddam  Hussein  not 
allowing  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  our 
prisoners  of  war.  The  International  Red 
Cross  has  been  barred  by  Fidel  Castro 
from  visiting  Cuban  prisoners,  and  only 
twice  in  the  brutal  30-year  history  of 
that  regime  have  they  allowed  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  come  in  and 
visit  those  prisoners.  Now,  once  again 
they  are  barring  them.  What  does  Fidel 
Castro  have  to  hide?  If  there  is  nothing 
to  hide  in  his  so-called  workers'  para- 
dise, why  does  he  not  allow  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  come  in  and 
monitor  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution.  I  am  delighted  that 
Congress  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  speaking  out  forcefully  and 
strongly,  and  I  hope  and  pray,  along 
with  millions  of  the  Cuban  people,  that 
Fidel  Castro's  days  are  numbered.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here  today  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  Chairman  Fas- 
cell,  ranking  member  Broomfield, 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  their  leadership  on 
bringing  forward  House  Resolution  88. 
This  timely  measure  condemns  Cuba's 
human  rights  violations  and  commends 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  for 
its  attention  to  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  Cuba. 

With  world  events  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Middle  East  we  must  not 
forget  human  rights  abuses  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Right  in  our 
own  backyard  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious violator  of  human  rights,  Fidel 
Castro,  is  imprisoning  Cuba's  citizens 
for  the  nonviolent  expression  of  their 
political  views,  and  holding  them  for 
decades  without  reprieve.  We  now  have 
reports  that  catalog  outrage — and  we 
likely  are  only  seeing  the  fin  of  the 
shark. 

The  most  obvious  common  denomina- 
tor between  Saddam  Hussein  and  Fidel 
Castro  is  the  gross  violation  of  human 
rights  inflicted  upon  innocent  people  in 
their  respective  regions  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  human  rights  abuses  in  Kuwait 
we  must  also  remember  the  human 
riglits  abuses  occurring  on  our  island 
neighbor.  Every  year  on  July  26,  Castro 
climbs  up  on  his  soap  box  to  celebrate 
his  rise  to  power  and  champion  the 
Communist  State  while  condenming 
the  United  States  as  the  evil  impe- 
rialist. We  need  to  remember  not  just 
on  this  day,  but  every  day,  that  this 
ruthless  dictator  rhetoric  cannot  hide 
the  horrible  facts.  He  does  not  care 
about  the  Cuban  people;  he  does  not 
care  about  the  basic  freedoms  that  all 
people  inherently  deserve. 

House  Resolution  88  sends  a  clear 
message    to    Fidel    Castro     that    his 


human  rights  violations  are  now 
known  to  the  world  and  should  not  and 
will  not  be  tolerated.  I  know  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  strong  supiwrt  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  trom  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield],  as  well  as  the  two  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittees  who  pre- 
viously addressed  the  House,  Mr.  Yat- 
RON  and  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  the  two 
ranking  members  of  those  subcommit- 
tees, Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO,  who  all  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  put  this  resolution  together, 
to  get  it  through  the  subcommittees, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  a  timely  fashion  prior  to  the  vote 
that  will  be  taking  place  in  Geneva 
next  week. 

D  1630 

My  main  purpose  in  rising  is  to  re- 
mind Members  that  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  sense,  the  voice  of  the 
Congress,  the  voice  of  the  American 
people,  are  important  resolutions.  I 
know  that  in  the  past  some  have  sug- 
gested that  if  it  is  not  a  legislative 
matter,  that  perhaps  there  is  less  im- 
portance attached  to  resolutions  which 
simply  express  the  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  reflected  by  the  elected 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  on  the 
record  and  for  those  Americans  who 
are  listening  and  watching,  and  for 
Members,  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  heard  and  well-respected 
around  the  world.  We  may  not  have 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  world 
about  our  policies,  but  I  can  tell  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  almost  universal  re- 
spect for  the  values  that  we  espouse. 

While  we  ourselves  may  have  dif- 
ficulty in  living  totally,  100  percent,  up 
to  all  the  values  we  espouse,  I  think  al- 
most everyone  understands  that  we 
strive  mightily  to  make  an  improve- 
ment in  the  world,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  other  people.  It  is  a 
value  that  other  people  understand  and 
is  devoid  of  any  ideology  because  it  ex- 
presses the  most  fundamental  and  most 
basic  human  feelings  and  aspirations. 
We  are  talking  about  fireedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, in  his  mind,  in  his  heart,  in 
his  soul,  in  his  religion,  in  his  politics, 
and  all  of  the  other  attributes  that  go 
with  what  we  term  a  free  society. 

It  is  human  dignity  that  is  the  key  to 
this.  I  do  not  care  where  one  goes,  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  there 
are  people  all  over  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  political  ssrstem  is,  that 
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understand  these  values  and  want  to 
strive  to  achieve  those  vaJues.  It  may 
take  a  long  time,  but.  nevertheless,  the 
expression  of  the  American  people  in 
support  of  human  rights  is  valued  be- 
yond our  recognition  here. 

So  we  should  never  take  what  we  do 
by  way  of  resolution  lightly.  We  ought 
to  understand  that  it  is  a  beacon  of 
hope,  it  is  a  light  for  many  people  in 
many  places. 

Now,  who  would  have  thought  that, 
without  flrlng  a  shot,  the  Berlin  Wall 
would  come  down?  Who  would  have 
ever  thought  that  after  all  of  the  years 
of  power  politics  in  a  system  called 
communism,  that  ultimately  it  would 
fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  that  its  peo- 
ple would  strive  in  every  which  way  to 
express  their  individuality  and  their 
determinations  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion, politics,  and  their  own  well- 
being?  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  whole  Eastern  part  of  Europe 
would  become  sovereign,  independent, 
democratic  nations? 

That  is  true  across  the  world,  not 
just  there.  This  is  true  all  across  the 
world.  The  one  throwback,  the  one 
holdout  that  we  have  in  the  Com- 
munist system,  is  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. When  you  examine  that,  it  is 
more  than  just  ideology.  It  is  more 
than  that.  We  have  seen  that  in  other 
places,  where  the  desire  to  retain 
power  and  control  is  dominant  over 
every  other  consideration. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  That  is  what  the 
situation  is  in  Cuba.  Otherwise,  why 
would  there  be  such  a  stranglehold  on 
the  people?  No  dissent  is  tolerated.  No 
intervention  of  any  kind  by  the  normal 
international  organizations,  which 
have  nothing  but  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind as  their  credo,  are  even  permitted 
to  come  in  and  see  for  themselves. 

So  we  have  the  unusual  situation 
where  people  inside  of  Cuba  who  want 
to  express  themselves  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  regard  to  human  rights  or 
other  matters  are  throttled,  jailed, 
harassed,  and  stomped.  All  of  the  other 
things  that  happen  of  in  other  Com- 
munist societies — the  reforms  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean— are  not  happening  there.  We  are 
not  all  the  way  there. 

The  only  point  that  I  make  is  with 
determination,  with  conviction,  with 
constancy,  the  messa«re  has  gotten 
through  to  peoples  all  over.  While  we 
do  not  claim  all  the  credit  in  the  world 
for  bringing  that  change  about,  I  can 
say  that  the  American  people  deserve  a 
large  part  of  the  credit,  because  the 
values  that  we  hold  dear  are  values 
that  people  treasure  and  understand. 

People  in  other  countries  do  not 
come  and  grab  you  by  the  arm  and  say, 
"American,  American."  They  cannot 
speak  English,  but  they  can  say 
"American,  human  rights.  Human 
rights."  They  know  what  that  means. 
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So  it  is  true  all  over.  One  day  the 
couraereous  Cubans,  not  only  those  who 
are  in  this  country  still  flghting  for 
fireedom  for  their  own  people  in  Cuba, 
but  those  Cubans  inside  Cuba  who  time 
and  again  have  put  their  lives  on  the 
line,  tnriner  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
Cuba,  to  get  a  recognition  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  in  the  value  of 
human  life,  the  value  of  freedom  will 
ultimately  succeed.  They  are  the  ones 
we  are  supporting  with  this  resolution. 
They  need  to  hear  what  we  are  saying. 
They  need  to  hear  us  say  that  we  have 
not  forgotten. 

In  every  human  rights  case  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  had  with  the  Soviets,  involving 
those  people  who  are  being  harassed, 
were  not  able  to  travel  or  emigrate  and 
were  in  jail  or  the  Soviet  gulags,  every 
time  one  of  those  people  came  before 
our  Commission  we  asked  the  same 
question:  "Are  we  doing  any  good?  We 
cannot  legislate.  We  have  no  enforce- 
ment machinery.  We  can  pass  resolu- 
tions. We  make  speeches,  we  write  arti- 
cles, we  tell  the  world  about  you." 
And,  without  exception,  every  one  of 
them  said,  "Keep  doing  what  you  are 
doing.  It  is  our  only  hope.  We  are  will- 
ing to  put  our  lives  on  the  line.  We 
need  to  know  that  those  of  you  who  are 
out  there  and  who  enjoy  all  these  great 
ffeedoms  are  still  with  us,  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  us,  that  there  will 
be  a  day  sometime  when  we  will  be  free 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  join  you.  " 

That  is  what  this  resolution  does.  It 
says  we  have  not  forgotten  you.  We  are 
supporting  the  effort  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, at  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. We  are  saying  that  this  vote  will 
demand  that  the  events  in  Cuba  be  sub- 
jected to  the  spotlight  of  international 
security  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to 
adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Res- 
olution 88,  corxlemning  Cut>a's  human  rights 
vioiations,  and  commending  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  its  attention  to  the 
hiffnan  rights  situation  in  Cuba. 

Ttiis  resolution  was  reported  favorat>ly  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Fet)ruary 
27.  I  would  like  to  thank  ttie  chairmen  of  the 
Subcommittees  on  Human  Rigfits  arxj  Inter- 
natkxttl  Organizations  and  on  Western  Hemt- 
aphere  Affairs,  Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr. 
TORnCELU,  and  their  ranking  mirK>rity  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  for 
their  support  and  leadership  on  this  issue.  I 
would  also  lice  to  thank  ttie  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  ful  committee,  Mr.  Broom- 
RELO,  for  his  cooperation  and  support. 

Next  week,  members  of  ttie  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commisswn  now  meeting  in  Geneva 
wi  vote  on  a  resoMnn  to  reinstate  a  special 
rapporteur  or  working  group  to  investigate  vio- 
latens  of  human  rights  in  Cuba  This  measure 
supports  (hat  initiative  and  caHs  upon  all  menv 
tMf  states  of  ttie  Human  Rigtits  Commission 
to  vole  for  the  resokitkxi,  which  I  understand 
curranlty  has  16  cosponsors.  It  further  com- 
mends ttie  United  Natkxis  for  attention  that 


body  has  paid  to  this  important  issue  to  date 
and  also  commends  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
\JH.  Human  Rights  Commission  for  its  efforts 
to  bring  ttie  issue  before  the  Commission. 

House  Resolution  88  also  condemns  ongo- 
ing human  rights  violations  in  Cut>a,  including 
the  systematic  harassment,  intimidation,  and 
detention  of  ttiose  who  cooperated  with  the 
1988  worthing  group  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission.  Despite  Cuban 
assurances  that  ttiose  who  met  with  ttie  Unit- 
ed Nations  team  in  1988  would  not  suffer  re- 
criminations, hundreds  of  Cut>an  citizens  were 
arrested  in  the  aftermath  of  the  September 
1 988  visit  of  the  United  Nations  team  and  the 
siA^sequent  United  Nations  votes  on  Cdba. 
Today,  at  least  31  human  rights  monitors  arxJ 
independent  activists,  many  of  wtiom  helped 
ttie  U.N.  group  gather  information,  are  cur- 
rently serving  prison  sentences,  anottier  two 
are  under  house  arrest  and  many  others  are 
awaiting  trial. 

This  measure  calls  upon  the  Cut^an  Goverrv 
ment  to  release  them  and  all  those  held  in 
Cuban  jails  for  ttie  nonviolent  expression  of 
their  political  views.  Independent  human  rights 
organizations  such  as  ttie  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rigtits  put  the  numt>er  of  political 
prisoners  hekj  in  Cuban  jails  in  July  1990  at 
alx>ut  300,  alttiough  ttie  precise  nurriber  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  t>ecause  ttiere  is  no  inter- 
national access  to  prisoners  and  t)ecause  the 
Cuban  Government  often  charges  political  op- 
ponents with  common  crimes  to  mask  the  true 
nature  of  their  imprisonment  Among  that 
group  is  Mario  Chanes  de  Armas,  believed  to 
b9  the  worki's  longest  heki  politk:al  prisoner, 
who  lias  t>een  imprisoned  for  30  years  and 
Ernesto  Diaz,  who  has  served  21  years  in  jail. 
House  Resolution  88  further  calls  upon  the 
Cut}an  Government  to  altow  ttie  International 
Committee  of  ttie  Red  Cross  access  to  Cutian 
prisons  and  inmates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  measure  whch  I  know  will 
txilster  the  United  States  delegatton's  efforts 
and  which  I  expect  will  result  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  rapporteur  or  working  group 
on  Cut>a.  For  despite  the  Cut)an  Govern- 
ment's attempts  to  deter  attention  from  its 
abysmal  human  rights  record,  it  cannot  es- 
cape ttie  glare  of  the  intematk>nal  spotlight. 

Castro's  response  to  last  year's  U.N.  resolu- 
tion urging  ttie  Cutians  to  improve  their  human 
rights  record  was  an  arrogant  "Do  not  even 
dieam  ttiat  we  will  follow  one  word  of  that  res- 
olution." His  flagrant  refusal  to  respond  to 
calls  for  improvements  in  ttie  deptoratjie 
human  rights  sttuatkMi  in  Cuba  coupled  with 
the  crackdown  on  human  rigtits  monitors  and 
independent  activists  that  folk>wed  last  year's 
United  Natkins  vote  on  Cut)a  have  resulted  in 
ttie  recognitkwi  among  ttie  majority  of  ttie  Unit- 
ed NatKKis  Human  Rights  Commisskm  mem- 
tier  states  ttiat  Cutsa  must  be  a  focal  point  of 
ttieir  future  delit)eratk>ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  courageous  Cuban  men 
and  women  wtio,  at  great  personal  risk,  tiave 
defied  ttie  Cutjan  Government  and  spoken  out 
against  ttie  systematk:  denial  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  ttiat  characterizes  Cut>an  life,  de- 
serve our  deepest  admiratk>n.  Togettier  with 
memt)ers  of  ttie  intematk)nal  human  rights 
community  such  as  Amnesty  International, 
Americas  Watch,  the  Lawyers  Committee,  and 


Freedom  House,  they  have  brought  the  hor- 
rors of  Cut)an  prisons  and  ttie  represston  of 
Cut>an  life  to  ttie  attentkin  of  ttie  wodd.  Ttiat 
they  shoukj  suffer  recriminatkms  for  merely  at- 
tempting to  exercise  ttieir  base  human 
rights-^nd  to  protect  the  rights  of  others— is 
depk>r$t>le.  Passage  of  this  resolutkm,  and  a 
U.N.  irtvestigatton  into  their  plight,  is  the  least 
we,  wlk)  enjoy  the  luxury  of  freedom,  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttiis  important  and  tiniely  resolutkxi. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  Is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demeind  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I, 
further  proceedings  on  this  resolution 
will  be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
markE,  and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  House  Resolution  88. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
disclmrged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  51)  to  designate  the  week  liegin- 
ning  March  4,  1991,  as  Federal  Employ- 
ees Recognition  Week,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  simply  to 
acknowledge  the  good  work  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar],  who 
is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  in  tritxite  to  a  very  distinguistied 
group  of  AmerKans  for  wtiom  I  have  great  re- 
spect. I  refer  to  ttie  more  ttian  3  millkxi  per- 
sons emptoyed  tiy  ttie  Federal  Government. 

These  Federal  civilian  emptoyees,  wtio  have 
k)st  ttieir  rigtit  to  partKipate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate Citizens,  in  ttie  politnal  processes  of  ttie 
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Nation,  continue  to  perfonn  valuat)ie  services 
that  contribute  to  the  efficient  operation  of  our 
GovemmenL  We  are  proud  of  and  grateful  to 
our  Federal  employees. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  as 
a  supporter  of  House  Joint  Resolution  97, 
"Federal  Employees  Recognition  Day." 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to 
thank  ail  of  my  colleagues  who  are  today  sup- 
porting passage  of  this  legislation,  that  I  just 
recently  reintroduced,  whKh  woukj  declare  the 
week  t>eginning  March  4,  1991,  Federal  Em- 
ployees Recognition  Week.  It's  important  ttiat 
we  set  askle  a  week  to  recognize  the  work  of 
over  3  millkxi  Federal  emptoyees  across  our 
courrtry.  This  recognition  is  certainly  appro- 
priate and  well  deserved.  As  always,  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subconrvnittee  on  Census  and  Popu- 
lation, my  friend  from  my  home  State  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Sawyer  arvl  his  ranking  minority  memt>er, 
Mr.  Ridge,  for  their  support  of  this  important 
resolution.  I  woukJ  also  like  to  thank  Senator 
SARBAroES  who  pushed  this  t)ill  through  the 
other  body  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  several  years. 
Federal  emptoyees  have  faced  repeated  at- 
tempts to  cut  their  pay,  while  staffing  cutt>acks 
have  irxsreased  their  workkiad.  While  I  and  my 
colleagues  have  fought  to  ensure  decent  treat- 
ment for  Federal  workers,  we  have  not  always 
been  successful.  Three  years  ago  Federal  em- 
ptoyees had  their  pay  frozen  and  Federal  retir- 
ees received  no  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
their  pensk>n  checks.  On  average,  the  salaries 
of  Federal  emptoyees  have  fallen  behind  the 
private  sector  by  27  percent.  Despite  all  this. 
Federal  workers  have  continued  to  perform 
duties  vital  to  our  ^4atk>n's  well-being. 

I  tjelieve  it  woukJ  be  extremely  valuat)le  for 
the  putilic  and  Congress  to  t>e  remirxJed  of 
how  much  we  ask  of  our  putMic  servants.  De- 
claring March  4-10  as  Federal  Emptoyees 
Recognition  Week  will  focus  our  attention, 
however  txiefly,  on  the  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Govemment  work  force.  I 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  wtK>  cosponsored 
this  bill  and  I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  51 

Whereas  Federal  employees  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  by  enablingr  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  out  its  duties  in  an 
efficient  manner; 

Whereas  more  than  three  million  individ- 
uals are  employed  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment; 

Whereas  many  valuable  services  performed 
by  Federal  employees  are  often  Inadequately 
recognized  by  Federal  officials  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Federal  employees  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  contributions  that  they  make 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  begrinnlng 
March  4,  1881,  is  designated  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Recognition  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


D  1640 
VERMONT  BICENTENNIAL  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  58)  to  designate  March  4,  1991,  as 
Vermont  Bicentennial  Day,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  trom  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders], 
who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  4,  1991, 
as  Vermont  Bicentennial  Day. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srielding,  and  thank 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  for  their  strong  support  and 
their  effective  and  rapid  effort  to  get 
this  bill  through. 

March  4,  1991,  is  in  fact  Vermont  Bi- 
centennial Day.  It  marks  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  State. 

Our  State  is  proud  of  its  independ- 
ence, the  role  we  have  played  in  Amer- 
ican history,  and  our  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  thank  this  body 
for  its  supiwrt  for  this  day. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  The  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  58 

Whereas  1991  marks  the  bicentennial  of  the 
end  of  the  proud  fourteen-year  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Vermont; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Vermont  gave 
unstintingly  to  the  cause  of  independence  of 
the  original  thirteen  colonies; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Vermont  became 
the  State  of  Vermont  on  March  4,  1791,  the 
first  Republic  to  become  a  State  and  the 
fourteenth  State  to  Join  the  Union; 

Whereas  the  State  of  Vermont  has  contin- 
ued to  contribute  to  the  Union  over  the  past 
two  hundred  years,  first  in  agriculture,  then 
in  manufacturing,  and  always  in  education 
and  political  thought; 

Whereas  Vermont  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
preservation  and  use  of  its  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  citizens,  citizens  of 
other  States,  and  for  generations  of  all  citi- 
zens to  come;  and 
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Whereas  on  March  4,  1991,  Vermont  will 
begin  its  third  century  of  statehood:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  4, 1991,  is  des- 
ignated as  "Vermont  Bicentennial  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  acknowledging  the  con- 
tributions of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  waa  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  f\irther  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  98) 
designating  March  4  through  10,  1991,  aa 
National  School  Breakfast  Week,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  irequest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  simply  to 
acknowledge  the  good  work  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Boehlert],  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  daily 
breakfast  is  vital  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  growing  children.  Studies 
have  shown  that  children  who  eat 
breakfast  score  higher  on  tests  and 
have  better  attendance  records.  The 
School  Breakfast  Program  provides  a 
healthful  morning  meal  to  3.8  million 
children  a  day  in  school. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  our  children 
need  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
This  one  step  toward  better  nourished 
children  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
of  childhood,  but  it  will  help  to  give 
children  the  energy  and  health  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  and 
avoid  the  pitfalls  they  encoimter. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  was 
established  under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  as  a  2-year  pilot  project.  In 
1975,  amendments  to  the  law  made  it  a 
permanent  program.  In  1969,  it  oper- 
ated in  approximately  40,000  schools 
and  served  a  dally  average  of  3.6  mil- 
lion children. 

Today,  the  program  provides  assist- 
ance to  States  to  initiate,  maintain,  or 
expand  charity  programs  in  eligible 
schools  and  residential  child  care  insti- 
tutions. Any  public  or  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary, middle  school  or  high  school, 
or  licensed  residential  child  care  facil- 
ity is  eligible  for  the  program.  Those 
serving  in  the  program  must  agree  to 
serve  breakfasts  that  meet  Federal  nu- 
trition standards,  and  to  provide  tree 
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and  reduced  price  breakfasts  to  chil- 
dren who  cannot  pay  the  full  price. 

Each  year  a  week  is  set  aside  as  "Na- 
tional School  Breakfast  Week"  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  this  impor- 
tant nutritional  program.  This  year  I 
am  proud  to  be  the  author  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  designate  March  3-9,  1991  as 
"National  School  Breakfast  Week." 

Many  schools  still  do  not  ofl'er  the 
IHt>gram,  and  not  all  children  partici- 
pate in  schools  where  it  is  offered. 
More  communities  must  become  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  the  School  Breakfast 
Program  so  that  breakfast  is  served  to 
every  child  who  needs  it.  Let's  assure 
that  this  vital  program  receives  the 
recognition  it  deserves  and  designate 
March  3-9,  1991  as  "National  School 
Breakfast  Week." 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
identified  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  as  the  chief  sponsor  and  acknowl- 
edged his  good  effort,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  RES.  96 

Whereas  participating  in  a  school  break- 
fut  program  is  an  important  way  children 
can  improve  their  nutrition,  and  good  nutri- 
tion Is  integrally  related  to  learning: 

Whereas,  in  1988,  an  estimated  4.000.000 
children  participated  in  their  school  break- 
faat  programs  in  38,000  schools  across  the 
country; 

Whereas  studies  have  shown  that  partici- 
pating in  school  breakfast  programs  improve 
students'  academic  performance  and  de- 
creases their  rates  of  tardiness  and  absentee- 
lam: 

Whereas  the  chief  responsibility  of  the 
school  food  service  Is  to  assure  that  children 
will  not  suffer  academically  because  they  are 
hungry:  Now  therefore,  be 

/tesoived  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
TttentativeM  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  4  through  10. 
1901,  is  designated  as  "National  School 
Breakfast  Week",  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washinoton,  DC, 
February  26.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  one  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  5:20 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  26,  1991,  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  FYesident 
whereby  he  transmits  a  legislative  proposal 
entitled  the  "Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
Initiative  Act  of  1991"  and  a  section  by  sec- 
tion analysis. 

With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON, 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  AMERICAS 
miTIATIVE  ACT  OF  1991— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  102-49) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  the  Committee  on  Energry  and 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  February  26.  1991, 
at  page  S2305.) 


■JTRC 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GLOBAL 
EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 
OP  1991 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
todsff  to  announce  the  introduction  of 
my  legislation  to  address  the  quiet  cri- 
sis of  global  competence.  As  the  20th 
century  draws  to  a  close,  we  are  faced 
with  global  complexities  and  chal- 
lenges never  before  encountered  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  What  do  we  know 
about  these  complexities  and  chal- 
lenges? Are  we  prepared  to  address 
them  or  even  to  understand  them?  We 
know  that  nations  will  continue  to  be- 
come more  interdependent;  that  our 
fragile  world  will  face  crisis  in  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  over- 
crowding; and  that  technological  ad- 
vances will  contribute  to  even  greater 
global  shrinkage.  Finally,  we  know 
that  we  must  be  able  to  comprehend 
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these  changes  and  develop  the  skills  to 
cope  with  them. 

Support  for  foreign  language  training 
and  inteimational  education  is  particu- 
larly critical  at  this  time  due  to  the 
political  and  economic  climate  on  our 
planet.  At  no  time  in  history  have 
events  in  one  country  or  on  one  con- 
tinent had  more  pervasive  and  lasting 
impact  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Isola- 
tion and  parochialism  are  no  longer  op- 
tions, for  countries  or  individuals,  as 
events  Increasingly  have  broad  and 
lasting  impact  far  beyond  their  imme- 
diate sphere  of  influence.  These  chang- 
ing world  conditions  are  focusing  the 
attention  of  America  on  the  inescap- 
able reaility  of  linguistic  and  cultural 
diversity — diversity  working  harmo- 
niously with  other  nations  day  to  day 
and  moment  by  moment,  and  doing  so 
in  their  language  rather  than  demand- 
ing that  they  do  it  in  ours. 

Recent  events  have  riveted  our  atten- 
tion to  these  realities: 

The  opening  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a 
result  of  swift  and  dramatic  changes  in 
govemntents; 

The  consolidation  of  Western  Europe 
through  the  efforts  of  the  European 
Economic  Conununity; 

The  global  response  to  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  and  the  threat 
this  poses  to  the  precarious  balance  in 
the  region; 

The  democratization,  balkanization, 
and  devastating  economic  problems  of 
the  Soviet  Union; 

The  reunification  of  the  two 
Germanics; 

The  debt  crisis  in  Latin  American 
and  its  effect  on  global  financial  insti- 
tutions; 

The  influence  and  pervasiveness  of 
international  drug  cartels; 

The  potential  problems  posed  by  our 
national  and  international  reliance  on 
oil;  and 

The  replacement  of  the  United  States 
as  a  leader  in  world  trade  and  our  sta- 
tus as  a  debtor  nation. 

Event*  abroad  seem  more  relevant 
because  they  are  immediate  and  con- 
stantly in  flux,  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion through  instantaneous  commu- 
nication. Peoples  and  languages  which 
were  once  remote  are  no  longer,  for  in 
many  of  our  communities  the  strange 
sounds  of  unrecognizable  languages  and 
the  sometimes  misunderstood  ways  of 
another  culture  are  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  we  need  knowledge  and  pro- 
ficiency in  other  languages  and  cul- 
tures to  cope  on  an  everyday  basis: 

Small  and  large  businesses  are  com- 
peting in  an  international  market- 
place; 

Science  and  technology  have  been 
thrown  into  turmoil  by  rapid  growth 
and  discovery — and  the  need  to  keep  in 
touch  with  developments  worldwide 
which  may  have  impact  on  a  specific 
project  or  area  of  study; 
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Service  industries,  both  here  and 
abroad,  demand  knowledgre  and  under- 
standing of  and  by  the  client  in  order 
to  perform  competently; 

The  best  medical  treatment  cannot 
be  administered  without  knowledge  of 
the  patients'  ills,  information  which 
often  comes  through  verbal  commu- 
nication; and 

Government,  at  all  levels,  depends  on 
conununicatlon  with  citizens,  for  inter- 
action is  as  crucial  In  law  enforcement 
as  in  public  education. 

In  recent  years,  beginning  with  my 
service  on  President  Carter's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Language  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  I  have  had  specific 
interest  in  helping  to  redress  the  lack 
of  American  competence  in  language 
and  cvilture  proficiency.  During  the 
last  few  Congresses,  together  with  col- 
leagues such  as  Paul  Simon,  Chris- 
topher DODD,  Bill  Bradley,  and 
George  Sanomeister,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  National  Security  Through 
Foreign  Language  Assistance  Act,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Language  Services 
Act,  the  Foreign  Language  Assistance 
Act,  the  International  Education  for  a 
Competitive  America  Act,  and  Na- 
tional Geography  Awareness  Week. 
Today,  in  this  Congress,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Global  Education  Opportunities 
Act,  including  portions  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Competence  for  the  Future 
Act,  the  Global  Elementsiry  Education 
Act,  and  the  access  to  international 
education  opportunities  abroad  amend- 
ments. 

The  Foreign  Language  Assistance 
Act  became  law  3  years  ago.  Parts  of 
the  other  bills  were  Incorporated  into 
the  E2ducation  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act.  As  cochairman,  with  Senator 
DODD,  of  the  House/Senate  Inter- 
national Education  Study  Group,  I 
have  attempted — through  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters,  congressional  brief- 
ings, and  an  annual  Foreign  Language 
Week  program— to  keep  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  informed  of  the  vital 
needs  and  dynamic  changes  in  foreign 
languages  and  international  education 
within  our  nation. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  significance,  last 
year  Congress  finally  recognized  the 
need  to  provide  funding  for  these  na- 
tionally important  foreign  language 
programs.  The  funding  is  small,  but  it 
is  very  important  seed  money.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Foreign  Language  Assist- 
ance Act  supports  model  and  innova- 
tive programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  particular  type  of 
funding  is  crucial  because  it  helps 
focus  attention  on  outstanding  pro- 
grams and  draws  attention  to  an  area 
of  urgent  need — if  America  hopes  to 
Improve  its  competitive  edge  in  the 
global  marketplace. 

I  was  pleased  that  Congress  approved 
increases  in  funding  for  the  programs 
which  provide  ongoing  support  for  a 


broad  category  of  foreign  fellowships, 
research,  study  abroad,  language  and 
area  studies  centers,  and  centers 
abroad  for  intensive  study  of  critical 
languages  and  cultures.  Without  Fed- 
eral support,  these  programs  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  decades  ago,  and 
they  are  programs  which  provide  the 
foundation  for  foreign  language  and 
international  studies  education  in  U.S. 
higher  education. 

In  addition  to  model  elementary  and 
secondary  programs,  new  and  increased 
Federal  funding  also  will  support  the 
purchase  of  foreign  language  materials 
by  libraries,  research  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  critical  language  skills,  and 
International  business  centers  con- 
centrating on  foreign  languages  and 
area  studies. 

These  legislative  initiatives  have 
come  about  because  Americans  have 
shown  greater  interest  in  language  and 
culture  study.  Enrollments  are  increas- 
ing at  dramatic  rates  in  educational 
programs  at  all  levels.  States  are  cre- 
ating international  programs  ranging 
tTom  required  foreign  language  study 
in  elementary  schools  and  incentive 
funds  for  foreign  languages  programs 
to  support  for  study  abroad  programs 
for  teachers,  and  Institutes  to  assist 
small  businesses  in  acquiring  inter- 
national expertise.  Major  improve- 
ments are  being  made — ^but  we  are  un- 
able to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  world.  Programs  must  be 
designed  which  will  enable  many  in 
education,  the  professions,  business, 
and  all  areas  of  public  and  professional 
life  to  take  quantum  leaps  forward  in 
developing  the  skills  and  understand- 
ing which  are  required  If  America  is  to 
keep  up. 

The  situation  now  is  no  longer  scan- 
dalous as  it  was  described  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  International  Studies  in 
1979.  Our  current  national  situation 
with  regard  to  international  skills  and 
understanding  is  merely  appalling. 

Thirty-five  States  report  current  or 
projected  foreign  language  teacher 
shortages; 

Fewer  than  20  percent  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  offer  any  form  of  language 
instruction; 

Fewer  than  10  percent  of  our  high 
school  graduates  have  taken  4  years  of 
a  foreign  language; 

Fewer  than  1  percent  of  our  students 
study  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or 
Russian,  the  languages  of  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  population; 

It  remains  possible  to  acquire  a  post- 
graduate degree  In  the  United  States 
without  ever  encountering  a  foreign 
language,  geography,  or  world  history; 

We  continue  to  squander  a  valuable 
resource — the  28  million  Americans  for 
whom  E^lish  is  not  the  first  language; 

One  of  the  military  service  acad- 
emies is  actually  contemplating  cut- 
ting back  its  foreign  language  offer- 
ings; 


The  U.S.  diplomatic  service  does  not 
require  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage for  entry  into  the  foreign  serv- 
ice. 

The  problem  is  urgent.  We  cannot 
continue  at  the  snail's  vtuce  of  the  last 
10  years  when  there  is  a  host  of  inter- 
national problems  whose  solutions  de- 
nrumd  improved  conununicatlon  and 
understanding. 

We  are  embroiled  in  a  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  where  we  neither  under- 
stand the  culture  nor  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  our  allies  or  our  enemies. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a 
majority  of  Americans  could  not  find 
Iraq,  not  to  mention  Kuwait,  on  a  noap. 

By  the  end  of  next  year,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  will  become  the 
world's  dominant  economic  unit  and 
its  most  lucrative  market.  Yet  we  have 
largely  ignored  this  economic  and  po- 
litical integration,  making  no  inroads 
to  this  market. 

U.S.  policy  toward  global  environ- 
ment degradation  and  resource  deple- 
tion has  been  on  hold  for  the  past  10 
years.  We  have  tried  to  ignore  acid 
rain,  global  warming  and  the  need  for 
energy  alternatives  in  hopes  that  they 
will  go  away. 

In  a  world  of  plenty,  hunger  and  fam- 
ine continue  to  wrack  Africa  and 
threaten  the  rest  of  the  Third  World. 
While  we  provide  some  limited  humani- 
tarian assistance,  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  contributes  to 
our  inability  to  find  long-term  solu- 
tions. 

Third  World  debt  seriously  threatens 
overextended  U.S.  financial  institu- 
tions. Combined  with  the  current  re- 
cession and  the  savings  and  loan  fiasco, 
the  very  fabric  of  our  economy  is  in 
danger. 

The  problem  is  immediate  and  real. 
It  contributes  to  our  daily  inter- 
national crises  and  threatens  our  econ- 
omy, security,  and  quality  of  life.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  also  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  long-term  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  us  to  close  the 
gap  by  the  year  2030 — the  Globally 
Aware  America  Program  [GAAP]. 

By  the  year  2020.  in  order  for  the 
United  States  to  be  projierly  educated, 
globally  literate,  internationally  com- 
petitive, and  nationally  secure: 

Every  school  ssrstem  should  offer  se- 
quential foreign  language  courses  f^m 
grades  K  through  12; 

Every  student  should  have  studied 
the  language,  culture,  and  literature  of 
another  country  or  region,  achieving 
working  levels  of  competency; 

Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
professional  schools  should  indorporate 
international  knowledge  and  language 
usage  Into  their  degree  progiazns; 

Language  study  should  be  make 
available  in  areas  of  special  concern 
such  as  law  enforcement,  social  serv- 
ices and  health  care; 

Research  on  language  acquisition 
should  be  advanced  and  resources  for 
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language  learning  identified  and  prop- 
erly used; 

Additional  attention  and  support 
should  be  provided  to  assist  programs 
in  the  difficult  languages  such  as  Ara- 
bic, Chinese.  Japanese,  Korean,  and 
Russian; 

Language  teachers  and  international 
educators  should  be  provided  periodic 
opportunities  to  study  abroad  in  order 
to  enhance  their  skills  and  knowledge; 

Opportunities  for  American  students 
to  study  abroad  beginning  in  high 
school  should  be  increased  tenfold; 

All  teachers  should  be  proflcient  in 
another  language  and  knowledgeable 
about  other  cultures,  geography,  lit- 
erature, and  history; 

The  multiculture  nature  of  our  coun- 
try should  be  encouraged  and  capital- 
ized upon  through  the  use  of  such  ini- 
tiatives as  two-way  developmental  lan- 
guage programs; 

Small,  medium,  and  even  lairge  busi- 
nesses must  be  provided  assistance  in 
developing  the  international  expertise 
necessary  to  become  competitive; 

The  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
vide the  necessary  seed  moneys  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  basic  inter- 
national and  language  skills  necessary 
in  order  to  achieve  high  levels  of  exper- 
tise; 

The  Federal  Government  must  iden- 
tify the  need  for  and  develop  superior 
expertise  in  translation, 

cryptolinguistics,  language,  and  inter- 
national skills  in  areas  of  national  con- 
cern. 

To  achieve  these  goals  by  the  year 
2020.  we  must  begin  now.  To  help  us  en- 
hance current  education  progrrams,  cre- 
ate alternative  education  programs,  as- 
sist small  and  medium  businesses,  en- 
courage qualified  teachers,  and  provide 
the  necessary  high  level  government 
expertise,  I  am  proposing  the  Global 
Education  Opportunities  Act.  Title  I  of 
this  bill  would  provide  in-service  pro- 
grams for  foreign  language  teachers. 
training  for  elementary  foreign  lan- 
guage teachers,  distance  learning  pro- 
grams, the  creation  of  State  afid  mu- 
nicipal institutes  to  assist  business  and 
professions  in  gaining  international 
competence,  grants  for  developing  ma- 
terials in  elementary  foreign  langruage, 
culture,  geography,  and  international 
studies,  and  support  for  consortia  in 
critical  languages  and  area  studies. 
Title  n  encourages  undergraduate 
study  abroad,  and  adds  a  study  abroad 
dimension  to  other  international  pro- 
grams. 

Such  initiatives  would  provide  a  good 
start  toward  closing  the  gap  between 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  United 
States  in  international  exi>ertise  and 
second  language  competency  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2l8t  century.  However, 
they  must  be  part  of  a  larger  set  of  ini- 
tiatives adopted  over  the  next  decade  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  truly  glob- 
ally competitive  and  competent  by  the 
year  2020. 


Other  problems  and  needs  will  un- 
doubtedly present  themselves  as  we 
pursue  the  Global  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  the  longer  term  GAAP. 
Because  of  the  incremental  nature  of 
decisionmaking  in  public  policy,  prob- 
lems are  addressed  only  when  they  be- 
come immediate,  and  then  the  solu- 
tions are  usually  short  term.  In  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  America's  competence 
and  competitiveness,  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional security,  we  cannot  afford  short- 
term,  stopgap  answers. 

Today  we  face  a  time  in  human  exist- 
ence that  is  truly  a  historical  cross- 
roads. We  inhabit  a  globe  characterized 
by  tserrorism,  revolution,  overpopula- 
tion, environmental  degradation,  wide- 
spread hunger,  and  regional  warfare. 
We  can  seize  the  moment  and  begin 
now  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding necessary  to  cope  with 
these  current  global  complexities  and 
shape  a  better  future.  More  than  any 
other  contemporary  crisis,  the  greatest 
danger  we  face  is  the  quiet  crisis  of 
global  incompetence  and  lack  of  inter- 
national understanding.  We  cannot 
delay,  we  cannot  postpone,  we  cannot 
tarry.  Our  vision  for  the  world  of  the 
year  2020  and  how  we  respond  to  it 
must  begin  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  collea.gues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  Important  measure. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ''Global  Education  Opportunities  Act  of 
1991'. 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  titles;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  S.  Definitions. 

TTTLE  I— FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION 

Sec.  101.  Demonstration  grants  for  critical 
language  and  area  studies. 

Sec.  102.  Demonstration  grants  for  distance 
learning. 

Sec.  103.  Training  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers. 

Sec.  104.  Development  of  foreign  language 
and  culture  instructional  mate- 
rial. 

Sec.  105.  Foreign  language  foundations. 

TTIXE  n— HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Clarification  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  student  assistance  for 
those  engaged  in  study  abroad. 

Sec.  102.  Disbursement  Issues. 

Sec.  J03.  Determination  of  amount  of  aid. 

Sec.  204.  Incentive  grants  for  enrollment  in 
special  programs  abroad. 

Sec.  205.  Work  study. 

Sec.  206.  Discretionary  authority  for  campus 
Hnancial  aid  admlnstrators. 

Sec.  207.  Loan  deferral  during  study  abroad. 

Sec.  208.  Modification  of  title  VI. 

SEC.  1  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Btudents  In  the  United  States  have  dem- 
onstrated deficiencies  in  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  vested 
Interest  in  ensuring  that  all  students  learn 


about  the  diverse  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  community  so  that  the 
Nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace  is  preserved; 

(3)  the  future  economic  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  will  sub- 
stantially depend  upon  our  ability  to  educate 
our  citizens  to  communicate  in  other  lan- 
guages and  know  other  cultures  and  business 
practices; 

(4)  only  17  percent  of  public  elementary 
schools  offer  any  form  of  language  instruc- 
tion; 

(5)  more  than  35  States  are  experiencing  or 
projecting  shortages  of  foreign  language 
teachers; 

(6)  fewer  than  1  percent  of  American  under- 
graduate students  study  abroad; 

(7)  far  itoo  few  American  students  study 
abroad  outside  of  traditional  Western  Euro- 
pean nations,  even  though  such  other  na- 
tions and  regions  are  increasingly  important 
to  the  United  States; 

(8)  far  too  few  American  students  in  the 
sciences,  engineering,  business,  and  other 
disciplinee  crucial  to  our  economic  well- 
being  study  a  foreign  language  or  study 
abroad;  atd 

(9)  mai)y  American  students,  particularly 
those  frooTi  minority  backgrounds,  do  not 
enjoy  eque.1  access  to  the  important  learning 
opportunities  study  abroad  provides  because 
of  the  ladk  of  financial  assistance,  including 
that  provided  from  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance pro^i^ams. 

SEC.  3.  DEriNmONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act^ 

(1)  the  term  "critical  language"  means 
each  of  tile  languages  contained  in  the  list  of 
critical  foreign  languages  designated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  212(d)  of  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act  (50 
Fed.  Reg.  149,  31413),  and  Greek  and  Latin; 

(2)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  meaning  provided  by  section 
1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(4)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  section  1201  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  I— FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 

SEC.  101.  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS  FOR  CIUTI- 
CAL  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIEa 

(a)  Program  AuTHORnr.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants  to 
eligible  consortia  to  enable  such  eligible  con- 
sortia to^ 

(1)  operate  critical  languages  and  area 
studies  programs: 

(2)  develop  and  acquire  educational  equip- 
ment and  materials:  and 

(3)  develop  teacher  training  programs, 
texts,  curriculum,  and  other  activities  de- 
signed ta  improve  and  expand  the  Instruc- 
tion of  foreign  languages  at  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  across  the  Nation. 

(b)  GRANT  LiMrrATiON.- The  Secretary 
shall  not  award  a  grant  to  an  eligible  consor- 
tium un()er  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year 
which  exceeds  $2,000,000,  but  shall  award 
grants  of  sufficient  size,  scope  and  quality 
for  a  program  of  comprehensive  instruction 
of  foreigra  langauges. 

(c)  Special  Rules.— 

(1)  PrJority. — In  awarding  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  eligible  consortia  with  demonstrated, 
proven  effectiveness  in  the  field  of  critical 
language  and  area  studies  and  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  1  year  prior  to  applying 
for  a  grant  under  this  section. 
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(2)  Equitable  distribution.— In  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  providing  an 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of  such 
grants  among  the  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Program  REQinREMENT.— Each  eligible 
consortium  receiving  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  In  the  activities  assisted 
pursuant  to  such  grant,  a  study  abroad  or 
cultural  exchange  program. 

(d)  Eligible  Consortium.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "eligible  consortium" 
means  a  cooperative  effort  between  entities 
In  one  or  more  States  that  must  include  at 
least  4  schools,  of  which— 

(A)  one  shall  be  an  institution  of  higher 
education; 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  with 
experience  in  teaching  critical  languages: 

(C)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  with  ex- 
perience in  teaching  critical  languages  and 
In  which  at  least  25  percent  of  the  students 
are  eligible  to  be  counted  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965;  and 

(D)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  In 
which  at  least  25  percent  of  the  students  are 
eligible  to  be  counted  under  chapter  1  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

(2)  Nonprofit  organizations.— Each  eligi- 
ble consortium  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  include  a  nonprofit  organization  to  pro- 
vide services  not  otherwise  available  from 
the  entitles  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(e)  Administration.— Each  eligible  consor- 
tium receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
may  use  not  more  than  10  percent  of  such 
grant  for  administrative  expenses. 

(f)  Application.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  each  eligible  consortium  desir- 
ing a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

(2)  Special  rule.— The  State  educational 
agency  or  State  higher  education  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  any  one 
school  participating  in  an  eligible  consor- 
tium may  submit  the  application  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  on  behalf  of  such  eligible 
consortium. 

(g)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993, 1994,  and  1995  to  carry  out  the  im-o- 
vlslons  of  this  section. 

SEC.    101.    DEMONSTRATION    GRANTS    FOR   DIS- 
TANCE LBARNING. 

(a)  Program  Authortty.— The  Secretary  of 
Education  is  authorised  to  make  demonstra- 
tion grants  to  State  education  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  nonprofit 
education  and  jjrofesslonal  associations  to 
provide  technology  for  distance  learning  In 
cooperation  with  foreign  language  teachers 
and  specialists  to  serve  small  and  rural 
school  districts,  small  colleges,  community 
colleges,  and  adult  business  education  class- 
es through  video  tapes,  cassettes,  satellite 
linkages,  cable  programs,  teleclasses,  and 
computer-aaaisted-lnstruction. 

(b)  Grant  Ldotation.— No  grants  under 
this  section  shall  exceed  saOO.OOO  In  any  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.- 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  S10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fis- 
cal years. 


SEC.  IM.  TRAINING  OF  BLBfENTARVAND  SEC- 
ONDASY  8CBOOL  TEACHERS. 

(a)  Grants  authorized.— The  Secretary  is 
authorised  to  provide  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions of  demonstrated  effectiveness  to  de- 
velop innovative  and  model  programs  that 
Integrate  foreign  language  and  culture,  de- 
mocracy and  civic  education,  geography,  and 
international  studies  Into  jauctlcing  and 
preservlce  elementary  s<|>ool  teacher  edu- 
cation and,  after  the  nwds  of  elementary 
school  teachers  have  been  met,  into  practic- 
ing and  preservlce  secondary  school  teacher 
education. 

(b)  Proposals.— To  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section,  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, on  behalf  of  its  school  or  department 
of  education,  and  In  cooperation  with  a  lib- 
eral arts  department,  shall— 

(1)  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require;  and 

(2)  submit  a  copy  of  the  proposal  for  review 
to  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency 
or  agencies  that  administer  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  104.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
AND  CULTURE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MA- 
TERIALS. 


(a)  Grants  authorized.— The  Secretary  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  provide  grants  on 
a  competitive  basis  to  qualified  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  private  nonprofit  foreign 
language  organizations,  nonprofit  education 
associations,  or  a  consortium  thereof,  to  en- 
able such  entity  or  entitles  to  act  as  a  re- 
source center  for — 

(1)  coordinating  the  development  of  and 
disseminating  foreign  language  and  culture 
instructional  material,  including  children's 
literature  in  foreign  languages,  videotapes, 
and  computer  software,  and  teacher's  in- 
structional kits  relating  to  international 
study;  and 

(2)  encouraging  the  expanded  use  of  tech- 
nology in  teaching  foreign  languages  and 
culture  at  the  elementary  school  level  and. 
when  the  needs  of  elementary  schools  have 
been  met,  at  the  secondary  school  level,  with 
a  particular  emphasis  on  expanding  the  use 
of  technology  in  teaching  foreign  languages 
and  culture  at  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  have  proportionally  fewer  re- 
sources available  for  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  including  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

(b)  Coordination. — In  developing  materials 
and  technologies  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  where  appropriate,  make  use  of 
materials  and  technologies  developed  under 
the  Star  Schools  Assistance  Program  Act. 

(C)    AUTHORIZA-nON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$4,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1988.  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  lOO.  rCHIBIGN  LANGUM«  FOUNDATlCmS. 

(a)  Program  authoritt.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  awarding 
grants  to— 

(A)  SUtes  and  major  metropolitan  areas  to 
establish  foreign  language  foundations;  and 

(B)  units  within  world  trade  councils  to 
provide  language  training,  translation  serv- 
ices, and  information  about  other  cultures 


and  markets  for  small-  and  medlom-slsed 
businesses  seeking  to  enter  export  markets. 
(2)  Federal  share.- The  Federal  share  of 
grants  awarded  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
50  percent. 

(b)  Grant  LiMrrs.— No  grant  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  $200,000  for  any  one 
State  or  city. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorised  to  be  apixroprlated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1882, 
1993,  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

TITLE  n— mOHER  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  Ml.  CLARIFICATION  REGABDINC  THE 
AVAILABILrrY  OT  STUDINT  A8BI8T- 
ANCE  FOR  THOSE  ENGAGED  Df 
STUHT  ABROAD. 

(a)  PELL  GRANTS.— Section  411(cX2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Act  (in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a(c)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  exclude  trom  eligi- 
bility programs  of  study  abroad  that  are  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  the  institution.". 

(b)  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants.- Section  413B(a)(lKA)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070b-l(a)(l)(A))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  in  a  program  of  study  abroad 
that  is  approved  for  credit  by  the  institu- 
tion" after  "at  the  Institution". 

(c)  Grants  to  States  for  State  student 
Incentives.— Section  4l5A(a)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1070c(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "providing  grants"  and  Insert- 
ing "providing  grants  (1)";  and 

(2)  striking  "and  grants"  and  inserting  "or 
participating  in  programs  of  study  abroad 
that  are  approved  for  credit  by  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  or  (2)". 

(d)  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  IjOAN  PROGRAM.— 

Section  428(b)(lKA)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1078(b)(lXA))  is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  or  in 
a  program  of  study  abroad  approved  for  cred- 
it by  the  eligible  institution"  and  "at  an  eli- 
gible institution". 

(e)  Perkins  Loans.- Section  461(a)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  10e7aa(a))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  while  engaged  in  programs  of 
study  abroad  approved  for  credit  by  such  in- 
stitutions" after  "In  such  Institutions". 

(f)  <X)8T  OF  ATTEaroANCE. — Section  472(6)  of 
the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  108711(6))  is  amended  by 
striking  "in  an  academic  program  which  nor- 
mally includes  a  formal  program  of  study 
abroad"  and  Inserting  "in  a  program  of 
study  abroad  approved  for  credit  by  the  stu- 
dent's home  institution". 

(g)  Student  Eligibiuty.— Section  484  of 
the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1081)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXD.  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding a  program  of  study  abroad  approved 
for  credit  by  the  eligible  institution)"  after 
"or  other  program";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(k)  Study  abroad.— Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibit access  to  approved  study  abroad  pro- 
grams. Students  who  are  otherwloe  eligible 
who  are  engaged  in  a  program  of  study 
abroad  approved  for  academic  credit  by  the 
student's  home  institution  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  such  a  study  abroad  program  to  be 
required  as  part  of  the  student's  degree  pro- 
gram to  qualify  for  such  aaaistaoce.". 

(h)  Information  Dissemination  Activi- 
ties.—Section  485(aXl)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
10B2(aXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (K): 
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(3)  by  Btrikincr  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
parsgraph  (L)  (as  added  by  section  1  of  Pub- 
lic Law  101-642)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (L)  (as 
added  by  section  301  of  Public  Law  101-610)  as 
Bubparagraph  (M); 

(4)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (M)  (as  redesignated  in  paragraph 
(3))  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(N)  that  enrollment  in  a  program  of  study 
abroad  approved  for  credit  by  the  home  insti- 
tution may  be  considered  enrollment  in  the 
home  institution  for  purposes  of  applying  for 
Federal  student  financial  assistance.". 

(1)  Prooraii  Participation  agreements.— 
Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1094)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  The  institution  will  not  deny  any 
form  of  Federal  financial  aid  to  any  student 
who  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
this  Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  student  is 
participating  in  a  program  of  study  abroad 
approved  for  credit  by  the  institution.". 
BKL  Ml.  DUBUBSnaNT  ISSUES. 

(a)  Loam  Chbck  Endorsement.— 

(1)  Insured  loans.— Section  427(a)(3)  of  the 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  10T7(a)(3))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ', 
and  except  further  that  checks  to  students 
who  are  studying  outside  the  United  States 
in  a  program  of  study  aboard  that  Is  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  the  Institution  may  be 
endorsed  pursuant  to  an  authorized  power-of- 
attomey". 

(2)  Guaranteed  loans.- Section 
438(bXlXN)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078(b)(l)(N)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "or  may  be  endorsed  pursuant 
to  an  authorized  power-of-attomey". 

(b)  Multiple  Disbursement.— 

(1)  Insured  loans.— Section  427(b)(2)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1077(bK2))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "or  in  a  program  of  study 
alHXMd  approved  for  credit  by  an  eligible  In- 
stitution". 

(2)  Guaranteed  loans.— Section 
4a8(bKlXO)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078(b)(l)(O) 
U  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  to  cover 
the  coat  of  attendance  in  a  program  of  study 
abroad  api»x>ved  for  credit  by  an  eligible  in- 
stitution". 


J  Ml 


.  an.  DcmiMiNATiaNS  of  amount  of  aid. 

(a)  PHX  Grants.- Section  411(b)  of  the  Act 
(30  U.S.C.  lC70a(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  the  amount 
of  the  basic  grant  to  be  exceeded  for  those 
Students  participating  in  a  program  of  study 
abroad  approved  for  credit  by  the  Institution 
when  the  reasonable  costs  of  such  program 
are  greater  than  the  cost  of  attendance  at 
the  student's  home  institution.  If  the  preced- 
ing sentence  applies,  the  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator at  the  home  institution  shall  use 
the  budget  of  the  study  abroad  program, 
rather  than  the  home  Institution's  budget,  to 
determine  the  eligibility  index  of  the  stu- 
dent.". 

(b)  Supplemental  Education  Opportunfit 
Grants.— Section  413B(a)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.8.C.  ivnx>-l(a»  is  further  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "Prom" 
and  inaertlng  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  from";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  studenu  parUcipating  in  study 
abroad  programs,  the  institution  shall  con- 
sider all  reasonable  costs  associated  with 


such  study  abroad  when  determining  student 
eligibility.  The  amount  of  grant  to  be  award- 
ed la  such  cases  may  exceed  the  maximum 
limit  of  $4,000  by  as  much  as  10  percent  if 
reasonable  study  abroad  costs  exceed  on- 
campus  costs  by  more  than  20  percent.". 

(c)  State  Student  Incentive  Grants.- 
Section  415C(bX2)(A)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070o-2(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolonat  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  unless  ^asonable  costs  of  a  study 
abroad  program  r  ^uire  an  exception  to  this 
amount.  In  which  case  such  grants  will  be  in 
amounts  not  in  excess  of  S3,500". 

(d)  Federally  Insured  Loans.— Section 
425(a)(lKB)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1075(aKlKB)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  and  of  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"or  in  programs  of  study  abroad  that  are  ap- 
proved for  credit  by  the  Institution". 

(e)  Perkins  Loans.— Section  464(a)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087dd(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  aggregate"  and  Insert- 
ing "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  the 
aggregate";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowlog  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  program  of  study 
abroad  that  is  approved  for  credit  by  the 
home  institution  and  that  has  reasonable 
costs  in  excess  of  the  home  institution's 
budget,  the  aggregate  of  loans  for  all  years 
for  tke  student  may  exceed  the  totals  listed 
In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  by  20  per- 
cent.". 

SEC.  MM.  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  FOR  ENROLLMENT 
IN  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  ABROAD. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subpart  9— Incentive  Grants  for  Enrollment 
in  Special  Programs  Abroad 

•SEC.  430C.  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  FOR  ENROLL- 
MENT IN  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
ABROAD. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  other  organizations  who  are  re- 
cipients of  funds  under  section  604(c)  of  this 
Act  (br  the  purpose  of  paying  partial  incen- 
tive stipends  to  Individuals  enrolled  in  study 
abroad  programs  described  under  that  sec- 
tion. Such  grants  are  to  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  need,  but  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
students  who  are  underrepresented  in  study 
abroad,  including  students  fi-om  minority 
groups  and  professional  and  preprofessional 
studies.  Stipends  are  intended  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary travel  and  other  costs  associated 
with  enrollment  In  such  programs  and  shall 
be  for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thoriged  to  award,  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
competition,  incentive  stipends  to  students 
to  enroll  in  study  abroad  programs  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  offer  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  languages  and  develop  inter- 
national skills  not  available  in  countries  in 
which  large  numbers  of  United  States  stu- 
dents study.  Such  grants  are  to  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  need,  but  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  students  who  are  underrepresented 
in  study  abroad  Including  students  from  mi- 
nority groups  and  professional  and 
preprofessional  studies.  Stipends  are  in- 
tended to  meet  extraordinary  travel  and 
other  costs  associated  with  enrollment  in 
such  programs  and  shall  be  for  a  maximum 
period  of  one  year. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subpart  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceseary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
19S8.  and  1994.". 


SEC.  MB.  YORK  STUDY. 

Section  443  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2753)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following'  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Study  Abroad.— The  agreements 
under  this  section  shall  allow  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  devise  suitable  work 
opportunities  for  students  studying  abroad, 
including  work  for  foreign  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  nonprofit  or  service  organizations 
and  shall  permit  the  establishment  of  intern- 
ship programs  involving  work  for  foreign  or 
multinational  organizations  that  are  rel- 
evant to  the  student's  course  of  study,  in- 
cluding compensation  for  eligible  students 
from  funds  under  this  pert.". 

SEC.  M«.  DISCRETIONARY  AUTBORnY  FOR  CAM- 
PUS   FINANCIAL    AID    ADMINISTRA- 
I    TORS. 

Section  479A  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  10e7tt)  is 
amended-^ 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Nothing"  and  inserting 
"(1)  Nothing";  and 

(B)  by  »dding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  administrator  to— 

"(A)  uae  the  reasonable  costs  associated 
with  an  upproved  study  abroad  program  to 
make  necessary  adjustments  to  the  cost  of 
attendance  for  a  student  enrolled  in  such 
study;  or 

"(B)  mike  special  arrangements  regarding 
student  notification,  verification,  disburse- 
ment, and  refunds,  for  students  participating 
in  approved  programs  of  study  abroad.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  campus  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator makes  adjustments  to  the  expected 
student  contribution  in  the  case  of  a  course 
of  study  abroad  in  a  country  in  which  the 
student  ia  not  allowed  to  work.". 

SEC     a07.     LOAN     DEFERRAL     DURING     STUDY 
ABROAD. 

(a)  STAFFORD  Loans. — Section  428(b)(5)  of 
the  Act  (80  U.S.C.  1078(b)(5))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Requests  for  deferment  of  repay- 
ment of  loans  under  this  part  by  students  en- 
gaged in  graduate  or  postgraduate  fellow- 
ship-supported study  (such  as  pursuant  to  a 
Fulbright  grant)  outside  the  United  States 
may  be  approved  until  completion  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  fellowship.". 

(b)  PERKINS  Loans.— Section  464(c)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087dd(c))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Requests  for  deferment  of  repayment 
of  loans  under  this  part  by  students  engaged 
In  graduate  or  postgraduate  fellowship-sup- 
ported study  (such  as  pursuant  to  a  Ful- 
bright grant)  outside  the  United  States  may 
be  approved  until  completion  of  the  period  of 
the  fellowship.". 

SBC  MS.  mDIFICATIONS  OF  TITLE  VL 

(a)  UNDpRORADUATE  INTERNATIONAL  STUD- 
IES AND  FOREiON  Language  Programs.— Sec- 
tion e04  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1124)  is  amend- 
ed)— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(B)  by  ttriking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 
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(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  the  development  of  undergraduate 
study  abroad  programs  which  provide 
courses  that  are  closely  related  to  on-cam- 
pus  foreign  language  and  International  stud- 
ies curricula;  and 

"(9)  the  integration  of  new  study  abroad 
opportunities  for  undergraduate  students 
Into  the  curricula  of  specific  degree  pro- 
grams.": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Grants  to  Establish  and  Maintain 
Study  Abroad  Pboorams.— 

"(1)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  consortia  of  such  institutions,  or 
nonprofit  associations,  agencies,  and  organi- 
zations for  the  purpose  of  providing  support 
to  establish  and  maintain— 

"(A)  study  abroad  programs  in  locations  In 
which  such  study  opportunities  are  not 
othewise  available;  or 

"(B)  study  abroad  opportunities  that  serve 
students  for  which  such  opportunities  are 
not  otherwise  available. 

"(2)  Use  of  Grants.— Grants  awarded  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide for  facilities,  salaries,  and  extrtwr- 
dinary  costs  of  student  participation  in 
study  abroad  programs,  including  costs  of 
travel  to  and  from  such  programs. 

"(e)  Grants  to  Enhance  the  Effective- 
ness OF  Study  abroad  programs.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  consortia  of 
such  institutions,  or  to  nonprofit  associa- 
tions, agencies,  and  organizations  to  enrich 
or  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  study  abroad 
programs,  including  the  development  of 
model  predeparture  and  post-return  orienta- 
tion activities,  program  selection  material 
and  advising  services,  and  academic  advis- 
ing.". 

(b)  CENTERS   for  INTERNATIONAL   BUSINESS 

Education.— Section  612(c)  (l)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1130-1(0  (D)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  opportunities  for  business  students  to 
study  abroad  in  locations  which  are  impor- 
tant to  the  existing  and  future  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Intensive  Summer  Foreign  Language 
Institutes.— Section  606(a)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1124a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1)  the  following:  "either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  appropriate  countries 
abroad"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  InBtitutes  designed  to  integrate  inten- 
sive foz^Blgn  Unguage  training  with  culture 
experiences  abroad  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents In  a  wide  range  of  disciplines.";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  (C).  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  including  coats  of  travel  to  and  trom  insti- 
tutas  In  foreign  countries.". 


PROVIDING  U.S.  AIR  CARRIERS 
WITH  GREATER  ACCESS  TO  FOR- 
EIGN CAPITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  g:en- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinoer]  is  recogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  air- 
line industry  is  in  deep,  deep  trouble. 
During  the  past  few  weeks,  several 
ideas  have  been  floated  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  help  our  ailing 
airline  industry.  These  include  selling 
fuel  at  below  cost,  offering  Government 
loans,  and  providing  tax  breaks  or  Fed- 
eral grants.  Just  recently,  several  ex- 
ecutives suggested  that  their  threat- 
ened airlines  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
onto  the  10-percent  tax  on  airline  tick- 
ets for  the  duration  of  the  current  cri- 
sis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  finan- 
cial crisis  faced  by  the  airlines  is  very 
real.  Fuel  costs  have  increased  by  $8 
billion  on  an  annual  basis.  Domestic 
air  travel  has  dropped  about  15  percent 
and  international  air  travel  has  fallen 
by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

As  a  result,  last  year,  really  in  the 
last  6  months,  the  airlines  lost  about  $2 
billion.  This  was  the  worst  loss  in  air- 
line history.  It  was  more  than  double 
the  previous  record  loss  of  $733  million 
in  1982  and  a  dramatic  reversal  from 
the  $1.8  billion  profit  the  industry 
earned  in  1989. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  have 
improved  during  the  first  2  months  of 
1991.  In  fact,  some  project  that  the  in- 
dustry will  lose  another  $2  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  alone.  If 
that  happens,  it  will  mean  that  the  air- 
line industry  will  have  lost  nearly  50 
percent  of  its  total  net  worth  since  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  began  last  summer. 

That's  disastrous  for  our  commercial 
airlines  and  the  impact  on  individual 
airlines  has  been  devastating. 

Extern  Airlines  is  out  of  business. 

Pan  Am  is  operating  in  chapter  11 
bankruptcy  and  selling  routes  to  stay 
alive. 

Continental  has  also  declared  bank- 
ruptcy. 

TWA  has  defaulted  on  its  debts  and  is 
selling  routes  as  well. 

Midway  has  sold  its  Philadelphia  hub 
and  defaulted  on  its  debts. 

USAIR  has  laid  off  20  percent  of  its 
work  force. 

Even  the  airlines  that  are  supposedly 
big  and  strong  are  cutting  back  oper- 
ations and  retrenching. 

But  recognizing  the  serious  problems 
of  the  airlines  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  accept  their  proposed  solutions. 
Loans  and  tax  breaks  seem  particu- 
larly inappropriate  when  the  Federal 
deficit  is  so  huge  and  there  are  still 
other  sources  of  capital  available  in 
the  in-ivate  sector  that  could  help  the 
industry.  I  am  referring  specifically  to 
the  availability  of  foreign  capital. 

U.S.  airlines  do  have  access  to  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  foreign  capital   now. 


However,  under  current  law,  a  foreign 
investor  can  own  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  voting  stock  of  a  U.S.  air- 
line. This  has  allowed  foreign  airlines 
to  make  small,  but  important,  invest- 
ments in  Delta,  Continental,  America 
West,  Hawaiian,  and  Northwest  Air- 
lines. These  investments  have  been 
helpful  to  these  airlines  and  have  not 
hurt  the  traveling  public  or  American 
national  interests. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  ex- 
pand our  airlines'  access  to  foreign  cap- 
ital. Accordingly,  I  recently  introduced 
H.R.  782.  It  is  designed  to  help  the  air- 
lines by  giving  them  greater  access  to 
foreign  capital. 

This  approach  to  solving  the  airlines' 
problems,  while  controversial,  is  gain- 
ing support.  Recently,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Sam  Skinner  suggested 
that  Congress  should  consider  permit- 
ting an  increased  level  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  airlines.  And  the 
Washington  Post,  in  a  February  25  edi- 
torial, stated  that  the  foreign  invest- 
ment approach  "is  far  more  reasonable 
and  more  likely  to  help  matters"  than 
ideas  being  pushed  by  the  airlines. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  my  bill 
would  not  permit  foreign  investment  in 
U.S.  airlines  without  significant  and 
necessary  restrictions.  First  of  all,  it 
would  cap  foreign  investment  at  49  per- 
cent of  the  airline's  voting  stock.  More 
importantly,  it  would  ensure  that 
there  is  reciprocity  in  any  investment 
arrangement. 

This  means  that  the  foreign  country 
from  which  the  investor  comes  must 
permit  the  same  level  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  its  airlines  as  its  citizen  is 
seeking  in  our  airline.  It  also  means 
that  the  foreign  investor  must  come 
from  a  country  that  allows  open  access 
by  U.S.  airlines  to  its  international 
aviation  markets. 

My  bill  imposes  additional  restric- 
tions as  well.  It  would  require  that  any 
foreign  investment  must  be  consistent 
with  our  national  security.  It  would 
mandate  that  the  key  offices  of  the 
company  be  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. And  it  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  block  a 
particular  foreign  investment  if  he 
found  that  the  investment  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

These  restrictions  ensure  that  air- 
lines would  have  access  to  foreign  ca]>- 
ital  only  when  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  industry  and  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. They  would  prevent  restrictive 
trading  nations  such  as  Japan  or  en- 
emies like  Iraq  trom  getting  their 
hands  on  United  States  air  carriers. 

Some  may  ask  why  anyone  would 
want  to  invest  in  the  U.S.  airline  in- 
dustry. Given  the  current  state  of  that 
industry,  that  is  certainly  a  valid  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  But  I  would  ask  why 
an  archaic  Federal  law  should  continue 
to  block  those  who  wish  to  do  so. 

The  war  and  the  receasion  will  end. 
fuel  prices  will  come  down,  fear  of  ter- 
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rorism  will  subside,  and  i)assenger  traf- 
fic will  increase.  When  this  occurs,  the 
industry  will  be  poised  for  growth.  The 
FAA  projects  almost  a  doubling  of  do- 
mestic air  travel  in  10  years.  The  U.S. 
airline  industry  could  be  attractive  to 
an  investor  with  a  long-term  outlook. 
Moreover,  a  U.S.  airline  can  offer  code- 
sharing  and  other  relationships  that 
may  be  attractive  to  a  foreign  airline 
investor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  782  can  help  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  the  U.S.  airline 
industry  during  these  difficult  times.  It 
will  ensure  a  level  of  competition  nec- 
essary to  the  continued  success  of  a  de- 
regulated, free  enterprise  American 
transportation  system.  I  would  urge 
this  Congress  to  seriously  consider  the 
merits  of  this  approach  and  deem  it 
worthy  of  support. 


JMI 


D  1650 

AMENDING  PASSIVE  ACTIVITY 
LOSS  LAWS  RELATING  TO  A 
FEDERALLY  DECLARED  DISAS- 
TER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reiniroduoe  legislation  from  the  101st  Corv 
grass  that  will  bring  much  needed  relief  for  in- 
dMduals  wtK>  have  irxujrred  passive  losses 
due  to  the  several  natural  disasters  that  have 
struck  the  country  over  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

As  we  all  know,  these  disasters  have 
caused  extensive  damage  to  businesses.  Un- 
fortunatety,  many  accounting  proviskms  corv 
tained  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  Inad- 
vertently working  against  our  efforts  to  rebuikJ 
the  dnaster  devastated  areas. 

Under  current  law,  many  Individuals  who 
have  Invested  substantial  amounts  of  their 
savings  in  area  businesses  are  not  alk>wed  to 
de(fcict  those  losses  from  other  passive  in- 
come if  ttw  k>ss  was  associated  with  a  natural 
dbaster.  There  is  no  justificatk>n  for  this  k)op- 
hoie  in  the  Tax  Code. 

My  bM  would  amend  section  469  of  the  In- 
temai  Revenue  Code  to  alkm  those  k>sses  as- 
sociated with  a  natural  duaster  to  be  applna- 
bie  under  the  same  laws  as  other  passive 
losses  for  deductkm  purposes.  There  is  prece- 
dent for  such  an  amendnrtent  to  sectk>n  469. 
As  you  know.  Congress  exempted  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  from  having  to  meet  ttie  current 
criteria  for  passive  toss  deductions.  This  was 
done  in  an  effort  to  promote  investment  in  a 
very  inportant  but  struggling  industry.  There- 
fore, if  tfw  Congress  is  willing  to  amend  the 
code  to  help  an  entire  industry,  we  shoukj  cer- 
tainly help  those  indMduais  who  have  lost 
their  savings  due  to  an  act  of  nature. 

I  have  also  been  alerted  to  two  additnnal 
prafalenn  in  the  Tax  Code  due  to  the  recent 
dtoastors.  Under  sectton  473  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  businesses  must  determine 
their  tax  lability  on  inventory  based  on  the 
prevtous  year's  inventory.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  the  dtaaster,  many  businesses  are  unable 


to  replace  their  entire  inventory  and  therefore 
will  liave  to  base  those  calculations  on  the  first 
year  they  opened  up  for  business.  My  bill 
would  allow  a  waiver  of  this  law  for  those  txjsi- 
nesses  affected  by  a  natural  disaster.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  reasonable  that  a  business  must  re- 
place their  entire  inventory  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  having  to  literally  prek  up  ttie 
pieces  of  their  business. 

Lastly,  my  bill  woukj  help  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  demolitk>n  costs  tfiat  many  busi- 
nesses cannot  afford.  As  you  know,  the  Tax 
Code  does  not  alk>w  for  the  deduction  of  dem- 
olition costs  associated  with  a  natural  disaster. 
As  a  result,  many  txjsinesses  who  are  tjarely 
able  to  afford  the  rebuilding  costs  are  threat- 
ened to  use  up  valuat)le  resources  to  pay  for 
its  demolition.  This  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bill  woukj  simply 
altow  for  the  full  deduction  of  costs  associated 
with  the  demolition  of  a  txjsiness  due  to  a  nat- 
ural disaster. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  continue 
to  review  accounting  provisions  of  \he  Tax 
Code  to  ensure  that  ttiose  Individuals  and 
businesses  that  have  been  devastated  by  nat- 
ural disasters  will  have  a  fighting  chance  to  re- 
txjjld  their  lives  and  businesses. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  1152 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DEDUCTION  OF  DEMOUTION  COSTS 
ATTRIBUTABU:  TO  DISASTER. 

Section  280B  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  demolition  of  structures) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Lv  General.—"  after 
"(a)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Demolition  Costs 
Attributable  to  Disaster.— 

"(1)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  demolition  required  as  a  result 
of  damage  attributable  to  a  federally  de- 
clares disaster  occurring  after  September  1, 
1969. 

"(2)  Federally  declared  disaster.- For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'federally 
declared  disaster'  means  any  disaster  re- 
ferred to  in  section  165(1)." 

SEC.  %  treatment  of  disaster  losses  under 

PASSIVE  ACnVITY  LOSS  RULEa 

SuhBection  (j)  of  section  469  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  other  defi- 
nitions and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  Disaster  losses.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  passive  activity  loss 
of  a  taxpayer  shall  be  computed  without  re- 
gard to  any  loss  attributable  to  a  federally 
declared  disaster  occurring  after  September 
1.  1969. 

"(B)  Federally  declared  disaster.— For 
purpoees  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'fed- 
erally declared  disaster'  means  any  disaster 
referred  to  in  section  165(1). 

"(C)  Income  in  subsequent  years.— If  any 
taxpayer  has  any  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
from  an  interest  in  property  which  is,  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A),  not  treated  as  a 
passive  activity  loss,  then  any  net  income 
ftxim  the  property  (or  any  other  property  the 
basis  cf  which  is  determined  in  whole  or  part 
by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such  property) 
for  any  succeeding  taxable  year  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  such  loss,  be  treated  as  income  of 


the  t&xpftyer  which  Is  not  f^om  a  passive  ac- 
tivity." 

SEC.  S.  AIMU8THENT8  TO  GROSS  INCOME  FOR 
I»LAYED  REPLACEMENT  OF  INVEN- 
TORY attributable  to  disaster. 

(a)  In  General.— Clause  (1)  of  section 
473(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  qualified  liquidations  of 
LIFO  Inventories)  is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  at  the  end  of  subclause  (I),  by  inserting 
"or"  at  taie  end  of  sulxilause  (11),  and  by  In- 
serting after  subclause  (II)  the  following  new 
subclause: 

"(III)  any  federally  declared  disaster  oc- 
curring after  September  1.  1989.". 

(b)  DeKnition.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
473  of  such  Code  (relating  to  other  defini- 
tions and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  enfl  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)    FmjERALLY    declared    DISASTER.— The 

term  'federally  declared  disaster'  means  any 
disaster  referred  to  in  section  165(1)." 

(c)  CONFORMING  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  473(c)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  qualified  Inventory 
interruption)  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
interruption"  and  Inserting  ".  interruption, 
or  disaster". 

SEC.  4.  EFfECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1988. 


DUTY  DEFINED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  defifiitions  of  duty. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen 
duty  defined  in  a  better  way  ttian  by  Spec. 
Charles  W.  Emtjach  now  serving  with  the 
1 01  st  Airtnrne  in  Saudi  Aratxa. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Susan,  written  on 
Christmas  Day,  Specialist  Embach  admits  that 
there  wene  many  things  he  would  rather  be 
doing  than  preparing  for  war. 

But,  his  country  called. 

He  answered. 

Susan,  wtx)  lives  in  Jonesboro,  AR,  in  my 
distrk:t,  was  kind  enough  to  share  this  letter 
with  me. 

Her  husband  wrote  that  he  knew— and  ttie 
sokiiers  ht  served  with  knew— that  they  had  a 
job  to  do  based  on  their  oath  to  protect  and 
defend  America. 

Yes,  he  speaks  of  missing  his  family  and  all 
of  the  special  events  whk:h  take  place  during 
the  Christmas  season,  but  he  says  that  his 
family— tfieir  safety  and  freedonv-made  his 
sen/k»  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  more 
meanJngf  J  to  him. 

He  also  sakl  that  his  service  in  the  gulf  had 
deepened  his  k>ve  of  country. 

"When  this  is  over,"  Specialist  Emljach 
writes,  '^Me  will  swell  with  pride  knowing  we 
dki  our  paft." 

We  in  this  Nation  owe  Specialist  Embach— 
all  of  the  men  arxl  women  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf— a  great  debt,  but  Charies  Embach 
wouMnt  agree.  He  woukJ  say  that  he  was  just 
doing  his  job,  just  doing  his  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  owe  Susan  Embach 
and  all  of  ttie  thousands  of  family  members  of 
tliose  wtKi  sen/e  in  the  gulf  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
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It  has  been  an  anxious  time — and,  (or  some, 
a  sad  one.  as  they  learn  of  the  loss  of  family 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  Specialist 
Embach's  letter  included  in  the  Record  to  re- 
mind us  all  just  what  duty,  k)ve  of  country,  and 
k>ve  of  family  means  to  one  U.S.  serviceman. 

Susan:  The  stars  are  shining,  the  dust 
storms  have  subsided  and  now  the  soldiers 
here  in  the  desert  take  time  to  reflect. 

They  each  turn  inward  and  think  about 
family,  friends  and  Christmas  traditions 
they  have  all  left  at  home.  Each  soldier 
thinks  about  what  be  would  be  doing  on 
Christmas  day  and  Christmas  night — a  drive 
to  admire  all  the  Christmas  lights  or  maybe 
a  church  service  with  each  of  the  congrega- 
tion holding  a  lit  candle. 

Ekich  soldier  wishes  he  were  at  home  cele- 
brating with  his  family,  but  each  soldier  also 
realizes  that  If  he  were — and  this  conflict 
was  still  active— he  would  be  longing  to  per- 
form his  job,  to  fulfill  the  oath  he  took  to 
protect  and  defend. 

Elach  soldier  knows  in  his  heart  that  none 
could  do  his  job  as  well  as  he  can.  Each  sol- 
dier knows  that  he  is  needed.  The  soldiers 
love  their  families  Intensely,  so  much  so 
that  during  the  holidays  they  not  only  miss 
their  families,  but  they  are  also  glad  they 
can  help  defend  them.  So  the  soldiers  are 
very  proud  that  they  can  be  a  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's military  heritage. 

The  soldiers  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
will  be  honored  to  be  counted  alongside 
American  armies  in  history  dating  all  the 
way  back  to  General  Washington's  111 
equipped,  sometimes  even  barefoot  army.  Al- 
though very  few  here  will  have  to  endure  the 
pain  and  sacrifices  of  General  Washington's 
army,  when  this  is  over  we  will  all  swell  with 
pride  knowing  we  did  our  part. 

So  what  do  you  think?  Those  are  my  feel- 
ingrs  as  best  I  can  transfer  them  from  my 
brain  to  paper.  My  Christmas  present  today 
was  being  able  to  talk  to  you,  Kirby.  Mom. 
Bill,  Sandy,  Dad  and  Linda.  Basically,  you 
guys  are  why  I'm  here.  I  love  you  and,  al- 
though I  didn't  realize  it  completely,  I  love 
our  country. 
Love, 

Chuck. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  BLACK 
mSTORY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gren- 
tlenum  trom  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  GO  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
served this  special  order  to  commemo- 
rate Black  History  Month.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  take  pride  in  this  oppor- 
tunity to  highlight  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  notable  accomplishments  of  Afri- 
can-Americans who  have  contributed 
BO  much  to  make  America  the  great 
Nation  she  is. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  historical  perspective  of 
the  celebration  of  Black  History  Month 
which  we  commemorate  today,  as  well 
as  biographical  information  on  an  indi- 
vidual hailed  as  the  Father  of  Black 
History,  the  legendary  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson. 

Carter  Godwin  Woodson  was  born  of 
ex-slaves  on  Deceml>er  19,  1875,  in  New 


Canton,  VA,  the  oldest  of  nine  chil- 
dren. His  parents,  who  started  life  in 
poverty,  could  not  provide  him  with 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  nor  could 
they  afford  to  send  him  to  the  5-month 
district  school  taught  by  his  uncles, 
John  and  James  Riddle.  Thus,  Woodson 
was  largely  self-taught  until  the  age  of 
17. 

In  1892,  drawn  by  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  African-Americans  in  West 
Virginia,  Carter  G.  Woodson  moved  to 
Huntington,  WV,  where  he  worked  as  a 
coal  miner.  Following  several  years  in 
the  mines,  Woodson  entered  the  seg- 
regated Douglas  High  School  in  Hun- 
tington, earning  his  diploma  in  just  2 
years.  He  continued  his  education,  en- 
rolling in  Berea  College  in  Kentucky. 
He  left  after  2  years  to  accept  a  teach- 
ing post  in  Winona,  WV,  and  later 
served  as  principal  at  his  alma  mater, 
Douglas  High  School.  Woodson  re- 
turned to  Berea  College  and  received 
his  bachelor  of  literature  degree  In 
1903.  He  also  spent  summers  studying 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Carter  G.  Woodson  trav- 
eled and  studied  a  year  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
roi>e,  spending  a  semester  at  the 
Sorbonne,  the  University  of  Paris.  In 
France,  he  not  only  completed  grad- 
uate work  in  history,  but  he  learned  to 
speak  French  as  fluently  as  he  had  al- 
ready learned  to  speak  Spanish  while 
abroad.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  Woodson  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  mast^er  of  arts  degree  in  1908. 
He  went  on  to  Harvard  to  continue  his 
graduate  work  in  history.  Woodson 
completed  his  dissertation  in  American 
history  while  teaching  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Har- 
vard in  1912. 

From  1909  until  1918,  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson  taught  French,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, and  History  at  what  is  now  Dun- 
bar High  School  in  Washington,  DC. 
After  a  year  as  principal  of  the  Arm- 
strong Manual  Training  School,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  and  dean 
of  the  school  of  liberal  arts  at  the  pres- 
tigious Howard  University.  Woodson 
left  Howard  in  1920  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Dean  of  West  Virginia  Colle- 
giate Institute  (later  State  College). 

By  this  time  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson 
had  become  absorl>ed  in  the  mission  to 
which  he  was  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life:  the  study  and  dissemination  of  Af- 
rican-American history.  Dr.  Woodson 
believed  strongly  that  black  children 
needed  to  develop  pride  of  race  and  a 
sense  of  their  own  potential  through  a 
knowledge  of  African-American  con- 
tributions to  history.  Thus,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1915,  he  organized  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negroes  History. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  was:  To 
collect  sociological  and  historical  data; 
to  publish  books  on  Negro  life  and  his- 
tory; and  to  promote  the  study  of 
Negro  through  clute  and  schools.  The 
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Association  published  two  important 
journals;  the  Journal  of  Negro  History 
and  the  Negro  History  Bulletin.  The 
Journal  became  the  main  and  for  many 
years  the  only  learned  journal  where 
historians,  scholars,  and  selected  writ- 
ers of  Af^can  ancestry  could  publish 
their  findings. 

Dr.  Woodson  wrote  many  of  the  arti- 
cles for  the  journals  himself,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  books.  Aware  that 
African-American  scholars  faced  obsta- 
cles when  presenting  scientific  i>roduc- 
tions  for  publication.  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson  formed  the  Associated  Pub- 
lishers in  1920  which  became  the  outlet 
of  the  many  books  written  by  Woodson, 
black  scholars,  and  some  white  authors 
whose  works  might  have  remained 
unpublished. 

By  far,  the  most  popular  work  pul)- 
lisbed  by  Associated  Publishers  was 
"The  Negro  in  our  History"  which  ap- 
peared in  1922.  It  represented  the  first 
comprehensive  history  of  the  African- 
American  experience  written  by  a 
trained  black  scholar.  The  work  was  an 
immediate  success,  becoming  a  stand- 
ard text  for  college  use  and  the  public 
in  general.  Other  works  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Woodson  through  the  Associated 
Publishers  included:  "The  Story  of  the 
Negro  Retold"  for  high  school  stu- 
dents; "Negro  Makers  of  History"  for 
elementary  school  students;  "Negro 
Orators  and  the  Orations"  which  re- 
corded speeches  of  outstanding  speak- 
ers such  as  the  Black  Congressmen  of 
Reconstruction;  "The  Mind  of  the 
Negro  as  Reflected  in  Letters  During 
the  Crisis,  1800-1860";  which  reflected 
the  struggle  of  blacks;  "Free  Heads  of 
Negro  Families  in  the  United  States  in 
1830";  which  represented  a  first  defini- 
tive statistical  account  of  the  subject 
as  was  "Free  Negro  Owners  of  Slaves  in 
the  United  States;  The  Afjrtcan  Back- 
grround  Outlined";  or  "The  Negro  Pro- 
fessional Man  and  the  Community"; 
and  "The  Negro  E^amer." 

It  should  he  noted  that  Dr.  Woodson 
published  two  books  prior  to  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  Associated  Publishers. 
There  were:  "The  Education  of  the 
Negro  Prior  to  1861";  and  "A  Century 
of  Negro  Migration"  in  which  Woodson 
used  statistics  to  demonstrate  the 
black  population  movement  during 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  renowned  as  he  is  for 
his  publications  and  writings,  it  is  l)e- 
lieved  that  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson's 
greatest  contribution  to  our  Nation 
was  the  birth  of  Negro  History  Week. 
Woodson  presided  over  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  for  the  Study  for 
Negro  Life  and  History  in  1919  where 
Mr.  Ezra  Roberts  of  Tuskegee  descril>ed 
his  systematic  efforts  to  teach  Negro 
history  at  his  school.  At  the  same 
meeting.  Dr.  James  Dillard  and  Dr. 
Stanley  Durkee  urged  the  studying  of 
the  history  of  AfHca  as  a  necessary 
background  for  the  study  of  the  black 
experience    in    America.    The    session 
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closed  with  Mr.  John  W.  Davis  address- 
ing the  subject,  "How  To  Promote  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History." 

It  was  In  1928  that  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson  Initiated  the  observance  of 
Negro  History  Week.  He  chose  the 
dates  embracing  the  birthdays  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Frederick  Douglass  in 
February  for  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  achievements  of  African- Americans 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  suc- 
cess and  popularity  of  Negro  History 
Week  was  due  to  Dr.  Woodson's  careful 
planning.  He  issued  instructions  for  the 
celebration,  some  of  which  are  followed 
even  today.  He  urged  the  involvement 
cf  conununlty  leaders,  businessmen, 
teachers,  ministers  and  others  in  orga- 
nizing appropriate  celebrations.  He  fur- 
ther urged  that  one  day  of  the  week- 
long  observance  be  set  aside  as  "Book 
and  Picture  Fund  Day"  when  groups 
join  to  raise  funds  to  buy  books  bear- 
ing on  the  Negro  and  pictures  of  distin- 
guished African-Americans;  and  that 
local  boards  of  education  be  urged  to 
adopt  textbooks  that  fairly  represent 
Negro  history.  Woodson  also  utilized 
Negro  History  Week  to  organize 
branches  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson 
made  a  special  effort  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  Negro  History  Week.  He 
said: 

What  then  do  we  aim  to  do  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  tiegro  History  Week?  Do  we  mean  to 
Bug^st  that  the  public  should  forget  impor- 
tant facts  of  history  long  since  established 
beyond  question.  We  say.  hold  on  to  the  real 
facts  of  history  aa  they  are,  but  complete 
such  knowledge  by  studying  also  the  history 
of  races  of  nations  which  have  been  pur- 
posely Ignored. 

Dr.  Woodson  then  cited  examples, 
saying: 

We  should  not  study  less  the  achievements 
of  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  and  Rome;  but  we 
should  give  equally  as  much  attention  to  the 
Internal  African  kingdoms,  the  Songhay  Em- 
pire, and  Ethiopia,  which,  through  Egypt,  de- 
cidedly influenced  the  civilization  of  the 
Mediterranean  world.  We  would  not  leam 
less  of  George  Washington,  "First  in  War, 
First  In  Peace  and  First  In  the  Hearts  of  his 
Countrymen",  but  we  would  leam  of  the 
three  thousand  Negro  soldiers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  who  helped  to  make  this 
"Father  of  our  Country"  possible.  We  should 
not  cease  to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
aa  the  "Savior  of  the  Country",  but,  we 
should  ascribe  praise  also  to  the  178.000  Ne- 
groes who  had  to  be  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Union  before  It  could  be  preserved. 
and  who.  by  their  heroism,  demonstrated 
that  they  were  entitled  to  freedom  and  citi- 
lenahlp. 

In  1972,  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History  changed  the 
name  of  Negro  History  Week  to  AfM- 
can-Amerlcan  History  Week.  The  cele- 
bration was  expanded  during  the  1976 
bicentennial  celebrations,  and  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  urged  the  Nation  to 
loin  in  the  flnt  month-long  observance 
of  Black  History  Month.  The  U.S.  Con- 
greas  also  recognized  the  importance  of 


the  observance.  In  February  1976,  our 
former  colleague  from  Illinois,  the  late 
Ralph  Metcalfe  introduced  legislation. 
House  Resolution  1050.  which  declared 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ognize the  month  of  February  as  Black 
History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson 
died  on  April  3,  1950,  at  the  age  of  75. 
However,  his  legacy  and  his  many  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation  will  always  be 
remembered.  I  want  to  bring  to  a  close 
our  1991  Black  History  Month  observ- 
ance by  quoting  the  former  president  of 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History,  the  great  educator 
and  founder  of  Bethune-Cookman  Col- 
lege, Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  In  re- 
marks reflecting  on  the  legacy  of  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  she  said. 

I  shall  always  believe  in  Carter  G. 
Woodson.  He  helped  me  to  maintain  my  faith 
in  myself.  He  gave  me  renewed  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  my  race  for  development,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  my  country  for  justice  for 
her  own  people  and  for  all  peoples.  With  the 
power  of  cumulative  fact  he  moved  back  the 
barriers  and  broadened  our  vision  of  the 
world,  and  the  world's  vision  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  African- Americans  have 
a  magnificent  and  rich  history;  a  his- 
tory which  is  inextricably  woven  into 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  fab- 
ric of  this  Nation.  I  am  pleased  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 
today  in  this  special  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month. 

D  1700 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn,  NY  [Mr.  Towns]. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  first  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  taking  the  time 
out  and  giving  the  information  in  ref- 
erence to  some  of  our  heroes,  and  the 
people  who  have  contributed  so  much 
through  the  years.  As  I  stand  and  I 
think  about  some  of  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made,  and  I  think  about 
Dr,  Carter  G.  Woodson,  who  started 
out,  I  understand,  one  day  to  talk 
about  the  accomplishments  of  blacks, 
and  then  somebody  said  to  him.  "Dr. 
Woodson,  you  cannot  do  it  in  a  day. 
You  need  a  week,"  and  after  talking 
for  a  week,  they  said,  "No,  a  week  is 
not  long  enough."  Then  they  said. 
"Well,  what  should  we  do?"  Someone 
said,  "Let's  have  Black  History 
Momth,"  and  they  made  February 
Black  History  Month.  But  I  got  news 
for  everyone.  I  appreciate  all  the  work 
they  have  done,  but  black  history  can- 
not be  conveyed  or  talked  about  in  the 
period  of  a  month.  We  need  365  days  a 
year.  If  It  happens  to  be  a  leap  year,  we 
need  366  days  to  talk  about  black  his- 
tory in  terms  of  the  accomplishments 
that  have  been  made  down  through  the 
years. 

My  heart  Is  joyful  as  I  stand  and  pon- 
der the  foresight  of  Garrett  Morgan, 


the  Inventor  of  the  traffic  light  which 
contributes  to  safety  and  order  on  the 
street*  and  highways  of  our  Nation. 
And  who  can  forget  the  courage  and  In- 
genuity of  Matthew  Henson,  the  guide 
responsible  for  Admiral  Perry's  suc- 
cessful arrival  at  the  North  Pole. 

As  I  glance  at  my  watch  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  Benjamin  Banneker,  the  mas- 
ter deligner  for  the  layout  of  Washing- 
ton, DC.  who  also  perfected  the  inter- 
nal components  used  in  clocks. 

The  achievements  of  black  women 
have  also  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune served  three  Presidents  and  was 
respomslble  for  establishing  Bethune- 
Cookman  College. 

Witness  the  contributions  of  former 
Congressional  Representatives  like 
Barbara  Jordan,  and  of  course  many 
who  still  serve  with  the  Congress,  no 
question  about  it,  they  are  making  his- 
tory ervery  day.  including  the  gentle- 
woman from  niinlos  [Mrs.  Collins]. 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Waters],  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins], fill  who  are  making  history  every 
day  here  among  us. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  the  wonderful 
poet,  Phyllis  Wheatley,  and  also  to  the 
recently  departed  songbird,  Sarah 
Vaughn,  whose  delightful  voice  thrilled 
listeners  worldwide. 

I  am  inspired  by  the  acts  of  selfless 
service  exemplified  by  Mother  Hale  in 
New  York  who  is  responsible  for  Hale 
House  and  the  nurturing  and  suste- 
nance of  drug  addicted  boarder  babies. 

Our  community  and  the  Nation  has 
been  eoiriched  by  the  contributions  of 
individuals  who  have  excelled  in  spite 
of  seemingly  imix)ssible  circumstances. 
We  are  a  people  with  indomitable  for- 
titude. Our  resilience  is  only  surpassed 
by  our  creative  genius  and  sense  of 
compaesion  for  people  of  all  colors. 

The  pages  of  history  are  incomplete 
unless  they  reflect  the  contributions  of 
George  Washington  Carver  who  discov- 
ered the  multidimensional  aspects  of 
the  soybean,  or  the  contributions  of 
Apollo  astronaut  Ron  McNair,  civil 
rights  freedom  fighter  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer,  or  that  great  statesman  Ralph 
Bunche. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  talk 
about  Dr.  Warmouth  T.  Gibbs,  who  fin- 
ished Harvard  in  1917,  went  down  and 
finally  became  the  president  of  North 
Carolina  A&T  University,  where  he  has 
moldei  so  many  young  minds  through 
the  years.  At  the  age  of  99  Dr.  GIbbs  is 
still  inspiring  young  people.  I  think  I 
would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  talk  about 
Evelyn  DIxson,  who  resides  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  senior  citizen,  has 
done  so  much  to  provide  opportunities 
for  yo«ng  iwople.  I  think  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  talk  about  Sarah 
Ruffin,  as  Janie  Glover,  who  now  at 
age  ill  Is  still  Inspiring  young  people. 
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Mable  Bradley,  a  t«acher,  has  touched 
the  lives  of  so  many  youn?  people  down 
through  the  years.  They  are  real  heroes 
and  real  sheroes. 

As  we  conclude  this  month  of  cele- 
brating the  achievements  of  Afrtcan- 
Amerlcans.  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  a  major  achievement  in  our  time. 
We  have  26  members  of  the  bipartisan 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  and  we 
have  quadrupled  our  female  congres- 
sional membership  to  four.  We  stand 
poised  to  ensure  that  passage  of  a  civil 
rights  bill  that  will  be  signed  into  law, 
so  that  future  Black  History  Month 
events  can  cite  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  H.R.  1  as  one  of  our  single 
greatest  efforts  as  legislators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 
for  taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  for  his  very 
fine  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ballenoer]. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  consider  ourselves  fortunate. 
Eiach  action  by  this  august  body,  every 
word,  whether  a  profoundly  reflective 
statement  or  a  whimsical  offhanded  re- 
mark, is  recorded  for  posterity  here. 
There  is  little  chance  that  our  words  or 
deeds  could  become  forever  lost  to  his- 
tory, though,  I  admit,  we  might  all  be 
the  better  if  some  did.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  enter 
into  the  Record  the  exploits  of  a  spe- 
cial group  of  men— and  two  In  particu- 
lar— who  have  been  ignored  by  too 
many  for  too  long  a  time.  I  do  this 
with  the  hope  that  in  rediscovering  the 
lost  treasures  of  our  past,  we  might 
paint  a  more  vivid  landscape  of  our 
present  and  sketch  an  outline  for  a 
brighter  future. 

It  is  the  story  of  George  Jordan.  It  is 
the  story  of  Henry  Ossian  Flipper.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  Buffalo  Soldiers. 
This  is  a  story  of  America.  In  the  char- 
acters of  these  two  courageous  individ- 
uals is  reflected  the  spirit  of  a  special 
group  of  men.  Within  the  group  is  re- 
flected the  burning  Are  that  is  our  Na- 
tion's spirit.  E  Pluribus  Unum  Is  not 
merely  words  imprinted  on  our  coun- 
try's coinage.  As  America's  motto,  it  is 
a  proud  afllrmation  of  the  dynamic  of 
our  country's  human  currency:  Out  of 
many  stories  emerges  a  one  conmion 
theme.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  the  "BufEalo  Soldier." 

Following  the  Civil  War,  Congress 
authorized  the  formation  of,  initially, 
six  but  then  reduced  to  four,  all-black 
regiments.  The  24th  and  25th  regiments 
were  infantry;  the  9th  and  10th  were 
cavalry.  George  Jordan,  a  native  of 
Williamson  County,  KY,  joined  the  9th 
In  1866.  These  troops  protected  white 
settlers  firam  Indians  and  outlaws 
alike;  they  g\iarded  the  mail;  and  they 
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also  helped  protect  the  construction  of 
the  railroad. 

These  men  always  acquitted  them- 
selves nobly  despite  being  given  the 
sickliest  horses,  the  poorest  equip- 
ment, the  fewest  supplies  and  even  suf- 
fering the  derision  of  the  very  people 
they  were  sent  to  protect.  Despite 
these  conditions,  the  black  man  made 
up  20  percent  of  all  troops  stationed 
out  West,  and  these  soldiers  had  the 
lowest  desertion  rate  of  all  Army  units. 
These  men  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
heroes. 

George  Jordan  proved  his  heroism  on 
the  night  of  May  13.  1880.  Conmianding 
25  troopers,  Jordan  rode  to  the  aid  of 
white  settlers  in  New  Mexico  under 
danger  of  imminent  attack.  Out- 
numbered 4  to  1  these  men  drove  Indi- 
ans back  not  once,  but  twice.  The  set- 
tlement was  never  threatened  again. 

It  was  not  merely  flrom  this  scene, 
but  also  ftom  many  more  like  it  sewn 
into  the  fabric  of  the  Old  West,  that  led 
the  native  American  to  give  these  men 
an  unusual  name,  but  one  given  out  of 
the  highest  respect;  Buffalo  Soldier. 
From  where  did  this  name  come?  Some 
say,  it  was  from  the  thick  overcoats 
the  black  soldier  wore;  others  think 
the  Indians  saw  similarity  between  the 
hair  of  the  African-American  soldier 
and  that  of  the  buffalo;  many  others 
believe  the  tribes  conveyed  to  the 
troops  a  name  of  an  animal  they  held 
in  high  reverence.  Regardless,  it  was  a 
name  the  black  soldier  wore  with  pride. 

Few  soldiers  of  any  color  or  stripe 
might  ever  quite  hope  to  match  the  in- 
telligence, bravery  and  sacrifice  of 
Henry  Ossian  Flipper.  In  1877,  Flipper 
became  the  first  black  to  gradiiate 
ftom  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  This  exemplary  cadet  was 
fluent  in  Spanish  and  a  remarkable  en- 
gineer. Because  of  segregation.  Flip- 
per's choices  of  assignment  were  lim- 
ited. Flipper  ended  up  in  the  10th  Cav- 
alry, stationed  at  Fort  Sill  in  Okla- 
homa. He  distinguished  himself  there 
when  he  designed  a  ditch  to  drain  cess- 
pools filled  with  malaria-causing  bac- 
teria. Over  nearly  4  years.  Flipper 
shone  brightly  as  a  scout  and  mes- 
senger. But  upon  transfer  to  Fort  Davis 
In  Texas,  where  Flipper  was  appointed 
commissary  and  quartermaster,  he  fell 
victim  to  petty  internal  Army 
jealousies.  The  Army  arrested  him  on  a 
phony  charge  of  embezzlement.  At  his 
court-martial.  Flipper's  attorney  told 
the  tribunal  that  the  question  before 
them  was  merely  "Is  it  possible  for  a 
colored  man  to  secure  and  hold  a  posi- 
tion as  an  officer  of  the  Army." 

The  court,  examining  the  flimsy, 
contradictory  evidence  in  his  case, 
found  Flipper  innocent  of  the  embezzle- 
ment charge  but  guilty  of  "conduct  un- 
becomlng  of  an  officer." 

Flipper,  the  perfect  officer,  a  model 
of  leadership  and  courage,  was  dishon- 
orably discharged. 
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It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
dier. And  a  sadder  day  still  for  Amer- 
ica. 

The  members  of  the  9th  and  10th  Cav- 
alry also  fought  gloriously  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt himself  declared:  "I  don't  think 
any  Rough  Rider  will  ever  forget  the 
tie  that  binds  us  to  the  9th  and  10th 
Cavalry."  Thus  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
Buffalo  Soldiers  lived  on. 

George  Jordan  eventually  received 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
his  acts  in  New  Mexico  In  1880.  He  had 
a  distinguished  Army  career  of  30 
years.  He  retired  to  Crawford,  NE, 
where  he  became  a  resiwcted  leader  of 
his  people.  In  1904,  he  became  ill  and 
turned  to  nearby  Fort  Robinson  where 
he  was  last  stationed.  The  army  doctor 
there  chose  not  to  treat  him,  claiming 
there  was  no  room.  George  Jordan  died 
a  few  days  later. 

While  it  is  sad  that  the  Army  would 
treat  one  of  their  own  that  way,  it  is 
sadder  still  that  more  people  do  not 
know  the  history  and  legacy  of  the 
Buffalo  Soldiers.  The  worst  that  we  as 
a  country  can  do  is  to  ask  men  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  a  principle 
and  then — forget. 

Though  torn  from  the  career  he 
loved.  Lieutenant  Flipper  lived  a 
lengthy  and  fulfilling  life.  He  worked 
as  both  an  engineer  and  translator  of 
Spanish  land  documents:  he  wrote  sev- 
eral books.  Including  technical  jour- 
nals; he  was  the  first  American  black 
editor  of  a  white  newspaper;  he  was  an 
aide  to  Senator  A.B.  Fall;  he  served  at 
the  Interior  Department,  where  his  en- 
gineering skills  helped  develop  an  Alas- 
kan railroad.  In  1940,  he  died  success- 
ful, yet  haunted  by  the  unfair  smirch 
on  his  name.  His  soul  finally  found  true 
peace  in  1976  when  the  Army,  urged  on 
by  those  who  believed  in  Lieutenant 
Flipjier's  Innocence,  reviewed  his  trial 
and  summary  discharge  and  be- 
queathed him  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. A  year  later,  a  memorial  bust 
and  alcove  In  West  Point's  cadet  li- 
brary was  dedicated  to  Lt.  Henry 
Ossian  Flipper  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  his  graduation. 

The  Armed  Forces  was  the  first  part 
of  the  federal  system  to  officially  de- 
segregate. This  ended  all-black  regi- 
ments. The  story  of  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers, however,  is,  and  must  always  re- 
main, a  rich  part  of  our  Nation's  story. 
George  Jordan  is  but  one  man;  Henry 
Flipper  is  but  one  man.  There  are 
many  other  such  figures  of  courage, 
leadership  and  sacrifice  on  this  par- 
ticular page  of  the  American  tapestry. 
We  must  never  forget  them  and  the 
role  they  played  in  building  a  proud 
country. 

Similarly,  we  also  realize  that  there 
are  many  AfHcan-Amerlcans  serving 
the  United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  can  rest  assured  that  their  sac- 
rifices are  not  taken  for  granted.  They 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Today,  we  salute 
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them  and  we  salute  the  legacy  of  the 
BofXalo  Soldier. 

The  January  20  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  magazine  featured  an  ex- 
cellent cover  story  on  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers, including  the  story  of  Lt.  Henry 
Flipper.  I  would  like  it  entered  into  the 
ofncial  Record. 

Buffalo  Soldiers:  Forgotten  Black 

Heroes  of  the  Old  West 

(By  David  Maranlss) 

Ray  MacColl  was  In  the  grip  of  an  obses- 
sion. An  unpretentious  schoolteacher  known 
for  good  Intentions  and  modest  results,  a 
white  man  whose  career  and  training  offered 
little  grounding  for  this  endeavor,  he  was 
possessed  by  the  story  of  Henry  Ossian  Flip- 
per, a  black  soldier  out  of  the  long  lost  past. 
For  six  months  he  awoke  In  the  morning  and 
retired  at  night  with  Lt.  Flipper  on  his  mind. 
Sleep  was  no  escape.  When  the  back  bedroom 
of  his  old  clapboard  house  turned  dark  and 
silent  and  MacColl  was  dreaming.  Flipper's 
visage  often  came  to  him:  uniformed  and  dig- 
nified, appearing  in  the  exact  Image  of  pho- 
tographs ftrom  1877,  when  Flipper  was  the 
first  black  graduate  of  West  Point.  The  mes- 
sage was  always  the  same.  "What,"  Flipper 
would  ask,  "have  you  done  for  me  today?" 

In  a  cold  sweat,  anxious  and  shaking, 
MacColl  arose  with  the  realization  that 
there  was  more  to  accomplish  In  his  unlikely 
effort  to  erase  the  stain  on  Flipper's  military 
record  and  restore  the  old  Buffalo  Soldier  to 
his  rightful  place  in  history.  Four  years  after 
leaving  West  Point  as  the  only  black  among 
2.100  officers  In  the  U.S.  military.  Flipper 
had  fallen  victim  to  a  racist  plot  hatched  by 
Jealous  white  peers  at  Fort  Davis,  an  iso- 
lated outpost  in  west  Texas.  He  was  court- 
martialed  on  embezzlement  charges.  The 
court  found  him  innocent  of  theft  but  guilty 
of  "conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman" and  cut  short  his  promising  Army 
career  with  a  dishonorable  discharge. 

Somehow,  Ray  MacColl— not  a  military 
man,  not  a  civil  rights  activist,  not  even  a 
scholar,  but  simply  a  public  school  educator 
In  south  Georgia— took  It  as  his  self-assigned 
mission  in  1975  to  win  exoneration  for  Flip- 
per, nearly  a  century  after  the  shameful  epi- 
sode, by  presenting  his  case  to  the  Army 
Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records 
in  Washington.  He  succeeded  in  glorious 
fashion,  pushing  himself  beyond  his  limita- 
tions to  cleanse  and  heal  one  of  his  nation's 
ugly  old  sores.  But  that  Is  for  later  in  the 
story.  First  it  is  important  to  appreciate  the 
context  of  MacColl's  pursuit  of  historical 
and  racial  Justice,  to  see  beyond  it  obvious 
romantic,  quixotic  appeal.  That  context,  like 
ao  much  of  black  American  history,  evokes  a 
largely  unheralded  and  overlooked  drama: 
the  story  of  the  Buffalo  Soldiers. 

What  are  Buffalo  Soldiers?  Americans. 
black  and  white,  seem  largely  unfamiliar 
with  the  idirase.  beyond  the  few  who  recall  a 
hauntingly  Ironic  Bob  Marley  reggae  song  by 
that  name  or  those  who  might  have  seen  one 
episode  of  a  television  Western  that  dealt 
with  the  subject  two  decades  ago.  But  his- 
tory, as  Ray  MacColl  says,  "is  a  big,  big 
thing,  full  of  holes  and  footnotes."  Before 
"Glory,"  who  knew  of  the  deeds  of  black  sol- 
dier* during  the  Civil  War? 

Black  cavalrymen  and  foot  soldiers  in  the 
Old  West,  chronological  and  spiritual  succes- 
■OFB  to  the  Civil  War  Oghters,  were  adorned 
with  nickname  Buffalo  Soldiers  by  the 
Kiowa,  Cheyenne  and  Apache  tribes  they  en- 
countered. There  is  uncertainty  about  the 
name's  derivation.  Some  say  it  came  from 
the  thick  overcoats  black  soldiers  wore  on 


the  cold  Plains.  Others  say  their  hair  re- 
minded Indians  of  a  buffalo's.  A  third  and 
the  most  accepted  theory  is  that  It  was  a 
monicker  of  respect  based  on  Native  Amer- 
icaa  reverence  for  the  buffalo.  Black  sol- 
diers, including  Henry  Flipper,  took  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  it  Is  still  esteemed  by  their 
descendants  today. 

But  Indians  apparently  regarded  the 
troops,  most  of  whom  were  ex-slaves  from 
the  South,  with  more  respect  than  histo- 
rians. Western  ]>amphleteers  and  Hollywood 
screenwriters  did.  For  more  than  100  years, 
Buffalo  Soldiers  have  been  treated  as  cul- 
tural footnotes,  overwhelmed  by  the  white 
Western  fantasy  perpetuated  by  Buffalo  Bill 
Co<fcf,  John  Ford  and  John  Wayne. 

There  is  scant  notice  that  thousands  of 
Buffalo  Soldiers  scouted  34,420  miles  of  West- 
ern desert  and  plain,  laid  hundreds  of  miles 
of  new  roads  and  telegraph  lines,  protected 
the  mail  coaches,  were  instrumental  in  the 
military  actions  against  the  great  Apache 
chiefs  Vlctorio  and  Geronimo,  fought  val- 
iantly at  the  side  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  then  returned  to  the 
West,  where  they  guarded  the  Mexican  bor- 
der until  1917— all  with  Inferior  horses,  mis- 
erable rations  and  third-rate  equipment  dis- 
carded by  white  regiments.  Despite  adverse 
physical  conditions  and  a  racial  climate  that 
spawned  the  Flipper  court-martial  and  a 
multitude  of  similar  prejudiced  acts,  Buffalo 
Soldiers  won  19  medals  of  honor  and  had  a 
remarkably  low  desertion  rate:  one-third 
that  of  their  white  counterparts.  At  the  end 
of  Western  expansion,  their  regiments — the 
9th  and  10th  cavalries  and  24th  and  25th  in- 
fantries—stayed together  and  fought  in  both 
world  wars  and  Korea  before  being  reconfig- 
ured in  1952  after  the  Army  desegregated. 

The  historical  neglect  of  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
dier created  a  hole  of  greater  dimensions 
than  the  simple  historical  facts.  It  ripped  at 
the  always  tender  psyche  of  race  relations  in 
this  country:  allowing  whites  to  delude 
themsleves  with  sterotypes  and  myths,  and 
denying  generations  of  black  Americans  both 
a  powerful  connection  to  the  past  and  role 
models  for  the  present. 

"When  I  realize  how  much  those  guys  had 
done  and  not  been  honored  for.  I  was  incred- 
ibly angry."  said  Cmdr.  Carlton  Phllpot.  a 
black  Navy  officer  stationed  at  the  military 
command  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  the  most  prominent  of  four  Buffalo 
Soldier  regiments.  Flipper's  own  10th  Cav- 
alry, was  formed  In  July  1866.  "We  have  to 
get  this  story  Into  the  schools,  not  as  a  part 
of  Black  History  Month  in  February  but  as 
part  of  American  history.  This  is  a  group  of 
heroes — true  heroes  that  you  don't  have  to 
create.  Not  football  players,  not  singers,  just 
guys  who  did  a  tough  job  and  nobody  gave  a 
hoot" 

Net  quite  nobody.  Phllpot,  director  of  an 
amljitlous  plan  to  build  a  Buffalo  Soldier 
Monument  at  Forth  Leavenworth,  certainly 
gives  a  hoot.  He  is  as  obsessed  with  the  story 
in  Kansas  as  MacColl  is  in  Georgia.  So  Is  the 
artistic  force  behind  the  monument,  Eddie 
Dixcn.  a  black  sculptor  from  Lubbock.  Tex., 
who  sees  it  as  his  mission  to  let  black  chil- 
dren "know  we  had  role  models,  that  our 
only  purpose  In  life  was  not  slavery."  The 
Buffalo  Soldier  passion  has  also  seized  Gen. 
Colin  L.  Powell,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  who  thought  up  the  Idea  for  the 
monument  when  he  was  stationed  at  Forth 
Leavenworth  eight  years  ago  and  whose  Pen- 
tagon office  features  three  paintings  of  Buf- 
falo Soldiers,  including  one  of  Henry  Flipper 
on  patrol. 


In  Hollywood,  the  Buffalo  Soldier  drama 
largely  has  been  ignored,  but  Len  Glasgow 
pushes  forward.  Glasgow,  an  actor  and  stunt- 
man,  fcr  years  has  led  a  mock  10th  Cavalry 
drill  team  comprising  black  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, actors  and  garbage  collectors.  He  knows 
the  life  of  Henry  Flipper  so  intimately  that 
he  says  he  feels  "reincarnated  as  the  lieuten- 
ant." la  Lawton  Okla.,  Steve  Wilson,  direc- 
tor of  tihe  Museum  of  the  Great  Plains,  be- 
came engrossed  with  Flipper's  long  and  re- 
markable career  after  his  court-martial. 
With  pack  mules  and  a  four-wheel-drive  jeep. 
Wilson  retraced  Flipper's  arduous  travels 
through  the  mountains  of  Mexico  as  a  min- 
ing engineer.  In  Washington,  Sarah  Dunlap 
Jackson  at  the  National  Archives  and  former 
Howard  University  official  H.  Minton 
Francis,  a  black  1944  graduate  of  West  Point, 
took  up  Flipper's  cause  and  provided  invalu- 
able assistance  to  MacColl  as  he  made  the 
case  for  exoneration  and  more  recently 
pushed  for  a  commemorative  Flipper  postage 
stamp. 

And  finally,  the  story  of  black  soldiers  in 
the  Old  'West  brought  new  vigor,  hope  and  in- 
spiration to  Bob  Burton,  Robert  Nolan,  Tony 
Zasa  and  Tony  Brown,  leaders  of  a  juvenile 
care  agency  called  Vision  Quest  that  uses 
the  Buffalo  Soldiers  of  yesteryear  as  role 
models  for  some  of  the  toughest  kids  from 
America's  inner  cities.  The  young  men,  re- 
jected as  too  difficult  for  the  normal  juvenile 
justice  system,  learn  the  history  of  the  9th 
and  lOtt  cavalries  and  perform  Buffalo  Sol- 
dier drills  that  translate  the  dusty  past  into 
today's  rapping,  step-dancing  culture  with  a 
message  aimed  against  drugs  and  violence. 

This  diverse  cast  is  not  an  overly  religious 
or  superstitious  lot,  yet  many  of  them  say 
that  at  some  point  they  heard  voices  from 
the  past  or  felt  the  hand  of  providence  in 
their  work.  Ray  MacColl  had  no  knowledge 
of  black  history  and  little  Inclination  to  be- 
come absorbed  by  It  when  he  started  his 
Flipper  quest.  Carlton  Phllpot  was  angry  at 
being  shipped  to  land-locked  Kansas,  but 
then  hl$  life  was  recharged  by  the  mission  of 
the  monument.  Both  men  say  that  at  points 
In  their  struggles  when  they  felt  uncertain 
or  overwhelmed,  some  undefinable  spirit 
drove  them  forward  and  help  arrived  fi-om 
the  most  unpredictable  of  places.  Many  of 
the  kids  in  the  Vision  Quest  program  came 
in  as  hardening  criminals — drug  dealers, 
armed  robbers,  manslaughterers — and  came 
out  feeling  proud  and  positive  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  touched  somehow, 
through  the  generations,  by  the  magic  of  the 
old  Buffalo  Soldiers. 

It  is  hard  to  bump  Into  the  Buffalo  Soldiers 
at  any  level  and  not  be  touched.  From  the 
moment  I  visited  Fort  Davis  last  April  and 
read  the  modest  historical  marker  noting 
Henry  Flipper's  court-martial.  I  too  was 
overtaken  by  the  lieutenant  and  his  Buffalo 
Soldier  comrades.  Flipper  has  not  come  to 
me  in  a  dream  yet,  but  he  is  constantly  in 
my  thopghts.  He  is  as  alive  to  me  as  the 
troubled  but  proud  young  men  dressed  in  Vi- 
sion Quest's  Buffalo  Soldier  uniforms  whom 
I  watched  march  into  the  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building  in  Washington  one  brilliant 
afternoon  this  fall  to  perform  for  Gen.  Pow- 
ell and  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
"Way  down  in  the  valley,  I  heard  a  mighty 
roar,"  they  chanted.  "It  was  a  Buffalo  Sol- 
dier. We  are  the  soldiers.  The  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers." 

WALKINO  the  path  OF  UPRIGHTNESS 

On  the  morning  of  March  21.  1856,  Henry 
Ossian  Flipper  was  bom  into  slavery  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  a  rich  plantetion  town 
near  the  Florida  border.  He  and  his  mother. 
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Isabella,  were  owned  by  the  Rev.  Reuben  H. 
Lucky.  His  father,  Festus  Flipper,  an  expert 
cobbler  and  craftsman,  belonged  to  one  of 
the  richest  slave  traders  In  south  Georgia, 
Ephralm  Ponder.  When  Ponder  decided  to 
move  to  Atlanta  after  the  Civil  War,  Festus 
Flipper  purchased  his  wife  and  son  fi-om 
Lucky  so  they  could  make  the  move  with 
him.  In  Atlanta,  according  to  documents  at 
the  Thomasvllle  Historical  Society,  Festus 
was  so  successful  that  white  craftsmen,  re- 
sentful of  his  competition,  pushed  through  a 
local  ordinance  imposing  a  tax  on  shoes,  bar- 
rels and  other  goods  constructed  by  slaves. 
Henry  was  the  oldest  of  Ave  sons.  He  was 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  a  black  slave 
mechanic  and  later  studied  at  a  missionary 
school  and  Atlanta  University.  In  1873,  dur- 
ing the  Reconstruction  era  when  blacks  were 
breaking  barriers  one  by  one.  Flipper  was 
nominated  to  West  Point. 

A  white  student  from  Atlanta  tried  to  buy 
the  nomination  by  offering  Flipper  a  $5,000 
bribe.  No  deal.  Flipper  was  well  aware  that 
the  few  blacks  who  had  preceded  him  at  the 
military  academy  were  hounded  out  before 
graduation.  In  a  book  of  his  experiences 
there  titled  The  Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point. 
Flipper  wrote  that  he  arrived  "with  my  mind 
full  of  the  horrors  of  treatment  of  all  former 
cadets  of  color,  and  the  dread  of  inevitable 
ostracism."  His  treatment  often  was  horrible 
and  the  ostracism  intense.  Many  cadets  were 
friendly  to  him  in  private;  in  public  they  dis- 
paraged him  with  racist  epithets.  But  Flip- 
per, who  loved  the  military  and  was  an  ear- 
nest student,  stuck  it  out.  becoming  the  first 
black  West  Point  graduate  in  1877.  The  grad- 
uation picture  of  the  6-foot-2  Flipper  shows  a 
determined,  strikingly  handsome  young 
man. 

Liberia,  the  country  founded  by  ex-slaves 
who  returned  to  Africa,  immediately  offered 
the  second  lieutenant  a  position  as  com- 
mander of  the  Liberian  Army.  He  turned  it 
down,  choosing  instead  to  head  west  to  serve 
as  the  only  black  officer  among  the  black 
troops  known  as  Buffalo  Soldiers.  He  re- 
ported for  duty  with  Troop  A  10th  Cavalry  In 
Oklahoma  on  the  first  day  of  January  1878. 
At  Fort  Sill,  young  Flipper  performed  an  im- 
pressive engineering  task  that  is  renowned 
to  this  day:  He  designed  a  ditch  to  drain 
cesspools  that  were  suspected  to  be  breeding 
grounds  for  malaria.  His  white  superiors 
thought  the  ditch  was  foolhardy.  They  said 
It  ran  uphill.  In  fact.  Flipper  said,  that  was 
just  an  optical  illusion.  They  were  looking  at 
the  world  from  the  wrong  perspective.  "It 
looked  that  way.  but  I  knew  I  was  right."  he 
said.  And  he  was.  The  ditch  carried  the  stag- 
nant water  away,  easing  the  malaria  threat. 
It  Is  now  a  national  historical  landmark 
known  as  Flipper's  Ditch. 

While  at  Fort  Sill,  Flipper  became  friendly 
with  Capt.  Nicholas  Nolan,  an  open-minded 
Irishman  who  got  along  well  with  his  black 
troops  and  held  what  was  then  the  unpopular 
view  that  the  cavalry's  job  was  to  control 
the  hostilities  between  Indians  and  white 
settlers,  not  kill  every  Indian  in  sight.  Nolan 
was  married  to  a  women  from  San  Antonio 
whose  younger  sister,  Molly  Dwyer,  lived 
with  them.  Molly  Dwyer  and  Henry  Flipi)er 
became  riding  companions.  Several  white  of- 
ficers were  jealous  of  the  relationship,  which 
may  have  been  Flipper's  military  undoing. 

After  performing  valorous  work  as  a  scout 
and  messenger  for  the  10th  Cavalry's  leader. 
Col.  Benjamin  H.  Grierson,  during  the  gruel- 
ing Vlctorio  campaign  in  1880,  Flipper  was 
dispatched  to  Fort  Davis,  a  desolate  outpost 
amid  the  brown  mountains  and  desert  land- 
scape north  of  Big  Bend  country  in  Texas.  He 


was  given  two  jobs:  acting  commissary  and 
quartermaster.  Shortly  after  Flipper  arrived, 
the  fort,  which  was  under  infantry  rather 
than  cavalry  command,  got  a  new  com- 
mander. Col.  William  Rufos  Shafter.  a  burly, 
profane  fellow  who  took  an  immediate  dis- 
like to  Flipper  and  tried  to  strip  him  of  his 
duties.  Two  other  white  officers  seemed  to 
have  it  in  for  Flipper  as  well,  one  because  of 
Molly  Dwyer,  the  other  holding  a  grudge 
going  back  to  their  days  at  West  Point. 

One  day  in  July  1881,  Flipper  discovered 
that  commissary  funds  were  missing  from 
his  trunk.  As  a  black  man  in  a  white  man's 
army,  he  felt  an  extraordinary  pressure  to  be 
perfect,  knowing  that  any  little  slip  would 
do  him  in.  On  two  previous  nights,  he  had 
seen  shadowy  figures  moving  in  the  direction 
of  his  trunk.  He  thought  he  had  been  set  up. 
But  he  was  aflraid  to  report  the  missing 
funds,  deciding  instead  to  keep  quiet  until  he 
had  nuide  up  the  deficit  on  his  own.  "Never 
did  a  man  walk  the  path  of  uprightness 
straighter  than  I  did."  Flipper  wrote  later, 
"but  the  trap  was  cunningly  laid  and  I  was 
sacrificed." 

Shafter  discovered  the  financial  discrep- 
ancy, ordered  Flipper's  arrest  and  held  him 
in  a  cramped  cell  for  four  days  before  his  su- 
periors declared  that  such  treatment  was  un- 
precedented for  an  officer  and  Flipper  was 
released  to  house  arrest.  Although  the 
money  was  repaid  within  two  weeks.  Shafter 
pressed  forward  with  a  court-martial.  It  took 
two  months.  Shafter  and  other  prosecution 
witnessess  offered  unpersuasive  and  con- 
tradictory testimony.  Flipper's  attorney. 
Maj.  Merritt  Barber,  addressed  the  issue  di- 
rectly. "The  question  before  you."  he  said, 
"is  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  colored  man 
to  secure  and  hold  a  position  as  an  officer  of 
the  Army." 

On  December  8,  1881,  the  court  found  Flip- 
per Innocent  of  embezzlement  charges  but 
guilty  of  "conduct  unbecoming  an  officer." 
Flipper  was  taken  to  a  cot  in  a  holding  room 
where  a  fierce  wave  of  nausea  swept  over 
him.  The  verdict  carried  a  penalty  of  dishon- 
orable discharge.  Many  of  Flipper's  allies  as- 
sumed the  order  would  be  overturned,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce  J.  Dinges,  a  University  of 
Arizona  historian  who  is  the  leading  expert 
on  Flipper's  court-martial.  In  fact,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  recommended  that  Flip- 
per not  be  discharged,  but  President  Chester 
A.  Arthur  ignored  his  recommendation. 
Henry  Osslan  Flipper,  a  fine  soldier  who  in  a 
better  world  might  have  become  the  first 
black  general,  was  cashiered  at  age  25. 

Some  historians,  such  as  Sarah  Dunlap 
Jackson,  maintain  that  Flipper  achieved 
more  outside  the  military  during  a  life  that 
covered  another  58  years  then  he  would  have 
in  the  Army.  Perhaps.  In  any  case.  Flipper 
moved  to  El  Paso,  took  temporary  work  in  a 
steam  laundry  and  then  embarked  on  a  re- 
markable career.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  min- 
ing engineer  In  Texas.  Arizona  and  Mexico. 
He  wrote  several  books,  including  technical 
journals  explaining  Spanish  land  laws.  For  a 
time  he  was  the  first  American  black  editor 
of  a  white  newspaper,  the  Nogales  Sunday 
Herald.  Fluent  in  Spanish,  he  was  constantly 
in  demand  as  an  intepreter.  He  became  an 
aide  to  Sen.  A.B.  Fall  and  served  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  high-ranking  official  in  the  Interior 
Department,  where  his  engineering  skills 
were  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
Alaska  railway  system.  And  he  worked  as  a 
troubleshooter  for  William  F.  Buckley's 
Pantepec  Oil  Co.  in  Venezuela. 

Over  the  span  of  those  six  decades.  Flipper 
thought  of  himself  first  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
addressed  as  "Lieutenant."  Nine  times  he 


tried  to  get  Congress  to  clear  his  name,  but 
every  effort  failed.  In  1931.  at  age  74,  he  re- 
turned to  Atlanta  and  spent  the  last  nine 
years  of  his  life  at  his  brother  Joseph's  house 
on  Bishop's  Row,  an  area  that  housed  most 
of  the  city's  black  clergy.  Joseph  was  a  high 
official  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Old  Lt.  Flipper,  dressed  in  a  steel-gray  suit 
and  wearing  thick  metal  glasses,  rarely  left 
his  brother's  two-story  white  house.  He  could 
often  be  seen  on  the  porch  pacing  back  and 
forth,  sometimes  muttering  "left,  right, 
left"  to  himself.  In  the  mornings  he  would 
enter  his  closet  and  take  out  a  steamer 
trunk  full  of  memories,  including  a  bundle  of 
papers  marked:  "Official  Army  Court-Mar- 
tial  Records  of  Second  Lt.  Henry  Oeslan 
Flipper."  On  the  morning  of  April  26,  1940, 
Flipper  had  about  finished  dressing— he  was 
putting  on  his  left  shoe — when  he  fell  upon 
his  bed  and  suffered  a  faui  heart  attack.  He 
let  out  a  scream,  according  to  relatives.  It 
was  a  scream  that  Ray  MacCoU  would  hear 
decades  later  and  describe  this  way: 

"By  his  scream  Flipper  wanted  to  declare 
that  he  had  lived  justly.  However,  he  realised 
that  time  had  run  out.  He  had  finally  learned 
that  the  last  victim  of  injustice  Is  silence. 
When  nothing  else  can  be  accomplished,  one 
must  scream." 

Flipper  was  buried  in  AtlanU  in  an  un- 
marked grave.  Under  the  category  of  occupa- 
tion on  his  death  certificate  were  three 
words:  Retired  Army  Officer. 

A  BURDEN  LIFTED  FROM  MY  VERY  80UL 

In  1970,  Ray  MacColl,  a  transplanted  Yan- 
kee from  Chester,  Pa.,  was  taking  a  black 
history  course  at  Valdosta  State  College  in 
Georgia.  For  his  term  paper,  he  decided  to 
write  about  blacks  in  the  Old  West.  It  was  a 
rather  uninspired  effort.  His  professor  gave 
him  a  C.  But  if  one  ever  needed  proof  that 
grades  are  not  everything,  here  it  is.  Prom 
that  paper,  which  briefly  mentioned  the  case 
of  Henry  Flipper,  a  native  of  nearby  Thomas- 
vllle, MacColl  found  the  cause  of  his  life. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  as  MacColl  grad- 
uated and  began  a  career  as  a  teacher,  he 
spent  his  free  time  gathering  information  on 
Flipi)er.  whose  story  intrigued  him.  One  day 
he  was  at  the  library  in  Valdosta's  black 
neighborhood,  searching  for  a  back  issue  of 
Ebony  magazine,  when  the  librarian  told  him 
that  she  knew  Henry  Flipper's  niece,  Irsle 
King,  and  that  she  lived  only  a  few  blocks 
away.  The  librarian  called  King,  who  imme- 
diately invited  MacColl  over.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  beautiful  relationship. 

"For  some  reason,  when  he  walked  in  the 
door  I  wanted  to  hug  him,"  King,  now  84, 
said  during  a  recent  interview.  "I  don't  know 
why.  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  when 
I  opened  the  door  he  actually  felt  like  klo  to 
me.  Our  spirts  agreed  as  one,  as  old  folks 
say.  We  started  doing  the  best  we  could  with 
each  other." 

MacColl  and  King,  the  daughter  of  Flip- 
per's youngest  brother,  Carl,  spent  hours  and 
days  talking  about  their  families,  about  edu- 
cation and,  of  course,  about  the  Flipper  his- 
tory. She  recounted  memories  of  her  uncle 
when  she  had  visited  Atlanta  in  the  1930b  as 
a  college  student.  "The  Lieutenant  would 
talk  about  the  court-martial,  but  get  off  the 
subject  quickly,"  King  said.  "He  didn't  have 
any  hatred,  but  he  had  so  much  regret  be- 
cause he  felt  mistreated.  It  was  painftal  to 
him  to  talk  about  it."  From  their  discus- 
sions, this  unusual  couple,  two  teachers, 
young  and  old,  black  and  white,  struck  upon 
the  idea  of  seeking  Flipper's  exoneration  one 
last  time. 
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King  put  MacColl  In  touch  with  other  rel- 
atives who  knew  parts  of  the  Flipper  story 
and  bad  documents  that  might  help  him 
make  the  case.  Some  were  skeptical  at  flrst 
about  the  motives  of  this  white  teacher,  but 
their  suspicions  eased  over  time.  As  MacColl 
extended  his  research,  finding  Sarah  Dunlap 
Jackson  and  H.  Minton  Francis  in  Washing- 
ton and  Steve  Wilson  in  Oklahoma,  among 
others,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  Flip- 
per had  been  wronged.  By  1975,  conveniently. 
West  Point  was  starting  to  think  about  the 
100th  annlveaary  of  Flipper's  graduation.  Of- 
ficials there  did  not  know  how  they  could 
honor  a  man  who  had  been  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, so  they  too  took  a  renewed  interest 
In  the  case  and  encouraged  MacColl's  efforts. 
For  sU  months  in  1975,  MacColl  prepared 
his  case,  pushed  on  by  the  nightly  vision  of 
the  Lieutenant.  When  he  flnished.  he  showed 
it  to  Thomasvllle  attorney  Roy  Lilly,  who 
was  Impressed  with  the  narrative  but  In- 
formed his  teacher  fWend  that  the  "way  the 
facta  were  put  together  as  a  legal  brief  was 
awful."  Lilly  turned  MacColl's  story  Into  a 
legal  argument.  The  key  to  his  case  was  a 
fundamental  piece  of  logic.  If  the  court 
found  Flipper  Innocent  of  the  main  charge. 
embeulement,  they  had  no  standing  to  find 
him  guilty  on  the  second  charge,  which  was 
wholly  dependent  on  the  first. 

On  December  13.  1976,  the  military  board  of 
corrections  accepted  the  argument  and  exon- 
erated Flipper,  issuing  him  an  honorable  dis- 
cbarge M  years  too  late.  MacColl.  teaching 
in  Thomasvllle  at  the  time,  drove  to  Val- 
dosta  to  share  the  news  with  Irsle  King. 

"My  only  regret  is  that  my  uncle  wasn't 
around  to  know  he  was  cleared."  she  said. 
"But  sometimes  we  can  have  the  strangest 
feelings  about  things,  I  have  always  felt  like 
somehow  he  knew.  Maybe  it  was  the  satisfac- 
tion in  my  heart  that  caused  me  to  feel  that 
way.  When  they  sent  me  the  honorable  dis- 
charge it  felt  very,  very  good,  because  what 
happened  was  such  an  injustice  and  It  kept. 
well,  you  may  say  a  speck  of  hurt  for  a  long. 
long  time.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  a  speck  or 
what,  but  there  was  Just  something  that 
made  you  uneasy.  When  it  was  over,  it 
seemed  that  a  burden  was  lifted  from  my 
very  soul." 

MacColl  felt  relief  as  well,  but  his  obses- 
sion was  far  lW>m  over.  The  next  year  he  and 
Irsle  King  and  many  other  Flipper  relatives 
flew  to  West  Point  to  witness  the  unveiling 
of  a  Henry  Flipper  statue  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  award  at  the  academy  given  to 
the  cadet  who  withstood  pressure  with  the 
most  integrity  over  the  course  of  four  years. 
In  1978,  he  led  an  effort  to  exhume  Flipper's 
remains  Trom  the  unmarked  grave  in  Atlanta 
and  rebury  him.  with  full  military  honors,  at 
the  Old  Magnolia  Cemetery  in  Thomasvllle. 
It  was  the  best  attended  funeral  in  Thomas- 
vlUo  history.  From  the  church  to  the  ceme- 
tery, the  cortege  moved  to  the  beat  of  muf- 
fled drums.  At  the  grave  site  next  to  the 
tombs  of  Flipper's  parents,  there  was  a  21- 
gun  salute  and  a  single  bugler  sounded  taps. 
H.  Minton  Francis  delivered  the  eulogy. 
Flipper,  he  said,  "epitomised  every  black 
man  of  courage." 

During  the  IflSOs,  MacColl  and  King  kept  at 
It.  In  1987  they  held  another  ceremony  at  the 
gravesite  for  the  unveiling  of  a  sute  histori- 
cal marker.  For  the  past  four  years  they 
liave  been  pushing  hard  for  the  U.S.  post- 
master general's  commemorative  stamp 
committee  to  approve  a  special  stamp  honor- 
ing Flipper.  That  effort  has  received  support 
trom  all  comers  of  American  life,  from  the 
black  talatortan  John  Hope  Franklin  at  Duke 
to  Roots  author  Alex  Haley  to  Republican 


straoeglst  Lee  Atwater  to  former  president 
Jimmy  Carter. 

"I  never  thought  my  Interest  would  lead  to 
something  like  this,"  MacColl  said  one  after- 
noon last  fall  as  he  stood  near  Flipper's 
grave.  "Minton  Francis  once  said  that  from 
the  grace  of  God  came  Ray  MacColl.  I  always 
felt  awkward  about  that  kind  of  statement. 
But  I  don't  know  how  things  could  have  been 
the  way  they  were  If  divine  providence  did 
not  play  a  role  here,  because  I  was  totally 
unprepared  by  background.  Henry  Flipper 
had  been  overlooked  all  those  years.  History 
is  such  a  big,  big  thing,  full  of  holes  and  foot- 
notae.  I'm  sure  there  are  dozens  of  other  In- 
credible people  out  there  who  have  been 
overlooked.  And  folks  like  me  searching  for 
them.  That's  the  only  way  people  who  are 
lost  in  the  pages  of  history  are  going  to  have 
their  stories  told." 

A  SUBTLE  SENSE  OF  PRIDE 

Colin  Powell  wtis  stationed  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth as  a  brigadier  general  in  1982,  one  of 
many  brief  postings  along  his  trail  to  the  top 
of  the  military  world.  As  a  keen  student  of 
black  military  history,  the  fort's  signifi- 
cance as  the  birthplace  of  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers was  not  lost  on  him.  He  knew  how  the 
regiments  were  formed  with  black  ex-slaves 
and  white  officers.  He  knew  that  among  the 
white  officers  sought  for  leadership  of  the 
10th  Cavalry  was  George  Armstrong  Custer, 
who  rebuffed  the  offer,  disdaining  the  talents 
of  men  of  color  for  an  all-white  regiment,  the 
7th  Cavalry,  formed  that  same  summer.  Pow- 
ell appreciated  the  hardships  and  accom- 
plishments of  his  black  predecessors.  But  he 
feared  that,  to  use  Ray  MacColl's  phrase, 
they  might  be  lost  in  the  pages  of  history. 

"I  was  Jogging  around  the  post  one  day  and 
noticed  a  couple  of  gravel  alleys  that  were 
named  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  streets,"  Powell 
recalled  years  later.  "And  I  thought.  'I  won- 
der if  that's  all  there  is.  I  wonder  if  here  on 
this  most  historic  Army  post  in  Kansas 
where  the  10th  Cavalry  spent  so  much  of  its 
garrison  life,  in  the  center  of  the  region 
where  both  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  spent  so 
much  of  their  blood,  I  wonder  if  these  gravel 
alleyways  are  all  there  is  to  signify  .  .  . 
their  incredible  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican West.  And  so  I  looked  around  some 
more.  And  on  the  entire  post,  all  I  could  find 
to  commemorate  two  of  the  greatest  regi- 
ments in  the  Army  were  these  two  alleys. 
That  was  a  situation  that  had  to  be 
changed." 

From  that  unsettling  morning  Jog.  Powell 
set  in  motion  a  jiroject  to  construct  a  fitting 
Buffalo  Soldier  Monument  at  the  fort  In 
Kansas.  His  concept  at  first  was  to  raise  a 
simple  statue  much  like  the  one  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  that  stood  in  a  small  park  across 
the  street  from  his  headquarters  near  the  old 
parade  grounds.  But  when  Powell  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  for  more  Important  missions, 
the  project  fell  dormant  for  a  time,  and  when 
it  was  picked  up  again,  those  who  revived  it 
ha4  a  larger  vision. 

"The  monument,  scheduled  to  open  July  28. 
199B.  the  126th  anniversary  of  the  day  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Buffalo  Soldier  regi- 
ments, will  be  situated  off  the  fort's  main 
street.  Grant  Avenue,  on  a  gentle  slope  lead- 
ing down  to  Smith  Lake,  on  the  spot  where 
Buffalo  Soldiers  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
early  1900b.  It  will  feature  a  16-foot  bronze 
statue  of  a  soldier  on  his  horse,  rifle  in  hand, 
with  a  pond  behind  him  and  a  reflecting  pool 
in  front.  Near  a  walkway  around  the  statue, 
markers  will  honor  the  19  Buffalo  Soldiers 
who  earned  medals  of  honor:  George  Burnett. 
Meses  Williams,  Thomas  Boyne,  John 
Denny,     Henry     Johnson.     Thomas     Shaw. 


Emanuel  Stance,  Brent  Woods,  William  Wil- 
son, Clinton  Greaves,  Augustus  Walley, 
Louis  Carpenter,  Powhatton  Clarke,  Edward 
Baker,  Vtllliam  McGryar,  Dennis  Bell,  Wil- 
liam Thompkins,  George  Wanton  and  Fltz 
Lee. 

The  inexorable  force  behind  the  monument 
is  Carlton  Phllpot,  who  grew  up  on  a  farm 
outside  fallahassee,  Fla.,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Hesry  Flipper's  home  across  the  Geor- 
gia sute  line.  Phllpot  knew  nothing  of  Flip- 
per and  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  until  he  arrived 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  three  years  ago.  He  was 
disappointed  and  somewhat  embittered  at 
the  time  after  being  passed  over  for  com- 
mand of.  a  ship,  his  life's  dream.  What  was 
there  for  a  sailor  to  do  in  Kansas?  Phllpot 
found  out.  Soon  after  he  arrived,  looking 
around  Ibr  an  outside  project,  he  learned  of 
Powell's  dream  for  a  Buffalo  Soldier  monu- 
ment. The  dream  has  possessed  him  ever 
since. 

When  he  wasn't  teaching  war  theory, 
Phllpot  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  learning 
about  the  Buffalo  Soldiers.  He  found  that 
some  old  soldiers  from  the  10th  Cavalry  were 
still  alive  and  remained  in  the  Fort  Leaven- 
worth-Kansas  City  area.  There  was  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Harry  Hollowell,  a  sprightly 
76.  who  Joined  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  in  1936. 
when  Port  Leavenworth  was  seeregated: 
Blacks  fcad  a  separate  theater,  lived  in  sepa- 
rate bsjracks  and  had  their  own  band,  of 
which  Hollowell  was  the  leader.  And  there 
was  96-jear-old  Elisha  "Sarge"  Kearse.  per- 
haps the  oldest  living  Buffalo  Soldier,  whose 
days  with  the  10th  Cavalry  began  when  they 
were  stationed  out  in  Arizona  before  World 
War  L 

Philpdt  could  not  get  enough  of  the  old- 
timers'  stories.  They  told  him  about  the  fe- 
male companions  who  followed  the  Buffalo 
Soldiers  and  were  called  Washtub  Women. 
They  recalled  how  the  path  from  their  tents 
to  town  was  called  Shackpappy  Lane.  Kearse 
told  hl«i  how  it  felt  to  ride  wild  mustangs 
and  wield  the  lOth's  heavy  saber.  Often, 
Phllpot  said,  he  would  bum  with  rage  when 
he  thought  about  how  these  noble  soldiers 
were  mistreated.  "Imagine  the  patriotism  it 
takes  t©  serve  your  country  when  your  coun- 
try is  treating  you  unfairly,"  he  said.  "These 
were  true  patriots.  But  what  strikes  me  most 
is  that  they  never  seem  angry.  I  would  get 
angry  but  they  are  always  positive.  I  get  re- 
charged every  time  I  talk  to  them." 

The  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the 
monunient  were  held  last  July  28.  Harry 
Hollowell  and  Sarge  Kearse,  called  "Old  Dou- 
ble Jaw"  by  hl8  troops,  were  among  the  spe- 
cial guests  seated  near  the  main  speaker. 
Powell.  The  slope  down  to  Smith  Lake  was 
packed  with  more  than  2.000  people.  In  a 
speech  that  moved  many  old  soldiers  to 
tears.  Powell  told  the  audience  about  three 
paintings  that  hang  on  the  wall  of  his  Penta- 
gon ofllce  directly  across  trom  his  desk, 
paintings,  he  said,  that  "remind  me  of  my 
heritage  and  of  the  thousands  of  African 
Amerioans  who  went  before  me  and  who  shed 
their  blood  and  made  their  sacrifices  so  that 
I  could  sit  in  that  office  today."  One  is  of 
Col.  Gflerson  and  Lt.  Flipper  on  patrol,  an- 
other portrays  a  Buffalo  Soldier  scout  on  the 
Western  plains,  and  the  third  depicts  the 
charge  up  San  Juan  Hill  In  Cuba.  Most  paint- 
ings of  that  event  show  only  white  Rough 
Riders  niaklng  the  charge,  but  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers were  there  too,  emd  Powell's  painting, 
he  said,  "shows  San  Juan  Hill  as  it  should  be 
shown." 

Finally  Powell  read  from  Grlerson's  last 
statement  to  his  black  troops  in  1688,  when 
he  relbiqulshed  command.  "The  offlcers  and 
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enlisted  men  have  cheerfully  endured  many 
hardships  and  jHivatlons,  and  in  the  midst  of 
great  dangers  steadfastly  maintained  a  most 
gallant  and  cealous  devotion  to  duty," 
Grierson  wrote.  "And  they  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  record  made,  and  rest  assured 
that  the  hard  work  undergone  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  .  .  .  valuable  service  to 
their  country  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to 
meet  with  due  recognition  and  reward." 

When  Americans  Journey  to  Port  Leaven- 
worth in  future  years  to  give  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers their  due  recognition  and  reward,  they 
will  see  the  past  through  the  artistic  per- 
spective of  Eddie  Dixon,  the  black  sculptor 
ftom  Lubbock  who  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  monument.  Since  1982,  after  aban- 
doning a  career  as  a  grain  futures  trader  in 
Chicago,  Dizon  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
preeminent  sculptors  of  black  historical  fig- 
ures in  America.  His  specialty  is  blacks  in 
the  West,  especially  Buffalo  Soldiers.  Many 
parks  and  museums  in  the  Southwest  are 
graced  by  his  Buffalo  Soldier  renditions,  in- 
cluding Fort  Davis,  the  place  where  Henry 
Flipper  was  court-martialed. 

Dizon  is  working  on  the  Buffalo  Soldier 
Monument  in  the  same  fashion  that  he  pre- 
pared the  Fort  Davis  sculpture.  His  skill  is 
not  Just  artistic;  he  deals  with  history,  tex- 
ture, emotion.  He  visits  the  Isolated  posts 
where  Buffalo  Soldiers  were  stationed  and 
sits  quietly  for  hours,  taking  himself  back  in 
time  until  he  can  almost  hear  the  marshal- 
ing of  arms.  "When  I  do  a  Buffalo  Soldier," 
Dixon  said,  "I  think  about  the  position  they 
were  in,  without  decent  horses  or  guns.  I  ex- 
press that  condition  in  the  face,  the 
forlomment.  the  rejection,  yet  determina- 
tion to  complete  a  mission.  And  also  a  subtle 
sense  of  pride.  Buffalo  Soldier  in  the  van- 
guard: A  black  man  in  a  new  world." 

His  hope.  Dixon  said,  is  that  his  work  will 
help  black  youngsters  In  the  future  view 
American  history  trom  a  different  perspec- 
tive than  he  did  as  a  child.  "In  the  movies, 
it  was  always  the  white  cavalry,"  Dizon 
said.  "So  when  we  were  kids,  and  we  wanted 
to  be  the  cowboys  charging  over  the  horizon, 
we  were  white  and  our  heroes  were  John 
Wayne  and  other  whites.  Blacks  were  not 
recognized  as  having  any  part  in  it.  There 
were  no  role  models  for  us.  Every  time  I 
think  about  that,  I  get  more  motivation  to 
do  what  I'm  doing." 

A  WHOLE  SHOW  ABOUT  BLACK  SOLDIERS? 

The  Old  West  that  many  Americans  think 
they  know  came  to  them  mostly  in  films  and 
TV  shows,  a  cultural  milieu  based  largely  on 
the  myths  of  white  culture.  Indians,  for  the 
most  part,  were  rendered  subhuman.  Blacks 
were  virtually  ignored.  The  story  of  one  epi- 
sode of  one  TV  show  provides  the  exception 
to  the  rule  that  proves  the  point.  It  was  the 
November  22,  1968,  episode  of  "The  High 
Chaparral,"  a  Tucson-based  Western  starring 
Leif  EMckson  as  John  Cannon,  Cameron 
Mitchell  as  Buck,  Linda  Crtstal  as  Victoria, 
Henry  Darrow  as  Manolito  and  Mark  Slade 
as  Billy  Blue.  The  episode  was  titled  "The 
Buffalo  Soldiers."  The  guest  star  was  a 
young  Yaphet  Kotto  as  Sgt.  MaJ.  Creason. 

In  the  archives  of  TV  Westerns,  "The  High 
Chaparral's"  episode  on  the  Buffalo  Soldiers 
stands  alone:  the  only  show  devoted  sln- 
gxaarly  to  that  subject.  The  show  elicited 
much  ptralse  and  high  awards,  yet  a  certain 
bitterness  lingers  concerning  what  might 
have  been.  As  much  aa  the  episode  broke  new 
ground,  it  also  represented  an  opportunity 
lost. 

While  various  executives  take  credit  for 
the  episode,  the  true  Inspiration  for  It  was 
Len  Olaagow,  a  black  stuntman  who  orga- 


nized a  diverse  group  of  50  African-American 
men  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  into  the  10th 
Cavalry  riding  team.  Glasgow  formed  the 
outfit  in  1965,  when  he  thought  that  Buffalo 
Soldiers  would  be  needed  for  a  film  starring 
Woody  Strode  about  the  campaigns  Involving 
the  10th  Cavalry  and  the  Apache  chief 
Vlctorio.  That  film  fell  through,  but  the 
band  of  mock  horse  soldiers  held  together. 
They  spent  their  spare  time  at  a  stable  near 
Burbank  practicing  the  formations  of  the  old 
10th  Cavalry.  When  a  local  television  news 
show  featured  Glasgow's  Buffalo  Soldiers, 
"The  High  Chaparral's"  producer,  William  F. 
Claxton,  and  executive  producer,  David 
Dortort,  happened  to  see  It  and  decided  that 
the  Buffalo  Soldiers  would  make  an  interest- 
ing episode. 

Men  and  horses  were  transported  to  Tucson 
for  the  seven-day  shoot,  where  the  glory  and 
ignorance  of  past  and  present  converged. 
Local  wranglers  watched  in  amazement  as 
these  black  actor-soldiers  performed  precise 
riding  maneuvers  in  the  brutal  desert  heat. 
All  except  Yaphet  Kotto,  that  is;  the  epi- 
sode's guest  star  was  afield  of  horses  and 
needed  intense  remedial  help  from  Glasgow. 
The  script  needed  remedial  work  as  well:  The 
original  version  seemed  to  peri>etuate  more 
stereotypes  than  it  broke.  Clazton  and  Kotto 
and  director  Joseph  Pevney  worked  late 
every  night  trying  to  fix  the  scenes. 

The  plot  is  simple:  Tucson  citizens  are 
dumbfounded  when  their  petition  for  troops 
to  break  the  grip  of  an  evil  town  boss  brings 
an  all-black  cavalry  unit.  But  Sgt.  Maj. 
Creason  restores  law  and  order  without  a 
shot  being  fired,  so  impressive  are  the  eques- 
trian skills  of  his  Buffalo  Soldiers.  As  the 
cavalry  portrayed  by  Glasgow  and  his  bud- 
dies fades  into  the  sunset,  a  narrator  pro- 
claims: "The  Buffalo  Soldiers  of  yesterday 
were  the  stuff  of  which  legends  are  made  and 
hope  rekindled  ...  so  that  all  of  us  can  re- 
call and  cherish  the  historic  and  continuing 
contribution  of  the  black  American  to  the 
life  and  progress  of  our  nation." 

Months  after  the  show  aired,  word  arrived 
that  it  had  won  the  Western  Heritage  Award 
from  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 
Dortort  and  a  contingent  of  Glasgow's  10th 
Cavalry  Journeyed  to  Oklahoma  City  for  the 
awards  banquet.  When  Dortort  took  the 
stage  to  receive  the  award,  he  said;  "Gentle- 
men, this  award  does  not  belong  to  me.  it  be- 
longs to  the  10th  Cavalry."  At  that  moment, 
on  cue  trom  the  back  of  the  ballroom,  an 
honor  guard  of  Buffalo  Soldiers  appeared  at 
the  doorway  and  marched  in.  "I  still  get 
goose  bumps  thinking  about  it,"  Dortort 
said.  "I've  never  felt  that  way  before  or 
since." 

Glasgow,  delighted  by  the  episode's  recep- 
tion, thought  it  would  be  the  start  of  some- 
thing bigger.  His  10th  Cavalry  unit  stayed 
together  and  constantly  sought  out  more  au- 
thentic Buffalo  Soldier  material.  He  ob- 
tained the  original  marching  manuals  and  a 
few  old  uniforms.  He  started  studying  the 
life  and  times  of  Henry  Flipper,  wrote  a 
script  about  the  most  famous  of  the  Buffalo 
Soldiers  and  even  started  to  take  on  aspects 
of  the  old  lieutenant's  personality.  "I  Just 
absolutely  know  him,"  Glasgow  said.  "He 
was  the  quietest  person.  A  scholar,  athlete, 
gentleman.  Spoke  Spanish  so  well.  I've  tried 
to  model  myself  after  him.  He  is  quite  a  role 
model  for  all  of  us."  Yes,  Glasgow  even 
dreamed  of  Flipper. 

Surely,  he  thought,  one  of  the  networks  or 
production  studios  in  Hollywood  would  see 
the  potential  here  for  a  series  or  miniseries. 
In  his  effort  to  Uke  the  Bufbdo  Soldier  story 
to  a  wider  TV  audience,  Glasgow  found  that 


David  Dortort  was  among  his  strongest  sup- 
porters. The  esteemed  executive  producer  of 
"The  High  Chaparral"  and  "Bonansa,"  one  of 
the  most  popular  Western  series  in  history, 
went  to  New  York  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
NBC  executives  to  consider  a  series.  No  luck. 
"NBC  would  not  go  for  it,"  Dortort  re- 
called. "They  said:  You  want  to  do  a  whole 
show  about  black  soldiers?  Who  would  spon- 
sor a  show  entirely  about  blacks?  They  also 
said  that  Westerns  were  becoming  paaae. 
They  were  more  interested  in  cope  and  crime 
shows.  It  was  a  depressing  ending  to  a  glori- 
ous episode.  The  feelings  blacks  have  of 
being  excluded  trom  American  history  is 
enormous.  That's  why  'Glory'  was  so  Impor- 
tant. I  think  the  neglect  began  in  the  writ- 
ing of  history,  and  Hollywood  people  read 
the  so-called  conventional  wisdom  and  never 
realized  there  was  a  glaring  omission.  If  they 
would  have  dealt  with  it  based  on  the  facts 
of  history,  instead  of  the  exclusions,  we 
would  have  had  role  models  for  kids  in  the 
inner  cities  today:  now  they  have  so  little 
from  the  past  to  relate  to.  There  is  nothing 
that  has  the  strength  of  a  successful  TV  se- 
ries week  after  week  to  reinforce  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  young  people  an  image 
that  is  respectful,  that  they  can  respond  to, 
that  they  can  say,  yeah,  we  had  a  great  role 
in  helping  build  this  country." 

rr'S  GREAT  TO  BE  A  BUFFALO  SOLDIER 

As  the  Old  blue  and  white  bus  rumbled 
through  the  Pennsylvania  countryside  from 
Reading  to  Philadelphia,  rap  music  pounded 
f^m  the  sound  system  and  35  black  youths 
aged  H  to  19,  dressed  in  cavalry  uniforms 
modeled  after  those  of  the  old  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers, were  getting  a  little  rowdy. 

"Information!"  yelled  Tony  Brown  and 
Tony  Zasa  in  unison. 

"Information!"  responded  the  kids.  The 
tomfoolery  stopped. 

Brown  and  Zasa— black  and  white,  both  in 
their  thirties,  one  a  former  cop,  the  other  a 
onetime  hockey  goalie,  both  ram  tough- 
were  the  staff  leaders  for  this  monthlong 
Buffalo  Soldier  Quest.  They  were  ofTlcially 
designated  as  generals.  Other  staff  members 
at  Vision  Quest,  a  private  Juvenile  care  agen- 
cy, were  colonels,  majors  and  lieutenants. 
The  highest-ranking  Juvenile  was  a  sergeant 
major.  The  kids  called  Brown  and  Zasa 
"Gents,"  as  in,  "Hey,  Gents  Brown,"  or 
"Thanks.  Gents."  It  was  short  for  general; 
the  "t"  on  the  end  gave  it  a  nice  twist  of  lin- 
guistic Irony. 

There  were  "no  Jaywalkers  in  this  group." 
as  Gents  Zasa  said  of  his  troops.  These  were 
tough  young  men  who  had  been  arrested  for 
armed  robbery,  drug  dealing,  manslaughter 
and  assault.  On  average  they  had  been 
through  the  Justice  system  3.8  times.  Most 
were  considered  so  wayward  that  local  au- 
thorities wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with 
them.  Their  sentencing  Judges  viewed  Vision 
Quest  as  a  final  alternative  to  adult  Jails  and 
prisons  and  had  placed  them  in  the  agency's 
care  for  terms  ranging  trom  one  to  three 
years. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  Vision  Quest  has 
taken  about  800  troubled  youths  per  year  and 
tried  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  self- 
discipline,  pride,  control  and  cooperation 
through  old-fashioned  missions.  One  mission, 
or  quest,  is  a  yearlong  wagon-train  trek 
across  the  country.  The  most  popular  mis- 
sion these  days  Is  the  Buffalo  Soldier  Quest, 
where  boys  are  taught  the  lore  of  black  sol- 
diers trom  the  Old  West.  They  drMS  in  cav- 
alry uniforms,  learn  how  to  ride  and  march 
at  a  two-week  boot  camp,  then  visit  schools 
spreading  a  message  against  drugs  and  vio- 
lence. Not  all  social  workers  approve  of  VI- 
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aion  Quest's  hands-on  approach.  Some  juve- 
nile experts  once  raised  questions  about  the 
agency's  effectiveness  in  rehabilitating 
youths.  They  said  the  recidivism  rate  in  the 
program  was  higher  than  that  of  youngsters 
who  had  been  locked  up.  But  recent  studies 
of  Vision  Quest  over  a  10-year  period  indicate 
Just  the  opposite,  that  its  recidivism  rate  of 
less  than  SO  percent  is  far  better  than  most 
other  Juvenile  detention  programs.  And  the 
Buffalo  Soldier  Quest,  to  those  familiar  with 
it.  is  regarded  as  especially  imaginative,  ef- 
fective and  emotionally  powerful. 

"Moat  inner-city  kids  are  desperately 
looking  for  something  to  be  loyal  to,"  said 
Bob  Burton.  Vision  Quest's  founder.  "That 
search  usually  leads  to  the  negative  loyalty 
of  a  gang.  Being  a  Buffalo  Soldier  is  a  posi- 
tive alternative."  Another  Vision  Quest  lead- 
er. Robert  Nolan,  put  it  this  way.  "The  kids 
start  seeing  it  and  living  It.  It's  really  magi- 
cal. There  Is  a  deflnlte  connection  between 
the  old  guys  and  us.  The  perspective  I  have 
is  that  a  lot  of  these  kids  that  get  in  trouble. 
100  years  ago  might  not  have.  They'd  have 
been  cavalry  scouts,  stagecoach  riders,  found 
some  way  to  fit.  Society  has  changed,  and 
they  don't  belong,  they're  outside  the  bubble 
and  having  a  hard  time  trying  to  find  a  way 
back  In.  This  is  a  way  to  give  them  that 
sense  of  self  worth." 

The  23rd  Buffalo  Soldier  Quest  over  the 
past  decade  was  in  its  final  week  on  this 
bright  fall  morning  as  the  bus  rolled  toward 
west  Philadelphia.  For  the  past  two  weeks 
the  young  men  had  been  practicing  their 
drills,  a  series  of  intricate  maneuvers  that 
spanned  the  decades,  combining  old  Buffalo 
Soldier  marches  and  chants  with  modern 
black  rape  and  stepdances.  Their  first  per- 
formance would  be  at  the  West  Philadelphia 
Community  Center  In  a  gjnnnasium  teeming 
with  awestruck  4-year-olds.  Their  last,  two 
days  later,  would  be  inside  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  in  Washington  before 
an  audience  that  featured  Colin  Powell,  dis- 
tinguished black  war  veterans  and  members 
of  the  Black  Congressional  Caucus. 

Oenta  Brown  viewed  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  culmination  not  only  of  this 
month  of  training  but  of  years  of  developing 
the  Buffalo  Soldier  program.  One  by  one.  he 
called  boys  to  the  itant  of  the  bus  to  discuss 
the  week's  mission.  He  and  Gents  Zasa  were 
especially  concerned  about  the  tuneupe  in 
Philadelphia  so  close  to  the  neighborhoods 
where  many  of  these  Idds  found  trouble.  The 
night  before  they  had  been  warned  by  one 
boy  that  another  might  try  to  make  a  run 
for  it.  "The  street  is  a  strong  pull,"  Brown 
■aid.  "Loyalty  to  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  com- 
petes with  loyalty  to  the  street." 

Near  the  firont  of  the  bus  sat  Ron  Roberts, 
oldest  of  the  group  at  19,  an  ex-gang  member 
from  Phllly  who  had  committed  more  felo- 
nies than  he  cared  to  remember.  Becoming  a 
Buffalo  Soldier,  he  said,  changed  his  life.  In 
school  he  had  learned  about  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  but  nothing  about  black 
•oldlerB.  Never  before  had  he  encountered 
men  who  cared  about  him  or  been  around 
horses  and  other  animals.  "This  is  my  family 
now."  he  said. 

Behind  Roberts  was  18-year-old  Dormen 
Lisby,  tall,  sensitive  and  bespectacled,  a 
high  school  graduate  serving  time  in  Vision 
Quest  for  vehicular  manslaughter.  Being  a 
Buflklo  Soldier  meant  so  much  to  Lisby  that 
when  his  sentence  expired  a  week  earlier  he 
•aked  the  judge  for  permission  to  stay  an- 
other six  months.  Lisby,  a  talented  artist, 
■aid  the  Judge  thought  he  was  crazy,  but 
granted  his  request.  "Being  a  Buffalo  Soldier 
gives  me  a  piide  I  can't  really  explain,"  he 


said.  "When  the  Gents  talk  to  us  about  what 
the  old  guys  did  and  what  we  can  do  to  stop 
drugs  and  violence,  it  brings  tears  to  my 
eyes.  It's  great  to  be  a  Buffalo  Soldier.  I  live 
my  race.  It  means  a  lot  to  me,  finding  out 
about  my  people  and  my  ancestors.  This 
should  be  for  everyone,  not  just  those  of  us 
who  get  in  trouble.  It  changed  me." 

When  the  bus  reached  the  community  cen- 
ter In  Philadelphia,  Lisby  stepped  off  to  find 
his  mother  waiting  at  the  sidewalk.  She 
hugged  him  and  gave  him  a  silver  angel  pin 
and  three  African  arm  bracelets.  The  gym 
was  lined  with  bright-eyed  preschoolers  who 
screamed  with  delight  when  the  sharply  out- 
fitttd  Buffalo  Soldiers  doubled-tlmed  their 
way  in.  Gents  Brown  told  the  toddlers  that 
their  message  was  to  say  no  to  drugs  and  vio- 
lence. Gents  Zasa  told  them  about  the  9th 
and  10th  cavalries,  how  they  had  done  so 
much  under  difficult  conditions  and  yet  had 
the  lowest  desertion  rates  in  the  military. 

For  the  next  30  minutes,  the  young  Buffalo 
Soldiers  performed  their  precision  drills. 
Then  they  spread  out  across  the  gym  in 
pairs,  each  pair  taking  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
tots  and  teaching  them  how  to  march  and 
chant:  "Are  we  saying  no  to  drugs?  Yes,  we 
are!  Yes,  we  are!  Yes.  we  are!  Say  no,  chu- 
chu.  No,  chu-chu." 

The  room  resounded  with  syncopated  joy. 
though  an  enormous  teardrop  rolled  down 
the  cheek  of  one  little  boy  who  felt  left  out 
of  the  proceedings.  "1  want  to  be  a  Buffalo 
Soldier,"  he  sobbed.  A  14-year-old  Buffalo 
Soldier,  Dominick  from  Lancaster  (juvenile 
offenders  under  18  can  be  Identified  only  by 
first  name),  found  the  boy  and  took  him  Into 
his  group.  Dominick  said  the  scene  made  him 
feel  "happy  in  my  heart."  From  his  13th 
birthday  to  the  time  a  few  months  ago  when 
he  arrived  at  Vision  Quest,  Dominick,  whose 
parents  had  been  killed  in  sei>arate  violent 
incidents,  spent  most  of  his  nights  out  on  the 
town  looking  to  beat  up  people  and  fight 
with  cops.  He  said  he  had  more  anger  than  he 
could  release.  When  he  appeared  before  little 
kids  and  told  them  to  say  no  to  drugs  and  vi- 
olence, he  said,  it  sent  chills  up  his  spine 
wltii  contradictory  sensations:  a  sense  of 
pride  at  being  a  positive  role  model  and  a 
sense  of  concern  that  he  was  really  talking 
to  himself. 

When  it  was  over,  as  the  Buffalo  Soldiers 
double-timed  back  to  their  bus.  Kareem.  a 
17-year-old  Philadelphian.  saw  his  chance  to 
triple-time  it  right  on  out  of  the  program. 
He  flew  down  the  street  with  three  Vision 
Qutst  staffers  in  pursuit.  They  caught  him  in 
back  of  the  American  Family  Market.  "I'm 
not  going  back  on  that  bus."  he  shouted.  The 
police  came  and  took  him  to  the  precinct 
station.  The  other  boys  were  stunned  and 
subdued.  Dormen  Lisby  said  Kareem  had  told 
him  he  was  going  to  run.  "I  thought  he  was 
ki<kilng.  It  was  such  a  stupid  thing.  We're 
free  and  doing  something  useful."  Lisby  said. 
"He  couldn't  take  that  pressure.  He  would 
have  rather  been  locked  up." 

Lisby's  mother  got  on  the  bus  for  a  few 
minutes.  "Don't  worry  about  it."  she  told 
bet  son.  "Just  do  what  you've  got  to  do." 
"I  love  you.  Mom."  he  said. 
Two  mornings  later,  the  Buffalo  Soldiers 
awoke  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  Greenbelt  Ar- 
mory gymnasium  on  the  northern  rim  of  the 
nation's  capital  and  quietly  went  about  pre- 
paring for  the  biggest  day  in  their  lives.  In 
one  comer  they  were  shining  boots  and 
sp«ts.  At  another  end  Gents  Zasa  passed  out 
new  shirts  and  suspenders.  Col.  Dorothy 
Lamb,  a  social  worker  who  served  as  a  sec- 
ond mother  for  many  of  the  boys,  sewed 
stray  buttons  and  did  some  hemwork  on  the 
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pants.  Tlie  peer  leader  of  the  group.  18-year- 
old  Sgt.  Maj.  Steve  Bryant,  showed  up.  He'd 
been  scheduled  to  leave  the  program  a  day 
earlier,  but  like  Dormen  Lisby,  he  had  gone 
to  court  and  asked  to  stay.  Most  of  the  drills 
these  gvys  had  learned— the  M.C.  Hammer 
and  Wi&rd  of  Oz,  the  Tipatap  March,  Stop 
the  Violence — he  had  taught  them.  His  rap 
name  b*ck  in  Philadelphia  was  Silky.  Bry- 
ant was  incorrigible,  it  seemed,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  program  two  years  ago.  Now  he 
was  a  leader,  determined  to  stay  off  the 
streets  and  attend  Temple  University. 

At  12:t9  p.m.  they  marched  out  to  the  bus. 
with  Set.  Maj.  Bryant  barking  out  the  or- 
ders; "Heeeere  we  go  again!  Buffalo  Soldiers 
back  agnln!"  When  they  arrived  at  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  for  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  ceremonies  honoring  black  veterans, 
the  boyi  still  had  a  few  hours  to  kill.  So  they 
performed  outside  on  Independence  Avenue. 
Suddenly  they  seemed  almost  out  of  place, 
naive.  Couching,  a  quaint  curiosity  in  this 
hardeneii  world  of  political  power.  There  are 
so  manf  layers  of  cynicism,  self-absorption 
and  suspicion  in  Washington.  The  profes- 
sionals of  Capitol  Hill  eyed  them  with  puz- 
zlement. Who  are  these  kids?  How  do  they  fit 
in?  Are  they  being  used?  Washington  seemed 
tougher  in  that  hour  than  the  meanest 
streets  Itom  which  the  Buffalo  Soldier  juve- 
niles catne. 

But  soon  they  were  Inside,  standing  proud 
as  honor  guards  as  Powell  spoke  to  the  cau- 
cus and  the  black  veterans.  Their  generals. 
Brown  and  Zasa.  were  right  up  there  at  the 
speaker's  rostrum  below  Powell.  The  kids 
carried  the  flags  and  watched  the  doorways 
as  Powtll  declared  that  "no  group  of  Ameri- 
cans ever  served  this  nation  with  greater  de- 
votion, greater  loyalty,  greater  sacrifice 
than  African  Americans."  When  he  men- 
tioned the  Buffalo  Soldiers  in  his  speech, 
Dormen  Lisby  felt  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
pride.  When  the  address  ended,  the  Buffalo 
Soldier*  marched  down  to  the  foyer,  where 
Sgt.  Maj.  Bryant  Introduced  them  to  Powell 
and  said  they  wanted  to  be  soldiers  of  peace. 
Then  Bryant  lined  up  his  troops  and  got  roll- 
ing. 20  minutes  of  step-dance  drills. 

They  were  dazzling,  moving  in  flawless 
unison  from  one  step  to  another.  Bob  Burton, 
the  Vialon  Quest  founder,  stood  to  the  side 
and  smiled.  "And  the  psychologists  say  they 
can't  <lo  this."  he  said  softly.  As  the  late 
afternoon  shadows  darkened  the  foyer,  the 
Buffalo  Soldiers,  performed  an  encore  step. 
They  finished  frozen  in  place,  heads  down, 
flsts  triumphant  in  the  air. 

Henry  Osslan  Flipper  was  not  there,  as  far 
as  anyone  could  tell.  Carlton  Philpot.  direc- 
tor of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Buffalo  Soldier 
Monunient  project,  had  planned  to  attend, 
but  at  the  last  minute  headed  off  to  southern 
Virginia  in  search  of  a  108-year-old  man  who 
claimed  to  have  served  In  the  10th  Cavalry. 
Ray  MacColl,  the  Georgia  schoolteacher,  had 
never  feeard  of  Vision  Quest  at  the  time  of 
the  Waehingrton  performance  in  late  Septem- 
ber. But  the  world  works  in  mysterious 
ways.  No  long  ago,  MacColl  was  driving 
along  t.  road  outside  Atlanta  when  he  en- 
countered a  wagon  train  of  young  men  head- 
ing in  the  other  direction.  They  were  from 
Vision  Quest.  They  said  they  were  Buffalo 
Soldless. 


Mr. 
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STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


my  dtstingulshed  fiiend  for  his  excel- 
lent remarks  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distingruished  gentlewoman 
ftom  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]. 
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Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

This  year's  Black  History  Month 
theme  Is  Educating  America:  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Our  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities 
have  done  a  superb  job  of  educating 
those  who  have  passed  through  their 
doors.  Among  them  are  graduates  of 
their  school  of  communications.  These 
men  and  women  constitute  another  in- 
stitution that  has  served  to  educate  an 
even  broader  spectrum  of  African- 
Americans  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 
Our  black-owned  media. 

For  over  160  years,  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  journals,  and  more  recently 
the  radio  and  television  stations  owned 
by  African-Americans,  have  reported 
on  issues  that  are  important  to  us,  the 
people  we  know,  the  places  we've  been, 
the  things  we  feel  as  minorities  in 
America.  The  black  media  has  and  con- 
tinues to  bring  black  perspectives  to 
the  world's  events,  perspectives  largely 
missing  from  the  general  media.  They 
have  long  served  to  report  on  matters 
that  the  general  media  has  no  interest 
in,  or  to  give  more  extensive  coverage 
to  matters  of  Importance  to  oux  com- 
munity. 

Sometimes  the  black  media  has 
served  to  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
book,  "Split  Image:  African  Americans 
in  the  Mass  Media,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Jannette  Dates  and  Dr.  William  Bar- 
row, contains  a  reference  to  an  inci- 
dent in  Baltimore  from  the  early  1960's. 
In  the  midst  of  much  white  protest, 
young  black  children  attempted  to  in- 
tegrate a  community  swimming  pool. 
Returning  to  their  homes,  they  were 
met  with  racial  slurs  and  threats  of  vi- 
olence by  a  crowd  of  white  youths  who 
had  followed  them.  Instead  of  turning 
the  force  on  the  threatening  crowd,  the 
Baltimore  police  used  attack  dogs  to 
rush  the  blacks  into  their  homes.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Dates,  the  only  news- 
paper to  report  the  story  in  full,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  dogs,  was  the 
Baltimore  Afi-o-American. 

Not  only  does  our  black-owned  media 
cover  issues  of  Importance  to  us,  in  a 
way  that  is  meaningful  to  us,  they  also 
give  U8  a  set  of  role  models  that  is  rare 
in  the  majority-owned  media.  We  are 
aware  that  the  owners  and  generally 
the  subjects  are  black  like  us.  but  the 
journalists,  rejwrters,  photographers 
and  on-air  personalities  are,  too. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important 
roles  for  the  black  media  are  to  provide 
a  balance  of  the  Images  of  blacks  as 
most  commonly  portrayed,  and  to  add 
to  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  ideas 
circulated  in  the  general  media.  Since 
the  black-owned  media  covers  the 
broad  range  of  the  African-American 
experience,  it  serves  to  balance  the 
overwhelmingly  negative  depictions  of 
blacks  in  the  white  media.  The  black 
media  endeavors  to  portray  African- 
Americans  not  as  stereotypes  or  cari- 
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catures,  but  rather  as  real  people,  with 
good  and  bad  qualities,  hopes,  dreams, 
values,  fears,  rights  and  opinions,  just 
like  everyone  else.  The  entertainment 
programs  offered  by  black-owned 
broadcast  media  generally  reflects  our 
preferences,  our  culture,  and  our  peo- 
ple. 

A  function  of  both  blacks  who  are  as- 
sociated with  white  media  outlets  and 
those  associated  with  historically 
black  media,  is  to  provide  another  view 
of  the  world's  events,  a  different  per- 
spective, particularly  on  matters  that 
shape  our  lives  in  the  United  States. 
Our  national  telecommunications  sys- 
tem is  charged  with  offering  a  diversity 
of  programming,  ideas  and  opinions  re- 
flective of  the  varied  peoples,  cultures 
and  experiences  that  make  up  the  mo- 
saic of  American  life.  Far  too  often, 
however,  the  voices  of  minority  groups 
and  women  are  muted  at  best  and  non- 
existent at  worst.  The  black  media  has 
served  as  an  outlet,  a  way  of  sharing 
our  views  with  each  other  and  getting 
our  message  to  the  rest  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  and  the  world. 

There  is  something  very  special 
about  picking  up  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine and  feeling  a  connection,  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  people  and  events 
covered.  I'll  bet  nearly  every  one  of  us 
has  read  a  social  note  in  Jet  magazine 
at  one  time  or  another  and  known  a 
person  being  written  about.  Ebony 
magazine  is  criticized  because  it  often 
shows  the  palatial  mansions  of  the 
black  rich  and  famous.  Well,  why  not? 
Why  should  not  we  know  that  some  of 
us  have  worked  hard,  in  whatever  field 
of  endeavor,  and  earned  the  resources 
to  build  a  dream  house?  Someone  need- 
ed to  do  an  indepth  article  on  AIDS  in 
the  black  community,  addressing  the 
issue  from  the  perspective  of  the  black 
family  and  traditional  black  family 
values.  Someone  has,  and  very  well,  I 
might  add:  Emerge  magazine. 

From  humble  beginnings,  with  the 
first  black  newspaper  which  began  pub- 
lishing in  March  1827,  our  black  media 
has  grown  to  include  every  medium  of 
communications:  the  very  popular 
black  papers  like  the  Chicago  Defender 
and  the  Afto-American;  widely  cir- 
culated magazines  like  Ebony,  Emerge, 
and  Essence;  Black  Entertainment  Tel- 
evision [BETJ;  the  NAACP's  Crisis 
magazine;  approximately  200  radio  and 
television  stations  nationwide  and,  nu- 
merous special  interest  magazines, 
academic  journals,  weekly  newspapers, 
and  newspaper  supplements.  They  have 
come  and  they  have  gone,  but  the  good 
news  is  that  the  black  media  lives  on. 
For  all  that  our  media  has  done  for 
going  on  two  centuries,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  Is  still  an  enormous 
job  to  be  done.  The  traditional  pur- 
poses that  the  black-owned  media  has 
served  are  alive  and  well  today,  and 
maybe,  as  we  face  a  retreat  trom  bat- 
tles already  won.  their  role  is  even 
more  Important  today  in  getting  our 


messages  across,  keeping  each  other  in- 
formed and  mobilizing  our  efforts  to 
continue  the  struggle  for  equality  and 
justice. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Orleans  [Mr.  Jefferson]  and  we 
are  happy  to  have  him  participate  in 
his  first  special  order  on  black  history. 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  on  Black  His- 
tory Month,  which  has  been  reserved 
by  my  esteemed  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]. 

I  commend  Representative  Stokes 
for  his  annual  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
noteworthy  event  In  our  Nation. 
Through  his  efforts  to  educate  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  about  the  con- 
tributions of  Americans  of  African  de- 
scent, he  has  furthered  the  understand- 
ing of  our  Nation's  history,  which  is  In- 
extricably bound  to  the  presence,  the 
plight,  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  strug- 
gles, and  the  successes  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  a  native  son  of  the  South,  I  be- 
lieve this  year's  theme  for  Black  His- 
tory Month,  "Educating  America: 
Black  Universities  and  Colleges- 
Strengths  and  Crises,"  is  a  particularly 
relevant  one  for  the  11  States  of  the 
Old  South.  Most  of  the  black  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  this  country  can 
be  found  in  the  South.  From  FIsk  Uni- 
versity which  was  founded  in  1865,  to 
Mississippi  Valley  State  University, 
which  was  established  in  1950.  these  in- 
stitutions have  played  a  major  role  in 
educating  blacks  nationwide,  as  well  as 
educating  scholars  fi-om  Africa.  South 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

In  no  other  region  of  the  country  has 
the  Impact  of  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  been  felt  more 
directly  than  in  the  South.  Mired  as  it 
has  been  In  the  depravity  of  its  past  in- 
justices toward  Its  black  citizens,  the 
South  today  shows  strong  signs  of 
changed  cultural  and  political  land- 
scapes and  an  increasingly  enlightened 
appreciation  for  its  rich  diversity.  This 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
black  colleges  and  universities. 

Ironically,  these  schools  were  estab- 
lished, in  great  part,  to  ensure  that  the 
races  were,  in  Booker  T.  Washington's 
words,  kept  "as  separate  as  fingers  In  a 
glove."  No  one  could  have  perceived 
the  role  these  institutions  wotild  play 
in  emboldening  and  furthering  black 
political  empowerment.  No  one  could 
have  Imagined  that  these  schools 
would  become  instruments  for  assimi- 
lating blacks  in  the  political  process. 
specifically,  and  of  integrating  society 
in  other  areas  as  well. 
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It  is  no  accident  then  that  the  South 
has  the  greatest  number  of  black  elect- 
ed officials  of  any  region  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  the  Joint  Center  for 
Political  and  Economic  Studies,  among 
our  numbers  are  a  Governor;  4  U.S. 
Representatives;  187  State  legislators; 
671  county  officials;  2.219  municipal  of- 
ficials; 270  judicial  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials;  and  876  elected  officials 
serving  in  varied  education  functions. 
All  4,227  are  active  and  vital  partici- 
pants in  the  southern  political  process. 
Without  fanfare  and  writh  meager  re- 
sources, black  colleges  and  universities 
prepared  the  overwhelming  nimiber  of 
these  officials  to  assume  the  roles  they 
occupy  today.  As  W.E.  DuBois  de- 
scribed them,  these  colleges  were 
"practical  enough  to  nurture  [black 
Americans]  in  the  enterprise  of  learn- 
ing on  the  earth,  yet  able  to  point  us  to 
new  horizons  in  the  skies  whither  we 
aspire." 

In  the  11  States  of  the  Old  South, 
black  academicians,  especially  during 
the  early  years  following  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  a  number  of 
African-Americans  met  the  require- 
ments for  running  for  a  wide  range  of 
local  and  State  offices.  Upon  the  elec- 
tion of  these  brave  and  talented  men 
and  women,  these  scholars  helped  pre- 
pare these  elected  officials  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. Educators  from  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity. Clark  College.  Southern  Univer- 
sity, Arkansas  A&M,  Texas  Southern. 
Jackson  State  University,  South  Caro- 
lina State  College,  and  North  Carolina 
Central,  to  name  just  a  few  schools, 
viewed  their  work  with  black  elected 
officials  as  an  extension  of  their  peda- 
gogical pursuits  in  the  classroom. 
These  educators  knew  that  the  special 
role  of  historically  black  colleges, 
called  upon  them  not  just  to  be  centers 
of  knowledge,  but  centers  of  applied 
knowledge  and  a  guide  to  political  ac- 
tion and  empowerment.  Names  such  as 
Bacote,  Henderson,  Dent,  Cook,  Clark, 
Prestage,  Reed.  Ransburg,  Francis,  and 
countless  others  gave  of  their  time  so 
that  the  potentials  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  could  be  realized. 
This  was  not  easy  work,  and  little,  if 
any,  recognition  came  to  them. 

But  their  good  deeds  are  evident 
throughout  the  South.  The  lives  of 
many,  including  this  Member,  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  have  been  laid  with  infinite 
and  eternal  gratitude  because  black 
colleges  and  universities  viewed  the 
educational  enterprise  as  more  than  an 
intellectual  pursuit  devoid  of  real  life 
experiences. 

During  this  Black  History  Month, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  black  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  South  for 
their  stellar  contributions  toward  the 
evolution  of  the  black  elected  official. 
As  the  Congrefls  prepares  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Act,  let  us  be  reminded  that  these  col- 
leges and   universities   must   be   pre- 


served, they  must  be  strengthened, 
they  must  be  enhanced.  For  without 
them.  Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  would 
have  few  effective  laboratories  to  test 
the  viability  of  its  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  [Mr.  DE  LUGO]. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio,  and 
the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  In  this  special  order  in 
honor  of  Black  History  Month.  I  want 
to  commend  Mr.  Stokes  for  calling 
this  special  order  and  Mr.  Towns,  the 
chairman  of  the  Black  Caucus,  for 
their  many  years  of  bold  leadership  on 
issues  of  concern  to  African-Americans 
and  all  minorities  in  the  United  States. 
We  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  join  en- 
thusiastically in  observing  Black  His- 
tory Month.  For  us  It  is  a  major  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  the  primary  culture 
of  our  islands,  where  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  are  black  West  Indians. 
We  are  proud  of  our  distinctive  herit- 
age as  West  Indians  and  Americans. 
And  we  are  determined  to  create  for 
ourselves  a  distinctive  future,  which 
will  build  upon  our  unique  position  as 
a  West  Indian  and  American  territory 
under  the  U.S.  flag. 

I  want  to  take  special  note  of  an  in- 
stitution in  our  islands  that,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  symbolizes  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  Virgin  Is- 
landers, and  provides  one  of  the  most 
important  vehicles  our  people  have  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  their  des- 
tiny: The  University  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  University  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
one  of  the  Nation's  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities,  is  the  only 
institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
territory.  A  relatively  young  institu- 
tion—29  years  of  age— UVI  has  carved 
an  indelible  place,  not  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Virgin  Islands  but  in  the 
Caribbean  region  as  well. 

Two-thirds  of  the  student  population 
attend  on  a  part-time  basis.  They  are 
working  men  and  women  who  are  able 
to  further  their  education  and  further 
the  horizons  of  their  lives  through  the 
learning  they  obtain  at  the  university. 
In  its  short  history,  it  has  produced 
two  Rhodes  scholars  and  students  from 
UVI  have  excelled  in  graduate  schools 
all  over  the  United  States. 

UVI  graduates  hold  positions  of 
prominence  in  government  in  the  terri- 
tory, in  many  Caribbean  island  states, 
and  in  the  U.S.  Federal  Government. 

UVI's  new  president,  Dr.  Orvllle 
Kean.  who  officially  begins  his  leader- 
ship of  the  university  next  month,  in 
many  ways  personifies  the  African- 
American  Virgin  Islander  of  the  20th 
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and  4st  centuries.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
arts  tJid  sciences,  a  man  of  strength 
and  leadership,  and  a  man  of  humility. 
His  vision  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  limitless  opportunities  that  blacks 
and.  Indeed,  all  Virgin  Islanders  can 
achieve  when  built  on  the  foundation 
of  a  sound  education. 

The  new  administration  under  Dr. 
Kean  plans  to  increase  the  student  pop- 
ulation, expand  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  increase  the  university's 
competitiveness  as  a  HBCU.  In  addi- 
tion. UVI  can  effectively  serve  as  the 
center  for  leadership  training  in  the 
Caribbean  region.  The  university  can 
collaborate  with  institutions  from 
abroad  to  expand  and  improve  its  serv- 
ices. 

To  do  this,  the  University  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and.  Indeed,  all  HBCU's 
need  continued  support.  During  Black 
History  Month  and  during  every  month 
and  every  year,  we  must  realize  the  im- 
portance of  education  and  higher  edu- 
cation to  blacks  and  to  all  peoples.  For 
institutions  like  UVI  truly  epitomize 
and  Bymbollze  the  greatness  to  which 
we  all  can  aspire,  and  the  unlimited  op- 
portunities that  can  be  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  her  people,  and  univer- 
sity are  proud  to  share  in  this  celebra- 
tion of  Black  History  Month. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
[Mr.  DE  Lugo]. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bac- 
chus], our  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  one  of  America's  early 
civil  rights  leaders.  If  I  were  to  be 
askad,  who  was  the  greatest  American 
ever  to  live  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  my  answer  would 
be  Harry  T.  Moore.  Thirty  years  before 
Birmingham,  there  was  Harry  T. 
Moore,  bom  in  Florida.  Mr.  Moore 
live*  in  difficult  times.  He  was  a  quiet, 
peaoeful  man  who  preached  nonviolent 
protiest.  He  died  at  the  hands  of  vio- 
lenoe,  igrnorance,  and  hate.  His  legacy 
is  the  thousands  he  taught,  the  voters 
he  registered,  the  movement  he  served, 
and  the  cause  for  which  he  gave  his 
life. 

In  the  late  1920's.  Harry  T.  Moore 
came  to  Brevard  County  in  central 
Florida  as  a  schoolteacher.  Later  he 
became  principal  of  Mims  Elementary 
School.  In  1934,  he  established  the  first 
Brevard  County  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 
His  frustration  with  the  lack  of  equal 
pay  for  black  educators  in  the  public 
school  system  drove  Mr.  Moore,  along 
with  the  NAACP,  to  file  a  successful 
lawsuit  calling  for  equal  wages.  Just  1 
weeik  after  the  decision,  he  and  his  wife 
Haoiet,  also  a  teacher,  were  Hred  trora 
their  jobs. 

Yet  Harry  continued  to  teach— as  the 
executive    secretary    of    the    Florida 
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NAACP.  He  traveled  the  State  at  a 
time  when  violence  acrainst  blacks  was 
often  overlooked,  and  sometimes  en- 
couraged. He  sought  fairness  and  free- 
dom. He  led  statewide  voter  registra- 
tion drives  and  fought  for  the  right  of 
blacks  to  vote  In  primaries.  He  filed 
suit  against  the  University  of  Florida 
so  that  all  students  would  be  allowed 
to  enroll. 

Like  too  many  others  of  his  day, 
Harry  T.  Moore  became  a  martyr  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  On  Christmas 
night  1951,  his  25th  wedding  anniver- 
sary, Harry  T.  Moore  and  his  wife  Har- 
riet, were  brutally  murdered  when  a 
bomb  exploded  under  their  bed.  Mr. 
Moore  died  before  reaching  the  hos- 
pital. Mrs.  Moore  was  burled  2  days 
after  her  husband's  funeral.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  news,  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
said,  "That  kind  of  violent  Incident 
will  spread  all  over  every  country  in 
the  world  and  the  harm  it  will  do  us 
among  the  people  of  the  world  is  un- 
told." No  one  was  indicted.  No  one  was 
tried.  The  murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  T.  Moore  was  never  solved. 

Gone  now  40  years,  what  would  Harry 
Moore  think  of  America  in  the  1990'8? 
He  would  be  proud  that  a  black  Amer- 
ican leads  our  Armed  Forces  at  a  time 
of  war,  but  sad  to  learn  that  there  are 
more  young  black  men  in  prison  than 
in  college.  He  would  be  proud  that 
blacks  are  increasingly  represented  in 
the  ranks  of  our  attorneys,  doctors, 
and  other  professionals  but  sad  to  see 
the  poverty  of  Inner  city  life  that  so 
often  prevents  our  black  children  from 
seeing  these  examples.  And  he  would 
know  that  the  movement  he  served  so 
well  continues  today  as  we  work  for 
minority  scholarships  and  new  civil 
rights  protections. 

Harry  T.  Moore  believed  in  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  He  hoped  to  make  that 
dream  a  reality  for  all  Americans.  An- 
other great  central  Florldlan,  Zora 
Neale  Hurston.  once  said:  "ships  at  a 
distance  have  every  man's  wish  on 
board"  but  for  some  "they  sail  forever 
on  the  horizon,  never  out  of  sight, 
never  landing  until  the  watcher  turns 
his  eye  away  in  resignation,  his  dreams 
mocked  to  death  by  time." 

Harry  Moore's  dream  Is  not  yet  a  re- 
ality. But  the  life  of  Harry  T.  Moore 
did  make  a  real  difference— and  will 
continue  to  Inspire  others,  black  and 
white,  to  overcome  all  that  divides  us, 
and  to  And  stren^h  in  all  that  luites 

UB. 

Let  the  price  he  paid  inspire  us  all  to 
continue  his  struggle  for  equally,  not 
Just  as  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  but  as  we  celebrate  too  our 
endless  quest  for  the  American  dr«am, 
and  let  us  always  remember,  the  call 
for  a  renewal  of  that  quest  has  always 
been  beard  first,  not  in  the  promises  of 
the  powerful,  but  In  the  passions  and  in 
the  protests  of  the  people,  people  such 
as  Harry  T.  Moore. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  BAC- 
CHUS] for  his  contribution  to  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
ft-om  California  [Mr.  Dymaixy]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Cleveland  [Mr. 
STOKES]  for  giving  me  this  time  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  Black  His- 
tory Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  join  my  collea«rues 
in  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  who 
are  participating  in  this  special  order 
on  Black  History  Month,  thousands  of 
American  men  and  women  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Perhaps  the  most  feared 
weapon  in  the  Iraqi  arsenal  is  poison- 
ous gas.  If  this  weapon  were  used,  our 
troops  will  count  on  the  Invention  of 
Garrett  A.  Morgan  to  save  their  lives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Garrett  A.  Morgan,  an  Af- 
rican-American was  the  inventor  of  the 
gas  mask. 

Bom  in  1876  in  Paris,  TN,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's first  invention  was  a  belt  fas- 
tener for  sewing  machines.  He  eventu- 
ally sold  the  invention  for  $150.  In  1914, 
Morgan  won  the  first  grand  prize  gold 
medal  at  the  Second  International  Ebc- 
posltion  of  Sanitation  and  Safety  for 
his  breathing  helmet  and  smoke  pro- 
tector. This  forerunner  to  the  modem 
day  gas  mask  got  its  first  practical 
test  in  1916,  following  an  explosion  in  a 
tunnel  at  the  Cleveland  Water  Works, 
where  many  men  were  trapped  below 
Lake  Erie.  Morgan,  who  at  the  time 
lived  in  Cleveland,  his  brother,  and  two 
other  volunteers,  all  wearing  inhala- 
tors,  were  the  only  people  able  to  go 
into  the  tunnel  and  save  several  of  the 
workers  from  asphyxiation. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Morgan  In- 
haler was  requested  by  fire  companies 
all  over  the  Nation.  Unfortunately, 
once  it  was  known  that  Morgan  was  an 
AfMcan-American,  the  orders  were 
quickly  canceled.  In  the  Southern  re- 
gion of  the  country,  Morgan  had  to 
hire  a  white  man  to  demonstrate  his 
Invention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  troops  are 
counting  on  the  invention  of  an  Afri- 
can-American to  potentially  save  their 
lives. 

When  we  are  rushing  from  the  House 
floor  on  our  way  to  a  speaking  engage- 
ment or  to  catch  a  plane,  Garrett  A. 
Morgan  keeps  us  under  control.  In  1923, 
Morgan  developed  an  automatic  stop 
sign  to  aid  the  movement  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  take  this  moment 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of  Gar- 
rett A.  Morgan,  I  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  scores  of  AfMcan-Amerlcan  Inven- 
tors whose  contributions  helped  to 
make  America  the  great  coimtry  that 
it  Is  today. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymalx,y]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 


from   the   District   of  Columbia   [Ms. 
Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his  effort  in 
leading  this  conMnemoration  of  Black 
History  Month  and  the  opportunity  it 
provides  for  Members  to  come  forward 
to  celebrate  this  observance.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Towns],  the  chairman  of  the 
Black  Caucus,  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort  as  well,  and  I  want  to  publicly 
thank  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
for  its  historic  work  that  has  had  such 
an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  lives  of 
African-Americans  and  Americans  of 
all  backgrounds. 

As  a  new  Member.  I  regard  my  mem- 
bership in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  as  one  of  my  most  Important 
associations  in  the  Congress.  Black 
History  Month  is  not  one  more  paro- 
chial observance.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity our  country  has  heretofore  de- 
nied itself,  the  chance  to  fill  in  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  American  story,  a 
part  too  often  missing,  ignored,  even 
deleted. 

We  have  paid  a  price  for  our  neglect 
of  African-American  history.  It  goes 
beyond  the  inevitable  denial  or  igno- 
rance of  a  shaping  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage.  If  we  do  not  know  our 
own  history,  we  are  apt  to  repeat  parts 
of  it  that  should  be  closed.  College  stu- 
dents do  not  know  our  history  when 
they  commit  racial  harassment  and  ra- 
cial incidents  on  campus,  an  astonish- 
ing development  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  what  was  thought  to  be  our  most 
enlightened  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  does  not 
understand  our  history  when  he  vetoes 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  de- 
spite a  large  majority  vote  in  Congress 
reflecting  a  new  American  consensus 
for  equality,  and  some  Americans  do 
not  grasp  our  history  when,  despite  a 
fighting  force  In  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
is  nearly  one- third  black,  a  recent  poll 
shows  that  whites  question  the  patriot- 
ism of  blacks. 

How  do  we  close  the  racial  divide  of 
misunderstanding  and  mistrust  among 
people  bom  and  raised  in  the  same 
country,  under  the  same  flag,  strug- 
gling: toward  the  same  goals?  We  have 
not  created  enough  devices  for  bridging 
divisions  that  have  been  created  by 
centuries  of  history.  One  way  surely  is 
to  come  to  gripe  with  history.  Black 
History  Month  provides  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

Despite  the  demoralization  in  the 
black  community  about  both  actions 
and  inaction  by  government,  black  his- 
tory and  traditions,  heroes  and  hero- 
ines continue  to  Inspire  us  and  other 
Americans.  Fannie  Lou  Homer,  a 
sharecropper  and  civil  rights  worker 
who,  though  lacking  formal  education, 
became  a  brilliant  leader  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  is  such  a  heroine  for 
me.   The   gentleman   from   New   York 
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[Mr.  Rangel]  has  suggested  a  man  who 
qualifles  as  a  hero,  Malcolm  X. 

D  1740 
Congressman  Rangel  has  suggested 
that  Malcolm  X  was  a  man  who  quali- 
fled  as  a  hero.  Malcolm's  life  was  a 
metaphor  of  change,  hope,  determina- 
tion, and  transformation  of  a  kind  that 
our  country  must  seek.  Hardened  by 
the  racism  and  jail  he  had  experienced, 
Malcolm  began  his  brilliant  career  as 
an  agitator  full  of  venom  against  white 
people.  His  journey  to  Mecca  converted 
him  to  a  nonracial  view  of  our  common 
humanity. 

Malcolm  X  has  become  a  special  hero 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  70 
percent  of  the  people  axe  African- 
Americans.  Every  May,  the  month  of 
his  birth,  we  celebrate  his  birthday, 
and  District  leaders,  such  as  Dr.  Calvin 
Rolark,  galvanize  the  conrununity  in 
Malcolm's  name  for  Malcolm  X  Day. 
Malcolm  has  become  for  District  resi- 
dents the  embodiment  of  our  desire  for 
transformation,  for  equality,  for  great- 
er democracy,  and  for  statehood. 

Malcolm's  life  is  a  textbook  study  of 
self-wrought  change.  Black  history  is 
replete  with  such  models.  Their  lives 
inform  America  of  its  history  and  must 
inspire  us  to  move  both  with  history 
and  beyond  it. 

Black  history  is  the  special  pride  of 
African- Americans,  but  the  burden  of 
history  made  in  America  lies  with  all 
our  people.  We  must  not  only  accept 
the  verdict  of  history,  we  must  respond 
to  its  lessons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  thank 

the   distinguished   gentlewoman    from 

the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for 
consistently  affording  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  ourselves  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  on  the  contribution  that 
black  folks  have  made  to  this  great 
country,  and  certainly  the  chairman  of 
his  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  with  the  contributions  he  has 
made  fi-om  Cleveland  to  Washington, 
DC.  can  be  included  among  our  heroes. 
as  well  as  his  brother  Carl,  who,  while 
he  Bits  on  the  Judiciary  in  Cleveland 
and  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  became  the 
first  black  American  to  become  the 
mayor  of  a  major  city. 

The  irony  and  the  tragedy  is  that  we 
should  never  have  this  in  our  country. 
We  should  never  have  a  day  or  a  week 
or  a  month  set  aside  for  black  Ameri- 
cans because  we  should  be  able  to  say 
that  we  are  all  Americans.  But  cer- 
tainly the  contributions  that  have  been 


made  have  not  been  made  to  black  his- 
tory but  to  American  history,  and 
whether  we  start  with  Crispus  Attucks 
and  bring  it  up  to  Gen.  Colin  Powell, 
whether  we  start  with  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  bring  it  up  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  certainly  American  blood  has 
been  spilled  on  every  battlefield  and 
every  cotton  field  to  make  this  country 
what  it  is  today. 

Where  do  we  start  in  talking  about 
the  contributions  that  we  have  made, 
with  our  parents,  with  our  grand- 
parents, with  those  who  never  went  to 
school,  with  those  who  worked  to  make 
life  better  for  each  and  every  genera- 
tion that  followed?  We  can  start  with 
my  predecessor,  the  late  and  indeed  the 
great  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  where  his- 
tory could  not  distort  the  great  con- 
tributions he  made  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion to  this  country,  and  certainly  with 
the  prince  of  peace,  the  late  Martin  Lu- 
ther King. 

But  so  often  what  we  find  is  that  we 
wait  for  someone  to  die,  and  at  that 
time  we  find  that  we  can  make  a  mar- 
tyr out  of  that  person.  That  is  why  I 
feel  so  proud  to  say  that  the  late  Mal- 
colm X  made  such  great  contributions, 
not  only  to  Harlem  but  indeed  to  the 
world.  Twenty-six  years  ago  he  was  as- 
sassinated in  my  congressional  district 
in  the  Audubon  Ballroom,  and  now  Co- 
lumbia University  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  going  to  make  that  a  shrine 
Where  people  can  go  and  get  a  piece  of 
tiieir  history.  Columbia  is  going  to  be 
able  to  give  scholarships  in  his  name 
for  those  who  want  to  study  and  cannot 
afford  higher  education.  And  we  find 
people  from  throughout  our  commu- 
nity willing  to  join  together  to  make 
certain  that  we  never  forget  the  great 
oontributions  Malcolm  X  has  made.  He 
was  a  man  who  rehabilitated  himself  in 
prison,  and  still  he  was  able  to  educate 
himself  so  that  other  young  people 
would  be  able  to  see  someone  they 
could  idolize  and  someone  they  could 
follow. 

So  it  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  as  a  member  of  the  Black  Caucus 
have  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  the 
Record  something  about  Malcolm  X  so 
that  our  colleagues  and  people  who  fol- 
low what  we  are  trying  to  do  today  will 
know  there  are  many  faceless  heroes 
who  are  black  who  made  their  con- 
tributions. And  certainly  high  on  that 
list  would  be  Malcolm  X. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now,  1  week  after  the 
26th  anniversary  of  his  assassination  in  the 
Audutx)n  ballroom  in  Harlem,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  revisit  the  life  and  legacy  of  Mak»im 
X.  I  dedicate  my  comments  to  the  chikjren  of 
Makx>lm  X.  AttaJlah,  Qubilah,  llyasah,  Gamilah 
Lamumbah,  Malikah,  Saban,  and  Malaak 
Saban,  and  to  his  wife,  Betty  Shabazz. 

Why  speak  now  about  Makx>lm  X?  Because 
to  the  great  misfortune  of  both  blacks  and 
whites  he  was  dismissed  and  distorted  by  the 
mainstream  press  and  public  while  he  was 
alive.  Because  the  circumstarKes  wfuch 
shaped  his  life— racism  and  oppresstor>— are 
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still  very  much  in  force  today.  And.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  26  years  without  a  proper  rec- 
ognition by  this  body  is,  in  my  estimation,  far 
too  lorig. 

I  ieeH  very  close  to  Makxilm  X,  Mr.  Speaker. 
He  is  one  of  Harlem's  greatest  citizens.  New 
York  City  has  named  one  of  its  grandest  ave- 
nues in  his  honor,  just  as  it  did  for  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.,  and  Percy  Sutton,  a  leading  Har- 
lem businessman  and  former  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough presklent  as  well  as  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  I  was  proud  to  be  his  lawyer.  And  his  fu- 
neral, whKh  attracted  over  30,000  people,  was 
the  laitgest  funeral  in  Harlem's  history. 

Malcolm  lives  on  in  Harlem  today,  26  years 
after  his  funeral.  Columbia  University,  the 
State,  and  city  are  cooperating  with  the  people 
of  Harlem  to  memorialize  the  Audubon  t>all- 
room,  the  site  of  many  of  his  lectures  and,  ulti- 
mately, his  deatli.  Columbia  has  also  estab- 
lished a  medical  scholarship  fund  for  minority 
students  in  Makx)m's  memory.  Already,  five 
Makxim  X  scholars  have  been  named;  three 
are  already  doctors. 

Malcolm  X  remains  an  inspiration  to  people 
everywtiere  as  a  figure  of  strength,  of  self-reli- 
ance in  the  face  of  oppression.  Particuiarly  to- 
day's youth,  many  stmggling  to  beat  back  pov- 
erty arxJ  despair,  look  to  the  man  whom  they 
never  knew  as  an  inspiring  figure  of  strength 
and  determination,  who  was  one  of  them.  He 
had  been  where  they  are,  knew  their  hurts, 
nursed  their  dreams. 

Today,  people  play  and  replay  the  records 
of  his  speeches,  study  his  autobiography, 
refuse  to  attend  school  or  go  to  work  on  the 
anniversaries  of  his  l)irth  and  death.  He  is  im- 
mortalized in  the  minds  of  AfricarvAmericans 
today— in  song  and  poetry,  in  the  hopes  and 
pains  of  yet  another  generation  of  people  who 
yeani,  like  he  did,  to  realize  their  potential. 

Listen  to  his  words  of  December  1964: 
"Look  at  yourselves.  Some  of  you  teenagers, 
students.  How  do  you  think  I  feel— and  I  be- 
long to  a  generation  ahead  of  you — that  you 
have  to  be  bom  into  a  society  where  you  must 
fight  for  basic  human  rights.  What  did  we  do, 
we  wtw  preceded  you?  Nothing.  And  dont 
you  make  the  same  mistake  we  dkl."  People 
today  listen  to  these  words,  and  they  under- 
stand, and  they  will  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take. 

MakX)lm  X  dkj  not  preach  black  supremacy. 
But  he  did  preach,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
black  pride  and  black  redemption,  black  affir- 
mation, and  black  unity.  He  presented  to 
America  the  image  of  a  black  person  that  one 
could— tfiat  one  had  to— respect. 

As  Ossie  Davis  said,  "Mak»}lm  sakj  get  up 
off  your  knees  and  fight  your  own  battles.  He 
wouU  make  you  angry,  but  he  wouki  also 
make  you  proud.  It  was  impossible  to  remain 
defensive  and  apok)getk:  about  being  a  Negro 
in  hi«  presence.  He  wouM  not  let  you." 

Bom  Makx)lm  Little  on  May  19,  1925,  in 
MKhigan,  Makx>lm  X  was  mokied  by  the  rac- 
ism of  the  United  States.  Racist  episodes 
checkered  his  early  life,  like  those  of  so  many 
biaclcs  bom  in  America.  When  he  was  4  years 
oM,  his  house  was  bumed  to  the  ground  as 
whit^  poltoe  and  firefighters  k)oked  on.  Two 
yearn  later,  his  father  was  killed  in  wtiat  Mal- 
colm always  believed  to  be  a  lynching.  In 
school,  his  teachers  crushed  Mak»lm's  aspira- 
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tions  to  be  an  attorney  and  instead  advised 
the  gifted  student  to  beoxne  a  carpenter;  he 
dropped  out  after  the  eighth  grade. 

Malcolm  nwved  east,  wfiere  he  found  first 
jobs,  then  crime.  When  he  was  not  yet  21, 
Malcolm  was  finally  arrested  for  burglary  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison. 

In  prison,  he  educated  himself  through  cor- 
respondence courses  and  by  reading  the  dic- 
tionary from  A  to  Z  in  ttie  glow  of  a  light  in  the 
hallway.  Although  his  schooling  stopfwd  at  the 
eighth  grade,  his  speeches— and  you  can  hear 
them  on  records  and  read  ttiem  in  books — 
were  more  articulate  and  forceful  than  many  I 
have  heard  on  this  very  floor. 

His  struggle  in  prison  to  rehat>ilitate  himself 
on  his  own  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  his  self-reli- 
ance, but  it  also  suggests  the  enormous  un- 
tapped talent — even  genius — in  today's  black 
youth  wtK)  now  struggle  in  the  inner  cities  or 
languish  in  prison. 

After  his  release  from  prison,  he  made  his 
way  to  Chicago  wtiere  he  entered  ttie  Black 
Muslim  movement  and  changed  his  last  name 
to  X,  signifying  ttie  African  name,  long  erased 
from  his  family,  ttiat  he  woukj  never  know. 

After  organizing  a  mosque  in  Philadelphia, 
Mak»lm  X  was  sent  to  New  Yoric  City  to  lead 
Muslim  Mosque  No.  7  in  Hariem.  In  just  a  few 
years  he  was  able  to  transform  \he  movement 
into  a  natk)nal  organization.  As  its  most  promi- 
nent public  spokesperson,  he  literally  put  the 
movement  on  tfie  map. 

In  Hariem,  Malcolm  X  initially  argued  that 
we  had  to  separate  from  society,  that  blacks 
coukj  not  hope  to  succeed  in  a  society  that 
was  defying  their  peaceful  overtures  with  dogs 
and  firehoses  and  bombings,  in  the  night 

In  1963.  after  continuing  disagreements  with 
the  Natkxi  of  Islam  leadership,  Makxilm  X  left 
the  Natkm  of  Islam  arxj  started  two  new  orga- 
nizations in  Hariem:  the  Muslim  Mosque  and 
the  Organizatkxi  of  Afro-American  Unity. 

As  he  sakl  then,  "I  believe  the  best  solutk>n 
is  still  separation,  with  our  people  going  back 
home  to  their  own  AfrKan  homeland.  But  this 
is  a  kxig-range  program  and  while  it  is  still  yet 
to  materialize,  22  million  of  our  people  who 
are  still  here  in  America  need  better  food, 
ctothing,  housing,  educatkxi,  and  jobs  right 
now." 

He  began  a  broad  campaign  for  black 
America's  human  rights  and  brought  it  to  the 
international  level.  Makx>lm  realized  that 
blacks  in  America  were  a  minority,  but  only  in 
a  naiTow  sense.  Indeed,  there  are  over  100 
millkm  blacks  in  the  Americas  and  over  300 
million  others  on  the  African  Continent  When 
joined,  these  millnns  couM  indeed  become  a 
mighty  force.  And  so  Mak»lm  urged  unity. 

He  patterned  his  organizatnn,  the  OAAU, 
after  the  OAU  and  united  the  concerns  of  Afri- 
can-Americans with  those  of  Africans  through- 
out the  worU.  He  took  his  grievances  to  the 
United  Nations  and  sought  ttw  counsel  and 
advice  of  worid  leaders  in  several  trips  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  including  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Makx>lm  returned  from  abroad  with  his 
thinking  again  revolutionized.  He  no  k>nger  op- 
posed whiles  joining  the  black  Uberatk)n  move- 
ment. During  his  pilgrimage  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  brotherhood  couM  exist  among 
all  cotors,  where  no  one  felt  segregated, 
wtwre  there  was  no  superiority  and  inferiority 
complexes. 


Makx>lm  X  aroused  so  much  controversy— 
and  let's  admit  it,  fear  and  even  hatred— be- 
cause he  was  unreservedly  committad  to  the 
Kberatkxi  of  our  people  in  America.  He  de- 
nrtanded  that  America  keep  its  promise  of  de- 
mocracy to  all  people  and  never  let  anyone, 
black  or  wtute,  forget  it 

Makx>lm  X  was  a  remari^ably  gifted  and  tal- 
ented leader  whose  righteous  indignation  synrv 
bolized  the  oppresston  that  formed  his  Nfe.  His 
spirit  will  rise  again,  because  he  is  worthy  of 
being  remembered  and  because  the  racism 
that  shaped  him  will  not  let  us  forget 

Maksim  was  a  black  man  who  lived  and 
died  in  leadership  to  our  people.  He  was  one 
of  us.  He  cried  out  for  our  needs,  sustained 
our  aspirattons.  Insisted  ttiat  we  were  strong 
wtien  all  ttie  worid  had  tokj  us  we  were  weak. 

He  was  a  black  man  who  managed  to  real- 
ize a  large  degree  of  his  abiNties  in  spite  of 
the  oppressive  pressures  he  encountered 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  man  who  ac- 
knowledged his  own  errors  as  readily  as  he 
dkl  those  of  society  and  who  tried,  to  his  dying 
day,  to  correct  them  all.  A  man  wtw  learned 
to  recognize  the  humanity  of  all  people,  even 
ttx>se  who  strove  to  put  him  and  our  people 
down. 

Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  courage  who 
woukJ  not — couM  not — wait  to  save  our  peo- 
ple. 

As  the  noted  African-American  scholar  John 
Henrik  Clarite  sakj,  "His  dream  of  a  worid 
wtiere  his  people  will  walk  in  freedom  and  dig- 
nity was  temporarily  deferred  by  his  assas- 
sinatton.  The  assassin  killed  ttie  dreamer  but 
not  ttie  dream.  The  dream  is  ttie  legacy  ttiat 
he  left  us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ctose  by  offering  the  foitow- 
ing  lines  t)y  Hariem  poet  Langston  Hughes: 
What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred? 
Does  it  dry  up 
Like  a  raisin  in  the  sun? 
Or  fester  like  a  sore— 
And  then  run? 

Does  It  stink  like  rotten  meat? 
Or  crust  and  sugar  over- 
Like  a  syrupy  sweet? 

Maybe  it  just  sagB 
Like  a  heavy  load. 

Or  does  it  explode? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gren- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
flrom  Cleveland,  OH,  for  taking  this 
special  order  out  to  commemorate  Dr. 
Carter  Woodson's  celebration  of  Negro 
history,  of  black  history,  and  also  to 
commemorate  this  month  that  we  have 
set  aside  for  pointing  out  the  kinds  of 
contributions  that  blacks  have  made  to 
the  development  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  ftom  New  York  [Mr.  Ran- 
GEL]  for  citing  the  accomplishments  of 
Malcolm  X.  Malcolm  lived  through 
those  turbulent  years  of  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties.  He  was  not  under- 
stood by  everybody  and  certainly  was 
not  appreciated  by  everybody,  includ- 


ing many  black  leaders  at  the  time. 
What  Malcolm  did  was  what  had  to  he 
done.  Malcolm  was  a  great  leader,  in 
my  opinion,  and  Malcolm  was  a  great 
educator.  He  taught  black  people  to 
have  pride  in  themselves.  He  taught 
black  people  to  be  proud  of  their  herit- 
age and  proud  of  their  contributions.  I 
think  it  is  very  noble  for  the  Black 
Caucus  to  now  cite  him  as  many  other 
individuals  throughout  the  Nation  are 
now  citing  him  and  recognizing  his 
contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wek»me  this  opportunity  to 
contribute  remarics  at  ttiis  special  order  featur- 
ing a  tribute  to  Makx>lm  X. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  continue  to  point 
out  the  character  and  contributkxts  of  Malcolm 
X  so  that  his  place  in  history  will  never  be  di- 
minished or  distorted.  His  actvevements  must 
be  documented  continuously  to  ensure  that  his 
accomplishments  are  placed  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this  happens.  We 
cannot  be  assured  that  he  will  hokj  an  honor- 
atile  place  in  American  history  books  if  past 
experience  is  any  indcation.  Note  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  black  Harvard  honors  studenTs 
sorry  response  when  asked  to  ktentify  Mal- 
colm X.  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  find  any 
historical  reference  to  "King  Makx)lm  the 
Tenth." 

So  let  us  honor  Makx>lm  X  today.  From 
"Detroit  Red.'  street  hustler  to  the  dynamic 
leader  of  a  movement  to  instill  racial  pride  in 
his  people. 

His  was  the  voce  that  radk:ally  articulaled 
the  fmstratkxis  of  an  oppressed  black  people 
during  the  turbulent  1960's.  His  was  the  vowe 
ttiat  openly  defied  America's  denigratton  of 
black  history  and  cutture.  His  advocacy  for  ra- 
cial pride  and  self-empowerment  impacted  dh 
rectiy  on  the  way  many  Uack  Americans  came 
to  view  ttiemselves. 

And  wtiat  a  vok:e  it  was.  The  stieer  power 
and  articulation  of  his  words  literally  mesmer- 
ized black  audiences  throughout  the  Natnn. 

MakxAm  was  a  man  writh  a  missian,  on  a 
great  crusade  to  uplift  his  race.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  seif-tove,  self-worth,  and  yes,  even 
self-defense  which  he  preached  to  his  fol- 
k)wers.  He  spoke  out  on  many  issues  ¥vtien 
established  black  organizatkxis  and  institu- 
tions failed  to  do  so.  He  wouU  say  wtnt  tiie 
white  establishment  wanted  hushed 

At  the  time  of  his  death  his  influerKe  was 
only  beginning  to  be  fett.  His  legacy,  however, 
must  continue  to  live  on  because  in  honoring 
Mak»lm  we  honor  ttie  t)est  in  ourselves. 

a  1750 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  both  of  these  distin- 
guished chairmen  for  their  contribu- 
tion here  this  afternoon,  and  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  fi-om  New  York 
[Mr.  Ranoel],  for  having  brought  to 
our  attention  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  Malcolm  X. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
my  fHend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
f^om  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  for  once  again  allowing  me  to 
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participate  In  this  special  order,  and 
for  allowing  me  some  time  in  recogmi- 
tlon  once  again  of  Black  History 
Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  known  that 
recognition  of  black  achievements  in 
the  Nation's  history  cannot  be  re- 
stricted to  1  month  or  1  day  or  1  year. 
In  fact,  the  achievements  of  African- 
Americans  in  the  Nation's  history  de- 
fies restriction. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  also  with 
my  colleagues  concerning  the  role  of 
historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Mississippi  has  five  HBCU's. 
Alcorn  State  University  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  State  University  are 
both  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict that  I  am  proud  to  represent,  but 
also  Tougaloo  College,  Rust  College, 
and  Jack  State  University  as  well,  all 
fine  institutions. 

These  institutions  have  a  history  of 
overcoming  adversity.  E^ach  year,  they 
provide  quality  education  to  students 
who  otherwise  would  have  to  do  with- 
out. They  take  many  young  people 
f^m  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and 
give  them  an  advantage  for  the  future. 
They  have  to  do  more  with  less.  They 
lift  op  those  who  have  the  farthest  to 
climb.  In  the  process,  HBCU's  have  pro- 
duced many  outstanding  AMcan- Amer- 
ican leaders  who  have  returned  to  the 
community  to  pave  the  way  for  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  great  African-American  leader,  and 
that  is  the  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Medgar  Wylie  Evers,  who  was  one  of 
those  leaders  who  attended  HBCU, 
which  at  that  time  was  known  as 
Alcorn  A&M  College,  In  1946.  He  at- 
tended it  with  the  backing  of  the  Gl 
bill.  Unfortunately,  the  name  Medgar 
Wylie  Evers  is  not  known  to  most 
Americans,  but  he  is.  of  course,  very 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  many  of  you  may 
have  read  that  Mississippi  agreed  to  re- 
open the  trial  of  the  man  accused  of 
killing  Medgar  Evers.  Medgar  was  shot 
in  the  back  in  firont  of  his  home  in 
Jackson,  MS,  on  June  12,  1963.  But  no 
one  has  ever  served  a  day  in  jail  for  his 
morder. 

The  fact  that  Mississippi  would  re- 
open this  case,  almost  30  years  after 
Medgar's  death,  is  a  sign  that  times  are 
truly  different  from  the  days  of 
Medgar.  It  is  a  sign  that  Mississippi  is 
putting  behind  the  pain  of  the  past  and 
looking  forward  to  the  promise  of  the 
future.  Medgar  Evers  gave  his  life  for 
Justice.  It  is  only  right  that  Mississip- 
pians  should  seek  justice  in  his  death. 
When  most  Americans  think  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  they  automati- 
cally think  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  they  should. 

But  even  before  Dr.  King  led  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott  in  1955  and 
brought  the  civil  rights  movement  to 

the  consciousness  of  the  world,  Medgar 

Evers  was   leading   the   fight  against 


racism  and  segregation  in  Mississippi. 
Medgar  Evers  was  the  first  field  sec- 
retary of  the  Mississippi  NAACP.  He 
served  from  1954  until  his  death  9  years 
later.  He  led  the  movement  in  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment was  on  the  evening  news. 

He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  courage. 
At  a  time  when  a  black  could  be  beat- 
en, jailed,  or  fired  for  going  against  the 
tradition  of  the  South,  Medgar  Evers 
led  campaigrns  to  desegregate  higher 
education.  When  blacks,  who  stepped 
too  far  out  of  line  could  wind  up  float- 
ing in  a  river,  Medgar  Evers  led  the 
struggle  for  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
struggle  to  desegregate  public  accom- 
modations and  led  campaigns  against 
racist  violence. 

Bom  in  1925  in  Decatur,  MS,  Medgar 
fallowed  his  brother  Charles  into  the 
Army  during  World  War  n  when  many 
did  not  believe  black  soldiers  were  ca- 
pable of  fighting  a  war.  But  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Army  inspired  Medgar  to 
come  back  and  fight  for  freedom  at 
home.  In  1946,  he  came  back  from 
France  determined  to  register  and 
vote.  But  he  was  stopped  by  a  racist 
mob. 

He  decided  to  go  to  Alcorn  College 
with  the  backing  of  the  GI  bill.  Alcorn 
College,  like  so  many  other  histori- 
cally black  colleges,  played  a  critical 
role  in  nurturing  Medgar  Evers.  He  ex- 
celled in  school  where  he  joined  the  de- 
bate team,  played  several  sports,  and 
was  listed  in  "Who's  Who  Among  Col- 
lege Students."  While  at  Alcorn, 
Medgar  met  his  future  wife,  Myrlie 
Beasley,  whom  he  married  in  1951. 

Medgar  and  Myrlie  Evers  became  the 
ivoud  parents  of  three  children. 
Medgar  was  devoted  to  his  family.  Yet, 
he  became  deeply  involved  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  Myrlie  assisted, 
gradually  learning  to  share  her  hus- 
band with  the  movement.  Medgar 
joined  the  NAACP  In  1952,  and  he 
worked  to  build  chapters  in  the  towns 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta  where  cotton 
was  king  and  black  sharecroppers 
worked  in  the  fields  creating  wealth 
they  would  never  know  while  being  de- 
nied the  rights  that  all  Americans  de- 
serve. But  Medgar  Evers  refused  to  ac- 
cept Mississippi  as  it  was.  He  devoted 
Ms  life,  and  finally  gave  his  life,  to 
make  Mississippi,  and  America,  what  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  hard  to  believe  that 
Medgar  Evers  was  ambushed  almost  30 
years  ago.  Yet,  during  that  30  years, 
the  movement  he  set  in  motion  has 
produced  a  new  Mississippi  and  a  new 
South.  His  is  a  legacy  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice.  Today,  he  is  a  symbol  for  all 
Mississippians  and  for  all  fi'eedom-lov- 
ing  people  around  the  world. 

As  we  recognize  the  contributions  of 
historically  black  colleges  during  this 
Black  History  Month,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  remember  Medgar  Evers.  He 
was  a  product  of  Alcorn  College  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Today,  he  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
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very  beet  of  what  black  people,  what 
MlsBi$8ippi,  and  what  the  United 
States  can  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentUman  fi>om  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  that 
we  are  proud  of  you  for  taking  the 
time,  for  recognizing  Black  History 
Month,  and  for  allowing  those  of  us 
time  to  make  this  contribution.  I  did 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  the  contributions  of  Medgar 
EverSk  and  in  fact  give  Mississippi  some 
recogiiition  for  agreeing  to  prosecute 
his  murder  some  30  years  after  his 
death. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne],  out  distin- 
gruished  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  taking  this 
special  order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  given  an  especially  profound 
meaning  to  Black  History  Month  this 
year.  In  military  conflicts  throughout 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  Aflrican- 
Americans  have  willingly  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  fellow  citizens  and 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Yet,  for  too  long,  there  has  been  lit- 
tle attention  focused  on  the  cruel  irony 
that  African-American  men  and  women 
who  fought  for  our  country  have  been 
routinely  denied  their  own  rights  and 
freedoms  when  they  return  to  Amer- 
ican soil. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  learned  a 
lesson  from  history.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
those  who  return  fi-om  his  conflict  will 
be  gtven  the  respect,  the  dignity,  and 
the  economic  opportunities  that  they 
have  earned. 

The  enormous  pride  we  feel  today  in 
the  achievements  of  African- Americans 
is  mingled  with  deep  sorrow  over  the 
loss  of  promising  young  lives  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Yesterday,  I  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  young  African-American 
man  from  Newark,  18  years  of  age,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
after  serving  in  the  Army  for  just  over 
2  months.  Pvt.  Robert  Talley  grew  up 
in  my  neighborhood;  he  attended 
Barringer  High  School,  where  I  was 
educated  years  earlier. 

Robert  was  described  by  friends  suid 
neighbors  as  a  kind  and  courteous 
young  man  who  had  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture; he  aspired  to  become  a  doctor. 
Because  his  family  could  not  afford  to 
send  him  to  college,  Robert  chose  the 
Army  as  a  path  to  attain  an  education 
so  that  he  could  reach  his  goals  in  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
join  me  in  honoring  Pvt.  Robert 
Talley,  whose  young  life  was  tragically 
cut  short  before  his  dreams  could  be  re- 
alized. 

Alniost  50  years  ago,  when  the  Japa- 
nese bombed  Pearl  Harbor  and  set  off 
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World  War  n,  one  of  the  first  heros  on 
the  American  side  was  a  young  man 
firom  Newark.  Archie  Callahan.  He  was 
19  years  old,  a  member  of  Hopewell 
Baptist  Church  who  had  attended  Mon- 
mouth Street  Elementary  School, 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  and 
Central  High  School.  After  enlisting  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  on  August  21,  1940,  Ar- 
chie Callahan  became  the  first  Newark 
resident  to  die  by  enemy  action  in 
World  War  n.  He  was  serving  on  the 
U.S.S.  Oklahoma  which  capsized  during 
the  Japanese  attack. 

In  1942,  a  monument  commemorating 
Archie  Callahan  was  purchased  by  the 
city  of  Newark  and  imveiled  in  Doug- 
las-Harrison Park.  On  the  anniversary 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  a  wreath  is  laid  at  the 
Archie  Callahan  monument.  This  event 
is  organized  by  the  Guyton-Callahan 
Veterans'  Post,  the  oldest  predomi- 
nantly black  legion  unit  in  New  Jersey. 
The  post  is  named  for  Callahan  and 
Elmmet  Guyton,  a  black  Air  Force  vet- 
eran who  died  in  World  War  I. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future,  we 
will  find  peaceful  solutions  to  our  glob- 
al problems  so  that  other  young  people 
will  not  have  to  pay  the  ultimate  and 
terrible  price  exacted  by  war. 

As  we  reflect  on  today's  realities,  the 
message  of  Malcolm  X,  which  shocked 
many  people  during  his  lifetime,  is 
being  reexamined. 

While  we  continue  to  meet  resistance 
in  our  efforts  to  pass  the  new  civil 
rights  bill,  we  call  to  mind  what  Mal- 
colm X  told  an  audience  in  1965,  "You 
cannot  separate  peace  from  freedom, 
because  no  one  can  be  at  peace  until  he 
has  his  freedom." 

Malcolm  X  promoted  the  values  of 
self-reliance  and  self-determination.  He 
believed  that  the  African-American 
community  should  strive  for  excel- 
lence. One  of  his  famous  remarks  was, 
"Whether  you  use  ballots  or  bullets, 
you've  got  to  aim  well." 

While  Malcolm  X  challenged  the  sta- 
tus quo  during  his  lifetime,  many  of  his 
ideas  seem  conventional  today.  He  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  education, 
telling  young  people  that  "Education 
is  our  passport  to  the  future,  for  to- 
morrow belongs  to  the  people  who  pre- 
pare for  it  today." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  back  at  our 
proud  history  this  month,  let  us  also 
look  ahead  to  the  challenges  of  tomor- 
row. Let  us  fulfill  the  dreams  of  those 
who  went  before  us  by  working  to  see 
that  the  door  of  opportunity  is  open  to 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  fMend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne],  for  his 
significant  contribution  to  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  last  speaker  on 
this  special  order  today  be  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  becoming  a  legendary  figure 
during  the  course  of  the  civil  rights 


movement  in  this  country.  I  am  very 
pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  firom  Georgia 
[Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Stokes  for 
setting  aside  this  time  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  America's  black  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  at  the  end  of  Black  History 
Month  that  we  in  Congress  pay  tribute 
to  history  of  black  Americans.  By  hon- 
oring black  colleges  and  universities, 
we  honor  the  best  of  what  black  Amer- 
ica has  contributed  to  the  building  of 
this  nation. 

I  take  special  pride  in  speaking  on 
this  worthy  subject.  I  represent  the 
city  of  Atlanta  and  it  holds  a  special 
significance  for  America's  black  col- 
leges and  universities.  Atlanta  is  the 
home  of  the  Atlanta  University  Center, 
the  single  largest  complex  of  black  col- 
leges in  the  world. 

Those  schools  comprising  the  At- 
lanta University  Center  include  More- 
house College,  Spelman  College,  Morris 
Brown  College,  the  Inter  Denomina- 
tional Theological  Center,  and  Clark- 
Atlanta  University.  I  feel  proud  to  live 
in  a  city  that  has  been  profoundly 
shaped  by  the  Atlanta  University  Cen- 
ter. 

The  schools  each  have  a  rich  history 
and  they  have  graduated  thousands  of 
distinguished  African-Americans.  No- 
table graduates  include  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr..  Atlanta  Mayor  Maynard 
Jackson,  Julian  Bond,  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Major  Owens,  and  many 
others.  When  historians  sit  down  to 
write  the  history  of  Atlanta  during  the 
20th  century,  they  will  recall  the  im- 
pact and  infiuence  of  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity Center.  They  will  write  about 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  how 
many  of  its  student  leaders  attended 
schools  in  the  A.U.  Center.  They  will 
write  about  the  development  of  black 
political  leadership  in  Atlanta  and 
Georgia,  and  they  will  see  the  hand  of 
Atlanta's  black  colleges. 

I  believe  you  cannot  overestimate 
the  influence  of  the  Atlanta  University 
Center  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  Atlanta.  When  you  consider  that  At- 
lanta will  host  the  1996  Olympic  games, 
you  must  realize  that  the  leadership 
that  has  been  provided  by  Atlanta's 
black  colleges  has  had  a  decisive  im- 
pact on  the  city's  success. 

Winning  the  rights  to  host  the  1996 
Olympics  grew  out  of  the  city's  reputa- 
tion as  an  international  human  rights 
center.  Much  of  that  jDositive  reputa- 
tion has  resulted  because  of  the  schools 
in  the  Atlanta  University  Center. 

Unlike  some  other  cities,  Atlanta  un- 
derwent public  desegregation  peace- 
fully and  in  an  orderly  manner  during 
the  1960's.  Atlanta's  black  leadership 
had  nurtured  a  social  and  political  dia- 
log with  white  civic  leaders  for  many 
years.  That  tradition  of  dialog  and  co- 
operation played  a  central  role  in  ac- 
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conunodatlng  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. In  the  process.  Atlanta  was 
spared  the  bloodshed  and  violence  that 
marked  the  movement  in  other  loca- 
tions across  the  South. 

I  believe  the  Atlanta  University  Cen- 
ter can  take  some  credit  for  contribut- 
ing to  Atlanta's  social  prosperity.  On 
many  occasions,  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  spoke  highly  about 
the  influence  that  Morehouse  College 
had  upon  his  life.  Dr.  King  like  other 
leaders  who  emerged  from  the  Atlanta 
University  Center  had  teachers  such  as 
Dr.  Benjamin  Mays.  It  was  men  and 
women  like  Dr.  Mays  who  Inspired 
their  students  to  take  part  in  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Since  the  movement,  we  have  bad  an- 
other generation  to  assume  leadership 
in  Atlanta  politics,  such  as  Atlanta 
Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  Fulton  Coun- 
ty Commissioner  Michael  Lomax.  and 
Atlanta  City  Coimcil  President  Marvin 
Arrington.  These  young  men  are  grad- 
uates of  the  colleges  in  the  Atlanta 
University  Center.  That  new  genera- 
tion has  also  moved  into  the  Nation's 
corporate  boardrooms  and  firmly  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

In  the  process,  the  city  of  Atlanta 
has  blossomed  into  one  of  the  most  vi- 
brant and  socially  diverse  cities  in  the 
Nation. 

I  salute  the  Atlanta  University  Cen- 
ter. These  schools  have  had  a  grand 
history.  My  city  as  well  as  the  Nation 
owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  these  insti- 
tutions. 

□  1800 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  for  his 
contribution  to  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  here  and 
those  who  also  were  unable  to  be 
present  but  who  have  submitted  state- 
ments for  the  Record. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating  Black 
History  Month.  The  month  of  February  pro- 
vides Afrwar>-Americans  with  a  chance  to  re- 
flect upon  the  past  arxl  celebrate  our  infinite 
contributkxtt  to  society.  It  is  also  a  time  to  as- 
sess our  present  status  and  define  our  goals 
tortile  future. 

Today,  I  woukj  like  to  call  your  attertion  to 
the  casualties  of  our  health  care  system, 
which  far  outnumber  any  casually  reports  we 
are  receiving  from  the  Persian  GuH . 

Our  health  care  system  is  faling.  Thirty- 
seven  million  Americans,  most  of  wtnm  are 
working,  lack  heaRh  insurance.  Woman  dent 
receive  prenatal  care,  chidren  go  without  in>- 
munizatmns,  peopte  wHh  AIDS  or  cancer  get 
dropped  from  insurance  poKcies.  Yet.  the  Unit- 
ed States  spends  more  per  capita  on  health 
care  than  any  other  industriaized  nattoa 

Health  care  in  America  is  rationed  by  iiv 
conw,  t>y  social  status,  and  yes.  by  race.  Doc- 
tors visits,  mednatkxi  for  an  ailment,  surgery 
tor  disease,  and  exposure  to  health  threats 
are  not  equaly  dstribuled.  Just  as  Afrwan- 
Americans  face  the  pain  of  dtecriminaiion.  the 
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waRs  of  restricted  opportunity,  and  the  limits  of 
ctwice  every  day,  so  too  do  we  face  the  insti- 
tutional t)arriers  of  our  health  care  system. 

All  too  often  African-Americans  care  for  the 
infirm,  yet  lack  health  care  themselves.  All  too 
often  liiacks  identify  hospital  emergency 
rooms  as  their  doctor's  office,  sometimes  get- 
ting care  too  late  to  prevent  serious  illness.  All 
too  often  AfricaivAmericans  live  near  the  toxic 
waste  dump  or  downwind  from  the  chemical 
plant,  dramatically  increasing  risk  of  disease. 

What  impact  do  these  conditions  have  on 
V\e  health  of  AfricarvAmericans?  To  k>egin,  Af- 
ricarvAmericans  in  this  country  have  a  shorter 
life  expectancy,  just  over  69  years,  than  the 
overall  populatkxi,  with  75  years.  Black  men 
experience  a  25  percent  higher  risk  of  all  can- 
cers than  norvt)lack  men.  Diabetes  is  33  per- 
cent more  common  among  AfricarvAmerKans. 
Arxj,  t)iack  infants  are  twKe  as  likely  as  white 
infants  to  die  t)efore  their  first  tiirthday.  In  my 
own  city  of  Detroit,  an  infant  is  more  likely  to 
die  than  in  Jamana  or  Costa  Rica,  two  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  tfw  worid. 

In  ttie  1960's,  American  apartheid — those 
decades  of  legal  discrimination  whk:h  followed 
slavery — came  to  an  end.  Yet  too  many  bar- 
riers stiH  exist— such  as  access  to  health  care. 
One  out  of  five  African-Americans  lacks  any 
health  insurance.  No  natkxi  in  the  workj 
sperxls  as  much  on  health  as  we  do.  Yet  we 
are  still  in  tlie  company  of  ttie  apartheid  re- 
gime In  South  Africa:  but  more  fundamentally, 
our  health  care  system  is  skA  t)ecause  of  the 
political — and  moral— ctXMces  our  Government 
makes. 

In  the  mtd-1960's,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  fiad  similar  tiealth  care  systems.  Both 
were  unable  to  cope  with  ttie  growing  need  to 
care  for  the  ekJeriy  arxJ  ttie  poor,  or  to  make 
tiealth  care  affordaljle  for  ttie  middle  class. 

America  resporxled  in  1965  by  creating 
MedKare  for  ttie  ekleriy  and  Medk^kl  for  the 
poor.  But  these  programs  only  expanded  and 
compficated  an  already  complex  and  inefficient 
health  care  system.  As  a  result,  tx>th  failed  to 
live  up  to  ttieir  promise.  Our  senk>r  citizens 
currently  spend  18  percent  of  ttieir  income  on 
health  care  despite  qualifying  for  Mednare, 
and  only  45  percent  of  ttie  poor  are  covered 
byMedkakl. 

On  ttie  ottier  hand,  Canada  created  a  com- 
pretiensive  nattonal  health  insurance  program 
ttwt  was  fully  implemented  in  1971.  Like  in 
European  countries,  every  citizen  receives 
care  no  matter  wtiat  ttieir  income  or  ailment. 
Costs  are  contairwd  by  eliminating  unneces- 
sary beds,  requiring  hospitals  to  share  tech- 
nology, and  limiting  excessive  fees.  Canada's 
health  indeators  now  equal  and  in  many 
cases  surpass  our  own. 

Ttieir  system,  t>ecause  It  is  centrally  coordi- 
nated by  the  public  sector,  increased  efTh 
ctency  and  dramatically  reduced  ttie  cost  of 
tiealth  care.  In  ttie  1960's  ttie  United  States 
and  Cartada  each  devoted  atxxjt  6  percent  of 
tlieir  gross  national  product  [GNP]  to  health 
care.  Since  tttat  time,  ttie  percentage  of  GNP 
devoted  to  health  care  in  the  United  States 
tias  doubled  to  12  percent;  Canada  has  hekj 
tieaNh  care  spending  to  about  9  percent  of 
GNP.  Translation:  we  spend  $2,425  per  per- 
son each  year  on  health  care;  Canadians 
spend  only  $1,746  per  person. 


There  are  shortcomings  in  Canadian  health 
cafe  ttiat  cannot  be  overkx>ked,  such  as  wait- 
ing lists  for  some  procedures.  However,  we 
are  shortsighted  if  we  fail  to  learn  from  the 
success  of  our  neigtitx>r  up  north. 

That  is  why  I  have  commissioned  a  major 
congressk>nal  study  comparing  ttie  United 
States  and  Canadian  health  systems.  I  t)elieve 
this  report,  to  be  released  in  June,  may  find 
that  large  savings  and  much  tower  inflatton 
can  be  achieved  from  a  Canadian-style  sys- 
tem— enough  to  provide  health  care  to  those 
win  don't  currently  have  it,  and  to  reduce 
costs  for  ttiose  who  increasingly  cani  afford  it. 

In  his  most  recent  State  of  the  Unton  Ad- 
dress, ttie  PreskJent  acknowledged  ttiat  health 
care  is  a  t)ask:  right  for  all  Amerk^ans.  This 
was  a  step  fonvard,  but  soothing  words  are 
not  enough  to  end  the  economic  rationing  of 
our  current  system.  We  need  a  plan,  so  ttiat 
wa  no  longer  are  in  ttie  company  of  South  Af- 
rk:a  when  it  comes  to  tiow  we  treat  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  Social  Security  Program  was  created  to 
provide  muctvneeded  income  security  for  ttie 
ekleriy.  It  is  now  time  to  devek)p  a  natronat 
health  insurance  program  to  provide  tiealth  se- 
curity to  all  AmerKans  regardless  of  income, 
social  status,  or  race.  It  is  the  moral,  and  ttie 
efffcient,  thing  to  do.  Ttie  critk:al  condition  of 
our  health  care  system,  and  of  the  tiealth  of 
African-Amerkans,  requires  such  major  sur- 
gery and  intensive  care.  Wittiout  it  ttie  patient 
doesnt  tiave  a  chance. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tritxite  to 
America's  t>lack  colleges  arid  universities.  Ttie 
historcal  accomplishments  of  AfricarvAmeri- 
cans could  not  tiave  t>een  achieved  wittiout 
the  existence  of  t>lack  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Put>lishing  newspapers,  designing  cap- 
ital cities,  scoring  operatk:  productk>ns,  invent- 
ing traffic  signals,  building  financial  institutions 
arvj  devek}ping  life-saving  tilood  plasma  all  re- 
sulted from  the  educatron  and  nurturing  pro- 
vided by  black  colleges  and  universities. 

With  the  t>eginning  of  Cheyney  State  Col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania  in  1 837,  higher  educatton 
t)acame  a  reality  for  AfricarvAmericans  and 
ttie  foundatk>n  for  academk:  excellence  for  a 
race  of  people  once  denied  the  right  to  read. 

Black  institutions  of  higtier  learning  and  ttie 
educators  who  supported  them,  gave  this  Na- 
tion ttie  very  thing  it  needed,  when  it  needed 
it->-an  intelligent,  productive  wortt  force,  able 
to  signifk:antly  contribute  to  the  industrial  revo- 
lution in  America. 

The  txilliance  and  discipline  of  Tuskegee's 
first  lady  principal,  Olivia  DavkJson;  ttie  poise 
and  integrity  of  W.E.B.  du  Bois  and  the  focus 
and  determination  of  Mary  McLeod-Bethune 
were  but  a  sampling  of  the  seeds  planted  in 
ttie  fiekls  of  academk:  potential  for  Africarv 
Americans.  These  compasskxiate  educators 
had  the  viskin  to  see  the  long-term  effect  of 
what  a  college  educatk>n  from  a  t)lack  institu- 
tion coukt  tiring  to  ttieir  people  and  this  Na- 
tion. They  understood  ttiat  ttie  contrtouttons 
made  by  ttiem  and  others  like  ttiem  woukl, 
give  AfricarvAmerican  people  a  foundation 
tlBt  no  amount  of  racial  discriminatksn  could 
erase. 

There  are  approximately  107  histork:al  black 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  country.  Every 
year,   300,000   students   enroll   in   histornal 
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black  colleges  and  universities.  Every  year 
30,000  students  graduate  from  ttiese  colleges 
and  universities.  Since  1966  atone,  ttiese  very 
institutions  graduated  over  a  tialf  millkxi  Afri- 
can-Americans. Black  colleges  tieard  ttie  cry 
of  a  people  saying,  "I  want  to  learn,  I  have 
sometting  to  give,  I  am  somebody."  The  conv 
mitmert  invested  in  these  academk:  institu- 
tkms  has  given  America  some  of  ttie  best  sci- 
entists, doctors,  architects,  engineers,  edu- 
cators, lawyers,  and  statesmen  any  natk>n 
coukj  e^en  have. 

As  we  focus  our  attentton  on  ttie  current 
educational  needs  of  our  chikiren;  as  we  at- 
tempt to  give  form  arxJ  structure  to  the  aca- 
demic agenda  of  our  chiMren's  future,  let  us 
rededkKite  ourselves  to  t)lack  colleges  and 
universities.  We  have  not  moved  as  quk:kly  as 
we  wowkl  have  liked.  But,  we  cannot  stop — we 
cannot  hesitate — we,  must  quk:ken  our  pace, 
to  do  wtiatever  is  necessary  to  strengttien  ttie 
very  institutions  ttiat  nurture  and  ctiallenge  our 
children,  our  culture,  and  our  country. 

And  so  today  I  ask  my  felk>w  colleagues  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  Amerk:a's 
t>lack  colleges  and  universities,  to  rememtwr 
wtiat  these  instituttons  of  higher  learning  tiave 
given  to  our  society  and  to  pledge  to  support. 
I  want  us  to  rememt)er  what  black  colleges 
and  universities  have  given  this  country  wtien 
we  talk  about  cutting  financial  akj  programs.  I 
want  u6  to  rememtier  ttiat  dedk:ated  educators 
like  Booker  T.  Washington  have  inspired  mod- 
em-day educators  like  Johnetta  Cole.  Most  inv 
portanly,  we  must  acknowledge  ttiat  our  soci- 
ety is  rictier  t:ecause  of  t>lack  colleges  and 
universities. 

Do  not  forget  the  struggles  and  successes 
of  our  black  college  history.  It  is  forged  on  a 
vision  of  freedom,  equality,  and  opportunity 
ttiat  we  must  preserve  for  our  children. 

Mr.  POE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  focus 
attention  on  and  to  commemorate  National 
Black  History  Month.  Fetxuary  is  the  month 
set  aside  to  recognize  the  many  many  con- 
tritxitkms  black  Americans  have  made  to  our 
Nation's  history  and  their  significant  acconv 
plishments  in  building  this  great  Nation. 

In  Fetxuary  1926,  ttie  renowned  historian 
Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  recognized  as  ttie  fa- 
ther of  black  history,  inaugurated  wtiat  was 
then  known  as  "Negro  History  Week."  He 
chose  Fetjruary  tiecause  it  was  ttie  month  in 
whk:h  two  men,  both  wtio  fought  for  equality, 
were  bom:  Atyatiam  Lincoln  and  Frederick 
Douglass.  In  1976,  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion designating  Fetxuary  as  "Black  History 
Montti."  Since  ttien,  we  have  paused  every 
Fetxuary  to  horwr  ttie  invaluable  achieve- 
ments of  tAadk  Amerk:ans  in  pursuit  of  the 
American  dream  and  in  furthering  the  eco- 
nomic and  physk:al  health  and  well-t)eing  of  all 
Americans. 

As  we  all  pray  for  a  swift  and  speedy  reso- 
lution of  the  gulf  war,  with  ttie  minimum  of 
casualties,  it  woukj  t>e  worttiwhile  to  call  to 
mind  Itie  contritxjtions  black  Amerk:ans  made 
in  prevkHJS  conflk:ts. 

Bla^k  Americans  participated  in  ttie  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  order  to  exchange  slavery  for 
freedom.  The  name  Crispus  Attucks  is  well 
knowrt— he  was  ttie  first  person,  a  slave,  wtw 
peristnd  in  the  Boston  Massacre  of  1750. 
While  it  is  common  knowledge  ttiat  many 
black  Americans  fought  with  the  Union  Army 
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during  the  War  Between  the  States,  it  is  also 
a  fact  ttiat  a  black  American  woman,  Dorothea 
Lyrxle  Dix,  was  appointed  to  serve  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Simon  Cameron  in  1861  as  the 
Supervisor  of  Women  Nurses.  She  organized 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
sohjiers,  appointed  nurses,  and  dispersed  spe- 
cial supplies  to  the  troops. 

There  were  all-black  units  accompanying 
Teddy  Roosevelt  in  his  courageous  charge  up 
San  Juan  Hill.  In  the  First  Worid  War,  the 
369th  Infantry  Regiment,  an  all-black  unit,  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  t)attle.  Among  its  notable 
accomplishments  were  the  eleven  citatk>ns  for 
txavery,  the  entire  unit  receiving  the  French 
Legton  of  Hotkx,  and  never  tosing  a  man  to 
capture.  The  369th  also  distinguished  itself  in 
Worid  War  II  and  in  Korea.  Today,  the  369th 
attentk>n  focuses  on  helping  chikJren  to 
achieve  their  dreams,  by  supporting  Boy 
Scouts  and  little  league  teams,  by  running  a 
program  of  tennis  instruction,  and  by  teaching 
black  American  chikJren  the  history  of  the 
blacks  in  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tilack  Americans  partrcipated 
in  disproporlkxiate  numbers  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  arKJ  suffered  the  same  problems  that 
other  Gl's  returning  from  Vietnam  dkl.  Never- 
theless, they  served  tfieir  country  admirably  in 
that  long  and  bitter  conflict.  Today,  as  we 
speak,  they  are  serving  ttieir  country  proudly 
in  the  gulf  war,  and  a  black  American,  Colin 
Powell,  is  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Black  American  achievements  have  not,  t)y 
all  means,  been  limited  to  the  military.  Edu- 
catk>n,  arts,  medKine,  academia,  agriculture, 
athletks,  science,  irxJustry,  politk^s,  and  enter- 
tainment tiave  all  beeen  enriched  because  of 
the  participatkm  of  American  blacks.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Congress  passed  H.R.  996,  the  Ex- 
cellence in  Mattiematk:s,  Science,  and  Engi- 
neering Act  of  1990,  whk:h  was  signed  into 
law  as  Put)lk:  Law  101-589.  This  legislatton, 
whKh  originated  in  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technotogy  during  my  tenure  as 
chairman  of  ttiat  committee,  establishes  spe- 
cial visiting  professorships  for  minorities  in  ttie 
scierx^s,  and  calls  for  collatx)rative  efforts  be- 
tween research  universities  and  institutk>ns 
with  large  minority  enrollments.  These  efforts 
will  help  attract  more  minority  students  to  ca- 
reers in  science  and  engineering.  H.R.  996 
also  expar)ds  ttie  NSF  graduate  felk>wship 
program  and  sets  up  a  new  graduate 
traineeship  program.  Both  of  ttiese  programs 
are  designed  to  increase  support  for  mirx>rity 
students  preparing  for  careers  in  science  anti 
engineering  research. 

It  was  Dr.  Woodson's  dream  of  setting  askJe 
a  special  time  when  the  Natkm  woukl  focus  on 
the  important  part  ttiat  black  Americans  have 
played  from  our  Natkxi's  eariiest  history,  and, 
as  you  can  see  from  above,  no  facet  of  soci- 
ety has  not  benefited  from  the  contributkHis 
and  leadership  of  t>lack  Americans.  As  we  ob- 
serve Black  History  Month,  we  are  continuing 
to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  Dr.  Woodson. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yori(.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  partKipate  in  today's  coNoquy 
concerning  historically  tilack  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, their  strengttis  and  crises,  whwh  was 
organized  in  observance  of  Black  History 
Month  t>y  my  esteemed  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Louis  Stokes  of  Ohk).  it  is  indeed  a 
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timely  subject.  As  a  senior  mentwr  of  ttie 
House  Committee  on  Educatkm  and  Latxx 
and  a  graduate  of  two  tiistorically  t>lack  col- 
leges  and   universities — Morehoise   College 
and  Atlanta  University — I  am  well  aware  of  the 
significant  role  the  107  HBCUs  have  played, 
and  continue  to  play,  in  the  educatkin  of  Afri- 
carvAmerKans,  and  in  higher  educatk>n  over- 
all. The  Bush  administratkxi,  however,  fails  to 
grasp  their  significance,  and  prefers  lip  sendee 
to  real  service  when  it  comes  to  provkJing 
HBCUs  with  ttie  Federal  funding  they  urgently 
need  in  order  to  give  ttieir  more  than  248,000 
students  a  quality  educatkxi.  In  its  fiscal  year 
1992  budget,  the  Bush  administration  is  re- 
questing  only  $99,542,000  for  the   HBCUs. 
$87,831,000  of  ttiat  money  woukl  be  under 
the  part  B  formula  grant  of  titie  III — the  Akj  for 
Institutional      Devek>pment      Programs — and 
$11,711,000  woukj  go  to  the  HBGIs,  the  his- 
torically t>lack  graduate  institutk>ns  under  part 
B.  These  amounts  are  identnal  to  those  in  its 
fiscal  year  1991  budget,  and  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  rising  costs  of  higher  educatkMi. 
The  fiscal  year  1992  proposed  Ixidget  request 
also  includes  $7,462,000  for  the  Endowmerrt 
Challenge  Grant  Program,  whk;h  is  designed 
to  help  devetoping  institutk>ns  move  toward  fi- 
nancial statxiity  by  buikling  endowments  and 
devek>p<ng  ttieir  fundraising  capabilities.  Ttie 
problem  with  this  is  that  the  Challenge  Grant 
Program  is  availatile  to  both  HBCUs  and  non- 
HBCUs.  In  additk>n,  ttie  proposed  anrxxjnt  for 
fiscal  year  1992  is  much  less  ttian  wtiat  was 
appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget: 
$17,462,000. 

The  Bush  administration,  meanwhile,  is  con- 
skjering  a  controversial  plan  that  woukJ 
ctiange  ttie  way  Federal  agencies  support 
black  colleges.  The  HBCUs  woukJ  be  divided 
into  several  categories  based  on  ttieir  mis- 
sions and  programs.  Federal  agencies  plan- 
ning to  wori(  with  HBCUs  woukl  ttien  focus  at- 
tention and  money  on  ttie  category  of  college 
appropriate  to  the  agency's  needs.  For  in- 
stance, a  Federal  agency  wanting  to  support 
research  coukl  hokl  a  competitxxi  that  woukl 
be  open  only  to  those  HBCUs  designated  as 
research  institutk>ns.  Most  HBCU  presklents 
oppose  ttie  klea,  saying  ttie  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  and  private  foundatkxis  woukl  shift 
money  to  a  small  group  of  HBCUs— those  that 
have  more  nxxiey — and  abandon  ottier 
HBCUs.  As  the  presklent  of  ttie  University  of 
Maryland,  Eastern  Stiore,  William  Hytch  noted, 
it  wouM  set  up  anottier  caste  system,  under 
whch  the  rich  HBCUs  wouM  become  richer, 
and  ttie  poor  HBCUs  woukl  become  poorer. 

Atttiough  the  last  10  years  lias  seen  a  dwin- 
dling Federal  commitment  to  civil  rigtits,  par- 
tk:ulariy  to  equality  in  educatkxi,  ttie  HBCUs 
have  remained  true  to  ttieir  time  honored  mis- 
skxi  to  educate  African-American  young  peo- 
ple, and  give  them  access  to  higher  educatun, 
reganXess  of  their  financial  and  academk: 
standing.  Ttieir  hard  working  administrators 
and  professors  have  nurtured  and  encouraged 
AfricarvAmerican  youth,  refusing  to  let  go, 
pushing  all  students  toward  the  goals  of  edu- 
catkxial  excellence  and  actiievement  And 
ttiey  do  this  on  shoestring  txxlgets  and  with 
ever-shrinking  resources. 

HBCUs  have  been  as  crit»al  tc  ttie  devek)p- 
ment  arxl  advancement  of  African-Americans 
in  this  country  as  Brigham  Young  has  been  to 
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Mormons.  Yeshiva  tias  been  to  Jewish  people, 
and  Notre  Dame  has  been  to  Cattx)lcs.  Since 
ttieir  inception,  HBCUs  have  produced  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  African-Amarican  col- 
lege graduates.  Ttie  most  recent  statistics 
available  show  ttiat  two  HBCUs  account  for  40 
percent  of  all  AfrwarvAmericans  earning  derv 
tistry  degrees;  two  account  for  22  percent  at 
all  AfricarvAmerican  medical  students;  (our  ac- 
count for  16  percent  of  all  AfricarvAmericans 
in  ttie  legal  professkxi;  one  accounts  for  82 
percent  of  all  AfricarvAmericans  earning  de- 
grees in  veterinary  medkane.  HBCUs  con- 
stitute only  3  percent  of  all  higher  educatkm 
institutk>ns,  but  ttiey  enroll  16  percent  of  al  Af- 
rican-American students  in  higtier  educatkxi. 
Three-fourttis  of  all  African-Americans  hoUing 
doctorate  degrees,  three-fourths  of  all  African- 
American  officers  in  tiie  Armed  Forces,  and 
four-fifths  of  all  Federal  judges,  attended 
HBCUs.  However,  ttiere  are  a  nurnber  of  cri- 
ses that  hamper  the  atxiity  of  HBCUs  to  carry 
out  ttieir  higtier  educatkxi  misskxi  effectively. 

A  persistent  and  critnal  issue  for  HBCUs  is 
rising  costs.  Students  attendkig  HBCUs  need 
sufficient  grant  and  work-study  funds  if  ttiey 
are  to  continue  to  meet  ttx>se  costs.  During 
the  years  1979-80  to  1985-86,  HBCUs  strug- 
gled with  rising  costs,  wtiie  at  ttw  same  time 
ttie  Federal  stiare  of  HBCU's  revenues  fel  by 
29.8  percent  Ttie  share  for  all  ottier  coHeges 
fell  by  only  17.1  percent  Ttie  level  of  turning 
for  indivklual  students  through  Pel  grants  has 
not  kept  pace  with  increasing  demands  fcx  tui- 
tk}n  and  fees;  as  a  result  Government  guar- 
anteed k>ans  have  become  a  major  source  of 
payment,  wtxch  places  a  serious  financial  bur- 
den on  k}w-income  students  and  ttieir  tamHies. 

Another  critx»l  need  for  HBCUs  is  the  up- 
grading of  ttieir  ptiyswal  plants.  An  American 
Council  on  Educatkxi  survey  of  higtier  edu- 
catkxi leaders  issued  near  the  end  of  the 
1980's  showed  ttiat  upgraded  fadities  ranked 
as  ttie  number  two  ctiallenge  facing  college 
administrators.  HBCUs  are  often  forced  to 
defer  physnal  plant  devetopment  and  mainte- 
nance in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  competitive 
faculty  salaries  arxl  to  fund  the  devekipment 
of  programs. 

A  major  issue  for  HBCUs  is  ttie 
urxJerrepresentatkxi  of  doctoral  candkiates  of 
cokx  in  most  areas  of  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. From  1977  to  1986  ttie  number  of 
Afiican-American  doctoral  recipients  feH  from 
1,116  to  820.  Ttie  number  of  African-Ameri- 
cans attaining  doctorates  continues  to  decline, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  recovery.  TTie  number  at 
African-American  males  earning  doctorates  in 
that  period  dropped  from  684  in  1977  to  321 
in  1986.  African-American  women  stiowed  an 
average  increase  of  only  six  Ph.D.  redpienls 
during  ttiat  9-year  span.  The  reduction  of  Afri- 
can-American doctorate  degree  recipients  has 
serious  implk»tkxis  for  the  devekiprnent  of  Af- 
rican-American faculty  at  HBCUs  and  on  pre- 
dominantly wtiite  campuses.  Many  senkx  fac- 
ulty at  HBCUs  are  retiring  or  ctose  to  retire- 
ment age;  at  the  same  time,  the  pool  of  Afri- 
can-American Ph.D.  recipiente  who  could  re- 
place ttiem  is  decreasing.  Many  African-Amer- 
ean  faculty  members  of  predominantly  wtvte 
colleges  and  universities  earned  ttieir  doctor- 
ates at  HBCUs;  wtiere  will  ttw  role  models  for 
African-American  students  on  wtiite  carrpuses 
come  from  if  the  decline  in  African-American 
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Ph.D.  recipients  continues?  Education  experts 
aWritwitw  the  c^op  in  African-American  doctor- 
ale  degree  recipients  to  a  number  of  factors, 
among  them:  Deficiencies  in  early  education; 
Federal  cutbacks  in  financial  aid  for  graduate 
education;  decline  in  affirmative  action;  marttet 
trends  arid  career  attractions  outside  of  the 
acadeinic  arena;  and  lack  of  incentives  in  the 
pubHc  and  private  sectors.  Clearly  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  reverse  ttiese  trerxts,  with 
the  Federal  Government  leading  the  way  by 
provking  rrxxe  Federal  funding  for  Pell 
Grants;  more  Federal  furxJing  for  Head  Start 
and  oltier  innovative  eariy  education  pro- 
grams; Increasing  Federal  funding  for  grad- 
uate education;  and  renewing  Its  commitment 
to  educatkxial  equality  and  afTirmative  actnn. 

The  Federal  Government  must  also  step  up 
its  research  into  ttie  problems  of  inner-city,  at- 
risk  youth,  many  of  wfx)m  are  AfricarvAmeri- 
cans,  to  enable  them  to  have  access  to  fiigher 
educatnn. 

We  not  only  need  HBCUs  to  educate  and 
devetop  AfricarvAmericans;  the  Nation  needs 
them.  A  major  role  in  winning  the  allegiance  of 
the  Third  Workj  natk>ns  coukJ  be  played  by 
HBCUs.  Foreign  studerrts  wtw  have  difficulty 
ai^usting  to  life  in  this  country  have  tourxj 
greater  receptivity  on  HBCUs'  campuses.  With 
more  funding  in  research  and  devek)pment, 
HBCUs  coukJ  contritxjte  to  the  drive  to  make 
the  United  States  more  competitive  with 
Japan,  Germany,  ttie  Soviet  UnkHi,  and  other 
highly  irvkistrialized  natk>ns,  t>y  producing 
more  scientists,  engineers,  and  technnians  of 
al  kinds. 

The  survival  of  HBCUs  is  inextrKably  linked 
with  the  survival  of  AfrcarvAmerican  commu- 
nities arvj  of  ttie  Natnn  as  a  wtiole.  We  must 
maintain  the  tradKon  of  HBCUs  as  ttie  foun- 
tainheads,  ttie  sources  of  intellectual  orienta- 
tion, stimuiatran,  and  inspiratxxi  for  the  Afri- 
carvAmerican  community.  We  need  HBCUs  to 
help  upMIt  ttie  African-AmerKan  "underclass", 
to  show  them  ttiat  involuntary  memtiership  in 
ttiia  "underdass"  is  not  a  permanent  fate.  The 
presence,  the  totality  of  activities  in  our 
HBCUs  can  provkle  a  vital,  continuing  edu- 
catton  for  us  all.  In  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  ttie  House  Educatkm  and  Labor  Committee. 
and  as  the  ctiairman  of  ttie  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  higtier  educatk>n  braintrust,  I 
wH  continue  to  figtit  for  ttie  survival,  and  the 
growth,  of  HBCUs. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass sakt 

Measure  not  the  colored  man  from  the 
helgbta  you  tuive  attained.  l>ut  rather  the 
deptlis  trom  which  he  b»B  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febniary  1926,  Carter  G. 
Woodaon  inaugurated  Negro  History  Week.  In 
an  attempt  to  address  the  many  inaccuracies 
and  untruths  toM  about  ttie  history  and  culture 
of  people  o(  African  descent  The  purpose  of 
todtay^  speciai  order  is  to  recognize  Black 
History  Month  and  continue  to  buikl  upon  Dr. 
Woodson's  dream. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  thousands  of 
Americans  both  black  arxt  white,  Jew  and 
genHe,  took  upon  us  to  provide  leadership 
and  drectnn  for  the  betterment  of  our  society. 
Having  saM  ttiat.  I  commend  ttie  gentleman 
trom  Ohk>,  Chairman  Lxxjis  Stokes,  for  once 
again  speartwadkig  today's  special  order  and 
also  commend  our  coNmigues  for  taking  the 


time  to  honor  ttie  history  and  culture  of  Afri- 
can-Amerk^ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  African  In  American  history 
Is  aa  okj  as  the  advent  of  the  New  World  it- 
self. Yet,  to  all  too  many  Americans,  the  popu- 
lar conceptkin  exists  that  ttie  history  of  ttie  Af- 
rican in  America  tiegan  with  slavery  and  ttiat 
their  ancestors  in  their  homelands  willfully  sokj 
their  people  for  personal  gain  or  ottier  rea- 
sons. This  distortwn,  whk^h  persisted  for  cen- 
turies, practically  ignores  the  vicious  slave 
trade  and  the  joumey  through  the  middle  pas- 
saga  by  thousands  of  African  men,  women, 
and  chikjren.  Moreover,  it  does  not  acknowl- 
edge unseen  forces  and  personalities  who  la- 
bored collectively  to  oppose  and  expose  ttie 
horrors  and  atrocities  of  the  peculiar  institution 
of  slavery. 

Since  early  colonial  America,  the  Africarv 
American  has  been  portrayed  as  either  a  doc- 
ile, carefree  sen/ant,  or  a  ret>eltious  fugitive 
lying  in  wait  to  strike  at  his  oppressor.  It  is  no 
smal  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  Af- 
ricarvAmericans In  this  country  has  tieen  a 
never  ending  struggle  for  equality  and  against 
invlsftiility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  vehrcle  that  AfricarvAmeri- 
cans have  used  to  furttier  ttieir  ambitions  in 
the  United  States  Is  to  join  the  armed  sen/k;es 
and  defend  ttieir  country.  Just  as  today,  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  AfricarvAmerican  men 
and  women  txavely  risk  ttieir  lives  to  defend 
the  ideals  of  litwrty  and  justk>e  for  all.  Crispus 
Attuoks,  a  t)lack  seaman,  was  ttie  First  to  die 
in  ttie  Boston  Massacre,  a  precursor  to  Ameri- 
ca's War  for  lndependerx:e. 

In  1775,  an  AfricarvAmerkan  clergyman, 
Lemuel  Haynes  awoke  to  Paul  Revere's  sum- 
mons to  arms  against  the  British.  Haynes  was 
joined  by  ottier  black  militiamen  including 
Samuel  Craft,  Pomp  Blackman,  Caesar  Ferritt, 
and  Cato  Wood.  During  the  British  siege  of 
Newport,  Rl,  in  1778,  a  tilack  regiment  re- 
pelled several  hellackius  assaults  by  German 
meroenary  troops.  This  same  unit  fought  cou- 
rageously in  1781,  at  the  Battle  of  Points 
Bridge,  NY.  After  ttieir  commander  was  killed, 
the  regiment  fought  against  a  massive  British 
offensive  to  ttie  last  man. 

In  ttie  War  of  1812,  African-American  sol- 
diers fougtit  ak>ng  side  Beale's  Rifles,  pirates, 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  Choctaw  Indians  to 
drive  ttie  last  foreign  invaders  from  North 
American  soil  for  neariy  200  years.  Sadly, 
these  same  valiant  fighting  men  were  baned 
from  participating  in  ttie  annual  parade  com- 
memorating the  battle  tiecause  of  the  color  of 
their  skin.  And  so,  this  was  the  state  of  Afri- 
can-Amerk:a  for  many  years  to  come. 

During  America's  Civil  War,  nwre  than 
38,000  African-American  soldiers  lost  their 
lives  before  war's  end  in  1865.  The  tjlack  sol- 
dier't  mortality  rate  was  neariy  40  percent 
higher  ttian  that  of  ttieir  white  counterparts. 
This  is  attritxjted  to  poor  health  care,  vkilent 
batttefiekj  massacres  carried  out  mostly  by 
Confederate  troops,  or  because  ttiey  were 
used  to  advance  Union  troops  against  an  on- 
slaught of  Confederate  cannons.  After  the  war, 
black  sokJiers  thought  that  their  valor  and 
servfc^e  more  than  wananted  their  freedom; 
unfortunately,  with  the  advent  of  reconstructton 
and  later  Jim  Crow,  AfricarvAmerican's 
dreams  of  true  equality  and  justice  were  de- 
ferrad. 


Recon9tructk>n  did  not  offer  blacks  much 
chance  Ibr  equality.  African-Americans  were 
not  altowed  to  share  in  the  reconstructton  of 
America  nor  given  ttie  opportunity  to  buikj 
their  plaittatk>ns  and  manor  houses  the  way 
descerxjants  of  Western  Europeans  had  tieen 
aUowed  to  do.  Govemmental  agencies  such 
as  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  were  established  to 
assist  AfricarvAmericans  in  ttieir  efforts  to  re- 
txjikj  ttie  south  and  ttieir  lives.  However,  this 
bureau  cfd  not  actually  enat>le  African-Ameri- 
cans to  realize  ttieir  hopes  for  success,  social, 
economk:  or  politKal  participatkxi.  In  short,  the 
Freedmeh's  Bureau  dkJ  little  for  t)lacks.  Ac- 
cording to  W.E.B.  DuBois,  the  txjreau  shoukj 
have  beer  a  medium  of  social  ctiange  and  not 
just  an  agent  of  recorK;iliation  tietween  former 
slaves  arid  their  former  masters. 

During  Reconstructkm,  the  aspirations  of  Af- 
ricarvAmericans were  expkjited  by  politicians 
from  both  the  North  and  the  South.  African- 
American  active  partKipation  in  America's 
puble  life  was  clearly  not  in  the  cards  of  gov- 
emmental poik:ymakers.  Participation  in  pubiK 
life  was  motivated  by  African  ancestered 
Americans'  desire  to  devekip  their  intellect, 
cultivate  ttieir  initiative,  improve  their  envirorv 
ment,  and  exercise  their  rights  of  citizenship. 

No  group  in  AfricarvAmerican  history  lias  a 
more  consistent  record  of  striving  for  this  putv 
lic  participation  ttian  the  black  sokJier.  Ttie 
black  soldier  participated  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
k:an  war,  whch  ironically  thrust  ttie  United 
States  into  ttie  world  as  a  colonial  power.  Afri- 
carvAmerk:an  sokliers  fought  to  put  down  a 
Philippine  rebellion  and  liberate  subjugated 
peoples  of  Afrk:an  descent  in  Cutia.  Paradox- 
Kally,  in  ttie  quest  for  equality  and  justice  at 
tiome,  AfricarvAmerican  soldiers  often  were 
forced  to  stare  down  the  irony  of  introducing 
imperialism  to  other  lands. 

In  Woild  War  I,  New  Yort<'s  369th  Infantry 
were  the  first  black  soldiers  under  fire.  After 
191  consecutive  grueling  days  of  batUe  ttie 
regiment  suffered  approximately  900  casual- 
ties and  was  decorated  with  France's  most 
distinguistied  comt>at  medal,  ttie  Croix  de 
Guene.  Two  African-American  soldiers,  Henry 
Johnson  and  Needham  Roberts,  were  ttie  first 
American  sokJiers  to  receive  this  distinction. 

Sadly,  again,  these  same  valiant  soldiers  re- 
turned home  only  to  learn  ttiat  their  condition 
was  kJertk:al  to  ttie  one  in  which  ttiey  left  Ttie 
kxig  hot  red  summer  riots  of  1919  only  rein- 
forced Or.  DuBois's  ctiaracterization  of  the 
20th  certury:  "The  problem  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, is  ttte  problem  of  ttie  cotor  line— the  rela- 
tion of  ttn  darker  to  the  lighter  races  and  men 
in  Asia,  Africa,  in  America  and  the  islands  of 
ttie  sea."  DuBois  was  right.  It  was  a  segment 
of  this  conflKt  ttiat  caused  the  Civil  War,  in- 
vented Jim  Crow  and  contritxjted  to  ttie  vola- 
tile state  of  race  relations  during  ttie  period  inv 
mediately  foltowing  Worid  War  I  and  the 
1920's. 

During  Workj  War  II  segregated  black  units 
fought  admiratily  against  ttie  Germans  and 
were  anrvng  ttie  first  to  liberate  ttie  Nazi  corv 
centration  camps.  Black  units  were  involved  in 
every  mnjor  battle  of  Worid  War  II,  ttie  Baffle 
of  the  BLige,  the  Coral  Sea,  ttie  invaskxi  of 
htorman^y,  Nortti  Africa  arxJ  Seily.  Units  were 
only  des^egated  at  times  of  necessity. 

Asa  Phillip  Randolph  threatened  ttie  Roo- 
sevelt administration  with  a  march  on  Wastv 
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ington,  DC  in  1942  to  protest  segregation  in 
tfie  armed  forces.  Roosevelt  conceded  mini- 
mally and  the  march  was  called  off.  Armed 
forces  units  were  not  integrated  until  1950  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War.  Although  World  War  II 
was  ttie  last  declared  war,  AfricarvAmericam 
have  fought  in  Korea,  Letianon,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Vietnam,  Grenada,  Panama  and  most 
recently  the  Persian  GuH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  give  a  txief  sunv 
mation  of  AfricarvAmericans  quest  for  equality 
through  the  military  service  as  a  tritxjte  to  all 
African-Americans,  txjt  especially  to  the  tiiack 
veterans  of  all  wars,  their  families,  arxj  to 
those  persons  involved  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm. 

Additionally,  tMcause  many  of  these  tyave 
men  and  women  were  denied  their  proper  ac- 
colades at  ttie  time  of  their  heroic  deeds,  it  is 
vitally  important  to  me  ttiat  the  facts  and  conv 
mentaries  on  these  soldiers  are  reported  as 
accurately  as  possit>le.  My  desire  is  not  to  cre- 
ate a  new  tilack  mythology  atxxjt  our  historical 
past.  Rattier,  my  purpose  is  to  expose  the  ir>- 
vention  of  old  western  ones  and  newer  syn- 
thetic creations  adapted  for  contemporary  re- 
search historians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  Chairman 
Stokes  for  his  initiative  and  all  those  who 
have  joined  in  to  make  this  year's  Black  His- 
tory Month  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  my 
life  time. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  celet)rate  the  accomplishments  and  rk:h 
history  of  tiiack  Americans,  we  can  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  wor1<  of  ttie  historically 
t>lack  colleges  and  universities. 

Black  Americans,  as  well  as  all  Americans, 
can  only  achieve  ttie  fruits  of  success  wtien 
they  txjikl  tlieir  dreams  on  a  solM  educatk>n. 

Historically  t)lack  colleges  and  universities 
have  stKXjklered  a  tremendous  k>ad  and  we 
stxMJkf  commit  ourselves  to  (xeserving  and 
enhancing  their  place,  as  a  primary  outlet  for 
biack  Americans  to  further  their  academk:  cre- 
dentials. 

It  is  an  especially  important  time  for 
HBCU's.  While  ttiese  institutkxis  represent 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  nationwide,  almost  a  quarter 
of  tiiack  college  students  attend  those  schools. 

In  order  to  support  and  entiance  ttie  per- 
formance of  ttie  HBCU's,  ttie  publk;  and  pri- 
vate sector  must  continue  an  active  partner- 
ship to  coordinate  a  higher  education  with  real 
economic  opportunities  once  students  grad- 
uate. 

By  getting  both  parties  involved  in  ttie  class- 
room, ttie  transition  to  ttie  woridng  worM  will 
give  black  people  greater  chances  at  emptoy- 
ment  and  career  enhancement 

The  Federal  Government  must  implement 
its  ot>iectives  of  coonfnating  ttieir  departments 
with  HBCU's  with  an  active  outreach  effort 

Any  Federal  initiative  sounds  good  on 
paper,  txjt  it  is  the  implementation  wtiich  will 
foster  meaningful  k>ng-term  opportunities  for 
black  Americans. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  it  akxie 
given  the  resources  available.  That  is  why  we 
must  encourage  more  private  initiative,  in  con- 
cert with  Federal  actkm. 

Wtiy?  Because  it  is  in  everyone's  interest  to 
do  so  for  ttie  economic  future  of  our  country. 
While  tvKMhirds  of  the  HBCU's  are  privately 


funded,  more  funding  is  needed,  partKulariy 
from  corporatkms  and  small  companies  eager 
to  replenish  their  ranks  with  competent  work- 
ers. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  almost  a  third  of 
ttiose  at  precollege  age  will  be  from  minority 
groups.  Those  numbers  woukj  normally  par- 
allel the  type  of  work  force  that  will  be  running 
our  economy. 

They  will  require  higher  educational  opportu- 
nities to  not  only  enter  the  work  force  with  a 
level  of  competence,  but  dimb  to  areas  of 
management  responsibility. 

If  we  folknv  market  trends,  the  number  of 
minority  consumers  will  also  t>e  growing.  It 
seems  a  natural  fit  to  accelerate  the  viability  of 
HBCU's  to  meet  these  new  marketing  require- 
ments. 

These  goals,  if  fulfilled  with  some  aggres- 
sive implementatwn,  will  not  favor  one  group 
over  anottier. 

They  will  increase  competitkxi  and  thus, 
provide  economk:  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  our  tiiack  youth  will  not  be  left  be- 
hind. 

Once  we  begin  to  achieve  these  goals,  and 
send  more  qualified,  college  educated  t)lacks 
into  the  workplace,  ttiey  in  turn,  will  be  role 
models  for  future  generatkms  eager  to  fulfil 
the  American  dream. 

I  have  seen  ttiis  work  in  my  own  office.  My 
executive  assistant  is  a  graduate  of  a  HBCU. 
He  has,  for  ttie  last  10  years,  been  teaching 
part-time  at  a  HBCU,  offering  Ns  experience 
and  insigtits  to  black  students. 

This  is  the  type  of  kxig-term  solutkKi  black 
Americans  need  and  deserve. 

The  Federal  Government  can  do  its  part  by 
setting  a  proper  example  through  its  goals  and 
ot)jectives. 

The  private  sector  must  respond,  in  kind,  if 
ttiey  are  to  remain  competitive  and  grow  into 
ttie  next  century. 

The  history  of  the  black  colleges  and  univer- 
srties  are  full  of  success  stories. 

We  stiouM  wori(  togettier  to  make  edu- 
catkxial  opportunities  fkxirish  for  those  who 
seek  to  strengthen  their  minds  and  achieve 
their  dreams. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  Black  History  Month  tiy  paying 
tribute  to  ttie  Massachusetts  54th  Infantry,  ttie 
most  well-known  black  regiment  in  the  Civil 
War. 

At  the  beginning  of  ttie  Civil  War,  Frederick 
Douglas  called  upon  President  Lincoln  to  altow 
slaves  and  freed  blacks  into  ttie  Union  Army, 
to  form  wtiat  he  called  ttie  "sable  ann"  of  ttie 
military.  As  one  wtw  understood  that  the  Civil 
War  woukf  first  and  foremost  tMCome  a  war 
over  slavery,  tie  argued  tliat  if  ttie  military 
were  to  altow  the  black  man  into  its  ranks, 
"there  is  no  power  on  earth  wtiwh  can  deny 
ttiat  he  has  earned  ttiat  right  to  citizenship.'' 
But  it  was  not  untl  1863  that  Massachusetts 
Gov.  John  Abion  Andrews,  an  enthusiastk: 
atxilittonist,  was  able  to  receive  permisskxi 
from  ttie  Federal  Government  to  raise  a  black 
regiment  That  permisston  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Massachusetts  54th  Infantry.  Although 
tliere  were  eariier,  more  surreptitnus  attempts 
to  altow  blacks  into  the  army,  inctudvig  Coto- 
nel  Higginaon's  use  of  black  troops  for  Union 
raids  in  South  Carolina,  ttie  54th  quickiy  be- 


came the  most  wel-known  black  unit  in  ttie 
Union  Army. 

Most  of  us  have  probably  seen  ttie  brave 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  54th  portrayed  in 
the  recent  popular  movie.  "C^ory,"  whteh  ends 
with  that  regiment's  proudest  moment  and  first 
significant  test  on  the  betUefiekJ.  For  sokfiers, 
the  real  test  of  a  regiment's  capability  is  its 
petiormance  and  bra\«ry  in  battle.  The  men  of 
the  Massachusetts  54th  knew  that  their  per- 
formance would  be  a  test  of  not  only  their 
regiment,  but  of  all  blacks  in  ttie  Natxxv 
Therefore,  after  2  days  without  rest  or  rattons. 
the  commander  of  the  54th,  Col.  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  dklnt  hesitate  to  volunteer  his  unM  to 
lead  an  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  A  Confed- 
erate earthwori(  deferxfng  Ctiartestown  har- 
bor. Although  historians  argue  that  the  assault 
was  badly-timed  by  Union  strategists,  ttie 
Massachusetts  54ih  was  able  to  successfully 
gain  Fort  Wagner's  parapet  and  held  it  for  an 
hour  before  retreating.  The  bravery  displayed 
at  Fort  Wagner  by  the  Massachusetts  54th 
has  been  repeated  by  black  sokters  in  ttie 
U.S.  military  on  countless  oocasnns  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  includes  ttiose  men  and  women 
wtK)  are  presently  serving  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 

While  ttie  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  a 
minor  skimiish  in  ttw  history  of  ttie  Ovi  War, 
it  was  a  fuming  point  for  the  role  of  black  sol- 
diers in  the  war.  Throughout  the  North,  ttie 
press  praised  the  vator  of  the  black  sokSers, 
and  many  skeptnal  wtiites  in  the  military  be- 
came quickly  convinced  that  recruiting  blacks 
was  a  wise  decision.  The  Atlantk:  Monthly  de- 
clared that  The  manhood  of  ttie  cokired  races 
shines  before  many  eyes  ttiat  wouU  not  see," 
and  by  the  end  of  ttie  year  ttie  number  of 
black  regiments  in  the  Unton  Army  had  dou- 
tiied.  In  1864,  when  President  Lincoln's  advis- 
ers suggested  his  pro-abolition  stand  may  cost 
him  ttie  electton,  Lincoln  pointed  out  ttiat  if 
black  soMiers  were  willing  to  "*  *  *  stake  their 
lives  for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  ttw 
sto'ongest  motive — even  ttie  promise  of  free- 
dom. And  ttie  promise  being  made,  must  t>e 
kept" 

While  recruiting  volunteers  ttirougtiout  ttie 
North  for  the  Massachusetts  54th,  Frederick 
Douglass  once  declared  ttiat  Massachusetts 

was  first  in  the  War  of  lndepende(x«; 

first  to  break  ttie  chains  of  her  slaves;  first  to 
make  ttie  black  man  equal  before  ttie  law;  first 
to  admit  cotored  chiktren  to  her  common 
schools.  She  was  ttie  first  to  answer  with  her 
t)k)od  the  alarm-cry  of  ttie  natton  wtien  Ns  cap- 
ital was  menaced  t>y  ttw  Rebels  *  *  *  ktassa- 
ctHJsetts  now  wefcximes  you  as  tier  soUters." 
Massachusetts'  strong  abolitionist  tradtton  is 
certainly  somettiing  of  wtitoh  Bay  Staters  can 
be  proud.  But  it  is  the  black  sokfers  thenv 
selves  who  fought  for  and  won  ttieir  own  free- 
dom. 

Bartnra  J.  Fields,  a  historian  most  Ameri- 
cans woukJ  recognize  by  her  appearance  in 
the  Ken  Bums'  film  re(»ntty  aired  t>y  PBS, 
"The  Civil  War."  has  written  that  "freedom  dU 
not  come  to  thie  slaves  from  words  on  paper, 
eittier  ttie  words  of  Congress  or  those  of  ttie 
Presklent"  Rather,  says  FieMs.  "It  was  ttiey 
who  taught  ttie  nation  tttei  it  must  place  ttie 
atx>lition  of  slavery  at  ttw  head  of  its  agenda." 
By  votonteering  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom, 
ttw  brave  men  of  ttw  Massachusetts  54tti  In- 
fantry helped  to  teach  ttiis  lesson,  and  it  is  in 
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part  because  of  their  actions  ttiat  t>lack  sot- 
dWTS  of  later  generations  were  at}le  to  corv 
tinue  the  battle  for  racial  equality  in  ttie  United 


J  Ml 


Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  celebrating 
Black  History  Month.  I  vvouM  also  like  to  thank 
Congressman  LCXJIS  Stokes  and  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  for  their 
initiative  in  provicfing  members  of  the  House 
ttiis  opportunity  to  note  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  African-Americans  to  our  country's  cul- 
tural, business,  educational,  scientific,  and  po- 
Htnallife. 

Since  1976,  the  United  States  has  officially 
commemorated  Black  History  Month.  In  every 
aspect,  this  recognitkm  of  tt)e  contributions 
made  t>y  AfricarvAmericans  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States  was  tong  overdue.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Natkm's  founding,  Afri- 
carvAmericans have  played  a  major  role  in 
making  our  country  a  better  place  in  which  to 
ive  arxl  wodc. 

It  is  appropriate  tfiat  the  theme  for  this 
year's  observance  of  Black  History  Month  is 
"Education  America:  Black  Universities  and 
Colleges — Strengths  and  Crises,"  since  the 
man  given  credit  for  the  celebration  of  Black 
History  Month  was  Carter  G.  Woodson,  a 
prominent  educator,  historian,  and  autfior.  A 
pnneer  in  the  study  of  black  history,  Dr. 
Woodson  inaugurated  Negro  History  Week  in 
February  1926,  arxl  this  achievement  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  natnnal  recognitkxi  of  Black 
History  Month. 

America's  t>lack  universities  and  colleges 
deserve  our  support  Historically  black  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  have  played  a  central 
role  in  advancing  the  cause  of  civil  rights  and 
promoting  access  to  quality  education  for 
black  men  and  women. 

During  times  in  our  Nation's  history  when 
the  cotor  of  a  student's  skin  often  represented 
an  obstacle  to  obtaining  an  education,  black 
universities  and  colleges  proved  to  \he  world 
that  intellectual  achievements  were  not  sut>ject 
to  a  cokx  barrier. 

Prominent  black  educators  like  Booker  T. 
Washingtoa  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Dr. 
Benjamin  E.  Mays,  of  Morehouse  College,  Dr. 
Frederick  Patterson,  fourxler  of  tfie  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  Dr.  W.E.B.  DuBois. 
founder  of  the  Natkxiai  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  and  Mary 
McLeon  Bethune.  founder  of  Bethune- 
Cookman  Colege,  set  oustanding  examples 
for  Americans  of  every  cokx.  Ttiese  edu- 
cational leaders  recognized  the  vahje  of  edu- 
cation, both  for  ttie  development  of  individual 
human  potential  and  for  the  expansnn  of  un- 
derstarxing  among  men  and  women. 

While  legal  barriers  to  educational  attain- 
ment have  been  removed,  historically  tAack 
universities  and  colleges  continue  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  promoting  educational 
achievement  among  African-Americans.  Such 
schools  often  set  the  starvjard  for  efforts  at 
exparxfing  educational  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties. These  institutnns  have  never  forgotten 
their  tradWons  of  serving  black  communities 
and  helping  btock  men  and  women  to  realize 
their  dreams  of  higher  education. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month,  I  be- 
ieve  ttiat  we  shouM  all  redednate  ourselves 
to  tfie  expansnn  of  educatkxial  opportunities 


for  Alk'icarvAmericans.  Such  efforts  can  go  be- 
yond the  laudatory  words  we  speak  here 
today.  In  addition,  let  us  express  our  support 
for  historically  black  universities  and  colleges 
by  supporting  legislation  that  ensures  appro- 
priate finarmal  support  for  these  Institutions 
and  measures  which  provkje  educational  as- 
sistance to  all  Americans  who  seek  a  quality 
education. 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
arxj  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributtons  that  black  Americans  have  made  to 
our  Nation.  The  contritxjtions  that  blacks  have 
made  to  our  great  country  have  long  been  Ig- 
nored and  often  forgotten  by  many. 

Before  joining  this  distinguished  body  I  had 
the  privilege  to  be  president  of  the  Rochester 
Red  Wings,  the  triple  A  farm  team  of  the  Balti- 
more Orioles.  During  my  tenure  with  the  Red 
Wings,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  players 
that  bter  became  Major  League  stars.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  players  were  as  close  to  me 
as  ttie  great  Luscious  "Luke"  Easter. 

Luke  was  one  of  the  first  t)lacks  to  gain 
entry  into  major  league  baseball,  following  the 
great  Jackie  Rotjinson  by  only  2  years.  Luke 
had  little  professional  training  before  the 
Cleveland  Indians  signed  him  out  of  the  Negro 
American  League.  His  lack  of  training  was 
overshadowed  by  his  friendliness,  warmth, 
generosity  of  spirit,  and  of  course  his  baset>all 
prowess. 

Luke  joined  the  Indians  at  the  age  of  33.  Al- 
though plagued  by  chronic  knee  injuries  that 
limited  his  career  to  491  games  with  Cleve- 
land, his  long  home  runs  made  him  a  fan  fa- 
vorite. Luke's  477-foot  home  run  is  regarded 
as  tlie  longest  home  run  ever  hit  in  Cleveland 
Municipal  Stadium.  One  can  only  imagine 
what  Luke  could  have  accomplished  had 
major  league  baseball  not  waited  until  1947  to 
welcome  the  great  athletes  that  played  in  the 
Negro  leagues. 

My  relatk}nship  with  Luke  began  after 
Luke's  successful  career  with  the  Cleveland 
Indians  and  the  Triple  A  Buffalo  Bisons.  Luke 
joined  the  Rochester  Red  Wings  in  1959.  At 
that  time  I  was  president  of  the  Red  Wings. 
Luke  spent  6  seasons  as  a  player  and  a 
coach  in  Rochester,  where  he  became  a  leg- 
erxl.  Even  rrow,  Luke  is  regarded  in  Roch- 
ester, NY,  as  the  rrvjst  popular  player  In  the 
history  of  tfie  Red  Wings.  After  my  departure 
from  the  Red  Wings  organization,  Luke  and  I 
remained  in  close  contact. 

Tragrcally,  on  March  29,  1979  Luke  was  fa- 
tally shot  in  the  heart  during  an  attempted  rob- 
bery wfien  he  refused  to  relinquish  the  cash 
he  had  in  a  shopping  t)ag.  The  money  in  the 
t>ag  was  not  his,  it  was  from  checks  he  had 
cashed  for  fellow  workers  at  the  Aircraft  \Notk- 
ers  Alliance  at  TRW,  Inc. 

Lii^e's  6-foot-4,  240-pound  frame  couki 
never  measure  up  to  his  amazingly  large 
heart.  Luke  is  a  man  we  will  not  forget  not 
only  for  his  t>aset)all  at)ility,  txjt,  for  tfie  way  fie 
gave  of  himself  to  his  fans  and  each  commu- 
nity wtiere  fie  played.  The  many  contributions 
and  the  timeless  effort  tfiat  this  man  gave  can- 
not be  detailed  in  this  short  speech.  He  was 
truly  t}igger  than  life. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  a 
century,  AfricarvAmericans  have  played  a  key 
role  in  tfie  growth  and  development  of  Hudson 


County,  KtJ.  my  congresskmal  district.  A  nunv 
ber  of  AffKarvAmericans  have  gained  promi- 
nent places  in  the  history  of  our  county  and 
deserve  to  be  honored  as  part  of  Black  History 
Month. 

I  am  especially  reminded,  during  this  time  of 
war  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  of  two  of  the  many 
black  Hudson  County  residents  who  distin- 
guished themselves  fighting  for  our  Nation. 

Decatur  Dorsey  earned  tfie  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  our  Nation's  higtiest  award 
for  valor,  during  tfie  Civil  War.  A  former  slave, 
Dorsey  was  1st  Sgt.  of  Company  B,  39th 
Regiment,  U.S.  cok>red  troop. 

On  the  moming  of  July  30, 1864,  Dorsey  led 
his  corifipany  at  the  Battle  of  Petersburg,  VA. 
Carrying  tfie  Union  colors,  he  moved  forward 
during  the  battle  and  nrwunted  his  flag  on  Con- 
federate soil  afiead  of  his  regiment.  When 
Union  troops  retreated,  Dorsey  fiekj  tfie  col- 
ors. He  then  rallied  the  troops  for  another 
charge.  His  advarx^e  was  tfie  only  successful 
Union  foray  of  tfie  day. 

After  the  war,  Dorsey  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Hotx>ken,  NJ,  wfiere  he  lived  until  his  death 
on  July  11,  1891.  For  years,  his  grave  lay  for- 
gotten in  Ftower  Hill  Cemetery  in  North  Ber- 
gen, until  it  was  discovered  in  1984.  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  rededk^a- 
tion  ceremony  during  which  a  Medal  of  Honor 
martter  was  placed  on  Dorsey's  grave. 

The  seicond  resident  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
fought  during  Worid  War  II.  Dr.  William  Gar- 
fiekJ  Wilkerson  of  Jersey  City  showed  the 
same  meWe  as  Dorsey.  Wilkerson,  txirn  June 
16,  1916  in  Newman,  GA,  was  one  of  the  first 
four  bladk  test  pilots  recruited  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force. 

Wilkerson  served  from  1942  to  1946  as  a 
fighter  pibt  with  the  99th  Fighter  Squadron  of 
the  332d  Army  Air  Force  Fighter  Group.  He 
was  sfiot  down  over  Rome  in  1944,  t>ut  was 
returned  to  the  allies  by  the  Italian  resistance 
movement. 

During  the  war,  he  received  tfie  Air  Force 
Air  Medal  with  clusters,  the  distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

After  leaving  tfie  Army,  Wilkerson  went  to 
medk^al  scfiool  in  Geneva  on  a  fellowship  from 
tfie  Institute  of  International  Education  and 
opened  a  practice  in  Jersey  City  in  1958.  He 
was  an  abstetrk;ian/gynecologist. 

While  tending  to  his  community's  medical 
needs,  Wilkerson  also  became  involved  in  pd- 
itk^s.  He  served  as  a  New  Jersey  assembly- 
man from  1972  to  1974.  He  was  also  a  board 
of  mental  health  vice  chairman,  Jersey  City 
Housing  Authority,  cfiairman,  a  polk:e  surgeon, 
a  member  of  the  Jersey  City  Health  Commis- 
sion, and  president  of  the  Hudson  County 
Cfiapter  of  the  National  Association  for  tfie  Ad- 
vancement of  Cokired  People. 

In  1982,  Wilkerson  received  a  master  of  di- 
vinity degree  from  Drew  Theok)gk:al  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  at  tfie  Monu- 
mental Baptist  Chuch  in  Jersey  City. 

Wilkerson  died  September  21,  1984,  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Medial  Center  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  life  of  another  noted  African-American 
showed  tfiat  Hudson  County's  black  commu- 
nity displayed  compassion  as  well  as  bravery 
and  civil  leadership.  1  can  think  of  no  better 
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example  of  this  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
less  fortunate  than  Dr.  Lena  Frarv:es  Edwards. 

A  native  of  Washington,  DC,  Edwards  set 
up  a  medical  practice  in  Jersey  City  after 
graduating  from  Howard  University  Medical 
School  in  1924.  An  obstetrician/gynecologist, 
she  tended  to  the  needs  of  the  European  im- 
migrants in  the  city's  Lafayette  section.  Ed- 
wards also  founded  the  People's  Charitable 
League,  wtiich  opened  a  day  nursery  in  Jer- 
sey City. 

Edwards  was  an  early  promoter  of  natural 
childbirth  and  was  appointed  a  resident  at  the 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  in  1944. 
She  practiced  in  Jersey  City  until  1960  wtien 
she  traveled  to  SL  Joseph's  Mission  at  Here- 
ford, TX,  to  wotk  with  Mexican  migrant  wodc- 
ers,  wtx)  were  t)adly  in  need  of  prenatal  care. 

Using  her  own  money,  Edwards  estat}lished 
a  modem  maternity  hospital  for  the  latmr 
camp. 

In  1964,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  award- 
ed her  ttie  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  for 
her  work  in  Texas. 

Edwards  returned  to  Jersey  City  in  1966 
and  worfced  there  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
was  the  medical  coordinator  for  the  Jersey 
City  Preschool  Antipoverty  Program  and 
taught  at  ttie  St.  Peter's  college  institute  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  I  had  ttie  pleasure  of  serving 
with  her  on  the  St.  Peter's  college  board  of  re- 
gents. 

While  Edwards  received  numerous  awards, 
as  a  devout  Cattidic  she  most  cherished  the 
Poverello  Medal.  This  is  a  religious  award  tie- 
stowed  on  individuals  whose  life  exemplifies 
that  of  SL  Francis  of  Assisi. 

One  of  Edwards'  last  efforts  before  her 
death  on  Decemt>er  3.  1986,  at  the  age  of  86 
was  to  estat>lish  a  scholarship  trust  at  Howard 
University  Medical  School 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  my 
dtstinguistied  colleagues  agree  these  three  in- 
dividuals set  an  example  to  be  followed  not 
just  by  ttie  t>lack  community  in  Hudson  Coun- 
ty, txjt  t}y  all  peoples  ttiroughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
pride  tttat  I  rise  today  in  observance  of  Black 
History  Month. 

We  shouM  took  at  Black  History  Month  not 
only  as  a  time  for  celebration,  but  as  a  time 
kx  renewal  and  imptementatkin.  We  must 
begin  to  incorporate  solutions  to  ttie  crises  our 
young  men  and  women  are  faced  with  on  a 
daUy  basis. 

By  celebrating  Black  History  Month  we  take 
a  kMk  t>ack  at  ttie  great  leaders  of  our  past 
and  present.  These  men  and  women  had 
great  dreams  for  their  people  and  woukj  be 
proud  to  see  ttiem  t)ecome  realities.  The  real- 
ization of  their  aspirations  can  no  kxiger  be 
simple  statements,  they  must  exist  as  fact  for 
our  young  people. 

We  must  t>egin  to  ensure  ttie  success  of  fu- 
ture generations  to  come.  We  have  to  stop  the 
madness  of  drugs,  vk>lence,  crime,  mental  and 
physk^  atxjse,  social  decay,  and  general  ap- 
attiy  toward  ctianging  a  system  wtireh  is  de- 
stroying our  youth.  Wtiat  do  we  as  Americans 
have  to  totik  forward  to  if  ttie  leaders  of  tomor- 
row cant  make  it  over  the  ot)stacles  of  today? 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  obstacles  one  of 
our  greatest  leaders.  Makx>lm  X,  displayed  to 
ttie  worid  wtiat  ttie  power  of  self-4(nowledge 
and  determination  couki  do.  Malcolm's  life  was 


a  true  testimony  to  strength,  courage,  and 
dedicatkm.  He  was  a  man  faced  with  many  of 
ttie  same  obstacles  our  young  men  and 
women  find  ttiemseives  faced  with  today.  Pov- 
erty, racism,  vk>lence,  substance  atxjse,  and  a 
sense  of  hopelessness  are  leading  our  future 
generatkxis  down  a  pathway  of  destructkxi. 
Yet  Makx>lm  was  uncompromising;  he  refused 
to  alkjw  ttie  directkxi  of  his  Kfe  to  be  dictated 
t>y  others. 

Mak»lm  t>egan  his  process  of  self-discovery 
and  educatkm  while  incarcerated  in  prison.  He 
read  everything  he  coukj  get  tiis  hands  on.  He 
was  not  afrakj  to  open  up  Ns  mind  and  ex- 
plored ttie  regk>ns  of  life  whch  had  been  for- 
eign to  him  twfore.  He  challenged  the  system 
wheh  held  his  people  In  txmdage  and  was  not 
afraid  to  give  his  life  If  it  meant  others  might 
tie  free  of  he  chains  whteh  kept  them  op- 
pressed. 

We  must  folkjw  Malcolm's  lead  of  self-deter- 
mination and  education.  Time,  understanding, 
direction,  and  concem  must  be  given  to  our 
young  people,  for  ttiey  have  no  one  else  txjt 
us  to  turn  to.  So  let  us  tiegin  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  not  only  Black  History  Month  txjt 
every  month  as  a  ctiance  to  renew  and  Imple- 
ment changes  Into  our  social  structure  that  will 
be  celebrated  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  Is  Black 
History  Month.  While  it  is  appropriate  to  set  a 
special  month  askJe  to  honor  African-Ameri- 
cans for  ttie  contritxjtions  we  tiave  made  to 
our  country,  ttie  lessons  ttiat  are  taught  during 
Black  History  Month  stioukj  be  recognized 
throughout  ttie  year.  Black  history  is  not  only 
for  African-Americans,  but  rt  enriches  and  en- 
hances ttie  lives  of  aH  Americans.  The  accom- 
plishments and  contritxjtkMis  of  Afrk:an-Ameri- 
cans  to  our  society  shoukd  tie  incorporated 
Into  our  history  texts  and  become  an  integral 
part  of  each  State's  educational  curriculum.  It 
is  Imperative  ttiat  all  students  tienefit  from  Afri- 
can-American history  In  order  to  achieve  true 
tiarmony.  Toward  ttiat  end  we  must  learn 
tollerance,  respect  and  appreciation  for  each 
ottier. 

We  must  strive  to  attain  our  goal  of  accu- 
rately Incorporating  African-American  history 
into  our  Natkxi's  history  books.  From  the  Irv 
ventk>n  of  ttie  traffk:  Ugtit,  sutiways,  arxj  ele- 
vators, to  rock  and  roll,  jazz,  and  gospel 
muse,  we,  as  African-Americans,  tiave  played 
an  Important  role  in  America's  history  and  cul- 
tural devekipmenL  Unfortunately,  many  of  our 
ctiiklren  tielieve  ttie  misconceptxm  ttiat  Afri- 
can-Americans have  contributed  little.  If  any- 
ttiing  at  all,  to  America's  rich  heritage. 

African-American  chikjren  are  constantly 
under  a  barrage  of  negative  images  via  the 
media.  Ttiere  are  so  many  positive  role  mod- 
els that  our  chikjren  need  to  be  aware  of,  from 
Crispus  Attucks  to  Gen.  CoKn  Powell,  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  More  ttian  pride  is 
at  stake  tiere.  Ctiiklren  need  to  feel  self-worth 
and  realize  a  positive  sense  of  lieing.  WIttiout 
self-esteem,  goals  seem  unattainable  arxl 
dreams  and  aspirations  become  limited.  Let  us 
work  toward  insuring  ttiat  all  chiklren  accu- 
rately learn  atxxit  America's  past,  so  ttiey  can 
relate  to  the  present  and  adequately  prepare 
for  ttie  future. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ttiank 
my   colleague,   ttie   distinguistied   gentleman 


from  Ohio,  for  reserving  ttiis  time  to  ot)safve 
Black  History  Montti. 

Today,  we  honor  black  Americans  wtio  have 
made  significant  accomplishments  and  corv 
tributkxis  to  our  society,  especially  in  ttie  field 
of  educatk)n.  I  am  pleased  to  tiring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attentkm,  the  conblbutions  of  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  ttie  late  Earl  Muse. 

Eari  grew  up  in  the  small  town  of  Genoa, 
WV,  and  obtained  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  West  Virginia's  tiistoricai  biack  college. 
Bluefiekj  State,  which  is  also  kx^ated  in  my 
congressk>nal  district  Earl  sen/ed  as  assistant 
director  of  ttie  Mercer  County  Vocatkxial 
Techncal  Center  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  to  serve  as  a  memtier  of  ttie  State's 
Council  on  Vocational  Education.  His  contribu- 
trons  In  ttie  flekJ  of  education  were  recently  ac- 
knowledged with  a  posthunxxis  induction  into 
ttie  Mercer  County  Academic  Hall  of  Fame. 
Eari  was  not  only  loiown  in  ttie  educatton  fiekJ, 
but  he  tiecame  ttie  first  tilack  mayor  of  Prince- 
ton, WV,  and  ttie  first  black  State  commander 
of  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  Is  an  tionor  for  me  to  stand  here  today, 
before  my  colleagues,  to  recognize  ttie  con- 
tributions of  Eari  Muse,  a  black  American  from 
the  great  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Natkxi 
celetxates  Black  History  Month,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  vast 
accomplishments  and  contributkins  of  black 
Americans  for  ttiis  countty. 

Throughout  our  Natkxi's  history,  tilack 
Americans  have  had  ttie  determinatkxi  to  face 
great  ot)stacles  arxl  stand  up  for  the  princtptes 
that  are  ttie  foundation  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America.  Ttieir  work  has  made  our  country 
stronger  as  a  result 

We  have  all  reaped  ttie  tienefits  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  wtio  so  courageously 
fought  to  bring  understanding  and  equality  for 
all  Americans.  Today,  it  is  a  black  American, 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  wtio  is  so  successfully 
leading  ttie  fight  for  freedom  of  ttie  men  and 
women  of  Kuwait,  as  another  great  leader.  Dr. 
Louis  Sullivan,  guktes  our  Nation's  health  care 
system. 

As  we  took  to  our  next  generation  of  lead- 
ers, they  are  most  likely  attending  coNeges 
and  universities  across  this  country.  Ttie  1991 
ttieme  for  Black  History  Month  is  "Educating 
America:  Black  Universities  and  Colleges — 
Strengttis  and  Crises."  I  am  proud  to  have  two 
of  ttie  finest  of  these  institutions,  Wiberforce 
University  and  Cerrtral  State  University.  k>- 
cated  in  my  Seventh  Congresskxial  Oistrk:t  in 
Ohk). 

Founded  in  1847,  Wiltierforce  University 
was  ttie  first  college  tor  ttie  education  of  tilack 
Americans  in  this  country.  Througtiout  Its  tiis- 
tory,  Wil)erforce  has  educated  thousands  of 
students  with  ttie  tielp  of  a  quality  faculty  and 
ttie  sbtxig  foundation  of  the  Afrk»n  Metfxxfst 
Episcopal  Church.  Central  State  University, 
wtxch  began  as  a  department  of  Wiberforce  in 
1887,  became  Otiki's  only  historically  Africarv 
American  publk;  institution  of  higher  education 
in  1947. 

As  a  former  tt-ustee  of  Cento-al  State  and 
current  txiard  member  of  Wilberforce,  I  know 
botti  of  ttiese  universities  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  two  of  the  finest  institutions  in 
the  State  of  Ohk).  They  have  maintained  a 
strong  tradition  of  academk:  excellence  and 
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have  successfully  prepared  our  young  men 
and  women  for  a  variety  of  fields  and  careers. 

In  today's  world,  higher  education  is  essen- 
tiai  to  the  strength  of  our  country  and  the  so- 
cial wel-being  of  our  young  people.  Central 
State  and  Wiberforce  Universities  have  pre- 
pared young  nwn  and  women  not  only  from 
Ohio,  but  throughout  the  country,  for  tomor- 
row's chaHengee— and  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  tomorrow's  leaders. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  102d  Congress  to 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Wilberforce  and 
Central  State  Universities.  I  congratulate  them 
for  their  praiseworthy  accomplishments  and 
record  of  acfiievements. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year.  Members  of  Congress  observe 
Black  History  Month,  a  month  wtien  we  cele- 
brate and  acknowledge  ttie  many  contributions 
of  AfricarvAmericans.  Today,  I  woukj  like  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  an  adopted  son  of  New  Jersey 
and  one  of  Rutgers  University's  most  distin- 
guished alumni,  Paul  Robeson. 

The  grandson  of  slaves,  Benjamin  and 
Saba,  and  the  son  of  a  minister  who  escaped 
slavery,  Paul  Robeson  coukj  be  descrit}ed 
today  as  a  scholar-athlete,  txjt  he  was  much 
more  ttian  tt^t.  Paul  Robeson  was  a  scholar, 
an  atfiiete,  a  man  of  letters,  an  artist,  and  a 
controversial  politcai  leader. 

Paul  Robeson  graduated  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity in  1919  after  attaining  a  brilliant  aca- 
demic arxj  athletic  career.  As  tfie  first  Africarv 
American  foott>ail  player  at  Rutgers,  he  at- 
tained All-Amerk:an  status  in  1918  and  1919. 
His  prowess  on  the  foottiall  fieki  was  recog- 
nized arxl  lauded  by  many  sports  writers  of 
the  time,  who  fully  credited  Robeson  with  Rut- 
gers combined  record  of  22-6-3.  In  fact, 
Harry  J.  Rockafeller,  director  of  athletics  emer- 
itus at  Rutgers  and  the  man  behind  whom 
Robeson  played  as  a  freshman,  once  called 
him  "the  greatest  living  All-American  foott)all 
player."  Robeson's  athletk;  ability  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  foott>all  fiek),  however,  he  collected 
13  varsity  letters  during  his  undergraduate  ca- 
reer. 

Academcally,  Paul  Robeson  also  excelled. 
His  distinctkxi  in  the  classroom  earned  him 
membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Cap  and 
Skull,  the  senfor  tK>norary  society.  He  was  an 
accomplished  det>ater  and  public  speaker.  In- 
deed, he  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  as 
class  valedctorian  and  delivered  the  conrv 
me(K»ment  address.  After  Rutgers,  Robeson 
attended  Columbia  University  Law  School 
where  he  received  a  t>achek>r  of  law  degree  In 
1923.  Subsequently,  Paul  Robeson  received 
an  horxxary  master  of  arts  degree  from  Rut- 
gers as  wel  as  horxxary  doctorates  from  Rut- 
gers, Hamilton  College,  Morehouse  College, 
and  Howard  University. 

Paul  Robeson's  brilliant  career  as  an  actor 
and  a  concert  singer  sparmed  four  decades. 
While  at  Columbia,  Robeson  was  seen  by  Eu- 
gene O'Neill  in  an  amateur  play  at  the  YMCA 
in  Harlem.  After  making  his  professkxial  acting 
debut  in  Taboo,"  Robeson  appeared  in 
O'Neill's  "All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings,"  and 
later  in  "Emperor  Jones."  In  additkKi.  his  1 943 
interpretation  of  "Othelfo"  was  considered  a 
tnuniph  and  remains  the  fongest  Shakespear- 
ean run  in  Broadway  history. 

Robeson  made  his  concert  debut  in  1925 
with  a  concert  of  negro  spirituals  in  GreenwKh 


Village.  Robeson's  reputation  as  a  singer  and 
actor  spread  beyond  our  shores.  Robeson's 
travels  took  him  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
wtiere  he  learned  nearty  20  languages  includ- 
ing the  African  languages  of  Yorut>a  and  Efik. 
Indeed,  his  voice  was  descritied  by  Alexander 
Woollcott  as  "the  finest  musk:al  instrument  in 
our  time." 

As  a  political  ftgure,  Robeson  is  a  man  of 
controversy.  During  the  1950's,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Communist,  a  claim  which 
he  rejected.  In  1963,  he  was  quoted:  "I  am 
diaillusioned  because  I  find  In  Russia  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  oppression  which  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  operates  in  the  name  of 
a  bogus  liberation."  Today,  Robeson  is  ac- 
claimed for  being  a  voice  of  his  people,  a  man 
wfio  spoke  arxJ  lived  black  pride  long  before  it 
t>ecame  polltrcally  acceptable  In  the  white 
community. 

The  campus  center  at  the  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity-Newari<  t)ears  his  name.  At  Its  dedcation, 
then  PreskJent  Bloustein  said:  "We  are  here  to 
pay  homage  to  a  great  American;  a  man  who 
through  his  workl-wide  acclaim  txought  es- 
teem to  our  Nation  and  our  university."  I  share 
these  sentiments  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reiect  on  the  rich  life  of  Paul  Rot)eson  during 
Black  History  Month. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  is 
Black  History  Month — a  fitting  time  to  reflect 
on  the  significant  contributions  blacks  have 
made  to  American  culture.  Those  contributions 
art  innumerable,  and  America  is  a  better 
place  ttecause  of  them.  While  it  is  important 
that  we  reflect  on  the  vital  contritxjtnns  of 
black  Americans  to  our  Nation's  past,  it  is 
more  important  that  we  kx>k  at  the  present — 
that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  contemplate 
the  current  state  of  affairs  for  blacks  in  Amer- 
k;a. 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  now  over  100,000  black 
American  soWiers,  sailors,  airman,  and  ma- 
rines are  key  players  in  the  effort  to  end  the 
illagal  occupation  of  Kuwait  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. These  men  and  women  are  making  a 
critical  contritiution  to  preserving  and  deferxl- 
ing  our  democratk;  system. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  a  t)itter 
irony  in  the  fact  that  our  Natk>n,  which  de- 
pends on  these  fine  black  Amerkans,  has  not 
provided  the  opportunities  whk:h  they  slwuld 
halve  to  share  fully  in  the  promise  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  Congress  not 
simply  commenrwrate  the  past  txjt  act  deci- 
sively to  create  an  environment  for  opportunity 
in  Amerka's  wori<places  and  communities.  To 
that  end,  we  must  worit  to  reverse  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  hostile  to  the  legacy 
of  hard  fought  civil  rights  legislatkin. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of 
legislation  ttiat  woukf  do  just  that.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991 ,  klentical  to  the  bill  passed 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the 
PreskJent  last  year,  woukJ  reverse  a  series  of 
Supreme  Court  rulings  whk:h  have  seriously 
undercut  standing  equal  employment  law. 

This  legislation,  although  worthy  and  emi- 
nently fair.  Is  no  par^cea  and  will  not,  in  and 
of  itself,  right  all  wrongs.  Rather,  it  would  re- 
open a  wirxlow  of  opportunity  closed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  More  importantiy,  it 
woukl  demonstrate  this  Government's  commit- 
ment to  advancing  minority  opportunity  in  this 


country  at  a  time  when  many  questkm  the  ex- 
tent of  our  willingness  to  do  so.  I  ask  my  col- 
league$  to  support  Its  passage  ar)d  urge  our 
PreskMnt  to  sign  it  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  fight  an  enemy  abroad, 
it  Is  eaBy  to  overtook  our  enemies  at  home — 
enemies  that  are  striking  disproportk>nately  at 
black  Americans.  But  ttiose  adversaries  de- 
mand our  attentfon.  As  we  ptot  our  strategies 
for  the  battlefiekJs  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
must  also  pk>t  our  strategies  on  the  battlefiekjs 
in  our  own  country. 

We  r^ed  not  look  too  far  to  find  tfiese  bat- 
tlefields, Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  in  the  mkJdIe  of 
one.  Last  year,  ttie  war  on  our  shores — 
innerci^  vk)Jerx»  and  drug  wars — claimed  703 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Washington,  DC 
alone.  Deaths  and  Injuries  have  been  re- 
corded in  my  congressional  district  in  San 
Mateo  County,  CA.,  and,  unfortunately, 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  of  commitment 
we  apply  to  the  war  in  our  own  streets  shoukJ 
nfiatch  our  commitnwnt  abroad.  The  problems 
that  we  face  In  our  cities  are  just  as  serious 
arvj  deserving  of  our  attention  as  ttie  threat 
we  are  confronting  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Our  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
urban  Amerk:a,  to  create  an  environment  of 
opportunity  and  strengthen  the  civil  rights  of 
minorities  in  this  country  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  heroes  of  the  black  community,  past  and 
present. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  our  colleagues  in  commemorating  Black 
History  Month.  Every  Fetxuary,  our  Nation 
pays  tribute  to  the  contributions  whnh  African- 
Americans  have  made  to  our  country.  Ameri- 
cans of  Afrk^an  tieritage  have  contributed  to  all 
phases  of  our  society  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  but  it  is  important  to  take  the  time  to  re- 
memt>er  and  reflect  on  those  achievements. 

Pertsps  no  other  institutkxis  have  played  as 
prominent  a  role  in  the  achievements  of  Afri- 
carvAmerk:ans  than  tilack  universities  and  col- 
leges. The  State  of  Florkla  is  blessed  with  two 
such  schools,  Bethune-Cookman  University 
and  Florkla  A&M  University. 

These  institutions  are  not  just  producing 
prominent  leaders  in  the  African-American 
community;  they  are  producing  the  people 
wtK>  Mork  at  all  levels  of  government,  in  all 
areas  of  txjsiness,  in  all  areas  of  science,  and 
in  all  areas  of  the  arts.  They  work  not  just  to 
improve  the  lives  of  fellow  AfrKan-Americans; 
they  work  to  improve  the  lives  of  all  Americans 
t>y  making  this  a  more  just  and  more  equal  so- 
ciety. These  prominent  leaders  are  evkJerx% 
to  all  of  our  youth  tliat  dreams  are  reachatile. 

Many  of  ttiese  people  tiave  studied  at  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  and  universities, 
and  many  of  those  tfiey  influence  will  study 
there  ts  well.  These  institutk>ns  serve  an  inv 
portent  cuttural  and  historic  role  because  for 
many  years  they  were  the  primary  place 
wtiere  AfricarvAmericans  coukj  receive  a  col- 
lege aducatkm.  While  access  to  other  edu- 
catnnal  institutk>ns  has  widened,  ttiey  con- 
tinue to  sen/e  as  a  valuat)le  and  useful  pur- 
pose tor  ttiose  wtio  choose  ttiem  because  of 
the  cultural  focu?  and  historic  perspective 
these  Instituttons  provide. 

Afrioan-American  men  and  women  are  ex- 
celling in  virtually  every  fiekJ  in  our  society. 
When  I  first  entered  ttie  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives in  1955,  few  wouM  have  envi- 
sioned ttiat  an  AfricarvAmerican  oouW  run  for 
President,  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  or 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  These  are  but  three  of  many  areas  of 
wtiat  the  access  to  quality  educatk>n  has 
meant  to  AfricarvAmericans.  As  we  move  to- 
ward a  new  century,  we  must  continue  to  ex- 
parxj  the  educatkxial  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  and  work  to  keep  histoncally 
black  institutnns  of  higher  educatkxi  in  a  posi- 
txxi  to  help  us  meet  the  challenges  which  lie 
ahead. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  in 
celebrating  and  commemorating  February  as 
Black  History  Month. 

In  1926,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  known  as 
the  father  of  t)lack  history,  established  Negro 
History  Week— in  1976  extended  to  a  nronth— 
because  he  recognized  the  need  for  all  to  rec- 
ognize the  history  and  culture  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  nx>nth  be  set  aside  to 
horxx  the  significant  achievements  of  black 
Americans,  many  of  whom  have  lived  in  l.ouis- 
ville  and  Jefferson  County,  KY,  the  district  I 
am  honored  to  represent  in  Congress. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  during  this  special  order 
my  recent  experiences  with  the  Louisville 
Black  AcNevers  Program,  one  of  the  oldest 
such  programs  in  ttie  country.  The  mission  of 
the  Black  Achievers  Program  is  to  provide 
young  black  persons  with  positive  role  models 
wtK>  can  erx:ourage  them  to  complete  schoo! 
and  to  enter  rewarding  careers. 

The  Louisville  Black  Achievers  Program  is 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mk:hael  HarrekJ 
and  Beveriy  Brown  and  I  commend  them  on 
their  great  work  here. 

On  Feixuary  16,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  separate  group  of  some  25  high 
school  students  wfx)  have  career  interests  in 
government,  pubic  servk^,  and  communica- 
tions. I  emphasized  the  personal  satisfactk>n 
that  accompanies  put>lk:  servce  as  well  as  the 
need  to  stay  in  school  and  pursue  college 
level  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  still  needs  to  be  done  in 
providing  affordable,  quality  educatkxi  to  the 
black  youths  of  today  and  torrK>rrow.  Akxig 
with  quality  educatkm.  jobs  must  be  available 
so  that  their  dreams  may  be  fulfilled.  But, 
given  wliat  I  saw  on  Saturday  on  tfie  face  of 
tfie  students  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing, 
ttie  Black  Achievers  Program  is  moving  things 
in  ttie  right  direction. 

Before  I  end  my  comments  on  Black  History 
Month,  I  salute  all  black  Americans  wtio  are 
part  of  Operatkxi  Desert  Storm.  Black  Ameri- 
cans have  always  served  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction in  our  country's  Armed  Forces.  Ttie 
Persian  Gulf  war  is  no  exceptkin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Congres- 
skxial  Black  Caucus  for  taking  out  this  special 
order.  I  also  commend  the  great  accomplistv 
ments  of  the  Louisville  Black  Achievers  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  partKipate  in  ttie  commenxxa- 
tkxi  of  Black  History  Month.  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Stokes,  for 
once  again  organizing  this  special  order,  pro- 
viding us  with  the  opportunity  to  share  our 


thoughts  and  hopes  during  this  momentous 
American  celebratk>n. 

The  history  of  black  America  is  rooted  in  its 
struggle  for  freedom  and  equality.  African- 
Americans'  perseverance  to  overcome  im- 
measurable racism  and  oppresskxi  has  fueled 
their  numerous  accomplishments — accom- 
plishments whk:h,  to  the  discredit  of  this  Na- 
tion, have  been  greatly  overiooked.  Today,  we 
hope  to  amend  that  wrong  by  displaying  the 
remarkable  contritxjtk)ns  of  African-Americans 
for  all  to  celebrate,  admire,  respect,  and  re- 
member. 

The  foundatkxi  for  today's  awareness  of  Af- 
rican-Amercan  history  was  laid  diligently  and 
brilliantly  by  Dr.  Carter  Goodwin  Woodson. 
This  pillar  of  black  education  garnered  the  title 
"Father  of  Black  History"  as  he  paved  the  way 
for  txight  and  promising  tilack  scholars  of  the 
future.  Dr.  Woodson  created  the  AssociatkKi 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  and 
the  prestigk>us  Journal  of  Negro  History  in 
1915.  He  discovered,  researched,  and  orga- 
nized the  authoritative  body  of  knowledge  on 
African-Americans.  In  additkin,  he  devetoped 
Its  bit>liography,  methodotogy,  and  phik>sophy. 
Most  importantly,  he  produced  the  support 
system  that  perpetuated  and  popularized  the 
fieM  to  make  it  a  valuat)le  source  of  self- 
awareness  and  pride  for  African-Americans 
everywtiere. 

Many  other  blacks  also  contritxjted  slgnifi- 
cantty  to  expandng  educational  opportunities 
for  African-Amercans.  Dr.  Frederick  Patter- 
son's ncAabte  work  as  founder  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  provkied  the  means  for 
black  colleges  and  universities  to  survive  and 
grow  independently.  Also,  Dr.  Benjamin  E. 
Mays  motivated  young  t}lacks  to  reach  new 
heights  with  his  txiiliance  in  ttie  classroom  and 
later  became  the  first  black  presktent  of  ttie 
Atlanta  Board  of  Educatkxi. 

In  discussing  AfricarvAmericans'  achieve- 
ments, we  cannot  ignore  blacks'  milestones  in 
athletes  whk:h  tieiped  stiatter  many  cokx  t>ar- 
riers.  Jesse  Owens  made  Olympic  history  win- 
ning four  gold  medals  in  track  and  fiekJ  at  the 
1936  Olympk:  Games.  Baseball's  Jackie  Rob- 
inson forged  the  path  for  future  black  attiletes 
like  champk>n  boxers  Muhammad  All  and  Joe 
Louis,  wtio  used  ttie  sports  arena  to  inspire 
the  worid.  Today,  AfricarvAmerican  athletes 
continue  to  proudly  represent  tfieir  country's 
pursuit  of  excellence  on  playing  fields  around 
ttie  worid. 

Especially  pertinent  to  my  congresskxial  dis- 
trict, are  ttie  performances  and  acfiievements 
of  past  and  present  black  artists.  The  Hariem 
Renaissance  of  the  1920's  saw  a  blossoming 
of  talented  tilack  writers  such  as  Langston 
Hughes.  AfricarvAmerican  musicians'  promi- 
nence in  ttie  entertainment  txjsiness  can  be 
traced  to  a  black  t>andleader  named  W.C. 
Handy  who  is  klentified  as  the  father  of  the 
tAuBS.  Two  later  AfricarvAmerican  musKians, 
Duke  Ellington  and  Louis  Armstrong,  eventu- 
ally became  the  country's  leading  jazz  musi- 
cians. The  black  founder  of  Detroit's  Motown 
Records,  Berry  Gordy,  gave  ttie  music  indus- 
try some  of  its  biggest  black  stars,  including 
the  Supremes.  Marvin  Gaye,  ttie  Jackson 
Five,  ttie  Temptatkxts,  and  Stevie  Wonder. 
Today's  black  entertainers  continue  the  excep- 
tional work  initiated  by  ttieir  predecessors  and 
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now  constitute  a  dominant  force  in  the  music 
industry. 

Sadly,  many  of  Afrx»fvAmericans'  rich  corv 
tritxjtions  to  our  country  remain 
unacknowledged.  I  anxkxjsly  await  the  day  our 
Natkxi  fully  appreciates  ttie  signiftoance  of  ttw 
history  and  the  values  that  inhere  in  the  black 
traditkxi.  By  thoroughly  recognizing  black  his- 
tory, our  Natkxi  can  redress  ttie  omisskins  of 
the  past  and  enrich  our  natkxial  heritage  with 
the  brilliance,  dignity,  and  unshakable  commit- 
ment to  freedom  of  black  America. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  eartier  this  month  I 
cohosted  ttie  4th  annual  Third  District  of  Geor- 
gia Black  History  Month  observance.  My  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague— Congress- 
man Louis  Stokes— was  the  featured  speaker 
in  Columbus,  GA,  and  at  the  historically  black 
Institution  Fort  Valley  State  College. 

He  delivered  a  stirring  and  impressive  mes- 
sage, and  emphasized  that  Uack  history  is 
often  left  out  of  the  history  books.  He  particu- 
larly made  a  favorable  impresskxi  on  ttie  stu- 
dents at  Fort  Valley  State  College  by  describ- 
ing his  rise,  akxig  with  his  brottier  Cari,  from 
a  ghetto  in  Cleveland,  OH. 

Cart  Stokes  went  on  to  become  the  first 
black  to  be  elected  mayor  of  a  major  city,  and 
LOUIS  Stokes  has  been  a  Member  of  Corv 
gress  for  23  years. 

Congressman  Stokes  en^ihasized  ttiat  you 
can  be  wtiat  you  want  if  you  strive  to  do  so. 
He  pointed  out  several  black  Americans  who 
have  done  great  things  and  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  auttwrs  of  history  books.  He 
stated:  "until  we  commit  ourselves  to  ackrx>wt- 
edge  the  historcal  fact  that  black  men  and 
women  have  made  great  contributions  to  our 
hiation's  progress,  just  as  wtiite  men  and 
women  have,  our  Nation  will  never  t>e  Me  to 
realize  the  tiask;  benefit  of  our  democracy  ttiat 
all  men  and  women  are  created  equal." 

Black  History  Month  has  been  set  askle 
throughout  America  to  recognize  those  individ- 
uals, organizations,  and  communities  wfw 
tiave  played  key  roles  In  our  tustory.  Ttie  arv 
nual  event  hekj  In  the  Third  District  of  Georgia 
pays  sincere  tribute  to  ttx>se  individuals  and 
Institutions  wtio  have  conbtxjted  ttieir  efforts 
and  dedKated  their  existence  to  the  improve- 
ment of  America. 

While  we  pay  tritxite  to  black  history  during 
this  month,  we  shoukj  also  recognize  people 
and  projects  that  are  helping  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  The  proceeds  of  the  events 
in  tile  ttiird  district  went  ttiis  year  to  the  House 
of  Mercy  in  Columbus  and  the  Cleveland  W. 
Pettigrew  Endowment  Fund  at  Fort  Valley 
State  College. 

The  House  of  Mercy  was  founded  in  Colurrv 
bus  by  Mrs.  Ode  Han-is  in  1976;  and  offers  a 
k>ving  home  to  less  fortunate  people  by  pro- 
vkjing  ttiem  with  meals,  ckittiing,  stielter,  med- 
k:al  servnes,  akj  in  finding  errptoyment.  and 
drug  and  akxihol  recovery  programs.  The 
Cleveland  W.  Pettigrew  Endowment  Fund  at 
Fort  Valley  State  College  exists  to  raise  funds 
needed  for  scholarships,  faculty  devetopment. 
research,  and  academk:  activities  at  ttie  col- 
lege. 

Recognition  of  those  wtio  have  helped  bet- 
ter race  relations,  or  wtio  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  ttie  betterment  of  America,  or  wtio 
have  worthed  to  help  ttie  less  fortunate,  knows 
no  racial  boundaries. 
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Congressman  John  Lewis,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Mays, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Doi^as  Wilder,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Colin  Powell. 
Each  of  these  people  and  many  others — some 
black,  some  white— some  rich,  some  poor- 
some  living  and  some  departed — each  tried  or 
are  currenliy  trying  in  their  own  special  way  to 
worK  for  a  twtter  America.  This  spirit  continues 
to  flow  through  many  of  us  and  our  young 
people,  and  will  continue  to  tx>lster  our  free 
and  democratic  society. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  Cor^ressman 
Stokes  with  us  at  the  obsen/ances  in  the 
Third  District  of  Georgia. 

He  has  played  an  integral  role  in  this  devel- 
opment, and  he  continues  to  be  a  moving 
force  in  helping  otfiers.  Congressman  Stokes 
sen/ed  honorably  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  then 
began  a  successful  career  as  an  attorney.  In 
his  first  attempt  at  public  office,  Mr.  Stokes 
was  elected  to  the  congressional  seat  in  1968 
fie  still  represents.  This  made  him  the  first 
Uacfc  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Congressman  Stokes  currently  serves  on 
tfw  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ranks  seventh  on  tfut  prestigious  committee  of 
57  menft>ers. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee wtiich  conducted  the  investigation  and 
study  of  ttw  circumstarK;es  surrounding  the 
deatti  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luttier  King,  Jr.;  and  he 
has  been  \he  chairman  of  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Congressman  Stokes  is  a  former  chairman 
of  ttie  Congressional  Black  Caucus:  he  cur- 
rently cliairs  the  Corigressional  Black  Caucus 
Health  Brain  Trust;  he  has  t>een  named  as 
one  of  ttie  100  most  influential  biack  Ameri- 
cans by  Ebony  magazine  in  every  year  since 
1971;  he  has  been  presented  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  Award  t>y  Etxxiy  magazine;  and 
was  awarded  the  William  L.  Dawson  Award  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus. 

He  has  received  18  honorary  doctorate  de- 
grees from  distinguished  institutions. 

I  woukl  like  to  puUiciy  applaud  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Tom  Foley  for  recently  appoint- 
ing Congressman  Stokes  as  cfiairman  of  the 
House  Ethics  Committee.  It  is  a  chairmanship 
he  prevkxBly  heU  from  1981  to  1985,  and 
one  in  which  he  will  do  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  participate 
today  in  Itie  celebratkm  and  recognitk>n  of 
Black  History  Month.  I  am  also  delighted  to 
pay  trtxite  to  a  living,  breathing  example  of 
black  history  and  black  history  in  the  making: 
my  coNeague.  my  frieiKl,  Louts  Stokes. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  America  celebrates  Black  History  Month 
this  Febnjary,  we  are  provkled  an  opportunity 
to  measure  the  great  contributkxis  of  Africarv 
Americans  throughout  tfie  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. More  than  200  years  after  our  Constitu- 
tion asserted  \haA  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
we  ive  in  a  world  wtiere  all  people  are  not 
treoled  equaNy. 

BlacKii  are  twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  be 
unemployed  in  Ms  country,  and  they  are  three 
limes  as  iwly  to  be  poor.  The  infant  nrK)rtality 
rate  is  two  times  higher  among  black  babies 
than  wtiite  babies.  Racial  disparity  in  judkaal 


sentencing  is  also  strikingly  clear:  More  than 
half  of  those  executed  in  the  United  States 
were  blacks  or  other  minorities.  Employment 
discriminatkxi  continues  at  all  levels  of  tfie 
corporate  ladder. 

In  Congress  this  year  the  fight  against  dis- 
crimination continues  to  t>e  a  major  priority  as 
we  once  again  take  up  legislation  tfiat  woukl 
reinstate  antkJiscriminatk>n  law  weakened  by  a 
series  of  Supreme  Court  dectsk}ns  in  1989. 
Last  year  Congress  passed  this  legislatkin  but 
was  unat>le  to  override  tfie  PreskJenfs  veto. 
This  year,  we  are  determined  to  see  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991  become  taw.  There  is  rea- 
son to  tie  optimistx:.  Twice  in  tfie  past  10 
yeans.  Congress  has  overturned  Supreme 
Court  deciskms  tfiat  narrowed  civil  litwrties. 

Alfiough  this  country  still  has  far  to  go  in 
the  struggle  for  equality,  it  is  useful  to  reflect 
on  tie  progress  we  have  made  and  on  the 
leaders  wtio  have  txought  us  here.  In  Rocfv 
ester,  we  can  claim  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  civil  rights  struggle,  Frederick  Douglass. 
Rochester  is  wfiere  he  chose  to  make  his 
home,  publish  his  atxilitionist  newspaper,  the 
"North  Star,"  and  help  lead  the  fight  against 
slavery.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  appropriate  for  us 
to  recall  his  contribution  to  our  history  in  Fet>- 
ruary  since  this  is  tfie  month  we  commemo- 
rate both  his  birth  and  fiis  death. 

Bom  in  1817  as  a  slave  in  Maryland,  Fred- 
erick Douglass  worthed  hard  to  educate  him- 
self and  his  fellow  slaves,  all  the  time  strug- 
gling to  free  himself  from  txsndage.  In  1838, 
he  escaped  to  Massachusetts  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  abolitkin  movement  tfiat  was  just 
tiegrining  to  have  a  vorce  in  the  north. 

He  moved  to  Rochester  in  1848  and  there 
founded  his  newspaper,  which  served  as  the 
first  pulpit  for  his  politk:al  views  and  as  a 
forum  for  essays  of  tilack  writers  wfio  could 
not  be  putilisfied  elsewfiere.  In  Rochester  fie 
formulated  his  philosophy  tfiat: 

Tbe  Constitution  knows  all  the  human  in- 
habitants of  this  country  as  "the  people."  It 
makes,  as  I  have  said  before,  no  dlscrlmlna- 
tioa  in  favor  of,  or  a^rainst,  any  class  of  the 
people,  but  is  fitted  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  rights  of  all.  without  reference  to  color, 
size,  or  any  physical  peculiarities. 

Unlike  many  other  atxilitionists,  he  felt  tfiat 
the  Constitutk>n  called  upon  us  to  atxilish  slav- 
ery. He  became  an  international  hero  in  the 
figfit  against  represskin,  first  for  slaves,  then 
for  women,  and  tfien  for  freed  blacks. 

Frederick  Douglass  utimately  had  con- 
fidence tfiat  our  Constitution,  and  infierent 
human  nature,  woukj  cause  society  to  retiel 
against  the  unnatural  bondage  of  one  race  to 
arxither.  He  helped  clarify  the  debate  against 
slavery  in  an  Independence  Day  speech  to  tfie 
Rochester  Ladies'  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
1852: 

Americans!  your  republican  politics,  not 
less  than  your  republican  religion,  are  fla- 
gratitly  Inconsistent.  You  boast  of  your  love 
of  liberty,  your  superior  civilization,  and 
your  pure  Christianity,  while  the  whole  po- 
litical power  of  the  nation  ...  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  support  and  perpetuate  the  en- 
slavement of  three  millions  of  your  country- 
men. 

He  expressed  his  hope  for  the  future  in  a 
phrase  tfiat  still  has  meaning  for  the  race 
problems  afflicting  countries  around  tfie  worid 
today. 
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*  *  *  my  spirit  is  also  cheered  by  the  obvi- 
ous tendencies  of  the  age.  Nations  do  not 
now  staad  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
that  thqy  did  ages  ago.  No  nation  can  now 
shut  Itself  up  trom  the  surrounding  world 
and  trot  round  in  the  same  old  path  of  its  fa- 
thers without  interference  *  *  •  Walled  cities 
and  empires  have  become  unfashionable  *  *  * 
Intelligence  Is  penetrating  the  darkest  cor- 
ners of  ttie  globe. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  more  than  just  a 
brilliant  orator.  He  was  a  powerful*  politKal 
force  who  met  and  influenced  five  American 
presklerts.  He  saw  the  Civil  War  as  a  crusade 
to  freedom  and  urged  Presklent  Lincoln  to 
allow  blacks  to  fight  He  led  a  delegation  to 
meet  with  Presklent  Johnson  to  discuss  the 
condition  of  freed  slaves.  President  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  as  U.S.  Marshal  for  tfie  District  of 
Columbia.  PreskJent  Garfiekl  later  named  him 
Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1891,  PreskJent  Harrison  appointed  him 
as  Minister-ReskJent  and  Consul-General  to 
the  RepMblk:  of  Haiti. 

Freedom  for  all  was  his  credo.  At  a  time 
wfien  blacks  were  slaves,  he  fought  to  atxilish 
slavery.  At  a  time  when  women  and  blacks 
coukj  net  vote,  he  fought  for  tfieir  suffrage. 
The  first  issue  of  his  news(>aper  headlined 
"Rigfit  is  of  no  sex,"  and  fie  was  tfie  only  man 
who  played  a  pivotal  role  at  tfie  first  women's 
rights  movement  conference  in  Seneca  Falls, 
NY,  convincing  delegates  to  irx^lude  tfie  right 
to  vote  as  part  of  tfieir  politk^  platform.  Both 
of  these  movements  have  had  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  fie  politKS  and  polKies  of  our  country 
sirKO  then.  Frederick  Douglass  and  the  first 
women's  movement  t)egan  fights  for  equality 
tfiat  have  not  t>een  won  yet  today.  Tfiere  are 
still  no  Afrk:an-Americans  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  hEis  never  been  a  t>lack  or  a  woman 
PresklenL  While  all  can  vote,  women  and 
blacks  are  unden-epresented  in  most  electoral 
bodies. 

Frederck  Douglass  believed  that  education 
and  learning  to  support  yourself  were  the  most 
important  things  people  couU  do  to  help  tfiem- 
selves  prosper.  This  is  still  true  today,  as  the 
figfit  for  jobs,  fair  wages,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity continues,  tioth  for  African-Americans 
and  for  women. 

Without  the  leadership  of  people  like  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  this  country  would  not  fiave  a 
history  tiat  is  impelling  us,  through  struggles 
in  the  oourts.  Congress,  neighborhoods,  and 
the  workplace,  toward  unquestioned  civil  rights 
for  all.  In  February,  Black  History  Month,  we 
study  our  past  to  inspire  and  redednate  our- 
selves to  tfiat  goal.  I  hope  that  by  next  Fet>- 
mary,  we  can  look  at  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  as  a  part  of  that  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  celetx^at- 
ing  BlaOk  History  Month  at  the  same  time  we 
are  trying,  once  again,  to  enact  tfie  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991  into  law — a  measure  to  re- 
store important  antkJiscriminatkin  protecttons 
to  women,  AfricarvAmerwans  and  otfier  mi- 
norities. 

I  am  saddened  tfiat  we  find  ourselves  still 
wrestling  with  civil  rigfits  legislatton  more  tfian 
30  yeaiB  after  Presklent  Johnson  signed  tfie 
original  civil  rigfits  bill  into  law. 

But  the  fact  tfiat  the  issue  of  equality  and 
civil  rigitts  is  still  a  top  priority  is  grounds  for 
great  hope  and  pride. 
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I  can  remember  back  30  years  when  I 
joined  with  other  civil  rights  activists  in  my  own 
hometown  of  Flint,  Ml  in  the  fight  for  open 
housing.  We  surmounted  enormous  obstacles 
ttien,  thanks,  mainly,  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
extraordkiary  citizens  and  friends  who  rep- 
resented the  AfricarvAmerican  community  elo- 
quently and  tenackxisly. 

I  remember,  in  partkxilar,  Ftoyd  McCree, 
or>e  of  the  most  remaricabte  people  I  have 
known  in  Flint  wfio  in  1975  served  with  great 
horxx  and  distirx^ikm  as  our  mayor.  And  Edgar 
Holt,  one  of  the  most  marvekxjs  arxj  abkjing 
civil  rights  leaders  in  our  State.  Both  of  these 
extraordinary  people  have  passed  away,  but 
ttwir  efforts,  their  compassk>n,  their  dedicatkm 
and  the  respect  in  which  tfiey  were  hekl  are 
more  Vnan  shared  by  those  today  wtx)  cany 
on  the  fight  for  equality,  for  faimess,  for 
human  dignity. 

I  think  of  Rutien  Buries,  a  regional  director 
for  the  United  Auto  Woriters.  And  I  think  of  tlie 
wori(  of  the  Concerned  Pastors  for  Social  Ac- 
tion, a  group  of  African-American  pastors  with- 
in my  community  wfK>se  efforts  for  social  jus- 
tk:e  have  been  unforgettable. 

These  remaricable  individuals,  and  groups 
such  as  the  Urt>an  League,  the  Urt}an  Coali- 
tion arxJ  tfie  NAACP,  have  moved  mountains 
of  unjust  t)aniers.  But  as  we  stand  here  today 
celebrating  Black  History  Month,  we  also  know 
only  too  well  ttiat  ttiere  remain  miles  to  go  tie- 
fore  we  reach  true  equal  justice. 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court— 
\he  very  txxjy  whose  Brown  decisk>n  jump- 
started  the  civil  rigfits  movement — has  placed 
new  obstacles  in  our  march  toward  equality 
and  justk:e  for  all. 

To  overcome  ttK>se  obstacles,  I  and  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  introduced  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1990  2  years  ago— legislation  that 
wouk)  overturn  those  high  court  decisk>ns  so 
we  couM  restore  valuable,  preckxjs  and  badly 
needed  antkliscriminatk>n  protections  in  Vhe 
woritpiace  for  women,  African-Americans  and 
other  mirK>rities. 

Congress  passed  tfiat  legislatk>n  last  year, 
but  unhappily,  it  never  made  it  into  law. 
Parroting  the  protest  raised  by  businessmen 
tfiat  the  bill  woukj  impose  workplace  quotas, 
which  it  dkl  not,  the  Presklent  vetoed  ttie 
measure. 

We  are  back,  however,  with  a  new  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991,  whk:h  eariier  today  was 
praised  and  lauded  during  an  Educatk>n  and 
Labor  Committee  hearing  this  morning. 

I  have  great  hope  that  we  will  move  this  bill 
not  only  through  the  Halls  of  Congress  once 
again,  but  through  the  White  House  and  into 
law. 

We  live  in  a  great  denrxx^racy  where  the 
principle  of  freedom  is  among  the  dearest  We 
are  now  engaged  in  a  war  effort  in  tfie  Persian 
GuN  to  regain  freedom  for  Kuwait 

True  freedom  cannot  exist  without  equality, 
however.  A  person  canrxM  be  free  who  is  still 
shackled  by  prejudice,  discrimirtation  and  un- 
equal protection  under  law. 

At  a  time  when  patriotism  rings  jubilantly,  it 
is  worth  remembering  the  words  of  James 
Madnon  back  in  1820  that  are  inscribed  in  the 
Madteon  Memorial  Hall  in  the  Library  of  Con- 


Equal  law  protecting  equal  rlgrhte  *  •  •  the 
best  gtiarantee  of  loyalty  and  love  of  coun- 
try. 

Equally  worth  remembering  in  our  hearts 
are  the  words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
26  years  ago.  in  a  speech  on  the  steps  of  the 
State  Capitol  in  Montgomery.  AL,  March  25. 
1965.  In  urging  ttie  continuatkKi  of  "our  trium- 
phal march  to  the  realizatkxi  of  the  American 
dream,"  Dr.  King  sakJ: 

The  road  ahead  Is  not  altogether  a  smooth 
one.  There  are  no  broad  highways  that  lead 
us  easily  and  inevitably  to  quick  solutions  * 

*  *  We  are  still  in  for  the  season  of  suffering 

*  *  •  How  Long?  Not  long.  Because  no  lie  can 
live  forever  *  *  •  our  God  Is  marching  on. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wekxxne  the  op- 
portunity to  join  my  colleagues  in  observing 
Black  History  Month.  I  want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Stokes  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  and  choosing  to  NgNight  the  issue  of 
btack  universities  and  colleges. 

Historic  black  colleges  have  played  a  major 
role  over  tfie  last  century  in  educating  blacks 
at  the  college  level.  Typically  tocaXed  in  the 
south,  where  discriminatkxi  against  tilacks  has 
been  the  most  profound,  tfiese  institutk>ns 
sought  to  educate  a  population  that  was  large- 
ly isolated  from  the  rest  of  society  educatk>n- 
ally  and  politRally.  SegregatkKi  was  legal  and 
blacks  lived  under  harsh  economk:  and  social 
restrictkHis.  Despite  the  difficulties,  America  is 
home  to  neariy  100  historically  tjlack  colleges 
and  universities. 

Many  of  tfiese  schools  were  organized 
under  tfie  directkm  of  some  of  our  country's 
most  distinguished  black  leaders.  Hiram  Rev- 
ets, for  instance,  the  first  black  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  left  Congress  in  1871  to  tiecome 
the  first  presklent  of  Akxxn  A&M  College  in 
Mississippi.  In  North  Carolina,  a  black  state 
legislator.  Hugh  Cale,  introduced  a  bill  tfiat 
eventually  established  Elizabeth  City  State 
University. 

In  Texas,  we  have  eight  historically  black 
colleges  or  universities  spread  tlvoughout  the 
State.  Most  recently.  Bishop  College  in  Dallas 
ckised  arxl  I  am  pleased  to  note  tfiat  tfie  Paul 
Quinn  College  of  Waco  has  rekxated  to  tfie 
Bishop  campus  in  the  Dates  area. 

While  tfie  Uack  colleges  and  universities  in 
our  country  fiave  contributed  immensely  to  the 
educatnn  of  America's  black  conrimunity, 
many  barriers  to  educatmn  still  remain.  Statis- 
t's continue  to  indnate  that  financial  acces- 
sibility to  higher  educatkxi  is  not  a  reality  for 
the  black  community.  When  RonaM  Reagan 
was  successful  in  cutting  akJ  for  educatkm  in 
1982,  blacks  were  disproportnnately  affected. 
For  tfie  most  part,  tfie  situatkxi  has  not  im- 
proved over  tfie  last  decade. 

Today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  ttie  accomplish- 
ments of  tfie  many  d»tinguisfied  black  Ameri- 
cans, let  us  recognize  the  responsibility  we 
bear  to  change  tfie  status  quo.  Let  us  seri- 
ously evaluate  our  educatnn  agenda  and  con- 
skier  the  possibilities  before  us  tfiat  will  enable 
the  black  community  to  fully  and  equally  par- 
tRipate  in  tfie  higfier  education  process  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiis 
month  has  been  set  askle  in  commemoratk>n 
of  the  celebratkxi  of  Black  History  Month.  A 
celebratkxi  of  tfie  outstanding  acfiievements 
and  contributtons  made  t)y  African-Americans. 


We  celebrate  Black  History  Month  to  afford 
all  Americans  the  opportunity  to  lewn,  appre- 
ciate and  most  importantly  to  respect  the  role 
of  the  African-American  in  the  sfnping  of  our 
Nation. 

African-Americans  have  played  a  vital  part 
in  tfie  Ixjiking  of  our  Natton.  The  story  of 
black  America  is  one  of  vator  in  the  face  of 
hardsfiips.  courage  in  the  storm  of  injustne 
and  faith  in  the  wake  of  detoat 

The  first  blacks  were  brought  to  this  country 
against  tfieir  will,  castigated,  ostracized  and 
even  critnized.  yet  were  able  to  remain  a 
strong  people. 

Until  only  a  few  decades  ago.  we  Kved  our 
lives  separate  and  unequal.  We  were  bared 
from  most  public  fadities  and  even  made  to 
drink  at  sepiarate  water  fountains. 

In  a  natkxi  tfiat  proclaimed  lit>erty  and  ju»- 
twe  for  an — African-Americans  were  living  ne»- 
ther. 

Tfiese  events  are  significant  in  our  lives  and 
shoukl  foster  a  sense  of  prkle  among  us— a 
sense  of  pride  tfiat  enables  us  not  to  lament 
on  wfiat  has  been  done  to  us  but  rattier  what 
we  have  been  atiie  to  accomplish  in  tfie  face 
of  adversity. 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  fact  thM  African- 
Americans  own  a  major  btock  of  slock  in  ttiis 
country,  this  State,  and  tliis  city.  And  tfie  stock 
is  beginning  to  pay  divklends  as  guaranteed 
tii  the  Constitutkin  on  tfie  United  Stites. 

Africarv-American  students  wtw  graduate 
from  Lemoyne-Owen  College  can  expect  a  job 
at  Buckman  Laboratories  just  as  a  white  stu- 
dent who  gradutes  from  Rhodes  Colege. 

Graduates  of  historically  Uack  coleges  and 
universities  [HBCU's]  can  k>ok  forward  to  jobs 
at  companies  like  Eastman  Kodak,  ScfMring 
Pkxjgh,  Federal  Express,  just  Ike  graduates 
from  Memphis  State. 

Students  from  my  alma  mater  Tennessee 
State  University  can  gain  a  seat  in  ttie  U.S. 
Congress  just  Kke  graduates  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee. 

For  some  time,  we  were  of  the  mindset  that 
in  order  to  succeed  in  America  one  had  to  at- 
tend predominantly  wtiite  institutnns. 

We  found  that  premise  to  be  untrue.  Finaly 
our  peopte  are  teaming  wtiat  you  at  Lemoyne- 
Owen  College  knew  aH  afong.  HBCUs  do  a 
better  job  at  educating  our  young  peopte  Itian 
traditkxially  wfiite  institutnns. 

HBCU's  constitute  only  about  3  percent  of 
all  American  colleges  and  universities,  and  yet 
tfiey  graduate  a  fuN  40  percent  of  all  African- 
Americans  receiving  bachekx  degrees. 

Our  students  are  coming  back  home  and 
rightfully  so.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are 
valuabte  and  are  teadwig  our  graduates  so 
well  tfiat  in  today's  America,  they  wiH  gain 
seats  on  tfie  boards  of  tfie  first  Tennessee 
and  Cabinet  positions  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

Black  universities  arxlcoiteges  ar*  ttw  hope 
for  our  future.  Get  aM  tfiat  you  can  from  your 
institutnns,  complete  your  studtes.  enter  into 
tfie  woric  force  with  a  visfon  of  unfmiled  suc- 
cess, go  into  your  communities  and  assist 
those  wfK)  are  not  abte  to  assist  themselves. 

As  Afiican-Americans  we  have  a  raspon- 
sSbHitf  to  take  care  of  our  own.  to  help  one  arv 
otfier.  our  families,  our  neigfibors.  our  friends. 
Direct  them  to  opportunities,  encourage  them 
to  succeed,  and  give  ttiem  the  berwfit  of  your 
teaming. 
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Today's  HBCU's  graduates  understand  the 
need  to  support  ttieir  institutions  financially. 
Wtwn  you  do  make  it  in  corporate  America  or 
wtotever  field  you  choose  thank  your 
insilttuimn  of  higher  learning  with  a  note  from 
your  checkbook. 

It  is  up  to  the  young  people  of  today  to  take 
a  part  in  the  txjilding  of  ttie  new  world  order— 
for  if  America  is  to  continue  as  a  great  nation, 
we  must  take  an  active  role  in  making  it  so. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  be  included. 

I  think  that  as  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  it  is  important  that  we  utilize  this  period 
to  reflect  upon  our  history. 

Utilize  this  month  to  learn  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  people,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
around  the  wodd.  Study  the  accorrplishments 
of  our  people  throughout  history— for  it  Is  our 
responsibility  to  learn  about  our  history  as  a 
race. 

Believe  that  all  things  are  possitjie— for  all 
great  persons  had  a  dream  in  wheh  they  be- 
lieved. That  reminds  me  of  an  adage  that 
goes  something  Ike  this — what  ttie  mind  can 
conceive  and  twiieve  can  be  achieved.  De- 
spite adversity,  one  must  still  bielieve. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theme  for  Black  History  Month.  1991,  focuses 
on  the  importance  of  educatkjn.  For  my  home 
State  of  Hawaii,  nothing  couM  be  more  appro- 
priate. AlttKHjgh  Hawaii  does  not  have  a  large 
Afro-American  populatkxi.  its  members  have 
distinguished  ttwmselves  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation far  out  of  proportkxi  to  their  numters. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  very  first  Afro-Americans 
to  visit  our  islartds  coukj  rightfully  be  consid- 
ered the  founder  of  publk:  education  In.  Hawaii. 
In  1823.  Betsey  Stockton,  a  fonner  slave, 
sailed  with  a  company  of  missionaries  from 
New  Haven,  CT.  She  arrived  In  Lahaina,  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  on  April  27  of  thiat  year. 

Ottwrs  among  the  missnnaries  concerned 
themselves  only  with  the  educatx>n  of  the  chil- 
dren of  chiefs.  Betsey  Stockton,  however,  saw 
anoltwr  need.  She  founded  a  school  for  the 
maka'ainana,  or  commoners.  From  her  own 
Ife  experience,  she  had  learned  that  the  worth 
of  a  human  being  depended  not  on  social 
standing,  but  on  the  spark  of  life  that  resides 
witfvn  all  of  us.  When  Betsey  Stockton  left  Ha- 
waii, she  left  behind  a  foundatkxi  for  put)ilc 
educatkxi  at  a  time  wtwn  that  concept  was 
siill  struggling  for  acceptance  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

In  the  years  since  Betsey  Stockton,  count- 
less other  Afro-American  teachers,  principals, 
arxl  educatkxial  administrators  have  left  their 
mark  on  Hawaii.  Notable  among  ttiem  have 
been  Hetene  Hale,  Hawaii's  first  woman 
mayor.  State  Senator  Ctiartes  Campbell,  and 
State  Superintervlent  of  Educatmn  Donnis 
Thompson. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  these  dedicated 
Afro-American  educators  and  put>lk:  servants. 
To  them  and  to  those  wtx)  share  their  work. 
we  acknowledge  our  det>t  and  exterxj  our  grat- 
itude. Thar*  you. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  both 
pleasure  and  sadness  that  we  honor  Black 
History  Month— a  pleasure,  because  there  is 
so  much  to  celetvate  in  ttie  riches  of  African- 
Amencan  culture  and  the  great  strides  that  the 
African-American  people  have  made  in  this 
century. 


But  there  is  also  sadness,  because  the  ad- 
vancament  of  blacks  and  the  African-American 
community  have  cost  so  dearty,  claiming  the 
lives  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Medgar 
Evers>  arxl  so  many  others  In  the  tong  march 
toward  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 

We  are  here  today  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  our  African-American  bro\h- 
ers  and  sisters.  We  are  here  to  celetxate  the 
opportunities  available  to  American  black 
youth,  and  to  commit  ourselves  to  expanding 
those  opportunities.  We  are  here  today  to  re- 
state the  Inallenattie  equal  rights  of  all  African- 
American  citizens. 

For  a  start,  we  must  again  pass  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  ttiat  the  Presklent  vetoed  last  year, 
and  otiaiienge  him  to  keep  his  promises  and 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. We  must  expand  Ijuslness,  employment, 
education,  and  government  opportunities  for 
African-Americans  arxl  for  all  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Hiram  Revels  of  Mis- 
sissippi took  his  seat  as  the  first  black  in  Con- 
gress 121  years  ago  this  week.  Blacks  have 
been  woefully  underrepresented  since  then. 
Women  are  underrepresented.  Hispanics  are 
underrepresented.  AsiarvAmericans  are 
underrepresented.  Let  us  use  this  month  of 
celebration  of  good  things  to  commit  ourselves 
to  a  renewed  vigor  In  righting  tlie  wrongs. 

Mr*.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  otsen/ance  of  Black  History  Month.  While 
the  theme  for  Black  History  Month  Is  "Educat- 
ing America:  Black  Universities  and  Col- 
leges— Strengths  and  Crises."  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  Irvjividual  who  has  derrv 
onstmted  a  professional  and  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  Inner-city  youth  of  Hartford. 

Walter  "Doc"  Huriey  grew  up  in  Hartford, 
CT,  and  graduated  from  Weaver  High  School. 
After  graduating  from  Virginia  State  University 
and  teaching  in  Virginia,  Doc  Hurtey  returned 
to  Hartford  and  to  the  community  In  which  he 
had  lived.  He  served  as  tx>th  a  teacher  and 
counBetor  to  hundreds  of  youngsters  who 
passed  through  the  Hartford  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

Doc  Huriey  grew  to  be  a  leader  within  the 
community.  During  the  riots  of  the  1960's,  he 
was  Instrumental  In  easing  the  pains  of  dis- 
content and  frustration  among  Hartford's 
youth.  Through  his  own  experience.  Doc  Hur- 
ley realized  the  Importance  of  educatkin  as  an 
opportunity  and  devoted  himself  to  the  edu- 
catwr  of  ottiers,  to  the  youth  of  Hartford. 

In  1975,  while  he  was  assistant  vce  prin- 
cipal of  the  very  same  high  school  from  which 
he  was  graduated,  he  developed  the  idea  of 
using  the  baskett>all  as  a  tool  to  raise  money 
arxj  encourage  educatkinal  goals  in  Inner-city 
youth.  He  t>egan  a  furxlralslng  drive  for  stu- 
dents with  the  potential  and  the  desire  to  im- 
prove and  furttier  their  education.  Ttie  result  of 
his  dedicated  efforts  became  known  as  the 
"Doe  Huriey  Scholarship  Basketball  Classk:." 
After  1 5  years,  this  small  grassroots  drive  has 
resulted  In  a  major  scholarship  fund  supported 
by  Ideal  corporate  sponsors  and  in-kind  serv- 
ices. 

AKtiough  he  has  since  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion at  Weaver  High  School,  Doc  Huriey  con- 
tinues to  be  Involved  in  all  aspects  of  the 
scholarship  program.  His  commitment  is  more 
than  just  raising  funds  for  young  men  and 


women  to  attend  institutkKis  of  higher  learning. 
In  additk>n  to  his  fundraising,  he  works  closely 
with  gukJbnce  departments  throughout  the 
Greater  Hartfofd  School  System,  klentifying 
students  with  both  need  and  at)ility. 

By  hel(Mng  students  and  their  parents  to 
choose  colleges  whk:h  are  both  academcally 
and  financially  within  reach.  Doc  Huriey  has 
enat>led  High  school  students  to  see  that  a 
college  ediKatbn  is  possible.  His  firm  belief  in 
strong  parental  Involvement  Is  t)est  illustrated 
by  the  college  orientation  program  he  runs 
strk^y  for  parents.  This  program  assists  par- 
ents In  understanding  the  applk:ation.  Federal 
akj,  and  scholarship  process. 

Walter  "Doc"  Huriey  never  really  left  his 
nelghbortnod.  Yes,  he  went  away  to  college. 
He  acquainted  himself  with  our  great  country, 
but  he  relumed  to  Hartford.  Doc  Huriey's  dedi- 
catkin  and  commitment  to  the  young  people  of 
Hartford  is  to  t)e  commended,  for  he  has 
never  forgotten  wtiat  ctiallenges  face  a  young- 
ster. Nor  has  tie  forgotten  whiat  it  takes  to  help 
a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  make  some- 
thing of  themselt— faith,  determination,  and  a 
good  education. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  been  a  tot 
to  the  calet)ration  of  Black  History  Month  In 
east  central  Indiana  this  year.  We've  had  gos- 
pel choir  concerts.  African  craft  demonstra- 
tions, movie  screenings,  and  lectures  about 
views  of  African-Americans  in  film.  All  these 
activities  plus  poetry  readings  and  exhit}its  by 
local  t>lack  artists  and  other  events  are  to 
focus  on  diverse  experiences  in  American  his- 
tory and  contrilxitlons  by  Afrkan-Americans. 

In  preparing  to  celebrate  Black  History 
Month  I  rediscovered  a  1976  publication  by 
two  constituents  of  mine  entitled,  "A  History  of 
Negroes  In  Muncie  (Indiana)."  Some  Informa- 
tton  on  the  eariy  history  of  blacks  In  our  area 
was  of  partcular  interest  to  me. 

As  stops  on  ttie  Underground  Railroad, 
Fountain  City,  Rfchmond,  and  other  towns  and 
farms  were  safe  places  for  runaway  slaves.  In 
fact,  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  Quakers  and 
others  in  these  communities  erKX}uraged  many 
blacks  to  end  ttieir  journeys  in  the  area.  The 
Federal  census  of  1850  showed  Wayne  Coun- 
ty with  the  largest  black  population  of  any 
county  in  the  State. 

This  tolerance  was  a  result  of  IndlvkJual 
communly  standards  rather  than  statewide 
polk;y.  Altfiough,  according  to  the  first  Indiana 
Constitution,  slavery  was  not  allowed,  in  1831 
the  State  legislature  passed  a  law  fortjklding 
any  Afrioan-Amerkan  from  migrating  to  Indi- 
ana. DIsorimlnatton  worsened.  The  1850  corv 
stitution  denied  blacks  the  right  to  vote,  and  by 
1852  it  was  a  crime  for  blacks  to  settle  in  our 
State.  It  must  have  been  a  frustrating  atmos- 
ptiere  for  bilacks  wtio  did  move  here. 

Ot>vk>usly,  individuals  stood  up  to  these 
challenges.  Black  instituttons  developed,  and 
the  tilack  populatk>n  in  Muncie  grew  from  200 
blacks,  who  were  3.5  percent  of  the  population 
In  1880,  to  more  than  9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  recent  years.  It  Is  the  accomplish- 
ments of  indivkJual  African-American  citizens 
and  their  triumphs  over  ongoing  struggles  ttiat 
are  notable. 

Mr.  Goodall  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  wrote  the 
paper,  reported  on  Miss  Ella  Lulu  Vivian  Keith, 
who  in  the  1920's  helped  edit,  publish,  and 
sell  a  newspaper  called  the  Shining  Star.  She 
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used  her  position  at  ttie  newspaper  to  high- 
light ttie  careers  and  conrwnunity  activrties  of 
prominent  blacks  in  Muncie.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  was  a  great  supporter  of  Black  History 
Week.  These  activities  were  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  context  of  racial  attitudes  dur- 
ing the  1920's. 

WorM  War  II  opened  more  economic  oppor- 
tunities in  factories  for  blacks  and  women. 
While  problems  of  discriminatnn  persisted,  Af- 
rKarvAmericans  in  Muncie  were  instrumental 
in  organizing  labor  uraons  in  kx^  heavy  marv 
ufacturing  plants.  Blacks  organized  tocais  of 
the  newly  created  CIO  and  served  as  urrion 
offKials,  elected  by  both  whites  and  t>lacks. 
Having  blacks  serve  as  organizers  was  an  at- 
tempt to  separate  racial  issues  from  unioniza- 
tk>n. 

Churches  t>egan  as  and  remained  a  comer- 
stone  of  activities  of  the  black  comnrxinity  in 
our  area  and  across  the  country.  Bethel  AME 
Church  in  Muncie  was  built  on  its  current  site 
at  Jackson  and  Beacon  Streets  in  1 872.  Rev. 
James  Townsend,  for  wtXMn  the  Townsend 
Center  in  Richmond  is  named,  was  a  leader  in 
the  church  in  Rnhmond  and  became  the  sec- 
ond black  elected  official  in  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

It  is  through  this  kind  of  continuing  edu- 
catk>n  in  Amerk:an  history  that  each  of  us  can 
leam  a  little  about  others  and  ourselves.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  ttie  Nstory  of  all 
Americans  is  being  tokJ  on  a  regular  basis  and 
until  then  am  pleased  to  partk;ipate  in  cele- 
brating the  accomplishments  of  AfricarvAmeri- 
cans  and  other  Americarts. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  several  great  AfricarvAmerkans 
during  this  Black  History  Month.  OutstarxJing 
black  Americans  like  Rosa  Parks,  Marian  An- 
derson, Thurgood  Marshall,  and  Duke  Elling- 
ton are  well  known  by  us  all  for  their  commit- 
ment to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  dream  of 
equal  access  arxj  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  homr  sev- 
eral outstariding  black  Americans  from  Indi- 
ana's Third  Congressktnal  District,  Americans 
wtio  are  pertiaps  not  as  well  known  as 
Langston  Hughes  or  Jackie  Ribonson  but  who, 
through  hard  work,  talent  and  dedKatkm, 
have  made  a  difference  In  our  communities. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  Mr.  Ctiaries  Martin, 
director  of  Urt)an  Youth  ServKes  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Mishawaka.  With  a  dednatkHi  to 
young  people  ttiat  is  unparalleled,  Charies 
Martin  has  enriched  the  lives  of  hurxlreds  of 
chiMren  and  youth  of  ttie  communities  of 
South  Bend. 

Mr.  Martin  founded  and  is  presktent  of  the 
Black  Community  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc.  He 
chairs  the  outreach  committee  for  the  healthy 
babies  proiect  and  is  a  member  of  the  Park 
View  Juvenile  Diviskxi  Advisory  Board,  the  Fo- 
rums for  Youth  Self-SuffKiency,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  South  Bend  Community  School  Cor- 
poration Youth-at-Risk  Committee,  and  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  FourKlatkm  of  SL  Jo- 
seph's County. 

Among  the  many  awards  and  honors  that 
Mr.  Martin  has  been  presented  is  the  Saga- 
more of  ttie  Wabash  Award.  Although  ttiis  is 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  t>estowed  upon 
an  Indtana  citizen,  Mr.  Martin  has  been  given 
this  award  on  two  separate  occasskMis.  He 


was  recognized  by  ttie  f^attonal  Chikj  Labor 
Committee  as  one  of  ttie  top  10  youth  workers 
in  the  Natkxi  when  he  received  the  Louis  Hine 
Award.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  two-time  recipient  of 
the  Key  to  the  City  of  South  Bend.  An  "Out- 
standing Black,  Alumni  from  BaN  State  Univer- 
sity," Mr.  Martin  is  also  in  the  Indiana  Wres- 
tling Hall  of  Fame. 

Next,  I  want  to  bring  your  attentk>n  to  a 
dednated  South  Bend  educator,  Mrs.  Rosalind 
Ellison,  assistant  prirKipal  of  South  Bend  La- 
Salle  High  School.  A  counsekx  and  teacher 
for  16  years,  Mrs.  Ellison  truly  reflects  ttie  re- 
alizatKMi  of  true  equality  for  all  Americans. 

In  1974,  Mrs.  Ellison  became  the  first  mem- 
ber of  her  family  to  graduate  from  college 
when  she  received  a  tiachekx's  degree  from 
Mundelein  College  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Ellison 
furttier  distinguished  herself  t>y  receiving  a 
master's  degree  in  guklance  and  counseling 
from  Indiana  University  and  by  graduating 
from  ttie  Uppentvard  Bourvf  Program  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mrs.  Ellison  now  sen/es  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  for  the  United  Re- 
ligious Community.  Like  Mr.  Martin,  she  is  a 
memljer  of  the  coordinating  committee  for  the 
healthy  babies  projecL 

I  woukj  also  like  to  recognize  an  indivkJual 
wtK)  has  selflessly  placed  his  own  life  on  the 
line  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  otfiers,  Mr. 
Jack  Reed.  A  firefighter  for  more  than  30 
years,  Mr.  Reed  won  the  distinction  of  t>eing 
selected  as  the  first  t>lack  battalk)n  chief  of  the 
South  Bend  Fire  Department  On  more  tlian 
one  occasion,  Mr.  Reed  has  twen  honored  for 
his  courage  in  saving  lives. 

Mr.  Reed  currentiy  hokls  ttie  position  of  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Mayor  Joe  Keman  of 
South  Bend.  He  is  a  memtier  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  Way,  the  Salvation 
Arniy,  Real  Sen/k%s,  and  ttie  South  Bend 
Heritage  Foundation. 

Mr.  Franklin  Breckenridge  is  another  out- 
standing Hoosier  I  wouM  like  to  recognize 
today.  An  attorney  with  Miles,  Inc.  in  Elkhart, 
Mr.  Breckenridge  received  a  B.S.  in  education 
from  Indiana  University,  Bkximington,  in  1963 
and  a  J.D.  from  Indiana  University  Law 
School,  Indianapolis,  in  1968. 

In  1982.  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Cokxed  People  presented  Mr. 
Breckenridge  with  the  William  Robert  Ming  Ad- 
vocacy Award,  ttie  highest  award  ttiat  the  as- 
sociation twstows  upon  attorneys  who  volurv 
teer  legal  sennces.  Mr.  Breckenridge  current 
presklent  of  ttie  IrxJiana  State  NAACP.  was 
presented  ttie  1990  award  for  Outstanding 
NAACP  State  President  Mr.  Breckenridge  is 
also  a  member  of  the  national  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  is  a  member  of  the  Elkhart 
City  Bar  Association,  the  lnd»na  State  Bar 
Association,  ttie  American  Bar  Association,  ttie 
National  Bar  Association,  and  the  American 
Corporate  Council  Association.  He  is  on  the 
board  of  visitors  with  ttie  Indena  University 
Law  School,  Indianapolis,  and  is  affiliated  with 
ttie  St  James  African  Mettiod»t  Episcopal 
Church. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  pay  tiibute  to 
ttie  late  Mrs.  Theodessa  Eailes.  a  quiet  urv 
sung  hero  with  an  unwavering  commitnient  to 
her  community  and  family.  AKtiough  Mrs. 
Earies  relied  on  public  tiansportation,  she  was 
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always  involved,  always  present,  and  always 
punctual. 

A  native  of  Birmingham,  AL,  Mrs.  Eartes 
graduated  from  Lincoln  High  School  in  Milwau- 
kee and  from  Peters  Business  College  in  Chi- 
cago. Always  active  in  politics,  Mrs.  Earies 
was  chosen  as  delegate  to  the  1976  Indiana 
Democratic  Convention  and  was  otocted  to  the 
St  Joseph's  County  Counci  in  1986.  She 
founded  ttie  MetiDpolitan  Democratic  Chjb  and 
was  a  member  of  ttie  Induuia  League  of 
Cities,  ttie  Indiana  Natkxial  League  of  Cities 
and  Counties,  the  Islabonal  Assodalkxi  for  ttie 
Advancement  of  Cotored  People,  and  ttie  Na- 
tional County  Association.  Mrs.  Earies  also 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  for  ttie  Hope 
Rescue  Misskxi,  ttie  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, the  Special  Olympcs,  Norttieast  Housing 
Servk»s,  Water  Works,  and  ttie  Minority  Busi- 
ness Council. 

Mrs.  Earies  retired  as  administiBtive  assist- 
ant from  the  InstitiJte  tor  Urban  Studws  at  ttie 
University  of  Noto-e  Dame,  wtiere  a  schotarship 
was  recentty  established  in  her  honor.  Ttie  Irv 
diana  Black  Assembly  awarded  her  a  certifi- 
cate of  dBtinction  as  one  of  100  Most  Out- 
standing Black  Women.  She  has  received  cer- 
tifk:ates  of  appreciation  for  her  work  witti  Real 
Sennces  and  Nutrition  Program,  ttie  Norttieast 
Neighborhood  Center,  and  the  Noire  Dame 
Legal  AkJ  and  Defense  Association. 

A  source  of  strength  to  her  community  and 
to  ttiose  wtw  knew  her,  Theodessa  Earies  is 
and  will  be  deeply  missed. 

I  believe  Black  History  Montti  is  not  just 
atxHJt  famous  black  Amernans  in  our  Nation's 
past  Black  History  Montti  is  also  about  Uack 
Americans — like  ttiese  outstanding  citizens 
from  Indiana— wtio  are  making  our  commu- 
nities better  places  to  live. 

The  ttieme  for  ttie  1991  Black  History  Montti 
celebration  is  "Educating  Amerwa:  Black  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges — Strengttts  and  Cri- 
ses." As  a  former  'wadier  from  a  family  of 
educators,  I  understand  how  crucial  it  is  for  us 
to  promote  opportunities  for  black  students  ev- 
erywtiere.  Education  opens  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  indivkluals  but  also  for  our 
couriby. 

I  will  strive  ttvough  my  work  in  Congress, 
and  as  a  metvbet  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  to  promote  opportunilies 
ttirough  education.  By  providkig  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young  people  wtio  are  insipired 
by  ttie  examples  of  Theodessa  Eartes, 
Charies  Martin,  Rosalind  QUson,  Jack  Reed, 
Franklin  Breckenrklge,  and  so  many  others,  I 
believe  we  are  buiUing  a  stronger,  better 
America. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  proud 
celebration  of  Black  History  Month.  Black  His- 
tory Month  serves  as  a  time  to  tionor  ttodk 
achievement  and  as  an  occasnn  tor  renewing 
our  commitment  to  opening  ttie  Amernan 
dream  to  ttie  black  community  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  month  and  every  montti,  we  shouU 
took  not  only  to  ttie  many  aocompishments  of 
black  Americans  of  ttie  pest  but  also  to  the 
many  people  wtio  are  making  history  by  flieir 
actions  today.  I  especially  commend  ttie  black 
Americans  from  my  dtstncX  of  San  Francisoo 
wtio  are  making  our  city  a  more  tumane  and 
rewardtfig  place  to  live. 
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As  we  applaud  the  accomplishments  of 
biacfc  Americans  in  San  Francisco  and  across 
the  Nation,  however,  we  must  recommit  our- 
selves to  tapping  fully  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  the  biack  community.  By  l<nocking 
down  the  t»rriers  of  decrimination  and  racism 
that  deny  blacks  equal  opportunity  to  partich 
pate  in  American  society,  we  can  energize  our 
labor  force  and  txighten  our  cultural  fabric. 

Congress  must  restore  civil  rights  as  a  na- 
tional priority.  We  must  fight  to  erase  the  tilight 
of  Tddsm  in  American  society.  We  must  ex- 
pend educational  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties. We  must  more  fully  incorporate  the 
disenfranchised  into  the  American  political 
system. 

Let  us  make  the  102d  Congress  a  water- 
shed in  black  history  b/  championing  civil 
rights  and  t>y  enacting  H.R.  1.  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991. 

I  woukj  like  to  end  my  remartcs.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, t>y  presenting  to  my  colleagues  the  inspira- 
tion offered  by  tfie  winning  essays  from  the 
annual  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  essay  competi- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  These  young  students 
are  an  inspiratkxi  to  tfieir  community,  to  their 
generatkm,  and  to  our  entire  country. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Lives 

(By  Ebony  Glenn) 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kin^,  Jr's  dream  is  still 
alive.  It  is  alive  because  we  live  it  each  day. 
His  dream  is  very  important  to  me,  because 
without  his  dream  we  wouldn't  be  free.  His 
dream  was  for  everybody,  not  Just  blacks  or 
whites,  but  for  all  races  to  have  peace.  His 
dream  helped  make  this  world  a  better 
world. 

On  August  28.  1963,  when  the  March  on 
Washlncrton  was  held,  he  delivered  a  speech. 
Bflllions  of  people  attended  Trom  different 
hACkgrounds.  Dr.  King  spoke  about  all  races 
of  jwople  working  together,  living  together 
and  most  of  all,  loving  one  another.  He  spoke 
of  peace,  justice  and  equality  for  all.  His 
speech  was  very  powerful.  It  woke  up  the 
whole  nation  and  it  is  still  remembered 
today. 

Dr.  King  taught  me  to  love  and  respect 
others.  His  diream  taught  us  to  treat  people 
like  you  want  to  be  treated.  We  should  not 
Judge  people  by  the  color  of  their  skin.  I 
have  lots  of  ftlends,  not  Just  Black  friends, 
but  friends  of  all  races.  I  like  being  able  to 
play  with  my  friends  no  matter  what  color 
they  are.  We  try  to  treat  each  other  with  re- 
spect. We  Just  play  and  have  fun.  If  we  get 
npaet  with  each  other,  we  get  mad,  but  we 
try  not  to  fight. 

I  try  to  help  others  when  they  need  help.  I 
try  to  do  my  best  to  be  nice  and  do  whats 
right.  Also,  his  dream  helps  me  to  be  proud 
of  who  I  am  and  that  I  am  black  and  that  I 
am  somebody!  No  race  is  better  than  any 
other  race.  Freedom  means  not  under  the 
control  of  another.  Every  race  is  in  control. 
that,  why  he  fought  for  freedom  and  Justice 
so  we  could  all  have  equal  rights.  Because  he 
gave  so  much  to  me  in  his  dream,  I'll  always 
remember  his  dream  and  I  put  It  in  a  poem: 
Dr.  King  had  a  dream 
That  we  shiUl  all  be  free. 
Do  what's  right 
Do  not  light 

Live  In  peace  and  hArmony 
That's  his  dream  of  equality. 

Thank  God  for  Dr.  King. 


Fulfilling  the  Dream 
(By  Dawn  A.  Green) 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream.  It 
was  a  dream  of  peace,  unity,  and  harmony.  A 
dream  that  he  lived  and  died  for — A  dream 
that  we.  working  together,  can  fulflU. 

As  eomeone  who  would  very  much  like  to 
see  his  dream  come  true.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we,  as  Individuals,  do  as 
much  as  we  can  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place,  where  we  can  happily  live,  knowing 
that  we  are  forever  free  of  racism,  segrega- 
tion, and  bigotism. 

I  dream  that  someday  not  only  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  dream  will  come  true,  but  others 
as  well.  I  feel  that  by  keeping  the  world 
healthy,  and  it's  inhabitants  happy,  we  can 
achieve  the  dreams  that  seem  so  Impossibly 
far  away. 

Having  always  been  opposed  to  drugs  and 
gang  violence,  I  try  to  convince  friends  and 
neighbors  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  growing 
drug  and  gang  violence  problem,  and  help 
solve,  not  expand  it.  Working  together  with 
nelgSJborhood  youth  groups,  we  can,  and  will 
make  a  difference. 

Not  being  ashamed  of  my  race,  or  religion, 
I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  beliefs  of  all  rac- 
ists. For  although  there  were  generations  be- 
fore me  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  it  still 
lingers.  By  spreading  my  own  anti-racial  be- 
liefs. I  hope  to  convince  others  to  fight 
againet  this  problem. 

Youth,  adolescents,  grown-ups,  and  people 
of  all  ages,  races,  and  religrions  must  realize 
that  drugs  and  gang  violence  can  only  kill 
the  people  we  love  and  care  for  most,  that 
racism  is  only  drawing  us  further  apart,  and 
that  all  are  equal,  and  all  should  be  free. 

i        Service:  An  Act  of  Love 
(By  Myradin  Sabido) 

"Every  man  must  decide  whether  he  will 
walk  in  the  light  of  creative  altruism  or  the 
darkness  of  destruction  selfishness.  The  ur- 
gent ouestion  is  'What  are  you  doing  for  oth- 
ers?" "  These  are  moving  words  from  Martin 
Luther  King.  He  felt  that  each  person  should 
help  one  another  regardless  of  age.  place, 
time  and  race.  For  him.  an  act  of  charity 
shows  love.  He  also  said.  "Everybody  can  be 
great.  Because  anybody  can  serve.  You  only 
need  a  heart  full  of  grace.  A  soul  generated 
by  lore."  Just  open  up  your  heart  and  soul  to 
anybody  who  needs  help. 

Martin  Luther  King  showed  service  to  oth- 
ers. Be  knew  that  many  Blacks  needed  his 
help.  He  stood  up  for  them;  leading  them  on 
their  way  to  freedom.  He  willingly  started 
the  march  going  to  Washington,  D.C.  The 
harddiips  he  had  gone  through  didn't  mat- 
ter. Even  though  it  cost  him  his  life,  he 
never  regretted  it  for  his  life  had  a  meaning 
and  a  purpose;  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

I  live  the  dream  by  volunteering  at  Mission 
YMCA.  I  felt  that  serving  others  meant  help- 
ing them  with  an  open  heart,  willingness, 
and  a  gift  not  worthy  of  waiting  for  any  pay- 
menu  Since  my  first  day  there,  everybody 
showered  me  with  respect  and  appreciation. 
Though  my  Job  was  hard  at  times,  it  didn't 
matter.  As  long  as  I  knew  I  was  helping 
sometKJdy  for  his  own  good.  That's  what 
mattered  to  me.  I  helped  the  children  do 
their  homework;  played  with  them  on  sunny 
afternoons  and  taught  them  little  things 
that  helped  them  grow.  Both  Martin  Luther 
King  and  I  have  helped  others,  in  obvious  dif- 
ferent ways;  still,  everything  contributes  to 
service  for  others. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohk)  for  hav- 
ing called  this  special  order.  I  appreciate  the 
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opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  tmnoring 
the  AfricarvAmericans  that  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  Nstory  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  1926^  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  the  father 
of  Black  history,  established  Negro  History 
Week,  and  in  1975  it  was  extended  to  a 
month.  I  ari  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  recognizing  the 
history  and  culture  of  all  Black  Anrwricans. 

And  while  it  is  important  that  we  remember 
the  work  of  Frederk^k  Douglass,  W.E.B. 
Dubois,  Rosa  Parks,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  Black  Americans  who 
have  made  a  difference,  I  feel  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  Black  Americans  who 
are  making  a  difference  in  their  communities 
today.  Black  Americans  are  kx)king  for  new 
solutions  for  problems  which  have  long 
plagued  the  Black  community,  and  foremost 
anmng  them  in  my  mind  is  Dorothy  White 
Smith.  It  Is  fitting,  that  with  this  year's  Black 
History  Month  focusing  on  education,  that  we 
honor  one  of  San  Diego's  greatest  educators. 

Mrs.  Smith  moved  to  California  in  1967  and 
first  settled  in  Long  Beach,  where  she  earned 
her  master  of  arts  degree  from  Cal  State, 
Long  Beech.  She  thentaught  English  at 
Millikan  High  School  and  Long  Beach  City 
College.  She  moved  to  San  Diego  in  1973, 
wtiere  for  the  past  18  years,  she  has  contrit>- 
uted  greatly  to  her  profession,  to  African 
American  culture, and  to  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

Dorothy  Smith  has  taught  at  San  Diego  City 
College  for  1 8  years  and  is  currently  a  visiting 
professor  in  the  school  of  teacher  education  at 
San  Diego  State  University,  where  in  1990 
she  received  the  Outstanding  Faculty  Award. 
But  she  fe  best  known  for  her  distinguished 
sen/k»  as  a  member  of  board  of  education  of 
the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  from 
May  1981  to  December,  1988.  As  preskjent  of 
the  board  in  1984  and  1988,  and  vice  presi- 
dent in  1983  arxl  1987,  she  initiated  ttie  core 
curriculum  policy  and  many  ottier  innovations 
to  provide  students  of  all  cultural  group  with 
higher  educational  quality  and  greater  access 
to  educatiDn. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  written  numerous  putilica- 
tions  on  shcool  reform,  educational  resporv 
sitNlity,  parent-student  relationships,  and  the 
role  of  Blacks  in  tfie  educational  process.  In 
here  doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of 
Southem  California,  her  dissertation  focuses 
on  teacher  characteristics  for  culturally  diverse 
schools.  Mrs.  Smith  founded  the  Afrnan  Amer- 
ican Advisory  Committee  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  arvj  is  a  member  of  Women, 
Inc.,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  the  Urtian 
Matfiematcs  of  Collaix}rative  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  Memorial  Committee,  the 
Allensworth  State  Histork:  Pari(  Advisory  Conv 
mittee  arxl  the  San  Diego  Dialogue. 

For  her  accomplishments  and  here  commu- 
nity service,  Mrs.  Smith  has  received  over  70 
professional  and  community  awards.  Her  corv 
tributions  are  certainly  deserving  of  recognitk>n 
during  this  year's  Black  History  in  Education 
Month.  I  em  honored  to  be  able  to  recognize 
this  great  educator,  San  Diegan,  and  Black 
American, 

Mr.  RAMGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now,  in 
menrK>ry  of  tfie  26th  anniversary  of  his  assas- 
sination in  the  Audubon  Ballroom  in  Hariem, 
take  this  opportunity  to  revisit  the  life  and  leg- 
acy of  Malcolm  X.  i  dedrcate  my  comments  to 
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the  children  of  Malcoim  X.  Attalah,  Qubilah, 
llyasah,  Gamitah  Lamumbah.  Mallcah  Saban 
and  Malaak  Saban,  and  to  his  wife,  Betty 
Shabazz. 

Why  speak  now  about  Mak»lm  X7  Because 
to  the  great  misfortune  of  both  blacks  and 
whites  he  was  dismissed  and  distorted  by  the 
mainstream  press  and  public  while  he  was 
alive.  Because  the  circumstances  which 
shaped  his  Kfe— racism  and  oppression— are 
still  very  much  in  force  today.  And,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  26  years  without  a  proper  rec- 
ognitkKi  by  this  body  is.  In  my  estimatton,  far 
too  kxig. 

I  feel  very  close  to  Malcolm  X,  Mr.  Speaker. 
He  is  one  of  Harlem's  greatest  citizens.  New 
York  City  has  named  one  of  its  grandest  ave- 
nues in  his  honor,  just  as  It  dkj  for  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Corigressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  Percy  Sutton,  a  leading  Harlem 
businessman  and  former  Manhattan  borough 
president  as  well  as  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
was  proud  to  t>e  his  lawyer.  And  his  funeral, 
which  attracted  over  30,000  people,  was  the 
largest  funeral  in  Harlem's  history. 

Makx>lm  lives  on  in  Harlem  today,  26  years 
after  this  funeral.  Columbia  University,  the 
State  and  city  are  cooperating  with  the  people 
of  Harlem  to  menrarialize  the  Audutx>n  Ball- 
room, the  site  of  many  of  his  lectures  and,  ulti- 
mately, his  death.  Columbia  has  also  estab- 
lished a  medical  scholarship  fund  for  minority 
students  in  Makx>lm's  memory.  Already,  five 
Makx)im  X  scholars  have  been  named;  three 
are  already  doctors. 

Makx>lm  X  remains  an  inspiration  to  people 
everywtiere  as  a  figure  of  strength,  self-reli- 
arx:e  in  ttie  face  of  oppression.  Particularly  to- 
day's youth,  many  struggling  to  beat  back  pov- 
erty and  despair,  look  to  the  man  wtx>m  they 
never  knew  as  an  inspiring  figure  of  strength 
and  determination,  who  was  one  of  them.  He 
had  t>een  where  they  are,  knew  tKieIr  hurts, 
nursed  ttieir  dreams. 

Today,  people  play  and  replay  ttie  records 
of  his  speeches,  study  his  autot)iography, 
refuse  to  attend  school  or  go  to  work  on  \he 
anniversaries  of  his  birth  arxj  death.  He  is  irrv 
mortalized  in  the  minds  of  African-Americans 
today — in  song  and  poetry,  in  ttie  hopes  and 
pains  of  yet  another  generation  of  people  wtio 
yearn,  like  he  dkJ,  to  realize  ttieir  potential. 

Listen  to  his  words  of  December  1964: 
"Look  at  yourselves.  Some  of  you  teenagers, 
students.  How  do  you  think  I  feel— and  I  be- 
k>ng  to  a  generatk>n  ahead  of  you— that  you 
have  to  be  bom  Into  a  society  wtiere  you  must 
fight  for  basic  human  rights.  What  dkJ  we  do, 
we  who  proceded  you?  Nothing.  And  dont 
you  make  ttie  same  mistake  we  did."  People 
today  Ksten  to  these  words,  and  ttiey  under- 
stand *  *  *  and  they  will  not  make  the  same 
mistake. 

Makx)im  X  did  not  preach  black  supremacy. 
But  he  dki  preach.  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
biack  pride  and  black  redemptkxi,  black  affir- 
mation and  black  unity.  He  presented  to  Amer- 
na  ttie  image  of  a  black  person  that  one 
coukl— that  one  had  to— respecL 

As  Ossie  Davis  sakj,  ''Makx)lm  said  get  up 
off  your  knees  and  fight  your  own  battles.  He 
would  make  you  angry,  but  he  would  also 
make  you  proud.  It  was  impossible  to  remain 
defensive  and  apokjgetk:  about  being  a  Negro 
in  his  presence.  He  woukJ  not  let  you." 
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Bom  Makx}lm  Little  on  May  19,  1925  in 
Mcttigan,  Makx)im  X  was  moWed  by  ttie  rac- 
ism of  the  United  States.  Racist  episodes 
ctieckered  his  early  life,  like  those  of  so  many 
blacks  bom  m  America.  When  he  was  4  years 
oW,  Ns  fKMJse  was  txjmed  to  tiie  ground  as 
white  police  and  firefighters  kwked  on.  Two 
years  later,  his  fattier  was  killed  in  wtiat  Mal- 
colm always  t)elieved  to  be  a  lynching.  In 
school,  his  teachers  crushed  Makx>lm's  aspira- 
tions to  t>e  an  attorney  and  Instead  advised 
the  gifted  student  to  become  a  carpenter;  he 
dropped  out  after  the  eighth  grade. 

Makx>lm  moved  East,  wtiere  he  found  first 
jobs,  then  crime.  When  he  was  not  yet  21, 
Makiolm  was  finally  arrested  for  txjrglary  arxj 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison. 

In  prison,  he  educated  himself  through  cor- 
resporxlence  courses  and  by  reading  ttie  dk^ 
tk>nary  from  A  to  Z  in  ttie  gk>w  of  a  light  in  ttie 
hallway.  Alttiough  his  schooling  stopped  at  the 
eighth  grade,  his  speecties — and  you  can  hear 
them  on  records  and  read  ttiem  in  txMks — 
were  more  artk:ulate  and  forceful  ttian  many  I 
have  heard  on  tfiis  very  fkxx. 

His  struggle  in  prison  to  retiat3ilitate  himself 
on  his  own  is  rxjt  only  a  trilxite  to  his  self-reli- 
ance, txjt  it  also  suggests  the  enormous  urv 
tapped  talent — even  genius — in  today's  black 
youth  wtio  now  struggle  in  ttie  inner  cities  or 
languish  in  prison. 

After  his  release  from  prison,  he  made  his 
way  to  Chcago  wtiere  he  entered  ttie  Black 
Muslim  movement  and  ctianged  his  last  name 
to  X,  signifying  ttie  Afrnan  name,  long  erased 
from  his  family,  that  he  woukl  never  know. 

After  organizing  a  mosque  in  Philadelphia, 
Makxilm  X  was  sent  to  New  Yoric  City  to  lead 
Muslim  Mosque  No.  7  in  Hariem.  In  just  a  few 
years  he  was  atile  to  transform  ttie  movement 
into  a  national  organization.  As  its  most  promi- 
nent publk;  spokesperson,  he  literally  put  the 
movement  on  the  map. 

In  Hariem,  Mak»lm  X  initially  argued  ttiat 
we  had  to  separate  from  socie^,  ttiat  btocMs 
coukj  not  hope  to  succeed  in  a  society  that 
was  defying  ttieir  peaceful  overtures  with  dogs 
and  firehoses  and  tximbings  in  ttie  nigtit. 

In  1963,  after  continuing  disagreements  with 
ttie  Natnn  of  Islam  leadership,  Makx>lm  X  left 
ttie  Natkxi  of  Islam  and  started  two  new  orga- 
nizatk>ns  in  Harlem:  Ttie  Muslim  Mosque  and 
the  Organizatkyi  of  Afro-American  Unity. 

As  he  sakl  ttien,  "I  believe  ttie  best  solution 
is  still  separatkMi,  with  our  people  going  tiack 
tiome  to  ttieir  own  African  horneland.  But  ttiis 
is  a  kmg-range  program  and  while  it  is  still  yet 
to  materialize,  22  miNkm  of  our  people  who 
are  still  here  in  America  need  better  food, 
ctottiing,  housing,  educatkm  and  jobs  right 
now." 

He  t>egan  a  broad  campaign  for  tilack 
Amerk^a's  human  rights  and  brought  it  to  ttie 
intematk>nal  level.  Makx>lm  realized  that 
tjiacks  in  America  were  a  minority,  t>ut  only  in 
a  narrow  sense.  Indeed,  there  are  over  100 
millton  blacks  in  ttie  Americas  and  over  300 
militon  others  on  ttie  Afrtean  continenL  Wtien 
joined,  these  mHlkxis  oouM  indeed  tiecome  a 
mighty  force.  And  so  Malcohn  urged  unity. 

He  patterned  his  organizatkxi,  ttie  OAAU, 
after  the  OAU  and  united  ttie  concerns  of  Afr>- 
can-Americans  with  those  of  Africans  througtv 
out  the  worid.  He  took  his  grievances  to  the 
United  NatxNis  and  sought  ttie  counsel  and 
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advise  of  workj  leaders  in  several  trips  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  including  a  pilgrimage  to  IMacca. 

Mak»lm  returned  from  abroad  with  his 
ttiinking  again  revokjtkxiized.  He  no  kmgor  op- 
posed wtiites  joining  the  black  liieralion  move- 
ment. During  his  plumage  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  ttiat  brothertwod  couU  exist  among 
all  cokirs,  where  no  one  felt  segregated, 
wtiere  ttiere  was  no  superiority  and  inferiority 
complexes. 

Makx)lm  X  aroused  so  much  controversy — 
and  let's  admit  it,  fear  and  even  hate— be- 
cause he  was  unreservedly  committed  to  ttie 
liberatkxi  of  our  people  in  America.  He  de- 
manded ttiat  America  keep  its  promise  of  de- 
mocracy to  all  people  and  never  let  anyone, 
black  or  white,  forget  it 

Makx)lm  X  was  a  remaritably  gifted  and  tal- 
ented leader  wtiose  rigtiteous  indignatkxi  sym- 
bolized ttie  oppresskxi  ttiat  formed  tiis  ife.  His 
spirit  will  rise  again,  because  he  is  worthy  of 
tjeing  remembered  and  tiecause  ttie  racism 
that  stiaped  him  will  not  let  us  forget. 

Makx>lm  was  a  black  man  wtw  lived  and 
died  in  leadership  to  our  people.  He  was  one 
of  us.  He  cried  out  for  our  needs,  sustained 
our  aspiratkxis,  insisted  ttiat  we  were  strong 
wtien  all  ttie  world  had  toM  us  we  were  weak. 
He  was  a  btack  man  wtio  managed  to  real- 
ize a  large  degree  of  his  atiilities  in  spite  of 
the  oppressive  pressures  he  encountered 
througtiout  his  life.  He  was  a  man  wtio  ac- 
knowledged his  own  errors  as  readily  as  tie 
dkJ  those  of  society  and  wtio  tried,  to  his  dying 
day.  to  correct  ttiem  aH.  A  man  wtio  learned 
to  recognize  the  humanity  of  aH  people,  even 
ttiose  who  strove  to  put  him  and  our  people 
down. 

Atx>ve  all,  he  was  a  man  of  courage  wtio 
would  not— coukJ  not— wait  to  save  our  peo- 
ple. 

As  ttie  noted  AfricarvAmerican  sctiolar  John 
Henrik  Clarke  sakt,  "His  dream  of  a  world 
wtiere  his  people  will  walk  in  freedom  and  dig- 
nity was  temporarily  deferred  t>y  tiis  assas- 
sinatkxi.  Ttie  assassin  killed  ttie  dreamer  txit 
not  ttie  dream.  The  dream  is  ttie  legacy  ttiat 
he  left  us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ctose  by  offering  the  foOow- 
ing  lines  t>y  Harlem  poet  Langston  Hugties: 
What  h&ppens  to  a  dream  deferred? 
Does  it  dry  up 
like  a  raisin  in  the  Sun? 
Or  fester  like  a  sore- 
And  then  run? 

Does  it  stink  like  rotten  meat? 
Or  crust  and  sugar  over- 
like  a  syrupy  sweet? 

Maybe  it  just  sags 
like  a  heavy  load. 
Or  does  it  explode? 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legrislatlve  days  in  which  to 
revtse  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  Maasachusette).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nbal  of  Massachusetts).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gren- 
tleman  f^om  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Joe 
MOAKLEY,  who  is  the  dean  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation,  and  I  have  both 
requested  special  orders  at  this  time. 
and  I  should  like  to  jrield  at  the  very 
outset  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
f^m  Massachusetts  as  we  begin  the  eu- 
logy and  special  order  on  behalf  of  our 
dear  departed  colleague.  Silvio  Conte 
f^om  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding  on  this 
matter.  I  think  both  of  us  will  be  able 
to  yield  time  back  and  forth  until  all  of 
the  Members  in  the  Congress  who  are 
desirous  of  speaking  on  this  issue  will 
have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  House 
of  Representatives  lost  one  of  its  most 
enduring  legends  2  weeks  ago.  Our 
firiend  and  colleague,  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
died  after  a  valiant  2-year  struggle 
with  cancer.  Silvio  was  a  giant  of  a 
legislator,  the  personification  of  a 
fighter,  and  the  embodiment  of  the 
term  public  servant. 

Since  1958.  SlLVlo  has  to  the  best  of 
his  unlimited  abilities,  represented  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts'  First  Dis- 
trict. He  served  them  diligently  and 
daily  in  countless  ways,  pressing  num- 
bers of  battles  on  battlefronts  the 
world  over.  He  wore  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve,  seeking  whatever  redress  the 
Federal  Government  offered  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  his  cbnstitu- 
enta— be  they  fi-om  Pittsfield  or  Am- 
herst, Northampton  or  Stockbridge. 

Silvio  picked  up  a  lot  of  information 
trom  the  people  of  the  First  District,  in 
hardware  stores,  gas  stations,  and  dur- 
ing the  exercise  of  his  official  respon- 
sibilities. He  learned  firsthand  of  the 
tremendous  burdens  parents  face  in 
sending  their  children  to  college,  of  the 
genuine  hardships  escalating  prices  for 
home  heating  oil  cause  Berkshire 
County  elderly  and  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  of  the  horrendous  pressures, 
faced  by  Massachusetts  residents  as 
employment  opportunities  in  the  steel. 
automotive,  and  textile  industries 
move  south. 

SiL  was  never  one  to  let  cir- 
cumstances overwhelm  him.  An  invet- 
erate fighter.  SiL  was  determined  to  al- 
ways make  the  best  of  any  situation. 
to  turn  any  disadvantage  to  an  opix>r- 
tunlty.  He  created  public  policy  from 
this  window  of  opportunity  perspec- 
tive, seeking  always  to  remedy  short- 
term  hardship,  with  effective  and  prac- 
tical programs,  and  poUcy  that  cure 
existing  deflclencles  with  long-term  so- 
latlons. 

SiL  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  extrapo- 
lated trom  conmionplace  daily  occur- 
rences and  came  up  with  innovative,  ef- 


fective, and  caring  legislative  re- 
sponses, offering  possible  remedies  to 
enduring  problems.  His  creative  legis- 
lative genius,  symbolized  today,  by 
countless  numbers  of  effective  Federal 
programs  like  the  Low  Income  Energy 
Assistance  Program,  and  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram for  high  risk  pregnant  women 
and  their  babies,  will  serve  as  a  lasting 
legacy,  felt  on  a  daily  basis  by  people 
the  Nation  over. 

This  body  has  lost  an  asset  of  untold 
value.  SiL  was  a  character  to  be  sure. 
His  humor,  his  sense  of  theatrics,  his 
inherent  comic  ability,  are  all  things 
that  lighten  our  load  today.  Those 
same  things  served  him  well  in  this 
body,  allowing  him  many  opportunities 
to  drive  a  point  home,  and  make  sure 
that  its  impact  was  felt.  SiL  Conte  was 
a  legislative  genius,  an  exceptional 
strategist,  could  be  partisan  as  hell  on 
one  day,  and  practically  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  the  next.  But 
more  than  all  of  this,  SiL  was  one  of 
my  (learest  friends. 

He  and  Corinne,  Speaker  O'Neill  and 
Millie,  and  Evelyn  and  I.  had  the  occa- 
sion to  travel  together,  to  play  golf, 
and  dine  many  times,  in  the  course  of 
our  many  years  of  friendship.  For  me 
personally,  his  loss  will  be  felt  on  a 
daily  basis.  I'll  miss  the  sound  of  his 
laughter  bouncing  off  the  walls  of  the 
Members'  dining  room,  our  Massachu- 
setts delegation  breakfasts  in  SiL's 
room  in  the  Capitol,  the  annual  con- 
gressional baseball  game  in  the  spring, 
and  SiL's  seasonal  fashion  advice,  to 
all  of  us  offered  without  charge.  I'll 
miss  SiL  greatly  as  will  this  body.  But 
SiL  left  us  a  treasure  trove  of  memo- 
ries to  enjoy,  and  a  legislative  body  of 
accomplishment  Daniel  Webster  would 
envy.  For  all  of  this,  we  are  thankful 
for  the  gift  of  SiL's  presence  and  spirit 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  beautiful  re- 
marks as  we  begin  this  eulogy  for  our 
late,  departed  friend,  Silvio  Conte. 

This  afternoon  we  had  in  Statuary 
Hall  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress  a  formal 
memorial  service  for  Silvio.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  make  remarks  at  that  time, 
as  I  was  at  the  funeral  of  Silvio  in  his 
hometown  of  Pittsfield,  and  I  said  at 
that  time  that  this  is  a  time  that  I  had 
hoped  would  never  come,  for  like  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  and  so  many  of 
our  dear  friends,  we  all  were  grieved  to 
lose  one  of  our  very  dearest  friends. 

In  my  case,  Silvio  and  I  did  not  know 
one  another  before  he  came  to  the  Con- 
gress back  In  1958,  but  that 
evertightening  bond  of  our  friendship 
through  the  years  has  been  one  of  the 
nicest  things  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me.  We  had  a  great  deal  in  conunon. 
We  were  both  sons  of  immigrant  par- 
ents and  we  grew  up  during  the  Depres- 
sion, learned  early  on  what  work  was 
all  about.  We  both  served  overseas  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 
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We  both  married  wives  named 
Corinne  over  40  years  ago  and  there  are 
four  grraat  kids — as  SiL  would  say — of 
both  marriages. 

SiL  would  be  the  first  to  always  put 
emphasis  on  the  family  and  the  church 
as  the  really  important  influences  in 
his  life. 

He  was  mighty  proud  of  his  Italian 
heritage  and  loved  to  use  the  French 
pronunciation  of  my  name  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  to  make  the  point  that 
even  as  first  generation  Americans  it 
was  possible  in  this  country  to  make  it 
to  the  top  in  the  political  arena. 

Yes,  Sai,  was  a  politician,  but  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  He  looked 
upon  the  office  as  an  opportunity  to 
serve  his  fellow  man.  He  was  always 
out  there  championing  the  cause  of  the 
little  fellow,  the  disabled,  and  the  des- 
titute, as  was  so  ably  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But  he  also  held  that  old  fashioned 
view  that  if  you  were  able  bodied  and 
sound  of  mind  you  had  an  obligation  to 
work  for  a  living  and  be  a  contributor 
to  society. 

He  himself  worked  long  and  hard  to 
become  a  power  in  the  Congress,  but  he 
never  let  it  go  to  his  head. 

He  had  no  fancy  airs.  He  was  not  a 
pretentious  man.  He  really  did  not 
bother  to  spruce  himself  up  all  that 
much  either,  as  has  been  legendary 
around  here  about  the  mismatches  of 
his  clothes.  And  I  hope  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MoAKLET]  will  put  in  the  Record  the 
remarks,  at  the  funeral,  of  the  distin- 
guished former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Tip  O'Neill,  because  he  capsuled  it  so 
well  in  Ms  remarks  at  that  time. 

He  was  something  like  a  comfortable 
old  shoe,  but  we  all  loved  him.  And 
there's  no  question  but  that  his  con- 
stituents in  Pittsfield  and  western 
Massachusetts  felt  the  same  way  as  at- 
tested to  by  the  number  of  times  they 
sent  him  back  here  to  the  Congress, 
sometimes  unopposed,  sometimes  as 
the  nominee  of  both  parties,  and  then, 
too,  when  we  went  to  the  funeral  and 
saw  the  thousands  of  people  that  were 
in  the  streets  and  the  businesses  prac- 
tically closed,  the  schools  closed  for 
the  day.  and  as  Mrs.  Conte  reiterated 
to  me  afterwards,  some  7,000  people 
who  canae  through  the  visitation  line 
the  night  before  the  funeral.  Now,  that 
says  something  about  how  a  Member  of 
this  House  was  loved  and  endeared  by 
his  home  community. 

I  have  some  other  remarks  that  I  ob- 
viously want  to  include  with  my  exten- 
sion of  remarks,  and  I  will  do  that  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  they 
might  all  flow  together,  and  maybe 
with  only  one  conclusion  or  concluding 
remark  to  those  that  I  have  prepared. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady 
who  knoiws  both  Mr.  Conte  and  knows 
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me.  She  wrote  me  on  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 14  and  said: 

Dear  Leader:  I  once  read  an  anonjrmous 
quote  that  said,  "Friends  are  Stardust  blown 
flrom  the  hand  of  God."  In  this  great  adven- 
ture we  share  on  Elarth,  not  many  of  us  are 
fortunate  to  find  friends  whom  we  truly  love 
and  love  us. 

I  know  that  Sll  Conte  stole  part  of  your 
heart  and  how  difficult  his  piwslng  Is  for  you. 
Take  comfort  In  knowing  that  he  Is  now  em- 
braced In  the  Lord's  loving  arms,  and  that 
someday  you  shall  see  one  another  and  share 
a  laugh  and  song  again. 
Warmest  regards, 

Linda  Long. 


She  is  a  nice  young  lady  who  knows 
me  and  knew  SiL  Conte,  and  I  think 
capsvQed  it  so  well. 

SiL's  special  concern  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  to  do  with 
health  and  education  issues.  He  had  a 
particular  interest  in  our  medical 
schools  and  long  before  there  were  any 
indications  of  his  being  a  victim  of 
cancer,  he  was  doing  everything  he 
could  to  expand  research  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
foster  prevention  and  find  a  cure  for  all 
those  life-threatening  ills  that  take 
such  a  toll. 

In  Silvio's  case,  he  kept  fighting 
back— never  giving  up — on  the  job  until 
just  a  week  before  he  passed  away. 
That  was  his  nature.  He  was  a  scrapper. 
He  would  want  to  be  remembered 
that  way — even  to  the  display  of  a  bit 
of  temper  at  times  when  there  was 
good  reason  for  it.  Like  his  penchant 
for  condenmatlon  of  governmental 
boondoggles. 

Some  say  SiL  was  "flamboyant."  I 
would  say  he  was  just  doing  what 
comes  naturally,  giving  vent  to  his 
Italian  heritage  complete  with  ges- 
tures. 

I  might  even  say  he  was  "bombastic" 
at  times,  but  it  was  always  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dramatizing  his  point  and  be- 
lieve me.  he  could  play  the  House  like 
a  master. 

The  truth  is  that  beneath  all  that 
bombast  was  a  very  sensitive,  consid- 
erate, caring,  and  lovable  fellow. 

He  loved  a  good  time,  enjoyed  having 
funlovlng  people  around  him.  and  when 
cranked  up,  could  be  the  life  of  a  party. 
Even  though  he  didn't  have  a  voice 
for  singing,  he  liked  those  who  did  and 
appreciated  good  music. 

That's  why  it  was  so  appropriate  to 
have  the  Navy  Sea  Chanters  sing  for 
the  service  earlier  today. 

We  all  respected  Silvio  for  his  profes- 
sional talents  as  a  lawyer  and  legisla- 
tor. 

He  brought  to  his  tasks  a  contagious 
zest,  an  intense  gusto,  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  joy  that  reflected  his  view  that 
politics  Is.  after  all.  a  human  endeav- 
or— and  quite  often  a  funny  one. 

While  his  recreational  pursuits  were 
ofilcially  classed  as  amateur.  I  consid- 
ered him  a  pro  when  it  came  to  hunting 
and  fishing. 


He  could  put  us  all  to  shame  with  his 
catch  and  his  limit.  Moreover,  he  loved 
to  serve  as  the  chef  when  it  was  time 
to  put  it  on  the  table,  and  there  was  no 
one  better. 

Oh  how  we  are  going  to  miss  those 
wild  game  dinners  and  fish  fries  he  was 
responsible  for. 

He  wa£  a  great  sport  fan,  and  enjoyed 
chomping  a  cigar  while  playing  gin 
rummy  or  as  a  bridge  partner  of  an- 
other of  his  old  buddies.  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill. 

When  SiL  was  managing  and  I  was 
pitching,  we  had  the  winning  combina- 
tion to  beat  the  Democrats  at  baseball 
13  years  in  a  row. 

And  for  the  record,  SiL  would  want 
the  Washington  Post's  beautiful  edi- 
torial on  his  passing  amended  to  read 
that  we  played  "hard  ball"  not  "soft 
ball." 

Finally,  SiL  was  a  renowned  gardener 
of  both  vegetables  and  flowers.  We  were 
always  comparing  notes  and  this 
spring,  I  will  surely  be  babying  those 
amaryllis  bulbs  he  asked  me  to  try.  for 
each  new  bloom  will  remind  me  of  32 
years  of  friendship  with  the  greatest  of 
them  all. 

We  tried  at  the  funeral  and  again 
here  today  to  say  in  a  simple  homespun 
way  that  all  of  us  and  so  many  others 
loved  SILVIO  deeply,  as  his  family  did, 
and  we  share  your  sorrow  and  your  pro- 
found loss. 

But  we  take  heart  because  we  have 
beautiful  memories  of  having  shared 
our  lives  with  one  beautiful  person, 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  juncture,  I  am 
most  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  where  Silvio  served  for, 
I  think,  maybe  all  of  his  tenure  in  the 
Congress,  and  eventually  as  our  distin- 
guished ranking  member. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  correct.  It 
was  wonderful  service  while  he  was 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  my  friend 
jrielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  of  the  record  that  I  know 
from  having  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  him  during 
that  time,  as  I  have  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Silvio  conte  leaves  a  tremendous 
record  of  service  to  the  people  of  his 
district.  State,  and  to  the  Nation.  His 
effective  efforts  for  many  national  pro- 
grams, particularly  education  and  the 
environment  among  many  others,  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

First  elected  to  the  committee  in 
1959,  he  became  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Treasury-Postal  Service  Sub- 
conunlttee  in  1965.  In  1970,  he  became 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Transpor- 
tation Subconunittee.  and  in  1981,  he 
became  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Labor-HHS-Bducation  Sub- 
committee, a  position  he  retained  until 
his  death. 
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Silvio  was  serving  his  13th  year  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee,  he  was  a 
member  of  each  of  the  13  subcommit- 
tees. His  wide  ranging  interests,  with 
the  help  of  his  staff,  touched  each  of 
those  subcommittees.  He  was  active 
and  successful  in  many  areas:  Trans- 
portation, Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  matters  affecting  the  en- 
vironment were  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  his  energy  and  effoxiis.  He  also  really 
stuck  to  his  guns  In  fighting  what  he 
considered  excessive  support  of  honey 
producers. 

During  this  same  13-year  period  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  a  member  of  each 
subcommittee.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether to  have  truly  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee which,  since  1945.  has  held  the 
total  of  appropriations  bills 
$180,800,000,000  below  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  various  Presidents.  Since 
1959,  he  has  been  a  part  of  that.  We  also 
served  together  as  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Silvio  Conte' s  life  and  his  success  is 
trvily  a  shining  example  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  past  years.  From  childhood,  a 
member  of  a  working  and  close  family 
of  flne  citizens  with  a  limited  income, 
by  reason  of  determination  and  appli- 
cation, with  the  help  of  the  GI  bill, 
Silvio  graduated  from  law  school,  wa* 
elected  State  senator,  and  17  times  to 
the  Congress. 

He  never  forgot  his  appreciation  for 
the  opportunities  which  our  country 
provided.  Truly,  he  will  be  missed  but 
the  benefits  of  his  service  here  will 
long  endure. 

To  his  fine  family  we  extend  our  sin- 
cere sympathy.  We  have  lost  a  dear 
frtend.  I  shall  always  remember  and 
cherish  our  service  together. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3rield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  flx)m  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Early]. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  for  yielding. 

You  know.  Bob  Micbel  was  truly  one 
of  SILVIO  Conte's  finest  and  best 
friends,  and  I  know  how  tough  it  has 
been  for  Bob  to  go  through  this,  but 
SiL  Conte  actually  loved  you.  and  you 
knew  it.  He  had  more  respect  for  you; 
he  respected  everyone,  but  he  had  more 
respect  for  you.  because  he  knew  what 
you  stood  for,  and  he  knew  how  much 
you  cared  about  people,  and  it  was  just 
a  great  admiration. 

I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  Silvio  Conte,  dean  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts congressional  delegation, 
third  most  senior  Republican  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Silvio  Conte  exhibited  a 
quality  of  statesmanship  which  is  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  praise. 
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He  was  an  amazing'  character.  He 
never  allowed  things  to  be  dull  in  this 
House.  From  the  Red  Sox  to  the  Repub- 
lican ball  team,  he  coached  us  in  how 
to  play  hard  and  compete  vigorously 
and  win  or  lose  with  class.  He  could 
exert  equal  powers  of  persuasion  with  a 
pig  snout  or  with  a  passionate  plea  for 
a  needy  cause.  His  clunky  car  spoke  of 
the  fact  that  SiL  Conte  did  no  give  a 
fig  about  appearances.  He  got  to  the 
heart  of  a  matter,  and  he  would  use  the 
full  measure  of  his  conviction  and 
charm  to  mobilize  a  majority  around 
his  position.  I  never  knew  a  colleague 
who  fought  harder  for  what  he  be- 
lieved. 

I  will  remember  SiL  Conte  for  his  ac- 
tive mind,  a  mind  which  could  cut 
through  the  heavy  smog  of  politics  to 
advance  a  worthy  legislative  agenda.  1 
will  remember  his  dynamic  spirit,  a 
spirit  which  charged  into  space  avoided 
by  the  weak  and  timid  to  boldly  call 
this  House  to  do  it's  duty.  Most  of  all, 
I  will  remember  his  great  heart,  a 
heart  which  drove  him  to  work  tire- 
lessly and  compassionately  in  behalf  of 
those  in  need. 

Silvio  Conte  had  an  enormous  im- 
pact on  this  House  and  on  our  Nation. 
We  will  miss  his  vitality,  his  humor, 
his  stubborn  devotion  to  serving  the 
neglected  and  forgotten  among  us,  his 
wild  and  wonderful  zest  for  life. 

D  1820 

From  a  professional  standpoint,  he 
was  a  mighty  warrier  for  justice  and 
peace,  a  model  public  servant  who  will 
forever  command  our  respect. 

From  a  personal  i>erspective,  I  know 
of  no  one  in  this  House  for  whom  I  have 
deeper  appreciation  and  warmer  affec- 
tion. He  was  truly  one  of  a  kind. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  ranking  member  on  the  Conunlttee 
on  Appropriations,  a  very  good  friend 
of  Silvio  for  many,  many  years,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  dear  fiends,  the  gentleman  fi-om  H- 
UnolB,  the  Republican  leader^  Mr. 
Michel,  if  this  Irishman  can  continue  a 
tradition  bom  in  this  Chamber  several 
years  ago.  It  is  a  great  privilege  for  all 
Members  who  gather  this  evening  in 
sadness,  as  fMends  of  SiL  Conte,  with 
this  special  order,  and  indeed  we  all 
gather  here  in  a  moment  of  sadness, 
but  also  in  a  moment  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  effective,  one  of  the  most 
colorful,  and  one  of  the  most  loved 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  if  the 
good  Lord's  8i>lrit  gives  me  150  years,  I 
will  never  forget  the  day  in  Pittsfleld, 
BtA,  when  we  saw  a  town  stop  and  come 
together  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  we  heard  eulogies 
by  the  distinguished  former  Speaker, 
Tip  O'Neill,  a  fWend  of  Silvio,  and  my 
dear  IMend  from  Illinois  Mr.  Michel,  In 


the  church  that  day  that  lifted  all  of 
the  congregation  in  a  moment  of  great 
sadness,  and  made  everyone  feel  a  com- 
munity, and  made  everyone  feel  better, 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  our  great- 
est gtrlef. 

With  his  passing,  SiL  left  a  remark- 
able record  of  legislative  achievement, 
and  all  of  his  colleagues  with  fond 
memories.  He  Is  a  man  who  obviously 
loved  life  and  the  job  and  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  for  his  district  who 
wisely  elected  him  for  the  past  32 
yeare.  What  a  job  he  did.  He  left  his 
stamp  on  countless  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, and  tirelessly  promoted  Federal 
programs  that  benefited  the  less  fortu- 
nate members  of  our  society — the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  young  people.  He  worked 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion  as  the  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  draft  responsible  legisla- 
tion, and  he  was  never  afraid  to  speak 
out  alone  no  matter  what  the  Issue,  no 
matter  what  the  occasion. 

He  also  left  his  mark  on  this  House 
through  his  colorful  personality.  When 
he  took  to  the  floor  all  Members  sure 
listened.  Oh,  we  were  treated  to  lots  of 
times  to  unforgettable  oratory,  and  we 
talked  about  his  poetry  and  even 
critiQued  It,  but  what  we  all  heard  was 
a  man  of  enormous  conviction,  speak- 
ing out  of  his  heart  for  what  he  be- 
lieved was  right.  He  was  a  committed 
warrior  when  he  fought  for  a  cause,  and 
no  matter  what  the  issue,  everyone  al- 
ways wanted  SiLVio  Conte  on  their 
side. 

SiL  was  also  the  kind  of  man  who 
could  brighten  a  room  by  entering  it. 
We  also  experienced  that  all  over  the 
world.  He  was  ready  with  the  joke.  He 
was  ready  with  a  good  story  at  a  stress- 
ful moment  in  a  legislative  session.  SiL 
could  be  counted  upon  to  break  the  ice 
with  humor,  and  put  partisanship 
aside,  as  can  be  attested  to  by  his 
many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
SiL  was  always  a  competitor,  whether 
in  aa  appropriations  conference  or  as 
the  revered  manager  of  the  Republican 
baseball  team,  where  our  friend  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Michel,  got  him  13  and  0 
in  wins  and  losses. 

Few  Members  of  the  House  could 
count  as  many  friends  and  admirers  as 
SiL  has.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  lost  an  effective  champion.  The 
people  of  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
legislator.  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  sorely  miss 
SiL's  leadership,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Hosue  will  miss  a  powerful  person- 
ality and  a  respected  human  being.  We 
have  all  one  thing  in  common:  We  will 
not  forget  our  good  friend,  Silvio 
Conto;,  a  legend  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  reflecting  on  Sil's  life,  I  close  by 
paraphrasing  the  words  from  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  which  comes  to  my  mind: 

You  fought  the  grcx)d  fight,  you  finished  the 
course,  you  have  kept  the  faith. 


These  magniflcient  words  certainly 
apply  to  Sa.  and  the  way  that  he  has 
lived  hit  life  every  moment  of  it.  Our 
love  and  our  deep  sympathy  go  out  to 
SiL's  wife,  Corinne,  and  their  children, 
John,  Gayle,  Michelle,  and  Sylvia. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  a  member  of  Sil's 
delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Stxtods]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
the  passing  of  Silvio  Conte  was  a  great 
loss  to  Massachusetts,  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  our  country,  so  did  we  all 
profit  from  his  life. 

In  this  House,  SiLVio  was  a  poet 
among  pendants  and  a  nightingale 
among  crows.  He  could  murder  the 
English  language  while  somehow  flat- 
tering the  victim.  In  debate,  there  isn't 
one  of  us  he  couldn't  out-talk.  He  had 
the  lungs  of  Thor,  the  wit  of  Lincoln, 
the  chutzpah  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and 
the  rhyming  ability  of  Shakespeare's 
evil  twin. 

We  all  have  televisions  in  our  offices 
now.  We  all  know  to  turn  the  volume 
down  or  off  as  soon  as  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  is  recognized  to 
speak.  Masochism  has,  after  all,  its 
limits.  But  how  many  times  did  we 
look  up  and  see  that  Silvio  Conte  was 
about  to  speak,  and — especially  if  we 
noticed  that  little  sparkle  in  his  eye, 
that  littfle  reddening  in  his  nose,  that 
twitch  of  fiendish  glee  around  his 
mouth— did  we  turn  the  volume  up? 
This  is  no  small  thing.  Punching  that 
little  up  arrow  on  the  remote  may  be 
the  greatest  tribute  we  can  give  to  a 
fellow  Member  of  this  institution.  It  is 
certainly  the  rarest. 

No  one  could  be  funnier  than  Silvio 
Conte,  but  few  did  more  serious  or  pro- 
ductive work.  Whether  the  issue  was 
home  heating  oil  prices  or  support  for 
the  Coast  Guard  or  offshore  oil  drilling 
on  Georges  Bank,  Silvio  was  always  In 
the  game,  always  fighting  and  if  there 
was  a  way,  any  right  and  principled 
way  to  Win,  he  would  win. 

Recently.  I  have  had  the  opportimity, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee of  Fisheries  and  Wildife,  to  work 
with  Silvio  on  a  range  of  issues  that 
were  particularly  close  to  his  heart. 

In  1989.  we  enacted  the  North  Amer- 
ican Wetlands  Conservation  Act.  the 
largest  conservation  and  wetlands  pres- 
ervation plan  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Together,  we  worked  to  restore  the  At- 
lantic salmon  to  New  England's  rivers, 
to  save  the  striped  bass,  and  to  expand 
our  Nation's  wildlife  refuge  system. 

Not  long  ago,  I  said  in  a  statement 
on  the  House  floor  that  Silvio  Conte 
was  the  most  distinguished  sportsman- 
legislator  of  modem  times,  an  assess- 
ment with  which — Silvio  told  me  after- 
wards—he fully  agreed.  No  one  fought 
longer  or  harder  to  protect  America's 
open  spaces  and  to  guarantee  habitat 
for  the  fisheries  and  wildlife  resources 
that  are  a  glorious  part  of  our  Nation's 
heritage.  No  one  in  this  body  made  a 
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greater  personal  effort  as  a  hunter  and 
fisherman  to  enjoy  that  heritage.  I 
doubt  there  Is  a  fish,  or  duck,  or  goose, 
or  elk  In  our  country  today  that  does 
not  owe  Silvio  Conte  a  debt  of  grratl- 
tude,  unless,  of  course,  Silvio  had,  at 
some  point,  done  something  sporting  to 
one  of  their  relatives. 

Silvio  conte  was  a  national  treas- 
ure. He  is  sure  to  be  remembered  be- 
cause we  could  not,  even  if  we  tried, 
ever  forget  him.  We  can  no  more  re- 
place him  than  we  could  bring  back  to 
life  a  species  that  has  become  extinct. 
He  was  one  of  a  kind. 

Yes,  we  mourn  his  passing;  we  be- 
grudge his  absence;  we  feel  deeply  his 
family's  loss;  and  some  of  us,  especially 
those  of  us  from  Massachusetts,  have 
still  other,  more  practical,  reasons  for 
our  sorrow.  But  we  are  satisfied  that 
although  time  will  temper  our  pain,  it 
will  only  burnish  the  record,  the  rep- 
utation, the  accomplishments  and  the 
memories  we  all  share  of  Silvio 
CONTB'S  time  among  us,  of  his  service 
to  this  Congress,  of  his  service  to  this 
Nation,  and  of  his  gifts  of  friendship, 
^d  inspiration,  to  us  all. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  enlarging  on 
Silvio's  fishing  and  hunting  prowess, 
because  he  did  love  the  out-of-doors, 
and  did  as  much  as  the  gentleman  indi- 
cated for  the  environmental  movement 
in  this  country  and  for  those  of  our 
country  out  there  who  love  to  fish  and 
hunt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  today,  in  his  remarks 
at  the  memorial  service  in  Statuary 
Hall,  made  special  mention  of  the 
times  the  two  of  them  hunted,  and  the 
good  times  they  had  together.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  appoint  Silvio  to  the 
Migratory  Bird  Commission,  on  which 
he  has  served  for  so  many  years  with 
such  distinction. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Delegate 
f^om  the  Island  of  Guam,  the  former 
Marine  general,  Mr.  Blaz. 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  SiL  Conte 
was  the  best  friend  I  have  never  known. 

I  have  a  deep  admiration  and  am  very 
envious  of  those  who  have  known  SiL 
Conte  well,  for  it  is  so  obvious  he  was 
an  extraordinary  person.  Sadly,  I  have 
to  say  I  knew  him  only  slightly  and 
learned  much  about  him  through  the 
eyes  and  expressed  sentiments  of  our 
colleagues.  Of  course,  I  had  met  him, 
several  times  in  fact,  and  I  knew  he 
liked  me  because  when  introduced  to 
him,  he'd  always  say,  "Pleased  to  meet 
you." 

While  I  suspect  he  knew  where  I  was 
trom,  he  did  express  a  curious  uncer- 
tainty about  my  background.  Once 
when  I  was  in  the  comi>any  of  Norm 
MiNETA.  he  asked  how  things  were  in 
the  Japanese-American  community. 
Still  another  time  when  he  met  me  in 
the  company  of  George  Gekas,  he  ex- 
pressed solicitous  concern  for  the 
Greek  commimlty.  Still  again  when  he 
came   ai>on   me   conversing   with   Eni 


Faleomavaboa,  he  inquired  about  the 
culture  of  American  Sajnoa. 

It  seemed  for  a  time  then  that  SiL 
would  never  completely  satisfy  himself 
as  to  my  ethnic  background,  until  one 
day  when  I  was  in  conversation  with 
Bob  Dornan.  Bob  was  flowing  with 
Irish  green,  and  I  made  the  comment 
that  I,  too,  was  Irish.  As  in  Notre  Dame 
Irish.  Overhearing  that,  SiL  fairly  bel- 
lowed, "Well,  that  makes  you  Italian! 
Hi,  I'm  SiL  Conte."  So  in  a  sense,  I  had 
to  go  around  the  world  for  him  to  find 
out  who  I  was,  but  it  was  a  journey 
well  worth  it. 

There  was  another  journey  as  well, 
this  one  to  the  funeral  service  in  Pitts- 
field.  While  driving  through  the  beau- 
tiful Berkshire  Mountains,  I  ask  BAR- 
NEY Frank  whether  Sil's  district  was 
Republican  or  Democratic,  and  he  said, 
"We  don't  think  of  it  that  way.  We  just 
refer  to  it  as  SiL's  district." 

That  comment,  I  think,  must  have 
brought  a  smile  to  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, because  they  saw  our  role  here 
not  as  Republican  representation,  not 
as  Democratic  representation,  but  as 
the  people's  representative.  Sil  rose 
above  partisan  concerns  to  be  the  peo- 
ple's representative.  To  me  that  speaks 
volumes  about  oxir  service  here,  our  ad- 
vocacy of  the  issues,  the  currency  of 
our  thoughts.  On  whatever  side  of  an 
issue  we  stand,  our  foundation  must  be 
firmly  set  upon  the  good  of  the  people. 

As  we  drove  through  the  mountains, 
I  had  a  sense  of  deja  vu.  I  was  struck  by 
how  familiar  everything  seemed  as  if  I 
had  been  there  before  and  knew  the 
area  intimately,  and  then  I  realized  I 
had.  I  had  been  there  through  the  pic- 
tures of  Norman  Rockwell.  We  all 
know  the  basic  virtues  those  paintings 
extolled.  They  are  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  hearts  of  Americans  everywhere. 
Sil  Conte  came  from  Norman  Rock- 
well country,  and  its  values  were  his. 

Later  that  day,  during  the  offertory 
of  the  funeral  Mass,  I  watched  as  his 
grandchild  carried  the  hosts  up  to  the 
altar.  I  had  seen  the  child  before  and 
wondered  for  a  moment  where.  And 
then  I  realized  that  I  had  stood  behind 
Sil  and  him  with  my  own  grandchild  at 
our  swearing  in.  I  was  struck  as  I 
watched  Sil  raise  the  child's  hand  and 
then  his  own  so  they  could  take  the 
oath  together,  and  I  marveled  at  that 
deeply  felt  show  of  patriotism.  It's 
been  said  that  Sil  Conte  was  plaid  and 
stripes  together,  but  in  addition  to 
that  I'd  like  to  add  that  Sil  Conte  was 
stars  and  stripes  forever. 

So  much  has  been  said  here  today 
about  SiL's  character  that  it  brings  to 
mind  Polonius's  advice  to  his  son  in 
"Hamlet": 

This  above  all;  to  thine  own  self  be  txue 
and  it  must  follow  as  night  the  day.  thou 
canst  be  false  to  any  man. 

Sil  Conte  was  true  to  his  family, 
true  to  his  church,  true  to  his  col- 
leagnes  in  the  Congress,  and  true  to  his 
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country.  But  above  all  else,  he  was  true 
to  himself. 

It  is  said  a  person's  worth  is  meas- 
ured by  the  contributions  be  has  made 
to  others.  Indeed,  the  highest  accolade 
that  can  be  paid  to  another  is  the  sim- 
ple statement,  "I  am  a  better  person 
for  having  known  that  man  or  that 
woman."  I  can  say  with  deep  feelings 
that  I  am  a  better  person  for  the  expe- 
rience, even  though  I  hardly  knew  So. 
Conte. 

In  the  military,  we  have  an  old  tradi- 
tion. If  a  certain  gentleman  were  to 
join  us  and  if  this  gentleman  were 
known  to  have  fought  with  distinction, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  someone  to  say, 
"Gentlemen,  please  rise,  so  and  so  who 
fought  so  valiantly  has  joined  us." 

When  Sil  Conte  gets  to  heaven, 
someone  will  say,  "Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, please  rise.  This  is  Sil  Conte, 
who  fought  the  good  fight." 
Ariverdecci  mio  paisano,  mio  amico. 

D  1830 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  beautiful 
and  eloquent  eulogy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  yield  at  this 
juncture  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman], 
noted  in  this  House  for  being  closely 
allied  with  the  health  Issues  in  which 
Silvio  himself  dealt  with  these  same 
issues  trom  the  appropriations  side, 
rather  than  the  legrislatlve  side. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  jrieldlng 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  Wnrr- 
TEN  for  providing  this  opportunity  to 
share  our  thoughts  on  SiL  CONTE,  our 
great  friend  and  colleague. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks  I've  been 
thinking  about  what  Sil  meant  to  this 
House.  Not  in  terms  of  his  legislative 
accomplishments,  which  everyone 
knows  about,  but  more  about  his  pres- 
ence. His  extraordinary  ability  to  en- 
rich those  fortimate  enough  to  work 
with  him.  The  subtle  contributions  of  a 
not  very  subtle  guy  to  making  the  in- 
stitution work.  His  unparalled  ability 
to  make  our  staffs  and  us  stop  what  we 
were  doing  and  listen  to  his  floor 
speeches.  And  I've  realized  that  if  any 
Member  of  this  House  is  irreplaceable, 
it's  Sil  Conte. 

I  have  great  memories  of  Sil.  I  can 
remember  huddling  with  him  on  this 
floor,  his  arm  thrown  warmly  around 
my  shoulder  in  friendship,  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  Increase  NIH  funding. 
On  another  day  in  1981,  during  a  late 
night  session,  on  this  same  floor,  I  re- 
member him  wanting  to  give  me  a  dif- 
ferent message  and  sending  me  his  in- 
imitable Italian  salute.  Only  SiL 
Conte. 

Sil  had  an  unbeatable  combination 
of  ability,  determination,  and  irrever- 
ence. No  Member  was  as  effective,  and 
none  had  a  better  perspective  of  him- 
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self.  SiL  Instinctively  knew  what  many 
people  in  politics  never  learn — you  can 
enjoy  yourself  in  a  serious  business. 
It's  OK  to  laugh,  to  poke  fun,  to  trade 
stories.  SiL  did  all  of  that  and  still  leg- 
islated better  than  any  of  us. 

SiL  may  not  have  taken  himself  seri- 
ously, but  no  one  was  more  concerned 
about  the  less  fortunate,  the  environ- 
ment, or  solving  society's  most  intrac- 
table problems.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  his  tenacity  and  commitment 
firsthand.  Whether  it  was  family  plan- 
ning or  creating  the  senior  biomedical 
research  service,  Sil  had  an  incom- 
parable ability  to  keep  the  process 
moving  and  get  results. 

And  when  there  were  issues  that 
kicked  over  from  Congress  to  Congress, 
like  clean  air,  you  could  have  no  better 
fMend  than  Sil  Conte.  In  the  10  years 
we  fought  for  legislation,  I  never  really 
worried  about  losing  a  floor  vote.  It 
didn't  matter  that  virtually  all  of 
American  industry  was  on  the  other 
side,  or  that  on  some  issues  we  didn't 
seem  to  have  a  great  chance.  I  knew 
that  with  Sil  on  my  side  we  would  pick 
up  at  least  40  new  votes  just  on  the 
power  of  his  closing  speech. 

When  we  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
last  year,  Sil  was  careful  not  to  steal 
the  limelight,  though  he  deserved  as 
much  credit  as  anyone  in  this  House.  It 
was  his  amendment  in  1987  that  set  the 
stage  for  last  year's  legislation.  And  it 
was  Sil  who  never  tired  of  a  decade 
long  fight  for  acid  rain  control.  He 
knew  he  would  succeed  and  he  did.  In 
the  years  to  come,  as  the  skies  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  States  grow 
cleaner,  Americans  across  our  country 
will  have  Sil  to  thank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  be  very  proud 
of  the  honor  SiL  CONTE  brought  to  this 
House,  and  we  will  all  miss  him. 

D  1840 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  and  I  am 
glad  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Ray 
McGrath. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  very  much,  and  I  want  to  thank 
our  leader  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  fWend  Sil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  here  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  colleague  deeply  loved 
by  all  Members  of  this  body.  Silvio 
Conte  will  be  long  hailed  as  one  of  the 
finest  people  ever  to  serve  in  these 
great  Halls  of  Congress. 

Not  content  to  offer  his  own  con- 
stituency the  full  benefit  of  his  talents, 
Silvio  became  a  leader  in  the  House, 
becoming  a  champion  in  doing  away 
with  Government  waste  and  for  his 
compassion  for  the  downtrodden. 

While  he  could  become  a  stalwart  Re- 
publican in  the  most  bitter  of  partisan 
battles,  his  concern  for  good  govern- 
ment led  him  to  work  diligently  with 


House  Democrats  to  achieve  many 
compromises  on  many,  many  complex 
legislative  issues. 

His  ability  to  stand  on  principle  yet 
negotiate  fairly  with  the  opposing 
body,  the  opposing  views,  made  Silvio 
a  treasured  asset  to  this  institution, 
who  will  be  long  remembered  and  sore- 
ly missed. 

More  imjportant,  Mr.  Speaker,  than 
his  legislative  skills,  in  my  judgment, 
were  Silvio  personal  traits.  I  remem- 
ber Silvio  as  one  of  the  most  helpful 
people  I  met  when  I  first  came  to  this 
House  many,  many  years  ago. 

Over  those  many  years  ouj  friendship 
grew  and  flourished.  Without  a  doubt 
he  was  one  of  the  most  friendly,  warm, 
caring  individuals  whom  I  have  ever 
known. 

He  accepted  his  leadership  role  in 
this  House  by  being  a  constant  source 
of  assistance  to  the  younger  Members. 
Whether  through  legislative  strategy 
tips  or  being  a  friend  in  need,  Silvio 
Conte  was  a  model  for  all  Members  to 
admire  and  emulate.  I  will  miss  Silvio, 
as  I  know  everybody  will,  but  our 
memories  and  our  love  for  him  will 
keep  him  alive  in  this  Chamber  and 
certainly  in  our  hearts  forever. 

God  bless  you,  SiL. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HOYER]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  American  public  far  too  often,  I 
think,  gets  the  impression  that  when 
they  see  us  in  combat,  that  this  House 
is  badly  divided  along  partisan  lines. 
There  clearly  are  partisan  differences, 
but  what  they  do  not  often  see,  unfor- 
tunately, are  the  bonds  between  almost 
all  of  us  and  the  commitment  to  rep- 
resent the  best  interests  of  our  people 
who  have  sent  us  to  this  body,  and  to 
represent  the  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  Mem- 
bers among  us— and  I  might  say  the 
minority  leader  Is  one — who  reach  out 
to  bring  us  together,  who  reach  out  to 
exemplify  fairness  and  fullness  of  spir- 
it. Certainly,  however,  Sil  Conte  was 
one  of  the  few  who  stood  out  in  reach- 
ing across  generations,  as  my  friend 
from  New  York,  Mr.  McGrath  has  said, 
across  party  lines,  across  regional 
lines,  across  philosophic  lines. 

I  wish  that  I  could  emulate  the  rage 
that  sometimes  he  would  feign,  I  think 
sometimes,  but  nevertheless  express  on 
so  many  different  issues  on  which  he 
cared  so  deeply,  and  then  he  would 
walk  out  that  door  arm-in-arm  with 
the  object  of  his  rage,  saying,  "Wasn't 
that  good  fun?  Tomorrow  we  will  be  to- 
gether." 

That  is  what  you  learn  over  a  career 
as  a  legislator,  that  today's  adversary 
may  well  be  tomorrow's  ally. 
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Sil  (^nte  built  up  a  tremendous 
amount  of  respect  in  this  House.  No 
one  exemplified  the  greatness  of  this 
Institution  more  than  Silvio  Conte. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds],  who  I  think,  as  the  minority 
leader  pointed  out,  captured  the  es- 
sence of  Sil  Conte.  And  I  think  his  ex- 
ample of  pushing  the  volume  button 
up,  which  so  rarely  we  do  with  our  col- 
leagues'—it is  usually  much  more  like- 
ly to  be  the  other  way— but  with  Sil 
Conte  we  all  wanted  the  volume  button 
up,  not  because  he  did  not  put  the  vol- 
ume up  himself  but  because  we  did  not 
want  to  miss  a  single  sentence,  a  single 
witty  statement,  a  single  joke,  a  single 
pithy  statement  and,  at  times,  a  single 
cutting  statement  which  got  to  the  es- 
sence of  what  he  thought  was  perhaps 
the  shortcomings  of  his  opponent's  ar- 
gument. 

Sil  Conte  was  loud  sometimes  when 
he  spoke,  but  rarely  as  loud,  some- 
times, as  he  dressed.  In  an  Institution 
peopled  by  those  of  us  who  wear  dark 
suits  ahd  red  ties,  he  stood  out  mag- 
nificently, outrageously,  and,  I 
thought,  from  time  to  time  outland- 
ishly;  but  he  stood  out. 

Sil  conte  was  the  essence  of  that  un- 
forgettable character  that  all  of  us 
have  spoken  about.  I  had  the  privilege, 
as  some  of  you  know,  of  serving  with 
Sil  Comte  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education.  Many 
of  my  appropriations  colleagues  are 
here  who  served  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

One  of  the  joys  of  being  an  appropria- 
tions member  is  that  rarely  is  the  aisle 
identifiable.  It  is  there  from  time  to 
time,  but  we  work  together  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  country. 

SiL  GONTE  served  as  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  it  exemplified  his 
deep  concern  and  caring  for  people. 

Two  programs  in  particular:  I  men- 
tioned one  the  other  day  when  I  spoke, 
the  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program.  It  was  important  for  his  re- 
gion, but  it  was  imix)rtant  for  people 
he  felt  had  no  advocate,  who  were  at 
times  defenseless,  who  were  at  times 
placed  in  positions  of  real  pain  because 
of  having  to  make  difficult  decisions 
betweea  purchasing  energy  and  pur- 
chasing other  essentials  of  life.  Nobody 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
stood  \sp  and  spoke  out  more  strongly 
on  behalf  of  that  critical  need,  not  just 
for  senior  citizens  but  for  those  who 
could  not  pay. 

I  will  remember  also  his  fights  in  the 
subcommittee,  in  the  full  committee, 
and  on  the  fioor,  and  indeed  in  con- 
ference. The  minority  leader  remem- 
bers thie  fights  as  well.  I  am  sure  he 
had  a  few  conversations  out  of  my 
hearing  with  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams. 

And  the  other  program,  among  so 
many  that  he  cared  about  and  which 
has  been  referred  to— and  we  are  build- 
ing a  building  that  will  be  named  for 
SiL  CONTE.  It  Is  an  appropriate  honor 
for  him  because  what  NIH  is  today  was 
so  much  the  result  of  his  work  through 
the  decades  that  he  served  here. 

But  the  other  program  was  the  Job 
Corps  Program,  a  program  to  take 
young  people,  in  cooperation  with  the 
private  sector,  and  give  them  a  skill  so 
they  could  become  productive  and  in- 
volved citizens  of  our  country. 

a  1850 

In  closing  my  remarks,  when  I  last 
spoke  I  said,  "God  bless  you,  Sil.  We 
miss  you,  and  we  love  you  still." 

Let  me  add  to  those  remarks,  "And 
we  always  will." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  felt  the  territ>le  loss  this 
House  suffered  recently  with  the  passing  of 
our  colleague  and  longtime  friend,  the  Horwr- 
able  Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massachusetts,  t 
want  to  take  this  time  to  add  my  thoughts  on 
my  friend  Sil  arxj  his  contritxition  to  the 
House  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  exemplified  the  great- 
ness of  this  institutk>n  more  than  Silvio 
Conte.  In  his  32  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  Silvio  Conte  was  a  friend  and  con- 
fidante to  his  colleagues,  a  passionate  advo- 
cate of  what  he  believed  in,  and  a  legislator's 
legislator.  Sil  Conte  knew  that,  as  in  any  leg- 
islative body,  your  opponent  one  day  can  be 
your  ally  the  next,  arxj  he  graced  the  Halls  of 
this  Chamber  with  his  strongly  hekl  beliefs,  his 
wit,  grace  and  charm,  arxJ  his  friendship. 

I  was  honored  to  work  with  Sil  Conte  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  arxJ 
the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee. 

Sil  Conte  was  many  things,  and  I  will  only 
have  a  brief  tinrw  to  recall  sonrw  of  wtiat  I  con- 
skier  the  higNights. 

First,  of  course,  was  his  sense  of  hunxK.  Sil 
Conte  was  one  of  the  Members  wtw  balanced 
humor  and  seriousness;  wtw  coukl  always  see 
the  humorous  skJe  of  an  issue.  And  he  cer- 
tainty wasn't  afrakj  to  starxJ  out  in  a  crowd. 

Every  year,  wfien  our  committee  debated 
appropriatnns  for  the  Coast  Guard,  for  exam- 
ple, Sil  would  amve  dressed  in  a  k>ud  sports 
jacket  covered  with  sigrul  flags.  And  when 
asked  where  he  got  such  a  thing,  he'd  an- 
swer, '>ivhere  t  get  all  my  otothes— Filene's 
ttasemenL" 

And  everyone  by  now  has  heard  of  his  pas- 
snnate  arguments  with  the  continuing  sut)sk)y 
for  beekeeping.  Sil's  arguments  against  wtiat 
he  believed  was  too  sweet  a  deal  caused  us 
al  to  laugh  wtiile  stiN  reviewing  a  serkxjs 
topk:. 

Even  as  ranking  RepublKan  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  one  of  the  most  senkx  RepubKcans 
in  the  House,  Sil  Conte  was  always  a  biparti- 
san legislator.  He  fought  for  what  he  believed 
in,  whatever  it  might  have  been  at  the  time, 
regardtess  of  party  position.  And  he  wasn't 
afraid  to  acknowledge  the  achievemenis  all 
great  Americans  arxJ  great  leaders,  as  he 


proved  by  his  continuing  devotion  to  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Litxary  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  oocaskMi  to  disagree 
with  Sil  Conte  on  issues  of  import  to  my  corv 
strtuents,  particularly  on  the  Beretta  haridgun. 
Sil,  wtiose  district  included  one  competing 
gun  manufacturer,  was  a  worthy  arxJ  diffkxjtt 
adversary,  always  prepared  and  well  versed 
on  ttie  issues.  But  he  never  forgot  that  we 
were  friends  and  colleagues,  and  never  let  po- 
litical differences  interfere  with  comity. 

But,  besides  his  humor  and  his  charm,  Sil 
Conte  vnll  be  remembered  for  ttie  people  he 
helped  and  fought  for. 

On  the  Labor-HHS  Subcommittee,  Sil 
Conte  was  an  untiring  advocate  of  funding  for 
biomedKal  research,  for  education  funding  for 
America's  future,  and  was  the  key  advocate 
for  ttie  Job  Corps  Training  Program  and  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
[LIHEAP]  Program,  a  program  whch  assists 
hundreds  of  ttKtusarKis  of  Americans  wtx) 
might  otherwise  be  faced  with  the  Hoktson's 
choice  of  heat  or  food. 

Sil  Conte's  compassk>n  was  clear.  He  was 
the  original  Reput)ik:an  cosponsor  of  the  pio- 
neering Americans  With  Disatiilities  Act  in  the 
100th  Congress,  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  en- 
sure basic  civil  rights  for  43  millkxi  Americans 
with  disabilities. 

This  House  and  this  Natkm  will  miss  Silvio 
Conte  deeply.  The  people  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts can  take  heart  in  krK>wing  that  they 
had  ttie  excellent  judgment  to  send  Sil  Conte 
to  Congress  in  1958,  arxi  16  nfK>re  times.  The 
sound  of  his  laughter  arxi  txx)ming  vone  will 
echo  in  this  Chamber  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
arxJ  his  warmth  will  be  felt  in  our  hearts  as 
long  as  we  live. 

Sil  Conte  not  only  loved  his  colleagues,  he 
loved  tfie  people.  No  one  with  wfwm  I  fiave 
served  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  I  fiave  been 
in  public  offKe  nx>re  deserved  the  tove  of  his 
colleagues,  the  k>ve  of  his  constituents,  and 
the  k>ve  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  are  all  lesser  people  tfiis  day  t>e- 
cause  of  his  abserx^e.  We  will  miss  Sil  Conte. 
He  will  not  soon  be,  if  ever,  replaced.  He  was 
one  of  America's  most  unfbrgettable  char- 
acters, to  wlxxn  we  owe  so  nruich,  and  wfio 
cared  so  nxich  atxHJt  all  of  us. 

God  t)less  you,  Sil;  we  k>ve  you  still. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr  HOYER],  and  it  is 
very  appropriate  that  we  should  have 
following  his  remarks  the  gentleman 
fi-om  California  [Mr.  Lewis],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Sil  Conte  will  always  l>e  a  man  of 
the  House.  His  life  is  a  shining  exam- 
ple— a  celebration.  If  you  will — of  the 
best  that  Congress  has  to  offer.  To  say 
the  least,  he  will  he  sorely  missed. 

Sil  was  colorful — in  spirit,  in  dress, 
in  words,  aind  in  deeds. 

He  was  king  of  the  limericks,  full  of 
wit  and  charm  and  grace  and  style. 

And,  most  importantly,  Sil  was  al- 
ways as  good  as  his  word. 

I  can  see  him  now,  making  his  way  to 
this  well— that  look  in  his  eye  that 
said,  "Watch  out,  here  comes  Sil,"— 
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and  delivering  an  Impassioned  plea  to 
eliminate  this  or  that  pork  barrel 
project. 

I  can  see  him  wearing  that  wonderful 
rainbow  colored  sportscoat  In  the 
springtime  that  turned  so  many  heads. 

He  is  among  the  few  Members  who, 
over  the  years,  caused  my  staff  to  lit- 
erally drop  their  work  to  listen  to  what 
be  had  to  say. 

Sil  did  a  masterful  job  at  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  thankless  task. 
As  the  ranking  member  on  Appropria- 
tions, he  was  fantastic  at  balancing  the 
wants  and  needs  of  other  Members  and 
limited  committee  resources. 

I  learned  a  very  valuable  lesson  from 
Sil:  "Be  careful  what  you  wish  for  for 
your  wish  may  come  true."  I  once 
made  the  mistake  of  mentioning  to  SiL 
my  disappointment  of  serving  on  too 
few  conference  committees.  Well,  SiL 
fixed  that.  The  next  day,  he  appointed 
me  to  the  thankless  Gramm-Rudman 
conference  which  lasted  round  the 
clock  for  2  weeks.  That  exercise  cured 
me  of  the  need  to  serve  on  conference 
committees. 

Sil  and  I  happened  to  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  gardening.  His  spe- 
cialty was  homegrown  tomatoes.  After 
telling  Sil  how  much  I  loved  home- 
grown tomatoes,  a  bag  arrived  on  my 
desk  with  four  of  his  famous  toma- 
toes— one  of  them  carefully  grown  in 
the  shape  of  a  man's  anatomy.  It  was 
truly  a  piece  of  work. 

Some  months  later,  Sil  dropped  off 
some  tomato  plant  roots  for  me  to 
plant  in  my  garden  in  California. 

Those  plants  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention:  their  seeds  have 
grown  and  prospered.  And,  they  will  re- 
main, like  his  memory,  a  living  part  of 
this  Member's  memory  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McHUGH]  who 
served  with  Silvio  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  In  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  a  number  of  other 
things. 

Mr.  MCHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  my  friend  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  for  yielding, 
and  it  has  t>een  a  pleasiu^  to  listen  to 
all  the  reminiscences  and  tributes  to 
Sil  Conte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
moving  tributes  to  Silvio  Conte  this 
afternoon — tributes  that  only  begin  to 
provide  a  gllmpee  of  the  great  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  and  of  the  enor- 
mous Impact  for  good  that  he  had. 

Sil  Conte  was  truly  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  human  l>elng,  and  his 
death  represents  a  profound  loss — a 
loss  to  his  wife,  Corlnne,  his  family,  his 
loved  ones,  aqd  his  staff,  to  whom  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathies;  a  loss  to 
the  people  in  western  Massachusetts, 
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whom  he  represented  so  ably  and  ener- 
gretdcally;  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  to 
which  he  was  so  i>assionately  commit- 
ted; to  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  he  loved  deeply  and  served 
well;  and  to  me  personally. 

I  am  just  be^nning  my  ninth  term  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker.  SiL  Conte  was 
Just  beginning  his  ninth  term  when  I 
first  took  the  oath  of  office  in  1975.  By 
that  time  SiL  could  already  point  to  a 
distinguished  record  of  service  to  our 
country  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  shared  his  wisdom  and 
counsel  with  a  junior  Member  like  me. 
But  he  did  nonetheless. 

As  a  young  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  SiL  on  both  its  Ag- 
riculture and  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
conunittees.  Of  his  abiding  affection 
for  the  honey  bee  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Our  sessions  often  buzzed  with 
his  tributes  to  that  noble  species.  I  re- 
member, too,  another  occasion,  a 
markup  in  our  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  debate 
about  which  foreign  countries  our  sub- 
committee should  condemn  for  abuses 
of  human  rights;  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  our  Bubconmiittee,  the  debate  was 
heated  and  passionate.  It  appeared  that 
we  were  deadlocked  and  that  our  mark- 
up would  collapse.  But  SiL  reached  into 
his  briefcase,  pulled  out  a  dart,  and 
tossed  it  across  the  room  at  a  map  of 
the  world  that  hung  on  the  opposite 
wall,  suggesting  his  own  personal  solu- 
tion for  resolving  the  problem.  It 
helped  redirect  us  to  the  task  at  hand. 

I  agreed  with  Sil's  views  more  often 
than  not;  when  we  disagreed,  he  was  a 
masterful  foe — one  who  loved  the  bat- 
tle but  who  used  humor  as  a  weapon  to 
help  heal  any  differences  we  may  have 
had.  Whether  it  was  his  poems  on  the 
House  floor  or  the  occasional  costumes 
he  wore,  any  debate  involving  SiL  was 
always  a  lively  one. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1958.  His  opponent  at 
that  time  was  James  MacGregor  Bums, 
a  distinguished  author  and  professor  at 
Williams  College.  SiL  was  a  State  sen- 
ator who  had  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  a  number  of  years 
and  many  people  believed  that  he  had 
little  chance  of  winning.  But  he  won 
that  race  decisively. 

Even  as  his  congressional  district 
grew  ever  larger  geographically,  he 
kept  winning  each  succeeding  contest 
handily.  Indeed,  he  was  nominated  by 
both  parties  on  three  occasions  and 
was  reelected  without  opposition  on 
eight  occasions.  His  new  constituents 
Quickly  came  to  recognize  what  older 
ones  already  knew— that  Silvio  Conte 
was  a  man  of  integrity  who  would  rep- 
resent their  interests  and  do  what  was 
right  for  our  Nation  as  well. 

SiL  was  a  Republican.  But  he  was 
eager  to  help  any  President,  Repub- 
lican, or  Democrat.  His  vote  was  criti- 


cal in  helping  President  Kennedy  to 
break  the  power  of  the  conservative  co- 
alition that  controlled  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  was  blocking  consideration 
of  the  young  President's  program. 
In  1986  SiL  reflected  on  that  decision: 
In  those  days,  young  Congressmen  kept 
their  mouths  shut  and  did  what  they  were 
told  to  do.  Taking  a  stand  on  this  particular 
issue — voting  my  conscience — would  cost 
dearly. 

SlL  voted  his  conscience  nonetheless. 

SIL  was  also  an  institutional  loyalist, 
one  not  afraid  to  take  on  any  adminis- 
tration that  challenged  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  Congress.  Nor 
was  he  shy  about  defending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations when  other  committees  in 
this  House  challenged  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  House  with 
many  friends  in  the  Senate,  friends  he 
consistently  outmaneuvered  on  innu- 
merable occasions  in  our  conferences 
with  the  other  body. 

SIL  was  a  man  deeply  committed  to 
the  sick,  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  the  elderly,  whether  in  our  own 
country  or  abroad.  He  told  a  Boston 
College  audience  in  1986  that  most  of 
the  decisions  he  made  "come  straight 
from  the  heart."  and  his  heart  was 
truly  a  loving  one. 

His  legacy  will  live  on  in  the  many 
programs  that  he  developed  and  nur- 
tured to  help  the  less  affluent  members 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  global  commu- 
nity more  broadly.  The  Low-Income 
Heating  and  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram was  a  special  favorite  of  SiL's, 
but  he  initiated  and  sustained  many 
others  as  well. 

He  loved  the  Red  Sox  and  tomatoes — 
he  loved  his  1970  Pontiac  GTO,  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  the  Berkshires.  He 
marched  with  Martin  Luther  King  in 
Selma  because  he  abhorred  racial  big- 
otry. He  had  little  use  for  ideologs  and 
was  booed  off  the  podium  at  the  1964 
Republican  Presidential  Convention 
whan  he  had  the  courage  to  condemn 
the  extremism  of  the  John  Birch  Soci- 
ety. 

SILVIO  Conte  was  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary public  servant  with  a  special 
blend  of  personal  qualities.  And, 
though  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  we  will 
be  better  people  and  more  effective  rep- 
resentatives for  having  had  the  privi- 
lege and  joy  of  serving  with  him. 

SIL,  we  love  you  and  miss  you.  But 
each  of  us  will  try  to  work  a  little 
harder  to  make  up  for  the  loss  our  Na- 
tion has  suffered. 

D  1900 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  particularly  for  his  ref- 
erence to  when  Silvio  was  first  elected 
in  1958.  That  was  not  exactly  a  year  of 
sweep  for  Republicans.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  was  the  first  year  my  freshman 
class  was  running  for  reelection.  We 
lost  half  our  Members.  On  the  Repub- 
lican side  we  lost  47  seats  while  Silvio 


Conte  was  winning  his  first  election  to 
this  House  of  Representatives.  That  at- 
tests afain  to  his  ability  for  garnering 
those  votes  from  among  the  masses  of 
western  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Ralph  Eeoula,  who  served  for  so  many 
years  with  Silvio  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the 
masses,  and  I  cannot  help  but  remem- 
ber, when  we  went  through  the  city  of 
Plttsflgld,  the  enormous  number  of 
people  who  were  standing  outside.  It 
was  a  day  off  in  that  conmiunlty.  It 
was  really  remarkable  to  see  the  great 
outpouring  of  public  warmth  for  their 
own,  Silvio  Conte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  honor  a 
friend,  a  colleague,  and  a  man  who  was 
truly  one  of  a  kind. 

To  say  that  Silvio  Conte  will  be 
missed  Is  an  understatement.  To  say 
that  he  is  Irreplaceable  is  probably  not 
off  the  mark.  Walking  over  here  I 
thought — something  is  missing — Silvio 
and  his  electric  cart  with  the  joyful 
toot  that  expressed  his  love  of  life.  For 
those  at  us  who  knew  and  worked  with 
SiL  over  much  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career,  he  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. For  some  of  otu*  colleagues  new  to 
this  body  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  experience  the  wit, 
the  vitality,  the  character  that  was 
Silvio  Conte. 

When  he  walked  onto  the  floor  you 
never  knew  whether  he  would  light  it 
up  with  his  colorful  wardrobe  or  his 
clever  words,  or  both. 

Silvio  not  only  had  the  ability  to  en- 
tertain us,  he  was  a  skilled  legislator 
as  well.  He  took  care  not  only  of  the 
people  in  his  district,  but  through  his 
role  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
he  made  a  lasting  contribution  to 
many  sectors  of  the  country. 

As  an  example  of  Silvio's  caring  for 
others,  one  of  his  last  efforts  as  leader 
of  the  minority  Republicans  was  to 
work  hard  to  meet  the  desires  and 
skills  of  each  minority  Member  in  sub- 
committee assignments. 

He  was  an  avid  outdoorsman  and 
cared  deeply  for  our  America's  rich 
natural  heritage.  There  are  probably 
few  fldi  and  wildlife  refuges  in  this 
country  that  do  not  owe  something  to 
Silvio. 

A  friend  to  the  birds  and  the  ducks, 
Silvio  was  also  a  great  humanitarian 
and  cared  particularly  for  the  less  for- 
tunate. He  championed  Increased  fund- 
ing for  grants  to  States  for  low  Income 
weatherlzation  assistance,  low  Income 
home  energy  assistance,  and  similar 
programs  to  aid  the  needy. 

Silvio  always  marched  to  the  beat  of 
a  different  drummer  and  didn't  hesi- 
tate to  take  on  the  administration 
when  he  disagreed  with  them.  At  the 
same   time  he  represented  our  party 
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and  our  Republican  Presidents  well  in 
his  role  as  the  Republican  leader  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

When  most  of  us  leave  here  there  is 
almost  always  an  able  replsu;ement 
waiting-  in  the  wingB.  In  Silvio's  case, 
I  suspect  this  body  will  never  be  graced 
with  someone  of  his  style,  his  grrace, 
and  certainly  no  one  with  his  colorful 
character,  agrain. 

As  the  George  Michael  Cohan  song 
says  "Always  Leave  Them  Laughing 
When  You  Say  Goodbye."  Memories  of 
SiL  will  never  fail  to  bring  a  smile  to 
the  face  and  a  tear  to  the  eyes  of  all  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  and 
love  him. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula] 
for  his  contribution. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE SILVIO  O.  CONTE  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
LEY]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield, 
first  of  all,  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Atkins],  a  dear  friend 
of  the  late  Silvio  Conte. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  celebrate  the 
life  of  Silvio  Conte,  a  life  iwured  out 
in  loving  service.  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing  measured  about  Silvio  Conte, 
not  in  his  friendships,  not  in  his  issues, 
not  in  his  relationship  with  anything 
that  he  did.  Silvio,  whenever  you  saw 
him,  always  seemed  to  be  bursting  at 
the  seams  with  an  excitement,  a  love  of 
life,  and  a  passion  to  do  something  and 
to  serve.  And  indeed  he,  because  of 
those  passions,  has  become,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  individuals  who,  when  they 
look  back  on  the  history  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  era,  will  truly  define  us 
and  define  all  that  was  best  of  this  in- 
stitution. I  believe  he  will  be  looked 
upon  as  somebody  who  has  defined  the 
kind  of  thingrs  that  we  should  be  doing. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  Member 
from  Massachusetts,  and  Silvio  really 
knew  no  partisan  divisions.  When  I 
came  in  as  a  f^shman  Representative, 
he  threw  his  arm  around  me  the  way  he 
could  and  welcomed  me  in  the  Congress 
in  a  way  that  I  knew  he  meant  it. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  there 
were  projects,  when  there  were  con- 
cerns for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
concerns  for  i>eople  who  needed  the  as- 
sistance of  government,  concerns  about 
protecting  the  environment  and  the 
great  wilderness  of  Alaska,  when  there 
were  those  concerns  on  our  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Silvio  was  there.  He 
was  there  to  help  me  and  guide  me, 
sometimes  shoving  me  in  the  right  di- 


rection and  giving  me  advice  as  he 
could  do  so  well. 

We  will  miss  him.  He  served  and 
loved  and  defined  this  institution  in  a 
way  that  has  enriched  all  of  us. 

There  were  millions  of  people  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  knew  him  well,  and 
there  were  so  many  who  turned  out  at 
his  funeral  in  Pittsfleld,  people  from 
all  over  the  State.  And  how  SiL  would 
have  loved  to  have  witnessed  that,  be- 
cause it  so  perfectly  defined  him.  He 
represented  everybody,  including  all 
those  persons  who  become  so 
disenfranchised  from  our  Government, 
and  the  one  thing  they  understood  was 
that  Silvio  Conte  was  their  connection 
with  the  Federal  Government.  And  as 
we  drove  through  the  streets  of  Pitts- 
fleld, we  saw  all  those  handwritten 
signs:  "Pittsfleld,  Massachusetts, 
proud  home  of  Silvio  Conte." 

D  1910 

There  are  so  many  people  in  this 
country  who  have  benefited  from  his 
work  in  health  research  and  low-in- 
come energy  assistance,  and  so  many 
other  different  programs.  Silvio 
CONTE's  loss  is  all  of  our  loss,  but  we 
also,  through  his  life,  have  become  en- 
riched and  improved. 

I  would  just  say  thank  you  to  Silvio. 
We  will  miss  you. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  honor  of 
Silvio  Conte,  a  man  whose  extraor- 
dinary contributions  to  Congress  and 
this  country  shall  endure  forever. 

For  32  years,  Silvio  Conte  was  dedi- 
cated not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Massachusetts  but  to 
Americans  everywhere.  These  years  of 
dedication  are  a  glowing  tribute  to  his 
love  for  this  country.  His  work  on  be- 
half of  education,  conservation,  and 
transportation  has  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  Americans. 

However,  more  importantly,  his  com- 
passion, hard  work,  and  good  humor 
improved  the  life  of  every  individual  he 
met.  In  the  Congress,  his  personal  at- 
tributes allowed  him  to  transcend 
party  politics  and  earn  the  respect  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum.  The  Congress  will  not  be  as 
effective,  nor  as  colorful,  without  him. 

So  today,  I  salute  Silvio  Conte  and 
what  he  stood  for:  dedication  and  serv- 
ice to  the  people,  with  a  smile  for  ev- 
eryone along  the  way.  This  memory 
win  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

Shakespeare,  who  had  a  word  for  al- 
most everything,  may  have  had  the  fu- 
ture Silvio  Conte  in  mind  when  he 
said,  "He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all 
in  all.  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again." 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  micro- 
phone another  friend  of  Silvio  Conte. 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen]. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  8  America 
lost  one  of  our  finest  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Silvio  Contk.  For  those  of  ub 
who  served  with  Sil  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  was  our  ranking 
member,  mentor,  and  friend. 

He  was  also  our  role  model  for  what 
a  Member  of  Congress  should  be.  Much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  staff,  Silvio 
was  on  the  job  early  and  worked  at  full 
speed  ahead  until  late  at  night.  The 
rigors  of  the  budget  summit  were  just 
another  day  to  him.  He  was  an  example 
of  what  hard  work  and  uncompromis- 
ing principles  could  accomplish  for  all 
Americans. 

The  last  several  years  brought  health 
problems  to  my  good  friend.  A  bout 
with  cancer  was  faced  and  fought.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  a  recurrence  and 
subsequently  the  battle  was  lost.  We 
will  all  never  forget  how  SiL  could 
change  the  disability  of  knee  problems 
to  a  new  identity  as  the  House's  motor- 
ized Member.  We  will  certainly  miss 
seeing  his  cart  with  flags  flying  either 
rolling  through  the  halls  or  recharging 
on  an  extension  cord. 

I  will  miss  my  colleague  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  With  his 
usual  diligence  to  detail  and  insatiable 
api)etite  for  work,  he  would  appear  at 
almost  any  committee  hearing  to  in- 
ject his  wit  and  wisdom,  knowing  inti- 
mately the  budgetary  demands  of  each 
agency  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  relied  on  him  many  times  for 
his  leadership  and  knowledge. 

While  most  would  rest  on  their  lau- 
rels, take  time  to  relax,  and  ease  the 
burdens  of  their  pain,  Silvio  Contb 
drove  on.  He  had  a  mission  to  perform 
on  behalf  of  his  little  people.  That  is 
why  he  maintained  his  role  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Labor— Health  and 
Human  Services— Education  Sub- 
committee. This  is  the  one  subconunit- 
tee  where  the  people's  personal  inter- 
ests are  met. 

Silvio  Conte  never  slowed  down.  His 
last  battle  with  deteriorating  health 
reminds  me  of  a  Dylan  Thomas  poem  I 
like  80  well: 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night.  Rage! 
Rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

SiL  raged  until  the  last  light,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  has  found  the  night 
very  gentle  indeed. 

Farewell,  my  good  friend.  We  will 
miss  you.  America  will  miss  you. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman trom  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sil  Conte  and  I  had 
much  in  common.  SiL  and  I  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  at  the 
same  time,  he  in  the  senate,  and  I  in 
the  house. 
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SiL  used  to  Bret  down  to  Filene's  base- 
ment at  least  twice  a  week.  Filene's 
basement  was  a  place  where  you  have 
automatic  markdowns  on  suits  and 
sports  Jackets. 

SiL  was  very  close  with  the  dollar. 
They  took  quite  a  few  markdowns  be- 
fore SiL  bought  them.  So  some  of  them 
really  were  green  in  color,  probably 
from  mildew. 

But  some  of  those  coats  and  jackets 
that  he  bought  back  in  the  I950's,  he 
was  still  wearing  in  the  Congress  not 
too  long  ago.  With  SiL's  passing  I  am 
sure  that  many  television  repairmen 
will  not  be  getting  the  calls  to  have  the 
color  fixed  on  sets  as  they  used  to 
have. 

But  I  remember  playing  gin  with  Sil. 
He  was  a  very  highly  competitive  fel- 
low, whether  it  be  gin  or  on  the  golf 
course  or  legislatively.  He  had  a  very 
good  night  this  night,  and  I  had  a  ter- 
rible night,  not  that  I  am  a  good  gin 
player. 

The  next  day.  Speaker  O'Neill  called 
up  about  something,  and  he  says. 
"Where  did  you  go  last  night?"  I  said, 
"Well,  I  was  at  Eastward  Ho,  playing 
gin  with  Sil  Conte.  He  said,  "You  were 
playing  gin  with  Sil  Conte?  He  is  the 
world's  worst  grin  player."  I  said,  "Not 
any  more  he  isn't."  But  he  was  really  a 
legislator's  legislator. 

He  had  a  heart  bigger  than  himself. 
It  was  alluded  to  here  that  just  being 
in  that  funeral  procession  and  seeing 
the  people  saluting,  the  young  children 
waving  the  flags,  the  cars  parked  along 
the  road  with  their  lights  on  and  the 
signs  on  the  store  windows,  "We  love 
you,  Sil  Conte."  I  said  to  somebody, 
"This  is  an  entourage  and  a  reception 
on  the  side  of  the  roads  that  is  fit  for 
a  President."  When  you  really  thought 
about  it  he  was  the  president  of  Pitts- 
fleld.  He  was  their  Federal  connection. 

It  is  a  very  democratic  district,  if 
you  look  at  the  demographics.  But  Sil 
Conte  won  that  district  on  sheer  per- 
sonality and  hard  work.  Every  time 
there  was  a  Federal  project  that  could 
be  brought  into  Pittsfleld,  in  that  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachu- 
setts, Sil  made  sure  that  he  had  a 
swing  at  the  bat  and  many  times  he 
was  successful.  So  there  are  many  of  us 
that  will  think  about  things  and  your 
eyes  will  fill  with  some  of  the  things 
that  SiL  had  done  and  if  you  walked 
into  his  office,  I  think  be  has  had  every 
baseball  player's  autographed  picture 
on  the  wall,  f^om  Ty  Cobb,  baseballs 
signed  by  the  greats.  Carl  Yastrzemski 
was  a  visitor  to  his  office  many  times. 
It  is  a  funny  thing.  Carl  would  come 
down  to  talk  politics,  and  Sil  wanted 
to  talk  baseball.  So  that  was  quite  a 
conversation. 

a  1920 

But  the  things  that  Sil  has  done, 
both  here  on  the  floor,  in  committee, 
socially,  he  has  lived  life  to  its  fullest. 
And  2  weeks  before  he  died,  he  was  out 


fishing  with  his  son  in  a  cold  river  that 
most  people  would  not  go  out  on  their 
best  day  of  health.  And  SiL  was  ready. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  microphone  a  dear 
friend  of  SiL  CoNTE's,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Bill 
Green. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  for  yield- 
ing. As  we  both  mourn  the  death  of  our 
friend,  Silvio  Conte,  but  also  recall 
the  joys  that  he  brought  to  so  many  of 
us,  many  have  commented  on  Silvio's 
wit.  on  his  colorful  speeches  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  in  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  shall  certainly 
remember  all  of  those. 

But  I  also  remember  him  for  some 
other  things.  First,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, a  remarkable  record  of  legisla- 
tive accomplishments.  Second,  the  fact 
that  he  really  could  stay  on  top  of  the 
work  of  13  appropriation  subcommit- 
tees, and  I  know  that  his  staff  some- 
times felt  that  he  was  pushing  them  a 
little  bit,  and  that  they  were  working 
harder  than  a  lot  of  other  staffs  around 
the  Hill,  and  that  was  probably  true. 
But  Sil  really  took  the  responsibility 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  very  seriously, 
and  he  always  was  on  top  of  what  was 
going  on. 

And  of  course,  I  shall  also  remember 
that  back  of  that  was  SiL's  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  just  remarkable  how 
much  he  knew  of  the  laws  for  which  we 
were  appropriating  funds,  how  much  he 
knew  of  the  history  of  all  of  these  pro- 
grams and  all  of  the  agencies.  What  a 
wealth  of  experience  he  brought  to  his 
work  as  ranking  minority  member  and 
to  whatever  other  issues  interested 
him. 

But  finally,  most  of  all.  I  shall  re- 
member his  personal  kindnesses  to  me. 
because  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
[Mr.  Regula]  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
special  order,  Silvio  really  was  con- 
cerned that  his  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  talents  to 
the  fullest,  and  he  say  to  it  when  I  was 
a  Ireshman  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, having  been  a  former  HUD  re- 
gional administrator,  that  I  got  to  be 
ranking  Republican  on  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Subcommittee,  and 
that  certainly  has  made  my  10%  years 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  a  lot 
more  valuable  to  me.  and  I  hope  a  lot 
more  valuable  to  those  I  serve  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been.  And  it 
was  the  fact  that  Silvo  would  really  go 
out  of  his  way  to  help  his  colleagues 
that  I  think  on  top  of  everything  else 
really  crowned  an  extraordinary  career 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  very,  very 
deeply. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman flrom  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able MAROE  ROUKEMA. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  waat  to  speak  here  tonight  both  as 
a  Republican  and  as  one  from  New  Jer- 
sey. I  want  to  express  here  the  deep 
reverence  we  in  New  Jersey  have  for 
Silvio  Conte.  As  our  former  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Congresswoman 
Millicant  Fenwlck,  used  to  say  after 
observing  Silvio  in  one  of  his  unique 
performances  on  the  floor  on  one  of  the 
particularly  thorny  issues  he  was  deal- 
ing with,  she  used  to  say  in  her  patri- 
cian way,  "Silvio  Is  such  a  treasure  to 
our  party." 

Millicent  was  only  half  right.  Silvio 
is  a  national  treasure,  and  we  are  all 
the  poorer  for  his  passing. 

Silvio  became  my  friend  my  very 
first  year  in  Congress.  And  I  believe  he 
befriended  everyone,  as  we  have  heard 
from  many  people  here  tonight.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciated  his  friendship,  his 
good  counsel  and  his  sage  advice.  There 
is  none  whose  friendship  I  treasured 
more  iji  this  House. 

I  quickly  learned  when  I  was  first 
elected  about  the  magic  of  the  tele- 
vision camera,  because  that  magic  had 
made  national  stars  out  of  some  of  our 
Members,  and  certainly  Silvio  was  one 
of  those.  I  found  that  as  I  was  cam- 
paigning for  my  first  reelection,  people 
would  come  up  to  me  and  ask,  "Do  you 
know  that  man  ftom  Massachusetts," 
and  they  might  get  his  name  right  or 
they  might  not,  but  I  knew  who  they 
were  speaking  of.  They  would  tell  me 
in  one  form  or  another  how  much  they 
were  attracted  to  him,  they  respected 
him  and  they  loved  him.  They  loved 
the  fact  that  he  was  dramatic.  They 
loved  the  fact  that  ha  could  be  under- 
stood and  they  would  invariably  say  to 
me,  "He's  a  man  that  speaks  his  mind. 
He  speaks  in  plain  English,  and  we  ap- 
preciate that.  And  he  tells  the  truth." 

But  most  of  all,  they  loved  the  fact 
that  to  those  stormy  days  of  cutting 
budgets,  and  how  well  those  of  us  who 
have  been  here  for  a  decade  remember, 
Silvio  was  always  there  championing 
the  voiceless,  whether  it  was  students 
who  needed  help,  or  the  senior  citizens 
who  needed  assistance,  help  assistance. 
Older  Americans  Act  assistance,  what- 
ever, Silvio  was  always  there. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  fame,  I  in- 
vited him  to  come  to  my  district  to 
campaign  for  me.  You  should  have  seen 
the  reception  he  got.  We  went  to  senior 
citizen  centers,  to  senior  houses,  to  all 
of  the  colleges  in  the  district,  and  the 
students  and  the  faculties  loved  him, 
and  tlie  senior  citizens  loved  him  be- 
cause they  knew  he  was  genuine  and  he 
was  working  for  them. 

It  was  not,  as  my  Republican  col- 
leagues can  attest,  it  was  not  that 
Silvio  was  not  committed  to  cutting 
waste,  firaud  and  abuse  out  of  big  gov- 
ernment. He  certainly  was  as  much  as 
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any  of  us.  But  Silvio  knew  how  to  get 
his  priorities  straight,  and  he  could 
distinguish  between  the  safety  net  for 
the  helpless  and  the  hoi)eles8  and  the 
waste,  f^aud  and  abuse  that  feeds 
bureacracies  and  pork  barrel  politics 
and  abusive  special  interests.  He  under- 
stood that.  And  because  Silvio  was  the 
voice  of  the  voiceless,  the  waste  was 
cut  and  the  safety  net  was  protected. 

This  compassion  he  exhibited  was 
tangible  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  of  his 
convictions  about  the  meaning  of 
America.  To  this  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grants, he  reflected  the  values  of  his 
Italian  heritage,  and  he  fused  those 
values  with  what  being  an  American 
meant  to  him.  He  valued  family  above 
all,  and  education,  and  health,  and 
hard  work,  and  upward  mobility.  And 
since  he  had  benefited  from  the  gener- 
osity of  the  American  experience,  he 
dedicated  his  work  therefore,  in  Con- 
gress to  helping  those  others  who  are 
in  need  of  enjoying  those  same  bene- 
fits. 

He  has  brought  a  smile  to  all  of  our 
faces  as  we  have  reminisced  here  to- 
night. But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid 
they  broke  the  mold  when  they  created 
Silvio.  God  haa  him  now  and  we  will 
miss  him  terribly.  But  there  will  never 
be  another  Silvio. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
rise  to  commend  the  life  and  memory 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
our  friend,  Silvio  Conte. 

I  knew  SiL  for  14  years,  during  which 
he  held  my  unqualified  admiration. 
This  was  not  just  the  respect  deserv- 
edly accorded  a  senior  Member;  it  was 
the  respect  earned  when  one  meets  a 
caring  and  dedicated  man  of  honor.  SiL 
Conte  was  not  just  my  senior.  He  was 
my  fliiend,  my  guide  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  my  fellow  fisherman 
and  golfing  partner— though  I  do  have 
to  add  my  suspicion  that  the  primary 
reason  he  enjoyed  golfing  with  me  was 
that  I  was  the  only  Member  he  could 
beat  on  the  greens. 

SiL  Conte  was  a  grregarious  and  kind- 
hearted  leader  who  always  stood  ready 
to  assist  a  colleague  in  need.  Though  a 
man  of  immense  power,  he  was  never 
one  to  let  pretension  overcome  his  con- 
cern for  others  or  his  own  enjoyment  of 
life  to  its  fullest.  Last  year,  he  was  my 
guest  for  a  weekend  fundraiser  in  New 
Orleans.  How  typical  that  after  the 
event,  with  a  whole  city  in  fi-ont  of 
him,  SiL  opted  to  go  fishing  for  speck- 
led trout  in  southeast  Louisiana.  How 
evem  more  typical  that  SiL  would 
stumble  across  a  cajim  who  had  a  close 
mutual  firlend. 

SiL  has  departed  us  now,  and  these 
halls  are  a  sadder  place  for  it.  Yet  we 
also  know  that  this  is  a  far  better 
Chamber  for  his  having  been  here. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  this  Chamber 
an  onglng  dynamic.  We  are  each  a  part 
of  it  and  we  each  enrich  it  through  our 
hard  work  and  our  pursuit  of  justice. 
That  work  is  slow,  as  Madison  and  Jef- 
ferson meant  it  to  be.  The  tangled  in- 
tricacies inherent  in  our  democracy 
argue  against  quick  action. 

D  1930 

At  times,  this  sclerosis  becomes  frus- 
trating. We  feel  a  stagnancy  surround- 
ing us  for  lack  of  action,  and  in  some 
cases  we  may  even  become  dispirited. 
We  need  not  be.  About  125  years  ago, 
with  our  country  in  ruins — sundered  by 
a  4-year  Civil  War — an  American 
statesman,  who  I  dare  say  was  from  the 
South,  one  Robert  E.  Lee,  viewed  the 
Nation  and  remarked: 

The  march  of  I»rovldence  Is  so  slow  and  our 
desires  so  impatlent^the  work  of  progress  Is 
so  immense  and  our  means  of  aiding  it  so 
feeble — the  life  of  humanity  is  so  long — that 
of  the  individual  so  brief — that  we  often  see 
only  the  ebb  of  advancing  ways  and  are  thus 
discouraged.  It  is  history  that  teaches  us  to 
hope. 

The  history  of  this  Chamber  is  the 
history  of  individuals,  and  few  stand 
out  as  remarkably  as  SiL  Conte.  His 
commitment  to  American  democracy, 
in  all  its  wondrous  facets  and  even  its 
shortcomings,  was  exceeded  only  by  his 
commitment  to  his  family  and  to  God. 

To  my  fellow  Members,  I  say  that  we 
have  lost  an  institution  within  this  in- 
stitution. To  his  lovely  wife,  Corinne,  I 
say  that  you  can  take  the  greatest  of 
pride  in  your  husband.  I  know  that  he 
loved  you  deeply,  and  I  know  how 
much  he  loved  this  Congress. 

Goodbye  SiL.  Though  you  may  have 
left  us  in  body,  you  will  never  leave  us 
in  spirit. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Walsh]. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  as 
long  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has. 

I  first  met  him  2  years  ago  when  I 
came  here  as  a  freshman,  and  as  with 
so  many  other  freshmen,  he  welcomed 
me  warmly,  but  I  said  to  him,  "SlL,  I 
knew  you  15  years  before  I  met  you," 
because  my  father  served  in  this  body 
with  him.  The  stories  used  to  come 
back,  especially  when  Congressman 
Conte  would  come  up  to  upstate  New 
York  to  hunt  in  the  fall  after  election, 
late  November  every  year,  and  the  sto- 
ries would  come  back  about  this  color- 
ful, fun-loving,  storytelling  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  The  stories  grew, 
I  am  sure,  far  beyond  the  initial  pro- 
portions of  the  story,  but  he  loved  to 
hunt.  He  loved  to  fish.  He  loved  base- 
ball. He  loved  cigars.  He  loved  to  tell 
stories.  He  loved  to  debate.  He  loved 
politics. 
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I  said  to  myself.  "That  is  the  perfect 
man.  That  is  my  kind  of  man."  And  he 
told  stories  about  his  hunting  dogs,  his 
beloved  Brittany  spaniels  that  nobody 
ever  believed,  but  everybody  loved  the 
stories,  and  as  he  would  hunt  with  one, 
he  would  tell  you  stories  about  the  one 
that  he  had  before. 

What  is  so  great  about  this  country, 
a  man  whose  parents  were  Italian  be- 
came the  epitome  of  the  Massachusetts 
yankee,  stubbornly  independent,  tough 
minded,  funloving,  strong,  a  tremen- 
dous character. 

This  past  fall  I  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hunt  with  SiL.  We  went  up  to 
his  favorite  place  up  in  Victor,  NY,  at 
the  Wilmots,  and  Colleen  had  fixed 
pheasant  cacciatore  for  lunch.  SiL 
could  not  make  it,  because  he  was  un- 
dergoing some  treatment  at  the  time, 
and  the  plans  were  all  in  place  for  him 
to  come,  but  he  just  could  not  make  it. 
I  regret  that  he  could  not,  because  I  am 
sure  that  the  hunt  and  the  lunch  and 
the  stories  after  would  have  added  tre- 
mendous texture  to  the  entire  day. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  felt  the  sting  of  his  dia- 
tribes against  the  honey  program  on  an 
annual  basis  and,  indeed,  joined  in  with 
the  Members  seated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  he  went  on  to  rant  and 
rave  and  rage  about  the  horrors  of  this 
terrible  expenditure  of  Federal  money. 
He  would  say,  "Do  you  know  how  bad 
it  is?"  And  everybody  would  say,  "No, 
how  bad  is  it,  SiL?"  He  would  say,  "It 
is  so  bad,"  and  he  would  go  on,  and  ev- 
erybody would  laugh  and  enjoy  it.  He 
would  make  his  point,  but  he  would 
make  it  with  humor. 

If  we  only  could  remember  that  that 
sort  of  debate  is  the  kind  of  debate 
that  makes  people  think  a  little  bit 
about  their  own  positions,  maybe  take 
a  look  at  the  other  guy's  position,  and 
learn  a  little  bit  about  it  in  the  debate. 

SiL  Conte  was  a  great  guy.  I  feel  hon- 
ored to  have  known  him.  I  will  miss 
him  along  with  all  of  you  very,  very 
much. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f^om  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Neal],  who  occupies  the  Second 
Congressional  District  that  abuts  the 
district  that  was  once  served  by  SiL 
Conte. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  this  body,  I 
thank  everyone  for  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  House  ever  so  briefly  on 
the  skillful  maneuvering  that  I  wit- 
nessed f^om  Congressman  Conte  over 
the  course  of  what  was  very  close  to  a 
lifetime. 

Having  grown  up  In  the  shadows  of 
SiL  Conte  and  Eddie  Boland  and 
knowing  that  those  two  ranked  as  two 
of  the  three  most  powerful  Members  of 
this  Congress,  our  area  of  Massachu- 
setts was  well  represented  for  a  long 
time. 
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Last  week  I  took  to  the  well  of  this 
House  to  offer  testimony  to  the  re- 
markable job  that  Congressman  Conte 
did  for  the  people  of  western  Massachu- 
setts for  more  than  32  years.  Tonight  I 
just  wanted  to  briefly  share  an  anec- 
dote that  I  think  again  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  manner  in  which  he  treat- 
ed, and  the  respect  that  he  had  for,  this 
institution. 

I  had  accepted  an  Invitation  to  speak 
in  Holyoke,  MA,  where  my  wife  is 
fi-om.  Holyoke  Is  about  8  minutes  from 
Springfield,  and  it  Is  about  5  minutes 
f^om  my  home.  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion fi-om  a  veterans'  group  to  speak  on 
Memorial  Day,  and  after  having  ac- 
cepted that  invitation  to  go  to  Holy- 
oke, I  went  and  delivered  what  I 
thought  was  a  pretty  good  speech. 

I  shortly  thereafter  asked  Congress- 
man CONTE  to  speak  to  a  group  of  busi- 
ness leaders  that  were  coming  down 
fi-om  my  congressional  district,  and  I 
got,  f^:unkly,  a  very  terse  letter  from 
Congressman  CONTE  in  which  he  said 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  speak  to  this 
group  of  business  leaders,  because  he 
would  never  dream  or  think  of  going  to 
one's  congrressional  district  or  speaking 
to  a  group  from  another  congressional 
district  without  having  had  a  proper 
invitation.  A  member  of  my  staff  said, 
"I  think  you  have  a  problem  with  Mr. 
CONTE." 

I  went  over  to  Mr.  Conte  who  was 
Bitting  right  in  that  last  chair  where 
that  young  lady  is  about  to  sit,  and  I 
said  to  him,  "Su..  I  received  this  letter, 
and  I  would  like  an  interpretation  of 
what  It  is  what  you  think  about  it."  He 
said  at  that  time,  "Well,  I  am  not 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  you  being  up  in 
Holyoke  on  Memorial  Day."  I  said, 
"Well,  I  understand  that  fully  now." 
And  he  said,  "That  only  means  two 
things."  He  said,  "First  of  all,  the  peo- 
ple asked,  'What  are  you  doing  in  my 
congressional  district.'  And  the  second 
thing  they  asked  is  why  am  I  not  there 
at  that  event." 

I  apologized  lurofusely  and  suggested 
that  It  would  never  happen  again  under 
any  circumstances,  and  he  was  very 
grateftil  for  the  apology. 

The  business  group  came  to  Washing- 
ton. He  came  into  the  room  and  spoke 
of  why  they  had  great  wisdom  in  send- 
ing me  to  Congress  and  hoped  that 
they  would  send  me  here  for  a  long 
time.  So  I  understand  fully  his  lesson 
to  me  had  been  made  in  that  usual 
skillful  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  do  me  a  great  turn,  so  it  was  a 
lesson  well  learned.  I  hope  that  over 
the  course  of  a  career  here  I  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  the  same  respect 
for  this  institution  that  Silvio  Conte 
had. 

I  would  just  close  by  saying  that 
Silvio  conte  came  from  a  day  and  age 
when  one  did  not  apologize  for  being  a 
skillful  legislator,  when  one  spoke  of 
that  In  the  terms  of  the  honor  that  it 


deserves,  and  I  think  that  Silvio 
Cokte's  ability  to  generate  enormous 
Federal  dollars  for  western  Massachu- 
setts will  serve  as  a  test  for  all  of  us  in 
public  life  from  that  area  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  NEAL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to 
risa  along  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend.  Silvkd  COffTE  was 
an  institution  to  this  House  and  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation.  The  more 
than  32  years  he  served  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress are  a  shining  example  of  what  public 
service  and  representative  government  should 
be. 

Silvio  wasnt  a  pretentious  man.  He  was  a 
man  who  enjoyed  fishing  arxi  hunting  in  the 
great  outdoors  as  much  as  working  in  this 
Chamber.  Silvio  was  the  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grant parents  and  a  native  of  Pittsfieki.  He  had 
strong  roots  in  westem  Massachusetts  and 
truly  cared  about  the  bettennent  of  the  area. 
Pertiaps  wtiat  Silvio  enjoyed  most  of  all 
was  spending  time  at  home  with  his  family 
and  wife  Corinne,  and  walking  the  streets  of 
Pittsfieki  or  Northampton  or  ottier  towns  in  his 
distrk:t  meeting  with  the  people  who  he  rep- 
reaented  in  Congress.  Silvio  enjoyed  hearing 
constituents'  concerns  arxl  then  coming  to 
Washington  to  take  action  on  their  requests. 
He  truly  served  the  people  he  represented. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  can 
recall  stories  about  Silvio's  accomplishments 
ovf  r  the  years,  or  atwut  projects  tfiat  they 
worked  on  with  Silvio.  I  have  many  similar 
mamories. 

Although  I  served  only  one  term  in  Corv 
gress  with  Silvio,  by  geography  we  shared 
numerous  concems.  One  of  those  concerns 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  protection  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  When  anyone  in  western 
Massachusetts  goes  to  tfie  Connecticut  River 
valey  and  sees  the  salmon  project,  or  various 
claan  water  treatnient  facilities,  they  see  proof 
of  Silvio's  dedication  to  the  area.  He  was  a 
nature  k>ver,  and  saw  to  it  that  the  distrk^t  he 
represented  remained  a  beautiful  and  pleasant 
place  for  families  to  live. 

Silvio  Conte  will  always  be  rememljered 
for  his  unk^ue  sense  of  hunrxw.  Silvio  always 
had  a  catchy  story,  poem  or  song  concerning 
the  issue  at  hand.  He  made  complicated  is- 
sues understandable  to  the  general  publk:.  He 
helped  people  urKJerstarxl  the  budget,  defense 
issues,  and  education  financing.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  alt  types  of  peo- 
ple in  the  work),  and  he  represented  all  of 
th*m.  In  this  regard,  he  was  indeed  a  most 
unique  publk:  servant. 

What  made  Silvio  Conte  such  an  asset  to 
ttiis  Congress  was  his  pride  in  being  here.  The 
thrill  of  meeting  new  people  never  grew  okj  for 
Suvio.  The  countless  photos  ttiat  lined  the 
walls  of  his  congressk>nal  offk:e  are  just  one 
example  of  how  eager  he  was  to  meet  people. 
It  never  dawned  on  Silvio  that  many  of  these 
people  in  those  photos  were  just  as  excited  to 
meet  him. 

Silvio  was  a  proud  man  who  was  thrilled  to 
serve  in  this  legislative  body.  In  good  times 
artd  bad,  Silvio  Conte  kept  his  spirits  high, 
serving  the  people  in  his  district  with  corv 
fklence  and  commitment.  He  made  our  work 
fui  with  his  zest  for  life. 


I  think  the  best  way  to  illustrate  what  the 
people  In  Silvio's  district  think  about  his  leg- 
acy is  to  include  for  the  Record  editorials  and 
commeittary  from  some  of  the  kx»l  papers  in 
his  disttkA  as  part  of  this  tribute.  These  trib- 
utes from  Pittsfieki,  Northampton,  GreenfiekJ. 
WestfieU,  Holyoke,  and  Springfiekl  come  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people  wtx)  knew  him  best 

There  will  never  be  another  Congressman 
like  Silvio  Conte.  His  sense  of  honor,  com- 
mitment, and  personality  were  unk^ue  and  re- 
freshing. He  added  spk%  to  this  chamber,  and 
even  though  he  has  only  been  away  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  short  time,  al- 
ready, he  is  missed  tremendously. 

[From  the  Sprlngrf'leld  (MA)  Advocate] 

A  Night  at  Remo's 

(By  Al  Giordano) 

After  making  the  pilgrimage  to  All  Soul's 
Church  In  the  Lakewood  section  of  Plttsfleld 
last  Monday  night  to  pay  respects  to  the  late 
Silvio  Conte.  I  stopped  In  to  see  Remo 
DelGallo.  Mayor  of  PlttsHeld  from  1965  to 
'67,  and  chair  of  the  City  Democratic  Com- 
mittee for  24  years.  Remo  holds  court  these 
days  id  his  cozy  bar,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
glaring  lights  of  the  massive  General  Elec- 
tric metropolis  around  which  so  much  of  this 
city  has  been  built. 

Long  tables  were  packed  with  aging  men 
smoking  cigarettes,  nursing  beers,  making 
convertatlon  and  playing  cards.  It  was  pitch 
night  at  Remo's.  Bertha  DelGallo  was  stir- 
ring pots  In  the  kitchen  while  the  wafting 
aroma  of  tomato  sauce  warmed  me  as  I  ven- 
tured In  from  the  sub-zero  cold. 

Remo  kindly  got  up  from  his  pitch  game  to 
talk  with  me.  "How  much  time  do  you 
want?" 

"Five  minutes,"  I  said,  lying. 

"It's  a  big  loss,"  said  Remo.  "To  me  over 
and  aDove  everything  else  you  could  say 
about  the  man,  Sil  was  brought  up  in  this 
area  aad  he  always  remembered  that.  He  was 
a  humble  i)erson.  He  had  compassion.  He 
would  always  stop  in.  When  Yaz  came  to 
town  (br  the  Legends  of  Baseball  event,  he 
got  Carl  to  come  here.  He  would  bring  his 
son  Jdhn  in  when  he  was  visiting  from  San 
Jose,  California.  It's  that  accessibility  we're 
going  to  miss.  You  could  always  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  him." 

"He  was  a  modest  liver,"  remembered 
Remo.  "He  never  put  on  airs,  other  than  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  environmentalist,  an 
avid  bird  hunter.  Sil  was  a  fun-loving  guy, 
but  he  was  very  serious  about  Issues.  Yes,  he 
was  a  Republican  but  on  the  big  issues  he 
voted  his  district,  his  constituency. 

"When  he  first  ran  for  State  Senate  around 
1949  or  '50,  he  was  a  Democrat  who  ran  as  a 
Reput4lcan.  The  Democratic  party  that  was 
In  power  at  the  time  refused  him  a  position. 
He  ran  as  a  dark  horse.  We  were  so  proud  of 
him,  all  of  us  in  the  Lakewood  area.  So 
many  Democrats  just  loved  Sil. 

"When  he  first  ran  for  the  Senate,  the  big 
issue  was  the  by-pass  around  the  town.  He 
called  it  'pork-barrel  legislation.'  Decades 
later  be  was  still  using  the  same  line.  The 
by-paas  was  the  key  issue  then.  It's  still  an 
Issue  sow. 

"He  ran  for  Congress  against  James 
McGregor  Bums,  the  smartest  political  sci- 
entist In  Western  Massachusetts,  not  just 
anybody.  We  were  Democrats,  but  we  worked 
for  SIJ.  I  was  a  precinct  worker  in  Holyoke. 
Red  Foley,  a  local  bar  owner,  worked  West- 
Held.  We  distributed  literature.  We  were  at 
the  polls.  We  had  a  presence,  it  makes  a  big 
difference. 
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"Sll  was  a  very  competitive  guy.  He  held 
his  flshlng  derbies.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
annual  baseball  game  in  Congress  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  I  think 
the  Republicans  won  about  17  out  of  25 
games.  He  loved  the  Red  Sox.  He  had  a  bocci 
alley  in  his  yard.  He  had  a  set  of  bocci  balls 
in  a  velvet-lined  suitcase,  which  be  only  used 
on  special  occasions.  I  think  it  was  given  to 
him  by  the  Northampton  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. When  other  guys  came  over  he'd  use 
the  old  balls.  He  played  to  win.  He  didn't  like 
to  lose.  I  beat  him  very  rarely. 

"He  made  his  staff  work  as  hard  as  he  did. 
If  Sil  gave  a  reflection  at  a  funeral,  he  would 
enter  it  into  the  Congressional  Record  and 
send  it  to  the  family.  He  added  a  dimension 
to  politics:  compassion,  joy,  dedication.  He 
would  talk  to  people  instead  of  at  people." 

"I'm  reminded  of  a  story,"  said  Remo. 
"that  Donnie  Sheran  told  me." 

"You  mean  'Bones'?"  I  replied,  remember- 
ing one  of  Remo's  perennial  delegates  to 
State  Democratic  Conventions. 

"You  remember  him!  Well,  it  went  some- 
thing like  this.  He  got  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
and  Saint  Peter  reached  out  his  hand  and 
said,  'Hi  Sil,  I  beard  a  great  deal  about 
you.'" 

1  asked  Remo  what  advice  he  had  for  those 
running  to  replace  Silvio.  "They  can  use  him 
as  a  role  model,"  answered  Remo.  "He  never 
left  anything  to  chance.  Poppy  Doyle,  Bob 
Wiener  ran  against  him.  It  didn't  matter  who 
it  was.  You  had  to  work.  He  ran  on  stickers 
on  the  Democratic  side  twice  to  get  rid  of 
nuisance  candidates.  He  wouldn't  do  it  half- 
way. He  always  out-worked  and  out-orga- 
nized his  opponents. 

"If  you  campaign  the  way  this  guy  cam- 
paigned, you  can't  help  but  be  successful.  If 
anyone  ever  told  me  that  they  had  written 
him  a  letter  and  didn't  get  a  response,  I  just 
told  them  they  were  lying.  That  never  hap- 
pened. Have  fun  as  you  go  along  with  it,  but 
also  be  very  serious  on  the  issues.  He  always 
gave  his  fUll  commitment. 

"Look  at  the  flag  issue.  Sil  was  a  flag 
waver.  But  he  felt  strongly  about  free  speech 
too.  He  went  to  the  American  Legion  to  say 
he  wouldn't  support  a  law  against  flag  burn- 
ing! Think  it's  easy.  We  ought  to  try  it 
sometime." 

[From  the  Springfield  (MA)  Advocate] 

Silvio  Conte  Dead  at  69 

(By  Al  Giordano) 

The  Advocate  mourns  the  death  of  U.S. 
Rep.  Silvio  Conte,  89,  who  represented  West- 
em  Mass.  in  Congress  for  the  last  32  years. 
Conte,  an  independent  and  often  liberal  Re- 
publican, cast  one  of  his  final  votes  in  oppo- 
sition to  launching  the  Gulf  war. 

Conte  was  a  giant  among  his  peers  in  poll- 
tics.  Few  politicians  would  have  the  courage, 
as  he  did  in  1900,  to  oppose  a  constitutional 
amendment  against  flag  desecration,  then 
appear  at  an  American  Legion  convention  to 
explain  to  the  group  why  he  did  not  support 
their  number-one  l^slatlve  priority.  It  was 
at  an  American  Legion  convention  more 
than  20  years  ago  that  Conte  announced  his 
opposition  to  the  Vlenam  war.  Yet,  as  a 
fighter  for  the  cause  of  taking  care  of  veter- 
ans, Conte  retained  the  support  and  respect 
of  veterans  organlattions. 

In  the  late  lOOOs,  Conte  emerged  as  one  of 
the  first  environmentalists  in  Congress  when 
he  fought  a  succesaful  battle  against  the 
massive  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro-electric 
project  in  Maine,  which  would  have  flooded 
89,000  acres  of  New  England  forest.  He 
brought  Atlantic  salmon  back  to  the  Con- 
necticut River.  He  lent  his  name  to  support 
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various  anti-nuclear  and  environmental 
referenda.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  fishing 
in  the  lakes  and  streams  that  surround  his 
Berkshire  mountain  home. 

Conte  was  a  colorful  representative  with  a 
sense  of  humor  and  a  penchant  for  writing 
poetry.  "I  do  get  excited.  I  do  get  mad."  he 
told  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  1968.  "We  Ital- 
ians by  nature  are  a  very  emotional  people. 
But  I  don't  stay  mad.  Goddamn  it,  when  I 
walk  back  up  the  aisle  to  my  seat,  it's  all 
over." 

Late  last  year,  Conte  fought  tears  as  he  ex- 
plained to  fellow  Republicans  that  "1  am 
fighting  for  my  life"  in  a  closed-door  caucus. 
He  underwent  surgery  in  1967  for  prostate 
cancer.  Early  this  year,  his  cancer  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  On  Feb.  1.  he  had  an  oper- 
ation to  remove  a  blood  clot  near  his  brain, 
and  required  additional  surgery  on  Feb.  5. 

News  of  his  death  on  Feb.  8  spread  in- 
stantly through  late  night  phone  calls  and 
the  11:00  p.m.  news.  Thousands  of  citizens 
whom  Conte  had  helped  mourned  him  at  St. 
Joseph's  church  in  Plttsfleld  on  Wednesday. 
Even  in  the  days  before  his  death,  politi- 
cians, mostly  state  legislators  or  executives, 
were  maniacally  making  phone  calls  to  line 
up  support  to  run  for  the  seat.  The  law  re- 
quires that  a  special  election  will  be  held 
this  year. 

Next  week,  this  newspaper  will  remember 
Conte  and  his  legacy,  and  begin  comprehen- 
sive coverage  of  the  race  to  fill  his  shoes. 
Among  those  considering  a  run  for  the  seat, 
the  Advocate  has  learned  that  five  have  al- 
ready made  the  decision  to  run:  State  Sen. 
John  Olver.  former  Dukakis  transportation 
commissioner  Jane  Garvey,  and  former  State 
Rep.  James  Collins,  all  Democrats  of  Am- 
herst: Rep.  Chris  Hodgklns  (D-Lee)  and 
former  Rep.  Stephen  Pierce  (R-Westfleld). 

Others  considering  a  run  are  State  Rep- 
resentatives Daniel  Bosely  (D-North  Adams). 
Carmen  Buell  (D-Greenfield),  Shannon 
O'Brien  (D-Easthampton),  Stanley  Rosen- 
berg (D-Amherst);  former  Rep.  Sherwood 
Guernsey  (D-Williamstown);  Berkshire  coun- 
ty Sheriff  Carmen  Massimiano  (D-Pittsfleld). 
Hampshire  county  Registrar  of  Probate  and 
Democrat  Robert  Celusniak.  former  Repub- 
lican State  Sen.  Peter  Webber,  former 
Dukakis  aide  Gary  Shepard  and  State  Sen. 
Martin  Dunn  (D-Holyoke).  None  have  any 
foreign  policy  experience,  and  there  is  much 
speculation  that  other  individuals  will  yet 
test  the  waters  for  a  run.  Most  party  activ- 
ists interviewed  said  they  will  remain  un- 
committed until  it  is  clear  exactly  who  is 
running. 

Silvio  would  have  urged  us  to  take  it  all 
with  a  sense  of  humor.  If  there  is  a  heaven, 
we  can  be  sure,  Silvio  Conte  is  probably 
there,  negotiating  with  the  powers-that-be 
to  bring  some  divine  project  into  First  Con- 
gressional District.  Saluto  dl, 
Commendatore  Conte. 

[From  the  Holyoke  (MA)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  Feb.  11, 1991] 
GooDBTE,  Sil  Conte 

There's  a  big  hole  now  In  the  place  that 
Silvio  Ck>nte  niled.  Western  Massachusetts 
took  him  for  granted  as  a  benefactor,  think- 
ing he  would  go  on  forever.  His  loss  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

Sil  Conte  was  a  little  like  the  500-pound 
gorilla  on  Capitol  Hill  who  could  do  almost 
whatever  he  wanted  because  of  the  power  he 
wielded  on  the  committee  that  passed  out 
the  money.  He  was  a  congressman,  though, 
who  never  forgot  how  he  got  there.  Even  in 
what  we  now  realize  were  the  final  years  of 
his  life,  as  he  battled  with  cancer  he  went  to 


bat  for  a  popular  pharmacist  from  his  dis- 
trict who  came  under  fire  from  federal  au- 
thorities for  unwittingly  filling  false  pre- 
scriptions for  drugs. 

Conte  searched  for  ways  to  find  an  organ 
donor  for  a  week-old  Holyoke  baby  bom  with 
a  deformed  heart.  He  interceded  in  behalf  of 
neighbors  of  Westover  Air  Force  Base  to  op- 
pose night  nights.  He  got  a  half-million-dol- 
lar grant  for  a  medical  office  to  serve  poor 
people  in  the  Flats;  and  money  to  battle  in- 
fant mortality  in  Holyoke,  to  feed  the  city's 
elderly,  to  keep  its  soup  kitchens  open.  He 
fought  Jack  Kemp,  the  head  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develoiwnent  over  a  S440,000  grant  to 
reviuilze  Holyoke's  downtown  and  won.  He 
wrote  Gov.  Dukakis  to  beg  him  to  reconsider 
closing  the  Holyoke  Soldiers'  Home. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man. 

Conte  looked  the  part  of  the  cigar- 
chomping  back-room  deal  maker,  but  he  sur- 
prised his  constituents  and  his  fellow  Repub- 
licans with  his  stands:  against  the  Gulf  war, 
against  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  have  banned  flag-buming  against  aid 
to  Contra  rebels  in  Nicaragua  and  against 
Reagan,  despite  heavy  pressure  from  Massa- 
chusetts Republicans  to  renounce  his  at- 
tacks on  the  president. 

He  couldn't  resist  a  parade  or  an  antic.  He 
called  himself  "Silvio  O'Conte"  and  wore  a 
big  top  hat  for  the  Holyoke  Saint  Patrick's 
Parade.  He  promoted  a  cockroach  trap  made 
in  West  Springfield  by  covering  himself  with 
plastic  roaches. 

Walt  Whitman  would  have  loved  Conte, 
with  all  his  contradictions.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican fix)m  a  Democratic  state,  with  more 
years  on  the  Hill  than  even  the  scion  of  the 
Bay  State's  ruling  clan.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. The  Audubon  Society  once  called  him 
"a  rare  and  endangered  species:  a  Republican 
environmentalist."  He  posed  in  a  pig's  snout 
to  protest  pork-barrel  spending  in  Congress, 
yet  Kennedy  called  him  "the  king  of  pork." 
He  voted  against  abortion,  but  voted  for 
money  for  family  planning.  An  avid  hunter 
and  back-slapping  good  old  boy.  he  crusaded 
for  funds  for  AIDS  research.  A  third-genera- 
tion machinist  ftom  Plttsfleld,  he  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  and  finished  two  years  of 
law  school  in  just  four  years,  all  on  the  GI 
Bill;  and  for  ever  after  he  took  care  of  higher 
education,  with  federal  grants  that,  among 
other  things,  helped  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Amherst  to  eam  the  distinction 
as  the  nation's  top  center  for  polymer  stud- 
ies. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Conte  that  a  re- 
search center  in  Maryland,  among  the  many 
institutions  for  which  he  did  so  much,  will 
bear  his  name.  Western  Massachusetts  owes 
Conte  just  as  great  a  tribute,  and  even  great- 
er. He  gave  it  a  lot  more  than  money.  He 
protected  it,  befriended  it,  devoted  his  life  to 
it. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  by  his  con- 
gressional staff  ended:  "The  staff  simply 
wishes  to  exjjress  our  love  for  a  great  man." 

So  do  we. 

[From  the  Northampton  (MA)  Dally 

Hampshire  (Gazette] 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  a  Rare  Indiviikial 
There  is  much  that  can  be  written  and  said 
about  Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte,  who  died 
Friday  at  age  69. 

He  was  a  rare  Individual,  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  poflsessing  political 
skills  that  thrust  him  into  national  promi- 
nence on  the  House  ApjvoiriatlonB  Commit- 
tee. 

A  Republican  serving  a  predominantly 
Democratic  district,  Conte  was  dean  of  the 
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Mksaachuaetts  Congressional  delegation  not 
only  because  of  his  tenure  and  legislative 
clout  but  also  for  the  respect  he  earned  from 
his  colleagues. 

As  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  put  it:  "The 
secret  of  his  success  was  that  he  took  the 
issue  seriously,  but  he  never  took  himself 
too  seriously." 

President  Bush  offered  this  tribute:  "For 
over  three  decades.  Congressman  Conte 
served  his  sUte  and  his  nation  with  flair, 
skill  and  unmatched  dedication.  "Silvio 
Conte  touched  our  lives  and  the  lives  of 
many  others  with  his  humor,  warmth  and  de- 
cency." 

In  his  32  years  of  representing  Western 
Massachusetts  In  Congress,  Conte  was  an 
outspoken  advocate  for  the  poor,  and  annu- 
ally argued  passionately  for  expenditures  for 
health  and  education. 

It  was  through  the  O.I.  Bill  that  Conte  at- 
tended college  and  law  school  and  he  became 
a  champion  of  higher  education  funding. 

Conte  offered  more  than  political  rhetoric 
to  these  causes.  His  legislative  skills  and 
years  of  experience  allowed  him  to  take  care 
of  his  district  and  the  commonwealth.  He 
made  the  federal  government  work  on  behalf 
of  the  people. 

Perhape  most  notable  about  Sil  Conte. 
however,  was  his  courage.  He  always  voted 
his  conscience. 

In  the  late  19608  Conte  was  an  early  critic 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  and  he  called  for  a  halt 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a  decision 
that  was  not  i>opular  with  veterans  groups  In 
his  district. 

Last  summer,  when  some  members  of  Con- 
gress were  jumping  on  the  flag  desecration 
band  wagon— many  because  they  faced  re- 
election—Conte  stood  up  for  free  expression 
and  joined  the  majority  in  defeating  the  flag 
bill. 

LASt  month,  he  was  one  of  three  Repub- 
licans to  vote  against  the  resolution  support- 
ing war  with  Iraq.  Conte  wanted  to  give 
sanctions  more  time. 

The  scramble  to  fill  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  seat  has  begun.  A  special 
election  will  choose  a  new  congressman,  but 
it  will  not  nil  the  void  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives created  by  the  passing  of  Silvio 
Conte. 

[From  the  Greenfield  Recorder] 
Silvio  Conte 

For  more  than  three  decades  Silvio  Conte 
was  Franklin  County's  voice  in  Washington, 
a  Job  he  performed  well  and  one  that  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

To  those  outside  this  comer  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Plttsfleld  Republican  was  a  power- 
ful member  of  Congress.  Rep.  Conte  regu- 
larly made  bureaucracy  perform  and  got  ac- 
tion from  the  highest  government  officials. 

That  picture  is  accurate,  but  only  as  far  as 
It  goes.  Rep.  Conte  was  not  simply  a  power- 
ful politician;  he  was  an  admired  and  re- 
spected man  who  acted  in  accordance  with 
what  he  felt  was  best  for  his  district. 

Often  that  meant  disagreeing  with  fellow 
Republicans  In  government.  No  Republican 
voted  in  opposition  to  his  own  party's  presi- 
dent with  greater  frequency  than  Rep.  Conte. 
Just  last  month,  he  was  one  of  only  three 
Republicans  to  oppose  the  resolution  author- 
izing President  Bush  to  go  to  war  with  Iraq. 

And  yet.  after  learning  of  bis  death.  Presi- 
dent Bush  was  qolck  to  offer  kind  and  warm 
words  of  remembrance  for  Rep.  Conte. 

The  president  was  not  alone.  On  both  sides 
of  ttae  political  aisle,  in  Washington  and  here 
In  Prsnklln  County,  Rep.  Conte  is  being  re- 
membered as  a  man  who  worked  hard,  re- 


membered his  roots  and  never  took  himself 
as  seriously  as  he  did  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Part  of  what  Rep.  Conte  leaves  behind  can 
be  seen  and  touched:  the  Mill  Street  Apart- 
ment building,  the  1-91  Industrial  park,  the 
settlor  center  at  the  Weldon.  And,  it's  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  without  Rep.  Conte's 
effbrts  there  would  be  no  anadromous  flsh 
laboratory  in  Turners  Falls  and  no  Polymer 
reiearch  center  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Amherst. 

Another  part  of  what  he  leaves  behind  is  a 
cleaner  environment.  Rep.  Conte's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  outdoors  earned  him  accolades 
from  sports  groups  and  respect  of  environ- 
mentalists. 

Remembering  their  campaigns  together, 
Walter  Kostanski,  a  longtime  Conte  friend, 
supporter  and  colleague  in  the  state  Legrisla- 
ture  In  the  19508,  noted  that  when  Rep.  Conte 
won  election  to  his  first  term  in  1958  he 
pledged  to  work  toward  safeguarding  natural 
resources  and  be  "dedicated  to  service  to  his 
constituency." 

For  33  years.  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  kept  that 
promise.  He  will  be  missed. 

[From  the  Westfield  News] 
Conte  Remembered  for  His  Wit,  concern 

(By  George  O'Brien) 
Westfield.— Steven  Pierce  has  a  word  to 
dMcribe  the  late  Silvio  O.  Conte— remark- 
able. 

He  used  the  word  several  times  when  asked 
Sunday  about  the  17-term  U.S.  representa- 
tive who  died  Friday  night,  and  his  recollec- 
tions of  him. 

Pierce  and  other  Westfield  area  friends  and 
acquaintances  remembered  Conte  for  his  wit, 
hfcs  candor,  his  power  and  his  support.  But 
rrwstly  they  remembered  him  as  a  man  who 
rose  to  great  heights,  but  never  forgot  those 
who  gave  him  the  ladder— the  constituents  of 
a  district  as  large  as  it  is  complex. 

For  Todd  Lever  of  Southwlck.  a  staff  as- 
sistant In  Conte's  Plttsfleld  office,  today  will 
net  be  a  routine  day  at  the  office — far  from 
it 

Lever  said  the  staff  in  Plttsfleld  would 
likely  spend  the  day  completing  funeral  ar- 
rangements and  helping  family  members  in 
any  way  they  could,  sobering  duties  for  a 
staff  that  was  confident  that  Conte  would 
bounce  back  from  the  brain  surgery  he  un- 
derwent last  week. 

Lever,  who  Is  looking  to  launch  his  own  ca- 
reer in  politics  as  he  seeks  a  selectmen's  seat 
tbis  spring,  said  Conte  "was  a  great  man.  He 
did  a  lot  for  western  Massachusetts,  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole." 

Pierce,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those 
Who  may  seek  Conte's  seat  in  the  upcoming 
special  election,  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
that  on  Sunday. 

"Like  thousands  of  other  people  across  the 
state,  I've  lost  a  personal  friend  and  a  great 
congressman."  he  said.  "I'm  very  saddened 
by  this." 

Pierce  said  he  last  saw  Conte  three  weeks 
ago.  when  the  state's  recently  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Communities  and  Etevelopment  met 
With  him  in  Washington  to  discuss  such  mat- 
ters as  fuel  assistance  and  federal  housing 
legislation. 

"He  was  his  typical  self,"  Pierce  said,  "he 
was  jovial  but  was  also  concerned  for  his 
oonstituents  .  .  .  that  concern  was  always 
ttiere. 

"He  was  amazing  to  watch  over  the  years." 
Pierce  said,  "here  was  a  man.  a  great  states- 
man and  a  powerful  leader,  a  man  who  dealt 
with  presidents  and  foreign  leaders  .  .  .  and 


yet  he  never  lost  touch  with  the  people  of 
Westfield  and  Southwlck  and  Plttsfleld. 

"He  was  remarkable." 

Lever  said  it  may  be  some  time  before  area 
residents  come  to  understand  the  extent  of 
Conte's  impact  on  the  region. 

"I  hqpe  people  may  someday  get  some  idea 
of  how  he  affected  this  area,"  he  said,  noting 
that  residents  may  not  be  aware  of  Conte's 
role  in  securing  funds  for  many  of  the  build- 
ings and  other  projects  in  the  area. 

"It  was  a  great  experience."  Lever  said  of 
his  work  with  Conte.  "I  couldn't  ask  to  work 
for  a  better  person." 

Conte  developed  close  friendships  with 
many  In  the  Westfield  area.  William 
Boissesu.  Sr.  remembers  that  Conte  became 
good  IHends  with  his  father,  then  a  Farm 
Bureau  employee,  and  came  to  Westfield  for 
the  60th  wedding  anniversary  of  Boisseau's 
parents. 

"He  was  a  great  guy."  Bolsseau  said.  "He 
was  well  liked  by  the  people  of  Westfield." 

Mr.  MOAKL.EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HUNTl»]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 

SiL. 


D  1940 

I  kaew  SiL  as  a  fellow  legislator,  and 
one  whom  I  greatly  admired,  but  I  also 
knew  SiL  as  a  fellow  outdoorsman,  a 
guy  who  absolutely  loved  America.  He 
loved  the  America  that  exists  beyond 
the  asphalt  pavement,  and  all  of  the 
great  construction  works  we  involve 
ourselves  in  in  this  Congress. 

It  Is  interesting  that  Sil,  as  a  guy 
who  delivered  a  lot  of  money  to  his  dis- 
trict and  to  other  districts  around  the 
country,  and  a  lot  of  Federal  dollars  to 
build  great  projects,  really  I  think  he 
more  greatly  loved  outdoor  America, 
than  that  was  mandated.  I  think  he 
loved  that,  that  was  what  God  made  a 
little  better.  He  loved  the  early  morn- 
ing, the  Sun  coming  up,  he  loved  to  be 
out  in  the  woods,  ready  with  his  shot- 
gun, rifle,  or  fishing  tackle,  or  beloved 
dogs,   or   his   buddies.    He    loved   the 
evening.  He  loved  the  dew  on  the  grass, 
the  crackle  of  leaves,  especially  in  the 
fall,  and  he  loved  everything  that  was 
God  made  in  the  outdoors.  Sil  was  a 
guy  who  delighted  In  the  cackle  of  a 
rooster  pheasant  when  it  takes  off.  If 
anyooe  is  not  a  hunter,  maybe  they 
cannot  appreciate  that,  but  it  makes  a 
person  believe  there  is  a  God,  because 
God  had  to  have  made  rooster  pheas- 
ants especially  for  hunters,  because  it 
is     absolutely     an     explosion,     and 
unnerves  a  hunter,  and  is  difflcult  to 
shoot.  If  a  person  does  shoot,  and  they 
are  Sil  Conte,  they  know  50  places  to 
get  that  pheasant  cooked  up,  so  it  is  a 
gounnet's  delight.  He  did  that  many, 
many  times.  He  loved  the  stump  of  a 
whltetall  buck,  and  regularly  attended 
the  various  hunting  areas  in  the  East, 
and  introduced  me  to  some  of  those 
great  areas.  He  loved  the  elegance  of  a 
great  winged  teal  or  mallard  duck  or 
black  ducks,  wildlife  which  he  greatly 
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respected.  He  did  a  great  deal  to  fur- 
ther the  tradition  of  the  legislator, 
who  helped  to  renew  these  very  impor- 
tant resources,  outdoor  America. 

He  worked  hard  to  have  the  kind  of 
America  where  a  plumber  or  a  con- 
struction worker  or  a  person,  any  per- 
son, who  carried  a  lunch  bucket  and 
did  not  necessarily  know  a  lot  of  land 
owners,  could  And  a  place  to  hunt  and 
fish  and  lose  himself  in  the  outdoors. 
That  is  a  very  important  asset  in  these 
United  States,  to  have  places  where 
people  can  get  away  from  their  bosses, 
and  get  away  fi-om  the  strife  and  the 
pressure  of  life  in  the  civilized  society, 
and  get  out  where  there  are  no  people, 
and  think  and  meditate,  and  maybe 
bring  a  little  balance  to  their  lives. 

SiL  CONTE  was  a  guy  who  really 
worked  on  American  conservation  in 
the  great  tradition  of  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt. He  worked  hard  and  was  a  real 
instrument  in  keeping  our  waterfowl 
population  high,  in  the  tradition  of 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and  many,  many 
leaders  in  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the 
House  and  the  other  body  and  in  the 
administration  who,  during  the  1920'8, 
the  1930's,  the  1940's,  and  the  1950's, 
when  our  waterfowl  was  facing  periods 
of  extinction,  would  work  building  a 
partnership  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  public  sector  to  see  to  It  that 
we  brought  our  great  populations  of 
waterfowl  back,  and  not  only  created 
places  for  them  to  survive  and  to  nest 
and  to  propagate,  but  also  for  thou- 
sands of  other  waterfowl  species  and 
wildlife  species. 

SiL  CONTE  was  a  conservationist.  He 
was  a  conservationist  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  American  conservationists, 
and  he  did  it  because  he  absolutely 
loved  the  outdoors.  However,  as  a  son 
of  a  working  man,  I  think  SiL  also 
liked  the  idea  that  every  American 
should  be  able  to  have  a  place  to  go  and 
enjoy  himself  in  the  outdoors.  Many 
people  today,  many  working  people 
throughout  this  great  country  who 
want  to  take  a  little  time  off.  or  maybe 
go  out  in  the  afternoon  after  work,  and 
have  a  chance  to  shoot  a  pheasant,  or  a 
duck,  or  take  a  hike,  or  take  their  son 
fishing,  can  thank  Sn,  Conte  for  all 
that  he  did  to  husband  these  important 
natural  resources. 

One  other  thing  I  liked  about  SiL  is 
that  SiL  was  irreverent  at  exactly  the 
right  times.  If  anyone  watched  Sil 
watching  the  baseball  game,  and  I  re- 
member during  the  budget  process 
when  the  Republicans  were  all  closeted 
over  in  the  leader's  office  and  we  were 
banging  around  the  alternate  propos- 
als, and  we  had  reworked,  retread  the 
same  ground  many,  many  times,  and 
we  reworked  the  same  Issues  many, 
many  times,  and  we  were  kind  of  going 
round  and  round.  Sil  turned  on  the 
^  ballgame.  He  had  a  real  sense  of  prlor- 
'  itles.  Our  own  deliberations  and  state- 
ments of  self-importance  would  be  in- 
terrupted by  SiL's  shouts,  cheers,  and 


his  boos  In  watching  these  baseball 
games  that  to  him  were  more  impor- 
tant than  political  posturing,  or  in 
some  cases,  this  merry-go-round  of  leg- 
islation which  we  sometimes  make  a 
lot  of  noise  and  do  not  produce  a  lot  of 
substance. 

I  have  often  thought  Sil  booed  Con- 
gress sometimes  in  the  same  way  that 
he  would  boo  ball  players,  and  I  think 
it  gave  Members  a  sense  of  balance, 
and  it  gave  Members  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive to  have  Sil  Conte  stride  down  the 
aisle  and  tell  Members  that  maybe  we 
were  all  making  a  terrible  mistake, 
and  we  were  not  as  special  as  we  all 
thought  we  were.  Sil  gave  so  much  to 
this  institution,  and  Is  one  of  those 
very  special  people.  Many,  many  Mem- 
bers come  into  this  House,  many  won- 
derful excellent  i)eople.  and  every  now 
and  then  there  is  somebody  who  stands 
out,  who  when  we  are  thinking  about 
something  or  we  have  a  little  time  to 
ourselves,  and  your  mind  strays  back 
to  Congress,  Members  will  see  one  or 
two  figures  doing  things  that  caught 
their  attention  at  the  time.  Sil  Conte 
was  one  of  those  people.  I  will  always 
see  SiL  with  his  boisterous  life,  his  love 
of  life,  his  enjoyment,  just  being  alive 
in  America,  and  his  wonderful  sense  of 
balance  and  knowledge  of  exactly 
where  he  was  In  God's  world. 

So  Sil  Conte,  for  your  giving,  provid- 
ing, and  enjoying.  I  think  one  of  Amer- 
ica's assets,  our  sense  of  humor  and  our 
laughter,  and  for  bringing  so  much 
character  to  the  House  floor,  God  bless 
you,  and  may  this  Chamber  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  remember  Sil 
Conte  and  follow  In  his  tradition  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moaklky],  his  dear 
friend,  as  well  as  the  Speaker  for  let- 
ting me  come  down  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  hit  it  on  the  head:  SiL 
Conte  was  irreverent  about  everything 
but  religion.  He  was  a  family  man,  a 
churchman,  and  he  had  the  ability  to 
laugh  at  himself.  I  think  that  is  why  he 
enjoyed  life  so  much,  because  he  knew 
we  could  take  everything  serious,  but 
not  yourself. 

I  think  the  gentleman  well  illus- 
trated in  the  midst  of  the  budget  nego- 
tiations, when  people  were  ready  to 
kill,  he  would  just  flip  on  the  baseball 
game  and  say,  "Let's  cool  it  down  for  a 
while." 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  and  I  did  not  want  to  take  too 
much  time,  but  the  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  SIL  CONTB  had  that  great 
quality  of  being  able,  and  I  think  that 
quality  is  humor,  and  balance  and  ir- 
reverence, allowed  him  to  enter  into 
the  toughest  of  debates  and  enter  into 
debates  In  which  we  were  absolutely 
going  at  each  other's  throats.  Yet,  he 
could  bring  the  House  back  to  a  state 
of  comity  and  a  state  In  which  Mem- 
bers respected  each  other  and  reestab- 
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lished  old  fWendshlps.  almost  as  soon 
as  the  smoke  had  died  ft-om  the  pre- 
vious debate. 

I  remember  walking  in  a  restaurant 
one  time,  over  in  Arlington  someplace, 
and  I  heard  roars  of  laughter  from  a 
back  room.  I  walked  In  and  there  was 
SiL  with  his  family  and  probably  two 
or  three  others,  presiding  over  a  great, 
wonderful,  Italian  meal  and  enjoying 
life.  I  remember  at  the  time  It  re- 
minded me  that  there  are  other  things 
besides  our  troubles  on  the  House  floor 
and  the  issues  that  percolate  up  and 
catch  our  attention  from  day  to  day.  It 
is  a  great  life.  It  is  a  wonderful  life  and 
a  wonderful  country.  SiL  never  forgot 
it. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  As  alluded  to  earlier. 
SiL  Conte,  on  many  occasions,  got  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, he  was  unopposed.  He  ran  against 
himself,  and  I  remember  talking  to  a 
Democratic  State  chairman  who  said 
that  they  had  a  full  house  at  the  Demo- 
cratic meeting  in  his  town,  and  they 
were  talking  about  some  of  the  local 
problems.  As  a  Republican.  SiL  Conte 
walked  in,  everybody  stood  up  and 
cheered.  To  them.  Sil  Conte  was  not  a 
Republican.  He  was  not  a  Democrat.  He 
was  SiL  Conte.  He  was  the  fellow  that 
worked  for  us.  He  was  the  fellow  that 
was  always  there.  If  everyone  ever  saw 
Sil  Conte  marching  In  a  parade,  they 
would  think  he  got  elected  the  day  be- 
fore he  marched  on  that  parade.  He 
marched  in  every  parade  like  it  was  his 
first  parade,  going  from  side  to  side, 
shaking  hands.  The  energy  that  he  had 
and  the  way  that  he  greeted  people, 
burnout  was  not  a  word  in  Sil  Conte's 
vocabulary. 

He  did  so  many  things  when  he  really 
physically,  should  not  have  done  them. 
That  was  Sil  Conte.  He  fought  the 
good  flght.  He  loved  life.  He  played 
hard.  He  laughed  hard.  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  entertaining  some  of  our  people 
upstairs  somewhere. 

I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MINETA]. 

D  1950 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
evening  with  a  mixture  of  sadness  and 
joy  in  tribute  to  my  good  frtend  and 
colleague  Silvio  Conte. 

The  sadness  we  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
all  too  obvious. 

The  passing  of  SiLvio  Conte  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  leaves  his  family,  his  constitu- 
ents, the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
this  House,  with  a  loss  of  a  man  who 
cannot  be  replaced. 

But  our  sadness  cannot  diminish  the 
joys  of  remembering  our  coUeaerue  as 
we  do  today,  and  as  we  will  in  the 
years  to  come. 

For  this  opportunity  to  recall  our 
memories  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Michel,  and  the  equally  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  for  requesting  this  time  and 
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Invltln?  all  House  Members  to  partici- 
pate. 

Silvio  Conte  will  always  have  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  heart  of  this  Chamber 
because  Silvio  lived  his  life  to  the 
credit  of  the  House  and  all  that  this 
Chamber  represents. 

Silvio  relished  his  roots.  He  never 
forgot  his  humble  beginnings.  His 
constitutents  in  the  First  District  of 
Massachusetts,  in  turn,  never  had  any 
doubt  that  Silvio  was  in  Washington 
as  one  of  them,  as  their  representative. 
Throughout  his  32  years  in  the  House, 
Silvio  Conte  spoke  up  for  fairness  and 
justice.  He  not  only  believed  in  and 
lived  the  American  Dream:  He  worked 
to  make  that  dream  a  reality  for  every 
American. 

He  championed  working  Americans 
by  pleading  for  sanity  in  the  way  Con- 
gress spends  hard-earned  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. 

He  challenged  proposed  cuts  in  stu- 
dent aid,  programs  to  feed  the  elderly 
and  poor,  and  the  failure  to  create  a 
national  energry  policy. 

For  17  years,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  SiL  in  this  House  but  for 
the  last  12  years,  I  had  the  personal 
good  fortune  to  work  with  Silvio 
Conte  as  a  fellow  Regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

No  one  I  know,  myself  included, 
looked  to  the  Smithsonian  with  more 
awe  and  wonder  than  did  Silvio. 

To  Silvio,  the  Smithsonian  was  more 
than  merely  the  Nation's  attic:  It  was 
the  living  legacy  of  the  United  States. 
Silvio  knew  that  to  build  a  better  fu- 
ture meant  understanding  the  marvels 
of  the  world  that  give  us  a  perspective 
of  who  and  what  we  are  as  human 
beings. 

The  Smithsonian  is  that,  and  very 
much  more.  The  Board  of  Regents  will 
be  the  poorer  for  losing  Silvio  Conte 
as  a  member. 

Taken  together,  Silvio's  interests 
and  achievements  were  the  marks  of  a 
man  who  used  his  office  for  a  purpose 
larger  than  the  concerns  of  any  one 
congressional  district. 

Silvio  simply  believed  that  govern- 
ment and  national  institutions  can  be 
a  force  for  a  greater  good  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  lived  his  life  as  a  public 
official  to  shape  that  good  as  best  he 
could. 

Part  of  what  helped  make  Silvio 
such  an  outstanding  and  successful  fig- 
ure in  the  House  was  the  balance  he 
kept  in  bis  personal  life. 

Very  simply,  Silvio  Conte  never  for- 
got how  to  have  fun — even  in  the  face 
of  his  own  declining  health. 

The  roar  of  his  outrage  at  ineffectual 
policies  was  matched  only  by  the  roar 
of  his  self-deprecating  humor,  or  his 
often  poetic  Joy  at  the  prospect  of  win- 
ning years  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  special  honor  for 
having  served  In  this  House  with  Silvio 
CONTB.  With  all  the  demands  of  this 


high  office,  Silvio  maintained  an  ener- 
getic balance  as  a  human  being. 

We  all  benefited  from  his  example, 
from  the  honor  he  did  to  his  office  and 
this  Chamber. 

We  will  all  miss  his  reverence  for  his 
fellow  Americans,  and  for  the  bound- 
less irreverence  he  directed  at  the 
pomposities  in  our  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  our  condolences 
to  Silvio's  wife,  Corlnne,  and  family. 
In  fact,  his  son  John,  lived  in  San  Jose 
and  was  a  constituent  of  mine  and  for 
several  Christmases  had  the  great 
privilege  and  enjoyment  of  taking 
packages  from  Silvio  and  Corlnne  to 
John,  his  family,  and  especially  his  two 
grandsons  in  San  Jose  he  loved  so 
nKuch. 

Silvio  Conte's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  public  servant  was 
an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  will  miss  his  friendship,  but  never 
forget  the  friend. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RlN- 

ALDO]. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nc  greater  tribute  to  our  colleague  and 
friend,  Silvio  Conte,  than  the  outpour- 
ing of  affection  and  respect  we  have 
seen  since  his  passing. 

His  funeral,  the  memorial  service 
held  earlier  today  in  the  Capitol,  and 
the  special  order  in  which  so  many 
Members  are  participating  now,  attest 
to  the  fact  that  Silvio  was  not  just  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  a  special 
person,  with  many  gifts. 

The  greatest  among  them  was  his 
love  of  life.  For  all  those  who  denigrate 
politics  and  who  like  to  criticize  Con- 
gress, Silvio  supplied  the  perfect  an- 
swer. 

This  institution  is  about  people, 
about  ideals,  about  commitment  and 
integrity.  Silvio  had  them  all. 

He  compiled  one  of  the  longest,  most 
distinguished  careers  of  service  in  the 
history  of  this  institution. 

And,  like  almost  everything  else  he 
did,  he  did  it  against  the  grain  and  he 
did  it  with  gusto. 

He  was  a  Republican  in  a  Democratic 
seat  and  Democratic  State. 

He  was  an  independent  voice  against 
the  conventional  wisdom. 

He  was  a  flamboyant  orator  in  an  in- 
stitution where  speeches  can  be  long 
and  dull. 

And  there  is  one  thing  many  people 
overlook  about  Silvio's  speeches. 

People  frequently  cite  his  colorful- 
ness. 

But  they  often  forget  that  they  were 
effective.  Just  as  he  was. 

He  knew  how  to  make  a  point,  and  he 
knew  how  to  make  it  powerfully. 

And  all  along,  he  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  his  colleagues,  on  both 
aides  of  the  aisle. 


And  of  that — his  personality,  his 
compassion,  his  energy,  his  friendships 
and  his  talent— are  testimony  to  the 
kind  <)f  person  Silvio  was. 

When  the  Elizabethan  poet  Ben  Jon- 
son  passed  away,  they  placed  a  now-fa- 
mous line  on  his  tombstone:  "O  Rare 
Ben  Jonson." 

They  could  do  the  same  for  Silvio, 
for  he  was  rare. 

He  liad  commitment  and  integrity. 

He  had  energy,  vigor,  and  a  love  of 
people,  just  as  he  loved  his  Boston  Red 
Sox. 

He  was  a  fWend. 

And  he  also  loved  a  good  cigar. 

I  first  met  Silvio  19  years  ago  when 
I  was  campaigning  for  my  first  term  in 
Congress.  Probably  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  Congress  from  another 
State  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, and  someone  had  given  me  a  cigar. 
I  refused  it,  saying,  "Oh,  I  don't 
smoke." 

And  Silvio  hit  me  in  the  side  and  he 
said,  "Take  the  cigar." 

I  took  the  cigar  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

From  1972  when  I  was  campaigning 
until  when  he  passed  away,  whenever 
anyone  gave  me  a  cigar,  I  gave  it  to 
Silvio  Conte. 

We  became  good  friends  over  the 
years.  We  enjoyed  a  good  meal  to- 
gether. We  enjoyed  talking  together. 

He  was  most  of  all,  a  warm  human 
being  and  a  distinguished  colleague, 
and  I  will  never  forget  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  Silvio,  his 
companionship,  his  sense  of  humor  and 
his  dedication  to  this  institution. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife,  Corlnne,  and  to  his 
family,  and  want  to  thank  them  for 
sharing  him  with  us  and  with  his  con- 
stituents for  so  many  years. 

Mr,  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  church  there 
were  many,  many  eulogies  and  they 
were  all  outstanding.  One  of  the  eulo- 
gies was  given  by  former  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  and  I  will  include 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of 
Edward  P.  Boland. 

Remarks  of  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Former 
Spbaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, St.  Jospeh's  Church.  PrrrsFiELD, 
MA,  February  13, 1991 
We  are  Joined  together  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  waa  one  of  my  best 
fWenis  and  a  true  fMend  of  Pittsfleld,  the 
first    district.    Massachusetts,    and    all    of 
America. 

My  heart  g-oes  out  to  you  Corlnne,  and  to 
you  G&yle,  Michelle,  John,  and  Sylvia  and 
your  children.  Over  the  past  40  years  I  knew 
your  husband,  your  father,  and  your  grand- 
father, and  I  saw  the  tremendous  love  he  had 
for  ybu.  Millie  and  I  offer  our  sincerest  feel- 
ings cf  support  at  this  moment  of  sadness. 

Of  course,  sadness  is  not  what  we  think 
about  when  we  think  about  Silvio  Conte.  I 
a8ke4  someone  what  they  saw  when  they 
thought  about  him.  The  answer  was:  "Plaids 
and  stripes  *  •  •  together!"  Colorful  fellow. 
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What  I  think  about,  when  I  think  of  Sil,  Is 
the  love  of  life.  Sll  certainly  did  love  life.  He 
loved  Congress,  Boston  College,  and  the  Red 
Sox.  He  loved  to  play  golf,  play  cards,  fish, 
and  hunt  wild  game.  And  he  loved  all  these 
things  with  an  emotion  that  surpassed  the 
most  ardent  enthusiast.  It  may  have  been  his 
Mediterranean  heritage  showing  through  but 
when  he  played  anything.  It  was  with  gusto 
and  exuberance. 

This  love  of  life  of  his  had  an  extra  dimen- 
sion. He  wanted  everyone  else  to  enjoy  life 
too.  To  enthuse  you  and  then  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  others  to  enjoy  life,  too. 

That  Is  what  I  remember  most  about  Sll. 
When  he  did  things  it  was  to  include  people, 
to  make  their  lives  better,  to  improve  his 
Nation  and  his  community,  to  provide  people 
with  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  fun  of  life. 

When  Congress  played  Its  annual  baseball 
game.  It  was  Sll  who  was  the  organizer  and 
manager. 

When  Boston  College  needed  help.  It  was 
Sll  who  took  the  lead.  Inside  and  outside  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

When  we  traveled.  It  was  Sll  who  organized 
the  skits  and  the  parties  at  the  end  of  the 
trip. 

When  his  hunting  larder  grew  great,  It  was 
811  who  gave  a  party  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  staff,  and  his  other  friends. 

When  he  worked  on  legislation  on  the  Hill, 
It  was  to  bring  a  better  life  to  people  here  at 
home  and  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

His  great  work  often  escaped  recognition 
because  much  of  it  was  done  behind  closed 
doors.  Some  of  it  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you. 

There  was  the  issue  of  low  income  energy 
assistance.  A  program  for  the  Northeast  at 
first,  to  help  the  poor  face  a  crisis  in  rapidly 
rising  fuel  costs,  it  became  a  national  pro- 
gram. Sll  never  let  up  increasing  the  pro- 
gram. Every  year  for  the  past  10,  the  budget 
request  would  go  up,  Sil  would  increase  it, 
the  Senate  would  lower  it,  and  Sil  would  in- 
crease it  again  in  the  conference  committee. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  tells  me  this 
program  amounted  to  $3.5  billion  over  the 
past  decade.  Think  of  how  many  needy  peo- 
ple were  helped  by  that. 

There  was  the  issue  of  biomedical  research. 
Sil  got  Involved  in  something  called  "The 
Decade  of  the  Brain"  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  He  added  $15  million  to  the 
budget  last  year  for  research  into  neuro- 
logical disease. 

There  was  the  issue  of  aid  to  students  who 
seek  higher  education  but  do  not  have  the 
means  to  do  so.  The  son  of  immigrant  par- 
ents, Sil  always  remembered  the  opportunity 
given  to  him  to  advance.  He  wanted  everyone 
else  to  have  the  same  chance.  Just  last  year, 
he  added  $75  million  to  aid  the  poorest  stu- 
dents attending  college. 

Many  didn't  know  the  role  Sll  played  at 
the  Smithsonian  where  he  was  a  regent. 
When  the  Budget  of  that  great  institution 
was  up,  he  was  its  protector.  A  skeptic  about 
some  of  the  projects,  like  everything  else,  he 
scrutinized  it  closely,  but  when  he  grot  the 
right  answers  he  was  supportive  of  projects 
that  would  enlarge  the  love  of  life  for  others. 
Once,  when  the  head  of  the  national  zoo, 
which  is  run  by  the  Smithsonian,  was  asking 
for  $150,000  for  preserving  the  giant  pandas 
from  China,  Sil  asked  him  to  justify  the  pro- 
gram. The  zoo  director  replied,  "You  can 
Zerox  a  Michelangelo,  but  only  God  can 
make  a  Panda."  He  got  Sll's  support.  By 
looking  out  for  the  Smithsonian,  he  brought 
love  of  life  to  the  28  million  people  who  visit 
the  great  museum  every  year. 

Little  is  known,  too,  of  Sll's  great  work  to 
help  alleviate  poverty  in  Africa.  Some  years 


ago,  he  and  a  couple  of  other  Congressmen 
took  a  month-long  tour  of  that  continent.  It 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  him,  and  he  spent 
much  time  and  effort  In  defending  and  im- 
proving the  World  Bank  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program. 

Remembering  the  suffering  and  misery  in 
those  African  countries,  he  knew  that  en- 
couraging these  Institutions  was  a  low-cost 
way  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty 
there.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  UNICEF, 
too.  In  the  crucial  Junctures  in  the  appro- 
priations process.  In  all  these  efforts,  he  was 
trying  to  extend  his  own  love  of  life  to  oth- 
ers. 

We  in  the  other  party,  of  course,  admired 
Sil  for  his  courageous  stands  for  programs 
designed  to  help  people.  At  last  year's  budget 
summit,  he  and  his  staff  were  repeatedly  ad- 
monished to  stop  exempting  the  oil  import 
fee  from  the  list  of  taxes  being  considered. 
And  he  constantly  did  battle  with  those 
beancounters  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget— "the  young  slashers"  he  called 
them. 

Sll  loved  and  re8i>ected  the  process  of  legis- 
lation, too.  He  hated  the  so-called  "continu- 
ing resolution,"  the  catchall  measure  we 
pass  when  we  can't  pass  the  appropriations 
bill  and  time  is  running  out.  He  called  it  "a 
substitute  for  thinking,  '  but  would  go  along 
with  it  as  a  last  resort  to  make  sjire  Govern- 
ment employees  got  paid. 

Sll  worked  hard  to  fashion  legislation  so  it 
could  run  the  gauntlet  and  avoid  a  veto.  Es- 
pecially at  the  very  end  of  the  consideration 
of  an  appropriations  bill,  when  mischief  was 
brewing  with  some  last  minute  effort  to  sab- 
otage the  bill,  he  would  take  personal  con- 
trol of  what  we  call  the  "motion  to  recom- 
mit" to  Insure  passage  of  the  bill  that  had 
been  worked  on  for  many  weeks. 

So  many  other  iffojects  bear  his  imprint: 
The  cleanup  of  the  Connecticut  River  to 
make  it  safe  for  salmon  to  spawn:  the  Pa- 
triot Missile;  the  polymer  research  center  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts;  the  re- 
search funds  for  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Administration;  and,  of  course,  I 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Many  of  you  gathered  here  today  worked 
with  him  on  these  projects  I  mention  and 
shared  satisfaction  when  they  succeeded.  I 
am  sure  you  all  agree  that  working  with  Sil 
left  you  a  better  person.  His  enthusiasm,  de- 
sire, and  sense  of  mission  affected  you  that 
way. 

Sil  had  many  virtues:  Love,  compassion, 
integrity,  friendship,  emotion,  and  a  wonder- 
ful and  spirited  sense  of  humor. 

But  the  one  I  will  remember  him  for  was 
his  fierce  desire  to  give  back.  A  lot  of  what 
he  did  gave  him  personal  satisfaction.  But 
Sll  brought  the  phrase  "helping  others"  to  a 
new  plateau,  outside  himself.  He  gave  back 
In  ways  that  cannot  be  counted.  In  enlarging 
that  love  of  life  to  others,  Sll  set  a  standard 
for  all  of  us. 

Corinne — the  suppers  at  your  home — the 
bridge  games— the  friendship. 

Corinne,  John,  Gayle,  Michelle,  Sylvia, 
that  friendship  will  always  remain. 

The  bells — parlance  of  the  Congress,  five 
bells,  final  adjournment. 

Five  bells  have  rung.  Sll.  Til  we  meet 
again,  may  God  hold  you  in  the  bosom  of  his 
heart. 


Remarks  of  Former  Representattve 

ElDWARS  P.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BoLAND.  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
the  dean  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation. 
Congressman  Joe  Moakley.  which  allows  me 


to  participate  in  this  way  in  the  House's 
tribute  to  my  IHend,  Silvio  Conte. 

1  was  privileged  to  represent  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Massachuaetto  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  36  years. 
For  30  of  those  years,  Sll  Conte  represented 
the  First  District.  Together,  our  districts  In- 
cluded all  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  We  quickly  realized  that  we 
could  accomplish  far  more  for  the  people  of 
our  area  by  coordinating  our  efforts,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  we  forged  a  relation- 
ship that  allowed  us  to  work  as  true  part- 
ners. On  occasions  too  numerous  to  recall, 
one  or  the  other  of  us  would  suggest  a  joint 
approach  on  an  issue  of  special  importance 
to  Western  Massachusetts,  or  request  the  aid 
of  the  other  on  a  particular  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  personal  and  working  rela- 
tionships between  Members  fi-om  adjoining 
districts  could  have  been  closer  than  the 
ones  Sil  and  I  enjoyed. 

Although  I  could  cite  dozens  of  examples,  I 
think  that  the  work  we  did  together  to 
renew  the  Connecticut  River  mattered  most 
to  Sll.  When  Sil  came  to  Congress,  the  entire 
length  of  the  river  trom  Vermont  to  Con- 
necticut was  literally  an  open  sewer.  The 
banks  of  the  once-beautiful  waterway  no 
longer  attracted  people  seeking  recreation, 
and  the  contaminated,  murky  waters  could 
barely  sustain  fish  and  other  forms  of  aquat- 
ic life.  Sil  had  a  tremendous  sense  of  what 
the  Connecticut  had  been,  and  could  be 
again.  For  three  decades.  In  an  effort  that  I 
was  happy  to  join,  he  pushed  for  prognuns 
and  funds  that  could  bring  life  back  to  the 
river.  The  sewage  treatment  plants,  flood 
control  dams,  wilderness  preserves,  the  At- 
lantic salmon  program,  boating  areas  and 
every  fishing  hole  along  the  Connecticut, 
offer  testament  to  the  success  of  that  effort. 
Today,  the  river  is  once  again  a  vital,  beau- 
tiful resource  for  millions  of  people  in  the 
Northeast.  Silvio's  ft-equent  expressions  of 
love  for  the  outdoors  were  more  than  just 
words,  and  the  Connecticut  River  is  evidence 
beyond  doubt  of  the  validity  of  his  claim  to 
be  a  conservationist  and  an  environmental* 
let. 

Silvio  Conte  was  much  more,  however, 
than  a  Congressman  focused  only  on  paro- 
chial interests.  Although  he  was  well  known 
for  his  flamboyant  speeches  on  the  House 
floor,  he  developed  a  great  interest  In  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  His  early  op- 
position to  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  but  one 
example  of  his  taking  a  courageous  and  prin- 
cipled stand  even  if  to  do  so  meant  moving 
away  from  the  majority  of  his  party.  I  was 
proud  to  have  him  on  my  side  as  well  In  the 
effort  to  end  the  violence,  and  promote  de- 
mocracy, in  Central  America. 

Although  his  district  was  ininmrily  rural. 
Sil  joined  me  as  sponsor  of  vital  legislation 
to  provide  housing  to  the  residents  of  our 
inner  cities.  Health  care  was  his  passion,  and 
he  made  sure  that  our  national  efforts  to 
find  cures  for  the  diseases  which  afflict  soci- 
ety were  adequately  funded.  Those  without 
enough  to  eat  In  Africa  had  a  champion  in 
Sll  Conte,  as  did  poor  children  in  oar  own 
country  who  needed  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment to  ensure  access  to  eductional  opportu- 
nities. 

Sll  worked  hard  to  translate  the  goal  of 
equal  justice  under  law  Into  a  reality  for  all 
Americans.  When  a  Massachusetts  minister, 
the  Reverend  James  Reeb  was  murdered  in 
Alabama  in  the  early  1960's,  John  McCor- 
mack  sent  Sil  and  I  to  Selma  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  underscore  the  support  of  Congress 
for  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  We  marched  to- 
gether in  that  troubled  community  and  dan- 
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K«rou8  time  and  when  we  returned,  Sll  spoke 
out  forcefully  on  the  House  floor  to  debunk 
the  notion  th*t  those  who  had  assembled 
peacefully  to  protest  were  somehow  respon- 
sible for  the  violent  outbursts  of  people  try- 
ing to  stem  the  tide  of  change.  Sll  never 
waivered  in  his  commitment  to  civil  rights 
and  through  his  words  and  votes  was  a  leader 
on  that  important  issue. 

Sll  Conte  was  my  friend,  and  as  my  wife, 
Mary,  and  I  stood  in  line  at  his  wake  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to 
Instill  that  sense  of  friendship  in  hundreds  of 
people.  He  had  a  joy  for  living  that  made 
people  want  to  be  in  his  company.  The  exu- 
berance with  which  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work  was  contagious,  and  the  sense  of  de- 
cency which  characterized  him  enobled 
whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  truly  unique 
and  those  of  us  privileged  to  know  him  will 
miss  him  very  much  indeed. 

Sirs  family  was  his  strong  foundation.  His 
wife,  Corlnne,  was  a  source  of  constant 
strength  and  support  on  whom  he  greatly  re- 
lied. Among  my  fondest  memories  of  service 
in  Congress  are  those  involving  a  trip  or 
event  In  which  Corlnne  and  Sll  Conte  partici- 
pated. To  Corlnne  and  the  Conte  children- 
John,  Michelle,  Gayle,  and  Sylvia  go  not 
only  my  deepest  sympathies  but  my  thanks 
as  well  for  having  shared  this  remarkable 
person  with  us  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
bring  this  special  order  to  a  conclusion 
I  just  want  to  say  that  all  our  staff 
around  here  in  the  Capitol  wanted  it  to 
be  known  that  they  loved  Silvio 
Conte,  too. 

All  of  us  join  in  expressing  our  pro- 
found sorrow  to  Corinne,  Michelle,  Syl- 
via, John,  Gayle,  and  the  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  ten- 
ure in  the  Congress.  I  have  sensed  with  about 
2,000  Members.  None  were  more  dedicated 
than  Silvio  Conte,  and  none  were  more  cou- 
rageous. None  ever  worked  any  harder  than 
Silvio  Conte,  and  none,  at  times  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  a  very  controversial  issue  could 
get  any  nwre  excited  and  apparently  real  mad, 
but  within  a  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes,  he 
would  be  back  to  his  usual  kind  manner  again. 
I  recall  the  day  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  AppropriatkXK  Committee,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  a  great  number  of  his  skJe  with 
considerably  more  sennrity.  As  time  passed, 
he  advanced  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  the  ranking  minority  Member  on  our  com- 
miltee.    Serving   on   all    13   subcommittees, 
along  with  the  chairman  of  the  fulk  committee, 
he  was  always  diligent  and  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  that  partkHJiar  bill.  He  ktved  people 
and  was  a  true  tieliever  in  the  maxim  that  if 
you  take  care  of  the  health  of  your  people  and 
educate  your  chikken,  you  will  continue  living 
in  the  strongest  country  in  the  worid.  He  fur- 
ther believed,  and  sincerely,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  reached  the  time  when  educatk>n 
shouM  not  have  to  compete  for  furxls  with  na- 
tional deferae,  the  trade  deficit  and  drugs.  He 
befiewed  that  if  our  money  was  well  spent  in 
our  school  systems,  and  if  the  families  of  the 
cNUren  in  the  schools  were  more  active  and 
i   assistBd  the  school  authorities  considerably 
more,  we  wouW  have  a  better  educated  citi- 
zeray. 

He  toved  his  family.  He  was  a  giant  at  the 
canter  of  natkxial  power,  but  at  all  times  he 


reinained  a  nxxJest  man.  He  was  a  good  man 
who  served  his  country  well.  He  always  kept 
the  common  touch,  and  as  a  man  he  could  be 
compared  to  the  giant  sturdy  oak  that  grows 
on  the  hillsides  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  a  fighter  for  social  justk» 
and  was  a  legislator  for  the  common  (wople 
he  knew  so  well.  His  concept  of  publk:  trust 
was  without  parallel  and  never  did  he  fail  to 
speak  out  against  any  proposal  that  was  not 
sound  or  not  in  the  tjest  interest  of  our  coun- 
try. In  every  position  he  held,  either  private  or 
piA>iic,  he  achieved  distinctk>n.  His  character, 
his  achievements,  and  his  faithful  servne  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  generations  yet  to  come. 
Silvio  Conte  was  good  for  the  Commorv 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  and  for  the  United 
States  of  Amerk^a. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  Silvio  Conte.  I  have 
loet  a  true  friend  and  this  country  has  lost  a 
great  statesman. 

To  his  tovely  wife  and  family.  I  extend  deep- 
est sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  think  of 
an  individual  in  this  Chamber  who  possessed 
the  rare  mixture  of  kidding  and  kirxjness,  of 
humor  and  humility,  of  sharp  wit  and  soft 
heart.  He  was  the  type  of  man  I  trusted  to 
fight  beskle  in  the  trenches  and  respected  as 
a  toe  on  the  legislative  battlefield.  He  had  the 
courage  of  his  convk;tions  arxi  the  convctron 
of  a  saint.  But  rTK>st  important  of  all,  he  was, 
ani  will  always  be  remembered  as,  a  good 
friend. 

Silvio  left  an  impressive  record  relating  to 
health,  education,  environmental,  and  veterans 
issues.  Even  ttwugh  Silvio  was  officially  from 
the  "other  skle  of  the  aisle"  I,  as  well  as  most 
of  my  colleagues,  only  thought  of  our  friend  as 
on  the  best  skle  of  the  people,  on  the  right 
side  of  humanity. 

Silvio  and  I  shared  a  common  love — the 
rugged  outdoors  and  the  pursuit  of  hunting. 
Suvio  spent  years  trying  to  save  our  Nation's 
wetlands  from  the  destruction  of  overdevelop- 
ment and  to  make  it  possible  for  nature  lovers, 
birdwatchers,  and  hunters  alike  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  country's  tXHjntiful  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  served  with  Silvio  for  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Consen/ation 
Commission — whk;h  recommends  arxj  ap- 
proves wetland  resources  for  inclusion  in  the 
WikMife  Refuge  System.  For  26  years  on  the 
Commisskjn,  his  fierce  defense  of  these  frag- 
ile resources  and— as  the  ranking  Republk:an 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee — his 
dogged  determinatkMi  to  protect  these  re- 
sources without  driving  the  Natk>n  into  6etA 
WBS  the  major  backbone  of  its  work. 

Before  he  died,  Silvio  Conte  introduced 
H.R.  794  to  establish  the  Connecticut  River  as 
a  unit  of  the  Natk>nal  Wildlife  Refuge.  At  the 
most  recent  Commission  meeting,  on  Fet>- 
ruary  26,  I  proposed  a  resolution  that  t>ecause 
of  exemplary  sen/Ke  on  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commissk>n,  and  because  of  his 
contritxjtion  in  Congress  to  preserving  our  nat- 
iral  resources,  that  legislation  was  enacted 
into  law  as  the  "Silvio  0.  Conte  Natkxial  Fish 
and  WikSife  Refuge." 

I  woukj  like  to  share  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion with  my  colleagues  in  honor  of  our  good 
frierxj,  Silvio: 


MioRAOxiRY  Biro  Conservation  Commission 

Resolution 
Whereas,  The  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  on  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  for  twenty- 
six  years  commencing  on  February  1,  1965, 
and  continuing  until  his  death  on  February 
8.  1991,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Conte's  utmost  concern  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's migrratory  bird  resources  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  80  new  na- 
tional Wildlife  refuges  that  provide  a  gift  of 
over  oae  million  acres  of  wild  lands  and  wa- 
terfowl habitat  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Conte  crafted  numerous 
pieces  of  legislation  to  protect  and  improve 
our  environment  including  the  landmark 
North  American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act 
of  1989,  which  he  coauthored  and  which  pro- 
vides up  to  $25  million  annually  for  wetland 
and  waterfowl  habitat  preservation  and  res- 
toration, thereby  expanding  the  role  of  the 
Migrabory  Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
and 

WheKas,  Mr.  Conte  championed  congrres- 
sional  funding  of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act  thereby  effecting  Federal  lead- 
ership in  the  propagation,  conservation,  and 
restoration  of  sea-run  fishes  including  the 
Atlantic  salmon  in  which  he  had  an  espe- 
cially keen  Interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaotved,  that  this  Commission  on  its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  people 
expresses  its  deepest  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
Mr.  CONTE,  fellow  colleague,  statesman,  and 
consummate  conservationist,  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  Mr.  Conte's 
contributions  to  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  be  memorialized  in  a  new 
haven  for  wildlife  and  fish  along  his  beloved 
Connecticut  River  that  when  established  will 
bear  the  name  Silvio  O.  Conte  National  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Silvio  Conte  was 
a  dear,  dear  friend  of  mine  and  I  mourn  his 
loss.  This  House  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
legislator  arxJ  statesman  of  the  highest  calitier. 
I  will  miss  him  territ)ly. 

SiL\AO  loved  this  House  and  the  art  of  legis- 
latk>n.  He  was  an  absolute  master  of  ttie  proc- 
ess and  he  accomplished  so  very  much  for 
this  country  and  the  people  of  his  district. 

1  can  think  of  no  one  for  whom  I  had  higher 
respe^  and  greater  admiration.  I  think  all  of  us 
who  leiew  Silvio  Conte  recognized  that  rare 
talent.  dedk:atk>n,  and  zest  for  life  and  work 
that  he  displayed  during  all  of  his  years  here. 
We  worked  together  on  the  Appropriatkxis 
Committee  in  bipartisan  harmony  on  many, 
many  issues  and  no  matter  how  complex  ttie 
issue  or  legislative  situatkm,  SiL  coukj  always 
find  a  way  to  accomplish  the  task  and  he  had 
a  gentus  for  making  it  enjoyable  and  even  fun. 
He  was  a  joy  to  work  with  and  I  loved  him  for 
it. 

SiL  was  a  natural.  There  is  a  movie  atxMJt 
t>aset)all  called  "The  Natural"  starring  Robert 
Redford  as  its  star.  SiL  Conte  coukJ  just  as 
easily  have  been  the  star  because  he  toved 
bas^mi  and  t>e  surely  was  a  ratural.  There 
was  nothing  devious  or  cunning  about  him.  He 
was  open  and  above  board  in  all  his  dealings. 
You  knew  wtiere  he  stood  on  everything. 

He  enjoyed  the  AppropriatkHis  Subcommit- 
tee or  the  Interkv  Department  of  whk:h  I  am 
chairman.  He  was  very  much  ttie  outdoors- 
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man.  He  toved  to  hunt  and  Tish  and  he  was 
devoted  not  onty  to  preserving  our  magnifKent 
natural  resources  but  to  restoring  ttwm.  The 
people  of  IMew  England  pertKularly  owe  him  a 
det>t  wtiich  can  never  be  repakj  because  he 
was  responsibie  for  cleaning  up  its  rivers. 
Maybe  it  was  tiecause  he  liked  to  fish  in  Vnose 
waters.  He  knew  tfiem  well  and  he  took  ttie 
lead  in  procuring  Federal  funds  to  clean  them 
up. 

SiL  was  such  a  worxlerful  friend  and  col- 
league. He  was  a  raconteur  extraordinaire — 
his  stories  were  funriy,  sad,  warm,  arxJ  touclv 
ing.  He  was  tough  and  gentie  and  a  most  solid 
human  being.  Silvio  stood  for  ideas,  integrity, 
arxJ  principles  and  he  was  without  doM  the 
most  effecbve  advocate  of  my  experience. 

When  Addie  and  I  were  together  with  Silvio 
and  Corrine,  it  was  always  fun  and  memo- 
rable. I'll  never  see  anottier  duck  stamp,  rxx 
hear  a  duck  call,  nor  see  a  red  convertible, 
nor  play  another  game  of  gotf  without  thinking 
of  SiL  CONTE.  What  a  man  he  was. 

To  Corinne  arxJ  her  family,  our  loving  syrrv 
pathy.  Silvio  will  be  remembered  in  the  House 
for  many,  many  years. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  with 
Silvio  COffTE  In  this  House  for  4  years,  al- 
though I  was  gifted  with  his  friendship  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  always  fett  a  special 
kinship  with  SiL;  we  shared  a  common  herit- 
age, a  similar  politk:al  phibsophy,  and  a  com- 
mon home  State,  Massachusetts — not  to  merv 
tk>n  the  fact  that,  as  a  kxigtime  resident  of  Be- 
thesda,  SiL  was  one  of  my  favorite  constitu- 
ents. 

His  career  in  this  body  spanned  over  3  dec- 
ades, wfvle  his  friends  and  admirers  spanned 
the  Natkin  and  ttie  kJeok>gical  spectrum.  He 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  peers  like  few 
members  of  this  body  had  before  him;  and  he 
toved  arxl  cared  for  his  constituency  and  his 
country  with  a  singular  and  steadfast  devotk>n. 

Above  ail,  SiL  was  a  tremendously  passkKv 
ate  legislator.  He  pursued  each  cause  with  re- 
lentless energy  and  unswerving  commitment. 
Even  the  most  mundane  of  issues  woukf  catch 
his  attention,  raise  his  ire,  arxJ  stir  him  to  ac- 
tkxi.  He  got  things  done  because  he  meant 
business;  and  wtien  SiL  Conte  meant  busi- 
ness, ttiis  body  stood  up  and  took  notice.  By 
the  sheer  force  of  his  character,  he  always 
commanded  the  eyes  and  ears — and,  more 
importantly,  ttie  heart— of  this  institutkxi. 

Silvio  C^yfrrs  contributkm  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  as  ali-encompassing  as 
it  was  distinguished.  His  legislative  hand 
touched  every  facet  of  ttiis  Chamber's  woric; 
he  was  a  champion  of  ettiics  In  government, 
a  ctiampion  of  the  ekjeriy.  a  cfiampion  of  ttie 
poor. 

Indeed,  the  people's  House  will  not  be  the 
same  without  SiL  Conte.  He  gifted  us  with  his 
humor,  moved  us  with  his  passk>n,  and  irv 
spired  us  with  his  fiery  patriotism.  Every  Presi- 
disnt  since  Dwight  Eisenhower  called  Sil 
Conte  a  friend.  I,  too,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  call  SiL  a  frierxj,  and  I  win  miss  him  deeply. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  want  to  take 
ttiis  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sadness  and  sense  of  k>ss 
at  the  passing  of  our  bek>ved  friend.  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympattiy  to  his  wife,  Corinne,  and  fiis  four 
children. 


Ttie  people  of  Massachusetts'  First  Corv 
gresskxtal  District  have  lost  an  outstanding 
Representative  in  Congress.  Silvio's  coi- 
le«^ues  in  ttiis  House  have  k>st  a  ctose  friend 
wtx)  coukJ  always  be  counted  on  to  offer  good 
advne  and  the  harxj  of  friendship  in  diffcult 
times. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  \o  serve  with 
Congressman  Conte  from  January  1959  until 
his  death  ttiis  year.  The  people  of  PittsfieW, 
MA  can  be  proud  of  ttie  32-year  period  of 
servk»  he  established  and  the  fine  represen- 
tatkKi  he  gave  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  They  coukJ  not  have  had  a  stronger 
advocate  here  in  Washington,  and  ttiey  were 
fortunate  to  have  him  represent  ttieir  Interests 
on  put)lk:  issues  witii  such  energy  and  dedica- 
tion. 

All  of  us  will  miss  his  many  contritxitions  to 
our  joint  legislative  efforts.  His  wori(  set  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  for  others  to  follow. 
Congressman  Silvio  Conte  was  a  friend  of 
mine  for  over  30  years  and  I  will  miss  both  his 
warm  friendship  and  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  GUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  sadness  ttiat  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  remembrance  of  my  ck)se  and  personal 
friend,  Sil  Conte.  He  was  one  of  ttie  most 
cokirful  and  senkx  Members  of  ttie  House, 
and  i,  like  many  ottiers  in  this  txidy  and 
across  ttie  country,  will  truly  miss  him. 

Ttie  son  of  Italian  immigrants  and  himself  a 
former  factory  worker,  SiL  rose  from  his  hum- 
tile  beginnings  to  become  one  of  our  country's 
most  powerful  men.  For  all  ttiat  he  became, 
however,  he  was  never  one  to  take  himself 
too  seriously.  No  one  enjoyed  and  k>ved  life 
more  than  SiL  I  can  still  recall  seeing  him 
wear  a  mismatctied  suit  of  stripes  and  plaids 
and  also  the  time  tie  wore  a  pig's  mask  on  ttie 
House  floor  to  protest  wasting  Federal  funds. 

He  had  been  ttie  ranking  Repubik^an  men> 
ber  of  ttie  Appropriations  Committee  since 
1979  and  used  his  conskieratiie  influence  on 
ttie  committee  to  bring  a  better  life  to  people 
by  champk)ning  such  social  programs  as  bk>- 
medk»l  research,  mental  health,  special  edu- 
catkxi  and  care  for  ttie  handk:apped.  He  was 
also  a  leading  advocate  of  programs  to  help 
ttie  ekjerty  and  k>w-income  pay  ttieir  fuel  bills. 

As  a  politician,  Silvio  Conte  defied  political 
labels,  often  receiving  botti  ttie  Republican 
and  Democratic  nominations  in  tils  distiicL  I 
admired  him  for  having  ttie  courage  to  stand 
up  for  wtiat  he  believed  in,  even  if  it  meant  op- 
posing ttie  President  or  his  own  party. 

My  condolences  go  to  his  wife  and  chikjren. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohk>.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  comments  to  those  paying  appropriate 
bitxjte  to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague  Sil 
Conte.  I  commend  Vnose  wtw  have  sought 
ttie  time  for  ttiis  special  occasion  in  the  House 
StL  served  so  well. 

It  is  dHficult  for  me — and  1  am  sure  for  ottv 
ers,  as  well— to  believe,  or  accept,  his  pass- 
ing. It  seems  like  only  yesterday,  or  at  ttie 
most,  ttie  day  before,  ttiat  he  joined  his  House 
colleagues  in  ttie  Chamber  to  debate  legisla- 
tion or  engage  in  a  dscusskm  involving  an 
issue  before  Congress  and  of  importance  to 
ttie  Nation.  Few  in  the  history  of  ttiis  distin- 
guistied  Chamber  can  be  called  "a  force."  But 
SiLVK)  Conte  was  exactiy  that:  a  force  for  the 
people  of  ttie  First  Distiict  of  Massachusetts,  a 
force  for  good  laws  and  sound  fiscal  policy,  a 
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force  for  ttie  preservation  of  ttie  freedom  and 
liberties  we  ctierish  in  ttiis  great  country.  He 
was  an  effective  force  for  moving  legislaikin 
forward  and  ttie  bureaucracy  atong  in  ttie  in- 
terest of  the  American  people. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  valued  his  lead- 
ership and  his  friends!^  in  the  House  Appro- 
priations Convnittee.  His  astute  observations 
on  a  bill— particularty  those  before  our  Conrv 
mittee — were  worth  more  in  common  sense 
ttian  alt  ttie  dollars  ttie  bdls  soi^  to  spwid  or 
invest.  I  sought  his  wise  advk»  and  supported 
his  sound  reasoning  on  counOess  occasions, 
knowing  ttiat  his  priorities  were,  likewise, 
sound  and  his  concern  genuine.  Ha  will  tie 
greatty  missed  in  ttiis  Chamber.  We  all  know 
ttiat.  He  may  be  gone  but  he  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. We  all  learned  somettwig  important 
from  Sil:  we  teamed  ttiat  you  can  disagree 
without  being  disagreeatile  and  ttiat  you  can 
make  your  point  wittiout  pointing  fingers.  Al- 
ways engaging,  always  weU  prepared,  you 
couW  count  on  Sil  to  do  ttie  right  ttiirig-4o 
keep  ttie  Republic  sound  and  the  future  bright 
Candor,  compasskxi  and  commitment  traits 
which  he  so  amply  embodied,  are,  pertiaps, 
ttie  most  fitting  legacy  tie  leaves  tiehind. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguistied  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Moakley,  fcx  bringing 
ttiis  resolution  to  ttie  fkxx  today  in  honor  of 
our  late  colleague  and  friend,  Silvio  Conte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  First  Corigresskxial  District 
of  Massactiusetts,  ttie  people  of  ttiat  Stale, 
ttiis  institution,  and  ttiis  Nation  suffered  a  deep 
and  enduring  k>ss  when  Sil  Conte  died  on 
Fet)ruary  8.  He  was  a  brilliant  politician,  a 
statesman,  arxJ  a  tireless  ctiampk>n  of  ttie  less 
fortunate  In  our  society. 

The  secret  to  his  genius  as  a  politician  was 
ttiat  you  couklnl  label  him.  A  RepuUcan,  he 
oppc»ed  Presktents  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  Ford, 
Reagan,  and  Bush  t}y  levels  higher  tttan  many 
Memtiers  on  my  skle  of  ttie  aisle.  But  he  was 
a  conservative  wtien  it  came  to  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  you  coukJnt  miss  his 
belk>wing  voce  from  ttie  well  of  ttie  House.  He 
opposed  "pork  barrer  spending— «vtien  it 
wasnl  targeted  toward  western  Massactiu- 
setts. He  was  k>ved  by  his  constituents  for  all 
ttiat  he  dkJ  for  ttiem  and  was  enormously  ef- 
fective on  ttieir  behalf. 

He  was  a  tireless  ctiampkxi  for  his  distiict 
txjt  was  never  parochial.  As  a  leader  in  ttiis  in- 
stitution, he  coukj  rise  above  politics.  He  wrote 
ttie  first  appropriation  for  AIDS  research.  A  re- 
porter asked  him  once  during  the  "anti-tax" 
days  of  ttie  budget  summit  if  a  tax  increase 
was  necessary  to  reduce  ttie  defkat  "Of 
course  it  is!"  he  sakj.  He  wasn't  afraxJ  to  take 
unpopular  positions  wlien  he  fett  that  ttiey 
were  rigtit. 

He  t)elieved  ttiat  Government  tiad  a  resporv 
sitMiity  to  ttie  less  fortunate  of  our  society  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  ttiat  he  twd.  As  a 
tx>y,  he  went  ttvough  ttie  vocational  program 
at  PittsfiekJ  High  Sctiool  and  was  tinned  to  t>e 
a  factory  wortcer  at  ttie  tocai  G.E.  plant  His  fa- 
ttier dissuaded  tum  from  going  on  to  college 
and  law  school,  but  Wortd  War  It  changed 
ttiat.  After  tiis  servx»  in  ttie  Seabees,  he  took 
advantage  of  ttie  G.I.  bill  and  went  on  to  Bos- 
ton College  and  B.C.  law.  He  was  elected  to 
ttie  State  Senate  and  ttien  ttiis  body.  He  never 
forgot  ttiat  ttiose  who  woukJ  come  behind  him 
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mighl  also  need  a  helping  hand  from  Govern- 
ment, but  that  everyone  had  an  ot>ligation  to 
our  Nation  to  work  to  tt)eir  fullest  potential. 

Last  Wednesday,  he  was  txiried  In  tfie  Berk- 
shire HiHs  of  western  Massachusetts.  As  a 
Mxite  to  the  man  that  he  was,  his  funeral  was 
attended  t>y  nearly  100  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Vice  PreskJent,  politKal  leaders  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  hundreds  of  his 
frierxls.  He  was  eukigized  by  former  Speaker 
CNeHI  and  RepubKcan  leader  Mnhel.  Thou- 
sands of  people  lined  the  streets  in  Pittsfiek] 
to  pay  tfwir  respects  to  the  man  who  had 
been  their  Congressman  fcx  32  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  institutkxi  will  miss  Silvio 
CONTE.  To  his  family:  his  wife,  Corinne;  his 
chiUren  MKtielle,  John,  Sylvia,  and  Gayle;  to 
his  sisters  Betty,  Sylvia,  and  Angle;  we  share 
in  your  toss.  Your  husband,  father  and  brother 
will  t»  missed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  corx:lusk>n,  I  insert 
an  artKle  from  Ron  Call  newspaper  about  Sil 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

WHAT  Silvio  conte  Taught  Me  about 

Congress  and  Life 

(By  Thomas  R.  Barker) 

In  the  fall  of  1982,  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R- 
Mass)  was  touring  his  district  and  stopped 
Into  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  Shortly  after  he 
arrived,  a  waitress  ran  excitedly  to  his  table. 
"The  White  House  is  calling!"  she  said. 

Conte  took  the  call.  It  was  President 
Reagan,  who  had  decided  to  veto  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  It  exceeded  his  budget  request — despite 
the  fact  that  it  contained  funds  which 
Reagan  had  himself  requested  for  his  Carib- 
)>ean  Basin  Initiative  and  despite  the  fact 
that  It  contained  funds  for  Conte's  low-in- 
come energy  assistance  program  and  student 
aid. 

"I'm  going  to  veto  It.  Sil."  Reagan  said.  "I 
hope  I  can  count  on  your  vote." 

"Well,  you  can't!"  roared  Conte.  "Veto  the 
damn  bill  if  you  want,  but  I'll  fight  you 
every  step  of  the  way." 

The  House  overrode  the  veto — with  Repub- 
lican Silvio  Conte  leading  the  charge  against 
an  enormously  popular  president  of  his  own 
party. 

Some  i)eople  said  that  vote  stopped  the  . 
Reagan  Revolution  in  its  tracks.  I  don't 
know  about  that.  I  do  know  that  the  story 
demonstrates  how  much  this  institution  and 
this  nation  are  going  to  miss  Silvio  Conte:  as 
a  politician,  as  a  leader,  as  a  man.  .  .  . 

AS  A  POLrriCUN 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  politician  who  defied 
political  labels.  A  Republican,  he  voted 
against  Presidents  Nixon.  Ford.  Reagan,  and 
Bush  more  consistently  than  any  other 
member  of  his  party. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  he  attacked 
President  Elsenhower's  attempts  to  impose 
an  oil  import  fee.  On  most  social  Issues,  he 
was  a  wild-eyed  liberal,  but  he  could  become 
a  raging  conservative  when  he  felt  that  fed- 
eral funds  were  being  wasted.  Once,  he  wore 
a  pig  mask  on  the  floor  to  protest  "pork  bar- 
rel" spending;  I  was  assigned  the  task  of  pur- 
chasing the  pig  mask. 

During  the  six  years  that  I  worked  for  him. 
he  taught  me  much  about  politics.  In  1965,  I 
tried  to  get  him  to  vote  for  an  enormously 
controversial  amendment  that  was  destined 
for  tailure  but  that  I  felt  was  "good  policy." 

I  showed  him  a  speech  I  had  written  for 
him;  be  looked  at  me  and  said.  "You  can't 
get  In  trouble  for  what  you  don't  say."  The 
amendment  went  down  by  voice  vote,  as  he 


knew  it  would.  "I  don't  know  what  I'd  do 
without  this  staff  of  mine."  he  bellowed,  his 
voice  dripping  with  sarcasm.  "I'd  be  lost 
without  'em." 

He  was  right,  of  course.  Staff  is  staff  and 
Members  are  Members,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant political  lesson  I  learned  ft-om  Conte 
was  that  It's  best  to  let  the  politicians  make 
the  political  decisions. 

to  1987.  Speaker  Wright  got  a  lot  of  credit 
for  challenging  President  Reagan  with  a 
plant-closing  notification  bill.  The  political 
groupies  must  have  gotten  endless  hours  of 
enjoyable  cocktail  hour  chatter  over  the 
Speaker's  successful  attempt  to  pass  the  bill. 

What  the  groupies  ignored  was  that  two 
years  earlier.  Conte  had  authored  an  iden- 
tical bill,  which  was  defeated  on  the  floor— 
and  many  of  the  same  Members  who  voted 
against  Conte's  bill  were  now  loudly  trum- 
peting their  support  for  Speaker  Wright. 

Conte  understood  what  was  happening.  He 
understood  politics  and  political  necessity  as 
well  as  anyone  I've  ever  known.  He  loved  pol- 
itics as  it  was,  with  all  of  its  Imperfections, 
and  had  little  patience  with  the  good  govern- 
ment crowd  and  political  scientists  who 
would  perfect  something  that  wasn't  really 
meant  to  be  perfected — understood,  indeed, 
that  politics  isn't  a  science  at  all;  it's  an  art. 

AS  A  LEADER 

When  he  had  to.  he  could  rise  above  poli- 
tics. He  recognized,  for  example,  that  so 
much  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law 
was  craven  posturing.  Even  though  the  law 
carried  big  political  benefits  for  its  support- 
er«,  Conte  became  the  only  Republican  to 
Join  the  ultimately  successful  suit  to  have 
the  original  act  declared  unconstitutional. 
After  Congress  "fixed"  the  constitutional  in- 
firmity, Conte  still  voted  against  it. 

In  the  early  19808.  before  any  politician 
would  dare  mention  the  name  of  a  disease 
that  was  killing  homosexuals  and  drug  ad- 
dicts. Conte  and  Rep.  Bill  Natcher  (D-Ky) 
wrote  the  first  appropriation  for  AIDS  re- 
search. 

There  was  no  political  advantage  In  that 
amendment.  Conte  simply  understood  intu- 
itively that  sometimes,  if  you  vote  with  your 
heart,  heads  will  surely  follow. 

AS  A  MAN 

In  some  respects,  his  funeral  was  an  uplift- 
ing experience:  each  eulogist  spoke  of  Mr. 
*  Conte's  enjoyment  of  living. 

Referring  to  Jack  Kennedy.  President 
Reagan  once  said  "he  seemed  to  grasp  from 
the  beginning  that  life  is  one  fast-moving 
train  and  that  you  have  to  jump  aboard  and 
hold  on  to  your  hat  and  relish  the  sweep  of 
the  wind  as  It  rushes  by.  You  have  to  enjoy 
the  journey;  it's  unthankful  not  to."  Those 
words,  too.  so  well  described  Silvio  Conte. 

As  a  poor  boy  in  Pittsfield,  Mass..  he  stole 
coal  from  the  train  tracks  near  his  home  to 
heat  the  family's  house.  He  went  through  the 
vocational  program  at  Pittsfield  High 
School,  but  then  went  to  college  and  law 
school  on  the  GI  bill.  He  was  an  immigrant's 
son  and  factory  worker  who  rose  to  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  America.  He 
was  a  living,  shining  testament  to  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

For  all  that  he  became,  he  never  took  him- 
self too  seriously  and  loved  to  make  fun  of 
tbose  who  did. 

Wearing  one  of  his  mismatched  suits  In  the 
office,  he  bellowed:  "Thirty  bucks  for  this 
suit!  Can  you  believe  it?"  Barbara  Bush  once 
llformed  him  that  quail  should  be  eaten 
with  a  fork  at  a  State  dinner,  not  one's 
hands. 

He  could  meet  with  the  President  on  a  Sat- 
urday at  Camp  David  and  within  an  hour,  be 


Instruoting  me  on  the  inroper  way  to  garden 
his  tomato  plants:  "You've  got  to  get  those 
weeds  by  the  roots!" 

In  lies,  Conte,  Speaker  Tip  O'Neal  (D- 
Mass),  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski  (D-Dl),  and  Minority  Leader  Bob 
Michel  (R-ni)  comprised  the  first  Congres- 
sional delegation  to  meet  with  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev. 

I  watched  Conte's  house  and  dogs  while  he 
was  overseas,  and  when  he  returned  he  didn't 
think  too  much  of  my  questions  about  the 
new  Soviet  leader.  He  was  far  more  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  his  dogs  were. 

In  a  New  York  Times  Interview  in  1985.  he 
said  that  the  problem  with  Congress  was  the 
Members  and  staffers  who  took  themselves 
too  settously.  "These  people."  he  said,  "miss 
the  fun  of  it  all." 

And  1  think  that's  how  I'll  always  remem- 
ber him:  never  missing  "the  fun  of  It  all." 

Mr.  Conte,  it  was  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  be 
your  employee  and  your  friend.  You  used 
your  talents  well  to  build  a  better  world  for 
all  of  mankind. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague  arxj  dear  friend, 
Silvio  Conte.  We  were  not  only  fortunate  to 
have  Hnown  and  worked  with  this  special  per- 
son, we  were  blessed  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  practtoed  personal  politx:s,  but  he 
never  made  polit»s  personal.  He  took  his 
work  very  serkxjsly,  but  he  never  took  himself 
seriou$ly. 

You  always  looked  forward  to  your  next 
convetsatton  with  him  because  he  was  so  full 
of  life  arxJ  good  will.  He  literally  celebrated  it 
each  day.  Today,  we  are  celetxating  ttie  life  of 
a  good  friend  and  distinguished  put>lk:  sen/ant. 
I  remomber  he  once  described  an  appropria- 
tions bill  ttiat  he  believed  contained  no  ttK)ms, 
just  t)#autiful  roses.  Silvio  Conte  was  beau- 
tiful roses.  He  was  my  friend  and  helped  me 
in  many  ways  during  his  legislative  career.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  his  sensitivity  and 
his  f)elp. 

Throe  of  Silvio's  many  toves  were  legislat- 
ing, gardening,  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  Early 
in  eaxp  year,  Silvio's  tfxxjghts  were  focused 
on  addressing  the  prot}lems  of  our  Natnn, 
growing  the  biggest  tomatoes  possit)le,  and 
txingirtg  the  Red  Sox  to  tfiat  elusive  Workl  Se- 
ries tWe.  Silvio  was  responsiisle  for  some 
great  legislatton;  he  also  grew  some  great  to- 
matoeB;  txjt  the  one  thing  he  coukJ  not  control, 
the  Red  Sox,  never  came  through  for  him.  If 
you  asked  Silvio,  the  legislatton  coukl  have 
been  t>etter,  the  tomatoes  could  have  been 
better,  and  the  Red  Sox  coukJ  have  been  bet- 
ter. A$  the  warm  weather  gave  way  to  tfie  coto 
weatlvr,  Silvio  was  always  thinking  atxxjt 
next  year  and  what  it  wouM  bring. 

He  attacked  pork  projects  with  the  best  of 
them,  while  ensuring  tfiat  his  district  and  his 
State  got  its  fair  share  whtoh,  according  to 
former  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  was  about  50  per- 
cent. It  would,  however,  be  inaccurate  to  imply 
tfiat  his  district  and  Massachusetts  were  the 
only  l>eneftoiaries  of  his  years  of  sen/toe.  His 
commitment  to  programs  to  help  working  and 
rraddto-dass  Americans  made  a  difference  all 
over  the  Natton;  his  commitment  to  promoting 
our  values  via  foreign  poltoy  made  a  dHfererKe 
abroad;  and  his  willingness  to  serve  as  a  me- 
diator of  disputes  in  tfie  Congress  made  a  dif- 
ference to  ttiis  institutton. 

As  manager  of  the  Republtoan  congres- 
stonal  baseball  team,  he  compiled  a  17-7-1 
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record,  but,  as  tough  as  he  was  on  the  ball 
fiekj,  we  know  he  was  even  tougher  around 
here.  We  all  kx)ked  forward  to  Silvio's 
speeches;  very  few  kxiked  foward  to  being  his 
opponent  Silvio  never  set  out  to  embanass 
anyorw  during  a  debate;  he  just  set  out  to  win 
on  the  merits  of  Ns  argument  and  strength  of 
his  cause.  Whetfter  it  was  to  improve  the  op- 
portunities available  for  young  people  or  to  re- 
duce subsidies  to  farmers,  he  wouM  attack  the 
oppositk>n  with  humor  and  the  fire  of  his  corv 
vknions.  He  was  not  afrakj  to  make  a  joke,  but 
he  always  let  you  krxwv  tfiat  he  was  serious 
about  what  he  believed  in. 

He  wouM,  at  \he  tensest  nrxxnent  of  a  de- 
bate, kx)sen  people  up  with  a  poem,  a  prop  or 
a  quip,  but  he  always  added  substance  to  the 
proceedHigs.  In  the  days  and  months  to  come, 
we  will  face  some  very  difficult  dectsk>ns  and 
we  will  miss  Silvio  for  his  atiility  to  put  things 
in  perspective. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  have  sen/ed  with  Silvio 
CONTE  for  so  many  years,  t  was  blessed  to 
have  him  as  a  frierxl  and  will  miss  him. 
Jeanne-Marie  arxl  I  extend  our  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Corinne,  and  his  family. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
ways  to  commemorate  the  wonderful,  active 
life  of  our  dear  friend.  Sil  Conte,  but  in  look- 
ing back  on  my  associatk>n  with  him,  I  like  to 
think  of  a  comparison  with  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt. I  say  this  t)ecause  in  many  respects 
the  two  of  them  had  remarkably  similar  lives. 
Both  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  fought  tena- 
ciously for  ttie  preservatk>n  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources.  In  fact,  Sil  was  never 
happier  than  when  he  was  fishing  or  duck 
hurrting.  This  too,  as  we  krK}w  from  our  Amer- 
k^an  fiistory,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  like  Sil  Conte, 
was  often  at  odds  with  his  own  polltk:al  party. 
But  Sil  Conte's  maverick  stands  only  en- 
deared him  to  his  constituency,  whKh  returned 
him  to  this  body  like  ctockwork  every  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
play  in  a  few  of  the  congressional  baseball 
games  under  ttw  Republican  banner  with  Sil 
Cokte  as  manager.  While  Republcans  were 
in  a  minority  the  entire  time  that  Sil  served  in 
ttie  House,  he  still  achieved  an  enviable  won- 
lost  record  against  our  Denxx^rat  colleagues. 
In  fact,  I'm  convinced  that  Sil  CofiTE  woukJ 
have  made  an  outstarvling  major  league  base- 
ball manager  had  he  chosen  tfiis  line  of  work. 
He  knew  the  game  of  baset)all  like  few  otfiers, 
and  I  only  wish  that  his  betoved  Boston  Red 
Sox  couU  have  won  a  World  Series  during  his 
lifetime.  As  many  of  us  krx)w,  this  was  one  of 
his  foTKlest  dreams.  But  Sil  was  always  phik>- 
soph»al  about  the  Red  Sox  and  besides,  he 
had  the  Boston  Cettcs  and  their  great  records 
as  consolatkxi.  Akxig  ttiese  lines  I  fondly  re- 
member a  tremendous  reception  ttiat  Sil  and 
some  other  Members  of  the  Massachusetts 
congressnnal  delegatkm  put  on  for  the  great 
Boston  Red  Sox  player,  Cari  Yastrzemski, 
several  years  ago.  For  Sil  the  whole  event 
was  rxjthing  short  of  heaven  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  Sil  had  an  in- 
credible sense  of  humor  which  sometimes 
wouU  take  some  getting  used  to.  In  truth,  he 
couM  njffle  some  feathers,  and  not  necessarily 
the  feathers  from  his  k>ng  associatkxi  arxJ  in- 
volvement with  Ducks  Unlimited.  Many  of  us 
remember  some  of  his  tirades  right  here  on 
the  House  fkx>r,  but  he  was  a  man  without 


guile  or  one  to  hokj  a  grudge.  He  fought  for 
what  he  believed,  and  after  the  fight  he  was 
tile  first  to  extend  tl>e  hand  of  friendship  to  an 
adversary.  The  work!  needs  more  people  with 
this  wonderful  trait 

I  am  going  to  miss  Sil  Conte  terribly.  He 
had  a  flair  arxJ  enthusiasm  rarely  seen  these 
days.  He  truly  left  his  marie  on  this  institutkin, 
and  indeed,  on  the  entire  Natkxi.  His  sten- 
torian voice  still  rings  and  reverberates  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  like  arx>tt>er  New  Englander 
of  okj,  Daniel  Webster.  His  attire,  especially 
some  of  his  sportcoats  and  ties  will  never  be 
duplk^ated.  In  summatkin,  he  was  an  indhridual 
to  the  core,  and  his  individuality  endeared  him 
to  us  all.  Thank  God  for  such  indivkkials,  be- 
cause they  made  this  country  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth.  To  his  dear  wife,  CkKinne,  and 
tfieir  four  chiUren  I  extend  nry  deepest  synv 
pathy  on  ttieir  great  k)ss,  a  k»s  whk:h  is  felt 
by  countless  numbers  of  Americans. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttie  menrrory  of  a  great  man  who 
was  a  champkxi  for  educatKtn,  ttie  envirorv 
ment  and  the  poor  and  wtw  above  all  other 
tilings  was  a  great  friend. 

The  HonoratJie  Silvio  O.  Conte  has  left  a 
legacy  that  will  be  hard  to  match  by  any  per- 
son, Republnan  or  Democrat  He  was  a  man 
wfio  chose  to  kx)k  to  his  conscience  when 
making  deciskxis  and  setting  his  agenda,  rath- 
er than  rkJing  the  politnal  tkles  of  Congress. 
Both  ttie  Repubiwans  and  Democrats  in  his 
First  District  of  Massachusetts  recognized  Ns 
nonpartisan  nature.  Conte  served  for  more 
tfian  30  years  in  a  ovenvhelmingly  Democratk: 
d'istrct  and  on  three  occaskxis  he  was  nomi- 
nated t}y  t>oth  parties  for  reelectk>n. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  publk:  servne  and  to 
ttie  people  of  Massachusetts.  The  dean  of  the 
States  delegatnn,  he  began  his  politrcal  ca- 
reer in  the  statehouse,  but  it  wasnt  kxig  lie- 
fore  he  moved  to  Washington  and  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Conte,  as  one 
of  ttie  most  respected  memtiers  of  this  body, 
moved  up  through  the  ranks  and  since  1979 
served  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Conte  never  hesitated  to  use  his  power  arxJ 
influence  to  help  the  poweriess  people  of  soci- 
ety. As  the  son  of  immigrants,  he  knew  first- 
hand ttie  doors  ttiat  couU  t>e  opened  through 
educatkm.  Having  attained  his  college  degree 
with  ttie  help  of  ttie  Gl  bill,  he  fought  to  ensure 
ttie  same  opportunity  for  ottiers.  Conte  played 
a  major  role  in  presennng  Pell  and  SEOG 
grant  programs.  He  also  established  the  SHvk) 
O.  Conte  Foundatkxi.  ttiat  sends  deserving 
and  qualified  students  of  limited  means,  from 
his  district,  to  college.  Conte  has  been  her- 
akled  as  ttie  "educatkni  congressman"  by 
Preskjent  George  Bush  and  he  received  26 
tx>norary  degrees  and  six  presklential  medals 
from  colleges  and  universities  for  his  work  in 
higher  educatnn. 

Conte  was  also  known  for  his  outspoken 
support  of  tiome  heating  assistance  programs. 
Last  fall,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Summit, 
he  singlehandedly  fought  off  efforts  to  impose 
a  tax  on  home  heating  oil.  Conte  was  one  of 
the  original  architects  of  ttie  k>w  income  home 
energy  assistance  program  in  the  late  1970's. 
He  also  successfuly  fought  proposals  to  add 
an  oil  import  fee,  a  fight  he  has  waged  since 
coming  to  Congress  in  1959. 


His  concern  for  vKtims  of  oppresskxi  here 
and  abroad  was  one  of  ttie  cornerstones  of 
CONTrs  personality.  From  the  day  he  took 
part  in  the  march  on  Selma,  AL,  with  Dr.  iwlar- 
tin  Luther  King  to  his  work  on  the  emergency 
akl  package  for  Ethkjpia  in  1985,  and  most  re- 
cently with  his  champnnship  of  AIDS  re- 
search, he  has  folk>wed  his  conscience  with 
conaete  actions. 

CONTE.  once  again  took  what  I  feel  was  a 
enormously  courageous  stand  t>y  voting  to 
give  sanctk)ns  a  chance  to  solve  the  cunent 
crisis  in  the  Mkkte  East  He  once  again  d»- 
played  his  commitment  to  putbng  his  corv 
scierx^e  above  other  conskleratkxis,  wtien 
making  deciskins  that  couM  effect  the  lives  of 
ottiers. 

Despite  the  serious  nature  of  ttie  causes  he 
advocated,  he  always  managed  to  bring 
humor  and  a  fresh  perspective  to  ttie  detiate. 
CONTE  was  known  for  his  atiility  to  shake  ttie 
rafters  with  the  stridency  of  his  rhetoric  in  of- 
fering an  amendment,  and  he  had  the  atiility 
to  use  humorous  poetoy  or  even  wiU  stunts  to 
make  a  point  His  reputatton  for  being  an  en- 
ioyat)le  effective  speaker  caused  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  most  of  my  staff  to 
pause  whenever  he  took  ttie  well. 

For  25  years,  unti  1988,  CONTE  coached 
the  Republean  Congresskmal  baseball  team, 
whKh  plays  an  annual  game  to  raise  funds  for 
charity.    Many    members,    inckxling    mysetf, 
kxiked  fomvard  to  his  cokxful  recap  of  ttie 
game  the  foltowing  day  on  the  House  fkxx.  In 
the  tradttkMi  of  the  "Caoey  At  The  Bar,  Conte 
helped  us  relive  ttiose  moments  of  great  attv 
letk:  triumph  and  defeat  in  a  new  light. 
Doubles  to  the  left  of  them 
Singles  to  the  right  of  them 
Triples  far  behind  them 
Volleyed  and  careened 
Bonior'8  bat  could  feel  the  heat 
Russo's  strength  was  in  his  feet 
With  great  pop  flies  by  Alan  Wheat 
Dems,  they  sought  the  victory 
From  the  mighty  team 
It  would  have  to  be  hard  won 
From  the  great  fourteen 
How  could  their  great  glory  fade? 
O,  the  errors  that  they  made 
A  tie  was  unforeseen 
Honor  true  the  charge  they  made 
Honor  true  our  Might  Brigade 
Noble,  great  fourteen 

Representotlve  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

July  28.  1983. 

The  gkiry  of  SiLvn  O.  Conte  will  never  fade 
in  ttie  halls  and  meeting  rooms  of  this  institu- 
tkxi  t>ecause  his  tionor  is  unquestkinable  and 
his  friends  and  adversaries  all  agree  that  he 
was  indeed  a  noble  soul. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saddened 
to  join  with  our  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
an  outstanduig  legislator  and  a  fine  friend.  A^ 
ttxxjgh  we  have  all  partnipeted  in  ttiese  trib- 
utes to  our  fallen  colleagues  before,  rarely  has 
such  a  pall  of  sadness  fallen  over  ttiis  Cham- 
ber. StLVK)  Conte  was  taken  from  us  all  too 
prematurely.  The  niche  he  carved  for  himself 
in  this  body  was  so  unkyje  due  to  his  lust  tor 
life  ttiat  it  is  almost  incorx^eivable  to  realize  tw 
is  gone. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  product  of  western 
Massactmsetts,  ttie  land  in  wtuch  he  was  bom 
and  whch  he  toved  his  enbre  life.  Bom  and 
raised  in  Pittsfiek],  Sil  Conte  called  that  his- 
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toric  New  England  town  his  home  for  his  en- 
tire IHe.  After  distir^guished  service  with  the 
Seabees  in  ttie  South  Pacific  during  Wodd 
War  II,  SiL  returned  to  his  home  state  of  Mas- 
sactHJsetts  to  attend  Boston  College.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate at  the  age  of  29.  From  ttut  early  age  on, 
SiL  worked  hard  to  serve  his  constituency  well. 
He  was  a  dednated  legislator  who  was  moved 
up  to  Congress  by  the  electorate  in  1958. 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  House  at  any 
time  during  SiL  Conte's  33  year  tenure  were 
touched  t>y  the  humanity  of  ttie  man.  He  was 
a  genuinely  caring  incfividual,  who  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  out  out  against  perceived  in- 
justxies  arid  in  favor  of  legislation  to  benent 
the  people. 

SiL  COKTE  was  ranking  Reput>lican  on  the 
House  ApprQpnatk>ns  Committee.  In  that  posi- 
tk)n,  he  wiekled  unusual  power.  But  Sil  was 
tmique  in  that  he  was  not  interested  In  power 
for  power's  sake.  He  always  lent  an  ear  to  any 
of  us  wtK)  had  a  cause  to  espouse,  and  all  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  ttie  aisle  knew  he  woukj 
be  fair  and  ttxxough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  represent  the 
mkl-Hudson  valley  of  New  York  conskjered 
Silvio  Cokte  an  honorary  Member  of  our  con- 
gresskxtal  caucus,  because  he  always  rep- 
resented ttiat  portk>n  of  Massachusetts  that 
borders  New  York  State.  Representing  a  con- 
stituency ttiat  came  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
ttie  Hudson  River,  SiL  shared  many  of  our 
same  concerns  and  goals.  In  working  with 
him,  we  found  ttiat  State  boundaries  meant  as 
tittle  to  SiL  CoffTE  as  dkJ  politk:al  differences. 

And  yet  we  In  this  Ctiamber  all  knew  ttiat 
SiL  CONTE  wouW  t>e  the  first  to  stand  up  to 
what  he  thought  was  wrong.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  incxjent  in  1983  wtien  Congressman 
CCMTE  wore  a  "Miss  Piggy"  mask  to  a  press 
confererKe  to  call  attentfon  to  wtiat  he  consid- 
ered to  be  pork-t)arrel  spending. 

Arxj  wtio  can  ever  forget  the  time  a  con- 
troversial appropriatfons  bill  included  large  In- 
creases from  some  of  Representative  Conte's 
favorite  causes:  Increased  maternal  and  child 
tiealth  programs,  increased  research  into  the 
diseases  ttiat  plague  humankind,  and  funding 
to  provkle  rrxxe  opportunities  for  college  edu- 
cations for  our  young  people?  "I  do  not  think 
there  were  any  ttioms  here,  just  beautiful 
roses."  SiL  Conte  toM  us  in  this  Chamber.  He 
had  such  a  cotorful  way  of  expressing  those 
causes  tie  espoused  ttiat  ail  of  us  could  not 
help  but  be  attracted  to  his  leadership. 

Sil  was  a  cokxful  ctiaracter  who  added 
much  to  ttie  House.  He  was  our  conscience 
and  tie  was  our  inspiratkin.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  Sil's  wkk}w 
Corinne.  to  ttieir  four  ctiikJren,  and  to  the  con- 
stituents of  Massachusett's  First  Congres- 
sional District,  who  all  deeply  feel  this  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  ttie  excellent  and  inspiring  eulogy  de- 
livered at  Su-'s  funeral  last  week  by  Father 
WWiam  L  George,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity: 

HOMILY  FOR  Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte 
(By  the  Reverend  Bill  George.  S.J.) 

WliAt  IB  deat^?  It  is  an  insult^tbe 
stupidest,  ugliest  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
human  l>elng.  Instinctively,  a  Christian's  re- 


action is  to  deny  it  outright.  Questions  for 
all  of  us  to  consider: 

(1)  What  does  it  mean  for  a  human  to  die? 

(J)  What  did  It  mean  for  Christ  to  die? 

(!)  What  should  it  mean  for  a  Christian 
like  Sil  Conte  to  die? 

(1)  Death  is  no  mere  flight  of  a  ghost-like 
soul  or  just  a  biological  event.  Any  animal — 
a  oow.  a  chicken,  a  farm  animal,  are  all  to 
some  degree  somewhat  replaceable.  It,  how- 
ever— the  death  of  a  human  being— Is  what 
Martin  Buber  called  a  tragedy  for  us  all — an 
insult! 

What  was  Silvio  O.  Conte?  Autumn  leaves; 
opera;  music;  venison;  soup;  soccer;  pasta; 
football;  Boston  College;  Alaska;  salmon; 
Eastern  Shore;  Rochester;  Texas;  trips  to 
China  and  the  Holy  Land;  geese  and  ducks; 
the  trout  derby;  the  sounds  and  the  smells  of 
his  Berkshires.  His  laugh — his  touch! 

Sil  was  not  just  someone,  but  this  pulsat- 
ing flame  of  a  human  being,  a  unique  son  of 
Gofl;  bursting,  wanting  to  do  It  all!  All  of 
that  died  with  him.  Little  wonder  he  did  not 
want  to  die. 

If  you  doubt  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  Berk- 
shires. ask  yourself:  why  did  they  don  their 
white  tux  this  morning? 

(2)  Ask  yourself— what  did  it  mean  for 
Christ  to  die?  Theologians  are  still  trying  to 
answer  that  one. 

His  death,  too.  was  unique.  He  was  the 
Gofi-man.  That  meant  that  he  suffered  not 
less,  but  more,  more  brutally  because  he  had 
a  sensitivity  no  person  could  rival.  He  knew 
he  would  die.  he  had  to  die.  he  was  ready  to 
dta,  and  he  wanted  to  die.  Jesus  wanted  to 
die  because  his  redemptive  mission  wouldn't 
be  accomplished  unless  he  did.  That  is  why 
at  the  Last  Supper  "He  took  bread  *  *  *  This 
is  my  body  *  *  *  which  is  to  be  given  up  for 
yoc."  With  his  death,  death  would  cease  to 
be  the  enemy.  On  Calvary,  death  was  given 
freeh  new  meaning.  "I  live  and  you  will  live" 
i.e..  I  have  life  so  that  you  will  live. 

When  Jesus  was  consoling  Martha  at  his 
fritnd  Lazarus'  death,  she  responded  that  she 
knew  he  would  rise  again  on  the  l£ist  day. 
But  Jesus  corrected  her;  told  her  that  "Who- 
ever lives  and  believes  in  him  shall  never 
die". 

(8)  I  have  really,  already,  answered  my 
third  question — what  should  it  mean  for  a 
christian  to  die?  In  death  Christ  can  trans- 
form the  person  into  the  fullness  of  life. 
Wlien  Christ  cried.  "Father,  into  your  bands 
I  commend  my  spirit",  it  wasn't  resignation 
to  death,  but  a  death-defying  cry  that  "I 
have  life".  I  perform  my  death,  and  choose 
life.  Death  is  very  personal,  and  those  of  us 
with  Sil  that  last  week  and  moments  knew 
his  will.  He  chose  death — chose  to  go  through 
death  to  life. 

I  am  not  saying  that  he  was  enthusiastic 
about  death;  no  one  is.  But  be  ready:  don't 
surrender,  but  give  a  Godly  "thy  will  be 
dore." 

Sil  Conte  had  many  loves;  the  Church;  his 
country  (as  manifested  by  his  Seabee  service 
during  World  War  11);  Congress  (where  he  al- 
ways did  what  was  right,  motivated  by  con- 
cern for  the  little  guy  and  the  underdog.  Sil 
followed  Jesus'  teaching  in  Matthew:  "I  tell 
you  that  if  you  do  these  things  for  one  of  my 
least  brothers,  you  have  done  it  for  me");  his 
many  friends  (including  Presidents  and  the 
poor— Sil  was  never  alone);  and  his  family. 

6)1  Conte  had  a  list  of  requirements  for  his 
beet  friends;  (a)  as  good  a  shot  as  he  was,  he 
would  not  admit  it;  (b)  all  game  was  his;  and 
(c)  no  bad  language  or  business  talk  when 
hunting  or  fishing. 

It  was  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  serve  as  your 
priest.  Sil.  You  have  kept  the  faith. 


Enjoy  the  rewards  of  the  good  steward. 
You  used  your  talents  well  for  all  of  God's 
children. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
our  longtime  friend  and  colleague,  Silvio 
Conte,  who  passed  away  on  Fetxuary  8. 

I  have  known  Silvio  since  I  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1962.  In  the 
28  years  we  served  together,  I  tiave  seen  few 
members  who  were  as  universally  admired  by 
members  of  both  parties  as  our  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  As  his  felfow  member  on 
the  L^3or-HHS-Education  Subcommittee,  I 
constantly  saw  him  fight  to  protect  funding  for 
ttiose  he  saw  as  the  most  disadvantaged  in 
our  society.  Yet  Silvio  was  never  shy  in 
speakirig  out  against  programs  he  felt  were 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  We  have  all 
seen  him  on  the  House  floor  attacking  pro- 
grams he  felt  were  unnecessary  with  an  even- 
handed  comt}ination  of  humor  and  indignatron. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  long  tenure  in  Congress, 
Silvio  Conte  earned  the  respect  and  affectk>n 
of  his  colleagues  on  twth  sides  of  the  aisle. 
His  fairness  and  sense  of  humor  will  be  cher- 
ished and  rememttered  fondly  by  ail  )wtio 
served  with  him. 

Mr.  QALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  today  in  honoring  the  memory  of  a  great 
Member  of  this  House,  the  late  Sil  Conte. 

I  dkln't  have  ttie  privilege  of  working  with  Sil 
for  nearly  k)ng  enough,  txjt  I  quickly  came  to 
respect  and  admire  him  for  his  beliefs,  his  love 
of  life  and  his  family,  and  his  deep  reverence 
for  this  instKution. 

Sil  was  a  representative  in  the  truest  sense 
of  ttie  word.  Alttiough  tie  didn't  always  see 
eye  to  eye  with  all  his  colleagues  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  Sil  always  remembered  the  peo- 
p>le  of  tie  First  District  of  Massachusetts,  who 
overwhelmingly  reelected  him  every  year  since 
he  was  first  sent  to  Washington,  DC,  in  1958. 

Sil  Conte  always  championed  the  pro- 
grams and  ttie  causes  dear  to  western  Massa- 
chusetts, but  he  also  looked  out  for  the  tax- 
payer with  his  ceaseless  determinatkin  to  root 
out  government  txxindoggles  and  waste.  And 
perhaps  most  importantly,  Sil  was  always  able 
to  do  so  with  a  charm  and  wit  that  is  too  often 
lacking  in  this  Chamt)er.  As  has  been  said  of 
him,  Sil  always  took  his  wori<  seriously,  but  he 
never  tcxik  himself  seriously. 

Both  as  a  champk>n  baseball  player  and  as 
an  impromptu  poet,  Sil  could  ease  tensions 
arxJ  txlld  fellowship  during  hectic  periods.  So 
in  the  spirit  of  Sil,  I'd  like  to  offer  the  following 
rhyme: 

I  thinK  we  shall  never  see 
Anoth«r  Member  like  Sil  Conte. 
His  suits  at  time  were  a  bit  off-base, 
But  his  heart  was  always  In  the  right  place. 

God  tiless  you,  Sil,  and  thank  you  for  en- 
riching us  for  so  long.  You  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Chamber  will 
forever  be  a  tiit  dimmer  now  that  we  have  lost 
the  gl(»v  of  the  wit  and  the  light  of  the  smile 
of  friendship  of  our  colleague,  Sil  Conte.  I 
consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  known  this 
wonderful  friend  for  over  20  years  of  the  more 
ttian  30  years  he  served  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Citizens  of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  may  rest  assured  that  he 
fought  valiantly  to  represent  ttiem. 
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And  he  wore  his  power  with  graciousness 
as  he  served  as  the  ranking  Reput)lican  menrv 
t>er  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  his  t)est  while  hold- 
ing down  this  powerful  post  to  lead  fights 
against  pork  tjarrel  projects  even  when  it 
meant  confronting  friends. 

As  was  his  style,  he  woukj  combine  humor 
with  seriousness  in  his  struggle  against 
"pork."  We  will  tong  rememt)er  his  wonderful 
moment  when  he  wore  his  'Miss  Piggy"  mask 
to  portray  the  waste  of  taxpayer  dollars  for 
certain  government  projects. 

SiL  carried  his  good  will  and  cheer  urxJer  a 
t)asebail  cap  as  well  as  here  in  the  Chamber. 
He  was  known  to  all  as  the  leader  for  so  many 
years  of  the  Reput)lk:an  House  Members 
baseball  team  as  he  racked  up  an  impressive 
winning  record— aided  very  often  by  the  pitch- 
ing of  his  Illinois  colleague  and  good  friend, 
Boe  Michel. 

Before  he  took  the  oath  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  SiL  had  already  served  his  country 
in  the  military.  In  Worid  War  II,  he  wore  ttie 
uniform  of  a  Seabee  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Few  Members  have  been  as  well  liked — and 
will  be  as  kxig  remembered  by  his  col- 
leagues—as SiL  CONTE. 

We  wish  to  convey  our  sympathies  to  his 
k>vely  wife,  Corinne,  arxj  his  four  chiklren. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  news  of  Silvio  Comte's 
death. 

I  am  a  new  Member  of  the  House,  and 
SiLVKD  was  one  of  the  most  senior,  but  I  have 
good  reasons  to  know  how  great  a  toss  this 
institution  has  suffered. 

This  winter.  Congressman-elect  of  both  par- 
ties were  lectured  to,  briefed  and  counseled  in 
the  fundamentals  of  this — the  worid's  great- 
est—legislative body.  We  met  with  leaders  of 
the  House,  with  scholars  arvJ  experts — but  the 
memory  of  this  time  I  shall  cherish  most  is  the 
dinner  hosted  by  Silvio  Conte. 

We  were,  of  course  all  flattered  to  meet  with 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  this  House.  But  I 
was  partKularty  struck  by  his  tremendous 
warmth  and  wisdom,  his  great  heart,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  fairness  and  justee  absent  par- 
tisan conskleratkyi. 

Although  I  spent  a  very  short  time  here  as 
Silvio's  colleague,  I  know  we  have  k>st  a 
standard  bearer  for  the  kind  of  values  to  which 
we  must  aspire. 

To  many  Members  here,  SiL  Conte  was 
also  a  great  friend.  I  am  deeply  sorry  that  I  will 
miss  that  special  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my  most  sin- 
cere condolences  to  Silvio's  wife,  Corinne, 
and  to  their  chiklren.  They  are  in  my  prayers. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  our  colleagues  from  Massachusetts  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Hon.  Silvio  O. 
Conte.  wtiose  toss  we  all  rroum. 

Pertwps  I  shouU  begin  with  an  anecdote.  In 
December  1972,  shortly  after  my  first  electton 
to  the  House,  I  went  to  Cape  Canaveral  to 
view  a  space  shot  I  was  sitting  in  the  bleach- 
ers waiting  for  the  launch  when  I  heard  a 
voice  behind  me  talking  of  a  forthcoming  hunt- 
ing trip  to  Texas.  The  enthusiasm  and  vitality, 
the  warmth  of  that  vone  stirred  me  so  much 
that  I  turned  arourxj  and  sakJ  helto  to  Silvio 
Conte  for  the  first  time. 


The  zest  for  life  that  was  so  moving  tfien  re- 
mained a  constant  quality  with  Sil;  even  in  ttie 
last  days,  even  with  bad  reports.  Sil  still  had 
a  ready  laugh  and  a  joke,  and  his  eyes  still 
spartded. 

The  word  "uruque"  is  badty  overused  these 
days,  but  perhaps  we  shoukj  retire  it  in  mem- 
ory of  Silvio  Conte— along  with  his  baseball 
shirt.  No  House  Memt>er  in  my  memory  has 
combined  hard  wortc  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose with  the  humor  ttiat  dtearms  and  yieWs 
victories  without  enemies.  What  a  guy! 

Serving  with  Silvio  on  the  Transportation 
SubcofTvnittee,  on  the  full  Appropriattons  Com- 
mittee, and  in  the  House  itself  has  been  a  rare 
privilege.  I  will  miss  him,  as  we  all  will,  and 
Joan  arxl  I  serxl  our  warmest  corxlolences  to 
Corinne  and  the  family. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Henry  Clay  once  said,  "Of  ail  the  properties 
whtoh  betong  to  honorable  men,  not  one  is  so 
highly  prized  as  that  of  character."  The  House 
of  Representatives  recently  lost  one  of  its 
Memtwrs  who  truly  personified  character. 

Silvio  Conte  admirably  sewed  the  First 
District  of  Massachusetts  for  32  years.  In  a 
time  when  many  Memt)ers  are  ensnared  in  the 
trap  of  provkling  port<  barrel  projects  to  their 
constituency  with  no  regard  to  the  impact  of 
this  spending  on  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Silvio 
demonstrated  the  deitoate  balance  of  the 
needs  of  his  constituents  in  light  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  In  doing  so,  he  received  ttie  re- 
spect and  admiratton  of  his  colleagues  and  all 
those  wfx)  crossed  Ns  path. 

One  of  ttie  characteristtos  I  respected  most 
about  Silvio  was  the  principles  to  wtitoh  he 
adhered.  He  never  shied  away  from  a  fight 
and  was  never  afrakj  to  tet  us  know  when  he 
objected  to  ttie  txjsiness  before  the  House.  He 
was  confrontattonal,  but  he  was  also  a  gen- 
tleman. One  always  left  a  fight  admiring  and 
respecting  him  more — whettier  you  agreed 
with  him  or  not. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  sin- 
cere sorrow  in  the  recent  toss  of  our  friend.  He 
wiH  t>e  greatly  missed,  txit  certainly  never  for- 
gotten by  those  wtio  had  the  great  privilege  of 
sen/ing  with  him. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  deep  sadness  over  the  toss  of  one  of  ttie 
country's  most  toyal  and  honorable  servants — 
Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 

For  the  6  years  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I 
was  fortunate  to  have  served  all  ttiose  years 
with  Sil  Conte,  first  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  ttien  on  ttie  Appropriattons 
Committee. 

During  that  time,  we  shared  a  pride  in  our 
heritage,  a  tove  of  the  sport  of  baseball,  and 
most  important,  we  stiared  a  strong  belief  in 
the  value  of  working  wittiin  ttie  polittoal  proc- 
ess to  get  ttiings  done. 

There  was  never  a  job,  an  issue,  a  person 
or  a  need  that  was  too  tiig  or  too  small  for  Sil 
Co^^-E's  full  attention. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Appropriattons  Committee,  Sil  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  programs  for  the  most  needy 
people  and  for  the  priorities  of  the  country  as 
a  whote.  Whether  it  was  funding  for  people 
who  coukJnl  afford  to  heat  their  homes  in  the 
winter  or  parttoipating  in  ttie  budget  summit. 
Sil  gave  it  his  all. 


As  a  member  on  the  Small  Business  Conv 
mittee,  Sil  took  time  from  tiis  major  wortc  on 
appropriattons  to  listen  to  the  men  and  women 
woridng  to  keep  America  strong.  If  Sn.  feK  that 
the  voce  of  ttie  working  person  wasn't  being 
heard  around  here,  he  was  sure  to  remind  us. 

Sil  was  as  comfortable  with  Presidents  as 
he  was  with  ttie  man  or  woman  on  the 
street— and  he  was  respected  and  toved  by 
both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  Silvio  Conte  and 
this  House  just  doesnt  feel  the  same  without 
him.  But  Sil  set  a  starvlard  for  piiiik:  servtoe 
we  wont  forget— to  always  remerrtjer  wtiere 
we  came  from,  never  tose  our  devotton  to 
what  is  important,  and  to  keep  our  sense  of 
hunx>r  even  at  the  tougtiest  times. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxite  to  a  former  colleague  and  a  dear 
friend,  Silvio  "Sil"  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 
wtx}  died  on  Fetyuary  8  after  a  courageous 
stmggle. 

It  woukJ  be  a  gross  understatement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  that  Sil  Conte  was  one  of  ttie 
popular  Members  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  was  a  true  "people"  person  as  his 
constituents  from  ttie  Bericshires  of  western 
Massachusetts  will  attest. 

In  fact,  Sil  Conte  represented  Massachu- 
setts' First  Congressional  District  for  over  30 
years.  As  a  Republican  in  a  heavily  Demo- 
crats Commonwealth.  Sil  Conte  earned  ttie 
trust,  respect,  and  admiration  of  his  constitu- 
ents as  weN  as  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress 
from  tx>th  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  commitmert 
and  sensitivity  to  social  issues  and  the  pursuit 
of  a  t>etter  life  for  all  Americans  were  ttie  gukl- 
ing  stars  of  his  tong  and  productive  career. 

Sil  Conte  was  a  first-generation  American. 
His  parents  were  immigrants  from  Italy  wtio 
settled  in  Pittsfieto,  MA.  wtiere  Sil  was  bom 
and  attended  school. 

Sil  served  with  ttie  Seabees  during  Worid 
War  II  in  the  Pacifk;  ttieater.  At  war's  end,  Sil 
returned  to  Massachusetts  where  he  earned 
his  law  degree  from  Boston  College. 

Sil  Conte's  life  in  public  sennce  began  in 
1951  wtien  he  was  elected  to  the  Masuctu- 
setts  State  Senate.  He  served  in  ttie  Senate 
until  1958  wlien  he  ran  successfuly  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  time  of 
his  unfortunate  death,  Sil  was  ttie  ttiird  most 
senior  House  Repubitoan,  and  the  ranking 
memtwr  of  the  Appropriattons  Committee. 

On  ttie  personal  side,  Sil  Conte  wouto  al- 
ways inject  life,  humor  and  verve  into  commit- 
tee hearings  and  ftoor  det>ate.  Sil  was  also  a 
ratiid  basetiall  fan,  donning  the  colors  of  his 
betoved  Boston  Red  Sox  when  the  RepubKcan 
Congressional  baseball  team  took  the  fiekJ  for 
its  annual  outing  against  congresstonal  Demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Silvio  Conte  was  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  wil  be  deeply  missed  by 
me,  the  people  of  westem  Massachusetts,  the 
Congress,  and  by  all  Americans.  I  extend  my 
sympattiies  and  condolences  to  his  tamHy  and 
frienids. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Silvio  Conte,  and  want  to 
thank  Chairman  WHrrrEN,  Chairman  Moakley. 
and  Minority  Leader  Michel  for  organizing 
ttiese  special  orders  to  give  us  the  opportunity 
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to  share  some  of  our  memories  of  the  late  Sil 

CONTE. 

Sh.  Conte  was  a  character.  He  loved  life. 
He  loved  to  make  us  laugh,  irs  been  said  that 
while  he  took  his  service  of  32  years  as  the 
repieseniative  of  Massachusetts'  First  District 
very  serkxjsly,  he  never  took  himself  seriously. 
He  couM  see  the  hurTK)rous  side  of  life. 
Whether  it  was  recibng  one  of  his  famous 
poems  authored  for  those  special  occasions 
wtien  his  betoved  Red  Sox  or  Republican 
baseball  teams  were  victorious,  or  wearing  a 
pig  snout  to  make  a  point  about  pork  barrel 
s|»nding,  or  showing  off  his  taste  in  clothtes 
wHh  those  piakl  sportcoats,  or  driving  proudly 
around  town  in  "tfie  Judge,"  ttiat  car  he  loved 
so  much,  he  made  us  smile.  And  in  so  doing 
StL  Conte  showed  us  that  we,  too,  coukj  take 
ourselves  a  little  less  seriously,  see  the  lighter 
side  of  life,  and  still  effectively  represent  our 
constituents. 

S<L  CONTE  also  was  a  k>yal  friend  and  family 
man.  He  stood  true  to  his  friends  and  loved 
fits  family.  He  was  a  proud  husbarxj,  father 
and  grandfattier  and  took  time  to  nurture  his 
family  relationships  and  his  friendships.  The 
overflowing  crowds  at  his  annual  t>irthday  par- 
ties attest  to  the  many  people  whose  lives  he 
touched  arxj  wtw  could  call  him  a  friend. 

He  also  was  a  man  of  contrasts.  He  could 
belknv  with  indignatkxi  on  the  House  floor  at 
the  lack  of  furvling  for  programs  to  assist  low- 
income  families  pay  their  fuel  bills,  fight  with 
compasskxi  for  programs  to  help  the  poor 
women  arxJ  chikjren  of  tfiis  Nation  as  ranking 
member  of  ttie  Labor,  HHS  Appropriations 
Subconwnittee,  take  on  a  Presklent  of  his  own 
party  wtien  he  believed  the  cause  was  just, 
and  tfien  spend  hours  terxAng  to  his  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  with  Sil  Conte  on  the 
Appropriatkms  Committee.  He  had  a  rare  polit- 
ical genius  ttiat  commanded  respect  across 
the  aisle  and  when  he  gave  his  word,  he  was 
always  true  to  it 

There  have  t>een  men  and  women  of  great- 
ness wfw  have  stood  above  the  crowd  as  they 
passed  through  this  House  in  tfie  more  than 
200  years  of  its  existence.  Sil  Conte  was  one 
of  ttiose.  A  rare  man,  a  legend  In  this  Corv 
gress  whose  servKe  here  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten or  duplk:ated. 

My  sympaltiy  goes  to  his  wife  Corinne,  with 
whom  he  shared  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
over  40  years,  and  to  his  four  children  and  his 
grandchiMren.  We  sfiare  in  their  profound 
k»s. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  contributions  our  late  colleague  Rep- 
resentative Silvio  Conte  made  to  this  tx}dy 
and  this  NatkHi. 

Though  we  tietonged  to  different  political 
parties,  it  was  not  unusual  for  us  to  find  our- 
selves on  tfie  same  side  in  many  legislative 
battles,  particularly  on  issues  of  social  justice. 
health  care,  services  for  chikJren,  and  edu- 
catnn.  Representative  Conte  distinguished 
himself  throughout  his  many  years  of  service 
in  this  body  as  a  plain-spoken,  effective  advo- 
cate for  investing  fully  and  adequately  in  the 
much-neglected  social  infrastructure  of  our 
Nation.  His  toss  wiN  be  deeply  felt. 

As  the  first  lixarian  elected  to  Congress.  I 
wanted  to  highlight  in  partnular.  Representa- 


tive CONTE's  important  work  in  supporting  tfie 
Nation's  litxaries.  His  active  and  consistent 
support  of  tfie  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  at  a  time  wfien  it  was  under  attack  by 
the  Reagan  administration  was  critk:al  to  pre- 
serving this  essential  Federal  investnnent  in  li- 
braries and  lifetime  learning. 

Ms.  Eileen  Cooke,  the  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Litxary  Association  Washington  office, 
paid  special  homage  to  this  great  friend  of  li- 
brartes  in  a  recent  letter  to  me.  I  commend  her 
comments  to  my  colleagues: 

American  LmRAKY  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  February  25.  1991. 
Hon.  Major  R.  Owens, 

Room    114.    Cannon    House    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DKAR  Representative  Owens:  I  under- 
stand there  will  soon  be  a  special  order  In 
the  House  during  which  Members  of  Congress 
will  pay  their  respects  to  the  late  Rep.  Silvio 
Conte.  As  a  good  friend  of  libraries,  as  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  as  the  only  librarian  in 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  insert 
this  letter  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  as 
a  tribute  to  Rep.  Conte. 

Tl»e  Honorable  Silvio  Conte.  Republican 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  1st  district  of 
Maaeachusetts  for  32  years,  was  a  longtime 
supporter  of  libraries.  As  a  child  of  immi- 
grrant  parents,  and  a  typically  American  suc- 
cess story  himself,  he  recognized  and  saluted 
the  library  as  an  essential  psu"t  of  our  edu- 
cational system  and  a  community  self-help 
institution. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
HouBe  Appropriations  Committee,  as  well  as 
of  its  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, he  recognized  the  federal  role  in  stimu- 
lating the  improvement  of  library  services  in 
the  United  States. 

With  good-natured  determination,  he  was 
instrumental  in  keeping  the  federal  role 
alive  through  years  of  zero  budgets  requests 
for  library  programs.  His  most  recent  suc- 
cess was  to  initiate  and  shepherd  through  in 
FY  1991  the  first  time  funding  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  title  V 
profram  under  which  public  libraries  receive 
assistance  to  acquire  materials  in  foreign 
languages. 

Rep.  Conte's  support  for  libraries  was  wide- 
ly known.  He  had  received  special  recogni- 
tion from  the  Massachusetts  Library  Asso- 
ciataon.  and  he  was  scheduled  to  receive  an 
award  in  April  from  the  Friends  of  Libraries, 
U.S.A. 

ALA  will  remember  Rep.  Conte  with  true 
affection  and  appreciation,  and  views  his 
pasjing  with  sorrow.  We  enjoyed  working 
Witt  Rep.  Conte  and  his  staff.  He  was  so  full 
of  Ufe  that  it's  impossible  to  think  of  him 
without  smiling.  I'm  sure  he  would  want  it 
that  way. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  letter  to  the 
attention  of  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely. 

Eileen  D.  Cooke. 
Director.  ALA  Washington  Office. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  saying  goodbye  to  our  dear 
friend,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  a  courageous  leader, 
wfiose  outstanding  putilic  service  will  long  be 
rememt)ered  by  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  throughout  this 
country. 

This  body  is  only  as  great  as  its  individual 
contributors  and  in  Silvio  Conte,  we  found  a 
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most  valuable  asset,  a  man  wortfiy  of  respect 
and  adnHratton,  a  man  who  inspired  us  all  in 
his  dedk^tton  to  his  feltowman  and  tfie  pdbiic 
good.  His  senrk»  meant  a  great  deal  to  all  of 
us,  and  most  partk:ularty  to  the  people  who 
knew  hiiti  best,  the  people  of  the  First  District 
of  Massachusetts.  Simply  put,  he  did  a  tre- 
mendous job.  And  fie  did  that  job  with  re- 
nowned Wit  and  good  humor. 

While  others  held  back,  Silvio  was  quick  to 
stand  ip  against  waste  and  unnecessary 
spending,  underlining,  oftentimes  in  humor  to 
vividly  lying  home  his  point,  that  each  tax- 
payer's dollar  was  valuat)ie  and  that  he  in- 
tended our  Govemment  to  t>e  hekJ  account- 
at}le  for  each  and  every  expenditure.  He  was 
a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  tfiose  of  us 
determined  to  txing  spending  under  control, 
and  his  leadership  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  my  colleagues 
today  in  sending  our  most  profound  condo- 
lences to  Corinne  Conte  and  the  entire  Conte 
family,  lliank  you  for  sharing  this  very  special 
man  with  us  and  tfie  American  people.  His 
distinguished  publk:  servk:e  is  worthy  of  our 
utmost  respect  and  recognition.  I  shall  always 
rememt)er  him  and  t  shall  always  be  so  grate- 
ful that  our  paths  crossed.  He  and  his  work, 
his  personality,  his  cfiaracter  made  me  a  bet- 
ter individual  and  a  better  Memtier.  By  far  one 
of  SiL's  greatest  attritxites  was  that  he  never 
forgot  from  wfience  fie  came.  He  possessed 
and  exercised  the  finest  and  most  t>ask:  family 
values.  I  am  honored  and  proud  to  fiave 
known  him. 

Mr.  YATRGN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  the  Congress  and  tfie  Nation  lost  one  of 
our  greatest  leaders  with  the  passing  of  Silvio 
Conte.  Mr.  Conte's  career  as  a  put>lk:  serv- 
ant spanned  a  period  of  40  years,  and  his  tire- 
less and  selfless  efforts  in  serving  the  Nation 
are  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

It  is  sakj  that  altruism  is  a  gift  that  exists  In 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  However,  this  gift 
is  fully  developed  in  only  a  few  among  us.  I 
t)elieve  ttiat  Silvio  Conte  personified  the  kfeal 
of  altnjitm  and  his  lifetime  of  put>lic  servk:e 
has  establisfied  a  standard  by  which  all  others 
will  he  measured.  I  will  always  rememtwr 
Silvio  Conte's  impassioned  pleas  on  behan 
of  tfiose  in  need.  Indeed,  his  unrelenting  ef- 
forts have  made  the  lives  of  many  k>etter  and 
brighter.  In  addition,  while  upfiolding  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  such  devotion  and  serious- 
ness, Slvio  Conte  also  managed  to  bring  to 
the  House  a  rare  atiility  to  alleviate  bipartisan 
tension  through  a  unique  sense  of  humor  and 
wit. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  bid  farewell  to 
my  distlnguisfied  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  with  admiration  and  respect  that  I 
reflect  on  Silvio  Conte  and  his  many  accom- 
plishments. Silvio  Conte's  presence  will  be 
greatly  missed,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  re- 
membetied. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Mk:higan.  t  join  today  with 
every  Memt)er  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  mourning  the  toss  of  our  distinguished 
colleagiie,  Silvio  O.  Conte.  With  his  passing, 
the  Congress  and  tfie  Nation  have  lost  a  dedi- 
cated and  effective  legislator  wfio  cared  deep- 
ly atx>u1  his  country  and  who  spent  his  entire 
adult  life  in  servk^e  to  it. 

The  aon  of  Italian  immigrants,  Silvio  Conte 
grew  up  in  a  wori<ing  class  neighbortiood  in 
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Pittsfiekj,  MA.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
the  Second  Wortd  War  and  later  attended  law 
school  on  the  Gl  bill. 

While  serving  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
senate,  Silvio  authored  the  first  ever  law  to 
extend  health  insurance  to  State  and  munici- 
pal employees.  When  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1958,  he 
continued  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  those  without  political  or  economic  irv 
fluence,  and  later  used  his  position  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee toward  this  end. 

Despite  tfie  powerful  position  to  which  he 
rose,  Silvio  Conte  never  forgot  his  working 
class  roots.  From  the  earliest  days  of  his  four 
decades  in  public  servk^e,  he  was  a  staurx:h 
champion  of  the  average  man  arxl  woman.  It 
was  no  wonder  then,  that  Silvio  was  the  first 
Reput>lk:an  to  support  the  plant  closing  bill.  He 
not  only  cosponsored  it,  tie  came  to  me  and 
offered  to  help  write  it.  No  one  was  prouder 
when  the  t)ill  finally  t)ecame  law  in  1988. 

Silvio  Coktte's  courage  and  compassion 
was  respected  on  txsth  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
tx)th  skies  of  the  Capitol.  His  brave  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  bombing  of  Canv 
txxfia,  his  dedk:ation  to  health  care,  education, 
arxj  fiscal  restraint,  are  a  lasting  credit  to  this 
institution.  Commitment  to  the  ideals  fie  be- 
lieved in,  very  often  in  the  face  of  great  oppo- 
sition, were  ttie  hallmark  of  Silvio  Conte. 

Most  of  all,  Silvio  Conte  was  dedk^ated  to 
the  art  of  legislative  compromise.  A  fierce  par- 
tisan. Congressman  Conte  never  allowed  his 
pride  in  his  party  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress  for  his  constituents  and  his  cause. 
Whether  it  was  bringing  together  regional  dif- 
ferences over  a  measure  to  provkte  fuel  as- 
sistance to  the  poor,  or  authoring  compromise 
language  on  a  controversial  abortion  bill, 
Silvio  COffrE  never  lost  sight  of  the  needs 
arxf  attitudes  of  the  people  of  the  First  District 
of  Massachusetts. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
warmth  and  personality.  Rarely  has  a  Re|> 
resentative  tieen  as  t}eloved  by  all  Memt>ers, 
North  and  South,  Republican  and  Democrat, 
conservative  and  liberal,  alike.  Thie  force  of  his 
pt&sence,  ttie  passion  and  wit  of  his  detiate, 
his  p>enchant  for  poetry  and  k>ve  of  baseball 
made  him  an  irresistible  character  whose  mark 
on  this  institution  will  not  soon  t>e  forgotten. 
Over  our  many  years  in  ttie  House  together, 
when  the  hectk:  legislative  schedule  permitted, 
I  was  fortunate  to  spend  some  time  hunting, 
fishing,  and  playing  golf  with  Silvio  Conte.  It 
was  through  these  informal  encounters  that 
we  were  able  to  buikj  a  friendship  that  I  will  al- 
ways view  with  fond  memories. 

Many  Members  tiave  a  favorite  Silvio 
Conte  story  which  highlights  his  incredit>le 
sense  of  humor  of  fiery  oratory.  Some  will  re- 
call his  Miss  Piggy  mask,  his  t>attle  over  bees 
and  subskies  for  nuts,  or  his  now-famous 
pantomime  speech  from  the  well  of  ttie  House, 
but  my  favorite  Silvio  Conte  anecdote  reveals 
a  man  whose  dedk:atk>n  and  caring  knew  no 
limit  or  party  affiKatkMi.  Once,  when  confronted 
with  a  djffkxilt  vote  on  a  controversial  appro- 
priatk)ns  bill  aimed  at  helping  the  homeless, 
Silvio  was  seen  heatedly  discussing  the 
measure  on  the  telephone  with  White  House 
officials.  After  slamming  down  the  receiver, 
Silvio  announced,  The  administration  is  op- 


posed. But  I  wasn't  listening  too  carefully  and 
I  might  have  gotten  it  wrong."  With  a  laugh  he 
walked  out  arid  voted  for  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  Silvio  Cor<nE  was  an  out- 
standing indivkJual  and  an  able  legislator.  I  am 
thankful  for  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  whom  I  am  proud  to  have  called  a  friend 
and  colleague.  I  and  tlie  entire  Congress  will 
remember  many  things  atwut  Silvio  Conte, 
but  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  wamith  and 
caring  will  be  wfiat  I  remember — and  miss — 
the  most. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to 
Silvio  Conte,  a  man  wfxj  is  one  of  the  great- 
est Americans  ever  to  serve  in  Congress. 
There  is  just  so  much  I  could  say  atx>ut  Sil, 
my  good  friend,  ttiat  if s  hard  to  know  where 
to  t)egin.  But  let  me  say  this — Speaker  O'Neill 
was  right  the  other  day  when  he  sakj  that  sad- 
ness is  not  wfiat  comes  to  mind  when  you 
think  of  Sil  Conte.  Sil  had  the  rare  ability  to 
make  any  room  he  entered  bustle.  Always 
with  a  flair  for  the  dramatic  and  the  flamtx)y- 
ant,  SiL's  antk:s  are  legendary  to  all  who  knew 
him.  None  of  us  will  ever  forget  his  wearing  a 
pig  mask  to  protest  por1(-barrel  politics  or  his 
whimsical  quips  atx)ut  the  size  of  the  congres- 
sional garage  staff  and  the  Capitol  Hill  Police 
Force. 

As  jovial  and  merry  as  Sil  could  be  and  as 
much  fun  as  he  cleariy  derived  from  serving  in 
Congress,  Sil  was  equally  dedKated  and  firm 
in  his  convk^kins  when  it  came  to  fulfilling  his 
role  as  a  representative  of  ttie  people.  Sil's 
politics  are  every  t>it  as  legendary  as  was  his 
humor  and  good  natured  personality. 

As  tfie  ranking  Reput>lk:an  on  tfie  Appropria- 
tion Sut)Committee  on  Labor  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  there  have 
been  few  Memt>ers  of  Congress  as  committed 
to  health  and  social-servk:e  programs  as 
Silvio  Conte.  His  dedkatran  to  the  kJeals  of 
social  responsibility  were  so  great,  in  fact,  that 
he  gave  up  his  seniority  on  other  subcommit- 
tees to  simply  get  on  tfie  Labor,  HHS,  and 
Education  Sut>committee  in  1971.  And  as  tfie 
ranking  Reput)lk:an  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Sil  often  assumed  this  role  of  tfie 
compromiser — tialancing  tfie  interests  of 
Massachusetts's  First  District  as  well  as  tfie 
interests  of  the  United  States  with  increasing 
budgetary  constraints. 

One  program  on  whk:h  Sil  and  I  closely 
worited  was  the  development  of  tfie  Natonal 
Technk:al  Institute  for  tfie  Deaf,  1  of  9  colleges 
of  the  Rochester  Institute  for  Technotogy.  Sil 
was  a  constant  supporter  of  NTID  and  its  mis- 
skin  to  offer  deaf  students  educatkm  in  tfie 
setting  of  a  larger  postsecondary  institutkin  for 
hearing  students.  He  played  a  chief  role  in  es- 
tablishing ttie  Mero  Electronk:  Engineering 
Center,  the  only  undergraduate  program  of  its 
type  in  the  Nation.  Sil  also  was  instrumental 
in  developing  tfie  Imaging  Science  Center  at 
RIT,  the  only  institutkxi  of  higher  educatx>n  in 
America  that  offers  a  Ph.D.  in  imaging 
science.  For  his  dedKatkm  to  tfie  enhance- 
ment of  educatkm  for  fiearing  impaired  stu- 
dents, RIT  awarded  Sil  an  honorary  doctorate 
m  1989.  The  thousands  of  successful  deaf 
businessmen,  engineers,  and  other  profes- 
sk)nals  who  receive  tfieir  education  at  RIT  and 
NTID  will  serve  as  a  living  memorial  to  ttie 
convictions  and  compasskm  of  Silvio  Conte. 
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But  what  stands  out  above  all  of  Sil's  legis- 
lative achievements-^and  this  is  not  to  mini- 
mize his  achievements,  as  during  my  29  years 
in  Congress,  I  fiave  known  few  Members  wtw 
took  their  job  as  seriously  as  Sil  did— was 
Sil's  wonderful  personality.  I  can  recall,  just  a 
few  weeks  t)efore  his  death  and  sfiortly  t>efore 
he  was  to  go  to  Canada  for  treatment,  a  large 
group  of  us  were  rkjing  a  aowded  subway  to 
the  Capitol  wfien  I  spotted  Sil  standing  ak>ne 
waiting  for  the  subway.  I  was  glad  to  see  Sil 
looking  well  and,  as  we  all  know,  Sil  had  the 
type  of  personality  tfiat  makes  you  want  to  do 
this  type  of  thing.  As  I  sakl,  the  train  was 
crowded,  so  I  was  standing,  and  I  called  over 
to  him.  "Silvio!"  And  ttien  I  simply  began  to 
applaud  my  longtime  friend.  And,  of  course, 
Sil  waved  and  shouted  tiack,  arxl  tiefore  I 
knew  it,  the  whole  train  of  Members  were 
standing  and  applauding  Sil  as  he  waited  for 
the  sutjway.  Tfiere  are  few  men  or  iwomen 
wfx)  fiave  ever  served  in  Congress  tfiat  coukj 
have  that  type  of  effect  on  their  colleagues — 
Silvio  Conte  was  one  of  tfiose  very  rare  indi- 
vkJuals. 

My  wife  Nancy  and  I  would  like  to  express 
our  condolences  to  Sil's  wife  Corinne,  fiis  four 
chlkJren,  and  his  family.  Our  fieartfett  thougfits 
and  prayers  are  with  you  all. 

The  death  of  a  man  of  ttie  stature  of  Silvio 
Conte,  wfio  combined  politKal  convk:tions,  a 
sense  of  social  responsitMlity,  and  an  etxjllient 
personality  is  a  tremendous  loss  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts'  First  District,  tfie  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  tfie  United  States.  I 
know  we  will  all  miss  Sil,  his  cart  with  its  flags 
waving,  his  poems,  his  cigar,  and  his  sense  of 
humor.  And  we  will  also  miss  his  leadership, 
which  is  lrreplaceat)le.  I  am  quite  confkJent 
that  when  the  politk:al  history  of  our  era  is 
written,  Silvio  Conte  will  go  down  as  one  of 
the  greatest  representatives  of  tfie  people.  He 
will  be  missed. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  re- 
member and  pay  tribute  to  my  friertd,  col- 
league, and  felk>w  putilic  servant,  Silvio 
Conte.  Those  of  us  who  fiave  come  to  know 
Silvio  Conte  during  the  years,  know  that 
SiLVO  would  like  to  tie  remembered  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people;  accessible  and  driv- 
en to  making  life  tietter  for  tfie  people  of  his 
distrk:t  and  Natnn.  A  noble  man,  a  statesman, 
wfio  with  his  passkxi  and  humor,  constantly 
reminded  his  colleagues  tfiat  we  are  account- 
able to  our  Natk>n's  citizens  and  tfiat  we  are 
fiere  to  serve  tfiem.  Wfio  can  forget  ttie  times 
when  he  came  to  this  very  podium  and  vigor- 
ously fought  to  eitfier  support  or  object  to  pro- 
grams tiased  on  wfiat  he  tfxxjgfit  was  tfie  t>est 
interest  of  tfie  Nation. 

Yes,  Silvio  was  a  figfiter.  He  fougiit  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  convk^tion.  A  man 
wfio  rejected  tfie  trappings  of  publk:  office.  A 
man  wtw  remembered  his  Italian-American 
roots  in  PittsfiekJ,  MA.  A  man  wfio  was  corv 
vinced  tfiat  he  coukJ  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation.  And  let  tfie  record  sfiow 
that  he  made  incredible  contributions  to  our 
Nation  in  his  32  years  in  Congress.  Certainly, 
as  tfie  ranking  minority  member  of  ttie  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  his  fingerprints 
were  on  many  of  ttie  important  social  pro- 
grams funded  by  Congress.  But  Silvio  was 
much  more  tfian  a  put)lk:  servant  He  was  a 
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fainiy  man,  and  a  man  who  had  a  deep  faith 
in  God.  Also,  Silvio  was  a  mar  of  humor. 

I  still  remember  quite  fondly  the  annual  ccrv 
gressional  baseball  game  that  both  Silvio  and 
I  were  involved  in  several  years  ago.  It  was 
September  1980  and  I  was  a  freshman  in 
Congress,  still  adapting  to  my  new  envirorv 
ment  and  role  in  the  House.  I  was  playing  first 
base  when  Pete  McCloskey,  a  rather  large  ex- 
marine  who  was  a  Republican  candidate  for 
President  in  1972,  came  to  ttie  plate.  Pete  hit 
this  soft  blooper  down  the  first  base  line  and 
I  dashed  in  to  catch  the  ball.  I  saw  stars  as 
Pete's  knee  caught  my  chin.  The  next  thing  I 
remember  is  Silvio  bent  over  me  as  I  lay  in 
pain  on  the  Tield.  It  wasn't  funny  then,  but  it 
was  ttie  subject  of  much  humor  later.  It  was  a 
broken  jaw  arxJ  I  went  through  a  campaign 
with  my  jaw  wired  shut.  I  won  arxJ  Silvio  liked 
to  joke  ttiat  I  had  started  a  trend  in  national 
politics. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  miss 
Silvio  tremendously.  The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  miss  Silvio.  The  Nation  will  miss 
Silvio.  Nancy  and  I  want  to  extend  our  deep- 
est sympattiy  to  the  Conte  family.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you  during  this 
time  of  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of 
Representative  Silvio  Conte  will  leave  a  void 
in  the  Congress  that  will  t>e  Impossitile  to  fill. 
His  urtianity,  wit  and  dedKation  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  sound  govemnr>ent  comt}ined  to  make 
Hm  one  of  our  Nation's  respected  leaders.  We 
all  mourn  his  k)ss. 

In  one  way  or  another,  he  touched  each  of 
us.  Not  only  as  Memtiers  of  Congress,  but  as 
citizens.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  make  America 
a  t>etter  place  to  live.  Every  one  of  us  could 
make  a  k>r>g  list  of  his  great  contributions  to 
this  country.  I  woukj  like  to  make  special  merv 
tk>n  of  two  of  them.  These  are  rx)t  always  the 
issues  that  make  the  front  page  of  the  paper 
or  the  evening  news,  but  are  vitally  important. 

A  dedicated  environmentalist,  Sil  Conte 
used  his  position  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee arid  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commisskxf  to  protect  environmental  re- 
sources arourxj  the  gk>be.  From  Antarctica  to 
the  United  States  National  WiUllfe  Refuge 
System,  his  tireless  work  has  led  the  preser- 
vation of  some  of  the  world's  most  important 
wiklife  hatxtats. 

I  woukJ  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  mention  SiLS' 
commitmerTt  to  fire  and  life  safety.  As  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriatksns  Conrv 
mittee,  he  helped  oppose  continual  efforts  to 
eiminate  Federal  fire  programs.  He  worked 
with  me  on  legislatkm  to  help  reduce  Ameri- 
ca's tragic  record  of  fire  k>ss.  I  know  that  the 
thousands  of  fire  sennce  professionals  in 
western  Massachusetts  join  us  in  honoring  the 
legacy  of  a  great  man. 

Above  al,  Silvio  Conte  was  a  man  of  com- 
passwn,  warmth,  and  viskxi.  His  death  has  left 
a  void  in  this  Chamber  whk:h  will  be  difficult  to 
fiH. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  and 
ttiank  the  gentleman  from  IHinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
and  ttie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MOAKLEY]  for  organizing  this  special  order. 

America  tost  a  natkxial  treasure  wtien 
Sa.vio  O.  Conte  of  Massachusetts  died  Feb- 
ruary 8.  For  32  years  he  graced  this  House 
serving  his  detrict  and  his  country.  I  will  re- 


member his  courage,  his  sense  of  humor,  his 
oompasston  and  his  determination  to  improve 
ttie  quality  of  life  for  all  Amerkians.  So  highly 
regarded  was  this  Reputslican  by  his  predomi- 
nantly Democratic  constituents  that  they  re- 
turned him  to  this  body  16  times  by  large  mar- 
^ns. 

It  would  take  days  to  name  all  of  Conte's 
legislative  achievements.  Each  year  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  reflected 
his  priorities.  A  few  individual  measures  stand 
out:  Legislation  to  help  the  poor  pay  heating 
bills;  sponsoring  the  first  program  to  research 
AIDS;  legislation  to  create  AMTRAK  to  pre- 
serve passenger  train  travel.  Whenever  there 
was  a  battle  to  be  fought  on  behalf  of  the  least 
among  us:  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  elderly,  our 
youth  or  minorities,  you  could  be  sure  Silvio 
wouW  be  on  the  front  lines  leading  the  fight 
with  obvious  relish.  Millions  of  our  citizens  who 
never  knew  this  man  owe  much  to  his  deep 
concern  for  them. 

Silvio  Conte  followed  his  conscierKe.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  challenge  Presidents  when 
he  considered  it  necessary,  including  those 
from  his  own  party.  But  he  also  knew  when  it 
was  time  to  close  ranks  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  He  opposed  the  recent  congressional 
resolution  authorizing  use  of  force  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  when  it  passed,  he  stated:  "It  is 
time  for  our  Nation  to  unite.  I  am  k)ehirxj  the 
President  1 00  percent  from  this  day  on." 

We  all  have  fond  memories  of  Silvio 
GONTE:  His  donning  a  pig  mask  on  the  House 
floor  to  denounce  pork  barrel  spending;  rally- 
ing his  teammates  as  manager  on  the  G.O.P. 
Congressional  Baseball  Team;  and  reading  his 
own  poetry  in  the  well  of  this  House.  His  every 
appearance  in  the  House  Chamljer  was  elec- 
tric; his  enthusiasm  infectious;  his  laughter  dis- 
arming. 

I  remember  him  as  a  close  friend,  a  prin- 
cipled colleague,  often  when  to  be  principled 
meant  being  feariess.  Silvio  O.  Conte  ranks 
with  those  whom  history  will  rememtjer  as 
congressional  giants. 

We,  his  colleagues,  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Silvio's  wife  Corinne,  his  four 
chikjren  and  six  grandchildren.  As  we  st^re 
their  loss  we  thank  them  for  sharing  his  life 
with  us  and  with  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  strong 
anxjtion  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
league and  friend,  Silvio  Conte,  who  has 
passed  on.  We  will  miss  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress.  And  I  will  miss  him  most  re- 
memtiering  times  when  we  spent  many  pleas- 
art  hours  hunting  and  enjoying  ttie  outdoors. 
One  can  learn  much  atx>ut  a  person  in  those 
quiet  hours  in  the  woods,  waiting.  What  I 
learned  of  Sil  will  always  remain  with  me— he 
was  a  great  man,  a  great  orator,  a  great 
statesman,  arxJ  put>lk:  servant. 

Most  of  you  know  SiL  tiest  here  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  where  he  was  known  for  his  stri- 
dent rhetoric.  Yes,  Sil  was  strident,  because 
he  only  fought  for  causes  in  whKh  be  believed 
strongly.  SiL  wasn't  afraid  to  tackle  a  cause 
because  it  might  result  in  controversy.  Silvio 
be\d  his  seat  in  Congress  for  41  years,  rwt  be- 
cause he  read  polls  to  decide  how  to  vote,  but 
because  he  voted  his  principles.  And  if  Sil 
CDutont  find  legislatton  that  met  his  kleals,  he 
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introduced  it,  and  worked  hard  to  see  that  it 
got  passed. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  free  spirit,  as  conv 
fortable  with  poetry  as  he  was  with  humor.  He 
was  as  much  at  home  on  an  athletk:  fieM  as 
he  was  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  For  25  years, 
Sil  coached  such  notat}les  as  George  Bush 
and  Jerry  Ford  in  ttie  art  of  t)aset>all  for  the 
Republk:an  Congressional  Baseball  Team.  He 
tyou^t  ttiat  untamed  energy  with  wtiich  we 
are  al  so  familiar  to  the  tiasettall  diamond.  He 
also  merged  his  love  of  sports  with  his  kleals 
throu9h  his  support  of  the  Natk)nal  Youth 
Sports  Program.  This  program  fijnds  summer 
camps  for  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth. 
Sil,  along  with  President  Ronakj  Reagan,  self- 
lessly  promoted  the  program. 

I  believe  all  Amerk:ans  have  a  special  rev- 
erence for  the  chiklren  of  immigrants  wtx) 
comtiine  hard  work  with  the  many  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  this  country  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. Sil  dkl  that.  He  graduated  from  Pittsfield 
High  School's  vocational  program,  then  went 
to  work  as  a  machinist  at  the  local  General 
Electtfc:  plant.  After  serving  in  ttie  Seat>ees 
during  Worid  War  II  in  the  South  Pacific,  he 
used  the  Gl  bill  to  attend  Boston  College  and 
its  law  school.  Rather  ttian  take  his  degree 
into  the  worid  for  monetary  gain,  SiL  believed 
in  giving  back  to  this  country  in  whk:h  he  had 
been  given  so  much.  He  said  that  his  parents 
had  instilled  in  him  a  fierce  desire  to  contritxjte 
something  of  value  to  this  great  Nation. 
Through  his  servce,  in  the  military  and  in 
Congress,  he  gave  t>ack  tenfold. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
streets  of  Washington,  driving  his  red  convert- 
ible  which  his  staffers  called  The  Judge,  wear- 
ing a  straw  hat  and  smoking  those  big  cigars. 
He  wss  one  of  a  kind.  He  was  one  of  the  best. 
I  am  proud  that  Sil  Conte  called  me  friend. 
He  wll  be  missed.  His  wife,  Corinne,  and  four 
chikjren  can  be  proud  to  know  how  much 
Silvio  Conte  was  beloved  by  his  peers  and 
constituents. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  and 
good  man,  Silvio  Conte.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
one whose  k)ss  could  mean  more  to  this  insti- 
tution and  to  ttie  people  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  it. 

Silvio  Conte  had  so  many  fine  qualities  as 
a  human  t)eing  and  as  a  Membier  of  Corv- 
gress,  it's  hard  to  list  them  all. 

I  ttiink  I  would  start  with  his  sense  of  loyalty. 
He  wes  loyal  to  his  family,  loyal  to  his  con- 
stituents, loyal  to  his  party,  and  loyal  to  his 
President.  I  woukf  add  that  he  was  fiercely 
loyal  to  this  institution.  He  defended  it  from 
abuses  of  all  kinds,  as  he  saw  them,  whether 
by  a  PreskJent  of  either  party,  the  Senate,  the 
press,  or  Memt)ers,  or  leadership  on  either 
skle  of  the  aisle  right  here  in  this  Chamber. 

He  recognized  that,  for  all  its  faults,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  first  arxJ  last 
bastkm  of  American  democracy,  and  he  pro- 
tected it  as  though  it  were  his  chikj. 

The  second  quality  we  all  admired  atx>ut  Sil 
Conte  was  his  compassk>n.  No  one  wanted  to 
do  more  for  ttie  most  vulnerable  in  our  soci- 
ety—|he  sk*.  the  needy,  the  eklerly,  and  the 
chikJren.  He  used  his  position  on  ttie  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  accomplish  those 
goals,  and  he  also  used  it  to  lash  out  against 
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what  he  consklered  wasteful  spending  Vhat 
took  needed  funds  away  from  those  goais. 

A  third  quality  we  all  remember  was  his  skill 
as  a  legislator.  Silvk3  Conte  was  not  shy 
about  talking.  But  he  was  not  just  a  talker,  he 
foHowed  through.  He  had  strong  kleas  and 
kived  his  party,  but  he  was  no  ideotogue  or 
mindtess  partisan.  He  worked  with  Members 
and  woilted  with  administrations  to  accomplish 
wtiat  he  believed  in.  He  was  bipartisan  when 
that  was  necessary  and  a  tough  partisan  when 
that  was  required.  And  he  usually  got  what  he 
wanted. 

Finally,  you  cant  talk  about  Silvio  Conte 
without  talking  about  his  sense  of  hunwr.  No 
one  else  couW  make  a  serious  point  and  have 
as  much  fun  doing  it.  A  Conte  speech  in  full 
throttle  was  a  sigtit  to  behokj,  and  woe  to  his 
opponents,  wtw  were  likely  to  be  skewered  by 
the  wit  that  he  wiekjed  like  a  sword. 

And  of  course,  v^hen  the  Congress  was  un- 
able to  do  its  worV  and  found  itself  in  sessnn 
at  all  hours  of  ttte  day  and  night,  we  coukJ  al- 
ways count  on  a  poem,  often  an  epic,  that 
cast  a  critk:al  but  affectk>nate  light  on  our  ef- 
forts. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives without  this  partk:ular  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  The  place  just  is  not  the 
same  without  him.  His  personality  was  unique, 
his  legislative  role  so  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Sylvia  and  I  want  to 
extend  our  sympathy  to  SiL's  family.  They 
have  a  k>t  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  hope  their 
memories  and  the  support  they  can  count  on 
here  in  his  secorxj  home  will  carry  ttiem 
through  this  diffKult  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  felk}w 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  today. 

Congressman  Silvio  CorfrE  was  a  man  who 
so  elusively  defied  ttie  labels  that  are  so 
quk4(ly  branded  on  politnians.  He  gracefully 
walked  the  tightrope  between  liberalism  and 
Republk^nism,  between  partisan  politics  and 
independent  ttx>ught,  ttetween  social  compas- 
sion and  fiscal  conservatism,  t)etween  persua- 
sive anger  and  disarming  humor. 

He  was  a  true  Lincoln  Repubik^n,  starxling 
for  ttie  poor  and  powerless — and  t)eing  a  fiscal 
conservative  to  boot  Silvio  fought  his  battles 
with  a  passion  and  a  tenacity  ttiat  all  of  us  ad- 
mired. His  sympathies  were  with  the  little  guy, 
rK)t  the  t)tg  money  interests. 

How  many  poor  families  will  t>e  cokj  r>ext 
winter  because  Sil  is  gone? 

How  many  college  students  will  remain  at 
home  next  year  t)ecause  Sil  is  gone? 

How  many  mothers'  and  chikjrens'  health 
care  will  suffer  because  Sil  is  gone? 

He  was  ttie  conscience  of  the  poor  in  ttie 
Republcan  Party.  He  was  ttie  backstop  ttiat 
all  the  injured  of  this  country  coukJ  make  ttieir 
last  appeal  to. 

In  short,  Sil  was  there  with  a  smile  and  a 
scream,  with  a  kind  touch  arKJ  a  compas- 
sx>nate  soul.  This  institutnn  will  be  a  little  less 
friendly,  a  Mtle  coMer,  without  Sil's  presence. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation  tost  one  of  America's 
most  twtoved  elected  officiais  when  our  friend 
and  colleague  SiLvn  Conte  dnd  earlier  this 
month.  His  forceful  presence  and  unk)ue  per- 


sonality touched  each  of  us,  arxj  we  will  miss 
him  more  tfian  words  can  say. 

Sil  was  one  of  ttie  few  Members  of  this 
txxjy  wtx)  can  truly  be  called  a  legend.  In  an 
institution  which  we  refer  to  as  "Vne  people's 
House."  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  ttie 
indomitatjie  popular  spirit  wtik^  is  so  much  a 
part  of  ttie  American  character.  Ttie  huge 
gathering  that  attended  Ns  nneniorial  servne— 
neariy  1.200  people,  including  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, members  of  the  cabinet,  and  over  100 
cun-ent  and  former  Members  of  Congress — is 
one  indk:ation  of  the  high  esteem  in  whch  he 
was  hekj  by  everyone  wtio  was  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  him. 

There  will  tie  countless  and  eloquent  tritv 
utes  to  Sil,  and  with  good  reason — he  was 
wkJely  admired  and  respected  on  both  skjes  of 
the  aisle.  As  someone  who  served  with  him, 
and  urxjer  his  leadership,  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  woukj  like  to  add 
just  a  few  ttmugtits  about  my  friend  and  col- 
league and  ttiose  things  I  appreciated  most 
about  him. 

Througtwut  his  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer, Sil  set  standards  for  ttie  rest  of  us  to  ad- 
mire. He  understood  how  to  wiekj  political 
power,  yet  never  flaunted  it;  he  hekJ  positions 
of  prominence,  yet  never  took  himself  too  seri- 
ously. He  always  reminded  us  of  why  we  were 
tiere.  Whenever  the  House  resorted  to  postur- 
ing and  tx>mt)ast,  you  coukt  count  on  Sil's  ir- 
reverent and  engaging  wit  to  ctiallenge  the 
nonsense  and  txing  Members  t>ack  to  reality. 

All  of  us  wtw  knew  and  worked  with  Sil  will 
always  ctierish  tiis  warmth,  his  wonderful 
sense  of  humor,  and  the  way  tie  inspired  us. 
His  career  is  a  touchstone  for  all  those  who 
dedk^ate  ttiemselves  to  responsive,  caring 
govemment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  remember  Representative  Silvio 
O.  Conte,  someone  wtx)  was  counted  a  re- 
spected colleague  and  k>yal  friend  t>y  virtually 
everyone  wtio  lias  ever  served  with  him  in  this 
txxly.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  ttiat  we  mourn  the 
passing  of  a  great  and  trusted  friend,  txjt  with 
feelings  of  warmth  and  pleasure  as  we  re- 
memt)er  his  kindness,  jovial  ways,  and  true 
dedk^atkm  to  ttie  people  he  served,  ttie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  ttie  Nation. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  Silvio  for 
12  years  in  my  prevkxjs  tenure  in  Congress, 
and  was  excited  to  renew  that  friendship  as  I 
came  k)ack  to  ttie  Congress  last  year.  Ttiough 
Silvio  served  across  ttie  aisle  from  me,  I  can 
remember  many  a  time,  wtien  we  wortted  for 
the  same  skte.  working  for  the  people  of  our 
distrk:ts.  to  make  life  twtter  for  ttiem  and  ttieir 
chiMren.  That  is  really  wtiat  Silvio  was  all 
about — giving  of  tiimself.  his  time  and  efforts 
to  do  wtiat  he  truly  believed  wtiat  was  right  for 
our  country. 

There  were  many  ttiings  I  admired  atxxjt 
Silvio,  but  the  tNng  ttiat  comes  to  mind  most 
often,  was  Ns  courage  to  stand  up  for  wtiat  tie 
t>eliev8d  and  to  put  ttie  needs  and  interest  of 
his  constituency  above  himself.  Whettier  it 
was  housing,  education,  health  care  or  kx)king 
out  for  ttie  needs  of  the  poor,  ttie  eUerty  or 
the  chiMren  of  our  Nation,  SilvK)  was  there  to 
champion  ttieir  cause.  Just  earlier  this  year  his 
courage  and  dedication  was  portrayed  in  his 
ability  to  stand  up  against  lis  party  and  the 
President  to  vote  against  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
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Resolution  auttiorizing  ttie  use  of  force  in  the 
regk>n. 

In  life  ttiere  are  many  gifts,  txjt  none  as 
meaningful  as  friendship.  Silvio,  was  ttie  kind 
of  person  wtio  coukJ  take  ttiis  gift  and  spread 
it  to  all  he  met.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  receive 
his  friendship,  and  it  is  a  gift  I  will  remember 
all  of  my  life.  This  Nation  has  k}st  a  great  deal 
witii  Silvio  Conte's  death,  Ixjt  it  has  gained 
so  very  much  from  his  life.  It  is  my  great  tiope 
ttiat  his  wori(  will  live  on  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague,  ttie  genOeman  from  Massactiu- 
setts,  Mr.  Moakley,  and  ttie  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Michel,  for  reserving  this  time  to  pay  tritv 
ute  to  our  colleague  and  good  friend.  Silvio 
O.  Conte.  We  mourn  the  passing  of  Silvio; 
the  distinguished  dean  of  ttie  Massachusetts 
delegation,  an  outstanding  legislator,  and  a 
committed  and  dedk^ted  indivkjual. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  wtio  has  come  to 
pay  tiomage  to  our  colleague  feels  a  great 
sense  of  kiss.  There  is  a  void  in  this  House 
whk:h  will  take  a  kmg  time  to  fill.  I  will  miss 
Silvio  Conte.  He  was  a  man  I  admired;  a 
man  I  respected;  and  a  man  I  was  proud  to 
serve  with  in  ttie  Congress. 

For  over  three  decades.  Silvio  O.  Conte 
represented  the  First  Congresskxial  District  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  body.  He  came  to  Corv 
gress  in  1959,  after  winning  a  ck)se  election 
against  a  well  known  college  professor,  James 
McGregor  Bums,  who  enjoyed  ttie  support  of 
ttiervSenator  John  F.  Kennedy.  Silvio  won  re- 
election time  after  time  with  ease,  and  tie 
never  tiad  any  serkxjs  opposition.  He  came  to 
the  House  with  8  years  experience  in  ttie  Mas- 
sachusetts State  senate,  wtiere  tie  distin- 
guished himself  on  education,  labor  and  txxlg- 
etary  issues. 

When  he  arrived  in  Congress,  Silvra  se- 
cured a  seat  on  ttie  AppropriatkKis  Committee. 
He  achieved  the  distinction  of  iDecoming  ttie 
ranking  minority  member  on  ttie  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  ranking  minority  member  on  ttie 
Latxjr-Health  arxJ  Human  Servces-Educatkin 
Sutxximmittee.  In  addition,  he  served  as  a 
memtier  of  ttie  Transportation  and  Legislative 
Branch  Subcommittees,  and  as  an  ex-offick} 
memtier  on  ttie  10  remaining  appropriations 
sutxxxnmittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  and  ttie 
Latxir-Health  and  Human  Servnes-Education 
Subcommittee  with  Silvio  O.  Conte.  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  I  came  to  know  Sil;  to  re- 
spect tiim;  and  to  admire  him  greatly. 

Silvio  Conte  was  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  additk>nal  funding  for  higtier  educatkin.  He 
played  an  instrumental  role  in  preserving  the 
Pell  Grant.  TRIO  an  SEOG  programs,  and  he 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  programs  ensuring 
educatkxial  opportunity  for  all. 

Over  ttie  years,  I  had  ttie  opportunity  to 
work  ckisely  with  Sil  on  numerous  special 
projects  involving  ttie  education  comniunity. 
Just  last  year,  he  fougtit  to  increase  funding 
for  ttie  supplemental  educational  grant  pro- 
gram; expand  funding  for  FIPSE;  and  add 
nearly  Si  00  millkm  in  funding  for  ttie  TRIO 
program  to  tielp  disadvantaged  students.  Ear- 
Her  ttvs  year.  Sil  introduced  the  Postsecond- 
ary  Recognition,  Innovation.  Deregulation,  and 
Excellence  Act  of  1991.  or  PRIDE.  Sil  was 
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proud  to  sponsor  this  important  legislation 
wt«ch  includes  provisions  aimed  at  txxjsting 
our  Nation's  TRIO  programs.  Silvio  was  a 
special  frierKJ  and  with  his  passing,  the  edu- 
cation community  has  lost  a  great  champion. 

Silvio  was  also  a  strong  supporter  of  fund- 
ing for  health  care  initiatives.  He  supported 
medical  research,  mental  health,  and  funding 
for  the  care  of  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaiter,  on  February  13,  nearly  100 
Members  of  this  body  gathered  in  Pittsfield, 
MA,  to  attend  the  funeral  Mass  for  Silvio  O. 
CONTE.  This,  however,  is  only  fitting  for  our 
colleague  whose  popularity  and  magnetism 
won  him  countless  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  His  ability  to  garner  frierxis  and  build 
coalitions  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  was  his 
trademark — and  a  legacy  to  this  txxjy. 

Mr.  Speal<er,  the  one  aspect  of  SiL's  char- 
acter that  will  always  stand  out  in  my  mind 
was  his  great  courage.  Just  1  week  prior  to 
his  death  he  fiad  revealed  to  his  Republican 
colleagues  that  he  was  very  ill.  That  evening, 
however,  he  hosted  a  reception  for  the  new 
Mayor  of  Washington,  DC,  Sharon  Pratt 
Dixon.  On  tfiat  evening  you  woukl  have  never 
krKJwn  that  he  was  ill.  He  was  his  same  flam- 
boyant, charismatic  self,  ever  gracious  and 
frierxJIy.  That  was  Sil,  a  special  guy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  counted 
among  my  friends  and  colleagues  a  man  such 
as  Silvio  O.  Cont£.  I  will  miss  him  greatly 
and  I  hope  tfiat  it  is  some  comfort  to  his  wife, 
Corinne,  and  his  family,  that  so  many  others 
in  this  Chamber  share  that  emotion. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  met  Sil  Conte  long  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. Back  in  1976,  we  were  both  at  the  Re- 
puislican  Convention  in  Kansas  City. 

In  our  brief  encounter  that  lasted  only  a  few 
days  ttiat  August  1976,  I  was  impressed  by 
this  man's  atiility  to  txing  about  consensus.  He 
was  able  to  break  tension  and  disagreement 
with  his  humor  arxl  common  sense,  moving 
everyone  toward  tfie  common  good. 

It  was  hard.  If  not  impossible,  not  to  like  Sil. 
His  charm  arxl  hunnor  were  irrepressit>le,  arxj 
that  wonderful  smile  of  his  lit  up  the  darkest  of 
moods. 

Arxl  he  loved  a  wager  just  as  much  as  the 
next  guy  or,  in  this  partKular  case,  woman.  In 
my  first  year  here,  the  Kansas  City  Royals 
were  in  tiie  World  Series.  He  did  not  think  the 
Royals  coukj  pxill  it  off.  Well,  this  was  one  of 
the  few  times  ttiat  Sil  was  wrong,  and  I  got  a 
nice  lufKh  out  of  our  wager. 

We  were  all  concerned  atx>ut  Sil's  health 
during  ttie  last  couple  years,  probably  as 
much  as  tie  was.  But  he  showed  no  self-pity. 
Instead,  as  tte  drove  that  cart  with  all  ttxise 
flags  proudly  waving,  we  all  knew  that  Sil  ex- 
hibited a  spirit  arxJ  courage  that  most  of  us 
can  only  dream  about. 

Sil  had  ttie  gift  for  prose  arxJ  ekx^etxx. 
Whenever  he  was  in  this  well,  we  all  knew 
that  we  were  going  to  be  entertained  with 
words  of  wisdom  arxl  wit.  None  of  us  will  ever 
forget  his  gift  for  poetry  wtien  it  came  to  pork 
barrel  spending  and  the  budget 

Wtiiie  I  am  sure  Sil  woukj  like  me  to  re- 
member him  in  my  own  poetk:  way,  I  think  it 
would  be  rrxxe  fitting  to  remember  him  for  ttie 
great  man  tie  was  with  ttie  words  of  Henry 
Wadswofth  Longfelfow: 
Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 


For  ages  would  its  light. 

Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

Tl*e  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies. 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

Sil,  we  will  miss  you  and  rememt)er  you  al- 
ways. Goodbye,  dear  friend. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month,  we  lost  a  dear  friend,  distin- 
guistied  colleague  and  true  humanitarian  when 
Silvio  Conte  passed  away.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  Member  of  this  body  inspires  both  the  sin- 
cere affection  and  admiration  of  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But  Sil  Conte  was 
loved— and  will  be  missed — because  he  cared 
more  atx)ut  people  than  politics.  Not  that  his 
party's  philosophy  wasn't  important  to  him — it 
was.  But  more  important  were  making  deci- 
sions and  effecting  policy  as  guided  by  his 
heart  and  his  conscierxie.  In  this  day  of  cook- 
ie<utter  politicians,  sound  bites  and  positions 
dictated  by  the  latest  opinion  polls,  Sil  Conte 
was  a  refreshing  throwtack,  one  of  the  last  of 
a  vanishing  breed  in  the  House. 

Sil  Conte  left  t)ehind  many  friends  and 
warm  memories.  We  will  miss  his  drive,  his 
poetry,  his  passion,  and  his  fighting  spirit.  This 
spirit  was  never  more  In  evidence  as  he  val- 
iantly battled  the  only  foe  that  could  bring  him 
down,  cancer.  And  we'll  never  forget  his  ti- 
rades on  the  House  floor  against  what  he  felt 
were  inappropriate  spending  measures.  I  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  may  have,  from  time 
to  time,  differed  with  Sil,  but  it  was  never 
taken  personally  on  either  side.  If  a  Memt)er  of 
this  body  can  press  his  or  her  case  with 
strong  conviction  and  reasoned  argument  but 
not  offend  their  adversary,  then  they  are  more 
than  a  politician,  they  are  a  statesman.  Sil 
Conte  was  a  statesman. 

For  years,  Sil  coached  the  Republican 
baseball  team  to  more  victories  over  our  team 
of  Democrats  than  I  care  to  remember.  And 
even  though  he  got  tremendous  joy  out  of  win- 
ning, we  t}ore  him  no  ill  will  k)ecause  his  hap- 
piness was  in  the  spirit  of  good-natured  com- 
petition and  fun. 

Sil  cared  deeply  for  his  family,  his  dear  wife 
Corinne,  their  four  children,  and  six  grand- 
children. To  his  credit,  that  family  spirit  ex- 
tended to  his  staff  as  well.  How  much?  Berna- 
dette  McAuliffe,  his  personal  secretary,  was 
witi  him  for  21  years  and  7  montfis.  You  don't 
stay  around  that  long  if  you're  not  appreciated 
and  treated  well.  While  no  one  else  on  the 
staff  has  quite  that  record  of  longevity,  many 
others  did  enjoy  long  tenures  with  the  Corv 
gressman  from  the  First  Distrrct  of  Massachu- 
setts. I've  even  heard  that  many  Appropria- 
tions Committee  associate  staff  have  fond 
memories  of  him  as  well. 

Sil  we'll  miss  you.  But  as  we  get  deeper 
into  the  appropriations  cycle,  we  know  you'll 
be  up  there  watching  us  and  prot)ably  railing 
atx)ut  some  provision  or  another  in  one  of  ttie 
spending  bills.  I  only  wish  you  were  still  here 
aiTong  us  and  not  with  St.  Peter. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Silvio  Conte 
was  a  man  whose  history  was  steeped  in  ttie 
liberal  tradition  of  deep,  personal  commitment 
to  ttie  care  of  humankind.  But  it  also  a  history 
b«jlt  around  a  belief  in  fiscal  conservatism. 
Siivio  believed  in  a  government  that  cared  for 
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the  young,  the  impoverished,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. He  also  made  a  personal  cam- 
paign to  keep  the  Federal  Government's 
hands  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

This  may  seem  like  a  set  of  contradkrtions, 
but  it  is  not.  Silvio  was  way  ahead  of  his  time 
in  knowing  that  we  can  afford  to  care  for  our 
own  without  going  txoke  doing  it. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  man  of  immense  good 
humor  and  took  joy  in  every  minute  life  had  to 
offer.  His  spirit,  intelligence,  and  dedication 
were  the  emlxxjiment  of  what  Congress  is 
supposed  to  be. 

Silvio  Conte  was  a  devoted  family  man 
who  was  fiercely  proud  of  his  Italian-American 
heritage.  His  ability  to  get  along  with  virtually 
everyone  only  enfianced  his  abilities  as  a  leg- 
islator, and  tie  was  just  as  likely  to  t>e  working 
side  by  side  with  Democrats  as  he  was  with 
Repubicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  has  lost  a  true 
leader,  the  Congress  has  lost  a  gifted  col- 
league, and  we  have  all  lost  a  true  friend. 
Emily  and  I  txith  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for 
Corinne  Conte  and  tier  family,  but  we  also 
stiare  her  joy  in  having  raised  her  children 
with  orie  of  America's  originals,  a  truly  remark- 
able man. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1991,  the  American  public  lost  more 
than  a  valued  legislator  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress lost  more  than  a  respected  colleague, 
we  lost  a  cherished  friend. 

Silvio  Conte  was  truly  a  man  among  men. 
He  brought  integrity,  honor,  and  humor  to  an 
institution  so  needing  of  these  qualities.  Silvio 
Conte  had  heart,  and  he  demonstrated  this 
time  after  time  through  his  actions  tx)th  on  and 
off  the  House  floor. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  sen/ing  with  Mr.  Conte,  and 
greatly  appreciate  the  faith  he  had  in  my  abili- 
ties as  a  legislator.  Just  1  month  before  his 
death,  Sil  supported  my  appointment  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  In  ill  health, 
he  made  me  feel  welcome  as  a  new  member 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  committee.  He  firm- 
ly t)eli#ved  that  we  here  in  Washington  can 
make  $  difference.  I  for  one  am  going  to  do 
my  t)e3t  not  to  let  him  down. 

His  fervor  and  zeal  for  life  helped  form  his 
political  agenda,  and  he  took  on  that  agenda 
with  ttie  same  enthusiasm  with  which  he  errv 
braced  life.  Conte's  success  lay  in  his  human- 
itarian concern,  he  truly  cared  atx)ut  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  reminiscent  of  the  time  Sil  took  a  shot 
at  many  of  his  fellow  colleagues  whom  he 
though!  were  t)eing  frivolous  in  their  spending, 
whk;h  Sil  felt  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country.  He  presented  his  starx»  with  a 
humor  that  took  the  edge  off  of  the  accusa- 
tion. He  made  many  of  us  laugh  when  he 
showed  up  on  the  House  floor  in  a  pig's  mask 
to  complain  about  pork-tiarrel  pxilitk^s  arxl  ttie 
practk^e  of  Members  trying  to  secure  special 
benefitB  for  ttieir  constituents.  Hunxir  was  his 
asset,  Sil  loved  to  make  people  laugh. 

But  Sil  couUnt  txing  a  smile  to  anyone's 
face  ttie  day  he  tokj  us  at  a  meeting  of  Re- 
publican memtiers  of  the  Appropriations  Con> 
mittee  ttiat  ttie  treatment  for  his  progressive 
cancer  was  not  working.  He  was  such  an  opti- 
mist, always  upbeat.  That  day  he  was  not  too 
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optimistic,  that  day  SiL  coukJ  not  make  us 
laugh — we  coukl  only  cry. 

A  superb  legislator,  an  horK>rable  man,  a 
k}yal  frierxl— he  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  Congress- 
man Silvio  Conte.  Throughout  his  distin- 
guished life,  Silvio  was  a  man  of  commit- 
ment— commitment  to  his  country,  commit- 
ment to  duty,  and  commitment  to  ttie  Con- 
gress he  k>ved  so  nrHJCh. 

In  1979  when  Silvio  t)ecame  the  ranking 
minority  of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee, 
he  also  became  an  ex-offk:k}  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The 
condition  of  our  Armed  Forces  at  that  time 
was  mediocre — planes  coukjnt  fly  because  of 
the  lack  of  spare  parts,  a  high  percentage  of 
recruits  were  not  high  school  graduates,  mo- 
rale of  the  troops  was  at  rock  bottom,  and  the 
Soviets  were  expanding  their  empire  into  Af- 
ghanistan and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

When  Silvio  ended  his  service  in  Congress, 
America  was  standing  tall  in  the  worid.  Morale 
of  tfie  troops  was  excellent,  spare  parts  for  air- 
craft were  ample,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
military  was  dramatized  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Believe  me,  it  was  no  coincidence  that 
Silvio  Conte  served  as  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Defense  Sutxximmittee  and  Massachu- 
setts was  one  of  the  top  States  in  the  Nation 
in  terms  of  per  capita  expenditure  of  defense 
funds  among  the  various  States. 

Every  aspect  of  Silvio  Conte's  life  was  a 
commitment  to  duty — his  duty  in  World  War  II, 
his  duty  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate, 
and  his  duty  in  ttie  Congress  where  he  so  ably 
represented  his  constituents  arxj  his  country. 

Duty  was  not  something  that  Silvio  Conte 
consciously  thought  about.  Duty  was  in  the 
Tiber  of  his  soul.  Duty  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  worW  to  him.  To  Silvio  Conte, 
duty  was  simply  a  way  of  life. 

I  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  this  country  has 
lost  a  great  statesman.  To  his  lovely  wife  and 
family,  I  extend  my  sincere  condolences.  They 
can  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  in  his 
many  years  in  Congress,  Silvio  left  his  mark 
on  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
gather  today  to  rememtwr  our  colleague  and 
friend,  Silvio  Conte,  many  of  his  best  traits 
come  to  mind;  his  honesty,  integrity  arxl  can- 
dor, his  sharp  wit  arxJ  sense  of  humor,  ar>d 
most  importantly  his  commitment  to  put>lic 
sen/ice. 

PERSIAN  GULF 

One  of  SiL's  last  remarics  on  the  House  floor 
was  directed  at  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  and  at 
Saddam  Hussein  in  particular.  I  sat  with  Sil  on 
the  House  fkx>r  on  January  30  when  he  for- 
mulated Ns  thoughts.  As  deriKKistration  of 
Silvio's  unk)ue  ability  to  cut  through  the  bluff 
of  politics  to  speak  directly  to  important  issues, 
let  me  quote  his  comments: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes  me  as  strang-e  every 
time  I  hear  a  report  which  says  that  Saddam 
Hussein  follows  through  on  his  word. 

The  1923  Geneva  treaty,  signed  by  Iraq,  ex- 
plicitly i>rohlbits  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons and  poisonous  gas  as  a  means  of  wa^ng 
warfare.  And  for  years,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
used  chemical  weapons  against  Iran. 

The  1949  Geneva  protocols  demand  the  hu- 
mane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.   Yet, 


Saddam  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  mistreat 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  brutally  parade 
their  bruised  bodies  before  the  world. 

In  1972,  Iraq  participated  in  and  signed  an 
international  agreement  which  called  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  "development,  production, 
or  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons."  And 
each  nation  which  signed  the  treaty  prom- 
ised to  destroy  any  biological  weapons  in 
their  ai-senal  within  9  months. 

And  in  1977,  Iraq  participated  in  and  signed 
an  international  agreement  which  prohibited 
the  use  of  "hostile  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques  by  the  military."  Under  this 
treaty,  Iraq  agreed  not  to  use  their  military 
to  harm  the  environment  In  any  way  which 
would  have  widespread,  long-lasting  or  se- 
vere effects. 

A  man  of  his  word,  Mr.  Speaker?  Saddam 
Hussein  is  a  man  of  lies!  And  he  will  be  held 
accountable  for  his  war  crimes  as  well  as  for 
his  crimes  against  the  environment. 

Silvio's  remarks  about  Saddam  Hussein  are 
right  on  target.  And  as  this  crisis  is  txought  to 
a  conclusion,  I  agree  that  we  must  hold  Hus- 
sein accountable  for  the  atrocities  he  has 
committed  against  tx)th  mankind  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

LIHEAP 

As  everyone  in  this  body  knows,  and  as 
most  low-income  citizens  of  the  Northeast 
know,  Silvio  was  a  leading  advocate  of  social 
programs  to  help  those  in  need  throughout  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  The  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  [LIHEAP]  is 
an  example  of  such  a  program;  it  provides  crit- 
k;al  help  to  those  indivkJuals  with  the  greatest 
financial  difficulties  in  heating  their  homes. 
When  funding  for  this  program  was  threat- 
ened, Sil  worked  diligently  to  ensure  that  it 
was  restored.  As  a  tritxjte  to  his  tenacity  and 
effectiveness,  he  was  successful  every  time. 

EDUCATKDN 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Silvio  was  a  wonderful 
friend  of  the  educatk>n  and  health  commu- 
nities. He  was  a  champion  for  higher  edu- 
cation, chapter  1,  biomedical  research,  pro- 
grams assisting  those  with  disabilities,  and 
countless  others. 

One  example  of  Silvio's  efforts  in  the  edu- 
catk}n  arena  is  his  involvement  with  the  issue 
of  chikjren's  attention  defkat  disorders.  Chil- 
dren with  attention  dericit  disorders  make  up  3 
to  5  percent  of  the  chikjren's  population  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year,  Silvio  included  funds 
in  the  Latx>r,  HHS  Appropriatktns  bill  estab- 
lishing  a  center  for  chikjren  with  attention  defi- 
cit disorders.  Even  my  own  constituents  have 
requested  that  I  thank  Silvio  in  my  remariu 
for  his  contribution  to  this  important  accom- 
plishment. 

Just  days  before  we  lost  Silvio,  he  intro- 
duced tfie  Postsecondary  Recognition,  Inrwva- 
tion,  Deregulatk>n,  and  Excellence  Act  of  1991 
[PRIDE].  PRIDE  represents  an  expansive  ef- 
fort which  shouM  serve  as  a  nrxxjel  for  future 
educatkin  reform  proposals. 

I  had  both  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  SiL  over  the  last  decade  on  in- 
creasing funding  for  Gallaudet  University.  In 
recognitkm  of  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Gallaudet  University,  this  Nation's  landmark 
educatk>nal  institutkKi  for  deaf  people,  Sil  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  degree  in 
1 987.  The  inscription  accompanying  Sil's  hon- 
orary doctorate  of  law  degree  perhaps  is  tfie 


best  tritxjte  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Gallau- 
det University: 

Nurtured  by  the  Berkshire  Hills,  this  illus- 
trious son  of  Massachusetts,  whose  vision  in- 
cludes the  entire  Nation,  and  whose  distinc- 
tion has  been  honored  abroad,  has  never  for- 
gotten his  root*.  In  a  lifetime  of  public  serv- 
ice that  has  made  him  a  legendary  figure  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  he  has  been  an  inde- 
fatigable supporter  for  programs  that  en- 
hance the  individual,  decency  and  human 
fuUfillment  of  all  citizens.  He  has  witnessed 
extraordinary  accomplishments  of  individ- 
uals bom  with  handicaps  who  are  now  pro- 
ductive members  in  society.  During  nearly 
three  decades  in  the  House  and  from  his  days 
in  the  State  Senate  in  Massachusetts,  we 
owe  him  and  will  always  owe  him  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knovtring  Silvio  wtien  I  say  his 
presence  in  the  House  will  be  greatly  missed; 
It  is  like  a  light  has  gone  off  in  the  people's 
House  than  can  never  be  relit. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  great  American — Silvio  Conte.  It  was  my 
distinct  privilege  to  sen/e  with  Sil  for  25  years. 

Sil  was  Ixwn  and  raised  in  tfie  town  of  Pitts- 
field,  MA,  and  for  the  last  32  years  he  faithfully 
represented  tfiat  town  and  the  entire  First  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.  Sil  t>egan  his  career  of 
put)lic  servce  with  the  Seat)ees  in  Worid  War 
II,  serving  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  After  grad- 
uating from  Boston  College  Law  Sctioot  in 
1949,  he  successfully  ran  for  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Senate  serving  there  from  1951  to 
1958.  In  1959,  he  began  his  tenure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

President  Bush  has  said  that  Silvio  Conte 
"lifted  people's  spirits  by  just  walking  into  a 
room"  and  I  would  totally  agree.  If  ttiere  ever 
was  a  colorful  character  wtio  walked  through 
this  Chamber,  It  vras  Silvio  Conte.  Few  can 
forget  the  eloquent  and  forceful  speeches  fie 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Often  empk>y- 
ing  his  great  sense  of  humor,  he  always  made 
his  point  in  a  way  tfiat  woukj  be  remembered 
t>y  ttiose  wtx)  heard  him  speak. 

His  position  as  ranking  Reput)lk:an  on  tfie 
full  Apjxopriations  Committee  was  one  of  the 
most  pivotal  in  the  Natk>n.  From  tfiat  commit- 
tee seat,  Sil  had  to  wrestle  with  the  ever-de- 
clining Federal  budget,  the  still-growing  defnit, 
and  at  the  same  time  ensure  that  tfx)se  wfx) 
needed  Federal  assistance  were  provided  with 
adequate  funds.  Certainly  no  easy  task,  yet 
Silvio  Conte  executed  this  responsibility  with 
great  distinctk>n.  He  was  a  strong  advocate 
and  voice  for  ttiose  wfio  couM  not  always 
speak  for  tfiemsetves — ^tfie  ekterty,  the  poor, 
and  tfie  chikjren  of  our  Natk>n. 

His  wisdom  and  his  passk>n  will  t>e  sorely 
missed.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Ginny,  and  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  Corinne 
and  the  entire  Conte  family. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  start 
out  by  thanking  arxl  commending  the  gerv 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley] 
and  our  Republican  leader  [Mr.  Michel]  for 
taking  this  time  today.  On  this  occaskxi,  it  is 
truly  a  special  order. 

There  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sparkle  missing 
from  this  Chamber.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  paler,  more  two-dimenskxial,  less  vi- 
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brant  The  Congress  and  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  lesser  places.  Silvio  Conte  is  gone. 

SiL  took  with  him  ideals  about  and  enthu- 
siasm for  public  service  which  we  could  all  ad- 
mire but  have  little  hope  of  emulating.  What 
politics  in  the  age  of  television  tacks  is  pre- 
cisely wfiat  SiL  CONTE  brought  to  it:  Passion, 
arxJ  tfw  unhesitating  exuttatk>n  in  the  world 
around  him. 

Conversely,  what  characterizes  contem- 
porary politics  is  precisely  what  Sil  Conte 
avoided:  That  humorless  acrinwny  and  per- 
sonal animosity  that,  sadly,  has  seeped  into 
the  body  politic  today.  Not  for  Sil  Conte,  not 
ever — Sil  might  have  been  your  adversary  on 
an  issue,  but  never  an  enemy. 

I  started  getting  to  know  Silvio  Conte  back 
a  decade  ago  in  the  budget  battles  early  in  the 
Reagan  administration.  Not  too  many  are  left 
in  the  House  wtw  can  claim  to  have  been  fel- 
low insects  with  Sil — we  were  gypsy  moth  Re- 
publicans togettier.  Sitting  at  a  tat)le  with  Sil, 
poring  over  a  txxjget,  was  equal  parts  instruc- 
tion in  how  Congress  works,  and  in  how  a 
budget  isnt  about  numbers,  but  about  real 
lives  arxl  real  people. 

Sil  knew,  for  example,  that  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance  wasnl  simply  a  line  item  in  a 
bu^t,  to  be  adjusted  according  to  other 
needs.  Arxl  because  he  knew  that  and  fought 
for  ttiat  assistance,  today,  with  winter's  Icy  chill 
settled  aaoss  my  State  of  Maine,  there  are 
some  families  wfx)  are  warm  arxj  safe  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  been.  They  have  Sil 
COf^TE  to  thank. 

In  so  many  ottier  areas  as  well,  from  higher 
educatk>n  assistance  to  school  lunches,  Silvio 
Conte  consistently  took  stands  to  defend  the 
geruiine  human  interests  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  all  of  New  England.  So  much  of 
what  he  dkj  was  of  help  to  my  State  of  Maine 
that  it  seemed  we  had  a  third  Member  of  Corv 
gress. 

Of  course,  as  a  New  Englander,  Sil  Conte 
also  had  the  misfortune  to  live  urxjer  our  re- 
gk>n's  curse:  The  failure  of  ttie  Boston  Red 
Sox  to  win  the  World  Series  once  during  his 
69  years.  Somehow,  though,  I  get  the  feeling 
that  Sil  is  up  there  in  fieaven  trying  to  wangle 
some  divine  assistance  for  tfie  Boston  pitching 
staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks  and  montfis 
ahead.  I  know  that  I'll  feel  the  absence  of  Sil 
Conte,  even  in  the  smaller  things.  His  cart 
wnth  its  flags  no  k>nger  stationed  by  the  Ray- 
bum  subway.  Or  a  rousing  crescendo  in  de- 
bate that  never  occurs. 

But  I  win  remind  myself,  as  I  hope  Sil's  wife 
Corinne  will,  ttiat  even  tfx>ugh  his  life  ended 
far  too  earfy,  Silvio  Conte  drank  long  and  full 
from  ttie  rich  cup  of  life.  The  words  of  Rot)er1 
Browning  capture  It  well: 
How  good  Is  man's  life,  the  mere  living!  How 

nt  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  for- 
ever In  joy! 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  my  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  for  re- 
questing ttiis  time  today  to  horx>r  one  of  the 
truly  iegervlary  Americans  ever  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  time  reserved  this  evening  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Silvio  Conte  win  only  alk)w  us  to  skim 
tt>e  surface  of  the  great  contributions  he  has 
made  to  our  Nation  over  the  past  33  years. 


His  legislative  accomplishments  are  nrtany,  his 
tiraless  work  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  unquestioned,  and  his  humor  and  poetry  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  our  colleagues  in  ttie 
House. 

This  evening  I  want  to  tell  you  about  ttie 
human  side  of  Silvio  Conte.  Beneath  a 
sometimes  gruff  exterior  was  an  undying  com- 
passion and  concern  for  those  most  in  need, 
wfiether  they  were  the  poor  and  eWerty  shiver- 
ing in  the  night  because  they  were  unatile  to 
pay  their  heating  bUte  or  the  inner-city  youth 
who  needed  a  chance  to  attend  college. 

My  family  had  a  special  opportunity  to  feel 
the  warmth  of  this  compassion  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  life  as  he  sought  to  encour- 
age and  comfort  my  daughter  Pam,  who  was 
going  through  a  t}one  marrow  transplant  in 
Minnesota  to  save  her  life  and  rid  her  of  leu- 
kemia. It  was  at  a  time  wfien  Silvio  was  him- 
self fighting  his  own  t>attle  with  cancer,  that  he 
penned  a  letter  to  Pam  which  she  received 
during  the  most  difficult  time  of  her  procedure. 
I  want  to  share  that  letter  with  you  t)ecause  it 
captures  the  true  spirit  that  drove  Silvio 
Conte.  He  wrote  Pam  on  Decemt)er  19,  1990, 
saying: 

Dear  Pamela:  Your  father  has  been  a 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  We  serve  in 
the  Congress  together,  and  he  also  serves 
with  me  on  the  House  of  Representatives  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Let  me  also  tell 
you  that  he  has  been  very  supportive  and  In- 
spirational to  me  because  I,  myself,  have 
carried  on  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  took  a  special  in- 
terest when  I  heard  that  his  daughter  would 
be  undergoing  a  bone  marrow  transplant  and 
would  be  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  months. 

As  one  who  knows  the  battle,  I  can  tell  you 
the  idea  of  cancer  reminds  us  of  our  mortal- 
ity, and  idle  time  in  a  hospital  leads  to  bore- 
dom and  fear.  You  must  remember  though 
Pamela,  the  power  of  the  mind  is  a  wondrous 
thing,  and  your  will  can  be  the  strongest 
mnscle  you  have.  You  can  beat  this  because 
you  know  you  can.  and  you  must  have  the 
attitude  of  a  quarterback  before  the  cham- 
pionship or  a  field  general  on  the  eve  of  final 
victory.  You  can  win  if  you  fight. 

Keep  up  the  fight,  Pamela,  and  be  sure  and 
come  see  me  when  you  next  visit  your  fa- 
ther's office  in  Washington. 

Looking  forward  to  your  speedy  recovery. 
Love. 

Silvio. 

Silvio  certainly  knew  the  tiattle  arxj  took  his 
own  advice  to  heart.  Despite  suffering  from  a 
form  of  cancer  that  ravaged  his  txxly,  Silvio 
kept  on  with  the  work  of  the  people.  He  never 
slowed  his  pace  and  he  most  certainly  never 
gave  up  hope.  Right  up  until  his  final  hours, 
SuvKD  fought  for  his  life  with  the  same  ferocity 
that  he  pounded  the  podium  of  this  House  to 
right  a  wrong  or  to  help  another  in  need. 

Silvio's  warm  thoughts  were  an  inspiration 
to  Pam  just  as  his  words  and  deeds  will  tong 
be  an  inspiration  to  thousands  if  not  millions  of 
Americans,  many  of  whom  never  had  the  spe- 
cial opportunity  to  meet  Silvio,  but  will  benefit 
from  his  lifetime  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Silvio  Conte  was  one  of 
those  unique  people  who  comes  along  just 
orKe  in  a  lifetime.  His  furor  and  hurrwr  may 
never  be  replaced  in  this  House.  His  great- 
ness will  be  that  against  which  current  and  fu- 
ture Members  are  measured. 
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His  mennory  and  inspiration,  however,  will 
live  on  forever.  My  daughter  and  I  v^ll  treasure 
his  wofds  and  erxxxjragement  at  our  time  of 
greatest  need  just  as  we  will  all  treasure  our 
memories  of  his  wit  and  wisdom  arxJ  his  undy- 
ing k>ve  for  our  Natk>n  and  his  home  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  tieen 
noted,  the  late  Silvio  O.  Conte  was  one  of 
the  beat  toved  members  of  this  House.  An  en- 
tertaining and  effective  orator,  he  possessed  a 
tilting  wit  and  a  spirited  sense  of  humor.  As  a 
fiscal  conservative,  he  was  as  tough  on  waste- 
ful spending  as  any  Member  of  this  txxly. 

The  (on  of  Italian  immigrants,  and  a  veteran 
of  Worjd  War  II.  Silvio  Conte  was  elected  in 
1958  and  served  32  years  as  an  esteemed 
Memtier  of  this  body.  In  his  1 7th  term,  he  was 
truly  an  institution  unto  himself.  In  my  opinion, 
Sil  Comte  was  one  of  the  greatest  things  ever 
to  come  out  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

As  player-manager  of  ibe  Reput)lican  corv 
gressional  baseball  team  since  1962,  Sil  led 
us  to  lin  awesome  17-7-1  record.  He  man- 
aged the  likes  of  the  illustrious  pitcfwr.  Bob 
Michel,  and  that  famous  first  baseman, 
George  Bush.  For  the  past  9  years.  I  was  one 
of  those  coached  by  Sil  Conte,  which  was 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my  congres- 
sional career. 

SiLVO  Conte  was  an  avid  hunter  and  a 
rwted  wikj  game  gourmet.  He  was  an 
affk:ionado  of  ttie  good  things  in  life,  it  is  true, 
but  rrxKe  importantly,  Sil  appreciated  the  im- 
portant things  in  life.  Like  most  Red  Sox  fans, 
he  was  loyal  in  thie  face  of  any  circumstarx^es, 
arxl  as  the  thousands  of  frierxfs  he  leaves  t)e- 
hirxJ  wHl  testify,  tiis  good  humor  was  simply  irv 
domitable. 

Sil,  thank  you  for  fighting  for  me,  thank  you 
for  serving  with  me,  thank  you  for  coaching 
me,  and  thank  you  for  your  friendship  and  for 
all  the  joy  you  brought  us. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tritHJte  to  our  friend 
and  statesman.  Congressman  Silvio  Conte. 
Silvio  fias  had  an  enormous  impact  on  this 
legislative  body  and  on  those  he  represented 
in  the  First  District  of  Massachusetts.  His  end- 
less dedication  to  txith  entities  epitomizes  a 
legacy  that  is,  without  question,  outstanding. 

Silvio  Conte  distinguished  himself  as  a 
doer  of  deeds,  who  knew  the  art  of  motivation 
and  the  triumph  of  high  acheivement.  Although 
we  were  adversaries  on  some  issues  and  en- 
gaged in  fierce  detiate  on  occasion,  Silvio 
was  always  a  gentleman — quk:k  to  share  his 
good  humor  arxJ  enthusiastic  spirit  with  others. 
And  all  ttie  while,  he  proved  to  be  a  consistent 
example  of  commonsense  and  practk:al  re- 
sults, in  oftentimes  complex  and  complk^ted 
circunretarx^es. 

He  worked  diligently  in  his  efforts  to  be  re- 
sponsible with  taxpayer  dollars  and  will  long 
be  retnembered  for  his  spirit  of  t)ipartisan- 
ship — enhancing  his  ability  to  work  effectively 
on  tx}th  sides  of  the  aisle.  All  of  us  will  fondly 
remerttoer  Silvio  Conte,  a  worthy  and  re- 
spected colleague. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conrv 
mend  Messrs.  Moakley  and  Michel,  who 
have  taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  great 
colleague,  the  late  Silvio  O.  Conte.  My  first 
encounter  with  Mr.  Conte  was  some  20  years 
ago,  wben  he  was  a  young  memtier  of  the 
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House,  and  I  was  Chairman  of  tiie  Federal 
Maritime  Conwnission.  Meeting  Mr.  Conte 
then,  I  remember  being  awed  by  this  Repub- 
lican, wtx)  seemed  to  enjoy  needling  a  fellow 
Republican.  In  recent  years,  I  have  t>ecome 
rrK>re  in  awe  of  such  a  powerful  Republican 
who  had  been  in  the  House  for  over  25  years 
from  a  very  Democratic  State.  He  may  have 
represented  the  minority  party,  but  one  would 
never  consider  him  a  minority  even  though  he 
came  from  a  strongly  Democratic  State. 

Silvio  Conte  set  an  example  for  all  of  us 
on  how  to  be  a  true  legislator,  as  opposed  to 
being  a  politician,  although  he  did  both  with 
equal  elan.  Mr.  Conte  would  not  support  a 
piece  of  legislation  he  did  not  believe  in,  even 
if  it  meant  raising  tfie  ire  of  his  party's  leader- 
ship, or  the  administration's.  Conversely,  he 
supported  measures  that  may  have  seemed 
liberal  at  the  time,  but  made  ultimate  sense, 
such  as  appropriations  for  AIDS  research. 

These  are  lessons  that  all  of  us  should  take 
to  heart.  Silvio  Conte  was  not  an  individual 
wfK)  maintained  a  narrow  political  ideology, 
but  who  took  the  time  to  sit  t}ack  arxj  look  at 
the  t)ig  pk^ure.  Too  many  of  us  look  for  a 
short-term  gain,  and  fail  to  see  the  possible 
long-term  consequences  of  a  price  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Not  that  these  are  the  only  qualities  that 
made  him  ttie  great  man  that  he  was.  He  typi- 
fied the  American  dream.  The  son  of  an  immi- 
grant factory  worker,  he  rose  to  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, ranking  minority  member  on  perhaps 
the  nx>st  powerful  Committee  in  the  House. 

Nevertheless,  he  never  intentionally  lauded 
his  position  over  his  colleagues.  He  always 
had  time  to  listen  to  opposing  viewpoints,  from 
his  colleagues  and  his  constituents,  and  de- 
cided carefully  before  voicing  his  support  or 
opposition  on  a  given  measure.  Mr.  Conte 
had  the  at>ility  to  communk:ate  with  anyone, 
whether  it  was  a  wori<er,  a  Senator  or  even 
the  PreskJent.  This  is  a  sign  of  a  truly  great 
man. 

We  already  miss  him — particularly  the  cigar 
smoking  Italian-Amerk^n  riding  along  on  his 
scooter  on  whk;h  he  flew  both  the  Italian  and 
American  flags. 

I  salute  Silvio  Conte  for  provkjing  the  rest 
of  us  with  a  role  model  to  follow.  Legislator, 
politKian,  sportsman,  Mr.  Conte  represented 
the  aristotelian  kleal  of  a  true  man,  and  a  true 
leader. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker,  an  effort  on 
my  part  to  summarize  the  accomplishments  of 
this  man,  a  friend,  Silvio  Conte,  appears  so 
daunting  because  of  its  vast  length.  But  of 
course  it  is  not  for  this  list  alone  that  we  cher- 
ish his  memory.  It  is  tfie  style  and  joy  with 
whk;h  he  undertook  his  wori^. 

SiL  and  I  shared  a  dedk^tion  to  passion  for 
educatkm  that  often  had  us  fighting  the  same 
cause.  Our  allegiarx^  with  Bill  Natcher, 
Carl  Perkins,  Gus  Hawkins  and  others  was 
successful  often  due  to  his  efforts. 

His  devotnn  to  Amerwan  youngsters 
through  his  support  of  Chapter  1  and  his  com- 
mitment to  literacy  programs,  such  as  Adult 
Educatkxi  and  Even  Start,  gave  us  many  op- 
portunities to  work  together.  Tfie  robust  growth 
in  tfiese  programs  in  recent  years  was  in  large 
part  due  to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
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Of  course,  I  will  only  be  one  of  the  many 
who  will  miss  his  cotorful  partcipation  in  the 
det>ate  on  th*)  House  fkxx.  His  jocular  ap- 
proach seemed  to  bring  some  degree  of 
sense  to  our  often  overiy  serious  discussion  of 
tfie  issues.  His  wit  made  us  laugh  at  our- 
selves, a  useful  change  from  practice  in  the 
House.  Having  seen  him,  wfio  can  ever  forget 
tfie  waving  fiands,  the  flying  tie,  tfie  silly 
rhynnes  and  the  raised  eyebrows  of  another 
Conte  tirade?  How  they  will  be  missed. 

But  most  of  all,  I  will  remember  Sil  Conte 
as  the  rrwst  passk)nate  Red  Sox  fan.  I  thought 
I  held  that  title  until  I  met  Silvio.  The  pain  or 
exultation  he  woukj  feel  at  tfie  failure  or  suc- 
cess of  a  Roger  Clemens  piitch;  tfie  mixture 
and  anger  for  Billy  Buckner;  tfie  love  of  Dewey 
Evans  and  Yaz;  and  of  course,  the  never-end- 
ing angst  of  tieing  so  close  and  yet  so  far 
away — ^tfie  ever-suffering  Sox  fan. 

Thank  you  Silvio,  may  God  t^less  you  every 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  our 
colleagues  and  tfie  publk:  the  enclosed  letter 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  Education  Ted  Sand- 
ers expressing  the  Department's  thanks  for 
the  contrit)utions  of  Silvio  Conte.  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  tfie  sentiments  con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Sanders. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
Washington,  DC.  February  26,  1992. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  I  proudly  join  the 
Congress  today  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
the  truly  great  statesmen  of  our  time — the 
Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

During  the  past  32  years,  while  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Silvio 
Conte  worked  with  four  Secretaries  of  Edu- 
cation and  twelve  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation— from  both  political  parties.  He 
worked  with  one  aim  in  mind:  to  ensure  that 
all  Americans  enjoy  equal  access  to  the  high- 
est quality  education. 

In  the  world  of  education,  Silvio  Conte 
was  a  friend  and  a  fighter.  He  was  a  friend  of 
disadvantaged  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children,  of  needy  college  students,  of 
children  and  adults  with  disabilities,  of  the 
limited  English  proficient,  of  the  gifted  and 
talented,  and,  indeed,  of  every  student, 
teacher,  and  parent  in  America.  He  shared 
with  us  all  his  ideas,  his  visions,  his  energy, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  courage  and  his  dedica- 
tion. 

He  was  a  fighter.  He  fought  for  funding  for 
over  200  major  education  programs  under 
such  laws  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Carl  Per- 
kins Vocational  Eklucation  Act,  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  the  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act,  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
and  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act. 

The  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
the  American  people  will  miss  Silvio  Conte. 
Although  he  is  not  here  with  us  today,  he 
left  a  legacy  that  will  live  on  with  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans,  that  learn- 
ing never  ends. 
Sincerely, 

Ted  Sanders, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  Silvio  O.  Conte.  The  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress,  the  people  of  ttiis  country 
and  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  iiave  tost 
one  of  tfieir  great  leaders.  S<L's  buoyancy, 
wann  character,  and  zest  for  life  win  be  greatty 
missed  by  aN  wtw  had  the  honor  to  serve  with 
him  in  tfie  House  of  Representatives. 

Whether  Sil  was  working  to  provkle  energy 
assistance  to  tfie  poor  or  leading  the  charge 
against  wasteful  Government  spending  and 
pori(  ban-el  projects,  he  conveyed  his  priorities 
with  passton  and  sincerity.  The  list  of  Sil 
COKTE's  accomplishments  is  kxig,  but  I  am 
certain  that  fie  will  be  remembered  mostly  for 
his  atiility  to  negotiate  a  compromise. 

No  one  will  ever  replace  Silvio  Conte.  For 
all  of  us  who  strive  to  be  tfie  best  publk;  serv- 
ant we  can  be,  we  tfiank  you  for  your  exanv 
pie,  and  tfie  dedcated  servce  you  performed 
for  our  country. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years 
tfiat  I  have  served  in  this  txxjy,  I  have  haid  the 
privilege  of  working  with  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  from  all  quarters  of  our  Natkxi,  from  all 
the  diverse  backgrounds  and  points  of  view 
tfiat  coukl  possibly  exist.  I  have  always  tried  to 
gravitate  to  those  wfx)  i  believed  shared  with 
me  a  sensitivity  to  tfiose  wtio  were  in  greatest 
need  of  a  voKe  in  the  natnnal  debate  and 
ttiose  wfK)  were  sensitive  to  tfiose  wfK>  were 
less  fortunate.  I  fiave  never  altowed  partisan 
labels  to  define  wfio  among  any  colleiagues  I 
woukJ  sfiare  this  passkxi  for  justk:e.  No  one 
among  our  colleagues  fiad  a  greater  sense  of 
justice  more  passionately  expressed  than 
Silvio  Conte  and  I  am  glad  to  have  shared 
this  passk>n  with  him. 

Sil  Cor^TE  took  his  positk)ns  on  basis  of 
fundamental  hunnan  values  and  he  made  his 
friends  on  the  content  of  tfieir  cfiaracter.  He 
was  remarttable  in  this  txxly  in  tfiat  fie  never 
allowed  party  label  to  constrain  his  views  or 
his  cfioice  of  friends.  Perfiaps  ttiat  is  why  he 
was  so  loved  among  his  colleagues  and 
among  tfiose  wfio  work  for  this  institutton. 

For  example,  fie  woukj  decide  wfik:h  fund- 
raisers of  colleagues  he  woukJ  attend  not  sole- 
ly on  the  party  of  the  candklate,  but  his  friend- 
ship to  tfie  candkjate.  I  can  remember  tfiat  his 
friendship  with  our  late  and  betoved  colleague, 
Joe  Addabbo  was  so  strong  tfiat  SiL  would 
travel  to  Joe's  district  to  attend  his  fundraisers. 
It  might  have  been  tfie  good  Italian  food  Joe 
served  and  tfiat  Sil  toved  that  took  him  to 
Ozone  Part(,  Queens,  but  I  truly  tfiink  it  was 
his  k>ve  for  Joe.  In  a  txxty  wfiere  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  go  our  own  way,  sekJom  stopping  to 
get  to  know  each  otfier  beyond  tfie  superfKtal- 
ity  of  our  politk:s,  a  man  like  Sil  Conte  who 
can  stop  to  create  and  nourish  ctose  and  inti- 
mate relattonships  with  his  colleagues  and 
allow  all  around  him  to  bask  in  his  gtow  is  a 
rare  and  wonderful  toeing. 

His  tieautiful  gift  for  oratory  and  outraged, 
but  always  honest,  indignatton  only  made  us 
love  him  even  more.  No  one  couW  cut  to  tfie 
quk;k  of  an  issue  and  make  us  think  about  tfie 
reality  of  wfiat  we  were  doing  like  Sil  Conte. 
No  one  from  tfie  Northeast  couU  do  a  better 
job  of  expressing  our  frustratkyi  atXMJt  tfie  flow 
of  resources  from  our  regkxi  to  other  parts  of 
the  natton  wfiile  we  continued  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  our  less  advantaged. 

Finally,  of  great  importance  to  me  was 
Silvio  Conte's  dedicatton  to  justne  and  civil 
rights.  In  an  era  wfien  tfie  fidelity  of  many  who 
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once  claimed  dedication  to  the  effort  to  assure 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
race  or  sex  is  in  question  I  could  always  de- 
pend on  Silvio  COfTE  to  do  the  right  thing. 

When  one  serves  over  two  decades  in  this 
body  one  expects  to  lose  dear  friends  and  see 
the  giants  to  pass.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
passing  does  come  it  is  no  less  sad.  I  will 
deaity   miss   our   t}eloved   colleague.   Silvio 

CONTE. 

Mr.  CX)UGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  3  years 
of  a  courageous  battle  against  prostate  carv 
cer,  our  colleague,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  died  at 
the  age  of  69.  There  was  no  more  beloved 
and  respected  Member  of  this  House. 

SiLVK)  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1958,  after  serving  8  years 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate.  Ever 
since,  his  flamboyant  personality  has  domi- 
nated the  House  and,  especially,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Silvio  was  a  long-time 
member  of  ttiat  committee  and  had  t)een  rank- 
ing Republican  since  1979. 

As  an  Appropriations  Committee  member,  I 
had  the  personal  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to 
him  on  tfVB  Transportation  Appropriations  Sut>- 
committee.  Wtiat  a  treat  to  see  first  tiand  what 
ttie  committee,  the  Congress,  the  country,  and 
the  world  were  watching  with  great  glee. 
SiLVK)  was  a  master  in  using  humor  and 
harmless  pranks  mixed  with  warmth  to  high- 
light legislative  points.  Who  hasn't  laughed 
over  his  poetry,  pig  masks,  songs,  or  name 
calling?  Even  "young  slasher"  David  Stock- 
man and  "fat  cat"  Senators  had  to  admire 
him. 

Silvio  Conte's  rapier  wit  made  opponents 
cringe,  but  he  always  laughed,  as  well,  at  him- 
self— and  it  always  had  a  purpose  in  the  Inter- 
est of  this  constituency  or  the  Nation. 

This  unique  approach  made  him  a  most  ef- 
fective legislator.  He  had  great  interest  in,  and 
influence  over,  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from 
producing  a  project  for  his  western  Massachu- 
setts district  to  controlling  the  outcome  of  an- 
nual appropriatk>ns  t>ills. 

Silvio  was  not  one  to  shrink  from  exercising 
that  influence.  He  cared  passionately  for  mat- 
ters relating  to  education,  environment,  and 
health,  arxj  proudly  took  a  stance  in  their  de- 
fense even  when  it  conflicted  with  the  adminis- 
tration or  members  of  his  own  party.  With  le- 
gions of  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  every  admin- 
istration. Silvio  nx)st  often  got  what  he  want- 
ed. 

The  passing  of  Silvio  Conte  may  also  be 
the  passing  of  an  era.  He  saw  a  larger  Fed- 
eral Government  role  in  caring  for  the  needs 
of  other  people  and  enjoyed  well-publicized 
arxJ  humanizing  outside  interests  such  as 
hunting  and  baseball.  He  did  not  take  himself 
as  seriously  as  he  took  his  wortc.  Silvio  was 
one  in  a  millkHi  and  it  will  be  a  k)ng  time,  if 
ever,  before  we  see  someone  even  come 
dose  to  his  high  spirits,  good  cheer,  and  in- 
domitable courage. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  a 
colleague  is  always  a  very  difficult  time  for 
Members  of  tfiis  institution.  The  passing  of  a 
(enow  MerTt>er  of  Congress  causes  each  of  us 
to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  brevity  of  life, 
and  question  how  history — and  this  institu- 
tfef>— win  remember  ourselves. 


JMI 


As  Memt)ers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives we  are  all  fortunate  in  that  we  have  been 
granted  the  opportunity  to  make  the  lives  of 
otir  fellow  man  better— to  somehow  ease  the 
burdens  of  the  downtrodden,  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  the  poor,  and  to  teach  those  seeking 
knovtdedge.  This  is  the  true  task  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  this  is  the  task  we  take  on  when 
we  accept  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  cannot  say  I  was  the 
best  of  friends  of  Mr.  Conte,  since  my  first 
days  in  Congress  I  realized  Silvio  Conte  was 
no  ordinary  legislator.  Silvio  Conte  knew  the 
true  task  of  Government,  and  never  strayed 
from  the  course  of  trying  to  help  his  fellow 
man. 

Few  members  of  this  Chamtier  can  ever 
claim  to  have  as  many  friends — both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican — as  Mr.  Conte.  Few 
Members  can  claim  to  have  brought  the 
humor  and  light-heartedness  into  this  often 
somtier  Chamber,  as  Mr.  Conte.  And  few 
Memtjers  can  claim  to  have  the  genuine 
warmth  and  sincerity  Mr.  CONTE  brought  to 
this  body  daily. 

While  his  charisma  will  be  missed  by  his  fel- 
low legislators,  his  constituents  in  the  Massa- 
chusett's  First  District,  and  all  Americans,  will 
miss  his  dedication  to  improving  the  health 
care  and  education  of  our  country.  While  his 
laughs  will  no  longer  echo  through  the  Halls  of 
the  Capitol,  his  work  in  Congress  will  forever 
touch  those  seeking  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, those  saved  by  neurological  research  or 
those  who  marvel  at  the  wonders  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution — for  these  are  just  a 
few  of  the  causes  he  championed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  lasting  leg- 
acy Silvio  Conte  has  left  will  be  the  lessons 
he  has  taught  all  of  those  who  have  had  the 
prK/ilege  of  serving  with  him.  These  lessions 
include  that  your  opponent  one  day  can  be 
your  ally  the  next;  that  humor  can  bring  us  to- 
gether, even  in  the  most  trying  of  times;  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  that  the  people  and 
their  needs  should  come  first,  not  the  political 
acfc/antage  of  a  party. 

While  we  are  all  fortunate,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
having  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  this  Chanrv 
ber.  we  are  even  more  fortunate  to  have 
served  with  Mr.  Conte  and  have  his  model  of 
a  legislator  to  emulate. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trit)- 
ute  to  our  late  colleague  and  dear  friend 
Silvio  Conte  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  ad- 
mired senior  Members  of  the  House.  His  ca- 
reer in  this  txxly  spanned  over  three  decades, 
while  his  friends  and  admirers  spanned  the 
Nation  and  the  ideological  spectrum.  He  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  peers  like  few 
Memtiers  of  this  txxJy  had  tiefore  him,  and  he 
loved  and  cared  for  his  constituency  and  his 
country  with  a  singular  and  steadfast  devotion. 

The  people's  House  will  not  be  the  same 
without  Sil  Conte.  He  gifted  us  with  his 
humor,  moved  us  with  his  passion,  and  in- 
spired us  with  his  fiery  patriotism. 

As  someone  who  served  with  him,  and 
under  his  leadership  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  know  that  his  career  will  be 
a  touchstone  for  all  those  who  dedicate  them- 
seK/es  to  a  responsive,  caring  Govemment. 

This  Nation  lost  a  great  deal  with  Silvio 
Conte's  death,  txjt  it  has  gained  so  very  much 


from  his  life.  It  is  my  great  hope  that  his  work 
will  live  on  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  Corinne 
and  ttie  Conte  family.  Please  take  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  in  his  many  years  in  Con- 
gress. Silvio  left  his  mart<  on  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our  dear 
colleague  Silvio  Conte.  He  was  able, 
thoughtful,  wonderfully  flamboyant,  and  liked 
by  everyone.  His  presence  in  the  room  lighted 
it.  He  was  our  poet  laureate. 

In  his  over  32  years  of  service,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  legislator  proudly  serving 
the  First  District  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations  Conv 
mittee,  Silvio  used  his  position  and  influence 
to  help  people.  He  was  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing th«  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program  [LIHEAP]  so  that  people  woukj  not 
have  to  make  the  choice  t)etween  buying  food 
and  heating  their  home.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  funding  for  research  on  AIDS,  cancer,  and 
many  other  threats  to  our  Nation's  health. 

Silvio  knew  firsthand  the  importance  of 
education  and  the  opportunities  it  could  pro- 
vide. He,  himself,  had  attended  college  on  the 
Gl  bill  He  established  the  Silvio  O.  Conte 
Foundation  to  send  qualified  residents  of  his 
district  to  college  who  may  not  othenvise  have 
t)een  able  to  go. 

He  was  a  formidable  opponent  and  a  great 
asset  to  have  on  your  side.  But  no  matter 
whkih  side  you  were  on,  your  friendship  was 
never  forgotten.  Silvio  is  and  will  be  missed 
as  a  Memtjer  of  this  House  and  as  a  friend. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Corinne,  and  his  family. 

Mr.  6EVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  SiL  Conte  who  died 
just  recently  after  battling  a  long  illness.  It 
seems  hard  to  believe  he's  gone.  I  still  expect 
to  see  him  next  door  or  riding  down  the  hall, 
with  flags  waving,  honking  at  tourists.  I  still  ex- 
pect to  see  him  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, giving  us  the  dickens  with  his  remartcable 
sense  of  humor. 

SiL  was  a  friend  and  I  will  personally  miss 
him  vary  much.  The  Congress  will  miss  him 
arxJ  the  Nation  will  miss  him. 

We  liked  him  for  his  ability  to  make  us 
laugh.  He  could  always  remind  us  not  to  take 
ourselves  too  seriously. 

He  made  us  laugh,  yet  we  also  respected 
that  vary  serious  side  of  Silvio  Conte.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  honesty.  He 
said  what  he  thought  and  I  respected  him  for 
it.  I  might  not  always  agree  with  him,  but  I  re- 
spected him. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  feeling,  who  truly 
cared  about  people,  especially  the  less  fortu- 
nate. He  related  to  his  constituents  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  he  worked  very  hard  to  help 
them  with  their  problems. 

Sil  was  one  of  the  best  politrcians  I  have 
ever  known,  pertiaps  because  he  seemed  to 
know  instinctively  how  to  handle  people  and 
tough  issues. 

He  l«iew  when  to  be  partisan  and  when  to 
cross  party  lines.  He  used  a  very  simple  rule 
of  thumb:  He  stood  up  for  what  he  believed  in. 
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I  enjoyed  working  ck>seiy  with  Sil  on  appro- 
priations. I  especially  appreciated  his  dedk:a- 
tk)n  to  helping  expand  the  Job  Corps.  This 
program  has  done  so  much  good  to  help  dis- 
advantaged young  people  get  on  the  right 
track. 

Sil  really  went  to  t>at  (or  this  program.  He 
took  a  leading  role  in  funding  six  new  Job 
Corps  centers  in  1988.  And,  he  fought  to  in- 
crease funding  for  the  Job  Corps  Program  in 
1989  and  1990. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
these  new  centers  located  in  Gadsden,  AL, 
which  is  in  my  district.  The  young  people  who 
successfully  complete  this  program  and  go  on 
to  lead  productive  lives  will  owe  a  debt  of 
thanks  to  Silvio  Conte.  He  recognized  their 
special  needs  and  he  did  something  atwut  it 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  God  prob- 
at)ly  broke  the  mold  when  he  made  SiL 
CONTTE.  He  was  such  a  unique  individual.  He 
had  so  many  fine  qualities  and  he  set  such  a 
fine  example  for  public  servants  everywhere.  I 
doubt  we'll  know  another  with  his  particular 
style.  But,  I  do  know  this:  Sil  Conte's  memory 
will  live  on  and  his  good  works  will  never  t>e 
forgotten. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  life  and  contritxitions  of  Silvio  Conte — a 
great  American  and  truly  outstanding  Memt^er 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic  halls  of  this  House 
have  t)een  graced  with  the  preser>ce  of  hurv 
dreds,  indeed  thousands  of  great  statesmen 
arxJ  patrkjts  over  the  past  two  centuries. 
Among  that  roll  of  honor  we  now  include  the 
name  of  Silvio  Conte,  who  for  the  past  32 
years  has  regaled,  entertained,  moved,  arxi  irv 
spired  countless  colleagues,  gallery-goers,  re- 
porters, and  viewers  of  the  debates  that  ring 
in  these  halls.  He  will  be  missed. 

Silvio  was  unique.  For  one  thing,  he  was 
an  elected  Republican  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts — the  only  Republican  Con- 
gressman serving  ttie  Bay  State.  Fittingly,  he 
heki  the  First  District  seat.  He  was  a  native 
and  life-long  resident  of  Pittsfiekj,  who  eariy 
chose  a  career  in  law.  But  first,  like  many  of 
his  generation,  he  served  his  country  in  war, 
serving  with  the  Seabees  in  the  South  Pacifk; 
from  1942  to  1944.  He  earned  his  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  degree,  in  law,  from  Boston 
College,  became  a  practk:ing  attorney,  then 
served  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  for  10 
years,  where  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
Outstanding  Young  Men  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  Jaycees.  He  ran  for  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1958,  and  has  served  his  district 
ever  since. 

Silvio  served  for  many  years  as  the  ranking 
Reput}lKan  on  the  House  Appropriatrons  Conv 
mittee,  where  he  denxxistrated  a  mastery  of 
detail  and  a  deep  compassion  for  people.  He 
was  indeed  a  passkHiate  man,  whose  oratori- 
cal ftourishes  biecame  his  trademartc  on  the 
House  floor.  A  nnan  of  Latin  descent,  he  was 
a  devout  Catholk:  and  received  the  St.  Thonv 
as  More  Award  from  his  alma  mater. 

One  of  Silvio's  passions  was  the  hunting  of 
ducks,  a  passkxi  ^tihtch  I  share,  and  we  once 
spent  a  gtorious  weekend  in  search  of  the  elu- 
sive waterfowl.  It  was  a  memorable  expe/i- 
ence. 


Silvio  leaves  beNnd  his  wife,  Corinne,  and 
four  chiklren.  r>ut  his  legacy  is  nrKich  more.  He 
touched  the  lives  of  all  he  knew,  and  left  a 
permanent  mark  on  ttie  lavre  and  programs  of 
his  bek>ved  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Silvio  Conte,  a  fine 
public  servant  and  unforgettat}le  human  being. 
And  I'm  sure  that  wherever  he  is  now,  he  is 
enjoying  it  immensely,  and  undoubtedly  there 
is  the  sound  of  laughter  ringing  out  Salute! 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, I  was  unable  to  partk;ipate  in  ttie  spe- 
cial order  this  week.  I  woukJ,  however,  like  to 
add  this  statement  for  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  my  dear  friend  Silvio  Conte.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts,  the  Congress,  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  have  k>st  one  of  their 
greatest  leaders. 

As  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Sil  led  the  charge 
against  wasteful  Government  sperxJing  and 
pori^-barrel  projects.  His  cok>rful  floor  speech- 
es on  this  very  subject  are  legendary. 

As  an  advocate  for  the  poor,  he  crafted  leg- 
islation to  help  struggling  Americans  pay  their 
heating  t>ills  and  to  ensure  their  access  to 
food  and  shelter.  Beyond  that,  he  had  the  vi- 
sion to  fund  AIDS  research  eariy  on — well  tie- 
fore  before  most  of  us  realized  the  grave  di- 
mensions of  the  horrit>le  disease.  Long  ago, 
he  recognized  the  need  for  rail  travel  and  was 
the  congressional  champion  of  the  creatk>n  of 
Amtrak. 

Sil  understood  compromise,  and  his  enor- 
mous popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
made  him  a  very  effective  legislator.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  what  Sil  will  be  remembered  for 
is  his  passion;  passion  for  his  wortt,  passion 
for  his  values,  passion  in  his  dealings  with  col- 
leagues, and  passion  toward  friends  and  fanv 
ily. 

Sil  Conte's  exuberant  zest  for  life  will  be 
long  remembered  in  ttiese  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  here 
today  to  horwr  and  pay  special  tritx/te  to  a 
gentleman  who  tiad  principles  and  who  was 
never  afraid  to  stand  by  them. 

That  individual  is  Silvio  Conte,  who  passed 
away  Fet>ruary  8,  after  t>attling  cancer.  He  will 
be  missed  dearly  by  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
and  in  the  United  States. 

And  when  I  say  all  of  us  here  in  Congress, 
I  mean  every  single  Member  in  this  House. 
That  is  because  Silvio  Conte  was  a  man  of 
values,  who  voted  not  in  the  special  interests 
of  others  or  blindly  folk>wing  the  party  line,  Ixit 
for  wtiat  he  believed  was  right. 

Silvio  Conte  voted  his  conscience  on  all 
matters — and  especially  with  regard  to  health 
and  education  issues.  He  voted  in  Vne  inter- 
ests of  the  common  man,  and  whether  that 
happened  to  tte  a  vote  along  Republican  or 
Derrxxrat  lines  dkJnl  make  a  single  bit  of  dif- 
ference to  him. 

And  ttiat,  Mr.  Speaker  is  wtiat  made  him 
special.  Far  too  often  nowadays,  it  seems. 
Members  are  accused  of  blindly  (oHowing  the 
party  line,  even  to  the  point  where  they  may 
vote  against  wtiat  they  l>elieve  in. 

My  friends,  Silvio  Conte  can  never  t»e 
charged  with  ttiat.  He  worked  for  wtiat  is  just 
and  right  in  every  person.  He  protected  pro- 
grams that  hetp^  ttie  eklerty  and  the  poor. 
He  helped  disadvantaged  students  find  a  way 


to  college  by  supporting  student  lom  initia- 
tives. He  led  the  fight  for  greater  fu.iding  for 
medical  schools.  Silvio  Conte  labored  not  for 
us,  txjt  for  the  people  of  this  country.  And  he 
never  ever  sacrificed  his  personal  values 
when  it  came  to  matters  of  the  heart. 

Silvio  Conte  spent  over  32  years  in  Con- 
gress toiling  for  that  wfik:h  he  believed  in.  And 
he  stood  defiantly  by  his  actk>ns. 

God  bless  him. 


D  2000 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  sjjecial  order  this 
evening:. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  FI- 
NANCE AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the 
rules  of  procedure  adopted  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  ttie  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urtjan  Affairs,  on  February  26, 
1991.  as  follows: 
Rules  of  the  COMMrrrEE  on  BANiQNG.  Fi- 

.NA.NCE  AND  Urban  Affairs  of  the  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives.  102d  Congress 

1991-92 

RULE  NO.  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading^  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or  res- 
olution, if  printed  copies  are  available,  are 
nondebatable  motions  of  high  privlleg-e  in 
committee  and  subcommittees.  Each  sutv 
committee  of  the  committee  is  a  part  of  the 
committee,  and  Is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its 
rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions  as 
required  by  rule  XI.  clause  5  of  House  Rules) 
to  incur  expenses  (including  travel  expenses) 
In  connection  herewith.  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  full  committee  or  the  rel- 
evant sutxiommittee  shall  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance at  such  times  as  any  committee  funds 
are  expended  for  investigations  and  studies 
involving  international  travel. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 
All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and  tran- 
scripts in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
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hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  committee  under  rules  X  and  XI  of  House 
Rules  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on 
January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  Congress  con- 
venes in  each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  NO.  2— REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS: 
OPEN  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  while  the  Congress  is  in  session.  When 
the  chairman  believes  that  the  committee 
will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or  resolution 
before  the  full  committee  and  that  there  is 
no  other  business  to  be  transacted  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  he  will  give  each  member  of  the 
committee,  as  far  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
the  regular  meeting  as  the  circumstances 
makes  practicable,  a  written  notice  to  that 
effect  and  no  committee  meeting  shall  be 
held  on  that  day. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene,  as 
he  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  chairman 
for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request  shall 
specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered. Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  no- 
tify the  chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
If,  within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  chairman  does  not  call  the 
requested  special  meeting  to  be  held  within  7 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  will  be  held  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  thereof,  and  the  measure  or  matter 
to  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting.  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice. 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  committee  that  such  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date 
and  hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered;  and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit.  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

(0(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  present,  de- 
termines by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  be 
closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  person  other  than  members  of  the  com- 


mittee and  such  congressional  staff  and  such 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorize  shall  be  present  at  any  business  or 
markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to  the 
public.  This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to 
open  committee  hearings  which  are  provided 
for  by  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or 
to  any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  Inter- 
nal budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purposes  of  taking  testimony. 
(Ai  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony  or 
evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger  the 
national  security  or  violate  subparagraph 
ig)(5)  of  Rule  7;  or  (B)  may  vote  to  close  the 
hearing,  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (g)(5)  of 
Rule  7.  The  committee  or  subcommittee 
may.  by  the  same  procedures  specified  in 
this  paragraph,  vote  to  close  one  subsequent 
day  of  hearing. 

(g)  No  person  other  than  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, committee  staff,  or  a  person  from  a 
Members  staff  when  that  Member  has  an 
amendment  under  consideration,  may  walk 
in  or  be  seated  at  the  rostrum  area  of  the 
committee  unless  the  chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  determines  otherwise. 

RULE  NO.  3— RECORDS  AND  ROLLCALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of  the 
votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll  call  is 
demanded.  The  result  of  each  such  roll  call 
vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the  commit- 
tee for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Infor- 
mation so  available  for  public  inspection 
sljall  include  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order  or  other  proposition  and 
the  name  of  each  member  voting  for  and 
each  member  voting  against  such  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present,  but  not 
voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
any  three  of  the  members  present  or,  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one 
member. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RULE  NO.  4 — PROXIES 
(a)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  of  its  subcommittees  with  respect 
to  any  measure  may  be  cast  by  proxy  unless 
a  proxy  authorization  is  given  in  writing  by 
the  member  desiring  to  cast  a  proxy,  which 
authorization  shall  assert  that  the  member 
is  absent  on  official  business  or  is  absent  due 
to  personal  illness  and  is  thus  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  spe- 


cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  B^ch 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his/her  vote  and  shall  con- 
tain tlie  date  and  time  of  the  day  that  the 
proxy  Is  signed.  No  proxy  shall  be  voted  on  a 
motloa  to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted  to 
make  t  quorum  or  be  voted  unless  a  quorum 
is  present. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Hon. 

Houje  of  Representatives, 

Wasiington,  DC. 

Dear  :  I  will  be  absent  on  official 

buslnees/due  to  personal  illness  and  thus  un- 
able to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee.  I  hereby  authorize 
you  to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in  the  con- 
sideration of  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto.  The  official 
business  that  necessitates  my  absence 
is 


Member  of  Congress. 
Executed  this  the       day  of  .  19       at 

the  time  of       p.m.  a.m. 

RULE  NO.  5— POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT.  SUBPENA 
POWER 

(a)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules  X 
and  XI.  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  hearings;  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  tSe  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Any  sub- 
pena Itsued  to  carry  out  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  specified  in  subparagraph 
(b)(1).  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  chairman  may  ad- 
mlnisljer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)(1)  Any  subpena  issued  to  carry  out  any 
investigation  or  activity,  or  any  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities,  described  in  (a) 
shall  be  issued  by  the  committee,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  subcommittee  or  upon 
the  committee's  initiative,  and  any  such 
subpeaa  may  only  be  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  voting, 
a  majority  being  present.  The  power  to  au- 
thorize and  issue  subpenas  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  pursuant  to  such  limita- 
tions as  the  committee  may  prescribe.  Au- 
thorized subpenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  committee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpena  issued  by 
the  committee  under  this  subparagraph  may 
be  enftjrced  only  as  authorized  or  directed  by 
the  House. 

(c)  Each  witness  who  has  been  subpenaed 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  may 
report!  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  there  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for 
travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees.  If 
hearings  are  held  in  cities  other  than  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  witness  may  contact  the 
counsel  of  the  committee,  or  his  representa- 
tive, prior  to  leaving  the  hearing  room. 

RULE  NO.  6 — QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  full  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee for  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation; Provided,  that  the  number  of 
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members  constituting  a  quorum  for  the  tak- 
ing of  any  action  other  than  the  reporting  of 
a  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
subconunlttee,  and  any  two  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

RULE  NO.  7 — HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing  unless  that  committee  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event  the  chairman  or  the  subcommittee 
chairman  whichever  the  case  may  be  shall 
make  such  public  announcement  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  The  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  promptly  notify  all  members  of  the 
committee;  the  Dally  Digest;  Chief  Clerk,  Of- 
ficial Reporters  to  House  Committee  and  the 
committee  scheduling  service  of  the  House 
Information  System  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  E^ch  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  100  cop- 
ies of  his  proposed  testimony  if  the  appear- 
ance is  before  a  subcommittee,  and  200  copies 
of  his  proposed  testimony  if  the  appearance 
is  before  the  committee,  and  the  witness 
may  be  required  to  limit  his  oral  presen- 
tation to  a  summary  of  his  statement.  This 
requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  appropriate  subcommit 
tee,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
ranking  minority  member,  when  it  is  deemed 
by  said  Chairman  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee.  This  re- 
quirement shall  not  be  mandatory  if  a  wit- 
ness is  given  less  than  seven  days'  notice 
prior  to  a  hearing. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  the 
Clerk  and  Staff  Director  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  concise  summary  of  the  subject 
matter  (including  legislative  reports  and 
other  materials)  under  consideration  which 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  all 
members  of  the  committee.  In  addition,  uiwn 
announcement  of  a  hearing  and  subsequently 
as  they  are  received,  the  chairman  shall 
make  available  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee any  official  reports  from  departments 
and  agencies  on  such  matter. 

(e)  AH  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delib- 
erations and  may  participate  in  such  hear- 
ings or  deliberations  after  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  but  no  such  member 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  vote  on  any  matter  before  such  sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognised 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-mlnute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question 


a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for  question- 
ing a  witness  by  any  one  member  can  be  ex- 
tended only  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  members  present.  The  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses in  both  the  full  and  subcommittee 
hearings  shall  be  initiated  by  the  chairman, 
followed  by  the  ranking  minority  party 
member  and  all  other  members  alternating 
between  the  majority  and  minority.  In  rec- 
ognizing members  to  question  witnesses  in 
this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  the  majority  to 
minority  members  present  and  shall  estab- 
lish the  order  of  recognition  for  questioning 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disadvantage  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  investigative  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  any  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  ot  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and 
clause  2  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  Rules  shall 
be  made  available  to  each  witness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person  it  shall— 

(A)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (5), 
the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  exec- 
utive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  pub- 
lic session  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in  the 
record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  review  and  photostat  a 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a  pub- 
lic session,  or  if  given  at  an  executive  ses- 
sion, when  authorized  by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  B— PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTING  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(a)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a  measure  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  shall  be  filed  within  7  cal- 
endar days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  immediately  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of  the 
filing  of  that  request. 


(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  rejxjrted  trom  the  committee  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by  the 
committee  to  report  any  bill  or  reeolntlon. 
the  name  of  each  member  voting  for  and  vot- 
ing against  the  motion  to  report,  and  wheth- 
er by  proxy  or  in  person  and  the  names  of 
those  members  present  but  not  voting,  and 
the  names  of  those  members  absent,  shall  be 
included  in  the  committee  report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  include — 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b)(1)  of 
rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified; 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section  30S(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified.  If  the 
measure  provides  new  budget  authority  or 
new  or  increased  tax  expenditures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
4(c)(2)  of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  consider 
such  findings  and  recommendations  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution 
into  law  may  have  an  infiationary  impact  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure, matter  or  any  report  or  submission  to 
be  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  under  subclauses  (g),  (h),  and 
(i)  of  clause  4  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  committee, 
any  member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of 
intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
sigmed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  In- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  part  of.  the  re- 
port filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter.  No  report  shall  be 
filed  until  the  chairman  has  consulted  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee from  which  the  legislation  emanated  or 
would  have  emanated.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  shall  be 
printed  in  a  single  volume  which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report, 
and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and   (4)  of  subpara- 
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grapb  (c)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
conunlttee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph:  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  that  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter. 

(0  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure  or 
matter  in  the  House.  This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of  war, 
or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 
by  the  Congress;  or 

(2)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would  be- 
come, or  continue  to  be,  effective  unless  dis- 
approved or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  Government  agen- 
cy includes  any  department,  agency,  estab- 
lishment, wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration, or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

RULE  NO.  9— OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modification  of  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
there  shall  be  established  in  conformity  with 
Rule  15  an  Oversight  Subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall  re- 
view and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws. 
the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  which  have  responsibility  in  or 
for  the  administration  and  execution  there- 
of, in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether 
such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study 
any  conditions  or  circumstances  which  may 
Indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  en- 
acting new  or  additional  legislation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  (whether 
or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  The  Oversight 
Subcommittee  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  re- 
Bponslbillty  of  the  subcommittees  from  car- 
rying out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall  re- 
view and  study  on  a  continuing  basis  the  im- 
pact of  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee. 


RULE  NO.  10— REVIEW  OF  CONTINUING 
PROGRAMS:  BUDGHn-  ACT  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  committee  shall.  In  Its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  Its  jurisdiction,  in- 
sure that  appropriations  for  continuing  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture, requirements,  and  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  involved.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  a  Government  agen- 
cy includes  the  organizational  units  of  gov- 
ernment listed  In  clause  7(c)  of  rule  XTTT  of 
the  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdiction  for  which  appropriations  are  not 
made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
such  program  could  be  modified  so  that  ap- 
propriations therefore  would  be  made  annu- 
ally. 

(C)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  about 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing thereform,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  juris- 
diotion  which  it  intends  to  be  effective  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year. 

(fl)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  it  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  302 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report  a 
reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  to 
the  House  or  submit  such  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
19T4. 

RULE  NO.  11— BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
radio  or  television  or  still  photography,  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  rule  XI.  clause  3 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  all  such  meetings  or  proceedings,  cov- 
erage by  radio,  television  or  still  photog- 
raphy will  be  allowed  unless  specifically  for- 
bidden by  a  record  vote  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee.  The  chairman  of  the 
commitee  or  of  a  subcommittee  shall  deter- 
mine, in  the  chairman's  discretion,  the  num- 
ber of  television  and  still  cameras  permitted 
in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The  coverage 
of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by 
television,  radio,  or  still  photography  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee presiding  at  such  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding and.  for  good  cause,  may  be  termi- 
nated by  hlmlier. 


RULE  no.  12— COMMriTEE  AND  SUBCOMMnTEE 
BUDGETS 

(a)  Tfee  chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee  shall, 
for  eacii  session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget.  Such  budget  shall  in- 
clude oecessary  amounts  for  staff  personnel 
for  necessary  travel.  Investigation,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  full  committee,  and  after 
consulliation  with  the  minority  membership, 
the  chairman  shall  Include  amounts  budg- 
eted to  the  minority  members  for  staff  per- 
sonnel to  be  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  minority,  travel  expenses  of  mi- 
nority members  and  staff,  and  minority  of- 
fice expenses.  All  travel  expenses  of  minority 
members  and  staff  shall  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  amounts  so  set  aside  and  budgeted. 

(b)(1)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee, 
in  consultation  with  the  minority  members 
thereol  shall  prepare  a  budget  to  include 
funds  for  staff,  travel,  investigations,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  required 
for  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  control  the  funds  provided  for  in  the 
subcommittee  budget. 

(c)  The  chairman  shall  combine  the  propos- 
als of  each  subcommittee  with  the  prelimi- 
nary budget  of  the  full  committee  into  a  con- 
solidated committee  budget,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  committee  for  its 
approval.  The  chairman  shall  then  take  all 
action  necessary  to  bring  its  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and  by 
the  House. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforseen  committee  and  sub- 
committee expenses  may  be  procured  by  one 
or  more  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed in  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(e)  The  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  or  any  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  may  initiate  nec- 
essary travel  requests  as  provided  in  Rule  14 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the  con- 
solidated budget  as  approved  by  the  House, 
and  the  chairman  may  execute  necessary 
vouchers  therefore. 

RULE  No.  13 — COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
STAFF 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  in  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  determine  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  committee; 
provided,  however,  that  no  minority  staff 
person  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  which 
exceeds  that  jmid  his  or  her  majority  party 
staff  counterpart. 

(b)  "rtie  professional  and  clerical  employees 
of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provision  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  who  may 
delegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
approitriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommit- 
tee or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
detenAlnes  appropriate. 
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(e)  It  l8  intended  that  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  committee  staff 
be  available  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(0(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  established  in 
paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of  rule  XI,  provided, 
however,  a  staff  person  appointed  by  a  rank- 
ing minority  member  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  party  staff  counterpart. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  eight  subcommittees  only,  and  no 
member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rules  XI  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expenses  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staffs  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  full  committee,  within  the 
budget  approved  for  the  subcommittee. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

RULE  NO.  14 — TRAVEL  OF  MEMBERS  AND  STAFF 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lution as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  com- 
mittee members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full  com- 
mittee for  any  member  or  any  staff  member 
shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  chairman.  Travel  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  chairman  for  any  member  and 
any  staff  member  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tendance at  hearings  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  and 
meetings,  conferences,  and  investigations 
which  involve  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. Before  such  authorization  is  given 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  in 
writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  being  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  Investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matters  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 


to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  whenever  minority  staff  is  in- 
volved, and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Such  prior  authorization  shall  be  given 
by  the  Chairman  only  upon  the  representa- 
tion by  the  applicable  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  writing  setting  forth  those 
items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition  thereto  setting 
forth  that  subcommittee  funds  are  available 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons being  authorized  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  to  undertake  the  travel  and  that 
there  has  been  compliance  where  applicable 
with  Rule  li.  of  the  committee. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  members  and  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  hearings,  investigations,  stud- 
ies, or  attending  meetings  and  conferences 
involving  activities  or  subject  matter  under 
the  legislative  assignment  of  the  committee 
or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  authoriza- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  the  chairman,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  subcommittee,  from  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  chairman.  Be- 
fore such  authorization  is  given,  there  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writing,  a 
request  for  such  authorization.  Each  request, 
which  shall  be  filed  in  a  manner  that  allows 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  review  be- 
fore such  travel  is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall 
include  the  following: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  visited 
and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose  to 
be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  juris- 
diction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  or  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  (except  that  individ- 
uals may  submit  a  request  to  the  chairman 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  conference  or 
meeting). 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  inves- 
tigation, study,  meeting  or  conference  for 
which  travel  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule,  each 
subcommittee  (members  and  staff  attending 
meetings  or  conferences)  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  chairman  covering  the  ac- 
tivities and  other  pertinent  observations  or 
information  gained  as  a  result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  ofncial  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  per- 
taining to  such  travel. 

RULE  NO.  li— NUMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  sub- 
committees as  follows:  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development;  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
vision. Regulation  and  Insurance;  Sub- 
committee on  International  Development. 
Finance.  Trade,  and  Monetary  Policy;  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy; 
Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations; Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization;    Subcommittee   on   Consumer 
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Affairs  and  Coinage;  and  Subcommittee  on 
Policy  Research  and  Insurance.  All  proijoeed 
legislation  and  other  matters  related  to  the 
subcommittees  listed  under  standing  sub- 
committees named  below  shall  be  referred  to 
such  subcommittees  respectively.  In  carry- 
ing out  any  of  the  Jurisdiction  specified  In 
the  following  paragraphs,  each  subcommit- 
tee, to  the  extent  it  deems  appropriate,  may 
examine  the  impact  of  any  aspect  of  such  Ju- 
risdiction on  employment. 

(6;  Sxibcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insurance 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  Supervision,  Regu- 
lation and  Insurance  extends  to  all  agencies 
which  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  super- 
visory or  regulatory  authority  in  connection 
with,  or  provide  deposit  or  other  insurance 
for.  financial  or  other  institutions,  the  es- 
tablishment of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  de- 
posits, and  all  auxiliary  matters  affecting  or 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  System,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  together 
with  those  activities  and  operations  of  any 
other  agency  or  department  which  relate  to 
both  domestic  or  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions. 

(2)  Further,  jurisdiction  extends  to  and  in- 
cludes with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
and  the  department  and  agencies  which  regu- 
late or  supervise  them,  all  activities  relating 
to  and  arising  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ters of  chartering,  branching,  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  consolidations,  and  conver- 
sions. 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Development  ex- 
tends to  all  matters  relating  to  housing  and 
mortgage  credit  (except  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration),  in- 
cluding mortgage  and  loan  insurance  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Housing  Act;  FHA  mort- 
gage interest  rates;  rural  housing;  housing 
assistance  programs;  secondary  mortgage 
market  programs  and  all  other  activities  of 
FNMA.  GNMA.  and  FHLMC;  private  mort- 
gage insurance;  housing  construction  and  de- 
sign standards;  housing-related  energy  con- 
servation; housing  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs;  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  nonprofit  housing  sponsors; 
counseling  and  technical  assistance;  regula- 
tion of  the  housing  industry  (including  land- 
lord-tenant relations);  real  estate  lending 
powers  of  financial  institutions  (Including 
regrulation  of  settlement  costs);  and  interest 
charges  for  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System. 

(2)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
further  extends  to  matters  relating  to  com- 
munity development  and  community  plan- 
ning, training  and  research,  including  com- 
munity development  block  grants;  urban  re- 
newal; model  cities;  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants;  neighborhood  facilities  grants;  open 
space  land  and  urban  beautificatlon  grants; 
water  and  sewer  facilities  grants;  public  fa- 
cilities loans;  national,  urban  or  community 
development  banks;  advance  acquisition  of 
land  programs;  new  communities  assistance 
programs;  national  urban  growth  policies; 
comprehensive  planning  (including  land  use 
and  areawide  programs);  community  devel- 
opment training  and  followships;  urban  re- 
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aearcb  and  t«chnoIo«:ies:  and  regxilation  of 
Interstate  land  sales. 

(3)  Also,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommit- 
tee Includes  FHA  property  Improvement 
loans  under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  which  can  be  used  to  finance  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  structures;  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  funds  authorized 
under  title  I  of  the  1974  Housing  Act  which 
can  be  used  to  finance  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  historic  properties;  and  sec- 
tion 701  comprehensive  planning  grants  to 
public  bodies  which  can  be  used  to  finance 
surveys  of  historic  sites  and  structures. 
(d)  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  shall  in- 
clude all  matters  relating  to  consumer  cred- 
it. Including  those  matters  in  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  dealing  with  truth  in 
lending,  extortionate  credit  transactions,  re- 
strictions on  garnishments,  fair  credit  re- 
porting, equal  credit  opportunity,  debt  col- 
lection practices,  and  electronic  funds  trans- 
fers. The  jurisdiction  shall  further  include 
creditor  remedies  and  debtor  defense,  Fed- 
eral aspects  of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code,  credit  and  debit  cards  and  the  preemp- 
tion of  State  usury  laws. 

(2)  TTie  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  further  extend  to  the  following; 

(A)  All  matters  relating  to  consumer  ac- 
cess to  financial  services  and  the  advertise- 
ment and  promotion  of  financial  services, 
other  than  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act  and  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act; 

(B)  The  terms  and  rules  of  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial services; 

(C)  consumer  access  to  savings  accounts 
and  checlcing  accounts; 

(D)  Other  consumer  accounts  in  financial 
institutions;  and 

(E)  Lifeline  banking  and  government  check 
cashing. 

(3)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  further  extend  to  matters  relating  to 
the  price  of  consumer  goods,  services  and 
commodities,  the  rationing  of  consumer 
products,  and  hoarding. 

(4)  Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
coins,  coinage,  currency  and  medals,  includ- 
ing commemorative  coins  and  medals,  proof 
and  mint  sets  and  other  special  coins,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965.  gold  and  silver,  includ- 
ing coinage  thereof  (but  not  the  par  value  of 
gold),  gold  medals,  counterfeiting,  currency 
denominations  and  design,  the  distribution 
of  coins,  and  the  operations  and  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

(5)  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  schedule  a 
hearing  on  any  commemorative  medal  or 
commemorative  coin  legislation  unless  the 
legislation  is  cosponsored  by  at  least  218 
Members  of  the  House. 

(6)  In  considering  legislation  authorizing^ 
Congressional  gold  medals,  the  subcommit- 
tee shall  apply  the  following  standards: 

(A)  The  recipient  shall  be  a  natural  person: 

(B)  The  recipient  shall  have  performed  an 
achievement  that  has  an  impact  on  Amer- 
ican history  and  culture  that  is  likely  to  be 
recognized  as  a  major  achievement  in  the  re- 
cipient's field  long  after  the  achievement; 

(C)  The  recipient  shall  not  have  received  a 
medal  previously  for  the  same  or  substan- 
tially the  same  achievement; 

(D)  The  recipient  shall  be  living  or.  if  de- 
ceased, shall  have  been  deceased  for  not  less 
than  5  years  and  not  more  than  25  years:  and 

(E)  The  achievements  were  performed  in 
the  recipient's  field  of  endeavor,  and  rep- 


reseat  either  a  lifetime  of  continuous  supe- 
rior achievements  or  a  single  achievement  so 
significant  that  the  recipient  is  recognized 
and  acclaimed  by  others  in  the  same  field,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recipient  having  received 
the  highest  honors  in  the  field. 
(e)  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  extends  to  all 
matters  relating  to  monetary  policy  and 
agencies  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
monetary  policy,  including  the  effect  of  such 
policy  and  other  financial  actions  on  interest 
rates,  allocation  of  credit,  and  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  domestic  and  foreign  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

(2)  Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  ex- 
tends to  all  private  foundations  and  chari- 
table trusts. 

(fi  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and 
Investigations 

(1)  The  Subcommittee  on  General  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  shall  assist  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  appraising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  regulations  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  and  present 
such  recommendations  as  deemed  necessary 
to  the  appropriate  subcommittee(s)  of  the 
committee. 

i2)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  exer- 
cise continuing  oversight  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative  agencies  concerning  any 
of  the  laws  the  subject  matter  of  which  re- 
side within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
and  shall  study  ali  pertinent  reports,  docu- 
ments and  data  pertinent  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  and  make  the  necessary 
recommendations  or  reports  thereon  to  the 
appropriate  subcommittee(s)  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(3)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended. 

fg)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilisation 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Stabilization  shall  extend  to 
all  matters  relating  to  financial  aid  to  all 
sectors  and  elements  within  the  economy,  all 
matters  relating  to  economic  stabilization, 
and  all  defense  production  matters  as  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  and  all  related  matters  thereto. 

i2)  Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee shall  extend  to  international  in- 
vestment policies,  both  as  they  relate  to  U.S. 
inveetments  for  trade  purposes  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  investments  made  by 
all  foreign  entities  in  the  United  States. 

1 3)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Urban  Development  Ac- 
tion Grant  program  and  Enterprise  Zone  pro- 
grams. 

(h)  Subcommittee  on  International  Development. 
Finance.  Trade  and  Monetary  Policy 

i\)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
extends  to  all  matters  relating  to  all  multi- 
lateral development  lending  institutions,  in- 
cluding activities  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  as  related  thereto;  and  mon- 
etary and  financial  developments  as  they  re- 
late to  the  activities  and  objectives  of  such 
institutions. 

1 2)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee  relating  to  inter- 
national trade,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

(3)  Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have 
jurlediction  over  the  International  Monetary 


Fund.  Its  permanent  and  temporary  agen- 
cies, and  Bll  matters  related  thereto. 

CO  Subcommittee  on  Policy  Research  and 
Insurance 

(1)  The  subcommittee  shall  assist  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  studying  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  Impact  of 
the  policies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  and  make  recommendations  as 
deemed  necessary  to  the  appropriate 
subcommittee(s). 

(2)  The  subcommittee  shall  examine  the 
impact  of  the  policies  and  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  they  af- 
fect urban,  rural,  national  and  world  growth, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  following 
areas:  Population;  the  environment;  edu- 
cation and  social  programs;  crime;  commu- 
nity services;  and  personal  economic  secu- 
rity and  mobility.  The  subcommittee  shall 
also  examine  the  long  range  impact  of  new 
technologies,  demographic  and  social  trends 
and  the  economy  on  the  matters  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee extends  to  all  matters  pertaining 
to  insurance  within  the  committee's  juris- 
diction, including  protection  against  all 
risks,  parils,  hazards  and  liabilities;  crime 
insurance;  fire  insurance;  and  flood  insur- 
ance and  related  land  use  controls;  but  ex- 
cludes Flederal  deposit  insurance,  mortgage 
and  loan  insurance,  title  insurance,  and  the 
authority  of  and  conditions  upon  which  fed- 
erally insured  depository  institutions  and 
companies  that  are  affiliated  with  federally 
insured  depository  institutions  engage  in  in- 
surance activities.  The  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  also  extends  to  the 
financial  intermediation  in  the  economy  by 
insurance  organizations,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  the  granting  of  credit,  the  invest- 
ment of  assets,  the  protection  of  policy- 
holders *nd  investors,  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits and  any  federal  regulation  thereof.  The 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
further  extends  to  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Corporation  and  to  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  secondary  markets  except  those 
matters  related  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association. 

(j)  The  committee  may  provide  for  such  ad- 
ditional subcommittees  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate:  Provided,  however,  that  such 
additional  subcommittees  are  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  majority  members  on  the 
Committee. 

(k)  A  member  serving  as  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  on  this  committee  shall  not 
also  serte  as  the  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  any  other  full  committee  or  select 
committee  with  legislative  jurisdiction;  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  a  member  serving  as  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  Budget  Committee;  House 
Adminiatration  Committee;  Joint  Commit- 
tees; Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Commit- 
tee; or  House  Recording  Committee. 

RL'tE  NO.  IS— POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  held  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  t»  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hear- 
ings anfl  meetings  of  their  respective  sub- 
committees after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  wltih  a  view  toward  avoiding  simulta- 
neous scheduling  of  full  committee  and  sub- 
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committee  meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered  a 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so,  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take  steps 
or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  approved  by 
a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by  the 
committee  unless  such  measure,  as  approved, 
has  been  made  available  to  all  members  at 
least  two  calendar  days  prior  to  the  meeting, 
accompanied  by  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  such  measure.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  suspended  by  the  commit- 
tee by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  by  the  chairman, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking  minorty 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

(d)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  (or  pertinent  subcommit- 
tee thereof)  and  may  not  therefore  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  views  of  its  members." 

(e)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  reported 
and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full  commit- 
tee in  the  order  in  which  they  were  reported 
unless  the  chairman  after  consultation  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  appro- 
priate subcommittee  chairman,  otherwise  di- 
rects; Provided,  that  no  bill  reported  by  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  unless  each  member  has  been  pro- 
vided with  reasonable  time  prior  to  the 
meeting  to  analyze  such  bill,  together  with  a 
comparison  with  present  law  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  proposed  change, 
and  a  section-by-section  justification. 

(f)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered by  a  subcommittee  unless  such  meas- 
ure has  been  made  available  to  all  members 
at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  such  measure.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  may  be  waived  following  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

RULE  NO.  n— REFERRAL  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  E^ch  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  or 
other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject  list- 
ed under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  subcommit- 
tee named  in  rule  15  referred  to  or  initiated 
by  the  full  subcommittee  shall  be  referred  to 
all  subcommittees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not  be 
made  until  3  days  shall  have  elapsed  after 
written  notification  of  such  proposed  referral 
to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at  which 
time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be  made 
unless  one  or  more  subcommittee  chairmen 
shall  have  given  written  notice  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  to  the  chair- 


man of  each  subcommittee  that  he  intends 
to  question  such  proposed  referral  at  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  called  for  that  purpose  at  which 
time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee.  All  bills  shall  be 
referred  under  this  rule  to  the  subcommit- 
tees of  proper  jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittees.  A  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  referred  to  a  subcommittee  in 
accordance  with  this  rule  may  be  recalled 
therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  for  the 
committee's  direct  consideration  or  for  ref- 
erence to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  Committee  rejwrts  shall  be  filed  at  such 
time  as  the  committee  shall  determine  with 
reasonable  time  allowed  for  members  to  file 
supplemental.  Individual,  dissenting  or  other 
views. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  rule  with  respect  to 
any  matter,  the  chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  15.  for  con- 
current consideration  or  for  consideration  in 
sequence  (subject  to  appropriate  time  limita- 
tions in  the  case  of  any  subcommittee  after 
the  first),  or  divide  the  matter  into  two  or 
more  parts  (reflecting  different  subjects  and 
jurisdictions)  and  refer  each  such  part  to  a 
different  subcommittee,  or  refer  the  matter 
to  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by 
the  chairman  (ftom  members  of  the  sub- 
committees having  legislative  jurisdiction) 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering  that 
matter  and  reporting  to  the  full  committee 
thereon,  or  make  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  considered  appropriate. 

RULE  NO.  18— SIZES  AND  PARTV  RATIOS  ON 
SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  their  party  ratios  permit, 
the  size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of  sub- 
committee assignments;  Provided,  however, 
that  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her  right  to 
an  equal  number  of  subcommittee  assign- 
ments on  the  committee;  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  majority  party  members  may 
limit  the  number  of  subcommittee  assign- 
ments of  the  chairman  and  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  and  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers may  limit  the  number  of  subcommittee 
assignments  of  ranking  minority  party  mem- 
bers in  order  to  equalize  committee  work- 
loads. 

(b)  Following  shall  be  the  sizes  and  party 
ratios  for  subcommittees: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development:  Total— 36.  Democrat— 22. 
Republican— 13.  Other— 1. 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insurance: 
Total— 36.  Democrat^22.  Republican— 14. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  International  Devel- 
opment, Finance.  Trade,  and  Monetary  Pol- 
icy: Total— 25.  Democrat^lS.  Republican— 9. 
Other— 1. 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy:  Total— 8.  Democrat^-S.  Republican— 
3. 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Investigations:  Total— 13.  Democrat— 8. 
Republican — 5. 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion: Total— 15.  Democrat^-9.  Republican— 6. 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage:  Total— 18.  Democrat^ll.  Repub- 
lican—6.  Other— 1. 
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(8)  Subcommittee  on  Policy  Research  and 
Insurance:  Total— 8.  Democrat— 6.  Repub- 
lican—3. 

RULE  NO.  19— COMMnTEE  RECORDS  MAtNTAIMED 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

The  records  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chairman 
shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(bK3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of 
the  committee. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS  FOR  THE  102D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rb(X>rd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  pursuant  to  ttie  rules  of  the 
House,  a  copy  of  the  ailes  of  the  Commrttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  were 
adopted  at  the  organizational  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1991. 

rules  for  the  commfttee  on  interior  and 

Insular  Affairs 

introduction 

Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives,  provides  in  part: 

Rule  XI.— Rules  of  Procedure  for  Committees 

In  General 

1.  (aKl).  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  its  committees  and  subcommittees 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

(2)  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  is  a 
part  of  that  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  that  committee 
and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  Each  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X.  and  (subject  to  the  adop- 
tion of  expense  resolutions  as  required  by 
clause  5)  to  incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  Each  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 
All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and  tran- 
scripts in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
hearing  of  a  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  E^ch  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
that  committee  under  this  rule  and  Rule  X 
during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on  Janu- 
ary 3  of  such  year. 

Committee  Rules.— Adoption  of  Written  Rules 

2.  (a)  E^ch  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing  its 
procedure.  Such  rules— 

(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee,  in 
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open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termined by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  is  to  be  closed  to 
the  public; 

(2)  shall  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules 
of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions  of  law 
having'  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules  of  the 
House;  and 

(3)  shall  in  any  event  incorporate  all  of  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  clause  to  the 
extent  applicable. 

Each  committee's  rules  specifying  its  regu- 
lar meeting  days,  and  any  other  rules  of  a 
committee  which  are  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause,  shall  be  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year.  Each  select  or  joint 
committee  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  pMpagraph  unless  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  law. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  adopt- 
ed the  following  as  the  Rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

A.  RULES  OF  GENERAL  APPLICATION 

Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.— The  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the  rules  of 
its  Committees  and  Subcommittees  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege 
in  Committees  and  Subcommittees.  Written 
rules  adopted  by  the  Committees,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  be 
binding  on  each  Subcommittee.  Each  Sub- 
committee of  a  Committee  is  a  part  of  that 
Committee  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  that  Committee.  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  which  pertains  en- 
tirely to  Committee  procedure,  is  incor- 
porated and  made  a  part  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  which  are  supplementary  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time,  Place  of  Meetings.— (a)  While 
Congress  is  in  session,  regular  business  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  in  the 
regularly  assigned  committee  room.  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
9:45  a.m.  on  each  Wednesday,  except  that, 
whenever  any  regularly  scheduled  party  cau- 
cus or  conference  conflicts  with  such  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  then  the  Committee 
shall  meet  at  a  later  time  or  on  Thursday  or 
on  such  other  day  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chair  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member.  Such  meeting  shall  be 
called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chair,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair,  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Committee 
present. 

(b)  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair  or  upon  written  request  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  as  provided  in 
Rule  XI,  Clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  House. 
When  a  regularly  called  party  caucus  or 
party  conference  is  scheduled  to  be  in  session 
after  10  a.m.  on  any  day,  and  the  Chair  is  so 
advised  not  later  than  12  noon  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  the  regularly  scheduled  Committee 
meeting  for  that  day  shall  be  rescheduled  at 
a  later  time  or  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  rule. 

(c)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any 
of  Its  Subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  Including  the  mark-up  of  legisla- 
tion, shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  in  open 
session  and  with  a  majority  present,  deter- 
mines by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
testimony,  evidence  or  other  matters  to  be 
considered  would  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the 


House  of  Representatives.  Provided,  however. 
That  no  persons  other  than  Members  of  the 
Committee  and  such  congressional  staff  and 
such  departmental  representatives  as  they 
may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any  busi- 
ness or  mark-up  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to  any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to 
internal  budget  or  personnel  matters. 

Rule  3.  Agenda  for  Meetings.- The  agenda 
for  CJommlttee  meetings,  setting  out  all 
items  of  business  to  be  considered,  shall  be 
available  and  delivered  to  the  office  of  each 
Member  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Provided.  That  this  requirement 
may  he  waived  by  a  majority  vote,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

Rule  4.  Adjournment  of  Meetings.— A  mo- 
tion 60  adjourn  shall  not  be  approved  unless 
the  Chair,  in  his  discretion,  recognizes  a 
Member  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  mo- 
tion and  the  motion  is  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  present  and  voting. 

Rule  5.  Committee  Procedure.— (a)  The 
date  time,  place  and  subject  matter  of  all 
public  hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  of 
the  Subcommittee  shall  be  announced  at 
least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  hearings.  If  the  Committee  or 
any  Of  its  Subcommittees,  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  expedite  the  hearing, 
it  shall  make  the  announcement  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  Any  such  announcement 
shall  be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest. 

(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Provided.  That  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  may  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of 
hearing:  Provided  further.  That  two  or  more 
Members  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  may  determine,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote, 

(ii  to  close  such  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
discuesing  whether  testimony  or  evidence  to 
be  received  would  endanger  national  security 
or  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
any  person  in  violation  of  Rule  XI,  2(kK5).  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House:  or 

(ii)  to  close  the  hearing  as  provided  in  Rule 
XI,  2(k)(5),  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

<c)  No  Member  may  be  excluded  from 
nonpftrticipatory  attendance  at  any  hearing 
of  the  Committee  or  its  Subcommittees,  un- 
less the  House,  by  majority  vote,  authorizes 
the  Committee  or  its  Subcommittees,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hearings  on 
a  particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  investigation,  to  close  such 
meetings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  this  rule  for  closing 
meetings  to  the  public. 

(d)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  one  of  its  Subcommittees 
shall  file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  a  written 
statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  and 
shall  limit  his  oral  presentation  at  his  ap- 
p)ear»nce  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  argu- 
ment, unless  this  requirement  is  waived  by 
the  Committee. 

(e)  The  right  to  interrogate  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Committee  or  any  of  its  Subcommit- 
tees shall  alternate  between  the  Majority 


Members  »nd  the  Minority  Members.  In  rec- 
ognizing Members  to  question  witnesses,  the 
Chair  may  take  Into  consideration  the  ratio 
of  Majority  and  Minority  party  Members 
present  atd  may  recognize  two  Majority 
party  Members  for  each  Minority  party 
Member  recognized.  Each  Member  shall  be 
limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  Interrogation  of 
witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  Member 
has  had  ah  opportunity  to  question  the  wit- 
ness. 

(f)  No  bill,  recommendation,  or  other  mat- 
ter reported  by  a  Subcommittee  shall  be  con- 
sidered bj  the  Committee  until  2  calendar 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  and  such  action 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  Clerk  to 
all  Members  of  the  Committee  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  bill,  a  copy  has  been  delivered  to 
the  officei  of  all  Members  so  requesting  the 
same,  together  with  a  section-by-section  ex- 
planation and.  If  a  change  In  present  law  is 
involved,  a  section-by-section  comparison 
with  the  present  law:  Provided.  That  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  Members. 
Rule  6.  Quorum.— No  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  reported  from  the 
Committae  unless  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  axe  present,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  any  other  Committee 
business  one-third  of  the  Members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Testimony  and  evidence 
may  be  ^ceived  at  any  meeting  at  which 
there  are  present  two  or  more  Members  of 
the  Committee.  A  quorum,  once  established, 
shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a  Member  ob- 
jects to  the  transaction  of  business  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  quorum.  When  a  call  of  the  roll 
is  required  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  the  offices  of  all  Members  shall  be 
so  notified  and  the  Members  shall  have  not 
less  than  10  minutes  to  prove  their  attend- 
ance. Tha  Chair  shall  have  the  discretion  to 
waive  this  requirement  whenever  a  quorum 
is  secured  and  may  direct  the  Clerk  to  note 
the  names  of  all  Members  present  within  the 
10  minuta  period. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.— A  vote  by  any  Member  in 
the  Committee  or  in  any  Subcommittee  may 
be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  in 
writing.  Each  proxy  shall  designate  the 
Member  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  author- 
ization, alhall  assert  that  the  Member  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  or  otherwise  unable 
to  attend,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto;  except  that  a 
Member  may  authorize  a  general  proxy  for 
motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  proce- 
dural matters.  E^ch  proxy  to  be  effective 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  assigning  his 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

Rule  8.  Subpoenas  and  Oaths. — (a)  A  sub- 
poena may  be  issued  by  a  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activities 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  and 
approved  by  the  Chair  of  the  Full  Committee 
and  signed  by  his  or  her  designee. 

(b)  Tha  Chair  of  the  Committee,  the  Chair 
of  any  of  its  Subcommittees,  or  any  Member 
designated  by  either,  may  administer  oaths 
to  any  witness. 

Rule  9.  Journal,  Rollcalls.— (a)  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  journal  which  shall,  among  other  things, 
including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  A 
copy  of  the  journal  shall  be  furnished  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  through  the  Mi- 
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norlty  Counsel.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded by  one-flfth  of  the  Members  present 
or,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by 
any  one  Member.  No  demand  for  a  roUcall 
shall  be  made  or  entertained  except  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  record  vote  or  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  quorum. 

(b)  At  the  beginning  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  the  Chair  may  announce  to  the 
Committee,  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
proceedings  will  be  postponed  on  any  mo- 
tions on  which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered  or 
on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under  Rule 
6  until  immediately  preceding  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting.  In  such  instances,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  next  regularly  scheduled  measures  or 
matters  until  all  such  business  is  disposed  of 
or  until  such  time  as  the  Chair  announces 
that  the  question  will  be  put  on  the  matter 
deferred.  The  question  on  any  motion  so 
postponed  shall  be  put  by  the  Chair  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Committee,  without 
further  debate,  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
If  the  Committee  adjourns  before  the  ques- 
tion is  put  and  determined  on  such  motion, 
then  the  first  order  of  business  at  the  next 
meeting  shall  be  the  disposition  of  such  mo- 
tion. 

(c)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
available  in  the  Committee  office  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public.  Such  records  shall  con- 
stitute the  official  attendance  records  of  the 
Committee. 

Rule  10.  Filing  of  Committee  Reports.— <a) 
All  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  review  each  proposed  Com- 
mittee report  for  at  least  2  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
prior  to  filing. 

(b)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  this  Committee,  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  that  Member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
after  the  copy  of  the  Committee  report  in 
substantially  final  form  is  completed,  ex- 
cluding formal  or  technical  changes,  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  Member  or  Members,  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee.  In  the  event  that 
substantial  or  significant  changes  are  made 
in  the  Committee  report,  such  Member  shall 
have  not  more  than  one  calendar  day  to  re- 
view such  changes  and  alter  his  or  her  views 
in  responding  thereto.  All  such  views  so  filed 
by  one  or  more  Members  of  the  Conrunittee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter. 

(c)  The  time  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  rule  shall  run  concurrently 
and  shall  not  operate  to  delay  the  filing  of 
Committee  reports. 

Rule  11.  Record  of  Committee  Proceed- 
ings.— (a)  Evidence,  testimony,  and  informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  measure  or  matter  be- 
fore the  Committee  will  be  received  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record  of  proceedings  as  deter- 
mined appropriate.  A  formal  transcript  need 
not  be  made  in  all  instances,  and  the  Chair 
may  exercise  discretion  as  to  the  content  of 
the  record.  A  complete  record  of  all  Commit- 
tee action,  which  shall  include  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  rollcall 
vote  is  demanded,  shall  be  kept  and  retained 
in  the  permanent  files  of  the  Committee.  All 
printing  of  proceedings  or  of  other  matter 
shall  be  subject  to  general  principles  promul- 
gated by  the  Chair  as  well  as  by  approval  in 
each  instance  not  only  by  the  Chair  of  the 


appropriate  Subcommittee  but  also  by  the 
Chair  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  All  transcripts  of  public  meetings  and 
hearings  shall  be  available  for  review  in  the 
offices  of  the  Committee.  Unrevised  and  un- 
edited hearing  transcripts  shall  not  be  repro- 
duced in  any  form  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Chair  or  of  the  Member  involved. 
Transcripts  of  other  public  meetings  of  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees  shall  not 
be  reproduced  in  any  form  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Chair  of  the  Committee 
or,  as  appropriate,  of  the  Chair  of  the  Sub- 
committee involved,  in  his  or  her  discretion. 
Records  and  transcripts  of  public  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  conducted  during  any  prior 
Congress,  may  be  made  available  for  review 
in  the  offices  of  the  Committee,  but  such 
records  and  transcripts  shall  not  be  repro- 
duced except  as  permitted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(c)  No  records  or  transcripts  of  Committee 
meetings  held  in  executive  session  shall  be 
released  unless  the  Committee  directs  other- 
wise. All  classified  documents,  transcripts, 
or  other  materials  shall  be  maintained  in  an 
appropriately  secured  location  and  shall  not 
be  released  for  review  by  any  unauthorized 
person.  Authorized  persons  must  review  such 
classified  materials  at  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion in  the  Committee  offices,  but  such  ma- 
terial shall  not  be  removed  from  the  Com- 
mittee offices  for  any  reason  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Chair  and.  as  ap- 
propriate, of  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee 
involved. 

Rule  12.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings.—(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  Committee  hearings,  or 
Committee  meetings  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage — 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  Impartial  news  cov- 
erage, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  pubic  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  Committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon:  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the  House 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise,  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cov- 
erage, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Government 
officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other  meet- 
ing shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and  ob- 
servance of  the  acceptable  standards  of  dig- 
nity, propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum  tradi- 
tionally observed  by  the  House  in  its  oper- 
ations and  shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 


Committee  members  in  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting  or  In  connection  with  the 
general  work  of  the  Committee  or  of  the 
House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the  House, 
the  Committee,  or  any  Member  or  bring  the 
House,  the  Committee,  or  any  Member  into 
disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  Committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause.  No  recording  of 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  proceedings 
shall  be  permitted  except  as  authorized  pur- 
suant to  these  rules: 

(1)  Accredited  press  must  obtain  advance 
clearance  for  coverage  of  committee  meet- 
ings from  the  appropriate  gallery. 

(2)  Unaccredited  press  will  be  permitted  to 
cover  meetings  only — 

(a)  after  presentation  of  bona  fide  press 
credentials  to  the  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  Committee,  and 

(b)  approval  of  such  coverage  by  the  Com- 
mittee, or  Subcommittee,  at  the  request  cf 
the  Chair. 

(3)  All  other  media  seeking  to  record  all  or 
any  part  of  any  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
meeting  by  means  of  audio  or  video  record- 
ing must — 

(a)  agree,  in  writing,  to  comply  with  all 
House  and  Committee  Rules  pertaining  to  re- 
cording and  taping  of  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee meetings  and  hearings,  and 

(b)  obtain  advance  clearance  of  the  Chair 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  through 
the  Director  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(4)  When  space  limitations  prohibit  accom- 
modation of  all  accredited  press, 
unaccredited  press  and  other  media  seeking 
to  record  part  or  all  of  any  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  meeting  or  hearing,  space 
will  be  allotted  first  to  accredited  press, 
then,  if  space  permits,  to  the  unaccredited 
press  and  other  media. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  Committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  Committee  may  per- 
mit, by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by 
any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but  only 
under  such  written  rules  as  the  Committee 
may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the  purposes, 
provisions,  and  requirements  of  this  clause. 

(f)  The  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  jier- 
mitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The  al- 
location among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  bearing  or  meeting  room 
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aliAll  be  m  accordance  with  fair  and  equi- 
Uble  procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or  the 
visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  Member  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
on  the  Committee  rostrum  or  in  positions 
which  obstruct  unnecessarily  to  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
idghtlng  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photographers 
8ha]l  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these  photographers,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by  more 
than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photography, 
that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  on  the  Committee  ros- 
trum or  between  the  witness  stand  and  the 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

Rule  13.  Committee  Staffs.— (a)  Pursuant 
to  Rule  XI,  Clause  6,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Committee 
■ball  consist  of  not  more  than  30  staff  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective 
positions  as  follows: 

Three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Minority  party  of  the 
Committee; 

One  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  Chair  of 
each  of  the  standing  Subcommittees  of  the 
Committee; 

One  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
firom  nominations  submitted  by  the  ranking 
Minority  party  Member  of  each  standing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee;   and   the 


balance  of  any  unfilled  positions  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Committee  from  nominations 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Majority  party  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

The  staff  members  selected  by  the  Major- 
ity party  shall  be  assigned  such  legislative, 
oversight,  and  administrative  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Chair  of  the  Committee 
may  prescribe  and  shall  assist  Committee 
Members  in  connection  with  matters  related 
to  Committee  business.  Each  staff  member 
nominated  by  a  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  that  Subcommittee  Chair.  The  staff  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  Minority  party  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Minority  party  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  may  delegate  such  authority  as 
they  (letermine  appropriate. 

(b)  A  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  be  entitled 
to  select  and  designate  additional  staff  mem- 
bers, subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Majority  party  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Co  assist  the  Subcommittee  in  carrying 
out  its  legislative,  investigative,  and  over- 
sight responsibilities.  The  Minority  shall  be 
accorded  fair  and  equitable  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional staff,  but  Minority  staffing  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  approximately  one-third  Minor- 
ity representation  on  the  Committee.  Such 
staff,  members  shall  be  assigned  such  duties 
pertaining  to  Subcommittee  business  as  the 
Subcommittee  Chair  or  the  Minority,  respec- 
tively, deem  advisable  and  shall  be  com- 
pensnted  at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  prescribed  by  such  Sub- 
committee Chair  or  by  the  Minority. 

(ci  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  rule,  the  Committee  may  employ  such 
additional  nonpartisan  staff  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  administrative  and 
clerical  functions  of  the  Committee.  Such 
staff  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  staff  des- 
ignated exclusively  for  the  Majority  or  Mi- 
nority party  and  shall  be  appointed  only 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Majority  party  and  with  the  ap- 
prov>l  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Minority  party.  The  Chair  of  the  Committee 
shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  members  of  the  staff 
and  they  shall  be  compensated  at  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  pre- 
scribed. 

id)  In  the  event  that  staff  is  not  otherwise 
available  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  rule,  from  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  Committee  staff  pursuant  to 
any  primary  and  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion: 

(1>  The  Chair  of  each  standing  Subcommit- 
tee Is  authorized  to  appoint  at  least  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Bubcommittee  Chair. 

(2)  The  ranking  Minority  party  Member  of 
each  standing  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  Minority  party 
Member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Subcommittee  Chair  pursuant  to  Rule 
XI.  clause  5(d),  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(4)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  Minor- 
ity party  Members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  from  the  staff  positions  pro- 
vided under  Rule  XI,  Clause  6,  unless  such 
staff  positions  are  made  available  pursuant 
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to  a  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

(e)  All  staff  selected  pursuant  to  this  rule 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Committee  and 
shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other  than 
those  pertjaining  to  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee anfl  its  Subcommittees.  The  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Chair  of  that 
Subcommittee.  The  staff  assigned  to  the  Mi- 
nority shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  directjion  of  the  Minority  party  Members 
of  the  Committee  who  may  delegate  such  au- 
thority ai  they  determine  appropriate.  The 
staff  of  Uhe  Committee  not  assigned  to  a 
Subcommittee  or  to  the  Minority  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Chuir  of  the  Committee,  who  shall  es- 
tablish and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  silch  staff  members  and  delegate  au- 
thority aa  determined  appropriate. 

B.  subcommittee:  jurisdiction,  COMPOSmON, 
AND  POWERS 

Rule  14.  Subcommittees  Rules.— The  Rules 
of  the  Cotnmittee,  where  applicable,  shall  be 
the  Rules  of  its  Subcommittees. 

Rule  15,  Reference  of  Legislation.— (a)  Ex- 
cept for  liills,  resolutions,  or  matters  involv- 
ing Indians  and  Indian  Tribes  which  shall  be 
retained  for  consideration  by  the  Committee 
unless  referred  by  the  Chair  to  an  appro- 
priate standing,  select,  or  special  Sub- 
committee, every  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  referred  to  the  Committee  shall  be 
referred  to  subcommittee  within  2  weeks 
from  the  date  of  its  referral  to  the  Commit- 
tee unle*  the  Chair,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Majority  Members  of  the 
Committee,  orders  that  it  be  retained  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  or  that  it  be 
referred  to  a  select  or  special  Subcommittee. 

(b)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  a  Subcommittee  may 
be  recalled  therefrom  by  him  or  her  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committjee  for  the  Committee's  direct  con- 
sideration or  for  referral  to  another  Sub- 
committee. The  Chair  shall  so  inform  the 
Members  of  this  recommendation,  in  writ- 
ing, and  Buch  recommendation  shall  be  effec- 
tive within  1  week  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  Committee  to  a  Subcommittee 
may  be  recalled  from  such  Subcommittee  at 
any  time  by  majority  vote,  a  quorum  being 
present,  for  its  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  for  reference  to  another  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Rule  16.  Subcommittees.— There  shall  be 
the  following  six  standing  Subcommittees  of 
the  Committee;  Subcommittee  on  Water, 
Power  and  Offshore  Energy  Resources;  Sub- 
committee on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Puhdic  Lands;  Subcommittee  on  Insular 
and  International  Affairs;  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environment;  and,  Sub- 
committee on  General  Oversight  and  Califor- 
nia Desert  Lands.  Additional  standing  Sub- 
committees may  be  created  by  resolution  of 
the  Contmittee. 

Rule  17.  Jurisdiction  of  Subcommittees.— 
(a)  The  Jurisdiction,  including  legislative,  In- 
vestigaflve,  and  oversight  responsibilities  of 
the  six  standing  Subcommittees  shall,  sub- 
ject to  alteration  as  other  Subcommittees 
are  created,  be  as  follows: 

Subcommittee  on  Water.  Power  and  Offshore 
Energy  Resources 

(a)  All  measures  or  matters  pertaining  to 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  and 
other    water    resources    development    pro- 
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gTams,  including  policies  and  procedures  re- 
lating thereto. 

(b)  All  measures  and  matters  concerning 
the  water-related  programs  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey;  water  resources  planning 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act;  saline  water  research  and  de- 
velopment; and  water  resources  research  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Selected  matters  and  proposals,  as  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman,  involving  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  any  laws  or  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Compacts  relating  to  the  use  and  appor- 
tionment of  interstate  waters;  water  rights. 
including  Federal  reserved  water  rights  on 
public  lands;  and  programs  involving  major 
interbasin  movement  of  water  or  power. 

(d)  Generation  and  marketing  of  electric 
power  ftom  Federal  water  projects  by  feder- 
ally chartered  or  Federal  regional  power 
marketing  authorities. 

(e)  Measures  and  matters  relating  to  public 
lands  in  Alaska  (including  forestry  and  for- 
est management  Issues),  except  those  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  I^blic  Lands. 

(f)  Measures  concerning  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  from  or  within  Alaska  or  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  oil  transported  by 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

(g)  Conservation  and  development  of  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

(h)  Selected  matters  and  proposals,  as  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman,  involving  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  any  laws  or  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 
Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Satural  Resources 

(a)  Mining  interests  generally,  including 
deep  seabed  mining  and  matters  involving 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

(b)  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands, 
except  matters  involving  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

(c)  Mineral  land  laws,  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

(d)  Geological  survey,  except  water-related 
programs. 

(e)  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

(f)  Proposed  long-range  domestic  minerals 
programs,  including  availability  of  domestic 
minerals  to  fulfill  all  domestic  requirements. 

(g)  All  measures  and  matters  affecting  geo- 
thermal  resources. 

(h)  All  matters  involving  mining  regula- 
tion and  enforcement,  including  the  rec- 
lamation of  mined  lands,  the  environmental 
effects  of  mining,  and  the  management  of 
mineral  receipts. 

(1)  Petroleum  conservation  on  the  public 
lands  and  conservation  of  the  radium  supply 
in  the  United  States. 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands 

(a)  Measures  and  matters  related  to  the 
National  Park  System  and  all  of  its  units. 

(b)  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem; National  Trails  System;  national  recre- 
ation areas;  and  other  national  units  estab- 
lished for  protection,  conservation,  preserva- 
tion, or  recreational  development  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  such  military 
parks,  battlefields,  national  cemeteries,  and 
parks  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
administer  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Federal  outdoor  recreation  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  administration,  including  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

(d)  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  Interest  on  the  public  domain  and 


other  historic  preservation  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, including  programs  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  field  of  historic 
preservation. 

(e)  Except  for  public  lands  in  Alaska,  pub- 
lic lands,  generally,  including  measures  or 
matters  related  to  entry,  easement,  with- 
drawals, and  grazing. 

(f)  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien  own- 
ership, including  alien  ownership  of  mineral 
lands. 

(g)  Forest  reserves,  including  management 
thereof,  created  from  the  public  domain,  ex- 
cept in  Alaska. 

(h)  Except  for  Alaska,  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  generally,  and  all  mat- 
ter relating  to  wilderness  in  the  National 
Park  System. 

Subcommittee  on  Insular  and  International 
Affairs 

(a)  Except  for  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  Subcommittees,  all  measures  or 
matters  involving  the  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  All  measures  of  matters  involving  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Freely  Associated  States  and  Antarctica. 

(c)  Cooperative  efforts  to  encourage,  en- 
hance and  improve  international  programs 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the  Environment 

(a)  Regulation  of  the  domestic  nuclear  en- 
ergy industry,  including  regulation  of  re- 
search and  development  of  reactors  and  nu- 
clear regulatory  research  and  special  over- 
sight functions  with  respect  to  nonmilitary 
nuclear  energy  and  research  and  develop- 
ment including  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 

(b)  Conservation  of  the  uranium  supply  in 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Recommendations  with  respect  to  laws 
and  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  made  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  its  annual  Environmental 
Quality  Report  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  Plans  and  programs  concerning  non-fed- 
eral outdoor  recreation  and  land  use.  includ- 
ing such  related  plans  and  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  196S,  and  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Act  of  1963. 

(e)  Matters  concerning  the  following  agen- 
cies and  programs:  Urban  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Recovery  Program,  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey,  Historic  American  Engi- 
neering Record,  American  Conservation 
Corps,  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation. 

Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and 
California  Desert  Lands 

(a)  General  and  continuing  oversight  and 
investigative  authority  over  activities,  poli- 
cies and  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Full  Com- 
mittee, after  consultation  with  the  Chair  of 
the  principal  standing  legislative  Sub- 
committee involved. 

(b)  Such  remedial  legislation  resulting 
from  the  findings  or  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Full  Com- 
mittee, after  consultation  with  the  Chair  of 
the  principal  legislative  Subcommittee  in- 
volved. 

(c)  All  legislation  concerning  the  use.  oc- 
cupancy, development  and  management  of 
public  lands  in  the  California  Desert  Con- 
servation Area,  except  for  military  with- 
drawals. 
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(d)(1)  In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  Rule  X. 
Clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  each 
Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application.  adminlB- 
tration.  execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Sub- 
committee, and  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  agencies  and  entitles 
having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  execution  thereof,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  laws  and  the  programs 
thereunder  are  being  Implemented  and  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  whether  such  programs  should 
be  continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  ad- 
dition, each  such  Subcommittee  shall  review 
and  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ability of  enacting  new  or  additional  legisla- 
tion within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Sub- 
committee (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution has  been  introduced  with  respect 
thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis  un- 
dertake future  research  and  forecasting  on 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Sub- 
committee. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  Rule  X,  Clause  2,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  matter  involved  or 
their  respective  designees,  shall  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  discuss  and  to  assist  in 
coordinating  oversight  plans  of  their  respec- 
tive Committees. 

Rule  18.  Party  Ratios.— The  Chair  shall  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Minority  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  each  Subcommittee,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  preference  of  Members  for  Sub- 
committee assignments,  except  that  party 
representation  on  each  Subcommittee  shall 
be  no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority  party 
than  the  ratio  for  the  Committee. 

The  Chair,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Majority  party,  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Minority 
party,  may  serve  as  Members  of  each  Sub- 
committee. 

The  size  and  party  representation  for  each 
Subcommittee  during  the  102d  Congress  shall 
be  as  follows: 


Subcoflimittct 


Total         tUiontif       Minonty 


Water.   Pootr.   ano   Otishore   Eiwrgii 

Resources 

2% 

15 

ID 

Mii»n(  and  Natural  Resources 

e 

4 

2 

National  Parlis  anO  Public  Lands 

32 

20 

12 

Insular  and  International  Aftiirs    . 

5 

3 

? 

Enerp  and  It*  Envrronrietil 

21 

12 

9 

General     OversigM     and    Cjlifoniia 

Desert  Lands       

5 

3 

2 

Rule  19.  Special  or  Select  Subcommittee.— 
The  Chair  is  authorized,  after  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee,  to  appoint  such  special  or  select 
Subcommittees  as  he  deems  advisable  for 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  Committee.  Party  representa- 
tion on  each  such  Subcommittee  shall  be  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  on  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Rule  20.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees.—Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  Committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  Chair  of  each  Subcommittee 
shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of 
their  respective  Subcommittees  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chair  of  the  Full  Commit- 
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te«  and  of  other  Subcommittees  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  meetings  or 
heariners  wherever  possible. 

Rule  21.  Travel.— (a)  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings outside  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  travel 
by  Members  and  staff  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  Each  Sub- 
committee Chair  may.  for  the  purposes  of 
field  trips  or  hearings  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  assign  any  Members  of  the 
Committee  to  that  Subcommittee. 

(b)  Staff  members  assigned  to  any  Sub- 
committee may  travel  in  connection  with 
their  respective  duties  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee 
Chair  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair  of 
the  Committee.  Prior  to  submitting  such 
travel  requests  to  the  appropriate  Sub- 
committee Chair,  all  Minority  staff  travel 
shall  be  subject  to  such  approval  as  the  Mi- 
nority Members  of  the  Committee  deem  ap- 
propriate. All  such  travel  shall  be  subject  to 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Rule  22.  Subcommittee  Chair.— The  Major- 
ity Members  of  the  Committee  shall  have 
the  right,  in  order  of  Full  Committee  senior- 
ity, to  bid  for  Standing  Subcommittee 
Chairs.  Any  such  bid  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  The  Minority  shall 
select  a  counterpart  to  the  Subcommittee 
Chair  for  each  of  the  Subcommittees.  The 
Chair  of  select  and  special  Subcommittees 
•hall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  Majority  Members  of  the  Committee  ex- 
cept that  no  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  be 
Chair  of  another  legislative  Subcommittee  of 
the  House. 

Rule  23.  Duties  of  Chair  Upon  Favorable 
Action  by  Committee.— Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee authorizes  the  favorable  reporting  of 
a  bill  or  resolution  from  the  Committee,  the 
Chair  shall  report  the  same  or  designate 
some  Member  of  the  Committee  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House  and  shall  use  or  cause 
to  be  used  all  parliamentary  methods  to  se- 
cure passage  thereof,  without  such  addi- 
tional authority  being  set  forth  particularly 
In  the  motion  to  report  each  Invididual  bill 
or  resolution.  Without  limiting  the  general- 
ity of  the  foregoing,  the  authority  contained 
herein  extends  in  appropriate  cases  to  mov- 
ing in  accordance  with  Rule  XXIV,  Clause  5. 
of  the  said  rules  that  the  House  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  to  consider  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion; and  to  moving  in  accordance  with  Rule 
XXTV,  Clause  2,  of  said  rules  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Senate  bill  or  resolution  that  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  House  bill  or 
resolution  as  reported. 

Rule  24.  Committee  Budget  and  Ex- 
penses.— (a)  E^ach  Subcommittee  Chair  and 
the  ranking  Minority  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Chair  a  budget  for 
each  session  of  the  Congress  covering  the 
funding  required  for  staff,  travel,  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  The  Chair  shall  prepare 
a  consolidated  budget  for  each  session  of 
Congress  which  shall  include  amounts  re- 
quired for  all  activities  and  programs  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittees,  except 
those  Committee  expenses  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  provided  for  by  statute. 

(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  committee  of 
each  such  budget,  the  Chair,  acting  pursuant 
to  Rule  XI.  Clause  5.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  prepare  and  introduce  in  the 
House  a  supporting  expense  resolution,  and 


take  all  action  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
approval  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  by  the  House. 

(c)  The  Chair  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee any  amendments  to  each  expense  resolu- 
tion and  any  changes  in  the  budget  neces- 
sitated thereby. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee expenses  may  be  procured  by  one 
or  mere  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed in  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(e)  Committee  Members  shall  be  advised  of 
the  availability  of  each  monthly  report,  pre- 
pared by  the  Chair  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  which  shows  expendi- 
tures made  during  the  reporting  period  and 
cumulative  for  the  year,  anticipated  expend- 
itures for  the  projected  Committee  program, 
and  (letailed  information  travel. 

Rule  25.  Recommendation  of  Conferees. — 
Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comee  necessary  to  appoint  conferees.  Major- 
ity Members  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
Speaker  as  conferees  as  determined  by  the 
Majority,  and  Minority  Members  shall  be 
recommended  to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  as 
determined  by  the  Minority.  Recommended 
party  representation  shall  be  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  in  the  Committee. 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RIME  AND  FISHERIES  FOR  THE 
103D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  submit  (or  printing  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for 
the  102d  Congress  which  were  approved  at 
the  committee  organizational  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruar/  6,  1991 ,  as  follows: 

Riles  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries 
aule  i.  applicability-  of  house  rules 

The  Rules  of  the  House  insofar  as  they  are 
applicable  shall  be  the  Rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee JHid  its  Subcommittees. 

rule  II.  .jurisdiction 

As  established  in  Rule  X  of  the  House 
Rules,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is: 

(1 1  Merchant  marine  generally. 

(2)  Oceanography  and  Marine  Affairs,  in- 
cluding coastal  zone  management. 

(3)  Coast  Guard,  including  lifesaving  serv- 
ice, lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean  dere- 
licts. 

(4)  Fisheries  and  wildlife,  including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conser\'a- 
tion. 

(5)  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  (except  matters 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Comrnerce  Commission)  and  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  and 
signals,  lifesaving  equipment,  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  such  vessels. 

(6)  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 

(7)  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  there- 
to, ircluding  pilotage. 

<8)  Panama  Canal  and  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  including 
the  administration,  sanitation,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  interoceanic  ca- 
nals generally. 


(9)  Reglistering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats. 

(10)  Rules  and  international  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

(11)  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies,  and  State  Mari- 
time Academies. 

(12)  International  fishing  agreements. 

RULE  III.  functions 

(A)  General  Oversight  Responsibilities. — 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  review  and  study, 
on  a  continuing  basis: 

(a)  the  application,  administration,  execu- 
tion, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or  parts 
of  laws,  within  its  jurisdiction; 

(b)  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  aigencies  and  entities  having  respon- 
sibilities in  or  for  the  administration  and 
execution  of  these  laws  in  order  to  determine 
whether  Buch  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
under are  being  implemented  and  carried  out 
in  accor4ance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  whether  such  programs  should  be 
continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminated;  and 

(c)  any.  conditions  or  circumstances  which 
may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
enacting  new  or  additional  legislation  within 
its  jurisdiction  (whether  or  not  any  bill  or 
resolution  has  been  introduced  with  resi)ect 
thereto). 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  undertake  future 
research  and  forecasting  on  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  review  and  study 
on  a  continuing  basis  the  impact  or  probable 
impact  of  tax  policies  affecting  subjects 
within  ite  jurisdiction. 

(B)  Annual  Appropriations. — In  its  consid- 
eration 0f  all  public  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, the  Committee  shall  ensure  that  ap- 
propriations for  continuing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities Will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extsent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programj  and  activities  involved.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each 
continuing  program  within  its  jurisdiction 
for  which  appropriations  are  not  made  annu- 
ally in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  pro- 
gram cocld  be  modified  so  that  appropria- 
tions therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

(C)  Views  and  Estimates. — On  or  before 
February  25  of  each  year  or  such  date  as  de- 
termined by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget: 

(1)  its  views  and  estimates  with  respect  to 
all  matters  to  be  set  forth  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  fis- 
cal year  which  are  within  its  jurisdiction  or 
function!;  and 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  juris- 
diction «hich  it  intends  to  be  effective  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year. 

RULE  IV.  subcommittees 

(A)  Applicability  of  Committee  Rules.— 
Written  Rules  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
shall  be  binding  on  each  of  its  Subcommit- 
tees. EJach  Subcommittee  is  a  part  of  the 
Full  Committee  and  subject  to  its  authority, 
direction,  and  Rules. 

(B)  Standing  Subcommittees. — There  shall 
be  five  standing  Subcommittees:  the  Sub- 
committaee  on  Merchant  Marine;  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment;  the  Sub- 
commitliee  on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation; 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  and 
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the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigrations. 

(C)  Other  Subcommittees.— The  Chairman, 
or  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  may  estab- 
lish, as  determined  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
conduct  of  Committee  business,  other  spe- 
cial, select,  or  ad  hoc  subcommittees. 

(D)  Subcommittee  Membership.— 

(1)  The  ratio  of  Majority  Members  to  Mi- 
nority Members  on  Subcommittees,  includ- 
ing Ex  Officio  Members,  shall  be  no  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  Majority  Party  than  the  ratio 
of  Membership  on  the  Full  Committee. 

(2)  A  Committee  Member  may  temporarily 
resign  ftom  his  Subcommittee  assignment  to 
serve  on  another  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  event  of  a  vacancy.  Members 
returning  to  their  Subcommittee  assignment 
at  the  end  of  the  temporary  assignment  shall 
return  to  their  original  assignment  without 
prejudice  to  tenure  or  seniority. 

(E)  Ex  Officio  and  Other  Committee  Mem- 
bers.— 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  of  the  Full  Committee  shall 
serve  as  Ex  Officio  Members  of  all  Sub- 
committees of  which  they  are  not  designated 
as  Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
They  shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
fully,  Including  the  right  to  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters before  the  Subcommittees,  but  shall  not 
be  counted  in  establishing  the  requirements 
of,  or  in  determining,  a  quorum. 

(2)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  of  which  he  or  she  is 
not  a  Member  during  its  hearings  or  meet- 
ings (including  closed  meetings)  and  partici- 
pate therein,  but  may  not  vote  on  any  mat- 
ter, or  be  counted  present  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  quorum,  or  raise  points  of 
order,  or,  except  as  the  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man may  permit,  participate  in  questioning 
under  the  five-minute  rule. 

(F)  Subcommittee  Meetings.— 

(1)  Subcommittees  may  hold  hearings,  re- 
ceive evidence,  hear  witnesses,  and  report  to 
the  Committee  for  final  action,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Subcommittee,  on  such 
matters  as  the  Chairman  may  refer  to  a  Sub- 
committee. 

(2)  Dates  for  Subcommittee  meetings  shall 
be  assigned  as  a  result  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  Chairman  and  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  and  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  re- 
lation to,  and  in  accordance  with,  workloads. 

(3)  Subcommittees  shall  not  meet  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Full  Committee  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

(G)  Joint  Subcommittee  Markup.- When 
two  or  more  Subcommittees  meet  jointly  to 
take  action  on  any  measure  or  matter,  each 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  each 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition. 

RULE  V.  MEETINGS 

(A)  Regular  Meetings.— The  Committee 
shall  meet  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month  In  the  Committee  Hearing 
Room,  1334  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
while  Congress  is  In  session.  This  meeting 
may  be  dispensed  with  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman,  In  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  if  there  is  no 
business. 

(B)  Additional  Meetings.- The  Chairman 
may  call  and  convene  additional  meetings. 

(C)  Meeting  Notices.- 

(1)  The  date,  time,  place,  and  subject  mat- 
ter of  meetings  shall  be  announced  to  all 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  the  public  at 
least  one  week  in  advance.  If  the  Chairman, 
In  consulUtion  with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  determines  this  Is  not  possible,  a 


public  announcement  and  oral  and  confirm- 
ing written  notice  to  Committee  Members 
shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(2)  All  meeting  notices  shall  be  promptly 
published  in  the  Dally  Digest  and  promptly 
entered  Into  the  Committee  scheduling  serv- 
ice of  the  House  Information  Systems. 

(3)  All  Committee  Members  shall  have  ade- 
quate notice  prior  to  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee investigations  or  hearings  at  lo- 
cations other  than  Washington,  D.C. 

(D)  Special  Meetings.— 

(1)  Three  or  more  Committee  Members 
may  file  with  the  Committee  Clerk,  a  signed, 
written  request  to  the  Chairman  for  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  specifying  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered. 

(2)  If.  within  three  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman  does  not 
call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  may  file  with  the  Committee 
Clerk  their  signed,  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held, 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  of.  and  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at.  that 
special  meeting.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
on  that  date  and  hour.  Only  the  measure  or 
matter  specified  in  that  notice  may  be  con- 
sidered at  that  special  meeting.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  that  notice,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  notify  all  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  special  meeting. 

(3)  The  above  procedures  also  apply  to  Sub- 
committees, except  that  the  number  of  Sub- 
committee Members  required  to  request  a 
special  Subcommittee  meeting  is  two.  and  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee must  file  their  signed  written  notice  with 
the  Subcommittee  Clerk. 

(E)  Conflict  With  Party  Caucus  or  Con- 
ference—When a  Party  Caucus  or  Con- 
ference of  either  Party  directly  confiicts 
with  a  scheduled  Committee  meeting,  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  cancelled. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  give  oral 
and  confirming  written  notice  to  that  effect 
to  all  Committee  Members.  The  Chairman 
shall  reschedule  the  meeting  at  the  earliest 
practical  time. 

(F)  Prohibition  Against  Meeting  During 
the  Five-Minute  Rule  and  During  Joint  Ses- 
sions and  Joint  Meetings.- The  Committee 
may  not  sit.  without  special  leave,  while  the 
House  is  reading  a  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  The  Committee 
may  not  sit  during  a  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate  or  during  a  recess  when  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate  is  in 
progress. 

RULE  VI.  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURE 

(A)  Applicability  of  House  Procedure.— The 
procedure  in  the  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committees shall  follow  the  procedure  of  the 
House. 

(B)  Referral  of  Legislation.- 

(1)  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  Chairman  to  all  Subcommittees  of  ap- 
propriate jurisdiction  within  two  weeks,  un- 
less by  majority  vote  of  the  Majority  Party 
Members  of  the  Full  Committee  or  by  agree- 
ment between  or  among  the  Chairman  and 
all  the  Subcommittee  Chairmen  to  whom  the 
legislation  or  other  matter  would  otherwise 
be  referred,  consideration  Is  to  be  by  the  Full 
Committee. 

(2)  The  Chainnan  may  refer  any  measure 
or  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more 
Subcommittees  for  concurrent  consider- 
ation, or  for  consideration  in  sequence  (sub- 
ject to  appropriate  time  limitations  in  the 
case  of  any  Subcommittee),  or  divide  the 


matter  into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer 
each  such  part  to  a  different  Subcommittee. 

(C)  Power  To  Sit  and  Act  and  Subpoena 
Power. — 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  Rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representetives,  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  Subcommittee,  is  authorised: 

(a)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  had  adjourned; 

(b)  to  hold  hearings;  and 

'O  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wlt^ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(2)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
under  subparagraph  (l)(c)  In  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  or  activity  or  series  of  In- 
vestigations or  activities,  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  voting,  a  ma- 
jority being  present. 

(3)  The  power  to  authorize  and  Issue  sub- 
poenas is  also  delegated  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Full  Committee. 

(4)  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  by  any 
Member  designated  by  the  Committee. 

(5)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  a  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  may  be 
enforced  only  as  authorized  or  directed  by 
the  House. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  any 
Member  designated  by  the  Chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(D)  Vice  Chairman  or  Ranking  Majority 
Member  to  Preside  in  Absence  of  Chair- 
man.— 

(1)  Committee.  The  Member  of  the  major- 
ity party  on  the  Committee  ranking  imme- 
diately after  the  Chairman  shall  be  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  shall  pre- 
side at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  Chairman.  If 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  are  not  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  the  Ranking  Member  of  the 
majority  party  who  is  present  shall  preside 
at  that  meeting. 

(2)  Subcommittees.  The  Member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  each  Subcommittee  ranking 
immediately  after  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  shall  preside  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee.  If  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  are  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Ranking  Member  of  the  majority 
party  who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 

(E)  Quorums  for  Meetings,  Markups,  and 
Hearings.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  below,  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purimse  of 
transacting  Committee  business. 

(2)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  was  actually 
present. 

(3)  Testimony  may  be  taken  and  evidence 
received  in  any  meeting  at  which  there  are 
present  not  fewer  than  two  Members  of  the 
Committee,  one  of  whom  should  be,  when- 
ever possible,  a  Minority  Member.  Unless  at 
least  two  Members  are  present,  at  least  one 
of  whom  is  a  Majority  Member,  the  meeting 
must  be  adjourned. 

(4)  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 
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(F)  Open  Meetings.— Each  business  meet- 
ing. Including  the  markup  of  legislation,  of 
the  Committee  and  its  Subcommittees  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  as  provided 
below. 

(G)  Closed  Meetings.— 

(1)  The  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  by  a 
roUcall  vote  In  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
iorlty  present,  may  determine  that  all  or  a 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  business  meet- 
ing, including  the  markup  of  legislation,  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public. 

(2)  If  the  meeting  or  markup  is  closed,  no 
person  other  than  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  Congressional  staff  and  depart- 
mental representatives  as  the  Members  may 
authorize,  may  be  present. 

(3)  Any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  in- 
ternal budget  or  personnel  matters  may  be 
closed  by  the  Chairman  after  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member. 

(H)  Closed  Hearings.— 

(1)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  Subconrunittee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  Rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1 ).  a  major- 
ity of  those  present,  if  the  number  required 
for  the  purpose  of  Uklng  testimony  are 
present,  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  discussion  whether  testi- 
mony or  evidence  to  be  received  would  en- 
danger the  national  security  or  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 

(3)  The  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may 
by  the  same  procedure,  vote  to  close  one  sub- 
sequent day  of  hearing. 

(4)  No  Member  of  the  House  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonparticipatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  Committee  or  its  Sub- 
committees, unless  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  majority  vote,  authorizes  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Subcommittee,  for  purposes  of 
a  jjartlcular  series  of  hearings  on  a  particu- 
lar article  of  legislation  or  on  a  particular 
subject  of  investigation,  to  close  its  hearings 
to  Members  by  the  same  procedures  for  clos- 
ing hearings  to  the  public. 

(I)  Investigative  Hearings.— 

(1)  The  Chairman  shall  announce  in  the 
opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  by  the  rule  for  clos- 
ing an  Investigative  hearing,  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  and  the  Committee  shall  dis- 
pose of  requests  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  exec- 
utive session  may  be  releaised  or  used  in  pub- 
lic sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(4)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  In  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  Committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  Its  hearing. 

(J)  Closed  Investigative  Hearings — 
(1)  Whenever  it  Is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  jwrson.  such  testimony  or  evidence 
shall  be  presented  In  executive  session,  if  by 
a  majority  of  those  present,  there  being  in 
attendance  the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Committee   to   be 


present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tesimony. 
the  Committee  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 

(3)  In  either  case,  the  Committee  shall  af- 
ford such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily 
to  appear  as  a  witness,  and  shall  receive  and 
dispoee  of  requests  from  such  person  to  sub- 
poena additional  witnesses. 

(K)  Questioning  of  Witnesses.— 

(1)  Committee  Members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose.  All  ques- 
tioning shall  be  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  hearing. 

(2)  After  completing  his  questioning,  the 
Chairman  shall  recognize  the  other  Members 
beginning  with  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber and  then  the  Ranking  Majority  Member, 
and  thereafter,  alternating  between  Minority 
and  Majority,  taking  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  Majority  to  Minority  representation 
on  the  Committee.  Each  Member  may  re- 
quest up  to  five  minutes  in  each  round  of 
questioning.  Additional  time  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman. 

(L)  Minority  Witnesses.— A  majority  of  the 
Minority  Members  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman  before  the  completion 
of  any  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at  least 
one  day  of  hearing. 

(M")  Points  of  Order.— No  point  of  order 
shall  lie  with  respect  to  any  measure  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  ground  that 
hearings  on  the  measure  were  not  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  governing  open 
or  closed  hearings,  public  notice  of  hearings, 
or  the  requirements  for  advance  filing  and 
summarizing  of  statements  by  witnesses:  ex- 
cept that  a  point  of  order  on  these  grounds 
may  be  made  by  any  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee If.  in  the  Committee,  the  point  of  order 
was  timely  made,  and  improperly  overruled 
or  net  properly  considered. 

iNi  Ordering  of  Rollcall  Votes— A  rollcall 
vote  may  be  ordered  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers present. 
(O)  Proxies. — 

il)  A  Member  may  vote  by  proxy  only  on  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  to  it;  except 
that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  proxy  for  all 
motions  to  recess,  adjourn,  or  other  proce- 
dural matters. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  considered  a  valid  and 
dulj  executed  proxy,  the  proxy  authorization 
must:  be  in  writing:  assert  that  the  Member 
is  absent  on  official  business,  or  is  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee;  designate  the  person  who  is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization:  and  be 
signed  by  the  Member  assigning  his  or  her 
vote,  noting  the  date  and  time  that  the 
projcy  was  signed. 

(3i  For  a  proxy  to  be  valid  in  sessions  on 
succeeding  days,  it  must  be  stipulated  in  the 
proxy,  and  if  not  stipulated,  cannot  be  voted. 
(4)  All  executed  proxies  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  and  kept  at  the  desk  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  which  they 
are  given  and  shall  be  included  in  the  official 
records  of  the  meeting  after  they  have  been 
votjed. 

i5)  Points  of  order  as  to  the  validity  of 
proxies  must  be  made  at  the  time  the  proxies 
are  voted. 

(()  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 


(P)  Limitation  on  Floor  Action  Under  Sus- 
pension of  the  Rules.— No  bill  which  directly 
or  indirectly  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
over  Jl  million  in  Federal  funds  shall  be 
brought  CD  the  House  Floor  by  the  Commit- 
tee under  Suspension  of  the  Rules  if  the  text 
of  the  bill  hM  been  changed  after  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  unless: 

(1)  the  changes  are  purely  technical  and 
conformlag;  or 

(2)  all  Members  of  the  Committee  have 
been  provided  a  vnitten  copy  of  the  changes 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  time 
the  bill  la  considered  in  the  House. 

(Q)  Committee  Legislation  Carrying  Direct 
Spending  or  Revenue  Measures.— For  all 
bills,  joint  resolutions,  or  conference  reports 
providing  increasing  or  decreasing  receipts 
or  direct  spending  (as  defined  in  section 
250(c)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985),  the  following 
statement  of  the  law  shall  appear  as  part  of 
the  text  of  such  bill,  resolution,  or  con- 
ference report:  "The  applicable  cost  estimate 
of  this  Act  for  all  purposes  of  sections  252 
and  253  Of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  shall  be  as 
follow:  .".  The  blank  shall  be  filled  with  a 
cost  estimate  provided  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  where  ap- 
propriate pursuant  to  section  201(g)  of  the 
Congressaonal  Budget  Act  of  1974).  The  cost 
estimate  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
signed,  and  shall  contain  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  change  in  outlays  or  receipts, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  fiscal  year 
through  fiscal  year  1995,  resulting  from  the 
conference  report  or  bill  or  joint  resolution 
as  reported. 

RULE  VII.  WITNESSES 

(A)  A(tvance  Testimony  Requirements.— A 
witness  shall  not  be  permitted  to  testify  or 
present  evidence,  nor  will  any  statement  or 
testimony  be  included  in  the  Committee 
hearing  record,  unless  seventy-five  copies  of 
the  tesdmony  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  (Excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  prior  to  the  meeting.  At  least 
ten  of  tttese  copies  must  be  delivered  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing. These  requirements  may  be  waived  only 
by  the  Chairman. 

(B)  Written  Summary.— Each  prepared 
statement  of  ten  pages  or  more  shall  include 
a  summary  which  may  not  exceed  five  pages 

in  length. 

(C)  Federal  and  Administration  Wit^ 
nesses.— To  the  extent  feasible,  statements 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Federal  and 
Adminittrative  agencies  shall  be  accom- 
panied, if  not  previously  received,  by  fifty 
copies  of  the  Federal  agency  report  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  the  matters 
pending  before  it. 

(D)  Ten  Minute  Oral  Testimony.— Wit- 
nesses will  be  allowed  no  more  than  ten  min- 
utes to  orally  summarize  their  prepared 
statement.  The  full  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

(E)  Investigative  Hearing  Witnesses.— 
(DA  copy  of  the  Committee  Rules  shall  be 

made  available  to  each  witness. 

(2)  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied  by  their 
own  cotnsel  for  the  purpose  of  advising  them 
concerning  their  constitutional  rights. 

(3)  Tie  Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  Committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 
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(4)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee. 

(F)  Responses/Information  for  the 
Record.— Responses  to  Members'  or  staff 
questions  and  other  information  offered  for 
the  record,  shall  be  submitted,  in  triplicate, 
to  the  Committee  Clerk  within  forty-five 
days  from  the  time  of  the  request.  One  copy 
will  be  retained  by  the  Clerk  for  printing  and 
the  remainder  transmitted  to  the  appro- 
priate Majority  and  Minority  Counsels. 

RULE  VIII.  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

The  Chairman  may  permit  any  public  hear- 
ing or  meeting  to  be  televised,  broadcast  by 
radio,  photographed,  or  otherwise  recorded, 
subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  At  the  request  of  any  Committee  Mem- 
ber present,  a  majority  vote  must  be  taken 
to  permit  the  use  of  such  equipment  during 
the  hearing  or  meeting. 

(2)  Radio  and  television  tapes  and  tele- 
vision film  of  any  coverage  shall  not  be  used, 
or  made  available  for  use,  as  partisan  politi- 
cal campaign  material  to  promote  or  oppose 
the  candidacy  of  any  person  for  elective  pub- 
lic oftlce. 

(3)  The  coverage  of  Committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
and  shall  be  permitted  and  conducted  only  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  purposes,  provi- 
sions, and  requirements  of  these  Rules. 

(4)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  live,  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  presented  without  commercial 
sponsorship. 

(5)  All  persons  providing  coverage  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  accredited  to  the  appro- 
priate Gallery. 

(6)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  recorders  or  microphones  used  for 
coverage  shall  be  turned  off. 

(7)  The  number  of  television  cameras  al- 
lowed in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman.  If  necessary, 
the  allocation  among  the  television  media  of 
these  positions  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Gallery. 

(8)  Members  of  the  media  and  their  equip- 
ment shall  not  obetruct  in  any  way  the  space 
or  visibility  between  any  witness  and  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  nor  obstruct  un- 
necessarily coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(9)  No  audio-visual  equipment  will  be  al- 
lowed on  the  dais  without  the  express  prior 
approval  of  the  Chairman. 

(10)  Fixed  audio-vlBual  equipment  shall  not 
be  Installed  in,  or  removed  fi-om.  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  Committee  Is  in 
session. 

(11)  Floodlight*,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 


or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage. 

(12)  The  number  of  still  photographers  al- 
lowed in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman,  if  necessary, 
allocation  among  this  media  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  F»re8S  Photographers.  Preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures. 

RULE  DC.  COMMriTEE  RECORDS 

(A)  Votes.— 

(1)  The  Ck)mmittee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  action  which  shall 
include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  roUcall  vote  is  demanded. 

(2)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote— includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  Issue,  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  against,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not  vot- 
ing—shall be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  Committee. 

(B)  Separate  Files.— All  Committee  hear- 
ings, records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Congres- 
sional office  records  of  the  Chairman.  These 
records  shall  be  the  property  of  the  House 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  shall  have  ac- 
cess. 

(C)  Permanent  Records.— The  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  shall,  within  three  days  after  the 
final  adjournment  of  a  Congress,  deliver  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  all  bills,  joint  resolu- 
tions, petitions,  and  other  papers  referred  to 
the  Committee,  together  with  all  evidence 
taken  by  the  Committee  under  the  order  of 
the  House  during  that  Congress  and  not  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

(D)  Open  Hearings.- 

(1)  Records  and  transcripts  of  open  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  quotation  of  any  Mem- 
ber until  after  that  Member  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  approve  them.  No 
more  than  forty-five  days  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  hearings,  the  transcript  shall  be 
closed  and  no  further  changes  may  be  made. 

(2)  In  no  instance  will  the  Committee  staff 
distribute,  or  prepare  for  distribution,  to 
persons,  other  than  Members  and  witnesses 
for  the  purpose  of  correction,  any  open  hear- 
ing transcript  that  has  not  yet  been  closed 
and  transmitted  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  publication. 

(E)  Closed  Meetings.— Transcripts  and 
records  of  closed  meetings  shall  be  available 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee staff  for  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee,  but  may  not  be  released  or  di- 
vulged to  any  other  person  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
Committee.  In  no  event  shall  executive  ses- 
sion transcripts  and  records  be  taken  trom 
the  Committee  offices  by  anyone. 

(F)  Markup  Transcripts.— In  no  event  shall 
markup  transcripts  and  records  be  taken 
from  the  Committee  offices  by  anyone. 

(G)  Availability  of  Records.- The  records 
of  the  Committee  at  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  use  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XXXVI  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Chairman  shall  notify  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  any  decision 
pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or  clause  4(b)  of 
the  House  rule  to  withhold  a  record  other- 
wise available  and  the  matter  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  for  a  determination 


on  the  written  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  X.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

(A)  Activities  Report.— The  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  House,  not  later  than 
January  2  of  each  odd-numbered  year,  a  re- 
port on  its  activities  under  Rules  X  and  XI  of 
the  House  during  the  Congress  ending  at 
noon  on  January  3  of  that  year. 

(B)  Procedures  for  Reporting.— 

(1)  The  Chairman  shall  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  Committee  and  shall 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days 
(exclusive  of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not 
in  session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Conmiittee  a 
written  request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  for  the  reporting 
of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  this  re- 
quest, the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  Chairman. 

(C)  Minority,  Supplemental,  or  Additional 
Views.— 

(1)  Members  of  the  Committee  must  give 
notice  to  the  Committee  Clerk  of  intention 
to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or  matter 
by  the  Committee  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays). 

(2)  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  from  the 
time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or  matter. 
in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  Member,  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  do  not  preclude— 

(a)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
Committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  paragraph,  or 

(b)  the  filing  by  the  Committee  of  any  sup- 
plemental report  upon  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter which  may  be  required  for  the  correction 
of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous  report 
made  by  the  Committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter. 

(D)  Committee  Report  Requirements.- 
Committee  reports  shall  be  printed  in  a  sin- 
gle volume  and  include  the  following: 

(1)  with  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  to  re- 
port any  bill  or  resolution,  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  for  and  against,  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  against,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not  vot- 
ing. 

(2)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b)(1)  of 
Rule  X  of  the  House  Rules,  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  identified: 

(3)  the  statement  required  by  section  3Cie(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sep- 
arately set  out  and  clearly  identified.  If  the 
measure  provides  new  budget  authority  or 
new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures; 

(4)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified.  If  timely  submitted; 

(5)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
(4)(c)(2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  Rules,  sepa- 
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rately  set  out  and  clearly  identified,  if  it  has 
been  submitted  to  allow  for  the  Committee 
consideration  during  deliberations  on  the 
measure; 

(6)  on  each  bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  pub- 
lic character,  a  detailed  analytical  state- 
ment as  to  whether  Its  enactment  into  law 
may  have  an  inflationary  Impact  on  prices 
and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  national 
economy; 

(7)  on  a  bill  or  a  joint  resolution  repealing 
or  amending  any  statute  or  part  thereof,  in 
the  report  or  in  an  accompanying 
document— 

(a)  the  text  to  be  repealed;  and 

(b)  a  comparative  print  showing  by  strick- 
en-through type  and  italic,  parallel  columns. 
or  other  appropriate  typographical  devices. 
the  omissions  and  Insertions  proposed  to  the 
statute; 

(8)  all  supplemental  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  filed  by  one  or  more  Members  of 
the  Committee;  and 

(9)  on  its  cover,  a  recital  that  any  material 
submitted  under  subparagraphs  (4).  (5).  and 
(8)  above  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 

(E)  Approval  by  Chairman.— AU  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  prints  and  other  material 
prepared  for  public  distribution  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Full  Commit- 
tee prior  to  distribution. 

RULE  XI.  USE  OF  COMMnTEE  FUNDS  FOR 
TRAVEL 

(A)  Authorization.— AW  travel  of  Members 
and  staff  of  the  Committee  or  its  Sub- 
committees, to  hearings,  meetings,  con- 
ferences, investigations,  foreign  conferences 
and  meetingrs,  and  all  foreign  travel,  must  be 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  prior  to  any 
public  notice  or  the  actual  travel. 

(B)  Trip  Report.— A  substantive  report  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Chairman  within  thirty 
days  after  any  Committee  trip  or  any  trip  re- 
lated to  matters  of  Committee  jurisdiction 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Chairman. 

(C)  Domestic  Travel.— Funds  authorized  for 
the  Committee  under  Clause  5  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  Rules  are  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  Committee's  activities  within  the  United 
States. 

(D)  Foreign  Travel.— 

(1)  Local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Its  Territories  or  Possessions. 

(2)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  or  its  employees 
In  any  country  where  local  currencies  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  The  following  conditions  apply  to  travel 
outside  the  United  States  or  its  territories 
or  possessions: 

(a)  No  Member  or  employee  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  In  any  country  for  any  day  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  applicable  Federal  law.  or  if 
the  Member  or  employee  is  reimbursed  for 
any  expenses  for  such  day,  then  the  lesser  of 
the  per  diem  or  the  actual,  unreimbursed  ex- 
penses (other  than  for  transportation)  in- 
curred by  the  Member  or  employee  during 
that  day. 

(b)  Each  Member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
dates  each  country  was  visited,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation furnished,  and  any  funds  expended  for 
any  other  official  purpose  and  shall  summa- 
rize In  these  categories  the  total  foreign  cur- 
rencies and/or  appropriated  funds  expended. 


(c)  All  such  individual  reports  shall  be 
filed,  no  later  than  sixty  days  following  the 
completion  of  travel,  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Cbmmittee  for  use  in  complying  with  the 
reporting  requirements  in  applicable  Federal 
law  and  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  Committee's  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  where  local  currencies  are  unavail- 
able, a  Member  or  employee  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses (other  than  for  transportation)  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  per  diem  set  forth  in 
applicable  Federal  law,  or  if  the  Member  or 
employee  is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  for 
such  day.  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem  or 
the  actual  unreimbursed  expenses  (other 
than  for  transportation)  incurred,  by  the 
Member  or  employee  during  any  day. 

(5 1  A  Member  or  employee  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  any  transportation  in  connection 
with  travel  outside  of  the  United  States  un- 
less the  Member  or  employee  has  actually 
paid  for  the  transportation. 

(E)  Lame  Duck  Members.— No  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  and 
made  available  to  the  Committee,  no  pri- 
mary expense  resolution,  and  no  additional 
expense  resolution  of  the  Committee  may 
provide  for  the  payment  or  reimbursement  of 
expenses  incurred  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  for  travel  after  the  general  elec- 
tion in  which  the  Member  is  not  elected  to 
the  succeeding  Congress,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
Member  who  is  not  a  candidate,  the  earlier 
of  the  general  election  date  or  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  last  regular  session  of 
the  Congress. 

RILE  XIL  COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMrTTEE 
STAFF 

{A)  Hiring  PracticesTerms  of  Employ- 
ment.—The  staff  members  of  the 
Committee — 

(1)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basij,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
age.  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions: 

(2)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other  than 
Committee  business:  and 

1 3)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  Committee  busi- 
ness. 

(B)  Limitation  on  Appointing  Government 
Personnel.— The  Committee  shall  not  ap- 
point to  its  staff  any  experts  or  other  person- 
nel detailed  or  assigned  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  except 
Willi  the  written  permission  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

(C)  "Clause  5"  Appointments.— 

(1)  From  the  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolutions — 

la)  The  Chairman  of  each  standing  Sub- 
committee is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  each 
standing  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Subcommittee  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member. 

(c)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  tjie  provisions  of  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  com- 
pen»ated  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman  not  to  exceed:  (1)  75  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  established  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 
Rules,  or  (2)  the  rate  paid  the  staff  member 
appointed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  of 
this  paragraph. 

(2)  Subcommittee  staff  members  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)  are  subject  to  the  super- 


vision and  control  of,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible   to,    the    Subcommittee   Chairman   or 
Ranking    Minority    Member    of    the    Sub- 
committee, as  appropriate. 
(D)  "CUuse  6"  Appointments.— 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  appoint,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
Chairman,  appropriate  professional  and  cler- 
ical staff  personnel,  in  accordance  with  the 
provlsione  of  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 
Rules. 

(2)  Eaoh  employee  on  the  professional, 
clerical  and  investigating  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee skall  be  entitled  to  pay  at  a  single 
gross  per  annum  rate,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Chairman,  which  does  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay.  as  In  effect  from  time  to 
time,  under  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(C)(2).  each  Committee  staff  member,  other 
than  a  member  appointed  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest of  Minority  Members,  is  assigned  to 
the  Chairman  for  the  purposes  of  general  su- 
pervisioa  and  control  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

(4)  In  tihe  case  of  staff  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  Minority  Mem- 
bers, the  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  ex- 
ercise general  supei^lsion  and  control,  sub- 
ject to  the  assignments  designated  by  Minor- 
ity Members  in  accordance  with  clause  6  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  Rules. 

(5)  When  any  staff  member  is  assigned  di- 
rectly to  Subcommittee  staff  duties,  the 
staff  member  shall  remain  under  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  committee  as  appropriate,  but  under 
the  diract  control  of  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  or  Subcommittee  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  as  appropriate,  for  duty  assign- 
ment purposes. 

(6)  Tha  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  may 
terminate  the  services  of  any  staff  member 
appointed  by  the  Committee  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  take  appropriate  action  to  fill 
any  staff  vacancies. 

RULE  XIII.  COMMITTEE  BUDGET 

(A)  Annual  Budget.— 

(1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  session,  after 
consultation  with  each  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man. th9  Chairman  shall  propose  and  present 
to  the  (Jommittee  for  its  approval  a  budget 
of  the  eitimated  funds  necessary  for  all  an- 
ticipated activities  and  programs  of  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees,  that  will 
be  requested  under  a  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion submitted  in  accordance  with  clause  5  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  Rules. 

(2)  In  presenting  the  budget,  the  Chairman 
shall  eniure  that  It  contains  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  the  Committee  and  each  Sub- 
committee to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
for  legislation  and  oversight. 

(B)  Additional  Expense  Resolutions.— Au- 
thorization for  the  payment  of  additional  or 
unforesaen  committee  and  Subcommittee  ex- 
penses may  be  procured  by  one  or  more  addi- 
tional eojpense  resolutions  processed  in  the 
same  manner  as  set  out  above. 

(C)  Monthly  Accounting.— 

(1)  Once  monthly,  the  Chairman  shall  re- 
quire the  appropriate  staff  personnel  to  pre- 
pare a  fbll  and  detailed  accounting  of  all  ex- 
penditures made  during  the  period  since  the 
last  acoountlng  from  the  amount  budgeted 
to  the  Pull  Committee. 

(2)  Each  report  shall  show  the  amount  and 
purpose  of  each  expenditure  and  the  budget 
to  whlct  the  expenditure  Is  attributed. 

(3)  Each  report  shall  be  available,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Committee  Clerk,  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 
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RULE  XIV.  CHAMOB8  IN  THE  COMMITTEE  RULES 

The  Rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee,  provided  that  two 
legrlslatlve  days  vrritten  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed change  has  been  provided  each  Member 
of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  meeting:  date 
on  which  the  changes  are  to  be  discussed  and 
voted  upon. 

APPENDIX 

House  Rule  XI  (2)(k>— Investigative  fiearing 
procedures 

(kXD  The  chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings:  and  the  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person, 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2(g)(2)  of 
this  Rule,  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  in  attendance  the  requisite  num- 
ber required  under  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  the  committee  determines  that 
such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person; 
and 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness,  and  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (5), 
the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  Uken  in  exec- 
utive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  pub- 
lic sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statements  In  writing  for  inclusion  in  the 
record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
If  grlven  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorised by  the  committee. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Oilman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  on  account  of  a  death  In  the 
fkmlly. 


Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  Thursday, 
February  28,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followlngr  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  McEwEN,  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  today  and  February  28. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  28,  and  on  March  4,  5 
and  6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sawyer)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  GOODLING  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Ms.  MOLINARI  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fawell. 

Mr.  Laoomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Herger. 

Mrs.  Bentley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Chandler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sawyer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Mazzou  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Atkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Pallone. 

Mr.  Panetta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dymally  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE. 

Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  GUARINI. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Durbin. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1991,  as  "National  Arbor  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  commending 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  current  and  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  28,  1991,  at  11  a.m. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  MEMBERS,  RESI- 
DENT COMMISSIONER.  AND  DEL- 
EGATES 

The  oath  of  oHlce  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
State.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5  U.S.C. 
3331: 

"I.  AB,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  or  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
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well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  dupllcjite  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of 
the  following  Members.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, and  Delegates  of  the  102d 
Congress,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
2  U.S.C.  25: 

■ALABAMA 

1.  Sonny  Callahan. 

2.  William  L.  Dickinson. 

3.  Glen  Browder. 

4.  Tom  Bevlll. 

5.  Robert  E.  (Bud)  Cramer,  Jr. 

6.  Ben  Erdrelch. 

7.  Claude  Harris. 

ALASKA 

At  large 


Don  Young. 


ARIZONA 


J  Ml 


1.  John  J.  Rhodes  m. 

2.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

3.  Bob  Stump. 

4.  Jon  L.  Kyi. 

5.  Jim  Kolbe. 

ARKANSAS 

1.  Bill  Alexander. 

2.  Ray  Thornton. 

3.  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt. 

4.  Beryl  Anthony,  Jr. 

CAUFORNIA 

1.  Frank  D.  Rlggs. 

2.  Wally  Hersrer. 

3.  Robert  T.  Matsui. 

4.  Vic  Fazio. 

5.  Nancy  Pelosi. 

6.  Barbara  Boxer. 

7.  George  Miller. 

8.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

9.  Fortney  Pete  Stark. 

10.  Don  Edwards. 

11.  Tom  Lantos. 

12.  Tom  Campbell. 

13.  Norman  Y.  Mineta. 

14.  John  T.  Doollttle. 

15.  Gary  Condit. 

16.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

17.  Calvin  M.  Dooley. 

18.  Richard  H.  Lehman. 

19.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
ao.  William  M.  Thomas. 

21.  Elton  Gallegly. 

22.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

23.  Anthony  C.  Beilenson. 

24.  Henry  A.  Waxman. 

25.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 

26.  Howard  L.  Berman. 

27.  Mel  Levine. 

28.  Julian  C.  Dixon. 

29.  Maxine  Waters. 

30.  Matthew  G.  Martinez. 

31.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 

32.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

33.  David  Dreier. 

34.  Esteban  Edward  Torres. 

35.  Jerry  Lewis. 

36.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

37.  A\tni  A.  (Al)  McCandless. 

38.  Robert  K.  Doman. 

39.  William  E.  Dannemeyer. 

40.  C.  Christopher  Cox. 

41.  Bill  Lowery. 

42.  Dana  Rohrabacber. 

43.  Ron  Packard. 

44.  Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham. 

45.  Duncan  Hunter. 

COLORADO 

1.  Patricia  Schroeder. 


2.  David  E.  Skaggs. 

3.  Ben  Nlghthorse  Campbell. 

4.  Wayne  Allard. 

5.  Joel  Hefley. 

6.  Dan  Schaefer. 

CONNECTICUT 

1.  Barbara  B.  Kennelly. 

2.  Sam  Gejdenson. 

3.  Rosa  L.  DeLauro. 

4.  Christopher  Shays. 

5.  Gary  A.  Franks. 

6.  Nancy  L.  Johnson. 

DELAWARE 

At  large 
Thomas  R.  Carper. 

FLORIDA 

1.  EarlHutto. 

2.  Douglas  "Pete"  Peterson. 

3.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

4.  Craig  T.  James. 

5.  Bill  McCollum. 

6.  Cliff  Steams. 

7.  Sam  Gibbons. 

8.  C.  W.  Bill  Young. 

9.  Michael  Billrakls. 

10.  Andy  Ireland. 

11.  Jim  Bacchus. 

12.  Tom  Lewis. 

13.  Porter  J.  Goss. 

14.  Harry  Johnston. 

15.  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr. 

16.  Lawrence  J.  Smith. 

17.  William  Lehman. 

18.  Ueana  Ros-Lehtinen. 
,19.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

GEORGIA 

1.  Lindsay  Thomas. 

2.  Charles  Hatcher. 

3.  Richard  Ray. 

4.  Ben  Jones. 

5.  John  Lewis. 

6.  Newt  Gingrich. 

7.  George  (Buddy)  Darden. 

8.  J.  Roy  Rowland. 

9.  Ed  Jenkins. 

10.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr. 

HAWAII 

1.  Neil  Abercromble. 

2.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

IDAHO 


Larry  LaRocco. 
Richard  H.  Stallings. 


1.  Charles  A.  Hayes. 

2.  Gus  Savage. 

3.  Marty  Russo. 

4.  George  E.  Sangmeister. 

5.  William  O.  Lipinski. 

6.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 

7.  Cardlss  Collins. 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

10.  4ohn  Edward  Porter. 

11.  Frank  Annunzlo. 

12.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

13.  Harris  W.  Fawell. 

14.  J.  Dennis  Hastert. 

15.  Edward  R.  Madlgan. 

16.  John  W.  Cox.  Jr. 

17.  Lane  Evans. 

18.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

19.  Terry  L.  Bruce. 

20.  Richard  J.  Durbin. 

21.  Jerry  F.  Costello. 

22.  Glenn  Poshard. 

INDIANA 

1.  Peter  J.  Visclosky. 

2.  Philip  R.  Sharp. 

3.  Tim  Roemer. 

4.  Jill  L.  Long. 


5.  Ji|n  Jontz. 

6.  Dan  Burton. 

7.  John  T.  Myers. 

8.  Frank  McCloskey. 

9.  L«e  H.  Hamilton. 

10.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

IOWA 

1.  Jim  Leach. 

2.  Jim  Nussle. 

3.  David  R.  Nagle. 

4.  Neal  Smith. 

5.  Jim  Lightfoot. 

6.  Fred  Grandy. 

KANSAS 

1.  Pat  Roberts. 

2.  Jtm  Slattery. 

3.  Jin  Meyers. 

4.  Dan  Glickman. 

5.  Dick  Nichols. 

KENTUCKY 

1.  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr. 

2.  William  H.  Natcher. 

3.  Romano  L.  Mazzoll. 

4.  J^m  Running. 

5.  Harold  Rogers. 

6.  Larry  J.  Hopkins. 

7.  Carl  C.  Perkins. 

LOUISIANA 

1.  Bob  Livingston. 

2.  William  J.  Jefferson. 

3.  W.J.  (Billy)  Tauzin. 

4.  Jim  McCrery. 

5.  Jerry  Huckaby. 

6.  Richard  H.  Baker. 

7.  James  A.  Hayes. 

8.  Clyde  C.  HoUoway. 

MAINE 

1.  "HiomasH.  Andrews. 

2.  Olympia  J.  Snowe. 

MARYLAND 

1.  Wayne  T.  Gilchrest. 

2.  Helen  Delich  Bentley. 

3.  Benjamin  L.  Cardin. 

4.  Cl  Thomas  McMillen. 

5.  Siteny  H.  Hoyer. 

6.  Beverly  B.  Byron. 

7.  liweisi  Mfume. 

8.  Oonstance  A.  Morella. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

2.  Richard  E.  Neal. 

3.  Joseph  D.  Early. 

4.  Barney  Frank. 

5.  dhester  G.  Atkins. 

6.  Nicholas  Mavroules. 

7.  Bdward  J.  Markey. 

8.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  n. 

9.  John  Joseph  Moakley 

10.  Gerry  E.  Studds. 

11.  ^rian  J.  Donnelly. 

MICHIGAN 

1.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

2.  Oarl  D.  Pursell. 

3.  Howard  Wolpe. 

4.  Ifrederick  S.  Upton. 

5.  Paul  B.  Henry. 

6.  Bob  Carr. 

7.  Dale  E.  Kildee. 

8.  Bob  Traxler. 

9.  Quy  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  t)ave  Camp. 

11.  Robert  W.  Davis. 

12.  David  E.  Bonior. 

13.  Barbara-Rose  Collins. 

14.  Dennis  M.  Hertel. 

15.  William  D.  Ford. 

16.  John  D.  Dingell. 

17.  gander  M.  Levin. 

18.  Wm.  S.  Broomfield. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Timothy  J.  Penny. 
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2.  Vln  Weber. 

25.  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert. 

21.  Thomas  J.  Ridge. 

3.  Jim  Ramstad. 

26.  David  O'B  Martin. 

22.  Austin  J.  Murphy. 

4.  Bruce  F.  Vento. 

27.  James  T.  Walsh. 

23.  William  F.  dinger.  Jr. 

5.  Martin  Olav  Sabo. 

28.  Matthew  F.  McHugh. 

RHODE  ISLJ^ND 

6.  Gerry  Sikorski. 

7.  Collin  C.  Peterson. 

29.  Frank  Horton. 

30.  Louise  Mcintosh  Slaughter. 

1.  Ronald  K.  Machtley. 

2.  John  F.  Reed. 

8.  James  L.  Oberstar. 

31.  Bill  Paxon. 

MISSISSIPPI 

32.  John  J.  LaFalce. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

33.  Henry  J.  Nowak. 

1.  Arthur  Ravenel,  Jr. 

2.  Mike  Espy. 

34.  Amo  Houghton. 

2.  Floyd  Spence. 

3.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

3.  Butler  Derrick. 

4.  Mike  Parker. 

1.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

4.  Elizabeth  J.  Patterson. 

5.  Gene  Taylor. 

2.  Tim  Valentine. 

5.  John  M.  Spratt,  Jr. 

MISSOURI 

3.  H.  Martin  Lancaster. 

6.  Robin  Tallon. 

1.  William  (Bill)  Clay. 

4.  David  E.  Price. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

2.  Joan  Kelly  Horn. 

3.  Richard  A.  Gephardt. 

5.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

6.  Howard  Coble. 

At  large 
Tim  Johnson. 

4.  Ike  Skelton. 
5  Alan  Wheat 

7.  Charles  Rose. 

8.  W.G.  (Bill)  Hefner. 

TENNESSEE 

6.  E.  Thomas  Coleman. 
7  Mel  Hnncock 

9.  J.  Alex  McMillan. 

10.  Cass  Ballenger. 

1.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  QuiUen. 

2.  John  J.  Duncan,  Jr. 

8.  BUI  Emerson. 

9.  Harold  L.  Volkmer. 

11.  Charles  H.  Taylor. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

3.  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

4.  Jim  Cooper. 

5.  Bob  Clement. 

MONTANA 

At  large 

6.  Bart  Gordon.                                1 

1.  Pat  Williams. 

Byron  L.  Dorgan. 

7.  Don  Sundqulst. 

2.  Ron  Marlenee. 

OHIO 

8.  John  S.  Tanner. 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Charles  J.  Luken. 

9.  Harold  E.  Ford. 

1.  Doug  Bereuter. 

2.  Willis  D.  Gradison.  Jr. 

TEXAS 

2.  Peter  Hoagland. 

3.  Tony  P.  Hall. 

1.  Jim  Chapman. 

3.  Bill  Barrett. 

4.  Michael  G.  Oxley. 

2.  Charles  Wilson. 

NEVADA 

5.  Paul  E.  Glllmor. 

3.  Steve  Bartlett. 

1.  James  H.  Bilbray. 

2.  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 

6.  Bob  McEwen. 

7.  David  L.  Hobson. 

8.  John  A.  Boehner. 

4.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

5.  John  Bryant. 

6.  Joe  Barton. 

NEW  HAMPSmRE 

9.  Marcy  Kaptur. 

7.  Bill  Archer. 

1.  William  H.  Zellff,  Jr. 

10.  Clarence  E.  Miller. 

8.  Jack  Fields.                                   i   ■ 

2.  Dick  Swett. 

11.  Dennis  E.  Eckart. 

9.  Jack  Brooks.                                 ' 

NEW  JERSEY 

12.  John  R.  Kasich. 

10.  J.J.  Pickle. 

1.  Robert  E.  Andrews. 

13.  Donald  J.  Pease. 

11.  Chet  Edwards. 

2.  William  J.  Hughes. 

14.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer. 

12.  Pete  Geren. 

3.  Frank  Pallone,  Jr. 

15.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 

13.  Bill  Sarpalius. 

4.  Christopher  H.  Smith. 

5.  Marge  Roukema. 

6.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 

16.  Ralph  R«gula. 

17.  James  A.  Traflcant,  Jr. 

18.  Douglas  Applegate. 

14.  Greg  Laughlln. 

15.  E  de  la  Garza. 

16.  Ronald  D.  Coleman. 

7.  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo. 

19.  Edward  F.  Feighan. 

17.  Charles  W.  Stenholm. 

8.  Robert  A.  Roe. 

20.  Mary  Rose  Dakar. 

18.  Craig  A.  Washington. 

9.  Robert  G.  Torricelli. 

21.  Louis  Stokes. 

19.  lArry  Combest. 

10.  Donald  M.  Payne. 

OKLAHOMA 

20.  Henry  B.  Gonialei. 

11.  Dean  A.  Gallo. 

1.  James  M.  Inhofe. 

21.  Ijamar  S.  Smith. 

12.  Dick  Zimmer. 

2.  Mike  Synar. 

22.  Tom  DeLay. 

13.  Jim  Saxton. 

3.  BUI  K.  Brewster. 

23.  Albert  G.  Bustamante. 

14.  Frank  J.  Guarlnl. 

4.  Dave  McCurdy. 

24.  Martin  Frost. 

NEW  MEXICX) 

5.  Mickey  Edwards. 

25.  Michael  A.  Andrews. 

1.  Steven  Schiff. 

6.  Glenn  English. 

26.  Richard  K.  Armey. 

27.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 

2.  Joe  Skeen. 

OREOON 

3.  Bill  Richardson. 

1.  Les  AuCoin. 

UTAH 

NEW  YORK 

2.  Robert  F.  (Bob)  Smith. 

1.  James  V.  Hansen. 

1.  George  J.  Hochbrueckner. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Downey. 

3.  Robert  J.  Mrazek. 

3.  Ron  Wyden. 

4.  Peter  A.  DeFazlo. 

5.  Michael  J.  Kopetskl. 

2.  Wayne  Owens. 

3.  Bill  Orton. 

VERMONT 

4.  Norman  F.  Lent. 

PENN8YLVANLA 

At  large 

5.  Raymond  J.  McGrath. 

1.  Thomas  M.  Foglietta. 

Bernard  S.anders. 

6.  Floyd  H.  Flake. 

2.  William  H.  Gray  m. 

VIRGINIA 

7.  Gary  L.  Ackerman. 

8.  James  H.  Scheuer. 

3.  Robert  A.  Borski. 

4.  Joe  Kolter. 

1.  Herbert  H.  Bateman. 

9.  Thomas  J.  Manton. 

5.  Richard  T.  Schulze. 

2.  Owen  B.  Pickett. 

10.  Charles  E.  Schumer. 

6.  Gus  Yatron. 

3.  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr. 

11.  Edolphus  Towns. 

12.  Major  R.  Owens. 

7.  Curt  Weldon. 

8.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer. 

4.  Norman  Sisisky. 

5.  Lewis  F.  Payne,  Jr. 

6.  Jim  Olin. 

13.  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

9.  Bud  Shuster. 

14.  Susan  MoUnari. 

15.  Bill  Green. 

10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Paul  E.  Kanjorski. 

7.  D.  French  Slaughter,  Jr. 

8.  James  P.  Moran. 

9.  Rick  Boucher. 

10.  Frank  R.  Wolf. 

16.  Charles  B.  Rangel. 

12.  John  P.  Murtha. 

17.  Ted  Weiss. 

13.  Lawrence  Coughlin. 

18.  Jose  E.  Serrano. 

14.  William  J.  Coyne. 

WA8HIN0T0N 

19.  Eliot  L.  Engel. 

15.  Don  Rltter. 

1.  John  Miller. 

20.  Nita  M.  Lowey. 

16.  Robert  S.  Walker. 

2.  Al  Swift. 

21.  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr. 

17.  George  W.  Gekas. 

3.  Jolene  Unsoeld. 

22.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 

18.  Richard  John  Santorum. 

4.  Sid  Morrison. 

23.  Michael  R.  McNulty. 

19.  William  F.  Goodllng. 

5.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

24.  Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon. 

20.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

6.  Norman  D.  Dicks.                       , 
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7.  Jim  McDermott. 

8.  Rod  Cbandler. 

WEST  VIROINIA 

1.  Alan  B.  Mollohan. 

2.  Harley  O.  Stagg-ers.  Jr. 

3.  Robert  E.  Wise,  Jr. 

4.  Nick  Joe  Rahall  n. 

WISCONSIN 

1.  Les  Aspin. 

2.  Scott  L.  Klug:. 

3.  Steve  Gunderson. 

4.  Gerald  D.  Kleczka. 

5.  Jim  Moody. 
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6.  Thomas  E.  Petri. 

7.  David  R.  Obey. 

8.  Toby  Roth. 

9.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr. 

WYOMING 
At  large 
Craig  Thomas. 

PUERTO  RICO 
Resident  commissioner 
J|t.ime  B.  Fuster. 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Delegate 
Etii  F.H.  Faleomavaega. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Delegate 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 

GUAM 

Delegate 
Ben  Qarrldo  Blaz. 


T 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Delegate 


Ron  die  Lugo. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERNING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees  concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1990,  in  connection  with  foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384,  and  the  consolidated  report  and 
amended  reports  of  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  various  delegations  aaid  individuals  for  foreign  travel 
authorized  by  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  Houae  of  Representatives  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1989  and  the  second  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1990,  and  reports  and  amended  reports  of  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  Utilized  by  various  miscellaneous 
groups  for  foreign  travel  during  the  1989  and  1990  calendar  years,  are  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDfTURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EWENDED  BETWEEN  XT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1990 


Dite 


Pe:  diem' 


Traasportatnn 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


J  Ml 


Vnval        Departun 


Counlry 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

eguivalerit      Forei|n  cur- 
or  US,  cur-         rency 
rency' 


U.S.  dolllr 

equivalent       Foreign  cur- 

or  U.S.  cur-         itncy 

rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

or  U.S.  cur-         rency         or  U.S.  cur- 

iWKy'  rency' 


Hon.  Tom  Bevill    

Military  transportation 

Hon.  Bernard  Daytf 

MiMliT  tnosportation 

Hon.  tocEarty  

MiMaiy  transportation 

Hon.  Jim  Mbe  

Military  transportation 

Hon.  yiAHiam  Uhman  

Militin  transportation 

Hon  Man  Mlolian  

MMitaiy  transportation 

Hon  Mn  P  Murthj  

Military  transportation 

Hon  Ralpti  Refult  

Conmotijl  transportilnn 
Hon.  Rttfti  Rciula  

Military  transportation 

Hon  Heal  Smitli 

MiMary  transportation 

RotertV.  Daws 

CoTRffleicial  Transportation 
Robert  B.  Foster 

Comffleicul  transportation 
Sandra  A.  Giltert 

Commeicial  transportation  . 
Rchird  N.  Makm  

Caaifflcrcial  transportation  . 
Win  Osttiaus 

MiMwy  transportation 

JdM  Pacviini  

CaaiiMiaal  transportation 
Mil  Pamiffli  


U/9 
11/12 
11/15 
iyi7 

"UfH" 
11/12 
11/15 
11/17 

.  _., 

11/12 
11/15 
11/1 7 

11/9 

11/12 

11/15 

IJ^ 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 

llrt' 
11/11 

11/9 
11/11 

ll/g 
11/30 


11/9 
11/12 
11/15 
11/17 

11/5 

1U30 

11/14 

u/ie 
iyi9 

11/9 

11/11 

11/12 

11/9 
11/12 
11/15 
iyi7 

il/4' 
11/7 


11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 

11/11 
11/12 

11/11 
11/12 


11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 


11/16 
11/19 
11/21 

11/li' 
11/12 
11/15 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 

11/7 
lUU 


11/25 

11/28 

11/29 

12/1 

12/1 

12/3 

12/3 

12/4 

12/4 

12/5 

12/5 

12/6 

ITJi 

12/10 

12/10 

12/12 

12/12 

12/14 

Spam    ..     

Syria     .  _ 

Saudi  Aif  bia  „„ 
United  Kingdom  . 


Spam    _ 

Syria    

Saudi  Arabia    . 
United  KJngdom 

Spam    

Syria    ...  

Saudi  Arabia 
United  Itngdom 


Spam    ,_    

Syria     ,  

Saudia  ikabia 


Spam    .   

Syra    ,.    

Saudi  Arabia    . 
United  Kingdom  . 

Saudi  Arabia 

Germany   __ 


Saudi  Arabia 
Germany   


11/10     SHit;enad 


12/3        Belgium 


Spam   ._    

Syna    ..   _ 

Saudi  Arabia  

United  Kngdoffl 


11/13      Brazil   .. 
11/9        Belgium 


Syna 


Panama 
Bolivia  . 
Colombil 

Austraiiil 
Fill     .... 
Vanuatu   . 


Spam    ..  

Syna     _ 

Saudi  Aabia  

United  Ungdom 

United  slates  .... 
Panama,  


United  Slates 

Japan  , 

Hong  Kng  

Singapote  

Diego  Gtrcia .. 

SingapoK  

Korea  ..  

United  Sates 
United  Sates 


825.00 
606.00 
199.U 
I73.ra 


825.00 
606.00 
199.00 
291.00 


825.00 
606.00 

i9s.oe 

873.00 


825.00 
606.00 
199.00 


825.00 
606.00 
199.00 
873.00 


>  300.00 

mji 

""niM 
"~'icii'M 
'iM'iid 

873.00 

836;dd 

"iijM^Ofl 

Si^bd 

411.00 
31400 

336^00 

168.00 
531.00 

825'bd 

606.00 
39800 
873.00 

232:00 

728.00 

378.00 

390.00 
492.00 
193.00 
1400 
193.00 
760  00 
22400 
150.00 


6.594iD0 


5.64200 


'6!594ibd 


5,676J13 


6.594)00 

' '6,di7l3b 

e.diTSb 
'27w!bd 
lojdui 


606.00 


6.59«00 
030100 
'2.579i5d 

f- 


"^uaod 


6,24244 

■  i,594dd 
86idd 


6,594.00 


12832 


825.00 
606.00 
199.00 
873  00 

6,594,00 
825,00 
606.00 
199.00 
291.00 

5.642.00 
825.00 
606.00 
199.00 
873.00 

6.594.00 
825.00 
606,00 
199.00 

5.676.13 
825.00 
606.00 
199  00 
873  00 

6.594.00 

i3dd!dd 

6.017,30 


,017,30 
48677 
,754.00 
723  00 
,301.11 
82500 
606  00 
199  00 
87300 

836  00 
.530.00 
.169  00 
.579.50 
364.00 
411.00 
314.00 
.539.00 
464.32 
168,00 
53100 
.242.44 
825.00 
606  00 
398.00 
873  00 
.594.00 
232.00 
728.00 
865.00 
378.00 
390.00 
492,00 
193.00 
1.4.00 
193,W 

7eow 

224,00 
150,00 
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Continued 


Date 


tvttm^ 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Armal       Deperture 


Tniijportition 


Other 


TM 


Cotjntnr 


Foieitn  cur- 


U.S.  dolUr 

equimtent 

or  \i%.  cur- 

lenqi' 


Rmiri  cur- 


U.S.  Mlar 

eqiiivilcnt 

or  U.S.  cur- 

renqr' 


Fomiii  cnr- 
mcy 


U2.  deUtr 


or  U.S.  ciir- 
reacjf' 


Fompcw-      ewwileel 


Ui.1 
aqiM 
or  U  j.  nr- 


Cammercial  tnnsportatioR 
ioliii  Plaslial  


MiMaiy  transimtation  . 
Win  Plashal  


Commercial  transportatiori  . 
Min  Plaslial  


Commercial  transportation  . 
Timotliy  H  Sander] 

Commercial  transportation  . 
Ceorie  Sctiater  


Military  transportation 
William  Scliuerch 


Military  transportation  . 
GrejoryJ.  Walters 


Commercial  transportation  . 

Committee  totals 

Geoie  Carter  Baird 

Ttieotoi  J  Bootti  

Albert  J.  Boudrcau  


llrt 

U/11 

11/11 
11/12 

11/14 
1U16 
11/19 

11/16 
11/19 
11/21 

1W9 
12/1 

12/1 

U/30 

12rt 

11/9 
11/12 
11/15 
11/17 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 

11/9 
11/12 
11/15 
11/17 

11/12 
11/15 
11/17 
11/20 

11/26 
12/1 

12/1 
12/4 

Saudi  Arabia 
Germany  


Panama  .. 
Mnia  .... 
Colombia 


Germany 
Enfland  . 


Betgium 


Spain 

Sjna  

Saudi  Arabia  

United  Kingdom 


Spam  

Syna  

Saudi  Arabia 
United  Kingdom 


Germany  

United  Kingdom 


>  300.00 

mai 

411.00 
314.00 


1 1.074.00 
2716100 


825.00 
606.00 
398.00 
873.00 


825.00 
606.00 
398.00 
873.00 


955.00 
873.00 


3.192.00 

WK 


e.594.00 


6394.00 


943.00 


3.192.00 

"i'MOSi 

6.017J0 

3U.00 

411.00 

314.00 

2.539J0 


MJ74J0 

943.4« 

2.IMilO 

2379.50 

C$.00 

MtiN 


873.00 
6J94.00 
82$  JO 
(ttM 
31U0 
I73JI0 
6304.00 
filiM 
873.00 
943.00 


38321.77 


115.535.98 


128J2 


Carroll  L.  Hauver 

William  P  Hynes . 
Dale  E  Lidman   . 


Dennis  K.  Lut2  

Robert  J  Rettwiesner 


Ben  A.  Weaver  . .. 
L  MKhad  Welsh 

Staff  total 


11/30 

12/5 

12/5 

12/7 

12/5 

12/7 

10/20 

10/25 

imi 

11/1 

11/30 

12ft 

12ft 

12/7 

12ft 

12/8 

10/20 

10/25 

10/25 

11/1 

10/20 

10/25 

10«5 

11/1 

10/20 

10/25 

10/25 

1 1/1 

10/1 

lD/1 

10/1 

10/1 

Barbados 
Jamaica  .. 
Bahamas 

Japan  

Korea  

Barbados 
Jamaica  .. 
Bahamas 

Japan  

Korea  

Japan  

Korea  

Japan  

Korea  

England 
England   , 


154.18S.07 


860.00 
244.00 
338.00 

1.095.00 
803.75 
860.00 
244.00 
507.00 

1.095.00 
791.25 

1.095.00 
791.25 

1.095.00 
766.25 
184.25 
184  J5 


81800 


924J0 
3.045J0 


1.773.00 


924.30 
2J90.70 


2J90.70 


1.918.00 
1.91800 


1930 


7.00 
43.13 


uoo 


49J0 
3710 


47.91 

"iui 


43.75 
30.00 


139730 

244  JO 
1X9  JO 
4.183.93 

803.7S 
2.8(1.00 

244  JO 
1.400.S0 
4J22J0 

79ia 
4.03331 

mm 

3J04.13 

766  JS 

2.146.00 

2.132  JS 


10.954  00 


19.77030 


36672 


31.091.52 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'«  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalenl;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  etpended 

'Total  per  diem  for  entire  tnp  ^^  ^  WWTTEII,  Chairman.  Feb  15,  1991 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1990 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       >parture 


Oilier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rericy 


U3  dollar 
equnralent 
or  U3.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  U.S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U3.  dollar 
eounralent 
or  U3.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US 


Helen  Bentlcy 

Committee  total 


11/18 


1 1/23      Germany 


'3,904  50 


or  U3.  car- 
lency' 

3304.50 


3,904.50 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  Mging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equwalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  ejpended 

'Military  transportation  used. 


3.90430 


liON  E  PANETTA  Chairman,  Jan  30.  1991. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETV»EEN  Oa  1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1990 


Date 


^diein' 


Transportatm 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival        Oepaiiuie 


Other  purposes 


Tgtal 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U3  dollar 
eounralent 
or  U3  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar  U3  dolUr 

Foreign  cur-       equnralent  Foreign  cur-       equnralent 

rency          or  U.S.  cur-  rcncy          or  U3.  cur- 
rency' 


lency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U3.  < 
e^uM 
or  U3.  ar- 


Claudia  Beyille  9/30 

10/1 

10/2 

10/6 

10/10 

10/14 

Per  dien  advance 

Commercial  air  fare  

Janet  Potts 11/30 

Jittny  Duncan 11/30 

Bncc  Goimi  11/30 

Win  Sbelli 11730 

Ttanas  Montgomery 9/30 

lQ/1 
10/2 

ive 

10/10 
10/14 

Per  dMi  advance 

Commercial  air  tan 


10/1  France 

10/1  Siiitzertand 

10/6  France  

10/10  Italy  

10/14  Belgium 

10/15  England 

12/7  Belgium  .7 

12/7  Belgium  

12/7  BelguMi  

12/7  Belgium  

10/1  France 

10/2  Smitzertand  . 

lO/t  France 

10/10  Uy  

10/14  Belgium  

10/15  EngUnd  


3.050.00 

1,687.00 
1.687.00 
1.687.00 


3.050.00 


3354.80 
2379.50 
2.579.50 
2.579.50 
2.579.50 


3J5430 


3.050.00 
3354  JO 
4,20630 
4.20(30 
4X0.50 
4X630 


3.050.00 
3354.10 


4560 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  27,  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENOmjRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1990— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otter  purpows 


Total 


Rmic  of  HMibcr  af  cmptoyoe 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

e<)uivalent 

or  U.S.  cur- 

reiKy' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Pit  didii  aflvmce .... 
Conmrcial  air  taie 


SttpkeaSMS  . 


CoanMraal  air  tare 
TkttMS  MoitiBiMry 


Camnwcial  a»  tare 
Ctortn  Kunj 


ftr  iJMHi  advance  .... 
CoMKRial  air  taie 
DMid  rnnigiii 


11/7 
11/11 
11/13 
11/14 


12/2 

12/10 
12/13 

12/2 

12/10 

12/13 

"m  ' 

11/7 
11/11 


11/5 

11/7 

11/11 

11/13 

11/14 


11/11 
11/13 
11/14 
11/17 


12/10 
12/12 
12/18 


Germany 
Austna   .- 
Germany 
England  . 


Germany  . 
Soitnrlaiil 

France    ._ . 


12/10 
12/12 
12/18 

11/7 
11/11 
11/13 


Germany  . 
S«it2enaii! 
France    .. 

Switzenaid 
Germany  .  , 
Auslna   ... 


11/7 

11/11 

11/13 

U/14 

11/17 


SmWrlaiKl 
Germany  . 

Austria   

Germany 
England  ..  . 


nf  dKiR  aovMcc 

CamaKicial  air  tait 


CamaMttat  t«al 


2.200.00 


1.516.00 

670.00 

1.255.00 

ijie^bd 

670.00 
U55  00 


U50.00 


2,900  00 


3.504.00 


3.013.00 


3.013.00 


"iiiiio 


4.229.10 


52614 


2.200.00 
3.504.00 

52614 
1.516.00 

670.00 
1,255  00 
3.013.00 
1.51600 

670.00 
1.255  00 
3.01300 


1.350  00 
5,21800 


2,900  00 
4i29.00 


26,180.00 


36,004(0 


62,71074 


>  fa  ttm  cantitiiles  todtmg  and  muls 

'I  loni|ii  oncflcy  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equrvalent.  il  U  S  currency  is  used,  eater  amount  eipended 


JOHN  D  DINGEa.  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC. 

31,  1990 


or  employee 

Date 

Country 

F^r  diem ' 

Transportation 

Oilier  purposes 

Tota 

Name  o)  Member 

Amval 

Detatturt 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar 
eguivaleni 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollv 

equnnlenl 

or  US  cul- 

lency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       eouwalent 
rency          or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

tmt  PiMln 

12/3 

12/8 
12/7 
12/4 

Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 
Belgium  . 

36.752 
44.103 

1.205  00 

1.446.00 

723  00 

2.734.(0 
856^0 

2,e75J0 

3,939.50 

Thaodort  J  Jacobs 

12/2 

2,302  50 

IMtIm  R  FMcHcr  

...        12/1 



3,398  30 

CaMMltec  Hal  .. 

3.37400 

6,266J0 

i 

9,640  30 

>  fti  ttm  caastiMas  Mf ai  and  meals. 

'R  tafit|i  ouKDcy  a  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  eounralent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  npended 


am  CONYERS.  Jr .  Chairman.  Jan  31.  1991 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  NICARAGUA,  HONDURAS  AND  COSTA  RICA,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  29  AND  OCT.  2,  1989 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Memter  or  emploine 


Amval        Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  doilir 
equwalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equwalent 
rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' 


Ho*.  Bynn  L.  Dorgan 


U.S.  military  trMsportatMn  . 
.  Rckard  J.  Owbia  


U.S.  niMary  trani«oitaticn 
.  Tmioiny  J.  nn^r  


U.S.  mddjry  tianpoitatN*  . 
.  GarHd  0.  Naata 


U.S.  inttMy  transportation 


\)S.  niiUtiy  transportation 


[IS.  aiNnry  transportatma 


U.S.  niMarf  timsportation  . 
Camainai  talal  


sm 

9/29 

9/29 

10/1 

10/1 

10/2 

9/29 
V29 

lQ/1 

vzi 

10/1 

S/29 
9/29 
10/1 

9/29 

10/1 

W9 
9/29 
10/1 

9/29 

IIVI 


9/29 
10/1 
10/2 


Nicaragua  . 
Honduras  . 
Costa  R«a 

Nicaragu*  . 
Honduras  .. 
Costa  Rica 


9/29 
10/1 
10/2 

9/29 
10/1 
lQ/2 

V2i 
10/1 
10/2 


9/29 
10/1 
10/2 

9/29 
lQ/1 
10/2 


Nicaraga  . 
Hondurai  .. 
Costa  Rica 

Ncaragaa 
Hondurai  ... 
Costa  Rica 

Nicaragna 

Hondurai  . 
Costa  Rica 

Nicaragna  . 
Hondurai  . 
Costa  Rica  . 

Nicaragna  . 

Hondurai 

Costa  Rica 
I 


294.00 
159.51 


294.00 
159.51 


294.00 
159.51 


29400 
15951 


294  00 
159.51 


294  00 
159.51 


294  00 
159.51 


3,17457 


3,929|60 


3,929j60 


3,929«0 


3,929t60 


3,929160 


3,92160 


3,92160 


27,50120 


294  00 

159.51 

3,929  60 

294  !b0 

15951 

3,929  60 

294« 

159.51 

3,929.60 

29400 

159.51 

3,929  60 

294'bd 

15951 
3.929.60 

»4:bo 

15951 
3,929.60 

294^00 

159.51 
3,929.60 


30,681.77 


'Par  dinni  csntitnlB 
'I  (amtn  aiMncy  s  and. 


r  Ui.  dollar  eqimilent.  it  US  currency  is  used.  Biter  amount  eipended 


BYRON  L  DORGAN.  Cliairman.  Dec  10.  1990. 


February  27,  1991 

AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDfTURES  FOR 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  HUNGARY,  AUSTRIA  AND  FRANCE.  U.S. 
EXPENDED  BETVVEEN  MAY  26  AND  JUNE  4,  1990 


4561 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Date 


Pit  dim' 


Tnnportation 


OUar 


lata! 


hnval       Departure 


Country 


Ui.  MUr  U.S.  Mlar 

Fomia  car-      aquivalant  Fomia  cur-      tguivalant 
itKf         or  US.  cur-  rtncy  or  U.S.  cur- 

itncir'  nucf' 


cur- 
rency 


USMtar  US. 

aQMvalaat      lofeisn  car-      aoan 
or  US.  cat-         rcacy         or  U.1  nr- 


Ho«.  Wniam  H.  Gray  M im 

S/79 
V30 
6/1 
Military  traospoitation 

Hon.  Heart  Bnincli 5ft6 

S/29 
S/30 
VI 
Military  transportation 

Hon.  Mlliam  Clay W6 

im 
5/30 
6/1 
Military  transportation 

Hon.  Charles  Raniel W6 

5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
Military  transportation 

Hon.  Norman  Dicks 5/26 

im 

5/30 
6/1 

Military  transportation 

Hon.  Marvin  Leath  5/26 

5«9 
5/30 
6/1 

Military  transportation 

Hon,  Rotcrt  Wallttf 5/26 

im 

5/30 
6/1 

Military  transportation 

Hon.  Mf  Mmi  5/26 

5/29 
5/30 
6/1 

Military  transpoitation 

Hon  Ritert  lj»in|stoo  5/26 

5/29 
5/30 
6/1 

Military  transpoitatwo  

Hon.  Duncan  Huntr  5/26 

5/29 
5/30 
6/1 

Military  transportation 

Ho.  John  Hasten 5/26 

im 

5O0 
6/1 

Military  transportation 

Hon.  Jaime  fuster 5/26 

5/29 
5O0 
6/1 

Milita7  transportation 

Jon  Plebani  5/26 

5ft9 
5.^0 
&/1 

MHitary  transpoitatioo 

William  Pitts  5/26 

5/29 
5/30 
6/1 

Military  transportation 

Mary  Bmim _ _.._ 5/26 

5/29 
5/30 
6/1 

Military  transportation 

'  tar  dcffl  constitutes  loil|in|  and  meals. 

'  If  forei|n  cuncncy  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equnalent, 


5/30 

6/1 

6/4 


5«9 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5fl0 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5«9 
5«0 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5/29 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5«9 
5/30 
6/1 
6/4 


5«9 
5/30 
6/1 
i/t 


Cochoskwakia 

Huniary  

Austria  

France 


CzechoskMakia 

Huniary  

Austria 

France  


CiechoslOKalua 

Huniary  

Austria  

France 


Ciechostoiralua 

Huniary  

Austria  

France  


Ciechoslovalua 

Huniary  

Austna  

France  


Cnchoskwalua 
Huniary 

Austna  

France  


CzechoslOKakia 

Huniary  

Austna  

France 


Ciechoslovakia 

Huniary  

Austna  

France 


Cnchoskwakia 

Huniary  

Austna  

France 


Ciechoskivakia 

Huniary  

Austna  

France 


Chechoslovakia 

Huniary 

Austna  

France  


Czechoskivakia 

Huniary  

Austna 

France 


Ciechoskwakia 

Huniary  

Austria  

France 


Czechoskivakia 

Huniary  

Austna  

France  


Ciechoskivakia 

Huniary  

Austna  

France 


4.633.20 
3J98J0 


4.633i0 
3MJ0 


4,633i0 


4,633i0 
3mti 


4.633.20 
3.891  JO 


4.633iO 
3S3tia 


4.63370 
3J98J0 


4.&33.20 
3J9I.I0 


4.63370 
3J9IJ0 


4.63370 


4.63370 


4.63370 
3tMta 


4.63370 
3J91J0 


4.63370 
3J9(J0 


4,63370 
3391  JO 


396.00 
6(4  00 


396.00 
6M.00 


396.00 
6U.0a 


396.00 
684.00 


396  00 
684  00 


396.00 
6M00 


393.M 
684.00 


393.00 
684  00 


393  00 
684  00 


393  00 
684.00 


393.00 
684.00 


393.00 
684.00 


396.00 
684.00 


396.00 
684.00 


396.00 
684.00 


2.498.44 

209.72 

8  035  94 

2,49844 

209.72 

8  03594 

2,49144 

209.72 

8  035  94 

2,49844 

209  72 

8.035.94 

2,498U 

209.72 

8,035.94 

2.49844 

209.72 

8,03594 

2.49844 

209.72 

8  035.94 

2,49844 

209.72 

8  03594 

2,49844 

209  72 

8,035.94 

2.498.44 

209  72 

8,035  94 

2.49844 

20972 

8,035  94 

2.49844 

209  72 

8  035  94 

2.49844 

209.72 

8.03594 

2.49844 

209.72 

8  03594 

2.498.44 

20972 

8.035.94 

948.15 
1,729.44 


948.15 
1,729.44 


94815 
1,729.44 


948.15 
1.729.44 


948.15 
1.729.44 


948.15 
1.729.44 


9U.15 
1.729.44 


948.15 
1.729  44 


948.15 
1.729M 


948.15 
1.729  44 


94815 
1,729  44 


948.15 
1.72944 


94815 
1.729  44 


94815 
l,729.a 


948.15 
1,729.44 


75.59 
30341 


75.59 
303.41 


75.59 
303.41 


75i9 
303.41 


75.59 
303.41 


75.59 
303.41 


75.59 
30341 


75.59 
303.41 


75i9 
303.41 


75i9 
303.41 


8.079.W 
5.62874 


6(171 
987.41 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


6(171 
9(7.41 


6(171 
987.41 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


6(171 
9(7.41 


6(171 
9(7.41 


6(171 
987.41 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


68171 
9(7.41 


68171 
9(7.41 


6(171 
9(7.41 


8.079.79 
5.62874 


68171 
9(7.41 


75.59  8.07979  68171 

303.41  5.62874  9(7.41 


75.59  8,07979  68171 

303.41  5.62874  9(741 


75i9  (.079.79  6(171 

30341  5.62(74  9(7.41 


75.59  8.079.79  68171 

30341  5.62874  9(7.41 


75.59  8.079.79  68171 

30341  5.62(74  9(7.41 


if  U.S  currency  rs  used,  enter  amount  opended 


MUMM  H  our  ■.  (kt.  22.  1990. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  GENEVA,  SWITZERIANO,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETHKEEN  NOV.  6  AM)  NOV.  16, 

1990 


Name  of  Member  or  empkiyae 


( 

late 

Country 

Per  dm' 

Transportatnn 

Other 

purposes 

Tola 

Amval 

Departure 

FoRiin  cat- 
rcoqr 

USjUtor 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreiin  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
cqunaM 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Fnei|n  cur- 
lency 

Ui.  dollar 

ewMaM 

or  U.S.  car- 

re«y' 

Foieiin  car- 
rcncy 

U5.  «a(ar 

arUScar- 
itacr' 

11/6 

11/9 

Switzerland  . 

1736.40 

1,172.00 

1736.40 
1736.40 

1.172.00 

2J01.00 

2J01.(0 

11/6 

\in 

Smtzettand  . 



1736.40 

1.172  00 

1.172  JO 

2.801.00 

2J01.W 

11/6 

11/16 

Srntzcrfand  . 

3.4OO.10 

3773  00 

3773.00 

634.00 

634.00 

ll/( 

11/9 

SintiarUnd  . 

61(70 

586.00 

64.00 

634.00 

jKk  0.  Aadicsen 

Caamiarbal  air 


Coaiaianialaw  . 
Rctart  lj*as9 

CaMMfoalair  . 
Tim  Neaal  

Coniaieicial  air  . 


J  Ml 


4562 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  6  AND  NOV.  16, 

1990— Continued 


orenptoyK 

Date 

1 

GMMIP 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Tata 

Rmcollhniter 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar 
equnnlent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

llggmDi  ^tnm 

.       11/8 

11/9 

Switzerland 

618.20 

586.00 

618.20 

SSfi.OO 

CMMicial  air 

634.00 

63401 

CaMMtlnMal  .. 

6,789.00 

7.522  00 

14.311.00 

■  Pto  dM  onstlMB  todgini  and  meals 

'R  l0Ri(>  cunncy  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enta  amount  expended 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  JAPAN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  16  AND  NOV.  18,  1990 


or  employee 

Date 

CoMiDr 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

NaiM  of  Member 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U.S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U.S.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Hw  TkeiHsS  Foley 

11/16 

11/18 
11/18 

Japan 
Japan  

rz::::::::; 

37.697 
99,536 

29200 
771.00 

37,697 
99.536 

292  00 

NmcfW  IrauM 

11/16 

77100 

Tramfortatni 

5.1740a 

5,17400 

Cmmttee  total  . 

T 

1,063.00 

5.17409 

6.237.00 

■  ?« turn  canstitutes  lod|in|  and  meals 

'I  lonifn  cunncy  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equnralent.  if  US  currency  is  used,  enta  amount  eipended 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEG«TION  TO  THE  PACIFIC, 

BETWEEN  NOV.  8 


THOMAS  S  FOLEY.  Fen  8.  1991 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  HONG  KONG,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 
AND  NOV.  20,  1990 


empire* 

Dale 

1 

Ctrntat 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

Name  ol  Member  or 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U.S.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

MmMcGet  ffHara 

11/8 

11/9 
11/12 
11/21 
11/22 

Chile 

New  Zealaad 
Australia  .. 
Hong  Kong    . 

Chile        Z 
Itew  Zealatd 
Australia  ... 
Hong  Kong 

21375 
1.067  65 

171.00 

657.00 

1,475.00 

492  00 

21375 
1.067.65 

17100 

lyio 
iyi3 

11/21 

29^86 

657  00 

1.S76.20 
3.834.20 

3886 

1.504.86 

3.83420 

492  00 

HiMtry  transportation 

9.6004J 

9.60049 

tafda  Milam 

11/8 

11/10 

11/13 

11/9 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 

171.00 

657.00 

1,475  00 

49200 

17100 

657.00 

1475  00 

492  00 

Committee  Mai 

5.590.00 

9.6004t 

29  86 

15.22035 

<  Hi  turn  cwstitutB  lod|inf  and  meals 

'R  l)Ri|n  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  entti  amount  eipended 


MARIE  McGEE  O'HARA.  Dec  21,  1990 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EGYPT,  SAUDI  ARABIA,  AND  ISRAEL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  26 

AND  NOV.  30,  1990 


rce 

Date 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Tola 

NsfM  01  HtinKf  Of  Cflipto 

Arnval 

Departure 

J      Countiy 

U  S  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Vtan  la  Enl.  Stvdi  Arabia,  and 
2«-30j990 
Hn  Hcbelas  MiMMles 

brad:  Nov. 

11/26 
11/27 
11/29 

11/27 
11/29 
11/30 

Egypt 

Saudi  Aral  a  

Isuel       _        

151  DO 

15100 

Han  MMdn  Uoyd 

Ml  MtyltatOiUr 

.    16150 

161  SO 

Hm.  Dnm  M.  HeittI 



Hai.  iJM  EvMS 



Hm  SriMwP  Orta 



Hm.  JbnyF  GMtrto 

- 

-■ 

Hm.  Mm  S.  TaiiMr 

Hm.  UiTy  J.  HoviMs 

Hm  Mtrt  J  Ugamarsmo 

Ik*  RMvtW  Daws 



Hm.  IMait  H  Oman 

Hm.  Ma  1.  Kaiicli  

IMa  1  Mr)  riMw  il 

Hm  CartMMM 

Hm.  Mi  L  V 

Hm.  Artkar  Rawaal,  Jr 

Hm.  IMuM  K.  HacMey 

Hm.  kaaa  RM-ltktman 

=E. 

WMaal  CaM  Jr 

Haiaa  L  MMa  

Mart  1  t«tri  

MM  C.  Ckaala 

11/27 
11/29 
11/30 

Egypt      '. 
Saudi  Ara 
Isretl  .... 

MepiiM  Eiaeasas 

11/26 
11/27 
11/29 

535.0 

im 

D     

535.00 

la  

2.145.51 

2.555.51 

Taw  

312  50 

94S.a 

D     

2,14551 

3,403.01 

'  Hi  tmt  CMiMalai  lod|m|  and  naab 

'I  Mufa  atrmcy  a  nad.  eatar  Ui.  dollar  equnralent:  if  Ui  currency  is  used,  enki  amount  eipended 


NCHOIAS  MAVROUiS.  Jan  30.  1991 


Michael  R  «ksse< 
Robatt  Lanissa  ... 

Marli  Benedict 

Jach  Andresan 


Totil 

r- 

US  dollir 
eqiihrileiit 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

!0 

sge.oo 

63401 

14.311.00 

February  27,  1991  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  4563 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  BELGIUM.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWfEEN  NOV.  29  AND  DEC.  10,  1990. 


(tome  of  MMiber  or  employee 


MidiMl  R.  Ntssel 

Robert  Lanissa  

Harli  BeMdict 

Jack  MmM 


Committee  Mil 


Dite 


Per  diem' 


TransportitiMi 


OUier  purpoMi 


ToM 


Ainvil       Depirtiite 


Foreiin  cur- 
itflcy 


US.  dollar 
e^uwilent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreifn  cur- 
rency 


U.S  dollar 
eQunnlcnt 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Fomin  cur- 
rency 


its.  I 


US. 


ewMaM      Fonin  c«-      eqwiralMl 


or  U.S.  cur- 


er  US.  or- 


11/29 
11/29 
12/5 
12/5 


12/10  Be*|ium 

12/8  Bel|ium 

12/7  Bdlium 

12/7  Bel|ium 


M«5  2.651.00  2J16.59 

58304  1.68700  712.00 

14.701  482.00  2.67050 

14.701  482.00  2.67050 

5.302.00  8.369.59 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lod|in|  and  meals. 

' If  fORi|n  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 


4.9»7iS 

2J«J0 

3.1S2.50 
3,152.50 

13i7l.59 
WCNKL  R.  NESSa  Iw  10.1991. 


Total 

US.  dollar 
r-      eouivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

36 

292  00 

77100 

5,17400 

6.237.00 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EL  SALVADOR,  US,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC,  8  AND  DEC.  13,  1990 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Date 


PerdCflii 


Trinsportatm 


Other  purpose 


TeUI 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US.  dollar 
Foreifn  cur-      equnalent      Foiei(n  cur- 
rency or  US  cur-  lency 
rency' 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foiei|n  cur- 
mcy 


US.  doHar 

eqwvsleiit 

or  US.  cur- 

icncy' 


Ui.  I 
Fomfn  nr- 

lency         ar  U.S.  ei 
rtucy' 


■Per  diem  constitutes  M|in£  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent',  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


Jinws  P  McGowm 

12/8 

12/13 
12/13 

El  Salvador 

3126  20 

638  00 

70100 

1J39J0 

12ffl 

El  Salvador 

3.126.20 

638.00      

701.00     

1339J00 

Committee  total 

1.376.00     

140200 

2  77800 

MMES  P  HcGOVOm,  itn  30,  1991. 


Total 

U.S.  dollar 

ir- 

equivalent 

or  US  cur- 

rency' 

75 

17100 

65 

657  00 

1.504.86 

20 

492  00 

9.60049 

17100 

65700 

1.47500 

492  00 

15,220.35 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA  AND  ISRAEL,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETVIIEEN  DEC.  11 

AND  DEC.  15,  1990 


Date 


Per  dcm ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Rame  of  Member  or  employee 


Hon  Anthony  C  Beilenson  ... 

Militarjf  aircraft 

ffon.  Menry  J.  f^rdc 

Militaiy  aiicraft 

Hon.  Hertieit  Bateman 

Military  iiicratt 

Hon.  Glen  Bmnler 

Military  aiicraft 

Hon.  Georie  W.  Darden  

Militaiy  aiicraft 

Hon  Butler  Derrick 

Militaiy  aiicraft 

Hon.  David  Diiier  

Militan  aiicraft 

Hon.  Elton  GaUefly  

Military  aiicraft 

Hon.  James  Inhote  

Military  aiicraft 

Hon.  Baitian  Kenndly 

Militaiy  aiicraft 

Hon  Tom  Lantos 

MHitiry  aiicraft 

Hon.  Mel  Lavine  

MiMaiy  aiicraft 

Hon.  Michad  Inine  

MiMaiy  aircraft 

Hon.  HichaH  Hdkilty 

MiMaiy  aiicraft 

Hon.  OonaM  M.  Payne 

Militaiy  aiicraft 

Hon.  Bill  Ridutdton 

HIMny  aiicraft 

Hon.  Bill  Sarpalias  

Militaiy  aiicraft 

Hon.  Jin  Satan 

MiMaiy  aircraft 

Hon.  Barbaia  F.  Vacaiiowch  . 

MiMaiy  aiicratt 

Lows  H.  Oupait.  staff 

HiMaqr  aiicratt 

CatlMfiM  twiiin.  staff 

MiMaiy  aiicialt 

RobKt  J.  Rdi.  Stan  

MiMaiy  aiicratt 

Hidiael  J.  OIW.  stiff 

MiMaiy  aiicnft 

Dand  W.  Ml,  datf 


MiMnaiiai 

Mi  W.  31^^^, 


j  W.  awrty.  staff ... 

MMMy  iiicratt 

r  E.  SiadH,  staff  .... 

■Man  aiicnlt 

I R.  $MilH.  daH  . 

IfiMinMCnIt 

JiMiai  SMifbaii,  stilt 

HJMaiyi 


Amval 

Departure 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

12/12 

12/13 

12/13 

12/15 

Country 


US.  dollar 
Foiei|n  cur-      equnralent 
rency  or  U.S.  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar  US  doltar 

Foieiin  cur-      equivalent  Forti|n  cur-      equivaleRt 
rency          or  U.S  cur-  lency  or  U.S.  cur- 

rency' iBicy' 


US. 
Foreip  cur- 
rency or  US.  au- 
iMcy' 


Saudi  Arabia  .. 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  .. 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  .. 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Isiael  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Isiael  

Saudi  Arabia  . 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

Israel  

Saudi  Arabia 

brad  

Saudi  Arabia 

brad  

Saudi  Arabia 

brad  

Saudi  Arabia 

brad  

Saadi  Arabia 

brad  

Sairfi  Arabia 


San*  Arabia 

brad  


200  00 

"2bd'bd 

lod^bd 

2dd:do 

MO.Od 

"2()d:dd 

"M.K 
"200.00 

"2od'b6 
M.w 
'W« 

"'200.00 

ad'od 

"ilod^dd 

2od:iid 

"W'k 

m» 

Mm 

200.00 

200.66 
"266:66 

266.00 
266.66 
260.66 


11.74082 

ri"746.82  . 
11.746.82 
iU4Cii2 
ir,746:B2 

iuioM 

ri,746i2 
11746^2 
1174612 
ri,746i2 
11746^2 
1174612 

"iuioiii! 
"1174612 

"li746'.82 

ii746i2 
11746.82 
ii,746i2 

li,746ji2 

ir,746i2 

ri746"82 

"11746  ji2 
----- 

----- 

-—■- 

-■-■-- 

1174012 


11.94012 

~ii!M6i2 
"ii:946i2 

ilHOJC 

YijiiwlD 

iuSiojc 
-—- 

TiMiiiiD 

"lK946i2 

"ii"946ji2 
li^MJiii 

''n.mla 
liSiJ 

""liTJMJB 

-—- 
Yijmiii 

Ti'SMK 

"i'iimia 

"ii"9«jB 
-—- 

TisiuJa 
"liSioiii 
"iiJMoii 
"n'MJa 


11,94012 
"i'lJMJS 


5,400.00     317,002.14 


322.402,14 


■  Hi  tarn  cwHimai  bd|iD|  a*d  nwab 


4564  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

'K  kmiii  oincKy  is  ujed.  ntcf  U.S  dolUr  eguiyilent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  entlr  immint  opended 


February  27,  1991 

XNTHONY  C.  eeUNSM.  CKiimin. 

REPORT  Of  EXPENOrrURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MS.  KRISTI  WALSETH,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  11  AND  OCT.  15,  1990 


Oite 


Per  diem  I 


Transpoftjtnn 


Other  purposes 


Totil 


tame  at  Hetnber  or  emptoiK 


Arrival        Departure 


COMby 


Fofetjn  cur- 
lency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Forei|n  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
eounnlent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foiei{n  cur- 
leiwy 


US.  dollar 

eouivalent 

or  US.  cur- 

iiflcy' 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      eguivaleni 
rency  or  U.S.  cur- 

rency' 


Khiti  E.  Uhlsellt 

10/12 

10/14 

Uruguay    ^            .... 

363  960 

270  00 

363  960 

270  00 

Conmeicijl  transportation 

2  895  00 

2895  00 

> 

ConinmM  Mai  

27000     

2.895.00     

3.165.00 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lad|m|  and  meals 

'If  foreign  cumncy  is  us«l,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  etpended. 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MR  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BEfWEEN  NOV.  8  AND  NOV.  20,  1990 


KRISTI  E.  WALSETH,  Oct  18.  1990 


J  Ml 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


tame  ol  Memher  or  emptoyee 


Arrival        Departure 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equivalent 
rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  CUT-      equivalent 
rency  or  U.S.  cur- 

rency' 


U.S.  dollar 
Foieign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U.S.  cur- 

rency' 


Miduel  Aleande 


HidiMl  Newider . 


Hchatl  AJennder . 
Miduel  AtaaiKer . 


1178 

11/10 

11/13 

1U13 

11/14 

11/15 

11/16 

11/18 


11/10 

Malta        . 

11/13 

Kenya 

11/14 

Zimbalwe  . 

11/13 

Uganda    .. 

U/lb 

Bostwana  . 

11/18 

South  Atnci 

11/16 

Mo;ambigu( 

11/20 

Chile  1 

81760 

10.591 

480 


319.92 
41998 


Committee  total 


138.444 


276.00 
46200 
187  00 

172^00 
166.00 

41700 


1760 

10.591 

430 


276.00 
462  00 
187  00 


31992 
419.98 


172,00 
166  00 


138.444 


47100 


1.680.00 


1.680.00 


'  ftt  diem  constitiites  Wging  and  meals 

'If  fareign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  entfr  amount  eipended. 


MICHAEL  AliXANOER,  Chairman,  Dec  18.  1990 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MR  MICHAEL  HUHON,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  10  AND  DEC.  13,  1990 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


tame  of  Member  or  emploiKe 


Amval        Departure 


Foreign  cur- 
lency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equnralent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Militaiy  transportatioi 
Committac  total  


12/10 
12/12 


12/12 
12/13 


Meiico 
Guatemala 


304  00 
155.00 


63.51 

(51 

2.357,9Z 


367.51 

15500 

2,357  92 


459  00 


2.42141 


<  ?ti  turn  constitutes  Mging  and  meals 

'H  lomiii  cuncncy  is  used,  enter  U.S  dollar  equnralent;  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  entei  amount  eipended. 

'  Infoniutm  not  yet  available 


2,880  43 


CHARIIS  B  RANGEL 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  82D  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  COIFERENCE,  LONDON,  ENGLAND  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  SEPT.  1  AND  SEPT.  9,  1989 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


tame  at  Member  or  emploice 


Amval        Departure 


US  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  US.  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equnralent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur-           rency          or  US  cur-           rency          or  U.S.  cur-  rency  or  U.S.  cur- 

rency' rency'  rency'  rency' 


Dilctalion  amenses 

bntusf    ttntmtl.    dmers    (overtime- 
AncncM  t  FSN) 

Conmitlie  total  


1.875.56 


1.87556 


■  tv  dan  constitutes  Ugnii  and  meals. 

'It  tORin  oinMcy  IS  used,  entai  U.S.  dollar  equnalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


1.875.56 


1.87556 


GEORGE  E  BROMI.  ir .  Jan  28.  1991 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  83R0  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  CONFERENCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  MAR.  30  AND  APR.  7,  1990 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


tanw  of  Ibiiibef  or  em«la|(e 


Aimral       Departure 


Cowtqr 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnalent 
Of  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


U.S.  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


HM.  LVMrV  rll0UII 

m  LiMt 


*n 

3/31 
3/30 
3«0 


4/7 
4/7 
4/7 
4/6 


Cyprus 
Cyprus 
Cyprus 
Cyprus 


teMiMi 
OHibil  ■9«an  Itmtiiiw— HMncM  ai 
mi.  trMi>taf  and  ■«  rental 

rnmnnnni  laW  


1,169.59 
1,635.08 
1.908.13 
1.742  76 

1.663  00 


n,  146.00 
M,617Jtt 
*  2,77200 
•2.772.0O 


1.008.50 


6J15.59 
3.252.28 
4.680.13 
4.514.76 

1.663.00 
1.008.50 


8.11856 


12,307.20 


l,0O8iO 


21.434.26 


Total 

US.  dollar 
r-      egunalent 
or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

iO 
!1 
)0 

92 

276.00 
462  00 
187  00 

172'b0 

166  00 

U 

47100 

1.680.00 
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'D  toeifn  ainncy  is  utti.  «<«  U.S.  dollar  eqonaM^  if  US.  currency  a  used,  mtcr  tawuiit  e^mded. 
'CooHMfCKl  reuiM  trip,  Mliiita,  Cyprai,  and  Ckuclaml. 
*Co<niiieicial  lound  trip.  Washinfton.  Cypnn,  and  Wastiinfton. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  IPU  SPECIAL  CONFERENCE  ON  DISARMAMENT,  BONN,  GERMANY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAY  20  AND  MAY  26,  1990 


Date 


H<  diem  I 


Transportatnn 


Otter  pvrpoKi 


Tow 


Name  ol  Memlxr  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Cuuiitiy 


U.S  dollar 

US  dollar 

Fomin  cur- 

equivalent 

Foreiin  cur- 

equnalcnt 

rency 

or  US.  cur- 

rency 

or  US  cur- 

rency' 

rency' 

Foreifn  cur- 
rency 


Ui.  dollar 


US. 


cqumM      Forep  ear-      iii|«mlil 

Of  U.S.  car-         resy         or  US.  nr- 

raaei'  mor' 


Itoi  Donald  E  Lukens 

5/20 

5/26 
5/26 

Germany  

Germany  

1.330.00     

32,486.00     

3J16.00 

Julie  IHsley 

y20 

1.270.00     

>756.M     

2J)».00 

Committee  totil 

2  600  00 

3  242  00 

SJ(200 

>  fti  dcfli  constitutes  lod|>n|  and  meals. 

'If  toRi(n  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  i<  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


EDNMO  FEGHM,  Jai.  30.  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  IPU  ENVIRONMENT  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUNE  24  AND  JUNE  28,  1990. 

Date 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


Hon.  James  Sdieuer  

Committee  total 


6^4 


6/28      Swttiedand 


Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Otiier  purposes 

Total 

U.S  dollar 
Forei|n  cur-      equnalent 
rency          or  U.S  cur- 
rency' 

U.S.  dollai 
Foreijn  cui-      equmalent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency' 

U3  dollv 
Foreiin  cur-      equnralent 
rency          or  US.  cur- 
rency' 

U.S.MIW 
Fomin  or-      i  quill  alul 
rency         or  US.  ar- 
rencr' 

'930.58 

938.58 

930.58 

93038 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lod(m|  and  meals 

'H  toreitn  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

3  local  rental  car  plus  dnver 


JUNES  SOCUER.  Jan.  28.  1991 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  84TH  INTERPARUAMENTARY  UNION  CONFERENCE,  MONTEVIDEO,  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE,  URUGUAY,  U.S. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  12  AND  OCT.  18.  1990 


Date 


Per  dcm' 


Transportatiofl 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreifn  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  US.  cur- 

rency' 


Forenn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreijn  cur- 
rency 


US  tmu 

equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


U5  Mtor 

Forei|n  car-      iqanatint 

rency         or  US.  car- 


Martin  Sletimjer  _.  10/12 

Julie  lllsley  10/12 

William  Lonj 10/12 

Clurles  O'Rejan  10/12 

Committee  total  


10/18  Uruguay 

10/18  Uruguay 

10/18  Uruguay 

10/18  Uruguay 


750.00 
750.00 
750  00 
750  00 


>  2.80 100 
3  2.80100 
32«)100 
3  2.80100 


3.551. « 
3.551. n 
3.551.00 
3,55100 


3.00000 


11.204  00 


14.204.U 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

3  Commercial  round  tnp.  Washington.  Uruguay,  and  Washington. 


EDUHiMO  Ham.  Jan  30.  1991. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  MOROCCO,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  25  AND  DEC.  2,  1990 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Total 

US.  dollar 
r-      equnalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 

1.87556 

1.87556 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrnral       Departure 


Country 


Hon  Charlie  Rose 

Hon  Jack  Brooks  

Hon.  Gerald  Solomon  

Hon.  Clay  Shaw  

Hon.  Tlwnus  Bliley 

Hon.  Marge  Roukema  .... 

Hon.  Bill  Rchardson 

Hon.  Shervnod  Boehlcrt  . 
Hon  Nancy  Mosi 


Hon.  Me  J.  HdMillan  ... 

Hon  David  Pnct 

Hon  Ben  N.  CjnpMI  .. 
Hon.  Ciaif  WashinftiNi . 
Hon.  Ron  Cohmm 


Hon.  Ridi  DoacMr  . 


.  Frmk  Gaariii 
Bute 


.  ToaUais 
SkmalMts. 


11/24 

lino 

11/30 

\m 

11724 

lino 

11/30 

12/2 

U/24 

lino 

11730 

12/2 

11/24 

lino 

llflO 

im 

11/24 

lino 

llflO 

12/2 

11/24 

lino 

llflO 

12/2 

11/24 

lino 

11/30 

12/1 

11/24 

11/30 

11/30 

im 

11/24 

lino 

11/30 

\zn 

11/24 

lino 

lino 

\m 

11/24 

lino 

lino 

im 

11/24 

lino 

lino 

i2n 

11/24 

lino 

lino 

m 

11/21 

lino 

lino 

12fl 

11/24 

lino 

lino 

i2n 

11/25 

lino 

11/25 

iini 

11/27 

iini 

1W4 

lino 

1W4 

imo 

lino 

m 

United  Kingdom  . 

Morocco  

United  KmgdOffl 

Morocco  

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom  . 


United  Kingdom  . 


United  Kingdom  . 
United  Kingdom  . 


United  Kingdom 
Unitid  Kingdom 


United  Kingdom 


United  Kiogdoffl  . 


Unilid  Nngdom  . 


U.S  dollar  US  dollar                            U.S  dollar 
Foreign  cur-       equnralent  Foreign  cui-       equivalent  Foreign  cur-       equnralent 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur-          rency          or  US.  cur- 
rency' rency'                                rency' 


Foreign  car- 
itncy 


tMUta  KingOQn  . 


1.74600 
'330.00 
1.746.00 
3  330  00 
1.746.00 
3  330.00 
1.746  00 
3  330.00 
1.746.00 
3  330.00 
1,746.00 
3  330.00 
1.746.00 
3  330.00 
1.746.00 
3  330.00 
1,746.00 
3  330.00 
1.746.00 
3  330.00 
1,746.00 
3330.00 
1,746.00 
3  330.00 
1,746.00 
3330.00 
l,74«ilO 
3  330.00 
1.74iJI0 
3  330.00 

imM 

1,746.00 
1.164.00 
1,746.00 
1.746.00 
3  330.00 


3.672.00 
lJ3t.0O 
1J17.00 


US. 


or  US.  car- 
lency' 


2,076.00 

2!dn:dd 

UKk 

-—- 

ijmM 
"im.'Hi 
YjmM 
"2!o76;bo 

'i'imM 
...„.„_ 


2.076.00 
5,4MJI0 
IJHiM 
2,9(1.00 
3JM.00 
1,744.00 
2.076.00 
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EXPENDED  BEIWEEN  NOV.  25  AND  DEC.  2,  1990— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  I 


Trinspgrtition 


Other 


Total 


i  of  Hewbef  or  cnpHyce 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  ilollar  U.S.MIar  Ui.  Mlar                           U.$.  Miar 
foreiin  cur-      equwiJent  ForeiiB  cur-      eguivaM  Foreir  cur-      equivalent  Forei|n  cur-      equniient 
reney          or  US.  cur-  lency          or  U.S.  nt-  nncy          or  U.S.  cur-          rtncy          or  U5.  cur- 
'«'«»'  rency'  rency'                                lency' 


Nm.  RMUtck 


11/24 


12/1        United  Uidoni . 


'2.037.00 


2.037.00 


Utah. 


41,G5S.OO 


■hr  dan  cantituiti  lodfini  and  meals. 

'I  tBnip  cwicaqi  a  ned,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent:  it  US  currency  is  used.  e«er  amount  eipended 

'MiMay  Imvortatni. 


9.159.(0 


50J14.00 


D/uni  B  FASaU.  Chairman 


J  Ml 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  firom 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
the  General  Accounting:  Office,  transmitting 
a  review  of  the  President's  second  special 
impoundment  message  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (Doc.  No.  102-48):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

728.  A  letter  flvm  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting:  a  report  with  respect  to 
the  following  transactions  involving  a  work- 
ing capital  guarantee  to  support  United 
States  exports  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  a«  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Final 
Funding  Priorities— Chapter  1  Migrant  Edu- 
cation Coordination  Program  for  State  Edu- 
cational Agencies,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(dKl);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  fiscal  year  1990  unit  ex- 
change of  training  and  related  support  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2T70a:  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

731.  A  communication  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
1  U.S.C.  112b;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  a 
list  of  all  reports  issued  by  GAO  in  January 
19B1.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

784.  A  letter  ttom  the  Chairman,  United 
BUtes  IntemaUonal  Trade  Commission, 
tranamitting  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  562(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

736.  A  letter  ttom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Land  and  Minerals  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  tranamitting  the  De- 
partment's notice  on  leasing  systems  for  the 
Western  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sale  131,  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  March  1991,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1337(aX8):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Aflairs. 


73B.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  ninth  an- 
nual update  to  the  Comprehensive  Ocean 
Thermal  Technology  Application  and  Mar- 
ket Development  Plan,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
9002(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

73ff.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  children  in  foster  care  under 
voluntary  placement  agreements  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  672  nt.;  to  the 
Coramittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  extent  of  military  coopera- 
tion since  1986  between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and 
any  Individual  group  or  faction  of  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  In  Cambodia,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-513,  section  562A(b)(3) 
(104  Stat.  2038):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  supple- 
mental legislation  to  authorize  approprla- 
tione  for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  Its  authorities  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during  the  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2680;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rahall): 
H.K.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  CHAMPUS  ellgi- 
bllitiy  of  certain  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  their  de- 
pendents, who  are  currently  excluded  from 
benefits  under  CHAMPUS  because  of  their 
entitlement  to  hospital  insurance  benefits 
under  Medicare;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Poshard): 
H.E.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  tax  credit  to 
employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  or  of  the  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Ridge): 
HJl.  1126.  A  bill  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
certain  Federal  labor  laws  to  foreign  flag- 
ships: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
FislKries. 


By  Mr.  CLEMENT: 
H.R.  1127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  improved 
benefit  computation  formula  for  workers 
who  attain  age  65  in  or  after  1982  and  to 
whom  applies  the  15-year  period  of  transition 
to  the  (Ganges  in  benefit  computation  rules 
enacted  in  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1977  (and  related  beneficiaries)  and  to  pro- 
vide prospectively  for  increases  in  their  ben- 
efits acoordlngly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Ullnois: 
H.R.  U28.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Healtjh  and  Human  Services  to  fund  ado- 
lescent health  demonstration  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Ullnois  (for  her- 
self, Mrs.  Schroeder,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
$iKORSKi,    Mrs.    Unsoeld,    and    Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH): 

H.R.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  State  Medic- 
aid programs  to  provide  coverage  of  screen- 
ing mammography  and  screening  pap 
smears;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commence. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hamilton): 

H.R.  1130.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  to  provide  for  prompt 
disclosure  of  certain  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 

H.R.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  monthly 
insuranoe  benefit  thereunder  shall  be  paid 
for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient  dies  and 
that  suOh  benefit  shall  be  payable  for  such 
month  only  to  the  extent  proportionate  to 
the  nundber  of  days  In  such  month  preceding 
the  date  of  the  recipient's  death;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oc  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  ensure  that  charitable 
beneficiaries  of  charitable  remainder  trusts 
are  aware  of  their  interests  in  such  trusts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  RiNALDO.  and  Mr. 
Walsh): 

H.R.  1133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  (Jode,  to  prohibit  transfer  of  firearms 
to,  or  possession  of  a  firearm  by,  a  person 
convicted  of  a  drug  crime,  and  to  provide  en- 
hanced penalties  for  possession  of  a  firearm 
during  a  drug  crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
criminaeion  in  Employment  Act  of  1967  with 
restwct  to  administrative  proceedings  appli- 
cable to  claims  of  discrinUnation  In  Federal 
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employment;    to   the   Committee    on    EAa- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    OUARINI    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MOODY,   Mr.   GrONZALEZ,  Mr.   LEVIN  Of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Gradi- 
BON,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Schulze,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  BuNNiNO,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mrs. 

SCHROEBER,        Mr.        COSTELLO,        Mr. 

Serrano,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.   Atkins.   Mr.   Bustamante.   Mr. 
DWYEB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Henry,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia,     Mr.      Rahall.      and      Mr. 
Sanomeister): 
H.R.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  Federal  financial  assistance  provided 
to  saving  and  loan  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENRY: 
H.R.  1136.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  exclusion  of  income  from  U.S. 
savings  bonds  when  used  to  pay  hlg-her  edu- 
cation tuition  and  fees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.R.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Bulld- 
Ingrs  Act  of  19S9  to  establish  a  demonstration 
program  to  promote  Federal  leasing  of  space 
in  buildings  offered  by  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By    Mr.    HUNTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  1138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  natu- 
ralization, through  active  duty  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  designated  period  of 
armed   hostility,   of  aliens   enlisted  in    the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  1139.  A  bin  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  composite  dlagnoctic  or  lab- 
oratory reagents;  to  the  Comm.'tee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  Improvr  r-be  collection 
and  dissemination  of  Informadon  relating  to 
the  price  and  supply  of  home  heating  fuel, 
natural  gas.  and  automotive  fuel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  disallow  losses  from  cer- 
tain exchanges  of  debt  pools,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO: 
H.R.  1142.  A  bill  to  disallow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  trom  issuing  oil  and  gas  leases 
with  respect  to  certain  geographical  areas 
located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coastline 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McNULTY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Ridoe,  Mr.  Youno  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Eroreich,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez,  Mr.   McGrath,   Mr.   Mineta. 


Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  ack- 

ERMAN.  Mr.  LaFALCE,  MtS.  UNBOELD. 

Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr.    Foolietta.    Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Torsicelli.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia): 
H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  study  of  na- 
tionally significant  places  in  American  labor 
history;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  1144.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  encourage  college  students  to  serve 
as  mentors  for  disadvantaged  youths;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  GUARiNi.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Edwards       of       California.       Mrs. 
Morella.    Mr.    McMlLLEN   Of   Mary- 
land, Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Ne\l  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
Wolfe.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Kopetski.  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld): 
H.R.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  exclude  trom  gross  in- 
come the  value  of  certain  tansportation  fur- 
nished by  an  employer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MFUME: 
H.R.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  prescribe  rules 
to  prevent  possession  of  beepers  and  pagers 
by  persons  under  21  years  of  age.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Bacchus.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Tauzdj,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
GuCKMAN.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 
Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Schae- 
FER.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana.   Mr.     Sanomeister.    and    Mr. 

GILCHREST): 

H.R.  1147.  A  bill  to  direct  the  heads  of 
agencies  to  disclose  information  concerning 
United  States  personnel  classified  as  pris- 
oners of  war  or  missing  in  action  after  1940, 
including  from  World  War  n.  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  conflict;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Armed  Services.  Intelligence  (Perma- 
nent Select),  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  MOLINARI: 
H.R.  1148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Ms.  MOLINARI  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Gillmor, 
Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Hob- 
SON): 
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H.R.  1149.  A  bill  to  secure  the  right  of 
women  to  be  tree  of  sexual  haraaanent  and 
violence,  to  promote  equal  opportunity  for 
women,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Education 
and  Labor,  House  Administration,  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  1151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  voluntary  with- 
holding of  State  income  tax  trom  monthly 
annuity  payments  under  programs  providing 
annuities  for  survivors  of  retired  members  of 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  relief  for  losses 
resulting  from  natural  disasters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow  penalty-fl-ee  with- 
drawals from  individual  retirement  plans  for 
the  repair  of  residences  damaged  by  federally 
declared  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PANETTA  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Sanomeister.    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr. 
BoNioR,       Mr.      Richardson.      Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  an- 
NUNZio.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1154.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
improve  foreigm  language  Instruction  and  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
order  to  promote  equal  access  to  opportuni- 
ties to  study  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  EklucaUon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
GUARiNi.  Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Kyl.    Mr.    Marlenee.    Mr.    Sensen- 
bbenner.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,    Mr.    Thomas   of  Wyoming. 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska): 
H.R.  1155.  A  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues 
collected  on  recreational  fuels  not  used  on 
highways  for  the  purposes  of  improving  and 
maintaining  recreational  trails;  Jointiy.  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and 
TYansportati  on . 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Washington.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.   Fawell.  Mr.  BABTcm  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,   Mr.  Bngel,  Mb.   Pelosi. 
and  Mr.  Jefferson): 
H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  esublish  Radio  Free 
China;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    REED   (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Machtley): 
H.R.  1157.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes  under  the  Internal 
Revenue    laws   for   taxpayers   in    States   in 
which  one-third  or  more  of  the  depository  in- 
stitutions have  been  simultaneously  closed 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  days,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  creation  or  enhancement  of 
systems  for  the  air  transport  of  rural  yictims 
of  medical  emergencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SARPALIUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  COMBEST): 
H.R.  1158.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  test  the 
Lake  Meredith  Salinity  Control  Project, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  that,  as  appro- 
priate, women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  be  Included  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search conducted  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself.  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan,   Mrs.   Collins  of  Illinois. 
Ms.  DELAURO,  Ms.  HORN,  Mrs.  JOHN- 
SON of  Connecticut,  Ms.  Kaptl'r,  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mrs.     Mink,     Ms.     Mounari,     Mrs. 
MORELLA,  Ms.  Norton.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mrs.    Patterson.    Ms.    Pelosi.    Ms. 
Slaughter     of     New     York.      Mrs. 
Unsoeld.    Ms.    Waters,    Mr.    aber- 
CROMBIE,  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Dellums,   Mr.   Dicks, 
Mr.    DiNGELL,    Mr.    Dixon,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois,   Mr.   Horton.    Mr.    Hoyer.    Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,   Mr.   Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.    Markey,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Owens    of   Utah,    Mr.    Rangel.    Mr. 
Reed,    Mr.    Rose.    Mr.    Sabo,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Yates); 
H.R.  1161.  A  bill  to  promote  greater  equity 
in   the  delivery  of  health  care  services  to 
American  women  through  expanded  research 
on  women's  health  issues,  improved  access  to 
health  care  services,  and  the  development  of 
disease   prevention  activities  responsive   to 
the  needs  of  women;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  SocoRSKi): 
H.R.  1162.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVUI  and 
XEK  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  of  obstetrical   and   gynecological 
services   furnished   by   nurse   practitioners; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  permit  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  financing  of  mortgages  for  veterans 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  permit  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  financing  of  mortgages  for  veterans 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Way  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  1165.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  crediting  of 


tuition  payments  and  other  fees  paid  to  an 
educational  institution  by  a  member  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  who  has  to  withdraw  from 
tliat  educational  institution  as  a  result  of 
being  called  to  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  readmission  of  the  member  to 
tttat  educational  institution;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  require  certain  credit  card  Is- 
suers who  offer  grace  periods  to  begin  such 
grace  period  on  the  postmark  date  of  the 
periodic  statement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  Social  Security 
offset  applicable  to  certain  annuities  for  sur- 
viving spouses  paid  under  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  for  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  the  extent  that  such  offset  is  due 
to  Social  Security  benefits  based  on  the  sur- 
viving spouse's  own  earnings  of  self-employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  1168.  A  bill  to  provlae  that  for  taxable 
years  beginning  before  1980  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  deductibility  of  flight  training  ex- 
penses shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
whether  such  expenses  were  reimbursed 
through  certain  veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance allowances;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  no  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  personal  Income 
taxes  paid  to  a  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  which  taxes  nonresidents  on  income 
darived  from  certain  Federal  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WASHINGTON: 
H.R.  1170.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  contract 
rights  for  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,      Mr.      Gejdenson,      Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Gunder- 
son,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Hochbrl-eckner,    Mrs.    Johnson    of 
Connecticut,     Mr.     Boehlert,     Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Mrs.    Roukema,    Mr.    Vis- 
CLOSKY,  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.   Sanders,  Mr.   Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.    Solomon,    Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr. 
TR.AXLER,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Washington,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
NussLE,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Klug,  and  Mr.  Upton): 
H.R.  1171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit  Insurance   Act   to   require   States   In 
wbich  the  failure  of  State  savings  associa- 
tions has  involved  a  disproportionately  large 
sliBre  of  the  thrift  resolution  costs.  Including 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, to  pay  a  State  thrift  deposit  insur- 
ance premium  as  a  condition  of  future  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Tklng.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By    Ms.    DeLAURO    (for    herself,    Ms. 
MoLiNARi,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.     Annunzio,     Mr.    Gordon,    Mr. 
CLEMENT,  Mr.  ESPY,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
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Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Ms. 
Norton.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Rigos,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 

WYDEN,   Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,   Mr.   DE 

Lugo,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Horton.       Mr.       Kopetski,       Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus,   Mr.    Rahall,    Mr.    Carr,    Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.    Abercrombie,    Mr.    Stallings, 
Mr.  ackerman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.      Levine     of     California,      Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Green  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Weldon,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Rangel,    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr.    Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.    MiNETA,    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
Schumer,       Mr.       Machtley,       Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Mat- 
sui,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Ms.  Slaugh- 
TEIR  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Fascell): 
H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1991  and  March  1992  both  as  "Women's 
History  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  equal  access  by  vol- 
untary   student    religious    groups    and    mo- 
ments of  silence  which  may  be  used  for  vol- 
untary silent  prayer  or  reflection  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  7-13,  1991,  as  "National  Manufacturing 
Week'';  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Baker, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  Florida,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta, Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  BORSKi,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Weldon.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts): 
H.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Christopher  Columbus  to  be  an  honorary  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Panetta): 
H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  in  1991  and  1992  as 
"National  Hospice  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself,  Mr.  BAC- 
CHUS, Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  BILIRAKIS,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Guar- 
mi,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mrs. 
Kknnklly,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLEOATE,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

Bustamante,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton,  Mr.   Lewis  of  California,    Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Renaldo. 
Mr.    Ravenel.    Mr.    Owens    of   New 
York.   Mr.   SPRATr,  Mr.   Davis,   Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.    Staggers.   Mr.    Slattery,    and 
Mr.  Volkmer): 
H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1991.  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MFUME: 
H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Association  for  an  African-American  Na- 
tional Monument  to  Promote  History  and 
Culture,  Inc.,  to  establish  a  memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Its  environs  to  honor 
the  history  and  culture  of  Albican- Ameri- 
cans; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Ra- 
HALL,  Mr.  E&4GEL,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  (30RD0N,  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
MRAZEK,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Harris,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  ROE,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
PosHARD,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
McNultt,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKY,  Mr.  Sanomeister,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mb. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus, Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florid*): 
H.J.  Rea.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6,  1991,  through  October 
12,  1991.  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Ck>ngre88  that  all  em- 
ployers, in  both  the  public  and  i»ivate  sec- 
tors, should  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
city   of  Chicago   in   adopting  employment 


policies  to  assure  the  continuity  of  salaries, 
wages,  and  other  benefits  for  employees 
called  to  active  military  service  as  part  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mr.  Ravknel,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, and  Mr.  Laoomarsino): 
H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  Congress  should  direct  appro- 
priate   Federal    agencies    and    the    Armed 
Forces  to  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  coordinated  urban  search 
and  heavy  rescue  response  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing the  reduction  of  barriers  to  Americans 
trading  with  or  investing  in  Japanese  compa- 
nies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  I*resident  to  work  with  other 
nations  to  create  and  implement  a  Western 
Hemisphere  energy  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

22.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  relative  to  the  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle E^t;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

H.R.  1172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  You  Wah 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLIN: 

H.R.  1173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Octavlnus 
David  Rlenhart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  16:  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Coyne,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Liv- 
INOSTON,  Mr.  FiELoa,  and  Mr.  Bnoush. 

H.R.  78:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Doouttle,  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  86:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  HI:  Mr.  Slattkrt,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Paxon. 
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H.R.  112:  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  SMfTH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  ackerman.  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  DE  Luoo,  Mr.  Skagos.  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Reoula.  Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  HYDE. 
Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Fields.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rahall,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  148:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Serrano,  Mrs.  C^ollins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  B4r. 
VENTO.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  <3onyer8,  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Eckakt.  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  La- 
Falce. Mr.  WISE,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  WOLPE. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Ckjlo- 
rado,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  150:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  200:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Paxon,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 

H.R.  217:  Mr.  SOLOMON  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  262:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  263:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  DwYER  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  300:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  318:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  320:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  327:  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fish, 
and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia  and  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan. 

H.R.  404:  Mr.  CLINGER,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Bateman,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Skaogs,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  LEVINE  of  California,  Mr.  SMrrH 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Gallo,  and  Mr.  GUAR- 

INI. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  447:  Ms.  KAPTUR  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  IRELAND,  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alas- 
ka, Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Doouttle,  and 
Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  483:  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Bateman,  and 
Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Bacchus, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Bngel,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kolbe. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Bfr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  McOol- 
LUM,  Mr.  McHuoH,  Mr.  MFUME,  Mr.  MORAN. 
Mrs.  Morella.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
SMrrH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Spknce,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr«. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wasb- 
moTON.  and  Mr.  Yates. 
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H.R.  516:  Mr.  FooLiETTA,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  HORTON.  and  Mr.   Del- 
LUUS. 

H.R.  519:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Scjdff,  Mr. 
LiviNOSTON,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Cox  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Gk)S8. 

H.R.  524:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and  Mr. 
Cunninoham. 

H.R.  525:  Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  ALEXANDER, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
LAFAiiCE.  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  DWYER  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  LaBocco.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  559:  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Pish,  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Skagos,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Ms.  Horn. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  596:  Mr.  SantorltiI  and  Mrs.  Vuca.no- 
VICH. 

H.R.  611:  Mr.  Inhope,  Mr.  Santorlm.  Mr. 
Delay,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  612:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr 
Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  642:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Schiff.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  JONTZ,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Ramstad. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
GiLLMOR,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  MARTINEZ  and  Mr.  KOLTER. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  McDermott  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  688:  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Kyl.  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  731:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Galleoly,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  766:  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York  and  Ms. 
DeLauro. 

H.R.  767:  Mr.  Liohtfoot  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Mat- 
sui, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Kluo.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Gobs.  Sir.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Naole,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Vander 
Jaot,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virgrinia,  and  Mr. 

GILMAN. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  EVANS,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Hertkl,  Mr.  Studdb,  Ms.  Long,  and  Mr. 
Bvams. 

H.R.  798:  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Armey, 
Mr.  Liohtfoot,  Mr.  Packard,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
viCH.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  806:  Mr.  RTTTER  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  FORO  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
HUOHSS. 

H.R.  840:  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Eng- 
LiBB.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  D*kot*. 


H.R.  841:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney. Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigran, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  OWENS 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr. 

WI8E. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  865:  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Peiosi.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Eck- 
art, and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.      866:      Mr.      JEFFERSON      and      Mr. 

HOILOWAY. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  Brown.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Mimeta. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr.  Rttter. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Orton.  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr.  Cunningham. 

H.R.  965:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  974:  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  CosTELLO.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Zim- 
mer. Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Gilchrest.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  WASHINGTON,  Mr.  Mfume,  and 
Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  1013:  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.   Mr.   Ravenel,   Mr.   Henry,   and 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY. 

H.R.  1021:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1069;  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1075:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Stalungs. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  McDade.  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  McNULTY. 
Mr.  Hertel.  and  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Gekas  and  Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

H.J.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Duxcan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
FoCLiETTA,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Ms.  Horn, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
LaPalce.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lauohun. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Mi- 
neta. Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
NoWak.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Rioos, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Slattery,  Ms.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
New  Jersey.   Mr.   Solarz.   Mr.   SPENCE,  Mr. 
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STOKESi  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Tanner,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming:,  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Georgia.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  UPtON,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  WiisoN,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
ka, Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Buley, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Cox  of 
California,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Macsachusetts,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
GiLLMOfc.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Green  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  NaOle,  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Paxon.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  ANDREWS  of 
Maine,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  MdEwEN,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Barn.ard.  Mr. 
CosTELLO.  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Bateman,  and  Mr. 
Boehlert. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  John- 
son of  &outh  Dakota,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and 
Mr.  Jei»ferson. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Green  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Houghton,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  mcGrath,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Rttter,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  ZiMMER,  Mr.  Kluo, 
Mr.  Broomfteld,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida, 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
ScHUMBR.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Ms.  KaItur.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  McNul- 
TY,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie, Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Valentine,  Ms. 
Horn,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Roe- 
MER,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  dymally,  Mr.  BROWN,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
MuRPHT,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Foolietta,  Ms. 
DeLauHo,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Carddj.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Misslsdppi.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesou.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Rose,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
RowLAiiD,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  t>akota,  and  Mr.  Skagos. 
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)QUI8T,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Thom- 
r.  Traxler, 

•.  VOLKMER, 

VQ  Of  Alas- 
Mr.  BULEY, 
Mr.  Cox  of 
Davis,  Mr. 
Mr.  Frank 
;n80N,  Mr. 
rES  of  New 

MILTON,  Mr. 

r.  Hayes  of 
Y,  Mr.  HUN- 
i.  Long,  Mr. 

SlAVROULES, 

T.  Mrazek, 
Paxon,  Ms. 

iRDSON,  Mr. 
IRANO,     Mr. 

Mr.  Gallo, 
lndrews  of 
■  California, 

Meyers  of 
of  New  Jer- 
r.  Ramstad, 
HEUER,  Mr. 
IXMAN,  Mr. 
IN.\RD,     Mr. 

L,  Mr.  Fish, 
la,  and  Mr. 

eorgla,  Mr. 
Slaughter 
Weiss,  Mr. 
IN,  and  Mr. 

r.  DE  Lugo, 

K.  Mr.  JOHN- 

Garza,  and 


H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Laocmarsino,  Mr.  Liohtfoot, 
Mr.  Packard,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Coyne,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
UN80ELD,  Mr.  HoYER,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  McNul- 
TY,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr.  BORSKI,  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,     Mr.     WASHINGTON,     Mr.     LAGO- 

marsino,     Mr.     Gray,     Mr.     Hertel,     Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 


Upton,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  I'ursell. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Saxton,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Guckman.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Appleoate.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine, 
and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Solomon, 
and  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.  Con  Res.  65:  Mr.  Mineta. 


H.    Con.    Res.    66:    Mr.    LaRocco   and   Mr. 

POSHARD. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Applboate.  Mr.  UPTON, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Upton  and  Mr.  Ra- 
hall. 

H.  Res.  11:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  JONTZ,  Mrs. 
LiOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Laoc- 
marsino, Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mlsslsalppl,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Hochbrubckner.  Mr! 
Fields.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.  Res.  64:  Ms.  Long. 

H.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Weiss. 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  I£E  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  WDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Rep- 
resentative Byron  Dorgan  arxj  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1991. 

This  bill  would  make  some  modest  changes 
in  the  practice  and  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Resent  to  address  two  issues  of  great  impor- 
tarKe  to  the  American  ecorxxny  and  our  sys- 
tem of  denrxxratic  government—the  current 
absence  of  any  channel  of  formal  communica- 
tion t>etween  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  ad- 
ministratkxi,  and  the  veil  of  secrecy  sun-ound- 
ing  policymaking  at  ttw  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  occupies  an  anoma- 
kxjs  position  within  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  enormously  powerful  in- 
stitutkxi,  but  It  does  not  conform  to  the  normal 
starxJards  of  government  accountability.  Power 
without  proper  accountability  simply  does  not 
ftt  into  the  American  system  of  denrwcracy. 

Through  its  control  over  monetary  policy  the 
Federal  Reserve  affects  the  lives  of  all  A  men- 
cans.  It  has  the  power  to  decide  wtx)  prospers 
and  who  fails.  The  path  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve sets  for  monetary  policy  arxJ  interest 
rates  affects  every  businessperson,  worker, 
consumer,  borrower,  and  lendier  in  the  United 
States  and  has  a  major  impact  on  the  overall 
performance  of  the  economy. 

The  independence  ttut  the  Federal  Reserve 
must  have  to  insulate  monetary  policy  from 
political  pressures  also  renrxives  tt>e  Fed  from 
the  normal  processes  of  accountability  that 
apply  to  every  ottier  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  We  must  address  a  very  difficult 
and  perplexing  problem — how  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  more  accountatile  to  the 
American  people  without  jeopardizing  Its  inde- 
pendence arxl  its  ability  to  corxluct  monetary 
policy  free  of  political  pressure. 

No  other  Government  agency  enjoys  tlhB 
Fed's  prerogatives.  Morwtary  policy  is  corv 
ducted  in  secret,  behind  ctosed  doors.  The 
Federal  Reserve  is  not  required  to  consult  with 
Congress  or  ttie  administratkxi  before  setting 
money  or  interest  rate  targets,  even  though  its 
power  affects  every  American.  It  waits  6 
weeks  before  releasing  policy  decisions.  The 
President,  wtw  is  respornible  for  tfie  perform- 
ance of  the  ecorxxny  arxl  is  blamed  if  things 
go  wrong,  often  must  wait  until  late  in  his  term 
to  appoint  a  new  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  raising  the  risk  that  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
mighl  be  at  odds.  President  Bush,  for  exam- 
ple, wiH  not  be  able  to  appoint  a  Fed  chairman 
until  August  1991.  The  Fed's  budget  is  not 
published  in  the  U.S.  Government  budget, 
even  though  it  sperxls  about  $1.7  billion  per 
year.  Only  7  percent  of  Federal  Resen/e  ex- 


pencfitures  are  detailed  in  the  U.S.  Govem- 
menl  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992— the  $115 
million  spent  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  Even 
though  the  Federal  Resen^e  engages  in  more 
than  $1  trillion  in  transactions  in  the  money 
markets  each  year,  most  of  these  activities  are 
exempt  from  audit  by  the  GAO  or  any  other 
outsUe  agerx:y. 

The  bill  that  Representative  Dorgan  and  I 
are  Introducing  today  aims  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  more  accountable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  rK>t  by  giving  politrcians  control 
but  by  creating  a  fornial  channel  of  commu- 
nicalon  between  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  by  provkling  Congress  and 
the  American  people  with  more  and  better  in- 
fornBtion  on  the  Federal  Resen/e's  policies 
and  procedures. 

The  t>ill  has  five  major  provisions. 

First,  it  woukj  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Courx;il  of  Eco- 
nomk;  Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  meet  three 
times  a  year  on  a  nonvoting  basis  with  tfie 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  [FOMC],  to 
consult  on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Two  of  the  required  meetings  would  take 
place  just  before  the  FOMC  sets  its  annual 
rrxjney  growth  targets  in  February  and  July 
and  reports  to  Congress,  as  required  by  the 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1 978.  The  third  meeting  would  occur  in  ttie  fall 
at  the  start  of  the  administration's  annual 
budget  cycle.  These  meetings  will  bring  to- 
gettier  the  key  members  of  the  fiscal  and 
rTK>netary  policymaking  teams. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to  improve 
the  flow  of  information  tjetween  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Reserve.  Currently, 
there  is  no  formal  channel  of  communkation 
Ijetween  the  President  and  the  Fed.  At  times, 
the  administration  is  reduced  to  carrying  on 
policy  disputes  by  publk:ly  sniping  at  the  Fed 
through  the  press.  Under  this  t>ill,  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  a  formal  avenue  to  present  its 
program  for  ttie  economy  to  the  FOMC  and 
lay  out  its  goals  and  targets  for  monetary  pol- 
icy. The  memtiers  of  the  FOMC  will  also  have 
an  avenue  to  convey  their  concerns  atwut  fis- 
cal policy  to  ttie  administration.  Communica- 
tion will  flow  tx>th  ways. 

Second,  the  bill  would  allow  the  PreskJent  to 
appoint  a  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board — with  the  advk:e  and  consent  of  the 
Senate — 1  year  after  taking  offce,  at  ttie  time 
wtien  ttie  first  regular  opening  woukJ  occur  on 
the  Federal  Resen/e  Board.  This  would  make 
the  Fed  Chairman's  term  basrcally  cotermi- 
nous with  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  current  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Alan  Greenspan,  was  appointed  by 
President  Bush's  predecessor  and  will  hold 
ttiat  office  until  August  10,  1991,  alnrx>st  3 
years  into  President's  Bush's  term.  Fortu- 
nately, Chairman  Greenspan  and  Presklent 
Bush  have  a  cordial  relatk>nship.  The  fact  that 


Mr.  Greenspan  was  not  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Bu$h  has  not  caused  any  significant 
problems  with  monetary  polk;y.  But  if  ttiey 
were  un^Ae  to  work  together,  ttie  result  coukJ 
be  serious  damage  to  the  American  economy 
and  a  paralysis  of  economic  polrcy.  This  is  a 
risk  the  country  should  not  take. 

The  Faderal  Reserve  Reform  Act  woukJ  ad- 
dress this  by  having  the  President  appoint  ttie 
Fed  Chainnan  to  a  4-year  term  beginning  1 
year  after  taking  office,  when  there  will  be  a 
new  vacancy  on  tfie  Board  in  any  event.  Each 
appointe*  will  still  be  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmatkm,  as  under  cunent  law.  Giving  the 
Preskleni  3  years  of  a  term  with  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Cfiairman  of  his  own  choosing  is  surely 
preferable  to  the  possibility  under  cunent  law 
of  a  lengttiy  period  wfiere  the  PreskJent  and 
Chairman  cannot  work  together. 

Third,  this  bill  woukJ  require  the  FOMC  to 
disclose  immediately  any  changes  in  the  tar- 
gets of  monetary  polk:y,  including  its  targets 
for  rrxjnttary  aggregates,  credit  aggregates, 
prices,  interest  rates,  or  bank  reserves. 

The  FOMC  currently  keeps  major  polk;y  de- 
cisions secret  for  6  weeks  after  they  are  made 
and  carried  out.  Most  other  govemment  agen- 
cies must  not  only  publish  decisions  in  the 
Federal  Register  tiiefore  ttiey  can  take  effect, 
most  in  fact  must  publish  proposed  decisions 
for  put)lic  comment  before  they  can  even  be 
issued  in  final  form. 

While  secrecy  may  help  insulate  the  Federal 
Reserve  from  critk:ism,  secrecy  has  two  eco- 
nomic costs. 

First,  secrecy  makes  capital  markets  oper- 
ate less  efficiently.  The  Federal  Reserve's  po- 
sition on  this  can  tie  defended  only  if  you  be- 
lieve  that  ignorance  is  better  than  knowledge. 
But  one  of  the  major  conclusions  of  mcro- 
economic  theory  is  that  ttiorough  and  conv 
plete  information  is  a  requirement  for  markets 
to  wori<  efficiently.  This  applies  to  financial 
markets  as  well  as  to  martlets  for  goods  and 
sen/Ices. 

Second,  secrecy  is  unfair  to  small  investors. 
When  the  Federal  Resen/e  makes  a  polk;y 
change,  large  investors  and  Wall  Street  firms 
can  employ  experts  to  monitor  ttie  Federal  Re- 
serve and  decipher  its  activities  in  tfie  financial 
maricets.  This  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
small  irrvestors,  borrowers,  and  others  wfio 
doni  hawe  resources  to  employ  Fed-watchers 
to  interpret  and  anticipate  Fed  polk:y  changes. 
The  solution  is  immediate  release  of  Federal 
Reserve  polKy  decisk>ns,  as  the  bill  woukl  re- 
quire. This  is  a  cfiange  that  is  wkJely  sup- 
ported by  economists  arxJ  partKipants  in  finan- 
cial marltets. 

Fourth,  ttie  bill  woukJ  permit  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  more  ttiorough  audits  of 
Federal  Reserve  operatk>ns,  by  removing  se- 
lected ourrent  restrictkins  on  GAO  access  to 
tfie  Federal  Reserve. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  ttie  watcfv 
dog  of  Congress.  It  carries  out  tfiat  resporv 
sitjility  through  financial  and  program  audits  of 
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government  agencies.  These  audits  are  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  Congress.  Not  only  do  they 
ferret  out  waste,  fraud,  arxj  abuse,  they  per- 
form the  even  more  important  furx^tion  of  tell- 
ing Congress  when  programs  are  not  working 
and  wtiere  programs  can  be  Improved. 

For  many  years,  from  the  mid-1 930's  to  the 
late  1970's,  the  Federal  Reserve  was  exempt 
from  GAO  audits  akMig  with  the  other  tiank 
regulatory  agencies,  on  the  grounds  that  its 
funds  were  not  appropriated  t)y  Congress.  In 
1978,  the  Federal  Banking  Agency  Audit  Act 
authorized  ttie  GAO  to  audit  the  t>ank  regu- 
latory agencies,  allowing  full  audits  of  the 
Conptroiler  of  ttie  Currerxsy  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  lnsurarK»  Corporatk>n  arxj  limited  au- 
dits of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Since  then,  the 
GAO  has  conducted  numerous  audits  of  the 
Fed's  regulatory  activities.  These  audits  have 
provkled  useful  suggestions  for  reducing  costs 
at  the  Federal  Reserve,  Improving  regulatory 
programs,  and  strengthening  ttie  banking  sys- 
tem with  no  notk:eat>le  harm  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  its  effectiveness  In  regulating 
memtjer  t>anks. 

Currently,  the  GAO  Is  prohltMted  access  to 
any  Federal  Reserve  function  involving:  First, 
transactions  with  a  foreign  central  bank  or  for- 
eign government;  secorKJ,  any  deliberations  or 
actions  on  nwnetary  policy  matters;  or  third, 
any  transactions  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  FOMC.  Our  t>ill  would  renrxjve  the  last  two 
restrictions  while  retaining  the  restriction 
against  GAO  access  to  transactions  with  for- 
eign central  banks  or  foreign  governments. 

The  final  provision  of  the  t>ill  would  require 
that  the  Federal  Reserve's  annual  budget  t>e 
published  In  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Fed  would  submit  its  txjdget  for  the 
cun'ent  year  and  the  two  following  years  to  the 
Presklent  by  October  1 6  of  each  year,  and  the 
Presklent  woukj  t>e  required  to  print  the  Fed's 
budget  in  the  Government  budget  without 
change. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  expenditures  are  not 
subject  to  approval  by  either  tfie  Presiderrt  or 
Congress,  unlike  the  budgets  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  tlie  Federal  Reserve 
takes  in  and  spends  t>illions  of  dollars  each 
year,  the  Federal  Resen/e's  budget  is  not  con- 
veniently available  to  Congress  or  the  put^lic. 
Only  a  small  fractk>n  of  tfie  Fed's  SI  .6  t>illk>n 
of  operating  expenses  is  Included  in  the  U.S. 
Govemment  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992— just 
tfie  $115  millkm  of  expenses  incurred  by  tfie 
Board  of  Governors  in  Washington.  The  de- 
tails on  tfiis  part  of  the  Fed's  budget,  only  7 
percent  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  total  spend- 
ing, appear  in  part  4  of  the  budget,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  sectkxi  entitted,  "Government- 
Sponsored  Enterprises." 

During  1991,  the  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  t>e  about  $20  billkKi.  A 
small  fractk>n  of  these  revenues,  less  tfian  $1 
biilkm,  will  consist  of  payments  by  banks  for 
servces  provkled  by  the  Fed.  Most  will  consist 
of  interest  received  from  tfie  Treasury  on  tfie 
Fed's  hokJing  of  U.S.  Govemment  securities, 
whKh  tfie  Fed  acquired  during  open  market 
operatkxtt  corxjucted  for  monetary  poicy  pur- 
poses. Out  of  this  $20  billkxi,  paid  mo^  by 
taxpayers,  the  Federal  Reserve  will  incur  ap- 
proximately $1 .7  btHkxi  in  operating  expenses. 
About  $1  billnn  of  tfiis  will  be  for  persorviel 
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costs.  The  rest  will  be  for  supplies,  travel  ex- 
penses, telephone  and  postage,  printing 
money,  maintenance  of  equipment,  amortiza- 
tk>n  of  buiklings.  and  so  forth.  The  remainder 
of  the  Fed's  revenues  will  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  wfiere  it  is  listed  in  tfie  budget  as  an 
offsetting  receipt 

The  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  will  not  re- 
duce tfie  Federal  Reserve's  control  over  its 
own  budget.  The  bill  wouM  not  subject  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  the  congressk)nal  appro- 
priatk>ns  process,  nor  woukj  it  give  either  Corv 
gross  or  the  administratk>n  any  control  over 
the  Federal  Reserve's  spending.  All  K  does  is 
require  that  tfie  data  be  published  conven- 
iently in  the  U.S.  Govemment  budget,  wfiere 
spending  by  every  other  Govemment  agency 
is  already  listed.  This  includes  tfie  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  its  budget  put>lished  in  tfie 
Govemment  tXJdget  witfiout  any  loss  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Adopting  the  bill  woukJ  thus  implement  a 
tasic  principle  of  democracy  that  no  Govem- 
ment agency  should  take  in  and  spend  billrans 
of  dollars  without  having  its  txxlget  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  put>lk;. 

in  conclusion,  in  our  Nation  the  Government 
must  be  accountable  to  tfie  people.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  with  its  enormous  power  over 
the  economy  and  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  does  not  meet  tfie  normal  stand- 
ards of  accountability  in  a  democracy.  The  bill 
tfiat  Representative  Dorgan  and  I  are  Intro- 
ducing today  will  make  tfie  Fed  more  account- 
able without  impairing  its  ability  to  conduct 
monetary  pofcy.  The  bill  does  not  impose 
Presidential  or  congressk>nal  or  other  outskle 
controls  on  Fed  polk:y.  Instead,  our  bill  ad- 
dresses the  complex  prot>lem  of  increasing 
Federal  Reserve  accountability  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  without  jeopardizing  the  Federal 
Reserve's  independence  or  injecting  politics 
into  monetary  polkiy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  will  not 
cause  revolutionary  cfianges  at  tfie  Federal 
Reserve.  It  is  a  very  nrxxJest  bill  designed  to 
improve  some  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  prac- 
tk;es  and  procedures.  In  tfie  75  years  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  created, 
Congress  has  made  a  number  of  changes  in 
its  structure  and  procedures,  adding  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  from  time  to  time  and  pe- 
riodk:ally  revising  its  relatk>nship  with  Corv 
gress  and  tfie  administratkxi.  Tfie  bill  tfiat 
Representative  Oorgan  and  I  are  introducing 
today  continues  this  process  by  proposing  a 
handful  of  evolutk>nary  cfianges  in  the  prac- 
tk:es  and  structure  of  the  Federal  Resen/e. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Ms.  MOLir^RI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  January 
31.  few  Americans  have  contemplated  the 
noble  aims  or  anguisfied  over  tfie  terrible  trag- 
edies of  tfie  Persian  Gulf  war  witfiout  saying  a 
special  prayer  for  Melissa  Nealy— (tie  first 
known  female  prisoner  of  war  of  Operatkxi 
Desert  Storm. 
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She  is  a  part  of  a  war  effort  aiming  to  free 
tfie  citizens  of  Kuwait  from  vkaous  aggresston 
and  secure  peace  not  only  for  the  Middte 
East,  but  for  the  workL  She  is  a  pail  of  a  bat- 
tle to  free  men  and  women  from  fear.  She  rep- 
resents our  country  as  equally  and  bravely  as 
the  men  beskle  her  in  tfie  trenches. 

And  she  today  pays  tfie  price  few  men.  for- 
tunately. wiH  t>e  called  upon  to  pay. 

Melissa  Nealy  and  her  female  comrades  de- 
serve to  retum  to  a  natkxi  tfiat  recognizes  her 
"equalness"  in  peacetime  as  we  did  during  tfie 
war. 

For  them,  for  myself,  and  fcv  our  daughters, 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  introduce  ttiis 
legislation  in  the  House,  and  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  emphasizing  our  support 
for  its  essential  otijectives. 

The  positkxi  of  women  in  American  society 
continues  to  change,  propelled  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  forces — and  we  need  to 
ensure  tfiat  our  public  polKies  and  our  judicial 
system  adapt  to  this  cfiange. 

That  is  what  tfiis  legi^atxxi  endeavors  to 
do.  It  aims  to  conform  certain  Federal  statutes 
and  programs  to  tfie  realities  of  women  in 
America  today.  In  tfie  areas  of  Federal  work- 
place harassment,  sexual  vk)lence,  and  em- 
ployment opportunity,  this  leglslatkxi  takes 
needed  steps  to  both  protect  and  sustain  tfie 
advances  women  fiave  made. 

It  strives  to  guarantee  opportunities,  it  does 
not  create  a  false  promise  of  success  as  some 
other  bills  pending  betore  Congress  proclaim 

I  think  it  bears  noting  that  from  tfie  founduig 
of  our  Nation,  women  were  given  a  lesser  sta- 
tus in  the  country's  political  and  economc 
structures;  and  from  our  earilest  history,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  replace  tfiese  inequities 
with  tfie  true  moral  promise  America  shoukl 
hokl  for  all  citizens.  In  recent  decades,  tfie  ad- 
vancement of  women's  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties has  been  slgnifk:ant.  Nevertfteless,  tfiis 
advancement  is  not  complete.  It  will  need  to 
reach  into  future  generatkxis  and  K  will  require 
consistent  attention  and  support  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

This  bill  deals  very  directly  with  the  issue  of 
sexual  fiarassment  in  tfie  v^xkplace  and  with 
domestic  and  street  vk>lence  against  women. 
These  problems  have  affected  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  American  women  and  sfioukj  be  tfie 
concern  of  all  Americans.  The  biH  expands  tfie 
remedies  availat>le  to  respond  to  sexual  har- 
assment through  Federal  civil  rights  statutes. 

There  are  proviskxis  in  the  bil  wfiich  ad- 
dress some  of  tfie  most  compelling  areas  of 
concern  regarding  sexual  vnlence  and  the 
rigfits  of  those  wfx>  have  been  victims  of  such 
crimes.  It  makes  a  very  dear  statement  that 
violent  sexual  crimes  will  be  dealt  with  more 
seriously  through  increased  penaMes  and  re- 
forms in  Federal,  civil,  and  criminal  procedure. 
It  also  gives  vctims  new  rigfits  to  respond  to 
concerns  about  potential  AIDS  transmissnn  in 
the  course  of  a  vtolent  attack. 

These  proviskins  arxl  olfiers  in  tfie  bil,  such 
as  those  addressing  tfie  issue  of  sex  crimes 
on  campus,  vfolence  wHfiin  families,  and  tfte 
distributfon  of  controlled  substanoes  to  preg- 
nant women,  focus  on  some  of  today's  most 
wkiespread  problems. 

We,  men  and  women,  have  for  far  too  fong 
fooked  the  olfier  way  wfien  these  issues  be- 
came too  painful  to  address.  By  even  today's 
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action,  we  are  ensuring  a  decrease  in  these 
incidents.  We  are  once  and  for  all  letting  ttie 
country  knanu  we  demand  a  nation  wtwre 
women  are  healthy,  wtiere  women  are  given 
opportunities,  wtiere  women  are  safe. 

The  legislation  also  talces  some  necessary 
steps  in  kxMng  at  the  prot)lem  of  the  "glass 
ceiling"  ttvough  the  estat>iishment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  study  this  question  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  removal  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  the  advancement  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  txsiness. 

We  may  stutter  the  ceiling  with  our  accu- 
mulated frustrations  from  tfie  years  of  inequi- 
ties, txJt  I  would  rather  direct  my  energies  and 
those  of  ail  women  and  men  toward  disman- 
tling the  ceiling  thoroughly  and  quickly— to- 
gether. With  our  efforts  and  the  legislative 
support  of  tfiis  t)ill,  I  believe  we  will  Tind  the 
way  to  remove  ttie  barrier  wittmut  showering 
ourselves  with  damaging  glass  shards. 

Let  me  conclude  t>y  expressing  to  Senator 
DCXE  my  respect  for  his  leadership  on  these 
important  issues.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
count  ttie  passage  of  ttiis  legislation  as  one  of 
its  most  prominent  achievements.  The  future 
of  our  dauglrters  and  sons  deperxis  on  It. 
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SOVIETS  MARCH  WHILE  WORLD 
LOOKS  AWAY 


m  MEMORY  OF  PAUL  EARL 
PEROm 


JMI 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febritary  27. 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Califomians  re- 
cently witr)essed  ttie  k)ss  of  a  brave  and  conv 
mitted  law  enforcement  officer  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Paul  Eari  Perotti  when  I  served  as 
Lieutenant  GoverTX>r  in  California.  Paul  pro- 
vided security  for  my  family  and  me. 

Paul  had  the  distirxrtion  of  working  with 
three  Lieutenant  Governors  in  California.  He 
was  highly  respected  t>y  those  for  wtx>m  he 
worked  and  t>y  his  colleagues.  He  was  turn 
on  April  12,  1946,  and  passed  away  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1991.  He  is  nrxHirned  by  his  wife 
Carole  arxl  chiMren  Davkj,  MKhelle,  and 
Karrie. 

His  family  dedicated  these  lines  by  Judy 
Dimblet>y  to  him: 

Smiles  in  Sorrow 

I  SAW  you  smile,  I  felt  befriended 

It  was  ft  beautiful  smile.  It  never  ended. 

I  shared  It  with  majiy  {Mends  that  day. 

They  passed  It  along.  In  the  very  same  way. 

It  will  come  back  to  you  on  some  thoughtful 
liace. 

When  you  need  it  most,  at  the  right  time  and 
place. 

A  tMendly  smile,  a  casual  touch. 

Tttese  are  the  things  that  mean  so  much. 

To  know  you  are  with  us  in  our  time  of  sor- 
row. 

Sharing  oar  prayers,  today  and  tomorrow. 

Ood  give  us  comfort  in  the  form  of  good 
(Mends. 

May  his  pe«u:e  be  with  you,  his  love  never 
ends. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


HON.  CHESTIR  G.  ATTONS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  ATKir>JS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  Shabbat  Zachor,  the  Sabt>ath 
of  Remembrance,  which  was  observed  over 
the  weekend  in  menrxiry  of  four  young  Jewish 
women  from  Damascus  wfra  were  killed  in 
1977  while  trying  to  escape  into  Let>anon  from 
Syria.  While  the  division  of  Let>anon  by  tfie  vi- 
cious regime  of  Syrian  Presklent  Hafez  al- 
Asaad  has  been  well-documented  in  the 
media,  the  brutal  activities  of  that  government 
against  its  Jewish  citizens  has  not  received 
neeriy  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  behavior  of  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment is  partculariy  disturt^ing  given  our 
present  alliance  with  that  regime  against  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  4,500  Jews  in  Syria  live 
witi  constant  fear  and  Intimidation.  Although 
they  are  allowed  to  conduct  their  daily  affairs, 
they  are  under  continual  surveillance  by  a 
special  branch  of  Syria's  secret  polne,  tfie 
Makhat)arat.  Like  blacks  In  South  Africa,  Syr- 
ian Jews  are  forced  to  carry  kjentity  cards  and 
art  not  altowed  to  vote  or  partk:ipate  as  can- 
didates in  elections.  The  majority  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  Syria  Is  concentrated  in  the 
ghetto  In  Damascus.  The  Syrian  Govemment 
has  placed  Palestinians  in  houses  whk;h  were 
once  Jewish  owned.  Attempts  at  destroying 
Syria's  Jewish  community  Is  also  evidenced 
by  the  government's  confiscation  and  destruc- 
tion of  Damascus'  Jewish  cemetery,  replacing 
It  with  a  highway. 

The  Syrian  Government  does  not  allow  Jew- 
ish emigration,  leaving  Jews  to  attempt  illegal 
escape  routes.  If  caught,  such  escapees  are 
imprisoned  without  charge  or  trial,  and  are 
often  subject  to  interrogation  and  torture.  Fur- 
thermore, given  the  number  of  successful  es- 
capes by  able-txxjied  men,  many  women  are 
onabie  to  marry  within  their  faith  and  are 
foiced  to  convert  and  marry  outside  their  conv 
munlty.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jewish 
community  of  Syria  is  in  danger  of  annihila- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  denial  of  emigratkin  rights, 
travel  atxoad  by  Jewish  citizens  is  severely  re- 
stricted by  Syria's  Government.  No  complete 
Jewish  families  are  allowed  to  leave  Syria  at 
any  one  time.  Tfiose  few  wtio  are  allowed  to 
leave  are  forced  to  post  txinds  as  ransom  for 
ttieir  return. 

Altfiough  Presklent  Assad  agreed  in  1989  to 
conskler  the  reunification  of  divkled  Jewish 
families  and  to  conskler  granting  visas  denied 
to  Syrian  Jews,  to  date  he  has  done  nothing. 
Dfspite  petitions  from  our  State  Department 
Aisad's  cruel  treatment  of  Syria's  Jews  contirv 
ues.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  tfie 
Assad  govemmenf s  treatment  of  Jews  ougfit 
to  be  placed  high  on  our  bilateral  agenda  with 
Syria,  regardless  of  Syria's  opportunistic  par- 
ticipation in  ttie  coalition  against  Iraq. 


HON.  Bni  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Arpad  von  Lazar  has  written  an  insightful  arti- 
cle on  the  dangers  of  the  worid  closing  its 
eyes  to  the  Soviet  activities  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Professor  von  Lazar's  thesis  is  that  the 
leaders  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  unreconstructed 
brutish  manipulators,  and  the  United  States 
and  ita  European  allies,  having  never  recog- 
nized tie  annexation  of  the  Baltk:  Reput>Ucs, 
should  support  tfie  independence  movements 
in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  by  making 
clear  to  Mr.  Gort>achev  thiat  essential  food, 
credits,  and  economk:  assistance  are  at  stake. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  tills  well- 
timed  and  informative  message. 

Soviars  March  While  World  Looks  away 
(By  Arpad  von  Lazar) 

(Arpad  von  Lazar  is  currently  on  sabbati- 
cal from  his  post  as  professor  of  inter- 
national politics  at  Tufts  University's 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.) 

The  Winds  of  the  Gulf  crisis  partly  muffled 
the  soQnds  of  conflict  in  another  part  of  the 
world.  While  armies  march  over  the  sands  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  a  few  thousand  Soviet 
paratroopers  and  KGB  units  were  extinguish- 
ing the  flames  of  freedom  in  Lithuania  with 
surgical  efficiency  and  calculated  cold- 
bloodedness. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  slowly  but  with 
great  determination,  the  central  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  been  forcing  the  Lithuanian 
authorities  to  give  up  nearly  all  of  the  day- 
to-day  vestiges  of  freedom,  which  they 
foughb  for  and  won  during  last  year  when 
perestrolka  was  in  its  heyday. 

That  includes  radio  and  television  pro- 
gramrting  free  of  government  censorship,  at 
least  partial  freedom  to  act  independently  in 
foreigs  affairs  and  the  option  for  young  men 
from  tihe  Baltics  to  refuse  to  be  drafted  into 
the  Red  Army. 

Now  all  this  freedom  and  exhilaration 
seems  to  be  slipping  away.  And  while  the 
world  is  much  too  preoccupied  with  the 
drumbeat  of  war  In  the  Gulf,  the  Baltic  re- 
publics are  slowly  slipping  under  the  icy  wa- 
ters of  intervention  ordered  by  Moscow. 

The  world  is  much  too  busy,  much  too  pre- 
occupied and  much  too  frightened  by  the 
Gulf  t»  notice  anything  chillingly  peculiar 
about  the  timing  or  method  of  the  Soviet 
crackdown. 

But  there  is  an  uneasy  sense  of  deja  vu  to 
the  entire  Baltic  scenario.  Actually,  we  have 
seen  it  twice  during  the  past  decades.  In  1956, 
when  Soviet  tanks  crushed  the  Hungarian 
RevoUtion  and  in  1968  when  the  Czechs 
found  out  what  the  limits  of  liberalization 
and  independence  were  under  the  oppressive 
predeoessors  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

While  the  Soviets  were  "cleaning  up"  in 
Budapest  and  Prague  respectively,  the 
French  and  the  British  were  preoccupied 
with  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956,  and  in  '68  the 
Americans  were  totally  consumed  with  the 
punishing  impact  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  a 
near  ftatrlcldal  electoral  campaign. 

Thus  while  the  great  powers,  and  the  world 
press,  turned  their  attention  elsewhere,  the 
Red  Army  cleaned  up  with  brutal  efficiency. 
In  ths  name  of  "fraternal  socialist  assist- 
ance,"    independent     governments     were 
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thrown  out.  ftvedom  of  press  muzzled  and 
puppet  ^venunents  were  Installed. 

Up  to  this  point  last  week's  events  in  the 
Baltics  bear  an  eerie  resemblance  to  that  of 
iaS6  and  1968. 

But  surely  the  world  of  the  Soviet  empire 
has  changed,  argue  some  analysts  and  ob- 
servers of  perestroika  and  glasnost.  Is  there 
a  distinction  Iwtween  the  crushing  of  Inde- 
pendence movements  and  anticommunist 
uprisings  of  decades  ago  and  today's  predica- 
ment in  the  Baltic  republics?  Why  are  the 
Soviets  doing  it  now?  What  is  the  likely  out- 
come In  case  of  further  bloody  conftonta- 
tlons?  And  what  should  the  U.S.  and  Western 
response  be? 

To  sort  out  all  the  complicating  factors  is 
not  exactly  an  easy  task,  but  a  few  consider- 
ations might  well  be  mulled  over  by  our  pol- 
icy makers: 

The  Soviets,  even  the  hardliners,  have  ac- 
cepted the  notion  that  the  Soviet  "external" 
empire  is  lost  for  good,  no  satellite  In  East- 
em  and  Central  Europe,  no  outposts  in  Asia 
and  AlHca— the  lone  exception  being  a  bank- 
rupt Fidel  Castro  limping  along  on  dramati- 
cally reduced  subsidies  trom  Moscow. 

It  appears  that  in  the  long  raging  dispute 
between  hardline  central  power-oriented 
conservatives  in  Moscow  and  the  secession- 
ists in  the  provinces,  Gorbachev  decided  to 
throw  in  with  the  "centrists,"  who  insist 
that  all  secession  efforts  should  be  stopped 
with  force.  If  necessary. 

Gorbachev  must  have  also  decided  that  the 
somewhat  chaotic  and  disorganized  inde- 
pendent administrations  of  the  Baltic  repub- 
lics would  not  be  able  to  mount  a  successful 
internal  opposition  to  Moscow's  orders  or 
elicit  enough  international  pressure  to  re- 
verse a  hardliner-Instigated  coup  from  with- 
in—after all,  the  U.S.,  the  Western  allies,  the 
United  Nations  and  just  about  everyone  is 
much  too  busy  with  the  thoughts  and  reality 
of  war  In  the  Gulf.  "We  will  talk  about  Lith- 
uania after  this  other  mess  Is  over,"  they  in- 
sist. 

Of  course,  the  question  remains  for  the 
U.S.,  are  the  events  in  the  Baltics  an  inter- 
nal Soviet  affair?  Or,  if  the  Baltics  deserve 
their  f^-eedom  and  Independence  do  the 
Moldavians,  Georgians,  Armenians  and  all 
the  rest  deserve  it  too? 

The  unfortunate  fact  of  life  is  that  politi- 
cal expediency  and  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination do  not  mix  well.  Yet  there  are 
some  fundamental  considerations  to  observe 
for  our  policy  makers. 

First  of  all,  the  Baltic  republics  are  not 
Just  nationalistic  Inventions.  They  were  an- 
nexed and  raped  as  the  result  of  the  Nazi-So- 
viet pact,  an  act  we  never  recognized.  Sec- 
ond, if  the  Moscow  hardliners  squeeze 
Vilnius  and  Riga,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  we  and  our  European  allies  should  not 
make  it  clear  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  food, 
credits  and  economic  assistance  are  not  a 
matter  of  entitlement  for  them  in  this  win- 
ter of  deep  popular  discontent  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  third,  we  should  not  fool  ourselves  by 
our  own  wlshfUl  thinking  and  media-hype  in 
search  of  a  "nice-guy"  Soviet  leader.  The  So- 
viet leadership  is  still  a  largely  unreformed 
nasty  and  brutish  collection  of  orthodox 
power  manipulators. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  revolution  of  democracy  has  not  yet 
begun. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PENALTY-FREE  WITHDRAWALS  OF 
INDEPENDENT  RETIREMENT  AC- 
COUNTS IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A 
FEDERALLY  DECLARED  DISAS- 
TER 
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distributed  out  of  individual  retirement 
plans  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CAUFXJRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
reintroduce  legislatkxi  from  the  101st  Con- 
gress that  will  bring  further  relief  for  those  wtio 
have  suffered  from  recent  natural  disasters. 

As  we  all  know,  these  disasters  have 
caused  extensive  damage  to  homes  in  these 
areas.  In  my  area  akxie.  hundreds  of  resi- 
dences have  either  been  partially  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Loma  Prieta  eartfxjuake.  The 
victims  of  this  devastating  eartf>quake  are  still 
literally  picking  up  the  pieces  of  what  their 
lives  once  were  and  are  facing  enormous  fi- 
nancial liabilities. 

My  legislatk>n  woukJ  alk>w  indivkluals  to 
make  penalty-free  withdrawals  from  individual 
retirement  accounts  for  ttie  repair  of  damages 
to  a  principal  resklence  caused  by  a  federally 
declared  disaster.  By  waiving  the  10-percent 
penalty  for  early  withdrawal  of  indivkJual  retire- 
ment accounts.  vk:tintt  of  thiese  catastrophk: 
disasters  will  be  able  to  use  their  own  funds 
without  incurring  additk>nal  liability.  I  believe 
that  this  type  of  exceptk>n  to  the  law  is  entirely 
appropriate.  The  waiver  woukJ  only  apply  to 
those  who  wish  to  repair  a  primary  residence 
and  wouM  not  cover  personal  darnages.  This 
bill  is  designed  solely  to  help  rebuikj  homes 
with  one's  own  resources.  This  is  not  only  bet- 
ter for  the  Federal  Govemment  because  it 
frees  up  these  resources  for  those  who  do  not 
have  these  funds,  but  it  also  alk>ws  the  vknims 
of  these  disasters  help  ttiemselves.  I  believe 
that  both  of  these  aspects  of  the  kNil  are  inv 
portanL 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  addrtk>nal  relief  to  these  vk:- 
tims  by  letting  them  help  themselves. 

The  text  of  the  bill  folkiws: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXEMPTION  FROM  EARLY  DISTRIBU- 
TION PENALIT  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

raom    individual    retirement 

PLANS  FOR  REPAIR  OF  RESIDENCES 
DAMAGED  BY  FEDERALLY  DE- 
CLARED IN8A8TER& 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
■ra(t)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  exceptions  to  10-percent  additional 
tax  on  early  distributions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(E)  Disaster  repair  expenses.— Any  dis- 
tribution out  of  an  individual  retirement 
plan  to  pay  expenses  Incurred  by  the  dis- 
tributee for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  recon- 
struction, or  replacement  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence damaged  or  destroyed  by  reason  of  a 
federally  declared  disaster  occurring  after 
September  1,  1989.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  'federally  declared  dis- 
aster' means  any  disaster  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 166(1X1).". 

(b)  Effbcttve  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 


THE  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  EQUITY 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAW  An 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  of  1991.  The 
status  of  women's  health  is  vital  to  our  coun- 
try. Children,  families,  the  natkxial  economy 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  well-being  of 
women.  Yet,  this  has  been  an  area  of  irre- 
sponsible neglect. 

The  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  is  com- 
prised of  22  bills  that  address  women's  health 
concerns  in  the  areas  of  research,  health  serv- 
ices,  and  preventkxi. 

In  the  area  of  research,  women  have  kxig 
been  excluded  in  dinkal  study  poputatk>ns.  In 
a  long-term  study  of  coronary  heart  disease 
risk  factors,  the  multiple  risk  factor  intervention 
trials  included  15.000  men  and  no  women. 
The  physeian's  health  study  demonstrated  the 
value  of  aspirin  as  a  preventive  therapy  for 
coronary  disease  in  a  study  of  22,071  men 
and  no  women.  A  1990  study  of  the  correla- 
tion between  coffee  drinking  and  heart  disease 
included  no  women  in  its  study  popuiatkm  of 
45.589.  The  extrapolatkxi  from  ttiis  data  of  this 
type  has  k>ng  been  questnned  but  the  prac- 
tk:e  of  excluding  women  continues. 

Research  funding  on  diseases  that  traditk)n- 
ally  afflct  women  is  scant  The  IMatkxial  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  spends  only  13  percent  of  its 
budget  on  women's  health. 

The  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  includes 
funding  for  research  on  ovarian  cancer,  breast 
cancer,  osteoporosis,  and  infertility  as  well  as 
legislatkin  ttiat  woukJ  ensure  the  equitable 
treatment  of  women  in  health  research. 

The  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  also  in- 
cludes legislatk>n  addressir)g  adoiesoent  preg- 
nancy, infant  mortality,  manvnography  stand- 
ards, and  AIDS  preventkm. 

These  issues  are  important  not  only  to 
women.  They  are  important  to  famlies,  env 
ptoyers.  and  communities  because  the  health 
and  well-being  of  women  is  essential  to  ail  of 
us. 


ENHANCING  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EE'S RIGHTS  UNDER  ADEA 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 
Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yortc  Mr.  Speaker, 
today   I   rise  to  introduce  legislatkin  which 
wouM  amend  the  Age  Diecriminaiion  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  [ADEA]  with  rasped  to 
administrative     pfooeecings     appHoMe     to 
claims  of  discriminainn  in  Federal  emptoy- 
ment  My  legislation  seeks  to  providB  Federal 
employees  who  alege  age  dsoiminalion  the 
same  procedures  and  remedies  as  ttose  a(- 
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forded  Federal  eirpioyees  alleging  other  forms 
ol  dtocriniination. 

Sinoe  1974,  when  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  was  amended  to  include  Fed- 
eral employees,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (EEOC]  and  the  courts 
have  reached  dteparate  coriclusions  on  the 
rights  of  Federal  employees  who  file  age  dis- 
crimination complaints.  Overall,  Federal  errv 
ployees  have  been  afforded  fewer  rights  and 
rernedws. 

Currently,  Federal  employees  wtro  allege 
age  dtecrimination  and  chose  the  administra- 
tive adjudication  process  are  not  entitled  to  at- 
torney's fees  and  costs  at  the  administrative 
level,  even  though  Federal  employees  with 
other  types  of  discrimination  complaints  are 
entitled  to  such  fees  and  costs.  The  courts 
have  held  that  fees  and  costs  may  not  be 
awarded  to  Federal  employees  who  prevail  at 
the  administrative  level  [Kemwdy  v.  White- 
hurst.  690  F.2d  951,  (DC  Cir.  1982)  and  Palm- 
er V.  General  Services  Adnvnistration,  787 
F.2d  300,  (8th  Cir.  1986)].  The  Comptroller 
General  has  also  issued  a  decision  that  "suffi- 
cient statutory  authority  does  not  exist  which 
would  allow  the  agency  [EEOC]  to  award  at- 
torney fees  at  the  administrative  level."  [B- 
215672]  Accordingly,  a  settlement  agreement 
in  wtiich  ttie  agency  awards  attorney  fees  at 
the  administrative  level  is  prohit)ited.  The  leg- 
islation tliat  I  offer  today  would  eliminate  this 
inconsistency  by  maldng  it  clear  that  attorney 
fees  arxJ  costs  could  be  awarded  at  the  ad^ 
ministrative  level  to  a  Federal  employee  alleg- 
ing age  discrimination. 

In  addition  to  ttie  attorney  fees  issue,  there 
are  conflicting  decisions  as  to  whether  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  tolled  when  a  Federal 
employee  alleging  age  discrimination  files  a 
complaint  with  the  EEOC  or  whether  a  Federal 
employee  must  file  a  civil  action  to  preserve 
his  or  her  rights.  [Purtill  v.  Harris,  658  F.2d 
134,  (3rd  Cir.  1981),  cerr.  denied,  462  U.S. 
1131,  (1983)]  The  court  in  Purtill  held  that,  if 
a  complainant  chooses  ttie  option  of  filing  a 
complaint  with  the  EEOC,  then  that  individual 
may  not  file  a  civil  action  until  the  EEOC  takes 
final  action  on  the  complaint. 

Unless  ttie  EEOC  takes  final  action  before 
ttie  statute  of  limitations  expires,  the  complain- 
ant, by  tiaving  elected  to  pursue  an  adminis- 
trative remedy,  would  foreclose  any  oppor- 
tunity to  sue.  My  legislation  seeks  to  remedy 
that  problem  t>y  allowing  Federal  employees 
wtw  file  timely  complaints  with  the  Commis- 
sion ttie  atjility  to  commence  a  civil  action  1 80 
days  after  filing  such  a  complaint.  This  option 
would  expire  30  days  after  final  action  on  such 
a  complaint  is  taken  by  ttie  Commission. 

In  dosing,  I  shouM  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  adopting  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
proposed  changes  to  the  ADEA.  I  stiould  also 
■ce  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  initiative.  After  all,  I  do  not  be- 
ieve  ttiat  it  was  or  is  ttie  intention  of  Congress 
to  treat  Federal  employees  alleging  age  dis- 
crinination  any  cffferentty  from  Federal  em- 
ployees aleging  oltier  forms  of  discriminatxm. 
Adoption  of  tha  legislation  will  ensure  fairness 
and  equity  to  all  Federal  employees  fighting 
age  (Sscrimination. 


'extensions  of  remarks 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  AN  UNCERTAIN 
TRUMPET? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  niy  colleagues 
a  recent  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  by  Mr. 
Amos  A.  Jordan,  preskjent  of  the  Pacific 
Fwum  of  ttie  Center  for  Strategk:  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  Honolulu,  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Amernan  people  to  support  the 
U.S.  policy  and  military  o|3eration  in  the  Gulf. 
Although  I  respect  the  fundamental  rigtit  to 
freedom  of  speech,  denfx>nstrations  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gulf  war  may  shape  its  outcome. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  the  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Currently,  demonstrators  against  the  war 
have  given  false  assurances  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, who  has  misinterpretated  ttie  Amerrcan 
putilic's  opposition  to  the  war.  Though  the 
American  opposition  to  the  war  is  only  20  to 
30  percent,  Saddam  Hussein  has  interpreted 
this  opposition  as  support  for  his  polkiies. 
Thus,  giving  him  the  jurisdiction  to  carry  out 
his  own  objectives.  He  cleariy  views  them  as 
aHies  in  helping  him  to  evade  the  U.N.  man- 
dates to  reverse  his  aggression  against  Ku- 
wait. 

The  ramifications  of  Saddam  Hussein's  mis- 
interpretation of  Amerkan  oppositron  could 
prove  detrimental.  The  oppositkjn  gives  Sad- 
dam an  unwarranted  premise  to  carry  out  his 
policies.  As  a  result,  the  war  may  be  need- 
laBsly  prolonged.  The  possit>ilities  of 
casualities  directly  related  to  this  issue  are  evi- 
dent. 

Moreover,  domestic  dissent,  especially  dur- 
ing wartime  involvement,  fundamentally  con- 
tradicts the  pofcies  tjeing  carried  out  in  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Jordan  refers  to  the  evolutkjn 
of  the  current  war  situatkjn  to  illustrate  his 
point: 

.  .  .  the  votes  having  been  taken,  the 
troops  committed,  the  battle  joined,  can  we 
afford  to  sound  an  uncertain  trumpet? 

Dissent  and  protest  during  wartime  activities 
contradk^ts,  undermines,  and  critk;izes  the 
very  essence  of  the  policies  t}eing  carried  out. 
However,  Americans  shoukl  be  capat>le  of 
supporting  the  troops,  while  still  dissenting  the 
ongoing  polrcies.  Ultimately,  it  will  be  ttie  mo- 
rale of  the  men  and  women  fighting  for  our 
country  ttiat  will  suffer,  and  that  will  be  the 
greatest  injustne  of  all. 

The  people  of  America  need  to  realize  that 
their  voKe  and  actk>ns  has  a  direct  impact  on 
ttte  happenings  in  tfie  gulf.  While  currently  in- 
volved in  wartime  operations,  the  dissenting 
American  put)lk:  opink>n  has  unfavorable  ef- 
fects. These  risks  encompass  misinterpreta- 
tions by  Saddam  Hussein.  His  assumptkxis 
may  protong  ttie  war,  and  thus  irx^rease  cas- 
ualties. On  ttie  one  hand,  supporting  our 
Iroops  can  only  promote  morale,  and  stiow 
Saddam  Hussein  that  he  has  no  allies  in  this 
country. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  10, 1991] 
Can  We  Afford  an  Uncertain  Trumpet? 

(By  Amos  A.  Jordan) 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the 
President  tried  yet  again  to  convince  the 
American  people  of  the  rlghtness  of  his 
stance  In  the  Gulf.  But,  despite  tils  argu- 
ments and  similar  efforts  over  the  last  six 
month*  by  his  secretary  of  state,  other  sen- 
ior Administration  officials,  and  many  of  our 
flrlends  and  allies,  a  substantial  number  of 
Americans  seem  unconvinced.  True,  75  or  80 
percent  of  the  American  people,  according  to 
the  latest  polls,  support  U.S.  policy  In  the 
Gulf,  Including  the  military  operation  there. 
But  tliat  leaves  millions  opposed,  some  vio- 
lently, and  no  amount  of  explanation  of  war 
alms  or  visions  of  a  new  world  order  seems  to 
move  them. 

Does  It  matter  that  we  differ?  Aren't  we 
entitled,  as  a  basic  freedom,  to  dissent,  to 
debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  such  great  Issues 
as  war  and  peace? 

I  believe  It  does  matter,  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  others  who  do  not  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  our  system  can  misinterpret 
the  dissent  they  see  and  hear  as  American 
weakness.  Indeed,  in  a  recent  Interview  on 
CNN,  he  pointedly  thanked  anti-war  dem- 
onstrators for  their  efforts;  he  clearly  views 
them  Bs  allies  in  helping  him  to  evade  the 
U.N.  mandates  to  reverse  his  aggression 
against  Kuwait.  If  his  misinterpretation  pro- 
longrs  the  war  and  costs  thousands  of  lives,  is 
that  nn  appropriate  price  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  on  network  news 
shouting  slogans? 

I  do  not  mean  to  trivialize  the  issue  of  free 
speeclt  during  wartime,  nor  do  I  argue 
agalnit  protests  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  But  once  the  battle  has  been 
joined,  the  case  is  dramatically  altered.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  President 
reaffirmed  the  right  and  value  of  dissent: 
"The  fact  that  all  voices  have  the  right  to 
speak  out  is  one  of  the  reasons  we've  been 
united  In  purpose  and  principle  for  200 
years," 

The  President  should  have  added  that  prior 
to  battle  all  the  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
were  brought  out  in  Congress  during  the 
longest  continuous  debate  in  that  institu- 
tion's history,  and  in  discussions,  town 
meetings,  demonstrations  and  news  pro- 
gram!. But,  the  votes  having  been  taken,  the 
troope  committed,  the  battle  joined,  can  we 
afford  to  sound  an  uncertain  trumpet?  The 
question  is  not  one  of  "right"  but  of  wisdom. 
Surely  it  is  now  time  to  close  ranks  and 
demonstrate  not  75  percent  or  80  percent  for 
the  men  and  women  putting  their  lives  on 
the  line,  but  100  percent. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  support  the  troops 
while  continuing  to  criticize  the  policy  that 
has  placed  them  In  the  Gulf  If  the  policy  is 
wortHless,  then  so  is  the  cause  that  our  sol- 
diers are  fighting  for,  and  continued  opposi- 
tion lirill  ultimately  sap  their  morale. 

Beyond  the  risks  their  actions  raise — of 
being  misinterpreted,  of  prolonging  the  war 
and  increasing  casualties  as  a  result— the 
war  protestors  should  contemplate  another 
risk:  What  If  they  succeed,  stop  the  war  and 
cause  the  international  e^ort  against  ag- 
gresdon  to  fall?  Are  they  prepared  to  live 
with  the  results  of  their  actions— the  cata- 
stroiAilc  consequences  for  Kuwait  and  its 
Gulf  nelghtwrs,  for  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  prospects  of  a  new  world 
order  and  America's  role  as  a  contributor  to 
international  peace  and  stability? 

The  press  shares  an  especially  heavy  re- 
sponiibllity  for  the  way  the  American  public 
win  respond  as  hostilities  proceed.  The  con- 
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flict between  the  military's  desire  to  deny 
the  enemy  information  and  the  media's  in- 
sistence on  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  fully 
Informed  is  an  old  one.  It  can  reach  new 
heights  in  the  Oulf  area,  both  because  of  the 
instantaneous  and  simultaneous  trans- 
misaion  of  electronic  information  into  Amer- 
ica's living  rooms  and  Saddam  Hussein's 
headquarters  and  because  of  the  intensity  of 
the  media's  Oulf  coverage — something  like 
800  reporters  are  now  there,  chafing  to  get  a 
story. 

Somehow  a  better  balance  must  be  struck. 
As  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  John 
Hughes  recently  wrote:  "The  reporters  need 
to  learn  and  develop  more  perspective  on 
what  is  reasonable  to  report.  The  military 
needs  to  develop  much  more  sophistication 
of  its  handling  of  the  press.  To  some  soldiers, 
the  press  seems  a  nuisance  in  wartime.  But 
the  quest  for  public  support  of  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration's objectives  in  the  Gulf  is  as 
important  as  the  military's  drive  and  valor 
on  the  battlefield." 

Above  all,  we  as  a  people  need  to  recognize 
that  we  have  direct  impact— whether  for 
good  or  ill — on  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Gulf  and  will  bear  a  large  measure  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict. All  of  us,  but  particularly  those  in- 
clined to  continue  opposing  the  war,  need  to 
face  the  consequences  of  the  policy  choices 
we  make. 

(Amos  A.  Jordan  is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Intelligence  Oversight  Board  and 
president  of  the  Pacific  Forum  of  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Hon- 
olulu.) 


DODECANISIAN  SOCIETIES  OF 
MARYLAND  CELEBRATE  43D  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  UNIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  DODECANISIAN  IS- 
LANDS WITH  GREECE 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Surxlay, 
March  3, 1  will  have  the  honor  arxj  pleasure  of 
attending  tt)e  43d  anniversary  celetiration  of 
the  unification  of  the  Dodecanisian  Islands 
with  mother  Greece  hosted  by  the 
Dodecanisian  Societies  of  Maryland. 

The  Dodecanisian  Societies  of  Maryland  is 
composed  of  three  groups:  the  Rhodean  Soci- 
ety, Diagoras  of  Maryland,  the  Halkian  Ladies 
Society  of  SL  Johns  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Olympus  Society  of  Karpathos  of  Maryland.  All 
three  will  join  together  on  Sunday,  March  3,  to 
celebrate  the  unification  of  the  Dodecanisian 
Islands  with  Greece. 

These  beautiful  islands  kx^ated  In  the  Ae- 
gean Sea  were  ruled  by  the  Turks  for  approxi- 
mately 500  years.  Yet  the  people  of  these  is- 
lands never  reHnguished  ttieir  religkxi,  culture, 
or  language.  More  recently,  the  Italians  gov- 
erned the  islarxls  for  approximately  36  years 
until  the  British  occupatkm  near  the  ctose  of 
World  War  II  and  were  united  subsequently 
with  Greece  In  1947.  During  the  Second  World 
War.  the  islands  fcwght  valiantly  to  keep  the 
Germans  from  entering  Greece.  The  persever- 
ance and  fortitude  of  character  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dodecanisian  Islands  embody  is 
truly  remarkable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Dodecanisian  Islands  are  undeniably 
Greek  in  character.  Aside  from  their  obvkxjs 
beauty,  pertiaps  one  of  the  most  intriguing  as- 
pects of  the  islands  is  their  unique  variety  of 
classkial.  Byzantine.  Crusader.  Turkish,  and 
Italian  influence  which  add  to  their  character 
and  charm. 

The  islands  of  Greece  are  indeed  a  tteau- 
tiful  and  enchanting  land.  Rk:h  in  history  and 
culture,  they  are  unlike  any  in  the  workl.  The 
people  of  Greece  and  the  Dodecanisian  Soci- 
eties of  Maryland  rightfully  are  proud  and  I 
share  in  their  joy  on  the  occaston  of  this  anni- 
versary. 

Likewise,  our  own  country  is  rich  in  history 
and  traditkKi  thanks  to  the  diverse  culture 
which  we  all  bring  to  this  great  land.  Groups 
such  as  ttie  Dodecanisian  Societies  of  Mary- 
land have  kept  alive  their  traditkxis  and  history 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  felk>w  colleagues.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Dodecanisian  Societies  of  Mary- 
land on  the  occasion  of  the  43d  anniversary  of 
the  Dodecanisian  Islands  unification  with 
Greece  and  wish  them  prosperity  in  the  years 
to  come. 


BEEPER  ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  ttie  efforts  of  the  many  tele- 
communications companies  who  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  address  the  growing  prot}lem 
of  dmg  dealers  using  beepers  and  pagers  to 
facilitate  drug  transactnns  on  every  level. 
Many  companies  have  found  that  their  circuits 
have  been  overtoaded  by  the  continuous  use 
of  the  switchboard  by  drug  dealers. 

More  companies  are  rK>w  turning  to  ttie  idea 
of  imposing  a  surcharge  for  every  call  made 
over  a  certain  number  as  a  way  to  deter  drug 
activity.  Revenue  from  ttiese  measures  will  be 
channeled  to  drug  counseling  efforts.  Appro- 
priately, the  surcharges  will  not  be  applied  to 
publk;  safety  arxJ  emergency  medk^l  profes- 
sions. 

Though  such  efforts  are  noteworthy  In  the 
war  on  drugs,  they  are  minuscule  wfien  com- 
pared to  the  benefit  drug  dealers  realize  as  a 
result  of  transactkxis  made  with  the  use  of 
beepers  and  pagers.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
telecommunKatk>ns  industry  must  take  a  more 
aggressive  stand  and  become  directly  Involved 
in  abating  this  blight  on  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  overall,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  many  paging  companies  have  taken  a 
positive  approach  to  this  problem  arxl  are  now 
realizing  that  we  can  no  kxiger  aUow  these  de- 
vkses  to  be  used  to  facilitate  drug  deals  of  any 
type.  I  believe  that  the  industry  shoukj  join 
ottiers,  urvestrained.  in  ttieir  efforts  to  stem 
the  traffKking  of  drugs  in  our  communities. 
They  shouU  take  the  initiative  in  this  regard 
rather  than  take  ttie  back  seat 

The  drug  problem  is  muRifBceted  and  has 
permeated  many  areas.  Therefore,  it  stands  to 
reason  ttiat  ttie  fight  against  drugs  must  also 
be  waged  on  dnrerse  fronts  as  wel.  While  the 
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paging  industry  currently  emptoys  measures 
whKh  may  potentialy  deter  abuse— credit 
checks,  proof  of  ownership,  and  fees— it  is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  this  is  not  enough.  AddWon- 
ally,  despite  these  polKtes,  a  phenomenal 
number  of  young  people  have  been  an-ested 
with  pagers  in  their  possession  than  in  pre- 
vkxis  years  according  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. It  is  dear  that  not  enough  in  ttiis  regard 
is  being  done;  we  need  to  do  more. 

Far  too  much  rhetoric  about  this  issue  has 
been  spewed;  decisive  actnn  is  wtiat  is  need- 
ed to  affect  any  notneable  change  in  this  re- 
gard. While  the  circular  rtietork:  on  the  issue 
continues,  impotent  and  ineffectual,  drug  deal- 
ers are  busy  talking  their  way  into  successful 
dmg  deals,  to  greater  society's  detriment 
Lers  put  the  rtietoric  askle  and  move  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bMI  I  have  introduced  is 
one  of  many  measures  needed  to  solve  ttie 
prot}lem  of  young  people  misusing  beepers 
and  pagers.  I  believe  that  we  can,  in  fact  we 
must,  do  more  to  curtail  ttie  alternatives  wtich 
dmg  dealers  have  to  clandestinely  peddte  their 
wares,  unchecked  and  untraced. 

My  proposal  is  not  only  directed  at  young 
people,  but  also  at  those  indivkluals  who  oper- 
ate by  using  young  people  to  run  dnjgs.  I 
have  put  forth  a  mechanism  that  will  lead  to 
and  expose  the  okjer  drug  dealers  and  suppli- 
ers. In  the  past.  okJer  dealers  have  eluded  po- 
lk:e  investigations  by  distancing  themselves 
from  the  actual  transaction,  thus  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  prosecute  and  convict  them  in  drug-re- 
lated crimes.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  decisive  steps  to  combat  drug  baffKking 
by  regulating  some  of  ttie  tools  of  ttie  drug 
trade. 

We  simply  cannot  miss  this  opportunity  tie- 
cause  of  the  many  lives  at  stake,  espeicially 
ttx>se  of  young  people.  Nor  can  we  alk>w 
drugs  to  flow  uninhibited  into  our  communities. 
In  the  open  air  drug  maritets,  and  in  our  yards. 

Although  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
will  not  solve  the  drug  crisis  in  its  entirety,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  a  definitive  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  is  indKative  of  ttie  kind 
of  efforts  we  must  conskler  if  we  are  serkxjs 
atxxit  Illicit  drug  ti-afficking. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANKLYN 
JENIFER,  PRESIDENT  OF  HOW- 
ARD UNIVERSITY 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Franklyn  Jenifer,  president  of 
Howard  University.  His  distinguished  career 
spans  over  20  years  of  academic  and  admin- 
istrative sennces.  His  struggle  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  setbacks  shouM  be  inspirational 
to  many  of  our  youtti.  However,  his  visnn  of 
involving  Howard  University  in  the  prxjblems  of 
the  devekiping  workj  and  in  promoting  eco- 
nornc  empowerment  in  ttie  AfricarvAmerican 
corrvnunity  shoukl  be  inspirational  to  us  aN. 

I  wouM  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  the 
folkTwing  February  10.  1991.  Los  Angeles 
Times  with  President  Jenifer. 


J  Ml 
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[From  the  Los  Alleles  Times,  Feb.  10,  1991] 
Franklyn  Jenifer— Taking  Howard 
University  Into  Slum  Neighborhoods 
(By  Jacob  Weisberg) 
Washdjoton.— Franklyn    G.    Jenifer    has 
written  articles  on  diseases  of  the  turnip  and 
the  effect  of  test  results  on  minority  coUegre 
admissions.    A    plant-vlrologlst-turned-aca- 
demic-administrator,   Jenifer  beeran   to   at- 
tract national  attention  last  spring:,  when  he 
was  named  president  of  Howard,  the  nation's 
premier  black  university. 

He  is  no  stranger  to  the  place.  Born  and 
raised  In  Northeast  Washington,  Jenifer,  51 
first  applied  to  Howard  in  1957,  but  was  re- 
jected because  of  his  poor  grades  and  test 
scores.  He  took  a  Job  as  a  messenger  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  studied  Russian  in 
his  spare  time.  A  semester  later,  he  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Jenifer  completed  a  B.S.  in  microbiology 
in  1962  and  an  M.S.  in  1965.  After  receiving 
bis  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Maryland, 
he  taught  at  Rutgers,  where  he  was  named 
associate  provost  in  19T7.  Most  recently, 
Jenifer  served  as  chancellor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, where  he  oversaw  three  universities 
and  24  colleges  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
170.000. 

Brought  on  in  the  wake  of  student  protests 
that  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  prede- 
cessor, James  E.  Cheek,  Jenifer  was  chosen 
by  the  board  of  trustees  in  part  to  help  How- 
ard compete  for  top  black  students  and  raise 
the  university's  nagging  reputation.  His  am- 
bitions, however,  go  far  beyond  that.  Jenifer 
says  he  wants  Howard  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  the  problems  of  the  developing 
world  and  in  the  ghettos  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  intends  to  use  the  institution's 
considerable  resources  to  promote  black  eco- 
nomic empowerment  and  to  assist  in  revital- 
ising neighboring  slum  areas  that  abut  the 
campus. 

The  product  of  a  broken  home — his  father 
abandoned  the  family  when  he  was  5  and 
didn't  return  until  Jenifer  was  in  college — he 
has  been  married  for  27  years.  His  three 
grown  children  live  in  New  Jersey. 

Speaking  in  his  office  overlooking  the 
campus,  Jenifer  began  guardedly  but  became 
more  animated  and  jovial  as  the  conversa- 
tion continued.  His  manner  is  understated, 
donnish.  He  spent  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
filling  and  fidgeting  with  his  pipe,  but  did 
not  manage  to  get  it  lit  until  after  he  fin- 
ished talking. 

Question:  The  need  for  separate  black  uni- 
versities was  clear  at  the  time  you  were  a 
student  here  before  integration.  How  can  you 
explain  the  place  of  black  universities  now? 
Answer:  When  you  say  black  institutions, 
the  opinion  .  .  .  most  people  have  is  that 
these  are  exclusively  black  institutions.  One 
has  to  keep  in  mind  at  Howard  University 
that  the  first  students  who  attended  were 
white.  It's  always  had  an  integrated  faculty. 
I'm  only  the  fourth  black  president.  Our  pop- 
ulation of  ftu:ulty  members  who  happen  to  be 
white  is  higher  than  the  population  of  people 
In  predominantly  white  institutions  who 
happen  to  be  black.  If  America's  higher  edu- 
cation was  integrated  as  well  as  Howard  Uni- 
versity is,  we  wouldn't  have  any  problems  in 
the  nation. 

It  is  the  same  if  you  were  to  go  to  Yeshiva, 
or  Notre  Dame,  or  Georgetown.  The  concept 
there — as  the  concept  here — [is]  that  people 
feel  they  have  a  rich  culture,  and  that  edu- 
cation should  reflect  that  culture  and  those 
values.  It's  not  exclusively  Jewish  or  exclu- 
sively Catholic,  but  if  you  go  there,  you  ex- 
pect to  understand  and  get  a  feel  for  that 
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particular  culture.  ...  It  Just  so  happens 
that  when  they  say  black  university,  people 
have  the  sense  of  separatism  and  national- 
ism, where  it's  nothing  but  as  much  a  part  of 
the  American  higher-education  scene  as  the 
others. 

ft:  What's  life  like  for  white  students  at 
Howard? 

A:  We  don't  ask  them.  We  don't  think  of 
them  as  anything  other  than  students. 

CJ:  I  wonder  how  it  compares  to  life  for 
black  students  at  predominantly  white  uni- 
versities. 

A:  Considerably  better,  I  can  guarantee 
you  ....  Black  students  at  white  institu- 
tions have,  for  the  last  10  or  15  years,  been 
victims  of  racial  problems.  I  don't  think 
Howard  has  ever  had  a  situation  like  that,  at 
least  to  my  knowledge.  [Whites]  may  feel  un- 
comfortable because  they're  in  a  majority 
black  environment,  but  in  terms  of  the  way 
they're  treated,  you  don't  go  into  our  lava- 
tories and  see  comments  like:  Get  out  white 
students. 

Q:  Race  has  become  an  obsessive  pre- 
oocupation  at  college  campuses,  is  it  less  of 
an  Issue  at  a  predominantly  black  institu- 
tion? 

A:  It's  an  issue,  but  it  manifests  itself 
much  differently.  At  white  institutions,  you 
see  the  issue  of  race  regularly.  Often  it's 
raised  in  fits  of  anger.  When  it's  raised  on 
black  colleges  and  campuses,  it's  not  raised 
in  the  context  of  chauvinism  or  bigotry.  It's 
usually  raised  in  a  political  context.  By  po- 
litical context,  I  mean  students  being  con- 
cerned that  their  institution  may  lose  its 
flavor,  its  heritage,  or  its  cultural  orienta- 
tion. 

Q:  Are  you  distressed  to  see  Howard  losing 
those  who  would  be  among  its  best  students 
to  schools  like  Harvard  and  Yale  because  of 
affirmative-action  programs? 

A:  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  each  student 
has  to  make  those  kinds  of  judgments.  How- 
ard University  is  not  the  place  for  all  stu- 
dents. We  like  to  think  we  are,  but  clearly  a 
lot.  of  students  will  have  other  options,  and 
they  may  do  much  better  at  Harvard  or  Yale 
or  any  other  school. 

The  semantics  of  affirmative  action  lead 
people  to  think  that  individuals  are  admit- 
ted when  they  have  lesser  qualifications 
than  the  majority  of  the  population.  No  mat- 
tar  how  well  they  perform,  it  is  always  the 
view  of  the  majority  that  they've  been  given 
some  kind  of  a  break  and  they  are  not  as 
good  as  they  are.  I  think  that  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  environment  for  any  popu- 
lation, particularly  black  students. 

When  we  talk  about  affirmative  action,  it 
should  not  be — and  has  not  been  in  my  inter- 
pretation— a  circumstance  of  giving  special 
breaks  to  a  population  or  people.  What  it 
skould  mean,  and  hopefully  does  mean,  is 
that  you've  looking  for  a  diverse  population 
of  individuals  and  you  give  weight  to  an  indi- 
vidual's differences.  That  should  be  no  more 
the  case  for  black  students  than  it  should  be 
for  students  trom  the  Midwest  or  from  the 
Eiast.  You  try  to  choose  a  student  population 
of  different  socioeconomic  circumstances,  so 
that  the  classroom  is  not  a  monotonous  en- 
vironment. That,  I  believe,  is  appropriate  af- 
firmative action  .... 

Unfortunately,  that's  not  the  way  it  has 
worked  in  America.  And  many  people  believe 
tbat  people  are  allowed  to  get  in  when  stand- 
ards would  not  normally  admit  them.  Where 
that  is  the  case.  I  think  those  people  have 
bastardized  it.  That  was  never  its  intent. 

Q:  How  do  you  have  an  afnrmative-action 
program  that  increases  the  number  of  minor- 
ity students  yet  does  not  create  the  stigma. 
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both  ibtemally  and  externally,  that  those 
who  beneflt  are  less  qualined? 

A:  I  think  what  you  have  to  do  ...  is 
make  lure  that  people  understand  that  there 
are  standards  for  admission,  and  no  student 
should  be  admitted  that  is  below  those 
standards. 

Q:  "Fhere  have  been  some  demands  that 
Howard  adopt  a  more  Afrocentrlc  curricu- 
lum. What  would  that  mean? 

A:  I  have  believed  all  my  life  that  histori- 
cal blsck  institutions  have  a  responsibility 
to  enaire  that  young  people  who  come  [to 
Howanl]  should  receive  some  understanding 
of  their  culture,  their  history.  That  does  not 
mean  scholarship  changes.  It  is  something 
that  everts  itself  in  the  being  of  the  institu- 
tion. Jt  manifests  itself  when  you  walk 
acrosffthe  campus. 

In  certain  courses  where  it  lends  itself  to 
it,  one  would  expect  a  more  expansive  inter- 
pretation of  sociology  or  history  than  you 
would  find  in  other  institutions.  ...  If  you 
wind  up  taking  a  history  course  at  a  female 
institation,  one  would  expect  that  the  role  of 
women  in  history  would  be  magnified  and 
spokeo  about,  so  that  those  students  feel 
good  about  that.  If  you  were  talking  about 
European  history  in  a  Jewish  class  or  school, 
I  would  expect  that  you  would  talk  about  the 
role  the  Jews  played  in  it.  That's  legitimate 
history. 

The  press  and  the  public  make  it  appear 
that  tiiose  who  talk  about  Afrocentrism  are 
doing  something  unique.  In  fact,  they're 
talking  about  nothing  more  than  what  has 
been  going  on  in  America  for  years.  When 
blacks  talk  about  it,  people  view  it  as  sepa- 
ratist, as  negative,  as  nationalistic.  When 
others  do  it,  they  see  it  as  pride  in  their 
background  and  their  culture..  Why  that  is 
the  case  is  something  that  stretches  my 
imagination. 

Q:  Do  you  think  there  is  any  merit  to  the 
proposal  to  introduce  Afrocentrlc  principles 
to  the  D.C.  public  school  system? 

A:  One  has  to  be  very  careful  when  one  is 
talking  about  public  schools  and  the  public 
environment.  Public  schools  by  their  defini- 
tion are  schools  that  are  open  to  all  people, 
and  should  be  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  all  of 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  thread  that  has  to  be 
constunt  is  that  there  should  be  no  dilution 
of  quality.  There  should  be  no  creation  of 
non-e>tistent  history. 

Q:  What  other  kinds  of  changes  would  you 
like  to  see  in  D.C.  schools,  or  in  urban  school 
districts  around  the  country? 

A:  I  think  it's  very  important  that  we  en- 
sure, we  give  every  individual  in  our  city— 
regarflless  of  the  circumstances  of  his  or  her 
birth  and  environment— a  true  opportunity 
to  be  successful.  Even  when  we  are  imagina- 
tive, there  is  always  a  small  population,  usu- 
ally a  city  within  a  city,  where  things  are 
the  most  desperate  and  people  live  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstance.  Often  there  is 
one  pitrent  at  home.  Often  that  one  parent  is 
worldng  or,  if  not  worldng.  is  involved  in 
some  activity  that  is  not  conducive  to  a 
healthy  home  environment.  The  neighbor- 
hoods are  rough.  Drugs  are  prevalent.  Their 
colleagues  and  friends  are  dying  off  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  not  ftom  disease  but  from  homi- 
cide. 

Out  present  structure  to  try  to  change 
their  lives  during  school  time  is  crying  in 
the  wind.  These  young  people  have  to  go 
home  and  sufTer  very  bad  situations. 

We've  got  two  choices.  We  can  either 
change  the  environment  in  which  those 
young  people  live — which  I  don't  see  occur- 
ring any  time  in  the  next,  I  won't  say  mil- 
lennium— or  we  can   take  them   artiflcally 
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out  of  that  environment.  For  that  popu- 
lation of  students,  I  would  reconunend  there 
be  urban  residential  schools— schools  that 
run  24  hours  a  day,  where  not  only  do  they 
get  the  good  things  that  other  kids  get  to 
have  in  the  daytime,  but  they  also  get  the 
same  good  things  that  they  get  during  the 
other  hours.  That  sometimes  scares  people 
to  death,  especially  liberals.  But  the  point  I 
make  is— that's  not  unusual.  .  .  .  Rich  peo- 
ple have  always  had  residential  schools  to 
send  their  kids  to. 

Q:  Where  would  you  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  this  idea— In  the  middle  of  an  expensive 
war? 

A:  The  24-hour  boarding-school  model  is 
one  extreme.  The  other  extreme  is  simply  an 
extended  day.  The  point  is  not  to  choose  one 
or  the  other  model,  but  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relationship  of  a  student's  life  in 
school  to  his  life  after  school.  You  don't  an- 
ticipate doing  many  of  these  schools— only 
for  those  parts  of  the  city  where  students  are 
in  serious  Jeopardy.  In  large  cities,  I 
wouldn't  anticipate  more  than  one  or  two.  In 
these  cities,  the  cost  of  educating  a  child  is 
already  very  high,  and  I  expect  the  difference 
would  not  be  significant  But  even  if  it  costs 
a  lot  to  do  it,  it  would  cost  10  times  as  much 
not  to. 

Q:  There  has  recently  been  something  of  a 
debate  about  the  term  "underclass."  Some 
liberal  sociologists  such  as  Herbert  Gans 
have  argued  that  it  stigmatizes  the  poor  as 
responsible  for  their  own  conditions.  Do  you 
think  it's  still  an  appropriate  term? 

A:  Again,  too  often,  we  get  caught  up  in  se- 
mantics. To  the  degree  that  occurs,  I  think 
he's  right,  but  I  think  if  we  focus  too  much 
attention  on  it,  it  can  be  a  problem.  Clearly, 
the  reality  is  that  poverty  has  become  al- 
most a  genetic  phenomenon,  with  generation 
after  generation  bred  back  into  that  same 
circumstance.  To  talk  about  semantics  of 
the  word,  whether  they're  underclass  or  not 
underclass,  serves  scholarly  intent,  perhaps. 
But  when  someone  has  their  foot  on  your 
neck,  you  don't  want  a  definition  of  what  is 
a  shoe  or  a  heel  or  a  black  or  a  white  foot. 
You  want  the  foot  off  your  neck. 

Q:  Are  programs  that  replace  welfare  with 
workfare  on  the  right  track? 

A:  I  think  too  often  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  people 
who  are  on  welfare  programs  now.  It's  very 
difficult  for  people  who  don't  understand 
that  culture  to  try  to  act  as  though  they 
have  the  solution.  I  think  we  have  to  create 
an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  bring- 
ing more  and  more  poor  people  into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream.  We've  talked  about  in- 
centives to  encourage  businesses  to  move 
into  urban  centers,  we've  talked  about  incen- 
tives to  encourage  minority  people  to  go  into 
business.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I 
think  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  problem. 

Q:  Jack  Kemp  talks  about  incentives  and 
privatization  and  uses  some  of  the  same  lan- 
guage you  do.  Is  he  on  the  right  track? 

A:  I  think  he  uses  some  of  the  same  lan- 
guage I  do.  I  don't  know  how  serious  he  is.  I 
do  believe  there  are  some  similarities  be- 
tween the  things  that  he  and  I  say.  I  don't 
think  these  things  are  right  or  left  philo- 
sophically; I  think  we  have  become  much 
more  cognlumt  of  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomics, and  more  cognizant  of  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  that  we're  Involved  in.  I'm  not 
saying  throw  away  the  social  agenda.  I'm 
saying  open  up  a  second  ftY>nt.  I  Just  think 
that  heretofore  we've  only  done  one,  and  I 
don't  think  that's  productive. 

Q:  How  about  former  drug  czar  Bill  Ben- 
nett? Did  you  think  he  was  on  the  right 
track? 
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A:  I  don't  think  he's  on  any  track.  .  .  .  The 
whole  notion  that  one  is  going  to  cure  the 
drug  problem  in  America  by  stopping  the 
supply  is  contradicted  by  history.  .  .  .  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  demand,  there  will  always  be 
somebody  who  is  creating  the  supply.  The 
demand  has  to  be  addressed.  I  think  edu- 
cation is  the  long-term  answer. 

Q:  Howard  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  black 
Institutions  in  the  country.  How  can  it  use 
resources  to  promote  the  kind  of  black  eco- 
nomic emjmwerment  you  talk  about? 

A:  That's  a  big  part  of  my  agenda.  I  think 
economics  is  critical.  To  be  a  player,  you 
have  to  have  assets.  If  you're  in  a  poker 
game,  you  need  to  ante  up.  If  you  don't  have 
assets,  you  can't  play.  .  .  .  Black  colleges 
and  universities  have  financial  power.  We 
can  help  ourselves  as  we  help  our  community 
if  we  use  the  wherewithal  of  our  institutions 
to  develop  businesses,  develop  our  neighbor- 
hoods. If  we  spur  economic  activity,  we  can 
reap  financial  rewards,  at  the  same  time  en- 
suring that  our  minority  community  part- 
ners are  major  players.  Everybody  benefits. 
It's  the  American  way. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Mineral  Management  Service  issued  the  draft 
proposal  of  the  comprehensive  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  [OCS]  National  Gas  and  Oil  Re- 
source Management  Program  for  1992-97.  In 
accordance  with  President  Bush's  rec- 
ommendations made  last  year,  under  this  plan 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  California  coast 
will  be  off-limits  to  new  oil  and  gas  leasing 
until  after  the  year  2000.  The  plan  also  in- 
cludes a  moratorium  on  leasing  in  tfie  Santa 
Bartiara  Channel  until  ttie  year  1996. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  tfiat 
would  allow  the  environmentally  sensitive 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  to  enjoy  the  same 
leasing  prohit)(tion  shared  by  almost  the  entire 
California  coast.  My  bill  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  issuing  any  new 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Santa  Bart>ara  Chan- 
nel until  the  year  2001.  Additionally,  my  bill 
would  pennanenity  t)an  any  leasing  activity  in 
the  Channel  Islands  National  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary and  the  Federal  ecological  preserve  and 
buffer  zone. 

The  waters  off  the  coasts  of  Santa  Bart>ara 
arxj  Ventura  Counties  have  experienced  more 
OCS  drilling  activity  than  any  other  area  of 
California.  For  more  than  two  decades,  the 
memories  of  oil-soaked  beaches  and  thou- 
sands of  dead  sea  birds  that  were  the  result 
of  a  1969  offshore  bknvout  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  have  haunted  onshore  commu- 
nities and  added  an  ominous  shadow  to  the 
platforms  that  can  be  seen  from  the  coast. 
Though  I  believe  that  some  offshore  devetop- 
ment  can  proceed  responsibly  and  safely,  I 
also  believe  that  the  Sianta  Bart»ra  Channel 
has  bome  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  OCS  productkm. 

Twice  in  1989,  I  submitted  testimony  to  ttie 
Presklenrs  OCS   leasing  and  deveiopment 
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task  force  at  hearings  in  Washington.  DC,  arxl 
in  Santa  Barbara.  Among  the  major  points  in 
my  testimony,  t  expressed  by  opposition  to 
placing  the  full  burden  of  OCS  development 
on  the  environmenially  sensitive  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  The  environmentaly  sensitive 
and  highly  valuable  resources  of  the  Channel 
Islands  Natkxial  Park  and  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Marine  Sanctuary  deserve  additional 
consideration  before  making  a  leasing  deci- 
sion. 

Until  Amerk:ans  can  reduce  their  high  levels 
of  oil  consumptkxi,  conservatkm,  renewabte 
and  alternative  energy  sources,  and  research 
arxJ  devek)pment  of  new  energy  sources  must 
accompany  strong  domestK  oil  productkxi  in 
order  to  reduce  our  country's  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  imported  foreign  oil.  However,  it 
is  both  unwise  and  unfair  to  focus  furttwr  pro- 
duction on  the  California  OCS  in  one  environ- 
mentally delk^te  area. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  needed  permanent  protection  to 
the  Channel  Islands  Natkxial  Parte  and  the 
Channel  Islands  Natnnal  Marine  SarKtuary, 
and  it  will  allow  the  rest  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  to  receive  the  additional  consider- 
ation that  its  valuable  natural  resources  de- 
mand. 


CALVIN  STATHAM  SINGERS 
CELEBRATE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTIEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  felow  col- 
leagues, I  rise  today  to  congratulate  the  Calvin 
Statham  Singers  on  ttie  celebratkxi  of  ttieir 
40th  anniversary. 

For  40  years  the  Calvin  Statham  Singers 
have  t>een  performing  inspiratkxial  music  as  a 
community-cfxjrch  oriented  group  in  ttie  smaN 
steel  company  town  of  Sparrows  Point,  MD. 
To  invest  four  decades  of  hard  wori<  and  dedi- 
catk}n  to  such  an  endeavor  truly  is  commend- 
able. 

In  addition  to  provkjing  a  beautiful  com- 
pliment to  church  servces,  ttie  group  is  also 
well  known  for  its  secular  performances.  The 
group  has  appeared  on  natkxially  tiroadcast 
televison  shows  and  literally  has  traveled  the 
worid,  including  a  trip  to  Vietnam  in  1966  to 
perform  for  our  troops. 

The  talent  and  ability  of  the  group  exempli- 
fies its  members'  commitment  and  devotkxi  to 
their  work.  Unk>n  Baptist  Church  and  (fie  com- 
munities of  Dundalk  and  Sparrows  Point  truly 
are  fortunate  to  be  graced  with  ttie  Calvin 
Stattiam  Singers.  Through  provkJing  inspira- 
tk>nal  arxJ  gos^pel  muse,  the  work  of  the  Cal- 
vin Statham  Singers  has  benefited  the  church, 
ttie  community,  arxJ  ttie  entire  Natma 

Although  it  may  not  seem  that  their  work  dk 
recUy  has  clianged  ttie  worM,  we  aH  play  our 
own  part  in  stiaping  ttie  worfcf  for  better  or  for 
worse  with  our  actkxis  and  deeds,  arxl  it  is  for 
this  reason  I  convnend  ttie  Calvin  Stattiam 
Singers. 

I  salute  ttie  members  of  the  Calvin  Stattiam 
Singers  and  congragulate  ttiem  on  40  years  of 
faithful  and  dednated  work.  May  they  oontinue 
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their  fine  tracftion  and  may  God  bless  them  in 
the  years  to  come. 


J  Ml 


BLACK  EAGLES 


HON.  DONALD  E  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  rise  and  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  ttieater  production,  "Black 
Eagles,"  currently  in  performarKe  at  the  his- 
toric Ford's  Theatre  here  in  Washington. 
"Black  Eagles"  is  a  fictk>nalized  dramatization 
based  on  the  heroic  exptoits  of  the  first  Afri- 
can-Anwrnan  combat  ptktts  who  fought  with 
great  distinctk>n  in  Work)  War  II  and  who  were 
known  as  the  Tuskegee  Airmen.  "Black  Ea- 
gles" can  be  seen  at  the  Ford's  Theatre 
through  March  3,  1991  before  it  moves  to  the 
Manhattan  Theatre  Club  in  New  York  City 
wtiere  it  is  currently  scheduled  to  run  from 
March  26  through  May  17. 

Leslie  Lee's  "Black  Eagles"  was  developed 
at  Crossroads  Theatre  Company  in  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  and  had  its  world  premiere 
there  in  February  1990.  It  was  conceived  and 
directed  by  Rnardo  Khan,  the  producing  artis- 
tk:  director  at  Crossroads.  Dr.  Roscoe  C. 
Brown,  presklent  of  Bronx  Community  College 
and  a  Tuskegee  airman  wtw  is  credited  as 
being  the  first  black  fighter  pitot  to  shoot  down 
a  Nazi  jet  fighter  during  the  war,  provided 
techrvcal  assistance. 

Now  in  its  13th  season.  Crossroads  Theatre 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Khan  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  ttie  country's  preeminent  Afri- 
carvAmerican  theater  companies  and  a  leader 
in  today's  professk>nal  regk>nal  rrwvement. 
Crossroads  has  in  recent  years  had  great  suc- 
cess in  producing  new  plays  in  New  Bruns- 
wwk  that  have  ttien  moved  into  New  York 
City.  In  1989-90,  while  they  were  producing  a 
fuU  season  in  their  home  theater,  three  Cross- 
roads productkjns — "Spunk,  arxl  Further  Mo," 
and  "Ground  People"  (also  known  as  "The 
Rabbit  Foor)  had  New  Yortc  runs.  In  addition, 
a  tfvrd  play,  "Sheila's  Day,"  had  a  run  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  Newarit  before  moving  to  the 
Ford's  Theatre  arxl  then  on  a  tour  of  the 
northeast  and  Canada.  More  recently.  Cross- 
roads' productkxi  of  George  C.  Wolfe's  "The 
Colored  Museum,"  was  broadcast  as  a  feature 
in  WNETs  Great  Performances  Series.  Cross- 
roads productkxis  always  enjoy  enttiusiastic 
audience  responses  arxl  usually  receive  broad 
critKal  acclaim. 

The  success  ttiat  Crossroads  now  enjoys  is 
no  accident.  It  grows  out  of  1 2  years  of  dedi- 
cation to  an  ideal,  hard  work,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  take  great  artistk:  risks.  Rk:ardo  Khan 
who  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Crossroads  ar- 
ticuiates  the  theater's  misskxi  as  an  endeavor 
to  create  a  theater  company  wtiere  black  ac- 
tors, writers,  dnrectors,  and  other  artistk:  staff 
can  practice  ttieir  crafL  Crossroads  has  pro- 
duced many  works  t>y  Black  playwrights  ttiat 
present  honest,  positive  images,  of  black- 
American  life  for  audrances  of  all  back- 
grounds. 

From  modest  tieginnings  13  years  ago  in  an 
old  garment  factory  in  New  BrunswKk,  Cross- 
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roads  will  move  next  season  into  a  new  $3.8 
mllk>n  facility. 

The  play  "Black  Eagles"  celebrates  the 
struggles  and  achievements  of  tiack  fighter  pi- 
tots  during  the  campaigns  for  Italy  and  Ger- 
many during  1944-45.  This  fk:tionalized  story 
is  tokj  on  the  stage  through  reminiscences  of 
three  veterans  of  the  war.  It  is  through  flash- 
backs to  characterizatKKis  of  ttieir  younger 
selves  in  wartime  Italy  that  the  courageous 
story  of  these  Amernan  heroes  is  toki.  This  is 
entertainment  with  a  purx^h.  There  are  some 
light  moments  of  ttie  airmen  passing  time  in 
the  barracks,  but  there  are  also  scenes  of 
confrontation  with  institutionalized  racism.  Arch 
Campbell,  ttieater  critic  for  WRC-TV,  has  sakJ 
of  the  show:  "  'Black  Eagles'  is  the  most  emo- 
tional show  on  the  stage  this  month,  irs  a  mix- 
ture of  heartbreak,  pride,  and  redemption  that 
I  guarantee  will  lift  your  spirits  and  gladden 
your  heart." 

Nevertheless,  these  fictionalized  characters 
are  based  on  the  real  black  aviators  who  were 
ganuine  heroes  in  action  during  Wortd  War  II 
and  who  served  in  segregated  units  of  the 
U.S.  military  and  therefore  struggled  for  free- 
dom on  two  fronts.  Ttieir  success  in  the  tiattle 
of  the  skies  and  their  courage  and  determina- 
tion in  overcoming  the  established  prejudices 
of  the  day  were  principal  elements  whk;h  influ- 
erKed  President  Harry  Truman  to  order  the 
UjS.  military  desegregated  in  1948.  To  borrow 

a  line  from  Leslie  Lee:  "They  pjaved  the  way 
• « •  *, 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  attended  the 
opening  night  of  "Black  Eagles"  at  Ford's  and 
was  there  to  see  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  an 
American  hero  and  the  leader  of  the  Tuskegee 
Airmen,  honored  during  the  festivities.  He  was 
presented  with  a  crystal  eagle  by  Frankie 
Hewitt,  executive  producer  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
to  a  standing  ovation  by  an  audience  which 
appropriately  enough  included  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Colin  Powell, 
Brig.  Gen.  Marcelite  Harris,  and  a  complete 
contingent  of  the  real  Tuskegee  Airmen.  It  was 
a  moving,  histork;  moment. 

I  woukj  like  to  congratulate  Leslie  Lee  and 
Rk:ardo  Khan  for  a  collaboration  whk;h  has 
t>rought  to  publk;  attention  ttiese  long-ne- 
gtected  Amerkan  heroes,  the  Tuskegee  Air- 
men, and  their  herok;  exploits  as  they  de- 
fended their  country  and  fought  for  freedom. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  cast 
and  artistic  staff  for  their  fine  work  in  txinging 
ttiis  story  to  life.  They  include  cast  memtiers 
Graham  Brown,  Norman  Bush,  Brian  Evaret 
Chandler,  llleana  Douglas,  Milton  Elliott,  Larry 
Green,  Michael  Barry  Greer,  Keven  Jackson, 
Lawrence  James,  Damien  Leake,  Davkj 
Rainey,  Raymond  Anttiony  Thomas,  and  Scott 
WhitehursL  The  artistk:  staff  includes  choreog- 
rapher Hope  Clarice,  fight  director  Rick 
Sordelet,  set  designer  Charles  McClennahan, 
costume  designer  Beth  A.  Ritiblett,  lighting  de- 
signer Shirley  Prendergast,  sound  designer 
Rob  Gorton,  musk:  designer  Robert  La  Piene, 
ventrikx^uy  consultant  Robert  Aberdeen,  pro- 
dxnkxi  stage  manager  Cheri  Bogdan-Kechely, 
stage  manager  Mchael  Hanod,  company 
manager  Patricia  Humphrey,  and  casting  by 
Aisha  Coley. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducihg  the  Women's  Equal  Opportunity  Act 
of  1991  atong  with  12  of  my  colleagues.  This 
bill  is  a  compank>n  to  one  tfiat  Senator  Dole 
introduced  last  week. 

This  legislatk>n  will  address  prot}lems  that 
exist  for  women  in  the  folk>wing  areas:  On-the- 
job  sekual  harassment,  sexual  and  domestic 
violenoe,  and  employment  opportunity.  The 
Women's  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1991  takes 
the  needed  steps  to  both  protect  and  sustain 
the  a(Jvarx:es  women  have  made  in  these 
areas. 

The  position  of  women  in  American  society 
continues  to  ctiange,  propelled  by  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  forces — and  we  need  to 
ensure  that  our  publk:  polrcies  and  our  judKial 
system  adapt  to  this  change. 

The  Women's  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of 
1991  strives  to  gurantee  opportunities,  it  does 
not  create  a  false  promise  of  success  as  some 
other  bills  pending  before  Congress  proclaim. 

I  think  it  t)ears  noting  ttiat  from  ttie  founding 
of  our  Natron,  women  were  given  a  lesser  sta- 
tus in  the  country's  politk»l  and  economk: 
structures;  and  from  our  eariiest  history,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  replace  these  inequities 
with  the  tme  moral  promise  Amerk:a  shouU 
hok)  for  all  citizens.  In  recent  decades,  the  ad- 
vancement of  women's  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties has  been  significant.  Nevertheless,  this 
advancement  is  not  complete.  It  will  need  to 
reach  into  future  generations  and  it  will  require 
consistent  attentkin  and  support  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

This  t3ill  deals  very  directly  with  the  issue  of 
sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace  and  with 
dome$tk:  arxj  street  violence  against  women. 
These  prot>lems  have  affected  ttie  lives  of  mil- 
lions Of  American  women  and  shoukj  be  the 
corx:ern  of  all  Americans.  Ttie  bill  expands  the 
remedies  available  to  respond  to  sexual  har- 
assment through  Federal  civil  rights  statutes. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  whk:h  ad- 
dress some  of  ttie  most  compelling  areas  of 
concern  regarding  sexual  violerx:e  and  ttie 
rights  of  ttiose  wtio  have  t)een  vk:tims  of  such 
crimes.  It  makes  a  very  clear  statement  ttiat 
violent  sexual  crimes  will  be  dealt  with  more 
seriously  through  increased  penalties  and  re- 
forms in  Federal,  civil,  and  criminal  procedure. 
It  also  gives  vk^tims  new  rights  to  respond  to 
concerns  about  potential  AIDS  transmission  in 
the  course  of  a  violent  attack. 

These  provisk>ns  and  ottiers  in  ttie  bill,  such 
as  these  addressing  ttie  issue  of  sex  crimes 
on  campus,  vk>lerx:e  within  families,  and  ttie 
distribution  of  controlled  substances  to  preg- 
nant iwomen,  focus  on  some  of  today's  most 
wkJeapread  problems. 

We^  men  and  women,  have  for  far  too  kmg 
kx)ked  the  other  way  wtien  these  issues  be- 
came too  painful  to  address.  By  even  today's 
actk>n,  we  are  ensuring  a  decrease  in  ttie^ 
incklents.  We  are  once  and  for  all  letting  ttie 
country   know  we  demand  a  natk>n  wtiere 
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women  are  heallhy,  where  women  are  given 
opportunities,  where  women  are  safe. 

The  iegislabon  also  takes  some  necessary 
steps  in  kMking  at  the  problem  of  the  glass 
ceiling  through  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  this  question  and  make  rec- 
ommerxjations  for  the  removal  of  artificial  tiar- 
riers  to  the  advancement  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  business. 

We  may  shatter  the  ceiling  with  our  accu- 
mulated frustrations  from  the  years  of  inequi- 
ties, txjt  I  wouM  rattier  direct  my  energies  and 
those  of  all  women  and  men  toward  dismarv 
tiing  tfie  ceiling  thoroughly  and  quickly — to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  efforts  and  the  legisla- 
tive support  of  this  bill,  I  tielieve  we  will  find 
the  way  to  remove  the  ttarrier  witfwut  shower- 
ing ourselves  with  damaging  glass  shards.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital 
legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  tiiW.  Nurse  practitkxiers 
can  help  alleviate  some  of  America's  health 
woes.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  let  ttiem  help. 


THE  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  CARE  COV- 
ERAGE EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PAHUCIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  atxxjt  the  health  crisis  in  America.  For 
many  Americans  the  emergency  room  is  the 
only  health  servee  availatile.  Insufficient  pre- 
ventative sevices  for  the  poor  turn  treatable  ill- 
nesses into  terminal  illnesses. 

That  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  the  Women's 
Health  Care  Coverage  Expansion  Act.  This  t)ill 
expands  Medk^are  and  Mednakl  reimburse- 
ments to  include  obstetric  and  gynecologk: 
servk»s  provided  by  nurse  practitwners. 

By  exparxJing  Medk:akj  and  Medk:are  reim- 
bursement, nxHe  women  will  have  Ihe  chance 
to  stop  deadly  diseases,  like  cancer,  before 
ttiey  start.  We  can  treat  \hem  in  clinics,  not 
emergency  rooms. 

In  additkxi,  women  needing  ot)stetric  serv- 
ices will  receive  the  kind  of  preventive  care 
that  saves  lives  and  nwney. 

Forty  thousand  bat)ies  die  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  arxj  many  of  ttiese  deaths  are 
preventable — through  eariy  prenatal  care.  But 
many  State  Mednakj  offnes  face  shortages  of 
MedKaid  provklers.  While  States  search  for 
Medk^kl  provklers,  pregnant  patients  wait  for 
prenatal  care.  At  the  same  time,  well-trained 
nurse  practitkMiers  are  willing  to  see  the  pa- 
tients, but  canrtot  be  directly  reimbursed  for 
their  servKes. 

The  range  of  servKos  that  nurse  practitkxv 
ers  can  provkle  is  impressive:  preconceptual 
and  prertatal  care;  contraceptive  management; 
the  management  of  common  gyneook)gcal 
care,  including  management  of  sexually  trans- 
mitted dneases;  arxJ  cancer  screening  for 
women  of  all  ages. 

We  have  taken  steps  recently  to  increase 
women's  health  servnes.  In  1989  Congress 
expanded  Mednakl  coverage  to  include  pedi- 
atric nurse  practitioners  and  family  nurse  prac- 
titxmers.  In  addHnn,  Congress  provided  pap 
smear  coverage  for  women  wtw  had  not  had 
ttie  test  in  ttw  prevkxjs  3  years.  But  further 
steps  must  be  taken  to  provkle  adequate 
health  care  to  women. 


THE  CITY  OF  LYNWOOD  AND  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  POINT  FORTIN. 
TRINIDAD,       JOIN       AS       SISTER 

cmES 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  the  cHy  of  Lynwood,  CA  and  the 
Borough  of  Point  Fortin,  Trinklad,  West  Indies, 
are  joining  as  sister  cities.  It  is  my  good  for- 
tune to  represent  Lynwood  as  well  as  having 
grown  up  in  the  county  of  SL  Patrich  in  whkrfi 
Point  Fortin  is  kKated. 

The  sister  city  concept  was  introduced  in 
1956  t>y  Presklent  Eisenhower  at  a  White 
House  conference  as  part  of  his  People-to- 
People  Program.  His  idea  was  to  involve  peo- 
ple and  organized  groups  at  all  levels  of  our 
society  in  personal  diplomacy.  I  share  this 
goal  for  txith  of  these  ftne  cities.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  program  would  provide  residents  of 
both  Lynwood  and  Point  Fortin  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  and  share  each  other's 
rich  culture. 

The  tx>rough  for  Point  Fortin  is  a  pleasant 
arxJ  growing  community  whKh  was  created  in 
1980.  It  was  tfie  first  and  only  borough  to  be 
created  since  tfie  country  achieved  its  inde- 
pendence from  Britain  in  1962.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  honor  to  t>e  the  first  U.S.  Corv 
gressman  to  visit  Point  Fortin.  I  was  well  re- 
ceived and  enjoyed  the  people's  friendly  hos- 
pitality. Lynwood  is  known  for  its  ethnk:  diver- 
sity and  is  a  sample  of  the  fatxic  whch  corrv 
prise  the  mosak:  of  our  society.  It  also  has 
tieen  recognized  as  a  city  tfiat  is  committed  to 
the  devek>pment  and  support  of  its  youth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  tfiese  two  cities  might  be 
at}le  to  promote  exchanges  in  culture,  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  ottier  projects  of  mutual  inter- 
est. I  t)elieve  this  relatk>nship  will  strengttien 
ties  between  the  American  people  and  the  Re- 
publk:  of  Trinidad,  Tot)ago. 


MICKEY  LELAND  MEDAL 
PRESENTATION  CEREMONY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  late 
colleague  Mkdtey  Leiand  was  recently  honored 
by  ttie  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organizatkxi 
for  his  intematkxial  work  as  an  advocate  of 
the  poor  and  hungry.  Mickey  wortted  tirelessly 
to  seek  kxig-term  solutkxis  for  work!  food 
problems,  not  just  in  Congress  through  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  whnh  he  found- 
ed and  wtiKh  keeps  alive  his  heritage,  txjt 
also  through  concerned  indivkluals  arxl  organt- 
zatkxis.  Like  the  FAG.  I  wouM  Ike  to  record 
my  appraciatnn  for  Mcke/s  idealism  and  in- 
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tegrity  by  having  this  tritxjte  printed  in  ttie 

Record. 

Mickey  Leland  Medal  Presentation  Cere- 
mony, WASHiNaTON.  DC,  February  21,  1991 

(Addresa  by  Edouard  Saouma,  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orgaolza- 
tion  of  the  United  Nations) 

Mrs.  Leland,  Congressman  Hall,  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  Distin- 
guished Guests.  Dear  Friends,  Mickey  Leland 
has  been  greatly  missed,  and  the  country  he 
left  behind  has  already  done  much  to  honour 
and  preserve  his  memory.  But  he  did  not 
serve  only  the  United  States:  he  served  the 
world. 

The  aim  of  ensuring  humanity's  &>eedom 
from  hunger,  which  guides  FAG  as  an  inter- 
national organization,  guided  Mickey  Leland 
as  an  individual.  It  took  him  from  the  plains 
of  Texas  to  the  highlands  of  Ethiopia. 

I  bring  today  a  tribute  trom  FAG  to  the 
international  work  of  Mickey  Leland.  It  is 
offered  with  all  the  humility  which  we,  the 
living,  must  show  toward  the  memory  of  one 
who  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  medal  specially  struck,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  offer  to  Alison  Leland  in 
honour  of  her  late  husband. 

Mickey  Leland  was  an  advocate  of  the  poor 
and  the  hungry.  Thanks  to  his  skills  in 
working  with  the  Standing  Committees  of 
Congress,  with  prominent  individuals  and 
with  outside  organizations,  he  kept  world 
hunger  high  on  the  national  agenda  of  this 
country.  He  was  also  a  man  of  action.  He 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  worst  fam- 
ines in  Africa. 

The  flight  that  was  his  last — and  the  last 
for  his  travelling  companions — was  his  sixth 
visit  to  victims  of  starvation  in  the  remoter 
areas  of  Ethiopia.  The  help  he  was  able  to 
mobilize  saved  innumerable  lives. 

Alas.  Africa  today  needs  another  Mickey 
Leland.  The  deadly  combination  of  poor  har- 
vests and  civil  strife  again  threatens  mil- 
lions of  lives  in  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan,  in 
Liberia,  in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  Massive 
international  aid  is  once  more  vitally  Impor- 
tant and  tremendously  urgent. 

While  we  perhaps  remember  most  easily 
the  actions  of  Mickey  Leland  to  bring  relief 
to  the  starving,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
need  to  seek  long-term  solutions  for  world 
iood  problems.  His  underlying  philosophy 
was  to  promote  food  self-sufficiency  in  devel- 
oping countries,  and  the  socio-economic 
progress  of  the  poorest  strata  of  society. 

In  commemorating  this  man  of  compulsive 
Idealism  and  passionate  integrity,  I  wish 
also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  which  he  did  so  much  to  found 
and  to  guide.  The  aims  of  the  CoRunlttee. 
and  the  aims  of  FAG,  converge  In  the  strug- 
gle for  a  world  that  is  tree  ftom  hunger — 
man's  oldest  enemy.  The  continuing  vitality 
of  the  Select  Committee  is  one  of  the  finest 
legacies  that  Mickey  Leland  has  left  behind. 

The  Select  Committee  could  hardly  thrive 
If  it  did  not  respond  to  an  aspiration  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  existence  of  the 
Select  Committee — a  body  unique  among  the 
legislatures  that  I  know — is  witness  to  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the  aim 
of  ending  world  hunger.  This  is  the  commit- 
ment that  inspired  the  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture,  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  midst  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  Conference  that  led  to  the  creation  of 
FAG.  A  host  of  later  American  initlativea 
fashioned  the  system  of  international  co- 
operation that  we  know  today.  It  is  a  system 
that  will  surely  be  even  more  important— 
and  even  more  dependent  on  United  States 
support^ln  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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In  presenting'  this  medal  to  Alison  Leland 
I  honour  the  achievements,  the  courage  and 
the  sacrlflce  of  Congressman  Mickey  Leland. 
In  honouring  his  memory  I  honour  the  ideal- 
ism and  generosity  that  mark  the  flnest  im- 
pulses of  the  spirit  of  America. 


ISRAEL  UNDER  ATTACK 


HON.  CHESUR  G.  AIXINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express 
my  support  and  admiration  for  Israel  and  her 
cifizerts  during  this  particularly  difficult  times  in 
her  history.  Over  the  weekend,  even  as  ttie 
ground  war  against  ttiem  had  tiegun,  Iraq  at- 
tacked Israel  again  with  two  more  Scud  mis- 
siles. Although  such  missiles  attacks  have  be- 
come a  regular  occurrence  in  Israel,  her  citi- 
zens nonetheless  live  with  the  constant  spec- 
ter of  massive  death  and  destruction  from 
chemical  and  tMotogcal  weapons.  And,  despite 
such  dangers,  the  Israelis  have  shown  tre- 
mendous fortitude  and  courage.  Our  hearts 
are  with  them. 

Regardless  of  differing  opinions  among 
Americans  over  U.S.  involvement  In  the 
Persnn  Gulf  conflk:t,  we  have  all  watched  the 
actk>ns  of  Saddam  Hussein  with  shock.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  clearly  a  madman.  He  proved 
this  years  ago  when  he  used  poisorwus  gas 
against  his  own  citizens.  His  attacks  against 
Israel  are  furttier  evidence  that  he  will  stop  at 
notfiing  to  achieve  his  goals. 

The  Scud  attacks  have  accomplished  little 
militarily,  txit  in  time  the  cost  of  the  damage 
inflated  coukj  reach  S3  billion.  Only  a  wanton 
despot  wouM  deliberately  sut)ject  noncomtiat- 
ants  to  terrorist  acts,  especially  wtien  such 
acts  are  of  no  strategy  advantage. 

But  S3  billkm  is  not  tfie  only  cost  of  the 
Scud  attacks  to  Israel.  From  a  strategy  stand- 
point Israel's  security  has  always  been  based 
on  a  poicy  of  swiff  retaliatk>n  against  any  mili- 
tary or  terrorist  attack.  This  reputation  may  tte- 
come  seriously  impaired  by  Israel's  present 
polny  of  restraint  Although  such  restraint  is 
admirable  and  prudent,  it  does  raise  the  ques- 
tk>n  of  Israel's  famous  resolve  wtien  attacked 
and  wfiat  she  is  likely  to  do  in  the  future. 

But  more  importantly,  perhaps,  the  Iraqi  at- 
tacks tiave  taken  an  immeasurable  psycho- 
k)gical  toH  on  the  citizens  of  Israel.  The  emo- 
tk)nal  strain  is  seen  especially  among  children 
wtw  canrK>t  easily  understarxj  why  they  have 
to  be  forced  to  wear  gas  masks.  Like  the 
childem  caugM  in  wars  in  ottier  lands,  such  as 
Northern  Irelarxl.  Souttieast  Asia,  and  else- 
where, these  are  the  most  innocent  of  war's 
victims.  Unlike  the  minintal  physnal  casualties 
of  the  Scud  attacks,  we  do  not  yet  know  wtiat 
peychotogical  casualties  there  are.  As  each 
missile  is  irxfscnminately  kibbed  into  Tel  Aviv 
or  Haifa,  parents  ttvoughout  Israel  are  forced 
to  explain  to  their  chiUran  wtiy  a  man  wtwm 
they  dont  even  know  and  is  so  far  away  is  try- 
ing to  kil  them.  This  is  a  duty  no  parent 
should  have  to  undertake. 

As  each  Scud  attack  is  reported,  everyone 
wondare  whether  this  wiN  be  the  assault  that 
wil  finally  bring  about  a  military  response  from 
the  Israelis.  H  would  indeed  be  quite  under- 
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standatile  shouM  ttie  Israeli  Government  de- 
ckja  to  launch  its  own  attack  in  response  to 
lra().  Cleariy,  Israel's  refusal  to  launch  a 
counterstrike  against  Iraq  is  in  deference  to 
the  United  States  polk:y.  Our  coalitk>n  partners 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  might  well  be  ternpted  to 
break  away  shouM  Israel  urxJertake  such  an 
action.  The  coalitk>n  partners  are  now  our  al- 
lies and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  reasonable 
friendships  with  these  nations  might  grow  after 
the  conflk:t  erxls.  This  friendship,  however, 
should  never  come  at  Israel's  expense.  With 
its  restraint,  Israel  has  made  a  remartcable 
statement  of  friendship  and  displayed  great 
faith  in  tfie  United  States.  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  such  a  friendship  and  must  never 
allow  it  to  be  t>reached. 


AMERICA'S  CULTURE  AT  RISK 


I  HON.  BILL  GREEN 

J  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  National  Commission  of  Music  Educators 
looks  forward  to  its  national  symposium  on 
America's  Culture  at  Risk,  I  shoukf  like  to 
commerxj  the  members  of  the  organization  for 
their  efforts  to  achieve  natiorul  recognition  for 
the  value  of  music  arxj  the  other  arts  in  edu- 
cation. 

CXiring  the  1980's,  educational  reform  made 
it  onto  the  front  pages  of  American  news- 
papers for  ttie  first  time  in  decades.  But  when 
the  discussion  turned  to  making  sure  every 
child  receives  an  education  in  music  and  the 
other  arts,  there  has  tieen  silence.  This  near- 
sighted approach  to  education  denies  our  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  to  develop  their  human 
potential. 

B/ery  chikj  shoukj  have  a  quality  education 
in  music  and  the  other  arts  because  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  the  arts  are  vital  for  their 
aesthetic,  historical,  and  cultural  values. 

Music  education  fosters  creativity,  teaches 
effective  communications,  provides  t)asic  tools 
for  a  critical  assessment  of  the  worid  around 
us,  and  instills  the  abiding  values  of  self-dis- 
cipttne  arxi  commitment. 

We  must  call  upon  all  parents,  educators, 
school  board  memt)ers,  arid  administrators  in 
communities  nationwide  to  wori<  together  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  ensure  that  music 
is  tiasic  to  the  core  curriculum  in  every  school. 


bpts 


IN  HONOR  OF  50  YEARS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN  BRANCH  IN 
WATSONVILLE 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Watsonville,  CA,  branch  of 
the  American  Associatk>n  of  University 
Women  [AAUW]  on  its  50th  anniversary, 
March  16,  1991. 

The  Watsonville  txanch  was  organized  to 
join  with  otfier  university  women  as  mokjers  of 
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pubic  opink>n,  to  encourage  and  partk^pate  in 
activities  for  life-k>ng  learning,  to  work  for  the 
protectkjn  of  women  in  business  and  industry, 
and  to  Involve  members  in  support  of  pJbttc 
educatkxi. 

In  its  early  years,  ttie  Watsonville  branch 
was  instrumental  in  helping  Vne  war  effort  in 
Worid  War  11.  In  1942,  it  cosponsored  "Nutri- 
tion for  Defense,"  a  series  of  lectures  that 
were  set  up  to  teach  women  how  to  prepare 
nutritkHJS  foods  in  wartime.  Branch  members 
also  cohtritxited  their  servces  during  Worid 
War  II  in  training  Red  Cross  workers  and  vol- 
unteer nurses,  staffing  the  servk^men's  can- 
teen, sarving  as  airplane  observers  at  the  Air 
Watch  8tatk>ns,  anid  helping  wiffi  local  crop 
harvesting. 

The  Watsonville  branch  has  also  been 
heavily  involved  with  chiUren's  events.  It 
sponsored  chikjren's  theatrical  performances 
at  the  pox  Theater  arxJ  in  school  auditoriums 
from  1945  to  1964.  Its  goal  in  the  perform- 
ances was  not  only  to  bring  drama  to  chikjren, 
but  also  to  raise  money  for  scholarship  funds 
to  enable  European  women  to  study  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  ttie  United  States.  Many 
European  universities  had  been  destroyed 
during  Worid  War  II,  and  the  Watsonville 
branch  provkJed  an  unmatcfied  opportunity  for 
these  women  to  furttier  tfieir  education. 

ThroLQhout  the  years,  ttie  tyanch  tias  orga- 
nized and  sponsored  numerous  community 
servk^es.  A  few  of  ttiese  servnes  include  the 
establishment  of  ttie  Watsonville  Cooperative 
Nursery,  Catirillo  College,  ttie  new  Watsonville 
Publk:  Library,  numerous  Giri  Scout  troops. 
Friends  of  the  Lit>rary,  the  Investment  Club, 
and  the  Oral  History  Project. 

Since  the  1940's,  the  branch  has  awarded 
sctiolarships  for  Cabrillo  College  students  in 
addition  to  the  national  AAUW  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. The  branch  also  received  a  grant  from 
AAUW  to  provkje  a  vkleo/slide  presentation 
promoting  "Reading  is  Fundamental." 

The  tKanch  has  been  instrumental  in  lx)nd- 
ing  the  Watsonville  community  together  by 
sponsoring  several  key  events.  It  received  ttie 
Event  of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Watsonville 
Chamtxr  of  Commerce  for  its  sponsorship  of 
the  First  Victorian  Homes  Tour  in  1974.  It  also 
sponsoned  the  town  meeting  in  1975  in  honor 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  United  States,  and 
jointly  sponsored  the  1987  "Peace  Sympo- 
sium." 

The  Watsonville  branch  members  have  de- 
veloped leadership  skills  within  ttie  association 
and  have  tseen  elected  to  community  college 
boards,  local  public  sctiod  txiards,  city  coun- 
cils, official  commisstons,  arxJ  boards.  It  is  un- 
dout>tedly  one  of  the  most  influential  groups  in 
the  cornmunity  to  press  toward  ttie  advance- 
ment and  equality  of  women  in  Watsonville, 
througtvut  the  country,  and  ttie  worid.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  now 
in  congratulating  the  Watsonville  Branch  of  ttie 
American  Associatton  of  University  Women  on 
its  50th  anniversary.  It  is  with  great  respect 
ttiat  I  pay  tritxite  to  its  achievements  and  corv 
tributiorts  to  the  16th  Congresstonal  Distrnt  of 
Califorrta. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE  HAWAH 
CREDIT  UNION  LEAGUE 
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Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  Wash- 
ington, DC,  is  hosting  a  great  grassroots  event 
wheh  represents  the  way  ttiat  our  democracy 
works  at  its  best  Ttiousands  of  citizen  volun- 
teers are  amassing  in  tfie  Capitol  to  speak 
their  minds  on  pending  legisiatkm  whnh  they 
feel  threatens  the  viability  of  their  local  credit 
unions. 

I  was  very  happy  to  be  at>ie  to  welcome  to 
our  Natron's  Capitol.  70  memt)ers  from  Hawaii, 
representing  dozens  of  credit  unions  whroh 
count  as  members  over  500,000  persons  of 
the  50th  State. 

These  folks  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  and 
for  the  most  part  contribute  tfieir  time  arid  ef- 
fort, wittiout  any  compensation  wfiatsoever. 
They  do  this  t>ecause  they  believe  in  the 
unique  servk^  whroh  credit  unrons  offer  ordi- 
nary people.  They  work  fiard  to  keep  their  or- 
ganizatnns  fiscally  healthy,  and  they  invest 
their  deposits  in  safe  conservative  institutions 
as  a  matter  of  polk:y. 

This  is  why  it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why,  in  the  desire  to  correct  the  ills  that  have 
plagued  savings  and  loans  and  t>anks  that 
have  plunged  many  into  t>ankruptcy,  some  are 
looking  to  punish  the  credit  unions  for  tfieir  ac- 
complishments and  achievements.  Instead  or 
rewarding  the  credit  unions  for  their  excellent 
record  and  keeping  their  organization  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous,  some  woukj  merge 
them  under  one  single  management  autfrority 
with  one  single  insurance  fund  togetfier  with 
the  S  and  L's  and  banks. 

I  rise  today,  to  join  with  all  the  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Hawaii  Credit  Union  League, 
in  expressing  my  outright  opposition  to  any 
and  all  efforts  to  merge  tfiem  under  one  unv 
brella  agency,  causing  credit  unrons  to  come 
under  the  same  regulation  and  management 
authority  that  has  already  failed  the  S  and  L's 
and  t}ariks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tfie  credit 
unrons  of  their  States  by  urging  tfie  Congress 
to  keep  tfieir  regulation,  management  and  in- 
surance fund  separate  from  any  otfier  financial 
institutions. 

Credit  unrons  are  stable  financial  institu- 
tions. They  are  tfie  epitome  of  successful  vol- 
unteerism  in  America.  They  must  not  t>e  sub- 
verted under  tfie  sfiadow  of  management  rules 
ttiat  will  be  enforced  on  failing  savings  and 
k>ans  and  banks.  Credit  unrons  must  be  kept 
indeperxJenL  They  have  proposed  as  commu- 
nity-based organizations.  Tfie  crisis  faced  t}y 
tfie  otfier  embattled  financial  institutions  must 
not  be  aHowed  to  smotfier  credit  unrons  under 
tfie  giant  niie  of  untformity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lefs  do  fix  the  savings  and 
knns  and  the  failing  banks;  but  let's  not  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  credit  union  movement 

To  tfus  end,  I  applaud  the  grassroots  efforts 
of  the  Hawaii  Credit  Union  League  and  I  take 
ttiis  opportunity  to  recognize  its  delegation: 

Farouk  Wang,  Chairman  of  the  Hawaii 
Credit  Union  League. 
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Peter  Leong,  President  of  the  Hawaii  Cred- 
it Union  League. 

Michael    Leach,   Government   Liaison   for 
the  Hawaii  Credit  Union  League. 

Noreen  Wang,  of  the  Hawaii  Credit  Union 
League. 

Toshio   "Tato"    Fujimoto,   of  the  Hawaii 
Credit  Union  League. 

Scotty    Bowman,    of    the    Hawaii    Credit 
Union  League. 

Larry  Chun,  of  the  Hawaii  Credit  Union 
League. 

Ariel  Chun,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

James  Mimakl,  of  the  Hawaii  Credit  Union 
League. 

Masao  Nakashima,  of  the  Kauai  Commu- 
nity Federal  Credit  Union. 

JoAnne  Naluishlma,  of  the  Kauai  Commu- 
nity Federal  Credit  Union. 

Richard  Wong,  of  the  Kauai  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Richard  Wong,  of  the  Kauai  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Harue  Wong,  of  the  Kauai  Community  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Arakawa,  of  the  Maul 
Pine  Federal  Credit  Union. 

Peter  Dyer,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Kenjl  Sumlda,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Toshl  Ikezaki,  of  the  EKE  Federal  Credit 
Union. 

Dr.  Harold  Kozuma,  of  the  Big  Island  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Richard  Matsunaga.  of  the  Big  Island  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Donald  Miles.  Windward  Community  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Al  Kayatani.  of  the  Pacific  Corporate  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Robert  Jaworski.  of  the  Pacific  Corporate 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Mel  Chiba.  of  the  Kauai  Community  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union. 

Hilda   Inouye,    of   the   Kauai    Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Wallace  Otsuka,  of  the  Kauai  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Fred  Ho.  of  the  Dillingham  Federal  Credit 
Union. 

Sharon  Horita,  of  the  Dillingham  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

William  Palk.  of  the  Dillingham  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Helen  Young,  of  the  Onomea  Federal  Cred- 
it Union. 

Humio  Okimoto.  of  the  CUNA  Mutual. 

Jean  Okimoto.  of  the  CUNA  Mutual. 

Shirley  Liu.  of  the  Hawaii  Stevedores/C&C 
FCU. 

Glenn  Ikemoto.  of  the  Kauai  Government 
Employees  FCU. 

Karen  Ikemoto,  of  the  Kauai  Government 
Employees  FCU. 

Itsuyo  Kusuda, 
ployees  FCU. 

June  Ono.  of  the  Maui  County  Employees 
FCU. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul   Perry,  of  the  Hawaii 
County  FCU. 

Norman  Kong,  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Michael  Asam,  of  the  Hawaii  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

John   Iwane.   of  the   Hawaii    Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

David  Hauser.  of  the  Honokaa  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Robert  Iwamoto,  of  the  Honokaa  Commu- 
nity Federal  Credit  Union. 

Gay  Matthews,  of  the  Honokaa  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 


of  the  Maul  County  Em- 
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Warren  Mizutani,  of  the  Kauai  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Marsha  Mizutani,  of  the  Kauai  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Warren  Nakamura,  of  the  Honolulu  Fed- 
eral Employees  FCU. 

John  Sabas,  of  the  Molokai  Community 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

•nmothy  Albao,  of  the  Lihue  Credit  Union. 

Toshio  Mlyashiro.  of  the  McBryde  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Wallace  Moura,  of  the  McBryde  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Shigeo  Uyeda.  of  the  McBryde  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Calvin  Choy,  of  the  Hawaiian  Tel  Employ- 
ees FCU. 

Mabel  Perry,  of  the  Hawaiian  Tel  Employ- 
ees FCU. 

Stanley  Hidani.  of  the  Papaaloa  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Hideo  Abe,  of  the  Kahulul  Federal  Credit 
Union. 

Masa  Emoto.  of  the  Kekaha  Federal  Credit 
Union. 

Ed  Mederios,  of  the  Kekaha  Federal  Credit 
Union. 

Owen  Moe.  of  the  Kekaha  Federal  Credit 
Union. 

Joe  Sylvester,  of  the  Kekaha  Federal  Cred- 
it Union. 

Fran  Lucier.  of  the  First  Insurance  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Milton  Lum.  of  the  Hawaii  Central  Credit 
Union. 

Virginia  Kam.  of  the  Hawaii  Teamsters 
Federal  Credit  Union. 

Vernon  Ching,  of  the  Honolulu  City  and 
County  Employees  FCU. 

Darwin  Hamamoto.  of  the  Honolulu  City 
and  County  Employees  FCU. 

Moses  Lum  Choy,  of  the  Honolulu  City  and 
County  Employees  FCU. 

Wyman  Au.  of  the  Honolulu  Federal  Em- 
ployees FCU. 

William  Lee.  of  the  Oahu  One  Credit 
Union. 

Koozo  Okamoto.  of  the  Oahu  Teachers 
Number  Two  FCU. 

Kyle  Kurata.  of  the  Star  Markets  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

Rodney  Watanabe.  of  the  Hawaii  Commu- 
nity FCU. 


U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
BLACK  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
THANKS  FOR  CARING  AND  SHAR- 
ING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OFNEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
woukJ  like  to  bring  to  tfie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fine  sense  of  responsUlity  and 
social  consckxjsness  of  a  group  of  emptoyees 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  oi>- 
servance  of  Dr.  Martin  Luitier  King's  birltiday, 
the  Black  Emptoyment  Program  Committae  of 
Headquarters.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
National  Capital  Regno  and  FieU  Operating 
Activities,  sponsored  a  food  drive.  This  food 
wfiich  was  colected  during  tfie  weeks  follow- 
ing Dr.  King's  birthday  wiH  be  presented  to- 
moaow,  February  28,  1991,  the  last  day  of 
Black  History  Month,  to  Father  Adams  of  So 
Others  Might  Eat  [SOME]  organization.  The 
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presentation  win  be  made  by  Col.  Robert  L 
Hemdon.  Chief  of  Staff,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Black  Employfnent  Program  was  estat>- 
Ishad  in  1989  to  address  problems  and  con- 
cerns of  Macks  in  achieving  equal  employment 
opportunities.  In  realizing  the  need  to  support 
each  other,  the  members  of  the  organization 
also  realize  that  they  must  reach  out.  By 
reaching  out  to  others — inside  and  outside  of 
the  Corps— the  Black  Emptoyment  Program  is 
assisting  many  segments  of  our  society.  By 
parlKipating  In  a  seemingly  simple  program 
like  collecting  food,  this  organization  is  show- 
ing that  it  wants  to  share,  that  it  wants  to  help 
feed  ttiose  wtw  are  less  fortunate.  When  we 
act  ooHectively  to  help  our  fellow  man,  the  txjr- 
den  will  never,  ever  be  too  much  for  any  one 
individijal.  And  that  is  wtiat  is  most  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  as  I  congratulate  the  Black 
Emptoyment  Program  membership  and  its 
leadership  which  irK:ludes  Jeane  D.  Williams, 
chairperson;  Michael  Tolson,  vice  chairperson; 
and  Elvire  Bourisquot,  recording  secretary;  for 
ttieir  patidpation  in  the  food  drive,  for  caring 
and  sharing. 


EX 


INTRODUCTION  OF  WOMEN'S 
HEALTH  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PAHUOA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27. 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speal<er,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act  of  1 991 .  arxj  to  be  joined  in 
this  important  endeavor  by  Representative 
Olympia  Snowe,  Vne  Reput)lican  cochair  of  the 
Congressional  Caucus  for  Women's  Issues, 
arxl  by  70  of  my  colleagues. 

This  legislatkxi  seeks  to  address  the  appall- 
ing lack  of  attentkxi  given  to  women's  health 
care  needs  in  this  country.  The  facts  speak  for 
tiiemsetves.  The  death  rate  from  tyeast  can- 
cer increased  24  percent  between  1979  and 
1986;  one  in  nine  women  can  now  expect  to 
devetop  breast  carver  in  her  lifetime.  Women 
are  now  the  fastest  growing  group  of  those  in- 
fected with  AIDS.  Heart  disease  is  the  number 
one  kfller  of  women  txjt  the  majority  of  the  re- 
search has  been  conducted  on  men. 

Despite  these  facts,  women's  health  issues 
have  received  scant  attention  both  in  terms  of 
furxfng  and  research.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  [NIH],  the  ^4atk)n's  major  source  of 
furxfng  for  medical  research  conducted  In  the 
Unilad  States,  spends  only  alxxit  13  percent 
of  its  budget  on  women's  health.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act  to  protect  the  health  of  Amer- 
can  women. 

The  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  of  1991 
coniainB  22  indnndual  bills  divided  into  three  ti- 
tles: research,  services,  and  prevention.  Taken 
together,  these  bins  represent  a  broad  agenda 
for  addressing  a  number  of  critically  important 
issues,  induing  the  permanent  authorizatk>n 
of  an  OfRce  for  Research  on  Women's  Health 
at  the  Natnnal  Institutes  of  Health  and  at  the 
Mcbhat,  Dnjg  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
minisliation,  and  an  end  to  ttie  arbitrary  exclu- 
sion of  women  from  research  studws. 

The  package  also  calls  for  increased  re- 
search   on    breast    arvj    ovarian    cancer. 
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osteoporosis,  the  development  and  treatnient 
of  AIDS  in  women,  akx>hol  abuse  in  women, 
and  contraception  and  infertility;  better  infor- 
mation on  treatment  options  for  women  facing 
breast  cancer  surgery;  health  and  social  serv- 
ices for  pregnant  adolescents  and  parenting 
teens;  prevention  of  infertility  through  im- 
proved screening  and  treatment  of  sexually- 
transmitted  diseases;  and,  coverage  of  infertil- 
ity and  adoption  services  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

Inclusion  of  mammography  and  pap  smear 
servfc^es  under  State  Medicaid  programs  and 
the  establishment  of  new  Federal  standards  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  mammography  screening 
is  ifKluded,  as  Is  reimfctursement  for  nurse 
practitioners  specializing  in  women's  health 
and  certain  osteoporosis  prevention  tech- 
nologies under  Medicare.  Improved  access  to 
health  care  services  for  pregnant  women  and 
chikJren  under  the  Medicaid  Program  and  for 
displaced  homemakers  through  an  expansion 
of  existing  health  insurance  continuation  provi- 
sions is  also  contained  in  the  package. 

The  t>asic  issue  is  one  of  equity.  Women 
constitute  52  percent  of  the  population  and 
make  25  percent  more  visits  to  doctors  than 
men,  are  more  likely  to  undergo  surgery  and 
to  be  hospitalized.  The  Women's  Health  Eq- 
uity Act  of  1991  will  begin  to  address  the  im- 
portant dericiencies  that  exist  for  women  in  the 
heath  care  system.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 


WHEN  MOMS  GO  TO  WAR 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

N*-.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  vividly  dem- 
onsfrated  the  value  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 
The  professionalism,  the  extremely  high  nx>- 
rale,  and  the  dedication  to  duty  in  a  austere 
arxj  harsh  environment  have  inspired  us  all. 
Our  troops  tiave  had  a  very  demarxjing  mis- 
sioa  United  States  sokjiers  and  sailors  have 
beet\  the  first  line  of  defense  against  Iraqi  ag- 
gression, and  they  have  had  to  be  dip-lomats 
in  a  foreign  culture.  Our  forces  have  been  the 
leaders  of  a  31 -nation  alliance,  and  coordina- 
tion with  our  partners  has  been  a  demanding 
chalenge,  and  throughout  this  crisis,  our 
troops  have  behaved  magnificently. 

Desert  Stomi  has  also  demonstrated  the 
strains  and  pressures  upon  the  All  Volunteer 
Force.  In  particular,  we  have  witnessed  the 
pain  of  separation  of  military  mothers  from 
their  children.  This  is  tlie  first  time  that  moms 
have  gone  to  war,  and  the  strong  emotional 
undercurrents  tiave  t)ecome  clear.  It  is,  I  sup- 
pose, not  surprising  tfiat  there  woukj  be  calls 
to  nethink  the  concept  and  current  disposition 
of  relying  on  an  All  Volunteer  Force  so  that 
women  woukf  not  be  expected  to  serve  in  a 
war  zone. 

This  Memtier  wouki  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiat 
this  txxfy  not  rush  to  change  tfie  fourxiation 
elements  of  tfie  All  Volunteer  Force.  If 
cfianges  are  necessary  in  the  personnel  pro- 
gram tfiat  is  fundamentally  working  so  well, 
then  this  txidy  sfiouki  move  only  after  careful 
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deliberation.  Folk>wing  the  completkxi  of 
Desert  Storm,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  careful 
examinafon  of  our  military's  performance,  and 
how  it  can  be  sustained  or  even  enhanced. 
Only  after  the  current  conflkrt  is  completed, 
wfien  we  are  engaged  in  tfie  lessons  teamed 
phase,  stioukJ  tfiis  body  examine  tfie  role  of 
mothers  and  sets  of  parents  serving  in  Desert 
Storm. 

Mr.  S|)aaker,  this  Member  woukj  ask  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Fet>- 
ruary  25, 1991 ,  edition  of  the  Lincoln  Star.  Erv 
titied  '"When  Moms  Go  to  War,"  this  editorial 
urges  ttifit:  "Lefs  work  our  way  through  this 
war  without  any  quk:k  overfiaul,  using  the 
hardship  system  already  in  existence  to  lock 
at  individual  cases.  This  Nation  may  want  to 
make  some  cfianges  in  fiow  it  uses  moms  in 
the  military.  But  tfiose  decisions  shoukj  be  the 
result  of  thoughtful  assessment,  not  a  tear  jerk 
reaction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Memtier  commends  this 
thoughtful  edKorial  to  his  colleagues. 

[Fropi  the  Lincoln  Star,  Feb.  25,  1991] 
I    When  Moms  Go  to  War 

This  war  Includes  pictures  of  moms  at  war 
and  stories  of  their  children  at  home,  chil- 
dren wlK)  feel  abandoned  because  they  are 
too  youSK  to  understand  the  rules  of  big-  peo- 
ple. 

These  are  heartbreaking  dilemmas. 

But  we  need  to  balance  that  emotional  re- 
sponse tX)  the  pain  and  trauma  of  individual 
incidentB  with  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  potential  effects  of  chan^ng  ix)licies. 

The  volunteer  army  has  worked  hard  to 
provide  expanded  opportunities  for  women 
who  joit.  Under  pressure  from  a  changing 
culture,  the  military  has  removed  many  bar- 
riers to  women. 

Waging  war  is  part  of  the  military's  job. 
Being  sant  to  wage  war  is  inherent  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  someone  who  joins  the  mili- 
tary. 

Obviously  the  reality  of  war  is  only  a  dis- 
tant possibility  during  long  periods  of  peace. 
In  peace,  the  military  is  just  another  job 
with  decent  benefits  and  potential  for  ad- 
vancement. Or  it  is  a  chance  to  make  extra 
money  and  go  to  college. 

Historically  many  parents  have  gone  to 
war.  Generally  the  parent  has  been  dad.  We 
have  accepted  that  as  a  part  of  the  reality  of 
war — even  when  the  children  of  these  male 
parents  Buffer  as  a  result. 

There  are  strong  emotional  undercurrents 
at  work  in  this  current  debate.  We  are  trying 
to  adjuat  to  two  new  cultural  trends— women 
doing  a  job  traditionally  belongring  to  men 
(soldiering  near  a  war  zone)  and  the  growing 
number  of  single  parents  in  our  society. 

The  two  trends  collide  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And  the  result  has  been  a  tumultuous  emo- 
tional response. 

But  we  shouldn't  let  emotions  dictate  pre- 
cipitous changes  in  jwlicy.  For  every  policy 
change  today  will  have  echoes  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

Creating  a  different  system  for  moms  dur- 
ing this  war  will  mean  a  dual  career  system 
in  peacetime.  In  order  to  prepare  for  war  the 
military  must  know  who  it  will  be  able  to 
send  to  war  and  who  it  won't.  If  we  let  moms 
opt  out  today,  the  military  will  understand 
that  it  can't  count  on  women  with  children 
(or  single  parents)  as  part  of  the  team  in  any 
future  war. 

This  knowledge  will  inevitably  be  trans- 
lated into  a  dual  track  system  where  parents 
can  choose  a  track,  or  a  dual  system  where 
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certain  parents  are  aatomatlcally  assumed 
to  be  not  available  for  combat  arenas. 

And  thoae  who  choose  the  mom  track,  or 
are  forced  into  the  mom  track,  inevitably 
limit  their  career  options. 

Some  critics  of  the  current  system  have 
described  it  as  ignoring  the  needs  and  rights 
of  children. 

That  is  true  if  today  is  the  only  time 
ft-ame. 

Half  of  these  children  are  girls,  whose  fu- 
ture choices  we  also  affect  by  the  policies  we 
create  today. 

Let's  work  our  way  through  this  war  with- 
out any  quick  overhaul,  using  the  hardship 
system  already  in  existence  to  look  at  indi- 
vidual cases. 

The  nation  may  want  to  make  some 
changes  in  how  it  uses  moms  in  the  military. 
But  those  decisions  should  be  the  result  of 
thoughtful  assessment,  not  a  tear  jerk  reac- 
tion. 


HONORING  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICE 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  honor  today  the  New  York  City 
Emergency  Medical  Service.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  Kings  County  Conservative  Party  in 
saluting  the  NYCEMS  on  Sunday,  March  3d. 

Excellence  has  been  the  hallmark  of  New 
York's  emergency  service  since  1870.  Today, 
the  20,000  employees  of  the  NYCEMS  are  still 
setting  the  pace,  widely  recognized  as  the 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  emergency 
medical  service  in  the  workj. 

The  NYCEMS  was  established  in  its  present 
form  in  1970.  The  first  two  NYCEMS  para- 
medic units  ttegan  operating  in  July  1975, 
achieving  spectacular  results.  Their  efforts  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  prehospital  mortality  and 
mortjkjity  rates. 

Today,  the  Emergency  Medical  Servk:e 
Training  Academy  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
training  of  new  paramedKS,  as  it  has  been 
since  1984.  Tfie  program  is  a  2-year  evening 
course,  whk:h  graduated  its  first  paramedics  in 
1986. 

The  fleet  of  ambulances  has  grown  dramati- 
cally since  1 870,  when  New  York  had  only  five 
horse-drawn  ambulances.  Today.  NYCEMS 
provkjes  the  city  with  a  large  number  of  ambu- 
lances constantly  on  patrol  in  the  five  bor- 
oughs. Approximately  20  percent  of  the  ambu- 
lances are  paramedic  units  and  ttie  remairxler 
are  bask:  life  support  units.  For  multiple  cas- 
ualty incklents,  EMS  operates  five  major 
emergency  response  vehKles  [MERV's]. 

The  NYCEMS  strives  to  keep  up  with  tech- 
votogicai  innovatkxe.  As  late  as  1972,  when 
the  "dial  91 1  for  emergency"  system  was  es- 
tablished citywkle,  emergency  operators  were 
still  using  harxt-written  cards  and  a  conveyor 
belt  system  to  get  calls  to  the  ambularce  dis- 
patchers. 

In  1977,  NYCEMS  received  Federal  funding 
to  devekip  and  install  state-of-the-art  comput- 
erized digital  communicatnns  consoles  and 
status  monitor  screens. 

However,  computer  equipment  qunkly  be- 
comes obsolete.  To  combat  this,  NYCEMS  re- 
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centty  installed  a  new  computer  aided  dispatch 
system  [CAD],  which  sends  caH  informalton  dn 
rectty  to  a  CRT  rrxxiitor  kKated  on  a  console 
in  the  cab  of  the  vehicle.  This  reduces  vertiai 
error.  The  NYCEMS  is  now  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  dispatch  technotogy,  and  light-years 
beyorxl  the  conveyor  belts  and  index  cards  of 
1972. 

Nearly  1  millkm  calls  for  ambulance  assist- 
ance come  in  every  year — over  2,400  per  day. 
Yet,  despite  this  incredible  number  of  re- 
quests, since  1980  the  NYCEMS  has  cut  the 
average  response  time  nearly  in  half  for  life- 
threatening  assignments.  Average  response 
time  has  dropped  from  18.2  minutes  to  less 
than  10  minutes. 

Anyone  wtx)  has  ever  waited  for  an  amtx>- 
lance  while  a  k)ved  one  was  in  danger  knows 
that  tfie  minutes  pass  like  hours.  And  a  50- 
percent  cut  in  response  time  dramatk^ally  ir>- 
creases  the  charx;es  of  a  favorable  outcome 
for  the  patient.  The  hard-working  staff  of  the 
NYCEMS  really  are  the  personification  of 
mercy. 

But  with  tfie  Nation's  largest  city  facing  dif- 
fk:ult  financial  times,  it  will  take  hard  work  and 
innovatKin  to  maintain  this  effk^ency  level.  I 
am  committed  to  this. 

Recognizing  the  great  work  done  by  the 
NYCEMS,  I  have  cosponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  109,  Congressman  Manton's  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  May  12,  1991, 
as  "Emergency  Medrcal  Servk»s  Week."  I  sa- 
lute the  New  York  City  Emergency  Medk^al 
Service. 


RECOGNIZING  LA  FAMILIA  DE  HOY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
year  2010  Hispank:  Americans  will  represent 
this  country's  largest  minority  population. 
While  many  of  our  Nation's  Hispanks  are  re- 
cent immigrants,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  Hispank:s  came  to  this  country  300  to 
400  years  ago.  Regardless  of  wtien  they  ar- 
rived, rrwst  came  to  seek  a  better  life  for  their 
families  and  themselves.  Many  new  arrivals  as 
well  as  longtime  Hispank:  reskJents  have  en- 
countered difficulty  adapting  to  life  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  because  of  a  lack  of  informatk>n 
sources  available  to  them  in  their  native 
tongue,  Spanish. 

Now  nwre  ttian  ever,  our  Natkm's  Hispanic 
Americans  are  seeking  insigfitful  sources  of  irv 
formatk>n  to  help  them  attain  their  goals  as 
they  assimilate  into  American  society.  For  tfie 
past  year,  they  fiave  found  tfiat  La  Familia  de 
Hoy  [Today's  Family]  has  delivered  the  infor- 
matk>n  they  need. 

La  Familia  de  Hoy  combines  a  t}inrK>nthly 
magazine,  a  series  of  informatxxial  features 
on  the  Univiskxi  network  and  an  "800"  hotline 
to  disseminate  critical  informatkxi  arxj  give 
Hispank:  Americans  a  better  chance  to  navi- 
gate the  complexities  of  daily  life  fiere.  La 
Familia  de  Hoy,  devek)ped  t>y  Whittle  Commu- 
nicatkxis,  has  created  a  communk:atkxis 
bridge  for  U.S.  Hispanics  by  addressing  issues 
wtMch  face  the  American  public  at  large. 
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Since  last  March,  La  Familia  de  Hoy  has 
covered  topks  such  as  drugs,  educaikMi. 
AIDS,  and  tfie  environment— topics  whk:h  hoM 
tremendous  bearing  on  the  lives  of  Hispank: 
Americans. 

An  example  of  ttie  dramatk:  impact  La 
Familia  de  Hoy  n  having  on  its  Hisparac  audh 
ence  are  the  requests  it  has  generated  from 
polk»  departments  across  the  country  to  use 
an  artk:le,  Threat  to  Gangs,"  as  part  of  their 
gang  task  force  coflateral.  TTie  artnle  details 
the  psychokigy  beNnd  the  devekipment  of 
gangs  and  provkles  informatkxi  on  parents' 
roles  in  counteracting  their  chiklrens'  attractxxi 
to  vkjlerrt  youth  gangs. 

Anottier  example  of  tfie  interactkxi  t>etween 
La  Familia  de  Hoy  and  its  audwnce  was  the 
phenomenal  response  to  a  La  Familia  de  Hoy 
TV  segment  on  advk»  to  battered  women. 
More  than  15,500  calls  were  received  by  tfie 
Natx>nal  Domestx:  Vk)lence  Hotline  between 
April  and  June,  1990  as  a  result  of  ttie  broad- 
casts. 

La  Familia  de  Hoy  has  also  featured  aspira- 
tional  stories  depcting  the  successful  personal 
triumphs  of  "First  Daughter-in-Law"  Columba 
Bush,  educator  Jaime  Escalante,  Congress- 
woman  lleana  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  astronaut 
Franklin  Chang  Diaz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  this  outstanding  informatkxi 
source.  La  Familia  de  Hoy,  that  is  helping  inv 
prove  the  quality  of  life  for  Hispank:  Amerkxuis 
in  New  Mexkx>  and  tfie  Natkxi. 


NA-nONAL  RECREATIONAL  TRAILS 
FUND  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETTU 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Natk>nal  Recreatkxial  Trails  Fund 
Act  of  1991  whk:h  woukl  create  a  trust  fund 
out  of  ttie  taxes  currentty  t)eing  paid  on  norv 
highway  recreatkxial  fuel  used  on  or  near 
trails.  Money  from  the  trust  fund  wi  be  used 
to  maintain  and  enlarge  tfie  Nation's  rec- 
reational trail  system. 

The  bill  woukf  also  create  an  advisory  com- 
mittee comprised  of  hikers,  cross-country  ski- 
ers, off-highway  motorcyclers,  snowmobilers, 
horset>ack  riders,  all-terrain  vefik:le  riders, 
bk;yclers,  and  four-wfieel  vefik:le  drivers. 

This  bin  wouM  not  produce  higher  taxes. 
When  you  tank  up  your  snowmobile  or  otfier 
recreatkxial  vehk:te,  you  pay  a  Federal  gaso- 
line tax.  Currently,  tfiat  tax  on  gasoline  used 
for  recreatkxi  goes  to  buikf  highways.  Even 
more  at>surd  is  tfie  fact  tfiat  you  pay  a  tax  on 
tfie  fuel  you  use  to  fill  your  camp  stove,  and 
tfiat  money  also  goes  to  tfie  highway  trust 
fund.  I  think  it  makes  more  sense,  and  wouW 
be  more  equitable,  to  spend  that  money  on 
recreatkxial  uses  to  benefit  those  who  have 
pakJ  tfie  taxes. 

A  litUe-over  a  year  ago  ttie  Government  Ac- 
counting Offce  reported  that  ttie  Naion's  Rec- 
reatkxial Trail  System  was  in  serkxa  dsrepair. 
In  tfie  natkxial  forests  akxie,  nearty  59.000 
miles  of  trails  desperately  need  upgndmg  and 
reconstructkxi.  The  GAG  report  also  pointed 
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out  Ihe  harm  that  such  neglect  does  to  tx>th 
recreational  opportunities  and  the  environ- 
ment—making trails  unusuat>le  and  dan- 
gerous, and  causing  significant  resource  dam- 
age. GAO's  explanation  kx  this  failure:  funding 
that  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  and  has 
been  consistenlly  less  tfian  that  needed  to 
keep  trails  in  good  conditxxi. 

This  tiU  creates  a  mechanism  to -alleviate 
this  problem.  Structured  similarly  to  the  motor- 
boat  safety  fund— Walkip-Breaux  fund— the 
trails  fund  receives  tfie  taxes  paid  on  nor>- 
highway  recreatkxial  fuel — that  is,  fuel  used 
on  or  near  trails — arxJ  reserves  tfiat  money  ex- 
pressly for  maintaining  and  improving  rec- 
reational trails.  All  money  received  by  the  fund 
is  disbursed  annually  to  the  States,  which 
must  have  programs  of  their  own  at  a  State 
level.  The  States  then  select  tfie  trail  propos- 
als to  fund. 

The  most  sensitive  part  of  the  bill  is  its  pro- 
visions for  allocating  rraneys  that  result  mostly 
from  motorized  recreatkxi  so  that  non- 
motorized  recreatkxi  can  still  benefit.  The  t)ill 
strikes  a  careful  t>alance  In  this  area,  guaran- 
teeing txith  motorized  arnj  nonmotorized 
recreation  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of  each 
State's  Traits  Act  furxfing.  The  remaining  40 
percent  will  be  alkxated  t}y  the  State  to  fund 
projects  that  provide  for  the  greatest  number 
of  recreational  purposes  and  provide  for  inno- 
vative recreatx)nal  trail  sharing  to  accommo- 
date motorized  arxl  nonmotorized  recreational 
trail  use. 

It  stKXJkJ  be  noted  ttiat  Vhe  txll  explicitly  does 
not  alter  existing  land  management  practices. 
Current  use  designation  would  rwt  be  affected 
by  any  provision  in  the  act. 

Recreatnnal  opportunities  are  part  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  Wisconsin,  and  they  should  be 
part  of  ttie  quality  of  life  in  all  regions  of  the 
country.  Our  Nation  lias  many  miles  of  snow- 
rrabile,  eiK-terrain,  hiking,  biking,  and  other 
racreatkxial  trails  and  this  legislation  would 
provide  needed  financiai  assistance  for  these 
facilities. 

The  bill  bas  support  from  a  wide  range  of 
organizations  ttiat  recognize  ttie  importance  of 
mainiaining  safe  and  well-managed  rec- 
realkinal  trails  for  all  users.  Supporting  organi- 
zatnrYS  inckjde: 

American  Horse  Council. 

American  Recreation  Coalition. 

Brackenridgre  Stables,  Inc. 

Back  Country  Horsemen  of  America. 

Blue  Rlblwn  Coalition. 

Cowboy  Symposium. 

Fox  Creek  Pack  Station. 

International  Snowmobile  Touriam  Coun- 
cil. 

Low  Country  Equine  Association. 

New  Jersey  Horse  Council. 

Minnesota  Office  of  Tourism. 

Montana  Horse  Council. 

National  Campers  and  Hikers  Association. 

National  Campground  Owners  Association. 

Natrona  County  Parks  Department. 

New  Hampetilre  Horse  Council. 

New  Hampahlre  Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment. 

Soathem  New  England  Trails  Conference. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

Utah  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

Vermont  Asaoclation  of  Snow  Travelers. 
Inc. 

Vermont  Department  of  Forests,  Parks. 
Recreation. 

Wyoming  Department  of  Commerce. 
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National  Association  of  Wheelmen. 

I  Insert  ttie  tMll  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
the  Recxwd: 

H.R.  1155 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Conijress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Tbls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

Tlie  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  has  success- 
fully and  equitably  provided  the  means  for 
improvements  in  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's highway  infrastructure,  such  success 
being  largely  attributable  to  the  Fund's 
"use-fee"  structure,  that  being  the  directly 
proportionate  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  highway  use  (as  measured  in  fuel 
consumption)  and  the  amount  each  user  pays 
into  the  Fund; 

(2)  the  "user-fee"  concept  requires  that 
nonhighway  fuels  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
highway  benefits,  a  noticeable  deviation 
from  this  policy  being  the  taxation  of  rec- 
reational fuel  not  used  on  Federal  highways. 

(3)  like  highways,  the  national  infrastruc- 
ture of  recreational  trails  and  back  country 
terrain  must  be  constructed  and  maintained, 
but  such  construction  and  maintenance  has 
historically  received  less  than  adequate 
funding; 

(4)  efforts  to  more  perfectly  apply  a  "user- 
fee"  concept  to  the  financing  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  Infrastructure,  both  on 
highways,  and  for  recreational  purposes  off 
the  highway,  will  likely  enhance  the  success 
of  both  endeavors;  and 

(5)  it  is  both  equitable  and  prudent,  for 
safety,  environmental  protection,  and  rec- 
reational reasons,  to  assure  availability  of  fi- 
nanaial  means  to  maintain  and  improve  rec- 
reational trails  and  back  country  terrain  by 
reserving  for  those  purposes  a  portion  of  fuel 
use  taxes  imposed  on  fuels  for  recreational 
use  not  occurring  on  Federal  highways. 

SEC.  3.  CREATION  OF  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
TRAIL  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"SEC.   9811.    NATIONAL    RECREATIONAL   TRAILS 
TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Recreational  TYails  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated, credited,  or  paid  to  it  as  provided  in 
this  section,  section  9503(c)(6),  of  section 
9602(b). 

"(b)    ElXPENDITURES    FROM    TRUST    FUND.— 

Amounts  in  the  National  Recreational  Trails 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  in 
apppopriations  Acts,  for  making  expendl- 
tureB  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Fund  Act  of  1991." 

(b)  Deposit  of  Unrefunded  Highway 
Trust  Fund  Moneys.— Section  9503(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing Dew  paragraph: 

"(•)  TRANSFERS  FROM  THE  TRUST  FUND  FOR 
NCNIIGHWAY  RECREATIONAL  FUEL  TAXES.— 

"(A)  Transfer  to  national  recreational 
TRAILS  TRUST  FUND.— The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually pay  trom  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
into  the  National  Recreational  Trails  Trust 
Fund  amounts  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
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retary)  equivalent  to  0.5  percent  of  total 
Highway  Trust  Fund  receipts,  as  adjusted  by 
Secretarjr  pursuant  to  subjMragraph  (B). 

"(B)  APJUSTMENT  OF  PEHCENTAOE.— 

"(1)  III  GENERAL.- Not  more  ftrequently 
than  onoe  every  3  years,  the  Secretary  may 
increase  or  decrease  the  percentage  of  High- 
way Trust  Fund  receipts  paid  into  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund  to 
more  accurately  reflect,  in  the  Secretary's 
estimation,  revenues  received  trom  non- 
highway  recreational  fuel  taxes. 

"(11)  AMOUNT  OF  ADJUSTMENT.— The  amount 
of  an  adjustment  in  the  percentage  stated  in 
clause  (1)  shall  be  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  that  percentage  In  effect  at  the  time  the 
adjustment  is  made. 

"(Ill)  Use  of  data.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  use  of  data  on  off-highway  recreational 
vehicle  registrations  and  use  in  making  an 
adjustment  under  clause  (i). 

"(C)  DEFINITIONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Nonhighway  recreational  fuel 
TAXES. — ^The  term  'nonhighway  recreational 
fuel  taxes'  means  the  taxes  under  sections 
4041,  4081,  and  4091  (to  the  extent  attributable 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  financing  rate) 
with  respect  to  fuel  used  as  nonhighway  rec- 
reational fuel. 

"(11)  Nonhighway  recreational  fuel.— 
The  term  'nonhighway  recreational  fuel' 
means — 

"(1)  fuel  used  in  vehicles  and  equipment  on 
recreatidnal  trails  or  back  county  terrain, 
including  use  in  vehicles  registered  for  high- 
way use  when  used  on  recreational  trails  or 
back  country  terrain;  and 

"(II)  fUel  used  in  campstoves  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  equipment.";  and 

(2)  by  »triking  paragraph  (2)(C)  and  insert- 
ing the  fbllowlng: 

"(C)  ESCCEPTION  FOR  USE  IN  AIRCRAFT  AND 
MOTORBOATS,  AND  AS  NONHIGHWAY  REC- 
REATIONAL FUEL.— This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary aa  attributable  to — 

"(i)  use  of  gasoline  and  special  fuels  in  mo- 
torboats  or  in  aircraft,  and 

"(ii)  uee  of  gasoline  as  nonhighway  rec- 
reational fuel  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(6)(C)(ii),". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
6421(e)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  off-highway  business  use)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folowing  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Bxception  for  use  as  nonhighway 
RECREATIONAL  FUEL.— The  term  'off-highway 
business  use'  does  not  include  any  use  as 
nonhighway  recreational  fuel  as  defined  in 
section  3503<c)(6)(C)(il).". 

(d)  CijERlCAL  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
sections  for  sul>chapter  A  of  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.    9611.    National    Recreational    Trails 

Trust  Fund.". 
SEC.  4.  NA'nONAL  RECREATIONAL  TRAILS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  IN  General.— The  Secretary,  using 
amounts  available  in  the  Fund,  shall  admin- 
ister a  program  allocating  moneys  to  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  providing  for  and 
maintaining  recreational  trails. 

(b)  State  Eligibility.- 

(1)     TlANSmONAL     PROVISION.— Until      the 

date  that.  Is  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  moneys  under  this  Act.  a  State  shall 
be  ellglUle  to  receive  moneys  under  this  Act 
only  If  Such  State's  application  proposes  to 
use  the  moneys  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
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(2)  Permanent  provision.— On  and  after 
the  date  that  is  3  yean  after  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  moneys  under  this  Act  only  if— 

(A)  the  State  has  established  a  State  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Board  on  which 
both  motorized  and  nonmotorized  rec- 
reational trail  users  are  represented; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  imposes  a 
tax  on  nonhi^hway  recreational  fuel,  the 
State  by  law  reserves  the  revenues  from  that 
tax  for  use  in  providing:  for  and  maintaining 
recreational  trails; 

(C)  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  des- 
ignated the  State  official  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  administering  moneys  received 
under  this  Act;  and 

(D)  the  State's  application  proposes  to  use 
moneys  received  under  this  Act  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(C)  ALLOCATION  OF  MONEYS  IN  THE  FUND.— 

(1)  Administrative  costs.- No  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  expenditures  made  annually 
trom  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost 
to  the  Secretary  for— 

(A)  approving  applications  of  States  for 
moneys  under  this  Act; 

(B)  paying  expenses  of  the  National  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Committee;  and 

(C)  conducting  national  surveys  of  non- 
highway  recreational  fuel  consumption  by 
State,  for  use  in  making  determinations  and 
estimations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Allocations  to  states.— 

(A)  Amount.— Amounts  in  the  Fund  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  administrative 
costs  described  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  al- 
located and  paid  to  the  States  annually  in 
the  following  proportions: 

(1)  Equal  amounts.— SO  percent  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  allocated  equally  among  el- 
igible States. 

(ii)  Amounts  proportionate  to  non- 
highway  RECREIATIONAL  FUEL  USE.— 50  percent 

Of  such  amounts  shall  be  allocated  among  el- 
igible States  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nonhighway  recreational  fuel  use  during  the 
preceding  year  in  each  such  State,  respec- 
tively. 

(B)  Use  of  DATA.— In  determining  amounts 
of  nonhighway  recreational  fuel  use  for  the 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(li),  the  Sec- 
retary may  consider  data  on  off— highway 
vehicle  registrations  in  each  State. 

(d)  Use  of  Allocated  Moneys.— 
(1)  Permissible  uses.- a  State  may  use 
moneys  received  under  this  Act  for — 

(A)  maintenance  of  existing  recreational 
trails,  including  the  grooming  and  mainte- 
nance of  trails  across  snow; 

(B)  restoration  of  areas  damaged  by  usage 
of  recreational  trails  and  back  country  ter- 
rain; 

(C)  construction  of  new  trails  where  a  rec- 
reational need  for  such  construction  is 
shown; 

(D)  acquisition  of  easements; 

(E)  acquisition  of  fee  simple  title  to  prop- 
erty trom  a  willing  seller,  when  the  objective 
of  the  acquisition  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
acquisition  of  an  easement  or  by  other 
means; 

(F)  development  of  trail-side  and  trail-head 
facilities  that  meet  goals  Identlfled  by  the 
National  Recreational  Trails  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; 

(G)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  percent 
of  the  amount  of  moneys  received  by  the 
State,  operation  of  environmental  protection 
and  safety  education  programs  relating  to 
the  use  of  recreational  trails; 

(H)  development  of  urban  trail  linkages 
near  homes  and  workplaces:  and 
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(1)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  7  percent  of 
the  amount  of  moneys  received  by  the  State, 
administrative  costs  of  the  State. 

(2)  Use  not  permitted.— a  State  may  not 
use  moneys  received  under  this  Act  for  con- 
demnation of  any  kind  of  interest  in  prop- 
erty. 

(3)  Grants.- 

(A)  In  general.- a  State  may  provide 
moneys  received  under  this  Act  as  grants  to 
private  individuals,  orgranlzations,  city  and 
county  governments,  and  other  government 
entities  as  approved  by  the  State's  Rec- 
reational Trail  Advisory  Board,  for  uses  con- 
sistent with  this  section. 

(B)  Compliance.— A  State  that  issues 
grants  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  estab- 
lish measures  to  verify  that  recipients  com- 
ply with  the  specified  conditions  for  the  use 
of  grant  moneys. 

(4)  Balance  of  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  benefits.— Not  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  moneys  received  annually  by  a 
State  under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for 
benefits  directed  to  motorized  recreation, 
and  not  less  than  30  percent  of  those  moneys 
shall  be  expended  for  benefits  directed  to 
nonmotorized  recreation. 

(5)  Diversified  trail  use.— 

(A)  Requirement.— To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  a  State  shall  expend 
not  less  than  40  percent  of  moneys  received 
under  this  Act  in  a  manner  that  gives  pref- 
erence to  project  proposals — 

(i)  which  provide  for  the  greatest  number 
of  recreational  purposes  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  those  directed  under  the  defini- 
tion of  "recreational  trail"  in  subsection 
(0(5);  and 

(ii)  which  provide  for  innovative  rec- 
reational trail  corridor  sharing  to  accommo- 
date motorized  and  nonmotorized  rec- 
reational trail  use. 

(B)  Compliance.— The  determination  as  to 
whether  a  project  or  grant  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  Recreational  Trail  Advi- 
sory Board. 

(6)  RErruRN  of  moneys  not  expended.— 
Moneys  paid  to  a  State  that  are  not  ex- 
pended or  dedicated  to  a  specific  project 
within  2  years  after  receipt  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  this  subsection  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Fund  and  shall  thereafter  be  reallocated 
under  the  formula  stated  in  subsection  (c). 

(e)  Coordination  of  ACTivrnES.— 

(1)  Cooperation  by  federal  agencies.— 
Each  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  manages  land  on  which  a  State 
proposes  to  construct  or  maintain  a  rec- 
reational trail  pursuant  to  this  Act  is  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  with  the  State  and  the 
Secretary  in  planning  and  carrjrlng  out  the 
activities  described  in  subaection  (d).  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  diminishes  or  in  any  way  al- 
ters the  land  management  responsibilities, 
plans,  and  policies  established  by  such  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  other  applicable  laws. 

(2)  Cooperation  by  private  persons.- 

(A)  Wrttten  assurances.— As  a  condition 
to  making  available  moneys  for  work  on  rec- 
reational trails  that  would  affect  privately 
owned  land,  a  State  shall  obtain  written  as- 
surances that  the  owner  of  the  property  will 
cooperate  with  the  SUte  and  participate  as 
necessary  in  the  activitlea  to  be  conducted. 

(B)  Public  Access.— Any  use  of  a  State's 
allocated  moneys  on  private  lands  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  easement  or  other  legally 
binding  agreement  that  ensures  public  access 
to  the  recreational  trail  improvements  fund- 
ed by  those  moneys. 

(f)  Defohtigns.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 
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(1)  EuoiBLE  state.- The  term  "eligible 
State"  means  a  State  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements stated  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Fund.— The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Fund  established 
by  section  9511  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966. 

(3)  Nonhighway  recreational  fuel.— The 
term  "nonhighway  recreational  fuel"  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  section  9503(cX6)(CXli)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  Recreational  trail.— The  term  "rec- 
reational trail"  means  a  thoroughfare  or 
track  across  land  or  snow  used  for  rec- 
reational purposes  such  as  bicycling,  cross- 
country skiing,  day  hiking,  equestrian  ac- 
tivities, jogging  or  similar  fitness  activities. 
trail  biking,  overnight  and  long-distance 
backpacking,  snowmobillng,  surface  water 
and  underwater  activities,  and  vehicular 
travel  by  motorcycle,  four-wheel  drive  or  all- 
terrain  off-road  vehicles,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  a  "National  Recreation  Trail" 
designated  under  section  4  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1243). 

SEC.    S.    NATIONAL   RECKEATION   TRAILS  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Recreation  Trails  Advisory 
Committee. 

(b)  Members.— There  shall  be  9  members  of 
the  advisory  committee,  8  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  nominations  submitted  by 
recreational  trail  user  orgnizations,  one  each 
representing  the  following  recreational  trail 
uses: 

(1)  Hiking. 

(2)  Cross-country  skiiing. 

(3)  Off-highway  motorcycling. 

(4)  Snowmobillng. 

(5)  Horseback  riding. 

(6)  All  terrain  vehicle  riding. 

(7)  Bicycling. 

(8)  Four-wheel  driving. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  or  an  appropriate 
government  official  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  chairman  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  shall  be  the  government  offi- 
cial referenced  in  subsection  (b),  who  shall 
serve  as  a  nonvoting  member. 

(d)  Terms.— Members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  3  years;  except  that 
the  members  filling  4  of  the  8  positions  shall 
be  initially  appointed  for  terms  of  2  years. 
with  subsequent  appointments  to  thoee  posi- 
tions extending  for  terms  of  3  years. 

(e)  Duties.— The  advisory  conmiittee  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  annually  to — 

(1)  review  utilization  of  moneys  allocated 
to  States  under  this  Act; 

(2)  establish  and  review  criteria  for  trail- 
side  and  trail-head  facilities  that  qualify  for 
funding  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  changes  in  Federal  policy  to  ad- 
vance the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Annual  Report.— The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  present  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities. 

(g)  Reimbursement  for  Expenses. — Mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  committee  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  serve  without  pay,  but. 
to  the  extent  funds  are  available  pursuant  to 
section  4(cXl)<C).  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 
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CONCERN  FOR  BALTIC  SITUATION 
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HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICmOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Michigan  RepUiiicans  at  ttie  State  Republican 
Convention  in  Grand  Rapids,  Ml,  on  February 
16,  1991.  This  resolution  declares  the  Michi- 
gan Republicans'  deep  concern  atxxjt  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Baltic  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  8  years  a  suspension  of 
rules  was  successfully  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  the  convention.  The  resolu- 
tion, requested  t>y  Eleanora  Grigaltis,  voices 
Vne  support  of  the  Michigan  Republicans  for 
the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  catling  on  Congress  to  acknowledge 
and  reaffirm  recognition  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  as  sovereign  natkins. 

After  arguments  for  each  side  were  given. 
the  resolutk>n  passed  overwhelmingly:  1,426 
yes;  82  no;  8  at>stentions.  The  Michigan  Re- 
putjlcans  share  a  great  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  freedom  movements  taking  place 
in  the  Baltic  States. 

I,  akjng  with  the  Michigan  Republicans, 
hope  that  this  situation  will  soon  t>e  behind  us. 
and  ttiat  the  people  of  the  Baltk:  States  will 
soon  be  enjoying  their  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  dear  frierKJs  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  ask  tfiat  the  Michigan  Republican  Bal- 
tic resolution  be  made  part  of  this  Recoro: 

Resolved  that  Michigran  shall  support  dij>- 
lomatlc  initiatives  and  efforts  In  Congress  to 
acknowledge  and  reaffirm  recognition  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia  and  Lithuania  as  independent. 
sovereign  nations. 

Arguments  In  favor: 

On  January  14,  1991  the  Soviet  Union  mas- 
sacred unarmed  civilians  in  Lithuania. 
threatening  to  take  similar  action  in  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  Nevertheless,  with  84  percent 
participation  In  the  referendum  of  February 
9,  1991,  90  percent  of  Lithuanian  voters  cou- 
rageously declared  that  Lithuania  should  be 
a  "sovereigm.  democratic  republic". 

The  U.S.  government  recognized  the  inde- 
pendent governments  of  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia  in  1922  and  has  never  recognized 
the  incoriwratlon  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Michigan  Republicans  should  lend  support 
to  the  efforts  of  many  Congressional  leaders 
who  are  calling  for  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressures  to  get  Soviet  troops  out  of  the  Bal- 
tic States;  i.e.  suspension  of  favorable  trade 
assistance,  agricultural  subsidies,  ceremo- 
nial meetings. 

In  this  time  of  crisis.  Republicans  must 
stand  by  their  commitment  to  the  National 
Platform  of  1968  which  reads: 

"We  support  the  desire  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  of  all  those  living  in  cat>- 
tlve  nations.  .  .  .  We  support  the  desire  of 
Estonians,  Latvians  and  Lithuanians. 
Ukrainians,  peoples  of  the  Caucuses,  and 
other  people  held  captive  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Arguments  against: 

We  are  currently  allied  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  Gulf  War. 

We  want  to  support  Gorbachev  in  his  ef- 
foru. 

Supporting  the  Baltic  States  could  cause 
Instability  in  that  region. 
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OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  West  Ger- 
mans have  announced  a  serious,  realistic  plan 
to  deal  with  paying  for  the  gulf  war,  a  plan  that 
irx^ludes  a  steep  hike  in  gasoline  taxes.  The 
Wast  German  Government  plans  to  raise  gas- 
oline prices  by  the  equivalent  of  67  cents  a 
gallon.  This  would  bring  their  price  per  gallon 
to  neariy  S4.  Our  gas  prices  hover  around  a 
SI  .10. 

The  West  Germans  have  recognized  a  re- 
ality that  we  refuse  to  face.  We  must  raise  erv 
ergy  taxes.  We  must  raise  energy  taxes  to  im- 
prove energy  efficiency,  increase  America's  in- 
dustrial competitiveness,  address  the  budget 
deficit,  arxj  deal  with  glot>al  warming.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  woukj  impose  a 
tax  on  the  cartxjn  content  of  fuels.  A  tax  on 
caftx^n  emissions  helps  deal  with  each  of 
these  problems. 

Robert  Samuelson,  the  noted  economist, 
provided  in  today's  Washington  Post  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  why  we  need  energy  taxes. 
Any  energy  policy  that  is  not  t}ased  on  energy 
taxes  is  political  hypocrisy,  i  would  like  to  irv 
elude  Mr.  Samuelson's  article  in  the  RECORD: 
JUST  Tinkering  With  Energy — Bush's  Plan 
Avoids  the  Tough  Steps 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

President  Bush's  "national  energy  strat- 
egy." unveiled  last  week,  is  predictably  dis- 
appointing. Conspicuously  missing  is  an  en- 
ergy tax,  which  would  force  Americans  to  in- 
vest more  in  energy  efficiency.  Sadly,  the 
oraSssion  was  virtually  preordained.  Every- 
one wants  more  conservation,  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment and  lower  oil  imports.  But  most 
Americans  don't  think  they  should  suffer  the 
least  inconvenience  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
goals— and  politicians,  despite  the  object  les- 
son of  the  Gulf  war,  won't  tell  them  other- 
wise. 

It's  an  impossible  combination.  You  can't 
easily  promote  conservation  without  an  en- 
ergy tax.  By  themselves,  market  prices  are 
too  erratic  to  provide  reliable  signals  about 
whether  it  pays  to  invest  in  more  fuel-effl- 
ciwit  cars  or  lower-wattage  light  bulbs.  In 
1980.  "real"  oil  prices  (in  constant  1990  dol- 
lars) averaged  $43  a  barrel.  By  1986,  they  had 
dropped  to  $17  a  barrel.  Last  year  the  month- 
ly avereiges  varied  between  $15  and  $33  a  bar- 
rel. The  fickleness  of  consumers  means,  in 
turn,  that  companies  that  want  to  sell  en- 
ergy efficiency  can't  build  a  market. 

To  be  fair,  the  political  hypocrisy  on  this 
matter  is  bipartisan.  Sen.  Timothy  Wirth  of 
Colorado  typifies  Democrats  who  last  week 
criticized  the  White  House  plan  for  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasizing  conservation.  But 
Wlrth's  own  energy  plan  also  avoids  a  tax. 
Given  this  consensus,  what  we  can  expect  is 
an  energy  debate  in  which  environmentalists 
and  energy  producers  peddle  equally  mis- 
leading solutions. 

Producers  think  energy  should  be  like  poi)- 
corn:  You  should  buy  as  much  as  you  want 
and  can  afford.  Trust  the  market.  To  them, 
energy  policy  means  removing  regulations 
that  limit  production.  Environmentalists  re- 
gard energy  consumption  as  a  sin  that  can  be 
curbed— painlessly  to  most  of  us — by  regula- 


tions. Their  current  pet  scheme  would  raise 
fuel-mileage  standards  for  new  cars  trom  to- 
day's 21.5  miles  per  gallon  to  about  40  mpg 
by  2001.  There's  always  a  technological  fix  if 
only  government  would  order  Industry  to 
make  iV 

Interestingly,  the  Bush  plan  includes  both 
approadhes.  It  would  expand  energy  supplies 
by  authorizing  oil  production  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  It  would  also  seek 
to  revive  nuclear  power.  At  the  same  time, 
the  plan  seeks  to  cut  oil  use  by  forcing— 
mainly  through  regulation — the  auto  indus- 
try to  make  millions  of  cars  that  bum  "al- 
ternative fuels"  (such  as  methanol)  in  addi- 
tion to  gasoline.  By  2005,  the  plan  envisions 
80  millicn  dual-use  vehicles  on  the  road. 

That's  ambitious  but  Is  it  feasible?  Meth- 
anol may  cost  22  to  43  percent  more  than 
gasoline,  estimate  economists  Margaret 
Walls  and  Alan  Krupnick  of  Resources  for 
the  Future,  a  research  group  here.  Most  peo- 
ple won't  buy  "alternative  fuels"  unless  gas- 
oline irlces  rise  enough  to  close  the  gap. 
Conveniently,  the  Bush  plan  assumes  that 
this  will  happen. 

In  geberal,  using  regulations  to  shape  en- 
ergy consumption  is  tougher  than  it  looks. 
Consider  car-mileage  standards.  To  reach  40 
mpg,  attto  companies  would  probably  shift  to 
smaller  cars.  Americans  who  want  bigger 
cars  would  keep  the  ones  they  have  longer.  If 
fuel  prices  stay  low,  people  will  drive  more. 
This  would  cut  fuel  savings.  And  mileage 
standards  don't  affect  the  half  of  oil  that 
doesn't  go  into  vehicles. 

What's  wrong  with  an  energy  policy  that 
simply  relies  on  the  market  is  that  energy 
isn't  like  popcorn.  Using  energy  involves  po- 
tential costs  for  society  that  aren't  fully  re- 
flected In  market  prices.  The  most  obvious 
costs  are  environmental  (air  pollution  and 
the  possible  impact  of  the  greenhouse  effect) 
and  economic  (losses  from  foreign  supply  dis- 
ruptions). Just  because  the  dangers  aren't 
precise  doesn't  mean  they  should  be  Ignored. 
A  good  energy  policy  is  like  a  good  army:  It 
should  protect  us  against  plausible  harm, 
not  merely  certain  calamity. 

There  is  also  another  problem.  In  a  normal 
markels,  when  people  want  more  of  some- 
thing, producers  can  readily  supply  it.  Not  in 
energy.  We  limit  offshore  drilling,  don't 
automatically  approve  new  electricity  plants 
and  reject  new  nuclear  power.  You  may  or 
may  not  support  these  restrictions.  Some 
may  be  modified.  But  they  won't  vanish.  If 
demand  grows  freely  and  supply  doesn't,  the 
system  ultimately  chokes.  Either  imports 
rise  or  scarcities  occur.  We've  experienced 
the  firet.  and  scarcities — especially  of  elec- 
trlclty--could  emerge  in  the  19908. 

By  dampening  demand,  an  energy  tax 
would  bridge  the  contradiction  between  en- 
ergy a$  a  private  good  (individuals  want  big 
supplies,  low  prices)  and  as  a  public  good 
(using  too  much  creates  problems  for  soci- 
ety). There's  ample  conservation  potential. 
Electricity  demand  could  be  cut  at  least  24 
percent  by  using  the  most  efficient  products 
available,  estimates  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute,  an  arm  of  the  utility  indus- 
try. Significantly,  the  cost  of  these  savings 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  new  power  plants  to 
supply  the  same  electricity. 

To  work,  an  energy  tax  would  have  to  be 
stiff- at  least  20  to  30  percent.  But  it  need 
not  be  a  monster.  It  could  be  phased  in  over 
a  few  years.  The  tax  burden  need  not  rise,  be- 
cause the  energy  tax  could  l>e  relMted  by 
loweriag  other  taxes.  It  would  spur  the  mar- 
ket for  energy  efficiency,  while  giving  con- 
sumers and  businesses  flexibility.  It's  the 
core  of  an  effective  energy  policy.  Until  we 
get  it,  everything  else  is  tinkering. 
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DEMOCRACY  UNDER  SEIGE 

HON.  RICHARD^J.  DURBIN 

OFILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
joined  a  congresskxial  delegatkxi  led  by  Rep- 
resentative Steny  Hoyer,  chairman  of  the 
Commisskxi  on  Security  and  Cooperatk)n  in 
Europe,  whnh  visited  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  to  demonstrate  support  for  the  demo- 
crats aspiratkxis  of  the  Baltk;  peoples.  Our 
visit  is  the  first  by  a  delegatkxi  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  the  Baltk;  States  since 
the  t)kxxlshed  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia  in  Janu- 
ary. We  discussed  the  recent  tragk;  and  brutal 
crackdown  t>y  Soviet  military  forces  with  tfie 
Presklents  of  all  \hree  Baltk:  States.  We  re- 
layed our  strong  belief  that  such  actk>ns  con- 
stitute a  serious  and  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  and 
ot)jectives  of  the  recently  adopted  Paris  Char- 
ter. In  additk>n  to  meetings  with  the  presidents 
we  also  met  with  heads  of  government  and 
ottier  higtwanking  offlcials,  pariiamentary  rep- 
resentatives, and  spokesmen  of  pariiamentary 
oppositk>n,  and  national  minority  groups. 

We  went  on  to  Moscow  to  hold  talks  with 
RSFSR  Supreme  Soviet  Chairman  Boris 
Yeltsin  regarding  the  current  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Unk)n  and  means  of  promoting  democ- 
ratization in  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  in  Riga  Mr.  Hoyer  was 
invKed  to  address  the  elected  representatives 
of  ttie  people  of  Latvia.  This  was  the  first  tnjiy 
competitive  and  freely  chosen  pariiamentary 
body  in  Latvia  since  1940.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Hoyer  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  t}ipartisan 
delegation,  arxj  spoke  of  the  new  worid  order 
as  twing  reflected  in  the  democratic  forces  at 
work  in  the  very  room  in  whch  he  spoke — ^the 
newly  restructured  Latvian  Supreme  Soviet. 
Such  an  order  demands  our  attention  and 
commands  our  solidarity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Hoyer's  address  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  STENY  H. 
HOYER 

President  Gorbunovs,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, fellow  parliamentarians.  On  behalf  of 
all  the  members  of  my  delegation,  which  rep- 
resents both  major  parties  and  speaks  for  a 
broad  spectrum  of  America,  let  me  say  how 
pleased  we  are  to  be  here  today  and  how  sad 
we  are  to  grieve  with  you  the  loss  of  your 
fallen  patriots.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  come  to  Riga  and  to  meet  with 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Lat- 
via. 

All  of  you  became  members  of  Ptu-llament 
in  the  first  election  in  Latvia  since  1940 
whose  process  was  not  controlled  by  one  po- 
litical party  and  whose  outcome  was  not  de- 
cided in  advance.  We  salute  and  congratulate 
you.  You  are  the  living  embodiments  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  all  the  more  praise-wor- 
thy for  persevering  in  uncharted  waters  and 
remaining  hopeful  and  optimistic  through- 
out. 

This  is  my  first  trip  to  the  Baltic  States. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  you 
see  have  not  been  here  l>efore.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  by  no  means  just  a  "get  acquainted" 
meeting.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  had  a  long- 
standing interest  in  the  Baltic  SUtes.  This 
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is  particularly  true  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, which  is  a  unique,  bipartisan  body  In 
the  United  States.  It  combines  legislative 
and  executive  branch  representation  and  is 
mandated  by  law  to  monitor  implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  by  all  of  Its  sig- 
natories, including  the  United  States.  The 
Helsinki  Commission  has  a  tradition  of  close 
ties  with  Baltic  political  activists,  many  of 
whom  have  met  with  Conmiission  Members 
in  Washington,  New  York  and  at  CSCE  con- 
ferences in  Europe. 

Our  presence  here  signals  our  commitment 
to  your  cause.  As  Americans  we  are  very 
concerned  about  the  war  in  the  Middle  E^t 
and  the  danger  faced  by  our  people  in  the 
Gulf.  But  .we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
unmistokable  shift  in  Moscow's  policies 
which  has  led  to  tragic  consequences  In  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania.  This  shift  has  deeply 
troubling  ramifications  for  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions and  hopes  of  creating  a  much  longed- 
for  "new  world  order."  If  the  old  world  order 
was  symbolized  by  the  grim  barrier  enclosing 
Berlin,  the  new  world  order  is  reflected  in 
the  democratic  forces  at  work  in  this  room. 
For  in  this  new  world  order  we  are  talking 
about  the  basic  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
peoples  and  nations  towards  each  other. 

Our  primary  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to 
gather  Information,  to  offer  support  for  your 
magnificent  and  courageous  strides  towards 
democracy  and  freedom,  and  to  demonstrate 
our  solidarity  with  your  goals.  In  our  talks 
with  you  and  with  your  counterparts  in  Lith- 
uania and  Estonia  in  the  next  two  days  we 
will  learn — and  *e  know  we  will  be  inspired. 

Your  labors  both  reflect  Helsinki  Ideals 
and  nourish  and  nurture  their  spirit — a  spirit 
that  brought  political  prisoners  into  politi- 
cal office  and  into  dialogue  with  their  former 
jailers.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Helsinki 
process— which  for  years  grouped  around  the 
table  contending  blocs  in  difficult  and  even 
bitter  negotiation — can  provide  the  frame- 
work in  which  neighbors  may  sit  with  neigh- 
bors to  address  the  sometimes  conflicting 
needs  of  minority  and  majority  populations. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  long  been  active 
in  the  Helsinki  process,  the  values  enshrined 
in  the  Final  Act  and  subsequent  CSCE  docu- 
ments supply  the  guiding  principles  for 
international  relations  and  the  relationship 
between  states  and  their  citizens.  These  val- 
ues include  a  firm  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  to  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-de- 
termination. The  Helsinki  Conunlssion  wel- 
comes the  stated  willingness  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania and  Estonia  to  adhere  to  CSCE  prin- 
ciples and  has  urged  that  they  be  granted  ob- 
server status  in  the  CSCE. 

As  you  know,  after  concluding  our  visit  to 
the  Baltic  States,  we  will  meet  with  Boris 
Yeltsin  in  Moscow  to  gain  his  perspective  on 
the  Baltic  situation  and  on  prospects  for  pro- 
moting democratization  in  Russia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that 
without  democracy  in  Russia,  democracy 
and  freedom  elsewhere  are  threatened. 

We  have  l>een  following  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Russian  Republic  and  we  consider  it  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  the  Russian  Republic  appears 
ready  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia.  We  look  forward  to 
establishing  contacts  with  Mr.  Yeltsin  and 
to  hearing  his  views  on  the  future  of  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States. 

Our  delegation  has  also  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  President  Gorbachev.  We  hope  that 
a  favorable  response  will  soon  be  forthcom- 
ing because  we  believe  it  would  be  extremely 
Important  for  President  Gorbachev  and  other 
political  forces  in  Moscow  to  see  that  the 
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U.S.  Congress  supports  his  efforts  at  democ- 
ratization. But  we  are  deeply  concerned  by 
his  recent  turn  from  his  stated  objective  of  a 
society  under  the  rule  of  law. 

We  would  urge  President  Gorbachev  not  to 
abandon  the  principles  and  policies  that  have 
earned  him  a  role  In  history.  Let  me  quote 
trom  his  extraordinary  address  to  the  United 
Nations  on  December  7,  1988  In  New  York. 

"It  is  also  quite  clear  to  us  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  choice  Is  mandatory.  Its 
non-recognition  is  ft^ugrht  with  extremely 
grave  consequences  for  world  peace.  Denying 
that  right  to  peoples,  under  whatever  pretext 
or  rhetorical  guise,  jeopardizes  even  the 
fragile  balance  that  has  been  attained.  Free- 
dom of  choice  is  a  universal  principle  that 
should  allow  of  no  exceptions. 

It  was  not  simply  out  of  good  intentions 
that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
principle  was  absolute.  We  were  driven  to  it 
by  an  unbiased  analysis  of  the  objective 
trends  of  today." 

We  hope  that  President  Gorbachev's  ap- 
pointment of  new  negotiating  teams  to  the 
Baltic  States  indicates  a  readiness  to  return 
to  political  means  of  resolving  political 
problems.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  everyone 
if  he  turned  his  back  on  his  own  legacy.  Let 
us  recognize  anew  that  it  is  better  to  avert 
wrongs  than  to  atone  for  them;  it  is  wiser  to 
keep  friends  than  to  lose  them.  And  we  hope 
to  convey  that  messag^e  to  President  Gorba- 
chev in  person. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
come  to  the  Baltic  States  with  full  hearts 
and  open  minds.  We  mourn  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  January  and  we  pray  that  our  efforts 
to  foster  democracy,  human  rights  and  the 
self-determination  of  peoples  will  honor 
their  memory.  And  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  you— their  representatives, 
and  our  colleagues. 

"Visu  labako  Jums,  un  novelu  Jums  Dieva 
svetibu."  ("All  the  best  to  you,  and  nnay  God 
bless  you.") 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  PEO- 
PLE WHOSE  FUNDS  ARE  TIED  UP 
IN  CLOSED  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  ttiat  would  provide  tax  relief 
for  people  wtwse  funds  are  tied  up  in  ck>sed 
financial  institutkxis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  this  legislation  in 
Rhode  Island  and  I  twiieve  we  owe  it  to  ttie 
thousands  of  people  whose  dreams  are  on 
hokJ  until  this  crisis  is  resolved. 

In  my  home  state  of  Rhode  Isiarxj,  the  cot- 
lapse  of  ttie  State's  private  insurance  fund 
forced  the  Governor  to  ctose  credit  unions  and 
tianks  on  January  1  and  unfortunately  a  num- 
ber of  the  credit  unkKis  have  yet  to  reopen. 

What  ttiis  means  to  people  around  ttie 
country  are  dramatic  news  stories  about  ttie 
deepening  recesskxi  and  credit  crunch  in  New 
England.  What  tNs  means  to  thousands  of 
people  in  Rhode  Island  is  a  struggle  to  survive 
in  a  State  suffering  from  the  same  recesston 
ttiat  has  so  severely  hurt  the  entire  regnn. 
Some  people  wtiose  funds  are  bkKked  are 
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serving  their  country  in  the  Persian  Gutf.  Oth- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs  and  can't  access  the 
savings  they  thought  would  see  them  through 
this  time. 

Thousands  of  worldng  people  who  have 
been  saving  for  years  to  make  their  own 
dreams  come  true  are  now  putting  those 
dreams  on  hold  as  they  struggle  to  rebuild 
their  lives— and  new  banic  accounts. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  State  wtx>  has  not 
been  touched  by  this  crisis.  I  hear  every  day 
from  friends  and  family  memtiers  wtiose 
money  is  tied  up  in  closed  accounts  and  my 
office  receives  new  calls  each  day  from  peo- 
ple wtK)  are  being  affected  by  this  drastic  cri- 
sis. 

Last  weetc  I  joined  ttie  other  members  of  the 
delegation  in  introducing  legislation  that  would 
help  States  in  the  same  situation  as  Rhode  Is- 
land by  providing  emergency  loans  or  allowing 
the  State  to  issue  tax  exempt  bonds.  Rep- 
resentative Machtley  and  I  have  also  intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  Rhode  Island  small 
businesses  hurt  by  this  crisis  eligible  for  disas- 
ter k>ans  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tkxi. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  fourth  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  will  help  individuals  directly  af- 
fected by  this  crisis. 

If  your  taxes  are  withheld  from  your  salary, 
you  don't  owe  money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
But  many  people  wtK>  estimate  their  tax  pay- 
ment or  owe  taxes  beyond  the  amount  with- 
held from  tfieir  pay  put  money  aside  all  during 
ttw  year  to  pay  taxes  in  April.  And  now  that 
money  is  not  available. 

The  legislatkm  I  am  introducing  extends  tax 
relief  to  people  based  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
ttiey  owe  arid  ttie  amount  of  money  tied  up  in 
a  closed  financial  institution.  No  one  can  defer 
payment  of  more  money  than  is  in  a  cbsed 
accourrt  This  measure  woni  allow  anyone  to 
get  away  with  anything,  but  it  will  provide  jus- 
tKe  to  people  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  don't  have  ttie  money  ttiey  need  to  pay 
taxes  due. 

These  provisions  are  kjentk:al  to  legislation 
introduced  in  ttie  Senate  by  Rhode  Island's 
Senators  John  Chafee  and  Claiborne  Pell. 
However,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  also  irvdudes  two  provisions  drafted  in 
response  to  caHs  vra  received  from  a  group  of 
constituents  wtx)  have  encountered  specific 
tax  problems. 

When  you  sell  your  house  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue ServKe  Code  alk)ws  you  to  take  up  to  2 
years  to  buy  a  riew  house  or  ottienwise  rein- 
vest your  profits.  At  tfie  end  of  that  time,  if  you 
have  not  reinvested  the  money,  you  are  as- 
sessed taxes  on  ttie  capital  gain  you  made 
wtwn  you  sold  the  house. 

Now  just  imagine  ttiat  you  soM  your  house 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1989  and  then  you  were 
looking  for  a  house  to  buy.  Maybe  it  took  you 
awhile— you  were  kx)king  for  just  the  right 
house  at  a  good  price,  interest  rates  were  high 
and  you  were  waiting  for  them  to  come  down. 
Tliere  are  many  reasons  why  you  might  not 
have  bought  ttie  house  rigtit  away.  And  be- 
sides, you  had  2  years  according  to  the  IRS 
rules. 

Fast  forward  to  1991.  You're  ready  to  buy 
and  then  the  credit  union  where  you  put  the 
money  doses  as  part  of  a  bank  holiday.  You 
may  not  even  tiave  t)een  all  ttiat  worried  at 
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firtt  but  then  your  credit  unkKi  doesn't  get 
Federal  insurance  and  cani  reopen  and  sud- 
denly ttie  IRS  calls  and  says  you  owe  taxes 
on  that  money  that's  sitting  in  the  closed  ac- 
count. And  you  can't  access  that  money  or  the 
money  you  need  to  pay  t^xes  on  it. 

Thus,  in  the  case  that  assets  have  been  fro- 
zen in  a  financial  institution  for  more  than  5 
days,  this  provision  suspends  ttie  deadline  to 
reinvest  ttie  profits  from  the  sale  of  a  home. 
The  suspension  will  tiokj  for  up  to  5  years  or 
until  such  time  as  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
net  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  home 
has  t)een  released  from  frozen  accounts. 

I  have  constituents  who  are  in  this  difficult 
situation  and  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
so  that  no  one  in  Rhode  Island  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  country  will  suffer  from  this  type  of 
unwarranted  penalty. 

The  second  addition  to  this  legislation  will 
protect  seniors  over  ttie  age  of  70  who,  under 
current  IRS  regulations,  are  required  to  with- 
draw a  certain  percentage  from  ttieir  IRA  ac- 
count. If  that  amount  is  not  withdrawn,  the 
money  is  taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate.  If 
you're  over  70  and  you  live  in  Rhode  Island, 
your  IRA  coukj  t>e  frozen  in  a  closed  financial 
institution.  And  senior  citizens  shouldn't  be  pe- 
nalized with  higher  taxes  tjecause  of  some- 
ttiing  t)eyond  their  control. 

The  situation  we  face  is  that  IRS  regulations 
ttKt  were  meant  to  protect  people  who  sell 
their  home  and  txjy  a  new  one  arid  senior  citi- 
zens wtio  have  saved  money  in  an  IRA  will 
not  unfairiy  penalize  ttiose  same  people  be- 
cause of  the  bank  holiday. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  legislation  not  only  t)ecause  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  need  your  help  today,  but  also 
because  others  may  need  this  help  tomorrow. 


WHO  WILL  STOP  THE  REIGN? 


I  HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  early 
reports  Tuesday  from  inside  Kuwait  City,  it  ap- 
pears that  Saddam  Hussein's  campaign  of 
lies,  torture,  terrorism,  and  fear  is  crumbling  at 
the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Iraqi  sokjiers  have  surrendered 
in  the  last  48  hours,  many  walking  toward 
enemy  tanks  and  thanking  their  captors.  It  ap)- 
pears  ttiat  the  lit)eration  of  Kuwait  is  near 
completion. 

However,  as  we  offer  our  hopes  and  pray- 
ers for  our  troops  txavely  fighting  on,  let  us 
not  forget  "The  Reput)lic  of  Fear,"  as  one 
sctiolar  termed  Iraq,  that  Hussein  tias  estat> 
llshed  in  the  Mkldle  East. 

We  cannot  erase  the  memory  of  ttie  nightly 
terrorist  attacks  Hussein  leveled  at  innocent 
Israelis.  Just  as  recently  as  Monday  evening, 
as  Pennsylvania  reservists  were  preparing  for 
dinner  in  Saudi  Aratiia  and  Saddam  Hussein 
was  claiming  ttiat  his  troops  were  withdrawing 
ffom  Kuwait,  a  Scud  missile  landed,  claiming 
many  Amerk:an  lives.  Our  intelligence  reports 
rtow  confirm  our  worst  fears:  Iraqi  forces  were 
armed  with  chemical  weapons  to  use  against 
American   soMiers   wtien   the   ground   baVt\e 
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began.  For  41  days,  we  have  been  witness  to 
the  terror  and  fear  that  have  plagued  Iraq's 
MkJdIe  East  neighbors  for  10  years. 

The  Republic  of  Fear  must  end  with  this 
war.  We  owe  no  less  to  the  American  sokliers 
and  tiieir  families  who  have  witnessed  first 
hand  ttie  ruthlessness  of  Hussein's  reign  of 
terror.  We  owe  nottiing  less  to  our  Israeli  allies 
wtK)  have  been  terrorized  by  ttie  Iraqis,  and 
indeed,  we  owe  nothing  less  to  the  citizens  of 
Kuwait  wtio  have  seen  ttieir  country  and  citi- 
zens ravaged  t>y  this  tyrant. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
excellent  artKles  written  by  Rk:tiard  Cotien 
whk;h  dramateally  illustrate  wtiy  we  entered 
this  tiettle.  Cohen  correctly  points  out  that 
"History  teaches  so  many  lessons  it  seems  to 
speak  in  double  talk."  The  future  is  both  an 
enormous  challenge  and  yet  an  opportunity  for 
us  in  the  MkJdIe  East.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
meet  this  opportunity  as  bravely  and  as  stu- 
diously as  our  soldiers  have  done  thus  far  in 
the  war. 

Stop  Saddam  Now 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
Jerusalem. — If  the  prospect  of  one's  hang- 
ing ccrcentrates  the  mind,  then  the  prospect 
of  a  0ol8on  gas  attack  absolutely  rivets  it. 
Understandably  then,  the  line  at  the  Jerusa- 
lem Rubl)er  Shop  stretches  into  the  street. 
Here  Israelis  buy  plastic  sheeting  to  seal 
rooms,  and  here  they  exchange  tips  on  where 
tape  can  be  found. 

Will  Saddam  Hussein  launch  a  chemical  at- 
tack Ijy  missile  on  Israel?  The  betting  here  Is 
that  he  will.  He  has  said  as  much,  apparently 
has  tlte  capability  to  do  so.  and  it  is  in  his 
interest  to  get  Israel  into  the  fight  and  pos- 
sibly shatter  the  Arab  alliance  against  him. 
Like  iAJTierica's  southern  politicians  of  yore 
who  were  easily  intimidated  by  the  single 
issue  of  race,  moderate  Arabs  are  easily  in- 
timld«.ted  by  the  single  issue  of  Israel. 

Israel,  too,  has  its  traditions.  One  of  them 
is  to  look  out  for  Itself.  Another  is  to  make 
the  Arabs  pay  doubly  any  price  extracted 
from  Israel.  Both  traditions  are  logical, 
based,  Israelis  say,  on  the  ways  of  the  Middle 
East.  But  yet  another  tradition  is  emotional 
as  well:  Israel  will  not  countenance  the  kill- 
ing of  children. 

Possibly  the  Israeli  position  is  just  another 
way  of  telling  Saddam  that  he  Is  taken  seri- 
ously here — a  warning  of  sorts.  But  a  warn- 
ing soems  beside  the  point.  The  consensus  is 
that  Saddam  will  not  budge  and  that  war  Is 
inevitable.  Indeed,  Middle  Elast  experts- 
American  as  well  as  Israeli — have  concluded 
that  Saddam  thinks  war  is  the  only  way  out 
for  him.  If  he  can  survive  the  war,  he  can 
emerfe  as  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the 
Arab  world — champion  of  the  Palestinians 
and  tihe  only  leader  in  recent  memory  who 
stood  up  to  Washington.  Victory  Is  defined 
politically.  Ask  a  Texan  about  the  Alamo. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle debate  here  over  whether  sanctions  could 
eventnially  cause  Saddam  to  cry  uncle.  Mid- 
dle E«.8t  experts  here,  exhibiting  more  than  a 
little  contempt  for  their  American  counter- 
parts, consider  Saddam  as  metaphorically 
menamcing  as  President  Bush's  description  of 
him:  R  Hitler.  They  entertain  no  doubts  that 
his  Intention  was  to  take  more  than  Just  Ku- 
wait: the  Gulf  states  for  sure  and  maybe 
Saudi  Arabia  as  well.  The  Iraqi  army  sent 
into  Kuwait  was  overquallfled  for  the  task, 
they  say — a  clear  indication  that  Saddam 
had  something  grander  In  mind. 

Moreover,  Israeli  experts  were  saying  last 
spring   that  Iraq   was  gearing   up  to   make 
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trouble.  While  they  were  being  assured  by 
Washington  that  Saddam's  threats  were  just 
rhetoric  (he  threatened  gas  attacks  against 
Israel),  they  nevertheless  took  these  state- 
ments at  something  like  face  value:  Saddam 
was  up  to  something,  they  warned.  Now, 
with  windows  being  sealed  and  Israeli  tele- 
vision showing  how  to  cope  with  a  gas  at- 
tack, it  Is  small  comfort  to  these  experts 
that  they  were  right. 

Otto  von  Bismarck,  the  Prussian  and, 
later,  German  chancellor,  once  said  that 
"some  damned  foolish  thing  in  the  Balkans" 
would  start  World  War  I.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Serbia.  Now,  something  similar  has  hap- 
pened. The  "damned  foolish  thing"  is  Ku- 
wait, a  Middle  Eastern  Serbia. 

World  War  I  now  comes  to  mind  for  an- 
other reason.  Then  as  now  ultimatums  were 
issued,  armies  were  mobilized,  and  states- 
men, desperately  trying  to  avert  war,  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  timetables  of 
generals.  These  soon  became  controlling,  and 
so  each  nation  went  to  war  before  it  thought 
the  other  was  ready.  They  were  all  ready. 

Something  like  that  seems  to  be  happening 
now— another  deadline,  another  timetable 
set  by  the  military,  another  war  that  may 
well  convulse  and  then  remake  the  region 
and,  yes,  another  war  in  which  "victory" 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  prelude  to  an  even 
worse  war.  In  Israel,  for  instance,  a  virtually 
Balkan  mingling  of  peoples  means  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground  could  be  worse  than  any 
in  the  skies.  For  both  Palestinians  and  Jews, 
the  coming  days  may  mean  even  more  blood- 
shed— happy  days  for  the  area's  abundant 
crop  of  zealots. 

History  teaches  so  many  lessons  it  seems 
to  speak  in  double  talk.  But  the  sealing  of 
rooms  and  the  storage  of  food  is  history  it- 
self; a  defense  against  a  tryant  who  has  used 
gas  against  civilians  and  might  do  so  again. 
This  in  itself  speaks  volumes  about  the  chal- 
lenge the  West  now  faces.  Oil  is  a  factor, 
sure,  and  principle  (the  rule  of  law)  is  yet  an- 
other, but  Saddam  is  his  own  lesson.  He  is  a 
rogue  who  must  be  stopped.  It  is  not  the  Is- 
raelis who  are  convincing  about  that.  It's 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Faces  of  Baghdad 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

She  was  what  you  might  call  a  character. 
She  spoke  a  flamboyant  English  with  a  Brit- 
ish accent,  served  tea,  offered  cookies,  felt 
mildly  inconvenienced  by  the  embargo  and 
denounced  those  who  thought  war  was  com- 
ing as  fools,  unschooled  in  the  ways  of  the 
Middle  East.  A  solution  would  be  found,  a 
settlement  reached.  As  for  her,  she  was  stay- 
ing right  were  she  lived— in  Baghdad. 

And  so  for  me  the  face  of  the  enemy  is  that 
woman.  It  is  also  an  artist  I  met  and  a 
woman  whose  child,  13  months  old,  teetered 
trom  one  near-catastrophe  to  another— a  hot 
cup  of  tea.  a  tray  of  cookies,  a  looming  cof- 
fee table.  These  people,  like  the  woman  with 
the  British  accent,  thought  no  war  would 
come.  For  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
them  being  the  conviction  that  their  tyrant, 
Saddam  Hussein,  was  no  different  than  the 
other  t3rrant8  of  the  region.  War  would  be 
avoided.  It  made  no  sense. 

War  seldom  does.  But  the  reasons  for  this 
one  are  as  compelling  as  any  short  of  imme- 
diate self-defense.  I  say  that  as  someone  who 
Initially  supported  the  slow  working  of  the 
sanctions  but  whose  mind  was  changed  when 
I  spotted  a  brimming  friiit  market  in  Bagh- 
dad. I  say  that  as  someone  who  thinks  a  true 
victory  may  well  be  impossible. 

But  having  been  in  Baghdad  just  a  week 
ago,  I  think  of  more  than  the  people  I  met— 
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people  not  much  different  from  you  and  me — 
or  even  those  I  did  not  but  can  well  imagine: 
for  example,  soldiers  who  are  our  enemy  be- 
cause they  have  no  choice  but  to  wear  a  uni- 
form. I  think  also  of  Saddam  Hussein,  whose 
posters,  pictures,  monuments  and  statues 
were  everywhere.  The  i)resence  of  the  man. 
never  seen  but  always  felt,  suffused  Baghdad. 

In  flights  of  rhetoric.  President  Bush  com- 
pared Saddam  to  Hitler.  In  one  sense,  the 
comparison  was  ridiculous.  Iraq  is  not  Nazi 
Germany,  but  that's  merely  because  it  can't 
be.  It's  a  third  World  country  in  the  Middle 
E^ast.  not  a  historic  power  In  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope. But  in  other  relevant  respects.  Bush 
was  right  on  the  mark.  Iraq  is  a  iwlice 
state— "The  Republic  of  Fear,"  one  scholar 
has  called  it.  Moreover,  Saddam— like  Hitler 
or,  for  that  matter,  Stalin— is  a  thug. 

In  whatever  manner  American  policy  was 
implemented— ineptly  before  the  Aug.  2  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  but  steadier  afterward— it 
was  nevertheless  morally  correct.  In  his  11 
years  in  power,  Saddam  has  made  war 
against  Iran  and  invaded  Kuwait.  He  has 
ruthlessly  dealt  with  his  opponents.  The 
army  he  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait might  well  have  preceded  farther  had 
the  United  States  not  intervened.  He  used 
poison  gas — as  the  phrase  goes— "against  his 
own  people."  From  an  Iraqi  jwrspective,  the 
Kurds  are  not  their  people,  but  they  are  peo- 
ple in  Iraq  nonetheless.  Saddam  made  a 
swipe  at  genocide. 

The  linkage  Saddam  concocted  under  pres- 
sure is  real  enough.  The  Palestinian  question 
must  be  settled.  It  is  true  also  that  incred- 
ibly rich  states  of  the  Middle  East  must 
share  more  of  their  wealth.  Iraq  is  right,  too, 
when  it  insists  that  the  oil  market,  upon 
which  Iraq  depends,  must  be  stabilized. 
These  are  genuine  issues. 

I  came  back  to  the  United  States  to  hear 
people  criticize  the  president.  Yes,  his  execu- 
tion has  not  been  tauntless.  He  should  not 
have  called  Saddam  names,  thereby  possibly 
making  it  impossible  for  the  prideful  Iraqi 
leader  to  reach  a  compromise.  He  should  not 
have  said  the  United  States  would  meet  with 
Iraq  at  any  time  and  then  have  rejected  the 
dates  proposed,  preposterous  as  they  were. 
Maybe  history  will  fault  Bush.  But  my  im- 
pression is  that  nothing  would  have  worked. 
Saddam  was  never  going  to  back  down. 

The  residual  Vietnam  dove  in  me  has  had 
a  hard  time  with  this  war.  The  faces  of  Bagh- 
dad, the  people  I  met  there,  are  still  fi'esh  in 
my  mind.  But  so  too  are  those  of  the  former 
hostages,  the  Iraqis  who  died  under  torture, 
the  bloated  bodies  of  the  dead  Kurds,  the 
people  of  Tel  Aviv  who  were  attacked  by 
Iraqi  missiles  last  night,  and  now.  the  Amer- 
icans who  die  in  combat.  Maybe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  war,  but  this  one,  given 
Saddam's  nature,  comes  close. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN  fflSTORY  AND 
CULTURE  MEMORIAL 


HON.  KWEISl  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolution  155,  a  joint 
resolution  auttXKizing  tlie  Association  for  Afri- 
can-American National  Monument  to  Pronwte 
History  and  Culture,  Inc.  [AANMPHC]  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  environs  to  honor  the  history  and  culture 
of  AfricarvAmericans. 
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My  bin  authorizes  the  AANMPHC  to  estab- 
lish a  menxxial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and/or  its  environs.  The  memorial  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  "standards 
for  placement  of  a  commemorative  woric  on 
certain  lands  in  the  District  of  Cotumbia."  The 
AANMPHC  wiH  be  soleiy  responsible  for  rais- 
ing and  accepting  all  contritxjtions  of  ttie  ex- 
penses to  establish  the  memorial.  My  biH  spe- 
cifically states  that  "No  Federal  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  any  expense  of  ttw  establishment 
of  the  merrxiriai." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  interxJed  to  serve  as 
the  vehicle  for  a  natk>nal  AfricarvAmerican 
monument  Throughout  the  United  States 
there  are  thousands  of  memorials  and  other 
artistk:  works  recognizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  individual  Americans  of  Afrkan  arv 
cestry.  While  I  am  very  appreciative  that  these 
persons  have  been  honored  by  miNnns  of 
Americans,  tfie  contributk>ns  of  the  African- 
Amerk:an  community  as  a  y&nte  have  yet  to 
be  memorialized. 

Our  Nation's  Capitol  is  culturally  diverse  and 
has  many  monuments,  t>ridges,  museums  arxl 
other  structures  commemorating  the  great 
men  and  women  who  strove  to  weave  ttie  true 
ideals  of  democracy  and  liberty  into  America's 
sociocuttural  fatxic.  For  over  500  years,  peo- 
ple of  Afrk^n  descent  have  often  put  family, 
life  and  property  on  the  line  to  defend  their 
constitutionally  rrtandated  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  erectk>n  of  an  Africaiv 
American  nnonument  could  serve  many  pur- 
poses for  not  only  the  AfricarvAmerican  com- 
munity, txjt  also  for  all  America.  A  natkxial 
monument  will  evoke  a  sense  of  prtie  artd  ac- 
complishment for  AfricarvAmericaris  young 
and  old.  With  the  advent  of  a  monument,  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  carry  black  history  month 
from  Fetxuary  through  January.  By  recogniz- 
ing ttie  tremendous  servk»  arid  sacrifice  pro- 
vkJed  this  Natk>n  t>y  African-Americans,  many 
young  people  will  be  atite  to  klentify  with  their 
history  and  culture  and  be  furttier  encouraged 
to  investigate  tfieir  heritage  and  learn  atxxit 
from  whence  they  derived. 

For  Americans,  such  a  memorial  will  go  a 
k>ng  way  to  promote  understanding  between 
AfricarvAmercans  and  ottier  communities.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  finn  believer  that  cultural  edu- 
catk>n  can  bridge  gaps  and  act  as  a  healing 
tialm  among  human  twings.  The  estatsiish- 
ment  of  this  monument  wiN  let  the  worid  know 
of  the  important  devekipments  of  this  Natmn 
and  the  role  AfrKarvAmericans  played  in  nur- 
turing politk:s/govemment,  muse,  theater, 
business,  science,  expkxatksn,  and  a  whole 
plettK)ra  of  areas. 

Edward  W.  BIyden  vyrote  in  1880.  "He  who 
writes  tfie  history  of  nrndem  dviUzabon  will  be 
culpably  negligent  if  he  omits  to  observe  and 
to  describe  the  tslack  stream  *  *  *  which  has 
poured  into  humanity  from  tfie  heart  of  ttie 
Sudan."  This  sentiment  not  only  captures  the 
true  spirit  of  Black  History  Month,  but  it  also 
highlights  my  reasoning  for  working  with  ttie 
AANMPHC  to  devetop  legtslatkxi  to  establish 
an  African-American  monument. 

In  ctosing,  I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  tiill,  and  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  will  give  this  bill  due  and 
prompt  conskleratk>n. 
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NO  NEED  TO  EASE  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  LONGER  COMBINATION  VEHI- 
CLES 


JMI 


HON.  HAKRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attentk>n  a  resoiutkxi  adopted  by 
the  County  Board  of  DuPage  County,  IL,  on 
February  12,  1991,  regarding  a  proposal 
pending  in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  irx^rease  ttie  current  weight  limit  on 
trucks  and  altow  tooger  combination  vehicles 
[LCVs]  for  freight  transport. 

EHminatkxi  of  the  80,000  pound  limit  on 
truck  weight  and  current  restrictions  on  LCVs 
woukl  have  a  number  of  deleterious  effects  on 
our  National  Highway  System,  at  a  tin)e  when 
we  must  use  our  resources  to  solve  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  suburt)an  congestion.  The 
DuPage  Courrty  Board  resolution  succinctly 
outlines  the  safety  issues,  traffic  problems. 
and  overall  stress  on  higtiway  infrastructure 
caused  by  the  altowarwe  of  larger,  heavier  ve- 
hicles on  the  road.  I  share  the  board's  views 
on  ttiis  issue,  arxj  I  commerxl  the  resolution  to 
the  attentton  of  my  colleagues: 
REsoLirncN 

Whereas,  last  year  in  the  United  States 
100,000  people  were  injured  and  4.500  killed  In 
trafllc  accidents  involving  trucks;  and 

Whereas,  car  passengers  are  32  times  more 
likely  to  die  in  a  car-truck  collision  than  the 
driver  of  the  truck;  and 

Whereas,  76*/o  of  the  trucks  in  truck-relat- 
ed accidents  had  broken,  substandard  or  de- 
fective parts,  and  41%  of  them  were  so  poorly 
maintalned  they  were  immediately  ordered 
out  of  service;  and 

Whereas,  longer  combination  vehicles, 
such  as  the  "Turnpike  Double"  (one  truck 
carrying  two  48  foot  trailers)  measuring 
more  than  one-third  the  length  of  a  football 
field  and  weighing  as  much  as  134,000  pounds 
have  an  accident  rate  as  much  as  2-3  times 
that  of  standard  trucks;  and 

Whereas,  the  violent  whip-like  action 
which  occurs  when  trucks  rapidly  change 
lanes  is  3Vi  times  stronger  In  triple  trailer 
truclu;  and 

Whereas,  highway  traffic  safety  and  the 
prevention  of  accidents  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  using  the  Illinois  IntersUte 
Highway  and  Tollway  System;  and 

Whereas,  a  single  truck  carrying  the  maxi- 
mum legal  load  causes  9,600  times  as  much 
damage  to  Dlinois  Highways  as  a  car;  and 

Whereas,  if  heavier  trucks  are  allowed,  the 
public  cost  of  necessary  upgrades  to  bridges 
will  exceed  $4  billion  nationwide;  and 

Whereas,  Illinois  Law  currently  prohibits 
the  vehicle  combinations  known  as  the 
"Turnpike  Double"  and  "Triple"  from  oper- 
ating on  Dlinois  Highways;  Now.  therefore. 
belt 

Raolved,  That  the  County  Board  of  DuPage 
County  hereby  expresses  its  opposition  to  Il- 
linois House  Bill  3618,  which  would  permit 
any  number  of  2&-foot  trailers  to  be  towed  by 
a  single  tractor;  and  be  it  further 

Revived.  That  the  County  Board  of  DuPage 
County  further  expresses  its  opposition  to 
any  legislation,  whether  State  or  Federal, 
which  permits  or  mandates  that  larger  and/ 
or  heavier  combination  vehicles  be  allowed 
to  use  Illinois  Highways;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  Governor  Jim  Edgar.  Senators  Alan 
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Dix(si  and  Paul  Simon,  Samuel  Skinner,  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Michael 
Lan«,  Dlinois  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Illinois  Delegation  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  all  State  Legislators, 
DuPage  Mayors  &  Managers  Conference 
through  the  Division  of  Transportation,  and 
copies  to  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Finance 
Department,  State's  Attorney's  Office,  Attn: 
Anna  Harkins.  County  Board,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Transportation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JACK 
COOPERSMITH 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  the  sad  task  of  informing  the  House  that 
America  has  lost  one  of  its  tjest.  Jack 
Coopersmith,  businessman,  philanthropist,  and 
an  exceptional  gentleman,  passed  away  on 
Tuesday  after  a  long  boiA  with  cancer. 

I  first  met  Jack  8  years  ago  through  his  son, 
Jeffrey,  who  worked  for  me  at  the  time  as  a 
young  and  eager  legislative  assistant.  It  was 
pertiaps  through  Jeffrey  and  his  brothers  and 
sister  that  I  recognized  Jack  Coopersmith's 
finest  attritHites.  He  passed  onto  his  children 
his  l>urning  desire  to  improve  the  world,  to 
give  more  than  you  take,  and  never  to  tread 
on  ttie  easy  path. 

Jack  was  a  gentleman  of  much  good  humor, 
who  delighted  in  the  simple  pleasures.  He 
could  afford  to  eat  in  the  finest  restaurants  in 
the  world,  yet  his  eyes  lit  up  at  a  well-stuffed 
corned  beei  sandwich.  I  remember,  too,  how 
delighted  he  was  a  few  years  ago  when  I  gave 
him  a  neightX)rhood  tour  of  New  York  City  and 
how  interested  he  was  to  learn  atx)ut  the  var- 
ious religious  and  ethnic  communities.  Well 
Into  his  70's  at  the  time,  he  exhibited  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  that  was  both  profourxj  and  in- 
nocent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  goes  out  at  this  sad 
time  to  Jack's  loving  wife,  Esther,  and  his  dear 
and  devoted  children,  Jeffrey,  Connie,  Jona- 
than, and  Ronald,  all  of  whom  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  know,  and  to  his  brothers  Joseph 
arxj  David  and  his  sister  Hilda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enclose  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Jack's  obituary  that  ap- 
peared today  In  ttie  Washington  Post.  The 
ot)itUBry  is  txief,  but  no  article,  no  matter  how 
long,  coukj  begin  to  capture  the  essence  of 
Jack  Coopersmith. 
Jack  Coopersmith.  Real  Estate  Developer 

Jack  Coopersmith,  80,  a  real  estate  devel- 
oper who  specialized  in  service  station  prop- 
ertieB,  died  of  cancer  Feb.  26  at  Sibley  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Mr.  Coopersmith.  who  lived  in  Potomac, 
was  born  in  Washington.  He  graduated  from 
McKlnley  Technical  High  School  and  the  Co- 
lumtjus  University  School  of  Law,  which  is 
now  part  of  Catholic  University. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  in  the 
Army  in  North  Africa  and  Europe,  and  he 
was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action. 

Mr.  Coopersmith  began  his  real  estate  ca- 
reer after  the  war.  He  worked  briefly  for 
Shannon  &  Luchs  and  then  began  bis  own 
busiaess.  He  developed  gas  stations,  many  of 
whlob  he  owned.  He  never  retired. 


He  waa  a  member  of  the  Adas  Israel  Con- 
gregatioa.  the  Samuel  Gompers  Masonic 
Lodge  and  the  Almas  Temple  of  the  Shrine. 

Sui-vivors  include  his  wife.  Elsther  L. 
Coopersmith,  whom  he  married  in  19&4,  of 
Potomac;  four  children,  Jonathan  C. 
Coopersmith  of  College  SUtion,  Tex.,  Con- 
stance R,  Coopersmith  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
Jeffrey  p.  Coopersmith  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Ronald  S.  Coopersmith  of  Potomac;  two 
brothers.  Joseph  and  David  Coopersmith, 
both  of  Silver  Spring,  and  one  sister,  Hilda 
Coopersmith  of  Carmel,  Calif. 


ADDICTED  TO  OIL,  FOREVERMORE 


HON.  GERRY  L  S1TJDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  StUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  New 
Englanders  rely  on  oil  more  than  any  other  re- 
gion—and consequently  pay  more  for  en- 
ergy— w8  are  acutely  aware  of  ttie  need  for  an 
energy  strategy  ttiat  will  sharply  reduce  the 
American  addiction  to  petroleum — both  im- 
ported and  domestk:.  The  administration's  so- 
called  "national  energy  strategy"  released  last 
week  will  not  accomplish  this  goal.  The  weak- 
nesses df  the  strategy  are  well  delineated  by 
the  Cape  Cod  Times  in  today's  edition.  I  conv 
mend  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Energy's  Status  Quo 

Given  that  the  Gulf  War  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent about  Western  dependence  on  Mideast 
oil.  President  Bush's  version  of  a  domestic 
energy  policy  comes  as  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. 

According  to  most  of  what  the  president 
has  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  that  policy 
boils  down  to  providing  more  oil.  The  alter- 
native— developing  and  improving  additional 
energy  resources — seems  to  have  been  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Bush's  administration  has  had  18 
months  to  produce  an  energy  policy,  six 
months  of  which  have  an  oil  war  written  all 
over  them.  Yet  the  energy  proposal  Mr.  Bush 
sent  to  Congress  this  month  seems  oblivious 
to  the  fatt  that  half  a  million  Americans  and 
their  allies  are  under  fire  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  now  in  Irsuj  itself. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  elements  of 
the  administration's  energy  program  is  the 
decision  to  open  the  coastal  section  of  the 
Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  drilling. 
The  furor  over  the  grounding  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  in  Prince  William  Sound  in  1989 
closed  that  option — but  only  temporarily,  as 
it  turns  out.  Now  the  ANWR  is  back  on  the 
table.  The  reserve  would  provide  a  relatively 
limited  amount  of  new  domestic  petroleum, 
while  poeing  an  environmental  threat  to  a 
particularly  sensitive  area  of  Alaska's  North 
Slope. 

The  president's  energy  policy  also  would 
streamlise  licensing  procedures  for  nuclear 
power  plants,  making  construction  and  oper- 
ation eatier.  Nuclear  power  is  promoted  as 
oil-independent,  which  it  certainly  is.  But 
what  has  yet  to  be  resolved,  and  may  never 
be,  is  ho*w  to  safely  dispose  of  over-age  nu- 
clear plants  and  their  tons  of  spent  but  high- 
ly radioactive  fuel  rods  once  the  plants'  life- 
span of  some  40  years  expires. 

Furthermore,  the  once-enticing  prospect  of 
cheap  nuclear-generated  electricity  quickly 
proved  illusory.  These  plants  require  con- 
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stant  maintenance.  That  means  expense-con- 
soming-  downtime,  as  any  student  of  the 
trouble-plaerued  Pilgrim  nuclear  plant  can 
attest. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  conservation  meas- 
ures in  the  president's  energy  policy,  includ- 
ing a  requirement  that  10  percent  of  all  pri- 
vate motor  vehicle  fleets— urban  transit 
buses,  for  example — operate  on  cleaner  alter- 
native fuels  such  as  methane,  natural  gas 
and  gasohol  by  the  year  1995.  But  this  is  not 
a  White  House  initiative;  the  requirement  Is 
set  forth  in  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act. 

What's  more.  Bush's  advisers  rejected  two 
proposals  that  should  be  included  in  any  vi- 
sionary energy  policy— revival  of  the  Carter- 
era  tax  credits  for  power  generated  by  renew- 
able resources  such  as  solar  energy  and  wind 
power,  and  funding  for  energy  conservation 
by  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 

The  president's  advisers  resisted,  with  Mr. 
Bush's  approval,  the  concept  of  raising  the 
fuel  efflciency  of  cars  and  trucks  to  an  aver- 
age of  30  or  more  miles  per  gallon.  And  the 
president's  Idea  of  improved  transportation 
efficiency  Is  to  build  even  more  super-high- 
ways to  accommodate  even  more  cars  and 
trucks,  which  would  consume  even  more  oil. 
The  Ideal  of  building  fuel-efficient,  high- 
speed Intercity  rail  transportation  has  prob- 
ably been  derailed. 

Mr.  Bush  has  been  cautioned  that  insistiner 
on  a  tough  national  energy  policy  now  could 
be  a  blow  to  his  re-election  plans.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  he  was  told,  by  Chief  of  Staff 
John  Sununu  and  others,  do  not  want  to  be 
forced  into  smaller,  more  fuel-efficient  cars. 

Maybe  so,  now.  But  a  leader  who  is  as 
strong  an  advocate  for  enlightened  domestic 
energy  policy  as  for  hammering  together  a 
coalition  to  do  war  to  protect  "our  way  of 
life"  could  help  change  that  attitude. 

What  It  comes  down  to  Is  domestic  leader- 
ship. Where  Is  It? 


INTRODUCTION  CERTAIN  NOTICE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary 
purpose  of  rrvy  bill  is  to  ensure  that  charitat>le 
tjeneficiaries  of  charitable  remainder  trusts 
created  or  funded  at  death  are  made  aware  of 
their  financial  stake  in  these  trusts  through  no- 
tk:es  provided  t>y  executors  and  other  fidu- 
ciaries. The  bill  will  not  increase  taxes  on  the 
charitable  beneficiaries  nor  increase,  in  any 
significant  degree,  the  cost  of  administratk>n  of 
a  decedenTs  estate  which  contains  a  bequest 
to  a  charitable  remainder  trust.  The  measure 
is  self-enforcing  in  that  the  ultimate  penalty  for 
failure  to  timely  comply  with  the  notice  require- 
ments fans  on  Vhe  delinquent  executor  or  fidu- 
ciary and  not  on  the  estate  of  the  decedent, 
the  charitable  remainder  trust  or  the  charitable 
beneficiary. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  adopted  these  pro- 
visions as  section  7301  of  H.R.  11,  which 
President  Bush  vetoed.  My  colleagues  aixf  I 
remain  convinced  that  rul^  like  ttiese  requir- 
ing disciosure  to  charities  irnrease  account- 
ability for  monies  destined  for  charity,  help 
protect  the  federal  subskly  represented  by  the 
tax  deductions  or  exemptions  at  play  and  will 
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likely  prevent  charitable  remainders  trusts  from 
becoming  tax  avoklance  devices. 

The  reason  for  the  biH  is  that  public  charities 
including  Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Independent  Sector,  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists,  Audubon  Society,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Educatkxi,  have  fourKi  that  only  2 
States  out  of  50  actually  require  notk»  to  a 
benefttiary  of  a  testamentary  charitable  re- 
mainder trust  of  their  interest  in  the  estate.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  required  tiy  State  law  or  kx:al 
probate  practk^,  the  failure  of  notk:e  may  lead 
to  administrative  atxjses  or  k>sses.  A  numt)er 
of  significant  abuse  situatkxis  have  arisen  in 
recent  years  to  make  ttiese  institutkxis  seek 
the  remedies  prescrit>ed  by  this  bill.  Since  the 
charitat>ld  remainder  beneficiary  often  has  had 
no  notice  of  Its  stake  in  a  testamentary  estate, 
it  cannot  timely  demarxl  accountat)ility  at  the 
stages  of  probate  administratk>n  where  it  is 
most  likely  or  expected  of  nontrust  bene- 
ficiaries wtio  get  notk». 

Another  prot>lem  addressed  by  ttie  bill  is  the 
charity's  lack  of  informatkxi  of  its  financial 
stake  in  a  fully  funded,  and  functkining,  chari- 
tat>le  remainder  trust.  Although  the  convnon 
law  of  trusts  recognizes  ttie  requirement  that  a 
remainder  beneficiary  be  provided  financial  in- 
formatk>n  from  a  fiduciary,  it  is  not  mandated 
t>y  any  State  statute  that  a  fkJuciary  provide 
such  information  to  a  charitable  remainderman 
anti  there  is  no  mechanism,  sfiort  of  a  lawsuit 
in  State  court,  to  require  the  informatkm  from 
the  trustee.  However,  charitable  remainder 
trusts  are  required  by  Federal  law  (IRC  sec. 
6034)  and  procedures  (Revenue  Procedure 
83-32)  to  file  informatkm  returns  with  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Servne.  Giving  the  charity  a 
copy  of  all  the  IRS  returns  filed  by  the  fidu- 
ciary allows  the  charitatile  remainderman  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  supervision  with  re- 
spect to  property  held  in  trust  for  its  benefit 

The  proposed  legislation  also  directs  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  create  one  conv 
prehensive  retum  rather  ttian  the  three  or  four 
whk:h  it  now  requires.  Because  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  that  arises  through  the  irKX>me  tax  ex- 
emption of  these  trusts,  and  the  deductitMlity  of 
charitat>le  contrixjtions,  there  exists  a  Federal 
interest  in  assuring  some  accountatiility  of 
trustees  with  respect  to  their  responsibility,  at 
no  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

EXPIANATON:  NOTICE  TO  CHARITABLE  flEMAINOER  BENE- 
FICIARIES OF  A  DECEDENT'S  ESTATE  DURING  PROBATE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  notice  requirement  applies  to  all  estates 
claiming  a  charitable  contribution  deduction  for 
the  actuarial  value  of  property  passing  to  a 
charitable  remainder  trust — including  transfers 
to  a  pooled  income  fund.  The  bill  requires  the 
executor  or  other  fiduciary,  within  60  days 
after  assuming  his  duties,  to  notify  each  re- 
mainderman atXHJt:  First  the  existence  of  the 
estate;  second,  the  fiduciaries  of  the  estate; 
third,  ottier  charitable  tieneficiaries;  and  fourth, 
approximate  value  of  the  renrtainderman's 
stake  in  tt>e  trust.  The  preftminary  notne  also 
requires  tt«t  the  executor  give  the  remain- 
derman a  copy  of  the  governing  instrument. 

Next,  on  or  before  the  due  date  for  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  retum,  the  charitable  remain- 
derman is  again  notified  of  its  interest  in  the 
decedent's  estate  and  is  provided  with  a  copy 
of  ttie  Federal  estate  tax  retum  arvj  such  ottier 
informatk>n  as  may  t>e  required  by  ttie  IRS. 
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This  second  notice  is  to  provide  the  remainder 
beneficiary  with  up-to-date  information  on  its 
actual  financial  stake  in  the  estate  arxJ  corv 
firms  the  informatkxi  sent  in  ttie  preliminary 
notk».^  The  secorxl  notk:e  reinforces  ttie 
knowledge  that  the  charitabte  beneficiary  is  to 
have  atxxjt  its  stake  in  ttie  trust 

If  the  executor  or  ottier  fiduciary  fais  to  pro- 
vkJe  either  notne.  the  charitable  contribution 
deductkxi  for  the  value  of  the  remainder  inter- 
est is  nondeductible.  As  soon  as  the  proper 
notices  are  provided  the  charitable  remainder 
benefKiaries,  ttie  deductkm  is  aUowable  wittv 
out  prejudice  to  the  estate.  Nonetheless,  the 
executor  or  other  fiductary  may  be  personally 
liat)ie  for  a  failure  to  fHe  penalty— at  ttie  rate 
of  $50  a  day  for  each  day  of  the  faMura— tiut 
the  penalty  is  not  imposed  if  ttiere  was  rea- 
sonatJle  cause  for  not  providing  timely  notice. 
Ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  reasonable  cause. 

EXPLANATION:  NOTICE  TO  CHARITABLE  REMAINDER  BENE- 
FICIARY BY  DISCLOSURE  OF  A  TRUSTS  ANNUAL  INFOR- 
MATION RETURN 

Under  existing  law,  qualified  ctiaritable  re- 
mainder trusts  are  exempt  from  Federal  irv 
come  tax  and  contributkxis  are  deductitile  for 
Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  purposes. 
Federal  law  requires  ttiese  trusts  to  file  with 
IRS  annual  informatkxi  or  tax  returns — IRS 
forms  1041.  1041  A,  4720.  and  5227— on  their 
financial  conditkxi,  and  respond  to  questkxis 
dealing  with  fiduciary  administratk>n.2  Ttiere 
are  approximately  36,000  charitable  remainder 
trusts  presently  filing  form  5227  with  IRS.  IRS 
has  no  audit  program  for  these  returns.  I  am 
advised  ttiat  of  all  the  returns  filed  by  ttiese 
trusts  from  1986  through  1989,  only  17  have 
t^een  audited.  It  is  estimated  tiy  Federal  Gov- 
emment  sources  that  ttiese  trusts  contain  as- 
sets worth  in  excess  of  $2  billkxi,  destined  for 
charitat>le  tienefk^iaries. 

The  second  part  of  ttie  t>ill  requires  ttie  fidu- 
ciary of  a  qualified  charitable  remainder  trust 
to  file  a  copy  of  all  its  IRS  returns  with  ttie 
charitatiie  t)eneficiary  akxig  with  such  other  in- 
formation required  by  IRS.  Ttie  returns  must 
be  filed  with  ttie  charitable  tieneficiary  at  ttie 
same  time  ttiat  the  retum  is  filed  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Servwe.  If  a  fiduciary  fails  to 
timely  or  completely  file  a  retum  with  ttie  ctiar- 
itatiie  tienefkiiary  wittiout  reasonatsle  cause, 
it — ^ttie  fiduciary,  not  ttie  trust— is  liable  for  a 
$10  a  day  penalty  for  each  day  in  whch  the 
failure  continues  but  ttie  penalty  may  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  with  respect  to  ttie  failure  to  file 
any  one  retum.  The  penalty  proviskxi  also  au- 
thorizes ttie  Secretary  to  make  a  written  de- 
mand on  the  fkJuciary  wtich  failed  to  copy  ttie 
charity  on  ttie  retum  and  if  the  fiduciary  again 
fails  to  do  so,  a  further  penalty  may  be  inrv 
posed.  If  ttiere  was  reasonat)le  cause  for  the 


■The  estate's  eetate  taz  retom  la  sappoaedly  avail- 
able from  IRS  to  a  "beneflciar;  under  the  will"  bat 
before  It  is  available,  the  Secretary  mut  "nod" 
that  the  beneOciazr  haa  a  "material"  Interest  in  the 
estate.  IRC  sec.  ei(B(eXlKEXU).  TUa  noUoe  provi- 
sion creates  jiractlcal  problems  and  delays  and 
doesn't  overcome  the  bulc  problem  that  a  charity 
haa  to  know  aboat  the  estate  before  It  can  learn 
about  the  value  or  Its  property  rlshts. 

'IRS  apparently  believes  that  form  IMl  and  IMIA 
are  filed  pursuant  to  IRC  sec.  6094  and  forma  4730  and 
5237  pursuant  to  IRC  sec.  BOll.  A  alnffle  oomprehen- 
slve  return  Is  authorized  by  sec.  6004.  which  is  prer- 
erable.  because  such  a  fllinc  is  subject  to  dlsclosore 
under  sec.  6104. 
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liductajy  not  to  timely  file  a  copy  of  the  IRS  re- 
turn with  ttw  charity,  the  penalty  is  abated. 


PATRIOT  MISSILE  AND  ARTIFI- 
CIAL LIMB  ARE  BOTH  COSTS  OF 
WAR 
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HON.  G.V.  C50NNY)  MOPnXlOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  develop- 
ments In  the  Persian  Gulf  this  weeic  suggest 
ttiat  the  war  is  in  its  final  moments  and  the 
men  and  women  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces 
may  soon  t>e  coming  home. 

As  our  soldiers  arxj  sailors  and  airmen  arxj 
marines  return  from  the  Middle  East,  they 
have  every  right  to  expect  from  their  country 
appropriate  t)enefits  and  services  to  address 
ttieir  concerns  and  needs. 

They  have  a  right  to  expect  information  and 
assistance  from  counselors  to  direct  them  to- 
ward needed  services. 

A  combat-disabled  veteran  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect ttiat,  wtien  he  files  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion benefits  or  vocational  rehatitlitation,  it  will 
be  processed  quickly  and  the  benefits  will  be 
delivered  on  a  timely  basis.  They  should  not 
have  to  wait 

Veterans  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
claims  for  benefits  to  further  their  education  or 
purchase  homes  will  not  be  delayed  because 
of  lack  of  staff  or  inadequate  resources. 

They  have  a  right  to  expect  our  veterans' 
hospitals  to  be  adequately  staffed  and  capable 
of  delivering  quality  medical  care. 

And  wtien  the  tme  comes,  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  tliat  they  will  not  be  laid  to  rest  in 
a  poorly  maintained  cemetery. 

As  we  continue  to  assemble  a  package  of 
benefits  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  new  veter- 
ans, as  well  as  ttie  current  population,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  ttiat  ttiese  benefits  are  as 
much  a  cost  of  war  as  any  weaponry  or  tech- 
notogy. 

Testifying  txUxe  ttie  Joint  House  and  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  yesterday, 
the  Natnnal  Commander  of  Disabled  Amer- 
tcan  Veterans,  Joseph  Andry,  very  eloquently 
impkxed  us  not  to  forget  ttie  "people"  aspect 
of  war  and  ttie  commitment  to  the  warrior.  I 
have  never  heard  a  more  poignant  statement 
in  ttiis  regard  and  am  pleased  to  share  his 
words  with  my  colleagues: 

Statement  of  Joseph  E.  andry.  National 
Commander.  Disabled  American  Veterans 

Messrs.  Ctudrman  and  Members  of  the  Vet- 
erans Aifaira  Ck>nunittee8: 

On  belialf  of  the  over  1.3  million  members 
of  tlie  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  its 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  may  I  say  that  it  Is  Indeed 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you 
today  on  betialf  of  our  Nation's  wartime  dis- 
abled, their  dependents  and  survivors. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  returning  to  serve 
on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Ck>mmittees.  and  to 
you  who  are  eml>arldn«r  on  such  service,  we 
In  the  DAV  wish  you  "God  speed"  at  the 
onset  of  ttiis.  the  102nd  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

Meaars.  Chairmen,  I  am  both  proud  and 
humbled  to  act  as  a  spokesman  for  veterans 
at  such  a  time  In  our  Nation's  history. 

We  are  presently  at  war.  For  the  ntth  time 
In  some  seven  decades.  America  has  become 
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engaged  in  a  major  conflict  and  placed  her 
sons  and  daughters  in  harm's  way  on  foreign 
shores. 

Wars  past  and  present,  have  a  terrible  con- 
tinuity. 

Though  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  Argonne 
during  World  War  I  has  long  since  ended,  Its 
faint  echo  was  caught  up  and  passed  along  at 
Guadalcanal  and  the  Beaches  of  Normandy; 
again  at  Pusan  and  Pork  Chop  Hill;  and  once 
more  during  Tet  and  Khe  Sanh.  Now,  yet 
again,  it  crashes  and  thunders  for  all  to  hear 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

So  too.  the  human  costs  of  war.  The  emo- 
tlonaj  and  physical  scars  of  those  who  served 
are  also  passed  on  from  one  generation  to 
the  next,  sometimes  fading  from  public  con- 
sciousness, only  to  return  and  fade  again. 
These  too  have  always  been  with  us. 

It  is  to  these  human  costs  and  their  ensu- 
ing obligation  on  the  part  of  our  government 
that  I  shall  speak  to  today. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran. 
That  is  the  context  of  my  experience.  And 
though  "my  war,"  if  you  will,  may  have  been 
unique  in  terms  of  Its  conduct,  outcome  and 
impact  upon  our  society,  as  a  disabled  vet- 
eran of  that  war  I  am  no  different  from,  and 
have  shared  common  experiences  with,  dis- 
abled veterans  of  prior  conflicts. 

Whether  volunteer  or  draftee,  we  found 
ourselves  in  uniform  and.  though  we  com- 
plained and  grumbled,  we  served.  In  combat, 
we  shared  and  witnessed  both  the  terrible 
and  the  wonderful  .  .  .  fear  and  pain,  the 
death  of  a  friend;  and  acts  of  great  compas- 
sion and  love  and  the  making  of  lasting 
friendships.  And  when  our  wars  were  over, 
there  was  the  sheer  relief  of  survival  and  the 
joy  of  returning  home. 

As  veterans,  however,  our  need  to  depend 
upon  one  another  did  not  end  with  our  depar- 
ture from  the  battlefield.  The  memories  of 
what  we  endured  and  what  we  saw.  and  the 
needs  of  our  fellow  disabled  veterans,  re- 
quired our  continued  association  and  focus. 

As  a  Vietnam  veteran.  1  returned  to  a  sys- 
tem of  benefits  and  services  forged  by  my 
predecessors — veterans  of  World  War  II.  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  found  in  service  organi- 
zations such  as  the  DAV  and  in  public  posi- 
tions of  power  such  as  the  U.S.  Congress. 

And  in  the  intervening  years  since  my  re- 
turn, like  my  predecessors,  I  have  seen  our 
system  of  benefits  both  wax  and  wane,  its 
fortune  shift,  subject  to  fading  memories, 
hard  economic  times  and  competing  inter- 
ests. 

In  1918  I  am  certain  that  no  returning 
doughboy  could  ever  have  envisioned  the  re- 
alities of  the  Bonus  March  and  Economy  Act 
of  the  1930's.  World  War  II  veterans,  flushed 
with  victory  and  public  adulation  in  1945, 
could  not  have  imagined  the  adverse  benefit 
recommendations  of  the  Bradley  Commis- 
sion In  the  1950's.  My  generation,  though  not 
regaled  with  parades  and  ticker  tape,  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  take  twenty  years  for  our 
service  to  be  placed  in  a  rational  perspective. 

Messrs.  Chairmen.  I  do  not  wish  these  ob- 
servations to  be  misconstrued. 

America's  veterans  are  proud  of  their  serv- 
ice. The  vast  majority  of  us  feel  that,  more 
than  a  responsibility,  it  is  a  privilege  to  don 
our  country's  uniform.  And  we  are  grateful 
for  our  system  of  benefits  and  the  public  sup- 
port upon  which  it  rests  and  depends. 

But  as  a  veterans's  advocate,  you  and  I 
both  know  our  benefit  system  has  been  sub- 
ject to  these  cyclical  changes.  And  that  in 
the  last  decade  it  has  undergone  a  serious  de- 
cline. And  as  veterans'  advocates,  you  and  I 
both  have  a  responsibility  to  speak  out  and 
attempt  to  set  things  right. 
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Today,  this  is  absolutely  essential— indeed, 
it  is  a  moral  necessity— as  the  best  of  our 
country's  young  men  and  women  place  their 
lives  and  well-being  on  the  line  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  Is  it  ixjssible  that  even  as 
our  government  sent  its  youth  into  battle 
and  assured  them  of  its  support,  that  same 
governmemt  was  making  decisions  to  reduce 
their  edtitlements  should  they  return 
wounded  and  disabled?  And  that  same  gov- 
ernment now  contemplates  still  other  deci- 
sions that  will  undercut  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide caret 

Let  us  look  at  the  budget  agreement 
reached  last  Fall  in  the  midst  of  our  troop 
buildup  la  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Proclaimed  as  universal  belt  tightening 
that  would  be  applied  equally  to  all  pro- 
grams. tSe  VA's  portion  of  this  agreement 
was  a  S62}  million  reduction  in  1991  existing 
benefit  levels.  It  will  grow  to  over  $3.6  billion 
during  the  next  five  years. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  no  one.  least  of  all  we  in 
the  DAV  and  your  two  Committees,  wanted 
to  see  this  occur.  But  deficit  reduction  was 
upon  us.  hard  choices  had  to  be  made  and. 
again,  eweryone  was  to  bite  the  same  dis- 
tasteful bullet. 

But  when  the  dust  cleared,  were  veterans 
treated  fairly?  Were  all  oxen  equally  gored? 
More  imiKDrtantly.  did  we  keep  faith  with 
those  we  were  even  then  sending  into  harm's 
way? 

Some  of  the  reductions,  though  not  wel- 
comed, were  responsibily  fashioned  and  de- 
signed to  impact  upon  those  most  able  to  re- 
ceive tham.  New  medical  care  copayments 
and  reimbursements,  income  verification  for 
means  teeted  programs,  and  increased  user 
fees  are  among  their  number. 

But  of  the  J3.6  billion  total  figure,  over  $1 
billion  was  achieved  through; 

Reduciag  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments to  veterans  found  incompetent  to  han- 
dle their  own  personal  finances; 

Removing  DIC  eligibility  from  certain  wid- 
ows; 

Eliminating  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  for  certain  disabled  veterans; 

Eliminating  burial  benefits  to  survivors; 
and 

Delaying  the  receipt  of  a  COLA  adjustment 
to  disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  does  anyone  think  that 
these  decisions,  arrived  at  in  the  eleventh 
hour  of  a  behind-closed-door  deficit  reduc- 
tion prooess.  could  have  stood  the  light  of 
day  and  been  accepted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

I  don't  think  so.  Not  for  a  second. 

And  di4  these  actions,  hidden  from  public 
view,  reflect  a  uniform,  across-the-board  pol- 
icy that  was  applied  to  all  programs? 

As  payments  to  some  4,100  incompetent 
veterans  were  l)eing  reduced,  this  same  budg- 
et act  added  reforms  to  ensure  that  3.3  mil- 
lion incompetent  Social  Security  recipients 
received  all  entitlements  due. 

As  Die  eligibility  was  removed  from  veter- 
an's widows  whose  second  marrige  termi- 
nated, tlie  same  act  changed  the  law  so  that 
widows  of  CIA  personnel  could  continue  to 
draw  benefits  when  they  remarried  at  age  55. 
This  presently  applies  to  all  widows  under 
the  Federal  Elmployees  Retirement  System. 

And  while  VA  disability  and  death  com- 
pensatiot  recipients  were  required  to  under- 
go a  one  month  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
their  COLA,  all  other  categories  of  federal 
beneficiaries  were  subjected  to  no  such 
delay. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  veterans  and  their  pro- 
grams, without  question,  were  unfairly  sin- 
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gleA  out  by  the  Reconciliation  Act.  There 
was  no  uniform  standard  applied  and  we  see 
no  rational  basis  that  can  explain  a  public 
policy  of  such  blatant  discrimination. 

Some  mig:ht  say:  Well,  this  is  just  another 
example  of  the  left  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing.  For  those  disabled  in 
prior  wars  and  those  troops  now  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  this  explanation  is  just  not 
good  enough. 

So  much  for  decisions  recently  made.  What 
about  those  now  being  contemplated? 

In  the  Administration's  recently  submitted 
budget  request  we  see  more  of  the  same. 

In  addition  to  a  call  for  continuation  of 
last  Fall's  benefit  restrictions,  and  no  added 
health  care  dollars  based  on  potential  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  casualties,  we  see: 

The  virtual  elimination  of  all  beneficiary 
travel  payments; 

Additional  termination  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation eligibility  for  disabled  veterans; 

No  additional  funding  for  veterans'  medi- 
cal research; 

Down  payments  and  increased  users'  fees 
in  the  home  loan  guaranty  program;  and 

An  80  percent  reduction,  nationwide,  in 
Disabled  Veterans'  Outreach  ProgrsLm  Spe- 
cialists. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  to  give  you  a  sense  of 
the  anger,  bewilderment  and  frustration  that 
we  in  the  DAV  feel,  let  me  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  an  item  in  the  budget  request  that  I 
have  not  mentioned  above. 

Through  a  legislative  change,  our  govern- 
ment proposes  to  say  this  to  those  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf: 

"Listen,  if  you  get  killed  and  if  you  have  a 
"stepchild."  we're  not  going  to  provide  war 
orphans  educational  assistance  to  that  child. 
We  used  to  do  that  for  veterans  of  prior  wars, 
but  things  are  kind  of  tough  these  days.  Be- 
sides, we  can  save  all  of  $1.1  million  during 
the  next  12  months  with  this  change,  so  we 
hope  you  will  understand." 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  I  doubt  if  anyone  would 
care  to  claim  authorship  of  this  proposal, 
but  there  it  is.  Its  cold  insensitivity  should 
repel  us  all. 

A  few  short  months  ago,  during  his  State 
of  the  Union  address.  President  Bush  drew 
sustained  applause  and  standing  ovations 
from  the  Congress  when  he  mentioned  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  mission 
given  to  them.  This  outburst  of  feeling  was 
spontaneous  and  genuine,  reflective  of  the 
views  of  all  Americans.  Without  question,  it 
was  uplifting  to  our  military  personnel. 

That  same  evening,  in  his  remarks  to  the 
nation.  Senator  Mitchell  noted  that  Ameri- 
ca's support  for  those  now  serving  in  the 
Gulf  would  not  end  when  the  fighting  ended. 
This  message  too  was  uplifting. 

Two  pledges  made  before  the  American 
people. 

After  making  the  agonizing  decision  to  en- 
gage in  war,  if  we  can  find  the  wherewithal 
to  marshal  our  resources  and  pursue  it  to  its 
conclusion,  then  we  can  and  should  match 
that  same  level  of  commitment  to  pay  for 
war's  continuing  cost. 

I  believe  our  government  has  demonstrated 
its  willingness  and  ability  to  do  the  former. 
I  have  yet  to  see  it  do  the  latter. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  this  second  pledge  must 
be  kept.  But  it  is  up  to  you  and  your  two 
Committees,  who  are  our  advocates  and  in  a 
position  of  authority,  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship. 

And  it  Is  up  to  the  DAV  and  others  in  the 
veterans'  community  to  support  your  efforts. 
For  if  we  do  not  back  you  every  step  of  the 
way.  competing  interests,  partisan  concerns 
and  ideological  differences  inherent  to  our 
legislative  process  will  block  your  way. 
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Our  objectives  shoud  be  repeal  of  last 
Fall's  budget  reconciliation  restrictions  that 
eliminated  the  compensation,  DIC,  education 
and  burial  benefit  entitlements  of  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Secondly,  we  must  secure  adequate  support 
for  the  VA  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  to  in- 
clude an  immediate  appropriation  of  funds 
for  VA  health  care. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
for  it  is  cumbersome,  subject  to  the  concerns 
just  noted,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  con- 
cluded behind-closed-doors  and  out  of  the 
public  eye. 

The  all  important  question  is:  Where  do  we 
get  the  money? 

As  stated  before,  if  we  can  find  the  funds  to 
wage  war,  we  can  find  the  funds  to  support 
the  warrior.  If  we  can  promise  money  and 
cancel  debts  for  our  coalition  partners,  if  we 
can  even  now  talk  of  a  post-war  rebuilding  of 
Iraq,  then  we  can  dam  well  make  and  keep 
some  promises  to  our  own  veterans. 

One  source  of  funds  could  be  the  S50  billion 
pledged  by  our  various  coalition  partners 
and  allies  who  stand  to  gain  by  American 
blood  shed  to  defeat  Saddam  Hussein.  Some 
of  them  do  not  wish  their  contributions  to  be 
used  for  weapons,  munitions  or  the  direct 
conduct  of  the  war.  Fine,  let  it  be  used  to 
care  for  our  nation's  disabled  veterans. 

Also,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  the  Administra- 
tion will  come  to  Capitol  Hill  with  a  Desert 
Storm  appropriations  request.  A  special  rule 
already  exists  that  exempts  this  request 
from  the  budget  reconciliation  caps  approved 
last  Fall.  A  portion  of  this  funding  should  be 
and  can  be  focused  on  the  VA.  Again,  a  Pa- 
triot Missile  and  an  artificial  limb  are  both 
"costs  of  war." 

And  if  there  are  those  who  say  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  that  the  rules  just  can't  be 
changed,  my  answer  to  them  Is,  that  is  an 
excuse,  not  a  reason.  You  don't  hear  our 
troops  in  the  Gulf  saying  their  job  is  too  dif- 
ficult or  too  painful. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, I  suggest  that  a  good  place  to  start 
would  be  at  the  White  House.  I  propose  that 
a  bipartisan  delegation  fl-om  these  two  Com- 
mittees, those  on  Appropriations,  and  in- 
cluding Veterans'  Service  Organization  rep- 
resentatives, request  a  meeting  with  the 
President.  Putting  our  case  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  President,  and  in  a  faishion  that 
draws  public  attention,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. We  must  seize  the  moment  or  watch  It 
slip  through  our  fingers. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  at  the  begrinning  of  my 
statement  I  drew  attention  to  my  Vietnam 
experience  and  I  would  like  to  return  to  that 
context. 

In  the  last  few  months,  as  we  approached 
our  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
much  has  been  said  about  "learning  the  les- 
sons of  Vietnam."  Well  I  believe  we  have 
made  a  conscious  effort  to  do  just  that. 

For  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  our  government 
has  attempted  to  define  Its  aims  to  the 
American  public  in  order  to  gain  their  sup- 
port. We  have  learned  that  this  is  essential. 
And  once  we  have  committed  our  troops  to 
battle,  we  apparently  have  learned  that  we 
must  supply  our  military  leaders  with  all  the 
resources  and  all  the  strategic  flexibility 
they  need  in  order  to  accomplish  their  mis- 
sion. This  too,  is  an  important  lesson. 

But  what  of  the  lesson  on  how  we  treat  our 
veterans  once  they  return  home?  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul  that  we  will  learn  this 
one  also. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  I  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  to  address  you  here  this  morning.  On  be- 
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half  of  the  DAV,  I  want  to  stress  how  very 
much  we  appreciate  and  value  the  friendship 
and  advocacy  of  your  two  Committees.  May 
God  bless  your  efforts  in  the  days  ahead. 


GI  CHARLIE 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Evelyn  Dennis  of  Kingstree,  SC,  last 
week.  She  told  me  ttiat  she  had  seen  a  news 
broadcast  saying  that  we  had  GI  Joe  from  pre- 
vious wars,  but  so  far  we  had  rx)  specific  GI 
for  Operatk>n  Desert  Storm. 

In  response  to  this,  Ms.  Dennis  has  written 
a  poem  for  her  nephew.  "GI  Charlie,"  wtx)  is 
stationed  In  the  gulf.  This  is  a  moving  and 
touching  piece  that  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 
Many  battles  have  been  fought 

Upon  the  battlefield; 
Many  victories  were  wrought 

Many  their  lives  did  yield. 
And  now  we've  reached  that  stage  again 

When  nations  can't  agree; 
For  now  our  brave  women  and  men 

Shall  fight  for  liberty. 
As  missiles  sound  within  the  night 

From  enemy  attacks; 
You  wait  and  pray  the  morning  light 

Reveals  a  winner's  facts. 
Though  miles  do  tend  to  separate 

You  from  your  family. 
We'll  stay  in  prayer  until  the  wait 

Does  end  in  Victory. 
Remember  that  we're  proud  of  you 

As  you  stand  for  Freedom's  Cause; 
You're  protecting  our  Red,  White,  and  Blue 

We  now  in  reverence  pause. 


DONALD  KOONCE  HONORED  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  ACfflEVEMENT  BY 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
woukj  like  to  exterxj  warm  congratulatk>ns  to 
Donaki  Koonce,  a  chapter  1  supervisor  in  the 
Dade  County  public  schools,  who  has  been 
nominated  to  receive  the  1991  Distinguished 
Alumni  Citation  Award  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. The  award  wW  be  conferred  at  an 
NAFEO  awards  banquet  on  Saturday,  March 
23,  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Koonce  conies  from  a  dstinguished 
family  in  Miami  and  is  a  graduate  of  Fort  Val- 
ley State  College.  He  joins  a  kmg  list  of  lead- 
ers in  business,  engineering,  law,  ntedone. 
and  education  who  are  graduates  of  histori- 
cally tJlack  colleges  and  universities.  The  corv 
tritxjtion  that  these  institutions  have  made  to 
our  lotion  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. 
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Donakj  Koonce  is  putting  his  expertise  to 
work  for  youngsters  who  need  extra  help  to 
develop  their  skills.  He  is  a  credit  to  both  his 
alma  mater  and  his  community,  and  our  hopes 
hx  continued  success  go  with  him. 


CONDEMNATION 
JAILING 

PRODEMOCRACY 
TORS 


OF    CHINA'S 

OF        THE 

DEMONSTRA- 


HON.  WM.  S.  BR00MF1ELD 

OF  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
workf  s  attentk)n  has  been  focused  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  China  has  stepped  up  the  punish- 
ment of  partKipants  in  the  1989  prodemocracy 
demor^trations  in  Beijing's  Tiananmen 
Square.  While  earlier  sentences  were  sup- 
posedly lenient  by  Chinese  starxjards,  some 
activists  have  recently  t)een  sentenced  to  up 
to  13  years  in  prison.  The  senterKes  seemed 
to  be  tiased,  if  anything,  only  on  the  degree  to 
whk:h  the  prisoners  gave  in  to  formidable  gov- 
emment  pressure  arxj  recanted. 

Congressmen  Yatron,  Bereuter,  Fascell, 
SOLARZ,  Leach,  Owens  of  Utah,  Miller  of 
Washington,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Chinese  Am- 
bassador on  this  subject  on  January  14.  We 
joirwd  the  administration  in  expressing  strong 
objection  to  the  trials  and  sentencing  that  are 
taking  place,  and  to  the  fact  that  foreign  ob- 
servers— including  diplomats  and  journalists — 
have  tieen  barred  from  these  trials,  which 
have  great  international  interest. 

Ambassador  Zhu  Qizhen  responded  on 
Fetxuary  5,  and  I  am  sutxnitting  a  copy  of  his 
letter  for  the  record.  The  Chinese  Government 
is  claiming  that  the  defendants  were  not 
prodemocracy  denwnstrators  at  all  but  mere 
lawtyeakers  and  that  the  trials  were  conducted 
in  accordance  with  Chinese  law  and  inter- 
natkxial  starxJards. 

The  point  the  Chinese  leadership  seems  to 
miss  is  that  partk:ipants  in  the  1989  denv 
onstrations  shoukJ  not  have  been  charged, 
much  less  tried  and  sentenced.  The 
prodemocracy  demonstrators  were  not  under- 
mining the  law  and  order  of  the  country  as  the 
Chinese  claim.  They  were,  instead,  exercising 
internationally  recognized  rights  of  opinion  and 
expresskxi.  As  our  State  Department  said  in 
reactkxi  to  the  trials,  "We  are  concerned  that 
these  persons  were  apparently  charged,  tried, 
and  convKted  for  actkxis  whrch  under  the  Uni- 
versal Declaratkxi  of  Human  Rights  any  per- 
son shoukj  be  alk>wed  to  take  wittiout  fear  of 
punishment  *  *  *  hto  sentence  of  any  length 
on  purely  politKal  charges  can  be  character- 
ized as  lenient." 

Mr.  Speaker,  China  is  a  very  important 
country.  Until  the  tragedy  at  Tiananmen 
Square,  United  States-China  relations  had 
steadHy  improved  for  more  than  a  decade. 
This  policy  reflected  in  great  part  a  belief  that 
a  posilive  approach  by  the  United  States  could 
move  China  in  the  directkxi  of  polrtk:al  as  well 
as  eoonorrac  reform. 

We  continue  to  value  our  historic  friendship 
with  the  Chinese  people.  In  fact,  there  are 
several  areas  in  wtiKh  we  appreciate  the  ac- 
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tions  of  the  Chinese  Govemment.  China  has, 
for  example,  cooperated  in  trying  to  reach  a 
poink^l  settlement  in  Camkxxjia,  and  in  laying 
the  basis  through  the  U.N.  Security  Council  for 
the  demand  of  the  intematkinal  community 
ttiat  Saddam  Hussein  get  out  of  Kuwait. 

It  is  also  important  for  Chinese  leaders  to 
recognize,  however,  the  continued  abhorrence 
we  feel  toward  the  Tiananmen  nuissacre  arxJ 
the  violatnns  of  human  rights  in  China.  While 
I  jor  Ambassador  Zhu  in  hoping  that  United 
States-Sino  relations  will  again  develop  in  a 
constructive  manner,  the  Chinese  leadership 
must  know  that  the  continuing  trials  and  per- 
secution In  China  will  not  bring  us  back  to  that 
poirit. 

j  The  Embassy  of  the 

I  People's  Republic  of  China, 

Washington,  DC,  February  5. 1991. 
Hon.  Gus  Yatron. 
Hon.  Doug  Bereuter. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield. 
Hon.  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 
Hoa  Jim  Leach. 
Hon.  Wayne  Owens. 
Hon.  John  Miller. 

Dear  Congressmen:  I  write  to  refer  to 
your  letter  dated  January  14.  1991. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  raised  in  your 
letter.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  points  of  clari- 
fication which  1  hope  will  facilitate  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  situation  of  the  case 
in  question. 

First  of  all.  the  seven  persons  mentioned  in 
your  letter  are  not  so-called  pro-democracy 
denKsnstrators  but  law-breakers  involved  in 
the  1989  incident.  According  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, Chinese  citizens  enjoy  all  the  basic 
rights  including  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
assembly  but  are  forbidden  to  engage  in 
criminal  activities  that  would  undermine 
law  and  order.  As  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  such  law  offenders  will  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
law  offenders  in  China  have  always  been 
dealt  with  in  strict  accordance  with  laws  on 
the  basis  of  facts.  In  China,  all  trials  of 
criminal  cases  are  held  in  public,  except 
those  involving  state  secrets,  juveniles,  and 
personal  privacy.  This  is  true  with  the  trials 
of  those  law  breakers  in  the  1989  incident,  in- 
ducting the  seven  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
To  itiy  knowledge,  the  courtroom  has  always 
been  full  when  such  trials  took  place.  Those 
attending  included  family  members  of  the 
def«idant,  university  teachers  and  students, 
and  common  people  of  various  circles.  How- 
ever, due  to  limited  seating  capacity  in  the 
courtroom,  not  all  requests  to  attend  court 
hearings  could  t*  met.  Moreover,  foreigners 
have  been  declined  attendance  according  to 
relevant  regulations  as  such  cases  did  not  in- 
volve foreign  nationals. 

Finally.  I  wish  also  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  hope  that 
mutual  understanding  between  our  two  sides 
be  further  promoted  so  that  Sino-U.S.  rela- 
tione, which  is  of  great  importance  to  both 
our  countries,  will  develop  in  a  smooth  and 
healthy  way. 

Sincerely, 

Zhu  Qizhen, 
Ambassador. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  CAREER 

HON.  MARYROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday, 
March  2.  1991 ,  Greater  Cleveland  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  John  T.  Corrigan  with  a  mass  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  txunch  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Stoilffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel.  For  more 
than  three  decades  John  T.  Corrigan  has 
been  serving  his  community  with  distinction  as 
Cuyahoga  County  prosecutor,  an  oWice  he  has 
heW  since  1957.  His  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers will  gather  this  Staurday  to  give  thanks  for 
his  outstanding  career  and  to  honor  him  for 
his  contributions  to  Greater  Cleveland  and  to 
the  Nation.  For  truly,  John  T.  Corrigan  is  rrot 
only  a  Cleveland  success  story,  he  is  also  an 
outstanding  example  of  wtiat  hard  wori<  and 
integrity  can  give  an  individual  and  his  corrv 
munity. 

John  T.  Corrigan  was  born  in  Cleveland  on 
July  19,  1923.  He  graduated  from  St.  Ignatius 
High  School  in  1941  and  entered  John  Carroll 
University.  He  interrupted  his  college  career  to 
enter  th*  United  States  Army  where  he  served 
with  valor  and  distirKtion  in  the  European  and 
Asiatic  Pacific  Theaters.  He  left  the  service  in 
1946  wlh  three  battle  stars,  a  Purple  Heart 
and  scars  from  a  battle  wound  he  suffered  in 
Germany. 

Like  many  young  men  who  came  back  from 
war,  John  T.  Corrigan  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  went  to  wori<.  He  was  employed  as  a  con- 
struction worker,  a  postal  employee  and  a 
salesman.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  his 
college  education  at  John  Carroll  University 
where  he  got  his  biachelor's  degree  and  at 
Western  Reserve  University  where  he  re- 
ceived a  doctor  of  juris  prudence  in  1951.  A 
year  later,  as  a  young  practicing  attorney,  he 
successfully  ran  for  the  Ohio  State  Senate, 
where  he  served  his  constituents  from  1 952  to 
1957.  In  1957,  he  won  his  race  for  Cuyahoga 
County  prosecutor  where  he  served  until  his 
retirement  eariier  this  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  briefly  summarize  the  dis- 
tinguished career  of  John  T.  Corrigan.  Those 
that  know  him,  however,  can  characterize  him 
in  a  few  words  which  descrit>e  his  character — 
words  \he  integrity,  fairness,  thoroughness, 
discipline,  organization,  cooperation.  His  office 
treated  accused  wrong-doers  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  the  relative  fame  or  otiscurity  of 
the  indi\ikJual  involved.  Many  of  the  cases  he 
prosecuted  are  now  part  of  Cleveland's  his- 
tory. Mdst  of  them  never  got  more  than  a 
mention  in  the  newspaper,  if  that.  Yet  year 
after  year,  the  business  of  tlie  people  went 
forward  with  efTiciency  and  scrupukxjsness. 

In  addition  to  the  exemplary  corxJuct  of  his 
office,  John  T.  Corrigan  was  also  an  outstand- 
ing citizen.  He  served  as  president  or  offk:er  in 
a  great  many  organizatk)ns,  including  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorney's  Associatnn,  the  Ohk> 
Prosecuting  Attorney's  Associatk}n,  the  na- 
tional as  well  as  Ohio  Leukemia  Societies  and 
as  an  advisor  arxJ  organizer  for  colleges  and 
universities. 

What  says  the  most  about  this  great  indivkl- 
ual  are  Vie  last  lines  on  his  resume.  There  he 
lists  first,  his  wife  of  more  ttian  40  years,  Vir- 
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ginia  ^4ext  to  her  name,  he  lists  the  names 
and  professions  of  his  five  daughters  and  his 
son.  They  indude  Marieen— a  nurse,  Martha— 
a  legal  stenographer,  Peggy— an  attorney,  Mi- 
chael— an  attorney  and  a  judge,  Mary  V. — a 
physician,  and  Maura— a  teacher,  who  died 
tragicatty  after  a  long  illness  resulting  from  an 
auto  accident.  The  very  last  line  in  his  resume 
notes  that  John  T.  Corrigan  is  a  member  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Falls  Parish. 

God,  family,  community,  country — those  are 
the  institutions  and  values  that  John  T. 
Corrigan  has  always  held  dear.  This  Saturday, 
6isfx>p  Anthony  M.  Pilla  will  preside  at  10  a.m. 
mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Counsel  Church  in 
Cleveland.  John  T.  Con-igan,  his  family  and 
his  many  friends  will  pause  to  contemplate  his 
truly  distinguished  career  as  a  public  servant 
and  his  accomplishments  as  a  hustiand  and 
father.  His  life  has  been  filled  with  success, 
tempered  with  moments  of  great  pain  and 
tragedy.  It  has  tieen  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  be  associated  with  John  T.  Con-igan 
and  his  family.  I  know  he  will  enjoy  his  retire- 
ment, but  he  will  also  continue  to  contritxite  to 
his  community  and  enrich  all  those  with  whom 
he  is  associated. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR. 
HANNAH 


JOHN  A. 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late. 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
president  of  Michigan  State  University  from 
1941  to  1969.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathies  to  his  three  sons,  Robert, 
Thomas,  and  David;  his  daughter,  Mary 
Curzan;  his  sister,  Julia  Vandenburg;  his  11 
grandchildren;  and  other  members  of  his  be- 
loved family  and  friends  who  survive  him. 

Or.  Hannah  came  to  Washington  in  1953  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
arxl  Personnel.  Over  the  next  year,  he  wortced 
on  estatilishing  a  new  military  reserve  program 
and  directed  the  completion  of  the  integration 
of  both  uniformed  and  civilian  personnel  in  the 
Defense  Department  In  1954,  President  Ei- 
senhower awarded  him  ttie  Medal  of  Freedom, 
tfie  Nation's  higfiest  civilian  award. 

During  his  years  as  university  president, 
Michigan  State  University  grew  from  a  Mid- 
west agricultural  sctnoi  with  a  student  enroll- 
ment of  6,000  to  a  first-class  national  univer- 
sity enrolling  over  45,000.  Dr.  Hannah,  an  en- 
thusiastic foottnll  fan,  led  Michigan  State  into 
the  Big  Ten  confererx^  in  1949.  He  directed 
the  racial  integration  of  Michigan  State's 
dormorities  and  mandated  that  his  team  would 
not  play  schools  or  on  fields  wtiere  minority 
students  were  dtecriminated  against. 

After  retiring  as  president  of  Michigan  State, 
Dr.  Hannah  served  as  the  administrator  of  the 
Agerx^  for  International  Development  in 
Washington  until  1973.  He  then  joined  the 
staff  of  the  United  Nations,  where  he  was  di- 
rector of  Vne  World  Food  Courx^il  in  Rome 
from  1975  to  1978. 
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Dr.  Hannah  also  led  the  American  Council 
on  Education  in  1967  and  1968.  He  was  a 
past  president  and  executive  committee  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities.  He  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Cosmos  Club.  He 
was  board  chairman  of  the  Detroit  Bank  of 
Chicago  from  1951  to  1960.  He  was  a  native 
of  Grarxj  Rapids,  Ml,  and  received  his  agricul- 
tural doctorate  in  1923  from  what  is  rK>w 
Michigan  State  University. 

Dr.  Hannah  died  on  February  23  at  the  age 
of  88  at  his  home  in  Kalamazoo,  Ml.  His  wife, 
the  former  Sarah  May  Shaw,  died  in  1990. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  am  grateful  to  have 
had  tfie  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Hannah  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  good  friend,  a  trusted 
adviser  and  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  him.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

[From  the  Wa8hlng1x)n  Post;  Feb.  26,  1991] 

J.A.  Hannah  Dies;  Led  Civil  Rights 
Commission 

John  A.  Hannah,  88,  the  first  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and 
president  of  Michigan  State  University  from 
1941  to  1969,  died  of  cancer  Feb.  23  at  his 
home  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

He  was  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
from  1953  to  1954,  and  led  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  from  1957  to  1969.  After  retiring 
as  president  of  Michigan  State,  he  served  as 
administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  In  Washington  until 
1973.  He  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  United 
Nations,  where  he  was  director  of  the  World 
Food  Council  in  Rome  from  1975  to  1978. 

Dr.  Hannah,  a  native  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  was  a  1923  Graduate  of  what  became 
Michigan  State  University  at  E^t  Lansing, 
where  he  also  received  an  agricultural  doc- 
torate. He  then  worked  as  a  poultry  science 
extension  specialist  with  the  school.  From 
1935  until  becoming  university  president  in 
1941,  he  was  secretary  of  the  university's 
board  of  trustees. 

During  his  years  as  university  president, 
the  institution  grew  from  Midwest  agricul- 
tural school,  operating  in  the  long  shadow  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
into  a  first-class  national  university.  Enroll- 
ment grew  from  6,000  to  more  than  45,000  and 
the  university  and  its  faculty  gained  a  rep- 
utation for  work  in  science  and  education. 

Dr.  Hannah,  an  enthusiastic  football  fan, 
led  Michigan  State  into  the  Big  Ten  con- 
ference in  1949,  which  also  Includes  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Dr.  Hannah,  who  di- 
rected the  racial  integration  of  Michigan 
State's  dormitories,  mandated  that  his  team 
would  not  play  schools  or  on  fields  where  mi- 
nority students  were  discriminated  against. 

In  1953,  he  came  to  Washington  as  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  manpower  and  per- 
sonnel. Over  the  next  year,  he  worked  on  es- 
tablishing a  new  military  reserve  program 
and  directed  the  completion  of  integration  of 
both  uniformed  and  civilian  personnel  in  the 
Defense  Department.  In  1954,  President  Ei- 
senhower awarded  him  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, the  nation's  highest  civilian  award. 

Dr.  Hannah  led  the  American  Council  on 
Education  In  1967  and  1968.  He  also  was  a  past 
president  and  executive  committee  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities.  He  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Cosmos  Club.  He 
was  Iward  chairman  of  the  Detroit  branch  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  ftom 
1951  to  1960. 
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His  wife,  the  former  Sarah  May  Shaw,  died 
in  1990.  Survivors  include  three  sons,  Rol>ert 
W.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Thomas  A,,  of  Dallas,  and 
David  K.,  of  Glen  EUyn.  ni.;  a  daughter, 
Mary  Curzan  of  Chevy  Chase;  a  sister,  Julia 
Vandenburg  of  East  Lansing;  and  11  grand- 
children. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  CLOSE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
TAX  LOOPHOLES 


HON.  BARBARA  B  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  reintroduce  legislatkxi  to  close  savings  and 
loan  tax  loopholes  and  forestall  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury  t>y  the  fc>ank  regulators. 

We  are  all  aware  of  ttie  seemingly  never- 
ending  cost  spiral  of  tfie  savings  and  loan  ttail- 
out.  And  despite  the  fact  ttiat  Congress  re- 
pealed the  specific  tax  breaks  that  are  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  responsit)le  for  part  of  tfie 
unprecedented  taxpayer  sufcisidies  provided 
failed  savings  and  loans  in  the  so-called  1988 
deals,  considerable  indirect  and  unintended 
tax  sut)skjies  for  this  industry  remain.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  Introducing  wouU  dose  ttiese 
loopholes. 

The  first  provision  involves  the  use  of  net 
operating  loss  carrytacks  [NOL's].  Thrift  insti- 
tutions may,  in  general,  take  a  deduction  for 
bad  detJts  equal  to  8  percent  of  their  taxable 
income  in  a  particular  year.  In  the  case  wtiere 
a  thrift  institution  has  an  NOL  Vtxai  is  carried 
t>ack,  thereby  reducing  its  taxat}le  income  in  a 
prior  year,  the  issue  arises  wtietfier  the  tax- 
at)le  income  t>ase  on  whch  tfie  bad  debt  re- 
serve deduction  for  that  prior  year  is  cal- 
culated is  also  reduced. 

Treasury  regulations  in  effect  from  1978  to 
the  present  require  that  taxat>le  income  t>e  re- 
duced by  NOL  carrybacks  for  purposes  of  cal- 
culating the  bad  debt  reserve  deduction  of 
thrift  institutions.  However,  Tfie  U.S.  Tax  Court 
in  Pacific  First  Federal  Savings  Bank  versus 
Commissioner  fiekj  tfiat  the  regulations  on  this 
point  were  invalkj. 

My  legislation  would  simply  restore  congres- 
sk>nal  intent  so  that  troubled  thrift  cannot  reap 
huge  tax  refunds.  It  is  important  to  note  ttiat 
while  troubled  thrifts  receive  huge  refunds,  tfiis 
additional  expenditure  of  tax  dollars  in  no  way 
reduces  the  overall  cost  of  tfie  t>aik>uL  Rattier, 
tfiese  refunds  are  simply  a  windfall  from  ttie 
Treasury. 

The  second  proviskm  woukf  close  a  classic 
k)opfiole  by  disalknving  kisses  on  tax  moti- 
vated transactions.  In  1980,  tfie  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  permitted  tfvift  instKutions  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  sales  of  substantially 
kJentical  mortgage  toans  wittiout  having  to  re- 
duce their  net  worth  by  tfie  difference  tietween 
tfie  transferred  k>ans'  book  value  and  martiet 
value.  Many  ttvift  institutions  have  entered  into 
such  reciprocal  sales  for  tfie  sole  purpose  of 
generating  tax  ksses. 

Since  institutions  do  not  report  tosses  on 
these  transactions  for  regulatory  purposes 
and,  in  fact,  have  not  altered  their  business 
position,  tfie  sole  purpose  of  sucti  transactions 
is  to  generate  kisses  for  tax  purposes.  The 
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second  provision  of  my  bill  would  disallow 
these  losses. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  most  disturbing  of 
al,  are  mmors  picked  up  by  staff  that  banking 
regulators  are  considering  the  Implementation 
of  a  similar  regulation  tttat  woukj  alk)w  t>anks 
to  conduct  these  same  types  of  swaps.  We  all 
know  that  the  banking  system  needs  to  t>e 
shored  up  and  that  the  banking  regulators  are 
scrambling  for  cash.  However,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  situatk)n  may  be,  banking  regulators 
shoukJ  not  be  making  tax  policy.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  led  to  the  outrageous  1988  deals. 

To  forestall  this  rakJ  on  the  Treasury,  Rep- 
resentative Russo  and  I,  akxig  with  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  are  serxing  a  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  tfie  Cunency,  Chairman  of  the  FDIC 
arxl  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
minding them  that  the  granting  of  tax  benefits 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress,  not  bank 
regulators,  and  demanding  that  any  regulatory 
activity  in  tfiis  area  cease. 

In  addKkxi,  my  bill  carries  a  date  of  intro- 
ductkxi  effective  date  to  ensure  protection  of 
tfie  Treasury  regardless  of  regulatory  actions. 
Also,  because  tfiis  issue  is  also  in  the  courts— 
in  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  just  heard  oral  ar- 
gument in  Cottage  Savings  Associatk)n  versus 
Commisskxier— my  bill  contains  a 
noninference  clause  with  regard  to  prior  law. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  loop- 
holes do  not  reduce  tfie  cost  of  tfie  bailout  by 
one  penny.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  straight- 
en up  this  mess  and  I  woukf  urge  my  col- 
leagues support  for  this  legislation. 


EXTENDING  U.S.  LABOR  LAWS  TO 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  FLAGSffiPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  ClAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatbn  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
^4atk}nal  Labor  Relatk>ns  Act  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  foreign  flagships  en- 
gaged primarily  in  U.S.  commerce.  Normally, 
those  doing  business  in  our  country  are  re- 
quired to  abkle  by  our  laws.  For  example,  a 
foreign  emptoyer  wtx)  owns  and  operates  a 
factory  in  ttiis  country  is  required  to  live  up  to 
our  labor  laws.  This  legal  principle,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason,  stops  at  tfie  water's  edge.  A 
foreign  flagship,  doing  all  its  business  in  U.S. 
ports,  is  nevertheless  free  to  ignore  our  latwr 
laws.  Ttiis  abiity  to  disregard  our  laws  also 
extends  to  ships  owned  by  U.S.  corporations 
that  fly  foreign  flags  of  convenience,  even 
when  such  vessels  do  exclusive  business  in 
the  commerce  of  this  country. 

This  inconsistency  in  law  undermines  our  al- 
ready meager  U.S.  merchant  marine.  U.S. 
vessato,  mooting  minimum  labor  standards, 
find  it  impossiile  to  compete  with  vessels  that 
are  subiect  to  no  enforceable  labor  standards 
whatsoever.  The  American  maritime  industry 
Is  figNing  a  competitive  battle  that  canrx)t  t>e 
won.  This  is  unfair  to  U.S.  emptoyers,  it  is  un- 
fair to  ttwir  emptoyees,  and  it  is  tragk;  for 
many  of  those  who  crew  these  foreign  flag- 
sNps. 
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Last  Congress,  tfie  Subcommittee  on  Latx>r- 
Management  Relatk>ns  hekj  hearings  on  simi- 
lar legislatk>n  that  I  had  sponsored.  At  those 
hearings,  we  heard  from  crewmembers,  reli- 
gkHJS  officials,  intematkinal  Inspectors,  and 
labor  officials  of  conditions  of  emptoyment  ttiat 
oftentknes  can  only  be  described  as  gro- 
tesque. We  heard  of  woriters  being  required  to 
wori<  1 8  and  20  hour  days  for  less  than  a  dol- 
lar an  hour.  We  heard  of  workers  being  fed 
from  food  stores  in  which  the  highest  caloric 
value  may  have  come  from  the  bugs  that  In- 
fested the  food.  We  heard  of  sleeping  condi- 
tions and  sanitary  conditions  that  most  Ameri- 
cans would  think  more  typical  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury than  the  20th  century.  And,  we  heard  of 
latior  contractors  wtx)  receive  kickbacks  from 
sailors  wages  that  are  already  well  tielow 
submlnimum  and  managements  that  atjandon 
and  blackball  sailors  in  foreign  ports  who 
speak  out  for  humane  treatment. 

These  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  competitive 
practices  with  whk:h  U.S.  flagships  must  com- 
pete. These  are  the  kinds  of  conditions  with 
which  workers  employed  in  American  com- 
merce, tKJt  without  benefit  of  American  law, 
must  contend.  While  truly  scandalous,  it  is 
hardly  surprising,  given  these  conditions,  that 
only  3  to  4  percent  of  our  Imports  and  exports 
are  carried  by  U.S.  registered  ships,  or  that  98 
percent  of  the  American  passenger  ship  trade 
is  caried  t^y  ships  registered  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  put  an  end  to 
these  kinds  of  employment  practices,  to  erv 
sure  that  workers  are  employed  with  minimal 
stan<fards  of  decency,  to  guarantee  wori<ers 
the  opportunity  to  better  their  conditions,  and 
to  ensure  ttiat  U.S.  flagships  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  £ind  equitable  ofjportunity  to  compete.  To- 
ward that  end,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for 
a  5-year  period  to  foreign  flagships  operating 
princ^lly  in  the  U.S.  commerce.  I  am  pleased 
to  t)0  joined  in  this  effort  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  colleagues  including  senior  DerTxx:rats  on 
the  Education  and  Lalxjr  Committee  and  sen- 
ior Reputilicans  from  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee.  I  commend  this  legislation  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
urge  you  to  join  us  in  supporting  it. 
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Access  lo  tertiary  care  in  rural  areas  is  es- 
sential to  ensure  tiie  ability  of  rural  resMents 
to  receive  higfiiy  specialized  care.  Some  of 
our  rural  ficilrties  are  neither  financially  able  or 
adequately  staffed  to  provkle  highly  technk^l 
services  fOr  every  reskient. 

In  order  for  States  to  receive  grant  assist- 
ance tfiey  must  demonstrate  the  folfowing: 
First,  that  the  geographk;  areas  to  be  served 
are  rural  in  nature;  second,  that  a  current  lack 
of  servk%  in  these  areas  exists;  third,  tfiat  the 
establishment  or  enhancement  of  the  pro- 
posed program  will  be  cost-effective;  fourth, 
tfiat  a  duplicatk}n  of  servk:es  will  be  avoided; 
and  finally.  States  must  demonstate  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  reduction  in  the  mortiidity  and  mor- 
tality rates  of  tfie  areas  to  tie  served  by  the 
proposed  program. 

States  woukJ  have  a  wide  latitude  in  estat>- 
lishing  emergency  air  transportation  servces. 
For  example,  air  amtxjiances  coukj  provkje  a 
swift  link  between  remote  critrcal  care  facilities 
and  full  sarvk:e  hospitals  in  urban  areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  access  problems  rural  areas 
are  facing  under  the  current  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  by  provkfing  viable  options  to 
those  in  r^ed. 


RURAL  MEDICAL  EMERGENCIES 
AIR  TRANSPORT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
Introduce  legislatk>n  tfiat  will  provide  grants  to 
States  for  tfie  creatkm  or  enhancement  of  sys- 
tems for  tfie  air  transport  of  rural  vk:tims  of 
medical  emergerx^ies. 

The  Rural  Medial  Emergencies  Air  Trans- 
port Act  of  1991  alkjws  States  to  apply 
through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  grants  tfiat  will  be  channeled 
tfvough  each  State's  publk:  health  agency. 
The  grants  will  be  used  for  creatk>n  or  erv 
hancement  of  air  medical  transport  systems 
tfiat  provkle  vk:tims  of  medk»l  emergencies  in 
rural  areas  with  access  to  treatment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  1ST  LT.  AMY  STUART 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  Army 
nurse  from  my  distrrct,  the  24th  of  New  Yortt, 
has  gained  a  measure  of  notoriety  recently, 
and  deservedly  so. 

1st  Lt.  Amy  Stuart,  daughter  of  Hugh  and 
Doris  Stuart  of  Germantown,  was  shown  in  a 
Reuters  photograph  circulated  throughout  the 
country  and  eventually  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Albany  Times-Union. 

She  w«s  shown  catching  a  few  minutes  of 
sleep  in  tietween  tier  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  picture  brings  several 
things  to  mind. 

Amy  has  three  brotfiers.  Mark  is  a  petty  offi- 
cer in  the  Coast  Guard  Resen/es.  Timothy 
sen/ed  6  years  in  the  Navy.  Steven  is  in  the 
Navy  ROTC  Program  at  the  State  University 
Maritime  College. 

One  of  her  high  school  teachers  described 
her  as  "a  nice  txight  kkl,  and  always  patriotk:." 

And  that's  my  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  Amy  Stu- 
art is  typKal  of  the  bright,  patriotk:  young 
women  who  are  playing  such  a  significant  role 
in  Operation  Desert  Stomi. 

Given  a  cfiance,  tfiese  women  fiave  proven 
that  they  can  do  the  job  and  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  part  of  our  all-volunteer 
Amied  Fprces. 

Amy  Stuart's  parents  are  proud  of  tier,  arxf 
so  am  I. 


February  27,  1991 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOTELIER  PHILIP 
PISTILLI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
WESTINGHOUSE  SCIENCE  WINNER 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 
Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  paying  tritxjte  to 
Kansas  City  resident  Philip  Pistilli,  president  of 
the  Raphael  Hotel  Group  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tk)n's  premier  figures  in  the  hospitality  indus- 
try. 

On  March  1,  1991.  Mr.  Pistilli's  outstanding 
achievements  will  be  recognized  by  the  Hotel 
and  Motel  Associatton  of  Greater  Kansas  City 
at  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  I  am  proud  to  join  the 
associatkjn  in  twnoring  the  efforts  of  a  cre- 
ative and  dynamic  force  in  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry who  continues  to  contribute  greatly  to 
the  growth  of  his  own  community. 

Mr.  Pistilli  deserves  special  recognition  for 
his  role  in  the  conception,  planning,  construc- 
tion and  management  of  one  of  America's  fin- 
est and  most  successful  hotels,  the  award- 
winning  Alameda  Plaza  in  Kansas  City. 

With  his  devek)pment  of  sn^ll  hotels  with 
okl-world  atmosphere  in  San  Francisco,  Kan- 
sas City,  arxl  Chk^go,  he  laid  the  corner- 
stones of  his  Raphael  Hotel  Group  and  helped 
usher  in  an  irxjustry  trend.  The  Raphael-Kan- 
sas City  is  one  of  ttie  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
the  Raphael  Hotel  Group. 

Like  a  nxxJerrvday  Midas,  Mr.  Pistilli  has  re- 
versed the  fortunes  of  several  financially  trou- 
t>led  fK>tels  around  the  country.  One  of  his 
most  recent  projects  was  the  revival  of  Kansas 
City's  downtown  convention  hotel,  the  Allis 
Plaza. 

A  New  York  City  native,  Mr.  Pistilli  found 
success  in  his  adopted  home  of  Kansas  City. 
Following  his  graduation  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity with  a  degree  in  hotel  administration,  Mr. 
Pistilli  came  to  our  community  to  work  for  the 
respected  hotelier  Barney  Allis.  Honing  his 
skills  at  the  Hotel  Muehlet>ach,  Mr.  Pistilli  went 
on  to  preskje  over  two  major  expansions  of 
the  facility  as  w'tce  presklent  and  general  man- 
ager t>efore  his  appointment  as  preskJent  of 
the  Alameda  Plaza  in  1968. 

Highly  regarded  by  his  peers  in  the  industry, 
he  has  served  as  preskient  of  the  American 
Hotel  and  Motel  Associatk>n  and  of  the  four- 
State:  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa Hotel  Associattons.  His  standing  in  his 
own  community  is  reflected  in  his  past  roles 
as  preskjent  of  the  Kansas  City  Hotel  and 
Motel  Associatkm  arxJ  of  the  Conventkxi  and 
Business  Bureau  of  Greater  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  PisliHi  has  been  active  in  numerous  civk: 
organizatkxis,  indixSng  Downtown,  Inc.,  the 
Sister  Cities  Commisskm  of  Karoas  City  and 
the  Missouri  Govenwr's  Committee  on  Em- 
pkiyment  of  the  Handtoapped. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the 
atteniton  of  my  colleagues  the  contributkxis 
made  by  PhHip  PistJIi  to  the  hospitality  indus- 
try and  to  his  community.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  Hotel  and  Motel  Assoctatnn  of  Greater 
Kansas  City  in  honoring  a  distinguished  hotel- 
ier and  wishing  him  many  years  of  continued 
success. 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  a  young  man,  a 
senior  at  Ward  Melville  High  School  in  East 
Setauket,  wfio  was  recently  named  a  finalist  in 
the  50th  annual  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search. 

Mk:hael  John  Lopez,  18,  of  Stony  Brook  se- 
lected a  project  in  nuclear  chemistry  for  the 
science  talent  search.  Using  the  chemistry  fa- 
cilities at  tfie  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook,  he  tested  a  formula  that  predk:ts 
the  spin  axis  of  a  compound  nucleus  formed 
by  the  fusing  of  two  reactant  atoms.  Michael 
analyzed  computer  data  developed  from  mil- 
lions of  indivkjual  atomic  colliskKis  and  his  re- 
sults irxlk^ated  thai  when  more  emitted  par- 
tk:les  are  considered,  ttie  ot>served  particle 
emission  t)ecomes  more  random  and  so  the 
estimate  is  no  rrxxe  accurate. 

A  senior  at  Ward  Melville  High  School,  Mi- 
chael has  won  a  numt>er  of  awards  in  mathe- 
ma\ks  and  science  competitions  and  partk:i- 
pate  in  several  sports.  The  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Lopez,  he  plans  to  study  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Duke  University. 

In  addition  to  Mk:hael  Lopez,  six  other 
young  people  from  my  district  made  it  to  the 
ranks  of  semifinalists.  The  six  are:  Hannah 
Ret>ekah  Et}in,  Sungeun  Lee,  Maya  Levy,  and 
Jennifer  Susan  Matthew,  all  of  Ward  Melville 
High  School;  Syeed  Mansur  of  Centereach 
High  School;  and  Nicole  Danielle  McGraime  of 
Smithtown  High  School  East. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  legislatnn  to  re- 
duce tfie  irxlependence  of  the  Fed,  or  other- 
wise inject  congresskmal  or  outskle  control  on 
Fed  polKy. 

Five  current  changes  wouM  be  made  in  the 
structure  and  procedures  in  Ihe  Fed: 

First,  the  PresktenTs  top  econorric  advis- 
ers—the Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  EcorKxnk:  Advisors,  and 
the  Director  of  the  OfTice  of  Management  arvl 
Budget— woukj  be  required  to  meet  three 
times  a  year  with  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee. 

Second,  the  President  woukl  be  alkjwed  to 
appoint  a  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve near  the  beginning  of  his  term  rather 
than  toward  the  end. 

Third,  the  Fed  woukJ  be  required  to  disctose 
immediately  any  changes  in  the  targets  of 
monetary  polk:y,  thus  providing  all  investors, 
large  arxJ  small,  with  equal  and  timely  informa- 
tion atx>ut  monetary  polKy  deciskins. 

Fourth,  the  Comptroller  General  woukJ  be 
permitted  to  conduct  more  thorough  audits  of 
Fed  operations,  irxiluding  potey  procedures 
arxj  processes. 

Fifth,  the  Fed  woukJ  be  required  to  publish 
its  budget  in  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  imF)lementing  a  t>asic  principal 
of  democracy  that  no  governmental  agency 
should  take  in  and  spend  billions  of  dollars 
without  having  its  txjdget  open  to  \he  pubUc. 

These  modest  steps  will  inject  fresh  air  and 
light  Into  the  making  of  monetary  polkry  with- 
out impairing,  in  my  judgment,  the  kxlepend- 
ence  of  the  Fed.  The  legislation  will  help  facili- 
tate the  coordination  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
polkjy  by  establishing  formal  lines  of  commu- 
nk^tion  t)etween  all  of  tfie  txarKhes  of  Gov- 
emment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  initiative  by  cosponsoring  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1991. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1991,  legisla- 
tk>n  to  increase  tfie  accountat)ility  of  Federal 
Reserve  to  the  American  people  by  shedding 
some  light  into  the  Federal  Reserve's  policies 
and  procedures. 

One  half  of  this  country's  economk:  polKy — 
monetary  policy — is  made  by  the  Fed.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Fed  has  enormous  power  over  the  di- 
rectkxi  that  our  economy  is  heading,  and  thus 
wiekjs  enormous  power  over  the  lives  of  every 
American. 

This  legislatxxi  is  intended  to  generally  in- 
crease the  Fed's  accountability  to  the  Amer- 
k:an  people  by  estat)lishing  more  formal  charv 
nels  for  coordinabng  the  making  of  fiscal  and 
nwnetary  poKcy.  The  bill  makes  a  few  rudi- 
mentary changes  to  ensure  that  formal  conrv 
muntcatkins  exist  between  the  Presklent  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  to  provkle  Congress 
and  the  American  people  with  more  and  better 
informatnn  on  Fed  operatkxis  arxl  polKies. 


PRAISE  FOR  1991  LaMOTTA  AWARD 
WINNERS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
make  a  statement  today  in  praise  of  three  out- 
standing Virgin  Islanders  and  kxigstanding 
friends  of  mine,  Helen  Kelt)ert,  Allen  Rchard- 
son  and  Frank  Powell,  who  have  been  chosen 
recipients  of  the  SL  Thomas-SL  John  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  1991  Wilbur  "Bir  LaMotta 
Community  Servk»  Awards. 

Helen  has  erKleared  herself  to  her  conwnu- 
nity  ttvough  her  years  of  dednated  work  with 
publk:  servce  organizatkxis,  particularly  the 
chamber.  Her  quiet  competence  is  an  exampie 
of  selfless  devotkyi  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
its  people. 

Allen's  artistry  has  been  seen  on  numerous 
carnival  ftoats  and  costumes  as  wel  as  here 
in  the  Natxm's  Capital  by  the  ornaments  he 
fias  crafted  for  the  h4ational  Christmas  Tree. 
He,  too,  has  given  years  to  public  sennce 
work  partxxilarty  the  Frenchtown  Civk:  Organi- 
zatkxi. 

Frank  not  only  devoted  marry  years  to  ttie 
Department  of  PubNc  Works,  he  also  served 
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his  community  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
St  John  Celebration  Committee.  Since  1958 
he  has  helped  to  make  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  a  success  that  thousands  of  resi- 
dents and  visitors  enjoy  every  year. 

It  is  citizens  such  as  these  who  truly  em- 
body the  spirit  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  are 
richly  deserving  of  the  honor  of  the  Bill 
LaMotta  Award. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HONORING  LORETTA  EDELSON 


TRIBUTE  TO  C.  RASEH  NAGI 


J  Ml 


HON.  CHARIIS  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  highly  respected  edu- 
cator in  my  community,  C.  Raseh  Nagi.  Sirx;e 
1963,  Ms.  Nagi  has  served  as  an  outstanding 
teacher,  administrator,  and  innovator  in  the 
flekJ  of  educatun.  In  recognition  of  her  dedica- 
tk>n  and  her  outstanding  gifts,  she  recently  left 
District  22  in  Brooklyn  to  assume  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  District  28  in  Queens.  We 
are  sad  to  see  tier  go,  for  she  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  students,  parents,  and  fellow 
educators  of  Brooklyn. 

Raseh  has  been  a  leader  throughout  her  ca- 
reer as  an  educator.  From  her  first  days  as  a 
fledgling  teacher  at  Roy  H.  Mann  in  I.S.  78, 
she  proved  tliat  creativity  and  dedication  on 
the  personal  level  can  have  a  dramatic  impact 
on  the  education  of  our  chikjren. 

Ms.  Nagi  has  had  so  many  outstanding 
achievements  in  her  long  and  distinguished 
career  that  ttiere  are  literally  too  many  to  list. 
Neverttieless,  some  of  her  accomplishments 
are  so  vital  to  our  community  that  I  cannot 
pass  up  this  opportunity  to  mention  them.  For 
instarx^e,  Raseh  developed  a  foreign  language 
program  whk;h  received  the  James  E.  Allen 
Distinguished  Foreign  Language  Program 
Award,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
ttie  Center  for  Intellectually  Gifted  Students  at 
J.H.S.  240.  In  her  administrative  capacity,  she 
personally  investigated  arxj  wrote  proposals 
whuch  IrKveased  the  numt>er  of  competitive 
grants  received  by  the  dlstrk;t  by  S10  million. 

Raseh  is  also  wklely  respected  in  our  com- 
munity and  throughout  the  State  as  an  innova- 
tive educator  of  ttie  first  degree.  For  example, 
she  created  a  student-based  computer  data 
bank  capable  of  enabling  District  22  to  more 
ctosely  fdkw  the  educational  progress  of  pu- 
pils from  preklndergarten  through  junior  high 
school.  Brooklyn  Is  also  extremely  proud  of 
the  districfs  Early  Identificatktn  Learning  Dis- 
abilities Program,  wtvch  Ms.  Nagi  developed 
arxl  wtiM:h  was  the  first  program  of  its  kind  in 
the  State. 

Ms.  Nagi  has  been  a  crusader  in  education 
during  her  career  at  District  22.  Ttie  many  pro- 
grams she  devetoped  over  the  years  will  un- 
doubtedly have  an  contirujing  impact  on  Dis- 
trict 22  for  years  to  come.  I  wouM  like  to  take 
iN»  time  to  commend  her  for  her  past  accom- 
pislwnents,  to  thank  her  on  behalf  of  the  par- 
ents and  children  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  encour- 
age her  to  continue  her  record  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  future  as  superintendent  in  Dis- 
trict 28. 


I         HON.  EUOT  L  ENGa 

!  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  the 
family  arxJ  friends  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Loretta  M.  Edelson,  are  gathering  to  celebrate 
her  90th  birttiday.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  acknowledge  the  contiitxjtions  that  Loretta 
h^  made  to  her  community  over  the  years. 

As  a  community  leader  and  activist,  Loretta 
has  held  many  important  positions,  including 
30  years  of  servce  as  an  inspector  for  the 
Naw  York  City  Board  of  Elections.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Union  Avenue  Police 
Attoletk:  League  in  the  Bronx,  secretary  of  the 
Free  Sons  of  Israel  in  Manhattan,  and  more 
recently  presklent  of  the  Casals  Senior  Citi- 
zens in  Co-op  City. 

The  most  rewarding  of  Loretta's  life  wori<, 
however,  is  ttie  family  she  has  seen  grow  and 
prosper.  With  her  late  husband  Saul,  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  Loretta  raised  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  have  also  served  their  country  with  dis- 
tinction. She  has  had  the  pleasure  of  sharing 
her  experiences  with  11  grarKtehildren  and 
four  great-grandchildren.  Each  person  that  Lo- 
retta has  touched,  especially  within  the 
Edelson  family,  has  been  enriched  by  her  wis- 
dom and  understanding. 

In  trying  limes  such  as  these,  it  is  our  fami- 
lies and  the  values  they  represent  that  sustain 
and  strengthen  us.  That  is  why  it  is  important 
to  recognize  and  honor  the  efforts  made  by 
Loretta  Edelson,  because  they  create  for  us  a 
shining  example  of  how  to  serve  our  fellow 
man  and  manifest  our  family  values. 


E.R.  5— STRIKING  A  BALANCE  IN 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5,  legislation  that  amends 
the  National  Latx)r  Relations  Act  to  prohibit 
employers  from  hiring  permanent  replacement 
workers  during  strikes. 

The  wori<er's  right  to  strike  is  inextricably 
linked  to  their  freedom  in  the  workplace.  The 
National  Latxjr  Relations  Act,  or  Wagner  Act, 
of  1 935  promoted  collective  bargaining  as  the 
preferred  mettiod  of  resolving  lat»r-manage- 
mant  disputes.  A  key  feature  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process  is  the  worker's  freedom  to 
withhokj  his  latxir;  that  is,  sti^ike,  when  all 
ottier  means  fail  to  achieve  legitimate  latxir 
demands.  In  fact,  the  Wagner  Act  explkiitiy 
states,  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  eittier  to  interfere  with  or  impede  in  any 
w^  the  right  to  strike." 

A  strike  Is  never  a  wekximed  occunence.  It 
disrupts  not  only  ttie  operations  of  a  business, 
but  also  ttie  life  of  ttie  worker  and  his  family. 
At  times,  ttxxigh,  strikes  remain  absolutely 
necessary  for  latxir  to  win  fair  wages,  emptoy- 
mant  security,  health  tienefits,  and  safe  work- 
ing conditions.  The  ability  to  strike  means 
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mana^ment  must  contend  with  the  legitimate 
needs  of  its  workers. 

However,  this  right  was  diluted  by  the  Su- 
preme Courts  deciskm  in  Latxx  Board  versus 
MacKa(y.  The  MacKay  decision  gave  emptoy- 
ers  tha  right  to  hire  pemianent  replacement 
workers  during  a  strike,  theret}y  effectively  cur- 
tailing the  worker's  freedom  to  strike.  Clearty, 
the  freedom  to  strike  is  dramatically  reduced 
when  ttie  woukJ-t>e  striker  knows  tie  will  be  re- 
placed pennanentiy.  The  difference  between 
being  f  red  for  striking,  a  practice  that  is  con- 
trary te  the  Wagner  Act,  and  being  penna- 
nentiy replaced  during  a  stoike  is  a  trival  one. 
In  both  cases,  the  worker  loses  his  job. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  was  made  to 
ensure  ttiat  txjsinesses  coukj  continue  their 
operations  during  strikes.  Even  ttxjugh  the 
Court's  decision  in  this  case  was  contradk;tory 
to  the  Wagner  Act,  the  decision  was  meant  to 
achieve  balance  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions as  both  txisiness  and  latx>r  held  powerful 
bargaining  tools  at  the  negotiation  tables.  Sup- 
posedly, the  incentive  wouW  be  for  both 
groups  to  reach  a  settlement  without  a  latxjr 
sti-ike. 

Unfortunately,  this  balance  has  now  been 
altered,  and  the  discrepancy  tjetween  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  MacKay  decision  has 
tseen  ewposed.  The  advantage  in  this  relation- 
ship has  now  shifted  toward  the  interests  of 
business,  as  it  has  increasingly  threatened  to 
hire  permanent  replacement  workers  during 
strikes,  thus  upsetting  the  precarious  balance 
that  previously  existed.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  [GAO]  reports  that  there  has  been 
a  growing  ti'end  of  employers  to  hire  replace- 
ment wort<ers  during  the  last  10  years.  In  fact, 
many  employers  have  advertised  for  perma- 
nent replacement  workers  during  latjor  nego- 
tiations, and  have  even  induced  strikes  to  dis- 
band unions.  This  has  eroded  the  process  of 
collective  tiargaining,  causing  the  equal  play- 
ing field  in  latxjr-management  disputes  to  shift 
toward  the  business  community. 

As  a  result,  the  freedom  of  workers  has 
tjeen  restricted.  Those  who  strike  face  the  risk 
of  tieing  replaced,  and  workers  who  consider 
organizing  are  faced  with  the  threat  of  replace- 
ment. This  is  not  ttie  guarantee  of  freedom 
that  the  Wagner  Act  intended. 

H.R.  5  attempts  to  secure  a  balance  in 
latxjr-management  relations  by  restoring  the 
full  intent  of  the  Wagner  Act.  This  legislation 
not  only  protects  the  stiiking  wori<er,  but  also 
prevente  him  from  being  discriminated  against 
once  he  returns  to  the  job.  Thus,  the  wortcer 
is  free  to  use  his  most  powerful  targaining 
tool,  ttie  strike,  without  fear  of  recrimination. 
Without  this  legislatnn,  empkiyers  will  hire 
permanent  replacement  workers  more  fre- 
quentty,  continuing  the  trend  reported  by  ttie 
GAG,  and  tiie  worker's  strike  will  come  to  sig- 
nify a  futile  effort,  not  an  exercise  of  freedom. 

Contrary  to  ttie  claims  of  opponents  to  tills 
legislation,  H.R.  5  does  not  alter  50  years  of 
established  bargaining  relations.  This  relation- 
ship has  already  been  altered  by  ttie  in- 
creased use  of  permanent  replacement  work- 
ers by  empk)yers.  Also,  while  I  agree  ttiat  a 
strike  shoukj  not  paralyze  an  Industry,  emptoy- 
ers  are  not  left  defenseless  through  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Ttiey  are  still  free  to 
empkjy  workers  in  order  to  continue  ttieir  busi- 
ness operations.  Ttie  only  difference  is  that 
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formerty  replacements  were  prohibited  from 
being  hired  permanentty. 

Tlujs,  H.R.  5  is  critical  to  restore  a  level 
playing  field  in  the  area  of  labor-management 
relations.  By  reasserting  labor's  right  to  strike, 
the  MacKay  decision  will  no  longer  curtail  ttie 
freedom  of  workers.  I  suppo*^  ^*s  legislatkxi 
and  its  benefits  to  ttie  worthing  men  of  this 
country. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  45TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  VETERANS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN WARS  POST  6069,  LEBANON, 
OH 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  7 
months,  American  troops  have  been  serving  In 
the  Arat})an  desert  to  protect  the  American 
kJeals  of  freedom  and  opposition  to  tyrannk^l 
dictatorship.  During  the  air  and  ground  combat 
of  the  past  6  weeks,  our  troops  have  per- 
formed with  such  exceptional  skill  and  profes- 
sionalism that  none  of  us  doubt  that  Saddam 
Hussein's  txutal  aggression  will  shortly  be 
nothing  but  a  bad  memory. 

The  brave  American  service  men  and 
women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  not 
unk^ue  members  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces.  In  fact,  they  follow  a  long  proud  line 
of  American  troops  that  have  fought  to  protect 
American  interests  and  kjeals  across  the 
globe.  Many  of  the  veterans  of  these  battles 
for  freedom  returned  home,  where  an  associa- 
tion of  these  special  Amerkans  was  formed — 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  gratefully  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
been  equally  grateful  for  any  opportunity  to 
meet  or  work  with  ttiose  groups  who  share  my 
respect  for  the  American  veteran,  who  wortc 
hard  on  the  veteran's  behalf,  and  who  can 
make  a  difference  for  the  veteran. 

One  such  group  has  been  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Post  6069  of  Lebanon,  OH.  I  am 
pround  to  anrxHjnce  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  Post  6069  will  celebrate  its  45th 
anniversary  on  March  3,  1991.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
honor  to  have  an  opportunity  to  rise  and  arv 
nounce  this  milestone  of  ttie  Lebanon  chapter 
of  this  honored  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  recite  the  objectives  of  the  VFW: 

The  objectives  of  this  association  are  fra- 
ternal, patriotic,  historical,  and  educational; 
to  preserve  and  strengrthen  comradeship 
among  Its  meml>ers;  to  assist  worthy  com- 
rades to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history 
of  our  dead;  to  assist  their  widows  and  or- 
phans; to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  fidel- 
ity to  its  Constitution  and  laws;  to  foster 
true  patrlotlBm;  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
institution  of  American  freedom;  and  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  United  States  f^m  all 
her  enemies,  whonuoever. 

There  exists  not  an  organization  with  more 
k>fty  arrMions,  nor  a  fraternity  more  capable 
of  achieving  them.  I  congratulate  Post  6069  on 
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45  years  dedk»ted  to  these  patrwtk:  objec- 
tives, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  spirit 
and  ded»atxxi  to  America  that  gukled  its 
membership  in  war  will  assure  continued  vi- 
brarx^y  in  the  future. 


CREDIT  CARD  GRACE  PERIOD  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMTIli 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will  bring  nx>re 
fairness  to  the  credit  card  industry.  Currently, 
most  credit  card  companies  boasX  of  a  25-day 
grace  period  in  whkih  cardhoklers  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  their  bills  without  penalty. 
However,  by  the  time  ttie  monthly  statement 
arrives  at  the  cardholder's  home,  ttiat  grace 
period  has  already  t)egun  to  erode.  The  fact 
that  there  is  generally  a  delay  tietween  the 
day  the  company  closes  its  billing  period  and 
the  day  the  statement  is  actually  mailed,  plus 
the  occasional  postal  delay  means  that  the 
cardholder  will  inevitably  have  much  less  than 
the  offered  25-day  grace  period.  Furthermore, 
the  cardhokJer  must  anticipate  the  time  it 
takes  for  the  piayment  to  reach  the  credit  card 
company.  There  is  rw  telling  how  many  late 
charges  have  t>een  imposed  on  otherwise  re- 
sponsible credit  card  customers  by  this  unfair 
practk^. 

My  bill  will  help  remedy  this  situation  by  re- 
quiring credit  card  companies  to  use  the  post- 
mark date  as  the  ofTicial  start  of  the  grace  pe- 
riod. This  way  cardholders  will  be  provided 
with  a  real  and  substantial  grace  period. 


SIMPLE  WISDOM  IN  LETTER 
RINGS  TRUE 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  ttie 
eariy  days  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  my  younger  con- 
stituents, Evan  Juska,  a  1 0-year-okl  student  at 
the  West  End  School  in  Long  Branch,  NJ.  Al- 
tfwugh  the  spectacular  allied  successes  in  the 
gulf  war  have,  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  com- 
pletely transformed  the  situation  in  that  part  of 
the  worid,  ttie  simple  wisdom  contained  in 
Evan's  letter  stiH  rings  true: 

My  opinion  is  that  you  try  to  commu- 
nicate with  Saddam  by  explaining  to  him 
about  the  war's  effect  on  the  children,  the 
future  of  Iraq.  If  he  doesn't  value  the  lives  of 
this  generation,  mayl>e  he  should  consider 
the  lives  of  the  next  one. 

If  the  leaders  of  Iraq  do  not  see  this  issue 
the  way  we  do,  you  should  do  everything  you 
can  to  support  our  President,  and  get  this 
war  over  with,  because  the  sooner  this  war  is 
over,  the  more  lives  saved. 

While  I,  of  course,  dkj  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  communicate  to  Saddam 
Hussein  the  folly  and  illegality  of  his  continued 
occupatk>n   of    Kuwait,    ttiat    message   was 
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brought  to  him  clearly,  directly  and  repeat- 
edly—not only  by  PreskJent  Bush  and  Amer- 
ican diptomats,  but  by  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  govemments  from  all  over  the  worM. 
including  the  leaders  of  many  Arab  countries. 
Saddam  ignored  aN  of  these  appeals— arro- 
gantly, foolishly,  and,  for  Ns  country  and  his 
people,  tragk^y.  Because  it  had  become  so 
clear  by  mkKlanuary  ttiat  Saddam  had  no  in- 
tentkHi  of  leaving  Kuwait  and  was  not  atxxH 
to  be  moved  by  any  concern  atXMJl  ttie  lives 
and  safety  of  his  own  people,  ttiere  seemed  to 
me  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  use  force 
against  this  tyrant.  That  was  wtiy  I  voted  with 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
give  President  Bush  ttie  authorizatnn  to  use 
force. 

Recently,  looking  through  some  of  the  mail 
that  came  into  my  offk^e  during  ttiose  uncer- 
tain days  leading  up  to  the  beginning  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  I  was  reminded  of  how 
fervently  the  American  people  had  tioped  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  crisis  right  up  to  ttie 
eve  of  the  U.N.  deadline  for  Iraqi  troops  to 
leave  Kuwait.  But.  as  events  subsequently 
proved.  Americans  will  not  settle  for  a  peace 
ttiat  allows  an  expansionist  drctator  to  keep 
wtiat  he  has  stolen  and  to  furttier  terrorize  his 
neightxirs. 

Still,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  saddens  me  to  ttiink  of 
how  much  suffering  and  destruction  coukj 
have  been  prevented  if  Saddam  Hussein  tiad 
given  any  thought  to  the  values  of  decency 
and  compassion  so  ekxjuently  stated  in  ttie 
letter  from  Evan  Juska. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  PLASTER 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Imperial  County  will  soon  be  losing  a  very  im- 
portant member  of  their  community.  Bill  Plas- 
ter, executive  director  of  ttie  Private  Industry 
Council  [PIC]  for  the  last  7  years,  is  leaving 
the  Imperial  area  of  a  new  job  in  Los  Angeles. 

During  Bill's  tenure,  ttie  PIC  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  in  encouraging  txjsiness 
and  tourism  in  ttie  Imperial  Valley.  PIC's  job 
coordinatkin  programs  tiave  also  been  of  great 
benefit  to  ttie  community.  Bill  has  made  the 
Imperial  Valley  a  good  place  for  txjsinesses  to 
kxiate,  and  his  accomplishments  will  survive 
him. 

I've  had  ttie  pleasure  of  wortdng  with  Bill  on 
a  numtier  of  occask>ns.  Our  most  successful 
project  was  bringing  General  Dynamics'  Impe- 
rial Valley  facility  to  Imperial  last  year.  I'm  sure 
ttiat  if  Bill  hadnt  vrorked  so  tiard  on  this 
project,  ttie  plant  wouM  not  be  ttiere  today. 

BIN  will  tie  going  to  Los  Angeles  to  become 
ttie  regkxial  director  of  ttie  Natkmal  Alliance  of 
Businesses.  Ttie  alliance  works  with  edu- 
catxxtal  groups  to  improve  literacy  in  ttie  work- 
place. They're  lucky  to  be  getting  Bin,  and  I'm 
sure  hell  be  as  successful  in  ttiis  endeavor  as 
tie  was  in  ttie  Imperial  VaRey.  We  will  miss 
Bill,  and  we  aH  wish  him  the  best 
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CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
DEDUCTION  FOR  NONITEMIZERS 


HON.  PHnjP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  310,  to  restore 
arxJmake  permanent  the  charitable  contritxj- 
tions  deduction  to  taxpayers  who  do  not  itenv 
Ize  their  deductions. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  al- 
lowed rx>nitemizers,  a  group  consisting  of 
roughly  two  thirds  of  all  filers,  to  deduct  con- 
tributions to  charitat>le  organizations  through 
1986.  Because  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  in- 
cluded no  provision  to  extend  this  deduction, 
it  subsequently  expired  and  has  not  been  rein- 
stated. 

I  t>elieve  the  72  million  taxpayers  who  do 
riot  itemize  their  deductions  should  have  the 
ability  to  deduct  their  charitable  contritxjtions. 
The  majority  of  these  nonitemizers  are  low- 
arxj  middle-income  taxpayers,  a  group  which 
represents  our  Nation's  most  generous  chari- 
tat>ie  contributors.  In  1982,  91  percent  of 
those  using  the  nonitemized  deduction  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  530,000,  and  99  percent 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $50,000.  According 
to  figures  from  a  group  which  tracks  such  in- 
(ormatwn — IrxJependent  Sector — low-  and 
middle-income  Americans  give,  as  a  percent- 
age of  income,  30-percent  more  to  charity 
than  the  average  American. 

While  donations  to  charity  are  primarily  mo- 
tivated by  altruistic  concerns,  it  is  clear  that 
those  who  do  not  itemize  txit  give  to  charity 
are  sensitive  to  tax  considerations.  Experience 
from  the  period  of  time  when  nonitemizers 
were  permitted  to  take  a  charitable  deduction 
bears  this  out.  In  1 985,  nonitemizers  could  de- 
duct 50  percent  of  their  contributions  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  IRS,  they  gave  S9.5  billion.  In 
1986,  they  couW  deduct  a  full  100  percent  of 
their  contritxjtions  and  they  gave  S13.4  bil- 
lion— a  40-percent  increase. 

The  figures  show  that  as  the  availability  of 
the  deductk>n  increases  the  size  and  fre- 
quency of  contritxjtions  Increases  as  well.  If 
you  woukl  like  to  see  ttie  private  sector  as- 
suming a  greater  role  in  addressing  commu- 
nity problems  in  order  to  help  reduce  the  bur- 
dens placed  on  Government  at  all  levels,  it 
certairily  makes  sense  to  have  a  tax  policy 
that  will  encourage  Americans  in  this  direction. 

I  strongly  recommend  this  legislation  for 
consideration  and  support  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  NORMAN  BERG 


HON.  C  mOMAS  McMLLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  a  man  wtx)se  contributions 
to  our  Nation  will  extend  for  generations  to 
oonw.  He  is  a  man  wtxtse  urvque  career  has 
helped  ensure  the  viability  of  our  farmlands. 
Mr.  Norman  Berg,  currently  a  senior  advisor  to 
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the  American  Farmland  Trust,  has  spent  the 
last  50  years  working  for  the  heart  of  America, 
wifi  ttie  people  arKJ  the  land  whk:h  have  made 
this  country  great.  He  may  best  be  character- 
ized as  a  maverk:k  of  soil  consen/ation. 

After  2  years  teaching  vocational  agriculture 
in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Berg  accepted  a  job  in 
southern  Idaho  with  the  recently  formed  Soil 
Conservation  Society  [SCS].  In  Idaho,  he  trav- 
eled from  farm  to  farm,  developing  strategies 
withi  each  irxjivklual  farmer  to  control  soil  ero- 
sion. In  1956,  Mr.  Berg  was  named  ttie  SCS's 
assistant  state  conservationist  in  South  Dakota 
where  he  continued  to  show  an  amazing  ef- 
fectiveness helping  farmers.  Here  also,  he  ex- 
hibited a  knack  to  integrate  SCS  field  workers' 
interests  with  the  organization  at  large,  there- 
by assuring  that  ideas  to  improve  soil  strate- 
gies became  reality  on  the  farms.  From  1960 
to  1 979,  Mr.  Berg  continued  effectively  improv- 
ing the  SCS,  serving  as  its  deputy  and  in  as- 
sociate administrator  positions  in  Washington. 
During  this  time  he  chaired  the  U.S.  section  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Reference  Group  for  the 
International  Joint  Commission  and  served  a 
4-year  term  on  the  General  Administration 
Board  of  USDA's  Graduate  School.  As  chief  of 
the  SCS  from  1979  to  1982,  Mr.  Berg  estati- 
lished  an  international  conservation  division 
within  the  agency  and  represented  the  United 
States  at  numerous  international  conferences 
on  conservation  issues.  Along  with  his  position 
as  a  senior  advisor  to  the  American  Farmland 
Trust,  Mr.  Berg  is  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  for  the  Anne  Arundel  Conservation  Dis- 
trict in  Maryland.  He  also  serves  as  treasurer 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America 
and  the  Washington  representative  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Society  [SWCS]. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  imagine  an  example  of 
commitment  as  strong  as  Norman  Berg's  to 
the  protection  of  American  farmland.  We  thank 
him.  Our  children,  grandchildren,  and  perhaps 
many  generations  to  come,  will  also  thank 
hin 
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OPERATION  OASIS  HAS  BEEN  BIG 
HELP  ON  THE  HOMEFRONT 


.  HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

I  OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  im- 
pact of  war,  even  thousands  of  miles  away, 
car  be  devastating  on  all  facets  of  society. 
None  feels  that  impact  more  greatly  ttian  the 
family  unit.  In  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen 
othenMise  stat>le  families  have  tremerxlous  dif- 
ficulties making  erxls  meet  because  one  or 
more  of  their  txeadwinners  have  been  trans- 
ferred or  called  up  for  active  duty  in  the  war 
witi  Iraq. 

As  a  result  of  these  absences,  many  fami- 
lies of  American  servKemen  and  women  are 
in  need  of  food  and  ottier  simple  necessities. 
Operatk>n  Oasis  is  helping  military  families  in 
need  by  provkling  those  necessities  while  their 
lo>»ed  ones  are  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion. 

Sponsored  by  the  Feed  ChiWren  Organiza- 
tion, Operatk>n  Oasis  has  helped  gather  arKJ 
distribute  tons  of  food  to  needy  military  fami- 
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lies  all  over  the  country.  On  Saturday,  March 
2,  Operation  Oasis  will  be  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base  in  Tampa  to  deliver  food  to  families  of 
Fk>rida  defenders  in  ttie  Mkldle  East. 

It  is  this  kind  of  volunteer  spirit  and  love  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  and  women  that  helps 
keep  America  strong.  I  commend  the  organiz- 
ers of  Operation  Oasis  and  the  hundreds  of 
donors  for  their  tremendous  efforts  and  finan- 
cial support.  They  are  helping  ease  ttie  strug- 
gles of  families  of  our  servteemen  and  women 
who  answered  their  country's  call  to  duty. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DADE  COUNTY 
PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD  PROGRAM 


r 


ION.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  recognize  the  annual  Dade  County 
Principal  of  the  Year  Award  Program.  Dade 
County  has  many  outstanding  principals  and 
this  recognition  program  is  one  more  effort  to 
acknowledge  their  contributions  to  excellence 
in  education.  Part  of  a  national  project,  this 
program  awards  35,000  to  the  winner,  S2,000 
to  the  runner-up,  and  $1,000  to  the  other  five 
district  finalists.  All  of  these  generous  awards 
are  made  possible  by  McArthur  Dairy,  a  cor- 
porate sponsor  of  the  event. 

The  Principal  of  the  Year  Luncheon  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  January  29,  1991.  The  win- 
ner, Chariene  J.  Houghton  of  Leewood  Ele- 
mentary School,  was  announced  at  the  Omni 
International  Hotel,  along  with  runner-up,  Fred- 
erick Rodgers  of  Southridge  High  School.  Our 
community  is  truly  proud  to  honor  such  de- 
serving individuals. 

My  oongratulations  go  out  to  these  winners, 
as  well  as  the  other  five  1990-91  district  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Year  finalists:  HertDert  L.  Day  of 
DuPuis  Elementary,  Florence  M.  Linden  of 
J.F.K.  Mkklle  School,  Jeanette  H.  Goa  of 
Holmes  Elementary,  Melanie  K.  Revman  of 
Edison  Pari<  Elementary,  and  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Gehret  of  the  Fienljerg/Fisher  Adult  and  Com- 
munity Education  Center. 

I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  wonderful  peiople  wtK>  made 
this  inspiring  occasion  a  reality.  Mr.  Octavio 
Visiedo,  superintendent  of  sctiools  for  Dade 
County  has  established  the  Dade  County  Pub- 
lic Schpols'  Principal  of  the  Year  1991  District 
Task  Force  including:  Joseph  T.  Tekerman, 
chairman,  Peter  Bucholtz,  Nelson  Diaz.  Karen 
Dreyfus,  Dr.  Bart)ara  Gothard,  Billy  Isley,  Mike 
McNeal,  Alan  OIkes,  Julie  Palm,  Gerakline 
Tisdol,  Raquel  Viamonte,  Dr.  Ida  Whipple,  and 
Annetts  Katz  and  Carol  Renkdc,  ex-offkaos. 
The  Qreater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Educafon  Task  Force  Committee  members 
are:  dark  Cook,  vice-chairperson,  executive 
committee/educatkxi;  Seth  Gordon  and  Jo- 
seph Echeverria,  co-chairpersons,  educatkm 
group  committees;  Jim  Green  and  Peggy 
Hurst,  cx>-chairpersons,  recognitkxi  committee. 
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HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to 
receive  a  telephone  call  recently  from  Mobil 
Corp.,  in  whk:h  I  was  informed  of  the  compa- 
ny's plan  to  donate  $2  million  to  estat)lish 
scholarships  at  20  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  veterans  of  OperatkHi  Desert 
Shiekj/Desert  Storm  or  their  surviving  depend- 
ents. 

Essentially,  Mobil  will  donate  $100,000  to 
each  of  the  20  institutions  for  the  scholarships. 
The  colleges  and  universities  themselves  will 
administer  the  scholarships  and  select  the  re- 
cipients, based  on  financial  need  and  aca- 
demic potential.  The  program  is  the  brainchild 
of  Mobil  CEO  Allen  Murray,  and  I  commend 
him  for  this  wonderful  idea. 

Eight  of  the  20  universities  are  located  In 
Texas:  Rice  University  in  Houston;  Baylor  Uni- 
versity in  Waco;  Texas  Christian  University  in 
Fort  Worth;  Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock; 
the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin;  Southern 
Methodist  University  In  Dallas;  the  University 
of  Houston  in  Houston;  and  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity in  College  Station. 

As  a  graduate  of  Baylor  University  and  the 
Baylor  University  Law  School,  and  as  a  trust- 
ee of  Baylor  University,  I  am  delighted  that 
Baylor  was  Included  In  Mobil  Corp.'s  scholar- 
ship program.  This  generous  program  will 
allow  at  least  some  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  now  are  stationed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  complete  their  educations  following  the 
completion  of  their  military  servtee.  These  men 
arxl  women,  who  have  already  given  up  much 
for  us,  will  be  free  to  advance  their  edu- 
cational aspirations  and  careers  with  the  help 
of  Mobil's  new  scholarships. 

This  scholarship  program  demonstrates 
once  again  ttiat  Motiil  Corp.  Is  a  good  corpora- 
tion neighbor.  Texans  who  live  in  Houston  and 
Corpus  Christi,  where  Mobil  maintains  large 
exploration  offices,  and  Beaumont,  where 
Mobil  has  a  large  refinery  facility,  have  known 
for  years  that  Motiil  has  done  rrHx:h  to  help 
ttiose  communities  arxj  the  men  and  women 
who  live  in  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  want  to  say  how 
pleased  I  am  that  Mobil  Corp.  has  undertaken 
this  effort  to  assist  the  young  men  and  women 
wtK)  are  serving  our  country  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  cor- 
porate volunteerism,  and  I  salute  Mot)il  for  its 
concern  and  generosity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  L.D.  "DOC" 
EVERTON 


HON.  C  CHRlSroPHER  COX 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  COX  Of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  Col.  LD.  "Doc"  Everton, 
who  passed  away  Febaiary  15  at  his  home  In 
Santa  Ana,  CA. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bom  in  Crofton,  NE,  and  trained  as  a  phar- 
macist. Doc  Everton  accepted  an  Army  Re- 
sen/e  commisston  in  1937  after  sen/ing  in 
Army  ROTC  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Two  years  later,  he  resigned  this  commisswn 
in  order  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  avia- 
tk>n  duty. 

Worid  War  II  made  Doc  a  hero.  He  de- 
fended Mklway  Island  wtien  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked on  December  7,  1941.  He  received  the 
Navy  Cross  for  downing  10  enemy  planes 
over  Guadak^anal  between  August  and  Octo- 
ber 1942  and  the  Purple  Heart  for  combat 
wounds  sustained  at  that  time. 

In  January  1943,  he  was  assigned  as  com- 
manding offcer  of  VMF-113.  the  first  fighter 
squadron  to  be  commissioned  at  El  Toro  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  Station  In  Irvine,  CA.  Doc  led 
this  squadron  in  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  was  decorated  with  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  for  downing  three  enemy 
planes  and  one  probable  kill  during  the  canrv 
paign  at  Ponape,  Caroline  Islands. 

After  the  war,  Doc  Everton  continued  to 
serve  his  country  with  dignity  In  a  number  of 
positions,  finally  ending  his  long  and  distin- 
guished military  career  in  1967  as  Chief  of 
Staff  at  El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Fol- 
lowing his  retirement  from  ihe  Marines,  Doc 
sen/ed  as  general  manager  of  Business  Avia- 
tion, Inc.  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  which  was  owned 
t)y  his  brother,  Keith. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  finds  itself  at  war, 
it  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  this  generation  of 
American  soldiers  has  had  the  gukJarx»  of 
genuine  American  heroes  like  Doc  Everton. 
His  dedication,  self-sacrifice,  bravery,  and  love 
of  country  serve  as  the  very  model  of  what  our 
soldiers — indeed,  all  Amerrcans — stxjuld  strive 
to  emulate.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  family 
and  friends  of  Col.  Doc  Everton — American 
hero. 


TAX  SAVINGS  AND  THE  S&L 
BAILOUT 


HON.  fHANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFV'ES 
Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 
Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  whKh  will  save  the  tax- 
payer more  than  a  consklerabte  amount  of 
nwney,    peri^aps    billions   of   dollars.    I    am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  have  joined  with  me  in  this  effort. 

SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION 

Sectk>n  165  of  the  Intennal  Revenue  Code 
permits  deductions  only  for  k>sses  that  are 
"not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise." Despite  tfus  straightforward  language, 
indivkkials  and  corporatkxis  that  acquired  fail- 
ing thrifts  as  part  of  the  notonous  1988  year- 
end  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration [FSLiq  deals  are  taking  deductkxis 
for  kisses  fully  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Govemrr»nt 

This  legislation  makes  explcit  what  shoukJ 
already  be  obvious— that  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  received  by  these  acquirers  to 
compensate  them  for  k>sses  incurred  is  to  be 
considered  compensatran  for  purposes  of  sec- 
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tion  165.  The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  to 
end  a  practne  that  RTC  Chainnan  WHIiam 
Seidman  has  referred  to  as  "ot>vkxjsly  double- 
dipping." 

Although  this  legislatkxi  clarifies  rather  ttian 
changes  existing  law,  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill  is  January  1,  1991.  This  shouM  obviate 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  acquirers  that  we 
are  retroactively  changing  the  rules  of  tJie 
game. 

In  addition  to  a  January  1,  1991,  effective 
date,  the  legislation  exempts  any  acquirers 
from  coverage  wtio  received  in  writing  explkat 
assurances  from  the  IRS  that  these  com- 
pensated losses  were  alk>wabie. 

I  suspect  that  few  if  any  of  ttie  acquirers  will 
be  able  to  meet  this  standard.  But  if  they  took 
all  reasonat)le  steps  to  provkle  some  certainty 
regarding  the  tax  aspects  of  these  trans- 
actkjns — that  is,  if  they  obtained  a  private  let- 
ter ruling  or  closing  agreement  on  point— ttien 
we  ought  not  upset  their  legitimate  expecta- 
tions. 

Finally,  many  acquirers  have  charged  tfiat 
this  legislation  violates  their  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Govemment  In  this  regard,  I  am  re- 
minded of  Justkie  Scalia's  recent  admonition 
to  an  attorney  representing  a  thrift  institutkxi 
during  oral  argument.  If  you  doni  go  to  ttie 
IRS  for  a  ruling,  Scalia  suggested,  but  choose 
Instead  to  rely  upon  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  regarding  some  dutjkxjs  tax  prop- 
osition, then,  in  the  Justice's  words,  "You 
were  rolling  the  dice." 

Many  of  the  affected  parties  to  tfie  1988 
deals  did  just  that.  They  rolled  the  dice.  Yet, 
to  avoid  even  the  perception  of  unfairness, 
this  legllsation  does  not  affect  any  private  con- 
tractual rights  or  remedies  available  to  ttie  par- 
ties Involved. 

BACKGROUND  Of  THE  1988  DEALS 

By  the  end  of  1988,  FSLIC,  the  Resolutkjn 
Trust  Corporation's  [RTC]  predecessor  organi- 
zation, had  concluded  96  deals  involving  199 
failing  thrifts  with  assets  over  Si  10  billnn. 
FSLIC  offered  investors  as  much  as  $36  bil- 
lion in  gruarantees  arxJ  other  incentives  to  ac- 
quire the  failing  thrifts.  Estimates  now  are  ttiat 
the  total  cost  of  these  1988  deals  wil  be  about 
S66  billion. 

A  House  Banking  Committee  study  claims 
that  for  every  dollar  investors  put  into  these 
thrifts,  ttie  Govemment  pakj  $78,  consisting  of 
asset  protectksn,  direct  assistance,  and  tax 
benefits.  Wealthy  investors  and  corporate 
speculators  put  up  relatively  small  sums  of 
money  to  acquire  thrifts  with  bilHons  in  assets. 
In  one  notorious  case,  an  IndKndual  acquired 
a  thrift  for  just  $1,000.  Many  of  these 
acquirers  have  since  reaped  enormous  profits 
from  these  investments.  Annual  rates  of  return 
of  30  peroent  or  more  are  not  unconwmn. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutkxis  Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  [FIRREA],  it  directed  the  RTC  to  review 
these  1988  FSLIC  deals.  On  September  18. 
1990,  tfie  RTC  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Oversight  Board  and  to  the  Congress.  The  re- 
port contained  several  valuable  suggestfons 
for  saving  up  to  $4  biKon.  One  such  sugges- 
tk>n  was  based  on  a  legal  analysis  performed 
for  the  RTC  by  the  finn  of  Thacher  Proffitt  & 
Wood.  This  scholariy  and  extremely  weH  acne 
legal  analysis  pointed  out  the  need  for  legisla- 
tfon  clarifying  the  tax  treatment  of  "tosses"  on 
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covered  assets.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  SMks  to  do  just  ttiat 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COVERED  LOSSES 

The  1988  agreements  provide  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wiH  guarantee  the  txx)k  value  of  the 
acquired  ttwifts"  assets — "covered  assets." 
This  is  also  known  as  "capital  loss  coverage 
proteciion.''  This  protection  was  necessary  be- 
cause, in  most  cases,  ttw  book  value  of  the 
assets  acquired  exceeded  ttieir  fair  market 
value. 

The  RTC  report  estimates  that  direct  capital 
kiss  payments  by  the  Government  urxier 
these  1988  assistarx^  agreements  will  exceed 
$11.5  biilkm;  that  is.  the  difference  between 
the  assets'  book  value  and  fair  market  value 
is  expected  to  be  at  least  S11.5  t)illion,  and 
the  Govemmerrt  is  otiiigated  to  make  this  up. 
Incidentally,  ttiese  capital  loss  payments,  or 
assistance  payments  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  tax-free. 

This  Capital  Loss  Protection  Program  was 
bargained  for,  and  my  legislatk>n  would  not 
disturb  it.  However,  it  appears  that  the  tax 
laws  are  being  interpreted,  incorrectly  I  be- 
ieve.  to  provkJe  an  additk)nal  windfall  to  the 
acquirers  of  these  thrifts. 

Here's  how  the  Capital  Loss  Protection  Pro- 
gram works,  along  with  the  accompanying 
abuse:  Assume  an  asset  witfi  a  tax  basis  of 
$100  is  disposed  of  for  $70  and  the  holder  re- 
ceives Federal  finarxual  assistance  of  $30. 
Even  ttxxjgh  the  acquirer  is  made  whole 
through  ttie  assistarxse,  it  still  claims  a  $30 
loss  against  other  \r\come.  With  consolidated 
returns,  ttiese  losses  can  be  used  to  offset  in- 
come of  the  parent  corporatkin.  For  example, 
losses  from  a  thrift  may  be  used  to  offset 
nonttuift  income.  These  tax  benefits  are  pure 
wirxtfall;  ttiat  is,  ttiey  represent  a  recovery  in 
excess  of  100  percent  of  the  book  value  of  the 
assets  involved. 

MORAL  HAZARD 

The  poik:y  of  compensating  acquirers  for 
their  tosses  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
them  to  take  deductk>ns  will  increase  the  total 
cost  to  the  GovemmenL  Simply  put.  the  less 
money  an  acquirer  receives  for  an  asset,  the 
bigger  ttie  tax  benefits  and  ttie  fiigher  the  cost 
to  ttie  Govemmerrt.  Ecorxxnists  refer  to  this 
phenomerxm  as  "moral  hazard." 

Some  acquirers  have  pointed  out  that  their 
agreements  contain  provisk>ns  which  allow 
them  to  share  in  any  gains  if  the  asset  sells, 
for  example,  for  over  50  percent  of  book 
value.  Ttiese  gain-sharing  agreements  alleg- 
edly eliminate  ttiis  perverse  irx^entive  to  k>se 
money.  Not  all  agreements  contain  such  gain 
sharing  arrangements.  But  even  if  they  do, 
how  efledive  are  they? 

Aocofding  to  information  received  from  one 
acquirer  with  a  gairvsharing  arrangement  that 
kicks  in  if  the  toss  is  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  book  value  of  the  covered  asset,  an 
acquirer  in  ttw  30-percent  tax  txacket  who 
aels  an  asset  with  a  book  value  of  $100  for 
$40  receives  a  $12  wirxtfall.  But.  according  to 
this  same  acquirer,  if  the  same  $100  asset  is 
sold  tor  $60,  Itw  taxpayer  receives  only  a  $10 
banelM,  $2  less  than  if  he  had  soM  ttie  asset 
for  $40.  Wtiat  kirvl  of  pottoy  Is  this.  whk:h  pro- 
vides a  financial  reward  for  tosing  the  Govem- 
mert  money?  This  nrxjst  change. 
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ASSET  REPURCHASES  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  CLARIFICATION 

The  book  value  of  the  assets  held  by  these 
thiifts  is,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  overstated. 
The  Government  is.  however,  obligated  to  pay 
interest  to  the  acquirers  on  these  assets,  so- 
called  yieto  maintenarKe  payments.  These 
tax-free  yield  maintenarx:e  payments  are 
much  higher  than  they  should  be  because 
ttiey  are  based  on  the  inflated  book  value  of 
the  assets. 

Many  experts  tiave  recommerxJed  ttiat  ttie 
Govemment  either  buy  back  these  assets  or 
require  that  they  be  written  down  to  fair  mar- 
kat  value  so  as  to  eliminate  or  reduce  these 
costs.  Such  a  move  would  save  over  $500 
mllion.  There  is  a  problem  with  this  approach, 
however. 

If,  instead  of  privately  disposing  of  the 
asset,  the  acquirer  sells  it  back  to  the  Goverrv 
ment  for  $100,  the  entire  $100  could  be  con- 
sidered tax-exempt  assistance.  Consequently, 
ttie  amount  realized  by  the  acquirer  would  be 
zero,  and  the  resulting  loss  would  be  $100. 
Compare  this  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
acquirer  sells  the  asset  for  $70  and  receives 
$30  in  Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
amount  realized  is  $70  and  the  loss  is  330. 
Obviously,  the  loss  to  the  Government  is 
much  greater  in  the  former  situation.  This  pos- 
sibility would  make  a  repurchase  of  assets 
prohibitively  expensive,  thus  denying  the  Gov- 
emment the  opportunity  to  reduce  these  costly 
yield  maintenance  payments. 

LEGAL  ANALYSIS 

Those  who  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  double-dip  have  naturally  argued  that  it 
vi«s  fully  authorized  under  law,  and  that  my 
proposed  legislation  seeks  to  retroactively 
change  this  situation.  The  Thacher,  Proffitt  & 
Wood  legal  memorandum  addresses  all  these 
legal  issues  in  a  comprehensive,  objective, 
and  brilliant  manner,  and  I  would  be  hap)py  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  any  Member  wishing  to 
pursue  this  matter  in  more  detail. 

The  acquirers  would  like  to  make  this  matter 
seem  more  complicated  than  it  really  is.  Here 
are  a  few  things  to  rememtier. 

First,  section  165  is  quite  clear.  It  is  explicit. 
It  you  are  compensated  for  a  loss,  you  cani 
deduct  it.  Direct  language  like  this  cannot  be 
overruled  by  implication.  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  acquirers  expressly  sen/es  the 
function  of  indemnifying  against  losses.  These 
compensated  losses  simply  are  not  allowable. 

Second,  the  acquirers  argue  that  because 
section  597  excludes  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance from  gross  irxxsme — not  amount  real- 
ized— and  does  not  require  the  institution  re- 
ceiving such  assistance  to  adjust  the  t)asis  of 
its  existing  assets,  compensated  losses  must 
be  allowat}ie.  This  argument  is  ot}scure,  to  say 
the  least,  and  runs  counter  not  only  to  the  di- 
rect language  of  section  1 65,  but  general  prin- 
dlf^es  of  tax  law. 

With  respect  to  ttie  exclusion  from  gross  irv 
come,  imagine  this  scenario:  You  decide  to  re- 
turn to  school  for  extra  training  at  a  cost  of. 
say.  $5,000.  Your  emptoyer  then  deckjes  to 
rtimburse  you  for  this  expense.  This  tuitnn  re- 
imbursement is  not  includible  in  gross  income, 
thanks  to  sectton  127  of  ttie  Code.  Nonethe- 
less, you  try  to  pull  a  fast  one  and  deckle  to 
deduct  ttie  $5,000  from  your  income,  saving 
about  $750  to  $1,500  on  your  tax  bill.  If  ttie 
IRS  caugtit  you,  you'd  be  in  for  a  lot  of  trou- 
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ble.  Y^,  this  is  precisely  what  the  acquirers  of 
these  tirifls  woukl  like  to  do. 

Ttie  "no  adjustment  in  basis"  rule  can  also 
easily  be  expilained.  When  a  nonsharehotoer 
contributes  capital  to  a  corporation,  this 
amourt  is  not  includable  in  income.  But  the 
corporation  must  reduce  ttie  basis  of  its  assets 
by  the  anfx}unt  of  the  contribution.  As  a  result, 
the  corporation's  tax  liability  is  merely  de- 
fenred.  The  sectton  597  rule  against  t>asis  ad- 
justment ensures  that  ttie  exclusion  from  gross 
incom#  is  permanent  and  not  merely  a  tem- 
porary exclusion  or  defenal,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  nonstiaretiolder  contributions  to 
capital.  Such  an  exclusion  in  no  way  author- 
izes a  deduction  for  compensated  or  reim- 
bursed losses. 

Third,  the  acquirers  cite  a  1986  IRS  tech- 
nical device  memorandum  which  holds  that  re- 
imbursed losses  are  allowable.  By  their  terms, 
technical  advice  memoranda  may  not  be  cited 
as  precedent,  nor  relied  upon  by  anyone  other 
than  those  to  wtiom  they  are  issued.  Apart 
from  the  precedental  value  of  technical  advice 
memoranda,  or  lack  ttiereof,  this  IRS  ruling 
does  not  even  discuss  section  165  or  present 
any  rationale  for  its  holding. 

Finally,  it  tjears  repeating  that  this  is  not  ret- 
roacti\/e  legislation.  Many  of  the  tax  breaks 
given  to  these  acquirers  were  ill-advised,  but 
they  Were  allowable  under  the  law  as  it  ex- 
isted at  the  time.  This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  covered  or  compensated 
lossea  Such  losses  never  were  allowable. 
That  is  why  what  we  are  prop>osing  is  a  clari- 
fication rather  than  a  retroactive  change  in  the 
law. 

CONCLUSION 

The  current  tax  treatment  of  covered  losses 
may  explain  some  of  the  enormous  profits  re- 
ported by  some  of  the  acquirers  of  these  fail- 
ing ttvifts.  If  Congress  enacts  this  legislation, 
the  Gbvernment  will  save  billions  of  dollars 
that  are  now  needlessly  being  given  away  for 
no  legitimate  purpose.  The  Government  will 
also  be  able  to  pursue  the  most  cost-efficient 
strategy  for  managing  these  pre-1 989  deals. 

Secretary  Brady  has  indicated  that  he  has 
directed  the  Treasury's  Office  of  Tax  Policy  to 
study  the  issue.  Treasury  has  the  advantage 
of  the  excellent  study  done  by  the  RTC  and 
their  attorneys,  Thacher,  Proffitt  &  Wood  on 
this  matter.  They  should  issue  a  ruling  now 
that  such  losses  are  not  allowable  under  cur- 
rent law.  But  unless  and  until  Treasury  acts, 
Congiess  needs  to  address  this  issue  and 
start  taking  steps  to  reduce  the  enormous 
costs  of  the  S&L  baitout. 


TAX  CHANGES  AFFECTING  COL- 
LEGE SCHOLARSraPS/COLLEGE 
SPORTS 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  969.  The  bill  has  two  parts:  one  is 
kJentical  to  legislation  whtoh  I  have  introduced 
in  tti«  past,  to  restore  ttie  tax  excluston  for 
educatton  grants  and  scholarships.  To  help 
offset  the  cost  of  ttiat  ctiange,  the  bill  this  year 
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also  specifies  that  certain  income  related  to 
college  and  university  spofts  programs  shaH 
be  treated  as  unrelated  business  income  and 
subject  to  the  unrelated  busiriess  Income  tax. 

Ttie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  changed  the 
tax  treatment  of  educational  grants  and  schol- 
arships, and  limited  the  tax  exclusion  for  such 
grants  and  scholarships  to  the  portion  used  for 
tuition  and  course-related  fees,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment.  Portions  of  such  grants 
arxl  scholarships  which  are  deemed  to  cover 
living  expenses,  travel,  and  research  are  sut>- 
ject  to  tax. 

This  change  in  tax  policy  has  wortted  urv 
fairly  against  low-income  students.  It  also  has 
presented  a  contradictory  Federal  education 
policy,  in  which  ttie  Federal  Government  de- 
termines the  size  of  grants  on  the  t>asis  of 
"need"  but  then  sut>jects  a  portion  of  the  grant 
to  tax.  And  it  has  effectively  reduced  the  txiy- 
ing  power  of  Federal,  as  well  as  State  and  pri- 
vate-funded, fellowship,  scholarship,  and  grant 
programs. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  not  only  offers 
offsetting  revenues,  t)ut  also  addresses  an  in- 
creasingly evident  fact  of  life — major  college 
athletic  programs  have  little  to  do  with  the 
educational  mission  of  the  universities  which 
sponsor  them.  They  do  not  produce  revenue 
for  the  general  support  of  the  university.  They 
do  not  irx;rease  alumni  contributions  to  the 
university,  ottier  than  to  the  athletic  program  it- 
self. They  do  not  operate  in  order  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  for  the  students  in- 
volved. Indeed,  as  many  who  have  looked  at 
major  college  athletics  most  closely  have 
pointed  out,  the  students  involved  would  t>e 
better  off  if  they  were  treated  as  employees, 
paid  for  their  entertainment  services.  In  effect, 
these  programs  are  large  scale  businesses, 
operating  under  the  golden  dome  of  higher 
education.  I  propose  that  tax  policy  simply  re- 
flect the  reality  that  has  become  more  and 
more  obvious. 

The  bill  specifies  that  three  types  of  revenue 
are  unrelated  txjsiness  taxatAe  income — radio 
and  television  contract  revenue,  anx)unts  con- 
tributed through  booster  clubs  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  athletic  department,  and  in- 
come from  the  sales  of  the  right  to  buy  so- 
called  preferred  seating  at  athletic  events.  It 
does  not  affect  the  current  treatment  of  ticket 
sales  or  other  forms  of  revenue.  Nor  does  it 
affect  any  other  revenues  and  contributions  re- 
ceived by  colleges  and  universities. 

Certainly  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  pay 
as  you  go  budgeting  rules  under  which  we 
now  operate  is  that  they  can  force  us  to  k)ok 
at  Federal  policies  in  terms  of  priorities.  One 
place  to  recognize  the  need  to  change  some 
priorities,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  higher  education — it's  time  we  give 
ttie  benefits  of  Federal  tax  policy  to  students 
seeking  educatkm  rattier  than  to  athletic  pro- 
grams. 


GEN.  MAXWELL  R.  THURMAN 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OFMISBOURt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  1987. 
an  outstanding  soklier  was  prepared  to  retire. 
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after  a  most  successful  Army  career.  How- 
ever, he  was  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  become  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Southem  Command  in  Panama.  That  soklier 
dkj  retire  from  the  Army  this  past  Tuesday, 
February  26,  1991.  He  is  Gen.  Maxwell  R. 
Thurman,  whose  military  career  spanned  37 
years. 

Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman  was  bom  in  High 
Point,  NC,  on  February  18,  1931.  He  received 
his  degree  in  chemkal  engineering  from  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  in  1953 
and  was  commissioned  through  ROTC.  Gerv 
era!  Thurman's  military  education  included  the 
ordnance  t)ask:  course,  ttie  artillery  basic  and 
advanced  courses,  the  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  and  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege. 

He  has  held  a  variety  of  command  and  staff 
positions  both  overseas  and  in  the  United 
States.  In  Europe,  with  ttie  11th  Airtxxne  Divi- 
sion and  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  he  com- 
manded light  artillery  and  rocket  units  and 
served  as  an  intelligence  officer.  His  unit  de- 
ployed to  the  MkWIe  East  with  other  11th  Air- 
borne elements  during  the  1958  Lebanon  cri- 
sis. He  sen/ed  twice  in  Vietnam,  first  as  a 
corps  intelligence  adviser  and  later  as  conv 
mander.  2d  Battalion,  35th  Fiekj  Artillery  dur- 
ing the  Tet  offensive.  In  the  United  States, 
General  Thurman  commanded  ttie  82d  Air- 
tiorne  Division  Artillery  and,  from  1979  to 
1981,  was  commander,  U.S.  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. In  Panama,  from  1989  to  1990,  Gen- 
eral Thurman  was  assigned  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Southem  Command. 

Other  assignments  have  included  duty  as 
Hawk  missile  instructor,  FieW  Artillery  School 
staff  officer,  tactual  officer/instructor  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  Deputy  Assistant  Com- 
mandant for  Combat  and  Training  Develop- 
ment, Field  Artillery  School  and  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Resource  Management,  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command. 

In  1977,  General  Thurman  was  assigned  to 
Washington  as  the  Army's  strategic  program- 
mer, the  Director  of  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation.  This  was  folknved  by  duty  as  the 
Army's  chief  recruiter  as  commander,  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command,  Fort  SherkJan,  IL. 
In  August  1981,  General  Thurman  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  and 
became  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Persorv 
nel,  U.S.  Army.  He  was  promoted  to  his 
present  rank  of  general  and  appointed  as  the 
Vk;e  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  on  June 
23,  1983.  He  sen/ed  as  vce  chief  until  June 
1987  when  he  assumed  command  of  ttie  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  in  Fort 
Monroe,  VA.  In  September  1989,  General 
Thurman  became  Commander  in  Ctiief  of  the 
U.S.  Southem  Command.  As  CINC  Southcom, 
General  Thurman  was  responsible  tor  all  U.S. 
military  activities  in  Latin  America  and  for  irrv 
plementing  U.S.  natkxiat  security  polk:y  and 
strategy  in  the  regnn.  He  was  commander  of 
U.S.  forces  during  Operatnn  "Just  Cause"  in 
Panama. 

General  Thurman's  awards  include  the  De- 
fense Distinguished  Servne  Medal  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster;  Anny  Distinguished  Servce 
Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  the  Legkxi  of 
Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Ckjster,  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  V  Devk:e,  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
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Meritorious  Service  Medal,  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  four  Air  Medals,  Anny  Convnendatnn 
Medal,  with  Oak  Leaf  Ouster;  and  the  Joint 
Servne  Achievement  Medal.  He  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Governments  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Venezuela.  He  is  a  master  par- 
achutist and  holds  ttie  Army  General  Staff  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  kJentificatk)n  badges. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  body  wish 
General  Thurman  all  ttie  t>est  in  the  days  and 
years  ahead. 


CONTRIBUnONS  MADE  BY  HIS- 
TORICALLY BLACK  COLLEGES 
AND  UNrVERSITIES 


HON.  BUD  CRAMER 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years 
the  traditional  t>lack  colleges  arxl  universities 
have  contributed  uniquely  to  ttie  social  devel- 
opment of  AfricarvAmericans.  These  institu- 
tions have  tieen  ttie  principal  devek>pers  of 
the  black  professional,  the  inspiratkKi  to  black 
social  organizations  and  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  African-American  culture. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  distinctive 
contribution  of  t>lack  colleges  and  universities 
has  t)een  the  servk;e  they  provide  to  ttie  com- 
munity. Sen/we  that  includes:  Extensk>n  and 
adult  education  programs;  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  the  t)lack  communities,  the  State 
and  the  Nation;  making  availat>le  financial  akj 
and  admission  to  students  wtio  ottierwise 
would  have  little  chance  of  higher  education; 
and  finally  teaching  racial  understanding  so 
that  students  can  tx  prepared  for  ttie  racial 
obstacles  they  may  face  in  the  work  force.  For 
the  most  part,  servk:e  is  not  seen  by  ttiese  in- 
stitutions as  a  substitute  for  strong  academk: 
programs;  however,  It  is  Important  to  ttie  un- 
derstanding of  the  relatkKiship  between  cur- 
riculum and  ttie  worid  t>eyond  ttie  college 
campus. 

Alatiama  is  fortunate  to  be  the  home  to  a 
numt>er  of  ttie  histork^lly  t>lack  colleges  and 
universities.  I  am  proud  that  one  of  ttiose  insti- 
tutk)ns.  Alabama  A&M.  is  kx:ated  in  the  Fifth 
Congressk>nal  District,  in  normal.  A&M  is  an 
intematkxially  recognized  university  with  a  di- 
verse student  body.  The  school  has  received 
several  research  awards,  both  from  the  publk: 
sector  and  ttie  private  sector.  But  most  impor- 
tantly, ttie  university  tias  caring  educators  Itiat 
are  genuinely  interested  in  the  wel-being  and 
advancements  of  the  students.  Such  irrierest 
and  caring  is  ttie  mark  of  a  fine  inetHuikxi  of 
higtier  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conduskxi,  the  progress 
made  by  black  colleges  and  univeisilies  over 
the  years  has  not  been  easy;  the  road  has 
been  king  and  rough,  and  its  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight  Even  so,  ttie  change  in  times  and  the 
complexity  of  today's  proUems  make  it  nec- 
essary kx  these  instHuMons  to  move  faster 
and  with  more  precisnn  ki  order  to  oombat  the 
kyces  that  plague  and  deny  tttem. 
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H.R.  781— POSTPONE  THE  INCREASE 
IN  THE  ANNUAL  DEDUCTIBLE 
FOR  CHAMPUS  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  HOSPICE  MONTH 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANII 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  BUSTAMAhfTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  good  news  of  our  success  in  prosecuting 
a  ground  war  against  Iraqi  positions  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  military  families  are  under  great 
stress  at  this  time.  Under  normal  cir- 
cunistances  their  access  to  military  medical 
care  is  restricted  and  they  are  forced  to  use 
CHAMPUS— the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services.  Since  the 
beginning  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  medical  services  in  mili- 
tary hospitals,  txith  In  ttie  United  States  and 
overseas  have  t»en  severely  curtailed.  In 
many  military  facilities,  specialty  care  such  as 
orthopedics  and  OB/GYN  are  simply  unavail- 
at)ie.  For  example,  as  of  January  16,  military 
hospitals  In  Numberg,  Frankfurt,  and 
Landstuhl  are  only  providing  primary  clinic 
care.  All  other  care  must  be  obtained  from  the 
German  medk^al  system  through  CHAMPUS. 

Currently,  the  annual  CHAMPUS  deductible 
is  $100  per  family,  S50  per  individual.  The 
1991  DOO  authorization  bill  calls  for  tripling 
that  deductible  on  April  1 ,  to  $300  per  family, 
$150  per  individual.  Congress"  Intent  was  to 
save  money  by  forcing  as  many  people  as 
possit)le  Into  the  military  direct  care  system 
and  out  of  the  CHAMPUS  Program.  Operation 
Desert  ShiekVDesert  Storm  has  necessitated 
the  deployment  of  a  substantial  number  of 
health  care  personnel.  Activated  reservists 
canrK>t  possibly  fill  all  the  vacated  positions. 
Military  families  In  need  of  medical  attention 
have  no  choice  but  to  use  CHAMPUS.  Military 
families — Active,  Reserve,  and  Guard — are 
facing  financial  hardship  because  of  Operation 
Desert  Shiekl/Desert  Storm.  Many  military 
men  and  women  held  second  and  third  jobs. 
Military  family  members  worked  job  shifts  at 
the  time  when  ttieir  spouse  coukf  be  home  to 
care  for  ttie  children.  With  their  military 
spouses  depk>yed,  these  family  members 
were  forced  to  give  up  tfieir  jobs  because  they 
could  not  afford  child  care. 

Increasing  the  CHAMPUS  deductible  while 
so  many  miiitary  families  are  having  to  sac- 
rifice personally  arxj  economically  comes  at 
the  worst  possible  time.  Many  military  families 
aie  having  tough  times  making  ends  meet  and 
when  the  CHAMPUS  deductible  Is  tripled,  they 
wil  have  an  even  tougher  time  in  maintaining 
a  home  economy.  H.R.  781  proposes  delaying 
the  increase  in  the  CHAMPUS  deductit)le  until 
the  President  declares  an  end  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  is  not  ttie  time  to  triple 
the  CHAMPUS  deductible.  We  must  let  mili- 
tary men  and  women  and  their  families  know 
that  Congress  stands  behind  ttiem.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  supporting 
H.R.  781. 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Wednesday.  February  27.  1991 

Kir.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
morth  of  November  In  1991  and  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Hospice  Month."  I  am  delighted  that  the 
dislnguished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pametta]  Is  once  again  joining  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution.  Similar  resolutions,  which  I 
have  introduced  each  year  beginning  in  1984, 
received  strong  bipartisan  support  and  were 
enacted. 

Hospice — an  innovative,  comprehensive, 
cornpassionate  approach  to  caring  for  termi- 
nally ill  persons  as  well  as  their  families — has 
become  a  respected,  viable  partner  in  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system.  In  1986,  hospice 
care  became  a  permanent  benefit  under  Medi- 
care and  an  option  under  Medicaid. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  American  families 
face  the  crisis  of  caring  for  a  family  member 
with  a  terminal  illness.  Hospice  provides  a 
unique  program  of  support  and  care,  allowing 
patients  to  remain  in  the  familiar  surroundings 
of  Iheir  own  homes  or  in  homelike  inpatient  fa- 
cilities. The  delivery  of  services  by  a  team  of 
physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  therapists, 
clefgy,  and  hospice-trained  volunteers  con- 
centrates on  enabling  patients  to  live  as 
meaningfully  and  as  comfortably  as  possible 
unll  their  death.  Today,  there  are  about  1 .700 
hospice  programs  across  the  country. 

This  humanitarian  method  of  care  has  prov- 
en to  be  an  excellent  way  (or  patients  and 
their  families  to  cope  with  the  stress  and  emo- 
tion of  a  terminal  illness.  While  awareness  of 
and  support  for  the  hospice  concept  has 
grown  dramatically  over  the  last  few  years, 
there  remains  a  need  for  public  education  re- 
garding the  benefits  of  hospice  care.  It  is  also 
appropriate  that  we  recognize  the  significant 
contributions  made  by  those  involved  in  the 
provision  of  hospice  services  and  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  hospice  philosophy. 

The  public  education  and  recognition  pro- 
grams conducted  during  National  Hospice 
Month  will  continue  to  expand  the  knowledge 
of  and  support  for  hospice  care. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  a  similar  resolution  is 
being  introduced  today  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  of  Texas. 
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sumed  (he  moral  leadership  for  the  new  wortd 
order,  we  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  emphasize  peace  and  reconstruction 
rather  tian  humiliatnn  of  Saddam  Hussein 
and  furtfier  destruction. 

The  urgency  of  a  cease-rire  Is  Increased  by 
reports  of  atrocities  committed  by  the  Iraqi  oc- 
cupiers of  Kuwait.  Now  that  the  Iraqis  are 
withdrawing,  the  United  Nations  shoukj  be 
called  |i  as  quickly  as  possible  to  assess 
those  olalms  and  provide  wtiatever  care  is 
needed  by  the  people  of  Kuwait.  Certainly 
there  were  war  crimes,  and  the  International 
community  will  deal  with  that,  but  we  should 
make  our  first  priority  assisting  the  suffering 
people. 

It  certainly  does  not  enhance  our  image  to 
have  the  Soviet  Union — the  successors  of  the 
evil  empire — to  appear  to  be  the  proponents  of 
peace  and  negotiations,  while  we — leaders  of 
the  free  worid — insist  on  pursuing  war  and  de- 
struction by  Insisting  on  Impossible  conditions. 

One  of  those  conditions  Is  Iraq's  payment  of 
reparations.  Iraq  may  eventually  pay  repara- 
tions, but  how  can  we  use  that  demand  now 
as  an  obstacle  to  peace  when  some  analysts 
say  it  will  cost  Iraq  as  much  as  S200  billion  to 
rebuild  their  own  country? 

As  the  conquering  nation,  we  can't  stay  on 
the  sidelines  and  see  women  and  children  die 
in  epidemics,  which  may  soon  be  starting  in 
Kuwait  and  Iraq,  because  people  are  drinking 
tainted  water  In  both  countries.  Since  we've 
assumed  the  nroral  leadership,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  work  in  the  Interest  of  preserv- 
ing lives  first — those  of  our  own  troops,  whose 
lives  we  should  not  risk  needlessly,  and  those 
of  our  defeated  enemies. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CEASE-FIRE  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pro- 
claim tt>e  need  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  be- 
tween the  American-led  coalition  forces  arxJ 
ttie  Iraqi  Army,  In  order  to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait. 

Nobody,  not  even  Saddam  Hussein,  can 
deny  tfiat  we've  won  the  war,  but  we  shouU 
pause  and  see  wfiat  we've  won  and  how 
much  it  Is  going  to  cost.  Since  we  have  as- 


COMMEMORATING  GLENN  COUNTY 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  WALLY  HERGER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  citi- 
zens of  Glenn  County,  CA,  on  their  centennial 
in  1991.  From  their  hard  fought  establishment 
to  the  centennial  celebration  of  today,  the  peo- 
ple of  Glenn  County  have  struggled  and  suc- 
ceeded to  tame  the  parched  lands  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  establishment  of  Glenn  County  in  1891 
was  the  culmination  of  Frank  Freeman's  ef- 
forts, which  he  t)egan  in  his  Oriand  Times 
newspaper  in  1882. 

The  new  county,  which  was  named  for 
Oriancfs  most  famous  citizen.  Dr.  Hugh  Glenn, 
the  wfteat  king  of  California,  established  Wil- 
lows a$  the  county  seat. 

In  ttie  years  folk)wlng  Its  establishment,  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Glenn  County  contin- 
ued etong  the  Sacramento  River  as  river 
freightkig  was  cheaper  than  transportation  by 
railroad. 

Around  1903,  the  Central  Valley  Irrigatkin 
District  was  estat>lished  and  overcame  Initial 
growir^  pains  to  become  the  Glenn  Colusa  Ir- 
rigatiori  District  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1910 
Oriand  Water  Users  District  was  only  ttie  sec- 
ond project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  first  In  California. 
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These  earty  projects  helped  to  harness  the 
resources  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  successful  ecoriomy  which 
has  fostered  the  growth  of  Glenn  County.  The 
abundance  of  agricultural  products,  such  as 
rice,  almonds,  alfalfa,  olives,  dairy  products, 
and  pruTOS  produced  by  the  county  is  a  testa- 
ment to  this  success. 

These  eariy  steps  toward  the  estat)lishment 
of  community  and  the  infrastructure  in  Glenn 
County  are  important  to  remember  on  the 
celebration  of  their  centennial.  The  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  people  such  as  Frank  Freeman, 
K.E.  Kelly,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Glenn  to  establish  a 
new  county  should  not  be  forgotten;  especially 
during  the  year  when  their  initial  efforts  have 
culminated  in  a  county  which  has  thrived  and 
succeeded  for  100  years. 

Again,  !  want  to  offer  the  citizens  of  Glenn 
County  my  heartfelt  congratulations  on  their 
100th  anniversary  and  the  best  of  luck  on  their 
next  100  years. 


TUITION  REFUNDS  AND  CREDIT 
FOR  STUDENTS  CAX.LED  TO  AC- 
TIVE MILITARY  SERVICE 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
everywhere  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
reach  out  to  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
their  families.  Today,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
efforts  taken  by  my  State's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  behalf  of  the  young  men  and 
women  serving  in  our  armed  services,  many 
of  whom  also  are  students. 

Last  November,  the  country's  major  higher 
education  associations  asked  the  Nation's  uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  develop  tuition  refurxj 
and  credit  policies  for  students  called  to  active 
duty  as  pan  of  the  National  Guard  or  military 
Reserves.  As  these  associations  pointed  out 
to  their  member  institutions,  "although  Federal 
laws  *  *  *  impose  obligations  on  emptoyers 
and  creditors  with  respect  to  employees  and 
detJtors  in  active  military  servk»,  to  date  these 
laws  have  not  been  extended  to  colleges  and 
universities  regarding  students  in  military  serv- 
Ke."  They  went  on  to  say,  "we  believe  *  *  * 
tuitKMi  refunds  or  credits— for  these  students- 
are  appropriate.*  *  *" 

The  positive  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  both  private 
and  public  institutions  answered  the  call. 
Schools  have  not  only  offered  tuition  refunds 
and  granted  credits,  but  additkxial  refunds 
have  been  made  for  pariung,  books,  and 
housing  expenses.  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Washington,  Westem, 
Central  and  Eastern  Washington  Universities, 
and  the  Evergreen  State  College  all  have  ex- 
emplary policies  in  place.  My  State's  private 
and  community  coHeges  also  have  responded 
favorably  in  extendmg  every  conskleration  to 
students  cafled  to  active  duty. 

I  wholeheartodly  applaud  these  schools— 
and  the  ttxxisands  like  them  across  our  Na- 
tion—for seeing  to  it  ttiat  students  who  have 
been  called  out  of  dass  to  join  their  feHow 
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countrymen  in  the  Persian  Gulf  can  corv 
centrate  on  the  missk>n  at  hand  without  having 
to  wony  about  school  payments,  fees,  or  tost 
credits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  there  may  be 
schools  that  have  not  been  so  responsible.  I 
urge  ttx>se  schools  to  answer  the  call— foltow 
the  example  offered  by  Washington  State's  in- 
stitutions that  have  done  so  voluntarily  and 
wittiout  Government  regulatton.  Act  now  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  responsible  within  our  Na- 
tion's higher  education  comnrKinity. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today 
in  commending  arxl  thanking  the  vast  majority 
of  our  higher  educatton  institutions,  their  edu- 
cators and  administrators,  for  their  heart- 
warming and  noble  support  of  our  Nation's 
newest  heroes. 


DRUG  CRIME  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  whrch  would  change 
Federal  law  to  impose  stiffer  penalties  on  peo- 
ple convicted  of  lesser  drug  offenses  involving 
firearms.  Under  current  Federal  law,  a  person 
convicted  of  a  felony  crime  involving  drugs 
and  firearms  faces  increased  criminal  pen- 
alties and  is  also  prohibtited  from  legally  own- 
ing a  firearm.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
for  individuals  convicted  of  less  serious  drug 
offenses. 

My  legislation  is  simple:  it  expands  current 
law  to  treat  indivkJuals  wfio  commit  less-seri- 
ous drug  offenses  in  the  same  manner  as 
people  involved  in  other  drug  crimes,  such  as 
drug-trafficking.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  a 
drug  crime  not  currently  classified  as  a  felony, 
including  simple  possesston  of  a  controlled 
substance,  and  wtio  possesses  a  firearm  at 
the  time  of  ttie  offense,  will  face  jail  time  and/ 
or  mandatory  fines  in  addition  to  any  penalty 
imposed  for  tfw  drug  offense.  For  second  or 
subsequent  offenses,  mandatory  jail  time  and 
fines  are  mandated. 

Furthemiore,  regardless  of  whether  a  fire- 
ann  is  present  during  the  offense,  the  guilty 
party  will  also  be  prohibited  from  owning  a 
firearm  in  the  future,  if  they  are  convk^ed  after 
enactment  of  the  law.  Exceptkxis  to  this  rule 
can  be  made,  however,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  irxjivkjual's 
case.  Present  law  states  that  a  person  corv 
victed  of  a  drug  crime  can  petitton  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  an  exemption  to  the 
firearms  prohibitton  if  they  can  prove  ttiat  the 
circumstances  regarding  the  convictkxi,  and 
the  applcanfs  record  and  reputatkxi,  are  such 
that  ttie  applcant  will  not  be  likely  to  act  in  a 
manner  dangerous  to  public  safety  and  that 
ttie  granting  of  the  relief  wouM  not  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest 

The  effectiveness  of  current  tactKs  being 
emptoyed  in  the  war  on  drugs  is  the  subject  of 
heated  debete.  In  my  view,  the  time  has  come 
for  serious  efforts  to  convince  people  who  use 
drugs  ttiat  the  cost  of  engaging  in  tNs  activity 
outweighs  any  benefits.  If  my  biM  becomes 
law,  indivkJuals  who  use  drugs  and  own  fire- 
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arms  for  legitimate  purposes— hunting,  taiget- 
stiooting,  collecting,  or  personal  protection— 
and  who  also  engage  in  recreational  drug  use, 
will  think  twfce  before  participating  in  their 
drug-related  endeavors. 

This  biH  will  not  affect  a  law-abkling  citizen's 
right  to  own  a  firearm.  It  will,  txnvever,  in- 
crease the  price  of  drug-use  for  people  wtx) 
choose  to  continue  this  illegal  and  self-de- 
st'uctive  activity.  We  all  know  that  the  drug 
problem  is  expensive  to  society  as  a  whole; 
let's  try  to  transfer  more  of  the  costs  to  those 
who  use  and  alxjse  conti-olled  substances. 


SBIC  PROGRESS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany Progress  Act  of  1991. 

The  Small  Business  Adminisb-ation  (SBA] 
participates  as  a  financial  partner  with  private 
companies  whch  provide  venture  capital  to 
small  business.  These  private  companies  are 
small  business  investment  companies  [SBIC's] 
or  specialized  small  business  investment  conv 
panies— that  is,  SSBIC's— which  are  restrk^ed 
to  providing  venture  capital  to  minority  small 
businesses. 

Upon  licensing  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, ttiese  private  companies  invest 
their  own  money  in  the  company  and  tlien  can 
obtain  SBA  assistance,  generally  in  the  fomi 
of  a  debienture  or  promissory  note  which  the 
company  issues  and  whkih  is  guaranteed  by 
SBA.  The  amount  of  the  guarantees  whch  a 
company  may  ot>tain  under  existing  law  is  up 
to  four  times  or  400  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  company's  private  capital,  txjt  not  more 
than  S35  millton  per  company. 

These  investment  companies,  by  and  large, 
have  been  very  successful.  Over  the  past  30 
years,  they  have  provkled  venture  capital  to 
97,000  small  firms  which  were  financed  by 
these  companies  for  more  ttian  $9.4  t}illion. 

However,  in  the  past  few  years,  ttie  program 
has  incuned  some  dramatk:  tosses.  These 
losses  cause  us  concern  but,  in  some  ways, 
are  not  surprising,  given  the  status  of  our 
economy  whk:h  has  resulted  in  a  numtDer  of 
good  firms,  not  just  some  SBIC's,  going  tvoke. 

Last  year  ttie  Small  Business  Committee 
heW  hearings  on  the  SBIC  Program,  and,  at 
my  direction,  ttie  committee's  staff  tias  been 
reviewing  ttie  program,  it  is  my  belief  ttiat  ttie 
SBIC  Program  continues  to  be  vyorthwtiile,  but 
should  be  sutistantially  reformed  with  two  fun- 
damental goals  in  mind:  First,  on  ttie  basis  of 
safety  and  soundness,  we  need  to  reduce  ttie 
risk  to  ttie  Government  of  provkling  guararv 
tees  of  SBIC  debentures;  and  Second,  pro- 
vkled  ttiat  safety  and  soundness  goals  are 
fully  met,  successful  companies  shouM  be 
pemnitted  not  only  to  continue  to  operate  but 
to  grow. 

We  have  found  ttiat  ttiose  companies  wtich 
have  very  minimal  amounts  of  private  capital 
terxJ  to  be  less  profitable  and  hence  aie  more 
risky  than  ttiose  companies  with  larger 
amounts  of  private  capital.  Thus  my  legislation 
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requires  all  companies  to  increase  the  amount 
of  their  private  investment  SBIC's  would  t>e 
required  to  have  private  capital  of  $2.5  million 
whereas  specialized  SBIC's  would  be  required 
to  have  private  capital  of  $1 .5  million. 

Alttxxjgh  I  am  convinced  that  this  increase 
is  justified  and  that  existing  companies  should 
be  required  to  increase  ttieir  capital,  there  are 
some  companies  which,  although  small,  are 
nonetheless  profitable  and  thus  not  as  risky 
for  Government  investments.  Recognizing  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  additional  capital  at 
this  time,  I  believe  we  should  permit  small  but 
profitat>le  companies  to  continue,  even  if  they 
are  unat}le  to  irv:rease  their  private  invest- 
ments to  ttie  new  threshold.  Accordingly,  my 
t)ill  makes  an  exception  and  provides  them 
with  a  limited  anrwunt  of  additional  Federal 
guarantees  provided  that  they  have  been  prof- 
itatJte  historically.  If  they  have  not  been  profit- 
able, however,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  pro- 
vide them  new  guarantees. 

Arx)ther  provision  which  addresses  the  level 
of  risk  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
(tie  ratio  of  Federal  guarantees  to  the  amount 
of  the  private  investment  in  the  company;  that 
is,  the  amount  of  leverage  which  a  company 
may  receive.  I  tjelleve  that  the  current  law  pro- 
vides too  much  exposure,  and  thus  the  bill 
eliminates  entirely  the  ability  of  any  SBIC  to 
receive  leverage  of  four  times  its  capital  base. 
On  ttie  average,  the  bill  will  limit  a  company  to 
two  times  its  capital  base. 

Because  I  t)elieve  these  changes  will  Inv 
prove  tt>e  safety  arxj  soundness  of  the  SBIC 
irxiustry,  I  see  no  reason  to  continue  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  leverage  at  S35  million  per 
company.  This  level  has  remained  unchanged 
for  15  years  and  should  be  increased,  particu- 
larly In  light  of  the  current  credit  crunch.  Thus, 
I  propose  to  increase  this  maximum  to  S60 
millkjn. 

Although  there  a  number  of  other  items  ad- 
dressed by  my  legislation  beyond  issues  of 
safety,  soundness,  and  growth,  at  this  time  I 
simply  direct  interested  parties  to  the  sectional 
analysis,  and  I  wouM  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  two  issues  not  covered  in  the 
bill. 

First  is  the  problem  of  an  SBIC  servicing  or 
paying  interest  on  its  6eb[.  We  provide  deben- 
ture guarantees  to  investment  companies  so 
that  they  may  obtain  capital  with  which  to 
make  investments  in  small  firms.  These 
SBIC's.  however,  must  pay  interest  each  year 
on  their  debentures,  but  if  they  make  equity  in- 
vestments in  small  firms,  their  investments  will 
rx>t  provide  any  return  nor  will  there  be  any 
cash  ftow  for  a  number  of  years.  Thus  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  urxler  the  current  system  for 
SBICs  to  invest  in  pure  equity;  Instead  our 
current  law  encourages  them  to  provide  debt 
to  smaM  txjsinesses  in  order  to  obtain  interest 
income  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  servk:e  their 
debt. 

We  are  attemptirig  to  address  this  situation 
by  developing  a  proposal  under  whk;h  the 
SBIC  would  not  have  to  pay  interest  for  the 
first  few  years  of  the  debenture.  Then  when  its 
investments  begin  provkJing  rrxxiey  to  the 
SBIC,  it  would  essentialy  pick  up  the  interest 
ior  prior  years.  In  other  words,  this  wouM  be 
a  mocified  zero  coupon  bond. 

The  second  area  involves  the  specialized 
SBICs  and  incentives  we  can  provkle  to  en- 
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courage  their  full  development.  Again  we  are 
exploring  ways  to  encourage  these  compa- 
nies, whteh  now  invest  solely  in  companies 
owned  or  controlled  by  socially  or  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  irxjivlduals,  to  broaden 
their  Investment  perspective. 

It  is  my  hope  to  refine  both  of  these  propos- 
als and  either  to  introduce  them  as  separate 
rrteasures  in  the  very  near  future  or  to  offer 
them  as  amendments  to  the  bill  I  introduced 
today.  Either  way,  I  hope  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  consider  all  of  these  mat- 
ters this  spring. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  a 
copy  of  the  sectional  analysis  follows: 

(Sectional  Analysis 
citation 

Provides  that  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Small  Business  Investment  Company 
Progress  Act  of  1991." 

Section  2  finds  and  declares  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  Promote  the  Restora- 
tion of  Opportunities  for  Growth  and  Re- 
building of  Equity  with  Safety  and  Sound- 
ness (PROGRESS)  through  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  program. 

MINIMUM  PRIVATE  CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Section  3  amends  section  302  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  renum- 
bering existing  subsections  (b)  and  ic)  as  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e).  and  by  inserting  new 
subsections; 

New  subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  pri- 
vate capital  of  a  regular  small  business  in- 
vestment company  of  SBIC  be  not  less  than 
J2. 500.000  and  that  the  private  capital  of  a 
minority  enterprise  small  business  invest- 
nnent  company  of  MESBIC  (i.e..  Specialized 
3BIC)  be  not  less  than  $1,500,000. 

It  requires  existing  licensees  to  make  peri- 
odic increases  in  the  amount  of  private  cap- 
ital until  it  reaches  the  new  levels  on  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

1 1 )  25%  of  the  increase  shall  be  due  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1993: 

(2)  25%  of  the  increase  shall  be  due  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1994; 

(3)  25%  of  the  increase  shall  be  due  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1995:  and 

(4>  25%  of  the  increase  shall  be  due  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1996. 

Until  the  increases  are  made,  a  licensee 
oannot  obtain  new  financial  assistance  from 
3BA. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  minimal  private  capital 
standards  an  existing  company  may  apply 
flor  debenture  guarantees  or  preferred  stock 
purchases  in  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent 
of  its  private  capital  if  it  has  been  profitable 
fbr  three  of  the  last  four  years. 

Subsection  (c1  provides  that  also  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  minimal  private  cap- 
ital standards,  an  existing  company  with  an 
outstanding  debenture  may  repay  It  by  ob- 
taining a  new  debenture  of  up  to  10  years' 
maturity. 

LEVERAGE  AMOUNT 

Section  4  amends  section  303  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  providing 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  debentures 
guaranteed  and  outstanding  by  any  one  SBIC 
or  multiple  SBICs  which  are  commonly  con- 
trolled shall  not  exceed  $60,000,000. 

It  also  amends  sutjeection  (c)  to  provide 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  debentures  or 
•ecurlties  which  are  outstanding  from  one 
MESBIC  or  multiple  MBSBICs  or  a  combina- 
tion of  MESBICb  and  SBICs  which  are  com- 
monly controlled  shall  not  exceed  $60,000,000. 
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LEVERACE  FORMULA 

Section  5  adds  new  sulMectlons  to  section 
303  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  maximum 
amouDt  of  leverage  (i.e.,  debentures  and  se- 
curities) provided  by  the  Administration  to 
any  investment  company  which  may  be  out- 
standing shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
such  company's  private  capital — 

(1)  if  the  company  has  private  capital  of 
not  more  tlian  $5,000,000,  leverage  may  not 
exceed  300  percent  of  private  capital; 

(2)  If  the  company  has  private  capital  of 
more  than  $5,000,000  but  not  more  than 
$10,000,000,  leverage  may  not  exceed 
$15,000,000  plus  up  to  200  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $5,000,000; 

(3)  If  the  company  has  private  capital  of 
more  than  $10,000,000  but  not  more  than 
$15,000,000.  leverage  may  not  exceed 
$25,000,000  plus  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $10,000,000; 

(4)  If  the  company  has  private  capital  of 
more  than  $15,000,000  but  not  more  than 
$20,000,000,  leverage  may  not  exceed 
$30,000,000  plus  up  to  300  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $15,000,000; 

(5)  If  the  company  has  private  capital  of 
more  than  $20,000,000  but  not  more  than 
$25,000,000,  leverage  may  not  exceed 
$45.00D.OOO  plus  up  to  200  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $20,000,000;  and 

(6)  If  the  company  has  private  capital  of 
more  than  $25,000,000,  leverage  may  not  ex- 
ceed $55,000,000  plus  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $25,000,000. 

Sutjsection  (h)  provides  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  companies  under  com- 
mon control  or  common  ownership  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  one  company,  and  for  purposes 
of  this  section  "leverage"  shall  include  de- 
bentures purchased  or  guaranteed  by  the  Ad- 
miniitration  or  securities  purchased  by  it. 

Seotion  6  provides  that  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fectite  date  of  this  Act,  leverage  shall  be 
made  available  only  under  the  ratios  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (g)  and  not  under  the  old 
formulas  elsewhere  specified. 

SUBORDINATION 

Section  7  amends  section  303  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  providing 
that  debentures  purchased  or  guaranteed  by 
SBA  shall  be  subordinate  to  other  debenture 
bonds,  promissory  notes,  or  other  borrowings 
of  any  licensee  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  private  capital  of  such  li- 
censee or  $5,000,000,  whichever  amount  is 
less,  unless  the  Administration  determines 
to  permit  the  subordination  of  larger 
amounts  for  any  licensee. 

DEFINITION  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERN 

Section  8  amends  section  103  of  the  Small 
Busipess  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  defining 
a  smfill  business  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  as 
one  which  is  Independently  owned  and  oper- 
ated and  which  is  not  dominant  in  its  field  of 
operation.  It  authorizes  SBA  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed definition  liased  upon  either  the  num- 
ber of  employees  or  dollar  volume  of  busi- 
ness, but  unless  the  Administration  so  spe- 
ciflcnUy  provides  a  different  standard,  estab- 
lisheB  the  following  standards: 

(1)  for  agricultural  enterprises:  annual 
sales  of  $500,000  or  less; 

(2)  for  enterprises  engaged  in  mining:  500  or 
fewer  employees: 

(3)  for  enterprises  eng&ged  in  construction: 
annual  sales  of  $17,000,000  or  less; 

(4)  for  enterprises  engag-ed  in  manufactur- 
ing: COO  or  fewer  employees; 

(5)  for  enterprises  engaged  In  wholesaling: 
100  or  fewer  employees; 
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(6)  for  enterprises  engaged  in  retailing:  an- 
nual sales  of  93,500,000  or  less; 

(7)  for  enterprises  engaged  in  providing 
services:  annual  sales  of  $3,500,000  or  less;  or 

(8)  for  enterprises  engaged  in  another  in- 
dustry: annual  receipts  of  13,500,000  or  less, 
or  employees  or  annual  receipts  as  specifi- 
cally determined  by  the  Administration. 

It  also  provides  that,  solely  for  purposes  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act,  at  the 
option  of  the  licensee  or  the  development 
company  providing  the  financing  a  concern 
shall  be  small  if  it,  together  with  its  affili- 
ates, does  not  have  net  worth  in  excess  of 
S9,000,000,  does  not  have  average  net  income 
after  federal  income  taxes  (excluding  any 
carry-over  losses)  for  the  preceding  two  com- 
pleted fiscal  years  in  excess  of  S3,000,000,  and 
has  gross  assets  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 

PENSION  FUND  ELIGIBILITY 

Section  9  amends  section  103  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  defining 
the  term  "private  capital"  as  private  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus,  which  may  in- 
clude public  or  private  pension  funds  unless 
the  investment  of  such  funds  in  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  is  prohibited 
under  applicable  state  or  Federal  statute  or 
by  an  appropriate  State  or  Federal  regu- 
latory agency  with  responsibility  for  pension 
funds. 

USE  OF  DEBENTURE  PROCEEDS 

Section  10  amends  section  306  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  renum- 
bering subsections  (a)  and  (c)  as  subsections 
(c)  and  (d),  and  by  inserting  new  subsections. 

New  subsection  (a)  provides  that 
financings  (of  small  businesses  by  SBICs) 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
assist  In  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
new  small  business  concerns,  the  expansion 
of  small  business  concerns,  or  to  assist  in  the 
change  of  ownership  of  businesses  but  only  if 
the  change— 

(1)  assists  In  the  creation  of  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  as  a  result  of  a  corporate  dives- 
titure; 

(2)  preserves  the  existence  of  a  financially 
troubled  or  banlcrupt  small  business  concern; 

(3)  supports  the  establishment  or  expan- 
sion of  a  small  business  concern  through  the 
acquisition  of  assets; 

(4)  fosters  the  continuation  of  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  through  family  succession; 

(5)  promotes  the  continued  sound  develop- 
ment of  a  small  business  concern  by  new 
management  or  by  substantially  expanding 
existing  management's  ownership  of  the  con- 
cern; or 

(6)  facilitates  ownership  in  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  by  persons  who  are  socially  or 
economically  disadvantaged. 

New  subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  financings  of  changes  in  own- 
ership made  by  a  company  in  any  year  after 
December  31,  1991,  shall  not  exceed  (1)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  private  cap- 
ital of  such  company  plus  private  borrowings 
or  (2)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  new  financings  made  by 
such  company.  If,  however,  the  company  was 
in  existence  on  or  before  December  31,  1991, 
It  may  exceed  the  50%  limit  during  a  phase- 
In  period: 

(A)  In  1992,  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  of 
change  of  ownership  financings  made  during 
1991; 

(B)  in  1993,  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  of 
change  ofwwnership  financings  made  In  1992 
or  65  iwrcent  of  the  new  financings  made  In 
1993,  whichever  is  less; 

(C)  in  1994,  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  of 
change  of  ownership  financings  made  in  1983 
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or  60  percent  of  the  new  financings  made  in 
1994,  whichever  is  less; 

(D)  in  1995,  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  of 
change  of  ownership  of  financings  made  in 
1994  or  55  percent  of  the  new  financings  made 
in  1995,  whichever  is  less;  and 

(E)  in  1996,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
percentage  of  change  of  ownership  financings 
made  in  1995  or  50  percent  of  new  financings 
made  in  1996,  whichever  is  less. 

It  also  provides  that  a  company  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  percentum 
restrictions  in  this  subsection  if  It  has  not 
exceeded  the  percentums  for  three  of  the  last 
four  years,  and  on  the  average  for  all  of  such 
last  four  years,  except  that  the  Administra- 
tion may  disregard  an  amount  of  change  of 
ownership  nnanclngs  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  in  any  year  prior  to  January 
1,  1997,  for  any  company  licensed  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1991.  and  for  new  licensees  until 
they  have  operated  for  four  years,  if  it  deter- 
mines that  such  company  did  not  willfully 
exceed  the  limitations. 

It  also  requires  each  small  business  invest- 
ment company  to  report  to  the  Administra- 
tion annually  on  the  amount  of  such 
financings  it  has  made  during  the  year  and 
the  amount  outstanding,  classifying  such  fi- 
nancings into  start-up  financings,  expansion 
financings  or  change  of  ownership 
financings. 

MESBIC  ASSISTANCE 

Section  11  amends  section  303(d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  au- 
thorizing interest  rate  reductions  on 
MESBIC  debentures  whose  proceeds  are  used 
to  repay  amounts  due  under  maturing  deben- 
tures. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SBIC  DIRECTORS 

Section  12  amends  section  301  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  by  specify- 
ing that  the  qualifications  of  any  member  of 
the  company's  board  of  directors  or  the 
qualifications  of  a  limited  partner  shall  be 
those  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
where  Its  articles  are  filed,  except  the  Ad- 
ministration may  disqualify  any  individual 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense 
or  based  on  moral  turpitude. 

PERIODIC  DEBENTURE  SALES 

Section  13  amends  section  322  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  requiring 
sales  of  SBIC  debentures  every  three  months. 


THE  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AND  VAN 
POOLING  RIDERSHIP  EQUITY  ACT 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Fi.jruary  27. 1991 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce the  Public  Transit  and  Van  Pooling  Rid- 
ership  Equity  Act,  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
mote energy  conservation  and  restore  equity 
to  this  Nation's  tax  system. 

Under  current  law,  if  an  employer  provides 
ttieir  employees  a  fringe  benefX  such  as  a  re- 
duced-cost pass  for  the  local  public  transit 
system  which  is  valued  at  iTx>re  than  $15  per 
month,  then  ttie  entire  amount  of  that  berwfit 
is  considered  as  taxable  income  to  the  enrv 
ployee.  However,  if  an  employer  offers  that 
same  employee  a  paiMng  space  as  a  fringe 
benefit,  no  matter  what  the  fair  market  value 
of  that  partdng  space  may  be,  not  one  penny 
of  it  is  considered  as  taxable  income  to  that 
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emptoyee.  This  inequity  encourages  emptoy- 
ees  to  use  their  own  autonK)biies  to  commute 
to  work  each  day,  and  actively  decourages 
that  employee  from  using  established  public 
transit  systems. 

Promoting  the  use  of  established  public 
transit  systems  will  help  our  communities  com- 
ply with  the  newty  enacted  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  In  city  after  city,  auto  emissions 
are  the  single  greatest  pollutant  in  the  air. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will  irv 
crease  the  monthly  alk)wance  from  $15  to 
$60,  and  eliminate  the  so-called  "clHT  provi- 
sion In  the  law,  so  that,  if  enacted,  an  em- 
ployee wouW  be  taxed  only  on  the  amount  in 
excess  of  $60  per  month.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation woukl  reinstate  the  provision  which 
made  qualified  empk}yer-provided  van  pooling 
arrangements  an  allowat}le  fringe  benefit. 
Lastly,  the  bill  would  allow  an  empkjyer  to  pro- 
vide a  parking  tenefrt  at  a  transit  or  a  pari<-rH 
rkJe  facility. 

By  promoting  use  of  public  transit  systems 
and  van  pooling  arrangements,  we  can  greatly 
lessen  the  burden  on  our  transportatkin  Infra- 
structure, which  is  facing  increasirig  pressure 
and  dwindling  Federal  resources.  Gridkxk, 
which  was  once  only  associated  with  our  larg- 
est urtjan  centers.  Is  now  rapidly  becoming  a 
reality  for  too  many  American  communities. 


PROTECTING  MILITARY  RETIREES' 
CHAMPUS  BENEFITS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  the 
Federal  Government  will  reduce  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  thousands  of  Americans. 
On  a  regular  basis  we  all  hear  hon-or  stories 
of  people  who  can  no  kxiger  afford  health  in- 
surance. Senior  citizens  go  witfKHJt  health 
services  tiecause  Medicare  payments  are  in- 
sufficient to  cover  costs.  And  private  insurance 
companies  are  dropping  t)eneficiaries  after 
they  begin  to  draw  benefits. 

Today  Representative  Charles  Bennett 
and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  will  guarantee 
coverage  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  to  indi- 
viduals that  face  a  loss  of  coverage  due  to 
disability  or  age.  Under  cun-ent  law  a 
CHAMPUS  beneficiary  k>ses  his  or  her  cov- 
erage once  they  become  Medicare  eligible. 
This  conversion  to  Medkare  represents  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  In  benefits  at  a  hme  wtien  an 
indivkJual  is  in  need  of  a  higher  level  of  cov- 
erage. 

These  CHAMPUS  benefniaries  are  military 
retirees  and  their  spouses,  that  already  have 
sacrificed  much  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  They  deserve  to  be  able  to  continue 
living  under  ttie  same  level  of  health  insurance 
that  ttiey  have  come  to  rely  on  throughout  the 
years.  To  deny  an  indmdual  adequate  medk»l 
care  because  he  or  she  has  become  oM  or 
disabled  is  immoral. 

Our  bill  wouM  turn  CHAMPUS  into  a  sec- 
ondary payer  once  an  indmdual  begins  to 
draw  Medicare  benefits.  Medkare  wouM  pay 
that  part  of  the  mednal  costs  that  it  currently 
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covers  and  CHAMPUS  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  benefit  levels.  In  essence  acting  as 
a  sort  of  Medigap  policy  to  make  up  for  ttie 
dHference  in  benefit  levels  fcietween 
CHAMPUS  and  Medicare. 

They  have  protected  our  lives.  I  think  It  is 
only  fair  ttiat  we  insure  theirs. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WILLIAMS; 
FIGHTING  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27. 1991 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  generation 
or  so,  there  comes  an  individual  who  truly  de- 
serves the  designation  of  renaissance  man, 
setf-made,  self  educated,  master  of  many  en- 
deavors, an  example  to  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  share  with  this  House  during  this  Black  His- 
tory Month  observance,  the  incredible  and  In- 
spiring story  of  one  such  man,  George  Wash- 
ington Williams:  soWier,  lawyer,  historian,  and 
man  of  principle. 

After  tt>e  Civil  War,  many  learned  black  men 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  histo- 
rians omitted  accounts  of  the  contributions  and 
struggles  of  Africarv-Amerlcans  in  our  Nation's 
history.  George  Washington  Wiiliams  decided 
to  do  something  about  this,  so  he  undertook 
the  role  of  historian  himself. 

In  1882,  Williams  published  the  first  com- 
prehensive histork:al  study  by  a  black  author 
to  receive  scfwlarly  approbation.  This  work 
was  the  two-volume  "History  of  the  Negro 
Race  in  America."  it  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. In  1887,  5  years  later,  Williams  again 
published  a  wkJely  praised  book.  History  of 
Negro  Troops  in  the  "War  of  Retjellion. " 

Interestingly,  George  Washir>gton  Williams 
began  his  career  in  the  military.  At  the  tender 
age  of  14,  he  lied  atxiut  his  age  and  joined 
the  Union  Army's  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. Williams'  true  age  was  eventually  dis- 
covered, and  the  Army  made  him  leave  the 
service.  But  Williams  would  later  reenlist, 
eventually  t)ecoming  a  sergeant  major  on  the 
staff  of  General  N.P.  Jackson.  Fighting  in  sev- 
eral Civil  War  battles,  Williams  was  wounded 
in  a  skirmish  near  Fort  Harrison,  VA  in  1864 
and  discharged  a  year  later. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Williams  still  wanted  to 
be  a  soldier.  Thus,  he  joined  the  Mexican 
Army.  A  year  later,  Williams  joined  the  U.S. 
10th  Cavalry,  a  Buffalo  soldier  unit  defending 
the  western  frontier. 

While  taking  part  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Comanches,  Williams  was  again  wounded  and 
received  a  medical  discharge. 

WiNiams  studied  theok>gy  in  Massachusetts 
and  t)ecame  an  ordained  minister,  pastoring  a 
church  in  Boston.  He  later  moved  to  Washing- 
ton. DC  and  founded  a  newspaper.  In  1876, 
Wliams  moved  to  Cincinnati,  resumed  his 
minislry,  but  began  to  study  law.  After  being 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar,  Williams  successfully 
sougM  election  to  the  Ohn  Legislature.  It  was 
wMe  senwig  in  ttw  Ohio  Legislature  that  Wil- 
liams began  work  on  his  two  acclaimed  books. 
Through  his  literary  successes,  Williams 
emerged  as  a  popular  lecturer  ttwoughout  the 
worfcL  On  one  of  his  trips  to  Europe,  Williams 
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met  King  LeopokJ  II  of  Belgium  wtw  per- 
suaded him  to  help  develop  the  Congo  Free 
State  in  Africa.  When  Williams  visited  ttie 
Congo  and  discovered  the  slave-like  treatment 
of  its  inhat)<tants  by  the  King's  men,  Williams 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  King  atx>ut  corvji- 
tions  in  the  Congo.  His  letter,  denouncing  the 
King's  rule  in  Africa,  touched  a  nen/e  in  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England  and  led  to 
an  international  campaign  to  end  cruel  corxji- 
tbns  in  the  Belgian  colonies. 

Williams  eventually  would  work  to  improve 
oonditions  in  the  Portuguese  and  British  colo- 
nies. When  he  died  in  1891,  Williams  was  at 
work  on  a  followup  report  on  developments  in 
the  Congo. 

George  Washington  William  ,  who  as  a 
teenager  joined  the  Union  Army  to  fight  for 
freedom  In  America,  would  die  at  age  42  fight- 
ing for  freedom  In  Africa. 

Through  his  valor  In  the  military,  his  schol- 
ariy  endeavors  and  his  fight  for  freedom, 
George  Washington  Williams  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 


MILWAUKEE  AIDS  PROJECTS 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1991 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  acknowledge  that,  last  week,  President 
Bush  named  the  volunteers  of  the  Milwaukee 
AIDS  project  [MAP]  as  the  383d  "Daily  Point 
of  Light." 

This  honor  Is  awarded  to  Individuals,  such 
as  MAP  volunteers,  who  effectively  address 
our  Nation's  most  pressing  social  problems 
tirough  community  action. 

Since  the  establishment  of  MAP  In  1985. 
concerned  membiers  of  the  Milwaukee  com- 
munity have  offered  emotional  support  and 
practical  assistance  to  AIDS  patients.  Through 
Iheir  actions,  these  volunteers  help  ease  the 
burdens  on  Individuals  suffering  from  AIDS. 
They  Illustrate  that  kindness,  not  fear,  is  the 
best  way  to  address  the  devastating  con- 
sequences of  AIDS. 

In  addition,  these  devoted  volunteers  pro- 
vide community  awareness  education  about 
AIDS  and  related  topics.  Such  education  is  the 
most  useful  method  of  fighting  the  spread  of 
this  frightening  disease. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  volunteers  of 
MAP.  Their  efforts  should  serve  as  an  exanv 
pie  to  all  Americans  ttiat  education  and  com- 
passion are  ttie  most  effective  ways  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  AIDS. 
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Regardless  of  our  views  atmut  the  current 
crisis  in  ttie  MkJdIe  East,  we  all  recognize  ttie 
enormous  cost  of  this  effect  both  t}y  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  our  allies.  Within  the  next  week, 
U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  ttie  war  effort  arxf  probably 
billions  more  for  postwar  reconstruction,  in- 
cluding military  and  economk:  aid  to  the  re- 
gion. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  heard  much  atXMit 
the  renewed  commitment  of  our  allies  to  share 
the  cost  of  paying  for  the  war  with  U.S.  tax- 
payeis,  who  are  carrying  the  greatest  financial 
burden.  I  remain  concerned  that  we  have 
heard  more  of  pledges  than  we  have  seen  of 
comtnitment.  We  must  sustain  the  pressure  on 
our  allies  and  especially  other  states  In  the  re- 
gion to  provide  essential  military  and  financial 
support  for  this  effort. 

There  Is  another  rarely  mentioned  party  to 
the  oonflict  that  must  accept  its  financial  bur- 
den as  well:  the  postwar  Government  of  Iraq. 

Typically,  a  Government  that  has  t)een  de- 
feated in  war  has  few  resources,  and  those 
that  remain  must  be  used  to  reconstruct  a 
shattered  economy  and  a  destroyed  society.  I 
do  not  seek  to  deny  the  Iraqi  people  an  appro- 
p)riata  amount  of  their  national  wealth  to  re- 
store their  nation  after  Saddam  Hussein  has 
been  defeated. 

But  let  us  also  note  that  after  the  war  ends, 
Iraq  will  continue  to  possess  1 00  billion  t>arrels 
of  oif  that  are  worth  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Much  of  that  oil  wealth  has  t)een  used  to 
purchase  weapons  In  recent  years — a  purpose 
that  certainly  will  not  exist  after  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

My  resolution  calls  upon  President  Bush  to 
require  that  postwar  settlements  assure  that 
portion  of  Iraq's  oil  wealth  will  be  devoted  to 
three  significant  costs  of  Its  aggression: 

To  indemnify  the  United  States,  and  other 
allies,  for  the  costs  of  the  war  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible; 

To  indemnify  noncombatant  nations  and  In- 
divkjuals  who  have  been  Injured  or  who  have 
suffered  losses;  and 

To  pay  for  the  long-term  cleanup  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  caused  by  the  deliberate  oil  spill. 

I  cannot  justify  asking  my  constituents  to 
raise  taxes,  or  incur  greater  debt,  or  to  defer 
critical  policies  here  at  home  to  address 
homelessness,  or  inadequate  health  care,  or 
eduoation  while  ttie  new  rulers  of  Iraq  sit  on 
100  billion  barrels  of  oil.  Iraq,  like  other  ag- 
gressors, must  know  that  it  has  a  txjrden  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  Its  aggression,  and  my 
legislation  will  assure  that  they  are  fully  held 
accauntat}le. 


IRAQ  MUST  PAY  FOR  ITS 
AGGRESSION 


I  HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Iraqi  Post-War  Account- 
ability and  Liability  Act  of  1991 . 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CROATIA 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27, 1991 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  ttie  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  the  trou- 
blesome events  happening  now  in  Yugoslavia. 
After  a  prudent  compromise  reactied  by  the 
Yugoslav  auttiorities  and  Dr.  Franjo  Tud^man, 
PreskJent  of  the  Reput)lk:  of  Croatia,  to  diffuse 
tendon  and  avert  ttie  possibility  of  a  civil  war, 
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it  seems  that  this  agreenrtent  has  not  been 
completely  adhered  to  by  officials  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Yugoslav  Army. 

Reports  are  that  reactionary  elements  of  the 
Yugoslav  Army  are  arresting  Croatian  citizens, 
including  members  of  ttw  Croatian  Derrx>cratic 
Union,  ttie  party  wtiich  received  an  over- 
wfielming  mandate  from  the  people  of  Croatia 
in  the  first  freely-held  democratic  elections. 
This  is  an  indk»tion  ttiat  violations  of  the 
agreement  may  be  occurring. 

We  should  be  particularty  concemed  about 
the  suspicious  death  of  Zvonimir  Ostoyic,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Croatian  Demo- 
cratic Union  from  the  city  of  Borovo  in  the 
Province  of  Slavonia. 

I,  as  well  as  tlKXJsands  of  my  constituents 
wtx>se  roots  go  back  to  Croatia,  am  deeply 
corwerned  that  ttiese  conservative  elements  in 
the  Yugoslav  Army  may  move  against  the 
democratk:  govemment  of  Croatia,  while  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
preoccupied  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

President  Tudjman,  who  is  a  personal 
friend,  has  tokl  me  ttiat  the  situation  is  critical. 
He  has  urged  all  of  the  citizens  of  Croatia  to 
t>e  calm  and  vigilant  txit,  if  need  be,  to  be 
ready  to  defend  the  freedom,  sovereignty  and 
democracy  of  Croatia. 

It  woukt  indeed  t>e  a  tragic  and  serious  set- 
back in  Yugoslavia's  quest  for  freedom, 
human  rights  and  self-determination,  if  the 
people  of  Croatia,  a  democratic  republic  with 
strong  pro  American  orientation,  were  to  be 
overtaken  by  these  reactionary  forces. 

According  to  recent  reports  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Yugoslav  Army  had  become  an 
enforcer  of  the  Republic  of  Serbia  *  *  *  where 
the  leadership  is  committed  to  a  strong.  Com- 
munist-style centralism. 

t  urge  my  colleagues  to  express  unequivo- 
cally our  deepest  concern  over  the 
unwekXMned  presence  of  these  oppressive 
forces  whk:h  seek  to  terminate  the  democratic 
processes  underway  in  Croatia,  Slovenia  and 
Hercegovina. 

Today,  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  the  free  world  is  sharing  the  burden  to 
establish  a  new  world  order  for  a  peaceful 
intemational  community  based  on  ttie  shared 
values  of  peace  with  justne  and  human  dig- 
nity. A  small  but  significant  part  of  that  burden 
is  carried  by  the  people  of  Croatia  in  their 
struggle  to  defend  freedom  and  denmaacy. 
We  must  not  forget  ttie  people  of  Croatia.  Let 
us  help  keep  the  torch  of  freedom  burning 
bright  in  Croatia  and  hopefully  the  rest  of 
Yugoslavia 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    MARGARET    ANN 
DONOVAN,  CONGRESSIONAL 

STAFFER 
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From  1980  to  1991,  Ms.  Donovan  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, House  Informatkxi  Systems.  During 
her  servkse,  she  produced  the  "Federal  Reg- 
ister Update  Newsletter  and  "Bkxk  Grant  Re- 
port" for  distritxjtion  to  Congresskmal  offnes, 
useful  reports  that  alkwved  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  locate  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  funds  available  for  their  constituents.  She 
was  instrumental  in  directing  the  coHectkm  and 
provision  of  detailed  informatkxi  on  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  gathered  from  the  officials 
who  managed  these  programs.  Ms.  Donovan 
also  provkled  assistance  in  records  manage- 
ment consulting  by  advising  Member  and  conv 
mittee  offices  on  mk;rographk:s  technokigy 
and  file  management.  She  authored  the 
"Records  Management  Reference  Manual" 
enabling  staff  to  complete  inhouse  processing 
of  their  records.  In  additkxi,  Ms.  Donovan 
helped  develop  and  promote  seminars  for 
H.I.S.  staff  in  "Caring  for  the  Elderiy"  and 
"Stress  Management."  Ms.  Donovan,  herself 
hearirig-impaired,  retained  a  keen  interest  in 
activities  for  congressional  handk:apped  em- 
ployees and,  during  the  1988  Presidential  In- 
augural, assisted  in  providing  sign  language 
interpretation  for  the  hearing-impaired  audi- 
ence. 

Ms.  Donovan  was  wkjely  known  throughout 
the  Vietnam  veteran  community  in  the  United 
States.  She  spent  many,  many  hours  at  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  as  a  U.S.  Part 
Service  volunteer  assisting  veterans  and  visi- 
tors to  the  memorial.  She  traveled  to  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  with  the  "Moving 
Wall"  memorial,  a  scale  replica  of  the  memo- 
rial in  Washington,  providing  information  and 
assistance.  Understanding  the  significance  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Menx>rial  to  the  veter- 
ans, Ms.  Donovan  founded  the  "Friends  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial."  The  members  of 
the  Friends  provide  information  atx)ut  the  me- 
morial and  name  rubbings  of  ttie  individuals 
listed.  On  Veterans  Day,  1990,  she  was  hon- 
ored for  her  sen/ne  to  Vietnam  veterans  and 
their  families  at  ttie  commemorative  services 
at  the  memorial.  Ms.  Donovan  is  the  author  of 
the  t)ook  "Everything  You  Wanted  To  Know 
Atxiut  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial"  and,  at 
the  time  of  her  illness,  was  woridng  on  a  txDok 
about  the  hundreds  of  Vietnam  war  memorials 
in  the  United  States.  In  her  final  days,  Ms. 
Donovan  continued  to  show  interest  in  the  ac- 
tivities and  welfare  of  the  senrice  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ms.  Donovan  is  survived  by  tier  mottier  and 
father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rotwrt  E.  Donovan,  of 
Dayton,  OH  and  her  brother,  Timothy  K. 
Donovan,  of  Aspen,  CO. 


ENTATTVES 

27,  1991 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  FebrxLory  27, 1991 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad  to  report 
the  death  of  a  congressk>anl  staff  member, 
Margaret  Ann  Donovan.  Ms.  Donovan  died  on 
Febmary  24,  1991,  at  the  Washington  Home 
Hospice,  after  a  courageous  struggle  against 
cancer. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  conmiit- 
tees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
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any  cancellations  or  changes  In  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  28,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's   proposals    to    improve    Federal 
economic  statistics. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreig-n  Relations 
To  hold  hearing's  on  the  nomination  of 
Jon  David  Glassman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay. 

SEM19 

MARCH  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  child  pov- 
erty and  welfare  dependency,  focusing 
on  measurement  of  increases  and  de- 
creases. 

SI>-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m.  I 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  global 
defense  programs. 

SD-116 
9:15  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Antitrust,  Monopolies  and 

Business  Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  restrictive 
marketing  of  Clozaril,   a   prescriptive 
drug    for    schizophrenia,    focusing    on 
safety  and  access. 

SD-2a6 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edward  R.  Madigan,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SRr-332 
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Energy  and  Natur&l  Resoorces 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Elnergy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing: 
on  Title  Xn,  relating:  to  two  dem- 
onstration projects  aimed  at  commer- 
cializing: advanced  nuclear  reactor 
technologies,  and  Title  xm  provisions 
relating:  to  clarifying  the  licensing 
process  for  nuclear  power  plants. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  to 
consider  pending  committee  business. 
to  be  followed  by  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  and  the  proposed  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1991. 

SEM06 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government,  focusing  on 
health  care  issues. 

SD-608 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.    Technology,     and    Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  272.  to  provide  for 
a   coordinated    Federal    research    pro- 
gram    to     ensure     continued     United 
States  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing. 

SR^253 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  a  bilateral  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

ForelgTi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatefl  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance. 

SD-138 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense,  focusing  on  Army 
posture. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  purchase  and  use 
of  counterfeit  and  substandard  parts. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  the  projected  short- 
fall in  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. 

SR.^1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  Amtrak 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  h'^arings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

Itimates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  both  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resunne  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
the  U.S.  response  to  Soviet  disunity. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-138 
2:»p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  review  the  fiscal  years  1992-1997 
future  year  defense  plan. 

SR^222 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  F.  Hoobler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR^28A 

MARCH  7 
9:0D  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
Ijartment  of  Defense,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  posture. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  NATO  security. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  X  provisions  relating  to  natu- 
ral gas  regulatory  issues,  and  Sections 
6003  and  6004,  relating  to  natural  gas 
research,  development,  demonstration 
and  commercialization  activities. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget   request   for   fiscal   year 
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1192  for  the  Elnvironmental  Protection 
Agency. 

8D-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  purchase 
and  use  of  counterfeit  and  substandard 
piurts. 

SD-342 
Rule*  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S.  53, 
Su  91.  S.  128.  S.  143.  and  S.  294.  Congres- 
sional  election  campaign   finance   re- 
form proixwals. 

SR^301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Family  Support 
Administration,  Human  Development 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  210,  to  establish 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion to  operate  the  Federal  uranium 
enrichment   program   on   a   profitable 
and   efficient   basis   to   maximize   the 
long-term  economic  value  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

SD-366 


MARCH  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  pro- 
Ilosed  budget  for  fiscal   year  1992  for 
veterans  programs. 

SRr-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appnopriatlons 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
oommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
dmates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
Iiartment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
tihe  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  General  Sales  Manager, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Sl>-138 
Flnazice 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
dommittee 
Ta  resume  hearings  to  examine  child 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency,  focus- 
ing on  measurement  of  Increases  and 
decreases. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
18,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

SD-2a6 


10:00  a.m. 

Appropriatic 
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MARCHll 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  VII  provisions  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  Title 
vm  provisions  relating  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

SD-366 

MARCH  12 
9:X  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  EX  provisions  which  authorize 
a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska 
(ANWR). 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, locusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Ijabor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Disability. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  development  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Department  of  Defense  emer- 
gency preparedness  plan. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S. 
53,  S.  91,  S.  128.  S.  143,  and  S.  294,  Con- 
gressional   election   campaign    finance 
reform  proposals. 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legrislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  review  the  fiscal  years  1992-1997 
future  year  defense  plan. 

SR^222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program. 

SR^253 

MARCH  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Highway    Traffic    Safety    Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S. 
53.  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294.  Con- 
gressional  election   campaign   finance 
reform  proposals. 

SR^301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney, 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Environmental  Health,  and  the 
Fogarty  International  Center. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XV  provisions  relating  to  re- 
form of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SD-366 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin,  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

S&-192 
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2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  12,  to  ensure  car- 
riage on  cable  television  of  local  news 
and  other  programming  and  to  restore 
the  right  of  local  regulatory  authori- 
ties to  regulate  cable  television  rates. 

SRr-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XV  provisions  relating 
to  reform  of  the  Public  UUlity  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SD-366 

MARCH  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  18  I 

2:00  p.m. 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  Title  V  provisions  relating  to  coal 
and  the  applicability  of  new  source  re- 
view to  existing  electric  steam  gener- 
ating units  (WEPCo). 

SD-366 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m.  I 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-138 

MARCH  20  I 

9:30  a.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation   relating   to   Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal  year  1992  for   the 
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Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XI  provisions  relating 
to  transportation  Issues,  and  on   the 
Administration's  proposal  contained  in 
the  National  Energry  Strategy  relating 
to  altematlve-fUel  fleets. 

SD-366 

MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  civilian  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  revisions. 

SD-366 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 

proposed   Soldiers'   and   Sailors'    Civil 

Relief  Act. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

SD-192 
2.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers and  Airmen's  Home. 

80-192 

MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  9 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 
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2:80  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   aid   to   Latin 
America. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:)0a.m. 
Environment  and  F^iblic  Works 
Superfund,    Ocean    and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 

(To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 
SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

I  APRIL  11 

lot 00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

I  APRIL  16 

9:80  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  17 
9j00a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

(To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lab«r,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
Conrmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
I  SD-138 

APRIL  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  Depart- 
jnent  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


APRIL  19 
10:00  £|.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 


lin. 


APRIL  23 
9:30  aj 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 
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APRIL24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Eklucation,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiK)sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  projwsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 
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MAY  17  I 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-138 


/ 


MAY  21 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE  4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   702       CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^Mrsda^',  February  28,  1991 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  are  thankful,  O  gracious  God,  for 
this  new  day  that  brings  with  it  the 
news  of  the  suspension  of  battle  and 
the  further  talks  toward  peace.  With 
earnest  hearts  we  are  grateful  for  the 
possibility  that  the  nations  can  move 
from  confrontation  to  building  a  soci- 
ety that  allows  people  to  live  without 
terror  and  to  fashion  their  lives  in 
peace. 

We  remember  with  appreciation 
those  to  whom  great  responsibility  has 
been  given  and  from  whom  such  dedica- 
tion has  been  received.  We  recall  with 
respect  the  members  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices for  their  devotion  to  duty  and 
their  steadfastness  in  battle. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  are  with  the 
families  who  have  lost  those  they  love 
and  we  mourn  with  them  in  their  loss. 
May  Your  blessing,  O  loving  God,  that 
eases  the  rough  places  and  causes  hope 
even  in  sadness  and  light  to  triumph 
over  darkness,  be  with  them  and  give 
them  Your  peace. 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  each  one  that 
heralds  this  new  day,  will  live  in  har- 
mony with  You  and  their  neighbor, 
that  justice  will  roll  down  as  waters 
and  righteousness  like  an  everflowing 
stream.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  will 
please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 


which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  all 
of  the  thanksgiving  over  the  outcome 
of  the  gulf  war,  a  point  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized. 

In  his  briefing  yesterday.  Gen.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces. 

He  replied  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant qualities  an  armed  force  can 
have  is  to  believe  in  the  cause  it  is 
fighting  for. 

The  Iraqi  Army  clearly  lacked  that 
belief.  But  the  general's  point  applies 
to  our  Army  as  well:  Morale  is  all  im- 
portant. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  hope  that  we  will 
see  an  end  to  the  ritualistic  denigra- 
tion of  the  American  military  that  un- 
fortunately has  been  prevalent  in  cer- 
tain ideological  quarters  for  the  last  20 
years. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  criticize 
every  use  of  American  force,  condemn 
most  force  modernizations,  and  call 
immoral  every  American  attempt  to 
use  American  military  strength. 

Just  what  do  these  critics— in  and 
out  of  Congress— believe  that  does  to 
the  morale  of  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces? 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  domestic 
warfare  against  the  American  military. 

Let  us  start  remembering  Americans 
in  uniform  are  not  aliens  in  a  strange 
land,  but  our  sons  and  daughters  and 
loved  ones,  and  let  us  remember  it  be- 
fore combat  starts,  when  they  need  us, 
not  just  afterward. 

Let  those  who  proudly  boast  of  how 
many  weapons  systems  they  have 
voted  against  remember  that  if  they 
had  had  their  way,  Saddam  Hussein 
would  be  astride  the  Middle  East  like  a 
conquerer  today. 


DESERT  STORM  VICTORY  BRINGS 
FEELINGS  OF  PRIDE.  DEDICA- 
TION TO  DUTY,  AND  PATRIOTISM 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
is  over.  The  American  forces  and  their 
allies  have  won  a  stunning  victory. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  planned 
and  most  professional  military  cam- 
paign in  modern  history. 

The  successful  strategy  is  a  tribute 
to  our  war  colleges.  The  funding  for 
readiness  and  weapons  systems  reflects 
well  on  the  decisions  made  in  recent 
years  by  this  Congress.  Extensive 
training  and  professionalism  of  our 
Americans  in  uniform  have  paid  divi- 
dends far  beyond  our  expectations.  For 
each  American  fatality,  the  enemy  lost 
1,000. 

Our  pride  in  our  young  Ajnericans 
will  continue  long  past  their  victorious 
return.  We  will  not  only  embrace  them 
when  they  come  home,  we  should  honor 
them  for  their  dedication  to  duty,  their 
stoutheartedness  in  adversity,  and  pa- 
triotism toward  their  country.  Because 
of  these  Americans,  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  establishing  decades  of  the 
rule  of  law  over  the  rule  of  tyranny  on 
this  Earth. 

We  owe  them  our  gratitude,  and  the 
civilized  world  owes  them  its  apprecia- 
tion: Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  ma- 
rines, and  coast  guardsmen  have  been 
true  to  our  values,  and  they  make 
America  the  bastion  of  freedom. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  families 
who  suffered  loss,  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  triumphal  return  of  our  young 
Americans. 


LETS  BUILD  ON  OUR  VICTORY  IN 
THE  GULF 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  war  is  history;  no  more  mal- 
aise. America  is  back. 

America's  fighting  men  and  women — 
from  the  decisive  Commander  in  Chief 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  \M)''  is  2:0"'  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  flinir. 
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to  the  toughest  grunt— showed  what 
they  could  do  when  given  a  lot  of  su];>- 
port  firom  Congress  and  the  people  back 
home. 

Our  generals  have  fought  the  most 
brilliant  campaign  In  modem  times.  It 
was  a  stunning  victory. 

But  the  real  victory  was  putting  to- 
gether this  diverse  coalition  of  allied 
nations.  Most  nations  share  a  common 
interest  in  peace.  This  time  they  were 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  It. 

Let's  build  on  that  community  of  in- 
terest. It's  time  to  address  the  difficult 
issues  that  stand  in  the  way  of  true  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
shoTild  not  let  this  great  opportunity 
slip  through  our  fingers. 


THE  WINNERS  AND  LOSERS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  time  has  come 
to  put  our  own  house  in  order  and  con- 
centrate on  domestic  issues.  We  have 
several  wars  to  fight  here  at  home:  The 
war  to  revitalize  our  economic 
strength  and  become  energy  self-suffi- 
cient, the  war  against  drugs  and  crime, 
and  the  war  against  high  health-care 
costs. 

But  clearly  in  the  Persian  Gulf  there 
are  winners  and  losers.  The  winners 
are:  President  Bush,  the  American 
troops  and  coalition  forces,  a  united 
American  public,  a  Congress  that 
closed  ranks  behind  the  President  after 
the  constitutional  debate  on  whether 
we  should  go  to  war,  smart,  efficient, 
technologically  superior  weapons  like 
the  Patriot,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  media,  especially  CNN. 

D  1110 

Here  are  the  losers:  Saddam  Hussein 
and  any  dictator  who  is  thinking  of 
committing  acts  of  aggression;  Yasser 
Arafat;  the  Soviet  Union  by  tilting  to- 
ward Iraq  at  the  end;  and  Germany  and 
Japan,  for  not  helping  the  way  they 
should  have. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  scorekeeping  in 
the  days  ahead.  We  have  a  brief  but 
enormous  opportunity  to  move  boldly 
over  several  diplomatic  fronts  to  cre- 
ate a  more  stable  Middle  East.  Let  us 
move  as  boldly  in  peace  as  we  have  in 
war. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CHAIRMAN  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN, YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families: 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  February  27,  1991. 
Hon.  TaoMAs  s.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Over  the  past  eight 
years,  I  have  had  the  high  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  FanBllles.  I  am  grateful  to  you,  and  your 
two  predecessors  as  Speaker,  for  appointing 
me  to  this  position  which  has  been  among 
my  most  gratifying  responsibilities  during 
my  service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  goal  of  the  Select  Committee  has  been 
to  identify  the  most  critical  Issues  confront- 
ing America's  children  and  families,  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  and  potential  of  public 
policies,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
standing  committees  of  the  Congress  for  leg- 
islation to  promote  the  healthy  development 
of  young  Americans  and  their  families. 

Becauee  of  the  dedicated  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Select  Committee  over  the 
years,  the  innumerable  contributions  of  the 
outstanding  staff,  and  the  participation  of 
experts,  researchers  and  advocates  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  have  ful- 
filled that  important  mission  at  a  time  when 
much  of  the  government  was  abandoning  or 
ignoring  its  reponsibllities  to  children.  And 
the  Congress  has  responded,  by  enacting  Im- 
portant legislation  on  child  care,  child 
health,  foster  care,  preventive  services,  men- 
tal health,  education  and  nutrition — all  de- 
veloped in  large  part  by  the  work  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families. 

Despite  these  many  achievements,  a  great 
deal  still  needs  to  be  done  for  America's  chil- 
dren. F«x  too  many  remain  in  poverty,  at 
risk  of  birth  defects,  subject  to  horrendous 
living  c»ndltions  and  victimized  by  child 
abuse,  enduring  inadequate  educational  pro- 
grams that  leave  them  uneducated  and  un- 
employable, suffering  malnutrition  and  pre- 
ventable diseases.  I  also  know  how  much 
time  must  be  devoted  to  addressing  these  is- 
sues anfl  to  producing  the  highest  quality 
work  product  which  can  serve  as  the  basis 
for  action  by  the  Congress  in  addressing 
these  remaining  critical  problems. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  convaiying  to  me,  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  chairman,  places 
many  new  and  pressing  duties  upon  me.  Ur- 
gent national  Issues  including  the  Western 
drought  and  national  energy  policy  demand 
my  fullest  attention  and  energies,  as  does 
the  management  of  this  Committee.  I  do  not 
believe  It  would  be  fair  either  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  or  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Familiea  to  attempt  to  perform  both  respon- 
sibilitiet  concurrently. 

Accordingly,  I  must  very  regrettably  sub- 
mit my  resignation  to  you  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  to  be  effective  upon  your  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  chairman.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  difficult  personal  decision  of 
my  sixteen  years  In  Conferess,  but  it  Is  the 
right  decision  for  the  Select  Committee  and 
its  Important  constituency,  our  nation's 
children.  I  certainly  Intend  to  work  closely 
with  whomever  you  select  as  the  new  chair 
to  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  crucial  work  of  the  Committee 
continues  uninterrupted. 

The  Select  Committee  must  continue  to 
"hold  up  a  mirror  for  America  to  see  Its  chil- 
dren,"  as  we  originally   promised,   and   to 


serve  as  the  unique  group  within  the  Con- 
gress that  e&n  frame  these  complex  issues, 
conduct  the  essential  investigative  and  ana- 
lytical work,  and  then  convert  our  findings 
into  sound  Bubllc  policy. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  provide 
that  leaderthlp  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  under  the  new  chairman  In  the 
years  to  come.  I  wish  again  to  extend  to  you, 
and  to  Speakers  Wright  and  O'Neill,  my  deep 
personal  gratitude  for  having  placed  your 
confidence  in  me  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
during  these  past  eight  years. 
Slnceitely, 

George  Mh-ler, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Children, 

Youth,  and  Families. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 51,  102d  Congress,  the  Chair  des- 
ignates the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER],  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth  and  Families. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  remains  a  member  of  the  se- 
lect committee  as  the  ranking  major- 
ity member. 


HEROES  ABOUND  IN  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  "This 
war  is  now  behind  us."  These  six  words 
which  President  Bush  spoke  last  night 
on  television  brought  around  the  world 
and  certainly  around  the  United  States 
a  relaxing  of  the  tensions  and  height- 
ened hopes  for,  not  just  the  return  of 
our  men  and  women  from  Desert 
Storm,  but  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Heroes  abound  in  this  remarkable 
drama:  Secretary  Cheney,  General 
Powell,  General  Schwarzkopf,  and  all 
of  the  various  members  of  our  coalition 
forces.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  heroes,  of 
course,  stand  out.  One,  our  President, 
who  was  determined  and  resolute  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  but  last 
night  I  thought  was  appropriately  mag- 
nanimous and  charitable  to  the  Iraqi 
people,  who  have  suffered  so  much 
under  the  brutal  and  delusional  leader- 
ship of  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  other  heroes,  plural,  that  come 
out  of  this,  of  course,  are  the  men  and 
women  of  Desert  Storm,  whose  valor 
and  courage  will  be  noted  in  the  his- 
tory hooka  for  all  the  years  this  planet 
survives. 

So  when  the  men  and  women  of 
Desert  Storm  return,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  within  days  or  weeks,  the  coun- 
try will  open  its  arms  and  welcome  its 
husbands  and  wives,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters back  as  the  true  heroes  they  are. 
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PROTECTING  THE  FREE  PRESS 


(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
is  over.  I  congratulate  President  Bush, 
Colin  Powell.  Secretary  Cheney.  Sec- 
retary Baker,  and  those  in  Congress 
who  stood  with  the  administration.  I 
also  congratulate  our  military  leader- 
ship in  bringing  our  troops  home  after 
such  a  complete  victory.  I  hope  that 
peace  has  finally  come  to  this  troubled 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  calling  for  an 
end  to  newspaper  joint  operating  agree- 
ments. 

My  bill  will  repeal  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  of  1970,  which  permits 
the  formation  of  JOA's  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  JOA  practice 
violates  our  first  amendment  guaran- 
tee of  a  free  press.  Intended  to  save 
failing  newspapers,  JOA  applications 
are  put  in  the  compromising  position 
of  being  dependent  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  their  financial  survival. 

Nothing,  and  I  repeat,  nothing  could 
be  further  flrom  the  intent  of  the  first 
amendment  in  establishing  a  free 
press — a  free  press  which  is  to  serve  as 
the  watchdog  over  the  Government. 

How  can  a  newspaper,  which  submits 
its  very  existence  to  the  review  of  the 
Justice  Department,  freely  fulfill  its 
watchdog  role? 

It's  time  we  stop  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's practice  of  granting  sweetheart 
monopolies  to  our  Nation's  new8pap)ers. 
In  1945.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said: 

Freedom  to  publish  means  freedom  for  all 
and  not  for  some.  Freedom  to  publish  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  but  freedom 
to  combine  to  keep  others  from  publishing  is 
not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  other 
nations  are  turning  to  democracy  and 
the  free  market  system,  it  only  makes 
sense  that  we  return  to  a  free  market 
system  for  the  operation  of  one  of  our 
leading  institutions— that  of  a  free 
press. 


AMERICA  MUST  TURN  EFFORTS 
TOWARD  WINNING  ECONOMIC  WAR 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
Vietnam  had  divided.  Desert  Storm  has 
united.  Our  troops  were  superb.  Gen- 
eral Powell  was  brilliant.  Secretary 
Cheney  outstanding,  and,  without 
question,  "Stormin'  Norman" 

Schwarzkopf  is  a  consummate  bulldog. 
I  say  here  today  that  when 
Schwarzkopf  was  bom.  he  must  have 
been  bom  weighing  about  250  pounds, 
with  an  M-1  rifle  under  his  shoulder, 
and  I  am  recommending  to  the  Presi- 


dent that  he  appoint  "Stormin'  Nor- 
man" as  Trade  Representative,  and 
help  us  straighten  out  this  economy. 

As  a  Democrat  today  I  rise  to  take 
my  hat  off,  and  all  Americans  should, 
to  one  of  the  finer  jobs  ever  done  at  the 
White  House.  President  Bush  did  a  fan- 
tastic job  and.  without  question,  he  de- 
serves that  iMit  on  the  back. 

Let  me  say  two  things  today  while 
we  focus  on  America's  problems:  Let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  goals  and  the  busi- 
ness at  hand.  Japan,  Germany,  and  all 
these  allies  have  contributions  to 
make.  Let  us  get  that  money. 

Second  of  all,  we  had  great  success, 
but  let  us  not  let  excessive  military 
spending  further  erode  America's 
greatest  war.  our  economy.  Let  us  get 
at  that  war  now. 


NATIONAL  WELCOME  HOME  DAY 
FOR  AMERICAN  TROOPS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  is  over.  The  coalition 
forces,  led  by  American  service  men 
and  women,  were  victorious  in  a  man- 
ner beyond  anyone's  expectations.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  his  Iraqi  Army  have 
been  soundly  defeated  and  driven  from 
Kuwait. 

Our  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
services  should  feel  proud  of  their 
achievements  in  routing  Iraqi  forces 
and  restoring  peace  and  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Kuwait.  The  American  people 
share  their  sense  of  pride,  as  well  as 
their  sense  of  loss  for  those  brave  allied 
comrades-in-arms  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  liberating  Kuwait. 

Now  that  hostilities  have  ended,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  plan  for  our  brave  troops 
to  return  home. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting today  a  House  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  proclaim  a  Na- 
tional Welcome  Home  Day  for  our 
brave  troops. 

In  accordance  with  my  resolution, 
National  Welcome  Home  Day  shall  be 
marked  by  a  celebration  in  all  our 
States,  towns  and  cities  and  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  National  Welcome 
Home  Parade  to  be  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  where  our  President  and 
leaders  of  this  victorious  effort,  as  well 
as  the  American  public,  may  review 
contingents  of  American  forces  and  ac- 
knowledge their  return  home  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  my  resolution. 

May  God  bless  our  troops  who  par- 
ticipated in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
and  may  God  bless  America. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  ALLIES 
TO  PAY  PLEDGES  BY  APRIL  15, 
1991 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Unit- 
ed States  delivered  on  its  promises  100 
percent.  We  stopped  Iraq's  aggression 
before  it  extended  into  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  nations  in  the  gulf.  We  freed 
Kuwait.  It  is  time  to  welcome  home 
the  troops,  push  for  the  release  of  our 
POW's,  account  for  our  MIA's,  mourn 
those  who  died,  and  care  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  do  not  want 
to  present  to  the  homecoming  troops 
and  their  families,  and  that  is  a  bill  for 
the  war  that  they  just  fought.  We  de- 
livered 100  percent  on  our  promises. 
Our  allies  are  at  25  percent  of  their 
pledges.  It  is  time  they  pay  their  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  to  set  April  15  as  the  dead- 
line. On  April  15  Americans  pay  their 
bills  to  Uncle  Sam.  It  is  time  that  the 
allies  paid  their  pledges  to  Uncle  Sam. 
If  they  do  not,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  levy  a  tariff  of  2 
percent  on  their  imports  until  we  col- 
lect the  balance  past  due. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 


D  1120 

PRESS  COVERAGE  OF  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. February  16,  an  amazing  event 
occurred  in  the  Washington  Poet.  Writ- 
er Tom  Shales  critiqued  press  coverage 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  In  fact. 
Shales  called  the  early  reporting  of  im- 
minent peace,  and  I  quote,  "Naught 
but  a  Crock." 

The  electronic  media  criticism  by 
Shales  is  to  be  commended.  Two  impor- 
tant features  of  this  coverage  are  rap- 
idly emerging.  First,  the  success  of  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  documented 
and  cannot  be  disputed.  Despite  efforts 
by  the  press  to  uncover  failure  or  re- 
port United  States  attacks  on  the  Iraqi 
people.  Americans  could  see  the  truth 
first  hand. 

Second,  opinion  polls  now  show  wide 
support  and  respect  for  our  Armed 
Forces  and  much  lower  ratings  for  the 
press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  learned  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  media,  and  they  have  found  a 
new  respect  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
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WE  SHOULD  EXAMINE  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  a  measure  which  focuses  our 
attention  on  our  fiscal  responsibilities. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
SICH]  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]  have  introduced  H.R. 
772,  a  bill  to  rescind  the  $500,000  which 
was  appropriated  to  develop  the  birth- 
place of  Lawrence  Welk.  No  issue  has 
so  incensed  the  American  public  more 
than  this  flagrant  disregard  for  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Many  American  farmers  are  facing 
one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  their  his- 
tory. Yet  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee elected  to  spend  $500,000  to  refur- 
bish the  home  of  Lawrence  Welk,  while 
ignoring  requests  for  disaster  assist- 
ance. I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  limited  funds  should  be  spent 
on  the  truly  needy.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  money  go  toward  helping  farmers 
who  are  destitute. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  Lawrence 
Welk  has  done  in  his  years  of  broad- 
casting. But  I  also  voted  for  a  budget 
package  which  promises  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  $492  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  We  passed  that  budget  package. 
and  in  doing  so  we  asked  the  American 
people  to  make  some  sacrifices. 

We  also  asked  the  American  people 
to  trust  us  with  their  tax  money,  and  I 
believe  that  indiscriminate  and  inap- 
propriate spending  violates  the  public 
trust. 

As  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  must  maintain  the 
highest  degree  of  fiscal  integrity.  We 
can  avoid  making  mistakes  such  as 
this  by  carefully  reviewing  every 
spending  measure,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  adopted  budget  process 
reforms  which  will  move  our  Govern- 
ment toward  a  pay-as-you-go  system. 

I  urge  every  member  of  this  House  to 
weigh  the  consequences  of  our  current 
spending  habits,  and  take  this  small 
but  significant  step  in  the  direction  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 


WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  the  war  may  well  be  over. 
"Hurrah,  hurrah.  When  Johnny  comes 
marching  home  again,  hurrah,  hur- 
rah." 

Every  American  gives  thanks  to 
devine  providence  and  we  also  thank 
our  President,  General  Schwarzkopf, 
and  our  magnificent  men  and  women 
under  arms,  and  others  for  this  mar- 
velous victory.  We  have  studied  in  his- 
tory the  100  Years  War,  the  30  Years 
War,  and  now  we  have  the  100  hours 


war  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush  and  those 
Members  in  this  House  who  had  the 
courage  and  the  stamina  to  vote  for 
high-tech  weaponry  when  it  was  un- 
popular to  vote  for  high-tech  weap- 
onry. Because  of  our  high-tech  weap- 
onry we  have  saved  countless  American 
lives  and  shortened  an  othenvise  long 
and  protracted  war  to  a  mere  100  hours. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  peacekeep- 
ing. The  forces  should  be  comprised  of 
Arab  countries  and  other  U.N.  coun- 
tries. Let  us  hope  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for  the 
Iraqi  people,  is  replaced. 

The  American  troops,  the  American 
soldiei:s.  the  American  taxpayers  have 
done  their  share.  We  have  in  force  the 
12  U.N.  resolutions.  It  is  now  time  to 
start  bringing  our  troops  home. 


APPRECIATION  TO  THE  TROOPS 

(Mr.  DOOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permiseion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute' 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  the  American 
military  men  and  women  who  have  so 
ably  performed  their  duty  all  these 
months  a  long  way  from  home  in  the 
Saudi  desert. 

Braving  lonely  separations  from 
their  families  and  untold  risks,  they 
displayed  boundless  courage  and  skill 
and  have  made  all  Americans  proud. 
We  owe  them  an  incredible  debt  of  ap- 
preciation for  their  sacrifices,  and  we 
marvel  at  their  unmatched  achieve- 
ments on  land,  sea,  and  air. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  salute  their  fami- 
lies, who  for  months  have  stood  tall  at 
home,  bravely  and  unselfishly  facing 
the  uncertainty  of  their  loved  ones" 
safety.  They  are  deeply  appreciated, 
and  are  as  much  a  part  of  American  ac- 
complishment in  Kuwait  as  the  men 
and  women  on  the  front  lines. 

To  be  willing  to  lay  down  ones  life  in 
the  noble  defense  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy is  an  act  of  supreme  selfless- 
ness and  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
America's  history. 

Today,  as  the  shooting  ceases  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  struggle  for  a 
lasting,  just  peace  begins,  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  grateful  that  among  us 
exist  men  and  women  willing  to  make 
that  ultimate  sacrifice  when  called 
upon. 

Let  us  pray  that  new  generations  of 
Americans  aren't  asked  to  test  that 
willingness  at  war. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  BUSH 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaka-,  last  night  following  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sal  Campisi,  the 


parents  of  the  first  victim  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  as  it  was  called  at  that 
time  last  August.  Sal  Campisi  said  to 
me,  "Thaak  God  for  President  Bush." 

Needless  to  say,  he  was  very  con- 
cerned early  on  as  many  Americans 
were,  at  the  actions  that  were  taken, 
our  movement  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  he  said  to  me  last  night  that  he  is 
extraordinarily  thankful  for  the  ac- 
tions of  our  President  and  this  Con- 
gress in  providing  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

When  we  look  at  where  we  stand 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  really  the  effort  boils  down  to  the 
four  T's:  Training,  troops,  tactics,  and 
technology.  The  combination  of  those 
four  things  has  brought  about  this 
spectacular  victory,  and  it  is  one  which 
I  think  is  going  to  play  a  role  in  ensur- 
ing peace  throughout  that  region. 

Much  work  lies  ahead,  as  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  said, 
we  have  many  domestic  problems 
which  need  to  be  addressed.  I  totally 
agree. 

We  also  will  be  playing  a  key  role  in 
ensuring  the  stability  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  As  Winston  Churchill  said,  in  vic- 
tory goes  magnanimity,  and  I  think  we 
are  all  recognizing  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

And  on  top  of  that,  it  is  raining  in 
California, 


APPRECIATION  TO 
BUSH   AND   OUR 


PRAISE  AND 
PRESIDENT 
TROOPS 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
join  together  across  the  aisles  and 
across  botih  Houses  of  Congress  to  ac- 
cept our  deep  appreciation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Btaff,  Colin  Powell,  to  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  and  to  those  magnifi- 
cent troops.  They  did  America  proud. 
All  of  them,  from  the  President  on 
down,  did  America  proud. 

Saddam  Hussein,  of  course,  bears  the 
ultimate  and  sole  responsibility  for  the 
vast  and  wanton  destruction,  for  the 
murder,  the  rape,  the  torture  of  inno- 
cent civilians  and  the  brutal  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  rules  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  civilian 
populations.  He  must  be  brought  to 
justice  for  his  war  crimes,  for  the  death 
and  suffering  of  thousands  of  Iraqis,  of 
Kuwaitis,  and  of  Israelis.  He  must  be 
brought  to  justice  for  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  Kuwait  and  for  the  viola- 
tion that  he  did  to  the  environment  of 
the  entire  Middle  East  region.  He 
torched  Kuwait  with  fire  and  trashed 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  oil. 

The  butcher  of  Baghdad  has  once 
again  proven  that  he  is  a  paranoid 
criminal    delighting    in    the    suffering 
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and  death  of  others,  including  those 
closest  to  him. 

He  must  never  again  be  allowed  to 
threaten,  to  terrorize,  and  to  intimi- 
date his  neighbors,  the  Iraqi  people, 
the  environment,  or  global  security. 
And  those  who  would  seek  to  emulate 
him  must  know  that  they  will  be  held 
accountable. 

Frankly,  a  war  crimes  trial  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  several  years  overdue. 
The  world  may  have  saved  itself  pain 
and  anguish  had  we  reacted  appro- 
priately to  Saddam's  gassing  of  thou- 
sands of  his  own  Kurdish  minority  in 
March  of  1988.  For  the  Kurds,  this  will 
be  justice,  long  delayed. 


RECOGNIZING  DAPHNE  MILLER 
MARSELAS 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize Daphne  Miller  Marselas — the  most 
senior  member  of  the  House  Republican 
Study  Committee  staff  who  will  be 
leaving  this  week  to  take  a  position 
with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Daphne  has  been  with  the  Republican 
Study  Committee  since  we  founded  it 
back  in  1973.  She  shared  our  vision  of 
the  RSC — to  have  an  office  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  dedicated  to  forging  conserv- 
ative values  and  principles  into  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  Now.  the  RSC  is  one  of 
the  leading  conservative  voices  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1973.  Sec- 
retary Ed  Derwinski  was  our  first 
chairman  and  Ed  Feulner,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  was 
our  first  executive  director.  Daphne 
was  Ed's  vital  right  hand  woman  and 
provided  extraordinary  talent  and  con- 
tinuity through  the  intervening  years. 

Daphne,  who  holds  a  juris  doctorate 
from  the  Washington  College  of  Law  at 
the  American  University,  served  as 
staff  counsel  to  the  RSC  in  addition  to 
being  responsible  for  judiciary,  law  en- 
forcement, and  labor  issues. 

Thank  you  Daphne  for  17  plus  years 
of  service  to  members  of  the  Republical 
Study  Committee.  You'll  be  sorely 
missed  and  we  wish  you  the  very  best 
in  your  new  position. 
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A  DEEP  SENSE  OF  PRIDE  IN  OUR 
COUNTRY 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  all  of  America  slept  easier  after 
the  President's  announcement  that 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
end.    I    personally    felt   a    tremendous 


wave  of  relief  that  I  know  was  shared 
by  many  Connecticut  families  who 
have  relatives  serving  in  the  gulf. 

But  soon  after  that  initial  feeling  of 
relief  I  was  swept  by  a  deep  sense  of 
pride. 

Pride  in  the  performance  of  our 
troops  who  served  in  the  gulf— men  and 
women  who  deserve  our  deep  gratitude. 
Nobody  could  have  anticipated  the 
magnitude  and  the  speed  of  the  victory 
they  delivered. 

Pride  in  the  families  of  our  troops 
who  have  given  so  much — living  daily 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  loved 
ones  could  be  among  those  who  would 
give  their  lives  for  this  cause. 

Pride  in  the  expertise  of  our  military 
commanders  who  delivered  a  decisive 
victory  with  an  astonishing  small  loss 
of  life — their  adept  and  careful  plan- 
ning which  brought  this  victory  will  go 
into  the  history  books. 

Pride  in  the  quality  of  American 
technology  and  equipment — much  of  it 
made  in  Connecticut — which  gave  our 
troops  and  soldiers  the  edge  they  need- 
ed and  saved  countless  lives. 

And  finally,  pride  in  our  Nation, 
which  has  rallied  around  those  serving 
their  country  in  the  gulf  and  offered 
them  the  support  they  needed  to  carry 
out  their  mission — regardless  of  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  eagerly  anticipat- 
ing the  return  of  our  troops  and  of  join- 
ing the  thousands  of  other  Americans 
who  will  give  them  the  grand  welcome 
and  the  sincere  thanks  they  so  richly 
deserve.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as 
proud  as  ever  of  my  country. 


EXPRESSION  OF  PRIDE  IN  THE 
PEOPLE  AT  HOME 

(Mr.  HOBSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  the  pride  I  feel  for  the 
courage  shown  by  our  service  men  and 
women  in  the  gulf  and  my  gratitude  for 
the  strength  demonstrated  by  the 
American  people  in  this  time  of  crisis. 
Flags  line  the  streets  of  our  congres- 
sional districts  and  neighbors  reach 
out  to  help  the  friends  and  families  of 
those  serving  in  the  gulf.  Their  support 
is  much  appreciated,  writes  Bob 
Burress.  an  Ohioan  and  petty  officer  in 
the  Navy.  Bob  wrote  to  me  from  the 
U.S.S.  Roosevelt  saying: 

I'm  proud  of  the  people  of  Ohio  whc  are 
caring  enough  to  write  and  make  this  a  !:ttle 
more  easy  on  us  knowing  that  they  support 
our  efforts.  I  wish  I  could  tell  them. 

Many  of  those  people  who  attempt  to 
"make  this  a  little  more  easy"  are  in 
my  congressional  district.  Their  con- 
tributions are  significant.  For  example: 
Much  of  the  technology  used  for  the 
initial  air  offensive  was  developed  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base;  the 
tactical  trucks  used  by  the  Army  were 
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built  in  Marysville:  and  several  Re- 
serve units  from  the  area  were  acti- 
vated including  the  656th  Transpor- 
tation Company  and  the  178th  Tactical 
Hospital  from  Springfield,  and  the  79th 
Quartermaster  Company  from  Marion. 

PO  Bob  Burress  is  justified  in  the 
pride  he  feels,  and  for  now  I  will  pass 
his  message  along  to  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  and  to  the  Nation.  But 
soon — and  this  is  my  hope  for  all  the 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf^he  will  be  able  to  express  his 
pride  in  person  as  he  is  welcomed  back 
home. 


PEACE  IS  THE  MOST  NOBLE  GOAL 
OF  POLITICS 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
war  started,  I  stated  my  prayers  for  a 
quick  resolution  of  the  conflict  with 
the  fewest  number  of  casualties. 

To  those  American  families  who  suf- 
fered losses,  this  war  was  not  quick 
enough.  My  heart  goes  out  to  them  and 
to  all  the  innocent  victims  of  war  in 
Kuwait  and  in  Israel  and  in  Iraq. 

I  welcome  the  peace  with  open  arms, 
and  I  will  work  toward  a  foreign  policy 
that  builds  on  the  peace  model  of  Camp 
David  and  one  that  never  again  arms 
those  who  would  harm  their  neighbors. 
Arming  tyrants  like  Saddam  Hussein 
only  to  send  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
slay  them  is  not  something  we  ever 
want  to  repeat  again. 

In  particular,  today,  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  joy  I  feel  for  those  families 
who  have  been  so  torn  apart  like  the 
Richeys  and  the  Seiths,  especially  to 
those  little  children  who  have  faced  the 
loneliness  of  having  both  parents  in  a 
combat  zone  or  only  one  parent  in  a 
combat  zone,  their  only  parent,  I  feel 
joy  for  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  had  a  voice  here  in  the  Congress 
and  we  will  continue  to  pursue  policies 
that  will  not  put  you  through  this 
nightmare  again. 

Peace  is  the  most  noble  goal  of  poli- 
tics, and  attaining  peace  brings  me  a 
sense  of  relief  and  hope  and  optimism. 
Let  us  build  to  make  it  a  lasting  peace. 
and  let  us  work  to  bring  prosperity 
here  at  home. 


THE  RECENT  COVERT  ACTIONS  OF 
THE  SANDINISTAS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  (X)SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  at 
it  again.  -They"  are  the  Marxist  San- 
dinist^  army  officials  who  are  continu- 
ing to  aid  terrorist  groups  in  Central 
America. 

They  have  been  caught  red  handed, 
and  I  emphasize  "red.  "  On  February  22, 
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the  Honduran  military  Intercepted  a 
shipment  of  Soviet-made  weapons  des- 
tined for  the  Clnchoneros,  a  terrorist 
group  with  a  long  history  of  targeting 
American  citizens  for  assassination 
and  kidnaping. 

Not  only  did  Sandinista  army  offi- 
cials supply  the  weapons,  but  they  pro- 
vided safe  passage  for  the  smugglers 
through  Nicaragua,  and  they  even  as- 
sisted with  the  loading  of  the  weapons 
onto  a  truck  at  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

Clearly  the  leopard  has  not  changed 
its  spots.  The  extensive  nature  of  this 
operation  indicates  that  this  is  not  the 
act  of  a  renegade  army  officer.  It  is  a 
calculated  move  of  the  Sandinista  lead- 
ership, the  very  same  leadership  the 
Nicaraguans  threw  out  of  office  in  the 
first  democratic  elections  ever  in  Nica- 
ragua earlier  this  year. 

The  Sandinista  army  has  been  given 
every  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  process,  but  it  has  chosen. 
Instead,  to  blatantly  disregard  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Let  the  record  show  democracy  is  not 
on  their  agenda. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ENHANCED 
OIL  RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  iDermisslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  centerpiece  of  the  administration's 
national  energy  strategy  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
RefUge — development  which  has  a  20- 
percent  chance  of  discovering  3  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  Does  it  make  sense  to  ex- 
ploit this  fragile  terrain  when  oil  is  al- 
ready available  In  developed  areas? 

Enhanced  oil  recovery  [EOR]  involves 
Innovative  techniques  which  increase 
oil  and  gas  recovery  flrom  existing  pe- 
troleimi  reserves.  Known  EOR  tech- 
nologies can  produce  another  80  billion 
barrels  of  domestic  oil— almost  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  oil  ever  produced  within 
the  United  States. 

Why  should  we  scar  ANWR  with  rigs, 
pipelines,  and  drilling  mud,  when  en- 
hanced oil  recovery  uses  our  existing 
infrastructure  and  delivery  systems? 

During  the  last  decade  Congress  has 
enacted  a  variety  of  enhanced  oil  re- 
covery incentives.  Today  I  introduce 
the  Enhanced  Oil  Recovery  Act  of  1991 
[BORA].  It  Is  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
novative effort  to  Improve  oil  recovery 
and  fine  tune  old  laws: 

Reduce  EOR  risks— Many  EOR 
projects  are  hindered  by  financial 
risks,  not  by  a  lack  of  incentives. 
EORA  reduces  the  prohibitive  losses 
caused  by  sharp  downturns  in  the 
worldwide  price  of  oil. 

Qualify  new  EOR  technlquefr-EOR 
techniques  developed  In  the  last  few 
years  such  as  cyclic  microbial  injec- 
tion, microbial  enhanced  water  flood- 
ing, gel  polymer  and  other  types  of  per- 


meability modification  treatments  are 
not  listed  as  EOR  methods  and  there- 
fore do  not  qualify  for  EOR  incentives. 
EORA  updates  the  list  of  EOR  methods 
to  include  these  new  methods. 

Expensing  of  injection  wells— injec- 
tion wells  are  primarily  used  for  EOR. 
Presently,  they  may  only  be  expensed 
if  they  are  associated  with  primary  re- 
covery. EORA  allows  independents  and 
integrated  firms  to  expense  injection 
wells  associated  with  EOR. 

Percentage  depletion  for  EOR— Pres- 
ently, independents  are  allowed  to 
apply  percentage  depletion  to  only  the 
first  1,000  barrels  of  oil  recovered.  For 
the  rest  of  the  oil  recovered  during  any 
year,  cost  depletion  must  be  used.  This 
is  a  disincentive  to  use  EOR  to  recover 
more  oil.  EORA  stipulates  that  the 
1,000  barrel  percentage  depletion  limit 
applies  only  to  primary  production  and 
independents  may  use  percentage  de- 
pletion for  any  oil  recovered  through 
EOR. 

Slow  well  abandonment^A  DOE 
study  has  concluded  that  by  1995,  ac- 
cess to  65  percent  of  the  341  billion  bar- 
rels of  unrecovered  oil  will  be  lost  due 
to  well  abandonment.  EORA  instructs 
the  KPA  to  use  new  well  monitoring 
techniques  which  provide  longer  access 
to  old  wells  and  greater  protection 
against  aquifer  pollution. 

New  technology  can  give  America 
great  short  term  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  addiction  to  foreign 
oil  is  not  an  excuse  to  invade  this  frag- 
ile terrain.  Our  challenge  is  to  find  a 
better  energy  policy.  Enhanced  oil  re- 
covery is  a  rare  opportunity  to  in- 
crease energy  production  and  preserve 
an  ecological  treasure.  To  those  who 
want  to  drill  in  wild  places  like  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  I  say, 
•'ANWR?— no — that's  no  answer." 
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IRAQ  MUST  RETURN  PRISONERS 
IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  been  able  to  feel 
good  about  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
because  I  listened  carefully  to  what  the 
President  said  about  keeping  open  the 
option  of  combat  if  coalition  prisoners 
of  war  are  not  returned  in  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Life  magazine  has  gone  back  to  a 
weekly  format,  smd  here  is  a  picture  of 
our  one  known  female  prisoner  of  war. 
I  ask  you  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
Republican  who  will  shortly  speak 
about  war  crimes  trials.  He  will  show 
pictures  of  the  American  pilots  who 
were  captured  and,  against  Geneva 
Convention  rules,  brutally  beaten. 

Not  until  those  POW's  are  turned 
over  to  U.S.  Forces  in  the  next  few 
days  should  we  forgo  the  option  of 
sending  the  VH  Corps  up  that  highway 


about  120  kllks  to  Baghdad  to  begin  to 
make  arrests. 
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I  thlnl^  we  may  have  to  do  that  any- 
way, if  some  of  these  aviators  were  tor- 
tured to  death. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  enti- 
tled "Pentagon  Rules  and  Instant  Com- 
munication Have  Changed  the  Way  a 
War  Is  Reported,"  but  reporters  come 
off  as  clumsy  villains  in  the  gulf 
drama.  Just  look  at  this  disgusting 
cover  of  Newsweek,  showing  a  lOlst 
Airborne  MP  pushing  down  Iraqis. 

Is  that  the  Image  we  have  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  international  coalition, 
including  the  French,  American,  and 
the  British  soldiers  who  have  taken 
good  care  of  those  poor  men  sent  to  be 
slaughtered  by  Saddam  Hussein?  No, 
sir,  a  lot  of  us  in  this  House  have  a  lot 
of  apologizing  to  do.  I  beg  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  real  men 
and  women  and  come  to  the  lectern 
and  say  that  they  were  wrong  about 
sanctions.  I  will  respect  them  forever, 
honestly. 


A  SALUTE  TO  OUR  TROOPS 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  draws  to  an  end,  we  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  dedication  and 
competence  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women.  Because  of  them.  Operation 
Desert  Storm  has  been  carried  out 
swiftly  and  successfully.  In  community 
after  community  across  the  country, 
our  people  have  enthusiastically  ex- 
pressed their  pride  and  supix>rt. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  North  Caro- 
lina's role  in  the  gulf  conflict.  No  State 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to  this 
effort;  about  one  out  of  every  six  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf  has  come  from  a  North 
Carolina  base. 

And  it  has  been  heartening  to  see  the 
support  for  our  troops  among  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district,  most  recently  at  a 
"Salute  to  the  Troops"  rally  in  Wen- 
dell, NC.  Hundreds  of  proud  citizens 
turned  out  to  show  their  support  for 
our  active  duty  troops,  our  reservists, 
and  our  National  Guardsmen  who  are 
serving.  A  special  place  of  honor  was 
reserved  for  their  families,  who  also 
have  sacrificed  so  much.  And  we  also 
recognized  the  veterans  of  past  wars 
who  were  present — an  important  debt 
to  remember,  even  as  we  honor  those 
on  the  front  lines  today. 

So  I  join  in  these  expressions  of  joy 
today  now  that  this  conflict  Is  at  an 
end,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  early  re- 
turn of  these  men  and  women,  to  whom 
we  owe  ao  much,  to  their  loved  ones 
and  a  grateful  Nation. 
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FAITH  IN  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS  llshed  a  new  principle  today.  We  can  be  control  here  at  home. 
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to  the  RTC  bailout  that  passed  with  new  requirements  adopted  intemation-  ^~^^^"^ 

approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Repub-  ally.  TRY  SADDAM  FOR  WAR  CRIMES 

licans   and   a   majority   of  the   Demo-  But  borrowing  from  wealthy  foreign  (Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 

^^^^'  '^^  ^^a^^  democratic  process.  nationals  is  not  our  only  alternative,  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

.J^?^:^.'   SP®*^®""-  *^  ^^v®  ^°  see  As  was  made  clear  in  a  report  entitled  minute  and  to  revise  aiid  extend  Ms  re- 

wn^L  =hw  t^l^^^'  ^^"^^^    ^°    ^^.^  "Banking  Industry  in  Turmoil:  A  Re-  niarks.) 

Up  Ar^Li^n  ^n^ip  Ln*^  represents  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Condition  of  the  U.S.  Bank-  Mr-  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 

the  Aniencan  people  will  have  an  op-  j       industry  and  the  Bank  Insurance  ^ruly  a  great  victory  for  the  people  of 

portunity  to  debate  and  to  decide  these  «        submitted  to  thTFina^^f  In  Kuwait,  our  troops,  and  all  fteedom- 

systems  openly,  and  decide  this  amend-  ^J^na     suomictea  to  tne  i-inamcai  in-  jo^in- -^     ,           *^ 

ment  openly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fitutions  Subcommittee  last  Decem-  '°pr^S  Bush  has  shown  that  he  is 

be  certain  that  we  have  faith  again  in  ^^^r  by  James  Barth.  Dan  Brumbaugh,  one    of   oi   SatiS?s  ^tes^  iSt? 

the   representative   Government   proc-  ^^d    Robert    Litan,    many    American  Jents    He^id  Jhis  loSTSt  l^ 

ess,  use  that  process  to  solve  some  of  commercial  firms  already  heavily  en-  otSviet^   id  iJ  wwn't   H^sSd 

the  other  issues  facing  the  American  Paged  in  financial  activities  have  the  Kuwait  would  be  ftee,  and  now"it  is 

system  today.  wherewithal    to   make   substantial   in-  ^his  victory  is  a  credit  to  President 

^^_^_  vestments  in  major  banks.  I  am  attach-  Bush,  our  allies,  our  troops,  and  the 

PRAYER  OF  THANKSGIVING  1^ Thf  "o^ ^SuroX!'  S."\^  ^Se'J^.SSS'rt  "'"  ""  """  ""'' 

(Mr.    GUNDERSON    asked    and    was  some    of   the    largest   of   these    enter-  Now  jvistice  must  be  done    Saddam 

given  permission  to  address  the  House  prises,  as  well  as  their  liquid  assets,  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  brutal 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Compare    these    figures    to    the    book  atrocities  he   has  committed  against 

f/^'J^^^'^T^c,^^,  .,     «       ,           ^  ^*^"®  capital  in  the  top  10  banks,  table  our  POW's,  the  Kuwaiti  people,  Israel. 

Mr.  GOTJDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  37  from  the  report.  For  instance,  AT&T  and  the  world, 

a  day  What  a  day.  February  28.  1991   A  ^as  $1.18  billion  in  liquid  assets:  Ford  Today.  I  am  introducing  a  House  res- 

nf  nHnH^^®'"'  ^                                  ^  ^otor  Co.  $5.73  billion;  and  IBM  $3.70  olution  calling  for  the  United  Nations 

iSL^ar  r>fVv,a«irc^-,ri«»  ^>.»^  »ii         ^  billion.  Current  Federal  banking  laws  to   try   Saddam   for  his  war  crimes, 

so^enthat  ou^  TrS  S?re  coi^Jj  ^^°^^'^   ^ost   of  America's   corpora-  Under  the  Geneva  Convention.  Iraq  is 

home     so     soo^    that     ^ctor^^^  "o°»  ^°"»  ^^^^«  ^^^^^  investments  responsible  for  turning  over  Saddam  to 

Se^e^^ryofprrnVSTrideT  i°  our  own  banks.  '"'^e"' m^usTS^  ST*^^    be 

the  President  for  his  leadership  and  his  Granted,  there  is  some  risk  involved  .  ^«    '""f  J  ,i°^fl.  ^^.^^li^ 

skill,  and  his  commitment,  deep  pride  i°  allowing  AT&T  or  Ford  to  own  a  f,"^,^  "Jf  ,^°  !f"^l  ^^ff^J*^^^^ 

in  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Chai^n  large  chunk  of  Citicorp  or  any  bank.  ^.^  °  „,  ,h^  w^Sonm^,^^^^^ 

Powell.     General     Schwarzkopf,     deep  But  let  us  see  if  we  can't  insulate  in-  nations  of  the  world  community, 

pride  in   the   finest  military   to   ever  sured  bank  deposits  from  improper  use  ,„\T^ti^l'^iJ^^^^^fr.      ^^     ^^ 

wear  our  flag,  deep  pride  in  the  allied  by  a  commercial  owner.  Let  us  recon-  supporting  tnis  resolution, 

forces  in  unbelievable  high  technology  sider  ruling  out  altogether  commercial  ^~^^^^~^ 

and  verbal  cooperation,  and  a  day  of  ownership,  as  current  law  does.  n  1150 

principle.  Surely  it  does  not  make  sense  to  turn  TV(n<iv  wwn  «iTrpvTm 

Today  the  world  knows  that  no  na-  our  largest  banks  over  to  the  Saudis  iaubt.  who  siijcviijj 
tlon,    despite    its    military    strength,  when  we  have  plenty  of  capital  here  at  (Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
shall  ever  again  unilaterally  and  bel-  home.  Let  us  consider  giving  our  banks  mission   to   address  the  House   for  1 
ligerently  Invade  a  neighbor  just  be-  access  to  that  capital   So  we  can  keep  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
cause  it  is  weak.  The  world  has  estab-  marks.) 
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Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  say 
thank  you,  thank  you  to  our  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  One  cannot  say 
enough  about  the  performance  of  our 
troops  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  their 
leadership.  They  executed  their  mis- 
sion flawlessly  and  with  skill  and  con- 
fidence. 

While  this  Nation  debated  in  the  regr- 
ular  democratic  process  its  policy,  our 
men  and  women  quietly  readied  them- 
selves. When  that  decision  was  made  in 
the  best  democratic  tradition,  they  an- 
swered the  call.  They  did  not  question. 
They  responded.  As  in  all  other  States 
2,000  West  Virginia  men  and  women  in 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  were 
called  up.  They  went.  Thousands  more 
already  served  in  the  active  military 
and  are  on  the  front  lines  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Their  families  patiently 
prayed,  waited,  worried,  and  above  all. 
supported. 

Let  us  vow  now  that  these  troops  will 
face  the  proudest  homecoming-  ever  and 
after  the  ticker  tape  and  parties  are 
done,  let  us  resolve  that  these  new  vet- 
erans, these  veterans  who  turned  Opei- 
ation  Desert  Storm  into  Desert  Calm. 
that  these  veterans  who  sacrified  for 
their  country  will  have  no  sacrifices  of 
their  own  to  make  when  they  come 
home. 


February  28,  1991 


PRIDE   IN    LEADERSHIP   OF    PRESI- 
DENT BUSH  AND  OUR  MILITARY 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
what  a  splendid  job  by  our  military 
men  and  women  and  by  their  com- 
mander in  chief  and  what  a  glorious 
victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
the  leadership  of  President  Bush  and 
the  performance  of  our  military  men 
and  women.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
one  Pfc.  Jeffery  Blackburn,  an  Army 
parachutist  in  the  82d  Airborne  for  his 
role  in  the  liberation  of  Kuwait. 
Jeffery's  sister,  Barbara  Sanchez,  is  a 
member  of  my  congressional  staff. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrat  Party  of  this 
House  had  their  way.  Saddam  Hussein 
would  still  be  importing  Jordanian 
weapons  and  building  his  defenses.  He 
would  still  be  raping  and  killing  the 
people  of  Kuwait.  Our  soldiers,  like 
Jeffery,  would  be  sitting  in  the  desert 
through  the  coming  sandstorms  and 
hot  summer  not  knowing  when  or  if 
America  was  going  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  was  right. 
The  majority  of  Congress  was  right.  It 
is  time  for  all  Members  of  this  House 
to  admit  that  and  congratulate  the 
President,  as  well  as  the  troops  on  this 
tremendous  military  victory. 


WB  HAVE  WON  THE  WAR,  NOW 
LET  US  WIN  THE  PEACE 

(Mtb.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  awed  and  impressed 
by  the  quick  victory  that  was  achieved 
by  the  allied  forces  and  our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  families  of  the  servicemen 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  to  end 
Saddam  Hussein"s  atrocities  in  the  gulf 
region. 

And  to  Rhoan  Boucher,  my  nominee 
to  the  Naval  Academy  and  to  the  serv- 
ice academy  and  the  Air  Force.  I  am  so 
proud  of  you.  We  interviewed  you  on 
your  ship  and  I  cannot  wait  until  you 
come  home  and  I  congratulate  you  and 
your  mom  in  person. 

At  this  time  of  triumph  for  the  allies, 
we  most  follow  through  by  vigorously 
addressing  the  challenges  that  still  are 
ahead  in  crafting  a  new  regional  secu- 
rity structure  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
must  insure  that  Saddam  Hussein 
never  threatens  his  neighbors  ever 
again,  and  we  must  ensure  that  Iraq's 
neighbors,  especially  Syria  and  Iran, 
are  not  permitted  to  step  into  Saddam 
Hussein's  shoes  and  threaten  peace  in 
the  region,  and  following  Israel's  re- 
markable restraint  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated attack  we  must  now  take  steps 
:o  build  even  closer  United  .States-Is- 
raeli ties. 

Now  IS  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  use  its  influence  with  its  Arab  allies 
to  begin  the  quest  for  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  call  upon  these  na- 
tions to  rethink  their  approach  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  disputes. 

We  have  won  the  war.  Now  let  us 
take  firm  steps  to  win  the  peace. 


PRIDE  IN  THE  82D  AIRBORNE 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  in 
awe  today  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
military  operations  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  As  a  former  paratrooper,  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  my  former  unit, 
the  82d  Airborne. 

Our  strength  and  success  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
professionalism  of  our  military  leaders. 
General  Schwarzkopf  and  General  Pow- 
ell. 

But  at  its  heart,  the  success  of  this 
military  operation  rests  on  the  endur- 
ing bravery  and  courage  of  every  man 
and  «foman  fighting  as  part  of  the  coa- 
lition forces. 

These  brave  young  men  and  women 
made  great  sacrifices.  And  they  made 
these  sacrifices  for  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  freedoms  that  they 
enjoy  but  also  for  their  friends  and 
family,  sons  and  daughters,  sisters  and 
brothers. 


If  those  soldiers  were  here  today  they 
would  ask  as  their  legacy  that  we  pass 
on  to  all  Americans  these  freedoms  for 
which  they  fought. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  opportunity 
to  commemorate  this  sacrifice  and  re- 
commit ourselves  to  building  a  just, 
decent  and  peaceful  world.  We  owe  that 
much  to  these  brave  soldiers. 

And  let  us  finally  remember,  when 
the  parade  stops,  we  have  a  new  gen- 
eration of  veterans  joining  those  who 
fought  before  them  and  we  must  sup- 
port them  fully.  Let  our  support  for 
these  veterans  be  as  fervent  as  it  was 
for  the  soldiers  of  Desert  Storm. 


TRIBUTE  TO  lOlST  AIRBORNE 
DIVISION 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  atd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulations to  our  President,  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Norman 
Schwartzkopf  and  our  more  than 
525,000  men  and  women  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Kentuckians  are  very  proud  of  Fort 
Campbell's  101st  Airborne  Division— 
the  Screaming  Eagles— led  by  Maj. 
Gen.  J.H.  Binford  Peay  III. 

The  lOlBt  Airborne  Division  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  River  less 
than  100  miles  south  of  Baghdad  yester- 
day after  a  3-day  thrust  spearheaded  by 
masses  of  ground-attack  and  troop-car- 
rying helicopters. 

The  operation  was  the  largest  air- 
borne assault  in  military  history.  The 
effort  began  Monday  when  more  than 
3,000  troops  were  airlifted  to  a  site  50 
miles  inside  Iraq,  where  they  created 
Forward  Base  Cobra  against  little  Iraqi 
resistance. 

More  than  5,000  more  troops  followed 
in  stages  over  the  next  48  hours,  and 
early  yesterday  they  seized  control  of 
highway  8— a  two-lane  road  paralleling 
the  Euphrates  River  that  could  have 
been  used  as  an  escape  route  for  Iraqi 
forces  trying  to  retreat  northward. 

The  swift  success  of  the  operation 
stunned  eVen  our  military's  leaders. 

Division  commanders  reported  no 
combat  casualties  among  our  soldiers 
in  the  operation. 

As  Congressman  for  Fort  Campbell, 
KY,  I'm  proud  to  congratulate  the 
Screaming  Eagles  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division. 


GRIEF  FOR  THE  FALLEN 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
grateful  and  joyful  and  proud  for  the 
merciful  brevity  and  the  extraor- 
dinarily  successful    conclusion   of   the 
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war.  We  all  pay  tribute  to  the  courage, 
skill,  and  sacrifice  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  to  the  brilliance 
of  their  leaders. 

The  evening  news  speaks  of  divisions, 
battalions,  squadrons,  and  air  groups, 
but  those  grand  units  of  maneuver  in 
battle  are  made  up  of  individual  men 
and  women,  people  who  had  constantly 
to  swallow  their  fear  and  go  forward. 

We  are  profoundly  thankful  that  few 
lives  have  been  lost  by  our  forces.  Our 
hearts,  while  thankful  for  that,  while 
filled  with  pride  today,  are  also  broken 
over  the  loss  of  those  young  men  and 
women  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  their  country. 

Their  sacrifice  was  brought  home 
this  morning  with  the  news  that  the 
only  brother  of  an  intern  in  my  office 
had  been  killed.  Out  of  respect  for  the 
family's  privacy  and  grief.  I  do  not 
mention  this  brave  man's  name,  yet  in 
his  name  let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  his 
devotion  to  duty,  his  willingness  in 
service  of  our  country,  his  courage  in 
the  face  of  ultimate  danger. 

The  prayers  and  respect  .and  sorrow 
of  this  Congress  and  this  great  Nation 
are  with  his  family,  as  they  are  with 
the  other  families  who  now  proudly  en- 
dure the  shattering  loss  of  his  fellow 
patriots.  May  God  rest  their  souls  and 
may  we  all  take  inspiration  from  their 
lives  and  their  deaths  to  pursue  with 
full  dedication  a  world  at  peace  with 
freedom. 


D  1200 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  MEN,  WOMEN. 
AND  LEADERS  IN  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.; 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leaders, 
our  leaders  in  the  effort  which  Is  seem- 
ingly now  concluded:  President  Bush, 
of  course;  Secretary  of  State  Jim 
Baker;  certainly  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dick  Cheney;  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf;  but  most  of  all,  the 
young  men  and  women  not  only  ours 
but  those  of  our  allies  who  fought  so 
bravely  and  so  professionally  that  they 
were  able  to  accomplish  something 
that  hardly  anybody  would  have  pre- 
dicted a  few  weeks  ago. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  losses 
have  been  incredibly  light,  there  have 
been  losses.  There  is  sorrow  in  the 
homes  of  many  Americans  today.  But  I 
think  they,  like  all  of  us.  can  share  in 
the  pride  that  we  all  feel  here  today. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
often  when  I  come  to  this  floor  I  come 
with  a  prepared  statement,  but  today  I 
speak  from  my  heart. 

In  the  last  6  weeks  my  heart  has  been 
touched  and  my  decisions  have  been 
from  the  heart. 

My  heart  spoke  as  I  voted  to  give  the 
President  the  option  to  use  military 
force.  My  heart  listened  as  a  mother  in 
my  district  told  me  of  her  only  son 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  my 
heart  cried  for  the  family  in  my  dis- 
trict who  lost  a  loved  one. 

Today  my  heart  sings  as  we  hear  the 
news  of  a  cease-fire  and  it  sings  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  reported  losses. 

My  heart  goes  out  full  of  thanks  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  served  us 
so  well. 
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must  live  up  to  its  commitment,  or 
abandon  its  right  to  participate  in  the 
new  world  order. 


I  SPEAK  FROM  MY  HEART 

(Mrs.    PATTERSON    asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


THE  MOTHER  OF  ALL  BURDEN 
SHARING  RETREATS 

Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  we  have  heard  over  and 
over  that  the  American  people  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  burden  sharing, 
that  the  enormous  pledges  of  our  allies 
are  rolling  in,  that  Japan  and  Germany 
are  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Well.  I  have  news  for  you.  On  Tues- 
day, Prime  Minister  Kaifu  of  Japan  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  has 
misunderstood  his  nation's  pledge.  De- 
spite what  everyone  has  said,  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  going  to  receive  5G  bil- 
lion. 

Instead,  that  money  will  be  divided 
among  the  coalition  members  by  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council,  a  fund  ad- 
ministered by  Japan  and  the  Gulf 
States  to  which  the  United  States  does 
not  belong. 

How  much  will  the  United  States  re- 
ceive? Not  $9  billion,  says  Kaifu.  Inclu- 
sion of  this  figure  in  the  Presidents 
budget  was  based  more  on,  as  Kaifu  put 
it,  "American  hopes  and  expectation."" 
than  on  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
just  won  a  stunning  victory  in  the 
deserts  of  Iraq.  But  now  that  we  have 
won  the  "mother  of  all  battles".  Japan 
has  announced  what  could  become  the 
"'mother  of  all  burden  sharing  re- 
treats". 

It  would  be  a  disaster  if  we  won  the 
shooting  war  in  the  gulf  but  lost  the  fi- 
nancial war  here  at  home.  The  Amer- 
ican people  demand  real  participation, 
not  promises.  They  want  to  hear  the 
truth,  not  that  "the  check  is  in  the 
mail." 

Prime  Minister  Kaifu's  announce- 
ment could  be  the  first  of  many  such 
retreats  by  our  allies  now  that  the  war 
has  ended.  This  is  unacceptable;  Japan 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OF  STATEN  ISLAND  AND 
BROOKL'STJ  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

(Ms.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly 
and  gratefully  this  is  a  day  for  great 
pride  in  our  Nation.  But  I  want  to  use 
this  1  minute  to  salute  the  men  and 
women  of  Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn, 
the  sailors  on  the  Normandy,  the  sol- 
diers who  made  up  the  24th  Military 
Reserve,  and  the  rest  of  the  deter- 
mined, courageous,  troops  who  call 
Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn  their 
homes. 

The  last  few  months  were  difficult 
months  filled  with  tearful  farewells 
throughout  New  York  City,  the  days 
witnessed  Hags  and  ribbons  displayed 
in  every  street  and  every  neighbor- 
hood. The  nights  heard  prayers  in 
every  home. 

But  because  of  these  troops,  because 
of  their  families'  courage  and  commit- 
ment, we  have  proven  once  again  that 
America  is  still  the  last  best  hope  for 
world  freedom,  that  we  remain  an 
America  willing  to  pay  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  the  integrity  and  restora- 
tion of  individuality  for  people 
throughout  this  globe,  an  America  that 
is  so  grrateful  and  proud  today  to  call 
George  Bush  our  Conrunander  in  Chief. 


WE  TAKE  PRIDE  IN  THE  OPER- 
ATION PERFORMED  WITH  EXCEL- 
LENCE, WITH  HONOR  AND  WITH 
VALOR 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addresss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like 
so  many  others  who  have  preceded  me 
come  down  here  to  talk  about  pride, 
about  sorrow  and  about  hope;  proud  of 
our  country  that  we  have  been  united 
in  a  common  mission  and  we  have  been 
successful  in  that  mission,  giving  us 
the  dignity,  giving  us  the  strength  and 
giving  us  the  moral  certitude  that  we 
have  needed  so  much  in  the  last  20 
years. 

We  are  proud  of  our  troope,  the  men 
and  women  who  performed  with  excel- 
lence, with  honor,  with  valor,  and 
proud  of  our  leaders.  President  Bush, 
General  Powell,  General  Schwarzkopf, 
and  this  Congress  for  supporting  in  a 
united  fashion  the  implementation  of 
this  war. 

There  is  sorrow  in  all  the  Americans 
who  have  lost  their  lives  and  who  have 
been  injured,  including  four  Kansans, 
two   that  we  just  heard   today,   from 
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Fort  Riley,  KS,  my  coUeagrue  Jm  Slat- 
TERY's  district.  Of  course,  one  of  my 
own  constituents,  Jeff  Mlddleton,  who, 
unfortunately,  will  be  buried  next  week 
in  my  congressional  district. 

We  are  hopefvd,  hopeful  that  when 
the  troops  come  home,  that  we  in  this 
country  can  unite  with  the  same  com- 
mon mission  to  solve  so  many  prob- 
lems that  we  have  remaining  in  this 
country  and  do  it  in  the  same  way  that 
we  resolved  one  of  the  great  foreign 
policy  challenges  in  the  history  of  this 
great  country  of  ours. 


ALL  BUSINESSES  SHOULD  SUP- 
PORT OUR  TROOPS  WITH  PAY 
AND  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  MCCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
least  five  southwestern  Indiana  firms 
are  demonstrating  exemplary  leader- 
ship and  compassion  in  making  signifi- 
cant expenditures  for  pay  and  benefits 
to  their  employees  engaged  in  Desert 
Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  be  great  if 
all  firms  and  businesses  would  support 
the  troops  like  these  companies?  They 
are:  Whirlpool  Corp.,  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb,  and  Berry  Plastics.  Inc.,  in 
Evansville;  ALCOA  Warrick  Oper- 
ations, in  Newburgh;  and  North  Amer- 
ican Products,  in  Jasper. 

These  actions  greatly  assist  reserv- 
ists and  their  families  and  should  be 
encouraged.  Congress,  the  President. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  of- 
ficially recognize  and  commend  these 
actions. 


OUR  DEEP  GRATITUDE  FOR  AN  IN- 
CREDIBLE PERFORMANCE  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress  and  my  constituents  in  Kan- 
sas in  expressing  my  deep  gratitude  to 
the  troope  for  their  incredible  perform- 
anoe  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow  to  those  families  in 
this  country  who  have  given  a  member 
of  their  family  to  this  great  national 
cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  approximately 
14,500  Active  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel  from  Kansas  who  have 
been  deployed  in  support  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Lead- 
in*  the  way  is  a  famed  1st  Infantry  Di- 
vision Itom  Fort  Riley.  KS,  the  Big 
Red  One,  which  has  fought  in  both 
World  Wars  and  in  Vietnam.  The  Kan- 
sas Air  National  Guard's  190th  Air  Re- 
ftiellng  Group  from  Topeka  was  de- 


ployed to  Saudi  Arabia  just  days  after 
Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 

Also  deployed  are  Army  units,  the 
456th  Movement  Control  Unit,  from 
Manhattan,  the  410th  Field  Hospital 
Detachment  from  Topeka,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  129th  Heavy  Truck 
Company  from  Osage  City  and  the  531st 
Transportation  Company  and  other  Re- 
serve Guard  units  from  Kansas. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  these  brave  men  and 
women  and  our  leadership.  President 
Bush,  Secretary  Cheney.  General  Pow- 
ell. General  Schwarzkopf  and  all  the 
others  that  this  military  operation  has 
been  carried  off  in  such  a  brilliant  fash- 
ion. 

The  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
perfcH-med  brilliantly  and  have  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  a  deeply 
grateful  Nation. 

Now  we  must  pray  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  and  hope  that  we  find  the 
wisdom  to  craft  that  in  the  days  ahead. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  OUR  BRAVE  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE 
DESERT  FIGHTING  THIS  TRE- 
MENDOUS BATTLE 

(Mr.  MCNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  join  with  all  of  those  who  came 
to  the  well  today  to  salute  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  Cheney.  General  Pow- 
ell. General  Schwarzkopf  and  all  of 
those  associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  esi)ecially  the  brave  young  men 
and  women  who  are  out  there  in  the 
desert  fighting  this  tremendous  battle. 

The  war  is  over.  Kuwait  has  been  lib- 
erated, a  brutal  dictator  has  been  dis- 
armed. Now  we  await  the  return  of  our 
brave  soldiers. 

Like  all  Americans.  I  look  forward  to 
welcOTning  home  every  single  soldier 
who  served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
They  are  true  heroes,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  in  the  tremen- 
dous welcome  that  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 


D  1210 

CONDEMNING         CUBA'S         HUMAN 
RIGHTS    VIOLATIONS    AND    COM- 
MENDING        UNITED         NATIONS 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Mazzoli).   The  unfinished  business  is 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  88. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, «,nd  there  were — yeas  404,  nays  1, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  26] 

YEAS— 404 

Abercrombie            Edwards  (CA) 

Ackermui 

Edwards  (OK) 

Alexander 

Edwards  (TX) 

AUard 

Emerson 

ADdersoD 

Engel 

Andrews  (N« 

r)           English 

Andrews  (T, 

I)          Erdrelch 

Applegate 

Espy 

Archer 

Evans 

Armey 

Faacell 

Aspln 

Fawell 

AuColn 

Fazio 

Bacchus 

Felghan 

Baker 

Fields 

Ballanger 

Fish 

Barnard 

FogUetU 

Barrett 

Ford  (MI) 

Barton 

Ford  (TN) 

Bateman 

Frank  (MA) 

Beilenson 

Franks  (CT) 

Bennett 

Frost 

Bentley 

Gallegly 

Bereuter 

Gallo 

Berman 

Gaydos 

Bertll 

Gejdenson 

Bllbray 

(3ekas 

BlUr&kis 

Gephardt 

BlUey 

Geren 

Boehlert 

Gibbons 

Boehner 

GUchrest 

Bonlor 

GlUmor 

Borskl 

Gingrich 

Boucher 

OUckman 

Boxer 

Gonzalez 

Brewster 

Goodllng 

Brooks 

Gordon 

Broomfleld 

Goss 

Browder 

Gradlson 

Brown 

Grandy 

Bruce 

Oray 

Bryant 

Green 

Burton 

Guarinl 

Bustamonte 

Gunderson 

Byron 

Hall  (OH) 

Callahan 

Hall  (TX) 

Camp 

Hamilton 

Campbell  (O 

>)         Hammerschmldt 

Cardln 

Hancock 

Carper 

Hansen 

Carr 

Harris 

Chandler 

Haatert 

Chapman 

Hayes  (IL) 

CUy 

Hayes  (LA) 

Clement 

Heney 

dinger 

Heftier 

Coble 

Henry 

Coleman  (MC 

)          Herger 

Coleman  (TX 

)          Hertel 

Collins  (IL) 

Hoagland 

Collins  (MI) 

Hobaon 

Combest 

Hochbrueckner 

Condlt 

HoUoway 

Conyers 

Hopkins 

Cooper 

Horn 

Costello 

Horton 

Coughlln 

Hoyer 

Cox  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Cox  (IL) 

Hnckaby 

Coyne 

Hughes 

Cramer 

Hunter 

Crane 

Hutto 

Dannemeyer 

Hyde 

Darden 

Inhofe 

Davis 

Ireland 

DeFazlo 

Jacobs 

DeLauro 

James 

OeLay 

Jenkins 

Dellums 

Johnson  (CT) 

Derrick 

Johnson  (SD) 

Dickinson 

Johnston 

Dicks 

Jones  (GA) 

Dlngell 

Jones  (NO 

Dixon 

Jontz 

Dooley 

Kanjorski 

DooUttle 

Kaptnr 

Dorian  (ND) 

Kaalch 

Doman  (CA) 

Kennedy 

Downey 

Kennelly 

Dreler 

KUdee 

Duncan 

Klecxka 

DurblD 

Klog 

Dwyer 

Kolbe 

Early 

Kolter 

KopeUkl 

Koetmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 
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Perkliu 

Schaefer 

Tallon 

Petenon  (FL) 

Scheuer 

Tanner 

Peterson  (MN) 

SchUT 

Tauzln 

Petri 

Schroeder 

Taylor  (MS) 

Pickett 

Schulze 

Taylor  (NO 

Pickle 

Schumer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Ponhard 

Sensenbrenner 

Thomas  (GA) 

Price 

Serrano 

Thomas  fWY) 

QulUen 

Sharp 

Torres 

RabAll 

Shaw 

Torrtoelll 

RamstuI 

Shays 

Towns 

Rangel 

Shuster 

TraHcant 

Ravenel 

Slkorekl 

Trailer 

lUy 

Slslsky 

Unsoeld 

Reed 

SkaCTs 

Upton 

Re^ula 

Skeen 

Valentine 

Rhodes 

SkeltOQ 

Vander  Jagt 

RlchardsoD 

Slattery 

Vento 

Rid«re 

Slaughter  (NY) 

VlBclosky 

RlOT« 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Volkmer 

Rlnaldo 

Smith  (FL) 

Vucanovlch 

Rltter 

Smith  (lA) 

Walker 

Roberts 

Smith  (NJ) 

Walsh 

Roe 

Smith  (OR) 

Waters 

Roemer 

Smith  (TX) 

Wazman 

Rogers 

Snowe 

Weiss 

Rohrabacber 

Solarz 

Weldon 

Ros-Lebtinen 

Solomon 

Wheat 

Rose 

Spence 

Whltten 

Rostenkowskl 

Spratt 

WllU&ms 

Rotb 

Staggers 

Wise 

Rookema 

Stalltngg 

Wolf 

Rowland 

Stark 

Wolpe 

Roybal 

Steams 

Wyden 

Ruaso 

Stenholm 

Wylie 

Sabo 

Stokes 

Yates 

Sanders 

Studds 

Yatron 

Sangmelster 

Stump 

Young  (AK) 

Santorum 

Sundquist 

Young  (FL) 

Barpallus 

Swett 

ZellfT 

Sawyer 

Swllt 

Zlmmer 

Sazton 

Synar 

NAYS— 1 

Savage 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Andrews  (ME) 

Dymally 

Miller  (OH) 

Annunzlo 

Eckart 

Porter 

Anthony 

Flake 

Pursell 

Atklna 

Gllman 

Thornton 

Bartlett 

Hatcher 

Udall 

Houghton 

Washington 

Campbell  (CA) 

Jefferwin 

Weber 

Cunningham 

Levlne  (CA) 

Wilson 

de  laOana 

Luken 

Donnelly 

Matsui 

D  1232 

Ms.  WATERS  and  Mr.  SANTORUM 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agrreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
ELECTION  AS  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Mazzou)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs: 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


With  best  regw^.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Ljghtfoot. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  94)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  94 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  are  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Mr.  Lightfoot  of  Iowa;  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  rank  be- 
hind Mr.  Saxton,  Mrs.  Bentley  of  Maryland. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  so  that  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  next  week.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  will  be  no  more  votes  today. 
On  Friday,  tomorrow,  there  will  be  no 
session  of  the  House. 

On  Monday,  March  4,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  in  pro  forma  session. 
There  will  not  be  legislative  business 
and  there  will  not  be  votes. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  three  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Recorded 
votes  on  the  suspensions  will  be  post- 
poned dntll  after  the  debate  on  all  sus- 
pensions, but  those  votes  will  be  on 
Tuesday. 

First  there  will  be  H.R.  707,  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Improvements  Act  of 
1991;  second,  H.R.  1176,  providing  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
certain  emergency  costs  associated 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  and 
third,  a  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
having  to  do  with  commending  United 
States  and  allied  military  forces  on  the 
success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

There  will  also  be  possibly  consider- 
ation of  a  House  resolution  on  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  funding, 
subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Wednesday,  March  6,  the  House 
will  meet  at  2  p.m.  On  suspension  we 
will  consider  H.R.  991,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Extension  and  Amend- 
ments of  1991. 

On  Thursday,  March  7,  we  will  meet 
at  11  a.m.  to  take  up  a  House  resolu- 
tion making  a  dire  emergency  supple- 


mental appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  for  other  purposes,  subject  to 
a  rule,  and  an  additional  Hoose  reeolu- 
tion  providing  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield-Desert  Storm 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  again,  subject  to  a 
rule. 

There  will  also  be  consideration  of  a 
House  resolution  concerning  a  Desert 
Storm  emergency  authorization. 

On  Friday,  March  8,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  If  he  has  con- 
cluded, I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  about  two 
topics.  First  of  all.  I  note  I  believe  on 
Tuesday  we  Intend  to  bring  up  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  war,  and  I  want  to 
ask  about  two  parts  of  that.  First  of 
all,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  we  on  our  side  feel  very 
strongly  should  be  the  vehicle  to  come 
to  the  floor.  We  realize  the  gentleman 
cannot  make  that  commitment  right 
now,  but  we  would  be  very,  very  op- 
posed to  a  watered  down  milquetoast 
resolution.  We  feel  quite  strongly 
about  that. 

In  addition,  if  it  is  brought  up  under 
suspension,  since  we  spent  16  hours  de- 
bating the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
President  should  be  allowed  to  use 
force,  we  would  like  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  arrangement  where  we  could 
have  essentially  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment to  have  more  than  the  usual  20 
minutes  on  each  side  because  there 
may  be  a  slgnficiant  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  on  a  topic  of  this  important 
would  feel  it  important  to  express 
themselves. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  could  com- 
ment both  on  whether  or  not  we  could 
get  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  resolution  and  whether  or 
not  we  could  find  some  agreement  to 
have  more  than  just  20  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  our  effort  and  attempt  to  try 
to  work  out  both  a  vehicle  and 
langauge  that  all  sides  could  agree  to 
within  the  committee,  and  we  cer- 
tainly would  entertain  ideas  for  ex- 
panding the  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  note  that  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  is  now  tech- 
nically out  of  money,  and  that  insuring 
the  depositors  and  making  sure  that 
the  depositors  are  protected,  that  it 
costs,  as  I  understand  if  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  $8  million  a  day 
for  every  day  that  the  Congress  fails  to 
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do  Its  job,  and  this  is  unnecessary 
waste.  This  is  not  money  we  have  to 
spend  for  anything.  I  wonder,  we  were 
all  hopingr,  frankly,  that  we  could  pass 
a  clean  Resolution  Trust  bill  today  so 
that  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  go 
back  to  the  American  people  having 
saved  the  money.  When  we  come  back 
in  on  Tuesday  in  effect  we  will  have 
lost  about  the  first  4  days  or  $32  mil- 
lion in  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  I 
wonder  If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  can  tell  us  when  we  might  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  bring  up  a  bill  so 
that  we  would  not  be  costing  these  tax- 
payers S8  million  a  day  in  congresslon- 
ally  mandated  waste. 

D  1240 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  as  the  gentleman 
may  know,  there  were  attempts  in  the 
committee  to  bring  a  bill  out  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  that  failed.  There  will 
be  every  attempt  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  majority  side  to  try  to  bring 
out  a  bill  on  Tuesday,  and  I  would  fur- 
ther submit  that,  unfortunately,  the 
Senate  did  not  finish  working  on  this 
bill  and  apparently  has  gone  out  of  ses- 
sion, the  other  body,  that  is.  left  this 
week  without  finishing,  so  we  hope 
that  on  Tuesday  we  can  bring  this  to 
completion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  also  under- 
score, as  the  gentleman  has  very-  well 
pointed  out,  8  million  bucks  a  day  sim- 
ply by  not  doing  what  we  are  eventu- 
ally going  to  be  obligated  to  do. 

I  would  hope  that  Members,  certainly 
50  percent  of  our  side  with  a  few  more. 
and  50  percent  on  that  side  with  a  few 
more,  to  get  this  thing  over  and  done 
with.  We  are  going  to  have  ourselves 
nickeled  and  dimed  back  and  forth. 
back  and  forth.  But  each  time  we 
delay,  it  is  going  to  cost  us  more. 

What  we  are  doing  in  the  main  is  re- 
imbursing the  insured  depositors  for 
their  accounts,  so  there  is  no  way  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  this  thing.  We 
might  as  well  face  up  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
good  choice,  but  the  sooner  we  do  it. 
the  better. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  respecting  deeply  our 
rule  against  commenting  on  the  other 
body,  which  I  will  do,  I  think  we  do 
have  a  chance  to  show  leadership  here 
in  the  House.  I  think  on  the  Republican 
side  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  work  and 
certainly  try  to  have  a  bipartisan  bill 
on  the  floor  on  Tuesday,  that  we  would 
do  everything  we  could  to  get  votes  for 
and  to  support,  because  by  the  end  of 
next  week,  again,  we  will  have  literally 
been  up  in  the  $60  million  or  $60  million 
in  absolutely,  totally  unnecessary 
waste  of  money  that  does  not  have  to 
be  thrown  away.  We  need  to  save  that 
money  for  a  lot  of  more  important 
things. 

I  think  the  majority  leaders  expres- 
sion of  an  attempt  to  bring  it  up  on 
Tuesday.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help 


get  that  up  on  Tuesday,  and  maybe 
that  would  inspire  the  other  body  to 
move  expeditiously. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  4,  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Thefe  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKIKG  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH  6,  1991,  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  MOTION  ON  H.R.  991. 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EX- 
TENSION AND  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday.  March  6.  to  con- 
sider a  motion  pursuant  to  clause  1  of 
rule  XXVII  on  the  bill.  H.R.  991.  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  Extension  and 
Amendments  of  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKIKG  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
.\ND  CORRECTING  ENROLLMENT 
ERRORS  IN  CERTAIN  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACTS 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  157)  making 
technical  corrections  and  correcting 
enrollment  errors  in  certain  acts  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation, that  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  debate  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDaDe],  and  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  passage 
withott  intervening  motion,  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
157  is  as  Collows: 

H.J.  Res.  157 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec  101.  The  appropriation  "Foreigm  Mili- 
tary Finaccingr  Program"  as  contained  in 
the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1991  (PubMc  Law  101-513)  is  amended  by 
striking  oBt  "$4,663,420,800"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$4,259,920,800". 

Sec.  102.  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  order  issued  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  1990,  pursuant  to  section  251  and  254  of 
the  Balanqed  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Aat  of  1985.  as  amended.  Is  hereby  re- 
scinded. Any  action  taken  to  implement  this 
order  shall  be  reversed,  and  any  sequestrable 
resource  that  has  been  reduced  or  seques- 
tered by  3uch  order  is  hereby  restored,  re- 
vived, or  released  and  shall  be  available  to 
the  same  axtent  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
if  the  order  had  not  been  issued. 

TITLE  H— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

In  Public  Law  101-519,  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Act.  1991,  section 
131  and  132  are  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  m— GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  Public  Law  101-509,  the  Treasury.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1991,  under  the  heading  "General 
Services  Administration.  Real  Property  Ac- 
tivities. Federal  Buildings  Fund.  Limita- 
tions on  Availability  of  Revenue,  New  Con- 
struction" at  the  end  of  the  listing  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  add  the  following 
project; 

"General  Services  Administration,  South- 
east Federal  Center,  Headquarters, 
$148,500,000:  Provided.  That  such  funds  shall 
be  obligatad  only  upon  the  advance  approval 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works",  and 
under  the  Reading  "General  Services  Admin- 
istration, Real  Property  Activities,  Federal 
Buildings  Fund.  Limitations  on  Availability 
of  Revenue.  New  Construction,  Virginia, 
Northern  Virginia  Naval  Systems  Com- 
mands" sta-ike  "$273,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  theraof  "$240,000,000:  Provided.  That 
10.000,000  in  additional  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated upon  the  advance  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  anj  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Provided  further,  That  no  more  than 
$250,000,000  shall  be  available  for  acquisition, 
through  direct  purchase  and  construction  of 
1.000.000  square  feet  of  occupiable  space:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  acquisition  of  an  addi- 
tional l.OOO.OOO  square  feet  either  through  di- 
rect purchase,  construction,  or  lease,  shall 
only  be  permitted  upon  the  advance  approval 
of  a  prospectus  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Senate 
Committeo  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works". 

TITLE  IV— DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
In  Public  Law  101-516,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
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priations  Act.  1991,  section  329  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  restore  any  funds  subject  to  apportion- 
ment and  obligatlonal  authority  reduced 
under  section  329. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whtiten] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minites. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  closing  days  of  the 
101st  Congress  were  very  active  days 
for  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 
From  October  18  to  October  27.  we  han- 
dled 15  conference  reports  on  appro- 
priations bills  and  3  continuing  resolu- 
tions. Members  worked  long  hours  to 
reach  agreements.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  staff  worked  more  than  36 
hours  straight  to  prepare  the  con- 
ference reports  and  statements  of  man- 
agers. 

It  was  a  situation  where  the  oppor- 
tunity for  error  was  very  high.  People 
were  under  pressure  to  get  these  bills 
done  quickly  and  well.  Because  of  the 
opportunity  for  error  and  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution,  we  performed  an 
even  more  careful  review  than  we  usu- 
ally do  of  the  enrolled  bills  that  were 
sent  to  the  President  to  see  if  any  er- 
rors had  been  made. 

We  found,  during  that  review,  four 
significant  errors  had  been  made  and 
enacted  into  law. 

This  resolution  corrects  those  errors. 

Foreign  Operations. — Due  to  a  draft- 
ing error,  the  Foreign  Military  Financ- 
ing Program  in  the  foreign  operations 
bill  is  $403.5  million  too  high.  This  ap- 
propriation error  resulted  in  a  seques- 
tration in  the  international  affairs 
function  accounts  to  reduce  the  alloca- 
tion for  the  international  affairs  ac- 
counts to  the  agreed  upon  level.  The 
reduction  on  other  international  af- 
fairs accounts  is  having  a  negative  im- 
pact and  needs  to  be  reversed.  The  res- 
olution also  reverses  that  sequestra- 
tion. 

Military  Construction.— The  enrolled 
military  construction  bill  included  two 
Senate-passed  sections  which  had  not 
been  agreed  to  in  conference.  The  en- 
rolling process  failed  to  reflect  final 
congressional  action.  These  sections 
now  need  to  be  deleted  from  the  law  to 
accurately  reflect  the  congressional  ac- 
tions shown  on  pages  H10665-10666  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October 
19,  1990,  and  page  S17705  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  October  27,  1990. 

General  Services  Administration. — 
The  enrolled  Treasury  Postal  Service 
bill  did  not  include  two  modifications 
made  by  the  Senate  and  subsequently 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  modifica- 
tions to  the  Federal  buildings  fund  con- 


needs  to  be  revised  to  reflect  the  con- 
gressional action  shown  on  pages 
S16853  and  H11694-11695  of  the  CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record  of  October  23  and  24, 
1990,  respectively. 

Transportation. — The  House  passed 
bill  contained  a  provision  regarding  the 
sources  of  State  revenues  for  urban 
mass  transit.  The  Senate  passed  bill 
struck  the  provision.  The  House  posi- 
tion prevailed  in  conference.  The  Sen- 
ate amended  the  conference  agreement 
further  which  was  intended  to,  in  ef- 
fect, set  aside  the  earlier  section.  The 
administration's  interpretation  is  that 
it  does  not.  A  revision  to  the  bill  is 
necessary  to  reflect  the  final  congres- 
sional agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  McDADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  which  is  aptly  de- 
scribed as  noncontroversial.  I  expect 
and  hope  this  will  only  take  a  minute. 

Technical  corrections,  in  my  experi- 
ence, are  unusual  for  appropriations 
bills.  In  my  27  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  my 
29  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  it  is 
rare  to  even  have  to  bring  a  technical 
corrections  bill  up  because  the  staff 
does  such  a  magnificent  job  of  taking 
care  of  these  bills.  We  can  all  recall  the 
tumult  of  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session,  and  I  am  surprised  there  are 
only  a  few. 

In  the  foreign  operations  bill,  some 
$400  million  in  a  foreign  military  sales 
program  were  added  on  top  of  the  over- 
all account,  rather  than  earmarked 
from  within  the  account.  That  resulted 
in  the  bill  exceeding  its  spending  limits 
by  that  amount,  which  in  turn  trig- 
gered a  1.9  percent  categorical  seques- 
ter 15  days  after  Congress  adjourned. 
Today,  we  correct  that  error  and  undo 
the  sequester. 

In  the  military  construction  bill,  two 
general  provisions  were  ultimately 
dropped  from  the  bill  as  it  moved  back 
and  forth  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  but  the  version  that  went  down 
to  the  White  House  and  was  signed  into 
law  mistakenly  contained  those  two 
provisions.  Today  we  correct  that 
error. 

In  the  Treasury  bill,  a  similar  thing 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
money  provided  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Navy  buildings.  The  conference 
report  also  failed  to  include  a  provision 
for  the  GSA  headquarters  building  that 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
Today,  we  correct  those  provisions. 

And  finally,  in  the  transportation 
struction  program  were  not  picked  up  bill,  a  provision  intended  to  reflect  a 
during  enrollment  and  the  public  law    compromise  reached  in  the  final  hours 


of  the  session,  assuring  the  continued 
flow  of  Pennsylvania  highway  funds  In 
fiscal  year  1991,  did  not  quite  have  its 
desired  effect.  Today,  we  correct  that. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  it.  Rel- 
atively simple  corrections  in  four  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  managing  a 
general  appropriations  bill  for  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  honored 
to  be  given  this  privilege.  I  would  like 
you  and  all  of  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  I  obviously  take  this  responsibil- 
ity very  seriously.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  chairman,  the  dean  of  the  House. 
Jamie  Whttten,  that  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  I  hope  all  our  bills  will  be 
as  easy  and  noncontroversial  as  this. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  reflect  their  views  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  vigilence  which  is 
our  prerogative  and  our  right  will  be 
constantly  and  consistently  exercised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

We  have  worked  together  for  many, 
many  years  in  many,  many  areas.  He 
has  done  a  fine  job  as  ranking  member 
on  the  Interiors  Subcommittee  and 
then  on  the  Defense  Subconmiittee.  I 
know  he  will  do  a  great  job  as  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

As  I  told  him  earlier,  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  will  have  to  pull  to- 
gether to  get  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee done,  and  we  will  have  no  difficulty 
along  that  line.  We  are  mighty  glad  to 
be  working  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade].  He  will  do 
a  great  job. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WHTTTEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  include  tabular 
and  extraneous  material,  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  157.  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  ED- 
WARDS of  Texas).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  grentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today  I  spoke  about  the  end  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  and  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed now  to  domestic  agenda,  that  now 
that  the  war  is  over  we  have  wars  at 
home  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  There 
is  a  war  to  regain  our  economic  self- 
sufllciency,  a  war  to  develop  viable  en- 
ergy policy,  a  war  to  develop  a  viable 
health  care  policy,  a  war  against  drugs 
and  crime,  a  huge  domestic  agenda 
awaits  Members. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
look  at  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  ac- 
knowledge whose  winners  and  losers. 
Obviously,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  big  winner  in  leading  the  al- 
lied effort.  American  troops  and  coali- 
tion forces,  the  military,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  uniting  behind 
the  President  after  a  constitutional  de- 
bate authorizing  the  use  of  force.  The 
United  Nations  is  a  big  winner,  too. 
The  fact  that  we  can  use  effectively 
their  peacekeeping  functions.  The  days 
when  the  United  Nations  is  only  bu- 
reaucratic and  involved  in 
nonimportant  international  issues  per- 
haps may  be  over,  as  they  provided  a 
forum  for  peacekeeping,  and  hopefully 
in  the  days  ahead  for  a  viable  role  in 
securing  a  new  i>eace. 

The  role  of  new  efficient  weapons 
like  the  Patriot,  well-built,  effective, 
high  technology,  the  Tomahawk,  devel- 
oped under  several  administrations,  in- 
cluding I  must  say,  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  Especially  under  Jimmy 
Carter,  the  father  of  the  Stealth  bomb- 
er. The  media,  I  think,  played  a  very 
positive  role,  with  CNN  in  particular. 
bringing  the  reports  from  the  field  al- 
most instantaneously,  the  global  vil- 
lage reinforced. 

The  losers  are  obvious.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, any  dictator  that  wishes  to  risk 
aggression.  Yasser  Arafat.  The  Soviet 
Union,  toward  the  very  end  trying  to 
tilt  toward  Iraq,  regrettably  did  not 
play  a  constructive  role.  The  whole 
United  States-Soviet  warming,  per- 
haps, may  be  in  jeopardy.  I  certainly 
hope  not.  Germany  and  Japan,  also,  for 
not  doing  as  much  as  they  should  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  change  the 
subject  to  a  recent  positive  experience 
that  I  just  took,  returning  from  New 
Mexico  to  Washington  on  a  train,  on 
Amtrak. 

All  those  nasty  things  said  about 
Amtrak  are  not  true.  In  fact,  Amtrak 
iB  back.  I  recently  took  the  Southwest 
Chief  from  Lamy,  NM,  to  Chicago  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  nrsthand  view  of  Am- 
trak. As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  we  have 
oversight  responsibility  over  Amtrak. 


At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  con- 
serve energy,  train  travel  should  be  en- 
couraged. Every  industrial  country  has 
a  viable  passenger  rail  service.  An  Ital- 
ian couple  on  board  the  Chief  touring 
our  country  said  the  service  on  Amtrak 
is  better  than  any  rail  system  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Even  though  the  train  was  filled  to 
capacity,  the  service  was  excellent — as 
good  as  any  five  star  hotel.  The  accom- 
modations are  clean  and  comfortable. 
Employees  were  courteous,  efficient, 
and  proud  of  their  jobs. 

Train  travel  is  a  great  family  outing, 
discovering  America  together.  During 
our  trip,  we  traversed  the  desert  land- 
scape of  New  Mexico,  the  mountains  of 
Colorado,  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  rolling  farmlands  of  Illi- 
nois. 

After  boarding  in  Lamy  late  after- 
noon on  Saturday,  we  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago 24  hours  later — rested,  relaxed, 
and  ready  to  take  on  new  challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  wish  to 
commend  the  following  Amtrak  em- 
ployees on  the  Southwest  Chief.  They 
all  provide  excellent  service  to  Amtrak 
passengers.  The  employees  are:  Bill 
Hodge,  Marty  Ray,  Mike  Hennesey. 
Paul  LoMonaco,  Roger  Young,  Leon 
Lletcher,  and  Craig  Craig. 


February  28.  1991 


BLACK  HISTORY  SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
order  was  conducted  on  the  evening  of 
February  26,  recognizing  Black  History 
Month  and  I  was  unable  to  be  present. 
At  this  time  I  want  to  enter  some  re- 
marks in  the  Record  recognizing  Black 
History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  I 
cohosted  the  Fourth  Annual  Third  Dis- 
trict Georgia  Black  History  Month  ob- 
servance. My  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  was  the  featured 
speaker  in  Columbus,  GA,  and  at  the 
historically  black  institution  Fort  Val- 
ley State  College.  The  Congressman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  delivered  a 
stirring  and  impressive  message,  and 
emphasized  that  black  history  is  often 
left  out  of  the  history  books.  He  par- 
ticularly made  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  students  at  Fort  Valley  State 
College  by  describing  his  rise,  along 
with  his  brother  Carl,  from  a  ghetto  in 
Cleveland,  OH.  Carl  Stokes,  his  broth- 
er, went  on  to  become  the  first  black  to 
be  elected  mayor  of  a  major  city,  and 
Lewis  Stokes  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  23  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  emphasized  that  a  person  can 
be  what  they  want  to  be  if  they  strive 
to  do  so.  He  pointed  out  that  several 
black     Americans     have     done     great 


things  and  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
authors  Of  history  books.  He  stated: 

Until  we  commit  ourselves  to  acknowledge 
the  historical  fact  that  black  men  and 
women  have  made  great  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  progress,  just  as  white  men  and 
women  have,  our  Nation  will  never  be  able  to 
realize  the  basic  benefit  of  our  democracy 
that  all  men  and  women  are  created  equal. 

Black  History  Month  has  been  set 
aside  throughout  America  to  recognize 
those  individuals,  organizations,  and 
communities  who  have  played  key 
roles  in  our  history.  The  annual  event 
held  in  tihe  Third  District  of  Georgia 
pays  tribute  to  those  individuals  and 
institutions  who  have  contributed 
their  efforts  and  dedicated  their  exist- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  America. 

I  D  1300 

While  ire  pay  tribute  to  Black  His- 
tory during  this  month,  we  should  also 
recognize  people  and  projects  that  are 
helping  present  and  future  generations. 
The  proceeds  of  the  events  in  the  Third 
District  went  this  year  to  the  House  of 
Mercy  in  Columbus,  GA,  and  the  Cleve- 
land W.  Pettigrew  Endowment  Fund  at 
Fort  Valley  State  College.  Several 
thousand$  of  dollars  went  into  these 
funds. 

The  House  of  Mercy  was  founded  in 
Columbus  by  Mrs.  Ocie  Harris  in  1976, 
and  offers  a  loving  home  to  less  fortu- 
nate people  by  providing  them  with 
meals,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  serv- 
ices, aid  in  finding  employment,  and 
drug  and  alcohol  recovery  programs. 
The  Cleveland  W.  Pettigrew  Endow- 
ment Fund  at  Fort  Valley  State  Col- 
lege, a  historically  black  college,  exists 
to  raise  fiinds  needed  for  scholarships, 
faculty  development,  research,  and 
academic  activities  at  the  college. 

Recognition  of  those  who  have  as- 
sisted in  better  race  relations,  or  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  bet- 
terment of  America,  or  who  have 
worked  to  help  the  less  fortimate,  real- 
ly knows  no  racial  boundaries. 

Some  of  those  are  Congressman  John 
Lewis,  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  right  here  from  Georgia;  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Mays.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Douglas  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Colin  Powell.  Each 
of  these  pieople  and  many  others — some 
black,  some  white— some  rich,  some 
poor— some  living  and  some  who  have 
gone  on— >each  tried  or  are  currently 
trying  in  their  own  special  way  to 
work  for  a  better  America.  This  spirit 
continues  to  flow  through  many  of  us 
and  our  jroung  people,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bolster  our  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  Congress- 
man Stokes  with  us  at  the  observances 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia. 

He  has  played  an  integral  role  in  this 
development,  and  he  continues  to  be  a 
moving  force  in  assisting  others.  Con- 
gressman Stokes  served  honorably  In 
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the  U.S.  Army,  and  then  began  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  attorney.  In  his 
first  attempt  at  public  office.  Mr. 
Stokes  was  elected  to  the  congres- 
sional seat  in  1968  he  still  represents. 
This  made  him  the  flrst  black  member 
of  Congrress  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
he  currently  serves  as  the  dean  of  that 
distingruished  body. 

Congressman  Stokes  currently 
serves  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ranks  seventh  on 
that  prestigious  committee  of  57  mem- 
bers, simply  meaning  that  one  day  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  in  a  few 
years,  he  could  be  the  chairman  of  this 
distinguished  committee. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  which  conducted  the  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.; 
and  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

Congressman  Stokes  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus;  he  currently  chairs  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  health  brain 
trust;  he  has  been  named  as  one  of  the 
100  most  influential  black  Americans 
by  Ebony  magazine  in  every  year  since 
1971;  he  has  been  presented  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  award  by  Ebony  mag- 
azine; and  was  awarded  the  William  L. 
Dawson  Award  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

He  has  received  18  honorary  doctor- 
ate degrees  from  distinguished  institu- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  applaud  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Tom  Foley,  for 
recently  appointing  Congressman 
Stokes  as  chairman  of  the  House  Eth- 
ics Committee.  It  is  a  chairmanship  he 
previously  held  from  1981  to  1985,  and 
one  in  which  he  will  do  an  excellent 
job. 

Mr.  Si?eaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate today  in  the  celebration  and 
recognition  of  Black  History  Month.  I 
am  also  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
living,  breathing  example  of  black  his- 
tory and  black  history  in  the  making: 
My  colleague,  my  friend,  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman  Louis 
Stokes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1202.  MICK- 
EY LELAND  CHILDHOOD  HUNGER 
RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman item  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  most  important  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Mickey  Leiand  Chiklhood  Hunger  Relief 
Act.  This  bill  resporxls  to  an  ongoir>g  natk>nal 
tragedy,  ttie  tragedy  of  hunger  in  our  land  of 
plenty. 


There  is  no  questkm  that  resources  in  ttie 
Federal  txxlget  are  extemely  tight  ttiis  year.  It 
woukj  be  inresponsible,  however,  for  us  to  sit 
by  and  igrx>re  the  nxxinting  evkjence  of  the 
prevalence  of  hunger  and  its  corwequences. 
For  example,  we  have  been  ctosety  folknving 
the  results  of  a  ground-t>reaking  study  of  chikl- 
hood hunger  known  as  the  Community  Chikl- 
hood Hunger  Identifkatkxi  Project  [CCHIP]. 
Although  the  final  results  are  expected  to  be 
released  at  the  end  of  March,  preliminary  re- 
sults suggest  that  at  least  3.5  to  5  millkxi 
American  chikjren  are  hungry  and  a  total  of  8 
to  9  million  chikJren  are  hungry  or  at  risk  of 
hunger.  Hunger  chiklren  are  two  to  three  times 
more  likely  to  have  suffered  recent  health 
problems  than  k)w-income  chiklren  from 
nonhungry  househokls,  and  ttiese  health  prob- 
lems are  associated  with  higher  school  absen- 
teeism. 

The  consequences  of  hunger  amor)g  chil- 
dren should  give  all  of  us  pause.  The  U.S. 
Put>lic  Health  Servk^  has  reported  that  the 
Surgeon  General's  goal  of  eliminating  growth 
retardatk>n  of  infants  and  chiklren  caused  by 
Inadequate  diet  cannot  tie  met  under  present 
circumstances.  Recent  research  shows  hungry 
chiklren  have  significantly  impaired  at}ilities  to 
learn.  It  is  unconsck>nable  that  the  children  of 
America,  who  represent  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion, should  have  to  endure  ttiese  conditkins. 

Nobody  felt  this  more  strongly  ttian  Mickey 
Leiand.  Mickey's  courage,  strength  of  vision 
and  persistence  throughout  his  servne  in  Corv 
gress  hielped  move  hunger,  in  America  and 
overseas,  to  ttie  forefront  of  this  Natk>n's  con- 
sciousness. Mkd(ey  was  a  powerful  speaker, 
txjt  he  preferred  to  erKX>urage  his  collieagues 
to  join  him  on  trips  to  see  ttie  effects  of  hun- 
ger first  hand.  He  knew  that  the  human  trag- 
edy of  hunger  coukJ  reach  across  partisan  and 
ideologk^l  lines.  Those  of  us  wtio  accom- 
panied Mk^key  to  the  Hunger  Committee's  fiekl 
hearing  saw  that  he  had  remarkat}le  empathy 
for  people  wtw  suffered  from  hunger  whch  al- 
lowed him  to  make  contact  with  ttiem  imme- 
diately. That  same  gift  for  building  bridges  to 
people  of  all  backgrounds  made  him  a  remark- 
able effective  legislator  working  with  Members 
on  both  skies  of  the  aisle. 

The  tremendous  outpouring  of  grief  at  Mick- 
ey's untimely  death  2  years  ago  knew  no  dis- 
tinctions of  party  or  political  point  of  view.  It 
was  testimonial  to  his  ability  to  bring  people 
together.  Yet,  Mckey  woukl  want  nx)re  than 
that.  He  woukl  insist  that  we  continue  the  vi- 
tally important  wori(  ttiat  was  so  much  a  part 
of  his  life. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  Biu  Emerson 
and  I,  along  with  other  friends  of  Mickey, 
sought  to  create  a  living  memorial  of  him,  a 
memorial  of  the  kind  fie  woukl  most  want. 
Buikling  on  wfiat  we  learned  in  our  years  of 
sen/ing  with  MkAey  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  and  in  working  together  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  Nutrition  Subcommittee, 
we  sought  to  klentify  the  best  ways  in  whKh 
we  coukl  make  a  difference  in  reducing  hun- 
ger in  America.  We  were  joined  in  this  effort 
by  my  very  able  successor  as  chairman  of  the 
Nutrition  Subcommittee,  Charles  Hatcher, 
who  led  the  subcommittee  in  conducting  an 
extensive  round  of  hearings  relating  to  last 
year's  reauthorizatk>n  of  the  Food  Stamp  and 


Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Pro- 
grams. 

In  devetoping  ttiis  legisiatnn.  it  was  a  grsat 
pleasure  to  work  again  with  my  good  friend 
and  cotleague.  Bill  Emerson,  who  was  Mck* 
ey's  frequent  comparaon  on  fiekl  tripe  to  inves- 
tigate hunger  in  tlits  country  and  overseas.  Hi* 
patience,  insight,  and  commitment  to  improv- 
ing our  nutritran  programs  have  enlightened 
our  efforts  over  tfie  years.  It  was  also  very 
good  to  have  the  opportunity  to  woik  doeety 
with  ttie  chairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, KiKA  DE  LA  Garza,  who  has  been  a 
forceful  advocate  for  nutritkxi  programs  for 
many  years.  His  insights  and  judgment  made 
a  major  contributkm  to  crafting  a  senst)le  and 
well-targeted  tiill. 

The  House  budget  resolutkm  for  fiscal  year 
1991  provkled  room  for  the  Leiand  bill,  and  it 
was  included  in  the  farm  bil  reported  out  of 
the  Agrkujiture  Committee.  Last  August,  ki  a 
striking  336  to  83  vote,  this  body  endorsed  the 
Mk^key  Leiand  Memorial  Domestk:  Hunger  Re- 
lief Act 

Unfortunately,  ttiis  initiative  dkl  not  survive 
the  txxlget  summit  negotiatkxis  at  the  end  of 
last  year's  sesskm.  As  disappointed  as  Bill 
Emerson  and  I  were,  we  both  vowed  9taA  we 
woukl  redouble  our  efforts  this  year  to  pass 
legislatkxi  to  respond  to  respond  to  ttie  trag- 
edy and  disgrace  of  hunger. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  legislatkxi  that 
we  are  introducing  today,  wtiKh  is  very  similar 
to  the  verskxi  that  passed  the  House  last 
year,  is  an  entirely  fitting  memorial  to  Mnkey 
Leiand.  The  bill  makes  a  serious  eflort  to  at- 
tack ttie  causes  of  hunger  rather  than  just  its 
symptoms. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  t>ill  is  a  pair  of  provi- 
sions designed  to  alleviate  hunger  among  ttie 
homeless  and  near-homeless.  HUD  and  the 
Census  Bureau  data  show  ttiat  45  percent  of 
all  poor  renters  spend  at  least  70  percent  of 
their  incomes  on  shelter  costs.  Housefiokls 
that  are  forced  to  devote  ttiis  much  of  ttieir  in- 
come to  shelter  costs  will  almost  by  definition 
be  at  severe  risk  of  hunger.  Moreover,  ttie 
high  cost  of  shelter  for  kny-income  Americans 
is  forcing  more  and  more  of  ttiem  to  double- 
up  in  housing.  Unfortunately,  current  food 
stamp  rules  do  not  properly  recognize  ttie 
needs  of  ttiese  housetioMs. 

Our  bill  wouM  aOow  housetwtds  with  chil- 
dren to  deduct  high  shelter  costs  in  ttie  same 
way  tfiat  eklerty  and  disatiled  housetiokte  do 
at  present  Under  cunent  law,  housetioidB 
may  deduct  shelter  expenses  ttiat  exceed  50 
percent  of  ttieir  incomes,  but  only  up  to  an 
amount  indexed  annuaHy,  whch  for  1991  is 
S1 86  a  month.  Ttie  cap  does  not  apply  to  el- 
deriy  and  deabled  housetwids. 

The  excess  stielter  deduction  was  enacted 
to  avokl  forcing  tnusetiokls  with  high  housing 
and  utility  costs  to  ctioose  tietween  eating  and 
paying  their  shelter  costs.  But  for  househoMs 
ttiat  are  not  eklerty  or  dsabled,  this  deductfon 
is  limited  to  $186  a  monttt— even  if  the  house- 
hokfs  excess  shelter  costs  are  greater.  Ttiis 
means  ttiat  ttie  very  families  ttiat  face  Itw 
most  severe  housing  cost  burdens— famies 
ttiat  do  not  receive  HUD  housing  akl  and  ttiat 
pay  extremely  high  proportmns  of  ttieir  in- 
comes for  housing— are  ttie  families  ttiat  are 
not  permitted  to  deduct  ttieir  full  excess  shel- 
ter costs.  Under  ttie  current  food  stamp  benefit 
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structure,  families  with  very  high  shelter  costs 
are  thus  assumed  to  have  money  available  for 
food  that  actually  must  go  to  pay  the  rent  and 
utility  bills— and  as  a  direct  result  their  food 
stamp  benefits  are  set  at  unrealistically  low 
levels.  The  cap  most  severely  burdens  fami- 
lies with  children  since  it  is  a  fixed  limit  with 
no  allowance  for  household  size. 

Since  the  cap  was  enacted  In  1 977,  the  low- 
income  housing  market  has  changed  radically. 
In  1978,  the  number  of  low-rent  housing 
units — defined  as  units  renting  lor  no  more 
than  S250  a  month,  as  measured  in  1 985  dol- 
lars— exceeded  the  number  of  households 
with  incomes  below  Si 0,000  a  year.  In  1986, 
there  were  3.7  million  fewer  low-rent  units 
than  there  were  households  below  Si  0,000,  a 
sharp  reversal  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
only  7  years  earlier.  The  result  has  been  a 
stunning  increase  in  the  housing  cost  burdens 
on  poor  households. 

Moreover,  the  rationale  for  the  cap  has  dis- 
appeared since  1977.  Congress  imposed  the 
cap  to  keep  middle-income  households  from 
getting  food  stamps  by  claiming  large  shelter 
deductions.  Gross  income  limits  have  since 
been  added  to  the  program  to  exclude  higher 
income  households  without  regard  to  their  de- 
ductible expenses.  Lifting  the  cap  therefore 
will  not  allow  middle-income  households  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps;  it  will  only  provide  more  re- 
alistic benefits  to  families  with  high  shelter 
costs  who  are  now  eligible. 

Our  bill  also  would  simplify  the  current  food 
stamp  household  definition.  Adults  who  buy 
and  cook  food  on  ttTeir  own  could  apply  as 
separate  households  from  their  relatives.  For 
example,  when  two  brothers  who  had  pre- 
viously lived  on  their  own  move  into  the  same 
apartment  tiecause  they  cannot  afford  sepa- 
rate housing,  either  or  both  could  apply  for 
food  stamps  independently  if  they  twught  and 
cooked  food  separately.  The  bill  would  still  re- 
quire parents,  spouses,  and  their  minor  chil- 
dren to  be  in  the  same  household. 

Current  law  requires,  subject  to  several  ex- 
ceptions, that  parents  and  their  adult  children, 
and  adult  sitilings,  be  in  the  same  household 
even  if  they  buy  and  cook  food  separately. 
State  food  stamp  administrators  have  com- 
plained that  tfie  current  definition  is  far  too 
complex  and  excessively  error-prone. 

The  current  household  definition  discour- 
ages low-income  people  from  doubling-up  in 
the  homes  of  relatives.  This  is  extremely  coun- 
terpfoductive  at  a  time  of  rising  homelessness. 
These  rules  particularly  hurt  migrant  farm 
workers,  who  may  live  separately  in  their  tiase 
States  but  douWe-up  with  relatives  in  labor 
camps  during  their  travels  to  save  money. 

The  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  SSI  Programs 
have  no  comparable  mie  requinng  adult  sib- 
lings, spouses  or  parents  and  their  adult  chil- 
dren, to  apply  for  and  receive  benefits  to- 
gether. 

The  bill  seeks  to  promote  self-sufficiency 
and  personal  responsibility  in  several  ways.  It 
wouW  exclude  the  first  S50  a  month  paid  as 
child  support  from  being  counted  as  income  in 
determining  food  stamp  allotments.  AFDC  al- 
ready alk>ws  househokte  to  keep  the  first  S50 
of  child  support  paid  each  month. 

The  $50  excluskjn  in  AFDC  recognizes  the 
importance  of  having  parents  assume  respon- 
sibility for  thetr  children;  it  gives  custodial  par- 


ents an  incentive  to  seek  out  absent  parents, 
and  absent  parents  an  incentive  to  pay  child 
support.  The  Food  Stamp  Program  currently 
undercuts  these  incentives  by  counting  the 
S50  payments  as  income,  which  reduces  food 
stamps. 

Excluding  the  first  350  of  child  support  pay- 
ments for  food  stamps  as  well  as  AFDC  will 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  two  programs 
and  ease  burdens  on  case  workers.  This  re- 
form passed  the  House  in  1 987  as  part  of  the 
welfare  reform  bill. 

The  bill  also  would  seek  to  encourage  low- 
income  absent  parents  to  make  support  pay- 
ments and  ensure  that  the  ability  of  these  par- 
ents to  feed  their  current  families  is  not  unduly 
burdened  by  their  performance  of  their  child 
support  obligations.  The  bill  would  exclude 
from  the  income  of  a  low-income  household 
any  legally  binding  child  support  payments  a 
household  member  makes  to  support  a  child 
outside  of  the  household. 

Under  the  present  law,  no  exclusion  from  in- 
come IS  provided  for  child  support  payments 
an  absent  parent  makes.  This  means  that  if  an 
absent  parent  remarries  and  has  children  in 
his  second  family — but  still  has  low  income — 
the  payments  he  makes  to  support  the  chil- 
dren in  his  first  family  are  counted  as  though 
they  represented  income  still  available  to  buy 
food  for  his  current  family. 

In  addition  to  being  an  unrealistic  reflection 
of  the  resources  available  to  the  father's  cur- 
rent family,  the  current  law  also  raises  serious 
equity  issues.  It  two  absent  fathers  have  the 
same  level  of  income  before  the  child  support 
payments — but  one  responsibly  pays  child 
support  while  the  other  fails  to — both  receive 
the  same  amount  of  food  stamps.  Yet  the  fa- 
ther who  has  made  the  support  payments  has 
less  money  left  for  food  purchases  than  the  fa- 
ther who  makes  no  payments. 

Just  as  a  key  principle  of  welfare  reform 
was  that  poor  parents  who  work  shouW  be 
better  off  than  those  who  do  not,  so,  too, 
should  the  families  of  absent  parents  who  pay 
child  support  be  better  off  than  parents  who 
neglect  their  obligation  to  support  their  absent 
children. 

The  proposal  would  strengthen  food  stamp 
empioyment  and  training  [E&T]  programs  by 
increasing  the  limit  for  reimbursements  to  re- 
cipients for  the  costs  incurred  in  E&T  activi- 
ties. The  bill  also  would  raise  dependent  care 
reimbursements  to  the  level  set  in  the  Family 
Support  Act.  The  limit  on  reimbursements  for 
transportation,  uniforms,  arxj  other  expenses 
would  rise  to  375  per  month.  Current  law  limits 
dependent  care  reimbursements  to  3160  per 
dependent  per  month  and  other  reimburse- 
ments to  325  per  month  and  requires  States 
to  exempt  from  the  work  requirement  those 
households  whose  costs  would  be  higher. 

Raising  the  reimbursement  limits  will  allow 
States  to  bring  more  households  into  E&T  pro- 
grams. In  many  areas,  child  care  cannot  be 
obtained  for  3160  per  month.  In  some  rural 
areas,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  training 
sites  or  job  contacts  may  well  exceed  325  for 
many  recipients.  Without  this  increase.  States 
may  be  forced  to  leave  whole  communities  out 
of  ttieir  E&T  programs.  Also,  many  training 
programs  require  tools,  uniforms,  or  protective 
clottijng  that  cost  significantly  more  than  these 
programs  can  now  reimburse.  Similar  provi- 
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sions  already  have  passed  the  House,  as  part 
of  the  1987  welfare  reform  bill  and  again  last 
year,  gnd  the  Senate,  in  its  version  of  the 
1 988  Hunger  Prevention  Act. 

The  bill  would  raise  the  current  34,500  limit 
on  the  fair  market  value  of  vehicles  that  food 
stamp  recipients  may  own. 

The  Current  34,500  vehicle  limit  was  written 
into  the  act  in  1977  and  has  not  changed 
since,  despite  rapid  inflation.  As  inflation 
passes  $4,500  vehicle  resource  limit  by,  more 
and  more  working  families  are  made  ineligible 
for  food  stamps  because  of  cars  they  depend 
upon  to  get  to  work.  The  consumer  price  index 
for  cars  has  risen  120  percent  since  1977. 
Working  households  may  tDe  forced  to  choose 
t)etween  going  hungry  for  lack  of  food  stamps 
and  seling  their  cars,  which  can  force  them  to 
leave  ttieir  jobs. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Food  Assist- 
ance in  January  1984  recommended  that  this 
limit  be  increased  to  35,500  immediately.  In- 
creases in  the  limit  passed  the  House,  with 
the  1985  and  1990  farm  bills,  and  the  Senate, 
with  the  1988  Hunger  Prevention  Act.  We 
should  (do  nothing  that  will  compromise  house- 
holds' opportunities  to  retain  and  enhance 
their  ablities  to  be  self-sustaining. 

The  bill  would  make  one  addition  in  the  ve- 
hicle rules  to  assist  a  small  group  of  house- 
holds that  need  vehicles  that  may  be  espe- 
cially durable  and  expensive.  The  bill  would 
exempt  vehicles  that  are  used  to  transport 
water  or  fuel  where  the  household  lacks 
piped-in  water  or  fuel. 

In  places  that  still  are  not  served  by  water 
mains.  Households  may  have  to  haul  drums  of 
water  for  long  distances,  and  often  over  dif- 
ficult terrain.  Other  rural  households  may  have 
to  haul  firewood  or  coal  to  their  homes  for 
heat.  Even  the  poorest  of  these  households 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  dependable  vehi- 
cle that  can  hold  up  under  this  kind  of  use. 
Yet  the  trucks  that  many  of  these  households 
have  for  this  purpose,  though  far  from  luxu- 
nous,  tend  to  have  fair  market  values  well  in 
excess  of  the  current  34,500  limit  or  the  new 
limits  proposed  by  this  legislation. 

The  bill  seeks  to  avoid  hunger  and  hardship 
caused  by  inadequate  benefits  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Almost  two-thirds  of  those 
getting  lood  stamps  are  elderiy,  disabled,  or 
children.  Almost  83  percent  of  all  food  stamp 
benefits  go  to  families  with  children. 

The  bill  would  raise  t>asic  food  stamp  bene- 
fit levels  in  stages  to  105  percent  of  the  Thrifty 
Food  Plen.  This  needs  to  be  done  to  allow 
households  to  purchase  the  thrifty  food  plan 
for  most  or  all  of  the  year.  Under  the  Hunger 
Prevention  Act  of  1988,  t>asic  food  stamp  ben- 
efits will  reach  103  percent  of  the  previous 
June's  thrifty  food  plan  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
Food  stamp  b>enefit  levels  increase  every  Oc- 
tober to  reflect  food  costs  the  previous  June. 

Over  tie  13-year  history  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan,  the  average  cost  of  the  plan  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  has  exceeded  the  cost 
in  the  previous  June  by  an  average  of  5.4  per- 
cent. The  adjustment  to  105  percent  of  the 
previous  June's  cost  is  needed  to  make  it 
much  more  likely  that  food  stamp  allotments 
will  be  sufficient  to  allow  food  stamp  house- 
holds to  purchase  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  nxjst 
or  all  of  the  year. 
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The  experierx;e  of  fiscal  year  1989  is  illus- 
trative: In  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  year  1989,  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
exceeded  the  cost  in  the  previous  June  by  8.9 
percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  this  increase  is 
relatively  modest.  Food  stamps  provide  an  av- 
erage of  less  than  $0.70  per  person  per  meal. 
The  maximum  food  stamp  benefit  for  a  family 
of  four  provides  only  $0.96  per  person  per 
meal.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  [FNS] 
has  reported  that  "fewer  than  one  in  ten  fami- 
lies sperKJirig  an  amount  of  money  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  tfie  Thrifty  Food  Plan  received 
100  percent  of  the  Recommended  Daily  Allow- 
ances. Less  ttian  half  received  even  two-thirds 
of  the  Recommended  Daily  Allowances." 

The  bill  would  increase  funding  for  the  Nutri- 
tion Assistance  Program  [NAP]  in  Puerto  Rico 
over  baseline  in  each  of  the  4  remaining  years 
of  the  farm  bill.  The  increments  would  rise 
from  $1 1  million  in  the  first  year  to  $25  million 
in  the  fourth  year. 

In  1981,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in  Puerto 
Rico  was  replaced  by  the  NAP,  which  is  fund- 
ed on  a  block  grant  basis.  Funding  was  cut 
well  below  the  level  required  to  provide  nutri- 
tional assistance  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  In  subsequent  years, 
funding  was  frozen  or  increased  by  less  than 
baseline.  As  a  result,  poor  children  in  Puerto 
Rico  have  far  less  of  a  nutritional  safety  net  to 
reiy  upon  than  do  comparable  poor  children  in 
the  50  States,  Guam,  or  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. These  modest  increments  would  make 
a  small  step  toward  redressing  this  imbalance. 

The  bill  would  return  to  the  rule  contained  in 
the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
[OBRA]  and  eliminate  the  reduction  of  food 
stamps  for  households  reapplying  within  30 
days  of  going  off  the  program.  OBRA  1981  re- 
quired that  new  applicants  for  food  stamps 
have  their  initial  month's  benefits  prorated 
based  upon  the  day  of  the  month  that  they  ap- 
plied. OBRA  1982  extended  prorating  to  re- 
cipients whose  participation  in  the  program  is 
briefly  interrupted  tjecause  the  household,  for 
whatever  reason,  does  not  reapply  by  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  A  recent  GAO  report  rec- 
ommended this  change  back  to  the  OBRA 
1981  rule. 

GAO  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
households  suffering  short  gaps  in  benefits  re- 
main eligit)le  throughout  the  period.  Gaps  fre- 
quently result  from  State  errors,  forms  lost  or 
delayed  in  the  mail,  or  honest  misunderstand- 
ings by  household  members.  These  gaps  in 
benefits  can  force  households  to  divert  some 
of  their  rent,  mortgage,  or  utility  money  to  pay 
for  food,  leaving  them  in  danger  of  an  eviction 
or  a  utility  shutoff.  The  situation  of  recipients 
who  suffer  a  brief  gap  in  benefits  is  different 
from  that  of  new  applicants,  who  may  have 
been  living  off  of  income  for  a  job  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  tiefore  they  applied  for  food 
stamps. 

The  Drought  Relief  Act  of  1 988  enacted  this 
provision  for  migrant  farm  workers,  and  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act 
of  1988  would  have  applied  this  rule  to  all 
housefiolds. 

The  bill  woukj  exclude  all  vendor  payments 
for  housing  that  meet  the  definition  of  transi- 
tional tiousing  for  the  homeless.  None  of  these 
verxlor  paynfients  should  be  counted  against 


homeless  twuseholds  sirx;e  they  are  not,  in 
fact,  available  to  househokJs  and  cannot  be 
used  for  food.  Current  rules  count  part  of  ven- 
dor payments  of  transitional  housing  for  tfie 
homeless  in  States  that  use  certain  methods 
to  calculate  AFDC  benefits.  Homeless  house- 
holds' ability  to  receive  food  stamps  should 
not  depend  on  how  a  State  happens  to  label 
its  AFDC  benefits. 

The  bill  would  exclude  general  assistance 
[GA]  verxjor  payments  provided  for  expenses 
other  than  housing  from  consideration  as  in- 
come in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

In  all  but  a  handful  of  states,  general  assist- 
ance programs  are  primarily  local,  often  quite 
informal  efforts.  A  township  supervisor  or  a 
county  justice  may  receive  a  request  from  a 
family  for  help  with  a  particular  neetJ— a  utility 
shutoff  notice,  a  medical  procedure  that  is 
needed,  a  car  that  needs  to  be  repaired  so 
that  a  household  member  can  get  to  work, 
and  so  forth — and  to  authorize  payment  from 
local  governnrtental  funds  to  meet  that  need. 
Because  these  payments  are  sought  and  ap- 
proved for  specific  purposes,  the  supervisors, 
or  court  clerics  will  often  make  their  checks  out 
to  the  vendor  or  creditor  involved.  Although 
these  payments  are  never  in  the  household's 
hands,  and  are  not  available  to  meet  the 
household's  food  needs,  they  are  nontheless 
counted  as  available  income  to  reduce  the 
household's  food  stamps. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program's  current  rules  on 
vendor  payments  were  written  primarily  to  pre- 
vent the  wholesale  diversion  of  regular  AFDC 
tjenefits  into  vendor  payments  to  keep  them 
from  being  counted  as  income  to  food  stamp 
households.  Unfortunately,  it  was  written  to 
cover  GA  vendor  payments  as  well,  even 
though  the  same  problem  does  not  apply  with 
regard  to  GA.  Few  GA  programs  operate  on 
anything  like  a  statewide  entitlement  tiasis, 
and  GA  vendor  payments  are  made  on  behalf 
of  the  household  it  will  generally  be  Ijecause 
of  the  custom  of  the  official  making  the  pay- 
ment. 

Last  year's  farm  bill  excluded  from  consider- 
ation as  income  those  GA  vendor  payments 
made  under  State  laws  that  prohibit  making  di- 
rect payments  to  households.  In  some  jurisdic- 
tions that  routinely  provide  any  GA  relief  in  the 
form  of  vendor  payments,  however,  the  pro- 
gram is  so  informal  that  there  may  be  no  ex- 
plicit State  law  requiring  them  to  be  issued  in 
that  form.  This  provision  will  allow  these  juris- 
dictions to  respond  to  households'  legitimate 
emergencies — other  than  those  requiring 
housing  assistance — without  causing  the 
household  to  suffer  a  new  emergency  with  the 
reduction  of  their  food  stamps. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the  remain- 
ing funding  cap  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  It  would  eliminate  current  procedures  re- 
quiring USDA  to  submit  monthly  reports  to 
Congress  concerning  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram's rate  of  spending  and  the  sections  that 
authorize  the  reduction  or  cessation  of  bene- 
fits to  households  if  furKJing  is  insufficient. 

This  approach  was  proposed  last  year  by 
the  administration  as  part  of  its  recommerxJa- 
tions  for  the  farm  b\\\.  As  tbe  administration 
pointed  out,  the  cap  was  imposed  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  program's 
growth  and  utilization  were  much  harder  to 
predict.  Allotment  reductions  have  never  taken 
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place,  but  the  continued  presence  of  these 
provisions  in  tfie  act  has  caused  unnecessary 
uncertainties  on  the  part  of  both  State  admin- 
istrators and  recipierrt  households. 

Last  year's  legislation  removed  the  formal 
authorization  caps  that  had  been  in  the  law 
but  retained  the  reporting  requirements  and, 
due  to  a  technical  drafting  error,  coukj  be  read 
to  require  cessation  of  benefits  to  fwuseholds 
if  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is  de- 
layed. The  administration's  provision  would  put 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  In  tfie  same  position 
that  AFDC,  Medicakj,  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams intended  to  function  as  entitlements 
have  long  enjoyed. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  criti- 
cal and  long-overdue  legislation.  It  not  only 
honors  Mickey  Leiand,  txjt  will  ensure  tfiat  all 
of  the  children  of  America  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  reach  their  full  potential. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  important,  no  more  wor- 
thy effort  for  this  body  to  dedicate  itself  to  ttian 
protecting  tfie  children  of  this  country,  our  fu- 
ture, against  ttie  ravages  of  hunger. 
H.R.  1202 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Represeritattves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

lai  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Mickey  Leiand  Childhood  Hunger  Relief 
Acf. 

<bi  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Contents. 
See.  2.  References  to  acts. 
TITLE  I— ENSURING  ADEQUATE  FOOD 
ASSISTANCE 
Sec.   101.   Families  with  higher  shelter  ex- 
penses. 
Sec.  102.  Basic  benefit  level. 
Sec.    103.    Continuing    t)enefits    to    eligible 

households. 
Sec.    104.   Homeless  families  in   transitional 

housing. 
Sec.  105.  Improving  the  nutritional  status  of 

children  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Sec.  106.  Households  benefiting  from  general 
assistance  vendor  payments. 
TITLE  II— PROMOTING  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 

201.  Child  support  disregard. 
202.   Ch'.ld   support   payments  to  non- 
household  members. 
Vehicles  needed  to  seek  and  con- 
tinue    employment     and     for 
household  transportation. 
Sec.  204.  Vehicles  necessary*  to  carry  fuel  or 

water. 
Sec.  206.   Improving  access  to  employment 

and  training  activities. 
TITLE  m— SIMPLIFYING  THE  PROVISION 

OF  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  301.   Simplifying  the  household  defini- 
tion for  households  with  chil- 
dren and  others. 
Sec.  302.  Resources  of  households  with  dis- 
abled members. 
Sec.  303.  Assuring  adequate  funding  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 
TITLE  IV— IMPLEMENTATION  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  401.  Effective  dates. 

SEC.  2.  REFERENCES  TO  ACT& 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  references  to  "the  Act"  and  sections 
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thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 

the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et 

aeQ.)  and  the  sections  thereof. 

TTTLiE  I— ENSURING  ADEQUATE  FOOD 

ASSISTANCE 

Ml.   FAMILIES   WITH   mCH   SHELTER   EX- 


(a)  Removal  of  Cap.— The  fourth  sentence 
of  section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  (7 
U.S.C.  2014(e))  is  amended  by  striking  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "June  30". 

(b)  Transitional  Cap.— Effective  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  through  September  30,  1995.  section 
5(e).  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  fourth  sentence 
"Such  excess  shelter  expense  deduction.  In 
the  fifteen  months  ending  December  31.  1991, 
shall  not  exceed  $186  a  month  in  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  shall  not  exceed,  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  J323,  J265.  $225,  and  J137  a 
month,  respectively;  in  the  nine  months  end- 
ing September  30,  1992,  shall  not  exceed  $220 
a  month  in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  not 
exceed,  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  $382, 
$314,  $267,  and  $162  a  month,  respectively;  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  30.  1993. 
shall  not  exceed  $245  a  month  in  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  shall  not  exceed,  in  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  SUtes.  $426,  $350,  $297.  and  $181  a 
month,  respectively;  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  September  30,  1994,  shall  not  exceed 
$280  a  month  In  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
shall  not  exceed,  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
$487.  $400,  $340,  and  $207  a  month,  respec- 
tively; and  in  the  twelve  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995.  shall  not  exceed  $335  a  month 
in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  not  exceed.  In 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States,  $582,  $478,  $406, 
and  $247  a  month,  respectively.". 

8KC.  IM.  BASIC  BENEFIT  LEVEL. 

Section  3(o)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2012(o))  is 
amended  by  striking  "(4)  through"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  inserting  the  following: 

"(4)  on  October  1,  1990,  adjust  the  cost  of 
such  diet  to  reflect  103  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  thrifty  food  plan  in  the  preceding  June, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  round 
the  result  to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  incre- 
ment for  each  household  size,  (5)  on  October 
1,  1981.  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect 
IDS  and  one-third  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan  in  the  preceding  June 
(without  regard  to  the  adjustment  made 
under  clause  (4)).  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  round  the  result  to  the  nearest 
lower  dollar  Increment  for  each  household 
aiao,  (6)  on  October  1,  1992.  adjust  the  cost  of 
such  diet  to  reflect  103  and  two-thirds  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  In 
the  preceding  June  (without  regard  to  any 
previous  adjustments  made  under  clauses  (4) 
and  (5)).  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
round  the  result  to  the  nearest  lower  dollar 
increment  for  each  household  size,  (7)  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1993.  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to 
reflect  104  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  In  the  preceding  June  (without  re- 
gard to  any  previous  adjustments  made 
under  cUuses  (4).  (5)  and  (6)).  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  round  the  result  to  the 


nearest  lower  dollar  increment  for  each 
household  size.  (8)  on  October  1.  1994,  adjust 
the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect  104  and  one- 
third  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  In  the  preceding  June  (without  regard 
to  any  previous  adjustments  made  under 
clauses  (4),  (5),  (6)  and  (7)).  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  round  the  result  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  increment  for  each 
household  size,  (9)  on  October  1,  1995,  adjust 
the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect  104  and  two- 
thirds  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  in  the  preceding  June  (without  regard 
to  any  previous  adjustments  made  under 
clauses  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7)  and  (8)),  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  round  the  result  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  increment  for  each 
household  size,  and  (10)  on  October  1,  1996, 
and  on  every  October  1  thereafter,  adjust  the 
cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect  105  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  in  the  preceding 
June,  (without  regard  to  any  previous  ad- 
justments made  under  clauses  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8).  (9)  or  this  clause)  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  round  the  result  to  the  near- 
est lower  dollar  increment  for  each  house- 
hold size.". 

SEa  103.  CONTINUING  BENEFITS  TO  EUGIBLE 
HOUSEHOLDS. 

Section  8(c)(2)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2017(c)(2))  is  amended  in  subparagraph  (B)  by 
inserting  after  "following  any  period"  the 
phrase  "of  more  than  one  month  in". 

SE&  KM.  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  IN  TRANSITIONAL 
HOUSING. 

Section  5(k)(2)(F)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(k)(2)(F))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(F)  housing  assistance  payments  made  to 
a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a  household  resid- 
ing in  transitional  housing  for  the  home- 
less;". 

SEC.  105.  IMPROVING  THE  NUTRITIONAL  STATUS 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

Section  19(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2028(a)(1)(A))  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "$1,013,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing "$1,024,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  "$1,051,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing "$1,066,000,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  "$1,091,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing "$1,111,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  "$1,133,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing "$1,158,000,000". 

SEC.  lOfl.  HOUSEHOLDS  BENEFTTING  FROM  GEN- 
ERAL ASSISTANCE  VENDOR  PAY- 
MENTS. 

Section  5(k)(l)(B)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(k)(l)(B))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  a  benefit  payable  to  the  household  for 
homing  expenses,  not  including  energy  or 
utiUty-cost  assistance,  under- 

"(J)  a  State  or  local  general  assistance  pro- 
gram; or 

"(ii)  another  basic  assistance  program 
comparable  to  general  assistance  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary).". 

TITLE  n— PROMOTING  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 
SEC.  201.  CHILD  SUPPORT  DISREGARD. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2014).  as 
amended  by  sections  101  and  104  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (13)  of  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  "at  the  option"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "subsection  (m),"  and  in- 
serting "(A)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"and  (B)  the  first  $50  of  any  child  support 
payments  for  such  month  received  in  that 
month,  and  the  Hrst  $50  of  child  support  for 
each  month  received  in  that  month  if  such 
payments  were  made  by  the  absent  parent  in 
the  month  when  due.";  and 
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(2)  by  striking  subsection  (m). 

SEC.  908.  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  TO  NON- 
HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS. 

Section  5(d)(6)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(d)(6))  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
the  following:  ",  Provided.  That  child  support 
paymedts  made  by  a  household  member  to  or 
for  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
household  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Income 
of  the  household  of  the  person  making  such 
payments  if  such  household  member  was  le- 
gally obligated  to  make  such  payments,". 

SEC.  lOa,  VEHICLES  NEEDED  TO  SEEK  AND  CON- 
TINUE EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR 
HOUSEHOLD  TRANSPORTATION. 

Section  5(g)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  "$4,500"  and  inserting 
the  following:  "a  level  set  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shall  be  $4,500  through  September  30, 
1991,  and  which  shall  be  adjusted  from  $4,500 
on  October  1.  1991,  tmd  on  each  October  1 
thereafter,  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  consum- 
ers published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtls- 
tics,  for  new  cars,  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing the  preceding  June  30,  and  rounded  to  the 
nearest $50". 

SEC.  aO<  VEHICLES  NECESSARY  TO  CARRY  FUEL 
OR  WATER 

Section  5(g)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g)),  as 
amended  by  section  203,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tihe  end.  "The  Secretary  shall  exclude 
from  fiBanclal  resources  the  value  of  a  vehi- 
cle that  a  household  depends  upon  to  carry 
fuel  for  heating  or  water  for  home  use  when 
such  transported  fuel  or  water  is  the  primary 
source  of  fuel  or  water  for  the  household.". 

SEC.  »>&  IMPROVING  ACCESS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

AND  ihaining  activi  ties. 

(a)  DEPENDENT  Care  Deduction.— Section 
5(e)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is  amended  in 
clause  (1)  of  the  fourth  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  "$160  a  month  for  each  de- 
pendent;" and  inserting  "$200  a  month  for  a 
dependent  child  under  age  2  and  $175  a  month 
for  any  other  dependent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  ".  regardless  of  the  depend- 
ent's age.". 

(b)  RBIMBURSEMENTS  TO  PARTICIPANTS.— (1) 
Section  6(d)(4)(I)(i)(I)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2015(d)(4)(I)(l)(I))  is  amended  by  striking 
"$25"  and  inserting  "$75". 

(2)  Section  6(d)(4)(I)(i)(n)  of  the  Act  (7 
2015(d)(4)(I)(i)(n))  is  amended  by  striking 
"reimbursements  exceed  $160"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  and  inserting  "reim- 
bursemants  exceed  the  applicable  local  mar- 
ket rate  as  determined  by  procedures  con- 
sistent with  any  such  determination  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Individuals  subject 
to  the  program  under  this  paragraph  may 
not  be  required  to  participate  if  dependent 
care  cotts  exceed  the  limit  established  by 
the  State  agency  under  this  paragraph 
(which  Hmlt  shall  not  be  less  than  the  limit 
for  the  dependent  care  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 5(e)).". 

(C)  REtMBURSEMENTS  TO  STATE  AGENCIES.- 

Section     16(h)(3)     of     the     Act     (7     U.S.C. 
2026(h)(aD)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$25"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "dependent  care  costs)"  and  insert- 
ing "tUe  payment  made  under  section 
6(d)(4XIXl)(I)  but  not  more  than  $75  per  par- 
ticipant per  month";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "representing  $160  per 
month  per  dependent"  and  inserting  "equal 
to  the  payment  made  under  section 
6(d)(4)(IXl)(n)  but  not  more  than  the  applica- 
ble local  market  rate". 
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TITLE  m— SIMPLIFYING  THE  PROVISION 
OF  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  Ml.  SDfPUFYING  THE  HOUSEHOLD  DEFD«I- 
TION  FOR  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHSLr 
DREN  AND  OIHER8. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  3(i)  of  the  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  2012(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(2)"  and  inserting  "or  (2)"; 

(2)  by  striking  ",  or  (3)  a  parent  of  minor 
children  and  that  parent's  children"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "parents  and  children, 
or  siblings,"  and  Inserting".  Parents  and 
their  minor  children  who  live  together  and 
spouses":  and 

(3)  by  striking  ",  unless  one  of  and  all 
that  follows  through  "disabled  member". 
SEC.   S02.   RESOURCES  OF   HOUSEHOLDS   WITH 

DISABLED  MEMBERS. 
Section  5(g)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  In  the  first  sentence  "a 
member  who  is  60  years  of  age  or  older,"  and 
inserting  "an  elderly  or  disabled  member,". 

SEC.  303.  ASSinUNG  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM. 

Section  18  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2027)  is 
amended 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(1)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following  "There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act.  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  if  funds  are  appro- 
priated on  a  calendar  year  basis,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  first  such  year  shall  Include 
a  transition  quarter.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  two  sentences:  and 

(b)  by  striking  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

TITLE  IV— IMPLEMENTATION  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  401.  EFFECTIVE  DATE& 

(a)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  and  be  Implemented  on  October  1, 
1991. 

(b)  Sections,  103,  106,  201,  202.  204,  205,  301, 
and  302  shall  become  effective  and  be  imple- 
mented on  July  1,  1992. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  re- 
port to  my  (xlleagues  on  the  coming  det>ate 
on  our  nationai  defense.  That  debate  will  be 
shaped  by  two  historic  events.  The  first  is  the 
collapse  of  the  old  threats  posed  by  Mos- 
cow—militarily through  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
ottwwise  through  the  woridwide  export  of  an 
ideology  inimical  to  our  way  of  life.  The  sec- 
orxj  is  tfw  war  with  Iraq. 

Ttie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
been  conducing  sustained  and  systematic  ex- 
aminations of  these  unfolding  events.  Our  goal 
in  ttiese  examinations  has  been  twofold.  First, 
of  course,  the  committee  has  a  responsibility 
to  inform  itself  in  order  to  propose  to  ttie 
House  a  bin  authorizing  ttie  right  defense  for 
our  Nation.  But  votes  on  defense  are  among 
the  gravest  and  most  important  that  any  Menv 
ber  will  cast  So  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of 
going  beyond  the  detailed,  technical  matters 
ttiat  so  often  characterize  defense  det>ates  to 
ask  ttie  basic  policy  questions  that  would  en- 


able us  to  wori(  through  these  great  issues  to- 
gether. 

We  tiegan  more  ttian  2  years  ago  to  ap- 
proach in  this  way  the  momentous  changes 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  first  asked 
wtiat  this  new  business  of  perestroika  meant 
for  the  Soviet  military.  At  the  time,  ttie  answer 
was  not  much  and  we  said  so  in  a  report  tjy 
the  committee's  Defense  Pdcy  Panel.  But  it 
didnl  take  long  for  things  to  change.  The  com- 
mittee followed  events  ck>sely.  Members  made 
a  precedent-breaking  trip  to  ttie  Soviet  Union, 
seeing  military  installatk>ns  no  westerners, 
much  less  an  American,  had  seen  t>efore. 

During  this  period,  we  saw  attitudes  in  this 
country  change  atong  with  events.  At  first, 
there  was  a  reluctance  to  abandon  the  policies 
that  had  guided  us  for  40  years.  Our  old  poli- 
cies had  kept  the  okj  threat  at  bay  for  40 
years.  Perhaps  we  could  reconsider  them  in 
another  40,  saki  some. 

To  ottiers,  the  okJ  threat  tiad  changed  enor- 
mously, certainly  enough  to  permit  us  to  deal 
with  it  in  new  ways,  smarter  and  cheaper 
ways.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  okJ  threat 
we  were  dealing  with.  The  fiscal  year  1990 
and  1991  defense  budgets  fell  largely  into  this 
category. 

A  year  ago,  we  invited  CIA  Director  William 
H.  Webster  to  testify  on  ttie  changing  threat. 
The  question  we  asked  Judge  Wet)ster  to  ad- 
dress was  reversibility.  Leaders  could  change 
in  Moscow  and  with  them  the  policies  they 
pursued,  we  reasoned.  CouM  anottier  Stalin 
quk:kly  reconstitute  the  threat  to  Europe  that 
had  collapsed  with  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact?  Judge  Wet>ster's  answer  was  no.  The 
decline  in  the  threat  to  Europe  posed  by  the 
former  Eastem  bloc  was  in^versible.  It  was 
watershed  testimony  and  not  wekxtmed  by  all. 

Defense  Secretary  Cheney  greeted  it  with 
open  and  pdbtic  skeptKism.  And,  in  fact,  the 
circumstance  that  worried  us  all— the  retreat  of 
the  reformers  in  Moscow — may  be  happening, 
i  am  happy  to  note,  however,  tfiat  Dk*  Che- 
ney has  changed  his  mind  about  the  revers- 
ibility of  ttie  threat  from  the  Soviet  bkx:.  In  tes- 
timony tjefore  our  committee  this  year,  ttie 
Secretary  pronounced  tfie  Warsaw  Pact  dead. 

We  dkinl  have  much  time  to  celebrate  our 
victory  in  ttie  cokl  war.  Saddam  Hussein  re- 
minded us  ttiat — sadly — history  was  not  over. 
His  brutal  invaskm  of  Kuwait  triggered  revul- 
sion and,  to  ttie  surprise  of  many,  action. 
Presklent  Bush  put  together  an  international 
coalitkjn  to  oppose  ttie  invask>n. 

The  committee  responded  to  ttie  invaskm 
with  a  series  of  hearings  built  around  the  three 
main  avenues  for  resolving  the  crisis  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf:  Economk:  sanctkxis,  dipkvnacy, 
and  war.  Throughout  December,  as  Saddam's 
grip  on  Kuwait  tightened,  we  listened  to  re- 
gional experts,  military  experts,  former  dip- 
kimats,  and  government  leaders. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  hearings 
gave  ttie  House  an  examinatk>n  of  ttiese  is- 
sues unmatched  in  any  other  forum.  At  the 
end  of  these  hearings,  I  published  tivee  white 
papers  indivkluaJly  dealing  with  the  three 
means  of  resolving  the  crisis.  They  had  U/o 
purposes.  First,  my  intention  was  to  help  in- 
form the  debate  on  these  questnns  then  going 
on  in  ttie  House.  Second,  since  I  had  reached 
firm  concluskMis  myself,  I  wanted  to  express 
ttiem.  Therefore.  I  made  plain  ttiat  these  pa- 


pers represented  my  views  and  not  the  com- 
mittee's. I  rekictanlty  concluded  ttiat  ttie  eco- 
nomk: emtiargo  contained  in  ttw  UM.  sano- 
tkxB  agakist  Iraq  woiid  not  force  Saddam 
from  Kuwait  I  concfcided  ttiat  in  dipiomacy 
was  our  best  chance  to  resolve  the  cfisis  with- 
out war.  And  finally.  I  conckxtod  that  if  Sad- 
dam left  us  no  other  choice,  we  should  go  to 
war. 

I  reached  ttiis  final,  grave  conduskm  lor 
three  reasons.  First.  Itiere  was  the  magnitude 
of  problems  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein.  He 
threatened  to  place  himself  ki  a  posUxxi  to 
control  the  economk:  welfare  of  ttw  industri- 
alized worid  ttirough  virtual  control  of  aH  ttw 
Persian  Gulfs  oil.  Second,  he  threatened  to 
attain  nuclear  weapons  and  other  means  of 
mass  destructkxi.  Third,  he  threatened  to 
teach  the  new,  post-cold-war  world  ttiat  ag- 
gresskm  pays.  By  itself,  none  of  these  three 
elements  woukj  have  been  worth  going  to  war. 
Together,  it  was  a  different  story. 

My  judgment  was  that  our  forces,  allied  with 
the  o^r  members  of  ttie  anti-Iraq  ooalitnn, 
couM  liberate  Kuwait  with  a  minimum  toss  of 
allied  lives.  This  put  me  deckledty  at  ttie  opti- 
mistk:  end  of  the  spectrum  of  opinion.  Allied 
casualty  figures  in  the  tens  of  ttiousands  were 
predcted  by  many  experts. 

In  fact,  the  performance  of  our  forces  and 
their  allies  has  far  exceeded  anyone's  pre- 
dctions,  mine  included.  I  want  to  pause  here 
a  moment  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  tritxte  to  ttie 
men  and  women  wtw  have  won  ttiis  great  vic- 
tory. Their  bravery,  their  intelligence,  ttieir 
competence,  and  their  dedk»txxi  have  carried 
ttie  day. 

Too  often  we  focus  on  ttie  things  ttiat  go 
wrong  in  our  enormous  undertaking  to  provkte 
for  ttie  natxxial  defense.  Today  we  can  proud- 
ly acknowledge  ttiat  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  have  performed  brilliantly. 

And  It  does  not  detract  from  ttiat  perform- 
ance to  note  ttiat  ttiis  House  and  ttie  Corv 
gress  played  a  part  in  providing  Itiem  the  tools 
to  win  this  war.  I'm  not  thinking  tiere  so  much 
of  tanks  and  planes  purchased  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  I'm  thinking  of  the  Goklwater-Nchols 
Act.  That  legislatton  provkled  ttie  directnn  and 
the  means  for  the  services  to  work  togettter  in 
a  way  that  seemed  to  have  escaped  ttiem  in 
all  the  years  since  Worid  War  II. 

In  Desert  Storm,  an  Army  operatkxial  com- 
mander preskJed  over  a  massive — and  mas- 
sively effective — air  campaign  ttiat  ttiankiully 
altowed  our  ground  forces  to  roH  up  a  demor- 
alized enemy  with  minimum  casualties. 

Whk:h  brings  us  to  wtiere  we  are  today. 
How  are  we  to  understand  ttiese  momentous 
events  and  what  they  mean  for  our  nattonal 
security?  Many  of  ttie  oM  threats  are  gone 
arxJ  our  defense  establistiment  is  going  to 
shrink.  But  Saddam  Hussein  ttas  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  still  a  dangerous  worfcL  The 
questkxi  tiefore  us  is  how  to  match  our  real 
strengths  to  the  real  threats  we  face  in  this 
new  era  to  get  a  defense  that  fits  our  nature. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  lias 
begun  a  series  of  hearings  designed  to  begin 
answering  ttiis  central  question. 

Judge  Webster  has  agreed  to  return  to  the 
topic  of  the  Soviet  threat  partKulaity  in  Kgtit  at 
the  fact  that  MikhaH  Gorbachevs  most  for- 
ward-tooking  reform  poUcies  do  seem  to  be  in 
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retreat  Additionally,  we  will  hear  testimony 
from  ttie  CIA  on  potential  threats  elsewhere. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  during  the 
long  txxJget  agreement  negotiations,  Secretary 
Cheney  suggested  wtiat  we've  come  to  call 
the  25-percent  builddown.  That  has  tjecome 
shorthand  for  the  shrinking  of  our  forces  in  the 
face  of  a  declining  Soviet  bloc  threat.  We  have 
identified  five  vital  categories  of  spending  that 
should  tell  the  story  of  the  tMJild  down.  They 
are  force  structure,  readiness,  overhead, 
equipment  rTX)demization,  and  research  and 
devetopment.  We  have  asked  the  Congres- 
sk>nal  Budget  OfTice  to  examine  the  Defense 
Department's  5-year  sperxJing  plan  and  tell  us 
wtiat  ttiey  tiave  learned  at)out  the  build  down 
implicitty  and  otherwise. 

We  will  also  be  asking  the  Department  for  a 
tietter  urxJerstanding  of  the  t)ase  force  of  the 
future  ttiat  Secretary  Cheney  and  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Chairman  Gen.  Colin  Powell  sketched 
in  briefly  for  us.  We'd  also  like  to  know  what 
lessons  of  the  Iraq  war  are  now  tie\ng  factored 
In. 

As  I  mentk)ned  eariier,  Goldwater-Nlchols 
seems  to  have  paid  tiandsome  dividends.  We 
plan  two  hearings  to  explore  the  implications 
of  the  fact  that  for  pertiajjs  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II,  all  of  our  services  are  fighting 
the  same  war  at  the  same  time.  One  of  those 
hearings  will  tackle  ttie  basic  question  of 
wtiettier  the  present  allocation  of  roles  and 
mcssions  among  the  services  will  continue  to 
provide  the  right  defense  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  raging  debates  in  the  defense 
community  lor  the  last  decade  could  be  cap- 
sulized  as  military  reformers  versus  the  Penta- 
gon. Military  reformers  have  generally  favored 
more  inrrovation  In  tactics  and  less  sophistica- 
tion txil  greater  numtiers  in  weapons.  The  Iraq 
war  is  being  touted  by  some  as  the  vindication 
of  high  techrK>logy.  We'll  ask  in  a  heanng  what 
ttie  lessons  really  are  for  this  continuing  de- 
bate. 

In  that  same  vein,  some  people  have  been 
surprised  that  these  high-technology  wonders 
worked  at  all,  so  used  are  they  to  stories 
atXMJt  weapons  failures.  We'll  probe  to  dis- 
cover what  worthed  and  why,  and  try  to  get  at 
why  some  are  shocked  that  anything  did. 

One  of  ttie  higtvtechnology  worxlers  that 
worked  was  the  Patriot  missile.  It  knocked 
Scud  after  Scud  out  of  the  sky.  We'll  want  to 
know  wtiat  this  ballistk;  missile  success  story 
means  for  SDI.  We'll  also  want  to  acknowl- 
edge that  wtiile  that  was  the  good  news  about 
ttie  Scuds,  ttiere  was  t>ad  news,  as  well.  We 
had  a  devil  of  a  time  finding  them  on  the 
grourxf  in  a  relatively  small  corner  of  Iraq 
What  does  this  mean  for  our  ability  to  use  the 
B-2  to  find  mobile  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
Unkxi?  Well  have  a  tiearing  to  exptore  that 
question. 

Another  great  success  story  of  the  war  was 
the  people  who  fought  it,  our  men  and — to  a 
greater  extent  ttian  ever  before  m  our  his- 
tory— our  women  in  uniform.  Our  senior  mili- 
tary leaders  have  repeatedly  sakl  ttie  All  Vol- 
unteer Force  was  producing  the  best  quality 
force  in  their  memory  and  Desert  Storm 
proved  it.  But  questk>ns  have  arisen  about  the 
future.  Sonne  are  asking  how  the  Iraq  war  will 
ptey  at  the  recruiting  station.  Will  our  bnght 
young  high  school  graduates  hesitate  when  it 
seems  that  the  job  skills  they  want  from  the 


miitary  will  be  tested  on  a  real  battlefield?  We 
intend  to  examine  recruiting  in  light  of  the  Op- 
eratron  Desert  Storm  experience. 

The  war  has  raised  anew  another  nagging 
question  about  the  All  Volunteer  Force:  Does 
such  a  force  necessarily  mean  that  the  poor 
and  minorities  bear  too  much  of  the  burden 
defending  our  country?  We've  again  asked  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  examine  the 
racial  and  economic  makeup  of  the  force  to 
see  what  that  might  suggest  for  the  future. 

We  will  examine  the  operation  of  the  total 
force  policy  for  employing  combat  forces  from 
the  Reserve  components.  We  will  ask  if  it  is 
really  possible  to  expect  early  deployment  of 
comt^at  Reserves  and  what  this  means  for  the 
future  mix  of  Reserve  and  Active  Forces. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  full 
agenda.  We  invite  the  help  and  attention  of 
our  colleagues  as  we  wori<  together  to  find  a 
defense  that  fits  our  future. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  use  most  of 
my  time  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
is  going  to  have  a  much  shorter  special 
order.  I  did  not  even  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, but  out  of  courtesy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  let  the  gen- 
tleman change  the  order  of  business 
with  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  ED- 
WAUDS  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALL  VOLUNTARY  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  ED- 
w.^RDS  of  Texas).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  this  House.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  many, 
many  years.  He  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  Americans  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  of  great  Amer- 
icans, we  have  all  been  thinking  and 
speaking  a  lot  recently  about  those 
great  Americans,  our  volunteer  en- 
listed personnel,  now  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  around  the  World, 
Oui'  armed  services  have  relied  on  an 
all-volunteer  enlistment  for  almost 
two  decades  now.  Yes,  it  has  been  al- 
most that  long  since  we  relied  on  the 
draft. 

At  the  time  when  we  shifted  from  the 
draft  to  an  all-volunteer  service,  there 
was  understandable  concern  that, 
frankly,  it  was  not  going  to  work. 

Well,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  all-vol- 
unteer Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rines, have  not  only  not  failed,  but  are 
working   out   far   better   than   anyone 


could  have  ever  believed  back  then. 
Just  look  at  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  what  is  happening  today.  Those 
young  men  and  women  from  all  of  the 
branches  of  our  armed  services  are  the 
best  trained,  best  equipped,  most  moti- 
vated, and  patriotic  young  men  and 
women  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  be  honest.  It 
was  not  always  this  way  in  the  short 
history  of  the  all-volunteer  military. 
Just  13  years  ago  pay  and  benefits  in 
our  nulitary  were  so  bad  that  many  of 
our  servicemen's  dependents  had  to 
subsist  on  food  stamps.  How  degrading 
that  was  for  those  young  people  who 
wanted  to  serve  in  the  defense  of  our 
great  Nation.  We  lost  many  of  our 
brightiest  young  men  and  women  to  the 
higher  paying  private  sector  and, 
frankly,  we  just  did  not  have  a  real 
cross-eection  of  America  serving  in  our 
Nation's  defense. 

Can  anyone  imagine  that  force,  that 
All-Volunteer  Force  of  just  13  years 
ago,  doing  in  the  Persian  Gulf  what  our 
troopa  today  are  just  finishing? 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
military  success  on  the  battlefield  is 
good  morale  among  the  troops,  the 
kind  of  great  morale  we  saw  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  today,  but  surely  did  not  see 
13  short  years  ago. 

So,  what  has  happened?  What 
brought  about  this  tremendously  im- 
pressive change  in  our  military? 

We  all  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. This  Congress  and  President 
Reagan  joined  together  to  raise  pay 
scales  and  benefits  for  our  troops  to 
the  point  that  they  did  not  have  to 
choose  between  serving  their  country 
and  providing  their  families  with  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living.  We  gave  them 
a  peacetime  GI  bill,  and  with  it  the 
promise  of  a  better  career  after  they 
and  their  fannilies  had  left  the  mili- 
tary. In  short,  we  met  our  commit- 
ments to  our  troops,  and  today.  God 
bless  them,  they  are  meeting  their 
commitments  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  direct  connection  between  good 
troop  morale  and  adequate  pay  and 
benefits,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  their 
connection  to  the  ability  of  our  armed 
services  to  recruit  fine,  young  men  and 
women  for  our  all-volunteer  military 
today.  We  are  able  to  enlist  such  prom- 
ising volunteers  mainly  because  our 
military  recruiters  have  traditionally 
been  able  to  go  on  to  high  school  cam- 
puses and  inform  these  young  men  and 
women  of  the  opportunities,  the  great 
opportjunities,  that  the  all-volunteer 
miltiary  offers  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today  not 
only  tjo  point  out  this  important  fact, 
but  to  alert  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  this  access  to  high  school 
campuses,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  our 
all-volunteer  military,  is  now  under  at- 
tack by  some  school  boards  in  this 
countfy  of  ours.  I  say  with  the  greatest 
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regret  that  some  school  boards  have  in 
fact  gone  out  of  their  way  to  obstruct 
our  nulitary  recruiters'  access  to  their 
cajTipuses. 

I  have  seen  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  such  school  boards  in  California. 
They  not  only  attack  recruitment  for 
voluntary  service  in  the  military,  they 
seem  to  attack  the  very  idea  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  whether  manned  volun- 
tarily or  through  a  draft.  These  school 
boards  obviously  see  spending  on  de- 
fense as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  more 
or  less  say  that  in  the  resolutions  they 
have  adopted.  That  is  what  they  seem 
to  infer.  To  my  mind,  the  language  em- 
ployed in  these  resolutions  is  abso- 
lutely outrageous.  Rather  than  viewing 
the  pay  and  benefits  provided  to  our 
troops  as  something  that  allows  them 
to  serve  their  country  and  still  have  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  and  a  sub- 
sequent career  in  the  civilian  sector, 
one  of  these  resolutions  instead  states 
that  such  benefits  are  only  a  lure,  for 
young  people  to  join  the  Armed  Forces. 

D  1310 

Another  of  the  resolutions  claims 
that,  despite  the  recent  congressional 
debate  and  authorization  of  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  military  force  to  liberate 
Kuwait,  the  President  failed  to  let  the 
Congress  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  simply  false,  and 
we  all  know  it.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  members  of  school  boards 
such  as  these  who  support  such  resolu- 
tions are  simply  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  believe  the 
efforts  to  stop  military  recruiters  in 
arranging  talks  and  meetings  on  cam- 
puses are  just  another  part  of  their 
long-term,  antidefense  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  as  constitu- 
tional, the  legislation  that  I  introduced 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  deny  Fed- 
eral educational  benefits  to  those 
young  men  who  failed  to  register  for 
service  if  needed  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. In  the  test  of  that  program, 
which  is  now  working  so  well,  the 
courts  held  that  such  benefits  are  not  a 
constitutional  right,  but  a  benefit  pro- 
vided by  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  if  I  could  just  to 
share  this  special  order  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
because  it  is  my  State  that  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  ashamed,  disgusted 
with  this  type  of  thing.  It  started  with 
the  city  of  Arietta  up  north  declaring 
themselves  a  safehouse  or  a  safe  zone 
for  deserters. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  They  said 
draft  dodger,  but  of  course  there  is  no 
draft;  there  never  will  be  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  gentleman  and  I 
both  know  that. 


We  have  too  successful  a  volunteer 
army. 

Well,  that  entire  city  council  is  now 
under  a  recall.  The  townspeople  went 
absolutely  ballistic  at  the  thought  of 
their  town  being  so  disgraced.  Arietta 
has  a  great  Navy  history.  It  used  to  be 
a  Navy  station  there  during  World  War 
II,  and  that  is  where  they  worked  out 
ILS,  instrument  landing  system,  be- 
cause they  have  such — I  think  it  is  the 
second  foggiest  county  in  the  United 
States. 

Well,  the  fog  in  their  brains  is  not 
like  the  clear  fog  that  rolls  in  there  in 
the  nighttime  because  the  people  rose 
up  and  had  the  whole  city  council, 
within  48  hours,  reverse  its  asinine 
safe-city-for-deserters  thing.  Most  of 
them  went  on  camera  and  apologized 
profusely. 

Now  we  have  San  Francisco  declaring 
itself  a  safe  city  for  deserters.  I  think 
they  are  in  the  process  of  rescinding 
that.  If  they  do  not,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gallegly],  has  a  bill  in  to  deny  them 
all  Federal  funds  until  they  reverse 
this  insult  to  our  men  and  women  serv- 
ing throughout  the  world. 

But  now  comes  the  school  board — I 
did  not  know  it  until  the  gentleman 
told  me  this,  and  I  am  an  immediate 
instant  cosponsor  of  the  gentleman's 
legislation,  I  am  with  him  on  this  reso- 
lution—Oakland, and  what  is  the  other 
school  board,  San  Francisco  itself? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  San 
Francisco,  adding  insult  to  injury,  they 
want  to  make  their  city  safe  for  desert- 
ers, of  which  we  have  hardly  zero.  I 
think  we  could  count  them  on  one  hand 
for  this  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  operation  or  Proven  Force  in 
the  northern  border  of  Iraq. 

It  is  just  so  depressing.  Here  is  what 
I  want  to  do,  I  want  to  add  to  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

This  morning,  I  kept  the  TVs  on, 
CNN  on  one  set  and  one  of  the  net- 
works on  the  other.  I  happened  to  have 
CBS  on.  I  am  awakened  early  this 
morning  by  Dan  Rather's  voice  about  6. 
He  is  in  Kuwait  City.  Given  the  time 
difference,  it  is  late  morning  there,  but 
it  looked  like  early  morning  because  of 
the  oil  smoke  combined  with  the  early 
morning  mist.  This  is  what  he  said,  and 
as  groggy  as  I  was,  I  think  I  pretty  well 
memorized  it.  He  said,  "I  can't  say 
enough  about  the  professionalism  of 
these  young  men  and  women.  You 
know,  I  had  two  younger  journalists," 
now  brace  yourself,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
"come  up  to  me  and  say,  'You  know.  I 
thought  our  military  services  were  for 
people  who  couldn't  do  anything  else, 
but  I  really  had  to  relook  at  this.  It  has 
turned  me  around.' " 

Then  he  says,  'Another  young  jour- 
nalist came  up  to  me  and  said,  "I 
thought  people   in   the   military   were 


usually    losers.    But    I    guess    I    was 
wrong." 

Well.  I  will  tell  you,  there  is  not  a 
single  journalist  job  in  this  country 
that  is  as  good  as  being  a  commander 
of  an  Abrams  tank  or  being  a  gtinship 
pilot  on  an  Apache  or  a  Marine  Corps 
gunship.  It  sure  as  heck  is  not  equal  to 
being  an  F-18  or  a  Harrier  pilot  or  an 
A-6  pilot  or  a  Tomcat  pilot  or  an  F-Hl- 
E  or  F  pilot,  or  an  F-117  Stealth  pilot 
or  a  B-52-G  bomber  pilot,  certainly  not 
equal  to  being  an  F-15  E:agle  pilot  or  an 
F-16  Falcon  pilot.  I  hope  I  have  not  left 
anybody  out,  because  I  watched  them 
all  refueling  from  the  sky  just  a  few 
days  ago.  This  is  the  finest  force  of 
male  and  female  enlisted,  NCO,  and  of- 
ficer personnel  that  we  have  ever  field- 
ed. 

When  the  film  starts  to  come  in.  not 
only  of  our  marines  rapelling  on  the 
roof  of  the  American  embassy  and  like 
the  great  i ualition  forces  like  the  Brits 
rapelling  irom  their  hehi.i>ptera  down 
to  retake  a  British  emba.ssy.  but  the 
professional  and  courteous  way  they 
handled  the  press,  referring  to  every- 
body as  "Sir,'  the  way  they  handled 
these  prisoners,  stroking  their  faces, 
trying  to  clean  their  facial  wounds. 
telling  them  to  calm  down,  that  they 
would  not  be  hurt,  and  then  feeding 
them. 

And  of  course,  they  are  no  different 
than  the  people  in  Vietnam.  They  were 
not  all  druggies. 

Do  you  know  what  Regis  Philbin  said 
this  morning?  He  is  a  conservative,  he 
has  to  keep  it  in  the  closet  most  of  the 
time  because  of  the  weirdness  of  tele- 
vision. He  comes  on  and  he  turns  to  his 
lovely  cohost.  Kathy  Lee.  and  he  says. 
"You  know,  Hollywood  is  going  to  have 
to  eat  a  lot  here."  This  is  Notre  Dame- 
Regis  Philbin.  my  pal;  he  says,  "What 
has  Hollywood  been  telling  us  for  20 
years?  In  every  movie  they  have  put 
out?  Except  for  something  like  Red 
Dawn.'  Hunt  for  Red  October,'  things 
like  that,  things  like  John  Milius  pro- 
duces like  'Flight  of  the  Intruder."  he 
said.  "In  most  films  the  officers  are 
portrayed  as  blustering  fools,  the 
NCO's  are  psychos,  and  the  enlisted 
people  are  drug  addicts." 

You  had  better  believe  Hollywood  Is 
gomg  to  have  to  write  some  new  sce- 
narios and  scripts.  Walt  until  we  learn 
about  the  Special  Oi>erations  people 
bailing  out  at  night  all  over  the  place 
to  secure  roads  and  bridgeheads  and  to 
observe  the  traffic  up  and  down  the 
Baghdad  road. 

We,  through  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion, are  going  to  wake  up  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  school  boards  because 
some  of  the  finest  young  men  In  this 
country,  not  as  careers  either,  but  to 
spend  a  productive  4  or  5  years,  like  the 
young  lady  I  talked  to  in  one  of  the  In- 
telligence units  last  week  over  In  Tur- 
key. She  said,  "I  only  planned  to  spend 
4  years  in.  I  thought  it  was  the  best 
way  I  could  serve  my  country  before 
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college.  Now  I  am  staylnsr  on  as  a  civil- 
ian technical  adviser  for  some  of  these 
complicated  computer  operations  that 
Intelligence  people  use." 

Now,  I  commend  my  marine  col- 
leagrue,  the  gentleman  fi-om  New  York 
State  [Mr.  Solomon],  for  again  taking 
the  lead  as  he  has  on  all  of  these  issues 
where  students  try  to  avoid — on  Fed- 
eral loans,  that  was  the  best  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned — Federal  loans. 
some  of  them  ducking  these  loans  and 
refusing  to  register  for  maybe  a  major 
conflict  to  serve  the  country,  where 
the  country  might  need  them. 

I  do  not  know  when  we  are  coming 
back  again;  I  believe  it  is  next  Tues- 
day; but  let  us  circulate  this  and  get 
about  218  signatures  very  quickly  to 
send  a  message  to  that  beautiful  city 
named  after  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
its  sister  city  across  the  bay,  and  get 
their  heads  straight. 

They  ought  to  be  hanging  their  heads 
in  shame,  the  way  even  the  Dan 
Bather's  are  coming  around  to  realize 
they  were  wrong  about  the  quality  of 
young  people  serving,  and  as  far  as  the 
officer  corps,  every  one  of  them  from 
Colin  Powell  to  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
they  all  received  their  training  in  Viet- 
nam. These  are  the  same  officers  who 
took  it  on  the  chin  who  are  now  the 
conunanders  in  Desert  Storm  and  Prov- 
en Force. 

This  country  is  behind  them,  and  we 
are  going  to  see  parades  when  they 
come  back.  And  missing  man  forma- 
tions overhead. 

We  had  better  get  those  prisoners 
back.  too.  They  are  going  to  tell  sto- 
ries that  will  curl  the  hair  of  the  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco  school  board 
members. 

God  bless  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  extremely  cogent  re- 
marks. I  know  the  gentleman  was  over 
in  Saudi  Arabia  just  after  I  was  there. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
some  of  our  troops,  with  a  real  cross- 
section  of  America,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  these  young  men 
and  women. 

You  know  what?  It  did  not  matter 
whether  they  came  from  the  Bronx  in 
New  York,  or  from  Ohio  or  California. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  had  signed 
up  for  the  peacetime  GI  bill  and  where 
looking  forward  to  completing  their 
higher  education  after  serving  their 
Nation  In  the  Armed  Forces.  That  is 
why  I  became  so  upset  when  I  read 
these  resolutions  by  the  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  school  boards  that  say 
that  no  directory  information  may  be 
given  to  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  National 
Guard,  or  Reserve  unit.  The  recruiters 
cannot  even  come  on  the  campus  and 
Bit  down  alongside  recruiters  from 
IBM.  OE.  and  other  corporations  and 
offer  career  guidance  to  these  young 
people.  They  are  simply  banned.  That 


is  why  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion now  that  says  that  any  school  dis- 
trict that  denies  our  armed  services  ac- 
cess to  the  campuses  for  voluntary  re- 
cruitment purposes  will  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  Federal  loans.  Federal 
grants,  or  Federal  funds. 

D  1320 

In  fact,  I  will  be  introducing  that  leg- 
islation in  a  few,  short  minutes,  and  let 
me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  tremendously  successful, 
all-voluntary  military  force  we  see  so 
victorious  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that 
there  are  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
try that  do  not  permit  our  military  to 
come  on  their  campuses  for  recruit- 
meat  puri)oses? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  do  indeed  say  just 
that.  These  two  school  districts  have 
passed  resolutions  to  effectively  ban 
our  recruiters  from  coming  on  their 
campuses.  Worse  than  that,  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  Oakland  School  Board 
urges  other  school  districts  across  the 
country,  let's  say  districts  in  your 
State  and  in  my  State  of  New  York,  to 
do  the  same  thing.  They  go  to  say, 
"Further  be  it  resolved  that  the  board 
of  education  encourages  parents,  stu- 
dents and  school  employees  to  attend 
the  national  mobilization  against  this 
war  in  the  Middle  East  on  January  26, 
199L" 

I  have  to  say  that's  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  their 
response  to  the  brave  young  men  and 
women  who  did  such  a  magnificent  job 
in  the  Middle  East  is  to  say,  "We  don't 
want  to  be  able  to  recruit  other  young 
men  and  young  women  to  do  similar 
kinds  of  jobs  in  the  future." 

The  gentleman  knows  the  thing  that 
has  impressed  me,  I  think  as  much  as 
anything  else,  is  watching  this  war  on 
television  and  seeing  these  people  who 
are  privates  and  corporals;  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  well  down  the  military 
ladder,  who  come  on  and  talk  on  tele- 
vision, and  they  are  as  articulate  as  we 
would  ever  want  to  hear  young  people 
be.  I  mean  we  have  absolutely  tremen- 
dous young  people  who  have  sacrificed 
a  portion  of  their  lives  in  order  to  serve 
their  country,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appalling  if  we 
have  school  districts  in  this  country 
who  are  suggesting  that  that  is  a  less 
than  honorable  thing  to  do  and  do  not 
want  the  schools  to  be  used  as  a  place 
where  military  recniiters  can  come  and 
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at  least  tell  young  people  about  the  op- 
portunities that  are  available  to  them 
in  the  military. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  gentleman's 
legislation  will  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately. It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  pretty 
good  vehicle  for  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments along  the  way  here  on  the  House 
floor,  and  we  will  find  out  how  some  of 
our  coQeagues  feel  about  this  issue,  but 
it  is  absolutely  incredible  to  me  that 
we  should  even  have  an  issue  like  this 
arise,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  for  his  remarks, 
and  let  me  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  serves  with  me  on  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules,  a  very  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  and  I  thank  him  for  taking 
the  lead  on  this  issue. 

Scriptures  tell  us  that  greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  a  friend.  There  is  no  one  in  America 
today,  indeed  there  is  no  one  on  the 
planet  today,  that  we  should  honor 
more  than  those  men  and  women  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  allied  forces  to 
end  the  raping,  and  the  pillaging  and 
the  murder  that  was  going  on  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Last  evening  the  television  broad- 
casts ia  Israel  began  with  these  words: 
"God  bless  America."  Indeed  we  would 
not  be  celebrating  the  peace  that  we 
have  ualess  men  and  women  were  will- 
ing to  wear  the  uniform,  and  for  school 
teachera  anyplace,  for  any  school  board 
member  anyplace,  to  even  think  about 
living  in  this  free  land  and  turning 
their  back  on  those  who  are  willing  to 
defend  us  and  keep  us  fi-ee  is  the  ut- 
most expression  of  contempt,  and,  in- 
deed if  they  had  any  self-respect,  they 
ought  to  resign.  They  should  not  be  in 
a  position  of  authority,  in  a  position  of 
leadership,  before  our  children.  If  their 
value  system  is  such  that  they  respect 
rape,  murder,  pillage  and  killing,  more 
to  peace  and  fi^edom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  the  con- 
versation here  on  the  floor  where  some 
people  were  talking  about  where  we 
had  moved  in  to  end  that  sort  of  car- 
nage tluit  was  going  on,  when  some 
people  said  that  It  brought  tears  to 
their  eyes  that  America  would  move  in 
such  a  manner.  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
one could  watch  the  faces  on  television 
last  night  of  those  people  that  were 
freed,  as  they  stood  there  trying  to  ex- 
plain it  and  the  tears  rolling  down 
their  cheeks.  "Thank  you,  thank  you 
for  America,"  and  even  Dan  Rather 
was  choked  up  imderstandlng  the  fact 
that  what  f^edom  really  means  to  peo- 
ple that  had  it  denied  them. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  tears  shed,  it 
should  not  be  tears  shed  because  Amer- 
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ica came  to  their  defense.  The  tears 
should  now  be  shed  for  the  rejoicing 
that  the  raping  is  ending,  and  that  the 
killing  is  ending  and  that  indeed  a  na- 
tion is  once  again  freed. 

A  recent  leading  ambassador  in  the 
Middle  East  said  to  me  within  the  last 
24  hours:  "Never  before  has  the  United 
States  been  in  such  a  position  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  the 
utmost  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
Arab  world,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish 
world.  It  has  the  trust  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Arab  world,  it  has  the  confidence 
of  the  Jewish  world,  because  of  what 
America  did  in  this  crisis." 

President  Bush's  words  are  inad- 
equate to  communicate  the  tremen- 
dous capacity  that  he  expressed  in  this 
manner,  and  indeed  we  should  honor 
him  for  it,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  resolution,  and  I  just  point  out 
again  how  fl-ightenlng  it  is  of  those  on 
the  left  that  do  not  appreciate  freedom, 
who  do  not  respect  democracy,  who  do 
not  teach  our  values  and  even  have 
contempt  for  what  we  are  doing.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  his  leadership  on 
this,  and  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say 
before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
respect  the  opinions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEIwen],  and  I  thank 
him  so  much  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  one  reason  I  am 
here  today  on  the  floor  speaking  about 
how  I  am  going  to  introduce  this  legis- 
lation, making  it  clear  that  Federal  aid 
would  be  cut  off,  is  that  I  came  from  a 
small  town.  I  know  that  often  at  school 
board  meetings  only  10  to  15  people 
show  up.  I  know  that  school  board 
members  can  often  be  elected  by 
maybe  15  or  20  people  out  of  a  voting 
population  of  several  thousands,  and  I 
want  to  send  the  message  to  the  people 
back  home,  to  let  them  know  that  such 
resolutions  are  being  pushed  by  some 
school  board  members,  and  that  if  they 
have  school  boards  that  are  passing 
this  kind  of  legislation,  they  ought  to 
stand  up  and  throw  them  out  or  they 
are  going  to  have  their  Federal  aid 
funds  cut  o^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  announce 
that  I  have  the  bipartisan  sponsorship 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]  and,  of  course, 
of  the  gentleman  fi-om  California  [Mr. 
DORNAN]  who  just  spoke  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  sum  up  by 
saying  that  this  bill  is  critical  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  kind  of  tremen- 
dously successftil,  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force  we  see  so  victorious  today  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It's  critical  to  keep- 
ing that  force  ready,  keeping  it  pre- 
pared for  victory  again,  if  necessary,  at 
some  time  in  the  future.  I  would  invite 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzoj]  and  myself  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  enact  this  legisla- 


tion, which  will  do  so  much  to  main- 
tain the  morale  and  preparedness  of 
the  victorious  Armed  Forces  we  see 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fi-om  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  for  step- 
ping aside  to  allow  me  these  few  min- 
utes to  Introduce  this  legislation. 


JUDGE  CLYDE  BROWN  WELLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Florida  [Mr.  HUTTO]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
in  my  congressional  district  the  new 
Choctawhatchee  high-rise  bridge  will 
be  opened  and  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Judge  Clye  Brown  Wells  of  De 
Funiak  Springrs,  FL.  The  Florida  Legis- 
lature rightly  has  named  the  bridge  in 
his  honor.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  thousands  of  others. 

Judge  Clyde  Brown  Wells  was  bom 
and  raised  on  a  farm  in  northwest  Flor- 
ida. He  graduated  from  Chlpola  Junior 
College  with  an  A.A.  degree,  Florida 
State  University  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
government,  and  the  University  of 
Florida  College  of  Law  with  a  juris  doc- 
torate degree.  Clyde  B.  Wells  was  a 
United  States  Army  veteran  who 
served  in  the  Korean  campaign  and  was 
decorated.  He  had  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation,  Good  Conduct  Medal, 
and  the  Commendation  Medal. 

Judge  Wells  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  all  Florida  courts  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  He  served  as  assistant 
State  attorney  and  represented  various 
coimty  and  city  governing  bodies. 

He  was  serving  his  17th  year  as  cir- 
cuit court  judge  for  the  first  judicial 
circuit,  comprised  of  Escambia, 
Okaloosa,  Santa  Rosa  and  Walton 
Counties,  when  he  was  accidentally 
killed.  For  this  position,  he  ran  and 
won  a  contested  race  and  was  never 
again  challenged  for  the  judgeship. 

Judge  Wells  was  an  avid  outdoors- 
man  and  strongly  believed  in  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  He  pur- 
sued the  hunting  of  birds  and  quail  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  He  was  a 
rosarian  from  February  through  No- 
vember, holding  membership  in  the 
Mobile  Rose  Society.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  city  and  county  civic  projects. 
He  held  active  membership  in  the 
chamber  of  conmierce  and  Lions  Inter- 
national. He  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  athletic  program  at  Walton  Senior 
High  School,  hosting  social  events  for 
the  football  team.  His  support  and  en- 
couragement led  nimierous  youths, 
who  might  never  have  done  so,  to  go  on 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  As 
an  avid  Gator  fan.  he  spotted  potential 
talent  for  University  of  Florida  re- 
cruits. 

Clyde  Wells  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
child  welfare,  always  placing  children 
who  came  before  him  in  the  best  pos- 


sible situation,  unswayed  by  emotional 
appeals.  A  favorite  volunteer  service 
was  reading  to  children's  groups  at  the 
public  library  and  always  in  his  home. 

Judge  Wells  had  a  deep  devotion  to 
family,  even  his  extensive,  extended 
family,  friends  and  acquaintances,  giv- 
ing unreservedly  of  his  time,  energy 
and  legal  expertise  to  all  who  sought 
it.  At  the  same  time,  he  expected  that 
his  help  would  be  returned,  not  in  grat- 
itude to  himself,  but  in  responsible 
citizenship. 

Clyde  Wells  enjoyed  people,  often 
hosting  a  party  for  the  bar.  the  local 
football  team  or  the  Florida  Gator 
Boosters  at  his  home. 

Judge  Wells'  strong  belief  of  law  and 
order  has  brought  him  respect  through- 
out the  State,  and  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  made  him  a  popular  after-dinner 
speaker. 

Clyde  B.  Wells  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Esteena  Kry  Wells,  one  son.  Kelvin 
Clyde  Wells,  who  is  presently  employed 
with  the  State's  attorney  in  Shallmar, 
FL.  and  a  daughter,  Kelly  Elizabeth 
Wells,  who  is  a  senior  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa,  AL.  The 
Wells  family  resides  in  DeFunlak 
Springs,  FL. 

LeDon  Anchors  sunmied  it  up  best 
when  he  said, 

Judg-e  Wells'  infectious  sense  of  humor 
made  the  legal  system  run  better  for  he  al- 
ways reminded  us  that  none  of  us  were  quite 
as  Important  as  we  thought. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Clyde  B.  Wells 
Bridge  across  Choctawhatchee  Bay 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  one  who  did  so 
much  for  his  family,  his  community, 
and  his  Nation. 


UPDATING  A  LATE  TOUR  OF  NATO 
BASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fix)m 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  out  of  the  country  for  11 
days  and  just  got  back  last  Monday.  I 
was  doing  a  tour  of  NATO  bases  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Intelligence  Committees,  moving  clos- 
er and  closer  to  the  gulf  operation.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  not  able  to  get  to 
Saudi  Arabia  because  there  Is  an  em- 
ba^rgo  upon  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  going  there  except  in  very 
small,  select  groups.  This  is  a  policy 
that  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dick 
Cheney,  implemented,  and  which  I 
completely  support.  When  the  news 
media  whines  and  complains  about 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  them,  they 
ought  to  be  advised  that  we  elected 
Members  of  Congress  also  have  restric- 
tions imposed  on  us.  It  is  proper  when 
there  is  a  war  going  on.  I  expect  the 
embargo  on  Members  will  be  lifted 
within  hours,  if  it  hasn't  been  already. 
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However,  I  was  able  on  my  NATO  trip 
to  get  to  a  forward  operating  base,  a 
combat  base  Involved  in  supporting  our 
efforts  in  Desert  Storm.  This  was  a  to- 
tally separate  operation  supported  by 
U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  USAFE.  It 
even  had  a  different  operational  name. 
It  was  called  Operation  Proven  Force. 
and  the  story  will  be  released  on  this 
soon. 

What  an  incredible  adjunct  this  was 
to  central  command,  whose  principal 
air  assets  are  drawn  from  our  Navy 
carriers  and  from  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  in  which  I  served  three  dec- 
ades ago  here  in  the  United  States.  And 
glorious  has  been  the  performance  of 
all  these  commands.  But  USAFE  con- 
tributed in  the  north  and  I  believe  was 
responsible  for  flushing  out  all  of  the 
remaining  Iraqi  fighters  into  Iran. 
where  they  are  probably  confiscated 
forever. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  excellent 
things  that  I  learned  on  this  trip.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  fly  the  F-16.  Being  a 
Congressman  and  a  one-time  Air  Force 
fighter  pilot  is  not  all  painful.  You  are 
still  a  brother  of  the  flying  fraternity. 
I  flew  at  Spangdahlem,  which  is  the 
only  Tactical  Air  Command  wing  in 
the  world  that  has  a  hunter-killer  oper- 
ation using  aging  F-Mj  Wild  Weasels. 
which  hunt  enemy  SAM  radar  sites. 

Anybody  who  is  interested  can  see  in 
our  popular  culture  a  movie  called 
"Flight  of  the  Intruder,"  directed  by 
John  Milius.  one  of  our  rare  conserv- 
ative directors.  The  Navy  used  to  call 
this  SAM  missile  site  and  missile  radar 
hunting  operation  Iron  Hand.  We  called 
it  Wild  Weasel  for  almost  the  entire 
course  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  Air 
Force  still  uses  that  term,  but  in  this 
case  there  is  the  older  F-4-G  Wild  Wea- 
sel, and  there  are  only  two  wings.  One 
is  at  George  Air  Force  Base  in  Califor- 
nia where  1  flew  most  of  my  Air  Tac- 
tical Command  years.  The  second  Is  at 
Spangdahlem.  Spangdahlem  sent  down 
unito  both  to  the  Saudi  area  of  oper- 
ation and  to  the  northern  Proven  Force 
area  of  operation  These  units  fly  ihe 
P'-16.  Their  squadrons  are  mixed  with 
F-4-Gs  and  F-16-C's  and  D"s.  They  Oy 
as  a  hunter-kill. r  team  with  the  F-16. 
which  has  augmented  firepower  with 
HARM  missiles,  another  one  of  the 
technological  wonders.  In  Vietnam  we 
used  Shrikes.  These  have  evolved  into 
the  HARM  which  is  built  by  Texas  In- 
struments. This  weapon  really  gives 
total  seciirity  to  our  aircraft  in  the 
skies,  particularly  our  bigger  aircraft. 
the  B-52's,  the  G's,  As,  and  EC-130s. 
and  our  bigger  helicopters.  All  of  them 
are  secure  once  we  shut  down  these 
enemy  SAM  sites  by  ramming  one  of 
these  HARM  missiles  right  into  the 
radar. 

Although  we  did  not  blow  up  too 
many  radars  it  accomplished  the  objec- 
tive, because  once  a  few  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  Iraqi  radars  would  only 
come  up  for  a  few  seconds.  The  Iraqis 


would  launch  a  blind  missile  and  then 
switch  on  their  radar  in  the  last  few 
seconds  in  an  attempt  to  control  the 
missile.  It  never  worked.  Whether  shut 
down  or  blown  up,  the  result  is  the 
same.  And  that  is  why,  after  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day,  when  we  stopped  the 
low-level  operations,  both  with  the 
Italians  and  the  British  and  our  own 
Navy  A-6  Intruder  and  other  aircraft, 
we  went  up  to  higher  bombing  alti- 
tudes. We  had  the  security  then  of  no 
SAM  missile  threat. 

So  when  the  Spangdahlem  wing  and 
the  George  Air  Force  wing  sent  F^i-G's 
or  Phantom  IPs  to  the  southern  oper- 
ation, they  really  did  themselves  ^'ery 
proud  by  accomplishing  their  given 
miBsion  to  control  all  of  the  Soviet- 
supplied  SAMs.  They  had  older  SAM"s. 
ThT  Iraijis  had  2"s  and  3s.  Vietnam  era 
4  s,  6'ri.  7"s.  9's.  lO's,  12's — missiles  that 
the  average  American  has  never  heard 
of.  .All  of  the  refined  Soviet  equipment 
wa£  in  there,  and  none  of  it  worked. 
Out  of  the  handful  of  airplanes  lost, 
there  is  one  suspected  SAM  hit.  and  we 
are  not  even  too  sure  of  that. 

Before  I  move  on.  let  me  mention 
some  other  things  I  did  on  my  trip,  in- 
cluding flying  an  aging  F-104 
Starfighter,  the  airplane  that  my 
squadron  at  George  received  in  the 
spring  of  1958— that  is  obviously  33 
years  ago.  That  plane  is  still  being 
flown  by  the  Italian  Air  Force,  and  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  fly  with  one  of 
their  top  test  pilots  at  Prictica  del 
Mar.  That  is  their  version  of  the  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  test  base.  It  is  down  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  just  south  of 
Rome.  It  was  there  that  I  had  a  chance 
to  learn  something  about  an  Italian 
pilot,  the  best  Tornado  pilot  in  the 
Italian  Air  Force,  who  disappeared  on 
the  first  night.  His  weapons  system  of- 
ficer in  the  back  seat  turned  up  beaten 
on  television  during  those  first  few 
horrible  days  when  the  Iraqis  were  pa- 
rading POWs. 

Before  1  go  further  and  discuss  our 
POW  s.  let  me  ilean  up  a  few  things, 
.Mr.  Speaker,  about  this  war.  This  is 
my  first  chance  m  almost  2  weeks  to 
get  some  things  off  my  chest.  Here  is  a 
cute  little  cartoon.  It  says,  "Entering 
Iraq,  home  of  The  Worlds  Fourth  Larg- 
est Army."  The  four  has  been 
scratched  out.  Then  there  is  a  five  and 
It  has  been  scratched  out.  A  six  is  x'd 
out-  Then  a  se%'enth.  I  think  we  can 
now  scratch  out  the  seven  and  put  "no 
army  worth  mentioning.  '  It  is  a  cute 
cartoon,  and  it  makes  a  good  point. 

This  was  a  formidable  threat  when 
we  first  went  into  that  area.  Some  of 
the  Turkish  officers  told  me  that  they 
were  quite  sure — and  this  was  about  5 
days  ago— that  the  Iraqi  Army, 
Saddam's  army,  was  no  better  than  his 
air  force,  that  they  were  a  hollow  army 
and  we  would  cut  through  them  like  a 
hot  knife  through  butter.  That  cer- 
tainly turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  who  I  last  did  a  special  order 
with  about  2  weeks  ago,  before  I  left  on 
this  trip.  I  have  gotten  a  lot  of  mail  on 
that  ^lecial  order. 

So  if  you  are  ready  to  go  at  it  again. 
Bob  McEwen.  so  am  I. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Well,  we  said  then 
that  l>eing  a  liberal  means  never  hav- 
ing to  say  you  are  sorry. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Or  that 
you  are  wrong. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  That  is  right.  So  we 
have  gone  through  a  whole  series  of  ex- 
planations. The  latest  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  you,  and  that  is  that  recogniz- 
ing that  in  this,  the  greatest  battle  in 
which  America  has  been  engaged  since 
World  War  II,  one  of  the  greatest  bat- 
tles in  the  history  of  warfare,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  did  not  lose  a  sin- 
gle plane  to  an  enemy  plane,  did  not 
lose  a  single  tank  to  an  enemy  tank, 
and  we  cannot  calculate,  somewhere 
between  3,700  and  4,600  tanks  have  been 
destroyed.  I  repeat,  the  United  States 
did  not  lose  a  single  tank  to  an  enemy 
tank. 

Now,  that  says  a  whole  series  of 
thinga  which  were  right.  No.  1  is  that 
when  we  began  to  build  up  our  military 
in  the  1960's,  that  Cap  Weinberger  and 
Ronald  Reagan  and  those  in  the  Con- 
gress that  supported  it  were  correct. 

That  means  that  Phil  Donohue  and 
the  Gary  Harts  and  the  others  on  the 
left  that  said  that  we  should  not  make 
this  Icind  of  investment  because  it  is 
too  complicated  and  would  not  work, 
were  dead  wrong. 

At  some  time  I  would  just  like  to  see 
people  grow  in  stature,  just  as  we  have 
seen  George  Bush  become  larger  than 
life  as  he  has  been  able  to  perform,  we 
would  like  to  see  those  who  opposed 
the  M-1  tank,  who  opposed  the  invest- 
ment in  the  night-seeing  goggles,  so 
that  when  Saddam  Hussein  created  the 
fog  of  war  before  the  war  began,  that 
we  could  see  through  the  fog  and  kill 
the  finest  tanks  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  to  offer. 

God  love  him.  One  person  you  have  to 
feel  sorry  for  today  is  the  salesman  for 
the  Soviet  T-72.  There  is  not  a  spot  on 
the  globe  where  anyone  is  foolish 
enough  to  purchase  Soviet  weaponry, 
because  compared  with  American  tech- 
nology, the  investment  of  the  Reagan 
administration  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Bush  has  proven  that  when  tyr- 
anny Is  on  the  run,  that  when  democ- 
racy and  freedom  are  challenged,  that 
America  will  stand  by  its  commitment 
and  uae  what  has  been  the  best. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Amen. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  What  you  have  said  is 
the  reason  I  interjected  here,  is  be- 
cause the  left.  God  love  them,  they 
never  can  confess  when  they  have  made 
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an  error  and  they  cannot  grow  in  the 
stature  of  saying  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Admit- 
ting a  mistake  is  a  true  sign  of  brav- 
ery. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Now  they  are  walking 
around  here  today  and  saying,  one  dear 
Senator  from  the  Northeast  said  that 
it  shows  that  the  CIA  was  wrong.  Their 
army  was  not  nearly  as  strong  as  we 
thought. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopfs  plan,  using  the  A-10 
tank  killers,  using  the  B-52's  which  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  B-2,  we  had  to 
use  the  remnants  from  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  order  to  pound  the 
Republican  Guard  into  oblivion,  so 
that  when  we  went  across  the  border, 
we  then  did  the  mop-up  and  cleanup. 

George  Bush  was  absolutely  right. 
When  everyone  was  standing  around 
here  saying  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  leave  the 
troops  in  the  desert,  let  them  die  in  the 
sand,  let  them  sit  there  for  6,  8,  10 
months.  We  have  valentines  we  want  to 
send  to  Saddam  Hussein.  I  am  sure 
that  sometime  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber he  will  come  out  and  say,  "Oh,  I 
surrender.  I  withdraw  because  of  the 
sanctions." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  pol- 
icy amounted  to  letting  more  Kuwaitis 
be  killed. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  George  Bush  was  abso- 
lutely right  to  draw  a  curtain  on  the 
death  and  the  killing  and  the  murder 
that  was  going  on.  Even  as  late  as  la.st 
week,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  doing 
all  within  its  power  to  save  their  cash 
cow  in  the  Middle  East,  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  save  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's hide,  so  that  he  could  begin 
pumping  those  petrodollars  back 
through  the  Soviet  machine,  so  he 
could  rearm  with  nuclear-tipped  Scuds 
this  time  to  send  toward  Israel  and 
drive  it  into  the  sea,  as  they  pledged, 
and  attack  America,  as  Saddam  Hus- 
sein said  2  years  ago,  "If  I  had  one  mis- 
sile, I  would  hit  America." 

That  is  what  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
worked  24  hours  a  day  last  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  at, 
trying  to  save  Saddam  Hussein's  hide. 

And  God  bless  George  Bush,  who 
walked  up  there  and  said,  enough  of 
this.  We  don't  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  haven't  contributed 
one  ruble,  they  haven't  shed  one  drop 
of  blood.  They  are  not  involved  in  this 
negotiation.  The  United  Nations  set 
down  the  terms.  Saddam  Hussein  can 
read.  He  can  listen  to  CNN.  He  knows 
what  they  are.  And  when  he  talks  to 
me.  by  noon  Saturday,  he  can  then  get 
off.  But  if  he  doesn't,  he  is  going  to 
meet  the  consequences. 

Those  same  people  that  were  dead 
wrong  about  the  air  war,  then  went  on 
nationwide  television  to  lecture  their 
advice,  having  been  wrong  in  the  begin- 
ning, having  been  wrong  in  August, 
having  been  wrong  in  January,  they 
then  come  up  on  last  Friday  to  come 


lecture  George  Bush  on  what  he  should 
do. 

George  Bush  said,  it  is  time  to  draw 
the  curtain.  It  is  time  to  end  this.  Be- 
fore Congress  goes  home  next  Thurs- 
day, let  us  get  this  thing  finished.  Let 
us  stop  the  raping  and  the  killing  and 
the  roundup  and  the  murder.  Let's  give 
peace  a  chance,  let's  give  freedom  a 
chance.  Let's  let  the  boys  come  home. 
Don't  yell  at  me  about  the  mail.  We 
are  not  interested  in  sending  them 
mail,  we  are  interested  in  having  them 
come  home,  sit  on  the  couch  with  their 
wives  and  with  their  parents  and  tell 
how  it  was,  enjoy  the  victory  parades 
and  celebrate  peace. 

The  most  important  thing  about  all 
of  this  is  that  every  time  someone 
went  to  negotiate  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, I  don't  care  if  it  was  a  "step  and 
fetch  it"  for  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't 
care  if  it  was  some  Middle  East  ambas- 
sador. I  don't  care  if  it  was  some  Mus- 
lim mullah.  I  don't  care  if  it  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  European  Council,  or  even  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
himself.  Every  single  one  of  them  got 
the  same  answer  from  Saddam  Hussein. 
■'I  saw  America.  I  saw  Vietnam.  I  know 
they  can't  stick  it.  I  have  listened  to 
the  reports.  If  you  throw  a  little  trou- 
ble their  way,  they  will  collapse." 

They  did  not  bank  on  George  Bush. 
They  did  not  bank  on  a  President  that 
said  when  we  make  a  commitment,  we 
are  going  to  go  all  the  way.  give  it  all 
that  we  have,  and  we  axe  going  to  wipe 
that  off  of  your  face. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress, this  world  is  significantly  safer 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  last 
25  years. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Amen. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  No  longer  will  any 
dirty  little  mad  tyrant  think  about 
overrunning  a  neighbor  and  then  boast 
because  America  will  not  act  as  it  did 
in  Vietnam.  Any  little  dirty  tyrant 
that  wants  to  go  in  and  rape  and  pil- 
lage a  neighbor  that  is  a  friend  and  ally 
of  the  United  States  will  remember 
that  4,600  tanks  wiped  out  in  less  than 
45  days  is  a  significant  action.  And  it 
did  not  happen  by  accident,  for  those 
who  took  the  well  today  and  said  obvi- 
ously they  weren't  very  strong. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  hate 
that  line. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  It  happened  because 
we  had  the  technology  and  we  had  the 
people.  There  are  four  categories  of 
mental  capacity  that  we  judge  people 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Less  than  2  per- 
cent are  in  category  4.  These  are 
bright,  capable,  dedicated,  patriotic 
men  and  women,  that  are  keeping  the 
peace  today. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
McEWEN,  I  hope  you  can  stay  for  most 
of  this  special  order.  I  will  break  it  up 
into  segments.  You  have  already 
touched  on  George  Bush. 


Let  me  read  from  a  commentary  yes- 
terday and  get  your  observations  on 

this. 
This  is  Ken  Adelman: 
Before  Washington  returns  to  normalcy— 
with  postwar  Gulf  planning,  resumed  budget 
tiffs,  and  opening  salvos  of  the  "92  election- 
let's  pause  to  wonder  at  President  Bush. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  astonished  us  all."  said  his  per- 
sonal secretary.  John  Hay,  after  the  Civil 
War  ended. 

And  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  tragically 
assassi  nated — 

So.  now,  has  Mr.  Bush  astonished  us  all. 
For  his  performance  has  been  masterful.  He's 
done  80  many  different  and  difficult  things 
well. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege just  a  few  hours  ago  to  visit  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  America's 
forces,  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Was  he 
visiting  you  in  your  office? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  said  to  him,  in  his  of- 
fice, I  said.  Mr.  President,  there  isn't 
another  person  on  this  planet  that 
could  have  pulled  together  the  coali- 
tion of  forces,  have  held  them  as  tight- 
ly as  they  have,  as  you  did.  And  to 
bring  about  the  victory,  to  take  the 
complete  spectrum  of  the  world,  take 
them  united  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, hold  them  together,  and  achieve 
victory, is  unprecedented. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Being  a 
humble  man,  I  bet  he  said.  Bob,  it 
wasn't  that  difficult,  " 

Mr.  McEWEN.  A  leading  ambassador 
from  the  Middle  East  said  the  other 
day  that  America  stands  astride  the 
world.  Because  of  what  George  Bush 
has  done,  he  has  the  respect  of  the 
Arab  world,  the  respect  of  the  Israeli 
world,  and  he  can  move  to  peace. 

This  man,  and  it  would  certainly  do 
good  for  those  who  have  just  abused 
him  in  the  past,  to  pay  this  man  his 
due,  that  this  man  is  due  every  bit  of 
respect  that  this  Congress  has  to  offer 
a  Commander  in  Chief  and  a  leader. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  As  an  In- 
volved Congressman,  with  a  great  In- 
terest in  defense  and  foreign  affairs, 
broadly  traveled  on  serious  fact-finding 
trips,  I  assume  you  were  also  addicted 
to  all  the  television  covera«:e  on  this 
war  and  that  you  watched  the  media 
approach. 

Did  you  note  the  media's  fascination 
with  body  bags,  body  counts.  This  left- 
over Vietnam  syndrome?  And  when  it 
came  to  the  tortured  prisoners.  I  was 
shocked  that  Newsweek  put  on  its 
cover  a  big.  tight,  choker  photograph 
of  Jeffrey  Zaun,  with  cuts  all  over  his 
face  from  punches  from  someone  prob- 
ably wearing  a.  ring.  Both  eyes  were 
swollen.  And  they  put  him  on  the  cover 
of  Newsweek. 

Now  I  want  you  to  tell  a  couple  of 
stories  that  I  missed  of  some  of  these 
prisoners  surrendering  to  press  people 
that  were  in  the  front  area 
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Mr.  MCEWEN.  Italian  press  people. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Here  is 
the  Newsweek  cover.  It  says,  "Target: 
Total  Victory.  Bush's  Battle  Plan." 

Here  Is  an  MP,  military  policeman, 
fi-om  the  101st  Airborne,  he  has  a 
screaming  eagle  on  his  shoulder  there, 
and  there  is  this  Iraqi  prisoner  winc- 
ing. But  he  is  being  well  taken  care  of. 
The  soldier  is  not  straining  to  restrain 
this  prisoner.  He  is  not  using  any  per- 
suasion holds  on  him. 

But  they  go  with  this  picture  instead 
of  the  already  available  pictures  of  the 
gentle  way  all  of  our  services.  Marine, 
Army,  the  British  and  French  forces. 
have  treated  these  God-forsaken,  pa- 
thetic people.  Saddam  was  squandering 
their  lives  in  the  desert  under  B-52 
strikes  and  Apache  Army  helicoper 
gunshlpe.  Marine  Cobra,  Whiskey, 
helicoper  gunships,  and  then  all  of  the 
A-6'8  and  F-16's,  and  F-18's,  all  the 
close  air  support  airplanes. 

Tell  me  the  story  you  told  me  which 
should  have  been  reflected  on  this 
cover  of  how  these  POW's  approached 
our  soldiers  and  our  newspeople. 

D  1350 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  They  are  coming  from 
everywhere. 

I  saw  last  night  on  the  news  from 
CBS  people  that  they  walked  up,  they 
surrounded  the  CBS  people,  and  they 
tried  to  say  we  gave  very  unpro- 
fessional pat-downs  as  they  took  their 
arms,  and  then  they  gave  them  the 
water,  and  they  came  on.  Of  course,  we 
saw  on  the  headline  cycle  on  CNN 
where  they  came  up  out  of  their  bunk- 
ers, they  were  yelling,  "George  Bush, 
George  Bush,  George  Bush." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  "Bush 
good;  Saddam  Hussein  evil." 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Indeed,  and  some  of 
those  soldiers,  some  suggested,  must  be 
Republican  Guards. 

And  so  as  a  result  of  that,  not  only 
did  they  come  up  to  the  Italian  cam- 
eraman, God  love  him,  he  looks  like  a 
foreigner,  and  that  was  good  enough, 
full  surrender  to  him,  and  another  one 
was  a  fellow  who  was  on  patrol  in  his 
Hummer,  and  he  got  stuck  in  the  sand. 
And  here  comes  an  Iraqi  tank  and  an 
armored  personnel  carrier,  and  he 
thought,  "I've  had  it  now."  With  that, 
the  tank  turns  around,  backs  up  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Hxmuner,  pulls  it  back  up 
on  the  road,  out  of  the  ditch,  and  then 
surrenders. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  had  not 
heard  that  story. 

B4r.  McEHVEN.  This  is.  of  course,  just 
in  the  last  few  days,  because  George 
Bush  sought  the  resolve,  painted  the 
picture,  and  said  right  from  that 
microphone  that  the  invasion  into  Ku- 
wait would  not  last,  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's aggression  would  not  stand.  And 
he  said,  "I  am  not  boasting.  That  sim- 
ply is  the  way  it  is." 

Most  Americans,  most  i)eople,  and  I 
Include  268  million  of  them,  can  under- 


stand that.  Only  a  handful  of  politi- 
cians are  unable  to  understand  what 
the  mission  was,  and  they  kept  saying, 
you  know,  "I  will  be  willing  to  support 
the  President  if  he  would  just  explain 
what  it  was." 

The  President  explained  it  in  three 
sentences.  He  made  it  abundantly 
clear.  Everyone  on  Main  Street  in 
America  was  able  to  understand  it,  and 
we  took  the  appropriate  action. 

As  a  result  of  that,  having  been  con- 
sistent, the  world  is  seeing  it  because 
of  the  pounding  that  they  took,  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  our  weapons,  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  of  our  soldiers, 
and  they  were  then  in  the  last  25  hours 
continuing  to  surrender  because  they 
had  been  beaten  as  a  force. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Now  lis- 
ten to  this  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  one  of  America's  most  re- 
spected liberal  newspapers,  one  of  what 
I  call  the  big  11.  There  are  very  few 
media  sources  in  this  country  that 
make  the  cut  on  the  big  11.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  our  fourth  largest  paper, 
does  not  make  it.  It  includes  the  three 
networks,  CNN,  PBS,  Time,  Newsweek, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and  three 
newspapers,  the  L.A.  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  New  York  Times. 
I  think  we  could  expand  it  to  12  and  put 
in  the  powerful  Wall  Street  Journal 
with  movers  and  shakers  but  unlike 
the  other  11  the  Journal  is  conserv- 
ative. Those  are  the  12  outlets. 

Here  is  one  of  them,  the  L.A.  Times, 
the  only  one  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  only  one  of  the  three  not  inside 
New  York  on  the  little  island  of  Man- 
hattan where  I  was  born.  Here  is  the 
L.A.  Times  on  February  20,  3  days  be- 
fore the  land  war  began. 

It  says,  "The  Media  Take  a  Pound- 
ing." This  is  by  Thomas  B.  Rosenstiel. 
"Pentagon  rules  and  instant  commu- 
nication have  changed  the  way  war  is 
reported.  Reporters  come  off  as  clumsy 
villains  in  the  gulf  drama." 

I  am  sure  this  is  a  liberal  writing  for 
this  liberal  newspaper.  Here  is  the 
opening  paragraph,  datelined  Washing- 
ton. 

"It  may  have  been  the  strongest  sig- 
nal yet  of  who  is  losing  the  political 
battle  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,"  or 
what  I  like  to  call  the  battle  for  Ku- 
wait, as  in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  par- 
ticularly since  it  was  airpower  for  all 
but  4  out  of  41  or  42  days. 

NBC's  "Saturday  Night  Live"  re- 
cently opened  with  a  skit  pointedly 
satirizing  not  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Huaeein,  or  President  Bush,  or  United 
'States  Conmiander  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  or  even  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle.  They  took  shots  at  him 
every  night. 

Instead,  the  skit  shredded  the  Amer- 
ican press  corps.  Every  question  that 
the  red-eyed  media  horde  asked  at  a 
mock  Pentagon  briefing  seemed  de- 
signed to  help  the  enemy. 
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Being  the  butt  of  jokes  on  late-night 
television  is  not  the  only  sign  that  the 
press  has  come  to  be  seen  as  a  clumsy 
villain  in  the  gulf  war  drama. 

Notice:  They  can  make  up  for  it  if 
they  do  what  I  have  not  seen  a  man  or 
woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  or 
the  two  or  three  that  voted  against  the 
President  on  our  side,  and  that  is  come 
to  the  well  and  say  something  that  is 
so  utterly  intellectual  honest  and 
forthrijght  decent  and  say,  "I  was 
wrong.  I  didn't  realize  the  depths  of 
this  guy."  I  admitted  that  I  was  wrong 
on  thinking  the  war  would  be  over  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  airpower  alone 
would  do  it.  I  had  been  told  by  intel- 
ligence people  that  this  man  was  a  sur- 
vivor and  a  key  brinksmanship  player 
who  would  never  see  his  country  dev- 
astated. I  am  not  the  only  who  believed 
that.  However,  at  least  I  recovered 
when  I  said  the  land  war  would  not 
take  more  than  2  or  3  days.  There  was 
simply  no  reason  to  believe  that  sol- 
diers and  enlisted  men,  grunts,  mud 
soldiere,  desert  soldiers  would  perform 
better  than  the  knights  of  a  military 
force,  the  fighter  pilots,  who  bugged 
out  to  Iran.  The  fighter  pilots  are  the 
knights  on  horseback,  they  are  the 
chivalrous  men.  And  they  all  ran  cow- 
ardly to  Iran.  The  Iraqi  equivalent  of 
the  A-IO  tank  killer  is  known  as  the 
Soviet  frogfoot,  which  is  the  name  for 
the  Sukhoi  25.  They  have  straight 
wings,  and  were  built  using  informa- 
tion stolen  from  this  country.  When  I 
saw  them  lined  up  on  the  runways  in 
Iran,  knowing  they  would  not  be  there 
overhead  to  support  their  Republican 
Guards  and  their  hapless  troops  they 
put  in  Kuwait,  I  knew  that  the  army 
was  hcilow  and  would  come  apart  be- 
cause of  the  way,  to  use  a  military 
term,  we  had  prepared  the  battlefield. 

Now,  do  you  think  that  anybody  in 
this  House  will  have  the  decency  to  do 
what  Dan  Rather  did  this  morning  on 
early  morning  national  television, 
which  was  to  point  out  that  some  of  his 
young  journalists  had  come  to  him, 
CBS  journalists,  and  said,  "I  thought 
only  loeers  joined  the  military,"  or  an- 
other one  who  came  up  and  said,  "I 
thought  the  military  was  for  people 
who  couldn't  do  anything  else." 

Mr.  McEWEN.  And  Phil  Donohue  has 
said  thfit.  I  would  say  to  my  coUea^rue. 
on  virtually  a  dally  basis,  constantly 
ridiculing  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  our  freedom, 
willing  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  their 
life  to  our  independence  and  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  He  came 
out  of  your  State,  so  I  will  leave  him  to 
you. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Formerly  from 
CenterTille.  OH.  shared  values  with 
many  of  us  at  one  time,  but  who  now 
prides  himself  on  ridiculing  not  only  as 
he  con3tantly  does  the  family,  2.4  chil- 
dren, a  dog,  a  woody  station  wagon, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  America,  fam- 
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illes,  paying  taxes,  mowing  the  lawn, 
washing  cars,  and  making  America 
work,  he  not  only  ridicules  them  on  a 
daily  basis,  but  enough  of  that,  what  he 
does  is  take  the  people  who  protect  our 
freedom  and  constantly  hammers  the 
fact  that  somehow  or  another  these 
people  cannot  get  a  job  at  a  local  Ail- 
ing station,  and  so  as  a  last  resort  they 
stand  for  America. 

What  we  have  discovered,  and  what 
everyone  has  known,  and  I  used  this 
example  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body  ridiculing 
them  as  well,  because  he  mentioned  it 
would  not  be  the  sons  of  the  wealthy, 
but  what  I  pointed  out  In  a  1-minute 
response  was  that  my  personal  physi- 
cian in  Hillsboro,  OH,  when  you  call  his 
nimiber  you  get  the  answering  machine 
that  says  that  the  office  is  closed  for  1 
year  because  he  is  on  duty.  Not  only  is 
he  on  duty,  but  his  wife  is  also  a  nurse, 
and  she  is  on  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
defending  our  freedom,  protecting  our 
country,  because  the  people  that  do 
this  are  the  finest,  the  absolute  best  re- 
gardless of  how  much  the  left  wing,  or 
the  television,  or  some  in  Congress 
wish  to  ridicule  them,  they  are  the 
best,  the  cream  of  the  crop,  the  abso- 
lute best  that  America  has  to  offer. 

No  greater  love  hath  any  man  than 
to  lay  down  his  life,  and  that  is  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Remem- 
ber Ronald  Reagan,  our  great  Presi- 
dent, who  for  many  years  set  the  stage, 
and  actually  handplcked  George  Bush. 
He  woke  him  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  Detroit  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1980  when  Bush  had  finished 
a  re8i)ectable  second,  and  after  de- 
cently campaigning,  never  taking  a 
shot  at  Ronald  Reagan  except  for  one 
little  voodoo  economic  line  for  which 
we  forgive  him,  but  Ronald  Reagan 
woke  him  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  said,  "George,  I  want  you  to  be  my 
Vice  President." 

They  worked  closely  together  for  8 
years,  and  they  rebuilt  this  country's 
defenses,  and  Bush  now  reaps  the  har- 
vest of  Reagan's  hard  work  as  a  leader. 
But  remember  Reagan  used  to  quote 
James  Michener's  great  stories,  and  of 
course,  the  Bridges  at  Toko-ri.  He  re- 
membered the  admiral  on  the  bridge, 
who  was  fond  of  this  young  pilot  he  was 
teaching  because  he  looked  so  much 
like  his  own  son  that  was  lost  in  World 
War  n.  And  the  great  actor,  Fredric 
March,  was  superb  in  this  portrayal. 
And  he  told  him  that  Brubaker  had 
gone  down,  and  they  had  tried  to  res- 
cue him.  They  had  lost  other  planes 
trying  to  rescue  him.  Mickey  Rooney 
had  died  as  a  rescue  helicopter  pilot, 
and  pilots  had  died  in  rescue  heli- 
copters. 
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And  he  looks  out  into  the  mists  off 
the  coast  of  Korea,  and  he  said,  "Where 
do  we  get  such  men?" 


Mr.  MCEWEN.  Exactly;  exactly. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Then 
they  must  find  this  little  tiny  carrier 
deck  pitching  on  these  heavy  seas  and 
bring  their  jet  aircraft  home,  and  he 
repeats,  "Where  do  we  get  such  men?" 

Well,  since  I  was  bom  on  the  east 
coast,  in  Manhattan,  raised  there  for  10 
years,  another  9  years  in  Beverly  Hills. 
CA,  before  I  quit  college  to  go  in  the 
Air  Force  as  a  fighter  pilot,  let  me  tell 
you  where  we  get  these  men:  from  Mid- 
dle America.  But  the  term  "Middle 
America"  does  not  mean  from  the  Ne- 
vada border  to  the  Pennsylvania  border 
or  New  York  State  just  outside  the 
city. 

Inside  New  York  City,  inside  L.A. 
and  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  and 
this  D.C.  area,  there  are  young  men 
and  now  thousands  of  women  with  Mid- 
dle-American-values. They  comprise  11 
percent  of  our  forces.  They  are  the  best 
people  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

And  there  are  people  everyday  asking 
Bob  McEwen  of  Ohio  to  send  them  to 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  Annapolis,  and  West 
Point.  All  of  us  have  more  young  peo- 
ple asking  to  be  educated  at  their  Na- 
tion's expense  and  serve  than  we  can 
fill  these  slots.  All  of  these  people  re- 
spect all  the  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  gulf.  And  by  that,  I  mean  that  Mid- 
dle Americans  make  up  most  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  California,  while  he  was 
speaking  about  those  people  that  have 
given,  those  people  that  wear  the  uni- 
form, it  is  also  appropriate  to  recognize 
those  who  are  sacrificing  at  home  who 
are  the  wives,  the  children,  the  moth- 
ers, the  fathers,  sisters,  and  brothers 
that  have  supported  them  through  this 
ordeal. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And  have 
been  demonstrating  in  the  streets 
proudly  waving  flags,  tears  running 
down  their  faces,  and  wearing  yellow 
ribbons  as  our  Speaker  was  wearing. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  And  they  have  been 
carrying  the  burden  as  well.  We,  in- 
deed, honor  them.  There  are  so  many 
people  that  should  be  included  in  the 
process  of  remembering  Ronald  Reagan 
and  fighting  that  battle  and  the  ridi- 
cule that  came  firom  the  Phil  Donahues 
and  those  other  Members  on  the  left. 

Cap  Weinberger  understood  what 
needed  to  be  done.  When  Ronald 
Reagan  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
steps  of  this  building,  only  one  plane  in 
three  in  the  U.S.  Navy  was  airworthy. 
I  mentioned  about  the  category  4,  that 
more  than  half  of  all  of  the  military  at 
that  point  were  in  category  4,  because 
even  the  Commander  in  Chief  ridiculed 
them.  There  was  precious  little  respect 
for  those  who  represented  our  values. 
Now,  I  want  to  jump  ahead,  in  case  I 
am  going  to  lose  the  gentleman,  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  join  me  on  this  letter 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  just  signed.  I  will  hand 


it  to  the  gentleman  for  signature.  I  am 
going  to  polish  it  and  make  it  a  little 
more  flowered  to  our  great  President. 
Fbbbuart  as.  19B1. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  When  United  States 
and  allied  forces  began  the  libenitioii  of  Ku- 
wait, you  said  that  we  would  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  Vietnam.  For  that  we  salute 
you. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  our  Viet- 
nam experience  was  the  failure  of  our  Nation 
to  express  its  support  and  appreciation  for 
our  returning  veterans — 

And  I  think  I  am  going  to  add  the 
word  "love"  in  here — "for  our  return- 
ing veterans"  and  a  lot  of  Army  nurses, 
so  it  was  still  men  and  women. 
While  this  was  not  a  military  mistake  made 
on  the  battlefield,  it  was,  nevertheless,  one 
that  had  tragic,  deep,  longstanding  con- 
sequences. 

We  therefore  request  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  your  administration  begin  plan- 
ning ceremonies  and  activities  that  will 
allow  the  grateful  citizens  of  our  nation  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  services  whose  coura- 
geous and  heroic  efforts  made  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait  possible. 

And  bringing  freedom  to  Iraq,  pos- 
sibly, and  I  think  I  will  add  that  little 
possibility. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  a  major  parade  of 
returning  units  in  our  Nation's  Capital— 

And  I  am  going  to  add  New  York 
City,  our  commercial  capital. 

similar    to    those    parades   which    followed 
World  War  n. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  inclined  to 
join  me  in  that  effort  so  that  we  might 
see  the  Big  Red  One,  the  First  Division, 
march  down  Constitution  going  f^om 
east  to  west?  There  is  a  big  photograph 
in  the  Raybum  Building  in  room  2212 
of  these  handsome  young  First  Divi- 
sion soldiers  with  their  officers  out 
front.  It  is  right  behind  where  the 
chairman  sits. 

The  82d  Airborne  marched  down  the 
street  in  New  York  City,  and  both  of 
those  units  are  over  there  in  the  gulf. 
How  about  a  parade  where,  at  the  end, 
in  loose  formation,  we  allow  any  Viet- 
nam or  Korean  veteran,  who  wants  to 
march,  follow  the  splt-and-poIlBh 
marchers  of  our  first  unite  and  how 
about,  Mr.  McEJWEN,  a  flight  fh)m  every 
squadron  that  served  in  the  gulf.  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Storm  and  Oper- 
ation Proven  Force  in  the  north?  How 
about  every  unit  that  lost  an  airplane 
flying  a  three-ship  missing-man  format 
tion  with  the  No.  3  slot  emptsr?  And 
how  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  pa- 
rade, and  all  of  that  is  my  idea,  but  not 
this  one,  because  I  got  it  ofT  ClifT 
Kincaid's  show  an  hour  ago  from  a  nuin 
whose  last  name  escapes  me,  a  Daniel 
from  North  Carolina,  POW's,  the  hand- 
ful of  them,  at  the  Cront  of  the  parade, 
and  if  they  are  so  severely  tortured 
that  they  are  not  able  to  march,  then 
let  them  ride  in  cars,  hummers,  or  any 
other  type  of  vehicle?  What  do  you 
think  about  parades  in  New  York  and 
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Washington,  DC,  with  air  units  over- 
head? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
he  is  exactly  right,  because  history  has 
told  us  repeatedly  that  weakness  in- 
vites aggression. 

We  can  look  at  the  1930s,  and  we  can 
see  it  in  the  Saddam  Husseins.  He  felt 
that  America  would  not  stand  by  her 
values  and  honor  her  warriors.  He  had 
seen  the  liberal  press  and  ridicule  that 
came  from  certain  reporters. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Tell  us 
what  he  said  to  April  Glaspie  about 
casualties. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  What  this  effort 
should  be  here  is  to  communicate  that 
America  hates  war.  No  one  knows  that 
better  than  anyone  who  has  ever 
watched  the  Congress.  We  hate  war. 
The  only  thing  we  have  that  we  have  a 
greater  feeling  for  than  our  hatred  of 
war  is  our  love  of  freedom,  and  when 
freedom  is  challenged,  our  hatred  for 
war  is  overwhelmed  by  our  affection 
for  freedom. 

We  value  those  men  and  women  who 
wore  that  uniform.  We  are  honoring 
them  not  because  they  had  to  go  to 
battle  but  because  they  protected  lib- 
erty, and  I  think  that  in  every  cross- 
roads, to  anyone,  and  I  know  that 
many  people  follow  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  newspapers  across  America,  the 
editorial  boards,  it  is  appropriate  for 
anyone,  it  is  easy,  and  I  have  never 
been,  and  I  have  never  worn,  a  uniform. 
but  I  honor  those  who  do.  and  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  wear  a  uniform  and 
protect  our  freedom.  I  take  a  back 
seat.  We  all  should  take  a  back  seat. 
And  when  each  one  of  those  men  and 
women  return  to  Hometown.  U.S.A.,  I 
think  there  is  no  greater  responsibility 
than  for  us  to  take  a  few  moments  out 
of  our  day,  to  take  a  day  off  from  work. 
a  day  off  from  school,  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
constantly  bear  the  protection  of  our 
freedom  and  our  independence.  That  is 
the  greatest  calling  a  person  can  have. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Help  me 
with  this  idea  of  a  big  parade  in  this 
town.  Because  the  gentleman  knows 
that  the  liberal  press  may  go  back  to 
its  old  ways.  Maybe  we  can  get  Dan 
Rather  to  get  on  the  idea  early,  be- 
cause the  theme  of  the  parade  could  be. 
"No  More  Wars." 

Let  me  do  a  footnote  right  now,  and 
I  should  have  done  this  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  the  cameras 
roaming  an  empty  Chamber.  I  was 
watching  it  on  the  prior  special  orders. 
Do  not  anybody  write  me  and  say  that 
tbey  liked  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  and  I  were  saying 
here  today  but  they  felt  bad  because 
the  House  Chamber  was  empty.  There 
are  several  dozen  people  in  the  gallery. 
and  a  lot  of  Members  are  watching  on 
the  television  sets.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, I  read  the  other  day  that  there 
are  1,200,000  people  out  there  watching 


on  television,  so  I  do  not  want  anybody 
writing  either  of  us  and  saying,  "Gosh, 
you  guys  were  doing  a  great  job  there, 
but  nobody  was  listening. 

The  gavel  has  not  come  down.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  session. 
They  do  not  pan  the  Chamber  during 
our  1-minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  or  when  we  are  doing  routine  legis- 
lation that  is  not  particularly  exciting. 
Indeed,  sometimes  there  are  not  as 
many  people  on  the  floor  as  there  are 
right  now.  They  only  do  it  on  the  spe- 
ciaJ  orders  as  an  attack  upon  the  mi- 
nority trying  to  get  its  voice  heard. 

Tip  O'Neill  was  a  nice  man,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  1980's  he  imple- 
mented this  idiotic  camera  policy. 
That  was  two  Speakers  ago.  I  hope  we 
will  give  the  order  downstairs  to  stop 
panning  this  Chamber  or  else  to  make 
the  exact  same  coverage  from  gavel  to 
gavel,  from  when  the  prayer  starts  and 
our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  to  today  when  one  of  us 
will  say,  "I  do  now  move  that  the 
House  adjourn,"  and  stop  this  stupid 
panning  of  the  House.  It  is  petty.  I  bet 
Tip  O'Neill  is  sorry  he  ever  imple- 
mented it. 

Anyway,  here  is  what  I  want  to  talk 
about  now.  The  officer  corps  who  were 
in  Vietnam,  like  Ollie  North,  as  first 
lieutenants,  second  lieutenants,  young 
sergeants.  They  were  in  charge  of 
Desert  Storm.  General  Schwarzkopf 
was  a  battalion  commander  in  Viet- 
nam. Colin  Powell  was  a  battalion 
commander.  Our  colleague.  Ben  Blaz. 
was  a  regimental  commander  of  the  9th 
Marines. 

When  Charlayne  Gault.  one  of  the 
few  good  reporters  on  PBS.  was  inter- 
viewing Schwarzkopf,  she  showed  his 
bed  where  he  sleeps  down  in  the 
CENTCOM  offices.  He  sleeps  in  his  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  About  5  feet  from  his 
desk,  just  across  a  little  divider. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Right. 
Where  he  sleeps  is  a  cross,  and  a  statue 
of  the  Infant  of  Prague,  a  statue  of  the 
infant  child  Jesus.  I  have  seen  the 
original  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia.  In 
all  the  45  years  of  Communist  con- 
queet,  they  never  destroyed  the  origi- 
nal child  Jesus,  the  Infant  of  Prague. 
Czechoslovakia. 

When  I  saw  this  little  Infant  of 
Prag-ue,  I  said,  "Schwarzkopf  has  got 
to  be  a  German  Catholic.  "  And  he  is. 
As  a  good  Catholic  you  could  see  that 
he  doesn't  enjoy  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion that  he  is  involved  in.  But  he 
knows  it  is  his  duty  and  that  our 
course  was  just.  And  he  tried  to  mini- 
mize U.S.  and  allied  casualties. 

He  said  to  one  of  the  reporters.  "I  am 
not  stupid,  ma'am.  1  am  not  going  to 
shove  my  face  into  barbed  wire."  He 
talked  about  going  through  the  berms. 
But  m  the  end  he  had  the  Marine  Corps 
do  that.  That  is  why  he  said.  "If  I  de- 
scribe them  as  brilliant,  it  would  be 
understating  what  they  did."   and  he 
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said,  '  We  made  this  big  end  run  around 
with  a  lot  of  special  operations,  night 
drops,"  that  we  will  be  able  to  talk 
about  in  a  few  days  here.  "And  then  we 
did  a  Hail  Mary  throwing  that  pass 
into  the  end  zone;  everybody  out."  Did 
you  see  him  this  morning  or  last  night? 
They  have  re-run  his  press  briefing  all 
night  long.  Did  you  see  him  choke  up 
when  he  said  that  the  low  casualties 
were  miraculous?  And  he  said,  "Not 
miraculous  for  anyone  who  lost  some- 
one they  love."  Did  you  see  him  choke 
up  on  that? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  What  a 
commander.  He  learned  in  Vietnam. 
That  iB  why  we  want  Vietnam  veterans 
at  the  back  of  the  parade. 
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Then  did  the  gentleman  see  the  Brit- 
ish commander,  with  his  French  name. 
Sir  Hilary  de  Billiers,  and  the  reporter 
will  have  to  check  that  spelling  for  me. 
He  starts  to  choke  when  he  said: 

The  Ijest  would  have  been  to  take  ever.v 
one  of  aiy  mer  home  with  me.  but  it  is  grood 
that  we  are  taking-  most  home. 

This  operation,  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world  since  the  300  Spartans  were 
massacred  at  the  Battle  of 
Thermopylae  trying  to  hold  the  pass, 
since  Sam  Houston  only  lost  nine  men 
wounded  and  wiped  out  several  thou- 
sand of  Santa  Anna's  troops  after  they 
slaughtered  the  Texans  at  Golieta  and 
the  Alamo,  there  has  never  been  a  bat- 
tle like  this. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  The  reason  we  are 
doing  this  now  is  because  people's  at- 
tention is  focused  on  it.  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  at  this  moment  we  em- 
phasize facts.  The  facts  are  that  the  in- 
vestment that  was  made  into  the  kind 
of  equipment  and  training  that  was 
given  to  our  Armed  Forces  have  saved 
untold  thousands  of  lives.  Anyone  who 
stands  in  the  well  and  opposed  the  M- 
1  tank,  or  opposed  the  aircraft  carriers, 
or  opposed  the  A-10  tank  killers,  op- 
posed the  F-14  for  supply,  and  we  can 
take  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  They  are  there  often 
for  the  single  purpose  of  subverting 
America's  defenses,  who  opposed  every 
one  of  those  defense  programs.  They 
were  there  for  the  single  purpose  of 
protecting  freedom  and  preserving 
lives. 

Now,  when  they  were  used,  they  did 
both  of  those.  They  protected  freedom 
and  they  saved  lives.  It  is  highly  unfair 
for  Members  to  not  take  this  moment 
to  acknowledge,  and  Cap  Weinberger, 
and  George  Bush,  and  Dick  Cheney 
were  right  in  getting  this  kind  of 
equipment  and  having  it  available  so 
that  America  would  not  be  threatened, 
and  so  that  our  freedom  could  be  se- 
cured, and  we  could  bring  those  people 
home.  Now,  those  who  opposed  it,  those 
who  did  not  want  the  United  States  to 
have  that  protection,  those  who  op- 
posed  those    weapons    programs    that 
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would  save  lives,  they  are  the  ones  that 
constantly  took  the  well  to  brag  about 
how  many  body  bags  America  was  able 
to  produce. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  it  is 
right,  it  is  unfair,  it  is  unjust,  if  we  do 
not  raise  the  question,  because  freedom 
is  not  free.  We  have  to  maintain  our 
defenses,  this  year  and  next  year,  and 
the  year  beyond,  because  weakness  in- 
vites aggression.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
those  who  have  been  dead  wrong  on 
every  one  of  these  issues,  those  who 
waffled  in  the  well  today  because  they 
could  not  confess  that  they  were  in 
error,  and  tried  to  deflect  the  issue  by 
talking  about  how  much  money  Japan 
had  contributed  as  though  that  was  the 
issue  of  the  day. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  One  used 
"a  big  lie"  technique,  indicating  we 
supplied  military  arms  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Bad  enough  we  gave  him  agricul- 
tural subsidies  and  intelligence  infor- 
mation when  Iran  was  holding  our  hos- 
tages, but  sometimes  in  a  storm,  any 
port  will  do.  I  guess  that  is  why  we 
brought  Syria's  Hafiz  Assad  onboard, 
which  I  will  not  criticize,  though  I  do 
not  support  it. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  is  exactly  right. 

On  the  left  is  only  reasons  that  any- 
thing can  go  wrong.  If  a  plane  crashes, 
or  weather  goes  bad,  it  is  either  be- 
cause of  America  or  it  is  Ronald 
Reagan.  One  of  those  two  has  to  be  at 
fault.  If  Saddam  Hussein  attacked  his 
neighbor  in  Kuwait  and  went  in  to 
rape,  and  pillage,  and  murder,  it  had  to 
be  one  of  the  two  people's  fault.  The  ef- 
fort today  was  to  imply  that  somehow 
or  another  we  were  responsible  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  taking  Soviet  tanks  and 
attacking  its  neighbor.  That  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

When  posed  to  me  by  a  leftist  some 
weeks  ago,  I  explained,  "Get  ready. 
Here  it  is."  In  this  coalition,  against 
Saddam  Hussein,  our  people  from 
around  the  globe,  including  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  mentioned.  Hafiz 
Assad,  President  of  Syria,  a  very,  very 
despicable  character.  I  said. 

Now.  if  Syria.  5  years  from  now.  chooses  to 
attack  Israel,  rest  assured,  the  left  will  come 
bouncing  forth,  saying  do  you  remember 
back  in  1991.  do  you  remember  when  we  were 
opposing  Iraq?  Do  ,vou  remember  why  we 
were  ail  friendly  with  Syria? 

I  said,  "Wrong,  wrong." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  They  will 
go  further  and  say  that  George  Bush 
created  Assad. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Or  they  will  have  some 
other  excuse.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is,  when  there  is  evil  in  the  world,  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  United  States' 
fault. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  ask  peo- 
ple to  look  at  a  map  and  try  and  figure 
out  how  we  ran  some  of  those  rescue 
operations.  Stay  tuned,  more  later.  We 
will  cheer  some  close  calls.  We  almost 
got  one  of  our  colonels,  an  F-16  pilot 
out. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  Let  me  remind  the 
gentleman  of  a  statement  by  John  Stu- 
art Mill: 

War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
thing:  The  decayed  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  is  worth  a  war  is  worse  *  *  *  A  man 
who  has  nothing  which  he  cares  about  more 
than  his  personal  safety  is  a  miserable  crea- 
ture who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  unless 
made  and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better 
men  than  himself. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  That  was 
one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  favorite 
quotes.  I  had  to  memorize  that  as  a 
cadet  in  pilot  training  in  1953,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  putting  it  in  my  spe- 
cial order.  All  I  have  to  do  is  turn  to 
February  28  to  dig  that  out. 

Now.  we  will  close  on  our  POW's.  To- 
days  headline  is,  "We  Win.  Bush  De- 
clares Victory  After  Six  Weeks."  I  now 
want  people  to  focus  on  what  President 
Bush  said  last  night  when  he  said  he 
reserves  the  right  to  reinitiate  hos- 
tilities if  the  POW's  are  not  returned.  I 
did  not  hear  whether  he  said  "quickly" 
or  when  because  my  eyes  started  to 
mist  over  at  the  thought  of  the  young 
heroes  who  have  been  there  the  entire 
6  weeks  in  vicious  captivity. 

I  wore  3  days  in  a  row  my  Harrier  tie. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  wore  it  all 
through  Europe  and  into  Turkey  last 
week  because  one  of  the  Harrier  pilots 
that  went  down  over  the  hot  combat 
did  survive.  This  is  a  remarkable  story. 
A  Harrier  pilot  down  3  nights  ago. 
When  they  found  him,  he  was  sitting 
there  with  a  sidearm,  maybe  a  0.9  mil- 
limeter Baretta,  and  he  had  100  pris- 
oners. At  least  we  know  that  Harrier 
pilot  made  it,  but  others  are  unac- 
counted for,  including  one  on  February 
9,  out  of  Bahrain,  a  Capt.  Russell 
Sanborn,  On  January  28,  Capt.  Michael 
C.  Berryman,  also  out  of  Bahrain  eight 
marine  carrier  squadrons  of  Bahrain, 
and  11  FA-18  Hornet  squadrons  are  in 
Bahrain,  operating  near  Dahrhan.  We 
lost  another  Harrier  pilot  on  January 
22  in  Oman.  He  was  one  of  the  top  sen- 
ior Harrier  pilots,  Capt.  Manuel  Rivera. 
He  was  lost  in  a  training  accident  be- 
fore Desert  Storm  started. 

Look  again  at  this  article  I  held  up 
during  a  1  minute.  By  the  way.  Life 
magazine  is  going  back  to  a  weekly, 
and  they  have  made  it  the  size  of  Time 
and  Newsweek,  so  maybe  they  will 
make  it  this  time.  But  look  at  this, 
those  dreaded  words,  missing  in  action. 
I  still  wear  the  MIA  bracelet  of  my  best 
friend,  the  godfather  of  my  oldest  son, 
Dave  Hrdlicka.  He  went  down  in  Laos 
on  May  18.  1965.  He  was  a  POW  for  5 
years  and  then  disappeared.  This  photo 
is  of  the  young  military  specialist,  a 
woman,  who  was  captured  with  David 
Lockett.  her  partner.  They  had  trouble 
with  their  Hummer  and  an  enemy 
scout  unit  crossed  into  Saudi  Arabia 
and  snatched  Melissa.  She  was  kid- 
naped from  inside  Saudi  Arabia.  She 
may  be  held  in  Basra  but  we  don't 
know   for  sure.   Where   is   this   young 
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lady?  Where  is  Spe.  David  Lockett.  who 
was  taken  with  her?  What  about  these 
people?  Here  are  pictures  that  are  not 
very  good  quality,  but  we  have  blown 
them  up.  I  flew  with  the  Italian  Air 
Force,  as  I  said  earlier,  at  Practica  Del 
Mar.  and  they  told  me  Captain  Bellini, 
shot  down  in  Iraq,  was  the  best  Tor- 
nado pilot  in  the  Italian  Air  Force. 
Five  of  their  airplanes  could  not  get  on 
the  tanker  that  night,  and  one  went 
back  because  of  mechanical  problems. 
Bellini  pressed  on  and  alone  hit  this 
target  on  an  Iraqi  air  base.  But  he  went 
down.  His  back  seater,  Maurizio 
Cocciobone,  turns  up  but  Bellini  does 
not.  It  does  not  bode  well  that  Captain 
Bellini  was  not  with  him.  One  of  the  pi- 
lots that  I  flew  with,  also  named 
Maurizio.  said: 

I  know  Bellini.  I  was  in  pilot  training  with 
him.  He  was  first  in  the  class.  They  jH-obably 
tortured  him  to  death  or  he  refused  to  be  on 
television. 

The  British  also  have  many  missing 
and  captured.  British  Flight  Lieuten- 
ant John  Peters,  I  am  told,  will  be  a 
national  hero  if  he  comes  back.  Not 
only  was  he  the  most  severely  beaten 
from  the  pictures,  but  he  is  the  one 
who  kept  his  chin  down  and  said 
"Flight  Lieutenant  John  Petei^,"  and 
then  mumbled  something.  He  refused 
to  look  up  into  the  camera.  Here  is  the 
O'V-10  pilot.  We  lost  one  the  other 
night.  I  hoi>e  that  crew  survives,  but 
the  first  one  went  down  on  day  3  of  the 
war,  Clifford  Acree  was  the  squadron 
commander,  and  he  wanted  to  get  out 
there  over  the  enemy  area  so  he  would 
know  what  his  Harrier  and  Hornet  pi- 
lots were  up  against.  His  front  seater  is 
a  senior  warrant  officer  in  this 
midforties.  Guy  Hunter  from  near  my 
district.  Camp  Pendleton,  CA. 

D  1420 

Are  these  some  of  the  ones  they 
claim  were  killed  as  human  shields? 
God.  we  hope  not.  This  is  the  Kuwaiti 
pilot  who  went  down  the  first  week.  Lt. 
Col.  Mohammed  Mubarak.  The  Kuwai- 
tis bought  our  A-4  Skyhawks.  that  is 
the  plane  that  our  colleague.  Senator 
McCain  went  down  in.  These  were  M- 
models.  and  they  renamed  them  the 
Mongoose. 

We  lost  another  A-4  Mongoose  within 
the  last  week  of  the  war. 

Here  is  Harry  Roberts,  one  of  the 
men  we  almost  rescued;  and  another  F- 
16  pilot.  Colonel  Eberley.  They  are  both 
out  of  Torrejon. 

I  visited  Kratoni.  the  base  that  all 
the  NATO  countries  want  to  build  for 
this  401st  wing  out  of  Torrejon,  Spain. 
They  sent  one  squadron  north  to  Prov- 
en Force,  another  squadron  to  a  Saudi 
base.  They  have  performed  magnifi- 
cently. They  have  lost  four  of  their  F- 
16s.  one  of  them  being  recovered.  The 
other  three  went  down  in  enemy  terri- 
tory. We  know  two  of  these  pilots  were 
shown  as  POW's. 
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We  had  better  get  these  POW's  back 
withls  hoars.  I  hope  they  are  being 
brought  forward  as  we  speak.  And  I  say 
to  Congressman  McEwen,  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  should  send  an  armored 
column  up  to  Baghdad  if  within— what 
does  the  gentlenum  think.  48  hours.  72 
hours?— these  POW's  have  not  had  con- 
tact with  the  Red  Cross  or  have  not 
been  returned.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  Bush  will  act  if  our 
POW's  aren't  soon  released?  Bush  is  a 
njan  of  action,  an  attack  pilot,  a  naval 
aviator,  the  flrst  one  to  ever  sit  in  the 
Oval  Office,  other  than  Elsenhower.  He 
is  not  going  to  let  these  men  who  went 
down  in  combat  rot  In  some  Hanoi,  or 
Pyongyang,  situation.  What  does  the 
gentleman  think? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Is  It  not  wonderful 
that  our  soldiers  are  not  locked  in  the 
desert  waiting  for  8.  10.  12.  15  months  of 
sanctions  supiwsedly  to  work? 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly. 
Mr.  McEWEN.  These  are  just  great 
men  and  women. 

I  would  say  to  Jesse  Jackson,  who 
ridiculed  those  fine  young  men  who 
volunteered  supposedly  because  they 
did  not  volunteer  in  this  proper  ethnic 
mix  they  should  have  volunteered,  that 
he  owes  an  apology  to  all  those  fine 
men  and  women  of  every  category,  of 
every  heritage,  of  every  background, 
who  have  done  that,  and  then  to  think 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
massive  campaign.  I  just  observe  that 
on  the  streets  of  the  Capital  City  since 
January  16,  when  Desert  Storm  began. 
that  62  people  have  been  gunned  down 
Just  on  the  streets  of  this  city,  and 
what  do  we  have  for  that?  I  should 
think  their  attention  should  be  di- 
rected in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Sixty- 
two? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Sixty-two  have  been 
gunned  down  since  August  2. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  If  you 
take  out  the  28  killed  in  the  Scud  at- 
tack, take  out  the  terrible  agony  of  the 
firlendly  Are  accidents,  which  happen  in 
the  fog  of  war,  more  people  were  killed 
by  gun  battles  in  Washington,  DC.  than 
In  the  6  weeks  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  That  is  just  one  city. 
so  if  you  want  to  direct  your  attention. 
if  you  want  to  cry,  do  not  cry  because 
America  is  trsrlng  to  defend  freedom 
and  trying  to  stop  the  raping  and  pil- 
laging, direct  your  energies  and  atten- 
tion here  if  you  are  so  offended  by 
these  things.  327  since  the  day  that 
Saddam  Hussein  rolled  out  his  tanks 
on  Kuwait.  327  people  have  been  gunned 
down  on  the  streets  of  just  this  city; 
but  there  are  also  those  of  the  same  po- 
litical persuasion  that  dominate  Wash- 
ington, DC,  also  dominate  Philadel- 
phia, also  dominate  New  York,  also 
dominate  Los  Angeles,  and  so  they  can 
contribute  to  this  as  well,  to  put  it 
into  perspective  as  to  what  we  value 
for  those  who  value  flreedom  and  de- 


mocracy. Do  not  give  me  your  crying 
tears  over  the  ethnic  mix  or  some 
other  excuse,  because  the  fact  is  that 
when  you  knew  that  if  America  stood 
tall,  if  George  Bush  proved  that  he 
would  be  right,  then  indeed  all  across 
the  globe  today  everyone  recognizes 
that  freedom  works,  that  democracy  Is 
right.  A  strong  America  protects  lives. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  You  bet. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  And  so  people  wish  to 
identify  with  that.  That  is  the  course 
of  history.  In  1975,  when  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev said  that  because  of  what  we  are 
doing,  because  of  the  investment  that 
we  are  making  in  our  military,  by  the 
end  of  the  1980's,  that  is  1990,  he  said 
because  of  that  by  the  end  of  the  1980's 
we  will  be  able  to  work  our  will  any- 
place on  the  planet.  The  correlation  of 
forces,  economic,  military,  and  politi- 
cal, are  on  the  side  of  socialism  and 
communism. 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  1980's. 
The  correlation  of  forces  economically, 
2  out  of  every  3  jobs  created  on  this 
planet  since  1982  have  been  created  in 
the  United  States  of  America  economi- 
cally. 

Militarily,  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
been  discussing  that.  T-72  tanks,  when 
compared  with  the  U.S.  tanks,  we  did 
not  lose  a  single  one.  We  wiped  out 
4,600  of  the  enemy  tanks.  Economic, 
military,  political,  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  big 
tank  battle  that  never  happened. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  was  privileged,  per- 
hajB  one  of  the  greatest  days  of  my 
liffe,  similar  to  this,  meeting  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief  at  this  great  mo- 
ment in  history,  was  sitting  in  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Sejm,  just  as  our  balcony 
here  is  now  empty,  when  the  Polish 
Sojm  voted  for  the  first  time  that  a 
Communist  country  was  able  to  ex- 
tract Itself  voluntarily  from  the  throes 
of  communism.  I  was  able  to  sit  there 
and  watch  two-thirds  of  that  par- 
liament as  they  had  ridden  their  bicy- 
cles, wearing  their  peasant  clothes,  and 
had  come  there  to  Warsaw  to  vote  for 
the  first  time  in  Warsaw. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  What 
month,  what  year? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  It  was  August  23,  1989, 
and  as  they  took  the  vote  and  a  hush 
fell  across  the  chamber,  I  turned  to  my 
wife  and  I  said,  "Do  you  understand 
what  this  is  like?" 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  That  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  Stalin-Hitler 
Pact. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  I  said,  "This  has  never 
happened  before.  No  nation  has  been 
able  to  do  this  voluntarily."  And  I 
began  to  clap  and  they  began  to  clap. 
They  stood  and  cheered  and 
Skubiszewskl  came  out  and  tears  began 
to  flow  down  his  cheeks. 

Six  weeks  later  the  Velvet  Revolu- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary, 
and  then  East  Germany  was  wiped  off 
the  map.  East  Germany  no  longer  ex- 
ists.  The   correlation   of  forces,   eco- 
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nomically,  militarily,  politically  is  on 
the  stde  of  democracy  and  on  the  side 
of  freedom. 

You  take  some  poor  gal  standing  in 
line  for  bread  in  Moscow  and  ask  her, 
she  will  say  free  elections  and  free 
economies  are  best.  You  ask  a  cab  driv- 
er in  I»rague,  you  ask  anybody  on  the 
streets  of  Warsaw,  they  will  tell  you 
that  democracy  and  free  elections  and 
free  economies  are  best. 

You  go  to  Latin  America  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  free  elections  and  a 
free  acomony  are  best. 

Around  the  globe,  it  is  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  democracy  and  they  knew 
that  if  George  Bush  stood  toe  to  toe 
with  the  dictator,  what  this  fourth 
largest  army  in  the  world,  what  this 
surrogate  of  the  Soviet  Union,  what 
this  man  who  had  committed  himself 
to  dominating  half  of  the  world's  en- 
ergy resources,  if  George  Bush  went  toe 
to  toe  with  American  prestige  at  stake 
and  American  won.  it  would  totally 
change  the  geopolitical  situation 
around  the  globe  for  the  next  decade. 
That  Is  why  they  opposed  him.  That  is 
why  they  wanted  to  delay.  That  is  why 
they  would  not  stand  by  him  and  that 
is  why  they  have  been  proven  dead 
wrong,  and  the  gentlemen  and  I  are 
right  to  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  Commander  in 
Chief  who  saw  the  geopolitical  situa- 
tion, who  saw  what  was  at  stake,  and 
while  everyone  else  around  him  was 
nervous,  while  everyone  else  did  not 
know  what  was  going  to  happen, 
George  Bush  proved  to  the  world  that 
he  knew  exactly  where  he  was. 

They  said  "I  have  never  seen  him  so 
much  at  peace  with  himself." 

Whan  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  that  mas- 
ter pcditlcian,  that  master  controller  of 
the  media,  that  man  who  has  come  and 
has  rolled  tanks  into  the  Baltics,  who 
has  murdered  people  on  the  streets  of 
Tbilisi,  Georgia,  sent  his  troops  down 
with  tsheir  sharpened  axes  to  hack  peo- 
ple's skulls  open,  who  took  2,300  women 
and  gassed  them.  We  have  films  of 
them  grabbing  them  by  the  hair  and 
putting  gas  under  their  noses,  a  man 
who  djd  that,  but  because  of  his  ability 
to  persuade  the  international  media 
was  able  to  secure  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
When  Mikhail  Gorbachev  with  all  his 
political  skills 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  He  got 
Reagan's  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  that  is 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  A  man  with  all  those 
politioal  skills,  a  man  who  Time  maga- 
zine considers  the  man  of  the  decade 
because  he  has  those  skills,  last  week 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  Thxirs- 
day  and  Friday  did  all  within  his  power 
to  save  Saddam  Hussein,  to  save  the 
dictator  of  the  Middle  East,  to  say  we 
will  not  have  the  sanctions. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  Soviets 
said?  They  want  to  do  away  with  the 
sanctions.  That  was  agreement  No.  1. 
We  will  abide  by  only  the  flrst  U.N.  res- 
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olution, that  is,  that  he  leaves  Kuwait. 
There  will  be  no  reparations.  There 
will  be  no  sanctions.  We  want  him  to 
survive. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  doing  his  best  and 
George  Bush  walked  out  into  the  gar- 
den, the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White 
House  and  said,  I  don't  care  what  ideas 
come  forth.  I  don't  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  isn't 
Involved.  Move  aside.  Here  is  what  you 
have  to  do. 

That  was  after  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion, until  noon  Saturday  to  deliver. 
Because  George  Bush  did  that,  the 
world  is  different  today.  America  is 
stronger  today.  Freedom  has  more  oi>- 
portunity  today.  The  future  is  brighter 
today  and  we  have  every  right  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

We  would  be  doing  history  a  disserv- 
ice If  we  failed  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  moment  the  fact  that 
this  was  on  the  line.  George  Bush  had 
the  geopolitical  skills  to  understand  it, 
just  as  Neville  Chamberlain  missed  his 
opportunity  in  history  In  the  1930s 
when  Winston  Churchill  sitting  on  the 
back  bench  of  parliament  did  right, 
George  Bush  saw  the  same  position  and 
Saddam  Hussein  bet  everything  he  had 
George  Bush  was  a  Neville  Chamber- 
lain. But  what  we  discovered,  he  knew 
what  was  at  risk  and  took  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  just 
wanted  to  create  this  word  picture  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  tell 
about  it. 

First  of  all,  I  took  one  of  our  great 
young  lieutenant  colonels  from  Air 
Force  liaison,  David  Hayes,  a  navigator 
in  Vietnam,  on  my  trip. 

D  1430 

We  went  over  to  Ramstein,  Germany, 
after  I  did  a  TV  show  In  England  on 
their  Meet  the  Press,  called  The  World 
Today. 

I  think  you  have  done  it  before. 

I  went  against  one  of  Gorbachevs  top 
spokesmen,  Vasslly— something  or 
other.  The  Soviets,  as  usual,  were  look- 
ing to  get  in  on  our  moment  of  clear, 
decisive  victory  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
went  over  to  Ramstein  and  saw  a  friend 
of  yours  and  mine— the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  he  was  the  legislative  liaison, 
with  one  star  on  his  shoulder.  He  is 
now  a  three-star  general,  and  he  is 
lieutenant  general  vice  commander  of 
USAF,  our  good  friend  Rees,  Ted  Rees. 

Rees  said,  "Congressman,  do  you 
mind  if  I  send  one  of  my  F-15  pilots 
here  on  the  staff,  a  young  fellow  named 
Mike  Fennessey,  with  you  on  this 
trip?"  I  said,  "Sure,  if  he  can  stand 
watching  me  fly  the  F-104  in  Italy, 
send  him." 

Well,  the  three  of  us  began  our  trek. 
We  looked  at  the  shutdown  of  the  mis- 
sile site  at  Comisso. 

We  went  up  to  Italy,  flew  there,  and 
then  finally  ended  up  at  a  base  that  I 
will  be  able  to  talk  about  in  a  few 
weeks — I  choose  not  to  now — near  the 
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northern  Iraqi  border  where  I  watched 
proven  force  augmenting  Desert  Storm. 

Barely  had  we  landed  when  the  staff 
car  picked  us  up.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hayes,  Major  Fennessey,  and  myself, 
and  we  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  run- 
way as  a  night  launch  was  pulling  out. 
They  had  their  buddy  ships,  a  tanker 
with  four  ships,  followed  by  another 
tanker  with  four  ships.  And  there  right 
as  the  pilots  taxied  up  to  take  the  No. 
1  position  for  takeoff,  was  a  young  cap- 
tain and  I  am  angry  that  I  cannot  re- 
member his  last  name  but  his  first 
name  was  Brian.  He  had  a  big  Amer- 
ican flag.  It  was  raining.  He  was  half 
asleep.  He  should  have  been  asleep.  He 
had  flown  a  night  mission  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Brian  was  swinging  this  big  Amer- 
ican flag,  I  mean  the  American  flag  the 
size  you'd  see  at  a  football  game.  I  im- 
mediately choked.  Here  go  the  pilots. 
We  are  holding  up  OK  signs,  victory 
signs,  little  Arsenio  Hall,  two  fisted, 
guns  from  the  hip,  go-gettem,  and 
these  pilots  in  the  cockpits  are  salut- 
ing. It  choked  me  up.  I  will  never  for- 
get it  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  asked: 
Where  were  they  going?  They  used  the 
Vietnam  expression,  "Downtown." 

I  looked  at  these  pilots  taking  off, 
and  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was 
what  I  mentioned  earlier,  James 
Michener's  great  book  "Bridges  at 
Toko-ri."  WTiere  do  we  get  such  men 
and  now  women? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRNAN]  has  expired. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


UPDATE  ON  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwEN]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  so  that 
he  may  finish  his  thought. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well,  the 
next  day,  we  got  up  early.  We  had 
breakfast  at  the  Patriot  missile  site. 
There  were  women  there  because  the 
Patriot  batteries  are  a  defensive  oper- 
ation, not  a  frontline  combat  oper- 
ation. These  fine  women— African- 
Americans,  Asian-Americans,  Irish- 
Americans,  Jewish-Americans,  every- 
body in  this  beautiful  Army  unit,  up  to 
their  ankles  in  mud,  were  proud  of 
their  Patriots  defending  this  base  on 
the  northern  front. 

Then  we  went  out  to  the  flight  line 
again  to  watch  the  sorties  leaving  for 


the  morning  strike.  Then  one  of  the 
commanders  said  "Congressman,  how 
would  you  like  to  go  on  one  of  these 
tankers?"  I  said,  "Is  the  Pope  Catho- 
lic? How  fast  can  I  answer  you?"  I  had 
a  briefing  in  a  room  with  70  other  peo- 
ple. A  young  F-16  pilot,  Capt.  Steve 
Corley  was  doing  his  first  briefing.  I 
forget  whether  he  was  fi-om  Torrejon  or 
Spangdahlem.  He  was.  standing  in  the 
front  of  the  briefing  room,  and  one  of 
the  guys  yelled  out,  "Hey,  Steve,  why 
don't  you  admit  to  the  Congressman 
that  you  are  a  Democrat?"  And  I  said, 
"Well,  that's  all  right  as  long  as  he  is 
a  Sonny  Montgomery,  or  a  Jack  Mur- 
THA  Democrat." 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Or  Ike  Skelton  Demo- 
crat. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Or  an  Ike 
Skelton  Democrat.  There  are  50  or  60 
fine  conservative  Democrats  we  could 
name.  They  are  those  who  believe  in  a 
strong  defense.  He  said.  "Oh,  they  are 
kidding  you.  I  am  a  Republican."  I 
stood  up  and  I  said,  "Now,  wait  a 
minute,  I  want  to  get  something 
straight  before  I  go  up  with  you  guys. 
How  many  of  you  are  Democrats?"  I 
was  kidding,  and  they  took  me  seri- 
ously. There  is  something  very  sad 
about  that.  And  I  am  sorry  to  report 
this. 

Not  a  hand  went  up,  not  the  Intel- 
ligence officers  and  sergeants,  not  male 
or  female,  not  one  of  the  tanker  air 
crewmen,  not  one  of  the  16  pilots  of  the 
F-16's  and  F-4's  that  had  just  arrived 
from  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Not  a  single  person  put  up 
their  hand. 

Do  you  know  why?  When  I  was  in  the 
Air  Force  at  George  Air  Force  Base  in 
1956,  half  of  my  squadron  was  for  Adlai 
Stevenson.  I  know,  I  was  a  precinct 
captain  for  General  Eisenhower  who 
was  already  President.  The  military, 
like  most  of  this  country  was  divided 
into  both  parties. 

The  reason  we  have  a  much  more  par- 
tisan military  now  is  that  there  has 
been  so  much  derision  coming  from 
that  lectern  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  it  sometimes  approaches 
contempt  from  a  too  large  segment  of 
this  body's  Democrat  majority  party 
members  and  the  other  body's  as  well. 
The  people  in  the  military  feel  short- 
changed. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Abandoned. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Aban- 
doned. And  they  are  sick  and  tired, 
particularly  the  four  or  five  senior  offi- 
cers of  our  military  who  had  Vietnam 
experience,  of  hearing  that  somehow 
they  were  part  of  something  other  than 
what  President  Reagan  called  a  noble 
cause. 

I  hope  that  after  this  war  we  can  re- 
main committed  to  our  military  by 
passing  a  meaningful  defense  budget, 
and  not  just  lip  service  to  them  by  say- 
ing, "I  support  our  men  in  the  gulf,  but 
we  shouldn't  be  there  and  we  ought  to 
get  out." 
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Mr.  MCEWEN.  That  Is  an  oxymoron. 
You  cannot  do  such  a  thing.  You  can- 
not have  a  policeman  defending  you 
and  say,  "I  don't  like  being  out  there. 
but  I  support  you."  You  either  support 
them  or  you  do  not  support  them,  in  or 
out.  up  or  down.  The  common  sense  of 
the  average  American  understands 
that.  It  is  oxymoronic  to  say  that  you 
support  someone  who  is  doing  a  job 
that  you  do  not  approve  of.  It  just  sim- 
ply does  not  follow. 

"I  support  my  son  slicing  the  couch, 
but  I  don't  approve  of  his  activities." 
Elither  you  support  him  slicing  the 
couch  or  you  do  not  support  him  slic- 
ing the  couch.  Either  you  support  the 
soldiers  serving  in  Desert  Storm  or  you 
do  not.  You  cannot  say  I  support  them 
but  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
there.  It  is  a  nonsequitur,  it  Is  an 
oxymoron,  and  it  should  be  faced  as 
squarely  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  done  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  military  from  the  newest  pri- 
vate all  the  way  up  to  the  three  and 
four-star  generals  know  that  it  is  in- 
consistent and  demeaning  to  the  people 
who  are  proud  of  fighting  in  the  battle 
for  Kuwait,  in  Operations  Desert 
Storm,  E>esert  Shield,  and  Proven 
Force. 

A  final  thought  and  then  I  am  going 
to  nin  out  to  a  meeting  I  must  attend 
and  turn  it  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  but  I  will  come  back. 

The  final  thought  here  is  that  these 
young  men  and  women  want  the  media 
to  understand  that  they  are  a  part  of 
normal,  middle  America.  They  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  huge  difference 
between  them  and  most  people  in  the 
media.  The  media  has  come  to  realize 
in  the  last  year  that  middle  America  is 
not  with  them  on  abortion,  that  middle 
America  does  not  believe  first  amend- 
ment rights  should  be  extended  to  child 
pornography  or  any  type  of  pornog- 
raphy. It  is  demeaning  to  every  one  of 
our  grandmothers,  mothers,  wives,  sis- 
ters, cousins,  or  any  woman  we  know. 
Every  time  we  see  pornography  pushed 
on  the  American  public  and  dominant 
media  culture  defending  it,  it  is  de- 
grading to  America.  The  media  is 
wrong  on  most  social  issues.  They  are 
certainly  wrong,  according  to  Dan 
Rather,  on  what  makes  a  young  woman 
or  a  young  man  join  the  military.  And 
not  just  to  be  a  "Sierra  Hotel"  hot 
fighter  pilot  but  to  be  one  of  those  kids 
In  the  mud  that  I  met  in  Turkey  set- 
ting up  that  Patriot  missile  site. 

You  know,  a  lot  of  those  kids  over 
there,  the  younger  ones,  were  saying, 
"We  didn't  pick  the  terminology  in 
this  war,  but  we  are  the  Patriots,  all  of 

UB." 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  "And 
those  that  demean  us  are  the  Scuds," 
referring  to  the  Scud  B's,  the 
"Scudbags  of  America."  The  media  had 
better  look  in  the  mirror  and  analyze 


the  way  it  has  been  reporting  on  the 
aerospace  industry  and  all  the  men  and 
woman  who  build  the  equipment  that  is 
IJerforming  so  brilliantly  over  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Did  you  hear  what  Regis 
Philbln  said  on  his  show  this  morning? 
Where  is  Ron  Kovic  today?  Where  is 
Michael  Farrell  of  "MASH?"  Where  are 
these  people  who  made  a  career  out  of 
demeaning  the  military  forces  of  this 
country?  Ron  Kovic  was  promoted  over 
23  other  scouts  at  21  years  of  age  in 
Vietnam  in  the  DMZ.  He  was  a  hero. 
And  he  has  betrayed  his  younger  self 
by  spending  his  adult  life  as  a  mal- 
content drawing  $4,000  a  month  tax 
free.  He's  earning  this  money  from 
what  is  the  measure  of  his  devotion  to 
stopping  Vietnam  in  South  Vietnam  so 
his  country  could  do  for  South  Viet- 
nam what  we  half  did  for  Korea  and 
what  we  did  for  every  Nation  in  Europe 
except  for  those  we  betrayed  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  And  for  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  in  1973  with  the  peace 
accords  when  they  protected  South 
Vietnam  and  when  they  were  allowed 
to  survive. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
peace  agreement  in  which  it  was  won 
and  the  peace  was  secure  in  1973,  1974, 
and  into  1975  when  the  new  Watergate 
babies  came  in  and  they  voted  to  throw 
it  all  away  and  deliver  the  killing 
fields  back  to  North  Vietnam,  to  allow 
them  to  come  in  and  rape  and  pillage 
and  to  murder  and  to  close  their  eyes 
and  to  close  their  ears  and  not  see 
what  was  going  on  over  there.  That  is 
what  is  now  excised.  As  has  been  said 
by  one  of  the  great  commanders  of  this 
Nation,  we  are  about  to  excise,  to  wipe 
the  specter  of  Vietnam  off  of  our  face. 

D  1440 

It  was  not  because  of  the  soldiers.  It 
was  not  because  of  the  cause.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  celebration  of  the  victory 
of  the  1974  election  when  people  came 
in,  and  history  should  not  allow  that 
vote  to  die  in  which  they  said  we  will 
not  stand  by  those  accords.  Even 
though  President  Nixon  gave  our  word 
and  committed  our  Nation,  we  will 
turn  our  back  on  him,  and  on  them, 
and  on  our  Nation,  and  thereby  we  will 
forget  it  and  allow  their  sacrifice  to 
not  be  successful  by  giving  back  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  is  exactly  what  they 
did. 

And  your  reference  to  South  Korea  is 
correct  because  South  Vietnam  would 
have  been  free,  and  independent  and 
prosperious,  and  that  is  what  has  been 
corrected  here,  that  never  again  will 
we  allow  the  Congress  to  do  that  to  us, 
and  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the 
Commander  in  Chief  that  has  said  that 
we  are  committed  to  this  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  force  the  issue  on  the 
floor  In  January,  and  we  are  able  to 
celebrate  the  victory  today.  President 
Nixon  did  all  within  his  power  to  keep 


that  from  happening  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Those  who  gave  their  lives  did  It 
for  a  noble  cause,  and  the  gentleman's 
reference  to  it  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  God  bless  Ronald  Reagan  for  resur- 
recting or  to  leapfrogging  the  state- 
ments made  by  Jimmy  Carter  to  say 
that  it  was  a  noble  cause,  and  I  have  a 
letter  th|it  I  wish  to  read  later  on,  or  to 
insert  in  the  Record  again  fi-om  yes- 
terday's Record,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  inserted  be- 
cause of  that  noble  cause. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  did 
that  in  his  1-minute  special  order.  The 
gentleman  is  going  to  insert  it  again  in 
our  two  follow-on  special  orders  here? 
Excellent. 

Mr.  McJEWEN.  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Because  I 
remember  the  letter  concerned  a  young 
Navy  reconnaissance  pilot  who  prob- 
ably new  86  Vigilantes  for  President 
Johnson.  That  was  Johnson's  favorite 
airplane,  because  he  would  take  the  re- 
connaisss,nce  photographs  brought 
back  from  those  dangerous  missions; 
and  pick  his  own  target.  Dozens  of  the 
Vigllantas  were  shot  down  going  into 
take  these  pictures  for  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  and  President  Johnson  so 
that  could  play  war  in  the  war  situa- 
tion room  in  the  White  House.  This  is 
something  George  Bush  has  never  done. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Never  done,  and  I 
would  point  out  that  in  the  desert  clas- 
sic, the  Carter  desert  classic,  a  rescue 
mission  in  Iran,  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  he  was  running  that  from  the 
telephone  at  the  site  of  the  Oval  Office, 
talking  tso  the  ground  commanders  in 
Iran,  and  so  you  had  Lyndon  Johnson 
picking  bombing  targets  in  the  Oval 
Office,  you  had  Jimmy  Carter  running 
it  from  his  executive  wing  there,  from 
his  little  private  study  there,  running 
an  operation,  where  you  have  Ronald 
Reagan  in  Grenada  and  in  Libya  where 
he  gave  the  command  and  let  the  ex- 
perts do  It,  when  George  Bush  in  Pan- 
ama, and  now  in  Desert  Storm,  gave 
the  cominitment  of  the  Nation,  the 
moral  and  international  support,  and 
allowed  our  soldiers  to  do  It.  We  can 
see  what  can  happen,  but  it  is  when  the 
Jimmy  Garters  and  the  Ljmdon  John- 
sons put  their  fingers  In  the  pie,  and 
foul  it  up,  that  then  they  come  back 
and  point  their  finger  at  the  military, 
which  is  very,  very  unfair,  which  is  the 
same  thing  that  of  course  goes  on 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Let  me 
say  something  for  the  men  and  women 
who  in  a  sense  had  to  sit  on  the  bench 
during  the  toughest  moments  on  this 
conflict.  We  have  a  little  over  2  million 
men  and  women  In  our  military  serv- 
ices if  you  throw  in  the  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  These  men  and  women 
also  serve  valiantly,  risking  their  own 
lives  when  ours  are  at  stake  In  times  of 
disaster.  John  15:13  says  "greater  love 
than  this  no  man  has  that  he  gives  his 
life  for  another".  That  is  what  all  of 
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our  people  over  there  were  doingr  for 
the  people  that  were  tortured  in  Ku- 
wait. How  many  more  would  have  been 
tortured  if  we  had  listened  to  the  coun- 
sel of  liberals  in  this  Cheimber  and  wait 
for  sanctions  to  stop  Saddam.  One  of 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  said,  "Well, 
maybe  6  months  to  a  year;  maybe  a 
year  and  a  half."  Unbelievable. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Having  opposed  every 
weapons  system  that  would  protect 
American  lives. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly. 

Being  in  Europe  this  last  week,  I 
learned  something  new.  We  did  some- 
thing unusual  in  this  conflict.  The  1st 
Air  Force  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  that 
went  over  there  was  from  Langley. 
This  is  the  famous  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  Hat-in-The-Ring  Squadron,  the 
94th  Squadron.  Those  pilots  have  had 
to  sit  in  Turkey  for  7  months  and 
watch  their  friends  in  the  27th  and  71st 
Squadron  going  into  combat.  All  the 
wings  in  Europe  contributed  to  this  ef- 
fort— one  or  two  squadrons  out  of  their 
three,  so  that  one  or  two  squadrons 
would  stay  behind. 

Last  month,  on  January  18,  I  flew 
with  an  FA-18  Hornet  instructor  down 
in  El  Toro.  Ten  of  us  went  out  to  the 
Yuma  bombing  range.  When  we  came 
back,  some  of  them  were  graduating. 
They  were  brandnew  graduates  ready 
to  go  over  and  join  the  11th  Squadron 
of  Hornets  in  Bahrain.  But  the  instruc- 
tors, the  better  pilots,  some  of  them 
with  combat  experience,  had  to  stay 
behind.  They  wanted  desperately  to  go. 
At  all  the  bases  I  visited,  Zweibrucken, 
Haun,  Spangdahlem;  Ramstein  has  the 
86th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  there;  they 
all  wanted  to  be  there.  Look  at  the  car- 
riers. Look  at  the  marines  who  for  6 
months  on  the  Nassau,  and  the  Iwo  Jima 
and  all  the  other  ships,  who  have  been 
floating  around  out  there  for  6  months 
except  for  one  operational  practice 
landing  on  the  beaches  of  Oman.  They 
were  feinting  operation,  like  you  keep 
a  quarterback  warming  up  on  the  side- 
lines, but  you  never  put  him  in,  just  to 
peych  out  the  opposite  side.  Many  of 
the  Patriot  batteries  did  not  go.  The 
overwhelming  majority  did  not  go. 
Most  were  behind  the  lines,  and  were 
not  going  into  combat:  the  intelligence 
units,  the  quartermaster  corps,  the 
hospitals  that  I  saw  set  up  in  the  big 
hangers  in  Rhine  Main,  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  the  USO  people  there,  all  wait- 
ing for  the  casualities  that  we  thought 
might  come.  All  of  these  people  were 
there  in  heart,  and  spirit  and  prayers 
with  the  handful,  that  chosen  handful, 
who  just  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

My  nephew,  Don  Doman,  Jr.,  flies 
AWAC's  firom  the  Ranger  out  in  the 
gulf.  How  did  he  know  the  Ranger  was 
going  to  go  over  there?  The  carrier 
that  stood  duty  the  first  few  months, 
the  Independence  is  back  in  home  port. 
We  did  not  know  which  of  our  15  car- 
riers would  end  up  there.   There  are 


now  four  carriers  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  have  never  had  more  than  two  car- 
riers in  that  gulf  before  Desert  Storm. 
The  Midway;  flrst  the  Ranger  there,  and 
then  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  joined  them, 
the  J.F.K.,  and  the  Saratoga.  How  is  it 
that  the  Saratoga  lost  four  airplanes? 
The  Teddy  Roosevelt,  one?  The  Ranger 
lost  one?  And  the  rest  of  the  carriers;  I 
think  the  America  only  lost  one  in  the 
landing  on  the  deck.  Both  pilots  eject- 
ed. The  pilot  broke  his  ankle  and  is  at 
home  now,  after  five  combat  missions. 
His  bombadier  navigator  is  back  in 
combat,  and  is  going  to  get  31  combat 
missions. 

God  decides  these  things,  and  a  few 
superiors.  But  every  man  and  woman 
on  active  duty  now  get  the  National 
Defense  Service  Ribbon.  Everybody 
who  is  over  there.  The  28  people  killed 
in  the  Scud  attack  in  Sauda  Arabia, 
many  of  them  from  Pennsylvania  were 
killed  behind  the  lines.  Their  parents, 
their  wives,  their  kids  thought  they 
were  home  free.  Well,  they  were  not. 
Twenty-eight  of  them  died,  and  how 
many  are  in  wheelchairs  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives?  How  many  were  terribly 
burned  in  an  explosion  like  that?  There 
are  bum  victims  all  over,  and  there  is 
not  to  say  that  our  hearts  do  not  go 
out  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Iraqis 
who  wounded,  died,  or  will  be  in  wheel- 
chairs the  rest  of  their  lives  because  of 
a  mad  dictator  who  told  our  Ambas- 
sador April  Glaspie  in  July,  "Your 
country  can't  take  10,000  casualties  a 
day.  Mine  can."  Well,  he  sure  delivered 
on  that  evil  threat  because  they  have 
taken  more  than  10,000  casualties  the 
last  4  days. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  We  just  invited  his  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  weakness  invited 
his  aggression.  He  thought  that  Amer- 
ica could  not  and  would  not  respond. 
Indeed  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
was  taken  right  there  at  that  podium 
on  the  day  that  Fishbait  Miller  took 
the  vote  on  whether — on  when  the 
Speaker  took  the  vote  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  institute  the  Selective  Service 
draft  in  1941,  in  January,  and  it  passed 
by  only  one  vote  because  Fishbait  Mil- 
ler saw  five  Members  enter  through 
that  door,  and  he  immediately  did  a 
calculation  in  his  head;  it  was  three 
and  two.  He  turned  to  the  Speaker  and 
said,  "Pull  the  gavel,"  and  the  Speaker 
banged  the  gavel  denying  them  the 
right  to  vote,  and  it  passed  by  one 
vote,  and,  when  they  interviewed 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  We  hard- 
ly have  any  people  like  that  anymore 
who  can  do  a  head  count  on  five  people 
at  the  door  to  shift  the  vote  the  other 
way,  and  we  would  all  be  speaking  Jap- 
anese now  if  Fishbait 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Adm.  Thomas  Moore, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  on 
the  interrogation  team  that  went  to 
Japan  to  interview  the  leadership  of 
the   Japanese   forces,   he   asked   them 
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how  they  felt  they  could  attack  the 
United  States  of  America  with  impu- 
nity. What  would  induce  them  to  do 
that?  Why  would  they  think  of  such  a 
thing?  Now  they  were  interrogated  8ei>- 
arately  in  separate  locations.  They  all 
gave  the  same  answer,  which  means 
that  obviously  they  had  come  to  this 
conclusion  and  thought  it  out  well. 

Three  things:  the  Congress  had  voted 
not  to  fortify  our  islands  of  Wake  and 
Guam.  We  had  chosen  to  leave  them 
bare  to  not  provoke  Japan,  No.  1.  Sec- 
ond, we  had  just  completed  Army  ma- 
neuvers in  Louisiana  with  wooden  guns 
and  cardboard  tanks.  Third,  and  here  is 
the  most  important,  the  United 
States— here  is  what  they  said— "The 
U.S.  Congress  had  voted  by  only  one 
vote  to  institute  the  draft." 
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And  they  said  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  when  presented  with  the 
fait  accompli.  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United 
States  would  have  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  will — in  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress would  not  be  there— the  United 
States  would  not  have  the  will  to  re- 
spond. Therefore,  they  made  the  deci- 
sion to  attack.  That  was  the  weakness 
of  America.  The  passage  was  by  only 
one  vote  here,  with  the  support  of  Sam 
Rayburn  and  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  but  because  the  Congress 
was  so  weak  on  the  issue,  it  invited  the 
aggression. 

Because  of  what  Saddam  Hussein 
thought  America  was,  because  seeing 
the  interviews  and  the  constant  tom- 
myrot  of  the  body  bags  that  we  heard 
about  day  after  day  after  day  in  August 
and  September — we  can  go  back  and 
check  the  record,  and  we  were  seeing  it 
on  television  every  day— that  type  of 
thing  encouraged  Saddam  Hussein  to 
tell  our  Ambassador  that  the  United 
States  cannot  take  10,000  casualties; 
therefore,  it  will  not  stand  for  its  val- 
ues. He  said,  "I  can  go  in  and  rape  and 
pillage  and  murder  and  invite  that 
kind  of  action."  But  George  Bush  has 
wiped  that  off  the  face  of  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  It  is  a 
new  world. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Yes,  it  is  a  new  world 
order,  not  of  socialism  or  communism 
but  of  freedom  and  democracy  that 
stands  by  its  word  and  has  the  capac- 
ity, has  the  will,  and  has  the  vehicle  to 
defend  itself.  We  are  safer  for  it.  Amer- 
ica is  safer  for  it.  People  will  not  die 
because  of  it.  People  will  be  free  be- 
cause of  it,  and  it  is  exactly  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  ref- 
erence to  the  carriers.  We  have  had 
continual  battles  all  through  the  ISeO's 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  carriers. 
Gary  Hart  built  a  political  career  on 
the  idea  that  we  did  not  need  carriers. 
Let  us  stop  and  think  at  this  moment — 
and  we  should  do  this  right  now— that 
6  months  to  8  months  from  now  there 
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will  be  some  who  will  be  disappointed 
over  the  fact  and  will  try  to  infer  that 
this  is  grloating  or  something,  but  it  is 
factual.  The  facts  are  that  we  could  not 
have  performed  this  campaign  without 
the  carriers. 

We  cannot  go  in  and  build  an  air  base 
overnight.  We  had  to  have  those  vehi- 
cles there.  We  had  to  have  the  rescue 
units  there,  we  had  to  have  the  hos- 
pital there  in  the  carriers,  and  that 
was  the  mission  of  the  task  force.  We 
had  to  have  all  of  that  there  rapidly. 
and  the  only  way  to  get  it  there  is  on 
a  carrier.  When  Ronald  Reagan  asked 
for  those  carriers,  which  take  over  4 
years  to  design  and  5  years  to  build- 
that  is  a  decade  of  tooling  up— when  he 
asked  for  those  carriers  and  America 
delivered  on  those  carriers,  we  wit- 
nessed the  constant  battle  we  had  year 
after  year  after  year,  saying  they  were 
outmoded  and  they  are  sitting  ducks 
and  all  the  other  excuses  they  could 
come  up  with  when  they  do  not  want  to 
defend  America  or  stand  by  its  values. 
They  were  dead  wrong,  because  the  car- 
riers were  essential.  In  1991  they  were 
essential.  In  1995  they  will  be  essential. 
And  just  somewhere  along  the  line.  I 
think  we  would  all  have  more  con- 
fidence in  their  judgment  if  they  would 
say,  "I  see  now  what  you  were  saying. 
You  said  if  you  had  to  do  this",  you 
could  use  it  and  it  would  be  protected 
and  it  would  not  be  vulnerable  and  no 
one  could  come  within  600  miles  of  it 
and  it  is  not  a  sitting  duck." 

It  is  a  force  projection,  it  is  vital. 
and  it  can  go  in  harm's  way  and  in 
areas  where  we  could  never  go.  It  could 
go  into  Bangladesh  or  in  other  tight 
spaces  in  the  world  where  we  could 
never  put  an  air  base,  but  we  could 
move  an  air  base  through  a  Navy  air- 
craft carrier,  moving  them  into  posi- 
tion, project  force,  and  secure  the  areas 
so  we  can  preserve  peace  and  freedom. 

We  were  right  to  do  that.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  right  to  do  it,  John  Leh- 
man was  right  to  do  it.  Cap  Weinberger 
was  right  to  do  it,  and  the  Congress 
was  right  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  those  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Conrunittee,  whether  they  be 
from  California  or  from  Colorado. 
should  point  out  the  fact  that  we  were 
right  to  do  that,  and  that  America  is 
safer  for  it. 

General  Farrell  at  Cincpac  in  Hawaii 
the  other  day  was  trsring  to  lecture  me 
on  the  fact  that  America  was  in  de- 
cline. He  had  been  schooled  in  that 
thought. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And  he 
was  a  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  We  were  told  that 
America  had  better  learn  to  live  with 
less,  that  we  had  entered  an  era  of  lim- 
its, and  we  were  in  all  this  decline. 
This  three-  or  four-star  general  of  the 
Army  tried  to  go  to  great  lengths  to 
try  to  tell  me  how  America  was  fin- 
ished, through,  and  over  the  hill,  and 


that  America  could  not  compete  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  in  the  same 
briefing  in  which  he  was  saying  all  of 
this  nonsense,  one  of  the  briefers  there 
said  that  in  recent  weeks  they  had  38 
requests  from  38  different  nations  that 
wanted  to  engage  in  maneuvers  with 
the  United  States.  They  had  never  done 
that  before. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  In  case 
they  had  to  call  911.  as  one  of  our  Con- 
gresswomen  said. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  They  had  never  done  it 
before.  They  knew  where  power  was. 
They  knew  that  power  had  shifted. 

I  told  you  about  being  there  at  the 
Seine  when  the  first  nation  was  able  to 
e.xtract  itself  from  underneath  the  bur- 
den ajid  yoke  of  communism.  We  met 
with  the  Soviets,  and  the  first  Com- 
munist leader  of  a  Communist  Warsaw 
Pact  nation  was  there,  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  we  came 
out  of  the  meeting,  and  there  was  a 
bank  of  microphones  there,  and  we 
were  facing  the  microphones  and  an- 
swering the  international  media,  and 
about  35  feet  away,  leaning  up  against 
his  black  Zil  limousine,  with  his  ham- 
mer and  sickle  flag  on  its  hood,  was  the 
Soviet  Ambassador,  and  he  was  waiting 
for  the  Americans  to  leave.  This  was 
that  Warsaw  Pact  Prime  Minister,  this 
Polish  Prime  Minister,  this  Warsaw 
Pact  ally,  watching  the  Americans 
leave  so  he  could  come  in  second  in 
succession  to  convey  his  best  wishes  to 
the  new  Prime  Minister. 

The  power  had  shifted,  and  it  is  im- 
portant for  people  to  recognize  that  be- 
cause of  what  we  stand  for.  because  of 
the  power  of  our  ideas  and  because  we 
are  willing  to  stand  by  them,  the  world 
is  a  different  place  today.  There  are  no 
superpower  competitions.  There  are  no 
ideological  competitions.  There  is  one 
superpower,  there  is  one  superior  polit- 
ical idea,  and  that  is  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, and  the  United  States  is  the 
leader.  General  Farrell  of  Cincpac  not- 
withstanding, as  well  as  all  those  folks 
who  have  told  us  we  are  in  decline.  And 
we  will  hear  that  again,  rest  assured. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  He  has 
probably  revised  his  script  after  learn- 
ing what  happened  during  the  last  4 
days. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Well,  I  have  learned 
that  a  man  convinced  against  his  will 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still.  And  today 
I  have  had  that  opinion  reinforced  in 
spades  by  watching  the  1-minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  This  is, 
of  all  days,  the  last  day  of  February. 
All  the  headlines  are  saying,  "Victory, 
Hail  Mary,  We  Have  Done  It."  There  is 
no  chemical  warfare,  and  only  79  he- 
roes are  gone. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  more  images 
from  my  trip.  The  first  F-16  strike  was 
coming  back  from  downtown  Baghdad. 
Guess  what  they  were  hitting.  A  park, 
NBC  building,  nuclear  or  biological 
chemical  facilities.  This  F-16  pulls  in, 
and  I  talked  to  its  pilot.  They  put  two 


into  a  bunker.  Then  I  spoke  to  another 
young  pilot,  named  Mark  Fisher. 

He  was  a  typical  fighter  pilot,  with  a 
moustache.  They  put  the  ladder  on  the 
side  of  his  beautiful  F-16C  from 
Torrejon.  His  crew  chief  comes  up  the 
ladder  and  takes  his  combat  helmet 
and  puts  it  in  the  bag.  Then  I  see  him 
tap  the  crew  chiefs  leg,  and  the  pilot 
goes  to  get  up.  Then  I  said,  "You  stay 
right  there.  You  wait  a  minute." 

He  drops  back  into  his  seat,  and  I 
climb  up  the  ladder  and  I  said,  "You 
saw  me  Chere?"  I  had  my  black  ballcap 
on  with  jny  Air  Force  wings  and  a  blue 
flight  suit.  He  did  not  know  what  I  was, 
with  a  red  beard.  I  said,  "What  is  your 
name?"  Then  I  saw  his  name  tag,  Fish- 
er, and  he  said,  "Mark  Fisher." 

I  said,  "Mark,  believe  it  or  not,  I  am 
a  California  Congressman  sent  here  to 
greet  you  home  from  your  combat  mis- 
sion by  your  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Dick  Cheney,  and  your  President." 

He  says.  "Yes?  Hot."  He  did  not  say, 
"Sierra. ■• 

That  if  a  Sierra  Hotel,  a  phonetic 
code. 

I  said,  "Mark,  what  mission  was 
this?" 

He  said.  "My  25th  mission,  sir." 

I  said,  "Did  you  hit  your  targets?" 

He  said.  "It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  So 
did  everybody  in  my  flight."  There 
were  no  more  nuclear  operations  or 
biochemicals  coming  out  of  the  facility 
they  hit. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Not  only  American 
lives  but  thousands  of  other  lives  were 
being  saved. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Thou- 
sands of  lives. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  And  Israeli  lives  are 
being  saved.  There  is  no  way  to  cal- 
culate the  pain  and  suffering  that  was 
prevented  because  of  the  investment  in 
that  equipment  so  that  these  talented 
people  could  use  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Now.  let 
me  give  you  a  bad  scene.  Late  that 
night,  after  watching  the  launch  again 
with  the  American  group  of  Aaxdvarks, 
the  Spark  Varks— that  is  the  F-lll's— 
go  off  to  jam  all  the  Iraqi  radars,  the 
same  as  the  Navy  Prowlers  do,  which 
fly  off  my  nephew's  ship.  They  use  all 
these  various  kinds  of  electronic  birds 
that  we  really  should  not  talk  about. 

Then  cftme  the  F-lllE's.  I  will  not 
give  the  air  base,  though  we  will  be 
able  to  do  it  in  a  couple  of  days.  As 
these  F-lllE's  take  off.  and  I  go  up  to 
the  intelligence  war  room  to  watch 
some  of  this  wizardry  and  electronic 
images  that  I  will  not  describe  too 
carefully,  we  could  see  the  bomber 
streams  flying  off  downtown  to  Bagh- 
dad. And  over  the  top  of  them  you 
could  sea  the  shepherds  guarding  the 
sheep  in  the  bombing  mission,  the  F-15 
caps  with  the  HARM  missiles,  the  Wild 
Weasels,  the  F-4G'8  and  F-16  hunter- 
killer  teams.  They  are  weaving  around, 
taking  tl^ese  guys  downtown,  and  then 
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they  started  back.  I  am  fascinated  with 
this. 

I  could  press  a  button  and  find  out 
the  call  sign  of  each  airplane,  where  it 
is,  how  it  is  doing,  as  it  is  coming 
home.  A  woman  was  teaching  me. 
There  were  two  sergeants  and  a  civil- 
ian there,  a  tech  rep  woman  just  out  of 
the  Army.  This  was  a  fascinating  oper- 
ation. 

Ted  Turner  will  love  this.  Off  in  the 
comer  there  was  the  ubiquitous  tele- 
vision set  with  CNN  on.  Then  in  comes 
one  of  our  colleagues  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  everyone  stops 
and  turns  their  eyes  to  the  television 
set.  And  I  will  tell  you  and  I  will  tell 
her  some  day  that  I  was  severely  em- 
barrassed. She  is  the  one  who  said.  "We 
can't  be  the  911  nation  of  the  world." 

I  thought  to  myself.  "Maybe  we  can't 
help  Tibet,  which  has  been  suffering 
genocide,  maybe  we  can't  help  Lithua- 
nia except  diplomatically,  but  there  is 
a  lot  we  can  do  elsewhere." 

In  this  case  we  could  help.  With  a 
courageous  Commander  in  Chief,  we 
did  help,  and  now  we  see  the  fruits  of 
victory.  People  with  signs  of  "Bush" 
and  American  flags,  people  dancing  in 
the  streets  in  Israel,  which  coura- 
geously stayed  out  of  this  conflict 
when  they  had  the  military  might  to 
punish  Saddam  Hussein  for  killing  in- 
nocent women  and  children.  Their  gas 
masks  are  gone  now,  and  they  are 
dancing  in  the  streets. 

But  now  get  this  next  line:  This  lady 
Congressman  from  our  Chamber  comes 
in.  This  comes  in  in  three  pieces,  and  I 
want  you  to  analyze  each  piece.  She 
said,  "I  think  we  could  have  let  the 
sanctions  work,  but  now  that  we  are  in, 
let's  get  it  over  quickly."  as  though  we 
would  want  to  prolong  it  with  improper 
political  leadership.  Then  she  says, 
"And  let's  try  to  do  it  with  the  least 
blood  possible,  because  I  keep  track  of 
things  like  that,  and  my  husband  says 
that  I  must  be  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  watches  Desert  Storm  and 
asks,  how  much  did  that  cost,  and  how 
much  did  this  cost?" 

Mr.  McEWEN.  And  how  much  money 
is  being  spent  and  being  lost.  It  is  not 
the  lives,  not  the  pillage,  not  the  rape, 
but,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  a  transmitter 
in  Baghdad,  a  transmitter  or  an  elec- 
trical facility  that  is  being  lost,  that  is 
what  I  am  concerned  about." 

D  1500 

What  kind  of  value  system  do  we 
have  when  freedom  and  democracy  and 
human  lives  and  prejudice  and  destruc- 
tion are  secondary  to  financials?  What 
kind  of  generation  have  we  raised? 
What  kind  of  mercenary  feelings  do 
people  have  when  dollars  and  cents  and 
brick  and  mortar  are  superior  to 
human  lives  and  human  freedom? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Do  you 
know  what  this  big  Navy  Seal  captain, 
part  of  the  team  there,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  brigadier,  and  the  Air  Force  guys 


that  were  generally  running  this  oper- 
ation, and  the  enlisted  people  said 
about  this  display?  They  said,  well,  you 
have  got  to  serve  with  her.  Congress- 
man. It  must  be  embarrassing. 

I  have  an  appointment  with  an  am- 
bassador in  the  Rayburn  room. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Let  me  just  say  this 
concerning  the  same  dear  Member,  who 
just  the  other  day  explained,  they  said 
to  this  Member,  certainly  you  must 
now  have  to  concede  that  the  equip- 
ment that  Ronald  Reagan  asked  for 
and  which  you  opposed  is  working 
very,  very  well. 

You  know  what  her  response  was?  I 
love  it.  I  do  not  know  how  people  can 
come  up  with  these.  I  do  recognize  tal- 
ent. That  is,  well,  it  wouldn't  have 
worked  as  well  if  I  hadn't  opposed  it. 

Now,  I  thought  to  myself.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  gets  credit  for  the  F-16 
working.  He  opposed  it  too.  The  War- 
saw Pact  should  be  credited  with 
thanks.  We  should  write  them  and  tell 
them  our  appreciation  for  the  M-1  tank 
working  well,  because  they  opposed  it 
too.  as  well  as  every  other  Marxist  and 
liberal  leftist  around  the  world.  They 
were  all  involved  in  opposition. 

If  the  reason  that  it  works  is  because 
you  opposed  it,  what  kind  of— well, 
enough  of  that. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  a  moment  in 
which  America  stands  taller  than  it 
ever  has.  Freedom  and  democracy 
stand  taller  than  they  ever  have.  The 
reason  is  because  this  Congress  stood 
in  the  proper  position,  with  the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  BOB.  have  you  got  that 
Henry  Hyde  letter? 

I  do.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  while 
you  are  gone? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Would 
you  do  me  a  favor?  Would  you  close 
with  that?  But  before  you  do,  I  want  to 
end  on  a  sad  note.  Some  people  in  Ku- 
wait are  still  broken  because  their  rel- 
atives are  missing,  taken  up  the  road 
to  Basra,  if  not  already  killed.  Some  of 
them  are  tortured  to  death. 

But  there  is  a  picture  in  last  week's 
Newsweek,  maybe  2  weeks  old,  in  the 
February  25  issue,  1991.  It  is  on  page  19. 
If  anybody  has  this  copy  around  the 
house,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  throw  it 
away.  It  says,  "Saddam  on  the  Ropes: 
Gulf  War,  Month  Two." 

There  is  a  picture  on  page  19,  that  if 
you  have  any  sensitivity  you  are  going 
to  cry. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  woman,  the  wife 
of  Marine  Capt.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
who  gave  his  life  early  in  Desert 
Storm. 

She  has  the  flag  on  her  lap,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  you  and  I  supported 
trying  to  go  for  a  bill  or  a  constitu- 
tional amendment 

Mr.  MCEWEIN.  To  protect  the  symbol 
of  those  people  who  shed  their  blood  for 
our  country. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Next  to 
her  are  her  two  sons.  They  both  look 
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like  a  cross  between  their  mom  and  I 
guess  what  their  dad  looked  like.  They 
look  like  brothers,  with  blond  hair 
darker  than  their  moms. 

One  boy,  the  older  boy,  looks  like  he 
is  10  to  12.  maybe  13.  His  eyes  are  swol- 
len. He  looks  like  he  is  in  a  state  of 
shock.  His  hero  dad  is  gone. 

I  had  a  hero  dad,  BOB.  I  bet  you  did. 
too.  I  can  tell  from  the  way  you  oper- 
ate. My  dad  had  three  Purple  Hearts 
from  World  War  I.  They  called  them 
wound  chevrons  then.  Two  of  them 
were  for  poison  gas.  But  I  had  him 
until  he  was  83. 

He  had  a  chest  full  of  medals  from 
World  War  I,  and  he  as  a  humble  man 
would  say,  "Yeah,  all  of  those  medals 
and  my  French  Croix  de  Guerre  will  get 
you  a  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  have  a 
dime."  Now  you  need  a  dollar. 

But  this  young  boy  has  lost  his  hero 
dad.  The  younger  brother  is  wearing 
his  dad's  flight  jacket.  I  can  barely 
make  out  the  insignia  on  it.  It  looks 
like  his  dad  was  either  a  Harrier  or 
Hornet  helicopter  pilot. 

His  eyes  are  swollen,  his  head  is 
hunched  over,  and  he  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  crying. 

The  mother  is  reaching  out,  holding 
both  of  their  hands.  I  wish  I  had  a  big 
blowup  of  this  picture. 

She  is  proud  of  her  husband's  con- 
tribution. Her  loss,  her  sense  of  grief, 
will  never  disappear.  Nor  will  the  grief 
disappear  for  the  quartermasters,  in- 
cluding those  two  beautiful  young 
women  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  26,  who  were  hit  by  one  of  those 
Scud  B  missiles  in  the  last  death 
throes  of  Saddam's  vicious  spasm  of 
evil.  We  have  lost  11,000  in  combat 
training  since  World  War  U.  All  of 
these  people  have  a  small  part  of  this 
victory. 

As  our  great  General  Schwarzkopf 
said,  a  religious  man  with  that  statue 
of  Jesus  next  to  his  bed,  next  to  the 
shotgun  in  case  somebody  penetrated 
the  headquarters;  it  is  miraculous  how 
low  the  casualties  were,  but  not  mirac- 
ulous enough. 

These  people  are  all  in  God's  arms 
now.  They  died,  as  I  said  earlier,  fulfill- 
ing the  most  beautiful  line  of  the  evan- 
gelist St.  John,  "Greater  love  than  this 
has  no  man,  that  they  give  their  life 
for  others." 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Thanks  to  those  wives 
and  to  those  children  and  to  those  rel- 
atives. Our  hearts  are  with  them.  We 
are  grateful  for  them.  We  thank  them 
for  their  lives.  We  are  free,  and  the 
world  rejoices.  The  tears  flowing  down 
the  cheeks  of  people  across  the  Middle 
East,  as  the  beginning  opening  words  of 
the  evening  news  broadcast  in  Israel, 
God  bless  America.  The  people  are  tre^ 
and  rejoicing  because  they  gave  the 
greatest  sacrifice. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  commu- 
nicate the  gratitude  that  they  are  enti- 
tled to  and  which  we  feel  for  them. 
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In  these  celebrations,  there  will  not 
be  a  single  celebration  any  place  in  the 
world  celebrating  this  great  victory 
and  the  triumph  over  victory  that 
their  lives  will  not  be  remembered  and 
appreciated,  and  every  year  from  now 
on. 

That  cannot  replace  the  emptiness 
and  the  hurt  that  is  in  their  lives:  I  re- 
peat, all  of  us  must  go,  and  only  a  very 
handful  have  gone  and  contributed  so 
very,  very  much. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Bob,  do 
you  know  what  they  have  been  doing  In 
that  small  country  of  Israel  the  last  24 
hours?  This  is  something  I  just  heard 
this  morning.  Every  half-hour  they 
play  World  War  II's  biggest  hit,  the 
late  Kate  Smith  singing  "God  Bless 
America." 

Do  you  know  the  two  songs  that  kept 
going  through  my  head  on  this  trip 
through  NATO,  ending  up  in  Turkey,  as 
I  stood  there  on  the  end  of  the  runway? 
Two  very  popular  songs  now  with  the 
military.  One  is  played  at  a  lot  of  fu- 
nerals now.  The  first  one  is  the  one 
Bette  Midler  put  over  the  top,  "Did 
You  Ever  Know  That  You  Were  My 
Hero?" 

I  could  hear  that  in  my  head,  as  I  was 
dealing  with  these  pilots  and  these  air 
crews  and  these  kids  in  Patriot  bat- 
teries. 

The  other  one  is  Lee  Greenwoods 
"God  Bless  the  USA." 

Mr.  McEWEN.  The  country  has  come 
a  long  way  from  when  we  entered  this 
decade,  at  which  time  we  were  told 
that  America  is  in  a  decline,  in  which 
the  Chief  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
said  to  us  that  the  question  was  not 
whether  or  not  America  would  have  a 
declining  standard  of  living;  the  only 
question  was  whether  or  not  Americans 
could  learn  to  adapt  to  their  declining 
standard  of  living. 

Their  future  for  us  was  downhill. 
Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  this  decade, 
America  proud  of  itself,  the  world 
proud  of  what  we  stand  for.  And  when 
the  words  went  through  Vilnius,  where 
they  had  strapped  the  speakers  all  over 
the  downtown  of  Lithuania,  when  they 
anticipated  the  Soviet  tanks  rolling  in, 
and  the  words  came  over  the  inter- 
national USIA  network,  and  George 
Bush  said  that  Desert  Storm  had  begun 
and  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  had 
begun,  the  cheer  went  up  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  cheer  all  over  the  capital  of  that 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  cheering  the 
fact  that  we  were  standing  for  these 
principles. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well,  Bob 
McE:wkn.  of  the  great  State  of  Presi- 
dents, Ohio,  the  great  State  of  Civil 
War  generals,  I  am  proud  to  work  with 
you  on  this  House  floor,  because  you 
are  one  of  those  optimists  who  knows 
that  our  Nation  is  not  in  decline,  it  is 
still  in  its  ascendancy,  and  the  wind 
beneath  the  wings  of  this  American 
eagle  is  blown  from  all  over  the  world. 


from  Thule,  Greenland,  to  down  in  the 
Antarctica. 

From  those  in  harm's  way,  to  those 
in  the  academies  now,  to  the  ones  ai>- 
plyinj  to  the  academies,  to  the  enlisted 
kids  who  are  trying  to  approach  an 
ROTG  recruiting  officer  on  campus,  or 
hear  from  their  local  military  sergeant 
or  petty  officer  about  the  advantages 
of  the  military,  for  all  of  them,  they 
are  the  wind  beneath  the  wings  of  this 
great  Nation,  and  we  are  proud  of  all  of 
them,  and  the  parents  who  trained 
them. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  There  has  never  been  a 
greater  day  to  be  alive;  there  has  never 
been  a  greater  day  to  be  free;  there  has 
never  been  a  greater  day  to  be  an 
American. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Well, 
today  is  the  last  day  of  February.  Sup- 
posedly by  September  30,  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  go  through  continuing  res- 
olutions and  more  of  this  budget  night- 
mare in  September,  but  we  have  7 
months,  a  little  more  than  half  a  year; 
we  will  have  to  figure  out  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  the  defense  budget 
and  how  we  are  going  to  pay  these 
young  men  and  women.  And  just  as  im- 
portantly, as  we  honor  them,  what 
kind  of  equipment  we  are  going  to  give 
them.  Are  we  going  to  build  four  B-2 
Shadow  Bombers  this  year? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  What  about  the 
Stealth  technology?  Do  we  need  that 
Stealth  technology?  Does  it  work? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  You  bet 
it  does. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Thirty  percent  of  all 
the  missions  accomplished  by  three 
percent  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  called  a  cornball  by  the 
dominant  media  culture  because  he 
ended  every  speech  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  with  those  Kate  Smith  words, 
"God  Bless  America." 

George  Bush's  biggest  music  sup- 
porter was  Lee  Greenwood,  and  that  is 
why  the  President  ended  his  speech 
last  night  with,  "God  bless  the  United 
States  of  America,"  as  he  always  does. 

So  with  that  tune  playing  in  our 
heads,  I  am  ready  to  say,  end  your  spe- 
cial order,  and  read  that  great  letter 
from  that  Navy  reconnaissance  pilot. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  will  submit  it  for  the 
Record.  Thank  you  for  your  contribu- 
tion. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

j  Al  Houghton  Ministries, 

j         Placentia.  CA,  February  15.  1991. 
Hon.  GtoRGE  Herbert  Walker  Bush, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  primarily,  and  secondarily  the 
Congreis,  for  taking  a  stand  that  is  bringing 
healing  to  the  hearts  of  this  and  many  other 
wounded  Viet  Nam  Veterans. 

The  greatest  wounds  of  Viet  Nam  were  not 
inflicted  in  the  rice  patties  of  Southeast 
Asia,  hut  were  scars  seared  in  our  hearts 
from  oor  government  who  sent  us  off  to  war 
but  refused  to  let  us  win.  Every  soldier  knew 
the  military  could  have  won  the  Viet  Nam 
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war  in  siK  months  If  our  elected  leaders 
would  haw  only  turned  us  loose.  Going  to 
war  and  cominsr  home  with  a  victory  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  but  facing  death 
and  coming  home  with  nothing  is  a  shame. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  I  have  felt  the 
Viet  Nam  years  of  my  life  were  a  worthless 
waste  until  you  stood  before  this  nation  and 
declared,  "We  will  not  fight  this  war,  with 
one  arm  tied  behind  us."  The  three  times  I 
have  seen  you  make  that  statement  on  tele- 
vision has  healed  my  heart  by  redeeming  my 
Viet  Nam  experience. 

For  the  first  time,  value  and  worth  have 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  what  twenty  years 
ago  seemed  like  a  fiery  furnace.  The  value  of 
Viet  Nam  I  saw  demonstrated  through  your 
lips,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  was:  a 
generation  of  political  leaders  learned  how 
not  to  conduct  a  war.  My  experience  now  has 
great  value  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  majority  of  Congress 
learned  sornethlng  through  it  and  are  con- 
ducting Foreign  Policy  accordingly. 

Those  of  us  who  experienced  Viet  Nam 
have  lived  with  the  truth  of  Proverbs  18:14. 
"The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  him  in 
sickness,  but  who  can  bear  a  broken  spirit." 
All  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  combat  mis- 
sions I  new  as  a  Navy  Reconnaissance  pilot 
are  now  much  more  than  entires  in  a  log 
book.  Thank  you  Mr.  President  for  helping 
heal  this  wounded  warrior. 

You  will  soon  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
publicly  heal  the  wounds  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Viet  Nam  Veterans  and  their 
families  by  extending  to  them  two  major 
missing  ineredlents  unavailable  when  their 
war  ended. 

A  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of 
Viet  Nam  In  shaping  your  determination  to 
let  the  military  do  whatever  necessary  to 
win  will  bless  families  and  heal  hurts,  be- 
cause the  loldlers  twenty  years  ago  did  not 
have  that  backing  and  commitment. 

Secondly,  helping  those  who  experienced 
Viet  Nam  lee  that  they  had  a  major  role  in 
winning  this  war.  by  shaping  American  lead- 
ership thinking  about  what  to,  and  not  to  do, 
will  give  them  the  victory  they  never  had. 

May  God  bless  you  and  God  bless  America. 
RespactfuUy  yours, 

AL  Houghton. 


D  1510 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ALASKA'S 
MINERAL  RESOURCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  February 
28,  1991.) 
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THE  1991  TRADE  POLICY  AGENDA 
AND  1990  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  February 
28,  1991.) 


SUNDRY  RESCISSIONS  AND  DE- 
FERRALS OF  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  102-50) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  February 
28,  1991.) 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Serrano] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
much  briefer  than  60  minutes,  but  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  take  this 
time. 

In  this  week's  Roll  Call  newspaper,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  a  reader  as  to 
Roll  Call's  knowledge  of  how  many 
Members  of  Congress  were  bom  outside 
the  United  States,  a  list  of  seven  Mem- 
bers was  included.  Among  the  Members 
was  yours  truly,  and  it  says  Jose 
Serrano,  New  York,  bom  in  Puerto 
Rico,  therefore  bom  outside  the  United 
States. 

This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  this 
newspaper,  as  I  am  sure  it  may  come  as 
a  shock  to  a  lot  of  other  newspapers, 
but  Puerto  Rico  has  been  a  part  of  the 
United  States  since  1898  and,  in  fact, 
Puerto  Ricans  became  citizens  in  1917. 
I  was  bom  on  the  island  of  F»uerto  Rico. 
But  had  I  not  qualified  in  one  way  or 
another,  probably  then  there  would  be 
some  question  as  to  what  I  am  doing 
speaking  from  this  microphone  today. 

But  this  really  does  not  shock  me, 
because  what  we  read  in  the  newspaper, 
and  the  mistake  made  by  many  people 
is  in  fact  part  of  an  attitude  that  is 
running  around  this  country,  lately 
more  so  than  ever  before,  and  that  is  as 
we  get  closer  and  closer  to  questioning 


what  kind  of  a  relationship  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  have  with  our  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  questions  are 
being  asked  that  should  never  have 
been  asked  before,  have  never  been 
asked  before,  and  questions  that  are  in 
some  ways  insulting.  For  instance,  at 
recent  hearings  of  another  body  some 
Members  were  asking  whether  indeed 
the  people  in  Puerto  Rico's  culture  fit 
within  the  American  culture.  This  was 
a  question  being  asked  after  92  years  of 
a  relationship. 

Some  people  asked  whether  we,  by 
accepting  Puerto  Rico  as  the  51st 
State,  were  creating  another  Quebec 
with  a  people  who  have  another  lan- 
guage. Yesterday  a  vote  was  taken  on 
that  bill  allowing  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  exercise  self-determination  and 
was  rejected  by  a  tie  vote. 

What  is  ironic  about  this,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  this  vote  was  taken  at  the 
same  time  that  CNN  was  telling  us 
that  we  were  liberating  Kuwait,  and  so 
there  we  saw  pictures  of  men  and 
women  liberating  Kuwait  and  scoring  a 
major  diplomatic  and  political  and 
military  victory,  and  at  the  same  time 
this  body  was  debating  a  resolution 
condemning  Fidel  Castro  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Cubans  in  our  desire  to  free 
the  Cuban  people  from  the  oppression 
that  they  live  under,  and  at  that  same 
time  one  of  these  bodies  was  rejecting 
the  opportunity  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  after  92  years,  to  determine  their 
political  status. 

The  bill  in  question  simply  speaks 
about  the  right  of  3.6  million  Puerto 
Ricans  on  the  island  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  remain  a  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States,  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  or  petition  the  Con- 
gress for  the  51st  State.  Whether  or  not 
a  person  feels  that  this  is  correct,  this 
is  a  matter  totally  different  from  ques- 
tioning the  ability  of  the  island  to  be  a 
part  of  this  Nation.  And  so  we  read 
many  columns  that  question  the  abil- 
ity of  the  island  to  be  a  part  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

What  is  sad  about  what  is  going  on  is 
that  in  1917  when  the  Jones  Act  gave 
Puerto  Rico  citizenship — incidentally. 
Members  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  citizenship  was  voted  here,  the 
offer  was  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Puer- 
to Rico's  governing  body  at  that  time 
rejected  it  unanimously  and  said,  "We 
appreciate  it.  We  think  you're  being 
nice  about  it,  but  we  would  rather  not 
become  citizens  at  this  point."  And 
they  were  forced  to  take  citizenship 
anyway.  That  was  because  we  needed 
to  send  them  into  World  War  I,  and  it 
was  kind  of  embarrassing  sending 
noncitizens  into  the  First  World  War. 

Since  then,  I*uerto  Ricans  from  the 
island,  not  to  mention  the  ones  like 
myself  from  over  here,  but  from  the  is- 
land who  live  there,  have  been  to  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Lebanon,  Panama,  Grenada,  and  more 


recently  15,000  troops  were  taken  out  of 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  some 
cases  whole  companies  and  were  sent 
directly  to  the  Persian  Gvdf.  And  on 
the  day  that  those  troope  were  com- 
pleting their  most  Important  part  dur- 
ing this  operation,  they  were  getting 
the  word  from  back  home  that  people 
were  questioning  their  ability  to  be- 
come part  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  I  decided  to 
take  some  tinie  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  error  committed  in  this 
newspaper  is  very  much  a  part  of  an 
error  that  runs  through  this  society, 
this  belief  that  some  of  our  posses- 
sions, some  of  our  territories,  some  of 
our  colonies,  if  you  will,  are  not  part  of 
this  Nation  is  something  that  we 
should  deal  with  and  deal  with  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  dealing  with  our 
victories  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  think 
we  cannot  go  around  feeling  good  about 
liberating  Kuwait  and  then  sajrlng 
Serrano  is  a  Congressman  who  Is  not 
bom  in  this  country.  That  does  not 
make  any  sense,  and  it  certainly  Is 
very  confusing  to  many  people. 

Another  thing  that  was  questioned 
was  whether  people  spoke  Elngllsh  on 
the  island,  and  whether  that  was  good 
for  statehood  or  not  to  have  a  people 
that  spoke  another  language.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  people  do  speak  English, 
but  if  they  do  not,  and  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  speak  English  no  one  asked 
them  before  they  went  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  these  15,000  people,  whether  they 
spoke  English,  and  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  there  have  been 
many  Puerto  Ricans  who  have  died  on 
our  battlefields  on  behalf  of  liberty  and 
democracy  and  the  interests  of  this 
country,  not  speaking  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish and  died  speaking  Spanish.  And 
they  should  be  treated  as  equal  citi- 
zens. We  cannot  at  this  time,  in  my 
opinion,  lose  ourselves  in  petty  non- 
sense. 

Perhaps  the  issue  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
one  that  more  than  ever  brings  home 
my  belief  and  the  belief  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  it  is  time  that  we 
begin  to  deal  with  issues  at  home,  not 
only  the  issues  of  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  issues  of  homelessness  and 
despair  and  disease,  lack  of  health 
services,  but  the  issue  of  how  we  deal 
with  our  colonies,  if  you  will,  how  we 
deal  with  our  territories. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  we 
were  very  Instrimiental  in  getting  the 
Soviet  Union  to  change.  No  one  denies 
that.  We  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  Berlin  Wall  down.  There  will  be 
votes  taken  in  the  coming  weeks  in  the 
Baltic  States  trsring  to  decide  what 
they  want  to  do  with  their  political  fu- 
ture. But  there  may  not  be  a  vote 
taken  in  Puerto  Rico  for  many  years  to 
come  in  terms  of  their  political  ftiture. 
But  right  next  door,  in  Cuba,  we  are 
using  pressure,  as  we  should,  asking 
Fidel  to  allow  his  people  to  vote. 
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The  question  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  sim- 
ple one.  Let  the  islanders  vote.  Let 
them  decide  what  kind  of  a  relation- 
ship they  want  to  have  with  us.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be,  whatever  the  final 
outcome,  a  relationship  which  will 
never  be  detrimental  to  the  United 
States.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  as 
leaders  in  this  world  cannot  continue 
to  ask  of  others  what  we  do  not  ask  of 
ourselves.  Self-determination  for  all 
people  means  exactly  that. 

a  1520 

Self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  means  exactly  that. 

I  find  myself  at  times  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation,  being  the  only  Member 
of  Congress  who  was  bom  on  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  who  was  born  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  served  during  the  Vietnam 
era  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  as  the  only 
Puerto  Rican-bom  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  find  that  at  times  I  have  to 
switch  hats  so  I  can  see  things  as  they 
are. 

As  a  member  of  the  island,  as  a  per- 
son bom  there,  I  would  like  the  United 
States  to  give  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  a  chance  to  determine,  but  as  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  it  is  where  I  have 
the  strongest  feelings. 

I  find  it  kind  of  sad  that  In  March,  if 
you  will,  almost,  of  1991,  we  still  can- 
not determine  what  is  It  that  we  want 
to  do  with  the  3.6  million  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  From  1493  to  1898,  Puerto 
Rico  belonged  to  Spain.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  made  Puerto  Rico  the 
prize  along  with  other  islands  which 
waa  given  to  the  United  States. 

Little  by  little  we  let  go  of  all  of 
them,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  all 
the  rest,  but  we  kept  Puerto  Rico,  and 
we  kept  Puerto  Rico  for  special  rea- 
sons. 

We  owe  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  the 
right  to  determine  their  future. 

I  want  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
simply  saying  once  again  to  those  peo- 
ple who  do  not  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  that,  indeed,  we  are  part  of 
this  country.  We  are  proud  of  it.  We 
want  to  do  our  best  to  be  part  of  this 
country. 

It  reminds  me  of  my  late  father,  at 
his  funeral  in  1982,  the  American  flag 
was  over  his  casket,  and  one  of  my  col- 
leagues In  government  in  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  at  that  time  came  to 
me  and  said,  "How  come  the  American 
nag  is  on  your  father's  casket?"  I  said, 
"Well,  because  he  was  in  the  Army,  and 
he  wanted  it  that  way."  He  looked  at 
me,  and  he  said,  "I  did  not  know  the 
Puerto  Rican  Army  used  the  American 
flag." 

But  then  that  is  their  problem,  the 
lack  of  information  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  lack  of  respect. 

So  to  other  people  who  may  doubt 
those  of  us  who  were  bom  in  this  coun- 
try or  not,  let  me  say  that  according  to 
the  legal  agreements  with  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States,  a  person  born  in 
Puerto  Rico,  in  Mayaguez,  as  I  was  in 
1943,  was,  indeed,  born  an  American 
citizen,  and  maybe  I  will  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  people  who  were  not 
born  here. 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE  FOR  THE  102D  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  submit 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  tor  the  102d  Congress  for  printing 
in  the  Record. 
Rlxes  for  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.    House    of    Representatives. 

102D  Congress 

Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.  The  Rules  of 
the  House  are  the  rules  of  its  committees 
and  its  subcommittees  so  far  as  is  applicable, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  is  •.  motion  of  high  privilege  in  commit- 
tee and  subcommittees.  Written  rules  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  be  binding  on 
each  subcommittee  of  the  committee.  Each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  part  of 
the  committee  and  is  subject  to  the  author- 
ity and  direction  of  the  committee.  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which  pertains  en- 
tirely to  committee  procedure,  is  incor- 
porated and  made  a  part  of  the  rules  of  this 
committee,  which  are  supplementary  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time.  Place  of  Meetings,  (a)  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  each  month  and  at  such  other  times  as  de- 
termined by  the  chairman,  or  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (b).  in  Room  2123  of  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  at  9:45  a.m.  for 
the  consideration  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  business,  if  the  House  is  in  session  on 
that  day.  If  the  House  is  not  in  session  on 
that  day  and  the  committee  has  not  met  dur- 
ing such  month,  the  committee  shall  meet  at 
such  time  and  place  on  the  first  day  there- 
after when  the  House  is  in  session. 

(b)  Tlje  chairman  may  call  and  convene,  as 
he  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
commictee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  (whichever  is 
applicable)  be  called  by  the  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman,  those  members  may 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their 
written  request  to  the  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman  for  that  special  meet- 
ing. Such  request  shall  specify  the  measure 
or  matter  to  be  considered.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  filing  of  the 
request.  If.  within  3  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting  to  be  held  within  7 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 


or  subcommittee  (whichever  is  applicable) 
may  file  In  the  offlces  of  the  committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committea  or  subcommittee  (whichever  is 
applicable)  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  thereof,  and  the  measure  or  matter 
to  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting.  The 
committea  or  subcommittee  (whichever  Is 
applicable)  shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediatefly  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
(whichever  is  applicable)  that  such  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered and  only  the  measure  or  matter  speci- 
fied in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at  that 
specified  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommictee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  Each  meeting  of  the  committee  or  any 
of  its  suboommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  hearings  and  the  markup 
of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present 
determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  those  special  cases  pro- 
vided in  the  Rules  of  the  House  where  closed 
sessions  are  otherwise  provided. 

(f)  At  least  once  a  month,  the  chairman 
shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  to  discuss  issues  pending  before 
the  committee  and  the  procedures  for  com- 
mittee consideration  of  such  matters.  The 
discussion  may  include,  among  other  items, 
the  scheduling  of  hearings  and  meetings, 
questions  Of  subcommittee  jurisdiction  anci 
the  conduct  of  joint  subcommittee  hearings. 

Rule  3.  Agenda.  The  agenda  for  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meeting  (other  than 
a  hearing),  setting  out  the  date,  time,  place, 
and  all  items  of  business  to  be  considered, 
shall  be  provided  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  by  delivery  to  his  office  at  least 
36  hours  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 

Rule  4,  Procedure,  (a)(1)  The  date,  time, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  Its  subcommittees 
shall  be  announced  at  least  1  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  committee  or  subcommittee  de- 
termines in  accordance  with  such  procedure 
as  it  may  prescribe,  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  the  hearing  sooner. 

(2)(A)  The  date,  time,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  aty  meeting  (other  than  a  hearing) 
scheduled  on  a  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or 
Thursday  when  the  House  will  be  In  session, 
shall  be  announced  at  least  36  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  meet- 
ing. 

(B)  The  time,  place,  and  subject  matter  of 
a  meeting  (pther  than  a  hearing  or  a  meeting 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies)  shall  be 
announced  nt  least  72  hours  in  advance  of  the 
commencement  of  such  meeting. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  Clark  of  the  committee,  at  least  two 
working  days  in  advance  of  his  appearance, 
fifty  (50)  copies  of  a  written  statement  on  his 
proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit  his  oral 
presentation  at  his  appearance  to  a  brief 
summary  of  his  argument,  unless  this  re- 
quirement, or  any  part  thereof.  Is  waived  by 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  chairman 
presiding. 
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(c)  The  li^Iit  to  interrogate  the  witnesses 
before  the  conimittee  or  any  of  its  sub- 
committees shall  alternate  between  major- 
ity and  minority  members.  Each  member 
shall  be  limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  interro- 
gation of  witnesses  until  such  time  as  each 
member  who  so  desires  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Question  witnesses.  No  member 
shall  be  recognized  for  a  second  period  of  5 
minutes  to  interrogate  a  witness  until  each 
member  of  the  committee  present  has  been 
recognized  once  for  that  purpose.  While  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  is  operating 
under  the  5-minute  rule  for  the  interrogation 
of  witnesses,  the  chairman  shall  recognize  in 
order  of  appearance  members  who  were  not 
present  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
after  all  members  who  were  present  when  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  order  of  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  No  bill,  recommendation,  or  other  mat- 
ter reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  unless  the  text 
of  the  matter  reported,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation, has  been  available  to  members  of 
the  committee  for  at  least  36  hours.  Such  ex- 
planation shall  include  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  legislation,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  relationship  of  the  matter  to 
present  law,  and  a  summary  of  the  need  for 
the  legislation.  All  subcommittee  actions 
shall  be  reported  promptly  by  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  5.  Waiver  of  Notice.  Agenda,  and  Lay- 
over Requirements.  Requirements  of  Rules  3. 
4(a)(2).  and  4(d)  may  be  waived  by  a  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting  (a  majority  being 
present)  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Rule  6.  Quorum.  Testimony  may  be  taken 
and  evidence  received  at  any  hearing  at 
which  there  are  present  not  fewer  than  two 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  question.  In  the  case  of  a  meeting  other 
than  a  hearing,  the  number  of  members  con- 
stituting a  quorum  shall  be  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
except  that  a  matter  may  not  be  reported  by 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  thereof  is  actually 
present. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.  No  vote  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  may 
be  cast  by  proxy  unless  a  proxy  authoriza- 
tion is  given  in  writing  by  the  member  desir- 
ing to  cast  a  proxy,  which  authorization 
shall  assert  that  the  member  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business  or  is  absent  due  to  personal 
Illness  and  is  thus  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  meas- 
ure or  matter  and  any  amendments  or  mo- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  E^ch  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his/her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  No  proxy  shall  be  voted  on  a  motion 
to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted  to  make  a 
quorum  or  be  voted  unless  a  quorum  is 
present. 

Rule  8.  Journal,  Rollcalls.  The  proceedings 
of  the  committee  shall  be  recorded  in  a  jour- 
nal which  shall,  among  other  things,  show 
those  present  at  each  meeting,  and  include  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded  and  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition  voted.  A  copy  of  the  journal 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  ranking  minority 
member.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
one-flfth  of  the  members  present  or,  in  the 


apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one 
member.  No  demand  for  a  rollcall  shall  be 
made  or  obtained  except  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  record  vote  or  in  the  apparent 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  result  of  each  roll- 
call  vote  in  any  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  made  available  in  the  committee  of- 
fice for  inspection  by  the  public,  as  provided 
in  Rule  XI,  clause  2(e)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House. 

Rule  9.  Filing  of  Committee  Reports.  If.  at 
the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter by  this  committee,  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  give  notice  of 
an  intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  not  less  than  three  (3)  calendar  days 
(exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  in  which  to  file  such  views  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  that  member  or  members 
with  the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed 
shall  be  included  within  and  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter. 

Rule  10.  Subcommittees.  There  shall  be 
such  standing  subcommittees  with  such  ju- 
risdiction and  size  as  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  of  the  committee  and,  in 
addition,  a  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations.  The  jurisdiction,  number, 
and  size  of  the  subcommittees  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  party  caucus  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  bidding  process  for  sub- 
committee chairmanships  and  assignments. 
Such  subcommittees  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  of  equal  size.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
shall  coordinate  its  work  with  the  work  of 
other  standing  subcommittees  and  shall 
maintain  regular  communication  with  the 
standing  subcommittees  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  in  order  to  obtain  advice 
on  subjects  for  investigation.  The  standing 
subcommittees  shall  maintain  regular  com- 
munication with  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  to  advise  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  subjects  for  investigation. 

Rule  11.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees. E^ch  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony, 
mark  up  legislation,  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  hearing  and 
meeting  dates  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  with  a  view 
toward  assuring  availability  of  meeting 
rooms  and  avoding  simultaneous  scheduling 
of  committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  12.  Reference  of  Legislation  and  Other 
Matters.  All  legislation  and  other  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion immediately  unless,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  full  conrmiittee  within  five 
(5)  legislative  days,  consideration  is  to  be  by 
the  full  committee.  In  the  case  of  legislation 
or  other  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority to  refer  such  legislation  or  other 
matter  to  one  or  more  subcommittees  as  the 
Speaker  has  under  clause  5(c)  of  Rule  X  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  refer  a  mat- 
ter to  one  or  more  committees  of  the  House. 
Such  authority  shall  Include  the  authority 
to  refer  such  legislation  or  matter  to  an  ad 
hoc  subconunittee  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man, with  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
from  the  members  of  the  subcommittees 
having  legislative  or  oversight  jurisdiction. 

Rule  13.  Ratio  of  Subcommittees.  The  ma- 
jority caucus  of  the  committee  shall  deter- 


mine an  appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  mi- 
nority party  members  for  each  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman  shall  negotiate  that 
ratio  with  the  minority  party,  provided  that 
the  ratio  of  party  members  on  each  sub- 
committee shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the 
majority  than  that  of  the  full  conunlttee, 
nor  shall  such  ratio  provide  for  a  majority  of 
less  than  two  majority  members. 

Rule  14.  Subcommittee  Membership,  (a) 
Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Manual  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  majority  member  other 
than  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  shall  in 
order  of  committee  seniority  be  entitled  to 
membership  on  two  subcommittees  of  that 
member's  choice.  A  member  (other  than  an 
ex  officio  member)  may  serve  on  more  than 
two  subcommittees  only  if  such  servKse  is 
necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  Rule  13. 
Proceeding  in  order  of  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee, each  majority  member,  other  than 
the  chairman  of  the  lUll  cohimlttee  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  several  subcommittees, 
shall  be  entitled  to  select  one  subcommittee 
position  each.  The  subcommittee  selection 
process  shall  then  continue  in  sequence  of 
committee  seniority.  Including  the  chairmen 
of  the  several  subcommittees,  for  succeeding 
rounds  of  selection  until  all  subcommittee 
positions  are  filed.  The  subcommittee  selec- 
tion process  shall  be  conducted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  majority  party  caucus  of  the  conunit- 
tee  held  prior  to  any  organizational  meeting 
of  the  full  committee.  Subconmiittee  selec- 
tions of  each  member  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  clerk  as  made  and  shall  be  available  for 
examination  by  the  members. 

(b)  Minority  subcommittee  membership 
shall  be  selected  as  determined  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

(c)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  with  voting  privileges  of  each  legis- 
lative subcommittee  of  the  committee  of 
which  they  are  not  assigned  members.  The 
ex  officio  members  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tes- 
timony. 

Rule  15.  Subcommittee  Chairmen.  (aKD 
Majority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
have  the  right,  in  order  of  full  committee  se- 
niority, to  bid  for  subcommittee  chairman- 
ships. Any  request  for  a  subcommittee  chair- 
manship shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  by  se- 
cret ballot,  in  the  majority  party  caucus  of 
the  committee.  If  the  caucus  rejects  a  sub- 
committee chairmanship  bid,  the  next  senior 
majority  member  may  bid  for  the  position  as 
in  the  first  instance.  The  subconmiittee 
chairmen  shall  be  elected  by  the  full  com- 
mittee from  nominations  submitted  by  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  committee. 

(2)  If  the  majority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  determine  to  change  the  size  of  any 
subcommittee  after  the  start  of  the  bidding 
process,  they  may  do  so,  but  in  the  event,  all 
previous  action  on  the  bidding  process  shall 
be  expunged  and  the  bidding  process  shall 
start  anew. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  manage 
legislation  reported  from  their  subconunit- 
tees  on  the  House  floor. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  conunittee  may 
make  available  to  the  chairman  of  any  sub- 
conunittee  office  equipment  and  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  to  him  and  for 
which  he  is  personally  responsible,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  chairman 
deems  appropriate. 

Rule  16.  Committee  Professional  and  Cleri- 
cal  Staff  Appointments,   (a)  Whenever  the 
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chairman  of  the  committee  determines  that     quest  in   writing:   that  the   committee   for-        (c)  Committee  members  shall  be  furnished 
any    professional    sUff   member    appointed     mally  act  on  such  a  contract,  if  the  request    a  copy  of  each  monthly  report   prepared  by 


pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  6  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  is 
asBigned  to  such  chairman  and  not  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  by  reason  of  such 
professional  staff  member's  expertise  or 
qualiflcations  will  be  of  assistance  to  one  or 
more  subcommittees  in  carrying  out  their 
assl^ed  responsibilities,  he  may  delegate 
such  member  to  such  subcommittees  for 
such  purpose.  A  delegation  of  a  member  of 
the  professional  staff  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  after  consultation  with 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  subcommittee  chairman  or 
chairmen  Involved. 

(b)  Professional  staff  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  are  assigned  to  the 
ranking  minority  party  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  not  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee 
business  as  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  consider  advisable. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  professional  staff  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee,  to  make  such  appoint- 
ments to  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
of  the  committee  as  may  be  provided  within 
the  budget  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the 
committee.  Such  appointees  shall  be  as- 
signed to  such  business  of  the  full  committee 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  considers 
advisable. 

(d)  Subcommittee  chairmen,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  mem.bers  of 
the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
such  appointments  to  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  committee  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  committee  budget  as  pro- 
vided for  in  rule  18  of  these  rules.  Such  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  appointees  shall  be  del- 
egated to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
the  purposes  of  assisting  such  subcommittee 
In  the  discharge  of  its  assigned  responsibil- 
ities and  may  be  removed  and  their  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee. 

(e)  In  addition  to  appointments  made  pur- 
suant to  other  subsections  of  this  rule.  (1) 
the  subcommittee  chairman  of  each  of  the 
committee's  subcommittees  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the 
majority  party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one 
staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  such  subcommittee  chairman,  and  i2)  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  such  sub- 
committee is  authorized  to  appoint,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  as  the  minority 
party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one  staff  person 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pletisure  of  such  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Remuneration  of  any 
staff  person  appointed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  governed  by  paragraph  (d)  of  clause 
5  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(f)  Any  contract  for  the  temporary  services 
or  Intermittent  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  to  make  studies  or 
advise  the  committee  or  its  subcommittees 
with  respect  to  any  matter  within  their  ju- 
risdiction shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  if  approved  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
and,  if  funded  by  a  subconunlttee,  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  Such  approval  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  been  given  if  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  re- 


is  made  within  10  days  after  the  last  date  on 
which  such  chairman  or  chairmen,  and  such 
ranking  minority  member  or  members,  ap- 
prove such  contract. 

Rule  17.  Supervision.  Duties  of  Staff,  (a) 
The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
committee  delegated  to  subcommittees  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  rule  16  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  ctainrian  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
they  are  assigned  with  respect  to  matters  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  who  shall  establish 
and  aesign  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
such  Btaff  members  and  delegate  such  au- 
thority as  he  determines  appropriate.  The 
professional  and  clerical  staff  assigned  to  the 
minority  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 
directSon  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  who  may  delegate  such  author- 
ity as  they  determine  appropriate.  Subject 
to  suhsection  (bi.  the  professional  and  cleri- 
cal staff  of  the  committee  not  delegated  to  a 
subcommittee  pursuant  to  rule  16(d)  or  to 
the  minority  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chairman,  who  shall  es- 
tablish and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff  members  and  delegate  such 
authority  as  he  determines  appropriate. 

(b)  The  professional  staff  member  who  is 
assigned  principal  responsibility  by  a  sub- 
committee chairman  with  respect  to  a  mat- 
ter before  such  subcommittee  chairman's 
subcoinmittee  shall  continue  to  assume  prin- 
cipal etaff  responsibility  during  any  consid- 
eration before  the  full  committee,  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  House,  and  Conference  Com- 
mittees of  any  matter  which  is  reported  by 
such  subcommittee. 

Rule  18.  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Budgets,  la)  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairmen  of  each  standing 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  their 
respective  ranking  minority  members,  shall 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget  for  the  committee  and 
each  standing  subcommittee  respectively, 
with  such  budgets  including  necessary 
amounts  for  professional  and  clerical  staff, 
travel,  Investigations,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  which  shall  be  adequate  to  fully 
discharge  their  responsibilities  for  legisla- 
tion and  oversight.  Thereafter,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  meeting  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees,  shall  com- 
bine such  proposals  into  a  committee  budget, 
which  shall  state  separately  the  budgeted 
amounts  for  the  committee  and  for  each  of 
the  subcommittees.  Such  budget  shall  be 
presented  by  the  chairman  to  the  majority 
party  caucus  of  the  committee  and  there- 
after 6o  the  full  committee  for  its  approval. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  No  proposed  commit- 
tee budget  may  be  submitted  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  unless  it  has 
been  [resented  to  and  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  and  thereafter  by  the  full 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  sub- 
committees may  authorize  all  necessary  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  these  rules  and 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall  permit 
no  subcommittee  to  make  an  expenditure  be- 
yond its  portion  of  the  budget  (as  established 
in  paragraph  (a))  unless  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  such  expenditure  can  be  made 
without  exceeding  the  amount  authorized  to 
the  full  committee  by  the  House. 


the  chairtnan  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which  shows  expenditures 
made  during  the  reporting  period  and  cumu- 
lative for  the  year  by  committee  and  sub- 
committaes,  anticipated  expenditures  for  the 
projected  committee  program,  and  detailed 
informatipn  on  travel. 

Rule  19.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings. Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  radio  or  television  or  still  photography, 
subject  t»  the  requirements  of  Rule  XI. 
clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatifes.  At  all  such  meetings  or  pro- 
ceedings, coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  coverage  of 
any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by  tele- 
vision, radio,  or  still  photography  shall  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, or  other  member  of  the  committee  pre- 
siding at  such  hearing  or  other  proceeding 
and.  for  good  cause,  may  be  terminated  by 
him. 

Rule  20,  Comptroller  General  Audits.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  authorized  to 
request  verification  examinations  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  94- 
163).  after  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Rule  21.  Subpoenas.  The  full  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee,  may  authorize  and  issue 
a  subpoena  under  clause  2(m)(2){A)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  members  vot- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  (as 
the  case  may  be),  a  quorum  being  present.  In 
addition,  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
may  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  under 
such  clause  during  any  period  for  which  the 
House  has  adjourned  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
three  dayp.  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
authorized  by  such  chairman,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

Rule  22.  Travel  of  Members  and  Staff,  (a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion and  such  additional  expense  resolutions 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions  of 
this  rule  Bhall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full  committee 
for  any  member  or  any  sUff  member  shall  be 
paid  only  Upon  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by  the 
chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences  and  investigations  which  involve 
activities  or  subject  matter  under  the  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  is  given  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writing  the 
following:  (1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel;  (2) 
The  dates  during  which  the  travel  Is  to  be 
made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event  for 
which  the  travel  is  being  made;  (3)  The  loca- 
tion of  the  event  for  which  the  travel  is  to  be 
made;  (4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff 
seeking  authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subconunlttee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, confarences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
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legrlslatlve  assigmment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  trom  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  only  upon  the 
representation  by  the  applicable  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting  forth 
those  Items  enumerated  In  (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (4) 
of  paragraph  (a). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  travel  by  minority  party 
members  and  minority  party  professional 
Staff  for  the  purpose  set  out  In  (a)  or  (b),  the 
prior  approval,  not  only  of  the  chairman  but 
also  of  the  ranking  minority  party  member, 
shall  be  required.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  only  upon  the 
representation  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  in  writing  setting  forth  those 
items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of 
paragraph  (a). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  MOLINARI)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bereuter.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEWEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Ray.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aspin.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Serrano,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  MOLDJARi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HOBSON. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Schaefer. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  CONDIT. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  BONIOR. 
Mr.  Panetta. 


Mr.  Miller  of  California.  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Kanjorski,  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rowland. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  4.  1991.  as  'Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  United  States- 
Portuguese  diplomatic  relations;  and 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4,  1991,  as  "Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  23  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
4.  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Dei>artment  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
decision  to  convert  to  contractor  perform- 
ance the  weather  support  service  function  at 
Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  GA,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive, pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-463.  section 
8061  (102  Stat.  2270-27);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
decision  to  convert  to  contractor  perform- 
ance the  weather  support  service  function  at 
Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  CO.  which 
was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  cost- 
effective,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-463. 
section  8061  (102  Stat.  2270-27);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
decision  to  convert  to  contractor  perform- 
ance the  weather  support  service  function  at 
Selfridge  Air  National  Guard  Base,  MI. 
which  was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  lOO- 
463.  section  8061  (102  Stat.  2270-27);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  a-345,  "District  of  Columbia 
Interstate  Banking  Act  of  1965  Amendment 
Temporary  Act  of  1990,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


744.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  transmitting  the  16th  *nTin«i 
report  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration covering  fiscal  year  19B0.  which  In- 
cludes the  Corporation's  financial  state- 
ments as  of  September  ao,  1990,  pursuant  to 
29  U.S.C.  1308;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PURSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  1174.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DICKINSON)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  1175.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  in  connec- 
tion with  operations  in  and  around  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  presently  known  as  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BERMAN    (for    himself,    Ms. 

Snowe.    Mr.    Fascell.    Mr.    Broom- 

FiELD.  Mr.  GiLMAN.  and  Mr.  Miller  of 

Washington): 

H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 

authorization    of  appropriations    for   fiscal 

year  1991   for  the  Department  of  State  for 

certain  emergency  costs  associated  with  the 

Persian  Gulf  confiict;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYTJAR  (for  himself.  Mr.  GUCK- 
MAN,  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  McHuoh.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Eck- 
ART.    Mr.    Hamilton,   and   Mr.    Maz- 
ZOLI): 
H.R.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  spending  limits  and  ben- 
efits for  House  of  Representatives  election 
campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MOAKLEY.  and  Mr.  Traficant): 
H.R.  1178.  A  bill  amending  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  that  a  majority  of  valid 
votes  cast  by  members  of  a  craft  or  class  of 
employees  shall  determine  the  representa- 
tive of  such  craft  or  class  for  purposes  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ATKINS  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  abercrombie.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Durbdj,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Prank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hoagland.  Mr.  HOYER,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mr.  JoNES  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
KLUO.  Mr.  KOPETSKl,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Lowet 
of  New  York.  Mr.  McHuOH.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton,   Mr.    MiNETA.    Mrs.    Mink.    Mr. 
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Moody,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.    Morrison,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sanders. 
Mr.   SCHEUER,   Mrs.   Schroeder.   Mr 
ScHUMER,    Mr.    Shays,    Mr.    Skaogs. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
TORRiCELU.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mrs.    Unsoeld,    Mr.    Waxman.    Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Y.^^tesi: 
H.R.  U79.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  denial  of 
International  jjopulation  assistance  funds  to 
nongovernmental  org-anizations  or  multilat- 
eral organizations  on  the  basis  of  any  cri- 
terion that  is  not  applicable  to  foreig^n  srov- 
emments  that   receive  such   funds:   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.R.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  certain  real 
property  listed  on  the  National  Reifister  of 
Historic  Places  shall  be  exempt  from  the  es- 
tate tax;   to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    (for    himself.     .Mr 
BONIOR,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr 
Abercrombie,      Mr.      R.a„ngel.      Mr. 
Serrano,    Ms.    Slaughter    of    New- 
York,      Mr.      ACKER.MAN.     and      Mr 
Kopetski): 
H.R.  1181.  A  bill  to  improve  the  availability 
of  veterans'  benefits  and  services  to  veterans 
Incarcerated  in  Federal  penal  or  correctional 
Institutions,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CAMPBELL   of  Colorado   (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Schroeder); 
H.R.  1182.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
exchange  of  lands  in  Colorado:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   CAMPBELL  of  Colorado   (for 

himself,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schae- 

FER.  and  Mr.  Hefley): 

H.R.  1183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 

of   the    Platoro    Reservoir    to    the    Conejos 

Water  Conservancy  District  of  the  State  of 

Colorado  and  for  the  protection  of  fish  and 

wildlife  habitat  on  the  Conejos  River:  to  the 

Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    CLEMENT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Barton   of  Texas,   Mrs.   Lloyd.   Mr. 
Tanner,   Mr.   Gordon,    Mr.    Rhodes. 
Mr.    Fields,   Mr.    Dannemeyer.    Mr. 
RiTTER,  and  Mr.  Cooper): 
H.R.  1184.  A  bill  to  sunend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  standardized  plant  designs 
and  Improve  the  nuclear  licensing  and  regu- 
latory process;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SynaR); 
H.R.  1185.  A  bill  to  deny  entry  to  Federal 
lands  to  persons  found  guilty  of  spiking  trees 
on  Federal  lands,  to  increase  the  penalty  for 
tree  spiking,  to  make  it  illegal  to  spike  trees 
on  non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  ConKmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COYNE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SCHULZE.  Mr.  Guapjni,  Mr.  Sund- 
QU18T,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  California.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Whttten,  Mr. 
NOWAK.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 

EKOREICH,        Mr.        WlLLLAMS.        Mr. 

BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Hor- 


ton,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SisisKY,  Mr.   Frost.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi.   Mr    Schu.mer,   Mr.   K.\n- 
JORSKi.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.   Vento.   Mr.   de   la   G.^rza,   Mr. 
Clin.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.   Mr.   Hughes.   Mr.   Eck- 
art.    Mr.    Gavdos.    Mr.    Evans.    Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich.    Mr.    Price.   Mr.    Murphy.    Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Com- 
,   best.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Payne   of  Vir- 
I  ginia.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Mo.stgomery.    Mr.    Ha.mmerschmidt, 
and  Mr.  Cra.mer): 
H.R.  1186.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  treatment  of 
qualified  small  issue  bonds  through  1996,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr,    DeFAZIO    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Ev.\ns.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
and  Mr.  Traficanti- 
H.R.  1187.  A  bill  to  impose  additional  du- 
ties Qti  the  products  of  foreign  countries  if. 
and  dtring  such  time  as.  such  countries  do 
not  fulfil!  their  pledges  to  the  United  States 
to  make  financial  contributions  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm  or  Operation  Desert  Shield;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  1188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  retention  rights 
for  certain  civilian  National  Guard  techni- 
cians who  are  involuntarily  separated  from 
membership  in  the  National  Guard:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  him.self,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California.  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  St.\rk, 
Mr.  Y.\tes.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs. 
UNisoELD,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and 

Mr.  CONYERS;: 

H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  residen- 
tial treatment  services  for  pregnant  women 
and  certain  family  members  under  the  Med- 
icaid Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GA'iTDOS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Ev.KNs,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Manton, 
I  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Obey.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  PosHARD,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Wil- 

LLAMS): 
H.R.  1190.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
identifying,  notifying,  and  preventing  illness 
and  death  among  workers  who  are  at  in- 
creased or  high  risk  of  occupational  disease, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Davis,   Mr.   Abercrom- 


Bit.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
B8NTLEY,  Mr.  BORSKi,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
foglietta,         Mr.         Goss,         Mr. 

HCKHBRUECKNER,    Mr.    HUBBARD,     Mr. 

hughes,       Mr.       Jefferson.       Mr. 
Laughlin.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
STUDDS,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
T.AYLOR  of  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  1191.  A  bill  to  require  reporting  of  for- 
eign   passenger    vessel    casualties,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Majine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    LANTOS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    McDermott,    Mr. 
Fhost.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Wke): 
H.R.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Occunational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  relating  to  criminal  penalties,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pease): 
H.R.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity  Act  to   provide   entitlement  grants   to 
States  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
unemployment   insurance    program;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  1194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  a  capital  gains 
tax  differsntial  for  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions on  small  business  stock  held  more  than 
4   years;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTINEZ; 
H.R.  1195.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  payment  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits to  members  of  the  Reserves  who  per- 
formed services  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas: 
H.R.  1196.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  conservation  program;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
BoKioR,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Dellums,    Mr.    Durbin,    Mr.    Fogli- 
etta.   Mr.    Ford   of  Tennessee,    Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,        Mrs.        Kennelly,        Mr. 
McDermott,    Mr.    Machtley,    Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.     Rahall,     Mr.     Sikorski,     Mr. 
Sysar,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr».    Unsoeld,    Mr.    Weldon,    Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.    119C.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
categorical   grants  to  the  States  for  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  for  chil- 
dren with  serious  emotional  disturbance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  application 
of  the   credit   for   producing   fuels   from   a 
nonconventional  source  to  steam  produced 
from  agrloultural  byproducts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Nfr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 
H.R.  1199,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  option  to  ex- 
pense intangible   drilling  and  development 
costs  for  wiells  drilled  within  the  Alaska  Na- 
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tlonal  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  removal  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
through  enhanced  oil  recovery  techniques, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Cardin,  and  Mr.  Coyne): 
H.R.  1200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  extended  care  services  be  provided 
not  later  than  30  days  after  a  period  of  hos- 
pitalization of  not  fewer  than  3  consecutive 
days  in  order  to  be  covered  under  part  A  of 
the  Medicare  Program,  and  to  expand  home 
health  services  under  such  program:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.   Lack)MARsino.    Mr.   Moody,    Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.R.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  strengthen  the  standards  for 
Federal  procurement  of  recycled  paper  and 
to  clarify  that  Federal  procurement  stand- 
ards for  recycled  paper  are  applicable  to  the 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Dooleyi: 
H.R.  1202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  respond  to  the  hunger  emer- 
gency afflicting  American  families  and  chil- 
dren, to  attack  the  causes  of  hunger  among 
all  Americans,  to  ensure  an  adequate  diet  for 
low-income  people  who  are  homeless  or  at 
risk  of  homelessness  because  of  the  shortage 
of  affordable  housing,  to  promote  self-suffi- 
ciency among  food  stamp  recipients,  to  as- 
sist families  affected  by  adverse  economic 
conditions,  to  simplify  food  assistance  pro- 
grams'  administration,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia     Self-Govemment     and     Govern- 
mental Relations  Act  to  permit  the  District 
of  Columbia   to   impose   a    tax   on    income 
earned  by  individuals  who  reside  outside  of 
the  District;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND: 
H.R.  1205.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  the  regulation  of 
long-term  care  insurance  policies,  including 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  such  policies 
as  are  available  to  individuals,  and  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
tax-free  distributions  from  individuals'  re- 
tirement accounts  for  the  purchase  of  long- 
term  care  insurance  coverage  by  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  S9W,  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHIFF: 
H.R.  1206.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  United  States  Claims  Court  with  respect 
to  land  claims  of  Pueblo  of  Isleta  Indian 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1207.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Atomic  Museum;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Martdj)  (both  by  request): 


H.R.  1208.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SERRANO: 
H.R.  1209.  A  bill  to  provide  and  restore  cer- 
tain education  benefits  to  certain  individ- 
uals serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Armed  Services,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
H.R.  1210.  A  bill  to  provide  a  member  of  a 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
is  on  active  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  with  special  pay  in  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  gap  between  the 
military  compensation  and  civilian  com- 
pensation of  the  member;  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  to  extend 
recertification-related  deadlines  for  senior 
executives  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict:  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York; 
H.R.  1211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff    Schedule    of    the    United    States    to 
change  the  rate  of  duty  for  certain  bicycles; 
to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Downey.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der.   Mr.    Sikorski.    Mr.   Donnelly, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Kol- 
TER,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New     Jersey.      Mr.     Savage.      Mrs. 
MORELLA,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
■York,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ra- 
HALL.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Green  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Berel- 
TER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Ms. 
Pelosi): 
H.R.    1212.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  and  coordi- 
nate research  programs  for  osteoporosis  and 
related  bone  disorders,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Downey,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,   Ms.   Oakar,   Mr.   Kolter, 
Mr.    Staggers,    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr. 
Ravenel,       Mrs.       Bentley.       Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,    Mr.    Markey,    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.   Savage, 
Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana, 
Mr.    Pa^-ne    of    New    Jersey,    Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York, 
Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Bereuter,    Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.R.  1213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  bone  mass  measurements  for  certain  indi- 
viduals under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    SOLOMON   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Tauzdj.     Mr.     Walker,     and     Mr. 

McEwen): 

H.R.  1214.  A  bill  to  deny  funds  to  programs 

that  do  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

access  to  students  on  campuses  or  to  certain 
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student  information  for  recruiting  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLl: 
H.R.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  President 
award  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  has  received  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  three  or  more  times:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY: 
H.R.  1216.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundaries 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WELDON: 
H.R.  1217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  provide  specific 
definition   of  the  requirement  that  a  pur- 
chaser of  real  property  make  all  appropriate 
inquiry  into  the  previous  ownership  and  uses 
of  the  real  property  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the   "innocent  landowner"   defense;   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California.   Mr.   Kildee,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Be- 
RELTER,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Herman,    Mr.    Levine   of  Califomla, 
Mr.  MATSL7,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Ms.  Long, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.     Feighan,     Mr.     Stokes,     Mr. 
DeFazio,  and  Mr.  Bustamante): 
H.R.    1218.    A    bill    to    prevent    potential 
abuses  of  electronic  monitoring  in  the  work- 
place; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Jones   of  Noith   Carolina,   Mr. 
Studds.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  1219.  A  bill  to  designate  wilderness, 
acquire  certain  valuable  inholdings  within 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  National  I*ark 
System  Units,  and  for  other  puri>oses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.    Res.    157.    Joint    resolution    making 
technical  corrections  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  in  certain  acts  making  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  COMBEST: 
H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  FOS- 
TER. Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Regula.  Mrs.  Schhoeder,  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  California.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Prost.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Town8. 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs. 
MORELLA,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mt.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  FLAKE,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Muh- 
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PHY,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sanders,  Ms.  Wa- 
ters, Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Gillmor, 
Mr.    Lancaster,    Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr. 

Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.   Stokes. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Ms.  Ros- 
Lkhtinen,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jones  of  Geonsra.  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Manton,  and  Mr. 
Gingrich): 
H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish 
a  memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    week    beginning    April     15,     1991.     as 
"Clvltan  International  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MFUME: 
H.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
on  March  3,  1991,  as  "National  Minority  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Ackerma.n-,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Stark.  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Feigha.n, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Brya.nt, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Lipdjski.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  DELLfMS.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Mi- 
NETA,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine): 
H.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  naval  facility  explosion  at  Port  Chicago, 
CA,  on  July  17,  1944;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  apologizing 
to  native  Hawaiians  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Klnplom  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  in 
1893  and  declaring  the  trust  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  Sutes  and  native  Hawai- 
lana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  VTJCANOVICH  (for  herself  and 

Mr.  BILBRAY): 

H.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  require 

display    of   the    POW/MIA    flag   at    Federal 

building;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself  and  Mr.  Broomfield): 
H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
February  10,  1991,  vote  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence represents  the  legitimate  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  i>eople:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By   Mr.    RAMSTAD   (for   himself   Mr. 
Montoomery,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  RrrrER); 
H.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  United  Nations  to  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  try  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  subordinates  for  all  war  crimes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  the 
role  of  United  States  forces  in  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait;   jointly,   to  the   Committees   on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  94.  Resolution  designating  minor- 
ity membership  on  certain  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,    Mr.    Vander    Jagt.    Mr. 
Hunter.   Mr.   Dickinson,   Mr.   Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan    of    California,    Mr.    Goss.    Mr. 
Goodling,   Mrs.   Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.     Miller    of    Washington,     Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  HOBSON,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mrs.  Be.ntley,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Rrr- 
ter.   Mr.   Hansen,   Mr.   Kasich,   Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Ra.mstad,  Mr.  Leach. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Slaughter 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.   Shuster,   Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Davis,    Mr.    Rinaldo.    Mr.    Ireland, 
Mr.     GILL.M0R.     Mr.     Clinger.     Mr. 
S.^XTON.    Mr.    Thomas    of   Wyoming, 
-Mr.     Thomas     of     California,     Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.     Sundquist.    Mr.    Fawell.    Mr. 
Doolittle.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr.   Taylor  of  North  Carolina,   Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
I  Washington.     Mr.     Gunderson.     Mr. 
I  P.^xoN.   Mr.    Rogers.   Mr.   Bateman, 
I  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Holloway, 
I  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Schae- 
fer.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut.  Mr.   Barrett,   Mr.    Petri. 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.   Lent.   Mr.   McMillan  of  North 
Carolina.    Mr.    Shays,    Mr.    Archer, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.    Fields,    Mr.    McCandless,    Mr. 
•  Lewis  of  Florida,   Mr.   McDade,   Mr. 
GILCHREST,    Mr.    ARMEY,    Mr.    SPENCE. 

I  Mr.     McCrery,     Mr.     Stump,     Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  SMrra 
of  Texas,    Mr.    Hastert,    Mr.    Mar- 
LENEE,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,    Mr.    Fish,    Mrs.    Rou- 
KEMA,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Delay,  Mr.   Stearns,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Boehner): 
H.    Res.    95.    Resolution    commending   the 
President  and  United  States  and  allied  mili- 
tary   forces    on    the    success    of    Operation 
Desert  Storm;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 

B|y  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms. 
Long,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
MATstn,  Mrs.  MoRELLA,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Roe- 
MER,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Walsh): 
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H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive recycling  program  for  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By   Mrs.    BENTLEY   (for   herself.    Mr. 
PURSELL,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mt.    Roth,    Mr.    Broomfield,    Mr. 
CRANE,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.   Skel- 
Tow,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Dooley,  Mr. 
Mazzou,  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Ray): 
H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  relating  to  the  re- 
turn of  UjS.  forces  from  the  Persian  Gulf;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.   Guarini,    Mr.   Yates,    Mr. 
STARK,  Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter,   Mr.   ECKART,   Mr.   Hertel,   Mr. 
ARMEY  and  Mr.  McNulty): 
H.  Res.  98.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  that  a  por- 
tion of  Iraq's  oil  wealth  should  be  used  to 
pay  the  oosts  of  the  allied  military  oper- 
ations   against    Iraq,    to    indemnify    non- 
combatant  nations  and  individuals  that  suf- 
fered lossas  as  a  result  of  the  conflict,  and  to 
pay  the  etvironmental  cleanup  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Private  bills  and 
resolutions 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  PALLONE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1220) 
for  the  relief  of  Bintu  Sankoh  Williams;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  fbllows: 

H.R.  26:  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr. 
McCOLLUM,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr 
Wylie. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr. 
McCandlebs. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Blaz,  and 
Mr.  Stearjjs. 

H.R.  lOOt  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Eck- 
ART,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  KoPETSKi  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.R.  257:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  325:  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Blaz,  and  Mr.  Brown. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  COOPER. 

H.R.  394:  Ms.  KAPTini,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan  of  CaBfomla,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Kol- 
TER,  Mr.  liVDJOSTON,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Ms.  PHL08I,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr. 
Chapman. 

H.R.  483:  Mr.  FAZIO  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  519:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Enoel. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  608:  Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  abercrombie,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Tanner,  and  Mr. 
McEwen.    I 
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H.R.  609:  Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Maine. 

H.R.  690:  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  695:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.R.  701:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Spence. 

H.R.  770:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  781:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California. 

H.R.  791:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  810:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Ddcon,  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Murtha, 
and  Mr.  Kluo. 

H.R.  816:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Spratt,  and  Mr. 

LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
Berman. 

H.R.  843:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Aber- 
CROMBIE,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.R.  846:  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr. 


Bonior,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Gordon,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

H.R.  908:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie, Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
BILBRAY,  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Foolietta, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Erd- 
reich, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis. 

H.R.  920:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
ka. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Fuster,  and  Ms. 
Molinari. 

H.R.  997;  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1001:  Mr.  FIELDS,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Schiff,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  California,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Spence, 
Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr. 
Zimmer,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Hastert.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.R.  1072:  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Fus- 
ter, Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Moran, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
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H.R.  1073:  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  GRKEN  of  New 
York,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Sehbano.  Mr. 
MoRAN,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kil- 
dee, Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  MOODY, 
and  Mr.  COSTELLO. 

H.R.  1110:  Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Mr.  TRAFICANT. 

Mr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  So- 
LARZ,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Klug.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sanders, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  CHANDLER  and  Mr.  McNuLTY. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  and  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Bacchus. 

H.  Con.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  GiL- 
CHREST,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Hansen  and  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  McCRERY,  Mr.  RriTER,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hefley,  and 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

H.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
McNuLT\',  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Erdreich,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Crane. 
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February  28,  1991 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing: prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  a  moment  of  silence  I  want  to 
praise  God  that  Senator  Leahy's  son  is 
coming  home. 

Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and  extol 
and  honour  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose 
works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judgment: 
and  those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 
aftose.— Daniel  4:37. 

Almighty  God,  in  the  words  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  ancient  Babylon. 
we  praise  Thee,  extol  Thee,  honor 
Thee.  With  unspeakable  and  profound 
gratitude  we  thank  Thee  for  the  out- 
come in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  during  these  difficult  days. 
for  the  strong  support  he  was  given  by 
the  Congress,  for  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  war  through  Secretary 
Cheney,  those  in  command  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  in  the  gulf.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  extraordinary  care  given  the 
Iraqi  prisoners  of  war  through  the  coa- 
lition members.  We  pray  now,  dear 
God,  that  the  complicated  issues  in  the 
Middle  East  may  be  resolved  justly, 
righteously,  and  honorably.  Thank 
Thee,  Father,  for  Your  love  and  care 
and  overrule  in  history. 

In  His  name  who  is  the  Lord  of  his- 
tory. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  28, 1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  a 
Senator  ftxjm  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.'  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  11  a.m.  this  morning,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  No.  25.  Senate  Resolution  62,  a 
resolution  which  provides  the  funding 
for  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  what  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  the  previous 
bill,  where  a  number  of  Senators  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  offer  amend- 
ments but  then  were  not  prepared  to  do 
so.  e?en  though  the  bill  was  on  the 
floor  for  2  days,  and  so  as  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  that  and  the  delay  which 
ensued  as  a  result  thereof,  I  urge  Sen- 
ators who  may  have  amendments  to 
the  funding  resolution  to  advise  the 
manafers  of  their  amendments,  and  I 
urge  those  Senators  to  bring  their 
amendments  to  the  floor  and  offer 
them  for  debate  and  disposition. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  funding  resolution 
promptly  today.  Any  delay  will  simply 
inconvenience  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 


THE  CEASE-FIRE  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  all  Americans  in  welcoming  Presi- 
dent Bush's  announcement  of  a  condi- 
tional cease-fire  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

I  urge  Saddam  Hussein  to  uncondi- 
tionally accept  all  relevant  U.N.  reso- 
lutions and  take  all  other  steps  nec- 
essary to  make  the  cease-fire  perma- 
nent and  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

There  is  no  alternative  for  the  Iraqi 
leadership  but  to  acknowledge  military 


reality  and  accept   the   international 
coalition's  terms  for  peace. 

For  too  long,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
put  his  interests  above  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Iraq.  He  has  made  mis- 
take after  mistake,  misjudgment  after 
misjudgment.  I  hope  he  finally  will  act 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

The  coalition's  military  success  has 
been  remarkable.  The  impressive  per- 
formance of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  a 
credit  to  President  Bush,  Secretary 
Cheney,  General  Powell,  and  General 
Schwarzkopf. 

It  reflects  the  courage  and  profes- 
sionalism of  the  men  and  women  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
They  all  have  done  a  truly  outstanding 
job. 

The  most  difficult  thing  we  can  ask 
of  fellow  Americans  is  for  them  to  risk 
their  lives  on  behalf  of  our  Nation.  The 
men  and  women  participating  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  inspired  us  with 
their  dedication  and  their  competence. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them  and  extend  to  them 
our  deepest  gratitude. 

While  we  are  thankful  for  the  aston- 
ishingly low  level  of  American  casual- 
ties incurred  in  the  conflict,  we  recog- 
nize that  is  of  no  comfort  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  those  Americans  who 
did  die  in  the  war.  To  those  families 
and  friends  I  extend  my  condolences. 
They  have  suffered  a  difficult  and  trag- 
ic loss.  I  hope  they  realize  that  all 
Americans  share  their  sadness  and 
their  sense  of  loss. 

I  hope  that  American  troops  will 
soon  be  returning  home.  We  look  for- 
ward to  welcoming  them  and  express- 
ing our  gratitude  to  them  directly. 

As  the  War  appears  close  to  an  end,  it 
is  time  for  the  United  States  to  devote 
its  energies  toward  building  a  better 
and  more  stable  future  for  the  region. 

It  is  time  to  secure  the  peace.  This 
will  be  a  complex  and  challenging  task, 
as  importont  as  the  military  victory. 

But  today  we  celebrate  the  American 
and  alliefl  men  and  women  participat- 
ing in  Desert  Storm,  congratulate 
them  on  a  job  well  done,  and  wish  them 
a  speedy  return  home. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leadership 
time,  and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statemeno  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Under  the  previous  order  there 
shall  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recogrnizes  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 
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VICTORY  IN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  "In 
war,  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
Those  were  the  words  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  his  famous  address  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  in  1951.  Today  vic- 
tory is  ours.  This  is  VG  day— victory  in 
the  gulf  day.  It  is  a  day  to  celebrate 
and  a  day  to  be  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  hours  in  American 
history.  We  have  stood  up  to  principle 
and  won  through  sacrifice,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  world  is  a  safer  place  today. 

The  defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  the  upholding  of 
great  principles  of  international  law. 
order,  and  morality  and  for  that  we 
have  many  people  to  thank,  most  of  all 
our  brave  men  and  women  in  the  gulf. 
They  are  heroes  who  fought  and  died  to 
protect  freedom  from  the  malignancy 
of  brutal  aggression. 

We  thank  the  families  of  our  troops, 
who  did  their  best  to  keep  American 
morale  high,  and  who  suffered  each  day 
their  loved  ones  were  in  harm's  way. 

We  thank  our  allies,  most  notably 
the  British,  the  French,  the  Saudis,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Kuwaitis,  who 
fought  alongside  our  troops  to  liberate 
Kuwait  and  to  destroy  Saddam's  mili- 
tary might. 

We  thank  our  military  and  diplo- 
matic leadership,  including  General 
Schwarzkopf,  General  Powell,  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  and  Secretary  Baker  for 
their  vision,  genius,  and  their  persever- 
and^e. 

And  we  particularly  thank  President 
Bush  for  a  magnificent  demonstration 
of  wisdom,  courage,  determination,  and 
leadership.  That  leadership  and  the 
heroism  of  our  fighting  forces  has  re- 
turned as  much  as  ever  in  my  lifetime, 
Mr.  President,  to  America  a  sense  of 
purpose,  a  sense  of  confidence. 

Many,  many  centuries  ago,  Jeremiah, 
describing  the  battle  against  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  king  of  Babylon— and 
incidentally  a  hero  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein-was told  this  by  the  Lord.  "I  will 
raise  and  cause  to  come  up  against 
Babylon  an  assembly  of  great  nations. 
And  they  shall  set  themselves  in  array 
against  her.  None  shall  return  in  vain." 

Mr.  President,  in  our  time  none  will 
return  fi-om  the  gulf  in  vain.  All  will 
return  In  honor.  And  leading  them  will 
be  General  Schwarzkopf,  whose  name  I 
believe  will  rank  among  the  greatest 
military  men  of  American  history.  I 


hope  he  will  soon  honor  Congress  with 
an  address  before  a  joint  session. 

Of  course.  Radio  Baghdad  still  pro- 
claims that  a  victory  has  been  won  by 
Iraq,  and  the  battle  has  stopped  be- 
cause of  the  massive  losses  It  says  were 
inflicted  on  allied  forces.  But  there  will 
soon  come  that  moment  when  the  Iraqi 
troops  return,  and  the  people  lining 
Baghdad  streets  will  have  to  ask  therti- 
selves:  "Where  are  the  tanks?" 

In  the  celebrations  of  victory  that  lie 
ahead,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done  to  secure  this  just 
peace  we  have  won.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  before  the  world  is  safe  from 
terrorist  raids.  Scud  attacks,  and  other 
abominations  of  which  Saddam  Hussein 
and  those  like  him  are  so  cai)able. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  Mr.  President,  a 
very  small  piece  of  a  Scud  missile, 
given  to  me  by  a  friend  who  recently 
returned  from  the  Middle  East.  I  am 
going  to  keep  it  at  my  desk  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  evil  that  can  be  loosed  on 
the  world  when  a  despot  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  such  dangerous  tools  of  ag- 
gression. 

In  building  the  peace,  prisoners  of 
war  must  be  repatriated,  and  the  miss- 
ing must  be  accounted  for.  War  crimi- 
nals must  be  identified  and  tried.  Ku- 
wait must  be  rebuilt.  As  part  of  this 
peacemaking  process,  I  certainly  sup- 
port all  the  terms  that  President  Bush 
stated  last  night.  I  also  support  the 
continuing  application  of  sanctions  as 
a  tool  to  force  Ii-aq  to  comply  with  all 
that  the  world  demands  of  it.  Chief 
among  these  demands,  I  believe,  must 
be  the  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein  as 
head  of  the  Iraqi  state.  We  simply  can- 
not normalize  relations  with  a  country 
headed  by  such  a  cruel  murderer. 

As  we  go  about  the  difficult  business 
of  building  the  peace,  now  that  we  have 
won  the  war,  we  must  not  forget  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  by  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dead  on  fields  of  battle  so 
far  away.  When  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  granting  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  take  our  country 
into  war,  I  did  so  in  the  knowledge  that 
war,  indeed,  might  be  the  result,  and 
that  good  people  might  die.  Thank  God 
our  casualties  were  low — astonishingly 
low.  But  that  fact  does  not  negate  the 
tragedy  visited  on  those  who  suffered 
so  much  from  this  war,  including  the 
Iraqis  themselves,  forced  into  war  by  a 
dictator  who  had  no  regard  for  the 
lives  of  his  own  people. 

In  this  hour  of  triumph,  my  thoughts 
and  prayers  go  out  to  two  who  lived  in 
Connecticut,  and  who  died  in  the  gulf: 
Marine  Corps  Cpl.  James  H.  Sylvia,  Jr., 
of  Putnam  and  Army  Chief  CWO  Rich- 
ard R.  Lee,  who  lived  much  of  his  life 
in  Walllngford.  James  Sylvia,  Sr.,  had 
this  to  say  about  his  son:  "He  felt  he'd 
rather  go  than  see  somebody  else  with 
a  wife  and  children  have  to  go.  That's 
the  kind  of  kid  he  was." 


Richard  Lee's  father  EJarl  said  this: 
"Richard  believed  in  what  he  was 
doing.  He  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It." 

We  are  proud  of  Richard  Lee.  James 
Sylvia,  and  all  the  others  who  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  They  are  heroes  who 
have  built  for  us  a  safer  world. 

There  is  little  we  can  do  to  repay  our 
debt  to  them.  There  is  little  we  can  say 
to  supplant  the  grief  of  their  Camillas 
and  their  friends.  But  we  can,  as  Lin- 
coln said,  "be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  *  *  *  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced"  the  work 
of  international  order,  peace,  and  free- 
dom. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER  AND 
THANKS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  for 
months  we  have  prayed  for  a  just  peace 
in  the  gulf.  Today  we  have  found  that 
peace — in  overwhelming  victory. 

We  have  seen  a  stunning  triumph  of 
American  arms— swift,  irresistible, 
overpowering. 

It  took  just  100  hours  to  humble  a 
massed,  modern  army — the  fourth  larg- 
est in  the  world.  Saddam  Hussein's  de- 
feat is  total. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  question 
the  supremacy  of  America's  purpose 
and  power. 

No  soldiers  in  the  world  can  equal 
our  soldiers"  skill  and  bravery. 

Our  victory  will  be  a  lasting  warning 
against  aggression  and  a  testament  to 
American  principle  and  strength.  This 
mission  of  rescue  and  retribution  was 
moral  in  its  aim,  bold  in  its  planning, 
and  brilliant  in  its  conduct. 

America  has  earned  its  day  of  ela- 
tion. But  I  am  convinced  this  day  of 
elation  must  be  also  be  followed  by  a 
day  of  thanks  and  prayer. 

Thanks  to  a  FVesident  who  pursued 
his  strategy  against  Iraq  with  foresight 
and  purpose  from  the  moment  Kuwait 
was  invaded. 

Thanks  to  our  military  leaders  who 
planned  their  campaign — on  air,  land, 
and  sea — with  innovation  and  preci- 
sion. 

Secretary  Cheney,  General  Powell. 
General  Schwarzkopf,  and  others  de- 
serve our  highest  praise. 

And  thanks  to  American  Industry 
and  the  American  worker  who  have 
once  a«rain  made  the  phrase  "Made  In 
America"  the  envy  of  the  world. 

And  thanks  to  our  soldiers  who  won  a 
victory  above  all  expectation  and  be- 
yond all  precedent. 

But  beyond  these  debts,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  owe  our  thanks  to  a  Just 
God.  Americans  have  always  affirmed 
that  military  strength  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  battle  Is  not  to  the  strong 
alone.  We  have  trusted  In  a  providence 
which  vindicates  the  oppressed  and  de- 
fends the  right.  As  a  nation  we  remem- 
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ber,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that 
"unless  the  Lord  keeps  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

Later  today  I  will  be  introducing  a 
.resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
set  aside  a  day  for  prayer  and  thanks, 
to  remember  the  sacrifice  of  patriots. 
to  honor  our  returning  soldiers,  to  re- 
call our  dependence  on  Providence,  and 
to  remember  the  true  source  of  our 
strength. 

I  hope  Americans  will  pray  for  those 
who  suffered  loss.  Each  casualty  is  the 
grief  of  a  family  and  a  community. 

I  hope  they  will  pray  for  the  future  of 
a  troubled  region,  as  we  attempt  to  win 
the  peace  as  we  have  won  the  war. 

And  I  hope  they  will  offer  their 
thanks  to  God,  the  Ruler  of  men  and 
nations,  the  source  of  justice,  and  the 
Author  of  true  peace. 

Having  won  a  historic  victory,  we 
must  adopt,  not  the  arrogance  of  con- 
querors, but  the  humility  of  those  who 
served  justice  with  the  help  of  God.  We 
cannot  reward  blessing  with  ingrati- 
tude. A  national  day  of  thanks  and 
prayer  would  be  in  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican traditions.  And  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  it  their  unqualified 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMERICA'S  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  moments 
ago  I  addressed  the  -Senate  and  indi- 
cated I  would  be  offering  later  today  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that  the 
President  designate  a  day  of  thanks 
and  prayer  and  gratitude  for  all  that 
has  happened  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  reflecting  on  what  has  happened, 
particularly  in  this  last  100  hours  but 
really  over  the  last  several  months,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  immensely  im- 
pressed with  the  extraordinary  leader- 
ship that  has  been  provided  this  Na- 
tion. It  seems  at  virtually  every  criti- 
cal point  the  President's  judgment,  his 
understanding  of  the  situation,  his  dis- 
cernment, and  his  ultimate  conclusions 
were  exactly  the  right  course  to  take. 
The  authority  he  vested  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  Secretary  Cheney 
and  General  Powell,  and  the  authority 
they  vested  then  in  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  his  military  col- 
leagues, was  exercised  with  an  almost 
unbelievable  degree  of  competence.  As 
those  of  us,  on  an  almost  daily  basis, 
met  with  either  Secretary  Cheney  or 
General  Powell  or  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  with 


the  Intelligence  Agency  for  our  daily 
briefings,  we  sat  in  hushed  expectation 
and  wonderment  as  details  were  pro- 
vided us  of,  first,  the  immense  task  of 
organizing  this  effort,  bringing  530- 
some  thousand  American  troops  half- 
way across  the  world,  supplying  them 
with  the  needed  equipment,  training 
anfl  acclimatization  they  would  re- 
quire, and  then  coordinating  that  with 
28  other  nations,  more  than  200,000 
troops  from  those  nations,  preparing 
and  executing  a  battle  plan  that  in  ret- 
rospect now  was  brilliant  in  its  concep- 
tion and  brilliant  in  its  execution. 

People  are  saying,  did  we  overesti- 
mate the  Iraqi  Army,  or  was  this  not 
easier  than  we  thought?  My  answer  to 
that  is  when  we  watch  an  athlete  per- 
form, when  we  watch  a  team  work  to- 
gether to  accomplish  an  objective, 
those  who  are  best  prepared,  those  who 
have  worked  the  hardest,  those  who 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  detail, 
make  the  job  look  easy.  And  the  count- 
less hours  of  work  of  countless  people 
that  went  into  preparing  our  military 
for  the  actions  it  took  should  not  go 
unrecognized. 

Yes.  the  final  result  did  look  easy, 
but  it  looked  easy  because  the  difficult 
task  necessary  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose was  accomplished  with  extraor- 
dinary dedication  and  commitment  and 
an  extraordinary  skill. 

Much  will  be  said  about  the  last  8 
months.  Much  will  be  said  about  the 
performance  of  men  and  women,  from 
the  President  on  down  to  the  newest 
recruit.  Much  will  be  said  about  the 
diplomatic  efforts,  the  extraordinary 
coalition  that  was  put  together  and  the 
extraordinary  execution  of  this  entire 
effort.  We  will  have  much  to  reflect  on, 
but  surely  this  is  one  of  America's 
proudest  hours.  Surely  we  share  a 
great  sense  of  pride  and  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  all  those  who  played  such 
a  vital  role  in  bringing  about  such  a 
successful  conclusion  to  this  effort. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  leader 
time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
was. 
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OPERATION  DESERT  CALM 
Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.    President,   6  weeks 
ago,  we  stood  on  this  floor  in  an  his- 
toric   debate    about    war.    Today,    we 
stand  here  on  the  brink  of  peace. 

The  world  has  watched  as  Operation 
Desert    Shield    turned   into   Operation 


Desert   Storm.   Today  we  rejoice   the 
first  day  of  Operation  Desert  Calm. 

We  pray  it  stays  that  way. 

Today,  we  are  truly  humbled  by  the 
sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  the  heroes 
of  this  stunning  allied  victory. 

The  coalition  prevailed  because  it 
had  the  will,  the  determination,  the 
unity  and  the  spectacular  means  to  get 
the  job  done — swiftly  and  decisively. 

Peaoe  is  at  hand  because  of  brilliant 
leadership— from  President  Bush,  from 
the  Pentagon,  from  the  leaders  on  the 
battlefield  and  especially  from  the  bril- 
liant performance  of  the  coalition 
forces. 

No  doubt  about  it,  our  Commander  in 
Chief  has  earned  a  place  in  history 
with  his  bold  leadership.  President 
Bush  had  to  make  the  tough  calls— the 
toughest  decisions  of  his  life,  and  of 
our  time.  In  every  instance,  he  made 
the  right  call — for  the  Nation,  for  our 
soldiers,  for  the  coalition,  and  for 
peace.  He  stuck  to  his  guns  and  his 
principles.  Thank  God  he  did. 

Onca  the  President  made  the  call,  the 
military  chain  of  command  carried  out 
their  awesome  responsibilities  with  un- 
paralleled distinction. 

No  doubt  about  it,  America  has  been 
blessed  with  some  of  history's  greatest 
military  leaders,  but  no  team  has  ever 
been  any  better  than  Defense  Secretary 
Dick  Cheney,  Gen.  Colin  Powell  and 
Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

But  most  of  all,  we  owe  our  gratitude 
to  the  backbone  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm^the  half  million  brave  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  so  others  would  be  free.  These  cou- 
rageouB  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  Reserves,  and  National  Guard 
units  from  across  the  Nation  did  the 
hard  work  of  freedom,  and  they  did  it 
right. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  never  forget 
those  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice, 
on  the  battlefield,  in  training,  and  in 
accidents  during  the  massive  troop  de- 
velopment. One  death  was  one  death 
too  many.  One  missing  in  action  is  one 
too  many.  And  one  POW  is  one  too 
many. 

These  heroes,  and  their  families,  will 
remain  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

We  also  pray  that  today  is  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  Iraq.  Our  war  was 
never  with  the  Iraqi  people  it  was  with 
their  misguided  leader  who  bears  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  pain  and  de- 
struction he  has  brought  to  his  own 
people,  to  Kuwait,  and  to  every  coun- 
try that  gave  so  much  to  defeat  him. 

Now  we  watch  the  fruits  of  this  allied 
victory:  the  parades  of  joy  in  the 
streets  of  a  liberated  Kuwait  City  but 
the  parades  I  am  now  looking  forward 
to  are  the  ones  through  the  streets  of 
Junction  City,  Garden  City.  Wichita, 
Leavenworth,  Topeka,  and  everywhere 
in  Kansas,  and  across  the  country, 
where  proud  Americans  will  welcome 
home  Uhe  heroes  of  Operation  Desert 
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Storm  our  men  and  women  who  have 
risked  so  much  to  give  us  this,  first 
day  of  Operation  Desert  Calm. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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THE  DETERIORATING  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  SITUATION  IN  PERU 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  thoughtful  and  mov- 
ing testimony  of  Francisco  Soberon. 
the  executive  director  of  the  Peruvian 
human  rights  organization,  Aprodeh, 
before  the  Inter-American  Commission 
for  Human  Rights  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  testimony,  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  a  coalition  of  over  30 
human  rights  organizations,  details  the 
horrific  and  deterioration  human 
rights  situation  in  Peru.  For  the  4th 
year  in  a  row,  there  have  been  more  re- 
ported disappearances  in  Peru  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Human  rights  groups  charge  Peru- 
vian security  forces  with  responsibility 
for  the  disappearances  and  murder  of 
hundreds  of  peasants.  Over  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  mass  graves  have  been 
discovered  in  Chilcahuayco,  Iquicha. 
and  Vilcashuaman.  Identifications  of 
the  mutilated  bodies  indicate  that  the 
dead  may  have  been  victims  of  mili- 
tary atrocities. 

Peruvian  guerrilla  groups— the  Shin- 
ing Path  and  the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolu- 
tionary Movement  [MRTA]— are  also 
agents  of  extreme  violence.  Guerrilla 
assassinations  of  prominent  citizens 
continue  to  shake  the  country.  Re- 
cently, the  MRTA  assassinated  Cesar 
Alberto  Ruiz  Truigoso,  the  first  judge 
killed  in  Peru  as  a  result  of  political 
violence,  and  the  Shining  Path  mur- 
dered a  highly  respected  agronomist, 
Javier  Puiggros  Planas.  Of  the  more 
than  3,400  victims  of  political  violence 
in  1990,  more  than  1,200  are  believed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  Shining  Path. 

Given  the  dramatic  and  engrossing 
nature  of  the  gulf  war,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  forget  the  fragile  democ- 
racy in  Peru  and  the  importance  of 
supporting  human  rights  progress 
within  our  own  hemisphere.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[National  Coordinating  Committee  for 

Human  Rights] 

Report  on  the  State  of  Human  Rights  in 

Peru  in  1990 

introductton 

The  National  Human  Rights  Coordinating 
Committee  submits  this  report  on  human 
rights  In  Peru  with  grave  concern.  In  1990  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  even  in  compari- 
son with  the  previous  years. 

The  mass  poverty  and  growing  political  vi- 
olence seen  in  1990  is  the  worst  suffered  in 
Peru  for  a  hundred  ye&n. 


The  chaos  left  as  a  result  of  the  last  gov- 
ernment's irresponsibility  led  President 
Alberto  Fujimori's  new  government— which 
came  to  power  on  the  28th  of  July  1990— to 
apply  an  economic  shock  in  compliance  with 
IMF  conditions.  It  has  been  the  poor  major- 
ity who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  eco- 
nomic adjustment.  According  to  the  new 
government's  declarations,  the  amount  of 
people  in  need  of  food  aid  totals  twelve  mil- 
lion: 60  percent  of  the  national  population. 
The  year  ended  with  an  accumulated  infla- 
tion of  7,650  percent  and  with  wages  on  aver- 
age having  fallen  by  35  percent.  The  mini- 
mum wage  only  covers  40  percent  of  the  food 
basket. 

Political  violence  has  killed  more  than 
3.400  people  (in  1989  the  number  of  victims 
was  3.000).  In  1990  the  Shining  Path  was  re- 
sponsible for  about  1.500  deaths,  80  percent  of 
these  killings  being  carried  out  in  cold 
blood. 

The  forces  of  order  have  reported  more 
than  1,300  alleged  subversive  dead  and  one 
hundred  wounded.  It  is  claimed  that  they 
have  detained  and  disappeared  246  people.  As 
a  result  of  this  practice  Peru  will  once  again 
be  the  country  with  the  worst  record  of  de- 
tentions and  forced  disappearances  world- 
wide according  to  United  Nations  figures, 
now  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

THE  new  government  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS,  AND 
A  NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  PEACE  IN  PERU 

The  experience  of  the  last  decade  has  dem- 
onstrated the  failure  of  the  anti-subversive 
strategy  adopted.  The  new  government  was 
expected  to  issue  a  new  proposal  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  it  has  continued  the  same  strategy 
which,  with  its  concomitant  grave  human 
rights  violations,  cannot  be  a  foundation  for 
peace.  There  is  increasing  concern  because 
the  government  is  moving  away  from  a  pro- 
posal for  peace.  The  present  government 
party  in  an  alliance  with  the  former  one  ex- 
onerated ex-President  Alan  Garcia  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  massacre  in  the  pris- 
ons. In  the  Congress  they  also  approved  the 
promotion  of  two  Army  generals  involved  in 
grave  human  rights  violations,  this  with  the 
express  support  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, Alberto  Fujimori.  What  is  more,  the 
government  passed  a  rule  defining  human 
rights  violation  as  a  military  offense,  an 
issue  to  be  judged  in  the  military  court.  The 
same  rule  entitles  those  alleged  to  have  vio- 
lated human  rights  to  remain  anonymous, 
thus  clearly  favouring  impunity  and  worse 
violations.  It  also  ties  the  hands  of  the 
human  rights  organizations  and  the  national 
press.  This  has  been  denounced  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Journalists.  Finally,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public declared  that  military  courts  could 
judge  civilians  accused  of  the  crime  of  ter- 
rorism. This  is  an  initiative  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  last  government,  and  was  re- 
jected because  it  increases  the  power  of  the 
military  in  society. 

The  civilian  and  Church  human  rights 
groups  which  belong  to  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  Human  Rights  and 
other  Peruvian  organisations  submitted 
their  proposals  for  establishing  peace  in  Peru 
to  the  new  president.  The  proposal  is  based 
on  one  fundamental  principle:  the  building  of 
peace  requires  a  national  plan  which  will  be 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  Peruvian  people  and 
will  respect  the  fundamental  rights  of  each 
and  every  one. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in 
Peru,  we  once  more  urge  the  government  to 
call  a  broad-based  meeting  in  order  to  set  up 
an  official  commission.  This  commission 
should  consider  all  proposals  for  peace.  It 


should  be  recalled  here  that  the  Pncident  of 
the  Republic  promised  the  country  to  nomi- 
nate a  High  Commission  for  Human  Richtt. 
To  date,  this  promise  has  not  been  carried 

out. 

THE  GROUPS  RISEN  UP  IN  ARMS  AND 
HUMANTTARIAN  LAW 

During  these  ten  long  years  of  armed  polit- 
ical violence,  unleashed  first  of  all  by  the 
Shining  Path  and  then  by  the  MRTA  (the 
Tuac  Amaru  Revolutionary  Movement),  the 
population,  as  has  been  repeatedly  verified, 
has  been  in  the  cross  fire.  In  1990,  the  Shin- 
ing Path  has  committed  more  than  1,200 
murders  in  cold  blood.  80  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims were  subsistence  fanners  and  people 
living  in  shanty  towns.  In  combat  the  group 
has  caused  about  250  deaths. 

The  Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment (MRTA)  has  committed  24  murders  in 
cold  blood  and  caused  36  deaths  In  armed 
combat. 

Political  assassination  in  cold  blood  is  a 
repeated  and  systematic  practice  of  the 
groups  which  have  taken  up  arms,  although 
there  are  clear  differences  between  the  Shin- 
ing Path  and  the  MRTA.  The  Peruvian 
human  rights  groups  have  reacted  with  a 
public  and  firm  condemnation,  as  was  seen 
during  the  People's  Permanent  Tribunal  re- 
garding impunity.  (July  1990). 

The  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  has  denounced  the  Peruvian 
state  for  human  rights  violations,  and  has 
denounced  the  groups  risen  up  in  arms  for 
violating  international  humanitarian  law. 

The  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  afHrms  that  only  the  legal 
state  is  responsible  for  upholding  human 
rights  observance  and.  as  a  consequence,  it 
alone  can  be  denounced.  This  does  not  how- 
ever exempt  the  armed  groups  from  the  min- 
imum humanitarian  condition  such  as  those 
laid  down  in  Article  3  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  Additional  Protocol.  These  mini- 
mum rules  categorically  forbid  the  murder 
in  cold  blood  of  the  civilian  population  in 
particular  and  of  an  enemy  who  has  surren- 
dered, as  also  any  form  of  torture  or  cruel 
treatment.  It  is  these  minimum  humani- 
tarian rules— which  some  call  the  rules  of 
war— which  are  violated  wholesale  in  Peru, 
as  we  stated  above.  Nor  is  it  acceptable  to 
give  as  an  excuse  for  the  violation  of  such 
rules  the  fact  that  the  enemy  does  not  ob- 
serve them,  or  that  the  enemy  is  not 
recognised  as  the  '•belligerent  party",  while 
they  demand  that  their  captured  members  be 
conceded  the  status  of  "prisoners  of  war".  It 
is  universally  accepted  that  the  minimum 
humanitarian  rules  are  the  foundation  of  ob- 
ligations which  are  binding  for  all,  the  state 
and  the  groups  risen  up  in  arms,  irrespective 
of  the  status  these  are  granted. 

VIOLENCE  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  AMAZON  JUNGLE 
AND  DRUG  TRAFFICK  POUCY 

The  demand  for  drugs  in  certain  developed 
countries  and  the  greed  of  drug  traffickers 
and  others  found  favourable  conditions  in 
Peru's  Amazon  jungle.  The  subsistence  farm- 
ers' need  to  survive — none  become  rich  by 
their  work— and  the  lack  of  support  for  al- 
ternative crope  which  would  simply  allow 
them  a  life  with  dignity  explain  the  course  of 
events.  Peru  today  is  the  world's  principle 
coca  leaf  producers,  with  more  than  120.000 
hectares  under  cultivation. 

Then  came  the  Shining  Path,  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  farmers  and  drug 
trafflcers,  while  pui^suing  economic  and  po- 
litical benefits  and  imposing  an  inflexible 
authoritarianism.  The  MRTA  tried  to  do  the 
same  in  the  area  but  less  extensively.  Mean- 
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while  the  Peruvian  police  forces  and  the 
American  DEA  favour  repression  measures 
and  do  not  develop  consistent  alternative 
farming  projects.  American  'aid"  is  for  re- 
pression, and  today  includes  military  person- 
nel via  its  "military  aid"  for  intensifyins  re- 
pression. 

The  Declaration  of  Cartaeena  (February 
1990).  sigTied  by  Peru.  Bolivia  and  Colombia. 
successfully  established  the  principles  for  an 
alternative  development  plan  which  has  stil! 
not  been  put  into  effect  in  the  area.  The  Pe- 
ruvian government  recently  proposed  a  plan. 
but  it  is  still  not  clear  what  its  scope  is,  nor 
whether  it  concurs  with  the  principles  of  the 
Cartagena  Declaration. 

THE  JUNGLE  .^S  THE  SCENE  OF  CONr  RONT.^TJON 

In  the  area  known  as  the  Central  .Junele 
there  has  been  serious  bloodshed.  The  Shin- 
ing Path  imposes  its  rule  at  the  cost  of  ine 
lives  of  Amazon  jungle  tribes — murdering 
nearly  fifty  native  people  in  Satipo 
(Cultivireni.  May  1990>— and  killing  indige- 
nous leaders  like  Pablo  Satoma.  Oscar 
Chlmanza  and  Dante  Martinez  iRio  Tambo. 
July  1990). 

While  in  another  jungle  area  ithe  L'cayali 
region)  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  bishop 
In  the  area  denounced  that  bodies  were  beinir 
hurled  down  into  swamps  from  helicopter 
These  acts  can  be  attributed  to  the  forces  of 
order. 

EVENTS  IN  THE  .WDES 

In  Ayacucho  and  other  areas  in  the  coun- 
try the  forces  of  order  have  oblisred  local- 
people  to  form  Defence  lor  Self-Defence ■ 
Committees.  Other  such  comm.ittees  are 
formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  local  people 
who  are  tired  of  the  Shining  Path's  violence. 
When  these  civil  defence  committees  are  no 
longer  the  local  peoples  security 
organisations  and  become  instruments  of  the 
anti-subversive  war.  they  commit  grave 
Crimea  and  accelerate  violence. 

One  example  of  the  above  are  the  events  of 
San  Pedro  de  Cachi  (Ayacucho  October  1990>. 
Following  a  Shining  Path  attack.  Army 
units  and  the  local  Civil  Defence  committee 
combed  several  villages.  The  outcome  was 
the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  eighteen  people 
(including  two  children  of  eleven  and  thir- 
teen) who  were  buried  in  ditches  in 
Chllcahuayco.  This  killing  is  being  inves- 
tigated by  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  Ayacu- 
cho and  by  a  Senate  committee. 

SUPPOSED  ANONYMOUS  CRIMES;  .\N 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  FORCED  DISAPPEARANCES'^ 

The  numerous  murders  in  cold  blood  which 
have  taken  place  in  Huancayo  merit  special 
attention.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  Deputy- 
Rector  of  the  University  of  the  Centre. 
Jaime  Cenxin  and  his  driver  Armando  Tapia 
Gutierrez  were  murdered  by  hooded  individ- 
uals who  apparently  belonged  to  the  security 
forces.  At  a  later  date,  under  the  present 
government,  unidentified  criminals  mur- 
dered nearly  thirty  people  in  the  citv  of 
Huancayo  (August  to  October  1990).  These 
actions  are  carried  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  international  protest  against  the 
forced  disappearance  of  Guadalupe 
Ccallocunto  In  Ayacucho  (June  1990).  A 
month  later  In  Ayacucho  there  were  no 
forced  disappearances:  on  the  20th  of  July 
the  law  graduate  Maximo  Rico  was  mur- 
dered; on  the  23rd  of  July  the  lawyer  Fer- 
nando Colonlo,  legal  advisor  in  the 
Hu*ma.nga  (Ayacucho)  University  was  killed, 
and  on  the  27th  of  July  the  biologist  Ciro 
Aramburu,  the  Director  of  Social  Welfare  at 
the  same  university  met  the  same  fate.  We 
wonder  If  we  are  witnessing  a  change  for  the 
worse:  murder  instead  of  forced  disappear- 


ances. Impunity  is  behind  both  tactics.  All 
th»  crimes  listed  have  gone  unpunished. 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  .\NDES 

In  Puno  the  Shining  Path  wants  not  only 
to  be  present  in  the  area  but  to  control  it, 
an^  has  committed  murder,  such  as  in  the 
ca$e  of  the  engineers  (June  1990i  who  were 
working  in  farm  development  projects: 
.■\:berto  Pumalaya.  Oscar  Elias,  Orlando 
B.irreda  and  GUcerlo  Gonzales.  The  farming 
mxnity  organization.  weakened  and 
narrassed  by  violence,  must  still  lead  the 
stn;<ple  to  develop  alternative  crops,  at  a 
time  when  the  government  economic  adjust- 
mant  will  not  authorize  credit  for  agri- 
culfture. 

Ill  Chumbivilcas  in  Cusco  the  other  side  of 
tha  coin  can  be  seen.  .^  military  patrol  mas- 
saored  twelve  peasant  farmers  i  April  1990). 
To  date  the  culprits  have  not  been  sanc- 
t'.or.ed. 

r9RE.\TS  .\G.\INST  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DEFENDERS 

The  chairman  of  the  senate  Justice  and 
Hainan  Rights  Committee  informed  the  pub- 
lic (, January  1991 ;  that,  according  to  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  in  HuancaveMca,  two  hundred 
caaiKs  of  detention  and  forced  disappearance 
by 'the  forces  of  order  had  been  registered 
th^e  in  1990.  The  people  of  Peru  were  un- 
aware of  these  facts.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
yeir  in  February  1990  the  secretary  of  the 
Huincavelica  Human  Rights  Committee. 
Anf  e!  Escobar,  was  kidnapped  by  members  of 
tha  Peruvian  Army.  To  date  his  whereabouts 
are  unknown  and  the  culprits  have  not  been 
santtioned.  After  his  disappearance  there 
was  no  further  information  regarding  events 
in  Baancavelica. 

Between  February  and  March  1990  the 
members  of  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights'  executive  commit- 
tee received  threats.  A  hand  grenade  was 
thrown  at  the  Andean  Jurists'  Com.mission 
offices,  and  dynamite  was  thrown  at  the  Am- 
nesty International  Lima  office. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONCERN  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 

I'tRV.  THE  UNITED  N.^-HONS  AND  THE  ORG.\NI- 

ZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

The  Special  Spokesmen  for  Torture  and 
Summary  Execution  have  discussed  Peru  in 
detail  in  their  reports.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
tentions and  forced  disappearances  on  the 
part  of  the  forces  of  order,  over  the  last  four 
yeai's  ifrom  1987  to  1990.  inclusive)  the  UN 
registered  information  signalling  Peru  as  the 
country  with  the  worst  international  record. 
Of  all  the  cases  registered  world-wide  during 
1990.  about  50  percent  occurred  in  Peru. 

This  has  obliged  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  to  call  for  a 
special  Spokesman  for  Peru  to  be  appointed 
in  order  to  improve  the  human  rights  posi- 
tion in  the  country. 

This  petition  is  supported  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  which  at  the  invitation 
of  Che  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  sent  a  special  commission  to 
Peru  I  October  1990).  The  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  visited  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  then  had  an  interview 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Mr. 
Alberto  Fujimori.  The  president  made  a 
conamitment  to  take  measures  to  avoid  fur- 
ther human  rights  violations,  which  the 
commission  pointed  out,  were  occurring 
under  his         government.  Amnesty 

International's  secretary  general  Ian  Martin 
also  had  an  interview  with  the  president. 
Americas  Watch  published  a  full  rejxirt. 

At  the  proposal  of  WOLA  (the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America),  the  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Human  Rights  was 
awM-ded   the  1990  Letellier-Moffitt  prize  in 


Washington.  They  also  received  a  prize  from 
the  Human  Rights  Association  of  Spain  in 
Madrid  in  1990. 

Finally  the  OAS  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  issued  numerous  resolutions  on  the 
violation  of  human  rights  in  Peru.  The  best- 
knowH'  case  is  that  of  the  journalist  Hugo 
Bustiot  from  the  magazine  Caretas,  who  was 
murdered  in  Huanta,  Ayacucho  in  1988  by 
members  of  the  Peruvian  Army.  The  Inter- 
.\merican  Court,  at  the  commission's  re- 
quest, ordered  that  the  government  take  ur- 
gent nfleasures  to  safeguard  the  life  of  the 
murdered  journalists  wife.  Two  years  after 
the  marder,  the  culprit  has  not  been  sanc- 
tioned and  the  military  protect  his  identity. 

THE  PERUVIAN  PEOPLE  WANT  A  NATIONAL 
PROPOSAL  FOR  BUILDING  PEACE 

The  Peruvian  people  want  a  national  pro- 
posal for  building  peace:  a  peace  built  on  the 
common  good  and  respect  for  life. 

Hun(lreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  men 
are  struggling  daily  to  build  a  better  future 
for  thamselves  and  their  families,  like  the 
thousands  of  women  who  grouped  together  to 
set  up  Boup  kitchens  and  Glass  of  Milk  com- 
mittees for  their  children.  But  these  women, 
and  otfcer  Peruvians  are  seeking  not  only  to 
survive  but  to  live  fully,  without  murderous 
violence  from  any  side.  This  collective  strug- 
gle and  will  of  the  Peruvian  people  and  their 
many  flemocratic  organizations  is  what,  in 
spite  of  everything,  sustains  and  gives  shape 
to  hope  in  Peru  today. 

As  many  others  in  Peru,  we  know  that  the 
situation  is  very  grave.  We  must  be  alert. 
.Authoritarianism  and  anti-democratic  forces 
must  give  way  to  pluralistic  discussion  and 
genuint  concerted  action  to  guarantee  the 
common  good  and  human  rights  in  Peru. 
This  is  what  we  must  bring  about  today  if  we 
really  want  f)eace  to  flourish  at  last  in  our 
country. 

National     Coordinating     Committee 
Human  Rights,  Lima,  December  1990. 
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DfcATH  OF  JOHN  SHERMAN 
COOPER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  saddened 
last  Friday  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
former  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  John 
for  4  of  his  20  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Throug:hout  his  Senate  career.  John's 
intelligence  and  principles  were  widely 
respected  by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aiale. 

John's  two  decades  of  service  to  Ken- 
tucky and  America  in  the  Senate,  were 
only  one  aspect  of  one  of  this  century's 
truly  remarkable  public  service  ca- 
reers. 

Delegrate  to  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador to  India,  Ambassador  to  East 
Germany,  confidante  and  counselor  to 
UnitecJ  States  Presidents,  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  served  in  all  these  roles 
with  distinction  and  dignity. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said  that 
"to  live  fully  is  to  be  engaged  in  the 
passions  of  ones  time." 

As  we  remember  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per, let  us  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  here 
was  a  man  who  truly  lived  fully,  for 
here  was  a  man  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  the  passions  of  his  time. 
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February  28,  1991 

LEADERSHIP  CHEMISTRY 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate President  Bush  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  General 
Powell,  Secretary  Cheney,  the  whole 
team.  It  has  been  30  years  since  this 
country  has  had  a  chemistry  of  leader- 
ship such  as  that  which  has  carried  out 
the  policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  car- 
ried on  this  military  operation  with 
great  professionalism  and  dedication. 
Strong,  yes.  silent  and  calm  leadership. 

Our  congratulations  to  those  troops 
that  stood  in  harm's  way.  and  our 
hearts  go  out  to  those  families  who 
lost  loved  ones  there,  because  the  loss 
of  one  life  is  one  too  many. 

These  very  professional  warriors  of 
this  great  country  called  the  United 
States  of  America  stood  in  harm's  way 
and  paid  the  price.  Like  generations 
before  us  that  have  answered  the  call, 
this  generation  answered  the  call,  and 
generations  after  will  also  answer  the 
call  for  the  great  values  for  which  this 
country  stands. 
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PROMOTING  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Music  Education 
which  was  formed  last  year  to  achieve 
national  recognition  for  the  value  of 
music  and  the  other  arts  as  a  basic 
component  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Although  wise  people  since  Plato 
have  stated  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation in  music  and  the  other  arts, 
educational  reform  has  given  the  arts 
short  shrift.  We  believe  this  approach 
to  education  denies  our  children  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  human  po- 
tential. 

Every  child  should  have  a  quality 
education  in  all  areas  including  music 
and  the  other  arts  because  it  is  vital  to 
the  aesthetic  appreciation,  historical 
knowledge,  and  cultural  understanding 
that  children  need  to  become  produc- 
tive American  citizens  in  our  competi- 
tive, global  society.  We  also  recognize 
that  music  education  fosters  creativ- 
ity, teaches  effective  conununications, 
provides  basic  tools  for  a  critical  as- 
sessment of  the  world  around  us,  and 
instills  the  abiding  values  of  self  dis- 
cipline and  commitment. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of 
music  and  art  advocates  in  their  na- 
tional campaign  to  achieve  national 
recognition  for  the  value  of  music  and 
the  other  arts  in  education.  I  hope  that 
local  communities  will  participate  in 
their  1991-92  grassroots  campaign  for 
music  recogrnltlon. 

It  is  important  that  parents,  edu- 
cators, school  board  members,  and  ad- 
ministrators In  commimltles  nation- 
wide work  together  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  to  support  an  effort  to 
nmke  music  and  the  other  axts  avail- 
able In  all  schools. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ADM. 
HUNTINGTON  HARDISTY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  Adm.  Huntington  Hardisty, 
our  commander  in  chief  for  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Command  will  retire  after  38 
years  of  active  military  service.  During 
his  nearly  2Mi  years  a  CINCPAC  and 
during  other  military  duty  tours  in  the 
Pacific,  Admiral  Hardisty  has  devel- 
oped a  valuable  perspective  and  exper- 
tise on  a  rapidly  changing  part  of  the 
world  that  now  plays  a  larger  role  in 
the  United  States  economy  than  Eu- 
rope or  the  United  States'  North  or 
South  American  neighbors.  His  special 
accomplishments,  not  just  as  a  senior 
military  officer,  but  as  a  representa- 
tive of  America  to  the  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  merit  our 
congratulations  and  appreciation. 

As  commander  in  chief.  U.S.  Pacific 
Command  [CINCPAC],  Admiral 

Hardisty  is  the  senior  United  States 
military  officer  in  the  Asia-Pacific  and 
Indian  Ocean  areas — an  area  of  more 
than  100  million  square  miles  or  one 
half  of  the  Earth's  surface.  More  than 
370.000  personnel,  2,500  aircraft  and  250 
ships  are  under  his  command. 

When  asked  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
assess  his  area  of  responsibility.  Admi- 
ral Hardisty  observed: 

The  region  is  marked  by  change.  With  the 
exception  of  Europe,  all  regional  powers 
emerging  in  the  multipolar  world  will  be  in. 
or  border  on.  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command. 

We  have  two  broad  regional  objectives. 
First,  we  wish  to  maintain  an  overall  envi- 
ronment of  stability  and  regional  balance  in 
which  democracies  can  flourish  and  econo- 
mies can  grow.  Second,  we  should  maintain  a 
deterrent  posture  where  circumstances  war- 
rant. 

In  his  2  years  as  CINCPAC,  Admiral 
Hardisty  has  responded  to  that  chang- 
ing world.  Under  his  direction,  a  new 
Pacific  Command  strategy  was  devel- 
oped to  adjust  to  significant  changes  in 
military  postures  in  the  theater.  For 
example,  the  military  forces  assigned 
to  defend  Alaska  and  the  northern  ap- 
proaches to  the  United  States  were 
brought  under  the  U.S.  Pacific  Com- 
mand to  complete  the  defense  shield  of 
the  Pacific. 

As  our  military  became  directly  in- 
volved in  our  Nation's  war  on  drugs. 
Admiral  Hardisty  activated  a  new  joint 
headquarters — Joint  Task  Force  Five — 
to  coordinate  identification,  tracking 
and  interdiction  of  drug  traffickers  in 
close  coordination  with  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  One  of  the  greatest 
countemarcotlcs  successes  of  recent 
years — the  1990  marijuana  crop  eradi- 
cation program  in  Hawaii — was  due  in 
large  part  to  his  strong  support. 

Admiral  Hardisty  serves  as  the  senior 
Defense  Department  representative  to 
more  than  40  Asia-Pacific  nations  and 
territories.  During  the  course  of  a  year, 
he  travels  thousands  of  miles  to  meet 
with  senior  military  and  political  lead- 
ers  of  U.S.   friends  and  allies.    Such 


meetings  have  strengthened  the  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  nations 
throughout  the  region  and  enabled 
United  States  military  forces  to  be  for- 
ward deployed  around  the  Pacific  rim. 
where  they  contribute  to  regional  sta- 
bility and  our  own  national  security. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  MD,  Admiral  Hardisty 
first  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1947.  He  left 
UNC  in  the  summer  of  1948  when  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
naval  aviator  in  1953.  Today,  he  carries 
the  honored  title  of  the  Navy's  "Gray 
Eagle,  "  the  most  senior  naval  aviator 
on  active  duty. 

His  name  is  in  the  aviation  record 
books,  as  well.  In  August  1961,  over  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  In  New 
Mexico,  the  admiral  flew  an  F-4B 
Phantom  II  at  an  average  speed  of  902 
miles  per  hour— Mach  1.2— about  125 
feet  above  the  ground,  briefly  dipping 
to  as  low  as  50  feet  off  the  deck.  That 
low-level  speed  record  was  unbroken 
for  16  years. 

Admiral  Hardisty  has  served  as  com- 
mander the  U.S.S.  Savannah  and  the 
U.S.S.  Oriskany,  as  well  as  Attack  Car- 
rier Air  Wing  n.  Carrier  Group  7,  Car- 
rier Group  5/CarTier  Strike  Force  7th 
Fleet,  and  the  United  States  facility  at 
Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

While  serving  in  a  number  of  key 
staff  positions.  Admiral  Hardisty 
helped  shape  today's  well  trained,  high 
quality  military  force.  As  dean  of  aca- 
demics and  acting  president  of  the 
Naval  War  College  in  the  late  1970's,  he 
influenced  many  of  the  Navy's  current 
senior  leaders.  Later,  he  was  assigned 
as  the  Director  of  Operations  for  the 
Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  dur- 
ing a  very  active  period  which  saw  a 
U.S.  resix)nse  to  the  Achille  Lauruo 
highjacking,  the  retaliatory  bombing 
of  Libya,  and  the  peak  of  Soviet  power 
under  Leonid  Brezhnev.  In  1987,  he  was 
appointed  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, where  he  took  a  special  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  naval  personnel  and 
their  families,  heading  a  blue  ribbon 
commission  on  Navy  medicine. 

Key  to  our  defensive  strategy  in  the 
Pacific  is  maintaining  access  and  Influ- 
ence throughout  the  theater,  and  en- 
suring United  States  forces  are  forward 
deployed.  Admiral  Hardisty's  leader- 
ship was  instrumental  in  discussions 
with  the  Governments  of  Singapore, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  Japan  to  continue, 
as  they  decided  to  establish  or  renew 
agreements  to  maintain  a  United 
States  presence.  This  diplomatic  effort 
has  also  resulted  in  improved  inter- 
operability of  military  forces  in  train- 
ing and  contingency  operations. 

Support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Operation  Desert  Storm  has  been 
Admiral  Hardisty's  highest  priority 
during  the  latter  portion  of  his  tour  at 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Command.  Under  his 
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gruldance.  Pacific  Command  deployed 
major  air,  sea,  smd  ^ound  forces  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  played  a  key  role  in 
the  rapid  movement  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  to  the  area. 

PmUPPINE  LEOION  OF  HONOR,  AND  VARIOUS 
CAMPAION  MEDALS 

Throughout  his  long,  distinguished 
career.  Admiral  Hardisty  has  devoted 
himself  to  maintaining  the  security  of 
his  country.  I  would  like  to,  on  behalf 
of  a  grateful  nation,  acknowldge  this 
great  American. 


HONORING  THE  SERVICE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  have  been 
changed  by  the  events  of  the  last  3 
weeks.  Our  attention  has  been  riveted 
to  news  of  the  war  on  the  gulf.  Our 
thoughts  turn  constantly  to  the  brave 
and  dedicated  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  are  serving  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  peace  in  that  con- 
flict. All  deserve  our  praise,  our  sup- 
port and  our  prayers. 

A  few  of  these  men  and  women,  how- 
ever, have  already  given  their  lives  for 
us  and  for  our  cause.  Two  of  them  are 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  Their 
loss  is  a  cause  of  deep  sorrow  to  all  of 
us,  mitigated  only  by  the  thought  that 
they  gave  their  lives  to  a  great  and 
noble  cause. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Michael  E. 
Linderman,  Jr.,  and  Air  Force  1st  Lt. 
Eric  Hedeen  were  killed  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

These  young  heroes  deserve  to  be  rec- 
ognized because  they  have  paid  the  ul- 
timate price  to  uphold  the  ideals  upon 
which  this  country  is  based. 

In  an  article  in  the  February  6  edi- 
tion of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
Eric  Hedeen's  father  expressed  a  senti- 
ment all  Americans  should  take  to 
heart,  a  sentiment  that  is  foremost  on 
the  Hedeen's  minds  since  their  lives 
have  been  so  deeply  touched  by  the 
price  of  freedom,  "Freedom  doesn't 
come  cheap;  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  He 
paid  for  it,  his  parents  paid  for  it,  his 
wife  paid  for  it." 

The  precious  lives  of  the  service  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  gulf  must  be 
remembered  as  the  cost  of  a  better 
world.  As  Hedeen's  father  continued, 
"Because  there's  this  naked  aggression 
In  the  gulf  area,  with  Saddam  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  civilization  as  we  know 
it,  you  can't  just  sit  there  and  do  noth- 
ing. You  do  something,  Eric  believed  in 
duty,  honor,  and  country." 

Corporal  Linderman  and  Lieutenant 
Hedeen  were  willing  to  contest  Saddam 
Hussein's  threat  to  the  world.  Their 
commitment  to  our  Nation  was  distin- 
guished by  their  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice their  own  lives  for  us. 

Their  families  and  friends  have  sac- 
rificed as  well.  As  Hedeen's  father  con- 
tlnaed,  "There  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
America  like  us,   with  children  over 


there,  who  are  scared  for  their  safety. 
We  want  people  to  understand  they 
need  your  help.  You've  got  to  let  the 
troops  know  you're  with  them.  If 
you're  sitting  at  home  protesting, 
you're  not  doing  them  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
good." 

Hedeen's  wife,  Susan,  could  have 
been  speaking  for  all  servicemen  when 
she  said,  "Eric  is  one  of  the  most  patri- 
otic people  I  know.  He  is  wearing  red, 
white  and  blue  angels  in  heaven  right 
now.  He  always  said  if  the  had  to  go  he 
wanted  to  be  fighting  for  his  country.  I 
would  have  had  it  no  other  way,  except 
maybe  50  or  60  years  from  now." 

We  honor  and  deeply  appreciate  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  and  those 
who  continue  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  so  that  we  may  enjoy  a  nation 
dedicated  to  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace. 


February  28,  1991 


REFOCUSING  SDI:  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  subject  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  and  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

On  January  29,  1991,  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  President  Bush  out- 
lined for  the  Nation  his  plans  for 
refocusing  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. The  President  informed  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  had  "directed  that 
the  SDI  Program  be  refocused  on  pro- 
viding protection  from  limited  ballistic 
missile  strikes,  whatever  their  source." 
The  President's  decision  to  refocus  the 
SDI  coincided  with  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  Patriot  tactical  missile 
defense  system  in  defending  against 
Iraqi  Scud  missiles  used  to  attack 
United  States  forces  and  innocent  ci- 
vilians in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
American  people  have  seen  the  evi- 
dence— ballistic  missile  defense  works. 
With  this  experience  in  mind.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  requested  that  Congress 
support  an  SDI  Program  that  will  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  build  on  this 
success  and  provide  more  effective  de- 
fenses for  American  citizens  and  U.S. 
forces  and  friends  overseas.  The  revised 
SDI  Program,  known  as  Global  Protec- 
tion Against  Limited  Strikes,  or 
GPAL.S.  is  designed  to  be  affordable 
and  to  provide  protection  against  lim- 
ited, accidental,  or  unauthorized  ballis- 
tic missile  attacks,  whatever  their 
source. 

Despite  this  clear  evidence  that  bal- 
listic missile  defenses  are  becoming 
more  necessary  and  technically  fea- 
sible, there  have  been  numerous  com- 
plaints that  GPALS  will  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty— that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  preserve  the  ABM  Treaty  as 
ratified  in  1972  than  to  defend  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  friends. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  deployment 
of  a  territorial  defense  for  the  United 
States  to  protect  against  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  is  prohibited  by  the  ABM 


Treaty.  The  point  should  be  added, 
however,  that  the  ABM  Treaty  was  In- 
tended to  be  a  living  document  that 
can  be  amended  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditioas.  Article  XTV  of  the  treaty  ex- 
plicltily  provides  for  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  article  XV  Includes  provi- 
sions for  withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 
Clearly,  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  decide  that  nationwide 
strategic  defenses  are  in  their  national 
interests  they  could  use  the  appro- 
priate legal  avenues  for  amendment  or 
withclrawal — not  violation. 

The  argument  that  we  should  not 
tamper  with  the  ABM  Treaty  is  based 
primarily  on  two  assumptions:  First, 
that  deploying  strategic  defenses  will 
only  fuel  an  arms  race,  leading  the  So- 
viets and  presumably  other  countries 
to  simply  add  many  more  offensive 
missiles.  Second,  that  ballistic  missile 
defenses  would  be  destablizing,  that 
they  would  erode  deterrence  and  create 
incentives  to  strike  first  in  a  crisis. 
Let  me  briefly  address  these  two  as- 
sumptions in  a  historical  context  and 
in  light  of  the  President's  proposed 
GPALS  Program. 

During  the  early  1970's,  the  arms  con- 
trol oase  against  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses was  logrical,  if  untested  against 
reality.  There  was  reason  to  believe  re- 
ductions in  defensive  forces  could  lead 
to  reductions  in  strategric  offensive 
forces.  Developments  since  then,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  this  arms  control 
case  tgainst  missile  defense  has  been 
mistaken. 

For  example,  by  the  early  1980's  it 
was  clear  that  while  the  ABM  Treaty 
precluded  any  serious  strategic  missile 
defenses,  it  could  not  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Soviet  buildup  of  offensive 
ballistic  missiles,  as  had  been  predicted 
by  those  who  pressed  for  the  ABM 
Treaty  during  its  negotiation  and  rati- 
fication. Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harolfl  Brown  summed  up  our  experi- 
ence With  regard  to  Soviet  offensive 
arms  racing  following  the  ABM  Treaty 
by  sUting,  "When  we  build,  they  build; 
when  -we  stop  building,  they  neverthe- 
less continue  to  build." 

We  Bow  know  that  the  Soviet  buildup 
of  the  1970'8  and  1980's  had  nothing  to 
do  with  a  defense  driven  arms  race  dy- 
namic. Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  undertook  an  of- 
fensive buildup  in  large  part  because 
we  hafl  no  defense.  Soviet  military  doc- 
trine has  long  been  driven  by  a  theory 
of  damage  limitation.  Once  they  wera 
denied  the  ability  to  limit  damage 
through  defenses,  the  Soviet  military 
attempted  to  achieve  essentially  the 
same  capability  by  building  a  preemp- 
tive offensive  missile  force,  driven  by 
United  States  vulnerability.  Soviet 
military  doctrine  held  that  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  not  be  defended  against 
missile  attack,  it  needed  to  have  the 
ability  to  preemptively  destroy  enemy 
missile  forces  before  they  could  be 
launched.  Moreover,  in  the  late  1960's 
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and  early  1970's,  when  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  being  negotiated,  the  technology 
for  building  a  preemptive  coimterforce 
capability  was  more  readily  at  hand 
than  that  needed  to  build  an  effective 
ABM  system. 

However,  one  interprets  Soviet  mili- 
tary doctrine  and  their  sustained  offen- 
sive buildup  over  two  decades,  one 
thing  is  sure:  The  traditional  notion 
that  missile  defense  means  an  arms 
race,  and  that  the  absence  of  missile 
defense  precludes  such  an  arms  race  is 
mistaken. 

Also  in  the  1980's,  prominent  Amer- 
ican critics  of  missile  defense  ques- 
tioned the  upgrading  of  the  Patriot  to 
provide  it  with  an  antimissile  capabil- 
ity— the  capability  now  applauded  by 
all.  This  reluctance  stemmed  from  the 
same  arms  control  case  against  missile 
defense:  Wouldn't  the  provision  of  an 
antltactical  missile  defense  capability 
disrupt  the  prospective  elimination  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
[INF]?  The  Soviets,  according  to  the 
traditional  argument,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  or  increase  their  of- 
fensive capabilities  in  order  to  over- 
come United  States  defenses. 

In  addition,  strong  claims  were  made 
at  the  time  by  many  of  the  same  crit- 
ics that  upgrading  the  Patriot  would 
destroy  the  ABM  Treaty— presumably 
because  it  would  blur  the  distinction 
between  permitted  antltactical  missile 
defenses  and  prohibited  strategic  mis- 
sile defenses. 

What  transpired,  however,  has  served 
to  demonstrate  that  reality  is  not  sym- 
pathetic to  the  traditional  arms  con- 
trol case  against  missile  defense.  The 
INF  Treaty,  signed  in  1987,  went  for- 
ward without  a  hitch  and  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  show  interest  in 
eliminating  other  classes  of  offensive 
weapons.  Not  only  did  Patriot's  up- 
grade to  an  antltactical  missile  defense 
system  not  destroy  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  undermine  offensive  arms  control, 
as  some  wrongly  argued,  but  Soviet  of- 
ficials have  recently  endorsed  the  use 
of  Patriot  against  Saddam  Hussein's 
Scud  missiles  in  the  gulf  war. 

Some  Soviet  military  and  political 
officials  have  explicitly  stated  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  move  jointly  toward  ex- 
panding missile  defenses  beyond  that 
allowed  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  a  com- 
plement to  offensive  reductions.  The 
Soviets  have  recently  begun  to  express 
great  concern  about  missile  prolifera- 
tion near  their  borders.  Clearly  such 
proliferation  threatens  the  Soviet 
homeland  more  than  the  United  States, 
at  least  for  the  Immediate  future. 

President  Bush's  direction  that  the 
SDI  be  oriented  toward  defending 
ag-alnst  limited  strikes  obviously  re- 
sults in  large  part  from  the  same  con- 
cern about  ballistic  missile  prolifera- 
tion that  confronts  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. Clearly,  there  is  a  signlHcant 
level  of  common  United  States  and  So- 


viet Union  interest  in  protection 
against  multiplying  missile  threats. 
Such  a  cooperative  move  would  facili- 
tate the  mutual  deployment  of  strate- 
gic missile  defenses  without  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  without  offen- 
sive arms  racing.  This,  of  course,  has 
been  the  explicit  goal  of  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiating position  at  the  Defense  and 
space  talks  in  Geneva  since  1985. 

The  second  principal  argument  why 
we  should  not  disturb  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  that  deploying  strategic  defenses 
would  erode  deterrence  and  cause  stra- 
tegic instability.  The  underlying 
premise  here  is  that  a  United  States 
nationwide  missile  defense  will  lead 
the  Soviets  to  question  the  effective- 
ness of  their  retaliatory  capability.  In 
other  words,  the  Soviets  would  fear 
that  a  United  States  missile  defense 
system  would  be  used  to  shield  an 
American  first  strike,  hence  they 
would  be  under  greater  pressure  to 
strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

This  view  was  debatable  when  SDI 
was  focused  on  deploying  a  highly  ef- 
fective defense  against  a  massive  So- 
viet attack.  Today,  with  the  GPALS 
configuration  oriented  toward  defense 
against  limited  strikes,  this  argument 
is  no  longer  relevant.  To  the  extent 
that  GPALS  Is  designed  to  defend 
against  a  Soviet  threat,  it  would  not 
significantly  erode  Soviet  retaliatory 
capabilities — hence  it  would  not  in- 
crease Soviet  incentives  to  preempt  in 
a  crisis.  In  fact,  given  the  instability  of 
the  Soviet  domestic  scene,  the  Soviet 
leadership  should  welcome  the  knowl- 
edge that  an  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized launch  from  their  territory  would 
not  cause  the  United  States  to  retali- 
ate. As  such,  GPALS  will  be  highly  sta- 
bilizing. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  GPALS  will 
not  be  a  factor  in  the  deterrence  equa- 
tion. Since  even  limited  BMD  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  retaliatory  forces  can  en- 
hance their  survivability,  GPALS  will 
strengthen  deterrence  without  adding 
first  strike  incentives  for  either  side. 
Even  the  most  ardent  believers  in  "mu- 
tual assured  destruction"  should  sup- 
port a  limited  defense  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  GPALS  would  not  undermine 
Soviet  retaliatory  capabilities,  yet 
limited  defenses  would  create  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of 
any  prospective  attacker  who  must  as- 
sume that  some  U.S.  retaliatory  forces 
will  survive  his  flrst  strike.  Hence, 
GPALS  would  dampen  first  strike  In- 
centives without  eroding  United  States 
and  Soviet  confidence  In  deterrence. 

By  strengthening  crisis  stability, 
GPALS  would  establish  the  basis  upon 
which  United  States  and  Soviet  nego- 
tiators at  the  defense  and  space  talks 
would  build  a  more  balanced  offense- 
defense  deterrence  relationship.  While 
American  opponents  of  SDI  have  long 
ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  cooperative 
transition  away  from  offense-only  de- 
terrence based  upon  the  threat  of  nu- 


clear retaliation,  some  Soviet  oincials 
have  begxm  to  embrace  the  concept. 

For  example,  in  December  1989,  Mi- 
khail Aleksandrov.  a  member  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
wrote  that,  "It  appears  that  If  the  de- 
velopment of  defense  technologies  is 
correctly  oriented,  it  may  result  In  a 
better  model  of  strategic  stability." 
According  to  Aleksandrov,  the  "model 
of  defense  domination  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  switch  over  to  a  defensive  mili- 
tary doctrine  at  all  levels  of  confi-onta- 
tion."  Surely  the  American  people 
would  not  want  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
use  the  ABM  Treaty  as  an  excuse  for 
not  moving  to  a  more  secure,  defense 
dominant  deterrent  relationship. 

GPALS  will  also  be  stabilizing  on  the 
broader,  global  level.  As  I  mentioned 
previously,  the  Soviets  have  more  to 
fear  from  the  proliferation  of  missiles 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  than 
does  the  United  States.  Missiles  of  in- 
termediate ranges  can  strike  vast  seg- 
ments of  Soviet  territory  if  deployed  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  emerging  threat 
has  indeed  been  recognized  by  Soviet 
officials.  Even  some  conservative  gov- 
ernment leaders  who  oppose  political 
and  military  reforms  in  the  Soviet 
Union  agree.  For  example.  People's 
Deputy,  Col.  Viktor  Alksnls.  In  a 
speech  before  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  So- 
viet on  October  15.  1990,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  issue  of  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Defense  InlUatlve.  I  am  in- 
creasingly leaning  toward  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Americans  who,  according  to  the  in- 
formation available  to  me.  are  primarily  de- 
signing this  system  as  a  defense  against  acci- 
dental nuclear  attack.  I  believe  that  a  nu- 
clear war  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  indeed  Impossible.  However,  who 
can  rule  out  such  a  possibility,  given  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  means 
of  mass  destruction  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  two  standard 
arguments  for  not  modifying  the  ABM 
Treaty — that  doing  so  would  cause  an 
arms  race  and/or  create  strategic  Insta- 
bility— have  not  measured  up  to  the 
test  of  time  and  have  been  rendered 
largely  irrelevant  in  the  context  of 
GPALS.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  ABM  Treaty  will  need  to 
be  modified  to  accommodate  missile 
defense  deployments.  We  are  currently 
permitted  to  deploy  unlimited  theater 
missile  defenses  and  up  to  100  ground- 
based  strategic  defense  Interceptors  at 
one  site  in  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, 100  interceptors  will  not  pro- 
vide effective  coverage  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  an  Irony  indeed  if 
we  were  permitted  to  deploy  a  robust 
defense  overseas  but  were  denied  a 
similar  degree  of  protection  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  at  home. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  missile  de- 
fenses can  serve  as  a  panacea  for  the 
problem  of  weapons  proliferation.  The 
United  States  and  our  allies  will  have 
to  vigorously  pursue  arms  control  Ini- 
tiatives and  technology  control  meas- 
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ures  in  an  attempt  to  curb  the  flow  of 
advanced  weapons,  especially  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  their  means  of 
delivery,  to  unstable  regions.  We  must 
recogmlze,  however,  that  the  genie  is 
out  of  the  bottle. 

Trade  In  weapons,  even  when  illegal, 
is  lucrative  business  and  we  can  never 
count  on  an  airtight  control  regime. 
Moreover,  many  Third  World  countries 
now  have  indigenous  capabilities  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  high  technology,  in- 
cluding the  skills  needed  to  build  and 
deploy  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  As  the  gulf  war 
has  demonstrated,  deterrence  as  we 
have  come  to -know  it  is  highly  unsta- 
ble in  the  Third  World.  Emerging  re- 
gional powers  regard  ballistic  missiles 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as 
symbols  of  power  and  prestige.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  also  regard  them  as 
weapons  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
negotiated  and  ratified  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent strategic  and  international  po- 
litical environment.  Some  of  the  Trea- 
ty's underlying  premises  have  turned 
out  to  be  flawed  while  others  are  no 
longer  relevant.  It  is  in  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  proceed  with  a  coopera- 
tive transition  away  from  the  existing 
ABM  Treaty.  This  does  not  mean  vio- 
lating the  treaty,  we  simply  need  to 
modify  it.  Rather  than  holding  on  to 
outdated  notions  of  deterrence  and  sta- 
bility, the  Congress  should  encourage 
this  cooi)erative  move  toward  greater 
emphasis  on  defense. 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico  is  aspecial 
place,  blessed  with  a  rich  and  venerable 
cultural  diversity.  As  our  celebration 
of  Black  History  Month  draws  to  a 
close,  I  want  to  share  part  of  New 
Mexico's  cultural  tapestry  with  my 
coUeagrues  and  pay  tribute  to  several 
New  Mexicans  whose  talent,  compas- 
sion, and  goodness  have  strengthened 
and  enriched  our  lives  and  our  State. 

Over  the  centuries.  Black  Americans 
have  played  a  critical  role  in  shaping 
New  Mexico.  One  of  the  first  explorers 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  was 
a  black  slave  from  Morocco. 
Estevanlco,  or  Esteban.  It  was 
Estevanlco's  tales  of  the  fabled  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola  that  led  to  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540.  A  year  before  Coro- 
nado's expedition,  Estevanico  guided  a 
group  of  explorers  into  what  is  now 
New  Mexico  in  search  of  the  golden 
cities.  He  reached  Cibola,  but  met  with 
adversity  instead  of  gold  and  was 
killed.  Estevanico's  legacy  remains, 
however. 

Today,  aa  many  Black  Americans 
continue  struggling  to  make  the  prom- 
ise and  dream  of  America  a  reality  for 
their  families,  we  are  reminded  that 
black  history  is  American  history.  And 


in  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  there  are  those  who  rise  above 
adversity  and  become  role  models  for 
all  to  admire  and  respect.  New  Mexico 
is  home  to  six  such  individuals,  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  enriching 
others,  ensuring  equal  opportunities 
for  all.  and  speaking  out  for  those  un- 
able to  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to 
honor  Mrs.  Charlesetta  "Charlie" 
Morrisey  who  has  devoted  20  years  of 
her  life  in  service  to  the  community. 
Her  many  hours  of  tireless  volunteer 
work  are  second  to  none.  Charlie  whol- 
ly represents  the  essence  of  what  we 
celebrate  this  month.  In  her  own  words 
she  says,  "Doing  volunteer  work  in  the 
community  is  the  only  arms,  feet,  and 
eyas  that  God  has.  We  are  it.  If  not  for 
us,  things  would  not  get  done."  With 
Charlie  at  the  forefront,  things  are  get- 
ting done. 

For  Mr.  Jessie  Waddles,  being  a  role 
model  is  something  to  enjoy.  A  self- 
made  businessman,  Mr.  Waddles"  tenac- 
ity and  involvement  is  an  inspiration 
to  all.  Although  he  left  school  in 
eighth  grade,  Mr.  Waddles  continues  to 
work  for  others  and  for  his  community. 
Mrs.  Gerry  Harge,  who  has  attained 
the  level  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  the  Albuquerque  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, has  been  a  teacher,  counselor,  as- 
sistant principal,  and  principal.  Guided 
by  Mrs.  Marge's  efforts.  APS  developed 
a  funding  program  that  allows  individ- 
ual schools  more  flexibility  in  their 
budgeting  strategies  and  initiated  a 
pilot  year-round  school  program.  Mrs. 
Harge  knows  the  importance  of  equal- 
ity in  education  and  has  effectively 
faced  that  challenge. 

Sister  Dolly  Wrenn,  known  affection- 
ately in  Albuquerque  as  Sister  Dolly, 
has  been  a  missionary  for  more  than  30 
years.  Most  of  those  years  have  been 
devoted  to  feeding  and  sheltering  the 
homeless.  In  1975.  Sister  Dolly  opened 
the  Haven  of  Love  Shelter  for  Women 
and  Children.  In  1987,  she  opened  God's 
Kitchen.  Even  though  a  heart  ailment 
has  sidelined  Sister  Doly  over  the  past 
several  months,  she  remains  un- 
daunted. Her  endeavors  serve  to  remind 
us  of  another  remarkable  black  Amer- 
ican, Frederick  Douglass,  who  said,  "If 
there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no 
progress." 

Mt.  Linda  Piper,  an  artist-in-resi- 
dence  with  the  New  Mexico  Arts  Divi- 
sion, has  devoted  much  of  her  spare 
time  to  the  youth  of  New  Mexico. 
Through  a  program  called  "Working 
Claasroom,"  Ms.  Piper  works  to  help 
build  self-esteem  in  low-income  youth. 
She  is  also  the  founder  of  a  multiethnic 
theater  company.  Tapestry  Players. 
Her  efforts  on  behalf  of  today's  youth 
are  helping  to  ensure  excellence  in  the 
arts  for  our  future  generations. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  Mr. 
Basil  Steele,  an  electrical  engineer, 
spends  most  of  his  spare  time  tutoring 
students      through      programs      like 
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"Hands  of  Minds  on  Technology."  Mr. 
Steele  recognizes  the  hidden  talent  in 
our  children  and  knows  that  for  our 
State  and  Nation  to  compete  in  the 
world  marketplace,  we  must  have  a 
generation  of  thinkers  who  can  excel  in 
math  wid  science.  He  strives  daily  to 
guarantee  that  minority  youth  are  not 
left  behind. 

Mr.  President.  Black  History  Month 
is  indeed  a  time  for  celebration  in  New 
Mexico.  The  distinguished  individuals  I 
have  mentioned  today  continue  to 
make  our  State  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  grow.  These  six  outstanding 
individuals  go  about  their  work  with- 
out receiving  much  public  praise,  but 
their  tremendous  contributions  make 
us  all  proud  and  serve  as  shining  exam- 
ples of  what  we  all  can  achieve  if  we 
focus  our  concern  on  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Every  year.  Black  History  Month 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
focus  attention  on  the  role  of  black 
Americans  in  shaping  American  his- 
tory, a  role  that  has  been  too  often 
overlooked.  This  attention  is  fitting.  I 
sincerely  hope,  however,  that  this 
month  also  serves  to  remind  us  that 
there  Is  much  more  to  be  done.  The 
struggle  to  achieve  true  equality  for  all 
Americans  is  not  over.  Our  fight  con- 
tinues today.  Black  History  Month,  I 
believe,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  am  proud  of  Mrs.  Morrisey,  Mr. 
Waddlas,  Mrs.  Harge,  Sister  Dolly,  Ms. 
Piper,  and  Mr.  Steele  for  pointing  us  in 
the  right  direction  and  leading  our 
State  and  Nation  down  the  path  toward 
equality  and  opportunity  for  all. 


CED  STUDY— "THE  UNFINISHED 
AGENDA:  A  NEW  VISION  FOR 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDU- 
CATION" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
needs  of  children  are  the  subject  of  a 
major  study,  released  today,  by  the  re- 
spected Comjnittee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, in  a  report  entitled  "The 
Unfiniaihed  Agenda:  A  New  Vision  for 
Child  Etevelopment  and  Education." 

In  vivid  and  irrefutable  detail,  the  re- 
port documents  many  years  of  neglect 
of  America's  children,  and  calls  for  a 
specifio  action  plan  by  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  deal  with  this  critical 
challenge  in  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive way. 

The  CED  report  is  a  wake-up  call 
about  the  distressing  state  of  Ameri- 
ca's children  and  the  even  more  dis- 
tressing implications  for  the  future, 
and  I  hope  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

The  high  infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  an  appalling  national 
disgrace.  The  poverty  rate  for  Amer- 
ican cMldren  is  three  times  higher 
than  in  most  industrial  countries.  We 
have  a  smaller  high  school  graduation 
rate,  and  a  larger  teenage  pregnancy 
rate. 
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In  an  international  survey  of  13-year- 
olds,  we  rank  last  in  math.  Our  adult 
illiteracy  may  soon  be  the  worst 
among  developed  nations.  Yet  we  spend 
the  least  on  job  training  and  skill  de- 
velopment. 

For  a  decade,  we  have  increasingly 
neglected  our  children,  and  now  we  are 
paying  the  price.  The  country  that  is 
first  in  smart  bombs  cannot  afford  to 
be  last  in  smart  students. 

We  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
2l8t  century,  without  more  investment 
now  in  children.  Every  business  leader 
understands  the  problem — tomorrow's 
work  force  is  in  trouble  today. 

Unlike  other  problems  that  plague 
our  society,  we  know  how  to  deal  with 
this  crisis — what  we  lack  is  the  will. 

Cost-effective  programs  are  no  se- 
cret. We  know  they  can  work.  As  pre- 
ventive measures,  they  are  the  stitches 
in  time  that  saves  lives  and  build  suc- 
cessful futures.  As  CED's  landmark  re- 
port reaffirms,  investment  in  children 
is  sound  public  policy  and  good  busi- 
ness sense.  As  it  states  bluntly,  there  is 
no  better  return  on  investment. 

One  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  health 
care  saves  in  short-term  hospital  costs. 
Yet  1  in  4  children  fail  to  receive  it. 

One  dollar  spent  on  childhood  immu- 
nization saves  $10  in  later  medical 
costs.  Yet,  1  in  3  children  fail  to  receive 
it. 

One  dollar  spent  on  Head  Start  saves 
$7  in  future  costs  for  special  education, 
public  assistance,  and  crime.  Yet  a 
third  of  all  eligible  children  fail  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  will 
pay,  but  when  and  how  much.  Will  we 
invest  wisely  today,  or  foolishly  tomor- 
row, in  a  futile  follow-on  struggle  to 
repair  the  day-to-day  damage  caused 
by  our  failures  to  act  in  time. 

For  example.  President  Bush  and  the 
Governors  have  declared  "school  readi- 
ness" to  be  our  country's  No.  1  edu- 
cation goal.  Nice  words — but  words 
without  deeds  won't  work.  If  all  chil- 
dren are  to  enter  school  ready  to  learn, 
every  child  must  receive  a  healthy 
start  and  a  head  start. 

CEHD's  blueprint  calls  for  a  total  of 
$10  billion  in  new  public  spending  at  all 
levels  of  government— Federal,  State, 
and  local,  over  the  next  several  years. 
Based  on  the  current  division  of  spend- 
ing, the  Federal  Government  will  bear 
the  bulk  of  that  tab. 

The  price  of  success  is  high.  But  the 
cost  of  failure  is  even  higher.  The  chal- 
lenge for  all  of  us  is  to  work  together 
to  identify  resources  and  make  them 
available. 

When  the  time  came  to  protect  our 
vital  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
found  the  resources  to  act  quickly  and 
effectively.  As  CED  states  in  its  report, 
programs  for  young  children  also  in- 
volve our  national  security.  Sadly, 
however,  those  programs,  which  should 
have  the  highest  national  priority,  still 
rank  among  the  lowest  political  prior- 


ities. As  we  all  know,  if  children  could 
vote  for  their  interests,  they  would 
have  far  better  protection. 

Half  a  century  ago,  to  fulfill  our  na- 
tional conrunitment  to  senior  citizens, 
we  enacted  social  insurance  programs 
that  are  stronger  than  ever  today,  that 
are  widely  supported,  and  that  are  still 
remarkably  well  funded,  considering 
our  budget  distress.  Now,  in  the  1990's, 
it  is  time  to  do  something  similar — it 
is  time  for  a  new  deal  for  children. 

Business  and  labor.  Governors  and 
mayors.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, we  are  all  in  this  together,  and  we 
must  challenge  one  another  to  find  the 
resources  to  give  children  the  priority 
they  deserve. 

I  intend  to  do  my  best  to  see  that 
Congress  does  its  share,  starting  this 
year.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  we 
can  reopen  the  budget  deal,  at  least  for 
now.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  are 
without  realistic  options. 

As  a  start,  we  should  review  all  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending — across 
the  board.  Given  our  limited  resources, 
we  must  maximize  the  return  on  all 
our  investments.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  is 
prepared  to  establish  more  rigorous 
priorities  for  programs  in  our  jurisdic- 
tion, and  we  challenge  other  commit- 
tees to  do  the  same. 

Some  issues  will  inevitably  cut 
across  committee  lines.  Investments  in 
school -age  children  must  be  weighed 
against  expansions  of  space-age  tech- 
nology. And  2  years  from  now,  if  the  5- 
year  budget  deal  continues  in  force,  we 
will  also  be  balancing  spending  for  star 
wars  against  investments  in  star 
schools. 

I  suggest  a  new  kind  of  thinking 
about  social  programs  in  this  coun- 
try— what  I  call  public  enterprise. 

We  cannot  afford  to  keep  throwing 
money  at  problems,  as  we  often  admit- 
tedly do.  We  need  to  apply  the  same 
rigorous  standards  used  by  business  in 
private  enterprise. 

Programs  that  do  not  meet  their 
goals  at  reasonable  cost  must  be  rede- 
signed or  replaced.  Those  that  are  cost 
effective — and  save  money  in  the  long 
run— must  be  expanded. 

With  this  approach  in  mind,  I  intend 
to  ask  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  score  programs  not  only  by  what 
they  spend,  but  by  what  they  save.  Any 
good  business  looks  at  that  bottom 
line,  and  so  must  the  Government. 

Under  the  budget  deal,  we  must  also 
try  to  take  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
gi'ams  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
turn  them  into  entitlements.  Programs 
involving  farm  price  supports,  drought 
relief,  and  many  other  subjects  are  en- 
titlements, and  programs  for  children 
deserve  the  same  priority.  Just  as  sen- 
ior citizens  are  entitled  to  Medicare,  so 
children  should  be  entitled  to  immuni- 
zation against  disease,  to  other  basic 
health  care,  and  to  a  head  start  in  life. 


In  a  similar  way,  businesses  should 
be  entitled  to  a  literate  and  healthy 
work  force,  well-trained  and  ready  to 
work.  All  of  you  know  how  much  busi- 
ness already  pays  to  remedy  past  fail- 
ures, or  to  cover  up  for  the  growing  de- 
ficiencies in  new  hires.  We  need  to  ask 
our  schools  to  smarten  up,  instead  of 
forcing  business  to  dumb  down. 

In  addition,  we  should  explore  the 
use  of  dedicated  taxes  to  fund  the  most 
urgently  needed  priorities.  In  recent 
years,  there  have  been  numerous  pro- 
posals to  create  special  trust  funds  for 
education,  the  environment,  and  chil- 
dren— and  those  ideas  are  gaining  new 
support  today.  But  as  we  all  know,  cre- 
ating the  trust  fund  is  the  easy  part; 
dedicating  the  tax  takes  a  little  longer. 

A  final  approach  to  new  funds  is  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  President 
to  designate  certain  spending  as  an 
emergency.  Once  the  designation  is 
made,  the  spending  goes  off-budget,  be- 
yond the  restrictions  of  last  fall's 
agreement.  The  question  is  whether 
Congress  has  the  will  to  treat  our  chil- 
dren as  well  as  we  treat  our  S&L's. 

Perhaps  we  can  convince  President 
Bush,  as  CED  states  in  its  report,  that 
what  is  "at  stake  is  the  survival  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy,  our  demo- 
cratic system,  and  the  American 
Dream  itself."  That  sounds  like  an 
emergency  to  me. 

However  difficult  it  is  to  find  these 
resources,  we  are  gaining  a  greater 
sense  of  urgency  that  new  funds  some- 
how be  found.  We  are  not  just  debating 
problems  of  a  disadvantaged  few,  but 
fundamental  challenges  that  will  de- 
termine the  rise  or  fall  of  America. 

Our  brilliant  Middle  East  military 
success  cannot  long  obscure  the  plain 
fact  that  we  have  allowed  the  Nation 
to  decline  for  a  decade,  and  the  slide  is 
turning  steeper. 

The  choice  is  not  between  national 
security  or  domestic  strength.  We  can- 
not be  truly  strong  abroad,  unless  we 
are  also  strong  at  home. 

This  Nation  can  still  be  as  productive 
in  peace  as  in  war.  America  must  not 
rest  on  its  laurels  and  return  to  the 
status  quo  before  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Just  once,  on  children  and  education 
and  health  care  and  other  essential  do- 
mestic challenges,  I  would  like  to  hear 
President  Bush  sound  the  call  for  ac- 
tion as  clearly  as  he  has  done  in  recent 
weeks  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  need  ac- 
tion on  our  challenges  here  at  home 
that  is  swift,  overwhelming,  and  deci- 
sive. 

What  we  need  is  not  just  a  new  world 
order,  but  a  new  American  order.  In 
working  together  to  achieve  it,  we  will 
be  true  to  our  history,  true  to  our  her- 
itage, and  true  to  the  high  American 
ideals  that  our  courageous  men  and 
women  are  fighting  for  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  excerpt  from  the  CED 
report  entitled   "Key  Imperatives  for 
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Change,"  and  a  table  from  the  report 
summarizing  the  estimated  additional 
cost  of  the  needed  services  for  children 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Excerpts  from  "The  Unfinished  Agenda:  A 

New   Vision   for   Child   Development    and 

Education"] 

KEY  Imperatives  for  Change 

1.  The  nation  needs  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  human-investment  strategy  for 
child  development  and  education  that  helps 
all  children  become  productive  citizens  and 
self-sustaining  adults.  The  profound  changes 
In  family  structure  and  stability  coupled 
with  the  necessity  for  educating  all  children 
are  forcing  society  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  successful  development  and 
education  of  children.  As  a  first  step,  every 
community  should  conduct  a  formal  assess- 
ment of  how  It  Is  addressing  the  needs  of 
children,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
barriers  that  prevent  change. 

2.  F*rograms  for  sisslsting  children  should 
also  help  strengthen  the  entire  family.  Fam- 
ily is  central  to  every  child's  life,  but  when 
parents  cannot  grive  adequate  care,  espe- 
cially young  parents  who  may  not  have  even 
basic  parenting  skills,  society  should  provide 
the  kind  of  support  and  assistance  that  will 
teach  them  to  nurture  their  children  and 
help  strengthen  their  family. 

3.  Every  teen  mother  and  father  who  has 
not  finished  high  school  should  have  access 
to  a  specialized  school  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  teen  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren. Teenage  parenthood  is  a  major  cause  of 
dropping  out  and  family  poverty.  Programs 
designed  along  the  lines  of  Albuquerque's 
New  Futures  School  help  teen  parents  de- 
velop the  parenting,  learning,  and  Job  skills 
they  need  while  providing  their  children 
with  developmentally  appropriate  early 
childhood  education. 

4.  Quality  early  childhood  education 
should  be  available  to  all  children  who  may 
not  otherwise  get  adequate  preparation  for 
formal  education  from  their  families.  All 
children  need  to  experience  successful  phys- 
ical, social,  emotional,  and  cognitive  devel- 
opment to  be  able  to  embrace  educational 
and  social  opportunities  successfully.  Wheth- 
er called  child  care,  early  childhood  education. 
or  preschool,  all  programs  for  young  children 
should  be  developmentally  appropriate  and 
focus  on  their  educational  needs.  Public 
school  systems  should  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  early  childhood  education  to  their 
educational  mission  and  help  to  ensure  that 
quality  programs  are  both  available  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  children  who  need  them. 

5.  FYograma  that  address  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  families  must  be  flexible  in  design, 
administration,  and  funding.  Service  provid- 
ers often  operate  under  crippling  constraints 
and  rigid  funding  dictated  by  federal  and 
State  governments  that  often  prevent  them 
from  meeting  the  complex  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren and  families  they  serve. 

6.  Successful  programs  must  be  broadly 
replicated  so  that  they  are  both  more  avail- 
able and  more  accessible  to  all  children  in 
need  and  their  families.  We  know  what 
works  in  education  and  child  development. 
but  few  successful  programs  ever  get  past 
the  pilot  stage  and  seldom  reach  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  the  children  who  need 
them. 

7.  The  mission  of  the  public  schools  must 
be  redefined  to  account  for  the  changing  re- 
quirements of  society  and  the  needs  of  chil- 


dren. Clearer  goals  and  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  measurement  are  needed  if  the  schools 
are  to  become  more  accountable  for  results. 
Communities  must  reach  a  consensus  on  the 
appropriate  social  and  educational  roles  of 
the  public  schools  before  school  restructur- 
ing can  take  place.  Business  should  work 
with  educators,  public  officials,  and  other 
community  leaders  to  develop  goals  for  edu- 
cation and  measures  of  performance  that  re- 
flect the  real  skills  and  knowledge  that  stu- 
dents will  need  when  they  embark  on  their 
adult  responsibilities. 

8.  Students  must  be  encouraged  to  take 
greater  personal  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  own  education.  Only  someone 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  learning  proc- 
ess will  become  an  educated  person.  Business 
should  work  with  educators,  parents,  and 
stu(Jents  themselves  to  provide  greater  in- 
centives for  students  to  work  harder  and 
learn  better. 

9.  Businesses  should  encourage  their  em- 
ployees and  other  adults  to  volunteer  in  edu- 
cation and  child  development  programs.  Vol- 
unteers are  critical  to  the  success  of  many 
programs  that  call  for  increased  interaction 
between  adults  and  children,  such  as 
meatoring  and  preschool.  Business  should 
also  provide  the  training  and  support  nec- 
essary to  ensure  a  successful  volunteer  expe- 
rience. 

10.  Business  should  play  a  leadership  role 
in  identifying  strategies  for  improving  chil- 
dren's educational  development  and  in  deter- 
mining what  resources  are  needed  to  achieve 
results.  Although  many  of  the  changes  in 
public  policy  and  practice  that  are  needed  to 
improve  child  development  and  education 
will  result  in  cost  savings  down  the  road, 
other  essential  improvements  will  initially 
require  new  investments.  Business  should 
lend  its  expertise  to  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  existing  resources  and  to  achieving 
savings  in  other  government  programs  that 
can  be  reallocated  to  the  needs  of  children 
and  schools.  Where  necessary,  business 
should  provide  support  for  increasing  the 
level  of  resources.  State  government  should 
be  the  prime  target  of  business  involvement 
in  policy,  since  most  decisions  on  policy, 
practice,  and  funding  in  education  and  child 
development  are  made  in  state  legislatures. 

Funds  needed  for  early  childhood  development 
of  poor  children 
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Programs: 

Prenatal  care '  

\MC2  

Childhood  immunization  3 
Infant. toddler  care:* 

1-and  2-year-olds: 

»80,000  full-day  X  $5,000  ... 

880,000  half-day  x  $4,000  .. 
Preschool:* 
3-and  4-year-olds: 

888,000  full-day  x  $4,800  ... 

888,000  half-day  X  $3,640  .. 


Cost  (billions) 

$0.56 

3.60 

08 


4.25 
3.55 


4.26 
3.23 


Total  funds  required  to  ensure 
adequate  development  and 
early  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren        19.53 

Federal  funds  currently  allocated: « 

WIC  2.35 

Child  care  5.00 


Total  9.30 

Total  new  funds  needed  10.23 

'Estimate  based  on  3.9  million  live  births  In  1968, 
of  whom  24V.  were  bom  to  mothers  who  received  no 
first  trimester  care,  and  average  cost  per  client  of 
$600  per  client. 

'CongT988ional  Budget  Office.  September  1990. 
About  half  of  those  eligible  are  currently  being 
served. 

'Source:  Children's  Defense  Fund.  S.O.S.  Americxx: 
A  Children's  Defense  Budget,  page  74. 

"Estimate  based  on  number  of  births  In  1988  sur- 
viving to  age  one  multiplied  by  a  23V.  poverty  rate 
for  all  cHildren  under  age  six.  Assumption  Is  that 
about  half  of  these  children  would  be  enrolled  In 
full-day  and  half  In  part-day  programs. 

'Program  cost  estimates  from  OAO  report.  Early 
Childhood  Education:  What  are  the  Costs  of  High-Qual- 
ity  Progrmns?.  January  1990.  and  Human  Services  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1990,  Senate  Report  101421,  Au- 
gust 1990.  Total  costs  based  on  estimate  of  number 
of  children  in  those  age  groups  living  in  poverty 
using  the  23%  poverty  rate  for  all  children  under  age 
six. 

'Includes  1991  appropriations  for  WIC,  Head  Start, 
and  child  care  under  a  variety  of  federal  child  care 
programs,  including  the  child  care  tax  credit  and 
pretax  dependent  care  deduction. 


TRffiUTE  TO  ANN  LYON 

CRAMMOND,  FORMER  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ATLANTA  BO- 
TANICAL GARDEN 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conservation  community  suffered  a 
tragic  loss  last  week  when  Ann  Lyon 
Crammond,  former  executive  director 
of  the  Atlanta  Botanical  Garden,  was 
killed  In  a  plane  crash  off  Chile.  Two 
other  prominent  Georgrians,  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Day  and  Ms.  Elizabeth  Stone,  were 
also  among  the  victims. 

The  froup  was  bound  for  an  explor- 
atory cruise  of  Antarctica,  an  expedi- 
tion that  typified  Ann  Crammond's  ap- 
proach to  living.  Her  sense  of  adven- 
ture, energy,  and  commitment  to  life- 
long learning  were  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  her. 

Amoag  her  many  contributions,  Ann 
Crammond  is  best  known  for  her  in- 
strumental role  in  developing  a  world- 
class  botanical  garden  in  Atlanta.  The 
garden  was  little  more  than  a  plot  be- 
side two  trailers  serving  as  makeshift 
headquarters  when  she  accepted  the 
challenge  of  directing  the  project  in 
1979.  Her  gift  for  fostering  community 
involvement  and  for  motivating  col- 
leagues and  volunteers  helped  realize  a 
dream  that  many  thought  impossible. 

During  her  11  years  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Atlanta  Botanical  Gar- 
den, Ann  raised  over  $20  million  to  sup- 
port several  ambitious  building 
projecte,  shows,  and  seminars,  and  the 
creation  of  acres  of  gloriously 
landscaped  grounds.  Her  final  project 
wa.s  the  construction  of  the  Dorothy  C. 
Fuqua  Conservatory,  a  repository  and 
showcaee  for  rare  and  endangered 
plants  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Today,  the  Atlanta  Botanical  Garden 
is  a  source  of  civic  pride,  a  center  for 
learning  and  quiet  reflection,  and  an 
international  attraction.  Although 
Ann  refused  to  take  credit  for  the  gar- 
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den's unprecedented  success,  she  was 
the  galvanizing  force  behind  its  cre- 
ation. It  was  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, and  Atlanta  is  a  much  richer 
commimlty  for  the  gifts  of  this  re- 
markable woman. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  period  for  morning  business 
is  now  over. 


OMNIBUS  COMMITTEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTION  FOR  1991  AND  1992 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  62,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 
The  legislative  clerk  reads  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  authorizing  bien- 
nial expenditures  by  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  62,  the  Omnibus  Committee 
Funding  Resolution  for  1991  and  1992, 
authorizes  expenditures  for  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  The  accompanying 
report,  102-15,  explains  it  in  detail.  The 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  senior 
Senator  ftom  Alaska,  and  I  have 
worked  closely  on  this  authorization. 

On  November  15,  1990,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee sent  to  all  Senate  committees 
budget  packages  for  1991  and  1992.  Our 
giiidelines  to  committees  at  that  time 
were  that  the  total  increase  for  com- 
mittees must  be  consistent  with  the 
fiscal  year  1991  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriations bill  which  mandated  that 
any  pay  raises  for  fiscal  year  1991  shall 
be  absorbed  within  the  levels  appro- 
priated in  that  act. 

The  Rules  Committee  notified  all 
committees  that  for  the  1991  funding 
period  ending  February  29,  1992,  each 
committee's  salary  baseline  may  be  in- 
creased by  4.1  percent  over  the  1990  sal- 
ary baseline  reported  in  Senate  Report 
101-3.  Likewise,  the  1992  salary  baseline 
could  only  be  increased  by  4  percent, 
the  amount  assumed  by  OMB  for  the 
January  1992  COLA.  In  addition,  com- 
mittees were  instructed  that  they 
could  budget  the  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1992  COLA  at  4  percent  and  the 
January  and  February  1993  COLA  at  3.7 
percent.  Finally,  administrative  ex- 
penses for  1991  only  were  granted  a  5- 
percent  increase  over  the  1990  levels. 

Senate  Resolution  62  essentially  fol- 
lows the  guidelines  except  for  the  fol- 
lowing Committees:  Armed  Services; 
Banking;  Finance;  Foreign  Relations; 
Indian  Affairs;  and  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. For  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee, four  nonrecurring  positions  are  re- 
quested. For  the  Banking  Committee,  9 
nonrecurring  positions  which  were  au- 
thorized in  the  1989-90  budget  were  con- 
verted to  permanent  positions,  and  10 
new  permanent  positions  are  rec- 
ommended. For  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, six  new  permanent  positions  and 
one  temporairy  position  for  1991  only 
are  recommended.  For  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conimittee,  eight  nonrecurring 
positions  are  recommended.  For  the 
Select  Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
four  new  permanent  positions  are  rec- 
ommended. For  the  Labor  Conmiittee, 
three  nonrecurring  positions  are  rec- 
ommended. Finally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  in- 
clude merit  pay  increases  for  any  com- 
mittee in  the  biennial  funding  resolu- 
tion. 

The  policy  on  surplus  funds  adopted 
in  1989  and  repeated  in  the  budget 
guidelines  states  that  surplus  funds  ex- 
isting at  the  end  of  this  funding  period 
would  not  carry  over  into  the  next 
funding  period.  Surplus  funds  could  be 
carried  forward  from  the  first  year  of 
the  funding  period  to  the  second  year 
but  not  from  Congress  to  Congress. 

Unrestricted  use  of  surplus  funds  ex- 
isting at  the  end  of  the  1988  funding  pe- 
riod was  permitted  in  fiscal  year  1989 
on  a  one-time  basis  to  permit  a  transi- 
tion into  the  biennial  funding  policy. 
This  budget,  as  recommended,  incor- 
porates the  use  of  surplus  funds  but  re- 
quires that  they  be  used  to  cover  rec- 
ommended increases. 

The  recommendation  proposes  to  use 
the  surplus  as  follows: 

First,  use  up  to  one-half  of  the  esti- 
mated surplus  as  of  February  28,  1991, 
to  cover  recurring  increases  and  non- 
recurring authorizations  recommended 
in  1991.  If  less  than  one-half  is  required 
to  cover  these  increases,  only  the 
amount  of  the  increase  is  rec- 
ommended. No  budget  base  is  reduced 
below  the  1990  level. 

Second,  carry  forward  a  minimum 
from  1991  to  19SK2  in  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  estimated  surplus  as  of 
February  28,  1991,  to  cover  recurring  in- 
creases and  nonrecurring  and  author- 
izations recommended  in  1992.  If  less 
than  one-half  is  required  to  cover  these 
increases,  only  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease is  recommended. 

The  effect  of  this  recommendation  is 
a  4.57  percent  overall  increase  in  new 
funding  from  1990  to  1991  and  a  3.93  per- 
cent increase  in  new  funding  from  1991 
to  1992. 

Nonrecurring  positions  are  essen- 
tially funded  with  surplus  funds.  In  ad- 
dition, by  using  surplus  funds,  several 
committees  will  not  require  an  in- 
crease in  funding  authorization  above 
the  1990  level  for  their  1990  budgets. 

The  policy  change  just  explained  does 
incorporate  a  change  for  the  next  fund- 
ing period.  The  recommendation  is 
that  committees  be  permitted  to  retain 
50  percent  of  their  surplus  as  of  Feb- 


ruary 28,  1993,  to  cover  nonrecurring 
needs  that  enhance  efficiency  in  the 
commmittee.  This  policy  also  will  cre- 
ate an  incentive  for  those  conunlttees 
with  nonrecurring  positions  to  save 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  these  posi- 
tions in  the  1993  funding  period.  The  re- 
maining 50  percent  will  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  1994  conunittee  funding  needs. 

The  policy  of  permitting  a  carryover 
of  surplus  fimds  has  reduced  the  incen- 
tive to  spend  it  all  as  reflected  in  the 
past  2  years.  During  the  flrst  year  of 
the  1989-90  funding  period,  committees 
carried  forward  a  surplus  in  excess  of  $6 
million  and  estimate  to  end  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  of  over 
$4.3  million.  The  expectation  is  that 
the  new  policy  will  encourage  an  even 
lower  level  of  spending. 

In  summary,  I  would  again  like  to 
point  out  as  I  did  2  years  ago,  that  the 
budget  base  for  committee  funding  for 
the  103d  Congress  will  be  the  recurring 
amounts  only.  In  the  future,  special 
needs  of  committees  will  continue  to 
be  considered  and  funded  only  on  a 
temporary  nonrecurring  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  budg- 
ets for  1991  and  1992  recommended  by 
the  Rules  Committee  are  not  extrava- 
gant. Great  care  has  been  taken  in  ex- 
amining the  requirements  of  commit- 
tees during  these  difficult  times  the 
coimtry  faces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  adopt 
Senate  Resolution  62. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing Senate  Resolution  62,  the  Omnibus 
Committee  Funding  Resolution  for  1991 
and  1992.  It  includes  funding  authoriza- 
tion for  Senate  committees  for  the  102d 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
detailed  explanation  contained  in  the 
report  that  accompanied  the  resolu- 
tion. But  there  are  several  points  I 
would  like  to  emphasize. 

First,  most  conunlttees  explicitly 
followed  the  gmdelines  set  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Second,  new  permanent  positions  for 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Indian  Affairs 
are  recommended.  Nonrecurring  posi- 
tions for  Armed  Services,  Finance,  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Labor  are  also  rec- 
ommended. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  surplus  funds 
are  used  to  reduce,  and  I  underscore  re- 
duce, the  new  authorizations  necessary 
to  fund  committee  requests.  By  using 
these  surpluses  that  are  saved  by  the 
committees  that  will  exist  as  of  the 
28th  day  of  February,  the  increases  in 
new  authorizations  will  be  held  down 
to  4.76  percent  from  1990  to  1991.  and 
ony  3.93  percent  from  1991  to  1992. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  2  days  of  hear- 
ings were  devoted  to  committee  budg- 
ets. Authorizing  all  funding  requests  is 
not  recommended  in  this  resolution. 

Let  me  underscore  that.  Authorizing 
all  funding  requested  by  our  committee 
chairmen  is  not  recommended  in  this 
resolution.     However,    every    request 
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made  was  carefully  considered.  The 
staff  devoted  many  hours  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  budget,  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  had  good  cooperation. 
We  have  worked  very  closely  together. 
We  have  had  some  innovative  ideas 
that  have  been  developed  by  working 
closely  with  my  good  friend,  the  rank- 
ing member.  Senator  Stevens,  and  his 
staff.  Close  liaison  was  maintained 
with  the  committee  staffs  to  clarify 
guidelines  in  the  budget  policy. 

Because  of  these  efforts,  the  budget 
process  has  been  smooth  and  harmo- 
nious. The  adherence  to  the  guidelines 
established  was  exemplary.  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation we  have  had.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  those  staff  members 
from  every  committee,  who  worked  so 
diligently  to  bring  to  our  committee  a 
budget  that  was  thoroughly  thought 
out  and  was  recommended  by  their 
committees.  I  hope  that  each  commit- 
tee chairman  and  ranking  Member  re- 
alize the  dedication  and  the  devotion  of 
their  staffs  in  the  preparation  of  the  bi- 
ennial budget.  I  certainly  do. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
policy  on  use  of  surplus  funds  existing 
at  the  end  of  1991-92  funding  period  is 
changed.  Currrent  policy  is  that  com- 
mittees will  not  have  access  to  funds 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  biennium 
but  are  permitted  to  carry  over  funds 
from  the  first  year  to  the  second  year 
of  the  funding  period. 

The  proposal  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee and  stated  in  the  report  permits 
committees  to  retain  50  percent  of 
their  surplus  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
funding  period  to  meet  nonrecurring 
needs  of  the  committee.  Hopefully,  it 
will  do  two  things.  One,  it  would  en- 
courage savings,  frugality,  and,  second, 
the  money  they  save  and  the  money 
they  are  allowed  will  improve  the  com- 
mittee system  and  improve  its  effi- 
ciency. The  balance  will  be  used  to 
meet  increases,  if  any,  in  committee 
budgets  for  the  next  biennial  budget. 
Conmilttees  have  been  very  frugal,  Mr. 
President,  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
plimented in  their  spending.  I  believe 
this  change  will  create  a  further  incen- 
tive to  limit  spending  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth. 

My  flnal  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
for  fiscal  year  1991  the  appreciation  ac- 
count is  sufficient  to  cover  the  author- 
ization requested  in  Senate  Resolution 
82.  In  addition,  the  appropriations  re- 
main available  until  expended.  Thus, 
the  recommendation  to  use  surplus 
funds  to  reduce  the  new  funding  au- 
thorization Is  consistent  with  Section 
317  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  report  on 
minority  views  places  great  emphasis 
on  the  carry-forward  authority  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  62.  I  believe  the  provi- 
8lon8  In  Senate  Resolution  62  on  carry 


forward  is  sound  fiscal  policy.  In  1989, 
tha  Senate  authorized  $3.2  million  to  be 
carried  forward  on  an  unrestricted 
baais.  Senate  Resolution  62  carries  for- 
ward about  $4  million  but  uses  that 
money  to  reduce  the  amount  of  new 
funds  necessary.  So  the  total  budget 
authorization  last  biennium  was 
$106,682,187  and  for  this  biennium  it  is 
only  $113,942,379  that  is  recommended, 
an  increase  of  $7  million  or  6.8  percent. 
From  a  total  budget  authority  stand- 
point, for  the  last  biennium  the  Senate 
authorized  S109  million  plus,  for  this  bi- 
ennium, $117  million  plus,  an  increase 
of  $7  million  plus  or  6.76  percent. 

I  believe  Senate  Resolution  62  is  fair 
and  reasonable.  I  urge  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  adopted.  I  yield  to  mj'  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
has  been  a  delight  to  work  with,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  comments. 

The  important  point  for  the  Senate 
to  realize  is  that  this  is  a  different 
funding  concept  for  Senate  commit- 
tees. This  resolution  does  differ  from 
all  previous  resolutions  in  that  it  au- 
thcM-izes  the  use  of  surplus  funds,  or 
leftover  funds  from  the  prior  fiscal 
year.  But  it  requires  the  use  of  those 
funds  to  cover  committees"  rec- 
ommended increases  under  specified 
conditions.  We  have  set  forth  these 
conditions  in  our  report. 

"Hie  carryover  of  the  new  funding  res- 
olution applies  to  all  unobligated 
funds,  or  unexpended  funds  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

It  authorizes  a  committee  to  use  50 
percent  of  those  carryover  or  surplus 
funds  to  cover  committee  funding 
needs  in  1991  and  the  remaining  50  per- 
cent for  the  fiscal  year  1992  to  cover  in- 
crenses  in  the  second  year  of  the  2-year 
budget  cycle.  By  using  these  surplus 
funds  we  will  not  need  to  have  an  in- 
creased authorization  for  1991.  These 
are  actually  savings  from  the  accounts 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  They  go  over  into 
1991  and  1992  for  this  2-year  budget 
cycle.  We  do  not  require,  as  I  said,  an 
increase  in  authorization  to  fund  these 
approved  requests.  The  total  remains 
at  the  1990  level  plus  a  rate  of  inflation. 

I  anticipate  that  what  this  will  do,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  will  be  to  give 
an  incentive  to  committees  not  to 
spend  toward  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
realizing  that  the  moneys  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  next  2-year  cycle,  and  it 
should  reduce  the  ever-increasing  trend 
line  as  far  as  the  committee  expendi- 
tures of  the  Senate  are  concerned.  We 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain 
the  1990  level.  I  know  we  will  under 
this  2-year  proposal  under  this  resolu- 
tion. 

We  had  requests  for  nonrecurring  au- 
thorizations to  hire  temporary  staff. 
We    have    granted    those    in    some   in- 
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stances,  and  mandated  temporary  posi- 
tions In  a  few  cases  where  permanent 
positions  were  requested,  thus  not  in- 
creasiog  the  baseline  affecting  in- 
creased needs  of  the  Armed  Services, 
Finance,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Labor 
Committees.  They  all  have  special  cir- 
cumstances. We  did  not  grant  entirely 
all  of  their  requests,  but  we  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  new  temporary  em- 
ployment for  specific  purposes  for 
those  four  committees. 

We  have  also  not  included  the  merit 
increajes  that  were  requested  by  cer- 
tain committees.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Rules  Committee  that  it 
is  not  our  function  to  specify  merit  in- 
creases for  particular  staff  members  of 
individual  committees.  Committee 
chairmen  will  have  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  merit  increases 
they  sought  are  deserved  by  their 
staffs,  and  if  they  are  deserved,  they 
will  have  to  find  a  way  to  accommo- 
date them  under  the  level  of  funding 
they  hjive  had  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  not 
agreed  to  every  request  that  came  be- 
fore our  committee.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  requests  presented  to  our 
committee  were  agreed  to  by  the  chair- 
men and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
separate  committees.  There  was  one 
exception  to  that,  and  we  will  hear 
about  that  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  have  held  the  increases  to  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  total 
that  were  requested,  and  when  we  con- 
sider these  are  requests  that  have  come 
from  other  members  of  the  body  who 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  floor,  I 
expect  that  we  will  have  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  final  judgments  of  our 
committees.  But  since  we  have  used 
surplus  funds  from  the  last  fiscal  year, 
we  have  been  able  to  carry  forward,  as 
I  said,  with  a  4.5-percent  increase, 
which  is  basically  the  rate  of  increase 
for  salaries  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  conmiend  the  report 
and  the  resolution  that  is  before  us. 
There  are  a  couple  of  amendments 
which  1  might  state  I  have  not  really 
made  Up  my  mind  on.  I  would  like 
Members  to  explain  their  amendments 
before  I  make  any  recommendation  to 
those  who  might  accept  my  rec- 
ommeildation.  But  there  are  some  late 
amendments  that  have  been  presented 
and  will  be  offered  here  on  the  floor. 

I  urge  Senators  to  listen  to  the  pres- 
entation of  these  because  they  are  in 
some  Instances  very  novel  ideas  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  funding  resolu- 
tions that  come  before  the  Senate. 

I  thapk  the  Chair. 

I  sugjrest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoruno  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Stevens  and  I  are  ready  to  move  for- 
ward. I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
here,  Senator  Smith.  If  he  is  willing  to 
bring  his  amendment,  or  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  move  forward,  we  are  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  time  agreement. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  move  forward 
with  his  amendment,  we  have  three 
amendments  all  from  that  side.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  attempt  to  move 
this  along  expeditiously. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  time  limita- 
tion other  than  the  fact  that  other 
Senators  indicated  they  might  be  will- 
ing to  speak  on  this.  I  need  no  more 
than  10  minutes.  How  much  time  does 
the  Chairman  ask  for? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  we  have  not  agreed  to  a 
time  limitation  as  yet. 

Mr.  FORD.  No,  we  have  not.  I  talked 
with  the  Senator  about  a  time  agree- 
ment. If  he  is  willing  to  accept  30  min- 
utes equally  divided — does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  want  more  than  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  personally  do  not  need 
more  than  15  minutes.  But  I  do  not 
know  if  there  are  any  other  speakers. 
Some  have  indicated  they  wanted  to 
speak. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  take  20 
and  have  10  for  us.  and  get  a  time 
agreement  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  see  Senator  Cochran  is 
here.  That  is  acceptable  to  me,  unless 
someone  else  objects.  Senator  Coch- 
ran, I  know,  has  indicated  he  wished  to 
speak  on  this  as  well. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  his  amendment.  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  and  encourage  the 
Senate  to  approve  it.  I  will  not  need  a 
lot  of  time  to  do  that;  2  or  3  minutes 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  time 
agreement  on  the  Smith  amendment  of 
30  minutes;  that  Senator  Smith  have  20 
minutes  and  the  floor  managers  have  10 
minutes;  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  no  amendments  in 
the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  16 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Senate  committees  should  provide  in- 
formation to  facilitate  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  between  the 
States) 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Coats  of  Indi- 
ana; the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley];  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina    [Mr.    Helms];    the    Senator 
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from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran];  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smffh]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
ROTH,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  15. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  Che  appropriate  place,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     .  STATE  EQUITY. 

(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  the  equitable  distribution  of  fed- 
eral funds  among  states  is  an  important  pub- 
lic policy  consideration: 

(2)  that  the  Senate  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  consider  legislation  with  inad- 
equate information  about  the  fiscal  impact 
of  that  legislation  on  the  various  states:  and 

(3)  that  a  state-by-state  breakdown  of  the 
disposition  of  funds  under  pending  authoriza- 
tions would  greatly  assist  the  Senate  in  the 
performance  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
committee  reporting  legislation  making  an 
authorization  or  reauthorization  of  a  for- 
mula for  distribution  shall,  whenever  pos- 
sible, make  available  to  the  Senate  an  enu- 
meration of  funds  received  by  each  state 
under  such  program  in  the  most  recent  avail- 
able fiscal  year  or.  in  the  case  of  a  new  pro- 
gram and  where  practicable,  an  enumeration 
of  funds  which  would  be  available  to  each 
state  under  such  program.  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  request  and  evaluate  an 
enumeration  from  each  department  or  agen- 
cy administering  or  proposed  to  administer 
any  such  program  and  that,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, such  evaluation  of  an  enumeration 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  accompanying 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  really  quite 
simple.  It  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees should,  when  practical,  provide 
a  State-by-State  breakdown  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized. 

This  breakdown  would  allow  each 
Senator  to  more  adequately  assess 
whether  each  new  or  continuing  pro- 
gram provides  his  State  with  a  level  of 
Federal  funding  commensurate  with  its 
population.  That  information  currently 
exists  in  bits  and  pieces. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  figures 
for  large  categories  of  programs  such 
as  school  improvement  progrrams,  but 
this  data  is  frequently  not  specific 
enough  to  tell  us  whether  a  particular 
authorization  distributes  funds  equi- 
tably or  not. 

Similarly,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  fairly  extensive  figures  on 
some  programs,  though  it  has  virtually 
none  on  others.  We  have  been  told  that 


the  Senate  computer  center,  for  exam- 
ple, has  the  capacity  to  provide  us  this 
information  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  utilized  very  often. 

To  this  point  no  systemized  effort 
has  been  made  to  assure  that  this  data 
is  available  on  a  regular  basis.  This  is 
all  that  this  amendment  would  do.  It  is 
nonbinding.  It  would  ask  the  commit- 
tees to  systemize  the  provision  of  the 
State-by-State  information  to  the  Sen- 
ator so  that  we  can  make  informed 
judgments  on  the  programs  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  fund. 

Currently,  although  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion exists.  Senators  are  normally  un- 
aware of  it.  The  net  result  of  this  fact 
is.  for  example,  in  New  Hampshire.  New 
Hampshire  receives  only  0.33  percent  of 
all  Federal  prime  contracts  despite  the 
fact  it  has  0.45  percent  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation. 

In  other  words,  my  State  receives  75 
percent  of  the  contracts  which  its  pop- 
ulation would  suggest  it  is  supposed  to 
receive.  Neighboring  Massachusetts, 
with  2.37  percent  of  the  population,  re- 
ceives 2.62  percent  of  the  prime  con- 
tracts. 

My  staff  has  prepared  an  analysis  on 
the  basis  of  1988  Federal  spending  and 
1990  census  figures.  New  Hampshire 
ranks  42d  out  of  50  States  in  terms  of 
per  capita  spending.  Other  analysis 
places  New  Hampshire  as  49th.  Either 
way  my  State  ranks  toward  the  bottom 
in  terms  of  Federal  per  capita  spend- 
ing. On  a  per  capita  basis  this  also 
means  New  Hampshire  receives  less 
than  half  of  the  money  received  by 
first  ranking  States. 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  a  broader  con- 
text. In  fiscal  1988,  the  first  and  second 
ranking  States  it  terms  of  per  capita 
Federal  expenditures,  received  $5,700, 
roughly,  and  about  S5,700  per  person  re- 
spectively. The  two  lowest  ranking 
States.  Indiana  and  Michigan,  received 
only  $2,661  and  $2,500  per  person  respec- 
tively. 

This  means  that  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan received  less  than  half  the  per  per- 
son Federal  expenditures  received  by 
their  more  favored  neighbors.  Ken- 
tucky, the  home  State  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  was  40th  in  the  Na- 
tion, receiving  only  $2,800  per  i>er8on, 
or  almost  exactly  half  what  was  re- 
ceived by  the  most  favored  State. 

Let  me  look  at  it  another  way.  The 
10  least  favored  States — Oregon,  New 
Hampshire,  Nevada,  Georgria,  Illinois, 
Vermont.  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan — comprised  20 
percent  of  the  population  in  1989,  but 
these  10  States  received  only  7.95  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  prime  contracts. 

In  the  case  of  many  agencies  these 
States  did  even  worse  with  respect  to 
prime  contracts  let  in  1989  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. The  10  least  favored  States  re- 
ceived 1.13  percent  of  all  prime  con- 
tracts,   less    than    10    percent    of    the 
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amount,  of  which  their  25  percent  of 
the  population  would  suggest. 

Again,  Kentucky.  Mr.  President,  with 
1.51  percent  of  the  population,  received 
only  0.74  percent  of  all  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ensure  that  small 
States  receive  the  consideration  from 
the  Federal  Government  that  their 
populations  would  suggest  they  re- 
ceive. 

It  is  not  an  issue  of  seeking  more 
Federal  dollars,  it  is  an  issue  of  distrib- 
uting these  dollars  equitably.  Small 
States  have  a  right  to  be  legitimately 
concerned  about  a  process  which  regu- 
larly takes  tax  dollars  from  our  State 
and  returns  only  a  fraction  of  those 
dollars. 

My  amendment  simply  makes  raw 
data  available.  It  would  be  up  to  each 
Senator  to  decide  how  that  data  is  to 
be  used.  For  example,  it  may  be  that 
Senators  will  look  at  the  funding  dis- 
I>aritle8  within  a  particular  program 
and  decide  that  those  disparities  are 
justified.  If  a  program  proposes  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  which  is  greater  in  one 
State  than  another,  if  a  program  cen- 
ters around  contracts  with  particular 
universities  or  manufacturers,  if  a  pro- 
gram channels  different  amounts  into 
different  States,  all  of  these  factors 
could  very  well  justify  State-by-State 
disparity. 

This  is  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  information 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  these 
disparities.  I  hope  nobody  will  argue 
that  the  Senate  should  not  have  access 
to  this  infoirmation. 

Let  me  briefly  address — and  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  Mr.  Cochran  in 
just  a  couple  of  minutes — some  of  the 
questions  my  office  has  fielded  in  re- 
sponse to  this. 

The  first  question:  Is  this  informa- 
tion already  available?  In  some  cases. 
It  Is,  In  many  cases  it  is  not.  My 
amendment  would  remedy  this  problem 
by  regularizing  the  process  by  provid- 
ing State-by-State  information  when  it 
is  fairly  easy  to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  object  to  that. 

The  second  question  is  whether  the 
information  would  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  obtain.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  obtain.  Even  under  current  cir- 
cumstances there  are  vast  amounts  of 
information  available.  I  have  requested 
it,  nobody  has  objected  to  my  request. 
and  It  is  beginning  to  come  in. 

In  addition,  10  Senators  have  joined 
me  in  asking  18  agencies  with  programs 
slated  to  be  reauthorized  in  the  102d 
Congress  to  provide  a  State-by-State 
breakdown.  Thus  far,  nobody  has  come 
back  and  said  they  could  not  do  that. 
We  have  not  heard  from  all  18  agencies. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  additional 
impetus    for   agencies    to    voluntarily 


provide    the    State-by-State    informa- 
tion. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  amendment 
provides  an  escape  valve.  If  it  is  not 
practical  to  provide  the  information,  it 
does  not  have  to  be  provided.  I  believe 
the  amendment  will  move  us  in  the  di- 
rection of  having  more  information 
when  we  make  our  funding  decisions, 
but  it  will  not  put  committees  in  a 
hammer  lock  when  such  information 
cannot  practically  be  provided. 

Finally,  the  third  question  we  have 
received  is:  Is  there  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  useless  paperwork,  and  will  it 
cost  more  money?  That  is  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish,  Mr.  President.  The 
fact  is  that  by  providing  the  informa- 
tion about  programs  with  direct  Fed- 
eral funds  into  a  few  large  States  at 
the  expense  of  many  other  States,  it 
may  be  possible  to  substantially  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  and  Government 
paperwork. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  have 
this  information  available.  It  is  a  very 
simple  request.  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able one,  and  I  will,  therefore,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

At  this  time  I  yield 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  on  our  time,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  President,  coming  from  Alaska, 
as  I  do,  I  am  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal, but  I  am  also  quite  interested  in 
trying  to  keep  down  the  demands  on 
the  Senate  to  increase  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  staff,  and  also  not 
to  get  us  in  a  position  where  we  cannot 
file  our  reports  because  the  executive 
agencies  have  not  provided  the  infor- 
mation that  would  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  Senator's  request. 
This  proposal  has  great  merit  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  but  as  I  understand 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment,  it 
would  not  be  binding  at  this  time, 
would  it? 

Mr.  SMITH.  It  would  not  be. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  it  would  do 
really  is  call  on  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  attempt  to  make  the 
request  and  evaluate  the  enumeration 
that  comes  in  from  the  departments 
and  agencies  that  administer  the  pro- 
grams to  authorize  or  reauthorize;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  having  some  approach  that 
would  give  us  some  determination  on 
what  that  would  cost  and  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  requiring  that  these 
agencies  submit  these  statistics  before 
we  start  consideration?  In  other  words, 
suggest  that  any  request  for  authoriza- 
tion or  reauthorization  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  include  this  informa- 
tion, rather  than  putting  the  burden  on 
the  Senate  to  have  an  increase  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  an  in- 
crease in  the  staff  of  the  Senate,  in 
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order  to  obtain  that  information  from 
the  executive  agencies? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Well,  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  I  believe,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  if  we  can  get 
the  information  from  the  agency,  cer- 
tainly. I  would  see  no  reason  for,  nor 
do  I  want  to  have  increased  staffing  at 
the  Senate  to  provide  this  information. 

I  think  the  infomation  is  available.  It 
may  b*  more  readily  available  than  we 
think;  it  is  just  not  being  requested. 
Again,  I  am  not  making  it  binding:  it  is 
not  a  binding  amendment,  and  if  for 
some  reason  it  becomes  not  cost  effi- 
cient or  unreasonable  to  get  informa- 
tion, I  realize  that  could  be  the  case 
from  time  to  time.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  prolong  this  now,  but 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  might  also  indicate  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  in  trying 
to  work  out  the  language  with  the  Sen- 
ator's staff,  the  CEO  language  was  at 
the  si^gestion  of  Senator  Stevens' 
people. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  the  question. 
The  problem  is  increased  funding  for 
GEO  right  now.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
prepared  to  do  that.  I  want  to  work 
with  the  Senator  to  see  if  we  can  get 
something  that  we  can  approve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMITH.  How  much  time  do  I 
have,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutee,  thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  yield  to  Senator  Coch- 
ran whatever  time  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  rise  to  compliment 
him  on  bringing  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  We  are 
here  as  Senators  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  States.  That  is  why  the 
Senate  was  created  as  an  institution; 
to  ensure  that  the  States  be  rep- 
resented here.  So  it  seems  to  me  very 
appropriate  that  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  important  for  us  to 
know  the  impact  of  legislation  on  the 
States  before  we  vote  on  it. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  seeks 
to  accomplish.  It  would  make  avail- 
able, whenever  practicable,  informa- 
tion about  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  distributed  among  the  States, 
and  how  it  would  be  distributed,  under 
programs  that  were  about  to  be  author- 
ized or  reauthorized  by  the  standing 
committees. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  experience 
serving  on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  education  programs  under 
which  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
States,  it  is  very  important  for  you  to 
know  how  those  funds  are  going  to  be 
distributed. 

We  have  been  trying  to  write  into  re- 
cent biHs,  for  example,  an  emphasis  on 
assisting  those  States  where  the  needs 
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are  the  greatest.  And  we  need  the  sta- 
tistics on  unemployment  and  on  per 
capita  income,  to  try  to  help  ensure 
that  the  targeting  of  scarce  Federal 
dollars  is  done  in  a  thoughtful  and 
careful  way,  with  full  information 
available  to  us,  as  we  legislate. 

So  I  think  this  amendment  addresses 
that  issue,  and  brings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  importance  of  having 
this  information  available  to  Senators 
during  the  legislative  process.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
fTom  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand what  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  attempting  to  do.  We  have  a  real  fear 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  require 
this  information  if  this  were  statutory. 
We  will  be  looking  at  all  the  agencies 
and  right  now  if  one  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  branch  comes  before  a 
committee  to  testify  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  statement  in  24 
hours  in  advance  sometimes  we  never 
get  the  statement  from  these  executive 
agencies  until  after  they  testify. 

And  so  to  require  all  of  this,  it  would 
be  my  judgment  that  the  committee 
would  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
standing  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  10(b). 
Information  on  this  amendment  could 
not  be  obtained  promptly  from  execu- 
tive agencies  and  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  result  and  confusion 
and  misunderstanding. 

I  think  we  need  to  sit  down  and 
maybe  work  on  this  language  some. 
The  sense  of  the  Senate  does  not  have 
any  power  behind  it.  So,  therefore,  all 
the  chairmen  are  going  to  be  required 
on  this  and  because  it  is  going  to  be  so 
cumbersome  they  are  not  going  to  do 
it,  so  we  ought  to  find  some  way  where 
we  can  have  GAO  or  CBO  or  somebody 
begin  to  see  what  can  be  translated 
into  what  the  Senator  is  interested  in. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  problem 
with  his  intent.  But  the  increase  in 
cost  is  something  and  the  confusion 
and  maybe  the  rules  will  have  to  be 
changed  because  rule  XXVI,  paj-agraph 
10(b)  under  our  rules  in  all  probability 
we  could  never  comply  with.  So  the 
rules  would  have  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  conmient? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senator  to  recognize  we  are  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive he  seeks  in  his  resolution.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  like 
to  see  that  kind  of  information,  but 
without  a  process  that  would  either  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  Senate  to  obtain 
that  information  or  delay  the  presen- 
tation of  reports  once  they  are  com- 
pleted by  Senate  committtees. 


So  when  the  time  is  over  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  the  amendment  be  set 
aside,  and  we  can  get  our  staffs  to- 
gether and  see  if  we  cannot  get  an 
agreement  on  how  we  can  set  up  a  pro- 
cedure as  soon  as  possible  to  devise  a 
means  to  get  the  information  the  Sen- 
ator wants,  but  without  the  impact 
that  we  fear. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  another  Senator  is 
en  route  to  speak  to  this  amendment, 
so  I  will  try  to  hold  the  time  until  he 
gets  here.  I  understand  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  and  what  Senator  Ste- 
vens has  said.  I  do  not  object  to  us  try- 
ing to  do  that.  I  think  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  to  me  if  we  could 
do  it  and  reach  some  accommodation 
without  having  to  hire  more  staff  and 
spend  more  money.  That  is  not  what  I 
want.  So  I  am  more  than  happy  to  try 
to  work  with  the  Senator  to  do  that, 
and  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  more  other  than  to  say  that 
there  is  one  Senator  who  is  en  route,  so 
I  guess  at  this  point  I  would  have  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  and 
hold  my  time  until  Senator  Coats  of 
Indiana  arrives. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  understands 
that  that  will  be  charged  against  his 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  is  asking  that  it 
not  be  charged. 

Mr.  FORD.  Not  be  charged,  OK,  that 
is  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  not  be  charged 
against  either  side  if  that  is  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection 
if  it  is  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  SMITH.  My  imderstanding  is  the 
Senator  is  en  route. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  in  the  process  of  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  SMITH.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested 
and  the  time  will  not  be  charged  to  ei- 
ther side.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I,  at  this 
time,  yield  whatever  time  he  may 
consume  out  of  my  remaining  time  to 
the  Senator  fl-om  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  is  recog- 
nized for  up  to  9  minutes  and  17  sec- 
onds. 


Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
yielding.  I  also  thank  him  for  Ms  ef- 
forts here  in  bringing  before  the  Senate 
this  sense-of-tbe-Senate  resolution 
which  I  think  will  allow  us  information 
necessary  to  make  good  judgments  as 
to  how  we  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Often  we  are  asked  to  vote  for  huge 
authorizations  without  realiziDg  ex- 
actly what  the  formula  distribution 
would  do  for  distribution  of  those  funds 
to  our  States.  It  is  important  for  us  in 
examining  legislation  before  us  that 
impacts  our  particular  States  to  know, 
to  the  extent  that  we  can,  just  what 
the  impact  will  be  and  the  amount  of 
funds  that  will  be  distributed. 

While  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution is  not  obviously  the  ultimate  so- 
lution, it  is  a  very  important  first  step 
in  encouraging  equity  in  terms  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  back 
to  the  States. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  example  of  a 
situation  we  face  in  Indiana.  Indiana  is 
the  14th  largest  State  in  the  Nation. 
We  have  2.2  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation— more  than  5.5  million  people 
reside  there.  Yet,  year  after  year  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  bottom  on  the  list 
in  terms  of  distribution  of  Federal 
funds,  and  in  fiscal  year  1989,  as  an  ex- 
ample, in  per  capita  terms.  Indiana 
ranked  49th,  14th  largest  State  ranking 
49th  in  overall  receipt  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  total  receipts  totaled  $15.9  bil- 
lion. Had  we  received  our  proportionate 
share,  that  would  have  been  nearly  $4.6 
billion  more,  or  a  total  of  $20.5  billion; 
money  very  much  needed  and  which 
could  be  used  very  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively in  our  State. 

We  were  36th  in  direct  pajnments  to 
individuals.  We  were  43d  in  grants  in 
aid,  41st  in  Federal  procurement,  and 
45th  in  salaries  to  Federal  employees. 

On  a  specific  program,  the  highway 
trust  fund,  we  ranked  44th  in  per  capita 
receipt  of  funds. 

We  received  only  1.8  percent  of  total 
funds  distributed  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  yet  we  contribute  on  the  basis  of 
2.2  percent  of  the  population. 

In  the  urban  mass  transit  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  we  ranked  30th,  receiving 
only  0.7  percent  of  the  total  funds  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Federal  Highway  Program, 
which  was  created  in  1921,  was  based 
largely  on  the  amount  of  rural  delivery 
in  inner  city  mail  routes  for  each 
State.  Obviously  that  is  no  longer  the 
measure  that  ought  to  be  used,  and  I 
am  hopeful  and  anticipate  we  will  cor- 
rect that  in  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Program  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Many  of  these  antiquated  formulas 
have  gone  unchanged.  They  are  not  the 
best  distribution  systems.  They  are  not 
equitable.  But  they  have  survived  over 
the  years  for  various  reasons,  partly 
because   those   States   that  obviously 
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get  more  than  their  fair  share  speak  up 
in  the  spirit  of  defense  of  maintaining 
the  formula  as  is. 

So  I  think  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  of  our  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  is  very  appropriate.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

Certainly,  as  one  Senator  from  one 
State  that  is  not  getting  its  fair  share, 
or  anywhere  close  to  its  fair  share,  we 
Intend  to  fight  very,  very  hard  to  see  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  those 
funds.  We  are  not  asking  for  more  than 
our  share.  We  are  simply  asking  for  eq- 
uity. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution and  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port it  and  yield  back  what  remaining 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
thur Hays  Sulzberger,  legendary  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  York  Times  stated 
once: 

A  man's  judgment  cannot  be  better  than 
the  information  on  which  he  has  based  it. 

This  is  what  the  Smith  amendment 
to  Senate  Resolution  62.  the  committee 
funding  resolution  would  do.  It  would 
provide  information  to  the  Senate  so 
that  individual  Members  can  make  a 
judgment  based  on  the  best  facts  avail- 
able. 

We  need  to  know  what  impact  legis- 
lation will  have  on  our  States.  Too 
often  the  Senate  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  a  decision  on  important  policy 
matters  without  sufficient  information 
about  the  fiscal  impact  on  our  respec- 
tive States.  The  information  provided 
is  essential  in  order  for  us  to  make 
sound  determinations. 

This  is  a  basic  piece  of  data.  How  can 
we  vote  for  or  against  legislation  with- 
out consideration  to  the  fiscal  impact? 
It  seems  like  such  a  simple,  obvious 
item,  but  it  is  an  item  that  is  not  fully 
considered  in  today's  present  environ- 
ment. 

The  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  among  States  is  an  important 
public  policy  consideration.  As  an  ex- 
ample, one  aspect  of  Federal  funds 
which  are  distributed  unfairly  is  Fed- 
eral procurement  contracts. 

According  to  a  report  from  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  Federal 
tax  and  spending  policies  in  recent 
years  have  caused  a  massive  flow  of  tax 
dollars  from  this  region  to  faster  grow- 
ing southern  and  western  regions  of  the 
country.  The  institute  has  compiled 
data  showing  that  States  in  those  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  have  not 
garnered  a  representative  share  of  Fed- 
eral prime  contract  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  of  Iowa  re- 
flects the  same  shortfall  as  the  region 
as  a  whole.  A  comparison  of  the  State 
I)er  capita  value  with  the  national 
value  shows  that  Iowa  receives  a  per 
capita  amount  of  $209.  Compared  with  a 
national  average  of  $626.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  receiving  0.96  percent  of  the 
Federal  contract  budget  which  would 


be  comparable  to  our  tax  burden,  Iowa 
receives  0.37  percent  of  the  $155  billion 
of  Federal  contract  dollars. 

IB  this  fair?  Is  this  equitable?  Is  this 
just? 

Obviously  it  is  not.  Mr.  President, 
and  this  amendment  would  help  to  ad- 
dress this  disparity  by  giving  us  the 
tools  to  deal  effectively  and  knowl- 
edgeably  with  this  question. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  pre- 
senting this  amendment  today  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  have  talked.  I  think  he  is  in 
agreement,  as  the  ranking  member  and 
I  are  in  agreement,  that  we  will  yield 
baok  our  time  and  then  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  this  amendment  aside 
while  our  staffs  begin  to  work  out 
something  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  of  us. 

We  both  agree.  I  believe,  that  we 
want  to  accomplish  the  end  result.  But 
the  cost  of  getting  there  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  reporting  in  a 
timely  manner  began  to  bother  some  of 
us  a  little  bit  in  this  colloquy  we  have 
been  having  here  on  the  floor. 

So.  on  that  basis,  I  would  be  willing 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  he  can  yield  back  his  time  and  we 
would  yield  back  ours  and  I  will  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
That  is  acceptable  to  me.  I  at  this 
point  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  proponents  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  bacK. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  be  set  aside 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment No.  15  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  set  aside  tem- 
porarily. 

Does  any  Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ChaJr  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  so  I  can 
get  things  in  order,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  28,  1991 

AMESDMENT  NO.  16 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  proposed  Increase  In 
staff  funding  requested  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
latloas  Committee) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amen(iment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

16. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  On  page  16,  line  15  strike  "$2,774,561" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  •'$2,429,561." 

(b)  On  page  16.  line  25,  strike  "2.891.437" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$2,533,437." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  offend  any  Senator,  but  I  am 
going  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
fact  as  a  premise  for  this  amendment. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  Senator  run- 
ning for  office  or  a  candidate  running 
for  office,  who  did  not  go  around  his  or 
her  State  saying,  "Federal  spending 
has  to  be  cut.  This  deficit  is  out- 
rageous. This  $3.4  trillion  Federal  debt 
is  a  disgrace.  And  if  I  am  reelected,  I 
am  going  to  see  to  it  that  this  spending 
is  cut." 

Then  what  do  they  do?  They  come 
back  up  here  and  vote  for  more  spend- 
ing. I  exclude  myself  and  some  other 
Senators  from  that. 

The  record  is  clear  about  every  Sen- 
ator in  this  Chamber  about  his  or  her 
position  on  Federal  spending,  his  or  her 
willingness  to  tighten  the  belt. 

That  is  the  premise.  Now  let  us  get 
down  to  the  brass  tacks. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  firnd- 
ing  re«olution.  Senate  Resolution  62, 
now  before  the  Senate,  provides  for  in- 
creased real  spending  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  increased  real 
spending  by  that  committee  for  addi- 
tional »taff  by  36  percent  for  1991  and  41 
percent  for  1992  over  the  committee's 
actual  spending  history  in  the  198&-90 
period. 

Square  that.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
this  campaign  rhetoric  that  we  hear 
every  time  a  Senator  or  candidate  for 
the  Seoate  makes  a  speech.  The  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  run  up  by  this 
Congress  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $250 
billion,  approximately,  this  year,  if  not 
more. 

It  wae  20  or  25  years  ago,  when  a  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  United 
States  named  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
was  climbing  that  wall  when  he  sud- 
denly realized  one  day  that  he  was 
going  to  be  the  presiding  President 
when  the  total  budget  of  the  Federal 
Govermnept  exceeded  $100  billion. 
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The  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished clerk  has  just  read,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
strikes  this  proposed  increase  in  spend- 
ing for  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee for  1991  and  1992,  to  the  extent  that 
such  spending  exceeds  the  original 
Rules  Committee  guidelines.  That  is  it. 

Good  Lord,  Mr.  President,  America  is 
just  finishing  a  war.  This  Nation  is 
deeply  in  debt,  as  I  said  earlier.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  recession.  Congress 
has  just  raised  taxes.  Why?  Was  it  so 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
could  increase  Its  spending  for  staff  by 
36  to  41  percent?  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  would  countenance 
that,  even  if  it  is  "only"  an  amount  of 
about  $800,000;  $800,000,  down  my  way, 
is  a  nice  piece  of  change. 

If  we  pre  not  good  stewards  at  little 
things,  we  are  not  going  to  be  good 
stewards  in  anything  else,  and  that  is 
what  I  want  to  impress  upon  this  Sen- 
ate. 

Our  coUeagrue,  the  distingtiished  ma- 
jority leader,  George  Mitchell,  had  it 
exactly  right  in  his  televised  response 
to  the  President's  recent  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  Let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues what  George  Mitchell  said, 
and  he  was  everlastingly  correct: 

"We  all—"  he  did  not  say  "We  all,  ex- 
cept the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee—" 

"We  all  have  to  do  more  with  less." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

"Your  families  have  to.  Government 
must  do  the  same,  to  be  more  careful 
with  your  tax  dollars." 

Hurrah  for  George  Mitchell.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  he  pinned  the  tail  on 
the  donkey,  but  that  would  be  a  little 
harsh.  He  pinned  it  on  the  Republicans, 
too.  So  this  is  put-up  or  shut-up  time. 
A  little  thing,  maybe:  "Oh.  it's  just 
$800,000,  Senator  Helms."  From  where  I 
come,  that  is  a  pile  of  money.  We  ought 
to  heed  the  majority  leader;  he  was 
right. 

Yet,  despite  the  wise  admonition  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee resolution  has  approved  an  in- 
crease in  spending  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  by  about  $703,000  over 
2  years;  $468,000  for  the  majority  staff, 
meaning  the  Democrats,  and  exactly 
half  of  that.  $234,000  for  the  minority 
staff,  that  is  to  say,  the  Republicans. 

I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  in- 
creased for  either  side.  This  spending  is 
to  be  financed  how?  By  sleight  of  hand; 
sort  of  double  bookkeeping.  I  will  prob- 
ably lose  this  little  contest,  but  what 
they  are  going  to  do  is  carry  over  the 
surplus  in  funds  from  previous  budget 
authority. 

One  of  the  Senators  came  up  and 
said,  "We  are  just  going  to  let  them 
use  surplus  funds."  But  I  said.  "Sen- 
ator, will  you  be  spending  more 
money?"  He  said.  "Yes."  Diogenes  can 
put  out  Ms  lantern;  at  least  he  was 
honest  about  that. 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  I  voted  against  this  propo- 
sition by  myself.  That  does  not  make 
me  a  hero.  It  just  makes  me  consistent. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  called  this 
nonrecurring  funding  for  so-called  tem- 
porary positions. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Mr. 
President:  When  it  comes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  there  is  nothing  so 
near  eternal  life  as  a  temporary  tax  or 
a  temporary  position.  We  all  know 
what  the  word  "temporary"  means 
around  this  place,  do  we  not?  It  means 
let  us  spend  more  and  more  and  more, 
just  like  Tennyson's  brook. 

This  amendment  would  do  just  one 
thing.  It  would  simply  delete  the  so- 
called  temporary  fimdlng  for  1990,  a 
"modest  little  sum"  of  $345,000;  as  well 
as  the  so-called  temporary  funding  for 
1991,  another  "modest  little  sum"  of 
$358,000.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  higher  tem- 
porary funding  for  1991  because  it 
added  in  the  4-percent  COLA. 

Senators  may  be  interested  in  a 
chart  that  I  have  right  beside  me.  This 
cannot  be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  it 
is  in  the  committee  report.  My  col- 
leagues may  want  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

This  chart  illustrates  just  how  dra- 
matically spending  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  increased  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  how  much  more 
it  will  increase  if  my  amendment  is  de- 
feated. Look  at  it  Mr.  President:  Up 
she  goes,  from  here  to  here,  since  1981. 
If  Senators  wish  to  see  that,  as  I  say, 
the  chart  is  in  the  committee  report. 

I  am  using  the  word  "spending"  in- 
stead of  "funding."  Let  it  be  clear: 
Spending  is  what  we  are  talking  about; 
Federal  spending  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about;  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  not  talking  about  some  elusive, 
illusory  little  word  like  "funding." 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  they  are 
going  to  hear  from  the  other  side.  They 
are  going  to  say  "this  is  only  a  1.97- 
percent  increase,  and  the  1.97-percent 
increase  is  the  only  increase  requiring 
"new  money."  The  36-percent  increase 
in  spending  is  funded  from  a  carryover 
of  old  money." 

Mr.  President,  new  or  old,  it  is  not 
our  money  to  spend,  if  we  meant  what 
we  said  when  we  campaigned.  It  is  not 
new  money;  it  is  not  old  money:  It  is 
the  taxpayers'  money.  So  I  very  much 
doubt  that  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
make  any  big  distinction  between  new 
money  and  old  money.  A  dollar  is  a 
dollar,  whether  it  just  came  off  the 
press,  or  whether  it  has  been  carried 
around  for  a  while.  The  American  tax- 
payers are  exactly  right.  It  is  their 
money. 

So  I  used  a  round  figure  of  $800,000  a 
while  ago.  The  precise  figure  is  $703,000 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  save.  It 
is  not  much  in  terms  of  the  enormous 
Federal  budget  with  zeros  running 
from  here  to  here.  Maybe  that  is  an  in- 


significant amount,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  to  those  who  travel  in  the  big 
spending  circles  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  go  to  all  of  the  parties  and  ride 
around  with  chauffeurs  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  it  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  that 
struggling  taxpayer,  that  struggling 
small  businessman  in  Beulavllle,  NC. 
or  Tryon.  NC,  or  Apex.  NC.  and  all 
across  this  country. 

That  is  why,  when  this  committee 
funding  resolution  was  voted  out,  I  said 
that  I  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  save  this  money  for  the  taxpayers, 
and  here  1  am.  There  is  nothing  noble 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  what  we  all  ought 
to  do.  and  this  amendment  ought  to 
pass  unanimously  if  we  meant  what  we 
said  in  our  campaign  rhetoric. 

I  say  again  that  the  $703,800  in  and  of 
itself  is  not  going  to  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  dlficit,  but  suppose  we 
had  1,000  instances  where  you  saved 
that  amount  of  money?  It  would  be  a 
small  dent;  we  would  be  on  our  way.  At 
least  we  would  be  Intellectually  hon- 
est. 

The  real  question,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  mean  this  with  my  heart  and  soul,  is 
what  kind  of  message  are  we  sending  to 
the  taxpayers  back  home?  Should  the 
Senate  make  increasing  its  own  staff 
one  of  its  first  acts  following  passage 
last  year  of  that  major  tax  increase 
which  purportedly  was  intended  to  re- 
duce the  deficit?  Which,  by  the  way,  I 
said  it  would  not  do.  Others  seated  here 
today  said  it  would  not  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, and  it  sure  as  beck  has  not  done  it. 

We  ought  not  to  increase  spending  on 
staff.  If  we  do,  if  Senators  vote  against 
this  amendment,  and  I  guess  they  will, 
it  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  for  us  to 
say  no  to  all  the  lobbyists  and  the 
agencies  and  the  Government  depart- 
ments who  approach  us  seeking  in- 
creases in  funds  for  their  little  red 
wagons.  If  we  are  not  faithful  in  little 
things,  we  are  not  going  to  be  faithful 
in  big  things. 

More  importantly  than  that,  we  will 
further  diminish  any  remaining  faith 
the  American  people  have  in  the  abil- 
ity of  this  Institution,  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
undertake  the  kind  of  spending  cuts 
necessary  to  put  America's  financial 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  so  appalling 
about  the  proposed  increase  in  funding 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
that  the  committee  does  not  need  to 
increase  its  spending.  The  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  a  reputation  for 
high  productivity  on  its  iH^sent  rea- 
sonable funding.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  could  get  along  with  less  than  we 
have  been  spending,  not  more. 

I  have  another  chart  here.  I  put  It  up 
here  to  illustrate  the  facts.  What  we 
see  here  is  the  workload  productivity 
for  Senate  committees,  published  by 
our  own  Rules  Committee.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  as 
well  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 
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tee.  Parenthetically,  elatedly  I  say  I 
shortly  will  no  longrer  be  a  member  of 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Rules  Committee 
accompanying  the  committee  funding 
resolution  for  the  101st  Cnngress 
showed  that  the  Foreigm  Relations 
Committee  had  ranked  10th  in  the  size 
of  the  budget.  We  see  that,  but  it  ranks 
near  the  top  in  terms  of  all  measures  of 
productivity.  It  is  pretty  interesting  in 
the  light  of  all  of  this  outcry  about  we 
have  to  have  more  money. 

Senators  wanting  this  increase  cited 
this  same  evidence  of  committee  pro- 
ductivity but  argued,  in  effect, -that  we 
should  be  rewarded  with  more  money 
for  turning  out  so  much  work  on  a  lean 
budget.  That  does  not  even  make  good 
nonsense,  let  alone  good  sense. 

It  is  the  other  way  around.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  had  demonstrated  that  we  do 
not  need  more  money  to  do  a  good,  pro- 
ductive job.  Up  to  now,  we  have  kept 
faith  with  the  taxpayers,  and  I  have 
stood  with  Claiborne  Pell  in  resisting 
increases  in  the  committee's  spending 
year  after  year.  But  the  chairman  had 
some  pressure  put  on  him  by  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  so  here  we  are. 
We  are  on  opposite  sides,  but  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  Senator 
Pell,  who  is  the  ultimate  gentleman. 
that  we  should  not  betray  the  tax- 
payers now. 

In  further  defense  of  this  proposed 
spending  increase,  the  majority  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  declared  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased workload  this  year.  Perhaps, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  put 
forward  to  support  this  assertion,  tlie 
workload  will,  in  fact,  decrease  when 
compared  with  previous  years.  I  know 
a  little  bit  about  what  to  anticipate  in 
workloads.  I  have  been  on  the  commit- 
tee quite  a  while.  That  is  the  reason  I 
am  the  ranking  member;  I  have  been 
around  a  little  bit  longer  than  anybody 
else  on  my  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  legislative  activity 
put  forward  by  the  majority  to  justify 
the  spending  increase  with  status  com- 
ments by  the  minority  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  Acnvrri-  Lv  1991 

(As  Projected  by  the  SFRC  Majority  on  Jan- 
uary 19  with  Status  Comments  by  the  Mi- 
nority) 

Summary:  One  re-enactment  already 
scheduled  for  Floor  action:  one  omnibus  bill 
combining  normal  committee  mandate  on 
foreign  relations  and  foreigm  aid;  one  IMF 
quota  increase;  one  possible  South  African 
sanctions  bill;  SEED  II,  as  reported  in  19S0; 
possible  UN  peacekeeping  for  Gulf  Com- 
ment: Five  bills  projected,  of  which  only  two 
will  require  major  work. 

LEGISLATION 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Control 
Act 


Status:  Re-enactment  identical  to  last 
year's  bill;  may  be  on  Senate  Floor  today. 

Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 

(State<XISIA;BIB/Foreign  Aid) 

Status:  Normal  Committee  Mandate  every 
two  years. 

IMF  Quota  increase 

Status:  Regular  quota  increase  once  or 
twice  every  10  years. 

Possible  legislation  on  South  Africa  sanc- 
tioas 

status:  Indefinite;  Reduction  or  repeal  of 
1985  Act;  dependent  upon  agenda  of  South  Af- 
rican government. 

Seed  II 

Status:  Multiple  hearings  held  in  1990;  new 
mark-up  required  once  a  consensus  is  estab- 
lished. 

Legislation  relating  to  post-war  situation 
in  Persian  Gulf  (e.g.  authorize  emergency 
funfiing  for  U.N.  peacekeeping) 

Status:  Indefinite;  minor  issue. 

TREATIES 

Summary:  Four  major  treaties  on  indefi- 
nite hold;  one  already  reported;  one  incom- 
plete; four  minor  U.N.  human  rights  treaties. 
Comment:  Ten  treaties,  of  which  only  four 
minor  treaties  available  for  work  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Start  Treaty 

Status:  On  indefinite  hold. 

Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty 

Status:  On  indefinite  hold. 

U.N.  Chemical  Weapons  Treaty 

Status:  On  indefinite  hold. 

U.S. -Soviet  Maritime  Boundary  Treaty 

Status:  On  indefinite  hold  until  status  of 
Baltics  clarified. 

Montreal  Protocols  on  airline  disaster 
compensation 

Status:  Reported  January  29.  1991. 

U.S. -Philippine  Base  Agreement 

Status:  Not  completed. 

Four  U.N.  human  rights  treaties 

Status:  Will  require  hearings  on  each. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
should  compare  the  list  of  projected 
workload  provided  in  justification  of 
the  proposed  spending  increase  with 
the  record  of  workload  handled  by  the 
committee  under  current  spending  lev- 
els during  the  previous  two  Congresses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  lists  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  to  be  followed  by 
the  Rules  Committee  chart  rating  com- 
mittee performance,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Treaties  and  Bills  Reported,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  COM.MrrTEE 

lOOTH  congress,  1987  AND  1988 

Total  No.  Of  Treaties  Reported:  29. 

Ex.  N.  94-2.  w'USSR  on  Nuclear  Weapons 
Testing  227  87. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-7,  Amend.  Infl  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  7  28  88. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-15.  w  Senegal  on  invest- 
ments 10  4,88. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-17.  w  Zaire  on  investments 
10  4/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-18.  w  Morocco  on  invest- 
ments 10  4,88. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-19.  wTurkey  on  invest- 
ments 10488. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-20,  Conv.  on  Infl  Labor 
Standards  1Z1787. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-21,  Conv.  on  Standards  on 
Merchant  Ships  12/17/87. 
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Treatjy  Doc.  99-22, 
ments  10/4/88. 

Treatiy  Doc.  99-23.  w/Bangladesh  on  invest- 
ments 10/4/88. 

Treatiy  Doc.  99-24,  w/Egypt  on  investments 
10/4/88. 

Treatjy  Doc.  99-24.  w/Grenada  on  invest- 
ments 10/4/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-27,  Berne  Conv.  Preserving 
Art  &  Ijit.  7/14/88. 

Treats?  Doc.  99-30,  Conv.  w/U.K.  on  taxes 
(Bermuda)  9/22^88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-1,  Infl  Wheat  Agreement 
10/30/87. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-3.  To  prevent  pollution 
from  ships  10/14/87. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-4.  (2)  Conv.  Nuclear  Acci- 
dents <Sl  Asst.  7/28/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-5,  Fisheries  with  Pacific 
Islands  10/22/67. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-8.  MLAT  w/TJ.K.  Cayman  9/ 
30/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-9,  Infl  Rubber  Agreement 
8/3/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  lOO-lO.  Montreal  Proto.  on 
ozone  2/19/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-11.  INF  Treaty  w/USSR  4/ 
14/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-13,  MLAT  w/Mexico  9/30/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-14,  MLAT  w/Canada  9/30/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-15,  Sup.  Proto.  w/Belgium 
on  taxee  9/22/88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-16,  MLAT  w/Belgium  9/30/ 
88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-17,  MLAT  w/Bahamas  9/30/ 
88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-18.  MLAT  w/Thailand  9/30/ 
88. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-21,  Proto.  to  Conv.  w/ 
France  on  taxes  9/22/88. 

Total  No.  Bills  Reported:  14. 

S.  184.  Economic  Asst.  To  Central  America 
3/6(87. 

S.  12W,  Amend  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  7/13/88. 

S.  1274.  Amend  For.  Asst.  Act  &  Arms  Ex- 
pert Aofc  5/22/87. 

S.  1327,  Prevent  U.S.  involvement  in  Per- 
sian Gulf  7/7/87. 

S.  1348,  to  comply  with  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion 7/10/87. 

S.  13P4.  Auth.  Approp.  for  State  Dept., 
USLA  M8/87. 

S.  1406,  Amend  Foreign  Asst.  .Act  to  create 
MDB  &  MIGA  6/23/87. 

S.  1496,  Amend  Arms  Control  Disarmament 
Act  7/1*87. 

S.  1614,  Restrict  U.S.  assistance  to  Panama 
1215/87. 

S.  2201,  Implement  Inter-America  Conv.  on 
Arbitration  9/27/88. 

S.  2304,  Extend  Commission  on  the  Ukrain- 
ian Famine  5/18/88. 

S.  2385,  Release  USIA  film  related  to  Mar- 
shall Plan  6/21/88. 

S.  2756,  Antlapartheid  Act  of  1988  9/23/88. 

S.  2737,  Amend  Foreign  Asst.  Act  &  OPIC  9/ 
7/88. 

Nominations:  188  reported  in  1987  &  1988. 

lOlST  CONGRESS,  1989  AND  1990 

Total  No.  of  Treaties  Reported:  24. 

Ex  B  95-1,  Montreal  Protocols  infl  car- 
riage by  air,  6/28/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-13,  W/Tunisia  on  taxes,  6/28/ 
90. 

Treaty  Doc.  99-14,  W/Panama  on  invest- 
ments, 10/9/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  lOtf^,  MLAT  w/U.K.  Cayman  7/ 
31/89. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-13,  MLAT  w/Mexico  7/31/89. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-14,  MLAT  w/Canada  7/31/89. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-16,  MLAT  w/Belgium  7,31/ 
89. 
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owers  Resolu- 

State   Dept.. 

Act  to  create 

Disarmament 

ce  to  Panama 

irica  Conv.  on 

n  the  Ukrain- 

lated  to  Mar- 

1988  9/23/88. 
Act  &  OPIC  9/ 

1987  &  1988. 

D  1990 

d:  24. 

ols  infl   car- 

on  taxes,  6/28/ 

la  on   invest- 

.K.  Cayman  7/ 

VIexico  7/31/89. 
:;anada  7/31/89. 
/Belgium  7/31/ 


Treaty  Doc.  100-17,  MLAT  w/Bahamas  7/31/        Treaty  Doc.  101-11,  W/Finland  on  taxes  7/27/ 
89.  90. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-18,  MLAT  w/Thailand  7/31/        Treaty  Doc.  101-16,  W/Spain  on  taxes  7/27/ 


89. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-19,  Montreal  Proto. -airport 
violence,  11/19/89. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-20,  Torture  Conv.  8/30/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  100-22,  W/Indonesia  on  taxes,  7/ 
27/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-1,  Maritime  Navigation 
Conv.  11/19/89. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-2,  Conv.  on  Labor  Statis- 
tics 11/14/89. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-4,  U.N.  Conv.  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  11/14/89. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-5,  W/India  on  taxes  7/27/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-6,  Conv.  w/OECD  on  tax 
matters  7/27/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-9,  Supplementary  to  Tuni- 
sian tax  matters  7/27/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-10,  W/Germany  on  taxes  7/ 
27/90. 


90. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-18,  W/Poland  on  business 
10/9«). 

Treaty  Doc.  101-19,  Nuclear  Test  Ban  w/ 
USSR  9/14/90. 

Treaty  Doc.  101-20,  Final  Settlement  on 
Germany  10/5/90. 

Total  No.  of  Bills  Reported:  16. 

S.  195,  Chemical/Biological  Weapons  Act  10/ 
17/89. 

S.  347,  Int'l  Terrorism  lO^S'Sg. 

S.  760,  Bipcu-tisan  Accord  of  Central  Amer- 
ica 4/12/89. 

S.  1160,  Auth.  Approp.  for  Dept.  State  Si 
USIA  6/12/89. 

S.  1324,  Auth.  Approp.  for  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities 10/26/89. 

S.  1347,  Amend.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  7 
18/89. 

WORKLOAD/PRODUCTIVITY  RANKINGS  FOR  SENATE  COMMITTEES 
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S.  1582,  For.  Asst.  to  Poland  and  Hung&ry 
(H.R.  3402)  9/20/89. 

S.  1868,  Amend.  Arms  Control  &  Disar- 
mament Act  11/9/89. 

S.  1941,  Implement  Conv.  on  Int'l  Commer- 
cial Arbitration  6/6W. 

S.  2017,  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship  6^ 
2Sm. 

S.  2073,  Auth.  Assistance  to  Panama  and 
East  Europe  2/&90. 

S.  2364,  Auth.  Supplemental  Asst.  to  Pan- 
ama &  Africa  4/29/90. 

S.  2575,  Ban  on  Mineral  Activities  In  Ant- 
arctica 9125/90. 

S.  2749,  Supplemental  Auth.  for  State  Dept. 
&28/90. 

S.  2944,  SEED  Bill  7/19/90. 

S.  3041,  Policy  toward  Central  Amer.  9/14/ 
90. 

Nominations:  240  reported  in  1989  and  1990. 

{Dates  listed  are  the  dates  reported  out  of 
committee). 
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'In  1983  tbc  Rules  Committee  set  tlie  policy  of  prtwiding  140  SF  per  employee  as  a  goal. 


(Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  how  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  surplus  came  about  in  the 
first  place.  The  Rules  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member — and  I  was  the 
only  Senator  on  this  committee  to  ob 
ject — the  Rules  Committee  recomended 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  over  the  un- 
expended funds  from  Senate  Resolution 
381,  Senate  Resolution  66(B)  and  Senate 
Resolution  66(C).  Mr.  President,  you 
try  to  explain  that  to  somebody  in  Pa- 
ducah,  Kentucky,  or  Smithfield,  NC. 
They  do  not  care  about  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 66(B);  all  they  care  about  is  that 
we  are  spending  money  that  we  do  not 
have  to  spend. 

Under  the  combined  resolution 
carryovers,  a  total  of  $4.3  million  will 
be  allowed,  and  now  we  are  getting  into 
a  little  bit  higher  cotton  in  terms  of 
the  amount  we  talk  about.  This 
amounts  to  $4.3  million  that  could  oth- 
erwise be  saved  for  the  taxpayers  of 
America. 

With  regard  specifically  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  amount 
in  question  is  $817,853  estimated  to  be 
the  surplus  on  February  28.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreigm  Rela- 
tions   Committee,    with    my    full    and 


total  and  enthusiastic  support,  has 
been  most  frugal  in  the  past.  But,  then 
again,  he  is  provided  with  twice  as 
much  budget  for  staff  as  is  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

In  1988,  under  Senate  Resolution  381, 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  spend 
$2,438,915,  to  be  precise.  But  the  com- 
mittee spent  $2,224,935,  and  that 
unspent  $213,980  was  carried  over  to 
1989. 

OK.  Then  comes  1989.  Under  S.  66(B), 
the  committee  had  budget  authority  of 
$2,880,636,  including  the  $213,980  carry- 
over to  which  I  just  alluded.  The  com- 
mittee spent  $2,383,640,  the  result  being 
that  $496,996  remained  unspent  from 
the  total  budget  authority. 

Then  we  came  to  1990.  Under  Senate 
Resolution  66(c),  the  committee  had 
budget  authority  of  $3,218,000.  includ- 
ing the  $496,996  carryover.  But  what  did 
the  conmiittee  spend?  The  committee 
spent  $2,400,147.  the  result  being  a  car- 
ryover of  $817,863. 

Now.  the  Rules  Committee  proposes 
to  allow,  with  this  $817,863.  which  was 
saved  heretofore  by  the  committee,  or 
at  least  not  spent  by  the  committee, 
the  committee  to  march  forth  and  hire 
for  the  next  2  years,  people  who  are  not 
needed  for  additional  staff. 

Now.  come  on,  Mr.  President,  how 
about  that  campaign  rhetoric?  Oh.  Joe 
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Smith,  the  candidate  for  the  Senate 
said,  "If  I  am  reelected,  we  are  going  to 
bring  spending  down.  We  are  going  to 
control  spending.  We've  got  to  do  it  for 
the  younger  generation."  Good  stuff. 
People  clap,  and  say.  "That's  great." 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  simi- 
marizing  that  data  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SFRC  carryovers  19S8-91—How  the  $817. 5S3 
surplus  occurred 

1988  funds  authorized  by  S.  Res. 

381  $2,438,915 

S.  Res.  381  funds  expended  2,224,935 

Carryover  of  unexpended  S. 
Res.  381  funds  213,980 

1989  funds  authorized  by  S.  Res. 

66(B)  2,666.656 

Total  1969  budget  authority- 
carryover  plus  S.  Res.  66(B)       2,880,636 

1989  budget  authority  ex- 
pended         2,383.640 

Carryover    of    unexpended    1989 
budget  authority  496.996 

1990  funds  authorized  by  S.  Res. 

66(C)  2,721,004 

Total  1990  budget  authority- 
carryover  plus  S.  Res.  66(C)       3.218,000 
Estimated  expended  1990  budget 
authority  on  February  28, 1991  ..       2,400.147 
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Mr.  HELMS.  As  one  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  as  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  ForeigTi  Relations  Commit- 
tee, I  find  it  difficult  to  look  at  the 
Rules  Committee  spread  sheets  and  un- 
derstand the  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  original  request  by  the  For- 
eigrn  Relations  Committee  was  in  the 
amount  of  $3,183,489,  a  17-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1990  authority  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  66  as  I  mentioned 
awhile  ago. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  instead 
recommended  the  amount  of  $2,774,561. 
This  apparently  is  an  increase  of  only 
$53,557  over  the  Senate  Resolution  66 
level.  The  Rules  Conrmnittee  says  that 
this  is  an  increase  of  only  1.97  percent. 
If  you  believe  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  swampland  down  in 
North  Carolina  I  want  to  show  you. 

The  fact  is— and  I  say  this  with  all 
due  respects— this  is  sleight  of  hand. 
Now  you  see  it,  now  you  do  not.  The 
Rules  Conrunittee  reshuffled  the  deck. 
but  they  still  have  the  same  number  of 
cards.  The  committee  will  allow 
carryovers  of  unspent  funds  from  last 
year.  The  actual  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  1991  is 
$2,838,488.  But  in  addition,  the  Rules 
Committee  will  allow  $345,000  in  "non- 
recurring funds'  to  be  paid  for  from 
this  carryover. 

Thus,  the  total  1991  funding  rec- 
ommended by  the  Rules  Committee  is 
$3,183,488.  What  do  you  reckon  that 
turns  out  to  be,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi?  I  am  glad  to  see  him  here. 
That  turns  out  to  be  precisely  $1  less 
than  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
requested.  See,  all  sleight  of  hand. 

Now,  compared  with  the  1991  budget 
authority  recommended  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  this  increase  amounts  to. 
of  course — anybody  v/ith  a  pocket  cal- 
culator can  figure  it  out^a  17-percent 
increase  as  originally  requested,  not 
1.97  percent. 

But,  if  you  examine  these  figures 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  spend- 
ing— and  that  is  what  costs  the  money, 
the  money  we  spend.  If  you  want  to 
fund  something  for  $10  trillion  and  do 
not  spend  it,  that  does  not  have  any  ef- 
fect. But  I  am  talking  about  what  we 
spend  throughout  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  also  talking  about,  start 
with  me.  Start  with  my  committees. 
Start  with  the  Senate.  Start  with  the 
Congress.  Let  us  be  role  models  for  a 
change.  But  the  botton  line  is,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  examine  these  figures 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  spending. 
not  abstract  budget  authority,  but  ac- 
tual spending— I  repeat  those  words 
just  to  emphasize  them:  spending, 
spending,  spending— the  increase  is 
even  more  dramatic. 

During  1988  through  1990,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  spent  a  total  of 
$7,008,722.  Thus,  the  average  actual 
spending  for  the  3  years  was  $2,336,488. 
I  wanted  Senators  to  know  where  I  got 
that  figure.  But  when  the  actual  aver- 
age  spending   is   compared    with    the 


$3,183,488  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended— and  we  have  to  assimie 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
intends  to  spend  it  all — the  increase  in 
actual  spending  will  be  36  percent. 

Now,  how  do  you  think  that  is  going 
to  play  in  Peoria?  George  Mitchell  cor- 
rectly said  we  have  to  tighten  our 
belts.  All  of  us  have  to  do  it.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  says,  well, 
not  us.  We  want  to  shoot  it  up  to  36 
percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  summarizing  this 
data  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SFRC  funding:  Reshuffling  the  deck,  same 
number  of  cards 

Original  1991  request $3,183,489 

1990  S.  Res,  66  authority  2J21,0O4 


Request  increase  over  S. 

66 

Percent  increase  


Res. 


462,485 

12 


1991  new  funds  recommended 

rules  

1990  S.  Res.  66  authority   


by 


increase    over 


Recommended 

S.  Res.  66 

Percent  alleged  increase 


2.774.561 
2,721.004 


53.557 
1-92 


1991  recommended  budget  author- 


iw  

Additional  "non-recurring' 


fund- 


ing 


Total  recommended  1991  fund- 
ing'   _ 

Compare  with  S.  Res.  66  author- 
ity   

Percent 


increase   in   real   spend- 


ing^ 


Minimum  allowable  carryover . 


Total  1991  funding  less  carry- 
over^   

TotAl  actual  spending  1988-90  

.Average  actual  annua!  spending  .. 
Tot»l  recommended  spending  1991 
Increase  in  actual  spending  1991  .. 
Percent  increase  in  actual  spend- 


2.838,488 
345,000 


3183,4afl 


2.721,004 
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408.927 


7,008,722 

2,336,241 

3,183,488 

847.247 


ing 


1992  recommended  budget  author 
ity 

Additional  "non-recurring"  fund 
inr 

Total  recommended  1992  fund 
ing 

Compare  with  S.  Res.  66  author 
ity  

Minimum  allowable  carryover  .... 

Total  1992  funding  less  carry- 
over^ 


.Tfi 

2,941,563 
358.000 

a.^W.-TO 

2.721,004 

408,926 

2890  K37 

Total  actual  spending  1988-90  7,008,722 

Average  annual  spending 2,336,241 

Tot»l  recommended  spending  1992       3,299,563 
Increase  in  actual  spending  1992  ..  963,322 
Percent  increase  in  actual  spend- 
ing  

'  B^quals  $1  less  than  request. 

=  E4tials  same  as  original  committee  request. 

'Equals  new  funds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  about  it. 
President.  By  the  way,  I  ask  for 
yeae  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  At  the  moment  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  second. 


41 


Mr. 
the 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  give  Senators 
time  tjo  get  here  and  provide  a  suffi- 
cient second.  So  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  and  withhold  that  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Sure.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  the  Senator  and  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  groing  to  do  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  any  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sug- 
gestion for  the  absence  of  a  quorum  is 
withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  I  also 
would  like  to  be  heard  with  regard  to 
the  overall  funding  resolution  for  com- 
mittees First,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  served  4  years  as  a  staff  member  for 
my  predecessor  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives back  in  the  late  1960's  and 
early  ]S70's,  so  I  certainly  have  no  ani- 
mosity toward  our  staff  members.  I 
think  that  they  do  a  magnificent  job, 
in  many  cases  working  long  hours  in 
extra  effort,  with  not  a  lot  of  pay. 
Many  could  be  out  in  the  private  sector 
making:  more  money  and  doing  a  lot 
more  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
So  I  wtnt  to  emphasize  again,  the  staff 
we  have  in  the  Senate  and  most  of 
them  on  oiu-  committees  and  on  our 
personlil  staffs  really  do  a  great  job. 
quite  often  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  up  front  that 
the  Rules  Committee,  its  chairman  and 
ranking  member  and  its  total  member- 
ship have  a  tough  job.  It  is  kind  of  like 
being  on  the  Ethics  Committee;  you 
have  to  judge  your  colleagues.  You 
have  the  college  of  cardinals  coming 
in,  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  and 
ranking  members,  saying  we  need  more 
money,  we  need  this  amount  or  that 
amount.  And  now  we  have  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  others  who  have  to  say  no, 
that  is  too  much;  we  cannot  go  along 
with  that. 

That  is  a  tough,  thankless  job,  so  I 
want  Che  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  and  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  know  I  understand  it  is  a 
tough  job.  I  think  for  the  most  part 
they  have  done  a  good  job  this  year. 
They  have  really  worked  to  hold  down 
the  funding  for  committees. 

Having  gotten  that  on  the  boards,  let 
me  move  along.  That  was  the  soft  part. 
Here  comes  the  other  part. 

I  think  we  have  too  much  staff;  too 
many  around  here.  If  there  is  anything 
we  do  not  need,  it  is  more  staff.  I  have 
always  felt  that  Senators  rely  too 
much  an  staff.  In  fact,  sometimes  staff 
members  think  they  are  the  Senators. 
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They  start  speaking  for  us  and  instead 
of  us.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  practice. 

I  think  the  Senators  ought  to  do  the 
jobs.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  fuss  lately 
about  Senators  attending  a  meeting  or 
meetings  without  staff  members,  as  if 
Senators  cannot  go  to  a  meeting  with- 
out staff  members.  Gee,  whiz.  We  can 
speak  for  ourselves  and  think  for  our- 
selves. I  think  we  would  do  a  lot  better 
job  and  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we 
did  not  rely  on  staff  so  much. 

Yes,  we  are  all  busy.  We  represent  big 
States,  small  States.  We  serve  on 
three,  four  committees,  nine  sub- 
committees. 

There  is  too  much  of  that.  I  think 
Senators  should  not  be  able  to  serve  on 
more  than  two  principal  committees 
and  one  minor  committee — a  limited 
number  of  subcommittees.  We  would  do 
a  better  job,  all  of  us.  We  all  do  it.  I  am 
on,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  a  couple 
I  wish  I  were  not  on  right  now. 

In  order  to  cover  all  those  commit- 
tees you  have  to  have  more  staff.  We 
need  to  limit  ourselves  and  certainly 
limit  the  number  of  staff  people  we 
have  around  here. 

If  we  would  cut  staff,  we  would  get 
more  work  done.  A  few  years  ago  when 
I  was  the  Republican  whip  in  the  House 
about  12  staff  members  worked  for  the 
Republican  whip.  They  kept  throwing 
my  dog  in  the  fights  I  did  not  want  him 
in.  Sometime  I  would  wake  up  and  my 
staff  would  have  me  in  a  battle  I  did 
not  even  know  about.  The  presiding 
Member  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  also  kept  having  all  these  papers  on 
my  desk — great  staff  people,  very  pro- 
lific, and  they  would  send  me  all  these 
memos,  "do  this,  that,  you  need  to  be 
here."  All  of  a  sudden  I  had  this  desk 
stacked  up  like  that.  I  was  getting 
more  and  more  work  and  doing  less  and 
less. 

Guess  what  I  did.  I  said  we  have  to 
get  rid  of  staff  people.  I  cut  back  to 
eight  or  nine.  I  then  had  better  quality 
staff  work,  and  less  volume.  I  was  able 
to  keep  a  better  eye  on  them.  My  dog 
did  not  get  bitten  as  much  in  fights  I 
did  not  even  know  he  was  in.  I  did  a 
better  job  because  I  had  the  staff  I  real- 
ly needed.  I  did  not  have  staff  trying  to 
prove  their  worth  as  much  by  giving 
me  reams  of  paper. 

So  I  have  seen  it  happen.  We  could 
cut  staff  and  do  more.  I  urge  that  we 
all  think  about  that  a  little  bit. 

I  am  now  ranking  on  two  subcommit- 
tees— one  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee of  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaxjx].  And,  I  have  just  moved  up  to 
be  ranking  on  the  subcommittee  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
on  the  Readiness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  a  lot 
of  jurisdiction. 

With  these  assignments,  I  looked 
around  and  said,  great.  I  am  going  to 


have  more  staff  now.  Surprise.  It  does 
not  work  that  way.  The  chairman  and 
the  ranking  members  control  these 
staffs  very  closely.  I  do  not  get  any  ad- 
ditional staff  assistance  other  than 
what  was  already  there.  They  report  to 
other  more  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: the  ranking  member  or  the 
chairman. 

So  not  only  are  we  adding  more  staff, 
quite  often  the  Senator  who  is  doing 
the  real  grunt  work  is  not  getting  it.  I 
have  sympathy  for  these  subcommittee 
chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  saying  if  we  are  going  to 
do  the  work,  more  work,  we  need  to 
have  our  staff  doing  it.  What  happens 
is  I  have  to  have  a  member  of  my  regu- 
lar Senate  staff  be  a  go-between  be- 
tween me  and  the  committee  or  the 
subcommittee  staff. 

I  feel  uncomfortable  about  that, 
quite  frankly.  He  should  be  doing  work 
for  me  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  but  I  have  to  have  this  go- 
between  between  my  committee  and 
my  work,  and  my  own  office— my  own 
staff. 

Once  again  we  keep  adding  staffers, 
but  it  does  not  seem  like  the  staffing  is 
getting  to  the  people  who  are  having  to 
do  this  work.  They  are  still  answering 
to  someone  up  above  that. 

We  talk  about  controlling  spending. 
We  were  told  that  in  last  year's  budget 
resolution,  which  I  am  very  proud  I 
voted  against,  we  were  going  to  have 
less  spending,  control  spending.  I  did 
not  believe  it.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
believed  it. 

The  fact  is  we  are  not.  It  has  gone  up. 
I  still  feel  like  the  administration 
made  a  mistake  there.  We  raised  taxes 
in  that  budget.  We  have  more  taxes 
coming  in,  and  more  deficit. 

The  people  out  in  the  real  world  do 
not  understand  how  that  happens.  At 
the  same  time  we  tell  them  we  are 
going  to  control  spending,  we  are  going 
to  raise  our  own  committee  staffs. 
Come  on.  It  is  indefensible. 

We  ought  to  freeze  Federal  spending 
across  the  board.  Freeze  it.  Maybe  in 
some  areas  where  we  have  extraor- 
dinary problems  we  should  allow  a  lit- 
tle ratchet  up  and  find  places  other 
than  defense  to  cut  some  spending. 

We  are  in  a  free  fall  in  defense  cuts— 
12-percent  reduction  this  year  over  last 
year.  Surely  we  could  set  a  little  bit  of 
an  example  by  saying,  let  us  at  least 
freeze  our  own  staff  and  committee 
funding  level  or  even  cut  it  back.  If  we 
could  at  least  freeze  it,  we  should  not 
allow  it  to  go  up. 

This  idea  of  carryover,  boy,  is  that  a 
bad  prize.  I  guess  a  committee  could 
save  up  hundreds  of  thousands,  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  How  long  can  you 
carry  it  over? 

I  think  the  committee  is  trying  to 
control  that,  and  maybe  this  time  you 
can  only  carry  over  50  i)ercent.  I  tell 
you  how  much  I  think  you  should  be 
able  to  carry  over  from  one  session  of 


Congress,  one  2-year  period  to  the 
next — zero,  zip,  none.  You  should  not 
spend  it  unless  you  need  it.  If  you  do 
not  spend  it,  you  lose  it.  It  could  go 
back  to  the  Treasury  and  reduce  the 
deficit. 

So  I  hope  we  will  stop  that  practice 
altogether.  Again  I  do  not  believe  the 
general  public  would  understand  the 
carry-over  arrangement.  I  do  not  think 
they  understand  it  in  a  lot  of  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  allows 
that  to  happen. 

Are  we  talking  about  a  paltry  num- 
ber of  i)eople  here?  No.  We  are  talking 
about  over  1,200  committee  staff  posi- 
tions, as  I  understand  it.  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  the  exact  number.  I  saw  a 
number  1,203.  They  may  not  all  be 
filled. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  1,239. 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  is  1,239.  Maybe  that  is 
not  too  much.  But  that  seems  like 
enough.  Let  us  stop  it  there,  roll  it 
back  just  a  little  bit.  a  little  attrition, 
or  something  of  that  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant committee.  It  has  important  re- 
sponsibilities. The  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  work  to- 
gether to  try  to  do  a  good  job  on  trea- 
ties and  confirmations.  That  is  all  fine. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  judge  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  more  or  less 
work.  I  hope  they  have  less  work. 

If  they  want  to  find  some  ways  they 
can  cut  back  some  spending  in  Foreign 
Relations — I  have  a  couple  of  examples. 
I  suggest  we  can  save  money  on  Jor- 
dan. I  do  not  want  to  be  too  critical  of 
the  committee,  but  I  think  to  have  any 
increase  in  committee  funding  this 
year  over  last  year  for  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  too  much.  One  dollar  is  too 
much.  But  to  allow  it  to  go  up  1.97  per- 
cent, that  is  too  much.  To  allow  it  to 
go  up  36  percent,  that  is  astronomical. 
It  is  outrageous. 

You  might  say,  well,  most  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  carry  over.  All  I 
know  is  they  are  going  to  spend,  ac- 
cording to  what  I  have.  $690,000  more 
this  year  than  last  year  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — $690,000. 

You  know  that  just  will  not  do.  I  do 
not  care  if  the  subcommittees  are 
going  to  do  more  work.  I  think  they 
may.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea.  I 
think  some  committees  do  too  much 
work  at  the  full  committee  level.  They 
need  to  do  more  work  at  the  sub- 
committee level. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  his  sub- 
committees for  working  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  maybe  we  should  phase  it  in 
a  little  slower.  Maybe  you  should  redi- 
rect some  of  the  existing  staff  to  the 
subcommittees.  That  is  what  I  think  is 
done  on  most  committees.  I  do  not 
think  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
members  ought  to  control  these  staffs 
quite  so  closely.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
ranking  on  some  subcommittee  or 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  you 
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should  be  able  to  gret  those  people  to 
work  with  you  aoid  for  you  and  at  your 
direction. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  dog  is 
not  hardly  in  this  fight.  But  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  the  ranking 
member.  The  Senator  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  if 
they  have  subcommittees.  They  are  re- 
organizing. They  are  now  giving  sub- 
committees the  authority  to  spread  the 
load  out  just  a  little  bit. 

So  you  are  preparing  apples  and  or- 
anges here,  and  the  Senate  has  to  un- 
derstand that  all  committees  have  not 
been  organized  right,  and  yet,  remem- 
ber that  some  of  the  Republicans  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  for  this  budget.  And  so  I  just 
want  to  say  that  we  have  had  a  mix 
here,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  to  say. 
when  the  Senator  was  criticizing  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  about 
giving  more  staff  to  subcommittees, 
they  do  not  have  subcommittees. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  chairman,  and 
I  would  like  to  respond.  No.  1,  I  think 
they  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
I  commend  them  for  going  to  sub- 
committees and  doing  more  sub- 
committee work.  I  think,  though,  what 
they  ought  to  do,  instead  of  adding 
more  staff  on  what  they  already  had. 
they  ought  to  look  at  maybe  dividing 
up  some  of  the  slots,  not  necessarily 
the  people  that  they  had  for  the  full 
committee,  down  to  the  subcommittee 
level.  Maybe  they  should  not  have  had 
as  much  increase  below  in  the  sub- 
committees in  the  first  instance. 

I  have  gone  through  this  before  when 
I  was  in  the  other  body.  It  is  not  a  par- 
tisan thing.  Republicans  are  as  guilty 
as  Democrats  quite  often.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  was  not  proud  of  was 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  control. 
I  thought  they  could  have  reduced  staff 
more  than  they  did.  If  we  get  back  con- 
trol, I  am  going  to  be  advocating  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  committee 
staff  slots.  I  know  Republicans  voted 
for  it.  It  is  not  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. This  is  institutional,  and  we 
ought  to  all  say.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, staffs  are  too  big;  they  are  cost- 
ing too  much  money.  Let  us  change. 
Why  do  we  always  have  to  look  at  how 
it  was  done  in  the  past?  We  always 
build  on  whatever  we  had  before,  and 
we  want  more. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
can  remember  going  to  ranking  mem- 
bers on  the  subcommittees,  and  rank- 
ing members  of  the  full  committee  and 
saying,  "Why  in  the  world  are  you  sup- 
porting the  chairman's  request?  You 
are  an  accomplice."  The  Republicans 
always  lose  on  that  anyway.  If  the  ma- 
jority gets  a  S400.000  increase,  the  Re- 
publicans get  $160,000.  You  never  get 
ahead  on  it.  But  is  is  not  Republican 


and  Democrat,  and  it  is  not  the  size  of 
the  money.  It  is  the  principle. 

How  can  we  ever  really  convince  any- 
body we  are  serious  about  controlling 
spending  if  we  do  not  begin  here?  Let 
us  at  least  freeze  every  committee.  I 
will  take  my  share  of  the  lumps.  Of 
course,  that  will  go  from  zero  to  zero 
to  zero,  nothing.  When  I  get  my  oppor- 
tunity, some  day  hopefully,  to  be  in  a 
senior  enough  position  where  I  can  con- 
trol the  numbers,  or  chairman  hope- 
fully some  day,  if  I  do  not  vote  to  con- 
trol, freeze  or  cut  the  staff  numbers,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  remind  me  and 
call  my  hand,  because  I  will  be 
ashamed  of  it,  if  I  am  aware  and  sane 
enough  to  realize  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee inadvertently  misspoke.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  does  have  subcommit- 
tees. There  were  59  meetings  of  the 
subcommittees  last  year,  for  example. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  in  subcommit- 
tee mark  up  bills,  and  I 

Mr.  FORD.  We  do  not  separately  fund 
the  subcommittees. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  clarification.  I  did  not  know  pre- 
cisely how  the  committee  or  sub- 
committees worked  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  have  been  on  a  couple  of  com- 
mittees for  2  years,  and  I  have  not  fig- 
ured cut  how  they  work  either.  I  am 
still  trying  to  figure  out  what  a  lot  of 
the  staff  people  do. 

I  have  read  in  publications  where 
staff  members  are  attending  con- 
ferences in  New  Orleans,  LA,  on  a  sub- 
ject matter  on  which  I  am  supposed  to 
be  tha  ranking  member.  I  did  not  know 
they  were  going  and  what  they  were 
doing  down  there.  We  need  to  tighten 
up  this  ship  a  little,  across  the  board. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  agree  absolutely.  The  Senator 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Herman  Talmadge,  but  I  cannot 
count  the  times  he  got  up  and  said  we 
have  too  many  staff  members  around 
this  pjace.  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of 
half  of  them  and  put  the  Senators  to 
work. 

But  with  reference  to  the  vote  in  the 
committee,  one  Republican  Senator 
voted  against  me.  Another  Senator 
voted  with  me,  and  after  that,  it  did 
not  carry,  and  he  voted  the  other  way. 
That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  Republican 
participation  in  the  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter. One  Senator  who  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber himself^and  I  respect  him,  and  he 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine — wanted  an- 
other staff  member  for  himself  so  that 
he  could  be,  as  he  put  it,  "more  active 
as  a  ranking  member." 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

And  one  other  point  I  want  to  empha- 
size. While  we  are  not  happy  with  the 
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funding  for  some  committees,  particu- 
larly Foreign  Relations,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  some  of  the  committees 
restrained  themselves  and  did  not  ask 
for  any  increase  or  not  very  much  of  an 
increase-^at  least  from  what  I  have 
read — under  pressure  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee;  they  restrained 
themselves  and  showed  that  they  can 
get  by  with  existing  staff  or  very  mini- 
mal increases.  So  this  is  not  an  indict- 
ment across  the  board.  We  need  to  rec- 
ognize that. 

I  just  believe  that  as  we  start  this 
new  session,  and  in  this  time  of  great 
exuberance  about  how  our  men  and 
women  have  performed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  other  things  that  are  hap- 
pening otf  a  very  positive  nature,  we 
ought  to  lead  off  this  year  by  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  tighten  our  own 
belts  firat.  We  should  begin  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  a  bipartisan  way  to 
support  this  effort. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  funding 
that  is  bging  discussed  is  a  very  modest 
increase  for  majority  and  minority  sal- 
aries. This  is  the  first  time  in  over  a 
decade  tihat  the  committee  has  re- 
quested funds  exceeding  the  Rules 
Committee  guidelines.  Such  an  in- 
crease is  justified,  however,  in  view  of 
the  anticipated  sharp  increase  in  the 
committee's  workload  during  the  102d 
Congress. 

For  example,  we  expect  three  major 
arms  control  treaties,  a  maritime 
boundary  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  five  major  human  rights  trea- 
ties, and  much  more.  These  are  all  new 
items  over  and  above  our  regular,  re- 
curring work,  and  there  may  be  even 
more  new  items  depending  on  whatever 
there  is  post-gulf  war  legislation  that 
the  administration  might  submit  to 
the  Congress. 

Existing  staff  resources  would  not 
enable  the  committee  to  act  on  this  ex- 
panded airenda  in  a  timely  and  effec- 
tive manner.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the 
committee  staff  is  exactly  the  same 
size  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  Moreover, 
the  budgiet  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  ranks  near  the  bottom  in 
the  Senate  in  budget  growth  over  the 
past  10  years. 

I  add  here  that  we  are  reorganizing 
the  committee,  and  more  of  the  work  is 
being  delegated  to  the  subcommittees. 
In  the  past,  we  did  not  do  that,  and  I 
think  our  workload  now  requires  a 
change.  I  wish  to  increase  the  respon- 
sibility and  activity  of  the  subcommit- 
tees themselves  under  their  chairmen. 

Finally,  this  increase  was  approved 
in  the  Rules  Committee  on  a  9-to-l 
vote,  not  counting  two  proxies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  nine. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recogrnition? 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  that 
we  discussed  a  time  agreement  earlier, 
and  he  thought  we  might  get  by  better 
with  not  having  a  time  agreement.  So 
we  have  gone  almost  an  hour  on  this 
amendment,  and  we  were  almost  agree- 
able. It  looks  like  it  might  go  beyond 
that.  So  trying  to  be  a  good  soldier 
here,  I  would  like  to  see  if  we  could 
find  a  time  agreement  that  would  be 
amenable  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  1  inquire 
if  staff  or  any  Senator  knows  whether 
any  other  Senator  on  this  side  needs 
time? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  not  ask  the  staff. 
They  probably  should  not  be  given  that 
much  resix)nsibility. 

Mr.  HELMS.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
only  other  way  we  have  to  take  tele- 
phone calls  is  from  the  staff  that  we 
have  and  people  answering  the  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

At  the  moment,  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  minute  to  respond 
to  the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  make  several  observa- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  deserves  a 
special  note  of  recognition.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  committees  in  the  last  dec- 
ade which  has  never  asked  for  a  single 
nickel  of  any  increase  in  spending. 

To  say  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  parsimonious  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  when  it  comes  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  an  un- 
derstatement. In  fact,  this  year  alone, 
but  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
committe,  the  committee  would  be  re- 
turning in  excess  of  $800,000  in  taxpayer 
money  to  the  budget.  But  because  we 
are  in  a  transition  phase  here  in  reor- 
ganizing the  committee,  the  decision 
was  made  to  use  some  of  those  dollars 
that  would  otherwise  be  coming  back 
as  part  of  the  reorganization  effort.  So 
it  is  really  not  an  increase  at  all,  but 
utilizing  some  of  those  funds  for  the  re- 
organization effort. 

The  chairman,  with  over  10  years  on 
this  conrunittee,  with  all  the  work  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 


been  charged  with,  to  not  ask  for  any 
additional  funds  whatsoever,  I  think 
deserves  commendation. 

We  hear  people  speak  all  the  time, 
committee  after  committee,  coming  in 
year  after  year  asking  for  increases. 
That  charge  has  I  suppose  a  certain  de- 
gree of  legitimacy  in  some  cases.  But  if 
an  amendment  would  be  offered  and 
target  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee with  that  argument  one  need  only 
look  at  the  record  over  the  last  decade 
and  one  would  have  to  conclude  that 
argument  regarding  this  committee  is 
just  not  valid. 

For  10  years  not  a  single  nickel  in- 
crease in  funding  and  wanting  to  turn 
back  almost  51  million  in  resources  I 
think  is,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  com- 
mendable, and  it  speaks  highly  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  view  about  spending. 

I  point  out  this:  In  that  same 
turnback,  if  you  will,  of  dollars,  the 
$800,000,  the  majority  would  be  turning 
back  some  $740,000,  if  my  numbers  are 
correct,  and  I  may  be  off  a  little  bit, 
but  roughly  $740,000,  and  the  minority 
is  turning  back  W6,000.  So,  by  compari- 
son here,  and  on  this  committee,  the 
majority  of  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Pell  has  been  far  more  careful  about 
taxpayer  money. 

I  note  further  that  up  until  now  the 
staffing  of  subcommittees  or  the  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  been  the  prerogative  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. That  is  not  unique.  There  are  a 
number  of  committees  that  do  it  that 
way.  So  to  suggest  somehow  this  is 
spending  that  is  being  squandered  by 
individual  members  of  the  committee 
is  really  not  the  case. 

Every  single  member  of  the  minority 
staff  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  hired  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  or  the  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator LUGAR  has  no  staff  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  MiKUL- 
SKi  has  no  staff.  Senator  Kassebaum 
has  no  staff.  Each  and  every  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee minority  staff  is  hired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  member,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

That  is  $740,000  for  the  staff  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carofina,  of 
which  he  turned  back  $36,000. 

Senator  Pell,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  operating  basically  under 
the  same  procedures,  returns  some 
$820,000. 

We  are  now  changing  a  bit  of  that. 
There  will  be  subcommittee  taking  on 
individual  members,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  some  subcommittees,  not  all  of 
them  additional  staff.  And  to  do  that 
we  are  utilizing  some  of  the  funds  we 
would  otherwise  be  turning  back. 

Our  hope,  I  think — and  I  do  not  want 
to  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  all — our 


hope  is  to  be  able  to  absorb  those  addi- 
tional people  through  a  process  of  at- 
trition over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
People  might  otherwise  be  retiring  or 
there  will  be  changes.  So  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  come  back  to  the  Roles  Com- 
mittee in  2  years'  time  and  not  nec- 
essarily need  additional  funds  at  all. 

That  is  our  hope  and  I  think  the  hope 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
it  would  be  the  hope  of  this  Member. 

So  while  this  particular  amendment 
may  have  some  merit  when  it  comes  to 
other  committees,  it  is  inappropriate 
when  it  comes  to  this  committee.  This 
committee  has  not  asked  for  an  in- 
crease, has  returned  funding,  and  is 
trying  really  to  reorganize  the  commit- 
tee in  a  way  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out  will  suit  the  demands  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

So  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  doing 
just  what  ought  to  be  done  by  other 
committees  and  he  and  the  committee 
ought  not  to  be  penalized  for  having 
been  that  careful  with  taxpayer  money. 

I  would  hope  when  the  time  comes 
for  voting  on  this  amendment  that  our 
colleagues  will  look  at  the  record  of 
this  committee,  would  look  at  what 
Senator  Pell  has  said  about  the  orga- 
nization of  the  committee  so  that  we 
might  meet  the  challenges  in  this  com- 
ing Congress,  and  reject  this  amend- 
ment as  being  patently  unfair  and  dis- 
regarding the  history  of  this  commit- 
tee over  the  past  decade. 

I  also  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  his  leadership 
overall  on  these  questions,  but  particu- 
larly on  this  one  as  well,  and  for  Sen- 
ator McCONNELL  and  other  members  of 
the  minority  of  the  Rules  Committee 
who  overwhelmingly  rejected  this  very 
amendment.  This  was  not  a  close  call 
in  the  Rules  Committee.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

So  for  Members  who  want  to  look  at 
that  record  and  discuss  this  issue  with 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
fore the  vote,  I  am  sure  all  will  be  will- 
ing to  do  so. 

Again  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  his  leadership, 
being  creative  under  difficult  times  in 
managing  this  kind  of  problem. 

This  is  the  sort  of  issue  that  lends  it- 
self to  some  pretty  petty  demagoguery 
if  one  wants  to  engage  in  it  here  be- 
cause it  is  an  internal  matter  of  the 
Senate  and  sometimes  gets  lost  by  con- 
stituents as  to  what  these  resour'.^s 
are  used  for.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  certainly  his  constituents 
in  Rhode  Island  and  people  across  this 
country  ought  to  know  that  this  chair- 
man of  this  committee  has  led  it  in  a 
most  fastidious  fashion  and  has  been 
extremely  careful  and  judicious  with 
taxpayer  money,  at  the  same  time  I 
think  producing  a  very  good  product 
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out  of  that  conunittee  over  the  last 
decade,  countless  treaties,  nominations 
of  ambassadors,  authorizations  of  var- 
ious kinds,  and  resolutions  that  come 
out  of  that  conunittee. 

Having  done  so  without  asking  this 
body  to  spend  any  additional  money 
deserves  I  think  commendation  of 
every  single  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  other 
principals.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
there  be  45  minutes  on  this  amendment 
and  that  45  minutes  be  equally  divided 
on  the  Helms  amendment  No.  16.  and 
the  time  be  equally  controlled  and  di- 
vided between  the  managers  or  their 
designees,  and  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  the  Helms  amendment;  that 
when  all  time  is  used  or  yielded  back, 
then  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  Helms 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I*resident,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  hope  we  get  in  a  position  to 
3rleld  back  time,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  we  can. 

What  was  the  question  of  the  Senator 
firom  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  objection.  But 
I  believe  you  left  out  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  FORD.  They  prefer  not  to  have  it 
in  the  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
You  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
we  are  going  to  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  make  one  thing 
clear?  My  able  staff  instructs  me — and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  wrong  about  most 
staff  members— that  that  should  in- 
clude "to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  the  Helms  amendment." 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  mean  the  Senator 
may  move  to  table? 

Mr.  FORD.  Maybe. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suincient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Now  I  have  a  few  minutes 
that  I  wish  to  use  to  speak.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to 
speak? 

I  would  like  to  have  a  few  minutes  on 
the  amendment,  also.  So  I  would  just 
like  to  try  to  work  it  out  here,  if  I 
could. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Leahy  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  520  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  asking  for  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  want  to  have 
some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  yielding.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  in  this  debate  on  the 
funding  resolution,  Mr.  President,  has 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  it  is  appro- 
priate for  this  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  have  such  an  increase 
made  available  to  it  when  we  are  try- 
ing our  best  to  comply  with  the  budget 
agreement  that  was  enacted  last  year. 
Members  of  Congress  worked  very,  very 
hard  with  the  administration  to  out- 
line spending  restraints  that  would  be 
in  effect  over  a  period  of  time  so  that 
greater  control  could  be  exercised  over 
the  budget,  the  process,  reducing  the 
deficit,  and  trying  to  make  sure  that 
we  create  an  opportunity  for  our  econ- 
omy to  grow  again,  to  create  jobs. 

I  know  the  work  of  this  committee  is 
important,  but  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
important  enough  to  justify  the  kind  of 
increase  in  allocation  that  is  being  re- 
quested under  the  resolution  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  know  the 
committee  has  very  competent  and 
able  staff  members  who  work  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  and  the  jurisdictional 
responsibility  of  the  committee.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  that. 

It  does  make  me  wonder,  though, 
whether  this  is  going  to  be  an  increase 
that  will  improve  the  understanding  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  might  have,  if  the  extra 
funds  were  available  to  them,  suported 
the  administration  policies  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf?  I  do  not  know  and  I  wonder 
whether  it  would  have  had  that  effect 
or  not. 

If  these  additional  funds  are  going  to 
be  used  for  simply  partisan  purposes  in 
that  committee  to  possibly  undercut 
the  policies  of  this  administration, 
then  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  increase. 
I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  those 
who  would  defend  the  use  of  the  funds 
and  say  to  the  Senate  that  is  not  the 
purpose.  When  we  look  at  some  of  the 
actions  of  this  committee  in  the  recent 
past,  particularly  on  the  majority  side, 
we  wonder  sometimes  whether  or  not 
they  are  undermining  or  opposing  the 
administration  on  partisan  grounds  or 
not.  It  is  a  question  I  think  that  at 
least  arises. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  look  very 
carefully  at  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  North  Carolina.  I  am  going 
to  support  it,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  is  he  the 
designee  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  not  really,  but  I 
can  check  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  failed  to  charge  the 
Senator's  time  to  his.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  used  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  be 
charged  to  Mr.  Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  fine,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Will  he 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  circumstances, 
there  has  to  be  time  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator by  the  manager  of  this  amend- 
ment. How  much  time  does  he  wish  to 
have? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be 
yielded  5  minutes  from  the  time  of 
Senator  Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  might  be 
helpful  in  making  a  decision  on  the 
Helms  amendment  for  Members  of  this 
body  to  understand  some  of  the  back- 
ground with  regard  to  congressional 
staff.  The  fact  is  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  to  be  competitive  in  this  world 
and  that  competition,  that  competi- 
tiveness, that  ability  to  make  products 
and  services  compete  in  a  world  mar- 
ket, exteaids  not  only  to  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  this  country  with 
their  hands,  but  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation  who  provide  services. 

The  fact  is  that  competitive  drive 
has  to  extend  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  does,  for  an  obvi- 
ous reason:  Because  we  end  up  being 
major  spenders  of  the  public  money. 
But  I  think  it  has  to  extend  to  this 
body  for  another  reason  as  well.  We  set 
an  example  In  this  body  with  regard  to 
how  competitive  our  Nation  is  going  to 
be  and  we  set  an  example  for  this  Gov- 
ernment of  what  kind  of  care  and  effi- 
ciency we  are  going  to  insist  on  in  the 
way  we  perform  our  services. 

I  think  most  Members  would  be 
shocked  to  see  the  comi>arative  num- 
bers of  staff  that  exist  for  deliberate 
legislative  bodies  around  the  world. 
Mr.    Preiident,    the    reality    is    that 
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America  is  No.  1.  We  are  not  only  No. 
1  in  the  Persian  Gulf  this  morning,  but 
we  are  No.  1  in  terms  of  bureaucracy 
and  staff  as  well,  and  it  is  a  record  that 
does  not  make  us  as  proud. 

The  Legislative  Studies  Quarterly 
said  it  pretty  well  in  1981,  the  last 
study  they  have  printed  on  the  subject. 
At  that  time,  they  noted  that  America 
had  the  biggest  staff  for  their  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world.  At  that  time, 
23,525  staff  members  for  Congress.  What 
is  significant  about  that?  It  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  was  No.  1  In  the  world. 
It  was  the  biggest  staff  for  any  delib- 
erative body  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
was  30  times  the  staff  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  It  was  13 
times  the  staff  of  France,  both  the  na- 
tional assembly  and  the  French  Senate 
combined.  It  was  16  times  what  the  Re- 
public of  Germany  had.  The  fact  was  at 
that  time,  it  was  10  times  as  big  as 
what  any  country  in  the  world  had. 

What  does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean 
we  are  more  deliberative?  Probably. 
But  it  also  means  we  have  allowed  a 
staff,  primarily  selected  not  on  merit 
but  on  a  patronage  basis,  to  become  an 
Integral  part  of  our  elected  process  and 
our  deliberative  process. 

The  reality  is  this  Nation  has  a  huge 
staff  as  compared  to  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Now,  what  has  happened  In  the 
meantime?  We  went  from  a  position 
where  we  had  a  staff  vastly  larger  than 
any  nation  in  the  world  in  1981.  The 
latest  figures  we  have  are  1987.  Staff 
has  not  gone  down.  It  has  gone  up.  It 
has  gone  up  from  23.500-and-some  up  to 
31,995. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  amendment 
we  are  debating.  Staff  on  committees  is 
only  1,200,  and  so  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  his  office,  my  office,  and  oth- 
ers. We  are  talking  about  committees 
now.  There  are  a  little  over  1,200  staff- 
ers for  all  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  would  not  in- 
clude this  amendment  on  this  resolu- 
tion for  committee  funding  in  the  over- 
all to  make  it  appear  that  we  have 
23.000  staff  members.  We  do  not.  I 
imagine  the  Senator  is  including  the 
House  and  everything  else.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  refer  in  his  remarks  to 
this  resolution  so  we  can  kind  of  keep 
it  in  context. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  from  Kentucky 
for  his  observation.  His  point  is  exactly 
right.  This  resolution  deals  with  Sen- 
ate staff.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
whole  Congress. 

Let  me  point  out  that  figure,  though. 
That  figure  is  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  It  is  an  entirely  ac- 
curate figure  and  it  is  a  figure  of  the 
total  staff. 


I  must  say  at  least  from  this  Sen- 
ator's point  of  view  that  we  cannot 
talk  about  increasing  staff  in  this  body 
without  looking  at  the  entire  staff  that 
we  have  available  to  us,  that  is  on  our 
payroll. 

The  tendency  to  expand  patronage 
staff  is  an  indication  of  our  willingness 
to  spend  taxpayers'  money  on  our  own 
personal  staff.  So  are  we  dealing  with  a 
portion  of  the  staff  that  belongs  to 
Congress?  Absolutely.  Does  it  affect 
the  number  of  people  who  work  for  us? 
Of  course  it  does.  That  is  why  I  believe 
those  figures  are  relevant. 

We  have  to  look,  I  believe,  in  deter- 
mining whether  our  staff  is  adequate  or 
not  at  the  entire  mix.  Do  the  people 
who  work  in  the  other  areas  besides 
Senate  staff  end  up  having  an  Influence 
on  the  resources  that  are  available  to 
us?  I  believe  they  do.  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple who  do  research  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  staff  or  the  Members  is  part 
of  that  parcel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  According  to  the  vital 
statistics  on  Congress,  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  1989-90  Indicates,  we 
have  the  biggest  staff  in  the  world.  It 
also  indicates 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  simply  would  add  that  today  we 
still  have  the  biggest  staff  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  but  we  are  not  just 
the  gold  medal  winners  in  terms  of  pa- 
tronage staff  and  staff  overall.  We  are 
nine  times  bigger  than  the  silver  medal 
winner,  Canada.  No.  2,  which  has  fewer 
than  3,500  employees.  We  are  more  than 
nine  times  bigger  than  No.  2. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
today  addresses  the  question  of  in- 
creases in  staff.  If  the  Members  of  this 
body  can  honestly  say,  knowing  that 
we  have  nine  times  as  many  staff  mem- 
bers that  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  for  their  deliberative  body, 
we  need  more,  and  tell  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  they  have  to  go  out  and 
work  longer  and  harder  and  pay  more 
taxes  because  we  do  not  have  enough 
staff,  they  have  an  unusual  ability  to 
talk  with  their  constituents. 

I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  do.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senator  from  Montana  be  recog- 


nized for  3  minutes,  and  that  it  be 
taken  from  the  time  given  to  Mr. 
Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  committee  funding  resolu- 
tion because  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  American  people  given  in  last 
year's  budget  agreement. 

It  is  not  the  first  breach  of  faith,  I 
might  add,  but  it  is  the  first  one  on 
which  we  will  be  asked  to  vote — and  I 
intend  to  vote  "no." 

In  public.  Members  of  this  body  are 
telling  their  constituents  that  this  is 
truly  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity— that 
everyone  must  tighten  their  belts  to 
get  this  budget  deficit  under  control. 

Privately,  we  are  slipping  ourselves 
more  money  to  spend  on  our  commit- 
tees and  committee  staff. 

I  chose  the  phrase  "slipping  ourselves 
more  money"  carefully  because  that  is, 
in  fact,  how  this  is  being  done. 

The  Rules  Committee  will  tell  us 
that  this  resolution  only  allows  a  4.6- 
percent  increase  for  1991  and  a  3.9-per- 
cent increase  for  1992  for  all  commit- 
tees. 

What  is  not  being  said — what  will  not 
be  clear  to  the  American  people — is 
that  those  numbers  are  based  on  the 
amount  previously  authorized,  not  the 
amount  actually  spent. 

Once  again,  we  employ  smoke  and 
mirrors  to  hide  our  dastardly  deeds. 
The  smoke  and  mirrors  is  the  Rules 
Conrmiittee  decision  to  allow  Senate 
committees  to  carry  over  surplus  ftinds 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Every  other  Government  agency 
loses  money  that  they  have  not  spent 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  the 
U.S.  Senate  gets  to  use  this  old  money 
and  not  count  it  against  new  spending. 

It  is  as  though  money  not  spent  in 
the  year  to  which  we  designate  it  is 
money  not  spent. 

No  one  says  it  better  than  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  when  he  states  that  the 
American  people  "are  not  going  to 
make  any  distinction  between  old 
money  and  new  money.  I  think  they 
look  at  it  as  their  money." 

Some  people  may  think  that  I  am 
making  a  moimtaln  out  of  a  mole  hill 
here.  After  all.  it  is  only  $50  million  or 
$60  million  a  year. 

But  I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
to  point  out  that  this  money  comes  out 
of  the  same  pool  allocated  for  all  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  budget 
agreement,  domestic  discretionary 
spending  is  capped  at  S200  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $212  billion  in 
outlays  for  the  time  period  we  are  dis- 
cussing today. 

Therefore,  the  more  money  we  spend 
on  our  committee  budgets,  the  less 
money  we  have  to  spend  on  Head  Start. 
WIG,    education,    highways,    drug   en- 
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forcement   and    treatment,    and 
worthwhile  domestic  priorities. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  sure  Con- 
gress stays  within  our  funding  caps — I 
would  have  made  them  even  lower  to 
force  true  deficit  reduction — but  none- 
theless the  caps  are  there  to  serve  a 
purpose. 

They  force  Congress  to  prioritize. 
And  I  for  one  do  not  think  that  spend- 
ing for  more  committee  staff  is  as  high 
of  a  priority  as  the  well-being  of  our 
children  or  the  condition  of  our  high- 
way infrastructure. 

That  is  why  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  every  other  Govern- 
ment agency,  when  it  comes  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  it  has  some  money  left 
over,  loses  that  money,  all  except  those 
committees  and  committee  staff,  when 
they  come  in  the  black,  they  get  to  re- 
tain that  money.  I  think  the  distin- 
gruished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
put  it  pretty  well  the  other  day:  They 
call  that  old  money  and  they  mix  it 
with  the  new  money  and  that  gives 
them  a  little  more  than  what  we  were 
originally  allocated.  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  that.  I  would  quote 
from  Senator  Helms  from  North  Caro- 
lina. He  says  that,  "The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  old  money  and  new 
money.  I  think  they  look  at  it  as  their 
money." 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  true.  We 
have  caps  and  those  caps  were  put  in 
the  budget  agreement  for  a  purpose. 
That  would  make  us  prioritize  the  dol- 
lars that  we  spend.  I  think  the  money 
we  spend  here  on  this  staff,  some  of  it 
needed,  some  of  it  not  needed,  is  very 
obviously  not  needed.  It  takes  away 
from  other  programs  we  should  be 
funding;  like  WIC.  like  education,  like 
highways,  and  the  infrastructure  that 
serves  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
take  a  good  close  look  on  who  they 
have  working  on  the  staffs  and  do  they 
really  need  the  money,  because  I  for 
one  think  the  caps  are  good.  They  were 
placed  there  for  a  reason.  They  were 
placed  there  to  prioritize,  and  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  our  own  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  the  workings  of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  find  myself  in  a  position 
of  defending  each  separate  committee. 
I  do  not  particularly  like  that,  but  it  is 
my  job  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  it. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  ranking  member  of  Agriculture,  he 
objected  to  that  funding.  Now  he  is 
ranking  member  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  he  is  objecting  to  that  funding. 

It  was  carried  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
the     Foreign     Relations     Committee, 
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Democrats  and  Republicans  voted  for 
it.  We  had  Foreign  Relations  members, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  on 
the  Rules  Committee  and  they  voted 
for  this  particular  allocation. 

We  have  been  hearing  about  spending 
a  lot  today.  The  point  we  have  made  in 
this  resolution  is  that  the  chairmen 
have  not  spent.  They  have  a  surplus, 
and  we  are  using  that  surplus,  not  to 
use  the  money  that  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  committees.  So  in  the- 
ory we  are  saving.  We  are  funding  com- 
mittees and  as  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  they  will  spend  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado comes  up  with  all  these  big  fig- 
ures. He  forgot  to  look  at  the  chart,  be- 
cause for  the  last  6  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  we  have  been 
static,  just  having  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

That  is  it.  WTien  you  start  including 
the  House,  the  Senator  knows  more 
about  the  House  than  I  do.  They  are 
going  up  67  percent.  We  are  over  here 
about  less  than  4  percent.  Let  us  not 
start  comparing  this  body  with  that 
body.  We  will  take  care  of  our  own  and 
let  the  House  take  care  of  theirs. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  have  read  the  com- 
mittee's documents,  the  report  of  this 
committee  shows  a  14.2-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  staff,  from  89 
to  91.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  have  a  percent- 
age increase.  But  we  are  going  up  new 
positions,  36  total,  from  29  permanent, 
7  temporary  for  25  committees. 

Mr.  BROWN.  My  understanding  is  the 
89  as  the  base,  it  is  a  total  of  14.2  per- 
cent, from  89  to  91. 

I  think  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  know  what  30 
members  of  1.203  might  be.  That  does 
not  sound  like  14  percent  to  me.  It 
soundB  like  under  10  percent. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  calculation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Take  10  percent  of  the 
staffers.  That  is  120.  We  only  increased 
it  36.  That  makes  it  somewhat  less. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  are  saying  ev- 
erybody is  trying  to  tell  somebody  how 
to  run  the  committee  they  are  not  on. 
Everybody  is  arguing  here,  basically, 
except  one  today  is  not  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Then  they  come 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  tell  me  how  to 
organize  my  office.  That  is  my  business 
and  I  will  take  that  to  the  citizens  next 
year.  They  may  like  it,  they  may  not. 

I  have  turned  back  money  every 
year,  maybe  with  the  exception  of  1, 
for  16  years.  I  have  turned  back  money 
out  of  my  office.  Some  years  are  better 
than  others.  But  I  have  turned  back  my 
own.  That  is  my  responsibility,  and  I 
take  It  very  seriously  without  some- 
body else  trying  to  tell  me  and  con- 
demn me  how  to  run  my  office. 
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So  we  have  gone  astray  here.  We  had 
a  little  narrow  resolution  as  it  related 
to  funding  committees.  Now  this  little 
circle  ha«  begun  to  expand.  Now  we  are 
saying  there  are  20  some  odd  thousand 
staff  people  around.  We  are  talking 
about  l,aoo  here.  The  office  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  included  in  this. 
We  will  see  how  much  you  turn  back  at 
the  end  of  your  year.  Think  about  that. 
But  we  \yill  watch  that  very  closely. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
saved  $800,000,  and  did  a  good  job. 
There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  now  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a  lot  of  things  to  be 
done.  You  have  to  remember  that  one- 
third  of  this  increase  goes  to  the  mi- 
nority. We  are  very  clear  about  that. 
There  ha«  never  been  a  complaint  from 
the  ranking  member  as  it  relates  to  the 
amount  of  money  given  to  him. 

So  let  us  start  being  fair  instead  of 
using  deanagoguery  around  here.  We 
have  continued  to  hold  the  conrmiittees 
down.  We  have  done  a  good  job  of  it. 
We  have  cut  them  to  the  bone.  When 
we  start  easing  up  a  little  bit,  then 
that  is  too  much. 

We  have  a  little  gimmick  in  there — if 
you  want  to  call  it  that— a  little  way  of 
trying  to  help  the  committee  chairmen 
be  frugal.  We  say  whatever  money  you 
save,  yoa  get  to  keep  50  percent  of  it, 
and  none  reoccurring — better  comput- 
ers to  make  your  committee  more  effi- 
cient. That  is  an  incentive  to  save. 

We  have  tried  awful  hard,  but  yet  it 
looks  like  the  Rules  Committee  wants 
to  be  condemned.  You  have  the  ranking 
members  on  both  sides  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  am  talking  about  leadership.  The 
Republican  leader  is  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. We  only  had  one  vote  against 
the  Foreign  Relations  budget.  All  the 
Republicans  voted  for  it. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  get  so 
worked  up  when  we  have  practically 
unanimous  consent  as  it  relates  to 
what  we  have  done.  I  get  a  little  ex- 
cited. Maybe  I  should  not.  But  I  take 
my  job  here  seriously.  We  have  done  a 
good  job  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

One  thing  we  have  to  look  at  very 
closely— why  not  get  up  here  and  con- 
demn the  Armed  Services  Committee? 
We  gave  them  a  little  bit  more.  Why  do 
you  not  condemn  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee? We  gave  them  a  little  bit  more.  We 
looked  at  the  problems  that  we  think 
we  will  face  in  the  next  2  years.  And  we 
tried  to  give  our  colleagues  the  amount 
of  staff  that  is  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  need. 

You  think  the  pressure  is  not  going 
to  be  on  us?  Times  are  not  good  out 
there  economically.  You  find  in  your 
offices  more  and  more  people  are  call- 
ing, more  and  more  people  want  things, 
and  more  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

So  if  you  are  going  to  look  at  the 
conrmiittees,  look  at  how  they  are 
going  to  spend  the  money  and  how  they 
have  agreed  to. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  if  you 
cannot  say  "no"  to  this  one.  you  can- 
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not  say  "no"  to  the  lobbyists.  Well,  the 
easiest  thing  I  have  to  do  around  here 
is  say  "no"  to  the  lobbyists.  That  is 
easy  unless  it  comes  from  back  home.  I 
am  with  them.  I  listen  to  my  people 
back  home.  So  if  my  people  do  not  tell 
me,  I  do  not  say  "yes"  to  anybody. 

So  if  you  cannot  say  no  to  lobbyists 
over  this  piece  of  legislation,  I  want  Lo 
tell  you  that  is  a  mistake  as  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned. 

But  I  am  very  concerned  that  we 
begin  to  criticize  our  colleagues  be- 
cause every  chairman  and  every  rank- 
ing member  came  before  that  commit- 
tee and  asked  for  so  much  money.  We 
did  not  give  everything  they  wanted. 
We  took  $150,000,  $250,000  out  of  their 
request.  We  tried  to  figure  out  a  way  so 
we  would  not  spend  additional  appro- 
priated money. 

So  here  we  go.  I  am  willing  to  defend 
it.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  heat  on  this 
one.  I  think  we  are  absolutely  correct 
in  what  we  have  done. 

Some  people  will  volunteer  to  criti- 
cize for  no  pay  at  all.  So  let  us  watch 
out  how  this  thing  might  come  back  to 
haunt  some  of  these  people  that  may 
want  something  one  of  these  days. 

One  thing  I  want  you  to  be  sure 
about  is  that  the  increased  cost  is  di- 
vided. That  division  is  there  and  the 
fairness  is  there.  There  has  never  been 
any  question  about  being  unfair  about 
the  funding  on  the  committees — not  a 
one — because  we  asked  that  from  every 
committee.  Everybody  was  satisfied  as 
it  related  to  funding,  satisfied  as  it  re- 
lates to  rooms,  space.  Sure,  we  do  not 
have  enough  space.  But  instead  of  hav- 
ing 148  square  feet  per  employee,  they 
want  198.  We  do  not  have  it.  So  we  are 
not  going  to  give  it.  That  was  an  easy 
no. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  Senators  want  to  speak.  I 
am  getting  ready  to  yield  back  my 
time.  If  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  here — or  does  the  Senator  have 
the  authority  to  yield  back  time? 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
and  that  the  time  I  use  be  charged  to 
the  time  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  May  I  inquire  as  to 
how  much  time  remains  under  the 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  7  minutes 
and  50  seconds. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  authorized  to  state  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  proceeding  to  a  vote  on 
this  amendment,  and  the  time  he  yield- 
ed back.  I  am  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  \he  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
manager  on  this  side,  to  say  that. 

Before  yielding  back  though,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT]  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  the  Helms 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  I  am  prepared,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  to  yield 
back  the  time  and  proceed  to  a  vote  if 
that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  agreeable  with  me.  I 
want  to  make  one  final  point  if  it  is  all 
right  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Since  1981,  if  we  had  just  allowed  in- 
flation for  each  of  our  Senate  commit- 
tees— just  the  rate  of  inflation  for  each 
of  our  committees — we  would  be  spend- 
ing almost  approximately  $5  million 
more  than  we  are  requesting  today, 
just  to  give  you  the  rate  of  inflation 
from  1981.  Since  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  to  today,  we  would  be  giv- 
ing $5  million  more. 

So  these  figures  clearly  indicate  the 
committees'  budgets  have  not  even 
kept  pace  with  inflation.  So  I  think 
that  speaks  well. 

If  the  Senator  is  ready  to  yield  back. 
I  will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  time  allocated  to  Senator  Helms 
on  this  side  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Seymour]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  17  Leg.] 
YEAS— 55 


Adajns 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Akaka 

EXOD 

Kennedy 

Baucus 

Ford 

Kerrey 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Kerry 

BideD 

Gore 

Kohl 

BinKamaii 

Graham 

Leahy 

Boren 

Harkin 

Levin 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Liebennan 

Brj-an 

HeHin 

McConnell 

Burdick 

Holllnrs 

Metzenbauin 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Mikulski 

Daschle 

JefTords 

Mitchell 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Robb 

Simon 

Packwocxl 

Rockefeller 

Sterens 

Pell 

Sanford 

Warner 

Pryor 

Sarbanes 

Wlrth 

Reld 

Sawer 

Riegle 

Shelby 

NAYS— 11 

Bond 

Dole 

Lagu 

Bradley 

Domenici 

Mack 

Brown 

Durenberfer 

MorkowUl 

Bumpers 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Bums 

Glenn 

Prealer 

Chafee 

Gorton 

Roth 

Coats 

Gramm 

Radman 

Cochran 

Grassley 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Hatch 

Smith 

Conrad 

Heinz 

Specter 

Cral^ 

Helms 

Synmia 

DAmato 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

WaUop 

Dixon 

Lott 

NOTVOTING-4 

Cranston 

Seymour 

Wellstone 

.McCain 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD).  The  question  now  occurs  on 
amendment  No.  15,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent,  since  the  time  has  run 
on  this  particular  amendment,  that  we 
be  given  an  additional  5  minutes  in 
order  to  offer  the  substitute  that  has 
been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  17  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  IS 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Senate  committees  should  provide  in- 
formation to  facilitate  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  between  the 
States) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  earlier  was  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
committees  should  provide  information 
to  facilitate  the  equitable  distribution 
of  Federal  funds  between  the  States. 
What  we  did,  rather  than  put  the  onus 
on  the  committees,  we  put  it  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  furnish  that,  and  it 
would  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  system  or  delay.  So  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  and  I  have  agreed  on 
this,  and  I  now  send  a  substitute  to  the 
desk  for  the  Smith  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PORO], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Smith,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  17  to  amendment  No. 
15. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  languag-e  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    .STATE  EQUITY. 

(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  the  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  among  States  is  an  important 
public  policy  consideration; 

(2)  that  the  Senate  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  consider  legislation  with  inad- 
equate information  about  the  fiscal  impact 
of  that  legislation  on  the  various  States;  and 

(3)  that  a  State-by-State  breakdown  of  the 
disposition  of  funds  under  pending  authoriza- 
tions would  greatly  assist  the  Senate  in  per- 
formance of  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  or  agency  administering  or  pro- 
posed to  administer  legislation  making  an 
authorization  or  reauthorization  of  any  pro- 
gram where  funds  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  for  distribution  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  make  available  to  the  Senate 
an  enumeration  of  funds  received  by  each 
State  under  such  program  in  the  most  recent 
available  fiscal  year  or.  in  the  case  of  a  new 
program  and  where  practicable,  an  enumera- 
tion of  funds  which  would  be  available  to 
each  State  under  such  program. 

(c)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration no  later  than  May  15,  1991,  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  most  practicable  means 
of  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  my  friend  if  he 
would  like  a  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  accommodation  in  this  matter,  and 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  approved.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  working  with 
me  on  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  17. 

The  amendment  (No.  17)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  amendment  No. 
15,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  15),  as  amended. 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ready  to  go  with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
firom  Kentucky,   my  understanding  is 
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that  the  time  agreement  would  be  not 
more  than  a  half  hour,  equally  divided, 
and  that  agreement  would  involve  an 
acquiescence  in  a  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  30  minutes  on  the  Brown 
amendment,  equally  divided  and  under 
the  control  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  or  our 
designees,  and  there  be  no  amendments 
in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

.■AMENDMENT  NO.  18 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  18. 

Mr.  BROWTS'.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
That   this   resolution   may   be   cited   as   the 
"Omnibus    Committee    Funding    Resolution 
for  199a  and  1992". 

.\GGREGATE  .AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  la)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  "the  Senate,  and  under  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing resolutions  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
authorized  for  the  period  March  1,  1991, 
through  February  29,  1992,  in  the  aggregate 
of  $54,433,572,  and  for  the  period  March  1, 
1992,  through  February  28,  1993.  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  $56,569,485  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution,  for  all  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  .■Affairs. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  sub- 
section I  a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  29,  1992.  and  February  28,  1993,  re- 
spectiTely. 

ic)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  (1)  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  committee  who  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate,  or  (2)  for  the  payment  of  telecommuni- 
cations expenses  provided  by  the  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  of  Arms,  United  States  Senate, 
Department  of  Telecommunications,  or  (3) 
for  the  payment  of  stationery  supplies  pur- 
chased through  the  Keeper  of  Stationery. 
United  States  Senate,  or  (4)  for  payments  to 
the  PoBtmaster,  United  States  Senate,  or  (5) 
for  the  payment  of  metered  charges  on  copy- 
ing equipment  provided  by  the  Office  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  United 
States  Senate. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  agency  contributions  relat- 
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ed  to  the i compensation  of  employees  of  the 
committees  from  March  1.  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations.". 

COMMrrrtE  on  agriculture,  NUTRmON.  AND 
FORESTRY 
Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Sepate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  StancSng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry is  authorized  from  March  1,  1991, 
through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992, 
through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned anfl  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimborsable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  undfr  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,981,783,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  ser^'ices  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  88,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,054,457, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  inflividual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amendekl),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures speaified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

coiiMnTEE  ON  appropriations 
Sec.  4.  (ja)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  pBragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1B91.  through  February  29,  1992.  and 
March  1,  1992.  through  February  28,  1993,  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,879,959,  Of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$160,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
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to  exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  througrh 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,058,867, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  Investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,900,029,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,018,641, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(i) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1991, 
through  February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992. 
through  February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Govermnent  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,721,304,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,832,878. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUIXJET 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1991,  through  February  29.  1992,  and  March 
1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,382,402,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i;  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,521,080, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMrrTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 


the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  trom  March  1.  1991. 
through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992. 
through  February  28.  1993.  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  fix)m  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  relmburaable.  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,769,571,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$14,572  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $12,400  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

ic)  For  the  period  March  I.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,924,123, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $14,572 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$12,400  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  a02(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMfTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  fi^m  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,727,832.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  jwriod  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  contmittee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,839,673, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
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the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
Of  the  Senate,  ir  ?ccordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable. 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,701,485.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S8.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion a02(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed S2.0aO  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,804,715. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mitt«e  on  Finance  is  authorized  from  March 
1.  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and  March 
1,  1992.  through  February  28,  1993.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  oi  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agencv. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,929,442.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 


IC)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,027,500, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  tc  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  3uch  Act). 

COMMriTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

SEC.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ing*, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29, 
1993.  and  March  1.  1992,  through  February  28, 
1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(tji  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,774,561.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(O)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,888,318, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  tiie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNME.VTAL  AFFAIRS 

SEC.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  Che  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  (Governmental  Affairs  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992.  th:  nugh  February  28, 

1993.  in  its  discretion  il)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contin'.'e-t  fand  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
buraable.  or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,    under   this   section    shall    not   exceed 
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$5,056,6|»5,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$49,326  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  Bervlces  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organisations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 208(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  tihis  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,263,926. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $49,326 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
service*  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(d)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate — 

(A)  tbe  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government  In- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corruption,  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  the  improper  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government  of- 
ficials and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  compa- 
nies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
businesB  with  the  Government;  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, oompanies,  or  individuals  or  other  en- 
tities \»ith  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies and  its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  tile  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  order  to  protect  such  interests 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices  or 
activities: 

(C)  organized  criminal  activities  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions  and 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation Is  being  made,  and  further,  to  study 
and  investigate  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminaJ  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
businesa  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations Df  organized  crime  in  interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  practices  or  activities; 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety;  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  investment  fraud  schemes,  commod- 
ity and  security  fraud,  computer  fraud,  and 
the  use  of  offshore  banking  and  corporate  fa- 
cilities to  carry  out  criminal  objectives; 

(E)  tie  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations 6f  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 
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(i)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(11)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge  and  talents; 

(lii)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relations  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organizations  principally 
concerned  with  national  security  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(Iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships; 

(F)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(i)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(iil)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(Iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(v)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(vi)  the  management  of  tax.  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(vili)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entitles; 

(Ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(x)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xil)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
particular  references  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corjxjration,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  is 
authorized.  In  its,  his,  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(B)  to  hold  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recess,  and 


adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (D)  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  (E)  to  take  testimony, 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or,  in 
the  case  of  staff  members  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, by  deposition  In  accordance  with 
the  Committee  Rules  of  Procedure. 

(4)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittee 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  66  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred First  Congress,  second  session,  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  Is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991.  through  February  29.  1992.  and 
March  1.  1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  exi)enses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,979,958.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$40,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,171,893. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $40,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  ag-ency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.    under   this   section   shall   not   exceed 


$5,293,756,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,900  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,510,800, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,900  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

committee  on  rules  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  16.  <a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  ag-ency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,459,163.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(C)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,518,989, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  this  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  Investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992.  and 
March  1.  1992,  through  February  28.  1993,  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  trom 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  a««n- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
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1902.  under  tbis  section  shall  not  exceed 
Sl,M7,10e.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
SO.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organliatlons  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 20B(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed SS.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,090,039. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
a02(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
13,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  Investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized 
from   March  1,   1991,   through   February   29. 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28. 

1993,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,195,204,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,244,208, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

SBC.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4. 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4. 
19T7,  as  amended,  and  In  exercising  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the 
Siwclal  Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized 
fi'om  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 
1963.  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures trom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  iwrsonnel  of  any  such  department  or 
a^rency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
n.213.792. 


«J)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,239,556. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

SEC.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400.  agreed 
to  May  19,  1976,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  section  3(a)  of  such  resolution, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thcrtlzed  by  section  5  of  such  resolution,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29, 

1992.  and  March  1.  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(bi  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,366,636.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,453,258, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

SIC.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  105  of  S.  Res.  4. 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4 
(legislative  day.  February  1).  1977.  as  amend- 
ed, and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
on  It  by  such  section,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 

1991,  through  February  29.  1992.  and  March  1. 

1992,  through  February  28.  1993.  in  its  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1. 042.982.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$4,846  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,106,564, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,846  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended). 

ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  RESERVE 

sac.  22.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  funds  authorized  for  any  Senate 
committee  by  Senate  Resolution  66,  agreed 
to  February  28,  1989,  for  the  funding  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  February  1991,  any 


unexpended   balance   remaining   after  such 
last  daj  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  fUnda 
returned  to  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  should  be  reprogrrammed  and 
made  available  for  the  Headstart  Program. 

SEC.  n.  STATE  EQUm 

(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  the  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  among  States  is  an  Important 
public  policy  consideration; 

(2)  tttat  the  Senate  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  consider  legislation  with  inad- 
equate information  about  the  flscal  impact 
of  that  legislation  on  the  various  States;  and 

(3)  thkt  a  State-by-state  breakdown  of  the 
disposiUlon  of  funds  under  pending  authoriza- 
tions would  greatly  assist  the  Senate  In  per- 
formance of  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  or  agency  administering  or  pro- 
posed tjo  administer  legislation  making  an 
authoriration  or  reauthorization  of  any  pro- 
gram where  funds  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  for  distribution  shall,  when- 
ever poesible,  make  available  to  the  Senate 
an  enumeration  of  funds  received  by  each 
state  uader  such  program  in  the  most  recent 
available  fiscal  year  or,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
program  and  where  practicable,  an  enumera- 
tion of  funds  which  would  be  available  to 
each  state  under  such  program. 

(c)  TUe  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration no  later  than  May  15,  1991,  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  most  practicable  means 
of  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  does  incorporate  the  re- 
cent Smith  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  in  terms  of  a  substitute  for 
the  bill.  The  amendment  is  basically 
very  simple.  It  suggests  that  there  not 
be  increases,  that  we  limit  the  commit- 
tees to  the  lower  funding  recommended 
by  the  committee  or,  in  cases  where 
the  committee  exceeded  4.1  percent, 
the  coat  of  living,  that  that  increase  be 
cut  back  to  the  cost-of-living  Increase. 
The  additional  provision  in  it  suggests 
that  we  would  eliminate  the  unex- 
pended funds  account,  the  slush  fund 
that  has  been  referred  to,  the  balance 
that  has  been  available  each  year. 

That  total  is  a  little  over  $7  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  is  very  clear.  Spending  the 
public  money  is  all  about  choice.  It 
gives  tiie  Members  of  this  body  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  where  the  money 
can  be  best  spent.  This  Senator  be- 
lieves that  this  Nation  should  not  fur- 
ther increase  committee  staffs.  There 
is  sincere  disagreement  with  that  con- 
clusion by  many  Members  of  this  body. 
But,  for  this  Senator,  I  believe  there 
are  better  uses  for  that  money. 

The  ISact  is,  spending  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate or  the  U.S.  House  for  this  Govern- 
ment in  general  is  a  zero  sum  game 
this  year.  That  is,  if  we  increase  spend- 
ing here,  we  do  not  have  as  much  to 
spend  in  other  places.  And  if  we  save 
money  here,  which  this  amendment 
will  do,  we  have  more  money  to  spend 
in  another  place. 
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For  me,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
money  we  can  save  in  this  resolution 
spent  for  operation  Head  Start.  The 
Head  Start  Progrram  I  think  has  great 
merit.  While  we  are  not  allowed  to  leg- 
islate the  transfer  of  this  money,  this 
amendment  suggests  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  this  money  be 
used  to  augment  other  funds  available 
for  Head  Start. 

To  put  it  simply,  what  we  do  is  save 
money  by  controlling  the  increases  of 
the  Senate  committee  staffs  and  sug- 
gest that  money  ought  to  be  used  for 
Head  Start.  It  is  a  simple  choice.  What 
is  my  colleagues'  preference?  Where  is 
the  money  better  spent  in  this  Senate? 
It  is  better  spent  in  Head  Start  than  it 
is  in  adding  additional  staff? 

Why  would  I  say  that?  Let  me  em- 
phasize, Mr.  President,  it  is  not  out  of 
objection  to  the  fine  people  who  have 
headed  our  Rules  Committee.  The  fact 
is,  the  very  conscientious  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  from  Kentucky 
who  heads  that  committee,  have  re- 
sponded to  requests  from  committee 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  this 
body.  They  have  responded  to  the  wish- 
es of  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
asking  for  more  funds.  I  understand  the 
pressure  he  has  been  under. 

I  would  agree  he  has  tried  to  do  a  re- 
sponsible job  with  that.  We  all,  I  think, 
understand  the  kind  of  pressures  that 
can  be  put  on  our  various  committees, 
if  Members  of  this  body  want  more 
money  for  patronage  staff.  I  happen  to 
believe,  though,  that  this  particular 
money  is  going  to  be  much  better  spent 
in  Head  Start  than  it  would  be  for  aug- 
mented staff. 

Let  me  emphasize,  I  do  not  fault  the 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  Members  of 
this  body  for  their  request.  They  are 
responding  to  pressures  on  their  com- 
mittee as  well.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  want  more  staff  that  they 
can  select  and  use.  Their  motives  are 
not  evil  or  bad.  The  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  have  responded  to 
that  pressure  just  as  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  responded  to  that  pressure. 
So  I  do  not  for  a  minute  suggest  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Rules  Committee 
have  been  easy  or  that  they  have  failed 
to  be  responsive  to  this  body.  They 
have  been  responsive  to  this  body  in  a 
very  real  sense  with  the  resolution 
they  have  brought  to  the  floor. 

The  element  I  wish  to  introduce  is 
one  of  choice,  the  suggestion  that  we 
can  and  must  do  a  better  job  In  setting 
priorities  and  that,  rather  than  in- 
creasing our  staffs  further,  that  money 
ought  to  be  used  for  a  very  good  pro- 
gram. 

Why  would  I  suggest  our  staffs  are 
big  enough?  Is  there  a  case  to  be  made 
where  we  could  have  more  staff?  Yes. 
But  let  me  suggest  this  for  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  considering  this  question, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  staff 
should  be  increased  more  or  not:  The 


total  staffs  of  this  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate,  that  responded,  is  the  larg- 
est staff  of  a  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  simply  the  gold  medal 
winner,  the  biggest  in  the  world,  it  is 
nine  times  bigger  than  the  No.. 2  in  the. 
world. 

The  Legislative  Studies  Quarterly:  In 
1981,  we  had  23,525  members  of  staff, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  not 
just  limited  to  committee  staff  but  all 
the  staff.  That  was  30  times  the  staff 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had.  It  was  16  times  the  staff  of  the  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

The  vital  statistics  on  Congress  from 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  report  of 
1989  and  1990,  reports  a  staff  of  31,995. 
That  is  all  of  them.  That  is  not  just 
committee  staff.  Indeed,  that  is  all  of 
them.  The  distingnished  chairman  has 
pointed  out  before  that  what  we  are 
dealing  here  with  is  just  committee 
staff.  His  point  is  precisely  right.  But 
it  is  a  further  increase  in  the  overall 
staff  we  have.  That  figure,  31,995  that  is 
quoted  in  that  report,  is  a  staff  that  is 
more  than  nine  times  bigger  than  that 
of  Canada. 

I  believe  that  we  can  go  without  add- 
ing new  staff  members.  I  believe  that 
going  home  and  telling  the  hard- 
working men  and  women  who  pay  our 
salaries  that,  even  though  we  have  a 
staff  bigger  than  any  country  in  the 
world  and  we  have  a  staff  nine  times 
bigger  than  the  No.  2  country  in  the 
world — even  though  we  have  that  kind 
of  staff,  we  still  need  more — I  believe 
that  is  undefendable.  I  know  it  is  in 
Colorado. 

I  can  tell  Senators  what  my  constitu- 
ents in  Colorado  will  say  to  that.  They 
will  say  we  do  not  think  you  should 
have  the  nine  times  bigger  staff,  much 
less  increase  it.  I  suspect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  find  Americans  all  across 
this  country  feel  that  way.  This  is  an 
area  where  we  can  save  money  and  we 
can  transfer  it  to  a  program  that  has  a 
better  use  for  it. 

I  have  searched  through  the  commit- 
tee's report  to  find,  within  that  report, 
a  breakout  of  how  much  money  was 
spent  by  each  committee  last  year.  The 
report  does  not  contain  that  informa- 
tion, as  nearly  as  I  can  tell.  It  does  re- 
late the  amount  of  money  requested, 
new  funds  requested.  But  I  think,  as 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  real- 
ize, there  are  unexpended  funds  held 
over.  It  is  an  unusual  budgeting  proce- 
dure. What  it  does  do  is  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  public  or  anyone  else 
to  know  what  we  actually  spend  in  this 
Chamber  on  committee  staffs. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  quite 
Simple.  It  gives  people  what  the  com- 
mittee gave  them  in  the  way  of  new 
funds  or,  if  they  have  asked  for  more 
than  the  cost  of  living,  it  holds  that  in- 
crease to  4.1  percent,  the  cost  of  living. 
And  it  does  away  with  the  slush  fund. 
I  think  that  has  merit. 


Some  will  say,  and  I  think  perhaps 
with  good  reason,  that  there  is  a  reason 
to  have  an  unexpended  balance,  that  it 
rewards  people  for  conserving  money 
and  that  is  a  good  and  reasonable  argu- 
ment. I,  for  one.  will  be  willing  to  vote 
to  give  people  incentives  to  use  money 
that  is  unexpended.  To  do  it  in  a  blan- 
ket fashion,  and  do  it  in  a  way  that 
does  not  fully  disclose  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  spent  each  year,  I  think 
is  a  mistake. 

All  that  really  remains  to  be  said,  I 
think,  are  two  things.  One,  we  In  this 
Chamber  and  in  this  Grovemment  lead 
by  example.  It  is  no  different  than  the 
young  marines  who  got  out  in  firont 
and  charged.  The  way  to  lead  is  to  set 
an  example.  A  marine  lieutenant  or 
marine  sergeant  who  says  you  are 
going  to  have  to  take  that  hill  and  yet 
stands  back  is  not  very  successful.  All 
of  us  know  and  understand  that.  Unless 
we  in  this  Chamber  set  an  example  of 
economy,  unless  we  in  this  Chamber 
say.  yes,  we  are  serious  about  getting 
this  budget  deficit  down  and  we  are 
willing  to  do  our  own  part,  no  one  is 
going  to  think  we  are  serious.  And,  In- 
deed, no  one  does  think  this  Congress 
is  serious  about  controlling  spending. 

We  can  send  a  message  that  will  be 
heard  in  every  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment this  afternoon.  We  can  say  we  are 
so  dedicated,  so  committed  to  control- 
ling spending  that  we  are  even  not 
going  to  increase  our  staff  this  year. 
That  does  not  just  save  money.  What  It 
does  is  send  a  message  to  everyone  that 
we  are  serious  about  meeting  our  com- 
mitments. 

Let  me  suggest  if  we  do  increase  our 
staff  again  this  year,  it  sends  the  oi>po- 
site  message.  It  sends  a  message  that  is 
"business  as  usual."  The  fact  is.  No.  1. 
we  lead  by  example. 

The  second  point  I  hope  Senators  will 
consider  when  they  vote  on  this  is  they 
decide  where  they  want  the  money 
spent.  To  this  Senator,  the  money  will 
be  much  better  spent  in  Head  Start.  I 
know  we  cannot  accomplish  it  all  with 
this  amendment,  but  we  can  indicate 
our  intent  that  it  be  spent  on  Head 
Start  and  that  is  what  the  amendment 
does.  I  think  we  have  a  choice.  I  think 
that  is  the  essence  of  good  budgeting. 

I  believe  good  budgeting  can  start 
with  this  Chamber  saying  we  are  going 
to  take  our  staff  increases  and  use 
them  for  Head  Start.  I  think  that  sends 
a  message  as  well  and  one  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  appreciate  when  the 
Congress  finally  says  we  are  serious 
about  setting  priorities;  that  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  our  increases  to  in- 
crease a  good  program.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  firom  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  through  the  same  scenario  we 
have  been  through  before.  I  am  sorry 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
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rado  has  not  been  around  the  Senate 
long  enough  to  know  and  understand 
what  goes  on  and  what  we  have  done.  If 
he  had  listened  a  little  earlier,  if  we 
had  just  given  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease over  the  years,  we  would  be 
spending  almost  $6  million  more  on  our 
committees.  Instead,  we  are  not  even 
up  to  cost  of  living  over  the  last  15 
years. 

What  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
doing  is  even  taking  cost-of-living 
away  from  the  present  staffers.  He  is 
cutting  it  all  out,  and  then  he  says  he 
understands  that  this  money  cannot  go 
where  he  is  indicating  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  go.  There  is  no  legislation  in 
here  saying  that  it  has  to  go  to  Head 
Start  or  that  it  has  to  go  to  any  other 
program. 

So  we  are  right  back  where  we  start- 
ed from.  He  has  cut  out  of  every  com- 
mittee the  cost-of-living  increase  for 
the  present  staff.  There  is  not  a  staffer 
on  either  side  who  does  not  need  4  per- 
cent, 4.1  percent,  but  he  has  taken  it 
away  from  them.  We  are  25  percent  be- 
hind private  enterprise  now,  and  you 
wonder  why  we  are  losing  good  staffers. 
They  are  going  to  private  enterprise  or 
they  may  be  going  over  to  the  House 
where  the  Senator  left  and  getting 
more  money. 

The  staff  on  the  House  side  make 
more  money  than  Senators  on  this 
side.  Yet,  we  want  to  take  away  that 
little  4.1  percent  from  them.  It  is  get- 
ting to  be  where  we  do  not  have  any 
heart  at  all. 

And  talk  about  the  Senators  like  a 
marine  in  combat.  In  Kuwait,  the  ma- 
rine is  getting  shot  at  and  he  is  not  and 
I  am  not.  And  to  say  we  are  here  like 
the  marines  in  Kuwait.  It  does  not  take 
much  courage  to  stand  here  and  talk  a 
lot.  It  does  not  take  much  courage  to 
stand  here  and  demagog  it  a  lot.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  courage  in  Saudi  Arabia 
to  look  down  a  gun  barrel.  That  takes 
a  lot  of  courage. 

So  I  hate  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
compare  the  dangers  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  the  dangers  of  a  marine  lieutenant 

in  Saudi  Arabia 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to,  on  your 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
have  it  on  my  time. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  Senator 
misspoke  or  that  Senator  misheard. 
The  fact  is  what  you  have  just  related 
Is  not  what  I  said  and  not  the  compari- 
son I  made.  The  comparison  I  made  was 
with  regard  to  leadership.  I  believe 
those  marines  have  set  an  example  of 
what  leadership  would  be  about.  I 
think  they  have  set  an  example  that 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  emulate  in 
terms  of  leadership  by  example,  but  to 
suggest  for  1  minute  that  I  have  com- 
pared the  courage  of  this  body  to  the 
courage  of  those  marines  would  not  be 
accurate. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
just  say  to  the  Senator  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  taking  the  money  away  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
made  the  decision  to  help  those  sol- 
diers who  are  doing  so  well  over  in  Ku- 
wait. So  he  says  in  here  that  he  will 
take  away  the  additional  4.1  percent 
cost-of-living  increase  from  those  staff 
members  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  have  done  so  well.  They  are 
not  one  of  the  biggest  ones.  They  do 
not  ask  for  a  whole  lot,  but  yet  he 
wants  to  take  that  away.  And  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  made  the 
decisions,  came  to  the  Senate  floor, 
they  are  doing  the  things  that  we  are 
so  proud  of  today,  yet  he  wants  to  cut 
it  out.  Maybe  you  ought  to  leave 
Armed  Services  alone. 

But  I  just  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  I  do  the  best  I  can.  Every 
chairman,  every  ranking  member,  ex- 
cept one,  did  not  get  everything  they 
asked  for,  and  we  had  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  where  the  interest  will  be  in 
the  next  biennial.  2  years.  We  thought 
Foreign  Relations,  with  the  problems 
in  Che  Persian  Gulf,  would  be  an  area 
in  which  we  needed  to  give  great  con- 
cern. We  thought  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  an  area  in  which  they 
needed  a  little  additional  help  because 
of  the  problems  we  will  be  facing.  We 
will  be  looking  at  the  defense  budget 
pretty  hard,  and  that  is  important,  not 
only  to  us  but  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  need  to  have  the  best 
minds  we  can  get. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee Is  going  to  have  one  hard  time.  We 
have  three  staffers  on  our  side,  where 
the  House  has  15  over  there.  There  is 
your  difference.  So  ours  are  standing  at 
the  table  trying  to  work  out  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  and  they  run  shifts  in  on 
our  Finance  Committee.  So  we  get  con- 
demned over  here  because  we  have  3 
and  they  have  15.  Our  staff  works  day 
and  night.  They  run-in  five  and  they  go 
out  and  sleep,  worry,  fume,  fuss  over  it, 
another  five  go  in,  the  others  go  out, 
go  sleep,  come  back,  and  ours  have  to 
stay  there. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  shook  his  head  when  he 
talked  about  the  staff  3-to-l,  4-to-l.  I 
think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good  job. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  I  am  proud  of  what 
we  have  done,  but  I  am  pleased.  I  think 
we  have  done  a  pretty  tough,  hard  job, 
and  we  have  come  up  with  it.  Now  to 
cut  and  say  Head  Start,  and  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  statement  said  he  knew  he 
could  not  legislate  to  Head  Start.  You 
hope  at  sometime  it  would  go  to  Head 
Start. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  my  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understood  you  wanted 
that  money  to  go  to  Head  Start.  Am  I 
correct  or  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  believe  I  stated  spe- 
cifically  in   my   statement,    while   we 
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could  not  legislate  it,  we  can  state  our 
intentions. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  talk 
about  Head  Start  here,  that  money 
could  io  to  Head  Start.  We  have  had 
these  before.  We  have  had  these  amend- 
ments where  money  is  taken  from  one 
thing  and  transferred  to  another. 

We  have  caps  out  here  now.  We  are 
under  the  appropriations,  well  under 
the  appropriations.  And  we  have  saved 
money, 

I  just  hate  to  see  these  chairmen  get 
banged  on,  and  the  ranking  members 
get  banged  on,  and  you  say  they  ask  for 
too  much;  they  did  not  do  the  right 
thing.  1  am  here  defending  my  chair- 
men and  my  ranking  members.  I  am 
here  defending  the  ranking  member  be- 
cause he  signed  off.  He  said  I  agree 
with  this  and  then  we  had  to  cut  some 
of  them.  But  every  ranking  member 
signed  off  on  this  save  one,  and  I  am 
here  defending  the  ranking  member 
against  his  own  party.  Maybe  that  is 
the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  7  minutes,  35 
seconda. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska  whatever  time  he  needs  of  the  7 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes  and  25  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
does  not  need  any  help,  but  I  do  want 
to  state  what  he  has  said  is  correct. 
The  resolution  we  brought  before  the 
Senate  has  been  supported  basically  by 
every  ohairman,  every  ranking  mem- 
ber, except  one,  that  came  before  our 
committee.  We  have  given  them  less 
than  they  asked  for  in  every  instance. 
I  understand  the  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  and  I  am  certainly 
a  great  supporter  of  Head  Start.  But  I 
would  say  that  the  funds  that  we  have 
used  for  the  increases  that  are  nec- 
essary for  a  temporary  purpose  have 
come  fi-om  the  surplus  accounts,  funds 
that  were  not  used  in  1990  by  the  com- 
mittees. If  we  had  not  used  them,  they 
would  Bave  gone  to  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  Senate.  They  would  have 
been  available  for  spending  by  the  Sen- 
ate anyway. 

This  way  they  are  available  for 
spending  by  Senate  committees  that 
have  specific  problems  right  now.  We 
believe  and  hope  they  are  temporary, 
and  we  have  not  increased  the  perma- 
nent number  of  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate 
should  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
we  have  less  employees  on  our  staff 
than  we  have  authorized,  and  we  have 
funded  less  than  we  have  authorized. 
So  I  really  do  not  think  we  have  gone 
over  the  line  as  far  as  meeting  the 
problems   of  the   Senate,    particularly 
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vls-a-vls  the  House,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  indicated. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  I  voted  to 
support  this  resolution.  It  was  reported 
out  from  the  committee  with  one  ob- 
jection, and  we  still  reconmiend  it  to 
the  Senate  and  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  couple  minutes? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
this  is  his  first  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate? Let  me  commend  him  on  it.  Con- 
trary to  what  was  said  a  little  bit  ear- 
lier, I  think  he  has  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  exactly  how  the  Sen- 
ate works,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  well. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  nomenclature  of 
Head  Start  indicates  something  else. 
The  Senator  is  very  familiar  with  ad- 
vertising. The  Senator  is  one  of  the 
geniuses  of  the  Senate  as  it  relates  to 
advertising,  and  when  the  Senator 
began  to  use  the  words  Head  Start  and 
the  money  underneath  of  that  and  then 
you  say  we  cannot  legislate  that  but 
hope  it  will  go  there,  then  I  want  to 
make  that  point. 

I  say  to  not  only  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  but  also  my  friend  from 
Colorado,  I  get  excited  every  once  in  a 
while,  and  I  have  to  back  up  and  bite 
my  tongue  and  one  thing  and  another. 
But  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
just  heard  is  typical  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  I  admire  about  him 
and  I  thank  him. 

Based  on  the  content  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  he  will  have  a 
long  and  successful  career  in  this  body. 

The  Senator  understands  that  the 
American  people  have  just  about  lost 
all  faith  in  the  ability  of  Congrress  to 
deal  with  the  Federal  deficit.  With  this 
amendment  limiting  the  increase  in 
spending  for  Senate  committees,  he  is 
giving  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  first  step  in  restoring  that  faith. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  limits 
spending  for  each  committee  to  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  of  4.1  percent  for 
each  of  the  2  years  covered  by  this  res- 
olution or  to  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  whichever  is 
less. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  carryover  of  unused  funds  by 
Senate  committees,  and  includes  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  provision  to  dedi- 
cate the  savings  to  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  President,  over  and  over  again 
the  press  has  called  the  massive  Fed- 
eral deflcit  the  Reagan  deficit  or  now, 
the  Bush  deficit.  But  the  last  time  I 
checked,  it  is  Congress  that  appro- 
priates the  money  in  this  town,  not  the 
President. 

Nothing  makes  this  clearer  than  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Overall  spending  for 
Congress  is  scheduled  to  increase  over 
17  percent  in  fiscal  year  1992.  This  com- 
pares to  the  2.6-percent  Increase  pro- 
jected for  all  Government  spending.  If 
the  resolution  does  pass  without  the 
Brown  amendment,  then  Senate  com- 
mittee staff  would  increase  by  a  whop- 
ping 14.2  percent  from  1989  through 
■J992. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  cannot  get 
its  own  house  in  order,  how  is  it  ever 
going  to  get  the  house  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  order?  The  simple  an- 
swer is  that  it  cannot,  and  that  is  why 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  must  pass. 

One  additional  point,  Mr.  President. 
As  I  noted  previously,  the  Brown 
amendment  strikes  those  provisions  in 
the  Committee  funding  resolution 
which  permit  committees  to  carry  over 
unused  previously  authorized  funds. 

There  are  $4.3  million  in  surplus 
funds  from  all  committees  which  are  to 
be  carried  over  into  the  new  budget. 
The  guidelines  which  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee had  originally  sent  out  to  the 
committees  proposed  that  there  should 
be  no  carryovers.  The  carryover  proc- 
ess which  has  been  in  effect  for  only  3 
years,  was  supposed  to  die. 

Yet,  here  it  is  being  revived  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  62.  We  should  stick  by 
our  guns  and  not  allow  any  carryovers, 
which  is  just  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  proposes  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
Nation  is  just  winding  down  a  war.  We 
are  in  a  recession,  and  Congress  just 
raised  taxes.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  in- 
crease spending  on  our  own  staff  here 
in  the  Senate,  and  as  such,  I  hope  the 
Brown  amendment  passes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding  to  me.  He  is  a  noble  succes- 
sor to  the  great  Senator  Bill  Arm- 
strong. I  know  Bill  Armstrong  is  proud 
of  the  Senator,  and  so  am  I. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  comments.  In  my  mind  there  is  no 
higher  compliment  than  being  com- 
pared to  Bill  Armstrong.  While  I  am 
not  worthy  of  that,  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reemphasize 
some  remarks  I  made  earlier  in  pres- 
entation of  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  be- 
lieve, has  responded  to  requests  that 
have  come  before  his  committee.  I  do 
not  fault  him   in  any  degree   for  re- 


sponding to  those  requests.  I  simply 
suggest  to  this  body  that  there  is,  in- 
deed, a  better  use  for  this  money. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  If  there  are 
no  others  who  wish  to  discuss  this 
issue,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
just  one  moment? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  the  zeal  here  to  nuike 
a  point,  not  only  has  the  Senator  ftom 
Colorado  eliminated  any  increase,  he 
has  eliminated  COLA'S  for  the  staff. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  has  gone  just  a 
little  too  far.  I  think  It  Is  Indicative  of 
the  thought  that  has  been  given  to  how 
they  are  damaging  committees.  So  I 
would  be  very  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  agree.  It  is  a  tough 
one.  They  always  make  It  tough  on  you 
around  here.  But  when  you  vote  a 
tough  vote,  the  hide  comes  off,  it  grows 
back  and  you  get  tougher.  So  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  my  shot  with 
this. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
ready  to  yield  ba^k  his  time,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time,  and  I  will 
move  to  table. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
I  could  add  one  point,  the  way  the 
amendment  is  drafted  we  have  taken 
the  new  money  that  the  committee  had 
recommended.  In  a  few  cases  where  the 
committee  had  recommended  more  new 
money  than  the  4.1-percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase,  we  cut  the  size  of  the  In- 
crease back  to  4.1  percent.  So  at  least 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  certainly  from 
the  way  we  have  drafted  it.  It  would, 
indeed,  allow  a  cost  of  living  in  those 
cases. 

The  area  that  may  well  be  a  problem 
and  that  the  Senator  may  be  referring: 
to  is  that  we  also  in  this  amendment 
eliminate  the  balance  in  the  unex- 
pended funds.  I  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
elimination  of  those  unexi)ended  funds 
balances  could  well  cause  concerns  for 
the  committees  and  I  would  certainly 
understand  it.  But  let  me  reiterate,  the 
amount  of  new  money  is  simply  the 
amount  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended or  where  they  have  rec- 
ommended more  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  amount  of  increase  has  been 
cut  back  to  the  cost  of  living.  So  at 
least  in  terms  of  what  I  believe  is  in 
the  amendment,  the  way  it  is  drafted  I 
think  there  is  certainly  cost-of-living 
money  in  there  for  where  it  has  been 
recommended  up  to  that  level. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  amendment  also  eliminates  sec- 
tions 22  and  23  which  is  the  surplus;  the 
reserve  provisions  in  Senate  Resolution 
62  are  eliminated  by  the  amendment. 
The  conrunlttee  would  lose  any 
carryforward  for  each  year  of  the  biec- 
nium.  So  when  we  get  something  on 
the    right    track    and    begin    to    save 
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money  and  have  incentives  for  the 
chairmen  to  save  money,  then  we  have 
amendments  like  this  that  not  only 
eliminate  that  Incentive  but  also 
eliminate  COLA'S.  Maybe  the  Senator 
needs  additional  staff  to  help  figure  out 
what  is  in  the  bill.  The  money  that  is 
not  used  is  the  money  we  used  to  pay 
for  the  COLA'S.  That  is  the  mistake. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  ready  to  yield 
back  his  time,  I  will  yield  back  my 
time,  and  I  will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
fl-om  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McC.mn] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Seymour]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKI).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  18  Leg.] 

YEA&-56 


I  NOT  VOTING— 4 

SejTnour 
Wellstone 
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AlUkA 

BaacuB 

Bentaen 

Blden 

BinruiULn 

Boren 

Breaax 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

BnnUck 

Byrd 

Conrad 

DaacUe 

DeConclnl 

Dlzon 

Dodd 

Bzoo 

Ford 


Bond 

Bradley 

Biuwu 

Boms 

Chafee 

Coata 

Coduu 

Coben 

Cralf 

D'Amato 

Daoforth 

Dole 

Domanld 

Dnrenberver 


Fowler 

Gore 

Graham 

HarklQ 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

HeniQ 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

JetTorda 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lleberman 

Metzenbaum 

MlkuUkl 

NAYS-40 

Gam 
Olens 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Granley 

Heinz 

Helmi 

Kaaaebaum 

Kaaten 

Kohl 

Laatenberg 

Lott 

Lorar 

Mack 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pack^vood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Rlegle  ■ 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Rudm&n 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Stevens 

Warner 


McConnell 

MurkowskI 

Mckles 

Pressler 

Roth 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wlnh 


Cranston 
McCain 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  18)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  20 
(Purpose:  To  limit  committee  staff) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Ch.\fee]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
20. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

.-VC  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing:: 

SBC.  .  No  expenses  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution for  any  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  for  any 
staff  members  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
staff  members  authorized  by  such  committee 
during  the  calendar  year  1990.  unless  a  com- 
mittee or  combination  of  committees  em- 
ploying 100  or  more  staff  members  has  re- 
duced the  total  number  of  their  staff  mem- 
bers by  a  number  equal  to  the  new  staff 
members  authorized  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  staff  members  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittees funded  by  this  resolution  remains 
constant. 

Provided.  That  if  any  committee  with  fewer 
than  100  staff  positions  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
its  need  for  additional  staff  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  have  the  power  to  reduce 
accordingly  the  committees  with  more  than 
100  staff  positions  to  accommodate  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
if  the  managers  of  the  bill  would  like 
that. 

TIME  LIMrTATlON  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  I  have  discussed  this.  If  it  is  satis- 
factory with  him,  we  will  have  45  min- 
utes on  this  amendment,  30  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  15  minutes  for  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  a 
unatimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
conaent  that  there  shall  be  no  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  as  it  relates 
to  this  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  time  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thought  we  got  that 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  last 
fall  in  the  Senate  and,  indeed,  in  the 
entire  Congress,  we  engaged  in  a 
lengthy  and  sometimes  heated  debate 
on  the  fairest  and  most  responsible 
means  of  reducing  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  That  debate  culminated  in  the 
bipartiBan  budget  summit  agreement. 

Although  that  agreement  has  not 
brought  about  immediate  reduction  in 
the  deficit,  it  has  put  in  place  a  new  set 
of  rules  governing  congressional  spend- 
ing. This  is  known  as  "pay-as-you-go." 
According  to  the  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
gram, one  category  of  the  budget  can- 
not grow  above  a  certain  amount  un- 
less there  is  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  another  progrram  in  that  category. 
Important  new  initiatives  under  these 
ground  rules  that  we  have  now,  initia- 
tives dealing  with  better  prenatal  care 
for  expectant  mothers,  for  example, 
better  care  for  children  in  the  health 
programs,  a  whole  series  of  measures 
that  we  all  believe  in,  would  require  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  another 
program  in  that  category. 

Obviously,  Madam  President,  if  we 
want  one  of  these  new  programs,  it 
faces  a  difficult  path  to  enactment  be- 
cause there  has  to  be  this  offset  by  re- 
ductions in  other  domestic  programs. 
That  i3  what  we  call  pay  as  you  go.  I 
supported  the  pay-as-you-go  approach, 
and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  most  of  the 
Senate  supported  that. 

Throughout  the  eighties  and  now 
into  the  nineties  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  urgency  of  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. There  is  not  an  individual  Senator 
who  ha*  not  been  out  on  the  stump  in 
his  or  her  home  State  proclaiming  how 
important  it  is  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
We  hate  put  in  place  a  mechanism 
which  holds  great  promise  for  imposing 
serious  discipline  on  congressional 
spending.  I  believe  we  ought  to  adhere 
to  this  principle,  and  we  ought  to  ad- 
here to  it  in  setting  the  budgets  under 
which  our  own  committees  operate. 

However,  Madam  President,  we  do 
not  have  that  in  this  measure  before  us 
now.  This  is  no  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
ciple. That  is  ignored  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Senate  Resolution  62  provides  budget 
authority  to  the  standing  special  and 
select  committees  of  the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  the  practices  of 
the  Senate,  earlier  this  year  the  chair- 
men anfl  the  ranking  members  of  the  19 
committees  being  funded  by  this  reso- 
lution went  before  the  Rules  Conmiit- 
tee  to  request  funding  levels  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  This  is  a  measure 
that  covers  2  years.   We  will  not  be 
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back  here  on  this  for  2  more  years. 
This  is  the  last  shot  until  then. 

The  Rules  Committee  suggested  the 
Increases  of  4.1  percent  for  salaries  and 
5  percent  for  administrative  expenses. 
They  suggested  that  that  should  be  suf- 
ficient. While  most  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing members  requested  funding  up  to 
or  below  the  suggested  level,  six  com- 
mittees have  requested  additional 
funds  to  create  new  positions  and  per- 
manent positions  on  those  committees. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  agreed  to 
add  these  new  positions.  However,  the 
Rules  Conunlttee  has  not  sought  to  off- 
set this  increase  by  cutting  back  else- 
where in  the  budget.  Thus,  the  Rules 
Committee  proposes  that  spending  for 
several  conmiittees  should  grow  above 
the  normal  amount,  but  it  is  not  will- 
ing to  offset  this  growth  by  cutting 
back  someplace  else. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  a  pay  as 
you  go.  It  is  a  spend-as-you-go  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  altogether  inap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  once  again  to 
vote  to  exempt  itself  from  the  restric- 
tions we  have  imposed  elsewhere  in  the 
budget.  That  is  what  we  would  be  doing 
if  we  allow  these  few  committees  to 
grow  without  an  offset  in  a  larger  com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  committee 
system  as  it  exists  today,  we  have  seen 
a  steady  growth  in  the  size  of  commit- 
tee staffs.  Some  of  that  growth  is  to  be 
expected,  and,  indeed,  I  looked  back 
and  saw  what  the  size  of  the  commit- 
tees were  in  1950.  I  found  that  the  total 
size  of  the  committees  in  1950  was  300. 
I  suppose  we  could  say  the  committee 
responsibilities  have  grown,  and  as  the 
conunlttee  responsibilities  have  grown 
so  have  the  staffs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  fought  against  the  new  Hart 
Building,  was  because  there  is  a  theory 
which  I  believe  is  accurate  that  size  in- 
creases to  available  space.  If  you  have 
the  space,  the  committee  staffs  will 
grow  to  meet  that  space.  So  there  is  a 
certain  virtue  in  the  old  cramped  quar- 
ters that  we  had  where  people  could 
hardly  move  around.  I  know  it  was  sub- 
standard in  every  category  but  at  least 
it  served  to  hold  down  the  staffs  to 
some  extent. 

I  have  mentioned  the  staffs  were  300 
in  1950.  By  1970  they  were  635.  They 
doubled.  And  from  635  in  1970.  they 
have  nearly  doubled  to  1,203  in  1990. 

Recognizing  that  the  committee 
staffs  have  become  inflated,  in  1981, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
majority,  committee  staffs  were  re- 
duced by  14  percent.  That  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  today 
there  are  three  committees  with  well 
over  100  full-time  permanent  staff  posi- 
tions. What  are  they?  Governmental 
Affairs,  124;  Judiciary.  138;  Labor.  124. 

There  is  no  committee  that  has  more 
responsibilities,  a  bigger  agenda,  en- 
compassing more  areas  than  the  Fi- 
nance   Conunlttee.    Yet    the    Finance 


Conunlttee  has  a  total  staff  member- 
ship of  57.  Indeed,  now,  they  are  asking 
for  7  more  positions  to  make  it  64  for 
next  year  and  then  it  goes  down  to  63. 

But  even  at  that,  let  us  take  the 
worse  figure,  64.  At  64,  they  would  be 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  they  would  be  about  half 
the  size  of  the  Labor  Committee  and 
half  the  size  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Think  of  that.  The 
Committee  with  probably  the  heaviest 
responsibilities  can  get  along  with  half 
the  staff  of  the  Governmental  Affairs, 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  Labor  Commit- 
tees. 

Needless  to  say,  the  budget  author- 
ization for  these  committees  reflect 
their  girth.  In  the  resolution  that  we 
have  before  us,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  included  funding  above  the  rec- 
ommended 4.1-percent  increase  for  six 
committees.  These  six  committees  re- 
quested the  additional  funds  for  the 
creation  of  29  new  full-time  permanent 
positions  and  7  temporary  positions, 
for  a  grand  total  of  36  new  positions. 
And  that  will  make  the  total  number 
of  positions  in  the  Senate  for  the  staff 
of  the  committees  1,239.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  96  percent  since  1970 — 1,239. 

Perhaps  those  conrunittees  need  addi- 
tional positions.  I  have  heard  good  ar- 
guments and  supported  the  request  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  additional 
staff.  Our  chairman  made  a  good  pres- 
entation. I  am  not  going  to  impose  a 
judgment  on  whether  those  other  com- 
mittees who  asked  for  new  positions  re- 
quire them,  whether  their  workload 
has  increased,  whether  the  productiv- 
ity sought  from  them  is  more  demand- 
ing than  before. 

This  is  what  my  amendment  does. 
Madam  President.  It  says  that  in  order 
for  those  committees  to  grow,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  three  oversized  committees 
is  required.  In  other  words,  my  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  would  cap  the 
total  number  of  positions  authorized  at 
the  1990  level.  That  would  mean  1,203 
permanent  comnnittee  staff  positions. 
If  a  conunlttee  needed  to  increase  its 
staff  above  this  level,  as  perhaps  is  the 
case  with  the  six  committees  request- 
ing additional  funding,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  be  required,  if  they  deem 
that  this  was  a  worthy  case,  to  seek  an 
equal  reduction  of  positions  from  one 
or  a  combination  of  the  three  extra 
large  committees,  those  three  commit- 
tees with  more  than  100  authorized 
staff  positions — Governmental  Affairs, 
Judiciary,  or  Labor. 

What  my  amendment  does,  Madam 
President,  is  seek  to  limit  excessive 
growth  in  committee  staff.  It  does  not 
seek  to  restrict  legitimate  growth. 

Once  again,  if  we  are  to  apply  the 
pay-as-you-go  approach  to  aJl  other 
spending  in  the  budget — and  that  is 
what  we  have  done.  If  you  want  to  do 
something  to  help  the  elderly,  if  you 
want  to  do  something  to  help  the  medi- 
cally indigent,  if  you  want  to  do  some- 


thing to  provide  better  care  for  chil- 
dren or  improve  education,  you  have  to 
take  it  fi-om  elsewhere  within  that  cat- 
egory. And  so  it  goes  with  defense.  If 
we  want  a  new  program,  we  have  to 
take  it  from  somewhere  else  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Madam  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  what  this  does  is  endorse  the 
pay-as-you-go  approach.  This  does  not 
neglect  the  cost-of-living  that  is 
sought.  This  does  not  keep  out  the  in- 
crease that  is  sought  for  the  nonsalary 
items  in  the  budget.  We  keep  that. 
What  it  does  is  hold  down  the  number 
of  positions  and  thus  also  hold  down 
the  spending. 

Madam  President.  I  very  strongly  be- 
lieve— and  I  think  if  you  took  a  iwll  in 
the  Senate,  they  would  all  say  the 
same  thing — that  what  we  demand  of 
other  sections  of  the  Government,  of 
the  departments  of  the  Govenunent, 
we  should  impose  upon  ourselves.  I 
think  it  behooves  us  to  set  an  example. 

So,  Madam  President,  that  is  the  gist 
of  the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  how  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President. 
Madam  President.  I  would  like  to  have 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  makes  a 
case  for  restricting  the  growth  of  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  Senate. 
When  I  was  deputy  leader,  under  Sen- 
ator Baker  as  our  majority  leader,  we 
did  bring  about  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction of  employees. 

But,  let  me  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened in  recent  years  in  the  Senate.  We 
created  the  Budget  Act  and  we  now 
have  a  Budget  Committee.  We  created 
a  Small  Business  Committee,  a  Veter- 
ans" Committee,  an  Aging  Committee, 
a  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  I  do  not  recall 
many  voices  being  raised  on  this  floor 
against  the  creation  of  those  new  com- 
mittees. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Act  itself  has 
imposed  additional  work  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  Budget  Act  com- 
pliance is  now  the  name  of  the  game 
here  in  the  Senate  and  it  has  almost 
doubled  the  workload  of  the  staffs  of 
every  committee. 

The  impact  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  be  to 
say  that  those  committees  that  at  the 
current  time  have  not  filled  all  their 
positions  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  The  problem  is,  we  have 
seasonal  committees.  Even  the  Budget 
Committee,  itself,  is  a  seasonal  com- 
mittee. I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  just  starting  a  new 
budget  process.  We  have  people  leave 
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at  the  end  of  one  cycle.  The  Budget 
Conunittee  is  down  to  70  employees 
from  an  authorized  level  of  83.  I  think 
we  should  commend  them  for  their  ap- 
proach in  not  maintaining  a  full  staff 
all  year  round  when  they  do  not  need 
them,  perhaps,  all  year  round. 

But  the  basic  point  is  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  going  to  imjjact  committees 
that  need  this  staff.  Take  Armed  Serv- 
ices: I  know  of  no  committee  that  is 
going  to  have  a  heavier  workload  In 
the  immediate  months  ahead  of  us 
now.  They  are  down  to  48  members. 
They  are  authorized  52.  We  just  author- 
ized them  to  go  up  an  additional  4  to  56 
because  of  the  obvious  workload  on 
that  committee  due  to  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm. 

The  Finance  Committee,  justifiably. 
has  requested  an  increase  because  of 
their  problems. 

The  Banking  Committee  also  has  re- 
quested more  staff.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  one  here  that  does  not  recognize 
their  need  for  additional  employees. 

But  while  I  recogrnize  the  necessity  to 
limit  growth,  I  do  believe  that  now  the 
emphasis  of  our  committee  staffs  is  to 
try  to  find  a  way  to  limit  the  total 
growth  of  Government.  That  takes  the 
assistance  of  people  to  analyze  these 
budgets,  to  analyze  our  compliance 
with  existing  laws,  to  determine  what 
we  should  do  with  specific  areas  such 
as  intelligence. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  is  going 
to  be  very  much  overworked  this  year 
and  it  is  down  now  to  42  members  of 
their  staff.  They  are  authorized  45.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  impact  of  their 
being  temjxjrarily  down  ought  to  mean 
that  they  would  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  those  vacancies. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President,  I 
think  that  we  are  operating  now  on  the 
basis  of  restricting  the  request  for  in- 
crease. The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  have  tried  our  best  to  ensure 
that.  We  have  not  asked  the  Senate  to 
approve  much  new  money.  Basically, 
we  have  taken  the  increase  from  the 
carryovers  from  1990. 

What  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
said  previously  about  the  double 
teaming  of  our  Finance  Committee 
when  they  get  to  conference  occurs 
with  every  committee  in  the  Senate. 
The  Defense  Subcommittee  that  I  am 
the  ranking  member  of,  former  chair- 
man of— when  we  go  to  meeting  with 
the  House  we  find  a  margin  of  3-to-4 
House  staff  as  opposed  to  the  people 
working  with  us.  We  find  we  really 
have  a  difficult  time  keeping  up  with 
the  staff  conferences  called  by  Mem- 
bers from  the  other  side,  because  of  the 
impact  of  that  number  that  they  have 
available  to  them  and  the  number  of 
people  who  are  working  with  us. 

I  am  not  complaining.  I  am  just  say- 
ing it  is  a  fact  that  we  operate  with 
fewer  employees  but  do  the  same  work. 
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I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  just  make  a  couple  of  points  if  I 
may  in  rebuttal  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  He  was  mistaken 
when  he  said  that  I  am  limiting  the  po- 
sition to  those  that  are  currently 
filled.  I  did  not  do  that.  I  dealt,  in- 
stead, with  the  authorized  levels.  In 
other  words,  there  are  currently  1,108 
employees  and  1,203  available  positions. 
I  worked  with  the  1,203.  So  I  did  not 
sa.y  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
or  whatever  committee  it  might  be, 
how  nice  of  you,  you  are  frugal,  you 
cut  back  but  you  are  planning  on  tak- 
ing up  a  surge  load— as  it  would,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Budget  Committee,  at  a 
certain  time — and  I  have  restricted  you 
back  to  the  employees  you  have  now. 
No,  I  have  not  done  that.  I  have  worked 
with  the  authorized  positions.  That  is 
the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  what  is  an  emergency  load  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  positions 
that  a  committee  needs  this  year  be- 
comes the  floor  of  the  committee  posi- 
tions for  the  next  year.  In  other  words, 
let  us  say  that  committee  A  has  a  very 
important  bill,  a  heavy  load,  and  there- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  says  yes,  you 
need  seven  more  positions.  We  will  give 
you  the  seven  more  positions. 

The  measure  is  handled,  the  measure 
is  passed,  it  goes  to  conference,  we  con- 
fer with  the  House,  we  need  the  staff, 
and  the  bill  is  done  with.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  committee  going  back  the 
next  year  and  saying  thank  you  very 
niuch  for  the  extras  you  gave  us,  we 
win  give  you  back  the  seven  people. 
No,  that  becomes  the  floor  for  that 
committee;  the  permanent  floor  of  thfe 
number  on  that  committee.  And  you 
build  on  that.  Therefore,  we  never  see  a 
decline  in  the  committee. 

I  sympathize  and  understand  the 
points  the  Senator  from  Alaska  made 
about  going  to  conference  with  the 
House.  But  that  has  been  true  for 
years.  Sure  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  and  we  find  the  House  has  a 
roomful  of  staff  and  we  have  a  few.  I 
like  to  think  we  have  quality.  I  like  to 
think  that  we  have  done  very  well. 

1  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  Senate 
will  say  we  have  been  bamboozled  by 
the  House  in  conferences.  We  have  held 
our  own.  Last  year  I  was  a  member  of 
two  conference  committees  at  the 
same  time  dealing  with  clean  air  and 
dealing  with  Medicaid  provisions,  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Commerce  Committee.  They  had 
many  more  staff  than  we  had.  But  we 
were  able  to  handle  ourselves.  We  did 
not  think  we  were  overcome.  We  did 
not  think  we  were  blown  out  of  the 
w«.ter  by  a  series  of  movements  by  the 
House  and  all  its  staff  members.  So  I 


really  do  not  think  that  is  a  justifiable 
reason  for  increasing  the  number  of 
staff. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  It  gives 
tremendous  power  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  says  to  the  Rules  Committee 
you  can  move  these  people  around.  I 
would  be  interested  in,  sometime,  hav- 
ing an  explanation  of  why  these  three 
particular  committees  have  so  many 
people.  The  Governmental  Affairs  has 
124  people.  The  Labor  Committee  not 
only  has  124  people  but.  if  this  does  not 
gall  my  colleagues,  they  are  going  to 
get  3  more;  they  are  going  up  to  127. 
They  are  going  to  nose  out  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  for  second 
place  in  staff  size,  and  they  are  edging 
Judiciary  which  holds  steady  at  138. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Sure  I  will. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  is  composed  of  the  former 
Post  Office-Civil  Service  Committee, 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
D.C.  Conmiittee,  and  the  permanent  in- 
vestigating committee?  They  were  put 
together— four  committees.  When  they 
were  put  together  they  ended  up  with 
less  Btaff  than  they  had  as  individual 
conmiittees. 

There  was  an  accommodation  there 
in  the  past. 

As  far  as  Judiciary  is  concerned,  I 
want  the  Senator  to  realize  the  basic 
problem  there  is  the  number  of  ap- 
pointments they  handle  every  year  for 
the  entire  Federal  judiciary. 

If  we  look  at  the  other  committee, 
the  Labor  Committee  has  the  basic 
problems  of  all  of  the  labor  laws  of  the 
country.  They  have  a  traditional  level. 
I  believe  if  we  look  back  when  employ- 
ment in  the  Senate  was  less,  they  still 
had  a  comparatively  large  staff  level  in 
the  Senate.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  upset  the  historical 
trend  and  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  real- 
izes what  is  involved  here  in  terms  of 
the  workload  of  the  committees  as  re- 
flected by  the  legislation  and  appoint- 
ments that  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  the 
thing  I  find  distressing  is  that  these 
three  committees  have  constantly  had 
more  staff  than  the  others.  I  think  if 
we  made  a  fair  judgment  in  this  body 
we  would  find  that  no  committee  has  a 
heavier  load,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
than  the  Finance  Committee.  What  do 
they  deal  with?  They  deal  with  all 
taxes,  they  deal  with  Medicare,  they 
deal  with  Medicaid,  they  deal  with  So- 
cial Becurity,  and.  Madam  President, 
all  trade  matters. 

There  is  not  a  committee  here  that 
has  a  platter  as  full,  as  that.  Yet  that 
committee,  as  I  say,  is  half  the  size  of 
these  committees.  I  think  this  makes 
no  sense. 
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I  have  confidence  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, in  its  chairman  and  in  its  rank- 
ing member,  that  they  will  be  able  to 
move  around  people  from  staff  to  staff 
when  there  is  a  surge  in  a  particular 
committee. 

In  1986  we  had  the  tax  measure  before 
the  Finance  Conmiittee.  This  year  we 
had  the  trade  agreement  with  Canada. 
This  year  we  have  possibly  the  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico,  the  GATT 
coming  before  us,  possibly  a  tax  meas- 
ure. As  always  there  are  struggles  with 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

If  that  committee  needs  additional 
people  then  the  Rxiles  Committee  could 
look  at  it.  I  have  confidence  in  their 
fairness.  They  would  say,  well,  I  think 
you  are  right,  Mr.  Finance  Committee 
chairman,  I  think  you  need  three  more 
people.  We  will  give  them  to  you.  We 
will  take  them  from  one  of  these  com- 
mittees that  does  not  have  such  a 
heavy  load  and  has  such  a  heavy  staff. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  think  this  is 
an  eminently  fair  provision.  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted.  Frankly,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  managers  of  the  bill  adopt  it. 
That  is  an  offer. 

Mr.  FORD.  Which  is  not  accepted. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  left. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  9'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  have  us  take  staff  members  from 
three  committees  and  that  would  be 
Governmental  Affairs,  Labor,  and  Judi- 
ciary. He  says,  take  one  of  those  em- 
ployees and  transfer  them  over  to  Fi- 
nance. The  chairman,  the  ranking, 
would  not  want  that  staff  member  from 
Judiciary  on  to  Finance,  because  they 
have  no  finance  background.  Is  the 
Senator  requiring  that  they  fire  some- 
body so  they  might  put  more  on?  He  is 
putting  the  onus  on  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking,  after  instructions  from 
the  Rules  Committee,  to  fire  somebody 
or  to  eliminate  them  from  that  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  accepted  the  request  of  the 
Finance  Committee  at  this  time,  seven 
new  staff  members  in  the  first  year. 

We  think  they  need  it.  I  think  they 
need  it,  and  you  say  you  had  a  good 
time,  without  any  trouble,  working 
with  Ways  and  Means,  you  got  along 
fine  except  your  staff,  with  only  three 
of  four  there,  never  went  to  sleep  for 
about  3  days,  where  the  others  used 
teams.  I  think  that  is  unfair,  but  it 
points  up  one  thing:  We  did  not  have 
enough.  So  that  has  been  recogrnized  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
Finance,  and  the  Rules  Committee,  in 
their  judgment,  said  it  should  be  done. 
It  is  all  up  to  the  Senate. 

It  appears  that  we  are  not  staying 
within  the  amount  of  moneys  author- 


ized or  appropriated.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  from  1980  through  1990,  if  we 
had  just  given  the  committees  cost-of- 
living  increases— that  is  all— we  would 
be  spending  almost  $5  million  more 
today  under  this  budget  than  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  approve.  I  think 
that  is  a  fairly  decent  record,  and  we 
appropriated  money  and  we  are  asking 
the  Senate  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate to  the  committees  almost  $15 
million  less  than  the  budget  calls  for. 

Madam  President,  we  can  take  any- 
thing and  make  it  bad  or  we  can  take 
anything  and  make  it  good.  We  can  al- 
ways find  word  merchants  who  make  it 
sound  horrible.  That  is  why  I  get  in  po- 
litical campaigns.  We  watch  these  ads 
on  TV  and  you  really  wonder  about  the 
individual  when  you  get  through  say- 
ing how  bad  they  are.  Apparently,  the 
ranking  members  on  these  committees 
are  bad  because  the  Republicans  agreed 
with  the  Democrats  on  their  request 
except  one.  So  we  sit  there  as  a  mixed 
grroup,  I  believe  it  is  9  to  7,  9  to  6  on  the 
committee — 9  to  7 — and  we  vote  unani- 
mously, except  on  one  committee,  and 
that  is  all.  So  unanimously  we  make 
the  decision. 

So  the  Senator  is  saying  to  us  you 
take  the  responsibility  and  tell  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  fire  three  so  they 
might  be  hired  on  another  committee. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  want  to  do 
that.  Even  in  private  business  it  is 
kind  of  tough  to  do  that.  What  we  are 
seeing  here  is  that  we  are  $5  million 
less  in  this  budget  for  the  committees 
than  if  we  had  just  taken  inflation. 
Think  about  that  now.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  record,  and  then  it  is  almost  $15 
million  less  than  the  funds  appro- 
priated. 

Now  you  want  to  squeeze  some  more. 
If  you  look  there,  for  about  6  years,  it 
was  stagnant.  We  did  not  do  anything. 
We  did  not  have  a  bubble  in  the  com- 
mittees, and  we  got  it  down  just  about 
as  narrow  as  we  could. 

We  have  created  an  incentive  in  the 
piece  of  legislation.  It  says  to  those 
committee  chairmen,  if  they  save 
money,  they  can  keep  50  percent  of  it 
in  the  first  year  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  committee.  That  not  only 
saves  money,  but  it  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  use  it  to  make  their  com- 
mittees better.  We  have  used  the  mon- 
eys saved  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  appropriated,  and  yet 
we  find,  or  I  do,  boy,  you  just  cannot  do 
anything  right,  but  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can.  But  we  have  saved  money.  We 
have  tried  to  accommodate  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  members,  and  for  the 
19  committees,  19  Democrats  and  18  Re- 
publicans agreed  on  what  they  wanted 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  We  did 
not  give  them  everything  they  asked 
for. 

So  it  gets  a  little  bit  tough  to  try  to 
acconrunodate  my  colleagues.  We  work 
as  hard  as  we  can;  we  think  we  begin  to 
have  a  downturn.  I  said  earlier  the  eco- 


nomic condition  out  there  is  not  as 
good  ais  it  ought  to  be.  So  you  are 
going  to  get  more  requests.  You  are 
going  to  have  more  unemployment. 
You  are  going  to  have  more  welfare. 
You  are  going  to  have  all  these,  and 
when  the  economy  is  bad,  the  pressure 
on  this  body  is  increased  because  you 
have  more  casework  to  do,  and  trying 
to  be  as  frugal  as  we  can,  being  well 
under  the  appropriated  funds.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  say- 
ing to  the  committee  you  fire  people  so 
another  committee  can  have  it.  The 
committee  chairmen  can  do  that  and 
they  can  be  frugal,  they  can  reduce 
their  staff,  like  I  do  in  my  office  and  I 
am  sure  you  do  in  yours,  but  then  you 
are  saying  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
you  tell  a  committee  to  fire  people  so 
we  can  give  them  to  somebody  else, 
that  disturbs  me. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  10  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  2Vi 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  the 
point  is  that  committee  staffs  keep 
growing.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  it 
both  ways.  If  we  are  having  more  com- 
mittees— Veterans"  Affairs,  Elderly,  In- 
telligence, Indian  Affairs,  Budget — I  do 
not  think  we  can  say  that  by  having 
five  more  committees,  and  I  have  just 
named  those  five,  that  we  have  not  re- 
duced the  workload  of  some  of  the 
other  committees;  then  something  is 
wrong  somewhere.  I  cannot  believe 
that  no  attention  was  given  to  the  el- 
derly, no  attention  was  given  to  Indi- 
ans, no  attention  was  given  to  veter- 
ans, no  attention  was  given  to  the 
budget  under  the  prior  system. 

So  as  we  had  more  committees  and 
more  staff  for  those  committees,  clear- 
ly the  workload  of  the  other  commit- 
tees, existing  prior  thereto,  was  re- 
duced. I  think  that  makes  common 
sense. 

The  next  point.  Madam  President,  is, 
just  look  at  the  total.  In  1950,  300  staff; 
in  1970,  647;  and  in  1990,  1,203.  four  times 
as  many  as  there  were  in  1950.  By  the 
way,  I  think  in  1950,  they  were  putting 
through  some  extraordinary  legisla- 
tion— the  Marshall  plan,  getting  ready 
for  Medicare,  for  example;  a  whole  se- 
ries of  programs. 

How  are  we  going  to  stop  this?  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  said  we  are  throwing  him  a 
hot  potato.  We  are  asking  him  to  tell 
some  committee  to  fire  people  because 
a  legitimate  cause  has  been  made  for 
added  employees  in  another  conrunit- 
tee.  It  does  not  quite  work  out  that 
way  because  there  are  vacancies.  Actu- 
ally there  are  1,108  people  on  the  staff 
now.  or  there  were  as  of  December  31. 
So  there  are  vacancies.  These  positions 
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are  not  always  filled.  I  think  he  envi- 
Blons  horrors  that  just  are  not  there. 

And  so  when  there  comes  along  a 
surgre.  It  seems  to  me  it  can  be  handled 
by  making  them  temporary  positions, 
saying  to  the  chairman,  "All  right,  you 
have  a  whole  series  of  judges  that  you 
have  to  get  ready  for,"  or  "We  have  ex- 
panded the  number  of  circuit  court 
judges,  and  thus  you  are  going  to  need 
more  investigations,  background 
checks,  and  so  forth,  that  is  this  year. 
And  you  can  have  eight  more  employ- 
ees, but  they  are  not  permanent.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  better  plan  for 
that."  And  people  can  plan  for  these 
things. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment.  What  a  signal  it 
would  send  to  the  country.  What  a 
wonderful  signal.  Here  we  are  saying  to 
everybody,  you  have  to  be  thrifty,  cut 
back;  we  are  trying  to  balance  this 
budget;  we  are  trying  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. Here  is  a  chance  to  do  something 
about  it.  Here  is  a  chance  to  take  a 
special  step,  and  it  is  not  that  painful. 
It  just  says  we  are  going  to  stick  by 
the  nimiber  of  positions,  authorized  po- 
sitions, not  filled  positions,  that  we 
have  currently.  We  are  not  going  to  in- 
crease this  year,  nor  the  year  after. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
If  there  is  nothing  fm-ther,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
statement,  if  I  may. 

Madam  President,  I  make  one  point. 
We  have  in  this  budget  almost  $6  mil- 
lion less  than  if  we  had  followed  infla- 
tion the  last  10  years.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  exact  figtire.  I  have  said  we  are  ap- 
proximately $15  million — approxi- 
mately 12,  13,  14,  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood— less  than  the  amount 
appropriated.  We  are  under  the  gun.  We 
are  saving  money.  We  have  been  doing 
that  for  some  time. 

I  do  not  mind  hot  potatoes.  I  have 
been  in  battles  about  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island; 
handled  the  Governor's  chair,  and 
other  things.  The  Senator  made  deci- 
sions as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  had  to 
take  hot  potatoes. 

But  I  hate  to  be  put  in  the  place  that 
I  am  told  to  tell  a  chairman  you  have 
to  eliminate  staff;  we  are  telling  them 
how  to  run  their  offices,  committees. 
We  are  getting  to  the  point  around 
here  where  we  cannot  even  make  a 
judgment  ourselves. 

If  we  had  passed  the  other  amend- 
ments of  today,  we  would  have  gotten 
into  what  we  could  do  in  our  offices, 
what  we  could  do  in  our  committees. 

Our  responsibility,  as  I  see  it.  Madam 
President,  is  to  those  we  represent.  If 
we  do  not  do  a  good  job,  we  answer  to 
them. 

The  ranking  member  and  the  chair- 
man make  these  decisions,  and  we 
ought  not  make  It  for  them.  I  suspect 
they  win  exercise  their  judgment  here 
shortly  and  they  will  say  we  do  not 


want  anybody  telling  us  how  to  run  our 
committees,  we  want  to  run  our  com- 
mittees as  we  have  been. 

One  of  the  committees  the  Senator  is 
on,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  asked  for  an  increase.  We 
think  it  is  long  overdue.  We  think  they 
should  have  had  it  before.  They  have 
struggled  and  struggled.  You  get  to  the 
point  where  you  are  not  doing  quite  as 
good  a  job  as  you  ought  to  do  because 
when  you  ask  staff  to  stay  up  day  in 
and  day  out  for  3  or  4  days  and  sleep  on 
the  couch  in  the  office,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  doing  the  staff  right  and  they 
are  not  doing  you  right  because  they 
do  not  have  the  time  to  make  good 
judgments. 

Bo  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 
^.Vhen  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yields  back  his  time.  I  will  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
find  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  committee  discouraging  in 
a  way  because,  in  effect^and  he  can 
contradict  me  if  I  am  wrong — what  he 
is  saying,  when  he  says  that  he  does 
not  want  to  go  to  any  chairman  and 
tell  him  he  does  not  have  to  lay  off 
people,  is  that  committee  staffs  will 
not  be  reduced,  no  committee  staff  will 
ever  be  reduced. 

I  just  cannot  follow  that.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  these  things  are  cyclical. 
There  are  surges.  There  are  times  when 
one  committee  is  extremely  busy  and 
times  when  it  is  not.  But  to  say  these 
large  committees  under  no  condition 
can  be  reduced,  and,  indeed,  if  you  can 
believe  it,  one  of  them  is  being  in- 
creased, I  must  say  that  dazzles  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point  just  a  minute?  If  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  dazzled,  I  can  dazzle  the 
Senator  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
stand  it. 

Listen  to  this  one.  There  are  12  A 
committees.  Of  those  12  A  committees, 
41  percent  of  the  staff  is  on  3  commit- 
te8s--41  percent  of  the  staff  is  on  3  of 
those  committees:  Judiciary.  138;  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  124;  Labor,  124.  Fifty- 
nine  percent  of  the  staff  goes  to  the  re- 
maining nine  committees. 

The  thing  is  out  of  kilter.  Nobody 
would  suggest  that  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee, the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Judicial  Committee  have 
that  big  a  load.  And  so  if  they  want 
more  people,  if  they  want  to  grow  in 
these  other  committees  that  we  have 
mentioned,  such  as  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  needs  additional  people, 
there  is  a  place  to  take  them. 

So  I  hope  we  would  agree  to  this  lim- 
itation of  the  total  number  of  posi- 
tions. It  is  not  painful.  I  am  not  going 
back  to  1970.  I  am  not  going  back  to 
1950.  I  am  not  even  going  back  to  1989. 
I  am  taking  1990,  what  we  have  now.  I 
am  saying  that  is  enough.  Let  us  blow 
the  whistle.  Let  us  do  something  about 
saving  money  around  here.  Let  us  set 
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an  example  right  here  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  these  committees;  1,203  positions 
for  our  committees  is  hardly  a  minus- 
cule amount  of  assistance. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
if  the  distingruished  chairman  is  so  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  going  to  let  the 
Senator  have  the  last  word  until  I  run 
out  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  have  to  yield 
back  my  time.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President, 
there  it  is.  I  have  outlined  it  to  the 
best  Qf  my  ability.  I  very  strongly  be- 
lieve here  is  a  chance  to  strike  a  small 
blow.  Small  though  it  might  be.  I  think 
it  is  indicative  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try we  are  trying  here.  We  who  pass  on 
other  people's  budgets  say  you  have  to 
stay  within  this  category;  If  you  want 
an  increase  to  help  poor  children,  you 
have  to  take  it  from  some  other  Item 
within  that  category.  And  so  In  the 
same  way  we  are  saying  here  let  us 
keep  these  positions  at  the  current 
level. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  30  seconds  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  do  not  have  any 
time. 

The  Senator  did  change  the  original 
amendment  from  those  employed  by 
the  committee  to  those  authorized  by 
the  committee. 

I  apologize  for  my  comments.  But  the 
amendment  the  Senator  offered  was 
different  from  the  one  that  was  deliv- 
ered to  our  office.  I  do  apologize. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  All  right.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  those  that  are  authorized.  If 
there  are  vacancies,  we  are  not  saying 
to  some  committee  that  has  vacancies, 
you  were  thrifty,  you  did  the  right 
thing  in  not  filling  these  positions  for 
the  Budget  Committee,  for  example, 
you  cannot  fill  them  later.  We  did  not 
pimish  those  committees  under  this 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  hack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fom 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
SEYMOim]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

19  Leg.) 

YEAS— 55 

Adams 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Akaka 

Gore 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Harkln 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatneld 

Pryor 
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HefUn 
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BoreD 
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RIegle 

Breaux 
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Bryan 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Bumiers 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Burdick 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Bynl 

Kerry 

Sasser 

OaacUe 

Kohl 

Shelby 

DeConclDl 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dlzon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Warner 

EXOD 

Metzenbaum 

Wlrth 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Fowler 

Mitchell 
NAYS--41 

Bond 

DurenberKer 

McConnell 

Bradley 

Gam 

Mack 

Brown 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bums 

Gramm 

Nlcklea 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Coats 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Helms 

Simpson 

Conrad 

JeCTords 

Smith 

CralK 

Kassebaiun 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Symms 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lott 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Lagar 

NOT  VOTING-^ 

Cranston 

Seymour 

McCain 

Wellstone 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  20)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  I  move  to 
lay  that  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  22 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  compliance  with 
Rule  XXVI) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  SMrra. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Burns,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Symms,  and 
Mr.  McCain,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 22. 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
None  of  the  expenses  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  for  any  hearing 
which  has  not  been  certified  prior  to  such 
hearing  by  the  chairman,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  that  such  hear- 
ing is  in  compliance  with  rule  XXVI. 

TIME  LIMrTATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  certainly  will  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Can  we  enter  into  a  time 
agreement? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  perfectly  ap- 
propriate with  me. 

Kir.  FORD.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
time  suggestion? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Equally  divided? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Thirty  minutes  equal- 
ly divided. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  no  amendments? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No  amendments;  the 
usual  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  usual  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  30  minutes  equally 
divided  between  Senator  Simpson  and 
myself,  it  is  in  the  usual  form,  and 
there  are  no  amendments  in  the  second 
degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
what  they  have  done.  I  have  been  here 
now  12  years  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  appropriate  effort  to  try  to  get  a 


handle  on  staff  and  costs  of  committee 
expenses.  They  are  a  burgeoning  Item 
in  this  budget,  and  they  continue,  and 
they  certainly  have  in  my  time  here. 
So  I  think  the  Rules  Committee  has 
tried  to  be  very  fair.  I  want  to  say  that 
very  clearly.  And  I  think  they  have 
been  very  businesslike,  and  I  say  that 
very  clearly. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
rule  XXVI,  and  I  am  addressing  my  re- 
marks solely  to  rule  XXVI.  We  all  have 
our  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  It 
provides  that  "Each  committee  may 
make  investigations  into  any  matter 
within  its  jurisdiction,"  and  that  the 
"expenses  of  the  conunittee  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman." 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  rule  XXVI 
contemplates  that  committees  only 
conduct  hearings  into  matters  within 
their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  policy 
behind  that  rule  I  think  is  obvious. 

The  committee  funding  resolution 
would  spend — I  think  we  have  finally 
reached  a  figure  of  $114  million— in  tax- 
payer dollars  for  the  operation  of  19 
committees  for  2  years.  From  now 
until  February  28.  1992,  the  rules  panel 
has  recommended  $55.9  million.  Now 
with  these  millions  we  are  spending  for 
committee  funding,  I  think  it  would  be 
an  inappropriate  use  of  money  if  one 
committee  usurped  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  hearings.  And  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  rule  XXVLon  page  35  of 
your  Standing  Rules. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  there  will  be 
legislation  introducted  that  impacts 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  other  conunlt- 
tees  and  subcommittees.  But  here  in 
the  Senate  we  have  always  provided  a 
process  for  joint  referral  and  sequential 
referrals,  time  limits  as  to  how  long 
those  can  remain  with  other  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. This  amendment  is  merely 
an  effort  to  certify  compliance  with 
rule  XXVI. 

I  am  not  seeking  any  particular  ef- 
fort. There  is  no  attempt  to  challenge 
a  colleague  to  cite  some  specific  evi- 
dence. I  am  just  saying  this  would  re- 
quire a  certification  and  the  chairman 
could  still  go  forward.  It  is  much  like 
the  comity  here  on  this  floor  with  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er, where  we  often  say  that  "the  major- 
ity leader  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader"  will  go  forward.  That 
is  common  language  in  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  in  this  place. 

So  we  are  saying  that  we  are  certify- 
ing prior  to  the  hearing  by  the  chair- 
man, after  consultation — this  is  not 
veto,  this  is  not  approval,  it  is  not  dis- 
approval, it  is  consultation — of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  that  such 
hearing  is  in  compliance  with  rule 
XXVI.  Then  you  simply  go  to  that. 
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So  that  at  each  and  every  hearing  if 
something  should  occur  that  appears  to 
be  outside  the  jurisdiction,  then  there 
will  be  a  commentary,  well,  if  you  were 
to  consult  with  me  about  that,  and  you 
could  say  I  did.  You  did  not  agree  with 
it  but  we  are  going  to  go  forward,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  ranking  member  should  not  have 
veto  power.  I  would  not  want  anyone  to 
believe  that  a  ranking  member  and  a 
ranking  member  alone  should  have 
veto  power  on  the  jurisdictional  as- 
pects of  a  committee.  But  certainly,  he 
or  she  should  have  consultation  with 
the  members  so  that  nothing  more 
than  comity  is  achieved. 

So  it  requires  a  certification  be  made 
prior  to  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer 
funds.  This  is  a  matter  I  think  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  not  a  matter  of  par- 
tisanship, and  it  is  not  the  desire  of 
any  of  us  who  cosponsor  this  to  make 
it  a  partisan  issue.  I  would  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  questions  as  to  my  in- 
tent, to  what  I  am  attempting  to 
achieve  by  this  particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  shall  need. 

I  find  that  as  we  go  through  various 
and  sundry  committee  operations  and 
we  endeavor  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
that,  lo  and  behold,  we  come  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  want  to  change  the 
whole  procedure.  We  want  to  make 
changes  that  are  attempted  to  be  kind 
of  whitewashed,  or  painted  over,  that  it 
is  insignificant;  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. 

I  think  this  is  a  significant  change.  1 
wish  that  when  we  had  the  alert  ia  the 
Rules  Committee,  we  would  have  done 
something  about  it  then.  Instead,  you 
wait  until  you  get  on  the  floor  and 
make  a  point  of  it,  and  we  have  to  vote 
one  side  versus  another.  1  was  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  possibility, 
but  then  it  died  last  Tuesday.  That  is 
the  whole  sum  and  total  of  it.  and  that 
is  what  I  was  told  would  happen. 

So  now  we  sit  here.  There  has  been 
no  study  of  what  this  would  mean. 
There  has  been  nothing  debated  about 
it.  We  have  not  tried  to  figure  out  how 
it  would  operate  within  the  committee, 
if  there  would  be  any  significant 
change. 

Some  of  the  committees  have  sub- 
committees that  can  do  various  and 
sundry  things.  I  am  not  sure  that  every 
subcommittee  has  to  listen  to  the 
chairman.  Maybe  the  Investigative 
Committee  does  not  necessarily  need 
the  chairman's  approval  to  do  this,  so 
it  does  not  apply.  I  think  we  need  to 
look  at  it,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  it. 

I  give  those  who  propose  this  amend- 
ment my  word  that  we  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  it.  We  will  get  down  to  it  or  we 
will  have  consultations.  We  will  try  to 
go  through  the  rule. 

But  I  hate  to  be  told  that  this  debate 
would   be   brought   up  and   then   after 


Tuesday  probably  nothing  will  happen, 
and  the  person  that  told  me  that  was 
absolutely  correct  in  his  understand- 
ing. So  after  6  years  in  the  minority  I 
do  not  know  that  we  ever  attempted  to 
do  this  to  the  majority  at  that  time. 

So  I  just  think  that  we  are  going  a 
little  too  far  here.  We  ought  to  back 
up.  It  is  too  early  to  get  too  partisan. 
We  ought  to  just  say  that  we  have  is- 
sues here  that  are  more  important 
than  this  one.  This  is  purely  a  vote  up 
or  down  by  one  side  versus  the  other. 
We  are  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  would  look  at  that.  We  have 
attempted  to  work  and  work  very 
closely,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  we 
get  this  partisan  issue  here  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  vote  one  way,  and  you 
will  force  your  folks  to  vote  another 
way.  I  hope  it  would  not  occur.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
soch  time  as  necessary  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ag-ree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant issue. 

All  we  suggest  is  that  we  comply 
with  rule  XXVI.  There  may  be  an  in- 
stance where  Republicans  were  in  the 
majority  and  they  did  not  comply  with 
rule  XXVI,  or  there  may  be  questions 
of  jurisdiction  within  a  committee  or 
subcommittee.  What  we  are  suggesting 
is  that  you  at  least  have  some  con- 
sultation with  the  minority,  in  this 
case  the  Republicans,  just  as  I  consult 
oB  a  daily  basis,  sometimes  weekly 
basis,  with  the  majority  leader.  He 
makes  decisions  finally,  but  we  have 
consultation,  so  at  least  there  is  some 
notice  and  we  are  appraised  of  what 
may  be  coming  up. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  encourage 
compliance  with  rule  XXVI.  It  has  been 
a  problem,  at  least  some  of  us  think  it 
has  been  a  problem. 

There  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
some,  matters  outside  of  certain  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  where  they  had  a 
hearing  in  any  event.  There  were  some 
who  would  say  they  were  not  for  any 
real  purpose  except  for  political  pur- 
poses. If  that  is  how  we  are  going  to 
use  the  taxpayers"  money,  for  some 
partisan  political  advantage,  then  I 
thmk  minority  ought  to  be  consulted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  would  not  expect  that 
committee  to  be  holding  hearings  on 
price  support  for  wheat,  for  example. 
Maybe  that  is  legitimate  if  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  jurisdiction.  I 
guess  we  can  have  hearings  on  any- 
thing. But  I  am  certain  that  commit- 
tees, in  general,  have  enough  to  do 
without  dealing  with  matters  outside 
their  jurisdiction. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  a  novel  concept. 
Rule  XXVI  already  states  that  commit- 


tees may  make  investigations  on  any 
matCers  within  their  jurisdiction.  This 
only  supplements  that  rule  by  requir- 
ing a  certification  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  juris- 
diction. 

We  are  trying  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  committee  system.  It  is  a 
systQm  that  has  served  the  Senate  well 
and  we  believe  that  this  amendment 
will  even  be  more  helpful. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  how 
the  Vote  is  going  to  come  out.  It  will  be 
a  party  line  or  close  to  a  party  line 
vote.  And  maybe  if  it  cannot  be  adopt- 
ed here,  it  can  be  offered  to  other 
measures  that  come  through  the  Sen- 
ate. There  are  a  number  of  ways  that 
we  can  frustrate  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity if  we  want  to  stick  to  some  of  the 
rules  as  far  as  when  committee  meet- 
ings may  be  held  and  how  long  they 
may  be  held. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  some 
way  to  modify  this  amendment  to 
make  it  satisfactory  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee — if  it  is  offen- 
sive in  some  way,  then  we  can  maybe 
make  some  changes.  But  if  it  is  just  we 
do  not  want  to  consult  the  minority, 
we  should  not  worry  about  jurisdiction, 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  vote; 
at  least  we  ought  to  have  the  record. 
We  will  lose,  but  then  we  will  try  some- 
thing else  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yieldB  time? 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  so 
much  time  as  I  have  left  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  11  minutes  re- 
maim  ng. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  myself 
do  consult  regularly;  indeed,  not  just 
on  a  daily  basis  but  frequently  several 
times  daily.  We  frequently  include  in 
unanimous-consent  requests,  which 
subsequently,  when  approved,  become 
agreements,  a  provision  which  calls  for 
such  consultation.  That  is  not  required 
by  any  rule  or  law.  It  is,  I  think,  a  mat- 
ter of  comity  and  good  faith  and  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  all  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  a  way  that  is 
fair  and  responsible. 

So  I  think  it  should  be  understood 
clearly  that  there  is  no  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  to  consulta- 
tion and  to  full  participation  since  it  is 
done  on  a  daily  basis,  voluntarily, 
without  any  requirement  of  rule  or 
statute.  I  think  it  makes  good  sense.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  way  to  advance  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  stated,  if  there  is 
some  concern  about  the  abuse  of  juris- 
diction or  the  lack  of  notice  with  re- 
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itions  on  any 
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spect to  committee  meetings,  then 
that  case  ought  to  be  made  in  the  nor- 
mal way  that  we  conduct  legislative 
business.  We  ought  to  have  a  hearing 
on  it.  If  there  is  a  specific  complaint  or 
concern  or  complaints  or  concerns, 
those  ought  to  be  heard.  But  I  think  it 
unwise,  regarding  what  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  called 
an  important  issue,  to  change  it  in  any 
way  without  any  hearings,  without  any 
prior  discussion,  without  any 
ascertaining  that  is  the  specific  con- 
cern. 

I  know  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
imply  that  there  has  not  been  proper 
notification  or  notice  under  rule  XXVI 
at  previous  hearings.  We  all  ought  to 
be  a  frank  about  the  fact  that  a  hear- 
ing was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  which  I  am  certain  at 
least  in  part  contributed  to  the  raising 
of  this  issue. 

I  am  advised  that  notice  was  given  in 
accordance  with  rule  XXVI  to  the 
ranking  member.  There  was  full  notifi- 
cation, and  so  I  am  not  certain  that,  if 
that  is  the  concern,  this  amendment 
would  have  affected  that  proceeding  in 
any  way.  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  proceeding  to  comment  beyond 
that. 

I  first  learned  about  it  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  took  the 
floor  after  the  hearing  had  been  held  to 
express  his  concern  about  it.  If  that  is 
the  concern,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  that  and  determine  whether  this 
is  the  best  way  to  address  it. 

The  second  question  arises,  if  that  is 
the  concern,  is  this  something  that  has 
occurred  more  than  once?  How  many 
hearings  have  been  held  by  subcommit- 
tees and  committees  in  the  Senate,  and 
on  how  many  occasions  is  it  alleged 
that  those  hearings  exceeded  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  or  sub- 
committee? Are  we  dealing  with  1  out 
of  1,000  cases?  Are  we  dealing  with  100 
out  of  110  cases? 

Those  are  two  rather  dramatic  dif- 
ferences. No  one  knows  the  answers  to 
those  questions  and,  therefore,  I  think 
It  appropriate  that  we  say  that  there  is 
no  concern  about  or  opposition  to  the 
process  of  consultation. 

We  all  recognize,  sxirely,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  sug- 
gested, that  the  rules  are  such  that  a 
determined  minority  cannot  just  im- 
pede the  business  of  the  Senate;  a  de- 
termined minority  can  effectively  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  acting.  We  all 
know  that.  So  there  has  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  comity,  good  fiiith,  trust, 
willingness  to  work  together.  I  have 
tried  to  exhibit  that  in  dealings  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  to  act  upon  that,  and  I  think  we 
should  continue  in  that  manner.  I  hope 
we  would  not  proceed  with  this  amend- 
ment now  but  act  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  has  suggested. 
Let  us  have  a  hearing  on  it.  Let  us 


have  discussions  on  It.  Let  us  try  to 
identify  what  Is  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem that  this  amendment  seeks  to 
solve  and  then  determine  if  this  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it,  or  if  there  may  be 
perhaps  some  other  way  to  do  it. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  op- 
position to  this  amendment  at  this 
time  is  not  based  on  any  lack  of  inter- 
est or  desire  for  consultation  or  full 
and  fair  participation.  I  think  that  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Senate  has  done  its  business  In  the 
past  2  years.  I  hope  we  can  proceed  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  suggested. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allotted  to  me  by 
the  distinguished  Rules  Committee 
chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THxm- 

MOND]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  to 
the  onmlbus  committee  funding  resolu- 
tion for  1991  and  1992.  As  has  already 
been  explained,  it  would  require  that 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee certify  that  a  hearing  is 
within  the  jursidiction  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee.  Unless  such  cer- 
tification is  obtained  before  a  hearing, 
expenses  related  to  that  hearing  will 
not  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  long  overdue,  and  I  support  it 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  help  to  control  the  costs  of  a  com- 
mittee. At  a  time  when  all  Americans 
are  tightening  their  belts,  both  i)erson- 
ally  and  in  business,  we  in  the  Senate 
should  be  doing  the  same  thing.  This 
amendment  would  force  committee 
chairmen  to  carefully  monitor  their 
committee's  business  to  ensure.  In  a 
very  practical  way,  that  appropriated 
moneys  are  spent  only  on  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  the  committee. 

Related  to  this,  but  of  equal  impor- 
tance, is  that  this  amendment  will 
force  each  committee  to  become  more 
efficient  and  to  focus  only  on  those  is- 
sues that  are  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  conmilttee.  As  each  of  my  col- 
leagues is  aware,  committee  members 
and  staff  come  to  the  committee  either 
with  a  particular  area  of  expertise,  or 
they  develop  such  expertise  in  the 
course  of  their  continued  Involvement 
in  committee  matters.  Many  commit- 
tee members  and  staff  have  neither  the 
time,  nor  the  expertise,  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  examine  matters  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  conunittee. 
Moreover,  time  spent  on  matters  not 
within  a  committee's  jurisdiction 
takes  away  from  time  that  could  be 


spent  pursuing  legitimate  committee 
business. 

Finally,  in  accepting  this  amendment 
we  are  ratifying  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Senate  committees 
and  the  accompanying  Senate  rules. 
Conmilttee  structures  have  been  estab- 
lished, in  part,  so  each  Senator  can 
focus  more  particularly  on  certain 
areas  of  concern.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  create  mechanisms  that  ensure  the 
jurisdictional  boundaries  of  the  com- 
mittees, we  might  as  well  do  away  with 
them.  This  amendment  guarantees,  at 
least  as  to  our  committee  work,  that 
our  time,  energies,  and  moneys  will  be 
spent  on  issues  appropriately  within 
the  jursidiction  of  the  committees  on 
which  we  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  this 
amendment,  and  to  affirmatively  sui>- 
port  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  intent  and  interest  to  the 
debate  of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  majority  leader.  I 
hear  clearly  what  they  are  saying. 

It  is  not  the  intent  to  set  some  tone 
of  partisanship  here.  I  would  be,  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
amenable  to  the  assurance,  which  we 
will  have  rendered,  that  there  would  be 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

We  can  discuss  this  issue  with  people 
there  who  are  the  most  vitally  inter- 
ested, the  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers, to  see  what  they  feel  about  the 
implementation  of  rule  XXVI. 

I  would  be  glad  to  express  that  pro- 
posal and  ask  our  ranking  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  perhaps  take  a 
minute  of  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  want  to  say  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  counterpart  here,  if  I  can  use  that 
term.  I  look  fonvard  to  a  hearing.  No 
one  has  been  any  fairer  and  worked  any 
harder  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska.  We  have  gotten  along 
very  well.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  doing  here.  I  will  be  glad  to 
work  and  listen  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FYesident,  we  are  ready  to  flnlsh 
up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  too. 
have  heard  the  offer  of  hearings  on  the 
subject.  I  have  been  visiting,  off  the 
floor,  on  the  whole  question  of  what 
happens  with  regard  to  consultation.  I 
think  we  have  excellent  consultation 
at  the  leader  level  and  particularly,  on 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  cannot  ever  re- 
member a  time  when  the  chairman 
scheduled  a  hearing  without  first  ask- 
ing if  the  date  was  convenient  with  me. 

I  think  we  need  to  build  into  the  sys- 
tem a  recognition  of  this  consultation 
objective  to  explore  a  solution  off  the 
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floor.  We  cannot  really  do  that  as  easy 
here  on  the  floor  as  we  can  in  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  offering  to  explore  this  sub- 
ject and  see  if  we  can  report  back  to 
the  Senate  something  that  will  reas- 
sure the  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  that  consultation  will  take  place. 

If  this  amendment  comes  to  a  vote 
and  we  support  the  majority  leader, 
and  the  control  swings  to  this  side,  we 
will  be  reminded  we  voted  for  this  mis- 
sion. Let  us  resolve  this  issue  in  com- 
mittee in  a  way  that  will  not  have  last- 
ing partisanship  in  the  Senate.  I  do 
hope  we  proceed  to  solve  the  problem 
in  committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  acknowl- 
edged this  amendment  may  have  been 
prompted  by  a  hearing  held  in  my  sub- 
committee some  time  ago.  With  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  rule  XXVI  and 
with  respect  to  issues  of  comity  and  co- 
operation— I  want  to  make  the  record 
cleau'  in  this  case. 

A  hearing  notice  was  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  1  week  prior 
to  the  hearing,  as  is  required.  In  addi- 
tion, 7  days  prior  to  the  hearing,  a  full 
briefing  on  the  topic  of  the  hearing  was 
conducted — a  briefing  which  raised  all 
sentsitive  issues  right  up  front. 

Staff  from  every  subcommittee  mem- 
ber on  the  Republican  side  were 
present  at  this  briefing.  The  staff  re- 
port and  every  document  used  in  prepa- 
ration of  that  report  were  available  to 
committee  staff  for  review  2  days  prior 
to  the  hearing. 

No  Senator's  office  raised  any  objec- 
tions to  any  documents  which  were  to 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

No  Senator's  office  suggested  that 
any  particular  witness  be  called  before 
the  committee  nor  was  it  suggested 
that  any  witness  was  treated  unfairly 
in  the  staff  report.  Senator  Thur- 
MOND's  office,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  did  suggest  a  minor 
change  in  the  title  of  the  report,  which 
we  altered  at  their  request. 

It  is  a  standard  practice,  as  every 
Senator  knows,  that  when  the  majority 
calls  a  hearing,  the  minority  staff  is 
briefed  in  advance  and  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest  changes  in  the  for- 
mat or  to  call  minority  witnesses.  That 
procedure  was  followed  in  this  case. 
and  the  minority  failed  to  raise  any 
concerns  or  suggest  any  changes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment previously  proposed  by  me  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ajnend- 
ment  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  22)  was  with- 
drawn. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  very  much  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  majority 
leader  for  their  comments  and  insight 
with  regard  to  this  situation.  I  think 
we  are  really  aware  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  achieve.  I  thank  them  for  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
amendments  on  this  side,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  agree  there  be  no  more 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  asked  for  a  rollcall  vote  now.  So 
we  will  have  to  do  that.  Let  us  with- 
hold the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  62. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone] 
ia  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

([Rollcall  Vote  No.  20  Leg.] 
YEAS— 72 
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NAYS— 22 


.\ilams 

.Mlaka 

Baucus 

Bactsen 

BUen 

BlDgaman 

Boren 

Brmiey 

Breaux 

Br>'siii 

Bumpers 

Birdick 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Danforth 

Daechie 

DaConclni 

DUon 

Dadd 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Darenberger 

EXCD 


Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Heinz 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 


Lugar 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulskl 

Mitchell 

Moynlban 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pry  or 

Reld 

Rlegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Warner 


Bond 

Grsmm 

Nlckles 

Brown 

Grassley 

Preasler 

Bums 

Helms 

SimpBOD 

Cbafea 

Kasten 

Smith 

Coats 

Kohl 

Wallop 

Conrail 

Lott 

Wirth 

Cr&lg 

Mack 

D'Amato 

Murkowski 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Grans  ton 

Packwood 

Symms 

McCalB 

Seymour 

Wellstone 

So 

the 

resolution 

(S. 

Res.    62) 

as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  62 
Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding  Reso- 
lution for  1991  and  1992". 

AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION 

Seo.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers,  du- 
ties, iind  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  tht  Senate,  and  under  the  appropriate  au- 
thoriting  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  there  Is 
authorized  for  the  period  March  1,  1991, 
through  February  29,  1992,  in  the  aggregate 
of  $54,873,148,  and  for  the  period  March  1, 
1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in  the  aggre- 
gate df  $58,069,231  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution,  for  all  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earllaBt  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  29,  1992,  and  February  28,  1993,  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  fTom  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  Vouchers  shall  not  be  required  (1)  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  committee  who  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate,  or  (2)  for  the  payment  of  telecommuni- 
catloas  expenses  provided  by  the  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  of  Arms.  United  States  Senate, 
Department  of  Telecommunications,  or  (3) 
for  the  payment  of  stationery  supplies  pur- 
chasefl  through  the  Keeper  of  Stationery, 
Unltefl  States  Senate,  or  (4)  for  payments  to 
the  Postmaster,  United  States  Senate,  or  (5) 
for  the  payment  of  metered  charges  on  copy- 
ing etjulpment  provided  by  the  Office  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  United 
State*  Senate. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  agency  contributions  relat- 
ed to  the  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
committees  trom  March  l,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary, 29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations.". 

COMMnTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRmON.  AND 
FORESTRY 

SEC,  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, dnd  making  Investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mitte#  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry is  authorized  from  March  1,  1991, 
through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992, 
through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
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gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,981,783,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed S4,0(X)  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,054,457. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991,  through  February  29,  1992.  and 
March  1,  1992.  through  February  28,  1993.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  dejjartment  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,879,959,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$160,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures,  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,058,867. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMnTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 


diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  authorized  fi-om 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1.  1992,  through  February  28,  1993.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,024,631,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,143,243, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMrTTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs is  auLhorized  from  March  1.  1991. 
through  February  29.  1992,  and  March  1,  1992, 
through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,253,043,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  conrunittee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,374,143. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 


tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  308(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1M6. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  Sl.OOO  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional Stan'  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  a02(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMnTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Roles 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from  March 
1.  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and  March 
1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1983,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  tcom  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,382,402,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended)  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  i)eriod  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,526,693. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  si>ecined  by  section  202(J) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

SEC.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its  jorts- 
diction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  ftom  March  1,  1991. 
through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992. 
through  February  28.  1993,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  {ix)m  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,769,571,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$14,572  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  S12.400  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S3.930.949, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  J14,572 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
a02(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
S12.4(X)  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMrrTEE  O.N  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  EInergy  and  Natural  Resources  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable. 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
S2. 727,832.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed S2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,844,527. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20.(X)0 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
laUons  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
S2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMlinTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  is 
authorized  fl^jm  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion  (D  to 
make  expenditures  firom  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department   or  agency   concerned   and    the 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1991.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,101,485.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(0)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,804,715, 
of  Which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINA.N'CE 

Sec.  11.  (a;  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  Investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  authorized  from  March 
1.  1$91,  through  February  29.  1992.  and  March 
1.  1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,461,745,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
ofsochAct). 

(c>  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,559,803. 
of  Which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1646.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Sgc.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
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the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  authorized 
from   March   1.   1991,   through   February  29, 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993,  la  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures a-om  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,774,561,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  Bervlces  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organisations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 20t(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  tills  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,891,437, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $45,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  CJOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 

1992.  and  March  1,  1992.  through  February  28, 

1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,056,606,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$49,326  may  be  ex[>ended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  Services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
Februaiy  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  tils  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,267,105, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $49,326 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the    professional    staff  of  such   committee 
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(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(d)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate — 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corruption,  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  the  improper  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government  of- 
ficials and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  compa- 
nies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government:  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  individuals  or  other  en- 
tities with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies and  its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are.  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  order  to  protect  such  interests 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices  or 
activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  activities  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions  and 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation is  being  made,  and  further,  to  study 
and  investigate  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  practices  or  activities; 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety;  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  investment  fraud  schemes,  commod- 
ity and  security  fraud,  computer  fraud,  and 
the  use  of  offshore  banking  and  corporate  fa- 
cilities to  carry  out  criminal  objectives; 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(i )  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(ii)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge  and  talents; 

(iii)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relations  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organizations  principally 
concerned  with  national  security  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships; 

(F)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government    involved    in    the    control    and 


management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to — 

(i)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply: 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(iii)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels: 

(vi)  the  management  of  lex,  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(viil)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(X)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries: 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  enei^y 
supplies:  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies:  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
particular  references  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided.  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
brancn  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upwn  it  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  is 
authorized,  in  its,  his,  or  their  discretion  (Ai 
to  require  by  subixiena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(B)  to  hold  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recess,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (D)  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  (E)  to  take  testimony, 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or.  in 
the  case  of  staff  members  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, by  deposition  in  accordance  with 
the  Committee  Rules  of  Procedure. 

(4)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittee 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  66  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred First  Congress,  second  session,  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 


the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  authorized  trom 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29.  1992,  and 
March  1.  1992,  through  February  28.  1983,  In 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  trom 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  ijersonnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,979,958.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$40,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ez- 

,  ceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  a02(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expanses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,171,693, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  f^om  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  pri(fr  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,361,330,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,900  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

(C)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,595,597. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,900  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  ix>wers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
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ing  holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings and  making  investigations  as  author- 
teed  by  paragraphs  1  and  6  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,459,163.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,S00  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
Of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $l.b21.403. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  J4.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  J3,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act), 

COMMnTEfi  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  this  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  Is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991.  through  February  29.  1992.  and 
March  1,  1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  In 
Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  CJovemment  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1902.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,047,108.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,094,447. 
of  which  amount  (l)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 


$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMrTTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

SEC.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
IngB,  and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1993.  and  March  1.  1992.  through  February  28. 
1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (21  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable.  or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,202,351.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

(O)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,252,528. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

SPECIAL  COM.MrrTEE  ON  AGING 

SEC.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4. 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4. 
1977,  as  amended,  and  in  exercising  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  It  by  such  section,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized 
from    March   1,    1991,    through   February  29. 

1992,  and  March  1.  1992.  through  February  28, 

1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,213,792. 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,239,556. 

SELECT  COMMrTTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

SBC.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400.  agreed 
to  May  19,  1976,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  section  3(a)  of  such  resolution, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  such  resolution,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29, 

1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through  February  28. 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
turee  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2.356.6t6.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organiaations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,453,497. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  ameaded). 

SELECT  COMMrTTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  }1.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  105  of  S.  Res.  4. 
Ninetynfifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4 
(legislative  day.  February  1).  1977.  as  amend- 
ed, and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
on  it  by  such  section,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indisn  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1. 

1991.  through  February  29.  1992.  and  March  1. 

1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  in  its  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  exi)enditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministmtion.  to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel Of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  utder  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,239,198.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$4,846  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  Services  of  individual  con8"'fants.  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  author)  •  •■,;  h:  pac- 
tion 203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re  -rganizati"  n 
Act  of  1M6.  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  w^o jgh 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,284,371. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,846  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amende^). 

I  SPECIAL  RESERVE 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  any 
Senate  committee  by  Senate  Resolution  66. 
agreed  to  February  28,  1989,  as  amended,  for 
the  funding  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of 
February  1991,  any  unexpended  balance  re- 
maining after  such  last  day  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  special  reserve  for  such  commit- 
tee, which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  follow- 
ing amounts  for  the  following  committees: 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
($29,632); 

Appropriations  ($300,000); 

Armed  Services  ($179,000); 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  ($500); 

Budget  ($278,606); 

Comnaerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
($307,138); 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  ($221,948); 

Environment  and  Public  Works  ($140,000)- 

Finance  ($48,130); 

Foreign  Relations  ($817,853); 

Governmental  Affairs  ($405,435); 

Judiciary  ($146,790); 

Labor  and  Human  Resources  ($94,136); 
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Rules  and  Administration  ($120,791); 

Small  Business  ($87,683); 

Veterans'  Affairs  ($1,000); 

Aging  (Special)  ($39,587); 

Intelligence  (Select)  ($189,745);  and 

Indian  Affairs  (Select)  ($0). 

The  reserve  shall  be  available  to  such  com- 
mittee for  the  i>eriod  commencing  March  1, 
1991.  and  ending  with  the  close  of  September 
30.  1991,  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  meeting  any 
unpaid  obligations  incurred  during  the  fund- 
ing period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  February 

1991,  and  (2)  meeting  expenses  of  such  com- 
mittee incurred  after  such  last  day  and  prior 
to  the  close  of  September  30, 1991. 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  any 
Senate  committee  by  this  resolution  for  the 
funding  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1992.  any  unexpended  balance  remain- 
ing after  such  last  day  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  special  reserve  for  such  committee,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  following  amounts 
for  the  following  committees: 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
($14,816); 

Appropriations  ($150,000); 

Armed  Services  ($89,500); 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  ($250); 

Budf;et  ($134,315); 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
($145,760); 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  ($105,253): 

Environment  and  Public  Works  ($70,000); 

Finance  ($24,065); 

Foreign  Relations  ($408,926): 

Governmental  Affairs  ($194,935); 

Judiciary  ($73,395); 

Labor  and  Human  Resources  ($32,068); 

Rules  and  Administration  ($58,551); 

Small  Business  ($40,344); 

Veterans'  Affairs  ($500); 

Aging  (Special)  ($29,000); 

Intelligence  (Select)  ($92,884);  and 

Indian  Affairs  (Select)  ($0). 

The  reserve  shall  be  available  to  such  com- 
mittee for  the  period  commencing  March  1, 

1992,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  September 
30,  1992,  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  meeting  any 
unpaid  obligations  incurred  during  the  fund- 
ing period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  February 
1992,  and  (2)  meeting  expenses  of  such  com- 
mittee incurred  after  such  last  day  and  prior 
to  the  close  of  September  30,  1992. 

STATE  EQunr 
Sec.  24  (a)  Congress  flnds- 

(1)  that  the  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  among  States  is  an  important 
public  policy  consideration; 

(2)  that  the  Senate  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  consider  legislation  with  inad- 
equate Information  about  the  fiscal  impact 
of  that  legislation  on  the  various  States;  and 

(3)  that  a  State-by-State  breakdown  of  the 
disposition  of  funds  under  pending  authoriza- 
tions would  greatly  assist  the  Senate  in  the 
performance  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  or  agency  administering  or  pro- 
posed to  administer  legislation  making  an 
authorization  or  reauthorization  of  any  pro- 
gram where  funds  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  for  distribution  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  make  available  to  the  Senate 
an  enumeration  of  funds  received  by  each 
State  under  such  program  in  the  most  recent 
available  fiscal  year  or,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
program  and  where  practicable,  an  enumera- 
tion of  funds  which  would  be  available  to 
each  State  under  such  program. 

(c)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration no  later  than  May  15,  1991.  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  most  practicable  means 


of  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  all 
of  my  colleagrues  for  their  cooperation. 
I  thank  my  distingxiished  friend.  Sen- 
ator Stevens  from  Alaska,  and  I  thank 
the  staff  on  both  sides.  We  have  worked 
very  well  togrether.  and  I  think  that  it 
was  displayed  here.  So  I  thank  the 
staff,  as  well  as  my  colleagues,  for  a 
wonderful  job. 

No  staff  person  works  any  harder 
than  the  individual  on  the  committee 
that  develops  the  budget  for  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member.  They 
work  hard  at  it.  I  compliment  them, 
and  I  thank  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


COMMENDING  HAL  H.  BRAYMAN 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  immediately  consider  a  Senate  reso- 
lution I  submitted  earlier  today,  com- 
mending Hal  H.  Brayman  for  his  serv- 
ice to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  commending  Har- 
old H.  Brayman  for  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  inunediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
after  nearly  22  years  of  service  to  this 
institution  a  valued  staff  person  retires 
from  public  service.  Hal  Brayman's 
service  to  this  institution  is  indeed  re- 
markable. His  commitment  to  public 
policy  and  his  untiring  effort  these 
many  years  to  help  many  of  us  around 
here  produce  good  legislation,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  water  resources  and 
public  infrastructure,  is  well  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  met  Hal 
Brayman  in  his  capacity  as  a  staff  per- 
son on  the  Environmental  and  Public 
Works  Committee  in  my  first  term  in 
the  Senate.  Those  early  years  working 
with  Hal  Brayman  and  Lee  Rawls  were 
immortalized  in  a  book  written  in  1980 
by  T.R.  Reid,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Congressional  Odyssey,  the 
Saga  of  a  Senate  Bill."  Hal.  who  had 
recently  come  to  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  from  being  a 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Caleb 
Boggs,  brought  with  him  an  unerring 
desire  to  reform  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' inland  waterway  financing 
structure. 


The  tenacious  determination  of  this 
Princeton  and  Columbia  graduate  re- 
sulted in  the  first  user  charge  bill  ever 
enacted  affecting  the  inland  waterways 
of  this  country. 

The  Inland  Navigation  Improvements 
Act  of  1977.  however,  did  more  than 
just  establish  "good  public  policy."  As 
T.R.  Reid  wrote: 

It  visls  the  one  thing  I  remember  most  ftom 
my  first  six  years  here.  It  instilled  con- 
fidence in  my  ability  to  accomplish  things 
up  here.  It  helped  me  to  become  a  better 
Senator. 

For  this  I  owe  Hal  a  big  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

His  work  did  not  end  there.  A  decade 
later,  the  Congress  adopted  landmark 
legislation,  the  Water  Resources  Act, 
which  was  crafted  by  Hal  through  the 
Water  Resources  Committee  which  I 
chaired  at  that  time.  This  statute  com- 
pletely reformed  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' water  resource  programs.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  developing 
the  concept  of  environmental  infra- 
structure bonds  as  a  way  to  address 
needed  infrastructure  investments. 

In  addition,  in  his  capacity  as  a  pro- 
fessional staff  member  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  he 
worked  on  all  the  major  environmental 
laws  of  the  1970's  and  1980's.  He  has 
worked  on  transportation  legislation, 
the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts, 
and  the  major  resource  conservation 
laws. 

More  recently  he  has  been  directly 
involved  in  helping  to  find  ways  to  re- 
form our  campaign  financing  mecha- 
nisms. 

Hal's  nearly  16  years  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Conunittee, 
and  these  last  5  years  on  the  Budget 
Committee  has  brought  him  in  contact 
with  many  of  my  current  and  former 
fellow  Senators.  I  know  they  and  all 
his  friends  and  fellow  staffers  join  me 
in  wishing  him  health  and  continued 
succe.js  in  a  well  deserved  retirement 
from  the  Senate.  I  can  only  believe 
that  he  has  left  his  mark  on  public  pol- 
icy, and  fortunately  for  the  country,  I 
believe  we  can  all  a^ee  that  it  was  and 
is  a  good  mark. 

I  note  that  Senators  Mitchell,  Dole. 
Sasser,  and  others  have  cosponsored 
this.  I  think  that  is  an  indication  of 
what  Hal  Brayman,  who  served  here  for 
22  years,  has  meant  to  this  Senate,  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  Budget  Committee  for  a 
litany  of  accomplishments  and  service. 

He  is  going  to  leave  us  and  take  a  bit 
of  a  sabbatical  and  perhaps  bicycle 
across  America,  and  he  will  come  back 
and  decide  what  he  wants  to  do.  He  has 
a  lot  of  life  left  in  him. 

This  resolution  details  what  he  did 
for  this  institution  called  the  Senate. 
It  should  be  obvious  from  it  that  many 
Senators  were  served  by  him  and 
helped  by  him. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  67 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  served  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  member  of  the  staff  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  and  the  staff  of 
former  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  for  nearly  22 
years; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  served  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee  from 
1970  through  1966; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  served  as  the  assist- 
ant staff  director  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  from  1961  through 
1966; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  served  as  special 
adviser  to  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  from  1986 
through  1991; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leading  expert  in  federal  water 
resources  and  public  infrastructure  policies; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  carried  out  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  the  highest 
degree  of  professional  Integrity  and  dedica- 
tion to  service;  and 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  earned  the  Sen- 
ate's affection  and  esteem:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  Harold  H.  Brayman  is  here- 
by commended  for  his  faithful  and  exem- 
plary service  to  his  country  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed Stetes  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod of  morning  business  in  which  Sen- 
ators might  speak  up  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  PRESIDENT  BUSH. 
NORMAN  SCHWARZKOPF  ■  AND 
COLIN  POWELL 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  sent  a  letter  to  our  President,  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
the  contents  of  that  letter  with  the 
body,  because  I  think  that  it  probably 
expresses  the  feelings  that  many  of  us 
have  at  least  considered  or  thought 
about  in  a  number  of  avenues.  So  let 
me  read  it: 

Washington.  DC, 
February  28.  1991. 
Hon.  GEORGE  Herbert  Walker  Bush, 
President   of  the    United   States.    The    White 
House,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Preshjent:    Every    American 
today  salutes  you  and  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  and  sacrificed  so 
much  for  peace  and  freedom  In  the  Persian 


Gulf.  Your  leadership  and  their  courage  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

There  has  been  no  five-star  general  of  the 
armed  forces  since  Omar  Bradley  passed 
away.  1  believe  it  is  now  time  to  honor  two 
great  Americans,  Colin  Powell  and  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  for  their  brilliant  leadership  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  Gulf.  Truly  they 
are  American  heroes  worthy  of  this  rare 
honor. 

Mr.  President,  words  are  insufficient  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  your  leadership  in 
this  crisis.  Prom  rallying  the  diverse  and 
oftan  fractious  world  community  to  bringing 
the  people  of  this  great  country  behind  our 
cause,  you  have  been  remarkable.  All  Ameri- 
cans owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
resolute  pursuit  of  a  just  peace.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Sincerely, 

Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 

U.S.  Senator. 

I  shared  that  with  the  body,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  believe  that.  No.  1, 
there  is  a  grateful  body,  not  only  here 
but  in  our  country,  who  feel  so  strong- 
ly about  the  incredible  job  that  our 
President  has  done  and  second,  who 
have  come  to  feel  that  they  know  both 
Colin  Powell  and  General  Schwarzkopf 
and  admire  them  for  the  great  work 
that  they  have  done  in  leading  our 
forces.  Certainly,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  rank  of  five-star  General  today 
would  be  something  that  both  of  these 
great  Americans  should  be  considered 
for.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  share  this 
message  with  the  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 


February  28,  1991 


COMMENDING  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  MILITARY  ON  DESERT 
STORM  SUCCESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  next  proceeding  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  am 
going  to  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
commending  the  President,  the  field 
commanders,  the  troops,  and  the  Sec- 
retary. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  the  resolution 
I  send  to  the  desk  be  read.  I  am  sending 
it  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  Sen- 
ators Pell,  Hollings,  Kohl,  Boren, 
DoDD,  Reid,  and,  I  assume,  others  may 
want  to  become  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  13 

Whereas  United  States  and  coalition  armed 
forces  have  achieved  remarkable  success  in 
totally  defeating  Iraqi  military  forces  and 
ousting  them  from  Kuwait. 

Whereas  these  historic  accomplishments 
have  been  achieved  at  an  astoundingly  small 
loss  of  life  and  number  of  casualties  among 
American  and  coalition  forces. 

Whereas  to  date  185  Americans  are  known 
to  have  been  killed  (including  79  in  combat). 
302  wounded  (including  212  in  combat).  34 
misstng  in  action,  and  9  taken  by  Iraq  as 
prisoners  of  war. 


Whertas  an  unknown  number  of  Kuwaiti 
civUlane  have  reportedly  been  seized  and  re- 
moved to  unknown  locations  by  Iraqi  armed 
forces:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That: 

1.  The  Congress  applauds  and  expresses  the 
apprecUtlon  of  the  nation  to: 

(a)  President  Bush,  Commander  In  Chief  of 
all  American  armed  forces,  for  his  leadership 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney, 
Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff  Colin  Powell 
and  Desert  Storm  Commander  Norman 
Schwartkopf,  for  their  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(c)  All  of  the  American  forces  deployed  In 
the  Perelan  Gulf  region,  who  have  served  and 
succeeded  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  All  of  the  forces  from  our  coalition 
partner*,  who  served  with  distinction  and 
success. 

(e)  The  families  of  American  service  men 
and  women  participating  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  who  have  bravely  borne  the  burden  of 
separation  from  their  loved  ones,  and 
staunchly  supported  them  In  this  crisis. 

2.  The  Congress  notes  with  deep  sadness 
the  loss  of  life  on  all  sides  in  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  Con- 
gress particularly  salutes  those  brave  young 
American  men  and  women  who  have  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  their 
nation  and  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  sends 
its  deepest  condolences  to  their  grieving 
famillea 

3.  The  Congress  demands  from  Saddam 
Hussein; 

(a)  The  immediate  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  Iraq. 

(b)  A  oomplete  accounting  for  all  American 
and  coalition  forces  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion, or  otherwise  unaccounted  for. 

(c)  The  Immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
lease and  return  to  their  homes  of  all  Ku- 
wait! citizens  being  held  by  Iraqi  forces. 

4.  The  Congress  urges  all  relevant  authori- 
ties to  seriously  examine  the  issue  of  pos- 
sible war  crimes  by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
other  Iraqi  military  leaders  and  forces,  and 
to  hold  Iraq  responsible  In  principle  for  rep- 
arations for  the  incredible  destruction 
caused  by  Its  brutal  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dole-Mitchell  resolu- 
tion, M^ich  commends  President  Bush 
and  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  success 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

Now  that  the  war  in  the  gulf  is  won, 
America  and  this  body  will  soon  turn 
their  attention  to  winning  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Before  we  do,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  body  go  on  record  in 
praisinf  all  those  responsible  for  the 
historic  accomplishments  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  this  resolution  does 
just  that. 

It  salutes  the  leadership  of  President 
Bush,  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

It  salutes  the  remarkable  abilities 
and  teamwork  of  our  military  leader- 
ship—Secretary of  Defense  Cheney, 
Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff  Colin  Pow- 
ell, and  Desert  Storm  Commander  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf. 

It  salutes  the  courage  of  the  500,000 
American  men  and  women  who  served 
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and  succeeded  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  salutes  the  contributions  of  our  co- 
alition partners. 

It  salutes  the  families  of  our  soldiers, 
who  have  bravely  borne  the  burden  of 
separation  from  their  loved  ones. 

It  salutes  those  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country  and  for 
fi-eedom — the  American  soldiers  who 
lost  their  life. 

This  resolution  also  puts  this  body  on 
the  record  in  demanding  that  Saddam 
Hussein  immediately  release  all  pris- 
oners of  war,  as  well  as  all  Kuwaiti 
citizens  held  in  Iraq,  and  that  he  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  accounting  of  all 
American  and  coalition  forces  listed  as 
missing  in  action. 

Every  Senator,  indeed  every  civilized 
nation,  has  been  repulsed  by  the  behav- 
ior of  Saddam  Hussein.  And  this  resolu- 
tion also  contains  a  provision  urging 
all  relevant  authorities  to  seriously  ex- 
amine the  issue  of  possible  war  crimes 
by  Saddam  Hussein  and  other  Iraqi 
military  leaders,  and  to  hold  Iraq  re- 
sponsible in  principle  for  reparations 
for  the  incredible  destruction  caused 
by  the  brutal  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  sponsor 
this  resolution  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  we  both  urge  its 
speedy  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues be  made  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Democratic 
Senators  be  included  as  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  13) 
is  agreed  to  and  the  preamble  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER  AND 
THANKSGIVING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Coats,  I  send  a  joint  resolu- 
tion concerning  a  day  of  prayer  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83)  concerning 
a  national  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  added 
as  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83)  will  be 
deemed  having  been  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  and  the  preamble 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  with  its  pre- 
amble is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  83 

Whereas  the  United  States  responded  deci- 
sively to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  cre- 
ated by  the  invasion  of  Iraqi  troops  into  Ku- 
wait and  the  unlawful  annexation  of  that 
sovereign  state  by  Iraq; 

Whereas  a  worldwide  coalition  was  forged 
to  preserve  international  order  and  stop 
Iraqi  aggression; 

Whereas  President  Bush  pursued  his  strat- 
egy against  Iraq  with  foresight  and  purpose 
from  the  moment  Kuwait  was  invaded; 

Whereas  our  military  leaders  planned  their 
campaign  on  air.  land  and  sea,  with  innova- 
tion and  precision; 

Whereas  American  troops  have  served 
bravely  in  the  Middle  East  at  great  personal 
risk  in  the  defense  of  freedom; 

Whereas  we  have  seen  a  stunning  triumph 
of  American  leadership,  military  strength 
and  technology; 

Whereas  the  families  of  American  military 
personnel  stationed  in  the  Middle  E^st  or 
held  captive  by  the  Iraqi  government  have 
faced  great  anxiety; 

Whereas  the  families  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  fallen  bear  the  greatest,  most  trag- 
ic loss  of  all; 

Whereas  Americans  have  traditionally  rec- 
ognized the  importance  and  strength  derived 
from  prayer  at  such  a  difficult  time; 

Whereas  our  Nation  has  always  trusted  in 
a  Providence  which  vindicates  the  oppressed 
and  defends  the  right:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declare  a  national  day  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
heroic  efforts  of  our  troops  and  to  offer  our 
thanks  to  God.  the  ruler  of  men  and  nations, 
the  source  of  justice,  and  the  author  of  true 
peace. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 


LIBERATION  OF  KUWAIT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  a  proud  day  for  America.  It  is 
an  occasion  for  joy  and  celebration,  a 
time  to  give  honor  to  our  President 
and  our  troops,  and  a  time  to  say  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  triumph 
of  law  and  sanity  over  the  forces  of 
chaos  and  oppression.  It  is  also  a  time 
to  remember  with  both  grief  and  pride 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 


in  the  service  of  our  Nation,  and  to 
offer  comfort  to  their  families. 

In  addition,  today  gives  us  a  chance 
to  reflect  upon  the  whirlwind  of  events 
which  have  taken  place  over  these  last 
weeks  and  months.  On  August  2.  1990, 
Saddam  Hussein  forcefully  invaded,  oc- 
cupied, and  annexed  his  peaceful  neigh- 
bor nation  of  Kuwait.  The  world  stood 
by  in  shock  as  Iraqi  forces  brutally 
subdued  Kuwaiti  resistance  and  estab- 
lished a  reign  of  terror  which  contin- 
ued unabated  until  recent  days. 

President  Bush  responded  to  this 
unprovoked  action  against  our  friend 
and  ally  without  hesitation.  He  sent 
military  forces  into  the  region  to  halt 
further  aggression  by  the  Iraqi  dic- 
tators and  immediately  initiated  an 
international  effort  to  resolve  the  situ- 
ation by  diplomatic  means. 

With  the  United  States  leading  the 
way,  the  United  Nations  passed  11  reso- 
lutions spelling  out  the  international 
conununity's  requirements  for  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal.  Yet  Saddam  Hus- 
sein refused  to  yield,  flying  in  the  face 
of  both  international  law  and  the  unan- 
imous censure  of  most  of  the  civilized 
world.  Hope  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  crisis  dwindled,  and  on  November 
29,  1990,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
passed  a  12th  and  final  resolution  au- 
thorizing use  of  all  necessary  means  by 
the  allies  to  expel  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait. 

It  became  increasingly  clear  that 
sanctions  against  Iraq  were  not  having 
the  desired  effect — indeed,  Iraqi  troops 
were  becoming  more  strongly  en- 
trenched in  Kuwait  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein showed  no  intentions  of  withdraw- 
ing. However,  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  was  mixed.  Many  groups 
and  individuals  in  the  Congress  and 
across  the  Nation  expressed  doubt 
about  the  course  our  President  was 
pursuing.  Faced  with  vocal  disapproval 
from  his  detractors,  the  President 
never  wavered.  With  the  moral  courage 
and  fortitude  that  made  this  Nation 
great,  he  continued  to  stand  fast  by  his 
"line  in  the  sand"  and  his  goal  of  see- 
ing Kuwait  become  a  sovereign  nation 
once  more. 

After  an  extensive  and  heated  debate, 
on  January  15,  1991,  the  Congress  fi- 
nally passed  a  resolution  granting  the 
President  the  latitude  to  enforce  the 
Security  Council's  authorization  of 
force.  The  world  waited  to  see  what 
Hussein's  next  move  would  be.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  Iraq  had  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  up  its  unlawfully  gained 
territory,  and  on  January  17,  1991,  al- 
lied air  forces  began  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  and  successful  air  cam- 
paigns ever  executed  in  military  his- 
tory. 

As  events  proved  his  choice  to  be 
wise,  most  Ajnericans  moved  to  sup- 
port our  President.  Iraqi  bombing  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Israel — which  was 
not  even  involved  in  the  allied  effort- 
showed  the  world  just  how  much  of  a 
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threat  Saddam  Hussein  was  to  peaceful 
people  evenrwhere. 

On  the  evening  of  February  23,  1991. 
U.S.  marines  and  Army  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  our  allies,  commenced 
prosecution  of  an  almost  flawlessly  ex- 
ecuted ground  war,  effectuating  a  vir- 
tual rout  of  Iraqi  forces  with  a  swift- 
ness and  accuracy  which  astonished 
the  world. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  a  supporter 
of  our  Nation's  military  and  an  advo- 
cate for  a  strong  national  defense,  I 
find  the  magnificent  performance  of 
our  troops  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
to  be  deeply  gratifying.  Operation 
Desert  Storm  has  shown  the  world  that 
our  American  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
They  were  as  well  trained,  and  as  well 
equipped  and  committed  troops  as  this 
Nation  has  ever  had;  and  I  am  proud  of 
their  fighting  spirit  and  professional- 
ism. 

The  tremendous  challenges  presented 
by  Operation  Desert  Storm  have  been 
met  with  the  utmost  competence  by 
our  Nation's  military  leaders.  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  General  Powell,  and 
General  Schwarzkopf  have  worked  tire- 
lessly to  ensure  an  allied  victory.  Their 
courage,  insight,  and  ingenuity  have 
borne  out  the  Presidents  faith  in  them 
at  every  turn. 

Last  night,  their  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation was  rewarded  with  victory.  The 
world  rejoiced  as  President  Bush  or- 
dered a  cease-fire  and  declared  that 
Kuwait  was  free  once  again.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  televised  address, 
this  is  "not  a  time  to  gloat,  but  a  time 
of  pride." 

Mr.  President,  I  take  special  pride  in 
noting  South  Carolina's  contribution 
to  the  success  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
great  State  played  a  significant  role  in 
this  victory,  and  they  deserve  our  most 
profound  gratitude  and  admiration. 

Every  active  military  base  in  South 
Carolina  has  units  deployed  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area.  Our  State  fielded  the 
first  Air  National  Guard  tactical  fight- 
er group— the  169th— to  be  deployed  to 
the  region,  and  South  Carolina  ranks 
seventh  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of 
reservists  called  to  active  duty  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  I  am  especially 
proud  that  Gen.  Chuck  Horner,  com- 
mander of  the  9th  Air  Force  at  Shaw 
Air  Force  Base,  was  designated  as  com- 
mander of  the  allied  air  effort  against, 
Iraq.  South  Carolina  is  a  State  of  dedi- 
cated patriots,  and  our  forces  in  the 
gulf  have  performed  superbly. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  once  again 
my  deep  and  abiding  admiration  for  the 
leadership  our  President  has  shown 
throughout  this  crisis.  With  the  perfect 
vision  of  hindsight,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  President  Bush's  original  in- 
tent and  actions  were  correct.  It  is 
right  to  refuse  to  yield  to  blind  aggres- 
sion, right  to  uphold  the  cause  of  lib- 


erty,   right    to    oppose    tyranny,    and 
right  to  stand  by  your  friends. 

Today  is  indeed  a  proud  day  for 
America,  and  a  day  that  will  be 
marked  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a 
victory  for  all  for  which  this  Nation 
stands.  We  can  once  again  turn  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  to  events  here  at 
home  and  look  forward  to  the  return  of 
our  friends  and  loved  ones  with  great 
anticipation.  God  bless  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, our  brave  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  and  God  bless 
America. 
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OUR  SUCCESS  IN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  exception  of  George  Bush  and  his 
cloeest  advisers,  perhaps  the  clearest 
understanding  of  the  high  and  worthy 
purpose  of  the  war  in  the  gulf  is  that  of 
those  citizens  of  Kuwait  who  suffered 
under  7  months  of  Iraqi  occupation  and 
terror.  Their  resistance  seems  to  have 
bean  broad,  deep,  and  courageous. 
Thousands  of  Kuwaitis  were  humili- 
ated, tortured,  or  killed. 

Nevertheless,  many  citizens  of  Ku- 
wait City  were  able  to  follow  the 
progress  of  their  liberation  through 
CNN.  They  could  also  see,  through  the 
same  medium,  protestors  marching 
through  American  cities  carrying  signs 
inscribed  "No  Blood  for  Oil." 

So,  yesterday,  it  was  particularly 
touching  and  appropriate,  as  coalition 
forces  rolled  in  to  liberate  Kuwait  City, 
that  one  group  of  cheering  bystanders 
hoiBted  a  banner  inscribed,  in  English, 
"Blood  for  Freedom." 

Kuwaitis  shed  a  great  deal  of  blood 
for  their  freedom;  thankfully,  we  shed 
miraculously  little  of  our  own,  though 
any  American  death  even  in  so  noble  a 
cause  is  greatly  to  be  grieved. 

We  can  assert  confidently,  however, 
that  those  American  men  and  women 
in  uniform  who  gave  their  lives,  those 
who  were  wounded,  indeed  all  those 
who  served,  did  so  for  a  great  and  his- 
toric cause  which  binds  them  to  Ameri- 
cans of  every  generation  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  peace. 

'I\3day  we  celebrate  that  triumph.  We 
salute  the  magnificent  leadership  of 
the  President  and  his  closest  advisers. 
We  admire  the  awesome  skills  of  our 
military  planners.  We  recognize  that 
the  hard-earned  money  we  have  in- 
vested in  our  national  defense  not  only 
has  helped  to  liberate  Eastern  Europe 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  cold  war,  but 
that  it  is  responsible  for  our  success  in 
the  gulf  and  has  saved  the  lives  of 
countless  Americans  and  others  in  pur- 
suing the  cause  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  are,  of  course,  especially  proud  of 
those  who  have  served  our  cause  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives.  They  are  the 
best  and  most  courageous  of  a  genera- 
tion. We  owe  them  our  deepest  grati- 
tude. 


And,  finally,  we  may  be  reminded  of 
the  magnificent  words  William  Shake- 
speare ascribes  to  King  Henry  V  at  the 
close  of  the  Battle  of  Aglncourt  almost 
600  years  ago.  perhaps  the  last  example 
of  so  Btunning  and  so  one-sided  a  tri- 
umph. With  French  casualties  num- 
bered at  10,000,  the  King  was  handed  a 
list  of  English  dead.  Henry  reads,  after 
naming:  four  officers: 

*  *  *  and  of  all  other  men 

But  fivf  and  twenty. 

Oh  God,  thy  arm  was  here! 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 

Ascriba  we  all!  When,  without  stratagem. 

But  In  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle. 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 

On  one  part  and  on  th'other? 

Take  it,  God,  for  it  is  none  but  thine! 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
93-618,  as  amended,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  appoints 
the  following  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  congressional  advisers 
on  trafle  policy  and  negotiations  and  as 
official  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegations 
to  international  conferences,  meetings, 
and  negotiation  sessions  relating  to 
trade  agreements: 

The  Senator  ftom  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]; 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoyniHan]; 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Bau- 
cus]; 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood];  and 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

And  as  alternate  official  advisers  to 
the  above  negotiations: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BOREN]; 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]; 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]; 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]; 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiE- 
GLE]; 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 

ROCKEfELLER]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]; 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BreauX]; 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]; 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH]; 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
ChafeB]; 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HEINZ]; 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger]; 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]; 
and 
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The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  those 
members  of  the  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Taxation 
for  the  102d  Congress: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN]; 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Bau- 
cus]; 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood];  and 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.  205  TO  THE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  leadership,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  205,  regarding  un- 
employment compensation,  and  that 
the  measure  then  be  rereferred  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  not  to  exceed  8  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 


SCUD  DEATHS 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
of  our  colleagues,  I  am  happy  to  join 
the  country  in  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  President  and  the  Armed 
Forces  for  the  spectacular  job  they 
have  done  in  the  Middle  East.  And  for 
many  days  to  come,  we  will  rightly 
enjoy  the  parades  and  the  home- 
comings that  are  the  rewards  of  a  just 
and  complete  victory.  However,  before 
we  begin  the  celebrations,  I  must  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  on  a  tragedy  that 
has  befallen  us  in  Pennsylvania  and 
several  other  States,  a  tragedy  that  is 
the  result  of  an  act  of  cowardice  in  the 
last  desperate  moments  of  the  war. 

Yesterday,  I  learned  that  among 
those  killed  in  Saddam  Hussein's  last 
Scud  attack  were  at  least  11  young  re- 
servists fi-om  my  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, those  serving  in  the  14th 
Quartermaster  Detachment 

headquartered  in  Greensburg,  PA,  in 
Westmoreland  County.  The  war  may  be 
over  and  the  suffering  in  the  Middle 
East  may  have  been  ended,  but  the  sad- 
ness will  never  be  gone  for  the  families 
whose  lives  were  devastated  by  this  vi- 
cious and  senseless  act. 


I  grieve  for  all  of  those  killed  or  in- 
jured in  this  attack.  Mr.  President,  but 
I  am  a  Pennsylvanian  and  the  pain  of 
the  loss  of  these  fellow  Pennsylvanians 
has  a  special  sharpness  and  depth  for 
me  personally.  Back  home,  we  must 
now  face  life  without  Steven  Atherton, 
John  Boliver,  Joseph  Bongiomi,  John 
Boxler,  Beverly  Clark,  Frank  Keough, 
Anthony  Madison,  Stephen  Siko, 
Frank  Walls,  and  Richard  Wolverton. 

I  wanted  to  honor  these  young  men 
and  women  here  today,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  fear  that  words  are  not  justice 
enough  for  the  sacrifice  they  and  their 
comrades  have  made.  And  so  I  will 
make  the  best  tribute  I  know  to  a  fall- 
en soldier,  and  say  to  their  families 
and  to  the  Nation:  They  did  not  die  in 
vain. 

These  are  painful  words  right  now. 
They  are  difficult  to  say  and  difficult 
to  hear.  But  if  their  deaths  are  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  jubilation  of  the 
crushing  of  Iraq,  then  we  must  remem- 
ber that  their  willingness  to  bear  the 
dangers  of  war  made  the  crucial  dif- 
ference in  the  defeat  of  so  dangerous  an 
enemy.  In  the  next  few  days,  none  of 
this  will  be  of  much  concern  to  family 
and  friends.  For  now,  we  will  bury  our 
dead  and  pray  for  them,  and  comfort 
each  other  in  our  grief. 

Nothing  I  can  say  now  will  mitigate 
that  pain.  But  I  am  determined  that 
their  deaths  will  not  be  written  off  as 
part  of  the  costs  of  war.  And  that  is 
why  I  am  here  now,  to  honor  not  only 
their  memory  but  their  legacy. 

What  pains  me  most,  I  suppose,  is 
that  their  young  lives  were  ended  by  an 
act  of  craven  cowardice.  Indeed,  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  their  murderer,  did  not 
even  realize  that  he  was  going  to  strike 
a  military  target.  He  shot  a  missile 
into  space,  hoping  that  it  would  bring 
death  to  someone,  anyone,  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  President,  he  got  his  wish.  They 
are  gone  from  us  now,  and  Saddam  has 
added  another  bloody  medal  to  his 
chest.  His  glory,  however,  will  be  fleet- 
ing, while  the  sacrifice  made  by  our 
young  troops  will  be  lasting:  Peace  and 
security  for  the  millions,  including  in 
the  west,  who  would  have  been  threat- 
ened by  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  lust 
for  power.  They  knew  that  ending 
Saddam's  rampage  was  the  reason  they 
had  been  called  to  duty,  and  they  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  that  duty. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  something 
that  Steven  Atherton's  sister,  Cindy, 
said  yesterday.  "He  did  what  he  had  to 
do,"  she  said.  "Steven  felt  that  Sad- 
dam needed  to  be  stopped,  and  he  be- 
lieved in  why  he  was  there."  I  say  to 
Cindy  Atherton,  and  to  the  other  fami- 
lies: Steven  was  right  and  we  salute 
him  and  his  fallen  comrades.  And  Sad- 
dam has  been  stopped,  thanks  to  them 
and  the  thousands  of  brave  American 
service  men  and  women  who  were  will- 
ing to  make  the  same  sacrifice. 


I  think,  however,  that  we  should  do 
more  than  honor  these  young  people. 
We  can,  and  we  should,  avenge  them. 
We  must  be  resolute  in  our  determina- 
tion that  we  will  not  rest  until  Saddam 
Hussein  is  either  dead  or  standing  be- 
fore an  international  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal. And  when  we  have  him  in  the 
dock,  we  will  force  him  to  answer  for 
this  and  his  other  despicable  acts.  And 
then  we  will  speak  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  Beverly  Clark.  John 
Boxler,  Richard  Wolverton,  and  the 
others  killed  by  the  last  Scud  of  the 
war. 

Justice  will  be  done  and  there  is  time 
enough  for  that.  But  for  now,  let  me 
ask  that  we  join  with  the  families  in 
Pennsylvania  and  around  the  country 
in  praying  for  the  peaceful  and  just 
rest  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
They  are  the  peacemakers  who,  as  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  tells  us,  shall  be 
called  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  just  a  minute  be- 
cause I  know  all  Senators  and  all  the 
country  share  the  great  concern  and 
the  sympathy  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed, and  the  feelings  of  his  people 
there  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  receiving  calls  and  com- 
ments from  my  State  of  Mississippi 
where  people  feel  a  particular  concern 
and  affinity  for  my  colleague.  People 
have  told  me  today  they  would  like  me 
to  do  something  to  show  their  interest 
and  their  sympathy  with  him  and  for 
this  i>articular  group  of  people,  the 
Pennsylvanians  who  were  involved. 

I  just  wanted  to  publicly  state  we  un- 
derstand how  you  feel,  we  love  you,  and 
we  appreciate  what  these  people  have 
sacrificed  in  this  event. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  truly 
touched,  and  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi.  These  are  my  neighbors.  I 
live  very  close,  physically  and  in  every 
other  way,  to  these  dear  people. 

I  know,  just  from  talking  to  my  con- 
stituents up  in  Pennsylvania  just  a  few 
moments  ago,  there  are  calls  coming  in 
from  all  over  the  country  to  the  radio 
station,  the  newspapers  up  there.  There 
have  been  reports  the  citizens  up  there 
want  to  have  a  monument  in  Greens- 
burg to  this  group,  to  these  young  men 
and  women.  And  they  have  received  ap- 
parently all  kinds  of  donations  from  all 
over  the  country.  They  never  even 
asked. 

It  makes  me  proud,  not  just  to  be  a 
Pennsylvanian.  but  proud  to  be  an 
American  when  so  many  people  exhibit 
the  same  sense  of  concern  and  generos- 
ity as  has  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  his  constituents. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  and  to  all  the 
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Mlsslsslppians  and  all  the  people  in 
this  country  who  have  shown  such 
great  concern.  They  make  me  so  proud. 

At  a  time  like  this  it  is  very  consol- 
ing, not  only  to  those  of  us  here  who 
have  duties  in  the  political  system  but 
most  of  all  to  the  families  of  those  who 
have  suffered  a  very  great  loss. 

I  thank  my  fWend  fi-om  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  proceed  for  5  minutes  as  in 
morning  business  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lorr  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  534  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS— HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  157 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  157,  a  joint  res- 
olution making  technical  corrections 
in  correcting  enrollment  errors  in  cer- 
tain acts  making  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  deemed  to  have 
been  read  the  third  time;  that  it  pro- 
ceed to  an  immediate  vote;  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  passed;  and  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  have  to  object  to  this,  but  before 
I  do  object,  I  would  like  to  plead  with 
the  Senator  ftom  West  Virginia,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  a  person  who  has 
been  very  good  to  me  and  to  the  State 
of  Iowa  while  I  was  a  member  of  that 
conrmilttee,  that  there  is  one  portion  of 
this  bin  that  I  object  to.  It  deals  with 
two  lines  on  page  2  that  repeal  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1990,  which  is 
not  an  appropriations  matter. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  correction  of 
the  appropriations  matters  that  need 
to  be  corrected  through  a  technical 
correction  amendment.  But  I  do  object 
to  where  there  is  a  repeal  of  the  ATA 
le^slation.  which  was  signed  by  the 
President,  and  is  law. 

Particularly,  I  resist  this  effort  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  world- 
wide battle  against  terrorism  that  Sad- 


dam Hussein  and  his  supporters  have 
unleashed  against  the  world.  What  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1990  does  is  to 
give  American  victims  of  terrorism  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
for  civil  remedy;  there  is  already  a 
criminal  penalty,  but  this  law  provides 
a  civil  remedy  against  terrorists. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  PLO  has  prop- 
erty in  this  country  that  can  be  at- 
tached. The  Klinghoffers  of  New  York 
City  have  sued  the  terrorists  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  their  father, 
even  before  this  legislation  was  passed. 
After  years  of  litigation,  a  Federal 
court  in  New  York  ruled  that  they  did 
have  the  right  to  sue.  We  have  passed 
this  legislation,  subsequently,  to  make 
certain  that  these  American  citizens 
have  the  right  to  sue.  And,  in  fact, 
since  this  legislation  has  been  signed 
by  the  President,  this  legislation  has 
been  cited  in  an  appeal  in  the  process 
of  this  .suit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  away  an  addi- 
tional tool  that  American  citizens  have 
in  tihe  war  against  terrorism.  If  I  per- 
mit this  to  go  through,  without  my 
being  able  to  offer  an  amendment,  then 
the  ATA  would  be  repealed.  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  offer  this 
amendment. 

I  know  that  if  I  object,  this  will  go 
through  the  process  and  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  debate  this  when  the  bill 
comes  up  again.  But  I  do  not  know  why 
we  need  to  wait  on  it.  because  the  ATA 
passed  the  Senate  without  any  objec- 
tion, and  it  has  been  signed  by  the 
President  already. 

I  Offer  that  in  the  way  of  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  see  my 
point,  accept  my  amendment,  and  send 
the  bill  back  to  the  House.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  should  not 
object  to  a  nonappropriations  matter 
included  in  a  bill  that  is  to  make  tech- 
nical corrections  on  appropriations 
matters. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  over  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  is  talking  about. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  Senator.  I  believe,  offered  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It 
went  to  conference.  The  House  would 
not  agree  to  the  amendment. 

However,  the  clerk,  in  enrolling  the 
bill,  finally,  before  its  going  to  the 
White  House,  failed  to  delete  this  lan- 
guage. So,  through  the  error  of  the  en- 
rolling clerk,  the  language  went  to  the 
President,  language  that  was  stricken 
in  (b.ct  by  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
President  signed  the  bill  with  the  lan- 
guage included  in  it. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  today  is 
call  up  the  House  resolution,  which 
makes  technical  corrections  and  cor- 
recting enrollment  errors  in  several 
acts.  It  does  not  go  to  the  substance  of 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 


The  Senator  had  his  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  went  to  the 
conference.  The  conference  was  In  dis- 
agreement on  it.  K  the  clerk  had  not 
made  an  error,  the  language  would 
never  have  been  in  the  bill  that  went  to 
the  White  House.  But  the  clerk  made 
the  error,  and  the  President  signed  the 
bill. 

Now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  two  Houses 
and  correct  that  error,  because  that  is 
what  both  bodies  agreed  to,  to  drop  the 
language  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  Senator  was  lucky.  He  can  adopt 
the  attitude:  Well,  the  two  Houses 
agreed  to  drop  my  amendment,  but 
through  failure  of  the  clerk  to  take  the 
appropriate  action,  the  language  of  my 
amendment  went  on  to  the  White 
House  anyway,  so  I  am  ahead.  So,  I 
could  not  care  less  that  the  clerk  made 
a  mistake.  I  am  ahead,  so  we  will  just 
leave  it  that  way. 

Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
said,  the  two  Houses  agreed  to  drop  the 
Senator's  language.  It  was  not  the  Sen- 
ator's fiault  that  the  clerk  failed  to  de- 
lete the  language  in  enrolling  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  Yet,  there  was  a  mis- 
take. The  House  joint  resolution  now 
seeks  to  correct  it. 

This  has  happened  before.  The  Houses 
have  passed  resolutions  correcting  such 
errors. 

The  Senator  certainly  has  a  right  to 
object,  and  I  recognize  that  right.  In 
which  case,  then,  this  resolution  will 
be  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
understand  that  the  situation  we  are  in 
is  one  that  this  Senator,  and  my  col- 
league. Senator  Specter,  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  because  what  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  asking  for  is  a 
consideration  that  we  have  received 
from  the  House. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  may 
recolleot  that  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  Senate,  there  was  an  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SPECTER];  myself;  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia;  and  the  Senator  in 
the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Lautenberg],  had  negotiated 
with  the  House.  It  was  very  important 
to  get  that  amendment  agreed  to. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  was  to 
neutralize  a  House  amendment  that 
there  was  significant  disagreement 
with  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol.  An 
agreement  was  reached  between  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  through 
an  error,  a  technical  error,  our  amend- 
ment was  rendered  Ineffective  by  just 
one  or  two  words  that  had  been  omit- 
ted, a  strictly  technical  error. 

The  ciialrman  of  the  Appropriations 
CommiCtee  brought  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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and  the  House  agreed  that  when  they 
sent  UB  this  technical  corrections  bill, 
even  though  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  House  and  its  original  position  and 
the  author  of  the  House  bill.  Congress- 
man Gray  of  Philadelphia,  they  would 
nonetheless,  because  it  was  clearly  the 
will  of  the  Senate  and  was  what  had 
been  agreed  to  between  Congressman 
Gray  and  the  rest  of  us,  make  the 
technical  correction  that  is  at  the  very 
end  of  this  technical  corrections  bill  as 
title  rv.  It  puts,  if  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  those  of  us  who  pre- 
vailed upon  the  House  to  make  this 
change  in  a  very  difficult  position  for 
the  Senator  to  ask  the  Senate  to  insist 
on  a  similar  mistake  being  retained  in 
the  Senate  and  not  being  corrected  by 
the  Senate  when  the  House  has  re- 
quested us  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  operate  in 
good  faith  with  the  House;  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  ask  them  to  correct  unin- 
tentional mistakes  if  we,  when  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  when  the 
record  is  clear,  as  my  understanding  is 
in  this  case,  are  not  willing  to  correct 
a  mistake  that  represents  the  will  both 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  at  least  as 
represented,  as  necessarily  is  the  case, 
by  their  conferees.  So  I  would  ask  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  who  I  know  is  a  grreat 
student  of  not  only  the  political  proc- 
ess but  a  great  respecter  of  tradition 
here  in  the  Senate,  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation that  his  insistence  puts  us  in, 
not  just  for  the  sake  of  his  provision, 
which  I  understand  he  is  totally  com- 
mitted to,  and  on  substance  I  believe 
that  I  supported  him  on  his  provision. 
I  think  the  Senate's  position  on  the 
provision  was  very,  very  clear.  But  in 
this  case  we  have  an  even  higher  prin- 
ciple at  stake,  which  is  when  those  who 
have  been  chosen,  duly  selected,  do 
their  duty  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House,  make  a  decision  and,  in  the 
process  that  we  all  depend  upon,  have 
made  an  inadvertent  error,  the  prin- 
ciple is  that  there  should  be  the  right 
to  correct  that  error.  I  hope  my  friend 
and  colleague  trom  Iowa  will  consider 
that  argument,  and  I  certainly  will  not 
be  diminished  in  my  support  for  his  po- 
sition, but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
way  for  him  to  win  his  position. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  pending. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  resolution  would  make  cor- 
rections in  about  four  different  meas- 
ures: Public  Laws  101-513,  101-519,  101- 
509,  and  101^16.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  just  addressed  him- 
self, I  believe,  to  the  correction  that 
needs  to  be  made  in  the  enrollment  of 
Public  Law  101-516. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies.  Now, 
here  again,  the  enrolling  clerk,  in  this 
body  or  the  other,  I  do  not  know  which. 
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made  an  error,  or  failed  to  make  the 
correction.  That  was  through  no  inten- 
tion, of  course.  I  am  trjrlng  to  get  this 
correction  made  so  that  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  will  have  jus- 
tice done  to  them  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters affecting  their  State. 

As  to  the  problem  that  the  distin- 
gruished  Senator  trom  Iowa  has,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  substance.  I  prob- 
ably voted  against  his  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  did  or  not,  but  I 
may  have.  He  won  in  the  Senate,  but 
when  he  went  to  the  conference  he  lost. 
The  conferees  would  not  agree  to  that 
language,  and  it  was  dropped.  So  be- 
cause the  enrollment  clerks  failed  to 
delete  it  from  the  conference  report 
and  it  went  on  down  to  the  White 
House  in  the  bill,  thus  not  carrying  out 
the  action  by  the  conferees,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  in  a  position  to  say, 
well,  I  lost  but  somebody  made  a  mis- 
take, they  left  it  in  the  bill  so  I  am 
ahead,  I  have  the  advantage,  and  I  am 
not  willing  now  to  see  it  corrected. 

The  Senator  can  object.  I  hope  that 
he  will  not  object.  Let  us  make  the  cor- 
rection. Then  when  another  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  he  can  offer  his  amend- 
ment again  and  try  again.  In  this  case, 
the  Senator  has  been  placed  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position,  not  through  some 
merit  of  his  own  but  through  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  enrolling  clerks  in 
not  carrying  out  the  decision  of  the 
two  Houses.  He  can  object  to  this,  but. 
as  I  say,  I  hope  he  will  not,  because 
this  also  carries  with  it  some  correc- 
tions in  other  measures,  one  of  which 
we  have  just  discussed  and  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  problems  facing  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
address  some  of  the  very  good  issues 
that  have  been  raised. 

I  do  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  raises  a  legitimate  point. 
I  find  no  fault  with  his  part  of  the  bill. 
I  understand  that  he  wants  to  take 
care  of  an  issue  parochial  to  Penn- 
sylvania because  I  would  want  to  take 
care  of  those  same  problems  for  Iowa. 
You  can  have,  as  is  the  old  sajdng,  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  There  is  no  reason 
my  amendment  cannot  be  adopted. 

I  beg  the  Senator  trom  Pennsylvania 
to  see  the  Importance  of  not  only  get- 
ting highway  money  for  Pennsylvania 
but,  also,  the  importance  of  the  anti- 
terrorism law.  He  would  understand 
the  high  moral  position  that  the  Anti- 
Terrorism  Act  takes.  The  ATA  is  in  a 
lot  higher  moral  position  today  than  it 
was  last  summer  because  now  we  have 
this  terrorist  war,  launched  by  Saddam 
Hussein,  that  was  not  even  an  issue 
when  we  passed  this  legislation.  We 
ought  to  give  every  American  citizen 
the  right  in  court  to  fight  this.  That  is 
one  point. 

The  second  point  deals  with  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said.  I 


would  not  take  exception  to  uiything 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
said  except  I  would  say  not  only  do  I 
have  an  opportimlty  here,  because 
there  is  a  certain  advantage  that  he 
spoke  about,  and  I  do  not  dispute  that, 
but  also  the  Suitreme  Court  has  al- 
ready addressed  this  Issue. 

As  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  addressed  this  issue  in 
Field  versus  Clark.  The  Supreme  Court 
considered  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  a  court  may  act  when  consid- 
ering whether  a  bill  originating  in  Con- 
gress and  asserted  to  become  law  was 
or  was  not  passed  by  Congress. 

That  is  exactly  the  issue  with  which 
we  are  dealing  here.  The  holding  in  the 
case  of  Fields  versus  Clark  is  that 
"When  a  bill  attested  by  the  ofncers  of 
each  House  of  Congress  receives  the 
President's  approval" — and  not  only 
did  it  receive  the  President's  approval. 
it  also  received  the  approval  and  the 
signature  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House — "its  authentication  as  a  bill 
that  has  passed  Congress  should  be 
deemed  complete  and  unimpeachable." 

That  is  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  necessarily  agree  with 
the  Supreme  Court  because  you  want 
to  get  your  bill  passed.  But,  as  far  as 
the  constitutional  law  is  concerned  it 
is  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  discuss  the  substance,  as  I  say. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator  on 
that  score.  But  here  we  have  four 
measures  in  which  there  have  been  en- 
rolling errors  or  corrections  that  failed 
to  be  made.  One  of  them  visits  a  wrong 
on  the  two  Senators  trom  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  correction  is  also 
being  made  in  this  resolution. 

The  matter  which  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  as  I  say,  is  a  matter 
which  went  to  conference.  I  was  not  a 
conferee.  But  the  Senator  did  not  win. 
He  was  not  done  a  wrong  like  these  two 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
not  done  a  wrong.  His  battle  was 
fought  in  conference,  and  he  lost.  The 
House  would  not  take  his  amendnaent. 

As  I  say  I  was  not  a  conferee.  I  did 
not  have  any  voice  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  he  lost  his  amendment. 
Now,  because  he  has  an  advantage  that 
has  accrued  to  him  only  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  an  enrolling  clerk  made 
an  inadvertent  error  and  left  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  language  in,  the 
Senator  trom  Iowa  seeks  to  retain  that 
advantage — to  which  he  Is  not  really 
entitled — and  at  the  expense  of  object- 
ing to  a  resolution  which  makes  other 
correcting  errors  adversely  affecting 
other  Senators. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  said 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  pass  a  second  law  repealing  Its 
previous  action.  Congress  can  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  object,  I  do  not  want  to  continue  to 
debate  the  matter.  He  has  a  right  to 
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object.  I  simply  hope  he  will  not  so 
that  these  corrections  can  be  made.  He 
could  flgrht  another  day  on  another  bill 
that  would  come  along.  He  could  offer 
his  amendment,  and  he  might  go  to 
conference  and  win  the  next  time  be- 
cause I  believe  he  indicated  that  in  the 
conference   to  which  we  are  alluding 
the  House  had  no  particular  objection 
to  this  language.  Its  objection  was  be- 
cause it  was  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
So  he  might  very  well  win  the  next 
time  around  and  be  successful  in  con- 
ference. 
I  said  all  I  have  to  say. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  object. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  within  his 
rights  to  object.  He  mentioned  the 
issue  of  taking  the  high  moral  ground 
here,  and  I  want  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  take  the  high  moral  ground. 

To  my  mind,  the  fact  is  that  the 
House  has  made  a  correction  that  was 
not  advantageous  to  the  House  which 
we  asked  them  to  make,  and  they  sent 
it  over  as  part  of  this  bill.  This  is  a 
House  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  157. 
It  originated  in  the  House,  and  this  is 
the  text  that  the  House  sent  us. 

The  House  sent  us  a  text  which,  as 
title  4,  makes  a  correction  that  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate— in  effect,  the 
Members  of  interest  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Through  an  error  last 
year,  the  will  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  agreed  to  was  not,  in 
fact,  achieved.  The  House  has  in  this 
legislation  lived  up  to  the  commitment 
that  was  made  by  in  effect  the  con- 
ferees, or  the  group  of  Senators. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  fair  and 
good  practice  and  honorable  for  the 
House  to  do  that,  then  for  us  not  to  do 
likewise  is  not  good  practice  and  is  not 
honorable. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  an 
honorable  man  but  he  is  putting  the 
Senate  in  a  position  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  House  on  the  one  hand  when 
they  live  up  to  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  an  agreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  saying  that. 
no,  when  the  conferees  on  another 
measure  made  a  deal  on  behalf  of  both 
bodies,  that  the  Senate  is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  live  up  to  that  deal. 

He  has  a  right  to  do  that.  But  I  have 
to  question  the  judgment  of  any  Sen- 
ator who  does  that,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  reminds  me  of  a  little  bit.  It  re- 
minds me  of  somebody  who  is  walking 
down  the  street,  and  an  armored  car 
drives  by  and  the  door  swings  open.  Out 
iJills  a  large  bag  of  money  that  says 
"Property  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment." The  bystander,  who  is  an  other- 
wise honorable  person,  looks  at  it.  says 
yes,  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  yes, 
that   was   an   armored   car,    probably 


going  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
to  «ome  other  depository.  He  simply 
picks  that  bag  of  money  up,  puts  it  in 
the  trunk  of  his  car,  and  goes  right  on 
home. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  crime  to  do 
that.  But  all  of  us  know  that  it  is  not 
right  to  do  that.  You  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  somebody  else's  misfortune. 

If  I  find  a  dollar  on  the  street,  I  do 
not  know  who  it  belongs  to,  I  guess  I 
can  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 
But  frankly,  if  I  find  $1  million  or  $1 
and  I  know  where  that  came  from,  my 
belief  is  that  I  am  honor  bound  to  re- 
turn that  property. 

The  property  in  question  here  is  the 
word  of  our  conferees.  We  are  honor 
bouud  in  this  body,  I  believe,  to  return 
to  the  intention  of  the  conferees  the 
law  as  it  should  have  been  written,  but 
simply  by  happenstance,  by  accident, 
just  as  the  door  on  the  back  of  a  truck 
swung  open  and  some  money  fell  out  by 
accident  in  front  of  the  bystander,  we 
are  obligated  to  restore  to  the  loser  the 
loss  which  was  unintended  and  unin- 
tentional. Otherwise,  how  can  anyone 
trust  us  in  the  future? 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   West   Virginia   retains   the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  yield  to  me  for  a 
question  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  will  do  that  short- 
ly. 

Let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  which  of  the  public  laws  he 
is  referring  to? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Of  the  bill  before  us, 
it  is  Public  Law  101-519,  paragraph  132. 
Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill. 

Wall,  the  Senator  has  certainly  exer- 
cised his  right.  He  has  had  a  stroke  of 
luck.  And  I  can  see  that  he  wants  to  re- 
tain the  advantage.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  there  is  no  ill  will  on  my  part. 
Yet,  I  am  reminded  of  the  king  of 
Lydia,  whose  name  was  Croesus.  The 
king  of  Persia  was  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Cyrus  was  king  of  Persia— actually  he 
became  king  of  the  Anshans  in  559  B.C. 
And  he  subjugated  the  Medes  in  550.  So 
he  reigned  as  king  of  all  Persia  from 
550  to  530  B.C. 

King  Cyrus  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
go  to  Scythia,  go  against  the  Scythians 
and  wage  a  campaign  against  them. 
The  king  of  Lydia,  whose  name  was 
Croesus,  and  who  had  been  subjugated 
by  Cyrus,  was  asked  by  Cyrus  as  to  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Cyrus 
should  carry  on  his  campaign  against 
the  Scythians. 

And  Croesus  said:  Well,  king,  there  is 
a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  it  goes  round 
and  round.  And  you  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  your  many  battles.  But  the 
wheel  of  fortune  will  not  always  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  same  individual. 
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So  the  Senator  fi-om  Iowa  has  exer- 
cised his  rights  today.  He  has  objected 
to  the  (jailing  up  of  this  resolution. 

As  to  any  personal  interest,  I  have 
none  ia  this.  But  as  chairman  of  the 
Approi»iations  Committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  try  to  call 
up  this  House  joint  resolution,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  House;  the 
House  is  attempting  to  make  certain 
corrections  in  certain  public  laws, 
other  than  the  one  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  re- 
ferred, fts  well  as  in  the  public  law  in- 
volving his  amendment. 

I  simply  say  that  it  might  be  well  to 
give  up  this  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  stroke  of  luck  and  try  again 
another  day,  and  he  might  win  his 
point.  But  if  he  objects  now,  he  not 
only  wins,  perhaps  temporarily  on  his 
matter  of  interest,  but  he  also  hurts 
others— the  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, tihe  President  pro  tempore,  has 
enlightened  us  again,  as  he  has  on  so 
many  occasions,  with  a  very  lucid  ac- 
count of  history.  It  might  be  succinctly 
stated  that,  when  he  talks  about  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  what  goes  around 
comes  around,  and  this  U.S.  Senate  op- 
erates on  comity.  If  any  one  of  us 
choose  to  exercise  all  of  our  technical 
rights,  we  could  very  well  grind  the  op- 
eration of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  a  halt. 

I  ask  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league from  Iowa.  It  is  conceivable, 
just  coBceivable,  that  there  may  one 
day  be  an  issue  of  importance  to  the 
State  erf  Iowa  and  may  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  a  man  with  whom  I  have 
served  since  January  3,  1981.  This  event 
will  be  remembered. 

But  having  said  that,  as  subtly  as  I 
can,  I  would  direct  a  question  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia about  what  happens  next.  As  all 
Senator^  know  there  is  no  peer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  procedures  of  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  have  inquired  as  to  what 
additional  procedures  and  remedies 
may  be  undertaken.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  advised  me  that  we 
do  have  recourse  to  put  this  matter 
into  another  procedural  channel,  and  if 
necessary,  to  have  a  99-to-l  vote,  if  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  wishes  to  retain  his 
position,  or  to  have  a  vote  however  it 
may  come  out. 

I  suggest  that  where  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  a  technical  correc- 
tion, thtt  if  not  100  Senators,  at  least 
99  Senators  would  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  our  position  and  allow  a 
technical  correction  to  go  through. 
What  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend 
from  Wast  Virginia  is  to  state  for  the 
Record  how  this  impasse  may  be  re- 
solved at  a  later  date,  so  that  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will   not 
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stand  to  lose  any  money  under  the 
highway  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
and/or  the  House  could,  at  a  later  date, 
attempt  to  make  this  correction  on  an- 
other bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  ei- 
ther the  Senate  or  House  will  do  it,  but 
I  would  Imagine  that  the  effort  will  be 
made. 

Incidentally,  now  that  I  have  been 
supplied  with  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  27,  1990,  let  me  read 
just  a  couple  of  paragraphs  there: 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agTeelng  to  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

This  was  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  construction  appropriation 
bill,  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  attached  his  amendment.  Mr. 
Sasser  was  managing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  concur  en  bloc 
with  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  disagreement  on  amend- 
ments numbered  30  and  31. 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  no  objection. 

No.  31  was  the  amendment  of  interest 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  was  not  there 
to  object  at  that  point  to  the  motion 
dropping  his  amendment. 

That  was  the  end  of  it.  But  the  clerks 
failed  to  delete  the  language,  and  it 
went  to  the  White  House,  notwith- 
standing the  action  of  the  two  Houses 
in  rejecting  the  amendment.  But  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  today  holds  the 
whip  hand.  He  has  objected.  Therefore, 
we  are  unable  today  to  make  the  de- 
sired correction  in  that  public  law,  and 
we  cannot  make  a  correction  in  the 
other  public  law  that  is  a  matter  of 
justice  and  concern  to  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Plus  12  million  people 
from  Pennsylvania. 

But  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  accurately 
states  it.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  holds 
the  whip  hand  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  our  decision  is  about  over,  but  I 
remind  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  that  earlier  this  afternoon  there 
was  almost  a  contentious  situation  as 
it  related  to  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee funding  resolution.  That  was 
worked  out.  It  was  a  party  problem. 
That  was  worked  out  in  a  congenial 
way.  so  that  there  would  not  be  the 
bumps  and  the  rough  edges  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  would  plead,  because  the  Senator  is 
beginnnlng  to  spill  over  on  me.  I  want 
to  get  away  from  here.  I  was  supposed 
to  get  away  at  6,  and  now  it  is  6:45.  I 
hope  that  I  do  not  have  to  recall  this 
late  night  vigil  here.  I  encourage  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  yield  here  so  that 
12  million  people  could  receive  the 
money  for  their  highway,  and  one  more 


time,  if  not,  I  am  going  to  encourage  us 
to  call  it  an  evening. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Before  the  Senator  puts 
such  a  question  to  my  fMend  from 
Iowa,  will  he  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too 
long. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  will  not  be.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  so  the 
record  will  be  clear? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
objection  has  been  made  to  the 
resolutin,  if  that  objection  is  now  with- 
drawn, is  the  resolution  now  referred 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  join  with  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  and  from  Kentucky  to 
ask  that  the  objection  be  withdrawn.  I 
do  so  for  this  reason — I  hope  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  if  I  might,  Mr.  President— and  it 
is  this:  Senator  SPECTER  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee what  might  happen,  if  this  ob- 
jection continued  and  the  answer  is 
that  this  legislation  could  be  put  on 
another  bill  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  such  a  measure  might 
be  the  supplemental  appropriation  that 
we  all  know  is  coming  up  next  week. 

I  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Iowa  for  two  reasons:  The 
first  is  that  ultimately  that  appropria- 
tions will  go  through.  I  do  not  know 
when  it  is  going  to  go  through.  It 
might  collect  a  whole  lot  of  amend- 
ments here  on  the  Senate  side.  It 
might  get  so  weighed  down  with 
amendments.  It  might  be  vetoed.  It 
might  take  a  month.  It  might  take  6 
weeks  for  appropriations  to  go 
through,  but  it  will  eventually  go 
through,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
legislation  if  it  were  appended  to  it, 
would  also  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  and  as  a  result  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  not  attain  his 
objective.  But  tell  me  what  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing. 

The  road  building  season  is  coming 
up  in  our  State.  The  provision  that  as 
a  result  of  his  objecting  to  this  which 
we  try  and  cure  will  still  be  in  the  law. 
Under  that  provision,  which  was  unin- 
tended, the  highway  funds  for  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  withheld.  The  result  is 
that  our  road  building  will  be  preju- 
diced and  it  will  not  start  on  schedule. 
We  will  lose  highway  money,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  unable  to  re- 
store that  loss  and  his  position  will  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
the  sense  of  that.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
me. 

Second,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from    Iowa    that    he    puts    himself,    I 


think,  in  a  very  untenable  position,  as 
I  have  said  before. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  ft^m  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  withdraw  my  objection 
but  I  asked  for  the  floor  because  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  take  a  few  things  into  consid- 
eration, too. 

It  is  offensive  to  compare  me  with 
the  story  about  the  Brinks  armored 
car. 

I  tried  to  do  things  the  best  way  I 
know  how  on  this  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  get  the 
floor  tonight  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  of  a  bill  a  provision  to  repeal 
a  statute  that  protects  victims  of  ter- 
rorists. It  gives  victims  access  to  our 
courts.  We  could  have  done  that.  I  have 
not  been  given  that  opportunity. 

This  resolution  would  repeal  a  law 
that  was  signed  by  the  President  last 
November,  regardless  of  how  It  was 
adopted,  it  is  still  the  law,  it  is  the 
law.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  de- 
bate on  that.  That  is  all  I  have  asked 
for  is  a  debate  and  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  it.  Under  the  procedure,  I  was 
not  given  that  opportunity. 

I  have  seen  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania fight  and  fight  and  flght  even 
harder  than  I  would  flght  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  a  single  Senator  and  there 
is  no  Senator  in  this  body  who  speaks 
more  eloquently  about  protecting  the 
rights  of  a  single  Senator  and  the  her- 
itage of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  that.  I 
have  learned  an  awful  lot  about  that 
process  from  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, both  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania. We  can  take  this  up  next 
week. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  he  needed  to  get  his  legislation 
passed  within  2  weeks.  We  can  have 
this  debate  next  week  and  he  can  still 
get  his  amendment  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  leaves,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  allow  me,  has 
my  friend  thought  of  the  fact  that  if 
his  amendment  now  were  to  be  added 
to  this  resolution,  when  it  goes  back  to 
the  House  they  will  strip  it  off?  The 
House  has  passed  the  correcting  i^solu- 
tion  and  it  is  the  House  that  wants  this 
resolution  passed.  And  even  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  attach  his  amendment  to 
this  resolution,  and  it  went  back  to  the 
House,  they  would  simply  strip  it  off 
again.  So  he  would  not  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fii^m  Kentucky  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  which  should  be  simple  and 
direct  has  now  become  extraordinarily 
complicated. 

When  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz, 
made  an  analogy  to  someone  who  found 
money  in  the  highway,  there  was  obvi- 
ously no  suggestion  or  imputation  of 
any  disrespect  to  anyone,  including  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  That  was  simply  an 
analogy  and  a  form  of  argument  which 
is  made  here  all  the  time. 

There  is  great  courtesy  displayed  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate,  one  Senator  to 
another.  But  there  are  many  occasions 
when  comments  were  made  which  are 
much  more  pointed  and  much  more 
personal  and  much  tougher  than  the 
analogy  which  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  made.  It  was  a  good  faith 
argument  and  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Senator  there  is  no  basis  at  all  for  any- 
one being  offended  by  it. 

When  the  Senator  from  Iowa  makes 
an  argxunent  that  the  rights  of  victims 
of  terrorism  are  more  important  than 
highway  funds,  I  have  to  say  to  him 
that  nothing  could  be  more  irrelevant 
to  the  issues  which  are  pending.  No  one 
takes  second  place  to  this  Senator  in 
the  fight  for  victims  of  terrorism.  I 
work  extremely  hard  on  issues  such  as 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  on  kidnap- 
ing and  hostage  taking.  In  fact,  it  was 
my  1986  amendment  making  it  a  crime 
for  a  U.S.  citizen  to  be  maimed  or  mur- 
dered anywhere  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, I  was  successful  in  once  again 
adding  the  death  penalty  provision  for 
terrorists  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  has  already 
been  introduced  into  the  Record  today 
the  letter  ftom  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  me  and  to  my  colleague. 
Senator  Hedjz.  I  will  quote  from  that 
letter: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva;.i.\, 

Harrisburg.  February  21,  1991. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter, 

U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Deas  Arlen:  1  am  writing  to  bring  a  mat- 
ter of  critical  Importance  to  your  attention 
which  has  slgnincantly  restricted  the  Com- 
monwealth's transportation  program. 

Early  versions  of  the  FY  1991  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Bill  (P.L.  101-516)  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  have  reduced 
Pennsylvania's  FY  1991  federal-aid  highway 
program  obligation  authority  for  specific 
highway  and  bridge  projects  by  25  percent  if. 
by  October  1,  1990,  state  law  was  not  in  place 
authorizing  either  dedicated  state  or  local 
revenues  for  transit  projects. 

During  the  evolution  of  the  bill,  a  com- 
promise was  reached  which  would  keep  the 
effect  of  the  original  provision,  but  delay  the 
time  frame  by  one  year  from  October  1,  1990 
to  October  1.  1991.  The  compromise  also  pro- 
vided that  the  provision  could  be  waived  en- 
tirely through  a  combination  of  actions  by 
the  Governor  and  the  SUte  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Somehow  in  the  process,  both  the  original 
language  and  the  compromise  language  were 
included  In  separate  sections  of  the  enacted 


FY  1991  Transportation  Appropriations  Bill. 
This  circumstence  has  caused  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  withdraw  25  per- 
cent of  Pennsylvania's  FY  1991  highway  obli- 
gation authority.  This  represents  a  $141.5 
million  reduction  in  Pennsylvania's  ongoing 
highway  and  bridge  program  for  FY  1991. 

We  are  encourage  that  efforts  are  under- 
way to  correct  this  situation  and  restore  the 
J141.5  million  by  removing  the  original  lan- 
guage and  retaining  the  compromise  lan- 
guage through  technical  correction  legisla- 
tion. However,  until  such  legislation  is  en- 
acted to  resolve  this  issue,  we  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  suspend  spending  on  most 
new  federal  highway  and  bridge  projects  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  remainder  of  our 
FY  1991  highway  and  bridge  program  is  being 
delayed.  Therefore,  it  is  crucial  to  the  or- 
derly continuation  of  Pennsylvania's  high- 
way and  bridge  program,  that  the  technical 
correction  be  eneacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  wanted  you  to  know  the  gravity  of  this 
situation  and  the  importance  of  securing  a 
technical  correction  quickly  to  ensure  that 
Congresssional  intent  is  fulfilled.  As  you 
know.  I  have  given  unprecedented  support 
for  public  transportation.  Pennsylvania  cur- 
rently ranks  second  in  the  nation  in  direct 
state  financial  assistance  for  transit.  In  fact, 
total  state  funding  for  transit  has  nearly  tri- 
pled over  the  past  ten  years,  reaching  a  total 
in  e.xcess  of  $500  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  support  will  continue. 

Your  support  of  this  corrective  legislation 
will  make  possible  the  continuation  of  fed- 
eral funding  for  Pennsylvania's  highway  and 
bridge  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Casev. 

Governor. 
Mr.  President,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plained in  some  great  detail,  this  tech- 
nical correction— I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would— I  withdraw  that  wish 
because  he  just  left  the  Chamber.  Well, 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  because 
obviously  the  funding  to  Pennsylvania 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  sought  to  achieve. 
As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  out- 
lined, there  is  no  way  that  anyone 
could  take  advantage  of  this  technical 
correction  realistically  to  obtain  the 
substantive  change  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  sought.  Let  it  be  clear  that 
we  Will  fight  another  day  to  correct 
this.  I  will  repeat:  What  goes  around 
comes  around. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FORO).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
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CEASE-FIRE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are  at 
a  hiBtoric  moment  in  world  events. 
After  a  5-day  offensive— 100  hours  on 
the  battlefield— the  ground  war  against 
Iraqi's  vast  army  has  ended  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  began. 

This  announcement  comes  as  great 
news  to  all  Americans.  But  to  a  certain 
group  of  Americans— those  who  have 
children,  spouses,  mothers  and  fathers 
stationed  in  the  gtdf- the  cease-fire 
has  a  very  special  and  profound  signifi- 
cance. 


This  is  an  emotion-filled  moment  for 
our  flgtiting  men  and  women.  As  they 
cherish  their  victory,  there  is  one 
thing  that  they  look  forward  to  with 
great  anticipation.  After  their  many 
months  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I 
am  certain  they  look  forward  to  being 
reunited  with  their  loved  ones  and  the 
warm  welcome  they  will  receive  from 
all  Americans  upon  their  return.  I  com- 
mend them  on  a  job  well  done. 

Now  that  the  war  has  been  won,  my 
thoughts  turn  to  whether  we  can  se- 
cure a  lasting  peace  in  the  troubled  re- 
gion of  the  Middle  East.  The  success  of 
our  allied  coalition  on  this  front  will 
be  the  greatest  legacy  this  war  could 
yield. 

We  also  have  important  lessons  to 
learn  Ttom  this  conflict.  The  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  de- 
veloped nations  permit  far  too  many 
weapons  to  be  sold  to  countries  like 
Iraq  whose  motives  axe  uncertain— at 
best. 

While  the  war  with  Iraq  was  an  un- 
qualified success,  it  is  a  bittersweet 
victory  for  the  families  of  Army  reserv- 
ists based  in  Grec.isburg,  PA,  whose 
loved  ones  died  when  a  Scud  missile 
struck  their  barracks  while  they  slept. 
It  is  also  a  bittersweet  victory  for  the 
family  of  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Frank 
Allen  of  Waianae,  HI.  Their  deaths  are 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  consequences  of 
the  indiscriminate  sale  of  conventional 
weapons  to  countries  eager  to  employ 
these  weapons  to  wage  war.  Countries 
like  Iraq  should  not  be  allowed  to  as- 
semble huge  arsenals  that  they  use  to 
threaten  other  nations.  And  the  coun- 
tries that  produce  these  weapons,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  should  be 
forced  to  curb  such  weapon  sales. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Saddam  should  be  held 
accountable  in  world  court  for  his  ac- 
tions. He  has  dismembered  the  nation 
of  Kuwait,  executed  and  tortured  inno- 
cent Kuwaitis,  ravaged  the  environ- 
ment, £Lnd  flaunted  international  laws 
by  displaying  POW's.  Saddam  Hussein 
has  blood  on  his  hands,  and  should  be 
held  accountable  for  his  crimes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  war  in 
the  Pereian  Gulf  now  appears  to  be 
over.  It  has  been  a  stunning  triumph 
for  American  arms  and  for  the  forces  of 
our  coalition  partners.  I  would  like  to 
commend  our  brave  service  men  and 
women  who  served  with  such  profes- 
sionalism and  with  such  commitment 
in  the  gulf.  All  Americans  salute  them 
for  their  role  in  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

We  are  also  very  grateful  that  Amer- 
ican and  coalition  casualties  have 
proved  to  be  extremely  light.  Never  in 
history  has  such  a  major  military  cam- 
paign been  waged  with  so  much  damage 
inflicted  on  the  enemy  and  so  few  lost 
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by  the  vlctorlouB  side.  However,  my 
heart  goes  out  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  79  men  and  women  who 
died  for  our  country  and  for  freedom  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  world 
deeply  appreciates  their  sacrifice. 

We  also  sympathize  with  the  terrible 
suffering  from  which  the  people  of  Ku- 
wait have  now  been  delivered.  They 
have  endured  unspeakable  hardships 
over  the  last  7  months.  And  we  should 
not  forget  Saddam  Hussein's  other  vic- 
tims: the  Kurds  who  have  been  at- 
tacked by  poison  gas  and  seen  their  vil- 
lages destroyed  by  the  thousands. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  offer  a 
thought  for  the  people  and  ordinary 
soldiers  of  Iraq.  They  too  are  victims  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  The  Iraqi  people  have 
been  subject  to  aerial  bombardment 
and  have  seen  services  in  their  cities  go 
back  nearly  a  century,  all  because  of 
Saddann  Hussein's  meglomaniacal  am- 
bitions. The  ordinary  Iraqi  soldier  was 
a  conscript,  he  was  poorly  fed  and  sub- 
ject to  fire  from  his  own  side  to  keep 
him  from  surrendering.  He  too  is  a  vic- 
tim of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Now,  however,  our  attention  must 
shift  to  the  postwar  situation.  We  will 
profit  little  from  the  success  of  our 
arms  if  we  fail  now  to  secure  the  peace. 

First  on  our  list  of  postwar  issues 
must  be  the  political  future  of  Iraq.  In 
my  view  Saddam  Hussein's  days  are 
numbered.  He  has  brought  unprece- 
dented misery  on  his  own  country,  first 
through  an  8-year  war  with  Iran  that 
cost  250,000  dead  and  put  his  country 
deep  into  debt.  Now  he  has  brought 
ruin  on  his  country's  infrastructure, 
the  destruction  of  his  military  and  pro- 
duced thousands  of  Iraqi  deaths.  This  is 
a  record  no  leader  can  long  endure. 

We  should  do  what  we  can  to  encour- 
age a  democratic  alternative  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Already  there  is  a  coali- 
tion of  Kurdish,  Shi'a  Arab  and  other 
groups  which  has  outlined  a  program 
for  a  democratic  alternative  in  Iraq,  an 
alternative  that  also  guarantees  auton- 
omy for  the  long  suffering  Kurdish  mi- 
nority. We  should  encourage  these  ef- 
forts. And  above  all  we  should  not  ac- 
cept the  replacement  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein with  another  general  from  the 
Sunni  Arab  15  percent  minority  who 
will  run  yet  one  more  authoritarian 
Iraqi  regime.  The  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  is  sponsoring  its  own  alter- 
native to  Saddam  Hussein.  While  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  our 
Saudi  allies,  theirs  is  not  a  government 
that  knows  about  democracy.  Their  al- 
ternative for  Iraq  should  not  be  ours. 

Our  next  priority  in  the  jxjstwar 
world  must  be  to  contain  the  unre- 
strained transfer  of  weapons  to  coim- 
trles  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  ironic 
that  all  the  countries  that  supplied 
Iraq  with  its  vast  arsenal  of  modern 
weapons  formed  part  of  the  inter- 
national coalition  against  Iraq.  These 
arms  sales  to  Iraq  may  have  encour- 
aged Iraq  to  be  more  aggressive;  It  cer- 


tainly made  an  aggressive  Iraq  more 
dangerous.  The  countries  In  the  Middle 
E^ast  should  be  devoting  their  resources 
to  their  own  development;  it  is  the  di- 
version of  scarce  resources  to  wasteful 
and  dangerous  military  expenditure 
that  is  the  cause  of  so  much  instability 
in  the  region. 

Finally,  in  the  postwar  period  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  find  peace- 
ful solutions  to  regional  problems:  the 
Iraq-Kuwait  dispute,  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon  and, 
I  would  add,  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  Kurdish  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  grreat 
triumph  for  America  and  for  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  Now  we  face  a  new  chal- 
lenge. I  hope  our  policymakers  can 
show  the  same  courage  and  same  pro- 
fessionalism that  did  our  service  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


NOMINATION  OF   CHARLES   L. 

CRAGIN  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  AP- 
PEALS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  nomination  of  Charles 
L.  Cragin,  of  Maine,  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Veterans"  Appeals;  that 
the  nomination  be  confirmed;  that  the 
vote  be  reconsidered  and  tabled;  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action;  and  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nomination  considered  and  con- 
firmed is  as  follows: 

Charles  L.  Cragin,  of  Maine,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
Senator  Cranston's  absence,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  him  the  following  state- 
ment on  the  nomination  of  Charles  L. 
Cragin  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  President's  nomination  of  Charles 
L.  Cragin  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals,  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

The  committee  held  a  hearing  to  con- 
sider his  nomination  on  February  19 
and  then  met  on  February  28  and  voted 
unanimously  to  report  the  nomination 
favorably  to  the  full  Senate.  I  believe 
Charles  Cragin  is  well  qualified  for  the 
post  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 


BACKGROinn} 

Mr.  President,  the  EVA  is  responsible 
for  making  final  VA  decisions  on  ap- 
peals involving  claims  for  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  VA  and,  thus,  plays  a  vi- 
tally important  role  in  the  overall  gov- 
ernmental effort  to  ensure  that  veter- 
ans, and  their  families,  receive  in  an 
efficient,  timely,  and  compassionate 
manner  all  the  benefits  to  which  their 
service  entitles  them.  The  timeliness 
and  quality  of  BVA  decisions,  and  the 
clarity  of  their  reasoning,  are  a  critical 
part  of  the  claims  adjudication  process. 
The  Chairman,  as  the  one  with  respon- 
sibility for  directing  the  Board's  ef- 
forts, is  thus  a  very  vital  link  in  our 
collective  efforts  to  attempt  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  the  Nation's  veter- 
ans. 

The  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
minds us  of  how  much  we  owe  our  vet- 
erans and  of  the  need  to  be  vigilant  in 
ensuring  that  those  who  have  marched 
into  battle  for  this  country — and  those 
who  have  served  so  effectively  during 
peacetime — are  accorded  a  full  measure 
of  justice  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Government.  Anything  less  would  be  a 
default  on  our  obligations  to  them  and 
a  breach  of  our  commitment  to  the 
ideals  for  which  so  many  have  bravely 
and  selflessly  risked  their  lives. 

Charles  Cragin's  qualifications  for 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  nom- 
inated are  impressive.  He  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  1961  at  the  age  of  17. 
and  since  1964  has  been  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  most  recently  as  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Navy  Office  of  Information  in 
Boston,  MA.  He  has  earned  several 
awards  and  decorations  in  his  military 
service,  including  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  the  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  and  the  Navy  Elxpedition- 
ary  Medal  for  Lebanon.  He  currently 
holds  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Re- 
serves. 

Mr.  Cragin's  legal  career  has  been 
quite  notable  as  well.  He  received  his 
undergraduate  and  law  degrees  f^om 
the  University  of  Maine,  in  1967  and 
1970,  respectively.  He  has  practiced  law 
in  his  native  State  of  Maine  for  over  20 
years  and  has  been  active  on  a  number 
of  governmental  advisory  committees, 
including  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense advisory  committee  on  women  in 
the  services. 

He  has  spent  the  last  several  months 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  during  which  time 
he  has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
operations  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Cragin's  confirmation 
hearing,  a  substantial  number  of  pre- 
hearing questions  were  submitted  to 
him.  In  addition,  he  met  several  times 
with  committee  staff.  His  answers  to 
the  prehearing  questions  and  concerns 
were  very  responsive  and  forthcoming, 
and  committee  staff  inform  me  that  his 
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meetings  with  them  produced  similar 
results. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  Charles  Cragin  has  put  a  great 
deal  of  effort  into  learning  about  the 
Board  and  Is  prepared  to  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Chairman's  job.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cragin  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals, and  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
vote  unanimously  In  support  of  this 
nomination.* 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ALASKA'S 
MINERAL  RESOURCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  20 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1990  Annual 
Report  on  Alaska's  Mineral  Resources, 
pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act  (Public  Law  96-^7;  16  U.S.C.  3151). 
This  report,  containing  pertinent  pub- 
lic information  relating  to  minerals  in 
Alaska,  was  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  This  report 
18  significant  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources of  Alaska  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  Nation. 

„, George  Bush. 

THE  White  House,  February  28. 1991. 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM  AND  TRADE  POLICY 
AGENDA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  21 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  163  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  2213).  I  transmit 
herewith  the  1991  Trade  Policy  Agenda 
and  1990  Annual  Report  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  28. 1991. 


February  28,  1991 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  22 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  as  modified  on  April 
11.  1986,  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  26 
proposed  rescissions,  totaling  $4.3  bil- 
lion, and  one  revised  deferral  and  one 
new  deferral  of  budget  authority.  In- 
cluding the  revised  and  new  deferrals, 
funds  withheld  in  FY  1991  now  total 
$9.3  billion. 

The  deferrals  affect  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  programs  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  proposed 
rescissions  affect  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Defense,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  rescis- 
sione  and  deferrals  are  contained  in  the 
attached  report. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  28. 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOLNT  RESOLLTIONS  SIGNED 

At  11:31  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  eru-oUed  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  4,  1991.  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  United 
Statas-Portuguese  diplomatic  relations;  and 


S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4.  1991,  as  "Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Leahy]. 

At  1:49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nouncgd  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  each  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Bes.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weak  beginning  March  4,  1991,  as  "Fed- 
eral EnTployees  Recognition  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  United 
States-Portuguese  diplomatic  relations;  and 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4.  1991,  as  "'Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  555)  to  amend 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940  to  improve  and  clarify  the 
protecCions  provided  by  that  Act;  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  veterans'  rights  to  reinstate- 
ment of  health  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  making 
technical  corrections  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  in  certain  Acts  making  appro- 
priatione  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The    following   joint   resolution   was 
read   the   first   and   second   times   by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Hes.  157.  Joint  resolution  making 
technical  corrections  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  in  certain  Acts  making  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committiee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Siecretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  28,  1991,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolutions: 

S.J.  Ras.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  4,  1991,  as  "Fed- 
eral Empjoyees  Recognition  Week"; 

S.J.  Ree.  55.  Joint  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  United 
Sutes-Pcrtuguese  diplomatic  relations;  and 

S.J.  Ras.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4,  1991,  as  "Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  subetitute: 

S.  360.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  provide  financial  and 
business  development  assistance  to  military 
reservists'  small  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Special  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  During  the  101st 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  102-17). 


EXECXJTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


of 


The   following   executive   reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Charles  L.  Cragin,  of  Maine,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  for  a 
term  of  six  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S.  518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  expedite  the  payment 
of  claims  under  such  title  by  increasing  the 
level  of  interest  paid  on  late  payments  to 
providers  under  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  519.  A  bill  to  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  exclude  child  care  earnings  from 
wages  and  self-employment  income  under 
the  earnings  test  with  respect  to  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  520.  A  bill  to  establish  on  a  temporary 
basis  a  minimum  basic  formula  price  for  the 
computation  of  Class  I  milk  prices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rollings,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  521.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  and  use  of  broadcasting  time  by 
candidates  for  public  office,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danporth,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  regarding  the  broadcasting 
of  certain  material  regarding  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Afrtcan-Amerlcan  Me- 
morial Museum  within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  524.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Bendiocarb;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  525.  A  bill  granting  an  extension  of  pat- 
ent to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  extend  for  10  years  the  pat- 
ent for  the  drug  Ethiofos  (WR2721)  and  its 
oral  analogue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   BUMPERS   (for  himself,   Mr. 
CRANSTON,  and  Mr.  AKAka): 
S.  527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partial  can- 
cellation or  repayment  of  Perkins  and  Staf- 
ford loans  for  student  borrowers  who  perform 
a  year  or  more  of  full-time,  low-paid  service 
as  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers,  and 
comparable  full-time,  low-paid  service  with  a 
tax-exempt  community  service  organization 
In  the  private  sector;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  528.  A  bill  to  am.end  title  V  of  the  sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  assist  small  surface  coal  mine  opera- 
tors, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DDCON: 
S.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportuntity  Act  and  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  30-percent 
gross  income  limitation  on  regulated  invest- 
ment companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

By  Ms.  MDCULSKI: 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  certain  pay  of  the 
merchant  marine  serving  in  combat  zones;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  prohibit  the  retroactive 
application  of  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tions and  rulings;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG,  Mr.  LlEBERMAN.  Mr.  KOHL. 

Mr.  LEvaN.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Adams,   Mr.   Kerry,   Mr.   Moynihan. 
Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  DeConcini,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Sas- 
ser,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Department 
of  the  Environment,  provide  for  a  Bureau  of 
Environmental  Statistics  and  a  Presidential 
Commission    on    Improving    Environmental 
Protection,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
SMrra,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg): 
S.  534.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
to  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public;  to 
the   Committee  on   Banking,   Housing,   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  535.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of  Public 
Law  96-451  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exi)end  funds  flrom  the  Reforest- 
ation Trust  Fund  for  the  reforestation  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


By   Mr.   MACK   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Graham): 
S.J.  Res.  80.  A  joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  year  1992  as  the  "Year  of  Discover  Flor- 
ida"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  81.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  periods  commencing  on  December  1,  1991, 
and  ending  on  December  7,  1991,  and  com- 
mencing on  November  29.  1992,  and  ending  on 
December  5,  1992,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  82.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   week  beginning  May   19,   1991.  as   "Na- 
tional Police  Athletic  League  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Coats  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Burns.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  SMnu. 
Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Durenbekger.  Mr. 
Reid,   Mr.   Murkowski,   Mr.   Lugar, 
and  Mr.  Ford)): 
S.J.   Res.  83.   A  joint  resolution  entitled 
"National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving"; 
considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER.  and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil   in    approving   the   Schedule   of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Lugar,  and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  Res.  66.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  improve  legislative  efficiency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By   Mr.   DOMENICT   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Mo^-nihan,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  Res.  67.  Resolution  commending  Harold 
(Hal)  H.  Brayman  for  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  Res.  68.  Resolution  to  make  minority 
party  appointments  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  for  the  102d  Congress;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  Res.  69.  Resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  tribunal  with 
jurisdiction  to  judge  and  punish  the  war 
crimes  committed  by  the  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  of  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  Res.  70.  Resolution  limiting  expendi- 
tures in  campaigns  for  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate, setting  standards  of  conduct  for  those 
seeking  election  or  reelection  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  providing  sanctiooB 
against  those  elected  who  bring  discredit  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  violating  the  es- 
tablished standards  of  conduct;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  MrrcH- 

KLL,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.  Rollings,    Mr. 

Kohl,    Mr.    Borkn,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 

Reid,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 

Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 

BiNOAMAN,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Brya-n, 

Mr.    BimpERs.    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr. 

Burns.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Chafee,   Mr. 

Coats,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 

Conrad.  Mr.  Craig,   Mr.  Cranston, 

Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Danforth,    Mr. 

Daschle.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 

ExoN.   Mr.   Ford,   Mr.   Fowler.   Mr. 

Garn,   Mr.    Glenn,    Mr.    Gore,    Mr. 

Gorton,   Mr.  Graham,   Mr.  Gra.m.m. 

Mr.     Grassley,     Mr.     Harkin.     Mr. 

Hatch,   Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   Heflin. 

Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Lnouye, 

Mr.   Jeffords,   Mr.   Johnston.   Mrs. 

Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 

Laittenberg.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Levin, 

Mr.     Lieberman,     Mr.     Lott,     Mr. 

Lugar,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 

MCCONNELL,    Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Ms. 

MiKULSKi,  Mr.   Moynihan,   Mr.   Mur- 

KOWSKI.  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr. 

Packwood,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.   Riegle.   Mr.   Robe,   Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr. 

Sanford,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser. 

Mr.     Seymol-r.     Mr.     Shelby.     Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 

Specter.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr.    WALLor,    Mr. 

Warner.    Mr.    Wellstone.    and    .Mr. 

Wirth): 
S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending the  President  and  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Stonr.. 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUYE): 
S.  518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  expedite  the 
payment  of  claims  under  such  title  by 
increasing  the  level  of  interest  paid  on 
late  payments  to  providers  under  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

interest  level  on  late  PA-i-MENTS  TO 

medicare  part  b  providers 
•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  expe- 
dite the  payments  of  Medicare  part  B 
claims.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  my  colleague  Senator 
iNOUYE. 

I  introduced  this  bill  last  Congress  in 
response  to  a  situation  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  In  May  of  1989,  my  district  of- 
flces  received  an  unusual  number  of 
phone  calls,  letters,  and  direct  contacts 
from  thousand  of  physicians,  bene- 
ficiaries, and  medical  equipment  deal- 
ers concerned  about  delays  in  Medicare 
pajrments. 

Alarmed  by  the  sheer  number  and  in- 
tensity of  the  complaints,  I  convened  a 
meeting  in  Orlando  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Testimony  at  the  1989  Florida 
bearing  indicated  that  many  bene- 
ficiaries and  providers  are  waiting 
months  for  word  on  their  pending  Med- 


icare claims.  Beneficiaries  are  using 
their  savings  to  pay  their  Medicare 
bills  and  doctors  and  small  home 
health  agencies  are  going  to  banks  to 
borrow  money  to  meet  their  cash  flow 
problems. 

Some  physicians  are  withdrawing 
from  the  participating  physician  pro- 
gram because  of  the  inordinate  delay  in 
processing  their  claims.  Further,  many 
other  nonparticipating  physicians  who 
nevertheless  routinely  accepted  assign- 
ment for  many  of  their  Medicare  pa- 
tients are  now  only  taking  assigmment 
on  claims  they  fear  could  not  be  paid  in 
any  other  manner. 

Although  the  initial  problem  in  Flor- 
ida which  caused  the  late  payments  sit- 
uation in  1989  was  resolved,  other, 
more  recurring  problems  with  the  Med- 
icare reimbursement  system  were  re- 
veaJed  during  the  hearing  process. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  valid 
claims  are  placed  in  the  review  process 
for  several  months  during  which  time 
payments  are  delayed.  After  these 
claims  are  adjudicated  to  become  clean 
claims,  or  claims  free  from  defect, 
there  is  no  interest  paid  for  the  delay. 
And  the  longer  a  claim  is  held  in  re- 
view before  it  is  processed,  the  longer 
the  money  stays  in  the  Medicare  trust 
fund  and  accrues  interest. 

For  clean  claims  not  held  in  review, 
the  payment  of  interest  begins  24  days 
after  receipt  from  the  provider.  The 
rate  of  interest  for  late  payments  is 
the  prevailing  interest  rate,  the  cur- 
rent index  used  for  calculating  inter- 
est. If,  however,  the  Government  pays 
interest  at  the  rate  at  which  it  borrows 
money,  the  incentive  to  reimburse  phy- 
sicians and  others  on  time  is  limited. 

Raising  the  interest  rate  would  dem- 
onstrate the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
resolve  some  of  the  continuing  prob- 
lems associated  with  late  Medicare 
payments. 

My  bill  would  hasten  the  payment  of 
claims  in  two  ways.  The  measure  would 
increase  the  level  of  interest  on  late 
payments  to  providers  to  Vi  percent 
above  the  prevailing  interest  rate.  It 
would  also  broaden  the  category  of 
claims  eligible  for  interest  payments, 
extending  them  to  valid  claims  held  in 
review. 

The  legislation  would  attempt  to  ac- 
complish several  goals:  First,  create  a 
real  penalty  for  late  payments  by  con- 
tractors: second,  allow  for  less  abuse  of 
the  review  process;  third,  provide  con- 
tractors with  strong  incentives  to 
make  timely  part  B  payments;  and 
fourth,  encourage  more  physicians  to 
accept  assignment. 

Mr.  President,  providing  the  Govern- 
ment with  incentives  to  make  timely 
payments  to  those  it  does  business 
with  has  a  precedent.  In  1982  and  again 
in  1887,  Congress  enacted  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act,  which  specifies  that  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  to  certain 
contractors  be  made  7  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  a  product. 
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If  tihiely  payments  are  not  made  In 
accorclance  with  the  act,  the  Govern- 
ment agency  is  required  to  pay  the 
contractor  a  late  payment  interest 
penalty.  The  late  pasmient  interest 
penalty  must  be  paid  fi-om  the  fimds 
appropriated  for  the  program  which  in- 
curred the  penalty. 

According  to  the  GAO,  previous  to 
this  legislation,  almost  40  percent  of 
contractor  invoices  were  paid  late  by 
the  Government.  The  small  business 
community  was  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  costs  resulting  from  delayed  pay- 
ment by  the  Government. 

As  io  the  case  of  the  small  business 
vendors  which  contract  with  the  Gov- 
erimient.  claims  submitted  for  unas- 
signed  physician  services  and  from 
small  providers  face  the  longest  delays. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  acted  in  the 
past  00  the  prompt  payment  issue  be- 
cause it  is  crucial  that  the  Government 
conduct  its  business  with  those  who 
provide  services  to  our  people  on  a 
basis  of  dignity.  resi)ect,  and  accepted 
business  practice.  It  is  important  that 
Congress  act  again  to  clear  up  an  Intol- 
erable situation  affecting  all  Medicare 
beneficiaries  and  providers,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  Senator  Inouye 
and  me  in  this  endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  518 
Be  it  etacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress:  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  INTEREST  LEVEL  ON  LATE  PAYMENT 
TO  PROVmERS  INCREASED. 

(a)  Claims  Under  Part  A.— Section  1816(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  :395h(c)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(C).  by  striking  "inter- 
est shall  be  paid  at"  and  inserting  "interest 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  la  '/<  percent 
higher  ttan";  and 

(2)  by  »dding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Efech  agreement  under  this  section 
shall  provide  that  with  respect  to  claims 
that  are  not  treated  as  clean  claims  as  de- 
scribed Jn  paragraph  (2)(B),  but.  which  are 
found  after  review  to  be  legitimate  and  com- 
plete, that  beginning  with  the  day  that  is  24 
calendar  days  after  the  day  that  such  claim 
Is  received  from  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing 
facility,  home  health  agency,  hospice  pro- 
gram, comprehensive  outpatient  rehablllu- 
tion  facility,  or  rehabilitation  agency  that  Is 
not  receiving  payments  on  a  periodic  Interim 
payment  basis  with  respect  to  such  services 
and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  payment  is 
made,  interest  shall  be  paid  on  such  claim  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  specified  under  para- 
graph (2)(C).". 

(b)  Claims  Under  Part  B.— Section  1842(c) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  Daragraph  (2)(C),  by  striking  "Inter- 
est shall  be  paid  at"  and  inserting  "Interest 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  is  V,  percent 
higher  tlian";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 
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"(4)  Each  contract  under  this  section 
which  provides  for  the  disbursement  of 
funds,  as  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B). 
shall  provide  that  with  respect  to  claims 
which  are  not  treated  as  clean  claims  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(B),  but.  which  are 
found  after  review  to  be  legitimate  and  com- 
plete, that  beginning  with  the  day  that  is  24 
calendar  days  after  the  day  that  such  claim 
Is  received  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
payment  is  made,  interest  shall  be  paid  on 
such  claim  at  the  same  rate  as  that  specified 
under  paragraph  (2)(C).". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— (l)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  claims  received  on  or  after  August  1,  1991. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  for  such  timely 
amendments  to  agreements  under  section 
1816  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  contracts 
under  section  1842  of  such  Act,  and  regula- 
tions, to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act  on  a 
timely  basis.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  520.  A  bill  to  establish  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  a  minimum  basic  formula 
price  for  the  computation  of  class  I 
milk  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  are  facing  very 
tough  times.  Just  a  year  ago,  things 
looked  different.  Due  to  droughts  and 
the  whole  herd  buyout,  the  supply  of 
milk  decreased,  and  our  farmers  had 
record  high  prices  at  market. 

But,  because  of  these  same  high 
prices,  many  farmers  increased  produc- 
tion. In  my  home  State  of  Vermont, 
several  new  farms  were  started.  But 
once  production  increased,  we  saw  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  market  price, 
causing  so  many  of  our  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont and  elsewhere  to  lose  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Also,  a  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
vestigation I  requested  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary conclusion  that  retailers  are 
doing  some  price  gouging.  We  found 
that  while  the  price  paid  to  farmers 
has  dropped  by  25  percent,  if  we  go  into 
the  grocery  store,  we  find  that  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  has  hardly  gone 
down  at  all.  Farmers  have  seen  their 
profits  go  down  but  consumers  are  still 
pajrlng  about  the  same  amount  at  the 
grocery  store.  Obviously,  others  are 
reaping  the  profits  that  our  dairy  farm- 
ers need  today  to  survive. 

The  long-term  solution  is  through 
managing  the  amount  of  milk  sold — so 
farmers  earn  a  decent  living  and  con- 
sumers have  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk.  This  is  known  as  supply  manage- 
ment. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  1990  farm 
bill  gives  dairy  farmers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Congress  the  type  of  sup- 
ply management  progrram  they  want  to 
stabilize  the  supply  and  price  of  milk. 

The  bad  news  Is  that  it  will  be  a  year 
or  more  before  USDA  studies,  and  Con- 
gress enacts  any  form  of  supply  man- 
agement. 


To  fill  the  gap  and  because  there  is 
an  emergency,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  I  am  today 
introducing  emergency  legislation  to 
address  the  crisis  faced  by  Vermont's 
dairy  farmers  and  by  dairy  farmers 
across  the  Nation.  This  bill  will  tempo- 
rarily move  the  price  for  fluid  milk 
closer  to  last  summer's  prices,  prices 
that  can  allow  farmers  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

What  it  means  is  that  for  the  next 
year  the  price  paid  to  farmers  for  class 
I  fluid  milk  would  be  increased. 

It  will  also  make  sure  that  the  excess 
profits  will  be  used  to  preserve  family 
farms  and  not  just  go  into  the  pockets 
of  middle  men. 

To  both  improve  the  quality  and 
taste  of  milk  and  save  taxpayers 
money  spent  on  the  entire  dairy  pro- 
gram, the  bill  increases  the  protein  and 
other  nutritional  components  in  milk 
to  the  standard  currently  set  by  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  increasing  these  standards,  all 
grades  of  milk — including  skim  milk — 
will  have  a  richer,  better  taste,  as  well 
as  have  a  higher  nutritional  value.  The 
use  of  the  components  in  milk  will  use 
more  milk  product  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost  of  surplus  milk  purchases  by  the 
Government. 

I  think  this  bill  meets  the  immediate 
emergency  crisis  facing  our  Nation's 
dairy  farmers.  It  responds  to  the  grow- 
ing nutritional  concerns  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  should  increase  consumer  de- 
mand for  milk. 

It  must  be  passed  soon  though,  in 
order  to  make  a  difference  for  our  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  who  are  suffering 
badly  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

description  of  legislation  to  provide 
Emergency  Assistance  for  Dairy  Farmers 

Milk  prices  to  farmers  have  fallen  nearly 
25  percent  since  last  August  yet  the  average 
consumer  has  seen  little  if  any  reduction  in 
milk  prices  at  the  supermarket.  This  legisla- 
tion will  require  prices  for  fluid  milk  used 
for  beverage  purposes  to  be  set  at  levels 
achieved  last  August.  While  consumer  prices 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  bill,  price 
gouging  by  retailers  will  be  curtailed  and  the 
price  of  milk  paid  to  farmers  will  rise. 

The  bill  is  consistent  with  the  pay-as-you- 
go  budget  rules  adopted  in  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990.  Since  the  legislation 
does  not  affect  prices  for  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  butter  and  other 
dairy  products  it  will  have  a  limited  impact 
on  the  dairy  price  support  program.  Further- 
more, any  increased  cost  in  the  dairy  price 
support  program  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
changes  in  the  standards  of  identity  for  fluid 
milk  products,  which  will  cut  Commodity 
Credit  Conxiration  purchases  of  non-fat  dry 
milk. 

All  milk  sold  in  the  United  States  is  di- 
vided into  classes  depending  upon  the  end 
use  of  the  milk.  Milk  for  beverage  use  is 
classified  as  Class  I  milk.  Milk  for  the  manu- 


facturing of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  prod- 
ucts is  usually  classified  as  Classes  n  or  HL 
Processors  of  milk  pay  more  for  the  milk 
they  receive  bcised  upon  the  way  the  proc- 
essor intends  to  use  the  milk.  Processors  pay 
more  for  milk  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  (Class 
I)  than  milk  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  bill  would  temporarily  increase  the 
price  processors  pay  for  Class  I  milk  in  the 
United  States.  The  price  for  Class  I  milk  dur- 
ing the  time  period  covered  by  the  bill  would 
be  determined  based  upon  the  basic  formula 
price  for  milk  received  by  producers  during 
the  month  of  August  1990. 

The  prices  processors  pay  for  Class  H  and 
Class  HI  milk  would  not  be  directly  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  support 
price  for  milk  as  contained  in  the  Food,  Ag- 
riculture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of 
1990  would  be  unchanged. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  the  minimum 
milk  solids  (not  fat  content)  of  all  beverage 
milk,  including  whole  milk,  lowfat  milk,  and 
skim  milk  similar  to  the  standard  already 
used  in  California.  It  has  been  proven  that 
increased  solid  content  of  milk  results  in  a 
better  taste.  By  increasing  the  milk  solid 
not  fat  content  of  beverage  milk,  it  is  hoped 
that  consumption  would  increase  as  a  result 
of  increased  demand  for  the  product.  This 
bill  should  also  result  in  less  of  a  surplus  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  because  nonfat  dry  milk 
could  be  used  to  increase  the  milk  solid  not 
fat  content  of  beverage  milk. 

This  change  will  not  affect  the  fat  content 
of  milk;  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  this  bill  to 
affect  any  other  regulation  or  rule  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  concerning 
quality  standards  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  legislation 
which  will  help  maintain  the  price  of 
class  I  fluid  milk  at  the  August  1990 
level.  The  dairy  farmers  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  facing  some  tough  economic 
times  due  to  the  recent  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  fluid  milk. 

Currently,  in  my  State  there  are  210 
dairies  which  produce  about  75  percent 
of  the  fluid  milk  consumed  in  South 
Carolina.  But  this  number  may  soon 
change  for  the  worse  if  the  price  of 
milk  is  not  stabilized.  Last  Bummer, 
our  State  was  hit  with  drought  and 
floods  causing  many  farmers  to  have  to 
purchase  feed  for  their  herds.  While  the 
costs  of  production  due  to  these  disas- 
ters has  increased,  the  price  of  milk 
has  dropped  from  S14.93  per  hundred- 
weight in  December  1989  to  a  low  of 
S10.48  per  hundredweight  for  December 
1990. 

The  Minnesota-Wisconsin  [M-W]  sys- 
tem of  establishing  a  price  for  milk 
was  established  in  1961  and  due  to  the 
changes  in  production  as  well  as  other 
factors  this  system  is  no  longer  useful. 
In  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990,  Congress  ac- 
knowledged that  problems  exist  in  the 
current  milk  pricing  formula.  This  bill 
requires  the  USDA  to  hold  hearings 
and  review  the  M-W  pricing  system  by 
October  1,  1991. 

The  legislation  being  Introduced 
today  will  help  maintain  the  minimum 
price  of  milk  to  that  of  August  1990, 
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only  until  the  USDA  has  studied  and 
made  recommendations  for  improving 
the  M=W  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  other  States  which  are  harmed  by 
this  system  to  join  me  in  supporting  as 
well  as  working  for  the  swift  enact- 
ment of  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself. 

Mr.       Danforth,       and       Mr. 

INOUYE): 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  regarding  the 
broadcasting  of  certain  material  re- 
garding candidates  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

CLEAN  CA.MPAIG.N  .\CT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  fur- 
thers the  intent  and  improves  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  political  broadcast- 
ing laws.  The  Clean  Campaign  Act  of 
1991  seeks  to  ensure  greater  balance 
and  accountability  in  political  cam- 
paigns. This  legislation  is  identical  to 
S.  1009,  which  I  introduced  last  Con- 
gress and  which  was  approved  without 
objection  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  that  in  light  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  recent  politi- 
cal campaigns,  this  legislation  Is  essen- 
tial. 

The  Clean  Campaign  Act  addresses 
two  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the 
use  of  broadcast  stations  for  political 
campaigns.  The  first  problem  Involves 
the  use  of  broadcast  time  to  attack  op- 
ponents. While  such  attacks  are  not 
new,  with  the  advent  of  sophisticated 
uses  of  electronic  media,  such  attacks 
are  becoming  more  and  more  Insidious 
and  are  contributing  less  and  less  to 
the  debate  about  candidates'  qualifica- 
tions for  office.  We  all  have  seen  and 
heard  on  the  broadcast  media  just 
about  every  form  of  animal  and  every 
type  of  hired  performer  make  incorrect 
or  misleading  remarks  about  a  can- 
didate's opponent.  What's  more,  the 
very  nature  of  the  broadcast  media 
makes  these  attacks  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  rebut,  especially  if  they 
occur  late  in  a  campaign.  Everyone 
who  has  run  for  office  knows  that 
rebuttals  take  plenty  of  time  and  are 
very  expensive. 

I  know  full  well  that  we  cannot 
llntilt— nor  would  we  want  to  limlt^a 
candidate's  discussion  of  an  opponents 
character,  record,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions to  hold  office.  This  is  a  fun- 
damental part  of  political  campaigns. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objective  of  this 
activity  is  to  inform  the  voter  so  that 
an  educated  choice  can  be  made.  The 
voter  deserves  a  clear  and  direct  dis- 
cussion. This  discussion  should  not 
occur  through  surrogates  who  have  no 
real  responsibility.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  am  proposing  that  if  a  can- 
didate wants  to  discuss  an  opponent  In 


a  broadcast  advertisement,  that  can- 
didate should  do  so  in  person.  In  this 
way,  candidates  can  discuss  whatever 
they  wish  about  their  opponents,  while 
being  more  responsible  for  what  they 
say. 

The  second  problem  involves  the  use 
of  PAC  money  to  air  advertisements  on 
broadcast  stations.  We  all  have  seen 
how  PAC's  can  damage  seriously  the 
balance  in  a  campaign  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  amounts  of 
money.  In  effect,  a  candidate  budgets 
to  light  one  well-financed  opponent  but 
then  ends  up  fighting  many. 

While  the  existing  political  broad- 
casting laws  give  a  candidate  equal  op- 
portunities vls-a-vis  an  opposing  can- 
didate, the  laws  offer  far  fewer  protec- 
tions when  it  comes  to  PAC's,  and  even 
these  protections  will  evaporate  if  the 
FCC  has  its  way.  The  current  require- 
ments for  lowest  unit  advertising 
rates,  or  free  response  time,  or  just  the 
ability  to  respond  promptly  do  not 
appty-  with  PAC's.  In  addition,  when  a 
candidate  responds  to  a  PAC,  the  can- 
didate Chen  triggers  the  equal  opportu- 
nities provision  of  the  law.  In  the  end, 
the  candidate  finds  he  keeps  making 
one  statement  for  two  or  more  on  the 
other  side.  How  can  the  candidate  hope 
to  compete  fairly?  To  cure  this  prob- 
lem, my  legislation  again  takes  a 
straightforward  approach,  which  In  no 
way  limits  the  ability  of  PAC's  to  ad- 
vertise: If  a  broadcaster  airs  PAC  ad- 
vertisements, the  broadcaster  then 
must  give  the  candidate  who  is  opposed 
or  otherwise  not  supported  in  those  ads 
free  response  time  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

In  conclusion,  the  approach  taken  in 
this  legislation  is  reasonable  and  In- 
fringes on  no  person's  free  speech 
rights.  It  will  Improve  the  accountabil- 
ity cf  candidates  and  the  balance  In 
campaigns.  In  the  end,  the  public  will 
benefit  by  having  the  best  information 
possible  on  which  to  make  an  Intel- 
ligent choice. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleagues,  Senators 
HOLLINGS  and  iNOUYE,  in  Introducing 
the  Clean  Campaign  Act  of  1991.  This 
bill  does  two  things  to  improve  politi- 
cal campaign  advertising  and  debate  In 
this  country. 

First,  the  bill  amends  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  require  Federal 
candidates  who  refer  to  their  oppo- 
nents in  broadcast  ads  to  make  those 
references  in  person.  If  an  ad  is  broad- 
cast in  which  a  candidate  refers  to  his 
opponent,  but  does  not  do  so  in  person, 
his  opponent  receives  free  response 
time.  This  provision  does  not  prevent 
negative  advertising,  but  its  intent  is 
to  discourage  negative  ads.  It  is  de- 
signed to  increase  accountability.  If  a 
candidate  wishes  to  cast  aspersions  on 
his  opponent's  character,  the  public 
should  be  able  to  see  the  candidate  do 
so  personally. 
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Second,  this  legislation  addresses 
independent  political  ads  placed  by  po- 
litical action  committees  or  other 
third  parties.  The  bill  provides  that,  if 
a  third  party  runs  an  ad  opposing  a 
Federal  candidate,  that  candidate  will 
get  fre<  response  time.  If  a  third  iMirty 
airs  an  ad  endorsing  a  Federal  can- 
didate, the  opponents  of  that  candidate 
get  free  response  time.  This  bill  does 
not  eliminate  or  restrict  ads  by  third 
parties.  It  does  attempt  to  restore  bal- 
ance to  a  campaign  in  which  independ- 
ents ads  are  aired.  This  provision  will 
give  candidates  some  ability  to  respond 
to  mesBages  that  otherwise  might  be 
unanswerable. 

The  goal  of  this  bill  is  to  address  per- 
haps the  most  troubling  aspect  of  cur- 
rent American  politics,  the  nauseating 
negativism  of  political  campaigns.  The 
use  of  tihe  electronic  media  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  independent  political 
ad  have  exacerbated  the  problem  of 
negative  campaigns.  This  bill  does  not 
prohibit  negative  campaigns,  but  it 
does  allow  the  public  to  hold  account- 
able the  candidate  who  runs  such  a 
campaign.  Senator  Rollings  and  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  twice  before. 
Considering  the  increasingly  negative 
tone  of  recent  campaigns,  I  think  the 
time  is  right  to  move  this  legislation. 

Mr.  IKOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Clean  Campaign 
Act  of  1991.  I  know  that  many  people, 
both  in  the  Congress  and  around  the 
country,  have  been  concerned  about 
campaigns  for  political  office.  There  is 
a  strongly  held  view  that  these  cam- 
paigns are  slick,  superficial,  and  often 
misleading.  As  a  result,  the  voter  does 
not  obtain  the  information  necessary 
to  reach  an  Intelligent  decision  and 
cares  little  for  the  outcome.  The  low 
voter  turnout  of  the  past  few  elections 
lends  credence  to  this  belief. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of 
uninformative,  negative  campaigns,  a 
problem  exists  when  individuals  and 
groups  unaffiliated  with  a  candidate  in- 
tervene in  campaigns.  These  groups  are 
often  unidentifiable.  They  are  also 
well-funded,  and,  to  increase  the  power 
of  their  money,  they  enter  only  close 
races  late  in  the  campaign,  spending 
virtually  all  of  their  money  airing, 
again  and  again,  one  or  two  broadcast 
advertisements. 

Candidates  typically  raise  enough 
money  t»  fight  an  opponent,  and  often, 
toward  the  end  of  a  campaign,  money 
is  short.  In  addition,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  respond  to  advertisements  made  in 
the  last  week  of  a  campaign.  Thus, 
independent  players  take  advantage  of 
all  of  tHese  factors  and  throw  a  cam- 
paign out  of  balance:  a  candidate  now 
has  not  one,  but  two,  potent  forces  to 
battle. 

Congress  has  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  deal  with  concerns  about  polit- 
ical campaigns.  While  the  onmibus 
campaign  legislation  is  deal  with  in 
other  committees,  the  Commerce  Com- 
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mlttee  has  jurisdiction  over  a  vital  ele- 
ment: the  use  of  broadcasting  stations 
and  certain  other  commercial  media. 
As  we  all  well  know,  the  largest  per- 
centage of  campaign  funds  are  spend  on 
these  media. 

The  Clean  Campaign  Act  seeks  to  in- 
crease accountability  and  balance  in 
campaigns  for  Federal  office  by  first, 
requiring  a  candidate,  when  discussing 
an  opponent,  to  appear  personally  in 
broadcast  advertisements,  and  second, 
providing  a  candidate  with  free  broad- 
cast time  to  respond  to  an  advertise- 
ment opposing  him  sponsored  by  an 
independent  party. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  rep- 
resents an  important  step  in  addressing 
the  issues  facing  campaigns  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 
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By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Rollings,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  521.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  and  use  of 
broadcasting  time  by  candidates  for 
public  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  TransjKjrtation. 

CAMPAIGN  ADVERTISING  AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  Senators  Hollings  and 
Inouye,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
restore  the  existing  "lowest  unit 
charge  requirement"  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  to  its  original  intent. 
This  bill  also  requires  enhanced  disclo- 
sure by  candidates.  This  measvire  is 
similar  to  a  bill  that  was  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  in  the  last 
Congress. 

LOWEST  UNIT  CHARGE 

In  1972,  Congress  amended  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  require 
broadcasters  to  sell  time  to  political 
candidates  at  rates  no  higher  than 
those  charged  to  the  station's  most  fa- 
vored commercial  advertisers.  This  ob- 
ligation is  called  the  lowest  unit 
charge  requirement.  This  law  is  no 
longer  working,  however.  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  last  year's  audit  of  political 
advertising  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  [FCC]  confirm 
what  many  have  feared:  the  problems 
with  the  lowest  unit  charge  statute  are 
significant  and  widespread. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  prob- 
lems with  the  existing  lowest  unit 
charge  requirement.  First,  the  law  is 
unclear.  Interpreting  lowest  unit 
charge  is  now  so  difficult  that,  during 
election  periods,  the  FCC  has  to  answer 
50  to  75  daily  inquiries  about  it. 

Second,  the  law  requires  only  that 
the  candidates  be  afforded  the  lowest 
unit  charge  for  each  "class"  of  time. 
When  the  law  was  enacted,  broadcast 
advertising  was  sold  with  rate  cards.  It 
was  fairly  simple  to  determine  the  low- 
est rate  for  the  "class  of  time" — fixed 
or  preemptible.  But  for  many  stations 


the  way  advertising  Is  sold  has 
changed.  It  is  now,  in  effect,  an  auc- 
tion. 

Third,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  can- 
didate to  know  if  he  is  getting  the  low- 
est unit  charge.  He  is  not  entitled  to 
look  at  the  station's  commercial 
records  to  compare  his  rate  to  that  of 
Coca  Cola,  for  example.  Without  access 
to  station  records,  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  whether  the  requirement  is 
being  met. 

Fourth,  the  Conrunerce  Committee 
hearings  and  the  FCC's  audit  dem- 
onstrate that  candidates  usually  pay  a 
much  higher  rate  than  commercial  ad- 
vertisers. In  today's  sophisticated  cam- 
paigns, candidates  must  target  specific 
voting  age  audiences.  But  a  candidate's 
ad  can  be  bumped,  for  example,  from  a 
news  program  to  a  Saturday  morning 
cartoon  show,  unless  he  pays  a  pre- 
mium "fixed"  rate  for  his  ad  time.  Wit- 
nesses at  the  Commerce  Conunittee 
hearings  told  us  that  commercial  ad- 
vertisers rarely  have  to  buy  fixed  time 
as  protection  against  preemption,  even 
though  they  sometimes  need  to  avoid 
being  bumped,  too.  And  rates  for  fixed 
time  can  be  four  or  more  times  the 
rates  of  preemptible  time.  Instead  of 
getting  the  best  deal,  politicians  are 
getting  the  worst.  As  the  Democratic 
media  buyer  Bob  Squier  testified, 
"[t]he  memorial  service  for  lowest  unit 
rate  was  held  years  ago  *  *  *" 

Finally,  there  is  the  potential  for 
abuse.  Hearing  witnesses  testified  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  broadcaster 
to  favor  one  candidate  over  another. 
Candidate  A  might  be  told  that,  to  be 
sure  his  ad  will  run,  he  must  buy  ex- 
pensive fixed  time.  But  the  broadcaster 
could  assure  his  opponent.  Candidate 
B.  that  he  can  buy  cheap  preemptible 
time  and  not  be  bumped.  So,  Candidate 
A  buys  fixed  time.  Candidate  B  buys 
preemptible  time.  Candidate  B  is  never 
preempted.  Hearing  witnesses  discussed 
a  case  in  which  one  Senate  candidate 
paid,  on  average,  five  times  as  much 
per  advertising  spot  as  his  opponent — 
for  spots  on  the  same  shows.  The  can- 
didate buying  the  cheaper  preemptible 
time  was  never  preempted. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining 
whether  one  candidate  should  have 
been  bumped.  Stations  are  not  required 
to  record  whether  someone  else  sought 
to  buy  time.  There  is  at  least  the  po- 
tential for  foul  play.  It  could  be  done 
with  a  wink  or  an  unspoken  under- 
standing. If  it  happened,  it  would  be  an 
illegal  corporate  contribution.  And  one 
candidate's  dollar  would  have  pur- 
chased four  or  more  times  as  much 
speech  as  his  opponent's. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  re- 
stores the  lowest  unit  charge  provision 
to  its  original  intent  by  making  a  few 
simple  and  straightforward  changes.  It 
deletes  the  word  "class"  from  the  low- 
est unit  charge  provision.  As  a  result, 
candidates  will  be  entitled  to  the  low- 
est advertising  rate,  not  just  the  low- 


est rate  for  a  particular  "class"  of 
time,  such  as  "fixed"  or  "preemptible" 
time.  Also,  the  bill  adds  a  sentence  to 
clarify  that  broadcasters  are  prohibited 
from  bumping  campaign  ads. 

This  bill  also  incorporates  changes 
sought  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  to  last  year's  bill.  It 
shortens  the  periods  during  which  the 
lowest  unit  charge  requirement  applies 
from  45  days  before  a  primary  election 
and  60  days  before  a  general  election  to 
30  and  45.  respectively.  It  also  provides 
that  candidates'  ads  are  preemptible 
until  payment  is  made  for  them.  And 
the  legislation  provides  that,  if  the 
show  in  which  a  candidate's  ad  is  to 
run  is  unavoidably  preempted,  the  ad 
can  be  preempted  as  well.  With  these 
changes,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  does  not  oppose  this 
measure. 

The  lowest  unit  charge  requirements 
does  not  require  free  time.  It  merely 
requires  that  candidates  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  had  the  market  power 
of  large  advertisers.  The  deletion  of  the 
word  "class"  from  the  statute  and  the 
ban  on  preemption  are  not  intended  to 
alter  the  current  FCC  policy  and  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
various  "bonus"  advertising  spots  and 
package  plans  in  calculating  the  lowest 
unit  charge.  The  FCC  has  established 
ground  rules  in  its  publication  entitled, 
■'The  Law  of  Political  Broadcasting 
and  Cablecasting:  A  Policitcal  Prim- 
er," to  ensure  that  bonus  spots  or 
package  plans  are  included  where  ap- 
propriate to  detemnine  the  lowest  unit 
charge,  but  are  excluded  where  they 
would  distort  the  charge  from  being 
that  which  is  provided  to  a  broadcast- 
ing station's  most-favored-commerclal 
customer. 

Reform  of  the  lowest  unit  charge  re- 
quirement will  lower  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising to  political  campaigns  signifi- 
cantly. By  lowering  costs,  it  will  help 
candidates  challenge  incumbents.  Low- 
est unit  charge  reform  will  treat  all 
candidates  fairly  and  give  them  the  in- 
surance they  need  against  preemption. 
And  this  reform  will  help  broadcasters 
avoid  mistakes  in  applying  the  law. 

ENHANCED  DI8CL08UKE 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  also  amends  the  existing 
disclosure  requirement  for  political 
ads.  Under  current  law,  political  ads 
carry  a  tag  line  stating  that  the  ad  was 
paid  for  by  a  candidate's  authorized 
committee.  This  legislation  would  add 
to  that  disclosure  by  requiring  the  can- 
didate himself  to  state  that  he  has  ap- 
proved the  ad.  It  will  help  to  inform 
the  electrorate  and  strikes  a  reason- 
able balance  among  the  interests  of 
candidates,  broadcast  licensees  and  the 
public. 

The  goal  of  this  requirement  is  to 
keep  candidates  from  hiding  behind  an 
innocuous  sounding  committee  with  an 
innocuous  sounding  name.  If  can- 
didates want  to  sling  mud,  that  is  their 
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decision.    But    let    the 
whose  bands  are  dirty. 

The  candidate  disclosure  require- 
ment does  not  restrict  the  content  of 
the  political  ad  itself^it  is  a  regula- 
tion of  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
the  speech.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  similar  disclosure  require- 
ments. Rather  than  requiring  a  tag  line 
identifying  the  sponsoring  candidate. 
the  new  provision  simply  would  require 
personal  identification  of  the  can- 
didate. 

TWO  REFORMS 

Two  fundamental  problems  with  our 
political  process,  the  money  chase  and 
campaign  mudslinging.  can  be  rem- 
edied easily.  We  can  attack  the  biggest 
cost  of  campaigns — broadcast  time — by 
requiring  broadcasters  to  treat  can- 
didates like  major  commercial  adver- 
tisers. And  we  can  put  some  sunshine 
on  the  mudslinging  30  second  commer- 
cials by  revealing  who  has  approved 
the  ad.  Both  of  these  remedies  are  in- 
corporated in  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  Senators  Rollings 
and  INOUYE  for  their  leadership  in  mov- 
ing these  reforms  forward  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  1  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  im- 
prove our  electoral  process  and  ensure 
that  the  voting  public  is  more  fully  in- 
formed. The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  achieves  these  goals  by  facilitat- 
ing reasonable  access  for  political  can- 
didates to  the  media  and  by  increasing 
accountability.  The  Campaign  Adver- 
tising and  Disclosure  Act  of  1991,  au- 
thored by  Senator  Danforth,  Senator 
iNOUYE,  and  myself,  achieves  these  ob- 
jectives by  ensuring  that  candidates 
are  charged  the  lowest  unit  rate  for 
broadcast  advertisements  and  by  re- 
quiring candidates  to  disclose  more 
fully  and  clearly  their  responsibility 
for  these  advertisements. 

The  Commerce  Committe  has  long 
been  concerned  that  political  can- 
didates have  reasonable  access  to 
broadcast  stations  and  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  rates  charged  for 
campaign  advertisements.  The  lowest 
unit  rate  provision  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  was  adopted  specifi- 
cally to  address  that  concern. 

The  lowest  unit  rate  provision. 
adopted  in  1972,  requires  broadcasters 
to  charge  candidates  the  lowest  unit 
rate  available  for  the  time  during 
which  the  advertisements  are  aired. 
Hearings  held  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee last  Congress  demonstrated 
that  the  lowest  unit  rate  provision  is 
not  being  applied  properly— candidates 
are  being  charged  more  than  the  lowest 
unit  rate.  These  conclusions  are  but- 
tressed by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tloDB  Commission's— FCC— 1990  audit  of 
broadcaster  compliance  with  the  low- 
est unit  rate  statute.  In  surveying  30 
radio  and  television  stations,  the  FCC 
found  the  following. 
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First.  16 — 80  percent — of  the  20  tele- 
vision stations  charged  candidates 
more  for  advertising  time  than  com- 
mercial advertisers  paid  for  virtually 
all  advertisements.  In  one  case,  can- 
didates paid  $6,000  for  a  30-second  ad- 
vertisement during  a  particular  day 
part,  while  commercial  advertisers 
paid  less  than  $3,000. 

Second,  some  stations  established 
special  rates  for  candidates — just  be- 
fore or  just  after  news  programs — that 
were  much  higher  than  the  rates 
charged  commercial  advertisers.  At 
one  station,  every  candidate  paid  $4,000 
for  these  spots,  while  commercial  ad- 
vertisers only  paid  between  $575  and 
$2,550. 

The  reasons  for  the  disparity  in  the 
rates  paid  by  candidates  and  commer- 
cial advertisers  are:  First,  stations  en- 
courage candidates  to  purchase 
noapreemptible  advertisements,  while 
giving  commercial  advertisers  a  vir- 
tual guarantee  that  their  advertise- 
ments will  run  even  though  purchased 
at  preemptible  rates;  second,  stations 
often  do  not  inform  candidates  about 
lower  priced  options  and  package  deals: 
third,  stations'  rate  cards  are  mislead- 
ing, lack  detailed  information,  or  are 
not  available:  fourth,  stations  have 
misapplied  or  failed  to  inform  can- 
didates of  the  FCC  requirem.ents  that 
the>'  ••make  good"  advertisements  that 
are  preempted  if  they  provide  ••make 
goods'"  to  any  commerical  advertiser: 
and  fifth,  most  of  the  stations'  public 
files  do  not  have  adequate  information 
for  candidates  to  ascertain  what  rates 
are  charged  other  advertisers. 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. It  deletes  the  word  ■•class"  from 
the  lowest  unit  rate  statute  and  explic- 
itly bars  broadcasters  from  preempt- 
ing—bumping—campaign ads.  Thus, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  class  dis- 
tinctions for  political  advertisements, 
and  broadcasters  will  have  to  sell  time 
to  candidates  at  the  lowest  rate  avail- 
able. 

1^8  legislation  also  does  the  follow- 
ing. 

First,  it  shortens  the  periods  during 
which  the  lowest  unit  rate  provision 
applies.  Presently,  the  lowest  unit  rate 
provision  applies  to  the  period  begin- 
ning 45  days  before  a  primary  and  60 
days  before  a  general  election.  The  bill 
shortens  each  of  these  periods  by  15 
days. 

Second,  it  clarifies  that  political  ads 
remain  preemptible  until  they  are  paid 
for. 

TTiird.  it  permits  preemption  of  a  po- 
litical spot  if  the  program  in  which  it 
is  to  appear  is  preempted  for  reasons 
outBide  the  broadcaster's  control. 
Thus,  the  only  time  a  broadcaster  can 
preempt  a  candidate  is  if  the  entire 
show  in  which  the  candidate's  ad  was 
to  appear  is  preempted  for  reasons  be- 
yond the  broadcaster's  control. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  responsibility  by  requir- 
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ing  that  candidates  who  benefit  from 
the  lowest  unit  rate  provision  clearly 

state:  "I ,  a  candidate  for ,  have 

approved  of  this  ad."  If  the  advertise- 
ment is  on  television,  this  statement 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  picture  of 
the  candidate  filling  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  screen.  Thus,  candidates  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  get  away  with  pic- 
tures and  print  so  small  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible. 

In  closing,  I  commend  the  broadcast 
industry  for  working  with  the  commit- 
tee on  this  legislation  to  ensure  that  it 
improves  campaigns  without  unduly 
burdening  broadcasters.  The  broad- 
caster* recognize  that  current  law  is 
confusing  at  best  and  needs  clarifica- 
tion. As  a  result  of  our  joint  efforts, 
the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters will  not  oppose  this  legislation. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
important  measure  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  electoral  process,  and 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sui>- 
port  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  support  the  Cam- 
paign Advertising  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1991,  legislation  to  change  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  broadcast  time 
by  political  candidates.  This  bill  elimi- 
nates the  different  classes  of  time  for 
political  advertisements  and  prohibits 
broadcasters  from  preempting  political 
advertisements.  In  addition,  it  in- 
creases candidate  accountability  for 
the  cottent  of  the  advertisements. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  In 
campaigns  today,  television  advertise- 
ments are  the  single  greatest  expense. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  devotes  between 
40  and  60  percent  of  his  campaign  ex- 
penditures—about $2  million— to  tele- 
vision advertisements. 

Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  requires  broadcasters  to  sell  adver- 
tising time  to  political  candidates  at 
the  "lowest  unit  charge  *  *  *  for  the 
same  class  and  amount  of  time". 
Broadcast  stations  offer  two  basic 
classes  of  time  to  advertisers:  First, 
fixed  or  "nonpreemptible"  spot  time; 
and  second,  preemptible  spot  time. 
Nonprdemptible  time  is  more  expensive 
than  preemptible  time  because  the 
broadcast  station  commits  to  air 
nonpreemptible  spots;  and,  if  the  spot 
is  not  aired,  the  station  has  to  air  the 
spot  in  a  similar  time  period  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  difficulty  facing  political 
candidates  concerns  preemptible  time, 
since  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
preemptible  ads  will  be  aired  at  the  de- 
sired time.  There  have  been  cases 
where  one  candidate  buys  preemptible 
time  and  has  all  of  his  ads  run.  while 
another  has  to  pay  the  nonpreemptible 
rate  to  ensure  that  his  ads  are  run.  The 
issue  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  all  classes  of  ads,  but 
particularly     for     preemptible     spots. 
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vary  depending  on  the  time  of  day 
aired  and  when  the  ads  are  purchased. 

At  the  hearings  held  by  my  sub- 
committee last  Congress,  the  testi- 
mony presented  set  out  three  primary 
reasons  that  this  legislation  is  needed. 
First,  the  price  paid  by  two  candidates 
for  advertisements  of  the  same  length 
aired  at  approximately  the  same  time 
and  day  of  the  week  can  vary  signifi- 
cantly. In  one  case  presented,  a  can- 
didate ipaid  five  times  what  his  oppo- 
nent paid  for  almost  identical  advertis- 
ing time.  The  difference  in  price  was 
attributed  solely  to  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  nonpreemptible  and 
preemptible  time.  Second,  testimony 
was  presented  that  political  candidates 
often  pay  more  for  spots  than  commer- 
cial advertisers  because  candidates  are 
told  that  they  have  to  purchase 
nonpreemptible  time  to  ensure  their 
spots  will  be  aired,  while  commercial 
advertisers  purchase  preemptible  time 
knowing  that  their  spots  are  rarely 
preempted.  Third,  the  testimony  also 
pointed  out  that  the  way  time  for  ad- 
vertising is  sold  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly from  the  method  used  when  the 
law  was  enacted.  In  1971,  advertising 
time  was  sold  based  on  rate  cards 
which  set  forth  the  cost  of  ads  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  time.  Rate  cards  are 
rarely  used  today  and  the  process  re- 
sembles an  auction — with  broadcasters 
receiving  as  much  as  they  can  for  each 
advertisement.  Moreover,  since  adver- 
tisements are  sold  continuously,  the 
rates  can  change  by  the  hour. 

A  recent  audit  of  30  television  and 
radio  stations  confirmed  all  of  these 
problems.  In  fact,  based  on  the  evi- 
dence gathered  by  the  FCC,  the  dispar- 
ity in  rates  is  far  greater  than  we  even 
thought.  To  remedy  these  problems, 
this  bill  deletes  the  word  "class."  only 
permitting  broadcasters  to  have  one 
class  of  commercial  time  for  candidate 
advertisements.  It  also  prohibits  li- 
censees from  preempting  political  ad- 
vertisements. The  effect  of  this  bill  is 
to  require  stations  to  sell  spots  for  can- 
didate ads  at  the  lowest  rate  charged 
for  any  spot  during  the  relevant  time 
period. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  an- 
other concern  of  the  conunittee's,  can- 
didate accountability.  Although  can- 
didates are  required  to  identify  them- 
selves in  advertisements,  the  spirit  of 
law  is  simply  not  being  met.  Most 
statements  identifying  a  candidate  are 
far  too  brief  and  unreadable,  to  hold  a 
candidate  accountable.  To  remedy  this 
problem,  under  this  bill  voters  know 
when  they  are  viewing  a  candidate's 
advertisement  and  that  the  candidate 
has  approved  the  ad. 

This  legislation  represents  the  efforts 
of  many  Senators.  I  especially  want  to 
thank  Senator  Hollings,  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  Senator 
Danpobth,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
conrmilttee  and  the  author  of  this  bill. 


I  believe  that  it  is  critical  that  we 
address  these  problems  now.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  broadcast  industry 
for  its  assistance  on  this  legislation. 
This  bill  represents  a  compromise  with 
the  broadcast  industry  and  they  will 
not  oppose  it.  While  it  might  not  ad- 
dress all  of  our  concerns  about  the 
campaign  process,  it  is  a  significant 
first  step.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  African- 
American  Memorial  Museum  within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

NATIONAL  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  MEMORIAL 
MUSEL'M  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional African- American  Memorial  Mu- 
seum within  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. It  is  a  honor  for  me  to  be  associ- 
ated with  legislation  that  will  inspire 
and  educate  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  about  the  cul- 
tural legacy  of  African  Americans. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  honor  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  during  Black  His- 
tory Month. 

As  you  know.  I  introduced  this  legis- 
lation last  Congress  after  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Li- 
braries and  Memorials  on  this  issue.  As 
I  said  then,  part  of  America's  strength 
is  her  diversity.  We  are  truly  one  out  of 
many.  The  rich  heritage  of  the  United 
States  is  a  tightly  woven  fabric  formed 
by  the  individual  contributions  of  its 
diverse  population.  A  fundamental 
thread  of  the  American  fabric  is  the 
history,  culture,  and  art  of  African 
Americans. 

The  need  for  a  national  museum  is 
evident.  Our  Nation's  capital  is  home 
to  the  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  American  art  and  culture  in  the 
world,  but  the  collection  is  far  from 
complete.  Out  of  15  major  museums 
and  galleries,  a  zoological  park,  and  5 
major  research  facilities;  only  one  is 
solely  devoted  to  African-American 
culture — the  Anacostia  Museum.  Afri- 
can Americans  make  up  12  percent  of 
the  population  in  the  United  States, 
yet  they  do  not  have  a  significant 
space  in  a  national  permanent  collec- 
tion. There  are  many  wonderful  private 
museums,  such  as  the  DuSable  Museum 
in  Chicago  and  the  Dunham  Founda- 
tion of  Cultural  Arts  in  Saint  Louis, 
that  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
and  presentation  of  African-American 
heritage.  These  museums  contribute 
greatly  to  their  communities,  and 
should  continue  to  do  so.  I  do.  however, 
believe  that  we  should  establish  a  truly 
national  African-American  museum — a 
museum  that  can  stand  as  a  national 
and  international  center  for  the  pres- 


entation and  preservation  of  AMcan- 
American  art,  history,  and  culture. 

A  National  African-American  Memo- 
rial Museum  dedicated  to  education 
and  to  research  would  provide  a  broad- 
er and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by  our 
African-American  sisters  and  brothers 
to  our  culture  and  to  the  world.  Muse- 
ums are  educational  tools  of  immense 
power.  There  are  over  40  million 
schoolchildren  in  the  United  States. 
16.2  percent  are  African-American. 
These  children,  as  do  we  all,  need  to 
learn  about  their  ancestors'  role  in 
shaping  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  understand- 
ably times  of  fiscal  restraint.  We  have 
many  issues  abroad  and  at  home  that 
clamor  for  our  immediate  attention. 
However,  the  need  for  an  understand- 
ing of  our  past,  and  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, demands  our  attention  as  well. 
When  we  understand  our  history,  we 
can  better  understand  ourselves.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  has  been  a 
history  of  struggle  and  conflict  fueled 
by  the  belief  in  individual  freedoms. 

The  heritage  of  African-Americans 
reflects  a  unique  and  vital  account  of 
what  is  so  fundamentally  American, 
the  pursuit  of  the  freedoms  afforded  to 
all  in  a  democracy.  We  cannot  continue 
to  leave  the  fabric  unwoven,  the  pic- 
ture incomplete. 

Last  Congress.  Representative  Lewis 
and  I  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
the  National  African-American  Memo- 
rial Museum.  Subsequently,  the  Smith- 
sonian created  a  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  committee,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Ms.  Claudine  Brown, 
to  explore  and  investigate  the  African- 
American  presence  on  the  Mall.  I  com- 
mend those  who  dedicated  their  time 
and  expertise  to  the  committee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Smithsonian  providing  me 
with  a  copy  of  it's  proposed  legislation 
on  this  issue,  and  I  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  the  committee's  flnal 
report. 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  in 
the  Smithsonian's  recently  published  5- 
year  prospectus  the  African-American 
Memorial  Museum  was  not  mentioned. 
at  all.  Given  all  the  energy,  and  re- 
sources the  Smithsonian  focused  on 
this  issue  last  year.  I  would  have 
thought  that  it  merited  some  atten- 
tion. I  hope  the  Smithsonian  will  in- 
clude the  museum  in  its  future  reports. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  Is- 
sues of  preservation  and  education, 
there  is  another  issue  at  stake  here, 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  communica- 
tion. The  diverse  population  of  the 
United  States  can  communicate  with 
one  another,  not  just  through  words, 
but  through  the  common  experience  of 
being  American.  Museums  reflect  the 
cultural  content  people  share.  Of  the  30 
million  visitors  to  the  Smlthsoman 
every  year,  many  are  troia  other  coun- 
tries. These  travelers  use  museums  to 
gain  cultural  impressions  and  informa- 
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tlon.  If  we  are  to  preserve  and  present 
the  American  heritage  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  to  the  world,  then  we  must  in- 
clude the  contributions  of  African- 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  National  African-Amer- 
ican Memorial  Museum  Act.  and  in 
continuing  the  dialog  on  this  issue.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  523 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Af- 
rican-American Memorial  Museum  Act". 
SBC.  a.  FINDING& 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  presentation  and  preservation  of  .Af- 
rican-American history  and  culture  within 
the  National  Park  System  and  other  Federal 
agencies  Is  inadequate; 

(2)  the  inadequate  presentation  and  preser- 
vation of  African-American  history  and  cul- 
ture seriously  restricts  the  ability  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  .Af- 
rican-Americans, to  understand  themselves 
and  their  past; 

(3)  African-American  history  includes  the 
varied  experiences  of  Africans  in  slavery  and 
freedom  and  the  continued  struggles  for  full 
recognition  of  citizenship  and  treatment 
with  human  dignity; 

(4)  In  enacting  Public  Law  99-511.  the  Con 
gress  encouraged  support  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commemorative  structure  within 
the  National  Park  System,  or  on  other  Fed- 
eral lands,  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  un- 
derstanding, knowledge,  opportunity,  and 
equality  for  all  people: 

(5)  the  establishment  of  a  national  memo- 
rial museum  and  the  conducting  of  interpre- 
tive and  educational  programs,  dedicated  to 
the  heritage  and  culture  of  African-Ameri- 
cans, win  help  to  inspire  and  educate  the 
people  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
cultural  legacy  of  African-Americans  and 
the  contributions  made  by  African-Ameri- 
cans to  the  society  of  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  the  Smithsonian  Institution  employs 
thousands  of  Individuals  and  operates  15  mu- 
seums and  galleries,  a  zoological  park,  and  5 
major  research  facilities,  but  only  1  of  its  in- 
stitutions is  devoted  solely  to  African- Amer- 
ican cultural  history. 

8SC.  i.  E8TABU8HMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AFRI 
CAN-AMERICAN  MEMORIAL  MU- 
SEUM. 

There  Is  established  within  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  a  Memorial  Museum  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "National  African- 
American  Memorial  Museum".  The  purposes 
of  the  Memorial  Museum  are  to  provide— 

(1)  a  center  for  scholarship  relating  to  Afri- 
can-American history  and  culture; 

(2)  a  location  for  permanent  and  temporary 
exhibits  documenting  Ali-lcan-American  his- 
tory and  culture; 

(3)  a  location  for  the  collection  and  study 
of  artl&cts  and  documents  relating  to  Afri- 
can-American history  and  culture; 

(4)  a  location  for  various  special  events  re- 
latine:  to  African-American  history  and  cul- 
ture; and 

(5)  a  location  for  training  In  the  arts,  hu- 
manities,  and  sciences   regarding   museum 


practices  related  to  African-American   his- 
tory and  culture. 

SEC  4.  CONSTRUCnON  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AFRI- 
CAN-AMERICAN MEMORIAL  MU- 
SEUM. 

(a)  Construction.— The  Board  of  Regents 
shall  provide  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  building  to  be  known  as  the  National  Af- 
rican-American Memorial  Museum.  The  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  building  shall  be 
carried  out  as  follows: 

(1)  Preparation  of  .Architectural 
Plans.— The  Board  of  Regents  shall  provide 
for  the  preparation  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering designs,  plans,  and  specifications. 
The  Memorial  Museum  shall  be  at  least 
377.000  square  feet  in  size.  The  designs,  plans, 
and  specifications  shall  be  approved  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  be- 
fore construction  begins. 

(2)  Site.— The  Memorial  Museum  shall  be 
constructed  and  permanently  located  in 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  The  spe- 
cific site  of  the  Memorial  Museum  shall  be 
approved  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
available  lands  of  the  National  Park  Service 
on  the  Mall  in  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  any  other  available  Federal 
lands  in  close  proximity  to  the  Mall  in  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia. 

SEC.  5.  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  MEMORIAL  MU- 
SEUM. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  APPOINTMENT.— 

'1)  Lv  GENERAL.— There  is  established  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  National  African-American  Memo- 
rial .Museum.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be 
composed  of  15  members,  appointed  by  the 
President,  as  follows: 

i.\i  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

iBi  .An  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

(C)  4  individuals  from  a  list  of  at  least  6  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable or  active  with  respect  to  African- 
.American  history  or  culture. 

iDi  4  individuals  from  a  list  of  at  least  6  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  who  are  knowledge- 
able or  active  with  respect  to  African-Amer- 
icaa  history  or  culture. 

I  Hi  5  individuals  who  are  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  the  African-American  Museum 
Association. 

1 2)  SPECIAL  RULE.— At  least  5  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  of  African- 
American  ancestry. 

lb)  TERMS.— 

il)  Lv  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  4 
years.  Members  may  be  reappointed. 

(2)  Staggered  terms.— The  terms  of  7  of 
the  members  initially  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  through  (E)  of  subsection 
(a  1(1 1,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the  day  of 
appointment. 

(c)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  not  affect  its  powers  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  member  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

(d)  Noncompensation.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (e).  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  serve  without  pay. 


(e)  Per  Diem.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, meimbers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
be  allcrwed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  persons  employed  intermittently  In 
the  Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(f)  CHAIRPERSON.— The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  elect  a  chairperson  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

(g)  B^-LAWs.- The  Board  of  Trustees  may 
adopt  any  bylaws  and  regulations  necessary 
to  carri  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(h)  MEETINGS.— The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairperson  or  upon 
the  written  request  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  shall  meet  not  less  than  2  times 
each  year. 

(i)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Trusteas  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  pur- 
poses of  conducting  business,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  receive  information  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

SEC.  a  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM. 

(a)  la  General— The  Board  of  Trustees 
shall— 

(1)  recommend  annual  operating  budgets 
for  the  Memorial  Museum; 

(2)  siibject  to  the  general  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Regents,  have  the  sole 
authority  to — 

(A)  loan,  exchange,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Me- 
morial Museum,  but  only  if  the  funds  gen- 
erated >y  such  disposition  are  used  for  addi- 
tions to  the  collections  of  the  Memorial  Mu- 
seum or  for  additions  to  the  endowment  of 
the  Memorial  Museum; 

(B)  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  provisions  of  annual  budgets  of  the  Me- 
morial Museum,  purchase,  accept,  borrow,  or 
otherwise  acquire  artifacts  and  other  prop- 
erty for  addition  to  the  collections  of  the 
Memorial  Museum;  and 

(C)  establish  policy  with  respect  to  the  uti- 
lization of  the  collections  of  the  Memorial 
Museum: 

(3)  subject  to  the  general  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Regents,  have  author- 
ity to — 

(A)  provide  for  restoration,  preservation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  collections  of  the 
Memorial  Museum; 

(B)  solicit  funds  for  the  Memorial  Museum 
and  determine  the  purposes  to  which  those 
funds  shall  be  applied; 

(C)  approve  expenditures  from  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Memorial  Museum,  or  of  income 
generated  from  the  endowment,  for  any  pur- 
pose of  the  Memorial  Museum; 

(D)  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  of 
the  Mertiorial  Museum  on  annual  budgets  to 
be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
otherwise  consult  with,  advise,  and  support 
the  Director  in  the  operation  of  the  Memo- 
rial Museum; 

(E)  provide  for  the  exhibition  of  African- 
American  objects  and  artifacts  from  the  col- 
lections of  the  Memorial  Museum  In  muse- 
ums and  institutions  affiliated  with  the  Me- 
morial Museum; 

(F)  coDduct  programs  of  research  and  eval- 
uation with  respect  to  the  collections  of  the 
Memorial  Museum; 

(G)  coDduct  educational  programs  with  re- 
spect to  the  collections  of  the  Memorial  Mu- 
seum; and 

(H)  develop  and  implement  policy  as  to  the 
method  of  display  of  the  African-American 
objects  and  artifacts  in  the  collections  of  the 
Memorial  Museum; 
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(4)  adopt  bylaws  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 

(5)  report  annually  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  the  acquisition,  disposition,  and  display 
of  Afrtcan-Amerlcan  objects  and  artifacts 
and  on  other  appropriate  matters:  and 

(6)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress which  includes  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  a  full  account  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Education  and  Preservation  Pro- 
grams.—The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional African-American  Memorial  Museum 
shall  establish  programs  through  the  Memo- 
rial Museum  and  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  (including  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities),  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Education  and  interpretation.— Edu- 
cation and  promotion  of  understanding  re- 
garding the  life  and  culture  of  African-Amer- 
icans and  the  role  of  African-Americans  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Research  regarding  African  Ameri- 
cans.— Research  and  scholarship  relating  to 
the  history  and  culture  of  African  Ameri- 
cans. 

(3)  Research  of  holdings.— Research  and 
scholarship  relating  to  the  property  and 
holdings  of  the  Memorial  Museum. 

(4)  Exhibitions.— The  exhibition  and  cir- 
culation of  materials  relating  to  the  herit- 
age and  culture  of  African  Americans. 

(c)  advisory  COMMirrEE.— The  Board  of 
Trustees  may  provide  for  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise the  Board  of  Trustees  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Memorial  Museum,  as  follows: 

(1)  Qualifications.— A  committee  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  composed  of  individ- 
uals who  are  recognized  in  their  professions 
for  their  knowledge  of,  experience  with,  or 
interest  in  aspects  of  African-American  his- 
tory or  culture. 

(2)  Non-federal  status  and  expenses.— 
Members  of  a  committee  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  considered  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  committee. 
Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation,  but  may  receive  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses  as  determined  by  the  Board. 

SEC  7.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  and  duties  of  a  Director,  As- 
sistant Director,  Secretary,  and  Chief  Cura- 
tor of  the  Memorial  Museum  and  any  other 
officers  and  employees  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Memorial  Museum  and  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  of  the  Board.  The  Direc- 
tor, Assistant  Director,  Secretary,  and  Chief 
Curator  shall  be  qualified  through  experi- 
ence and  training  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  offices. 

SEC.  8.  PROGRAMS  AND  OPERATION  OF  MEMO- 
RIAL MUSEUM. 

(a)  National  Trust  for  African-Amer- 
ican Museums.- The  Board  of  Regents,  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
shall  establish  an  agency  in  the  Memorial 
Museum  to  be  known  as  the  National  Trust 
for  African-American  Museums.  The  purpose 
of  the  Trust  sh&ll  be  to  collect  and  acquire 
items  relating  to  African-American  history 
and  culture,  develop  programs  to  enhance 
the  care  and  management  of  collections  of 
the  Trust  and  other  museums,  train  and  de- 
velop professionals  and  paraprofessionals  for 
African-American  museums,  and  provide  in- 
formation and  education  for  the  public  re- 


garding the  contributions  of  African  Ameri- 
cans to  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
(b)  Affiliate  Program.- 

(1)  Establishment.- The  Board  of  Regents 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  with  the  ongoing  assistance 
and  participation  of  the  African-American 
Museum  Association,  sponsor,  coordinate, 
and  administer  programs  for  museums 
throughout  the  United  States  relating  to  Af- 
rican-American heritage  and  culture,  and 
shall  establish  a  program  by  which  museums 
and  institutions  may  become  affiliated  with 
the  National  African-American  Memorial 
Museum  for  the  purpose  of  the  following: 

(A)  Program  participation.— Participa- 
tion in  programs  under  subsection  (a). 

(B)  Exchange.— Exchange  of  knowledge, 
materials,  and  personnel  and  exhibition  of 
the  holdings  of  the  Memorial  Museum  in  lo- 
cations other  than  the  Memorial  Museum. 

(C)  Coordination  of  activities.— Coordina- 
tion of  other  activities  of  the  affiliated  mu- 
seums and  institutions  to  educate  the  people 
of  the  United  States  regarding  the  culture 
and  heritage  of  African  Americans. 

(2)  Use  of  name  of  national  museum.— The 
Board  of  Regents  shall  determine  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  institution  or  a 
museum  affiliated  with  the  National  Afri- 
can-American Memorial  Museum  under  this 
subsection  may  use  the  name  of  the  Memo- 
rial Museum  in  connection  with  the  affili- 
ated institution  or  museum. 

(3)  Schomburg  center  for  study  of  afro- 
american  life  and  history  and  the  na- 
tional museum  of  afro-american  history 
and  culture  center.— The  Board  of  Regents, 
in  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
may  make  agreements  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  cooperative  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities to  promote  the  punxsse  of  this  Act 
with  the  Schomburg  Center  for  Study  of  Af- 
rican-American Life  and  History  in  New 
York  and  the  National  Museum  of  Afro- 
Amerioan  History  and  Culture  Center  in  WIl- 
berforce.  Ohio,  and  other  similar  entitles. 
The  Schomburg  Center  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Afro-American  History  and  Culture 
Center  may  become  an  affiliated  Institution 
In  the  manner  provided  under  this  sub- 
section. 

SEC.  S.  AUDITS  BY  GAO. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  shall  re- 
view and  audit  annually  the  accounts  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  pertain  to  the  Memorial  Mu- 
seum and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
findings  of  the  audits,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  ability  of  the 
Memorial  Museum  to  fulfill  current  and  fu- 
ture obligations. 

SEC.  10.  DEFINTnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Board  of  Regents"  means  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

(2)  The  term  "Board  of  Trustees"  means 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Afri- 
can-American Memorial  Museum  established 
in  section  5(a). 

(3)  The  term  "Memorial  Museum"  means 
the  National  African-American  Memorial 
Museum  established  under  section  3. 

SEC.  II.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  JIO.OOO.CXX)  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  524.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  Bendiocarb;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


temporary  duty  SUSPENSION  ON  BENDIOCARB 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  the 
chemical,  2,2,-dimethyl-l,3- 

benzodioxon-4-yl  methylcarbamate, 
also  know  as  bendiocarb. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  on  behalf  of 
Nor- Am  Chemical  Co.  of  Wilmington. 

Bendiocarb  is  a  pesticide  which  is  au- 
thorized for  use  by  pest  control  compa- 
nies in  controlling  fleas,  ants,  and 
roaches.  It  is  widely  used  in  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  other  institutions. 

I  understand  there  continues  to  be  no 
domestic  production  of  this  chemical 
in  the  United  States. 

Renewing  the  suspension  of  this  8.6- 
percent  duty  will  assist  Nor-Am  to 
keep  its  production  costs  down,  there- 
by strengthening  the  U.S.  economy  and 
enabling  Nor-Am  to  be  a  stronger  com- 
petitor in  international  markets.  It 
will  also  assure  that  this  product  is 
more  readily  available  for  pest  pur- 
poses. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  renew  this  duty  suspension.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  525.  A  bill  granting  an  extension  of 
patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

patent  extension  for  the  daughters  of 
the  confederacy 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  extend  and  renew  the  design 
patent  for  the  insignia  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  This  de- 
sign patent  was  originally  issued  on 
November  8,  1898,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended on  numerous  occasions  since 
then.  It  was  extended  in  1926,  1941,  1955. 
and  1977.  In  November  of  this  year,  the 
patent  will  expire.  In  order  to  ensure 
continued  protection  for  the  insignia. 
Congress  must  pass  this  legislation. 

Recently.  I  was  contacted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  June  H.  Leake.  Mrs. 
Leake  informed  me  that  continued  pro- 
tection of  this  insignia  is  vital  to  her 
organization. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  extending 
the  statutory  period  for  design  patents 
for  emblems  or  badges  of  patriotic,  Ttk- 
temal.  or  religious  organizations  is 
recognized  by  Congress  as  being  meri- 
torious and  is  commonplace.  The  Unit- 
ed Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  number  of  memorial, 
monument,  and  Confederate  home  as- 
sociations which  were  organized  after 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  officially  formed 
in  1890.  In  fact,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, by  way  of  its  consolidation 
with  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans  Association,  is  the  oldest  pa- 
triotic organization  in  our  country. 
The  organization's  objectives  are 
noble.  Members  work  to  educate  others 
about   the  Civil   War  and   their  work 
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honors  the  memory  of  those  who  served 
and  those  who  fell  In  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
Congress  continues  to  assist  and  pro- 
mote patriotic  organizations.  Passage 
of  this  measure  will  help  ensure  that 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy continues  to  prosper. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  extend  for  10  years 
the  patent  for  the  drug  Ethiofos— WR- 
2721— and  its  oral  analog;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PATENT  EXTENSION  FOR  DRUG  ETHYOL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation. 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Specter,  which  will 
provide  a  lO-year  patent  extension  for 
the  drug  Ethyol— WR-2721— and  Its  oral 
analog.  The  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  develop- 
ment and  health  care  potential  for  this 
drug  warrants  the  consideration  of 
granting  a  patent  term  extension. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  Bioscience,  an 
emerging,  independent  cancer  research 
comjMiny,  obtained  the  exclusive  li- 
cense for  Ethyol  in  1987.  U.S. 
Bioscience  has  discovered  that  the  drug 
has  significant  potential  capability  to 
prevent  the  most  serious  side  effects  of 
the  major  forms  of  the  chemotherapy 
and  radiotherapy,  without  reducing  the 
efficacy  of  these  treatments  on  can- 
cerous tumors.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
first  12  years  of  this  drug's  patent  life, 
there  were  no  significant  development 
efforts  undertaken  by  its  owner  and 
original  licensee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
that  although  U.S.  Bioscience  is  pursu- 
ing an  aggressive,  clinical  development 
program  for  the  drug,  the  loss  of  exclu- 
sivity for  the  drug  when  the  patent  ex- 
pires in  1992  will  foreclose  very  promis- 
ing, potential  uses  for  the  drug.  Ac- 
cording to  the  company,  such  potential 
uses  include  the  prevention  of  cancers 
arising  from  exposure  to  radiation,  be 
it  from  either  therapeutic  or  acciden- 
tal exposure,  or  from  exposure  to 
chemical  carcinogens.  Data  has  indi- 
cated that  Ethyol  and  its  oral  analog 
have  beneficial  effects  in  many  areas 
outside  cancer  including  osteoporosis 
and  colitis.  Data  has  also  shown  poten- 
tial uses  for  the  drug  in  the  fight 
against  AIDS. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  potential 
Ethyol  holds,  existing  law  does  not  per- 
mit U.S.  Bioscience  to  retain  the  ex- 
clusivity It  believes  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  drug,  or  its  analog,  to  market 
for  the  additional  uses  outlined.  Appar- 
ently, this  research  will  not  be  feasible 
unless  further  exclusivity  is  assured. 
Without  the  guarantee  of  exclusivity, 
research  will  not  be  conducted.  Fur- 
thermore, neither  the  Drug  Price  Com- 


petition and  Patent  Term  Restoration 
Act  nor  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  can  pro- 
vide the  period  of  exclusivity  U.S. 
Bioscience  believes  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit full  research  and  development  of 
Ethyol.  It  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  company  has  sought  or- 
phan drug  status  for  Ethyol  for  use  in 
the  treatment  of  vovarian  cancer.  Yet, 
the  narrow  exclusivity  extended  under 
this  status,  apparently,  provides  no 
protection  for  other  uses  or  research. 
In  other  words,  it  appears  as  though 
Ethyol  will,  in  essence,  sit  on  a  shelf 
with  much  of  its  llfesaving  potential 
untapped. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  first  12  years  of  the  patent's  life 
were  largely  inactive.  Research  in  the 
field  of  radiation  protection  was  initi- 
ated by  the  Army  in  the  1950's  as  part 
of  a  search  for  an  agent  that  could  be 
given  to  troops  to  protect  them  against 
the  toxicities  of  radioactive  fallout. 
Ethyol  was  developed  under  contract 
by  the  Army  for  that  purpose  and  re- 
search was  limited  to  a  narrow  scope. 
The  Army  officially  concluded  its  re- 
search of  Ethyol  in  1988  and  none  of  the 
research  led  to  any  new  drug  applica- 
tions. Only  through  the  recent  efforts 
of  U.S.  Bioscience  has  Ethyol  reached 
the  stage  where  it  has  shown  effective 
use  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  cancer  in  humans.  Had  the  work  of 
the  past  couple  of  years  been  under- 
taken during  the  early  years  of  the 
patent's  life,  a  patent  extension  might 
not  be  needed.  Yet,  the  reality  is  that 
without  further  patent  extension, 
much  of  this  drug's  great  potential 
may  remain  unused. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  Bioscience  fully 
appreciates  that  a  patent  term  exten- 
sion is  a  rare  form  of  legislative  relief. 
It  has  demonstrated  its  sincerity  by 
committing  to  share  with  the  public  a 
significant  portion  of  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  company  from  a 
patent  term  extension.  The  company 
has  informed  my  office  that  it  would  be 
willing  to  supply  all  nuclear  reactor 
sites  with  sufficient  supplies  of  Ethyol 
in  case  of  a  meltdown  type  of  disaster 
or  other  nuclear  accident.  In  addition, 
it  will  voluntarily  activate  an  indigent 
patient  program  to  ensure  that  no  pa- 
tient will  be  denied  Ethyol  therapy. 
Furthermore,  U.S.  Bioscience  will  fund 
continuing  research  on  Ethyol  by  fi- 
nancing payments  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute. 

Ill  closing,  legislation  granting  pat- 
ent extensions  for  a  particular  drug  are 
exceptional.  However,  the  facts  sur- 
rounding Ethyol,  when  combined  with 
U.S.  Bioscience's  commitment  to  make 
the  drug  available  to  indigent  i)atients, 
truly  merit  congressional  consider- 
ation of  a  patent  extension. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  memorandum 
detailing    the    history    of    Ethyol    be 
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printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.526 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acting  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  shall,  when  United  States 
Patent  Number  3,892.824  (relating  to  the 
drugs  S-2-(3-amluopropylamlno)  ethyl 
dihydrogen  phosphorothlate  (Ethiofos)  and 
S-3-<3-methylamlnopropylamlno)  propyl 

dihydrogen  phosphorothioate,  Including  hy- 
drates and  alkali  metal  salts  thereof)  ex- 
pires, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  ex- 
tend such  patent  for  ten  years,  with  all  the 
rlgrhts  pertaining  thereto. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  Senator  Thurmond  in  introducing 
legislation  to  extend  for  10  years  a  pat- 
ent on  the  drug  WR-2721  (Ethyol)  and 
its  oral  analog.  I  commend  Senator 
Thurmond  for  his  leadership  in  intro- 
ducing this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. U.S.  Bioscience,  a  Pennsylvania 
drug  research  and  development  firm,  is 
seeking  this  patent  extension  in  order 
to  continue  valuable  research  that  in- 
dicates the  drug  could  potentially  have 
significant  effects  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  AIDS,  and  related  diseases. 

U.S.  Bioscience  has  conducted  re- 
search on  Ethyol  since  1987  under  an 
exclusive  license.  U.S.  Bioscience's  re- 
search shows  that  Ethyol  may  prevent 
serious  side  effects  of  chemotherapy 
and  radiotherapy  without  reducing  the 
effect  of  such  treatments  on  cancerous 
tumors.  Its  research  also  indicates  that 
Ethyol's  cell-protective  properties 
could  allow  doctors  to  prescribe  higher 
doses  of  anticancer  drugs  more  safely 
than  is  possible  now. 

In  1J87,  Bioscience  obtained  an  exclu- 
sive license  from  Southern  Research 
Institute  [SRI]  which  had  synthesized 
the  drug  following  a  study  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  The  drug  was  the  subject  of  a 
classified  program  by  the  U.S.  Army  to 
develop  a  radloproductive  agent  which 
could  protect  troops  from  exposure  to 
radiation  fallout,  in  particular  from 
neutron  bombs.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense granted  SRI  the  right  to  file  a 
patent.  Thus,  the  first  intent  was  is- 
sued in  1975  under  contract  to  the 
Army,  and  Is  due  to  expire  in  1992. 

When  U.S.  Bioscience's  exclusivity 
lapses  In  1992,  commercialization  of  the 
drug  lor  chemotherapy  and  radiother- 
apy will  begin.  The  company,  however, 
advisee  that  the  loss  of  exclusivity  of 
research  on  Ethyol  will  foreclose  the 
type  of  research  it  has  conducted  on 
the  drug  for  Its  varied  and  expected  ap- 
plications. The  company  asserts  that  If 
the  drug  were  to  fall  Into  the  public  do- 
main, no  other  entity  could  perform 
the  type  of  research  that  bioscience 
has  the  unique  ability  to  do. 

U.S.  Bioscience  represents  that 
Ethyol  has  shown  beneficial  effects  In 
many    areas,    Including    osteoporosis; 
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cardiac  damage  resulting  from  coro- 
nary bypass  surgery;  and  protection 
against  the  toxicities  of  other 
anticancer  agents  such  as  Adriamycin, 
carboplatin,  and  mitomycin.  Further, 
and  equally  significant,  the  company 
indicates  that  animal  data  show  that 
Ethyol  and  a  second  generation  oral 
analog,  WR-151327.  are  capable  of  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  bone  marrow 
toxicity  of  AZT,  an  essential  drug  for 
AIDS  and  AIDS-related  disorders. 

The  10-year  patent  extension  on  this 
drug  is  necessary  because  existing  law 
does  not  permit  U.S.  Bioscience  to  re- 
tain the  exclusivity  necessary  to  bring 
Ethyol  to  market  for  the  additional 
uses  outlined.  The  Patent  Term  Res- 
toration Act,  for  example,  permits  5 
years  of  exclusivity  from  the  date  of 
approval  for  a  new  chemical  entity.  As 
mentioned,  however,  Ethyol  has  a 
number  of  additional  potential  uses 
that  will  take  many  years  to  develop. 
Therefore,  under  the  Patent  Term  Ex- 
tension Act,  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  for  U.S.  Bioscience  to  conduct  the 
necessary  research  to  bring  the  drug  to 
market  for  such  additional  uses.  And, 
while  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  statute  pro- 
vides 7  years  of  exclusivity  for  certain 
specified  medical  indications,  I  under- 
stand that  Ethyol  does  not  meet  the 
specified  criteria  to  provide  complete 
exclusivity  to  cover  the  various  poten- 
tial new  uses  of  the  drug. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
pany has  performed  valuable  research 
that  could  have  significant  future  ef- 
fects in  the  areas  of  cancer  and  AIDS 
treatment.  Again,  I  commend  Senator 
THURMOND,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  his  leadership  on  this 
bill  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  to  ensure  passage  this  year. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
tial cancellation  or  repayment  of  Per- 
kins and  Stafford  loans  for  student  bor- 
rowers who  perform  a  year  or  more  of 
full-time,  low-paid  service  as  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers,  and  com- 
parable full-time,  low-paid  service  with 
a  tax-exempt  community  service  orga- 
nization in  the  private  sector;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNrTY  SERVICE  INCENTIVE 
ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Incentive  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  would  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  is  due  for 
reauthorization  this  year.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  partial  can- 
cellation of  student  loans  under  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Programs 
for  people  who  serve  full-time  in  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  community  organi- 


zations. The  bill  would  also  provide  for 
the  same  partial  cancellation  of  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loans  for  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  volunteers,  who  are  already 
entitled  to  partial  cancellation  of  na- 
tional direct  student  loans  under  cur- 
rent law. 

Last  yeai-  my  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  national 
and  community  service  legislation. 
Much  of  my  proposal  was  also  adopted 
by  the  House  in  its  version  of  the  na- 
tional service  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  projxjsal  was  dropped  in 
conference  along  with  all  other  provi- 
sions that  would  have  amended  the 
Higher  Education  Act  because  the  con- 
ferees believed  that  it  made  sense  to 
defer  consideration  of  all  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  so  that 
they  could  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
reauthorization  legislation. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Services  Committee, 
and  Senator  Pell,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  to  secure 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  very 
much  appreciate  their  strong  support 
last  year  during  consideration  of  the 
national  and  community  service  legis- 
lation and  look  forward  to  their  con- 
tinued support  in  this  Congress. 

My  loan  cancellation  proposals  would 
enable  young  people  to  provide  commu- 
nity service  by  reducing  the  pressure 
they  feel  to  begin  repayment  of  student 
loans.  This  legislation  would  reduce 
this  debt  burden  for  students  when 
they  serve  in  full-time,  low-paid  jobs 
with  nonprofit  community  service  or- 
ganizations. A  student  borrower  would 
qualify  for  cancellation  of  10  percent  of 
national  direct  student  loans  or  guar- 
anteed student  loans  after  1  year  of 
service,  an  additional  15  percent  after 
the  second  year.  20  percent  after  the 
third  year,  and  25  percent  after  the 
fourth  year.  The  maximum  cancella- 
tion is  70  percent  of  the  loans. 

This  bill  specifies  that,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  loan  cancellation,  a  student 
borrower  working  in  a  nonprofit  com- 
munity organization  could  earn  a  sal- 
ary equal  to  the  annualized  minimum 
wage  or  100  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
for  a  family  of  two.  The  legislation 
that  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress 
did  not  provide  this  alternative.  I 
added  it  because  the  maximum  com- 
pensation standard  for  participants  in 
the  American  Conservation  and  Youth 
Corps  Program  and  the  Community 
Service  Demonstration  Program  is  tied 
to  the  poverty  line.  Providing  com- 
pensation standards  in  the  alternative 
avoids  asymmetry  between  the  Na- 
tional Service  Act  Programs  and  the 
partial  loan  cancellation  provisions. 

Many  college  graduates  are  unable  to 
work  in  community  service  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  debts  they  have  accumu- 
lated in  order  to  attend  college.  In  fact, 
in  several  surveys  loan  debts  were  the 
reason  most  frequently  cited  by  stu- 


dents for  not  performing  a  i>erlod  of 
community  service.  The  need  to  secure 
a  high  paying  job  to  repay  student 
loans  is  a  function  of  reality,  not  self- 
ishness. I  applaud  this  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  repayment  of  debts.  I  wish 
everyone  felt  that  responsibility. 

But  the  problem  is  that  once  a  stu- 
dent takes  that  first  paying  job,  he  or 
she  has  passed  by  a  major  opportunity 
to  provide  service  to  the  community. 
The  first  years  after  college  are  the 
perfect  time  for  young  people  to  pro- 
vide service.  They  are  less  likely  to  be 
burdened  with  other  responsibilities, 
such  as  children,  mortgages,  and  career 
ladders. 

My  proposal  is  a  cost-effective  way  to 
promote  full-time  voluntary  commu- 
nity service.  It  encourages  community 
service  in  the  private  sector  while  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  young  people 
to  offer  their  services.  Substantial  fi- 
nancial sacrifices  must  be  made  by  the 
participants,  but  the  whole  program 
carries  a  very  low  price  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  an  American  model  of  vol- 
untary service.  It  taps  the  diversity 
and  energy  of  America's  unique  and 
independent  nonprofit  sector. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  527 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
and  Community  Service  Incentive  Act  of 
1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  dramatic  increase  in  student  loan 
indebtedness  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  graduates  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  believe  they  can  afford  to 
perform  a  year  or  more  of  full-time,  low-paid 
community  service  upon  graduation; 

(2)  providing  for  partial  cancellation  and 
repayment  of  such  students'  Perkins  and 
Stafford  loans  will  enable  and  encourage 
such  students  to  perform  a  year  or  more  of 
full-time,  low-paid  community  service  upon 
graduation; 

(3)  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  al- 
ready qualify  for  partial  cancellation  of  Per- 
kins loans  and  it  is  only  fair  that  young  per- 
sons who  perform  comparable  full-time,  low- 
paid  service  with  tax-exempt  community 
service  organizations  in  the  private  sector 
receive  the  same  incentive:  and 

(4)  partial  cancellation  of  Stafford  loans, 
which  form  the  largest  share  of  Federal  stu- 
dent loans,  for  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  vol- 
unteers and  for  young  persons  who  perform 
comparable  service  with  a  tax-exempt  com- 
munity service  organization,  will  provide 
young  persons  a  powerful  additional  Incen- 
tive to  perform  a  year  or  more  of  fUll-tlme. 
low-paid  community  service. 

SEC.    3.    PARTIAL   CANCELLATHm   OP   FKRKIN8 
LOAN& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  465(aK2>  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (in  this  Act  re- 
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feired  to  as  the  "Act")  (20  U.S.C.  1087ee(aX2)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  as  a  full-time  employee  performing 
service  comixirable  to  the  service  described 
in  subparagraph  (E)  for  an  organization 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
if  the  borrower  does  not  receive  compensa- 
tion which  exceeds  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(11)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act).". 

(b)  Percentage  of  Partial  Cancella- 
tion.—Section  465(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1087ee(a)(3)(A))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(lii): 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (iv)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in 
subparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph  (2)  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  for  the  first  year  of  such  serv- 
ice. 15  percent  for  the  second  year  of  such 
service,  20  percent  for  the  third  year  of  such 
service,  and  25  percent  for  the  fourth  year  of 
such  service;  or  "; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(V)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  paragraph  (2),  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  for  the  first  year  of  such  service. 
15  percent  for  the  second  year  of  such  serv- 
ice. 20  percent  for  the  third  year  of  such 
service,  and  25  percent  for  the  fourth  year  of 
such  service.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
464(c)(2)(A)(v)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087dd(c)(2)(A)(v))  is  amended  by  striking 
"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  and  insert- 
ing "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

SBC.    4.    PAilTIAL    REPAYMENT    OF    STAFFORD 
LOANS  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Section  427(a)(2)(B)(ii) 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1077(a)(2)(B)(ii))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "that"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (H).". 

(2)  Section  427(a)(2)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C 
1077(a)(2))  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (G); 

(B)  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as  sub- 
paragraph (I);  and 

(C)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  provides  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  432(k))  in  the  case  of  any  student  bor- 
rower who,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
pajrment  period,  agrees  in  writing  to  volun- 
teer for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973,  or  to  perform  comparable  service  as  a 
ftall-tlme  employee  of  an  organization  which 
iB  exempt  trom  taxation  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
If  the  borrower  does  not  receive  compensa- 
tion which  exceeds  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(U)  aj>  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  «73<2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act), 


for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  the 
percent  of  the  amount  of  loans  specified  in 
section  432(k)(5);  and". 

(b)  Insurance  Program.— <i)  Section 
42a(b)(l)(D)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1078(b)(1)(D)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph" 
the  following:  "and  subject  to  subparagraph 
(V)". 

(2)  Section  428(b)(1)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
107B(b)(l))  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (U); 

(B)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (V)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and 
"and";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

•'(W)  provides  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
seation  432(k))  in  the  case  of  any  student  bor- 
rower who.  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
payment period,  agrees  in  writing  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer  for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  or  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  or  to  perform  comparable  service 
as  a  full-time  employee  of  an  organization 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
if  the  borrower  does  not  receive  compensa- 
tion which  exceeds  the  greater  of— 

■'<i)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

■•(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act). 

for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  the 
percent  of  the  amount  of  loans  specified  in 
section  432(k)(5).". 

(C)  Partial  Repayme.vt  by  the  Sec- 
ret .\rv.— Section  432  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1082)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Partial  Repa\-ment  AuTHORiri'.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  any  student  borrower  described  in  sec- 
tion 427(a)(2)(H)  or  428(b)(l)(W)  under  which 
the  borrower  agrees  to  serve  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  or  to 
perform  comparable  service  as  an  employee 
of  an  organization  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  the  borrower  does  not 
receive  compensation  which  exceeds  the 
greater  of— 

"(A)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938:  or 

•(B)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act). 

■(2)  The  agreement  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  Bhall  contain  provisions  designed  to  as- 
sure that — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  will  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  the  percent  of  any  loan  made, 
insured,  or  guaranteed  under  this  part  pursu- 
ant to  the  partial  repayment  schedule  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(B)  the  student  borrower  who  fails  to  vol- 
unteer for  service  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1)  will  as- 
sume the  obligation  of  paying  the  amount  of 
any  such  loan  attributable  to  the  period  for 
which  the  student  borrower  failed  to  comply 
with  such  agreement. 

"C3)  The  Secretary  shall  in  each  fiscal  year 
pay  to  the  holder  of  each  loan  for  which  the 
Secretary  assumes  responsibility  under  this 
subeectlon  the  amount  specified  in  para- 
graph (5). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  or  suspend 
any  obligation  of  service  or  payment  of  any. 
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or  any  part  of,  the  loan  to  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  under  this  subeection 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
compliance  by  an  individual  with  the  agree- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  impossible 
or  would  Involve  extreme  hardship  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

"(5)(A)  The  percent  of  a  loan  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  under  paragraph 
(2)(A)  Of  this  subsection  is  10  percent  for  the 
first  year  of  service  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  15  percent  for  the  second  year  of  such 
servica,  20  percent  for  the  third  year  of  such 
service,  and  25  percent  for  the  fourth  year  of 
such  service. 

"(B)  If  a  portion  of  the  loan  is  paid  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  for  any  year, 
the  entire  amount  of  interest  on  such  loan 
which  accrues  for  such  year  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  refunding  of  any  re- 
payment on  the  loan.". 

SEC.  S.  MAXIMUM  COMPENSATION  REQUIRE. 
MEI>JT  FOR  DEFERMENT  OF  STAF- 
FORD AND  PERiONS  LOANS. 

(a)  STAFFORD  Loans.— (1)  Section 
427(a)(3)(C)(v)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1077(a)C2)(C)(v))  is  further  amended— 

(A)  l^  striking  "volunteer  for"  and  insert- 
ing "employee  of;  and 

(B)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "if  the  borrower 
does  not  receive  compensation  which  exceeds 
the  greater  of— 

(i)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  In 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  (Jrant  Act).". 

(2)  Section  428(b)(l)(M)(v)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1078(b)(l)(M)(v))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "volunteer  for"  and  insert- 
ing "employee  or";  and 

(B)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "if  the  borrower 
does  not  receive  compensation  which  exceeds 
the  greater  of— 

"(i)  Che  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  (Jrant  Act).". 

(b)  PERKINS  Loans.— Section  464(c)(2)(A)(v) 
of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1087dd(c)(2)(A)(v))  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "volunteer  for"  and  insert- 
ing "employee  of;  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "if  the  borrower 
does  not  receive  compensation  which  exceeds 
the  greater  of— 

"(A)  the  minimum  wage  rate  described  in 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Conamunity  Services 
Block  Orant  Act).". 

SEC.  •.  VFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  loans  made  to  cover  the  costs 
of  instruction  for  periods  of  enrollment  be- 
ginning on  or  after  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
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tiOD  Act  of  1977  to  assist  small  surface 
coal  mine  operators,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  COAL  OPERATORS 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  legrisla- 
tion  to  amend,  update,  and  sigmifi- 
cantly  improve  the  Small  Operators 
Assistance  Program,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "SOAP"  Program. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it."  Well,  in  the  case  of 
the  SOAP  Program,  we  have  a  Federal 
program  that  is  "broke"  and  des- 
perately needs  fixing.  My  bill,  Mr. 
President,  provides  the  fix. 

The  small  operator  is  an  important 
part  of  Kentucky's  coal  industry  and 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
economies  of  many  coal-producing 
States.  However,  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  coal  industry  and  the  oper- 
ation of  coal  markets  have  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  today's  small  operator  to  re- 
main competitive. 

The  Small  Operators  Assistance  Pro- 
gram was  originally  designed  to  help 
smaller  coal  operators  compete  with 
larger,  diversified  coal  and  energy  com- 
panies. However,  I  hear  constantly 
ftom  my  State's  small  coal  operators 
about  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  program  has  failed  to  keep  up 
with  changes  in  the  coal  industry  and 
coal  markets. 

The  program's  qualification  require- 
ments are  now  a  disincentive  to  par- 
ticipation and  are  causing  the  SOAP 
Program  to  be  grossly  underutilized  by 
those  most  in  need  of  assistance.  For 
those  operators  who  do  participate,  the 
list  of  items  for  which  assistance  is 
available  simply  does  not  cover  all  of 
the  requirements  which  must  be  met 
under  today's  coal  mine  permitting 
process. 

Under  current  Federal  law,  a  small 
operator  is  one  who  mines  less  than 
100,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  The 
100,000  ton  limit  is  unrealistic  and  sets 
a  level  that  is  entirely  too  low.  Addi- 
tionally, once  an  operator  is  deemed  el- 
igrlble  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram, he  cannot  succeed.  Should  the 
program  actually  help  him  increase 
production  to  a  level  above  100,000  tons, 
the  operator  must  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  services  he  re- 
ceived. 

As  a  result,  nmny  operators  are 
forced  to  cut  production  in  order  to  re- 
main under  the  prescribed  limit.  Obvi- 
ously, this  runs  counter  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  SOAP  Program.  The  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  help  the  small  opera- 
tor increase  production. 

These  and  other  problems  have  led  to 
a  steady  decline  in  the  utilization  of 
and  national  expenditures  on  the  SOAP 
Program.  For  the  6-year  period  ending 
1990,  annual  expenditures  averaged 
only  $1.6  million,  even  though  under 
the  statute  $10  million  could  be  avail- 


able annually.  In  Kentucky,  applica- 
tions for  the  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram have  dropped  to  an  average  of  10 
per  year. 

My  legislation  addresses  these  prob- 
lems. It  redefines  the  small  coal  opera- 
tor as  mining  less  than  300,000  tons. 
This  establishes  a  much  more  realistic 
cap  and  will  include  those  who  most 
need  assistance.  The  bill  also  expands 
the  list  of  services  which  the  program 
will  provide  to  the  small  operator. 

Qualifying  operators  will  be  able  to 
request  assistance  with,  among  other 
things,  the  determination  of  probable 
hydrologic  consequences,  the  develop- 
ment of  cross  section  maps  and  plans, 
the  geologic  drilling  and  statement  of 
results  of  test  borings  and  core 
samplings,  and  the  performance  of  pre- 
blast  surveys  and  archeological  and  en- 
vironmental studies.  Also,  funding  will 
be  made  available  to  train  small  sur- 
face coal  operators  in  the  preparation 
of  permit  applications  and  regulatory 
compliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  positive  changes  to  the 
Small  Operators  Assistance  Program 
this  legislation  represents  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  moving  the 
bill  towards  final  passage.  The  small 
coal  operators  of  my  State  and  of  this 
country  deserve  a  working  SOAP  Pro- 
gram.* 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

FAIR  LENDING  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Fair  Lending  En- 
forcement Act  of  1991.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Senate 
unanimously  approved  this  bill  last 
year. 

We  started  working  on  the  issue  of 
mortgage  discrimination  in  October 
1989,  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  and  Regiilatory  Affairs  held 
a  hearing  on  the  subject.  The  sub- 
committee heard  troubling  statistics 
which  showed  that  blacks  and  minority 
neighborhoods  got  fewer  loans  and  got 
rejected  for  loans  more  often  than 
whites  and  white  neighborhoods — even 
when  incomes  were  comparable.  We 
also  heard  about  the  inadequate  regu- 
latory response  to  this  situation. 

In  May  1990  the  subcommittee  held  a 
follow-up  hearing.  Some  of  the  agen- 
cies reported  new  initiatives,  which  I 
commended.  Yet,  we  still  heard  that 
the  regulatory  agencies  find  exceed- 
ingly few  violations  during  examina- 
tions; never  refer  cases  to  the  Justice 
Department;  and  have  policies  which 
do  not  adequately  compensate  victims 
of  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  act  legislatively  to  im- 
prove enforcement  of  our  fair  lending 


laws.  This  bill  would  enhance  enforce- 
ment of  the  Equal  Credit  Ojqiwrtunlty 
Act  and,  indirectly,  the  Fair  Houaing 
Act,  which  are  the  two  overlapping 
laws  dealing  with  mortgage  discrimi- 
nation. The  bill  has  four  parts. 

Part  one  would  require  lenders  to 
provide  loan  applicants  with  a  copy  of 
the  appraisal,  so  long  as  the  loan  appli- 
cant has  paid  for  it.  In  hearings  we 
learned  that  discrimination  may  occur 
in  the  appraisal  of  a  property.  By  pro- 
viding the  loan  applicant  with  the  ap- 
praisal, he  or  she— perhaps  with  the  aid 
of  counsel— will  better  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  racially  discriminatory 
under  appraisal  was  the  reason  for  the 
loan  denial.  At  our  May  hearing  last 
year,  every  single  witness  supported 
this  proposal. 

Part  two  would  require  the  regu- 
latory agencies  to  establish  separate 
consumer  compliance  programs  with 
specially  trained  examiners,  and  the 
head  of  this  consumer  program  would 
have  to  report  directly  to  the  head  of 
the  agency.  Both  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
have  testified  that  the  only  way  for  the 
agencies  to  be  serious  about  consumer 
compliance  is  by  having  separate 
consumer  examiners.  Requiring  the 
agencies  to  have  separate  consumer 
compliance  programs,  but  not  a  sepa- 
rate consumer  division,  gives  the  agen- 
cies reasonable  flexibility  in  their  or- 
ganizational structure. 

Part  three  would  require  appropriate 
cases  to  be  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Under 
current  procedures,  when  a  regulatory 
agency  finds  discrimination,  it  directs 
the  depository  institution  to  change 
any  discriminatory  policies  or  prac- 
tices. Victims  of  discrimination  are  in- 
vited to  reapply  for  loans,  but  full  com- 
pensation for  damages  incurred  is  not 
sought.  HUD,  under  the  Fair  Housing 
Act.  is  set  up  to  conciliate  claims  and 
to  handle  damage  claims  in  a  more 
compensatory  manner. 

The  bill  also  overturns  a  court  case 
which  inappropriately  tied  the  Justice 
Department's  hands  in  enforcing  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  Cur- 
rently, Justice  really  brings  EX^OA 
cases  because  it  can  obtain  only  in- 
junctive relief.  The  bill  would  allow 
Justice  to  seek  actual  and  punitive 
damages  under  the  limits  already  spec- 
ified in  the  statute. 

Part  four  would  provide  for  a  small- 
mortgage  banker  exemption  from  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act.  The 
new  exemption  would  be  tailored  to  the 
mortgage  banking  industry.  The  cur- 
rent $10,000,000  asset  exemption— a 
drafting  error  in  FIRREA — was  not 
meant  to  apply  to  mortgage  bankers 
and  results  in  exempting  all  but  about 
30  mortgage  banking  companies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagrues  that  there  is  too  much  evl- 
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dence  of  discrimination  in  mortgage 
lending  for  Congress  to  stand  by  Tvlth- 
out  acting.  Mortgage  discrimination  is 
Illegal  under  more  than  four  different 
statutes.  What  we  need  today  is  better 
enforcement  of  those  laws.  This  bill 
takes  a  very  practical,  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  strengthening  enforcement 
of  our  fair  lending  laws.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
the  Fair  Lending  Enforcement  Act  of 
1991.  America's  working  families,  of  all 
races,  have  earned  their  fair  share  of 
the  American  dream.  Their  rights  to  be 
fl-ee  from  discrimination  in  lending 
must  be  vigorously  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  529 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assanbled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the   'Fair  Lend- 
ing Enforcement  Act  of  1991"'. 
8KC  S.  APPSAISAIiS. 

Section  701  of  the  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681)  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  Each  creditor  shall  promptly  furnish 
an  applicant,  upon  written  request  by  the  ap- 
plicant made  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  of  the  application,  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
praisal report  used  In  connection  with  the 
applicant's  application  for  a  loan  that  is  or 
would  have  been  secured  by  a  lien  on  residen- 
tial real  property.  The  creditor  may  require 
the  applicant  to  reimburse  the  creditor  for 
the  cost  of  the  appraisal.". 

SEC  3.  CONSUMER  COMPLIANCE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  FDIC— The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*8BC. ».  CONSUMER  COMPLIANCE  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Establishment  Required.— Each  ap- 
jjTopriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall  es- 
tablish a  separate  consumer  compliance  pro- 
gram. The  head  of  the  consumer  compliance 
program  shall  report  directly  to  the  head  of 
the  agency. 

"(b)  DE^FiNrnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  CONSUMER  COMPLIANCE  EXAMINATION.— 

The  term  'consumer  compliance  examina- 
tion' means  an  examination  of  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  such  institution  Is  in  compliance 
with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  consumer  protection.  Including  fair 
lending  and  community  reinvestment  laws. 

"(2)  CONSUMiai  COMPLIANCE  EXAMINER.— The 

term  'consumer  compliance  examiner'  means 
an  examiner  who  specializes  in  assessing 
compliance  with  all  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  consumer  protection,  in- 
cluding fair  lending  and  community  rein- 
vestment laws. 
"(c)     Consumer     Compliance     Examina- 

TIOHS.— 

"(1)  Fbequekct.— Each  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  conduct  a  separate  on- 
Bit«  consumer  compliance  examination  of 
each  insured  depository  institution  within 
its  Jurisdiction  either  at  least  once  every  2 
years,  or  as  fi-equently  as  the  agency  con- 
ducts regular  on-site  safety  and  soundness 
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examinations  of  such  institution,  whichever 
is  less  ftequent. 

"(2)  Conducted  by  consumer  compuance 
examiners. — Consumer  compliance  examina- 
tions shall  be  conducted  by  consumer  com- 
pliance examiners  under  the  supervision  or 
oversight  of  the  head  of  the  consumer  com- 
pliance program. 

"(3)  Examination  upon  request  under 
CHRTAiN  circumstances.— Any  bank  holding 
company  or  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany which  controls  an  insured  depository 
inetitution  which  determines  that  a 
consumer  examination  of  such  depository  in- 
stitution may  be  appropriate  to  expedite  an 
application  or  notice  for  a  deposit  facility 
described  in  section  803(3)  of  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  of  19T7  (12  U.S.C.  2902(3)) 
may  request  in  writing  the  appropriate 
consumer  compliance  program  to  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  depository  institution 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(d)  Additional  RESPONSiBiLmES.— In  ad- 
dition to  the  responsibilities  established  by 
subsection  (c).  the  head  of  each  consumer 
compliance  program  shall— 

'■(1)  develop  procedures  for  consumer  com- 
pliance examinations  and  other  procedures 
necessary  to  implement  all  applicable  laws 
relating  to  consumer  protection,  including 
fair  lending  and  community  reinvestment 
laws; 

'■(2i  train  and  supervise  or  oversee 
consumer  compliance  examiners; 

'•(3)  develop  career  paths  for  consumer 
compliance  examiners  comparable  to  those 
for  safety  and  soundness  examiners; 

'■(4)  respond  to  consumer  complaints  and 
inquiries; 

'•(51  undertake  supervisory  action  and  ini- 
tiate enforcement  proceedings  with  respect 
to  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  consumer  protection,  including  fair 
lending  and  community  reinvestment  laws; 

"(6)  make  recommendations  to  its  agency 
concerning  policies  and  adopt  policies  with 
respect  to  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  consumer  protection,  including 
fair  lending  and  community  reinvestment 
laws:  and 

'•(7)  perform  any  other  duties  and  func- 
tions related  to  the  consumer  compliance 
program. 

••(e)  Effective  Date.— The  establishment 
of  separate  consumer  compliance  programs 
in  each  of  the  agencies  shall  be  completed  no 
later  than  January  1,  1993. 

'•(f)  Reports. — Each  consumer  compliance 
program  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  de- 
scribing its  activities.  Such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  or  included  in 
the  agency's  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress.". 

(b)  NCUAB.— Title  I  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

*8EC.  ISO.  CONSUMER  COMPLIANCE  PROGRAM. 

'•(a)  Establishment  Required.— The  Board 
shall  establish  a  separate  consumer  compli- 
ance program.  The  head  of  the  consumer 
compliance  program  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Board. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  CONSUMER  compliance  EXAMINATION.— 

The  term  'consumer  compliance  examina- 
tion' means  an  examination  of  an  insured 
credit  union  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  credit  union  is  in  compliance 
with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  consumer  protection,  including  fair 
leading  laws. 

"(2)  Consumer  compliance  examiner.— The 
term  'consumer  compliance  examiner'  means 


an  examiner  who  specializes  In  assessing 
compliance  with  all  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  consumer  protection,  in- 
cluding fair  lending  laws. 

"(c)  Consumer  Compliance  Examina- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Frequency.— The  Board  shall  conduct 
a  separate  on-site  consumer  compliance  ex- 
amination of  each  credit  union  within  its  ju- 
risdiction either  at  least  once  every  2  years, 
or  as  frequently  as  the  Board  conducts  regu- 
lar oD-site  safety  and  soundness  examina- 
tions of  such  credit  union,  whichever  is  less 
frequent. 

"(2)  Conducted  by  consumer  compliance 
EXAMO^ERS.— Consumer  compliance  examina- 
tions shall  be  conducted  by  consumer  com- 
pUanoe  examiners  under  the  supervision  or 
oversight  of  the  head  of  the  consumer  com- 
plianoe  program.  The  Board  may  consider 
the  site  of  the  institution,  the  sophistication 
of  its  portfolio,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
consumer  compliance  examination  Issues 
presented  in  determining  whether  to  assign 
to  a  particular  examination  a  consumer 
compliance  examiner  who  exclusively  con- 
ducts consumer  compliance  examinations  or 
an  examiner  who  has  only  received  special- 
ized training  in  consumer  compliance  exami- 
nations. In  making  this  determination  the 
Board  shall  also  consider  whether  sub- 
stantive questions  of  compliance  have  been 
raised  in  previous  examinations  or  In  com- 
ments or  complaints  from  the  public." 

"(d)  Additional  RESPONsmiUTiES. — In  ad- 
dition to  the  responsibilities  established  by 
subseatlon  (c),  the  head  of  the  consumer 
compliance  program  shall— 

"(1)  develop  procedures  for  consumer  com- 
pliance examinations  and  other  procedures 
necessary  to  implement  all  applicable  laws 
relatitg  to  consumer  protection,  including 
fair  lending  laws; 

"(2)  train  and  supervise  or  oversee 
consumer  compliance  examiners; 

"(3)  develop  career  opportunities  for 
consumer  compliance  examiners  comparable 
to  thoBe  for  safety  and  soundness  examiners: 

"(4)  respond  to  consumer  complaints  and 
inquiries; 

"(5)  undertake  supervisory  action  and  ini- 
tiate enforcement  proceedings  with  respect 
to  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  consumer  protection,  including  fair 
lending  laws; 

"(6)  make  recommendations  to  its  agency 
conceraing  policies  and  adopt  policies  with 
respeot  to  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  consumer  protection,  including 
fair  lending  laws;  and 

"(7)  perform  any  other  duties  and  func- 
tions related  to  the  consumer  compliance 
program. 

"(e)  Effective  Date.— The  establishment 
of  a  separate  consumer  compliance  program 
shall  be  completed  no  later  than  January  1, 
1993. 

"(f)  Reports.- The  consumer  compliance 
program  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  de- 
scribing its  activities.  Such  report  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  or  included  in 
the  Board's  annual  report  to  the  Congress.". 

(g)  9TATE  Chartered  Credit  Unions.— Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
a  new  sentence  to  read:  "The  Board  shall 
conduet  consumer  compliance  examinations 
as  set  forth  in  section  130  of  State  chartered 
insured  credit  unions  only  if  the  appropriate 
State  supervisory  agency  has  not  established 
an  examination  program  similar  to  that  de- 
scribe* In  section  130. 
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4.  KNTOaCniBNT  OP  BQUAL  CREDIT  OP- 

pcwroNmrACT. 

(a)  Pattern  or  Practice.— Section  706(g) 
of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  leBle(g))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "Each  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  (I),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 704(a)  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  whenever  it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  1  or  more  creditors  has  engaged  in 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  discouraging  or  de- 
nying applications  for  credit  in  violation  of 
section  701(a)  of  this  title.  Each  of  such  agen- 
cies is  authorized  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  whenever  it  has  reason  to 
believe  that  1  or  more  creditors  has  violated 
section  701(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Damages.- Section  706(h)  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1691e(h))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "actual  and  punitive 
damages  and"  after  "including". 

(c)  Notice  to  HUD.— Section  706  of  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1691e)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(k)  Whenever  an  agency  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  704(a)  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this 
title  has  occurred,  as  a  result  of  receiving  a 
consumer  complaint,  conducting  a  consumer 
compliance  examination,  or  otherwise,  and 
that  the  alleged  violation  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Pair  Housing  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3601 
et  seq.),  and  the  agency  does  not  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g),  it  shall — 

"(1)  notlfV  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  violation;  and 

"(2)  notify  the  applicant  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  been  notified  of  the  alleged  violation  and 
that  remedies  for  the  violation  may  be  avail- 
able under  the  Fair  Housing  Act". 

8EC.  S.  HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  309  of  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  (12  U.S.C.  2806)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "depository"  before  "insti- 
tution"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "specified  In  section 
303(2)(A)"  after  "InsUtution";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Board,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, may  exempt  institutions  described  in 
section  303(2)(B)  that  are  comparable  within 
their  respective  Industries  to  institutions 
that  are  exempt  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall  be- 
come effective  on  January  1, 1992.« 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  30- 
percent    gross    income    limitation    on 
regulated    Investment    companies;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
repeal  of  limitation  on  investments  in 

CERTAIN  regulated  COMPANIES 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  my  colleagues.  Senators  Simon 
and  Daschle,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  the  "30  percent 
rule"  in  section  861(b)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  provision,  also 
known  as  the  "short-short  rule,"  re- 
stricts the  ability  of  mutual  fund  man- 
agers to  utilize  conservative  risk  man- 
agement strategies  that  are  available 
to  Individual  investors. 


Mutual  funds  are  "pass  through"  en- 
tities. This  means  that  they  distribute 
their  income  to  their  Individual  inves- 
tors, and  do  not  pay  a  corporate  tax. 
The  investors  are  taxed  on  the  income 
earned  by  the  f\md.  The  short-short 
rule,  however,  effectively  Imposes  the 
corporate  income  tax  on  a  mutual  fund 
which  receives  30  percent  or  more  of  its 
income  from  gain  on  the  sale  of  stocks, 
options  and  other  assets  held  for  less 
than  3  months.  By  imposing  the  cor- 
porate tax  on  a  ftmd,  the  30  percent 
rule  creates  a  double  tax  burden,  and 
significantly  reduces  the  rate  of  return 
which  investors  receive.  Individuals  in- 
vesting directly,  instead  of  through  a 
mutual  fund,  are  not  subject  to  this 
"double  tax"  problem. 

When  the  rule  was  enacted  in  1936, 
there  was  no  clear  statement  of  its  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent mutual  fund  managers  from 
"churning"  or  trading  excessively  to 
generate  sales  commissions.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  designed  to  prevent  mutual  fund 
managers  from  "speculating"  with 
their  investors'  resources. 

But  whatever  the  original  intention 
was,  the  rule  no  longer  reflects  the  re- 
alities of  our  present  day  financial 
markets.  In  a  market  as  competitive  as 
ours,  a  fund  manager  is  effectively  pre- 
vented from  churning  because  commis- 
sion expenses  lessen  a  fund's  profit  per- 
formance, which  in  large  i>art  deter- 
mines whether  the  manager  remains 
employed  by  the  fund.  Additionally, 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
requires  the  disclosure  of  proposed  in- 
vestment strategies  in  a  prospectus,^ 
which  enables  the  potential  investor  to 
choose  a  fund  which  meets  that  inves- 
tor's desired  level  of  conservative  or 
speculative  objectives. 

The  only  real  effect  of  the  rule  is  to 
restrain  a  fund  manager  flrom  using 
many  conservative,  but  sophisticated, 
investment  strategies  solely  because 
those  strategies  would  generate  short- 
term  gains.  Take,  for  example,  the 
common  practice  of  hedging  invest- 
ments, which  assures  that  any  imreal- 
ized  gains  in  one  or  more  stocks  held 
by  the  fund  are  not  diminished  or  lost 
by  a  market  decline.  Stock  options  are 
purchased,  or  sold,  by  fund  managers 
to  establish  positions  which  will  vary 
inversely  in  value  with  one  another.  If 
the  stock  begins  to  decline,  the  value 
of  the  options  will  rise  and  protect  the 
fund  against  losses. 

Under  the  30-percent  rule,  the  prob- 
lem with  this  approach  is  that  options, 
by  their  very  nature,  produce  short- 
term  gains.  A  mutual  fUnd,  therefore, 
cannot  fully  utilize  them,  regardless  of 
their  benefit  to  the  fund's  investors, 
because  doing  so  would  run  the  risk  of 
triggering  the  short-short  rule  and  re- 
sult in  substantial  new  costs.  So,  while 
conservative  hedging  strategies  are  de- 
signed to  protect  mutual  funds  inves- 
tors' economic  returns,  the  short-short 
rule  means  these  strategries  would  have 
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the   opposite   effect — significantly 
ducing  Investor  profits. 

Furthermore,  because  the  short-short 
rule  effectively  prevents  fUnd  man- 
agers from  utilizing  hedging  strategies, 
incentives  are  created  for  funds  to  sell 
stocks  if  a  market  decline  is  antici- 
pated, even  if  the  long-term  outlook 
for  the  stock  is  good. 

The  problems  generated  by  the  30- 
percent  rule  have  been  encountered  all 
too  often  in  recent  years.  For  example, 
as  was  reported  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  January  25,  1988,  Elaine 
Garzarelli,  a  mutual  fund  manager  at 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc..  an- 
ticipated the  October  1987  crash  of  the 
stock  market  and  took  action  in  ad- 
vance to  protect  the  fund  she  managed. 
She  invested  the  fund's  assets  in  cash. 
in  2-year  Treasury  bills,  and  in  "PUT" 
options  on  stocks.  The  options  in- 
creased in  value  when  the  market  fell, 
thereby  generating  gains  to  offset  the 
reduced  values  of  longer-term  assets. 
However,  these  short-term  gains  ex- 
ceeded 30  percent  of  the  fund's  gross  in- 
come for  the  year.  Thus,  the  fund  had 
to  pay  a  34-percent  tax  on  all  of  its  in- 
come for  the  year.  The  end  result  was 
a  decreased  return  to  its  investors, 
even  though  the  fund's  manager  took 
prudent  risk-management  steps  and 
avoided  substantial  losses  to  those  av- 
erage, individual  investors. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  the 
rule  impairs  effective  risk-manage- 
ment and  harms  small  Investors.  There 
are  many  others. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  30-per- 
cent nile  which  seeks  to  exempt  posi- 
tions which  constitute  a  "designated 
hedge".  This  provision  recognizes  the 
need  to  allow  funds  to  use  risk  managre- 
ment  strategies.  Unfortunately,  the  ex- 
ception is  so  limited  in  its  scope  and  so 
difficult  to  administer  that  it  has  not 
been  effective. 

Financial  markets  are  much  more  so- 
phisticated than  they  were  50  years 
ago.  Mutual  funds  are  the  means 
through  which  the  average  investor 
can  undertake  investment  plans  which 
benefit  from  the  Quality  of  advice  and 
management  that  is  otherwise  avail- 
able only  to  the  well-to-do  investors.  It 
is  time  for  the  30-percent  rule  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  530 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  osstTnbled, 

SECnON  1.  REPEAL  OT  M-FERCENT  GROSS  IN- 
COME UMn-ATION  ON  RB6ULATKO 
INVESniENT  C0MPANIE& 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
851  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ck>de  of  1966  (re- 
lating to  limitations)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  by 
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strikintr  paragraph  (3),  and  be  redesignating 
paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  CONFORMIMO  AMENDMiaTTS.— 

(1)  The  material  following  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  861(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)" 
and  Inserting  "paragraph  (2)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  851  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "(b)(4)'"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  text  and  heading  and 
inserting  "(b)(3)". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  851  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "subsections 
(bK4)"  and  inserting  "subsections  (b)(3)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  851(e)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "subsection 
(bK4)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (b)(3)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  851(e)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "subsections 
(bK4)"  and  Inserting  "subsections  (b)(3)". 

(6)  Section  851  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "subsection  (g)  and  by  redesignating 
subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (g). 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  851  of  such 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (6))  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (3). 

(8)  Section  817(h)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "851(b)(4)"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  Inserting  "851(b)(3)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "851(b)(4)(A)(i)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  "851(b)(3)(A)(i)". 

(9)  Section  1092(f)(2)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "EUcept  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 851(b)(3).  the"  and  inserting  "The". 

(c)  EFFBcnvB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Of  this  Act.* 
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By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  certain 
pay  of  the  merchant  marine  serving  in 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  MERCHANT 
MARINE  PAY 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  recogniz- 
ing some  American  war  heroes — this 
country's  merchant  marine.  We  dent 
read  about  these  men  and  women  in 
the  papers,  or  see  them  on  the  evening 
news.  They  work  behind  the  scenes. 
They  spend  months  in  dangerous  wa- 
ters and  foreign  ports,  separated  from 
their  families.  They  risk  their  lives  in 
minefields  and  combat  zones,  sailing 
where  foreign  crews  will  not  go.  When 
their  country  calls,  they  are  the  first 
to  volunteer.  But  America's  merchant 
mariners  don't  get  the  recognition  and 
the  thanks  they  deserve. 

Today,  Kuwait  is  free  again,  and  it 
aeems  as  if  the  fighting  in  the  gulf  may 
finally  be  over.  In  one  of  the  most  as- 
tounding military  operations  ever,  Ku- 
wait has  been  liberated  and  Saddam 
driven  back  to  Baghdad  in  6  short 
weeks.  All  Americans  should  be  proud 
of  what  our  troops  have  done. 

But  we  cannot  forget  any  of  the  men 
and  women  who  made  this  victory  pos- 
sible. Our  merchant  mariners  were  a 
critical  link  in  the  chain.  They  ferried 
the  Patriot  missiles  and  the  M-1  tanks. 


They  hauled  the  gas  masks  chemical 
warfare  suits.  The  TV  pictures  of  Iraqi 
troops — ragged  and  starving — drive 
home  the  critical  importance  of  the 
task  our  merchant  marines  undertood. 
They  helped  build  a  city  the  size  of 
Baltimore  in  the  middle  of  the  desert 
and  carried  cargoes  that  foreign  crews 
wouldn't.  They  willingly  sailed  into 
mined  waters  and  docked  at  ports  tar- 
geted for  Scud  missile  attacks.  And 
these  merchant  mariners  served  as  vol- 
unteers, leaving  their  jobs  and  families 
behind. 

My  bill  recognizes  the  effort  and  sac- 
riflce  of  our  merchant  mariners,  and 
rewards  them  for  putting  their  lives  at 
risk.  This  bill  simply  makes  income 
earned  by  merchant  mariners  in  a  com- 
bat zone  tax  exempt,  up  to  S2,(XX)  per 
month.  It  follows  the  logic  of  another 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Glenn, 
which  I  strongly  support.  It  makes 
military  income  earned  in  a  combat 
zone  tax-exempt  up  to  a  limit  of  $2,0(X) 
per  month  for  officers,  and  unlimited 
for  enlisted  men  and  women.  My  legis- 
lation recognizes  that  the  success  of 
those  troops  depended  on  the  courage 
and  sacrifice  of  our  merchant  marines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  531 
•  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  CERTAIN  PAY  OF  MERCHANT  MARINE 
i  SERVING     IN    COMBAT    ZONES    EX- 

f  CLUDED. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  112  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  certain 
combat  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively, 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  MERCHANT  Marine. — Gross  income 
does  not  include  so  much  of  the  compensa- 
tion as  does  not  exceed  52.000  for  service  by 
an  Individual  in  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  any  month  during  any  part 
of  which  such  individual- 

"(1)  served  in  a  combat  zone,  or 

"(2)  was  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  wounds, 
disease,  or  Injury  while  serving  in  a  combat 
zone. 

Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  for  any  month 
beginning  more  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  termination  of  combatant  activities  in 
such  zone.",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  -AND  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE" after  "FORCES"  in  the  heading  there- 
of. 

(b)  Clerical  AMEifDMENT.- The  item  relat- 
ing to  section  112  in  the  table  of  sections  for 
part  in  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  merchant  marine"  after 
"Forces". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  16,  1991. • 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  prohibit  the 
retrojictive  application  of  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations  and  rulings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXPAYER  REGULATORY  RELIEF  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  along  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Pryor  and  Baucus  to  introduce 
the  Taxpayer  Regulatory  Relief  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit Khe  Treasury  Department,  specifi- 
cally the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
[IRS],  from  writing  retroactive  regula- 
tions. This  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  S. 
3161,  introduced  by  Senator  Pryor  and 
myself  in  the  101st  Congress. 

Under  present  practice,  the  IRS  often 
issues  regulations  years  after  a  statu- 
tory change  and  then  applies  the  regu- 
lations retroactively  to  those  taxpayer 
transactions  occurring  after  enactment 
of  the  statute  but  before  the  publishing 
of  the  regrulation.  I  believe  this  prac- 
tice to  be  both  unfair  to  taxpayers  and 
damaging  to  the  economy. 

Retroactive  regulation  is  unfair  to 
taxpayers  because  it  changes  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  game.  Taxpayers 
should  not  be  forced  to  try  to  outguess 
the  IHS.  This  practice  is  also  bad  for 
the  economy  because  it  has  a  chilling 
effect  on  legitimate  business  trans- 
actionp.  Many  small  companies  will 
not  engage  in  certain  tranasctions  out 
of  fear  of  retroactive  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  that 
all  IRS  regulations  are  to  prospective 
from  their  date  of  issuance  in  final 
form.  During  the  interim  i)eriod  be- 
tween the  statutory  change  and  the 
final  regulation,  taxpayers  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  satisfied  the  regulatory 
requirements  if  they  make  a  reason- 
able good-faith  effort  to  interpret  the 
statute  and  that  effort  results  in  sub- 
stantial compliance.  Congress  will  still 
have  t4ie  option  to  grant  an  exception 
to  thi»  prohibition  if  we  desire  to  au- 
thorize the  Treasury  Department  to 
issue  retroactive  regulations  with  re- 
spect tio  a  specific  statutory  change. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  small 
business  community.  I  have  received 
dozens  of  phone  calls  and  letters  from 
across  the  Nation  urging  the  bill's  re- 
introduction  and  passage.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  detrimental 
effects  of  retroactive  regulation  and  to 
join  ua  as  cosponsors.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Therte  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  532 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentaHves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congres$  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Taxpayer 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1991". 
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SEC.  2.  RELIEF  FROM  RETROACTIVE  APPUCA- 
TION  Of  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
REGULATIONS  AND  RUUNGR 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7805  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  rules 
and  reerulatlons)  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)   RETROAcrrvrrY   of   Regulations   or 

RULINOS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  final,  temporary,  or 
proposed  regulation  or  ruling  issued  by  the 
Secretary  shall  apply  prospectively  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  regxilatlon  or  rul- 
ing In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Congressional  authorization.— The 
prospective  only  treatment  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  superseded  by  a  specific  legislative 
grant  from  Congress  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  the  effective  date  with  re- 
spect to  a  statutory  provision." 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  temporary  or  pro- 
posed regulation  published  as  a  final  regula- 
tion after  March  1, 1991. • 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Taxpayer  Regulatory  Re- 
lief Act  of  1991.  Other  than  changing 
the  effective  date  to  today,  it  is  iden- 
tical to  legislation  Senator  Boren  and 
I  introduced  last  Congress  (S.  3161)  and 
would  prohibit  the  Treasury  and  IRS 
from  retroactively  applying  final  regu- 
lations unless  specifically  authorized 
to  do  so  by  Congress.  The  issue  itself 
was  originally  presented  as  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  majority  staff  in  its 
April  20,  1990,  tax  simplification  rec- 
ommendations—published by  the  Com- 
mittee May  25,  1990.  I  applaud  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi  and  his  staff  for 
their  insight  on  this  important  issue. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  recent 
alarming  trend  of  the  Treasury  and 
IRS  to  release  regulations  in  proposed 
temporary  form  which  have  clearly  ret- 
roactive effect.  One  that  comes  to  mind 
immediately  is  the  Sub  S  "One  Class  of 
Stock  Requirement"  issue,  but  there 
are  several  others.  Incidentally,  the 
Sub  S  regrulations  could  not  have  been 
Issued  in  retroactive  form  if  last  year's 
legislation  had  been  enacted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  follow  the  lead  of  my  chairman  in 
his  distaste  for  retroactive  legislation. 
I  believe  retroactive  regulations  are 
patently  unfair  and  poor  economic  pol- 
icy as  well.  Neither  Congress  not  the 
regulators  should  be  able  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  game  in  midstream.  Gen- 
erally, the  bill  provides  that  all  final, 
temporary,  or  proposed  regulations  to 
implement  legislative  guidelines  issued 
by  Treasury  and  the  IRS  are  to  be  pro- 
spective fi-om  the  date  of  issuance  in 
final  form.  In  the  interim  between  the 
effective  date  of  the  statute  and  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  regulations,  tax- 
payers MrlU  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied 
the  necessary  requirements  if  they 
made  a  good-faith,  reasonable  effort  to 
interpret  the  statute  that  results  in 
substantial  compliance. 

The  general  rule  requiring  that  the 
regulations  be  prospective  could  be  su- 
perseded by  a  specific  legislative  grant 


authorizing  the  Treasury  to  issue  regTi- 
lations  retroactively  with  respect  to  a 
specific  statutory  provision. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  any  tem- 
porary or  proposed  regulation  pub- 
lished as  a  final  regulation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  after  March  1,  1991. 

Last  year's  legislation  had  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  small  business 
community  and  I  expect  even  greater 
support  this  year  as  this  legislation  be- 
comes more  well  known. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who  oppose 
retroactivity  to  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


Ms. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
NUNN,  Mr.  REiD,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Sanpord,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Cohen,    Mr.    Sasser,    and    Mr. 

AKAKA): 

S.  533.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment,  provide  for  a 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Statistics 
and  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Im- 
proving Environmental  Protection,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

DEPARTME3JT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, which  I  chair,  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  and  passed  S.  2006,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  Act  of  1990. 
That  bill,  which  I  introduced  along 
with  Senator  Roth,  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  President.  Despite  months 
of  negotiations  and  compromise  with 
other  committees  we  were  frustrated  in 
our  efforts  to  pass  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  an  updated 
version  of  that  bill,  the  Department  of 
the  Environment  Act  of  1991.  This  new 
legislation  reflects  agreement  among 
three  separate  committees  which  had 
expressed  concerns  about  certain  of  its 
provisions. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  in- 
cludes the  proposal  to  elevate  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  cabi- 
net-level status,  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Statistics, 
and  the  creation  of  a  Conunlssion  on 
Improving  Environmental  Protection. 
In  addition,  the  legislation  calls  for 
convening  an  international  meeting  on 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy 
resources,  and  encourages  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  within  the  U.N. 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation to  monitor  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions on  a  country-by-country  basis. 

Mr.  I»re8ident,  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing the  EPA  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment are  just  as  compelling  now  as 
they  were  when  we  held  our  committee 
hearings  last  February. 


The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy is  our  Nation's  primary  institu- 
tional safeguard  to  ensure  that  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and  the 
wastes  we  dispose  of  are  not  harmful  to 
our  quality  of  life.  Since  the  Ea>A  was 
created  in  1970,  its  workload  has  grown 
in  proportion  with  burgeoning  environ- 
mental problems  and  often  complex 
Federal  laws  to  address  them.  However. 
it  has  become  painfully  apparent  that 
the  status  of  the  EPA  does  not  reflect 
the  magnitude  of  the  environmental 
challenge  it  now  faces. 

It  is  a  fact  of  diplomatic  life,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  seriousness  with  which 
one  views  another  government's  con- 
cerns is  influenced  by  the  stature  of 
the  person  who  articulates  them.  A 
subcabinet  EPA  sends  the  wrong  signal 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  about  the  pri- 
ority and  leadership  given  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  cause  of  global  envi- 
ronmental protection.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  latest  developments  f^om  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  highly  visible  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  will  be  criti- 
cal in  effectively  addressing  environ- 
mental disasters  abroad.  Indeed,  the 
real  and  potential  impacts  on  the 
human  environment  of  our  fragile 
Earth  may  be  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  will  require  a  level  of  attention 
never  before  imagined  both  abroad  and 
here  at  home. 

Public  concern  in  the  United  States 
over  the  environment  has  grown  enor- 
mously over  the  last  decade.  American 
citizens  have  come  to  learn  that  envi- 
ronmental protection  touches  almost 
every  aspect  of  their  lives.  Concern 
over  the  food  we  eat,  the  water  we 
drink  and  air  we  breathe  is  now  domi- 
nating the  public  policy  agenda  of  this 
country. 

The  United  States  must  provide  ag- 
gressive leadership  toward  a  eolation  of 
domestic  and  global  environmental 
problems.  To  do  otherwise  would  con- 
sign the  quality  of  life  of  all  Americans 
to  the  decisions  of  other  nations  and 
cede  our  moral  obligation  to  protect 
the  global  commons  we  all  share. 

Having  had  the  rare  privilege  to  view 
the  Earth  in  all  of  its  beauty  and  gran- 
deur from  space,  I  am  struck  by  how 
thin  and  fragile  the  environment  is 
that  sustains  life  on  our  planet.  This 
vision,  I  am  gratified  to  find,  is  In- 
creasingly becoming  widely  shared. 
Through  the  hard  work  and  persistence 
of  people  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  protecting  the  environment,  we 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  an  Important 
and  positive  change.  I  am  more  con- 
fident than  ever  that  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  the  Environment  will 
strengthen  our  Nation's  conunitment 
to  help  protect  this  delicate  and  won- 
derful planet.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  and  the  President  will 
sign  into  law  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Sentor  GL£NM  in  In- 
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troducing  le^slation  to  make  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  a  Cabi- 
net-level department.  A  Department  of 
the  Environment  Is  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come.  It  will  help  us  to  address  the 
critical  environmental  problems  we 
face. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  greatest 
challenges  over  the  next  few  years  is  in 
restoring  the  integrity  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  8  years  of 
neglect: 

Oceans  too  dirty  to  swim  in  and  too 
polluted  for  fish  to  live  in; 

Water  too  toxic  to  drink; 

Air  too  dirty  to  breathe; 

Rain  too  acidic  for  trees  to  grow;  and 

Land  too  contaminated  to  ensure  the 
health  of  our  citizens. 

And  these  problems  are  becoming 
global  In  nature.  Destruction  of  rain 
forests  in  South  America,  air  pollution 
in  Europe,  use  of  CFC's  in  Japan,  ex- 
tinction of  species  in  Africa  and  waste- 
ful energy  practices  in  the  United 
States  affect  citizens  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Elevation  of  EPA  to  Cabinet-level 
status  would  serve  two  important  func- 
tions. 

First,  it  would  be  symbolic  of  a  new 
commitment  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. It  would  demonstrate  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  and  to  other 
nations  that  the  United  States  puts  a 
high  priority  on  preserving  the  envi- 
ronment and  enhancing  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

After  all,  as  Jay  Hair  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  recently  wrote, 
"The  Nation's  quality  of  life  is  deter- 
mined more  directly  by  EPA  than  by 
any  other  cabinet-level  department." 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  it 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  EPA  to  do 
Its  job. 

It  win  give  EPA  increased  clout  in: 

Obtaining  necessary  funding: 

Working  with  other  departments 
whose  actions  affect  the  environment; 

Making  national  policy  decisions; 
and 

Dealing  with  other  nations  who  send 
Cabinet-level  ministers  to  meetings  to 
discuss  environmental  issues. 

I  believe  that  we  can  meet  the  envi- 
ronmental challenges  we  face.  Making 
EPA  a  Cabinet-level  department  in  and 
of  Itself  is  not  enough.  We  need  more 
funding,  tougher  enforcement  and 
stronger  leadership.  But  a  Department 
of  the  Environment  will  help  provide 
this  leadership  and  initiative. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, led  by  Senator  Glenn,  in  re- 
introducing legislation  that  elevates 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  a  Cabinet  position. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  was  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Durenberger's  original  bill 
as  well  as  Senator  Glenn's  subsequent 


legislation  to  create  a  Department  of 
the  Environment  and  I  regret  that  we 
did  not  complete  action  on  those  bills 
laat  year.  I  support  the  reintroduction 
of  legislation  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
and  I  believe  the  arguments  for  these 
bills  are  as  compelling  now  as  they 
were  then. 

As  greater  environmental  difficulties 
confront  us,  it  is  important  that  envi- 
ronmental considerations  and  back- 
ground information  be  available  at  the 
highest  levels.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  environ- 
mental protection  during  high-level 
Cabinet  discussions  sends  an  important 
signal  to  the  American  people  that  the 
pervasive  environmental  problems  we 
face  will  be  fought  under  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  not  just  by  a  lower  level  adnninis- 
trator. 

This  legislation  is  more  than  sym- 
bolic, however.  There  are  a  number  of 
issues  involving  environmental  protec- 
tion that  will  be  discussed  by  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  I  believe  our 
policies  will  be  more  sound  if  the  agen- 
cy responsible  for  that  protection  is 
present  when  important  decisions  are 
made. 

Very  difficult  problems  await  our 
President's  attention,  including  the  de- 
pletion of  the  ozone  level  of  the  atmos- 
phere, global  warming  impacts,  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  wastes  at  Federal 
facilities,  the  solid  waste  crisis,  and 
the  elimination  of  serious  air  and 
water  pollution  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  current  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  important  respon- 
sibilities in  developing  the  means  to 
address  these  problems,  but  there  are 
also  issues  in  which  other  Cabinet-level 
departments  play  crucial  roles.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  discusses  inter- 
national negotiations  on  the  reduction 
of  chlorofluorocarbon  production, 
shouldn't  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  be  present  at  the 
table  to  participate  in  the  discussion? 
As  the  Secretary  of  Energy  raises  the 
issue  of  hazardous  waste  cleanup  at  our 
Federal  defense  facilities,  shouldn't  the 
Secretary  of  Environmental  Protection 
play  an  integral  part  in  developing  a 
plan  to  facilitate  that  cleanup?  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  answer  to  those 
questions  is  a  resounding  "Yes." 

The  environment  is  crying  out  for 
help,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  significant 
problems  we  face — solid  waste  disposal, 
hazardous  waste  cleanup,  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  degradation  of  our 
oceans,  the  loss  of  ground  water  re- 
sources and  wetlands,  the  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer,  and  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect. The  many  challenges  are  complex 
and  require  attention  at  the  highest 
levels,  or  the  world  we  leave  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  be  a  sorry 
one. 

As  we  talk  about  the  need  to  focus 
increased  attention  on  the  significant 
environmental  problems  that  confront 
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UB,  let  us  remember  to  think  about 
ways  of  putting  those  words  Into  ac- 
tion. This  legislation  is  one  way  of 
doing  so,  and  I  look  forward  to  Its  en- 
actment.* 


Jy  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Thurmond,    Mr.    Warner,    Mr. 

COATS,  Mr.   Smfth,  Mr.   Mack. 

and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  5J4.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  to  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  and  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

PRESEJfTATION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL 
To  GEN.  H.  NORMAN  SCHWARZKOPF 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing at  this  time  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Warner, 
Senator  Coats,  Senator  Mack,  Senator 
Smith,  and  Senator  Ford,  and  hope- 
fully a  number  of  others,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  award  a  gold 
medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  to  Gen. 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  provide 
for  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  medal  for  the  sale  to  the  public. 

I  send  this  legislation  to  the  desk, 
and  I  will  speak  briefly  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

Its  purpose,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is 
to  honor  General  Schwarzkopf  with  the 
award  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal. 

There  have  been  a  limited  number  of 
medal*  awarded  over  the  years,  but 
just  a  few  military  leaders  have  re- 
ceived this  recognition:  Fleet  Adm. 
Earnest  King  in  World  War  U;  General 
of  the  Army,  George  Marshall,  World 
War  II;  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  for  he- 
roic achievements;  Admiral  Rickover, 
on  two  occasions;  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  for  gallant  service;  and  a  mmi- 
ber  of  private  citizens. 

What  we  have  seen  with  General 
Schwarzkopf  certainly  puts  him  on  a 
scale  with  these  other  heroes.  He 
should  be  recognized  for  what  he  has 
done  and  for  all  of  those  in  his  com- 
mand, all  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  with  him. 

The  efforts  of  General  Schwarzkopf 
and  our  coalition  forces  have  decisively 
crushed  the  Iraqi  aggressor  forces.  As 
of  yesterday.  United  States  and  coali- 
tion farces  had  destroyed  40  of  42  Iraqi 
Army  divisions.  Saddam's  navy  is  no 
longer  a  threat,  and  his  air  force  now 
resides  in  Iran. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  world's 
fourth  largest  army  has  been  elimi- 
nated. It  truly  has  been  an  historic  ef- 
fort with  tremendous  leadership  from 
General  Schwarzkopf.  The  strategy  and 
the  planning  have  been  responsible  for 
the  success  we  have  seen.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  very  light  casualties 
that  we  have  experienced.  That  is  due 
to  the  strategy  and  the  planning  and 
the  type  of  diversions  that  we  saw  to 
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keep  the  Iraqis  fi-om  really  understand- 
ing what  we  were  doing. 

The  Congressional  Gold  Medal  is  a 
national  award  for  a  national  hero. 
General  Schwarzkopf  has  led  the  high- 
noon  showdown  at  the  Kuwait  corral 
and  has  come  away  a  victor.  Anything 
less  than  national  recognition  would  be 
deficient. 

I  urge  my  coUeagrues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  General 
Schwarzkopf,  together  with  his  able 
staff  and  subordinate  commanders,  has 
valiantly  led  the  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  services.  He  deserves  such 
recognition  for  his  own  effort  and  that 
of  all  the  others  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  very  tremendous  experi- 
ence and  fine  victory. 

The  country  is  fortunate  to  have  men 
like  General  Schwarzkopf,  and  this 
award  is  our  small  attempt  to  express 
our  national  pride  and  appreciation  for 
him. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  so  we  can 
obtain  its  early  passage. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  535.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
Public  Law  96-451  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  expend  funds 
from  the  Reforestation  Trust  Fund  for 
the  reforestation  of  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REFORESTATION  TRUST  FUND 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  expand  the  reforestation  trust 
fund  [RTF]  to  address  the  reforestation 
and  forest  development  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  1980,  the  reforestation  trust  fund 
was  established  by  Congress  to  reforest 
thousands  of  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  in  the  Pacific  Northeast.  Grow- 
ing forests  are  the  lifeblood  of  this  re- 
gion. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
trust  fund  has  accomplished  its  origi- 
nal goal  of  eliminating  the  Forest 
Service's  reforestation  backlog.  Today, 
the  RTF  is  used  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  supplement  their  appropriations  for 
their  reforestation  and  timber  stand 
improvement  projects.  The  Forest 
Service  receives  $30  million  annually 
from  the  trust  fund.  This  money  pro- 
vides a  stable  source  of  funds  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  address  these  needs. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  my  bill  will  not  alter  the  For- 
est Service's  portion  of  funding  from 
the  reforestation  trust  fund. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  $30  mil- 
lion cap  in  the  RTF  to  $45  million.  The 
Forest  Service  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  $30  million  annually  but  the 
additional  $15  million  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Mr.  President,  the  BLM  manages 
2.4  million  acres  of  productive 
timberland  in  western  Oregon,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  is  managed  for  a  high 
level    and    sustained   output    of  wood 


products  for  the  Nation.  These  forests 
provide  an  economic  livelihood  for 
thousands  of  Oregonians.  In  addition, 
these  forests  provide  for  wildlife  habi- 
tat and  recreation,  including  hunting 
and  fishing. 

The  BLM  has  identified  thousands  of 
acres  of  reforestation  and  forest  devel- 
opment needs,  including  33.461  acres  for 
planting;  171,000  acres  for  inventory; 
22,785  acres  for  site  preparation;  49,285 
acres  for  maintenance;  20,116  acres  for 
pre-commercial  thinning,  and  51,414  for 
fertilization.  The  goal  of  this  bill  is  to 
eliminate  all  of  these  reforestation  and 
forest  development  needs  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993.  Once  this  goal  has  been 
accomplished,  the  BLM  portion  of  the 
trust  fund  could  be  used  for  other  for- 
est activities  which  promote  the  diver- 
sity and  productivity  of  the  forest  eco- 
system. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  BLM  to 
enter  into  voluntary  cooperative  con- 
servation easements.  The  easements 
would  allow  BLM  to  negotiate  with 
intermingled  private  landowners  to 
offer  protection  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  State  law  for  critical  streams, 
sensitive  plants,  and  wildlife  species, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide BLM  with  this  added  flexibility 
due  to  the  unique  management  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  agency.  Unlike 
the  Forest  Service,  the  BLM  manages 
alternate  sections  of  timberland 
throughout  western  Oregon.  The  BLM 
lands  are  interspersed  with  privately- 
owned  lands  over  which  BLM  has  little 
or  no  control. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fiscally  respon- 
sible for  us  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  BLM,  because  their  forestry 
program  is  cost  effective.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  an  inspector  general's  report 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  for 
every  dollar  the  Federal  Government 
spends  on  the  BLM  forestry  program  in 
western  Oregon.  $4  is  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  18  counties  in  west- 
em  Oregon.  According  to  the  same  re- 
port, the  Federal  Government  and  18 
counties  in  western  Oregon  will  lose 
money  as  long  as  the  present  reforest- 
ation backlog  exists.  Timber  growth 
worth  $90  million  in  future  revenues 
was  lost  during  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.  Every  succeeding  year,  as 
long  as  the  backlog  remains,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  counties  will 
continue  to  lose  timber  growth  worth 
$21  million  in  future  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment for  our  Nation's  forest.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  535 
Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  REFORBSTAnON  TBU8T  rUNIX 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  96-451  (16  U.8.C. 
1606a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bX2)  by  BtarHdng 
--$30,000,000"  and  inserting  "S45.000,000"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Of  the  amounts  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund— 

--(A)  one-third  of  such  amounts  shall  be  al- 
located and  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and 

'-(B)  two-thirds  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
allocated  and  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

'-(5)  If  necessary,  proper  adjustment  shall 
be  made  to  ensure  that  the  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (1) 
in  any  fiscal  year  are  allocated  as  follows: 

-(A)  $30,000,000  shall  be  allocated  and  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(B)  The  remaining  balance  shall  be  allo- 
cated and  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

--(C)  If  the  remaining  balance  allocated  and 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  less  than  $15,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
to  the  Trust  Fund  and  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  Federal 
portion  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
timber  receipt  payments  from  public  domain 
lands  and  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  landa 
in  western  Oregon,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  such  remaining  balance 
and  $15,000,000.": 

(3)  in  the  Hrst  sentence  of  subsection  (cXD 
by  inserting  "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior" after  "Secretary  of  Agriculture"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  "available  in"  and  insert- 
ing "available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "amounts  not"  and  insert- 
ing --amounts  that  were  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  but  not";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

--(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  obligate  such 
sums  as  are  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  Trust  Fund  (including  any 
amounts  that  were  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  but  not  obligated  in 
previous  years)  to  Buj>plement  expenditures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for— 

--(A)  reforestation  and  forest  development 
of  public  lands  in  western  Oregon  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in- 
cluding projects  to  improve  the  overall 
health  and  productivity  of  the  forest  eco- 
system. 

"(B)  negotiation  and  implementation  of 
cooperative  relationships,  including  the  ac- 
quisition of  voluntary  cooperative  conserva- 
tion easements,  when  such  relationships  pro- 
mote or  enhance  successful  reforestation  or 
forest  development  or  contribute  to  the  long- 
term  productivity  of  the  forest  ecosystem; 
and 

--(C)  properly  allocable  administrative 
costs  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B). 

--(2)  Until  the  unresolved  reforestation  and 
forest  development  needs  that  were  initially 
identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment prior  to  January  1.  1991  are  met,  sums 
from  the  Trust  Fund  allocated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  nmy  be  expended  only 
to  meet  those  needs.".* 


By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GRAHAM); 
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S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim the  year  1992  as  the  "Year  of  Dis- 
cover Florida":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

YEAR  OF  DISCOVER  FLORIDA 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  edong  with  Senator  BOB  GRA- 
HAM, to  introduce  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 80,  to  proclaim  1992  as  the  "Year 
of  Discover  Florida." 

Nineteen-hundred  and  ninety-two 
will  mark  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  Following  this  voyage, 
other  explorers,  including  Ponce  de 
Leon,  traveled  to  the  New  World.  His 
historic  voyage  in  search  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  Florida  in  1513. 

Floridians,  as  well  as  the  entire  Na- 
tion, will  be  celebrating  the 
qulncentennial  of  Columbus'  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  As  part  of  this  cele- 
bration, Florida  has  established  the 
"Decade  of  Discover  Florida."  This 
program  will  enable  all  Americans  to 
not  only  learn  about  Florida's  historic 
past,  but  also  participate  in  many  ac- 
tivities and  events  throughout  Florida 
in  conjunction  with  the  anniversaries 
of  the  first  voyages  to  the  New  World 
and  Florida. 

In  conjunction  with  the  "Decade  of 
Discover  Florida,"  we  are  introducing 
this  Senate  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish 1992  as  the  beginning  of  the  Decade 
of  Discover  Florida.  Through  this  reso- 
lution and  the  Decade  of  Discover  Flor- 
ida. I  urge  Americans  to  learn  of  Flor- 
ida's historic,  social,  and  economic 
contributions  made  since  the  discovery 
on  the  New  World  nearly  500  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  80 

Whereas  the  year  1992  will  mark  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Christopher  Columbus'  voy- 
ages of  discovery  of  America,  which  com- 
bined the  New  World  with  the  Old  World  and 
began  the  modem  era  of  human  history: 

Whereas  the  Hispanic  presence  in  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  commenced  when  a 
companion  of  Columbus,  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  discovered  Florida  and  named  the  pe- 
ninsula while  trying  to  find  the  Fountain  of 
Yonth: 

Whereas  Florida  was  populated  by  Native 
Americans  for  nnany  centuries  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards  and  has  many  historic 
sites  of  both  Native  American  and  Hispanic 
heritage; 

Whereas  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez,  Hernando  de  Soto.  Pedro  Menendez 
de  Avlles  and  other  Spanish  explorers  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  Florida  and 
sailed  both  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters  sur- 
rounding the  peninsula  at  the  beginning  of 
the  leth  century; 

Whereas  the  City  of  St.  Augustine  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Florida  was  permanently 
established  in  the  year  1565  by  Pedro 
Menendes  de  Avlles.  55  years  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  40  years 
before  the  English  settled  Jamestown; 


Whereas  Florida  is  strategically  situated 
at  a  crossroad  between  different  continents 
and  has  excellent  facilities  for  traveling  by 
sea,  air,  roads  and  railroads;  and  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  year  1992  is  des- 
ignated as  the  "Year  of  Discover  Florida", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  acknowledg- 
ing the  economic,  social,  and  historic  con- 
tributions of  the  people  of  Florida  to  the 
United  States  of  America.* 


February  28,  1991 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  periods  commencing  on  De- 
cember 1,  1991,  and  ending  on  December 
7,  1991,  and  commencing  on  November 
29,  1992,  and  ending  on  December  5, 
1992,  as  "National  Home  Care  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  weeks  of  December  1  to  De- 
cember 7,  1991.  and  November  29  to  De- 
cember 5,  1992,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week."  This  resolution  commemorates 
the  organizations  and  professionals 
who  provide  this  extremely  vital 
health  service  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  highlight  home 
health  care  during  the  week  following 
Thanksgiving.  This  holiday  is  a  time 
that  brings  families  together  to  share 
their  joys,  their  hopes,  and  their  tradi- 
tions. Home  health  care  keeps  families 
together  by  allowing  a  loved  one  to  re- 
ceive needed  care  in  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  his  or  her  own  home.  This 
Thanksgiving,  thousands  of  home  care 
reoipients  will  be  able  to  spend  this 
holiday  in  the  midst  of  their  families. 
Millions  of  elderly  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  live  their  lives  with  dignity 
and  a  sense  of  independence  thanks  to 
assistance  provided  by  home  care  pro- 
viders. Institutionalization  for  many 
ailments  is  no  longer  necessary  given 
today's  effective  home  health  care 
services. 

As  the  102d  Congress  takes  up  the 
issue  of  providing  long-term  care  to 
those  seniors,  chronically  ill  children, 
and  disabled  citizens  in  America,  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  home  care  will  be  an 
integral  component  of  any  program. 
Home  care  provides  cost-effective 
treatment  of  injuries  and  illnesses 
that,  left  untreated,  often  lead  to  more 
costly  acute  care  and  long-term  insti- 
tutionalization. Given  our  continuing 
battle  with  rising  health  care  costs  and 
the  fact  that  we  must  rein  in  these 
coats  if  we  hope  to  provide  our  nation 
with  appropriate  health  care,  we  must 
work  to  identify  and  develop  these 
coat-effective  means  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

Home  care  is  much  more  than  pre- 
ventive medicine.  It  is  the  most  hu- 
mane form  of  health  care.  It  is  also  the 
form  of  care  preferred  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  seniors.   According  to  a  na- 


tional poll  conducted  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates,  fully  78  percent  of 
those  polled  said  they  preferred  to  re- 
ceive care  in  their  homes  instead  of  in 
a  nursing  home. 

There  are  countless  families  who 
could  benefit  from  home  care  services. 
For  eixample,  one  Utah  family  has  a 
child  with  multiple  health  problems. 
After  3  months  of  the  child's  hos- 
pitalitation,  the  escalating  costs  be- 
came unbearable.  The  family  decided 
to  bring  the  child  home  despite  the 
need  for  constant  care  and  monitoring. 
A  home  care  nurse  came  to  the  home 
and  sympathetically  guided  the  par- 
ents through  the  process  of  taking  care 
of  a  technology-dependent  child.  She 
provided  counseling,  skilled  nursing  as- 
sessment, monitoring,  teaching,  and 
helping  with  necessary  support  serv- 
ices. Due  to  her  ability  and  friendship, 
the  care  of  this  child  became  less  of  a 
struggle.  The  child's  presence  at  home 
with  her  parents  and  siblings  became  a 
joy. 

This  joint  resolution  honors  the  nu- 
merous health  professionals,  like  the 
home  health  care  nurse  in  Utah,  who 
provide  compassionate  and  much  need- 
ed care  for  elderly  and  disabled  individ- 
uals. The  individuals  and  organizations 
who  make  such  a  very  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  society  deserve  to  be  hon- 
ored. Moreover,  I  hope  that  by  com- 
memorating National  Home  Care 
Week,  we  may  bring  increased  atten- 
tion tx)  this  valuable  service  and  the 
potential  it  holds  for  meeting  the  long- 
term  care  needs  of  our  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  joint 
resolution. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RgcORD,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  81 

Whereas  organized  home  care  services  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed  in  the 
United  States  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century; 

Whereas  home  care  is  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical alternative  to  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalitation; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiving 
these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care heme  care  program,  which  provides  cov- 
erage fcr  skilled  nursing  services,  physical 
therapy,  speech  therapy,  social  services,  oc- 
cupational therapy,  and  home  health  aide 
servlcei,  the  number  of  home  care  agencies 
in  the  IJnlted  States  providing  these  services 
has  increased  from  fewer  than  1,275  to  more 
than  12,000;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  orga- 
nlzatioBs  provide  these  and  similar  services 
to  millions  of  individuals  each  year  prevent- 
ing, poetponing,  and  limiting  the  need  for 
them  to  become  institutionalized  to  receive 
these  services:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.   That    the   periods   com- 
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mencing on  December  1,  1991,  and  ending  on 
December  7,  1991,  and  commencing  on  No- 
vember 29,  1992,  and  ending  on  December  5, 
1992,  are  designated  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  weeks  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  May  19,  1991, 
as  "National  Police  Athletic  League 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  POUCE  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  WEEK 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  May  19, 
1991,  as  "National  Police  Athletic 
League  Week." 

The  Police  Athletic  Leagrue  [PAL]  is 
a  wonderful  program  which  fosters  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  community  by  bringing  them 
under  the  gruidance  of  local  police  offi- 
cers. National  PAL  was  established  in 
1944  and  now  boasts  over  3  million  boys 
and  girls  across  the  country.  Each 
chapter  sponsors  a  broad  range  of  edu- 
cational and  recreational  activities— 
from  boxing,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
archery  to  remedial  reading  and  tuto- 
rial programs.  The  variety  of  programs 
is  designed  to  involve  the  children  and 
the  police  in  productive  and  engaging 
activities,  building  trust  and  respect 
and  promoting  mutual  understanding. 

This  investment  yields  substantial 
results:  The  boys  and  girls  gain  self-re- 
spect, learn  valuable  social  and  prac- 
tical skills,  and  develop  iwsitive  atti- 
tudes toward  law  enforcement  officials 
In  their  community,  while  the  volun- 
teer police  contribute  in  a  real  way  to 
lowering  juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

Police  Athletic  Leagues  are  every- 
where. Currently  there  are  170  PAL 
chapters  in  31  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  two  territories.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  PAL  chapters  in 
Peimsylvania,  of  which  there  are  six, 
and  I  know  of  the  tremendous  success 
they  have  had  in  helping  the  youth  of 
my  State. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  important 
work  of  the  Police  Athletic  League. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  summary  of  PAL  along  with 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD  inunediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

S.J.  Res.  82 

Whereas  our  Nations'  youth  are  important 
to  the  continued  strength  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  adult  guidance  in  sports  and  other 
activities  Is  beneficial  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  children; 

Whereas  since  1944  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Athletic  Leagues  has  promoted 
sportmnansblp  and  citizenship  among  boys 
and  girls  across  the  Nation;  and 
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Whereas  today  over  3.000,000  youth  partici- 
pate In  Police  Athletic  Leagues  in  such 
sports  as  baseball,  basketball,  boxing,  hock- 
ey. Softball,  tennis,  track  and  Held,  and 
volleyball,  and  In  such  activities  as  arts  and 
crafts,  cheerleading,  dance,  drama,  music, 
and  also  in  remedial  reading  and  tutorial 
programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  beginning 
May  19,  1991.  is  designated  as  "National  Po- 
lice Athletic  League  Week",  and  the  FYesi- 
dent  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties. 

National  Association  of 
Police  Athletic  Leagues. 

North  Palm  Beach.  Ft. 
WHAT  is  pal 

PAL  is  a  i^creation-oriented  juvenile 
crime  prevention  program  that  relies  heavily 
on  athletics  and  recreational  activities  to 
create  and  cement  the  bond  between  the  po- 
lice officers  and  the  kid  on  the  street. 

PAL  is  based  on  the  strong  belief  that  chil- 
dren— if  they  are  reached  early  enough — can 
develop  a  strong,  positive  attitude  towards 
police  officers  in  their  journey  through  life 
towards  the  goal  of  adulthood  and  good  citi- 
zenship. 

Research  studies  indicate  that  children  ac- 
curately reflect  the  attitudes  of  their  par- 
ents and  other  persons  significant  in  their 
environment  and  that  attitudes  are  learned 
from  one's  culture  and  subculture. 

The  most  significant  finding  for  the  profes- 
sional police  officer,  however,  is  that  with  a 
little  effort,  attitudes  learned  from  one's 
culture  or  subculture  can  be  changed. 

A  PAL  program  promotes  greater  trust  and 
understanding  between  youngsters  and  offi- 
cers. 

A  PAL  program  brings  youngsters  under 
the  supervision  and  constructive  influence  of 
a  responsible  law  enforcement  agency  and 
expands  public  awareness  about  the  role  of  a 
police  officer.  That  role  is  the  reinforcement 
and  support  of  the  responsible  values  and  at- 
titudes instilled  in  young  people  by  their 
parents. 

The  relationship  between  sport  and  juve- 
nile delinquency  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Throughout  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  physical  educators, 
educators,  educational  sociologists,  edu- 
cational psychologists  and  penologists  have 
contended  that  sports  can  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive and  powerful  antidote  to  delinquency. 
The  idea  that  sports  can  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  delinquency  was  first  espoused  in  the  Eng- 
lish public  schools  during  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Sports  was  then  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  stealing,  bullying,  and 
drinking  that  dominated  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  English  schoolboy. 

As  one  of  the  most  integral  and  venerated 
components  of  the  educational  system, 
youth  sports  programs  have  contributed  sig- 
nlflcantly  to  the  reduction  of  delinquency. 
The  considerable  flnancial  and  administra- 
tive support  that  teachers,  parents  and 
coaches  give  to  youth  sports  Is  engendered  in 
part  by  the  conviction  that  athletic  partici- 
pation imparts  certain  desirable  educational, 
social  and  personal  values  that  mitigate 
against  the  occurrence  of  delinquency.  PAL 
is  a  most  effective  tool  In  this  effort. 

Studies  have  shown  that  if  a  youngster  re- 
spects a  police  officer  on  the  ballfleld  or  in 
the  gym.  he  or  she  will  very  likely  come  to 


respect  the  laws  that  that  police  officer  en- 
forces. 

Such  benefit  to  the  youngsters  and  to  the 
neighborhood  and  business  community  In 
which  they  grow  up  Is  virtually 
unmeasurable. 

AMERICA'S  PAL 

Cops  and  kids  together  Is  what  PAL  Is 
about.  Together  In  activities— primarily 
sports,  but  many  others  as  well— where  mu- 
tual trust  and  respect  can  be  built. 

Why  sports?  PAL's  long  years  of  experi- 
ence (since  1944)  with  kids  have  shown  that 
sports  help  bring  out  the  best  In  kids.  They 
learn  to  be  part  of  a  team— how  to  fit  In,  de- 
velop their  specific  skills,  and  compete  with 
the  team's  goals  in  mind.  Plus,  they  get  to 
blow  off  a  lot  of  steam  that  might  have 
turned  loose  on  the  streets.  Mo«t  Impor- 
tantly, they  learn  that  they  have  the  re- 
sources—physical and  mental— to  be  success- 
ful. And  the  disciplines  learned  trom  sports 
will  help  them  be  winners  throughout  their 
lives.  They  also  learn  that  the  guys  In  blue 
are  really  their  fi-Iends  .  .  .  willing  to  give 
their  time  to  be  concerned,  caring,  and  there 
for  them. 

National  PAL  has  established  itself  as  a 
viable,  successful  juvenile  crime  prevention 
program  through  athletic  and  other  related 
youth  activities.  Local  programs  have 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  police  officers 
and  the  youth  as  well  as  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  community.  Cities  that  have  a 
PAL  program  consistently  show  a  lower  ju- 
venile crime  rate  than  cities  of  comparable 
size  that  do  not  have  a  Police  Athletic 
League. 

National  PAL  has  doubled  its  membership 
to  become  a  nationally  known  and  respected 
police/youth  organization.  Today  we  have 
more  than  three  million  youth  participating 
in  PAL  activities  throughout  the  United 
States  including  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  Canada.  Safe,  posi- 
tive programs  offering  a  supportive  team- 
work environment  is  the  key  to  the  Police 
Athletic  League  success  story  that  builds 
happy,  well-adjusted  youth. 

The  cop— the  kid— and  the  community 
working  together  is  a  symbol  of  America  at 
its  best.  It  is  the  magic  combination  that  ce- 
ments the  bond  necessary  for  safer  commu- 
nities. We  know  PAL  works  In  a  truly  effec- 
tive way  to  help  -kids  go  right  and  stay  right. 

National  PAL  is  in  a  very  progressive  and 
successfully  upbeat  stage  of  growth — our  po- 
tential is  staggering.  The  future  game  plan 
calls  for  continuing  the  development  of 
many  new  programs  and  make  it  even  easier 
for  local  PALs  to  administer  good,  solid,  rec- 
ognition programs  for  kids  and  volunteers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"Our  youth  are  reaching  out  for  our  guid- 
ance and  direction.  If  each  of  us  can  touch 
the  life  of  just  one  youngster,  we've  built  a 
bond  for  a  positive  future — we've  made  a 
PAL.  " 

Joseph  F.  Johnson. 
Executive  Director,  National  PAL. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Motnihan.  Mr. 
Heinz,    Mr.    Sasser,    and    Mr. 

GLENN): 
S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  dis- 
approving the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  in  approving  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  Amendment  Act  of 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
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DIBAPPROVAIi  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COUNCIL  ACTION 

•  Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  12  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate,  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  disapprove  an  action 
taken  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  not  something  I  do 
lightly;  I  strongly  support  home  rule. 
But  in  the  situation  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, it  is  our  responsibility  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's Interest  in  preserving  the  beauty 
and  architectural  style  of  the  Nations 
Capital. 

On  December  27,  1990,  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  passed,  and 
then-Mayor  Marion  Barry  approved,  a 
D.C.  law— D.C.  Act  8-329— to  amend  the 
Building  Height  Limitations  Act  of 
1910  to  permit  the  construction  of  a 
building,  in  the  area  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  FBI  building,  in  excess  of 
the  height  limits  required  by  the  act. 
The  council  apparently  approved  this 
amendment  in  order  to  get  the  devel- 
oper of  a  proposed  building  to  include 
some  portion  of  residential  housing  in 
the  building  design.  However  valid  the 
goal,  the  council  directly  violated  the 
Height  Act  in  order  to  achieve  It.  and 
in  so  doing,  the  council  has  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  similar  actions  in 
the  future.  In  short,  were  the  D.C. 
Council's  actions,  here,  permitted  to 
take  effect,  it  w^ould  mark  the  prac- 
tical end  of  the  Building  Height  Limi- 
tations Act. 

One  of  the  unique  and  endearing  ele- 
ments to  the  design  of  this  great  city, 
is  the  relatively  low  height  of  our 
buildings,  which  reinforces  the  beauty 
and  prominence  of  our  national  monu- 
ments. It  is  one  of  the  first  impressions 
visitors  get  of  this  city  when  they  ar- 
rive, and  it  is  a  lasting  one.  We  have 
invested  great  sums  of  time,  talent  and 
money  to  make  our  monuments  and 
the  walkways  in  between  pleasing  and 
impressive  to  the  eye.  Our  mall  and  the 
surrounding  landmarks  convey  a  sense 
of  beauty,  calm  and  strength.  Because 
they  are  Integrated  in  large  areas  of 
open  space  and  not  dwarfed  by  sur- 
rounding structures,  they  also  convey 
a  sense  of  promise,  openness,  and  free- 
dom. No  one  can  deny  the  intelligence 
and  foresight  of  our  earlier  Members  of 
Congress  in  restricting  the  heights  of 
buildings  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
owe  them  our  deep  gratitude,  and  one 
way  to  show  that  is  to  respect  and  hold 
fast  to  their  intentions. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  with  direct 
jurisdiction  over  and  responsibility  for 
the  Building  Height  Limitation  Act,  it 
Is  appropriate  for  us  to  intervene  to 
stop  this  recent  action  by  the  D.C. 
Council  in  order  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest.  Out  of  the  realization 
that  local  governments  face  tremen- 
dous pressures  to  meet  development 
needs 'and  plans,  the  Congress  deter- 
mined to  regain  for  itself  the  authority 
to  control  the  heights  of  buildings  for 


this  Nation's  Capital.  The  statute  is 
explicit.  It  sets  very  clear  limits  on  the 
heights  of  buildings,  and  it  permits  the 
D.C.  Council  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cretion only  within  those  limits — and  I 
emphasize  "within  those  limits." 

The  council  has  tried  to  read  the  act 
in  a  way  that  would  separate  its  discre- 
tionary authority  from  the  overall 
height  limits  in  the  act.  It  is  a  tortured 
reading  of  the  statute  with  a  nonsen- 
sical result.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Detroit  City  Council,  I  can  understand 
the  interests  of  and  pressures  on  the 
council  in  addressing  the  development 
needs  of  the  downtown  area.  But  the 
national  needs,  here,  for  the  Capital 
are  more  important,  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  national 
needs  are  not  overrun.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Height  Limitation  Act  is 
replete  with  direct  references  to  the 
importance  that  Congress  placed  on  re- 
taining control  over  the  height  of  D.C. 
buildings. 

Mr.  President,  the  D.C.  Council's  ac- 
tions are  opposed  by  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  taken  a  firm  and 
uneQuivocal  position  that  the  action  by 
the  D.C.  Council  is  unlawful.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  advised  us.  in 
fact,  that  if  the  act  is  not  overturned 
by  the  Congress,  the  Department  will 
bring  suit,  and  it  is  confident  it  will 
win— after  what  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
expensive  fight  that  could  otherwise  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  of  the  legal  authority  that 
unequivocally  supports  the  Justice  De- 
partment's position  that  the  council's 
action  is  unlawful.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Justice  Department 
letter  to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  dated  November  6.  1990.  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  in  full  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks.  I  also 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
I  am  introducing  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  Jus- 
tice Department  letter. 

The  D.C.  Council's  action  will  take 
effect  unless  within  30  days  of  the  time 
the  D.C.  act  is  forwarded  to  Congress. 
Congress  reports  and  the  President 
signs  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  That 
30-day  period  will  run  on  or  about 
March  8.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  act  as  a  body  on  this 
measure  quickly  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion can  be  held  at  the  desk  and  taken 
up  by  the  full  Senate  under  unanimous 
consent  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  related  to 
this  issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice,  Environ- 
ment AND  Natural  Resources 
Division. 


February  28,  1991 


Washington,  DC,  November  6, 1990. 
Linda  Dodd-Major. 

General   Counsel,   National   Capital   Planning 
Commission,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Dodi>-Major:  Thank  you  for 
your  mamorandum  of  September  7.  1990.  re- 
questing a  legal  opinion  on  Issues  involving 
D.C.  Council  Bin  8-616  and  the  Building 
Height  Limitations  Act  of  1910.  ch.  263.  36 
Stat.  458  (1910).  (the  "Height  Act"  or  the 
"1910  A«t").  We  are  happy  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  our  views  on  these  Imjwr- 
tant  Issues. 

Bill  8-616  would  amend  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  promulgated  under  the  Height  Act 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  13&-foot  build- 
ing on  tjhe  east  side  of  Ninth  Street.  N.W.. 
between  D  and  E  Streets,  adjacent  to  the 
FBI  Building.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
amendment,  the  maximum  allowable  height 
for  that  location  would  be  110  feet.  Your 
memorandum  requests  our  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  the  authority  to  amend  the 
Schedule  of  Heights,  and  if  so.  whether  that 
authority  is  limited  in  any  way.  specifically 
by  the  other  restrictions  of  the  Height  Act. 
1.  conclusion 

On  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  Height 
Act.  its  legislative  history,  and  Its  imple- 
mentation by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act.  P.L. 
93-198;  87  Stat.  774  (1973)  (the  "Home  Rule 
Act").  \fe  conclude  that  the  Council's  au- 
thority to  amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  is 
subject  to  the  other  limitations  of  the 
Height  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council's  au- 
thority to  amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  is 
further  limited  by  Section  602(a)(6)  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  In  our  view,  the  Height  Act 
and  the  Home  Rule  Act  prohibit  the  Council 
from  amending  the  Schedule  of  Heights  as 
proposed  in  D.C.  Council  Bill  8-616. 

1  history  of  the  height  act 

The  Height  Act  had  its  genesis  in  several 
earlier  statutes  and  reg-ulations.'  In  1878. 
Congress  gave  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 2  authority  to  malce  and 
enforce  building  regulations.  Act  of  June  14. 
1878.  ch.  194,  20  Stat.  131.  In  1894  the  Commis- 
sioners promulgated  building  height  regula- 
tions. These  regulations  applied  generally  to 


'Federal  regulation  of  buildings  In  the  national 
capita]  is  %s  old  as  the  capital  Itself.  The  Act  of  July 
16.  1790.  1  $tat.  130.  authorized  President  Washington 
to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  plan  and  develop 
a  capltol  (Sity.  and  authorized  the  president  to  issue 
regulatiooB  to  assure  the  city's  orderly  develop- 
ment. On  October  17.  1791  President  Washing^ton  pro- 
mulgated regulations  governing  "the  materials  and 
manner  of  the  buildings  and  Improvements  on  the 
Lots  in  t>e  City  of  Washington."  Along  with  set- 
back and  permit  requirements,  the  regulations  re- 
quired that  outer  and  party  walls  of  all  houses  be 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that  "The  wall  of  no 
house  to  be  higher  than  forty  feet  to  the  roof,  in  any 
part  of  the  city;  nor  shall  any  be  lower  than  thirty- 
five  feet  OS  any  of  the  avenues." 

Proclamjitlon  of  17  October  1791.  reprinted  In  Staff 
of  the  Hoese  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 94th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  Report  on  Building  Height 
Limltatloss  5  (Comm.  Print.  Apr.  I,  1976)  ("House 
Staff  Report").  The  requirement  for  stone  walls  was 
apparentlj  primarily  a  safety  measure  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nre,  while  the  provision  for  maximum  and 
minimum  heights  and  set-backs  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  beautify  the  city.  These  twin  concerns  of 
public  safety  and  aesthetics  are  echoed  In  subse- 
quent building  height  regulations. 

'At  the  time,  the  District  of  Colombia  was  gov- 
erned by  k  board  of  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  th«  Senate.  Act  of  Jane  11.  1878.  ch.  20.  20 
Stat.  IDS. 
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commercial  and  residential  buildings  in  the 
District.  They  provided  that:  "No  building 
will  be  erected  *  *  •  whose  height  exceeds 
the  width  of  the  street  in  its  front.  "No 
building  will  be  erected  on  a  residential 
street  *  *  *  whose  height  exceeds  90  feet."  No 
building  will  be  erected  on  a  commercial 
street  *  *  *  whose  height  exceeds  110  feet." 

House  Staff  Report  at  15.  These  regulations 
form  the  core  of  the  limitations  that  are  still 
in  effect  today.  See  D.C.  Code  §i  5-401  et  seq. 

The  regrulations  are  arguably  ambiguous  as 
to  whether  the  limitations  on  residential  and 
business  buildings  are  independent  of,  or  sub- 
ject to,  the  general  limitation  that  height 
may  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  fronting 
street.  Any  ambiguity  was  removed,  how- 
ever, In  1899,  when  Congress  modified  the 
Commissioners'  regulations  and  enacted 
them  Into  law  as  the  Building  Height  Act  of 
1899,  ch.  322,  30  SUt.  922  (the  "1899  Act"). 

The  1899  Act  included  limitations  on  the 
height  and  use  of  non-fireproof  buildings, 
and,  in  Section  4,  the  same  overall  height 
limitations  as  the  earlier  Commission  regu- 
lations: 

"Sec.  4.  That  no  building  shall  be  erected 
or  altered  on  any  street  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  exceed  in  height  above  the  side- 
walk the  width  of  the  street  in  its  front,  and 
in  no  case  [emphasis  added]  shall  a  building 
exceed  ninety  feet  in  height  on  a  residence 
street  nor  one  hundred  ten  feet  on  a  business 
street,  as  designated  by  schedule  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  on  business  streets  and  busi- 
ness avenues  one  hundred  sixty  feet  wide, 
where  a  height  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
thirty  feet  may  be  allowed.  *  *  * 

"Provided,  That  spires,  towers,  and  domes 
may  be  erected  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
limit  herein  prescribed,  when  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia *  *  *" 

The  clause  "and  in  no  case"  resolves  the 
apparent  ambiguity  in  the  1894  regulations, 
clarifying  that  the  limitations  for  business 
and  residential  streets  must  be  read  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  general  helght-equals- 
street-wldth  limit.  In  other  words,  under  the 
1899  Act.  the  height  limit  on  a  residential 
street  was  the  width  of  the  street  or  90  feet, 
whichever  was  less.  On  a  business  street,  the 
limit  was  the  width  of  the  street  or  110  feet, 
whichever  was  less. 

Note  also  that  express  authority  for  struc- 
tures that  exceed  these  limits  Is  provided  in 
the  proviso  on  spires  and  domes,  but  nowhere 
else. 

In  1903,  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  Union  Station,  and  in  1905,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Congress  amended  the  1899  Act  to 
lower  to  80  feet  the  height  limit  on  buildings 
that  front  or  abut  the  plaza  In  front  of  the 
Station.  Act  of  February  8,  1905,  ch.  557,  33 
Stat.  709.  The  Commissioners  requested  the 
amendment  because  they  believed  it  was 
"extremely  desirable  .  .  .  from  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view"  to  limit  all  buildings 
fronting  or  abutting  on  the  plaza  to  a  uni- 
form height  .  .  .  not  too  great  to  overshadow 
the  proposed  Union  Station."  Letter  of 
Henry  B.F.  Macfarland,  President,  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners,  to 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  GalUnger,  Chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  United 
States  Senate,  Dec.  10.  1904,  reprinted  in  S. 
Rep.  No.  3082,  58th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  (1905). 

In  1910  Congress  revised  the  1899  Act. 
Building  Height  Limitation  Act  of  1910,  ch. 
263.  36  Stat.  452  (1910).  Like  the  1905  Union 
Station  amendment,  the  1910  Act  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 


of  Columbia.  Letter  of  Henry  B.F. 
Macfarland.  President,  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  to  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Smith,  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Jan.  22.  1910.  reprinted  in  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  720.  61st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  and  S.  Rep. 
No.  581.  6l8t  Cong..  2d  Sess. 

The  1910  Act  is  quite  similar  to  the  1899 
Act.  as  amended.  Section  5  of  the  1910  Act  re- 
tains. In  slightly  modified  form,  the  height- 
equals-street-width  formula  of  the  1899  Act: 

"Sec.  5.  Tliat  no  building  shall  be  erected 
*  *  *  so  as  to  exceed  In  height  above  the  side- 
walk the  width  of  the  street,  avenue,  or 
highway  in  its  front,  increased  by  twenty 
feet;  *  *  *. 

"No  building  shall  be  erected  ••  *  so  as  to 
exceed  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  on  a  business  street  *  *  *  except  on  the 
north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
First  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  northwest, 
where  an  extreme  height  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  will  be  permitted. 

"On  a  residence  street  *  *  *  no  building 
shall  be  erected  *  *  *  so  aa  to  be  over  eighty- 
five  feet  in  height  *  *  *." 

The  80-foot  limit  on  Union  Station  Plaza  is 
also  retained  and,  as  in  the  1899  Act,  the  only 
provision  authorizing  structures  in  excess  of 
these  limits  is  the  one  in  spires,  towers,  and 
domes:  "Buildings  hereafter  erected  to  front 
or  abut  on  the  plaza  in  fi-ont  of  the  new 
Union  Station  *  •  *  shall  not  be  of  a  greater 
height  than  eighty  feet.  Spires,  towers, 
domes  *  *  »  may  be  erected  to  a  greater 
height  than  any  limit  prescribed  in  this  Act 
when  and  as  the  same  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia* *  *." 

In  addition,  and  most  important  to  the 
present  inquiry,  the  1910  Act  recognizes  "the 
need  for  Congress  to  be  particularly  mindful 
of  regulating  the  height  and  certain  aspects 
of  design  of  buildings  fronting  on  federally 
regulated  sections"  of  the  District.  House 
Staff  Report  at  29.  The  Act  delegates  this  au- 
thority to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  "On  blocks  immediately  adja- 
cent to  public  buildings  or  to  the  side  of  any 
public  building  *  *  *  the  maximum  height 
shall  be  regulated  by  a  schedule  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

Section  5  of  the  1910  Act  thus  follows  the 
model  of  section  4  of  the  1899  Act.  The  first 
sentence  sets  out  thq  general  formula  for  de- 
termining the  maxiftium  permissible  height 
which  "no  building"  may  exceed.  The  subse- 
quent sentences  set  out  additional  limita- 
tions which,  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
street,  may  result  in  a  lower  maxlmiun 
height  than  the  general  formula.^  The  80-foot 
limit  on  buildings  around  Union  Station  is 
retained,  parallel  regulatory  authority  for 
limits  around  other  federal  buildings  is 
added,  and  the  single  exception  for  spires, 
towers,  and  domes  is  retained. 

The  1910  Act,  as  amended,'  continues  to 
govern  the  height  of  buildings  in  the  District 
today.  See  D.C.  Code  §§5-401  et  seq. 


'Note  however,  that  the  clause  "and  in  no  case" 
which  appeared  In  the  1899  Act  has  been  omitted. 
There  Is  no  Indication  in  the  legrislatlve  history  of 
what,  if  anything.  Congress  Intended  by  this  change. 
One  possible  explanation  Is  that  in  expanding  the 
section  into  eight  sejiarate  paragraphs,  the  clause 
became  unwieldly.  It  may  also  have  been  considered 
unnecessary,  since  the  Commissioners  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  Act  apparently  un- 
derstood the  limits  imposed  in  the  various  sentences 
to  be  conjunctive,  as  demonstrated  by  their  subse- 
quent Implementation  of  the  Act  (discussed  below). 

*The  Act  was  amended  by  Congress  seven  times 
between  1910  and  1945.  Five  of  those  amendments 


3.  MPLEMENTATION  OF  THB  REIOHT  ACT 

Between  1910  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  exercised  their  author- 
ity to  set  height  limits  under  the  "Schedule 
of  Heights"  provision  of  the  1910  Act  In  15 
different  areas  of  the  District.  Most  of  these 
limits  apply  to  the  blocks  around  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings.  In  every 
case,  the  limits  set  under  the  Schedule  are 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  permitted 
under  the  Height  Act.  For  example,  in  1912. 
the  Commissioners  lowered  the  height  limit 
on  15th  Street.  N.W..  between  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  G  Street,  across  from  the  Treas- 
ury Building,  from  130  feet  to  95  feet. 

Commenters  reviewing  height  Umitattons 
in  the  District  have  viewed  the  Commis- 
sioners" schedule-making  authority  as  being 
subject  to  the  other  limits  of  the  Height  Act. 
For  example,  a  1986  GAO  report  states:  "The 
1910  act  also  required  the  Board  [of  Commis- 
sioners] to  establish  a  separate  Schedule  of 
Heights  within  the  general  parameters  outlined 
in  the  act  to  further  regulate  the  height  of 
buildings  fronting  on  federally  developed  sec- 
tions of  the  District.  The  Schedule,  by  limit- 
ing the  height  of  private  sector  buildings  ad- 
jacent to  federal  buildings,  has  served  to 
maintain  the  prominence  of  federal  buildings 
and  monuments  in  the  District." 

General  Accounting  Office.  Height  Limita- 
tions: Limitations  on  Building  Heights  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  6  (1986)  (emphasis 
added).  Similarly,  a  1987  Memorandum  pre- 
pared for  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  describes  the  Commissioners' 
authority  as  subject  to  the  Height  Act's 
other  limits:  "Also,  the  1910  Act  made  clear 
that  the  Commissioners  could  adopt  more 
specific  limits  (subject  to  the  statutory  limits) 
for  "buildings'  located  on  blocks  adjacent  to 
on  the  side  of  "public  building." "" 

Congressional  Research  Service,  Memoran- 
dum: Whether  Building  Height  Restrictions 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Including  Those 
Pertaining  to  Union  Station.  Apply  to  Fed- 
eral Buildings.  3  (Aug.  18,  1967)  (emphasis 
added). 

4.  LIMrrED  TRANSFER  OF  HEIGHT  ACT 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  D.C.  COUNCIL 

Authority  to  implement  the  Height  Act  re- 
mained with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  until  1967,  when  their  re- 
sponsibilities were  transferred  to  a  presi- 
dentially-appointed District  of  Columbia 
Council.  Act  of  Aug.  11,  1967,  81  SUt.  948,  §402 
(120),  reprinted  at  1  D.C.  Code  141  (1961).  The 
authority  of  this  council  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  popularly-elected  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (the  "Council") 
pursuant  to  section  401  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
(codified  at  D.C.  Code  §1-221  (1961)). 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  In  the 
debate  over  Home  Rule  was  the  extent  of 
control  the  new  local  government  would 
have  over  Federal  interests.*  This  issue  is  ad- 
dressed in  numerous  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  including  an  entire  title  of  limita- 
tions on  the  District  government.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Home  Rule  Act  imposes  important 


provided  height  exemptions,  above  those  prescribed 
by  the  1910  Act.  for  specific  buildings  to  be  erocted 
at  Biwclflc  locations.  The  other  two  amendments 
raised  the  maximum  height  for  residential  bnildlDKi 
from  85  to  90  feet,  and  changed  the  mazlmtun  num- 
ber of  stories  for  residential  buildings  from  eight  to 
ten.  See  House  Staff  Rei»rt  at  57-58. 

» .See.  e.g..  House  Comm.  on  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia. District  of  Ck>lumbla  Self-Govemment  and  Oov- 
emmental  Reorganization  Act.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  412, 
93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  3  (1973). 
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limits  on  the  Council's  authority  to  amend 
the  Height  Act.  Section  602(aX6)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  (codlfled  aa  11-233  of  the  D.C.  Code) 
states  that  the  Council  shall  have  "no  au- 
thority" to:  "*  *  *  enact  any  act.  resolution, 
or  rule  which  permits  the  building  of  any 
structure  within  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
excess  of  the  height  limitations  contained  in 
Section  5-W5  [section  5  of  the  Height  Act']. 
and  in  effect  on  December  24,  1973  [the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Home  Rule  Act]."  (Em- 
phaais  added.) 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  section  Is  to  pro- 
hibit the  Council  from  permitting  construc- 
tion of  bulldingrs  that  exceed  the  Height  Act 
limits.  The  legislative  history  of  Section 
602<aX6)  confirms  that  Congress'  intent  in 
this  section  was  precisely  what  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  conveys.  The  provision 
originated  in  the  House,  in  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia's  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Operations.  At  Subcommit- 
tee marlcup.  Subcommittee  Chairman  Brock 
Adams  asked  counsel  to  explain  the  provi- 
sion, and  was  told  the  following:  "What  we 
drafted  was  an  amendment  [subsequently  en- 
acted as  1602(a)(6)]  which  would  go  to  the 
limitations  on  the  Council  that  the  Council 
could  not  enact  an  act  that  permitted  build- 
ing above  existing  height  limitations,  and 
fireezlng  in  what  now  is  existing  law.  and 
would  prohibit  the  Council  from  allowing 
any  building  above  that  limitation." 

Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
1973-1974,  Background  and  Legislative  His- 
tory of  H.R.  9056,  H.R.  9682  and  Related  Bills. 
93rd  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  Committee  Print  Serial 
No.  S-4  302  (1974).  Subsequent  descriptions  of 
this  provision  in  the  full  Committee's  report 
reflect  this  understanding.  For  instance,  the 
description  of  title  VI  of  the  bill.  "Reserva- 
tion of  Congressional  Authority"  notes  that 

"The  Council  is  also  prohibited  from  doinp 
certain  things,  including  *  *  *  permitting- 
the  construction  of  buildings  in  excess  of  the 
present  height  limitations  set  by  Congress." 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  482  at  15. 

5.  ANALYSIS 

"Where,  as  here,  resolution  of  a  question  of 
federal  law  turns  on  a  statute  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress,  we  look  first  to  the  statu- 
tory language  and  then  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory if  the  statutory  language  is  unclear." 
Blum  V.  Stenson.  465  U.S.  886.  896  (1984).  The 
Interpreter's  task  is  "to  interpret  the  words 
of  [the  statute]  in  light  of  the  purposes  Con- 
gress sought  to  serve."  Dickerson  v.  Sew  Ban- 
ner Institute.   Inc.,  460  U.S.   103,   118   (1983i. 


*  Section  5  of  the  Height  Act.  &«  amended,  edited 
and  renombered.  appears  as  section  5-406  lai  through 
(h)  of  the  D.C.  Code.  In  relevant  part,  it  provides 

"(a)  No  building  shall  be  erected,  altered,  or  raised 
In  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia  in  any  manner  so  as  to 
exceed  In  height  above  the  sidewalk  the  width  of  the 
■treet,  avenue,  or  highway  in  Its  front.  Increased  by 
»  feet:  *  •  * 

"(b)  No  buildings  shall  be  erected  ••  *  aa  to  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  130  feet  on  a  business  street  •  •  • 
except  on  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
tween Ist  and  15th  Streets  Northwest,  where  an  ex- 
treme height  of  180  feet  will  be  permitted 

"(c)  On  a  residence  street  *  •  *  no  building  shall  be 
erected  •  *  •  so  aa  to  be  over  90  feet  in  height  •  *  * 

"(0  On  blocks  immediately  adjacent  to  public 
boUdlngs  or  to  the  side  of  any  public  building  •  •  • 
the  mazlmiun  height  shall  be  regulated  by  a  sched- 
ale  idopted  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(g)  Bnlldlngs  erected  after  June  1.  1910.  to  front 
or  abat  on  the  plaza  In  front  of  the  new  Union  Su- 
tlon  •  •  •  shall  not  be  of  greater  height  than  80  feet. 

"(h)  Spires,  towers,  domea  •  •  •  may  be  erected  to 
a  greater  height  than  any  limit  prescribed  in  H5-401 
to  5-W9  when  and  as  the  same  may  be  approved  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  •  •  ••■ 


(quoting  Chapman  v.  Houston  Welfare  Rights 
Organization.  441  U.S.  600,  608  (1979)). 

Both  the  language  the  legislative  histories 
of  section  5  of  the  Height  Act  (D.C.  Code  §5- 
405)  and  section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act  (D.C.  Code  §  l-233(a)(6))  compel  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Council's  authority  to 
amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  is  subject  to 
the  other  limitations  of  the  Height  Act,  and 
that  the  Council  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  as  pro- 
posed in  Council  Bill  8-616. 

(a)  The  language  of  section  5-«)5— The  lan- 
guage of  section  5-405  provides  numerous  in- 
dications that  paragraph  (O,  the  schedule- 
making  authority,  must  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  section's  other  limitations 
which  are  based  on  the  width  of  the  fronting 
street  and  the  residential  or  business  char- 
acter of  the  street.  First,  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  5-405  each  plainly  state 
that  "no  building  shall  be  erected"  in  excess  of 
their  specified  limitations  (emphasis  added). 
Notihing  in  the  Act  states  that  the  buildings 
covered  by  paragraph  (f)  are  exempt  from 
those  limitations.  The  fact  that  the  general 
limitation  in  paragraph  (a)  (street  width)  ap- 
plied in  conjuction  with  the  limitations  in 
sections  (b)  (business  streets)  and  (c)  (resi- 
dence streets)  provides  an  additional  con- 
fimaation  that  the  paragraph  (a)  limitation 
also  applies  to  paragraph  (O.  Accordingly,  in 
the  absence  of  an  express  exemption,  the 
plain  language  of  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
must  apply  to  buildings  covered  by  para- 
graph (0.  National  Insulation  Transportation 
Committee  v.  I.C.C.  683  F.2d  533.  537  (D.C.  Cir 
1982)  (Absent  persuasive  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary, "a  court  must  follow  the  axiom  that 
Congress  intended  that  statutory  language 
be  given  its  plain  and  ordinary  meaning.")' 

Second,  if  Congress  had  intended  to  ex- 
clude buildings  covered  by  paragraph  (f) 
from  the  limitations  of  paragraphs  (a),  (b). 
and  (CI.  it  could  easily  have  done  so.  as  it  did 
in  the  express  exemption,  in  paragraph  (h), 
for  spires,  towers  and  domes.  But  Congress 
did  not  do  so.  This  omission  is  further  evi- 
dence of  Congress'  intent  that  any  height 
limitations  established  under  paragraph  (f) 
be  within  the  limits  established  in  paragraph 
(ai.  ibi  and  (c).  "Where  Congress  explicitly 
enumerates  certain  exceptions  to  ^  general 
prohibtion,  additional  exceptions  are  not  to 
be  implied  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  a 
contrary  legislative  intent."  Andrus  v.  Glover 
Construction  Co.  446  U.S.  608.  616-17  (1980).  See 
Rustello  V.  United  States.  464  U.S.  16,  23  (1983) 
(quoting  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Bo.  472 
F.2(i  720,  722  (5th  Cir.  1972)i  ("[W]here  Con- 
greas  includes  particular  language  in  one 
secaon  of  a  statute  but  omits  it  in  another 
section  of  the  same  Act.  it  is  generally  pre- 
surtied  that  Congress  acts  intentionally  and 
purposely  in  the  disparate  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion."! 

(b)  Legislative  History  and  Congressional  In- 
tent.—The  view  that  the  Council's  authority 
is  subject  to  the  Act's  other  limitations  is 
fully  consistent  with  all  available  indicia  of 
Congressional  intent.  While  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Height  Act  is  sparse,  an  intent 
to  enhance  the  architectural  character  of  the 
capital  city  and  ensure  that  public  buildings 
are  not  overshadowed  is  easily  inferred  from 


'Moreover,  a  reading  of  paragraph  (f)  that  renders 
the  schedule-making  authority  independent  of  the 
para^aph  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  limitations  would  run 
afoul  of  the  "elementary  canon  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  a  statute  should  be  Interpreted  so  as 
not  to  render  one  part  inoperative."  Mountain  States 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  v.  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana.  472 
U.S.  244.  248  (1985)  (quoting  ColautU  v.  Franklin.  439 
US  B79.  392  (1979)). 


the  language  of  the  Act,  particularly  the 
height  limitations  which  are  based  on  the 
width  *f  the  street  rather  than  fire  safety 
criteria.  See  Dickerson,  460  U.S.  at  118.  United 
States  V.  Morton.  467  U.S.  822,  828  (1964). 

Moreover,  section  5-405(g),  which  sets  an 
80-foot  height  limit  on  buildings  abutting 
the  Union  Station  plaza,  was  expressly  di- 
rected At  such  concerns.  Its  purpose  was  to 
limit  buildings  fronting  or  abutting  on  the 
plaza  t*  a  height  below  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable limitations  and  thereby  prevent  adja- 
cent buildings  from  overshadowing  the  fed- 
eral b»ildlng.  See  Letter  of  Henry  B.F. 
Macfarland,  President,  District  of  Columbia 
Board  Of  Commissioners,  supra.  The  sched- 
ule-making authority  of  paragraph  (f)  serves 
a  function  very  similar  to  paragraph  (g),  pro- 
viding authority  to  limit  the  height  of  build- 
ings neyt  to  public  buildings.  It  has  enabled 
the  Commissioners  to  provide  other  public 
buildings  the  same  type  of  protection 
against  overshadowing  that  Congress  pro- 
vided for  Union  Station. 

Thus,  given  what  we  know  about  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Height  Act  in  general  and  the 
Union  Station  plaza  height  limitations  In 
particular,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Congress  intended  the  Commissioners  to  use 
the  paragraph  (f)  schedule-making  authority 
to  provide  public  buildings  with  protection 
more  stringent  than  the  Height  Act's  other 
limitations.  Given  this  intent,  it  would  be  ir- 
rational to  construe  section  5-405(0  as  allow- 
ing the  Council  to  set  heights  above  the 
Height  Act's  other  limitations,  thereby  pro- 
viding public  buildings  with  less  stringent 
protection  than  other  buildings.  See  Bob 
Jones  University  v.  United  States,  461  U.S.  571, 
586  (1983)  (quoting  Brown  v.  Duchesne.  19  How. 
183.  194  (1857)  ("[I]t  is  well  settled  that,  in  in- 
terpreting a  statute,  the  court  will  not  look 
merely  to  a  particular  clause  in  which  gen- 
eral words  may  be  used,  but  will  take  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  whole  statute  .  .  .  and 
the  objects  and  policy  of  the  law.") 

(c)  Commissioners'  Implementation— The 
Commiasioners  of  the  District  implemented 
the  Height  Act's  schedule-making  authority 
by  promulgating  height  limits  for  15  loca- 
tions in  the  District,  all  of  which  were  below 
the  Height  Act's  otherwise  applicable  limits. 
Thus,  the  Commissioners'  record  is  consist- 
ent with  the  view  that  their  authority  to 
promulgate  such  limits  was  subject  to  the 
other  limitations  of  the  Height  Act.  Indeed, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Commis- 
sioners viewed  the  schedule-making  provi- 
sion as  authorizing  them  to  lower,  but  not 
raise,  the  Act's  other  height  limits  because, 
as  noted  above,  it  was  the  Commissioners 
who  asked  Congress  to  lower  the  height  limi- 
tation on  buildings  on  the  Union  Station 
plaza  and  who  subsequently  requested  enact- 
ment oC  the  paragraph  (f)  schedule-making 
authority. 

The  Oommissioners'  exercise  of  the  sched- 
ule-maHing  authority  is  relevant  because,  as 
the  "agency"  assigned  to  implement  the 
Height  Act,  their  interpretation  is  entitled 
to  deference.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion V.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  470 
U.S.  116(  125  (1985). 

(d)  Home  Rule  Act  Limifatiorw— Section 
602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  (codified  as 
§  1-233  of  the  D.C.  Code)  states  that  the  Coun- 
cil shall  have  "no  authority"  to  "enact  any 
act  .  .  .  which  permits  the  building  of  any 
structuite  ...  In  excess  of  the  height  limita- 
tions contained  in  Section  5-405,  and  in  ef- 
fect on  December  24,  1973."  D.C.  Council  bill 
8-616  clearly  runs  afoul  of  this  proscription, 
since  it  would  authorize  construction  of  a 
130-foot  building  in  a  location  where  the  lim- 
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itation under  the  Height  Act  (as  in  effect  on 
December  24,  1973)  is  110  feet. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  to  sug- 
gest that  the  plain  meaning  of  section 
602(a)(6)  does  not  accurately  reflect  Con- 
gress' intent.  To  the  contrary,  the  legislative 
history  shows  that  Congress  fully  Intended 
to  limit  the  D.C.  Council's  authority  to  au- 
thorize buildings  In  excess  of  the  Height 
Act's  existing  limitations.  Accordingly,  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  section  controls.  Blum. 
465  U.S.  at  896;  National  Insulation  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  683  F.2d  at  537. 

Proponents  of  Bill  8-616  have  argued  that 
the  Schedule  of  Heights  is  a  ft^estandlng 
provision  and  not  part  of  section  5-405,  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act.  This 
argument  does  not  jibe  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  section  602(a)(6).  Section  602(a)(6) 
prohibits  the  Council  fl-om  enacting  any  act 
which  permits  the  building  of  any  structure 
that  exceeds  (1)  the  section  5-405  height  limi- 
tations, or  (2)  the  height  limitations  in  effect 
on  December  24.  1973 — which  include  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
the  Home  Rule  Act  was  enacted.  In  other 
words,  under  section  602(a)(2)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  the  Council's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 5-405(f)  of  the  Heights  Act  is  limited  to 
amending  the  Schedule  of  Heights  to  set 
height  limits  that  are  (1)  lower  than  the  ap- 
plicable Height  Act  limits  (for  locations  not 
included  on  the  pre-home  Rule  Schedule  of 
Heights),  or  (2)  lower  than  the  pre-Home 
Rule  Schedule  of  Heights  limitations  (for  lo- 
cations that  are  included  in  the  pre-Home 
Rule  Schedule.)."  The  Council  is  barred  by 
section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  from 
exceeding  either  of  those  limitations. 

Moreover,  as  explained  above,  the  Height 
Act  itself  prohibits  the  Council  from  permit- 
ting buildings  that  exceed  the  applicable 
Height  Act  limitations.  Thus,  even  if  the  ar- 
gument that  section  5-405(f)  is  not  subject  to 
the  Home  Rule  Act  limitations  were  cor- 
rect—and we  do  not  think  it  is— that  still 
would  not  provide  a  legal  basis  for  amending 
the  Schedule  of  Heights  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  limitations  of  the  Height 
Act. 

Thus,  it  is  our  view  that  both  the  Height 
Act  and  the  Home  Rule  Act  prohibit  the  D.C. 
Council  ft-om  amending  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  as  proposed  in  D.C.  Council  bill  8- 
616.  In  view  of  this  conclusion,  we  believe  it 
is  unnecessary  to  address  your  third  ques- 
tion, which  dealt  with  permissible  justifica- 
tions for  amendments  to  the  Schedule  of 
Heights. 

Thank  you  again  for  requesting  our  views 
on  these  matters.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Stewart. 
Assistant  Attorney  General.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Keiwedy,  the 
najnes  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  LiEBERMAN]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  achievement  of  national  education 
goals,  to  establish  a  National  Councils 
on  Educational  Goals  and  an  Academic 


•The  location  covered  by  Bill  8-616  la  not  included 
In  the  pre-Home  Rale  Schedule  of  Heights. 


Report  Card  to  measure  progress  on 
the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  ftom  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
of  educational  assistance  provided  to 
employees. 

s.  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  26, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  value  of  certain  transpor- 
tation furnished  by  an  employer,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HELMS],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  LUGAR],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  167.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
qualified  mortgage  bonds. 

8.  m 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
177,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1086  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  under  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram of  certain  health  care  expenses 
incurred  by  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  are  not  payable 
under  medicare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
281,  a  bill  to  provide  school-based  edu- 
cation and  support  services  and  com- 
prehensive family  support  services  to 
families  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are 
serving  on  active  duty,  to  provide  con- 
tinued coverage  under  group  health 
plans  for  the  families  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  307,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  receive  tax-free  dis- 
tributions from  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  or  annuity  to  purchase 
their  first  home,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  firom  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  and  the  Senator  Owm 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  306,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
permanently  extend  the  low-income 
housing  credit. 

8.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
327,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish  out- 
patient medical  services  for  any  dis- 
ability of  a  former  prisoner  of  war. 

S.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
334,  a  bill  to  provide  child  care  services 
to  families  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are 
serving  on  active  duty,  to  provide  eligi- 
bility for  certain  health  benefits  for 
members  who  are  released  fi-om  active 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  358 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  li-om 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  charitable  contributions  of 
appreciated  property  will  not  be  treat- 
ed as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 

S.  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  and  the  Senator  f^om 
Alaska  [Mr.  STEVENS]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  360,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  financial  and  business  develop- 
ment assistance  to  military  reservists' 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  BimNS],  the  Senator  f^m 
Idaho  [Mr.  SYMMS],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LOTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  403,  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
establishment  and  collection  of  certain 
fees  and  charges. 

8.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax- 
exempt  organizations  to  establish  cash 
and  deferred  pension  arrangements  for 
their  employees. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DbConciki]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  459,  a  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for 
the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  In- 
dian Community,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmniMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HOLUNGS],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  April  21-27,  1991. 
as  "National  Crime  Victims'  Rights 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thubmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  recognize  the  "Bill  of  Re- 
sponsibilities" of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  1991  as 
the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  months  of 
April  1991  and  1992  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ROBB],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 55,  a  joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  200th  Anniversary  of  U.S.- 
Portuguese Diplomatic  Relations. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator fix)m  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  57,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Foster  Care  Month". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint  res- 


olution designating  the  week  beginning 
May  12,  1991,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Servioes  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 79,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  second  full  week  in  March 
1991  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 13— COMMENDING  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Holungs,  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  bentsen,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Binga- 
man,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Bumpbrs,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  DORENBERGER,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gakn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  HHiNZ,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  LBAHY,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lieberman, 
Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  Ms.  MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  MURKOWSKi,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Nunn.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Pbyor,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 

ROCKEfELLER,    Mr.    ROTH.    Mr.    RUDMAN, 

Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sas- 
SER,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
SIMON,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Spectbr.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  WELlstone,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13 

Wheraas  United  States  and  coalition  armed 
forces  liave  achieved  remarkable  success  in 
totally  defeating  Iraqi  military  forces  and 
ousting  them  from  Kuwait; 

Wheraas  these  historic  accomplishments 
have  been  achieved  at  an  astoundingly  small 
loss  of  life  and  number  of  casualties  among 
American  and  coalition  forces; 

Wheraas  to  date  185  Americans  are  known 
to  have  been  killed  (Including  79  in  combat), 
302  wounded  (Including  212  in  combat),  34 
Missing  in  Action,  and  9  taken  by  Iraq  as 
prisoners  of  war; 


Whereas  an  unknown  number  of  Kuwaiti 
civilians  h$ve  reportedly  been  seized  and  re- 
moved to  unknown  locations  by  Iraqi  armed 
forces:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  that: 

1 .  The  Congress  applauds  and  expresses  the 
appreciation  of  the  nation  to: 

(a)  President  Bush,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
all  Americtn  armed  forces,  for  his  leadership 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(b)  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney, 
Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff  Colin  Powell 
and  Desert  Storm  Commander  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  for  their  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

(c)  All  of  the  American  forces  deployed  In 
the  Persiaa  Gulf  region  who  have  served  and 
succeeded  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  All  of  the  forces  from  our  coalition 
partners,  \^ho  served  with  distinction  and 
success. 

(e)  The  families  of  American  service  men 
and  women  participating  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  who  have  bravely  borne  the  burden  of 
separation  from  their  loved  ones,  and 
staunchly  supported  them  in  this  crisis. 

2.  The  Congress  notes  with  deep  sadness 
the  loss  of  life  on  all  sides  In  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  Con- 
gress particularly  salutes  those  brave  young 
American  men  and  women  who  have  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  their 
nation  and  In  the  cause  of  peace,  and  sends 
its  deepest  condolences  to  their  grieving 
families. 

3.  The  Congress  demands  from  Saddam 
Hussein: 

(a)  The  immediate  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  Iraq. 

(b)  A  complete  accounting  for  all  American 
and  coalition  forces  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion, or  otherwise  unaccounted  for. 

(c)  The  immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
lease and  return  to  their  homes  of  all  Ku- 
waiti citizens  being  held  by  Iraqi  forces. 

4.  The  Congress  urges  all  relevant  authori- 
ties to  seriously  examine  the  issue  of  pos- 
sible war  crimes  by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
other  Iraqi  military  leaders  and  forces,  and 
to  hold  Ira(|  responsible  In  principle  for  rep- 
arations ftor  the  Incredible  destruction 
caused  by  its  brutal  Invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kuwait. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  66— IM- 

PROVEMENTS    IN     LEGISLATIVE 
EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Lugar,  and  Mr.  McCa2<)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administr&tion: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"STANDING  COMMrTTEES 

"1.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  conunencement  of 
each  Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have 
the  power  So  act  until  their  successors  are 
appointed,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  ot  matters  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions 

"(a)(1)  Coaunittee  on  National  Prioritie*.  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget  (as  defined 
in  section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974)  and  all  other  matters  required  to 
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be  referred  to  committee  under  titles  in  and 
IV  of  that  Act,  and  messagfes,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  thereto. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty— 

"(A)  to  report  the  matters  required  to  be 
reported  by  committee  under  titles  m  and 
IV  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 

"(B)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  ef- 
fect on  budget  outlays  of  relevant  existing 
and  proposed  legislation  and  to  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies  to  the  Senate  on  a  re- 
curring basis; 

"(C)  to  request  and  evaluate  continuing 
studies  of  tax  expenditures,  to  devise  meth- 
ods of  coordinating  tax  expenditures,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  with  direct  budget  out- 
lays, and  to  report  the  results  of  such  studies 
to  the  Senate  on  a  recurring  basis;  and 

"(D)  to  review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
of  its  functions  and  duties. 

"(b)(1)  Committee  on  Acricultural  Policy, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Agricultural  economics  and  research. 

"2.  Agricultural  extension  services  and  ex- 
periment stations. 

"3.  Agricultural  production,  marketing, 
and  stabilization  of  prices. 

"4.  Agriculture  and  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

"5.  Animal  industry  and  diseases. 

"6.  Crop  insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

"7.  Farm  credit  and  farm  security. 

"8.  Food  from  fresh  waters. 

"9.  Inspection  of  livestock,  meat,  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

"10.  Pests  and  pesticides. 

"11.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural 
engineering. 

"12.  Rural  development,  rural  electrifica- 
tion, and  watersheds. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (b)(1),  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  (a). 

"(c)(1)  Committee  on  Defense  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities  pecu- 
liar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

"2.  Common  defense. 

"3.  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
generally. 

"4.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  including  administration,  sanita- 
tion, and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

"5.  Military  research  and  development. 

"6.  National  security  aspects  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy. 

"7.  Naval  petroleum  reserves,  except  those 
in  Alaska. 

"8.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  overseas  education 
of  civilian  and  military  dependents. 

"9.  Selective  Service  system. 

"10.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
conunittee    all    proposed    legislation,    mes- 


sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (c)(1),  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(d)(1)  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Coast  Guard. 

"2.  Coastal  zone  management. 

"3.  Communications. 

"4.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways, and  highway  safety. 

"5.  Inland  waterways,  except  construction. 

"6.  Interstate  commerce. 

"7.  Marine  and  ocean  navigation,  safety, 
and  transportation,  including  navigational 
aspects  of  deepwater  ports. 

"8.  Marine  fisheries. 

"9.  Merchant  marine  and  navigation. 

"10.  Nonmilitary  aeronautical  and  space 
sciences. 

"11.  Oceans,  weather,  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities. 

"12.  Regulation  of  consumer  products  and 
services,  including  testing  related  to  toxic 
substances,  other  than  pesticides. 

"13.  Regulation  of  interstate  common  car- 
riers, including  railroads,  buses,  trucks,  ves- 
sels, pipelines,  and  civil  aviation. 

"14.  Science,  engineering,  and  technology 
research  and  development  and  policy. 

"15.  Sports. 

"16.  Standards  and  measurement. 

"17.  Transportation. 

"18.  Transportation  and  commerce  aspects 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 

"19.  Regional  economic  development. 

"20.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try. 

"21.  Public  works,  bridges,  and  dams. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (dxl).  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(e)(1)  Committee  on  Economic  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Bonded  debt  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

"2.  Deposits  of  public  moneys. 

"3.  Revenue  measures  generally,  except  as 
provided  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

"4.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  insu- 
lar possessions. 

"5.  Banks,  banking,  and  financial  institu- 
tions. 

"6.  Deposit  insurance. 

"7.  Federal  monetary  policy,  including  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

"8.  Issuance  and  redemption  of  notes. 

"9.  Money  and  credit,  including  currency 
and  coinage. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (e)(1),  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 


"(fHl)   Committee   on   gaeip    PoUey,    to 

which  conunittee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  measa^es.  petiUona,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relatinK  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjecta: 

"1.  Coal  production,  distribution,  and  utili- 
zation. 

"2.  Energy  policy. 

"3.  Energy  regulation  and  conservation. 

"4.  Energy-related  aspects  of  deepwater 
ports. 

"5.  Energy  research  and  development. 

"6.  Elxtraction  of  minerals  from  oceans  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 

"7.  Hydroelectric  power,  irrigation,  and 
reclamation. 

"8.  Mining  education  and  research. 

"9.  Mining,  mineral  lands,  mining  claims, 
and  mineral  conservation. 

"10.  Naval  petroleum  reserves  in  Alaska. 

"U.  Nonmilitary  development  of  nuclear 
energy. 

"12.  Oil  and  gas  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

"13.  Solar  energy  systems. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (0(1),  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(g)(1)  Committee  on  rnrlronmrntil  P<ri- 
icy,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Air  pollution. 

"2.  Environmental  aspects  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands. 

"3.  Environmental  effects  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, other  than  pesticides. 

'4.  Environmental  policy. 

"5.  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"6.  Fisheries  and  wildlife. 

"7.  Flood  control  and  improvements  of  riv- 
ers and  harbors,  including  environmental  as- 
pects of  deepwater  ports. 

"8.  Noise  pollution. 

"9.  Nonmilitary  environmental  regulation 
and  control  of  nuclear  energy. 

"10.  Ocean  dumping. 

"11.  Solid  waste  disposal  and  recycling. 

"12.  Water  pollution. 

"13.  Water  resources. 

■14.  Forestry,  and  forest  reserves  and  wil- 
derness areas. 

"15.  National  parks,  recreation  areas,  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  historical  sites,  military 
parks  and  battlefields,  and  on  the  public  do- 
main, preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  interest. 

"16.  Public  lands  and  forests,  including 
farming  and  grazing  thereon,  and  mineral  ex- 
traction therefrom. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (gXD.  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(hXl)  Committee  on  ForeiCB  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 
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"2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

"3.  Diplomatic  service. 

"4.  Foreign  economic,  military,  technical. 
and  humanitarian  assistance. 

"S.  Foreign  loans. 

"6.  International  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

"7.  International  aspects  of  nuclear  en- 
tigy.  Including  nuclear  transfer  policy. 

"8.  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresaes. 

"9.  International  law  as  it  relates  to  for- 
eign policy. 

"10.  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  organizations  estab- 
lished primarily  for  International  monetary 
purposes. 

"11.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

"12.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  interests  abroad. 

"13.  Trusteeships  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding territorial  possessions  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

"H.  Oceans  and  international  environ- 
mental and  scientific  affairs  as  they  relate 
to  foreign  policy. 

"15.  Protection  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

"16.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

"17.  Treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

"18.  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  orga- 
nisations. 

"19.  World  Bank  group,  the  regional  devel- 
oiment  banks,  and  other  international, orga- 
nizations established  primarily  for  develop- 
ment assistance  programs. 

"20.  Foreign  trade  promotion,  export,  and 
export  controls. 

"21.  Interoceanlc  canals  generally,  unless 
otherwise  provided. 

"22.  Customs  and  ports  of  entry  and  deliv- 
ery. 

"23.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

"24.  Tariffs  and  import  quotas,  and  mat- 
ters related  thereto. 

"25.  Organization  and  management  of 
United  States  nuclear  export  policy. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (h)(1).  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subiiaragraph  (a). 

"(IKl)  Coamittoe  on  Governmental  Policy, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Archives  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"2.  Budget  and  accounting  measures,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

"3.  Census  and  collection  of  statistics,  in- 
cluding economic  and  social  statistics. 

"4.  Congressional  organizations,  except  for 
any  part  of  the  matter  that  amends  the  rules 
of  order  of  the  Senate. 

"5.  Federal  Civil  Service. 

"6.  Oovemment  information. 

"7.  Intergovernmental  relations. 

"8.  Municipal  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia. 

"9.  Organisation  and  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

"10.  Foetal  Service. 

"11.  Status  of  ofHcers  of  the  United  States, 
Inclndlng  their  classification,  compensation, 
and  benefltc 


me- 
prl- 


and 


"12.  Renegotiation  of  governmental  con- 
tracts. 

"13.  Public  buildings  and  improved  grounds 
of  the  United  States  generally.  Including 
Federal  buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  In  paragraph  (l)(l),  ex- 
cept aa  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

'°(j)(l)  Committee  on  Judicial  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
morials,  and  other  matters  relating 
marily  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

"2.    Bankruptcy,    mutiny,    espionage, 
counterfeiting. 

•■3.  Civil  liberties. 

"4.  Constitutional  amendments. 

"5.  Federal  courts  and  judges. 

•'6.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

"7.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

"8.  Interstate  compacts  generally. 

"9.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, generally. 

'"10.  Local  courts  in  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessione. 

••11.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

•'12.  National  penitentiaries. 
•13.  Patent  Office. 

•'14.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks. 

••15.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

••16.  Revisions  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

•'17.  State  and  territorial  boundary  lines. 

"■(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projecte,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (j)(l).  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(k)(l)  Committee  on  Social  Policy,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

•'1.  Measures  relating  to  education,  labor. 
health,  and  public  welfare. 

••2.  Arts  and  humanities. 

■'3.  Biomedical  research  and  development. 

"4.  Child  labor. 

•■5.  Domestic  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

■•6.  E^ual  employment  opportunity. 

"7.  Gellaudet  College.  Howard  University, 
and  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

•'8.  Handicapped  Individuals. 

"9.  Labor  standards. 

"10.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

"11.  Occupational  safety  and  health,  in- 
cluding the  welfare  of  miners. 

"12.  Private  pension  plans. 

"13.  Public  health. 

"14.  Railroad  retirement  program. 

"15.  Regulation  of  foreign  laborers. 

"16.  Student  loans. 

"17.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"18.  Pood  stamp  programs. 

"19.  Human  nutrition. 

"20.  School  nutrition  programs. 

"21.  Public  housing. 

•'22.  Nursing  homes  Including  construction. 
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"23.  Natlbnal  social  security. 

"24.  Public  health  programs,  including 
health  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specifled  in  paragraph  (k)(l).  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(1)(1)  Committee  on  Native  American  Pro- 
grams, to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  Native  Americans  generally,  and 
Native  American  Programs. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relatieg  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(1),  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(m)(l)  Committee  on  Senior  American 
Programa,  to  which  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing primarily  to  senior  Americans  generally, 
and  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relatiag  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (m)(l), 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"(n)(l)  Committee  on  Veteran  Ameritam 
Programa,  to  which  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  groposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing primarily  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"2.  Life  insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"3.  National  cemeteries. 

"4.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"5.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civilian 
life. 

"6.  Soldiers  and  sailors  civil  relief. 

"7.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

•'8.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

••9.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  edu- 
cation of  veterans. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relatiag  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subject^  specified  in  paragraph  (n)(l),  ex- 
cept as  proTlded  In  subparagraph  (a). 

"(o)(l)  Committee  on  Entrepreneurial 
American  Programs,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
such  comnttittee  which  relates  to  matters 
other  than  the  functions  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  standlBg  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  snbject  matter  extraneous  to  the 
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functions  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, be  considered  and  reported  by  such 
standing  committee  prior  to  its  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate;  and  likewise  measures 
reported  by  other  committees  directly  relat- 
ing- to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Entrepreneurial  American  Programs  for  its 
consideration  of  any  jxirtlons  of  the  measure 
dealing  with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, be  considered  and  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee prior  to  its  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"(3)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraphs  (o)(l) 
and  (o)(2),  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (a). 

"(p)(l)  Committee  on  Senate  Rules,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Administration  of  the  Senate  office 
buildings  and  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
including  the  assignment  of  office  space. 

"2.  Congressional  organization  relative  to 
rules  and  procedures,  and  Senate  rules  and 
regulations,  including  floor  and  gallery 
rules. 

"3.  Corrupt  practices. 

"4.  Credentials  and  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  contested  elections,  and 
acceptance  of  incompatible  offices. 

"5.  Federal  elections  generally,  including 
the  election  of  the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  members  of  Congress. 

"6.  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the 
printing  and  correction  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  well  as  those  matters  provided 
under  rule  XI. 

"7.  Meetings  of  the  Congress  and  attend- 
ance of  the  members. 

"8.  Payments  of  money  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  or  creating  a  charge 
upon  the  same  (except  that  any  resolution 
relating  to  substantive  matter  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  other  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  shall  first  be  referred  to  such 
committee). 

"9.  Presidential  succession. 

"10.  P*urchase  of  books  and  manuscripts 
and  erection  of  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
individuals. 

"11.  Senate  Library  and  statuary,  art,  and 
pictures  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate  office 
buildings. 

"12.  Services  to  the  Senate,  including  the 
Senate  restaurant. 

"13.  United  States  Capitol  and  congres- 
sional office  buildings,  the  Library  of  Con- 
grress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (and  the 
Incorporation  of  similar  institutions),  and 
the  Botanic  Gardens. 

"(2)  There  shall  also  be  referred  to  such 
committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  appropriation,  or  to  the 
rescission  of  the  appropriation,  of  revenue 
for  the  support  of  Government  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  relating  primarily  to 
the  subjects  specified  in  paragraph  (p)(l),  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (a). 

"2.  (a)  EUcept  as  otherwise  provided  by 
paragraph  4  of  this  rule,  the  Leadership  Com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Committee  on  National 
Priorities,  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  28 
Senators  nor  more  than  33  Senators. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 


standing  committees  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  the  number  of  Senators  set  forth 
in  the  following  table  on  the  line  on  which 
the  name  of  that  committee  appears: 

"LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  COMMTITEES 
"Committee:  Members 

Agricultural  Policy  17 

Defense  Policy  17 

Commercial  Policy  17 

Economic  Policy 17 

Energy  Policy  17 

Environmental  Policy  17 

Foreign  Policy 17 

Governmental  Policy 17 

Judicial  Policy  17 

Social  Policy  17 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
standing  committees  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  the  number  of  Senators  set  forth 
in  the  following  table  on  the  line  on  which 
the  name  of  that  committee  appears: 

•LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  COMMITTEES 

"Committee:  Members 

Native  American  Programs  ...  9 

Veteran  American  Programs  .  1 1 

Senior  American  PYograms  ...  19 
Entrepreneurial         American 

Programs  19 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 4  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
committees  and  standing  committees  shall 
consist  of  the  number  of  Senators  set  forth 
in  the  following  table  on  the  line  on  which 
the  name  of  that  committee  appears: 

■ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEES 

"Committee:  Members 

Senate  Rules 15 

Senate  Ethics  6 

Senate  Intelligence 15 

"3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  4.  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  each  Senator  shall  serve  on  no  more 
than  two  committees  listed  in  subparagraph 
2(b). 

"(2)  each  Senator  serving  as  either  a  chair- 
man or  a  ranking  member  of  any  committee 
listed  in  subparagraph  2(b)  shall  not  serve  on 
any  other  committee  listed  in  subparagraph 
2(b)  but  shall  serve  on  the  committee  listed 
in  subparagraph  2(a). 

"(3)  each  Senator  serving  as  either  a  chair- 
man or  a  ranking  member  of  any  committee 
listed  in  subparagraph  2(c)  shall  also  serve 
on  the  committee  listed  in  subparagraph 
2(a). 

"(4)  in  addition  to  those  Senators  serving 
on  the  committee  listed  in  subparagraph  2(a) 
by  virtue  of  their  serving  as  chairman  or 
ranking  member  of  a  committee  listed  in 
subparagraph  2(b),  not  more  than  5  Senators 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  to  serve  on  the  committee  listed 
in  subparagraph  2(a)  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  overall  balance  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  on  the  committee  the  same 
as  the  relative  balance  between  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  Senate. 

"(5)  service  by  a  Senator  on  any  committee 
listed  in  subparagraph  2(c)  shall  not  limit 
the  ability  of  such  Senator  to  serve  on  any 
other  committee  or  standing  committee. 

"(b)  By  agreement  entered  into  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
membership  of  one  or  more  standing  com- 


mittees may  be  incre«Med  t«mpor*rlly  trom 
time  to  time  by  such  number  or  numben  •• 
may  be  required  to  accord  to  the  majority 
party  a  majority  of  the  membenhlp  of  all 
standing  conunlttees.  Members  of  the  ma}or- 
ity  party  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose  may  serre  as  mem- 
bers of  three  standing  conunlttees  listed  In 
subparagraph  2(b).  No  such  temporary  In- 
crease in  the  membership  of  any  Standing 
conunittee  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
continued  in  effect  after  the  need  therefore 
has  ended.  No  standing  committee  Ruy  be 
increased  in  membership  under  this  subpara- 
graph by  more  than  two  members  in  excess 
of  the  number  prescribed  for  that  committee 
by  paragraph  2(b). 

"(c)  No  Senator  shall  serve  at  any  one  time 
as  chairman  of  more  than  one  subcommittee 
of  each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

"4.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  rule 
XXTV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
the  appointment  of  committees  or  standing 
committees  as  prescribed  by  this  title  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  each  Senator's  continuous 
service  in  the  Senate,  except  that  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
following  limitations: 

"(a)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  or  who 
were  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions may  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural Policy. 

"(b)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  or  who  were  serving  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  or  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Defense  Policy. 

"(c)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transinrtation  or 
who  were  serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy. 

"(d)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance or  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  may  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Policy. 

"(e)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Ein- 
ergy  and  Natural  Resources  or  who  were 
serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, may  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Energy  Policy. 

"(f)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  or  who  were 
serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Environmental  Policy. 

"(g)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  who  were  serving  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  ApproiH^iatlons  may  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Policy. 

"(h)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
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Mrylns  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment&l  Affairs  or  who  were  serving  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  or  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia  or  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions may  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Policy. 

"(1)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  who  were  serving  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Judicial  Policy. 

"(j)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  or  who  were 
serving  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, may  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Social  Policy. 

"(k)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  or  who  were  serv- 
ing on  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Senate  Pol- 
icy. 

"(1)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  may  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natfve  American  Programs. 

"(m)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veteran  Programs. 

"(n)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  may  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Senior  American  Programs. 

"(o)  Only  those  Senators  who  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title  were 
serving  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  may  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Senior  American  FYograms. 

"5.  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  shall  become 
the  Committee  on  Senate  Ethics,  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence  shall  become 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Oversight. 
However,  the  membership,  functions,  and  du- 
ties of  such  committees  shall  remain  un- 
changed.". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7  of  rule 
XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are 
repealed,  and  paragraphs  5  and  8  are  renum- 
bered as  paragraphs  "1"  and  "2."  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (b)  of  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XVn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  amended  by  striking  out  "(except  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)". 

Sec.  4.  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "(except  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations)"  in  each  instance  where 
It  appears, 

(b)  by  striking  out  "(except  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget)"  In  each  instance  where  it  appears, 
and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"(except  the  Committee  on  National  Prior- 
Itiea)". 

(c)  by  striking  out  "The  prohibition  con- 
tained In  the  in-ecedlng  sentence  shall  not 


apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget."  in  subpara- 
graph 5(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
prohibition  contained  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
National  Priorities.", 

(d)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph l(Kb),  and 

(e)  by  striking  out  "(except  those  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)"  in  subpara- 
graph U(b). 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
Congress  following  the  date  of  enactment. 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  with  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Lugar, 
and  Mr.  McCain  in  reintroducing  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  congressional 
reform.  This  legislation  is  identical  to 
Senate  Resolution  131.  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  101st  Congress  and  Sen- 
ate Resolution  260,  which  was  intro- 
duced In  the  100th  Congress. 

I  believe  comprehensive  reform  is 
vital  to  the  effective  deliberations  of 
this  body.  If  Congress  hopes  to  function 
effectively  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, institutional  reform  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Unlike  the  executive  branch, 
which  acts  on  the  authority  of  the 
President,  Congress  can  only  act 
through  consensus.  Finding  consensus 
among  535  people  is  never  an  easy  un- 
dertaking. The  process  used  to  achieve 
consenBus  should  not  make  the  task 
more  difficult. 

The  Senate  must,  of  course,  have 
rules  and  procedures.  Without  struc- 
ture, orderly  deliberations  would  be 
impossible.  However,  if  those  rules  ig- 
nore the  need  for  efficient  action,  the 
Senate  will  be  largely  limited  to  a  role 
of  reacting  to  administration  policy 
initiatives  rather  than  fulfilling  our 
constiCutional  obligation,  which  is  set- 
ting policy.  That  is  the  primary  reason 
I  believe  reform  is  not  only  necessary 
but  imperative. 

The  task  is  not  impossible.  Given  a 
workable  legislative  format.  100  Sen- 
ators can  participate  in  making  policy. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  there  is 
no  conceivable  format  under  which  100 
Senators  can  lead  in  making  policy. 
Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  under 
existing  rules  and  procedures. 

All  of  us  may  have  been  created 
equal,  but  all  U.S.  Senators  cannot 
hold  equal  power.  We  elect  leaders- 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers—but some  of  us  don't  want  to  let 
them  lead. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  Senate 
has  a  long  tradition  of  affording  proce- 
dural protections  to  all  Members.  That 
practice,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
serves  to  distinguish  the  Senate  from 
other  legislative  bodies.  As  a  member 
of  a  minority  party,  I  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  such  protections.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  accommodating  di- 
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vergent  views  and  acconunodating  dila- 
tory intent. 

In  post-Watergate  reform  days,  when 
this  balance  was  lost,  the  Senate— tra- 
dition notwithstanding — usually  acted 
to  assert  Itself  on  the  side  of  legislative 
efficiency.  Even  the  most  sacred  of  tra- 
ditional Senate  protections— the  fili- 
buster—was modified  in  the  name  of  ef- 
ficiency in  1975,  when  the  vote  required 
to  invoke  cloture  was  reduced  from 
two-third$  to  three-fifths. 

Today,  we  face  a  legislative  crisis 
much  more  serious  than  the  one  that 
precipitated  the  modification  of  clo- 
ture. Put  simply.  Congress  is  losing  its 
ability  to  make  policy.  That  failure 
does  not  mean  that  Government  pol- 
icymaking will  cease.  As  long  aus  we 
have  an  eKecutive  branch  we  will  have 
national  policies.  The  Pentagon,  for  ex- 
ample, is  fully  capable  of  formulating 
and  implernenting  national  defense  pol- 
icy. Our  failure  to  act  simply  means 
Congress  will  neither  prescribe  nor 
oversee  aovemment  policies.  That,  I 
suggest,  has  begun  to  happen. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  begin 
reasserting  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tives in  tie  area  of  policy  formulation 
and  oversight.  That,  I  believe,  can  only 
happen  if  -we  are  willing  to  modify  our 
framework  of  procedures  and  practices 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  delib- 
erative process.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  fur- 
thering that  objective  that  we  are  in- 
troducing this  legislation. 

Our  measure  attempts  to  improve 
legislative  efficiency  by,  first,  vesting 
responsibility  for  setting  policy  prior- 
ities witU  a  leadership  committee. 
Those  who  serve  as  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing members  of  legislative  committees 
will  serve  on  the  Leadership  Commit- 
tee. They  will  assume  the  duties  and 
functions  currently  performed  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  Bu(iget  Committee,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  produces  and  enforces 
the  congressional  budget  resolution, 
has  de  facto  control  over  setting  policy 
priorities  for  the  Senate.  This  task  is 
the  proper  province  of  the  Senate  lead- 
ership. For  that  reason  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  Budget  Committee  and  vest- 
ed its  duties  with  the  Leadership  Com- 
mittee. 

Significant  bipartisan  support  for 
structural  changes  of  this  general  na- 
ture has  been  expressed  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  for  a  number  of  years.  For 
example,  in  testimony  before  the 
Quayle  Commission,  Senator  Hatfield 
said  he  felt  the  Budget  Committee 
should  be  composed  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  authorizing  committees. 

Senator  Btevens,  also  addressing  the 
Quayle  Commission,  voiced  support  for 
combining  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions process  as  well  as  the  authorizing 
and  appropriating  processes. 

Consoli(l|ition  also  was  supported  by 
Senator  NUNn  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
bined Budget/ Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  enhanced  authority  to  enforce 
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committee  decisions  once  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate.  Howard  Baker  indicated 
that,  althougrh  he  no  longer  favored 
eliminatingr  authorizing  committees 
and  assigning  their  duties  to  a  "super 
appropriations  committee,"  he  had 
considered  the  possibility  of  providing 
for  authorizations  and  appropriations 
in  the  same  bill. 

While  I  would  not  propose  to  suggest 
that  all  those  who  voiced  opinions 
about  the  need  for  procedural  reform 
would  support  the  Kassebaum-Inouye 
approach,  I  believe  they  would  find 
much  to  recommend  it.  Our  proposal 
follows  the  suggested  general  direction 
of  their  recommendations.  In  doing  so. 
it  recognizes  what  I  believe  was  strong- 
ly alluded  to  in  much  of  their  testi- 
mony: that  congressional  efficiency 
cannot  be  significantly  improved  with- 
out an  increase  in  the  centralization  of 
power  in  Congress. 

Enactment  of  the  reforms  we  are  pro- 
posing would  provide  Congress  with  an 
opportunity  to  regain  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  formulation  of  national 
policy.  It  would  also  provide  a  real  op- 
portunity for  making  the  fiscal  policy 
deliberations  of  the  102d  Congress  a 
meaningful  exercise.  We  could,  once 
again,  actually  make  decisions  of  sub- 
stance on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
description  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Kassebaum-Inouye  resolution  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Committee  and  Procedural  Reform 

PURPOSE 

To  revise  Senate  committee  structure  to 
increase  the  Influence  of  the  leadership  of 
standing  committees  in  setting  overall  na- 
tional priorities  and  to  consolidate  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  responsibilities  within 
individual  legislative  committees. 

Restructured  legislative  committees, 
known  as  policy  committees  and  program 
committees,  will  be  responsible  for  imple- 
menting policy  priorities,  as  determined  by  a 
Leadership  Committee,  through  legislative 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

LEADERSHn>  COMMnTEE 

The  Committee  on  National  Priorities 
The  Committee  on  National  Priorities  will 
establish  overall  policy  direction  for  the 
Senate  by  setting  spending  priorities  for  leg- 
islative committees  through  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  Budget  Act  and  its  responsibility 
for  reporting  and  enforcing  annual  budget 
resolutions. 

Those  who  chair  or  serve  as  ranking  mem- 
bers Of  legislative  committees  will  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  National  Priorities  and 
will,  therefore,  have  direct  Influence  over 
formulation  of  policy  priorities  and  spending 
levels  for  the  Senate  legislative  agenda. 
Broad  policy  decisions  will  flow  from  the 
leadership  level  to  the  legislative  level  where 
such  decisions  will  be  transformed  into  legis- 
lative programs. 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMTTTEES 

Legislative  Committees  would  be  of  two 
types:  Legislative  Policy  Committees  and 
Legislative  Program  Committees. 

Legislative  policy  committees 

Legislative  policy  committees  will  have 
legislative,  oversight,  and  appropriations  re- 
sponsibilities for  substantive  areas  of  na- 
tional policy  and  for  national  programs  of 
Importance  to  the  Senate.  These  committees 
will  perform  both  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation functions  for  programs  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Their  exercise  of  the  ap- 
propriation function,  however,  must  conform 
to  the  national  policy  decisions  of  the  Lead- 
ership Committee.  Legislative  policy  com- 
mittees are: 

Committee  on  Agricultural  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural Policy  would  Include  all  existing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, except  those  relating  to  nutrition 
and  forest  lands. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  current  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Commercial  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Policy  would  include  all  existing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  except 
those  relating  to  interoceanic  canals  gen- 
erally, plus  responsibility  for  highway  pro- 
grams and  for  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Defense  Policy 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
fense Policy  would  Include  all  existing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Sub- 
committees on  Defense  and  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Committee  on  Economic  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy  would  include  all  areas  relat- 
ing to  revenue  and  bonded  debt  currently 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  all  areas  relating  to  banking, 
monetary  policy,  coinage,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  currently  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  Conrmiittee  on  the  Budget. 

Committee  on  Energy  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Eln- 
ergy  Policy  would  Include  all  current  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  except  those  relating  to 
national  parks,  wilderness  lands,  historical 
lands  In  general,  public  lands,  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States, 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 


and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Committee  on  Environmental  Pollcj 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  would  include  current 
Committee  on  the  Environment  areas  of  ju- 
risdiction except  those  relating  to  highways. 
public  buildings,  public  works,  and  regional 
economic  development.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  responsibility  for  forest 
lands,  public  lands,  national  parks,  and  his- 
torical and  scenic  areas. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment  and  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Policy  would  include  all  current  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  plus  responsibility  for  foreign 
trade,  including  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
export  promotion  and  export  controls,  inter- 
oceanic canals,  territorial  possessions  and 
trusteeships  of  the  United  States,  and  U.S. 
nuclear  export  policy. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Policy  would  include  all  areas 
currently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  plus  respon- 
sibility for  renegotiation  of  government  con- 
tracts, public  buildings,  and  improved 
grounds  of  the  United  States. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  Include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  plus 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Committee  on  Judicial  Policy 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
cial Policy  would  Include  all  current  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conunerce,  State,  Justice,  and 
Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Committee  on  Social  Policy 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  So- 
cial Policy  would  include  all  current  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  except  the  discretionary 
spending  programs  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  plus  responsibility  for  nutrition 
programs  generally,  including  school  nutri- 
tion and  food  stamp  programs,  public  and 
private  housing,  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement,  and  health  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee would  include  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Apt»x}pria- 
tions. 

Legislative  program  committees 
Legislative  program  committees  will  have 
legislative,  oversight,  and  appropriations  re- 
sponsibilities for  specific  program  areas  of 
national  concern.  These  committees  will  per- 
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form  both  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tlona  functions  for  programs  within  their  ju- 
risdiction. Their  exercise  of  the  appropria- 
tion function,  however,  must  conform  to  the 
national  program  decisions  of  the  Leadership 
Committee.  Legislative  program  committees 
are: 

Committee  on  Native  American  Programs 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tive American  Programs  would  include  all 
existing  responsibilities  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  The  committee 
would  become  a  standing  committee. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
Committee  on  Veteran  American  Programs 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tive American  Programs  would  include  all 
existing  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

Committee  on  Senior  American  Programs 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Sen- 
ior American  Programs  would  include  all  ex- 
isting responsibilities  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  plus  legislative  responsibil- 
ity for  all  discretionary  spending  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  commit- 
tee would  become  a  standing  committee. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Committee  on  Entrepreneurial  American 
Programs 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
trepreneurial American  Programs  would  in- 
clude all  existing  responsibilities  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  all  current  members  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Small  Business. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEES 

Administrative  committees  have  basically 
nonlegislative  functions.  The  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  administrative  commit- 
tees would  not  serve  on  the  leadership  com- 
mittee— unless  such  service  should  happen  to 
be  as  an  at-large  member. 

Conwnittee  on  Senate  Rules 

Serves  the  same  function  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  mem- 
bers drawn  fWim  that  committee. 

Committee  on  Senate  Ethics 

Serves  the  same  function  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  with  members  drawn  from 
that  conunittee. 

Committee  on  Intelligence 
Serves  the  same  function  as  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Intelligence,   with   members   drawn 
trom  that  committee. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Chairman  and  ranking-member  status 
would  be  based  on  seniority,  as  would  the  in- 
tegration of  the  entire  membership  of  each 
new  committee.  Those  selected  to  chair  leg- 
islative committees  would,  consistent  with 
provisions  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  allo>.ving 
for  election  of  conunittee  chairmen,  be  the 
senior-ranking  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  merged  committees  and  sub- 
committees forming  each  new  committee. 

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Leadership  Committee 
All  chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  leg- 
ialatlve  policy  committees  and   legislative 
program  committees  would  automatically  be 


accorded  membership  on  the  leadership  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  a  specified  number  of 
members  of  the  Senate  at  large  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  to  bring  party  bal- 
ance on  the  committee  to  correspond  with 
party  balance  In  the  Senate. 

Legislative  policy  committees 
Committee  assignments  would  be  based  on 
prior  oommittee  service  with  members  al- 
lowed to  select  the  committees  on  which 
they  desire  to  serve,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions below  and  to  the  maximum  committee 
membership  limitation  (17  members  for  each 
legislative  policy  committee). 

Legislative  program  committees 
Committee  assignments  would  be  based  on 
prior  committee  service  with  the  member- 
ship of  predecessor  committees  transferring 
in  total  to  each  new  legislative  program 
committee. 

.Administrative  committees 
Comrtiittee  assignments  would  be  based  on 
prior  committee  service  with  the  member- 
ship of  predecessor  committees  transferring 
in  total  to  each  new  legislative  program 
committee. 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP  LIMITATIONS 

Members  could  serve  on  no  more  than  two 
legislative  policy  committees.  Service  on  ei- 
ther a  legislative  program  committee  or  an 
administrative  committee  would  not  limit  a 
members  ability  to  serve  on  any  other  com- 
mittee. 

.Any  member  who  either  chairs  or  serves  as 
the  ranking  member  of  a  legislative  policy 
committee  will  not  serve  on  another  legisla- 
tive policy  committee,  although  they  may 
serve  oe  legislative  program  committees  or 
administrative  committees  without  restric- 
tion.* 
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Resolved.  That  Harold  H.  Brayman  is  here- 
by Commended  for  his  faithful  and  exem- 
plary service  to  his  country  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  67— COM- 
MENDING HAROLD  H.  BRAYMAN 
FOR  HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
MO\-NIHAN,  IVIr.  Symms,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  SIMPSON,  and  Mr.  GORTON)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  67 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  served  the  Sen- 
ate a.i  a  member  of  the  staff  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  and  the  staff  of 
former  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  for  nearly  22 
years; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  served  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  from  1970 
through  1986; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  served  as  the  assist- 
ant staff  director  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  from  1981  through 
1986; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  served  as  special 
advisor  to  the  Ranking  Republican  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  from  1986 
through  1991; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leading  expert  in  federal  water 
resources  and  public  infrastructure  policies; 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  carried  out  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  the  highest 
degree  of  professional  integrity  and  dedica- 
tion to  service;  and 

Whereas  Hal  Brayman  has  earned  the  Sen- 
ate's affection  and  esteem:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  68— MAKING 
MmORlTY  PARTY  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ETHICS 

Mr.  DCa^E  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  68 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  for  the  minority  party 
consist  of  Messrs.  Rudman,  Lott,  and  Gor- 
ton to  serve  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  69— ESTAB- 
LISHING A  TRIBUNAL  TO  AD- 
DRESS WAR  CRIMES  COMMITTED 
BY  IRAQ 

Mr.  McCain  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the ' 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  69 

Whereas  the  military  forces  of  Iraq  in  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  deliberately 
undertook  to  make  hostile  use  of  the  envi- 
ronment by  releasing  millions  of  gallons  of 
oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf; 

Whereas  the  military  forces  of  Iraq  in  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  undertook  to 
destroy  the  oil  production  Infrastructure  of 
Kuwait,  thereby  causing  incalculable  dam- 
age to  the  regional  environment; 

Whereas  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  sigrnators  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Mili- 
tary or  Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environ- 
mental Modification  Techniques,  signed  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May  18,  1977; 

Whereas  Article  I  of  the  Convention  reads: 

"Each  Stite  Party  to  this  Convention  un- 
dertakes not  to  engage  in  military  or  any 
other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques  having  widespread,  long- 
lasting  or  severe  effects  as  the  means  of  de- 
struction, damage  or  Injury  to  any  other 
State  Party." 

Whereas  tihe  military  forces  of  Iraq  in  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  grossly  vio- 
lated the  IV  Geneva  Convention  governing 
the  treatment  of  civilian  populations  In  oc- 
cupied territories  by  the  forces  In  occupa- 
tion. 

Whereas  the  military  forces  of  Iraq,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  of 
Iraq,  grossly  violated  the  rn  Geneva  Conven- 
tion governing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war:  Now,  tHerefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that:  the  political  and  military  leadership  of 
Iraq  are  guilty  of  grave  violations  of  inter- 
national la*  and  crimes  against  humanity 
and  that  the  President  should  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  other  foreign  govern- 
ments allied  with  the  United  States  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait, for  tbe  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal  with  jurisdiction  to  judge 
the  political  and  military  leaders  of  Iraq,  in- 
cluding and  most  importantly  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, as  war  criminals,  for  their  repeated  vio- 
lations of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
ventions an4  the  Convention  on  the  Prohlbi- 
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tlon  of  Military  or  Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of 
Environmental  Modification  Techniques. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
I*resldent. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Senate  resolution 
that  asks  the  President  to  negotiate 
with  the  governments  of  the  United 
States"  allies  In  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait to  establish  an  international  tri- 
bunal to  judge  and  punish  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  the  political  and  military 
leadership  of  Iraq  as  war  criminals. 

Now  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  have  so 
thoroughly  defeated  the  Iraqi  military 
in  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  operations, 
the  allied  coalition  have  enforced  near- 
ly all  of  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  relevant  to 
the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Kuwait. 
One  provision  of  the  last  resolution, 
678,  remains  to  be  fully  enforced.  In  ad- 
dition to  authorizing  the  use  of  force  to 
eject  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  Resolu- 
tion 678  also  calls  on  the  allied  coali- 
tion to  restore  "international  peace 
and  security"  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  endur- 
ing peace  and  security  in  the  region 
cannot  be  ensured  until  the  political 
and  military  leaders  of  Iraq  are  ex- 
posed and  punished  for  their  crimes 
against  humanity.  Without  a  clear  in- 
dication that  the  international  com- 
munity under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  enforce  inter- 
national laws,  the  Middle  East,  and  in- 
deed, much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
remain  areas  of  instability  and  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  has  brought 
freedom  to  Kuwait.  Now,  it  is  our 
responsbility,  and  that  of  our  allies  to 
bring  justice  to  the  region. 

The  military  forces  of  Iraq,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  political 
leadership  of  Iraq  committed  grave  vio- 
lations of  the  Third  Geneva  Convention 
governing  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  when  they  grossly  mistreated  al- 
lied pilots  shot  down  over  Iraq. 

The  military  forces  of  Iraq,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  political 
leadership  of  Iraq  committed  grave  vio- 
lations of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion governing  the  treatment  of  civil- 
ian populations  in  occupied  territories 
by  the  forces  of  occupation  when  they 
pillaged,  sabotaged,  raped,  tortured, 
and  slaughtered  their  way  through  7 
months  of  occupation. 

The  military  forces  of  Iraq,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  political 
leadership  of  Iraq  committed  grave  vio- 
lations of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohi- 
bition of  Military  or  Any  Other  Hostile 
Use  of  Environmental  Modification 
Techniques,  signed  by  Iraq  in  1977, 
when  they  dumped  millions  of  gallons 
of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  destroyed 
the  entire  oil  production  infrastructure 
of  Kuwait,  deliberately  causing  incal- 


culable harm  to  the  regional  environ- 
ment for  many  years  to  come. 

The  military  forces  of  Iraq,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  political 
leadership  in  Iraq,  conunitted  grave 
violations  of  article  23  of  the  Hague 
Convention  when  they  repeatedly  fired 
Scud  missiles  at  the  civilian  popu- 
lations of  a  nonbelligerant,  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  peace  and  security  in 
any  region  of  the  world  rests  primarily 
on  respect  for  international  law.  The 
leadership  of  Iraq,  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, his  loyal  coterie  of  political  en- 
forcers, and  the  commanders  of  his 
military  hold  international  law  in  con- 
tempt. There  will  be  no  peace,  no  secu- 
rity in  the  Persian  Gulf  until  these 
criminals  learn  to  respect  the  laws  gov- 
erning relations  between  nations,  and 
until  all  the  peoples  of  the  region  ob- 
serve firsthand  America's  devotion  to 
justice  and  human  rights. 

I  understand  that  there  is  existing 
legislation  that  calls  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Iraqi  war  criminals  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  tribu- 
nal charged  with  that  responsibility. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  existing  proposals  cites  Iraqi  envi- 
ronmental terrorism  as  a  war  crime 
nor  calls  for  punishment  of  that  of- 
fense. Therefore,  I  encourage  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  70— REL- 
ATIVE TO  LIMITS  ON  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  SANFORD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Res.  70 

Resolved.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution— 

tl)  the  term  "authorized  committee" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  a 
political  committee  that  is  authorized  in 
writing  by  the  candidate  to  accept  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  to  further  the  election  of  the  can- 
didate; 

(2)  the  term  "candidate"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  is  seeking  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  and  such  an  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  if  the  individual  meets  the 
criteria  stated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
section  301(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(2)); 

(3)  the  term  "election  cycle"  means,  with 
respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
last  previous  general  election  for  such  office 
or  seat  that  the  candidate  seeks  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  next  election;  or 

(B)  for  all  other  persons,  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  election; 

(4)  the  term  "general  election"  means  an 
election  that  will  directly  result  in  the  elec- 


tion of  a  person  to  the  ofDce  of  United  States 
Senator,  but  does  not  Include  an  open  jiri- 
mary  election; 

(5)  the  term  "immediate  family"  means  a 
candidate's  spouse,  and  any  child,  stepchild, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother. 
sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  person,  and  any  child, 
stepchild,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half- 
brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  can- 
didate's spouse  and  the  sjwuse  of  any  such 
person; 

(6)  the  term  "primary  election",  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat, 
means  an  election  that  may  result  In  the  se- 
lection of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  on  the 
ballot  in  a  general  election; 

(7)  the  term  "primary  election  period", 
with  respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate 
seat,  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day 
following  the  date  of  the  last  Senate  election 
for  that  seat  and  ending  on  the  first  of— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  seat  following  the  last  Senate  elec- 
tion for  that  seat;  or 

(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  election  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election; 

(8)  the  term  "runoff  election",  with  respect 
to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat,  means  an 
election  held  after  a  primary  election  for 
that  seat,  prescribed  by  State  law  as  the 
means  for  deciding  which  candidate  shall  be 
certified  as  nominee  for  the  Senate; 

(9)  the  term  "runoff  election  period",  with 
respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat, 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  primary  election 
for  that  seat  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
runoff  election  for  that  seat; 

(10)  the  term  "voting  age  population" 
means  the  resident  population,  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  (Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(e)); 

(11)  the  term  "Independent  expenditure" 
does  not  include  an  expenditure  made  by  a 
separate,  segregated  fund  or  any  other  politi- 
cal committee  If  such  fund  or  committee  is 
established,  administered,  controlled,  or  fi- 
nancially supported  directly  or  indirectly  by 
a  connected  organization  which  is  required 
to  register,  or  pays  for  the  services  of  a  per- 
son who  is  required  to  register,  under  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267).  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  connected  organization: 
and 

(12)  unless  otherwise  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion, terms  used  In  this  resolution  that  are 
defined  in  section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  have  the 
meanings  stated  in  section  301  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

SEC.  2.  LDOTA'nONS  ON  EXPENDrTURE& 

(a)  Personal  Funds.— No  candidate  shall— 

(1)  make  expenditures  from  the  personal 
funds  of  the  candidate  or  the  funds  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  immediate  family  of  the  can- 
didate; or 

(2)  incur  personal  debt,  in  excess  of  SSO.OOO 
in  connection  with  the  candidate's  campaign 
for  the  Senate  during  an  election  cycle. 

(b)  General  Elections.— (l)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  no  candidate  may  make  ex- 
penditures for  a  general  election  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of— 

(A)  $5,500,000;  or 

(B)  the  greater  of— 
(i)S9S0.000;or 

(ii)  S400.000  plus  40  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  4.000.000  or  less,  plus 
25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation over  4,000,000. 
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(2)  In  a  Stete  with  only  1  transmitter  for  a 
commercial  Very  HIgrh  Frequency  television 
station  licensed  to  operate  in  that  State,  a 
candidate  may  make  expenditures  for  a  gen- 
eral election  in  the  amount  of  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  SS.SOO.OOO:  or 

(B)  the  greater  of— 

(11)  S400.000  plus  56  cento  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  4,000,000  or  less,  plus 
40  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation over  4.000.000. 

(c)  Primary  Elections.— No  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  for  a  primary  election  in 
excess  of  67  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Runoff  Elections.— No  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  for  a  runoff  election  in 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  for  the  gen- 
eral election  determined  under  subsection 
(b). 

(e)  Increases  in  Limitation  Based  on  In- 
creases IN  Price  Index.— (D  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  shall  compute 
increases  in  the  amounts  stated  in  sub- 
section (b)  based  on  the  increase  in  the  price 
index  determined  under  section  315(c)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(c)).  except  that  for  purposes  of 
determining  such  increases,  the  base  period 
shall  be  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  elec- 
tion after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  on  publication  of  such  increases  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
the  amount  stated  in  subsections  (b).  (o.  and 
(d)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

(f)  Compliance  Funds.— <1)  The  limitation 
stated  in  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  ex- 
penditures by  a  candidate  or  a  candidate's 
authorized  convmittees  from  a  compliance 
fund  established  to  defray  the  costs  of  legal 
and  accounting  services  provided  solely  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  if— 

(A)  the  compliance  fund  contains  only  con- 
tributions (including  contributions  recieved 
in  excess  of  any  amount  necessary  to  defray 
qualified  campaign  expenditures  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  439a))  received  in  accord- 
ance with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and 
reporting  requlremento  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  this  resolu- 
tion: 

(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  to  and  ex- 
penditures from  the  compliance  fund  do  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b);  and 

(C)  no  transfers  are  made  from  the  compli- 
ance fund  to  any  other  accounts  of  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees. 

(2)  If,  after  a  general  election,  a  candidate 
determines  that  the  costo  of  necessary  and 
continuing  legal  and  accounting  services  re- 
quire contributions  to  and  expenditures  from 
a  compliance  fund  in  excess  of  the  limitation 
stated  in  paragraph  (1),  the  candidate  may 
petition  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration for  a  waiver  of  such  limitation  up 
to  any  additional  amount  that  the  Commit- 
tee may  authorize. 

(3)  Any  money  remaining  in  a  compliance 
ftand  when  a  candidate  decides  to  terminate 
or  dissolve  the  compliance  fund  shall  be— 

(A)  contributed  to  the  United  Stotes  Treas- 
ury to  reduce  the  budget  deficit;  or 

(B)  transferred  to  a  compliance  fund  of  a 
subsequent  campaign  of  that  candidate. 

(g)  Increases  in  Limitations  to  Match 
Independent  Expenditures  in  Elections.- 


(1)  If,  during  a  primary  election  period,  run- 
off election  period,  or  a  general  election, 
independent  expenditures  aggregating  more 
than  SIO.OOO  are  made  or  obligated  to  be 
made  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  or  for  the 
opponent  of  a  candidate,  the  limitations 
stated  in  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d).  as  they 
apply  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  increased  for  that  primary,  runoff,  or  gen- 
eral election  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  of  such  independent  expenditures 
made  in  excess  of  110,000  during  the  primary 
election  period,  the  runoff  election  period,  or 
the  general  election. 

(2)  Not  later  than  24  hours  after  a  person 
makes,  obligates  to  make,  or  authorizes 
independent  expenditures  in  excess  of  $500 
(without  regard  to  previously  reported  ex- 
penditures), such  person  shall  submit  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  such  expenditures  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  the  cam- 
paign committee  of  the  opposing  candidate. 

SEC.    3.     EXPENDITURES    BY    PERSO.NS    OTHER 
THAN  A  CANDIDATE. 

(a)  Expenditures  Which  Are  Not  L\de- 
PENDENT— A  candidate  who.  directly  or 
through  an  authorized  committee,  cooper- 
ates or  consults  with  any  person  in  the  mak- 
ing of  an  expenditure  toward  the  advocacy  of 
the  election  of  the  candidate  or  the  defeat  of 
the  candidate's  opponent,  shall,  before  pro- 
viding such  cooperation  or  consultation— 

(1>  obtain  the  agreement  of  such  person  to 
report  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
candidate's  principal  campaign  committee: 
and 

(2)  instruct  the  treasurer  of  the  principal 
campaign  committee  to  report  such  expendi- 
ture, on  rejKirta  required  to  be  filed  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
as  a  contribution  to  and  an  expenditure 
against  the  prescribed  limits  by  the  Can- 
dida t£. 

(b)  Lndividual  ExPENDrruRES.— (1)  The 
Senate  finds  that  as  there  are  no  limitations 
on  tlie  amount  an  independent  and  unrelated 
individual  or  organization  may  expend  on  be- 
half of.  or  in  opposition  to,  any  candidate,  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  have  timely  pub- 
lic information  of  such  expenditures. 

(2)  A  person  shall,  within  24  hours  of  mak- 
ing, obligating  to  make,  or  authorizing  an 
independent  expenditure,  report  such  ex- 
penditure with  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission and  the  campaign  committee  of  the 
opposing  candidate. 

SEC.  4.  CODE  OF  CAMPAIGN  CONDUCT. 

(a)  Proposal.— The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  shall  study  and.  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  introduce  a  resolution 
proposing  the  adoption  of  a  Code  of  Cam- 
paign Conduct. 

(b)  Topics  To  Be  Addressed.— In  addition 
to  otber  topics  that  the  Committee  considers 
to  be  appropriate,  the  Code  of  Campaign  Con- 
duct proposed  by  the  Committee  shall 
consider — 

(1)  prohibition  on  the  use  of  a  negative  ad- 
vertisement that  is  essentially  untrue;  and 

(2)  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  statements  or 
advertising  that  is  reasonably  calculated  to 
exacerbate  racial  strife  or  to  appeal  to  nega- 
tive irejudices  related  to  racial  differences. 

(c)  Amendment  of  Code  of  Campaign  Con- 
duct.—After  a  Code  of  Campaign  Conduct  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee oc  Rules  and  Administration  may  pro- 
pose, by  introduction  of  a  resolution,  addi- 
tional standards  of  ethical  conduct  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  shall  apply  to  Senate 
elections  following  the  date  of  adoption  of 
the  raBolutlon. 
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SEC.  5.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— An  allegation  of  violation 
of  section  2,  3,  or  4  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  for  In- 
vestigation and  finding,  which  finding  shall 
stand  unless  overruled  or  amended  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  not  less  than  30  calendar  days 
after  tht  making  of  the  finding,  and  which 
finding  «hall  Include  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

(1)  That,  as  a  minimum,  the  appropriate 
party  conference  be  required  to  deny  the 
Senator  recognition  of  seniority  for  seat  as- 
signment, and  to  place,  for  the  duration  of 
the  term,  the  Senator  in  last  place  in  senior- 
ity or  any  Senate  committee  to  which  the 
Senator  Is  assigned. 

(2)  That  a  Senator  be  placed  last  on  the  se- 
niority list  for  office  space  assignment  and 
be  declared  ineligible  for  appointment  to 
preside  over  the  Senate  or  participate  on  cer- 
emonial or  representative  committees. 

(3)  That  a  Senator  be  censured. 

(4)  That  an  incumbent  Senator  be  expelled 
or  a  Senator-elect  not  be  seated. 

(b)  NONINCUMBENT     CANDIDATES.— (1)    This 

resolution  is  intended  to  govern  the  election 
campaigns  of  nonincumbents  as  well  as  those 
of  incumbents  in  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  en- 
forced against  a  nonincumbent  upon  the 
nonlncumbent's  election  to  the  Senate. 

(2)  Tha  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  a  nonincumbent 
candidate  not  later  than  5  days  after  receipt 
of  any  fljing  by  the  candidate  made  with  the 
Secretary  under  302(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  432(g)(2)). 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  COMMirrEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTION  FOR  1991  AND  1992 


pMITH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  15 

Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
CocHRAS)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  authorizing 
biennial  expenditures  by  committees  of 
the  Senate,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     .  STATE  EQUriY. 

(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  the  equitable  distribution  of  fed- 
eral funds  among  States  is  an  important 
public  policy  consideration; 

(2)  that  the  Senate  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  consider  legislation  with  inad- 
equate information  about  the  fiscal  impact 
of  that  legislation  on  the  various  States;  and 

(3)  that  a  State-by-State  breakdown  of  the 
disposition  of  funds  under  pending  authoriza- 
tion would  greatly  assist  the  Senate  in  the 
performance  of  ite  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. 

(b)  It  13  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
committee  reporting  legislation  making  an 
authorization  or  reauthorization  of  any  pro- 
gram where  funds  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  for  distribution  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  make  available  to  the  Senate 
an  enumeration  of  funds  received  by  each 
State  un(ler  such  program  in  the  most  recent 
available  fiscal  year  or.  in  the  case  of  a  new 
program  And  where  practicable,  an  enumera- 
tion of  f»nd8  which  would  be  available  to 
each  State  under  such  program.  It  is  further 
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the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  request  and  evalu- 
ate an  enumeration  from  each  department  or 
agency  administering  or  proposed  to  admin- 
ister any  such  program  and  that,  whenever 
practicable,  such  evaluation  of  an  enumera- 
tion shall  be  included  in  the  report  accom- 
panying such  legislation. 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  16 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  LOTT,  and  Mr.  Coats)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
62)  supra,  as  follows: 

(a)  On  page  16,  line  15.  strike  '•$2,774.  561" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "12,429.561". 

(b)  On  page  16.  line  25.  strike  "$2,891,437" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.  $2,533,437". 


FORD  (AND  SMITH)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  17 

Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    .  STATE  EQUITY. 

(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  the  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  among  States  is  an  important 
public  policy  consideration; 

(2)  that  the  Senate  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  consider  legislation  with  inad- 
equate information  about  the  fiscal  impact 
of  that  legislation  on  the  various  States;  and 

(3)  that  a  State-by-State  breakdown  of  the 
disposition  of  funds  under  pending  authoriza- 
tions would  greatly  assist  the  Senate  In  per- 
formance of  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  or  agency  administering  or  pro- 
posed to  administer  legislation  making  an 
authorization  or  reauthorization  of  any  pro- 
gram where  funds  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  for  distribution  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  make  available  to  the  Senate 
an  enumeration  of  funds  received  by  each 
State  under  such  program  in  the  most  recent 
available  fiscal  year  or,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
program  and  where  practicable,  an  enumera- 
tion of  funds  which  would  be  available  to 
each  State  under  such  program. 

(c)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration no  later  than  May  15,  1991,  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  most  practicable  means 
of  acheiving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 


BROWN  (AND  BOND)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  18 

Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bond)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  supra,  as  follows: 
That  this  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omnibus  Committee  Funding  Resolution 
for  1991  and  1992". 

AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing resolutions  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
authorized  for  the  period  March  1,  1991, 
through  February  29,  1992,  in  the  aggregate 
of  $64,433,572,  and  for  the  period  March  1, 
1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  $56,509,485  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 


visions of  this  resolution,  for  all  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  29,  1992,  and  February  28,  1993.  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  (1)  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  committee  who  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate,  or  (2)  for  the  payment  of  telecommuni- 
cations expenses  provided  by  the  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  of  Arms,  United  States  Senate, 
Department  of  Telecommunications,  or  (3) 
for  the  payment  of  stationery  supplies  pur- 
chased through  the  Keeper  of  Stationery. 
United  States  Senate,  or  (4)  for  payments  to 
the  Postmaster,  United  States  Senate,  or  (5) 
for  the  payment  of  metered  charges  on  copy- 
ing equipment  provided  by  the  Office  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  United 
States  Senate. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  agency  contributions  relat- 
ed to  the  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
committees  fl-om  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations.". 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRmON,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry is  authorized  from  March  1.  1991, 
through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992. 
through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,961,783,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4, (XX)  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,(XX)  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,054,457, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 


sional staff  of  such  committee  (onder  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202{J)  of  such  Act). 

committee  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Ita  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  aa  author- 
ized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1,  1992,  through  February  2S,  1993,  In 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  trom 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,879,969.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$160,000  may  be  exi>ended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(ci  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,058,867, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMriTEE  on  ARMED  SERVICEIS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1991.  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1,  1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  In 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  firom 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,900,029.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  a02(j) 
of  such  Act). 
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(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  througrb 
FetniuLry  28.  1983,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S3.018.64l. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  S26.000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orgrani- 
satlons  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
a03(l)  of  the  Legrislatlve  Reorganization  Act 
Of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
SS.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMTITEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  from  March  1.  1991. 
through  February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992. 
through  February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29, 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
J2, 721. 304.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S1.0(X)  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed Jl.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,832,878, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMrTTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ixed  by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVl  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992.  and  March 
1.  1962,  through  February  28,  1993,  In  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimboraable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,   under  this  section   shall   not   exceed 


$3,383,402.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion t02(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended)  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,521,080. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  suoh  .\ct). 

COMMriTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  from  March  1.  1991. 
through  February  29.  1992,  and  March  1,  1992. 
through  February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion 
(ll  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnd.  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,769^71,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$14,672  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed 112,400  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,924,123. 
of  whach  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $14,572 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$12,400  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(JOMMirrEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  Includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  mailing  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 


ruary 29.  1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  ttom  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  tlie  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Conwnittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,727,832,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  (X)nsultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  IftK.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  pnocedures  specified  by  section  202(}) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,839,673. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations tfliereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  conmiittee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  Is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  uo  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  M»rch  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,701,485.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,804,715, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures speolfled  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 
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COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


Sex:.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  Investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragrraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and  March 
1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  ag-ency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,929,442,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,027,500, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMrTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs;  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  authorized 
from   March   1,    1991,   through   February   29, 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,774,561,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committ«(B 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,868,318, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may 


be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorised  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,056,605,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S49.326  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,263,926. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $49,326 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(d)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement.  Incom- 
petence, corruption,  or  unethical  practices, 
waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  the  improper  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  in  transactions,  contracts,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  or  of  Government  of- 
ficials and  employees  and  any  and  all  such 
improper  practices  between  Government  per- 
sonnel and  corporations,  individuals,  compa- 
nies, or  persons  affiliated  therewith,  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance  of  such  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  individuals  or  other  en- 
tities with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws 
governing  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies and  its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees,   and    to    determine    whether    any 


changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  order  to  protect  such  lotarects 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  pcmctioea  or 
activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  actlvltlM  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utillBe  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  tnuuactionB  and 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation is  being  made,  and  further,  to  study 
and  investigate  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in  org»nlaed 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  interatate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  practices  or  activities; 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawleaa- 
ness  within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
Impact  upon  or  afl'ect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety;  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  investment  fraud  schemes,  conunod- 
ity  and  security  fraud,  computer  f^ud,  and 
the  use  of  offshore  banking  and  corporate  fa- 
cilities to  carry  out  criminal  objectives; 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  i>roceeee8  aa 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(11)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge  and  talents; 

(ill)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relations  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organizations  principally 
concerned  with  national  security  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  iirocesses,  and  relation- 
ships: 

(F)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(i)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(11)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(ill)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(Iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(vi)  the  management  of  tax,  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vil)  maintenance  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(viii)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government: 

(X)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
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partiCttlaLr  references  tx)  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  re^latory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  In  carrying:  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons. 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29.  1992.  and 
March  1,  1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  is 
authorized,  in  its.  his.  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subiK>ena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(B)  to  hold  hearings,  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  durtng  the  sessions,  recess,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (D)  co  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  (E)  to  take  testimony. 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or,  in 
the  case  of  staff  members  of  the  Conimittee 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, by  deposition  in  accordance  with 
the  Committee  Rules  of  Procedure. 

(4)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittee 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  66  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred First  Congress,  second  session,  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1.  1992,  through  February  28,  1993.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
M,979,9S6,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S40,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organixations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed SI ,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(ji 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,171,893, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  J40,(XX) 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
aervices  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 


zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
i3»  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

<bi  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
J5.293.756.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,900  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
org-anitations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(ii  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

(CI  Por  the  period  March  1.  1992.  thxough 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,510,800. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,900  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amanded). 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, aad  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992,  and  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  witb  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29, 
1992,  ander  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,459,163.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organiiations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2(J8(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  tihis  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,518,989, 


of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional stajff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures speoifled  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMriTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  {unctions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  this  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  Includ- 
ing holdiag  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and 
March  1,  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in 
its  discreGion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  undar  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,047,108,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3.0001  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  protfessional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  J8,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,090,039, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

CO.MMrrTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Sec  18.  <a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction unjer  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized 
from   March   1,    1991,   through   February  29. 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993,  in  it»  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consant  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  perjonnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  Maich  1.  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,195,204,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the    professional    staff   of   such    committee 
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(under  procedures  specifled  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Le^slative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,244,208. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Sec.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  Imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4. 
19T7,  as  amended,  and  In  exercising  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  It  by  such  section,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized 
from   March   1,    1991,    through    February   29, 

1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through  February  28, 

1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,213,792. 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,239,556. 

SELECT  committee  ON  INTELLIGENCE 
Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400.  agreed 
to  May  19.  1976,  In  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  section  3(a)  of  such  resolution. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  such  resolution,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1991.  through  February  29. 

1992.  and  March  1.  1992,  through  February  28. 

1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,356,636,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,453,256, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  105  of  S.  Res.  4, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4 
(legislative  day,  February  1),  1977.  as  amend- 
ed, and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
on  it  by  such  section,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1991,  through  February  29,  1992,  and  March  1, 


1992,  through  February  28.  1993.  In  its  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  ftom  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29, 
1992,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,062,962,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$4,846  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,106,564. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,846  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended). 

ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  RESERVE 

Sec.  22.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  funds  authorized  for  any  Senate 
committee  by  Senate  Resolution  66.  agreed 
to  February  28.  1989.  for  the  funding  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  February  1991.  any 
unexpended  balance  remaining  after  such 
last  day  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  funds 
returned  to  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sub- 
section   (a)    should    be    reprogrammed    and 
made  available  for  the  Headstart  Program. 
SEC.  23.  STATE  EQUITV 

(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  the  equitable  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  among  States  is  an  important 
public  policy  consideration: 

(2)  that  the  Senate  has  frequently  been 
asked  to  consider  legislation  with  inad- 
equate information  about  the  fiscal  impact 
of  that  legislation  on  the  various  States;  and 

(3)  that  a  State-by- State  breakdown  of  the 
disposition  of  funds  under  pending  authoriza- 
tions would  greatly  assist  the  Senate  in  per- 
formance of  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  or  agency  administering  or  pro- 
posed to  administer  legislation  making  an 
authorization  or  reauthorization  of  any  pro- 
gram where  funds  are  provided  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  for  distribution  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  make  available  to  the  Senate 
an  enumeration  of  funds  received  by  each 
state  under  such  program  in  the  most  recent 
available  fiscal  year  or.  in  the  case  of  a  new 
program  and  where  practicable,  an  enumera- 
tion of  funds  which  would  be  available  to 
each  state  under  such  program. 

(c)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration no  later  than  May  15.  1991.  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  most  practicable  means 
of  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 


NATIONAL,  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1991 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  19 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. ) 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  projwsed  by 


Um  to  the  bill  (S.  341)  to  reduce  the 
Nation's  dependence  on  imported  oil, 
to  provide  for  the  energy  security  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  153.  line  21.  amend  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  10003(b)  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commission  shall  permit  the  applicant 
to  select  a  contractor  from  among  a  list  of 
such  individuals  or  companies  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  be  qualified  for  such 
work.". 

On  page  154.  following  line  2.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Environmental  Assessments.— Where 
an  environmental  assessment  is  prei>ared  in 
connection  with  applications  for  authority 
to  construct  or  operate  facilities  or  projects 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  permit  an  applicant,  or  a 
contractor,  consultant,  or  other  person  se- 
lected by  the  applicant,  to  prepare  such  envi- 
ronmental assessment.  The  Conuniaaion 
shall  institute  a  procedure.  Including 
preapplication  consultations  to  advise  poten- 
tial applicants  of  studies  or  other  informa- 
tion forseeably  required  by  the  Commission. 
to  facilitate  the  submission  of  such  appli- 
cant-prepared environmental  asseasmenta  aa 
part  of  the  application  for  authority  to  con- 
struct or  operate  facilities  or  projects  under 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  environmental  assessment,  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  an  independent  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  issues  and  take 
responsibility  for  the  scope  and  content  of 
the  environmental  assessment. 

■(d)  Ex  Parte  Rules.— The  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission,  within  12 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  amend  its  rules  governing  ex  parte 
communications  to  clarify  that  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  such  rules  do  not  apply  to 
communications  between  the  Commission's 
environmental  staff  and  other  Federal  a^n- 
cies  that  are  cooperating  agencies  for  par- 
poses  of  compliance  with  section  2  and  title 
I  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  and  shall  revise  its  rules  governing 
ex  parte  communications  in  order  to  achieve 
greater  clarity  as  to  the  scope  of  such  rules." 

On  page  162.  following  line  3.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

UNOPPOSED  APPLlCA-nONS 

•SEC.  10009.— Section  7(cKl)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(cXl))  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as  sub- 
paragraph (C);  and 

(b)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  Che 
following  new  subparagraph: 

(BKD  In  any  case  not  described  in  the  pro- 
viso of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Commission 
shall  file  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  proposed  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  as  soon  as  the  required 
information  in  connection  therewith  has 
been  received  by  the  Commission.  If  no  jiro- 
test  or  objection  has  been  filed  in  response  to 
such  notice  within  flO  days  after  publication 
of  such  notice,  the  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
issued. 

'(11)  Within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Commission  shall  in- 
stitute a  procedure  for  dealing  expeditiously 
with  protests  which  do  not  raise  material  is- 
sues of  fact  necessitating  an  evidentiary 
hearing.'." 

On  page  162,  following  line  3.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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CEHTIPICATE  NOT  REQUIRED  FOR  REPLACEMENT 
FACIUTIE8 

"Sec.  10010.— Section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c)(l))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

'(D)  The  term  "facilities"  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  exclude  facilities  which  con- 
stitute the  replacement  or  repair  of  existing 
facilities  which  have  or  will  soon  become 
physically  deteriorated  or  obsolete  to  the  ex- 
tent that  replacement  is  deemed  advisable. 
provided  that  such  repair  or  replacement 
does  not  result  in  a  reduction  or  abandon- 
ment of  service  rendered  by  means  of  such 
facilities,  and  provided  that  such  replace- 
ment has  substantially  equivalent  desigrned 
delivery  capacity  as  the  particular  facilities 
being  replaced.'." 

On  page  162,  following  line  3,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  NEED 

"Sec.  10011.— Section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c)(l))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

'(E)  In  such  hearing  under  subparagraph 
(C),  contractual  commitments  for  firm  natu- 
ral gas  service  to  be  rendered  utilizing  the 
facilities  proposed  to  be  constructed  or  ex- 
tended shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
need  for  such  proposed  service  and  facilities 
and  shall  be  sufficient  to  dismiss  any  claim 
of  mutual  exclusivity  by  another  appli- 
cant.'." 

On  page  162  following  line  3  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PHASED  CERTIFICATE  PROCEDURES 
"SEC.  10012.— Section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c)(l))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

'(F)  In  such  hearing  under  subparagraph 
(C),  the  Commission,  where  appropriate,  may 
phase  its  consideration  of  issues  raised  in 
connection  with  the  application  and  may 
issue  an  initial  order  containing  preliminary 
findings  with  respect  to  such  issues.  Such 
Initial  order  shall  be  subject  to  rehearing 
and  court  review  under  section  19  hereof. 
Notwithstanding  the  preliminary  findings  in 
such  initial  order,  the  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  will 
be  subject  to  a  final  order  based  upon  the 
complete  record  of  the  hearing  under  sub- 
paragraph (C).'." 

On  page  162.  following  line  3.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PROCEDURES  FOR  PRIORm'  NATURAL  GAS 
FACILITIES 

"SEC.  10013.— Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'(1)  Prioiuty  Natural  Gas  FAciLmEs.— <!> 
An  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  for  authority  to  con- 
struct, or  extend,  and  operate  a  natural  gas 
facility  may  request  designation  of  such  pro- 
posed facility  as  a  Priority  Natural  Gas  Fa- 
cility. Such  request  shall  be  made  as  part  of 
the  application  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

'(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  public 
notice  of  the  receipt  of  a  request  for  designa- 
tion as  a  Priority  Natural  Gas  Facility  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  and  a  request  for  designation 
aa  a  Priority  Natural  Gas  Facility,  for  a  fa- 
cility that  may  be  competitive  with  or  mu- 
tually exclusive  of  the  facility  proposed  in 
the  application  noticed  by  the  Commission. 


'(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
may  by  order  designate  a  proposed  natural 
gas  facility  as  a  Priority  Natural  Gas  Facil- 
ity for  purposes  of  instituting  a  procedure 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  administrative 
procedures  for  the  authorization  of  such  fa- 
cility and  judicial  procedures  related  to  such 
actions.  The  Chairman  shall  issue  an  order 
designating  a  proposed  natural  gas  facility 
as  a  Priority  Natural  Gas  Facility  or  deny- 
ing the  applicant's  request  within  45  days  of 
the  close  of  the  comment  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (2).  Denial  of  a  request  for  des- 
ignation shall  not  constitute  rejection  of  the 
application  for  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  and  shall  not  prejudice 
the  CJommission's  consideration  of  such  ap- 
plication. The  Chairman  shall  designate  a 
propoeed  natural  gas  facility  to  be  a  Priority 
Natural  Gas  Facility  if  the  applicant  has 
made  a  prima  facie  showing  that  natural  gas 
delivered  by  the  facility  would— 

■lA)  reduce  the  Nation's  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil; 

■(B)  facilitate  the  construction  of  needed 
electric  generating  capacity; 

■(Ci  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  envi- 
ronmental objectives; 

■(D)  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  other 
definad  national  energy  policy  goals. 

■Nothing  shall  preclude  the  Chairman  from 
designating  more  than  one  competing  appli- 
cation to  be  a  Priority  Natural  Gas  Facility 
if  he  eo  determines  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria specified  herein.  A  decision  by  the 
Chairman  Do  designate  or  not  to  designate  a 
proposed  natural  gas  facility  as  a  Priority 
Natuml  Gas  Facility  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

(4)  Each  federal  agency  required  by  law  to 
issue  a  certificate,  right-of-way.  permit, 
lease,  or  other  authorization  for  the  con- 
structaon  and  initial  operation  of  a  natural 
gas  facility  designated  to  be  a  Priority  Fa- 
cility under  paragraph  (3)  shall  issue  a  final 
decision  or  take  such  action  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  in  no  case  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  Chairman's  des- 
ignation order.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  affect  the  Commission's  responsibility 
to  comply  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  nor  shall  this  subsection 
be  construed  to  mean  that  any  Federal  agen- 
cy decision  or  action  should  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable  toward  a  particular  Priority 
Project. 

•(5)  Kotwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  shall  have 
excluaSve  jurisdiction  over  the  actions  of 
Federal  officers  or  agencies  taken  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4).'." 

On  page  162,  following  line  3.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

NONJURISDICnONAL  FACILITIES 
•'Sec.  1(X)14.— <a)  Section  Kb)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717(b))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  'The 
Commission  shall  not  infer  any  control  or  re- 
sponsibility over  these  or  other 
nonjurisdictional  activities  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  its  environmental  responsibil- 
ities under  this  or  any  other  Federal  stat- 
ute.' 

(b)  Section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717(c))  is  am.ended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  'The  Commission 
shall  «ot  infer  any  control  or  responsibility 
over  these  or  other  nonjurisdictional  activi- 
ties for  purposes  of  carrying  out  its  environ- 
mental responsibilities  under  this  or  any 
other  Federal  statute.'." 


February  28,  1991 


•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  natural  gas  regu- 
latory provisions  of  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  These 
amendments  complement  the  approach 
taken  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  Senator  Johnston,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Senator  Wallop,  in  drafting  title 
Xof  S.  ail. 

Natural  gas  is  an  abundant  fuel  that 
is  available  at  reasonable  prices.  On  an 
energy  equivalent  basis,  natural  gas 
sells  at  significant  discount  to  oil.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  natural  gas  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  do- 
mestically. Our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  supplies  almost  all  natural  gas 
consumed  in  the  United  States  that  Is 
not  produced  here  at  home.  Natural  gas 
can  displace  imported  oil  in  a  variety 
of  applications.  Natural  gas  Is  our 
cleanest  fossil  fuel  and  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  cleaning  up 
our  environment.  Natural  gas  can  fuel 
the  powerplants  that  we  will  need  to 
bring  on-line  in  the  near  future.  Natu- 
ral gas  can  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  achieving  our  Nation's  energy 
and  environmental  policy  goals.  Con- 
sequently, we  should  make  every  effort 
to  remove  impediments  to  natural  gas 
achieving  its  potential. 

Regulatory  delays  in  the  approval  of 
proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  facilities 
result  in  significant  economic  costs. 
These  costs  affect  not  only  the  sponsor 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  project,  but 
also  th*  customers  that  might  be 
served  by  an  enhanced  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  the  economy  in  general.  In 
a  paper  delivered  last  November  at  the 
midyear  meeting  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Bar  Association,  George  Hall,  a  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  attempted  to  quan- 
tify the  costs  associated  with  regu- 
latory delay.  These  costs  included  the 
balance  of  payment  costs  from  the  im- 
portatioE  of  oil  that  could  have  been 
displaced  by  domestic  natural  gas; 
costs  incurred  by  using  a  less  efficient 
or  more  costly  fuel;  and  environmental 
costs  frcan  using  a  more  polluting  fuel 
instead  of  natural  gas.  As  a  case  study, 
Mr.  Hall  examined  a  proposed  expan- 
sion of  the  Florida  Gas  Transmission 
System  pipeline  that  took  almost  4 
years  of  proceedings  at  the  FERC  to 
win  approval.  Mr.  Hall  estimated  that 
if  the  proceedings  could  have  been  cut 
short  by  1  year,  between  $261  million 
and  $195  million  in  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental costs  could  have  been  saved. 
In  addition,  balance  of  payments  costs 
of  $130  million  could  have  been  avoided. 
Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hall's  paper  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

In  connection  with  oversight  hear- 
ings last  year,  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  House 
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Committee  on  Governmental  Oper- 
ations estimated  that  it  took  the 
FERC  an  averagre  of  693  days— almost  2 
years— to  process  the  contested  major 
certificate  applications  that  it  eventu- 
ally approved  in  1990.  In  the  FERC's  de- 
fense, its  record  for  approving  certifi- 
cate applications  on  a  timely  basis  has 
been  improving  steadily  over  the  past 
several  years.  Furthermore,  some  por- 
tion of  the  delays  associated  with  cer- 
tificate applications  can  be  attributed 
to  legal  requirements  outside  of  the 
FERC's  control,  incomplete  applica- 
tions filed  by  applicants,  and  the  liti- 
giousness  of  the  jMirties  to  the  FERC 
process.  Also,  the  FERC  has  pending  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  in  which  it  is 
attempting  to  deal  with  these  issues 
administratively. 

My  amendments  to  title  X  of  S.  341 
are  directed  toward  streamlining  the 
procedure  under  section  7  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  for  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  natural  gas  pipelines.  While  much  of 
discussion  regarding  pipeline  construc- 
tion has  focused  on  the  creation  of  al- 
ternatives to  the  traditional  section  7 
procedure,  I  believe  that  in  many  cir- 
cumstances pipeline  companies  will 
continue  to  use  the  traditional  proce- 
dure. Consequently,  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  the  section  7  proce- 
dure work  better.  That  is  the  point  of 
the  amendments  that  I  introduce 
today.  Let  me  briefly  describe  the 
amendments. 

The  first  set  of  amendments  address- 
es the  process  at  the  FERC  for  compli- 
ance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act— or  NEPA.  Section  10003(b) 
of  S.  341  directs  the  FERC  to  permit,  at 
an  applicant's  request,  the  preparation 
of  environmental  documents — that  is, 
environmental  impact  statements  and 
environmental  assessments — by  third- 
party  contractors  compensated  by  the 
applicant.  As  introduced,  this  section 
specified  that  the  environmental  con- 
tractor would  be  chosen  by  the  FERC 
in  its  sole  discretion.  My  amendment 
would  amend  section  10003(b)  to  provide 
that  an  applicant  may  select  a  contrac- 
tor from  a  list  of  qualified  contractors 
determined  by  the  FERC. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  add  a 
new  section  10003(c)  directing  the 
FERC  to  permit  applicants,  or  contrac- 
tors selected  by  applicants,  to  prepare 
environmental  assessments — or  EA's. 
In  addition,  this  new  subsection  would 
direct  the  FERC  to  adopt  procedures  to 
facilitate  the  submission  of  applicant- 
prepared  EA's  as  part  of  an  application 
filed  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  the 
Federal  Power  Act. 

Third,  my  amendment  would  add  a 
new  section  10003(d)  directing  the 
FEIRC  to  amend  its  rules  governing  ex 
parte  communications.  The  FERC 
would  be  required  to  amend  such  rules 
to  clarify  that  such  rules  do  not  apply 
to  communications  with  other  Federal 


agencies  as  part  of  the  NEPA  process. 
FERC  would  also  be  required  to  clarify 
the  general  scope  of  such  ex  parte  rules 
in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
controversies  such  as  that  which  sur- 
rounded the  FERC's  consideration  of 
the  Iroquois  pipeline  application  in 
1990. 

The  next  set  of  amendments  would 
address  the  requirements  under  section 
7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  to  construct  and 
operate  an  interstate  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. The  first  of  these  amendments 
would  amend  section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  to  state  that  a  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  issued  where  no 
protest  or  objection  to  an  application 
is  received  within  60  days  of  public  no- 
tice. This  amendment  also  directs  the 
FERC  to  adopt  a  procedure  for  dealing 
expeditiously  with  protests  that  do  not 
raise  material  issues  of  fact. 

The  second  of  these  amendments 
would  amend  section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  to  clarify  that  FERC  au- 
thorization is  not  required  for  the  re- 
placement of  pipeline  facilities  that 
have  become  physically  deteriorated  or 
obsolete.  This  would  be  conditioned  on 
the  fact  that  such  replacement  facili- 
ties not  result  in  the  reduction  or 
abandonment  of  service  or  an  increase 
in  a  pipeline's  delivery  capacity.  As 
part  of  the  FERC's  pending  rulemaking 
to  amend  its  regulations  governing  cer- 
tificate applications,  the  FERC  issued 
an  interim  rule  requiring  at  least  30 
days  notice  for  the  replacement  of  fa- 
cilities and  proposed  a  rule  to  acquire 
certificate  authority  for  such  activi- 
ties. The  proposed  amendment  would 
codify  section  2.56(b)  of  the  FERC's 
regulations,  which  the  FERC  proposes 
to  repeal  as  part  of  its  pending  rule- 
making. 

The  third  of  these  amendments  would 
amend  section  7(c)(1)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  establish  that  contractual 
commitments  for  firm  service  utilizing 
the  proposed  pipeline  facility  shall  be 
deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  there 
is  a  need  for  the  proposed  facility.  Evi- 
dence of  such  contractual  commit- 
ments shall  be  sufficient  to  dismiss  any 
claim  of  mutual  exclusively  by  another 
applicant.  This  deals  with  the  so-called 
Ashbacker  rule  and  the  issue  of  the 
need  to  hold  a  comparative  hearing  in 
cases  where  mutually  exclusive  certifi- 
cate applications  are  pending.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  is  not  intended  to 
alter  the  standard  applied  by  the  FERC 
under  its  optional  certificate — or  DC — 
regrulations  where  the  issues  of  a  case- 
specific  determination  of  need  and  the 
Ashbacker  rule  do  not  arise.  In  its  OC 
regrulations  the  FERC  establishes  as 
prerequisites  for  the  issuance  of  an  op- 
tional certificate  that  the  applicant 
must  bear  the  financial  risk  of  the 
project  and  that  any  certificate  issued 
shall  be  nonexclusive. 


The  fourth  amendment  codifies  the 
so-called  phase  certificate  procedure 
that  the  FERC  has  adopted  administra- 
tively. This  permits  the  FEIRC  to  use 
separate  procedural  tracks  for  the  en- 
vironmental and  nonenvlronmental  is- 
sues associated  with  a  certificate  appli- 
cation. In  this  way,  the  FERC's  pre- 
liminary consideration  of  economic 
and  competitive  issues  associated  with 
a  certificate  application  are  not  de- 
layed by  the  pendency  of  the  environ- 
mental review.  The  FERC  may  issue  an 
initial  order  containing  preliminary 
findings  with  respect  to  all 
nonenvlronmental  issues.  This  order 
would  be  subject  to  rehearing.  While 
such  preliminary  findings  may  support 
the  FERC's  ultimate  approval  of  a  pro- 
posed pipeline,  the  findings  and  a  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  issue  a  certificate 
would  remain  subject  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  environmental  review.  The 
FERC  has  found  that  the  phasing  pro- 
cedure provides  applicants  with  greater 
certainty  for  purpose  of  initiating  fi- 
nancing efforts  and  contract  negotia- 
tions at  an  early  date.  This  ultimately 
can  shorten  the  period  of  time  between 
the  filing  of  an  application  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  service. 

The  next  amendment  would  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 7(i).  This  new  section  would  au- 
thorize a  fast-track  administrative  pro- 
cedure for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions to  construct  priority  natural  gas 
facilities.  The  Chairman  of  the  FERC. 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  would  be  authorized  to  make 
such  a  designation  on  the  basis  of  a 
demonstration  by  the  applicant  that 
natural  gas  delivered  using  the  pro- 
posed pipeline  would  displace  imported 
oil.  fuel  electric  generation,  contribute 
to  environmental  compliance,  or  other- 
wise advance  the  achievement  of  other 
national  energy  policy  objectives.  The 
section  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  filing  and  consideration  of  com- 
peting applications  as  part  of  the  des- 
ignation process. 

Designation  as  a  priority  facility 
would  not  predetermine  the  issuance  of 
a  certificate  under  section  7  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act.  It  would  merely  trigger 
an  expedited  administrative  procedure 
for  the  FERC's  decision  whether  to 
issue  a  certificate  and  for  decisions  by 
other  Federal  agencies  that  must  issue 
rights-of-way,  permits  and  other  au- 
thorizations as  prerequisite  to  the  con- 
struction and  initial  operation  of  the 
proposed  pipeline.  This  exi)edlted  pro- 
cedure would  not  affect  the  FERC's,  or 
any  other  Federal  agency's  responsibil- 
ity to  comply  with  NEPA.  Under  the 
new  section  7(1)  final  agency  decisions 
on  whether  to  grant  such  authoriza- 
tions would  have  to  be  issued  within  12 
months  of  the  Chairman's  designation 
order. 

My  final  amendment  clarifies  the 
scope  of  the  FERC's  responsibility  for 
non jurisdictional  facilities  and  activl- 
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ties.  This  amendment  proposes  to 
amend  section  1(b)  and  section  1(c)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  These  sections  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  embody  the  state- 
ment of  the  FERC's  natural  gras  juris- 
diction under  that  statue.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  curtail  the 
scope  of  the  FERC's  environmental  re- 
view of  nonjurisdlctional  facilities  that 
are  constructed  with,  or  related  to,  a 
jurisdictional  project.  A 

nonjurisdlctional  facility  that  is  not  it- 
self a  major  federal  action  should  be 
subject  to  FERC  review  under  NEPA  in 
only  limited  circumstances.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  FERC  has  required 
applicants  to  submit  extensive  docu- 
mentation with  regard  to  issues  arising 
in  connection  with  nonjurisdlctional 
facilities.  For  example,  in  a  case  where 
an  Interstate  pipeline  sought  a  certifi- 
cate to  add  delivery  points  for  two  dis- 
tribution company  customers,  FERC 
required  the  submission  of  information 
on  the  State  and  local  environmental 
reviews  and  permits  for  the  small  gas 
line  extensions  built  by  the  tow  dis- 
tributor customers.  This  level  of  in- 
quiry, and  that  proposed  by  the  FERC 
In  its  pending  rulemaking,  exceed  that 
required  of  the  FERC  under  the  public 
interest  standard  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  the  directive  of  NEPA.  The  re- 
quirements that  the  FERC  imposes  on 
applicants  as  part  of  the  NEPA  process 
are  contrary  to  both  case  laws  inter- 
preting NEPA  and  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality's  guidelines  imple- 
menting NEPA.  Such  requirements  are 
burdensome  and  can  greatly  delay  the 
consideration  of  a  certificate  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  Tttle  X  of  s.  341.  the 

National  Energy  SECuRrrv  act  of  199i 

1.  ENVraONMENTAL  CONTRACTORS 

Amend  section  10003(b)  to  specify  that  an 
applicant  may  select  a  contractor  to  prepare 
environmental  documents  (environmental 
impact  statements  and  environmental  as- 
sessments) in  connection  with  an  application 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (NGA)  or  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (FPA)  from  a  list  of  such  con- 
tractors determined  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regrulatory  Commission  (FERC)  to  be  quali- 
fied to  do  such  work.  As  introduced,  section 
10003(b)  specified  that  such  contractor  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  FERC  in  its  sole  discretion. 

2.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENTS 

Amend  section  10003  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  directing  the  FERC  to:  (i)  permit 
an  applicant,  or  a  contractor  selected  by  an 
applicant,  to  prepare  an  environmental  as- 
Besament  (EA);  and  (11)  adopt  procedures  to 
facilitate  the  submission  of  an  applicant-pre- 
pared EA  as  part  of  the  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  the  NGA  or  the  FPA. 

3.  EX  PARTE  RULES 

Amend  section  10003  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  directing  the  FERC  to  amend  its 
rules  governing  ex  porte  communications  to 
clarify:  (1)  that  such  rules  do  not  apply  to 


cotnmunications  with  other  Federal  agencies 
as  part  of  the  NEPA  process;  and  (ii)  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  such  rules. 

4.  UNOPPOSED  APPUCATIONS 

Add  a  new  section  10009  amending  NGA 
section  7(c)(1)  to  provide  that:  (i)  where  no 
protest  is  received  within  60  days  of  public 
notice  of  an  application  for  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  the  certifi- 
cate shall  be  deemed  to  be  issued;  and  (ii)  the 
FERC  shall  institute  a  procedure  for  dealing 
expeditiously  with  protests  that  do  not  raise 
material  issues  of  fact.  Similar  to  section 
2(6)  of  H.R.  779,  the  Natural  Gas  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1991. 

5.  REPLACEMENT  FAClLmES 

Add  a  new  section  10010  amending  NGA 
section  7(c)(1)  to  provide  that  the  term  "fa- 
cilities" as  used  in  NGA  section  7  shall  not 
include  natural  gas  facilities  that  constitute 
the  repair  or  replacement  of  existing  facili- 
tiae  that  have  become  physically  deterio- 
rated or  obsolete  provided  that  such  activi- 
tiae  do  not  result  in  the  reduction  or  aban- 
donment of  service  or  an  increase  in  delivery 
capacity.  Similar  to  section  2(d)  of  H.R.  779. 

6.  coNCLusm:  evide.nce  of  need 
Add  a  new  section  10011  amending  NGA 
section  7(c)(1)  to  provide  that  contractual 
commitments  for  firm  service  to  be  rendered 
utilizing  proposed  facilities  shall  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  need  and  shall  be  sufficient 
to  dismiss  any  claim  of  mutual  exclusivity 
by  another  applicant. 

7.  PHASED  CERTIFICATE  PROCEDURES 
Add  a  new  section  10012  amending  NGA 
section  7(c)  to  provide  that  the  FERC  may: 
(i)  phase  its  consideration  of  issues  raised  in 
connection  with  an  application  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity;  and 
(ii)  issue  an  initial  order  containing  prelimi- 
nary findings  with  respect  to  such  issues 
which  order  shall  be  subject  to  rehearing. 
The  issuance  of  a  certificate  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  a  final  order  based  on  the  complete 
recxsrd  of  the  proceeding.  This  section  codi- 
fies the  phased  certificate  procedure  cur- 
rently used  by  the  FERC. 

8.  PROCEDURE  FOR  PRIORnT  NATT..'RAL  GAS 

FACILITIES 

Add  a  new  section  10013  amending  NGA 
section  7  to  add  a  new  section  7(i)  to  author- 
ize the  Chairman  of  the  FERC.  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  des- 
ignate pipeline  projects  for  fast  track  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  review.  Designation 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  applicant's 
prima  facte  showing  of  the  proposed  facility's 
potential  to  displace  imported  oil.  fuel  elec- 
tric generation,  contribute  to  environmental 
compliance,  or  further  other  national  energy 
policy  objectives.  Tbls  procedure  would  expe- 
dite the  certificate  process,  as  well  as  the 
process  for  the  issuance  of  other  Federal  au- 
thorizations for  the  construction  and  initial 
operation  of  a  facility,  but  would  not  pre- 
determine whether  the  certificate  or  other 
authorizations  should  be  issued. 

9.  NONJURISDICnONAL  FAClLmES 

Add  a  new  section  10014  amending  NGA 
sections  Kb)  and  1(c)  to  clarify  that  the 
FEEC  shall  not  infer  any  responsibility  or 
control  over  nonjurisdlctional  activities  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  NGA  or  other  Federal  laws.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  address  the 
FEEC's  practice  as  part  of  the  NEPA  process 
of  reviewing  nonjurisdlctional  facilities  that 
are  constructed  with,  or  related  to,  a  juris- 
dictional project.* 
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FEE  AMENDMENT  NO.  20 
Mr.    CHAFEE    proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (S.   Res.   62) 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  ttie  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  No  expenses  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution for  any  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  for  any 
staff  members  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
staff  laembers  authorized  by  such  committee 
during  the  calendar  year  1990,  unless  a  com- 
mittea  or  combination  of  committees  em- 
ploying 100  or  more  staff  members  has  re- 
duced the  total  number  of  their  staff  mem- 
bers b(y  a  number  equal  to  the  new  staff 
members  authorized  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  staff  members  authorized  by  the  com- 
mitteeis  funded  by  this  resolution  remains 
constant. 

Provided,  That  if  any  committee  with  fewer 
than  100  staff  positions  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
its  need  for  additional  staff  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  have  the  power  to  reduce 
accordingly  the  committees  with  more  than 
100  staff  positions  to  accommodate  that  re- 
quest. 


MILITARY  RESERVISTS  SMALL. 
i  BUSINESS  RELIEF  ACT 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  21 
(Orciered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  360,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  business  develop- 
ment assistance  to  military  reservists' 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  (page  7, 
line  7)  Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 7(m)(l): 

"Provided,  That  such  qualified  borrower 
demonstrates  that  the  absence  of  the  eligible 
reservist  to  active  duty  has  had,  or  is  likely 
to  have,  an  adverse  economic  impact  on  the 
qualified  borrower.". 
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SIMPSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  22 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  DOLE, 
Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Durenberoer.  Mr.  Burns,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
LOTT.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
S'SfMMg,  and  Mr.  McCain)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
62)  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  apis-opriate  place  add  the  following: 
None  of  the  expenses  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  for  any   bearing 
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FUNDING 
AND  1992 
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whlch  has  not  been  certified  prior  to  such 
hearing  by  the  Chairman,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  that  such  hear- 
ing is  in  compliance  with  rule  XXVI. 


le  following: 
ommittee  or 
I  the  contln- 
uiy  hearing 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  9:30 
a.m.,  February  28,  1991,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  341,  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  title  XI  concern- 
ing provisions  pertaining  to  corporate 
average  fuel  economy  [CAFE]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  dvu"ing  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1991,  to  hold  hearings  on  mer- 
cenaries and  drug  cartels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMfTTEE  ON  VETERANS"  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  like 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  hold  a 
markup  on  the  nomination  of  Charles 
Cragln  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals,  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1991,  in  the  reception  room 
just  off  the  Senate  floor,  after  the  first 
roUcall  vote  occurring  that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  28, 
1991,  at  2  p.m.  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  re- 
quest for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  COMML'NICATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications,  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  February 
28,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  on  S.  173,  modified 
final  judgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 


on  Thursday,  February  28,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  human  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AND  REGULATORY 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
Thursday,  February  28.  1991,  at  10  a.m. 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of 
the  secondary  market  and  private 
mortgage  insurers  on  community  rein- 
vestment lending  and  on  mortgage  dis- 
crimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transjwr- 
tation,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  February 
28,  1991.  at  1:30  p.m.  on  the  nomination 
of  J.J.  Simmons  of  Oklahoma  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  [ICC]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  European  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  28,  at  10  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  Soviet  disunion:  The 
American  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMflTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRAN  SPORT  ATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  February 
28,  1991.  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  nomination 
of  Stanford  E.  Parris  of  Virginia  to  be 
administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  HOSPICE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor,  in  conjunction  with  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  and  Senator  Heinz,  of  a 
joint  resolution  designating  November 
1991  and  1992  as  "National  Hospice 
Month."  I  have  offered  similar  resolu- 
tions since  1984,  and  each  has  received 
enthusiastic  bipartisan  support. 

Since   the  concept   of  hospices  was 
first  introduced  17  years  ago,  hospice 


programs  have  continued  to  expand 
throughout  our  country.  Today  there 
are  thousands  of  hospice  programs  na- 
tionally, ranging  in  type  f^m  those 
based  in  hospitals  or  home-care  pro- 
grsuns  to  those  based  in  community- 
wide  programs. 

No  matter  where  hospice  services  are 
provided,  they  all  share  a  basic  philoso- 
phy for  providing  care  to  terminally  ill 
patients — one  that  emphasizes  love  and 
compassionate  support  over  medical 
solutions  so  that  individuals  may  live 
as  fully  and  comfortably  as  possible 
through  their  final  illness. 

Hospice  care  has  changed  the  way  we 
handle  terminally  ill  patients  in  four 
basic  ways.  First,  hospice  promotes 
providing  a  broad  array  of  services  to 
the  individual  at  home.  These  services 
address  the  emotional,  psychological, 
and  spiritual  needs  of  patients  as  well 
as  their  health  care  needs.  Second,  a 
multidisciplinary  team  approach  is 
used  to  plan  and  provide  the  care  need- 
ed to  help  individual  patients.  Third, 
personal  dignity  and  comfort  guide  the 
use  of  medical  care  to  manage  pain  and 
control  the  symptoms  of  disease. 
Fourth,  the  family  is  recognized  as  a 
key  participant  in  an  individual's  ill- 
ness. 

Many  thousands  of  individuals  and 
their  families  have  been  gently  guided 
through  a  critical  period  by  hospice 
workers  and  volunteers.  I  think  hos- 
pice has  helped  to  add  back  the 
"human"  element  in  medical  care.  And 
the  family  is  more  actively  involved  in 
decision  making,  recognizing  their  role 
as  support  givers  during  a  loved  one's 
illness. 

Last  December.  I  visited  Hospice 
House  in  Portland.  I  was  very  moved 
by  the  plight  of  a  woman  I  met  who 
had  been  given  only  5  or  6  days  to  live. 
I  was  also  quite  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nificent staff,  who  tenderly  cared  for 
her  and  helped  me  to  share  a  little 
time  with  this  woman. 

Hospice  programs  in  Oregon  are  firm- 
ly established  as  one  part  of  the  health 
care  delivei-y  system.  The  Oregon  Hos- 
pice Association  has  been  coordinating 
programs  throughout  the  State  since 
1985.  They  have  done  an  excellent  job. 
They  are  also  poised  to  grow  into  the 
next  decades.  OHA  and  other  hospice 
advocates,  are  currently  looking  to 
provide  services  to  new  populations 
who  do  not  know  of  hospice  programs, 
such  as  Hispanics  and  people  in  rural 
areas. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  spark 
renewed  interest  and  awareness  of  hos- 
pice programs  throughout  the  country. 
I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.* 


TRANSPORTAllON/AASHTO 
RESOLUTIONS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  two  policy 
resolutions   recently    adopted    by    the 
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policy  committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  and  Trans- 
portation Officials  [AASHTO]. 
AASHTO  is  the  national  organization 
representing  highway  departments  and 
transportation  officials  in  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  re- 
quests Congress  to  pass  a  Surface 
Transportation  Reauthorization  Act 
that  will  extend  for  a  4-year  period. 
The  States  realize  the  importance  of 
good  highways  to  their  economic 
health  and  desire  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral funding  to  each  State  and  at  least 
an  85-i)ercent  Federal  share  payable  for 
highway  projects  eligible  for  Federal 
aid. 

The  second  resolution  asks  Congress 
to  commit  all  highway  tax  revenues  to 
the  highway  trust  fUnd.  In  its  closing 
session  last  fall,  the  101st  Congress  in- 
creased motor  fuel  taxes  by  5  cents  per 
gallon  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Since  1956,  motor  fuel  tax  has  been 
used  to  build  and  maintain  this  Na- 
tion's transportation  system  only.  Last 
year,  however,  this  keystone  of  our 
highways  program  was  shattered  when 
Congress  gave  one-half  of  the  tax  In- 
crease to  the  general  fund  instead  of 
the  highway  trust  fund.  This  action 
created  a  dangerous  precedent  for  fu- 
ture highway  funding  and  should  be  re- 
versed. I  congratulate  the  members  of 
AASHTO  and  its  policy  committee  for 
adopting  these  important  resolutions 
and  sending  them  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  Congress  will  heed  this 
plea  for  wise  and  timely  policy  deci- 
sions affecting  the  Nation's  surface 
transportation  programs. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  by 
remarks. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

PoucY  Resolution  PR^9-9 

SURFACE  transportation  REAUTHORIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Whereas,  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987 
will  expire  on  September  30,  1991,  and  Fed- 
eral support  for  highway  and  public  trans- 
portation programs  vital  to  the  economic  fu- 
ture and  overall  goals  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  people  will  terminate  unless  appro- 
priate action  Is  taken  by  the  102nd  Congress 
and  the  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  the  lOlst  Congress  in  its  closing 
sesBlon  took  an  Important,  highly  commend- 
able step  toward  providing  more  adequate 
support  for  America's  highways  when  it  in- 
creased the  highway  obligation  celling  to 
$14.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1991,  resulting  in 
an  overall  Federal-aid  highway  program 
funding  level  of  $16.2  billion;  and 

Whereas,  in  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
accompanying  the  1990  budget  reconciliation 
Act  the  members  of  the  lOlst  Congress  com- 
mendably  stated  that  all  highway  user  taxes 
should  be  dedicated  to  meeting  the  Federal 
share  of  our  country's  vital  transportation 
needs,  and  that  "adequate  funding  of  trans- 
portation l8  a  key  component  of  a  national 
■tntecy  for  economic  growth;"  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
baa  taken  the  leadership  to  prepare  a  draft 
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measure,  and  Is  working  with  the  Adminis- 
tration to  produce  Surface  Transportation 
Legislation  for  submittal  to  the  102nd  Con- 
gress. 

Mow.  therefore,  the  Board  of  Directors/Pol- 
icy Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Offi- 
cials, meeting  in  Pheonix,  Arizona  on  De- 
cember 9.  1990,  does  hereby: 

1.  Call  upon  the  leadership  of  the  102nd 
Congress  that  will  convene  in  January,  1991 
to  make  passage  of  a  Surface  Transportation 
Reauthorization  Act  of  at  least  four  years 
duration  a  topmost  priority  during  its  first 
session,  as  an  Act  vitally  necessary  to  help 
meet  the  nation's  transportation  needs  and 
as  a  "key  component  of  a  national  strategy 
for  economic  growth." 

2.  Advise  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion that  two  primary  concerns  of  States  in 
surface  transportation  legislation  are  in- 
creasing Federal  funding  to  each  State  and 
providing  for  not  less  than  an  85  percent  Fed- 
eral share  payable  for  highway  projects  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  aid. 

3.  Request  that  the  102nd  Congress  and  the 
Administration  take  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  AASHTO  Report 
"Now  Transportation  Concepts  for  New  Cen- 
tury" as  they  develop  and  enact  a  Surface 
Transportation  Reauthorization  Act  in  1991, 
and  in  particular  that  the  Act  be  at  least 
four  years  in  duration,  and  reach  the  level  of 
federal  funding  for  highways  and  public 
transportation  identified  and  fully  supported 
in  the  "New  Transportation  Concepts"  re- 
port, those  levels  being  as  follows: 

lln  billions  of  dollarsl 
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These  levels  should  be  funded  by  fully  uti- 
lizing the  resources  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Transit  Capital  Funding  from 
the  General  Fund,  including  utilizing  those 
provisions  spelled  out  in  Resolve  5.  With 
these  provisions  fully  utilized  no  new  taxes 
would  be  required  to  achieve  these  levels. 
Funding  for  transit  will  require  continuation 
of  at  least  the  present  levei  of  funding  from 
the  General  Fund. 

4.  Request  the  Administration  to  complete 
and  transmit  to  the  102nd  Congress,  in  con- 
junction with  the  President's  fiscal  year  1992 
budget,  its  proposed  Surface  Transportation 
Reauthorization  legislation. 

5.  Request  that  the  102nd  Congress  act  to 
fund  the  program  set  forth  in  Resolve  3  by 
fully  utilizing  the  resources  in  the  Highway 
Truit  Fund  for  America's  surface  transpor- 
tation system,  and  that  it  implement  the 
four  provisions  of  the  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution included  in  the  1990  budget  reconcili- 
ation Act  by: 

Enacting  legislation  providing  that  any  In- 
creaee  in  motor  fuel  excise  taxes  that  are  de- 
posited in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  surface  transportation  pur- 
poses; 

Enacting  budget  authority  and  outlays  at- 
tributable to  the  increase  In  deposits  into 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  a  result  of  any 
increases  in  motor  fuels  taxes  through  im- 
plementation of  the  1990  budget  reconcili- 
ation Act; 


Enacting  legislation  reaffirming  the  prin- 
ciple that  highway  motor  fuel  taxes  should 
be  deposited  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and 
placing  revenue  from  the  2.5  cent  highway 
motor  fuel  tax  now  going  to  the  General 
Fund  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  and 

Enacting  legislation  providing  that  to  the 
extent  the  highway  motor  fuel  taxes  are  used 
for  deficit  reduction  during  the  5-year  period 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1991.  the  Congress 
should  return  to  the  dedicated  user  fee  prin- 
ciple at  soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995;  be  it  further 

Resolted,  That  the  Association's  Executive 
Director  be  requested  to  provide  copies  of 
this  policy  resolution  to  the  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  on  behalf 
of  the  departments  of  highways  and  trans- 
portation in  the  50  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico  that  comprise 
AASHTO. 

Policy  Resolution  PR^io-90 
tftle:  restoration  of  transportation  user 

PEES  for  transportation  NEEDS 

Whereas,  the  101st  Congress  in  Its  closing 
session  enacted  the  1990  budget  reconcili- 
ation Act  that  increased  motor  fuel  taxes  by 
five  cents  per  gallon,  a  source  of  revenue 
drawn  from  America's  motorists  and  trucks 
that  use  our  highways  and  which  since  1956 
has  been  dedicated  solely  to  Improving 
transportation  in  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  in  taking  this  action  the  lOlst 
Congress  violated  the  long  estobllshed  con- 
cept of  using  highway  user  taxes  only  for 
transportation,  when  it  placed  one-half  of 
the  revenue  to  be  generated  by  the  five  cent 
tax  increase  into  the  general  fund  to  directly 
reduce  the  deficit,  leaving  only  the  other 
half  to  be  deposited  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  and 

Whereas,  while  the  some  $2.5  billion  addi- 
tional revenue  per  year  that  will  flow  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  because  of  this  deposit 
of  one-iialf  of  the  five  cent  tax  Increase  is 
badly  needed  to  Improve  the  safety  and  suffi- 
ciency Of  the  nation's  transportation  system, 
the  1990  budget  reconciliation  Act  enacted  by 
the  101  dt  Congress  did  not  make  any  of  this 
new  revenue  available  for  fiscal  year  1992 
through  1995  and  Instead  is  therefore  Indi- 
rectly a38o  using  it  for  deficit  reduction  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas,  the  current  level  of  federal  sup- 
port fot  the  nation's  highway  and  public 
transportation  systems  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  rehabilitation  needs  to  ensure  the  safe- 
ty of  the  traveling  public,  to  begin  solving 
congestion  and  rural  access  problems,  to 
conduct  adequate  transportation  research 
programs,  and  to  keep  America  competitive 
in  a  world  economy  that  Is  demanding  more, 
not  less,  mobility  for  people  and  freight;  and 

Whereas,  in  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
accompanying  the  1990  budget  reconciliation 
Act  the  members  of  the  101st  Congress  com- 
mendabjy  recognized  that  all  highway  user 
taxes  should  be  dedicated  to  meeting  the  fed- 
eral share  of  our  country's  vital  transpor- 
tation zieeds,  and  that  "adequate  funding  of 
transportation  Is  a  key  component  of  a  na- 
tional strategy  for  economic  growth;"  and 

Whereas,  the  101st  Congress  In  the  1990 
budget  reconciliation  Act  also  raised  the 
taxes  wlilch  support  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  fund  by  25  percent,  but  diverted  the 
tax  revenue  ITom  this  Trust  Fund  to  the  gen- 
eral funfl  through  fiscal  year  1993  to  directly 
reduce  the  deficit;  and 

Whereas.  AASHTO  agrees  with  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  that  the  federal  deficit 
problem  Is  an  emergency  situation  that  re- 
quires emergency  action,   we  also  believe 
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that  Congress  should  not  try  to  solve  the 
deficit  emergency  by  creating  another  emer- 
gency in  transportation. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Directors/Pol- 
icy Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Offi- 
cials, meeting  in  Phoenix,  Arlsona  on  De- 
cember 9,  1990,  does  hereby  request  that  the 
102nd  Congress: 

1.  Act  to  restore  public  trust  in  the  federal 
highway  and  aviation  trust  funds,  by  ending 
all  diversion  of  transportation  tax  revenue 
into  the  general  fund  and  restoring  such  rev- 
enue to  the  respective  transportation  trust 
funds. 

2.  Ekiact  transportation  funding  legislation 
that  will  draw  down  the  balances  in  the 
transportation  trust  funds  In  an  orderly 
manner,  and  end  the  indirect  usage  of  such 
balances  for  deficit  reduction  purposes. 

3.  E^act  legislation  to  remove  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  from  the  general  fund  budget  and 
establish  the  Trust  Funds  permanently,  to 
make  the  federal  government  a  reliable  and 
predictable  i>artner  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  assuring  a  sound,  properly  fi- 
nanced American  transportation  system  that 
will  support  "a  national  strategy  for  eco- 
nomic growth"  through  the  1990s  and  be- 
yond; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Association's  Executive 
Director  be  requested  to  provide  copies  of 
this  policy  resolution  to  the  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  on  behalf 
of  the  departments  of  highways  and  trans- 
portation in  the  50  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico  that  comprise 
AASHTO.e 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATIONAL.  JEWISH 
CENTER  FOR  IMMUNOLOGY  AND 
RESPIRATORY  MEDICINE 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  National 
Jewish  Center  for  Immunology  and 
Respiratory  Medicine.  National  Jewish 
was  founded  in  1899  by  a  group  of  Den- 
ver philanthropists  to  care  for  tuber- 
culosis patients.  Today,  it  is  arguably 
the  world's  leading  institution  for  the 
research  and  treatment  of  lung  disease 
and  immune  system  disorders. 

Best  known  for  its  work  in  the  area 
of  asthnm,  interstitial  lung  disease  and 
emphysema.  National  Jewish  has  re- 
ceived an  international  reputation.  Ap- 
proximately 1,200  people  spend  an  aver- 
age of  22  days  in  the  center's  100  bed 
hospital  a  year.  In  addition,  20,000  out- 
patients a  year  receive  care  at  Na- 
tional Jewish.  These  are  truly  remark- 
able figrures.  Also  impressive  is  Na- 
tional Jewlsh's  research  program.  More 
than  $25  million  of  the  center's  S65  mil- 
lion budget  is  spent  on  research.  Al- 
most all  of  the  100  physicians  at  the 
center  are  involved  in  some  type  of  re- 
search. 

National  Jewish  has  demonstrated  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  role  that 
environmental  pollutants  play  on  indi- 
viduals that  suffer  f^om  lung  disease. 
The  president  of  National  Jewish,  Mi- 
chael Schonbnm,  chaired  the  Metro- 
politan Air  Quality  Council  of  Denver 
fi-om  1985  to  1989.  The  council  received 
nationwide  attention  for  substantially 


reducing  Denver's  "brown  cloud"  and 
carbon  monoxide  levels.  Currently,  Na- 
tional Jewish  is  involved  in  establish- 
ing the  National  Research  Center  for 
Environmental  Lung  Disease;  I  support 
and  commend  their  efforts  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize National  Jewish  Center  for  Immu- 
nology and  Respiratory  Medicine  for 
their  immense  contribution  to  the 
treatment  and  research  of  lung  disease 
and  immune  system  disorders;  and.  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  future  suc- 
cess.* 


GOODWILL  AMBASSADOR  FOR  U.S. 
AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lished its  1990  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 
This  publication,  a  very  popular  one 
in  my  State,  chose  to  cite  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  number  of  Americans 
who  have  contributed  to  the  diversity 
of  this  important  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Carmen  and  Wayne  Jorgensen  of 
Dover,  AR,  were  among  those  high- 
lighted. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  excerpts  from  the  1990 
yearbook  that  deal  with  the  contribu- 
tions that  this  dedicated  couple  have 
made  to  the  American  pork  industry. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Carmen  Jorgensen:  Goodwiu.  Ambassador 

FX)R  U.S.  Agriculture 
(By  Denice  A.G.  Gray,  Communications  Spe- 
cialist. University  of  Arkansas  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  Little  Rock.  AR) 

She  is  not  a  hog  farmer,  but  she  is  no 
stranger  to  hogs. 

She  has  farrowed  sows  alongside  her  hus- 
band. She  has  paid  her  dues  to  farming  with 
calluses  and  sleepless  nights  worrying  over 
finances. 

Her  contribution  to  agriculture  today  is 
that  of  bookkeeper  and  market  forecaster, 
but  promoting  agriculture  is  what  puts  a 
sparkle  in  her  eye. 

Carmen  Jorgensen  of  Dover.  AR,  Is  unique. 

Attractive,  articulate,  and  savvy.  Carmen 
knows  the  ropes.  Her  blue  eyes  are  direct  and 
her  voice  Is  a  well-modulated  marriage  of 
Southern  and  Midwestern  dialects. 

Carmen  is  as  much  at  home  in  an  airplane 
going  to  Hong  Kong  as  on  the  farm.  She  has 
represented  U.S.  agriculture  and  women  in 
agriculture  In  both  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  portals  of 
world  travel  lie  in  a  small  Ozark  foothills 
community,  yet  that  Is  where  Carmen  start- 
ed her  career  as  a  professional  woman  of  the 
land. 

ESTABUSHING  A  NAME 

Reared  on  a  farm  In  Iowa,  Carmen  met 
Wayne  Jorgensen  just  as  she  started  a  teach- 
ing career.  Seven  months  later  they  married. 
The  Jorgensens  have  been  perfecting  a  part- 
nership of  complements  for  33  years. 

The  foundation  of  their  current  success 
was  built  20  years  ago  when  Carmen,  Wayne, 
and  their  two  children,  Sonja  and  Wade,  then 
12  and  10,  respectively,  moved  to  Dover.  By 
then  Carmen  had  retired  ftx>m  teaching. 

And  she  had  begun  trading  commodities  fu- 
tures on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 


After  establishing  themselves  on  a  swlns 
farm  with  related  buaineas  enterprises,  the 
Jorgensens  became  active  in  the  Arkansas 
pork  industry.  A  former  army  cook.  Wajnae 
won  the  1978  national  pork  cookoff  contest  in 
Seattle,  WA.  (To  this  day.  the  Jorgenaens 
served  barbecued  pork  to  attendees  of  Onrk 
Memory  Days,  a  local  celebration.)  For  a 
while  Wayne  was  the  Arkansas  director  for 
the  National  Pork  Producers  Council  and 
Carmen  was  the  president  of  the  National 
Pork  Council  for  Women. 

The  19eO's  were  a  time  of  change  and  Car- 
men was  in  the  forefront.  The  name 
Porkettes  was  no  longer  acceptable.  Carmen 
was  instrumental  in  getting  It  changed  to 
the  National  Pork  Council  for  Women. 

If  Carmen  was  heavily  Involved,  so  was  her 
family — because  family  unity  is  imimrtanC 
to  her.  Sonja  was  crowned  Pork  Industry 
Queen  In  1976.  Both  Sonja  and  Wade  were  na- 
tional 4-H  winners  in  the  swine  project  area. 

Active  In  4-H  activities.  Carmen  also 
edited  Arkansas  Pork  Producer  magazine, 
which  Included  selling  advertisements  as 
well  as  writing,  addressing,  wrapping,  sort- 
ing, and  mailing  each  issue. 

Throughout  the  family's  involvement.  Car- 
men learned  the  art  of  networking. 

"I  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
given  me,"  she  says.  "I  get  to  know  people. 
At  any  meeting  I  don't  just  say  hello  and 
goodbye:  I  want  to  know  who  I'm  sitting  by. 
Acquaintances  are  valuable. 

ACQUAINTANCES  PAY  OFF 

Carmen  has  served  on  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspec- 
tion. Her  time  spent  on  State  and  other  na- 
tional boards  has  led  her  into  conversations 
with  Members  of  Congress,  lobbyists,  and 
USDA  employees. 

She  was  one  of  the  few  ambassadors  of 
good  will  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. As  such  she  traveled  to  Europe  in 
1964  and  to  Japan.  Korea,  China,  and  Hong 
Kong  the  following  year. 

Carmen  revealed  some  of  her  philosophy  in 
an  address  in  Verona,  Italy,  in  1986,  when  she 
represented  the  farm  women  of  North  Amer- 
ica at  a  conference  organized  by  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women.  Carmen  pointed  out  the  pro- 
fessionalism inherent  in  a  farm  woman's 
work: 

Farm  women,  she  says,  have  organised  to 
draw  greater  attention  to  their  own  roles,  to 
educate  consumers  about  agriculture,  and  to 
lobby  on  behalf  of  their  fkonily  farms.  The 
farm  woman  has  a  career  focus— the  farm 
and  its  development.  There  is  an  opportunity 
to  expand  her  role  on  the  farm  to  whatever 
she  wants  it  to  be.  Professionalism,  then,  is 
Inherent  to  the  position  of  farm  woman. 

If  "professional"  is  a  key  word  in  Carmen's 
life,  then  her  home  office  exemplifies  It,  fax 
machine  and  all.  She  spends  many  hours  in 
that  ofnce.  Her  foreign  travels  are  over,  at 
least  for  now.  She  will  tell  you  that  one  of 
her  main  regrets  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
hours  in  the  day  to  accomplish  all  she  wants 
to  do. 

Not  only  is  there  the  swine  operation  that 
encompasses  some  400  acres  and  sells  10,000 
to  12,000  head  a  year.  There  is  also  the  gift 
shop  the  Jorgensens  purchased,  appro- 
priately named  the  Copper  Pig.  Carmen  and 
daughter  Sonja  have  parlayed  their  flair  for 
interior  design— along  with  Carmen's  net- 
work of  foreign  and  domestic  acquaint- 
ances— into  a  successful  operation.  Recently 
they  opened  another  store. 

Timing  has  been  everything  in  Carmen's 
life.  She  knows  the  ropes,  and  she  knows  how 
to  make  the  system  work  for  her.* 
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NEED  FOR  THE  MEMORANDUM  OF 
UNDERSTANDING  REMAINS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  1986, 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
[MOU]  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  was  signed  due  to  dump- 
ing of  subsidized  Canadian  timber  into 
United  States  markets.  These  imports 
enabled  Canadian  producers  to  drive 
hundreds  of  United  States  mills  out  of 
business  and  to  eliminate  thousands  of 
Jobs  in  the  domestic  timber  industry. 

Domestic  producers  successfully  filed 
a  countervailing  duty  case  and  instead 
of  collecting  the  fee  when  Canadian 
timber  crossed  the  border  into  the 
United  States,  the  industry  settled  for 
an  MOU  which  permitted  Canadian 
timber  exporters  to  avoid  the  15-per- 
cent duty  and  allowed  the  Canadian 
Government  to  collect  the  proceeds  it- 
self. 

There  have  been  recent  efforts  by  the 
Canadians  to  renegotiate  the  15-per- 
cent surtax  on  lumber  exports  to  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  stand  by  and 
allow  subsidized  timber  back  Into  the 
United  SUtes. 

Without  the  MOU,  domestic  produc- 
ers are  at  a  severe  disadvantage.  In  the 
United  States,  producers  must  bid  com- 
petitively for  nearly  all  government 
and  privately  owned  timber.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Canadian  system 
where  over  90  percent  of  Canadian  tim- 
ber is  owned  by  national  and  provincial 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  producers 
in  my  State  compete  with  the  produc- 
ers of  British  Columbia  where  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  provinces 
timber  is  managed  by  the  Provincial 
Ministry  of  Forests,  whose  mission  is 
"to  provide  maximum  economic  and 
social  benefits  to  all  British  Colum- 
bians"? 

In  1986,  when  the  MOU  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
was  the  determining  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  pursue  this  agreement. 
Former  President  Reagan  gave  me  his 
personal  word  that  the  MOU  would  not 
be  included  in  any  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment negotiations  so  that  timber  in- 
terests would  be  protected. 

The  MOU  has  leveled  the  playing 
field  by  offsetting  the  value  of  Cana- 
dian subsidies.  It  has  benefited  U.S. 
timber  interests  and  increased  the 
nuurket  share. 

The  agreement  does  not  require  Ca- 
nadian producers  to  put  into  place  a 
market  system,  although  a  competitive 
bidding  system  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial. Canadian  firms  can  still  retain 
access  to  government  timber  at  below- 
market  rates.  The  MOU  only  asks  the 
Canadian  Government  to  collect  the 
fee  themselves  in  good  faith. 

What  I  find  upsetting  about  the  Ca- 
nadlans  trying  to  withdraw  from  the 
agreement  is  that  they  have  previously 
tried  to  circumvent  their  obligations 
under  the  MOU  In  several  ways. 
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Certain  firms  have  failed  to  pay  the 
full  export  tax  or  have  misclasslfied 
lumber  exports  as  other  wood  products. 
The  interesting  note  about 
mlBclassIflcation  is  that  in  1986.  after 
the  agreement  was  signed,  there  was  a 
significant  increase  in  remanufactured 
wood  product  exports  into  the  United 
States.  These  products  are  not  subject 
to  the  15-percent  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  free  and  fair  trade 
which  is  based  on  competitive  pricing 
would  be  ideal  for  the  timber  industry. 
I  am  confident  the  producers  in  my 
State  can  compete  effectively  with  Ca- 
nadian producers,  or  with  anyone  else 
for  that  matter,  provided  it  is  a  level 
playing  field.  As  long  as  provincial 
government  intervention  continues, 
however,  the  MOU  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
has  served  its  purpose  of  bringing  com- 
petition back  to  the  timber  industry. 
As  we  enter  negotiations  for  a  North 
America  Free  Trade  Zone,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  do  not  begin  by  giving  up 
on  agreements  such  as  the  MOU  which 
have  benefited  U.S.  industries  that 
need  and  deserve  a  level  playing  field.* 
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RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to   rule  XXVI(2)   of  the   Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  submit  for  print- 
ing In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
for  the  102d  Congress  as  adopted  by  the 
conmiittee  today. 
The  rules  of  the  committee  follow: 
RVLEs  OF  THE  Committee  o.v  the  Budget. 
One  Hundred  Second  Congress 
I.  meetings 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  hold  its  regular 
meeting  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business. 

(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such 
meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the 
committee  determines  by  record  vote  in 
open  session  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  present  that  the  matters  to 
be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  portion  or  portions — 

(a)  Will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  Will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  the 
committee  staff  personnel  or  internal  staff 
maoagement  or  procedure; 

(c)  Will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  as  individual; 

(d)  Will  disclose  the  indentity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 


that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  In- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

(e)  Win  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trafle  secrete  or  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(I)  An  act  of  Congress  requires  the  informa- 
tion to  be  kept  confidential  by  Government 
officers  and  employees;  or 

(il)  "Ilie  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person. 

n.  QUORUMS 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  section,  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  committee  business  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  entire  committee:  Provided,  That  proxies 
shall  not  be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  reporting  budget  resolu- 
tions, legislative  measures  or  recommenda- 
tions: Provided,  That  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  or 
unswor*  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee ihall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  Is  taken  In  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  Is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  vote  by  proxy  if  the  absent 
member  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  vote  Is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  to  be  so  recorded;  ex- 
cept that  no  member  may  vote  by  proxy  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  on  Budget  Resolutions. 

IV.  HEARINGS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(1)  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  time,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  1 
week  in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  de- 
termine that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(2)  A  witness  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his  pro- 
posed testimony  at  least  1  day  prior  to  his 
appearance,  unless  the  requirement  Is  waived 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  following  their  determination  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  the  failure  of  compli- 
ance. 

v.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action,  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  filed  In  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  In  which  to  file  such  views.  In 
writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  views  shall  then  be  Included  In  the 
committee  report  and  printed  In  the  same 
volume,  aa  a  part  thereof,  and  their  inclu- 
sions shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the  re- 
port. In  the  absence  of  timely  notice,  the 
committee  report  may  be  filed  and  printed 
Immediately  without  such  views.* 
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RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 
•  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  submit 
the  Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  rules  follow: 

COMMrTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  RULES 

(Adopted  pursuant  to  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate) 

/.  Meetings— 

The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

//.  Quorums — 

1.  Reporting  a  bill.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers must  be  present  for  the  reporting  of  a 
bill. 

2.  Other  business.  For  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business  other  than  reporting  a 
bill  or  taking  testimony,  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

3.  Taking  testimony.  For  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  other  than  sworn  testi- 
mony, by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee, one  member  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum.  For 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  by 
the  Committee,  three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  for  the  taking  of 
sworn  testimony  by  any  subcommittee,  one 
member  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

///.  Proxies— 

Except  for  the  reporting  of  a  bill,  votes 
may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any  member  so 
requests. 

IV.  Attendance   of  staff  members   at   closed 
sessions— 

Attendance  of  Staff  Members  at  closed  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  members  of  the  Committee  Staff  that 
have  a  responsibility  associated  with  the 
matter  being  considered  at  such  meeting. 
This  rule  may  be  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

V.  Broadcasting  and  photographing  of  Commit- 

tee hearing — 
The  Committee  or  any  of  Its  subcommit- 
tees may  permit  the  photographing  and 
broadcast  of  open  hearings  by  television  and/ 
or  radio.  However,  if  any  member  of  a  sub- 
committee objects  to  the  photographing  or 
broadcasting  of  an  open  hearing,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Full  Committee 
for  its  decision. 

VI.  Availability  of  subcommittee  reports— 

To  the  extent  possible,  when  the  bill  and 
report  of  any  subcommittee  are  available, 
they  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  thirty-six  hours  prior  to  the 
Committee's  consideration  of  said  bill  and 
rejwrt. 

VII.  Amendments  and  report  language— 

To  the  extent  possible,  amendments  and 
report  language  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Senators  at  Full  Committee  markups  shall 
be  provided  In  writing  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  twenty-four 
hours  prior  to  such  markups. 

VIII.  Points  of  order- 
Any  member  of  the  Committee  who  Is  floor 

manager  of  an  appropriation  bill,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  points  of  order  against 
any  amendment  offered  in  violation  of  the 
Senate  Rules  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
such  appropriation  bill.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMTTTBE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  PF.T.Ti.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  2  of 
Senate  rule  XXVI,  I  ask  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  CoNORBssioNAL  Record  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  the  102d  Congress  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  February  28,  1991. 
The  committee  rules  follow. 
Rules  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Foreign 
Relations 
(Adopted  February  28, 1991) 
RULE  i^JxnusDicnoN 

(a)  Substantive. — In  accordance  with  Sen- 
ate Rule  XXV.l(J),  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  shall  extend  to  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

(1)  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legislations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(2)  Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Diplomatic  service. 

(4)  Foreigm  economic,  military,  technical, 
and  humanitarian  assistance. 

(5)  Foreign  loans. 

(6)  International  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  and  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

(7)  International  aspects  of  nuclear  energy, 
including  nuclear  transfer  policy. 

(8)  International  conference  and  con- 
gresses. 

(9)  International  law  as  it  relates  to  for- 
eign policy. 

(10)  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  organizations  estab- 
lished primarily  for  International  monetary 
purposes  (except  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  any  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
such  subjects  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs). 

(11)  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

(12)  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  interests  abroad. 

(13)  National  security  and  international  as- 
pects of  trusteeships  of  the  United  States. 

(14)  Ocean  and  international  environ- 
mental and  scientific  affairs  as  they  relate 
to  foreign  policy. 

(15)  Protection  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

(16)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

(17)  Treaties  and  executive  agreements,  ex- 
cept reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

(18)  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  orga- 
nizations. 

(19)  World  Bank  group,  the  regional  devel- 
opment banks,  and  other  International  orga- 
nizations established  primarily  for  develop- 
ment assistance  purposes. 

The  Committee  is  also  mandated  by  Senate 
Rule  XXV.l(j)  to  study  and  review,  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security  policy,  foreign  policy,  and 
international  economic  policy  as  it  relates 
to  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
matters  relating  to  food,  hunger,  and  nutri- 
tion in  foreign  countries,  and  report  thereon 
trom  time  to  time. 

(b)  Oversight.— The  Committee  also  has  a 
responsibility  under  Senate  Rule  XXVI.8, 
which  provides  that  "...  each  standing 
Committee  .  .  .  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 


continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  thoae  lava  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  sobject  matter  of  which  to  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 

(c)  "Advice  and  Consent"  Clausea.— The 
Committee  has  a  special  responsibility  to  as- 
sist the  Senate  in  its  constitutional  function 
of  providing  "advice  and  consent"  to  all 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  all  nominations  to  the  principal  execu- 
tive branch  positions  in  the  Held  of  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy. 

RULE  1— SUBCOMMrrTEES 

(a)  Creation.— Unless  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  or  Senate  resolution,  subcommittees 
shall  be  created  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  and  shall  deal  with  such  legisla- 
tion and  oversight  of  programs  and  policies 
as  the  Committee  directs.  Legislative  meas- 
ures or  other  matters  may  be  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  for  consideration  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman  or  by  vote  of  major- 
ity of  the  Committee.  If  the  iK"incipal  subject 
matter  of  a  measure  or  matter  to  be  referred 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one 
subcommittee,  the  Chairman  or  the  Commits 
tee  may  refer  the  matter  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees for  joint  consideration. 

(b)  Assignments. — Assignments  of  members 
to  subcommittees  shall  be  made  In  an  equi- 
table fashion.  No  member  of  the  Committee 
may  receive  assignment  to  a  second  sub- 
committee until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all 
members  of  the  Committee  have  chosen  as- 
signments to  one  subcommittee,  and  no 
member  shall  receive  assignments  to  a  third 
subcommittee  until.  In  order  of  seniority,  all 
members  have  chosen  assignments  to  two 
subcommittees. 

No  member  of  the  Committee  may  serve  on 
more  than  three  subcommittees  at  any  one 
time. 

The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members,  without  vote,  of  each  subcommit- 
tee. 

(c)  Meetings.— E^xcept  when  funds  have 
been  specifically  made  available  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  subcommittee  purpose,  no  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  hold  hearings  involving  ex- 
penses without  prior  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  or  by  decision  of 
the  full  Committee.  Meetings  of  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  scheduled  after  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  conflicts  with  meet- 
ings of  other  subcommittees  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. Meetings  of  subcommittees  shall  not 
be  scheduled  to  conflict  with  meetings  of  the 
full  Committee. 

The  proceedings  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  full 
Committee,  subject  to  such  authorizations 
or  limitations  as  the  Committee  may  trom 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

RULE  3— MEETINOS 

(a)  Regular  Meeting  Day.— The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  transaction  of  Committee 
business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each  week, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Additional  Meetings.- Additional  meet- 
ings and  hearings  of  the  Committee  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary. If  at  least  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Immediately 
upon  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  notify  the  Chainnan  of 
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the  tUiag  of  the  request.  If,  within  three  cal- 
endar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Chairman  does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Conrmilttee  may 
fUe  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the 
Clerk  shall  notify  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held 
and  inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour. 

(c)  Minority  Request.— Whenever  any  hear- 
ing is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
conunittee  upon  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  to  the  Chairman  before  the 
completion  of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Public  Announcement.— The  Commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter at  least  one  week  In  advance  of  such 
hearings,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  determines  that 
there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

(e)  Procedure. — Insofar  as  possible,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  will  be  conducted 
without  resort  to  the  formalities  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  members.  Issues  of  proce- 
dure which  may  arise  from  time  to  time 
Shall  be  resolved  by  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member.  The  Chairman,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
may  also  propose  special  procedures  to  gov- 
ern the  consideration  of  particular  matters 
by  the  Committee. 

(O  Closed  Sessions. — E^ch  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof.  Including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 
except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings 
by  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go 
into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record  vote 
in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Conrunlttee  or  subcommittee  when  it 
is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such 
meeting  or  meetings- 
CD  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee's staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct;  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  public 
contemjit  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  indl vidua]; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 


that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  speciflcally  to  a  given 
person  if- 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Grovemment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
othtr  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
oth»r  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

A  closed  meeting  may  be  opened  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(g)  Staff  Attendance.— A  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  one  member  of  his  or 
her  personal  staff,  for  whom  that  member  as- 
sumes personal  responsibility,  accompany 
and  be  seated  nearby  at  Committee  meet- 
ings. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate members  of  his  or  her  personal  staff, 
who  hold  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  eligibility  to  attend 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  set  forth  for  Committee 
staff  under  Rules  12,  13,  and  14. 

In  addition,  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  if  they  are 
not  otherwise  members  of  the  Committee, 
may  designate  one  member  of  their  staff 
with  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance  to  at- 
tend closed  sessions  of  the  Committee,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  set  forth  for 
Committee  staff  Rules  12,  13,  and  14.  Staff  of 
other  Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Committee  may  not  attend  closed  sessions  of 
the  Committee. 

Attendance  of  Committee  staff  at  meetings 
shall  be  limited  to  those  designated  by  the 
Staff  Director  or  the  Minority  Staff  Direc- 
tor. 

The  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  or  the 
Chairman,    with    the    concurrence    of    the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  may  limit  staff 
attendance  at  specified  meetings. 
RULE  4— QUORUMS 

(a)  Testimony.— For  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  or  unsworn  testimony  at  any  duly 
scheduled  meeting  or  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
consist  of  one  member. 

(b)  Business.— A  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  Committee  or  subcommittee  busi- 
ness, other  than  for  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  or  the  taking 
of  testimony,  shall  consist  of  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, including  at  least  one  member 
from  each  party. 

(c)  Reporting.— A  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  members  are  physically  present. 
The  vote  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  those  members  who  are 
phyiically  present  at  the  time  the  vote  is 
taken. 

RULE  ^— PROXIES 

Proxies  must  be  in  writing  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  absent  member.  Subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Rule  4  for  the  physical  pres- 


ence of  a  quonun  to  report  a  matter,  proxy 
voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures  and 
matters  before  the  Committee.  However, 
proxies  shall  not  be  voted  on  a  measure  or 
matter  except  when  the  absent  member  has 
been  Informed  of  the  matter  on  which  he  is 
being  {Recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded. 

RULE  «— WITNESSES 

(a)  GtNERAL.— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  consider  requests  to  testify  on 
any  matter  or  measure  pending  before  the 
Committee. 

(b)  Presentation.- If  the  Chairman  so  de- 
terminee,  the  oral  presentation  of  witnesses 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  However, 
written  statements  of  reasonable  length  may 
be  submitted  by  witnesses  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  who  are  unable  to  testify  in 
person. 

(c)  Filing  of  Statements.- A  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  file  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposal  testimony  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this  re- 
quirement is  waived  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Racking  Minority  Member  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  a  good 
cause  for  failure  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(d)  Expenses.— Only  the  Chairman  may  au- 
thorize expenditures  of  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee  or  its  subcommittees. 

(e)  RtQUESTS.— Any  witness  called  for  a 
hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
advance  for  his  testimony  to  be  In  closed  or 
open  session,  or  for  any  other  unusual  proce- 
dure. The  Chairman  shall  determine  whether 
to  grant  any  such  request  and  shall  notify 
the  Committee  members  of  the  request  and 
of  his  dacision. 

RULE  7— subpoenas 

(a)  AiTTHORiZATiON.- The  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee,  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  a  meeting  or  by  proxies,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  subpoena  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  production  of  memoranda,  doc- 
uments, records,  or  any  other  materials. 
When  the  Committee  authorizes  a  subpoena. 
it  may  be  issued  upon  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  designated 
by  the  Oommittee. 

(b)  Return. — A  subpoena,  or  a  request  to  an 
agency,  for  documents  may  be  issued  whose 
return  shall  occur  at  a  time  and  place  other 
than  that  of  a  scheduled  Committee  meet- 
ing. A  return  on  such  a  subpoena  or  request 
which  is  incomplete  or  accompanied  by  an 
objectioD  constitutes  good  cause  for  a  hear- 
ing on  shortened  notice.  Upon  such  a  return, 
the  Chairman  or  any  other  member  des- 
ignated by  him  may  convene  a  hearing  by 
giving  two  hours  notice  by  telephone  to  all 
other  members.  One  member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  such  a  hearing.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  Buch  a  hearing  shall  be  to  elucidate 
further  Information  about  the  return  and  to 
rule  on  the  objection. 

(c)  Depositions.- At  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  staff  Is  authorized  to  take  depo- 
sitions ft-om  witnesses. 

RULE  8— REPORTS 

(a)  Filing.- When  the  Committee  has  or- 
dered a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, the  report  thereon  shall  be  filed  In 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(b)  Supplemental,  Minority  and  Additional 
Views.— A  member  of  the  Committee  who 
gives  noftice  of  his  intentions  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  Hnal  Committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
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ure  or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  3  calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing,  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of 
the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice, 
the  Committee  report  may  be  filed  and 
printed  Immediately  without  such  views. 

(c)  RoUcall  Votes.— The  results  of  all  roll- 
call  votes  taken  In  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  measure,  or  amendment  there- 
to, shall  be  announced  In  the  Committee  re- 
port. The  announcement  shall  include  a  tab- 
ulation of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  and  votes 
cast  in  opposition  to  each  such  measure  and 
amendment  by  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

RULE  9 — TREATIES 

(a)  The  Committee  is  the  only  committee 
of  the  Senate  with  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
report  to  the  Senate  on  treaties  submitted 
by  the  President  for  Senate  advice  and  con- 
sent. Because  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  no  role  in  the  approval  of  treaties,  the 
Committee  is  therefore  the  only  congres- 
sional committee  with  responsibility  for 
treaties. 

(b)  Once  submitted  by  the  President  for  ad- 
vice and  consent,  each  treaty  is  referred  to 
the  Committee  and  remains  on  its  calendar 
from  Congress  until  the  Committee  takes  ac- 
tion to  report  it  to  the  Senate  or  recommend 
its  return  to  the  President,  or  until  the  Com- 
mittee is  discharged  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  Senate  Rule  XXX.2. 
treaties  which  have  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  but  not  acted  on  before  the  end  of  a 
Congress  "shall  be  resumed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  Congress  as  if  no  pro- 
ceedings had  previously  been  had  thereon." 

(d)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  Committee 
should  conduct  a  public  hearing  on  each 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  submis- 
sion by  the  President.  Except  in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  treaties  reported  to 
the  Senate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten report. 

RULE  10— NOMINATIONS 

(a)  Waiting  Requirement.- Unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shall  not  consider  any 
nomination  until  6  calendar  days  after  it  has 
been  formally  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

(b)  Public  Consideration.— Nominees  for 
any  post  who  are  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  heard  in  public  session, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  decrees 
otherwise. 

(c)  Required  Data. — No  nomination  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  unless  (1)  the  nomi- 
nee has  been  accorded  a  security  clearance 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  investigation  by 
executive  branch  agencies;  (2)  in  appropriate 
cases,  the  nominee  has  filed  a  confidential 
statement  and  financial  disclosure  report 
with  the  Committee;  (3)  the  Committee  has 
been  assured  that  the  nominee  does  not  have 
any  interests  which  could  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  government  in  the  exercise 
of  the  nominee's  proposed  responsibilities; 
(4)  for  persons  nominated  to  be  chief  of  mis- 
sion, ambassador-at-large,  or  minister,  the 
Committee  has  received  a  complete  list  of 
any  contributions  made  by  the  nominee  or 
members  of  his  immediate  family  to  any 
Federal  election  campaign  during  the  year  of 
his  or  her  nomination  and  for  the  four  pre- 
ceding years;  and  (5)  for  persons  nominated 
to  be  chiefs  of  mission,  a  report  on  the  dem- 


onstrated competence  of  that  nominee  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which 
he  or  she  has  been  nominated. 

RULE  11— TRAVEL 

(a)  Foreign  Travel. — No  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  Its  staff 
shall  travel  abroad  on  Committee  business 
unless  specifically  authorised  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  Is  required  by  law  to  approve 
vouchers  and  report  expenditures  of  foreign 
currencies,  and  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber. Requests  for  authorization  of  such  trav- 
el shall  state  the  purpose  and.  when  com- 
pleted, a  full  substantive  and  financial  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  with- 
in 30  days.  This  report  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  members  of  the  Committee  and  shall  not 
be  otherwise  disseminated  without  the  ex- 
press authorization  of  the  Committee.  JEx- 
cept  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  staff 
travel  shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  re- 
porting requirements  have  been  fulfilled  for 
all  prior  tripe.  Except  for  travel  that  is 
strictly  personal,  travel  funded  by  non-U. S. 
Government  sources  is  subject  to  the  same 
approval  and  substantive  rejxjrting  require- 
ments as  U.S.  Government-funded  travel.  In 
addition,  members  and  staff  are  reminded  of 
Senate  Rule  XXXV  .4  requiring  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  in  the 
case  of  foreign-sponsored  travel. 

Any  proposed  travel  by  Committee  staff 
for  a  subcommittee  purpose  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  prior  to  submis- 
sion of  the  request  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

When  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  approve  the  foreign  travel  of 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
accompanying  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
all  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  purpose. 

(b)  Domestic  Travel.— All  official  travel  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Staff  Di- 
rector, or  in  the  case  of  minority  staff,  by 
the  Minority  Staff  Director. 

(c)  Personal  Staff.— As  a  general  nile.  one 
member  of  the  personal  staff  of  a  member  of 
the  Committee  may  travel  with  that  member 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. During  such  travel,  the  personal  staff 
member  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Committee. 

RULE  12— TRANSCRIPTS 

(a)  General.— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of 
all  Committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
and  such  transcripts  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise.  Tran- 
scripts of  public  hearings  by  the  Committee 
shall  be  published  unless  the  Chairman,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  determines  otherwise. 

(b)  Classlfled  or  Restricted  Transcripts.- 

(1)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and 
security  of  classified  or  restricted  tran- 
scripts. 

(2)  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  classlfled  or  restricted  transcripts. 

(3)  Classlfled  or  restricted  transcripts  shall 
be  kept  in  locked  combination  safes  in  the 
Committee  offlces  except  when  in  active  use 
by  authorized  persons  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  weeks.  Extensions  of  this  period 
may  be  granted  as  necessary  by  the  Chief 
Clerk.  They  must  never  be  left  unattended 


and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Chl«f  Clerk 
promptly  when  no  longer  needed. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  In  pumgmph  7 
below,  transcripts  claaslfled  secret  or  tai^ber 
may  not  leave  the  Committee  offlces  exc«i>t 
for  the  purpose  of  declaaslficatlon. 

(5)  Claaslfled  transcripts  other  than  tboee 
classlfled  secret  or  higher  may  leave  the 
Committee  offlces  In  the  poeaeaslon  of  au- 
thorized persons  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman.  Delivery  and  return  shall  be  made 
only  by  authorized  persona.  Such  transcripts 
may  not  leave  Washington,  D.C.,  unless  ade- 
quate assurance  for  their  security  are  made 
to  the  Chairman. 

(6)  Elxtreme  care  shall  be  exercised  to  avoid 
taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classlfled  tran- 
scripts. Their  contents  may  not  be  divulged 
to  any  unauthorized  person. 

(7)  Subject  to  any  additional  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  only 
the  following  persons  are  authorized  to  have 
access  to  classlfled  or  restricted  transcripts: 

(i)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Conmilttee  in 
the  Committee  rooms; 

(ii)  Designated  personal  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  with  apiro- 
priate  security  clearances.  In  the  Comxnlt- 
tee's  Capitol  office; 

(ill)  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, by  permission  of  the  Chairman  In  the 
Committee  rooms;  and 

(iv)  Members  of  the  executive  departments 
involved  in  the  meeting,  in  the  Committee's 
Capitol  offlce,  or,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Chairman,  in  the  offlces  of  the  ofQcials  who 
took  part  in  the  meeting,  but  In  either  case, 
only  for  a  speclfled  and  limited  period  of 
time,  and  only  after  reliable  assurances 
against  further  reproduction  of  dissemina- 
tion have  been  given. 

(8)  Any  restrictions  imposed  upon  access  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  also  apply 
to  the  transcript  of  such  meeting,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Chairman  and  no- 
tice to  the  other  members  of  the  Committee. 
Each  transcript  of  a  closed  session  of  the 
Committee  shall  include  on  its  cover  a  de- 
scription of  the  restrictions  Imposed  upon 
access,  as  well  as  any  applicable  restrictions 
upon  photocopying,  note-taking  or  other  dis- 
semination. 

(9)  In  addition  to  restrictions  resulting 
from  the  Inclusion  of  any  classlfled  Informa- 
tion in  the  transcript  of  a  Committee  meet- 
ing, members  and  staff  shall  not  discuss  with 
anyone  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in 
closed  session  or  reveal  information  con- 
veyed or  discussed  in  such  a  session  unless 
that  person  would  have  been  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  session  itself,  or  unless  such  com- 
munication is  speclflc&lly  authorized  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  or 
in  the  case  of  staff,  "oy  the  Staff  Director  or 
Minority  Staff  Director.  A  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  such  authorizations. 

(c)  Declassification.— 

(1)  All  restricted  transcripts  and  classified 
Committee  reports  shall  be  declassified  on  a 
date  twelve  years  after  their  origination  un- 
less the  Committee  by  majority  vote  decides 
against  such  declassification,  and  provided 
that  the  executive  departments  involved  and 
all  former  Conmilttee  members  who  partici- 
pated directly  in  the  sessions  or  reports  con- 
cerned have  been  consulted  in  advance  and 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  raise  ob- 
jections to  such  declassification. 

(2)  Any  transcript  or  classified  Committee 
report,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may  be  de- 
classified fewer  than  twelve  years  after  their 
origination  if: 
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(I)  the  Chairman  ori^nates  such  action  or 
recelTM  a  written  request  for  such  action. 
and  notifies  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and 

(II)  the  Chairman,  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber, and  each  member  or  former  member  who 
participated  directly  in  such  meeting  or  re- 
port give  their  approval,  except  that  the 
Conunlttee  by  majority  vote  may  overrule 
any  objections  thereby  raised  to  early  de- 
classification; and 

(ill)  the  executive  departments  and  all 
former  0>mmlttee  members  are  consulted  in 
advance  and  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  object  to  early  declassification. 

RULE  13— CLASSIFIED  MATERIAL 

(a)  All  classifled  material  received  or  origi- 
nated by  the  (Committee  shall  be  logged  in  at 
the  Committee's  offices  In  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  and  except  for  material 
classifled  as  "Top  Secret"  shall  be  filed  in 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Building  offices  for  Com- 
mittee use  and  safekeeping. 

(b)  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  Indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  indexed  form  approved 
by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  is  to  be 
distributed  outside  the  Committee  offices,  it 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  attached  form,  be 
accompanied  also  by  an  approved  signature 
sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

(c)  Distribution  of  classified  material 
among  offices  shall  be  by  Committee  mem- 
bers or  authorized  staff  only.  All  classified 
niaterlal  sent  to  members'  offices,  and  that 
distributed  within  the  working  offices  oi  the 
Committee,  shall  be  returned  to  the  office 
designated  by  the  Chief  Clerk.  No  classified 
material  is  to  be  removed  fi-om  the  offices  of 
the  members  or  of  the  Committee  without 
permission  of  the  Chairman.  Such  classified 
material  will  be  afforded  safe  handling  and 
safe  storage  at  all  times. 

(d)  Material  classified  "Top  Secret."  after 
being  indexed  and  numbered,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  (Committee's  Capitol  office  for  use  by  the 
members  and  authorized  staff  in  that  office 
only  or  in  such  other  secure  Committee  of- 
fices as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Chairman 
or  Staff  Director. 

(e)  In  general,  members  and  staff  shall  un- 
dertake to  confine  their  access  to  classified 
information  on  the  basis  of  a  "need  to  know" 
such  Information  related  to  their  Committee 
responsibilities. 

(O  The  Staff  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations. 

RULE  14— STAFF 

(a)  Responsibilities— 

(1)  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as  a 
whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Staff  Director;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  part  of  the  staff  as 
la  designated  Minority  Staff,  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  and  under  the  Immediate  di- 
recUon  of  the  Minority  Staff  Director. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  tne  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  in  connection  with  Committee 
boaineas.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  call  upon  the 
staff  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  assistance  subject  to  the  overrid'ng 
responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  staffs  primary  responsibility  is 
with  respect  to  bills,  resolutions,  treaties. 
and  DomioAtions. 
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In  addition  to  carrying  out  assignments 
from  the  Committee  and  its  individual  mem- 
bers, the  staff  has  a  responsibility  to  origi- 
nate suggestions  for  Committee  or  sub- 
committee consideration.  The  staff  also  has 
a  re^x)nsibility  to  make  suggestions  to  Indi- 
vidual members  regarding  matters  of  special 
interest  to  such  members. 

(4)  It  is  part  of  the  staffs  duty  to  keep  it- 
self as  well  informed  as  possible  in  regard  to 
developments  affecting  foreign  relations  and 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  foreign 
programs  of  the  United  States.  Significant 
trends  or  developments  which  might  other- 
wise escape  notice  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee,  or  of  individual 
Senators  with  particular  interests. 

(5)  The  staff  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
therefore  has  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
Committee  bring  to  bear  an  independent  ob- 
jective judgment  of  proposals  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  when  appropriate  to  origi- 
nate sound  proposals  of  its  own.  At  the  same 
time,  the  staff  shall  avoid  impinging  upon 
the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

(6)  In  those  instances  when  Committee  ac- 
tion requires  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fully  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  staff  shall  bear  in  mind  that  under 
our  constitutional  system  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  elected  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  determine  legislative  issues  in  the  light  of 
as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the  facts  as 
the  sCaff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

(b)  Restrictions.— 

(1)  The  staff  shall  regard  its  relationship  to 
the  Committee  as  a  privileged  one.  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a  cli- 
ent. Id  order  to  protect  this  relationship  and 
the  mutual  confidence  which  must  prevail  if 
the  Oommittee-staff  relationship  is  to  be  a 
satisfactory  and  fruitful  one.  the  following 
criteria  shall  apply: 

(1)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  be  identi- 
fied with  any  special  interest  group  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

(ii)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  accept 
publia  speaking  engagements  or  write  for 
publioation  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Staff  Director,  or,  in  the  case  of  minor- 
ity stBff.  from  the  Minority  Staff  Director. 
In  the  case  of  the  Staff  Director  and  the  Mi- 
nority Staff  Director,  such  advance  permis- 
sion shall  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  or 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  as  appro- 
priate. In  any  event,  such  public  statements 
should  avoid  the  expression  of  personal  views 
and  should  not  contain  predictions  of  future, 
or  int«rpretations  of  past.  Committee  action. 

(lii)  Staff  shall  not  discuss  their  private 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Senator  or  Senators  concerned. 

(2)  The  staff  shall  not  discuss  with  anyone 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in  closed 
sesslot  or  reveal  information  conveyed  or 
discuaeed  in  such  a  session  unless  that  per- 
son would  have  been  permitted  to  attend  the 
sessiOB  Itself,  or  unless  such  communication 
Is  specifically  authorized  by  the  Staff  Direc- 
tor or  Minority  Staff  Director.  Unauthorized 
disclosure  of  information  from  a  closed  ses- 
sion or  of  classified  information  shall  be 
cause  for  immediate  dismissal  and  may.  in 
the  case  of  some  kinds  of  information,  be 
grounds  for  criminal  prosecution. 


RULE  15i-8TATU8  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

(a)  Status.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
which  shRll  take  precedence  in  the  event  of 
a  clear  iBconslstency.  In  addition,  the  Juris- 
diction and  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  certain  matters,  as  well 
as  the  timing  and  procedure  for  their  consid- 
eration In  Committee,  may  be  governed  by 
statute. 

(b)  Amendment.— These  Rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  major- 
ity of  ths  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice 
in  writiqg  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours  prior 
to  the  meeting  at  which  action  thereon  Is  to 
be  taken.  However,  rules  of  the  Committee 
which  are  based  upon  Senate  rules  may  not 
be  superseded  by  Committee  vote  alone.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
RUDMAN  joins  me  to  ask  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  which  were  adopted  February 
23,  1978,  and  amended  on  December  21, 
1989,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  102d  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. 
The  nmterial  follows: 
RULES  or  THE  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 

PART  I;  organic  AUTHORnr 
Subpart  A—S.  Res.  338  as  amended 
S.  Res.  338,  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1964)' 
Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  permanent  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Se- 
lect Committee")  consisting  of  six  Members 
of  the  Sanate,  of  whom  three  shall  be  se- 
lected from  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  three  shall  be  selected  from  members  of 
the  minority  party.  Members  thereof  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXTV 
of  the  standing  rules  for  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress.  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  taie  Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as 
a  member  or  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shsll  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments thereto  are  made. 

(c)(1)  A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  involving 
complaints  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
volving sworn  complaints,  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquiries,  initial  reviews,  investigations, 
hearings,  recommendations  or  reports  and 
matters  relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400, 
agreed  to  May  19,  1976. 

(2)  Three  Members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  fcH*  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  Select  Committee  not  covered  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subparagraph,  in- 
cluding requests  for  opinions  and  interpreta- 
tions conoeming  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
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duct  or  any  other  statute  or  regulation 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, if  one  Member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Majority  Party  and  one  Member  of 
the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the  Minority 
Party.  During:  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  any  Member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee constituting  the  quorum  shall  have  the 
right  to  postpone  further  discussion  of  a 
pending  matter  until  such  time  as  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee 
are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing sworn  testimony.* 

s  "(d)(1)  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  ini- 
tial review  or  investigation  relating  to  his 
own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or 
employee  he  supervises,  or  the  conduct  of 
any  employee  of  any  officer  he  supervises,  or 
relating  to  any  complaint  filed  by  him.  and 
the  determinations  and  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  with  respect  thereto. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  Member 
of  the  Select  Committee  and  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  supervise  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  11  of  rule  XXXVn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
may.  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  initial  review  or 
investigation  pending  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  the  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee  with 
respect  thereto.  Notice  of  such  disqualifica- 
tion shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  is  ineligible  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  participate  in  any  initial  review  or  inves- 
tigation or  disqualifies  himself  under  para- 
graph (2)  from  participating  in  an  initial  re- 
view or  investigation,  another  Member  of  the 
Senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d),  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  solely  for 
purposes  of  such  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion and  the  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee  with 
respect  thereto.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  for  such  purposes  shall  be  of  the 
same  party  as  the  Member  who  is  ineligible 
or  disqualifies  himself." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select 
Committee  to — 

(1)  receive  complaints  and  investigate  alle- 
gations of  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law.  vio- 
lations of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  violations  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  as  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  appro- 
priate findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  with 
respect  thereto; 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee  disciplinary  action  (including, 
but  not  limited  to.  in  the  case  of  a  Member: 
censure,  expulsion,  or  recommendation  to 
the  appropriate  party  conference  regarding 
such  Member's  seniority  or  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility; and,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee:  suspension  or  dismissal)^  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  such  violations  which 
the  Select  Committee  shall  determine,  after 
according  to  the  individuals  concerned  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have 
occurred. 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regula- 


tions as  the  Select  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  ensure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  In  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties and  the  discharge  of  their  responsibil- 
ities; and 

(4)  report  violations  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  committee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

"(b)(1)  EUich  sworn  complaint  filed  with  the 
Select  Committee  shall  be  in  vnriting,  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Select  Committee 
may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and  shall  be 
under  oath. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'sworn 
complaint'  means  a  statement  of  facts  with- 
in the  personal  knowledge  of  the  complain- 
ant alleging  a  violation  of  law,  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  other  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  Members,  officers,  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint 
does  so  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  may  refer  any  such  case  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'in- 
vestigation' is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  an  initial  review,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Committee 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Select  Committee  has  oc- 
curred. 

"(c)(1)  No  investigation  of  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  no  re- 
port, resolution,  or  recommendation  relating 
thereto,  may  be  made  unless  approved  by  the 
affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less  than 
four  members  of  the  Select  Committee. 

"(2)  No  other  resolution,  report,  rec- 
ommendation, interpretative  ruling,  or  advi- 
sory opinion  may  be  made  without  an  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee,  voting. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  Select  Committee  re- 
ceives a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member 
or  officer  of  the  Senate,  it  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  that  complaint. 
The  initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and 
scope  necessary  to  determine  whether  there 
is  substantial  credible  evidence  which  pro- 
vides substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  a  violation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee  has 
occurred. 

"(2)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  is  not 
such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  shall  report  such  determina- 
tion to  the  complainant  and  to  the  party 
charged  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
basis  of  such  determination. 

"(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  is  inadvertent,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimus  nature, 
the  Select  Committee  may  attempt  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  such  a  violation  by  informal 
methods. 

"(4)  If  as  a  result  of  an  Initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Select  committee  deter- 
mines that  there  is  such  substantial  credible 
evidence  but  that  the  violation,  if  proven,  is 
neither  of  a  de  minimus  nature  nor  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  justify  any  of  the  penalties 
expressly  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2).  the 
Select  Committee  may  luropose  a  remedy  it 
deems  appropriate.  If  the  matter  is  thereby 


resolved,  a  summary  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's conclusions  and  the  remedy  propoeed 
shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of  such  fil- 
ing shall  be  printed  In  the  Congreaslonal 
Record. 

"(5)  If  as  the  result  of  an  Initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Conmilttee 
determines  that  there  Is  snch  aubetantial 
creditable  evidence,  the  Select  Committee 
shall  promptly  conduct  an  investigation  if 
(A)  the  violation,  if  proven,  would  be  eoffi- 
ciently  serious,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Select 
Committee,  to  warrant  impoeltlon  of  one  or 
more  of  the  penalties  expressly  referred  to  In 
subsection  (aK2),  or  (B)  the  violation.  If 
proven,  is  less  serious,  but  was  not  resolved 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  above.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate,  aa 
soon  as  practicable,  the  results  of  such  Inves- 
tigation together  with  its  recommendations 
(if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection  (aK2). 

"(6)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  other  In- 
vestigation respecting  the  conduct  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  officer  undertaken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  Select  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigation  together  with  Ite 
recommendations  (if  any)  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(2). 

"(e)  When  the  Select  Committee  receives  a 
sworn  complaint  against  an  employee  of  the 
Senate,  it  shall  consider  the  complaint  ac- 
cording to  procedures  it  deems  appropriate. 
If  the  Select  Committee  determines  that  the 
complaint  is  without  substantial  merit,  it 
shall  notify  the  complainant  and  the  accused 
of  its  determination,  together  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  basis  of  such  determination. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, employ  hearing  examiners  to  hear 
testimony  and  make  findings  of  fact  and/or 
recommendations  to  the  Select  Committee 
concerning  the  disposition  of  complaints. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct, 
rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  In  effect  at 
the  time  the  alleged  violation  occurred.  No 
provisions  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct shall  apply  to  or  require  dlscloeure  of 
any  act,  relationship,  or  transaction  which 
occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  ap- 
plicable provision  of  the  Code.  The  Select 
Committee  may  conduct  an  initial  review  or 
investigation  of  any  alleged  violation  of  a 
rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation  occurred 
while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect  and  the 
violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved  on  the 
merits  by  the  predecessor  select  Committee. 
"(h)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rules  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
used  in  conducting  investigations  of  com- 
plaints.' 

'(i)  The  Select  Committee  trom  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  its  rec- 
ommendation as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  it  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold 
such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
quire by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments; (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take 
such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
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director.  *,  counsel,  an  assistant  counsel,  one 
or  more  Investigators,  one  or  more  hearing- 
examiners,*  and  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants  as  it  deems 
advisable;  and  (8)  to  procure  the  temporary 
services  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or 
Intermltent  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof,  by  contract  as 
Independent  contractors  or.  In  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals, by  employment  at  daily  rates  of 
compensation  not  in  excess  of  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  compensa- 
tion which  may  be  paid  to  a  regular  em- 
ployee of  the  Select  Committee.* 

'•(bXl)  The  Select  Committee  Is  author- 
ixed  to  retain  and  compensate  counsel  not 
employed  by  the  Senate  (or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government)  whenever  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  the  retention  of  out- 
side counsel  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
any  action  regarding  any  complaint  or  alle- 
gation, which,  in  the  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  appropriately  con- 
ducted by  counsel  not  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  a  regular 
employee. 

"(2)  Any  Investigation  conducted  under 
section  2  shall  be  conducted  by  outside  coun- 
sel as  authorized  In  paragiaph  (1).  unless  the 
Select  Committee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
side counsel. 

"(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion and  facilities  of  any  such  department  or 
agency  of  the  Grovemment,  and  (2)  employ  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  the  serv- 
ices of  such  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  as  it  deems  advisable.  With 
the  consent  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the 
Select  Committee  may  utilize  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such  other 
conunittee  or  subcommittee  whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  and  ap- 
proiHlate. 

"(d)  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  (1)  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  or  (2)  by  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any  such  sub- 
poena shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  or  the 
vice  chairman  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  vice 
chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee or  any  member  thereof  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses.^ 

""(eXl)  The  Select  Conunittee  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  such  regulations  as  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

"(2)  The  Select  (Committee  is  authorized  to 
Issue  interpretative  rulings  explaining  and 
clarifying  the  application  of  any  law.  the 
Code  of  Ofncial  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction. 

"(3)  The  Select  Committee  shall  render  an 
advisory  opinion,  in  wriUng  within  a  reason- 
able time,  in  response  to  a  written  request 
by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  a  specific 
Cutaal  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct  or 
proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking  the 
advisory  opinion. 

"(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  in  its 
discretion  render  an  advisory  opinion  In 
writing  within  a  resonable  time  In  response 
to  a  written  request  by  any  employee  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
Uw.  the  Senate  Code  of  OfHcial  Conduct,  or 


any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
its  jBrisdlction  to  a  specific  factual  situation 
pertinent  to  the  conduct  or  proposed  conduct 
of  the  person  seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

"(S)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
relies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an  ad- 
visory opinion  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  who  acts 
in  good  faith  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions and  findings  of  such  advisory  opinion 
shall  not.  as  a  result  of  any  such  act.  be  sub- 
ject to  any  sanction  by  the  Senate. 

"(6)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Select  Committee  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  may  be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any  person  In- 
volved in  the  specific  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered:  Provided,  however,  that  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation;  and.  (B)  any  person 
involved  in  any  specific  transaction  or  activ- 
ity which  is  indistinguishable  in  all  its  mate- 
rial aspects  from  the  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered. 

"(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual  concerned.  The  Select 
Committee  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
befort  rendering  an  advisory  opinion,  pro- 
vide any  interested  party  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  transmit  written  comments  to  the 
Select  Committee  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion.  The  advi- 
sory opinions  issued  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee sball  be  compiled,  indexed,  reproduced, 
and  made  available  on  a  periodic  basis. 

"(8)  A  brief  description  of  a  waiver  granted 
under  paragraph  2(c)  of  rule  XXXIV  or  para- 
graph 1  of  rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  available  upon 
request  in  the  Select  Committee  office  with 
appropriate  deletions  to  assure  the  privacy 
of  the  individual  concerned. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee uBder  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from 
the  oontingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chalrma.-  of  the 
Select  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  thi;,  resolution,  the  term 
•office  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means- 
CD  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  or 
any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their  of- 
ficial duties; 

(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  tn  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

(7)  ap  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Subpart  B— Public  Law  93-191— Franked  Mail, 
protfisions  relating  to  the  Select  Committee 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  on  SUnd- 
ards  and  Conduct  of  the  Senate  shall  provide 
guidance,  assistance,  advice  and  counsel, 
through  advisory  opinions  or  consultations! 
in    connection    with    the    mailing   or    con- 
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templatad  mailing  of  ft^nked  mail  under  sec- 
tion 3210.  3211.  3212,  3218(2)  or  3218,  and  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  section 
3215,  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
Member-elect,  surviving  spouse  of  any  of  the 
foregoinf,  or  other  Senate  official,  entitled 
to  send  mail  as  franked  mail  under  any  of 
those  sections.  The  select  conmilttee  shall 
prescriba  regulations  governing  the  proper 
use  of  the  fi^nking  privilege  under  those  sec- 
tions by  Buch  persons. 

(b)  Any  complaint  filed  by  any  person  with 
the  select  committee  that  a  violation  of  any 
section  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is 
about  to  occur  or  has  occurred  within  the 
immediately  preceding  period  of  1  year,  by 
any  person  referred  to  In  such  subsection  (a), 
shall  contain  pertinent  factual  material  and 
shall  conform  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  select  committee.  The  select  committee, 
if  it  determines  there  Is  reasonable  justifica- 
tion for  the  complaint,  shall  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  matter.  Including  an  In- 
vestigation of  reports  and  sUtements  filed 
by  that  complainant  with  respect  to  the 
matter  which  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint. 
The  committee  shall  afford  to  the  person 
who  Is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  due  no- 
tice and.  if  it  determines  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial ueason  to  believe  that  such  violation 
has  occurred  or  Is  about  to  occur,  oppor- 
tunity for  all  parties  to  participate  in  a 
hearing  before  the  select  committee.  The  se- 
lect coma:ilttee  shall  issue  a  written  decision 
on  each  oomplaint  under  this  subsection  not 
later  thaa  thirty  days  after  such  a  complaint 
has  been  filed  or,  If  a  hearing  Is  held,  not 
later  thaa  thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
such  hearing.  Such  decision  shall  be  based  on 
written  findings  of  fact  in  the  case  by  the  se- 
lect committee.  If  the  select  committee 
finds,  In  its  written  decision,  that  a  violation 
has  occuCred  or  Is  about  to  occur,  the  com- 
mittee may  take  such  action  and  enforce- 
ment as  It  considers  appropriate  in  accord- 
ance wits  applicable  rules,  precedents,  and 
standing  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  such 
other  standards  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such 
committee. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  court  or  administrative  body  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  territory  thereof 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  civil 
action  of  any  character  concerning  or  relat- 
ed to  a  violation  of  the  fi^nklng  laws  or  an 
abuse  of  tfce  franking  privilege  by  any  person 
listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as 
entitled  to  send  mail  as  franked  mall,  until 
a  complaint  has  been  filed  with  the  select 
committee  and  the  committee  has  rendered 
a  decision  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  holding  of  Investigations 
and  hearings,  the  conduct  of  proceedings, 
and  the  rendering  of  declsons  under  this  sul> 
section  providing  for  equitable  procedures 
and  the  protection  of  Individual,  public,  and 
government  interests.  The  regulations  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  contain  the  substance 
of  the  administrative  procedure  provisions  of 
sections  5$l-559  and  701-706,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  These  regulations  shall  govern 
matters  under  this  subsection  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  thereof. 

(e)  The  select  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  its  actions,  including  a 
record  of  lihe  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All  records,  data 
and  files  of  the  select  committee  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  kept  in 
the  offices  of  the  select  committee  or  such 
other  places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 
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Subpart  C—Standing  orders  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding unauthorized  disclosure  of  intel- 
ligence information,  S.  Res.  400,  94th  Con- 
gress, provisions  relating  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee 

Sec.  8.  *  •  * 

(cKl)  No  information  In  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  the  select 
committee,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  has  determined  should  not  be 
closed,  shall  be  made  available  to  any  person 
by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  except  in  a  closed  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  select  committee  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  commit- 
tee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  information,  which  commit- 
tee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  received 
such  information.  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
who,  and  no  committee  which,  receives  any 
information  under  this  subsection,  shall  dis- 
close such  Information  except  in  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  inves- 
tigate any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  intel- 
ligence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  shall 
release  to  such  individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  investigation  a  summary  of  its  inves- 
tigation together  with  its  findings.  If.  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  its  findings  to 
the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate  ac- 
tion such  as  censure,  removal  from  commit- 
tee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  case  of  a  Member,  or  removal 
from  office  or  employment  or  punishment 
for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

Subpart  D— Public  Law  95-105,  section  515.  re- 
lating to  receipt  and  disposition  of  foreign 
gifts  and  decorations  received  by  Members,  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Senate  or  their 
spouses  or  dependents,  provisions  relating  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
Sec.  515.  (a)(1)  Section  7342  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

§7342.  Receipt  and  disposition  of  foreign 
gifts  and  decorations, 
"(a)  For  the  purjwse  of  this  section— 
"(6)  'employing  agency'  means — 
"(A)  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  for  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  except  that  those 
responsibilities     specified     in     subsections 
(c)(2)(A).  (e),  and  (g)(2)(B)  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

"(B)  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the 
Senate,  for  Senators  and  employees  of  the 
Senate; 


"(C)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts,  for  judges  and  judicial 
branch  employees;  and 

"(D)  the  department,  agency  office,  or 
other  entity  in  which  an  employee  is  em- 
ployed, for  other  legislative  branch  employ- 
ees and  for  all  executive  branch  employees. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not— 

"(1)  request  or  otherwise  encourage  the 
tender  of  a  gift  or  decoration;  or 

"(2)  accept  a  gift  or  decoration,  other  than 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d). 

"(c)(1)  The  Congress  consents  to— 

"(A)  the  accepting  and  retaining  by  an  em- 
ployee of  a  gift  of  minimal  value  tendered 
and  received  as  a  souvenir  or  mark  of  cour- 
tesy; and 

"(B)  the  accepting  by  an  employee  of  a  gift 
of  more  than  minimal  value  when  such  gift 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  educational  scholar- 
ship or  medical  treatment  or  when  it  appears 
that  to  refuse  the  gift  would  likely  cause  of- 
fense or  embarrassment  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  except  that— 

"(i)  a  tangible  gift  of  more  than  minimal 
value  is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  and,  upon  accept- 
ance, shall  become  the  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and 

"(ii)  an  employee  may  accept  gifts  of  trav- 
el or  expenses  for  travel  taking  place  en- 
tirely outside  the  United  States  (such  as 
transportation,  food,  and  lodging)  of  more 
than  minimal  value  if  such  acceptance  is  ap- 
propriate, consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  permitted  by  the  em- 
ploying agency  and  any  regulations  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  employing  agency. 

"(2)  Within  60  days  after  accepting  a  tan- 
gible gift  of  more  than  minimal  value  (other 
than  a  gift  described  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(il)). 
an  employee  shall— 

"(A)  deposit  the  gift  for  disposal  with  his 
or  her  employing  agency  or; 

"(B)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  employ- 
ing agency,  deposit  the  gift  with  that  agency 
for  official  use.  Within  30  days  after  termi- 
nating the  official  use  of  a  gift  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  employing  agency  shall 
forward  the  gift  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e). 

"(3)  When  an  employee  deposits  a  gift  of 
more  than  minimal  value  for  disposal  or  for 
official  use  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  or 
within  30  days  after  accepting  travel  or  trav- 
el expenses  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(l)(B)(il)  unless  such  travel  or  travel  ex- 
penses are  accepted  in  accordance  with  spe- 
cific instructions  of  his  or  her  employing 
agency,  the  employee  shall  file  a  statement 
with  his  or  her  employing  agency  or  its  dele- 
gate containing  the  information  prescribed 
in  subsection  (f)  for  that  gift. 

"(d)  The  Congress  consents  to  the  accept- 
ing, retaining,  and  wearing  by  an  employee 
of  a  decoration  tendered  in  recognition  of  ac- 
tive field  service  in  time  of  combat  oper- 
ations or  awarded  for  other  outstanding  or 
unusually  meritorious  performance,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  employing  agency  of 
such  employee.  Without  this  approval,  the 
decoration  is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  employee,  within  sixty 
days  of  acceptance,  with  the  employing 
agency  for  official  use  or  forwarding  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  dis- 
posal in  accordance  with  subsection  (e). 

"(e)  Gifts  and  decorations  that  have  been 
deposited  with  an  employing  agency  for  dis- 


posal shall  be  (1)  returned  to  the  donor,  or  (2) 
forwarded  to  the  Administrator  of  0«neral 
Services  for  transfer,  donation,  or  other  dis- 
posal in  accordance  with  the  proTlsions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  19*9.  However,  no  gift  or 
decoration  that  has  been  deposited  for  dis- 
posal may  be  sold  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  a  determination 
that  the  sale  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Gifts 
and  decorations  may  be  sold  by  negotiated 
sale. 

"(f)(1)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  each  employing  agency  or  iu  delegate 
shall  compile  a  listing  of  all  statements  filed 
during  the  preceding  year  by  the  employees 
of  that  agency  pursuant  to  subeection  (cK3) 
and  shall  transmit  such  listing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  shall  publish  a  com- 
prehensive listing  of  all  such  statements  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Such  listings  shall  include  for  each 
tangible  gift  reported— 

"(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  em- 
ployee; 

■•(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  gift  and  the 
circumstances  justifying  acceptance; 

"(C)  the  identity,  if  known,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  the  name  and  position  of 
the  individual  who  presented  the  gift; 

"(D)  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  gift; 

■•(E)  the  estimated  value  in  the  United 
States  of  the  gift  at  the  time  of  acceptance; 
and 

••(F)  disposition  or  current  location  of  the 
gift. 

■•(3)  Such  listing  shall  include  for  each  gift 
of  travel  or  travel  expenses — 

"(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  em- 
ployee; 

•■(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  gia  and  the 
circumstances  justifying  acceptance;  and 

••(C)  the  identity,  if  known,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  the  name  and  position  of 
the  individual  who  presented  the  gift. 

"(4)  In  transmitting  such  listing  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  may  delete  the  informa- 
tion described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C) 
of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  if  the  Director  cer- 
tifies in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  publication  of  such  information 
could  adversely  affect  United  States  intel- 
ligence sources. 

"(g)(1)  Each  employing  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  For 
all  employing  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch,  such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
pursuant  to  guidance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  These  regiilatlons  shall  be 
implemen'ued  by  each  employing  a^ncy  for 
its  employees. 

"(2)  Each  employing  agency  shall— 

"(A)  report  to  the  Attorney  General  caaes 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
employee  has  violated  this  section; 

••(B)  establish  a  procedure  for  obtaining  an 
appraisal,  when  necessary,  of  the  value  of 
gifts;  and 

"(C)  take  any  other  action  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  any  employee  who  know- 
ingly solicits  or  accepts  a  gift  trom  a  foreign 
government  not  consented  to  by  this  section 
or  who  fails  to  deposit  or  report  such  gift  as 
required  by  this  section.  The  court  in  which 
such  action  is  brought  may  assess  a  penalty 
against  such  employee  in  any  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  retail  value  of  the  gift  improperly 
solicited  or  received  plus  $5,000. 
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"(i)  The  President  shall  direct  all  Chiefs  of 
a  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to  in- 
form their  host  grovemments  that  It  is  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  prohibit  United  States  Government  em- 
ployees ftxjm  receiving  gifts  or  decorations  of 
more  than  minimal  value. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  derogate  any  regulation  prescribed 
by  any  employing  agency  which  provides  for 
more  stringent  limitations  on  the  receipt  of 
gifts  and  decorations  by  its  employees. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  grants  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  which  section  108A  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
applies." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  ptaragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978. 

PART  ll:  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROCEDURAL  RULES 

135  Cong.  Rec.  S2933  (daily  ed.  Mar.  17.  1989). 

amended  Dec.  21.  1989 

Rule  1.  General  Procedures 

(a)  Officers:  The  Committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman, 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Vice  Chairman  or,  in  the  Vice  Chairman's 
absence,  a  Committee  member  designated  by 
the  Chairman. 

(b)  Procedural  Rules:  The  basic  proce- 
dural rules  of  the  Committee  are  stated  as  a 
part  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate  in 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  as  well  as  other  resolutions  and 
laws.  Supplementary  Procedural  Rules  are 
stated  herein  and  are  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Rules.  The  Rules  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  adoption,  and  copies  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  Committee  office 
upon  request. 

(c)  Meetings: 

(1)  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(2)  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  if  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  notice  is  furnished  to 
all  members.  If  all  members  agree,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  forty -eight 
hours  notice. 

(3)(A)  If  any  member  of  the  Committee  de- 
sires that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee be  called,  the  member  may  file  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Committee  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  for  that  spe- 
cial meeting. 

(B)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  no- 
tify the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  If.  within  three  cal- 
endar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  any  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  may  file  their  written  notice  in 
the  office  of  the  Committee  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  at  a 
specified  date  and  hour;  such  special  meeting 
may  not  occur  until  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  notice  is  filed.  The  Clerk  shall  imme- 
diately notify  all  members  of  the  Conrunittee 
of  the  date  and  hour  of  the  special  meeting. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  specified 
date  and  hour. 

<d)  Quorum: 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  involving  complaints 
and  allegations  of  misconduct,  including  the 


consideration  of  matters  involving  sworn 
complaints,  unsworn  allegations  or  informa- 
tion, resultant  preliminary  inquiries,  initial 
reviews,  investigations,  hearings,  rec- 
ommendations or  reports  and  matters  relat- 
ing to  Senate  Resolution  400,  agreed  to  May 
19.  1976. 

(2)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
business  of  the  Select  Committee  not  cov- 
ered by  the  first  subparagraph  of  this  para- 
graph, including  requests  for  opinions  and 
interpretations  concerning  the  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regula- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Committee,  if  one  member  of  the  quorum  is 
a  Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  Party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discussion 
of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee are  present. 

(3i  Except  for  an  adjudicatory  hearing 
under  Rule  6  and  any  deposition  taken  out- 
side the  presence  of  a  Member  under  Rule  7. 
one  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
hearing  testimony,  provided  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  been  given  notice  of  the  hearing 
and  the  Chairman  has  designated  a  Member 
of  the  Majority  Party  and  the  Vice  Chairman 
has  designated  a  Member  of  the  Minority 
Party  to  be  in  attendance,  either  of  whom  in 
the  absence  of  the  other  may  constitute  the 
quorum. 

I  e  I  Order  of  Business:  Questions  as  to  the 
order  of  business  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  de- 
cideij  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
subjact  to  reversal  by  a  vote  by  a  majority  of 
the  Oommittee. 

(fi  Hearing.s  Announcements:  The  Com- 
mittee shaU  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  it  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that  hear- 
ing, and  shall  publish  such  announcement  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  If  the  Committee 
detemines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  com- 
merce a  hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  such  no- 
tice vvii;  be  given  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

igi  Open  and  Closed  Committee  Meetings: 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  or  closed  to  the  public  (executive 
sessior,  1.  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  5(bi  to  idi  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Executive  ses- 
sion meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
closed  except  to  the  members  and  the  staff  of 
the  CJommittee.  On  the  motion  of  any  mem- 
ber, and  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  CJommittee  members  present,  other  indi- 
viduals may  be  admitted  to  an  executive  ses- 
sion meeting  for  a  specified  period  or  pur- 
pose. 

(h)  Record  of  TESTiMONy  .\nd  Co.mmittee 
.Action:  An  accurate  stenographic  or  tran- 
scribed electronic  record  shall  be  kept  of  all 
Committee  proceedings,  whether  in  execu- 
tive or  public  session.  Such  record  shall  in- 
clude Senators'  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  held.  The  record  of 
a  witness"  testimony,  whether  in  public  or 
executive  session,  shall  be  made  available  for 
inspection  to  the  witness  or  his  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision,  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  by  that  witness  in  public 
session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witness  in  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
in  a  public  session  shall  be  made  available  to 


any  witaess  if  he  so  requests.  (See  Rule  6  on 
Procedures  for  Conducting  Hearings.) 

(i)  Secrecy  of  eixecutive  Testimony  and 
Action  and  of  Complaint  Proceedings: 

(1)  All  testimony  and  action  taken  in  exec- 
utive setslon  shall  be  kept  secret  and  shall 
not  be  released  outside  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  All  testimony  and  action  relating  to  a 
sworn  complaint  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  not  be  released  by  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  except  the  respondent, 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  until  such  time  as  a  report  to 
the  Senate  is  required  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338, 88th  Congress,  as  amended,  or  unless 
otherwise  permitted  under  these  Rules.  (See 
Rule  9  on  Procedures  for  Handling  Commit- 
tee Sensitive  and  Classified  Materials.) 

(j)  Reuease  of  Reports  to  Public:  No  in- 
formaticp  pertaining  to,  or  copies  of  any 
Committjee  report,  study,  or  other  document 
which  purports  to  express  the  view,  findings, 
conclusions  of  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee io  connection  with  any  of  its  activi- 
ties or  proceedings  may  be  released  to  any 
individual  or  group  whether  governmental  or 
private,  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Commitcee.  Whenever  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  is  authorized  to  make  any  deter- 
mination, then  the  determination  may  be  re- 
leased at  his  or  her  discretion.  Each  member 
of  the  Cofmmittee  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  have  separate  views  included 
as  part  of  any  Committee  report.  (See  Rule  9 
on  Proceidures  for  Handling  Committee  Sen- 
sitive and  Classified  Materials.) 

(k)    iNgLIGIBILTTY   OR    DISQUALIFICATION    OF 

Members  and  Staff: 

(DA  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  in- 
eligible Do  participate  in  any  Committee  pro- 
ceeding that  relates  specifically  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  member's  own  conduct: 

( B )  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  officer 
that  the  member  supervises,  as  defined  In 
paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  Tha  conduct  of  any  employee  or  any  of- 
ficer that  the  member  supervises;  or 

(D)  A  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  a  member,  or  by  any  employee 
or  officer  that  the  member  supervises. 

(2)  If  any  Committee  proceeding  appears  to 
relate  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  a 
manner  described  in  graph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph, tile  staff  shall  prepare  a  report  to  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  either  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  concludes 
from  tha  report  that  it  appears  that  the 
member  may  be  ineligible,  the  member  shall 
be  notified  in  writing  of  the  nature  of  the 
particular  proceeding  and  the  reason  that  it 
appears  that  the  member  may  be  ineligible 
to  partial  pate  in  it.  If  the  member  agrees 
that  he  or  she  is  ineligible,  the  member  shall 
so  notify  the  CHiairman  or  Vice  Chairman.  If 
the  member  believes  that  he  or  she  is  not  in- 
eligible, be  or  she  may  explain  the  reasons  to 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  and  if 
they  botl  agree  that  the  member  Is  not  in- 
eligible, the  member  shall  continue  to  serve. 
But  if  either  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
continues  to  believe  that  the  member  is  in- 
eligible, While  the  member  believes  that  he 
or  she  is  not  ineligible,  the  matter  shall  be 
promptly  referred  to  the  Committee.  The 
member  ehall  present  his  or  her  arguments 
to  the  Committee  in  executive  session.  Any 
contested  questions  concerning  a  member's 
eligibility  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
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vote  of  the  Committee,  meeting  In  executive 
session,  with  the  member  In  question  not 
participating. 

(3)  A  member  may  also  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  a  Committee  proceed- 
ing In  other  circumstances  not  listed  In  sub- 
paragraph (k)(l). 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  Ineligibility  or 
disqualification  of  any  member  from  any  ini- 
tial review.  Investigation,  or  other  proceed- 
ing requiring  the  appointment  of  another 
member  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(k)(5). 

(5)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Committee 
ineligible  to  participate  in  or  disqualifies 
himself  from  participating  in  any  initial  re- 
view, investigation,  or  other  substantial 
Committee  proceeding,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  of  the  same  party  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXTV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  that  proceeding. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall 
be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Commit- 
tee proceeding  that  the  staff  director  or  out- 
side counsel  determines  relates  specifically 
to  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  staff  member's  own  conduct; 

(B)  the  conduct  of  any  employee  that  the 
staff  member  supervises; 

(C)  the  conduct  of  any  Member,  officer  or 
employee  for  whom  the  staff  member  has 
worked  for  any  substantial  period;  or 

(D)  a  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  member.  At  this  direc- 
tion or  with  the  consent  of  the  staff  director 
or  outside  counsel,  a  staff  member  may  also 
be  disqualified  from  participating  in  a  Com- 
mittee proceeding  in  other  circumstances 
not  listed  above. 

(1)  Recorded  Votes;  Any  member  may  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  any  matter. 

(m)  Proxies;  Recording  Votes  of  Absent 
Members: 

(1)  Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed  when 
the  question  before  the  Committee  is  the  ini- 
tiation or  continuation  of  an  initial  review 
or  an  investigation,  or  the  isuance  of  a  re- 
port or  recommendation  related  thereto  con- 
cerning a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate.  In 
any  such  case  an  absent  member's  vote  may 
be  announced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording the  member's  position  and  such  an- 
nounced votes  shall  not  be  counted  for  or 
against  the  motion. 

(2)  On  matters  other  than  matters  listed  in 
paragraph  (m)(l)  above,  the  Committee  may 
order  that  the  record  be  held  open  for  the 
vote  of  absentees  or  recorded  proxy  votes  if 
the  absent  Committee  member  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  matter  on  which  the  vote  oc- 
curs and  has  affirmatively  requested  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in  writing  that 
he  be  so  recorded. 

(3)  All  proxies  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man to  be  recorded. 

(4)  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

(n)  Approval  of  Bund  Trusts  and  For- 
eign Travel  Requests  Between  Sessions 
AND  During  Extended  Recesses:  During  any 
period  In  which  the  Senate  stands  in  ad- 
journment between  sessions  of  the  Congress 
or  stands  In  a  recess  scheduled  to  extend  be- 
yond fourteen  days,  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chalnnan,  or  their  designees,  acting  jointly, 
are  authorized  to  approve  or  disapprove  blind 
trusts  under  the  provision  of  Rule  XXXIV, 
and  to  approve  or  disapprove  foreign  travel 
requests  which  require  Immedldate  resolu- 
tion. 


(0)  CoMMnTEB  Use  of  Service  or  Employ- 
ees of  Other  agencies  and  Departments: 
With  the  prior  consent  of  the  department  or 
agency  Involved,  the  Committee  may  (1)  uti- 
lize the  services,  information,  or  facilities  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency  as 
it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee, the  Committee  may  utilize  the 
facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommittee  whenever 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  acting  jointly,  determine  that 
such  action  is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

Rule  2:  Procedures  for  Sworn  Complaints 

(a)  Sworn  Complaints:  Any  person  may 
file  a  sworn  complaint  with  the  Committee, 
alleging  that  any  Senator,  or  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  has  violated  a  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  any  individual  in  the  performance 
of  his  or  her  duty  as  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  or  has  engaged  in 
improper  conduct  which  may  reflect  upon 
the  Senate. 

(b)  Form  and  Content  of  Complaints:  a 
complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (a)  shall  be 
in  writing  and  under  oath,  and  shall  set  forth 
in  simple,  concise  and  direct  statements: 

(1)  The  name  and  legal  address  of  the  party 
filing  the  complaint  (hereinafter,  the  com- 
plainant); 

(2)  The  name  and  position  or  title  of  each 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  is  specifically  alleged  to  have  engaged 
in  the  improper  conduct  or  committed  the 
violation  (hereinafter,  the  respondent); 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  alleged  Improper  con- 
duct or  violation,  including  if  possible,  the 
specific  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  or  other  law,  rule,  or  regulation 
alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

(4)(A)  A  statement  of  the  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  complainant  that 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  Improper  con- 
duct or  violation. 

(B)  The  term  "jjersonal  knowledge"  Is  not 
intended  to  and  does  not  limit  the  complain- 
ant's statement  to  situations  that  he  or  she 
personally  witnessed  or  to  activities  in 
which  the  complainant  was  a  participant. 

(C)  Where  allegations  in  the  sworn  com- 
plaint are  made  upon  the  Information  and 
belief  of  the  complainant,  the  complaint 
shall  so  state,  and  shall  set  forth  the  basis 
for  such  information  and  belief. 

(5)  The  complainant  must  swear  that  all  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  complaint 
either  (a)  is  true,  or  (b)  was  obtained  under 
circumstances  such  that  the  complainant 
has  sufficient  personal  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  the  information  reasonably  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true.  The  complainant  may  so 
swear  either  by  oath  or  by  solemn  affirma- 
tion before  a  notary  public  or  other  author- 
ized official. 

(6)  All  documents  In  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  relevant  to  or  in  support  of  his 
or  her  allegations  may  be  appended  to  the 
complaint. 

(c)  Processing  of  Sworn  Complaints: 

(1)  When  the  Committee  receives  a  sworn 
complaint  against  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  determine  by 
majority  vote  whether  the  complaint  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  rule. 

(2)  If  it  is  determined  by  the  Committee 
that  a  sworn  complaint  does  not  substan- 
tially comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 


graph (b),  the  complaint  shall  be  returned 
promptly  to  the  complainant,  with  a  state- 
ment explaining  how  the  complaint  falla  to 
comply  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  fUing 
sworn  complaints.  The  complainant  may  re- 
submit the  complaint  in  the  proper  form.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  revised  so  that  it  sub- 
stantially complies  with  the  suted  require- 
ments, the  Committee  may  in  its  discretion 
process  the  complaint  in  accordance  with 
Rule  3. 

(3)  A  sworn  complaint  against  any  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  that 
is  determined  by  the  Committee  to  be  In  sub- 
stantial compliance  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  respondent  within  five  days  of  that  de- 
termination. The  transmittal  notice  shall  in- 
clude the  date  upon  which  the  complaint, 
was  received,  a  statement  that  the  com- 
plaint conforms  to  the  applicable  rules,  a 
statement  that  the  Committee  will  Inune- 
diately  begin  an  Initial  review  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  a  statement  inviting  the  respond- 
ent to  provide  any  information  relevant  to 
the  complaint  to  the  Committee.  A  copy  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice. 

Rule  3:  Procedures  on  Receipt  of  Allegations 
Other  Than  a  Sworn  Complaint,  Prelimi- 
nary Inquiry 

(a)  Unsworn  Allegations  or  Information: 
Any  member  or  staff  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  report  to  the  Committee,  and  any 
other  person  may  report  to  the  Conunlttee, 
any  credible  Information  available  to  him  or 
her  that  Indicates  that  any  named  or 
unnamed  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  may  have — 

(1)  violated  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct; 

(2)  violated  a  law; 

(3)  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Individuals 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate;  or 

(4)  engaged  in  imiroper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  Senate.  Such  allegations  or 
information  may  be  reported  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  Vice  Chairman,  a  Committee  mem- 
ber, or  a  Committee  staff  member. 

(b)  Sources  of  Unsworn  Allegations  or 
LNFORMA-noN:  The  information  to  be  reported 
to  the  Committee  under  paragraph  (a),  may 
be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  sworn  complaints  that  do  not  satisfy  all 
of  the  requirements  of  Rule  2; 

(2)  anonymous  or  informal  complaints, 
whether  or  not  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  Rule  2; 

(3)  information  developed  during  a  study  or 
inquiry  by  the  Committee  or  other  commit- 
tees or  subconunlttees  of  the  Senate,  Includ- 
ing information  obtained  in  connection  with 
legislative  or  general  oversight  hearings; 

(4)  information  reported  by  the  news 
media;  or 

(5)  information  obtained  trom  any  individ- 
ual, agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Preliminary  Inquiry: 

(1)  When  information  is  presented  to  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a).  It 
shall  immediately  be  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  for  one  of 
the  following  actions: 

(A)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  act- 
ing jointly,  may  conduct  or  may  direct  the 
Committee  staff  to  conduct,  a  preliminary 
inquiry. 

(B)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chalnnan.  act- 
ing jointly,  may  present  the  allegations  or 
Information  received  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  it  to  determine  whether  an  initial 
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review  sbould  be  undertaken 
(d).) 

(2)  A  preliminary  Inquiry  may  Include  any 
Inquiries,  interviews,  sworn  statements, 
depositions,  and  subpoenas  that  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  deem  appropriate  to 
obtain  Information  upon  which  to  make  any 
determination  provided  for  by  this  Rule. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry, the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  receive  a  full  report  of  its  findings.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly, 
shall  then  determine  what  further  action,  if 
any,  is  appropriate  in  the  particular  case,  in- 
cluding any  of  the  following: 

(A)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  alleged  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion is  clearly  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Conunlttee; 

(B)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
alleged  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred;  or 

(C)  The  unsworn  allegations  or  informa- 
tion, and  a  report  on  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry, should  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
to  determine  whether  an  initial  review 
Should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d). ) 

(4)  If  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman 
are  unable  to  agree  on  a  determination  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  inquiry,  then 
they  shall  refer  the  allegations  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Committee,  with  a  report  on  the 
preliminary  inquiry,  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  an  initial  review  should 
be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(5)  A  preliminary  inquiry  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  sixty  days  after  the  unsworn 
allegations  or  information  were  received  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  The  sixty 
day  period  may  be  extended  for  a  specified 
period  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly.  A  preliminary  inquiry  is  com- 
pleted when  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  have  made  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subparagraphs  (3l  and  (4i  of  this 
paragraph. 

(d)  Determination  Whether  To  Conduct 
AN  iNrriAL  Review:  When  information  or  al- 
legations are  presented  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  the 
Committee  shall  determine  whether  an  ini- 
tial review  should  be  undertaken. 

(1)  An  Initial  review  shall  be  undertaken 
when — 

(A)  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  possible  improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee:  and 

(B)  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred. 

(2)  The  determination  whether  to  under- 
take an  initial  review  shall  be  made  by  re- 
corded vote  within  thirty  days  following  the 
Committee's  receipt  of  the  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information  from  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  or  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  thereafter  if  none  occurs  within 
thirty  days,  unless,  this  time  is  extended  for 
a  specified  period  by  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that  an 
Initial  review  is  not  warranted  because  (a) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  before  the  Committee  that 
the  improper  conduct  or  violation  may  have 
occurred,  or  (b)  the  Improper  conduct  or  vio- 
lation, even  If  proven.  Is  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee. 

(A)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
Initial  review  is  not  warranted,  it  shall 
invmptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any,  and 
any  known  respondent. 
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(B)  If  there  is  a  complainant,  he  or  she 
may  also  be  invited  to  submit  additional  in- 
formation, and  notified  of  the  procedures  for 
filing  a  sworn  complaint.  K  the  complainant 
later  provides  additional  information,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  sworn  complaint,  it  shall  be 
handled  as  a  new  allegation  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  Rule  3.  If  he  or  she 
submits  a  sworn  complaint,  it  shall  be  han- 
dled in  accordance  with  Rule  2. 

(4XA)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  before  it  that  the  improper  con- 
duct or  violation  may  have  occurred  and 
may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  an  initial  review  must 
therefore  be  conducted. 

(B)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  will  be  conducted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any.  and 
the  respondent,  if  any. 

(C)  The  notice  required  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  include  a  general  statement 
of  the  information  of  allegations  before  the 
Comrnittee  and  a  statement  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  immediately  begin  an  initial  re- 
view of  the  complaint.  A  copy  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  supplied  with  the  no- 
tice. 

(5)  If  a  member  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  preliminary  inquiry  has  provided 
sufficient  information  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  there  is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred,  the  member  may  move 
that  the  Committee  dispense  with  the  initial 
review  and  move  directly  to  the  determina- 
tion* described  in  Rule  4(f).  The  Committee 
may  adopt  such  a  motion  by  majority  vote  of 
the  full  Committee. 

Rule  4:  Procedures  for  Conducting  an  Initial 
Review 

(a)  Basis  for  Lmtial  Review:  The  Commit- 
tee »hall  promptly  commence  an  initial  re- 
view whenever  it  has  received  either  (1)  a 
sworn  complaint  that  the  Committee  has  de- 
termined is  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  Rule  2.  or  (2)  unsworn  al- 
legations or  information  that  have  caused 
the  Committee  to  determine  in  accordance 
with  Rule  3  that  an  initial  review  must  be 
conducted. 

(b)  Scope  of  Lnitial  Review: 

1 1)  The  initial  review  shall  be  of  such  dura- 
tion and  scope  as  may  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  substantial  credible 
evidence  which  provides  substantial  cause 
for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a  viola- 
tion within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee has  occurred. 

i2)  An  initial  review  may  include  any  in- 
quiries, interviews,  sworn  statements,  depo- 
sitions, and  subpoenas  that  the  Committee 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  information 
upon  which  to  make  any  determination  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Rule. 

ic)  OPPORTUNITY'  FOR  RESPONSE:  An  initial 
review  may  include  an  opportunity  for  any 
known  respondent  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative, to  present  either  a  written  or 
oral  statement,  or  to  respond  orally  to  ques- 
tions from  the  Committee.  Such  an  oral 
statement  or  answers  shall  be  transcribed 
and  signed  by  the  person  providing  the  state- 
ment or  answers. 

(d)  Status  Reports:  The  Committee  staff 
or  outside  counsel  shall  periodically  report 
to  the  Committee  in  the  form  and  according 
to  the  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Committee. 
The  reports  shall  be  confidential. 

(e)  Final  Report:  When  the  initial  review 
is  completed,  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 


shall  matke  a  confidential  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  findings  and  reconunend&tlons. 

(f)  Committee  Action:  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable floUowlng  submission  of  the  report  on 
the  initial  review,  the  Committee  shall  de- 
termine by  a  recorded  vote  whether  there  is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substandal  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude thfct  a  violation  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  has  occurred.  The  Commit- 
tee may  make  any  of  the  following  deter- 
minations: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  not  such  substantial  credible  evi- 
dence. Id  this  case,  the  Committee  shall  re- 
port its  determination  to  the  complainant,  if 
any,  and  to  the  respondent,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  determina- 
tion. The  explanation  may  be  as  detailed  as 
the  Comrr  ittee  desires,  but  It  is  not  required 
to  include  a  complete  discussion  of  the  evi- 
dence coillected  in  the  initial  review. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation  is  inadvertent, 
technics,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimis  na- 
ture. In  this  case,  the  Committee  may  at- 
tempt to  correct  or  to  prevent  such  violation 
by  informal  methods.  The  Committee's  final 
determination  in  this  matter  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  complainant,  if  any,  and  to  the 
respondent,  if  any. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation,  if  proven,  al- 
though not  of  a  de  minimis  nature,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the  se- 
vere disciplinary  actions  specified  In  Senate 
Resolution  338,  88th  Congress,  as  amended 
(i.e.,  for  a  Member,  censure,  expulsion,  or 
recommendation  to  the  appropriate  party 
conference  regarding  the  Member's  seniority 
or  positions  of  responsibility;  or  for  an  offi- 
cer or  employee,  suspension  or  dismissal).  In 
this  case,  the  Committee,  by  the  recorded  af- 
firmative vote  of  at  least  four  members,  may 
propose  a  remedy  that  it  deems  appropriate, 
if  the  respondent  agrees  to  the  proposed  rem- 
edy, a  summary  of  the  Committee's  conclu- 
sions and  the  remedy  proposed  and  agreed  to 
shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of  the  fil- 
ing shall  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

(4)  The  Committee  may  determine,  by  re- 
corded affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers, th»t  there  is  such  substantial  credible 
evidence,  and  also  either: 

(A)  that  the  violation,  if  proved,  would  be 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  imposition  of 
one  of  tiie  severe  disciplinary  actions  listed 
in  paragraph  (3);  or 

(B)  that  the  violation.  If  proven.  Is  less  se- 
rious, but  was  not  resolved  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  in  paragraph  (3).  In  either  csise, 
the  Committee  shall  order  that  an  investiga- 
tion promptly  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  Rule  5. 

Rule  5:  Procedures  for  Conducting  an 
Investigation 

(a)  DBfinition  OF  Investigation:  An  "in- 
vestigation" is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Committee,  by  recorded  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  four  members,  after  a  finding  on 
the  basts  of  an  initial  review  that  there  is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude tl»t  a  violation  within  its  jurisdiction 
has  occurred. 

(b)  Scope  of  Investigation:  When  the 
Committee  decides  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion, it  shall  be  of  such  duration  and  scope  as 
is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  determine 
whether  a  violation  within  its  jurisdiction 
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has  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  investigra- 
tlon,  designated  outside  counsel,  or  If  the 
Committee  determines  not  to  use  outside 
counsel,  the  Committee  or  its  staff,  may  con- 
duct InQuirles  or  Interviews,  take  sworn 
statements,  use  compulsory  process  as  de- 
scribed in  Rule  7.  or  take  any  other  actions 
that  the  Committee  deems  appropriate  to  se- 
cure the  evidence  necessary  to  make  this  de- 
termination. 

(c)  Notice  to  Respondent:  The  Committee 
shall  give  written  notice  to  any  known  re- 
spondent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion. The  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  respond- 
ent no  later  than  five  working  days  after  the 
Committee  has  voted  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation. The  notice  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  possible  violation, 
and  a  description  of  the  evidence  Indicating 
that  a  possible  violation  occurred.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  offer  the  respondent  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  statement  or  to  respond 
to  questions  from  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  staff,  or  outside  counsel. 

(d)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
shall  accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  before  it  recommends  disciplinary 
action  against  that  respondent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(e)  Progress  Reports  to  Committee:  The 
Committee  staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Committee  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  investigation.  Such 
reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Committee 
in  the  form  and  according  to  the  schedule 
prescribed  by  the  Committee,  and  shall  be 
confidential. 

(f)  Report  of  Investigation: 

(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  investigation, 
including  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to  Rule 
6.  the  outside  counsel  or  the  staff  shall  sub- 
mit a  confidential  written  report  to  the 
Committee,  which  shall  detail  the  factual 
findings  of  the  Investigation  and  which  may 
recommend  disciplinary  action,  if  appro- 
priate. Findings  of  fact  of  the  investigation 
shall  be  detailed  in  this  report  whether  or 
not  disciplinary  action  is  recommended. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  consider  the  re- 
port of  the  staff  or  outside  counsel  promptly 
following  its  submission.  The  Committee 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, including  a  recommendation  to  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  disciplinary  action,  if  appro- 
priate. A  report  shall  be  issued,  stating  in 
detail  the  Committee's  findings  of  fact, 
whether  or  not  disciplinary  action  is  rec- 
ommended. The  report  shall  also  explain 
fully  the  reasons  underlying  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  concerning  discipli- 
nary action,  if  any.  No  recommendation  or 
resolution  of  the  Committee  concerning  the 
investigation  of  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  may  be  approved  except 
by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less 
than  four  members  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  Promptly,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation,  the  Committee's  report  and 
recommendation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent. The  full  report  and  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  printed  and  made  public,  unless 
the  Committee  determines  by  majority  vote 
that  it  should  remain  confidential. 

Rule  6:  Procedures  for  Hearings 
(a)  Right  to  Hearing:  The  Committee  may 
hold  a  public  or  executive  hearing  in  any  in- 
quiry. Initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding.  The  Committee  shall  accord  a 
respondent- an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore it  recommends  disciplinary  action 
against  that  respondent  to  the  Senate.  (See 
Rule  5(e).) 


(b)  Non-Public  Hearinos:  The  Committee 
may  at  any  time  during  a  hearing  determine 
in  accordance  with  a  paragraph  5(b)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
whether  to  receive  the  testimony  of  specific 
witnesses  in  executive  session.  If  a  witness 
desires  to  express  a  preference  for  testifying 
in  public  or  in  executive  session,  he  or  she 
shall  so  notify  the  Committee  at  least  five 
days  before  he  or  she  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

(c)  Adjudicatory  Hearinos:  The  Commit- 
tee may,  by  majority  vote,  designate  any 
public  or  executive  hearing  as  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing:  and,  any  hearing  which  is  con- 
cerned with  possible  disciplinary  action 
against  a  respondent  or  respondents  des- 
ignated by  the  Committee  shall  be  an  adju- 
dicatory hearing.  In  any  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing, the  procedures  described  in  paragraph  (j) 
shall  apply. 

(d)  Subpoena  Power:  The  Committee  may 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  or  other  articles  as 
it  deems  advisable.  (See  Rule  7.) 

(e)  Notice  of  Hearings:  The  Committee 
shall  make  public  an  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  it,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  1(f). 

(f)  Presiding  Officer:  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  over  the  hearings,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Vice  Chairman  is 
also  absent,  a  Committee  member  designated 
by  the  Chairman  shall  preside.  If  an  oath  or 
affirmation  is  required,  it  shall  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  witness  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
or  in  his  absence,  by  any  Committee  mem- 
ber. 

(g)  Wftn esses: 

(1)  A  subpoena  or  other  request  to  testify 
shall  be  served  on  a  witness  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  his  or  her  scheduled  appearance 
to  allow  the  witness  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
sel if  desired. 

(2)  The  Committee  may,  by  majority  vote, 
rule  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  that  witness' 
scheduled  appearance,  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, acting  jointly. 

(3)  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
or  written  statement  in  executive  or  public 
hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  Committee  at  least  two  working 
days  in  advance  of  the  hearing  at  which  the 
statement  is  to  be  presented.  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  shall  determine  whether 
such  statements  may  be  read  or  placed  In  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 

(4)  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  oral 
opening  statement,  if  he  or  she  desires  to  do 
so. 

(h)  Right  To  Testify:  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically 
identified  or  otherwise  referred  to  in  testi- 
mony or  in  statements  made  by  a  Committee 
member,  staff  member  or  outside  counsel,  or 
any  witness,  and  who  reasonably  believes 
that  the  statement  tends  to  adversely  affect 
his  or  her  reputation  may — 

(1)  Request  to  appear  personally  before  the 
Committee  to  testify  in  his  or  her  own  be- 
half; or 

(2)  File  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or  state- 
ment of  which  he  or  she  complained.  Such 
request  and  such  statement  shall  be  submit- 


ted to  the  Committee  for  Its  consideration 
and  action. 

(i)  Conduct  of  Witnesses  and  Other 
Attendees:  The  Presiding  Officer  may  pun- 
ish any  breaches  of  order  and  decorum  by 
censure  and  exclusion  from  the  hearings.  The 
Committee,  by  majority  vote,  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  the  offender  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  (ingress. 

(j)  Adjudicatory  Hearing  Procbdures: 

(1)  Notice  of  hearings:  a  copy  of  the  pub- 
lic announcement  of  an  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing, required  by  paragraph  (e),  shall  be  fur- 
nished together  with  a  copy  of  theee  Rules  to 
all  witnesses  at  the  time  that  they  are  sub- 
poenaed or  otherwise  summoned  to  testify. 

(2)  Preparation  for  ad-judicatory  hear- 
ings: 

(A)  At  least  five  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  Committee  slaall  provide  the  following 
information  and  documents  to  the  respond- 
ent, if  any: 

(i)  a  list  of  proposed  witnesses  to  be  called 
at  the  hearing; 

(ii)  copies  of  all  documents  expected  to  be 
introduced  as  exhibits  at  the  hearing;  and 

(iii)  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  expected  to  be  given  by  each 
witness  to  be  called  at  the  hearing. 

(B)  At  least  two  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  respondent,  if  any.  shall  provide  the  In- 
formation and  documents  described  in  divi- 
sions (i),  (11)  and  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
the  Committee. 

(C)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  the 
information  and  documents  to  be  exchanged 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  an 
appropriate  agreement  limiting  access  and 
disclosure. 

(D)  If  a  respondent  refuses  to  provide  the 
information  and  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee (see  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subparagraph),  or 
if  a  respondent  or  other  individual  violates 
an  agreement  limiting  access  and  disclosure, 
the  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  the  offender  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(3)  Swearing  of  wrrNESSES:  All  witnesses 
who  testify  at  adjudicatory  hearings  shall  be 
sworn  unless  the  Presiding  Officer,  for  good 
cause,  decides  that  a  witness  does  not  have 
to  be  sworn. 

(4)  Right  to  counsel:  Any  witness  at  an 
adjudicatory  hearing  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  advise  the  witness  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights  during  the  testimony. 

(5)  Right  to  cross-examine  and  call  wit- 
nesses: 

(A)  In  adjudicatory  hearings,  any  respond- 
ent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation, 
and  any  other  person  who  obtains  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  may  personally  or 
through  counsel  cross-examine  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee  and  may  call  wit- 
nesses in  his  or  her  own  behalf. 

(B)  A  respondent  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
documents  on  his  or  her  behalf.  An  applica- 
tion shall  be  approved  upon  a  concise  show- 
ing by  the  respondent  that  the  proposed  tes- 
timony or  evidence  is  relevant  and  appro- 
priate, as  determined  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

(C)  With  respect  to  witnesses  called  by  a 
respondent,  or  other  individual  given  permis- 
sion by  the  Conmiittee,  each  such  witness 
shall  first  be  examined  by  the  party  who 
called  the  witness  or  by  that  party's  counsel. 

(D)  At  least  one  working  day  before  a  wit- 
ness' scheduled  appearance,  a  witness  or  a 
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witness'  counsel  may  sabmlt  to  the  Commit- 
tee written  questions  proposed  to  be  asked  of 
that  witness.  If  the  Committee  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary,  such  questions  may  be 
asked  by  any  member  of  the  Committee,  or 
by  any  Committee  staff  member  If  directed 
by  a  Committee  member.  The  witness  or  wit- 
ness' counsel  may  also  submit  additional 
sworn  testimony  for  the  record  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  the  last  day  that  the  wit- 
ness has  testified.  The  Insertion  of  such  tes- 
timony In  that  day's  record  Is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
acting  jointly  within  Ave  days  after  the  tes- 
timony is  received. 

(6)  AD»nsSIBIlJTY  OF  EVIDE3ICE: 

(A)  The  object  of  the  hearing  shall  be  to  as- 
certain the  truth.  Any  evidence  that  may  be 
relevant  and  probative  shall  be  admissible 
unless  privileged  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence.  Rules  of  evidence  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied strictly,  but  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
exclude  Irrelevant  or  unduly  repetitious  tes- 
timony. Objections  going  only  to  the  weight 
that  should  be  given  evidence  will  not  justify 
its  exclusion. 

(B)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  rule  upon 
any  question  of  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony or  other  evidence  presented  to  the 
Committee.  Such  rulings  shall  be  final  un- 
less reversed  or  modified  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee  before  the  recess  of  that 
day's  hearings. 

(7)  Supplementary  hearing  procedures: 
The  Committee  may  adopt  any  additional 
special  hearing  procedures  that  it  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  a  particular  adju- 
dicatory hearing.  Copies  of  such  supple- 
mentary procedures  shall  be  furnished  to 
witnesses  and  respondents,  and  shall  be  made 
available  upon  request  to  any  member  of  the 
public. 

(k)  Transcripts: 

(1)  An  accurate  stenographic  or  recorded 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  all  public  and  ex- 
ecutive hearings.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Committee  staff  member,  outside 
counsel  retained  by  the  Committee,  or  wit- 
ness may  examine  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
retained  by  the  Committee  of  his  or  her  own 
remarks  and  may  suggest  to  the  official  re- 
porter any  typographical  or  transcription  er- 
rors. If  the  reporter  declines  to  make  the  re- 
quested corrections,  the  member,  staff  mem- 
ber, outside  counsel  or  witness  may  request 
a  ruling  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, acting  Jointly.  Any  member  or  witness 
shall  return  the  transcript  with  suggested 
corrections  to  the  Committee  offices  within 
five  working  days  after  receipt  of  the  tran- 
script, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practicable. 
If  the  testimony  was  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion, the  member  or  witness  may  only  in- 
spect the  transcript  at  a  location  determined 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly.  Any  questions  arising  with  respect 
to  the  processing  and  correction  of  tran- 
scripts shall  be  decided  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly. 

(2)  Except  for  the  record  of  a  hearing  which 
is  closed  to  the  public,  each  transcript  shall 
be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  corrected  version.  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly,  may 
order  the  transcript  of  a  hearing  to  be  print- 
ed without  the  corrections  of  a  member  or 
witness  If  they  determine  that  such  member 
or  witness  has  been  afforded  a  reasonable 
time  to  correct  such  transcript  and  such 
transcript  has  not  been  returned  within  such 
time. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  furnish  each  wit- 
ness, at  no  cost,  one  transcript  copy  of  that 
witness'  testimony  given  at  a  public  hearing. 


If  the  testimony  was  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion, then  a  transcript  copy  shall  be  provided 
upon  request,  subject  to  appropriate  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  any  individ- 
ual violates  such  conditions  and  restrictions, 
the  Committee  may  recommend  by  majority 
vote  that  he  or  she  be  cited  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

Rule  7:  Subpoenas  and  Depositions 

(a)  3i.'BPOENAS: 

(1)  Authorization  for  Issuance:  Subpoe- 
nas for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses at  depositions  or  hearings,  and  sub- 
poenas for  the  production  of  documents  and 
tangible  things  at  depositions,  hearings,  or 
other  times  and  places  designated  therein, 
may  be  authorized  for  issuance  by  either  (A) 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  or  (B)  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly, 
at  any  time  before  a  preliminary  inquiry,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  to 
evalute  unsworn  allegations  or  information, 
or  at  any  time  during  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
initial  review,  investigation,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding. 

(21  SIGNATURE  AND  Ser\'ice:  All  subpoenas 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice 
Chairman  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  des- 
Ignatefl  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 
Each  subpoena  shall  be  served  with  a  copy  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Committee  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  Committee's  pro- 
ceeding. 

(3)  Withdrawal  of  Subpoena:  The  Com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  may  withdraw  any 
subpoena  authorized  for  issuance  by  it  or  au- 
thorized for  issuance  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly.  The  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly,  may 
withdraw  any  subpoena  authorized  for  issu- 
ance by  them. 

(b)  DEPOsmoNs: 

(1)  Persons  Authorized  To  Take  Deposi- 
tions: Depositions  may  be  taken  by  any 
Member  of  the  Committee,  designated  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly, 
or  by  any  other  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly, 
including  outside  counsel.  Committee  staff, 
other  employees  of  the  Senate,  or  govern- 
ment employees  detailed  to  the  Committee. 

(2)  Deposffion  Notices:  Notices  for  the 
taking  of  depositions  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  or  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly,  and  issued  by  the 
Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  or  a  Committee 
staff  member  or  outside  counsel  designated 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly.  Depositions  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  before  a  preliminary  inquiry,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  to  evaluate 
unsworn  allegations  or  information,  or  at 
any  time  during  a  preliminary  inquiry,  ini- 
tial retiew.  investigation,  or  other  proceed- 
ing. Deposition  notices  shall  specify  a  time 
and  plsce  for  examination.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  the  deposition  shall  be  in  private, 
and  the  testimony  taken  and  documents  pro- 
duced Ehall  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of 
these  rules  to  have  been  received  in  a  closed 
or  executive  session  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  shall  not  initiate  procedures 
leading  to  criminal  or  civil  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings for  a  witness's  failure  to  appear,  or 
to  testify,  or  to  produce  documents,  unless 
the  deposition  notice  was  accompanied  by  a 
subpoena  authorized  for  issuance  by  the 
Committee,  or  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, acting  jointly. 

(3)  Counsel  at  DEPOsmoNs:  Witnesses 
may  be  accompanied  at  a  deposition  by  coun- 
sel to  advise  them  of  their  rights. 
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(4)  DEPOsmoN  Procedure:  Witnesses  at 
depositions  shall  be  examined  upon  oath  ad- 
ministered by  an  Individual  authorised  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  or  administered  by 
any  Member  of  the  Committee  If  one  is 
present.  Questions  may  be  propounded  by 
any  person  or  persons  who  are  authorized  to 
take  depoeltlons  for  the  Committee.  If  a  wit- 
ness objects  to  a  question  and  refuses  to  tes- 
tify, or  refuses  to  produce  a  document,  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  who  is  present 
may  rule  on  the  objection  and,  if  the  objec- 
tion is  overruled,  direct  the  witness  to  an- 
swer the  question  or  produce  the  document. 
If  no  Member  of  the  Committee  is  present, 
the  individual  who  has  been  designated  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  to  take  the  deposition  may  proceed 
with  the  deposition,  or  may.  at  that  time  or 
at  a  subsequent  time,  seek  a  ruling  by  tele- 
phone or  otherwise  on  the  objection  from  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, who  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  rule  on  the  objection.  If  the 
Chaiman  dr  Vice  Chairman,  or  the  Commit- 
tee upon  referral,  overrules  the  objection, 
the  Chainjian,  Vice  Chalnnan.  or  the  Com- 
mittee as  the  case  may  be.  may  direct  the 
witness  to  answer  the  question  or  produce 
the  document.  The  Committee  shall  not  ini- 
tiate procedures  leading  to  civil  or  criminal 
enforcement  unless  the  witness  refuses  to 
testify  or  produce  documents  after  having 
been  directed  to  do  so. 

(5)  Filing  of  Deposptions:  Deposition  tes- 
timony shall  be  transcribed  or  electronically 
recorded.  If  the  deposition  is  transcribed,  the 
individual  administering  the  oath  shall  cer- 
tify on  the  transcript  that  the  witness  wais 
duly  sworn  in  his  or  her  presence  and  the 
transcriber  shall  certify  that  the  transcript 
is  a  true  record  of  the  testimony.  The  tran- 
script witH  these  certifications  shall  be  filed 
with  the  ahlef  clerk  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  witness  shall  be  furnished  with  access  to 
a  copy  at  ijhe  Committee's  offices  for  review. 
Upon  inspecting  the  transcript,  within  a 
time  limit  set  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly,  a  witness  may  re- 
quest in  writing  changes  in  the  transcript  to 
correct  errors  In  transcription.  The  witness 
may  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee errors  of  fact  in  the  witness'  testi- 
mony by  submitting  a  sworn  statement 
about  those- facts  with  a  request  that  it  be 
attached  Co  the  transcript.  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Ohalrman.  acting  jointly,  may  rule 
on  the  witness'  request,  and  the  changes  or 
attachments  allowed  shall  be  certified  by  the 
Committee's  chief  clerk.  If  the  witness  falls 
to  make  any  request  under  this  paragraph 
within  the  time  limit  set.  this  fact  shall  be 
noted  by  Che  Committee's  chief  clerk.  Any 
person  authorized  by  the  Committee  may 
stipulate  With  the  witness  to  changes  in  this 
procedure. 

Rule  8:  Violations  of  Law;  Perjury;  Legisla- 
tive Recommendations;  and  Applicable 
Rules  and  Standards  of  Conduct 

(a)  Violations  of  Law:  Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee determines  by  majority  vote  that 
there  Is  resson  to  believe  that  a  violation  of 
law  may  hive  occurred.  It  shall  report  such 
possible  violation  to  the  proper  state  and 
federal  authorities. 

(b)  PerjvRY:  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  com- 
plaint or  any  other  sworn  statement  to  the 
Committee  does  so  under  penalty  of  perjury. 
The  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

(c)  Legislative  Recommendations:  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Senate 
by  report  or  resolution  such  additional  rules. 
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regrulatlons.  or  other  lecrlslative  measures  as 
it  determines  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
ensure  proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate. 
The  Committee  may  conduct  such  inquiries 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prepare  such  a  re- 
port or  resolution.  Including  the  holding  of 
hearings  in  public  or  executive  session  and 
the  use  of  subpoenas  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  mate- 
rials. The  Committee  may  make  legislative 
recommendations  as  a  result  of  its  findings 
in  an  initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding. 

(d)  Appucable  Rules  and  Standards  of 
Conduct: 

(1)  No  initial  review  or  investigation  shall 
be  made  of  an  alleged  violation  of  any  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  was  not  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to,  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  conduct  an  initial 
review  or  investigation  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation  occurred 
while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect  and  the 
violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved  on  the 
merits  by  the  predecessor  Committee. 

Rule  9:  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Materials 

(a)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  Materials: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  information  or 
material  is  information  or  material  in  the 
possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Eth- 
ics which  pertains  to  illegal  or  improper  con- 
duct by  a  present  or  former  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Senate;  to  allegations  or 
accusation  of  such  conduct;  to  any  resulting 
preliminary  inquiry,  initial  review,  or  inves- 
tigation by  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
into  such  allegations  or  conduct:  to  the  In- 
vestigative techniques  and  procedures  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  or  to  other  in- 
formation or  material  designated  by  the 
staff  director,  or  outside  counsel  designated 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  shall  establish  such  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  Committee  Sensitive 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  protecting 
Committee  Sensitive  materials  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  be  given  to  each  Commit- 
tee staff  member. 

(b)  Procedures  for  Handling  Classified 
Materials: 

(1)  Classified  information  or  material  is  in- 
formation or  material  which  is  specifically 
designated  as  classified  under  the  authority 
of  Executive  Order  11652  requiring  protection 
of  such  information  or  material  from  unau- 
thorized disclosure  in  order  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  shall  establish  such  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  classified  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  or  its 
staff.  Procedures  for  handling  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  of  the 
procedures  shall  be  given  to  each  staff  mem- 
ber cleared  for  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  classified  material  in  the 
Committee's    possession.    Only    Committee 


staff  members  with  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  have  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  Committee's  possession. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Handlino  CoMMnTEE 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Documents: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  and  classified  doc- 
uments and  materials  shall  be  segregated  in 
secure  filing  safes.  Removal  from  the  Com- 
mittee offices  of  such  documents  or  mate- 
rials is  prohibited  except  as  necessary  for  use 
in,  or  preparation  for,  interviews  or  Commit- 
tee meetings,  including  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony, or  as  otherwise  specifically  approved 
by  the  staff  director  or  by  outside  counsel 
designated  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  all  materials  In  the  Commit- 
tee's possession.  The  staffs  of  members  shall 
not  have  access  to  Committee  Sensitive  or 
classified  documents  and  materials  without 
the  specific  approval  in  each  instance  of  the 
Chairman,  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  joint- 
ly. Members  may  examine  such  materials  in 
the  Committee's  offices.  If  necessary,  re- 
quested materials  may  be  taken  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  staff  to  the  office  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  his  or  her  ex- 
amination, but  the  Committee  staff  member 
shall  remain  with  the  Committee  Sensitive 
or  classified  documents  or  materials  at  all 
times  except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(3)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  and  who  seeks  ac- 
cess to  any  Committee  Sensitive  or  classi- 
fied documents  or  materials,  other  than  doc- 
uments or  materials  which  are  matters  of 
public  record,  shall  request  access  in  writing. 
The  Committee  shall  decide  by  majority 
vote  whether  to  make  documents  or  mate- 
rials available.  If  access  is  granted,  the 
Member  shall  not  disclose  the  information 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(4)  Whenever  the  Committee  makes  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or 
materials  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  to  a  staff  person  of  a  Committee 
member  In  response  to  a  specific  request  to 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  a  written 
record  shall  be  made  identifying  the  Member 
of  the  Senate  requesting  such  documents  or 
materials  and  describing  what  was  made 
available  and  to  whom. 

(d)  Non-Disclosure  PoLici"  and  Agree- 
ment: 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  no  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  its  staff  or  any  person 
engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  perform 
services  for  the  Select  Committe  on  Ethics 
shall  release,  divulge,  publish,  reveal  by 
writing,  word,  conduct,  or  disclose  in  any 
way.  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, during  tenure  with  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  or  anytime  thereafter,  any 
testimony  given  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  in  executive  session  (Including 
the  name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  or  was 
called  to  appear  in  executive  session),  any 
classified  or  Committee  Sensitive  informa- 
tion, document  or  material,  received  or  gen- 
erated by  the  Select  Commitee  on  Ethics  or 
any  classified  or  Committee  Sensitive  infor- 
mation which  may  come  into  the  possession 
of  such  person  during  tenure  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  or  its  staff.  Such  infor- 
mation, documents,  or  material  may  be  re- 
leased to  an  official  of  the  executive  branch 
properly  cleared  for  access  with  a  need-to- 
know,  for  any  purpose  or  in  connection  with 


any  proceeding,  Judicial  or  otherwise,  aa  an- 
thorized  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Bthlca. 
or  In  the  event  of  termination  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  Is  successor  or  by  the 
Senate. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  Select  Conunittee  on 
Ethics  staff  or  any  person  engaged  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  to  perform  services  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  shall  be  grant- 
ed access  to  classified  or  Committee 
Senstlve  Information  or  nuiterial  In  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Select  Conmilttee  on  Ethics 
unless  and  until  such  person  agrees  In  writ- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  the 
non-disclosure  policy.  The  agreement  shall 
become  effective  when  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

Rule  10:  Broadcasting  and  News  Coverage  of 
Committee  Proceedings 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  of  the 
Committee  is  open  to  the  public,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  permit  that  hearing  or  meeting 
to  be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still  pho- 
tography, or  by  any  other  methods  of  cov- 
erage, unless  the  Committee  decides  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  such  coverage  is  not  appro- 
priate at  a  particular  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  Any  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  may  request  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence  or 
testimony  while  the  broadcasting,  reproduc- 
tion, or  coverage  of  that  hearing,  by  radio. 
television,  still  photography,  or  other  meth- 
ods is  occuring.  At  the  request  of  any  such 
witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio,  television,  still  photography,  or  other 
methods  of  coverage,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cov- 
erage turned  off. 

(c)  If  coverage  is  permitted,  it  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Photographers  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting 
apparatus  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  seating,  vision, 
and  hearing  of  the  Committee  members  and 
staff,  or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing. 

(2)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

(3)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  currently 
accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  currently  accredited  to 
the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery  Committee 
of  Press  Photographers. 

(5)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  the 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

Rule  11:  Procedures  for  Advisory  Opinions 

(a)  When  advisory  Opinions  are  Ren- 
dered; 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  render  an  advisory 
opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reasonable  time, 
in  response  to  a  written  request  by  a  Member 
or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election  to  the 
Senate,  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
the  Committee's  jurisdiction,  to  a  specific 
factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct  or 
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proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking  the 
advisory  opinion. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  issue  an  aavlsory 
opinion  in  writing  within  a  reasonable  time 
In  response  to  a  written  request  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction. 
to  a  specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to 
the  conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  per- 
son seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(b)  Form  of  Request:  a  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  shall  be  directed  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  specific  factual  situation  with  respect  to 
which  the  request  is  made  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific question  or  questions  which  the 
requestor  wishes  the  Committee  to  address. 

(0)  Opportunity  for  Comment: 

(1)  The  Committee  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  interested  party  to  comment 
on  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion— 

(A)  which  requires  an  interpretation  on  a 
significant  question  of  first  impression  that 
will  affect  more  than  a  few  individuals;  or 

(B)  when  the  Committee  determines  that 
conunents  fix>m  Interested  parties  would  be 
of  assistance. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  such  request  for  an  advi- 
sory opinion  shall  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions to  Insure  confidentiality,  and  inter- 
ested parties  will  be  asked  to  submit  their 
comments  in  writing  to  the  Committee  with- 
in ten  days. 

(3)  All  relevant  comments  received  on  a 
timely  basis  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Issuance  of  an  Advisory  Opinion: 

(1)  The  Committee  staff  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  advisory  opinion  in  draft  form 
which  will  first  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  final  action.  If  (A)  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  cannot  a^ree,  or  (B)  either 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  requests 
that  it  be  taken  directly  to  the  Committee. 
then  the  proposed  advisory  opinion  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  its  decision. 

(2)  An  advisory  opinion  shall  be  issued  only 
by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  a  major- 
IQr  of  the  members  voting. 

(3)  Each  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
after  appropriate  deletions  are  made  to  in- 
sure confidentiality.  The  Committee  may  at 
any  time  revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate  on 
any  advisory  opinion. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Advisory  Opinions: 

(1)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  under  Senate  Resolution  338.  88th 
Congress,  as  amended,  and  the  rules  may  be 
relied  upon  by— 

(A)  Any  person  Involved  in  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered  if  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation:  and 

(B)  any  person  involved  in  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  which  is  indistin- 
guishable In  all  Its  material  aspects  from  the 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  is  rendered. 

(2)  Any  person  who  relies  upon  any  provi- 
sion or  finding  of  an  advisory  opinion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 338,  88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and  of 
the  rules,  and  who  acts  in  good  faith  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  and  findings  of 
such  advisory  opinion  shall  not.  as  a  result 


of  any  such  act,  be  subject  to  any  sanction 
by  tht  Senate. 

Rule  12:  Procedures  for  Interpretative 
Rulings 

(a)  Basis  for  Interprbttative  Rulings: 
Senate  Resolution  338,  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Committee  to  issue 
interpretative  rulings  explaining  and  clarify- 
ing the  application  of  any  law,  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Com- 
mittee also  may  issue  such  rulings  clarifying 
or  explaining  and  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  Request  for  Ruling:  a  request  for  such 
a  ruling  must  be  directed  in  writing  to  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(c>  Adoption  of  Ruling: 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  act- 
ing jointly,  shall  issue  a  written  interpreta- 
tive ruling  in  response  to  any  such  request, 
unless — 

(A)  they  cannot  agree. 

iB)  It  requires  an  interpretation  of  a  sig- 
nificant question  of  first  impression,  or 

(C)  either  requests  that  it  be  taken  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  event  the  request  shall 
be  directed  to  the  Committee  for  a  ruling. 

(2)  A  ruling  on  any  request  taken  to  the 
Committee  under  subparagraph  d)  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting 
and  the  ruling  shall  then  be  issued  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  Publication  of  Rulings:  The  Commit- 
tee will  publish  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
after  making  appropriate  deletions  to  ensure 
confidentiality,  any  interpretative  rulings 
issued  under  this  Rule  which  the  Committee 
determines  may  be  of  assistance  or  guidance 
to  other  Members,  officers  or  employees.  The 
Committee  may  at  any  time  revise,  with- 
draw, or  elaborate  on  interpretative  rulings. 

le)  Reliance  on  Rulings:  Whenever  an  in- 
dividual can  demonstrate  to  the  Commit- 
tee's satisfaction  that  his  or  her  conduct  was 
in  good  faith  reliance  on  an  interpretative 
ruling  issued  in  accordance  with  this  Rule, 
the  Committee  will  not  recommend  sanc- 
tions to  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
duct. 

(f)  Rulings  by  Co.MMrrrEE  Staff:  The 
Committee  staff  is  not  authorized  to  make 
rulings  or  give  advice,  orally  or  in  writing, 
which  binds  the  Committee  in  any  way. 
Rule  18:  Procedures  for  Complaints  Involving 
Inproper  Use  of  the  Mailing  Frank 

(a)  Authority  To  Receive  Complaints: 
The  Committee  is  directed  by  section  6(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-191  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
complaints  that  a  violation  of  the  use  of  the 
mailing  frank  has  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur  by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  by  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  Member.  All 
such  complaints  will  be  processed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  these  Rules,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  DBsposmoN  OF  Complaints: 

(1 )  The  Committee  may  dispose  of  any  such 
complaint  by  requiring  restitution  of  the 
cost  of  the  mailing  if  it  finds  that  the  frank- 
ing violation  was  the  result  of  a  mistake. 

(2)  Any  complaint  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion that  is  made  after  the  Committee  has 
formally  commenced  an  initial  review  or  in- 
vestigation, must  be  summarized,  together 
with  aie  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
transmitted  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

(3)  If  a  complaint  is  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion, the  complainant,  if  any,  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  disposition  in  writing. 

(c)  ADVISORY  Opinions  and  Interpretative 
RULiNOs:  Requests  for  advisory  opinions  or 


Interpretative  rulings.  Involving  franking 
questions  shall  be  processed  In  accordance 
with  Rules  U  and  12. 

Rule  14:  Procedures  for  Waivers 

(a)  Authortty  for  Waivers:  The  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate: 

(1)  Section  101(h)  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  as  amended  (Rule  XXXTV). 
relating  to  the  filing  of  financial  disclosure 
reports  by  individuals  who  are  expected  to 
perform  or  who  have  performed  the  duties  of 
their  offices  or  positions  for  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  days  in  a  calendar  year; 

(2)  Section  102(a)(2)(D)  of  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act.  as  amended  (Rule  XXXTV). 
relating  to  the  reporting  of  gifts; 

(3)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXXV  relating  to 
acceptance  of  gifts;  or 

(4)  Paragraph  5  of  Rule  XLI  relating  to  ap- 
plicability of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

(b)  Requests  for  Waivers:  a  request  for  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (a)  must  be  directed 
to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in  writing 
and  must  specify  the  nature  of  the  waiver 
being  soufht  and  explain  In  detail  the  facts 
alleged  to  justify  a  waiver.  In  the  case  of  a 
request  submitted  by  an  employee,  the  views 
of  his  or  Her  supervisor  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVU  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate)  should  be  Included  with 
the  waiver  request. 

(c)  Ruling:  The  Committee  shall  rule  on  a 
waiver  request  by  recorded  vote,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  affirming  the  decision. 

(d)  AVAJLABILm-  OF  WAIVER  DETERMINA- 
TIONS: A  brief  description  of  any  waiver 
granted  by  the  Committee,  with  appropriate 
deletions  to  ensure  confidentiality,  shall  be 
made  available  for  review  upon  request  in 
the  Committee  office.  Waivers  granted  by 
the  Committee  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in 
Governmept  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  may 
only  be  granted  pursuant  to  a  publicly  avail- 
able requaet  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Rule  15:  Definition  of  "Officer  or  Employee" 
(a)  As  Used  in  the  applicable  resolutions 
and  in  these  rules  and  procedures,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means: 

(1)  An  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  The  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  An  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  anfl  any  person  employed  by  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their  of- 
ficial duties; 

(5)  A  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  An  employee  of  the  Vice  President,  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(7)  An  Bmployee  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(8)  An  officer  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  services  are  being  utilized  on  a  full- 
time  and  oontlnuing  basis  by  a  Member,  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate  In 
accordance  with  Rule  XLI(3)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate:  and 

(9)  Any  other  individual  whose  full-time 
services  are  utilized  for  more  than  ninety 
days  In  a  oalendar  year  by  a  Member,  officer. 
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employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate  In  the 
conduct  of  official  duties  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XIJ(4)  of  the  SUnding  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Rule  16:  Committee  Staff 

(a)  Committee  Policy: 

(1)  The  staff  is  to  be  assembled  and  re- 
tained as  a  permanent,  professional,  non- 
partisan staff. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  staff  shall  be  pro- 
fessional and  demonstrably  qualified  for  the 
position  for  which  he  or  she  is  hired. 

(3)  The  staff  as  a  whole  and  each  member 
of  the  staff  shall  perform  all  official  duties 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

(4)  No  member  of  the  staff  shall  engage  in 
any  partisan  political  activity  directly  af- 
fecting any  congrressional  or  presidential 
election. 

(5)  No  member  of  the  staff  or  outside  coun- 
sel may  accept  public  speaking  engagements 
or  write  for  publication  on  any  subject  that 
is  in  any  way  related  to  his  or  her  employ- 
ment or  duties  with  the  Committee  without 
specific  advance  permission  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

(6)  No  member  of  the  staff  may  make  pub- 
lic, without  Committee  approval,  any  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  information, 
documents,  or  other  material  obtained  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  or  her  employment  with 
the  Committee. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Staff: 

(1)  The  appointment  of  all  staff  members 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  staff 
members,  including  a  staff  recommended  by 
a  special  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding.  Such  staff  shall  be  retained  only 
for  the  duration  of  that  particular  undertak- 
ing. 

(3)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  retain 
and  compensate  counsel  not  employed  by  the 
Senate  (or  by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government) 
whenever  the  Committee  determines  that 
the  retention  of  outside  counsel  if  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  any  action  regarding  any 
complaint  or  allegation,  initial  review,  in- 
vestigation, or  other  proceeding,  which  in 
the  determination  of  the  Committee,  is  more 
appropriately  conducted  by  counsel  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  regular  employee.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  retain  and  compensate  outside 
counsel  to  conduct  any  investigation  under- 
taken after  an  initial  review  of  a  sworn  com- 
plaint, unless  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  use  of  outside  counsel  is  not  appro- 
priate in  the  particular  case. 

(c)  Dismissal  of  Staff:  A  staff  member 
may  not  be  removed  for  partisan,  jxDlitical 
reasons,  or  merely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
rotation  of  the  Committee  membership.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly, 
shall  approve  the  dismissal  of  any  staff 
member. 

(d)  Staff  Works  for  Committee  as 
Whole:  All  staff  employed  by  the  Committee 
or  housed  in  Committee  offices  shall  work 
for  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  the  Immediate  direction  of 
the  staff  director  or  outside  counsel. 

(e)  Notice  of  Summons  To  Testify:  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Committee  in  the  event 
that  he  or  she  Is  called  upon  by  a  properly 
constituted  authority  to  testify  or  provide 
confidential  information  obtained  as  a  result 


of  and  during  his  or  her  employment  with 
the  Committee. 

Rule  17:  Changes  in  Supplementary 
Procedural  Rules 

(a)  Adoption  of  Changes  in  Supple- 
mentary Rules:  The  Rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee, other  than  rules  established  by  statute, 
or  by  the  Standing  Rules  and  Standing  Or- 
ders of  the  Senate,  may  be  modified,  amend- 
ed, or  suspended  at  any  time,  pursuant  to  a 
majority  vote  of  the  entire  membership 
taken  at  a  meeting  called  with  due  notice 
when  prior  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  has  been  provided  each  member  of 
the  Committee. 

(b)  Publication:  Any  amendments  adopted 
to  the  Rules  of  this  Committee  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  XXVI(2)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

part  ni — subject  matter  jurisdiction 
Following  are  sources  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee: 

(a)  The  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  Title  I  of  S.  Res.  110. 
95th  Congress,  April  1,  1977,  and  stated  in 
Rules  34  through  42  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate; 

(b)  Senate  Resolution  338,  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  which  states,  among  others,  the 
duties  to  receive  complaints  and  investigate 
allegations  of  improper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  on  the  Senate,  violations  of  law,  vio- 
lations of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  violations  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Senate;  recommend  disciplinary  ac- 
tion; and  recommended  additional  Senate 
Rules  or  regulations  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct; 

(c)  Residual  portions  of  Standing  Rules  41, 
42,  43  and  44  of  the  Senate  as  they  existed  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  amendments  made  by 
Title  I  of  S.  Res.  110; 

(d)  Public  Law  93-191  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  mail  franking  privilege  by  Senators,  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate;  and  surviving  spouses  of 
Senators; 

(e)  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Congress. 
Section  8,  relating  to  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  classified  intelligence  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

(f )  Public  Law  95-106,  Section  515.  relating 
to  the  receipt  and  disposition  of  foreign  gifts 
and  decorations  received  by  Senate  mem- 
bers, officers  and  employees  and  their 
spouses  or  dependents: 

(g)  Preamble  to  Senate  Resolution  266,  90th 
Congress,  2d  Session,  March  22, 1968;  and 

(h)  The  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 
Service.  H.  Con.  Res.  175.  85th  Congress.  2d 
Session,  July  11,  1958  (72  Stat.  B12). 

Except  that  S.  Res.  338,  as  amended  by  Sec- 
tion 202  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2,  1977),  provides: 

■'(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct, 
rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  alleged  violation  occurred.  No 
provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct shall  apply  to  or  require  disclosure  of 
any  act,  relationship,  or  transaction  which 
occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  ap- 
plicable provision  of  the  Code.  The  Select 
Committee  may  conduct  an  initial  review  or 
investigation  of  any  alleged  violation  of  a 
rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation  occurred 
while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect  and  the 
violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved  on  the 
merits  by  the  predecessor  Select  Commit- 
tee." 


appendix  a— open  and  closed  meetinos 
Paragraphs  7  (b)  to  (d)  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  read  u  follows: 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  including  meetlnga  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetinsn 
by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof 
on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  cloeed  to 
the  public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  wheth- 
er the  matters  enumerated  in  classes  (1) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  recorded 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings — 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specified  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  hearing  may  be 
broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or  both, 
under  such  rules  as  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee may  adopt. 

(d)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a  com- 
mittee meeting  that  is  open  to  the  public,  or 
any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval is  indulged  in  by  any  person  in  at- 
tendance at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his  own 
initiative  and  without  any  point  of  order 
being  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the  Chair 
finds  It  necessary  to  maintain  order,  he  shall 
have  the  power  to  clear  the  room,  and  the 
committee  may  act  in  closed  session  for  so 
long  as  there  Is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
order. 

appendix  b— "supervisors"  defined 
Paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  reads  as  follows: 
For  purposes  of  this  rule — 
(a)  a  Senator  or  the  Vice  President  is  the 
supervisor  of  his  administrative,  clerical,  or 
other  assistants; 
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(b)  a  Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistants  to  the 
conunittee  except  that  minority  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  committee: 

(c)  a  Senator  who  is  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee which  has  its  own  staff  and  finan- 
cial authorization  is  the  supervisor  of  the 
professional,  clerical,  or  other  assistants  to 
the  subcommittee  except  that  minority  suff 
members  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  sub- 
committee: 

(d)  the  President  pro  tempore  is  the  super- 
visor of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the  Chaplain. 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  the  employees 
of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel: 

(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  is 
the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office: 

(g)  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  and 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the  su- 
pervisors of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  assigned  to  their  respective  of- 
fices; 

(h)  the  Majority  Leader  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Majority  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  employees  of  his  office:  and 

(i)  the  Minority  Leader  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Minority  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  employees  of  his  office. 

FOOTNOTES 

'A»  unended  by  S.  Res.  4.  95th  Cong  .  1st  Sess 
(1970).  S.  Res.  110.  96th  Cong..  Ist  Sess  (1977).  S.  Res 
aOJ.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1977),  S.  Res  230.  95th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1977).  S.  Res.  312.  95th  Cong  ,  1st 
8«8».  (1977).  S.  Res.  78.  97th  Cong..  1st  Sess  (198!  i. 

'Cbanged  by  S.  Res.  78  (February  24.  1981) 

'Added  by  S.  Res  110  (April  2.  1977) 

<Added  by  Section  201  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2,  1977) 

>Added  by  Section  205  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2.  1977. 

'Added  by  Section  202  of  S.  Res.  HO  (April  2,  1977i 

'Changed  by  Section  202  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2 
1977). 

•Added  by  Section  204  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2,  1977i 

•Added  by  S.  Res.  230  (July  25,  1977) 

'"Added  by  Section  204  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2,  1977. 

"Changed  by  Section  204  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2 
1977). 

"Section  added  by  of  S.  Res.  312  (Nov.  1. 1977). 

"Section  added  by  Section  206  of  S.  Res.  110  (April 
11977). 
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RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  for  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  adopt- 
ed in  executive  session,  January  25 
1989. 
The  rules  follow: 

Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Commfttee  on 

Bankino.  Housino.  and  Urban  Affairs 

(Adopted  in  executive  session.  January  25 

1989) 

RULE  1.— REGULAR  MEETING  DATE  FOR 
COMMnTEE 

The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  its  business  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  In  each  month;  except  that  if  the 
C<»iunlttee  has  met  at  any  time  during  the 
month  prtor  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 


RULE  2.— COMMITTEE 

(a)  Investigations.— ^o  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifi- 
cally authorized  such  investigation. 

(b)  Hearings.— tio  hearing  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia except  by  agreement  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Confidential  testimony  .—tio  confidential 
testimony  taken  or  confidential  material 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceeding  of 
such  executive  session  shall  be  made  public 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Interrogation  of  irifnessei-.— Committee 
interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  conducted 
only  hy  members  of  the  Committee  or  such 
profesiional  staff  as  is  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee. 

(6)  Prior  notice  of  markup  sessions.— 'So  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
for  marking  up  any  measure  shall  be  held 
unless  111  each  member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  has 
been  notified  in  writing  of  the  date,  time, 
and  place  of  such  session  and  has  been  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  measure  to  be  consid- 
ered at  least  3  business  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  session,  or  (2)  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee determines  that  exigent  circumstances 
exist  requiring  that  the  session  be  held  soon- 
er. 

(f)  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments.— 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Committee  or 
a  Subcscmmittee  to  consider  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  proposed  to  any  measure 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  unless  (1)  fifty  written  copies 
of  such  amendment  have  been  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  Committee  at  least  2  busi- 
ness days  prior  to  the  meeting,  or,  (2)  with 
respect  to  multiple  first  degree  amendments, 
each  of  which  would  strike  a  single  Section 
of  the  measure  under  consideration,  fifty 
copies  of  a  single  written  notice  listing  such 
specific  Sections  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Committee  at  least  2  business  days  prior  to 
the  meeting.  This  subsection  may  be  waived 
by  a  nrjajority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mitr.ee  or  Subcommittee  voting.  This  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  when  at  least  3  busi- 
ness daj-s  written  notice  of  a  session  to  mark 
up  a  measure  is  required  to  be  given  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  rule. 

(g)  Cordon  rule.— Whenever,  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  stat- 
ute or  part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  from  initial  consid- 
eration in  hearings  through  final  consider- 
ation, the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
a  print  of  the  statute  or  the  part  or  section 
thereof  to  be  amended  or  repealed  showing 
by  stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts 
to  be  omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added.  In  addition,  whenever  a 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
offers  an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion under  consideration,  those  amendments 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee in  a  like  form,  showing  by  typo- 
graphical devices  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  existing  law.  The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
when.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or 


Subcommittee  chairman,  it  is  necessary  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee. 

RULE  3.— SUBCOMMnTEES 

(a)  Authorization  for.— A  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  may  be  authorized  only  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Menbership.—'No  member  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  three  Subcommittees 
and  no  member  may  chair  more  than  one 
Subcommittee.  No  member  will  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until.  In 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  third  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Investigations.— 'No  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  a  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifi- 
cally authorized  such  investigation. 

(d)  Heartngs.—'No  hearing  of  a  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  and  then  only  by  agreement 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony.— Ho  confidential 
testimony  taken  or  confidential  material 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the  Sub- 
committee or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic, either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way  of 
summary,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committea.  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committea. 

(f)  Intertogation  of  mitnesses.— Subcommit- 
tee interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  con- 
ducted only  by  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee or  such  professional  staff  as  is  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

(g)  Special  meetings.— If  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  a  Subcommittee  desire  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
request,  tie  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  filing  of  the  request.  If.  within  3  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held 
within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of  that 
special  meeting.  The  Subcommittee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  Clerk  of 
Committee  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  helfl  and  Inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
is  not  present  at  any  regular  [addition,]  or 
special  meJetlng  of  the  Subcommittee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  Subcommittee  who  is  present  shall  pre- 
side at  that  meeting. 

(h)  Voting.— Ho  measure  or  matter  shall  be 
recommended  trom  a  Subcommittee  to  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Sub- 
committee are  actually  present.  The  vote  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a  measure 
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or  matter  to  the  Committee  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  voting.  On  Subcommittee 
matters  other  than  a  vote  to  recommend  a 
measure  or  another  to  the  Committee  no 
record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  a  majority 
of  the  Subcommittee  are  actually  present. 
Any  absent  member  of  a  Subcommittee  may 
affirmatively  request  that  his  vote  to  rec- 
ommend a  measure  or  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  his  vote  on  any  such  other  matters 
on  which  a  record  vote  is  taken,  be  cast  by 
proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  be  sufficiently  clear  to  identify  the 
subject  matter  and  to  inform  the  Sub- 
committee as  to  how  the  member  wishes  his 
vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  written  no- 
tice to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
any  time  before  the  record  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  concerned  is  taken,  the  mem- 
ber may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously  given. 
All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  4.— WITNESSES 

(a)  Filing  of  statements. — Any  witness  ai>- 
pearing  before  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee (including  any  witness  represent- 
ing a  Government  agency)  must  file  with  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (24  hours  pre- 
ceding his  appearance)  120  copies  of  his  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
and  the  statement  must  include  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  testimony.  In  the  event  that  the 
witness  fails  to  file  a  written  statement  and 
brief  summary  in  accordance  with  this  rule, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee has  the  discretion  to  deny  the 
witness  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  until  the  wit- 
ness has  properly  complied  with  the  rule. 

(b  Length  of  statements. — Written  state- 
ments properly  filed  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  may  be  as  lengthy  as  the  wit- 
ness desires  and  may  contain  such  docu- 
ments or  other  addenda  as  the  witness  feels 
is  necessary  to  present  properly  his  views  to 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee.  The  brief 
summary  included  in  the  statement  must  be 
no  more  than  3  pages  long.  It  shall  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  as  to  what  portion 
of  the  documents  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  shall  be  published  in 
the  printed  transcript  of  the  hearings. 

(c)  Ten-minute  duration. — Oral  statements 
of  witnesses  shall  be  based  upon  their  filed 
statements  but  shall  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes duration.  This  period  may  be  limited  or 
extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Subpoena  of  witnesses. — Witnesses  may 
be  subpoenaed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  with  the  agreement 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 

(e)  Counsel  permitted. — Any  witness  subpwe- 
naed  by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  to 
a  public  or  executive  hearing  may  be  accom- 
panied by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who 
shall  be  permitted,  while  the  witness  is  testi- 
fying, to  advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(f)  Expenses  of  witnesses.— No  witness  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  his  appearance  at  a  public 
or  executive  hearing  before  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  unless  such  reimbursement 
is  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
minority  Member  of  the  Committee. 

(g)  Limits  of  (/tiestiojis.— Questioning  of  a 
witness  by  members  shall  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  duration  when  5  or  more  members 
are  present  and  10  minutes  duration  when 
less  than  5  members  are  present,  except  that 
if  a  member  is  unable  to  finish  his  question- 


ing in  this  period,  he  may  be  permitted  fur- 
ther questions  of  the  witness  after  all  mem- 
bers have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  5  min- 
utes until  all  members  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness  for  a 
second  time.  This  5-mInute  period  per  mem- 
ber will  be  continued  until  all  members  have 
exhausted  their  questions  of  the  witness. 

RULE  5.— VOTING 

(a)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter.— No 
measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported  from  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  actually  present.  The  vote  of  the 
Committee  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be  cast 
by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to 
inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the  member 
wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By 
written  notice  to  the  Chairman  any  time  be- 
fore the  record  vote  on  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter concerned  is  taken,  any  member  may 
withdraw  a  proxy  previously  given.  All  prox- 
ies shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the  Commit- 
tee, along  with  the  record  of  the  rollcall  vote 
of  the  members  present  and  voting,  as  an  of- 
ficial record  of  the  vote  on  the  measure  or 
matter. 

(b)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  to  report  a 
measure  or  matter. — On  Committee  matters 
other  than  a  vote  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter,  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present.  On  any  such  other  matter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  request  that  his 
vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to  inform 
the  Committee  as  to  how  the  member  wishes 
his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  written 
notice  to  the  Chairman  any  time  before  the 
vote  on  such  other  matter  is  taken,  the 
member  may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously 
given.  All  proxies  relating  to  such  other 
matters  shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RULE  6.— QUORUM 

No  executive  session  of  the  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee, as  the  case  may  be,  are  actually  present. 
Unless  the  Committee  otherwise  provides  or 
is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  one 
member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  evidence,  the  swearing  of  witnesses, 
and  the  taking  of  testimony. 

RULE  7.- STAFF  PRESENT  ON  DAIS 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  on  the 
dais  he  must  make  a  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  purpose. 

RULE  8.— COINAGE  LEGISLATION 

At  least  40  Senators  must  cosponsor  any 
gold  medal  or  commemorative  coin  bill  or 
resolution  before  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 


Extracts  From  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate 
RULE  XXV,  standing  COiatnTEB& 
1.  The  following  standing  committees  sh&ll 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  eftch 
Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have  the 
power  to  act  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed, with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise on  matters  within  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions: 


(dKl)  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messa^res, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Banks,  banking,  and  financial  institu- 
tions. 

2.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents. 
and  services. 

3.  Deposit  insurance. 

4.  Economic  stabilization  and  defense  pro- 
duction. 

5.  Export  and  foreign  trade  promotion. 

6.  Export  controls. 

7.  Federal  monetary  policy,  including  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

8.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Industry. 

9.  Issuance  and  redemption  of  notes. 

10.  Money  and  credit,  including  currency 
and  coinage. 

11.  Nursing  home  construction. 

12.  Public  and  private  housing  (including 
veterans'  housing). 

13.  Renegotiation  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 

14.  Urban  development  and  urban  mass 
transit. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  study  and  re- 
view, on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters  re- 
lating to  international  economic  policy  as  it 
affect  financial  institutions;  economic 
growth,  urban  affairs,  and  credit,  and  report 
thereon  from  time  to  time. 

CoMMrrrEE  Procedures  for  Presidential 
Nominees 

Procedures  formally  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  February  4,  1961,  establish  a 
uniform  questionnaire  for  all  Presidential 
nominees  whose  confirmation  hearings  come 
before  this  Committee. 
In  addition,  the  procedures  establish  tb&t: 
(DA  confirmation  hearing  shall  norntally 
be  held  at  least  five  days  after  receipt  of  the 
completed  questionnaire  by  the  Conunittee 
unless  waived  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation not  less  than  24  hours  after  the 
Committee  has  received  transcripts  of  the 
hearing  unless  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

(3)  All  nominees  routinely  shall  testify 
under  oath  at  their  confirmation  hearings. 

This  questionnaire  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  public  record  except  for  financial  Infor- 
mation, which  shall  be  kept  confidential. 

Nominees  are  requested  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, and  to  add  additional  pages  where  nec- 
essary.* 


RULES  OF  THE  PERMANENT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  2  of 
Senate  Rule  XXVI.  I  ask  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Rkcord  the 
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rules  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress adopted  by  the  committee  on 
February  28, 1991. 

The  rules  follow: 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
OF  the  Committee  on  governmental  af- 
fairs AS  Adopted.  February  28. 1991 
1.  No  public  hearing  connected  with  an  In- 
vestlgratlon  may  be  held  without  the  ap- 
proval of  either  the  Chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  or  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. In  all  cases,  notification  to  all  Members 
Of  the  intent  to  hold  hearings  must  be  given 
at  least  7  days  in  advance  to  the  date  of  the 
bearing.  The  ranking  minority  Member 
should  be  kept  fully  apprised  of  preliminary 
inQulries,  investigations,  and  hearings.  Pre- 
UmlnaiY  Inquiries  may  be  initiated  by  the 
Subcommittee  majority  staff  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  and  notice  of  such 
approval  to  the  ranking  minority  Member  or 
the  minority  counsel.  FYeliminary  inquiries 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  minority  staff 
upon  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
Member  and  notice  of  such  approval  to  the 
Chairman  or  Chief  Counsel.  Investigations 
may  be  undertaken  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member  with  notice  of 
such  approval  to  all  members. 

No  public  hearing  shall  be  held  if  the  mi- 
nority Members  unanimously  object,  unless 
the  full  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
by  a  majority  vote  approves  of  such  public 
hearing. 

Senate  Rule  25(5)(b)  will  govern  all  closed 
sessions  convened  by  the  Subcommittee. 

2.  Subpoenas  for  witnesses,  as  well  as  docu- 
ments and  records,  may  be  authorized  and  is- 
sued by  the  Chairman,  or  any  other  Member 
of  the  Subcommittee  designated  by  him. 
with  notice  to  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber. A  written  notice  of  intent  to  issue  a  sub- 
poena shall  be  provided  to  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Committee, 
or  staff  officers  designated  by  them,  by  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman  or  a  staff  officer 
designated  by  him,  immediately  upon  such 
authorisation,  and  no  subpoena  shall  issue 
for  at  least  48  hours,  excluding  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  from  delivery  to  the  appro- 
priate offices,  unless  the  Chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  Member  waive  the  48  hour  wait- 
ing period  or  unless  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  Member  that,  in 
his  opinion.  It  Is  necessary  to  issue  a  sub- 
poena immediately. 

3.  The  Chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  call  meeOngs  of  the  Subcommittee.  This 
authority  may  be  delegated  by  the  Chairman 
to  any  other  Member  of  the  Subcommittee 
when  necessary. 

4.  If  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee desire  the  Chairman  to  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting,  they  may  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Subcommittee,  a  written  request  there- 
for, addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  clerk  of  the  Subcommittee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such  request.  If. 
within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  request,  the  Chairman  falls  to  call  the 
requested  special  meeting,  which  is  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  request,  a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee Members  may  file  In  the  office  of  the 
Subcommittee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  Subcommittee  meeting  will  be  held. 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the 


Subcommittee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  Subcommittee  clerk  shall  notify 
all  Subcommittee  Members  that  such  special 
meeting  will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its 
dates  and  hour.  If  the  Chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  regular,  additional  or  special 
meeting,  the  ranking  majority  Member 
present  shall  preside. 

5.  For  public  or  executive  sessions,  one 
Member  of  the  Subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  administering  of 
oaths  and  the  taking  of  testimony  in  any 
given  case  or  subject  matter. 

Five  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
Subcommittee  business  other  than  the  ad- 
ministering of  oaths  and  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony. 

6.  All  witnesses  at  public  or  executive 
hearings  who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  swcrn. 

7.  If,  during  public  or  executive  sessions,  a 
witness,  his  counsel,  or  any  spectator  con- 
ducts himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent, impede,  disrupt,  obstruct,  or  interfere 
with  Che  orderly  administration  of  such 
hearing,  the  Chairman  or  presiding  Member 
of  the  Subcommittee  present  during  such 
hearing  may  request  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  his  representative  or  any  law  en- 
forcement official  to  eject  said  person  from 
the  hearing  room. 

8.  Counsel  retained  by  any  witness  and  ac- 
companying such  witness  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  during  the  testimony  of  such 
witness  at  any  public  or  executive  hearing, 
and  to  advise  such  witness  while  he  is  testi- 
fying, of  his  legal  rights.  Provided,  however. 
chat  in  the  case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  government,  or  of  a 
corporation  or  association,  the  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  may  rule  that  representation 
by  counsel  from  the  government,  corpora- 
tion, or  assocciation.  or  by  counsel  rep- 
resenting other  witnesses,  creates  a  conflict 
of  interest,  and  that  the  witness  shall  be  rep- 
resenoed  during  interrogation  by  staff  or 
during  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
by  personal  counsel  not  from  the  govern- 
ment, corporation,  or  association,  or  by  per- 
sonal counsel  not  representing  other 
witneses.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
excuse  a  witness  from  testifying  in  the  event 
his  counsel  is  ejected  for  conducting  himself 
in  suoh  a  manner  so  as  to  prevent,  impede, 
disrupt,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  hearings;  nor 
shall  this  rule  be  construed  as  authorizing 
counsel  to  coach  the  witness  or  answer  for 
the  witness.  The  failure  of  any  witness  to  se- 
cure counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  witness 
from  complying  with  a  subpoena  or  deposi- 
tion notice. 

9.  Depositions. 

9.1  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions In  an  investigation  authorized  by  the 
Subcommittee  shall  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  Chairman.  The  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  shall  be  kept  fully 
apprised  of  the  authorization  for  the  taking 
of  depositions.  Such  notices  shall  specify  a 
time  and  place  of  examination,  and  the  name 
of  the  staff  officer  or  officers  who  will  take 
the  deposition.  The  deposition  shall  be  in 
private.  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  initiate 
procedures  leading  to  criminal  or  civil  en- 
forcement proceedings  for  a  witness'  failure 
to  appear  unless  the  deposition  notice  was 
accompanied  by  a  Subcommittee  subpoena. 

9.2  Counsel.  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied 
at  a  deposition  by  counsel  to  advise  them  of 
their  legal  rights,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Rule  8. 


9.3  Procedure.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined 
upon  oath  administered  by  an  individual  au- 
thorized by  local  law  to  administer  oaths. 
Questions  shall  be  propounded  orally  by  Sub- 
committee stoff.  Objections  by  the  witness 
as  to  the  form  of  questions  shall  be  noted  for 
the  recorfl.  If  a  witness  objects  to  a  question 
and  refuses  to  testify  on  the  basis  of  rel- 
evance Of  privilege,  the  Subcommittee  staff 
may  proceed  with  the  deposition,  or  may,  at 
that  time  or  at  a  subsequent  time,  seek  a 
ruling  by  telephone  or  otherwise  on  the  ob- 
jection O-om  the  Chairman  or  such  Sub- 
committee Member  as  designated  by  him.  If 
the  Chairman  or  designated  Member  over- 
rules the  objection,  he  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Subcommittee  or  he  may  order  and  di- 
rect the  witness  to  answer  the  question,  but 
the  Subcommittee  shall  not  initiate  proce- 
dures leading  to  civil  or  criminal  enforce- 
ment unless  the  witness  refuses  to  testify 
after  he  has  been  ordered  and  directed  to  an- 
swer by  a  Member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

9.4  Filitg.  The  Subcommittee  staff  shall 
see  that  the  testimony  is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  sliall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for  re- 
view pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  12. 
The  individual  administering  the  oath  shall 
certify  on  the  transcript  that  the  witness 
was  duly  sworn  in  his  presence,  the  tran- 
scriber shall  certify  that  the  transcript  is  a 
true  record  of  the  testimony,  and  the  tran- 
script shall  then  be  filed  with  the  Sub- 
committee clerk.  Subcommittee  staff  may 
stipulate  with  the  witness  to  changes  in  this 
procedure;  deviations  from  this  procedure 
which  do  not  substantially  impair  the  reli- 
ability of  the  record  shall  not  relieve  the 
witness  fiiom  his  obligation  to  testify  truth- 
fully. 

10.  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
or  written  statement  In  executive  or  public 
hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee 48  hours  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings at  which  the  statement  is  to  be  pre- 
sented unless  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  waive  this  requirement. 
The  Subcemmittee  shall  determine  whether 
such  statement  may  be  read  or  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 

11.  A  witness  may  request,  on  grounds  of 
distraction,  harassment,  personal  safety,  or 
physical  discomfort,  that  during  the  testi- 
mony, television,  motion  picture,  and  other 
cameras  a»d  lights  shall  not  be  directed  at 
him.  Such  requests  shall  be  ruled  on  by  the 
Subcommittee  Members  present  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

12.  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  In 
executive  and  public  hearings.  The  record  of 
his  own  teetimony  whether  in  public  or  exec- 
utive session  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection by  witness  or  his  counsel  under 
committee  supervision;  a  copy  of  any  testi- 
mony given  in  public  session  or  that  part  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in  execu- 
tive session  and  subsequently  quoted  or 
made  part  of  the  record  In  a  public  session 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  witness  at  his 
expense  if  he  so  requests. 

13.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  Sub- 
committee hearings  shall  be  conducted  on 
behalf  of  tihe  Subcommittee  by  Members  and 
authorized  Subcommittee  staff  personnel 
only. 

14.  Any  person  who  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation in  public  hearings  may  submit  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  ques- 
tions in  writing  for  the  cross-examination  of 
other  witnesses  called  by  the  Subcommittee. 
With  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Subcommittee  present  and  vot- 
ingr.  these  questions,  or  paraphrased  versions 
of  them,  shall  be  put  to  the  witness  by  the 
Chairman,  by  a  Member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee or  by  counsel  of  the  Subcommittee. 

15.  Any  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  or 
who  is  specifically  identified,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  testimony  or  other  evidence  pre- 
sented at  a  public  hearing,  or  comment  made 
by  a  Subcommittee  Member  or  counsel, 
tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  reputation,  may  (a)  request  to  ap- 
pear personally  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
testify  in  his  own  behalf,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, (b)  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  rel- 
evant to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or 
comment  complained  of.  Such  request  and 
such  statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  its  consideration  and  ac- 
tion. 

If  a  person  requests  to  appear  personally 
before  the  Subcommittee  pursuant  to  alter- 
native (a)  referred  to  herein,  said  request 
shall  be  considered  untimely  if  it  is  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
or  its  counsel  in  writing  on  or  before  thirty 
(30)  days  subsequent  to  the  day  on  which  said 
person's  name  was  mentioned  or  otherwise 
specifically  identified  during  a  public  hear- 
ing held  before  the  Subcommittee,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  Member 
waive  this  requirement. 

If  a  person  requests  the  filing  of  his  sworn 
statement  pursuant  to  alternative  (b)  re- 
ferred to  herein,  the  Subcommittee  may  con- 
dition the  filing  of  said  sworn  statement 
uiX)n  said  person  agreeing  to  appear  person- 
ally before  the  Subcommittee  and  to  testify 
concerning  the  matters  contained  in  his 
sworn  statement,  as  well  as  any  other  mat- 
ters related  to  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion before  the  Subcommittee. 

16.  All  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  kept  secret  and  will  not  be  re- 
leased for  public  information  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee. 

17.  No  Subcommittee  report  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  unless  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Subcommittee  and  after  no  less 
than  10  days'  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  by  the  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee unless  the  need  for  such  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  comment  has  been  waived  in 
writing  by  a  majority  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers. 

18.  The  ranking  minority  Member  may  se- 
lect for  appointment  to  the  Subcommittee 
staff  a  Chief  Counsel  for  the  minority  and 
such  other  professional  staff  members  and 
clerical  assistants  as  he  deems  advisable. 
The  total  comi>ensation  allocated  to  such 
minority  staff  members  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  the  total  amount  allocated 
for  all  Subcommittee  staff  salaries  during 
any  given  year.  The  minority  staff  members 
shall  work  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  ranking  minority  Member.  The 
Chief  Counsel  for  the  minority  shall  be  kept 
fully  informed  as  to  preliminary  inquiries, 
investigations,  and  hearings,  and  shall  have 
access  to  all  material  in  the  files  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

19.  When  it  is  determined  by  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  Member,  or  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Subcommittee,  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  violation 
of  law  may  have  occurred,  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  Member  by  letter,  or  the 
Subcommittee  by  resolution,  are  authorized 
to  report  such  violation  to  the  proper  State, 
local  and/or  federal  authorities.  Such  letter 
or  report  may  recite  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  reasonable  cause.  This  rule  is 
not  authority  for  release  of  documents  or 
testimony.* 


BLACK  fflSTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  month  in  my  State  of  Michigan, 
and  across  the  country,  Americans 
have  reexamined  the  rich  and  dramatic 
history  of  black  Americans. 

We  Americans  have  set  high  ideals 
for  ourselves.  No  other  nation  has  ever 
attempted  to  build  a  democratic  soci- 
ety out  of  such  a  diverse  group  of  peo- 
ple. It's  both  right  and  important  that 
we  acknowledge  the  vital  contributions 
of  black  Americans  to  our  history. 

My  State  of  Michigan  has  a  long  and 
renowned  history  of  achievement  by 
black  Americans  who  have  overcome 
barriers  of  injustice  to  lead  our  Nation 
forward. 

Black  Michiganians  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  a  more  just 
America.  Sojourner  Truth — who  lived 
much  of  her  life  in  Battle  Creek — was 
born  into  slavery  but  would  become  a 
powerful  force  against  slavery,  and  be  a 
pioneer  in  the  women's  rights  move- 
ment. Today,  Detroit  is  home  to  Rosa 
Parks,  the  courageous  woman  who 
stood  firm  in  the  face  of  intimidation 
to  spark  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott 
and  the  civil  rights  movement  by  refus- 
ing to  give  up  her  seat  on  a  segregated 
bus.  Just  today,  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Parks 
was  unveiled  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  to  honor  her  work. 

Black  Michiganians  have  helped  to 
advance  knowledge  and  build  a  more 
prosperous  America:  The  inventor  Eli- 
jah McCoy  developed  key  break- 
throughs in  the  design  of  industrial 
machinery  and  railroads,  and  Dr.  Aus- 
tin W.  Curtis  assisted  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  as  a  chemist. 

Black  Americans  have  always  served 
our  Nation  in  times  of  need.  Many 
members  of  the  famous  Tuskegee  Air- 
men, the  group  of  pilots  who  fought  he- 
roically in  World  War  11,  live  in  Michi- 
gan. Men  like  Alexander  Jefferson, 
Washington  Ross,  Warden  Polk,  and 
Walter  Downs  all  served  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  Today,  black 
Americans  are  again  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  zone  with  great  dis- 
tinction. We  are  all  deeply  grateful  to 
them  and  hope  that  they  will  all  return 
home  safely  and  quickly. 

As  we  begin  to  contemplate  the  dif- 
ficult questions  that  will  arise  in  try- 
ing to  establish  a  lasting  peace,  we  can 
look  to  the  example  of  the  diplomat— 
and  Detroit  native — Ralph  Bunche,  who 
won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  work 
in  mediating  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
in  1949. 

Many  other  black  Michiganians  have 
served  as  models  of  excellence.  Michi- 
gan was  home  to  the  great  heavy- 
weight champion  Joe  Louis,  a  powerful 
source  of  pride  for  black  Americans 
during  the  1930's  and  1940's.  Today,  peo- 
ple like  Mrs.  Oliver  Beasley,  a  civil 
rights  activist  who  helped  to  draft  the 
legislation  that  created  the  Michigan 
Fair    Employment    Practice    Commis- 


sion, is  a  role  model  for  all  of  our 
young  people. 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  of  the 
great  black  men  and  women  ftt)m 
Michigan  who  have  enriched  our  his- 
tory. There  are  countless  more. 

Black  History  Month  allows  us  to  re- 
flect on  the  work  of  these  great  Ameri- 
cans and  gain  a  deeper  understandingr 
of  the  black  experience  and  tremen- 
dous black  achievement,  often  in  the 
face  of  extraordinary  obstacles.  As  we 
do  this,  we  are  inspired  to  move  ahead 
with  the  imfinished  work  that  lies 
ahead  of  us:  to  build  a  society  in  which 
all  citizens  will  have  full  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  succeed,  and  make  Amer- 
ica all  that  it  can  be.* 


SUPPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENT  ACT 

*  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  cosponsor  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  Act  of  1991.  I 
commend  my  colleague.  Senator  Glenn 
for  his  leadership  on  this  bill,  which 
elevates  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States. 

EPA  is  charged  with  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  challenging  missions  in 
our  Government.  As  the  only  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  sits  on  both  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Conunittee  and  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  have  something  of  a  unique 
perspective  on  this  legislation.  This 
bill  reflects  the  growth  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  environment  and  environ- 
mental management  in  the  20  years 
since  EPA  was  created.  While  it  is  not 
a  glamorous  bill,  it  provides  the  essen- 
tial institutional  framework  we  need. 

The  United  States  is  increasingly  in- 
volved in  environmental  matters 
around  the  globe.  In  the  last  several 
years,  we  have  come  to  recognize  that 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
mission,  in  reality,  extends  to  the  very 
preservation  of  life  on  this  planet.  The 
quality  of  our  environment  in  this 
country  is  directly  related  to  the  poli- 
cies of  countries  across  the  globe. 
Whether  the  issue  is  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion,  global  warming,  acid 
rain  or  the  proliferation  of  toxic  mate- 
rials and  hazardous  waste,  the  United 
States  must  take  an  active  leadership 
role  in  world  environmental  affairs.  We 
will  not  fully  realize  that  role  until  our 
environmental  agency  is  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

If  this  is  true  in  global  environ- 
mental policy,  it  is  even  more  true  in 
domestic  environmental  policy.  EPA  is 
charged  with  protecting  our  health  and 
preserving  the  quality  of  our  natural 
environment. 

From  my  own  experience  on  the  En- 
vironment Committee,  I  know  that 
EPA  is  constantly  in  battles  with  other 
parts  of  the  administration  about  what 
level  of  protection  is  appropriate.  Oth- 
ers in  the  adminstration  concentrate 
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on  the  economic  consequences  of  envi- 
ronmental policies  but  EPA  is  the  ad- 
vocate for  our  health  and  the  protec- 
tion of  otir  lakes  and  streams. 

Many  of  the  solutions  to  our  environ- 
mental problems  lie  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional scope  of  EPA  programs.  The 
quality  of  our  air  is  directly  related  to 
energry  and  transportation  policy.  The 
quality  of  our  drinking  water  is  di- 
rectly related  to  land  use  decisions.  It 
may  be  that  we,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  the  largest  generator  of  haz- 
ardous waste  in  the  Nation.  Our  envi- 
ronmental future  is  bound  up  in  the 
programs  and  policies  of  the  agencies 
represented  at  the  Cabinet  table.  It  is 
time  for  a  Secretary  of  Environment  to 
be  a  full  partner  at  that  table.  This  leg- 
islation will  ensure  that  every  signifi- 
cant environmental  decision  made  by 
the  executive  branch  will  be  debated 
among  equals. 

As  EPA's  mission  has  evolved,  the 
Agency  itself  has  matured.  While  I 
don't  always  agree  with  EPA's  actions. 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Agency 
has  proven  its  ability  to  contribute  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

The  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Environ- 
mental Statistics  to  compile  data  and 
evaluate  the  effect  of  pollutants  is  es- 
sential. In  spending  our  country's  eco- 
nomic resources,  we  must  know  which 
pollutants  pose  the  greatest  risk  to 
human  health  and  the  environment. 
This  knowledge  will  tell  us  which  envi- 
ronmental problems  to  address  first. 

This  legislation  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  strong  environmental 
programs  in  the  future.  The  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Environment  sends  an 
equivocal  message  to  all  Americans 
and  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
places  environmental  protection 
among  its  most  important  concerns.* 


PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  great  moment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  built  the  victory  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  liberation  of  Kuwait 
out  of  the  historic  building  blocks  of 
our  Nation:  principle,  ingenuity,  lead- 
ership, and  courage.  This  moment  be- 
longs to  all  of  us. 

Minnesota  paid  a  very  high  price  in 
lives  for  this  accomplishment  and  we 
mourn  on  this  day  for  those  families. 
The  scriptures  say  that:  Greater  love 
has  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lays 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.  Steve 
Bentzlin.  Scott  Rush.  Glen  Jones.  Eric 
Hedeen.  Michael  Anderson.  Lawrence 
Welch.  And  Charlie  Turner,  who  is 
missing  in  action.  They,  along  with  all 
those  brave  American  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  lives,  did  so  for  all  of 
US.  They  honored  this  country  with 
their  sacrifice  and  forever  they  will  be 
heroes  to  us  all. 

Foremost  In  our  thanksgiving  on  this 
day  should  be  a  prayer  for  our  Presi- 
dent. This  war  didn't  go  one  day  longer 


than  was  necessary,  or  fall  one  step 
short  of  our  objectives  because  of  his 
leadership.  Many  doubted  him  along 
the  way.  No  one  doubts  him  today. 
Thank  God  we  had  a  President  like  this 
when  we  and  the  world  needed  him 
most. 

And  we  must  honor  our  military 
leaders  and  the  service  men  and  women 
who  implemented  the  military  cam- 
paign. We  have  the  finest  armed  forces 
in  the  world,  and  I  am  proud  of  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant war  strategy,  prosecuted  with 
equal  brilliance. 

Each  and  every  one  of  our  forces  is  a 
true  American  hero.  We  congratulate 
them  for  a  highly  professionally  con- 
ducted campaign.  And  we  wish  them  a 
speedy  and  safe  return  home.* 
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THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, March  1,  1991.  marks  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  Peace  Corps.  In  1961. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  issued  the 
Executive  order  creating  this  uniquely 
American  organization. 

The  first  tenet  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
alwacv's  been  to  build  understanding 
acroBs  national  boundaries.  Over  the 
past  30  years,  it  has  worked  to  bridge 
the  immense  cultural  and  social 
chasms  that  separate  the  nations  of 
the  world  from  our  own. 

For  the  tens  of  thousands  of  peace 
emiaearies  who  have  traveled  to  dis- 
tant lands  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  For  it  is  through  their  com- 
mitment and  dedication  that  the  image 
of  America  has  been  recrafted  and  en- 
hanced in  areas  of  the  world  unfamiliar 
with  our  customs  and  manners. 

If  the  common  world-image  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  was  one  painted  by 
the  media  or  the  cinema,  then  volun- 
teers serving  in  these  countries  have 
added  new  colors  to  that  image.  They 
have  provided  a  true  picture  of  Amer- 
ica, with  all  its  qualities,  that  would 
never  have  been  seen  otherwise. 

Conversely,  volunteers  have  brought 
back  to  their  towns  and  cities  the  expe- 
rienoes  of  living  in  lands  quite  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.  They  have  pro- 
vided their  countrymen  with  a  unique 
view  and  understanding  of  the  world's 
diversity.  About  the  Peace  Corps,  we 
can  say  with  a  good  deal  of  conviction: 
The  world  is  more  interconnected  and 
has  a  better  understanding  of  its  diver- 
gent parts  because  of  the  efforts  of  this 
remarkable  organization. 

This  exchange  of  cultures,  the  over- 
lap of  customs  and  values  showcases 
the  essence  of  what  the  Peace  Corps  is 
all  about.  We  can  take  time  today  to 
reflect  upon  its  30  years  of  accomplish- 
mentB.  but  more  importantly  we 
should  make  clear  today  that  we  wish 
to  see  this  program  continued— not  for 
our  country's  good  fortune  alone,  but 


for  the  "world's.  For  if  we  remember  one 
thing  about  the  Peace  Corps,  we  should 
rememlwr  this:  It  Is  a  world  organiza- 
tion because  It  works  in  and  speaks  to 
the  world  community.  All  Americans 
should  take  great  pride  in  knowing 
that  they  created  this  selfless  organi- 
zation for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

*  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  rule  XXVI.2,  which  re- 
quires Chat  each  committee  publish  its 
rules   in   the   Record   not   later   than 
March  I  of  each  year,  I  am  hereby  sub- 
mitting for  publication  the  rules  of  the 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs,    as 
readopted  by  the  committee  at  its  Feb- 
ruary 7. 1991,  meeting. 
The  rules  of  the  committee  follow: 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Commfttee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs 
(As  amended  June  28,  1990) 

I.  MEETINGS 

(a)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper  no- 
tice, calj  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (b) 
and  (d)  of  paragraph  5  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  meetings  of 
the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

(c)  The:  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  of  a 
Subcommittee,  or  the  Vice  Chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman,  or  the  Ranking 
Majority  Member  present  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice  Chairman,  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings. 

(d)  No  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  shall  be  scheduled  except  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  au- 
thorization of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  notify  the  ofnce 
designated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  each  meeting.  In  the  event  such 
meeting  is  canceled,  the  Committee  shall 
immediately  notify  such  designated  office. 

(f)  WritJten  notice  of  a  Committee  meeting, 
accompaaied  by  an  agenda  enumerating  the 
items  of  business  to  be  considered,  shall  be 
sent  to  all  Committee  members  at  least  72 
hours  (not  counting  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
Federal  Holidays)  in  advance  of  each  meet- 
ing. In  the  event  that  the  giving  of  such  72- 
hour  notice  is  prevented  by  unforeseen  re- 
quirements or  Committee  business,  the  Com- 
mittee staff  shall  communicate  notice  by  the 
quickest  appropriate  means  to  members  or 
appropriate  staff  assistants  of  members  and 
an  agenda  shall  be  furnished  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

(g)  Subject  to  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragrapH,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the 
Committee  to  consider  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  proposed  to  any  measure 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  un- 
less a  written  copy  of  such  amendment  has 
been  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ab  least  24  hours  before  the  meeting 
at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be  proposed. 
This  parairaph  may  be  waived  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  and  shall  apply  only 
when  72-liour  written  notice  has  been  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  paragraph  (0. 
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n.  QUORUMS 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(b),  six  members  of  the  Committee  and  four 
members  of  a  Subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  reporting  or  approving  of 
any  measure  or  matter  or  recommendation. 
Four  members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
purposes  of  transacting  any  other  business. 

(b)  In  order  to  transact  any  business  at  a 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  meeting,  at 
least  one  member  of  the  minority  shall  be 
present.  If,  at  any  meeting,  business  cannot 
be  transacted  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
a  member,  the  matter  shall  lay  over  for  a 
calendar  day.  If  the  presence  of  a  minority 
member  is  not  then  obtained,  business  may 
be  transacted  by  the  appropriate  quorum. 

(c)  One  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony. 

til.  VOTING 

(a)  Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  A  proxy 
may  be  written  or  oral,  and  may  be  condi- 
tioned by  personal  instructions.  A  proxy 
shall  be  valid  only  for  the  day  given  except 
that  a  written  proxy  may  be  valid  for  the  pe- 
riod specifled  therein. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  of  all 
Committee  action.  Such  record  shall  contain 
the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  question  on  which  a  roll-call 
vote  is  required. 

IV.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  No  member  of  the  Committee  may 
serve  on  more  than  two  Subcommittees.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until  all 
members  of  the  Committee,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  Committee  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  be  ex  officio 
nonvoting  members  of  each  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  Commit- 
tee Chairmanship  and,  in  such  event.  Sub- 
committee seniority  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 

(d)  Should  a  Subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  Committee  on  any  measure  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  the  Chairman  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  Sub- 
committee and  so  notify  the  Committee  for 
its  disposition. 

V.  HEARINGS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  Elxcept  as  specifically  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  rules  governing  meetings  shall 
govern  hearings. 

(b)  At  least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  any  hearing,  the  Committee  or  a  Sub- 
committee shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  such  hearing. 

(0)  The  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
shall  require  each  witness  who  is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  to  file  40  copies  of 
such  witness'  testimony  with  the  Committee 
no  later  than  48  hours  prior  to  the  witness' 
scheduled  appearance  unless  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  determine 
there  is  good  cause  for  failure  to  do  so. 

(d)  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is 
authorized  to  limit  the  time  allotted  to  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee. 

(e)  The  Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Is  authorized  to  subpoena  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,   documents,   records,   and  any 


other  materials.  If  the  Chairman  or  a  Com- 
mittee staff  member  desigrnated  by  the 
Chairman  has  not  received  trom  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  or  a  Committee  staff  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  notice  of  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member's  nonconcurrence  in  the  subpoena 
within  48  hours  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  Federal  holidays)  of  being  notified 
of  the  Chairman's  intention  to  subpoena  at- 
tendance or  production,  the  Chairman  is  au- 
thorized following  the  end  of  the  48-hour  pe- 
riod involved  to  subpoena  the  same  without 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member's  concur- 
rence. Regardless  of  whether  a  subpoena  has 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  such  subpoena  may  be  authorized 
by  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
When  the  Committee  or  Chairman  authorizes 
a  subpoena,  the  subpoena  may  be  issued  upon 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee  designated 
by  the  Chairman. 

(f)  Witnesses  at  hearings  will  be  required 
to  give  testimony  under  oath  whenever  the 
Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member 
deems  such  to  be  advisable.  At  any  hearing 
to  confirm  a  Presidential  nomination,  the 
testimony  of  the  nominee  and,  at  the  request 
of  any  member,  any  other  witness  shall  be 
under  oath. 

VI.  MEDIA  COVERAGE 

Any  Committee  or  Subcommittee  meeting 
or  hearing  which  is  open  to  the  public  may 
be  covered  by  television,  radio,  and  print 
media.  Photogrraphers,  reporters,  and  crew 
members  using  mechanical  recording,  film- 
ing or  broadcasting  devices  shall  position 
and  use  their  equipment  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing  of 
the  Committee  members  or  staff  or  with  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  meeting  or  hearing. 
The  presiding  member  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing  may  for  good  cause  terminate,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  use  of  such  mechanical 
devices  or  take  such  other  action  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing  may  warrant. 

VII.  GENERAL 
All  applicable  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
ing  Rules  of  the   Senate  shall   govern   the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees. 

VIII.  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS 

Each  Presidential  nominee  whose  nomina- 
tion is  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 
referred  to  this  Committee  shall  submit  a 
statement  of  his  or  her  background  and  fi- 
nancial interests,  including  the  financial  in- 
terests of  his  or  her  spouse  and  of  children 
living  in  the  nominee's  household,  on  a  form 
approved  by  the  Committee  which  shaU  be 
sworn  to  as  to  its  completeness  and  accu- 
racy. The  Committee  form  shall  be  in  two 
parts — 

(A)  information  concerning  employment, 
education,  and  background  of  the  nominee 
which  generally  relates  to  the  position  to 
which  the  individual  is  nominated,  and 
which  is  to  be  made  public:  and 

(B)  information  concerning  the  financial 
and  other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  determines 
that  such  information  bears  directly  on  the 
nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the  position 
to  which  the  individual  is  nominated. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  includ- 
ing hearings  or  a  meeting  to  consider  a  mo- 
tion to  recommend  confirmation,  shall  not 
be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after  the 
nominee  submits  the  form  required  by  this 
rule  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 


IX .  NAMING  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS  FACELITIES 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commlttae  that  no 
Department  of  Veterans  Affalra  fadlity  shall 
be  named  after  any  individual  unless — 

(A)  such  individual  is  deceased  and  was — 
(Da  veteran  who  (1)  was  instrumental  In 

the  construction  or  the  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility to  be  named,  or  (ii)  was  a  recipient  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  or,  as  determined  by  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
otherwise  performed  military  service  of  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  character: 

(2)  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate  who  had  a  direct 
association  with  such  facility; 

(3)  an  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  a 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  of  a  service  branch,  or  a  military 
or  other  Federal  civilian  official  of  com- 
parable or  higher  rank:  or 

(4)  an  individual  who,  as  determined  by  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
performed  outstanding  service  for  veterans; 

(B)  each  member  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation representing  the  State  in  which  the 
designated  facility  is  located  has  indicated 
in  writing  such  member's  support  of  the  pro- 
posal to  name  such  facility  after  such  indi- 
vidual: and 

(C)  the  pertinent  State  depsurtment  or 
chapter  of  each  Congressionally  chartered 
veterans'  organization  having  a  national 
membership  of  at  least  S(X),000  has  indicated 
in  writing  its  support  of  such  proposal. 

X.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspended  at 
any  time,  provided,  however,  that  no  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due  no- 
tice, or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose.  The  rules  governing  quorums 
for  reporting  legislative  matters  shall  gov- 
ern rules  changes,  modification,  amend- 
ments, or  suspension.* 


ALLENDALE'S  GUARDSMEN: 

FIRSTEST    WITH     THE     MOSTEST 
EN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
America's  Armed  Forces  today  cele- 
brate their  remarkable  blitzkrieg:  vic- 
tory in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Over  the 
last  6  weeks,  we  have  witnessed,  cour- 
tesy of  CNN,  the  most  massive  and  suc- 
cessful air  campaigrn  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  followed  by  the  largest  and 
most  successful  ground  offensive  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Today,  Iraq's 
armies  stand  utterly  defeated,  and  Ku- 
wait is  free.  We  have  all  been  im- 
pressed by  the  courage  of  America's 
warriors.  But  beyond  courage,  what 
impresses  me  is  the  sheer  competence 
and  can-do  professionalism  of  our  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  re- 
cess 2  weeks  ago,  I  talked  to  hundreds 
of  South  Carolinians  in  15  counties, 
and  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  they  are 
of  their  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  now  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  In  community  after  community 
across  my  State,  there  has  been  a  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  patriotism  and 
of  support  for  the  mobilized  units  and 
their  families. 
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An  exceptional  case  in  point  is  the 
town  of  Allendale  In  South  Carolina's 
low  country,  whose  Army  National 
Guard  units  have  played  an  important. 
if  largely  unsung,  role  in  America's 
successflil  gulf  campaign.  Two  units 
were  called  to  active  duty  from 
Allendale:  The  265th  Quartermaster  De- 
tachment under  the  command  of  Sfc. 
Ronnie  Jackson,  and  the  264th  Engi- 
neer Detachment  under  Capt.  James  K. 
Smith. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  that  the 
265th,  which  specializes  in  water  purifi- 
cation and  is  attached  to  the  24th  In- 
fantry in  the  war  theater,  was  the  first 
Guard  unit  mobilized  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  What's  more. 
Allendale  is  the  only  town  in  South 
Carolina  to  have  two  detachments 
called  up  from  its  Guard  unit.  The 
265th  was  activated  on  August  15  and 
deployed  in  early  September.  From 
South  Carolina,  it  was  "firstest  with 
the  mostest"  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  264th  Engineer  Detachment  was 
mobilized  in  mid-November  as  part  of 
President  Bush's  doubling  of  troop 
strength  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Today, 
the  men  of  the  264th  are  assigned  to 
firefighting  and  crash-rescue  duties  in 
support  of  the  Army's  11th  Aviation 
Brigade,  whose  attack  helicopters  have 
been  the  scourge  of  Iraq's  forces  since 
the  ground  war  began  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  the 
pride  of  the  people  of  Allendale  is  the 
tremendous  sendoff  that  was  given  to 
the  265th  in  August  and  to  the  264th  in 
November.  In  both  instances,  some 
4.000  people— virtually  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Allendale — turned  out  to  line 
the  streets,  wave  flags  and  yellow  rib- 
bons, and  wish  their  soldiers  Godspeed. 
Many  people  wept— as  much  from  pride 
as  from  concern  or  worry.  The  people 
in  Allendale  say  that  the  only  thing 
bigger  than  that  sendoff  parade  will  be 
the  victory  parade  when  their  guards- 
men come  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  expression  of 
pride  is  very  understandable.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  265th  and  the  264th  are 
made  up  of  truly  citizen  soldiers — men 
trom  all  walks  of  life  who  are  serving 
at  great  sacrifice  to  their  families  and 
careers.  They  range  in  age  from  their 
early  twenties  to  their  midforties.  Sev- 
eral left  behind  pregnant  wives.  The 
gxiardsmen  called  up  from  Allendale  in- 
clude schoolteachers,  police  officers. 
construction  workers,  technicians  from 
the  Savannah  River  site,  you  name  it. 

The  entire  community  has  rallied  to- 
gether to  aid  and  embrace  the  families 
left  behind.  Two  women  in  particular, 
Adele  Harris  and  Virginia  Priester, 
have  played  a  leadership  role  in  .orga- 
nizing family  support  groui»  and  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  the  families 
of  soldiers  in  the  gulf.  My  hat  is  off  to 
all  of  the  guardsmen's  families  in 
Allendale— for  their  sacrifices,  for  their 
generosity,  and  for  their  quiet  courage 
on  the  homefront. 


Mr.  President,  the  men  of  Allendale's 
265tli  Quartermasters  and  264th  Engi- 
neers are  among  our  best  and  finest. 
They  have  done  an  exceptional  job 
under  the  most  exhausting  and  dif- 
ficult of  circumstances.  They  are  a 
credit  to  their  Nation,  and  are  doing 
South  Carolina  proud.  I  join  all  Ameri- 
cans in  praying  for  their  safe  and 
speedy  return.  We  will  welcome  them 
back  as  the  heroes  they  are. 


February  28,  1991 


DR.  OLIVER  SACKS  ON  THE 
MENTALLY  ILL  HOMELESS 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  well- 
deserved  recognition  has  now  been  ac- 
corded to  Dr.  Oliver  Sacks,  the  emi- 
nent neurologist  late  of  the  Bronx  Psy- 
chiata-lc  Center  and  the  author  of 
•Awakenings."  The  film  of  the  same 
name  is  based  upon  Dr.  Sack's  innova- 
tive work  using  the  drug  L-Dopa  on  pa- 
tients suffering  from  encephalitis 
lethargica,  a  disease  that  left  many  of 
its  sufferers  motionless,  but  frozen  into 
poses  eerily  suggestive  of  motion.  The 
drug  worked  and  patients  became  fully 
functional.  For  a  time.  But,  in  the  end, 
the  drug  was  of  only  temporary  effi- 
cacy and  the  patients  returned  to  their 
former  catatonic  states.  Surely  human 
drama.  Tragedy. 

But  a  cinematic  success  is  not  Dr. 
Sacks'  only  reason  for  fame  these 
days— so  too  is  his  widely  publicized 
layoff  from  the  Bronx  Psychiatric  Cen- 
ter, where  he  has  worked  for  a  quarter 
century.  Dr.  Sacks  is  one  of  some  1,200 
employees  in  the  State's  mental  health 
system  who  will  become  a  casualty  of 
Albany's  efforts  to  close  largely  empty 
mental  health  hospitals  in  New  York. 
Still,  one  must  wonder  how  Dr.  Sacks 
could  have  been  among  those  to  be  let 
go. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Sacks  is  also  using 
his  notoriety  to  make  some  profoundly 
important  points  about  the  crisis,  in- 
deed the  scandal,  that  is  the  condition 
of  our  mentally  ill.  He  has  written  a 
powerful  piece  for  the  New  York  Times, 
titled  -Forsaking  the  Mentally  111",  in 
which  he  movingly  reminds  us  of  how 
we  have  failed  our  mentally  ill.  The 
central  thesis  of  his  piece  is  that  the 
deinstitutionalization  of  the  1960's, 
well  intentioned  to  be  sure,  did  not 
work.  Indeed.  Dr.  Sacks  reminds  us 
that  the  problem  we  have  come  to 
think  of  as  homelessness,  is  not  really 
just  30.  For  many,  it  is  the  failure  of 
deinstitutionalization,  particularly  in 
our  cities.  We  have  shamefully  aban- 
doned, as  Dr.  Sacks  tells  us,  "des- 
perately ill  and  wretched  people  on  our 
streets,  not  only  homeless  and  endan- 
gered, and  perhaps  dangerous  to  others, 
but  often  in  a  nightmare  of  their  own 
psychoses."  A  nightmare  of  their  own 
psychoses.  The  answer  is  not  to  close 
the  institutions  that  remain.  Rather, 
Dr.  Sacks  tells  us,  we  must  "restore 
and  adapt  them  into  streamlined,  eco- 


nomically    efficient     strongholds     of 
care." 

Indeed.  Can  we  any  longer  tolerate 
the  failure  of  deinstitutionalization? 
We  ought  not  to.  If  we  can  provide  ade- 
quate conrununity  care,  we  certainly 
should.  But  for  far  too  many  we  have 
failed.  As  Dr.  Sacks  says,  "Under  ideal 
conditions,  that  is,  in  communities 
where  tiere  may  be  a  very  exceptional 
conununal  sense  of  responsibility,  deln- 
stitutiooalization  can  work.  But  in  a 
large,  bustling,  indifferent  city,  such  as 
New  York,  it  has  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess." No  chance.  Powerful  words  from 
a  doctor  who  has  given  his  career  to 
treating  the  mentally  ill. 

There  is  a  history  here.  Deinstitu- 
tionalization began  in  New  York  State. 
In  1953,  Nathan  S.  Kline,  working  at 
Rockland  State  Hospital,  set  out  to 
isolate  the  active  ingredient  in 
serpentwood,  Rauwolfia  serpentina,  a 
root  used  from  antiquity  in  Vedic  med- 
icine to  calm  people.  When  Dr.  Kline 
was  done,  he  had  the  chemical  reser- 
pine,  one  of  the  first  tranquilizers.  He 
published  his  findings  in  1954. 

That  was  the  year  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman  was  elected  Governor.  It  was  a 
time  when  mental  illness  was  seen  as 
perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  New 
York  Stfete  faced— bond  issue  followed 
bond  issue  to  build  institution  after  in- 
stitution. On  taking  office,  with  much 
encouragement  from  his  secretary, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  and  Paul  H. 
Hoch,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Harriman  began  to  consider  the 
implications  of  the  discovery. 

As  Jonathan  Bingham's  assistant,  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  in  the  spring  of  1955  when 
it  was  decided  to  provide  the  tranquil- 
izer to  ajl  patients  systemwide.  It  was 
a  $1.5  million  bet.  Harriman  would 
later  explain  that  he  was,  after  all,  an 
investment  banker. 

Almost  immediately,  the  population 
of  State  mental  institutions  began  to 
decline.  It  peaked  in  Harriman's  first 
year  at  93,314.  It  is  now  13,960.  Nation- 
wide the  number  was  some  550,000  in 
the  mid  1950's,  today  it  is  130,000.  The 
current  number  of  patients  in  institu- 
tions wonld  seem  at  odds  with  what  Dr. 
Sacks  tedls  us  they  ought  to  be.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  some  80,000  homeless 
people  in  New  York  are  in  need  of  insti- 
tutional care. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  in  the 
Governor's  office  in  Albany  in  1955.  a 
law  was  enacted  in  Washington  setting 
up  a  joint  commission  on  mental  ill- 
ness and  health.  Its  report  was  finished 
in  1960,  the  year  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
elected  President.  The  report  proposed 
that  tranquilizers  be  used  nationwide 
and  that  new  arrangements  be  made 
for  patients  who  responded.  In  time,  we 
had  a  name  for  this  new  institution, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center. 
President  Kennedy  set  up  a  task  force 
to  propose  a  program.  As  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  with  a  New  York 
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background,  I  was  a  working  member 
of  that  task  force  and  did  much  of  the 
drafting  of  our  report  to  the  President, 
who  thereupon  proposed  legislation. 

This  in  turn  became  Public  Law  88- 
164,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963,  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  that  October  31,  one  of  the 
last  bills  he  did  sign. 

The  legislation  provided  that  we 
would  build  one  community  mental 
health  center  for  each  100,000  people. 
That  would  translate  into  some  2,500 
today.  But  we  have  built  only  768. 

What  if,  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill 
signing  in  1963,  someone  had  said  to 
President  Kennedy:  "Wait.  Before  you 
sign  the  bill  you  should  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  build  anything  like 
the  number  of  community  centers  we 
will  need.  One  in  five  in  New  York 
City.  The  hospitals  will  empty  out,  but 
there  will  be  no  place  for  the  patients 
to  be  cared  for  in  their  communities.  A 
quarter-century  hence  the  streets  of 
New  York  will  be  filled  with  homeless, 
deranged  people." 

Would  he  not  have  put  down  his  pen? 
Pens  rather.  He  used  half  a  dozen;  one 
of  which  is  on  display  in  my  New  York 
office.  I  look  at  it  on  occasion  and  won- 
der what  ever  became  of  our  capacity 
to  govern  ourselves. 

Well,  at  least  we  must  still  try.  Dr. 
Sacks  reminds  us  of  our  responsibility. 
We  do  have  a  new  idea.  Modest  to  be 
sure.  But  at  least  something  to  try.  To- 
gether with  Senator  Danforth,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  the  first  day  of  this 
Congress,  S.  62,  the  Homeless  Mentally 
111  Outreach  Act  of  1991,  to  require 
States  under  Medicaid  to  identify, 
evaluate  and  develop  plans  for  the  care 
of  the  mentally  ill  population  that  is 
homeless.  Mobile  outreach  units  com- 
posed of  mental  health  professionals 
and  others  would  identify  mentally  ill 
homeless  persons  in  metropolitan 
areas,  and  would  transport  them  to  as- 
sessment and  referral  centers.  There, 
the  mentally  ill  homeless  would  be  pro- 
vided with  psychiatric  evaluation  and 
other  medical  care,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  given  a  real  plan  for  treat- 
ment. Long  term.  Not  for  a  week  or 
two  or  three.  Merely  putting  them 
back  out  on  the  street  would  not  do. 
The  bill  also  establishes  a  National 
Commission  for  the  Homeless  Mentally 
HI  to  study  the  availability,  accessibil- 
ity and  comixjsition  of  mental  health 
services  for  this  population,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress. 
This  bill  will  not  end  our  scandal,  to  be 
sure.  But  it  is  a  first  step.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it,  or,  if  they 
have  a  better  solution,  to  propose  it. 
But  let  us  no  longer  as  Dr.  Sacks  says, 
"forsake  the  mentally  ill." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Oliver  Sacks' 
op-ed  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  an 
article  about  Dr.  Sacks  which  appeared 


in  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13.  1991] 

Forsaking  the  Mentally  III 

(By  Oliver  Sacks) 

There  will  be  substantial  layoffs  this 
month  of  physicians,  nurses,  therapists, 
treatment  aides  and  others  at  state  hospitals 
throughout  New  York  State.  Some  1.200  jobs, 
including  my  own,  will  be  eliminated  for 
budgetary  reasons. 

Apart  from  the  hardship  this  will  cause.  I 
am  deeply  concerned,  even  fearful,  for  our 
patients.  As  a  neurologist  who  has  worked 
since  1966  at  Bronx  Psychiatric  Center,  I 
daily  encounter  the  reality  of  how  disabled 
many  of  these  patients  are  and  how  little 
their  needs  could  be  met  in  any  setting  but 
a  residential  one. 

When  deinstitutionalization  was  first  un- 
dertaken in  the  1960's.  it  seemed  a  noble  aim. 
Coupled  with  the  use  of  such  "wonder  drugs" 
as  Thorazine,  it  was  perceived  as  a  humane 
way  of  returning  patients  to  their  commu- 
nities while  cutting  the  costs  of  their  treat- 
ment. 

In  practice,  deinstitutionalization  did  not 
work.  The  vast  majority  of  the  patients  dis- 
charged from  state  hospitals  were  not  looked 
after  by  the  community,  were  not  ade- 
quately treated  by  outpatient  facilities  and 
rapidly  drifted  into  homelessness,  destitu- 
tion, misery  and  sometimes  death.  Indeed, 
the  late  Seymour  Kaplan,  the  psychiatrist 
who  pioneered  deinstitutionalization  in  New 
York  State,  often  said  later  that  it  was  the 
gravest  error  he  had  ever  made. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  that  is,  in  commu- 
nities where  there  may  be  a  very  exceptional 
cummunal  sense  of  responsibility,  deinstitu- 
tionalization can  work.  But  in  a  large,  bus- 
tling, indifferent  city,  such  as  New  York,  it 
has  no  chance  of  success. 

There  is  indeed  a  "hard  core" — perhaps 
25,000  in  New  York  State  alone— of  very  dis- 
abled patients  who  have  to  live  in  chronic 
hospitals.  Most  are  deeply  psychotic  and 
lacking  in  social  skills;  many  in  addition 
have  medical,  physical  and  neurological 
problems:  retardation,  autism,  epilepsy. 
AIDS.  Alzheimer's. 

In  addition  to  these  permanently  ill  peo- 
ple, there  are  others,  another  25,000,  who  do 
very  well  outside,  for  years  at  a  time,  with 
adequate  support  and  crisis  facilities  and 
medication — but  then  relapse,  become  deeply 
psychotic  again  and  have  to  be  readmitted, 
often  forcibly,  to  the  hospital.  City  and  uni- 
versity hospitals  have  limited  capacity  and 
can  admit  psychiatric  patients  for  only  short 
periods.  The  relapsed  schizophrenic,  how- 
ever, needs  months  to  restabilize.  and  only 
state  hospitals  can  provide  such  long-term 
care. 

Nothing  has  been  sadder  than  the  steady 
deterioration  of  the  state  hospital  system 
since  the  mid-1970's.  The  hospitals  are  not 
only  underpopulated  but  dirty  and  dilapi- 
dated. They  have  come  to  labor  more  and 
more  heavily  under  the  costly  burden  of  a 
huge  administrative,  nonmedical  machinery. 
There  has  not  been  a  medically  qualified  di- 
rector of  the  Bronx  Psychiatric  Center,  for 
example,  for  a  decade;  the  present  adminis- 
tration never  visits  the  wards,  has  no  experi- 
ence, no  idea,  of  the  needs  and  realities  of 
medical  care. 

And  yet,  precisely  at  this  juncture,  further 
cuts  are  being  made.  Massive  lay-offs  have 
been  announced,  not  only  in  the  huge,  bu- 


reaucratic machinery,  which  is  the  real 
drain  on  state  resources,  but  among  the  few 
physicians,  therapists  and  treatment  aides 
left.  With  this,  the  state  hospitals  will  lose 
their  last  care-glvlng  capacity  and  become 
little  more  than  warehouses  for  the  sick. 

Outpatient  clinics,  the  last  resource  for  de- 
institutionalized patients,  are  also  being 
closed  all  over  the  country.  For  example,  the 
huge  crisis  center  at  Mt.  Zlon  Hospital  In 
San  Francisco,  which  looks  after  10,000  pa- 
tients a  year,  is  scheduled  to  close  next 
month.  All  peychlatric  care  in  the  U.S.  is 
being  dangerously  cut  back  now. 

There  are  80,000  desperately  111  and  wretch- 
ed people  on  our  streets,  not  only  homeless 
and  endangered,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to 
others,  but  often  in  a  nightmare  of  their  own 
psychoses.  These  people  need  institutional 
care.  We  must  not  reduce  the  state  hospitals 
to  shadows  of  themselves,  but  restore  and 
adapt  them  into  streamlined,  economically 
efficient  strongholds  of  care.  We  need  to  re- 
structure our  state  hospitals,  not  close 
them. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16.  1991] 

Movies  Top  Neurologist  Laid  Off  by 

Bronx  Hospttal 

(By  Tim  Golden) 

In  a  span  of  several  hours  the  other  day. 
Dr.  Oliver  Sacks  prepared  for  a  European  lec- 
ture tour,  learned  that  his  18-year-old  book 
had  cracked  the  best-seller  lists,  mulled  over 
his  remarks  for  a  medical  conference,  saw  a 
half-dozen  patients,  and  ran  a  modest  gant- 
let of  fans  sputtering  good  wishes. 

He  also  stopped  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
Bronx  Psychiatric  Center,  the  vast  state  hos- 
pital that  was  about  to  make  the  British 
neurologist,  after  24  years  on  its  staff,  one  of 
1.280  people  to  be  eliminated  from  the  state 
mental  health  payroll  in  budget  cuts  this 
year. 

"You're  in  a  rut,"  he  says  a  supervisor  told 
him.  "It's  time  you  got  out  of  here." 

Dr.  Sacks  declined  the  option  of  taking  a 
job  away  from  a  younger  doctor  at  another 
hospital.  So,  (Tesh  ITom  his  fifth  well-re- 
ceived book,  a  warm  shower  of  professional 
acclaim  and  the  success  of  the  film  "Awak- 
enings," a  Hollywood  mythologlslng  of  his 
efforts  with  patients  left  catatonic  by  en- 
cephalitis. Dr.  Sacks  is  looking  for  work. 

something  of  an  OUTCAST 

He  may  not  have  trouble  finding  it.  After 
years  as  something  of  a  jMTofessional  outcast, 
he  is  gathering  increasing  respect  from  the 
medical  mainstream.  He  still  has  a  part-time 
position  at  Beth  Abraham  Hospital  in  the 
Bronx,  sees  patients  at  three  New  York  City 
homes  for  the  aged  and  is  a  volunteer  teach- 
er at  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
in  the  Bronx.  If  he  chose,  he  could  probably 
earn  a  good  living  as  a  writer. 

Yet  Dr.  Sacks'  dismissal  from  the  hulking 
state  hospital  casts  a  strange  light  on  the 
way  in  which  a  man  who  has  been  called  one 
of  the  world's  more  creative  medical  think- 
ers has  lived  and  worked  in  the  Bronx  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  thriving,  sort  of.  In  an 
environment  that  has  seemed  to  pay  him  lit- 
tle mind  and  understands  him  less. 

"You  remember  Chekhov's  "Ward  No.  6'?" 
he  asked,  maneuvering  his  six  feet  of  brain, 
beard  and  girth  through  a  foggy  morning  and 
down  one  of  the  Bronx  Psychiatric  Center's 
dingy  halls.  Anton  Chekhov's  long  story  tells 
how  the  eccentric  director  of  a  i>sychlatric 
hospital  becomes  lost  in  his  thoughts,  able 
to  communicate  only  with  one  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  is  eventually  committed  to  the 
institution  himself. 
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"I  have  my  coat  and  my  ID."  Dr.  Sacks 
aald,  clutching:  the  ID  and  not  quite  smiling. 
"Otherwise  I  think  I  might  be  taken  for  a  pa- 
tient myself." 

Actually,  on  this  unceremonious  day.  there 
was  not  even  a  proper  coat.  The  lone  Sacks 
sports  jacket  had  last  been  sighted  the  day 
before  In  a  departing  taxlcab.  Four  white  lab 
coats  were  known  to  be  somewhere  around 
his  red-shingled  house  on  City  Island  in  the 
Bronx,  just  not  anywhere  in  particular.  After 
some  foraging,  decorum  succumbed  to  need; 
Dr.  Sacks  made  do  with  a  big  black  parka 
with  the  "Awakenings"  logo  from  the  film 
stitched  across  the  back.  Advertising  not- 
withstanding. Dr.  Sacks  rumbled  into  his  old 
clinic  scarcely  raising  an  eyebrow.  Nobody 
seemed  to  notice  the  long,  blue  shirttails 
hanging  untucked,  the  giant  sandals  or  the 
black  tie  still  loosened  to  the  chest  and  dan- 
gling far  to  one  side.  (Tied  in  memory  of  his 
father,  who  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  94 1. 
it  was  deemed  too  short  but  forgotten  about 
In  the  untying.)  As  he  passed,  a  secretary 
mumbled  something  that  ended  with.  ■.  .  . 
Dr.  Sass." 

There  were  no  patients,  no  warm  farewells. 
An  administrator  ordered  a  meeting,  which 
ended  with  Dr.  Sacks'  having  to  come  back  a 
few  days  later  to  surrender  keys  and  such 
The  mail  brought  two  letters.  A  paycheck 
was  crumpled  into  his  wallet.  The  other  en- 
velope contained  a  letter  from  someone  he 
had  never  met  that  concluded.  -God  bless 
you." 

"The  beginning  of  the  end."  its  recipient 
muttered. 

T.S.  Eliot  may  have  once  worked  in  a  bank 
and  Franz  Kafka  as  an  insurance  agent,  but 
it  is  hardly  less  odd  to  think  that  Oliver 
Sacks  could  still  be  an  inconspicuous  state 
doctor. 

Ignore  the  English  stammer  and  the  mind 
behind  it  that  roams  freely  from  Thucydides 
to  Thomas  Mann.  Ignore  the  implacable  gray 
tide  of  beard  that  recalls  both  the  marble 
sages  of  Athenian  sculpture  and  the  guitarist 
Jerry  Garcia  of  the  Grateful  Dead.  Take 
what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Dr.. Sacks' 
"physique." 

In  fact,  the  57-year-old  casing  of  issues  is  a 
testament  to  his  foibles  and  passions.  His 
feet  su*  generally  covered  in  black  shoes. 
size  14,  one  size  too  large.  Little  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  his  legs  were  still  great  tro- 
phies of  his  weightlifting  on  Muscle  Beach 
while  he  was  a  medical  resident  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  the  left 
one  hasn't  been  the  same  since  its  disastrous 
escape  from  a  bull  in  a  Norweigian  mountain 
pasture.  (The  experience  prompted  -A  Leg 
To  Stand  On."  his  1984  meditation  on  the 
meta-physlcs  of  injury  and  the  inhumanity 
of  conventional  medical  treatment. ) 

PINEAPPLE  AND  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Still,  the  legs  support  a  lust  for  food  as 
great  as  It  can  be  single-minded.  At  a  Bronx 
old-age  home  run  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  the  Dr.  Sacks  plate  was  piled  a  dozen 
half-sandwiches  high,  all  ham  and  cheese  on 
white.  At  the  dentist's  office  in  Riverdale.  he 
was  found  to  have  a  rare  syndrome  of  enamel 
damage  previously  documented  only  among 
Hawalians.  (Dr.  Sacks  developed  the  condi- 
tion after  dieting  on  nothing  but  pineapple 
and  cottage  cheese;  he  had  not  expected  any 
consequences  worse  than  those  of  his  pre- 
vious, weeks-long  compulsions  like  herring. 
lima  beans,  semiotics,  Mozart  Masses,  and 
writings  of  Ludwlg  Wittgenstein,  the  Aus- 
trian phllospher.) 

By  his  own  estimation.  Dr.  Sacks  is  most 
confortable  in  places  where  his  physical  con- 
traption is  least  relevant.  One  is  water,  even 
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the  cold,  murky  stuff  around  City  Island  in 
which  he  swam  each  day  until  the  pollution 
became  excessive  a  couple  of  years  ago.  ("In 
the  water,  I  cease  to  be  a  sort  of  obsessed  in- 
tellect and  a  shaky  body,  and  I  just  become 
a  porpoise.")  Another  is  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  where  he  goes  most  morn- 
ings to  walk  and  sit  quietly  among  the 
plants. 

The  most  familiar  is  the  wards  of  chronic- 
care  hospitals  like  Bronx  State  and  Beth 
Abraham,  where  difficult  patients  are  sent 
for  weeks  and  months  and  sometimes  forgot- 
ten. 

Dr.  Sacks'  path  to  the  wards  was  not  en- 
tirely voluntary,  either.  On  finishing  his 
medical  studies  at  Oxford,  he  fled  to  Amer- 
ica. He  hitchhiked  across  Canada  and  landed 
in  San  Francisco,  where  his  love  for  motor- 
cyclas  ihe  still  shares  a  B.M.W.i  left  him 
tending  to  a  local  chapter  of  the  Hell's  An- 
gels. Though  an  irregular  medical  resident, 
the  young  Dr.  Sacks  was  impressive  enough 
to  win  a  fellowship  with  a  team  of  eminent 
neuroscientists  at  Albert  Einstein. 

HAMBURGER  I.V  THE  CE.NTRIFUGE 

Like  Dr.  Sayer.  the  derivative  character 
played  by  Robin  Williams  in  the  film  version 
of  "Awakenings,"  Dr.  Sacks  went  to  work 
extracting  myelin  from  earthworms.  But  to 
his  colleagues'  horror,  he  managed  to  lose  a 
whole  vial  of  it.  Then  came  a  matter  of  some 
broken  slides,  and  the  hamburger  that  fell 
into  the  centrifuge,  and  assorted  other  lab 
faux  pas. 

■He  was  an  absolute  disaster."  recalled  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Terry,  now  a  professor  of  neuro- 
sciences  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  School  of  Medicine,  who  super- 
vised the  young  man  then.  "While  we  all 
liked  Oliver  and  respected  his  intelligence,  it 
was  apparent  that  his  future  was  not  in  lab- 
oratory work." 

Relegated  to  seeing  patients  in  1966,  Dr. 
Sacks  came  upon  a  strange  community 
among  the  lost  and  seemingly  lifeless  souls 
consigned  to  the  Beth  Abraham  Home  for 
Incurables,  the  hospital  he  would  rename 
■Mount  Carmel."  About  80  patients  had  been 
stricken  during  the  1917-1926  pandemic  of  en- 
cephalitis lethsrgica.  or  ■■sleeping  sickness. ■" 
About  half  were  vaguely  functional;  the  oth- 
ers, he  wrote,  remained  frozen  in  silence,  '"as 
insubstantial  as  ghosts,  and  as  passive  as 
zombies. ■' 

Experimenting  with  a  treatment  that  was 
just  being  tried  on  non-encephalitic  Parkin- 
sons  victims.  Dr.  Sacks  gave  members  of  the 
CTOup  a  drug  called 

LevoDihydroxyphenylalanine.  or  L-Dopa. 
.•\nd  quite  suddenly,  they  began  coming  back 
to  life. 

Dr.  Sacks  all  but  moved  in  with  his  pa- 
tients. He  chronicled  their  reactions,  made 
films  of  their  progress  and  offered  his  find- 
ings to  medical  journals.  To  his  distress,  his 
news  drew  a  fusillade  of  attacks;  many  phy- 
sicians, including  some  who  years  later 
would  see  similar  reactions  in  regular  Par- 
kinson's patients,  simply  did  not  believe 
him. 

Of  the  many  paradoxes  in  his  career,  per- 
haps none  is  more  vivid  than  the  continuing 
impaot  of  •■Awakenings."  It  was  the  silence 
of  his  colleagues  that  finally  drove  Dr.  Sacks 
to  write  for  a  wide  audience.  After  a  stage 
play,  a  radio  play  and  a  film  based  on  the 
book.  *  *  •  time  consulting  neurologist,  was 
often  absent  because  of  other  obligations, 
she  said,  adding  that  she  didn't  mean  that  he 
had  failed  to  appear  for  work  when  sched- 
uled. 

"It  was  certainly  not  viewed  as  a  hardship 
to  tha  facility  not  to  have  Dr.  Sacks  on  staff 


anymore;"  Ms.  Lopez  said.  "Dr  Sacks  was 
not  considered  particularly  unique  here.  I'm 
not  sur9  he  complied  with  state  regula- 
tions." 

Earlier,  after  he  was  laid  off.  Dr.  Sacks  had 
fired  off  a  public  protest  at  what  he  de- 
scribed as  an  uncaring  administration  and 
the  devastating  impact  of  the  state  cut- 
backs. But  his  own  regrets  had  less  to  do 
with  leaving  the  hospital  than  with  the 
dearth  of  Interesting  patients  he  had  been 
able  to  find  there  lately.  He  might  have  been 
more  suited  to  California,  but  during  his 
first  years  in  the  Bronx,  especially  in  the  ex- 
traordinary months  when  he  seemed  to  be 
giving  life  to  his  patients,  he  hadn't  much 
cared  where  he  was,  he  said.  As  for  the  pro- 
fession's regard,  he  had  some  thoughts,  but 
they  trailed  off. 

"I  sort  of  want  to  be  accepted  by  my  col- 
leagues and  be  seen  as  serious,"  he  said.  '■At 
the  same  time.  I  can't  spend  my  time  trying 
to  be  like  them.  I  may  be  mad  and  a 
maverick  .  .  ." 


TWO  GUARD  BRIGADES  GET 
"RAVE  REVIEWS' ' 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
is  thankful  that  Kuwait  City  Is  in  al- 
lied hands  and  that  the  gulf  war  is  al- 
most over.  We  are  proud  of  our  men 
and  women  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  &nd  anticipate  their  (juick  re- 
turn home. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
come  details  of  just  how  well  individ- 
ual unite  have  performed.  Two  of  these 
are  Army  National  Guard  combat  bri- 
gades, the  142d  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
from  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  the 
196th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  from  Ten- 
nessee, West  Virginia,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  It  is  my  un- 
derstan4ing  that  in  the  last  few  days 
they  puBhed  deep  into  Iraq  along  side 
their  active  Army  counterparts.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  of  their  perform- 
ance, which  I  know  has  been  superb. 
Apparently,  the  two  artillery  brigades 
had  already  received  rave  reviews  from 
the  active  forces. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  preliminary  report  on  the 
brigades  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  March  4  Army 
Times  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Army  Times,  Mar.  4,  1991] 

Two  GUAKD  Brigades  Get  "Rave  Reviews" 

(By  Sean  D.  Naylor) 

Washington.— Out  of  the  glare  of  the  spot- 
light, two  Army  National  Guard  combat  bri- 
gades ha«e  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
by  all  accounts  they  are  performing  well. 

While  much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  three  National  Guard 
roundout  brigades  called  up  for  possible  de- 
ployment* to  Saudi  Arabia,  two  National 
Guard  field  artillery  brigades  deployed  as 
part  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  "are  getting 
rave  reviews  from  the  active  [forces],"  said 
Martin  Bilikin,  a  military  manpower  analyst 
for  The  Brookings  Institution. 

The  two  brigades  are  the  142d  Field  Artil- 
lery Brigade,  from  the  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa Na|lonal  Guard  units,  and  the  196th 
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Field  Artillery  Brigade,  drawn  from  the  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Guard 
units. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Carl  Vuono  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Michael  Stone  praised 
the  brigrades  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Feb.  20. 

'•The  [National  Guard]  brigades  in  Saudi 
Arabia  are  performing  well,  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  Army's  fire- 
power in  the  desert,"  Vuono  said. 

The  142d  Field  Artillery  Brigade  was  called 
up  in  late  November  1990  and  deployed  in 
late  January,  Vuono  said.  Before  deploying. 
it  spent  two  months  training  at  the  brigade's 
mobilization  station  at  Fort  Sill.  Okla. 

The  brigade  consists  of  the  Ist  Battalion. 
142d  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  Harrison. 
Ark.  and  the  2d  Battalion.  142d  Field  Artil- 
lery Regiment.  Fort  Smith.  Ark,  and  a  head- 
quarters battery. 

In  addition,  the  1st  Battalion.  158th  Field 
Artillery  Regiment,  of  Lawton.  Okla.  was  at- 
tached to  the  brigade  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  l/158th  usually  is  attached  to  the 
45th  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  Oklahoma  Na- 
tional Guard,  said  Oklahoma  National  Guard 
spokesman  Maj.  Pat  Scully. 

The  196th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  was 
called  up  in  early  December  1990  and  de- 
ployed in  early  February,  Vuono  said. 

The  brigade  is  composed  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 623d  Field  Artillery  Regiment.  Glasgow. 
Ky.;  the  Ist  Battalion.  201st  Field  Artillery 
Regiment.  Fairmont.  W.  VA.;  and  the  1st 
Battalion.  181st  Field  Artillery  Regiment. 
Chattanooga  and  Dayton.  Tenn.;  as  well  as  a 
headquarters  battery  in  Chattanooga. 

The  l/623d  is  armed  with  MllOs.  said  Ken- 
tucky National  Guard  spokesman  Capt. 
Kelly  Byrd.  The  1/201  is  equipped  with  M109 
1555mm  self-propelled  howitzers,  and  the  1 
181st  has  eight  MllOs  officials  said. 

After  being  called,  the  196th  spent  two 
months  at  Fort  Campbell.  Ky..  said  1st  Lt. 
Ron  Garton,  a  West  Virginia  National  Guard 
spokesman. 


JASON  C.  YUAN  TO  BE  DIRECTOR, 
NORTH  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS,  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA-TAnVAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
informed  that  my  friend,  Jason  C. 
Yuan  of  the  Coordination  Council  of 
North  American  Affairs  [Republic  of 
China-Taiwan]  has  been  promoted  to  be 
his  country's  director  of  North  Amer- 
ican affairs  in  the  Foreign  Ministry.  As 
such,  he  will  be  returning  to  Taipei.  I 
am  sure  that  this  promotion  means  a 
great  deal  to  Jason  and  his  family  as  it 
is  a  fitting  tribute  for  his  fine  work 
and  accomplishments  in  his  current  ca- 
pacity as  director  of  CCNAA's  congres- 
sional liaison  division. 

Jason  joined  the  Coordination  Coun- 
cil as  a  senior  staff  member  in  March 
1980.  He  was  promoted  to  deputy  direc- 
tor in  January  1981  and  to  director  of 
the  congressional  liaison  division  in 
May  1986.  For  the  past  11  years,  Jason 
has  been  responsible  for  Taipei's  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  Congress.  During 
this  time,  he  has  carried  out  his  duties 
in  exemplary  fashion. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  in  his 
new  position,  Jason  will  bring  continu- 
ity and  continued  strength  to  Republic 
of     China-United      States     relations. 


Meanwhile,  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
Jason's  position  will  be  assumed  by  a 
very  well  liked  and  capable  successor: 
Larry  Yu-Yuan  Wang,  who  has  been 
posted  to  Washington  since  1984. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  essence  of  diplo- 
macy is  overcoming  adverse  cir- 
cumstance to  build  bonds  of  friendship 
between  nations,  then  Jason  has  indeed 
earned  the  title  of  master  diplomat. 
Once  again,  my  hearty  congratulations 
to  Jason  Yuan  and  his  charming  wife, 
Maggie,  on  this  well  deserved  pro- 
motion. 


JASON  C.  YUAN 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
say  a  word  about  Mr.  Jason  Yuan,  who 
has  served  as  head  of  Taiwan's  congres- 
sional liaison  division  in  Washington 
for  many  years.  Jason  has  been  named 
director  of  North  American  affairs  in 
the  Republic  of  China's  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  My  staff  and  I  have 
had  many  occasions  to  work  with 
Jason  during  his  tenure  in  Washington. 
He  has  served  his  country  with  dili- 
gence, professionalism,  and— of  no  less 
importance — a  fine  sense  of  with  and 
good  humor. 

I  am  confident  that  Jason  will  dis- 
play these  same  qualities  as  he  takes 
up  his  new  responsibilities  in  Taipei. 
As  head  of  North  American  affairs  for 
the  Ministery  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Jason 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
Taiwan's  policies  toward  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  that  the  United 
States  will  have  a  good  friend  in  that 
position.  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  Jason 
all  the  best  in  the  coming  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY  SHULA 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  Doro- 
thy Shula's  life  enriched  all  she 
touched.  Her  family,  church,  commu- 
nity, friends,  and  the  many  more  who 
never  knew  Dorothy,  but  were  inspired 
by  her  dedication  and  courage,  grieve 
today  at  her  passing.  Our  family,  who 
knew  and  loved  Dorothy  for  over  20 
years  was  blessed  by  her  friendship. 

We  celebrate  her  contributions  and 
we  mourn  her  loss.  Her  long  battle 
with  cancer  ended  February  25,  1991. 
The  Nation's  football  fans  know 
Dorothy's  husband  of  33  years,  Don 
Shula,  head  coach  of  the  Miami  Dol- 
phins. No  less  known  in  our  commu- 
nity was  Dorothy  Shula,  who  epito- 
mized civic  involvment  and  pride. 

Our  community  is  a  better  place  be- 
cause of  Dorothy  Shula.  She  gave  to 
her  church  as  a  social  services  worker. 
She  gave  to  young  people  by  fighting 
drug  abuse.  She  gave  to  other  women 
by  promoting  scholarships  for  female 
athletes.  She  gave  to  the  sick  by  rais- 
ing money  for  medical  research.  She 
gave  to  children  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
volunteer.  Most  importantly,  she  gave 
by  being  herself. 


Perhaps  Dorothy's  most  enduring 
quality  was  her  boundless  love  and  her 
dedication  to  family.  She  personified 
the  love  that  Paul  wrote  of  Ms  letter 
to  the  Corinthians,  "Love  bears  all 
things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all 
things.  Love  never  falls."  We  will  miss 
her.  Our  prayers  are  with  the  Shula 
family.  Together,  we  will  honor  our 
friend  Dorothy  Shula  by  working  to 
meet  the  high  standards  she  set  for 
caring,  compassion,  dignity,  and  most 
of  all,  love. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,175th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


REPEALING  U.N.  RESOLUTION  3379 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  report  a  significant  development  in 
the  continuing  efforts  to  repeal  Resolu- 
tion 3379  the  obscene  1975  U.N.  General 
Assembly  resolution  which  found  Zion- 
ism to  be  a  form  of  racism  and  racial 
discrimination. 

For  almost  a  year  we  have  heard  re- 
peated hints  of  a  Soviet  willingness  to 
join  us  in  seeking  to  rescind  this  vi- 
cious canard  which  they  once  initiated 
and  worked  so  hard  to  adopt.  For  al- 
most a  year  Soviet  representatives 
have  signaled  this  important  change  of 
policy  in  meetings  behind  closed  doors. 
Now,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
they  have  chosen  to  do  so  in  public. 

The  February  15  issue  of  the  "Long 
Island  Jewish  World"  reports  that  So- 
viet Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Yuliy  Vorontsov  declared  at  a  recent 
press  conference  that  "the  idea  of  the 
Zionism  resolution  was  false,  it  should 
be  repealed."  No  whispers  here;  no 
hints  of  "reappraisal,"  but  a  forthright 
declaration  in  the  presence  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Thomas  Pickering  at  a  major 
reception  announcing  the  opening  of 
the  Moscow  branch  of  the  New  York- 
based  Touro  College  International 
School  of  Businesses  and  Management. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Ambassador 
Vorontsov's  declaration  is  a  remark- 
able vindication  of  the  position  this 
country  has  championed  since  the  ini- 
tial Third  Committee  consideration  of 
the  Zionism  resolution  in  the  fall  of 
1975.  On  November  10  of  that  year  I 
took  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States,  to  state  that  "The 
United  States  of  America  declares  that 
it  does  not  acknowledge,  it  will  not 
abide  by,  it  will  never  acquiesce  to  this 
infamous  act." 

And  now,  15  years  and  3  months  later, 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  seconds  my  words.  We  have 
gone  a  long  way  since  the  seeds  of  the 
Zionism  resolution  were  first  planted 
in  a  two-part  article  which  appeared  in 
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Pravda  on  Febniary  18-19,  1971  titled 
"Antl-Sovietlsm — Profession  of  Zion- 
ists." The  author  was  Viktorovich 
Bolshakov,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Prav- 
da's  editorial  board  in  charge  of  the 
newspaper's  international  department. 
It  was  promptly  published  as  a  pam- 
phlet In  numerous  languages  and  dis- 
tributed around  the  world. 

The  article  made  the  Incredible  argu- 
ment that  Zionists  had  collaborated 
with  the  Nazi  invaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Zionists  as  accomplices  of  the 
Nazis.  What  lie  could  be  more  obscene? 
Perhaps  only  the  lie  embodied  in  Reso- 
lution 3379,  namely  that  the  State  of 
Israel — a  vigorous  democracy  with  a 
range  of  civil  liberties  unprecedented 
for  the  Middle  East — was  founded  on  a 
racist  philosophy. 

On  September  13  of  last  year  I  asked 
the  Senate: 

What  role  can  the  Soviet  Union  play  in 
promoting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  so  lonp 
aa  it  has  not  repudiated  this  infamous  He.  a 
He  which  was  its  own  creation? 

I  continued  my  remarks  that  day  to 
report  that: 

On  March  30  of  this  year  I  held  a  hearing 
entitled  "Revoking  the  U.N.  Zionism  Resolu- 
tion." At  that  hearing  the  State  Department 
revealed  that  "the  Soviets  have  assured  us 
that  the  resolution  represents  a  concept  that 
is  no  longer  acceptable  according  to  the  new 
political  thinking  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Let 
them  say  so  publicly.  Let  them  endorse  the 
revocation  of  the  resolution. 

On  August  10  of  this  year  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Judge  Jerome  Hornblass  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Section  of  the  International 
Association  of  Jewish  Lawyers  and  Jurists. 
Judge  Hornblass  reports  that  Soviet  acting 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  told  a  del 
egatlon  from  his  organization  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  in  favor  of  repudiating  the 
statement  that  "Zionism  equals  racism"  as 
It  stands  alone.  Again,  let  them  tell  the 
world  that  they  renounce  this  lie.  That  is 
what  "new  thinking"  requires  to  be  credible. 
What  Immoral  regimes  create,  moral  re- 
gimes Instantly  repudiate. 

That  Is  what  President  Havel  of  Czecho- 
slovakia did  when  he  came  to  power.  He  went 
to  Jerusalem  and  publicly  announced  that  he 
waa  reversing  his  nation's  position  on  this 
Issue.  Let  the  Soviet  Union  do  the  same. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  it  have  the  credi- 
bility which  is  essential  to  play  a  positive 
role  In  the  search  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador 

Vorontsov's  reported  remarks  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  challenge  that 
I  presented  on  September  13.  Indeed. 
his  statement  presents  a  welcome  op- 
portunity for  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
to  propose  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  our  nations  take  the  lead 
this  fall  in  cosponsoring  in  the  General 
Assembly  a  resolution  rescinding  Reso- 
lution 3379. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  I  raised  the  issue 
of  Resolution  3379  with  Secretary 
Baker  in  the  following  terms: 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  mentioned  con- 
fldence-bulldlng  measures  with  respect  to 
arms  and  their  equivalent  In  diplomacy.  We 
are  thinking  of  the  future  after  the  Gulf  con- 


flict ebbs.  *  *  *  With  respect  to  Israel,  the 
abiding  difficulty  has  been  Resolution  3379. 
whiah  declares  Zionism  to  be  a  form  of  rac- 
ism. While  that  is  the  stated  position  of  the 
United  Nations,  why  would  a  country  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Now.  in  December  a  year  ago,  the  Vice 
President  went  up  to  Yeshiva  University  in 
New  York  and  said  we  would  lead  a  campaign 
to  rfverse  that  resolution.  It  is  an  obscene 
resolution.  President  Ford,  as  you  remem- 
ber, was  outraged  by  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  I  ask  if  there  is 
any  progress  there?  If  there  were,  that  might 
indicate  a  role  for  the  U.N.  in  the  post-Gulf 
crisis  period.  Particularly,  have  we  talked  to 
the  Soviets?  That  was  a  Soviet  initiative.  I 
was  cur  Ambassador  there  at  the  time.  They 
clearly  have  moved  away  from  that  view.  It 
would  not  be  dificult  for  them  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  it.  It  might  be  a  test,  a  con- 
fidence-building test. 

Secretary  Baker.  Senator  Moynihan,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  good  confidence  building 
measure  if  we  could  be  successful  in  seeing  a 
repeal  of  that.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  you 
knowr.  very  recently  has  improved  its  rela- 
tionship with  Israel.  *  *  *  i  don"t  disagree 
with  you  one  bit,  that  that  would  be  one 
good  thing  that  could  be  looked  at.  Now, 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
success,  I'm  not  prepared  to  say.  It's  too 
early  to  try  to  judge  that. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Perhaps  you  would  ex- 
plore the  matter  and  privately  let  us  know 
what  you  find. 

Secretary  Baker.  On  that  [issuel,  of 
course,  it's  not  just  the  Soviets  (that  mat- 
ter] now  that  [Resolution  3379]  is  there. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  might  even  get  Ku- 
wait to  join  us.  Of  course.  I  wouldn't  ask  for 
the  impossible,  Mr.  Secretary. 

When  Resolution  3379  was  being  con- 
sidered 15  years  ago  most  Americans 
were  not  aware  of  the  implications  of 
this  Soviet  inspired  assault  on  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  sole  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  One  American  who  was 
aware  and  cared  deeply  was  a  beloved 
Member  of  this  body,  former  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey.  His  body 
already  badly  weakened  by  the  disease 
that  would  kill  him.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey flew  to  New  York  on  the  night  of 
the  General  Assembly  vote  and  sat  in 
the  Assembly  Chamber  as  I  later  de- 
scribed him.  "unannounced,  unabashed, 
outraged,  bearing  witness." 

Few  Americans  cherished  the  idea  of 
the  United  Nations  as  much  as  Hubert 
Humphrey  did.  Few  Americans  loved 
this  body  or  this  country — or  served  ei- 
ther with  such  distinction— as  Hubert 
Humphrey  did.  It  might  be  well  for 
those  who  suspended  efforts  to  repeal 
the  'Zionism  is  racism"  resolution 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  ponder 
what  Senator  Humphrey  later  said 
about  Resolution  3379:  "The  continued 
efforts  to  repeal  this  resolution  will 
tell  OS  a  lot  about  the  United  Nations 
and  even  more  about  the  United 
States." 

Senator  Humphrey  did  not  live  to 
hear  the  Soviet  Ambassador  repudiate 
his  nation's  handiwork,  but  the  day  is 
drawing  nearer  when  all  of  us  who  re- 
member     that      painful       November 
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evening  will  be  able  to  savor  a  very  dif- 
ferent General  Assembly  vote.  I  plan  to 
be  there. 


KINGBTREE'S  BEST  AND  FINEST 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  day  43 
of  Desert  Storm  is  also  day  1  of  the 
cease-fire  in  a  newly  liberated  Kuwait. 
In  6  brief  weeks,  we  have  witnessed  the 
most  massive  and  successful  air  cam- 
paign in  the  history  of  warfare,  fol- 
lowed by  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful ground  offensive  since  World  War  II. 
Today,  Iraq's  armies  stand  utterly  de- 
feated. We  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  courage  of  America's 
warriors.  But  beyond  courage,  what 
impresses  me  is  the  sheer  competence 
and  can-do  professionalism  of  our  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  re- 
cess 2  weeks  ago,  I  talked  to  hundreds 
of  South  Carolinians  in  15  counties, 
and  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  they  are 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  from  their  communities  which 
are  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  In 
community  after  community  across 
my  State,  there  has  been  a  sponta- 
neous oaitpouring  of  patriotism  and  of 
support  for  the  mobilized  units  and 
their  families. 

A  remarkable  case  in  point  is 
Kingstree  and  surrounding  Williams- 
biu-g  County,  which  is  home  base  for 
the  1052d  Army  Guard  Transportation 
Company,  a  standout  unit  which  is 
working  round  the  clock  to  ferry  am- 
munition and  war  materiel  to  troops 
on  the  fropt  lines.  Some  162  men  and 
women  of  the  1052d  have  been  deployed 
in  the  war  threater.  nearly  half  of 
them  from  Kingstree.  Hemingway,  and 
Lake  City. 

One  measure  of  the  pride  of  Kingstree 
and  nearby  communities  is  the  tremen- 
dous seadoff  that  was  given  to  the  1052d 
on  November  20,  when  it  rolled  down 
Main  Street  in  a  column  bound  for 
Fort  Jackson  and  the  war.  Some  7,000 
citizens  lined  the  street,  cheering,  car- 
rying American  flags,  and  waving  yel- 
low ribbons.  Many  people  wept — as 
much  from  pride  as  from  worry.  The 
people  in  Kingstree  say  that  the  only 
thing  bigger  than  that  sendoff  parade 
will  be  the  victory  parade  when  the 
1052d  returns. 

Mr.  President,  this  expression  of 
pride  is  very  understandable.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  1052d  is  made  up  truly  of 
citizen  $oldiers — men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  who  are  serving  at 
great  sacrifice  to  their  families  and  ca- 
reers. They  range  in  age  from  their 
early  20's  to  their  mid-50's.  Many  left 
behind  pregnant  wives.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  1052d  include  foremen, 
accountunts,  computer  specialists, 
even  the  manager  of  the  local  Coca- 
Cola  bottling  plant. 

In  the  center  of  Kingstree,  city  offi- 
cials have  erected  three  flag  poles  bear- 
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ing  the  American  flag,  the  South  Caro- 
lina flag,  and  the  colors  of  the  1052d. 
Those  flags  will  be  illuminated  24  hours 
a  day  until  the  last  soldier  comes 
home,  after  which  they  will  be  kept  in 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  National  Guard 
Armory.  Meanwhile,  the  entire  commu- 
nity has  come  together  to  aid  and  em- 
brace the  families  left  behind.  Cars 
proudly  bear  bumper  stickers  pro- 
claiming "I  support  the  1052d."  Local 
banks  and  finance  companies  are  going 
out  of  their  way  to  accommodate  sol- 
diers' families.  At  least  one  young,  un- 
employed wife  of  a  1052d  soldier  has  re- 
ceived a  generous  monetary  gift  from 
an  anonymous  Good  Samaritan.  And 
Mrs.  Zane  White  and  other  leaders  of 
the  1052d  Support  Group  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  reach  out  to  spouses  not 
just  in  Williamsburg  and  other  nearby 
counties,  but  as  far  away  as  Columbia 
and  Charleston.  My  hat  is  off  to  all  of 
these  people — for  their  sacrifices,  for 
their  generosity,  and  for  their  quiet 
courage  on  the  home  front. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  of 
Kingstree's  1052d  Transportation  Com- 
pany are  among  our  best  and  finest. 
They  are  doing  an  extraordinary  job 
under  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
of  circumstances.  They  are  a  credit  to 
their  Nation,  and  are  doing  South 
Carolina  proud.  I  join  all  Americans  in 
praying  for  their  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn. We  will  welcome  them  back  as 
the  heroes  they  are. 


BEYOND  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  every  im- 
portant phase  of  our  military  deploy- 
ment and  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  August  of  last  year  until 
today  has  been  carried  out  sup»erbly 
and  nearly  flawlessly.  The  deployment 
of  over  half  a  million  men,  and  the 
sheer  logistical  challenges  were  met 
with  amazing  competence  and  creativ- 
ity. The  assessment  and  shaping  of  the 
battlefield,  the  selection  of  tactics  and 
weapons,  the  use  of  massive  air  power 
over  an  extended  period  of  time — which 
rendered  the  opponent  blind  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
as  to  how  and  where  the  allied  forces 
were  massing — and  the  sequencing  of 
events  were  masterful. 

The  proof  is  the  unusually  light,  low 
number  of  American  casualties.  Pa- 
tience was  exercised  and  rewarded.  A 
common  theme  running  throughout 
the  operation  was  the  usefulness  and 
integration  of  high  technologry,  which 
opened  a  new  page  in  modem  warfare, 
allowing  planning  for  night  engage- 
ments on  a  massive  level.  It  is  not  just 
that  we  have  invested  in  workable  sys- 
tems incorporating  new  computer,  sen- 
sor, mobility,  and  weapons  systems 
technologies,  but  that  such  tech- 
nologies were  integrated  into  the  daily 
planning  and  operations  to  fully  use 
them  to  effect.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  enlist  the  Department  of  De- 


fense in  an  exercise  in  lessons  learned 
across  the  board,  while  everything  is 
still  fresh  in  our  minds,  so  that  we  can 
effectively  shape  the  fiscal  year  1992 
Defense  bill. 

And  I  want  to  pay  great  tribute  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Cheney, 
who  throughout  this  whole  effort  dem- 
onstrated an  unflappable  manner, 
which  is  characteristic  of  him.  At  no 
point  did  he  appear  to  gloat.  He  exuded 
an  air  of  confidence  and  competence, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  most  fortunate 
in  that  we  could  have  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  like  Mr.  Cheney  in  these  criti- 
cal hours. 

Mr.  President,  we  came  to  the  aid  of 
our  allies  and  friends  in  the  Middle 
East  at  a  time  of  brutal  testing.  Now  I 
believe  we  should  use  our  resources  to 
disengage  and  to  help  formulate  a  post- 
war peace  and  security  system  that 
does  not  require  the  long-term  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  the  re- 
gion. Our  forces  should  be  available, 
but,  as  before,  in  an  over-the-horizon 
mode.  I  am  opposed  to  any  long-term 
U.S.  ground  force  peacekeeping  pres- 
ence or  security  net.  The  United  Na- 
tions authorized  the  action  that  the 
United  States  and  the  coalition  took, 
and  today  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
properly,  is  debating  the  nature  of  its 
postwar  action.  The  Secretary  General 
today  announced  that  he  was  prepared 
to  send  peacekeeping  forces  to  the  re- 
gion. We  should  certainly  strongly  sup- 
port that  as  a  piece  of  the  postwar  so- 
lution. In  addition,  the  Arab  States 
Foreign  Ministers  have  met  over  the 
last  week  to  determine  the  nature  of  a 
postwar  security  system  and,  it  is  re- 
ported, have  decided  that  the  force 
should  be  ultimately  composed  of  in- 
digenous Arab  forces.  The  details  of  the 
postwar  ground  force  peacekeeping  sys- 
tem are  now  being  put  together,  and  a 
clear  consensus  must  be  built  with  the 
Congress  on  the  shape  and  direction  of 
any  postwar  policy.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  the  world's  policeman,  or  the 
Middle  East  riot  squad.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  states  of  the  Middle  East  do 
not  wish  a  permanent  American  armed 
presence. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic distress,  we  cannot  afford  to  ex- 
pend indefinitely  precious  American 
resources  in  the  Middle  East  for  a 
lengthy  postwar  security  system.  In 
fact,  we  could  not  financially  afford 
the  Desert  Storm  operation  either,  and 
that  is  why  we  have  called  upon  our  al- 
lies and  friends  to  contribute  the  nec- 
essary financial  resources  to  match  our 
commitment  in  men,  blood,  credibility 
and  energy.  The  United  States  has  ex- 
pended vast  resources  to  defend  free- 
dom in  the  Middle  Elast.  We  expect  our 
allies  to  pull  their  weight.  The  Con- 
gress has  established  a  system  for  al- 
lied contributions  to  be  used  to  offset 
our  expenditures.  We  should  not  and 
cannot  be  paid  policemen,  hired  guns  in 
the  postwar  setting.  No  commitment 


for  such  a  role  could  prudently  be  made 
to  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  with- 
out a  debate  and  the  development  of  a 
clear  consensus  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  people,  I  believe,  are 
justly  proud  of  our  forces,  as  am  I,  and 
I  think  they  are  correct  to  feel  that 
our  duty  has  been  done  and  it  is  time 
to  welcome  our  troops  home. 

And  when  our  forces  do  return  home, 
they  will  find  an  America  which  is  deep 
in  recession,  an  America  in  which  the 
infrastructure  is  badly  in  need  of  repair 
and  upgrading.  Enormous  sums  will  be 
needed  to  accomplish  the  tasks  of 
building  our  infrastructure,  our  high- 
ways and  bridges,  our  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, our  rivers  and  harbors  and  air- 
ports. The  time  to  put  our  energies  and 
treasures  into  our  own  backyard  has 
arrived.  There  is  no  place  like  home, 
and  home  needs  our  undivided  atten- 
tion for  some  years  to  come.  We  can  no 
longer  easily  fund  extended  foreign  de- 
ployment and  commitments.  Our  allies 
are  flush  with  the  fruits  of  decades  of 
investment— a  great  deal  of  it  invest- 
ment by  the  American  taxpayers — and 
their  economies,  the  economies  of  our 
allies,  are  healthy.  The  age  of  domi- 
neering global  superpowers  is  over.  A 
truly  new  world  order  cannot  just  ape 
the  old  world  order. 

A  more  complicated  international 
economic  system  is  evolving,  and 
America  will  play,  as  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  its  rightful,  proper  and, 
if  necessary,  courageous  role.  But  no 
long-term  global  role  for  the  United 
States  will  be  viable  if  we  do  not 
strengthen  our  home  base,  our  indus- 
tries, our  productivity,  our  infrastruc- 
ture, and  our  human  resources.  That  is 
the  task  now,  and  let  us  turn  to  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  have  the  courage  and 
ability  to  prosecute  these  tasks  as  well 
as  our  young  men  and  women  have 
done  their  work  in  the  gulf  theater. 

President  Bush  showed  strong  leader- 
ship, courage,  and  decisiveness  in  this 
crisis,  and  he  is  entitled  to  great  cred- 
it. Our  fighting  men  and  women  have 
demonstrated  great  bravery  and  make 
us  all  proud  of  the  way  they  conducted 
themselves  throughout  the  air,  land, 
and  sea  campaign.  I  am  also  proud  of 
the  patriotism  and  support  given  to 
our  troops  by  the  American  people 
from  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  think  we  are  witnessing  a  strong  re- 
crudescence of  patriotism  and  the  na- 
tional spirit.  And  I  hope  that  that  re- 
crudescence will  continue  to  grow  and 
will  remain  with  this  great  country  in 
all  of  the  decades  to  come. 

I  thank  God  that  our  service  men  and 
women  will  soon  be  coming  home  to 
their  families. 


SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
matter,  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  a 
few  words  about  an  old  friend. 
Whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon, 
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Whether  the  Cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run. 
The  Wine  of  Life   keepe  oozing-  drop  by 
drop. 
The  Leaves  of  Life  keep  falling  one  by  one. 

With  all  of  our  colleagues  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  with  the  people  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts,  I  was  sincerely  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  death  of  Rep- 
resentative Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Over  the  years,  and  especially  since 
my  becoming  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Congressman  Conte  many  times.  Con- 
gressman Conte  was  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  his  duties  and  my  duties 
often  intersected. 

At  all  times,  I  found  Silvio  Conte  to 
be  an  open,  cooperative,  dedicated. 
congenial,  lovable  representative  of  his 
district;  a  well-informed,  pragmatic. 
and  determined  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party;  and,  above  all,  a  warm. 
committed,  and  agreeable  American 
patriot. 

Perhaps  the  best  word,  or  at  least  an 
excellent  word,  in  my  judgment,  to  de- 
scribe Silvio  Conte.  however,  was  the 
word  "delightful."  To  meet  Silvio 
Conte.  to  know  Silvio  Conte.  or  to 
work  with  Silvio  Conte  was  to  like 
him,  to  admire  him,  and  to  come  to 
love  him.  Silvio  Conte  brought  into 
every  room  that  he  entered,  and  into 
every  friendship  that  he  made,  a  spe- 
cial and  particular  light— a  radiant  gift 
of  personality  and  humanity  not  often 
found  in  everyday  life,  not  to  mention 
in  so  effective  and  gifted  a  politician. 

Congressman  Conte  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
195&— the  year  in  which  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Thus.  I  did 
not  meet  him  until  after  I  had  left  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  through 
his  gifted  personality  and  personal 
charm.  Silvio  Conte's  reputation  ex- 
tended from  across  the  Capitol,  into 
this  Chamber.  Among  his  close  friends 
and  coUegial  admirers  were  numerous 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  here 
and  in  Massachusetts,  too.  That  may 
explain  Silvio  Conte's  continued 
reelections  by  majorities  often  running 
as  much  as  75  percent  in  one  of  the 
most  partisanly  Democratic  States  in 
the  Union. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  of  our 
colleagues  who  called  Silvio  Conte  our 
&iend,  and  for  all  of  our  colleagues  who 
were  privileged  to  work  with  him  in 
our  mutual  responsibilities  and  shared 
duties,  in  extending  condolences  to 
Congressman  Conte's  family,  friends. 
and  constituents. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— and  there  are  three  of  them  on  the 
floor  at  this  time— and  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  Americans  in  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Mas.^achu- 
setts  for  lending  for  a  time  to  our 


country's  leadership  this  native  son  of 
Massachusetts,  this  proud  Yankee  of 
Italian  background,  and  this  great 
American  from  Pittsfield. 

Tennyson  wrote  a  poem,  which  I  feel 
typifies  the  courage  and  the  spirit  of 
Silvio  Conte: 
Suneet  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 
Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark: 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crest  the  bar. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
conjpliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
not  only  for  the  statement  he  made  in 
behalf  of  Silvio  Conte.  a  proud  Yankee 
of  Italian  decent,  he  said,  but  also 
doing  it  so  eloquently  and  heartfelt.  I 
will  make  further  statements  about 
Congressman  Conte  at  a  later  date. 
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MAKING  MINORITY  PARTY  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  resolution  is  at  the  desk. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  to  make  minority 
party  appointments  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  EJthics  for  the  I02d  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  tmmedlate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion requests  the  appointment  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Slade  Gorton,  to  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee. 

I  want  to  take  this  moment  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  thanks  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  of  North  Carolina,  who  will  be 
stepping  down  from  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee after  more  than  12  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Membership  on  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee is  not  one  of  the  plum  assignments 
in  the  Senate,  so  I  am  especially  appre- 
ciative of  Senator  Helms  for  his  able 
work  over  these  past  12  years— work 
that  was  undertaken  with  a  great  sense 
of  responsibility  and  without  com- 
plaint. 

As  the  newest  member  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  Senator  Slade  Gorton 
will  hit  the  grotmd  nmning. 


An  outstanding  lawyer  and  a  former 
Washington  State  attorney  general. 
Senator  Gorton  has  the  analytical 
skills,  the  temperament,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  integrity  to  make  an 
immediate  contribution  to  the  vital 
work  of  the  committee. 

So  I  want  to  commend  my  dlstin- 
gTiishefl  colleague — as  I  did— Senator 
Helms,  for  his  work  over  the  past  12 
years,  and  welcome  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton]. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task.  It  is  one 
that  none  of  us  seek.  In  fact,  I  sought 
out  Senator  Gorton  to  see  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  serve  on  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, and  I  appreciate  his  willingness 
to  do  that.  I  know  he  will  do  an  out- 
standing job,  working  with  his  col- 
leagues in  a  nonpartisan,  bipartisan 
way,  &$  the  Ethics  Committee  must  do. 

I  just  add  one  footnote.  Even  though 
Senator  Helms  is  leaving  the  commit- 
tee—I have  discussed  this  with  both 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Rudman]— in  the  event  one  of  the 
pending  cases  should  come  to  the  floor 
where  Senator  Helms  has  heard  the 
evidence,  he  would  be  an  ex-offlcio 
member  for  that  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  68 

Resolvtd.  That  the  membership  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ethics  for  the  minority 
party  consist  of  Messrs.  Rudman.  Lott.  and 
Gorton  to  serve  until  their  successors  are  aj)- 
pointed. 


CaiDfiRS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Friday,  March  1; 
that  when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Fri- 
day, MSxch  1,  it  be  for  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion only;  that  at  the  close  of  the  pro 
forma  session,  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  2:30  p.m.,  Tuesday.  March  5; 
that  fallowing  the  time  reserved  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
3  p.m..  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECE^  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  the  distinguished 
minoritar  leader  have  anything  else?  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  who  wishes  to 
be  hearfl  at  this  moment? 

If  not,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no 
further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate   today,   I  now  ask   unanimous 
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consent  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
as  under  the  previous  order  until  10 
a.m.  Friday,  March  1,  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday, 
Meirch  1,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  28,  1991: 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

LAWRENCE  B.  LINDSEY.  OF  VIROINW.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNEXPmED  TERM  OF  H  YEARS 
FROM  FEBRUARY  1.  1986.  VICE  MANUEL  H  JOHNSON  RE- 
SIGNED. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

CHARLES  L    CRAGIN.  OF  MAINX.  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  APPEALS  FOR  A  TERM  OF  6 


Ei-I._.__.  no    mm 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KONAWAENA  HIGH 
SCHOOL'S  WORLD  SOLAR  CHAL- 
LENGE TEAM 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  27  of 
last  year  I  rose  to  take  note  of  the  hard  work 
and  achievement  of  the  students  of 
Konawaena  High  School  on  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii that  was  about  to  compete  in  the  World 
Soiar  Challenge,  a  race  of  solar-powered  vehi- 
cles covering  approximately  1,875  miles  from 
Oanwin  to  Adelaide  across  Australia's  outback 
midsection  from  north  to  south.  The  race  was 
heW  November  11-22  of  last  year.  The 
Konawaena  High  School  team,  through  hard 
work,  creativity,  and  persistence,  won  the  right 
to  compete  in  the  Worid  Solar  Challenge  by 
winning  ttie  Tour  of  the  Sun  competition 
among  five  Hawaii  high  schools  and  one  inter- 
mediate school  held  last  summer  at  Kailua- 
Kona  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  update  this 
House,  to  applaud  the  Konawaena  High 
School  solar  car  team  for  achieving  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  truly  remarkable,  and  to 
thank  those  who  made  such  an  achievement 
possible. 

After  racking  up  96  hours  on  the  road  and 
a  nip  and  tuck  battle  throughout  the  11 -day 
race  with  a  competing  Australian  high  school, 
Hawaii's  Konawaena  High  School  team  fin- 
ished first  in  the  race's  high  school  division 
and  18th  out  of  38  vehk^es  overall. 

This  event  was  much  more  than  a  group  of 
high  school  teams  competing  in  a  solar-pow- 
ered vehKle  race.  This  was  a  truly  inter- 
natk>nal  event.  It  included  entries  from,  or 
backed  by,  some  of  the  worid's  largest  auto- 
makers—like Honda  and  General  Motors- 
some  of  the  United  States'  nrrast  prestigious 
universities,  and  several  large  multinational 
corporations  whch  had  millions  of  dollars  tied 
up  in  ttieir  vehicles.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
students  on  the  Konawaena  High  School 
Worid  Solar  Challenge  team  was  pitted 
against  some  of  ttie  best  engineering  tirains 
and  best  financed  teams  in  the  world.  But  that 
(act  did  not  faze  our  team  from  Hawaii.  What 
the  Konawaena  team  lacked  in  financing  it 
made  up  with  creativity,  ingenuity,  hard  work, 
arxJ  persisterKie. 

The  WorU  Solar  Challenge  was  a  gruelling 
event  tor  any  vehicle,  much  less  one  designed 
and  built  by  high  school  students  with  limited 
resources.  Let  me  describe  a  little  of  what 
achieving  such  an  honor  irtvolved.  Imagine 
traveling  on  Australia's  only  cross-continental 
highway  9  hours  a  day  through  some  of  the 
most  isolated  and  desolate  regions  of  the 
worid,  stopping  to  camp  in  the  banen  outback 
each  night  Imagine  fierce  headwinds,  106-de- 
gree  temperatures,  flies,  heavy  clouds  and 


traffic  adding  to  the  difficulties  for  Konawaena 
High  School's  320-pound  car,  named  "Ka  La 
Ikaika"  or  "The  Powerful  Sun." 

Added  to  the  hindrances  provided  by  Mother 
Nature  were  mechankal  challenges  presented 
to  the  students.  Let  me  take  just  a  nrxjment  to 
cite  just  one  example  of  how  the  students 
learned  life's  valuable  lesson  that  success 
doesn't  come  without  overcoming  obstacles,  it 
was  during  the  time  trials  to  determine  starting 
positions  in  the  World  Solar  Challenge  race  it- 
self. As  team  after  team  completed  the  speed 
portion  of  the  trials — brake  and  stability  tests 
were  to  follow — the  Konawaena  pit  crew 
wort<ed  under  a  scorching  sun  at  trackside  to 
repair  motor  and  gear  problems  on  their  car. 
Had  repairs  not  been  completed  by  the  late 
afternoon  deadline,  the  car  would  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  race.  But  to  the  relief  of 
everyone,  the  repairs  were  made  in  time  and 
the  Ka  La  Ikaika  glided  smoothly,  silent,  and 
swiftly  across  the  starting  line  and  into  the 
speedway's  measured  portion.  However,  that 
wasn't  the  end  of  the  team's  obstacles  to 
overcome.  Motor  and  gear  problems  pre- 
sented a  constant  challenge  to  the  team 
throughout  the  race.  Other  mishaps  included 
at  least  six  flat  tires,  a  shattered  front  axle,  a 
minor  fire  in  the  cockpit,  stripped  gears,  and  a 
loose  wire  leading  to  a  multitude  of  short 
circuts. 

Bii  there  were  triumphs  too.  For  example, 
on  the  race's  secorxJ  day,  Konawaena  started 
out  in  last  place  but  in  the  space  of  6  hours 
"the  Powerful  Sun"  had  left  13  cars  in  its 
waka. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  citizen  of  Hawaii  and 
each  Member  of  this  txxJy  can  also  be  proud 
of  how  the  students  conducted  themselves 
during  their  trip  to  Australia.  I  would  challenge 
any  Memtjer  to  cite  a  group  that  has  con- 
ducted itself  with  more  maturity  and  poise  as 
amtjassadors  from  their  home  State  and  their 
home  country  under  sometimes  very  trying  cir- 
cumstarrces.  The  team  received  worldwide  at- 
tention from  nrxjre  than  250  journalists  from  12 
countries.  Wearing  leis  and  aloha  shirts,  the 
team  was  always  the  center  of  attraction  at 
the  many  prerace  and  postrace  functions. 
Their  behavior  and  deportment  was  flawless.  I 
do  not  overstate  the  case  when  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  students  behavior  brought 
great  honor  to  themselves,  their  community, 
their  State  and  to  this  country. 

Of  course  congratulations  must  first  be 
given  the  members  of  the  Konawaena  High 
School  solar  car  team  making  the  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia. They  are:  Dominique  Amae,  Melita 
Bunghanoy,  Tammy  Delatorre,  Wayne 
Fukunaga,  Jr.,  Adrianne  Grace,  Erik  Johnson, 
Denet  Lewis,  Leslie  Lowe,  Mandy  McCasland, 
John  Orr,  Yuni  Politz,  and  Sylvia  Silva. 

The  Konawaena  High  School  solar  car  team 
members  also  invited  students  from  other  high 
schools  to  make  the  trip  to  Australia.  They 
were  Greg  Stephen-Hassard  of  Hawaii  Pre- 


paratory   Academy    and    Ann    Tatiieros    of 
Farrington  High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tremendous  congratulatk>ns 
and  thanks  goes  to  William  Woemer, 
Konawaena  High  School  physks  teacher  and 
head  ackiser  of  the  school's  solar  car  team. 
Assistant  adviser  is  Konawaena  High  School 
teacher,  Geoffrey  Van  Kirtt.  Appreciation  must 
also  go  to  Konawaena  High  School  principal, 
Mae  Yamasaki,  whose  overall  support  and  en- 
couragement played  a  key  role  in  this  tremen- 
dous effort.  Also  provkiing  important  overall 
encouragement  and  support  was  Hawaii  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  Charies  Toguchi. 

Performing  yeoman's  wori<  in  generating 
publk;ity,  coordinating  news  coverage  while 
the  team  was  in  Australia,  arnj  playing  an  inv 
portant  nole  in  raising  funds  so  the  team  and 
the  Powerful  Sun  could  make  the  trip  was 
Herb  Squires. 

Other  adults  serving  as  sponsors,  chap- 
erones,  and  support  team  members  were: 
Mary  Beth  Hilburn,  a  teacher  at  Konawaena 
High  ScllKMl;  Paul  Hiltxirn;  Wayne  Fukunaga, 
Sr. — fatfvr  of  team  member  Wayne 
Fukunaga;  Stephen  Murata,  owner  of  a  weW- 
ing  company,  who  contributed  mightily  to  the 
hard  task  of  keeping  the  car  in  running  order: 
Dave  Rezachek;  Marguerite  Rezachek;  Sunv 
mer  Kirn;  Budd  Steinhilber;  and  Mrehele  Ste- 
phen-Haesard— mother  of  Greg  Stephen- 
Hassard. 

Thanks  should  also  go  to  the  Hawaii  De- 
partment of  Business  and  Economk:  Develop- 
ment's [OBED]  Energy  Division  for  sponsoring 
the  Ka'ahele  La— Tour  of  the  Sun — Inter- 
scholastic  Photovoltaki-Powered  Vehcle  Com- 
petition i\  Hawaii.  This  program,  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  in 
a  sense  lakj  the  foundation  from  whk^h  the 
Konawaena  High  School  Worid  Solar  Chal- 
lenge team  built  its  success.  The  program  en- 
courages high  school  students  across  Hawaii 
to  buikj  and  design  solar-powered  vehkiles 
with  the  overall  goal  of  provkJing  multienergy 
education  to  Hawaii's  young  people.  DBED 
provided  technk:al  assistance  and  the  seed 
rrwney  vtdth  a  $12,000  grant  to  each  partKipat- 
ing  school  to  apply  toward  designing  and 
buikling  a  solar-powered  vehicle. 

As  I  said  eariier,  the  Konawaena  soiar  car 
team  competed  with  five  other  schools  last 
July  to  win  the  Tour  of  the  Sun  competition, 
whk;h  gave  the  team  the  right  to  represent  Ha- 
waii in  Australia.  The  other  schools  competing 
in  last  summer's  Tour  of  the  Sun  competition 
were  Hawaii  Preparatory  Academy  and 
Na'alehu  Intermediate  School  from  the  island 
of  Hawai  and  Peart  City  High  School,  Roo- 
sevelt High  School,  and  Famngton  High 
School  from  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  students 
on  these  other  schools'  teams  had  at  least  an 
indirect  hand  in  the  success  of  the 
Konawaena  team. 

Credit  should  also  go  to  Jonathan  Tenny- 
son, a  fan  and  designer  of  solar-powered  vehi- 
cles from  the  island  of  Hawaii.  It  was  largely 


•This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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his  idea  for  a  sdar-powered  car  competition  in 
my  State  in  the  first  place.  That  idea  is  wtiat 
led  to  the  workVnde  horxx  and  acclaim  ttiat 
has  been  accorded  the  Konawaena  High 
School  World  Solar  Challenge  Team. 

The  late  Tokutaro  Amea,  who  passed  away 
in  April  of  last  year,  should  also  be  recog- 
nized. He  had  t>een  the  Konawaena  solar- 
powered  car  team's  head  technical  adviser 
and  mentor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  time  would  permit  me  to 
list  all  those  who  played  a  role  in  the  success 
of  the  Konawaena  High  School  Wortd  Solar 
Challertge  Team.  There  were  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  who  donated  their  tinr)6 
and  money  or  tx>th.  There  is  also  a  long  list 
of  corporate  sponsors  to  whom  is  owed  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude.  Among  those  on 
the  list  of  corporate  sponsors  are:  Continental 
Airiines;  Aloha  Airiines;  Hawaiian  Airiines; 
Kona  Kai  Coffee  Farm;  Big  Island  Welding; 
West  Hawaii  Today;  The  Hawaii  Tribune-Her- 
akj;  South  Computer  Center;  B.&L  Bike;  the 
Kona-Kailua  Rotary  Club;  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
reau; Wes  Thomas  &  Associates;  Dorothy's 
Secretarial  Service,  Dorothy  Cabe,  owner; 
HPM  Buikling  Supplies,  Mr.  Vem  Berry,  gen- 
eral manager;  Matson  Lines;  and  Hilton  Ho- 
tels. These  firms  and  all  the  others  did  such 
things  as  donate  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
irvkind  contributk>ns. 

The  indivkJuals  or  organizations  that  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  list  at  this  time  shoukj 
in  no  way  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  their 
contributkm  was  not  every  bit  as  important.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  praise  the 
Konawaena  solar-powered  car  team  today 
were  it  not  for  the  contribution  made  by  each 
and  every  contributor  and/or  volunteer. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this 
event  was  more  than  an  event  to  test  the  in- 
genuity and  perseverarK;e  of  a  group  of  high 
school  students,  although  that  in  itself  is  im- 
portant. The  Workl  Solar  Challenge  event 
txxles  well  for  ttie  future  of  this  country  arxJ  of 
the  worU  when  you  conskler  the  fact  that  the 
Konawaena  solar  car  team  drove  its  solar- 
powered  vehKle  neariy  1,900  miles  across 
some  of  tl>e  toughest  country  in  the  workj 
using  ttie  equivalent  of  only  ^^/^  gallons  of 
gasoline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  me  in  expressing  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  ttie  Konowaena  High  School  World 
Solar  Challenge  team  and  all  those  wtio  made 
its  success  possible. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  5 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
ttie  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  intro- 
duced in  this  sessk>n  is  H.R.  5.  The  t)ill  will 
prevent  ttie  hiring  of  permanent  strikebreakers 
and  make  it  illegal  to  offer  preferential  benefits 
to  strikers  wtio  cross  pcket  lines. 

The  betterment  of  living  and  working  condi- 
tkwis  is  at  ttie  tieart  of  this  legislation.  The  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  ottier  nations  is  full  of 
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examples  wtiere  labor  played  an  instrumental 
role  in  social  progress.  As  a  former  unon  offi- 
cer wtio  worked  his  way  up  through  ttie  ranks, 
I  am  proud  of  ttiat  history;  ttie  8-hour  day, 
chikj  labor  laws,  vmtkpiace  safety,  and  civil 
rights  are  some  of  the  ways  unkxis  advanced 
the  dignity  of  labor. 

Ttie  freedom  of  workers  to  voluntarily  form 
unions  and  advance  ttiese  causes — without 
threats  or  intimidatk>n — is  a  fundamental  right 
for  all  Americans.  Fortunately,  most  of  man- 
agement remains  committed  to  a  fair,  collec- 
tive-t)argaining  process  wtiere  both  skjes  try  to 
reach  common  agreement.  Ttie  vast  majority 
of  negotiatkms  reach  successful  resolutk)n. 

However,  the  last  10  years  tiave  produced 
a  new  breed  of  management  whKh  is  dedi- 
cated to  destroying  organized  labor.  This  new 
breed  does  not  care  atx>ut  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  permanent  striketxeakers  on  workers' 
families  or  ttie  surrounding  community.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  misery  inf)k:ted  by  East- 
em  Airiines:  communities  torn  apart,  families 
ruined,  and  neighbor  turned  against  neightxx. 
No  one  won;  and  Eastern,  a  great  airiine,  is  a 
footnote  in  history. 

Let  us  end  this  tragk:  chapter  in  a  positive 
fashion  by  preventing  its  repetitk>n  in  ttie  fu- 
ture. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  H.R.  5. 
It  is  a  bill  with  positive  effects  on  ttie  commu- 
nity and  family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL. 
ZORKA 


JACK  C. 


HON.  JOE  KOLIER 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  to  honor 
and  pay  very  special  tribute  to  Lt.  Col.  Jack  C. 
Zorka,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  wtio  will  be  horv 
ored  and  inducted  into  ttie  Mnhael  Kosar 
American  Legion  Post  778  Military  Hall  of 
Fame,  Lyndora,  PA,  in  my  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  on  March  9,  1991. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Zorka  was  twm  on  Octo- 
t}er  22,  1915  and  is  a  life-k>ng  resident  of 
Lyndora,  PA.  He  attended  Lyndora  Put)lk: 
School  and  later  Butler  High  School.  Lieuterv 
ant  Cotonel  Zorka  received  his  college  edu- 
catkin  from  George  Washington  University  and 
later  attended  a  year-k>ng  special  Air  Force 
training  sctiool  at  ttie  University  of  Pittstxirgh. 

Lieutenant  Cok>nel  Zorica  enlisted  in  ttie  reg- 
ular Army  in  1936  and  was  assigned  to  1st 
Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Sherman  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  He  entered  Offners'  Candklate 
School  and  graduated  in  October  1942,  com- 
missioned as  a  second  lieutenant,  ak)ng  with 
other  members:  Clark  Gatile,  Bill  HokJen, 
Bnxx  Catwt,  Ronakj  Coleman,  and  k>aset)all 
player  Hank  Greent}erg. 

He  served  in  various  assignments  and  was 
directly  involved  in  ttie  final  inspection  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Air  Force  airplane  assemt)lies 
built  by  Chrysler  Corp.  for  the  B-17.  B-29, 
and  B-26. 

Disctiarged'in  1946  as  a  captain.  Lieutenant 
Cotonel  Zori<a  was  later  commissk>ned  in  the 
regular  Army  and  assigned  to  the  20th  Fighter 
Wing,  Shaw  AFB,  SC. 
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He  later  served  in  Japan  with  the  Oocupa- 
tkm  Forces  and  also  in  Korea  during  the  war 
from  1950  to  1952.  His  ottier  assignmenis 
were  at  Mitchel  AFB,  Hew  York;  the  UnivefBity 
of  Pittsburgh;  the  Pentagon;  20th  Rgtitar 
Wing,  Wethersfield,  England;  and  Wtfner 
Rotwis  AFB,  GA,  where  he  retired  as  Lieuten- 
ant Cotonel  in  1967. 

He  was  awarded  ttie  foHowing  decorattons: 
Air  Force  Commendatkxi  Medal,  Brorue  Star 
Medal,  American  Defense  Medal,  Good  Con- 
duct Medal,  Wortd  War  II  Vtotory  Medal,  Army 
Occupatkm  Medal,  Republic  of  Korea  Sennce 
Medal,  U.N.  Servtoe  Medal,  and  National  De- 
fense Medal. 

After  many  years  of  distinguished  servtoe, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Zorka  tias  recently  moved 
to  the  Military  Retirement  Center  in  San  Anto- 
nto,  TX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  ttiat  I  ad- 
dress ttie  noted  accomplishments  and  distin- 
guished servtoe  of  Lt  Col.  Jack  A.  Zorica 
today  before  ttie  Congress.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Mr.  Zorica  all  the  best  that 
retirement  has  to  offer,  now  that  he  tias  so  un- 
selfishly served  his  Nation,  the  just  cause  of 
democracy  and  ttie  peace  of  ttie  free  wortd. 


MILDRED  L.  BOYCE 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  today 
to  recognize  an  indivklual  wtio  has  played  a 
key  role  in  increasing  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  ttie  Brooklyn  education  system,  Mil- 
dred L.  Boyce. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Ms.  Boyce  herself  is  a 
product  of  the  educational  system  for  wtitoh 
stie  tias  worked.  She  received  her  associate 
degree  (1963),  B.A.  In  humanities  (1965),  M.S. 
in  education  (1972),  and  an  advanced  certifi- 
cate in  administoation  and  superviston  (1975) 
all  from  Brooklyn  College. 

Upon  earning  her  B.A.,  she  tiegan  tier  ca- 
reer as  an  educator.  Miklred  Boyce  had  a 
great  interest  in  education  since  ttie  age  of  7, 
when  she  conducted  her  own  school  by  mak- 
ing paper  dolls  as  students.  She  really  erv 
joyed  ttie  klea  ttiat  stie  was  helping  all  of  tier 
students  to  leam.  This  sparked  her  desire  to 
ctioose  education  as  a  career.  From  1965  to 
1977,  she  taught  in  P.S.  106.  Here,  she 
worked  in  various  positions  such  as  teacher, 
master  teacher,  and  teactier  of  common 
txancties. 

In  1977,  she  began  woridng  at  I.S.  383  as 
an  English  teactier.  For  a  tirief  time,  stie  left 
the  classroom  to  work  as  acting  interim  assist- 
ant principal.  This  gave  her  the  opportunity  to 
see  tile  distinctions  between  two  very  impor- 
tant posittons  in  the  education  fiekj.  As  a 
teacher  she  coukj  plan  her  duties  in  detail.  For 
example,  as  an  English  teacher  stie  devel- 
oped a  syllabus  for  each  grade  to  ensure  ttiat 
all  ttie  aspects  of  granYnar  were  covered 
property.  However,  the  duties  of  a  principal 
were  so  numerous  ttiat  it  was  dUhcM  to  ptan 
in  great  detail.  Ttierefore,  Boyce  handled  ttie 
difference  t>y  planning  effectively  in  order  to 
react  when  things  occurred. 
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She  continued  as  a  teacher  until  1984, 
when  she  becanie  assistant  principal  of  I.S. 
383.  She  used  her  prevkxjs  experience  as  in- 
terim assistant  prindpai  to  prepare  her  for  this 
promotion.  Mildred's  job  included  overseeing 
teachers,  students,  and  methods  of  teaching. 
This  was  a  different  way  for  her  to  influence 
the  quality  of  education  of  an  even  greater 
number  of  students. 

She  worked  successfully  as  an  assistant 
principal  until  1989,  when  she  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  principal  of  I.S.  383  Phillippa 
Schuyler  Middle  School  for  the  Gifted  and  Tal- 
ented. She  is  presently  working  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

One  of  Ms.  Boyce's  long-term  goals  for  I.S. 
383  is  to  make  the  school  No.  1  in  New  York 
City.  Presentiy  the  school  is  ranked  No.  3.  In 
addition,  she  is  working  to  motivate  students 
wtx)  have  potential  to  translate  this  potential  to 
positive  achievements. 

In  addition  to  her  wori<  as  an  educator,  she 
has  made  personal  contritxrtior^  to  the  com- 
munity. Mildred  is  active  in  several  organiza- 
tions that  help  improve  educational  quality. 
She  has  had  such  an  extensive  involvement  In 
community  organizations  that  she  is  frequently 
honored  for  her  work.  For  instance,  the  54th 
Democratic  Club  honored  Mildred  for  her  con- 
trilxitnns  in  the  fieU  of  education. 

In  the  words  of  Ms.  Boyce,  her  greatest  joy 
is  having  her  students  come  t»ack  after  many 
years  to  say,  "You  have  made  a  difference  in 
my  life."  It  is  indivkJuals  like  Mildred  Boyce 
who  have  chosen  careers  in  education  that 
bienefit  ttie  entire  Nation.  Her  work  within  the 
educational  system  and  the  community  are 
very  necessary  and  do  make  a  difference  in 
everyone's  life. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  AND  COMMU- 
NITIES' MENTAL  HEALTH  SYS- 
TEMS IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  Chil- 
dren's and  Communities'  Mental  Health  Sys- 
tems Improvement  Act  of  1991,  with  the  sup- 
port of  more  than  25  of  our  colleagues.  And, 

1  especially  want  to  thank  the  National  Mental 
Health  Association  for  its  leadership  in  the  de- 
vetopment  of  this  legislation  on  tjehalf  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  with  mental  health  problems. 

The  t)ill  addresses  the  urgent  need  for  com- 
prehensive mental  hearth  services  for  children 
and  youth  with  serkxjs  emotional  disturb- 
ances. According  to  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  as  many  as  7.5  millkjn  American 
children  have  a  diagnosaWe  mental  disorder 
and  nearly  half  are  deemed  severely  dis- 
ordered Of  handrcapped  by  their  mental  ill- 
ness. In  ttie  course  of  a  year,  more  than 
100,000  children  are  placed  in  residential  care 
facilities  for  mental  health  prot>lems,  and  atxiut 

2  milion  receive  mental  health  treatment  in 
outpatient  settings.  Sadfy,  ttiese  children  con- 
stitute only  a  fraction  of  the  numt)er  believed 
to  suffer  from  a  mental  health  prot)lem  severe 
enough  to  require  b^eatment. 
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The  state  of  children's  mental  health  serv- 
ices today  is  a  national  disgrace.  Across  ttie 
country,  local  mental  health  clinics  are  over- 
whelmed. Only  the  most  violent  and  disturbed 
youth  have  a  chance  to  get  help.  In  some 
communities,  chikjren  are  placed  on  tong  wait- 
ing lists  or  in  adult  psychiatric  wards  because 
apfxopriate  services  are  unavailalile. 

in  the  last  Congress,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  issued  a 
m^r  study  of  children  in  out-of-home  place- 
mart  in  the  child  welfare,  juvenile  justrce,  and 
mental  health  systems.  This  assessment  re- 
vealed that  the  number  of  chikJren  in  place- 
ment in  all  systems  has  risen  dramatically 
over  the  last  several  years,  and  tfiat  children 
with  severe  emotional  protilems  face  a  des- 
perate lack  of  appropriate  attention  and  serv- 
ices- 
While  the  numljer  of  chiklren  in  much  more 
costly  and  inappropriate  care  has  increased, 
effective  community-  and  family-tjased  inter- 
ventions remain  few  and  urxJersupported. 

The  evidence  continues  to  grow  that  chil- 
dren can  effectively  be  sen/ed  in  their  own 
communities,  and  be  maintained  with  their 
families,  at  far  lower  cost  than  residential 
treatment.  A  model  program  in  Ventura  Coun- 
ty. CA,  that  provides  well-coordinated,  multi- 
agency  community  sen/ices,  has  shown  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  approach  in  reducing 
the  need  for  hospitalization.  The  project  offset 
at  least  66  percent  of  its  cost  by  reducing 
other  public  agency  costs.  At  the  same  time, 
it  improved  a  variety  of  client  outcomes  includ- 
ing Increased  grade  level  functioning,  fewer 
referrals  to  special  schools,  and  a  reduction  in 
juvenile  justice  recidivism. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  provides 
grants  to  States  on  a  matching  basis  to  estat>- 
llsh  comprehensive  systems  of  care  at  the 
local  level  to  children  and  youth  under  age  22 
with  severe  emotional  disturtances.  Services 
Include  diagnoses  and  evaluation,  24-hour 
emergency  services,  intensive  home-t)ased 
senrices,  day  treatment,  respite  care,  thera- 
peiJtic  foster  care,  and  transitional  services. 
The  services  must  respect  special  cultural 
needs,  and  may  be  provided  by  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entities.  Local  child-serving  sys- 
tems of  care  will  coordinate  the  provision  of 
senfices  and  establish  an  office  for  admitting 
and  following  children  in  care. 

This  legislation  builds  on  the  growing  record 
of  success  demonstrated  by  community-tjased 
senfices  for  children.  It  adopts  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  continuum  of  care  that  will 
operate  In  local  communities  where  the  chil- 
dren and  families  live  and  where  their  individ- 
ual needs  can  be  addressed.  I  look  fonvard  to 
our  deliberations  on  this  far-reaching  measure 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  Its  sup- 
port 

The  following  provides  a  summary  of  the 
proposal: 

Summary  of  the  Children's  a.nd  Commu- 
NfriEs'  Mental  Health  Systems  Improve- 
ment ACT  OF  1991 

This  initiative  amends  title  XDC  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  to  provide  commu- 
nity-based, comprehensive  mental  health 
services  to  children  with  serious  emotional 
disCurbance.  Grants  would  be  made  to  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through 
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the  Naitional  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  For 
the  fl»8t  fiscal  year  of  the  {n-ogram  (fiscal 
year  1992),  the  Secretary  may  make  a  maxi- 
mum Of  10  grants  to  SUtes. 

Und«r  this  Act,  States  must  use  the  funds 
to  establish  and  operate  one  or  more  systems 
of  care  for  making  mental  health  services 
avalla|)le  to  children  and  adolescents  under 
age  22  with  a  serious  emotional  disorder,  a 
serious  behavioral  disorder,  or  a  serious 
mental  disorder.  Fees  for  services  will  be  as- 
sessed on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  family  In- 
come, and  children  whose  family  Income  Is 
equal  to  or  less  than  100  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level  will  receive  services  at  no 
cost. 

REQUIRED  services 

The  system  of  care  developed  under  the 
grant  must  provide:  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tion services;  outpatient  services  including 
individual,  group  and  family  counseling  serv- 
ices, professional  consultation,  and  review 
and  management  of  medications;  emergency 
services;  Intensive  home-based  services  when 
the  child  is  at  Imminent  risk  of  out-of-home 
placernent;  Intensive  day  treatment  services; 
and  re»pite  care.  Other  required  services  In- 
clude: therapeutic  foster  care.  In-home  serv- 
ices In  foster  family  homes  and  small  group 
homes.,  as  well  as  assistance  to  a  child  In 
making  the  transition  from  the  form  of  serv- 
ices received  as  a  child  to  services  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  adult. 

required  COLLABORATION 

In  addition,  the  system  of  care  must  enter 
into  a  memoranda  of  understanding  with 
providers  of  other  services  which  children 
may  need  including  medical,  educational,  vo- 
cational counseling  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and  protection  and  advocacy  services. 
Although  funds  under  this  bill  cannot  be 
used  to  pay  for  these  other  services,  such 
services  must  be  available  to  covered  chil- 
dren at  needed.  Case  management  services 
must  also  be  available  to  each  child  admit- 
ted to  the  system. 

FUNDING 

Funde  for  this  State  grant  program  are  au- 
thorized at  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and  $300  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1994  and  thereafter.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated,  $3  million  is  to  be 
available  for  technical  assistance.  States  re- 
ceiving grants  must  match  at  least  $1  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  every  $3  of  Federal 
funds  provided  by  the  grant. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PLATORO 
RESERVOIR  BILL 


HON.  BEN  NIGHTOORSE  CAMPBEIi 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill,  cosponsored  by 
members  of  the  Colorado  congressional  dele- 
gation, which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  ttie 
Platoro  Reservoir  to  the  local  inigation  district 
and  provkles  for  the  enhancement  of  fish  hat)i- 
tat  in  the  Conejos  River  in  southem  Colorado. 

The  Platoro  Reservoir  was  built  in  1951  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  a  part  of  ttie 
San  Lub  Valley  Inigation  Project.  Because  of 
the  admtnistratk}n  of  ttie  interstate  Rio  Grande 
compact,  tfie  reservoir  has  never  been  used. 

The  Conejos  District  will  make  an  advance 
lump-sum  payment  of  $450,000  to  the  Federal 
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Govemment  for  the  right  to  operate  this  Fed- 
eral projecL  This  sum  represents  the  present 
value  of  the  district's  future  obligations  urxler 
its  repayment  contract,  taking  into  account  the 
Federal  savings  in  operatk)n  arxj  maintenance 
costs  because  the  district,  will  be  responsit)le 
for  operating,  maintaining,  and  repairing  the 
dam.  The  district  believes  that  after  assuming 
the  risk  and  responsibility  for  making  this  irri- 
gatk>n  project  work,  ttiey  can  implement  an 
aggressive  kxal  water  management  program 
to  realize  the  project's  irrigation  benefite. 

This  bill  is  also  intended  to  end  a  long- 
standing environmental  problem  caused  by  the 
original  construction  of  the  reservoir;  namely, 
maintaining  satisfactory  instream  flows  in  the 
Conejos  River  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Platoro  was  designed  in  tfie  1 930's  and 
1940's;  it  was  Ixjilt  in  1951— all  before  NEPA 
or  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  No 
instream  fk>ws  were  provkled  bektw  the  dam. 
This  bill  requires  tfie  Conejos  District  to  pro- 
vide instream  ftows  by  releasing  water  that 
woukj  have  been  used  for  imgatk>n.  This  re- 
duced yiekj  for  irrigation  will  tie  compensated 
by  the  further  reduction  in  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment price. 

The  State  of  Colorado  will  manage  the 
water  rights  protecting  ttiese  released  waters. 
Because  of  tfie  State's  provision  of  low-inter- 
est financing  to  the  Conejos  District,  tfie  result 
is  a  three-way  sfiared  responsibility  to  provkle 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  Conejos'  fish  fiatit- 
tat. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  tfie  ground  wori(  is 
t>eing  lakl  for  negotiations  to  designate  the 
Conejos  River  as  wikj  and  scenk:. 

As  you  know,  tfie  Forest  Servne  has  conv 
pleted  an  eligit)ility  study  and  determined  tfiat 
only  35  cfs  was  required  to  maintain  a  wild 
and  scenk:  river,  and  our  bill  mandates  a  mini- 
mum stream  fk}w  of  40  cfs,  with  at  least  an 
additional  5  cfs  during  the  winter.  This  makes 
tfie  Conejos  a  de  facto  wikf  and  scenk:  river. 

For  nearly  40  years  tfie  water  in  Platoro 
Reservoir  has  been  wasted  because  water 
simply  fills  tfie  reservoir,  tfien  is  released  so 
tfiat  it  does  not  spill  over  the  top.  This  is  a 
crime  because  tfie  Conejos  Valley  is  one  of 
the  poorest  in  tfie  country  with  unemployment 
averaging  around  20  percent.  This  bill  will 
aJtow  tfie  vaHey's  farmers  to  use  tfie  water  to 
grow  crops  and  altow  rfs  reskients  to  use  the 
fish  and  wikJiife  enhancement  provisk>ns  to  at- 
tract visitors  to  tfie  region.  It  is  seen  as  a  key 
economk:  devetopment  issue  and  the  Cok)- 
rado  General  Assembly  has  overwhelmingly 
provkJed  funding  to  the  distrkirt  in  the  form  of 
a  toan  package  to  allow  this  transfer  to  go  for- 
ward. 

The  Conejos  District  is  ready  to  meet  the 
cfiallenge  of  t>eing  directly  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  project.  This  bill  gives  the  dis- 
trict the  opportunity  to  free  itself  from  Federal 
bureauaatk:  heel-dragging  tfiat  has  made  the 
operatkjn  of  tfie  reservoir  nearly  impossible. 

This  bill  desen/es  to  be  judged  on  its  merits. 
Tfie  iocai  water  users  are  willing  to  take  a 
Federal  irrigatkxi  project  whk:h  has  not  worked 
and  assume  responsibility  for  its  success.  This 
bill  makes  good  sense  for  both  the  Federal 
Govemment  and  tfie  Conejos  District  and  I 
urge  you  to  support  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  C. 
WINTERS 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
March  2,  1991,  tfie  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Northwest  Bergen/Ramapo  Valley  Chap- 
ter, the  Essex  Chapter  and  tfie  Central  Bergen 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  pause 
to  salute  the  volunteers  tfiat  fiave  txjilt  these 
chapters  into  Vne  effective  orgaitizations  tfiat 
they  are  today.  I  woukl  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  of  tfiese  honorees, 
Robert  C.  Winters. 

Bob  Winters  has  had  a  most  successful  ca- 
reer in  the  insurance  industry.  Since  joining 
tfie  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America  in 
1953,  Bob  fias  risen  to  the  post  of  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer.  While  pursuing  his 
career,  however.  Bob  has  endeavored  to  dedi- 
cate time  to  both  his  family  and  his  commu- 
nity. 

In  addition  to  his  servk»  to  tfie  Red  Cross, 
Bob  finds  time  to  serve  on  tfie  txiard  of  both 
the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance  and 
the  United  Way  of  Tristate  serving  as  tfie 
cfiairman  of  tfie  tristate  campaign  for  1989. 
Bob  is  also  a  member  of  tfie  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  served 
as  cfiairman  of  the  Greater  Newark  Cfiamt>er 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  success  comes  in  many  ways. 
But  it  is  sweetest  when  it  comes  with  the  ap- 
proval, tfie  applause,  the  rewards  freely  given 
by  ones  peers.  And  that  is  why  the  supporters 
of  tfie  Red  Cross  in  nortfiem  New  Jersey  will 
gather  this  week  to  recognize  Bob  Winters.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  in  tfiat 
recognition. 


GAL  STATE  HAYWARD  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  INAUGURATION 
WEEK 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tfie  week 
of  May  13-17,  California  State  University  Hay- 
ward,  in  California's  Ninth  CongresskKial  Dis- 
trict, will  hokJ  its  inauguration  week.  This  week 
will  celetxate  the  investiture  of  Cal  State  Hay- 
ward's  third  presklent.  Dr.  Norma  Rees.  Dr. 
Rees  was  selected  as  Cal  State  Hayward's 
first  woman  preskJent  out  of  a  fiekj  of  150  ap- 
plicants by  the  State  University  system  trust- 
ees after  a  national  search  tfiat  began  in  Octo- 
ber 1989. 

Cal  State  Hayward  was  established  in  1957 
and  is  part  of  the  20  campus  Califomia  State 
University  system.  The  university  fias  a  txjdget 
of  S60  millk>n  and  a  cuniculum  of  37  major 
fiekls  of  study  with  22  masters  degree  pro- 
grams. The  Hayward  campus  currentfy  has 
13,000  students  and  650  faculty  members;  83 
percent  of  the  student  body  is  drawn  from 
publk:  and  private  high  scfiools  in  tfie  sur- 
rounding Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 
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Dr.  Rees  comes  to  Cal  State  Hay««rd  torn 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Highar  Educaiioa 
She  received  her  BA.  in  speech  patwlogy 
and  audntogy  from  Queens  CoNege.  her  mas- 
ter's in  speech  pathology  and  audWogy  from 
Brooklyn  CoVege  and  her  Ph.D.,  in  speech 
from  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Rees  is  a  veteran  academe  adnMs- 
trator  and  has  hekl  numerous  profeaskxwi  po- 
sitions including,  most  recently,  vne  cfianceto 
for  academk:  affairs,  polk:y,  and  planning, 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher 
Education.  She  hekj  that  position  from  1987  to 
1990.  She  has  also  hekl  the  position  of  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  preskJent  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  from  1986  to  1987,  acting  cfnn- 
celkx  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee from  1975  to  1986,  and  vk»  chanceHor  for 
academk:  affairs.  University  of  Wisconsin-Mi^ 
waukee.  From  1982  to  1987,  sfie  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  from 
1953  to  1982  she  held  professorships  at  a 
number  of  other  colleges  irx:luding  Hunter  Col- 
lege and  Queens  College.  During  tfiis  time 
she  also  served  as  tfie  dean  of  Graduate 
Studies  at  CUNY. 

Dr.  Rees  fias  also  served  in  a  number  of 
professwnal  societies  arxJ  community  groups 
including;  the  American  Association  for  Higher 
Education,  tfie  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Associatk>n,  the  Amerwan  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  tfie  board  of  dvectors  of 
the  American  Red  Cross-Greater  Mifwaukee 
Chapter,  the  board  of  directors,  the  Milwaukee 
YWCA,  tfie  board  of  directors  of  the  council  on 
postsecondary  accreditation. 

She  has  received  many  honors,  among 
them:  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1951;  Feitow  of  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  in 
1971 ;  Who's  Who  in  America  and.  Who's  Who 
in  American  Women.  In  1977,  she  received 
horwrs  from  the  New  York  State  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association,  and  in  1986,  sfie  re- 
ceived honors  from  tfie  Amerk:an  Speech-Larv 
guage-Hearing  Association. 

Dr.  Rees  has  publisfied  dozens  of  articles 
including:  "CommunKation  Skills:  Voice  and 
Pronunciation",  'Tfie  Role  of  Babtiling  in  Lan- 
guage Acquisitions,"  "A  Talent  for  Language," 
"The  Speech  Patfiokigist  and  tfie  Reading 
Process,"  "Devek)pment  of  a  First  Language 
in  a  Deaf-Blind  AdufL"  and  "Implication  of 
Vowel  and  Diptfiong  Distortkm." 

One  of  Dr.  Rees'  priorities  as  presklent  is  to 
boost  enrollment  at  Cal  State  Hayward.  Cur- 
rently, enrollment  is  about  half  of  its  capacity. 
in  September  1990,  tfie  Hayward  campus  en- 
rollment was  12,825  students— just  about  half 
of  the  25,000  that  the  school  was  designed  to 
accommodate.  Because  a  university  study  of 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  predKts 
that  tfie  number  of  people  in  tfte  15  to  29  age 
group  will  decline  t>y  30,000  by  the  year  2000. 
despite  a  26-percent  growth  in  tfie  population. 
Dr.  Rees  also  plans  to  reach  out  to  nontradi- 
tional  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  congratulate  Cal 
State  Hayward  on  its  inauguration  week  and 
to  wish  Presklent  Rees  tfie  best  of  luck  in  her 
new  position. 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  FEDERAL  QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  DON  RnUR 

OF  penns:[Xvan:a 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  their  counter- 
parts in  the  private  sector,  executives,  man- 
agers, and  emptoyees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  awakened  to  the  need  to  do  txjsi- 
ness  in  a  new  way — they  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  total  quality  management  [TQM]. 
The  1990's  quest  for  quality  in  the  Federal 
Government  aims  to  provide  more  effective 
delivery  of  all  services,  improve  overall  pro- 
ductivity, arxj,  uttimatety,  assure  more  satisfied 
customers. 

To  help  Federal  managers  stay  abreast  of 
the  latest  TQM  methods  and  applications,  the 
PreskJenfs  Council  on  Management  Improve- 
ment [PCMI]  and  the  Federal  Quality  Institute 
[FQI]  are  cosponsoring  the  fourth  annual  Con- 
ference on  Federal  Quality  Improvement.  The 
conference  will  tje  heW  at  the  Grand  Hyatt 
Hotel  in  Washington,  DC,  May  29-31,  1991. 

The  theme  of  the  1991  conference  is  "Lead- 
ing for  High  Performance  in  the  1990"s."  An 
arrMtious  agenda  will  focus  on  TQM  imple- 
merrtatron  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. The  Federal  Govemnnent's  high  quality 
organizatk}ns  will  be  honored  at  the  con- 
ference and  tfiey  will  share  their  award  win- 
ning quality  approaches  with  conference  par- 
ticipants. 

Quality  coukj  have  very  positive  results  for 
Federal  employees  and  taxpayers  alike.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  better  service  is  at  stake. 
Just  took  at  the  impact  of  quality  on  perfornv 
arx»  of  our  military  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  As 
Vce  President  Quayle  reminded  the 
attendees  at  last  year's  conference: 

.  .  .  We  must  establish  a  firm  commitment 
to  Total  Quality  Management  and  the  con- 
tinuous quality  improvement  principles. 
Taxpayers  have  every  right  to  expect  and  de- 
mand high  quality— and  that  is  what  we 
must  deliver. 

I  personally  tielieve  in  the  FQI's  commit- 
ment to  promote  the  quality  philosophy 
throughout  the  country.  The  PCMI  and  the 
Federal  executive  boards  [FEBs]  will  also 
sponsor  regional  quality  conferences 
throughout  1991  in  the  following  locations; 
Kansas  City.  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Denver. 
Seattle,  and  Philadelphia. 

For  additional  informatkjn  at)out:  First,  the 
TQM  effort  within  the  Federal  Government; 
secorxJ,  tfie  national  conference;  or  third,  any 
of  the  regk>nal  conferences,  contact  Karen 
Nofreil.  Federal  Quality  Institute.  P.O.  Box  99, 
Washington,  DC  20044-0099  or  202-376- 
3747. 


PERICLES  CRISS:  BUILT  RESPECT 
FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1991 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that 

the  death  of  one  of  the  10th  District's  nrwst  re- 
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spected  citizens,  Perrcles  Criss  of  Austin,  TX, 
woukj  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  the 
American  dream  and  the  American  promise  is 
alive  and  well. 

Pericles  was  a  Greek  immigrant  from  Cy- 
pruB  who  came  to  Amerka  after  World  War  II. 
Landing  on  Ellis  Island,  he  was  filled  with 
hope  to  better  himself  and  better  his  life.  He 
more  than  succeeded,  in  that  in  the  more  than 
40  years  he  lived  in  his  adopted  home  he  left 
a  Itgacy  of  serving  the  comnrxjn  good  in  my 
certral  Texas  community  and  inspiring  several 
generations  of  Americans,  Greek  nationals, 
and  Greek-Americans. 

After  he  had  worked  his  way  through  the 
University  of  Texas  and  established  himself  in 
various  business  endeavors,  Perreles  dedi- 
cated himself  to  a  life-long  task  of  helping  oth- 
ers. In  his  eariy  years,  Pericles  served  up  en- 
couragement, support,  and  counsel  to  a 
stream  of  young  Greeks  and  American  stu- 
dents to  pursue  their  education  and  to  contrit)- 
ute  tiack  something  to  society.  Through  his 
sponsorship,  many  students  came  to  Austin, 
where  they  found  Percles,  who  had  helpful 
advice  and  cheerful  and  friendly  meals,  and 
more  often  than  not  a  few  dollars  to  tide  them 
over.  The  generation  of  students  graduated 
from  many  of  Texas'  colleges  and  universities 
has  gone  on  to  produce  successful  artists, 
lawyers,  economists,  teachers,  and  engineers. 

A  man  with  a  mellow  sense  of  humor,  Peri- 
cles had  a  fostering  way  that  affected  all  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  do  a  favor  tor  those  he  knew  well 
and  for  those  he  hardly  knew. 

In  the  years  before  his  death,  Pericles  was 
active  in  the  arts — supporting  community  thea- 
ter and  civic  events  with  the  same  sincere 
manner  that  he  gave  of  himself  to  neariy  ev- 
erything. His  life  is  an  example  to  all  of  us  that 
it  takes  a  special  person  to  rekindle  the  vision 
of  our  great  Nation  as  a  land  of  opportunity 
and  promise.  His  death  is  a  somber  reminder 
that  there  are  still  those  special  people  among 
us  who  leave  this  world  in  tjetter  shape  than 
they  found  it  tjecause  of  their  unique  contribu- 
tions. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  RTC 
BURDEN-SHARING  AMENDMENT 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PE.NNSYLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 

February  26,  1991,  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the 

House  Banking  Committee  voted  28  to  16  to 

pas*   my  burdensharing   amendment  to  the 

RTC  funding  bill.  Due  to  the  importance  of  this 

issue  to  American  taxpayers  wfio  are  sick  and 

tired  to  paying  for  the  mistakes  of  others,  I 

would  like  to  provide  my  colleagues  with  the 

answers  to  some  of  the  most  commonly  asked 

questions   about   my   burdensharing   amend- 

mert. 

Qaestion.  How  would  the  amendment 
work? 

Answer.  States  which  have  been  respon- 
sible for  "excessive  costs"  due  to  the  clean- 
up of  their  state-chartered  thrifts  would  pay 
a  federal  deposit  insurance  premium  if  the 


state  Wishes  to  have  federal  deposit  Insur- 
ance far  its  state-chartered  institutions. 
Question.  What  are  "excessive  costs."? 
Answer.  "Elxcessive  costs"  are  when  a 
state's  share  of  clean-up  costs  are  more  than 
double  Its  share  of  total  state-chartered 
thrift  deposits  in  the  base  year. 

Example:  If  a  state's  share  of  total  state- 
charteted  thrift  deposits  is  5  percent.  It  does 
not  haTe  any  excessive  costs  unless  its  share 
of  the  clean-up  is  more  than  10  percent. 

Question.  Will  states  be  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  cleanlng-up  federally-chartered 
thrifts! 

Answer.  No,  that  cost  is  paid  exclusively 
by  federal  taxpayers. 

Question.  What  proportion  of  the  total 
clean-up  is  the  result  of  failures  of  state- 
chartered  thrifts? 

Answer.  State-chartered  thrifts  are  respon- 
sible for  45  percent  of  total  nationwide  clean- 
up costB  to  date. 

Question.  Will  states  be  responsible  for  the 
full  cost  of  cleanlng-up  their  state-chartered 
thrifts? 

Answer.  No.  Since  the  "dual  banking"  sys- 
tem is  a  partnership,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  cost-sharing  on  terms  that  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  states.  The  federal  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  pay  100  percent  of 
clean-up  costs  up  to  twice  a  state's  share  of 
total  sfiate-chartered  thrift  deposits.  The  fed- 
eral government  will  also  pay  75  percent  of 
the  amount  above  that  threshold.  States  pay 
just  25  percent  of  the  amount  above  the  "ex- 
cess colt"  threshold. 

Exaniple:  A  state  with  5  percent  of  total 
state-c|jartered  thrift  deposits  pays  nothing 
until  tte  cost  of  cleaning-up  its  state-char- 
tered thrifts  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  total 
nation\ride  clean-up  costs.  It  then  pays  25 
percent  of  costs  above  that  amount.  If  the 
state  is  responsible  for  18  percent  of  the  total 
national  costs,  it  would  thus  pay  2  percent 
[18  percent  minus  (2  x  5%)  times  .25=2%]. 

Question.  Why  should  the  states  be  respon- 
sible for  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  clean-up? 
Answer.  Because  sorne  states  were  irre- 
sponsible in  issuing  charters,  granted  overly 
broad  and  risky  powers,  and  were  lax  in  both 
their  supervision  and  examination.  It  is  pri- 
marily these  states  where  most  of  the  fail- 
ures occurred.  They  are  the  ones  who  would 
have  to  pay  under  this  amendment. 

Question.  Is  there  a  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  payment? 

Answer.  Yes.  when  states  run  out  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  funds  they  borrow  addi- 
tional funds  ftom  the  federal  government. 
Employers  in  the  state  must  pay  a  special 
unemployment  insurance  surcharge  until  the 
borrowad  funds  are  repaid.  In  this  case  states 
are  penalized  even  though  their  policies  and 
actions  may  not  have  contributed  to  the  un- 
employment problem  in  any  way.  In  the  S&L 
case,  bj  contrast,  we  know  that  state  poli- 
cies fi-eiiuently  contributed  to  the  problem, 
yet  the  states  are  getting  the  functional 
equivalent  of  a  free  lunch. 

Question.  Can  a  state  elect  not  to  pay  its 
state  degx>sit  insurance  premium? 

Answer.  Yes,  participation  is  voluntary. 
However,  if  a  state  elects  not  to  pay.  its 
state-chartered  institutions  will  lose  their 
federal  fleposit  insurance.  The  state  can  then 
provide  its  own  deposit  Insurance,  or  its 
state-chartered  institutions  can  convert  to 
federal  Charters. 

Question.  Can  consumers  lose  access  to 
federally-insured  institutions? 

Answer.   No.   because  there  are   federally 
chartered,  federally  insured  institutions  in 
all  50  stiites. 
Question.  Isn't  this  "Texas  bashing?" 
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Answer.  No.  Texas  Is  treated  like  all  other 
states.  If  Texas  pays  more  under  this  amend- 
ment It  Is  simply  a  reflection  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  problem. 
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TRUST  RELATIONSHIP  FOR 
NATIVE  HAWAnANS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  irv 
troduce  legislation  which  asks  the  Congress 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
apologize  for  the  fundamental  injustk:e  conrv 
mitted  to  the  native  Hawaiians  by  tfie  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  in  1893. 

History  records  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  through  its  official  representatives,  par- 
tk:ipated  in  activities,  including  armed  interven- 
tion, in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii on  January  7,  1893.  The  United  States 
violated  the  sovereignty  of  tfie  Kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  principles  of  international  law  re- 
garding the  internal  affairs  of  anottier  nation. 
By  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  in 
1896,  the  United  States  took  ownership  and 
control  of  over  2  million  acres  previously  be- 
longing to  the  Republic  and  Kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii. 

Congress  needs  to  understand  this  history 
of  Hawaii.  This  resolution  emphasizes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  special  trust  relationship  t}etween 
the  U.S.  Government  and  native  Hawaiians 
t»ecause  of  this  history.  This  trust  requires  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  by  the  Congress  for 
the  well-being  of  native  Hawaiians  and  for  the 
restoration  of  their  lands. 

The  200,000  native  Hawaiians  living  in  Ha- 
waii have  waited  too  long  for  recognition  of 
their  special  suffering  and  of  their  special  ex- 
pectation that  the  trust  responsibility  yield  ac- 
tive response  to  their  needSs  for  return  of  their 
lands,  for  health  and  education  programs 
which  are  dedicated  to  their  communities. 


ENACT  FEDERAL  FAMILY  LEAVE 
BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1991 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Francine  D.  Blau  and  a  colleague  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  completed  an  extensive 
study  on  the  effects  of  parental  leave  on 
young  children.  Based  on  her  results,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  wrote  the  following  editorial  in 
support  of  family  and  medk^al  leave — passage 
of  which  is  long  overdue: 

Enact  Federal  Family  Leave  Bill 

Mothers  who  work  outside  the  home  have 
at  least  two  thingrs  in  common  when  their 
kids  are  preschoolers — conflict  and  guilt. 

A  recent  University  of  Illinois  study  may 
help  reassure  parents  who  have  to  work  when 
their  children  are  still  infants.  It  also  should 
make  Congress  feel  guilty  for  not  resurrect- 
ing the  family  leave  bill  that  was  vetoed  last 
year  by  President  Bush. 
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Although  there  have  been  numerous  stud- 
ies about  the  effects  of  working  mothers  on 
their  children,  they've  reached  vastly  dif- 
ferent conclusions  about  home-reared  and 
day-care  kids.  Their  test  scores,  their  levels 
of  aggression  and  independence,  their  inci- 
dence of  Illness  and  their  over-all  emotional 
development  have  been  examined,  argued 
and  worried  about. 

What's  different  about  the  U.  of  I.  study  by 
labor  economist  Francine  D.  Blau  is  that  it 
distinguishes  the  effects  of  a  mother's  work- 
ing in  the  first  year  and  in  subsequent  years 
of  a  child's  life. 

When  Blau  and  her  fellow  researcher 
looked  at  children  whose  mothers  worked 
throughout  the  infant's  first  year,  they 
found  those  children  scored  about  6  percent 
lower  than  children  whose  mothers  hadn't 
worked.  The  research  involved  a  picture  vo- 
cabulary test  that  was  given  to  3-  and  4-year- 
old  children. 

But  when  they  looked  at  mothers  who  were 
home  the  first  year  after  giving  birth  but 
worked  the  second  and  third  years,  they 
found  their  children  scored  about  4.5  percent 
higher  than  those  whose  mothers  hadn't 
worked  during  those  two  years. 

Blau  says  the  results  suggest  that  as  chil- 
dren get  older  they  benefit  from  the  stimula- 
tion of  day  care  but  that  a  mother's  care  is 
Ideal  for  a  child's  first  year. 

Only  one  thing  is  missing.  Many  employers 
don't  provide  maternity  leave  as  a  benefit. 
So  for  many  women,  it's  often  a  case  of  hav- 
ing to  return  to  work  after  giving  birth  than 
wanting  to.  In  1988,  52  percent  of  all  women 
with  1 -year-old  or  younger  infants  were  in 
the  labor  force. 

In  the  family  leave  bill  passed  by  Congress 
last  year  and  then  vetoed,  firms  that  employ 
50  or  more  people  would  be  required  to  give 
unpaid  time  off  of  up  to  12  weeks  for  births, 
adoptions  or  family  medical  emergencies. 
Congress  should  try  again  this  year. 


CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  SALUTES 
BLACK  HISTORY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  last 
day  of  February  and  marks  the  close  of  Black 
History  Month  in  1991.  As  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  partk:ipate  in  a  number  of  won- 
derful programs  and  events  that  highlight  the 
contributions  and  successes  of  African-Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life.  Also  during  this 
month,  I  have  t)een  reminded  of  the  many 
challenges  that  face  the  Wack  community  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  confident  that  those 
challenges  will  be  met  and  that  ot>stacles  will 
be  overcome,  and  I  firmly  t>elieve  that  ttie  key 
to  the  future  rests  with  education. 

African-American  chikjren  must  be  encour- 
aged not  just  to  remain  in  school  k>ut  to  excel 
in  school.  Today  I  want  to  salute  a  program 
sponsored  by  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York  ttiat  erxx)urages  Afrkan-Amerkan  arxj 
Hispank:-Amerk^n  students  to  excel  by  giving 
them  daily  reminders  where  it  counts. 

For  ttie  past  20  years  Con  Edison  has 
helped  New  Yorkers  celebrate  Black  History 
Month  by  sponsoring  lectures  in  pubic  library 
branches  arKJ  other  kx^tions,  and  producing 
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"Pride  and  Heritage"  bock  covers,  which  are 
distributed  by  area  libraries,  schools,  and  the 

comnxjnity. 

The  series  of  seven  book  covers  feature 
drawings  and  short  bngraphies  of  14  famous 
black  Americans,  indudkig  Bessie  Coleman, 
the  worid's  first  black  Hcensed  pitot;  Dr.  Ral^ 
Bunche,  United  Natkxis  statesman  arxi  f4obel 
Peace  Prize  Laureate;  Esteben.  the  explorer 
who  discovered  Arizona;  Fannie  Lou  Hamer, 
civil  rights  leader;  Lorraine  Hansberry,  play- 
wright; Langston  Hughes,  poet  and  writer.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  human  rights  leader 
and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner;  Lewis  Howard 
Latimer,  electrical  engineer  and  Thomas 
Edison's  assistant;  Ronald  E.  McNair,  astro- 
naut; C.B.  Powell,  founder  and  first  publisher 
of  the  Amsterdam  News;  Paul  Robeson,  actor, 
athlete,  scholar,  and  human  activist:  Arthur  A. 
Schomburg,  sctxjiar;  Henry  Ossawa  Tanner, 
artist;  and  Madame  C.J.  Walker,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's first  self-made  millkxiaires. 

Con  Edison  has  distributed  nearly  1 1  milton 
book  covers  over  tfie  past  20  years  within 
New  York  City  and  Westchester  County,  and 
another  750,000  are  expected  to  be  datrib- 
uted  this  year  through  libraries,  community 
centers,  and  schools.  The  impact  of  such  a 
worthwhile  endeavor  is  hard  to  gauge.  But  I 
can't  help  but  think  that  scores  of  students 
studied  harder,  k>nger,  and  with  more  spirit  as 
they  were  reminded  of  some  of  the  inspiring 
African-Amereans  that  have  preceded  ttiem. 

I  want  to  salute  Con  Edison,  its  chairman. 
Gene  McGrath,  and  all  those  that  make  ttiis 
Inspiring  and  worthwhile  project  happen. 


PORT  CHICAGO  SAILORS  DESERVE 
A  REVIEW 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolutkm  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  initiate  immeduttely  a 
review  of  the  facts  surrourxing  the  mubny 
convictions  of  50  l3lack  Navy  saikxs  folkMring 
the  disastrous  Port  Chnago  exptoskyi  of  1944. 

Few  Americans  remember,  or  have  even 
heard  of,  ttie  expk)skxi  at  ttie  Port  ChKago 
weapons  facility  on  July  17,  1944.  For  resi- 
dents of  Contra  Costa  County  and  much  of 
northern  California,  ttie  still  unexplained  deto- 
nation of  armaments  on  two  vKtory  supply 
ships  was  one  of  the  great  tragedras  of  WorW 
War  II.  The  blast  killed  320  saik>rs,  over  200 
of  them  t>lacks  wtio  were  exdusivety  charged 
with  the  hazardous  responsibility  tor  kiading 
ammunition  onto  transport  stiips  at  the  port. 
The  Port  Chkago  exptoson  resuNed  in  ttw 
largest  domestk:  k>ss  of  life  during  Worid  War 
II. 

Recent  research,  including  a  book,  "The 
Port  Chk:ago  Mutiny"  by  Robert  Allen,  and  two 
television  documentaries,  tiave  not  orily  estab- 
lished the  story  of  the  disaster,  but  also  docu- 
mented the  pen/asive  racial  prejudice  ttiat  sur- 
rounded ttie  trials  of  50  t)lack  saflars  who  re- 
fused to  resume  k>ading  operatkxis  because 
they  feared  unsafe  condKk>ns  that  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  exptoSKHi.  Those  dangerous  prac- 
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tices  included  a  mar  absence  of  training,  and 
the  use  of  a  speed  up  competitive  system  for 
loading  of  the  amfiaments  that  minimized  safe- 
ty. 

Over  20  Members  of  Congress,  many  of 
them  members  of  the  biack  caucus,  joined  me 
last  year  in  requesting  Navy  Secretary  l3w- 
rence  Garrett  to  use  his  auttiority  to  reopen 
the  cases  of  the  court  martialed  sailors.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service's  legal  divi- 
sion conducted  an  extensive  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Secretary  possesses  suffi- 
cient authority  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  to  initiate  a  review  of  the  original 
trials  and  convictions.  Despite  several  legal 
opinions  from  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice and  private  attorneys.  Secretary  Garrett 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  reconsider  the  Port 
Chicago  cases. 

At  a  time  when  t)lack  Americans  are  again, 
in  disproportionate  numbers,  willingly  accept- 
ing the  risits  of  deferxjing  our  Nation,  we  owe 
it  to  the  veterans  of  Port  Chicago  to  assure 
that  ttiey  receive  justice  and  the  timely  atten- 
tion of  their  Government  to  a  possiljle  wrong 
committed  over  four  decades  ago. 

Many  of  the  convicted  men  are  now  elderiy 
and  in  deteriorating  health.  Little  time  exists  to 
corrtinue  the  legal  tjantering  atwut  whether  the 
Secretary  cun-ently  has  the  authority  to  review 
the  cases.  My  legislation  would  dearly  direct 
the  Secretary,  notviritfKtarKJing  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  to  initiate  a  review  of  the  Port 
Chicago  case  arxJ  to  make  a  recommendation 
wliether  original  verdicts  and  sentences 
should  be  considered  or  overtumed. 

I  would  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  without  further  delay.  A 
full  and  Impartial  review  will  not  only  provide 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  justice 
was  truly  done,  but  will  also  focus  putjiic  atterv- 
tion  on  this  long  ignored,  but  important,  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  World  War  II. 


PROCEDURES  USED  BY  THE  NA- 
TIONAL MEDIATION  BOARD 
NEEDS  CHANGING 


HON.  JOE  KOLTIR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislatkm  that  will  correct  a  serious 
flaw  in  the  procedures  used  by  the  National 
Medkition  Board  [NMB]  in  determining  elec- 
tions to  select  union  representation  for  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
[RLA]. 

The  NMB  is  interpreting  an  organizing/col- 
lective provision  of  the  RLA  to  mean  that  an 
organized  labor  representative  must  receive 
votes  from  a  majority  of  ttiose  eligitjle  to  vote, 
not  by  a  majority  of  those  who  actually  do 
vote.  They  define  majority  by  requiring  50  per- 
cent plus  1  of  ttie  eligible  emptoyees  to  mail 
back  valid  baUots  to  elect  a  bargaining  rep- 
resentative. For  example,  if  there  are  1 ,000  el- 
igibie  emptoyees,  501  valid  ballots  must  be 
cast  for  the  NMB  to  certify  a  representative  as 
the  emptoyees'  bargaining  agent.  If  only  500 
cast  ballots,  the  NMB  wouW  find  that  a  major- 
ity of  eligible  emptoyees  dkj  not  favor  rep- 
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resantation.  Thus  the  500  who  did  not  case 
balk)ts  would  be  treated  t>y  the  NMB  as  votes 
against  representation.  Because  the  RLA  does 
not  define  "majority"  but  does  permit  tfie  NMB 
to  astatilish  the  rules  for  any  representation 
election,  the  manner  in  which  the  NMB  counts 
ballots  has  been  upheW  by  the  courts  as  an 
exercise  of  agency  discretion  not  explicitly 
contrary  to  the  RLA's  language. 

My  bill  will  only  add  three  words  to  title  45, 
sectton  152,  subsection  4  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  provision  now  begins  as  follows: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tive«  of  their  own  choosing.  The  majority  of 
any  craft  or  class  of  employees  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  craft  or  class  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

This  legislation  will  amend  the  provision  to 
read 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tive* of  their  own  choosing.  The  majority  of 
any  craft  or  class  of  employees  who  cast  bal- 
lots Bhall  have  the  right  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  representative  of  the  craft  or 
class  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Adding  these  three  words  will  assure  that 
concessional  intent  is  observed  by  the  NMB 
in  deciding  these  elections. 

The  manner  in  which  the  NMB  chooses  to 
couni  ballots  plainly  and  unduly  impedes  rep- 
resentation of  employees  by  a  latxx  organiza- 
tion. The  Teamsters  Union  has  tieen  involved 
in  two  campaigns  to  represent  the  fleet  service 
empbyees  of  USAir  following  the  merger  with 
Piedmont.  It  is  the  certified  representative  of 
the  fleet  service  employees  on  premerger 
USAIr  and  was  the  only  labor  organization  on 
the  ballot.  In  the  first  election.  January  1990, 
there  were  8,002  eligible  employees.  The 
Teamsters  needed  4,002  valid  ballots  to  be 
certilled  but  only  2,425  were  received  by  the 
NMa  Because  the  NMB  found  that  USAir  had 
unlawfully  interfered  with  the  employees'  right 
of  fr»e  choice,  a  second  election  was  sched- 
uled. The  number  of  eligible  voters  dropped  to 
7,236.  This  time  the  Teamsters  needed  3,  619 
valid  ballots,  but  the  NMB  only  received  2,550 
during  the  December  1990  rerun  election. 

Mr,  Speaker,  similar  results  have  been  ex- 
perienced at  America  West  by  the  Association 
of  Flight  Attendants  and  at  Federal  Express  by 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  In  each  in- 
stance the  employees  who  wanted  representa- 
tion were  required  to  take  the  affirmative  steps 
necessary  to  vote.  Under  the  50  percent  plus 
1  rule,  the  NMB  presumed  that  those  employ- 
ees who  did  not  return  ballots  were  voting 
against  representation.  According  to  this  NMB 
procedure,  employees  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
represented  by  a  latxjr  organization  simply  do 
nothing.  They  supposedly  vote  by  silence  rath- 
er than  in  writing. 

The  NMB  procedure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count employees  who  are  indifferent,  neutral, 
or  uncertain.  In  a  normal  political  election  the 
silent  electorate,  those  that  stay  home,  are 
considered  the  uncertain,  neutral  or  indifferent 
voters.  In  a  NMB  election,  this  is  not  an  op- 
tion. 

My  legislation  adding  three  words  to  the 
RLA  would  change  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"majority"  to  its  normal  meaning  in  our  soci- 
ety. By  adding  the  words  "who  cast  ballots," 
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the  representation  questnn  woukJ  be  arv 
swered  only  by  ttx)se  eligible  emptoyees  wtw 
actually  voted  t>y  returning  ttieir  baltots  to  ttie 
NMB.  In  response  to  this  amendment,  the 
NMB  may  feel  compelled  to  change  the  baltot 
in  such  t  way  that  those  emptoyees  wishing  to 
vote  against  representation  wouto  also  have  a 
box  to  fnari<  and  wouto  also  have  to  return 
their  baltots  to  the  NMB  in  order  to  be  count- 
ed. The  presumption  that  those  who  do  not 
vote  are  voting  against  representation  by  si- 
lence would  be  eliminated  by  my  proposal. 

Moreok/er,  my  proposed  amendment  would 
require  Ihat  the  voting  majority  determines  the 
questior»  of  representation  for  the  entire  bar- 
gaining unit.  Under  the  National  Lat»or  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  NLRB  counts  ttie  votes  for  rep- 
resentation and  the  votes  against  representa- 
tion. Whfchever  wins  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  vote,  that  is,  the  majority,  prevails  in  the 
election.  Those  who  dkj  not  tx)ther  to  vote  are 
not  counted.  Similariy  in  congresstonal  and 
ottier  pditcal  elections  in  the  United  States, 
the  winner  is  the  candidate  who  obtains  ttie 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Those  citizens  wtio 
stay  away  from  the  polls  are  not  included  in 
the  tally.  If  publk:  officials  were  only  elected  if 
a  majorly  of  their  constituents  partcipate  in 
ttie  elec^on  process,  very  few  woukJ  be  elect- 
ed. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  the  RLA,  re- 
quiring the  majority  of  employees  "who  cast 
ballots"  to  determine  whettier  the  bargaining 
unit  will  be  represented,  will  provkle  fairness 
to  a  process  tilted  against  employees  seeking 
to  be  represented  by  a  latxjr  organization  and 
is  consi^ent  with  American  denrKxratk:  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  si<]porting  ttiis  legislation  to  replace  in- 
equity wlh  fairness  in  the  election  procedures 
used  by  the  National  Mediation  Board. 


MEDICARE  SKILLED  NURSING  FA- 
CILITY AND  HOME  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFIT ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  along  with  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Coyne,  to  provide 
modest  but  necessary  improvements  in  the 
Medicare  home  health  and  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility benefits. 

The  bjl  includes  two  tjenefit  changes  that 
were  originally  included  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophe Coverage  Act  of  1988  and  were  sub- 
sequently repealed  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
sti'ophk;  Coverage  Repeal  Act  of  1989:  the  ex- 
pansion of  Medicare's  home  health  benefit  to 
38  days  and  the  eliminatton  of  the  3^y  prior 
hospitalization  mle  for  skilled  nursing  facility 
[SNF]  benefits. 

These  provisions,  if  enacted,  wouW  provkJe 
substantiU  relief  to  the  SKkest  and  frailest 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  For  many  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  home  health  and  skilled  nursing 
facility  benefits  facilitate  recovery  from  an 
acute  illness  and  enhance  rehat)ilitation. 

The  firtt  provision  of  this  bill  wouW  expand 
ttie  Medi^re  home  healtti  benefits  by  provid- 
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ing  for  daily  home  health  services  for  a  period 
of  up  to  38  days. 

Under  current  law,  a  Medicare  tieneficiary 
may  not  be  considered  eligit>ie  for  any  home 
health  services  if  ttie  patient's  physician  be- 
lieves ttiat  services  would  be  necessary  on  a 
daily  basis  or  that  daHy  services  would  be  re- 
quired for  an  urxletermined  period  of  time. 

If,  for  example,  the  patient's  physician  indi- 
cates that  services  are  needed  7  days  per 
week  but  is  unsure  for  how  many  days  serv- 
ices are  required,  it  is  unclear  whettier  such  a 
patient  would  be  considered  eligible  for  any 
Medicare  covered  home  health  benefits.  Un- 
less Vtte  physician  can  be  specific  atx>ut  the 
number  of  days  services  will  be  needed,  the 
patient  may  not  be  considered  eligible  for 
services  at  all. 

This  bill  would  clarify  that  patients  who  need 
daily  visits,  up  to  7  days  a  week,  for  a  38-day 
consecutive  period,  would  be  conskjered  eligi- 
ble for  Medk^are-covered  home  health  serv- 
ces.  I  am  tokj  that  this  provision  will  be  par- 
tk:ulariy  beneficial  for  patients  requiring  post- 
surgical wound  irrigation  and  patients  with  leg 
ulcers. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill  woukj  elimi- 
nate a  requirement  in  current  law  that  prohit)its 
Medicare  coverage  of  skilled  nursing  facility 
[SNF]  stays  without  a  prior  hospitalization  of  3 
consecutive  days. 

The  3-day  prk)r  hospitalization  rule  makes 
no  sense.  It  estat)lishes  a  perverse  incentive 
to  admit  patients  into  a  hospital  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  Medicare  coverage  once 
discharged  from  the  hospital  and  admitted  to 
a  SNF.  In  many  cases,  such  hospital  admis- 
sions are  clink::ally  inappropriate  and  costly. 
Medicare  beneficiaries  should  not  be  sent  into 
a  hospital  in  order  to  t>e  covered  for  a  subse- 
quent SNF  admission — ^when  hospital  servkies 
appear  to  be  unnecessary.  What's  worse,  pa- 
tients admitted  to  the  hospital  are  forced  to 
pay  the  hospital  deductible,  now  set  at  nearly 
$600,  when  the  hospital  admission  was  only 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Medi- 
care SNF  coverage. 

A  few  examples  illustrate  the  type  of  pa- 
tients particularly  burdened  by  the  current  3- 
day  rule.  As  a  first  example,  Medicare  t)ene- 
ficiaries  who  urKlergo  complicated  outpatient 
procedures,  and  require  additional  skilled  care 
to  facilitate  recovery,  are  not  covered  under 
Medicare  for  SNF  level  care  unless  they  were 
first  admitted  to  a  hospital  for  a  minimum  of  3 
consecutive  days.  Patients  undergoing  out- 
patient surgical  procedures  may  be  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  level  of  care  provided  in  a 
SNF. 

As  a  second  example,  some  beneficiaries 
who  receive  Medk:are  covered  home  health 
servk:es  may  experience  a  deterioration  in 
their  condition  while  at  home  and  require  more 
intensive  treatment  offered  in  a  SNF.  Despite 
the  clinkal  appropriateness  of  SNF  level  care, 
such  an  individual  woukJ  not  be  covered  under 
Medicare  unless  they  were  first  admitted  to  a 
hospital. 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  this  cum- 
bersome 3-day  prior  hospitalization  rule.  As 
under  current  law,  skilled  nursing  facility  cov- 
erage would  be  allowed  for  patients  requiring 
such  servk:es  on  a  daily  tiasis,  with  rK) 
copayments  for  the  first  20  days  of  SNF  care, 
and  copayments  imposed  for  stays  between 
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21  to  100  days.  In  1991,  the  SNF  copayment 
is  set  at  $78.50  per  day. 

There  is  now  substantial  evidence  that  Med- 
k»re  benefk»aries  are  being  discharged  from 
hospitals  with  greater  needs  for  post-acute 
servk»s.  While  such  patients  do  not  need  the 
intensity  of  services  provided  in  hospitals,  they 
nonetheless  necessitate  skilled  servk:es  at 
home  or  in  nursing  homes  to  allow  them  to  re- 
cover from  an  illness  or  become  more  func- 
tionally dependent 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  of  these  provisk>ns 
should  have  been  repealed  in  1989  when  the 
Congress  repealed  ttie  Medk:are  Catastrophk: 
Act  of  1988.  These  relatively  modest  benefit 
improvements  woukJ  provide  needed  reforms 
in  the  Mednare  Program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  support  of 
this  bill. 


BLANCO:  PRESERVING  TEXAS 
HILL  COUNTRY  fflSTORY 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  region  of 
this  Nation  has  its  own  treasured  and  unique 
heritage,  passed  down  from  eariy  settlers  and 
enriched  by  each  succeeding  generation.  This 
regional  history  is  a  prkieless  gift,  and  no- 
where in  the  country  is  it  more  fiercely  pro- 
tected than  in  the  Hill  Country  of  central 
Texas. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  just  one  example  of  how  the  families  of  one 
Hill  Country  community  joined  together  against 
formidable  odds  to  preserve  an  archrtecturai 
treasure.  Faced  with  the  sale  of  their  94-year- 
old  courthouse  building  to  a  private  business- 
man, nine  residents  of  the  small  community  of 
Blanco  formed  the  Old  Blanco  County  Court- 
house Preservation  Society.  The  society 
joined  forces  with  the  LBJ  Heartland  Council, 
a  regional  organization  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  Hill  Country 
heritage.  The  Preservation  Society,  with  the 
council's  help,  received  one  of  only  two 
3100,000  loans  approved  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  Another 
S84,000  was  raised  from  local  sources,  and 
the  society  finally  was  at}le  to  purchase  the 
old  courthouse.  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a 
small  role  in  preserving  this  historic  landmark, 
which  the  society  now  plans  to  convert  the 
courthouse  into  a  regional  heritage  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  the  indivkjuals  who 
really  made  this  preservation  effort  a  reality. 
The  leaders  in  this  effort  were  the  memt»ers  of 
the  Old  Blanco  County  Courthouse  Preserva- 
tion Society,  preskjed  over  by  Jo  Nell  Haas, 
and  her  board  of  directors,  including  vce 
president  Kay  Smith,  Dan  Ward,  Jack  Kent, 
June  Baird,  Anne  Holt,  Bemice  West,  and 
Shiriey  Beck.  The  project  woukJ  not  tiave  been 
possible  without  the  help  of  Nell  and  Clif 
Krueger  and  Roy  Byers.  In  addition,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Meadows  Foundation,  which  pro- 
vkted  $80,000  for  acquisitran  and  restoration, 
was  crucial  to  the  project. 

Thanks  to  their  efforts,  a  prk:eless  part  of 
Hill  Country  history  will  be  preserved  for  future 
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generatkxis  to  enioy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
an  artKie  from  the  Dallas  Morning  I4ews  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RECORD  folowing  my  remarks. 
This  article  recounts  the  development  of  this 
model  of  historic  preservatnn,  and  I  commend 
the  project  to  my  colleagues  (or  their  conskter- 
ation. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Feb.  6.  1991] 
When  Blanco's  Old  Courthouse  Was  Sold, 

THE  Residents  Rallied  To  Buy  it  Back 
(David  Dillon) 

Blanco.  TX.— In  a  state  with  the  richest 
courthouse  tradition  In  America,  the  old 
Blanco  County  Courthouse  Is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Blanco  itself,  for  that  matter,  is 
mainly  a  footnote  to  discussions  of  the  Texas 
Hill  Country. 

And  yet  this  handsome  limestone  building, 
the  centerpiece  of  an  Isolated  ranclUng  com- 
munity southwest  of  Austin.  Is  the  subject  of 
an  unusually  upbeat  preservation  story  that 
is  also  the  story  of  small-town  American  grit 
and  optimism.  Horton  Foote  couldn't  have 
scripted  it  better. 

Over  the  last  five  years  Blanco  residents 
have  raised  $250,000  to  buy  back  their  court- 
house ftom  an  owner  who  wanted  to  disman- 
tle it  and  move  it  to  his  ranch  near  Sandy, 
in  east  central  Texas.  The  rescuers  included 
ranchers,  housewives,  farmers  and  mer- 
chants. None  Is  wealthy,  or  could  plausibly 
be  described  as  a  preserrationist.  Their  ac- 
tions were  prompted  by  an  emotional  attach- 
ment to  the  courthouse  and  a  belief  that  its 
loss  would  somehow  erase  the  community 
memory. 

"We  were  just  operating  on  gut  Instinct." 
recalls  Jo  Nell  Haas,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
group.  "Something  inside  said,  'Keep  going, 
there's  something  there.'  We  had  a  hundred- 
and-one  Ideas  of  what  to  do  with  the  build- 
ing. We  just  didn't  have  money  or  a  plan." 

The  Blanco  County  Courthouse  was  de- 
signed In  1886  by  F.E.  Rufflnl.  a  prolific 
Texas  architect  who  designed  public  build- 
ings across  the  state,  as  well  as  Old  Main  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He  was  a 
facile,  eclectic  designer,  adept  at  the  popular 
continental  styles,  and  gave  Blanco  a  stylish 
Second  Einplre  building  with  a  mansard  roof, 
four  impressive  pedimented  entrances  and 
abundant  decorative  metal  trim. 

Four  years  after  the  courthouse  was  fin- 
ished, the  county  seat  was  moved  north  to 
Johnson  City,  an  act  of  political  treachery 
that  remains  unforgiven  In  Blanco.  Mi. 
Ruffnl's  courthouse  subsequently  became  a 
school,  a  bank,  a  hospital,  a  Farmer's  Union 
Hall,  a  Wild  West  museum  and  most  recently 
an  abandoned  hulk  awaiting  the  onslaught  of 
the  rising  damp. 

Although  most  Blanco  residents  had  a  per- 
sonal or  ancestral  connection  to  the  court- 
house, they  were  coolly  indifferent  to  Its 
plight  until  San  Antonio  businessman  John 
W.  OBoyle  Jr.  bought  it  in  early  1986  for 
S500.000.  The  purchase  immediately  made 
him  seem  like  a  character  from  Giant— the 
Bick  Benedict  of  Blanco — and  to  some  resi- 
dents signaled  the  beginning  of  a  run  on  the 
town's  real  estate  by  the  commuting  gentry 
of  Austin  and  San  Antonio. 

In  June  1986.  nine  residents  gathered  at 
Leo's  Barbecue  to  discuss  the  problem,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  meeting  had  formed  the  Old 
Blanco  County  Courthouse  Preservation  So- 
ciety. They  drew  up  a  formal  petition  oppos- 
ing the  sale,  and  soon  got  a  historic  district 
ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council.  On 
Labor  Day.  the  group  held  a  bake  sale  on  the 
square  that  netted  S6S0.  a  preview  of  difficul- 
ties to  come. 
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Shortly  thereafter  the  ?roup  met  with  Mr. 
O'Boyle,  who  reportedly  was  surprised  that 
anyone  cared  about  the  old  courthouse  and 
stun^  by  the  suggestion  that  he  was  trying 
to  rob  Blanco  of  Its  heritage.  After  clarifying 
his  intentions,  he  agreed  to  sell  the  court- 
house back  to  the  preservation  society  for 
what  he  had  paid  for  it. 

The  group  approached  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  and  various  chari- 
table foundations  for  support.  The  national 
trust  made  a  J1.500  grant  for  a  feasibility 
study,  but  the  prevailing  response  was:  Great 
Idea,  but  the  price  is  too  high.  Call  us  back 
whey  you  know  what  you're  doing. 

"Everybody  was  implying  that  we  were 
just  a  bunch  of  crazy  people  running  around 
making  noise,"  says  Jo  Nell  Haas.  'The 
more  they  said,  'You  can't  do  it.'  the  more 
we'd  say,  'Just  watch." " 

Two  years  and  half  a  dozen  bake  sales. 
craft  fairs  and  T-shirt  blitzes  later,  the 
group  had  S2,000  in  the  bank.  Even  in  Blanco. 
that's  glacial  progress.  Apparently  the  skep- 
tics were  right. 

And  then  the  preservation  society  got 
lucky.  It  found  an  ally  in  the  fledgling  LBJ 
Heartland  Council,  a  regional  grass-roots  or- 
ganization established  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  heritage  of  the  Hill  Country.  It 
had  only  slightly  more  money  than  the  Blan- 
co group,  but  It  did  have  a  broader  focus  and 
national  connections  through  Lady  Bird 
Johhson  and  others.  If  Blanco  needed  help. 
the  council  needed  a  demonstration  project 
to  prove  that  regional  cooi)eration  was  more 
than  rhetoric. 

With  help  from  the  council,  the  preserva- 
tion society  applied  for  a  JIOO.OOO  loan  from 
the  national  trust — and  got  it.  one  of  only 
two  In  the  country  since  1989.  Townspeople 
guaranteed  the  loan  with  their  CDs. 

The  loan  was  a  prelude  to  a  symbolic 
groundbreaking  at  the  old  courthouse  in  Oc- 
tober 1989.  Representatives  from  the  trust 
and  U.S.  Rep.  Jake  Pickle's  suff  showed  up. 
along  with  county  officials  and  the  mayor  of 
Johnson  City.  The  Blanco  band  played,  and 
schoolchildren  released  balloons  at  appro- 
inlate  moments.  The  event  impressed  Mr. 
O'Boyle  sufficiently  that  he  soon  gave  the 
iveservatlon  society  an  option  to  buy  the 
building  for  $300,000. 

But  virtually  all  of  the  money  raised  so  far 
was  from  outsiders.  What  mattered  to  the 
foundations,  and  to  Mr.  O'Boyle,  was  the 
amount  of  local  support.  Did  the  town  really 
care  about  the  courthouse,  or  just  the  group 
at  Leo's  Barbecue? 

So  early  In  1990  the  preservation  society 
started  planning  a  do-or-die  dinner  dance— 
SlOO  a  couple  for  chicken  fried  steak  and 
Asleep  at  the  Wheel,  to  be  held,  not  In  Blan- 
co, but  at  Ed's  River  Palace  in  Johnson  City. 

"We'd  never  done  any  fund  raising  except 
for  bake  sales,"  says  Kay  Smith,  who  orches- 
trated the  event.  "But  we  knew  we  had  to  do 
it.  The  foundations  were  telling  us  that 
without  grass-roots  support  we  were  fin- 
ished." 

Society  members  hit  the  streets  of  Blanco 
and  neighboring  towns  in  search  of  door 
prizes  and  donations  for  a  silent  auction.  By 
April  27.  1990,  they  had  scared  up  $27,000  in 
merchandise,  including  a  microwave,  a  deer 
rlfie,  tripe  to  Nashville  and  Las  Vegas,  a 
football  jersey  from  Earl  Campbell,  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  and  a  load  of  hay. 

That  evening,  450  couples  showed  up.  some 
gritUng  their  teeth  at  the  thought  of  spend- 
ing the  evening  with  folks  from  Johnson 
City.  As  It  turned  out,  only  a  dozen  people 
showed  up  from  Johnson  City.  Many  came 
from     Dripping     Sjalngs,     FYedericksburg. 
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Round  Rock  and  San  Antonio.  The  evening 
sent  the  requisite  regional  message.  F.E. 
RufCni's  great-granddaughter  flew  in  from 
California,  made  a  cash  donation  and  Implied 
that  some  of  his  architectural  drawings 
might  also  be  forthcoming. 

The  dinner  dance  netted  $57,000.  which 
grew  to  $84,000  by  the  time  all  the  donations 
had  trickled  in.  The  dance  and  the  trust  loan 
gave  the  preservation  society  enough  credi- 
bilitc  to  secure  a  $40,000  grant  from  the 
Amon  G.  Carter  Foundation  in  September 
and  an  $80,000  grant  from  the  Meadows  Foun- 
dation in  November,  of  which  $30,000  could  be 
put  toward  buying  the  building. 

Going  from  $2,000  in  the  bank  to  $250,000 
impressed  even  the  Blanco  old  guard,  who 
sudcjenly  closed  ranks  behind  the  "crazy 
courthouse  people",  as  though  they  knew 
they  could  do  it  all  along.  But  the  group  was 
still  $50,000  short  of  its  goal,  and  its  option 
was  about  to  expire. 

The  leaders  went  to  meet  with  Mr. 
G'Boyle's  lawyer.  Gordon  Sauer,  to  ask  for  a 
six-month  extension  on  the  option.  "We  had 
our  speeches  and  our  special  pleas  all  re- 
hearsed. '  says  Kay  Smith. 

But  they  weren't  necessary.  Mr.  O'Boyle 
already  had  instructed  his  lawyer  to  tell 
them  that  they  could  have  the  building  for 
$250,000.  "He  thought  about  it  for  two  min- 
utes and  told  me.  'Let  it  go.' "  recalls  Mr. 
Sauer.  "He  was  delighted,  and  also  aston- 
ished at  what  they  had  done." 

On  Jan.  24.  1991.  almost  five  years  after  Mr. 
O'Bayle  bought  the  Blanco  courthouse,  title 
was  returned  to  the  community. 

"I  see  this  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
Texas."  says  Libby  Barker,  the  Texas  field 
coordinator  for  the  national  trust.  "This  is 
the  first  time  that  these  people  have  worked 
together  on  anything.  It's  not  government 
telling  them  how  to  do  it.  They're  doing  it 
themselves.  It's  small-town  America  at  its 
best." 

The  current  plans  are  to  convert  the  court- 
house into  a  regional  heritage  center,  con- 
taining a  small  museum  and  offices  for  the 
LBJ  Heartland  Council  and  the  Old  Blanco 
County  Courthouse  Preservation  Society. 
The  second  floor,  where  the  hospital  union 
hall  and  opera  house  used  to  be.  will  be 
rented  to  community  groups. 

The  preservation  society  still  must  raise 
another  $350,000  to  complete  the  restoration, 
as  well  as  $250,000  a  year  to  repay  the  loan 
from  the  national  trust.  But  everyone  in- 
volved seems  to  think  that  things  will  be 
easier  this  time  around. 

"There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  apathy  around 
here,"  says  Jo  Nell  Haas.  "Now.  people  are 
starting  to  come  together.  They're  fixing  up 
the  buildings.  There's  a  new  park  coming 
along.  The  courthouse  holds  the  key  to  the 
whole  community." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MOUNT 
SOPRIS  TREE  NURSERY  LAND 
EXCHANGE 


HON.  BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  allow  Pitkin  and 
Eagia  Counties  to  acquire  132  acres  of  the 
186  totalled  Mount  Sopris  Tree  Nursery  in 
the  White  River  National  Forest  in  exchange 
for  1.307  acres  of  patented  mining  claims 
which  are  owned  by  the  counties. 


February  28,  1991 

The  National  Forest  Service  used  to  operate 
the  tree  farm,  near  Aspen,  CO.  but  several 
years  ago  decided  they  didn't  need  the  prop- 
erty any  longer  and  gave  permission  to  the 
General  Servk5e  AdministratJon  [GSA]  to  sell 
the  property  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Rather  than  allowing  this  property  to  be 
sokl,  suttdivided  and  developed  to  make  room 
for  more  expensive  condominiums  and 
townhomes,  I  intend  to  direct  the  Forest  Sen/- 
ice  to  exchange  the  tree  farni  for  inholding 
within  the  White  River  National  Forest  that  are 
owned  biy  Pitkin  and  Eagle  Counties. 

The  tree  farm  can  then  be  used  by  the 
counties  for  puWic  purposes,  like  a  community 
or  senior  citizens  center  or  for  recreational  fa- 
cilities. The  inhokjings  the  Forest  Servk:e  will 
receive  will  help  consolidate  the  lands  they 
manage  and  ensure  publk:  access  to  what 
were  once  private  lands.  The  exchange  also 
protects  the  U.S.  investment  because  it  con- 
tains a  clause  which  directs  that  all  the  pro- 
ceeds from  any  future  sale  or  lease  would  go 
to  the  UwS.  Treasury. 

The  bill  also  sets  up  an  orderly  process  to 
address  any  claims  which  may  arise  when  the 
United  States  is  granted  title  to  the  patented 
mining  claims.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent 
any  further  forest  management  problems 
whnh  cQuld  arise. 

The  Forest  Servrce  and  the  counties  have 
been  attempting  to  complete  this  exchange 
administratively  for  many  years.  Unfortunately, 
the  cost  of  clearing  the  title  on  every  acre  of 
property  makes  this  infeasible  in  light  of  the 
stressed  Forest  Servk:e  and  county  budgets. 
This  exchange  will  serve  a  valuable  public 
purpose,  and  save  the  Government  money. 

The  proposal  has  widespread  local  support. 
Colorado  environmentalists  also  support  the 
proposal  because  it  prevents  even  more  public 
land  in  Ihe  Roaring  Fork  Valley  from  being 
privatized  and  developed. 


A  •miBUTE  TO  HON.  WARD  J. 
HERBERT 


I  HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday. 
March  2.  1991.  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Northwest  Bergen/Ramapo  Valley  chapter, 
the  Ess«x  chapter  and  the  Central  Bergen 
chapter  of  the  Amerk^n  Red  Cross  will  pause 
to  salute  the  volunteers  that  have  built  these 
chapters  into  the  effective  organizations  that 
they  are  today.  I  woukj  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  of  these  honorees. 
Ward  J.  Herbert. 

Ward  Herbert  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Ohio  State  University  in  1925. 
However,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1925  he 
moved  to  our  great  State  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  following  year.  For  the  next  30 
years.  Ward  lent  his  talents  and  abilities  to  the 
growth  of  the  distinguished  firm  of  McCarter 
and  Englsh.  His  abilities  were  recognized  in 
1961  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
New  Jersey  Superkir  Court.  Chancery  Divi- 
sion. 
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Ward  Hertwrt  has  never  lost  touch  with  nor 
forgotten  the  values  of  community  from  which 
he  was  reared  in  Ohio.  Since  1974,  he  has 
served  as  the  president  of  ttie  Orange,  NJ 
Free  Library.  Since  1975,  he  has  served  as 
chancellor  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  New- 
ark. This  week  he  will  be  recognized  for  his 
service  as  a  director  of  the  Essex  County  New 
Jersey  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  success  comes  in  many  ways. 
But  it  is  sweetest  when  it  comes  with  the  ap- 
proval, the  applause,  the  rewards  freely  given 
by  one's  peers.  And  that  is  why  the  supporters 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  northern  New  Jersey  will 
gather  this  week  to  recognize  Ward  J.  Herbert. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  in 
that  recognition. 


FREEDOM'S  FAIR  WEATHER 
FRIENDS? 


HON.  DON  RimR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  FebTvnry  28, 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  thoughtful  editorial 
piece  written  by  Representative  Bob  Dorimn 
in  the  Washington  Times  yesterday  which  sur- 
veys the  history  of  congressional  support,  or 
lack  thereof,  for  the  freedom  struggle  of  the 
last  two  decades. 

Mr.  DoRNAN's  article  follows: 

Freedom's  Fair  Weather  Friends? 
(By  Robert  Doraan) 

In  a  letter  thanking  me  for  my  vote  au- 
thorizing- the  use  of  force  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  my  friend  and  coUeagTie  Steve  Solarz, 
New  York  Democrat,  wrote,  "History  will 
eventually  determine  whether  we  were  right 
or  wrong." 

Given  the  way  "history"  has  screwed  up 
the  story  of  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam, 
this  is  not  a  comforting  prospect. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  true  "lessons  of  Viet- 
nam" Is  that  history  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  historians,  who  In  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam let  their  ideological  blinders  influence 
their  interpretation  of  events. 

But  as  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  say. 
"Woe  to  the  vanquished,"  by  which  they 
meant  that  not  only  would  the  defeated  be 
killed  or  sent  Into  slavery  but  also  that  the 
victor  would  write  the  history  of  the  con- 
flict. Richard  Nixon  made  much  the  same 
point  when  he  wrote,  "[A]mong  those  who 
say  the  nations  of  the  West  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  history  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism are  people  who  actually  write  his- 
tory." 

However,  learning  trom  our  mist&kes  in 
Vietnam,  President  Bush  is  determined  to  be 
on  history's  winning  side  this  time. 

By  winning  side,  I  don't  mean  just  ft-om  a 
purely  military  point  of  view.  After  all,  the 
United  States  was  militarily  victorious  in 
Vietnam,  never  having  lost  a  battle  while 
dominating  the  air  and  seacoast.  (It  is  very 
curious  that  those  same  liberals  who  now 
lecture  us  that  war  is  a  "political"  act  still 
falsely  and  deliberately  refer  to  Vietnam  as 
a  "military"  defeat.) 

Indeed,  after  the  so-called  Christmas 
bombing"  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  in  1972  (the 
United  States  did  not  bomb  on  Christmas 
Day),  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  the  British  ex- 
pert on  guerrilla  warfare,  declared,  "In  my 
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view,  on  Dec.  30,  1972,  after  11  days  [it  was 
actually  18  days]  of  those  B-62  attacks  on  the 
Hanoi  area,  you  had  won  the  wcu*.  It  was 
over!  They  would  have  taken  any  terms.  And 
this  is  why,  of  course,  you  actually  got  a 
peace  agreement." 

But  there  was  another  war  being  waged  at 
home — one  for  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the 
American  people.  That  was  the  war  in  which 
those  of  us  who  agreed  with  Ronald  Reagan 
that  Vietnam  was  a  "noble  cause,"  a  just 
cause,  were  shouted  down.  The  steady  appe- 
tite of  half-truths,  distortions  and  lies  fed  to 
the  American  people  by  a  dominant  media 
culture  gone  berserk  (see  Peter  Braestrup's 
"The  Big  Story")  combined  with  a  popular 
culture  actively  engaged  in  the  anti-war 
movement  doomed  any  rational  debate  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  its  aims.  (And 
after  seeing  some  in  the  media  try  to  turn 
the  skirmish  at  Khafji  into  another  Tet  of- 
fensive, I  fear  the  media  cowboys  are  lusting 
for  a  replay.) 

Thus  we  have  a  nation  full  of  people  con- 
fused by  the  "lessons  of  Vietnam."  Fortu- 
nately, our  president  and  those  charged  with 
fighting  this  war  are  not  confused  at  all.  As 
the  president  has  said,  the  war  with  Iraq  will 
not  be  another  Vietnam  because  we  will  not 
fight  it  "with  one  hand  tied  behind  our 
back." 

I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  lesson  most  of  my 
liberal  colleagues  drew  from  "the  Vietnam 
experience,"  as  the  recent  debate  over  the 
use  of  force  in  the  Gulf  illustrated.  Indeed, 
even  Mr.  Solarz,  who  cosponsored  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  force,  still  seems  woefully 
confused  alxjut  Vietnam. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Solarz  said  during  the 
debate  that  in  Vietnam  "vital  American  in- 
terests were  never  at  stake"  and  that  "the 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  expected  benefits  of  a  success- 
ful defense  of  South  Vietnam."  (I  am  sure 
the  oppressed  Vietnamese,  as  well  as  7(X),000 
Vietnamese-Americans,  would  not  agree.) 

Yet  these  very  practical  considerations 
give  way  to  this  truth:  "The  great  lesson  of 
our  time  is  that  evil  still  exists,  and  when 
evil  is  on  the  march,  it  must  [my  emphasis] 
be  confronted." 

Except,  of  course,  when  in  his  view  our 
vital  interests  are  not  at  stake  or  when  it 
will  cost  too  much — as  in  Vietnam.  My 
friend  Steve  Solarz,  like  most  liberals,  is 
trying  to  have  it  both  ways.  They  use  shift- 
ing criteria  so  they  can  pick  and  choose 
where  to  stand  for  freedom,  cafeteria-style. 

But  If  it  is  evil  Mr.  Solarz  seeks  to 
confront.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  viru- 
lent variety  than  that  unleashed  all  over 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  communists  in  Hanoi 
and  Cambodia,  who,  unconstrained  by  the 
U.S.  military,  have  caused  the  death  of  up- 
ward of  2  million  people.  The  killing  contin- 
ues to  this  day. 

It  is  also  a  bit  disingenuous  for  some  to  say 
that  the  United  States  had  no  vital  interests 
at  stake  in  Vietnam  20  years  ago  while  at 
the  same  time  arguing  that  the  primary  rea- 
son we  ought  to  lift  the  current  trade  embar- 
go against  communist  Vietnam  is  that  it  is 
so  strategically  Important. 

I  would  think  Mr.  Solarz  would  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  statement  that  he  got  his 
"start  In  politics  as  a  campaign  manager  for 
one  of  the  first  anti-war  candidates  for  Con- 
gress in  the  country." 

I  don't  mean  to  single  out  Mr.  Solarz,  a 
colleague  I  respect.  I  point  him  out  because 
he  was  a  driving  force  in  the  debate  over  the 
use  of  force  and  because  his  shifting  stand- 
ards for  conflronting  evil  are  representative 
of  many  others  on  the  left  in  his  party. 
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But  more  to  the  point,  there  was  no  reason 
that  the  cost  of  Vietnam  should  have  been 
"all  out  of  proportion."  This  is  a  version  of 
the  "war  was  unwinnable"  argument,  to 
which  Mr.  Nixon  responded,  "this  was  a  fa- 
vorite argument  of  those  who  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  winning." 

The  war  was  clearly  winnable.  That  we 
fought  it  in  a  way  that  made  winning  impos- 
sible was  a  conscious  decision  by  President 
Johnson  and  his  secretary  of  defense,  Robert 
McNamara.  The  Johnson  brag  that  the  Air 
Force  couldn't  even  "bomb  an  outhouse" 
without  his  OK  Is  but  one  example  of  just 
how  constrained  the  military  was  in  pros- 
ecuting the  war. 

Would  we  fight  that  way  in  Iraq  today?  Of 
course  not.  The  American  people  would  not 
stand  for  it. 

Why,  then,  are  the  objectives  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  still  questioned  when  It  was  the 
tactics  that  were  lacking?  Why  do  these 
myths  persist?  And  more  Importantly,  why 
are  those  who  opposed  our  efforts  in  Vietnam 
still  given  the  slightest  bit  of  credibility? 
For  their  side  has  much  to  answer  for. 
"Peace,"  after  all.  was  not  without  its 
bloody,  brutal  consequences. 

This  is  a  critically  Important  point.  For  In 
Vietnam,  the  anti-war  left  got  its  way  In  the 
end  and  we  all  know  what  followed:  the  Kill- 
ing Fields,  re-education  (concentration) 
camps,  boat  people.  New  Economic  Zones, 
the  Vietnamese  Gulag,  the  Bamboo  Curtain, 
yellow  rain,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  because  the 
United  States  was  driven  out  of  Indochina  by 
the  American  left.  The  anti-Vietnam  War 
crowd,  with  Its  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnb"  cho- 
rus, which  thought  itself  so  morally  supe- 
rior, has  never  been  held  to  account  for  the 
ghastly  outcome  of  its  Immoral  policy. 

So  while  I  greet  those  precious  few  former 
members  of  the  anti-war  movement  who 
crossed  over  to  join  us  in  conftt)ntlng  this 
evil,  I  do  worry  about  their  lack  of  consists 
ency.  Though  they  are  on  the  right  side  this 
time,  it  is  clear  they  can't  be  counted  on  in 
all  good  cases,  as  we  saw  in  Vietnam,  Gre- 
nada and  Nicaragua,  and  still  see  in  Angola. 
We  therefore  have  good  cause  to  fear  that 
once  this  conflict  Is  over,  they  will  again  be 
freedom's  fair-weather  friends. 


RABBI  DAVID  H.  PANITZ  ES- 
TEEMED AUTHOR,  EXEMPLARY 
EDUCATOR,  AND  GOOD  FRIEND 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  25, 
1991,  Rabbi  David  H.  Panitz  was  caJled  to  his 
eternal  resting  place  and  my  Eighth  Congres- 
snnal  District,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
our  Natkxi  k>st  a  gifted  and  outstandvig  irxfi- 
vidual  and  I  kist  a  dtose  and  devoted  tneni. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  note  Rabbi 
Panitz's  ptassing  for  he  was  a  very  good  frierxl 
and  I  shall  miss  his  counsel,  his  warmth,  and 
his  grace  wtiich  were,  truly,  the  halimaik  of  an 
individual  who  made  a  deference  to  the  corv 
gregatxxi  he  served  and  the  many  people  with 
wtxxn  he  came  in  contact 

A  scholar,  a  spiritual  leader,  an  educator. 
devoted  family  man,  and  an  inspirational 
friend— Rabbi  Panitz  was  al  of  this  and  more. 
He  embodied  all  that  was  just  and  right  in  our 
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society  and  all  of  us  are  better,  much  better, 
because  he  passed  ttvs  way.  His  life  was 
taken  from  us,  but  his  legacy  is  legion,  serving 
as  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Emanuel  in 
(>aterson.  NJ  for  30  years  and  devoting  45 
years  in  rabbinical  service,  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  June.  1988.  However,  Rabbi  Dr.  Panitz 
was  truly  ecumenical  in  his  spiritual  leadership 
having  held  high  positions  in  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  lecturing 
at  scores  of  churches,  colleges,  and  civic  or- 
ganizatiorts.  He  served  in  Paterson  as  chair- 
man of  the  Mayor's  BrothertxKxJ  Committee, 
oochairman  of  the  Commission  on  Jewish- 
Catholic  Dialogue  and  as  cochairman  of  the 
Tasic  Force  for  Community  Action  to  Comtat 
Poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  well  Ratibi  Dr. 
Panitz'  scholariy  discussions  on  many  varied 
topics.  I  remeniber  his  warmth  and  his  conv 
mitment  to  his  people  and  to  this  country.  I  will 
sorely  miss  his  advice,  his  good  judgment  and 
will  miss  him  as  my  friend.  I  feel  that  I  was 
most  fortunate  and  truly  t)lessed  to  have  had 
Rabbi  Panitz  as  my  good  friend — his  inspira- 
tion, his  example,  his  scholariy  approach  to 
life,  and  his  devotion  to  our  society  to  do  good 
were  an  awesome  example  to  follow.  I  may 
have  been  ttie  only  Irish  Catholic  Memtier  of 
Congress  wtio  had  his  own  personal  rabbi  in 
Dr.  Panitz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege  for  me 
to  sttare  with  the  Panitz  family  this  very  spe- 
cial person  whose  lifetime  of  achievement  in 
devotkm  and  dedication  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity arxJ  to  all  mankind  is  legendary.  Surely, 
the  people  of  my  Eighth  Congressional  District 
were  truly  blessed  by  the  distinguished  and 
dedicated  record  of  outstanding  public  service 
rendered  t>y  Rabbi  Dr.  Panitz.  He  endeared 
himself  to  his  congregation  and  to  the  Jewish 
community,  arxJ  his  interfaith  and  interreligious 
activities  have  truly  left  their  mark  on  all  faiths 
and  religk}r». 

Rabt)i  Dr.  Panitz  was  a  scholar  whose 
teacfungs  were  legion — he  helped  to  strength- 
en ttie  etfircal  and  moral  fatHic  of  our  society. 
He  devoted  his  entire  life  to  developing  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people,  both  Jewish 
arxl  non-Jewish.  He  gave  so  much  toward 
bulking  ttie  future  of  Judaism  in  this  country 
ttvough  his  wori<  with  Jewish  children,  and 
piayed  a  leading  role  in  helping  to  establish 
the  Sotomon  Schechter  Day  School  of  North 
Jersey.  He  was  a  community  leader  and  as 
such  brought  enlightenment  and  encourage- 
ment, akj  and  comfort,  peace  and  rehabilita- 
tion to  those  in  need  of  his  good  counsel  and 
judgment. 

The  late  Rabbi  Panitz'  long  list  of  note- 
worthy achievements  encompassed  the  wants 
and  aspiratnns  of  all  of  our  people,  and  with 
your  perrnission,  I  woukj  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  a  brief  biograpliy,  as  follows: 

Rabbi  Dr.  David  Hirsch  Panitz,  son  of  the 
late  Ezekiel  and  Nettie  Panitz,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  in  1918.  He  was  educated  In  the 
public  sctxx)is  of  ttiat  city,  and  also  graduated 
from  tx)th  academic  and  teacher  training 
sdioois  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  College.  He 
received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  received  his  rat)bink:  ordi- 
nation from  the  Jewish  Ttieotogkal  Seminary 
of  America  in  1943.  The  seminary  later  con- 
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ferred  upon  him  ttie  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, tionoris  causa. 

At  Hopkins,  he  was  a  student  of  the  noted 
biblic«l  scholar,  William  Foxwelt  Albright,  with 
wtioni  tie  studied  ancient  near  eastem  larv 
guages,  history,  and  archeology.  Ratibi  Panitz 
taught  Bible  at  ttie  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  ttie  Nation's  Capital  and  served  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Rabt>ink:al  School  of  the 
seminary.  He  was  also  dean  of  the  American 
Academy  for  Jewish  Religion. 

He  had  tieen  the  spiritual  leader  of 
Paterwn's  Temple  Emanuel  of  North  Jersey 
from  1959  until  his  retirement  in  1988.  Prior  to 
his  service  in  Paterson,  he  tield  pulpits  at 
Temple  Adath  Yeshurun  in  Syracuse,  NY,  at 
Congregation  B'Nai  Jeshunjn  In  New  York 
City,  and  at  Adas  Israel  Congregation  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  late  Rabbi  Panitz  fashioned  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  his  congrega- 
tional families,  to  the  entire  Jewish  people,  to 
Israel,  and  to  the  overall  community  at  large. 
He  was  for  a  numtjer  of  years  a  commissioner 
of  the  Paterson  Board  of  Education.  He  was 
for  29  years  the  Jewish  chaplain  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Jail,  and  sen/ed  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity for  the  Paterson  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments. He  was  ctiairman  of  the  Passaic  Coun- 
ty Alcoholic  Rehatjilitatwn  Board  for  15  years. 
He  was  the  national  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Rat)binic  Placement  of  the 
Rat)binlcal  Assembly,  the  United  Synagogue 
of  America,  and  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America,  national  cochairman  of  the 
State  of  Israel  Bonds  Ratjbinic  Cabinet,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Interreligious  Affairs 
Committee  of  B'nai  Brith  Anti-Defamation 
League,  vice  president  of  the  Jewish  Concilia- 
tion Board  of  America,  and  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Ratibls.  He  was  the  first 
Jewish  person  to  be  elected  president  of  the 
Coalition  of  Religious  Leaders  of  New  Jersey, 
and  was  a  memtier  of  the  plenum,  the  Domes- 
tic Policy  Committee,  and  the  International  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America. 

He  was  always  active  in  interfaith  and 
intergioup  endeavors.  He  held  high  positions 
of  leadership  In  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  He  also  served  in 
Paterson  as  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Brother- 
hood Committee,  cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Jewish-Catholic  Dialogue  and  as  the 
cochairman  of  the  Task  Force  for  Community 
Action  to  Combat  Poverty. 

WitMn  the  movement  of  conservative  Juda- 
ism, he  had  served  as  national  secretary  for 
the  Rabbinical  Assembly,  as  a  member  of  that 
group's  Committee  on  Jewish  Law  and  Stand- 
ards, end  as  national  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Regions  of  the  Rabtnnical  Assemtrfy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Seminary's  Rab)binic 
Cabinet,  a  fellow  of  the  Seminary's  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  Institute  of  Talmudic  Ethics  and  chair- 
man of  the  Rat)t)inic  Tutoring  Committee  of 
the  seminary's  Institute  of  Religious  Social 
Studies.  He  had  also  served  on  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Youth  Commission  and  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  Peace  and  Religion  of  the 
Joint  Commission  for  Social  Action. 

Arrxjng  other  positions  hekj  by  Rabbi  Dr. 
Panitz,  he  served  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Broadcastlng-TV-Fllm    Commission    and    the 
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Commission  on  Social  Justne  of  the  Syna- 
gogue C^ncil  of  America;  and  he  was  the 
head  of  fie  council's  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Major  Jewish  Organizations.  He 
was  ttie  preskfent  of  ttie  Louis  Marstiall  Lodge 
of  B'nai  Qrith,  vne  presklent  of  the  North  Jer- 
sey Jewisti  and  Family  Chiklren's  Sennce,  and 
long  time  chairman  of  its  Chikj  Care  Commit- 
tee. He  was  a  member  of  ttie  Natkinal  Rat)- 
kiink:  Advisory  Committee  of  ttie  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  a  member  of  ttie  board  of  directors  of 
the  Jewish  Federatk>n  of  North  Jersey  and  the 
Board  of  Jewish  Educatkm,  chairman  of  the 
Paterson  Board  of  Education's  Advisory  Conv 
mittee  and  ctiairman  of  its  Adult  Evening 
School,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Passaic 
County  Narcotkis  Rehabilitation  Committee.  In 
addition  to  all  of  the  above.  Rabbi  Panitz  ren- 
dered more  than  7,500  hours  in  29  years  of 
voluntary  cliaplain  sen/ices  at  the  Bamert 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

Rabbi  Panitz  was  the  author  of  "Studies  in 
the  Legal  Responsa  of  Joseph  Colon" — re- 
searcties  in  15th  century  Italian  Jewish  history. 
With  his  wife,  he  coauthored  "Simon  Wolf, 
U.S.  Consul  to  Egypt."  He  also  wrote  numer- 
ous artk:les  and  chapters  in  other  books.  He 
was  manied  to  the  former  Esther  Leah 
Allentuck,  who  is  the  author  of  "The  Alien  in 
Their  Midst,  Images  of  Jews  in  English  Lit- 
erature," and  "Simon  Wolf,  Private  Con- 
science and  Putilk:  Image"  and  many  bask: 
monographs  In  American  Jewish  immigration 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krxiw  that  you  will  join  with 
me  in  expressing  your  heartfelt  and  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  Panitz  family.  First,  to  the  late 
Rabbi's  wklow;  then,  to  their  three  sons,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Jonathan  A.  Panitz,  career  chaplain  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  now  assigned  to  ttie  office  of 
the  chief  of  Navy  chaplains  at  the  Pentagon — 
married  to  Jane  Royal;  Dr.  Raphael  I.  Panitz, 
who  has  taught  at  ttie  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  $UNY-Blnghamton,  and  now  serves 
as  my  legislative  assistant — married  to  Susette 
Mottsman;  and  Rabbi  Michael  E.  Panitz,  wtio 
Is  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Beth  Israel  in 
Maywood,  NJ,  and  Is  the  principal  of  the 
Prozdor,  tie  Hebrew  High  School  of  the  Jew- 
ish TheolOgk:al  Seminary  of  America — married 
to  Sheila  Salzer — and  seven  grandchikjren; 
Zimra,  Obadiah,  and  Yasmeen;  William  Jef- 
frey; and  Emily,  Ezekiel,  and  Benjamin.  Also, 
to  his  brothers,  Ratibi  Seymour  Panitz  of 
Rockville,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Panitz  Wilmington, 
DE,  and  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Judith  Saphire  of 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ratibi's  relax- 
ation came  from  playing  with  these  young- 
sters, listening  to  his  extensive  collection  of 
classical  musk;,  and  reading  from  his  personal 
litxary  of  more  than  13,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  distinct  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  known  the  late  Ratitii  Dr. 
Panitz.  I  (eek  this  national  recognition  of  his 
passing  as  a  living  legacy  to  his  family  and  to 
all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
The  rk:hncss  of  his  wisdom,  and  ttie  quality  of 
his  leadership,  in  all  of  his  accomplishments 
and  achievements,  have  tieen  truly  inspiring. 
Indeed. 

To  my  dear  close  friend,  I  bkj  a  fond  "Sha- 
lom." 


February  28,  1991 

Rabbi  Dr.  Panitz  wHI  be  deeply  and  sorely 
missed  but  the  good  deeds  of  this  kind  and 
gentle  man  will  live  on  for  generations. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  GENEROSITY 
OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIJA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  MORELI_A.  Mr.  Speal<er,  my  friends  at 
the  Hetvew  Home  of  Greater  Washington 
have  pointed  out  to  me  an  example  of  com- 
munity generosity  which  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Kirson  Medk^  Equipment  Co.,  a  Maryland- 
based  supplier  of  medk^i  goods,  recently  do- 
nated a  compressk>n  pump  to  the  Hebrew 
Home.  The  home,  whk;h  is  located  in  the 
Eighth  Congressk>nal  District  of  Maryland,  was 
In  dire  need  of  this  compression  pump — an 
expensive  piece  of  medical  equipment  used  to 
treat  certain  forms  of  swelling.  The  Hetxew 
Home  hopes  that  this  machine  will  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  many  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  see 
the  private  sector  becoming  actively  Involved 
in  our  community.  Through  ttieir  generosity, 
flmis  like  the  Kirson  Medical  Equipment  Co. 
demonstrate  a  sincere  commitment  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  to  its  citizens.  For  this, 
these  firms  deserve  our  recognltk)n  arxj  our 
thanks. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  LINUS  PAULING 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  one  of  the 
workJ's  greatest  scientists  and  humanitarians, 
who  is  celebrating  his  90th  birtfiday  today, 
February  28,  1991.  Dr.  Pauling,  the  only  per- 
son to  receive  two  unshared  Noisel  prizes, 
continues  to  make  major  contritxjtions  toward 
a  healthier  and  more  peaceful  workj. 

In  1954,  Linus  received  the  Nottel  prize  In 
chemistry  for  his  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the 
chemk»l  bond.  His  work  contributed  greatly  to 
an  understanding  of  the  complex  molecular 
structure  of  protein.  It  also  led  to  new  knowl- 
edge about  SKkle  cell  anemia,  a  disease  of 
the  red  triood  cells.  Dr.  Pauling  later  attracted 
attentk)n  for  his  experiments  on  the  use  of  vi- 
tamin C  in  treating  cancer  and  the  common 
cokj. 

Linus  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  ef- 
forts to  t)an  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  in 
1958,  he  submitted  a  petitk>n  to  the  United 
Natk>ns  ttiat  stated  in  part,  "Each  added 
amount  of  radiatkin  causes  damage  to  ttie 
health  of  human  beings  all  over  the  workJ." 
This  petitkm  helped  lead  to  the  signing  of  a 
Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Unk>n,  and  most  other  United  Na- 
tkxis  members. 

Dr.  Pauling  is  presently  working  out  of  the 
Linus  Pauling  Institute  of  Science  and  Medi- 
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cine  in  Pak)  Alto,  CA,  arxJ  from  Ns  ranch  at 
Big  Sur,  CA.  The  Linus  Pauling  Institute  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  founded  in  1973,  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  quality  of  life  and  de- 
creasing human  suffering. 

Linus'  involvement  clearty  knows  no  bounds. 
His  superior  dednatkxi  and  commitment  has 
been  acknowledged  by  many  worU  leaders, 
and  I  am  horxxed  to  personally  recognize  him 
now  for  his  contritxitkxi  in  continuing  the  fight 
for  peace  and  health  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  congratulating  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  on  his 
90th  birthday  and  commending  him  for  his  out- 
standing achievements.  It  is  with  great  respect 
and  prkle  that  I  salute  the  overwhelming  con- 
tritxjtions and  character  of  Dr.  Linus  Pauling. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MM 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press a  great  feeling  of  relief  and  thankfulness 
ttiat  our  Nation  Is  once  again  at  peace.  Just  7 
weeks  ago,  I  addressed  this  t>ody  on  what 
tumed  out  to  be  the  eve  of  war.  At  that  time, 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  thousands  of 
American  casualties,  I  urged  patierx%  to  allow 
the  PreskJenfs  policy  of  sanctk>ns  time  to 
work. 

I,  like  every  representative,  had  utnx>st  In 
my  mind,  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  servk^s.  In  an  historic  vote  of 
this  body,  folk)wlng  some  of  the  most  heartfelt 
detjate  I  have  ever  witnessed,  a  somewhat  di- 
vkled  Congress  approved  the  PreskJent  to  use 
force  as  sanctkined  by  the  United  Nations. 

Immediately  after  the  war  started,  we  came 
together  to  solkJIfy  our  solemn  support  of  our 
military  in  the  missk>n  we  had  sent  them  to  do. 
We  all  feared  for  their  safety,  hoped  and 
prayed  for  ttieir  swift  return,  and  looked  ahead 
to  a  time  wtien  this  Natton  woukj  ofx:e  again 
be  at  peace. 

Today  we  come  togetfier  in  thanks  that 
peace  has  been  realized,  that  the  President 
has  ordered  a  cease-fire,  and  that  most  of  all 
our  Nation  has  been  extremely  fortunate  not  to 
have  lost  more  sokjiers  than  we  have.  I  thank 
God  for  that. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  feel  a  great  sadness 
for  ttie  sokliers  wtK>  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  giving  tlieir  lives  for  tfieir  country. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  wlx>  sakl  yesterday  "the  k>ss  of 
one  life  Is  lntolerat>le."  I  pay  homage  to  those 
brave  men  and  wonrien  wtio  have  died,  arxl  I 
extend  my  deepest  respects  and  condolences 
to  their  families.  They  must  never  be  forgotten. 

I  am  also  very  proud  of  all  of  our  brave  men 
and  women  wtio  have  done  such  a  magnifi- 
cent job.  They  have  demonstrated  a  profes- 
skjnalism  and  prkJe  tfiat  commarxjs  respect 
and  appreciatk>n.  I  hope  as  a  natkxi  we  waste 
no  time  in  showing  our  tfianks  for  these  won- 
derful men  and  women. 

Now  will  come  the  time  of  retxiikling,  and  a 
time  for  our  Natkxi  to  orx%  again  focus  its  at- 
tentk>n  on  the  wor1(  here  at  home.  I  hope  that 


the    unity    ttiis    Natkxi    has    

throughout  this  crisis,  win  continue  as  we  try  to 
solve  the  problems  our  own  people  face. 


BUSH'S  SOAK-THE-MIDDLE-  CLASS 
PLAN 


HON.  GEORGE  MIUIR 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  little- 
noted  in  the  budget  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
PreskJent  eariier  this  month  was  a  poUcy  initia- 
tive that  millkxe  of  Americans  have  largely 
overtooked. 

It  is  an  oversight  that  couM  cost  middte  in- 
come families  billkms  of  dollars  in  Government 
assistance  and  servwes— at  the  same  time 
that  the  Bush  administratkm  continues  a  dec- 
ade-k>ng  polk:y  of  heaping  greater  and  greater 
bienefits  on  the  wealthiest  of  Americans. 

As  noted  by  Kevin  Phillips,  hardly  a  mouth- 
piece of  liberalism  or  ttie  Democraik:  Party, 
the  Bush  plan  to  means-test  certain  programs 
should  be  labelled  "The  Second  MIddto-Class 
Squeeze— brought  to  you  t>y  the  same  politi- 
cians who  presktod  over  the  oU  middl»-dass 
squeeze  of  the  1980's." 

And,  Phillips  reminds  us.  this  "soak  the  mkJ- 
dle  class"  strategy  is  being  promoted  at  the 
same  time  that  the  White  House  is  stil  pro- 
posing the  "Real  McCoy"  of  favoritism  to  the 
richest  1  percent  of  Americans — capital  gains 
tax  reductkm. 

The  Bush  proposals  will  impose  massive 
benefit  tosses  on  the  mktdle  dass,  wtx>  have 
suffered  the  worst  k>ss  of  real  income  and  erv 
joyed  the  most  meager  of  tax  redudnns  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  As  Kevin  Philips  notes, 
this  plan  raises  again  the  issue  of  equity  in  tax 
and  txnefit  policy  and  provkles  an  important 
sutjject  for  politKal  debate  in  the  country 
whch  hopefully  will  be  joined  during  the  up- 
coming txxiget  discussk)ns. 

Bush's  Domestic  Poucy?  it's  Soak  tok 

Middle  Class 

(By  Kevin  Phillips) 

Politics:  Showing  its  pro-rich  bias,  the 
White  House  wants  to  tigrhten  eligibility  for 
federal  benefits,  cutting  out  those  S45,00O-a- 
year  fat  cats. 

Washinoton.— Forget  all  that  malarkey 
about  George  Bush  not  tiaving  a  domestic 
policy.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  with  na- 
tional attention  preoccupied  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  White  House  has  started  laying  out 
far-reaching  fiscal  policies — who's  going  to 
pay  and  who's  not  going  to  pay— that  could 
become  a  political  hand  grenade  of  the  ISSOs. 

Obviously,  it's  not  the  "New  Paradigm." 
the  conservatives'  much-l)ally-hooed  mix  of 
enterprise  zones  and  local  empowerment 
ideas  such  as  school  vouchers.  Ttiat's  small 
potatoes  next  to  the  Administration's 
emerging  blueprint  to  means-test— or  roll 
back— middle-class  eligibility  for  a  whole 
range  of  federal  program  benefits,  trxmi 
school  lunches  to  college  loans. 

With  orchestrated  means- testing.  Middle 
America  will  lead  the  sacrifice  in  the  19B0s 
deficit  wars— allowing  federal  tax  policies  to 
retain  their  iseos  favoritism  toward  the  "top 
1%"  of  Americans.  This  could  allow  Demo- 
cratic orators  to  start  belaboring  "The  Sec- 
ond Middle-class  Squeeze"— brought  to  you 
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by  the  same  politicians  who  presided  over 
the  old  middle-claas  squeeze  of  the  1980s. 

The  economics  of  middle-class  means-test- 
ing have  a  certain  logic — but  the  politics  are 
incendiary.  The  principal  architect.  Budget 
Director  Richard  O.  Darman.  is  a  man  of  in- 
herited wealth  and  no  firsthand  middle-class 
sensitivity.  Yet,  as  a  shrewd  fiscal  operator, 
Darman  knows  huge  sums  of  federal  budget 
money  can  be  had  for  other  purposes — 
beefing  up  programs  for  the  poor  or  safe- 
guarding existing  tax  breaks  for  the  rich  (or 
both) — by  slashing  middle-  and  upper-middle- 
class  eligibility  for  federal  benefits  pro- 
grams. Darman  wants  an  income-eligibility 
line  drawn  somewhere  beteeen  $20,000  and 
$125,000  a  year,  to  cut  off  middle-class  bene- 
ficiaries. 

These  ambitions  do  not  appear  in  the  Bush 
budget,  which  sets  cutoffs  for  farm  subsidies 
at  $12.S,000  in  non-farm  income,  triples  Medi- 
care premiums  at  $125,000,  pegs  $21,000  as  the 
subsidized  school-lunch  limit  and  breaks  col- 
lege-aid eligibility  at  $40,000  a  year. 
Darman's  1992  budget  is  simply  an  entering 
wedge,  though,  because  the  budget  director 
said  in  recent  congressional  testimony  that 
he  favored  "an  important  new  emphasis  for 
reform:  Increasing  fairness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits,  reducing  subsidies  for  those 
who  do  not  need  them."  We  can't  keep  fed- 
eral benefits  going  to  those  sleek,  well-fed 
$22,000-a-year  families  or  those  $45.000-a-year 
fat  cats,  can  we? 

It's  an  interesting  gamble.  By  seeking  to 
recast  the  fairness  image  to  deny  "the  rich" 
their  current  farm.  Medicare  or  college-aid 
benefits  and  thereby  "concentrate"  them  on 
the  poor,  the  Bush  White  House  is  out  to 
counter  its  "fat-cat"  protection  image 
gained  in  last  year's  fight  over  capital-gains 
tax  reduction  and  in  beating  back  the  Demo- 
crats* proposed  Income  surtax  on  million- 
aires. This  time,  the  hope  is  to  be  seen  as 
promoting  rather  than  blocking  fairness. 

Maybe.  But  not  if  the  Democrats  are  smart 
enough  to  explain  what's  really  going  on. 
Federal  program  means-testing  is  collateral 
to  broader  fairness  for  three  reasons.  First, 
because  nobody  can  seriously  tackle  the 
truly  rich— who  got  the  real  benefits  of  the 
IflflOB— by  playing  around  with  the  eligibility 
rules  of  federal  benefit  programs.  This  is  a 
ploy,  a  GOP  fiscal  equivalent  of  Air  Force 
planes  dropping  aluminum  foil  to  fool  enemy 
radars.  The  idea  that  Laurence  Tlsch  or 
David  Rockefeller  will  feel  the  hot  breath  of 
Darman's  entitlements  reform  is  patently 
absurd. 

Second,  because  the  White  House  is  still 
proposing  the  Real  McCoy  of  favoritism  to 
the  richest  1%  of  Americans— capital-gains 
rate  reduction.  And  third,  because  the  mid- 
die-class  Americans  quietly  being  targeted 
for  lighter  benefits  and  thinner  wallets  have 
already  been  squeezed  for  most  of  the  "BOs  by 
soaring  Social  Security  taxes,  surging  prop- 
erty levies,  escalating  health  costs,  surging 
tuition  charges  and  mushrooming  auto  in- 
surance rates.  Pickpocketing  these  people 
Instead  of  millionaires  is  a  travesty. 

A  cynical  analyst  or  a  liberal  congressman 
could  suggest  that  Middle  America  and 
Upper-Middle  America  are  being  targeted  so 
the  top  1%  of  Americans  can  keep  their  31% 
tax  rate.  During  the  19606,  while  the  median 
lamlly  Income  was  barely  ahead  of  Infiation. 
the  Forbes  400  richest  Americans  managed  to 
Increase  their  combined  net  worth  from  $92 
bimon  in  1982  to  $370  billion  in  1989.  One 
would  think  this  is  the  obvious  place  for 
1960b  pay-back  economics. 

This  brings  us  to  the  politics  involved  and 
the  possibility   that  Republicans  could   be 
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courting  another  major  backlash  by  blithely 
framing  "fairness"  considerations  and  then 
clipping  the  middle  and  uppermiddle  class 
while  protecting  the  genuinely  rich.  This 
was  the  opprobrium  they  faced  after  Octo- 
ber's budget  debate. 

The  conservative  assumption  in  means- 
testing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  is:  a) 
Middle  America  will  not  get  too  excited  and 
b)  lots  of  Democrats,  academicians  and  pov- 
erty groups  will  cheer  the  idea  of  curbing 
middle-class  eligibility  and  focusing  outlays 
on  the  poor.  It  could  work.  Most  middle-class 
voters  won't  pay  much  attention  to  a  few 
overhauls  in  program  eligibility,  and  some 
congressional  Democrats  are  so  low-income 
fixated  they  don't  care  much  about  the  mid- 
dle class. 

What's  more  likely,  though,  is  that  Middle 
America  and  its  political  defenders  will  cor- 
rectly identify  means-testing  as  something 
bigger— as  the  stage  two  of  a  painful  "poli- 
tics Of  unfairness"  that  began  to  squeeze  the 
average  family  during  the  1980's.  while  the 
rich  rode  a  golden  elevator.  Federal  policy 
was  critical,  because  the  "squeeze"  involved 
combining  relative  peanuts  in  federal  in- 
come-tax cuts  for  the  middle  class  with  sig- 
nificant new  burdens:  surging  and  regressive 
Social  Security  taxation,  the  extraordinary 
federal  income-tax  "bubbles"  (through  which 
the  upper-middle  class  still  pays  a  higher 
marginal  tax  rate  than  millionaires),  rising 
excise  taxes,  user  fees,  stepped-up  taxation 
of  Social  Security  benefits  and  a  shift  of  pro- 
grame  from  Washington  back  to  the  states 
that  forced  up  regressive  state  and  local 
taxes.  The  result  is  one  that  Robin  Hood's 
old  etemy,  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  would 
envy.  By  the  time  the  1980s  ended,  the  top  1% 
of  Americans  had  3  to  6  percentage  points 
more  of  total  family  income  than  when  the 
decade  started,  and  the  people  in  the  middle 
saw  their  relative  share  decline. 

Means-testing  the  middle  class  signals  an- 
other round  of  this  "soak  the  middle"  spirit. 
But  it  also  comes  at  a  time  when  the  larger 
pattern  of  "Sheriff  of  Nottingham"  econom- 
ics is  becoming  clear  enough  to  mobilize  con- 
gressional Democrats — as  they  proved  in  last 
October's  bruising  and,  from  their  point  of 
view,  successful  budget  debate.  Equally  im- 
portant, skittish  Republican  voters  see  the 
GOP  bias.  too.  Some  20%-30%  of  GOP  voters 
belleTe  their  party  favors  the  rich;  one  poll 
revealed  80%  of  Republicans  favored  the 
Democratic  surtax  on  millionaires  that  Bush 
keeps  working  to  defeat. 

Politically,  then,  the  OOP's  October  em- 
barrassment may  have  only  been  a  first  act 
if  the  White  House  charges  ahead  on  means- 
testing.  The  federal  deficit  may  finally  be 
driving  a  wedge  into  the  GOP.  forcing  the 
White  House  to  sacrifice  rank-and-file  mid- 
dle-class economic  interests  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  top  1%.  Last  year,  when 
Darman  got  Bush  to  break  his  no-new-taxes 
vow,  the  GOP  discovered  that  it  opened  a 
Pandtra's  Box  of  "fairness"  issues — and 
meane-testing  could  be  Darman's  second 
Pandora's  Box. 

Middle  America  will  doubtless  have  to 
make  some  sacrifices  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tion's debt  and  shrinking  resources.  But  fair- 
ness dictates — and  more  Democrats  under- 
stand this— that  the  middle  class  should  not 
be  sandbagged  without  considerably  larger 
sacrifices  required  of  those  at  the  top.  who 
grew  fat  during  the  1980s.  So  if  the  White 
House  does  not  opt  for  a  thinly  disguised 
"soali-the-middle"  fiscal  strategy,  an  impor- 
tant battle  will  be  joined.  Bush  may  yet 
yearn  for  the  days  when  the  media  simply 
snickered  about  his  not  even  having  a  do- 
mestic policy. 
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U.S.  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  LOSE 
TECHNOLOGICAL  EDGE 


I     HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  J.  Sperv 
cer,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Sematech  is  by  far  one  of  tfie  leading  experts 
In  America  on  high-technology  issues.  He  re- 
cently submitted  an  article  to  the  Dallas  Morrv 
ing  New3  which  points  out  ttie  increasing  inv 
portance  of  high-technology  research  and  de- 
velopnnent  on  our  military  comnunity  and,  in 
particular,  its  impact  on  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I  share  Dr.  Spencer's  interest  in  these 
issues  and  I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  they  find  it  enlightening. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Feb.  26, 

1991] 

Unitbd  Statks  Can't  Afford  to  Lose 

Technological  EIdoe 

(By  William  Spencer) 

Like  millions  of  concerned  Americans  over 
the  past  month,  1  watched  the  riveting,  yet 
terrifyini:,  television  coverage  of  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  graphic 
images  aaid  sounds  of  U.S.  Patriot  missiles 
knocking  Iraqi  Scud  misalles  out  of  the  sky. 
I  marveled  at  the  videotapes  of  Paveway  m 
laser-guifled  bombs,  dropped  from  thousands 
of  feet  \3y  speeding  planes,  entering  doors. 
skylights  and  air  shafts  to  blast  their  tar- 
gets. 

I  listened  with  near-disbelief  as  the  Penta- 
gon described  the  uncanny  accuracy  of 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  F-117A  Stealth  fighters  slipped 
through  Iraqi  air  defenses  to  destroy  strate- 
gic targets. 

The  United  SUtes  is  fighting  Its  first  high- 
tech  war.  and  the  initial  results  have  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  The  number  of 
U.S.  casualties  to  date,  given  the  extensive 
nature  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  has  been 
minimal.  The  loss  of  aircraft  is  far  less  than 
the  most  optimistic  Defense  Department  es- 
timates. 

None  of  it  would  have  been  possible  with- 
out semiconductor  chips,  those  microscopic 
bits  of  silicon  that  contain  transistors,  di- 
odes, wlMs  and  other  components  together 
which  perform  the  function  of  an  electronic 
circuit. 

Electronic  Buyers  News  reports  that  the 
Tomahawk  cruise  missile  has  1,270  electronic 
component  types  In  it,  each  of  which  in- 
cludes anywhere  f^m  a  dozen  to  thousands 
of  completer  chips.  The  F-lllA  has  8,900  elec- 
tronic component  types,  and  the  Abrams  M- 
1  tanks  have  2,500  chip  components. 

In  short.  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  the 
most  imgressive  demonstration  of  U.S.  tech- 
nological superiority  since  Neil  Armstrong 
walked  on  the  moon.  The  war  is  graphic  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  having  superior 
technology. 

But  if  the  U.S.  wants  to  maintain  that 
technoloflcal  superiority,  which  can  be  read- 
ily converted  fl-om  peacetime  use  to  a  war  ef- 
fort, we  must  continue  to  invest  in  the  semi- 
conductor infrastructure. 

Our  weapons  are  an  impressive  display  of 
America's  high-tech  genius.  But  the  weapons 
being  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  based  on 
the  technology  of  the  19708  and  '80s.  The  Pa- 
triot, for  example,  includes  chips  from  one 
U.S.  company  that  quit  making  that  particu- 
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lar  desi^  In  1965.  The  real  success  of  these 
weapons  is  not  In  the  chips  themselves,  but 
In  combining  applications  for  the  unique 
functions  they  must  perform. 

In  fact,  it  is  sobering  to  realize  that  many 
of  the  components  used  in  these  weapons  are 
less  sophisticated  than  those  found  in  the 
latest  CD  players,  portable  VCRs  and  video 
cameras. 

It's  no  accident  that  the  country  that 
dominates  the  consumer  electronics  market, 
Japan,  also  dominates  the  critical  tech- 
nologies of  the  future. 

Following  World  War  II,  military  tech- 
nology drove  commercial  technology  in  this 
country.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  In 
fact,  it's  the  opposite.  In  the  future,  our 
leadership  in  military  technology  will  be  di- 
rectly proportional  to  our  leadership  in  com- 
mercial technology. 

The  possibility  that  Japan  could  reduce  or 
shut  off  its  supply  of  electronic  components 
is  cause  for  concern  among  some  U.S.  offi- 
cials. Furthermore,  the  Japanese  lead  the 
U.S.  in  many  other  high-tech  ingredients 
that  would  be  used  for  future  weapons  tech- 
nologies. 

Our  national  security  depends  on  using  our 
tremendous  capability  in  technology  to  be 
the  world  leader  in  industries  such  as  com- 
puters. 

Although  our  relationship  with  Japan  is 
historically  ftiendly,  is  it  in  our  best  inter- 
est to  have  to  rely  on  a  foreign  competitor 
for  the  technology  needed  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Patriots,  Tomahawks  and  F- 
117As?  I  don't  think  so,  and  neither  did  the 
Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force,  which  re- 
ported in  1987  that  "U.S.  defense  will  soon 
depend  on  foreign  sources  for  state-of-the-art 
technology  in  semiconductors.  The  task 
force  views  this  as  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion." 

That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  government  continue  to  invest  in 
high-technology  research  and  development.  I 
hope  that  In  the  inevitable  debate  over  how 
to  pay  for  Operation  Desert  Storm,  our  lead- 
ers don't  lose  sight  of  why  we  have  been  so 
successful. 

President  Bush  has  spoken  eloquently 
about  our  need  to  be  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
preserve  the  "new  world  order."  He's  right. 
We  do  have  a  unique  and  historic  oppor- 
tunity that  must  be  protected. 

I  am  confident  that  our  leaders  will  con- 
tinue to  fund  research  and  development  at 
the  highest  levels  possible.  After  all,  our  in- 
vestment in  America's  high-technology  in- 
frastructure is  really  an  Investment  in  our 
security  and  in  the  security  of  the  Free 
World. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
BROWN  SCHOOL  IN  TURLOCK,  CA 


HON.  GARY  CONDIT 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district 
there  is  a  school  that  has  taken  part  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  experiments,  one  that 
txoadens  the  mind  and  shows  our  young  peo- 
ple new  and  exciting  possit)iltties  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Brown  School  in  Turkxk,  CA,  took  part  in  a 
project  where  they  tried  to  raise  tomatoes  from 
seeds  that  had  been  exposed  to  ksng  duration 
space  voyage  in  the  L-DEF.  I  am  pleased  to 
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report  that  tfiis  experiment  has  been  an  over- 
whelming success,  resulting  in  a  bounty  of  to- 
matoes that  the  students,  akx\g  with  officials 
from  NASA  were  on  hand  to  enjoy. 

It  is  projects  like  this  that  help  to  stimulate 
the  imaginatkm  of  our  chikJren,  while  showing 
them  that  their  personal  partKipatkxi  can  reap 
rewards  that  they  can  enjoy  and  tfiat  they  can 
share  with  others  in  their  community.  We 
woukj  do  well  to  learn  from  these  chikiren  and 
their  project  as  we  deal  with  our  day-to-day  is- 
sues here  in  Congress.  We  have  within  our 
grasp  the  power  to  cfiange  ourselves  and  our 
community,  to  expand  our  horizons  and  to 
open  the  door  to  the  unthinkable  and  the  un- 
known. I  commend  these  students  for  their 
dednatnn  to  this  project  and  congratulate 
them  for  their  care  and  diligence  that  reaped 
such  rewards. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MINORITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  WEEK 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  designate  March  4, 
through  March  8.  1991,  as  "Minority  Financial 
Institutions  Week."  This  resolution  simply 
seeks  to  commemorate  the  rich  history  and 
the  significant  contributions  made  t)y  minority 
and  women-owned  and  operated  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States. 

Minority  owned  financial  institutions  in  this 
country  date  back  to  1881,  when  the  Capital 
Savings  Bank  of  Washington,  DC  and  the 
Savings  Bank  of  the  Grand  Fountain  United 
Order  of  True  Reformers,  of  Rchmond,  VA, 
were  chartered.  From  1881  until  1962  when 
Cathy  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  an  Asian  Amer- 
ican  t>ank,  was  established,  banks  owned  t>y 
African  Americans  where  the  only  minority 
owned  financial  institutions  of  record  in  the 
United  States.  Another  little  known  fact  whk:h 
has  sometK>w  eluded  commonly  availat}le  his- 
torical accounts  is  that  the  very  first  female 
bank  presklent  in  the  United  States  was 
Maggie  Lena  Walker,  an  African  American. 
Mrs.  Walker  served  as  presklent  and  chaimian 
of  the  board  of  the  Saint  Luke  Penny  Savings 
Bank  of  Rchmond,  VA,  from  1903  until  tier 
death  in  1934.  The  first  Hispanc-owned  bank 
was  founded  in  1969,  Centinel  Bank  of  Taos, 
NM.  Native  Americans  established  their  first 
bank,  Lumbee  Bank,  of  Pembroke,  NC  in 
1917.  Women-owned  banks  entered  the  finarv 
cial  servces  industry  with  the  formatkKi  of  the 
First  Women's  Bank  of  New  Yori<,  in  1975. 

These  eariy  institutions  were  organized  to 
meet  the  financial  servk:e  needs  in  mirKMity 
communities  that  major  banks  neglected.  Their 
mission  then  was  much  the  same  as  it  is 
today  for  many  of  these  institutions,  to  help  in- 
fluence the  social  and  econorrec  devetopment 
of  the  communities  they  serve.  The  pen/asive 
influence  of  this  eariy  missk>n  has  resulted  in 
the  creatkm  of  unk)ue  radhe  m  the  community. 
Minority-owned  financial  institutx)ns  still  today 
often  target  small,  startup  businesses,  norv- 
profH  organizatKins  including  k>cal  colleges, 
churches,  and  mirwrlty  professk>nals. 
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The  critk»l  need  for  financial  institutions  in 
many  under  sen«d.  neglected  cammuniliet 
was  first  acknowledged  i^  Congress  in  1975 
when  it  enacted  the  Home  IMoilgage  Disclo- 
sure Act  [HMDAj.  This  was  the  first  Of  two  leg- 
islative initiatives  designed  to  encourage  finan- 
cial institutxms  to  help  meet  the  crwfit  needs 
of  their  communities.  In  1977,  the  second  of 
ttiese  initiatives,  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  [CRA],  was  subjected  to  spirited  debate  in 
both  Chanrt>ers  but  ultimately  enacted. 

As  gleaned  from  the  legislative  history,  Con- 
gress viewed  CRA  as  a  vehicle  for  encourag- 
ing inner  city  revitaiizatkMi  by  private  invest- 
ment. But  equally  dear  was  the  fact  that  Corv 
grass  wanted  to  eliminate  tong  standing  prao- 
tk^es  by  some  financial  institutnns  of  redlining. 
The  evklence  gathered  during  hearings  on 
redlining  demonstrates  a  real  connectnn  be- 
tween the  decline  in  financial  services  in  the 
inner-city  arxj  urt>an  deterioratkxi. 

In  recognltkHi  of  the  special  role  and  corv 
tributions  of  minority  amd  women-owned  finarv 
cial  imtitutions  in  their  inner-dty  communities, 
and  partcularty  in  the  devetopment  of  minority 
txjsiness  enterprise,  Presklent  Rfctiard  M. 
Nixon,  in  1970,  issued  an  Executive  order 
from  whKh  the  Minority  Bank  Deposit  Program 
[MBDP]  was  established.  The  MBDP,  now 
codified  in  Pubic  Law  101-73,  requires  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  include  minority-owned 
banks,  women-owned  banks,  and  tow-tnoome 
credit  unk>ns,  in  the  pool  of  financial 
intermediaries  that  provkle  banking  services  to 
Federal  agencies. 

The  decade  of  the  1980's  saw  rapid 
changes  in  the  structure,  marketing  practnea 
and  regulatkjn  of  the  financial  sen/ices  indus- 
try. These  changes  coupled  with  technological 
advances  have  created  a  highly  oompetilive 
and  sophistcated  market  for  financial  services. 
Some  argue  that  this  competitran  has  also  in- 
tensified the  pressure  on  financial 
intermediaries  to  increase  profit  nriargins  wtich 
offers  incentive  for  many  institutions  to  ctose 
their  less  profitable  operatnns  in  k>w-4ncome 
neighborhoods,  often  comprised  primarily  of 
ethnk:  minority  groups.  WNIe  increased  com- 
petition often  stimulates  financial  innovation, 
the  ultimate  result  in  minority  neighbortxxxls  is 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  k>w-  and  mod- 
erate-income Amerwans  are  being  deprived  of 
access  to  t>ask;  financial  services. 

Technok)gy  advances,  changing  demo- 
graphc  patterns  and  increased  competition 
notwithstandirig,  minority  and  women-owned 
financial  institutnns  have  maintained  their 
commitment  to  providnig  availat)le  and  afford- 
atile  financial  servwes  to  tfieir  communities 
whch  have  been  and  confinue  to  be  abarv 
doned  by  majority-owned  institutkms. 

Given  Vne  documented  contributkins  of 
these  minority-owned  banks,  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  we  in  ttie  Congress,  and  ttie  ad- 
ministrative agencies  ttiat  we  oversee,  cortirv 
ually  fail  to  recognize  ttie  corYiedion  between 
their  growth  and  devek)pment  and  that  of  ttw 
communities  ttiey  serve.  Just  last  Noventwr. 
a  minority-owned  bank  in  Hartem,  Freedom 
Natkmal  Bank,  was  not  only  aUowed  to  fail, 
txjt  its  uninsured  depositors,  irKhxfng  a  nunv 
ber  of  nonprofit  groups,  community  orgarvza- 
tkxis,  churches  and  charities  were  b^  tosers. 
This  is  in  starit  contrast  to  uninsured  deposi- 
tors of  larger  t>anks  with  deposits  in  off  shore 
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acoounto.  It  is  cfflicult  to  argue  that  no  regu- 
lalory  action  was  indeed  necessary  In  the 
case  of  Freedom.  But  when  any  financial  insti- 
tution fitts  a  vital  social  need,  arxj  it  Is  irref- 
utable that  this  community  depended  on  this 
bank  and  had  no  access  to  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, other  more  creative  resolution  mettv 
ods  should  have  t)een  explored.  At  the  very 
least  ttie  depositors,  most  clearly  from  within 
ttie  community,  should  have  tieen  better  pro- 
tected. 

I  am  not  raising  this  example  to  place  blame 
upon  a  Federal  supervisory  agency  which 
deafly  (aces  many  difficult  decisions,  but  I  am 
suggesting  ttiat  we  all  need  to  recognize  the 
unique  role  that  mirx>rity  owned  finarx:ial  insti- 
tutions have  assumed  in  ttieir  communities.  By 
proyidng  employment  opportunities,  business 
capital  for  mirxHity  entrepreneurs  and  urt}an 
development,  ttwy  certainly  deserve  no  less 
than  our  acknowledgment.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  4,  through  March  8,  1991.  as 
"Minority  Financial  Institutions  Week."  Again, 
ttiis  resolutkm  seeks  to  acknowledge  the  for- 
titude and  commitment  of  minority  financial  in- 
stitutkxn  in  providing  ecorwmic  stattility  to  un- 
derserved  communities,  and  further  com- 
menrxxates  ttieir  unprecedented  accomplish- 
ments. 


PEACE  IN  THE  GULF 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  over- 
joyed tttat  peace  has  come  at  last.  The  U.S.- 
led  coalition  vk^tory.  In  terms  of  speed  arxj  low 
kiss  of  casualties,  surpassed  my  most  grand 
expectatmns.  The  much  feared  ground  war 
turned  out  to  tw  an  overwtieiming  rout.  The 
performance  of  our  fighting  men  and  women 
has  been  nottiing  less  than  magnificent.  I  also 
applaud  our  PreskJent,  wtwse  leadership 
ttvoughout  ttws  ordeal  has  been  a  shining  light 
to  ttw  American  people  and  the  workj  commu- 
nity. He  preserved  a  coalitk>n  that  no  one 
thought  ooukJ  be  sustained.  He  remained 
steadfast  on  the  path  set  forth  in  the  U.N.  res- 
ohjltons.  He  kept  ttiis  war  limited,  despite  the 
eflorts  of  Saddam  Hussein  to  expand  it.  And 
he  gave  the  U.S.  Anned  Forces  the- latitude 
needed  to  win  ttiis  war  at  ttie  kwvest  possible 
cost  to  Amerk:an  life. 

Saddam  Hussein  started  this  war.  Now,  he 
has  kst  it  in  convincing  fashk>n.  From  the  per- 
formance of  his  army,  it  is  clear  ttiat  the  Iraqi 
people  were  not  behind  him.  Unfortunately. 
mariy  paM  with  their  lives  for  his  folly. 

I  am  deeply  sony  that  it  took  the  lives  of  79 
U.S.  sokiers  for  him  to  unconditionally  accept 
the  tanns  of  ttie  U.N.  resolutkxis.  Nothing  can 
replace  those  young  lives,  but  those  men  and 
women  dwd  knowing  their  cause  was  just.  We 
wil  mourn  for  them,  as  we  are  at  ttie  same 
Ikne  thankful  ou  casualties  were  so  few. 

The  American  people  showed  great  resolve 
throughout  ttiis  conflnt,  defying  ttie  naysayers 
and  those  who  think  peace  can  be  had  without 
sacriDcs.  Ttie  pubKc's  faith  in  our  soMiers  and 
our  cause  was  ttie  real  reason  why  this  war 
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was  won  so  handily.  We  have  reaffirmed  that 
this  Nation  cannot  stiy  away  from  struggling 
against  those  who  wouki  vrolate  our  principles 
and  interests  and  reject  the  standards  of  inter- 
national behavk}r.  I  believe  we  have  put  the 
fears  of  Vietnam  behind  us. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  task  of  peace.  It  will  not 
be  easy.  Saddam  Hussein  must  be  held  per- 
sonally accountat)le  for  his  atrocities  against 
the  ration  and  people  of  Kuwait.  Those  re- 
sponBit»le  for  war  crimes  must  be  hekj  individ- 
ually accountable.  We  must  ensure  that  the  fi- 
nancial costs  of  this  war  are  not  carried  by  the 
American  taxpayer  alone.  And  finally,  we  must 
seek  a  true  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  This  will  require  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  nations  in  the  region.  It  must  not  re- 
quire a  permanent  Amerkan  troop  presence. 
Let  us  get  our  sokjiers  home. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FAMILY 
PLANNING  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr,  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  re- 
introduce legislation  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  International  Family  Plan- 
ning Protection  Act.  This  legislation,  designed 
to  reverse  the  Mexico  City  policy,  will  ensure 
that  women  throughout  the  worid  are  able  to 
receive  complete  and  accurate  family  planning 
information. 

Since  its  inception  in  1985,  the  Mexico  City 
policy  has  proven  to  be  an  abject  failure  in 
achieving  its  only  goal:  reducing  the  numt)er  of 
aborlons  performed  woridwide.  This  polKy, 
which  prohibits  U.S.  population  assistance 
from  Ijeing  channeled  through  any  nongovern- 
mental organizations  that  provkte  counseling 
atxjut  alX)rtion  as  one  of  their  services,  only 
limits  ttie  availability  of  quality  family  planning 
services.  Curiously,  the  Mexrco  City  policy 
does  not  apply  to  foreign  governments  or  gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

Under  the  Mexico  City  policy,  countries 
whk:h  have  legalized  abortion,  and  counsel 
women  about  abortion  through  their  govern- 
mental organizations,  may  receive  U.S.  aid. 
These  governmental  entities  must  simply 
agree  to  keep  the  U.S.  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  and  promise  not  to  use  any  of 
the  US.  funds  to  actually  perform  abortions. 
Nongovernmental  organizations  can  not  re- 
ceive funding  even  if  they  use  the  separate 
accounting  procedures,  and  even  if  they  do 
not  peform  atxjrtions.  This  dout)le  staridard 
sencte  out  a  mixed  message  to  other  nations, 
and  Ijrther  confuses  the  entire  family  planning 
issua 

The  International  Family  Planning  Protection 
Act  eliminates  this  doutile  standard  by  man- 
dating that  rK>ngovemmental  organizations  are 
funded  based  upon  ttie  same  guidelines  as 
foreign  governments  or  governmental  organi- 
zatkMis.  The  International  Family  Planning 
Protection  Act  will  not  allow  U.S.  akj  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  atx>rtions.  This  legislation  will 
succeed  wfiere  the  Mexkx)  City  policy  has 
failed,  in  ensuring  ttiat  all  women  have  access 
to  adequate  family  planning  services. 
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The  country  of  Romania  provkjes  a  perfect 
case  study,  vivkjiy  deputing  how  ttie  Mexico 
City  polk}y  has  failed.  Sligtitiy  over  1  year  ago, 
Romanians  overthrew  ttieir  tyranncal  dk;tator, 
Nkx>lae  Ceausescu.  In  his  effort  to  increase 
the  poptlatkxi  of  Romania  to  over  30  milfion 
by  the  turn  of  ttie  century,  Ceausescu  out- 
lawed abortk>n  and  all  forms  of  contraceptkni 
for  women  who  had  not  home  at  least  five 
chikjren.  The  Securitate,  Ceausescu's  secret 
polKe,  routinely  inspected  women  in  hospitals 
and  sent  doctors  into  ttie  workplace,  searctiing 
for  signs  of  contraceptive  use  or  attempts  to 
induce  abortKin  or  miscarriage. 

After  the  December  1989  revolution,  ttie 
provisioriBl  government  in  Romania  imme- 
diately Iqgaiized  atwrtion  and  family  planning. 
While  this  served  to  reduce  the  nation's  astro- 
nomical maternal  mortality  rate — 85.3  percent 
of  whKh  were  the  result  of  illegal  abortions — 
it  also  illgminated  the  notat)le  atisence  of  ade- 
quate family  planning  sen/ices  and  resources. 
It  became  clear  that  without  family  planning 
servk:es,  abortion  would  be  the  sole  birth  con- 
trol option  availatile  to  Romanian  women. 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  need  in  Roma- 
nia, the  House  of  Representatives  voted  on 
June  27,  1990  to  earmark  $1.5  million  in  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  family  planning  in 
Romania.  Because  of  the  restrk^tions  imposed 
by  the  Mfexkx)  City  poltey,  none  of  these  funds 
coukl  be  directed  to  the  two  international  orga- 
nizations already  operational  in  Romania,  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
[IPPF]  and  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation Actvities  [UNFPA]. 

The  earmarked  funds  were  instead  ctiarv 
neled  through  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID],  an  agency 
that  has  no  chok:e  but  to  abkJe  by  the  restric- 
tive Mexico  City  polk:y.  Although  AID  recently 
announced  that  ttiey  intend  to  name  the  Cen- 
ter for  Development  and  Population  Activities 
[CEDPA]  as  the  primary  contractor  for  ttie 
grant,  to  date  none  of  the  $1.5  million  has 
been  spent  in  Romania.  AID  has  wasted  pre- 
cious time  through  its  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  Mexico  City  policy.  The  past  6  months 
have  been  spent  assessing  the  situatkin  in 
Romania  and  attempting  to  find  contractors 
and  create  programs  that  will  comply  with  the 
Mexkx)  city  policy,  rather  than  providing  the 
needed  emergency  relief. 

While  the  U.S.  funds  have  been  entangled 
in  the  txjreaucratk:  web  ttiat  the  Mexico  City 
polKy  has  created,  women  in  Romania  have 
suffered.  They  have  been  forced  to  rely  on 
atx>rtk>n  since  family  planning  resources  and 
servk^es  are  not  readily  availat>le.  In  a  country 
with  a  population  of  23  million,  over  1  millkin 
atxirtions  tiave  been  performed  in  the  past 
year  ak>rie.  The  number  of  abortk>ns  neariy  tri- 
ples the  live  birth  rate  of  375,000  for  1989.  In 
light  of  these  facts,  can  we  honestly  say  that 
the  Mexico  City  polk:y  has  helped  to  k)wer  ttie 
number  of  abortk>ns  and  increase  the  quality 
of  family  planning  in  Romania?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  call  themselves 
pro-choKe  and  pro-life  alike  can  surely  agree 
ttiat  reducing  the  numbier  of  abortions  per- 
formed woridwkje  is  an  important  and  achiev- 
abie  goal  The  most  effective  way  to  decrease 
the  atxirtion  rate  Is  to  decrease  ttie  number  of 
unwanted  pregnancies.  Clearly,  this  can  only 
be  done  by  increasing  awareness  atx)ut  corv 
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traceptives  and  their  use,  and  increasing  the 
availability  of  contraceptive  resources.  The 
Mexico  City  policy  serves  no  purpose  other 
than  to  frustrate  these  family  planning  efforts. 
The  reversal  of  the  Mexico  City  policy  is  not 
about  promoting  atx>rtion.  Anyone  who  says  it 
is,  is  simply  trying  to  cloud  the  issues.  U.S. 
foreign  aid  dollars  have  never  been  allowed  to 
directly  pay  for  abortions,  and  my  legislation 
will  not  change  this  fact.  The  reversal  of  the 
Mexico  City  policy  is  alxHJt  effective  and  com- 
passionate family  planning.  It  is  about  malcing 
sure  that  women  worldwide  have  access  to 
the  Information,  services,  and  resources  that 
will  allow  them  to  prevent  unwanted  preg- 
nancies. It  is  atx>ut  ensuring  that  tragic  situa- 
tions like  the  current  one  in  Romania — where 
women  are  forced  to  rely  on  atXHtion  because 
no  other  resources  are  avaiiat^le — do  not  t)e- 
come  commonplace  as  the  result  of  our  mis- 
guided policy. 
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HONORING  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 


LET'S  PROTECT  EMPLOYEES 
FROM  ELECTRONIC  MONITORING 
m  THE  WORKPLACE 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  protect  employees  by 
providing  them  a  right  to  know  when  they  are 
being  monitored  or  recorded  electronically 
while  performing  their  jobs.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
bill  that  had  more  than  115  cosponsors  in  the 
101st  Congress— H.R.  2168— and  today  I  am 
being  joined  by  a  broad,  bipartisan  group  of 
34  original  cosponsors  in  introducing  this  bill. 

At  a  minimum,  workers  have  a  right  to  krww 
when  their  actions  are  being  recorded.  This 
bill  woukj  require  employers  to  give  their  wort(- 
ers  prior  notice  of  the  types  of  electronic  morv 
itoring  that  will  be  used  and  how  they  will  be 
used.  When  monitoring  is  actually  taking 
place,  emptoyers  would  have  to  provide  their 
wortters  with  a  signal  light,  tteeping  tone, 
verbal  notification,  or  other  notice  to  indicate 
that  monitoring  is  occuning. 

The  bill  also  irx;ludes  provisions  to:  require 
ttiat  all  monitoring  is  relevant  to  the  employ- 
ee's wortc  performance;  guarantee  an  em- 
ployee access  to  data  collected  atx>ut  his  or 
her  work;  and  limit  disctosure  and  use  of  the 
data  by  the  employer.  This  bill  wouW  bar  em- 
ployers from  collecting  data  about  their  em- 
ployees' exercise  of  first  amerxJment  rights, 
such  as  contacts  with  union  representatives. 
Employers  violating  any  of  the  tHll's  protec- 
tions would  be  subject  to  civil  penalties  of  up 
to  $10,000. 

Increasingly,  officeworkers  and  other  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  sophisticated  forms  of 
electronic  monitoring:  Telephone  systems  ca- 
pat)le  of  k)gging  the  time  and  duratk>n  of  every 
call,  or  that  allow  supervisors  to  listen  in  on 
the  conversations  of  employees  and  cus- 
tomers; video  cameras  secretly  placed  in  em- 
ployee kx:ker  rooms;  computers  that  count  the 
number  of  keystrokes  per  minute,  the  number 
of  enors  arxl  corrections  per  hour,  and  even 
the  length  of  restroom  breaks. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  appears  to  be  nearing  the 
end  of  military  conflict,  there  are  many  hard 
working,  brave  men  and  women  who  deserve 
recognition  and  praise. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  single  out  one  group, 
wtK),  coincklentally  were  \he  only  members  of 
the  American  Military  Estat>lishment  rx>t  recog- 
nized by  Preskjent  Bush  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address:  The  merchant  marine. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  home  of  \he  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  NY 
located  in  my  district.  Though  not  as  high  a 
profile  as  the  rest  of  the  servnes,  it  nonethe- 
less has  played,  throughout  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  a  critnal  role  in  the  allies'  effort 
to  restore  stability  and  peace  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  15  millkw  tons  of 
cargo,  oil,  and  supplies  were  delivered  to  the 
troops,  95  percent  of  it  transported  by  ship. 
There  is  a  ship  every  100  miles  in  the  12,000- 
mile  sea  route.  The  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy has  supplied  midshipmen  wtio  are  sec- 
ond and  third  year  students  to  serve  in  the 
gulf  as  part  of  tfieir  mandatory  at-sea  training. 
These  young  men  and  women  are  serving 
with  valor  to  supply  the  allied  effort;  virtually 
every  U.S.  ship  in  the  gulf  has  employed  the 
sen/k%s  of  these  fine  academy  students.  In 
additran,  the  Merchant  Marine  Acdemy  has  re- 
cruited a  numtjer  of  alumni  from  the  classes  of 
1955-1985  to  re-enlist  in  service  to  the  cour>- 
try  during  this  war  effort. 

The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  is  a 
Federal  institution  serving  ttie  merchant  ma- 
rine; the  only  currkiulum  of  its  kind  to  include 
two  tours  of  sea  duty.  Before  they  graduate, 
cadets  work  either  on  deck  or  in  ttie  engine 
room,  and  also  must  complete  academk:  as- 
signments. After  graduation,  they  are  obligated 
to  5  years  of  servce  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  maritime  industry  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  U.S.  economy.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  Academy  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  civilian  effort  t>acking  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
Without  their  many  talents,  and  the  hard  wori< 
of  the  mklshipmen  from  the  Academy,  the 
Navy's  Military  Sealift  Command  would  not 
have  t>een  able  to  fully  activate  the  necessary 
Ready  Reserve  Fleet  to  supply  the  troops 
fighting  the  war. 

Because  of  the  manpower  supplied  by  the 
cadets,  and  the  willingness  of  talented  alumni 
to  leave  their  positions  on  shore  to  support  the 
war  effort,  the  critk:al  process  of  shipping  sup- 
plies to  the  gulf  went  snrxxjthly  arxj  on  target. 
Yet  this  is  nothing  new.  Since  Worid  War  II,  in 
Korea  and  in  Vietnam,  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy mklshipmen  have  eageriy  completed  their 
shipboard  training  during  wartme  in  support  of 
United  States  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  at  this  time  tfiat  we 
recognize  the  unique  arxj  important  contritxi- 
tion  of  tiye  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  the 
young  men  and  women  serving  as  cadets, 
and  ttie  alumni,  especially  those  wtio  are  play- 
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ing  an  active  role  in  the  aied  sfiort  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Each  of  them  is  ttie  peraonMcaHon 
of  the  Academy  motto,  "Acta  Non  Veita." 
"Deeds  Not  Words."  It  Is  my  sincare  pleasure 
to  salute  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
and  the  Superintendent.  Rear  Adm.  Paul 
Krinsky,  for  aN  their  wortc,  dedeatkxi.  and  pa- 
triotism, now  and  since  the  first  year  of  their 
founding  almost  half  a  century  ago. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  STATE 
SENATOR  JIM  V.7.7,V.l  .1 . 


HON.  TIM  VALENHNE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23, 1991 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pro- 
found sadness  that  I  rise  to  acknowledge  the 
death  last  month  of  one  of  ttie  most  distin- 
guished members  of  my  State's  senate,  Serv 
ator  Jim  Ezzell  of  Rocky  Mount 

Jim  Ezzell  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
indivkjuals  ever  in  publk:  Jife  in  North  Carolina. 
Disabled  from  birth,  he  faced  obstacles  that 
most  of  us  never  encounter  or  even  under- 
stand. His  parents  fought  hard  to  ensure  ttiat 
he  had  an  opportunity  for  an  education  despite 
being  denied  entrance  to  ttie  kx»l  public 
schools  on  two  different  oocastors.  Ttvougtv 
out  his  life,  his  mobility  was  severely  limited, 
and  he  used  a  motorized  cart  or  crutches  to 
move  around. 

Yet  Jim  Ezzell  completed  a  top  quality  edu- 
catkxi  at  Wake  Forest  Universrty  and  Wake 
Forest  Law  School,  became  an  outstarKfng  at- 
torney, and  served  in  tx>th  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  as  well 
as  a  district  court  judge. 

These  are  impressive  achievements  for  any- 
one, but  Jim  Ezzell's  atiility  and  contributions 
to  his  community  arxl  State  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  merely  reading  his  resume.  He  made 
a  positive  and  permanent  impact  ttiat  is  im- 
possit}le  to  measure. 

Jim  Ezzell  was  the  conscience  of  ttie  legis- 
lature. His  consuming  interest  was  in  how  indi- 
vklual  citizens  and  families  are  affected  by 
govemment.  His  concern  was  for  those  wtio 
need  help:  Pregnant  women  and  babies  wittv 
out  access  to  medical  care;  chiUren  with  inad- 
equate nutritton;  people  with  physical  or  oltier 
disabilities;  citizens  in  need  of  job  training  or 
educatkxi.  He  t>attled  to  give  every  person  a 
chance  to  succeed. 

Jim  Ezzell  was  also  an  inspiratnn  to  every- 
one who  came  into  contract  with  him.  His  ad- 
vce  to  people  was:  "Be  a  dreamer,  be  a  wortt- 
er,  be  a  believer." 

Pertiaps  ottiers  tiave  often  given  similar  ad- 
vk^.  But  Jim  Ezzell  was  living  proof  ttiat  it 
woriced.  Every  day  he  demonstrated  ttiat  peo- 
ple coukl  achieve  ttieir  dreams,  couM  over- 
come otjstacles,  and  coukl  succeed  if  they 
dedk:ated  themselves  to  reaching  their  full  po- 
tential. 

Jim  Ezzell  had  a  physical  disat)ility,  but  that 
was  not  what  his  friends,  colleagues,  and  con- 
stituents notKed  when  ttiey  were  with  him.  His 
intelligence,  his  compassnn,  his  wit  and  his 
genuine  friendliness  defined  him  much  more 
ttian  his  crutcties. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  Jim  Ezzell's  friend. 
We  represented  ttie  same  people  in  our  re- 
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spective'  elective  offices,  and  I  tcnow  the 
wannth  and  respect  that  his  constituents  felt 
for  him.  Those  sentiments  were  welkJeserved. 
Jim  Ezzelt  put  the  interests  of  the  people  he 
represented  above  all  else.  He  earned  his 
electoral  successes  through  dedication  and 
perserverance. 

Jim's  wife,  Patsy,  is  also  a  dear  friend,  and 
she  and  their  three  sons  can  be  extremely 
proud  of  every  aspect  of  Jim's  life.  He  has  left 
a  legacy  of  concern  for  individuals  that  will  in- 
spire North  Carolina  public  officials  for  many 
years. 

Late  in  his  life,  Jim  Ezzell  spoke  of  his  early 
years  when  he,  a  Baptist  In  the  North  Carolina 
of  ttie  1940's,  attended  a  Catholic  school  be- 
cause he  had  tieen  denied  a  public  education. 
He  recalled  that  the  Catholic  nuns  had  im- 
parted an  Important  lesson: 

They  taught  me  that  I  was  worth  some- 
thing, that  God  loves  me  like  he  loves  all 
human  beings.  My  boundary  was  my  imag-i- 
natlon  and  determination. 

Jim  Ezzell  not  only  learned  and  lived  by  that 
lesson;  he  taught  it  to  others.  We  are  all  worth 
more  t)ecause  of  his  example  and  contribu- 
tions, and  we  stwuld  all  be  inspired  to  use  our 
imagination  and  abilities.  All  North  Carolinians 
are  richer  because  of  Jim  Ezzell.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  his  example  will  live  on.  I 
take  great  pride  in  saluting  him. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BONDS  CREATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND 
JOBS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legisiatk>n  to  extend  for  &-years  the 
Small  Issue  Industrial  Development  Bonds 
Program. 

Congress  can  restore  some  predictat)illty  to 
this  vital  ecorxHTMC  growth  program  by  provid- 
mg  a  5-year  extensnn  of  the  tax  exeniption  for 
Industrial  Devek)pment  Bonds.  The  time  has 
conrte  to  provide  State  and  local  governments 
with  confidence  that  IDB's  will  be  maintained 
wiltiout  the  anrHjal  suspense  as  to  whether 
IDB's  will  be  extended. 

Reliable  access  to  capital  is  vital  for  small 
manufacturing  fimrw.  IDB's  alkjw  small  busi- 
nesses across  the  United  States  an  improved 
opportunity  to  exparxj  arxj  provkJe  new  \dbs 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  financing. 

State  arxj  kxal  industrial  development  agen- 
cies use  IDB  issues  to  provkje  small  manufac- 
turers with  access  to  investment  capital  at  In- 
terest rates  knver  than  that  available  through 
commercial  lenders.  For  these  small  manufac- 
turers, however,  IDB  funds  are  more  than  sim- 
ply an  irwxpensive  source  of  capital  invest- 
ment; ttiese  borxls  often  represent  ttie  only 
practical  source  of  capital  available. 

The  pieservatkxi  and  expanskm  of  the  U.S. 
manufacturing  sector  will  be  enhanced  by  con- 
tinued access  to  much  needed  IDB  capital  for 
smal  firms.  Large  corporations  often  have 
ready  access  to  finarx^ing.  either  from  equally 
large  t>enks  or  by  issuing  their  own  commer- 
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cial  bonds.  Around  the  country,  however, 
small  manufacturers  often  find  it  diffk:ult  to  find 
the  financing  they  require  if  they  are  to  grow 
and  offer  new  job  opportunities.  All  too  often, 
the  capital  requirements  of  small  manufactur- 
ers axceed  the  resources  of  small  community 
banks  txjt  are  too  limited  to  interest  large  dis- 
tant banks  or  txtnd  speculators. 

IDB's  are  among  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic growth  tools  at  the  disposal  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  [ACIR] 
and  the  Urt>an  Institute  conducted  a  survey  of 
State  bond  authorities  and  reported  in  1989 
that  State  and  local  IDB's  amounted  to  S3.2 
billion  or  21  percent  of  the  total  private  activity 
txjrxJs  issued  that  year.  Only  the  Mortgage 
Revenue  Bond  Program  represents  a  larger 
proportion  of  State  and  local  bond  activity. 

As  a  result  of  this  sizable  investment  of  IDB 
funds,  thousands  of  small  manufactuers  have 
t»een  able  to  modernize  equipment,  expand 
operations  and  txjild  new  plants.  These  small 
manufacturers  offer  one  of  the  tsest  chances 
to  create  much  needed  opportunities  for  env 
ployment. 

With  the  U.S.  economy  in  recession  and  un- 
employment rising,  these  small  firms  are  all 
the  more  important  to  the  health  of  local  conv 
muniSes.  Small  businesses  account  for  the 
bulk  of  new  jobs  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  research  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  U.S.  firms  with  fewer  than  100 
employees  generated  almost  90  percent  of  the 
roughly  1 8  million  new  jobs  between  1 977  and 
1985. 

As  Japanese  products  continue  to  pour  into 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Commu- 
nity proceeds  with  its  1992  economy  integra- 
tion program.  Congress  must  not  turn  Its  back 
on  the  needs  of  small  kxjsinesses.  By  acting 
now  to  provide  small  manufacturers  with  reli- 
able access  to  IDB  funds,  the  United  States 
can  rrxjve  more  rapkJIy  out  of  the  current  re- 
cession and  meet  foreign  competition. 

IDB's  have  become  all  the  more  central  to 
meeting  the  capital  needs  of  small  manufac- 
turers as  other  Federal  economic  growth  pro- 
granns  have  been  cut  over  the  past  decade. 
For  example,  in  1981,  Congress  appropriated 
S4  bilion  for  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBA}  guaranteed  loans  and  another  $219  mil- 
lion in  SBA  7(a)  direct  loans.  This  compares 
with  the  significantly  reduced  fiscal  year  1989 
appropriations  of  S2.4  tHIIion  in  guarantees 
and  S87  million  in  direct  loans. 

The  IDB  Program  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  reform  and  congressional  review 
over  the  past  decade.  A  general  overhaul  of 
the  program  was  achieved  under  1984  and 
1986  tax  reform  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  reforms  in  the  IDB  program, 
the  total  anxjunt  of  tax  exempt  small  issue 
bonds  has  diminished  since  the  1984  high  of 
$17.3  billion.  In  1989,  approximately  $3.2  bil- 
lion of  I  DBS  were  issued  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Yet,  the  United  States  is  getting 
increased  value  for  its  tax  expenditure  dollars 
from  this  streamlined  program. 

IDB  eligibility  has  been  restricted  to  small 
manufacturing  firms,  with  no  single  bond  issue 
exceeding  $10  million  and  a  $40  million  cap 
on  total  tax  exempt  twnds  outstanding  per 
firm.  In  addition,  IDB's  have  been  sut)jected  to 
statewide  twnd  volume  caps  of  $50  per  capita 
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or  $150  liiillion  in  small  States,  and  nmst  com- 
pete with  other  State  and  kxal  programs,  such 
as  mortgage  revenue  and  student  toan  bonds, 
for  the  limited  pool  of  funds  allowed  under  the 
cap. 

No  longer  are  retail  firms,  fast  food  res- 
taurants or  real  estate  developments  eligible 
for  IDB's.  With  limits  on  the  amount  of  IDB 
funds  available  to  any  one  firm,  this  program 
is  Ijest  suited  for  the  small  manufacturing  firms 
which  are  so  Important  to  the  nxxJem  Amer- 
ican economy.  Nearty  half  of  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturing work  force  now  works  in  fimtis  with 
fewer  than  250  workers,  a  dramatk:  shift  ft-om 
the  1970s,  when  the  average  factory  em- 
ployed 630  workers. 

I  DBS  dlow  State  and  local  communities  to 
assist  sntall  manufacturers  and  target  funds  to 
firms  that  show  the  most  promise  of  offering 
much  needed  new  jotjs.  New  Yori<  City  Indus- 
trial Development  Agency  Chairman  Leressa 
Crockett  reported  last  year  that  minorities  ac- 
counted for  61  percent  and  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income individuals  accounted  for  58  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  new  employees  hired 
by  firms  neceiving  IDB  financing  in  that  city. 

Smaller  communities  across  America  also 
benefit  from  access  to  IDBs.  During  1990,  the 
State  of  Arkansas  initiated  1 1  new  IDB  funded 
projects  worth  $1 7.9  million  whk:h  helped  that 
State  create  or  retain  over  1 ,000  joljs.  For  the 
small  cities  and  towns  of  our  country,  limited 
access  to  investment  capital  is  often  a  signifi- 
cant barrier.  By  helping  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  overcome  this  barrier,  IDBs  help 
States  like  Arkansas  create  new  jobs  and  help 
industries  expand. 

IDB  funds  often  provide  the  vital  linchpin  for 
companies  seeking  private  capital  investment. 
By  quali^ing  at  the  State  and  local  level  for 
IDB  funding,  many  companies  strengthen  their 
position  to  compete  for  scarce  private  invest- 
ment funds.  For  example,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  plovkled  $15  million  in  IDB  fijnds  for 
1 1  projeols  that  were  then  able  to  attract  an- 
other $30  million  in  leveraged  private  invest- 
ment. 

States  in  every  part  of  our  country  have 
found  that  IDBs  play  a  valuat}le  and  integral 
part  in  tfieir  industrial  growth  strategies.  Even 
States  known  for  their  ability  to  attract  large 
anrwunts  of  domestic  and  foreign  private  in- 
vestment find  that  IDBs  enatAe  them  to  help 
local  communities  and  small  manufacturers 
ttiat  are  still  not  abte  to  attract  needed  capital 
investment.  By  helping  these  small  manufac- 
turers txklge  the  gap  between  their  own  cap- 
ital resources  arxJ  the  level  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity likely  to  attract  private  capital  investment, 
IDBs  encourage  broad-based  industrial  expan- 
sion and  job  creation.  For  example,  the  State 
of  California,  with  all  of  its  private  capital  re- 
sources, Btill  found  ttiat  in  1990,  IDBs  coukj 
play  a  valuable  role  in  creating  1,633  jobs 
through  the  use  of  $58.3  million  in  IDB  fund- 
ing. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  Congress  ap- 
proved a  15-month  extensk>n,  retroactive  from 
October  1,  1990  to  December  31,  1991,  of 
State  and  k>cal  government  auttKMity  to  issue 
qualified  small  issue  Industrial  Oevek)pment 
Bonds.  In  similar  1989  legislation,  Congress 
extended  IDBs  until  September  30,  1990. 
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Yet,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  providing 
a  more  lengthy  extension  of  IDBs.  According 
to  the  ACIR  and  Urt>an  Institute  survey,  many 
respondents  reported  that  uncertainty  over 
IDB  sunsets  have  led  to  an  acceleration  in  de- 
mand for  bond  funds  In  order  to  t)eat  sunset 
dates,  when  such  demand  might  otherwise 
have  been  deferred.  With  State  bond  volunrie 
caps  In  place,  these  surges  in  demarxj  create 
prot>lems  in  allocating  funds  within  the  IDB 
Program  and  among  other  bond  issues,  such 
as  mortgage  revenue  and  student  loan  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  1990  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation estimates,  last  year's  IS-rrwnth  exten- 
sion of  IDBs  will  cost  $300  million  over  5 
years.  Yet,  the  examples  cited  above  indicate 
that  Industrial  Development  Bonds  are  provid- 
ing the  crucial  means  of  prorrxjting  ecorxjmic 
expansion  and  job  creation  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

The  reforms  of  this  program  have  strengthi- 
ened  It,  and  have  led  many  of  my  House  col- 
leagues to  actively  support  its  extension.  Last 
year,  over  170  House  Members  cosponsored 
legislation  which  would  have  extended  Indus- 
trial Development  BorxJs.  In  addition,  IDB  ex- 
tension is  actively  supported  by  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
the  U.S.  Chamljer  of  Commerce. 

At  this  time,  over  60  Members  of  the  House 
have  signed  on  as  original  cosponsors  of  my 
proposal  calling  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Industrial  Development  Bond  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  IDB  Program  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  to  ex- 
tend for  5  years  this  important  economic 
growth  program. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKER'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION STAND  ON  ISSUES  FACING 
FINANCIAL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  FKANK  RIGGS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  California's  most 
powerful  bank  lobbying  group  is  calling  for  a 
law  mandating  early  closure  of  troubled  banks, 
the  nrxjst  important  element  in  their  newly  re- 
leased position  on  the  bank  restructuring  is- 
sues under  conskjeration  by  Congress. 

The  California  Banker's  Associatnn  is 
among  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  take  a  stand 
on  key  issues  facing  thie  financial  industry  now 
ttiat  it  is  facing  enormous  losses  caused  t)y 
t>ank  arxJ  S&L  failures  in  recent  years. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  decline  in  the  Bank 
Insurarwe  Fund  whk;h  cove;s  losses  at  failed 
banks,  the  association  is  calllr)g  for  regulators 
to  stop  alknving  banks  to  njn  up  large  k>sses 
before  seizing  them,  a  controversial  position 
likely  to  cause  cries  of  outrage  from  struggling 
banks. 

The  CBA  report  recommends  that  "banks 
reaching  the  trigger  for  insolvency— perhaps  a 
2  percent  capital  level— woukj  either  be  forced 
to  merge  or  be  ctosed  down,  while  their  assets 
are  still  marketable.  This  new  imposed  dis- 
cipline will  ensure  minimal  costs  to  ttie  BIF." 
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E.D.  "Gus"  Bonta  of  Santa  Rosa,  former 
presklent  and  executive  director  and  now  a 
consultant  of  the  California  Banker's  Associa- 
tion, sakj,  'There  are  too  many  politk:al  deci- 
sions that  come  into  play.  Why  shoukj  we  refh 
nance  BIF  just  to  keep  alive  a  bad  tank  that 
will  be  a  competitor  and  force  up  interest 
rates?  We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  money 
should  not  go  for  fortiearance — keeping  open 
an  insolvent  bank." 

Typically,  a  bank  nearing  insolvency  will  pay 
high  interest  rates  to  attract  badly  needed  de- 
posits, thus  siphoning  deposits  away  from 
stronger  institutk)ns. 

Bonta  was  preskjent  of  the  California  Bank- 
er's Association  in  1982  arvj  executive  director 
from  1983  to  1989.  He  was  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Sonoma  County  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Westamerica  in  1983. 

The  Bush  administation  earlier  this  month 
presented  its  plan  for  restructuring  the  banking 
industry,  but  Bonta  sakl  it  failed  to  address  the 
nrx)st  important  issue,  recapitalization  of  the 
Bank  Insurarwe  Fund. 

"They  didn't  talk  about  how  to  raise  the 
rrwney,  and  ttiat's  the  one  thing  FIRREA— the 
S&L  bailout  bill — said  they  should  do,"  Bonta 
said. 

The  association  says  it  wants  any  proposed 
recapitalization  of  the  dwirxJIing  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  to  be  accompanied  by  a  restructur- 
ing of  deposit  insurance,  regulators,  and  bark 
powers. 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  speaking  for  him- 
self and  not  for  memt)ers  of  the  CBA,  Bonta 
said,  "I  also  feel  ifs  very  necessary  to  have 
linkage  between  refinancing  BIF  and  expand- 
ing activity  for  tianks.  If  not,  you're  going  to 
soak  the  banks  with  additk>nal  expenses  to  re- 
finance BIF  but  not  give  them  a  way  to  raise 
money  to  pay  for  this." 

The  Califomia  Banker's  Association  takes 
the  position  that  a  large  one-time  assessment 
to  recapitalize  the  Bank  Insurance  Furvj  is  not 
necessary,  because  the  depth  of  the  insur- 
ance fund's  needs  are  not  yet  known. 

Instead,  the  CBA  supports  a  pay-as-you-go 
mechanism  ttiat  woukj  raise  rTK>ney  as  needed 
by  issuing  bonds  ttiat  t>anks  woukJ  repay. 

Other  issues  addressed  by  the  association 
included: 

If  any  bank  is  deemed  too  big  to  be  allowed 
to  fail,  the  expense  of  saving  the  bank  shoukJ 
be  borne  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  not  by  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund. 

Deposits  should  continue  to  be  insured  to 
5100,000. 

Deposits  that  one  bank  places  with  another 
should  r>ot  be  Insured. 

Deposits  placed  by  deposit  brokers  shouU 
rrat  be  insured.  Brokers  typically  represent 
large  investors  like  pensk>n  funds. 

Banks  that  use  depositors'  money  for  riskier 
loans  or  investments  shoukJ  have  to  pay  high- 
er insurance  premiums  to  the  Bank  Insurarx^e 
Fund. 

Banks  shouU  have  to  pay  insurarx;e  pre- 
miums to  cover  their  foreign  deposits. 

The  associatk>n  fully  supports  interstate 
banking. 

The  association  supports  txoader  powers 
for  banks. 

Regarding  these  broader  powers,  Bonta 
said,  "Regulators  need  to  understand  that 
when  expanded  powers  came  for  S&L's,  there 
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weren't  enough  examiners.  I  think  there  has  to 
be  an  agreement  that  if  banks  are  going  to  gel 
into  it  there  must  be  more  examiners  and  ex- 
aminers who  urxierstand  it" 

Bonta  recalled  that  when  the  State  banking 
department  proposed  cutting  the  number  of 
examiners  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  cost-cutting 
move,  Califomia  banks  sakJ  no. 

He  sakJ  that  though  he  believed  important 
changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  financial  irv 
dustry,  he  doubts  there  are  any  national  lead- 
ers strong  enough  to  accomplish  major  refonn. 


ALASKA  PENINSULA  WILDERNESS 
DESIGNATION  ACT  OP  1990 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  entitied  as  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  WikJemess  Designatnn  Act  of 
1990.  This  bill  provides  for  the  designatkxi  of 
approximately  2.9  millkin  acres  of  wiktomess 
in  the  Aniakchak  Natkxial  Morument  and  Pre- 
serve, the  Alaska  Peninsula  Natxxial  WikSife 
Refuge,  and  the  Becharof  Natkxial  WiUMe 
Refuge.  In  addition,  the  legislatk)n  also  author- 
izes the  acquisition  of  approximately  275,000 
acres  of  selection  rights  of  Koniag,  Inc.,  a  na- 
tive regkxial  corporation  with  interests  in  larxls 
in  these  three  conservatkxi  units.  With  this  ac- 
quisition tfiese  units  will  in  essence  be  made 
wtx>le. 

It  may  be  hard  to  t>elieve  ttiat  I  wouW  st4>- 
port,  much  less  sponsor,  a  bill  that  provides 
for  wiklemess.  My  oppositkxi  to  wiklemess 
designatkxi  has  always  been  to  tvoad  sweep- 
ing designations  advocated  by  some  over  the 
objectk>ns  of  kxal  residents  to  preclude  any 
opportunity  for  deveiopment.  That  is  not  the 
case  here.  The  proposed  designatnns  do  not 
conflKt  with  the  transportation  and  access  cor- 
ridors kjentified  by  ttie  Bristol  Bay  plan.  The 
designatkxis  have  k>cal  support  The  designa- 
tions made  by  this  legislatkyi  have  been  re- 
viewed l}y  the  administratma  They  will  not 
prevent  the  continued  use  of  these  lands  by 
the  sportsman  and  the  subsistence  hunter. 

Additxjnally,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiklemess  suit- 
atiility  determinatkxis  for  the  three  conserva- 
tkxi  system  units  on  the  northern  Alaska  Pe- 
ninsula—Alaska Peninsula  NWR,  Becharof 
NWR,  and  Aniakchak  Natnnal  Monumerrt  and 
Preserve — were  made  by  the  Natnnal  Park 
Service  and  Fish  and  WikSfe  Servk»  pursuant 
to  ttie  mandate  of  ttie  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservatkxi  Act  These  deiermirations 
recommerxled  ttiat  wiklemess  designations  be 
made  for  approximately  2.8  minkm  acres.  Of 
these  lands.  590,000  acres  are  in  ttie 
Aniakchak  Natkxial  Monument  and  Preserve, 
1,876,000  acres  in  tfie  Alaska  Peninsula 
NWR,  and  347,000  acres  in  the  Becharof 
NWR.  The  wiklemess  reviews  for  ttiese  ttvee 
units  stress  ttie  suitatxiity  of  ttiese  lands  for 
wiklemess  status  and  points  out  ttwt  ttie  dMer- 
sity  of  wiklemess  vahjes  present  in  these 
lands  makes  ttiem  truly  unique  areas  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Excluded  from  ttiese  rec- 
ommendations for  wiklemess  designatkxi, 
however,  are  those  larxls  wtnch  were  identi- 
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lied  by  the  Bristol  Bay  plan  as  access  cor- 
ridors. 

A  major  impediment  to  such  wilderness  des- 
ignations is  the  existence  of  certain  selection 
rights  of  Koniag,  Inc.  for  the  oil  and  gas  estate 
underiying  275,000  acres  under  ttie  provisions 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
Such  selection  rights  will  not  only  preclude  a 
wilderness  designation  with  respect  to  the 
lands  involved  but  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  oil  and  gas  estate  could  also 
rTKxSfy  the  wilderness  values  of  the  adjacent 
lands  as  well  as  those  lands  required  for  ac- 
cess. In  the  case  of  Aniakchak  National  Monu- 
ment and  Preserve  over  30  percent  of  the 
lands  found  suitable  for  wiklemess  are  not  eli- 
gi>le  for  wiklemess  designatwn  becabse  they 
are  directly  subject  to  Koniag's  selection 
rights.  The  development  of  such  rights  could 
also  Impact  the  wiklemess  values  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  additkjnal  acres  not  directly 
subject  to  ttie  right. 

f<s  the  result  of  urglngs  from  Alaska  envi- 
ronmentalists, Koniag  agreed  to  explore  var- 
kxjs  alternatives  for  the  excliange  with  or  re- 
linquishment to  the  United  States  of  these  se- 
lection rights.  Given  the  general  unavailability 
of  satisfactory  Federal  larxls  In  Alaska  and 
elsewtiere,  a  direct  exctiange  does  not  appear 
to  be  likely.  Likewise,  In  light  of  the  already 
strong  pressures  on  the  resources  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Consenmtion  Act  fund  and  other 
budget  pressures,  a  direct  purchase  is  also 
highly  unlikely.  Because  of  these  factors. 
Koniag  has  Indnated  a  willingness  to  accept 
certifwates  of  value  to  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  and  wtvch  coukl  k>e  used  with  respect 
to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  leases. 
Such  certifKates  woukl  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  as  payment.  In  whole  or  in  part. 
of  bonuses  or  other  cash  payments  or  depos- 
its in  competitive  lease  sales  conducted  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  and  of 
rentals  and  cash  royalties  on  leases  issued 
under  such  act  The  certifk:ates  would  be  as- 
signable, but  only  to  entities  qualified  to  bid 
and  hold  leases  under  the  act. 

The  certifKates  of  value  woukl  have  face 
value  equal  to  the  value  of  the  oil  and  gas 
rights  selected  and  designated  by  Koniag  for 
conveyarKe.  This  value  woukl  be  determined 
hy  an  independent  qualified  appraiser  utilizing 
the  methodotogy  customarily  used  by  the  Min- 
eral Management  Sennce  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  valuing  such  Interests.  The 
appraiser  woukl  be  selected  by  the  mutual 
agreement  of  Koniag  and  the  Secretary. 
Koniag  would  have  180  days  after  the  valu- 
atkxi  determtnatfon  is  made  to  relinquish  its 
selectk)n  rights.  Upon  such  relinquishment,  the 
lands  formerty  subject  to  such  rights  would 
automatically  become  wiklemess  If  they  had 
othenwise  been  found  suitable  for  wiklemess 
in  the  wHdemess  studtes  performed  by  the 
Fish  and  Wiklife  Sennce  or  National  Paric 
Service. 

The  use  of  the  OCS  certifeates  is  appro- 
priate both  because  of  ttie  similarity  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  estate  given  up  by  Koniag  and  be- 
cause it  is  revenues  from  such  OCS  sources 
which  fund  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  fund. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  value  ultimately  re- 
ceived by  Koniag  from  the  use  of  transfer  of 
the  certificates,  after  ttw  deductk)n  of  its  costs. 
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would  be  sharatjie  with  all  Alaska  Natives 
under  section  7(1)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 

The  proposed  legislation  reflects  a  conrv 
promlse  by  all  parties.  For  the  environmental 
groups,  not  all  of  the  Federal  lands  in  con- 
servation units  will  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. For  those  of  us  concerned  about  the 
need  for  access,  the  legislation  will  preserve 
intact  those  access  corridors  across  the  penin- 
sula designated  by  the  Bristol  Bay  plan.  By 
acquiring  the  only  substantial  inholding— the 
Koniag  lands— the  Part<  Sen/ice  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Servce  are  atAe  to  effectively 
manage  their  lands  without  complications 
caused  by  third  party  development.  OCS  lease 
credits  were  selected  as  the  method  of  conv 
pensBting  Koniag  for  several  reasons.  First,  it 
avoids  an  exchange  situation  which  would  fur- 
ther diminish  the  remaining  unreserved  public 
lands  in  Alaska.  By  requiring  the  credits  to  t>e 
utilized  for  OCS  leases  only,  no  impact  will  be 
felt  on  State  sharing.  Since  the  revenues  re- 
ceived by  Koniag  will  be  subject  to  being  dis- 
tributed under  section  7(i),  the  funds  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  State  to  all  ANCSA  cor- 
porations and  all  nonvillage  shareholders. 

The  majority  of  these  funds  will  flow  directly 
into  the  economy  of  the  State  and  be  used  to 
acquire  goods  and  services  from  third  parties, 
and  invest  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  cautiously  move  forward 
with  this  legislation.  If  this  legislation  becomes 
the  vehicle  for  amendments  which  are  con- 
tested, it  will  not  pass,  now  or  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 


BIPARTISAN  MAJORITY  SUPPORTS 
RTC  BURDENSHARING  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVA.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr,  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  much 
aboiA  the  RTC  funding  bill  has  tjeen  con- 
troversial, one  issue  on  which  there  was  broad 
bipartisan  support  In  the  House  Banking  Conv 
mittee,  was  on  my  burdensharing  amendment. 
A  majority  of  committee  Republicans,  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  committee  Democrats,  voted 
for  my  amendment  to  require  cost-sharing  by 
States  whose  irresponslbHe  actions  created  the 
financial  disaster  that  we,  our  children,  and 
our  grandchildren,  are  now  paying  to  clean  up. 

I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  that  in  spite  of 
the  bipartisan  support  this  amendment  had  in 
committee,  there  may  be  an  effort  to  strip  the 
amendment  from  the  bill  before  It  reaches  the 
House  floor. 

As  a  result,  I  wouW  like  to  share  with  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  the  text  of  a  letter 
that  my  tsipartisan  cosponsors  and  I  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Banking  Committee  ex- 
plaining why  cost-sharing  is  essential. 

The  American  people  are  mad  as  hell  at)out 
the  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan  cleanup.  It 
woukl  be  Irresponsible  of  us  to  pass  legislation 
providing  another  $30  for  this  cleanup  If  we  do 
not  require  those  who  created  the  prot)tem  to 
pay  at  least  a  portbn  of  the  cost  of  the  clean- 
up. 


February  28,  1991 

Mr.  Spiaaker,  States  wh»h  were  negligent  In 
examinirig  and  regulating  their  State-chartered 
savings  »nd  toans,  and  whnh  dispensed  char- 
ters and  powers  like  candy,  shoukl  not  be 
given  a  f(ee  lunch  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayer*.  They  shoukl  be  made  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  cleanup,  whk^h  Is 
what  my  txirdensharing  amendment  requires. 

I  urge  all  members  to  Insist  that  any  new 
RTC  funding  t)ill  Include  ttie  burdensharing 
amendment  whk;h  was  approved  by  a  biparti- 
san majority  of  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  DC, 
February  22.  1991. 

Dear  Colleague:  When  the  House  Banking 
Committee  meets  on  Tuesday,  February 
26th,  to  consider  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  we  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  greater  equity  in  apportion- 
ing the  oost  of  this  catastrophe.  Our  amend- 
ment is  based  on  proposals  originally  offered 
by  Representatives  Kanjorski  and  Kaptur 
during  the  original  FIRREA  debate,  and  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Coalition's  "State  Thrift 
Deposit  Insurance  Premium  Act"  which  at- 
tracted MX)  co-sponsors  in  the  lOlst  Congress. 

Our  amendment  is  based  on  the  simple 
principle  that  to  the  extent  possible  those 
who  are  responsible  for  creating  this  mess 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  cleaning  it  up. 

As  the  clean-up  process  Is  currently  struc- 
tured, federal  taxpayers  are  the  only  ones 
who  are  paying  for  the  clean-up.  This  Is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  handful  of  irrespon- 
sible state  governments  flagrantly  abused 
the  "dual  banking"  partnership  giving  out 
thrift  ch«.rters  and  powers  like  candy,  and  by 
failing  to  properly  regulate  and  examine 
their  state-chartered  thrifts.  To  date  45%  of 
the  resolution  costs  result  from  the  failure 
of  state-chartered  thrifts.  Now  federal  tax- 
payers are  paying  for  their  excessive  risk- 
taking. 

Our  amendment  requires  the  relatively 
small  handful  of  states  who  abused  the  "dual 
banking  system  to  pay  a  special  thrift  de- 
posit insurance  premium  if  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue issuing  state  charters.  In  essence  they 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  choose 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  remain  part  of 
the  "duaj  banking"  system.  If  they  do,  they 
will  have  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing for  tUeir  past  mistakes. 

Enclosed  is  a  more  detailed  summary  of 
how  the  amendment  would  operate,  as  well 
as  the  pttoportlon  of  the  clean-up  each  state 
is  responsible  for,  and  the  amount  each  state 
is  paylnj  for  under  the  existing  financing 
structure. 

The  existing  financing  structure  was  in- 
equitable when  the  cost  to  federal  taxpayers 
was  only  $50  billion.  It  Is  unconscionable 
when  that  cost  rises  to  S80  billion  In  this  bill 
(and  to  $130  billion  and  beyond  In  future 
years). 

If  you  believe  in  the  concept  of  the  "dual 
banking"    system    our    amendment    gives 
meaning  to  it  by  requiring  that  the  rights 
and    privileges   of   the   system   are   accom- 
panied by  the  responsibilities  they  entail. 
Sincerely, 
Paul   E.   Kanjorski.  Gerald  D.  Kleczka, 
Toliy    Roth,    Elizabeth    J.    Patterson, 
John    J.     Lafalce,    Carroll    Hubbard, 
Frank     Annunzlo,     Bruce     F.     Vento, 
Marge  Roukema,  Richard  E.  Neal. 

Members  of  Congress. 


February  28,  1991 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
SCHEDULE  OF  HEIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT ACT  OF  1990 
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HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1991 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
troducing  a  joint  resolution  which  disapproves 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  Act  (D.C.  Act 
8-329),  the  Schedule  of  Heights  Amendment 
Act  of  1990.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  dis- 
approve this  council  act  as  it  directly  violates 
the  Home  Rule  Act  (87  Stat.  774  (1973)). 

The  act  passed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  would  amend  the  BuikJing  Height  Act 
of  1910 — the  "1910  acT' — to  increase  the  size 
of  buildings  that  may  be  erected  adjacent  to  a 
Federal  publk:  buikjing— in  this  case,  a 
multibuilding  project  adjacent  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  headquarters  and  with- 
in sight  of  the  White  House.  The  merits  of  the 
IxjikJing  project  aside,  the  Council's  action 
clearly  violates  home  rule  arxj  is  unlawful. 

The  1910  act  sprang  from  early  congres- 
sional efforts  to  execute  Pierre  L'Enfant's 
grand  scheme  calling  for  a  t)eautiful  Capital 
City  with  magnificent  monuments,  wide  ave- 
nues, and  sweeping  vistas  unmarked  by  urt)an 
tjlight  and  free  of  choking  out-of-control  city 
growth.  Congress,  recognizing  a  unk^ue  op- 
portunity to  create  a  wonderous  Capital  City 
for  the  new  United  States,  authorized  Presi- 
dent Washington,  in  1 790,  to  draft  up  plans  for 
a  capital  city  and  issue  regulatkHis  to  assure 
the  city's  orderly  development.  His  regulatk>ns 
ultimately  evolved  into  Congress  passing  the 
1910  act  which  set  forth  maximum  and  mini- 
mum heights  and  sett)acks  for  buikjings  to 
prevent  the  intrusun  of  building  projects  whk:h 
woukj  threaten  the  monumental  and  historic 
areas  and  special  character  of  the  Natk>nal 
Capital.  The  1910  act  embodied  tfie  congres- 
sional intent  that  the  act  could  be  enforced  txit 
not  changed  by  an  entity  other  than  Congress. 

The  1910  act,  as  amended,  continues  to 
govern  tfie  height  of  buikJings  in  tfie  Distrnt 
today.  Autfiority  to  enforce,  but  not  to  revise, 
the  1910  act  resided  with  the  Commisskiners 
of  the  D.C.  until  1967,  when  their  responsibil- 
ities were  transferred  to  a  PreskJentialty  ap- 
pointed District  of  Columbia  Council  (81  Stat. 
948).  The  authority  of  this  council  was  sutise- 
quently  transferred  to  thie  popularty  elected 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to 
sectkin  401  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  codified  at 
D.C.  Code  §1-221  (1981). 

One  issue  discussed  heavily  during  the 
Home  Rule  Act  debate  was  the  extent  and 
limits  of  authority  and  power  to  t>e  given  to  the 
kxally  elected  offnials  by  Congress,  especially 
control  over  Federal  interests.  I  sulxnit  that  the 
preservatkxi  of  the  unKjue  views  and  vistas 
generated  t>y  the  L'Enfant  and  McMillian  plans 
whKh  have  gukled  development  in  the  city  for 
nearly  two  centuries  is  indeed  well  within  tfie 
Federal  interest  The  lengtfiy  debate  resulted 
in  tfie  codlfk»tk>n  of  various  limitatkxis  on  tfie 
auttiority  of  the  Council  t}y  tfie  passage  of  sec- 
tion 602(a)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  (§  1 -233(a) 
of  the  D.C.  Code). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Of  particular  importance  is  sectnn 
602(a)(6).  (§1 -233(a)(6)  of  the  D.C.  Code) 
wfiKh  states: 

The  Council  shall  have  no  authority— to 
enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  which  per- 
mits the  building  of  any  structure  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  height 
limitations  contained  in  15-405,  and  in  effect 
on  December  24, 1973. 

The  Council's  passage  of  D.C.  Act  8-329 
woukj  permit  the  buikSng  of  a  structure  in  ex- 
cess of  the  height  limitatk>ns  contained  in  §5- 
405,  a  direct  vk>latk)n  of  the  limit  of  autfiority 
expressly  set  forth  under  tfie  Home  Rule  Act, 
and  accordingly,  must  be  struck  down. 

To  do  any  different,  to  abdk:ate  congres- 
sional responsitMlity  and  Federal  authority, 
woukJ  open  the  floodgates  to  similar  moves  by 
the  Council,  waiving  tfie  buikJing  fieight  limita- 
tions on  numerous  txjikjings  throughout  tfie 
city  allowing  for  uncontrolled  growth  urxjer  the 
guise  of  needed  projects.  Of  course,  failure  to 
maintain  Federal  authority  in  tfiis  case  could 
also  lead  to  attempts  to  amend  or  circumvent 
other  statutes  as  well  as  tfie  1910  act. 

My  resolutbn  does  not  address  the  merits 
of  the  txjilding  covered  in  D.C.  Act  8-329.  I 
recognize  the  need  of  the  city  to  generate  ad- 
ditional revenue  and  to  find  increased  housing 
for  the  city's  population.  However,  these  inter- 
ests must  not  be  satisfied  through  an  illegal 
act,  a  direct  violation  of  tfie  D.C.  home  rule. 
On  several  occasrons  since  1910,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  re- 
ported legislation  to  amend  tfie  1910  act  and 
many  of  these  bills  were  enacted  into  law. 
Some  of  the  bills  provkled  height  exemptk>ns, 
at)ove  those  prescribed  t>y  tfie  1910  act,  for 
specifk:  buikJings  to  be  erected  at  designated 
locations.  Congress,  not  the  Council,  has  the 
autfiority  to  amend  tfie  law  and  provkje  for 
needed  projects.  If  the  buikling  caHed  for 
under  D.C.  Act  8-329  is  needed,  then  specific 
legislation  waiving  the  1910  acfs  height  limita- 
tions shoukJ  be  txought  to  Congress  (or  its 
consideration. 

In  summary,  D.C.  Act  8-329  is  a  direct  v\o- 
latkin  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  and  must  be 
struck  down.  This  resoiutnn  of  disapproval, 
askje  from  immediate  Council  actkxi,  is  tfie 
shortest,  easiest,  and  most  appropriate  marv 
ner  in  whk;h  Congress  can  effect  a  remedy  of 
this  error.  If  the  Council,  the  deveksper,  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devekipment  Corp. 
woukJ  like  to  have  the  buikling  height  limitatkin 
waived  so  tfiat  this  project  can  go  forward 
tfien  separate  legislatk>n  sfioukj  be  introduced 
for  Congress'  conskJeratkm  and  actkxi.  I,  for 
one,  pledge  a  fair  hearing  with  an  open  mind 
on  this  project.  I  have  no  preconceived  posi- 
tion on  tfie  txjikJing  project  and  have  ap- 
proached this  matter  from  tfie  start  as  a  sim- 
ple violation  of  the  Home  Rule  whkih  this 
Congess  must  disapprove. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OSHA 
CRIMINAL  PENALTY  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  TOM  imOS 

OF  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  have  re- 
introduced legislatkin  to  beef  up  criminal  pen- 
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allies  under  the  Occupational  Safaly  wid 
Health  Act  [the  OSH  Acq.  This  bi  9raw  from 
hearings  before  the  Government  OparaUons 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Houaing. 
wfHch  I  chair. 

Weak  criminal  penalty  provisionB  of  tha 
OSH  Act  do  not  act  as  a  deterrent  for  those 
few  emptoyers  who  wilfully  and  reddmsly  ex- 
pose woriwrs  to  toxc  substances  and  hazard- 
ous woridng  condWons.  Under  currert  law. 
criminal  penalties  do  not  apply  to  workplace 
safety  vk)iatxxis  unless  there  is  a  resuNino  fa- 
tality. Safety  vkilatnns  wtinh  cause  a  serious 
and  in'eversit>le  injury— such  as  toss  of  liiite 
or  permanent  brain  damage— are  not  be  corv 
sklered  a  criminal  vtolatkxi  of  existing  law. 

The  OSH  Act  provktes  that  an  emptoyer 
convkned  of  vtolating  worksite  safety  regiia- 
tkxis  whk:h  results  in  a  worker's  death  may 
face  up  to  6  months  in  jail.  Only  two  short  jail 
terms  have  been  imposed  in  OSHA's  20-y8ar 
history.  The  legislatkxi  I  am  proposing  today 
woukJ  increase  the  penalty  to  up  to  1 0  years. 

In  addition,  rny  k>ill  adds  serious  bodHy  injury 
as  a  new  sectkKi  in  the  criminal  provisions  of 
the  OSH  Act  Curent  law  provides  for  civil 
fines  if  an  emptoyer  was  found  to  have  vto- 
lated  OSHA  regulatksns  resulting  in  worker  in- 
juries, even  if  tfie  injuries  are  severs  and  per- 
manent. My  proposed  legislatton  inctodas  vto- 
lattons  whk:h  cause  serious  ir^ury  as  a  crimi- 
nal vtolatton,  with  up  to  7  years  imprisonment 
upon  convk:tton. 

Small  and  underused  criminal  penalty  provi- 
stons  in  the  OSH  Act  were  cited  at  tfie  sub- 
committee hearing  as  an  important  reason 
why  there  have  been  so  few  criminal  prosecu- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government.  My  bill 
wouk)  pxjt  teeth  into  the  OSH  Act.  Civil  perv 
atties  for  OSHA  vtolattons  were  increased  sev- 
enfold last  fall  as  part  of  txxjget  reconciliatton. 
Unlike  civil  fines  wfitoh  can  be  passed  on  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business,  ttie  pros- 
pect of  criminal  prosecutton  arxj  significant 
criminal  penalties  will  do  much  to  ensure  that 
woricplaces  are  safe  and  healltiful. 

Similar  legislatton  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  legislatton  whtoh  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  last  year  by  a  2- 
to-1  margin.  I  urge  rny  coleaguas  to  join  me 
In  cosponsoring  tfiis  important  cfiange  to  pro- 
tect woriters  from  dangerous,  and  even  dead- 
ly, wort(site  corxftions  whtoh  should  be  and 
can  be  atiated  and  avoided. 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SBCmr  TTTLE;  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "OSHA  Criminal  Penalty  Reform  Act". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  exitressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.). 

SBC.  X  CRIMINAL  PENALTIB& 
Section  17  (29  U.S.C.  686)  is  amended— 
(1)  in  sulMectlon  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in 
accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "six  months"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "10  years". 
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(C)  by  striking  out  "fine  of  not  more  than 
Sao.OOO"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fine  in 
accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "20  years". 

(2)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "fine 
of  not  more  than  SI  ,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3571  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years,", 

(3)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out  "fine 
of  not  more  than  110,000,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in  accordance  with  sec- 
Uon  3571  of  title  18,  United  Stotes  Code,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,". 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  fol- 
lowing (and  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (1)  through  (n).  re- 
spectively): 

"(h)  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6,  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  that  viola- 
tion causes  serious  bodily  injury  to  any  em- 
ployee but  does  not  cause  death  to  any  em- 
ployee, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  section  3571  of 
title  IS,  United  States  Code,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  7  years,  or  by  both. 
except  that  if  the  conviction  is  for  a  viola- 
tion committed  after  a  first  conviction  of 
such  person,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  in 
accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  U  years,  or  by  both. 

"(1)  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6,  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  that  viola- 
tion recklessly  endangers  human  life  but 
does  not  cause  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
to  an  employee,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
ininlshed  by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3571  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  b  years. 
or  by  both,  except  that  If  the  conviction  is 
for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  con- 
viction of  such  person,  punishment  shall  be 
by  a  fine  In  accordance  with  section  3571  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  years  or  by 
both.",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(oXD  Any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  an 
employer  who  willfully  authorizes,  orders. 
acquiesces,  or  carries  out  a  violation,  fail- 
ure, or  refusal  to  comply  with  safety  or 
health  standards  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  criminal  fines  and  imprison- 
ment that  may  be  imposed  on  a  person  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  penalty  or  fine  is  imposed  on  a  di- 
rector, officer,  or  agent  of  an  employer  under 
paragraph  (1),  such  penalty  or  fine  shall  not 
be  paid  (directly  or  indirectly)  out  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  employer  on  behalf  of  that  indi- 
vidual.". 

8BC.  a.  DOINITION. 

SecUon  3  (29  U.S.C.  652)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

"(15)  The  term  'serious  bodily  injury' 
means  bodily  injury  which  involves  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  death,  unconsciousness,  ex- 
treme physical  pain,  jnxjtracted  and  obvious 
physical  disfigurement,  or  protracted  loss  or 
impairment  of  the  function  of  a  bodily  mem- 
ber, organ,  or  mental  faculty.". 
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8EC.  4.  JURISDICTION  FOR  PROSECUTION  UNDER 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

Section  17  (29  U.S.C.  666),  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(p)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
from  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  such  State  or  lo- 
cality.". 
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AMERICAN  WATERWAYS 
OPERATORS  GOAL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  part 
of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  February 
4,  19B1,  Waterways  Journal.  The  editorial  con- 
cerns ttie  recent  adoption  of  a  guiding  set  of 
environmental  principles  by  the  American  Wa- 
tenways  Operators,  the  national  trade  associa- 
tion of  the  domestic  inland  and  coastal  tug 
and  barge  industry.  This  industry,  whkih 
moves  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  freight,  in- 
cluding almost  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products,  shoukJ  be 
comtnended  for  taking  a  strong,  proactive 
stand  as  a  sign  of  its  continuing  environmental 
stewardship.  The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Waterways  Journal.  Feb.  4.  1991] 
Zero  Lncidents  Goal 

One  of  the  latest  official  developments  as 
regards  the  environment  is  The  American 
Waterways  Operators'  announcement  on 
January  22  that  "The  Association  is  com- 
pletely committed  to  policies  and  practices 
which  will  maximize  marine  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental protection." 

This  national  trade  association  has  adopt- 
ed a  guiding  set  of  environmental  principles 
that  state,  in  part.  "AWO  members  are  dedi- 
cated to  continually  improving  operations  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  environmental  inci- 
dents and  to  reduce  environmental  hazards 
to  an  absolute  minimum."  According  to 
AWO  president  Joe  Farrell,  the  adoption  of 
these  principles  "solidify  and  articulate" 
this  oommitment  within  the  barge  and  tow- 
ing industry. 

"There  are  strong  business  reasons  why 
the  member  companies  of  AWO  have  taken 
this  action."  said  Farrell.  "It  is  fact  that 
AWO  member  companies,  like  all  companies, 
cannot  survive  indefinitely  without  earning 
profit.  Nor  can  they  any  longer  expect  sus- 
tained commercial  success  without  a  reputa- 
tion lor  strong  environmental  stewardship. 
In  demonstrating  environmental  leadership, 
our  industry's  management  moves  toward  a 
broadened  responsibility  for  environmental 
protection,  side  by  side  with  engaging  in 
American  business  enterprise."  he  said. 

The  AWO  points  out  that  waterborne 
transportation  industry  plays  an  integral 
role  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Companies  must  develop  a  reputation  for 
strong  environmental  stewardship  In  order 
to  be  commercially  successful  .  .  ." 

We  ion't  think  the  adoption  of  these  prin- 
ciples by  the  AWO  in  any  way  indicates  that 
concern  for  the  environment  did  not  exist  in 
the  towing  industry  previously.  But  being 
sympathetic  toward  an  issue  is  not  enough. 
The  time  comes  to  take  a  stand.  And  that's 
what  we  think  the  AWO  has  done.  AWO 
members  should  be  applauded  for  It. 


If  the  principles  are  followed  to  the  letter, 
the  association's  action  will  produce  positive 
results  fbr  the  environment,  for  business  and 
for  the  nation  in  general. 

The  b»rge  and  towing  Industry  hauls  15 
percent  Of  the  nation's  freight  on  26,000  miles 
of  navigable  Inland  and  coastal  waterways, 
including  the  Mississipi  and  Ohio  river  sys- 
tems, tl*e  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  In  addition 
to  petroleum,  the  industry  moves  one-fourth 
of  all  U.S.  coal,  well  over  half  of  the  nation's 
export  grain,  and  millions  of  tons  of  basic 
materials. 

In  order  to  eliminate  environmental  inci- 
dents and  to  reduce  environmental  hazards 
to  an  absolute  minimum,  the  AWO  members 
approved  the  following  principles: 

Make  environmental  protection  a  priority 
in  business  planning. 

MalntaHn  active  and  effective  environ- 
mental policies  and  programs  designed  to 
protect  tjie  environment. 

Conduct  our  business,  and  operate  and 
mainUin  our  vessels  and  facilities  in  a  man- 
ner that  protects  the  environment,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  employees  and  the  public. 

Develop  and  implement  company  programs 
that  address  education,  training,  and  com- 
munication of  environmental  policies  and 
procedures.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  strict  compliance  with  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  re- 
garding marine  safety  and  the  environment. 

Maintain  and  update  emergency  response 
plans  that  will  allow  companies  to  respond 
swiftly  to  envlronmenUl  incidents  and  mini- 
mize environmental  damage. 

Actively  participate  with  government  and 
other  interested  parties  in  creating  respon- 
sible la^TO,  regulations  and  programs  which 
safeguard  the  environment. 

Seek  out,  or  respond  to,  proposed  environ- 
mental matters  or  concerns  from  either  the 
public  or  private  sectors. 

Strive  to  reduce  vessel-generated  waste 
and  emissions  by  improving  operating  proce- 
dures. 

Work  in  partnership  with  manufacturers, 
shippers  and  vendors  to  enhance  safe  trans- 
portation of  products  and  the  management 
of  cargo  residues  and  cleaning  wastes  associ- 
ated with  the  transportation  of  cargoes. 


STATUS  OF  FEDERAL  RETIRE- 
MENT APPLICATIONS  PROCESS- 
ING 


iHON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past, 
newty  retired  Federal  emptoyees  often  faced 
insurmountable  delays  before  they  received 
their  first  pension  check  from  the  Govemment. 
Needless  to  say,  this  presented  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  to  these  new  retirees  and  their 
families,  ♦specially  for  those  retiring  due  to 
poor  healtti. 

While  the  Office  of  Personrwl  Management 
[OPM]  took  much  the  heat  for  these  delays, 
fingers  b^n  to  point  to  the  real  culprits,  the 
retirees'  former  emptoying  agencies,  many 
wtx)  gave  the  timely  processing  of  needed  pa- 
perwork a  very  low  priority.  As  a  result,  many 
retirees  were  forced  to  borrow  money  or  live 
off  their  s«vings,  for  up  to  7  months  in  some 
cases,  due  to  bureaucratk:  negligence  by  the 
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very  agency  to  which  they  devoted  ttieir  ca- 
reers. This  is  certainly  not  the  thanks  one 
would  expect  on  the  eve  of  retirement 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging's 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  arKJ  Consumer  Irv 
terests,  which  I  chair,  found  that  in  1988,  the 
employing  agencies  only  got  around  to  send- 
ing 45  percent  of  their  retirement  applications 
to  0PM  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  the  re- 
tirees' separations.  Twenty-nine  percent  more 
drifted  in  between  31  and  60  days  and  an  un- 
conscionable 26  percent  were  finally  received 
after  2  monttis  and  later.  The  subcommittee's 
former  chairman  introduced  legislation  with  my 
support  to  fix  this  crisis  and  force  the  employ- 
ing agencies  to  start  performing  their  jot>s  cor- 
rectly. The  Federal  Retirees  Fairness  Act, 
H.R.  1059,  garnered  ttie  cosponsorship  of  89 
Members  of  tills  body. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  act  as  an 
impetus  to  the  employing  agencies  to  provide 
every  individual's  retirement  papers  to  OPM 
witttin  30  days  of  his/her  separation  from  the 
agency,  provide  counseling  to  the  employees 
on  the  necessary  procedures  they  must  com- 
plete at  their  end,  and  to  require  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  compliance  of  the  enrv 
ploying  agencies.  A  similar  bill  was  Introduced 
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in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hbnz  and  Senator 
Grassley. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  legislative  fix 
has  to  date  proved  to  be  unnecessary  as  corv 
gressional  attention  and  oversight  provided  the 
necessary  stimulus  for  improvement  in  this 
area.  In  December  1990,  the  Govemmentwide 
total  for  records  sent  to  OPM  within  30  days 
was  85  percent.  Only  2  percent  were  received 
after  60  days,  a  vast  improvement  from  1988. 
For  ttie  record,  I  have  included  two  charts 
h-acking  GovemmentwkJe  submissions  of  re- 
tiree records  since  March  1986  which  were 
provided  by  the  OPM. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  however,  ttiat  the  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columt}ia  still  lias  a  dismal  record  for 
(srocessing  their  retirees's  papers  in  a  timely 
fashion.  From  Septemt>er  ttirough  Decemtier, 
1990,  OPM  received  only  18  percent  of  the 
D.C.  govemment's  retirement  applications 
within  30  days.  One-quarter  of  aH  newly  retired 
emptoyees'  applnations  took  over  60  days  to 
reach  the  OPM,  presenting  a  great  deal  hard- 
ship to  memt)ers  of  a  work  force  already  hit  by 
difficult  times.  Other  agencies  with  equally 
poor  past  records  have  shown  tfiat  is  possible 
to  provkJe  substantial  improvement  to  ttieir  ap- 
plications processing.  I  urge  t)oth  the  D.C. 
govemment  and  the  OPM  to  do  all  that  they 
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can  to  bring  about  the  drastic  change  needed 
for  our  capital  city  retirees. 

On  behalf  of  the  newly  retired  empk>yees,  I 
woukJ  like  to  convnend  the  Federal  agencies 
for  cleaning  up  their  acts  in  order  to  provide 
their  colleagues  witti  a  snrKMth  transition  to  re- 
tirement I  woukj  also  like  to  assure  Federal 
emptoyees  hearing  this  today  that  we  in  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  provide  the  oversight 
needed  to  continue  to  improve  the  agencies' 
timely  applnations: 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

This  executive  summary  provides  data  on 
the  timeliness  of  a^ncy  submissions  of  ben- 
efit-related applications  and  associated  re- 
tirement records.  Data  shown  represents  the 
number  and  percentage  of  records  received 
at  OPM.  broken  down  by  the  number  of  days 
between  the  employee's  date  of  separation 
and  the  date  the  records  are  received  at 
ESRC,  Boyers,  PA.  In  addition  to  Govem- 
mentwide totals  (the  sum  of  submissions 
from  all  ag-encies),  the  discrete  data  for 
those  agencies  with  over  10,000  employees 
covered  by  CSRS  and  FERS  is  presented,  as 
is  the  dau  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. The  number  of  covered  employees 
was  derived  ft-om  the  semi-annual  Headcount 
Report  for  March  1990,  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Financial  Control  and  Management. 
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31-60 
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Numl)er     Ptrcem     Number     Petant     NumlXf     fmtrH 


Total  icords 


mlti  CSRS  or 
FERS 


Govennnofitwide  totil: 

Octobtr  1990  

Nowfflber  1990  . 
December  1990  .. 


■■ 5.692  67  2.387 

- 7,421  74  2.179 

- 19.595  85  3.042 

Tolil  4tli  quirter.  cilendar  year  1990 "ITtM 


U.S  Postal  Service: 
October  1990  ... 
NoMfflber  1990  . 
December  1990  . 


Total  4ni  Quarter,  calendar  year  1990 


Department  of  Army: 
October  1990  .... 
November  1990  . 
December  1990  . 


Total  4tli  Quiiter,  calendar  year  1990  . 


Department  ot  Plavf: 
October  1990  .... 
November  1990  . 
December  1990  . 


Total  4th  quaiter,  calendar  year  1990 


Depaitment  ot  Air  Force: 

October  1990  

Nuvcmber  1990 

December  1990 


Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990 


Depaitment  of  Veterans  Affairs: 

October  1990  

November  1990 

Decembr  1990 


Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990 


Department  of  Treasury: 

October  1990  

NoMfflber  1990 

December  1990 


Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990  . 


Oepittment  of  Afncultuie: 

October  1990  

■  1990 

•  1990 


Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990 _  1 455 

Department  ot  HeaWi  and  Human  Services: 

Octeto  1990  _ 

PhMfflber  1990  .._ „ 

December  1990 "".'. 


28 
21 
13 


455 
540 
462 


32.708 

79 

7.608 

18 

1.457 

3 

41.773 

1.015 
2.541 
7.017 

67 
83 
87 

385 
288 
936 

25 
9 
12 

121 
254 
101 

1.521 
3.083 
8.054 

10.573 

84 

1.609 

13 

476 

12.tS8 

970 

884 

1.663 

63 
56 
75 

519 
630 
450 

33 

40 
20 

62 
72 

HI 

1.551 
1.S86 
2.224 

3.517 

66 

1.599 

30 

245 

5J61 

538 

722 

1.746 

54 

65 
85 

406 
348 
269 

41 
31 
13 

49 

46 
44 

993 
1.116 
2.059 

3.006 

72 

1.023 

25 

139 

4.168 

999 

790 

2.898 

86 
71 
83 

143 
285 
558 

12 
26 

16 

18 

31 
40 

1.160 
1.106 
3.496 

4,687 

81 

986 

17 

89 

5.762 

479 

437 

1.362 

74 
85 

91 

101 
74 
128 

16 
14 
9 

66 
3 

13 

10 

646 

514 
1.503 

2.278 

86 

303 

11 

82 

2.663 

242 
191 
463 

87 
86 
81 

29 
22 
99 

10 
10 
17 

7 
9 
13 

278 
222 
575 

896 

83 

150 

14 

29 

1.075 

251 
354 

880 

73 
82 
84 

81 
70 
154 

24 

16 
15 

10 
9 
12 

342 

433 

1.026 

1.465 

81 

305 

17 

31 

IJOl 

343 

330 
695 

87 
84 

31 

45 

59 
64 

11 
15 
8 

6 

4 
5 

394 
393 

764 

8.534  2J77.474 

10.140     _ _.... 

23.099 _ 

755^54 
396.147 
316.827 
256.163 
218.543 
16t.l2S 
118.078 
114.200 
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Number     Ptirant     NumDef     Pett»nt     Number     Peicent 


Total  4Hi  qujiter.  caletiilar  year  1990  

Oepartmoit  of  Justa: 

Ocfotar  1S90 



NoKWiibef  1990 

Dectmbor  1990 _ J 

Total  4th  Quarter,  calendar  year  1990     

Department  of  Interior 

October  1990  



Noxember  1990 

December  1990 



Total  4tli  quarter,  calendar  year  1990 

Department  of  Transportation: 

October  1990  _ 

No«ember  1990 _        .... „...„ _„        

December  1990 „ 

Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990      

Army  Corps  of  Engrneers: 

October  1990  „ .. 

Nowfflber  1990  

December  1990 



Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  rear  1990     

Department  of  Commerce  > 

October  1990 

Nouember  1990  „ ._ 1 

December  1990 

Total  4lh  quarter,  calendar  year  1990        

Gowmment  of  the  District  of  Coiumtiia: 

October  1990 _ 

November  1990 _ 



December  1990 _ 

Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990       „    _.. .. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Spacr  Administralicn 

October  1990 .„_ 

Nonember  1990 __...... 

December  1990 _ . 

Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990       ._      

General  Services  Administration 

October  1990  

No«»nber  1990  _ 

December  1990 -      1 

Total  4t1i  quarter,  calendar  year  1990     

■■•- 

Administratne  Office  of  the  U,S  Courts 

October  1990  _ 

NoKember  1990 "[ 

December  1990 

_ : 

Total  4«i  quarter,  calendar  year  1990 

Siipieme  Court: 

October  1990  

Nowmber  1990 

December  1990 _ 

Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990  

Department  of  Labor: 

October  1990  

Nouember  1990 

D«ember  1990 

Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990  

Department  of  Energy: 

Octn()erl990  

NMcnter  1990 



Dtccmbcr  1990 „ 

- 

Total  4th  quarter,  calendar  year  1990 

Enmninciital  Protection  Agency: 

OM0  199O  ,    

Nwcnber  1990 

" 

OKanbcr  1990 _ 

Total  401  quarter,  calendar  year  1990  

Oct**  1990  ...  

RWMtaf  1990 

Dmktr  1990 

Total  4tli  «Mrter.  calendar  year  1990       

acM«1990 

■wwto  1990 



OKtMer  1990 
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88 

168 

11 

15 

1 
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70 
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159 

75 
84 
85 

21 
16 
23 

23 

13 
12 

2 

4 
5 

2 
3 
3 

93 
121 
187 
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82 

60 

15 

11 

3 
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454 

84 
82 
97 

23 
26 
15 

13 
14 
3 

6 
7 
2 

3 
4 

0 

180 
183 
471 

755 

91 

64 

8 

15 

1 

834 

61 
189 
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26 
64 

96 

174 
97 
12 

72 
32 
3 

6 
13 

7 

2 
4 

1 

241 
299 
478 

709 

70 

283 

28 

26 

2 

1.018 

86 
125 
333 

52 
75 
86 

72 
34 
47 

43 
20 
12 

8 
8 
9 

5 
5 
2 

166 
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389 

544 

76 
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21 

25 

3 
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36 

73 

231 

77 
93 
93 

U 
5 
18 

23 
6 
7 

0 
1 
1 
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1 
0 

47 

79 
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340 

90 

34 

9 

2 

1 
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18 
8 
41 

14 
12 
24 

80 
33 
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59 
50 
59 

37 
25 
29 

27 
38 
17 
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66 
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67 

18 

213 

57 

91 

25 

371 

56 

55 
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64 
86 

95 

24 
7 
12 

28 

11 
5 

7 
2 

1 

8 
3 
0 

87 
64 

220 

318 

86 

43 

12 

10 

2 

371 

69 
71 
194 

85 
91 
95 

12 
7 
10 

15 
9 
5 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

81 

78 

205 

334 

92 

29 

8 

1 

0 
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THE  NUCLEAR         POWERPLANT 

STANDARDIZATION    AND   LICENS- 
ING REFORM  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night,  the 
Presiderrt  ordered  a  cease-fire  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  announced  a  new  postwar  strat- 
egy in  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  Any  sound 
and  reasonable  postwar  strategy  must  include 
consideration  of  our  Nation's  energy  policy.  As 
part  of  that  effort,  today,  I  rise  to  introduce  the 
Nuclear  Powerplant  Standardization  and  Li- 
censing Reform  Act  of  1991. 

For  too  long,  our  Nation  lacked  a  national 
strategy  that  provides  energy  security.  Events 
in  the  Mkldle  East  have  shattered  any  notion 
that  furttier  inaction  can  be  tolerated.  If  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  going  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  Congress  must  restore  the  nu- 
clear energy  optk>n. 

Currently,  nuclear  powerplants  generate 
about  20  percent  of  our  Natk}n's  electricity. 
Nuclear  power  is  a  proven  electricity— gener- 
ating technology  that  emits  no  sulfur  dioxide, 
nitrogen  oxkles,  or  greenhouse  gases.  And,  in 
terms  of  public  health  consequences,  the  safe- 
ty of  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  industry  has  been 
excellent.  With  respect  to  energy  security,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  depend  on 
foreign  fuel  supply. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
ability  to  construct  nuclear  powerplants.  Huge 
cost  ovenojns  and  regulatory  problems  have 
led  to  extreme  reluctance  by  U.S.  utilities  to 
order  new  nuclear  plants.  All  U.S.  reactors  or- 
dered since  1973  have  been  canceled,  and  no 
orders  have  been  placed  since  1978. 

When  I  served  on  the  TVA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors from  1979  to  1981,  I  experienced  first- 
hand problems  associated  with  its  nuclear  pro- 
gram. TVA  originally  planned  to  construct  17 
reactors  at  a  total  cost  of  $6  billion.  The  total 
cost  today  is  over  $18  billion.  The  Watts  Bar 
Plant  in  Tennessee  has  been  under  construc- 
tion for  19  years  and  still  may  be  several 
years  from  completion.  However,  industry 
studies  conclude  that  standardization  and  li- 
censing reform  will  reduce  construction  costs 
by  55  percent  and  result  in  plant  operations 
within  6  years  after  the  start  of  construction. 

To  add  certainty  and  predk:tat}ility  in  the  li- 
censing process  while  at  ttie  same  time  pre- 
serving the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
authority  to  take  any  action  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  publK  health  and  safety,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Nudear  Powerplant  Standardiza- 
tk)n  and  Ucensing  Reform  Act.  This  legislatk>n 
in  no  way  diminishes  the  responsibility  of  the 
NRG  to  determine  license  conformance  and  to 


assure  the  complete  safety  of  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  standardized  plant 
designs  and  improve  ttie  nuclear  licensing  and 
regulatory  process.  I  t)elieve  this  legislation 
provides  a  solid  foundation  for  ttie  NRC  to  im- 
plement a  process  which  will  provide  reason- 
able assurance  ttiat  a  plant  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  license  will  be  alk>wed  to  op- 
erate without  urxlue  delays.  Furttiermore,  it 
will  make  the  business  of  nuclear  utilities  more 
attractive  to  investors  and  help  these  compa- 
nies to  raise  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Nuclear  Powerplant  Standardiza- 
tion and  Licensing  Reform  Act  of  1991  ap- 
pears after  my  remart<s.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  look  at  this  legislatkin  and  conskjer 
supporting  it. 

Summary  of  the  Nucleak  Powerplant 
Standardization  and  Licensing  Reform 
Act  of  1991 

PURPOSE 

To  encourage  the  development  and  use  of 
standardized  plant  designs  and  improve  the 
nuclear  licensing  and  regulatory  process. 

APPROVAL  OF  standardized  DESIGNS  AND 
FACILnr  SITES 

Codifies  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (NRC)  final  rule  that  provides  for  Com- 
mission certification  of  essentially  complete 
standard  designs  in  rulemaking  proceedings. 
The  rulemakings  allow  for  full  public  par- 
ticipation prior  to  approval  of  the  standard- 
ized design. 

Codifies  the  NRC  final  rule  on  the  issuance 
of  early  site  permits,  which  are  commission 
approval  of  sites  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
design,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  range  of  design 
features.  The  site  permit  is  good  for  up  to  20 
years. 

The  provisions  for  early  site  permits  make 
it  possible  for  utility  applicants  for  con- 
struction permits,  or  combined  licenses,  to 
combine  and  approved  site  and  a  certified  de- 
sign and  thereby  have  resolved  the  bulk  of 
the  licensing  issues  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  combined  license  proceeding. 

COMBINED  CONSTRUCTION  PERMIT  AND 
OPERATING  LICENSE 

The  provisions  allow  the  NRC  to  issue  a 
combined  license  authorizing  construction 
and  operation  of  a  facility.  TTie  combined  li- 
cense will  incorporate  a  program  of  tests,  in- 
spections, analyses  which  shall  be  performed, 
and  acceptance  criteria  for  emergency  pre- 
paredness. 

HEARINGS 

Under  the  legrislation.  there  will  l>e  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  after  construction  in 
a  very  limited  area.  A  person  may  request  a 
hearing  only  on  the  question  whether  the  fa- 
cility as  constructed,  complied,  or  on  com- 
pletion will  comply,  with  the  acceptance  cri- 
teria of  the  license. 


The  NRC  will  have  30  days  to  deny  or  grant 
the  request  for  a  hearing. 

If  a  hearing  is  granted,  the  operation  of  the 
plant  will  not  be  delayed  unless  the  NRC  de- 
termines that  the  operation  of  the  facility  Is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defense  and  security. 

The  NRC  shall  issue  a  decision  on  the  is- 
sues considered  in  the  hearing  within  180 
days  of  the  hearing. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  COMBINED  CONSTRUCTION 
PERMITS  AND  OPERATING  UCEN8E 

In  the  case  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a 
combined  license,  the  NRC  shall  not  delay 
the  construction  or  operation  of  the  facility 
pending  completion  of  the  proceeding  unless 
the  NRC  determines  that  the  construction  or 
operation  of  the  facility  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JACK 
COOPERSMTTH 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  k>st  a 
dear  friend  recently  wfien  Jack  Coopersmith 
passed  away.  Those  wtw  knew  Jack  can  well 
understand  the  deep  void  that  must  encom- 
pass his  family  now.  While  searching  for  the 
correct  words  with  wtuch  to  remember  this  fine 
American,  I  came  across  ttie  eutogy  t>y  Jack's 
son,  Jeffrey.  I  wo'Jd  like  to  share  those  mov- 
ing words  with  all  of  my  colleagues. 
Eulogy 

On  behalf  of  the  family.  I  want  to  thank 
you  all  for  joining  us.  Dad  succumbed  after  a 
long  bout  with  cancer.  Even  his  sagacious 
doctors  marveled  over  this  staying  power. 
But  the  fact  that  Dad  perservered  is  not  as 
remarkable  as  how  he  perservered.  He  let  Ill- 
ness take  his  body  but  not  his  dignity.  He  let 
illness  take  his  capacity  to  perform  the  most 
rudimentary  functions,  but  he  did  not  let  it 
take  his  capacity  to  charm.  Perhape  most 
telling  of  all.  in  this  day  of  gaudy  introspec- 
tion, is  that  he  suffered  without  complaint. 

Dad.  of  course,  would  not  have  us  dwell  on 
suffering,  especially  his  suffering.  He  sought 
neither  fuss  nor  fanfare.  He  would  describe 
himself  with  his  trademark  simplicity  and 
brevity:  he  would  boast  of  his  extraordinary 
wife,  his  devoted  children,  and  his  loyal 
friends,  many  of  whom  he  had  known  for 
over  half  a  century.  We  want — we  need — to 
say  more,  to  savor  our  time  with  the 
gentlest,  sweetest  soul  we  are  ever  likely  to 
meet. 

At  moments  like  these  we  always  seem  to 
recall  the  little  things.  Who  can  forget  Dad's 
oftlce.  A  visitor  would  never  guess  that  the 
occupant— who  worked  in  his  £ather'8  fish 
stall  as  a  boy— was  now  entertaining  world 
leaders.  The  lone  room  was  strewn  with 
Army  surplus  furniture  that  somehow  man- 
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a^ed  to  retain  the  orlgrinal  dust.  Around  the 
walls  were  stacks  of  discarded  grocery  store 
boxes  each  bearingr  the  year  of  the  files  kept 
inside.  For  air  conditioning-  Dad  had  his  win- 
dow, for  entertainment  Dad  had  an  old  radio 
that  glowed  orange  for  several  niinutes  be- 
fore deciding  whether  it  would  allow  music 
to  sputter  forth.  The  visitor  should  have 
been  advised  to  travel  alone,  for  there  was 
only  one  folding  chair.  An  upturned  trash 
can  was  available  for  crowds  of  two. 

More  small  moments.  We  children  remem- 
ber being  roused  each  morning  by  noises 
downstairs:  my  immediate  thoughts  were 
about  how  to  accost  this  prowler,  before 
quickly  realizing  that  the  clangs  and  clat- 
ters were  from  my  clumsy  father,  rising 
early  to  prepare  breakfast  for  everyone.  We 
children  also  remember  that  wherever  we 
wandered  off  to.  Dad  would  send  us  letters 
written  in  his  large  and  largely  indecipher- 
able scrawl.  The  salutation  to  my  letters 
would  usually  read  something  like  "Dear  Es- 
teemed and  Principled  If  Occasionally  Mis- 
guided Son." 

As  I  stand  here  on  the  altar  I  recall  when 
Dad  and  I  were  here  for  Yom  Kippur.  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  The  rabbi  had  reached  the 
part  of  the  service  which  mentions  all  the 
sins  for  which  we  were  supiwsed  to  atone.  He 
began  reciting:  Avarice,  Lust,  Envy  ...  no 
problem  so  far  .  .  .  and  then  the  rabbi  ut- 
tered the  work  Gluttony.  Dad  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "Now  we're  sunk." 

All  of  us  have  our  own  moments  of  joy 
with  Dad.  We  should  think  back  fondly  on 
them,  and.  yes.  we  should  mourn  that  we  will 
have  no  more.  The  tears  will  fall  in  drops, 
the  tears  will  fall  in  torrents,  and  this  is  how 
it  should  be.  Beware  though— these  waters 
have  an  undertow;  let  us  not  drown  in  them. 

Let  us  instead  do  what  Dad  would  have  us 
do:  celebrate  life.  Be  grateful  for  life.  From 
this  day  forward  let  us  strive  to  emulate 
Dad's  example.  Before  we  commit  our  next 
selfish  act,  let  us  pause  and  remember  Dad's 
grenerosity.  Before  we  commit  our  next  im- 
pulsive act.  let  us  pause  and  remember  Dad's 
patience.  Before  we  commit  our  next  impetu- 
ous act,  let  us  pause  and  remember  Dad's  hu- 
mility. 

School  children  will  not  study  Dad's  life 
and  works.  Tourists  will  not  pass  by  his 
gravesite.  But  in  this  city  of  monuments, 
none  is  more  stirring  than  the  values  he  em- 
bodied. So  let  us  resolve  that,  although  we 
bury  Jack  Coopersmith  today,  we  will  see 
that  his  memory  shall  endure. 


CELEBRATING  THE  LIBERATION 
OF  KUWAIT 


HON.  MATmEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  celebrating  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait.  This  is  a  proud  moment  for 
America  and  we  owe  our  pride  to  the  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Our  pride  is  epit- 
omized by  the  pictures  we  have  seen  of  Ku- 
waitis waiving  Anrterican  flags  and  cheering 
American  soldiers  upon  their  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our  sol- 
diers, airmen,  and  sailors  today  by  introducing 
H.R.  1195.  legislation  to  eliminate  unfair  re- 
strictions on  unemployment  benefits  provided 
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to  military  reservists  who  were  called  to  duty 
as  a  result  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

Under  current  law,  military  personnel  must 
wait  for  4  weeks  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  while  civilians  usually  receive 
such  compensation  in  one  week.  Moreover, 
military  personnel  may  only  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  1 3  weeks  while  every- 
one else  can  receive  up  to  27  weeks  of  t)ene- 
fits. 

Miliary  reservists  from  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
coma  home  to  an  economy  in  recession 
where  the  dislocation  of  workers  will  be  conv 
monplace.  Given  their  sacrifice,  it  is  only  fair 
that  Ihey  be  allowed  to  receive  full  unemploy- 
ment compensation  if  they  find  themselves 
dislocated. 

To  that  end,  H.R.  1195  will  remove  restric- 
tions on  unemployment  benefits  provided  to 
military  resen/ists  who  served  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  In  addition,  H.R.  1195 
would  require  states  to  ensure  that  eligible  re- 
servists receive  unemployment  compensation 
immediately. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
honor  those  who  have  made  us  so  proud  by 
cosponsoring  this  crucial  legislation. 


SEVERE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TIONS AGAINST  ALBANIANS  IN 
YUGOSLAVIA— TESTIMONY  OF 

JOSEPH  DIOGUARDI 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

OF  .NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appalling 
treatment  of  ethnic  Albanians  in  Yugoslavia  is 
one  of  the  worst  cases  of  human  rights  abuse 
reported  in  the  State  Department's  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  in  1990," 
which  was  recently  released.  The  Albanians  in 
Yugoelavia,  which  makeup  the  ovenwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  province  of 
Kosova,  have  been  subject  to  systematic  dis- 
crimination, denial  of  their  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  physical  abuse  and  im- 
prisonment. The  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Serbia,  which  now  controls  Kosova,  has  of- 
ficially led  the  campaign  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance against  the  Alkjanians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  an  important  hearing  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  future  of  Yugoslavia  and  the 
progress  of  denrocracy  and  pluralism  there. 
That  hearing  focused  appropriately  on  the  se- 
vere human  rights  abuses  t)eing  perpetrated 
by  olTicials  of  the  Sertian  Republk:.  At  that 
hearing,  Joseph  J.  DioGuardi,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  Al- 
t)anian-American  Civic  League  spoke  elo- 
quently atx)ut  human  rights  violations  in 
Kosova.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  his  testimony 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagjes  to  give  it  thoughtful  and  serious  atten- 
tion. 

Testimo.ny  Hon.  Joseph  J.  DioGuardi,  Euro- 
pean Subcommittee,  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recently  issued  State 
Department  Country  Report  on  Yugoslavia 
for  19B0  does  a  good  job  in  reporting  the  gross 
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violations  of  human  rights  agrainst  Albanians 
in  Yugoslavia,  especially  in  Kosova.  I  agree 
with  the  latest  Helsinki  Watch  Report  that 
the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Enjbassy  in  Belgrade,  especially  our 
Ambassador,  Warren  Zimmerman,  for  excel- 
lent woPk  In  monitoring  and  reporting  the 
true  staCe  of  human  affairs  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Country  Report  describes  Yugoslavia 
as  being-  in  a  process  of  change  toward  de- 
mocracy with  the  notable  exception  of  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro.  Although  advances  have 
been  mafle  in  the  northern  Republics  of  Slo- 
venia anil  Croatia,  the  situation  has  deterio- 
rated dangerously  in  Kosova.  To  cite  just 
one  outBageous  example,  a  doctor  who  was 
not  a  defendant  testified  that  Serbian  police 
had  ordered  him  to  examine  Albanian  pris- 
oners "to  see  how  much  beating  they  could 
withstand". 

Arbitrary  arrests  occurred  In  Kosova 
where  Albanians  are  routinely  accused  on 
the  basis  of  an  unsupported  statement  by  a 
single  policeman.  It  is  believed  that  over 
5.000  Albanians  were  arrested  Just  for  partici- 
pating in  the  1990  demonstrations.  Courts  are 
politically  motivated,  and  in  Yugoslavia 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  genuinely  independent  judiciary. 

While  Albanians  living  outside  Kosova  (in 
Macedonia  for  example)  have  also  charged 
that  courts  are  often  biased  against  them,  in 
Kosova  Itself  (where  most  of  the  three  mil- 
lion Albanians  in  Yugoslavia  live)  any  sem- 
blance of  an  independent  judiciary  has  dis- 
appeared since  the  Serbian  occupation  on 
July  5,  1990.  The  Country  Report  writes: 
"Most  ethnic  Albanian  judicial  officials  and 
judges  were  replaced  by  ethnic  Serbs,  and 
thousands  of  Albanians  were  sentenced  on  a 
variety  of  trumped  up  criminal  charges".  As 
a  result,  the  vast  majority  of  those  sen- 
tenced in  1990  for  political  offenses  were  eth- 
nic Albanians  (160  out  of  a  total  of  190). 

In  Kosova,  police  search  homes  without  a 
warrant  ostensibly  searching  for  weapons, 
but  confiscate  hard  currency  and  other  val- 
uables. All  Albanians  in  Kosova  are  fair 
game,  including  the  clergy. 

Albanian  demonstrations  have  been 
crushed  with  the  use  of  excessive  force,  in 
violation  of  all  basic  human  rights.  Between 
January  24  and  February  3,  1990,  at  least  30 
Albanians  were  killed  and  the  number  may 
be  even  much  higher.  Even  a  gathering  in 
Prishtina  to  welcome  a  U.S.  Senatorial  dele- 
gation headed  by  Senator  Bob  Dole  last  Au- 
gust left  46  Albanians  beaten  with  clubs  and 
subjected  to  tear  gas  and  water  cannons.  A 
few  days  later,  four  more  Albanians  were 
killed  by  Serbian  police.  Following  the  occu- 
pation of  Kosova,  almost  all  Albanian  lan- 
guage media  were  suppressed,  including  the 
Prishtina  Radio  and  T.V.,  and  the  only  Alba- 
nian daily  newspaper.  Relindja. 

In  eduoation.  at  least  90  university  profes- 
sors were  fired.  Almost  the  entire  teaching 
staff  of  the  Medical  School  In  Prishtina— 76 
instructors— were  also  nred,  all  of  them  Al- 
banian, and  all  because  they  refused  to  take 
an  oath  9f  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Ser- 
bia. 

Freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and  associa- 
tion doea  not  exist  for  Albanians.  Any  gath- 
ering is  aeen  as  being  "hostile  to  the  policies 
of  the  Serbian  government",  and  ends  up  in 
arrest,  sometimes  accompanied  by  loss  of 
human  lives.  This  illegal  practice  is  used 
also  against  the  Albanians  in  Macedonia. 
Last  February,  107  Albanian  demonstrators 
were  detained  in  Tetova,  mistreated  by  the 
police  and  many  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
jail.  The  law  against  "association  for  pur- 
poses of  hostile  activities"  has  been  used  to 
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prosecute  Albanians  who  advocate  Republic 
status  for  Kosova.  The  penalty  for  this 
verbal  expression  has  been  5  to  15  years  Im- 
prisonment. 

The  Country  Report  confirms  that  "Ser- 
bian election  law  denies  registration  to  any 
party  that  does  not  accept  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Serbia,  a  provision  that  is  aimed 
at  Albanian  political  parties,  almost  all  of 
which  seek  separate  status  for  Kosova  within 
Yugoslavia,  but  outside  Serbia".  The  meas- 
ure left  no  choice  for  Albanians  but  to  to- 
tally boycott  the  elections  in  Serbia  last  De- 
cember. 

Freedom  of  movement  is  curtailed, 
expecially  for  Albanians.  Albanian  refugees 
from  Albania  were  sent  back  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  U.N.  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees. Of  the  1,241  passports  refused,  90  per- 
cent were  Albanians.  With  the  occupation  of 
Kosova  by  Serbia  all  civil  rights  of  citizens 
were  eliminated.  Serbia  abolished  the  As- 
sembly of  Kosova,  the  Executive  Council,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  police  of  Kosova,  taking 
full  and  unbrldged  control  of  the  region,  al- 
legedly for  "endangering  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Serbia". 

Social  prejudice  against  Albanians  is  deep- 
ly rooted.  Macedonia  limits  social  welfare 
payments  to  the  first  three  children  in  a 
family,  a  policy  aimed  primarily  at  ethnic 
Albanians.  In  the  last  election  in  Macedonia 
(November  1990)  some  of  the  elected  Alba- 
nian delegates  were  denied  admittance  to 
the  Assembly  and,  more  recently,  in  local 
elections  Albanians  were  excluded  from  town 
and  village  councils  even  in  the  areas  where 
they  represent  a  majority. 

Albanian  trade  union  leaders  are  routinely 
jailed.  The  peaceful  Labor  Day  strike  was  ob- 
served by  virtually  all  the  working  and 
school  age  population.  But  over  50,000  work- 
ers have  been  fired  since  then,  and  private 
businesses  were  padlocked  by  police  and  not 
allowed  to  open.  Albanians  are  also  the  nota- 
ble exception  with  the  respect  to  the  right  to 
strike.  And  finally,  a  new  form  of  forced 
labor  has  been  Instituted  by  Serbia  in 
Kosova,  the  so-called  "work  obligation" 
where  the  refusal  to  work  is  punishable  by 
administrative  and  criminal  sanctions. 

Having  cited  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
Serbian  authorities  cause  human  misery  for 
Albanians  in  Yugoslavia  on  a  daily  basis,  I 
would  like  to  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  deal  with 
the  Albanian  request  for  Republic  Status  for 
Kosova  within  Yugoslavia  but  outside  Serbia 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  guarantee 
equal  treatment  for  the  Albanian  people 
there.  (By  the  way,  the  simple  voicing  of 
such  a  request  is  now  punishable  by  law, 
even  though  this  is  a  gross  violation  of  the 
right  to  free  speech.) 

On  July  2,  1990,  one  hundred  fifteen  dele- 
gates of  the  Assembly  of  Kosova  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  Kosova  within  the  Yugo- 
slav Federation/Confederation.  Three  days 
later,  Serbia  declared  this  constitutional  act 
to  be  null  and  void,  imposed  a  military  occu- 
pation, and  destroyed  the  former  autonomy 
of  Kosova.  The  Assembly  of  Kosova  went  un- 
derground and,  on  September  7,  1990,  the  del- 
egates met  clandestinely  In  the  town  of 
Kachanik  (Kosova),  where  they  promulgated 
the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Kosova. 
Serbia  Issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  all 
the  delegates.  They  escaped,  and  are  now  ei- 
ther in  hiding  or  in  exile. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  offer  the  fol- 
lowing in  support  of  the  actions  of  the 
Kosova  Assembly: 

A.  The  proclamation  of  the  independence 
of  Kosova  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Kosova  are  a  reaction  to  the  suppres- 
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sion  and  the  continuous  violation  of  human 
and  national  rights  of  the  Albanian  majority 
(about  90  percent)  of  Kosova.  As  was  the  case 
for  "The  Intolerable  Acts"  of  1774  in  the  co- 
lonial America,  which  brought  America's 
Independence  and  our  Constitution,  45  years 
of  Serbian  repression  (1945-1990)  justlHed  the 
Albanian  resistance  by  both  history  and  tra- 
dition, placing  the  burden  of  the  conflict  on 
the  Serbian  Government.  The  same  situation 
was  repeated  with  the  "trolsleme  Etat"  in 
1789.  in  France.  When  the  people  were  con- 
vinced that  their  grievances  went  unheeded, 
they  proclaimed  themselves  the  National  As- 
sembly, drafted  the  Constitution,  and  estab- 
lished the  Republic  of  France.  In  1990.  Alba- 
nians in  Kosova  did  just  that! 

B.  The  demand  for  a  Republic  of  Kosova 
has  clearly  taken  the  modem  form  of  the  pe- 
rennial quest  for  elementary  justice.  For  Al- 
banians this  Is  an  effort  to  avoid  persecution 
and  prosecution,  to  avoid  mass  arrests,  wide- 
spread torture,  imprisonment,  and  deaths  in 
jail  or  on  the  streets  of  Kosova.  Therefore, 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Kosova, 
free,  equal  and  sovereign  within  the  Yugo- 
slav Federation/  Confederation  is  simply  an 
"insurance  policy",  an  indispensable  mecha- 
nism of  defense  against  Serbian  abuses,  and 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  obsession  to  have 
a  state,  or  as  an  attempt  to  secede.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  Albanians  to  accept  any  "war- 
ranties" from  a  Government  which  has  op- 
pressed them  for  45  long  years. 

C.  The  entire  resistance  movement  in 
Kosova  is  peaceful,  non-violent  and  civilized, 
asking  only  for  a  dialogue  among  equals  and 
for  free  elections.  In  spite  of  the  daily  provo- 
cations by  the  occupying  Serbian  police  and 
Army  units — arrests,  house  searches,  beat- 
ings, torture,  jailing,  forceful  unemploy- 
ment, denial  of  education  and  health  serv- 
ices, the  destruction  of  Kosova's  economy 
and  administration— not  one  single  Incident 
has  been  provoked  by  Albanians.  A  secession 
movement  would  inevitably  call  for  violence 
(for  example  Northern  Ireland,  the  Basks 
etc.).  In  Kosova,  it  did  not! 

It  is  logical  to  conclude  that  the  struggle 
in  Kosova  is  neither  ethnic  nor  religious,  as 
the  Serbian  propaganda  machine  wants  us  to 
believe,  but  a  fight  between  democracy  and 
the  residues  of  Serbian  bolshevism  in  Bel- 
grade. 

D.  There  are  three  million  Albanians  in 
Yugoslavia,  45  percent  of  the  Albanian  na- 
tion in  the  Balkans.  Only  about  two  million 
live  In  Kosova.  The  rest  live  in  Macedonia 
(over  700,000),  in  Serbia  Proper  and  in 
Montenegro.  If  the  Intention  of  the  Alba- 
nians were  to  unite  with  their  mother  coun- 
try, Albania,  it  Is  logical  to  think  that  they 
would  first  ask  for  the  unification  of  all  Al- 
banians in  Yugoslavia  within  a  Republic  (the 
way  Serbia  is  now  asking  for  the  unification 
of  all  Serbs  within  a  "Greater  Serbian" 
State)  and  then,  as  a  second  step,  to  join 
with  Albania.  The  present  demand  for  the 
Republic  of  Kosova  does  not  include  the  over 
one  million  Albanians  outside  Kosova.  Any 
attempt  by  the  Republic  of  Kosova  to  join 
with  Albania  by  leaving  over  a  million  Alba- 
nians still  in  Yugoslavia  under  Serbia's  con- 
trol would  be  treated  as  "an  act  of  treason" 
by  all  Albanians.  Therefore,  such  an  act  will 
not  be  undertaken  or  promoted  by  any  Alba- 
nian leader,  inside  or  outside  Albania,  now 
or  in  the  future.  Furthermore,  if  over  a  mil- 
lion Albanians  were  left  within  Yugoslavia 
as  a  minority,  they  would  continue  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  frtction  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Albania. 

It  is  logical  to  conclude  that  the  joining  of 
the  Republic  of  Kosova  with  Albania  is  not  a 
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solution,  but  merely  propaganda  contrived 
by  the  Serbian  Communists  to  suppress  Al- 
banian aspirations  for  democracy  within 
Yugoslavia. 

E.  The  entire  problem  of  Koeova  has 
reached  disturbing  iiropcrtlons,  not  because 
of  the  Albanian  demands  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  necessary  conditions  to  live  tne 
from  fear  and  free  trom  hunger — ^which  they 
perceive  as  achievable  under  a  free,  equal 
and  sovereign  Republic  within  Yugoslavia. 
The  real  problems  in  Kosova  are  the  policies 
of  the  present  Conununist  Government  of 
Serbia  and  Its  expressed  chauvinist  ambi- 
tions through  the  statements  of  its  presi- 
dent, Slobodan  Milosevic  rejecting  democ- 
racy and  trying  to  create  a  Greater  Serbian 
State  in  Yugoslavia  which  would  include,  of 
course,  all  of  Kosova. 

A  Republic  of  Kosova,  democratically  ee> 
tablished,  is  a  substantial  contribution  to 
keeping  Serbian  expansion  in  check,  and  In 
safeguarding  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Yugoslav  State  (whether  it  be  a  Federation 
or  Confederation)  through  democratic  and 
peaceful  means,  a  solution  which  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  rejection  of  Communism  by  the  Alba- 
nian people  brought  "the  democratic  oppoel- 
tion"  to  the  surface,  initially  with  the 
Democratic  Alliance  of  Kosova,  and  later 
with  four  more  political  parties,  and  the 
Council  for  the  Defense  of  Rights  and  Lib- 
erties in  Kosova.  Their  orientation  is  pre- 
determined by  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights,  the  1975  Helsinki  Act  and 
more  recently  the  Copenhagen  and  Paris 
Charter.  (See  very  recent  declaration  by 
democratic  leaders  attached). 

In  spite  of  all  that  I  and  all  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  and  public  watch- 
dog groups  have  said  about  the  outrageous 
"apartheid"  that  exists  in  Kosova  today,  our 
State  Department,  while  admitting  the  wan- 
ton abuse  of  the  Albanian  people  by  the  Ser- 
bian authorities,  has  argued  against  and  ac- 
tivity resisted  every  reasonable  Congres- 
sional Resolution,  Amendment  and  State- 
ment on  Kosova.  Why? 

If  I  understand  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion correctly,  their  refusal  to  actively  sup- 
port democracy  in  Kosova  and,  therefore,  in 
Serbia,  is  based  on  three  shaky  principles. 
First,  it  could  adversely  challenge  the  U.S. 
State  Department's  policy  on  Yugoslavia. 
Second,  it  could  precipitate  the  dissolution 
of  Yugoslavia.  Third,  it  could  disrupt  the 
process  of  democratization  taking  place  in 
Yugoslavia.  As  a  former  Member  who  cham- 
pioned this  cause  while  in  the  Congress  trom 
1985  to  1968.  I  would  like  to  take  issue  with 
the  Administration  on  all  three  ix>lnts. 

As  regards  the  Yugoslav  policy  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  An  article  in  the  June  28, 
1990  "New  York  Review  of  Books"  explains 
that,  for  geo-political  and  security  reasons, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  has  long  credited 
Yugoslavia  with  the  reputation  of  a  progres- 
sive nation,  free  of  major  human  rights 
abuses.  Given  the  avowed  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  well  publicized  divisions  in  Yugo- 
slavia's collectivized  government,  and  the 
obsolescence  of  both  the  Yugoslav  and  Soviet 
models  of  Communism,  the  old  geo-political 
reasons  can  no  longer  serve  to  justify  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  (Congress 
to  bring  to  light  and  loudly  condemn  the 
gross  violation  of  human  rights  that  prevail 
against  Albanians  in  Yugoslavia  today,  espe- 
cially in  Kosova. 

As  regards  the  precipitation  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Yugoslavia.  "The  New  York  Times" 
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of  September  6,  1990  describing  Serbian  re- 
preaalon  asralnst  the  ethnic  Albanian  minor- 
ity of  Kooova,  quotes  a  Serbian  foreign  af- 
fairs spokesman  as  saying  "any  steps  deny- 
ing Serbia  economic  aid  would  spell  the  dis- 
solution of  Yugoslavia."  1  strongly,  contend 
(along  with  many  prominent  Senators  and 
House  Members,  Including  Senators  Dole. 
Pressler,  D'Amato,  Nlckles,  Lautenberg  and 
Congressmen  Lantos,  GUman  Porter  and 
Brown)  that  not  U.S.  economic  sanctions  but 
their  target— namely,  Serbia's  ethnically 
based  subjugation  of  Kosova  is  what  threat- 
ens the  integrity  of  Yugoslavia  today!  In 
1990,  while  democratic  liberalization  took 
hold  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  Serbia's  com- 
munist regime  retrenced  In  Kosova.  Because 
of  this  and  other  Serbian  outrages,  hostility 
is  rising  and  Yugoslavia  Is  moving  ever  clos- 
er not  only  towards  political  disintegration 
but  also  towards  civil  war.  Both  can  be 
averted,  according  to  "The  Finanical  Times  ' 
of  September  14,  but  only  if  Serbia  ends  its 
ethnically-based  subjugation  of  Kosova. 

As  regards  the  disruption  of  the  democra- 
tliation  process  occurring  in  Yugoslavia. 
The  July  15,  1990  "New  York  Review  of 
Books"  suggested  that  the  incipient  Yugo- 
slav democratic  revolution  has  been  blocked 
In  the  Autonomous  I»rovlnce  of  Kosova  and 
the  Republic  of  Serbia  by  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
chairman  of  the  Socialist  Party,  of  Serbia. 
formerly  the  Communist  League.  Mr. 
Milosevic  was  the  first  to  stir  nationalist 
feelings  two  years  ago  with  a  campaign  to 
restore  Serbian  dominance  over  the  Alba- 
nians in  Kosova.  In  a  few  moves,  he  trans- 
formed Kosova  flrom  a  Yugoslav  Autonomous 
Province  with  a  right  to  home  rule  to  little 
more  than  a  colony  of  Serbia  without  any 
right  to  participate  in  public  or  economic 
life.  Unless  the  obstacles  of  Albanian  dis- 
enfranchlsement  are  removed,  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  will  not  go  forward  and 
Yugoslavia  will  remaip  the  odd-man-out  in 
Europe. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biggest 
paradox  and  shame  of  Europe  today  is  the 
ugly  situation  in  Kosova.  Caught  between 
the  two  communist  regimes  in  Serbia  and 
Albania,  Kosova  remains  the  only  region  of 
Europe  where  free  elections  are  denied  to  the 
local  majority  population.  It  is  my  hope  and 
the  hope  of  all  Albanian  Americans  and 
other  citliens  of  goodwill  that  a  new  State 
Department  policy  in  support  of  democracy 
In  Koeova  along  with  continued  pressure 
trom  Congress  in  1991  will  eliminate  this  eye 
sore  in  the  democratic  landscape  of  a  free 
and  prosi>erou8  Europe. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

Official  Statement  of  the  Democratic 
Leaders  of  Kosova 

Being  faced  with  the  Present  Oppressive 
Situation  in  Kosova,  we  urge 

The  lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  relnstitution  of  the  constitutional  order 
in  Kosova.  as  well  as  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Assembly  of  Kosova,  its  Government, 
and  all  the  legal  institutions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration which  have  been  suspended  by  force; 

The  holding  of  ft-ee,  democratic  and  multi- 
party elections  in  Kosova,  as  they  will  be 
prepared  by  the  Assembly  of  Kosova  and  su- 
perrised  by  representatives  of  governments 
and  international  organizations; 

That  Albanians  be  Included  in  the  negotia- 
tiona  for  the  future  of  Yugoslavia  as  equal 
partners,  and  be  represented  by  their  legiti- 
mate representatives  elected  in  ft-ee  and 
multi-party  elections. 
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That  the  work  of  the  news  media  in  the  Al- 
banian language  (Radio  and  Television  of 
Priihtlne  and  the  newspaper  RlUndja)  whose 
activities  have  been  forcefully  interrupted 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Serbian  po- 
lice, be  allowed  to  continue  unobstructed; 

That  international  organizations  and  rep- 
resentatives of  European  Governments  in- 
crease their  presence  in  Kosova  to  directly 
influence  the  stopping  of  the  repression  and 
the  gross  violations  of  civic  and  national 
rights  of  the  Albanian  people: 

That  Europe  and  the  democratic  countries 
around  the  world  indicate  their  support  for 
the  expressed  political  will  of  the  Albanian 
people,  their  right  to  self-determination  and 
independence; 

That  the  European  Parliament,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  international  bodies,  medi- 
ate the  solution  of  the  Kosova  problem  and 
the  position  of  the  Albanian  people,  and  that 
they  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  effect 
to  the  adopted  resolutions  on  Kosova,  since 
the  situation  is  deteriorating  continuously 
and  is  now  threatening  the  peace  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Ibrahim  Rugova.  Chairman,  Demo- 
craac  Alliance  of  Kosova.  Dr.  Hivzi  Islami, 
Chairman.  Peasant  Party  of  Kosova, 
Shkelzen  Maliqi,  Chairman.  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Kosova.  Veton  Surroi.  Chair- 
man. Parliamentary  Party  of  Kosova.  Lazer 
Krasniqi,  Chairman.  Albanian  Christian 
Democratic  Party  (signed  February  13,  1991). 
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AMERICAN  HEROES:  THE  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  CORPS  RELIEF  SO- 
CIETY 


COMMENDING  OUR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  FOUGHT  SO  WELL 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECUTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagtes  in  commending  our  men  arxj  women 
who  fought  so  well  in  the  Perisan  Gulf,  and 
join  In  the  joy  of  their  families  who  know  their 
loved  ones  will  be  coming  home  soon. 

I  am  relieved  and  delighted  that  the  war  is 
over. 

President  Bush  did  an  extraordinary  job  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  greatest  credit 
must  go  to  the  men  and  women  in  ttie  field 
who  showed  Incredible  courage  and  deter- 
mination in  carrying  out  the  President's  orders. 

But.  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  The  task  will  be  tedious  and 
difficult.  We  must  encourage  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  region,  and  especially  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  so  the  past  7  months  never 
get  a  chance  to  be  replayed. 

We  must  make  sure  our  allies  help  pay  for 
the  war.  To  date  only  $14.9  billion  of  the  $53.5 
tMllion  pledged  have  been  paid.  We  cannot 
allow  our  allies  to  avoid  following  through  with 
their  previous  pledges. 

And  we  must  determine  as  t)est  as  we  can 
how  we  arrived  in  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  war,  and  why  our  assessment  of  Iraqi  fight- 
ing abilities  were  so  wrong. 

Bit  most  of  all,  the  t)iggest  victory— the 
happiest  moment— -will  come  when  we  wek 
come  our  troops  home. 


HOlt.  RANDY  "DUKE"  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
way  we  can  support  our  troops  in  the  gulf  is 
to  support  their  families  here  at  home. 

Thousands  of  American  families  have  an- 
swered the  call  to  send  their  fathers,  mottiers, 
sons,  and  daughters  to  military  service  in  the 
gulf.  And  when  a  serviceman  or  woman  in  the 
gulf  is  a  family's  chief  Ixeadwinner,  the  family 
left  at  home  endures  difficult  financial  sacrifice. 
I  know  this,  not  just  because  I  headed  a 
military  family  for  20  years,  but  b)ecause  mili- 
tary families  all  over  San  Diego  call  my  office 
daily  to  ask  for  my  help. 

Whert  I  send  them  is  to  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Relief  Society. 
This  worldwide  nonprofit  organization,  staffed 
by  some  3,600  dedicated  volunteers,  buys 
groceries  for  hungry  families,  clothes  children, 
and  pays  ttie  rent  or  the  mortgage  whenever 
a  military  family  in  need  simply  asks. 

The  servicemen  and  women  who  contribute 
their  financial  resources  to  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Flelief  and  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  staff  their  offices  at  141  bases  and  134 
U.S.  Navy  ships  are  all  unsung  American  he- 
roes. 

But  now  that  neariy  a  half-million  Americans 
have  boen  called  overseas,  often  on  very 
short  notrce,  the  need  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Relief  services  has  never  been  greater. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  who  represent  military  men  and 
women  to  vowe  their  support  for  the  hard- 
working volunteers  at  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Relief.  Members  of  Congress  can  record  pub- 
lic servkJe  announcements,  recruit  volunteers, 
and  mal«  sure  everyone  who  needs  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Relief  knows  that  they  are  avail- 
able. 

Let's  remember  the  needs  of  our  military 
families,  and  support  our  Amercan  heroes  on 
the  home  front— *e  people  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Relief  Society. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Relief  Society  offices  around  the  workJ.  which 
I  wouW  Nke  to  include  in  the  Congressioi^l 
Record  at  this  point. 

Navy^Marine  Corps  Relief  activities 
Albany  Auxiliary. 
Bermuda  Auxiliary. 

Camp  Lejeune  Auxiliary:  New  River 
Branch. 

Camp      Pendleton      Auxiliary:      Barstow 
Branch,     Bridgeport     Office,     San     Onof^ 
Branch. 
Cherry  Point  Auxiliary. 
Connecticut    Auxiliary:    Windsor    Office 
Scotia  Office. 

Distriot  of  Columbia  Auxiliary:  Bethesda 
Branch,  Dahlgren  Branch,  Henderson  Hall 
Branch,  Indian  Head  Office,  Patuxent 
Branch,  Sugar  Grove  Office. 

El  Tono  Auxiliary:  Tustin  Branch,  Yuma 
Branch. 

Great   Lakes   Auxiliary,    Detroit   Branch, 
Glenview  Branch. 
GuanUinamo  Bay  Auxiliary. 
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Hampton  Roads  Aiudlleu?:  Uttle  Creek 
Branch.  Portamouth  Branch,  Shipboard 
Branch,  Yorktown  Office. 

Hawaiian  Auxiliary:  Australia  Office,  Bah- 
rain Office,  Barbert  Point  Branch,  Barking 
Sands  Office,  Chrlstchurch  Office,  Kaneohe 
Branch. 

Headquarters:  Iceland  Office,  Augsburg  Of- 
fice, Stuttgart  Office. 

Jacksonville  Auxiliary:  Cecil  Field  Branch. 

Japan  Auxiliary:  Atsugi  Office,  Chinhae 
Office,  Iwakune  Office,  Misawa  Office. 
Sasebo  Office. 

Key  West  Auxiliary. 

Lemoore  Auxiliary. 

London  Auxiliary:  Brawdy  Office.  Edzell 
Office,  Holy  Loch  Office,  Lisbon  Office, 
Machrihanlsh  Office.  Mildenhall  Office,  St. 
Mawgan  Office,  Thurso  Office. 

Long  Beach  Auxiliary:  China  Lake  Branch, 
Albuquerque  Branch. 

Mare  Island  Auxiliary:  Concord  Branch, 
Stockton  Branch. 

Marianas  Auxiliary. 

Mayport  Auxiliary:  Kings  Bay  Branch. 

Memphis  Auxiliary. 

Mlramar  Auxiliary:  El  Centre  Branch. 

Naples  Auxiliary:  Gaeta  Branch,  La 
Madalena  Branch,  San  Vito  del  Normanni  Of- 
fice. 

Naval  Academy  Auxiliary. 

New  Hampshire  Auxiliary. 

New  Jersey  Auxiliary. 

New  Orleans  Auxiliary. 

New  York  Auxiliary. 

Oceana  Auxiliary:  Dam  Neck  Office.  North 
West  Office. 

Okinawa  Auxiliary:  Camp  Hansen  Office, 
Camp  Klnser  Office. 

Orlando  Auxiliary. 

Parrls  Island  Auxiliary:  Beaufort  Branch. 

Pennsylvania  Auxiliary:  Elarle  Branch. 
Willow  Grove  Branch. 

Pensacola  Auxiliary:  Gulfport  Branch,  Me- 
ridian Branch,  Panama  City  Office, 
Pascagoula  Branch,  Whiting  Field  Branch. 

Philippines  Auxiliary:  Hong  Kong  Office. 

Port  Hueneme-Point  Mugu  Auxiliary. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Auxiliary:  Sabana  Seca  Of- 
fice. 

Puget  Sound  Auxiliary:  Bangor  Branch. 

Quantico  Auxiliary. 

Rhode  Island  Auxiliary:  Argentia  Branch, 
Brunswick  Branch,  Cutler  Office,  South  Wey- 
mouth Branch,  Winter  Harbor  Office. 

San  Diego  Auxiliary:  MCRD  Branch.  North 
Island  Branch,  NTC  Branch. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Auxiliary:  CentervlUe 
Office,  Fallon  Branch,  Moffett  Field  Branch, 
Monterey  Branch,  Oakland  Naval  Hospital, 
Treasure  Island  Branch. 

Seattle  Auxiliary:  Idaho  Falls  Branch. 

Sigonella  Auxiliary. 

South  Carolina  Auxiliary:  Athens  Branch, 
Atlanta  Branch,  NWS  Charleston  Branch. 

Spain  Auxiliary. 

Texas  Auxiliary:  Chase  Field  Branch,  Dal- 
las Branch,  Kingsville  Branch. 

Twentynine  Palms  Auxiliary. 

Whldbey  Island  Auxiliary:  Adak  Branch, 
Anchorage  Branch. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  VENTURE 
CAPITAL  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce the  Venture  Capital  Incentive  Act  of 
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1991.  a  narrowly  targeted  tax  incentive  ttiat 
wiN  spur  long4erm  investments  in  America's 
technology  future. 

Although  President  Bush  has  defened  im- 
mediate action  on  the  capital  gains  issue,  his 
budget  contains  the  same  ili-conceived. 
across-the-board  cut  he  proposed  last  year. 
Rattier  ttian  provkjing  an  incentive  for  real 
economic  growth,  President  Bush  has  denv 
onstrated  his  abiding  commitment  to  giving  a 
tax  windfall  to  the  wealthiest  taxpayers. 

My  proposal  woukj  provide  a  40-percent 
capital  gains  exclusk>n  for  Vnose  wfw  invest  in 
small,  high-risk,  higlvtechnotogy  corrpanies 
and  who  hoW  the  stock  for  a  minimum  of  4 
years.  Unlike  ttie  admtnistratnn's  proposal,  my 
plan  woukJ  not  reward  the  real  estate  specu- 
lators, the  Wall  Street  arbitrageurs,  and  others 
who  do  little  to  create  real  economy  wealth.  It 
wouki  not  reward  the  stock  chumers  and  the 
money  manipulators  who  shift  from  one  short- 
term  investment  to  another,  realizing  hand- 
some profits  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
Amerk:a's  economic  future. 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  our  country  to  in- 
vest in  the  risktakers  arxl  entrepreneurs  who 
txjikj  real  companies  and  create  new  jobs  for 
America.  For  ttie  past  several  nxKiths,  we've 
b)een  hit  with  a  steady  flow  of  troubling  eco- 
nomic news:  declining  productivity,  rising  un- 
employment, and  a  deejsening  recession.  Just 
last  week.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  advised  a  congressional  commit- 
tee that  "it  would  be  unwise  to  rule  out  the 
possitHlity  that  the  recesskin  may  become 
more  serious  tfian  is  already  apparent." 

Our  cun-ent  economk;  problems  should  not 
tie  seen  as  just  a  predk:tat)le  sknvdown  for  an 
othenwise  robust  economy;  rather,  the  struc- 
tural problems  in  the  tanking  industry,  the  real 
estate  mari<et,  and  in  key  manufacturing  in- 
dustries suggest  a  deeper  crisis.  Moreover, 
our  gkibal  rivals  are  making  dramatk:  gains  in 
many  technok>gies  ttiat  will  determine  future 
economk;  prosperity.  America's  once  proud 
lead  in  consumer  electronks,  semkxHiductors, 
and  other  technok)gies  has  vanished.  Our  cur- 
rent leadership  in  telecommuneatkms, 
supercomputers,  and  personal  computers  is 
threatened  by  aggressive  competitors  in  Eu- 
rope and  across  the  Pacifk:  Rim. 

The  Markey  Venture  Capital  Incentive  Act  is 
not  a  panacea.  It  will  not  provkje  Anwrica  with 
the  economk:  overtiaul  it  needs.  But  t)y  inject- 
ing new  capital  to  high  tech  start-ups,  it  will 
give  us  the  jumpstart  we  need  to  get  back  in 
the  global  tectinotogy  race.  The  importance  of 
small  technok>gy  companies  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Small  companies  create  80  percent  of 
the  new  jot)s  in  this  country  and,  according  to 
a  National  Science  Foundatkxi  report,  tfiey  are 
six  times  more  likely  than  large  companies  to 
create  new  products. 

According  to  a  1982  General  Accounting  Of- 
fne  [GAO]  study,  between  1970  and  1979 
American  venture  capital  companies  invested 
just  over  $200  millkm  in  small  companies.  The 
result:  130.000  new  jobs,  more  than  $100  mil- 
Inn  in  corporate  taxes,  and  $900  millkxi  in  ex- 
port sales.  The  same  study  concluded  that  a 
$1.4  billkKi  investment  coukJ.  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  generate  1.9  millk)n  new  fobs, 
$6.7  billk>n  in  annual  tax  revenues,  and  $13.6 
billion  in  export  sales. 
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Unfortunately,  smai  companies  faoe  a  groiw- 
ing  capital  cnjnch.  The  coat  o(  captal  tot  Iha 
United  States  is  four  timas  mora  axpantive 
than  in  Japan  and  almost  twice  as  expansive 
as  in  Gemany.  In  recent  months,  the  troubled 
banking  industry  has  dramalKaily  cut  Ha  over- 
all lending,  often  making  smaH,  high  risk  com- 
panies the  first  to  k»e  their  line  of  crsdtt. 

More  importantty,  however,  venture  capiM 
funds  have  deaeased  substantiaHy  since  their 
mki-1980's  peak;  total  funds  fell  from  a  pre- 
stock  maricet  crash  of  $4.2  biHnn  in  1987  to 
$2.6  in  1989  and  the  market  has  never  Mty 
recovered.  This  downward  trend  can  be  attri>- 
uted  in  part  to  the  sharp  drop  in  inlial  public 
offerings  since  the  1987  stock  maifcel  crash. 
Venture  capitaMiacked  IF^'s  dropped  66  per- 
cent in  1988,  the  year  after  the  crash,  and 
have  never  recovered.  The  IPO  market  fell  25 
percent  in  ttie  third  quarter  of  1990. 

President  Bush  sadly  recognizes  neither  the 
danger  kx>ming  over  tfie  Natkxi's  economy  or 
the  unk^ue  advantage  America's  entrepreneurs 
and  risktakers  give  us  in  the  new  gkjbel  com- 
petition. The  Presklenf  s  capital  gains  proposal 
woukJ  reward  investors  for  unproductive  in- 
vestments, drain  the  treasury  of  needed  reve- 
nue, and  retroactively  reward  investors  for  pre- 
vious investments.  By  contrast,  the  Ivlarkey 
capital  gains  proposal  woukl  reward  only 
those  who  make  kxig-term  investments  in  ttie 
Apple's,  the  Lotuses,  and  the  Mcrosofls  of  to- 
nx)rrow. 

Let  me  be  very  specific  about  the  dif- 
fererx^es  in  our  two  bills. 

My  bill  is  highly  targeted;  ttie  exdusnn  ap- 
plies only  to  investments  in  companies  with 
200  or  fewer  ecrptoyees  arxj  only  to  compa- 
nies that  devote  at  least  18  percent  of  ttwir 
total  expenditures  to  research  and  devetop- 
ment.  The  administratkxi's  current  proposal 
woukj  apply  to  all  gains  currently  defined  by 
law.  This  catch-all.  giveaway  plan  woukl  have 
provkled  incentives  for  investment  in  tinter, 
real  estate,  domestk:  furnishings  and  other 
products  not  critnal  to  competing  successfuly 
in  the  informatkxi  age.  Estimates  are  that  only 
one  percent  of  ttie  administratxxi's  capital 
gains  incentive  wouM  have  gone  to  venture 
capital  investments. 

Second,  my  bill  differs  from  the  administra- 
tion's giveaway  plan  in  ttie  length  of  the  hold- 
ing period  and  the  size  of  ttie  incentive.  Wtien 
fully  implemented,  ttie  administration's  pro- 
posal woukJ  give  a  30'^)ercent  tax  exduswn 
on  capital  gains  for  aH  investments  held  for 
n:K>re  than  3  years;  a  20-percent  exclusion  for 
assets  hekj  kxiger  tttan  2  years;  arvj  10  per- 
cent if  hekj  1  year.  Because  entrepreneurs  erv 
dure  enormous  pressure  from  investors  took- 
ing  for  immed»te  profits,  the  Markey  proposal 
provkJes  a  capital  gains  break  only  if  ttie  irv 
vestment  is  hefo  for  at  least  4  years. 

Third,  my  bill  is  designed  to  generate  new 
capital,  not  oM  investments.  Ttie  administra- 
tkxi's plan  wouU  reward  investors  for  invest- 
ments prevkxjsiy  made  in  order  to  provkle  a 
one-shot  revenue  txxwt  for  his  troubled  txjdg- 
et.  This  retroactive  giveaway  woukJ  do  notting 
to  encourage  any  new  investment  wtiaisoever; 
it  only  woukJ  serve  as  a  half-baked  revenue 
raiser  and  a  windfall  to  investors  sitting  on  old 
investments.  My  plan  alfows  no  retroactive 
windfall.  In  order  for  an  investment  to  qualify 
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under  my  plan,  it  must  be  held  an  additional 
4yeafs. 

Fourth,  unlike  the  administration's  plan,  my 
bill  does  not  include  the  nonproductive  sec- 
orxlary  stock  market  Only  newly  issued 
stocks,  derived  from  founders  stock,  employee 
stock,  or  initial  pubik:  offerings,  would  qualify. 
Providing  a  capital  gains  break  for  secondary 
stocks  woukj  do  worxJers  for  America's  stock 
traders  and  brokerage  institutions  but  does 
nothing  to  revitalize  our  industries  and  com- 
petitiveness. 

Fifth,  unlike  tfie  administration's  proposal, 
the  Markey  plan  wouM  not  drain  the  treasury 
in  the  k)ng-term.  Estimates  done  last  year  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  showed  that  it  would  lose  $11.4 
bMnn  in  the  first  5  years.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates show  that  my  plan  would  tose  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  Presidents  figure. 

Sixth.  In  the  interests  of  maintaining  tax  fair- 
ness, my  proposal  remains  consistent  with  tax 
reform  t>y  listing  the  capital  gains  break  as  a 
tax  preference  item  under  the  alternative  mlnl- 
rrxjm  tax  [AMT],  ensuring  that  all  taxpayers 
pay  ttieir  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  not  cure  all 
of  America's  protilems  with  international  com- 
petitiveness; it  couW  only  be  considered  one 
part  of  a  greater  package  to  sharpen  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  edge.  But  the  capital  gains 
debate  has  been  bogged  down  for  too  long  by 
the  administratkxi's  insistence  ttiat  we  grant 
an  across-the-board  tax  windfall  for  the  Na- 
tkxi's  wealthiest  taxpayers.  Rather  than  wait 
for  yet  another  giveaway  proposal  from  the 
adrrinistration,  let's  take  immediate  action  and 
start  investing  in  Amerk^a's  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Venture  Capital  In- 
centive Act  of  1991  and  help  rekindle  the  spirit 
of  entrepreneurship  and  risktaking  in  America. 


RTC  BURDEN-SHARING  AMEND- 
MENT PROVIDES  TAX  RELIEF 
FOR  VIRTUALLY  ALL  STATES 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  tax- 
payers and  mine  will  be  paying  for  the  savings 
and  loan  cleanup  for  at  least  the  next  40  years 
even  though  most  of  them  bear  no  responsibil- 
ity for  the  problem. 

It  is  not  fair  for  us  to  ask  several  genera- 
lior«  of  Amencans  to  pay  for  this  cleanup 
when  some  of  tttose  who  are  most  responsible 
lor  creating  this  debacle  are  getting  away 
acott-free,  and  do  not  have  to  pay  a  dime. 

To  date  45  percent  of  the  problem  we  are 
cleaning  up  is  the  result  of  the  failures  of 
State-chartered  and  State-regulated  savings 
and  toans.  The  vast  majority  of  these  failed  in- 
stitirfnns  were  kxateti  in  just  a  small  handful 
of  States  which  irresponsibly  dispensed  char- 
ters and  powers  with  reckless  abandon,  and 
then  failed  to  adequately  regulate  and  exam- 
ine their  State^hartered  institutkxis. 

Yet  if  cunent  poiny  is  continued,  ttiese  few 
Stateg.  which  are  responstole  for  45  percent  of 
our  ooets,  wiH  pay  for  zero  percent  of  the 
ciaanup.  That  simply  is  not  fair.  These  States 
are  getting  the  prowert>ial  free  kjnch. 
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That  is  why  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  voted  to  approve 
my  burdensharing  amendment  to  the  RTC 
funding  bill.  My  amendment  requires  these  few 
States  to  pay  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  cleanup,  or  forfeit  the  rights  of  part- 
nership in  the  system. 

I  wouW  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
table  whrch  shows:  First,  what  each  State's 
share  of  the  nationwide  total  of  State-char- 
tered thrift  deposits  was  in  1980  (prior  to  the 
explosive  growth  in  thrift  charters  and  powers; 
second,  what  proportion  of  the  disaster  each 
State's  State-chartered  thrifts  are  responsible 
for;  and  third,  what  proportion  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  cleanup  each  State's  taxpayers  are  cur- 
rently paying  for. 

Memtiers  will  note,  for  example,  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had  4.04  per- 
cent of  all  State-chartered  thrift  deposits  in 
1980,  is  responsible  for  2.1  percent  of  our 
costs  to  date,  and  is  paying  4.8  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  cleanup,  or  more  than  twice  its  fair 
share.  Similariy,  the  State  of  Washington  had 
0.81  percent  of  all  State-chartered  thrift  depos- 
its in  1980,  is  responsible  for  only  0.1  percent 
of  our  costs  to  date,  and  is  paying  1 .9  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  cleanup,  or  19  times  its  fair 
share.  Texas,  in  contrast,  had  10.01  percent 
of  al  State-chartered  thrift  deposits  txjt  is  re- 
sponsible for  68.3  percent  of  our  costs  to<iate 
at  State-chartered  savings  and  loans,  and  is 
only  paying  6.1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  fair 
share. 

STATE  SHARES  OF  THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CLEAN-UP 

If  thrift  clean-up  costs  and  payments  were 
ever^y  distributed  across  the  Nation,  the  fig- 
ures in  columns  A,  B,  and  C  would  all  be  iden- 
tical, and  would  all  equal  the  figure  in  column 
A. 

A  State  has  "excessive  costs"— that  is,  is 
responsible  for  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the 
blame  if  column  B  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  column  A. 

A  State  is  paying  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
the  burden  it  the  figure  in  column  C  is  greater 
than  the  figure  in  column  B. 

For  every  $100  of  thrift  resolution  costs,  the 
figure  in  column  B  represents  the  number  of 
dollars  the  reskJents  of  that  State  are  paying 
in  Federal  taxes  for  the  thrift  cleanup. 
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A  "THE  BAir'— A  state's  peicentap  of  the  nationwide  total  of  deposits 
in  state-charttred  thnfts  m  the  base  year 

B  "THE  BUME"— A  state's  percentage  of  the  nationwide  total  ot  costs  to 
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COMMENDING  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
GENERAL  SCHWARZKOPF,  AND 
ALL  THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28, 1991 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  last  night  brought  to  a  swift  conclu- 
sion one  of  history's  most  successful  and  effi- 
cient miliary  efforts. 

In  just  6  weeks.  Amerkan  and  allied  forces 
under  the  exceptional  command  of  Gen.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf  ejected,  disarmed,  or  cap- 
tured more  than  500,000  Iraqi  forces,  thus  lib- 
erating the  nation  of  Kuwait.  This  effort  once 
again  re$tored  freedom  in  a  vanquished  land 
and  turned  t)ack  the  inhumane  and  despotk: 
rule  of  Iraq's  tyrannk:al  preskjent.  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  today  ex- 
presses tie  sense  of  this  Congress  that  Presi- 
dent Bush,  Seaetary  of  Defense  Dck  Cheney, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker, 
General  Schwarzkopf,  and  every  one  of  the 
500,000  Americans  who  served  in  Operation 
Desert  $torm  and  their  families  be  com- 
mended lor  their  role  in  this  great  vk:tory  for 
peace  and  freedom  and  this  resounding  rejec- 
tion of  the  aggression  of  one  nation  against 
another. 

In  adcftion  to  culminating  a  flawless  and 
precise  military  vtetory.  Operation  Desert 
Storm  also  resulted  in  one  of  the  greatest  co- 
operative diplomatK  efforts  the  worid  has 
known.  Under  the  leadership  of  Presklent 
Bush  and  Secretary  Baker,  the  United  States 
quk*ly  rallied  the  support  of  virtually  every 
member  of  the  United  Natrons  to  condemn,  in 
12  United  Natrons  resolutrons,  Iraq's  aggres- 
sron  against  Kuwait  and  to  enuriciate  a  dear 
set  of  goals  for  expelling  the  Iraqi  forces  and 
restore  p«ace  and  onjer  in  the  regron. 

Presidwit  Bush,  Secretary  Baker,  and  Sec- 
retary Cheney  also  established  a  coalitron  of 
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more  than  30  nations  who  sent  troops  and 
equipment  to  the  Persian  Gutf  and  were  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  successful  lltieration  of  Ku- 
wait. It  took  the  remarkable  skills  and  leader- 
ship of  General  Schwarzkopf  to  mekl  ttiese  di- 
verse contingents  into  one  united  force  that 
fought  with  purpose  and  precision. 

Through  a  5^^-week  air  campaign,  Amer- 
Kan  and  coalition  forces  utilized  the  supenor 
skill  of  flyers,  ground  crews,  intelligence  oper- 
ations, and  support  staff,  and  the  t)est  tech- 
nology had  to  offer  to  pound  and  weaken  Iraqi 
forces  with  ttw  least  possit)le  risk  to  the  safety 
of  our  troops.  Casualties  were  kept  to  the  min- 
imum because  of  the  highly  skilled  execution 
of  missions  arxj  the  near  perfect  performance 
of  equipment  arKl  munitions  that  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  k)ng-term  investment  in  our  national 
defense  t}y  the  American  people. 

Those  of  us  wtK>  steadfastly  supported  the 
devek)pment  of  Vhe  aircraft,  weaponry,  smart 
munitions,  and  other  technology  which  per- 
formed flawlessly  these  past  few  weeks  and 
wh»h  provkled  complete  air  and  grourxj  supe- 
riority for  U.S.  and  allied  forces  were  often 
times  critKized  in  the  past  for  advocating  a 
level  of  spending  on  national  defense  whk^ 
woukj  support  ttie  development  and  produc- 
tion of  these  systems.  We  persevered,  how- 
ever, arxi  over  the  past  12  years  have  seen 
the  readiness  of  our  forces  restored  and  up- 
graded to  the  point  that  they  were  able  to  re- 
spond, when  called  upon  these  past  6  months, 
with  the  largest  airlift  and  sealift  operation  ever 
executed  t>y  U.S.  forces. 

It  is  tf)e  dedk^tion  of  our  all-volunteer  forces 
in  comtiinatkxi  with  the  investment  this  Corv 
gress  and  the  American  people  have  made  to 
train  our  forces  and  equip  them  with  the  best 
equipment  available  ttiat  enat>led  them  to  dis- 
tinguish tfiemselves  to  all  the  wodd  as  ttie 
most  professional  and  highly  skilled  fighting 
unit  ever  assembled.  Being  deployed  in  a  for- 
eign land  is  never  an  easy  task,  especially  in 
a  place  where  the  culture,  customs,  and  cli- 
mate are  so  very  different  than  their  home- 
land. Our  men  aixl  women  serving  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  met  these  cfiallenges  in  a 
way  ttiat  made  the  Amerk^n  people  proud. 
They  were  outstanding  ambassadors  for 
peace  everywhere  they  went,  and  nowhere 
was  this  more  evident  than  yesterday  in  Ku- 
wait City  wtiere  they  were  wetoomed  as  he- 
roes by  the  newly  liberated  people  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fdtowing  my  remarics  I  woukj 
like  to  include  a  copy  of  my  resolutnn  wtrich 
commends  all  aspects  of  this  operatk>n  from 
ttie  leadership  of  our  Commander  in  Chief  and 
his  generals  in  ttie  fiekj,  to  our  troops  and 
their  families.  All  Americans  played  such  an 
important  role  in  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
nberate  Kuwait,  especially  through  their  very 
visible  and  strong  publk:  support  for  our  troops 
and  their  missk>n. 

Once  again,  through  this  massive  effort,  the 
United  States  has  proven  to  be  the  leader,  the 
hope,  arxl  ttie  t>eacon  of  freedom  for  an  op- 
pressed people.  The  people  of  Kuwait  are  free 
again,  their  government  has  been  reinstituted, 
and  the  despotk:  forces  of  Saddam  Hussein 
have  been  deposed.  Freedom  has  again  won 
over  tyranny. 

H.  Con.  Res.— 

Whereas  President  Oeoi^e  Bush  has  de- 
clared victory  In  the  operation  to  liberate 
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Kuwait  and  reinstate  that  nation's  govern- 
ment; 

Whereas  this  was  the  result  of  the  most 
successful  military  operation  of  all  time; 

Whereas  Operation  Desert  Storm  fulfilled 
the  goals  and  promises  made  by  President 
Bush  in  deploying  American  forces  to  the  re- 
gion; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
rallied  together  in  an  unprecedented  show  of 
unity  against  the  aggression  and  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  Iraqi  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein; 

Whereas  the  valiant  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  in  uniform  performed 
In  an  exceptionally  professional  manner  be- 
fitting an  all-volunteer  military  force; 

Whereas  the  U.S.  reserve  forces  and  Na- 
tional Guard  demonstrated  their  readiness 
and  ability  to  respond  and  deploy  quickly  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm; 

Whereas  the  families  of  the  more  than 
500,000  Americans  called  into  action  In  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  provided  exceptional  and 
unwavering  support  for  our  troops  in  the 
field; 

Whereas  our  nation  grieves  and  prays  for 
all  those  who  paid  the  ultimate  price  in  the 
restoration  of  freedom  in  Kuwait,  and  for 
those  who  were  injured  In  the  line  of  duty; 

Whereas  our  nation  will  maintain  as  the 
highest  priority  the  full  accounting  for  all 
American  and  allied  forces  missing  in  action; 

Whereas  on  February  27,  1991.  the  free  and 
legitimate  government  of  Kuwait  was  re- 
stored, the  occupying  forces  of  Iraq  were 
ejected,  disarmed,  or  captured,  and  cease-fire 
was  ordered  by  President  Bush:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That — 

(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
President  George  Bush  be  commended  for  his 
international  leadership  in  rallying  unprece- 
dented world  condemnation  of  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion against  Kuwait  and  as  commander  In 
chief  for  overseeing  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  complete  military  victories  of  all  time. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Richard  Cheney  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General 
Colin  Powell  be  commended  for  their  role  In 
coordinating  the  largest,  most  successful, 
and  rapid  deployment  of  military  force  of  all 
time. 

(3)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  be  commended 
for  his  role  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  unwavering  support  of  our  allies  and  the 
United  Nations  for  the  international  effort 
to  liberate  Kuwait. 

(4)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Gen- 
eral Norman  Schwarzkopf  be  commended  for 
his  brilliant  and  flawless  tactical  plan  and 
leadership  and  coordination  of  the  victorious 
U.S.  and  coalition  forces. 

(5)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
every  American  service  member  be  com- 
mended for  their  role  in  turning  back  the  ag- 
gression of  a  ruthless  despot,  for  restoring 
freedom  to  a  vanquished  nation,  and  for  serv- 
ing with  such  distinction  and  professional- 
ism. 

(6)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
American  people  pay  honor  and  homage  to 
all  those  who  fell  in  the  line  of  duty  and  to 
pray  for  the  safe  return  of  all  those  missing 
In  action. 

(7)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  every 
American  family  be  commended  for  their 
special  role  in  providing  for  our  troops. 
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REVEREND  OTHA  GILYARD 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  constituent  and  very  special  friend  of 
mine.  Reverend  Ottia  GUyard,  ttie  Pastor  of 
Mt.  Zk)n  Baptist  Church  in  Kalamazoo,  Ml.  On 
Tuesday,  November  20,  the  Upjohn  Institute 
presented  Otha  with  the  E.  Eart  Wright  Com- 
munity Achievement  Award.  The  award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  an  indivkhial  wfw  has 
made  a  signifcant  impact  on  ttie  quality  of  life 
in  Kalamazoo  Counfy,  and  wtw  exemplifies 
the  values  and  commitments  of  ttie  late  Dr. 
Wright— an  indivkJual  wtiose  humanitarian 
contributions  were  felt  throughout  ttie  Kala- 
mazoo community. 

Otha  began  his  impressive  ministerial  career 
as  a  ctiaplain  at  Homstxjrg  Prison  in  Penn- 
sylvania. From  there,  he  went  on  to  serve  as 
the  paster  of  the  Second  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  In  New  Jersey  until  1975  wtien  he  ar- 
rived in  Kalamazoo,  Ml,  to  become  ttie  pastor 
of  Mt.  Zkm  Baptist  Church.  His  care  and  corv 
cem  for  others  have  not  twen  limited  to  his 
congregation,  but  have  been  felt  throughout 
Kalamazoo. 

Ottia  Gilyard  is  deeply  committed  to  com- 
munity sennce.  He  simply  cannot  say  "no" 
wtien  ttiere  are  people  in  need,  or  problems  to 
be  solved.  He  has  invested  both  time  and 
seemingly  endtess  energy  in  a  vast  array  of 
community  and  professnrial  organizations.  His 
leadership  roles  indude  the  presklency  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Ministerial  Alliance,  board  member 
of  ttie  Kalamazoo  Akx>holk;  and  Drug  Atxise 
Center,  board  member  of  the  Kalamazoo  Of- 
fender Akl  and  Restoratkm  Program,  board  of 
trustees  memt>er  of  Kalamazoo  College,  txiard 
member  of  the  Giri  Scout  Council,  task  force 
member  of  the  Kalamazoo  County  JaU,  tx>ard 
member  of  ttie  Nodtiside  Community  Devekip- 
ment  Assoctatxxi,  board  member  of  Safe 
House,  an  aftercare  faciiity  for  ak»hoics  and 
addcts;  in  additkm,  Otha  is  past  preskleni  of' 
the  Kalamazoo  chapter  of  ttie  NAACP. 

Ottia's  leaderstiip,  drive,  and  seWessness 
have  been  repeatedly  recognized  t>y  tiis 
friends  and  colleagues.  Most  racentty,  in  trib- 
ute to  his  effective  advocacy  on  betialf  of  sen- 
kxs  within  the  minority  community,  he  re- 
ceived ttie  1990  Aging  America  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence from  ttie  Soulticentral  Mk:tiigan  Com- 
misskm  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  acknowledging  an  indraidual 
who  personifies  the  very  best  in  America's  tra- 
ditkm  of  community  service,  and  in  ttianking 
Ottta  Gilyard  for  the  sensitive  and  caring  lead- 
ership he  has  given  to  ttie  Kalamazoo  commu- 
nity ttiese  past  several  years.  I  feel  privileged 
to  represent  an  indnndual  who  gives  so  much 
of  himself  in  servK»  to  ottiers.  Ottia's  multiple 
contritxjtkxis  to  ttiose  in  need  and  to  his  com- 
munity make  him  tniy  desenring  of  ttie  E.  Earl 
Wrigtit  Community  Actiievement  Award. 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  COMES 
HOME 


HON.  DAVm  L  PRICE 

OP  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  observ- 
ance of  Black  History  Montti,  we  frequently 
call  the  roil  of  the  national  heroes,  from  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  and  W.E.B.  DuBois  to  Rosa 
Parks  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  But  K  is  just 
as  important  to  remember  those  wtwse  names 
are  not  as  well  known  but  to  whom  we  are 
equally  indebted  for  the  progress  we  have 
made  and  ttie  social  consciousness  that  still 
drives  us  forward.  Every  community  has  such 
an  honor  roll,  and  today  I  want  to  call  that  roll 
for  Raleigh,  NC,  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
names  they  may  not  have  heard,  txjt  names 
that  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  on- 
going struggle  for  human  dignity  and  social 
justne  in  our  part  of  North  Carolina. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  importance  of  such 
remembrance  last  month  at  the  prayer  break- 
fast for  ttie  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  birthday 
celebratkjn  in  Raleigh.  Dr.  John  W.  Fleming,  a 
kxal  historian  and  professor  emeritus  at  Shaw 
University,  recounted  these  names  and  the 
ways  that  all  of  us  assembled  were  indebted 
to  tfK)se  who  had  gone  t>efore. 

He  called  the  name,  for  example,  of  Fred 
Carriage,  one  of  ttie  first  blacks  to  practice  law 
in  Raleigh.  A  former  president  of  the  commu- 
nity organization  from  which  the  Raleigh-Wake 
Citizens  Associatk>n  evolved,  Mr.  Camage  is 
tiest  remembered  for  his  great  concern  for  the 
educatkxial  growth  and  devetopment  of  black 
chiWren.  His  belief  that  all  chiklren  should  be 
afforded  a  quality  education  led  him  to  press 
for  the  rights  of  students  who  were  denied  ad- 
mittance to  local  schools.  In  commennoration 
of  his  efforts,  a  middle  school  was  named 
after  Fred  Camage,  a  remainder  of  what  gen- 
eratkxis  of  young  people  own  this  man. 

Samuel  Mitchell  was  another  lawyer  in  the 
Raleigh  area  whose  work  earned  us  a  step 
ctoser  to  liberty  and  justee  for  all.  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  best  remembered  for  his  legal  expertise  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights.  He  skillfulty  worked 
through  the  court  system  to  challenge  discrimi- 
nation and  injustKe.  He  was  one  of  two  attor- 
neys, for  example,  who  represented  two  stu- 
dents. Wmiam  Fox  and  Albert  Sansom,  in  a 
discriminatnn  suit  against  the  city  of  Raleigh, 
which  he  earned  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court 

Dr.  Grady  Davis— a  minister,  community  ad- 
vocate, and  educator— is  remembered  for  the 
special  role  he  played  in  tfie  civil  rights  move- 
ment As  a  student  at  Shaw  University,  Grady 
Davis  spoke  out  for  the  rights  of  students,  and 
often  served  as  a  liason  between  the  carr^HJs 
and  the  wider  comrrajnity.  He  became  a  spe- 
cial friend  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  while 
at  Boston  University,  and  as  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Shaw  University,  encouraged  Dr. 
King  to  come  to  the  campus  and  to  inspire  the 
student  body  and  the  community  to  become 
more  active  partnipants  in  ttie  civil  rights 
movement 

Rev.  Charles  Ward  was  another  pillar  of  the 
community,  who  assumed  a  leadership  role  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  from  his  earliest 
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days  in  Raleigh.  Ordained  by  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Sr.,  Reverend  Ward  was  at  the 
forefront  of  ttie  struggle  to  end  segregated 
schools,  and  the  community's  progress  owed 
much  to  his  ability  to  negotiate  and  conciliate 
across  racial  lines.  He  sen/ed  as  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh  for  29 
yeacs  and  was  among  many  nationwide  lead- 
ers who  walked  alongside  Dr.  King  in  the 
March  on  Washington.  Reverend  Ward  contin- 
ued the  fight  for  justice  and  equality  while 
sen^ng  9  years  as  president  of  the  Raleigh- 
ApeK  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  and  also  as 
president  of  the  Raleigh-Wake  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation. 

J.J.  Sansom  is  rememljered  as  a  skilled 
tKJsinessman  who  put  his  talent  to  wori(  for 
those  in  need  of  opportunity.  Mr.  Sansom. 
who  spent  his  youth  shining  shoes,  selling 
newspapers,  and  wori<ing  as  a  hotel  page, 
went  on  to  become  the  president  and  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  largest  minority-owned  and 
managed  banks  in  the  country,  Mechanics  and 
Farmers  Bank.  It  was  there  that  he  carved  out 
a  successful  business  career  and  boosted  mi- 
nority businesses  across  the  State.  Mr. 
Sansom  was  also  a  respected  civic  leader, 
bringing  the  first  major  shopping  center  to 
southeast  Raleigh  and  leading  the  effort  to 
register  black  citizens  to  vote  in  Wake  County 
some  25  years  ago. 

James  E.  Shephard  was  a  columnist  for  the 
Carolinian,  the  first  statewide  black  newspaper 
in  Morth  Carolina.  His  column  depicted  the 
chariging  times  in  our  State  and  nrotivated 
black  North  Carolinians  to  get  involved  in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Mr.  Shephard  was  also 
a  successful  realtor  who  wori<ed  to  make  de- 
cent housing  available  to  all.  He  was  an  active 
participant  in  civic  organizations  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee  for  the  Ra- 
leigh-Wake Citizens  Association,  which  inves- 
tigated cases  of  job  discrimination  in  the  area. 
CO.  Smith  was  a  local  insurance  agent  for 
the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and 
was  known  for  his  unique  fundraising  capatjili- 
ties.  His  ingenuity  helped  to  raise  bail  for  stu- 
dents arrested  for  their  participation  in  local 
sit-ins  and  thus  to  keep  the  civil  rights  efforts 
among  student  organizations  afloat.  His  fund- 
raising  efforts  also  pemiitted  students  to  travel 
throuohout  the  State  and  country  to  help  motii- 
lize  communities  seeking  to  be  more  active  in 
the  movement. 

Molly  Houston  Lee  was  a  well-known  lilxar- 
ian  in  Raleigh  who  was  responsit)le  for  bring- 
ing the  accounts  of  contributions  of  blacks 
across  the  country  to  the  shelves  of  our  local 
libraries.  A  former  head  librarian  at  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Ms.  Lee  is  best  remembered  for  her 
efforts  to  desegregate  the  Wake  County  Publk: 
Library  System.  She  was  successful  in  getting 
a  cognty-supported  public  library,  the  Richard 
B.  Hanison  Library,  built  in  Raleigh's  tdack 
community,  and  assembled  an  outstanding 
collectwn  of  books  on  black  history  and  cul- 
ture. 

Ralph  Campbell,  Sr.  is  often  rememlaered 
as  the  gadfly  of  the  biack  community,  a  unique 
combination  of  courage,  compassion,  and 
commitment.  Mr.  Campbell's  son  was  the  first 
black  to  integrate  the  Raleigh  school  system, 
an  occasion  recentiy  commemorated  as  the 
old  Murphy  School  was  rededicated  as  an  af- 
fordable housing  devek>pment.  Mr.  Campbell 
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was  an  active  civk:  leader  who  served  as 
presideitt  of  the  Raleigh-Wake  Citizens  Asso- 
datkxi,  (he  Raleigh  branch  of  the  NAACP,  and 
the  Ral4igh  chapter  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Postal  and  Federal  Emptoyees.  He  also 
served  with  distinction  on  the  staff  of  my  pred- 
ecessor, Representative  Ike  Andrews. 

Mr.  Sj>eaker,  these  leaders  and  others  like 
them  ware  historymakers,  although  not  as  well 
known  us  those  on  wfiom  we  tend  to  con- 
centrate during  Black  History  Month.  As  we 
anticipate  moving  our  country  another  step  for- 
ward with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
earty  in  this  Congress,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  ttiose  leaders  in  their 
own  distkrts  who  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of 
social  justice  and  from  whom  we  can  still  learn 
today. 


FrraSIMONS— AN  IMPORTANT 
COMPONENT  IN  VICTORY 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  su- 
pert)  polltkal  leadership  by  President  Bush,  a 
multinational  coalition  was  quk*ly  formed  to 
oppose  Iraq's  brutal  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kuwait.  Under  the  brilliant  military  leader- 
ship of  ©en.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf.  Amer- 
ican and  allied  troops  went  on  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait with  remarkably  few  casualties. 

Without  adequate  support  facilities  on  the 
homefroot.  our  swift  and  confident  response  to 
Iraq's  aggression  woukj  have  been  much 
harder  to  accomplish.  Valuable  time  woukJ 
have  be«n  lost  trying  to  reactivate  mothballed 
military  hospitals,  medk:al  centers,  and  clinics. 

This  is  why  I  salute  the  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medk^al  Center  in  Aurora,  CO.  The  staff  of  this 
important  medk:al  facility  was  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  b-eat  wounded  sokJiers  evacuated 
from  the  gulf  war.  Various  offices  within 
Fitzsimons  made  contingency  plans  to  handle 
a  large  number  of  patients  without  sacrifning 
the  high  quality  of  care  that  has  king  been  a 
Fitzsimons  hallmari<. 

Thanktilly,  the  superb  leadership  and  skill 
demonstrated  by  our  leaders  and  troops  pre- 
vented a  large  numtier  of  American  and  allied 
war  casuatties.  Kuwaifs  independence  has 
been  restored,  and  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  have  thought  the  war  to  a  vKtorrous 
concluskvi. 

Amernans  are  justifiably  proud  of  our  lead- 
ers and  brave  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
shoukj  also  bie  proud  of  ttie  invaluable  con- 
tibution  by  the  medeal  personnel  at 
Fitzsimons  to  the  success  of  Operation  Desert 
Stomn. 

Thank  you  all  for  a  job  well  done. 
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C0NGRATU3-LA.TI0NS  TO  OUR 

BRAVE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 
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HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  after  our  impressive  military  vk:tory  in  the 
Persian  GuH,  I  would  like  to  commerxj  all  of 
the  men  and  women  from  across  the  Nation 
wtw  so  valiantly  fought  for  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

In  partknjiar,  I  woukj  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Natkxial  Guard's  1244th 
Transportation  Company  whk:h  is  statoned  in 
Cairo,  IL,  in  my  southern  Illinois  congresskinal 
district.  SirK;e  last  fall,  ttiey  have  t>een  provid- 
ing vital  service  in  the  gulf  and  we  are  all 
grateful  for  their  efforts. 

In  additnn,  there  are  many  other  men  and 
women  from  my  distrct  who  have  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Iraqi  military  machine.  I 
personally  salute  each  and  every  one  of  those 
indivkJuals  and  I  want  them  to  know  that 
Amerrea  and  the  world  appreciate  their  txav- 
ery  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  their 
country. 

Today  the  Nation  rejoices  that  the  war  has 
come  to  a  swift  conclusion  and  that  the  exiled 
people  of  Kuwait  will  t>e  able  to  return  to  their 
homeland.  Now  is  ttie  time  to  retxjikl,  to  reflect 
on  tfie  lessons  we  have  learned,  and  to  seek 
a  stable  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  August  2,  we  have  worked  more 
ctoseiy  with  our  Arab  neighbors  than  ever  be- 
fore, arxJ  I  can  only  hope  that  this  new  sense 
of  cooperation  will  help  us  move  toward  equi- 
table solutk>ns  to  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  challenged  the  region  for  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  you  and  my  col- 
leagues for  the  high  level  of  det>ate  and  dis- 
cussk)n  which  has  occurred  in  the  Congress 
and  for  the  leadership  whk:h  this  txxjy  has 
shown.  But,  most  of  all  I  woukJ  like  to  express 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  ttrase  brave  Amerk^ans 
arid  southern  lllinoisans  wtx)  answered  the  call 
arKJ  served  so  effectively.  Our  thoughts,  pray- 
ers, and  gratitude  are  with  tfiem  all  as  they 
prepare  to  return  home  to  their  friends  and 
families. 


OUR  CHILDREN'S  FUTURE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  chikjren — 
I  have  two  young  daughters  of  my  own.  We 
have  doubts  about  the  decisions  we  make  for 
ttiem.  We  worry  about  influences  that  we  carv 
not  control.  We  wonder  if  they  will  be  prepared 
to  negotiate  life  on  tfieir  own. 

CNklren  are  always  at  risk  for  what  their 
parents  do  or  dont  do.  Fortunately,  nrwst  chil- 
dren do  fine  t>y  wfiat  their  parents  do.  Some- 
times they  do  rmt  Sometimes  parents  need 
help,  these  are  times  that  government  can 
help. 
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Presklent  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "My 
clients  are  ttie  ctvklren;  my  clients  are  the  next 
generatkjn." 

Let's  kick  at  the  risks  facing  the  next  gerv 
eratk)n,  our  chikJren.  Ttie  national  detit  has 
grown  to  $3.3  trillk>n— thafs  $13,000  of  debt 
per  person. 

Congress  and  the  President  have  just  put 
into  law  a  budget  that  will  reverse  the  growth 
of  the  natk>nal  detjt.  But  payments  on  that 
debt  will  continue  well  into  tfie  next  century. 

As  our  populatxin  ages,  there  will  tse  fewer 
working  people  to  support  the  ekjerty.  Today, 
five  workers  support  every  senkx.  In  the  fu- 
ture, five  workers  will  support  two  senk>rs. 
Thafs  a  dout)ling  of  the  responsibility  for  So- 
cial Security  and  Medk^are  for  our  children 
when  they  grow  up. 

As  the  baby  boom  generatk>n  grows  okjer, 
the  latx>r  market  will  tiecome  increasingly 
tight.  The  growth  rate  in  our  labor  force  will 
decline  by  40  percent  at  tfie  end  of  tfie  cen- 
tury. The  job  martcet  will  also  require  a  highly 
skilled  work  force. 

We  must  prepare  every  indivkjual  chikj  bet- 
ter than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore  tfie  needs  of  any  chikJ.  This  is 
the  only  way  the  next  generation  will  be  ready 
for  the  21st  century. 

First,  we  must  consider  our  chikjren's  health 
and  safety.  This  means  chikJ  care  and  health 
care.  Then  we  must  conskJer  tfieir  education. 

I  am  proud  that  the  101st  Congress  finally 
passed  child  care  legislatkxi.  This  landmark 
legislation  will  require  minimum  health  and 
safety  standards  for  day  care  provkiers.  It  pro- 
vides Si  tMllion  each  year  in  direct  chiki  care 
servk^s  to  tfiose  wtio  can  least  afford  child 
care.  It  does  so  without  vk>lating  the  principal 
of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

It  has  a  special  program  to  provkle  chikJ 
care  assistance  to  families  at  risk  of  losing 
their  jot}s  due  to  day  care  costs  so  that  par- 
ents do  not  have  to  go  on  welfare. 

It  provides  funds  to  school  based  chikJ  care 
so  that  child  care  can  become  a  productive 
educational  experience  for  our  chiklren. 

Finally,  it  greatiy  expands  the  Earned  In- 
come Tax  Credit.  The  EITC  is  a  critk:al  pro- 
gram for  the  working  poor.  It  provides  them 
with  additnnal  funds  to  meet  chikJ  care  costs. 

Few  people  here  today  may  be  aware  how 
important  the  EITC  is  in  Texas.  One  of  every 
five  Texas  families  receive  this  tax  credit. 
Thafs  nearty  tw«e  the  rate  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  need  for  this  landmark  legislation  is 
clear.  Today,  over  half  of  all  mothers  with 
young  chikjren  work,  and  this  rate  has  dou- 
bled since  1967.  Our  economy  depends  more 
tfian  ever  on  the  partk^ipation  of  both  men  and 
women  in  tfie  work  force. 

ChikJ  care  is  critk:al  to  our  economy. 

One-fourth  of  all  nonworking  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  5  would  return  to  work  if  satisfac- 
tory child  care  were  availatjie  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

U.S.  businesses  lose  S3  billkxi  each  year 
wfien  parents  are  atisent  from  work  due  to 
chikJ  care  problems. 

In  tfie  future,  two-thirds  of  all  new  jobs  will 
go  to  women. 

The  new  chikl  care  law  will  move  us  in  tfie 
directkm  of  provxling  affordable,  quality  child 
care  for  every  cfiikl  wfK>  needs  it 
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Another  landmark  accompfahment  of  the 
101st  Congress  is  Mednaid  covwage  lor 
every  cfiiU  wtw  lives  in  poverty  by  the  year 
2000.  This  new  law,  whteh  was  propoeed  by 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  wiN  graduaHy  irv 
crease  the  eligibility  for  Medkaid  benefits  over 
the  next  10  years. 

This  is  partk|ulaf1y  important  to  Texas  be- 
cause our  MedKakJ  levels  are  so  tow.  Texas 
has  tfie  second  highest  rate  of  uninsured  in 
tfie  country.  With  so  many  Texans  lacking 
health  care  insurance,  ttie  Harhs  County  hos- 
pital district  and  the  large  inner-dty  fiospitais 
are  at  a  financial  risk.  This  new  law  wiN  ease 
the  burden  on  Harris  County  taxpayers. 

One  area  wfiere  Congress  was  unaUe  to 
act  is  chikJ  welfare.  I  cosponsored  legisiatnn 
that  woukl  bolster  our  cfiikj  welfare  system.  In 
1980,  Congress  enacted  an  overtiaul  of  ttie 
chlkd  welfare  system  enacted  in  1980.  The  law 
Is  designed  to  counter  a  k>ng  history  of  chi^ 
dren  being  tost  in  tfie  foster  care  system.  It  re- 
quires tfiat  States  make  reasonatiie  efforts  to 
prevent  ttie  removal  of  chikJren  from  their 
homes. 

The  law  has  had  a  measuratile  effect: 

The  numtier  of  chitoren  in  foster  care  de- 
clined by  nearty  one-half  from  1977  to  1984. 
But  since  then  this  number  has  been  on  tfie 
upswing. 

In  Texas,  tfie  number  of  cfiitoren  in  foster 
care  fell  from  7,500  in  1978  and  leveled  off  at 
about  5,000  since  1983— this  is  a  33  percent 
decrease. 

But  we  still  have  tremendous  problems. 
Over  2  millton  chiklren  are  reported  abused 
and  neglected  each  year.  More  tfian  1,200 
die.  Too  many  of  tfiese  deatfis  occur  wfiHe  tfie 
chito  is  under  tfie  superviston  of  tfie  chito  wel- 
fare system. 

In  Houston,  El  Paso,  and  otfier  cities 
througfiout  tfie  country,  we  have  seen  in  re- 
cent years  some  tragk:  sertous  cases  of 
atxjsed  cfiitoren  dying  after  t>eing  reunified 
with  their  families  t}y  tfie  cfiitoren's  protective 
sen/toes.  Tfiese  cases  raise  important  ques- 
tions atx>ut  tfie  causes  of  such  tragedies. 

First,  wfiat  sfiouto  be  tfie  roie  of  law  en- 
forcement in  chito  abuse  cases?  On  the  one 
fiarto,  we  sfiouto  do  everytfiing  posstoie  to 
prevent  a  family  from  txealdng  up.  On  tfie 
other  hand,  the  crime  of  chito  abuse  sfxHJto 
not  go  unpunished  by  society.  Tfiis  diffcult 
question  needs  full  examination  in  ligfit  of  tfie 
large  number  of  reports  of  phystoal  and  sexual 
atxise  in  chitoren. 

Second,  are  current  programs  adequate? 
The  results  of  various  studws  arto  commis- 
stons  that  have  examined  the  chikjren  protec- 
tive sennces  in  Texas  have  concluded  that  tfie 
staff  casetoads  are  too  fiigh  and  tftat  training 
is  inadequate. 

Hearings  heto  this  year  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  on  wfiich  I  serve,  turned 
up  this  problem  all  over  the  country.  We  need 
to  increase  title  IV-6  funding  to  heto  states  re- 
sporto  to  cfiito  atxjse.  We  need  to  improve 
training  programs.  We  need  to  improve  foster 
parent  recruitment  and  retentton  programs. 
Few  people  know  tfiat  Harris  County  has  led 
the  country  in  tfiis  area. 

I  intend  to  continue  working  on  tfiis  issue 
during  tfie  1 02d  Congress. 

We  must  also  continue  to  improve  educatton 
for  all  our  citizens.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  the 
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second  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and 
the  father  of  Texas  education,  once  said: 
"Education  is  the  guardian  genius  of  our  de- 
mocracy." 

Each  of  us  knows  the  truth  in  these  words. 
The  education  of  our  children  is  not  just  for 
tt)eir  sake,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation  and 
our  community. 

Texas  is  experiencing  great  change:  75  per- 
cent of  the  new  entrants  of  the  Texas  labor 
force  by  the  year  2000  will  be  made  up  of 
women  and  minorities,  particularty  hispanics. 
Hispanics  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  population  in  the  Houston  area. 

However,  minorities  have  historically  been 
least  sen/ed  by  our  educational  system.  And 
ifs  been  argued  that  some  chiWren  have  suc- 
ceeded despite  our  schools  rather  than  be- 
cause of  them.  But  If  we  are  to  meet  the  labor 
market  needs  of  the  future,  we  have  to 
change  that.  Texas  cannot  move  Into  the  21st 
century  as  an  economic  power  unless  we 
make  every  one  of  our  children  a  priority. 

We  cannot  afford  a  dropout  rate  in  Texas  of 
36  percent.  Houston  certainly  cannot  afford 
our  current  drop  out  rate  of  40  to  60  percent 
among  Hispank:  youth. 

Our  illiteracy  rate  is  appalling.  One  study 
showed  that  56  percent  of  Hispanic  teenagers 
are  reportedly  illiterate.  Our  students  are 
struggling  with  the  basics.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  tfie  studies  showing  the  poor  performance 
of  U.S.  students  at  all  age  levels  on  math  and 
scierx»  compared  to  students  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

These  trends  have  the  potential  to  cripple 
business: 

Chrysler  reports  that  while  its  training  and 
techrucai  manuals  are  written  at  an  eighth 
grade  level,  at  least  25  percent  of  its  employ- 
ees now  read  at  or  betow  a  6th  grade  level. 

At  Motorola,  80  percent  of  the  applicants 
cannot  pass  a  simple  seventh  grade  English 
comprehensk>n  exam  or  a  fifth  grade  math 
test 

The  future  of  Texas  will  be  built  In  fields 
whfch  require  not  just  the  ability  to  read  but 
also  proficiency  in  science  and  mathematics. 
Projects  like:  biotechnok>gy,  space  science 
and  ttie  super-conducting  si4)ercollkter  will  be 
a  growing  part  of  the  Texas  economy.  Jobs  in 
these  fieMs  will  require  two  college  degrees, 
not  just  one. 

All  chikjren  desen/e  the  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  ttijs  new  economy.  However,  too  many 
minority  chiWren  have  been  left  behind.  If 
these  chiMren  do  not  receive  the  skills  this 
high  tech  economy  requires,  they  will  have  lit- 
tle choice  but  to  enter  the  service  sector 
where  jobs  offer  less  security,  less  advance- 
ment, and  fewer  benefits. 

All  of  us  have  a  special  responsibility;  we 
must  insure  that  our  educatk>nal  system  steers 
clear  of  ethnk:  and  racial  bias.  We  must  reach 
out  and  find  a  common  ground  on  which  to 
buiU. 

Congress  has  recently  taken  three  important 
steps  to  provide  some  federal  assistance  for 
the  e(Ajcation  of  disadvantaged  children.  First, 
Headstart  has  been  authorized  to  fund  all  eli- 
gi)ie  children  by  1994. 

Headstart  has  an  enormous  payback.  For 
every  dolar  invested  in  Headstart.  the  country 
gets  back  $6  in  increased  productivity.  Head- 
start  participants  go  on  to  contribute  to  the 
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economy  rather  than  depend  on  Government 
servces. 

Second,  Chapter  One  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  was 
reaythorized.  This  act  provkJes  funds  to  scfrool 
distrk;ts  for  educational  services  for  disadvan- 
taged students. 

Finally,  funds  were  continued  and  author- 
ized through  1993  for  bilingual  education.  The 
importance  of  this  program  is  clear.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  whether  or  not  bilingual  edu- 
cation is  a  smart  investment.  Rather,  the 
question  is  which  instructional  approach  is 
most  effective. 

The  work  being  done  at  the  Federal  level  is 
only  one  piece  of  the  pie.  The  work  you  are 
doing  locally  to  create  alternatives  is  extremely 
important.  Not  every  child  is  the  same  and 
therefore  our  methods  of  teaching  must  not  be 
monolithic. 

On  the  local  level,  we  must  reestablish  a 
connection  with  our  youth.  If  a  generation  Is 
lost,  we  bear  much  of  the  responsibility.  Teen- 
agers are  not  the  producers  of  Worid  Wres- 
tling Federation  and  MTV,  and  teenagers  are 
not  the  only  viewers  of  these  programs.  You 
are  the  leaders  that  our  children  need  to  hear 
from,  and  you  and  I  must  remember  that  they 
are  watching. 

The  time  has  passed  for  business  leaders  to 
point  their  fingers  at  teachers  and  schools.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  go  into  the  schools  as  volun- 
teers and  partners  with  our  teachers.  Leader- 
ship in  this  area  tjegan  in  1980,  as  the  Busi- 
ness/School Partnership  Program  began  in  the 
Houston  Independent  School  DIstrrct.  This  pro- 
gram now  involves  over  200  Ixisinesses,  pro- 
viding over  2,000  employees  to  volunteer  in 
schools.  These  businesses  and  employees 
provide  leadership  examples,  scholarships  and 
summer  jobs. 

Clearly  these  investments  are  our  future,  not 
just  for  Texas  but  for  our  children.  Only  60 
percent  of  those  who  leave  school  without 
their  diploma  find  a  place  in  the  wortdorce.  For 
the  other  40  percent,  the  cycle  of  poverty  corv- 
tinuas  and  we  as  a  community  all  suffer.  Edu- 
cational achievement  is  the  key  to  economic 
attainment.; 

Oscar  Wilde  once  wrote:  "ChiWren  begin  by 
loving  their  parents.  After  a  time  they  judge 
them.  Rarely,  If  ever,  do  they  forgive  them." 

As  we  consider  how  our  chiWren  will  judge 
us,  I  hope  we  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent 
them  from  judging  us  harshly  and  do  nothing 
that  needs  forgiving. 


HOSTAGES  REMEMBERED 


I      HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

I  OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Februxiry  28,  1991 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  con- 
tacted recently  by  Melody  Brewington  of  Bax- 
ter, TN.  Melody  is  the  niece  of  Terry  Ander- 
son, a  journalist  for  Associated  Press  who  is 
one  of  six  Americans  still  being  heW  hostage 
in  Ldbanon.  Although  Terry's  family  is  hopeful 
tfiat  he  and  tfie  others  will  return  home  soon, 
they  have  learned  through  the  years  that  there 
is  no  guarantee. 

At  the  time  of  Terry's  kWnaping,  the  de- 
mands of  his  captors,  a  group  known  as  the 
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Islamk:  Jihad,  were  that  17  prisoners  heW  in 
Kuwait  for  terrorist  activities  be  released. 
These  prisoners  are  now  free  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict  with  Kuwait.  It  is  hard  to  know  now 
what  actions  are  necessary  to  bring  about  ttie 
release  of  the  six  Americans. 

With  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  it  has  been 
hard  to  keep  our  minds  on  other  matters.  We 
cannot,  however,  let  this  hostage  situation  be 
overiooked.  The  families  of  these  hostages 
have  stood  by  for  almost  6  years  as  these 
men  have  suffered  untoW  indignities  and  been 
seemingly  forgotten  by  the  very  people  they 
were  there  to  serve— fellow  Americans. 

It  is  a  grave  injustrce  to  these  men  ttiat 
more  efforts  are  not  going  into  bringing  them 
home,  especially  during  a  time  when  their  re- 
lease seems  inevitable,  considering  ttie  cir- 
cumstances. Everyone  shouW  focus  time  and 
attention  on  this  situatkm  and  do  whatever 
possible  to  help  Teny  Anderson,  Thomas 
Sutheriand,  Jesse  Tumer,  Joseph  James 
Cicippiot  Edward  Austin  Tracy,  and  Alann 
Steen.  Speaking  for  all  the  families  of  the  hos- 
tages, any  effort  on  their  behalf  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


THE  TIMBER  COMMUNITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forest  com- 
munities in  this  country  are  facing  a  new  and 
growing  threat.  The  threat  is  not  from  forest 
fires;  nor  is  the  threat  from  a  ravenous  insect 
like  the  gypsy  moth.  The  most  pemnious 
threat  eonfronting  our  forest  communities 
comes  from  felWw  human  beings — namely, 
tree-spikers. 

In  the  name  of  "environmentalism"  tree- 
spikers  take  ceramic  and  metallk;  spikes,  and 
drive  tfiB  devrces  into  trees.  Theoretically, 
once  a  tree  is  "spiked"  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
economically  unfeasible,  to  k>g  the  tree.  Theo- 
retically, loggers  will  not  harvest  a  spiked  tree. 
Theoretically,  this  is  a  successful  means  of 
blocking  legitimate  timber  han/esting  activities. 

But  wtiat  happens  wtien  ttieory  gives  way  to 
reality.  Such  was  the  case  In  Califomia  not  too 
long  aga  A  millworiter  using  a  t>andsaw  struck 
an  embedded  spike.  The  spike  destroyed  the 
mill  equipment  sending  a  section  of  the  saw 
across  the  face  and  ttvoat  of  the  attendant 
millworker.  The  millwori<er  almost  died. 

In  response  to  this  inckjent  and  an  increas- 
ing numt)er  of  spiking  inckJents,  Congress 
passed  legislatk)n  making  it  illegal  to  spike 
trees  on  Federal  lands.  The  law  sets  fines  and 
penalties  commensurate  with  the  severity  of 
the  spiking  incklent.  Enactment  of  that  law  is 
a  good  $tart,  but  unfortunately,  tree  spiking  is 
now  taking  place  on  non-Federal  lands. 

Just  recently  CNN  reported  that  100  spiked 
trees  were  ktentified  on  non-Federal  lands  in 
Maine  by  state  and/or  tocal  law  enforcement 
autfiorities.  What  is  even  more  frightening  than 
the  fact  that  100  spiked  trees  were  ktentified 
by  authorities,  is  that  the  same  authorities 
were  informed  that  400  trees  had  been  spiked 
and  the  auttxxitles  have  been  unable  to  kten- 
tify  ttie  remaining  300  trees. 
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While  trees  are  spiked  in  the  name  of 
environmentalism,  I  know  of  no  real  envirorv 
mentalist  who  couk)  support  these  activities 
arxl  erKlanger  tt>e  lives  of  inrx>cent  human 
beings.  Accordingly,  I  rise  today  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Mike  Sv^mr  to  introduce 
legislatkxi  to  address  the  spiking  of  trees  on 
non-Federal  land  and  to  strengthen  the  pert- 
atties  for  ttwse  individuals  found  guilty  of  spik- 
ing trees  on  Federal  lands.  Specifically,  my  bill 
accomplishes  the  folk>wing: 

Makes  tree-spiking  a  Federal  crime  on  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  lands  and  estab- 
lishes fines  and  jail  sentences  that  correspond 
with  the  severity  of  the  injury  or  damage  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  spiking  incident. 

An  indivkJual  convk^ted  of  spiking  trees  on 
Federal  land  will  be  t>anned  from  entering 
Federal  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Servne,  tfw  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Fish  and  WikJIife  Servk:e. 

The  legislatton  establishes  a  reward  for  any 
person  wfio  furnishes  information  leading  to 
the  comnctkm  of  an  individual  tree-spiker. 

Tree-spiking  is  a  demented  form  of 
environmentalism.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  us  by  supporting  this  needed  legis- 
lation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY 
SCHWARZCHILD 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICraOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Henry  Schwarzchikj.  Mr. 
SchwarzchikJ  retired  at  the  end  of  1990  from 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as  the  di- 
rector of  that  organizatk>n's  capital  punishment 
project  Mr.  SchwarzchiU  was  a  committed  ad- 
vocate for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
His  ekx^uent  voice  couM  be  heard  at  putilk; 
speeches  and  on  television  programs  around 
the  country.  On  numerous  occasions  he  testi- 
fied t>etore  various  committees  of  their  body 
as  well  as  ttie  Senate.  In  24  years  of  servne 
with  the  ACLU,  SchwarzchikJ  directed  the 
ACLU  Project  on  Amnesty,  \he  capital  punish- 
ment project,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Natnnal  Coalitkm  to  Abolish  the  Death 
Penalty. 

The  death  penalty  is  an  issue  whnh  brings 
out  the  deepest  of  erTK>tk>ns.  Sometimes  ttiese 
intense  emotions  keep  us  from  grappling  with 
the  truth.  Racism  continues  to  pervade  the  na- 
tkxial  subconsck)us  and  is  too  often  revealed 
in  the  worst  of  places.  The  General  Account- 
ing Offk:e  reports  that  those  who  murder 
whites  are  far  more  likely  to  be  executed  than 
those  who  murder  blacks.  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  infkjence  that  race  has  on  tfie 
death  penalty.  We  must  address  the  problem 
of  racial  discriminatkni  in  death  sentencing  at 
once. 

The  Racial  Justne  Act,  whuch  I  introduced, 
woukj  have  curt)ed  race  influence  in  death 
sentencing.  We  need  to  pass  the  Racial  Jus- 
Hce  Act  If  we  cant  remove  the  stain  of  racism 
from  the  death  penalty  then  that  is  reason 
enough  to  abolish  it 

Our  system  of  jutstice  is  not  foolproof,  de- 
spite the  awesome  task  of  deckling  who  lives 
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and  wtK)  dies.  According  to  a  study  t>y  Hugo 
Bedau  and  Mchael  Radeiet,  entitled  "Mis- 
camages  of  Justice,"  25  people  who  have 
been  executed  this  cerrtury  were  later  found  to 
be  innocent  A  prisoner  wtw  is  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  can  be  made  wtiole,  or  al- 
most wtrale,  shoukj  he  or  she  later  be  found 
to  be  innocent.  However,  wfien  the  prisoner  is 
executed,  there  is  no  kniger  any  ctiance  for  a 
reprieve.  An  inevitable  flaw  will  always  be 
found  at  the  root  of  death  sentencing:  human 
fallibility.  When  dealing  with  a  human  life,  fal- 
libility cannot  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  SchwarzchikJ  has  committed  his  life  to 
the  struggle  against  the  death  penalty  be- 
cause he  understands  that  ttie  death  penalty 
is  artiitrary  discriminating  and  prone  to  mis- 
take. He  also  fights  the  death  penalty  because 
he  understands  tt»t  as  long  as  a  society 
countenances  the  demeaning  spectacle  of 
State  sanctk>ned  killing,  it  loses  its  humanity. 
We  must  oppose  ttie  death  penalty  because 
our  moral  standards  dictate  it.  Mr. 
Schwarzchikfs  contritxjtions  to  an  honoratile 
cause  will  be  missed  but  his  legacy  will  en- 
dure. I  pledge  to  fight  capital  punishment  until 
It  is  completely  eliminated  from  the  American 
justice  system. 


THE  MONTH  BLACKS  MADE 
HISTORY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  com- 
memorate Black  History  Month,  let  us  also 
take  a  minute  to  recognize  ttie  significant  his- 
tory African-Americans  have  made  in  the  last 
45  days  in  ttie  Persain  Gulf.  The  astronomkal 
contributkm  made  by  AfricarvAmericans  to  the 
quk^  and  decisive  vkrtory  in  ttie  lit)eratk)n  of 
Kuwait  will  kxig  be  remembered  as  a  monu- 
mental achievement  not  only  in  black  history, 
txjt  in  American  history  as  well. 

Many  black  leaders  openly  opposed  the 
U.S.  interventk>n  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Today's 
vk:timologists  decried  the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  AfricarvAmericans — a  level  of  desperatkm 
so  low  tfiat  many  black  youttis  have  volurv- 
teered  for  amned  servk». 

The  real  vk:tims  are  here  at  home.  It  is  pro- 
foundly disturtiing  to  see  statistks  that  stiow  a 
greater  number  of  casualties  occun-ed  in  the 
Distrk:t  of  Columbia  during  ttie  first  3  days  of 
ground  battle  than  on  the  battiefieki.  It  is  the 
black  youth  who  cani  see  his  way  out  of  the 
cycle  of  proverty  that  truly  is  vKtimized. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  our  heroes  come 
home,  the  AfrttarvAmerican  community  wel- 
comes each  of  them  as  an  exemplary  role 
model  for  the  many  youttts  currently  k>oking 
for  an  opportunity  or  advancement.  Lessons 
can  tie  learned  and  examples  set  rK>t  only  tiy 
Chairman  Colin  Powell,  but  also  t>y  sokjiers 
like  injured  Army  Pfc.  Glyrm  Johnson  who  felt 
guilty  about  leaving  his  troops  in  Kuwait— 
'There  is  such  a  sense  of  k>yalty"  he  sakj. 

George  Will  wrote  an  excellent  artKte  whk^h 
I  woukJ  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  today. 
As  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month,  I  wouhj 
hope  that  each  of  us  heeds  ttie  lesson  taught 
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to  us  by  our  anned  services  as  we  work  to- 
ward creating  an  opportunity  society  for  al 
Amernans. 

The  Miutary  Merttociiacy 
(By  George  Will) 

In  many  old  World  War  II  movies  an  officer 
named  Wlnthrop  (or  some  such  white-bread 
WASPy  name)  tells  a  sergeant  (O'Reilly,  like 
a  cop)  to  get  volunteers  for  a  dangerous  mis- 
sion. Forward  steps  an  ethnic  salad: 
Kowalskl,  Bloomberg,  Positano,  Sanchez, 
Graff.  But  no  blacks. 

Bigotry  in  the  war  had  one  benefit  for  ita 
victims:  fewer  casualties.  Nearly  75  percent 
of  blacks  in  service  were  in  the  Army,  which 
by  September  19*4  was  8.4  percent  black. 
Several  black  units  saw  heavy  flghtlng.  The 
famous  92nd  Division  suffered  more  than 
3,(XX)  casualties  in  Europe  and  received  more 
than  12,(X)0  decorations  and  citations.  But 
most  blacks  were  in  combat  support  (engi- 
neers, transportation,  quartermasters).  Only 
2.8  percent  of  the  combat  arms  (Infantry,  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  armor)  were  blacks. 

Today  the  services  are,  to  hear  some  crit- 
ics tell  it.  too  integrated.  Blacks  are  a  larger 
portion  of  the  services  than  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  a  larger  portion  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel than  of  officers.  Blacks  are  about  12 
percent  of  the  population.  20  percent  of  the 
services  (38  percent  of  the  Army,  20  of  the 
Marines,  15  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force)  and 
only  about  7  percent  of  officers.  Many  who 
complain  about  the  low  number  of  black  offi- 
cers are  the  same  people  who.  by  stigmatiz- 
ing American  society,  and  not  least  the  mili- 
tary, have  discouraged  blacks  f^om  making 
the  sort  of  military  careers  that  led  to  com- 
missions. 

An  ancillary  benefit  of  today's  war  may  be 
the  further  discrediting  of  aoachronistic  and 
blinkered  black  leadership.  Many  leaders — 
Jesse  Jackson.  Benjamin  Hooks  and  the 
like — seem  to  believe  that  black  power  de- 
pends on  portraying  blacks  as  victims  of  an 
unrelievedly  racist  society.  This  idea  has  led 
America  waist-deep  into  the  quagmire  of 
counting  by  race  in  order  to  engineer  "cor- 
rect" balances  here,  there  and  everywhere. 

Some  black  leaders  and  their  white  allies 
have  a  political  interest  in  regarding  blacks, 
and  getting  blacks  to  regard  themselves,  as 
victims  who  must  be  wards  of  government, 
and  of  politicians  mediating  the  distribution 
of  benefits.  The  rickety  structure  of  affirma- 
tive action,  quotas  and  the  rest  of  the  racial 
spoils  system  depends  on  victimology— win- 
ning for  certain  groupe  the  lucrative  status 
of  victim. 

Understandably,  the  focus  of  blacks  in 
Congress  is  on  domestic  policy.  Only  two  of 
55  members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  black  and  only  two  of  46 
members  of  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Both 
much  of  the  domestic  rhetoric  and  policy  di- 
rected at  blacks  presupposes,  and  by  pre- 
supposing teaches,  dependency.  Today's  in- 
spiriting pictures  of  blacks  making  promi- 
nent contributions  to  the  competence  of  the 
military  are,  I  suspect,  disagreeable  to  those 
who  espouse  victimology. 

Every  black  in  uniform  is  a  volunteer, 
which  complicates  the  portrayal  of  them  as 
victims.  But  Hooks,  head  of  the  NAACP,  and 
others  like  him  say  blacks  volunteer  "be- 
cause this  nation  can't  provide  them  joba." 
Never  mind  that  military  service  la  a  dig- 
nified job.  The  Innuendo  is  that  blacks  are 
impelled  not  at  all  by  the  spur  of  patriotism 
but  only  by  the  laah  of  necessity.  An  impli- 
cation is  that  most  blacks  in  the  services 
come  from  the  underclass. 

Actually,  whereas  white  volunteers  are  on 
average  poorer  and  less  educated  than  whites 
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ffenemlly.  moet  black  volunteers  have  at 
leut  a  high  school  diploma  and  come  ft-om 
working-  and  middle-class  families.  Getting: 
into  today's  military— the  highest  caliber  In 
American  history— is  harder  than  graduating 
trom  many  high  schools.  Indeed.  95  percent 
of  all  Army  personnel  have  high  school  diplo- 
mas, compared  with  76.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Controversy  about  the  alleged  "overrepre- 
sentatlon"  of  blacks  in  the  millUry  conies 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  successes  of  the 
movie  "Glory"  and  the  PBS  series  on  the 
Civil  War.  About  188.000  Union  warrlor*- 
twlce  as  many  men  as  Lee  had  at  Gettys- 
burg—were black.  The  166  black  regiments 
were  more  than  8  percent  of  the  Union 
forces.  Blacks  had  something  to  prove.  A 
Confederate  general  said:  "You  cannot  make 
soldiers  of  slaves  .  .  .  And  if  slaves  seem 
good  soldiers,  then  our  whole  theory  of  slav- 
ery is  wrong."  Most  black  soldiers  had  been 
slaves  until  a  few  months,  even  days,  before 
enlisting.  Frederick  Douglass  said:  "Once  let 
the  black  man  get  ...  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder  and  bullets  In  his  pocket,  and  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  deny  that  he 
has  earned  the  right  to  citizenship." 

INTERRACIAL  HARMONY 

In  1991  the  only  things  blacks  have  to  earn 
or  prove  in  the  military  are  what  whites 
have  to  earn  or  prove.  They  are  earning  their 
pay  and  proving  their  worth— and  patriot- 
ism—as Individual  professionals.  Enough,  al- 
ready, of  the  groupthlnk  of  people  who  see 
everything  through  the  distorting  lens  of 
race.  That  monomania  is  a  civilian  luxury. 
Military  men  and  women  are  too  busy  mak- 
ing the  military  a  model  for  interracial  har- 
mony, not  perfect  but  worthy  of  emulation 
by  civilians. 

Just  a  few  decades  ago  blacks  joked  that 
baseball  was  the  only  field  in  which  a  black 
man  could  wave  a  wooden  club  at  a  white 
man  and  not  start  a  riot.  Today's  military  is 
a  place  where  blacks  regularly  tell  a  large 
number  of  whites  what  to  do.  One  of  the  tell- 
ing facets  of  military  life  Is  so  familiar  it  is 
never  thought  about:  uniforms.  Individuality 
Is  not  extinguished  but  people  are  fitted  to 
functions.  It  was,  after  all.  a  soldier  (Napo- 
leon) who  characterized  the  good  society  as 
one  of  "careers  open  to  talents." 

Just  last  year,  when  It  seemed  that  peace 
was  busting  out  all  over  faster  than  you 
could  say  "peace  dividend."  there  were  those 
who  worried  that  the  shrinking  of  the  mili- 
tary would  victimize  blacks  by  shutting  off 
careers  ojwn  to  their  talents— careers  that 
teach  talents,  too.  Why  is  there  a  black 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before 
there  has  been  a  black  chairman  of  GE,  GM. 
IBM  or  any  of  the  other  Fortune  500  corpora- 
tions (all  of  which  are  pygmies  compared  to 
what  Colin  Powell  chairs)?  There  are  many 
reasons  but  one  may  be  that  today's  military 
is  a  more  severe  meritoc-racy  than  most  cor- 
pora tlona. 

Military  life  aspires  to  resemble  profes- 
sional sports  in  one  particular— concentra- 
tion on  performance.  At  the  tip-off  of  next 
weekend's  NBA  All-Star  game  there  will  be 
at  least  eight  blacks  on  the  court.  Too 
many?  That  is  a  dumb  question  to  those  who 
understand  basketball  and  an  ugly  question 
to  those  who  understand  America. 
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PROVIDE  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  TREATMENT 
FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURfilN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  ■raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  along  with  rrxjre  than  20  of 
my  oolleagues  that  will  provide  new  hope  for 
addirted  pregnant  women  and  drug-exposed 
infants  by  providing  Medicaid  coverage  to  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  to  Medicaid-eiigitile 
pregnant  women  and  their  families.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
Mrs.  MORELLA  of  Maryland  join  me  as  the  lead 
cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

Oi*  legislation  grows  out  of  the  realization 
that  pregnant  women  are  among  those  least 
likely  to  be  able  to  obtain  comprehensive  drug 
and  akxjhol  treatment.  Because  of  our  failure 
to  make  such  treatment  available,  the  drug 
epidemic  is  filling  our  Nation's  hospital  nurs- 
eries with  babies  who  are  bom  addicted.  Na- 
tionwide. 375,000  babies  are  born  each  year 
who  were  exposed  to  illegal  drugs  kjefore 
birth,  1  out  of  every  1 0  newtxjrns. 

The  annual  cost  of  hospital  treatment  for 
drug-«xposed  newborns  is  alarming:  $178  mil- 
lion in  California,  $121  million  in  Maryland, 
and  aeveraJ  billion  dollars  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whola 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  hospital 
costs,  we  face  even  greater  additional  costs 
for  foeter  care,  special  education,  and  other 
social  services  these  chiWren  need  as  they 
grow  up.  The  Health  and  Human  Services  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General  surveyed  just 
eight  major  cities  and  estimated  that,  for  the 
9,000  drug-affected  infants  bom  in  those  cities 
in  1989,  our  Nation  will  pay  $500  million  in 
hospital  and  foster  care  costs  during  their  first 
5  years  of  life.  The  financial  toll  rises  to  $1.5 
billion  if  they  are  given  the  comprehensive 
special  education  services  they  will  need  to 
prepare  them  for  school.  The  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion faces  similar  costs,  and  the  cost  is  re- 
peated each  year  with  a  new  group  of  drug- 
exposed  newtjorns. 

We  can  reduce  these  costs  substantially  if 
we  ensure  that  pregnant  women  have  access 
to  effective  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
granns.  While  our  legislation  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  approximately  $20  million 
in  the  first  year  and  up  to  $200  million  annu- 
ally by  the  fifth  year,  it  would  save  far  rrxjre  by 
lowering  the  cost  of  health  care,  foster  care, 
special  education,  juvenile  justice,  and  other 
social  services,  and  by  reducing  the  human 
toll  associated  with  drug  addition  and  fetal 
drug  exposure. 

For  many  addcted  pregnant  women,  the 
only  effective  treatment  is  a  comprehensive 
program  in  a  residential  setting  that  provkles 
counseling,  chiW  care,  room  and  board,  and 
other  servtoes.  Tragkally,  Medrcakl  will  not  re- 
imburse States  for  ttie  cost  of  reskJential  treat- 
ment lor  Medk:akl-eligible  women.  As  a  result, 
many  women  who  need  and  want  assistance 
to  end  their  addictions  have  nowhere  to  turn. 

Our  legislation,  the  Medicaid  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment  Act  of  1991,  amends  Medic- 
akj   law  to   address   this  problem.    It   gives 
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States  the  optkm  of  providing  Medicaid  cov- 
erage of  residential  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
services  for  eligible  pregnant  women  and  par- 
ents arxl  their  children  beginning  July  1 ,  1992. 
Beginning  January  1,  1994.  these  services 
woukj  become  a  mandatory  component  of  the 
Medicakl  program  for  eligible  pregnant  women 
and  their  children. 

To  be  eligible  for  Medcaid  reimbursement, 
residential  programs  must  provide  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  services  known  to  be  impor- 
tant components  of  effective  women's  dmg 
and  alcohol  treatment  programs.  These  serv- 
k:es  include  counseling  arxJ  treatment  based 
on  an  indivkJualized  treatment  plan;  thera- 
peutk;  chikJ  care  or  counseling  for  the  chiklren 
of  individuals  in  treatment;  parenting  skills 
training;  HIV  prevention  educatkxi;  room  and 
board;  and  assistance  in  ot>taining  edu- 
cational, vocatronal,  health,  and  other  social 
services  necessary  to  sustain  recovery. 

Since  substance  abuse  treatment  experts 
consider  small  size  to  t)e  a  key  to  the  success 
of  a  resklential  treatment  program,  eligible  fa- 
cilities woukJ  be  limited  in  size  to  40  beds  or 
nxxJular  units  of  no  more  than  40  beds  in 
order  to  provide  quality  sen/ces  arxJ  personal- 
ized atterttion.  States  coukj  apply  for  a  waiver 
for  larger  facilities  that  can  denwnstrate  equiv- 
alent or  greater  therapeutic  benefit  at  a  lower 
cost. 

Medicaid-covered  sen/k:es  woukl  remain 
available  to  women  throughout  pregnancy  and 
for  up  to  12  months  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  kinds  of  treatment  pro- 
grams car  be  very  effective.  The  Institute  of 
Medicine  found  that  the  clients  of  k>nger-term 
residential  treatment  programs  stop  virtually  all 
illrcit  drug  taking  and  other  criminal  behavior 
while  in  reskJence,  and  demonstrate  tower 
drug  use  and  criminal  activity,  and  greater  so- 
cial productivity  after  discharge  than  ttiey  dkl 
before  admisston  and  than  other  indivkJuals 
who  dkl  not  receive  similar  treatment. 

Furthermore,  these  programs  are  cheaper 
than  the  alternative.  An  Illinois  study  found 
that  it  cost  an  average  of  $7,000  to  provkle 
drug  treatment,  prenatal  care,  and  hospital  de- 
livery to  a  cocaine-addKted  pregnant  woman. 
The  cost  for  delivery  and  hospital  care  for  a 
newborn  twhose  mother  did  not  receive  dmg 
treatment  and  prenatal  care  during  pregnarwy 
averaged  $31 ,000.  Comprehensive  drug  treat- 
ment offered  savings  of  324,000  for  each  new- 
born. 

These  figures  suggest  ttiat  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  act.  Every  day  that  we  delay,  more  drug 
arxJ  akx>liol-affected  infants  are  bom,  many 
permanently  damaged  by  fetal  exposure  to 
these  substances.  Our  bill  can  dramatKally  re- 
duce the  financial  and  human  costs  of  dmg 
and  akx}hDl  addition  by  making  cost-effective 
residential  treatment  available  to  pregnant 
women  and  their  families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  on  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  Medfcaid  Substance  Abuse  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1991. 
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THE  WALL  OF  PRAYER 


as  cospon- 
buse  Treat- 


HON.  DAVID  L  HOBSON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
recognize  the  students  at  Cedan/ille  College,  a 
small.  Baptist  liberal  arts  college  located  in 
Ohio's  Seventh  Congressional  District,  wtw  re- 
sponded to  the  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
erecting  a  77-foot  Wall  of  Prayer  in  ttie  James 
T.  Jeremiah  Ctiapel  on  the  college's  campus. 
To  date,  the  students  have  written  the  names 
of  over  3,100  soldiers  sen/ing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  more  names  are  added  daily.  The 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  college  visitors  reg- 
ularly pray  for  tfiese  brave  individuals  serving 
our  country.  On  Fetxuary  12,  1991,  classes 
were  canceled  in  order  to  observe  a  special 
day  of  prayer.  A  special  prayer  was  said  for 
each  name  listed  on  the  wall. 

The  Wall  of  Prayer  is  comprised  of  several 
orange  boards  running  the  length  of  one  side 
of  the  chapel.  The  boards  are  divided  into 
bricks  on  whk^h  ttie  names  are  written.  Many 
of  the  brKks  contain  pKtures,  messages  of 
hope  or  a  specifk:  need,  and  some  reflect  per- 
sonal messages  from  students  who  have  a 
family  member  or  a  friend  statk>ned  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  There  also  is  a  special  sectkxi  ttiat 
contains  the  names  of  POW's  and  MIA's.  The 
Wall  of  Prayer  will  remain  in  place  as  long  as 
our  Nation  is  engaged  in  ttie  conflct. 

Dr.  HaroM  Green,  vk;e  president  for  Chris- 
tian ministries  arxj  pastor  of  Cedarville  Col- 
lege, along  with  several  student  leaders, 
worked  togetfier  to  organize  this  project.  Dr. 
Green  stated  ttiat  "the  wall  is  a  tangible  re- 
minder to  pray  for  the  war  effort.  Students  are 
also  able  to  pray  more  specifically  by  klentify- 
ing  indn/iduals  for  wfK>m  to  pray." 

The  Wall  of  Prayer  has  received  natk>nal 
and  regional  attention,  whk:h  has  resulted  in 
the  college  and  a  kx^al  radk)  station  receiving 
calls  from  around  tfie  country  requesting  that 
additkxial  names  be  included  on  the  wall  so 
as  to  be  renwmbered  in  the  students'  prayers. 
My  ttXMjghts  and  prayers  are  with  tfie  deeply 
caring  people  of  the  Cedarville  College  Com- 
munity and  I  commend  them  on  their  faith.  It 
is  my  hope  that  tfieir  prayers,  comtxned  with 
the  prayers  of  other  Americans,  will  bring  a 
swift  end  to  this  conflict  and  a  safe  return 
home  for  our  troops. 
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the  Middle  East  Among  the  products  it  ex- 
ports are  architectural  arxl  automotive  glass 
as  weH  as  replacement  auto  and  engine  parts. 

Mr.  Antakli  is  also  president  of  two  other 
trading  companies:  Intragias  Corp.  and  Auto- 
motive Servce  Industries.  He  is  presklent  of 
Unitrade  Intematkxial,  a  real  estate  investment 
company.  He  also  serves  as  a  partner  arxl 
board  memtwr  for  ttvee  addWonal  firms,  Unit- 
ed Trading  Estatjiishment.  Intraco— UAE— 
Limited  and  Saudi  American  Glass  Co. 

I  commend  Mr.  Antakli  on  his  exceptkxial  irv 
volvement  in  intematk>nal  trade.  It  is  crltnal  for 
us,  as  a  country,  to  t)ecome  more  competitive 
in  the  glot>al  economy  of  the  21st  century.  The 
foresight  and  enthusiasm  of  innovative  entre- 
preneurs like  Mr.  Antakli  are  key  in  achieving 
economk:  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  our  trading  partners.  These  same  qualities 
are  vital  to  making  our  community  tfirive.  I  am 
confident  of  Mr.  Antakli's  continued  success 
anti  know  he  sen/es  as  an  inspiratk>n  to  all  of 
us. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NICOLA  ANTAKLI 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  indivkJual,  Mr. 
Nicola  M.  Antakli.  Mr.  Antakli  is  t>eing  horiored 
as  Worid  Trader  of  the  Year  by  the  Worid 
Trade  Club  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Antakli  is  founder  and  president  of 
Intracc  Corporatton,  a  leading  worU  trade 
company.  Founded  in  1971,  Intraco  is  the 
leading  exporter  of  many  industrial  products  to 


OIL  RECYCLING  INCENTIVES  ACT 
STRENGTHENS  MARKET  FORCES 
FOR  USED  OIL  RECYCLING 


HON.  ESIEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  list  or  not  to 
list  used  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste?  This  is  the 
key  question  many  policymakers  and  interest 
groups  have  been  grappling  with  in  an  effort  to 
devekip  an  effective  and  efficient  used  oil  re- 
cycling program.  An  examinatkxi  of  ttie  nature 
of  the  prot)lem  and  a  clear  grasp  of  tt>e  poten- 
tial applicatk>n  of  ttie  existing  oil  infrastructure 
strongly  suggest  that  any  effective  approach  to 
managing  used  oil  necessitates  this  questx>n 
being  resolved  in  favor  of  not  listing  used  oil 
as  a  hazardous  waste. 

All  parties,  I  think,  woukl  agree  that  the  ap- 
propriate objective  of  used  oil  management  is 
to  maximize  tfte  Natk>n's  ability  to  get  the 
enomrwus  amount  of  used  oil  rx>w  discarded, 
back  into  tfie  system  and  have  standards  in 
place  to  ensure  its  proper  handling.  In  doing 
so,  we  must  not  create  obstacles  that  impede 
the  fk>w  of  oil  badk  into  tfie  system.  On  ttie 
contrary,  incentives  must  b>e  created  tfiat  enlist 
tfie  power  of  maricet  forces  to  woric  for.  rather 
than  against,  used  oil  recovery.  Tfiat  is  why  I 
have  introduced  in  Congress  H.R.  872,  tfie  Oil 
Recycling  Incentives  Act.  This  legislatkxi 
charts  a  new  course  by  creating  a  system  of 
economk:  incentives  to  encourage  recycling  of 
used  oil. 

The  Oil  Recycling  Incentives  Act  currently 
has  more  tfian  60  cosponsors  in  tfie  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  Senate,  tfie  Oil  Recy- 
cling Incentives  Act  (S.  399)  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Timothy  Wirth  and  Senator  John 

HEINZ. 

Currently,  95  percent  of  the  used  oil  gen- 
erated by  do-it-yourself  oil  changers  in  Amer- 
ica is  simply  ttvown  away.  Much  of  a  poterv 
tially  valuable  resource  is  either  illegally 
burned  or  finds  its  way  into  our  water  supply 
via  the  kx:al  landfill  or  storm  drain  system.  The 
environmental    consequences   are    alarming. 
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and  the  energy  wasted  by  this  practios  is  in«x- 
cusable.  If  all  the  used  motor  oi  ganeratad  in 
the  UnHed  States  were  captured  and  used  as 
fuel,  it  would  provide  enough  energy  for 
900,000  househotds  yearly.  UnlortmMy,  dto- 
posal  is  viewed  as  free  and  recycling  is  re- 
garded as  expensive  or  inconvenienL 

The  Oil  Recycling  Incentives  Act  would  re- 
verse this  situatkm  by  requiring  companies 
that  produce  or  import  lubricating  on  to  take 
some  responsi}ility  for  getting  a  percentage  of 
that  oil  recycled.  The  legistadion  requirBS  the 
petroleum  companies  to  meet  the  recycling 
goal  t>y  eitfier.  recydir^  tfie  used  oil  them- 
selves; purchasing  re-refined  oil  from  legiti- 
mate re-refiners;  or  by  purchasing  recycling 
credits  from  Icensed  recyders.  These  credtts 
wouM  represent  proof  tfie  oil  had  been  prop- 
erty recycled. 

If  tfie  three  methods,  cleariy  tfie  most  inno- 
vative and  exciting  potential  is  offered  by  pro- 
ducers recycling  the  used  oil  themselves.  The 
used  oil  woukl  be  re-introduced  during  the  re- 
fining process--in  effect  making  used  oil  a 
feed  stock— exactly  like  crude  oil.  Recycling 
used  oil  into  tfie  refinery  process  wil  not  only 
reduce  our  dependency  on  foreign  oH,  but  it 
offers  immediately  available  capacity  for  Ittat 
used  oil.  Right  now,  tfie  Nation's  capacity  for 
re-refining  used  oil  into  lutxwant  is  less  tttan 
50  million  galkxis,  or  atxxjt  1  million  barrels, 
per  year.  In  contest  U.S.  refining  capacity  is 
around  5.500,000  barrels  annually. 

Listing  used  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste  wouM 
impede  greatiy  tfiis  most  promising  mettiod  of 
"getting  used  oil  back  into  tfie  system."  Tfiat 
is  one  reason  why  tfie  Oil  Recycling  Incentives 
Act  woukJ  direct  tfie  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  not  to  list  used  oil  as  kMig  as 
it  is  property  recycled  under  strut  tracking  and 
management  standards.  Tfie  proposed  legisla- 
tion requires  txith  testing  for  hazardous  con- 
stituents and  simple  recordkeeping  for  tfie 
used  oil.  The  used  oil  wouU  be  managed 
property  all  the  way  from  the  service  station  to 
its  final  disposition.  If  the  used  oi  has  been 
contaminated,  tfien  the  oil  wouM  have  to  be 
handled  by  a  hazardous  waste  facflity.  Other- 
wise, tfie  oil  ooukl  be  recycled  arxl  returned  to 
commerce  just  like  any  otfier  product 

Some  other  aspects  of  the  tifll: 

EPA  is  directed  to  establish  a  mandatory  re- 
cycling percentage  tfiat  increases  2  percent- 
age points  each  year  for  10  years,  using  tfie 
most  recent  data  avaialile  as  a  baseline. 

Not  later  tfian  18  montfis  after  tfie  date  of 
enactment.  EPA  must  issue  reguialions  gov- 
erning tfie  creation,  sale,  and  purcfiase  of  re- 
cycling credits. 

A  producer  or  importer  is  treated  as  recy- 
cling two  units  of  used  oil  for  each  unit  of  re- 
refined  oil  or  re-refined  lubricant  base  stock 
purcfiased. 

Records  of  oil  tests,  quantities  of  used  oil 
received  for  recycling,  the  amount  recycled  or 
sokl.  and  sale  of  credtts  must  be  kept  for  3 
years. 

EPA  is  profittiited  from  listing  used  oil  fitters 
and  affiliated  materials  as  hazardous  wastes 
as  kxig  as  tfiey  are  managed  in  accordance 
with  EPA  regulations. 

Mixing  used  oil  with  any  hazardous  mate- 
rials or  with  virgin  crude  is  prohbited.  Testing 
and  recordkeeping  is  required  to  demonstrate 
that  dilution  and  mixing  have  not  taken  place. 
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Transporters  of  used  oil  are  required  to  ob- 
tain an  identification  number  and  insurance 
aJong  with  keeping  records  of  oil  pickup  and 
detivery. 

Road  oiling  witti  used  oil  is  prohibited. 

Outreach  education  activities  will  be  imple- 
mented by  EPA. 

As  written,  H.R.  872,  the  Oil  Recycling  In- 
centives Act,  prompts  producers  of  lutxicating 
oil  to  act  Some  producers  no  doubt  will  settle 
for  purchasing  recycling  credits  on  the  open 
market,  at  least  initially.  But  far  and  away  the 
quickest  and  most  powerful  way  to  "get  used 
oil  back  into  the  system"  will  be  for  the  pro- 
ducers to  flex  their  retail-level  muscle— to  pro- 
vide convenient  dropoff  or  pickup  points  for 
those  wishing  to  deposit  used  oil.  Then,  the  oil 
can  be  routed  to  re-refineries  or  refineries. 
This  is  already  happening,  as  witnessed  by  re- 
cent initiatives  by  Ashland  Oil,  Amoco,  Mobile, 
Chief  Auto  Parts,  and  others.  My  legislation 
will  prompt  the  proliferation  of  rrwre  such  pro- 
grams. Anottier  avenue  for  exploration  by  oil 
producers  will  be  the  formation  of  alliances 
with  municipal,  regional  or  state  collection  ef- 
forts, such  as  Project  ROSE  [Recycled  Oil 
Saves  Energy],  a  model  program  in  Alabama. 

Our  Natkxi  has  the  techrwlogy  necessary  to 
turn  used  motor  oil  into  an  energy  asset  and 
remove  it  from  the  list  of  environmental  haz- 
ards. What  is  lacking  is  the  proper  economic 
incentive.  Existing  public  and  private  Initiatives 
show  that  the  put)lic  is  willing  to  act.  Industry 
has  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  used  oil  and  a 
virtual  Hmitless  capacity  to  reclaim  it  through 
re-refining,  refining  and  fuel  processing. 

The  Oil  Recycling  Incentives  Act  creates  a 
system  of  incentives  that  makes  the  oil  Infra- 
structure work  for  our  environment  and  our 
economy. 


THE  WHISKY  REBELLION 

HON.  BUD  SHUSTIR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
March  3,  1991,  will  mark  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  important  but  little  remembered 
Whisky  RebeHion.  This  event  had  a  significant 
influence  on  our  natk)nal  devetopment  and  I 
hope,  at  this  time,  to  give  it  some  of  tfie  atten- 
tion it  desen/es. 

On  March  3,  1791,  our  direct  predecessors 
in  the  First  U.S.  Congress,  enacted  a  law  Im- 
posing duties  "upon  Spirits  distilled  within  the 
United  States" — the  infamous  tax  also  prompt- 
ed the  first  test  of  our  newly  ratified  Constitu- 
tion, then  nearing  the  end  of  its  third  year.  The 
ensuing  rebeRion  ended  only  when  PreskJent 
Washington  himself  returned  to  the  fieW  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  militia  in  1 794. 

The  entire  Appalachian  frontier  erupted  in 
rebellion  as  the  frontier  farmers  viewed  the  tax 
as  a  burden  they  were  singled  out  to  bear. 
They  viewed  the  newly  levied  tax  as  a  hard- 
ship imposed  by  elite  easterners  with  no  re- 
aped for  their  iriterests.  In  these  rural  regions, 
served  only  by  the  most  primitive  of  roads,  not 
orty  was  whisky  a  medkjm  of  exchange  but  It 
was  also  the  onty  "cash  crop"  that  frontier 
tanners  were  able  to  transport  and  sell  in  the 
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Opposition  to  the  tax  was  ttased  on  more 
than  economk^s.  The  constitutkinal  question  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government  had  the 
power  to  raise  revenue  through  direct  taxation, 
a  power  previously  only  exercised  by  individ- 
ual States,  was  also  of  great  concern.  Other 
objections  included  paying  for  a  public  detrt  in- 
curred without  their  consent  and  that  if  the  re- 
gional concems  of  these  rural  Americans  were 
ignored,  dkj  those  adversely  effected  have  the 
right  to  disot)ey  the  National  Government  or 
ultimately  to  secede  from  the  newly  created 
union? 

Eariy  opposition  to  the  tax  was  peaceful, 
consisting  of  petitions  from  private  groups  and 
the  repeal  of  the  law  by  several  State  govern- 
mer«s.  More  radical  groups  did  surface  and 
resorted  to  violence  in  the  form  of  tar-and- 
feathering  of  revenue  agents  and  the  burning 
of  property  owned  by  those  willing  to  abide  by 
the  law.  At  the  height  of  the  rebellion,  5,000 
farmers  marched  on  the  expanding  town  of 
Pittsburgh,  then  retreated  after  causing  little 
damage. 

President  Washington,  during  this  time,  saw 
the  growing  opposition  as  a  threat  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Government  and  to  the 
unity  of  the  Republic  he  had  helped  to  estati- 
lish  through  years  of  toil  and  bloodshed.  Re- 
gardess  of  the  merits  of  the  tax  itself,  he  felt 
justiled  in  calling  for  Its  strict  enforcement  as 
the  law  of  the  land.  When  civil  auttiorities 
failed  to  insure  compliance,  President  Wash- 
ington relied  on  another  newly  enacted  law  to 
call  out  the  militia  and  order  a  march  on  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

The  enactment  of  this  seemingly  innoxious 
taxation  measure  led  to  an  armed  confronta- 
tion and  a  test  of  national  unity  not  to  be 
matched  again  until  the  Civil  War.  Today 
many  still  question  the  need  for  more  than 
12,000  armed  men  used  to  confront  an  unor- 
ganized force  of  farmers,  perhaps  this  Is  a 
sign  of  President  Washington's  perceived 
threat.  While  ending  the  rebelfon  dkl  not  to- 
tally eliminate  tax  evasion,  the  strong  actions 
taken  by  the  President  did  establish  the  pri- 
macy of  the  U.S.  Constitution  once  and  for  all. 
Diring  the  next  3  years,  various  commemo- 
rative events  will  recall  the  course  of  the  Whis- 
ky Retiellion.  The  citizens  of  Bedford  County, 
PA  where  George  Washington  came  in  1794 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  have  deckled  also  to 
commemorate  its  beginning  in  1791  with  a 
ceremony  at  their  historic  court  house.  To 
mart<  the  bwentennial  of  the  law's  enactment 
Washington,  Hamilton  and  David  Bradford  will 
debate  again:  "Shoukj  Whisky  be  taxed?  Our 
nation's  first  constitutional  crisis." 

Hopefully  during  this  historical  ot)servance 
near  my  home  in  Bedford  County  will  spark  a 
national  interest  in  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  It  de- 
serves national  recognition.  Chief  Justk%  John 
Marshall,  who  lived  through  those  troubled 
times  wrote  later  that  no  event  during  the  first 
quarter  century  under  the  U.S.  Constitutran 
was  of  greater  importance.  Revisiting  this  pe- 
riod of  history  will  prove  his  assessment  was 
conect.  At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
faces  a  major  new  challenge  we  should  not 
forget  the  events  of  the  past  whk;h  helped  to 
unify  our  natkxi  and  make  it  strong. 

We  as  Pennsylvanlans  are  extremely  proud 
of  out  heritage,  our  history  and  our  natk>n.  We 
have,   since   the   earty   days   of  the   United 
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States,  always  been  proud  of  our  role  in  the 
development  of  this  great  country. 


TONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


ION.  WnUAM  0.  UPINSKl 

OF  ILUNOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 
Mr.  UPINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
wouW  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  the 
anniversary  of  a  Baltk:  nation's  independence. 
This  week  marks  the  73rd  anniversary  of  Esto- 
nia's declaration  of  natk>nal  sovereignty  and 
self-det0miinatk)n.  On  February  24,  1918,  the 
leaders  of  Estonia  declared  independence 
even  while  the  country  was  under  German  oc- 
cupation. Risking  severe  repercussk>ns  and 
additional  anests,  the  Estonian  leadership  ef- 
fectively denounced  the  previous  8  centuries 
of  foreigi  rule. 

Although  Estonian  independence  was  short- 
lived, it  is  vital  that  we  continue  to  recognize 
it.  With  the  recent  Soviet  crack-down  through- 
out the  Baltrcs,  Estonia,  like  Latvia  and  Lithua- 
nia, is  yet  another  example  of  the  honibly  mis- 
gukled  polcies  of  the  Soviet  UnkKi.  Through- 
out the  Baltic  States  freedonvtoving  peoples 
continue  to  fight,  tie  persecuted  and  die  for 
bask:  human  values.  Large  numtwrs  of  Esto- 
nians who  have  been  forced  to  flee  the  op- 
pressive regime  in  their  homeland  reskle  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  brought  tech- 
nkal  skills,  artistk:  abilities  and  vibrant  cultural 
heritage  to  this  country,  knowing  that  their  tal- 
ents woiiki  be  wasted  or  misused  at  home.  I 
am  confident  that  when  the  Soviet  Army  finally 
loosens  its  iron  grip  on  the  BaNka,  many  Esto- 
nians wll  return  to  tfieir  homeland.  If  the  re- 
cent acfons  by  Moscow  are  any  indfcatkMi 
however,  ttiat  retum  may  have  to  be  post- 
poned, to  many  Estonians,  the  ongoing  So- 
viet occupation,  though  never  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  still  remains  as  an  all  too 
real  reminder  of  a  bkxxly  and  treacherous 
past. 

Worded  in  a  manner  that  was  consistent 
with  most  of  their  ottier  territorial  agreements, 
the  Sovi#t-Estonian  peace  treaty  of  1920,  "vol- 
untarily and  forever  renounced  all  Soviet 
rights  over  the  tenitory  of  the  people  of  Esto- 
nia. Of  course,  the  guarantees  on  this  piece  of 
paper  arpounted  to  little  after  the  1939  Moto- 
tov-Ribb#ntrop  ftonaggresskxi  Pact  On  the 
same  day  that  this  infamous  document  was 
ratified,  the  Soviet  Government  imposed  upon 
the  rightful  government  of  Estonia  a  mutual 
assistanoe  treaty.  This  document,  while  reit- 
erating tie  proviskxis  of  the  1920  treaty, 
forced  Estonia  to  agree  to  the  buikJing  of  sev- 
eral Soviet  military  bases  at  strategic  kxations 
throughout  the  county.  With  such  a  Red  Army 
presence;  Estonia  became  yet  anottier  vassal 
to  Mother  Russia 

It  is  time  for  this  illegal  and  brutal  occupa- 
tion to  end.  The  time  has  come  for  Presklent 
Gorbachev  to  pull  his  invading  armies  out  of 
the  ttiree  Baltk;  RepublKs  and  restore  their  le- 
gitimate national  sovereignty.  Since  the  dra- 
matic events  of  1989,  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  regained  their  independence  and 
their  people  have  freely  elected  representative 
governments.  The  communist  governments  of 
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Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany,  Romania 
and  ttie  others  had  seemed  so  permanent  and 
secure,  entrenched  as  they  were  with  their  se- 
cret police  and  Soviet-supported  armies. 
These  obscene  monuments  to  Lenin's  revolu- 
tion of  the  proletariat  have  now  crumt>led,  their 
substance  being  blown  away  by  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  enlightenment. 

Estonia  has  also  elected  a  govemment  of 
the  people  which  has  declared  its  right  to  se- 
cede from  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow,  in  its  ig- 
norance and  sense  of  false  importance,  has 
refused  to  allow  the  Estonians  to  realize  this 
declaration.  In  his  desire  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  and  placate  those  in  his  govemment  wfK> 
still  dream  of  empire,  Gortiachev  continues  to 
repress  the  Estonian  people.  What  he  fails  to 
realize  is  that,  just  as  Eastern  Europe  un- 
shackled itself  from  a  retarded  Soviet  econ- 
omy and  a  selfish,  oppressive  regime,  so  too 
will  the  Baltic  nations.  Like  their  European 
counterparts,  the  Estonians  will  not  willingly 
concede  to  tfie  continued  occupation  of  their 
homeland.  Unlike  the  Europeans  however,  the 
Baltic  States  have  several  examples  to  follow 
which  illustrate  a  woritable  method  of  over- 
lhrowir>g  the  Communists.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  Soviets  are  unable  to  maintain 
their  toehokj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  just  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  for  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  Soviet  forces  from  the  Baltic  Republics. 
The  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  want  their 
rightful  independence.  The  Soviet  Union  ille- 
gally annexed  these  three  nations  and  for  the 
past  50  years  has  malk^iously  exploited  their 
natural  resources,  industries  and  populations. 
On  the  73rd  anniversary  of  Estonia's  inde- 
pendence, I  once  again  call  upon  Mr.  Gortia- 
chev  to  use  his  power  to  give  the  Estonians 
ttack  their  country.  I  do  realize  that  he  may  not 
cfKX)se  to  accede  to  my  wishes  on  this  matter. 
Afer  all,  I  am  used  to  a  democratk:  system 
where  rational,  constructive  debate  enat>les  us 
to  make  decisions  with  the  general  welfare 
foremost  in  mirxl.  Such  a  concept  is  as  yet  un- 
tried in  the  U.S.S.R.  Pertiaps  though  he  will 
someday  come  to  understand  democratk:  gov- 
emment and  finally  listen  to  the  millk>ns 
throughout  tfie  Soviet  Union  who  only  ask  for 
the  freedom  to  cfuxse  their  own  future  paths. 


HEALTH  CARE  LEGISLATION  TO 
HELP  ELDERLY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  original  co- 
sponsors,  the  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone 
Disorders  Research,  Educatkin,  and  Health 
Servk:es  Act  of  1991  and  the  Medk:are  Bone 
Mass  Measurement  Coverage  Act  of  1991. 
These  bills  are  also  included  in  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act,  introduced  on  Fetxuary  27 
tjy  ttie  congressional  caucus  on  women's  is- 
sues, of  whnh  I  am  cochair.  And  Senators 
Charles  Grassley  and  John  Glenn,  with 
wtiom  I  have  collaborated  for  many  years  on 
osteoporosis  and  otfier  issues  affecting  tfie  el- 
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derly,  have  introduced  this  same  legislatkin  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  osteoporosis,  or 
porous  bone,  is  a  major  putiik:  health  problem. 
As  a  detiilitating  disorder,  it  is  characterized  t>y 
an  excessive  k>ss  of  bone  tissue  whk^h  greatly 
increases  tfie  risk  of  bone  fractures — partcu- 
larly  of  tfie  hip,  neck,  wrist,  and  spine.  Over  27 
millkm  Americans  are  affected — almost  half  of 
all  women  over  age  45,  90  percent  of  women 
over  age  75  and  many  men  as  well.  The  dis- 
ease devekips  silently  over  many  years  with 
no  symptoms  and  many  people  are  unaware 
they  have  it  until  a  sudden  bump,  strain,  or  fall 
causes  tfieir  weakened  tx>nes  to  break  or  tfieir 
spinal  vertebrae  to  collapse. 

At  least  1.3  million  fractures  in  the  United 
States  each  year  are  caused  t>y  osteoporosis, 
including  250,000  hip  fractures,  500,000  verte- 
bral fractures  and  200,000  wrist  fractures.  Di- 
rect medk:al  costs  for  the  care  of  these  frac- 
tures was  estimated  to  be  over  $10  billkin  a 
year  in  1988,  with  cases  related  to  hip  frac- 
tures accounting  for  over  S7  t>illk>n.  As  these 
fractures  are  concentrated  in  persons  over 
age  65,  and  the  rate  of  fracturing  increases 
sfiarply  with  age,  future  costs  of  caring  for 
these  patients  could  reach  $30  to  $60  billion 
a  year  by  the  year  2020  if  biomedical  research 
fails  to  find  effective  prevention  and  treatment 
for  tfie  disease. 

The  most  tragk:  consequences  of 
osteoporosis  result  from  hip  fractures,  which 
disproportkmately  affect  ekierty  women;  12  to 
20  percent  of  the  individuals  who  suffer  a  hip 
fracture  die  during  tfie  6  montfis  following  tfie 
fracture.  Of  tfiose  who  do  survive  a  hip  frac- 
ture, 20  percent  will  need  nursing  home  care, 
often  for  the  rest  of  tfieir  lives,  and  50  percent 
will  need  some  help  with  daily  living  activities. 
Over  one-fifth  will  tie  unabie  to  walk  for  at 
least  a  year — and  many  will  never  walk  again. 

By  the  year  2030,  the  number  of  okfer  per- 
sons over  age  65  is  projected  to  dout^le,  and 
the  number  of  those  over  age  85  may  in- 
crease from  2.5  milton  to  12  millkm.  Without 
major  advances  in  preventk>n  and  treatment  of 
diseases  such  as  osteoporosis  and  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  the  costs  of  caring  for  tfie 
increased  numtier  of  hip  fracture  and  demen- 
tia patients  in  this  "ok)-okJ"  age  group  will  soar 
dramatically.  In  today's  difficult  financial  cli- 
mate, mobilizing  research  efforts  on  these  dis- 
eases and  disorders  whk:h  lead  to  k>ng-temi 
disability  in  the  okiest-okl  is  a  positive  way  to 
reduce  soaring  fiealth  care  costs. 

The  legislation  whk:h  I  am  introducing,  the 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone  Disorders  Re- 
search, Education,  and  Health  Servces  Act  of 
1991  will  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
Federal  biomedcal  research  on  osteoporosis. 
It  provkles  for  an  additk>nal  $62  million  to  ex- 
paind  and  intensify  Federal  bk>medKal  re- 
search on  osteoporosis.  Experts  maintain  tfiat 
$1 00  millkxi  is  necessary  to  fund  tfie  research 
level  needed  to  make  sufficient  progress  on 
tfie  disorder.  Current  level  expendrtures  at  tfie 
National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]  is  approxi- 
mately $33  miNkHi.  Although  there  have  been 
signifnant  advances  in  osteoporosis  research, 
inadequate  funding  levels  continue  to  result  in 
very  k>w  award  rates  for  research  grants  on 
osteoporosis  at  tfie  National  Institutes  of 
Heatth.  Substantial  t)ask:  research  on  tfie 
causes  of  osteoporosis  and  risk  factors  tfiat 
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can  be  modified  is  yet  to  be  done.  ReMaich 
on  promising  treatments  to  restore  bone  loss 
and  to  prevent  further  bone  toss  must  also  be 
expanded  and  tested  in  cinical  trials. 

In  additkyi,  the  biH  would  estabKsh:  First,  an 
Interagency  Council  on  Osteoporosis  ani  Re- 
lated Bone  Disorders  wittiin  tfie  Department  of 
Heatth  and  Human  Services  to  promote  and 
coordinate  research,  educatton,  and  health 
pronnotion  programs;  second,  an  Advisory 
Panel  on  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disontors, 
of  non-Federal  experts  on  the  deease,  which 
woukj  make  recommendations  on  biofnedk»l 
research,  health  promotion  and  sendees,  and 
education  to  Corigress  arxj  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Huntan  Serv- 
k:es;  and  third,  a  Resource  Center  on 
Osteoporosis  and  Related  Disorders  to  com- 
pile and  disseminate  information  about  re- 
search results,  servnes  and  educational  mate- 
rials to  health  professtonals,  patients  and  the 
putilk:. 

I  am  also  introducing  tfie  Mednare  Bone 
Mass  Measurement  Coverage  Act  of  1991  to 
expand  Medcare  coverage  for  dteignosiic  test- 
ing of  osteoporosis.  Bone  mass  measurement 
is  the  only  accurate  way  to  detect  and  diag- 
nose tow  bone  mass  in  order  to  assess  the 
risk  of  fracture  and  select  ttierapy  to  prevent 
further  k>ss.  Currently,  ttie  Ktealth  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  [HCFA]  only  covers  re- 
imbursement for  bone  mass  measurement  for 
single  photon  atjsorptiometry  wfiich  has  been 
surpassed  for  several  years  t>y  more  sophisti- 
cated, cost-effective  and  accurate  tach- 
notogies. 

Years  of  review  arxJ  reliance  on  obsolete 
data  have  continually  delayed  HCFA  approval 
of  newer  bone  mass  measurement  tech- 
notogies  whnh  have  t>een  wtioleheartadly  en- 
dorsed by  ttie  scientific  community.  My  biH  Nnv 
its  MedKare  reimbursement  for  updated  bone 
measurement  technotogies  to  four  groij|>s 
whk:h  are  most  at-risk  to  fiave  or  develop 
osteoporosis  and,  therefore,  most  at-risk  for 
devetoping  fractures.  As  such,  the  following 
target  groups  wouU  be  covered:  Rrst.  estro- 
gen-deficient women  at  clinical  risk  for 
osteoporosis;  second,  irxlivMuals  with  verte- 
bral atxiormalities,  such  as  compression  frac- 
tures; tfiird,  indnnduals  receiving  tong-term 
glucocorticokJ  steroid  ttierapy,  and  fourth,  indK 
vkjuals  with  primary  fiyperparatfiyroidsm. 

In  anticipate  tfiat  ttie  impact  of  the  cost  of 
such  coverage  on  Medcare  experxflures 
wouki  tie  very  tow  and  vrauU  resuR  in  some 
short-run  cost  savings.  In  ttie  tong  run,  Medh 
care  and  tong-term  care  savings  wouU  be 
sut)stantial  as  a  large  share  of  the  dvect  medk 
cal,  hospital,  and  nursing  home  costs  for  frac- 
tures of  osteoporosis  patients  should  be  pre- 
vented. In  addition,  Medtoare  vnll  tienefit  as  irv 
surance  companies  are  likely  to  foNow  MedK 
care's  lead  and  extend  coverage  for  these  up- 
dated bone  measurement  tecfmoiogies  to 
women  under  age  65.  This  wouU  result  in 
cost  savings  to  ttie  Medicare  Program  as  the 
disorder  couM  tie  detected  at  an  eeriier  age 
wfien  prevention  is  still  possUe. 

Tfiese  two  bills  wtich  I  am  introducing  are 
only  sligfitly  nxxJMIed  from  tfiose  whtoh  I  intro- 
duced in  May  1990,  in  the  101st  Congress. 
They  tioth  won  signircant  support  and  major 
proviskxis  of  the  research  Ijill  were  inctoded  in 
tfie  NIH  reautfiorization  tii\  approved  t>y  tfie 
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KM  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
ConrnMses  aiso  took  important  steps  in  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  enhanced  research  on 
osteoporosis. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  brieve  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  build  on  last  year's  initial  gains  in 
order  to  establish  a  major  Federal  commitment 
to  overcome  the  devastating  human  and  fiscal 
costs  of  osteoporosis.  The  pain,  suffering.  In> 
mobility  and  deaths  due  to  the  fractures  of 
wealtened  bones  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced, and  hopefully  eventually  eliminated 
ttvough  enhanced  biiomedical  research  and 
prevention  and  treatment  programs.  I  tielieve 
ttiat  the  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  a  significant  step  toward  these 
goals. 
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AMERICAN  SAMOA  GOV.  PETER 
TALI  COLEMAN'S  STATE  OF  THE 
TERRITORY  ADDRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa  issued  a  moving 
state  of  ttie  territory  address  last  month  in 
which  he  told  of  ttie  many  American  Samoan 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Once  again,  tfie  people  of  American  Samoa 
are  demonstrating  the  same  deep  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  as  they  have  since  the 
American  flag  was  raised  in  1900. 

I  believe  Gov.  Peter  Tali  Colenran's  state  of 
the  territory  address  reflects  the  commitment 
of  tfie  people  of  American  Samoa  to  our  91- 
year-oW  relationship.  There  is  no  doubt  this 
territorial  reiationsNp  has  developed  into  a 
doser  one  over  ttie  past  nine  decades  and  it 
is  fitting  for  the  relationship  to  be  further 
strengthened  given  the  steadfast  loyalty  of 
Amertcan  Samoans. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  the  great  strides 
in  sett-govemment  that  have  been  made  in 
Samoa.  As  Governor  Coleman's  statement  in- 
dtoates,  economic  progress  continues  with  a 
drfve  toward  greater  self-reliance  and  effi- 
ciency. 

AWiough  American  Samoa  lies  in  the  Pacific 
south  of  ttie  equator  arxl  is  geographically  a 
great  dntance  from  the  United  States,  Gov- 
ernor Colenfjan's  state  of  the  tenitory  reflects 
unquestionably  the  loyal  and  dose  nature  of 
the  United  States-American  Samoa  Federal 
relationship. 

Gov.  Peter  Tali  Coleman's  state  of  the  teni- 
tory address  foNows: 

OovERNOR's  State  of  the  Territory 
Address.  January  14,  1991. 
President  LetuU  Toloa.  members  of  the 
Senate,  Speaker  Tuana  Itau  Tula,  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Galea  I  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Chief  Justice  Kruse  and  the  Ju- 
diciary, Congressman  Enl  Faleomavaega, 
District  Governor  Lelato,  Servant  of  God,  la- 
dies and  sentlemen: 

I  come  Itefore  you  today  less  than  24  hours 
Iwfore  the  deadline  expires  set  by  the  United 
Natlona  for  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
So  aa  the  world  waite  nervously  for  the  out- 


XTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

come  of  that  terrible  problem  In  the  Middle 
East,  we  are  also  confronted  with  dally  news 
brlBgrlng  us  constant  warnings  of  a  shaky 
world  economy.  Although  our  Islands  may 
seem  far  away  fl-om  these  events,  we  cannot 
avoid  being  touched  by  them.  As  you  may 
know,  there  are  about  400  sons  and  daughters 
of  Samoa  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
number  grows  daily.  1  guess  that  perhaps  al- 
most every  family  or  village  in  American 
Samoa  has  a  son,  or  a  daughter  or  a  relative 
now  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  therefore  again  re- 
spectfully ask  each  and  everyone  of  us  to 
please  remember  them  in  our  daily  prayers. 
Just  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  gathered  with 
many  of  you  in  a  special  service  (Sauniga 
Locu)  in  Fatuaiga  to  pray  for  them.  Video 
tapes  of  the  service  and  the  dedications  of 
maay  parents  and  relatives  have  been  sent  to 
our  sons  and  daughters  in  Saudia  Arabia,  and 
informing  them  of  our  strong  and  full  sup- 
port. This  is  a  real  crisis  for  you  and  all  of 
us.  But  let  us  continue  to  pray  for  a  peaceful 
and  decisive  resolution  so  that  our  young 
people  can  return  home  soon  and  safely.  I  am 
announcing  a  half-day  working  day  tomor- 
row so  that  all  of  our  government  employees 
may  join  their  families  and  churches  for  spe- 
cial prayers  for  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

But  with  our  minds  distracted  by  examples 
of  aelf-lnterest,  greed  and  aggression,  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  positive  side  of  the 
human  spirit.  At  a  time  when  we  are  so 
aware  of  man's  ability  to  destroy,  let  us  re- 
member man's  ability  to  build.  We  must 
focus  on  the  progress  that  can  be  made  when 
men  and  women  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good.  We  are  fortunate  this  year  here  in 
American  Samoa,  to  be  surrounded  by  many 
fine  examples  of  this  kind  of  achievement. 

19W  brought  many  frustrations  and  chal- 
lenges to  the  people  of  American  Samoa,  but 
it  also  gave  rise  to  many  opportunities  for 
our  children  in  every  school.  The  Samoan 
studies  program  was  reviewed  in  an  effort  to 
assure  that  students  are  prepared  to  read  and 
wriCe  in  both  English  and  Samoan.  Remedial 
students  were  offered  a  second  successful 
summer  school  program. 

By  executive  order,  the  American  Samoa 
Community  College  has  taken  significant 
stepB  toward  establishing  itself  as  an  autono- 
mous institution  responsible  for  its  own 
management  as  overseen  by  the  president  of 
the  college  and  board  of  higher  education. 
The  planned  assumption  of  full  autonomy  in 
the  fall  of  this  year  will  help  separate  the 
work  of  the  college  from  politics  and  assure 
its  continued  accreditation.  This  year  the 
college  provided  much  needed  educational 
services  to  over  1.200  students. 

Quality  of  education  and  school  facilities 
have  long  been  the  concerns  to  all  of  us.  Hur- 
ricane Ofa  destroyed  many  classrooms  and 
other  school  facilities,  but  thanks  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Fono  last  year  to  restructure 
our  taxes  to  generate  much  needed  addi- 
tional revenues.  As  you  know,  part  of  the 
revenues  from  the  5%  excise  tax  will  go  to 
rebuilding  of  the  school  buildings  and  class- 
rooms. We  also  received  a  grant  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion from  DOI  to  assist  with  the  school  re- 
building program.  We  are  presenting  an 
amendment  to  clarify  the  language  of  the  5% 
tax  tor  a  more  fair  application. 

Tlje  Department  of  Education  has  estab- 
lished firm  programs  to  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers.  Teacher  certification  policy  has 
been  established,  and  for  the  very  first  time, 
a  graduated  salary  scale  is  in  place  to  truly 
reflect  the  academic  background  and  teacher 
performance. 

Together  with  the  community  college,  the 
American  Samoa  teacher  education  program 
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is  designed  to  upgrade  teaching  skills  and  ac- 
quire more  and  new  knowledge  pursuing 
higher  certification  levels. 

Our  vision  for  the  youth  of  American 
Samoa  looks  beyond  their  formal  education. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  last  year's 
sununit  on  education  reminded  us  that  the 
education  of  our  youth  is  the  responsibility 
not  Just  of  our  schools,  but  of  the  entire 
community.  To  that  end,  I  have  established 
the  position  of  coordinator  of  youth  develop- 
ment programs  in  my  office.  The  youth  offi- 
cer will  take  the  responsibility  of  working 
together  with  all  youth  organizations  in  the 
territory  with  the  goals  of  improving  them- 
selves and  their  chances  for  the  future. 

There  is  much  to  be  concerned  about  in 
1991,  many  things  and  countless  individuals 
and  businesses  have  received  cash  or  loans  to 
make  seeded  repairs.  These  new  buildings 
stand  as  symbols  of  the  good  which  comes  of 
a  well-ooordinated,  team  effort. 

The  Fono  can  be  credited  with  providing 
funds  last  year  for  a  systematic  refurbishing 
of  our  school  facilities,  and  the  required 
funds  to  supplement  PEMA's  recovery  ef- 
forts, m  1992  when  the  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams have  been  collected,  the  excise  tax 
will  be  reduced  to  3  percent,  and  these  mon- 
ies will  go  far  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  our 
deficit  and  provide  continued  needed  services 
to  our  people. 

The  cost  cutting  measures  within  the  exec- 
utive branch  including  our  efforts  to  monitor 
hiring,  purchasing  and  travel  expenses  have 
been  successful.  Port  revenues  increased  dra- 
maticaQy  In  1990,  and  will  Increase  further 
this  year. 

Even  though  financial  woes  and  of  a  recov- 
ery dominate  our  memories  of  1990.  They 
have  not  dimmed  our  vision  for  the  future  of 
the  territory.  1991  is  marked  by  the  coming 
together  of  many  projects  designed  to  build 
a  foundation  for  a  safe  and  prosperous  to- 
morrow. 

This  year,  we  begin  to  take  great  strides  to 
improve  transportation  services,  both  to  im- 
prove opportunities  for  business  and  indus- 
try and  for  the  convenience  and  safety  for 
our  people.  Repairs  to  the  terminal  ware- 
house and  container  storage  area  on  the 
dock  have  been  completed.  We  have  also 
completjed  construction  of  two  environ- 
mentally sound  gasoline  storage  tanks,  the 
reconditioning  of  jet  fuel  storage  tanks,  and 
the  start  of  construction  of  new  facilities  for 
storing  fliesel  fuel  at  the  tank  farm. 

In  effbrts  to  improve  personal  transpor- 
tation services,  the  Fitiuta  Airport  runway 
was  dedicated  last  August,  making  It  safer 
to  fly  between  Tutulla  and  Manu'a  and  bid- 
ding to  complete  the  road  from  Ta'u  to 
Fitiuta  is  underway. 

Today.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  ASG 
has  obtained  an  "LCU"  vessel,  completely 
overhauled  and  brand  new  shaft  Installed. 
This  vessel,  being  named  SFC.  Konelio  Pele, 
will  be  used  by  the  government  for  work  in 
Manu'a  and  Swains  Island.  She  can  carry 
both  passengers  and  heavy  cargo.  The  LCU 
can  be  put  into  full  use  upon  arrival  here 
hopefully  by  March  this  year. 

A  J3.5  million  capital  improvement  alloca- 
tion to  the  American  Samoa  Power  Author- 
ity [ASPA]  has  been  granted  to  begin  Ite  5- 
year  plain  of  Improvements  to  our  electrical 
power  and  water  systems.  The  Pala  Lagoon 
[waste  water]  system,  Utulei  Ocean  outfall 
project  Snd  Pago  Pago  Harbor  sewer  system 
rehabilitation  project  have  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  over  J8.7  million.  Other  major 
projects  for  ASPA  this  year  include:  a  new 
distribution  feeder  In  Tafuna;  Computer 
mapping  and  CAD  system;  screener  for  gov- 
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ernment surplus  Items,  Tafuna  plains  sewer 
collection  system;  water  systems  for  AOA, 
Aunuu,  and  Masefau,  and  solutions  to  the 
Ta'u  salty  water  problem. 

In  a  move  for  a  more  economic  approach  to 
the  use  of  energy,  a  new  sun-energy  powered 
communication  system  will  be  installed  In 
Swains  Island,  and  a  similar  one  in  Ofu, 
Manu'a  to  improve  TV  reception  in  that 
area.  To  assist  with  our  efforts  to  control 
costs,  I  plan  to  propose  legislation  to  create 
the  American  Samoa  Energy  Commission. 

We  are  planning  renovation  of  the  termi- 
nals at  Pago  Pago  International  Airport  in- 
cluding the  main  concourse  and  restroom  fa- 
cilities. 

Additionally,  phase  1  of  the  Onenoa  Road 
has  been  completed,  upgrading  of  the  village 
road  In  Fagaalu,  Tafuna  sidewalk.  Installa- 
tion of  new  underground  communication 
lines  in  Utulel,  construction  of  the  new  guest 
fale  at  the  airjwrt  have  been  completed. 

As  you  can  see  around  the  territory,  the  ef- 
forts of  parks  Si  recreation  and  tourism  are 
noted  In  trying  to  keep  Samoa  clean.  The 
Onesosopo  Park  Is  now  enjoyed  by  the  chil- 
dren and  residents  of  the  east  side  of  the  is- 
land. Lions  Park  in  Tafuna  damaged  by  Ofa 
has  been  repaired  and  now  in  use.  There  will 
also  be  a  new  park  near  that  area  that 
should  be  completed  this  month.  Park  and 
basketball  court  for  the  children's  play- 
ground in  Amanave  will  also  be  completed 
this  month. 

Public  safety  has  put  more  officers  on  pa- 
trol. A  joint  effort  by  our  government,  DOI 
and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Marine 
Enforcement  Program  has  beem  imple- 
mented, and  the  Disaster  Emergency  Oper- 
ations Center  has  been  completed.  We  need 
however  to  improve  our  fire  fighting  cap>a- 
billties  by  providing  better  equipment  and 
facilities.  1  look  to  the  Fono  for  your  help  in 
this  respect. 

For  1991,  we  plan  to  construct  2-8tory 
classroom  buildings  on  4  elementary  school 
sites  at:  SUlaga,  Pavaia'i,  Alataua  Lua  and 
Tafuna.  We  also  plan  to  build  a  new  special 
education  facility  at  Matafao  Elementary 
School,  a  new  fire  station  in  Tafuna.  and  new 
medical  clinics  in  Leone  and  Mapusaga. 

Government  facilities  slated  for  repairs  in- 
clude offices  and  warehouses,  phase  2  of  the 
Onenoa  Road,  seawalls  to  augment  the 
American  Samoa  Shore  Protection  Program, 
work  on  Faleasao  Harbor,  and  upgrading  the 
road  to  Fagasa. 

Work  on  the  re-rooflng  of  the  hospital  in 
Fagaalu  is  also  scheduled  for  completion  this 
year.  A  new  small  resting  room  is  to  be  built 
this  month  adjacent  to  the  hospital  in  that 
area  to  provide  our  dialysis  patients  room  to 
rest  prior  and  after  their  treatment. 

We  should  also  begin  to  think  seriously 
about  building  a  new  hospital.  The  facility 
now  in  Fagaalu  has  grown  old  and  most  of  it 
too  expensive  for  proper  repairs.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  to  all  of  us  than  the 
health  of  our  people.  Providing  a  good  health 
facility  with  good  doctors  and  good  nurses 
should  be  a  priority  with  all  of  us,  certainly, 
a  priority  in  this  administration.  We  shall 
begin  to  work  on  this  project  in  the  very 
near  future.  Meanwhile,  a  new  hospital  au- 
thority has  been  established  to  conform  with 
Federal  requirements. 

A  federally  funded,  youth  sports  center  is 
planned  for  construction  at  the  Pago  Pago 
Park.  We  take  pride  in  the  abilities  of  our 
youths  to  compete  in  various  sports  activi- 
ties locally  and  in  the  national  level.  We  wit- 
ness that  fact  every  weekend  watching  col- 
lege and  professional  sports,  particularly 
football.  Samoans  stand  out  In  several  col- 
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lege  and  i>rofe88ionaI  teams.  Providing  this 
new  sports  facility  will  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  our  youths  achieve  their  goals  and 
making  their  dreams  come  true. 

A  vision  of  the  future  which  provides  for 
development,  must  also  provide  protection 
for  our  environment.  Our  health  and  prosper- 
ity depend  on  our  ability  to  protect  our  nat- 
ural resources.  This  year,  we  have  estab- 
lished the  clean  water  standards  for  Pago 
Pago  Harbor  designed  to  clean  up  the  pollu- 
tion In  our  waters,  and  are  currently  work- 
ing with  the  canneries  to  plan  construction 
of  a  pipeline  which  will  ensure  that  the  pol- 
lutants they  produce  are  deposited  far  from 
our  shores.  Meanwhile,  wastes  (i-om  the  can- 
neries are  now  being  taken  to  an  ocean  dump 
site  many  miles  away.  A  Waste  Oil  Manage- 
ment Program  is  planned  for  implementa- 
tion In  conjunction  with  our  EPA,  ASPA  and 
the  canneries. 

The  American  Samoa  Community  College 
working  with  departments  of  development 
planning  and  marine  and  wildlife  resources 
has  completed  a  list  of  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  in  American  Samoa.  Work 
is  being  done  to  establish  a  research  station 
at  the  college.  A  complete  alcohol  and  drug 
policy  for  the  college  has  been  established. 

In  1991,  we  will  begrin  construction  of  a  new 
two-story  marine  and  wildlife  resources  fa- 
cility to  replace  the  current  building.  The 
new  facility  will  enable  the  office  to  provide 
even  more  reliable  information  and  services 
to  those  who  depend  on  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  will  Improve  the  appearance  of 
the  hfij'bor  area. 

This  year,  we  will  also  begin  three  projects 
designed  to  further  secure  our  contact  with 
our  historic  past.  Plans  are  currently  being 
developed  for  restoration  of  the  historic 
courthouse  building  in  Fagatogo.  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  donation 
of  materials  to  repair  the  roof  of  the  Hayden 
Museum  which  houses  so  many  valuable  doc- 
uments and  artifacts  of  local  historical  sig- 
nificance. Recently,  we  broke  ground  for  the 
construction  of  a  record  center  (archives)  in 
Tafuna  which  will  house  records  of  personal 
and  government  affairs  in  order  that  they 
may  be  safely  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. This  is  an  Important  building  for  its 
purpose.  It  Is  vital  that  we  properly  main- 
tain and  preserve  records  of  our  territory 
and  this  government. 

A  new  $2.3  million  main  library  is  planned 
for  construction  this  year.  The  seed  money  is 
provided  by  the  Barstow  Foundation  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  rest  of  the 
money  will  be  provided  by  contributions 
fl-om  key  corporations  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  new  library  will  be  the  major  re- 
source center  of  intellectual  development  for 
our  people,  particularly  the  youths. 

In  housing,  the  American  Samoa  Develop- 
ment Bank  expended  a  total  of  $3.8  million 
last  year  for  bousing,  home  Improvements 
and  new  homes,  business  loans  and  business 
line  of  credit.  Home  improvement  loans  were 
increased  to  $10,000  ftom  $5,000.  and  new 
home  loans  Increased  to  $75,000  from  $40,000. 

To  stimulate  our  local  economy  and  basi- 
cally to  fund  housing  and  to  invest  In  our 
local  private  businesses  and  other  Important 
matters,  the  development  bank  is  negotiat- 
ing a  $50  million  loan  from  American  Ex- 
press/Shearson  Lehman  Bros/and  Inter- 
national Capital  Corp.  Approximately  900  to 
1,000  new  homes  for  our  people  can  be  funded 
with  this  money.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
the  dramatic,  extensive  and  positive  impact 
these  new  funds  will  bring  to  the  economy  of 
the  territory. 

For  the  very  first  time,  the  hotel  realized 
a  substantial  profit  last  year  and  Its  cash  po- 
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sitlon  shows  a  balance  of  $275,000.  Sevwml 
rooms  have  been  refurbished  and  teoocht  ap 
to  today's  standards,  and  a  new  fTiftwBlmisI 
manager  is  being  sought  and  should  be  in 
place  In  the  near  future.  We  look  for  better 
conditions  and  better  Uilngs  hai>penlnff  in 
the  hotel  this  year. 

No  vision  for  the  future  is  complete  with- 
out plans  for  thoee  who  will  live  in  the  world 
we  are  working  now  to  create  those  who  will 
lead  Samoa  into  the  Zlst  century  are  the 
youths  of  today. 

In  thinking  about  our  young  people,  we 
turn  first  to  their  education  and  to  the  work 
of  those  entrusted  with  their  Intellectual 
growth  *  *  *  their  teachers.  No  other  group 
has  a  greater  impact  on  our  future.  This 
year,  inspired  by  the  many  ideas  and  con- 
cerns shared  at  the  Governor's  territorial 
summit  on  education,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  established  a  teacher  career- 
ladder  salary  plan  which  provides  Incentives 
for  teachers  to  pursue  professional  develop- 
ment and  which  rewards  teachers  based  on 
their  performance  in  the  classroom.  Supimrt- 
ing  the  career  ladder  is  a  system  of  teacher 
certification  and  training  which  Includes  the 
establishment  of  the  first  comprehensive 
teacher  training  program  at  the  American 
Samoa  Community  College,  and  continu- 
ation of  university  programs  to  provide 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  to  teachers. 
We  have  also  instituted  leadership  training 
for  school  principals  through  the  lead 
project. 

The  dedication  of  our  local  educators  has 
meant  Improved  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple in  every  age  group  In  our  school  system. 
This  year  for  the  very  first  time,  kinder- 
garten programs  were  available  to  people  to 
experience  what  courage,  faith,  hard  work 
and  dedication  can  produce. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  opening  of  the  22nd 
legislature,  which  is  also  the  mld-polnt  of 
this  administration,  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  and  celebrate  our 
achievements,  and  to  set  a  course  for  contin- 
ued progress  toward  our  vision  of  the  future. 

1990  began  with  the  territory  mired  In  a  fi- 
nancial crisis,  which  was  soon  after,  com- 
plicated by  Hurricane  Ofa.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  you  of  the  extent  of  damages  the 
winds  and  rain  brought  with  them.  But  I 
would  like  to  focus  your  attention  on  our  re- 
covery efforts. 

In  just  days  and  weeks  following  OPA.  the 
people  of  this  territory  pulled  together  to  re- 
build, neighbor  helping  neighbor.  They  were 
assisted  in  their  rebuilding  efforts  by  govern- 
ment departments  committed  to  serving  the 
people  in  their  time  of  need.  None  of  us 
should  forget  the  tremendous  efforts  of 
ASPA  and  communications  crews  who 
worked  day  and  night  to  see  that  power, 
water  and  telephone  services  were  quickly 
restored.  We  must  acknowledge  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  attend- 
ing to  emergency  repairs,  public  safety  in 
providing  necessary  order,  tourism  and  parks 
and  recreation  helping  out  with  general 
clean-up.  and  the  American  Samoa  Commu- 
nity College  Land  Grant  Program  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  support 
of  efforts  to  restore  our  crops  and  other  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  OfTloe  of  Treasury 
worked  with  FEMA  to  see  that  the  recovery 
of  personal  losses  and  the  rebuilding  of 
homes  and  businesses  could  begin  promptly. 
Working  along  with  others  flrom  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General,  they  have  recently  ne- 
gotiated the  insurance  settlement  of  $14  mil- 
lion plus  which  will  make  possible  the  recon- 
struction and  reiMiir  of  many  government 
properties  and  facilities. 
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We  must  also  recognize  the  work  and  ef- 
forts of  public  works  and  ASPA  workers  who 
went  to  western  Samoa  and  assisted  our 
brothers  and  sisters  there  in  restoring  power 
to  rural  areas  following  OPA. 

To  date,  construction  has  began  or  been 
completed  on  828  new  homes.  But  there  is 
also  hope  and  progress  all  around  us  of  which 
we  must  not  lose  sight.  I  see  signs  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa's  present  that  makes  me  con- 
fident about  our  future.  So,  although  OPA 
brought  vast  devastations  to  our  islands,  it 
also  brought  blessings  to  many  of  our  resi- 
dents. We  see  many  new  homes  already  com- 
pleted, and  most  people  have  done  the  nec- 
essary repairs  to  their  homes  and  dwellings. 
Just  last  week,  I  was  fortunate  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  the  graduation  of  Dr. 
Annie  Fuaval,  from  medical  school  tn  Fiji. 
Dr.  Puaval,  locally  educated,  has  chosen  to 
return  home  to  serve  the  people  of  American 
Samoa  as  a  surgeon.  She  Is  an  example  for  us 
to  see  that  all  young  people  of  American 
Samoa  have  access  to  the  opportunities 
Annie  has  enjoyed,  and  that  we  continue  to 
move  forward  to  provide  a  prosperous  future 
for  all.  and  to  make  it  easier  for  our  children 
to  make  their  dreams  come  true. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  our  political  future. 
Much  was  written  about  the  political  future 
following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  Development  Council  (Governors) 
which  was  held  here  in  November.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  the  opening  of  talks  with 
Washington  to  discuss  a  new  relationship 
which  I  called  for,  does  not  signal  any  fun- 
damental change  in  our  way  of  life.  Terms 
such  as  Commonwealth  or  Free  Association 
do  not  have  precise  legal  meanings  in  the 
United  States  system.  Every  political 
subaldlvlslon,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
falls  Into  one  of  two  categories:  Either  it  is 
a  State  or  It  Is  not  a  State.  We  have  lived 
proudly  under  the  American  flag  for  almost 
91  years  In  the  latter  category  and  I  judge 
that  It  Is  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  our 
people  that  we  continue  to  do  so.  But  that 
does  not  mean  we  cannot  improve  our  rela- 
tionship with  America  even  though  ours  has 
succeeded  where  many  blendings  of  cultures 
have  failed.  That  is  because  our  relationship 
was  established  in  1900  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual respect  for  customs  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences and  that  concept  has  been  honored 
by  succeeding  generations. 

The  most  Important  contrast  is  our  land 
tenure  system  which  differs  drastically  from 
the  prevailing  system  most  everywhere  else 
In  the  United  States.  Although  our  nearly 
centory-old  treaty  continues  to  be  our  basic 
document  of  association,  for  some  time,  I 
have  been  concerned  that  the  institutional 
arrangements  with  Washington  developed 
over  the  years  to  carry  out  the  treaty  have 
become  outmoded  and  are  out  of  step  with 
the  times.  In  an  era  where  self-government 
and  self-determination  have  become  watch- 
words around  the  world,  the  time  has  come 
for  our  leaders  and  our  people  to  examine 
whether  a  secretarial  order  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  provides  sufficient  protec- 
tion for  our  land  and  culture  and  security  for 
our  relationship  with  the  United  States.  I, 
for  one,  have  serious  doubts  that  It  does.  I 
also  doubt  whether  Congress  is  a  better  sub- 
stitute for  that  matter. 

Any  new  arrangement  must  provide  for 
permanent  protection  of  our  land  and  preser- 
vation of  our  culture  and  FAA-Samoa  while 
atnnsthening  our  political  position  in  the 
U.S.  Cunlly,  mazlmiElng  our  self-government 
and,  if  possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  provide  U.S.  citizenship  to 
all  our  people.  These  are  basic  goals,  my 
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basic  objectives,  whether  it  is  called  a  com- 
monwealth, a  territory,  or  a  freely  associ- 
ated state  or  something  else  is  immaterial  to 
me  because  it  will  still  be  called,  American 
Samoa. 

In  preparation  for  full  discussion  with  the 
people  of  the  alternatives  for  our  political 
future,  I  have  asked  the  Fono  leadership  to 
work  together  with  me  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution in  this  session  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  through  my  office  to 
authorize  my  appointing  of  a  future  political 
and  constitutional  review  commission  for 
this  purpose  with  a  broad  mandate  to  look  at 
all  our  options.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  be 
traveling  to  Washington  shortly  and  will  be 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  also 
to  explain  our  intentions. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  pay 
any  tax.  But  the  reality  of  the  situation  is 
that  we  in  this  government  must  provide  the 
necessary  and  improved  services  to  our  peo- 
ple. We  must  provide  the  best  we  can  for  the 
education  of  our  children  and  the  protection 
of  our  island  resources  and  environment.  For 
all  these  and  many  more,  we  need  money.  We 
cannot  continue  to  depend  on  Washington  to 
provide  for  everything— with  the  impending 
war  and  the  world  shaky  economy,  we  must 
look  upon  ourselves  to  share  in  the  costs  of 
providing  these  necessary  services.  These 
things  are  for  our  own  benefit  not  for  anyone 
else. 

To  the  President  and  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  resubmitting 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Mere  Tuiasosopo  Betham 
for  confirmation  as  the  first  woman  to  fill 
the  important  position  of  Samoan  associate 
judge.  She  has  been  bestowed  by  her  family 
the  Tulafale  Matal  title  of  Seuvaai.  and  it 
has  been  duly  registered  with  the  Office  of 
the  Tterritorlal  Registrar.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  to  confirm  Tofa  Seuvaai. 
Not  only  has  she  the  qualifications  for  the 
position,  her  confirmation  by  the  Senate  will 
also  show  to  the  people  our  respect  for  the 
women  of  Samoa. 

So.  as  you  prepare  now  to  undertake  the 
many  tasks  before  you  in  what  should  be  a 
lively  and,  I  am  sure,  productive  session,  let 
me  congratulate  your  leadership  on  their  re- 
cent elections,  let  me  welcome  back  the  re- 
turning Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  let  me  express  a  special  Talofa  to  all  the 
new  faipules  who  are  taking  their  seats  here 
for  the  first  time  to  take  part  in  the  sacred 
trust  called  government.  I  stand  ready  to 
work  together  with  all  of  you,  so  that  to- 
gether, we  can  provide  the  best  we  can  for  all 
our  people  and  our  children. 

May  God  bless  this  Fono,  may  it  legislate 
wisely,  and  may  we  all  govern  well  and  hon- 
estly for  the  good  the  people  of  Tutuila  and 
Manua. 

May  God  bless  American  Samoa,  and 

May  God  bless  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

J  SOIFUA. 


THE  INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE  ACCESS  AND  EN- 
HANCEMENT ACT 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA  "* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 
Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Access  and  Enhancenient  Act,  a  bill  to  recap- 
ture over  1,030  acres  of  Indiana's  dunelands 
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for  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  legislation,  much  smaller  in  scope  than  a 
similar  bi|  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  last  Congress,  strikes  a  delicate 
balance  between  differing  local  interests  and 
the  need$  of  the  National  Park  Servk:e  and 
the  American  put)lic. 

I  began  to  formulate  this  legislation  in  De- 
cember, 1988,  due  to  my  concern  about  the 
growing  demands  placed  on  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Kiational  Lakeshore.  Park  visitorship 
grew  from  264,000  in  1977  to  1,791,902  in 
1989.  All  signs  indicate  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. As  visitor  demand  grows,  internal  and 
external  challenges  on  the  park  also  grow. 
These  challenges  must  be  met.  The  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Access  and  En- 
hancement Act  addresses  many  of  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Throughout  the  process  of  drafting  this  t»ill, 
I  have  tjeen  in  constant  contact  with  commu- 
nity leaders,  concerned  indivkluals  and  prop- 
erty owners  as  well  as  local  environmental 
groups.  I  am  pleased  that  nrrost  of  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  legislation  has  dis- 
sipated as  a  result  of  compromise  on  the  part 
of  all  involved.  I  do  realize  that  a  few  conten- 
tious issues  remain.  I  am  committed  to  con- 
tinue discussions  as  the  bill  nfvjves  through 
the  legislative  process. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is  a 
park  of  serene  t)eauty  and  recreation.  Approxi- 
mately 8  million  people  live  within  easy  corrv 
muting  distance  of  the  park.  It  provides  beach- 
es, pk:nk;  areas,  trails  for  biking  and  hiking, 
seasonal  festivals  and  educational  facilities  for 
park  visitors.  Throughout  the  years,  the  Lake- 
shore  has  become  an  anchor  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  Northwest  Indiana. 

In  a  State  where  only  3  percent  of  all  land 
is  in  pulJlic  ownership,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  land  in  each  region  is  availat)le  for  outdoor 
recreation.  We  must  take  great  care  of  the 
public  lands  we  have.  The  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Access  and  Enhancement 
Act  does  just  that.  It  offers  visitors  a  vast  array 
of  new  opportunities  and  provides  the  pari< 
with  additbnal  room  to  maneuver.  Now  is  the 
time  to  accept  the  challenges  faced  by  this  na- 
tional pat*.  For,  as  the  National  Lakeshore 
has  improved  the  lives  of  park  visitors  and 
local  reskjtents,  so  too  must  we  continue  to  inv 
prove  the  Lakeshore. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  NESEN 


HON.  ETON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  12 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  my  district  will  be 
honored  for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
international  friendship  and  to  his  own  commu- 
nity. 

Robert  D.  Nesen,  who  was  an  outstanding 
ambassador  to  Australia  in  the  I980's,  will  be 
honored  by  the  Australian/Ameruan  Society  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles  for  his  contributions  to 
the  international  community  and  to  the  con> 
munity  in  i»hkrfi  he  lives.  Bob  has  been  instnj- 
mental  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Ventura 
County  for  many  decades,  and  has  earned  his 
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reputatkm  as  an  elder  statesman  in  our  area. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  Bob  a  friend. 

In  addition,  the  event  will  salute  the  strong 
bounds  of  friendship  and  cooperation  that 
exist  between  Australia  and  America.  As  ttie 
economies  of  California  and  the  entire  United 
States  become  more  intertwined  with  the  na- 
trans  of  the  Pacific  Rim,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  friendship,  and  to  resolve  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  those  ties. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  event  will 
t}enefit  Parkinson's  disease  research.  Ambas- 
sador Nesen  will  be  presented  with  the  pres- 
tigious Path  to  Dignity  Award  by  the  Amerk:an 
Parkinson  Disease  Association.  Because  of 
the  valiant  struggle  that  the  Hon.  Morris  K. 
Udall,  one  of  this  body's  most  respected 
members,  has  waged  against  this  disease. 
Members  of  this  House  have  an  understand- 
ing of  just  how  tragic  and  detiilitating  Pari<in- 
son's  disease  is.  Fittingly,  Mr.  Udall  is  a 
memt)er  of  the  event's  fionorary  committee, 
and  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
him  a  speedy  recovery  from  his  recent  inju- 
ries. 

In  conclusion,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Bob  Nesen  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  and  In  horwring 
the  Australian/American  Society  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles  for  their  role  in  promoting  friend- 
ship and  in  their  generous  role  in  helping  to 
fight  Parkinson's  disease. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  M.  PATON  RYAN, 
R.S.M. 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  tritxite  to  a  friend  of  the  greater 
Hartford,  CT  community  who  recently  passed 
away.  Dr.  M.  Paton  Ryan,  president  of  Saint 
Joseph  College,  was  a  friend  to  many — the 
college  community,  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers, elected  officials,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
the  religkxis  order  to  which  shie  belonged. 

The  strength  of  her  leadership  was  founded 
in  the  strength  of  the  woman.  FrierxJs  and  col- 
leagues remember  her  compassion,  wit,  con- 
fidence, intellect,  vision,  and  her  humanity. 
She  knew  great  courage  from  her  days  in  the 
halls  of  the  male-dominated  Yale  University 
graduate  school,  to  her  most  recent  and  chal- 
lenging battle  with  cancer.  Adversity  seemed 
not  to  have  been  a  part  of  Paton's  vocatxjiary. 

Paton  was  a  frierxl  and  a  colleague,  she 
was  ever  the  optimist,  and  she  was  dedicated 
to  the  kleals  arid  principles  for  whk:h  she  her- 
self was  best  known  arxJ  respected.  Shie  was 
described  by  her  peers  as  "a  hero,  one  of  the 
most  influential  people,"  as  "sonrieone  you 
couM  talk  about  anything  with,  from  basketball 
to  Shakespeare,"  and  '1o  think  of  Mary  Paton 
Ryan  is  to  feel  joy."  Paton  was  modest,  funrry, 
engaging,  tough — ^yet  fair,  gentle  and  most  of 
all,  an  outstanding  role  nrxxJel  for  the  young 
women  whom  she  lead  as  president  of  St.  Jo- 
seph College. 

I  woukl  like  to  share  a  thought  whk:h  Paton 
hekj  dear  and  was  featured  in  the  Outlook,  the 
campus  publk:ation  which  earned  the  news  of 
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her  death:  "Not  even  tfie  deepest  snows  can 
hkJe  tfie  promise  of  new  growth  and  kxiger 
days.  The  wellsprings  of  life  ftow  fed  by  the 
beliefs  shaping  our  lives;  our  love  for  families, 
friends  and  colleagues;  our  respect  for  all 
those  who  at  every  level  generously  serve  in 
order  to  lead  us  toward  a  better  worid."  Paton 
worthed  tirelessly  in  her  commitment  to  a  bet- 
ter worid,  and  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  offer 
to  this  dynamic  woman  wtx)  gave  so  much  of 
herself  to  others,  is  to  perpetuate  her  dreams 
of  creating  and  sustaining  a  better  life. 
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OUTSTANDING  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
CHARLES  R.  PRUDHOMME,  M.D. 
PSYCHIATRIST 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  POR- 
TUGUESE DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  HI 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  re- 
corded vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55 
(H.J.  Res.  100)  on  February  27,  1991.  I  was 
unavoidat}ly  at>sent. 

Had  I  tieen  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yes"  on  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolit- 
tion  55  (H.J.  Res.  100),  which  recognizes  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Portuguese  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  and  further  rec- 
ognizes the  continued  strong  frierxlship  and 
cooperation  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Portugal. 


HONORING  DENNIS  B.  HART 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleague's  attention 
the  long  and  distinguished  career  of  the  Sac- 
ramento County  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices director,  Dennis  B.  Hart. 

Mr.  Hart  will  be  celetxating  his  retirement 
this  evening  after  sen/ing  1 0  years  in  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  for  Sacramento  County,  and  20 
years  of  county  govemment  serv«e  prior  to  it. 
He  has  t)een  in  cfiarge  of  over  1,000  employ- 
ees in  three  separate  positk>ns  and  wisely  al- 
lotted money  to  very  important  social  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State. 

He  worked  his  way  up  from  a  county  proba- 
tion officer  in  Los  Angeles  in  1961,  to  his 
present  job  as  director  of  social  servk:es. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  has  been  active  on 
national  social  welfare  committees  arxJ  the 
National  Associatk>n  of  Counties.  He  has 
strived  for  efficiency  in  tfie  welfare  system  by 
eliminating  fraud  arid  other  abuses  in  each  de- 
partment he  has  t)een  associated  with.  He  has 
been  in  charge  of  large  amounts  of  the  tax- 
payers nwney,  and  spent  it  wisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krww  ttiat  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  horK>ring  arxJ  tfianking  Dennis  B.  Hart 
for  his  valuable  contritMitions  to  our  society. 
We  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement. 


HON.  RONAU)  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28. 1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  place  into  the  RECORD  the  folkjwing  state- 
ment regarding  an  outstanding  AfricarvAnner- 
ican,  Chartes  R.  Prudfwmme,  M.D.,  psychia- 
trist. 

Dr.  Prudhomme  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  local  D.C.  Mental  Health  Associatk>n  and 
devek)ped  the  student  mental  health  program 
at  Howard  University.  He  recced  the  first 
Solomon  Carter  Fuller  Award  in  the  early 
1970's.  His  contritxjtions  to  psychiatry  were 
also  formally  recognized  by  ttie  psychiatry/ 
neurology  sectkjn  of  the  Natk>nal  Medual  As- 
sociation. In  addition  to  his  servKe  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  APA,  he  was  a  member  of  the  eth- 
ics committee,  black  psychiatrists  task  force, 
and  committee  on  public  policy. 

A  native  of  Opekxjsas,  LA,  Dr.  Prudhomme 
spent  his  childhood  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  Often 
a  victim  of  racial  discriminatk>n,  he  devoted  a 
significant  amount  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
worthing  toward  ttie  elimination  of  racist  prac- 
tices during  his  professorial  career.  He  often 
recalled  ttie  meeting  he  had  with  President 
Harry  S  Truman,  aking  with  otfier  Africarv 
American  leaders,  about  segregation  of  ttie 
Veterans'  Administratkm.  Tfie  folkMving  day 
President  Truman  desegregated  ttie  VA  hos- 
pitals by  Executive  order. 

He  was  the  first  AfricarvAmerican  to  be 
elected  to  a  national  office  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Assoctatk>n,  he  served  as  \nce 
president,  1970-71.  In  1985  he  was  presented 
with  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  at  tfie 
APA  annual  meeting.  The  nominating  commit- 
tee, which  selected  Dr.  Prudhomme  for  ttiis 
award,  reported  that  his  "distinguished  servne 
to  the  ^A  and  Amernan  psychiatry  is  a  re- 
flection of  a  medkal  career  dednated  to  tfie 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  patient  care."  He  is  re- 
membered by  a  number  of  distinguished  firsts. 
In  1952  he  became  ttie  first  African-American 
psychiatrist  appointed— by  ttie  chief  justne  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts— to  the  Mental  Health 
Commisskm,  serving  to  review  the  involuntary 
hospitalization  of  the  mentally  ill  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  was  tfie  first  psycfiiatrist  to  be 
associated  with  the  Peace  Corps  project 

A  little  known  fact  is  tfiat  Dr.  Prudhonvne 
once  played  professional  tiaseball.  He  was 
known  as  an  excellent  pitcher  for  the  Kansas 
City  Monarcfis — ttie  same  team  on  wtvch  tfie 
late  Satcliel  Paige  played  fc>efore  desegrega- 
tion of  t>aseball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  this 
information  to  tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
regarding  this  outstanding  AfricarvAmerican 
during  Black  History  Month. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  TERRY 
BICYCLE  BILL 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHUR 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
amend  the  Hamionized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  to  change  the  rate  of  duty  for 
certain  bicycles.  This  legislation  will  bring  the 
duties  on  bicycles  designed  specifically  for 
women  into  line  with  other  bicycles. 

As  noted  In  a  recent  ITC  study,  the  average 
woman  has  longer  legs,  a  shorter  torso,  short- 
er arms  and  smaller  hands  ttnan  the  average 
man.  The  average  height  is  also  different  for 
men  and  women.  Consequently,  the  specifica- 
tions for  bicycles  designed  to  accommodate 
women  cyclists  are  different,  partkiulariy  re- 
garding tire  size.  Such  bicycles,  designed  by 
Terry  Bcycle  of  Macedon,  NY,  use  a  24-inch 
front  wheel  and  a  27-inch  rear  wheel  to  spe- 
cifically accommodate  the  physiological  needs 
of  women.  Many  dealers  nationwide  have  en- 
dorsed this  tjtcycle  as  one  of  superior  design 
for  adult  women. 

Despite  the  fact  tfiat  these  bicyles  do  not 
differ  significantly  in  any  other  way  from  other 
lightweight  bikes,  the  bicycles  are  classified 
differently  for  tariff  purposes.  Because  of  the 
mixed  wheel  size,  these  bicycles  are  covered 
under  a  separate  tariff  classification 
(8712.00.40.00.4— "Other  Bicycles")  and  are 
subject  to  a  15  percent  duty  rate.  The  bicycles 
with  wfiich  these  compete,  with  wheels  of 
similar  size,  fall  under  a  tariff  classification 
(8712.00.20.00.8)  which  entails  a  5.5  percent 
duty  rate. 

Because  of  ttie  disparate  wheel  size  of 
these  lightweight  bikes  designed  to  accommo- 
date women's  Ixxly  type,  Terry  Bicycles  has 
had  to  pay  a  higher  duty  rate.  In  other  words, 
because  these  bikes  are  designed  specifically 
for  women,  they  doni  qualify  for  nomial  duty 
treatment  I  see  no  justification  for  this  arbi- 
trary differentiatx}n,  and  neither  do  several 
competitors  of  Teny  Bk:ycles.  Domestk:  bicy- 
cle producers  such  as  Schwinn,  Cannondale, 
arxJ  Trek  have  all  stated  that  there  should  be 
no  reason  to  oppose  this  bill.  In  addition,  the 
Natk)nal  Organization  of  Women  has  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  present  classification  of  these  bicycles 
dearty  represents  discriminatk}n.  My  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  reverse  this  inequity  and  allow 
equal  access  for  female  consumers  in  this 
market.  In  tfie  interests  of  fairness,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  tfiis  bill. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PUT  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
BACK  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mrehigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislatnn  with  Mr.  Pease  of 
Ohio  to  put  our  Unemptoyment  Insurance  Pro- 
gram back  on  the  road  to  health. 
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Every  day  brings  more  bad  news  about  the 
condition  of  our  Ul  Program.  It  only  covers 
one-third  of  the  unemployed  in  America  today. 
There  are  great  disparities  from  State  to  State 
in  the  amount  of  benefits  that  woricers  receive, 
and  those  t)enefits  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
their  previous  Income.  The  Extended  Benefits 
Program,  designed  to  help  our  long-term  un- 
employed, is  rarely  used  tjecause  of  arcane 
arxl  unfair  trigger  mechanisms. 

But  one  critical  problem  must  be  addressed 
before  we  can  move  on  to  a  much-needed 
overhaul  of  the  Ul  Program:  The  shortfalls  in 
administrative  funding  that  plague  the  Ul  sys- 
tem today. 

I'm  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  had  a 
chance  over  the  recess  to  witness  firsthand 
the  anguish  and  frustration  of  workers  who 
have  had  to  wait  endlessly  for  their  tjenefit 
checks  to  arrive. 

The  unemployed  workers  I've  spoken  to 
don't  understand  why  a  program  specifically 
designed  to  provide  replacement  income  dur- 
ing a  recession  is  failing  them.  What  they  do 
understand  all  too  clearly  are  the  con- 
sequences of  that  kxoken  promise:  Time  spent 
idling  in  unemployment  lines,  bills  unpaid,  job 
searches  delayed. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  their  be- 
wilderment. These  workers  have  run  afoul  of  a 
Ul  Program  in  distress,  unequipped  to  handle 
the  increases  in  caseload.  And  why  is  that? 
Not  because  of  a  failure  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  resources — there  Is  more  than 
enough  money  in  the  Ul  trust  fund  account  for 
administrative  servrces. 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  integrity  of  our 
Ul  Program  is  in  jeopardy  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  shirked  Its  responsibility 
to  provide  to  the  States  administrative  funding 
tor  the  program.  We  have  shortchanged  the 
States  on  administrative  funding  in  order  to 
make  the  deficit  look  smaller.  This  is  federal- 
ism— ^whether  old  or  new— turned  on  its  head. 
It  is  simply  unfair  to  play  budget  politics  with 
the  welfare  of  the  American  wort<er.  That  is 
why  Mr.  PEASE  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  solve  once  and  for  all  the  prob- 
lem of  administrative  funding  shortfalls. 

Our  proposal  changes  the  budgetary  treat- 
ment of  Ul  administrative  funding  for  Ul  from 
a  discretionary  appropriation  to  an  appro- 
priated entitlement,  or  mandatory  spending 
program.  The  proposal  also  establishes  a  con- 
tingency reserve  fund  to  ensure  that  States 
are  quickly  and  efficiently  compensated  for 
any  unantk:ipated  increases  in  unemployment. 
Unemployment  insurance  is  the  only  State- 
administered  entitlement  program  not  to  have 
mandatory  administrative  financing.  It  makes 
no  sense  that  food  stamp  recipients  and  Med- 
icaid beneficiaries  receive  their  checks  on  time 
but  unemployed  workers  must  stand  in  line 
because  the  Federal  Government  refuses  to 
provide  adequate  funding.  It's  especially  out- 
rageoiB  because  Ul  is  the  only  major  State- 
administered  entitlement  funded  through  a  tax 
collected  specifically  for  State  administrative 
needs. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  carefully  consider 
our  proposal.  I  think  it  takes  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  put  the  insurance  tiack  in  "unem- 
ployment insurance."  I  look  fonward  to  wori<ing 
with  all  Members  of  this  House,  and  anyone 
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else  who  is  interested,  to  fix  this  problem  for 
good. 

Then  we  can  get  on  with  the  important  task 
of  reforming  our  Ul  Program  to  nrjake  it  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  workers  and 
our  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Unemployment  Insurance  Administrative 
PiNANCDJo  Reform  act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativts  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1,  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Ad  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemploy- 
ment Inaurance  Administrative  Financing: 
Reform  Act". 

sec.  2.   GBANTS  TO   CTATES   FOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE FINANCING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  301  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec  3D1.  (a)  In  General.— Each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  payment  under  this  title 
for  each  fiscal  year  In  an  amount  equal  to  its 
allotment  of  the  agrgregrate  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  assisting 
the  State  in  the  administration  of  its  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  (Including  ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  agreements  under 
any  Fedtral  unemployment  compenstlon 
law). 

"(b)  Agoregate  Annual  Payment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  subsection 
(d),  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to 
which  the  States  are  entitled  under  this  title 
for  any  fiacal  year  shall  be  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  basic  unemployment  insurance 
service  grant, 

"(B)  the  anticipated  additional  workload 
grant,  and 

"(C)  the  unanticipated  additional  workload 
grant. 

"(2)  GiWNT  amounts.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  grant  amounts  for  fiscal 
year  1992  ^all  be— 

"(A)  for  the  tiasic  unemployment  insurance 
service  gr»nt,  $2,160,000,(XX)  annually, 

"(B)  for  the  anticipated  additional  work- 
load grant,  an  annual  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  by  multiplying- 

"(1)  $300.  by 

"(11)  th«  number  by  which  the  average 
weekly  ineured  unemployment  is  projected 
to  exceed  2,000,000  during  such  fiscal  year,  as 
estimated  in  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  in  any  subsequent  revision  of  such 
projection  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  l)eglnning  of  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

"(C)  for  the  unanticipated  additional  work- 
load grants  a  quarterly  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  defcermined  by  multiplying— 

"(1)  $75,  by 

"(11)  the  number  by  which  the  average 
weekly  ineured  unemployment  during  the 
most  recent  3-month  period  for  which  data  is 
available  preceding  the  calendar  quarter  ex- 
ceeds the  projected  excess  applicable  under 
subparagraph  (b)(ii),  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  t»asis  of  the  re- 
ports made  by  the  State  agencies  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(3)  AvaiAOE  WEEKLY  INSURED  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT.—Fot  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  'average  weekly  insured  unemploy- 
ment' means  the  average  weekly  number  of 
individuals  filing  claims  for  regular  or  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  with  respect  to  the 
applicable  period. 
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"(4)  Inflation  adjustments.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1993  or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  each 
amount  contained  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
increased  by  the  percentage  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Determination  of  percentage.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  percentage 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  the  percenUge  (if  any)  by 
which — 

"(1)  the  applicable  index  for  the  most  re- 
cent calendar  year  for  which  data  is  avail- 
able, exceeds 

"(11)  the  applicable  index  for  the  base  year. 

"(C)  Applicable  index.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'applicable  index' 
means — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  amounts  contained 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)(ii)  of  paragraph 
(2),  the  aggregate  civilian  labor  force  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor),  and 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  the  amounts  contained 
in  subparagraphs  (B)(i)  and  (C)(1)  of  para- 
graph (2),  the  aggregate  State  employees 
wages  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  census 
data  available). 

"(D)  Base  year. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  term  'base  year'  means— 

"(1)  calendar  year  1990,  in  the  case  of  the 
index  described  in  subparagraph  (C)(i),  and 

"(11)  calendar  year  1989,  in  the  case  of  the 
Index  described  in  subparagraph  (C)(li). 

"(c)  Allotment  and  Use  of  Payments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Of  the  aggregate  annual 
payment  for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(b)— 

"(A)  the  basic  unemployment  insurance 
service  grant  amount  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  302  and  shall  be  used  by  such 
States  for  assisting  in  the  administration  of 
their  unemployment  compensation  laws  (in- 
cluding administration  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments under  any  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law),  and 

"(B)  the  anticipated  additional  workload 
grant  and  unanticipated  additional  workload 
grant  amounts  shall  be  allotted  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  to  the  States  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  302  and  shall 
be  used  by  such  States  for  assisting  in  the 
administration  of  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  (Including  administration 
pursuant  to  agreements  under  any  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  law). 

"(2)  Obuoation  of  funds.— Any  amount 
made  available  to  a  State  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  to  such  State  for  obli- 
gation only  during— 

"(A)  the  36-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  such  amount  is  made  avail- 
able, in  the  case  of  amounts  obligated  for 
capital  acquisitions,  or 

"(B)  the  18-month  period  beginning  on  such 
date,  in  the  case  of  amounts  obligated  for 
any  other  puriwse. 

"(d)  Annual  Federal  Reserve  From 
State  allotments.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  reserve  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  basic  unemployment  insurance 
service  grant  under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem, including  activities  under  sections 
901(c)(1)(B),  906,  907.  and  908." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  heading  of  title  III  of  such  act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Title  m— Grants  to  States  for 
Employment  Security  Administration". 
(2)(A)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
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(i)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  by 
striking  "amount  appropriated  therefor"  and 
Inserting  the  following:  "the  sum  of  the 
basic  unemplojTTient  insurance  service 
grant,  anticipated  additional  workload 
grant,  and  unanticipated  additional  work- 
load grant  amounts  under  section  301(b)(1)". 
and 

(il)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "Out  of 
the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  the  "  and  in- 
serting "The". 

(B)  The  heading  of  section  302  of  such  act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Allotments  for  Unemployment 

Compensation  Administration". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  901(c)(1)  of 

such  Act  is  amended  in  the  matter  preceding 

clause  (i)  by  inserting  "(or  as  are  required 

under  section  301)"  after  "appropriate". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30,  1991. 

SEC.  S.  REPORT  ON  METHOD  OF  ALLOCATION  OF 
administrative  FIWDS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  within  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  comprehensive  re- 
port evaluating  proposals  for  revising  the 
method  of  allocating  grants  among  the 
States  under  section  302  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(b)  Specific  Requirements.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of— 

(1)  the  use  of  unemployment  insurance 
workload  levels  as  the  primary  factor  in  al- 
locating grants  among  the  States  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

(2)  proposals  for  ensuring  that  each  State 
receive  not  less  than  a  minimum  grant 
amount  for  each  fiscal  year, 

(3)  the  use  of  nationally  available  objective 
data  to  determine  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation administrative  costs  of  each  State, 
with  consideration  of  legitimate  cost  dif- 
ferences among  the  States, 

(4)  proposals  for  the  simplification  of  the 
method  of  allocating  such  grants  among  the 
SUtes, 

(5)  proposals  to  eliminate  the  disincentives 
to  productivity  and  inefficiency  which  exist 
in  the  current  method  of  allocating  such 
grants  among  the  States, 

(6)  proposals  for  the  promotion  of  innova- 
tion and  cost-effective  practices  in  the  meth- 
od of  allocating  such  grants  among  the 
States,  and 

(7)  the  effect  of  each  proposal  on  the  grant 
amounts  allocated  to  each  State. 

(c)  Congressional  Review  Period.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  revise  the  meth- 
od in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  allocating  grants  among  the 
States  under  section  302  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

SEC.  4.  TREATMENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAMS. 

The  following  programs  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  order  issued  under  jxart  C  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  for  fiscal  year  1992  or  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year: 

(1)  ESCTENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION PROGRAM.— Payments  to  States  under 
the  Federal-State  Elxtended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  Employment  security  administra- 
tion.—Pajrments  to  States  under  title  IH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 
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(3)  Railroad  unemployment  compensatiom 
PROGRAM.— Payments  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
emplojrment  Insurance  Act. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  A  NA- 
TIONAL SYMBOL  OF  SUPPORT 
FOR  U.S.  TROOPS  STATIONED  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  one  of  my  cor^tituents,  Mrs.  Ann 
LarTx>n,  for  the  action  she  has  taken  to  sup- 
port our  brave  men  arxj  women  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Middle  East. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mrs.  Lamon  expressed  to 
me  her  pride  in  our  American  troops,  her  pray- 
erful hopes  for  peace  in  all  tt>e  world,  and  her 
confidence  in  a  victonous  homecoming  for  the 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Be- 
cause of  these  feelings  she  has  been  inspired 
to  design  a  flag  that  encompasses  her  senti- 
ments, and  perhaps  those  of  all  Americans 
who  take  pride  in  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  justice  that  our  great  country  champions 
in  the  MkJdIe  East  today.  As  Mrs.  Lamon  ex- 
plains, "Our  troops  need  the  inspiratk)n  of  a 
unified  backing  of  the  American  people.  They 
need  to  know  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten." 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
recipients  of  ttiis  Inspiring  standard.  Mrs. 
Lamon  has  offered  her  banner  to  me,  to 
present  to  you  today,  as  a  natk>nal  symbol  of 
support  for  our  troops.  The  flag  design  in  red, 
white,  blue,  and  yeHow  lias  a  star  for  each 
State,  a  dove  for  peace,  and  a  yeHow  ribbon 
representing  our  hopes  for  ttie  speedy  and 
safe  return  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  join  me  today  in  applauding  Mrs.  Ann 
Lamon  for  her  active  role  in  support  of  our 
troops,  and  in  recognizing  Mrs.  Lamon's  flag 
as  a  national  symbol  of  support  for  our  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  Mkldle  East.  Mrs.  Lamon's 
sincere  patrntism  is  to  be  commended  and 
held  up  as  an  example  for  all  to  admire  arxl 
strive  to  emulate. 


THE  LISTEN/GLOBAL  RELEAF 
TREE  PROGRAM 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  tell  you  about  an  exciting  new  venture 
begun  recently  by  H.  Alpert  &  Co.  In  coniurK> 
tion  with  the  Amerk:an  Forestry  Associatkxi, 
H.  Alperi  &  Co.  has  introduced  the  Listen/ 
Gk)bal  Releaf  Tree  Program. 

Gk)t)al  Releaf  is  a  campaign  of  the  Amer- 
k:an  Forestry  Associatnn  wtxjse  major  goal  is 
to  plant  100  million  new  oxygen  giving,  energy 
saving  trees  by  1992.  "Listen"  is  a  new  fra- 
grance by  H.  Alpert  &  Co.  With  any  Listen  pur- 
chase, Listen/Gkjbal  Releaf  will  plant  a  tree  in 
the  name  of  the  customer  or  name  designated 
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by  the  customer.  A  commenwrative  certicate 
will  be  sent  from  the  corporate  office  in  Los 
Angeles  for  acknowledgement. 

The  Listen/Global  Releaf  "Plant  a  Tree"  pro- 
gram is  working  with  forestry  agamies  In  all 
50  States.  As  of  this  time  they  have  planted 
over  1,000  trees  through  the  American  For- 
estry Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  the  best  of  luck  to  H.  Alpert  & 
Co.  with  tfieir  innovative  project.  I  encourage 
Others  with  the  same  entrepreneurial  spirit  to 
promote  environmentally  responsible  ventures 
in  cities  all  across  the  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  General  Services  Administration  have  rec- 
ognized the  great  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Burrall. 


BENJAMIN  BURRELL  HONORED 


HON.  FKANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
direct  the  attentkm  of  this  body  to  the  accom- 
plishments that  have  been  made  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  excellent  managennent  In  the 
Federal  Government.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  commend  one  individual  wIk)  clearly  has 
achieved  excellence  as  a  Federal  Government 
manager.  Mr.  Benjamin  Burrell,  Director  of  the 
Facilities  and  Administrative  Servces  Staff 
[FASS]  in  the  Department  of  Justk;e,  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Attorney  General's  Excel- 
lence in  Management  Award  as  well  as  one  of 
the  General  Servces  Administration's  Govern- 
mentwide  awards  for  Excellence  in  Administra- 
tkjn.  An  1 8-year  veteran  of  the  Department  of 
JustKe,  Mr.  Burrell  has  increased  the  effi- 
ciency and  reduced  tfie  cost  of  operations  at 
the  [)epartment  in  a  way  whrch  should  make 
us  proud  and  give  us  hope  in  these  times  of 
fiscal  difficulty. 

As  the  Director  of  FASS,  a  250-person  unit 
of  the  Department  dedk^ated  to  space  acquisi- 
tion and  facilities  management,  Mr.  Burrell  has 
accomplished  things  ttiat  have  left  his  col- 
leagues in  awe.  He  spearheaded  the  ccnsoli- 
datk)n  of  space  for  ttie  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministratktn  and  the  U.S.  Marshall's  Service 
into  one  buikjing  in  Arlington;  he  oversaw  the 
renovation  of  the  Todd  Building,  which  pro- 
vided space  for  the  Civil  Division;  he  furthered 
the  major  government  office  space  program — 
Faciiities  Program  2000— that  he  designed, 
developed,  and  negotiated  arrwng  many  par- 
ties and  that  will  bring  2.3  million  square  feet 
of  space  to  ttie  Department;  and  he  has  as- 
sumed the  pressing  task  of  finding  housing 
and  space  tor  the  hundreds  of  new  Depart- 
ment employees.  Also,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Administrative  Managers  Association, 
Mr.  Burren  has  had  a  pivotal  role  in,  among 
other  things,  the  beneficial  reformulation  of 
DepartnfierTt  reguiatk)ns  concerning  facilities 
and  space. 

We  should  all  hope  that  managers  like  Ben- 
jamin Burrell  are  not  rare  in  our  Government. 
The  kirxl  of  initiative,  perseverance,  sensitivity 
and  intelligence  that  Mr.  Bun-ell  has  shown  in 
the  area  of  facilties  and  administrative  serv- 
ices is  precisely  what  is  needed  to  streamline 
the  Government  arxj  reduce  the  defk;rt.  This 
kind  of  work  often  goes  unnoticed,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Department  of  Justk:e  and 


AWAITING  A  COUP 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1991 

Mr.  JACOBS.   Mr.   Speaker,  now  that  we 
have  Kuwait  we  need  only  wait  for  the  coup. 
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BUTE  TO  NORTH  MIAMI  VICE 
MAYOR  HOWARD  PREMER 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February  28,  1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  FlorkJa.  Mr.  Speaker,  city  of 
North  Miami  Vice  Mayor  Howard  Premer  has 
made  important  contributions  to  his  community 
during  his  tenure  on  the  city  council.  His  em- 
phasis on  neighborhood  improvement,  busi- 
ness development,  and  intergovernmental  co- 
operation has  pakj  big  dividends  in  preparing 
North  Miami  for  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

A  profile  on  Howard  Premer  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  North  Miami  News,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  It  with  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  North  Miami  News.  Feb.  22,  1991] 

City  of  North  Miami  Vice  Mayor  Howard 

Premer 

(By  James  Burke) 

City  of  North  Miami  Vice  Mayor  Howard 
Premer  has  never  been  one  to  take  it  easy. 
Starting  his  professional  career  as  a  reporter 
for  WKAT,  Premer  became  the  station's 
news  director  by  age  24;  its  part-owner  by 
age  31.  Today,  along  with  WKAT.  Premer 
owns  WSUA,  better  known  as  Radio  Saave, 
an  all-Spanish  radio  station. 

Owning  and  running  two  radio  stations  by 
the  a^e  of  38  requires  someone  with  an  Inten- 
sity for  their  work  not  found  in  the  average 
person.  Premer  admits  he  is  an  overachiever. 

"I  need  hobbies."  Premer  said. 

Pramer  has  demonstrated  this  same  inten- 
sity «s  an  elected  official.  Rather  than  use 
the  position  as  a  resume  entry,  Premer  has 
actively  pursued  what  he  thought  best  for 
the  alty.  Being  vocal  has  not  always  made 
Premer  the  most  popular  guy  in  town,  but 
critioism  is  something  Premer  is  willing  to 
live  with. 

"I  think  it's  better  to  be  criticized  and  be 
pro-active  than  to  sit  back  and  not  come  up 
with  new  ideas,"  Premer  said. 

Among  the  new  ideas  Premer  has  fought 
for  wa,s  to  allow  police  officers  to  bring  their 
vehicles  home  with  them.  While  this  idea 
initially  met  with  opposition,  Premer  argued 
that  It  would  be  an  incentive  to  draw  officers 
to  the  city  and  help  unify  the  neighborhood 
the  officers  live  in.  Premer  won. 

Premer  has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  im- 
proving the  city's  neighborhoods. 

"Neighborhoods  are  where  a  city  succeeds 
or  falls,  not  city  hall."  Premer  said. 

To  help  give  the  neighborhoods  a  more  ac- 
tive voice  In  city  politics.  Premer  worked  to 
create  a  program  of  town  hall  meetings.  The 
city  commission  recently  gave  the  program 
the  go  ahead. 
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Town  ball  meetings  are  a  very  Important 
means  ot  getting  government  out  of  city  hall 
and  back  into  the  neighborhoods,"  Premer 
said.  "Tte  city  needs  to  get  out  of  city  hall 
and  into  the  neighborhoods  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple." 

Premer  has  also  succeeded  In  getting  gov- 
ernment back  into  the  neighborhoods  by 
working  to  standardize  voting  precincts 
within  the  city.  While  there  are  16  voting 
precincts  for  county  elections  In  North 
Miami,  there  were  only  five  precincts  for 
city  elections.  This  discrepancy  created  con- 
fusion aliout  where  to  vote  in  city  elections, 
resulting  in  poor  voter  turnout. 

"We  increased  the  city's  precincts  to  16," 
Premer  $ald.  "Now  for  all  elections,  people 
vote  in  the  same  place." 

Premej's  work  with  the  neighborhoods  has 
not  com«  at  the  expense  of  business.  Premer 
has  tried  hard  to  make  North  Miami  more 
inviting  to  the  business  community. 

One  of  Premer's  first  actions  was  to  create 
a  new  poBitlon  within  the  city,  business  om- 
budsman. Premer  explained  that  the  mire  of 
forms  and  red  tape  Involved  with  starting  a 
business  can  be  a  confusing  experience. 

"The  business  ombudsman  takes  you 
through  the  whole  process,"  Premer  said. 
"Now,  InEtead  of  being  frustrated,  these  peo- 
ple have  the  red  carpet  rolled  out  for  them." 

Premet  has  tried  to  make  the  city's  oper- 
ations more  like  a  business.  One  of  the  prac- 
tices Pramer  has  been  successful  In  carrying 
over  from  the  private  sector  is  networking. 

"We've  been  doing  more  networking  with 
cities,  especially  North  Miami  Beach.  It's 
important  to  get  along  and  look  for  common 
ground,"  Premer  said. 

These  Improved  relations  have  resulted  in 
a  joint  Fourth  of  July  celebration  between 
North  Miami  and  North  Miami  Beach,  among 
other  things. 

Relations  with  Florida  International  Uni- 
versity have  also  been  improved,  Premer 
said,  but  more  should  be  done. 

"F.I.U.  may  be  the  single  most  important 
asset  thle  city  has,"  Premer  said.  "We  need 
to  do  more  to  promote  that." 

The  accomplishment  Premer  Is  most  proud 
of,  however,  is  the  progress  made  on  cleaning 
up  Interama.  For  the  first  time  In  the  city's 
history,  premer  said,  there  is  a  plan  to  clean 
up  the  300  acre  site. 

"No  one  is  completely  happy  with  the  plan, 
so  there  must  be  something  right  with  it" 
Premer  said. 

Premer  called  the  process  of  getting  fed- 
eral, state,  county,  city  and  environmental 
representatives  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a 
plan  a  "yeoman's  effort",  but  said  it  was 
well  worth  it  in  order  to  forge  ahead. 

"This  will  be  my  legacy,"  Premer  said. 

For  the  city's  future,  Premer,  said  that 
North  Miami  should  concentrate  on  aggres- 
sively attracting  more  business.  Along  with 
having  many  "hooks",  like  movie  and  re- 
cording fiicilitles  and  a  major  university,  the 
city  has  Just  past  the  50,000  population  mark 
making  it  eligible  for  valuable  grants. 

"I  think  In  the  90e,  North  Miami  can  so- 
licit and  receive  large  businesses,"  Premer 
said. 

While  Premer  has  gone  to  lengths  to  insure 
North  Miami's  future,  it  may  be  a  future 
without  Premer.  He  said  the  task  of  running 
two  businesses,  coupled  with  the  challenges 
he  and  wife  Dene  face  in  raising  their  two 
young  children,  may  no  longer  leave  time  for 
politics. 

"The  bottom  line  is  community  service  is 
very  difficult.  I  hope  I've  been  a  good  public 
servant,  but  I  don't  know  If  I'll  run  again. 
What  I  to  want  to  do,"  Premer  said,  "is 
make  the  most  of  the  time  I  have  left." 
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THE  DESERT  STORM  RESERVIST 
FAMILY  FAIRNESS  ACT  OF  1991 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
trcxjtx;ing  the  Desert  Storm  Reservist  Family 
Fairness  Act  of  1991.  While  we  are  all  joyful 
that  the  war  is  over,  many  of  the  family  related 
problems  raised  by  the  war  are  not. 

Many  Reserve  families  have  spent  up  to  6 
months  trying  to  make  do  with  an  income  cut 
by  50  percent.  Additionally,  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  it  could  take  k>nger  to  get  all  our 
troops  home  than  it  took  to  transport  them  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Soldiers  and  their  families  could 
be  facing  another  6  months  of  employment 
uncertainties  arxl  fir^rwial  hardships.  Despite 
some  rights  accorded  to  them  through  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  tMlls  and 
mortgages  still  need  to  be  paid  and  clotties 
and  food  for  the  kids  must  t>e  bought.  The  leg- 
islation I  introduced  today  is  intended  to  par- 
tially address  those  problems. 

The  Desert  Storm  Reservist  Family  Faimess 
Act  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
who  have  been  activated  because  of  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  compensated  fairly 
for  the  time  they  devoted  in  service  to  their 
country. 

As  a  memtjer  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servk^e  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Sut)- 
committee  on  the  Civil  Service,  it  has  t>een 
brought  to  my  attention  that  1  out  of  every  10 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  members  is  a 
Government  worker.  Therefore,  I  have  drafted 
provisions  to  ensure  that  the  activated  Federal 
employees  will  continue  to  be  granted  the 
health  benefits,  life  insurance,  arxj  all  other 
t)enefits  of  Federal  employment  while  partci- 
pating  in  an  activated  reservist  role  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Additionally,  I  have  included  provisions  af- 
fecting members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
k^  who  are  activated  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflk^t.  These  provlskins  extend  the  deadlines 
for  meeting  recertification  times  and  extend 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  appeals  rights 
ttiat  are  required  by  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989. 

Our  sokjiers  have  enough  to  worry  about  in 
the  Persian  Gulf — they  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  wtiether  there  will  be  food  on  the 
table  and  ctothes  for  their  kids  they  left  be- 
hind. And  the  families  have  enough  anxiety 
atjout  the  safety  and  security  of  their  loved 
ones  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf— they  shoukl 
not  have  to  worry  atx>ut  wtiether  they  will  sur- 
vive financially. 

Our  reservists  have  made  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice by  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  for  our 
country;  we  shoukl  not  ask  their  families  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  financial  ruin. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1991 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  a 
constituent,  Mr.  J.  James  Plesser  of  Hicksville, 
NY,  I  am  submitting  the  following  two  artrcles 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressonal  Record: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  15,  1991] 

APPEASEMENT  OF  IRAQ  MADE  ME  A  SPY 

In  1985,  my  son  Jonathan  Pollard  pleaded 
guilty  to  providing  Israel  with  information 
about  the  military  capabilities  of  Arab 
states,  including  Iraq.  Today  he  sits  in  a 
basement  cell,  in  isolation  23  hours  a  day. 
serving  a  life  sentence. 

Jonathan  was  never  accused  of  or  indicted 
for  treason,  because  he  did  not  commit  trea- 
son. He  was  indicted  on  one  count — giving  in- 
formation to  an  ally.  Israel.  Abdel  Kader 
Helmy.  an  Egyptian-American  rocket  sci- 
entist, participated  in  a  scheme  to  illegally 
ship  ballistic  missile  technology  to  Egypt^ 
technology  later  used  to  help  increase  the 
range  of  Iraq's  Scud-B  missiles.  Mr.  Helmy 
got  less  than  a  four  year  sentence.  Jonathan, 
who  warned  Israel  about  Iraq's  capabilities, 
got  life. 

America  is  now  fighting  a  war  with  Iraq, 
while  the  one  person  who  tried  to  warn  Israel 
about  Iraqi  threats  sits  in  jail.  In  a  1969  let- 
ter excerpted  below,  Jonathan  wrote  to  an 
American  rabbi  from  his  cell  that  America 
would  have  to  go  to  war  against  Iraq  if  we 
failed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  chemical 
facilities  that  we  knew  were  under  construc- 
tion. How  right  he  was.— Morris  Pollard. 

DEAR  Rabbi:  My  name  is  Jonathan  Pollard 
and  I  am  currently  serving  a  life  sentence 
due  to  my  activities  on  behalf  of  Israel. 

Lest  you  labor  under  a  false  impression. 
Rabbi,  I  want  to  state  quite  categorically 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  above  the 
law.  I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  must 
be  punished  for  my  activities,  however  justi- 
fied I  may  have  felt  them  to  be.  That  being 
said,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  draconian  sen- 
tence meted  out  to  me  was  in  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  crime  which  I  commit- 
ted. Nowhere  in  my  indictment  .  .  .  was  I 
ever  described  as  a  "traitor,"  which  is  hardly 
a  surprise  given  the  fact  that  the  operation 
with  which  I  was  associated  actually  served 
to  strengthen  America's  long-term  security 
interests  in  the  Middle  Elast. 

Notwithstanding  [then  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar]  Weinberger's  disingenous  opinion, 
any  objective  examination  of  the  record  will 
show  that  no  American  agent,  facility  or 
program  was  compromised  as  a  result  of  my 
actions — not  one.  But  this  salient  fact  was 
conveniently  overlooked  by  Mr.  Weinberger, 
who  felt  that  I  deserved  the  death  penalty 
for  having  had  the  audacity  to  make  Israel 
"too  strong." 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  one  of  the  worst 
things  the  Reagan  administration  did  to  Is- 
rael during  the  course  of  our  trial  was  that 
it  purposely  distorted  the  nature  of  my  ac- 
tivities in  such  a  way  so  as  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  Israel  had  somehow  become  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  this  coun- 
try. So  by  intent  the  subsequent  sentence  I 
received  was  an  arrow  aimed  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  U.S.-Israel  "special  relation- 
ship." 

The  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abdel  Kader 
Helmy  appears  to  be  yet  another  instance 
where  the  political  aspects  of  an  espionage 
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trial  have  been  of  paramount  conoem  to  the 
government.  As  you'll  recall,  the  Helmys  are 
the  Egyptian-bom  U.S.  citizens  who  were  ac- 
cused last  year  of  funneling  highly  sensitive 
ballistic  missile  technology  to  their  native 
land.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  on  June  24, 
1988,  [Mr.]  Helmy  was  a  senior  propulsion  en- 
gineer who  held  a  "secret"  level  security 
clearance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense. Accordingly  to  a  36-page  affidavit  filed 
by  the  Customs  Service  .  .  .  U.S.  customs 
agents  searching  [Mr.]  Helmy's  trash  found 
handwritten  notes  outlining  how  to  work 
with  carbon-carbon  fiber  material,  used  in 
rocket  nose  cones  and  "stealth"  aircraft 
.  .  .;  instructions  on  building  rocket  exhaust 
nozzles;  a  description  on  an  extremely  sen- 
sitive microwave  telemetry  antenna;  and  a 
complete  package  needed  to  build  or  upgrade 
a  tactical  missile  system. 

Although  there  is  no  public  evidence  Unk- 
ing [Mr.]  Helmy  directly  with  the  Iraqis,  in- 
telligence sources  have  indicated  tJuit  the 
Egyptians  used  [Mr.]  Helmy's  expertise  to 
help  Baghdad  modify  its  stockpile  of  Soviet- 
supplied  Scud-B  ballistic  rockets.  His  prin- 
cipal responsibility,  however,  was  to  ensure 
the  success  of  an  Egyptian-Iraqi  missile  pro- 
gram which  had  encountered  some  devel- 
opmental problems.  Code  named  BADR  3000 
by  the  Egyptians  and  SAAD-16  by  the  Iraqis, 
this  Argentine-designed  weapon  has  an  esti- 
mated range  of  SOO-1,000  miles,  and.  trom 
what  I've  been  told,  figures  prominently  In 
Arab  strategic  planning  against  Israel. 

If  one  compares  the  way  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment responded  to  my  affair  with  that  of 
its  soft  pedalling  of  the  Helmy  case,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  standard  becomes  appar- 
ent. Firstly,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments,  all  espionage-re- 
lated charges  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmy 
have  been  quietly  dropped  .  .  .  [T]he  admin- 
istration has  done  everything  it  can  to  re- 
duce the  notoriety  of  the  Helmy  affair. 

The  problem  .  .  .  lay  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  photos  I  turned  over  to  the  Israelis 
were  of  a  number  of  Iraqi  chemical  weapons 
manufacturing  plants  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  to  admit  existed. 
Why?  Well,  if  no  one  knew  almut  these  facili- 
ties then  the  State  and  Defense  Departanents 
would  have  been  si)ared  the  embarrassing 
task  of  confronting  Iraq  over  its  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  which  banned 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  war.  You 
have  to  remember  .  .  .  that  at  the  time  of 
my  sentencing  the  massacre  of  Kurdish  civil- 
ians in  Halabja  had  not  yet  occurred,  and 
what  little  public  concern  was  being  voiced 
over  Iraq's  apparent  use  of  poison  gas  wtis 
largely  ignored  by  the  administration,  which 
did  not  want  to  anger  the  Arab  world  by 
criticizing  the  employment  of  such  barbaric 
weapons  against  Iran.  The  photos  I  gave  Is- 
rael, though,  if  "compromised,"  would  have 
jeopardized  the  administration's  policy  of 
callous  indifference  towards  this  issue,  in 
that  they  constituted  hard,  irrefutable  proof 
that  Iraq  was  indeed  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion and  wide  scale  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
What  the  administration  was  really  con- 
cerned about  was  being  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  would  have  to  admit  that  it  had  tac- 
itly condoned  the  creation  of  an  Iraqi  chemi- 
cal weapons  manufacturing  capability. 

Once  the  atrocity  at  Halabja  had  occurred, 
though,  the  White  House  was  placed  in  a 
rather  awkward  position.  On  the  one  hand. 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community  did  not 
want  to  be  accused  of  having  failed  to  keep 
an  eye  on  Iraq's  burgeoning  chemical  weai>- 
ons  arsenal.  Then  again  the  CIA  .  .  .  could 
not  very  well  confirm  the  existence  of  the 
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Irmql  poison  eras  plants  without  running  the 
risk  of  compromising  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  towards  these  facilities. 

After  a  few  days  of  "soui  searching,"  the 
Stote  Department  finally  admitted  that  the 
U.S.  had  intercepted  some  Iraqi  military 
communications  which  indicated  that  lethal 
gas  had.  in  fact,  been  employed  against  un- 
armed Kurdish  civilians.  The  Iranians  had 
astutely  outmaneuvered  them,  though,  and 
the  issue  had  to  be  "contained"  before  it 
caused  a  rift  in  U.S.-Arab  relations.  Cer- 
tainly, confirming  the  undeniable  oper- 
ational employment  of  chemical  munitions 
by  the  Iraqis  was  far  preferable  to  describing^ 
the  exact  dimension  of  their  poison  fras 
plants,  which  would  have  raised  some  un- 
comfortable questions  in  Capitol  Hill  .  .  . 

Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  moral 
"high  ground."  so  to  speak,  from  Iran,  the 
White  House  evidently  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  U.S.  to  be  seen  as  leading 
the  public  denunciation  of  Iraq  rather  than 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  As  it  was,  though. 
the  administration  still  managed  to  salvage 
Its  standing  in  the  Arab  world  by  preventing 
Congress  from  imposing  any  punitive  sanc- 
tions a^-ainst  Iraq.  In  essence,  then,  what  I 
did  by  passing  satellite  photos  of  the  Iraqi 
poison  gas  plants  to  Israel  was  endanger  the 
Reagan  administration's  pro-Saudi  political 
agenda,  not  the  intelligence  community's 
"sources  and  methods." 

According  to  the  prosecution,  there  were 
two  reasons  why  the  government  refused  to 
tell  Israel  about  Iraq's  poison  gas  plants:  1) 
fear  of  compromising  the  KH-11  [intel- 
ligence] system,  and  2)  concern  over  the  Is- 
raelis' probable  reaction  once  they  recog- 
nized the  threat  these  facilities  posed  to 
their  survival. 

What  the  Israelis  would  actually  have  con- 
sidered was  a  preventive  attack  on  the  Iraqi 
chemical-arms  factories  before  they  had  be- 
come fully  operational.  Once  they  had  come 
on-line,  you  see,  and  the  Iraqis  had  been  able 
to  disperse  their  arsenal  of  chemical  muni- 
tions, these  plants,  like  the  ones  in  Syria, 
would  only  have  been  attacked  either  in  war 
time,  where  the  Idea  of  a  preemptive  strike 
Is  valid,  or  in  a  clandestine  sabotage  cam- 
paign aimed  at  slowing  their  production  of 
poisons.  This  was  the  same  reasoning,  by  the 
way,  that  lay  behind  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's desire  to  bomb  the  Rabta  industrial 
complex  before  the  Libyans  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  its  construction. 

The  crisis  over  the  Rabta  plant  does  beg 
the  question,  though:  If  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration felt  JustlHed  in  its  desire  to  elimi- 
nate what  It  perceived  to  be  an  impending 
Libyan  chemical  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, why  was  It  so  unwilling  to  grant  Israel 
the  same  right  of  preventive  self-defense 
with  regard  to  Iraq's  poison  gas  manufactur- 
ing facilities? 

So  what  was  I  supposed  to  do?  Let  Israel 
fend  for  herself?  If  you  think  that  is  what  I 
should  have  done,  then  how  can  we  condemn 
all  those  .  .  .  who  during  the  Second  World 
War  consciously  participated  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  European  Jewry?  Seriously,  Rabbi, 
what  would  be  the  difference  between  what 
they  did  and  a  decision  on  my  part  to  have 
kept  silent  about  the  Iraqi  poison  gas  threat 
to  Israel?  I'd  rather  be  rotting  in  prison  than 
sitting  shlva  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Israelis  who  could  have  died  because  of  my 
cowardice. 

Jonathan  Pollard. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  New  "Vork  Times  Forum,  Feb.  17, 
1991] 

CO.HPUTERS.  AND  A  SEALED  ROOM  IM  ISRAEL 

(By  Brian  Silver) 
[Brian  Silver,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  is 
vice  president  and  director  of  development 
at   the    Technion-lsrael    Institute    of  Tech- 
nolog>-  in  Haifa.  Israel.] 

Tonight  I  am  setting  in  a  sealed  room  in 
Haifa,  Israel,  thinking  about  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  Washington.  I  hope  the  plas- 
tic sheets  that  cover  the  windows  and  the 
masking  tape  that  seals  the  door  of  my  room 
will  hold  back  the  as-yet-to-materialize 
cloudi  of  nerve  gas  and  toxins  that  Iraq's 
President  Saddam  Hussein  has  promised  to 
send  lis. 

This  evening  I  heard  the  roar  of  Patriot 
missiles  followed  by  a  wall-shaking  blast  as 
a  Scufl  disintegrated  over  a  nearby  wadi.  The 
Scuds  are  not  too  accurate— plus  or  minus  a 
couple  of  miles  is  considered  fine.  Not  that 
the  Iraqis  lack  high  technology.  They  might 
even  have  access  to  a  Cray  supercomputer, 
something  my  university  does  not  have— and 
why  I  am  now  mulling  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Despite  our  attempts  to  purchase  one,  no 
Israeli  university  has  a  Cray  supercomputer, 
a  common  resource  in  American  and  Euro- 
pean universities. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Technion  Institute  or- 
dered from  Cray  Research  Inc.  a  lower-range 
superoomputer,  an  extremely  fast  computer 
for  use  in  unclassified  academic  research. 
The  United  States  has  so  far  refused  to  give 
Cray  an  export  license. 

In  September  1989,  in  search  of  enlighten- 
ment. I  traveled  to  Washington  to  find  out 
what  was  holding  up  the  process.  I  walked 
the  corridors  of  power— the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  finally  the  Pen- 
tagon. Everyone,  I  must  say.  was  very  nice. 
"Can  the  Technion  buy  a  Cray?"  I  would 
ask.  Mo  one  said.  "Yes."  No  one  said,  "No." 
One  exchange  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce stands  out  in  my  mind:  I  said  to  a  sen- 
ior official  that  I  could  explain  why  it  would 
not  be  a  danger  to  the  United  States  if 
Technion  owned  a  Cray,  "Can  you  give  me  10 
minutes?"  I  asked. 

"That's  the  time  it  takes  for  a  Jericho 
missile  to  get  from  Israel  to  Baghdad,"  the 
senior  official  said,  referring  to  a  surface-to- 
surface  missile  designed  and  built  in  Israel. 

Perhaps  it  is.  But  only  now  can  I  savor  the 
full  answer  I  gave:  "The  return  journey 
takes  about  the  same  time."  The  content  of 
this  conversation  was  significant,  and  be- 
comes more  so  with  each  Scud  attack. 

1  am  not  sure  that  I  can  estimate  what 
mixture  of  political  and  technological  con- 
sideraCions  lie  behind  America's  refusal  to 
sell  Israel  a  technology  that  is  advanced— 
but  not  that  advanced.  My  overall  impres- 
sion is  of  a  rambling  bureaucracy  in  which 
the  decision-making  process  has— either  de- 
liberately or  mistakenly— become  divorced 
from  the  real  world. 

After  all,  the  international  community 
was  prepared  to  create  a  $50  billion  Iraqi  war 
machine.  But  a  lower-range  Cray  for  Israel? 
Heaven  forbid:  That  might  be  a  threat  to 
world  peace. 

The  subliminal  message  I  received  in 
Washington  was  that  someone  in  Israel- 
sometime— could  tap  into  a  Cray  and  design 
a  doomsday  weapon,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a 
more  accurate  guided  missile.  And  all  this 
with  a  computer  only  three  or  four  times 
more  powerful  than  the  one  we  have  on  our 
campus. 
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Until  recently,  only  the  United  States  and 
Japan  built  supercomputers,  and  they  have 
had  a  very  cozy  agreement:  If  the  United 
States  doesn't  sell  to  a  given  country,  nei- 
ther does  Japan. 

But  this  duopoly  is  coming  apart.  A  new 
kind  of  computer  is  taking  over.  While  a 
Cray  has  just  a  few  very  complicated  and 
very  powerful  central  processing  units,  the 
newer  computers,  called  parallel-processing 
computere,  have  as  many  as  a  thousand  very 
simple  processors.  The  Cray  is  difficult  to 
construct^  the  parallel-processing  computer 
is  far  easier.  The  idea  behind  parallel  ma- 
chines is  that  seven  70-pound  weaklings  can 
lift  more  than  one  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 

Parallel-processing  technology  is  already 
being  used  by  companies  around  the  world. 
The  main  difficulties  involved  in  building 
these  coniputers  fall  within  the  areas  of  com- 
puter science  where  Technion  has  real  exper- 
tise. Some  of  the  world's  best  minds  working 
on  these  problems  work  at  Technion.  The  na- 
tion that  got  a  rescue  force  to  Entebbe  and 
back  can  build  parallel  computers  as  good  as 
any— if  it  lias  to. 

Israel  doesn't  need  a  supercomputer  at 
Technion  to  defend  itself.  Nor  would  owning 
a  supercomputer  turn  Israel  into  a  super- 
power, we  want  a  supercomputer  for  unclas- 
sified research.  The  atomic  bomb  that  lev- 
eled Hircehima  was  built  in  precomputer 
times.  If  we  have  a  nuclear  bomb,  we  built  it 
without  a  supercomputer.  If  we  haven't  got 
one,  we  don't  need  a  supercomputer  to  make 
one. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  certain  author- 
ity in  the  United  States — a  Senator— that  we 
could  make  more  accurate  missiles  if  we  had 
a  Cray.  Indeed,  would  they  be  more  accurate 
than  the  ones  we  used  10  years  ago  to  destroy 
an  Iraqi  miclear  reactor?  Or  is  it  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  that  worry  the  Senator?  He 
should  come  to  Tel  Aviv.  Then  I  can  tell  him 
that  if  a  Hundred  Scuds  land  there,  their  in- 
accuracy won't  matter  one  bit. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  United 
States  to  review  its  policy  regarding  the  ex- 
port of  technology,  especially  to  friendly, 
technologically  advanced  countries  like  Is- 
rael. The  restrictive  policies  are  clearly  the 
product  of  faulty  thinking  which  in  the  case 
of  the  Cray  may  well  push  Israel— and  some 
other  countries— into  building  their  own 
supercomputers.  The  policy  is  not  only  bad 
for  Israel,  It  is  bad  for  the  United  States. 

Finally,  a  question  which  to  some  may 
seem  irrelevant,  but  to  me,  wearing  my  gas 
mask,  sitting  in  my  sealed  room,  seems 
worth  an  answer:  Which  country  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  turned  out  to  be  the  United 
States'  best  friend  in  the  Gulf  crisis?  Who  ex- 
actly, is  threatening  whom? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOUGLAS  H. 
DITTRICK 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28, 1991 
Mrs,    ROUKEMA.    Mr.    Speaker,   Saturday, 
March  2,  1991,  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Northwest  Bergen/Ramapo  Valley  Chap- 
ter, the  Essex  Chapter,  and  the  Central  Ber- 
gen Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  will 
pause  to  salute  the  volunteers  that  have  txjilt 
these  chapters  Into  the  effective  organizations 
that  they  are  today.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention    of   my   colleagues   one   of   these 
honorees,  Douglas  H.  Dittrnk. 


February  28,  1991 

Doug  Dittrick  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
pioneer  in  his  25  years  in  the  cable  television 
industry.  From  his  t>eginnings  in  1966  as  a 
manager  of  operations  for  General  Electric 
Cablevision,  Doug  has  excelled  and  advanced 
to  beconrie  president  arxj  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Douglas  Communications  Ck>rp.,  a  conv 
pany  which  he  founded  and  which  currently 
manages  3  cable  systems  that  serve  close  to 
76,000  subscribers.  Doug  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  pioneer  in  his  Industry  and  is  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards  toward  that  end. 
However,  he  has  always  found  time  for  tx>th 
his  family  and  his  community. 

Doug  will  t}e  recognized  this  week  for  his 
service  on  the  board  of  tfie  Northwest  Bergen/ 
Ramapo  Valley  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  He  has  previously  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  executive  tx>ard  of  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey. That,  in  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  accom- 
plishment. However,  Doug  continues  to  find 
time  for  other  endeavors.  He  has  served  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Ridgewood/Glen 
Rock  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  from  1979  to 
1982,  receiving  the  "Good  Scout  of  the  Year" 
award  in  1984.  Doug  also  remains  active  in 
alumni  activities  as  the  president  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Alumni  Association  from  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1 955. 

Doug  is  a  resklent  of  my  hometown  of 
Rkjgewood,  NJ,  and  it  is  through  our  common 
sen/k»  on  the  tward  of  education  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Family  Counseling 
Servk:es,  as  well  as  a  personal  friendship,  that 
I  have  come  to  know  and  admire  Doug,  his 
wife  Barbara,  and  their  three  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  success  comes  in  many  ways. 
But  it  is  sweetest  when  It  comes  with  the  ap- 
proval, the  applause,  arxj  the  rewards  freely 
given  by  one's  peers.  And  that  is  why  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Red  Cross  in  northern  New  Jer- 
sey will  gather  this  week  to  recognize  Doug 
Dittrick.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  in  that  recognition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE 
PLAN  FROM  IRA  FUNDS 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  allow  individuals  59^/^ 
years  of  age  and  okier  to  withdraw  funds  from 
indivkjual  retirement  accounts,  tax  free,  if  the 
funds  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  long-term 
care  insurance. 

The  measure  includes  income  limitations  to 
provide  the  maximum  t>enerit  to  persons  with 
incomes  under  $45,000  a  year  and  to  phase 
out  the  tax  benefit  to  anyone  making  more 
than  $100,000. 

It  also  includes  provisions  to  develop  mini- 
mum standards  for  long-term  care  polk:ies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not  the  entire 
answer  to  the  problem  of  providing  long-term 
care  to  our  older  citizens  who  do  not  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  it.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  finarx:ial  txjrden  for  placing  a 
family  memt)er  in  a  nursing  home  can  be  dev- 
astating for  ekJerty  persons  and  their  families. 
This  bill  will  encourage  many  citizens  to  pre- 
pare for  the  day  wfien  they  will  need  such 
care. 


THE  INAUGURAL  EDITION  OF 
"VITAL  ISSUES:  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  SPEECH- 
ES" 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  ID 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28, 1991 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  this  txxiy  the  pubik:ation  of 
the  inaugural  edition  of  "Vital  Issues:  The 
Joumal  of  African-American  Speeches,"  which 
will  be  issued  today  by  the  Bethune  DuBois 
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fund  and  Bethurw  DuBois  Publications.  The 
Bethune  DuBois  fund  was  established  in  1986 
by  C.  DeLores  Tucker,  former  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
who  now  serves  as  the  fund's  president 

This  is  the  first  joumal  of  its  type  wtwee 
sole  misskin  is  preserving  the  oratorical  record 
of  Afrk^an-AmerKans.  Included  in  the  inaugural 
editnn  are  speeches  by:  Bishop  John  Hurst 
Adams,  founder  and  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Congress  of  National  Black  Churches;  Julian 
Borxj,  former  State  senator  and  professor  of 
Civil  Rights  History;  RonakJ  H.  Brown,  chair- 
man. Democratic  Natkjnal  Committee;  Dr. 
Johnetta  A.  Cole,  presklent  of  Spelman  Col- 
lege; Marva  N.  Collins,  founder  of  West  Skle 
Preparatory  School  in  Chkago;  RonaW  V.  Del- 
lums.  House  of  Representatives  CA  8th  Con- 
gressional District;  Hon.  DavkJ  N.  Dinkins, 
mayor  of  New  York;  Dr.  Ranxxia  H.  Edelin, 
president  of  the  Natkxial  Urt>an  Coalitxxi;  Dr. 
Marian  Wright  Edelman,  presklent.  CNklren's 
Defense  Fund;  Eart  G.  Graves,  publisher, 
Black  Enterprise  magazine;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hooks,  executive  director,  NAACP;  Rev.  Jesse 
L  Jackson,  president  and  fourxler,  the  Rain- 
bow Coalitk>n  and  PUSH;  John  E.  Jacob, 
president.  National  Uft>an  League;  Coretta 
Scott  King,  presklent,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Center  for  Nonvk>lent  Social  Change;  Leon 
Lynch,  vk:e  presklent.  United  SteeKrarkers  of 
America;  Nelson  Mandela,  deputy  chairrran, 
African  Natk>nal  Congress;  Gen.  Coin  L  Pow- 
ell, Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Dr.  Louis 
W.  Sullivan.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Huntan  Servk^s,  and  Hon.  L.  Douglas  Wikler, 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Virgirua. 

The  otijective  of  the  joumal,  "Vital  Issues: 
The  Joumal  of  Africarv-Amernan  Speeches." 
is  to  present  major  speeches  of  AfricarvAmer- 
k»n  professional  leaders  and  to  preserve  their 
spirit  and  voices  for  all  generations  to  come. 
This  publicatk>n  will  be  a  valuat)le  resource  for 
research  arxJ  history  of  the  issues  that  were 
confronted  and  perspectives  taken  by  our 
leaders  at  the  forefront  of  social  change. 

Please  join  me  in  p>aying  tritxjte  to  ttvs  ex- 
traordinary new  put>lk:atk>n. 
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SENATE— FHday,  March  i,  1991 


March  1,  1991 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February  6.  1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follo-v- 
ing  letter: 


I  U.S.  Sesate. 

Preside.nt  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  March  1.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  H.arry  Reid,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

,  ROBERT  C.  Byrd, 

I  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting-  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY  AT 
2:30  P.M. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2:30  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March 
5,  1991. 

Thereupon  (at  10:01  a.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Thursday, 
February  28,  1991,  until  Tuesday,  March 
5,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m. 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statemene  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  March  4,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  are  grateful,  O  God.  that  captives 
are  being  released  and  returned  to 
their  families  and  those  they  love.  We 
join  with  so  many  others  in  joyful  an- 
ticipation of  their  return  and  share 
with  them  the  happiness  of  their  home- 
coming. 

Even  as  we  celebrate  the  exhilaration 
of  their  return  we  remember  those  who 
do  not  yet  know  the  freedom  and  lib- 
erty they  deserve  and  whose  separation 
weighs  on  our  hearts.  May  the  good 
news  of  homecoming  for  some  be  tem- 
pered by  the  realization  that  others  are 
not  yet  free.  We  earnestly  pray,  gra- 
cious God,  that  Your  loving  presence, 
that  is  not  bound  by  any  worldly  bar- 
rier, would  give  them  the  hope  and  re- 
newed faith  that  is  new  every  morning. 

Bless  all  Your  people  this  day  and 
every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  I,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Saxton]  to  lead  us  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SAXTON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NAVY  PILOT  JEF- 
FREY ZAUN  OF  CHERRY  HILL, 
NJ 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  rejoice  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
service  men  and  women  who  are  today 
free  from  their  captors,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Zaun  family,  and  espe- 
cially their  son,  Navy  pilot  Jeffrey 
Zaun,  of  Cherry  Hill,  NJ,  as  his  release 
from  the  hands  of  his  Iraqi  captors  is 
celebrated  nationwide. 

Through  personal  contact  with  the 
Zaun  family,  I  have  come  to  know  the 


fabric  from  which  heroes  are  made. 
During  his  time  of  captivity.  Lieuten- 
ant Zaun's  comportment  was  above  re- 
proach. The  Nation  watched  and 
prayed  collectively  with  his  family  for 
his  swift  return. 

Today,  we  celebrate  with  Lieutenant 
Zaun  and  his  family  and  friends,  as 
well  as  with  other  Americans,  as  these 
young  men  and  women  return  to  us  as 
American  heroes.  Our  prayers  have 
been  answered,  and  we  rejoice  at  Lieu- 
tenant Zaun's  release,  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  all  the  while  we  remember 
those  who  were  perhaps  not  as  fortu- 
nate and  will  soon  be  with  us  again  as 
well. 


PROVIDING  FOR  JOINT  SESSION 
OF  CONGRESS  ON  WEDNESDAY. 
MARCH  6.  1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  83),  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CON.  Res.  83 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Revresentatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Wednesday.  March  6. 
1991.  at  9  o'clock  post  meridiem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communication  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REFORM  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  LAWS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  it  is  very  difficult  to  talk  about 
anything  except  the  return  of  our 
POW's  and  the  very  remarkable  and 
quick  end  to  the  war  in  the  gulf,  but 
let  me  try  on  another  issue  that  I 
think  is  very  important. 

At  1  o'clock  this  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  press  conference  announcing  the 
introduction  of  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  reform  of  the  cam- 
paign finance  laws.  I  thoroughly  sup- 
port that  effort. 

I  commend  the  SiJeaker,  who,  last 
summer  in  August,  showed  courage  and 
resoluteness  in  forcing  the  House  to 
deal  with  the  subject,  despite  the  fact 


that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  leaving 
for  our  own  election  campaigns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  place 
some  limitations  on  PAC's,  and  on 
total  campaign  spending,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  soft  money  abuses,  and  that  is 
what  our  bill  will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  that 
just  yesterday  the  Louisville,  KY,  Cou- 
rier Journal  published  a  poll  indicating 
that  85  percent  of  the  people  polled 
suggested  campaign  spending  should  be 
limited  in  races  in  Kentucky;  60  per- 
cent believed  that  large  amounts  of 
money  spent  in  elections  at  home  are  a 
corrupting  influence;  76  percent  say  the 
large  amounts  of  money  needed  to  run 
statewide  races  dissuade  good  people 
from  running  for  office;  and  the  worst 
condemnation  of  all,  is  that  49  percent 
of  the  people  suggest  that  political  fig- 
ures are  not  working  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  but  only  to 
serve  special  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  again  say  that 
we  need  to  have,  along  with  everything 
we  do  in  this  Congress,  some  movement 
toward  campaign  finance  reform. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  H.  GRAY 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ken- 
tuckians  continue  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
John  H.  Gray  of  MadisonvlUe,  KY,  who 
died  February  7  at  Madlsonville's 
Regional  Medical  Center  at  age  73. 

John  Gray,  for  many  years  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  was  a  native  of  Boyle 
County,  KY,  and  came  to  Madisonville 
in  1949  as  an  agricultural  extension 
agent  for  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

From  1956  until  he  died,  John  Gray 
was  employed  by  Island  Creek  Coal  Co. 
as  manager  of  properities  and  public 
relations  for  the  West  Kentucky  divi- 
sion. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
World  War  H,  Mr.  Gray  flew  63  combat 
missions  in  the  European  theater.  He 
received  many  military  related  medals 
and  citations.  John  Gray  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
by  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  1989. 

He  was  well  known  across  Kentucky 
as  a  leader  in  education  and  was  one 
key  person  in  the  creation  of  Madison- 
ville Community  College  where  he  was 
the  longtime  president  of  the  college's 
foundation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Advocates  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

I  attended  John  Gray's  funeral  Feb- 
ruary 9,  a  service  attended  by  hundreds 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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of  his  admirers  at  Madlsonville's  First 
Baptist  Church,  where  John  Gray  was 
an  active  member  and  leader.  Among 
those  attending  the  funeral  was  Dr. 
Charles  Wethlngton,  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  his 
lovely  wife  Thelma,  his  sons  Alan  and 
Robert,  of  Madisonville,  and  the  entire 
family  our  sympathy. 


March  4,  1991 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing: communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC, 

March  1.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DEAR  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  ni  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  10:12  a.m. 
on  Friday,  March  1,  1991.  and  said  to  contain 
a  message  from  the  President  whereby  he 
transmits  a  report  that  Includes  his  request 
for  the  extension  of  fast  track  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  implementing  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  trade  agreements  en-' 
tared  into  after  May  31.  1991.  and  before  June 
1,  1993,  together  with  related  information. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF 
FAST  TRACK  PROCEDURES  RE- 
LATING TO  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  No.  102-51) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  1103(b)(2)  of  the 
Onmibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-418;  102 
Stat.  1129),  I  transmit  herewith  a  re- 
port that  includes  my  request  for  the 
extension  of  fast  track  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  implementing  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  trade  agree- 
ments entered  into  after  May  31,  1991, 
and  before  June  1,  1993,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  progress  made  to 
date  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  the  anticipated  schedule 
for  transmitting  such  agreements  to 
the  Congress,  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  supporting  my  request  for  an 
extension  of  fast  track  procedures. 

The  fast  track  mechamsm  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  U.S.   trade  policy  for 


many  years.  It  strengthens  the  hand  of 
our  trade  negotiators  and  preserves  the 
important  role  of  the  Congress  in  the 
shaping  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  The  con- 
tinued availability  of  the  fast  track 
procedures  over  the  next  2  years  will 
ensure  that  our  negotiators  can  bring 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration 
trade  agreements  that  will  truly  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  internationally. 

At  a  time  when  world  events  have  re- 
confirmed the  importance  of  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  multilateral  efforts,  main- 
taining fast  track  is  essential  to  our 
leadership  in  the  global  trading  sys- 
tem. 

My  request  reflects  my  strong  desire 
to  continue  the  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
that  the  fast  track  represents.  This 
partnership  is  essential  if  we  are  suc- 
cessfully to  meet  the  world's  growing 
economic  challenges  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

'  George  Bush. 

Thb  WHrrE  House.  March  1, 1991. 


that  comtinues  to  pour  more  and  more 
of  our  taxpayers  dollars  right  down  a 
political  sewer. 
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OUR  CONTINUING  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  say  that  victory  has  many  parents 
and  defeat  is  an  orphan.  The  gulf  war 
was  fought,  and  here  our  forces 
achieved  their  objectives,  yet  here  at 
home  our  struggle  in  our  financial  in- 
dustry goes  on  and  on  with  loss  after 
loss. 

More  than  taxpayer  dollars  are  being 
flushed  down  the  political  sewers  in 
Washington.  DC.  What  is  happening 
today  is  total  confidence  is  being  lost 
that  we  can  actually  win  this  financial 
war  to  correct  the  savings  and  loan  dis- 
aster that  has  struck  this  country. 

The  Democrats  would  like  to  blame 
Ronald  Reagan,  yet  we  all  know  it  was 
the  powerful  Democratic  Members  of 
this  House  who  helped  raise  the  deposit 
insurance  rate  from  $10,000  to  $40,000  to 
$100,000. 

Some  people  would  like  to  blame  de- 
regulation for  the  cause  of  this  great 
financial  disaster  that  is  besetting  this 
country.  It  was  not  deregulation.  It 
was  the  fact  that  we  put  the  taxpayers 
on  the  hook  for  all  of  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  and  wasted  and  being 
stolen  in  these  S&L's. 

We  should  put  tax  incentives  into  the 
system  so  that  there  is  an  incentive  for 
people  to  save  their  money  and  to  help 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  but  we 
should  do  it  as  a  transition  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  deposit  insur- 
ance business. 

Let  us  get  the  taxpapers  off  the  hook, 
and   let   us  end   this  no-win   strategy 


NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MoKTCMDMERY]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush  should  be  commended 
for  using  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves it  Desert  Storm,  because  the 
total  force  worked  and  it  worked  well, 
and  our  forces  did  obtain  complete  vic- 
tory by  paving  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  working  and  participating 
in  Desert  Storm  side  by  side. 

I  want  to  bring  to  Members'  atten- 
tion some  of  the  success  stories  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  acti- 
vated for  Operation  Desert  Storm.  To 
date,  over  221,000  Reserve  component 
personnel  have  been  called  to  active 
duty  and  over  92,000  have  been  deployed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  There  are  many 
success  stories,  and  I  want  to  give  a 
few  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  each 
Reserve  Component. 

From  cte-y  1,  on  August  7  when  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  began  deploying.  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
airlift  crews  and  refueling  crews  volun- 
teered and  flew  missions  in  support  of 
a  deployment  of  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
They  were  not  even  called  to  active 
duty;  they  volunteered.  Within  the 
first  few  Weeks,  reservists  from  most  of 
the  units  were  activated  to  provide 
support  to  this  deployment. 

One  of  the  first  0141  planes  to  take 
off  was  an  Air  National  Guard  plane 
from  my  congressional  district,  from 
Brandon.  MS,  with  14  of  the  unit's  16 
crews.  It  made  a  sweep  to  preposition 
these  crews  to  support  the  air  flow  into 
Saudi  Arabia.  F-16  Air  Guard  units 
from  South  Carolina  and  New  York  de- 
ployed 72  hours  after  activation.  They 
made  a  13Vi-hour  nonstop  flight  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  landing  in  blowing  sand 
with  only  400  meters  of  visibility. 
Within  days  they  were  mission-ready 
and  flew  combat  missions  on  the  first 
day  of  the  air  strikes. 

The  presence  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve also  was  very  evident.  The  war's 
first  air-Co-air  kill  was  by  an  Air  Force 
reservist  in  an  A-10  aircraft.  The  first 
plane  to  land  in  Kuwait  City  with  per- 
sonnel and  humanitarian  supplies  was 
a  Reserve  C-130  from  New  York.  The 
experience  level  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve is  Illustrated  by  an  incident  in- 
volving a  C-5  taking  off  fully  loaded 
from  Weetover  Air  Force  Base.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  lost  both  engines  on  one 
wing  to  bird  strikes.  The  experience  of 
the  crew  enabled  them  to  stabilize  the 
aircraft  aiid  then  land  safely.  However, 
we  did  lose  one  (>-5-A  Reserve  in  Ger- 
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many  on  takeoff  and  a  Reserve  Army 
unit  from  Pennsylvania  had  a  loss  of 
life  by  a  Scud  missile. 

The  Navy  Reserve  has  also  made  its 
mark.  A  cargo  handling  battalion  de- 
ployed to  Rota.  Spain,  72  hours  after 
mobilization.  The  remarkable  fact  is 
that  1^2  hours  after  arrival  they  were 
unloading  a  fast  sealift  ship.  And  the 
Navy  Reserve  really  came  through  for 
us  on  medical  Reserve  call-ups.  They 
served  here  in  bases  in  this  country 
and  on  Navy  ships. 

A  Navy  Reserve  Seabee  detachment 
was  given  the  mission  to  make  the  air- 
field at  Al-Jaber  operational  after  Ma- 
rine forces  secured  it.  The  Seabees 
went  in  and  within  24  hours  the  airstrip 
was  fully  operational  and  able  to  con- 
duct takeoffs  and  landings. 

Some  units  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve were  called  up  and  did  a  super 
job.  Three  hundred  of  these  reservists 
were  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  800  reservists 
were  in  different  United  States  ports 
working. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserves  contrib- 
uted to  the  total  Marine  effort  by  pro- 
viding over  13  combat  battalions  and 
other  support  units  totaling  over  13,000 
troops  to  Desert  Storm.  This  roughly  is 
equivalent  to  a  combat  division  for  the 
Marines.  The  reservists  were  inte- 
grated alongside  the  active  compo- 
nents, and  with  a  minimum  of  training 
they  were  deployed,  and  they  were  in 
combat,  these  Marine  infantry  person- 
nel. An  additional  10,000  reservists 
from  the  Marines  were  sent  worldwide. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  half  of  all  the  Ma- 
rine reservists  were  called  to  active 
duty. 

Over  650,000  Army  Reserve  units  were 
mobilized  for  Desert  Storm.  Half  of 
these  were  mobilized  in  7  days  or  less. 

The  reliance  on  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents is  best  shown  by  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the 
Army  Reserve's  medical  structure  was 
activated,  which  made  up  42  percent  of 
the  medical  support  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  have  similar  percentages  that 
also  exist  for  transportation,  water,  pe- 
troleum, and  ordnance  units.  Quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  could 
not  move  without  these  support  units. 
They  had  to  be  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
the  first  3  or  4  days  that  we  got  in- 
volved in  that  part  of  the  world. 

One  thing  that  did  happen  that  was  a 
surprise  to  some  was  that  we  called  up 
over  20,000  individual  reservists,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  less  than  5  per- 
cent failed  to  show  up.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  individual  ready  reservists 
expected  this  to  happen.  The  largest 
Reserve  component  contributor  was 
the  Army  Guard.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  three  infantry  and  armored 
brigades  still  in  Conus.  Not  too  well 
known  are  the  three  combat  units  acti- 
vated and  deployed.  They  are  two  field 
artillery   brigades  and   one   multiple- 


launch  rocket  system  battalion  who 
moved  with  the  vn  Corps.  There  were 
about  15,000  National  Guardsmen  in 
combat  on  the  ground  from  Oklahoma, 
from  Tennessee,  from  your  State,  from 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Virginia,  and 
they  were  right  there  with  the  artillery 
weapons. 

Also,  now,  of  the  60.000  Army  guards- 
men called  up,  38,000  of  them  were  de- 
ployed to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  they  are 
providing  over  3,200  support  troops  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  saying 
this:  There  are  many  heroes  from  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  from  all  of 
our  hometowns,  and  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  mention  another  group  of 
heroes.  They  are  the  employers  who  let 
these  men  and  women  leave  their  jobs, 
and  I  hope  they  will  get  their  jobs 
back.  Communities  have  really  pitched 
in,  and  the  families  of  the  mobilized  re- 
serve component  personnel.  We  owe 
them  a  lot  of  gratitude  and  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

We  should  remember  that  without 
these  Guard  and  Reserve  troops.  Desert 
Storm  could  not  have  been  done  as  fast 
nor  as  well. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  GULF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  riv- 
eted attention  the  world  has  just  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  remarkable  en- 
gagements in  the  annals  of  warfare.  An 
American-led  alliance  has  won  a  100- 
hour  ground  war;  now  the  challenge  is 
to  establish  a  100-year  peace. 

To  craft  a  stable  peace  it  is  impera- 
tive that  events  of  recent  weeks  be  un- 
derstood in  the  contexts  of  history  as 
well  as  political  philosophy. 

In  America  today  there  is  a  crisis  of 
perspective.  Centuries  hence  historians 
may  well  write  that  there  have  been 
three  great  debates  in  our  history.  The 
first  commenced  with  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  and  the  question  of 
whether  a  nation-state  could  be  estab- 
lished premised  on  the  rights  of  man; 
the  second  symbolized  by  the  Civil  War 
and  Suffragette  movement  of  a  century 
later  centered  on  the  question  of  defi- 
nitions— whether  rights  would  be  ac- 
corded individuals  who  were  neither 
pale  nor  male;  the  third  has  just  been 
engaged:  the  issue  of  whether  society 
itself  has  rights  and  whether  there  is  a 
right  to  peace. 

In  this  context,  we  must  recognize 
that  conflicts  begin  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  individuals  and  it  is  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  individuals  that 
values  must  be  instilled  if  society  is  to 
be  preserved.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  responsibility  can't  be  ducked.  To 
sin  by  silence,  by  inaction,  is  to  induce 
moral  amnesia. 
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Several  decades  ago  in  one  of  the 
profoimdest  personal  observations  of 
the  20th  century  a  German  pastor,  Mar- 
tin Niemoeller,  reflected  on  the  dark 
night  of  the  human  soul  we  now  call 
the  Holocaust. 

First,  Niemoeller  said,  the  Nazis 
went  after  the  Jews,  but  because  he 
was  not  a  Jew,  he  did  not  object. 

Then  they  went  after  the  Catholics, 
but  because  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  he 
did  not  object. 

Then  they  went  after  the  trade 
unionists,  but  because  he  was  not  a 
trade  unionist,  he  did  not  object. 

Then,  he  said,  they  came  after  me, 
and  there  was  no  one  left  to  object. 

How  does  all  this  relate  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  events  that  unfolded  so 
graphically  before  the  world  in  the 
grulf? 

Of  profound  relevance,  it  seenxs  to 
me,  is  a  dialog  which  occurred  between 
two  theologians  a  week  apart  in  the 
spring  of  1932  in  a  religious  journal 
called  the  Christian  Century.  The 
theologians  were  brothers — H.  Richard 
Niebuhr,  who  was  professor  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
and  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  who  held  a  simi- 
lar chair  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Richard  Niebuhr  was  a  pacifist; 
Reinhold  was  not. 

Citing  developments  then  occurring 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  Sino-Jap- 
anese  conflict,  Richard  Niebuhr  warned 
that  righteous  indignation  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  and  suggested  that  intro- 
spective self-analysis  was  preferable  to 
judging  a  neighbor.  Little  constructive 
could  be  done  by  countries  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  other  States,  he  sug- 
gested, but  something  very  construc- 
tive could  always  be  done  by  individ- 
uals preparing  themselves  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  a  profoundly  tortured  rebuttal  to 
the  views  of  his  brother,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  concurred  in  the  pacifist 
premise  that  "the  business  of  true  reli- 
gion [is]  to  destroy  man's  moral  con- 
ceit," but  he  nonetheless  held  that  "no 
nation  can  ever  be  good  enough  to  save 
another  nation  purely  by  the  power  of 
love."  Accordingly,  he  suggested  that 
•justice  is  probably  the  highest  ideal 
toward  which  human  groups  can  as- 
pire." 

From  this  line  of  reasoning  over  the 
centuries  a  just  war  doctrine  has 
emerged.  Briefly,  it  holds  that  for  war 
to  be  considered  just,  it  must  be  ani- 
mated by  a  just  cause  and  informed  by 
righteous  intention,  that  it  be  under- 
taken by  a  lawful  political  authority 
and  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  that  rec- 
tifying actions  be  proportionate  to  the 
wrongs  committed. 

I  raise  the  just  war  issue,  what  might 
at  first  blush  seem  to  be  an  esoteric 
concern,  for  two  interrelated  reasons. 
First,  the  issue  of  war  involves  the 
gravest  of  moral  questions.  Second,  not 
merely  the  theory  but  the  history  of 
international  relations  since  the  First 
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World  War  embodies  the  distinction  be- 
tween just  and  unjust  causes  of  war. 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  all 
reject  the  realpolitik  doctrine  of 
staatrason— the  tyrannical  notion  that 
might  makes  right,  that  orders  lacking 
moral  base  can  be  considered  legal. 

Instead,  modern  world  politics  are 
founded  upon  a  conception  of  inter- 
national society  analogous  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  coercion  in  domestic 
societies,  that  resort  to  violence  in 
international  affairs  must  be  regarded 
either  as  lawful  police  action  or  crime. 
In  other  words,  resort  to  armed  force  in 
international  society  is  legitimate 
only  if  it  is  used  on  behalf  of  or  in  serv- 
ice to  the  fundamental  principles  and 
purposes  undergirding  international 
law. 

Thus  the  moral  philosopher  Michael 
Walzer  observes  that,  "aggression  is 
the  name  we  give  to  the  crime  of  war." 

In  postwar  America  diplomacy,  the 
classic  exposition  of  this  principle  was 
stated  by  President  Truman  in  October 
1945,  when  he  declared  that  the  fun- 
damentals of  American  foreign  policy 
would  rest  in  part  on  the  proposition 
"that  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween nations  requires  a  United  Na- 
tions organization  composed  of  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  who 
are  willing  to  use  force  if  necessary  to 
insure  peace." 

Perspective  is  always  difficult  to 
apply  to  events  of  the  day.  but  it  would 
appear  that  a  watershed  development 
in  international  relations  is  occurring. 
For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  a 
credible  system  of  collective  security — 
predicated  on  the  understanding  that 
force  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
peace — is  on  the  threshold  of  being 
bom. 

If  one  American  political  party  has 
been  historically  identified  with  advo- 
cacy of  collective  security  and  the 
multilateral  diplomacy  it  implies,  it  is 
the  Democratic  Party.  Collective  secu- 
rity was  the  watchword  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  literally  drove  himself  to 
death  defending  this  principle  against 
strident  critics.  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
arguably  the  greatest  president  of  this 
century,  insisted  that  collective  secu- 
rity principles  be  espoused  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  in  authoritative  state- 
ments of  American  aims  in  World  War 
n,  and  ultimately  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

Yet  today  it  is  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent who,  in  opposition  both  to  the  iso- 
lationist and  go-it-alone  intervention- 
ist themes  that  have  ambivalently 
marked  much  of  this  century's  con- 
servative tradition,  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  credible  collective  security  endeav- 
ors. 

In  our  society  the  catch-22  of  the 
"me-generation"  Is  what  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  James  H.  Billington  de- 
scribes as  the  growing  tendency  to  de- 


couple freedom  from  responsibility. 
Too  often  modern-day  conservatives 
are  seeking  freedom  from  government 
without  accepting  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  societal  imperatives.  Liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  increasingly 
seeking  freedom  from  personal  respon- 
sibility by  transferring  as  many  prob- 
lems as  possible  to  impersonal  bu- 
reaucracies. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  premised  on  the  notion  that 
might  did  not  make  right  and  that  self- 
interest  could  never  be  the  final  meas- 
ure of  an  action's  worth.  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  pledged 
their  lives,  honors,  and  fortunes  to  es- 
tablish a  government  that  constitu- 
tionally recognized  the  separation  but 
not  total  divorce  of  church  and  state. 

In  crafting  our  initial  documents,  our 
Founding  Fathers  attempted  not  only 
to  imbue  our  political  institutions  with 
an  understanding  of  human  nature  but 
with  a  recognition  of  the  transcen- 
dental import  of  the  divine. 

Building  on  the  French  philosopher 
Montesquieu,  they  recognized  human 
frailtjy'  and  determined  that  there 
would  be  a  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween branches  of  government  with 
shared  and  potentially  discordant  au- 
thority. While  not  establishing  a  single 
state-church  or  state  school,  they  nev- 
ertheless decreed  freedom  of  religion  as 
a  primal  or  natural  right  protected  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  Government 
was  to  be  premised  on  the  active  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  with  the  right  of 
revolution  against  authority,  the  right 
of  self-determination,  rooted  in  a  high- 
er law  of  conscience  as  opposed  to  the 
lesser,  more  mundane  civil  law  of  soci- 
ety. The  government  that  eventuated— 
of.  by.  and  for  the  people — was  to  be 
•under.  "  not  "above,"  God. 

There  is  always  a  tension  in  a  society 
such  as  ours  that  is  based  on  firmly 
held  ethical  and  religious  values  but 
which  protects  as  a  fundamental  right 
diversity  of  perspective.  This  tension  is 
the  genius  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. Process  is  our  most  important 
product. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  once  commented 
that  the  temper  and  the  integrity  with 
which  the  political  fight  is  waged  is 
more  important  for  the  health  of  our 
society  than  the  outcome  of  any  issue. 

This  emphasis  on  process  as  opposed 
to  outcome— the  "how"  rather  than  the 
"who"  or  the  "what"  of  policy— has 
never  been  more  important,  in  inter- 
national as  well  as  domestic  society. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  to  empha- 
size that  the  employment  of  American 
troope  occurred  with  a  full  constitu- 
tional mandate  and  the  decision  to  use 
force  to  evict  Saddam's  legions  from 
Kuwait  occurred  with  United  Nations 
sanction.  In  the  end,  process  mattered 
as  much  as  result. 

Here  a  note  about  the  role  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  While  I  would  fault 
America's   largest   political    party   for 


misunderstanding  its  heritage,  I  give 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Foley, 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  high  marks  for  the  tem- 
per and  integrity  of  the  debate  they  led 
and  the  pulling  together  of  the  Con- 
gress this  January  when  the  decision 
was  finally  made  that  congressional  re- 
sponsibility for  war  and  peace  issues 
could  no  longer  be  put  off.  In  addition, 
congressional  leadership  gets  high 
marks  for  understanding  that  after 
their  side  lost,  the  country  could  not 
afford  anything  but  full  support  for  the 
troops. 

It  may  be  ironic  that  Britain's  far 
more  leftist  Labor  Party  provided 
greater  support  for  a  Conservative 
Prime  Minister's  policy  in  the  gulf 
than  the  Democratic  Party  in  our 
country,  but  nonetheless  Democratic 
leadership  understood  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  partisanize  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  They  refused  to  whip  their 
membership  and  make  the  President's 
gulf  policy  a  party  loyalty  test.  They 
also  presented  a  legislative  alternative, 
constructed  as  a  nonbinding  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  would  not,  if  it 
had  prevailed,  have  shackled  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  in  fulfilling  his  con- 
stitutional obligations.  They  served  as 
a  loyal  opposition  and  Republican  par- 
tisans would  be  misunderstanding 
American  history  if  they  attempt  to 
imply  or  suggest  that  loyalty  or  patri- 
otism is  the  monopoly  of  a  single 
party. 

In  the  profoundest  sense  U.S.  forces 
have  engaged  in  an  act  of  law  enforce- 
ment rather  than  an  act  of  warfare  in 
the  gulf.  They  are  serving  as  constables 
enforcing  the  law  abroad,  rather  than 
as  soldiers  of  nationalist  whim. 

I  stress  this  point  because  warfare  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  scourge  of 
nationalism,  but  in  this  instance  force 
has  been  employed  to  defend  an  inter- 
national collective  security  system,  to 
undercut  rather  than  bolster  national- 
ism's mo6t  destructive  elements. 

From  a  historical  perspective,  ob- 
servers of  crises  that  involve  aggres- 
sion in  this  century  frequently  look  to 
the  European  cities  of  Sarajevo  and 
Munich  for  juxtaposed  historical  anal- 
ogy: Sarajevo  implying  excessive  rigid- 
ity in  the  international  system,  Mu- 
nich implying  not  enough  spine.  In  this 
case,  Munich  appears  to  be  a  more  apt 
historical  analogy.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  degree  there  is  a  historical  ijar- 
allel,  pefhaps  the  most  relevant  is  an 
East  African  capital,  Addis  Ababa, 
where  some  55  years  ago,  the  League  of 
Nations  was  faced  with  an  analogous 
crisis. 

In  1935,  Fascist  Italy,  then  considered 
a  world-olass  power,  invaded  and  even- 
tually subjugated  Ethiopia.  With  great 
fanfare,  the  United  Kingdom  led  50 
other  members  of  the  League  in  a  deci- 
sion to  enforce  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  by  imposing  sanctions  against 
Rome.    Mussolini    declared    that    any 
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sanctions  which  might  affect  his  mili- 
tary capabilities,  especially  regarding 
oil,  meant  war.  Confronted  with  this 
brute  threat,  Britain  and  her  allies  re- 
coiled. 

In  "The  Gathering  Storm"  Churchill 
later  observed: 

The  measures  passed  with  so  irreat  a  pa- 
rade were  not  real  sanctions  to  paralyze  the 
aggressor,  but  merely  such  half-hearted 
sanctions  as  the  assessor  would  tolerate 
*  *  *  [British  leadership  had]  led  the  League 
of  Nations  into  an  utter  fiasco,  most  damag- 
ing if  not  fatally  injurious  to  its  effective 
life  as  an  institution. 

Likewise,  at  issue  in  the  Kuwaiti  cri- 
sis is  less  an  outcome  where  individual 
nation-states  may  be  winners  or  losers, 
but  one  in  which  the  international  sys- 
tem has  an  enormous  stake. 

From  challenge  springs  opportunity 
and  in  this  context  the  President  is 
precisely  right  to  suggest  that  a  new 
international  order  is  at  issue.  Hope- 
fully, once  the  storm  clouds  have 
passed,  the  international  community 
will  be  able  to  conclude  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  finally  functioned  as  its 
founders  intended.  But  if  this  conflict 
is  not  resolved  in  a  manner  which  at 
least  restores  the  status  quo  ante,  then 
our  current  international  structure — 
and  in  particular  the  United  Nations — 
will  be  grievously  jeopardized. 

In  this  regard,  the  United  States 
must  be  careful  to  ensure  its  policies 
not  produce  unintended  martyrdom 
and  allow  a  tin-horn  Hitler  to  be 
turned  into  an  Islamic  Allende. 

Hence,  I  would  urge  the  administra- 
tion over  and  over  again  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  world  that  at  issue  are 
international  standards  and  that  a 
Nuremberg-like  tribunal  is  in  the  off- 
ing for  violators  of  international  law. 
In  addition,  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance within  the  U.N.  system  the  cre- 
ation of  an  International  Criminal 
Court  to  hold  accountable  individuals 
who  violate  international  conventions, 
to  complement  the  World  Court  which 
exclusively  adjudicates  disputes  be- 
tween states. 

I  raise  the  notion  of  creating  a  crimi- 
nal court  at  this  time  because  terrorist 
crimes,  usually  directed  against  indi- 
viduals, small  states  or  relatively 
small  groups  of  people,  challenge  none- 
theless the  rule  of  law.  There  could  be 
no  more  appropriate  potential  defend- 
ant to  proceedings  in  such  a  court  than 
Saddam  Hussein  for  his  brazen  viola- 
tion of  civilized  norms  of  behavior  in 
his  invasion  of  Kuwait,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  POW's,  in  his  use  of  human 
shields,  as  well  as  poison  gas,  which 
has  been  outlawed  by  both  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1926  and  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

Americans  must  understand  that  if 
Saddam's  brand  of  brigandage  had  been 
rewarded,  it  would  have  become  a 
replicable  model  in  other  corners  of  the 
Earth.  Judgment  about  proportionality 


in  just  war  doctrine  must  include  such 
considerations.  Lives  jeopardized  yes- 
terday in  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia 
represent  lives  spared  tomorrow,  in 
other  distant  niches  of  the  world's  ter- 
rain. 

At  issue  for  decisionmakers  in  Wash- 
ington was  whether  engagement  or  dis- 
engeigement  represented  the  more 
moral  policy,  whether  a  policy  of 
peacekeeping  or  keeping  an  unprinci- 
pled peace  would  best  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Recognizing,  in  Niebuhrian 
terms,  that  there  are  elements  of  soci- 
etal as  well  as  individual  moral  conceit 
in  an  engagement  policy,  I  am  nonethe- 
less convinced  that  a  moral  society 
could  not  shirk  its  responsibilities  to 
advance  justice. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  conducted  two 
wars  in  the  last  10  years  which  resulted 
in  a  million  casualties;  he  made  rape  a 
daily  instrument  of  coercive  state  pol- 
icy in  Kuwait;  and  allowed  executions 
of  epidemic  proportions  to  occur,  fre- 
quently with  family  members  asked  to 
witness  and  pay  for  the  bullets. 

When  a  country  was  not  only  being 
systematically  pillaged,  but  a  culture 
eviscerated,  moral  people  had  an  obli- 
gation to  do  more  than  simply  wring 
their  hands  and  suggest  that  resolve  be 
diluted  by  the  sands  of  time. 

Sanctifying  the  status  quo  in  the  gulf 
with  a  sanctions  only  policy  would 
have  driven  a  stake  into  the  heart  of 
international  law,  for  it  would  have 
rendered  hapless  the  collective  secu- 
rity system  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  worked  so  assidu- 
ously to  create  and  American  soldiers 
in  the  great  wars  of  this  century  fought 
so  courageously  to  make  possible. 

It  would  have  left  a  fragile  world 
order  increasingly  vulnerable  to  ag- 
gression and  thus  war. 

The  President's  collective  security 
approach,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
hope  that  an  international  order  will 
be  established  based  on  the  precept 
that  aggression  will  not  be  rewarded; 
that  peacekeeping  is  peacemaking: 
that  potentates,  whether  petty  or 
mighty,  who  through  naked  aggression 
attempt  to  take  the  world  hostage  will 
be  held  accountable  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Of  the  many  lessons  of  the  42-day 
war,  several  of  a  judgmental  nature 
stand  out.  While  the  world  community 
hoped  sanctions  would  prove  effective 
in  dislodging  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  it 
would  now  api)ear  close  to  naive  to 
think  Saddam  would  have  backed  down 
to  economic  pressures  alone,  given  the 
thoroughness  of  his  fortifications  and 
demonstrated  proclivity  to  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  others  to  advance  his  own 
ego.  It  would  also  appear  close  to  naive 
to  assume  that  occupation  of  Kuwait 
was  his  only  goal.  Given  his  decision  to 
target  both  Tel  Aviv  and  Riyadh  with 
Scud  missiles  and  preemptive  cross- 
border  strike  against  the  Saudi  coastal 
town  of  Khafji,  Saddam  would  appear 
to  have  been  bent  on  controlling  the 


whole  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  ulti- 
mately threatening  Israel. 

Proportionality  judgments  are  al- 
ways difficult  to  render,  but  just  as  ac- 
commodating Hitler  at  Munich  and  al- 
lowing G«rman  annexation  of  the 
Sudetenland  to  stand  reduced  the  pros- 
pect of  short-term  sacrifice  but  cost 
tens  of  millions  of  lives  shortly  there- 
after, it  would  appear  that  accommo- 
dating Saddam's  occupation  of  Kuwait 
would  have  averted  certain  short-term 
casualties,  but  jeopardized  many  more 
later. 

Standing  up  to  aggression  early  rath- 
er than  late — the  lesson  of  Munich — 
and  bringing  maximum  rather  than 
gradualist  military  might  to  bear  when 
the  decision  is  made  to  employ  force — 
the  lesson  of  Vietnam — reduced  both 
the  length  of  the  war  and  casualties  on 
both  sides.  Holding  allied  deaths  to  less 
than  150  and  American  to  less  than  100 
can  only  be  considered  remarkable 
given  the  dug-in  capacities  of  over  half 
a  million  opposition  forces. 

The  oldest  paradigm  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  of  governance  is 
the  moral  imperative  of  a  search  for 
peace.  Peace  must  be  the  goal  of  moral 
leadership.  Yet  peace,  projjerly  under- 
stood, cannot  merely  be  defined  as  the 
absence  of  war.  After  all,  if  this  were 
so,  then  a  small  nation  suddenly  sub- 
jugated and  enslaved  by  a  rapacious 
and  unscrupulous  neighbor  might,  after 
a  sjpell.  be  considered  at  peace  when  in 
fact  its  citizens  refuse  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  an  unconsented  fate. 

We  know  from  history  that  human- 
kind does  not  accept  enslavement  with 
abject  acquiescence.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  peace  within  a  society  im- 
plies the  existence  of  peace  within  the 
individuals  who  make  up  such  a  soci- 
ety. In  this  context,  rights  and  lib- 
erties must  be  accorded  nation-states 
no  less  than  individuals.  In  the  words 
of  Churchill,  true  peace  "is  nothing 
less  than  the  safety  and  welfare,  the 
freedom  and  progress,  of  all  the  homes 
and  families  of  all  the  men  and  women 
in  all  the  lands." 

That  is  why  last  week  at  a  Nobel 
Peace  Symposium  at  Luther  College 
night  in  response  to  a  question  about 
who  I  thought  a  fitting  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1991  might  be,  I 
suggested  none  would  be  more  fitting 
than  the  American  G.I.  Afterward,  a 
thoughtful  young  woman  told  me  she 
thought  it  was  time  we  stop  celebrat- 
ing the  warrior;  and  a  Nobel  laureate 
said  she  "puked"  at  my  suggestion. 

So  that  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing, let  me  modify  my  proiwsal  and 
suggest  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  the  20th  century 
should  go  to  the  American  GI. 

Let  me  explain.  In  a  geostrateglc 
sense  there  have  been  three  defining 
events  of  the  20th  century — World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  and  World  War  m— the 
cold  war — which  was  won  without  a 
shot   being  fired   in   1988  and   1989  in 
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Eastern  Europe.  The  gulf  war  may  be  a 
footnote  event,  but  nonetheless  It  Is  of 
defining  significance.  What  the  Presi- 
dent is  attempting  to  develop  in  his 
New  World  Order  theme  is  that  aggres- 
sion will  not  be  rewarded;  that  coun- 
tries should  be  expected  to  follow  pre- 
cepts of  international  law  just  as  indi- 
viduals should  be  expected  to  adhere  to 
domestic  statute;  that  international 
Institutions  will  be  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum in  developing  collective  security 
arrangements;  and  that  countries  dis- 
tant from  areas  of  conflict  will  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  ensure  that  ab- 
stract principles  be  ensconced  as  world- 
wide norms. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  American  GI. 
there  would  be  no  collective  security. 
The  only  competition  in  the  world 
today  would  be  between  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  left  and  totalitarianism  of 
the  right.  Europe  would  be  freedoms 
toxic  dump.  Either  the  Nazi  or  Soviet 
jackboot  would  be  the  symbol  of  order. 
The  land  mass  that  produced 
Montesquieu  and  Locke,  Beethoven, 
and  Descarte,  would  find  its  libraries 
exclusively  filled  with  the  class  con- 
flict, hate  ridden  dogma  of  "Das 
Kapital"  and  "Mein  Kampf." 

Without  attempting  to  colonize  or 
subjugate,  the  GI  marched  in  Flanders" 
fields  and  landed  at  Omaha  Beach  to 
make  possible  the  precept  that  aggres- 
sion would  not  be  rewarded.  In  so 
doing,  he  and  she  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  collective-security  system 
that  deprives  nation  states  of  the  in- 
centive to  go  to  war. 

What  distinguishes  this  generation  of 
citizens  of  the  world  from  all  others  is 
that  we  are  the  first  to  have  the  capac- 
ity not  just  to  wage  war,  but  destroy 
civilization.  As  Einstein  once  noted. 
"The  unleashed  power  of  the  atom  has 
changed  everything  save  our  modes  of 
thinking."  If  war  is  a  constant  of  his- 
tory, the  greatest  political  science 
question  of  all  time  is  how  it  can  be 
made  to  be  obsolete.  Without  the  GI, 
this  question  cannot  credibly  be  an- 
swered, except  in  the  abstract.  Because 
of  the  GI,  the  groundwork  has  finally 
been  laid  for  resolution  of  mankinds 
greatest  political  quandary. 

The  establishment  of  a  New  World 
Order  demands  we  recognize  mistakes 
of  the  past  with  an  understanding  that 
the  most  challenging  assignment  for 
civilization  is  to  figvire  out  how  not  to 
make  the  one  mistake  that  can't  be  re- 
peated: nuclear  Armageddon. 

Avoiding  a  nuclear  exchange  implies 
the  need  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  causes  of  war,  such  as  impoverish- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  development  of 
Instruments  of  war.  Arms  control  on  a 
global  as  well  as  regional  basis  is  a 
self-evident  societal  imperative.  The 
time  Is  ixast  due  for  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  START,  for  a  regional  nu- 
clear free  zone  in  the  Middle  East,  for 
a  comprehensive  test  ban,  for  creation 
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of    a    permanent    U.N.    peacekeeping 
force. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  of  the  gulf  con- 
flict, it  is  that  the  West  and  the  North 
are  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
armed  camp  known  as  Iraq.  Any  credi- 
ble postwar  scenario  in  the  Middle  East 
must  include  unprecedented  restraints 
on  the  transfer  of  arms.  The  lesson  of 
today  is  that  countries  of  the  world 
must  demand  an  end  to  the  arms  race 
tomorrow. 

John  Locke,  the  philosophical  god- 
father of  Thomas  Jefferson,  once  ob- 
served that  the  distinction  between 
civil  society  and  a  state  of  nature— 
what  Hobbes  described  as  a  jungle 
where  life  was  "solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish  and  short '—was  the  existence 
of  rules  to  govern  disputes  and  third 
party  arbitration.  Within  nation- 
states,  mankind  has  developed  civil  or- 
ganization where  law  and  order  are  the 
norm,  but  in  relations  between  states 
the  absent  ingredient  has  been  enforce- 
ment. Rules  exist,  but  the  ability  to 
discipline  outlaw  national  actions'  has 
been  in  doubt.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
the  President's  orchestration  of  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  alliance 
resolve  must  be  understood  as  histori- 
cal benchmarks,  collective  security  ar- 
rangements designed  to  erase  the  void 
of  anarchy. 

The  20th  century,  like  those  of  all  re- 
corded history,  has  been  hallmarked  by 
war.  For  the  first  time,  however,  man- 
kind has  come  seriously  to  con- 
template reasons  war  should  become 
obsolete  and  reasons  such  a  prospect  is 
possible.  The  existence  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  give  unprecedented 
and  compelling  reason  to  work  to  en- 
sure they  can  not  be  employed.  The 
creation  of  international  institutions, 
most  importantly  the  United  Nations, 
the  expansion  of  international  law.  and 
the  demonstrated  will  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  participate  in 
collective  security  arrangements  such 
as  NATO,  which  has  won  an  unfought 
war.  and  the  alliance  engaged  in  the 
gulf,  five  hope  that  the  next  century 
will  be  hallmarked  by  the  absence  of 
cross-boundary  conflict. 

As  this  century  begins  to  unfold  into 
the  next,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  think 
anew  about  war  and  its  meaning.  In  so 
doing,  care  must  be  taken  to  recognize 
the  sacrifices  of  decent,  moral  people 
who  have  throughout  this  century 
risked  life,  limb,  and  fortune  to  enno- 
ble the  precept  of  collective  security 
and  defend  values  identified  with  the 
American  way  of  life. 

In  this  regard,  the  importance  of  role 
models  cannot  be  underestimated.  As 
Americans  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  subtleties  of  Middle  East  pol- 
itics and  more  importantly  the  nu- 
ances of  Islamic  and  Hebraic  cultures. 
Yet,  by  contrast.  Saddam  Hussein's 
failure  to  understand  America  and 
American  leadership  is  a  principal  rea- 
son   aggression    occurred    in    the    first 


place.  Saddam  looked  to  an  America 
that  he  believed  was  coercible,  a  coun- 
try hamBtrung  by  the  Ayatollah's  hos- 
tage taking,  a  country  unable  to  dis- 
cipline its  oil  consumption  and  balance 
its  budget,  a  self-critical  society  in  de- 
cline. What  he  failed  to  comprehend 
was  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
American  landscape,  the  intellectual 
and  physical  toughness  that  also  char- 
acterize our  frontier  society. 

When  brutal  aggression  was  accom- 
panied by  kidnaping  of  third-party  na- 
tionals and  blackmailing  of  the  world 
community,  a  firm  American  President 
understood  that  despite  the  risks  he 
could  not  allow  ill-gotten  gains  to 
stand  and.  more  importantly,  that  he 
could  not  allow  future  replication  of 
the  politics  of  coercion.  Confronted 
with  unforeseen  tribulation,  George 
Bush  assumed  the  mantle  of  Presi- 
dential leadership  and  a  stunned  world 
has  been  forced  to  reassess  once  again 
the  meaning  of  a  century  hallmarked 
by  a  single  country  steadfastly  advanc- 
ing unselfish  ideals  as  It  wielded  un- 
precedented power. 

The  President's  decisionmaking  was 
masterful,  in  a  timing  as  well  as  stra- 
tegic senee.  But  it  was  only  possible  be- 
cause strength  in  America  springs  from 
the  bottom  up,  from  the  values,  dis- 
cipline, and  sacrifice  of  master  ser- 
geants, from  Iowa  and  Georgia,  from 
New  York  and  California.  George  Bush, 
Dick  Cheney,  Colin  Powell,  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  have  achieved  a  niche  in 
greatness'  hall  of  fame  because  they 
commanded  the  greatest  volunteer 
army  in  history,  an  army  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  democratic  destiny,  rather 
than  a  desire  to  conquer,  rule,  or  op- 
press. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  espe- 
cially the  American  GI  who  has  been 
called  upon  once  again  in  this  century 
to  deter  aggression,  to  keep  the  peace. 


D  1350 

LET  US  MAINTAIN  A  STRONG 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  SkeijTON]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  tjhe  dramatic  result  our  mili- 
tary had  in  the  last  few  days  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  region,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  recognize  what  enabled  us 
to  have  such  a  stunning  victory  and 
also  to  look  to  the  future. 

America  has  emerged  from  this  con- 
flict an  Immeasurably  strengthened 
country,  both  in  its  military  and  polit- 
ical positions.  This  allows  us  new  op- 
portunities to  take  the  lead  in  inter- 
national affairs.  The  war  has  dem- 
onstrated that  America  is  the  only 
country  that  is  able  to  project  power 
on  a  large  scale.  The  war  h£is  under- 
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scored  our  place  in  the  world.  Turkish 
President  Turgut  Ozal  recently  stated 
his  disappointment  that  Western  Eu- 
rope had  not  been  able  to  take  unified 
action  in  the  grulf.  He  said,  "After  this 
war.  United  States  influence  will  in- 
crease, contrary  to  what  happened 
after  the  Vietnam  war.  It  has  proved 
that  it  is  capable  of  intervening  10,000 
kilometers  from  home  to  solve  a  seri- 
ous problem  alone." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  won  the  war  mainly 
through  military  excellence  centered 
around  the  air-land  battle  that  was 
origrinally  structured  to  enable  us  to 
compete  with  the  Soviet  Army's  vastly 
superior  mass.  This  awareness  caused 
us  to  prepare  strategically  and 
tactically  with  forces  that  could  carry 
out  difficult  missions.  Further,  in  the 
1980'b,  we  improved  the  All  Volunteer 
Force,  attracting  high  caliber  men  and 
women  to  wear  our  country's  uniform. 
We  paid  them  well  and  treated  them 
with  respect.  This  Congress  provided 
our  military  with  sufficient  funds  to 
fully  train  its  personnel.  We  also  fur- 
nished first-rate  high  technology  weap- 
onry and  the  best  ships.  We  were  able 
to  field  a  strong  and  professional  force 
because  of  over  10  years  of  sufficient 
attention  and  funding  by  this  body. 
Our  war  colleges  provided  the  strategic 
and  tactical  lessons  that  were  so  evi- 
dent on  the  battlefield,  on  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  cross- 
road that  could  undermine  our  efforts 
so  recently  won  by  those  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen,  and  marines.  The  forces 
that  have  allowed  us  to  assume  an  even 
greater  leadership  role  in  international 
affairs  is  being  threatened.  Last  year, 
in  the  euphoria  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Berlin  wall,  democratization  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  proported  reforms  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  military  budget 
was  put  on  a  drastic  glide  path  of  cuts 
with  a  total  planned  reduction  of  25 
percent  over  5  years.  In  doing  so,  the 
administration  and  this  Congress  failed 
to  recognize  the  unpredictability  of  the 
future.  The  future  is  like  a  kaleido- 
scope. Every  time  the  world  turns,  the 
pattern  of  the  future  changes  in  a  un- 
predictable manner. 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  no  one  would 
have  predicted  that  American  fighting 
forces,  within  a  few  short  months, 
would  be  deployed  to  the  Middle  Elast 
and  subsequently  become  engaged  in  a 
war  against  the  fourth  largest  army  in 
the  world.  It  is  this  uncertainty  of  the 
future  that  should  alarm  us  and  should 
cause  us  to  rethink  the  drastic  mili- 
tary cuts  that  have  heretofore  been 
scheduled.  The  Persian  Gulf  war  is  not 
just  a  bump  in  the  road,  but  a  crashing 
reminder  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  days 
ahead  and  the  resultant  need  for  a  con- 
tinued strong  national  defense. 

In  this  recent  conflict,  we  took  a 
page  from  history,  and  with  strong  na- 
tional preparedness,  stopped  a  tyrant 
at  an  early  stage  in  his  aggression.  Had 


the  great  powers  of  the  day  stopped 
Adolf  Hitler  in  his  early  adventures  in 
1936  and  1938,  World  War  II  could  well 
have  been  avoided.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  potential  to  lead  in  this  world,  we 
must  be  able  to  do  so  with  an  adequate 
military.  We  have  learned  that  ade- 
quate forces  prevent  conflict,  such  as 
our  strong  presence  in  Europe  over  the 
past  four  decades  and  our  military 
strength  so  evident  in  South  Korea. 

In  questions  recently  put  to  three 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
during  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearings,  testimony  was  given  that, 
with  the  projected  1995  shrunken  force 
structure.  Operation  Desert  Storm 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  so 
timely  and  effectively.  This  testimony 
is  reason  for  us  to  revisit  the  budgeted 
cuts  and  to  structure  our  future  forces 
more  in  line  with  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future  and  our  opportunity  to  lead 
from  a  political  position  of  strength  in 
this  new  world  of  international  affairs. 

Our  military  is  scheduled  to  be  cut  in 
numbers  of  personnel,  both  active  duty 
and  Reserves,  cuts  in  ships,  with  di- 
minished resources  going  to  research, 
development  and  procurement  of  high 
technology  weapons,  such  as  the  futur- 
istic stealth  technology. 

In  a  word,  at  a  time  when  we  should 
recognize  the  importance  of  military 
strength,  based  on  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  we  should  not  denude  our- 
selves with  a  diminished  military 
strength.  We  should  pause,  reflect,  and 
set  a  new  course  with  adequate  na- 
tional security  funding.  Let  us  not  do 
what  we  have  done  so  many  times,  the 
doing  and  undoing  of  our  national  de- 
fense. It  should  be  kept  more  constant. 
I  learned  long  ago  in  my  younger  days 
as  a  Boy  Scout  the  importance  of  the 
motto  "be  prepared."  The  same  holds 
true  for  our  Nation.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  unpredictable  and  the  un- 
certain, and  by  so  doing,  we  as  a  Na- 
tion and  other  civilized  nations,  will 
have  a  greater  chance  for  lasting  peace 
and  security. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  2(a)  of  House  Rule  XI,  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Recx)RD  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  the  102d  Congress,  as  adopted  at 
the  committee's  organizatior^l  meeting  on 
Februarys,  1991: 
Rules  of  the  CoMMirrEE  on  Education  and 

Labor  for  the  102d  Congress  (Adopted 

February  5, 1991) 

Rule  1.  Regular  and  Special  Meetings.— <a) 
Regular  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of 
each  month  at  9:45  a.m..  while  the  Congress 
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is  in  session.  When  the  Chairman  believes 
that  the  committee  will  not  be  considering 
any  bill  or  resolution  before  the  committee 
and  that  there  is  no  other  business  to  be 
transacted  at  a  regular  meeting,  he  will  give 
each  member  of  the  committee,  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  day  of  the  regular  meetings  as 
the  circumstances  make  practicable,  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  that  effect;  and  no  committee 
meeting  shall  be  held  on  that  day. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene,  as 
he  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittees business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(0)  If  at  least  three  memt)er8  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  staff,  di- 
rector of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If. 
within  three  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  Chairman  does  not  call  the 
requested  special  meeting  to  be  held  within 
seven  calender  days  after  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  file  in  the  offlces  of  the  commit- 
tee their  written  notice  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  will  be  held,  specifying 
the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  measure 
or  matter  to  be  considered  at  that  special 
meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet  on  that 
date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  the  notice,  the  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  notify  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  such  meeting  will  be  held  and  in- 
form them  of  its  date  and  hour  and  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  to  be  considered;  and  only  the 
measure  or  matter  specified  in  that  notice 
may  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

(d)  All  legislative  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees  shall  be  open.  No 
business  meeting  of  the  committee,  other 
than  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  may  t>e 
held  without  each  member  t>eing  given  rea- 
sonable not'ce.  Such  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  order  and  presided  over  by  the  Chairman, 
or  in  absence  of  the  Chairman,  by  the  rank- 
ing majority  party  member  of  the  conunittee 
present. 

Rule  2.  Questioning  of  Witnesses. — Com- 
mittee members  may  question  witnesses 
only  when  they  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only  for  a  5- 
minute  period  until  all  members  {H«sent 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness. The  5-minute  period  for  questioning  a 
witness  by  any  one  member  can  t>e  extended 
only  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
members  present.  The  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses in  both  committee  and  subcommittee 
hearings  shall  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman, 
followed  by  the  ranking  minority  party 
memt>er  and  all  other  memt>ers  alternating 
between  the  majority  and  minority  party.  In 
recognizing  members  to  question  witnesses 
in  this  fashion,  the  Chairman  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  the  majority  to 
minority  party  meml>er8  present  and  shall 
establish  the  order  of  recognition  for  ques- 
tioning in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  place  the 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position.  The  Chairman  may  ac- 
complish this  by  recognizing  two  majority 
party  memljers  for  each  minority  party 
member  recognized. 

Rule  3.  Records  and  RoUcalls.— (a)  Written 
records  shall  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of 
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the  committee  and  of  each  subcommittee. 
Incladlug-  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  rollcall  is  demanded.  The  re- 
sult of  each  such  rollcall  vote  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
coRimittee.  Information  so  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  shall  Include  a  description  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
voting^  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  propo- 
sition, and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person. 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present  but 
not  votlngr.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded 
by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present  or.  in 
the  apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any 
one  member. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  Rule  XXXVI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  any 
official  permanent  record  of  the  committee 
(including  and  record  of  a  legislative,  over- 
sight, or  other  activity  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee)  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  use  if  such  record  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  30  years,  except  that — 

(1)  any  record  that  the  committee  (or  a 
subcommittee)  makes  available  for  public 
use  before  such  record  is  delivered  to  the  Ar- 
chivist under  clause  2  of  Rule  XXXVI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  made  available  immediately,  including 
any  record  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
Rule; 

(2)  any  investigative  record  that  contains 
personal  data  relating  to  a  specific  living  in- 
dividual (the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy). 
any  administrative  record  with  respect  to 
personnel,  and  any  record  with  respect  to  a 
hearing  closed  pursuant  to  clause  2(g)(2)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  available  if  such  record 
has  been  in  existence  for  50  years:  or 

(3)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  order  of 
the  House,  any  record  of  the  committee  for 
which  a  time  schedule,  or  condition  for 
availability  is  specified  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee (entered  during  the  Congress  in  which 
the  record  Is  made  or  acquired  by  the  com- 
mittee) shall  be  made  available  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  committee. 

(c)  The  official  permanent  records  of  the 
committee  Include  noncurrent  records  of  the 
committee  (Including  subcommittees)  deliv- 
ered by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  Archivist  of  the  United  Sutes 
for  preservation  at  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration,  which  are  the 
property  of  and  remain  subject  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(d)(1)  Any  order  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  adopted  only  if 
the  notice  requirements  of  committee  Rule 
19(d)  have  been  met.  a  quorum  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  present  at 
the  time  of  the  vote,  and  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  approve  the  adoption  of 
the  order,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to- 
other with  any  accompanying  report. 

(2)  This  subsection  applies  to  any  order  of 
the  committee  which— 

(A)  provides  for  the  nonavailability  of  any 
record  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  rule 
for  a  period  longer  than  the  period  otherwise 
applicable;  or 

(B)  is  subsequent  to,  and  constitutes  a 
later  order  under  clause  4(b)  of  Rule  XXXVI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
regarding  a  determination  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  au- 


thoriUng  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
to  make  available  for  public  use  the  records 
delivared  to  the  Archivist  under  clause  2  of 
Rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Repraeentatives;  or 

(C)  specifies  a  time,  schedule,  or  conditions 
for  availability  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3) 
of  this  Rule. 

Rule  4.  Standing  Subcommittees:  Size, 
Ratio,  and  Jurisdiction.— (a)  There  shall  be 
eight  standing  subcommittees  with  the  fol- 
lowing jurisdictions: 

Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation—Education beyond  the  high  school 
level,  including  but  not  limited  to  higher 
education  generally,  education  professions 
development,  postsecondary  student  assist- 
ance, and  arts  and  humanities. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation shall  consist  of  27  members,  17  from 
the  majority  and  10  from  the  minority.  This 
ratio  Includes  ex  officio  members. 

Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety.— 
Workers'  health  and  safety,  including  but 
not  limited  to  occupational  safety  and 
health,  mine  health  and  safety,  youth  camp 
safety,  and  migrant  and  agricultural  labor 
health  and  safety. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
shall  consist  of  8  members,  5  from  the  major- 
ity ami  3  from  the  minority.  This  ratio  in- 
cludes ex  officio  members. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards.— 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor,  including  but  not 
limited  to  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (including 
child  labor),  workers'  compensation  gen- 
erally. Longshore  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensataon  Act.  Federal  employees'  com- 
pensacion,  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricul- 
tural Worker  Protection  Act,  and  Service 
Contract  Act. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Sundards 
shall  consist  of  8  members,  5  from  the  major- 
ity and  3  from  the  minority.  This  ratio  in- 
cludes ex  officio  members. 

Subcommittee  on  ElemenUry.  Secondary, 
and  'Vocational  Education.— Education  from 
preschool;  through  the  high  school  level  and 
vocational  education,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
generally,  the  Follow  Through  Act,  voca- 
tional education,  school  lunch  and  child  nu- 
trition, adult  education,  migrant  and  agri- 
cultural labor  education,  and  overseas  de- 
pendent schools. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elemenu>,ry.  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education  shall  con- 
sist of  25  members.  17  from  the  majority  and 
9  from  the  minority.  This  ratio  includes  ex 
officio  members. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Re- 
lationa— Relationship  between  employer  and 
employee  and  their  representatives,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  labor-management  re- 
lations generally.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, pension  benefits  including  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  (ERISA), 
library  services  and  construction,  museum 
services,  arts  and  artifacts  indemnity,  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Institute,  and  the  Institute 
for  Peace. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations  shall  consist  of  23  members.  15 
from  the  majority  and  8  from  the  minority. 
This  ratio  includes  ex  officio  members. 

Subccmmlttee  on  Human  Resources.— All 
matters  dealing  with  programs  and  services 
for  tha  elderly,  for  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, and  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. i>cluding  but  not  limited  to  Economic 
Opportnnity  and  Community  Services  pro- 
grams (Head  Start  Act,  Community  Block 
Grant  Act,  etc.).  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
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quency  Prevention,  Runaway  Youth  Act, 
early  chiWhood  services,  nutrition  programs 
for  the  eHerly,  and  older  Americans. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
shall  consist  of  8  members,  5  from  the  major- 
ity and  3  from  the  minority.  This  ratio  in- 
cludes ex  officio  members. 

Subcommittee  on  Select  Education.— Spe- 
cial education  programs.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  education 
of  the  handicapped,  rehabilitation,  environ- 
mental education,  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement,  migrant  and  agri- 
cultural labor,  day  care,  child  adoption, 
child  abuse,  domestic  violence,  domestic  vol- 
unteers, and  ACTION  (excluding  volunteer 
older  American  programs). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
shall  consist  of  9  members,  6  from  the  major- 
ity and  3  from  the  minority.  This  ratio  ex- 
cludes ex  officio  members. 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties.—Comprehensive  employment  and  train- 
ing, work  incentives,  and  equal  employment 
opportunities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  and  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  equal 
employment  opportunities.  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  (Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act),  displaced  homemakers,  em- 
ployment services  (Wagner-Peyser  Act), 
youth  and  young  adult  conservation  corps 
programs  (Including  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  American  Conservation  Corps), 
import  trtde  impacts,  plant  relocation  Im- 
pact, and  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities stall  consist  of  8  members,  5  from 
the  majority  and  3  from  the  minority.  This 
ratio  includes  ex  officio  members. 

(b)  The  majority  party  members  of  the 
committee  may  provide  for  such  special  and 
select  subBommlttees  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate. 

Rule  5.  Bx  Officio  Membership.— The  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member  of  the  committee  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  ex  officio  members  of 
each  subcommittee  established  pursuant  to 
Rule  4.  Ex  officio  members  shall  be  counted 
for  purposes  of  determining  a  quorum  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  measures 
and  matters  considered  in  each  subcommit- 
tee. 

Rule  6.  Special  Assignment  of  Members.— 
To  facilitate  the  oversight  and  other  legisla- 
tive and  investigative  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, th«  Chairman  of  the  committee  may. 
at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee  chairman, 
make  a  temporary  assignment  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  such  subcommittee 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  member  to 
participata  in  any  public  hearing,  investiga- 
tion, or  stjudy  by  such  subcommittee  to  be 
held  outside  of  Washington,  DC.  Any  member 
of  the  committee  may  attend  public  hearings 
of  any  sub<lommlttee  and  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
to  question  witnesses. 

Rule  7.  Subcommittee  Chairmanships.— 
The  majority  party  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  h»ve  the  right.  In  order  of  full  com- 
mittee seniority,  to  bid  for  subcommittee 
chairmanships.  Any  such  request  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  in  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  tbe  committee.  Members  so  elected 
shall  be  chairmen  of  their  respective  sub- 
committee*. 

Rule  8.  Subcommittee  Scheduling.— Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates 
after  conssltation  with  the  Chairman  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
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committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings,  wherever  possible.  Available  dates 
for  subcommittee  meeting's  during-  the  ses- 
sion shall  be  assigmed  by  the  Chairman  to 
the  subcommittees  as  nearly  as  practicable 
in  rotation  and  In  accordance  with  their 
workloads.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  subcommittees  are  not  scheduled  to 
meet  for  markup  or  approval  of  any  measure 
or  matter  when  the  committee  is  meeting  to 
consider  any  measure  or  matter  for  markup 
or  approval. 

Rule  9.  Subcommittee  Rules.— The  rules  of 
the  committee  shall  be  the  rules  of  Its  sub- 
committees. 

Rule  10.  Committee  Staffs.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  XI.  clause  5(d)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  subcommittee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  the  subcommittee  by  the  full 
committee; 

(2)  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall 
be  appointed  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  shall  determine 
within  the  budget  approval  for  such  purposes 
by  the  committee; 

(3)  The  employees  of  the  committee  not  as- 
signed to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to  the 
minority  under  the  above  provisions  shall  be 
appointed,  and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  Chairman  in 
consultation  with  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  majority  party  members  of  the  commit- 
tee within  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  committee. 

Rule  11.  Supervision  and  Duties  of  Com- 
mittee Staffs.— The  staff  of  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. The  staff  assigned  to  the  minor- 
ity shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  minority  party  members 
of  the  committee  who  may  delegate  such  au- 
thority as  they  determine  appropriate.  The 
staff  of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  authority  as  he  deter- 
mines appropriate.  Staff  members  shall  be 
assigned  to  committee  business  and  no  other 
duties  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  12.  Hearings  Procedure.- (a)  The 
Chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  and  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  chairman,  in  the  case 
of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  subcommit- 
tee, shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter at  least  one  week  before  the  commence- 
ment of  that  hearing  unless  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  determines  that  there  is 
good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  ear- 
lier date.  In  the  latter  event,  the  Chairman 
or  the  subcommittee  chairman,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  make  such  public  announce- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  staff 
director  of  the  committee  shall  promptly  no- 
tify the  Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  soon  as  possible  after  such 
public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
Is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 


committee shall  file  with  the  staff  director 
of  the  committee,  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  a  written  statement 
of  his  proposed  testimony,  together  with  a 
brief  summary  thereof,  and  shall  limit  his 
oral  presentation  to  a  sumjnary  of  his  state- 
ment. The  staff  director  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
promptly  furnish  to  the  staff  director  of  the 
minority  a  copy  of  such  testimony  submitted 
to  the  committee  pursuant  to  this  rule. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  party  members  before  the 
completion  of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  of  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

Rule  13.  Meetings — Hearings— Quorums.— 
(a)  Subcommittees  are  authorized  to  hold 
hearings,  receive  exhibits,  hear  witnesses, 
and  report  to  the  committee  for  final  action, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee.  No 
such  meetings  or  hearings,  however,  shall  be 
held  outside  of  Washington,  DC,  or  during  a 
recess  or  adjournment  of  the  House  without 
the  prior  authorization  of  the  committee 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of  the 
subcommittee.  Where  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable, 14  days  notice  will  be  given  of  such 
meeting  or  hearing. 

(b)  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  any  action  other  than 
amending  committee  rules,  closing  a  meet- 
ing from  the  public,  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  or  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mittee authorizing  a  subpoena.  For  the  enu- 
merated actions,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Any  two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
majority  party  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

(d)  As  far  as  practicable,  when  a  bill  or  res- 
olution is  being  considered  by  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee,  members  shall  provide 
the  clerk  in  a  timely  manner  a  sufficient 
number  of  written  copies  of  any  amendment 
offered,  so  as  to  enable  each  member  present 
to  receive  a  copy  thereof  prior  to  taking  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  each  such  amendment  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  public  records  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Rule  14.  Subpoenas. — A  subpoena  may  be 
authorized  and  issued  by  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  in  the  conduct  of  any  inves- 
tigation or  series  of  investigations  or  activi- 
ties, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  full  committee  voting,  a 
majority  being  present.  Authorized  subpoe- 
nas shall  be  signed  by  the  Ctiairman  of  the 
committee  or  by  any  member  designated  by 
the  committee. 

Rule  15,  Reports  of  Subcommittees.— (a) 
Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered  a  bill, 
resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  reported  to 
the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee reporting  the  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee,  or  any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  subcommittee  to  do  so,  may 
report  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  the 
committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  report  or  cause 
to  be  reported  promptly  such  bill,  resolution, 
or  matter,  and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken 


the  necessary  steps  to  bring  such  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  a  vote. 

(b)  In  any  event,  the  report,  described  In 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  rule,  of 
any  subcommittee  on  a  measure  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  subcommittee  shall  be 
filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  staff  director  of  the  committee  a 
written  request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  subconmiittee.  for  the  re- 
porting of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of 
any  such  request,  the  staff  director  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  Immediately  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  notice 
of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(c)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  rejjort: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (or  pertinent  subconmiittee  thereof) 
and  may  not  therefore  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  its  members." 

(d)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  aerenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  committee  shall  by  ma- 
jority vote  otherwise  direct.  No  bill  or  reso- 
lution or  other  matter  reported  by  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  unless  it  has  been  In  the  hands  of 
all  members  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  such 
consideration.  When  a  bill  is  reported  from  a 
subcommittee,  such  measure  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis;  and, 
if  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  so  requires 
(in  response  to  a  request  from  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee  or  for 
other  reasons),  a  comparison  showing  pro- 
posed changes  in  existing  law. 

(e)  To  the  extent  practicable,  any  rei»rt 
prepared  pursuant  to  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee study  or  investigation  shall  be 
available  to  members  no  later  than  48  hours 
prior  to  consideration  of  any  such  report  by 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Rule  16.  Proxies.— <a)  A  vote  by  any  mem- 
ber in  the  committee  or  in  any  subcommit- 
tee may  be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy 
must  be  in  writing  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
staff  director  of  the  committee  or  the  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  during  each 
rollcall  in  which  they  are  to  be  voted.  Each 
proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who  Is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to  re- 
cess, adjourn,  or  other  procedural  matters. 
Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by 
the  member  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and 
shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that 
the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Hon. . 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Deak :  AnticlpaUng  that  I  will  be  ab- 
sent on  official  business  or  otherwise  unable 
to  be  present,  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  vote 
in  my  place  and  stead  in  the  consideration  of 

and  any  amendments  or  motions 

pertaining  thereto. 


Member  of  Congress. 
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Executed  this  the day  of . 

19—.  at  the  time  of P.M./A.M. 

Rule  17.  Authorization  for  Travel.— (a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expenses  resolu- 
tion and  such  additional  expense  resolutions 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions  of 
this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  paid  from 
funds  set  aside  for  the  full  committee  for  any 
member  or  any  staff  member  shall  be  paid 
only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
Chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  In  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings. 
conferences,  and  Investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  is  given,  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Chairman  in  writing  the 
following: 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made: 

(3)  the  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  to  be  made;  and 

(4)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  seeking 
authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  expenses  for  travel  of 
members  and  staff  of  a  subcommittee  to 
hearings,  meetings,  conferences,  or  inves- 
tigations involving  activities  or  subject  mat- 
ter under  the  legislative  assignment  of  such 
sttbconunlttee,  including  the  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses at  hearings,  subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  Rule  22,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
funds  allocated  to  such  subcommittee,  prior 
authorization  must  be  obtained  from  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  the  Chairman. 
Such  prior  authorization  shall  be  given  by 
the  Chairman  only  upon  the  representation 
by  the  appropriate  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee  in  writing  setting  forth  those 
Items  enumerated  in  clauses  (1).  (2),  (3).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  in  addition  thereto 
setting  forth  that  subcommittee  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  person 
or  persons  being  authorized  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  to  undertake  the  travel 
and  that  there  has  been  a  compliance  where 
applicable  with  Rule  12  of  the  committee. 

(cKD  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  members  and  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  hearings,  investigations,  stud- 
ies, or  attending  meetings  and  conferences 
involving  activities  or  subject  matter  under 
the  legislative  assignment  of  the  committee 
or  pertinent  subcommittees,  prior  authoriza- 
tion must  be  obtained  fi-om  the  Chairman. 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  subcommittee,  from  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  the  Chairman. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman,  in  writ- 
ing, a  request  for  such  authorization.  Each 
request,  which  shall  be  filed  in  a  manner 
that  allows  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  review  before  such  travel  is  scheduled  to 
begin,  shall  Include  the  following; 

(A)  the  purpose  of  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  visited 
and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purixjse  to 
be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  juris- 
diction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 


the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except  that 
individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  con- 
ference or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited  to 
members  and  permanent  employees  of  the 
committee. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  a  re- 
quest involving  travel  outside  the  United 
States  while  the  House  is  in  session  (except 
in  the  case  of  attendance  at  meetings  and 
conferences  or  where  circumstances  warrant 
an  exception). 

(4)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  inves- 
tigation, study,  meeting,  or  conference  for 
which  travel  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule,  each 
subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff  attend- 
int  meetings  or  conferences)  shall  submit  a 
written  report  to  the  Chairman  covering  the 
activities  of  the  subcommittee  and  contain- 
ing the  results  of  these  activities  and  other 
pertinent  observations  or  Information  gained 
as  a  result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
pertaining  to  such  travel,  including  rules, 
procedures,  and  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  with 
respect  to  domestic  and  foreign  expense  al- 
lowances. 

(e)  Prior  to  the  Chairman's  authorization 
for  any  travel,  the  ranking  minority  party 
member  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  the  written 
request  therefor. 

Rule  18.  Oversight.— (a)  In  order  to  enable 
the  committee  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X,  clause  2  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  sub- 
committee shall  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  application,  administra- 
tion, execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  federal  agencies  and  entities 
having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  execution  thereof,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  laws  and  the  programs 
thereunder  are  being  implemented  and  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  whether  such  programs  should 
be  continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  ad- 
dition, each  such  subcommittee  shall  review 
anfl  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  may  Indicate  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ability of  enacting  new  or  additional  legisla- 
tion within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  sub- 
committee (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution has  been  introduced  with  respect 
thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis  un- 
dertake future  research  and  forecasting  on 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistent with  Rule  4.  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  committee's  responsibil- 
ity under  Rule  X,  clause  3(c)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  assign 
matters  to  subcommittees  for  reviewing, 
studying,  and  coordinating,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  all  laws,  proerams.  and  government 
activities  dealing  with  or  involving  domestic 
educational  programs  and  Institutions,  and 
programs  of  student  assistance,  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistent with  Rule  X,  clause  2(d)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  from 
time  to  time  assign  matters  to  subconunit- 
tesB  for  reviewing  and  studying  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  the  impact  or  probable  impact  of 


tax  policies  affecting  subjects  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
any  stibcommittee  of  the  committee  (after 
consulting  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  such  subcommittee),  and  in  order  to 
enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  431  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  final  regulations,  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  to 
the  appropriate  department  or  agency  head  a 
formal  statement  of  objection  to  any  final 
regulation  Identified  In  such  request  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  the  effective  date  of 
such  regulation  until  not  less  than  twenty 
days  after  the  end  of  any  adjournment  de- 
scribefl  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)(2)  of  such  section.  Any  such  objection 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
committee  on  the  date  of  the  request  of  such 
subcommittee  chairman. 

Rule  19.  Referral  of  Bills,  Resolutions,  and 
Other  Matters.— <a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter,  which  relates  to  a  subject  list- 
ed under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  subcommit- 
tee named  in  Rule  4,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee  shall  within  two  weeks  be 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction  unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee, 
consideration  Is  to  be  by  the  full  committee 
or  there  is  to  be  shared  consideration  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  by  more  than  one  sub- 
committee pursuant  to  a  joint  referral  for 
such  purpose. 

(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may 
(consistent  with  Rule  4)  refer  the  matter 
jointly  to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 
concurrent  consideration  simultaneously  or 
for  consideration  sequentially  (subject  to  ap- 
propriate time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any 
subcommittee),  or  divide  the  matter  into 
two  OS  more  parts  (reflecting  different  sub- 
jects and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  each  such 
part  to  a  different  subcommittee,  or  refer 
the  matter  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
Rule  4  to  a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  (from  the  members 
of  the  subcommittees  having  legislative  ju- 
risdiction) for  the  specific  purpose  of  consid- 
ering such  matter  and  reporting  to  the  com- 
mittee thereon,  or  make  such  other  provi- 
sions as  may  be  considered  appropriate. 

(2)  In  the  conduct  of  hearings  and  meetings 
of  subcommittees  sitting  jointly,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  for  purposes  of  shared  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  or  resolution.  Including 
marking  up  or  reporting  any  such  measure 
to  the  full  committee — 

(A)  The  rules  otherwise  applicable  to  all 
subcommittees  shall  likewise  apply  to  joint 
subcommittee  hearings  and  meetings  for 
purposes  of  such  shared  consideration,  and 

(B)  every  member  of  each  of  such  sub- 
committees shall  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing a  quorum  be  counted  individually  in  the 
aggregate  total  number  of  members  of  such 
subcommittees,  and  shall  have  equal  voting 
and  proxy  rights  as  individual  members  dur- 
ing the  shared  consideration  of  any  such  bill 
or  resolution. 

in  the  same  manner  as  If  the  total  member- 
ships of  such  subcommittees  were  combined 
to  constitute  a  single  subcommittee. 

(c)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not  be 
made  until  three  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referrai  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  chuirman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
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the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral  at 
the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  called  for  that  purpose,  at  which 
time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee.  All  bills  shall  be 
referred  under  this  rule  to  the  subcommittee 
or  proper  jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
whether  the  author  is  or  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  A  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  referred  to  a  subcommittee  in 
accordance  with  this  rule  may  be  recalled 
therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  for  the 
committee's  direct  consideration  or  for  ref- 
erence to  another  subcommittee. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
given  at  least  24  hours'  notice  prior  to  the  di- 
rect consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  by  the  committee;  but  this  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  upon  determina- 
tion, by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting, 
that  emergency  or  urgent  circumstances  re- 
quire immediate  consideration  thereof. 

Rule  20.  Committee  Reports. — (a)  All  com- 
mittee reports  on  bills  or  resolutions  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
Rule  XI  and  clauses  3  and  7(a)  of  Rule  Xm  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  No  such  report  shall  be  filed  until  cop- 
ies of  the  proposed  report  have  been  avail- 
able to  all  members  at  least  36  hours  prior  to 
such  filing  In  the  House.  No  material  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  report  distributed  to 
members  unless  agreed  to  by  majority  vote; 
but  any  member  or  members  of  the  commit- 
tee may  file,  as  part  of  the  printed  report,  in- 
dividual, minority,  or  dissenting  views,  with- 
out regard  to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
rule. 

(c)  Such  36-hour  period  shall  not  conclude 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  three-day  period 
(provided  under  clause  2,  paragraph  (1)(5)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) after  the  committee  approves  a 
measure  or  matter  if  a  member,  at  the  time 
of  such  approval,  gives  notice  of  intention  to 
file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  for  inclusion  as  part  of  the  printed  re- 
port. 

(d)  The  report  on  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee required  under  clause  1  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall 
Include  the  following  disclaimer  in  the  docu- 
ment transmitting  the  report  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  and 
therefore  may  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  its  members." 

Such  disclaimer  need  not  be  included  if  the 
report  was  circulated  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  at  least  10  days  prior  to  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  House  and  provision  Is  made 
for  the  filing  by  any  member,  as  r«.rt  of  the 
printed  report,  of  individual,  minority,  or 
dissenting  views. 

Rule  21.  Measures  To  Be  Considered  Under 
Suspension.— A  member  of  the  committee 
may  not  seek  to  suspend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  on  any  bill,  resolution,  or  other  mat- 
ter which  has  been  modified  after  such  meas- 
ure is  ordered  reported,  unless  notice  of  such 
action  has  been  given  to  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  22.  Budget  and  Expenses.— (a)  The 
Chairman  in  consultation  with  the  majority 
party  members  of  the  conmiittee  shall,  for 
each  session  of  the  Congress,  prep&re  a  pre- 
liminary budget.  Such  budget  shall  Include 
necessary  amounts  for  staff  personnel,  for 


necessary  travel,  investigation,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  committee:  and.  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  party  membership, 
the  Chairman  shall  include  amounts  budg- 
eted to  the  minority  party  members  for  staff 
personnel  to  be  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  minority  party,  travel  ex- 
penses of  minority  members  and  staff,  and 
minority  party  office  expenses.  All  travel  ex- 
penses of  minority  party  members  and  staff 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  amounts  so  set 
aside  and  budgeted.  The  chairman  of  each 
standing  subcommittee,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  party  members  thereof,  shall 
prepare  a  supplemental  budget  to  include 
funds  for  such  additional  staff,  and  for  such 
travel,  investigations,  etc..  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  such  subcommittee. 
Thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall  combine  such 
proposals  Into  a  consolidated  committee 
budget,  and  shall  present  the  same  to  the 
committee  for  Its  approval  or  other  action. 
The  Chairman  shall  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  duly  authorized  by 
the  House.  After  such  budget  shall  have  been 
adopted,  no  change  shall  be  made  in  such 
budget  unless  approved  by  the  committee. 
The  Chairman  or  the  chairman  of  any  stand- 
ing subcommittee  may  initiate  necessary 
travel  requests  as  provided  in  Rule  17  within 
the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the  consoli- 
dated budget  as  approved  by  the  House,  and 
the  Chairman  may  execute  necessary  vouch- 
ers therefor. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  with  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  In  each  case, 
there  may  be  expended  in  any  one  session  of 
Congress  for  necessary  travel  expenses  of 
witnesses  attending  hearings  in  Washington, 
DC. 

(1)  out  of  funds  budgeted  and  set  aside  for 
each  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  S2.000  for 
expenses  of  witnesses  attending  hearings  of 
each  such  subcommittee; 

(2)  out  of  funds  budgeted  for  the  full  com- 
mittee majority,  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  attending  full  committee 
hearings;  and 

(3)  out  of  funds  set  aside  to  the  minority 
party  members, 

(A)  not  to  exceed,  for  each  of  the  sub- 
committees, S2,000  for  expenses  of  witnesses 
attending  subcommittee  hearings,  and 

(B)  not  to  exceed  J2,000  for  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses attending  full  committee  hearings. 

(c)  A  full  and  detailed,  monthly  report  ac- 
counting for  all  expenditures  of  committee 
funds  shall  be  maintained  in  the  committee 
office,  where  it  shall  be  available  to  each 
member  of  the  committee.  Such  rejwrt  shall 
show  the  amount  and  purpose  of  each  ex- 
penditure, and  the  budget  to  which  such  ex- 
penditure Is  attributed. 

Rule  23.  Appointment  of  Conferees  and  No- 
tice of  Conference  Meetings. — (a)  Whenever 
in  the  legislative  process  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  appoint  conferees,  the  Chairman 
shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker  as  conferees 
the  names  of  those  members  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  the  legislation  In 
the  order  of  their  seniority  upon  such  sub- 
committee and  such  other  committee  mem- 
bers as  the  Chairman  may  designate  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members. 
Recommendations  of  the  Chairman  to  the 
Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority 
party  members  to  minority  party  members 
no  less  favorable  to  the  majority  party  than 
the  ratio  of  majority  members  to  minority 
party  members  on  the  full  committee.   In 


making  assignments  of  minority  party  mem- 
bers as  conferees,  the  Chairman  sh&Il  consult 
with  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
the  committee. 

(b)  After  the  appointment  of  conferees  pur- 
suant to  clause  6(f)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Reinvsentatives  for  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  the 
Chairman  shall  notify  all  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  conference  of  meetings  at 
least  48  hours  before  the  commencement  of 
the  meeting.  If  such  notice  Is  not  possible, 
then  notice  shall  be  given  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Rule  24.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings.—(a)  When  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  is  open  to 
the  public,  that  hearing  or  meeting  may  be 
covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  other  such  methods  of  coverage. 
Such  coverage  of  hearings  and  meetings  is  a 
privilege  made  available  by  the  House  and 
shall  be  permitted  and  conducted  only  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  purposes,  provi- 
sions, and  requirements  of  clause  3  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  The  general  conduct  of  each  hearing  or 
meeting  covered  under  authority  of  this 
clause  and  the  personal  behavior  of  commit- 
tee members,  staff,  other  government  oftl- 
clals  and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other  meet- 
ing, shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and 
observance  of  the  acceptable  standards  of 
dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  deconim 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House. 

(c)  Persons  undertaking  to  cover  commit- 
tee hearings  or  meetings  under  authority  of 
this  rule  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
limitations: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off.  This  paragraph  Is  supplemental  to  clause 
2(k)(S^  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(3)  The  number  of  television  and  still  cam- 
eras permitted  In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  determined  in  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee  or  subcommittee 
holding  such  hearing  or  meeting.  The  alloca- 
tion among  the  television  media  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  number  of  television  cameras 
permitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  in  a  hearing  or  meeting 
room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  eq- 
uitable procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents" Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the  vis- 
ibility of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
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eracre  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  nashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  the  committee. 
or  subcommittee  chairman  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press  Photos 
and  United  Press  International  News- 
picture.  If  requests  are  made  by  more  of  the 
media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairman  for  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photog- 
raphy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers"  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

Rule  25.  Changes  in  Committee  Rules.— A 
proposed  change  in  these  rules  shall  not  be 
considered  by  the  committee  unless  the  text 
of  such  change  has  been  in  the  hands  of  all 
members  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing In  which  the  matter  is  considered. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ROHRABACniER)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  March  12,  13,  and  14. 

Mr.  Leach,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
today  and  on  March  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hubbard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  SKEI.TON,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  each  day, 
on  March  5,  12,  19,  and  26. 

Ms.  Waters,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  5. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  for  60  minutes,  each 
day,  on  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ROHRABACHER)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  INHOFE. 

Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Leach. 

(The  following  members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  HUBB.A.RD)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

CJonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Brown  in  10  instances. 

Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mavroules. 

Skelton. 

Traficant  in  two  instances 
Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Swett. 


the  re- 
include 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  .'\dministration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
Act;  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  olarify  veterans;  reemployment  rights  and 
to  improve  veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement 
of  health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  379.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  National  and  Community 
Serrice  iVct.  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  59  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  5.  1991,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


745.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's annual  report  to  Congress  for  fis- 
cal year  1991,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  U3(c),  (e); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defensa,  transmitting  the  Department's 
multiytar  defense  program,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  U4;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
ficatloa  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  60  Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices (Transmittal  No.  91-05),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  t776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Korea  (Transmit- 
tal No.  DTU-22-91),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2276(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  1991  International  Narcot- 
ics Control  Strategy  Report,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  J291(e)(6):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  President's  determination 
regarding  certification  of  the  25  major  illicit 
narcotics  producing  and  transit  countries, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2291;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  President, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Its  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee ©n  Government  Operations. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist,  National 
Archlvee,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  t»  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eration!. 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Communications,  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, transmitting  a  copy  the  Authority's  sta- 
tistical summaries  as  part  of  their  annual  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1989,  and  ending  September  30,  1990,  pursuant 
to  16  U.S.C.  831h(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urtian  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  stimulate 
employment  in,  and  to  promote  revitaliza- 
tion  of,  economically  distressed  areas  des- 
ignated as  enterprise  zones,  by  providing 
Federal  tax  relief  for  employment  and  in- 
vestments, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  the  Judici- 
ary; and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Undw  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ISubmitUd  March  1.  1991] 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. H.R.  707.  A  bill  to  improve  the  regu- 
lation of  futures  trading,  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  102-6).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  March  4,  1991] 
Mr.  Gonzalez:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  991.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  102-7).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


reports  of 
)  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.   GONZALEZ  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Barnard): 
H.R.  1221.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  fund- 
ing  for   the   Resolution   Trust   Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  1222.  A  bill  to  enhance  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel in  controlling  and  preventing  crime 
and  drug  abuse:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  1223.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  control 
project  for  Clear  Creek,  TX,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  remove  a  railroad 
bridge,  and  for  other  pruposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CARDIN: 
H.R.  1224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  small  commercial 
finance  companies  to  use  the  reserve  method 
In  accounting  for  bad  debts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 
H.R.  1225.  A  bill  to  establish  the  grade  of 
general  of  the  Army  and  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Gen.  Colin  L.   Powell 
and  Gen.   H.   Norman   Schwarzkopf.   Jr.,   to 
that  grade;   to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLl: 
H.R.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States   Code,    relating   to    the    grandfather 
clause  for  vehicle  weight  limitations  for  the 
Interstate    System;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  1991  as  "National  Weight  Loss  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Guar- 
INI,  Ms.  MOUNARI,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  COYNE,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Rangel, 


Ms.  SNOWE,  Mr.  CLINGER,  Mr.  HENRY, 

and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
H.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September    13.    1991,    as    "Commodore   John 
Barry  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rrr- 
ter,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  APPLEGATE,  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr. 
Bacchus,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Bent- 
LEY,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
BEVILL,  Mr.  BILBRAY,  Mr.  BILIRAKIS. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  BORSKI, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  coughlin, 
Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Dkon,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dog- 
little.  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Erd- 
REiCH,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  Mr. 
GUARiNi,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 

HORTON,  Mr.  HOYER  Mr.  HUBBARD. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  HUTTO,  Mr.  HYDE, 
Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  JACOBS. 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
JONES  of  Georgia,  Mr.  JoNES  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  JONTZ,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Laoo- 
marsino, Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Leach, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
LIPINSKI,  Ms.  LONG,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McDERMOTT,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  MCGRATH,  Mr.  McHUGH, 
Mr.  MCNULTY,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Mraz- 
ek, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  nowak,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Riggs,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
Mrs.    Roukema,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 


Russo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sarpauub.  Mr. 

SaXTON.  Mr.  SCHAEFER,  Mr.  SCHEUSR, 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sisisky. 
Mr.  Slattery,  Ms.  Slauohter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  THOMAS  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Torricelu.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mrs.  VucANOviCH,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  WOLF,  Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Boucher,  Ms. 
MOLiNARi,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr. 
Poshard): 
H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14.  1991,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.J.      Res.      168.      Joint      resolution      to 
commerate  the  centennial  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLl: 
H.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  15.  1991.  as  "National  Recycling  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLl: 
H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  in 
support    of    the    U.N.    Secretary    General's 
peace   initiative   regarding   Cyprus;   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sangmeister, 
Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  borski,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
HOYER,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leh- 
man of  California,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
MCNULTY,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant, Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  432:  Mr.  McEwEN. 

H.R.  601:  Mr.  ZiMMER.  Mr.  McNULTY,  Mr, 
Moakley.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  DeLay,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Maine.  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  668:  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  NowAK  and  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas. 

H.R.  742:  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah. 

H.R.  743:  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah. 
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H.R.  744:  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  MlNET.^.  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Costello,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.R.  745:  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  835:  Mr.  Herger  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  836:  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  851:  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  870;  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ml- 
neta,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,   Mr.   Davis.  Mr.   Del- 


DE 


LUMs.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr 
L.A  Garza. 

H.R.  871:  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mi- 
neta,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Del- 
LLMs.  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  872:  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Mi- 
NETA.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  FiSH.  Mr.  Ml- 
net.a.    Mr.>.    Unsoeld.    Mr.    D.-wis.    Mr.    Del- 


lums,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  SantoRUM,  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE, 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,    Mr.    Traxler,    Mr.    Jenkins,    Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 
H.R.  999:  Mr.  GOSS. 
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HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4. 1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  time  to  recognize  the  contritxitions  Af- 
rican-Americans have  made  in  our  military. 

During  February,  Americans  make  special 
note  of  the  contributions  of  Afrrcan-Americans 
to  the  character  and  fabric  of  the  United 
States. 

Black  History  Month  has  its  origins  in  the 
early  decades  of  this  century.  In  1915.  the  bril- 
liant African-American  scholar.  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson,  founded  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  Dr. 
Woodson's  initial  focus  was  to  foster  the  study 
of  black  history  in  predominantly  black  schools 
and  colleges. 

But  it  was  through  the  estabdishment  of 
Negro  History  Week,  which  later  became 
Black  History  Month,  that  a  broader  spectrum 
of  Americans  were  exposed  to  the  rich  history 
of  black  Americans.  A  history  that  is  really, 
America's  history. 

This  month,  in  schools,  museums,  and  lec- 
ture halls  across  the  country  many  Americans 
have  been  exposed  to  fascinating  pages  from 
the  chapters  of  black  history:  ancient  African 
civilizations,  the  mkjdie  passage,  blacks  in  co- 
lonial America,  black  contributions  in  religion, 
the  arts,  literature,  civil  rights,  politics,  and 
academia. 

But  the  chapter  that  often  receives  the  least 
attention,  or  is  left  out  altogether,  is  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifk:es  of  African-American  sol- 
diers, airmen,  marines,  and  sailors.  These 
Amerk:an  heroes,  like  all  fighting  men,  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  Nation  and  risked  their 
lives  to  defend  her  values  and  interests.  But  in 
addition  to  their  courage  and  valor,  what 
makes  these  men  unique  was  their  willingness 
to  leave  their  families  and  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  to  defend  rights  that  were  often  denied 
to  them. 

I  was  extremely  saddened  recently  wfien  a 
research  group  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
reported  that  a  majority  of  whites  in  a  national 
survey  on  racial  perceptions  told  researchers 
that  they  felt  blacks  were  less  patriotic  than 
white  Americans. 

Willingness  to  serve  one's  country  in  the 
armed  servk^s  is  the  supreme  measure  of  pa- 
triotism. And  it  is  clear  from  the  finding  of  this 
survey  that  a  majority  of  its  respondents  were 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Wack 
enlisted  man  and  officer.  Often  ignorance 
leads  to  bigotry. 

The  respondents  to  this  survey  clearty  had 
not  fieard  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment and  their  herok:  Civil  War  service.  They 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  legacy  of  the  buffalo 
sokJiers  and  their  orotectun  of  the  western 
frontier. 


It  is  clear  that  their  history  books  on  the 
Spanish-American  War  failed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  black  Regular  Army  and  volunteer  mi- 
litia units  from  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  who  served  in 
CutM.  Missing  from  their  history  books  were 
accounts  of  the  gallantry  of  the  black  Amer- 
kan  troops  attached  to  French  units  in  Workj 
War  I. 

Anyone  wtx)  would  think  that  t)lacks  are  less 
patriotk:  than  other  Americans  are  obviously 
unfamiliar  with  the  "Tuskegee  Experiment." 

Prior  to  the  1940's,  the  Army  heW  the  big- 
oted notion  that  black  sen/icemen  were  unfit 
for  most  leadership  roles  and  mentally  incapa- 
ble for  combat  aviation.  In  defiance  of  his  top 
generals  and  to  his  credit,  PreskJent  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  1941  ordered  tfie  creation  of 
an  all-black  flight  training  program  at 
Tuskegee  Institute.  Tfie  experiment,  as  it  was 
called,  resulted  in  an  urx)ualified  success.  Dur- 
ing WorW  War  II,  Tuskegee  airmen  were  cred- 
ited with  261  aircraft  destroyed,  148  aircraft 
damaged,  15,533  sorties  and  1,578  missions 
over  Italy  and  North  Africa. 

With  machine-gun  fire,  Tuskegee  Airmen 
even  sank  a  German  destroyer,  the  only  such 
sinking  of  this  kind  during  the  war.  Sixty-six 
Tuskegee  airmen  were  killed  in  combat.  Thir- 
ty-two others  were  shot  down  and  taken  pris- 
oner of  war. 

They  received  a  total  of  95  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses  during  their  servne. 

In  Korea  and  Vietnam,  22  black  fighting 
men  were  the  recipients  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  Nation's  highest  military  award  for 
bravery  and  servrce  above  jind  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

Today,  the  Nation  is  again  at  war.  But  the 
times  are  very  different.  Black  military  enlisted 
men  and  offk:ers  don't  have  to  face  the  evil 
discrimination  and  segregation  that  the  men 
who  came  before  them  were  forced  to 
confront.  In  fact,  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  has  developed  to  the  point  in  which  Af- 
rrcan-Amerkans  are  among  ttie  highest  rank- 
ing military  officers  involved  in  the  allied  effort 
to  stop  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression. 

I  hope  the  contributions  of  black  military 
men  will  t}ecome  part  of  every  discussion  of 
military  history  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

And  not  just  during  February. 


H.R.  1030  AND  H.R.  1031 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  enough  is 

enough.  Too  often,  we  have  seen  this  country 

allow  itself  to  be  trounced  in  international  trade 

circles  and  be  taken  advantage  of  by  foreign 

countries  wtio  use  America's  tax  loopholes 


against  us  to  lure  U.S.  manufacturing  plants 
and  jobs  across  our  borders. 

It  is  utterly  amazing  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment alkjws  American-t>ased  corporations  to 
develop  technotogy  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses in  the  United  States,  then  suddenly 
pack  up  their  manufacturing  plants,  lay  off 
wori<ers,  and  move  ttie  productk>n  overseas. 
Later,  they  resell  the  products  made  in  the  for- 
eign country  back  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
foreign  tax  system  to  operate  property,  provi- 
sions ttiat  provide  incentives  to  invest  abroad 
must  be  removed.  To  address  these  tax  kx)p- 
holes,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  1031,  the  For- 
eign Subskliary  Taxatk)n  Equity  Act,  and  H.R. 
1030.  a  fcNil  to  repeal  sectk)n  903  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

The  first  bill.  H.R.  1031.  addresses  the  pro- 
vision that  allows  domestk:  manufacturing  cor- 
poratk>ns  to  estatjUsh  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
avokJ  U.S.  tax  on  the  income  that  these  sub- 
skjiarles  produce.  Income  from  subsKfiaries  of 
U.S.  corporations  is  not  taxed  unless  the 
money  comes  back  to  ttie  United  States.  Typi- 
cally, the  income  will  be  reinvested  in  the  for- 
eign country  so  the  profits  will  never  return  to 
the  United  States.  The  profits,  therefore,  are 
never  sutiject  to  U.S.  tax  and  are  absoitied  by 
the  foreign  country. 

Corporations  take  advantage  of  the  tax  laws 
by  locating  manufacturing  plants  in  tax  ha- 
vens, foreign  countries  with  rw  or  very  tow 
corporate  tax.  These  sut)skliaries,  usually 
called  "runaway  plants,"  can  then  manufacture 
goods  without  paying  any  corporate  taxes, 
then  ship  goods  t)ack  to  the  United  States. 
This  practice  encourages  foreign  countries  to 
give  special  tax  breaks  to  U.S.  corporations 
encouraging  them  to  buikJ  and  expand  their 
country.  These  tax  holkjays  come  in  the  form 
of  special  tax  credits,  or  in  some  cases,  a 
complete  deferral  of  taxes.  Foreign  countries 
provide  these  incentives  to  increase  their  cap- 
ital base  and  provkle  jobs. 

The  second  bill  that  I  have  introduced.  H.R. 
1 030,  limits  the  kinds  of  foreign  taxes  that  can 
be  credited  and  limits  it  to  income,  war  profits, 
or  excess  profits  taxes.  In  general,  the  foreign 
tax  credit  allows  a  U.S.  taxpayer  to  offset,  on 
a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
governments  against  U.S.  taxes  on  foreign  in- 
come. As  a  result,  foreign  taxes  shoiJd  not  be 
used  to  reduce  a  taxpayer's  tax  liability  on 
U.S.-source  income.  Nevertheless,  wtien  sec- 
tion 903  was  enacted  in  1942,  it  extended 
creditat)ility  to  those  foreign  taxes  imposed  in 
lieu  of  foreign  income  taxes. 

Specifk^ly,  enactment  of  this  legislatk>n 
means  tfiat  all  foreign  taxes  such  as  foreign 
sales,  excise,  and  value  added  taxes  are  cred- 
itable as  business  costs  toward  ttieir  foreign 
taxes  pakj.  Conversely,  domestk:  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  put  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  and  are 
only  able  to  deduct  taxes  that  are  in  lieu  of  in- 
come taxes. 

In  additk>n,  there  is  no  constraint  on  tfie 
type  of  foreign  tax  that  can  be  credited;  cred- 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  b>  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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itabie  foreign  taxes  can  include  levies  that  are 
substantially  shifted  to  elttier  consumers  or 
labof.  A  tax  is  shifted  when  a  corporation  Is 
abie  to  maintain  its  profits  at  their  pre-tax  level 
despite  paying  an  Income  tax  by  raising 
prices.  Therefore,  companies  that  invest 
abroad  are  receiving  relief  from  a  tax  burden 
in  the  form  of  tax  credits  that  they  do  not  bear. 
The  consumers  and  workers,  however,  incur 
most  of  the  burden  of  the  tax.  For  example,  if 
a  fimi  sells  a  product  on  which  it  must  pay  an 
excise  tax,  it  can  simply  raise  the  price  of  its 
product  and  pass  at  least  some  part  of  the  tax 
on  to  the  purchasers  of  the  product.  Thus, 
crediting  of  foreign  irxJirect  taxes  would  con- 
stitute relief  from  a  tax  burden  not  actually 
bome  by  the  taxpayer  claiming  the  credit. 

Until  section  903  Is  repealed,  more  coun- 
tries may  adjust  tfieir  tax  laws  to  take  advan- 
tage of  section  903.  Moreover,  taxes  In  lieu  of 
should  be  deductible  to  relieve  only  the  portion 
of  the  tax  bome  by  the  taxpayer  and  would, 
therefore,  rxjt  provide  any  advantage  to  run  an 
operation  from  a  specific  location. 

The  magnitude  of  recent  Federal  budget 
deficits  has  made  tfie  tax  revenue  effects  of 
nx)st  Federal  tax  provisions  a  prominent  con- 
cern. Therefore,  I  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  restrict  the  deferral  pnnclple  and 
replace  section  903  of  the  Tax  Code  with  a 
deduction,  thereby  claiming  a  larger  share  of 
the  tax  revenue  generated  by  U.S.  Investment 
atxoad.  Ultimately,  because  of  the  limited 
amount  of  tax  revenue  collected  from  foreign- 
source  income,  a  dollar  invested  abroad  does 
rxjt  contribute  as  much  to  U.S.  national  In- 
come as  a  dollar  Invested  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  bring  this  tax  and  trade 
fairness  issue  to  the  forefront.  In  my  district, 
thousands  of  jobs  have  been  lost  when  com- 
panies moved  their  operations  overseas.  It  is 
appalling  to  think  that  our  tax  system  gave 
them  incentives  to  do  so. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  this  legislation  and  to 
took  for  ways  to  encourage  competition  at 
home  by  removing  tfiose  loopholes  that  un- 
fairly take  away  our  tiome  field  advantage. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
lose  American  jobs  to  other  countries. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4. 1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
nfiy  colleagues  to  a  resolution  I  have  Intro- 
duced today.  House  Joint  Resolution  166, 
which  designates  September  13,  1991  as 
ConvTWdore  John  Barry  Day. 

ComnfKxJore  John  Barry,  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  VhB  American  Revolutionary  War, 
was  a  native  of  the  County  Wexford  in  Ireland. 
My  resoiutkxi  recognizes  Commodore  Banc's 
contributions  to  our  Nation,  both  In  fighting  for 
our  independence  and  assuring  our  fledging 
Nation's  survival. 

John  Barry  first  shipped  out  as  a  catjin  boy. 
However,  by  adulthood,  John  Bany  was  the 
captain  of  his  own  ship  in  tfie  American  mer- 
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chart  marine.  After  the  commencement  of 
hosflitles  tietween  the  British  and  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  Capt.  John  Barry  then  offered  his 
sendees  to  General  Washington  and  the  Corv 
grass  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

John  Barry  gave  the  revolutionary  forces 
their  first  victory  In  the  war  at  sea  with  the 
capture  of  the  Royal  Navy  Sloop  Edward.  On 
one  occasion,  John  Barry  sailed  Into  Philadel- 
phia with  a  prize  ship  loaded  with  overcoats, 
a  desperate  commodity  needed  In  General 
Washington's  army  in  order  to  survive  the  cold 
winter.  Another  mission  safely  delivered  the 
gold  from  France  which  paid  the  French  and 
American  armies  in  the  Yorktown  campaign. 

Furthermore,  John  Barry  was  principally  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  Marblehead  sail- 
ors and  tx>ats  to  effect  Washington's  famous 
crossing  of  the  Delaware,  which  led  to  the 
General  Washington's  victory  at  Trenton  dur- 
ing tie  Christmas  of  1 776. 

Afcer  the  conclusion  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, the  Congress  recognized  Capt. 
John  Barry  as  the  premier  naval  hero  of  that 
conflict.  Further,  when  George  Washington,  as 
President  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
could  not  achieve  a  quorum  for  the  essential 
constitutional  adoption  vote,  It  was  John  Barry 
who  organized  the  compellers,  so-called  bie- 
cause  they  sought  out  and  compelled  the  at- 
tendance of  enough  delegates  to  assure  pas- 
sage of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Order  the  new  Constitution,  Congress  au- 
thorized President  Washington  to  create  and 
maintain  the  U.S.  Navy.  President  Washington 
then  turned  to  John  Barry  and  conferred 
"Commission  No.  1,"  dated  June  14,  1794, 
upon  him.  Commodore  John  Barry  then  built 
and  commanded  the  U.S.  Navy  including  his 
flagship,  the  U.S.S.  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution,  popularly  known  as  "Old 
Ironsides." 

A  resolution  proclaiming  Septemt)er  13, 
1991  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  and  con- 
tributions of  this  great  American  hero  and 
would  honor  our  Navy  veterans  and  Irish- 
Amaricans  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
our  country.  Additionally,  tXDth  the  ancient 
order  of  Hibernians  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
Association  have  expressed  their  whole- 
hearted support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  request  that  the  full  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  166  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion.| 

H.J.  Res.  166 
Whereas  John  Barry,  an  immi^ant  from 
Ireland,  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Con- 
tinental Navy  and  was  commissioned  as  cap- 
tain on  October  10.  1775; 

Whereas  during  the  War  for  Independence 
Captain  John  Barry  achieved  the  first  vic- 
tory for  the  Continental  Navy  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  "Lexington"  by  capturing 
the  British  ship  "Edward",  organized  Gen- 
eral George  Washington's  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  river  which  led  to  the  victory  at 
Trenton  in  1776.  transported  gold  from 
France  to  America  while  in  command  of  the 
ship  "Alliance",  and  achieved  the  last  vic- 
tory of  the  war  for  the  Continental  Navy 
while  in  command  of  "Alliance"  by  defeating 
the  British  ship  HMS  SybiUe; 

Whereas  during  the  War  for  Independence 
Captain  John  Barry  rejected  British  General 
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Lord  Hdwe's  offer  to  desert  the  Continental 
Navy  acd  join  the  British  Navy,  stating: 
"Not  tUe  value  and  command  of  the  whole 
British  fleet  can  lure  me  from  the  cause  of 
my  country.'"; 

Wheraas  after  the  War  for  Independence 
the  United  States  Congress  recognized  Com- 
modore John  Barry  as  the  premier  American 
naval  htro  of  that  war; 

Whereas  in  1787  Captain  John  Barry  orga- 
nized the  compulsory  attendance  of  meml)er8 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, thus  ensuring  the  quorum  necessary 
to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  recommend  It 
to  the  States  for  ratification; 

Whereas  on  June  14.  1794.  pursuant  to 
"Commission  No.  1",  President  Washington 
commistloned  John  Barry  as  commodore  in 
the  new  United  States  Navy; 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  helped  to 
build  and  lead  the  new  United  States  Navy 
which  included  his  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
United  States  and  U.S.S.  Constitution  ("Old 
Ironsides"); 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  Is  recog- 
nized along  with  General  Stephen  Moylan  in 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  Museum  as  1  of  6  for- 
eign-bcfn  great  leaders  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas  in  1982  President  Ronald  Reagan 
proclaimed  September  13th,  the  date  of  John 
Barry's  birth,  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day"; 

Whereas  in  1986  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lature designated  September  13th  of  each 
year  as  "Commodore  John  Barry  Day"  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  designating  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate Commodore  John  Barry  would  be  impor- 
tant to  United  States  Navy  veterans,  Irish- 
Americans,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  September  13.  1991, 
is  designated  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Co  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  SAWYER 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,1991 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  18, 
this  House  passed  a  resolution  expressing  our 
unequivocal  support  for  ttie  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  stationed  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  measure,  passed  witfwut  opposition  in 
both  Chambers,  represents  the  dedication  of 
Congress  to  ttie  welfare  of  our  troops  abroad. 
All  across  the  Nation,  American  citizens  have 
joined  in  strong  support  of  the  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  As 
one  expression  of  this  comnron  purpose,  the 
city  council  of  Stow.  OH,  a  community  in  the 
14th  district  of  Ohio  whk;h  I  represent,  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution  on  January  24.  I 
woukj  raspectfully  request  that  it  t)e  included 
in  the  R6CORD. 
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Cm'  OF  Stow, 
Stow,  OH,  January  29,  1991. 
Congressman  Thomas  C.  Sawyer. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Sawyer:  Enclosed 
herewith  is  a  certified  copy  of  Resolution  No. 
1991-42  which  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Stow 
would  like  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely, 

Bonnie  J.  Emahiser, 

Clerk  of  Council. 


Resolution  No.  1991-42 

Whereas  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
government  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  engage  in  hostilities  in 
the  Saudi  Arabian  theater  for  purposes  of 
liberating  Kuwait  and  restoring  its  lawful 
government:  and 

Whereas  such  engagement  places  at  risk 
the  lives  of  members  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States,  specifically  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  National  Guard 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  endangering 
the  mental,  emotional,  and  financial  well- 
being  of  their  friends,  families  and  depend- 
ents; and 

Whereas  it  is  both  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  this  Council  to  evidence  its  sup- 
port of  the  President,  Congress  and  the  fight- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordained  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Stow,  county  of  Summit 
and  State  of  Ohio: 

Section  1.  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Stow  does  hereby  declare  its  support  for  the 
fighting  men  and  women  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  National  Guard  and  the 
Coast  Guard  engaged  in  action  in  the  Saudi 
Arabian  theater. 

Section  2.  That  Stow,  a  Pride  Community, 
declares  Its  unyielding  and  continuous  pride 
in  the  fine  young  fighting  men  and  women, 
and  all  support  troops  operating  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  declares  it  shall  support  the  ef- 
forts of  our  government  to  a  just  conclusion 
of  hostilities. 

Section  3.  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Stow 
extends  its  empathy  and  support  to  friends, 
families  and  dependents  of  such  fighting  men 
and  women  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Section  4.  That  the  Clerk  of  Council  be,  and 
she  hereby  is,  instructed  to  serve  a  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Section  3.  That  this  Resolution  was  adopted 
pursuant  to  Section  4.11  Charter,  and  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure  nec- 
essary for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  health  and  safety  for  the  reason  that 
due  to  the  current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
It  is  inmiedately  necessary  for  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Stow  to  show  its  support  for  the 
fighting  men  and  women  stationed  there, 
and,  pursuant  to  Section  4.13  Charter,  shall 
take  effect  upon  its  adoption  by  Council  and 
approval  by  the  Mayor,  otherwise  at  the  ear- 
liest period  allowed  by  law. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JULIUS  WERBNER. 
PHILANTHROPIST  AND  HUMANI- 
TARIAN 
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TAX  CREDITS  FOR  ENERGY 
PRODUCED  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Miami  Herald  atx>ut  Julius 
Werbner  of  North  Miami  Beach,  FL.  Mr. 
Wertjner  has  decided  to  donate  75  percent  of 
his  estate  to  nonprofit  organizations  to  fund 
health-related  research  projects. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wert)ner  for  his  compas- 
sionate spirit  arxl  generosity.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, the  lives  of  people  whom  he  has  never 
met  will  be  improved,  and  the  suffering  of 
many  will  \x  eased.  These  goals  are  among 
the  highest  achievements  that  any  person  can 
hope  to  attain  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 
The  article  follows: 

Philanthropist  Will  See  His  Donations  at 
Work 

(By  Jennifer  Ordonez) 

Some  retirees  spend  their  life  savings  on 
trips.  Others  hand  down  their  wealth  to  their 
children.  North  Miami  Beach  retiree  Julius 
Werbner,  however,  has  decided  to  use  his 
money  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He 
plans  to  donate  75  percent  of  his  estate  to 
nonprofit  health  organizations  for  research. 

Werbner,  85,  will  donate  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  Diabetes 
Research  Institute,  The  American  Cancer 
Society  and  The  Center  for  Drug-Free  Liv- 
ing. Some  of  the  money  will  go  to  research  of 
leukemia,  arthritis  and  Parkinson's  disease. 
Werbner.  who  has  lived  in  North  Miami 
Beach  for  20  years,  decided  to  give  the  money 
while  he  is  still  living  so  he  can  see  his  dona- 
tions at  work. 

Werbner,  who  suffers  from  asthma  and  Par- 
kinson's disease,  said  he  chose  to  donate  to 
these  causes  because  members  of  his  family 
have  been  afflicted  with  these  health  prob- 
lems. 

"Aristotle  said  that  what  is  good  benefits 
the  majority  of  the  people.  That  thought  has 
penetrated  through  my  skull."  said  Werbner. 
"If  one  life  is  being  saved,  I  will  already  feel 
that  I  have  accomplished  a  purpose." 

When  Dr.  Howard  Sussman,  Werbner's  car- 
diologist, heard  of  his  desire  to  donate  the 
money,  he  asked  Parkway  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  North  Miami  Beach  to  act  as  liai- 
son between  Werbner  and  the  organizations. 

"Julius  Werbner  has  been  a  patient  of  mine 
for  many  years,"  said  Sussman.  "He  is  a 
wonderful  man  and  a  great  humanitarian." 

Werbner  made  his  living  selling  real  estate 
and  insurance  and,  at  age  S9,  enrolled  in  col- 
lege for  the  first  time  and  got  a  degree  in 
philosophy  and  psychology.  He  has  also  do- 
nated money  to  the  Northeast  Branch  li- 
brary and  the  Michael-Ann  Russell  Jewish 
Community  Center,  where  he  spends  much  of 
his  time. 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  reinstate  a  tax  credit  for  energy  pro- 
duced from  sugarcane  and  other  fonns  of  agri- 
culture. Now,  more  than  ever,  this  country  has 
recognized  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy policy  to  encourage  energy  self-sufTh 
ciency  and  conservatk)n.  Incentives  for  busi- 
ness to  develop  and  use  alternative  fomis  of 
energy  is  a  key  factor  to  the  success  of  such 
a  policy. 

Hawaii  has  been  at  ttie  forefront  in  develop- 
ing many  forms  of  alternative  energy:  wind, 
solar,  ocean  thermal,  waste-to-energy,  and 
sugarcane.  The  sugar  industry,  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  how  an  industry  has  taken  available 
resources  and  produced  a  ctean-buming  fuel 
to  meet  Hawaii's  energy  needs.  With  the  high 
cost  of  imported  fuel  and  limited  energy  re- 
sources available  in  Hawaii,  the  sugar  industry 
developed  a  process  to  bum  the  waste  of  the 
sugarcane  stalk,  known  as  bagasse.  The  ba- 
gasse is  burned  to  create  steam,  whk:h  is 
used  in  the  production  of  sugar  arxl  energy  at 
the  same  time. 

Virtually  every  sugar  processing  plant  pro- 
duces enough  electricity  to  run  their  own  oper- 
ations and  to  provkJe  electricity  to  kx»l  utilities 
around  the  State.  In  fact,  10  percent  of  Ha- 
waii's electricity  is  now  produced  from  the  by- 
products of  sugarcane,  arxj  on  one  island  the 
figure  exceeds  60  percent.  This  is  the  kind  of 
alternative  energy  production  that  we  need  to 
encourage  in  this  country. 

As  part  of  comprehensive  energy  reforms  in 
the  late  I970's  and  earty  1980's,  the  Congress 
recognized  tfie  need  for  tax  incentives  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  alternative  forms  of 
energy  and  established  this  tax  credit  for 
many  forms  of  alternative  energy,  including 
sugarcane,  t>iomass,  and  vraod.  However, 
these  credits  were  allowed  to  expire  in  1985. 
The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today  would 
simply  reinstate  tfiis  credit  and  encourage  the 
continued  use  of  sugarcane  and  many  other 
agricultural  byproducts  as  alternative  forms  of 
energy. 

This  Nation  has  gone  without  an  energy  pol- 
icy too  tong.  The  consequerx:es  of  that  are 
clear.  It  is  important  to  set  our  prkxities  now, 
including  incentives  for  the  devetopment  of  al- 
ternative fuels  and  conservatkKi.  I  urge  the  tax 
writing  committees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Corv 
gress  to  reinstate  this  energy  tax  crecft  for  the 
sugar  industry  and  provide  for  further  incen- 
tives to  erv»urage  ttiis  kirxj  of  inrK>vation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help 
get  us  back  on  the  right  track  toward  energy 
conservation  and  indeperxJerx^  and  support 
this  legislation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  DOUGLAS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  IHAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  ArKlrew  Douglas  of  my 
17tti  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  who  was 
recently  awarded  the  Myrtle  M.  and  Tom  B. 
Medders  Award  by  the  National  Easter  Seal 
Society.  Mr.  Douglas  is  tt>e  executive  director 
of  the  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Mahoning,  Trum- 
bull, and  Columbiana  Counties,  Inc. 

The  Medder  Award  is  a  highly  prestigious 
award  given  only  in  tfie  years  ttiat  an  individ- 
ual displays  outstanding  perlormance  in  all 
categories.  The  areas  of  evaluation  include: 
ExcellerKe  in  program/service  management 
witti  specific  examples  to  demonstrate  accom- 
plishments: sourKi  fiscal  management;  excel- 
lence in  development  management  supported 
by  specific  examples  of  growth  in  fund  raising 
performance  or  specific  new  techniques;  ex- 
cellence in  ttie  recruitment  and  use  of  volun- 
teers; continued  professional  growth  dem- 
onstrated t)y  participation  in  continuing  edu- 
cation programs,  service  on  boards/commit- 
tees, and  professional  memberships  and  affili- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Mr.  Douglas  as  the  out- 
standing recipient  of  the  Medders  Award.  Mr. 
Douglas  honors  Ohk)  as  the  first  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Easter  Seal  Society  to  ever  re- 
ceive the  Medders  Award.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Douglas  for  his  ongoing  concern 
and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  local  Easter 
Seal  Society,  and  congratulate  him  on  this 
rxjteworthy  achievement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AFRICAN-AMER- 
ICAN COMMUNITY  LEADERS  IN 
LAS  VEGAS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  remarkable  African- 
American  leaders  in  the  Las  Vegas  commu- 
nity. This  commemoration  comes  at  a  very 
unique  time  of  the  year— Afrkan-American 
History  Montti — a  celebration  designed  to 
credit  recognitk>n  to  numerous  indivkjuals  all 
over  the  United  States  for  their  culture  con- 
tibutnrts  to  our  country.  It  is  in  this  month  that 
we  heraU  their  accomplishments  and  educate 
the  pubic  so  ttiat  one  day  an  annual  celebra- 
tion will  no  kxiger  be  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  call  attentk>n  to  certain  indi- 
viduals wtx)  tiave  proven  ttieir  undying  interest 
for  the  Las  Vegas  area  and  their  workman- 
ship. By  no  means  are  these  individuals  alone 
in  their  accompiishments— tfiey  represent  the 
entire  corrvnunity.  Among  tfte  mentk>nables 
are:  State  Senator  Joe  Meal,  Dr.  Paul 
Meachum,  Rev.  WiHie  Davis,  Shiriey  Bartser. 
and  Wayne  Nunnely. 

Senator  Joe  Neal,  who  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  for  many  years,  is  an  extremely 
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talented  and  driven  man  wtio  has  proposed 
legislation  concerning  a  variety  of  Issues  de- 
sigred  to  benefit  the  entire  community.  Since 
1978,  Senator  Neal  has  taken  strong  stands 
for  the  rights  of  peoples  all  over  the  worid, 
even  when  opposition  stood  directly  in  his 
patti.  Perhaps  most  lucid  in  my  memory  was 
when  we  both  decided  to  support  legislation 
that  would  take  moneys  out  of  South  Africa  to 
oppose  apartheid.  When  we  voted  we  were 
the  only  two  on  the  floor  to  stand  up  against 
the  odds.  To  this  day  Mr.  Neal  continues  the 
passing  of  this  bill.  His  other  efforts  include 
improved  education,  visible  in  the  growth  and 
suptriority  of  the  library  systems  in  the  State. 
Without  Mr.  Neal's  efforts,  perhaps  our  edu- 
cational standards  would  not  have  flourished 
as  they  are  presently.  Being  a  memljer  of  the 
NAACP.  Nevadans  Against  Apartheid,  Phi 
Beta  Sigma,  Joe  Neal  was  the  first  African- 
American  State  senator  elected  into  office  in 
Las  Vegas,  NV.  My  friend  Joe  Neal,  to  you  I 
bring  my  hands  together  and  applaud  the  ac- 
complishments you  have  secured  in  the  Vegas 
Valley. 

Dr.  Paul  Meachum,  president  of  the  Clark 
County  Community  College  is  advancing  the 
Las  Vegas  area  in  ways  which  shines  as  the 
Sun  in  the  valley.  Dr.  Meachum  is  on  the 
tx)ard  of  directors  for  many  cultural  and  edu- 
cational organizations  in  Las  Vegas.  These  in- 
clude the  YMCA  which  provides  health  pro- 
grams and  alternative  activity  events  for  all 
ages;  the  Doolittle  Tutor  project  designed  to 
tutor  black  children  in  poverty  areas  from  kin- 
der^rten  to  grade  3;  the  Simba  Talent  Agen- 
cy which  produces  cultural  performances  for- 
tifyirig  the  arts  and  history  of  culture;  the  Qual- 
ity and  Productive  Institute;  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  He  has  also  tjeen  the  grand  marshall 
for  tfie  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  parades  in  Las 
Vegas  and  received  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Cormunlty  Award.  Dr.  Meachum's  efforts 
have  been  acknowledged  not  only  in  the  Las 
Vegas  community,  but  also  from  his  graduate 
collage — the  University  of  Texas  from  whom 
he  received  the  Outstanding  Graduate  Award; 
he  was  1  out  of  14  nationally  who  were  grant- 
ed with  such  an  honor.  Dr.  Meachum  men- 
tioned his  hope  that  future  days  will  bring  no 
need  for  African-American  History  Month. 
There  will  be  a  time  when  schools,  books,  and 
institjtions  will  herald  the  many  facets  of  the 
black  culture  without  the  necessity  of  a  month 
in  v(*ik;h  we  bring  these  features  to  light  to 
educate.  It  shoukl  be  of  common  knowledge 
and  one  day  will  be.  Thank  you  for  your  out- 
standing achievements,  I  hail  your  undertak- 
ings. 

Rev.  Willie  Davis,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  Las  Vegas  has  made  press- 
ing contritxjtions  in  the  area  of  education 
through  his  church.  A  minister  of  13  years, 
vrce  president  of  the  NAACP  in  the  Las  Vegas 
chapter,  he  has  estat)lished  and  instituted  a 
variety  of  programs  to  educate  the  publK 
through  volunteer  methods.  Anrxjng  those  are 
a  dr»ig  alxise  council;  an  ESL  curriculum:  and 
literacy  classes  open  to  all  ages.  Presently 
Reverend  Davis  is  worthing  on  developing  a  $2 
millk)n  structure  which  woukJ  house  15  to  18 
classrooms  for  extensive  education,  as  well  as 
a  temple  of  prayer.  Reverend  Davis,  I  must 
compliment  your  endeavors  and  encourage 
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you  to  continue  to  bring  the  wealth  of  contribu- 
tions to  our  community. 

Shiriev  Bart)er,  presently  principal  at  Mabel 
Hoggard  Sixth  Grade  Center  in  Nevada,  has 
worked  extensively  with  implementing,  advis- 
ing, training,  and  devetopmentation  of  instruc- 
tional plans  for  education  and  teachers.  Her 
career  is  saturated  with  experience  directed  at 
improving  the  educational  institutions  in  ttie 
Las  Vegas  area.  Mrs.  Barber  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals:  Nevada  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators; the  executive  board  of  NAACP; 
president  of  Bartara  Jordan  Democratk:  Wonv 
ens  Caucus;  and  Alph  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority. 
Her  diligent  efforts  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Las  Vegas  Chamber  of  Commerce — being  a 
semifin^ist  for  the  second  annual  Women  of 
Achievement  Award.  Other  awards  she  has 
received  are  the  Elementary  Unified  Employee 
of  the  Year  presented  by  LVABSE  and  was  a 
hall  of  lame  recipient  in  1990,  given  by  the 
Clari<  County  School  District.  Mrs.  Bartjer's  in- 
genious activities  are  most  significantly  seen 
in  her  design  of  reading  programs  throughout 
the  community.  Shirley  Barber  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  community  and  its  educators.  I  express 
my  greatest  respect  for  her  accomplishments 
and  look  fonward  to  the  future  she  will  bring  to 
Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Wlayne  Nunnely  who  is  president  of  mi- 
nority student  affairs  at  UNLV  has  proven  to 
be  an  outstanding  leader  in  education  for  mi- 
norities find  the  disadvantaged.  He  has  accel- 
erated the  growth  of  educational  opportunities 
for  studants  l^y  designing  seminars  for  self-es- 
teem and  career  plaruiing.  His  work  has  erv 
abled  students  to  meet  with  professionals  in 
the  community  to  gain  insight  into  the  worthing 
world.  f»ir.  Nunnely's  outlook  toward  the  future 
of  education  is  bright,  optimistk;,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  any  challenge  that  steps  in 
his  path  to  tietter  educational  pursuits  of  our 
youth.  %At.  Nunnely  is  a  memt»er  of  the 
NAACP,  the  Black  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
president  of  the  National  Forum  for  Black  Puts- 
lie  Administrators,  and  a  member  of  the  UNLV 
Alliance  of  Black  Professionals,  Staff  and  Fac- 
ulty. He  was  the  ex-head  football  coach  for 
UNLV — the  first  black  man  to  be  head  coach 
of  a  team  in  tine  Western  United  States  in  divi- 
sion 1.  Mr.  Nunnely  is  an  admirable  role 
model  fdr  members  of  the  community  and  I 
look  fonward  to  watohing  his  efforts  unfold  into 
bigger  and  brighter  events  for  Las  Vegas. 


A  BILL  TO  ENHANCE  BOATING 
SAFETY  ON  CLEAR  CREEK  CHAN- 
NEL 


!    HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
ti^oducing  legislation  to  enharK:e  the  safety  of 
the  boating  public  in  my  district.  Specifically, 
ttie  bill  directs  tfie  Secretary  of  the  Army — 
through  ttie  Corps  of  Engineers — to  remove 
the  hazardous  railroad  swing  bridge  that 
crosses  Clear  Creek  channel  at  its  outset  into 
Galveston  Bay.  This  directive  woukl  be  imple- 
mented by  nxxlifying  the  terms  of  the  Clear 
Creek  Federal  flood-control  project. 
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The  Clear  Lake  area  of  Texas  is  one  of 
America's  foremost  havens  for  pleasure  txjat- 
ers.  However,  as  boat  traffic  on  Clear  Creek 
channel  has  grown  over  the  past  several 
years,  boaters  have  had  to  cope  with  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  navigational  hazard— the 
railroad  swing  bridge  at  Seabrook. 

The  swing  txidge  betorigs  to  the  Souttiem 
Pacifk:  Transportation  Co.  Southem  Pacific  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  dangers  posed  by  the 
txkjge  aryj  has  been  working  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Galveston  District  Office  for  over 
a  year  in  an  effort  to  wori<  out  a  mutually  ben- 
eficial arrangement  for  removal  of  the  bridge. 
Several  months  ago,  Southem  Pacific  and  the 
district  offrce  developed  a  proposal  for  remov- 
ing the  bridge  as  part  of  the  corps'  plan  to 
construct  a  second  outlet  channel  for  the 
Clear  Creek  project. 

In  addition  to  crossing  Clear  Creek,  South- 
em Pacific's  tracks  also  cross  over  the  site  of 
the  proposed  second  outlet  channel.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Federal  Government  couW,  under  ap- 
plicable law,  find  itself  obligated  to  bulkj  a  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  second  outlet  for  South- 
em Pacific.  Under  the  proposal  developed  by 
Southem  Pacific  and  the  corps  district  office, 
the  corps  would  have  removed  the  Clear 
Creek  bridge  at  Federal  expense  in  return  for 
Southem  Pacific  abandoning  the  bridge  and 
approach  track.  With  Southern  Pacific  aban- 
doning the  track,  there  woukj  be  no  need  for 
a  bridge  over  the  second  outlet  channel,  and 
the  corps  woukl  avoid  substantial  construction 
costs.  The  distrk^t  office  forwarded  this  pro- 
posal to  corps'  headquarters  here  in  Washing- 
ton, txjt  headquarters  rejected  it. 

The  t>ill  I  am  introducing  today  modifies  the 
terms  of  ttie  Clear  Creek  project  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  corps'  district  office. 
Specifk^ally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny  is  di- 
rected to  remove  the  swing  bridge  at  Federal 
expense.  However,  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment incurs  this  cost,  Southem  Pacific  will 
have  to  agree,  in  writing,  to  various  terms  de- 
signed to  protect  Federal  interests. 

Foremost  arrwng  these  is  a  provision  that, 
in  return  for  ttie  Federal  Government  incurring 
the  cost  of  removing  the  bridge,  the  Govern- 
ment is  relieved  of  any  responsibility  it  may 
have  to  bulkl  a  railroad  bridge  for  Southern 
Pacific  over  ttie  proposed  second  outlet  chan- 
nel. While  no  definitive  figures  are  available,  I 
have  been  advised  that  ttie  cost  of  removing 
the  swing  bridge  is  comparable  to  the  cost  of 
buikUng  a  bridge  over  the  second  outlet  chan- 
nel. Thus,  the  Federal  Government  shoukj  not 
incur  any  added  net  costs  under  this  an-ange- 
ment.  In  additk>n,  the  Federal  Govemment  will 
receive  a  portion  of  the  bridge's  salvage  value 
to  help  further  offset  ttie  cost  of  rerrwval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provkJes  a  reasonat}le, 
straightfonward  approach  to  solving  a  diffKult 
problem.  In  addition,  all  parties  involved  win 
walk  away  a  winner.  The  Federal  Govemment 
will  avoid  the  potential  expense  of  building  a 
railroad  bridge  over  the  second  outlet  channel. 
Southem  PacHk;  will  obtain  help  in  removing  a 
serious  navigatkxial  hazard.  And,  most  irrpor- 
tant,  the  boating  publk:  will  enjoy  snx»th  sail- 
ing akxig  the  Clear  Creek  channel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MOURNS  THE 
LOSS  OF  TWO  GUARDSMEN 


HON.  Dia  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  New 
Hampshire  mourns  the  loss  of  two  young 
guardsmen  who  were  killed  in  a  noncombat 
military  truck  accident  while  serving  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Pvt.  Todd  Christopiier  Ritch,  20,  of  Charies- 
town  and  Specialist  Wade  Elliott  Hector,  22,  of 
Newport  were  killed  on  Feb.  21,  1991  in  Saudi 
Aratna,  little  more  than  a  month  after  their  ar- 
rival In  the  MkkJIe  East. 

Both  men  were  membiers  of  ttie  744th  Army 
National  Guard  Transportation  Company,  the 
first  New  Hampshire  National  Guard  unit  that 
was  called  to  active  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Nothing  is  more  tragic  ttian  seeing  two 
young  men  struck  down  in  the  prime  of  life.  In 
addition  to  leaving  large  families  and  many 
friends,  txjth  men  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  I  or  anyone  can  say 
can  erase  the  pain  and  sense  of  toss  the  fam- 
ily and  friends  of  these  young  men  must  be 
feeling  today.  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
loved  Wade  and  Todd  will  take  some  consola- 
tion in  knowing  that  they  dkl  not  die  in  vain. 

These  two  young  soWiers  were  part  of  a 
brave  and  determined  allied  fighting  force  that 
stood  up  to  a  ruthless  and  brutal  dkitator  and 
liljerated  Kuwait.  Todd  and  Wade  made  the  ul- 
timate sacrifice  in  this  effort,  so  that  other  men 
could  be  free.  There  is  no  nobler  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  families  and  fi-iends  of 
these  two  men  should  be  assured  that  their 
courage  and  dedication  will  not  tie  forgotten. 

Wade  was  a  1986  graduate  of  Lebanon 
High  School  and  enlisted  in  the  Army,  where 
he  served  a  3-year  tour  of  duty  in  Germany. 
He  joined  the  National  Guard  in  1989.  Wade 
was  worthing  for  a  painting  contractor  when  his 
Reserve  unit  was  called  to  active  duty. 

Todd  joined  the  New  Hampshire  National 
Guard  in  January  1990  and  then  completed 
his  bask;  training  at  Fort  Dix,  NJ.  He  was 
wori<ing  as  an  apprenttoe  at  the  Dantxjry 
Sheet  Metal  Shop  in  Danbury.  CT,  when  he 
was  called  to  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  J. 

McCULLION     AND     PATTI     RYAN 
WOOLF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TTlAnCAm',  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  4. 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mk;hael  J.  McCullton  and  Patti 
Ryan  Woolf  of  my  17th  Congressk)nal  District 
of  Ohio  wtx)  will  be  honored  as  Irish  Man  and 
Woman  of  the  Year  at  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Luncheon  at  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Hall. 
The  recipients  chosen  each  year  typify  their 
Irish  roots  and  culture  arxj  have  made  out- 
standing contritxjtions  to  ttie  community. 

Mr.  McCullton,  son  of  Irish  immigrants  Rose 
McGovem  and  Mchael  McCullk>n,  attended 
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St.  Columbia  Elementary  and  UrsuHne  High 
School.  In  remembrance  of  his  athlelK  prow- 
ess, Mr.  McCuNton  was  inducted  into  the  Ursu- 
line  High  School  Hall  of  Fame  in  1982. 

In  1951,  Mr.  McCullton  was  the  youngest 
Ohtoan  ever  elected  to  dty  council  when  he 
won  the  electkjn  fof  first  ward  councilman,  city 
of  Youngstown.  He  heW  this  positkxi  for  10 
years.  Mr.  McCullton  was  emptoyed  with 
Hartzell's  Rose  and  Sons  until  he  began  his 
career  with  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  1952  as  a  sales  representative.  He  earned 
numerous  awards  and  promotkxis  during  his 
employment,  serving  as  regtonal  conference 
club  leader  for  three  terms.  In  1977  Mr. 
McCulllon  was  elected  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  city  council  for  4  years.  Mr.  McCullton 
was  appointed  Ohio  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles In  1983,  and  heW  this  positton  tonger  then 
any  other  registrar  in  state  history.  He  cur- 
rently is  a  memt)er  of  ttie  unemptoyment  conv 
pensation  board  of  review. 

Active  in  numerous  community  service  orga- 
nizations, Mr.  McCullion  has  served  on  com- 
mittees for  Pete  Gatxiel's  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Parade,  the  Youngstown  Urtjan  League,  Unit- 
ed Way  Community  Servtoes,  SL  Elizabeth 
Hospital  Guild  Charity  Show.  Northeastern 
Ohto  District  II  Committee  on  Atooholism,  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

Mr.  McCullion  is  manied  to  the  fornner  Alma 
Vrabel,  has  a  daughter,  Nancy  Striver,  and 
two  grandsons. 

Patti  Ryan  Woolf  is  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Ryan  and  Julia  Wilson,  wfiose  families  are 
originally  from  Rathkeale,  County  Limerick. 
Ireland. 

Ms.  Woolf  began  her  career  as  a  part-time 
employee  of  the  Mahoning  County  Board  of 
Elections.  She  ttien  began  her  tong  servce 
with  the  court  system  by  serving  as  a  deputy 
cleric  for  the  Boardman  Court  for  7  years  and 
the  Sebring  Court  through  ttie  present  time. 
Ms.  Woolf  has  also  served  for  the  past  10 
years  on  the  Setxing  Civil  Servtoe  Commis- 
sion, ttie  only  woman  ever  appointed  to  the 
commisston. 

In  addition  to  her  work.  Ms.  Woolf  is  a  mem- 
t)er  of  and  has  tieto  office  in  various  political 
organizations.  Ms.  Wooif  is  currently  presktent 
of  the  Sebring  Federated  Democratto  Wom- 
en's Club,  a  member  of  the  Mafioning  County 
Democratk:  Presklents  Club,  the  Ohto  Federa- 
tion of  Democratk:  Women,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Democratk:  Women,  financial  sec- 
retary to  ttie  Western  Mahoning  County 
Democrats  Club,  and  social  chair  of  the 
Boardman  Federated  Democrats  Women's 
Club.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Mahoning 
County  Democratk;  Central,  and  Executive 
Committee  as  well,  serving  on  ttie  distrtot 
leader's  council  for  the  western  area,  arxl  is 
Democratto  precinct  committeeperson  for 
Sebring  City,  precinct  2.  In  1979,  Ms.  Woolf 
was  named  South  County  Democratk:  Woman 
of  ttie  Year. 

Ms.  Woolfs  involvement  has  extended  into 
various  community  organizattons  as  well.  She 
has  sen/ed  as  secretary  to  the  Pete  Gabriel's 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  committee,  served  on 
the  Youngstown  beauty  pageant  committee 
and  was  coordinator  for  the  Mahoning  County 
Heart  Associatton. 


Mnrvh  A    laai 
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Patti  Ryan  Woolf  has  3  children — Stephen, 
Julie  Marie,  and  Molly  Ann,  and  two  grand- 
children— Shawn  and  Kristen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  MKhael  J.  McCulllon  and 
Patti  Ryan  Woolt  as  the  1991  recipients  of  the 
Irish  Man  and  Woman  of  the  Year  Award.  I 
thank  them  both  on  behalf  of  the  community 
for  their  outstanding  servk»,  contribution,  and 
dedKatnn  over  the  years.  If  is  truly  an  honor 
to  represent  these  distinguished  members  of 
my  district. 


TRIBUTE    TO    OUTSTANDING    MIS- 
SOURIAN  WILLIAM  H. 

KLINGENBERG 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  the  late  William  H. 
Klingenberg,  a  fine  man  and  an  outstanding 
Missourian.  Mr.  Klingent)erg,  who  from  1963 
to  1971  was  the  presiding  judge  at  Lafayette 
County  Court,  passed  away  this  February  at 
the  age  of  94. 

Mr.  Klingentjerg,  who  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  kept  continued  links  with  the  vet- 
erans ttirough  his  adrve  participation  for  some 
71  years  in  LohmarvMayer  American  Legion 
Post  No.  258,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber. 

CorKordia  was  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  he 
was  to  live  ttiere  for  the  entirety  of  his  life.  A 
man  dedcated  to  his  community,  he  was  a 
charter  member  of  Concordia  Lions  Club,  op- 
erated a  local  gas  station  for  27  years  and 
owned  and  ran  Bergman  Department  Store  in 
Corxxxdia  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Klingenberg  leaves  behind  his  daughter 
Laveme,  three  sisters,  three  grandchildren  and 
a  great-granddaughter.  He  will  be  missed  by 
rx)t  only  his  family,  but  the  community  he 
served  so  staunchly  for  so  many  years.  Mr. 
Klingenberg  lived  a  long  and  varied  life  but 
never  forgot  from  where  he  came. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965 


HON.  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4. 1991 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  prepare  to 
reauthorize  tfie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
I  want  to  stress  my  deep  conviction  that  we 
must  continue  to  ensure  that  all  students— re- 
gardess  of  their  sock>-economic  status — have 
access  to  the  kind  of  postsecorxjary  education 
thai  best  meets  their  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities. 

If  we  ctose  the  door  of  educatk>nal  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  rx)t  just  thousands  of  individuals 
wt»  win  suffer.  Our  Nation's  economic  future 
is  also  at  stake. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  economi- 
cally competitive  in  ttie  1990's  and  the  21st 
ceitury,  we  win  need  increasing  numtjers  of 
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skilled  wori<ers.  Traditional  4-year  colleges  will 
educate  a  segment  of  the  work  force,  yet  only 
50  percent  of  high  school  graduates  go  to  col- 
lege and  only  42  percent  of  them  get  a  college 
degree. 

We  cannot  forget  the  rest  of  the  Amerrcan 
work  force  who  may  not  go  to  college  but  may 
need  some  postsecondary  education.  They 
too  will  play  an  important  role  in  our  economic 
future. 

When  we  reauthorize  student  financial  aid 
programs,  the  legislation  should  recognize  the 
diversity  of  postsecondary  education  options 
available  to  students,  we  should  ensure  that  fi- 
nancial aid  is  neutral,  not  favoring  one  type  of 
education  over  another. 

As  we  take  action  to  reduce  student  loan 
default  rates,  we  must  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  student  aid  to  individuals.  We  should 
not  deny  a  student  access  to  student  aid  t>e- 
cau$e  of  the  type  of  school  he  or  she  chooses 
to  attend. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  default  rates  are  too 
high  and  have  become  a  very  serious  and 
cosly  problem.  We  must  take  tough,  but  fair, 
steps  to  fight  fraud  and  abuse  in  student  aid 
programs  and  ensure  that  students  pay  back 
their  loans. 

One  important  reform  would  help  students 
mal«e  informed  consumer  decisions  atx>ut 
which  school  to  attend,  we  should  require  all 
postsecondary  institutions  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  cost,  educational  requirements, 
chances  of  succeeding,  and  employment  or 
confnuing  education  possit)ilities  experienced 
by  their  graduates. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  Department  of 
Education  regulations  and  reform  measures 
sponsored  by  private  career  school  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  are 
already  helping  to  bring  default  rates  down. 
While  default  rates  must  be  reduced  further, 
we  must  give  these  initiatives  time  to  <Motk. 

What  we  should  not  do  is  deny  access  to 
education  to  our  young  people,  especially  low- 
income  people  who  othenwise  may  not  get  the 
education  and  training  they  need  for  meaning- 
ful employment.  To  deny  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  school  would  defeat  the  whole  intent  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 


JASON  C.  YUAN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomonow  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  goodbye  to  one  of 
Washington's  most  capat)le  memt)ers  of  ttie 
diplomatk;  corps,  Jason  C.  Yuan. 

Jason  has  recently  t)een  appointed  as  the 
GoN«rnment  of  Taiwan's  Director  of  North 
Amerk:an  Affairs  in  Taipei.  During  his  1 1 
years,  with  the  Public  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  Amerka  Affairs 
in  the  United  States,  Jason  has  served  his 
government  with  a  commitment  arxj  dedk:atk)n 
that  we,  in  the  Congress,  have  always  ad- 
mired. As  the  Director  of  the  Public  Affairs  Di- 
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vision,  he  has  made  it  a  point  to  reach  out  to 
all  sectors  of  American  society.  Jason's  efforts 
have  b«en  partk;ularty  effective  in  educating 
Memtiers  of  Congress  and  local  and  State  offi- 
cials atx)ut  the  Repubik:  of  China. 

While  I  regret  losing  him  from  the  Coordina- 
tion Council  offices,  I  wish  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  new  position  and  for  the  1 1  years  of  ex- 
cellent representation  not  only  on  behalf  of  his 
government  but  also  for  the  People  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan. 


GARRETT  A.  MORGAN,  INVENTOR 
AND  HERO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  IWE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  his 
birthdate.  I  stand  in  tribiute  to  Garrett  A.  Mor- 
gan, an  African-American  inventor  of  remark- 
able skiN. 

Born  in  Tennessee,  Garrett  A.  Morgan  cre- 
ated safety  devices  for  the  lasting  t)enefit  of 
humankind.  Chief  among  his  inventions  are 
the  gas  inhalator,  which  he  invented  in  1912 
(patent  No.  1,113,675-issued  in  1914)  and  the 
automatic  traffic  light.  Mr.  Morgan's  gas  mask 
saved  thousands  of  American  lives  in  Worid 
War  I  as  sen/icemen  wore  his  inventkjn  to  pro- 
tect them  from  German  chlorine  gas  attacks. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  not  simply  a  brilliant  mind, 
but  a  man  of  great  courage  and  bravery.  In 
1916,  when  an  underground  explosion  trapped 
scores  of  men  beneath  the  det>ris  of  a  water- 
way tunnel,  Mr.  Morgan  donned  his  invention 
and  led  a  volunteer  rescue  party  200  feet  into 
the  Earth  to  save  men  wtro  otherwise  woukj 
certainly  have  died  from  the  dust,  smoke  and 
poison  gas  that  surrounded  them. 

For  his  actions,  Mr.  Morgan  received  the 
Carnegie  Medal  arxl  a  Medal  for  Bravery  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.  I  salute  him  today. 


ALLOW  SMALL  COMMERCIAL  FI- 
NANCE COMPANIES  TO  USE  RE- 
SERVE METHOD  m  ACCOUNTING 
FOR  BAD  DEBTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1986  small 
commercial  finance  companies  have  been  op- 
erating at  a  competitive  disadvantage  to  their 
primary  business  rivals,  small  commercial 
banks.  The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  repealed  the 
use  of  the  t>ad  debt  reserve  in  cak:ulating  the 
deduction  for  tosses  on  k>ans  for  all  taxpayers 
except  thrifts  arxj  banks  with  under  $500  mil- 
lion in  gross  assets.  While  thrifts  by  the  nature 
of  their  txjsiness  are  not  actively  engaged  in 
asset-t)£|sed  lending,  small  commercial  tanks 
are.  Both  small  finance  companies  arxl  small 
banks  provkJe  credit  to  the  small  businesses 
in  their  community  through  lending  tiased  on 
the  bon-ower's  assets,  purchasing  accounts  re- 
ceivable, sales  finarKing,  leveraged  leasing, 
arxJ  other  commercial  lerKJing  transactk>ns. 
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However,  small  banks  can  determine  deduc- 
tions for  bad  debts  using  ttie  reserve  mettxxl. 
This  means  that  they  recognize  the  losses  in- 
herent in  any  lending  portfolio  as  Ihey  occur, 
and  do  not  have  to  wait  until  the  final  step  of 
the  chargeoff  to  claim  a  tax  deduction.  By  not 
allowing  the  reserve  method  of  accounting  for 
small  finance  companies,  the  Tax  Code  places 
these  companies  at  a  distinct  competitive  dis- 
advantage compared  to  small  banks.  The  bill 
I  introduce  today  will  rerrxjve  the  imbalarx»  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  small  banks  and  small 
commercial  finance  companies  by  again  allow- 
ing small  finance  companies  to  use  the  re- 
serve method  of  accounting  for  bad  debts. 


PURIM  CELEBRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  Purim  celebration 
that  I  hosted  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  past 
Tuesday,  on  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  holiday  of 
Purim,  which  fell  on  February  27,  Rabtji  David 
Halpern  of  the  Flatbush  Park  Jewish  Center 
led  a  short  ceremony  to  which  all  Memk)ers 
were  invited. 

The  holiday  of  Purim  celebrates  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  the  Jewish  people  against 
a  plot  to  destroy  them  in  the  Persia  of  450 
B.C.E.  by  the  evil  Haman.  The  holiday  has 
come  to  represent  all  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Jewish  people  against  persecution  in  our  long 
history. 

This  year,  as  Jews  around  the  world  cele- 
brate Purim,  our  thoughts  will  turn  to  Israel's 
successful  defense  against  modern  day 
Hamans,  like  Saddam  Hussein  and  Yasir 
Arafat.  Israel  and  the  Jewish  people  will  con- 
tinue to  endure  against  such  threats,  and  we 
celebrate  that  perserverence  at  this  solemn 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  State. 

I  was  gratified  that  Ratibi  Halpern  and  mem- 
bers of  my  community  in  Brooklyn  were 
moved  to  travel  to  Washington  and  to  bring 
that  message  here.  The  moment  of  pause  for 
reflection  and  prayer  in  a  busy  day  of  meet- 
ings and  hearings  gave  me  a  real  perspective 
on  our  history  and  the  troubles  that  our  worid 
today  faces. 


THE  MILTON  LITTMAN 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  HEANA  ROSLEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17,  the  Milton  Littman  Memorial  Foun- 
dation of  Nk>rth  Miami  Beach,  FL,  will  hold  its 
13th  annual  scholarsNp  breakfast  in  honor  of 
a  man  wtio  contributed  much  to  south  Florida. 
The  foundatkxi  estatslistied  in  his  name  carries 
on  Mr.  Littman's  work  by  aiding  worthy  young 
people  in  their  chosen  career.  Ttiose  assisted 
by  the  fourxlation  are  encouraged  to  carry  on 
Milton  Littman's  legacy  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity. 
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Mr.  Littman  is  best  remembered  in  his  faith- 
ful servKe  to  ttie  community  of  North  Miami 
Beach  as  president  of  charriber  of  commerce 
and  later  as  North  Miami  Beach  councilman. 
Among  his  many  civk;  contributions  nx)st  nota- 
ble were  the  estat>lishment  of  ttie  Status  on 
Women  Commission  and  the  Youth  Advisory 
Board;  On  a  personal  level,  he  was  a  commu- 
nity leader  who  could  relate  well  to  both  youth 
and  senior  citizens. 

The  Milton  Littman  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  that  seeks  to  empower  worthy 
young  people  to  pursue  their  dreams.  It  offers 
financial  assistance  to  those  indivkjuals  whose 
charitable  work  and  civic  contributions  most 
emulate  the  lifelong  efforts  of  Milton  Littman. 
The  founding  chairman  of  ttie  Littman  Founda- 
tion was  the  late  George  Meany  and  continues 
to  be  directed  by  many  leaders  in  the  south 
Florida  community.  Among  them  are:  the  Hon- 
orable Ted  Adderton,  the  Honorable  William 
Koppel,  the  Honorable  William  Lehman,  Rabbi 
Irving  Littman,  Councilman  Julius  Littman,  arxj 
the  Honorat)le  Walter  Pesetsky. 

The  efforts  of  the  Milton  Littman  Foundation 
should  be  comnnended  because  they  pass  on 
the  virtue  of  volurrtary  service  to  the  youth  of 
south  Florida.  By  giving  recognition  to  those 
young  people  who  have  freely  given  t)ack  to 
their  community,  the  foundation  pronx)tes  the 
noble  spirit  of  voluntarism,  an  ethic  that  has 
made  our  country  great. 


PENNSYLVANIAN  HONORED  FOR 
EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  congressional  district  in 
Pennsylvania. 

On  April  7,  William  P.  Phillips,  of  Milton,  will 
join  the  distirx:t  class  of  indivkJuals  wtto  have 
obtained  the  highest  award  in  ttie  Boy  Scouts 
of  America— the  Eagle  Scout  Award.  Before 
becoming  a  Boy  Scout  in  1983,  William  served 
3  years  as  a  Cub  Scout.  In  this  capacity,  he 
reached  the  highest  rank  of  the  Cub  Scouts 
which  earned  him  the  Arrow  of  Light  Award. 

As  a  Boy  Scout,  William  achieved  several 
honors  and  hekj  many  positksns.  Between 
1984  and  1990,  he  earned  the  awards  of  Ten- 
derfoot, Second  Class  Scout,  First  Class 
Scout,  Star  Scout,  and  Life  Scout.  During 
these  years  tie  also  obtained  7  skill  awards 
and  25  merit  badges.  William  has  sen/ed  in 
the  position  of  quartermaster  and  senior  patrol 
leader,  and  was  inducted  into  the  Order  of 
Arrow  in  1987. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  William  orga- 
nized a  group  of  scouts  to  assist  him  in  pre- 
paring ttie  Milton  Community  Pool  for  the  1990 
summer  swim  season.  He  drained  and 
cleaned  both  ttie  adult  and  chikjren's  pool; 
cleared  the  tall  grass,  weeds,  and  gartiage 
from  around  ttie  facility;  scraped,  ttien  re- 
painted the  buildings;  and  refinished  the  out- 
door fumiture  k>y  cleaning,  painting,  and 
weatherproofing  it 

As  a  Scout,  William  participated  in 
Whitewater  rafting  excursrons,  canoe  trips,  wirv 
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ter  survival  weekends,  and  fishing  and  hiking 
events.  Such  events  have  taught  him  a  kwe 
for  the  outdoors,  and  an  appreciation  lor  our 
environment  Because  he  holds  these  values 
he  has  also  assisted  in  several  community 
projects,  such  as  cleaning  trash  from  road- 
ways, streets,  and  parks  in  town,  and  helping 
the  ekJeriy  by  raking  leaves  and  shoveling 
snow. 

Besides  Scouting,  William  participates  in 
other  activities.  Among  ttiese  are  soccer, 
basetMll,  and  golf.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  Club,  Key  Club,  concert  and 
church  choirs  and  the  youth  feltowship.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  wtiere  his  ceremony  will  be  heW, 
and  he  has  participated  in  a  fundraiser  for  SL 
Judes  Children's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  William  P. 
Phillips  has  stiown  time  and  again  ttiat  his 
hard  work,  dednation,  and  perseverance  are 
fine  characteristcs  of  himself  as  wel  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Ttiese  traits  are  be- 
stowed on  each  and  every  youth  who  partici- 
pates in  ttie  Scouts,  and  I  am  assured  ttiat 
they  carry  ttiese  traits  on  with  tfiem  in  life- 
aiding  others  in  need,  and  passing  on  ttieir 
fine  values  to  younger  generatkxis.  I  can  only 
say  how  happy  I  am  to  see  such  diligence  ex- 
pressed at  an  early  age. 

I  join  his  family  and  friends  wtien  I  say  I  am 
very  proud  of  William  for  the  accomplishments 
he  has  made.  He  has  worked  hard  to  actiieve 
this  goal,  and  is  welt-deserving  of  it 


HONORING  CASA  MARIA  FAMILY 
SERVICES,  DETROIT,  MI 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERIR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4, 1991 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Casa  Maria  Family  Services  in  Detroit, 
Ml.  Casa  Maria  Family  Services,  an  agency  of 
the  League  of  Catholk:  Women,  has  been  of- 
fering its  services  to  the  Tiger  Town  area 
since  1 943.  Their  assistance  ranges  from  rec- 
reational activities  to  crisis  intervention,  and 
their  time  is  dedicated  to  runaway  teenagers, 
youth  offenders,  and  muitHxoblem  families. 
The  services  of  Casa  Maria  are  shaped  t>y  the 
needs  of  ttie  surrounding  communities. 

Casa  Maria  is  kx:ated  in  an  area  ttiat  is  ettv 
nk^ally  diverse,  and  in  ttie  early  years  of  its  ex- 
isterx%  taught  many  immigrants  how  to  adjust 
to  ttie  American  culture.  The  center  offered 
classes  in  English,  government,  and  job  ori- 
entation, as  well  as  assisting  in  daycare  and 
sponsoring  of  recreational  activities.  With  ttie 
changing  needs  of  today's  society,  many  of 
ttie  services  focus  on  preventing  delinquency, 
substance  atxise,  and  offering  support  for  ttie 
chiklren  and  families  of  the  Detroit  area. 

Programs  are  curently  directed  toward  fam- 
ilies with  chiMren  between  the  ages  of  3  and 
18,  and  with  funding  from  ttie  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  addWonal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  teens  wtio  are  potential  or  ac- 
tual runaways.  With  the  ultimate  goal  of 
detering  delinquent  tietiavior  and  creating  pro- 
ductive citizens.  Neighbortiood  Bukters  Alft- 
ance  has  granted  assistance  in  providng  serv- 
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ices  to  potential  and  first  time  offenders.  Many 
of  the  children  have  participated  In  community 
volunteer  work  includirtg  street  cleanups,  gar- 
dening, and  restoring  porches. 

Due  to  ttie  growing  recognition  of  Case 
Maria,  tfie  Department  of  Community  and 
Health  Sen/ices  from  Wayne  County  has  cho- 
sen tfie  agency  to  run  an  alternative  education 
program  for  high-risk  students.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  the  stu- 
dents receive  one  semester  of  individual  as- 
sIstarKe  and  tfien  return  to  a  regular  school 
setting.  This  program  Is  designed  to  promote 
academes  and  prevent  delinquency  and  drop- 
outs, and  has  proven  to  be  very  successful  as 
many  of  the  students  go  on  to  become  honor 
students  arxj  teachers'  aids. 

One  of  the  most  Important  services  is  the 
social  adjustment  program.  This  program  al- 
k}ws  teens  to  be  involved  in  sports  as  well  as 
culturiil  and  educational  activities.  Such  events 
as  indoor  and  outdoor  basketball  rank  as  the 
most  popular.  Also  enjoyed  are  field  trips, 
cooking,  and  the  viewing  of  National  Geo- 
graphk;  specials  on  the  center's  VCR.  These 
activities  have  proven  to  be  successful  in 
detering  deliriquency  and  substance  abuse 
among  many  of  the  community's  youth. 

Most  of  all,  the  deduated  workers  of  Casa 
Maria  Family  Sen/ices  provide  the  children 
and  families  of  Detroit  with  love,  care,  and  di- 
rectnn. 

My  dear  colleagues,  please  join  me  in  hon- 
oring Casa  Maria  Family  Sen/ices  for  all  of  its 
proud  accomplishments  and  dedication. 


HONORING  LILLIAN  FISCHER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
millk)ns  of  American  citizens,  there  are  many 
pursuits.  None  are  more  Important  today  than 
the  neighbortXHXJ  activist;  The  rare  person 
who  gives  of  their  time  and  energy  to  preserve 
our  communities,  support  our  schools,  care  for 
our  towns  and  cities,  and  build  better  futures 
for  our  chikjren. 

A  shining  example  of  such  a  friend  and 
neighbor  is  Lillian  Fischer,  a  dedkated  and 
caring  constituent  in  my  hometown  of  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tfie  honor  and  pleasure 
of  joining  the  Cleanflew  Jewish  Center  in  pay- 
ing tritxjte  to  Ms.  Fiscfier  and  her  many  ac- 
compKshments. 

Lillian  Fischer  arrived  on  these  shores  as  a 
young  immigrant  in  1953.  Her  family,  sun/Ivors 
of  the  horrors  of  Nazi  corx»ntration  camps, 
settled  in  the  Bronx. 

Lillian  pursued  her  education,  then  began 
woildng  to  support  her  family.  She  has  raised 
a  fine  son  of  her  own,  Benjamin,  wtiom  I  have 
ttie  honor  of  working  for  me  in  my  Flushing 
district  office. 

Ms.  Fischer  moved  to  the  Whitestone  com- 
munity of  Queens  19  years  ago,  and  has  been 
an  active  memt>er  of  the  area  since.  -She  has 
iMen  honored  by  the  Jewish  School  of  the 
Board  of  Jewish  Educatkxi  of  Greater  New 
York  twice:  First  with  the  Me'u'sh  Award  for 
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Hebrew  School,  and  then  with  the  Most  In- 
volved Parent  Award.  Lillian  has  held  many 
positions  and  committee  assignments  over  the 
years,  always  providing  her  energy  and  exper- 
tise generously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  especially  troubled 
times  for  New  Yort<  City.  But  with  people  like 
Lillian  Fischer,  we  are  working  to  rebuild  our 
city,  our  neighborhoods,  and  our  schools.  And 
because  of  people  like  Lillian  Fischer,  we  are 
slowly  but  surely  succeeding. 

It  IS  my  privilege  to  join  the  Clean/lew  Jew- 
ish Center,  her  friends,  neighbors  and  family, 
in  liononng  this  outstanding  citizen. 


SEI 


:nate  committee  meetings 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
teno  for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  5,  1991.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 


MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Army 
posture. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business    meeting,    to   consider    pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-^66 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  purchase  and  use 
of  counterfeit  and  substandard  parts. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  projected  short- 
fall in  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 

Agp-iculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  207,  to 
provide  funds  for  and  to  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  S.  393,  to  provide 
for  fair  treatment  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  participating  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  as  active  reservists 
or  in  any  other  military  capacity,  and 
S.  483.  to  expand  the  public  purchase 
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and  protection  of  the  Taconlc  Moun- 
tains forest  land  in  Bennington  Coun- 
ty, Vermont. 

SR-332 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak)  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  both  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

srv-124 

Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
the  U.S.  response  to  Soviet  disunity. 

80-419 
LaboP  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role  of 
the    Commissioner    of    the    Food    and 
Drug  Administration. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  emergency  situa- 
tion and  the  impact  a  shortfall  in  ad- 
ministrative funds  have  on  jobless 
workers  during  a  recession. 

SD-538 
1:30  p.m; 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  Sold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tianates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
ertl  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  review  the  fiscal  years  1992-1997 
future  year  defense  plan. 

SR^222 
Small  Business 
To  lold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  F.  Hoobler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Inipector  General,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR^28A 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  Sold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

MARCH  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  posture. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  NATO  security. 

SR^222 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  X  provisions  relating  to  natu- 
ral gas  regulatory  Issues,  and  Sections 
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6003  and  6004,  relating  to  natural  gas 
research,  development,  demonstration 
and  commercialization  activities. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal   year 
1992  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   continue   hearings   on   the   purchase 
and  use  of  counterfeit  and  substandard 
parts. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S.  53. 
S.  91,  S.  128.  S.  143.  and  S.  294,  Congres- 
sional  election  campaign   finance   re- 
form proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Family  Support 
Administration,  Human  Development 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  General 
Accounting  Office's  analysis  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's financial  modernization 
recommendations. 

SD-538 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  foreign  relations. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,    Arts,    and    Humanities    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  need  for 
national  tests  In  education. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SI>-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  210,  to  establish 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion to  operate  the  Federal  uranium 
enrichment   program   on   a   profitable 
and   efficient   basis   to   maximize   the 
long  term  economic  value  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

SD-366 
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Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  emergency  sup- 
plemental funds  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
foreign  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  nomination  of  Jon  David 
Glassman,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay. 

SD-119 

MARCH  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
Veterans  programs. 

SRM18 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  the  employment-un- 
employment situation  for  February. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  General  Sales  Manager, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Of- 
fice of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  child 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency,  focus- 
ing on  measurement  of  increases  and 
decreases. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
18,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

SI>-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  finan- 
cial and  international  factors  that  may 
affect  the  length  and  depth  of  a  reces- 
sion, and  the  economic  outlook. 

SD-628 

MARCH  11 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  VH  provisions  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  Title 
vni  provisions  relating  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

SD-366 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  Title  IX  provisions  which  authorize 
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a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refug-e  In  Alaska 
(ANWR). 

SI>-3G6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  EAu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiwsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Disability. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  foreign  relaUons. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pi-oposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  development  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m.  ; 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Department  of  Defense  emer- 
gency preparedness  plan. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S. 
53.  S.  91.  S.  128.  S.  143.  and  S.  294.  Con- 
gressional  election   campaign   fin&nce 
reform  proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SI>-ia8 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1992   for   the 
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Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  review  the  fiscal  years  1992-1997 
future  year  defense  plan. 

SR^222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program. 

SR-253 

MARCH  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
fflghway    Traffic    Safety    Administra- 
tion. 

SR^253 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

William  H.  Kennoy.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 

a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SD-^06 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7.  S. 
53,  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294,  Con- 
gressional   election    campaign    finance 
reform  proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director. 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney, 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Environmental  Health,  and  the 
Fogarty  International  Center. 

-     SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-I46,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

3D-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XV  provisions  relating  to  re- 
form of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SD-366 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  Artiiritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin,  Division  of  Research  Resources, 
Nursing  Research.  Human  Genome,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Oommerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Oommunications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  12,  to  ensure  car- 
riage on  cable  television  of  local  news 
and  other  programming  and  to  restore 
the  right  of  local  regulatory  authori- 
ties to  regulate  cable  television  rates. 

Sit-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XV  provisions  relating 
to  reform  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SD-366 

!  MARCH  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 

I  MARCH  18 

2:00  p.m. 
Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,   focusing 
on  Title  V  provisions  relating  to  coal 
and  the  applicability  of  new  source  re- 
view to  existing  electric  steam  gener- 
,    ating  units  (WEPCoi. 
i  SD-366 

MARCH  19 

9:30a.m. 
Appropriations 

LBbor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Minority  Business  De- 
velopment Agency  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  L.  Ryskamp,  of  Florida,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Eleventh  Circuit. 

SI>-2a6 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.nn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-138 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.ri- 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspecter  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Rulea  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tijnates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Urban  ,Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.n). 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XI  provisions  relating 
to  transportation  issues,  and  on  the 
Administration's  proposal  contained  in 
the  National  Energy  Strategy  relating 
t(J  alternative-fuel  fleets. 

SD-366 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Etergy's   civilian   nuclear   waste   pro- 
gram mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  revisions. 

SD-366 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 

proposed   Soldiers'    and    Sailors'    Civil 

Relief  Act. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
B©ard.  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

SD-192 
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Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  Financial 
Crimes  Enforcement  Network,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  of 
the  Dejiartment  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on  aid   to   Latin 
America. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,   Ocean   and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal    Crop   Insurance   Corporation, 
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and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
White  House  residence,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

APRIL  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

SI>-138 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Dejjartment  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearingrs  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
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Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 

1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  ' 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Information  Ag«ncy  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Deport- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug:  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
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Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
10:00  a.m. 
Approprtations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

SD-116 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
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MAY  7 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on   AID   manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

I  MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
i  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
SD-138 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 
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MAY  15 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  held  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 


MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 


MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

j  MAY  21 

2:30  p.mj 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
asiistance,    focusing   on   International 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 

3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
asiistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 


I 


MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 


JUNE  4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreigp  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tindates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SI>-192 


POSTPONEMENTS 

MARCH  5 
2:00  p.m. 
Forelgti  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Issues  relat- 
ing to  a  bilateral  free  trade  agreement 
wltSh  Mexico. 

SD-419 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Akaka,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein. — Psalm  24:1. 

Almighty  God,  true  and  just  and 
righteous  in  all  Thy  ways,  we  conxmend 
to  Your  will  those  who  are  laboring  to 
establish  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Grant  to  them  the  light  of  Your  wis- 
dom that  truth  and  justice  may  pre- 
vail. Grant  to  the  whole  Earth  and  all 
the  people  on  it  Your  blessing  as  it  re- 
covers from  the  trauma  of  such  a  tech- 
nologically efficient  war.  Remind  us,  O 
Lord,  of  our  responsibility  for  the 
Earth  over  which  Thou  hast  given  us 
stewardship.  Forgive  us  for  the  carnage 
we  have  wrought,  for  the  way  we  have 
ravaged  and  polluted  and  corrupted  the 
beautiful  environment  and  the  gracious 
provision  Thou  hast  made.  Help  us,  pa- 
tient God,  to  find  our  way,  to  turn  to 
Thee  in  humility  and  repentance  and 
to  seek  Thy  divine  overrule  in  our 
lives.  And,  Father,  we  are  very  thank- 
ful to  see  Senator  Cranston  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

Grant  this,  Lord,  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  the  Lord  of  Lords  and  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  March  5.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  1.  Section  3  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  1  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Akaka.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AKAKA  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  reserved  for  the  two  leaders  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  3:30  p.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


the  future  must  be  put  on  hold  in  the 
face  of  such  news. 

Senator  Cranston  reacted  strongly 
to  the  news  of  his  cancer.  His  treat- 
ment h£is  been  successful,  and  he  re- 
turns today  to  take  up  his  Senate  work 
again.  Despite  the  difficult  and  painfUl 
time  he  has  had  in  the  past  several 
months,  he  has  returned,  ready  as  ever 
to  get  back  to  work.  Neither  I  nor  any 
of  his  colleagues  doubt  that  Senator 
Cranston  will  play  an  active  role  in 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  his 
term  of  office.  He  has  our  affection  and 
our  good  wishes  for  his  complete  recov- 
ery. We  are  pleased  to  welcome  him 
back  to  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  leader 
for  his  warm  and  generous  words.  I 
simply  want  to  assure  him  and  all  Sen- 
ators that  I  am  back  and  on  full  active 
duty  in  the  Senate. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
3:30,  following  the  period  for  morning 
business,  it  is  my  intention  to  exercise 
the  authority  which  I  have  under  a  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
resume  consideration  of  S.  419,  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Coriwration  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  several 
amendments  which  Senators  intend  to 
offer.  I  expect  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill  this  afternoon.  It  is 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  predict 
whether  there  will  be  votes  or  how 
many,  but  Senators  should  be  aware  of 
that  possibility  once  the  amendments 
are  before  the  Senate. 


SENATOR  ALAN  CRANSTON- 
WELCOME  BACK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  Senator  Cranston 
back  to  the  Senate  after  an  absence  of 
several  months.  We  were  all  saddened 
by  the  announcement  last  year  that 
Senator  Cranston  had  been  dla.gnosed 
with  prostate  cancer  and  would  retire 
from  his  leadership  role  and  not  seek 
reelection  to  the  Senate.  There  can  be 
few  events  as  devastating  as  learning 
of  a  potentially  life-threatening  condi- 
tion. All  the  plans  of  a  lifetime  can  be 
suddenly  disrupted,  all  the  work  one 
hoped  to  do,  all  of  the  aspirations  for 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 
I  understand  the  acting  Republican 
leader  will  use  the  leader  time  of  the 
Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
acting  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


EXTENDING  A  WARM  WELCOME  TO 
SENATOR  CRANSTON 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
majority  leader  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  California.  We  do  wish  him  a  full 
and  complete  recovery,  and  say  to  him 
it  is  good  to  see  him  back  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much.  It  is  very  generous 
of  him. 


STUDENT-ATHLETE  REFORMS 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  NCAA 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  months,  considerable 
attention  has  been  focused  in  the  Na- 
tions  press  on  various  issues  related  to 
the  proper  role  of  Intercollegrlate  ath- 
letics at  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Critics  have  suggested  that  those  insti- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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tutions  are  incapable,  either  them- 
selves or  in  concert  through  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
of  taking  any  serious  steps  to  limit  al- 
leged exploitation  of  athletically  tal- 
ented students,  to  curb  abuses  involved 
in  the  reciruiting  of  those  students,  to 
assure  that  they  are  properly  inte- 
grated into  university  life  and  provided 
with  a  meaningful  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue a  serious  academic  program  to 
graduation,  and  in  general  to  bring 
intercollegiate  athletics  more  closely 
under  institutional  control. 

Concerns  such  as  these  were,  in  fact. 
expressed  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  during  development  last 
session  of  the  student  right-to-know 
legislation,  pursuant  to  which  institu- 
tions awarding  athletically  related  fi- 
nancial aid  are  required  beginning  in 
1993  annually  to  publish  graduation 
rates  for  the  student  body,  broken 
down  by  race  and  gender,  and  for  stu- 
dent-athletes, broken  down  by  race. 
sport,  and  gender.  The  NCAA  leader- 
ship expressed  its  support  early  on  for 
the  concept  of  this  legislation  and 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  persuade 
its  members  to  adopt  such  regulations 
in  early  1990,  but  the  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  nonetheless  went  ahead  and 
passed  the  right-to-know  law  late  in 
the  session. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  NCAA  at  its  recent  convention— its 
very  first  opportimity  to  react  to  final 
terms  of  the  new  law — amended  its  in- 
ternal regulations  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  law  as  passed,  and, 
perhaps  of  even  greater  interest,  will 
begin  publishing  institutional  gradua- 
tion rates  for  its  largest  member  insti- 
tutions a  full  2  years  before  that  step  is 
required  by  the  law.  Without  question, 
Mr.  President,  the  NCAA's  actions 
speak  of  a  willingness  by  its  members 
to  bring  into  the  open  possible  institu- 
tional variances  in  graduation  rate  per- 
formance, notwithstanding  differing 
institutional  admissions  practices  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  available 
historical  data  indicates  that  athletes 
graduate  at  the  same  rate  as  or  a 
slightly  better  rate  than  the  student 
body  as  a  whole. 

But  in  truth  the  NCAA's  actions  on 
graduation  rate  disclosure  at  its  recent 
convention  were  of  modest  significance 
when  compared  with  the  package  of  re- 
forms that  were  adopted  by  its  mem- 
bership in  a  variety  of  other  areas. 
These  included  placing  limits  on  play- 
ing and  practice  time  for  student-ath- 
letes, elimination  of  athletic  dor- 
mitories, cutting  back  of  training  te- 
bles  for  athletes,  requiring  that  ath- 
letes complete  at  least  half  the  credits 
needed  for  graduation  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  cutting  the  sizes  of  coach- 
ing stafEs  and  the  number  of  permis- 
sible scholarships,  smd  placing  substan- 
tially more  stringent  limits  on  recruit- 
ing activities. 
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Dick  Schultz.  the  NCAA's  executive 
director,  characterized  these  reforms 
as  important  first  steps  on  the  road  to 
creating  a  new  model  for  intercolle- 
giate athletics,  but  he  regards  the 
means  by  which  they  were  accom- 
plished as  more  important  still.  In  this 
respect,  he  is  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  reforms  were  put  into  place 
through  the  leadership  and  hard  work 
of  the  NCAA's  president's  commis- 
sion—a semiautonomous  group  of  44  in- 
stitutional chief  executive  officers 
which  enjoys  substantial  power  in  the 
NCAA  governance  structure. 

I  am  told  that  this  was  the  NCAA 
convention  "at  which  the  presidents 
took  charge,"  developing  the  principles 
of  reform  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  mandating  the  NCAA  staff  and 
institutional  athletics  representatives 
to  draft  practically  based  reform  legis- 
lation consistent  with  those  principles, 
and  then  lobbying  their  chief  executive 
peers  throughout  the  association  either 
to  attend  the  convention  themselves — 
over  230  football-playing  schools— or 
cause  their  institutional  votes  to  be 
cast  in  favor  of  the  reform  package. 
The  strategy  worked,  and  the  reform 
package  was  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

I  am  further  advised,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  president's  commission  fully 
intends  to  press  on  with  the  reform  ef- 
fort this  coming  year,  and  that  it  will 
next  be  focusing  on  proposals  to  tight- 
en admissions  and  academic  progress 
standards  requisite  for  intercollegiate 
athletics  participation  eligibility.  The 
issues  inherent  in  these  proposals  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  perception  of  exploi- 
tation of  student-athletes  and  lack  of 
integration  of  athletes  into  the  main- 
stream of  academic  life.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  the  chairman  of  the  president's 
commission  this  coming  year  will  be 
Dr.  R.  Gerald  Turner,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi — a  man  I  per- 
sonally know  to  be  an  experienced, 
able,  and  dedicated  educator. 

Peiiiaps  the  important  message  here, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  the  education 
community  and  its  leadership  have 
taken  some  important  steps  in  the  past 
few  weeks  to  reevaluate  and  restruc- 
ture the  role  of  intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics, and  are  moving  forward  to  analyze 
and  advance  additional  proposals  in  the 
months  ahead.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
university  presidents,  in  close  con- 
sultation with  intercollegiate  athletics 
administrators,  are  far  better  suited 
than  the  Congress  or  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  to  deal  with 
these  issues  and  to  define  a  proper 
model  for  intercollegiate  athletics  in 
the  1990's  and  the  next  century.  I  con- 
gratulate the  president's  commission 
and  the  NCAA  membership  on  the  sub- 
stantial progress  they  have  already 
achieved,  and  wish  for  them  much  suc- 
cess in  their  continuing  efforts. 

I  should  finally  note  that  the  1991 
NCAA  convention  was  noteworthy  in 


another  respect,  in  that  the  member- 
ship elefcted  Judith  M.  Sweet,  director 
of  athletics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Diego,  as  the  association's 
president  for  the  next  2  years.  Ms. 
Sweet  13  the  first  woman  to  have  been 
elected  to  this  office,  coincidentally  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  institution 
of  women's  championships  by  the 
NCAA,  and  her  election  is  surely  an 
important  further  indication  of  the 
growing  role  of  women  in  intercolle- 
giate athletics  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  image  that  some 
have  foirned  of  the  NCAA  as  a  cadre  of 
coaches  and  athletics  administrators 
either  aigaged  in  the  creation  of  in- 
comprehensible rules  or  seeking  new 
ways  to  exploit  student-athletes  is 
very  wrong.  In  fact,  the  NCAA  is  an  as- 
sociation of  more  than  820  4-year  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  voting  power 
of  which  rests  and  always  has  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  institutional  chief  ex- 
ecutives. This  past  month,  those  CEO's 
decided  to  exercise  that  voting  power 
as  never  before,  and  we  may  all  hope 
that  they  continue  in  their  resolve  to 
participate  directly  in  the  process  of 
deciding  the  course  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  the  years  ahead. 


PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  ACT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  par- 
ents are  a  child's  first  teacher.  Re- 
search ahows  that  fundamental,  life- 
long learning  skills  are  established 
from  inflancy.  It  is  reported  that  self- 
esteem  is  established  by  the  age  of  4. 
Beyond  that  age  intervention  and  pos- 
sibly treatment,  not  prevention,  occur. 
The  paremt-child  relationship  is  a  criti- 
cal factor  in  a  child's  success  in  the 
early  scbool  years  and  throughout  his 
life.  Parents,  however,  do  not  just  in- 
stinctivedy  know  how  best  to  help  their 
children  build  a  foundation  for  learning 
and  health  care.  They  need  tools  and 
guidance  to  improve  their  parenting 
skills. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Parents  as  Teachers  Act. 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  to  establish  community  pro- 
grams for  children  and  their  families 
designed  to  help  i)arents  provide  the 
best  possible  beginning  for  a  life  of 
learning  and  growing  for  their  children 
and  to  make  the  transition  between  in- 
fancy and  independence. 

The  bill  is  authorized  at  $20  million, 
which  would  allow  approximately  1,000 
school  districts  to  participate  at  the 
average  cost  of  $20,000  yearly.  Once  es- 
tablished. States  and  local  commu- 
nities will  eventually  pick  up  the  cost 
of  the  program.  The  legislation  phases 
out  Federal  funds  through  a  declining 
match  from  100  percent  to  25  percent 
over  the  6-year  authorization. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  parents 
with  the  tools  to  strengthen  language 
skills,  intellectual  development,  social 
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skills,  and  health  care  of  their  children 
from  Infancy  on.  The  program  also  has 
an  adult  literacy  component.  It  is  open 
to  parents  with  children  aged  3  and 
under,  whatever  their  socioeconomic 
status.  A  parents  as  teachers  national 
center  is  also  established  to  provide  in- 
formation, training,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  participants. 

Key  components  include: 

Home  visits  by  parent  educators  to 
give  research-based  information  to  par- 
ents about  language  skills,  psycho- 
logical, and  physical  development; 

Periodic  health  screening  to  ensure 
that  disabilities  or  developmental 
problems  are  detected  before  a  child 
enters  school;  and 

Group  visits  for  parents  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  meet  other  parents 
with  children  of  the  same  age  and  es- 
tablish a  support  group  to  discuss  prob- 
lems. 

Mississippi's  Center  for  Family  Edu- 
cation in  Jackson,  which  is  patterned 
after  the  successful  Missouri  Parents 
as  Teachers  model,  is  supported  by  a 
cooperative  partnership  between  the 
Junior  League  of  Jackson,  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Jackson,  the 
Field  Cooperative  Association,  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Frito  Lay,  Inc.  The  Jackson 
program  utilizes  part  time  paid  staff 
and  a  wealth  of  volunteers  in  a  public/ 
private  effort  that  has  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  and  positive  change  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  families  it  has 
served.  This  program  provides  the 
missing  link  in  the  mosiac  of  Federal 
and  State  services  to  children  and  fam- 
ilies and  it  works  because  it  recognizes 
that  positive  parental  involvement  is 
the  key  to  a  child's  successful  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  of  the  six  education  goals 
established  by  the  President  and  the 
Nation's  Governors  is:  "By  the  year 
2000,  all  children  in  America  will  start 
school  ready  to  learn." 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  in 
achieving  this  goal  than  helping  par- 
ents establish  a  home  environment  for 
their  children  that  celebrates  learning 
and  good  health  care.  This  is  a  preven- 
tion program  whose  long  term  benefits 
should  result  in  better  educated  and 
employable  youth,  fewer  dropouts,  re- 
duced teen  pregnancy,  less  need  for  re- 
medial education  programs,  and  less 
dependency  on  drugs  and  alcohol. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Act  calls  for 
a  modest  investment  in  Federal  fund- 
ing, which  will  in  return  generate  im- 
measurable individual  and  community 
rewards.  I  thank  Senator  Bond  for  ask- 
ing me  to  join  him  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
bill  and  applaud  him  for  bringing  this 
exemplary  model  program  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  swift  adop- 
tion of  this  legislaton  by  the  Senate. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  leader  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  14  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  imder  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  FAST  TRACK 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  administration  formally  re- 
quested an  extension  of  the  fast  track 
negotiating  authority  provided  by  the 
1988  Trade  Act. 

The  fast  track  process  has  been 
harshly  criticized  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  various  outside  groups. 
They  claim  that  the  fast  track  chokes 
off  debate  and  denies  Congress  a  voice 
in  the  consideration  of  trade  agree- 
ments. I  understand  a  resolution  will 
shortly  be  introduced  to  disapprove  the 
administration's  request  for  fast  track 
negotiating  authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  criticisms  of  the 
fast  track  are  unfounded  and  the  reso- 
lution very  unwise.  The  fast  track  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  and  it  has  worked  quite 
well. 

THE  FAST  TRACK 

The  fast  track  is  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  Congress  agrees  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  a  trade  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  administration  with- 
out offering  amendments  within  90 
days  after  the  agreement  is  formally 
submitted  to  Congress.  In  return  for 
the  guarantee  of  a  vote,  the  adminis- 
tration agrees  to  consult  closely  with 
the  Congress  on  objectives  and  strat- 
egy in  the  negotiations.  The  adminis- 
tration also  agrees  to  allow  the  con- 
gressional committees  of  jurisdiction 
to  draft  the  implementing  legislation 
for  the  agreement. 

The  fast  track  is  a  necessity  under 
our  Constitution  because  power  on 
trade  matters  is  divided  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  ar- 
rangement  is   a   thoughtfully   crafted 


balance  that  allows  the  administration 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  while 
preserving  the  rights  of  Congress. 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  FAST  TRACK 

With  the  fast  track  in  place,  the 
United  States  has  negotiated  a  number 
of  important  trade  agreements:  The 
Tokyo  Round  GATT  Agreement,  the 
United  States-Israeli  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  and  the  United  States-Can- 
ada Free-Trade  Agreement.  Those 
agreements  have  served  the  national 
interest  very  well.  The  Israeli  and  Can- 
ada FTA's  have  expanded  United 
States  exports  by  a  total  of  S21  billion 
and  created  at  least  210,000  new  jobs. 

The  Tokyo  round  lowered  tariffs 
worldwide  by  33  percent,  increased  pro- 
tection against  subsidies  and  predatory 
pricing,  and  cleared  away  many  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers.  Since  the  Tokyo 
round  has  been  in  place.  United  States 
exports  have  expanded  by  73  percent. 

Each  of  these  agreements  could  have 
gone  further,  but  each  did  contribute 
significantly  to  U.S.  economic  welfare. 

RATIONALE  FOR  THE  FAST  TRACK 

Those  trade  agreements  would  not 
have  been  approved  or  even  negotiated 
were  it  not  for  the  fast  track.  The  fast 
track  procedure  is  unique  because  the 
problems  confronted  in  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  are  unique.  Unlike 
arms  control  treaties  or  other  treaties, 
trade  agreements  require  literally 
thousands  of  concessions  in  return  for 
thousands  of  benefits.  Though  the  over- 
all balance  of  concessions  and  benefits 
will  presumably  be  very  much  in  the 
U.S.  interest,  particular  concessions 
may  well  adversely  impact  discrete 
economic  sectors.  No  other  type  of 
internationaJ  treaty  or  agreement  is 
likely  to  effect  such  a  wide  array  of 
special  interests. 

If  amendments  were  possible,  Mem- 
bers  would  doubtlessly  feel  pressure  to 
offer  amendments  to  protect  these  spe- 
cial interests.  Some  of  the  amend- 
ments may  well  pass.  If  they  do  pass, 
other  nations  would  certainly  follow 
suit  and  protect  their  special  interests 
leading  to  further  steps  in  the  United 
States.  Soon  the  entire  trade  agree- 
ment would  be  pulled  apart  by  special 
interest  concerns. 

We  don't  have  to  look  far  into  his- 
tory to  see  this  pattern  being  played 
out.  When  the  U.S.  Congress  piled  spe- 
cial interest  tariff  upon  special  inter- 
est tariff  in  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act,  our 
trading  partners  quickly  followed  suit. 
As  a  result,  the  world  trading  system 
was  nearly  destroyed. 

The  purpose  of  the  fast  track  is  not 
to  exclude  these  special  interest  con- 
cerns from  congressional  consider- 
ation. But  it  does  force  the  Congress  to 
recognize  that  catering  to  special  in- 
terest concerns  will  unravel  a  trade 
agreement.  The  cases  of  special  inter- 
ests are  still  considered,  but  the  Con- 
gress is  forced  to  balance  them  against 
the  national  interest. 
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Trade  negotiator  after  trade  nego- 
tiator in  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  have  argrued  that 
without  the  fast  track  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  even  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments. In  the  words  of  our  current 
chief  trade  negotiator.  Ambassador 
Carla  Hills:  "The  fast  track  is  crucial 
to  my  credibility  as  a  negotiator." 
Other  nations  would  have  no  reason  to 
even  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
unless  there  was  a  reasonable  chance 
that  such  an  agreement  would  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  sirgument  that  the  fast  track 
chokes  off  debate  unnecessarily  and  de- 
nies Congress  a  voice  in  the  negotia- 
tions is  simply  untrue.  In  all  cases, 
congressional  consideration  of  the  im- 
pact of  a  trade  agreement  takes  place 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  begins  when 
the  concept  for  the  negotiations  is 
floated  by  the  administration.  It  con- 
tinues during  the  negotiations.  The 
final  90  days  of  debate  that  are  con- 
ducted under  the  fast  track  is  merely 
the  final  round  of  a  debate  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  preceding  years. 

Take  the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT  ne- 
gotiations for  example.  Congressional 
hearings  on  the  round  began  4  years 
ago.  Even  if  a  Uruguay  round  agree- 
ment were  concluded  tomorrow.  Con- 
gress would  have  had  more  than  5  years 
to  consider  the  round  before  it  was 
asked  to  vote  on  it. 

I  held  hearings  on  the  proposed  Unit- 
ed States-Canada-Mexico  agreement — 
known  as  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  or  NAFTA— 11  years 
ago.  Obviously.  Congress  has  more 
than  enough  time  to  consider  the  mer- 
its of  a  possible  trade  agreement. 

But  without  the  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress would  at  least  vote  on  an  agree- 
ment that  is  negotiated,  U.S.  trade  ne- 
gotiations would  be  seriously  com- 
promised. Certainly,  the  prospect  of  a 
Senate  filibuster  or  congressional 
amendments  to  the  implementing  leg- 
islation, would  be  enough  to  raise 
doubts  in  our  trading  partners'  minds 
as  to  whether  U.S.  conmiitments  would 
ever  be  implemented. 

In  sum.  Senators  should  be  under  no 
illusion:  Passage  of  this  resolution 
would  terminate  the  Uruguay  round 
and  all  other  major  international  trade 
negotiations. 

CONCLUSION 

Of  course.  Senators  have  every  right 
to  reserve  judgment  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Uruguay  round  or  the  NAFTA  ne- 
gotiations until  those  negotiations  are 
completed.  Every  Senator  has  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  administration  will 
consult  with  him  during  the  negotia- 
tions to  resolve  his  particular  con- 
cerns. Further,  Senators  should  expect 
that  the  eventual  implementing  legis- 
lation for  the  Uruguay"  round  will  be 
written  by  the  congressional  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction,  not  the  adminis- 
tration. 


And  if  Senators  feel  that  the  even- 
tual agreement  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation,  they  can  vote 
against  it.  And  if  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  follow  suit,  the  United 
States  will  not  enter  into  that  agree- 
ment. Under  the  fast  track,  the  Con- 
gress still  makes  the  final  decision. 

I  have  spoken  previously  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  Uruguay  round  and  the 
NAFTA  negotiations  and  will  do  so  fur- 
ther in  coming  weeks.  But  the  sponsors 
of  the  disapproval  resolution  will 
doubtlessly  point  out  that  there  are 
difficult  issues  to  be  resolved  in  these 
negotiations.  And  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible to  imagine  an  agreement  emerg- 
ing from  these  trade  negotiations — par- 
ticularly the  NAFTA  negotiations— 
that  is  not  in  the  United  States  best  in- 
terest. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  issue  is  wheth- 
er or  not  we  allow  the  administration 
to  carry  out  those  negotiations. 

If  a  poor  agreement  is  negotiated.  I 
will  be  the  first  to  demand  changes  and 
vote  against  it  if  the  changes  are  not 
forthcoming.  Three  years  ago.  I  with- 
held my  support  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  FTA  until  some  critical  issues 
were  addressed  by  the  administration. 
But  we  cannot  assume  that  any  trade 
agreement  that  is  negotiated  will  be  a 
bad  One.  In  fact,  history  would  argue 
for  quite  the  opposite  conclusion. 

We  should  not  be  hasty.  We  should 
allow  the  administration  to  complete 
the  Uruguay  round  and  the  NAFTA  and 
then  judge  their  merits.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  try  to  judge  those  agreements  before 
they  are  even  negotiated. 

Next  week,  I  will  address  the  merits 
of  the  NAFTA. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized. 


RESTORING  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE 
Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mitted on  Thursday  what  I  believe  is 
one  of  the  most  important  legislative 
initiatives  I  have  ever  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  resolu- 
tion Is  crucial  if  we  are  to  restore  the 
public  confidence  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  Members  who  serve  here. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  painful  assignments  any  Senator 
could  have  had  during  the  last  few 
years  is  service  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics.  I  have  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  serving  on  that  committee 
throughout  the  proceedings  related  to 
the  members  accused  of  improper  deal- 
ings In  connection  with  Lincoln  Sav- 
ings b  Loan  and  its  chairman,  Charles 
Keating. 

The  horrible  spectacle  of  these  hear- 
ings has  made  clear  to  me,  and  I  hope 
to  all  of  my  colleagues,  the  pressing 
need  to  adopt  campaign  financing  re- 
forms. In  its  findings,  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee urged  the  leadership  and  Con- 


gress to  work  together  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  address  the  urgent  need  for 
comprehensive  campaign  finance  re- 
form. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I 
speak  for  every  member  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  when  I  say  that  a  new  di- 
rection Is  needed  for  campaign  finance, 
a  direction  that  restores  the  reputation 
of  this  Institution.  Not  everyone  will 
agree  with  my  particular  approach,  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  viable  one.  The  botton 
line  is  that  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  we  simply  spend  too  much 
money  on  campaigns. 

We  simply  cannot  constantly  put  all 
Member$  in  the  bind  of  needing  to  raise 
tremendous  sums  of  money  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  wanting  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  impropriety  in 
the  casting  of  votes  or  rendering  of 
service  to  constituents.  The  Ethics 
Committee's  deliberations  have  made 
it  clear  that  many  of  the  conflicts  and 
tensions  are  created  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing amounts  of  money  that  must  be 
raised  to  wage  a  campaign  in  today's 
modern  era  of  television-based  cam- 
paigning. The  public  is  confused  and 
bothered  by  the  vast  amounts  of  money 
in  elections.  Recognizing  this,  my  reso- 
lution speaks  to  the  most  fundamental 
piece  of  campaign  finance  reform,  es- 
tablishing a  limit  on  campaign  expend- 
itures. 

The  approach  I  have  taken  in  this 
resolution  is  somewhat  different  than 
that  taken  in  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Boren, 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 
While  I  continue  to  support  that  bill 
and  suM>ort  a  variety  of  additional 
measures,  I  have  tried  to  get  around 
many  of  the  difficult  legal  issues  pre- 
sented by  that  approach  and  the  objec- 
tions some  have  to  public  financing. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  resolution  is 
that  the  Senate  can  make  and  enforce 
its  own  rules,  its  own  code  of  conduct 
for  the  Signified  election  of  its  mem- 
bers. My  resolution  would  set  overall 
campaign  limits,  to  be  enforced  not  by 
the  promise  of  public  financing  for 
compliance,  but  by  sanctions  ranging 
from  loss  of  seniority  advantages  to 
censure  and  even  expulsion  for  failure 
to  abide  by  a  code  of  conduct  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
enforced  by  the  Ethics  Committee. 

The  resolution  makes  it  a  matter  of 
honor  and  Senate  code  of  conduct  to 
abide  by  limits  set  for  total  expendi- 
tures during  a  campaign,  which  are  set 
along  the  lines  of  S.  137  passed  during 
the  last  Congress,  based  on  the  lesser 
of  a  flat  minimum  or  a  formula  based 
on  the  population  of  each  State.  As 
such,  because  the  resolution  does  not 
prohibit  by  statute  any  campaign  ex- 
penditures, it  should  not  run  afoul  of 
the  first  amendment  rights  protected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Buckley  ver- 
sus Valeo. 

By  adopting  the  language  of  S.  294, 
introduced  by  my  colleague  Senator 
Bumpers,  this  resolution  also  includes 
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important  provisions  that  would  tight- 
en the  definition  of  independent  ex- 
penditures. Additionally,  there  are  pro- 
visions for  the  speedy  disclosures  of  all 
true  independent  expenditures. 

This  resolution,  while  identifying 
and  addressing  important  components 
of  reform,  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  not 
sufficient  by  itself.  We  must  also,  as  a 
body,  adopt  important  provisions  of 
comprehensive  campaign  reform  in- 
cluded in  S.  3,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Boren.  I  am  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  Because  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  by  the  Eth- 
ics Committee,  there  is  a  unique  win- 
dow of  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
enact  meaningful  campaign  finance  re- 
form. I  believe  that  establishing  a  code 
of  conduct,  giving  this  body  the  power 
to  police  its  own  Members,  and  restor- 
ing the  honor  and  dignity  of  this  insti- 
tution is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Granted,  this  is  a  unique  approach, 
but  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  precedent  from  earlier 
times  for  such  an  approach.  Indeed,  in 
1922,  the  Senate,  while  finding  that 
Senator  Truman  Newberry  was  duly 
elected,  was  presented  with  resolutions 
condemning  Mr.  Newberry  for  excessive 
campaign  expenditures.  The  resolution 
stated: 

The  expenditure  of  such  excessive  sums 
(S195,000)  in  behalf  of  a  candidate,  either  with 
or  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  being 
contrary  to  the  sound  public  policy,  harmful 
to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  and 
dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, such  excessive  expenditures  are  hereby 
condemned  and  disapproved. 

Following  the  Senate  vote,  Mr. 
Newberry,  realizing  that  his  position 
could  never  be  other  than  uncomfort- 
able, tendered  his  resignation. 

Similarly,  in  the  matter  of  the  case 
of  Frank  Smith,  in  1928,  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  refusing  to  seat  Mr. 
Smith,  in  part  because  of  exorbitant 
sums  of  money  spent  during  his  cam- 
paign. About  the  same  time,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  resolution  denying  a  seat 
to  Senator-elect  William  Vare,  con- 
demning again  the  excessive  use  of 
money  in  a  campaign. 

The  approach  I  am  suggesting  would 
put  the  Senate  in  the  position  of  re- 
claiming for  itself  the  power  provided 
in  article  1,  section  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  judge  the  qualifications  of 
members. 

I  have  submitted  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  must  be  willing 
to  take  some  new  approaches  to  the 
issue  of  campaign  reform.  We  must  act 
now  to  restore  public  respect  for  this 
institution.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is 
more  damaging  to  the  image  of  the 
Senate  and  its  Members  than  the  con- 
stant need  to  beg  for  money  for  cam- 
paigns. We  must  bring  this  degrading 
practice  to  an  end  before  it  totally  dis- 
rupts our  system  of  democracy. 


I  know  that  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate are  honorable  people.  They  do  not 
sell  their  votes  or  their  influence.  But 
the  public  has  the  impression  that  be- 
cause a  contribution  is  made,  a  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  vote  the  way  that  con- 
tributor wants  the  vote  cast.  It  is  not 
true,  but  the  public  perception  is  that 
it  is  and  as  such,  the  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  diminished.  The  reaison  we  need 
to  set  a  ceiling  of  what  can  be  spent  in 
a  campaign  is  not  because  anybody  has 
been  corrupted,  but  because  it  gives 
the  impression  that  undue  influence  is 
being  exercised  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
say  that  we  not  only  are  honorable 
people,  but  we  do  not  want  to  give  an 
impression  that  we  can  be  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  a  contribution.  Moreover,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  say  that  we 
will  police  ourselves.  I  am  proud  of  the 
thorough  and  honest  job  that  the  Eth- 
ics Committee  performed  in  the  recent 
extended  hearings  regardless  of  what  is 
being  written  by  the  editorial  writers 
who  were  not  on  the  firing  line.  This  is 
additional  evidence  that  we  can  "clean 
up  our  act."  We  can  take  matters  into 
our  own  hands  and  act  for  the  good  of 
all  Members.  It  is  our  honor  and  our 
dignity  that  is  at  stake,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Senate  as  a  body.  We  can  and  we 
must  take  this  important  step  to  en- 
acting standards  for  all  those  who  wish 
to  be  honorable  Members  of  this  body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  take  seriously  the 
need  to  establish  standards  of  conduct 
for  us  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  limiting  expendi- 
tures In  campaigns  for  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate, setting  Senate  standards  of  conduct  for 
those  seeking  election  or  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  providing  sanc- 
tions against  those  elected  who  bring  dis- 
credit to  the  United  States  Senate  by  violat- 
ing the  established  standards  of  conduct. 

Resolved.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution — 

<1)  the  term  "authorized  committee" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  political  committee  that  is  author- 
ized in  writing  by  the  candidate  to  accept 
contributions  or  make  expenditures  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate  to  further  the  election 
of  the  candidate; 

(2)  the  term  "candidate"  means  &n  individ- 
ual who  is  seeking  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  and  such  an  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  if  the  individual  meets  the 
criteria  stated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
section  301(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(2)); 

(3)  the  term  "election  cycle"  means,  with 
respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  a  candidate,  the  term 


beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
last  previous  general  election  for  such  ofQc* 
or  seat  that  the  candidate  seeks  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  next  election;  or 

(B)  for  all  other  persons,  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  flrst  day  following  the  dat«  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  election; 

(4)  the  term  "general  election"  means  an 
election  that  will  directly  result  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  the  ofDce  of  United  States 
Senator,  but  does  not  Include  an  open  pri- 
mary election; 

(5)  the  term  "immediate  family"  means  a 
candidate's  spouse,  and  any  child,  stepchild, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  person,  and  any  child, 
stepchild,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half- 
brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  can- 
didate's spouse  and  the  spouse  of  any  such 
person; 

(6)  the  term  "primary  election",  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat 
means  an  election  that  may  result  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  on  the 
ballot  in  a  general  election; 

(7)  the  term  "primary  election  period", 
with  respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate 
seat,  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day 
following  the  date  of  the  last  Senate  election 
for  that  seat  and  ending  on  the  first  of— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  seat  following  the  last  Senate  elec- 
tion for  that  seat;  or 

(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  election  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election; 

(8)  the  term  "runoff  election",  with  respect 
to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat,  means  an 
election  held  after  a  primary  election  for 
that  seat,  prescribed  by  State  law  as  the 
means  for  deciding  which  candidate  shall  be 
certified  as  nominee  for  the  Senate; 

(9)  the  term  "runoff  election  period",  with 
respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat, 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  primary  election 
for  that  seat  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
runoff  election  for  that  seat; 

(10)  the  term  "voting  age  population" 
means  the  resident  population,  18  yesurs  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(e));  and 

(11)  unless  otherwise  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion, terms  used  in  this  resolution  that  are 
defined  in  section  301  of  the  Federal  EUectlon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  have  the 
meanings  stated  in  section  301  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

SEC.  Z.  LDOTATKNiB  ON  KXFCNDITUBBa 

(a)  Personal  Funds.— No  candidate  shall- 

(1)  make  expenditures  from  the  personal 
funds  of  the  candidate  or  the  funds  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  immediate  family  of  the  can- 
didate; or 

(2)  Incur  personal  debt, 

in  excess  of  SSO,000  in  connection  with  the 
candidate's  campaign  for  the  Senate  durintr 
an  election  cycle. 

(b)  GENER.VL  Elections.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  no  candidate  may  make  ex- 
penditures for  a  general  election  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of — 

(A)  S5,SOO,000;  or 

(B)  the  greater  of— 
(I)S950.000:or 

(11)  $400,000  plus  40  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  4,000,000  or  less,  plus 
25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  ix>pu- 
lation  over  4,000,000. 

(2)  In  a  State  with  only  1  transmitter  for  a 
commercial  Very  High  Frequency  television 
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station  licensed  to  oiwrate  In  that  State,  a 
candidate  may  make  expenditures  for  a  gen- 
eral election  In  the  amount  of  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  S5.500.000:  or 

(B)  the  greater  of— 

(I)  S60.000;  or 

(II)  MOO.OOO  plus  55  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  4,000,000  or  less,  plus 
40  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation over  4,000,000. 

(c)  Prmary  Elections.— No  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  for  a  primary  election  in 
excess  of  67  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Runoff  Elections.— No  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  for  a  runoff  election  in 
excess  of  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  the  general 
election  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Increases  in  Limitations  Based  on  Lv- 
CREA8E8  IN  PRICE  INDEX.— (1)  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  shall  compute 
Increases  In  the  amounts  stated  in  sub- 
section (b)  based  on  the  increase  in  the  price 
index  determined  under  section  315(c)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(c)),  except  that  for  purposes  of 
determining  such  increases,  the  base  period 
shall  be  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  elec- 
tion after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  on  publication  of  such  increases  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
the  amounts  stated  in  subsections  (b).  (ci. 
and  (d)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  increased  ac- 
cordingly. 

(f)  Compuance  Funds.— (1)  The  limitation 
stated  in  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  ex- 
iwnditures  by  a  candidate  or  a  candidates 
authorized  committees  from  a  compliance 
fund  established  to  defray  the  costs  of  legal 
and  accounting  services  provided  solely  to 
insure  compliance  with  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Oon  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  If— 

(A)  the  compliance  fund  contains  only  con- 
tributions (including  contributions  received 
in  excess  of  any  amount  necessary  to  defray 
qualified  campaign  expenditures  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  439a))  received  in  accord- 
ance with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and 
reporting  requirements  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  this  resolu- 
tion; 

(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  to  and  ex- 
penditures from  the  compliance  fund  do  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b);  and 

(C)  no  transfers  are  made  from  the  compli- 
ance fUnd  to  any  other  accounts  of  the  can- 
didate's authorized  conmilttees. 

(2)  If,  after  a  general  election,  a  candidate 
determines  that  the  costs  of  necessary  and 
continuing  legal  and  accounting  services  re- 
quire contributions  to  and  expenditures  from 
a  compliance  fund  in  excess  of  the  limitation 
stated  In  paragraph  (1),  the  candidate  may 
petition  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration for  a  waiver  of  such  limitation  up 
to  any  additional  amount  that  the  Commit- 
t«e  may  authorize. 

(3)  Any  money  remaining  in  a  compliance 
ftind  when  a  candidate  decides  to  terminate 
or  dissolve  the  compliance  fund  shall  be— 

(A)  contributed  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  reduce  the  budget  deHcit;  or 

(B)  transferred  to  a  compliance  fund  of  a 
snbseqaent  campaign  of  that  candidate. 

(g)  iwcrkasks  in  limitations  to  match 
Independent  Expenditures  in  Elections.— 
(1)  If.  during  a  primary  election  period,  run- 
off election  period,  or  a  general   election. 


independent  expenditures  aggregating  more 
than  J10,000  are  made  or  obligated  to  be 
made  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  or  for  the 
opponent  of  a  candidate,  the  limitations 
stated  in  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d).  as  they 
apply  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  increased  for  that  primary,  runoff,  or  gen- 
eral election  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
amoont  of  such  independent  expenditures 
made  in  excess  of  J10,000  during  the  primary 
election  period,  the  runoff  election  period,  or 
the  general  election. 

(2)  Not  later  than  24  hours  after  a  person 
makee,  obligates  to  make,  or  authorizes 
independent  expenditures  in  excess  of  $500 
(without  regard  to  previously  reported  ex- 
penditures), such  person  shall  submit  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  such  expenditures  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  the  cam- 
paign committee  of  the  opposing  candidate. 

SEC.    3.     EXPENDITURES    BY    PERSONS    OTHER 
THAN  A  CANDIDATE. 

A  candidate  who.  directly  or  through  an 
authorized  committee.  cooperates  or 
consults  with  any  person  in  the  making  of  an 
expenditure  toward  the  advocacy  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidate  or  the  defeat  of  the 
candidate's  opponent,  shall,  before  providing 
such  cooperation  or  consultation— 

(1)  obtain  the  agreement  of  such  person  to 
report  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
candidates  principal  campaign  committee; 
and 

(2)  Instruct  the  treasurer  of  the  principal 
campaign  committee  to  report  such  expendi- 
ture, on  reports  required  to  be  filed  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
as  a  contribution  to  and  an  expenditure 
againjt  the  prescribed  limits  by  the  can- 
didate. 

SEC.  4.  CODE  OF  CAMPAIGN  CONDUCT. 

(a)  Proposal.— The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  shall  study  and.  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  introduce  a  resolution 
proposing  the  adoption  of  a  Code  of  Cam- 
paign Conduct. 

(bi  Topics  To  Be  addressed.— In  addition 
to  other  topics  that  the  Committee  considers 
to  be  appropriate,  the  Code  of  Campaign  Con- 
duct proposed  by  the  Committee  shall 
address — 

(1)  irohibition  of  the  use  of  a  negative  ad- 
vertis«ment  that  is  essentially  untrue;  and 

(2)  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  statements  or 
advertising  that  is  reasonably  calculated  to 
exacerbate  racial  strife  or  to  appeal  to  nega- 
tive prejudices  related  to  racial  differences. 

(c)  Amendment  of  Code  of  Campaign  Con- 
duct.—After  a  Code  of  Campaign  Conduct  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee 00  Rules  and  Administration  may  pro- 
pose, by  introduction  of  a  resolution,  addi- 
tional standards  of  ethical  conduct  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  shall  apply  to  Senate 
elections  following  the  date  of  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 
SEC.  5.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  iK  General.— An  allegation  of  violation 
of  section  2.  3,  or  4  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  for  in- 
vestigation and  finding,  which  finding  shall 
stand  unless  overruled  or  amended  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  not  less  than  30  calendar  days 
after  the  making  of  the  finding,  and  which 
finding  shall  include  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

(1)  That,  as  a  minimum,  the  appropriate 
party  conference  be  required  to  deny  the 
Senator  recognition  of  seniority  for  seat  as- 
signment, and  to  place,  for  the  duration  of 
the  term,  the  Senator  in  last  place  in  senior- 
ity on  any  Senate  committee  to  which  the 
Senator  is  assigned. 
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(2)  That  a  Senator  be  placed  last  on  the  se- 
niority list  for  office  space  assignment  and 
be  declared  Ineligible  for  appointment  to 
preside  over  the  Senate  or  participate  on  cer- 
emonial or  representative  committees. 

(3)  That  a  Senator  be  censured. 

(4)  That  an  Incumbent  Senator  be  expelled 
or  a  Senator-elect  not  be  seated. 

(b)  Nonincumbent  Candidates.— (1)  This 
resolution  is  Intended  to  govern  the  election 
campaigns  of  nonlncumbents  as  well  as  those 
of  incumbents  in  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  en- 
forced against  a  nonincumbent  upon  the 
nonlncunjbent's  election  to  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  a  nonincumbent 
candidate  not  later  than  5  days  after  receipt 
of  any  filing  by  the  candidate  made  with  the 
Secretary  under  302(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  432(g)(2)). 

Mr.  3ANF0RD.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  71  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  540  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments cm  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


MONTANA  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana  have  something  to  be 
very  proud  of,  and  I  take  a  moment  to 
share  their  accomplishment  with  my 
colleagues. 

USA  Today  recently  announced  the 
newspaper's  All-USA  College  Academic 
Team,  and  Montana  students  showed 
up  in  disproportionate  number.  Out  of 
20  collegre  students  named  to  this 
year's  first  team,  three  grew  up  in 
Montana,  Another  Montana  resident 
was  named  to  the  academic  third  team. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  doing 
something  right.  Our  high  school  sen- 
iors rank  third  in  the  country  on  ACT 
scores  and  first  on  armed  services  voca- 
tional aptitude  tests.  Additionally, 
more  than  87  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  graduate,  which  is  16  percent 
above  the  national  average.  And  we 
have  reached  these  achievements  even 
though  Montana  ranks  2Ist  in  expendi- 
tures per  student. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  our  educational  system.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  may  know  that  the 
National  School  Boards  Association 
gave  me  a  perfect  rating  on  edu- 
cational Issues  during  the  101st  session 
of  Congress.  While  I  sure  didn't  try  to 
score  100  percent  on  the  NSBA  score- 
card,  I  did  try  to  cast  each  vote  and  do 
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my  best  for  the  education  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  citizens  of  Montana  deserve  spe- 
cial recognition  for  their  commitment 
to  educational  excellence.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  USA  Today  arti- 
cle, "Sprawling  Montana  is  an  Aca- 
demic Success  Story."  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  USA  Today,  Feb.  26.  1991] 

Sprawling  Montana  is  an  academic 

Success  Story 

(By  Jeff  Kleinhuizen) 

Maybe  it's  the  Rocky  Mountain  water,  as 
Bozeman  (Mont.)  High  School  English  teach- 
er Mike  Durney  put  It. 

"How  about  the  big  Montana  sky?"  says 
Jim  Turner,  Helena  school  superintendent. 

Take  your  pick. 

But  USA  today  decided  to  look  for  answers 
when  students  from  the  Big  Sky  state 
showed  up  in  seemingly  disproportionate 
numbers  on  the  newspaper's  All-USA  College 
Academic  Team,  announced  Friday 

Consider: 

Three  of  the  20  college  students  named  to 
this  year's  first  team  grew  up  in  Montana. 
Two — Jennifer  DeVoe,  19,  and  Jefferson 
Kommers,  20— attend  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity in  Bozeman.  A  third.  Elizabeth  Hughes. 
21,  attends  Harvard  University. 

Another  Montana  native  at  MSU.  Jan 
Wright,  19,  made  the  academic  third  team. 

Montana  resident  Allene  Whitney,  19.  an 
All-USA  Academic  First  Team  high  school 
selection  in  1989,  is  now  an  MSU  sophomore. 

All  this,  of  course,  may  be  coincidence.  But 
it  appears  something  is  working  in  students" 
favor.  Montana  ranks  21st  in  average  per- 
pupil  expenditures,  and  yet: 

Its  high  school  seniors  rank  third  in  the 
nation  on  ACT  scores  used  for  college  admis- 
sions, and  first  on  Armed  Services  Voca- 
tional Aptitude  tests. 

More  than  87%  of  its  high  school  students 
graduate,  compared  to  71%  nationwide. 

Among  possible  reasons:  small,  nurturing, 
communities  that  enable  children  to  develop 
socially  and  Intellectually. 

"Because  of  the  rural  nature  of  the  state,, 
schools  become  the  focal  point  of  the  com- 
munity," says  Nancy  Keenan.  superintend- 
ent of  public  Instruction. 

Says  Jay  Nelson,  18,  a  Helena  High  School 
senior:  "This  isn't  like  hanging  around 
downtown  L.A.  We  just  don't  have  that  much 
to  do  besides  school." 

That  rural  atmosphere  contributes  to  some 
well-intentioned  self-depreciation. 

Physics  professor  Gerry  Wheeler  of  MSU 
says  some  new  freshmen  get  jittery  when  as- 
signed dormitory  rooms  above  the  third 
floor. 

"For  some  of  them,  that's  the  highest 
they've  been  in  their  life,"  he  says. 

More  than  half  of  Montana's  160  high 
schools  have  fewer  than  100  students.  Small 
wonder  many  students  enter  MSU  braced  for 
the  big-city  life  of  Bozeman.  Population: 
26.000,  including  10,000  MSU  students. 

"It's  a  major  recruiting  problem,"  says 
computer  science  professor  Denbigh  Starkey. 
"Sometimes  we  have  to  keep  ourselves  from 
laughing." 

But  no  one  laughs  at  the  academic  suc- 
cesses, which  some  attribute  to  hardy,  hard- 
working students. 

"They  have  a  can-do  attitude,"  says  Pat 
Callbeck  Harper,   gender  equity   specialist. 


Office  of  Public  Instruction.  "Here,  you're 
always  aware  of  the  power  of  nature  to  do 
you  in.  We  have  to  be  self-sufnclent. 

Rocky  Mountain  ranges  cradle  this  univer- 
sity town.  Towering  Douglas  fir  and  Norway 
spruce  stud  the  campus. 

Covering  more  than  147,000  square  miles, 
Montana  could  fit  the  six  New  England 
states  and  more  inside  its  borders. 

Says  Dwight  Moose,  principal.  Capital 
High  School,  Helena:  "The  student's  aren't 
whinei^.  That  goes  back  to  the  pioneer  stock 
who  settled  here:  All  these  were  individualis- 
tic people  who  were  used  to  doing  for  them- 
selves." 

Still,  a  struggling  economy  may  threaten 
the  future. 

Speaker  of  the  House  Hal  Harper,  D-Hel- 
ena,  says  Montana  no  longer  ranks  among 
the  leaders  in  state  spending  on  education 
because  of  a  proi)erty  tax  freeze  in  1986. 

"The  freeze  could  push  us  into  a  second- 
class,  or  even  a  third-class,  state,"  he  says. 

Another  concern:  University  faculty  sala- 
ries here  lag  behind  those  at  comparable  uni- 
versities by  about  25%,  says  MSU  acting 
President  Michael  Malone. 

Despite  tough  times,  Keenan  says  the  state 
will  keep  developing  its  most  precious  re- 
source: children's  minds. 

"We  can't  compete  with  access  to  market- 
places or  transportation,"  she  says.  "We  can 
compete  with  brainpower,  with  ingenuity." 

State  Struggles  to  Keep  Graduates  Close 
TO  Home 

Montana  educators  and  legislators  worry 
that  they're  losing  many  of  their  best  stu- 
dents because  graduates  can't  find  profes- 
sional jobs  at  home. 

"I'd  love  to  live  here,  but  it's  not  going  to 
be  possible,"  says  one  top  student,  Jefferson 
Kommers.  20,  of  Bozeman,  a  physics  major  at 
Montana  State  University  and  an  All  USA- 
Academic  Team  selection. 

"There's  not  much  going  on  in  physics  and 
scientific  research." 

The  staples  of  Montana  industry  are  agri- 
culture, mining  and  lumber. 

At  MSU,  about  80%  of  graduating  engi- 
neers leave  the  State.  But  the  state  now  is 
fighting  back. 

Gov.  Stan  Stephens  appointed  the  Science 
and  Technology  Advisory  Council  last  fall, 
partly  to  advise  business  people  and  legisla- 
tors about  expanding  new  high-tech  indus- 
tries, such  as  bio-technology. 

"We're  looking  to  create  companies  and  re- 
search here  that  will  keep  more  of  our  good 
students  in  the  state,"  says  Carl  Russell  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Alliance,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  today  a 
very  important  education  bill  will  be 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  Senator 
Bond  of  Missouri.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
the  Parents  as  Teachers:  The  Family 
Involvement  in  Education  Act  of  1991. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  assist  State 
and  local  school  districts  begin  or  build 
upon  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams called  Parents  as  Teachers 
[PAT]  by  providing  Federal  startup 
funds. 

The  PAT  Program  is  an  all-in-one 
early  intervention,  parent  education, 
childhood  development  program.  Sim- 
ply put,  the  program's  goal  is  better 
students. 

PAT  helps  parents  give  their  children 
the  best  possible  start  in  life  by  provid- 


ing them  with  tools  to  help  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  their  child's  later  learn- 
ing. The  PAT  curriculum  starts  early— 
when  the  child  is  under  3  years  of  age- 
so  that  parents  can  guide  their  child's 
development  during  these  formative 
years. 

Education  experts  tend  to  agree  that 
the  best  way  to  turn  out  smarter  kids 
is  to  get  parents  and  teachers  to  work 
together.  The  people  of  Montana  have 
long  recognized  this  fact.  This  is  one 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  students 
in  our  State. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  to  the  children  Involved 
in  an  Even  Start  Program  in  Billings, 
MT.  This  Even  Start  Program  encour- 
ages the  Parents  as  Teachers  philoso- 
phy, and  I  tell  you,  those  youngsters 
were  well  on  their  way  to  being  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  short- 
change our  kids.  They  deserve  the  best 
we  can  give,  and  the  Parents  as  Teach- 
ers Act  is  one  way  to  help  ensure  that 
our  youngsters  get  their  feet  firmly  on 
the  ground.  I  strongly  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  add  their  support  for  this 
bill  when  it  is  introduced  today. 


OPERATION  HOMEFRONT 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  we  kicked  off  Operation 
Homefront  in  Montana  with  a  rally  on 
the  steps  of  the  State  capitol.  Oper- 
ation Homefront  is  a  grassroots  effort 
to  support  our  troops,  and  now  to  begin 
planning  a  "hero's  welcome"  home  for 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  The  initia- 
tive has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate through  the  xmanimous  approval  of 
Senate  Resolution  17. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
today  a  statement  by  a  woman, 
Michelle  Simpson,  who  has  both  a  son 
and  a  daughter  in  the  gulf.  She  knows 
intimately  what  it  means  to  support 
our  troops,  and  her  words  are  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  all.  Ms.  Simpson  made  her 
comments  at  a  companion  rally  to  our 
February  14  kickoff  which  was  held  in 
Miles  City,  MT 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
comments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  Michelle  Slmison,  President  of  the 
Miles  City  area  Chamber  of  Commerce:  man- 
ager of  Custers  Inn,  and  mother  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

Maybe  you're  asking  yourself  just  what 
you  can  do — here  In  Miles  City — ^that  could 
be  of  any  possible  aid,  comfort,  or  support  to 
the  men  and  women  serving  our  country  half 
way  around  the  world. 

You  can  help.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  offer 
these  few  thlngrs  you  can  do. 

Include  them  in  your  prayers. 

Write  to  them  often,  but  do  not  burden 
their  minds  with  negativism,  gloom,  and 
problems  at  home,  be  a  messenger  of  good 
news,  of  happy  future  events  you'll  be  shar- 
ing with  them  soon. 
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Thank  them  every  day  in  you  heart  and 
mind  for  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  for 
us  all. 

Be  available  to  help  their  loved  ones 
through  troubling  times  here  at  home. 

Do  some  little  thing  each  and  every  day 
that  reminds  you  of  the  blessings  of  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  you  possess  that  they  are 
there  to  fight  for  and  preserve. 

Think  of  them  often  and  softly  wish  them 
well.  Be  proud  of  them  always. 

Fix  in  your  mind  the  best  possible  way  to 
welcome  them  home  when  their  job  Is  done. 

And  finally— love  them  as  if  they  were 
your  own  children. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LnsBERMAN).  The  clerk  wrlll  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kasten  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  S.  Res.  72  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under  "Sub- 
mission of  Concurrent  and  Senate  Res- 
olutions.") 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  CHILD  CARE 
ACT,  S.  519 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
introduced  legislation  known  as  the 
Senior  Citizens  Child  Care  Act,  S.  519. 

Two  years  ago  we  recognized  the  des- 
perate need  for  child  care  legislation. 
And  this  need  for  affordable,  available. 
quality  child  care  has  not  disappeared. 
The  challenge  is  still  not  being  met. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go  until  our  Na- 
tion's parents  can  leave  their  houses 
during  the  day  and  know  that  their 
children  are  in  good  hands. 

At  the  same  time  so  many  parents 
are  struggling  with  the  daily  night- 
mare of  searching  for  good,  reliable 
day  care,  many  of  our  Nation's  seniors 
are  struggling,  within  the  restrictions 
of  their  fixed  incomes,  to  make  ends 
meet.  You  see,  current  law  provides 
that  Social  Security  beneficiaries  can 
earn  only  a  limited  amount  of  money 
every  year  before  their  Social  Security 
benefits  are  reduced.  These  dollar  lim- 
its, also  known  as  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test,  are  under  S10,000.  Now.  I 
do  not  know  anyone  making  under 
SIO.OOO  who  is  well  off,  and  who  does  not 
need  to  make  more  money.  Our  older 
Americans  are  being  discouraged  from 
improving  their  lifestyles.  Our  older 
Americans  are  being  discouraged  from 
improving  their  economic  and  mental 
well-being. 

Today  I  am  offering  a  proposal  that 
will  address  both  our  shortages  of  child 
care  and  the  well-being  of  our  older 
Americans.  My  Senior  Citizens  Child 


Care  Act  would  drop  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test  for  older  Americans 
who  provide  child  care  services.  This 
means  a  senior  man  or  woman  can  pro- 
vide day  care,  be  it  in  his  or  her  home 
or  a  center,  and  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  having  his  or  her  Social  Security 
check  reduced.  In  doing  this,  our  sen- 
iors can  make  some  extra  money,  and 
our  children  will  be  better  cared  for. 

What  parent  would  not  want  his  child 
looked  after  by  men  and  women  who 
had  raised  their  own  children?  What 
parent  would  not  prefer  an  experienced 
parent  as  a  babysitter  to  someone  who 
never  had  kids?  Given  the  choice,  I 
know  I  would  feel  more  comfortable 
leaving  my  children  with  a  retired  sen- 
ior citizen. 

I  wonder  how  many  senior  citizens 
would  like  to  make  some  extra  money 
to  supplement  their  Social  Security 
checks?  How  many  senior  citizens  are 
discouraged  from  doing  so  because  they 
fear  their  Social  Security  check  will  be 
reduced?  My  legislation  will  enable 
seniors  to  keep  working  while  improv- 
ing our  pool  of  child  care  providers. 

We  need  to  better  utilize  our  rapidly 
growing  population,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  child  care.  Older  Americans  can 
make  significant  contributions  to  the 
education  and  care  of  our  children.  And 
we  must  provide  more  incentives  for 
senior  citizens  to  remain  active  in  our 
Nation's  work  force. 

Let  us  empower  our  older  Americans 
by  letting  them  work.  Let  us  empower 
our  children  by  giving  them  decent  day 
care.  In  doing  so,  our  entire  society 
will  be  empowered,  and  will  benefit. 


Tribute  to  mayor  bob 

HEMBREE 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  life  and  legacy  of 
one  of  Alabama's  great  leaders,  Mayor 
Robert  L.  "Bob"  Hembree.  Mayor 
Hembree,  the  four-term  mayor  of 
Guntersville,  died  February  16  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

Mayor  Hembree's  nearly  15  years  in 
office  were  characterized  by  remark- 
able accomplishments.  Among  other 
projects,  he  directed  the  development 
of  the  new  senior  center,  started  a 
child  day  care  program  and  established 
a  community  achievement  center  for 
the  retarded.  Bob  also  began  a  program 
to  acquire  minibuses  to  transport  the 
elderly  around  town.  He  initiated  a  re- 
tirement progrram  for  city  employees, 
and  secured  Federal  grant  money  to  re- 
pair hundreds  of  low-income  homes. 
Bob  turned  the  job  of  mayor  into  a  full- 
time  profession.  But  for  Bob,  working 
to  make  Guntersville  a  better  place 
was  always  a  labor  of  love. 

Beyond  his  political  talents.  Bob  was 
also  a  business  leader  in  the  commu- 
nity. His  automobile  dealership,  which 
contimies  to  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Hembree  family,  is  a  Guntersville 
landnwrk. 


Mayor  Hembree  was  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated hie  adult  life  to  the  city  of 
Guntersville.  He  was  a  persuasive  lead- 
er who  used  his  immense  popularity  to 
achieve  iK)sitive  results  for  the  city.  He 
was  lovad  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  I  will  miss  Bob  dearly.  I  am 
proud  to  have  called  him  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  share 
some  of  Mayor  Hembree's  immense  ac- 
complishments with  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  My  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  his  wife,  Giselle,  and  their 
family  in  this  time  of  grief. 


THE  PASSING  OF  GUELLERMO 
UNGO 

Mr.  PBLL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sympathy  that  I  note  the  passing 
of  Guillermo  Ungo,  a  leader  of  the 
democratic  left  in  El  Salvador.  Dr. 
Ungo  dedicated  his  life  to  bringing  true 
democracy  to  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Sadly,  despite  his  courageous 
and  determined  efforts,  he  died  in  Mex- 
ico City  last  Thursday  of  a  brain  tumor 
before  his  goals  could  be  achieved. 

Dr.  Ungo  sought  to  bring  peaceful 
change  to  his  war-ravaged  country.  In 
the  1970'3  he  was  secretary  general  of 
the  National  Revolutionary  Movement 
and  was  a  member  of  the  junta  formed 
by  young  military  officers  in  October 
1979  who  overthrew  the  military  gov- 
ernment allied  with  the  traditional  oli- 
garchy. He  resigned  only  2  months 
later  when  he  and  other  liberals  saw 
that  the  military  high  command  would 
not  permit  the  promised  reforms. 

For  his  efforts,  Mr.  Ungo  was  forced 
to  live  in  exile  for  his  own  well-being 
for  much  of  the  1980's,  but  bravely  re- 
turned to  El  Salvador  in  late  1987  to  as- 
sert the  democratic  left  into  the  politi- 
cal process.  He  v/as  a  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Convergence,  a  coalition  of 
leftist  parties,  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1989.  His  candidacy  was  an  ef- 
fort to  demonstrate  that  the  demo- 
cratic left,  unlike  some  elements  with- 
in the  PMLN  guerrilla  forces,  could 
work  for  social  and  political  change 
through  the  political  process. 

His  spirit,  dedication,  and  fierce  de- 
termination will  be  missed  by  all  those 
who  belieive  that  peace  and  democracy 
can  be  achieved  in  El  Salvador. 


SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Taze  Shep- 
ard,  an  attorney  in  Huntsville,  AL,  and 
a  member  of  the  Alabama  State  board 
of  education.  Mr.  Shepard,  also,  is  the 
grandson  of  former  Senator  John 
Sparkmaa.  The  letter  related  to  sup- 
port for  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  rise  today  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Shepwd  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Alabama  State  board  of  education 
expressing   support   for   our  men   and 
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women  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  extend  concern  and  compassion  to 
their  families  and  request  academic 
discussion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  in 
all  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

I  commend  Mr.  Shepard  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  important  area,  and  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Shepard.  as 
well  as  a  news  release  from  the  State  of 
Alabama  Department  of  Education  re- 
lating to  the  subject  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education.  I 
will  ask  that  these  items  be  placed  in 
the  Record  following  my  comments. 

Mr.  President,  our  country's  most 
valued  assets  are  our  dedicated  young 
men  and  women  who  so  selflessly  gave 
of  themselves  so  that  we  may  maintain 
our  freedom.  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  our  public  schools  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  order  that 
they  may  understand  our  country's  po- 
sition and  place  it  in  a  historical  and 
social  context  so  that  those  ideals  and 
values  for  which  we  are  fighting  may 
be  understood  by  the  students  in  our 
schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bell,  Richardso.n  &  Sparkman,  P.A., 
Huntsville,  AL.  January  25. 1991. 

Re  support  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
Hon.  Howell  Heflin. 
228  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg..  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heflin:  I  thought  that  you 
would  he  interested  to  learn  that  I  recently 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  express  its  support  for 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  extend  concern  and  com- 
passion to  their  families  and  request  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  in 
all  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

We  both  realize  how  important  it  is  to 
teach  patriotism  and  American  values  in  our 
public  schools.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  in  Montgomery  and  will  be 
sent  to  local  school  systems  next  week. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  and  a  press  release 
are  enclosed  for  your  information.  I  hope 
that  you  will  consider  mentioning  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  Alabama  is  set- 
ting an  example  in  this  regard  for  public 
schools  throughout  the  country. 
Sincerely. 

Taze  Shepard, 
Member,  State  Board  of  Education. 

State  of  Alabama, 
Department  of  Education 
Montgomery,  AL,  January  24, 1991. 

Montgomery,  AL.— The  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Education  today  called  on  local 
boards  of  education  to  officially  support  the 
United  States  efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  By 
resolution  the  board  asks  local  school  boards 
to  adopt  a  similar  statement  supporting  the 
U.S.  and  allied  armed  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  extend  concern  and  compassion  to 
their  families.  It  also  requests  schools'  in- 
structional staff  to  incorporate  information 
about  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  in  their  pro- 
gram of  instruction. 

The  board  also  requested  support  for  the 
civilian  support  staff  and  extended  concern 


and  compassion  for  their  families,  especially 
their  children  and  prisoners  of  war  as  well  as 
school  personnel  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Local  boards  of  education  are  asked  to  rec- 
ommend that  their  instructional  staff  initi- 
ate class  discussion  of  the  historical  and  so- 
cial aspects  and  implications  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict,  including  structured  discus- 
sion of  democracy  and  democratic  values, 
patriotism  and  good  citizenship  as  well  as 
the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  are 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  those 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  these  discussions  show 
our  concern  about  the  allied  military  cam- 
paign in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that  our  stu- 
dents will  hopefully  understand  the  histori- 
cal significance  of  the  conflict  and  its  in- 
tended result,"  said  state  board  member 
Tazewell  Shepard.  The  board  recommends 
these  discussions  continue  each  week  during 
the  remainder  of  the  1990-91  school  year 
until  the  international  crisis  has  passed  and 
the  president  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared the  successful  completion  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 


Resolution  Requesting  Each  Local  Public 
Board  of  Education  To  Adopt  a  Resolu- 
tion Supporting  the  Unfted  States  and 
Allied  Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Extending  Concern  and  Compassion 
TO  Their  Families,  and  Requesting  aca- 
demic Discussion  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
Crisis 

Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
feels  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  our  civilian  sup- 
port staff  are  defending  freedom  and  democ- 
racy and  opposing  tyranny,  terrorism  and 
oppression  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  has  great  concern  and 
compassion  for  the  difficult  and  stressful  cir- 
cumstances of  the  families  and  in  particular 
the  children  of  our  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel during  this  time  of  personal  danger  to 
their  loved  ones: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Alabama  State  Board  of  Education  hereby 
requests  that  each  local  public  board  of  edu- 
cation consider  and  adopt  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
allied  armed  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
their  civilian  support  staff  and  extending 
concern  and  compassion  for  their  families, 
especially  their  children,  and  prisoners  of 
war  as  well  as  school  personnel  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Board  re- 
quests and  recommends  that  each  local  pub- 
lic board  of  education  recommend  that  their 
instructional  staff  incorporate  in  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  in  an  appropriate  and 
educationally  sound  manner,  discussion  of 
the  various  historical  and  social  aspects  and 
implications  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  in- 
cluding appropriately  structured  discussion 
about  democracy  and  democratic  values,  pa- 
triotism, and  good  citizenship  as  well  as  the 
heroism  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  those  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  the  most  difficult  of 
circumstances,  including  a  consideration  of 
the  difficult  circumstances  thrust  upon  the 
families  of  the  United  States  military  and 
civilian  personnel  during  this  time  of  per- 
sonal danger  to  their  loved  ones; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Board  re- 
quests this  discussion  be  directed  with  the 
prospect  that  the  allied  military  campaign 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  successfully  implements 
the  United  Nations'  resolutions  to  end  the  il- 
legal and  brutal  Iraqi  occupation  of  the  na- 


tion of  Kuwait  with  minimum  loss  of  life  to 
all  concerned;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Alabuna 
State  Board  of  Education  recommends  that 
such  discussion  be  continued  each  week  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  1990-61  school  year 
until  the  international  crisis  has  passed  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared the  successful  completion  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  morning 
business  is  due  to  expire.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  a  statement 
that  will  probably  take  me  5  minutes, 
and  I  ask  the  period  for  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  extended  through  the 
time  it  takes  me  to  deliver  this  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Riegle  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  543  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OTTO  BACH 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  use  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  very  good  friend  and  a  great  Colo- 
radan.  Otto  Karl  Bach. 

Otto  passed  away  last  year,  but  his 
legacy  continues  to  inspire  people 
throughout  Colorado  and  the  Nation. 
The  Bach  family  arrived  in  Denver.  CO, 
in  1944  when  Otto  took  over  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Denver  Art  Museum.  His 
stated  goal  was  to  endow  the  Denver 
Art  Museum  with  a  world-class  collec- 
tion of  art  covering  all  major  periods 
and  geographical  areas.  In  short.  Otto 
Bach's  vision  was  to  make  Denver  a 
prime  location  for  the  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  art. 

In  1944  there  was  little  reason  to 
think  that  Otto's  goal  would  ever  be- 
come reality.  From  a  suite  of  dingy 
rooms  at  the  top  of  the  city  and  county 
building  to  a  long  residence  in  Chappell 
House  at  1300  Logan,  Otto  continued  to 
build  and  trade.  The  Denver  collection 
took  form,  and  its  first  real  gallery 
opened  at  the  present  site  in  the  1950's. 
In  1971,  the  new  Denver  Art  Museum, 
designed  by  James  Sudler,  opened  to 
great  acclaim.  The  degree  to  which 
Otto  and  the  museum's  major  support- 
ers were  successful  is  astonishing, 
given  the  fact  that  during  most  of 
Otto's  tenure  there  were  no  funds  for 
acquisitions — and  the  growth  of  Den- 
ver's collection  was  largely  dependent 
on  the  public-spirited  generosity  he  in- 
spired, and  his  shrewd  and  compelling 
trading. 

Otto  was  tireless  in  his  dedication  to 
expanding  Denver's  collection,  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  achievement  is  viv- 
idly illustrated  by  the  museum's  In- 
dian and  European  collections.  Those 
who  visit  these  collections  convey 
something  of  the  importance  of  Otto's 
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legracy  to  our  community  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Regrion.  He  made  a 
profound  difference  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  people  of  Colorado,  and  is 
largrely  responsible  for  building  the 
Denver  Art  Museum  into  an  institution 
of  world-class  significance. 

In  addition  to  his  public  achieve- 
ments, Otto  was  also  a  close  personal 
friend.  For  20  years  I  shared  evenings 
and  overnights  in  "The  Barn."  the 
Bach  residence  in  the  carriage  house 
behind  Chappell  House.  His  wife.  Cile, 
and  their  son.  Dirk,  continue  to  be  dear 
fWends— and  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged 
to  close  my  remarks  by  letting  them 
both  know  how  much  my  family  has 
valued  their  friendship  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
the  following  tribute  to  Otto  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Denver  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  June  26. 1990] 

A  Fine  Art  Museum  Didn't  Just  Happe.v 
(By  Bill  Hornby) 

Many  generations  of  Coloradans  have  made 
our  One  art  museum  possible — donors,  trust- 
ees, staff  professionals,  city  officials,  build- 
ers, and  the  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
supported  it  over  the  years  with  time,  money 
and  friendship. 

As  the  museum  approaches  its  centennial, 
we  should  appreciate  their  efforts— the  insti- 
tutions that  make  Denver  liveable  don't  just 
happen. 

In  1893,  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  reces- 
sion reminiscent  of  recent  times.  Mrs.  Emma 
Richardson  Cherry  organized  our  fledgling 
town's  few  avid  artists  into  "The  Artists' 
Club.' 

They  exhibited  art  and  eventually  took  in 
public  members  to  grow  into  the  Denver  Art 
Association  in  1917  and  the  Denver  Art  Mu- 
seum In  1922. 

Two  years  later.  Mayor  Ben  Stapleton 
asked  the  museum  to  locate  at  the  then-new 
Civic  Center.  He  provided  the  first  public 
funds— e,000!— to  aid  the  private  efforts,  and 
installed  the  tiny  complex  in  a  corner  of  the 
present  City  and  County  Building.  Since  1932 
the  museum  has  been  Denver's  official  art 
agency,  operating  as  a  private,  non-profit 
educational  corporation  under  contract  with 
the  city. 

The  man  who  really  put  our  Art  Museum 
on  the  world  cultural  map  was  Dr.  Otto  Karl 
Bach.  Its  director  and  guiding  spirit  from 
1M4  to  1974. 

Whether  It  was  in  acquiring  renowned  col- 
lections, buying  land  for  expansion,  insisting 
on  developing  the  museum  education  pro- 
gram for  all  the  people,  or  instilling  the  tra- 
dition that  Denver  was  going  to  have  a 
world-class  art  collection.  Otto  Bach  and  his 
wife  Clle  were  the  first  driving  spirits  of  the 
modem  Denver  Art  Museum. 

Bach,  a  formidable  artist  in  his  own  right. 
Is  bUU  going  strong;  a  delightful  show  of  his 
work  hangs  through  July  at  the  Guaranty 
Bank,  17th  and  Market  streets.  He  stayed 
with  the  museum  long  enough  to  supervise 
erection  of  the  current  building,  the  world- 
recognized  achievement  of  the  late  Denver 
architect  James  Sudler  and  his  Italian  part- 
ner, Olo  Ponti. 

The  building  opened  In  1971  after  $1  million 
waa  obtained  from  the  city  and  S6  million 


raised  privately  in  an  exceptional  effort 
spearheaded  by  Bob  Silber  and  the  late  Tom 
Knowles. 

The  museum  soon  will  undergo  a  renova- 
tion and  reinstallation  of  the  Sudler-Ponti 
buiiaing.  paid  for  largely  by  a  1982  bond 
issue,  and  has  plans  for  a  major  expansion 
with  a  new  five-floor  (two  below  ground)  ad- 
dition on  Acoma  Street  directly  across  from 
the  new  library.  The  museum  has  built  out- 
standing national  collections  in  Native 
American.  Pre-Columbian.  Spanish  Colonial, 
contemporary  and  Asian  art,  and  has  re- 
cently recommitted  itself  to  the  collecting 
of  American  and  regional  Western  art. 

One  of  the  Denver  Art  Museum's  outstand- 
ing recent  acquisitions  is  its  new  director, 
Lewis  I.  Sharp.  A  former  director  of  the 
American  Art  Wing  of  New  York's  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  Sharp  has  already  set  in 
place  an  urbane  and  friendly,  professional 
administration,  a  breath  of  fresh  air  after  a 
forgettable  series  of  predecessors  since  Bach. 
He  is  aided  by  the  indefatigable  Lewis  Story, 
who  as  first  mate  has  guided  Denver's  art 
ship  through  the  reefs  during  these  changes 
of  command. 

The  Denver  Art  Museum  has  been  lucky  to 
have  exceptional  trustees  like  Fred  Mayer 
and  Fred  Hamilton,  who  have  held  it  to  high 
standards  and  kept  it  financially  afloat. 

As  more  Denver  institutions  get  to  be  100 
yeai-j  old.  it  is  time  to  reflect  on  the  human 
effort  it  takes  to  build  the  civic  assets  we 
take  for  granted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Art  Museum.  Emma 
Cherry.  Ben  Stapleton.  Otto  and  Cile  Bach. 
Jim  Sudler  and  Gio  Ponti.  Bob  Silber  and 
Tom  Knowles,  Lew  Story,  the  Freds  (Mayer 
and  Hamilton)  and  now  Lewis  I.  Sharp  are 
only  names  to  most  of  us. 

But  they  represent  the  hundreds  of  other 
civic  leaders  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
quality  city. 
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COMMENDING  GEN.  COLIN  POW- 
ELL. CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  CHIEFS 
OP  STAFF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  months,  Americans  have  come  to 
realize  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have 
Gen.  Colin  Powell  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Yesterday,  General  Powell  addressed 
the  annual  Washington  Conference  of 
the  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  General 
Powells  remarks  offer  a  clear  insight 
into  the  many  factors  which  led  to  suc- 
cess of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  recommend  the  General's  remarks 
to  m^'  colleagues,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Gen.  Colin  Powell 

Thank  you.  Commander  Kimery  for  that 
very,  very  kind  introduction. 

And  thank  you,  thank  you  my  fellow  vet- 
erans for  your  very,  very  warm  reception. 
It's  great  to  have  a  clean  win,  isn't  it! 

When  I  spoke  to  your  National  Convention 
last  August.  Operation  Desert  Shield  had 
been  underway  for  just  two  weeks.  Those  of 
you  who  were  there  may  remember  that  I 
told  you  that  our  young  volunteers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  were  just  like  you  were— patri- 
otic, caring,  and  wanting  to  do  the  very  best 
job  possible.  I  said  they  were  the  kind  of 
Americans  who  have  always  been  there  when 


they  were  needed.  I  said  that  our  men  and 
women  In  the  Gulf  were  your  worthy  succes- 
sors. Today,  let  me  ask  you — was  I  right? 

Last  August  at  that  Convention,  I  also  told 
you  that  I  had  heard  a  statement  from  the 
Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  earlier  that  day, 
warning  us  that  we'd  better  be  careful.  He 
said  our  operations  in  Grenada  and  Panama 
were  a  vacation  compared  to  what  we  might 
be  confronting  in  the  Middle  East.  He  warned 
us  about  rivers  of  blood  and  how  the  Amer- 
ican Army  and  its  coalition  friends  would  be 
defeated  If  war  were  to  come.  And  some  of 
you  may  remember  that  I  responded  by  say- 
ing: Don't  try  to  scare  us  or  threaten  us.  It 
won't  work,  it  never  has.  Americans  can't  be 
scared— «speclally  not  by  the  likes  of  Mr. 
Saddam  Hussein.  Let  me  ask  you  again,  was 
that  right? 

I  know  that  VFV/  members  and  all  Ameri- 
cans feel  the  same  fierce  pride  I  feel  in  the 
professionalism  and  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  now  wrapping 
up  the  war  in  the  Gulf.  It's  not  arrogance. 
It's  not  gloating.  It's  just  a  feeling  you  get 
when  you've  done  something  just,  when 
you've  done  something  right,  when  you've 
joined  the  rest  of  the  Free  World  in  defeating 
tyranny.  And  you've  achieved  a  victory  in 
doing  it. 

And  America,  once  again,  led  the  way  in 
this  historic  effort.  The  mail  that  has  poured 
into  my  office  every  day  since  the  war  began 
shows  me  one  reason  why  America  led  the 
way  and  why  that  way  led  to  victory. 

A  youag  girl  from  the  Mississippi  School 
for  the  Blind  wrote  me  a  letter.  The  letter 
was  in  Braille.  She  told  me  that  she  sees  the 
yellow  ribbon  on  the  flag  pole  outside  her 
window,  she  told  me  that  she  sees  it  stand  up 
to  strong  winds  and  driving  rain,  that  she 
sees  it  hold  its  place  among  the  rough  ele- 
ments because  it  symbolizes  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  Gulf— one  of  whom  is  the 
young  girl's  teacher,  a  reservist  who  an- 
swered the  call  to  arms.  The  mind  of  this 
fourteen  year-old  American  is  so  powerful 
that  it  overcomes  her  blindness — overcomes 
it  to  give  her  a  clarity  of  vision  that  most  of 
us  will  never  have. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  you  could  drive 
around  any  part  of  this  great  country  and 
see  the  yellow  ribbons— on  light  posts,  on 
doorwaya,  on  car  antennas.  And  American 
flags  flying  from  garages,  from  rooftops,  in 
stadiums,  in  front  yards  and  back  yards. 

This  steady  and  resolute  support  of  Amer- 
ica for  her  men  and  women  in  the  Gulf  was 
a  primary  reason  for  our  overwhelming  suc- 
cess. 

President  Bush  began  gathering  that  sup- 
port early  in  the  crisis.  He  made  sure  that 
the  American  people  understood  what  the 
stakes  ware  in  this  crisis.  He  made  sure  they 
understood  what  the  risks  were,  and  why  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  the  course  we 
were  on.  He  gave  us  clear,  unmistakable  pol- 
icy direction.  He  deployed  military  forces  to 
defend  our  friends,  to  protect  our  Interests, 
and  to  insure  eventually  a  peaceful  future. 

And  he  also  knew  that  in  war  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory. 

Having  been  at  war  himself,  and  under- 
standing the  controversies  surrounding 
every  war  and  every  crisis  since  World  War 
n,  he  knew  that  once  a  President  decides  to 
send  Amarican  men  and  women  Into  harm's 
way,  then  he  must  trust  to  his  military  lead- 
ers the  taak  of  leading  those  men  and  women 
to  victory. 

We  are  also  very  fortunate  that  over  the 
last  deca«e  our  national  leaders  made  sure 
that  our  Armed  Forces  would  carry  to  any 
future  w»r  the  very   best  equipment  that 
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American  Industry  could  provide.  The  solid 
support  of  the  VFW  helped  make  that  hap- 
pen. 

We  also  made  sure  that  our  GIs  received 
the  very  best  training  that  creative  minds 
could  devise.  Tough,  hard,  fast-paced  and  de- 
manding, this  training  made  sure  that  when 
real  battles  took  place  they  would  be  won 
and  they  would  be  won  with  minimum  cas- 
ualties. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  superb  equip- 
ment and  training?  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  for  example,  we  lost  not  a  single  air- 
craft to  air-to-air  combat.  We  destroyed  over 
3,300  Iraqi  tanks  and  lost  only  a  handful  of 
our  own.  We  dropped  bombs  that  took  down 
entire  bridge  spans  in  a  single  stroke,  bridge 
spans  that  in  previous  wars  had  taken  thou- 
sands of  bombs  to  destroy. 

Such  a  performance  is  a  result  of  the  best 
equipment,  the  best  training,  the  best  readi- 
ness— and,  above  all,  the  very  best  American 
troops  in  the  very  finest  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force.  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  in  the 
world. 

The  thunder  and  lightning  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  came  from  another  place  as 
well.  Training,  equipment,  readiness,  peo- 
ple— all  of  these  things  only  combine  to 
produce  victory  under  leaders  who  under- 
stand how  to  use  them. 

General  Norm  Schwarzkopf  has  laid  to  rest 
the  ghost  of  Vietnam.  Norm  is  the  kind  of 
general  President  Lincoln  searched  for 
through  most  of  the  Civil  War.  President 
Bush  was  fortunate  to  have  Stormin"  Nor- 
man in  charge  from  the  very  beginning  of 
this  crisis. 

General  Schwarzkopf  did  not  do  it  alone. 
Lieutenant  General  Chuck  Horner,  his  Air 
Force  Commander  and  the  man  who  orches- 
trated the  air  campaign,  was  a  key  warrior 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  His  brilliant  and 
decisive  use  of  air  power  to  shape  the  battle- 
field will  be  studied  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

At  the  head  of  the  Army  ground  forces  was 
Lieutenant  General  John  Yeosock.  John  is 
also  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
Third  Army— the  same  Army  that  General 
George  Patton  hurled  against  Hitler's  le- 
gions In  France  in  1944  and  45. 

I  think  old  G«orge  would  be  pretty  proud 
of  what  he  saw  Army  forces  doing,  going 
across  the  deserts  of  Iraq  if  he  could  look 
down  and  see  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  John 
Yeosock — he's  a  war  college  classmate  of 
mine,  as  Is  General  Chuck  Homer — but  8 
days  ago  General  Yeosock  had  pneumonia 
and  he  needed  emergency  surgery.  And  the 
past  Sunday— the  Sunday  before  yesterday- 
he  was  evacuated  to  Germany,  he  was  oper- 
ated on  the  next  day,  and  on  Wednesday  I 
was  looking  for  him— he  was  back  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  with  surgical  stitches  still  in  his 
side,  he  controlled  the  two  Anny  corps  that 
slashed  Into  Iraq  and  encircled  and  destroyed 
the  Iraqi  Army  before  they  knew  what  hit 
them. 

And  in  command  of  the  Marines  and  sol- 
diers who  charged  right  Into  Kuwait  was 
Lieutenant  General  Walt  Boomer.  General 
Boomer's  own  Marines,  standing  In  a  just- 
liberated  Kuwait  City,  summed  it  up  best. 
They  said  that  they  had  attacked  11  Iraqi  di- 
visions with  two  Marine  divisions — so  the 
odds  were  Just  about  right. 

And  at  sea,  controlling  an  historic  mari- 
time operation  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
porting land  operations,  was  Vice  Admiral 
Stan  Arthur.  Overseeing  more  than  120  war- 
ships—the largest  and  most  powerful  naval 
armada  since  World  War  n— Admiral  Arthur 


conducted  a  series  of  feints  that  tied  up  a 
large  number  of  Iraqi  divisions  waiting  for 
an  amphibious  operation  that  we  now  all 
know  did  not  come. 

Admiral  Arthur  had  another  force  under 
his  command  that  very  often  gets  overlooked 
when  it  comes  to  time  to  hand  out  praise  for 
performance  in  battle.  The  United  States 
Coast  Guard  contingent  operating  under  the 
United  States  Navy  did— and  Is  still  doing— 
a  superb  job  in  the  Gulf. 

Let's  hear  it  for  the  Coast  Guard! 

And  supporting  all  of  these  components 
were  Special  Forces  operating  deep  behind 
enemy  lines  under  Colonel  Jesse  Johnson 
and  a  number  of  others  and  a  magnificent- 
magnificent — logistics  command  under  LTG 
Gus  Pagonis  who  made  sure  our  troops  going 
into  battle  had  everything  they  needed  and 
they  wanted— for  nothing. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  many  other  commands 
and  commanders  were  involved  in  this  entire 
operation— it  would  take  all  day.  Let  me  just 
say  it  was  a  textbook  joint  operation.  No 
service  parochialism.  No  logrolling.  Each 
service  doing  what  it  does  best  to  insure  vic- 
tory. It  was  a  great  team  effort. 

As  I  tell  you  about  the  great  leaders  who 
have  helped  bring  about  this  victory.  I  have 
to  tell  you  about  one  other  leader  as  well. 
And  since  I've  arrived  at  the  highest  point  in 
the  military  and  the  highest  point  in  my  ca- 
reer—I can't  go  any  higher  In  the  military— 
I'm  allowed  at  this  time  to  praise  my  boss. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney's  calm, 
deliberate  leadership  for  the  past  seven 
months  has  been  indispensable  and  a  key  to 
our  success.  The  American  people  got  their 
money's  worth  out  of  Dick  Cheney,  you 
should  all  be  very  proud  of  your  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  we  are  in  the  Department. 

Our  thanks  also  go  to  the  families  of  our 
GIs — separated  from  them,  worried  about 
them,  paying  a  terrible  price  In  anxiety. 
Their  support  was  another  key  to  our  suc- 
cess. 

I  grieve  with  those  families  who  have  lost 
loved  ones.  I  wish  that  we  could  have  fought 
this  war  without  a  single  casualty.  I  wish 
that  not  a  single  soldier  had  been  In  that 
barracks  in  Dhahran.  Saudi  Arabia  when  the 
SCUD  missile  struck  last  Monday  night.  But 
all  my  wishing  won't  change  the  reality  of 
war. 

To  those  families  who  have  lost  loved  ones, 
their  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  Marine  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  To  those  families,  who 
will  stand  at  cemetery  sites,  hear  a  mournful 
Taps,  and  receive  folded  flags  amidst  tears 
and  great  pain,  I  can  only  say  God  bless  you 
and  keep  you  and  make  your  pain  gradually 
subside  and  let  your  pride  never  die. 

To  the  wives  and  husbands,  mothers  and 
fathers,  children  and  all  loved  ones  who  kept 
watch,  you  have  the  undying  gratitude  of 
your  Armed  Forces. 

For  those  American  families  who  still  anx- 
iously await  word  of  a  loved  one  missing  In 
action  or  held  prisoner,  I  make  this  pledge: 
In  this  war  it  won't  be  over  until  we  get  a 
full  and  Immediate  accounting  for  all  our 
POWs  and  MIAs. 

Our  troops  in  the  Gulf  may  have  had  the 
finest  strategy— and  they  did;  they  may  have 
had  the  finest  equipment  and  training — and 
they  did;  their  leaders  may  have  been  the 
very  best — and  they  were;  but  when  boil  it 
all  down  to  the  essence  of  what  victory  real- 
ly takes,  you  come  out  with  people. 

You  come  out  with  the  people  In  a  GI's 
family.  And  the  people  in  families  who  knew 
GIs  and  supported  them. 

You  come  out  with  the  people  who  de- 
signed and  made  Patriot  missiles,  and  M-1 


tanks,  and  F-16  aircraft,  AeglB  cruiaers, 
Apache  helicopters,  and  light  armored  vehi- 
cles for  our  Marines,  and  all  the  thousands  of 
other  pieces  of  equipment  that  gave  our 
troops  the  decisive  edge. 

You  come  out  with  the  people  who  wear  a 
military  uniform  but  who  never  got  to  the 
war  in  the  Gulf,  yet  they  stand  watch  for 
freedom  around  the  world  from  Korea  to 
Panama  to  Germany. 

You  come  out  with  reservists  willing  to 
drop  everything  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
duty. 

You  come  out  with  the  900,000  Department 
of  Defense  civilians  who  work  tirelessly  to 
support  our  troops. 

And  the  people  of  state  and  city  legisla- 
tures who  passed  resolutions  In  support  of 
our  men  and  women. 

But  ultimately  success  In  war  belongs  to 
those  on  the  line  who.  In  a  cockpit  or  a  tank 
or  a  foxhole,  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
win.  To  each  and  every  one  of  those  brave 
young  Desert  Storm  troopers  goes  our  heart- 
felt thanks  and  undying  gratitude.  All  credit 
ultimately  goes  to  them. 

Over  the  past  several  months  many  people 
wrote  letters  to  the  President,  and  to  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  and  to  me  and  to  all  of  our 
troops  In  the  Gulf. 

Many  of  the  letters  to  me  were  from  young 
people  throughout  America.  They  asked  me 
to  please  bring  home  safely  as  many  of  the 
men  and  women  In  the  Gulf  as  we  could. 
These  young  Americans  said  they  didn't  like 
killing.  But  they  said  they  knew  this  war 
had  a  purpose  and  they  believed  In  that  pur- 
pose, and  they  trusted  America's  leaders  to 
fulfill  that  purpose  and  then  to  bring  the 
troops  home. 

With  the  war  now  over,  we  will  show  those 
young  people  and  all  Americans  that  we  will 
use  our  victory  to  build  a  stable  peace  In 
that  troubled  region.  We  were  never  at  war 
with  the  Iraqi  people.  We  hope  a  regime  will 
emerge  in  Baghdad  that  is  committed— fi- 
nally—to  living  In  peace  with  Its  neighbors. 

And  as  we  work  toward  that  enduring 
peace,  what  will  happen  to  America's  Armed 
Forces? 

I  believe  in  the  years  ahead  America  must 
continue  to  field  the  very  best  Armed  Forces 
in  the  world.  And  they  must  continue  to 
have  the  best  equipment,  the  best  training, 
the  highest  readiness,  and — most  impor- 
tant— they  must  attract  and  keep  hlgh-call- 
ber  GIs  such  as  those  who  fill  the  ranks 
today.  Secretary  Cheney  and  I  will  make 
this  goal  our  first  and  most  Important  prior- 
ity in  the  years  ahead. 

Over  the  years,  the  VFW  has  always  kept 
the  faith.  As  veterans,  your  courage  has 
never  been  questioned.  But  since  the  Viet- 
nam War  you've  had  some  troubled  times — as 
I  have  had  and  as  the  rest  of  America's 
Armed  Forces  have  had. 

You  kept  the  faith  with  us  and  now  those 
troubled  times  are  over.  You  heli>ed  both  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  nation  through  some 
desperate  years  to  keep  our  honor  and  our 
dignity  intact.  You  prodded  us  through  the 
good  budget  years  of  the  past  decade  to  use 
our  money  wisely  and  for  the  right  things. 

We  did.  And  our  efforts  have  paid  off. 
Seven  months  ago  we  had  the  finest  Armed 
Forces  America  had  ever  fielded  In  time  of 
peace.  That  all-volunteer  force  has  now  prov- 
en itself  in  time  of  war. 

In  August  at  your  Convention  In  Balti- 
more, I  told  you  I  believed  that  a  new  era  of 
hope  was  dawning— an  era  created  out  of 
your  sacrifice  and  out  of  the  values  and 
strength  of  the  Free  World.  I  went  on  to  say 
that  there  were  striking  differences  between 
the  new  era  and  the  old  one  It's  replacing. 
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In  the  old  era.  NATO  stood  as  the  bulwark 
a^alnat  Soviet  Invasion  of  Western  Europe. 
In  this  new  era.  many  of  our  NATO  allies  an- 
swered the  call  to  arms  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Today,  we  owe  a  large  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  allies— and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Gulf  war  coalition.  There  Is  no  historical 
precedent  for  the  incredible  degree  of  co- 
operation and  teamwork  achieved  by  the  co- 
alition members.  Victory  is  theirs  to  cele- 
brate as  well  as  America's.  Kuwait's  libera- 
tion Is  now  part  of  all  our  histories. 

And  written  into  these  histories  will  be  an 
enduring  tribute  to  thousands  of  brave,  dedi- 
cated Americans.  They  will  now  be  known  as 
veterans  of  foreign  wars.  Their  names  may 
fade  fjpom  memory.  Their  individual  deeds 
may  be  obscured  by  time.  But  what  they  did 
for  freedom  will  never,  never  be  forgotten. 

Thank  you  all  for  asking  me  to  be  with 
you  today. 


March  5,  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  HERMAN 
COSTELLO 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Herman  Costello, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Burlington,  NJ. 
On  April  13.  he  will  be  honored  at  the 
10th  annual  Humanitarian  Award  Ban- 
quet of  the  Burlington  County  Chapter 
of  the  Knights  of  Coliombus. 

Herman  is  most  deserving  of  this 
tribute.  A  distinguished  public  servant, 
since  1967  he  has  served  as  the  city  of 
Burlington's  mayor.  During  that  time 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  the  revl- 
talization  and  restoration  of  historic 
areas  of  the  city.  He  served  7  years  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  and 
State  Senate  and  6  years  on  the  city  of 
Burlington  Council. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington, Herman  served  during  World 
War  n  in  the  aviation  units  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  went  on  to  attend  Temple 
University  and  graduated  in  1950  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  industrial 
management. 

Upon  graduation,  he  was  employed 
by  the  R.D.  Wood  Co.  of  Florence,  NJ, 
until  1964.  Appointed  comptroller  for 
the  Burlington  County  Bridge  Commis- 
sion, he  went  on  to  become  its  person- 
nel director,  and  in  1984  retired  from 
the  commission. 

In  addition  to  his  political  service. 
Mayor  Costello  has  long  been  active  in 
public  service  organizations.  A  member 
of  the  city  of  Burlington  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  Burlington  County  His- 
torical Society,  he  has  served  in  many 
volunteer  and  firaternal  organizations. 
These  include  chairman  of  the  Bur- 
lington County  Heart  Fund,  the  Cancer 
Drive,  the  March  of  Dimes  Walkathon, 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  Outdoor  Program. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Elks,  Moose,  Roma  Club,  VFW, 
and  the  American  Legion. 

Recently  reelected  to  his  ninth  term 
as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Burlington,  he 
is  a  director  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Conference  of  Mayors.  Over  the  years 
Herman  has  served  the  city  he  loves 
with  dedication  and  commitment. 


Loved  and  admired  by  family, 
friends,  and  colleagues,  it  is  an  honor 
to  recognize  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual. I  join  in  extending  to  Herman  my 
heartiest  congratulations  as  he  is  hon- 
ored, and  my  warmest  wishes  for  con- 
tinued good  health  and  happiness  in 
the  future. 


REVOKE  MFN  FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
many  in  the  Congress  remain  much 
concerned,  indeed  outraged,  at  the  con- 
tinuing repression  in  China.  A  day 
hardly  passes  that  we  don't  read  of 
some  new  dissident  tried  and  impris- 
oned. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  have  no  choice 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  law.  but  to  revoke  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  China.  To  not  do 
so  would  continue  the  grossest  form  of 
double  standard.  One  that  favors 
unreconstructed  totalitarianism.  We 
will  not,  and  correctly  so,  accord  MFN 
to  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  Baltics 
are  resolved.  Indeed.  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia have  once  again  inspirited  the 
world  by  voting  in  referenda  for  the 
independenced  that  is  their  right. 

Could  we  imagine  Bejing  permitting 
such  a  referendum  in  Tibet.  There  we 
see  a  policy  of  genocide.  It  is  no  small 
coincidence  that  China  and  Burma 
were  the  first  nations  to  congratulate 
the  military  on  its  coup  in  Thailand. 
Erasing  democracy  is  an  activity  they 
much  admire. 

How  can  we  continue  to  favor  the  re- 
gime in  China?  Indeed,  we  learn  that 
even  as  we  continue  our  open  market 
for  China,  they  continue  to  violate  our 
laws. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  by  Nicholas  Kristof,  we  are 
reminded  of  China's  persistent  behav- 
ior of  violating  its  textile  agreement 
with  us.  They  have  falsely  labeled  and 
shipped  large  quantities  of  textiles. 
More,  they  steal  U.S.  intellectual  prop- 
erty. Pirated  copyrights  and  software 
impose  a  huge  cost  on  U.S.  business. 
All  of  this  when  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  China  exceeded  $10 
billion  in  1990.  A  record,  even  as  the 
Tiananmen  trials  continued.  The  larg- 
est deficit  we  have  with  any  country, 
save  Japan  and  Taiwan.  According  to 
Mr.  Kristof,  some  estimates  suggest 
the  deficit  with  China  could  be  $15  bil- 
lion this  year,  making  it  the  second 
largest. 

Mr.  President,  against  this  backdrop 
I  renew  my  call  to  my  colleagues  to  re- 
voke MFN  status  for  China.  To  this 
end,  I  introduced  S.  38  on  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress.  We  ought  end  our  dou- 
ble standard  in  favor  of  unmitigated  re- 
pression,, and  we  ought  stop  the  one- 
sided trade  relationship  that  we  now 
see. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle  from    the   New   York   Times    by 


Nicholas  D.  Kristof  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4, 1991] 

New  Tension  Over  Trade  Wfth  China 

(By  Nicholas  D.  Kristof) 

BeijinO,  March  2.— As  China's  trade  sur- 
plus witli  the  United  States  rises  sharply, 
diplomats  and  business  executives  say  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  could  wors- 
en because  of  China's  import  restrictions, 
software  piracy  and  other  issues. 

"The  tremendous  growth  In  the  trade  defi- 
cit, and  the  proliferation  of  Chinese  meas- 
ures to  restrict  access  to  the  market  for  im- 
ports, taken  together,  constitute  a  meaning- 
ful, significant  trade  problem,"  Joseph  A. 
Massey,  assistant  United  States  trade  rep- 
resentative, said  at  a  news  conference  Friday 
night  after  two  days  of  talks  with  Chinese 
officials  on  intellectual-property  Issues. 

China's  trials  of  pro-democracy  demonstra- 
tors seem  to  be  largely  completed,  and  so  the 
human  rights  issue  is  expected  to  subside 
after  two  years  in  which  it  was  the  focal 
point  of  contention  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  since  the  Tiananmen  crack-down 
in  1989.  China  has  enjoyed  a  souring  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States. 

Kenneth  G.  Lieberthal,  a  China  scholar  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  who  is  visiting 
Beijing,  laid,  "There  Is  good  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  potential  deterioration 
in  Sino-American  relations  in  the  coming 
months." 

DEFICIT  UP  SHARPLY 

While  Beijing  and  Washington  have  dif- 
ferences ©n  a  range  of  issues,  as  well  as  in 
their  ideologies  and  vision  of  the  emerging 
international  order,  most  people  believe  that 
trade  disButes  will  be  crucial  in  determining 
relations  In  coming  months. 

The  United  States  trade  deficit  with  China 
reached  J10.4  billion  in  1990,  up  from  S6.2.  bil- 
lion in  1989.  The  only  larger  United  States 
deficits  are  with  Japan  and  Taiwan.  By  some 
estimateat  the  deficit  with  China  will  soar  to 
more  thaa  J15  billion  this  year. 

American  Imports  from  China  include 
clothing,  toys  and  shoes,  with  the  value  of 
the  footwear  more  than  double  the  level  in 
1989,  according  to  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1990.  But  while  American  Imports 
were  increasing  sharply,  American  sales  to 
China  dropped  sharply,  from  $5.8  billion  in 
1989  to  S4.B  billion  in  1990. 

This  tr»,de  imbalance,  coupled  with  con- 
tinuing indignation  In  the  United  States  at 
the  Chinese  human  rights  situation,  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  another  effort  on  Capitol 
Hill  this  year  to  withdraw  China's  "most  fa- 
vored nation"  trade  status.  The  effort  failed 
last  year,  after  the  Bush  Administration 
moved  to  quash  it,  but  some  experts  say  that 
Congress  will  try  harder  this  year  and  that 
the  Admltilstration  may  devote  less  energy 
to  the  issue. 

"Most  favored  nation"  status  is  the  key 
issue  likely  to  emerge  in  coming  months,  ex- 
ecutives aay,  and  in  the  end  most  think  It 
will  be  preserved  after  a  fight.  But  they  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  It  will  be  re- 
voked. That  could  cause  a  sharp  drop  In  Chi- 
nese exports  to  the  United  States,  retalia- 
tion by  China  and  a  significant  chill  between 
Washington  and  Beijing. 

Property  rights  at  issue 

Another  trade  Issue  under  negotiation  con- 
cerns inCellectual-property  rights,  which 
were  the  focus  of  Mr.  Massey's  talks  with  the 
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Chinese.  China  has  always  Ignored  copy- 
rights, to  the  point  that  pirated  copies  of 
President  Bush's  autobiography  are  avail- 
able from  a  number  of  Chinese  publishers. 

American  software  manufacturers  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  and  estimate  that  pirat- 
ed software  in  China  may  cost  them  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  in  lost  sales.  Mr.  Massey  said  the 
piracy  problem  in  China  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  the  world. 

To  address  the  criticism,  China  has  adopt- 
ed Its  first  copyright  law,  to  take  effect  In 
June.  But  its  effectiveness  will  depend  on 
carrying  out  regulations  that  have  still  not 
been  published  or  completed. 

If  the  United  States  is  dissatisfied  with 
Chinese  progress  on  the  Issue,  the  Office  of 
the  Trade  Representative  could  initiate  an 
action  under  section  301  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  After 
an  Investigation,  that  could  lead  to  imposi- 
tion of  retaliatory  tariffs  against  Chinese  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

DUMPING  CHARGED 

There  are  also  disputes  about  Chinese  gar- 
ment exports,  and  allegations  that  China 
breached  its  quotas  limiting  such  exports  to 
the  United  States.  China  is  also  accused  of 
"dumping"  certain  products,  at  unfairly  low 
prices  in  the  United  States  market. 

John  Frlsble,  director  of  China  operations 
for  the  United  States-China  Business  Coun- 
cil, said  that  In  the  last  few  months  China 
had  begun  to  increase  its  imports  and  that 
this  may  help  ease  trade  frictions. 

Underlying  the  disagreements,  Washington 
and  Beijing  seem  to  have  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent perspectives  on  where  the  fault  lies.  In 
the  United  States,  China  is  often  viewed  as 
recalcitrant,  deceptive  and  repressive,  as 
well  as  determined  to  adopt  a  mercantilist 
policy  of  bolstering  exports  and  curtailing 
Imports. 

In  China,  officials  complain  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  trying  to  subvert  the  Chinese 
Government  and  has  ignored  positive  steps 
Beijing  has  taken,  like  the  release  of  many 
dissidents  from  prison  and  the  adoption  of  a 
copyright  law. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNffiAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,180th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


S.  200— AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1986 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide regulatory  relief  to  thousands  of 
small  businesses  across  the  country. 
This  bill  will  clarify  the  reporting  re- 
quirements for  mom-and-pop  coin  and 
bullion  dealers,  who  have  been  unfairly 
treated  by  the  IRS  in  the  regulatory 
process. 

The  1982  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsible Act  [TEFRA]  changed  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  section  6045  to  broad- 
en the  authority  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  regard  to  the  mandatory 
filing  of  reports  by  securities  brokers 
and  others. 

In  March  1983,  the  IRS  promulgated 
its  first  regulations  which  became  ef- 
fective  for   transactions  made   on   or 


after  July  1  of  that  year.  On  March  5, 
1984,  the  IRS  issued  proposed  regula- 
tions to  modify  the  March  1983  regula- 
tions. The  proposed  regulations  con- 
flict directly  with  the  promulgated 
regulations,  and  the  IRS  has  failed  to 
take  any  action  to  clarify  which  set  of 
regulations  are  binding.  As  a  result, 
taxpayers  find  themselves  in  the  im- 
possible situation  of  having  to  conform 
to  both  sets  of  regulations  at  the  same 
time. 

There  also  seems  to  be  confusion 
within  the  IRS  as  to  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  these  regrulations.  Some 
IRS  agents  require  taxpayers  to  file 
1099(b)  reports  on  all  transactions. 
Some  agents  Ignore  the  regulations  al- 
together, while  other  agents  have  sug- 
gested an  arbitrary  de  minimis  limit, 
such  as  1  ounce  of  gold  or  one  silver 
coin.  All  the  while,  these  business  peo- 
ple around  the  country  do  not  know 
when  the  other  shoe  will  fall,  and  the 
IRS  will  come  in  and  decide  retro- 
actively whether  or  not  their  busi- 
nesses are  in  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  way  to  do 
business.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  require  taxpayers  to  comply 
with  costly,  and  time-consuming  re- 
porting requirements,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  clarify  the  law  so  that  people 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  those  laws. 

This  bill  will  clarify  the  definition  of 
"broker."  It  provides  that  collectibles 
are  not  brokered  property.  Finally,  it 
exempts  small  transactions  from  the 
reporting  requirements. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  resolution  to 
the  problem,  and  I  urge  Senators  to 
join  with  me  as  cosponors.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  aoo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CLARIFICATION  OF  DEFINITION  OF 
BROKER 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6045(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  broker)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Broker.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  broker' 
includes— 

"(i)  a  dealer, 

"(ii)  a  barter  exchange,  and 

"(ill)  any  other  person. 

Who  (for  a  consideration)  regularly  acts  as  a 
middleman  with  respect  to  property  or  serv- 
ices. 

"(B)  Exception.— a  person  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  broker  with  respect  to  activities 
consisting  of  managing  a  farm  on  behalf  of 
another  person." 

SEC.  S.  EXCLUSI(M4  OF  CERTAIN  ASSETS  FROM 
REPORTED  BROKERED  PROPERTY. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6045  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  defini- 


tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Property  or  services.— The  term 
property  or  services'  does  not  Include  any 
metal  or  coin,  other  than  any  gold,  silver, 
platinum  or  palladium  coin  or  bar  which  is— 

"(A)  the  subject  of  a  regulated  futures  con- 
tract traded  on  a  contract  Riarket  des- 
ignated by  the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  and 

"(B)  in  a  size,  and  of  a  fineness  and  quan- 
tity, equal  to  or  exceeding  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  delivery  in  satisfaction  of  the  reg- 
ulated futures  contract  to  which  the  coin  or 
bar  is  subject." 

SEC.    3.    RELIEF    FRCMM    REPORTING    RBQUIBB- 
MENTS  FOR  SMALL  TRAN8MCTION& 

Section  6045  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  returns  of  brokers)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Exception  From  Filing  for  Small 
Transactions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  in  the  case  of 
stocks,  bonds,  commodity  futures  contracts, 
securities,  and  other  intangible  personal 
property,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to  a 
transaction  the  gross  proceeds  of  which  are 
more  than  S5,000. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  multiple  trans- 
AcmoNS.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1>— 

"(A)  multiple  transactions  occurring  on  a 
single  business  day  shall  be  treated  as  a  sin- 
gle transaction,  and 

"(B)  transactions  occurring  at  night  or 
over  a  weekend  or  holiday  shall  be  treated  as 
having  occurred  on  the  next  busines  day  fol- 
lowing the  transaction." 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  transactions  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WESTINGHOUSE  SCIENCE  TAL- 
ENT SEARCH 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  40  of  our  Nation's  finest  young 
scientists  visited  our  Capital  to  display 
their  highly  creative  labors,  to  meet 
their  future  colleagues  and  mentors, 
and  to  compete  for  $240,000  in  scholar- 
ships to  help  them  take  the  next  step 
in  their  scientific  careers.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  this  year's  finalists 
in  the  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search,  which  celebrates  its  golden  an- 
niversary this  year. 

This  contest  was  the  brainchild  of 
Watson  Davis  and  G.  Edward  Pendray, 
who  met  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
in  1939.  They  devised  a  plan  to  encour- 
age high  school  students  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  science  by  designing  and 
performing  their  own  scientific  experi- 
ments. Pendray.  a  former  science  edi- 
tor for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
persuaded  the  Westinghouse  Founda- 
tion to  provide  cash  awards  for  the 
most  deserving  efforts,  a  sum  which 
has  totaled  $2.8  million  over  the  past 
five  decades.  In  a  half-century,  the 
Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search 
has  produced  five  Nobel  laureates,  two 
winners  of  the  prestigious  Fields  Medal 
in  mathematics,  and  eight  winners  of 
MacArthur     Foundation     Fellowships, 
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and  28  members  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Not  a  bad  record. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  role 
that  New  York  high  schools  have 
played  in  this  unique  program.  Marina 
Prajmovsky  of  Farmingdale,  NY,  was 
one  of  the  first  winners  in  1942.  Roald 
Hoffmann,  a  refugee  from  the  Nazis 
who  immigrated  with  his  mother  from 
Poland  to  New  York  City  in  1949,  stud- 
ied cosmic  rays  at  Stuyvesant  High 
iBchool  in  New  York  City  and  won  the 
Science  Talent  Search  in  1955.  Profes- 
sor Hoffmann,  now  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, went  on  to  win  a  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry  in  1981.  Sheldon  L.  Glashow 
and  Leon  N.  Cooper  were  Science  Tal- 
ent Search  winners  from  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science  who  went  on  to 
win  Nobel  prizes  in  physics.  Dr.  Cooper 
credited  his  acceptance  into  Columbia 
University  to  winning  the  Science  Tal- 
ent Search  in  1948. 

These  two  New  York  City  hig-h 
schools,  Stuyvesant  High  School  and 
the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  have 
contributed  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  Science  Talent  Search  final- 
ists over  the  past  50  years.  Fourteen  of 
the  40  finalists  in  town  this  week  are 
from  New  York.  The  fact  that  9  of  the 
10  top  sources  of  winners  in  the  Nation 
are  New  York  City  high  schools  testi- 
fies to  a  long-standing  and  enviable 
commitment  to  excellence  at  these  In- 
stitutions. 

Truly,  programs  like  Westinghouse 
Science  Talent  Search  are  of  profound 
value  to  all  of  us.  And,  we  must  not 
forget  the  teachers  who  encourage  and 
enable  our  brightest  students  to  enter 
careers  in  scientific  research.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
the  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search  on  the  occasion  of  Its  golden 
anniversary  and  the  young  people  se- 
lected as  this  year's  winners.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  an  article  describing  the  Wes- 
tinghouse Science  Talent  Search  which 
appeared  in  Science  News,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  forty  young  scientists  here 
in  Washington  to  receive  their  awards. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  50th  Annual  Westinghouse  Science 
Talent  Search  Finalists 

Mebul  Vlpul  Mankad,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Welly  Soong.  Vestavla  Hills,  Alabama. 

Ra^shree  Ramachandran,  Fair  Oaks,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Wel-Jen  Jerry  Shan,  Riverside,  California. 

Tessa  Lorrell  Walters,  San  Dimas,  Califor- 
nia. 

Mark  Allen  Larson,  Thornton.  Colorado. 

Don  H.  Kim,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Clifford  Lee  Wang,  Vero  Beach.  Florida. 

Joseph  Izak  Seeger.  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Irwin  Lee,  Naperville,  Illinois. 

Nuper  Ghosh&l,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Joel  EUls  Moore.  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Lorl  Ann  Stec,  Tory,  Michigan. 

Kimberly  Ann  Chapman,  Omaha.  Ne- 
braska. 

Stanley  Lu,  Brldgewater,  New  Jersey. 


Denis  Alexandrovich  Lazarev,  Fair  Lawn, 
New  Jersey. 

Dean  Ramsey  Chung,  Mountain  Lakes, 
New  Jersey. 

Cameron  Rea  Haight,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Chary  1  Lynn  Pederson,  Armonk,  New  York. 

Ciamac  Moallemi,  Bayslde,  New  York. 

Nuri  Mehmet  Kodaman,  Douglason.  New 
York. 

Debby  Ann  Lin.  Elmhurst,  New  York. 

Linda  Tae-Ryung  Kang.  Flushing.  New 
York. 

Jim  Way  Cheung.  Jackson  Heights.  New 
York. 

Tara  Sophia  Bahna-James,  New  York,  New 
York. 

William  Ching.  New  York.  New  York. 

Pecal  Pearl  Haynes,  New  York,  New  York. 

Tien-An  Yang,  New  York,  New  York. 

Yves  Jude  Jeanty,  Ozone  Park,  New  York. 

Michael  John  Lopez.  Stony  Brook,  New 
York. 

.Ani  Jean-Mee  Fleisig,  Woodhaven,  New 
York. 

Sunniee  Louise  Kim.  Woodside.  New  York. 

Ashley  Melia  Reiter,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina. 

Jeremy  Randall  Riddell.  Bellbrook,  Ohio. 

Susan  Elaine  Criss.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Wade  William  Butin.  Spring,  Texas. 

Tatlana  Tamara  Schnur.  Burke.  Virginia. 

Judson  Lawrence  Berkey.  Manassas.  Vir- 
ginia. 

Venkataraman  Kuntimaddi  Sadananda, 
Springrfleld,  Virginia. 

Daniel  Moshe  Skovronsky,  Vienna.  Vir- 
ginia. 

(From  Science  News.  Feb.  23.  1991] 
■Go  FOR  It.  Kid"  Looking  Back  on  Five 

Di:CADES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH 

(By  Ron  Cowen) 

Clifford  Lee  Wang  loves  tennis  and  plays 
the  piano  with  polish.  Jeremy  Randall 
Riddell  toots  the  trumpet,  backpacks  and 
raises  chickens.  Susan  Elaine  Criss  has 
earned  seven  varsity  letters  in  track  and  soc- 
cer and  has  twice  captained  her  high  school 
soccer  team. 

Not  exactly  your  description  of  book- 
worms. 

These  students  and  their  fellow  finalists  in 
the  50th  Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search 
form  an  eclectic  group  of  teenagers:  They're 
as  exuberant  about  DNA  as  dancing,  as  like- 
ly to  Calk  about  betacarotene  as  baseball. 

Next  week,  the  40  finalists  will  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  1,960  previous  Westinghouse 
award  winners  since  the  1940s,  traveling  to 
Washington,  D.C..  to  exhibit  their  work  to 
the  public  and  compete  for  scholarships 
awarded  at  a  black  tie.  grand  finale  banquet. 

And  if  they  engage  in  a  few  youthful 
prank*  on  the  side,  such  as  a  late-night 
climb  into  the  lap  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
sutue.  they'll  only  be  echoing  some  of  the 
antics  of  their  predecessors. 

The  talent  search  (minus  the  visits  to  Lin- 
coln's lap)  originated  with  two  ex-reporters 
who,  in  the  late  1930s,  sought  to  identify  and 
encourage  budding  science  talent  among 
high  school  students.  One  was  Watson  Davis, 
the  first  radio  reporter  to  specialize  in 
science,  who  in  1933  became  director  of 
Scienoe  Service,  Inc.— a  nonprofit  foundation 
dedicated  to  improving  pubic  understanding 
of  science  and  which  publishes  Science 
News. 

The  other  was  G.  Edward  Pendray,  a 
former  science  editor  for  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  who  joined  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  in  1936  as  special  assistant  to 


Its  president.  He  and  Davis  met  In  New  York 
City  at  the  1939  World's  Fair,  where,  thanks 
to  Pendr»y's  efforts,  Westinghouse  displayed 
the  winning  entries  of  a  science  fair  open  to 
New  York  City  high  school  students. 

The  World's  Fair  of  '39.  boasting  such  mar- 
vels as  the  first  television  sets  and  a  shim- 
mering fountain  of  dancing  water  plumes,  re- 
flected tl|e  new  optimism  of  a  nation  recov- 
ering from  the  Great  Depression.  It  was 
there  that  Pendray  and  Davis  decided 
science  education  In  the  high  schools  could 
no  longer  be  left  to  languish. 

At  the  time,  fewer  than  1,000  of  the  na- 
tion's 25.000  high  schools  employed  trained 
science  teachers  or  even  offered  rudimentary 
science  courses.  Often,  a  meager  curriculum 
labeled  as  "science"  was  relegated  to  the 
athletic  ooach. 

"Watson  and  I  agreed  that  science  was  too 
important  for  the  nation  and  the  coming 
generation  to  be  neglected  In  the  high 
schools,"  Pendray  later  recalled.  So  they  de- 
vised a  plan  to  publicize  the  Importance  of 
science  education  by  encouraging  teenagers 
to  design  and  perform  their  own  experi- 
ments. Tlie  promise  of  college  scholarship 
money  would  provide  a  financial  Incentive 
for  the  stJudents.  they  reasoned,  and  science 
teachers  could  earn  recognition  through 
their  students'  awards. 

■Having  the  competition  gives  the  teach- 
ers a  tangible  target  for  students  to  shoot 
for,"  says  G.  Reynolds  Clark,  president  of 
the  Westipghouse  Foundation.  Westinghouse 
has  provifled  more  than  $2.8  million  in  schol- 
arships and  cash  awards  to  talent  search 
winners  over  the  past  50  years. 

"Watson  Davis  always  said,  'Kids  should 
get  their  hands  dirty  and  their  minds  dis- 
turbed,"" Says  Dorothy  Reynolds  Schrlver, 
who  became  Davis'  personal  secretary  in  1941 
and  who  directed  the  talent  search  from  1958 
to  1986.  Since  1986,  Carol  Luszcz  of  Science 
Service  h»s  administered  the  program. 

The  first  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search  began  early  in  1942,  just  months  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  drew  the  nation 
into  World  War  II.  The  program's  organizers 
contacted  every  U.S.  high  school  directly 
while  also  spreading  the  word  through  a  na- 
tional orfanization  of  high  school  science 
clubs,  headquartered  at  Science  Service. 
That  year's  competition  drew  some  3,000  ap- 
plications but  did  not  Involve  student  re- 
search projects.  Instead,  all  candidates  took 
a  special  «xam  and  wrote  essays  on  a  timely 
topic:  how  science  could  help  win  the  war. 

"I  beliave  that,  because  their  Ingenuity 
has  always  had  unlimited  exercise  in  the 
field  of  free  thought,  the  scientific  men  of 
the  United  Nations  and  particularly  of 
America  will  ultimately  outstrip  the 
regimented  researchers  of  the  Axis  powers  in 
the  development  of  those  processes  and  in- 
ventions that  will  enable  the  fighters  for 
freedom  to  emerge  victorious!"  wrote  18- 
year-old  Paul  Erhard  Teschan  In  an  essay 
outlining  "five  avenues  of  [scientific]  at- 
tack." Submissions  from  other  students 
echoed  his  sentiment. 

Evaluating  boys  and  girls  spearately  (a 
practice  that  would  continue  until  1948),  the 
three  judges  whittled  down  the  list  of  appli- 
cants to  300  semlfinalists  and  then  selected 
the  top  40  to  come  to  Washington  In  June  to 
compete  fbr  scholarship  money.  (That  basic 
selection  process  continues  today.  From  a 
field  of  about  1,500  entries,  eight  judges  se- 
lect the  300  semlfinalists  and  40  finalists. 
Based  on  Interviews  with  each  finalist,  the 
judges  thsn  award  scholarship  prizes.  This 
year  to  top  10  winners  will  share  a  total  of 
$175,000;  tie  remaining  30  finalists  will  each 
receive  a  S1,000  scholarship.) 
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Eleanor  Roosevelt  greeted  the  1942  finalists 
at  the  White  House,  serving  them  tea  on  the 
South  Portico.  The  two  top  winners  that 
year  were  Marina  Prajmovsky.  of 
Farmingdale,  N.Y.,  and  Teschan,  of 
Shorewood,  Wis. 

"It  came  as  a  total  surprise,  really,  that  I 
even  should  have  been  among  the  40  final- 
ists," Teschan  recalls.  "At  the  banquet, 
when  they  awarded  me  one  of  the  two  top 
scholarships,  I  was  floored."  For  Teschan, 
the  scholarship  meant  attending  Carleton 
College  without  taking  on  a  full-time  job  to 
pay  for  tuition.  But  there  was  a  more  fun- 
damental benefit,  he  says;  "It  affirmed  that 
I  had  some  of  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
success  in  science." 

"It  was  fine  to  get  high  marks  and  do  well 
in  high  school,"  he  adds,  "but  the  idea  that 
I  could  compete  successfully  in  a  field  of  top 
students  from  all  over  the  United  States  pro- 
vided an  assurance  that  I  was  on  the  right 
track.  It  told  me:  'Go  for  it,  kid!"  " 

Teschan  went  on  to  medical  school  and  a 
21-year  research  career  in  the  Army.  He  now 
studies  kidney  disease  at  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  in  Nashville. 

By  the  19S0s,  science-minded  teenagers  had 
begun  to  associate  "top  40"  with  something 
other  than  pop  tunes.  A  generation  of  young 
Jewish  Americans— the  children  of  refugees 
from  Europe — captured  many  of  the  top  tal- 
ent search  scholarships  during  that  era. 
Many  studied  at  one  of  two  New  York  City 
schools  that  continue  to  specialize  in  science 
education  today:  Stuyvesant  High  School 
and  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science. 

Among  those  students  was  Roald  Hoff- 
mann, a  young  immigrant  from  Poland. 
When  Hoffmann  was  6,  his  father  smuggled 
him  and  his  mother  out  of  a  Nazi  labor  camp. 
Mother  and  child  hid  in  the  attic  of  a  Polish 
schoolhouse;  the  Nazis  killed  Hoffmann's  fa- 
ther. After  the  war,  Hoffmann  and  his  moth- 
er lived  in  refugee  camps,  where  he  read  bi- 
ographies of  Marie  Curie  and  George  Wash- 
ington Carver. 

He  and  his  mother  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1949,  where  the  11-year  old  learned 
English— his  sixth  language.  And  in  1955. 
Hoffmann— then  a  senior  at  Stuyvesant — en- 
tered the  talent  search  with  a  project  ana- 
lyzing the  tracks  of  cosmic  rays.  His  winning 
study  earned  him  his  first  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  posed  for  a  photograph  with 
President  Eisenhower  along  with  other  boys 
sporting  crewcuts  and  girls  in  crinolines. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of 
that  trip,  he  says,  was  the  chance  to  meet 
with  a  scientist  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  researcher  encouraged  Hoff- 
mann to  apply  for  a  summer  job  at  the  bu- 
reau, and  he  got  the  position.  That  summer's 
experience — rare  for  a  high  school  students 
sparked  a  lifelong  interest  in  chemistry. 

"I  came  into  chemistry  through  a  sequence 
of  events  that  began  with  the  Westinghouse 
Science  Talent  Search,"  he  says.  Now  a  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Cornell  University, 
Hoffmann  has  also  written  two  books  of  po- 
etry. In  1981,  he  won  the  Nobel  prize  in  chem- 
istry for  applying  the  laws  of  quantum  me- 
chanics to  chemical  reactions  and  structure. 

Four  other  Westinghouse  winners  have 
gone  on  to  become  Nobel  laureates:  chemist 
Walter  Gilbert  and  physicists  Sheldon  L. 
Glashow;  Leon  N.  Cooper  and  Ben  R. 
Mottelson.  Cooper  credits  the  student  com- 
petition with  his  acceptance  into  Columbia 
University  in  1948— a  time,  he  says,  when  the 
university  took  few  applicants  from  New 
York.  Two  talent  search  alumni  have  been 
honored  with  the  Fields  Medal— known  infor- 
mally as  the  Nobel  prize  of  mathematics— 


and  eight  have  received  McArthur  Founda- 
tion fellowships,  nicknamed  "the  genius 
awards." 

The  search  has  undergone  several  changes 
over  the  years.  Beginning  in  1948,  the  judges 
evaluated  males  and  fenuiles  as  a  single 
group,  and  In  1972,  Nina  Tabachnik  Schor  be- 
came the  first  female  to  capture  first  place 
among  finalists  of  both  sexes — an  event 
noted  in  newspapers  around  the  country. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  judges  dropped  the 
written  examinations,  which  had  been  i)art 
of  the  competition  since  its  inception.  That 
move,  notes  Science  Service  President  E.G. 
Sherburne.  Jr.,  reaffirmed  a  fundamental 
precept  of  the  talent  search:  that  the  cre- 
ativity embodied  in  a  research  project  may 
serve  as  the  best  predictor  of  future  success 
in  science. 

In  the  decades  that  followed,  the  research 
projects  became  increasingly  complex  and 
sophisticated.  Whereas  earlier  students  made 
do  with  simple  laboratory  equipment  or 
homemade  devices  and  tackled  topics  such 
as  the  chemistry  of  making  vlngar.  the  1970s 
and  '80s  brought  new  challenges  such  as 
quantum  field  theory.  DNA  cloning  and  com- 
puters. More  and  more  applicants  began  con- 
ducting research  in  the  laboratories  of  pro- 
fessional scientists,  using  such  resources  as 
electron  microscopes  and  cyclotrons.  And  a 
new  wave  of  immigrants  came  to  the  fore: 
Asian  Americans. 

As  the  talent  search  evolves,  at  least  one 
fundamental  ingredient  remains  constant: 
the  support  and  encouragement  students  re- 
ceive from  their  science  teachers. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  efforts  of  biol- 
ogy Instructor  Richard  Plass.  In  the  1970s,  he 
set  out  to  create  an  honors  science  program 
at  New  York  City's  Grover-  Cleveland  High 
that  would  challenge  the  school's  brightest 
students — and  make  them  and  their  parents 
think  twice  before  opting  for  a  better-known 
school  such  as  Stuyvesant  or  Bronx  Science. 

Working  with  a  committee  of  science 
teachers  and  students,  Plass  developed  a  re- 
search program  based  on  the  study  of  primi- 
tive critters  such  as  euglena,  paramecia  and 
simple  bacteria.  The  school's  program, 
dubbed  Creature  Features,  attracted  stu- 
dents as  early  as  the  ninth  grade.  Twenty  of 
these  youths  became  talent  search 
semlfinallsts,  and  In  1981,  a  Grover  Cleveland 
senior  was  a  top-40  winner,  drawing  national 
recognition  to  a  school  not  widely  known  for 
its  academic  excellence. 

Plass  himself  was  lured  to  Stuyvesant  in 
1982  for  the  position  of  assistant  principal  of 
biology.  Today,  he  and  a  team  of  Stuyvesant 
teachers  oversee  a  series  of  courses  known  as 
Research  for  Westinghouse.  The  program.  In- 
spired by  Creature  Features,  encourages 
freshmen  and  sophomores  with  an  appetite 
for  research  to  take  double  periods  of  biology 
or  physics.  Students  give  presentations  on 
classroom  research  and  critique  each  other's 
work. 

"They're  doing  library  work,  making  a  hy- 
pothesis, as  if  it  were  a  regular  [talent 
search]  project,"  says  Plass.  "But  they're 
doing  it  in  a  ninth  grade  class,  using  the  bi- 
ology they're  learning."  By  the  time  they 
enter  their  junior  year,  he  says,  some  tal- 
ented students  are  "ready  to  take  on  the  big 
one — the  real  contest." 

Often,  that  means  knocking  on  the  door  of 
a  professional  research  laboratory.  And 
often,  an  older  Stuyvesant  student  is  already 
working  there,  willing  to  help  train  the  new- 
comer. "We  have  kids  teaching  kids,"  says 
Arnold  Belush.  a  physics  teacher  who  helps 
run  the  Stuyvesant  program. 

While  teacher  teamwork  proved  successful 
at    Stuyvesant    and    Grover    Cleveland,    in 


other  cases  a  school's  success  may  trace  to  a 
single  instructor.  In  the  mld-19S0B.  for  exam- 
ple, a  small  school  In  a  semlrural  raglon 
began  producing  talent  search  winners.  Stu- 
dents from  Columbus  High  School  in 
Marshfleld,  Wis.,  reached  the  top  40  In  seven 
of  the  eight  years  from  1965  to  1962. 

"The  judges  were  completely  flabbergasted 
that  this  little  town  had  so  many  kids  who 
could  perform  this  way,"  says  Schrlver. 

She  and  the  judges  soon  found  the  key  that 
had  unlocked  so  much  talent:  a  physics  and 
chemistry  teacher  named  Sister  Mary 
Lauretta  Bishop. 

Before  Sister  Mary  Lauretta  Joined  Colum- 
bus High  in  1952,  becoming  its  first  science 
teacher,  she  had  taught  in  a  Milwaukee 
school  and  had  tried,  without  snccess,  to 
produce  a  talent  search  winner. 

"But  when  1  got  to  Marshfleld."  she  says. 
"1  tried  again.  And  I  certainly  was  blessed 
with  some  wonderful  students."  One  was 
Ronald  E.  Gates,  who  decided  to  study  the 
chemistry  of  making  vinegar,  using  some  30 
natural  products  as  different  sources  for  the 
acidic  compound. 

The  school  had  limited  laboratory  re- 
sources, and  Gates  collected  his  materials  as 
best  he  could.  He  picked  dandelions  from  the 
school's  front  lawn;  for  cattails,  he  visited 
the  pond  of  a  local  farm.  His  teacher  went 
with  him  to  gather  apples  from  a  nearby  or- 
chard. Sister  Mary  Lauretta  remembers  the 
vivid  rouge  of  Gates'  cranberry  vinegar,  "as 
beautiful  as  a  red  wine." 

Just  before  Christmas  in  1958,  Gates  told 
her  he  would  have  to  abandon  the  project  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  earn  some  extra  money 
for  the  holidays.  A  few  weeks  later,  prodded 
by  his  father,  he  went  back  and  announced 
he  would  like  to  continue  after  all.  He  re- 
calls her  response:  "'I  want  you  to  know, 
I've  fed  your  cultures,  they're  still  going,' 
she  told  me." 

"I  would  have  had  to  start  all  over  again  if 
she  hadn't  done  that,"  he  says. 

The  project  earned  Gates  a  place  in  the 
winner's  circle.  "I  can  remember  riding  up 
on  the  train  to  Washington— all  that  pomp 
and  circumstance,  the  telegram  saying  you 
won.  the  whole  senior  class  seeing  you  off  at 
the  train  depot.  You  begin  to  feel  'I  really 
am  special.  I  really  am  something.'  Then  you 
get  there  and  you  meet  the  other  students, 
and  you  feel  very  humble." 

In  1959.  Sister  Mary  Lauretta  supervised 
another  student.  Virginia  Pemer  Fischer, 
who  worked  steadily  after  school  for  three 
months  on  a  research  project  with  which  she 
seemed  to  need  little  help.  "Then  one  day," 
says  Sister  Mary  Lauretta,  "she  came  in 
with  all  her  paraphernalia,  dumped  it  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  me  and  said.  'I'm  through.' 
'Why?'  I  asked.  'Because  you're  never 
around.'  Virginia  replied.  'Is  that  what  you 
need?'  I  asked.  'Yes,'  said  Virginia." 

"From  then  on,"  says  Sister  Mary 
Lauretta.  "I  made  it  a  point  to  show  my  face 
every  day.  And  that's  what  she  needed." 
Fischer  became  a  Westinghouse  winner  in 
1960. 

"Virginia  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  re- 
vered because  it  came  so  spontaneously,  so 
compellingly  from  the  heart:  If  you're  not 
there  with  the  students,  guiding  them  in 
some  way.  even  if  it's  only  the  wink  of  an 
eye.  you  might  as  well  close  the  book.  The 
teacher  is  the  vital  point;  the  teacher's  pres- 
ence alone  is  enough  to  stimulate,"  Sister 
Mary  Lauretta  says. 

Last  year.  Ronald  Gates  sent  a  letter  to  his 
high  school  helper,  now  90  and  a  resident  of 
Notre  Dame  Infirmary  In  Elm  Grove,  Wis.  He 
wrote  that  he  had  decided  to  give  up  his  ca- 
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r««r  as  a  biochemist 
school  science  teacher. 

"If  I  can  be  a  teacher  half  as  grood  as  she  is. 
it  will  be  terriflc,"  he  told  Science  News. 

The  talent  search  has  its  critics,  notes 
Science  Service's  Sherburne.  "We're  often 
accused  of  being  elitist."  he  says. 

That's  the  view  taken  by  Bill  G.  Aldridge. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Science 
Teacher's  Association.  "1  feel  that  [the 
search]  simply  provides  advantage  to  the  ad- 
vantaged." he  says.  "The  last  time  I  went  to 
one  of  the  Westinghouse  award  dinners  ...  I 
sat  there  with  a  young  woman  who  won  her 
award  In  chemistry.  Her  mother  has  a  Ph.D. 
in  chemistry;  her  father  has  a  Ph.D.  in  chem- 
istry; her  uncle  got  a  Nobel  prize  in  the  field 
in  which  she  did  her  work.  I  come  away  from 
something  like  that  saying,  'Oh.  come  on.'  ' 

He  adds:  "Some  of  them  are  going:  to  be- 
come outstanding  scientists— that  doesn't 
surprise  me,  they  probably  would  anyway. 
But  you're  not  even  touching  the  science 
education  in  this  country." 

Sherburne  disagrees.  While  many  people 
believe  that  a  "genius"  will  thrive  without 
any  special  encouragement,  studies  tell  a 
different  story,  he  argues.  He  cites  a  1982  re- 
port by  Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  an  education 
specialist  now  retired  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  University. 
Bloom  examined  the  processes  by  which  25 
individuals  reached  the  highest  levels  of  ac- 
complishment in  their  field,  including  math- 
ematics, neurology,  swimming  and  tennis. 

Bloom  writes  In  Developing  Talent  in 
Young  People  (1985,  Ballantine  Books):  "No 
matter  what  the  initial  characteristics  lor 
gifts)  of  the  Individuals,  unless  there  is  a 
long  and  intensive  process  of  encouragement, 
nurturance,  education,  and  training,  the  in- 
dividuals will  not  attain  extreme  levels  of 
capability  in  these  particular  fields." 

For  student  scientists.  Sherburne  main- 
tains, the  talent  search  has  become  an  essen- 
tial part  of  such  nurturance  and  encourage- 
ment. Nina  Schor,  who  won  first  place  in  the 
1972  competition  and  who  now  studies  the  bi- 
ology of  children's  cancer  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  agrees:  "At  that  stage  of  the 
game,  at  that  level,  the  approval  and  go- 
ahead  of  senior  scientists  was  very  encourag- 
ing. It  gave  me  a  sense  of  'Yes,  I  could  do  it; 
yes,  I  could  measure  up  to  their  standards.' 
It  fueled  the  fire  already  inside  me.  " 

"The  contest  may  not  make  people  who 
have  no  initial  interest  in  science  suddenly 
think  about  it  as  a  career,"  Schor  says.  "But 
for  people  who  have  an  Interest  but  who  have 
some  doubt  in  the  back  of  their  mind  as  to 
whether  they  are  good  enough,  this  program 
says.  'Go  ahead.'" 

Adds  Nobelist  Hoffmann:  "I  think  it  en- 
courages kids— like  any  competition— to  do 
things  well,  to  do  the  things  they  would  not 
have  thought  themselves  capable  of  doing.  I 
think  that  was  how  it  was  for  me.  .  .  .  Kids 
In  high  school  are  so  keyed  In  on  courses,  on 
performance,  on  examination— but  by  focus- 
ing on  a  research  project,  you  turn  toward 
more  of  the  reality  of  what  science  is 
about." 

Aldridge  suggests  modifying  the  talent 
search,  using  a  rating  system  that  takes  into 
account  the  socioeconomic  hurdles  a  student 
may  have  had  to  endure  or  overcome  in 
doing  the  project.  "Right  now,  it's  as  if  you 
have  a  race,  and  you're  taking  some  kids  and 
patting  them  up  20  yards  from  the  finish 
line,  and  you're  putting  the  other  kids  back 
aOO  yards  behind  them.  Then  you  have  the 
race  and  you  congratulate  the  people  who 
only  ran  20  yards." 

All  students  should  have  access  to  the 
same  resources.  Aldridge  says.  He  suggests. 
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for  instance,  that  giving  everyone  the  same 
electromagnetic  or  mechanical  kit  with  in- 
structions to  build  a  creative  device  in  a 
given  amount  of  time  might  provide  a  fairer 
"hanis-on"  research  project. 

Sherburne  calls  such  a  kit  "contrived,"  ar- 
guing that  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  way 
real  research  is  conducted. 

While  the  debate  continues,  student  sci- 
entists keep  striving.  In  the  end,  the  talent 
search  is  about  the  young  and  their  drive  to 
create,  discover  and  achieve.  It's  about  teen- 
agers like  Julie  Yui  Tu,  who  decided  four 
years  ago  that  her  father's  New  Jersey  junk- 
yard was  the  perfect  place  to  test  an  archae- 
ological theory  about  the  Incas.  These  an- 
cient Peruvians  moved  massive  stones  in 
order  to  build  their  famed  masonry  walls. 
Noting  that  her  dad's  crushed  junkyard  cars 
were  about  the  same  size  and  weight  as  those 
stones,  the  17-year-old  Tu  lugged  the  wrecks 
up  crude,  homemade  ramps  and  built  rough 
sledges,  wooden  rollers,  pulleys  and  other 
tools  resembling  those  the  Incas  might  have 
used.  The  experiment  led  her  to  conclude 
that  the  Incas  might  have  used  beds  of  mud. 
leaves  or  other  lubricants  to  ease  the  stone- 
draggjng  chore. 

In  1987,  Tu  won  a  talent  search  award  for 
her  labors.  At  the  moment,  she's  in  China  on 
an  aathropological  expedition,  but  she  says 
she'll  be  back  in  Washington  for  the  gala 
awards  dinner  on  March  4. 

"At  the  banquets,  you  can  just  see  their 
minds  dancing,  and  the  sparkle  in  their 
eyes.''  says  Clark  of  the  Westinghouse  Foun- 
datioi.  "It's  fun  to  be  part  of  that,  to  sense 
that  kinetic  energy  flying  around  the  room." 

This  year,  hundreds  of  talent  search  alum- 
ni wiU  share  in  that  exuberance  as  they  re- 
turn to  Washington  to  celebrate  the  com- 
petition's 50th  year. 


REFUGEES  IN  THE  1990'S 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
international  community  is  faced 
today  with  the  challenge  of  an  unprece- 
dented movement  of  refugees — from 
Indoohina  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  Libe- 
ria. In  fact,  the  number  of  refugees 
around  the  world  has  doubled  in  recent 
years,  while  the  resources  which  we 
contribute  to  their  care  has  dimin- 
ished. 

This  is  a  time  which  invites  vision 
and  insight,  and  a  debate  is  now  occur- 
ring within  the  international  commu- 
nity as  to  how  to  respond  to  existing 
demajids  and  future  trends. 

In  that  connection,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  recent  speech  by  Ambas- 
sador Princeton  Lyman,  Director  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  for  Ref- 
ugee Programs. 

He  provides  an  extraordinarily 
thoughtful  review  of  the  refugee  chal- 
lenges we  face  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade. 

Unfortunately,  the  need  to  assist  ref- 
ugees and  other  migrants  has  not  di- 
minished along  with  the  cold  war.  As 
Ambassador  Lyman  states.  "the 
sources  of  persecution,  and  the  nuances 
of  the  problems  around  them,  will, 
however,  change  and  challenge  us  all." 
And  he  goes  on  to  outline  some  of  the 
refugee  and  migration  issues  which  lie 
aheat . 
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And  speaking  before  a  conference  of 
Church  World  Service,  chaired  by  its 
director,  Dale  de  Haan.  Ambassador 
Lyman  also  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tant role  of  America's  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  our  national  program  to  assist 
and  resettle  refugees. 

In  addressing  his  audience  of  vol- 
untary agency  representatives,  he 
notes  that 

Those  of  us  in  government  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play.  We  must  develop  proposals, 
ceilings,  and  budgets  which  determine  just 
how  many  and  from  what  countries  refugees 
can  come  to  the  United  States.  But  it  is  you 
and  your  affiliates— your  volunteers  and 
many  families  which  become  involved— 
which  make  the  program  concrete  and  make 
it  successful.  We  deal  with  numbers  and  ab- 
stractions, you  deal  with  the  people  in- 
volved. You  make  each  refugee  welcome;  you 
give  them  their  start,  their  first  real  taste  of 
America.  You  give  the  program  its  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Ambassador 

Lyman'3      thoughtful      comments      be 

placed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

address  by  princeton  n.  lyman,  director. 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs,  Depart- 
ment or  STATE  to  the  OPERATIONAL  STAFF 

Conference  of  Church   World   Service, 

February  12,  1991 

introduction 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  make  the 
keynote  address  for  your  annual  meeting  in 
1991.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  dec- 
ade of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  ques- 
tion hangs  over  us  whether  this  is  the  transi- 
tion to  a  pew  century  of  world  peace  and  co- 
operation or  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
unceratinty  and  instability.  Certainly  the 
prospects  for  this  decade  have  changed  dra- 
matically in  just  the  past  few  months. 

Before  addressing  the  future  as  concerns 
refugees,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  all  of  us  in  the  gov- 
ernment who  work  on  refugee  affairs  for  the 
extraordinary  dedication  and  conscientious- 
ness whicli  each  of  you  and  your  local  orga- 
nizations devote  to  refugees  coming  to  the 
U.S.  Those  of  us  in  government  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play.  We  must  develop  pro- 
posals, callings,  and  budgets  which  deter- 
mine justs  how  many  and  from  what  coun- 
tries refug-ees  can  come  to  the  U.S.  But  it  is 
you  and  your  affiliates— your  volunteers  and 
many  families  which  become  involved — 
which  make  the  program  concrete  and  make 
it  successful.  We  deal  with  numbers  and  ab- 
stractions, you  deal  with  the  people  in- 
volved. You  make  each  refugee  welcome;  you 
give  them  their  start,  their  first  real  taste  of 
America.  You  give  the  program  its  heart. 

THE  issues  of  THE  1990S 

When  D^le  de  Haan  asked  me  to  make  this 
talk,  and  talk  about  the  Issues  we  will  face 
in  the  1990s,  I  thought  of  it  as  a  speculative 
look  into  the  future.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  we  are  in  the  19908.  The  issues  we  will 
face  are  already  largely  defined  for  us.  We 
will  be  fortunate  to  solve  those  already  on 
our  plate. 

But  there  are  also  trends  and  problems  on 
the  horizon  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore.  We 
must  prepare  for  these,  lest  they  overwhelm 
us. 


PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  situation  today,  and  which  will  define 
much  of  our  task  in  the  years  ahead,  is  one 
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that  is  not  encouraging.  There  are  some  15 
million  refugees  In  the  world  today,  twice 
the  number  of  a  decade  ago.  Thirteen  million 
of  these  are  under  U.N.  care.  Many  of  these, 
it  is  important  to  note,  are  the  result  of 
long-standing  conflicts,  connicts  which 
today  may  have  even  lost  some  of  their 
original  meaning,  but  which  linger  neverthe- 
less. They  are  a  lesson  that  the  legacies  of 
one  era  stay  with  us  for  years,  indeed  dec- 
ades thereafter. 

Look  at  the  major  sources  of  refugees 
today.  One  third  of  the  world's  refugees  are 
Afghans.  The  conflict  in  Afghanistan  was 
triggered  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  in  1979,  an 
invasion  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
long  since  withdrawn  its  troops,  but  the 
struggle  continues.  Or  look  at  the  conQlct  in 
Mozambique,  one  which  has  Its  origins  in  a 
relationship  between  Mozambique  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  no  longer  pertains  and 
from  a  South  African  policy  that  is  rapidly 
changing:  the  internal  sources  of  the  conflict 
are  also  disappearing  with  the  transition  to 
a  multi-party  system  of  government  and  an 
open  economy.  Still  the  conflict  continues, 
easier  to  begin  than  to  end.  Mozambique  ac- 
counts for  one  million  refugees.  And  there  is 
Cambodia,  whose  internal  wars  hark  back  to 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  Cold  War  and  the  ri- 
valry between  China  and  Vietnam— all  of 
which  contributed  to  tearing  Cambodian  so- 
ciety apart.  Even  with  most  of  the  external 
powers  now  agreed  on  the  desirability  and 
Indeed  the  outlines  of  a  settlement,  it  re- 
mains out  of  reach.  Bringing  just  these  three 
conflicts  to  an  end  would  allow  half  the 
world's  refugees  under  U.N.  care  to  return 
home. 

The  positive  side  to  this  is  that,  as  the  ori- 
gins of  these  conflicts  are  mitigated,  active 
efforts  to  resolve  them  are  under  way.  In  all 
of  the  conflicts  I  have  mentioned,  intensive 
negotiation  processes  are  in  train,  offering 
the  hope  that  in  the  1990s,  these  three  major 
refugee  problems  can  be  finally  resolved. 

If  that  does  happen,  we  can  rejoice.  But  the 
challenge  then  will  be  to  pay  for  these  settle- 
ments. In  each  of  the  cases  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  countries  in  question  have  been 
devastated,  mined,  people  dispossessed  while 
others  have  taken  their  land,  infrastructure 
destroyed,  education  and  training  virtually 
brought  to  a  standstill.  The  bill  for  each  of 
these  settlements — for  peacekeeping  forces, 
for  repatriation  of  the  refugees,  and  for  rede- 
velopment of  the  countries— thus  runs  in  the 
billions.  Are  the  resources  there?  After  the 
tremendous  efforts  to  finance  not  only  the 
war  In  the  Gulf  but  the  economic  damage  for 
front  line  and  other  vulnerable  states  af- 
fected by  it,  after  major  efforts  to  assist  the 
new  democracies  in  EJastern  Europe  and  to 
stave  off  disaster  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
the  will  and  resources  be  there  to  pay  for 
these  solutions?  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
great  challenges  of  the  1990s:  to  pay  both  for 
the  "sins"  of  the  past  and  the  new  problems 
of  the  1990s. 

The  Gulf  war  may  also  exacerbate  another 
old  problem,  one  which  has  been  with  us  for 
forty  years:  the  Palestinian  refugees.  There 
are  presently  some  2  million  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees living  in  Jordan,  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tories, Syria  and  Lebanon.  U.N.  assistance  to 
them  has  been  able  in  recent  years  to  focus 
on  education  and  health,  because  basic  food 
and  shelter  did  not  have  to  be  provided; 
many  refugees  were  working.  In  the  Occupied 
Territories,  In  the  Gulf  and  sending  back  re- 
mittances, in  Israel.  But  the  future  of  Pal- 
estinian workers  in  the  Gulf  is  uncertain.  Al- 
ready the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Kuwait 
has  deprived  tens  of  thousands  of  them  of 


their  income  and  life  savings;  they  are  re- 
turning not  as  providers  but  as  people  need- 
ing assistance  themselves.  The  current  situa- 
tion has  also  led  Israel  to  impose  strict  cur- 
fews on  the  refugee  camps  and  other  Pal- 
estinian living  areas  in  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tories, thus  depriving  many  of  their  liveli- 
hood. Already,  the  U.N.— through  UNRWA— 
has  had  to  begin  extending  emergency  food 
assistance  to  both  refugees  and  non-refugees 
in  the  Occupied  Territories.  And  Jordan  has 
asked  how  it  can  be  expected  to  accommo- 
date the  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Palestinians  with  Jordanian  travel  docu- 
ments who  might  return  from  the  Gulf  if 
they  are  no  longer  welcome  there  after  the 
war.  Jordan  already  claims  to  have  received 
200,000  Palestinians  since  the  Invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. Thus  an  old  problem  may  become  even 
worse  in  the  19908. 

NEW  ISSUES  OF  THE  19908 

Even  as  these  legacies  of  past  decades 
carry  into  the  1990s,  new  issues  are  arising. 
None  has  perhaps  begun  to  grab  the  atten- 
tion of  our  friends  in  Europe — and  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  in  Asia— as  the  spectre  of  mass 
migration. 

It  is  seemingly  the  changes  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope that  have  brought  this  issue  to  the  fore- 
front. As  societies  in  Eastern  Europe — and 
one  hopes  in  the  Soviet  Union — become  more 
open,  the  movement  of  people  takes  on  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  When  Eastern  Europe  was 
under  Communist  control,  we  and  our  Euro- 
pean allies  treated  people  fleeing  those  re- 
gimes as  refugees  for  the  most  part,  even 
when  as  in  some  cases  their  Individual  expe- 
riences did  not  meet  the  test  of  persecution. 
But  with  democratic  regimes  in  place,  the 
presence  of  Poles,  Romanians,  and  prospec- 
tively Russians  take  on  new  meaning.  All 
over  Europe,  In  more  conferences  and  semi- 
nars that  we  can  keep  up  with,  the  issue  of 
migration  is  being  discussed,  new  mecha- 
nisms of  both  cooperation  and  control  are 
being  fashioned  and  debated,  and  old  systems 
are  being  reevaluated. 

The  source  of  this  concern  in  Europe  is 
easy  to  see.  In  the  1970s,  the  average  annual 
number  of  asylum  requests  for  all  of  Europe 
and  North  America  was  25,000.  In  1980,  it 
jumped  to  160,000  but  then  dropped  to  70,000 
by  1983.  However,  in  1990  the  number  went  up 
to  an  extraordinary  550.000.  Many  are  from 
Eastern  Europe  but  at  least  half  are  from  the 
Third  World.  So  while  much  of  the  recent  at- 
tention has  focused  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  roots  of  the  problem  are 
also  in  the  Third  World.  Asylum  systems  in 
Europe  and  Canada  (and  indeed  in  the  U.S.) 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  this  rise  in  num- 
bers. And  as  the  systems  have  proved  Incapa- 
ble of  handling  these  large  numbers,  the 
problem  has  been  addressed  by  inaction  rath- 
er than  action.  What  I  mean  is  this:  some 
80%  of  asylum  applications  in  Western  Eu- 
rope are  rejected,  yet  85%  of  the  applicants 
never  go  back  home.  At  the  same  time.  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  spend — are  you 
ready? — at  least  S5  billion  a  year  on  the  proc- 
essing and  care  of  asylum  applicants.  That  is 
ten  times  the  UNHCR  budget  for  the  13  mil- 
lion refugees  under  its  dare.  These  are  some 
of  the  factors  creating  concern. 

The  other  cause  for  concern  is  that  it  is  as- 
sumed that  most  of  these  applicants  today 
are  coming  more  for  economic  than  political 
reasons.  Europe  has  less  of  a  clear  immigra- 
tion system  than  Canada,  Australia  or  the 
U.S.,  so  asylum  application  becomes  in  most 
cases  the  means  of  entry.  But  clearly  this 
will  not  be  adequate  or  appropriate  for  the 
1990s. 


There  are  many  challenges  for  the  1990b 
that  arise  from  this  concern  over  migration. 

One  is  protecting  the  principle  of  asylum 
for  refugees— people  fleeing  persecution— «8 
nations  Institute  new  means  of  control  over 
their  borders.  In  the  backlash  against  rising 
numbers  of  migrants,  countries  sometime 
lean  toward  actions  which  threaten  that 
principle.  We  have  seen  a  most  disturbing  ex- 
ample of  that  type  of  action  when  Yugo- 
slavia recently  forced  more  than  300  Alba- 
nians back  across  the  border. 

Because  of  our  concern  over  this  Issue,  the 
U.S.  has  entered  actively  Into  the  debate  In 
Europe.  One  of  our  objectives  Is  to  protect 
the  right  to  asylum.  For  example,  we  have 
encouraged  and  will  help  fund  training  In 
Eastern  Europe  so  that  those  countries  can 
manage  any  large  influx  of  people  and  know 
how  to  obtain  international  help.  We  have 
urged  the  inclusion  of  the  principle  of  asy- 
lum in  the  various  documents  coming  out  of 
these  many  fora. 

A  second  challenge,  however,  is  to  define 
ways  to  protect  those  who  are  fleeing  opi>res- 
sive  regimes  for  a  complex  set  of  reasons 
that  do  not  fit  within  our  traditional  defini- 
tion of  refugees,  but  which  also  is  not  simply 
the  desire  for  a  better  job.  We  are  on  tricky 
ground  here.  If  the  definition  of  refugee,  i.e., 
someone  with  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, is  broadened  too  far,  we  risk  losing  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  potential  first 
asylum  countries  in  the  face  of  large-scale  or 
even  moderate  movement  of  people. 

We  face  this  problem  already  in  Southeast 
Asia  with  the  Vietnamese  boat  people.  By 
1989,  neither  first  asylum  nor  many  of  the 
other  resettlement  countries  were  prepared 
any  longer  to  accept  all  Vietnamese  boat 
people  as  refugees.  For  our  part,  we  could 
not  countenance  any  of  them  being  forced 
back  to  Vietnam,  even  if  they  were  not  indi- 
vidual victims  of  persecution.  An  inter- 
national agreement  known  as  the  Com- 
prehensive Plan  of  Action  sought  to  mediate 
this  conflict  of  views.  The  CPA  provides  for 
screening  the  asylum  seekers  to  determine 
those  who  meet  the  refugee  definition,  but 
also  provides  a  safe  means  of  return  for  those 
who  do  not.  But  even  this  effort  to  extend,  if 
you  will,  a  modicum  of  international  protec- 
tion to  the  non-refugees,  has  been  dlfflcult. 
The  UNHCR,  by  extending  Its  activities  to 
the  process  of  encouraging  repatriation  of 
the  screened  out,  has  been  criticized  by  some 
for  abandoning  its  concern  for  refugees  and 
asylum.  On  the  other  hand,  first  asylum 
countries  continue  to  balk  at  the  special  pro- 
tection given  to  the  screened-out.  wanting  to 
assure  that  they  will  return.  We  may  see  in 
the  CPA.  even  with  its  special  cir- 
cumstances, a  microcosm  of  the  problems  we 
will  face  in  Europe  In  the  1990'8. 

The  third  challenge  arising  from  this  con- 
cern over  migration  is  that  of  international 
responsibility.  How  should  we  share  the 
tasks?  At  a  conference  I  attended  recently 
on  the  prospects  of  Soviet  migration,  the 
representatives  of  the  newly  democratic 
countries  of  East  Europe  said  they  would 
gladly  fulfill  their  responsibilities  of  provid- 
ing first  asylum — assuming  of  course  that 
the  West  would  quickly  aid  them  by  letting 
the  refugees  pass  on  through  to  the  western 
countries,  an  assumption  that  did  not  nec- 
essarily sit  well  with  the  West  Europeans. 
And  what  of  our  responsibilities;  how  much 
of  European  migration  should  be  seen  as  a 
European  problem,  to  be  addressed  at  least 
in  the  first  instance  by  Europe,  or  how  much 
an  international  problem  to  be  shared  out 
equally?  How  does  one  find  the  right  balance 
that  does  indeed  represent  equity?  In  the 
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CPA,  while  a  shared  set  of  responsibilities, 
we  have  agreed  to  resettle  at  least  half  the 
Vietnamese  and  Lao  found  to  be  refugees. 
Does  that  entitle  us  to  ask  European  nations 
to  do  more  for  migrants  coming  to  Europe? 
Will  we  be  able  to  exercise  sufficient  influ- 
ence in  protection  issues  if  we  take  that 
stand? 

I  began  the  discussion  of  the  issues  of  the 
19908  with  old  conflicts.  Let  me  conclude  this 
discussion  of  new  challenges  on  the  inter- 
national front  with  that  of  new  conflicts, 
conflicts  which  do  not  have  their  roots  in  the 
Cold  War  or  other  previous  international  ri- 
valries, but  which  are  arising  from  deep  in- 
ternal rifts:  ethnic  conflict  in  Liberia,  ethnic 
and  sub-regional  conflict  affecting  Rwanda, 
and  perhaps  the  same  phenomena  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Will  we  be  able  to  mobilize  the 
International  attention  and  assistance  to 
these  new  sources  of  refugees?  Or  will  they, 
less  directly  related  to  our  international  po- 
sitions, be  far  from  our  attention  and  there- 
fore our  input?  We  have  so  far  addressed  the 
Llberian  crisis  with  minimally  acceptable 
responses,  but  as  we  see  trouble  in  Rwanda, 
and  growing  problems  in  southern  Senegal. 
and  continuing  civil  war  in  Sri  Lanka,  our 
humaoltarian  and  political  impulses  will  be 
tested. 

ADMISSION  IN  THE  1990S 

The  challenges  of  the  1990s  will  also  raise 
new  issues  with  regard  to  our  admissions 
problem.  As  in  other  refugee  matters,  the 
refugee  admissions  program  today  still  ad- 
dresses in  large  part  legacies  of  past  decades. 
Some  45%  of  our  admissions  come  from 
Southeast  Asia.  We  continue  to  focus  on  Vi- 
etnamese and  Lao  as  a  by-product  of  the 
war,  the  dislocations,  and  the  continuing  op- 
pression in  that  region,  matters  in  which  we 
were  so  heavily  involved  in  the  past.  It  is  a 
responsibility  that  continues  and  which  we 
cannot  ignore. 

Another  one-third  of  our  admissions  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  with  special  efforts 
In  regard  to  religious  minorities.  The  roots 
of  that  program  go  back  not  just  to  the  Cold 
War  but  Indeed  to  World  War  n  and  the  Hol- 
ocaust. This  too  is  a  responsibility  from 
which  we  cannot  turn  away. 

But  in  a  few  years,  these  clear  cases  of 
"special  humanitarian  concern"— as  the  1980 
Refugee  Act  defines  those  refugees  we  would 
admit  into  the  U.S.— will  gradually  decline 
or  move  gradually  into  the  stream  of  regular 
Immigration.  Already  our  ODP  in  Vietnam 
will  bring  in  twice  as  many  regular  immi- 
grants as  refugees  in  FY  91.  If  the  present 
trend  of  migration  to  Israel  and  the  U.S. 
continues,  nearly  all  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  departed  by  the  end  of  1995. 
What  will  be  the  people  of  "special  humani- 
tarian concern"  after  these?  How  will  we  de- 
fine our  interests?  Or  will  we  reduce  our  ad- 
missions back  to  those  of  an  earlier  period? 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly  the  19908  will  not  be  dull,  nor  lack- 
ing In  challenges.  We  will  be  in  transition, 
from  addressing  several  old  problems,  on 
which  we  cannot  turn  back,  while  beginning 
to  see  new  ones  emerging.  We  need  to  keep 
up.  And  we  need  to  remember  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  our  refugee  program:  to  help  those 
who  are  victims  of  persecution.  That  need 
unfortunately,  will  continue  to  be  with  us  in 
the  19808.  The  sources  of  persecution,  and  the 
nuances  of  the  jH-oblems  around  them,  will, 
however,  change  and  challenge  us  all. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  concluded. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  calendar  No.  22,  which 
is  3.  419,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion funding  measure.  I  do  so  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  proceed  to  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

D'Amato  Amendment  No.  13,  to  protect 
tenants  from  unnecessary  eviction  by  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  returning  to  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  Funding 
Act  of  1991.  I  cannot  emphasize  strong- 
ly enough  my  conviction  that  we  must 
pass  this  legislation  quickly. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  no  Senator 
wants  to  vote  for  legislation  to  in- 
crease spending  on  thrift  deposit  insur- 
ance losses  by  $30  billion,  which  is  the 
sum  contained  in  this  bill,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  near  approximation  of 
that  number. 

It.  was  just  19  months  ago  the  admin- 
istration told  us  the  S50  billion  we  pro- 
vided at  that  time  in  the  FIRREA  law 
would  be  sufficient,  even  though  we  re- 
peatedly questioned  that  judgment. 
Time  and  again  they  indicated  that 
would  do  the  job,  and  therefore  that 
was  the  amount  provided  at  the  outset. 

Today's  assessment  has  the  adminis- 
tration now  telling  us  they  need  this 
additional  $30  billion  rather  urgently 
because  they  have  failed  institutions 
they  want  to  close  and  the  losses  on 
those  institutions  are  mounting  while 
they  remain  open.  In  addition  to  that^ 
and  everyone  is  on  notice — beyond  this 
$30  billion  they  anticipate  needing  an- 
other $50  billion  down  the  line  to  finish 
the  job  of  closing  failed  thrifts  they  see 
on  the  horizon. 

The  total  then  of  the  money  we  are 
anticipating  the  administration  will 
require  is  the  original  $50  billion  plus 
today's  $30  billion,  contained  in  this 
legislation,  and,  by  administration  es- 
timate, an  additional  $60  billion  down 
the  line  to  finish  the  job  for  a  total 
roughly  of  $130  billion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do.  I  am  going  to 
make  an  opening  statement,  but  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing we  have  not  put  in  $107  bil- 
lion, Ife  the  Senator  from  Ohio  mis- 
taken about  that?  Is  it  $50  billion  or 
$107  billion? 

Mr,  RIEGLE.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  use  of  working  capital  or  is  he 
referring  to  losses  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  FIRREA? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  talking 
about  what  it  has  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  so  far  for  the  savings  and 
loan  debacle. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  terms  of  net  costs 
related  to  losses  incurred  in  that  indus- 
try the  figures  I  have  just  cited— the 
$50  billion  authorized  by  the  FIRREA 
legislation,  which  will  very  shortly  be 
expended,  the  additional  $30  billion 
that  is  being  sought  today,  and  the  fu- 
ture $50  billion  that  is  anticipated— add 
up  to  a  total  of  $130  billion. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  were  losses 
incurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
FIRREiA.  There  were  losses  at  an  ear- 
lier stage  in  time,  some  of  those  associ- 
ated with  the  1988  deals,  for  example, 
which  the  Senator  has  been  very  much 
involved  in  endeavoring  to  have  re- 
opened. And  then  there  were  additional 
losses  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  see  it,  I 
think  we  owe  the  American  people  the 
responsibility  of  telling  them  how 
much  the  savings  and  loan  bailout  has 
cost  to  date,  and  then  talk  about  what 
the  future  costs  would  be.  So  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  a  figure  as  to  what  has  been 
expended  by  the  RTC  for  FIRREA  so  we 
know  the  total  cost  of  the  previous 
agency,  the  FSLIC. 

Mr,  RIEGLE,  If  you  take  the  $130  bil- 
lion figrtire  I  have  just  cited  two  or 
three  times  without  going  back  and  in- 
dicating how  that  is  constructed,  to 
that  would  have  to  be  added  approxi- 
mately $57  billion  that  was  expended 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FIRREA 
legislation.  So  if  you  add  that  to  it, 
that  vTOuld  take  it  up  essentially  to 
$187  billion. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  to  do  this 
calculaJtion,  These  are  big  numbers  no 
matter  how  you  do  it.  But  $187  billion 
would  be  the  actual  amount  of  checks 
that  need  to  be  written  for  direct  losses 
as  we  have  both  experienced  them  and 
as  we  anticipate  them. 

However,  some  of  these  expenses  are 
financed,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
out  over  30  years,  and  in  some  in- 
stances 40  years.  If  one  were  to  include 
the  interest  costs  due  to  long-term  se- 
curities used  to  finance  part  of  this 
spending,  that  would  increase  the  dol- 
lar costs,  considerably. 

If,  for  example,  that  borrowing  and 
the  paying  of  interest  had  been  avoided 
and  foregone,  then  the  costs  would 
have  all  occurred  right  now  and  been 
paid  rifht  now.  The  kind  of  figures  I 
have  given  you  are  what  is  called 
present  value  calculations.  They  total 
$187  billion  from  1985  on.  But  if  one 
tacks  on  the  financing  costs  over  30  or 
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40  years,  then  it  builds  up  the  cost  of 
the  resolution  of  this  problem.  It  would 
take  the  figure  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Up  to  maybe  the 
$500  figure. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  could  conceivably  be 
a  figure  that  high.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
if  this  $30  billion  is  appropriated,  it  is 
contemplated  the  RTC  would  borrow 
an  additional  $48  billion? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  correct.  Al- 
though it  needs  to  be  noted  that  that 
money  is  borrowed  to  finance,  to  pro- 
vide working  capital  for  assets  that  are 
to  be  taken  into  the  RTC,  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  value  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  that  amount  of  borrowing. 

So  while  that  money  is  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  over  on  a  separate  track 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government— it  is  to  finance  the 
accumulation  of  an  inventory  of  assets 
which  over  time  will  be  sold  off. 

So  that  money  will  be  returned  to  re- 
place that  borrowing.  That  money  is, 
one  presumes,  a  temporary  use  of  funds 
in  the  form  of  working  capital  until 
these  assets  of  failed  thrifts  are  worked 
out  over  some  period  of  time. 

That  is  exactly  right.  There  is  that 
additional  borrowing  authority  that 
takes  place,  although  it  is  matched  by 
collateral  in  the  form  of  these  assets. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  be  good  enough  to  ad- 
vise why  they  do  not  go  out  and  borrow 
the  $40  billion  now,  and  not  need  this 
$30  billion,  and  not  come  to  us  until 
they  have  expended  that  $48  billion? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  RTC  has  a  large 
number  of  failed  thrifts  that  are  await- 
ing resolution. 

The  difference  between  the  insured 
liabilities  and  value  the  RTC  expects  to 
receive  for  the  assets  has  to  be  covered 
by  an  amount  which  represents,  really. 
a  loss.  In  order  to  get  to  the  point  of 
resolving  that  particular  institution 
you  have  to  be  able  to  pay  off  the  de- 
positors in  that  institution  or  pay  an- 
other institution  to  accept  those  depos- 
its. 

In  order  to  do  that,  you  have  to  have 
enough  money  to  cover  the  loss  on  the 
front  end,  and  in  turn  have  some  work- 
ing capital  over,  on  a  separate  track, 
to  finance  the  handling  of  the  assets 
that  you  have  taken  back  that  you 
cannot  sell  on  the  first  day.  So  you 
need  funds  to  cover  the  loss,  which 
come  only  from  appropriations  and 
working  capital  which  can  be  borrowed 
because  when  the  assets  are  sold,  there 
win  be  money  to  pay  it  back. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  RTC  actually  now  has  $150  bil- 
lion in  assets,  securities,  mortgages, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  assets  that 
could  be  used  to  raise  that  money? 
Why  does  the  Federal  Government  then 


have  to  come  in  with  $30  billion?  Why 
do  they  not  borrow  against  what  they 
have  now? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  They  cannot  use  money 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  to  cover  losses.  That  money  is  al- 
ready pledged.  That  money  has  been 
borrowed  only  temporarily  for  the  sake 
of  working  capital,  to  hold  these  assets 
until  they  can  be  turned  over,  after  ti- 
tles have  been  cleaned  up  in  many 
cases.  There  is  a  lot  of  problems  in  get- 
ting some  of  these  assets  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  sold.  Some  are  very 
hard  to  sell. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  there  not 
about  $28  billion  in  actual  securities 
that  are  marketable? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  are  told  by  the  RTC 
that  securities  that  they  acquire  that 
are  easily  marketable,  are  being  mar- 
keted in  an  orderly  fashion.  Some  secu- 
rities, including  junk  bonds  are  not 
very  marketable,  so  those  take  a 
longer  time. 

We  have  had  oversight  hearings  on 
the  asset  disposition  issue.  We  have 
been  concerned  about  whether  these  as- 
sets have  been  managed  efficiently  and 
sold  for  full  value,  sold  on  a  timely 
basis,  and  so  forth.  The  problem  has 
been  there  has  been  such  a  huge  vol- 
ume of  institutions  that  have  to  be 
closed,  and  with  a  huge  volume  of  as- 
sets it  is  a  very  complicated  task. 

I  do  not  make  any  excuses  for  the 
conduct  of  the  organization  because  I 
am  sure  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
slips  and  starts  in  terms  of  them  get- 
ting tooled  up  to  do  this  job. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
over  whatever  time  period  they  sell 
these  assets,  all  of  the  money  from  the 
Federal  Bank  Financing  is  temporary 
working  capital  that  has  been  bor- 
rowed to  finance  inventory  of  assets. 

So  that  money  is  not  available  for 
use  to  cover  losses  on  new  institutions 
because  that  money  will  have  to  be 
paid  back.  When  the  assets  it  is  financ- 
ing are  sold  and  the  proceeds  are  re- 
ceived, that  money  has  to  go  back.  It  is 
not  available  to  be  used  for  a  second 
purpose,  which  would  be  to  pay  off  new 
losses  from  new  institutions. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  U  I  may  inquire 
further,  sis  I  understand  it,  $150  billion 
could  be  used  if  we  change  the  law. 
That  $150  billion  is  not  actually 
pledged  in  its  entirety  for  loans  that 
have  been  made  by  the  RTC.  And  if  it 
is  just  a  simple  change  of  the  law,  that 
is  what  we  do  here.  That  is  our  busi- 
ness. We  make  laws;  we  change  laws.  I 
understood  in  a  meeting  that  was  held 
the  other  day,  if  we  change  the  law 
that  $150  billion  in  assets  could  be  used 
for  the  very  purpose  for  which  we  are 
appropriating  this  $30  billion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  may  seem  attractive  on 
the  surface  to  reach  across  into  these 
other  categories  of  activity  to  find 
money  and  bring  it  across  to  solve  an- 
other problem.  But  I  urge  very  strong 


caution  about  doing  that.  That  is  part 
of  what  led  to  this  multiplication  of 
problems  in  this  Industry  in  the  past.  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  these  accounts 
separate  and  discrete. 

I  think  the  financing  of  the  assets. 
the  failed  thrifts  and  working  those  off, 
is  an  enormously  difficult  and  com- 
plicated and  time-consuming  process. 
Frankly,  the  RTC  got  off,  I  think,  to  a 
very  slow  start.  The  criticism.  I  think, 
is  warranted  in  that  area,  although  I 
must  say  at  the  same  time  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  now 
come  forward  to  say  they  feel  they 
have  gotten  through  a  lot  of  their  orga- 
nizational growing  iiains,  and  they 
seem  to  be  doing  a  better  job.  Time 
will  tell. 

But  let  me  just  say  that  as  assets  are 
disposed  of.  the  money  received  should 
go  toward  repayment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  working  capital  that  has 
been  borrowed,  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  commingled  or  confused  or  taken 
over  into  the  loss  category  and  used  In 
an  expedient  fashion  to  try  to  cover 
new  losses. 

I  do  not  think  that  would  help  our 
situation.  I  think  it  would  compound 
the  sltutation,  and  I  think  probably 
work  in  an  adverse  way. 

I  say  that  respectfully.  You  asked  my 
opinion.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  want  to 
tie  up  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
from  making  his  opening  statement, 
but  I  have  some  questions  and  reserva- 
tions, and  perhaps  some  disagreements 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  RTC 
conducts  its  business,  and  also  as  to 
whether  the  GAO  did  or  did  not  think 
they  are  doing  a  fine  job. 

I  will  be  prepared  to  address  myself 
to  what  the  GAO  said  at  a  subsequent 
point.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 
opening  statement. 

But  this  Senator  believes,  and  the 
thrust  of  my  concern  is,  that  we  have 
to  provide  them  with  some  money,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Mr. 
Seidman,  in  a  meeting  the  other  day, 
said  we  actually  could  get  along  with 
no  money. 

But  I  think  he  makes  it  very  clear 
that  he  needs  the  money,  but  they  ac- 
tually could  get  along  with  none, 
which  was  his  statement. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Was  there  not  another 
part  to  that?  There  was  a  consequence, 
in  other  words.  If  that  would  be  done, 
there  would  be  a  consequence,  also;  an 
adverse  consequence? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  He  claims  that 
it  would  have  greater  financial  cost, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  agree  in  part  with 
that.  I  think  we  also  gloss  it  over. 

When  some  around  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  some  people,  part  of  the  RTC, 
are  very  anxious  to  tell  us  how  much 
this  is  costing  each  day,  somehow  they 
slide  through  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
$8  billion  is  a  cost  that  has  to  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  And, 
as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  not 
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only  today,  but  for  the  next  30  or  40  or 
SO  years  that  the  money  is  paid  back. 

Ziero  coupon  bonds  will  continue  to 
accumulate.  They  will  compound,  and 
our  children  and  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren  and  great,  great 
grandchildren  will  be  paying  that, 
which  may  be  this  S500  billion  fiasco. 
So  I  think  that  provides  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  ought  to  hold  the  feet  of 
the  RTC  to  the  fire.  They  have  not 
done  what  they  can  and  should  be 
doing.  They  have  done  almost  nothing 
for  18  months  since  we  gave  them  the 
S22  billion;  they  have  done  nothing  of  a 
concrete  nature  to  move  the  problem 
forward.  When  the  chairman  of  the 
conmiittee  concludes,  I  think  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  that  further. 
I  will  not  interrupt  him  further.  He  has 
been  very  gracious  in  permitting  me  to 
interject  my  views  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
gard. The  questions  he  raises  are  very 
important  questions.  They  are  ques- 
tions I  myself  have  raised  in  the  course 
of  our  committee  hearings.  There  is  a 
deep  concern  about  the  problem  itself. 
and  the  best  way  to  resolve  it.  and  the 
least  costly  way  to  resolve  it.  I  sup- 
pose, as  well,  there  are  lessons  we  need 
to  draw  from  it  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed revisions  to  the  banking  system 
that  are  before  us.  We  want  to  avoid 
mistakes  there  in  the  future. 

In  any  case,  I  think  that  it  is  clear 
that  whether  one  finds  a  high  degree  of 
fault,  or  a  medium  degree  of  fault,  or  a 
low  degree  of  fault  with  what  RTC  has 
done  to  date  since  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  law,  the  fact  is  that  their 
best  assessment  and  the  certification 
to  us  from  the  Treasury  Secretary  is 
that  they  need  $30  billion  to  cover  addi- 
tional losses  through  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

In  cross-checking  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  is  an  inde- 
pendent arm  of  Government,  their  view 
of  both  the  operating  conduct  of  the 
RTC  and  the  validity  of  that  request 
for  S30  billion,  they  have  certified  to  us 
that  they  think  that  that  amount  of 
funding  request  is  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances.  They  think  it  ought  to 
be  made  available  in  that  amount  so 
that  they  can  plan  resolution  of  failed 
thrifts  through  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  not  continue  to  have  a 
stop-and-start  and  stop-and-start  pol- 
icy. They've  stated  that  that  amount  is 
needed,  and  to  provide  it  will  afford  us 
the  maximum  degree  of  efficiency  in 
getting  this  problem  worked  through. 
Therefore,  in  the  end,  it  will  cost  the 
Government  less  than  it  otherwise 
would.  If  we  continue  either  not  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  for  additional  losses 
and  additional  closures  and  resolution, 
or  If  we  provide  too  small  an  amount  so 
that  they  just  get  started  and  then 
have  to  stop,  we  will  end  up  incurring 
a  premium  cost  along  the  way. 


I  am  not  managing  the  RTC,  so  I  am 
not  here  making  that  argument  and 
certification  as  the  person  with  the 
line  responsibility.  When  the  people 
who  have  the  line  responsibility  come 
in  and  make  that  certification  to  us, 
and  then  we  ask  the  GAO  over  here  as 
an  independent  agency  to  do  a  cross- 
check and  they  say,  yes,  we  think  that 
is  the  right  amount,  the  right  time  pe- 
riod, and  that  the  agency  is  performing 
better  than  it  has,  as  they  told  us  in  a 
moeting  here  last  week,  then  I  think 
that  provides  a  sufficient  basis  for  us 
to  move  at  this  time  to  give  them  the 
financial  wherewithal  that  they  need 
to  get  this  particular  job  done. 

I  want  to  say  again — and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
point — that,  like  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  many  others,  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  structure  and  the 
policies  of  the  oversight  board,  and  the 
RTC.  and  whether  in  fact  they  are  the 
mo6t  efficient  and  the  least  costly  ones 
available.  On  that  issue,  the  Banking 
Committee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  a  wide  range  of  recommenda- 
tions have  been  suggested  to  us.  Many 
Senators  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
offering  amendments,  at  some  appro- 
priate point,  that  would  affect  the 
RTC's  management  or  operations.  And 
while  some  of  those  proposals,  at  least 
on  the  surface,  would  appear  to  have 
attractive  features,  these  issues  are  ex- 
traordinarily complex,  and  there  are 
drawbacks  that  attack  virtually  every 
recommendation  that  we  see.  Some- 
times those  drawbacks  are  not  obvious 
on  the  surface,  until  one  gets  down 
into  a  very  elaborate  and  detailed 
analysis. 

I  will  say  this:  The  RTC  is  now  up 
and  running,  has  had  a  period  of  time 
to  get  itself  organized  and  to  get  on  top 
of  the  enormous  dimension  of  this 
problem.  RTC  is  an  organization  that 
is  bigger  than  Citicorp,  which  is  the 
largest  private  commercial  bank  in 
this  country.  Just  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  an  organization  that  size  is  some- 
thing that  is  hard  for  us  to  fathom  or 
contemplate. 

I  am  not  sure,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
we  have  had  an  equivalent  experience 
in  modern  governmental  history  in  the 
financial  area.  So,  unfortunately,  we 
are  plowing  new  ground  in  terms  of 
having  to  craft  something  of  that  al- 
most unfathomable  dimension.  But  in 
order  to  try  to  see  what  structural 
changes  and  what  policy  changes  or 
other  things  we  might  look  at  to 
reengineer  the  way  that  organization  is 
put  together  and  functions,  I  have 
scheduled  a  hearing  in  the  Banking 
Committee  on  the  11th  of  April.  That  is 
a  little  over  a  month  away.  I  am  invit- 
ing, and  have  invited,  all  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  who  have  ideas  they  want 
to  put  forward  for  consideration.  1 
know  Senator  Wirth  from  Colorado 
has  ideas  in  that  area;  Senator  San- 
FOHD  from  North  Carolina  has  ideas  of 


that  sort;  Senator  Kerrey  from  Ne- 
braska does,  and  there  are  others.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made 
some  suggestions  along  that  line.  In 
any  efent,  I  invite  anyone  who  wants 
to  come  in  with  a  formal  presentation, 
or  set  of  suggestions,  about  restructur- 
ing the  RTC,  to  do  so  on  April  11.  We 
will  take  it  up,  and  we  will  see  if  there 
is  something  open  to  us  that  we  might 
do  in  that  area  to  collect  a  consensus 
of  opinion  within  the  conmiittee  that 
we  can  later  bring  to  the  floor. 

But  it  is  going  to  take,  at  a  mini- 
mum, that  degree  of  time  to  do  that. 
So  while  we  are  doing  that  in  an  or- 
derly fashion,  in  the  meantime,  insti- 
tutione  that  need  to  be  closed  where 
losses  are  mounting,  1  think,  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
sidestep  that  issue.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  on  the  floor  today,  and  why  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stay  here  until  we 
solve  this  matter  in  one  way  or  the 
other. 

This  bill,  then,  that  is  before  us  now 
is  a  temporary  measure.  It  is  not  per- 
manent. In  fact,  the  administration 
asked  for  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
permanent  solution  by  asking  us  to  au- 
thorize, in  effect,  a  blank  check,  and 
not  putting  numbers  in  it;  to  simply 
authorize  whatever  sums  may  be  need- 
ed to  complete  the  resolution  of  this 
problem  over  the  next  several  years. 
But  because  we  do  not  know  how  much 
that  is,  and  because  I  am  not  prepared 
to  support  an  open-ended  authorization 
of  that  kind,  we  have  said  no  to  that. 
We  have  said,  look,  we  will  give  you  a 
sum  of  money  that  will  carry  you  only 
through  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
based  on  an  analysis  that  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  that  is  the  appropriate 
amount  of  money  that  you  need 
through  that  time  period.  That  is 
where  the  530  billion  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year  comes  from.  So  we 
have  said  no  to  the  blank  check. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  a  blank 
check,  although  some  would  prefer 
that.  There  are  some  who  would  say, 
look,  let  us  handle  this  now  once  and 
for  all,  and  let  us  provide  an  open- 
ended  authority;  let  us  let  them  draw 
what  funds  they  need  to  get  this  job 
done  and  not  bring  the  issue  of  incre- 
mental funding  requests  back  to  the 
floor  time  and  time  again.  Well,  my 
view  is  that  that  was  not  the  right 
course  of  action. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  some  have  said, 
well,  let  us  do  it  very  often;  instead  of 
giving  them  $30  billion  that  will  take 
them  down  through  the  end  of  this  fis- 
cal year,  let  us  give  them  $10  billion, 
which  would  only  take  them  a  couple 
of  months. 

They  can  be  back  here  in  60  days  to 
go  through  this  again,  or  give  them  $15 
billion,  may  take  them  out  3  months  or 
4  monlths,  and  then  bring  the  issue 
back  at  that  time.  I  know  there  are 
some  who  hold  that  view. 
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I  do  not  think  that  is  the  best  answer 
at  this  time.  I  think  $30  billion  is.  GAO 
agrees  the  $30  billion  is  the  right 
amount  of  money.  It  will  take  us  down 
through  September  30,  and  between 
then  and  now  while  we  are  dealing  with 
financial  restructuring  in  the  banking 
system  and  deposit  insurance  reform,  I 
think  we  will  have  enough  time  to  look 
at  other  reengineering  for  the  RTC.  We 
will  have  several  months  of  experience 
in  observing  how  well  they  are  per- 
forming in  the  assignment  they  have 
been  given  by  law  to  do.  Then  we  can 
make  a  judgment  if  we  want  to  under- 
take more  fundamental  structural 
changes  at  that  time. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  read  two 
letters  into  the  Record  that  clearly  ex- 
plain the  urgent  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  letter  that  I 
have  received  from  Chairman  L.  Wil- 
liam Seidman,  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Con)oration,  who  also  happens,  of 
course,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  FDIC. 
His  letter,  dated  February  28,  1991,  read 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  is  in  need  of  additional  funding 
to  cover  losses  at  failed  saving's  and  loans.  If 
additional  funding  is  not  provided,  the  reso- 
lutions process  will  come  to  a  halt  by  the 
middle  of  March.  This  means  that  insolvent 
and  unprofitable  thrifts  that  would  be  shut 
down  if  funds  were  available  to  close  them 
will  continue  to  operate,  piling  up  losses 
that  win  eventually  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  RTC  will  need  approximately  $30  bil- 
lion of  additional  loss  funds  in  order  to  con- 
tinue operating  for  the  remainder  of  the  fis- 
cal year  without  incurring  costly  delays.  It 
takes  60  to  120  days  to  market  an  institu- 
tion—toward the  upper  end  of  the  range  for 
larger  institutions  and  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  range  for  smaller  ones.  Thus,  the 
funds  are  needed  as  soon  as  possible.  Ap- 
proximately $14  billion  of  the  $30  billion 
would  be  used  for  resolutions  that  the  RTC 
plans  to  begin  marketing  Immediately  for 
closing  during  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1991  while  the  remainder  would  be  used 
to  resolve  institutions  the  RTC  plans  to 
begin  marketing  in  May.  If  it  were  to  receive 
only  $5  billion  in  additional  funding,  the 
RTC  would  be  able  to  resolve  far  fewer  insti- 
tutions than  it  intended  and  there  would 
still  be  significant  costly  delay. 

Insolvent  thrifts  have  been  running  up  op- 
erating losses  of  $800  million  to  $900  million 
per  quarter.  While  some  of  these  losses  con- 
tinue even  after  resolution,  resolution  Imme- 
diately cuts  losses  by  approximately  40  per- 
cent. The  primary  reason  for  this  is  that  in- 
cluding the  non-interest  expenses  of  gather- 
ing deposits,  the  government  can  raise  funds 
to  finance  the  losses  and  bad  assets  of  insol- 
vent thrifts  for  about  130  to  140  basis  points 
less  than  the  troubled  thrifts  themselves. 
Resolution  replaces  relatively  expensive  im- 
plicit government  borrowing  in  the  form  of 
insured  deposits  with  much  cheaper  explicit 
government  borrowing. 

We  estimate  that  delay  costs  the  taxpayer 
$250  million  to  $300  million  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. An  additional  quarter's  delay  would 
raise  the  cost  by  an  estimated  $750  to  $850 
million  or  to  at  least  $1  billion  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  reason  that  each  quarter's  delay  is 
more  expensive  than  the  last  is  that  the 


longer  the  delay  the  longer  It  takes  to  catch 
up. 

Our  estimates  do  not  include  three  factors 
that  add  even  further  to  the  cost  of  delay: 
asset  deterioration  or  other  losses  that  occur 
in  situations  where  key  personnel  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture leave  institutions  awaiting  resolution; 
deterioration  of  franchise  value;  and  the  ef- 
fect that  competing  with  insolvent  institu- 
tions has  on  the  cost  of  funds  of  marginally 
solvent  institutions  possibly  causing  addi- 
tional failures.  While  these  factors  are  dif- 
ficult to  quantify,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  these  factors  would  increase  the 
cost  delay  by  at  least  10  percent. 

We  urge  you  to  provide  the  RTC  funding  as 
requested. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

L.  William  Seidman. 

Chairman. 

I  shall  next  read  a  letter  we  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Nicholas  F.  Brady.  This  letter  is  dated 
February  26,  1991,  and  it  is  sent  under 
his  operating  responsibilities  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Oversight  Board  of  the 
RTC.  This  particular  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  George  Mitchell,  our  ma- 
jority leader,  to  which  I  have  been  cop- 
ied, and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Leader:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration (RTC),  I  am  writing  to  emphasize 
that  unless  Congress  promptly  provides  ade- 
quate funding  to  the  RTC,  the  RTC  will  be 
forced  to  further  curtail  its  efforts  to  close 
bankrupt  savings  and  loans.  Already,  the 
delay  in  authorizing  additional  funds  has 
slowed  case  activity  and  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  at  least  $250  to  $300  million. 

The  Oversight  Board  has  testified  that  full 
funding  to  permit  the  RTC  to  complete  the 
thrift  clean-up  would  be  preferable  to  In- 
terim funding.  However,  the  $30  billion  of 
loss  funds  that  is  provided  by  the  Senate  bill 
will  permit  the  RTC  to  continue  operating 
through  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  any  less  than  $30  billion 
is  provided,  the  result  will  be  a  start  and 
stop  cleanup  process  that  produces  further 
delays,  substantial  additional  costs  to  tax- 
payers, and  confusion  and  fear  in  the  minds 
of  depositors. 

Accordingly,  I  repeat  the  Administration's 
urgent  request  that  the  Senate  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  the  RTC  without  controver- 
sial amendments  that  would  delay  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  and  add  to  taxpayers'  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  P.  Brady. 

What  these  two  individuals  are  as- 
serting to  us  here  in  this  formal  man- 
ner is  that  if  we  do  not  give  the  RTC 
the  money  it  needs  to  close  insolvent 
thrifts,  we  are  going  to  end  up  incur- 
ring premium  costs  or  extra  costs 
which  in  the  end  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
taxpayers,  among  whom  we  all  are 
numbered. 

One  quarter's  delay  it  is  indicated 
would  cost  S250  to  $300  million.  Because 
of  funding  uncertainties  last  fall,  such 
a  delay  is  already  taking  place.  Right 
now  we  are  told  that  the  RTC  has  95  in- 
dividual thrift  institutions  ready  to  be 
put  up  for  bids,  in  other  words,  to 
acquirers,  moved  on  into  new  hands, 
cleaned  up,  and  put  on  a  solid  footing. 


But  of  those  95  individual  thrifts  across 
the  country  that  are  waiting:  to  be  han- 
dled in  that  fashion  the  RTC  cannot 
take  bids;  they  cannot  initiate  the  for- 
mal bid  process  to  resolve  these  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  money 
available  to  them  to  complete  the 
deals. 

They  still  have  a  few  billion  left  to 
complete  deals  that  they  are  currently 
working  on  that  would  stretch  out  over 
the  next  week  or  two,  as  they  Indicate 
to  us.  But  the  95  thrifts  that  are  wait- 
ing in  line  and  need  resolution  is  where 
the  costs  are  mounting.  The  costs  of 
resolving  that  group  is  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  $14  billion,  roughly  half  of 
the  toUl  of  S30  billion  that  is  sought 
here.  That  $14  billion  is  for  the  95  that 
are  in  line,  but  while  resolving  those, 
they  will  be  getting  the  next  batch  in 
line.  That  batch  will  need  the  remain- 
der of  the  $30  billion  as  those  thrifts 
are  resolved  over  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

I  know  there  are  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  wonder  aloud  whether  $30 
billion  is  not  too  much  money,  and 
whether  we  should  provide  less  than 
that  and  keep  the  RTC  on  a  tighter 
leash.  There  is  part  of  me  that  has 
sympathy  with  that  viewpoint,  and 
with  so  much  money  at  stake  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  insist  that  the  RTC  be  held  to 
a  very  high  standard  of  accountability. 
But  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  RTC 
does  not  waste  money  one  way  or  the 
other,  either  by  going  too  slowly  or  by 
delays  forced  upon  it  by  lack  of  funds. 

In  my  own  judgment,  reducing  the 
funding  level  that  we  have  brought  to 
the  floor  would  be  counterproductive 
to  the  goal  of  cleaning  up  this  problem. 
And,  after  all,  that  has  to  be  done, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  think  every 
stop  and  start  that  we  have  adds 
months  to  the  process  and  inescapably 
adds  to  losses.  And  the  GAO  agrees. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Comptroller  General 
Bowsher  testified: 

Such  slowdowns  simply  add  to  the  even- 
tual cost  of  resolution  by  allowing  tailed  in- 
stitutions to  continue  operating  and  incur- 
ring losses.  We  believe  that  short-t«rm  fund- 
ing bills  covering  less  than  1  year  will  prove 
inefficient  and  costly. 

That  is  Charles  Bowsher,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  as  we  debate  this, 
the  cost,  we  are  told,  is  rising  at  an  es- 
timated level  of  some  $8  to  $9  million  a 
day.  And  that  is  a  lot  of  money  even 
when  it  is  put  in  the  context  of  billions 
and  multiples  of  billions. 

I  think  we  have  to  act  quickly  on 
this  temporary  legislation.  It  only  car- 
ries us  forward  for  7  months.  I  think 
that  is  a  sufficient  planning  horizon  to 
allow  the  RTC  to  operate  in  an  effi- 
cient maimer. 

I  think  they  have  made  an  appro- 
priate presentation  of  the  need  for 
funds  in  that  amount.  The  GAO  agrees 
with  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  appro- 
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piiate  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  the 
bill  as  clean  as  we  can  to  get  this  done, 
take  It  Into  conference  with  the  House 
and  see  if  we  cannot  get  on  with  the 
job  of  resolving  this  issue. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  comment  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  as  to  where  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  going  because  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  delay  this  bill's  pas- 
sage. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  pass  it  in  its  present  form. 
My  feeling  is  that  if  we  provided  some 
of  the  money,  it  would  take  off  the  im- 
mediate pressure  the  RTC  claims  to  be 
having  and  perhaps  we  could  get  some 
response  from  them,  some  action  from 
them  more  than  response,  as  to  some  of 
the  responsibilities  which  Congress  has 
given  them. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  done  all  that  they  might 
have  done.  And  although  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Michigan  talks  about 
how  great  they  have  done  and  what  the 
GAO  says,  the  GAO  did  report  in  the 
report  they  gave  to  the  House  Banking 
Committee  2  weeks  ago  that  the  RTC  is 
plagued  with  internal  control  problems 
and  mismanagement,  and  among  those 
problems  that  have  to  be  included  is 
that  the  RTC  headquarters  lacks  suffi- 
cient oversight  of  its  employees  to 
manage  the  thrifts.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient control  of  those  who  are  manag- 
ing the  thrifts.  They  put  people  in  and 
they  are  not  being  managed  that  well. 
Managing  agents  complain  that  they 
have  little,  if  any,  instruction  on  how 
to  manage  the  thrifts  that  are  in  the 
conservatorship.  That  is  not  me  speak- 
ing; that  is  the  GAO  speaking. 

They  also  said  the  RTC  lacks  a  com- 
prehensive system  for  managing  its 
portfolio  of  securities  and  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  information  for  interested 
buyers,  which  discourages  sales  of  as- 
sets at  a  fair  price. 

Furthermore,  they  say  that  the  RTC 
contracting  system  lacks  oversight. 
Contractors  are  not  evaluated  in  the 
quality  of  delivered  service  and  are 
paid  for  partial  or  poor  performance. 

I  point  out  the  Southwest  and  south- 
eastern regions,  according  to  GAO  are 
especially  negligent  in  failing  to  pro- 
vide supervision. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  right  hand 
does  not  know  what  they  left  hand  is 
doing,  that  regional  sales  offices  sell- 
ing assets  often  duplicate  the  efforts  of 
another  RTC  program  which  hires  out- 
side consultants  to  manage  large  real 
estate  portfolios.  They  also  say  that 
buyers  of  property  encounter  difficul- 
ties in  securing  accurate  appraisals. 
They  also  must  wait  months  while  the 
RTC  processes  their  paperwork,  which 
often  does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  most  lenders.  And  then  they 
say  that  the  RTC  has  not  fully  com- 
piled with  the  low-income  housing  pro- 
vision in  FIRREA,  that  they  have 
Called  to  give  low-income  home  buyers 
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the  first  right  of  refusal  on  many 
homes.  In  addition,  they  have  sold 
homes  for  which  low-income  home  buy- 
ers have  submitted  a  bid  and  instead 
have  sold  them  to  speculative  real  es- 
tate investors. 

Tiie  fact  is  that  the  RTC  was  faced 
with  a  very  difficult  job.  They  came  in 
without  any  special  background,  al- 
though Mr.  Seidman  had  previously 
headed  up  FSLIC.  and  they  were  given 
this  responsibility  to  take  over  the 
saving  and  loans  and  then  to  dispose  of 
them.  That  is  not  something  that  can 
be  done  on  short  notice,  and  it  is  not 
something  that  can  be  done  overnight. 
They  were  told  by  Congress  to  look 
at  these  1988  deals  that  had  been  nego- 
tiated that  will  cost  taxpayers  some- 
thing like  S70  billion.  And  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  this  issue  earlier 
about  the  fact  that  many  of  those  deals 
very  probably  could  have  been  restruc- 
tured, which  is  what  the  FIRREA  Act 
ordered  them  to  do.  or  renegotiated 
based  upon  whether  or  not  the  contract 
in  its  inception  had  any  elements  of 
impropriety  in  being  negotiated. 

The  RTC  did  have  two  studies  made 
of  the  contracts,  but  neither  of  the 
studies  looked  at  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  any  fraud  or  any  im- 
proprieties in  the  making  of  the  con- 
tracts. The  first  study  merely  looked 
to  see  whether  the  t"s  were  crossed  and 
the  i"s  were  dotted,  and  the  second 
study  looked  at  more  of  the  details  of 
the  contract  but  did  not  look  behind, 
how  the  contracts  were  entered  into. 
And  one  of  the  law  firms  that  had  been 
hired  in  order  to  make  the  study  said 
they  were  not  told  to  do  that. 

Now,  my  standing  here  speaking  to 
this  bill  is  not  to  indicate  that  we 
should  not  be  doing  something.  We  are 
in  a  position  where  we  probably  have 
to  do  something  or  else,  indeed,  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  money.  But 
the  fact  is  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  whatever  we  put  into  this  ar- 
rangement, whether  it  is  $15  billion  or 
530  billion— and  they  are  going  to  go 
out  and  borrow  another  $48  billion— the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  wind  up  paying 
the  Interest  cost  of  that  $30  billion  and 
of  the  $48  billion.  Although  there  may 
be  some  hope  of  not  paying  all  of  that, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  wind  up  hav- 
ing to  pay  that.  Although  it  costs 
money  to  delay,  it  also  costs  money  to 
put  $30  billion  into  it.  It  is  going  to 
cost  something  like  $210  million  a  year 
just  in  interest  alone  for  that  $30  bil- 
lion, assuming  a  rate  somewhere 
around  7  percent,  whatever  it  might  be, 
6.5  or  7.25,  whatever. 

The  RTC  was  told  to  do  certain 
things,  and  Mr.  Seidman,  in  a  meeting 
we  had  the  other  day,  indicated  he  was 
now  prepared  to  do  some  of  those 
things  that  we  had  instructed  him  to 
do  by  legislative  fiat,  by  legislative 
order.  He  has  never  been  willing  to  at- 
tempt to  renegotiate  the  1988  deals.  He 
has  only  talked  of  restructuring  them. 


which  Is  what  Congress  ordered  him  to 
do  18  months  ago.  Not  one  of  those 
deals  lias  been  restructured  now,  and 
he  sayB  we  are  moving  toward  doing 
that,  aad,  if  my  recollection  serves  me 
right,  sometime  in  June  we  hope  to  do 
that,  4  months  from  now.  So  they  have 
not  done  what  Congress  instructed 
them  to  do.  They  did  not. 

There  was  a  point  where  the  cost  of 
renegotiating  or  restructuring  the 
deals  became  effective  in  itself.  So  I 
suggested  in  the  RTC  that  they  use 
lawyers  on  a  contingent-fee  basis.  I 
learned  the  other  day  that  did  not  do 
that  with  respect  to  any  of  the  1988 
deals.  But  according  to  Mr.  Seidman, 
they  have  hired  one  law  firm  now  to 
handle,  on  a  contingent-fee  basis, 
whatever  claims  the  RTC  may  have 
against  Mr.  Milken,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  other  associates  of  Mr. 
Milken.  Well,  if  they  can  hire  some- 
body for  that  purpose  on  a  contingent- 
fee  basis,  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
have  resisted  so  strenuously  this  effort 
that  some  of  us  feel  should  have  been 
made  to  renegotiate  those  1988  deals. 

We  conducted  extensive  hearings  in 
our  committee  having  to  do  with  the 
Blue  Bonnet  deal,  and  in  the  Blue  Bon- 
net deal  there  was  obviously  at  least 
some  opening  to  go  in  and  renegotiate 
that  deal  and  claim  it  had  been  entered 
into  in  an  inappropriate  manner.  No, 
they  have  not  acted. 

Then  there  was  also  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  RTC  to  act  with  respect 
to  directors'  and  officers'  liability.  Di- 
rectors' and  officers'  liability  is  one  of 
those  areas  where,  if  the  director  or 
the  officer  committed  some  impropri- 
ety, then  that  director  or  officer  be- 
comes liable.  In  many  instances  there 
is  insurance  to  cover  it. 

For  some  reason  I  do  not  understand, 
they  adopted  a  policy— which  Mr. 
Seidman  now  says,  yes,  it  is  the  policy 
but  it  Is  not  exactly  the  policy— that 
unless  the  directors  had  a  net  worth  of 
$5  million,  they  would  not  sue,  they 
would  not  go  after  the  directors  or  the 
officers. 

I  have  difficulty  in  comprehending 
that.  The  American  taxpayer  who  does 
not  pay  his  or  her  taxes  winds  up  being 
sued  promptly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  they  owe  $120  or  $311.  But  here 
they  say  unless  you  have  $5  million  in 
net  wofth,  the  Government  will  not 
follow  through  against  the  directors 
and  officers.  They  say  that  has  to  be 
the  cumulative  total.  But  if  one  of  the 
directors  has  a  new  worth  of  $4  million 
and  the  others  have  a  net  worth  of 
$700,000,  then  nobody  is  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed up,  noboby  is  going  to  be  asked 
to  pay  back  the  money  or  to  pay  the 
money  for  the  directors'  and  officers' 
misdeeds. 

We  conducted  a  hearing  which  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  connection 
with  one  little  detail  of  the  hearing 
that  had  to  do  with  the  Southwest  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan.  In  that  case  there 
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was  an  unusual  situation.  One  of  the 
main  owners  of  the  bank,  Daniel  Lud- 
wig,  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  America — certainly  he  is  pur- 
ported to  be  a  billionaire  by  Forbe's 
magazine — and  he  had  agreed  to  indem- 
nify all  of  the  officers  and  directors  if 
they  were  held  liable  on  officers'  and 
directors'  liability. 

In  that  case  there  appeared  to  be  suf- 
ficient basis  to  move  forward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  hearing  we 
found  that  one  investigator,  a  FDIC/ 
RTC  investigator,  testified  he  had  ex- 
amined into  the  facts  and  he  was  told 
to  sit  on  the  investigation.  Then  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Scalzi,  an  official  of  the 
RTC,  told  the  investigator  not  to  con- 
duct interviews  and  that  Scalzi  had 
said  do  not  go  forward,  do  not  conduct 
any  interviews. 

Mr.  Scalzi  is  now  in  charge  of  selling 
250  failed  thrifts. 

I  have  difficulty  understanding  why 
Mr.  Seidman,  who  knows  this,  and  the 
others  at  the  RTC,  accept  this  fact. 
The  evidence  was  incontrovertible.  It 
was  not  denied.  There  was 
corroberating  evidence  by  another  em- 
ployee of  the  Government.  Both  wit- 
nesses testified  they  had  been  told  not 
to  go  forward.  The  main  man  winds  up 
being  in  a  position  of  being  responsible 
to  sell  250  failed  thrifts. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  happened.  I  know 
there  is  a  memo  in  the  records  that  an 
RTC  lawyer  warned,  "Ludwig  is  politi- 
cally influential.  Sit  on  the  investiga- 
tion." 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  But  I  know  this:  the  RTC  that  is 
asking  us  now  for  $30  billion  certainly 
knew  of  the  testimony,  knew  of  their 
obligation  to  go  dig  into  the  facts.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  have 
still  done  nothing  with  respect  to  that 
savings  and  loan  and  there  is  certainly 
collectibility  since  Mr.  Ludwig  has 
agreed  to  indenmify  all  of  the  officers. 

After  2  years,  what  has  occurred  with 
respect  to  that  investigation — which 
was  2  years  ago— is  there  still  has  not 
been  any  lawsuit  filed  against  anyone. 
Anyone  who  practices  in  this  area  at 
all  knows  evidence  can  easily  be  lost  or 
destroyed  and  memories  easily  fail. 

So  I  may  address  myself  further  to 
some  other  aspects  of  this  matter,  and 
I  probably  will  before  this  debate  is 
concluded.  But  I  think  if  we  want  to 
get  the  kind  of  action  the  American 
people  are  deserving  of,  then  we  ought 
to  give  the  RTC  a  modest  amount  of 
money. 

According  to  Mr.  Seidman's  own  let- 
ter, $14  billion  would  tide  them  over  for 
the  deals  that  are  presently  ready  to  be 
made.  So.  instead  of  giving  them  $14 
billion,  let  us  give  them  $15  billion.  He 
says  the  other  deals  we  are  talking 
about  are  not  going  to  be  made  until 
sometime  in  May  or  thereafter.  We  can 
come  back  and  see  what  kind  of  action 


we  are  getting  out  of  the  RTC  between 
now  and  then. 

My  view  is  we  should  not  just  say  no 
money.  I  think  that  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. But  I  think  we  ought  to  say  we 
will  give  you  some  money,  but  we  want 
you  to  understand  you  have  not  been 
living  up  to  that  which  you  have  been 
ordered  to  do  by  Congress.  If  you  will 
do  what  we  ordered  you  to  do  and  do 
the  other  things  that  should  be  done  in 
accordance  with  your  responsibilities 
as  public  officials,  then  we  are  willing 
to  give  you  additional  funding. 

But  just  to  keep  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  out  because  they  asked  for  it 
just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Nick  Brady  writes  a  letter  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  he  says 
they  need  the  money.  Let  me  point 
out,  as  I  did  last  week,  Nick  Brady  is 
the  same  Nick  Brady  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  put  a  lid  on  the  closing  dowm  of 
the  making  of  the  1988  deals. 

When  the  Senator  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  called  him, 
he  refused  to  do  anything  about  it.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  he  had  the  au- 
thority. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
taken  the  position  to  slam  down  the 
door  on  those  deals,  they  would  not 
have  all  been  made,  and  25  of  them 
were  made  in  the  last  2  days  of  1988. 
The  door  could  have  been  closed  at 
least  on  that  group  of  deals. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  hundreds  of 
millions,  or  billions  were  involved  in 
those  deals,  but  the  total  is  something 
around  $70  billion  for  the  1988  deals. 

If  we  had  closed  the  lid  or  closed  the 
door  on  one-fourth  of  them — 25  is  about 
one-fourth  of  them — we  might  have 
been  able  to  save  25  percent  of  $70  bil- 
lion. Maybe  we  would  not  have  saved  it 
all,  but  we  would  not  be  in  the  fiasco 
we  are  in  right  now. 

So  I  say,  yes,  I  think  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  them  with  some 
money,  but  I  do  not  think  our  respon- 
sibility is  to  provide  them  with  $30  bil- 
lion knowing  full  well  thereafter  they 
are  going  to  go  out  and  borrow  another 
$48  billion. 

The  best  way  to  hold  their  feet  to  the 
fire  is  to  provide  them  with  a  portion 
of  the  money.  Not  all  the  money. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  I  know  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult for  the  Senate  to  examine  this  in 
detail,  but  I  must  again  suggest  I  think 
the  people  themselves  have  lost  trust 
in  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  It 
is  not  comparable  to  1986  when  in  fact 
several  key  Members  of  this  body 
called  our  attention  to  the  need  to 
make  an  expenditure  but  the  body  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  real  problem  so 
the  money  was  not  appropriated. 

In  this  particular  situation  no  one 
doubts  there  is  a  problem.  No  one  is  ar- 


guing that.  No  one  is  suggesting  that 
in  fact  a  problem  does  not  exist.  The 
problem  here,  it  seems  to  me.  Madam 
President,  is  we  have  a  body  that  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  policy  and  they  have 
not  done  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

The  President  asked  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  chairman  of 
the  Policy  Committee,  and  the  Presi- 
dent fisked  can  we  designate  the  FDIC 
as  the  manager,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
RTC  itself. 

I  must  say  with  all  due  respect,  and 
I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  respect 
for  both  of  the  individuals  in  charge  of 
these  responsibilities,  they  have  lots  of 
other  work  to  do.  What  we  are  missing 
is  an  active  policy  board  that  will  lis- 
ten to  what  the  public  concerns  are. 
particularly  a  policy  board  with  a 
strong  chairman  that  is  able  to  sort 
through  and  then  come  not  only  to  the 
Congress  but  to  the  American  people 
and  say  here  are  the  tough  things  that 
have  to  be  done. 

That  has  not  been  happening.  That 
has  not  occurred.  As  a  consequence,  we 
are  left  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
micromanaging  process  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  had 
mistakes  identified,  things  that  have 
not  been  accomplished,  and  now  find 
themselves  in  a  position  of  trying  to 
amend  the  legislation  that  is  providing 
$30  billion  of  tax  dollars.  We  have  been 
told  do  not  micromanage. 

The  reason  we  are  micromanaging. 
Madam  President,  is  because  the  RTC 
oversight  board  has  not  done  its  job, 
not  through  any  personal  fault  of  the 
individuals  but  because  we  asked  them 
to  do  something,  that  is  to  exert  policy 
oversight,  that  I  believe  is  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  out  given  all  the 
other  things  they  have  to  do. 

The  Banking  Conunittee  has  on  its 
desk  right  after  we  dispose  of  this  a 
recommendation  coming  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  reform  our 
banking  system.  It  is  a  very  large  and 
substantial  piece  of  legislation  and  he 
has  put  a  lot  of  time  into  it. 

The  Secretary  was  involved  last  year 
in  the  budget  negotiations  and  worked 
very  hard— so  hard.  Madam  President, 
he  was  unable  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  and  provide 
the  details  about  how  this  money  was 
to  be  used. 

He  was  too  busy,  as  I  understand  it. 
to  come  up  here;  too  busy  to  do  much 
more  than  to  just  provide  a  letter.  If 
that  is  the  case,  if  you  are  too  busy  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me 
logical  that  we  look  for  some  replace- 
ment, some  alternative. 

As  I  say,  with  all  due  respect,  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  to  matter  what  we 
do — $30  billion  today,  if  you  get  it  ap- 
proved— I  will  not  vote  for  it  under  the 
current  arrangement. 
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But  if  we  manage  to  get  a  majority 
and  get  S30  billion  of  taxpayers'  money 
approved  for  this  venture,  without  any 
change  in  the  way  we  have  oversight, 
without  any  change  in  the  Policy  Over- 
sight Board  that  has  scheduled  now  a 
meeting  every  2  months,  half  of  which 
are  closed  to  the  public — that  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  oversight — over  the  next 
year  that  they  are  planning,  if  we  get 
it  approved,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  have  these  problems. 

And  we  can  cite  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  evaluations,  "Oh,  the 
RTC  is  doing  a  terrific  job,"  but  the 
GAO  study  is  replete  with  examples 
that  the  RTC  is  not  doing  its  job.  They 
have  not  secured  a  single  mortgage. 
They  have  not  sold  off  a  whole  institu- 
tion for  the  past  6  months.  They  have 
reftised  to  make  a  sale  of  branches. 
even  though  everyone  is  saying  they 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  assets  if 
they  do  that.  They  scheduled  an  auc- 
tion last  fall  and  backed  out.  and  we 
are  threatened  with  a  lawsuit  by  the 
auctioneers  as  a  result. 

They  are  struggling  to  make  deci- 
sions, and  I  understand  it,  because  the 
political  environment  is  such  that  they 
are  afraid  to  make  mistakes.  My  obser- 
vation of  the  RTC  and  the  organization 
is  that  it  tends  to  be  risk  averse. 

And  what  we  need,  and  what  I  am 
suggesting  that  will  solve  that  prob- 
lem, is  not  some  massive,  complicated 
restructuring,  not  a  whole  series  of 
amendments  that  will  deal  with  every 
single  nut  and  bolt  in  the  problem  we 
have  with  the  RTC.  We  need  a  different 
Board  of  Directors,  because  this  board 
simply  has  not  gotten  the  job  done. 
They  have  not  exerted  the  kind  of  over- 
sight and  developed  the  kind  of  policy 
options,  nor  have  they  maintained  the 
trust  of  the  people.  The  people  have 
lost  trust. 

As  a  consequence,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  having  to  try  to  do,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — which  I  do  not 
think  is  the  right  environment— the 
work  of  this  RTC  oversight  board,  that 
I  think,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
simply  finds  themselves  unable  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

Madam  President,  I  will  very  soon 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  piece  of 
legislation  that  very  simply  provides  a 
new  board,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  authority  of  the  President.  It  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  make 
these  appointments  and  the  power  to 
confer.  It  does  not  require  a  massive 
restructuring. 

It  simply  says,  if  we  have  a  strong 
chair,  go  out  and  engage  the  American 
people,  and  say:  Here  are  the  tough 
things  we  can  do.  We  have  a  policy 
board  meeting  on  a  full-time  basis;  not 
once  every  2  months,  but  a  board  that 
is  meeting  on  a  full-time  basis  and  try- 
ing to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done. 
And  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  sort 
through  all  this  policy  nightmare  that 
sits  before  us,  and  not  find  ourselves  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  a  whole  se- 
ries of  amendments  where  we  try  to, 
indeed,  mlcromanage  and  second-guess 
the  people  down  at  the  RTC. 

Madam  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor.  If  there  is  no  one  wish- 
ing to  speak,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

TTie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  this  is  certainly  not  a 
new  debate.  It  has  gone  on  for  some  of 
us  rather  endlessly;  not  just  for  3  or  4 
days  on  the  floor  at  this  time  but  over 
and  over  again.  It  started  back  in  1985 
and  1986. 

While  I  can  agree  with  some  of  the 
critacisms  of  the  RTC  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  agree  with  all  of  them. 
Certainly  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  part  of  Congress  in  this.  You  would 
think  the  whole  problem  has  to  do  with 
RTC,  which  has  only  been  in  existence 
for  V/2  years. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  how  many 
times  some  of  us  get  out  on  the  floor. 
Congress  does  not  like  self-criticism.  It 
certainly  does  not  want  the  American 
people  to  know  who  is  responsible  for 
most  of  this  problem.  That  happens  to 
be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
But  in  the  legislative  body  it  is  so  easy 
to  pass  the  buck.  You  are  one  of  100  in 
the  Senate;  you  are  one  of  435  in  the 
House.  You  have  no  responsibility  to 
run  anything  like  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  Running  the  city,  when 
I  was  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
more  difficult  because  here  you  can 
hide  in  the  massses  and  say  I  voted 
against  this  and  I  voted  against  that, 
with  no  real  responsibility  for  our  indi- 
vidual actions. 

In  this  case  the  heart  of  the  scandal 
lies  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  delays. 

I  get  a  little  bit  sick  of  the  argu- 
ment, frankly,  because  I  have  said  it  so 
many  times  on  the  floor.  I  remember 
pleading  in  October  1986  for  $15  billion 
to  be  funded  by  the  S&L's,  not  one 
dinK  of  taxpayer  money  Involved,  not  a 
single  dime,  all  paid  for  by  the  people 
who  were  creating  the  problem,  but 
Congress  refused  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  seeking  to  provide 
adequate  authority  and  money  so  that 
the  problem  would  not  reach  the  pro- 
portions that  it  has.  But  over  and  over 
again  the  record  is  clear;  Congress  has 
not  been  willing  to  own  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  find  a  scapegoat. 

Again,  I  agree  with  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms. If  I  could  rewrite  the  RTC  law. 


I  would  do  some  things  differently.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  things  I  tried  to 
do  differently  at  the  time  we  wrote  the 
RTC  bill,  wrote  FIRREA.  I  was  not  able 
to  get  my  way.  That  is  part  of  the  proc- 
ess around  here.  We  do  not  get  our  way. 
Each  one  of  us  would  like  to  draft 
things  in  our  own  image,  I  suppose,  and 
have  great  pride  of  authorship. 

So  there  are  some  changes  we  could 
make  that  would  not  only  Improve  the 
operation  of  the  RTC  but  give  them 
some  tools  to  work  with  so  they  could 
do  a  better  job.  Some  of  the  restric- 
tions we  placed  on  it  in  the  FIRREA 
legislation  are  the  very  reasons  some 
costs  are  growing.  We  are  responsible 
for  that  as  well. 

But,  without  going  back  over  that  ad 
nauseum,  the  fact  is  we  are  in  this  di- 
lemma and  it  is  a  shared  responsibility. 
There  is  certainly  enough  blame  to 
cover  several  administrations  and  sev- 
eral Congresses.  But  when  you  face  the 
reality  that  we  are  where  we  are,  every 
day  wet  delay  costs  about  $7  million  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Chalfman  Riegle  and  I  tried  to  pass 
something  in  the  Senate  last  fall  be- 
fore we  left  session,  and  we  did.  The 
House  turned  it  down  once  again.  So 
we  have  cost  the  taxpayers  $250  to  $300 
million.  Maybe  that  is  not  a  lot  of 
money  in  Washington.  It  is  still  a  lot  of 
money  in  Utah.  So  here  we  are  again 
doing  it  once  more. 

My  colleagues  from  Ohio  and  Ne- 
braska are  certainly  entitled  to  their 
opinions.  But  I  suggest,  that,  rather 
than  continuing  to  talk  and  finding  a 
scapegoat  to  blame  all  of  this  on,  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  changing 
the  RTC  get  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments.  Let  us  vote.  All  we  have 
done  00  the  floor  for  3  or  4  days  is  talk. 
It  has  been  a  week  now.  Seven  times 
seven  1b  $49  million.  This  Senator  does 
not  like  to  cost  the  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tional $49  million  because  we  do  not  do 
our  job. 

I  suggest  my  colleagues  come  to  the 
floor,  offer  the  amendments,  and  let  us 
vote.  Let  us  stop  the  rhetoric.  Let  us 
stop  the  debate.  We  know  what  the  is- 
sues are.  We  are  not  solving  anything, 
except  we  are  seen  on  C-SPAN,  which 
is  not  important  to  this  Senator.  But  I 
suggest  we  stop  the  hemorrhage. 

If  we  want  to  make  changes  to  the 
RTC,  there  is  a  way  to  do  that.  Where 
are  the  amendments?  Criticism  goes  on 
for  IV^i  years.  Where  are  the  bills  to 
come  before  the  Banking  Committee  so 
we  can  hold  hearings,  so  we  can  discuss 
them,  so  we  can  have  the  witnesses,  so 
we  can  make  some  informed  decisions 
on  how  we  can  improve  the  operation 
of  the  ETC. 

Rhetoric  will  not  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  RTC.  It  will  not  change  it 
one  bit.  We  can  stand  out  here  with  the 
hot  air  fi-om  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  isaoe  day  after  day,  costing  the 
taxpayers  $7  million  every  day,  prob- 
ably more  by  the  time  this  finishes. 
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The  next  estimates  are  S700  to  S900  mil- 
lion per  quarter.  It  is  like  running  up 
your  charge  account,  your  Master 
charge  or  your  VISA  and  then  saying 
well,  I  made  some  foolish  purchases  but 
now  I  am  going  to  refuse  to  pay  be- 
cause I  made  some  mistakes. 

Plenty  of  mistakes  are  made  around 
here.  Do  we  continue  to  make  them  or 
do  we  learn  from  those  mistakes  and 
stop  the  hemorrhage?  This  Senator,  as 
a  taxpayer,  resents  it.  I  resent  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  and  House  are  once 
again  performing  the  way  they  have  for 
the  last  5  years  in  denying  the  nec- 
essary working  capital  to  reduce  the 
costs  to  the  taxpayers.  I  should  say 
that  every  day:  $7  million  or  so  more 
each  and  every  day.  So  if  we  do  not  fin- 
ish, this  bill  today,  there  is  another  $7 
million  the  taxpayers  are  paying  by  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  going  to  do.  Normally, 
the  Senate  over  these  5  years  has  acted 
responsibily.  We  have  done  our  part  in 
every  one  of  the  major  funding  bills 
and  the  restructuring  bills  have  died  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  at 
least  we  ought  to  act  responsibly  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol.  If  they  want  to 
kill  it  again,  let  the  costs  be  on  their 
necks,  not  on  ours. 

So  I  suggest  that  those  who  want  to 
try  to  change  this  beyond  the  issue  of 
funding,  it  might  be  wise  to  offer  your 
amendments  and  let  the  Senate  speak. 
Let  us  debate  the  amendments  and 
have  a  vote.  Let  the  Senate  decide. 
That  is  what  I  was  told  the  legislative 
process  was  17  years  ago  when  I  got 
here.  I  am  not  sure  I  would  have  come 
if  I  had  known  it  was  primarily  endless 
talk  and  very  little  action.  It  gets  a  lit- 
tle boring  at  times  day  after  day  after 
day;  nobody  is  here.  Nobody  is  particu- 
larly interested  except  a  few.  But  we 
are  costing  the  taxpayers  another  $7 
million. 

Maybe  some  of  you  taxpayers  out 
there  who  are  watching  this  ought  to 
start  writing  your  Congressman  and 
Senator  and  saying  whatever  the  de- 
bate is  on  this  bill,  make  a  decision.  Do 
it.  Let  us  stop  the  delay. 

So  whoever  is  listening  in  their  of- 
fices. Senators  from  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  side,  if  you  have  amend- 
ments, bring  them  over,  introduce 
them,  let  us  debate  them  and  vote,  un- 
less you  want  to  be  responsible  for  an- 
other $700  to  $900  million  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  while  we  continue  to  pump 
hot  air  out  of  this  Chamber  rather  than 
exercising  our  responsibilities. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  talked 
earlier  about  the  additional  cost  of 
delay  imposed  by  Congress.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield  for 
a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  is  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KERREY.  First  of  all,  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  great  respect  that  the 
Senator  obviously  has  for  the  burden  of 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch 
compared  to  us  in  the  legislative 
branch  when  we  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion about  appropriating  money.  I  ap- 
preciate that  respect. 

I  understand  particularly  when  a  new 
organization  like  the  RTC  is  set  up  it 
is  difficult  to  get  it  up  and  running, 
and  they  are  tasked  with  the  awesome 
responsibility.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  be 
asking  the  question  on  how  good  a  job 
they  are  doing  when  they  are  asking  us 
for  the  money  to  do  the  job. 

The  Senator  used  a  number  of  $300  or 
$400  million.  Is  that  a  documented 
number  that  we  have  added  to  the  cost 
as  a  consequence  of  not  appropriating 
the  money  last  fall? 

Mr.  GARN.  We  have  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Brady,  and  also  Mr. 
Seidman.  saying  that  is  the  cost.  I 
have  the  letter  before  me,  previously 
placed  in  the  Record,  I  believe  last 
week. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  recently  they  have  said— in 
fact  they  had  not— that  indeed  they 
had  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  op- 
erate up  to  and  including  the  current 
moment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  not  giv- 
ing them  sufficient  money,  to  cause  ad- 
ditional costs  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  use  the  loophole  in  the 
FIRREA  legislation  last  year  to  have 
money  to  get  through  this  period  rath- 
er than  having  an  appropriation.  So 
that  method  of  financing  that  they 
have  been  using  was  more  expensive. 
We  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Robert 
Reischauer,  talking  about  the  addi- 
tional cost  because  of  delay. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  done  any  evalua- 
tion of  the  RTC  itself  to  try  to  cal- 
culate whether  or  not  they  have  made 
any  mistakes  whatsoever?  The  Senator 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  not  been  altogether  pleased  with 
the  way  the  RTC  has  operated.  The 
Senator  sees  some  mistakes  they  have 
made  as  well.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  observed  the  cost 
associated  with  any  of  those  mistakes? 

Mr.  GARN.  Of  course.  I  believe  if  the 
Senator  listened  carefully  I  said  that  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 


I  also  said  in  my  remarks  that  if  I 
had  had  my  way  the  FIRRELA  legisla- 
tion  would  have  been  constructed  dif- 
ferently because  Congress  put  provi- 
sions in  that  have  caused  additional 
costs  as  well.  We  had  testimony  on 
that;  so  there  are  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  on  both  sides. 

What  has  been  going  on — and  I  hear 
it  as  I  get  up  to  speak  again  today — is 
that  from  the  debate  on  this  floor  it 
would  appear  one-sided;  that  the  RTC 
is  operating  out  there  in  a  vacuum; 
and,  that  Congress  has  no  responsibil- 
ity for  that.  Let  me  remind  you.  Con- 
gress created  the  RTC. 

The  Senator  was  not  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  at  that  time,  and 
therefore  was  not  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations. The  Chairman  and  I  were. 
There  were  great  debates  over  how  that 
should  be  structured.  It  would  have 
been  structured  quite  differently  in 
many  respects  if  I  had  my  way,  and  I 
would  still  like  to  make  some  of  those 
changes. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  proper  way  to 
do  that.  Some  of  us  have  talked  about 
the  various  changes  that  ought  to  be 
made,  the  RTC,  and  William  Seidman, 
and  Nick  Brady  have  testified  in  favor 
of  changes  they  would  like  to  see  made 
to  help  them  do  their  job  better. 

So  there  is,  as  I  said  in  my  remarks, 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  on  both 
sides,  but  it  should  not  be  a  one-sided 
debate. 

The  other  point  that  I  made  using 
the  credit  card  example  is  whether  we 
like  what  they  are  doing  or  not,  do  we 
cause  additional  costs  while  we  debate 
these  issues  rather  than  trying  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  normal  proc- 
ess. Do  we  delay  refunding,  and  there- 
fore cost  the  taxpayer  more  money? 

I  am  arguing  more  for  procedure  at 
this  point  than  anything  else.  This 
type  of  procedure  does  not  help  solve 
the  problem.  It  only  adds  to  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  want  this  to  be  one-sided, 
and  I  as  well  do  not  want  it  to  be.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  could 
tell  me  what  was  the  cause  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury's  inability  to 
come  to  testify  last  fall  in  support  of 
the  request  for  appropriation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  suggest,  if  the 
Senator  would  check  the  record,  he 
will  see  the  Secretary  was  before  the 
committee  several  times  last  summer 
and  last  fall.  He  did  testify.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  fair  accusation  because 
some  people  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  were  demanding  that  he 
put  it  in  writing.  His  testimony  was 
not  sufficient. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  am  not  leveling  an 
accusation.  Perhaps  the  record  is  not 
as  I  observed  it  because  my  recollec- 
tion of  last  fall's  transaction  is  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  made  a  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary,  and  he  sent  a 
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letter  and  indicated  that  he  was  too 
busy.  Madam  President,  to  come  at 
that  time  to  explain  the  details  of  how 
the  money  was  to  be  used. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  was  the  very  end  of 
the  process.  That  is  tnae,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  process,  but  that  ignores  the 
times  that  he  had  testified  and  the 
meetings  he  had  with  individual  Sen- 
ators. I  will  be  very  blunt  about  it.  I 
think  at  that  point  it  was  more  par- 
tisan than  anything  else,  demanding 
that  he  come  up  once  again. 

Frankly,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  had 
been  him,  I  would  have  come  up  again. 
There  are  too  many  games  that  go  on. 
The  Senator,  as  a  Governor,  I  think 
would  appreciate  some  of  the  remarks 
that  I  make  about  dealing  with  a  legis- 
lative body.  I  would  expect  the  Senator 
had  some  of  those  same  frustrations 
with  the  Senator's  legislature  when  the 
Senator  was  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  of  taking  pot  shots 
at  his  executive  branch  and  his  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Indeed,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  great  deal  of  symi)athy 
for  the  executive  branch,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  stand  as  a  witness  to  the  dif- 
ficulty at  all  times  of  working  with  the 
legislative  branch,  particularly  when 
the  Constitution  says  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  expenditures.  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  to  make  the 
case. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  basically  the 
case  has  not  been  made.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  need.  I  am  not  trying  to 
play  any  games.  I  am  not  trying  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  proposing  a 
change.  I  indeed  will  propose  a  change. 
I  am  trjrlng  to  cite  in  fact  the  respon- 
sibility where  indeed  I  think  it  belongs. 

If  I  had  a  $150  billion  a  year  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  I  would  put  into 
place  a  board  with  a  set  of  policies  and 
a  responsibility  that  would  agree  to 
meet  every  couple  months,  particularly 
one  as  busy  as  this  one.  Again  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  burdens 
and  difficulties  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  I  observe  that  they  have 
not  made  the  case. 

They  have  not  made  the  case  for  the 
appropriation.  They  have  not  explained 
the  defects  of  the  RTC  and  the  mis- 
takes of  the  RTC.  Instead,  they  choose 
to  accuse  Congress  of  wasting  J300  or 
»400  million.  I  think  that  the  evidence 
that  we  have  is  not  there.  Moreover,  I 
think  I  can  make  a  case  that  the  RTC 
has  wasted  more  than  that,  which  is 
why  I  am  concerned  in  the  first  place, 
which  Is  why  the  people  are  upset  in 
the  first  place. 

We  have  not  pulled  this  issue  out  of 
the  air.  Congress  would  like  to  get  it 
behind  us,  as  well.  The  compelling  case 
for  the  need  to  make  reform  in  our 
banking  system  Is  there.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  to  that.  It  is  not 
as  a  coDsequence  of  Congress  saying, 
gee,  we  want  to  play  some  games  here. 


We  are  here  for  the  people  themselves. 
They  do  not  understand  what  is  going 
on.  They  have  seen  RTC's  actions  over 
the  past  18  months,  and  they  are  not 
persuaded  that  they  are  doing  as  good 
a  job  as  they  should  be. 

That  is  the  observation  I  make,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  me.  as  a  Member  of 
the  legislative  branch,  trying  to  make 
life  more  difficult  for  the  executive 
branch.  The  point  in  fact  is  that  I 
think  the  legislative  branch  is  offering 
a  variety  of  amendments  that  tend  to 
nltplck.  The  reasons  you  have  this  en- 
vironment that  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  RTC  to  operate  is  because  you  do 
not  have  a  full-time  policy  board  try- 
ing to  provide  RTC  with  room  to  move. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
talk  about  the  1988  yields.  They  look 
awfUl.  At  least  we  sold  something,  I 
must  say.  There  may  have  been  some 
procedural  mistakes.  Maybe  we  should 
have  a  larger  pool;  maybe  we  should 
have  done  things  differently.  At  least 
some  action  was  taken,  Mr.  President. 

What  happened  in  the  meantime,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  this  thing  is 
ground  down  to  where  the  RTC— not  as 
a  consequence  of  not  having  money, 
but  even  when  they  have  money — is 
having  trouble  making  decisions.  I 
watched  the  way  they  are  operating  in 
conservatorship,  the  100  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  assets,  and  I  know  there  is  a 
need  to  move  those  assets,  but  I  see  an 
appalling  list  of  mistakes  that  are 
being  made,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
are  personal  mistakes  because  Mr. 
Seidman  is  unable  to  make  a  decision, 
or  Mr.  Clark  is  unable.  I  think  it  is  the 
political  environment,  and  the  reason 
for  the  political  environment  now 
being  damaged  is  because  there  has  not 
been  a  policymaker  out  in  the  public 
saying  here  is  what  we  are  doing  and 
why. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GARN.  Playing  the  devil's  advo- 
cate, assume  that  I  said,  OK,  every  ar- 
gument and  criticism  of  the  RTC  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  made,  is  correct, 
and  we  have  had  additional  costs — and 
I  will  submit  that  I  have  not  been  com- 
pletely happy  with  the  RTC.  I  made  a 
speech  one  time  talking  about  how  it 
did  not  matter  what  the  RTC  said;  that 
if  they  sold  the  real  estate  too  fast, 
they  would  be  criticized  here  on  the 
Hill.  If  they  did  not  sell  it  fast  enough, 
I  think  they  would  be  criticized.  I 
think  that  is  fair.  Some  arguments 
they  could  not  win  no  matter  what. 

Assuming  there  are  additional 
costs— which  I  suggest  there  arc,  as 
well — does  it  make  sense  for  Congress 
to  add  to  that?  I  specifically  refer  to 
not  even  giving  them  enough  money  to 
operate  from  October  until  we  got  back 
in  session  in  February,  because  Chair- 
man RiEGLE,  and  I,  at  that  time,  scaled 


down  our  request  to  just  $10  billion,  to 
go  from  October  until  we  came  back  in 
session. 

Wheiie  the  Senator  may  not  fully  un- 
derstand what  I  am  talking  about  is  it 
is  being  piecemealed  to  death  by  the 
Congrees.  Exactly  the  same  arguments 
were  made,  not  on  the  Senate  side,  on 
the  House  side  last  fall.  We  responded 
saying  just  enough  to  get  us  through 
while  we  are  out  of  session. 

Now  we  are  hearing  the  same  argu- 
ments again;  another  2  or  3  months  and 
we  add  additional  costs  to  theirs,  and 
the  losers  are  the  taxpayers.  They  are 
getting  it  from  us,  and  they  are  getting 
it  from  the  RTC,  and  this  Senator 
would  like  to  take  care  of  both  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  would,  as  well.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  blaune  Congress  for 
examining  the  defects  of  the  RTC  is  to 
target  their  own  body. 

Mr.  GARN.  No. 

Mr.  KERREY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  Congress  is  responding  to  is  what 
this  RTC  Oversight  Board  ought  to  be 
doing,  the  policy  board.  We  ought  to 
have  a  policy  board,  full-time  policy 
board,  where  the  President  appoints  a 
strong  chairman,  that  is  out  all  the 
time,  ooming  not  just  before  Congress 
but  the  American  people. 

There  are  difficult  policy  decisions.  I 
agree  With  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah.  They  end  up  where  they  are 
going  to  get  criticized  one  way  or  the 
other,  which  is  why  you  need  to  have  a 
strong  policy  board  that  is  full  time. 

I  absolutely  agree  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  is  ob- 
serving. What  we  have  right  now  is 
Congress  nitpicking  the  RTC.  But  Con- 
gress ia  nitpicking  the  RTC  because  the 
Oversight  Board  failed  to  get  the  job 
done,  not  because  they  are  bad  people, 
not  because  they  are  somehow  incom- 
petent; they  are  not  incompetent.  It  Is 
because  they  have  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  and  they  cannot 
give  fujl  time  to  the  task,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  cannot  assist  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  say  we  have  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

We  are  getting  the  call  from  the 
American  people  that  do  not  under- 
stand what  that  money  is  going  for. 
Frankly,  we  are  not  able  to  answer  the 
question.  That  is  the  dilemma.  That  is 
why  you  see  in  every  single  instant  of 
an  amendment,  it  is  a  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  people,  and  the  Congress 
then  attaches  an  amendment.  It  ought 
to  be  going  to  a  policy  board,  an  open 
hearing  process,  where  the  policy  board 
can  allow  the  people — when  I  get  a  call 
from  somebody  trying  to  see  X,  Y,  or  Z, 
I  can  8|iy,  look,  there  is  an  open  proc- 
ess down  there,  a  policy  board.  P»re8ent 
your  case,  make  your  case,  and  appeal 
to  me  If  you  do  not  like  it.  That  does 
not  exist  In  this. 

For  a  $150  billion  operation,  we  have 
a  part-time  board.  That,  Mr.  President, 
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seems  to  me  to  be  the  defect  in  the  op- 
eration, and  why  we  are  doing  it  right 
now,  but  with  respect  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  says,  we 
will  be  doing  it  again  even  if  you  get  a 
majority  vote  for  the  $30  billion.  The 
second  guessing  is  as  a  consequence  of 
not  having  this  policy  operation  in 
place. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  comment? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  want  to  make  very  cer- 
tain that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  understands  what  my 
argument  has  been,  and  I  want  to  cor- 
rect what  he  said  about  the  Senator 
from  Utah  not  criticizing  congressional 
oversight.  I  have  never  said  that — 
never.  That  is  not  what  I  am  saying 
today.  I  can  hardly  be  put  in  that  posi- 
tion, when  I  have  said  I  agree  with 
some  of  the  criticisms  and  would  like 
to  have  changed  the  FIllREA  legisla- 
tion at  its  inception. 

If  you  go  back  and  look  at  some  of 
the  changes  the  Senator  from  Utah 
wanted  to  make,  you  would  find  some 
would  have  been  very  helpful  in  hind- 
sight. There  are  still  some  changes 
that  I  would  like  to  make.  I  will  never 
criticize  Congress'  right  to  exercise 
oversight  over  the  executive  branch.  I 
sincerely  believe  in  the  separation  of 
powers  and  that  we  have  a  role  to  do 
that. 

The  major  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  over- 
sight, we  do  not  continually  add  to  the 
cost.  I  will  say  it  once  more.  If  we  had 
passed  the  $10  billion  in  October,  and 
the  House  had,  we  would  have  saved 
the  taxpayers  $250  to  $300  million. 
While  we  were  out  of  session,  then 
there  should  have  been  some  people 
working  so  that  when  we  came  back 
and  needed  the  additional  money, 
along  with  the  changes  they  might 
have  been  able  to  work  out,  we  might 
have  been  helpful  to  the  RTC. 

So  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Senator's 
right,  my  right,  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  or  any  other 
Senator  or  Congressman,  to  criticize 
and  try  and  improve  their  operation.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  if  they  are  wast- 
ing money,  it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to 
piecemeal  this  3  or  4  months  at  a  time. 
And  I  have  been  making  that  argument 
for  a  week,  not  trying  to  preclude  any- 
body from  their  ideas  on  how  they  can 
improve  this  operation  and  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  but  that  we  not  add 
to  that  problem  by  giving  them  an- 
other short-term  lease  of  $5  billion  like 
was  suggested  for  5  weeks. 

Then  we  are  back  here  on  the  same 
debate  again. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska wants  to  be  out  here  every  5 
weeks  debating  the  same  situation 
while  we  toss  them  $5  or  $7  billion  to 
keep  them  going. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  changes 
made,  too,  but  I  do  not  want  the  com- 


bination of  waste  by  the  RTC  and 
waste  by  the  Congress  because  of  delay. 

I  am  talking  more  about  procedure 
and  structure.  I  may  very  well  agree 
with  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  have 
not  seen  it.  I  certainly  will  look  at  it 
carefully.  I  do  not  want  us  to  add  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  want  to  add 
to  the  problem.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
come  here  5  or  6  weeks  and  vote  for  an 
appropriation.  Moreover,  I  am  uncom- 
fortable with  many  of  the  detailed 
amendments  I  have  seen  that  come  in 
and  say  thou  shall  sell  the  assets;  thou 
shall  not  sell  the  assets. 

It  puts  me  in  position  of  having  to 
micromanage  the  RTC.  I  do  not  want 
to  do  that.  It  seems  to  me  it  puts  me  at 
risk  doing  something  the  opposite  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  do,  dispose  of  an 
asset  in  the  way  that  maximizes  the 
value  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  possible  to  take  taxes  in  and  it 
looks  good  but  is  the  opposite  of  what 
I  intended  to  do. 

I  do  not  like  micromanaging  activi- 
ties going  on  but  it  is  going  on  as  a 
consequence  of  what  the  RTC  has  been 
doing. 

I  say  again  there  is  ample  evidence 
these  are  not  just  startup  problems. 
But  something  is  wrong,  and  the  some- 
thing that  I  believe  is  wrong  is  they 
are  having  a  difficult  time  sorting  out 
the  policy  option  and  most  particularly 
taking  the  measure  to  the  American 
people  about  what  is  going  on. 

If  you  look  at  the  information  the 
American  people  have  gotten  about  the 
RTC  and  what  they  are  doing,  it  does 
not  provide  much  support  for  them 
saying,  gee,  I  want  to  give  you  another 
$30  billion. 

That  in  essence  is  what  we  are  up 
against  right  now  and  it  is  not  acciden- 
tal there  is  a  fair  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm for  avoiding  a  roUcall  vote  on 
this  issue,  because  we  know  quite  like- 
ly that  we  need  to  provide  money.  We 
know  that.  There  is  not  any  dispute 
here. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  the  money 
needs  to  be  provided.  I  am  willing  to 
provide  it  if  it  is  provided  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  I  have  some  confidence 
that  it  is  going  to  be  done  correctly.  I 
do  not  have  that  confidence  now.  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  pull  up  short  of  the 
appropriation. 

I  would  love  to  get  this  thing  out  of 
the  way.  I  can  imagine  any  number  of 
strong  chairmen.  The  President  has 
demonstrated  the  capacity  to  recruit 
good  people  into  Government. 

I  can  imagine  a  strong  Chair  with 
great  public  credibility  going  to  the 
American  people  and  saying  here  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  have  two 
or  three.  It  is  going  to  take  $6  or  $8  bil- 
lion and  here  is  what  we  are  beginning 
to  do.  Some  is  unpopular,  all  unpleas- 
ant, but  we  have  to  get  behind  it.  We 
have  to  restore  the  capital  in  the  bank- 


ing system  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  problem  has  created  ad- 
ditional problems  for  the  entire  bank- 
ing system. 

I  can  imagine  a  strong  Chair  being 
able  to  do  that,  assisting  us  so  when  we 
have  citizens  that  come  and  say.  gee, 
this  thing  is  going  here  and  it  is  not 
right,  rather  than  come  to  the  floor 
and  offering  an  amendment  to  a  piece 
of  legislation  like  this,  we  have  a  vehi- 
cle, we  have  policymakers  out  there 
working  to  try  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  di- 
lemma of  the  Banking  Committee.  I 
appreciate  the  dilenmia  in  particular  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 
But  I  believe  we  need  to  bring  some 
way  of  increasing  the  accountability  of 
this  process  and  proving  the  extent  to 
which  the  policy  is  made  so  that  we 
can  say  we  have  confidence  this  is 
being  done  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  as  to  what  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cur- 
rent question  is  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment No.  13. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO], 
is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent.  But 
before  I  do,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wanted  some  time  to  introduce  a  cou- 
ple bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  srield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  purix>se 
of  introducing  bills,  and  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  when  he  is  fin- 
ished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  S59  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  15  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolution.") 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  pending 
D'Amato  amendment  be  laid  aside  so  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Kohl. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  object,  but  when  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  started  to  make  his  request 
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I  requested  the  Cloakroom  to  call  Sen- 
ator D'Amato  as  a  courtesy  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment.  I  personally 
have  no  objection.  So  if  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  talk,  we  should 
have  an  answer  shortly. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  At  this  point  I  would  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  withhold  that  unanimous  consent. 
I  will  make  it  again  after  they  find  out 
fi-om  Senator  D'Amato. 

Let  me  just  explain  what  the  amend- 
ment is  or  what  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  listening  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska in  the  colloquy  he  had  engaged 
in  with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
was  saying  that  we  need  some  assist- 
ance— perhaps  we  need  a  board— that 
has  some  expertise  that  will  take  some 
leadership  and  give  direction  perhaps 
in  the  directions  we  ought  to  go  in.  as- 
sisting the  RTC.  Right  now  we  have  a 
situation  where  the  RTC  comes  here  or 
the  administration  comes  to  Congress 
and  asks  for  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  renew  the  request,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  have  no 
objection  as  long  as  the  request  is 
phrased  that  then  his  amendment 
would  occur  immediately  following  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  believe  my  unani- 
mous consent  will  do  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  pending 
D'Amato  amendment  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily so  I  may  offer  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Kohl 
and  I  ask  at  the  disposition  of  which 
the  Senate  return  back  to  the  D'Amato 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  appreciate  that  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
courtesy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
that  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  Chair 
right  now  has  to  do  with  ensuring  that 
the  President  and  the  administration 
are  involved  in  the  process  of  finding 
possible  options  for  raising  revenue 
that  minimize  the  burden  on  low-, 
moderate-,  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers, and  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  RTC. 

Aa  I  said,  I  was  taken  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. While  none  of  us  want  to  come 
here  every  month  or  two  and  debate 
how  much  money  we  ought  to  give  the 
RTC,  I  do  believe  we  are  acting  in  a 
maimer  that  basically  says  we  will  just 
pile    up    the    debt,    we    will    give    the 
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money  to  the  RTC  and  we  will  not  real- 
ly ask  the  tough  questions. 

This  amendment  I  am  offering  sets 
up  another  procedure.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  go  through  what  I  believe  that 
procedure  ought  to  entail. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  RTC,  as  we 
know,  has  become  the  third  largest 
Federal  agency  and  is  still  growing.  It 
Is  spending  money  at  a  rapid  rate.  Ad- 
ditional funds  are  unfortunately  nec- 
essary for  the  agency  to  do  its  job, 
close  down  the  failing  thrifts  and  cover 
losaes  so  that  the  depositors  will  re- 
ceive funds  that  are  insured.  After  all, 
the  Federal  Government  must  keep  its 
commitment  to  the  depositors. 

The  bill  before  us,  as  we  all  know,  to 
repeat  for  emphasis,  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional 530  billion  to  the  RTC  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  those 
commitments  and  do  what  is  supposed 
to  be  done  to  mop  up  the  S&L  mess. 

But  the  debate  before  us  should  not 
be  just  on  how  much  money  it  will  cost 
to  allow  the  RTC  to  do  its  job.  The  de- 
bate should  also  be  over  how  well  the 
agency  is  doing  its  job.  and  what  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  RTC's  effi- 
ciency. How  can  the  Congress  better 
exercise  scrutiny  over  the  thrift  sal- 
vage operation.  Again,  that  is  sort  of  in 
keeping  with  what  the  remarks  were  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

There  are  serious  flaws  in  the  way 
RTC  operates;  fundamental,  structural 
flaws  in  the  system  that  result  in  in- 
creased costs  and  thus  increased  tax 
losses.  Anecdotal  horror  stories  abound 
about  property  that  sold  for  less  than 
it's  worth,  or  about  assets  deteriorat- 
ing instead  of  being  sold.  I  suppose 
every  Senator  here  has  heard  stories  of 
frustration  from  potential  buyers  of 
RTC-controlled  property  who  are  un- 
able to  get  a  clear  set  of  terms  so  that 
an  offer  can  be  made.  GAO  has  noted 
many  problems  in  the  sale  of  real  prop- 
erty and  sale  of  securities,  as  well. 

Every  month  the  RTC  operates  with- 
out these  flaws  being  corrected  means 
more  deterioration  of  assets,  lower  sale 
prices  of  high-value  assets,  and  lost  op- 
portunities for  the  sale  of  assets  at  a 
fair  price:  all  of  this,  of  course,  result- 
ing in  a  much  higher  cost-burden  on 
the  taxpayers.  Reforms  need  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  cru- 
cial that  Congress  play  a  role  in  pro- 
posing the  kind  of  reform  in  the  RTC 
structure  that  will  allow  it  to  effi- 
ciently sell  assets  at  a  fair  price  and 
minimize  overhead  to  a  prudent  level. 

But  if  we  pass  the  bill  before  us,  the 
pressure  to  enact  such  reform  will  dis- 
sipate, and  then  we  will  find  ourselves 
back  on  the  Senate  floor  in  September 
with  an  even  more  costly  bill,  but  with 
months  wasted  without  any  needed  re- 
form. 

I  certainly  do  not  doubt  the  good  in- 
tentions of  my  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing Conmiittee  who  have  ensured  us 
that  they  will  exercise  close  oversight 
over  the  operation  of  the  RTC  in  the 


coming  months.  However,  I  believe 
their  efforts  will  be  strengthened  if  we 
keep  the  RTC  on  a  short  leash. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  funding  from  $30  bil- 
lion to  $15  billion.  That  is  one  part  of 
the  amendment.  By  authorizing  $15  bil- 
lion in»tead  of  $30  billion,  the  RTC  will 
understand  more  clearly  the  need  for 
better  management  of  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  loans,  real  estate, 
and  assets  that  they  control.  The  Con- 
gress will  increase  its  oversight,  and 
will  hopefully  pass  additional  legisla- 
tion that  will  improve  the  RTC  oper- 
ation. 

Howerver  much  the  bailout  can  be  re- 
duced, and  we  all  hope  to  minimize  the 
cost,  there  is  still  the  question  of  how 
to  pay  the  bill.  Under  present  law  and 
the  bill  before  us,  the  cost  is  simply 
added  to  the  deficit.  And  what  does 
that  mean?  That  means  that  bonds  will 
be  sold,  and  all  taxpayers  will  be  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  those  bonds  for 
years  and  years  to  come,  at  prevailing 
interest  rates,  the  interest  alone  on  the 
$30  billion  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
authorize  amounts  to  $72'/i  billion  over 
30  year$. 

And  then  when  those  bonds  are  due, 
what  happens?  Well,  we  will  just  sell 
more  bonds  to  cover  the  accumulated 
interest,  and  the  principal  and  on,  and 
on,  and  on.  As  I  stated  before,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  like  firing  a  missile 
directly  at  our  children's  future. 

Some  might  argue  that  this  type  of 
debt  is  different  because  that  money 
will  be  used  to  pay  depositors  and  be- 
cause, from  an  economic  perspective, 
borrowing  of  this  type  does  not  have  a 
negative  effect.  I  can  hear  the  argru- 
ments  itiade  now. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  every  year, 
for  decades  to  come,  several  billion  dol- 
lars in  interest  will  have  to  be  paid 
every  single  year.  As  I  said,  when  those 
bonds  mature,  new  bonds  will  be  issued 
with  more  interest  to  be  paid.  So  not 
only  will  we  pay  every  year,  we  will 
pay  beyond  the  30  years  on  those  bonds, 
too. 

So  now,  who  pays  that?  Who  pays  the 
increased  costs  of  these  bonds,  the  in- 
terest? Well,  we  all  know  it  is  the  aver- 
age Antterican  taxpayers  that  pay  it. 
The  average  American  taxpayer  is 
going  to  take  it  on  the  chin  again.  It 
should  not  be  that  way.  After  all,  mid- 
dle-income and  lower-income  taxpayers 
did  not  reap  the  benefit  from  the  S&L 
crisis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bene- 
ficiaries, by  and  large,  were  wealthy  in- 
dividuals who  received  far  more  than 
their  share  of  the  higher-than-normal 
interest  rates  being  paid  by  the  failing 
thrifts.  If  any  one  group  should  foot 
the  bill,  it  should  be  those  individuals 
who  reaped  the  benefit— the  higher  in- 
come individuals,  the  wealthy  individ- 
uals in  our  society — who  can  more  eas- 
ily undertake  that  burden. 

We  all  know  the  story  about  Willie 
Sutton.  When  he  was  asked  once  why 
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he  robbed  banks,  he  said,  "Well,  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  money  is." 
Well,  to  help  bail  out  the  thrifts,  we 
ought  to  go  where  the  money  went.  It 
sure  did  not  go  to  middle-income  and 
lower-income  taxpayers  in  this  coun- 
try. And  yet,  by  selling  the  bonds  to 
pay  the  RTC  to  bail  out  the  S&L's, 
that  is  exactly  who  is  paying:  the  mid- 
dle-income and  lower-income  taxpayers 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  this  i>oint  so  I  can  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  lock  in  his  amendment  and 
the  timing  on  it? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Harkin-Kohl  amendment  be  in  order, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
amends  the  bill  in  more  than  one  place, 
and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  Har- 
kin-Kohl amendment,  there  be  1  hour 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form,  with 
no  amendments  to  the  amendment  in 
order,  and  that,  at  the  conclusion  or 
yielding  back  of  the  time,  there  be  a 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment, without  any  intervening  action 
or  debate. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Might  I  just  inquire,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  that  allow  for  a  tabling 
motion? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Is  there  any  chance  we 
can  have  an  up  or  down  vote? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, to  be  very  direct  about  it,  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  amendments  of- 
fered, and  I  will  be  moving  to  table 
them  because  we  have  a  proposal  out  of 
the  committee.  I  don't  know  if  this  ta- 
bling motion  will  carry.  But  I  think 
the  responsibility  I  have  is  to  try  to 
present  the  legislation  as  we  brought  it 
out  of  committee.  I  have  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  do  that  to  attempt  to  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is 
a  dear  friend.  But  that  may  very  well 
be  my  intention  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  hesitate  to  object,  having  tried 
to  get  people  over  here  to  work  on  this 
bill  and  have  an  amendment.  I  would 
offer  an  alternative  suggestion. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  hour 
of  debate  and  set  the  vote  at  a  time 
certain  when  we  convene  in  the  morn- 
ing? Because  we  apparently  have  sev- 
eral Senators  who  will  not  be  here  at 
6:30  or  so,  when  the  vote  would  occur. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may  inquire  of  the 
Chair  and  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. This  unanimous  consent  request 
does  not  mandate  that  the  vote  occur 
tonight;  does  it? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes.  it  does. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  that  we  can  check 
that  out,  let  me  ask 

Mr.  GARN.  May  I  make  a  suggestion? 
Could  the  Senator  continue  to  give  his 
speech  uninterrupted,  and  be  using  the 


time  while  we  are  trying  to  work  this 
out? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Fine.  Obviously,  I  will 
be  giving  my  remarks,  and,  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  another  proposal,  he  can  ask 
me  to  yield  at  that  point  in  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  advised  probably 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  withdraw  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  let  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  proceed,  and  see  if 
we  can  settle  the  question  of  when  the 
vote  will  occur,  and  let  the  matter 
stand  that  way  without  prejudice  until 
we  can  resolve  the  time  of  the  vote.  So 
I  withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  again,  my  amendment 
does  a  couple  of  things.  It  reduces  the 
funding  for  RTC  to  $15  billion.  I  had 
initially  thought  about  $10  billion,  but 
I  am  told  there  is  a  package  being  pre- 
pared that  may  amount  to  $14  billion, 
so  I  did  not  want  to  precipitate  an  ar- 
gument that  there  is  a  package  of 
S&Ls  being  developed  and  the  RTC 
could  not  complete  that  deal.  My 
amendment  will  permit  the  RTC  to  ful- 
fill the  deal  that  is. 

And  it  will  put  them  on  a  short  leash. 
I  do  acknowledge  the  RTC  needs  more 
funds,  but  they  do  not  need  them  now. 
Maybe  they  need  $15  billion  now,  but 
that  is  all  they  need  now.  I  kind  of 
question  that,  but  I  gave  them  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt.  This  amendment  will 
require  that  the  Congress  consider  the 
issue  again.  We  are  going  to  consider 
this  issue  again  anyway.  We  all  know 
that,  but  I  hope  that,  with  the  passage 
of  this  amendment,  we  will  consider  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  way  the  RTC 
operates  far  sooner,  at  a  point  where 
we  are  not  in  the  end  of  the  session 
rush. 

Under  this  amendment,  before  the 
President  requests  additional  funds,  he 
must  provide  the  Congress  with  propos- 
als to  improve  how  the  RTC  operates 
and  to  also  provide  options  to  raise 
revenues  that  places  the  burden  on 
those  most  able  to  pay. 

Let  me  read  the  section  of  that: 

Any  request  to  the  Congress  for  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  funding  in  addition  to 
sums  provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  set  of  proposals  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  detail— 

(1)  funding  options  for  raising  additional 
revenues  sufficient  to  offset  such  request 
that^ 

(A)  minimize  the  economic  burden  of  such 
request  on  low-,  moderate-,  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers;  and 

(B)  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
and  the  sale  of  assets  at  fair  market  inrices 
upon  closure  of  a  savings  association  due  to 
insolvency; 


(2)  a  system  of  budgetary  accountloff  for 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  outUys  that 
accurately  reflects  such  outlays'  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget  deficit;  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  improving — 

(A)  the  accountability  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  the  Congress;  and 

(B)  the  overall  efficiency  of  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  operations. 

I  think  the  administration  ought  to 
be  involved  in  the  process  of  making 
recommendations  concerning  the  RTC 
to  the  Congress,  as  they  do  in  every- 
thing else  when  they  send  down  budget 
requests.  The  administration  always 
tells  us  how  they  want  to  spend  the 
money  and  why  they  ought  to  get  the 
revenues. 

The  administration— this  administra- 
tion or  any  administration — always  has 
those  kinds  of  detailed  operations  or 
detailed  suggestions  for  changes  that 
they  want  made.  I  want  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration involved  in  this  situation, 
also.  Under  my  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  recommend  op- 
tions. It  does  not  say  he  has  to  rec- 
ommend one  course  of  action.  It  does 
not  say  he  has  to  raise  taxes  or  that 
the  Congress  must  raise  taxes.  It  does 
not  say  that.  He  has  to  consider  oi>- 
tions  for  raising  revenues  to  cover  the 
cost  and  detail  such  options  to  the 
Congress.  The  President  is  to  also  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress  suggestions  for 
better  oi)erations  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. I  do  not  think  that  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  the  administration. 

Again,  the  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  agree  with  any 
kind  of  tax  increase.  Senators  would 
want  to  know  just  what  tax  Increase  is 
proposed,  before  making  that  judg- 
ment. Nobody  wants  to  raise  taxes.  But 
huge  interest  payments  is  a  vicious  al- 
ternative. It  puts  the  taxes  on  lower- 
and  middle-income  people  and  on  our 
kids  and  on  our  grandkids. 

The  amendment  really  is  very  sim- 
ple. Rather  than  $30  billion,  $15  bUllon. 
It  says  from  now  on,  if  the  President 
sends  down  a  request  for  further  fad- 
ing for  the  RTC,  he  should  detail  fund- 
ing options  for  raising  additional  reve- 
nues to  offset  the  request  that  mini- 
mize the  impact  on  low-,  moderate-, 
and  middle-income  taxpayers.  Then,  of 
course,  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  for  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  operations  of  the  RTC 
and  recommendations  for  improving 
the  accountability  of  the  RTC  and  its 
overall  efficiency. 

So  basically  the  amendment  is  meant 
to  reduce  the  overall  funding  from  $30 
billion  to  $15  billion.  It  means  that  leg- 
islation which  can  improve  the  eHI- 
ciency  of  the  RTC,  higher  prices  on  the 
sale  of  assets,  will  be  passed  and  put 
into  efTect  more  quickly. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  way 
we  are  doing  it  now  is  all  wrong  and 
the  people  being  asked  to  pay  the  bur- 
den are  not  those  who  reap  the  benefits 
from    the    S&L    mess.    I    believe    our 
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wealthier  individuals  in  this  country 
ouerht  to  also  be  involved  in  it.  Under 
current  law,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
case. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  33 

(Punxjse:  To  decrease  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  certain  recommendations  to  the 
Congrreas  with  any  future  requests  for  fund- 
ing, and  for  other  puriwses) 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESmiNG     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin].  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kohl,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  23. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strllce  -jaCOOO.OOO.OOO" 
and  Insert  "$15,000,000,000". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC    .  PRESmENTIAL  PROPO&\L  OF   FUNDING 
OPTICNMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  request  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  fund- 
ing In  addition  to  sums  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  set  of  proposals 
from  the  President  that  detail— 

(1)  funding  options  for  raising  additional 
revenues  sufficient  to  offset  such  request 
tha^- 

(A)  minimize  the  economic  burden  of  such 
request  on  low-,  moderate-,  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers;  and 

(B)  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
and  the  sale  of  assets  at  fair  market  prices 
upon  closure  of  a  savings  association  due  to 
Insolvency; 

(2)  a  system  of  budgetary  outlays  that  ac- 
curately reflects  such  outlays'  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  deficit;  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  Improving — 

(A)  the  accountability  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  the  Congress;  and 

(B)  the  overall  efficiency  of  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KDJ).  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  so  we  do 
not  have  to  enter  a  quorum  call  here,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl]  is  going  to  speak  here  shortly. 

I  will  momentarily  be  offering  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  modified 
form.  It  will  be  to  conclude  most  of  the 
debate  tonight  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
firom  Wisconsin,  and  then  to  carry  over 
20  minutes  of  that  debate  time  to  to- 
morrow, equally  divided,  so  we  can 
have  summary  arguments  for  Members 
who  are  present  at  that  time  leading 
up  to  the  vote. 

So,  in  due  course  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator fipom  Wisconsin,  at  an  appropriate 
time,  if  he  will  yield  just  long  enough 
for  me  to  enter  that  unanimous-con- 


sent request.  It  is  not  quite  ready  in 
the  form  it  needs  to  be.  Once  it  is  and 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  check  it  on 
both  sides,  I  will  ask  him  to  yield  just 
for  that  purpose. 

With  that  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
fund  the  RTC.  As  much  as  we  may  dis- 
like that  fact,  it  is  exactly  that — a 
fact.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  honor 
the  Federal  Government's  obligation  to 
the  depositors  in  failed  financial  insti- 
tutions. And,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  has  made  quite 
clear,  totally  cutting  off  the  RTC's 
funds  would  allow  dangerously  sick 
thrifts  to  keep  operating — adding  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  final, 
unavoidable  cost  of  the  bailout. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  to  fund  the 
RTC  does  not  mean  we  have  to  write 
them  a  blank  check:  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  to  throw  a  year's  worth  of 
money  at  the  RTC  without  asking 
them  for  any  improvement  in  their  per- 
formance— without  having  sufficient 
evidence  to  judge  whether  they  are 
conducting  their  business  in  the  most 
cost-effective  way  possible. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Harkin 
and  I  offer  provides  $15  billion  in  fund- 
ing for  the  RTC  and  requires  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  to  us  with  a  seri- 
ous proposal  for  RTC  reform.  I  believe 
It  is  the  only  responsible  course  open 
to  us. 

During  last  week's  debate  on  S.  419, 
we  heard  the  disturbing  history  of  an 
ineCficient,  muddled,  unaccountable 
agency— the  RTC.  It  is  unbelievable  to 
me  that  our  response  to  this  history 
would  be  to  give  that  agency  30  billion 
taxpayer  dollars— with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

Our  amendment  would  force  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  re- 
visit the  RTC  issue  inside  of  2  months. 
Now  I  know  that  no  one  wants  to  re- 
visit this  issue  in  2  months.  In  fact, 
most  people  want  it  to  go  away  for  at 
least  2  years.  And  I  suppose  there  are 
political  advantages  to  voting  on  this 
issue  as  infrequently  as  possible. 

But  what  is  politically  expedient 
today  could  be  a  political  disaster  to- 
morrow. Our  constituents  are  going  to 
figure  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  facing  the  issue  of  the 
RTC's  efficiency  and  accountability 
openly  or  responsibly  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  sweeping  it  under  the  rug  with  late 
night  voice  votes.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  discover— if  they  do  not  already 
know,  but  that  the  RTC  could  be  doing 
its  job  a  lot  more  cost  effectively,  and 
that  Congress  is  not  pushing  them  very 
hard  in  that  direction.  That  discovery 
is  where  the  real  political  danger  lies. 

The  Harkin-Kohl  amendment  ad- 
dreaees  this  core  issue.  It  says  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  neglect  our  respon- 
sibility to  manage  the  depositor  bail- 
out—Congress must  come  up  with  some 


reform  proposals,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  to  think  about  how  they  will 
raise  the  bailout  funds  they  are  asking 
for.  The  amount  of  money  the  RTC 
needs  6o  spend  is  overwhelming;  the  re- 
sponsibility that  such  spending  entails 
is  equally  daunting.  The  Harkin-Kohl 
amendment  says:  Let  us  face  that  re- 
sponsihility  squarely  and  soon.  We  owe 
no  less  to  the  taxpayers  who  bear  the 
costs  of  this  bailout. 

In  other  words,  if  you  like  the  way 
the  RTC  operates  now,  then  vote 
against  this  amendment.  But  if  you 
think  the  RTC  could  operate  more  ef- 
fectively, then  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  Our  amend- 
ment requires  the  President  to  come  to 
us  with  several  proposals  before  he 
asks  for  any  new  funds.  He  would  have 
to  explain  to  us  how  he  plans  to  raise 
the  new  money  he  requests,  and  his 
proposal  would  have  to  be  one  that 
minimizes  the  burden  on  low-,  mod- 
erate-, and  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  President  would  also  have  to 
proposa  a  system  for  reporting  RTC 
outlays  in  the  budget.  Right  now,  these 
outlays  are  almost  entirely  off-budget. 
In  other  words,  we  are  pretending  that 
the  money  the  RTC  spends  just  does 
not  exist.  That  is  wrong  and  it  is  dis- 
honest. Do  we  really  think  our 
constitutents  believe  that  putting  RTC 
funding  off-budget  makes  it  less  costly 
to  them?  We  are  never  going  to  get  an 
open  and  full  discussion  of  the  RTC 
until  we  get  clear  budgetary  account- 
ing for  that  agency's  expenditures. 

Finally,  the  President  would  have  to 
bring  us  serious  proposals  to  improve 
RTC's  efficiency  and  accountability. 
That  agency  is  spending  more  money 
than  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture, 
than  the  Education  Department,  than 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
than  all  but  four  other  executive  agen- 
cies. The  RTC  will  spend  more  this 
year  than  we  will  spend  on  the  war  in 
the  gulf.  We  examine  the  budgets  of 
other  agencies  piece  by  piece.  We  spend 
weeks-»€ven  years— on  authorizing  leg- 
islation. The  RTC  deserves  at  least  the 
same  level  of  scrutiny.  The  Harkin- 
Kohl  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  force 
that  scrutiny. 

Other  Members  have  amendments 
which  would  require  specific  changes  in 
the  operations  of  the  RTC.  I  am  clearly 
sympathetic  to  the  motives  behind 
these  amendments,  and  I  agree  with 
the  substance  of  many  of  them.  How- 
ever, I  just  do  not  know  if  the  mecha- 
nisms the  amendments  propose  will 
achieve  the  ends  their  authors  foresee. 

We  hfive  not  had  hearings  on  these 
proposals,  and  we  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  administration's  com- 
ments on  them.  We  have  not  done  the 
work  WB  need  to  do  to  make  the  deci- 
sions these  other  amendments  are  ask- 
ing us  to  make.  The  Harkin-Kohl 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  make  sure 
that  we  will  do  that  work,  that  before 
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we  give  the  RTC  a  year's  worth  of  fund- 
ing, we  win  examine  carefully  the 
many  good  ideas  out  there  for  improv- 
ing that  agency's  performance. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  says  one 
thing:  The  (Jovemment  must  carry  out 
its  obligation  to  depositors  in  an  open, 
efficient,  and  responsible  manner.  This 
amendment  gives  the  administration  2 
months  to  make  the  case  that  they 
should  have  made  to  Congress  last  fall. 
and,  in  fact,  again  this  year.  They  have 
to  convince  us  that  they  are  spending 
RTC  money  which  is,  of  course,  tax- 
payer money,  to  get  their  job  done  as 
quickly  and  inexpensively  as  possible. 
Until  they  make  that  case,  this  body 
owes  it  to  the  taxpayers  to  keep  RTC 
on  as  short  a  leash  as  possible. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  ajnendment.  It  represents  the 
most  open  and  reasonable  response 
that  we  have  right  now  to  this  horrible 
S&L  mess. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
now  make  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  we  had  been  discussing  pre- 
viously as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Harkln-Kohl  amendment 
be  in  order,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  sunends  the  bill  in  more  than 
one  place,  and  this  evening  there  be  40 
minutes  equally  divided:  that  tomor- 
row morning,  beginning  at  10:10  a.m., 
there  be  20  additional  minutes,  each 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  and  that  at  the  conclusion 
or  yielding  back  of  time  there  be  a  vote 
on  or  In  relation  to  the  amendment 
without  any  Intervening  action  or  de- 
bate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  just  indicate 
that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

That  then  puts  us  in  a  situation 
where  we  have  had  pretty  good  debate 
this  evening.  I  might  just  ask  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment,  do  they  wish  to 
proceed  at  further  length  tonight,  or 
would  they  want  to  have  us  in  short 
order  perhaps  conclude  the  debate  to- 
night and  carry  the  rest  over  to  tomor- 
row? I  will  be  guided  by  their  wishes  on 
this. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  made  my  state- 
ment. If  the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me 
just  say  I  have  concluded  my  state- 
ment. I  do  not  speak  for  Senator  Kohl. 
If  others  want  to  come  over  and  speak, 
I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  can  be  re- 
freshed on  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
carry  over  any  more  debate  tomorrow 
and  if  no  one  wants  to  debate  it,  we 
win  just  leave  It  to  20  minutes  equally 
divided  tomorrow? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  K  I  may  respond,  I 
think  we  have  locked  the  time  in  to- 
morrow. We  probably  ought  to  stay 
with  that.  I  think  we  probably  are 
close  to  the  40  minutes  anyway.  I  £im 


going  to  make  a  couple  of  comments 
myself  in  response  to  some  of  the 
points  that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  might  I  inquire  as  to  how  much 
time  Is  remaining  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  There  are  40  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  By  answering  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  just  now,  the 
debate  time  that  had  occurred  earlier 
in  effect  does  not  count  against  that. 
Although  in  point  of  fact  it  constitutes 
debate  time  because  we  entered  the 
unanimous-consent  request  late  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Speaking  only  for  my- 
self, if  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I 
would  not  be  averse  to  even  counting 
the  previous  time  if  there  is  no  one  else 
who  wants  to  speak  on  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  hold  up  everybody.  If  people 
want  to  go,  we  can  conclude  that  and 
move  on. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  effect,  I  guess  that  is 
what  we  will  do  in  practical  terms.  Let 
me  just  say  I  want  to  refer  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  Charles  Bowsher. 
which  was  made  on  February  20  on  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation — an  as- 
sessment of  their  performance  to  date. 
I  want  to  read  two  para.graphs  from 
page  6  of  that  report.  I  am  going  to 
read  them  verbatim: 

We  do  understand  and  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  avoid  the  slowdown 
in  resolution  activity  caused  by  funding 
shortfalls.  RTC  has  refrained  from  beg-inning 
the  marketing  process  for  95  thrift  resolu- 
tions because  it  was  unsure  that  sufficient 
funding  would  be  available  to  complete  the 
process  in  a  timely  manner.  Such  slowdowns 
just  add  to  the  eventual  cost  of  resolution  by 
allowing  failed  institutions  to  continue  oper- 
ating and  incurring  losses.  We  believe  short- 
term  funding  bills  covering  less  than  1  year 
will  prove  inefficient  and  costly. 

The  second  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows, and  immediately  follows  the  one 
just  read: 

However,  providing  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  resolution  needs  for  a  year  allows  RTC 
to  efficiently  plan  its  workload,  while  re- 
taining congressional  control  mechanisms. 
This  yearly  appropriation  could  be  linked 
with  the  Oversight  Board's  reporting  respon- 
sibilities as  required  by  FIRREA.  We  believe 
that  yearly  funding,  provided  on  budget  and 
linked  with  the  FIRREA  obligations  limit 
and  reporting  requirements,  is  the  best  alter- 
native. 

The  bottom  line  of  all  of  this  is  not 
only  has  GAO  gone  on  the  dotted  line 
in  supporting  the  request  for  $30  billion 
through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  but  GAO  has  emphasized  the 
problem  that  we  face  in  terms  of  lead 
time.  From  the  information  we  have, 
there  are  some  95  institutions  ready  for 
case  resolution  once  new  funding  is 
provided,  which  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill.  But  those  95  case  resolutions  are 
estimated  to  take  some  $14  billion. 
That  is  an  estimate. 


So  maybe  it  is  $14  billion  and  maybe 
it  is  $16  billion,  maybe  it  Is  $17  billion 
or  maybe  it  Is  $13  billion.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  numbers  will  come  in 
right  at  the  $14  billion  estimate.  But 
what  we  do  know  Is  that  if  we  limit  it 
to  $15  billion,  which  is  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  amendment  now  before  us,  that 
will  allow  only  resolution,  if  the  esti- 
mates are  right,  of  the  95  that  are 
standing  in  the  doorway  waiting  to  be 
closed  and  resolved,  but  it  will  prevent 
the  RTC  from  lining  up  the  next  set  of 
thrifts  that  are  losing  money  and  need 
to  be  closed,  which  need  to  be  put  on 
the  market  so  that  bidders,  prospective 
buyers,  can  come  forward,  knowing 
that  the  RTC  will  have  the  funds  to  be 
able  to  close  the  deal  once  a  deal  is 
reached  on  the  next  batch  that  come 
after  the  95  that  are  now  waiting  In 
line. 

So  the  reason  for  providing  $30  bil- 
lion is  to  recognize  that  roughly  $14 
billion,  their  best  estimate,  is  needed 
over  a  period  of  about  the  next  60  to  120 
days  to  resolve  those  95  cases,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  money  is  needed  to  be 
available  as  soon  as  60  days  from  now 
so  that  the  other  institutions  sched- 
uled to  be  sold  later  can  be  put  onto 
the  market  and  deals  be  negotiated  for 
completion  in  July,  August,  and  Sejv 
tember. 

If  you  do  not  provide  additional  funds 
to  do  that,  the  RTC,  in  effect,  has  to 
stop  processing  the  next  phase  of  those 
institutions  which  need  to  be  handled 
in  that  fashion. 

We  can  stop  and  start  as  many  times 
as  we  want.  This  amendment  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  $30  billion  to  $15  billion. 
We  could  reduce  it  to  $10  billion  or  we 
could  reduce  it  from  $30  billion  to  $20 
billion. 

We  can  pick  any  arbitrary  period  we 
want  through  which  to  fund  activity 
and  have  an  abrupt  shutting  down  of 
the  resolution  process  because  there  is 
no  more  money  available  to  continue 
it.  But  as  GAO  has  told  us— and  I  think 
they  are  as  good  an  independent  party 
of  interest  that  we  might  turn  to  for 
advice  in  this  area — that  Is  bad  prac- 
tice; that  makes  it  more  expensive;  it 
makes  it  less  efficient;  and  that  it  is 
not  good  public  policy. 

What  they  are  saying  is,  in  their 
view,  the  $30  billion,  which  only  takes 
us  down  through  7  months,  through  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  is  the  right 
amount  of  money  for  the  right  length 
of  time  to  allow  the  RTC  to  resolve  the 
number  of  failed  thrifts  they  anticipate 
through  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  direct  quote  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  GARN.  It  is  one  we  have  both 
been  trying  to  make  for  several  days. 
Beyond  the  issue  of  how  RTC  might  be 
structured,  I  would  quote  directly  from 
Comptroller  General  Bowsher  of  the 
GAO: 
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Such  slowdowns  simply  add  to  the  even- 
tual cost  of  resolution  by  allowing  -failed  in- 
stitutions to  continue  operating  and  incur- 
ring losses.  We  believe  that  short-term  fund- 
ing bills  covering  less  than  1  year  will  prove 
inefficient  and  costly.  The  RTC  estimates  a 
3-month  delay  would  cost  taxpayers  $300  mil- 
lion. 

So  GAO  says  "bills  less  than  a  year." 
and  we  are  obviously  talking  about 
until  September  30. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  any  case,  I  conclude 
by  saying  these  are  judgment  calls  and 
in  order  to  test  the  logic  of  the  request 
of  the  administration,  we  went  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  think  their  track  record  in  terms  of 
independent  analysis  of  issues  related 
to  the  savings  and  loan  problem  has 
really  been  quite  good.  That  does  not 
mean  they  are  absolutely  correct  in 
their  judgment,  but  it  gives  us  a 
crosscheck.  It  gives  us  a  very  impor- 
tant professional,  arm"s  length 
crosscheck  on  the  wisdom  of  providing 
this  amount  of  money  over  this  time 
period. 

So  for  that  reason  and  to  allow  time 
for  appropriate  hearings,  I  think  this  is 
the  proper  amount  to  provide.  It  pro- 
vides a  long  enough  planning  horizon 
so  that  the  RTC  cannot  only  resolve 
the  96  cases  that  are  waiting  now  to  be 
disposed  of,  but  also  can  line  up  the 
next  set  and  be  prepared  to  handle 
those  so  that  these  failed  institutions 
can  be  closed,  the  losses  can  be  con- 
tained, and  we  are  not  just  adding 
more  costs  to  the  taxpayers,  which  is 
all  of  us,  that  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  pay  in  the  future. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Or  I  will 
time,  whatever. 

I  appreciate  the  explanation  of  the 
chairman.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  the  chairman.  He  has  con- 
ducted the  hearings  and  the  process 
quite  well.  As  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  did  not  doubt  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member 
would  conduct  efficient  and  timely 
oversight  over  the  RTC.  I  have  a  couple 
of  observations  on  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  just  said. 

No.  1,  I  understand,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  anyway,  there  is  some  $8  to 
$10  billion  left  over  from  the  amount 
that  Congress  freed  up  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session.  Again,  this  is  according  to 
committee  staff  from  the  other  body, 
that  there  would  be  $8  to  $10  billion 
available  for  resolutions. 

So,  if  you  Uke  the  $15  billion  that  is 
in  my  amendment,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  said  the  RTC  might 
need  14  for  the  95  S&L"s,  it  might  be  15, 
it  might  be  16.  they  also  have  8  or  10  in 
addition.  We  are  talking  about  a  total 
of  over  $20  billion,  that  they  would 
have. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Could 
Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  looked  at  that,  too, 
thinking  that  might  be  a  way  to  de- 
preBs  the  amount  of  money  here.  We 
have  been  told  by  RTC  that  the  re- 
maining amount  of  money,  some  $8  bil- 
lion, is  already  committed  to  other  clo- 
sures apart  from  the  95  that  are  lined 
up  waiting  to  be  handled,  which  relates 
to  the  $14  billion. 

I  cannot  give  the  Senator  as  I  stand 
here  the  number  of  institutions  that  $8 
billion  covers,  that  would  be  separate 
and  apart  from  the  95  institutions.  But 
what  they  have  said  to  us  is  that  that 
money  is  already  matched  against 
other  cases  and  so  that  money  will  be 
spent  that  way.  So  the  $14  billion  that 
I  spoke  about  earlier  is  simply  for  the 
95  which  follow  that.  It  does  not  con- 
stitute a  pot  of  money  sitting  out  there 
available  to  us  that  has  not  otherwise 
been  applied  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  95  cases,  the  esti- 
mate on  that  was  somewhere  around 
$14  billion.  Now.  obviously,  it  is  going 
to  take  some  time  for  them  to  deal 
with  those  cases.  Even  if  we  do  limit 
them  to  the  additional  $15  billion,  it  is 
going  to  take  them  some  time  to  put 
the  next  set  of  deals  together,  the  one 
after  the  $14  billion  deal.  We  should  be 
back  again  in  2  or  3  or  4  months  on  the 
515  billion  cases  and  have  a  bill  before 
us  to  reform  the  RTC.  I  have  read  the 
reports  from  Mr.  Bowsher  about  how  it 
might  be  more  costly  to  delay  and  give 
partial  funding,  but  I  also  remember  a 
GAO  testimony— I  do  not  have  it  handy 
right  now.  I  will  get  it  tomorrow  morn- 
ing—in which  GAO  pointed  out  that 
putting  this  on  the  debt  is  also  very 
costly. 

Obviously,  putting  it  on  the  debt  in- 
creases the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  con- 
siderably. 

So  I  think  that  is  the  other  thing  we 
have  to  look  at.  The  Chairman  is  just 
looking  at  the  fact,  well,  we  may  come 
up  a  little  short.  We  may  or  we  may 
not.  But.  what  is  the  savings  from  im- 
proving the  way  the  RTC  operates  at 
an  earlier  point  in  time? 

I  ask  the  chairman  to  direct  some 
comments  at  the  other  part  of  the 
amendment  also  which  requires  the  ad- 
ministration when  they  come  back  to 
request  more  money  for  RTC  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  process,  to  recommend 
ways  or  different  options  that  might  be 
available  to  us  for  financing  this  while 
minimizing  the  impact  on  moderate  to 
lower  income  taxpayers,  and  let  us 
look  at  those  options. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  we  could  find  another 
way  to  pay  for  this  that  is  fair  and  that 
gets  the  job  done  with  less  cost,  I  am 
for  it.  I  will  say  this:  The  economy 
right  now  is  in  a  recession,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  There  are  parts  of  the 
economy  that  are  struggling  to  try  to 
come  out  of  the  recession. 


I  am  not  sure  a  heavier  tax  at  the 
present  time  would  be  good  economic 
medicine  just  in  tenns  of  macro- 
economic  policy.  I  think  with  a  static 
analysis  somebody  might  say,  look,  let 
us  face  these  costs  now  and  raise  the 
revenue  now  to  cover  some  of  these 
bills.  But  I  think  with  unemployment 
still  rising— we  will  see  data  coming 
out  very  shortly  to  tell  us  whether  that 
is  continuing— but  the  recent  economic 
data  shows  the  economy  has  not  bot- 
tomed out  and  is  still  heading  down. 

Just  from  the  point  of  view  of  wheth- 
er we  want  to  depress  the  economy  fur- 
ther. I  think  that  is  a  question  that  has 
to  be  looked  at.  The  Senator  responds 
by  saying  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing over  a  longer  timeframe,  and 
maybe  the  economy  will  be  back  in  a 
stronger  upswing  in  6,  9,  12  months 
from  now.  Obviously  that  would  be  a 
point  on  the  other  side. 

Let  me  cover  a  couple  of  other  points 
while  I  have  the  floor  now.  I  mentioned 
in  response  to  the  question  about  the 
$9  billion  left  under  previous  authority. 
There  are  12  transactions  ready  to  go 
that  wrill  absorb  that  $9  billion.  Obvi- 
ously those  are  some  pretty  big  ones 
that  are  in  the  pipeline.  That  is  the 
group  that  is  separate  and  apart  from 
the  95  that  I  spoke  about  that  is  next 
in  line  against  which  they  anticipate 
the  $14  billion  cost. 

With  respect  to  what  does  it  cost  us 
and  wliere  does  that  premium  cost 
come  from  if  we  do  not  go  in  and  re- 
solve these  situations — in  other  words, 
if  we  allow  in  effect  failed  thrifts  to 
stay  open— the  financing  difference. 
just  so  it  is  clear  for  the  record,  re- 
flects the  difference  between  what 
those  Institutions  now  are  paying  de- 
positors who  have  their  money  still  on 
account  at  those  still  operating  but  in- 
solvent savings  and  loans,  open,  along 
with  the  costs  of  gathering  those  de- 
posits, and  the  interest  costs  of  Treas- 
ury botrowlng. 

So  because  of  this  interest  rates 
spread,  the  fact  is  you  can  go  in  and 
take  tbe  loss,  but  your  financing  cost 
falls  to  the  lowest  interest  rate  that  is 
available  under  present  market  condi- 
tions. It  is  lower  than  this  premium  in- 
terest cost  that  you  are  paying  the  de- 
positore  to  leave  their  money  in  ac- 
coimt  In  a  savings  and  loan  that  is  in 
trouble. 

It  is  the  difference  between  those  two 
interest  rates  and  how  long  that  dif- 
ferential remains  in  place  that  ends  up 
creating  this  premium  cost  that  is  ac- 
cruing that  eventually  we  are  all  going 
to  be  stuck  with.  The  sooner  we  can 
move  into  an  insolvent  thrift,  resolve 
it,  put  an  end  to  that  premium  cost, 
that  becomes  a  part  of  the  price  that 
we  then  do  not  have  to  pay. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  with  re- 
spect t»  the  RTC  oversight  hearings. 
The  legislation,  reform  legislation  that 
we  passed,  the  FIRREA  bill,  mandates 
a  certain  number  of  appearances  before 
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the  Congress  on  their  operating  con- 
duct. We  have  had  some  other  ones  also 
in  addition  to  that.  But  for  the  record 
we  have  had  them  in  to  testify  on  the 
oversight  hearings,  talking  about  the 
RTC,  on  October  4,  1989;  January  31, 
1990;  May  23,  1990;  September  13,  1990; 
September  20,  1990;  and  already  on  Jan- 
uary 23. 1991. 

So  over  that  stretch  of  time  we  have 
had  six  different  oversight  hearings  to 
try  to  insist  on  accountability  in  terms 
of  how  they  are  functioning,  and  what 
they  are  doing.  Are  they  following 
least  cost  practices?  Are  they  ironing 
out  organizational  conflicts,  gaps  and 
things  of  that  kind? 

So  I  wanted  the  record  to  show  we 
have  been  calling  them  in  on  a  regular 
basis  to  try  to  pull  out  all  of  the  rel- 
evant information  we  can.  That  is  in 
addition  to  the  separate  analyses  we 
have  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  do  to  provide  a  crosscheck  on 
what  we  are  able  to  learn  in  our  over- 
sight hearings. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
gixished  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  adequately  conmiented  on 
reasons  for  going  for  $30  billion.  I  think 
I  can  sum  it  up  without  being  repeti- 
tious at  all.  As  $15  billion  perpetuates 
the  stop  and  go,  stop  and  go,  whether  it 
is  in  procurement  of  military  weapons 
systems,  the  conduct  of  other  agencies, 
if  we  treated  other  agencies  the  same 
way — EPA,  give  you  enough  money  for 
3  months.  We  do  not  like  some  of  the 
things  you  are  doing.  Come  back  and 
justify  it,  and  the  programs  are  grind- 
ing down. 

So  on  that  basis  alone,  regardless  of 
what  the  problems  may  be  with  the 
way  RTC  operates  and  how  we  should 
operate  and  supervise  them,  the  stop 
and  go  funding  will  create  additional 
costs. 

But  I  think  our  colleagues,  before  we 
vote  tomorrow,  should  be  aware  of 
what  the  second  part  of  this  amend- 
ment does.  We  debated  all  of  these  is- 
sues last  fall,  probably  not  to  anyone's 
satisfaction  on  either  side,  but  it  would 
completely  open  up  all  the  issues  that 
we  debated  in  the  budget  agreement  in 
October. 

Under  the  amendment,  90  days  from 
now,  RTC  would  be  out  of  funds  again 
and  additional  funding  would  be  tied  to 
a  new  debate  on  the  method  of  funding, 
including  the  budget  accounting  proce- 
dures. 

So  in  90  days  from  now,  in  addition 
to  looking  at  providing  additional 
funding  to  keep  RTC  from  closing  up 
shop  and  not  being  able  to  continue  to 
close  these  brain  dead  institutions 
down,  the  Senate  would  be  faced  with 
the  following  issues:  Do  we  want  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  on  the  American  people, 
or  do  we  want  to  change  tax  formulas 


and  tax  burdens?  Do  we  want  to  base 
budget  accoimting  rules  on  how  RTC  is 
accounted  and  how  revenue  from  RTC 
sales  are  accounted?  The  basic  for- 
mulas for  spending  restrictions  under 
the  Budget  Act  as  amended  last  year 
would  have  to  make  room  for  RTC 
spending;  spend  the  limit  of  its  budget 
status,  if  the  budget  status  were  to 
change. 

To  simplify  that,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  going  back  to  where  a  budget 
compromise  was  made  when  RTC  was 
created,  and  say  part  of  it  would  be  on 
budget  and  part  of  it  would  be  off.  But 
it  would  not  be  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  ceilings. 

So  now  in  effect  what  we  are  saying 
here  is  we  are  going  to  review  that 
today  which  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  issue  of  the  amount  of  funding. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  wants  to  reopen  that  bitter 
debate,  which  went  on  for  weeks,  into 
late  October,  the  26th  of  October,  as  I 
remember,  and  start  deciding  that  we 
are  now  going  to  count  this  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  which,  theo- 
retically, I  would  agree  with.  But  that 
means  that  you  are  going  to  have  to 
make  the  choices  to  pay  for  it  through 
new  taxes  or  taking  out  of  somebody's 
favorite  program,  maybe  NASA,  which 
is  one  of  my  favorites.  We  all  have  fa- 
vorite programs  around  here,  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  want  to  open  that 
whole  debate  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  put  my  colleagues  on  no- 
tice, when  they  vote,  that  the  second 
part  of  this  amendment  is  much  more, 
I  think,  important  than  just  a  simple 
amendment.  If  they  come  over  to  the 
floor  and  say,  that  is  a  good  idea,  and 
let  us  keep  them  on  a  shorter  leash 
until  September  30,  cut  the  funding  in 
half,  and  look  at  it  again  in  3  months, 
consider  the  implications  of  opening  up 
that  whole  debate  of  tax  equity,  the 
fairness  issue,  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  raise  taxes — which  I  do  not  think  is 
a  popular  thing  to  do;  certainly,  this 
Senator  is  not  willing  to  vote  for 
that — or  whether  we  want  to  take  these 
billions  of  dollars  out  of  other  nec- 
essary programs.  I  hope  that  people 
will  consider  the  full  impact  of  this 
amendment  and  not  consider  it  just  a 
simple  amendment  to  cut  the  funding 
in  half. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  at  a  point  where  we  have  essen- 
tially finished  the  debate  this  after- 
noon, and  through  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  we  entered  into  earlier, 
we  will  take  this  up  again  tomorrow  at 
10  a.m.  for  a  20-minute  period  to  be 
equally  divided,  so  that  we  can  summa- 
rize the  arguments.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  at  approximately  10:30,  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  this  issue. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.   RIEGLE.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF 
FAST  TRACK  PROCEDURES  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  TRADE  LEG- 
ISLATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS— PM  23 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  1,  1991, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  fi-om  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  1103(b)(2)  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-418;  102 
Stat.  1129),  I  transmit  herewith  a  re- 
port that  includes  my  request  for  the 
extension  of  fast  track  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  implementing  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  trade  agree- 
ments entered  into  after  May  31,  1991, 
and  before  June  1,  1993.  together  with  a 
description  of  the  progress  made  to 
date  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  the  anticipated  schedule 
for  transmitting  such  agreements  to 
the  Congress,  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  supporting  my  request  for  an 
extension  of  fast  track  procedures. 

The  fast  track  mechanism  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  U.S.  trade  policy  for 
many  years.  It  strengthens  the  hand  of 
our  trade  negotiators  and  preserves  the 
important  role  of  the  Congress  in  the 
shaping  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  The  con- 
tinued availability  of  the  fast  track 
procedures  over  the  next  2  years  will 
ensure  that  our  negotiators  can  bring 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration 
trade  agreements  that  will  truly  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  internationally. 

At  a  time  when  world  events  have  re- 
confirmed the  importance  of  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  multilateral  efforts,  main- 
taining fast  track  is  essential  to  our 
leadership  in  the  global  trading  sys- 
tem. 

My  request  reflects  my  strong  desire 
to  continue  the  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
that  the  fast  track  represents.  This 
partnership  is  essential  if  we  are  suc- 
cessfully to  meet  the  world's  growing 
economic  challenges  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  March  1, 1991. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


March  5,  1991 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  4,  1991. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  379.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
Act;  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  veterans  reemployment  rights  and 
to  Improve  veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement 
of  health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  on  March  4. 
1991,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:34  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  111.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  carry  out  a  joint  program  to  make 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  research  cen- 
ters at  Qualifying  medical  schools: 

H.R.  1176.  An  act  to  provide  authorizations 
for  supplemenUl  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  certain  emergency  costs  associated  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  4  through  10,  1991,  as  "National 
School  Breakfast  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


H.  Con.  Res.  83.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
to  rtceive  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  111.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  carry  out  a  joint  program  to  make 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  research  cen- 
ters at  qualifying  medical  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-648.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  invoked  certain  au- 
thority to  authorize  incurring  deficiencies 
for  the  costs  of  additional  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  incident  to  Operation  Desert 
Shield  Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-649.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  exemption  of  certain 
appropriations  accounts  from  the  provisions 
of  Section  1512  of  Title  31.  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-650.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Environmental  Restoration  and 
Waste  Management.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
delay  in  the  submission  of  a  report  detailing 
the  expenditure  of  fiscal  year  1990  Environ- 
mental Restoration  and  Waste  Management 
funds  for  defense  and  non-defense  activities 
and  the  accomplishments  to-date;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-651.  A  communication  from  the  General 
Couneel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorije  supplemental  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  on  connection  with  operations 
on  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  presently 
known  as  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-652.  A  communication  from  the  Chief, 
Special  Actions  Branch.  Congressional  In- 
quiry Division.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  cost  com- 
parison study  of  the  visual  information  serv- 
ices (Unction  at  Fort  Riley.  Kansas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ECHB53.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  the  reduction  in  the 
procurement  quantities  of  some  weapons  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EG-654.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  enforcement 
issues  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-655.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port On  the  Supportive  Housing  Demonstra- 


tion profram  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-6Sa  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Houelng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-657.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Monetary  Policy  Report  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-658.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmltJting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
direct  spending  or  receipts  legislation  dated 
February  6.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-659,  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation  dated  Janu- 
ary 30,  1391;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
EC-660.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  amendments  to 
the  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-661.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Under  SecreUry  of  Energy  (Policy.  Plan- 
ning, ana  Analysis),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of 
a  report  on  C02  emissions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-662.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-663.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Fossil  Energy), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
delay  in  the  submission  of  the  Annual/Quar- 
terly report  on  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-664.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
funds  for  construction  of  highways,  for  high- 
way safety  programs,  for  mass  transpor- 
tation piDgrams,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-665.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-666.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(Communications),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  tie  statistical  summaries  to  accom- 
pany the  annual  report  of  the  TVA  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-€67.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
measures  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  conservation  and  protection  of  sea 
turtles;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-668.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
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Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-6e9.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  Gov- 
ernment-wide procurement  ethics  reform, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-670.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Department's  Implementation  of  the 
Antl-Lobbylng  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-€71.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-344  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
February  5,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-672.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

EC-673.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclesir  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-674.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Domestic  Volunteer  Agen- 
cy (ACTION),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-675.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Committee  For  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Committee  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-676.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship 
and  excellence  in  Education  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-677.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  family  planning  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-678.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  appointment  provisions  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commission  on  National  and  Conwnunlty 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-679.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  activities  and  the  use  of  funds  provided  by 
the  Preventive  Health  and  Health  Services 
Block  Grant;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-14.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  looi 

"Whereas  the  August  2nd  Invasion  and  sub- 
sequent occupation,  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq,  that 
have  resulted  in  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
troops  to  Saudi  Arabia,  have  stirred  the 
emotions  of  the  American  public;  and 

"Whereas  concern  for  the  brave  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been 
sent  to  the  Middle  East  dominates  the 
thoughts  of  most  Americans;  and 

"Whereas  the  pride  that  all  Americans  feel 
for  our  military  personnel  should  be  ex- 
pressed so  that  they  know  they  are  not  for- 
gotten: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  1st  extraordinary  session  of  the  43rd 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein: 

"That  the  State  of  Oklahoma  hereby  com- 
mends U.S.  troops  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  recognizes  the  hardships  they 
must  endure,  and  declares  continuing  sup- 
port for  their  efforts. 

"That  Congress  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
provide  to  U.S.  troops  all  that  is  necessary 
for  them  to  fulfill  their  mission. 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  dis- 
patched to  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Del- 
egation, to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Senate." 

POM-15.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"H.R.  166 

"Whereas  after  debate  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  decision  was  made  to  intervene 
in  the  aggression  against  Kuwait  by  Iraq's 
troops  led  by  Saddam  Hussein;  and 

"Whereas  support  for  our  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  parts  of  the  Middle  Elast  will  be  shown 
by  a  parade  of  support  on  Broad  Street  on 
February  2,  1991,  at  5:00  p.m.  by  people  from 
the  Rome  and  Floyd  County  area;  and 

"Whereas  this  parade  will  be  led  by  family 
members  of  those  men  and  women  in  the 
Middle  East;  and 

"Whereas  the  swift  response  of  the  United 
States  to  Iraq's  aggression  against  the  sov- 
ereign state  of  Kuwait  sent  thousands  of 
American  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  In  an  operation  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  and 

"Whereas  those  first  troope  stood  bravely 
In  harm's  way,  greatly  outnumbered  by  Iraqi 
forces  massed  in  Kuwait,  and  prevented  the 
almost  certain  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  months  since  that  Initial 
response,  over  400.000  American  men  and 
women  In  all  branches  of  the  service  have 
left  their  families  and  homes  for  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
desert  to  give  credibility  to  their  country's 
efforts  to  achieve  peace;  and 

"Whereas  Iraqi  soldiers  have  attacked  and 
murdered  people  in  Kuwait;  and 

"Whereas  we  support  our  armed  forces  in 
the  liberation  of  the  Kuwaiti  people  from 
this  naked  aggression  by  whatever  means  Is 
necessary;  and 


"Whereas  when  Iraqi  forces  are  removed 
from  Kuwait,  when  Saddam  Huasein  has  been 
appropriately  dealt  with,  and  when  peace  has 
been  established  in  the  Middle  Kast  through 
whatever  measures  the  future  may  bring,  the 
world  will  owe  an  Inestimable  debt  to  the 
courageous  men  and  women  of  the  aimed 
services  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rejnefentatives, 
That  the  members  of  this  body  join  with  citi- 
zens in  Rome  and  Floyd  County  aa  we  ex- 
press our  unanimous  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  men  and  women  Involved  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  offer  our  heartfelt  prayers 
for  their  safe  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf: 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  authorize<l  and  directed  to 
transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  General  Colin  Powell,  Captain  R.  O. 
Wildes,  Captain  Frank  Barron,  Captain  Roy 
C.  Mears.  Jr..  President  George  Bush,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate." 

POM-16.  A  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana:  to   the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.J.  Res.  8 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  has, 
in  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recov- 
ery, and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  Increased 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Connration 
(FDIC)  premium  from  0.08V.  to  O.IM*/.  of  in- 
sured deposits  and  has  authorized  a  further 
premium  increase  to  0.23%;  and 

"Whereas  the  FDIC  has  extended  the  bene- 
fits of  deposit  Insurance  to  deposits  in  over- 
seas branches  of  the  larger  American  banks 
that  have  overseas  branches,  although  those 
banks  pay  no  premiums  on  foreign  deposits; 
and 

"Whereas  the  largest  United  States  banks 
operate  foreign  branches  and  accept  unin- 
sured deposits  of  various  types  to  an  extent 
that  they  pay  FDIC  premiums  on  approxi- 
mately 40%  of  the  funds  their  customers  en- 
trust to  them,  although  their  customers  are 
assured  that  all  funds  in  those  large  banks 
are  protected  by  the  FDIC;  and 

"Whereas  the  reason  the  umbrella  of  fed- 
eral deposit  Insurance  is  extended  to  those 
funds  is  that  the  federal  government  bank 
regulators  have  decided  that  certain  banks 
are  too  big  to  be  allowed  to  fall;  and 

"Whereas  the  largest  United  States  banks 
operate  foreign  branches  and  accept 
nondeposit  liabilities  to  such  an  extent  that 
less  than  40%  of  the  funds  their  customers 
entrust  to  them  are  assessed  FDIC  pre- 
miums, while  100%  of  those  funds  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  insurance  coverage  from  the  FDIC; 
and 

"Whereas  the  community  banks,  which  do 
not  operate  foreign  branches  have  nearly 
90%  of  the  funds  their  customers  entrust  to 
them  assessed  for  FDIC  premiums;  and 

"Whereas  the  result  is  that  community 
banks  pay  for  deposit  insurance  at  twice  the 
effective  rate  paid  by  large  International 
banks,  which  is  unfair  and  discriminatory 
and  causes  community  banks  to  subsidise 
the  national  "too  big  to  fail"  policy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana: 

"(1)  That  Congress  be  urged  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  extend  the 
assessment  for  FDIC  premiums  to  deposits 
held  in  foreign  branches  of  American  banks. 
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"(2)  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution,  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Montana  Congressional  Delegation.  ' 

POM-17.  A  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislatixre  of  the  State 
of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  8 

"Whereas  the  torch  of  true  patriotism  has 
been  held  high  in  these  United  States  and  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  in  support  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  armed  forces:  and 

"Whereas  when  called  to  duty.  27.610  Hoo- 
slers  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country 
In  World  War  I.  World  War  n,  the  Korean 
Conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  War,  and  more 
than  685,000  Americans  have  given  their  lives 
during  these  hostilities;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  50.443  disabled  veterans 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  there  are  still  68 
Hooslers  missing  In  action  in  Southeast 
Asia,  with  a  total  of  over  9.000  Americans 
still  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  worldwide  from  all  the  wars;  and 

"Whereas  no  American  wants  to  see  the 
loss  of  even  one  more  life;  and 

"Whereas  mindful  of  these  sacrifices.  Hoo- 
sler  men  and  women  serving  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  have  responded  to  their  coun- 
try's call  without  hesitation;  and 

"Whereas  these  brave  men  and  women  are 
supported  at  home  through  the  prayers,  sac- 
rifices, and  love  of  their  families  left  behind; 
and 

"Whereas  all  Hooslers  should  remember 
these  troops  and  their  families  in  their 
thoughts  and  prayers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
ardently  supports  those  troops  currently 
participating  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  as 
well  as  those  who  may  be  called  to  partici- 
pate In  the  future:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
the  Senate  concurring: 

"SECTION  1:  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  urges  and  prays  for 
peaceful  negotiations,  which  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  government  leaders;  and  fur- 
ther, for  a  striving  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  nations,  so  that  peace,  goodwill 
and  honor  for  individual  life  may  prevail. 

"SECTION  2;  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  demonstrate  its  respect 
and  support  for  the  men  and  women  serving 
with  the  American  forces  In  the  Middle  Blast. 
specincally  In  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

"Section  3:  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  extend  its  prayers  and 
concern  to  the  families  left  behind. 

"Section  4:  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  prays  for  the  safe  return 
of  all  our  troops  stationed  in  this  troubled 
region. 

"Section  5:  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  encourages  in  all  of  the 
citlxeos  of  Indiana,  and  of  the  global  commu- 
nity, a  spirit  of  understanding  and  peace. 

"Section  6:  That  certified  copies  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Security 
Staff,  the  presiding  officers  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Indiana  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  to  the  Adju- 


tant General  of  the  Indiana  National  Guard 
and  the  Indiana  Reserves." 


Of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The    following   executive    reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Edson  G.  Case,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  October  18,  1995; 
and 

Robert  William  Gambino.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
queste  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Tha  following:  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,    read    the   first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  536.  A  bill  to  provide  education  loans  to 
students    entering    the    teaching    profession 
and  to  provide  incentives  for  students  to  pur- 
sue teaching  careers  in  areas  of  national  sig- 
nificance; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MACK): 
S.  5J7.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  make  a  grant  to  Stetson  Uni- 
versity for  the  construction  of  library  facili- 
ties: tc  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  restore  Federal  recognition 
to  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   539.   A  bill   to  amend   title  23.   United 
States  Code,  relating  to  motor  carrier  trans- 
portation; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.   540.   A   bill   to  amend   title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
an  infrastructure  to  support  the  use  of  public 
lands  for  travel  and  tourism  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  {for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shelby  ): 
S.  541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  ex- 
cess assets  in  black  lung  benefit  trusts  for 
health  care  benefits  for  retired  miners,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,   Mr. 

D.\NF0RTH,     Mr.     DURENBERGER,     Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
interest  on  educational  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  Mr.  WlRTH): 
S.  548.  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance, protect  the  deposit  insurance  funds, 
and  improve  supervision  and  regulation  of 


the  disclosure  relating  to  federally  Insured 
depository  Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture, Conservation  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
to  provido  protection  to  animal  research  fa- 
cilities from  illegal  acts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 

Mf.  SEYMOUR): 

S.  545.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  additional 
use  of  land  in  Merced  County,  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  546.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Parents  as  Part- 
ners in  Learning  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  facilities, 
easement^,  and  rights-of-way  to  Elephant 
Butte  Irrigation  District,  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

PACKWOOD,      Mr.      METZENBAUM,      Mr. 

Cohen.  Mr.  adams,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
AKAKA.  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  548.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provisions 
of  law   to  ensure   that  services  related   to 
abortion  are  made  available  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  are  all  other  pregnancy-related  serv- 
ices under  Federally-funded  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the 
Lower  Merced  River  in  California  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers SysteiB;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
FiHLD,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Symms): 
S.  550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  15, 
1965.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Danforth,    Mr. 
BINGAMAN,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
kohl,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.      domenici,      Mr.      BURNS,      Mr. 
Inouye,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  551.  A.  bill  to  encourage  States  to  estab- 
lish Parents  as  Teachers  programs;  to  the 
Committet  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance   Act    of   1961    to    provide    support   for 
emerging  (Jemocracies  and  civilian  control  of 
military    and    security    establishments    in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americans 
Initiative,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.     GLENN    (for    himself,     Mr. 

D'Amato,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Conrad. 

and  Mr.  Kasten): 

S.  554.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Interagency 

Committea   on   Degradable   Plastics   Stand- 
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ards  for  the  development  of  uniform  defini- 
tions, standards,  and  testing  procedures  for 
plastic  products  made  from  certain  commod- 
ities, to  encouragre  the  development,  produc- 
tion, and  use  of  environmentally  safe  degrad- 
able  plastic  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg): 
S.  555.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide education  on  the  problems  associated 
with  the  use  of  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  556.  A  bill  relating  to  cigarette  labeling; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

S.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  disallow  deductions  for 
advertising  expenses  for  tobacco  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  Increase  the  excise  taxes 
on  cigarettes  to  32  cents  per  pack;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shelby): 
S.  559.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  Operation  Desert  ShieldODesert 
Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BRADLEY): 
S.  560.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentive  grants 
for  States  that  enact  legislation  aimed  at 
limiting  youth  access  to  cigarettes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

S.  561.  A  bill  to  provide  incentive  grants 
for  States  that  enact  legislation  aimed  at 
youth  access  to  cigarettes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reid): 
S.  562.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  surplus  in 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  be  available  for  expenditure,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.  563.  A  bill  to  imjxDse  additional  duties  on 
the  products  of  foreign  countries  if,  and  dur- 
ing such  time  as,  such  countries  do  not  make 
sufficient  contributions  to  the  multinational 
military  mobilization  and  operations  being 
carried  out  in  response  to  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait by  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Mack  and 
Mr.  Smith): 
S.  564.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  undertake  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  systems  designed  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  its  armed  forces  from  ballistic 
missiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

NuNN,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 

McCain,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

Coats,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Smith): 

S.  565.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 

award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 

to  General  Colin  L.  Powell,  and  to  provide 

for  the  production  of  bronze  duplicates  of 

such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public;  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  appoint  Gen- 
eral Colin  L.  Powell  and  General  H.  Norman 


Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  United  States  Army,  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  General  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  6ARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GORE): 
S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  21  through  April  27,  1991  and  April  19 
through  April  25,  1992  as  "National  Organ 
and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 

S.  Res.  71.  Resolution  to  encourage  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  confer  with 
the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait,  countries  of 
the  Coalition  or  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish an  International  Criminal  Court  or  an 
International  Military  Tribunal  to  try  and 
punish  all  individuals,  including  President 
Saddam  Hussein,  involved  in  the  planning  or 
execution  of  Crimes  against  Peace,  War 
Crimes,  and  Crimes  against  Humanity  as  de- 
fined under  international  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKI,     Mr.    LIEBERMAN.    Mr.    BOND, 

Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  SEYMOUR,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.     Ddcon,     Mr.     BURNS,     and     Mr. 
LEVIN): 
S.  Res.  72.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the   Senate   that  American   small   busi- 
nesses should  be  involved  in  rebuilding  Ku- 
wait; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  Mr.  MrrCHELL  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole)): 
S.  Res.  73.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Sen- 
ate Financial  Clerk  and  other  present  and 
former  Senate  employees  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Darrell  A.  Tomblin, 
et  al.;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  enforce  the  rights  of  United  States 
beer  exporters  against  unjustified  treatment 
by     Canadian     provincial     liquor     control 
boards;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS; 
S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  an  acceleration  of  growth  in  se- 
lected Third  World  nations  in  order  to  create 
new  markets  for  advanced-country  products 
and  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  536.  A  bill  to  provide  education 
loans  to  students  entering  the  teaching 
profession  and  to  provide  incentives  for 
students  to  pursue  teaching  careers  in 
areas  of  national  significance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

college  honors  PROGRAM  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMEa^ICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  I  consider 
to  be  a  top  national  priority:  Encour- 
aging and  rewarding  academic  excel- 


lence in  our  schools,  particularly  aa  it 
relates  to  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Grovermnent  has 
an  obligation  to  encourage  academic 
excellence.  I  also  believe  that,  when 
students  excel,  they  should  be  re- 
warded and  encouraged  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

The  initiative  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  College  Honors  Program, 
does  precisely  this. 

Under  the  program  I  am  proposing, 
students  who  meet  certain  standards  of 
academic  excellence  would  be  eligible 
for  up  to  4  years  of  undergraduate  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  form  of  a 
loan.  The  loan  would  subsequently  be 
forgiven  when  the  student  takes  a  job 
teaching  in  public  schools  after  gradua- 
tion. 

The  initial  Federal  investment  for 
this  program  is  minimal,  set  at  $25  mil- 
lion. These  funds  will  be  used  by  i)ar- 
ticipating  institutions  to  set  up  revolv- 
ing funds  to  make  loans  to  eligible  stu- 
dents. Once  a  student  starts  teaching 
in  public  schools,  and  the  student's 
debt  is  forgiven,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  reimburse  the  institution  for 
the  eligible  amount. 

Mr.  President,  the  College  Honors 
Program  would  provide  up  to  $4,000  per 
year  for  most  students.  However,  as  an 
incentive  for  students  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  math  and  science  education, 
students  with  an  academic  concentra- 
tion in  these  areas  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  of  S5,000  i)er  year. 

I  have  also  included  an  incentive  for 
students  to  pursue  teaching  on  Indian 
reservations.  These  students  would 
also  be  eligible  to  receive  loans  of  up  to 
$5,000  per  year. 

Our  future  work  force  depends  on  the 
education  of  our  youth.  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  better  way  to  spend 
our  scarce  Federal  resources  than  to 
encourage  students  to  achieve  aca- 
demic excellence  and  to  support  the  de- 
sire of  these  students  to  share  that 
academic  achievement  with  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  S25  mil- 
lion authorized  in  this  bill  is  a  sound 
investment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
chat  both  the  bill  and  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTON  1.  SHORT  TITLJE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "College  Hon- 
ors Program  Act  of  1991". 

SEC  S.  FINDIN(% 

The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  encourage  and  reward  academic  ex- 
cellence; 

(2)  the  training  of  the  United  States 
workforce  ani  the  preparation  of  the  future 
workforce  is  a  national  priority;  and 
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(3)  the  Federal  Government  should  encour- 
a^  students  with  outstanding  academic 
achievement  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
as  such  profession  is  the  profession  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  preparing  the 
workforce. 
SBC  1.  ALLOTMENTS  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
shall  allot  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  section  10  among  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  enable  such  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  establish 
revolving  loan  funds. 

(b)  Amount  of  Allotments.— The  portion 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  10  for  any  fiscal  year  that 
Is  allocated  under  subsection  (a)  to  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  bear  the  same  relationship  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  appropriated  funds  as 
the  total  number  of  students  qualifying  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  at  that  institution 
of  higher  education  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  qualifying  for  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

(C)      iNELIOmiLITY      FOR      ALLOTMENTS.— ( 1 ) 

Each  institution  of  higher  education  for 
which  the  rate  of  default  on  the  education 
loans  provided  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  pursuant  to  this  Act  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 20  percent  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive 
an  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  until  such 
rate  of  default  is  below  20  percent. 

(2)  Any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  Is  Ineligible  for  participation  in  the 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Student  Loan  Program 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  an  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  during  the  period  such 
Institution  of  higher  education  is  ineligible 
for  participation  in  the  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Student  Loan  Program. 
8KC.  4.  USE  OF  ALLOTMENTa 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  provided  to  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  shall  be  used  by  the  institution 
of  higher  education  as  a  capital  contribution 
for  establishing  a  revolving  loan  fund  to  pro- 
vide educational  loans  to  students  who  qual- 
ify for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Loan  Amounts.— Each  institution  of 
higher  education  receiving  an  allotment  pur- 
suant to  section  3<a)  shall  use  such  funds  to 
provide  each  student  qualifying  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  who  is  enrolled  at  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  education 
loans  that— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  student  who— 

(A)  has  an  academic  concentration  in 
science  or  math,  and 

(B)  agrees,  pursuant  to  section  5(5).  to 
teach  In  the  areas  of  science  or  math  upon 
graduation, 

do  not  exceed  $5,000  per  year  for  a  maximum 
of  4  years;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  agrees,  pur- 
suant to  section  5(5),  to  teach  on  Indian  res- 
ervations upon  graduation,  do  not  exceed 
SS.000  per  year  for  a  maximum  of  4  years;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  other  student,  do  not 
exceed  S4,000  per  year  for  a  maximum  of  4 
years. 

8BC.  B.  8TUDBNT  ELIGIBILrrY. 

A  student  is  eligible  to  receive  educational 
loans  pursuant  to  this  Act  if  the  student- 
CD  ranks  in  the  top  10  percent  of  such  stu- 
dent's class  in  such  student's  junior  or  senior 
year  of  secondary  school; 

(2)  Is  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  that  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  an  allotment  under  section  3; 

(3)  ranks  In  the  top  10  percent  of  such  stu- 
dent's class  at  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation; 


(4)  has  not  defaulted  on  any  federally  as- 
sisted student  loan;  and 

(5)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  student  will— 

(A)  pursue  a  teaching  career  in  a  public 
school  after  graduation  from  an  institution 
of  hijher  education;  and 

(B)  annually  provide  verification  of  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher  by  a  pubic  school  sys- 
tem after  graduation  from  the  institution  of 
higher  education. 

SEC.  «.  INSTITUTIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

(a)  IN  General.— Each  institution  of  high- 
er education  receiving  an  allotment  pursu- 
ant tc  section  3(a)  shall— 

(1)  collect  any  loan  or  portion  thereof  in 
accordance  with  section  7;  and 

(2)  certify  annually  to  the  Secretary  that 
students  receiving  such  loans  are  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ibi  Repayments.— Each  institution  of  high- 
er education  receiving  an  allotment  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(a)  shall  deposit  all  repay- 
ment* of  educational  loans  provided  pursu- 
ant tc  this  Act  into  the  revolving  loan  fund 
of  the  institution  of  higher  education. 

(c)  AD.MiNisTRATivE  COSTS.— In  each  fiscal 
year  each  institution  of  higher  education  re- 
ceiving an  allotment  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
may  retain  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent juch  allotted  for  costs  of  administering 
the  revolving  loan  fund. 
SEC.  7.  LOAN  TERMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  educational  loan 
made  to  a  student  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  from  a  revolving  loan  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3(a) — 

(1)  shall  not  accrue  interest  before  the  date 
that  Is  90  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
student  ceases  to  be  enrolled  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education; 

(2)  shall  accrue  interest  at  an  annual  rate 
of  5  p«rcent  after  such  date; 

(3)  shall  be  repaid  over  a  period  that  does 
not  exceed  10  years;  and 

(4)  shall  provide  for  cancellation  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan 
for  each  academic  year  for  which  the  student 
is  employed  in  a  public  school  on  a  full-time 
basis  as  a  teacher. 

SEC.  8.  LOAN  FORGIVENESS. 

(ai  Reimbursements.— (1)  The  Secretary 
annually  shall  reimburse  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  any  loan  that  is  can- 
celed by  reason  of  section  7(a)(4). 

(2)  Bach  institution  of  higher  education  re- 
ceiving payments  pursuant  to  paragrah  d) 
shall  deposit  such  payments  to  the  revolving 
loan  fund  of  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation established  pursuant  to  section  3(a). 

(b)  Special  rule.— a  student  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  the  repayment  of  any  loan  made 
from  a  revolving  loan  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(a)  if  such  student— 

(l)dles; 

(2)  becomes  permanently  totally  disabled 
as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit  of  a 
qualified  physician;  or 

(3)  has  been  discharged  in  bankruptcy. 

SEC.  9.  DEFTNTnON& 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  •■institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  In  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and 

(2)  tie  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  lA  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992,  1993.  1994,  1995,  and  1996,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(b)  Spbcial  Rule.— (1)  For  the  purpose  of 
affording  adequate  notice  of  funding  avail- 
able und«r  this  Act,  amounts  appropriated  in 
an  appropriation  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  on  July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the  for- 
ward funding  method  of  timing  appropria- 
tion action  described  in  paragraph  (1).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act  or  Acts  for  the  same  fiscal 
year,  two  separate  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  the  first  of  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  paragraph  (1). 

SUMMARV  of  the  COLLEGE  HONORS  PROGRAM 
PURPOSE 

A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
students  entering  the  teaching  profession 
and  to  provide  incentives  for  students  to  pur- 
sue teaching  careers  in  areas  of  national  sig- 
nificance, 

BACKGROUND 

The  Hi  jher  Education  Amendments  of  1986 
revised  ajid  extended  student  financial  aid 
programs  by  targeting  resources  to  finan- 
cially ne«dy  students.  Most  student  aid  pro- 
grams ar«  not  disbursed  based  on  need. 

Students  who  excel  in  high  school  can  be 
rewarded  with  scholarships  to  post-second- 
ary institutions.  However,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  very  few  programs  that  specifi- 
cally reward  students  for  outstanding  aca- 
demic achievement. 

The  College  Honors  Programs  (CHP)  would 
reward  students  of  exceptional  academic 
achievement.  Under  the  program,  students 
who  qualify  would  be  eligible  for  up  to  4 
years  of  undergraduate  financial  assistance 
in  the  form  of  a  federal  loan.  This  loan  would 
subsequently  be  forgiven  if  the  student  takes 
a  post  tefiching  in  public  schools  following 
graduation.  For  every  year  of  public  teach- 
ing, one  year  of  the  loan  would  be  forgiven. 
findings 

The  federal  government  has  an  obligation 
to  encourage  and  reward  academic  excel- 
lence. 

Our  futttre  workforce  is  a  national  priority 
as  is  the  education  of  the  workforce.  The  fed- 
eral government  should  encourage  individ- 
uals of  outstanding  academic  achievement  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  the  profession 
with  primary  responsibility  for  preparing  the 
workforce. 

ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 

Eligible  participants  are  full  time  under- 
graduate students  who  meet  certain  aca- 
demic standards,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education.  Initial  eligibility  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  academic  achieve- 
ment during  his  or  her  junior  and  senior 
years  in  high  school. 

Participants  must  also  maintain  above  av- 
erage academic  standards  while  in  under- 
graduate school.  Participants  must  also 
maintain  a  satisfactory  employment  record 
during  the  loan  forgiveness  period.  These 
standards  are  to  be  defined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

A  student  who  has  previously  taken  out 
other  federal  loans  and  is  In  default,  or  who 
owes  a  relUnd  on  any  other  Federal  aid.  may 
not  borrow  under  the  program. 

Eligible  students  may  receive  loans  during 
any  year  of  their  post-secondary  education. 

ELIGIBLE  INSTITUTIONS 

Institutions  which  are  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate ia  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram  may   not  participate  in  the  College 
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Honors  Program  until  such  time  as  eligrl- 
bllity  for  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  program 
is  restored.  Institutions  with  default  rates  of 
20%  or  higher  under  the  College  Honors  Pro- 
grams are  no  longer  eligible  for  participation 
until  such  default  rate  falls  below  20%. 

LOAN  DISBURSEMENT 

Loans  are  disbursed  by  participating  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  through  in- 
stitutional revolving  funds  initially  estab- 
lished with  a  federal  capital  contribution. 
Federal  capital  contributions  are  allocated 
to  institutions  based  on  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble students  in  attendance. 

The  borrower  will  make  no  principal  re- 
payments while  in  school,  and  interest  is 
neither  paid  nor  accrued. 

The  Institution  may  draw  from  its  CHP  re- 
volving fund  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  amount  of  new  loan  awards  for  that  year 
as  reimbursement  for  the  administrative 
costs  associated  with  the  operation  of  this 
program. 

Institutions  must  verify  student  eligibility 
on  an  annual  basis  while  the  student  is  in 
school,  and  provide  verification  of  the  same 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  As  part  of 
student  eligibility,  participants  must  sign  a 
loan  agreement  stipulating  that  they  intend 
to  pursue  careers  in  public  education  upon 
graduation. 

LOAN  FORGU'ENESS 

The  institution  administering  the  loan  will 
be  fully  reimbursed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  on  an  annual  basis  for  all  loans 
that  meet  forgiveness  requirements.  Institu- 
tions are  responsible  for  verification  of  stu- 
dent employment  and  must  provide  verifica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Education  prior  to 
reimbursement. 

Students  receiving  loans  must  provide  the 
institution  with  annual  verification  of  em- 
ployment of  a  public  school  system.  For  each 
year  of  public  school  employment,  one  year 
of  loan  obligation  will  be  forgiven. 

Loans  will  also  be  forgiven  in  the  event  of 
death,  disability,  or  bankruptcy. 

LOAN  REPAYMENT 

For  eligible  borrowers  who  are  ineligible 
for  loan  forgiveness,  repayment  must  begin 
upon  termination  of  full  time  student  status. 
Interest  will  be  charged  at  a  rate  of  5  per- 
cent; the  repayment  period  may  not  exceed 
10  years. 

Participating  institutions  are  responsible 
for  loan  collections,  which  must  be  deposited 
into  the  CHP  revolving  fund.  Adjustments  to 
federal  capital  contributions  will  be  made  in 
consideration  of  an  institution's  collection, 
default  performance. 

LOAN  AMOUNTS 

Eligible  students  may  receive  up  to  S4,000 
per  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years. 

As  an  Incentive  for  students  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  math  and  science  education,  stu- 
dents with  an  academic  concentration  in 
these  areas  are  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  of 
$5,000  per  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years. 
These  students,  of  course,  must  subsequently 
teach  in  these  fields  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  loan  forgiveness. 

As  incentive  for  students  to  pursue  teach- 
ing careers  on  Indian  reservations,  students 
who  sign  an  agreement  to  teach  on  reserva- 
tions win  be  eligible  to  receive  a  maximum 
grant  of  $5,000  per  year  for  a  maximum  of 
four  years. 

AUTHORIZATION  LEVEL 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25 
million,  to  be  used  as  a  federal  capital  con- 
tribution by  iiarticipating  Institutions  to  es- 


tablish revolving  funds,  for  each  year  FY 
1992-1996.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  restore  Federal  rec- 
ogrnition  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

MIAMI  NATION  OF  INDUNA  RESTORATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  reintroduced  a  measure  I  origi- 
nally offered  during  the  last  Congress. 
This  bill  would  rectify  an  injustice  im- 
posed upon  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents for  over  90  years.  I  speak  of  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  north-central  region  of  my 
State  for  centuries. 

In  1897,  officials  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  administratively 
terminated  the  Indiana  Miamis.  In  this 
case,  termination  meant  that  the  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Government 
would  no  longer  formally  recognize  the 
tribe.  In  following  decades  this  has 
meant  that  the  Miamis  have  been  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
Federal  programs  created  by  Congress 
to  benefit  Native  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  administrative  terniination.  Con- 
gress has  never  granted  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
terminate  the  formal  relationship  be- 
tween an  Indian  tribe  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Only  Congress  has  such 
authority. 

Consequently,  in  a  purely  legal  sense, 
the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  are  today 
a  formally  recognized  Indian  tribe.  In 
fact,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA] 
later  admitted  that  their  1897  decision 
was  inappropriate.  Nevertheless,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  continues 
to  prevent  the  Miamis  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  many  Federal  programs. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today,  seeks  to  correct  this  injustice 
by  restoring  the  Miamis"  legitimate 
status  and  directing  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  make  available  to  the 
tribe  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  other  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes. 

For  decades,  the  Miamis  sought  to 
take  aciton  to  correct  this  injustice. 
The  tribe  considered  both  legislative 
and  legal  avenues  to  reaffirm  their  sta- 
tus. Fearing  that  these  approaches 
would  be  too  time  constuning,  in  1980 
the  tribe  decided  to  pursue  the  admin- 
istrative recognition  process  estab- 
lished by  the  BIA  in  1979. 

The  tribe  made  a  mistake.  Their 
foray  into  the  Federal  recognition 
process  and  the  BIA  bureaucracy  has 
taken  an  entire  decade  of  effort.  After 
years  of  costly  research,  the  tribe  first 
submitted  a  petition  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior-Bureau of  Indian  Affairs  on  July 
10,  1984.  I  have  followed  the  petition's 
slow  and  difficult  progress  over  the 
past  6  years  and  in  doing  so  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  serious  flaws 


and  problems  of  the  Federal  recogni- 
tion process.  These  problems  have  not 
gone  unnoticed.  Both  Senator  Inouts, 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  Senator  McCain, 
ranking  member  of  that  committee, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  fine  tune 
this  program. 

On  July  12.  1990,  the  Miami's  petition 
for  Federal  recognition  received  a  ih«- 
liminary  denial.  After  a  decade  of  ef- 
fort and  6  years  of  processing,  this  was 
an  incredible  blow  to  both  the  tribe 
and  myself. 

Many  Native  American  experts  were 
certain  that  the  Miami's  petition 
would  be  approved.  The  denial  has  sur- 
prised and  concerned  the  many  other 
tribes  awaiting  decision  on  their  peti- 
tions. Questions  are  now  being  raised 
as  to  the  future  of  the  administrative 
recognition  process.  Clearly,  these  are 
questions  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  to  address. 

Regardless  of  the  Miami's  decision  to 
participate  in  the  administrative  rec- 
ognition process  and  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  that  process,  the  reality  of 
the  Miami's  status  has  not  changed. 
The  U.S.  Congress  entered  into  treaties 
with  this  tribe,  and  in  doing  so,  for- 
mally recognized  them.  Since  that 
time.  Congress  has  not  terminated  its 
relationship  with  this  tribe.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  taking  action 
to  reaffirm  the  Miamis  legitimate  sta- 
tus. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  my  legislation  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  538 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Miami  Na- 
tion of  Indiana  Restoration  Act". 

SEC.    2.    CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS   AND    DBC- 
LARATUmS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  at  the  time  of  removal  of  the  Miami  Na- 
tion from  Indiana,  approximately  300  Miamis 
under  the  leadership  of  Meshln^omesla  re- 
mained in  or  returned  to  Indiana  pursuant  to 
Federal  treaty  stipulation; 

(2)  after  removal,  the  Indiana  Miamis  were 
known  as  the  Extern  Band  of  Ml&mls.  and 
were  recognized  as  a  self-governing  Indian 
tribe  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(3)  On  June  5,  1854.  the  Eastern  Band  of  Mi- 
amis signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on 
August  4.  1854; 

(4)  since  the  Treaty  of  1854,  the  United 
States  Congress  has  not  by  statute  or  other- 
wise teminated  the  Federal  relationship  with 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Miamis; 

<5)  until  1897,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior acknowledged  the  Federal  relationship 
with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Miamis  and.  In 
that  year,  administratively  terminated  the 
tribe  based  on  an  erroneous  Interpretation  of 
Act  of  Congress  that  partitioned  the  Indiana 
reservation  and  granted  citizenship  to  the 
members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Miamis; 
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(6)  the  Department's  action  in  1897  was  un- 
authorized by  Act  of  Congress  and,  thus. 
ultra  vires  and  without  force  and  effect;  and 

(7)  the  Eastern  Band  of  Mlamis,  now 
known  as  the  Miami  Nation  of  Indiana,  has 
not  abandoned  tribal  relations  since  the 
Treaty  of  1864. 

SEC.   S.   RESTORATION   OF   FEDERAL   RECOGNI- 
TION, RIGHT,  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law  or  determination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Federal  recognition  of 
the  Miami  Nation  of  Indiana  and  all  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  is  hereby  extended.  All 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  of 
general  application  to  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes  shall  apply  to  the  Miami  Nation  of  In- 
diana. 

(b)  EuoiBiUTY  OF  Tribe  for  Federal  Be.\- 
EFrrs. — Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  or  determination  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Miami  Nation  of  Indiana 
and  its  members  shall  be  eligible  imme- 
diately upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
all  Federal  services  and  benefits  furnished  to 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians  and  without  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  reservation  for  the  tribe. 

(c)  Deemed  Status.— For  the  purpose  of 
the  delivery  of  Federal  services,  all  enrolled 
members  of  the  Miami  Nation  of  Indiana  re- 
siding in  Allen,  Huntington,  Wabash.  Miami. 
Howard,  Grant.  Elkhart,  and  St.  Joseph 
counties  in  the  State  of  Indiana  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  residing  on  or  near  a  reserva- 
tion. Enrolled  members  residing  in  such 
counties  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  Federal  services  notwithstanding 
the  establishment  of  a  reservation  for  the 
tribe  in  the  future. 

SEC.  4.  STATE  <»•  INDLWA;  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUR8IDICTION. 

(a)  The  State  shall  exercise  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  the  Miami  Tribe  of  In- 
diana, its  members,  and  any  dependent  com- 
munities thereof,  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1151  of  title  18,  United  State  Code,  as  if 
such  State  has  assumed  such  jurisdiction 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  under  sections 
1321  and  1322  of  such  title. 

(b)  NONAPPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  TO  CER- 
TAIN Law.— The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  the  application  of  section  109  of 
the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978  (25 
U.S.C.  1919). 

ate  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  539.  A  bill  to  ajnend  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  motor  car- 
rier transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

MOTOR  carrier  TRANSPORTATIO.N 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  save  con- 
sumers about  $11  billion  on  the  trans- 
portation costs  of  almost  every  product 
we  buy.  Excessively  high  transpor- 
tation costs  are  in  part  a  result  of  bu- 
reaucratic procedures  governing  motor 
firelght  rates.  Estimates  show  that  by 
removing  the  paperwork  burden  and 
eliminating  the  multiple  decals  and 
other  tasks  caused  by  varying  State 
controls  on  motor  carrier  freight,  we 
can  reduce  the  burden  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods  across  State  lines. 


I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  a  uniform 
and  efficient  approach  to  reporting  re- 
quirements. Procedure  for  registration 
and  fuel  taxes  required  of  interstate 
carriers  operating  in  the  contiguous  48 
States  need  to  be  reasonably  simple 
and  efficient  in  order  to  avoid  hidden 
coste  associated  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods.  Hidden  costs  occur 
when  a  carrier  is  required  to  duplicate 
registration  tasks  or  is  faced  with  cum- 
bersome, and  in  some  instances  unfair, 
taxes.  Some  truckers  are  still  required 
to  display  more  than  20  license  plates 
on  the  front  of  a  truck  or  tractor  with 
corresponding  State  stickers  and  vary- 
ing reporting  procedures.  Some  truck- 
ers face  varying  definitions  of  taxable 
vehicles  and  collection  procedures. 

These  hidden  costs  of  goods  also 
place  us  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
internationally.  Therefore.  I  am  advo- 
cating the  uniform  vehicle  tax  liability 
and  fuel  use  reporting  plan  contained 
in  this  bill. 

The  plan  I  am  proposing  legislates 
the  widespread  use  of  already  existing 
systems.  The  bill  requires  compliance 
with  established  systems  in  which 
many  States  voluntarily  participate;  43 
States  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Registration  Plan  [IRP]  and 
16  are  members  of  the  International 
Fuel  Tax  Agreement  [IFTA].  This  bill 
authorizes  a  State  to  require  an  inter- 
state carrier  to  register  vehicles  the 
carrier  intends  to  operate  within  the 
State  and  collect  a  registration  tax  or 
fee  only  when  these  States  are  mem- 
bers of  the  uniform  IRP.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  States  to  assess  a  tax  on 
motor  carriers  operating  vehicles  reg- 
istered in  another  State  when  these 
States  comply  with  the  IFTA. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
his  national  transportation  policy,  has 
included  the  existing  plans  as  part  of 
an  overall  strategy  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  systems.  I  hope 
that  we  can  accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  539 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   1.  HIGHWAY  TAXATION  AND  FEE  UNI- 
FORMITY AND  EQUITY. 

(a)  Ge.neral  Rule.— Chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  further  amended  by 
addinj  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S 159.  Motor  carrier  taxation  and  fees 

•■(a)  General  Standards  for  Taxes  and 
Fees  Imposed  on  Interstate  Carriers.— 
Subject  to  the  provisons  of  this  section,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
assess,  levy,  or  collect  a  tax  or  fee,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  motor  carriers  operating  ve- 
hicles properly  registered  in  another  State 
only  if— 

"(1)  the  tax  or  fee  is  fairly  apportioned 
based  on  miles  driven  in  the  State  or  on 
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some  other  equitable  measure  of  the  car- 
rier's or  vehicle's  actual  contact  with  the 
State; 

"(2)  the  tax  or  fee  does  not  discriminate 
against  Interstate  commerce; 

"(3)  the  tax  or  fee  is  fairly  related  to  the 
services  provided  to  the  carrier  or  vehicle  by 
the  Stet«  or  political  subdivision;  and 

■•(4)  the  activity  with  respect  to  which  the 
tax  or  f«e  is  being  assessed,  levied,  or  col- 
lected has  a  substantial  nexus  with  the  State 
or  political  subdivison. 

"(b)  vehicle  Registration.— a  State  may 
require  an  interstate  motor  carrier  to  reg- 
ister vehicles  the  carrier  intends  to  operate 
within  that  State  and  collect  a  tax  or  fee 
from  that  registration;  however  no  State,  ex- 
cept Hawaii  and  Alaska,  may  require  vehi- 
cles to  b«  registered  or  impose  such  a  tax  or 
fee  on  or  after  December  31,  1992,  unless  that 
State  is  a  member  of  the  International  Reg- 
istration Plan. 

'•(c)  FUEL  Use  Reporting.— a  State  may 
require  ap  interstate  motor  carrier  to  report 
the  fuel  used  by  its  vehicles  within  that 
State  anfl  to  pay  a  tax  or  fee  related  to  that 
fuel  use;  however  no  State,  except  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  may  require  such  reporting  or 
impose  spch  a  tax  or  fee  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1996,  unless  that  State  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Fuel  Tax  Agreement. 

•(d)  Ujcal  Taxes  and  Fees.— No  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  shall  assess,  levy,  or 
collect  a  tax  or  fee  on  a  motor  carrier  if  the 
carrier's  only  business  activity  within  that 
political  subdivision  is  limited  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  delivery  or  pickup  (or  both)  of 
property  to  or  from  a  location  within  the  po- 
litical subdivison. 

"(2)  The  use  of  streets  or  roads  within  the 
political  Subdivision. 

•(3)  The  solicitation,  sale,  or  advertising  of 
transportation  services  by  a  motor  carrier 
not  domiciled  in  the  political  subdivision. 

"(e)  Taxes  on  Shipments  With  no  Pickup 
or  Delivery.— Except  for  vehicle  registra- 
tion, fuel  tax  reporting,  and  direct  highway 
use  fees,  no  State  shall  assess,  levy,  or  col- 
lect a  tax  or  fee  on  a  motor  carrier  if  the  car- 
rier's only  business  activity  within  that 
State  is  tc  transport  fully  or  partially  loaded 
or  empty  vehicles  through  the  State. 

■■(f)  regulations.— The  Secretary  may 
issue  regulations  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  tkis  section. 

"(g)  Judicial  Review.— Notwithstanding 
section  1341  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy or  citizenship  of  the  parties,  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion, concurrent  with  other  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  to 
prevent  a  violation  of  this  section. 
"(h)  Enforcement.- 
"(1)  Injunctive  relief.— 
"(A)  GHNERAL  AUTHORrry.- The  Secretary 
or.  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney General  or  any  injured  person  may 
institute  a  civil  action  for  injunctive  relief 
as  may  \3$  appropriate  to  assure  compliance 
with  this  section. 

"(B)  JuaiSDicnoN  of  district  courts.— An 
action  under  this  paragraph  may  be  insti- 
tuted in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  any  State  where  such  relief  is  re- 
quired to  assure  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(C)  Remedies.— Upon  a  proper  showing  in 
an  action  under  this  paragraph,  the  court 
shall  Issua  a  temporary  restraining  order  or 
preliminary  or  permanent  injunction  as  may 
be  appropriate  and  may  also  issue  a  manda- 
tory inju»ctlon  commanding  any  State  or 
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person  to  comply  with  any  applicable  provi- 
sion of  this  section  or  any  regulation  issued 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(2)  Refund  of  moneys  paid.— 

"(A)  General  authority.— In  addition  to 
any  other  relief  to  which  a  motor  carrier 
may  be  entitled,  any  motor  carrier  that  has 
paid  a  tax  or  fee  to  a  State  that  is  later  de- 
termined to  be  In  violation  of  this  section  is 
authorized  to  Institute  a  civil  action  on  be- 
half of  Itself  and  on  behalf  of  others  simi- 
larly situated  for  refunds  of  the  moneys  paid 
by  that  carrier  or  carriers. 

"(B)  Jurisdiction  of  district  courts.— An 
action  under  this  paragrraph  for  refunds  may 
be  instituted  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  any  State  where  such  relief 
Is  required  to  assure  compliance  with  this 
section. 

"(C)  Remedies. — Upon  a  proper  showing  in 
an  action  under  this  paragraph,  the  court 
shall  direct  the  State  to  issue  such  refunds 
and  such  other  monetary  damages  which 
may  be  appropriate  under  the  applicable 
State's  law.". 

"(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  analy- 
sis for  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"159.  Motor  carrier  taxation  and  fees.". 


By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  infrastructure  to  support 
the  use  of  public  lands  for  travel  and 
tourism  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

federal  rural  tourism  and  recreational 
development  act 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President: 

What  I  submit  to  you  is  that  our  passage 
over  the  land  to  an  American  is  as  rain  is  to 
the  Irishman,  as  sand  is  to  the  Bedouin. 
What  I  mean  is  that  highway  travel,  road 
travel,  to  an  American  is  something  that 
makes  us  what  we  are.  I  think  seeing  Amer- 
ica, seeing  a  real  and  genuine  America,  one 
that  has  not  been  commercialized  to  look 
like  every  other  part  of  the  country,  has  a 
very  direct  link  with  understanding  who  and 
what  we  are. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  book  "Blue  Higrhways," 
William  Least  Heat-Moon  in  support  of 
a  scenic  byways  program  for  America. 
He  must  be  right,  too,  considering  the 
fact  that  30  percent  of  all  vehicle  miles 
driven  in  this  country  are  for  pleasure 
and  recreation  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  America 
that  Least  Heat-Moon  is  describing — 
it's  called  Montana. 

Best  known  by  most  Americans  as 
"Big  Sky  Country,"  Montana  is  a  land 
of  wide  open  spaces  and  spectacular 
landscapes. 

A  visitor  to  Montana  can  still  see  the 
same  sites  described  in  the  journal 
entry  of  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  of 
Lewis  and  Clark: 

At  9  a.m.  at  the  Junction  of  the  S.E.  fork 
of  the  Missouri:  the  country  opens  suddenly 
to  extensive  and  beautiful  plains  and  mead- 
ows which  appear  to  be  surrounded  In  every 
direction  with  distant  and  lofty  mountains. 


This  is  the  America,  In  Montana  and 
every  State,  that  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  overseas  want  to  visit. 

The  activity  they  are  engaged  in  is 
called  tourism — and  it  has  become  one 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  tools  of 
ecomonic  development. 

The  development  of  a  national  rural 
tourism  policy  is  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  rural  America. 

Tourism  generates  jobs  and  tax  reve- 
nues, and  it  is  an  industry  in  which 
America  is  globally  competitive. 

In  the  West,  tourism  is  particularly 
important  because  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  rely  on  the  boom-and-bust  cy- 
cles of  our  extraction  industries  such 
as  mining,  ranching,  drilling,  logging 
and  agriculture. 

According  to  T.R.  Reid  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  economic  stability  of 
the  West  lies  in  the  development  of  the 
"attraction"  industries  meaning  tour- 
ism. 

However,  people  can  not  see  sites 
that  they  can't  get  to.  An  adequate 
highway  system  and  efficient  air  serv- 
ice are  crucial  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  a  rural  tourism  economy. 

We  can  market  the  unique  qualities 
of  the  West  all  we  want,  but  if  we  don't 
provide  the  means  for  people  to  get 
there,  they  won't  come. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
and  commit  more  of  this  Nation's  high- 
way resources  to  an  infrastructure  that 
supports  tourism  on  and  around  Fed- 
eral lands. 

My  bill  provides  each  region  of  the 
country  money  for  planning,  design 
and  construction  of  roads  and  trails 
that  support  tourism  and  recreational 
travel  on  forest  highways:  U.S.  Park 
Service  roads;  Indian  reservation 
roads:  and  roads  that  access  man-made 
lakes  and  other  recreational  sites. 

It  also  authorizes  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  other  infrastructure-related 
purposes  such  as  interpretive  signage, 
public  road  facilities,  scenic  ease- 
ments, roadside  rest  areas  and  visitors 
centers. 

I  chose  the  already  existing  Federal 
lands  category  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way bill  as  the  vehicle — if  you  will — for 
these  tourism  infrastructure  improve- 
ments because  Federal  lands  make  up 
30  percent  of  the  total  land  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  50  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  West. 

Since  nearly  70  million  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  have  been  closed  to  public  ac- 
cess over  the  last  10  years,  our  Federal 
lands  are  fast  becoming  the  primary 
recreation  destination  of  tourists  seek- 
ing to  experience  the  America  of  Lewis 
and  Clark. 

In  1989,  Federal  agencies  recorded  1.8 
billion  visits  to  recreational  sites, 
parks,  parkways  and  historic  sites. 

Federal  lands  in  Western  States  have 
played,  and  will  continue  to  play,  a  key 
role  in  establishing  a  sustainable  tour- 


ism industry  and  a  sustainable  eco- 
nomic base  for  rural  conununities. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  touiiam 
concepts  I  hope  to  promote  is  described 
by  the  Center  for  the  New  West,  a  Den- 
ver-based research  group,  as  a  "'seam- 
less border"  concept  of  destination  mar- 
keting and  management  based  on  natu- 
ral attractions,  gateways  and  geo- 
graphic unity  that  spill  across  State 
lines." 

This  will  become  possible  if  we  pro- 
mote and  encourage  highway  planning 
based  on  the  need  for  access  to  Federal 
lands. 

Planning  must  start  on  the  State 
level  and  spread  to  the  Federal  level 
which  is  why  my  bill  requires  State 
highway  agencies  to  develop  a  state- 
wide tourism  and  recreational  driving 
plan. 

By  funneling  the  funds  through  the 
Federal  Lands  Category  and  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  I  hope  to 
encourage  communication  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  States  and  Federal 
planners. 

This  requirement  is  supported  by  a 
one-time  $5  million  funding  increase  to 
DOT'S  Rural  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram [RTAP]. 

The  RTAP  Program  supports  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  and  46  State  cen- 
ters which  provide  technical  roadway 
information  to  local  officials. 

The  additional  funds  would  be  used 
to  develop  information  useful  to  State 
planning  agencies  as  they  identify 
roads  for  tourism  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

This  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
new  10-year  statewide  rural  plan  in- 
cluded in  the  administration's  1991 
highway  program. 

It  is  also  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  administration's 
recently  released  "National  Scenic  By- 
ways Study"  for  interagency  coordina- 
tion and  for  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  technical  assistance  program 
will  help  States  address  sensitive  envi- 
ronmental and  land-use  planning  issues 
related  to  transimrtation  for  tourism 
purposes. 

I  believe  that  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  any  government  initiative  to 
help  build  a  long-term  sustainable 
economy  based  on  rural  tourism  and 
recreational  development. 

After  all,  we  do  not  want  to  spoil  the 
product  we  are  attempting  to  promote. 

This  bill  is  not  meant  to  fund  the 
building  of  large  highways  capable  of 
carrying  traffic  at  high  speeds,  but 
rather  to  promote  the  development  of 
roads  that  preserve  the  archeologlcal, 
cultural  and  scenic  interests  that  at- 
tract visitors  to  the  unique  qualities  of 
the  West  and  rural  America. 

It  will  also  protect  the  natural  beau- 
ty of  the  West  by  spreading  visitors  out 
and  preventing  the  overuse  of  our  most 
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popular  national  parks  and  recreation 
sites. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
and  support  this  legislation  which  I 
win  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  1991 
highway  reauthorization  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bin  ajid  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  540 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SSCnON  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may   be  cited   as  the   "Federal 
Rural   Tourism   and   Recreational    Develop- 
.  ment  Actof  1991". 
SBC.  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  The  travel  and  tourism  Industry  is  a 
slg'nlflcant  contributor  to  the  overall  g^ross 
national  product  providing  nearly  six  mil- 
lion Jobs  directly  in  1989;  It  was  the  largest 
United  States  export  in  1989  ($44,500,000,000 
spent  In  the  United  States);  it  generated 
1350,000,000,000  in  expenditures  in  1989;  and 
was  the  largest  retail  or  service  industry  in 
the  United  States  with  receipts  making  up 
over  6.7  per  centum  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

(b)  The  public  lands  administered  for  trav- 
el and  tourism  purposes  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Defense,  and  the  Interior 
amount  to  six  hundred  and  forty  seven  mil- 
lion acres  and  constitute  30  per  centum  of 
the  total  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

<c)  These  public  lands  contain  many  of  the 
major  natural  attractions  in  the  United 
States  and  are  major  destinations  for  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry. 

(d)  There  is  a  slgnincant  number  of  rural 
communities  and  States  that  are  dependent 
upon  the  travel  and  tourism  trade  for  their 
economic  well-being  or  see  this  trade  as  a 
way  of  Improving  their  economic  situation. 

(e)  Over  the  last  ten  years,  approximately 
seventy  million  acres  of  private  lands  have 
been  closed  to  public  access  for  recreation. 
At  the  same  time,  demand  for  all  types  of 
recreation  Is  expected  to  Increase  over  the 
next  fifty  years  placing  an  even  larger  de- 
mand on  the  Federal  estate  which  in  1989  re- 
corded one  billion  eight  hundred  million  visi- 
tors to  parks,  parkways,  recreational  and 
historical  sites. 

(f)  Trafnc  growth  Is  4  per  centum  annually. 
and  today  17  per  centum  of  the  two  trillion 
miles  of  traffic  Is  related  to  pleasure  driving; 
and  Increased  International  and  domestic 
travel  within  the  United  States  will  require 
Improved,  safe  public  roads. 

(g)  Good  road  access  on  well  maintained 
and  safe  roads  Is  essential  to  meeting  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  traveling  public  to  and 
Cram  our  public  lands. 

(h)  The  Inclusion  of  a  State  tourism  and 
recreational  travel  component  in  the  overall 
Federal-aid  highway  planning  process  along 
with  a  tourism  technical  assistance  program 
would  help  all  levels  of  government  identify 
specific  transportation  needs  and  solutions 
to  benefit  the  development  of  a  national 
mral  tourism  policy. 
ABC.  S.  NATIONAL  GOAL. 

It  shall  be  the  national  goal  under  this  Act 
to  Improve  and  provide  safe  access  to  public 
lands  to  encourage  the  development  of  travel 


and  tourism  opportunities  in  support  of  rural 
area  economic  development. 

SEC.  4.  FEDERAL  LANDS  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM. 

Section  204  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (h)  and  in- 
serting instead: 

■(h)  Funds  available  for  each  class  of  Fed- 
eral Lands  Highways  may  be  made  available 
for  the  following: 

"(1)  transportation  planning  for  tourism 
and  recreational  travel  including  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Scenic  Byways  FYogram  and 
other  similar  Federal  programs  that  benefit 
recreational  development; 
"(2)  adjacent  vehicular  parking  areas; 
"(3)  interpretive  signage: 

■(4)  development  of  public  road  facilities 
for  areas  of  historical,  archeological,  cul- 
tural, and  scenic  interests; 

■(5)  acquisition  of  necessary  scenic  ease- 
mente; 

•(6)  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
roadside  rest  areas  including  sanitary  and 
water  facilities;  and 

•(7)  other  appropriate  facilities  such  as 
visitor  centers  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retarj'. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  lands  highways  amounts  as 
may  be  needed  to  cover  necessary  adminis- 
tratlTe  costs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  connection  with  public  lands  high- 
ways.". 

SEC.    5.     FOREST    DEVELOPMENT    ROADS    AND 
TRAILS. 

Section  205  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  subsection  le)  as  fol- 
lows: 

•(e)  Funds  available  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  may  be  made  available 
for — 

"(1)  transportation  planning  for  tourism 
and  recreational  travel  including  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Scenic  Byways  Program  and 
other  similar  Federal  programs  that  benefit 
recreational  development; 

"(2)  adjacent  vehicular  parking  areas; 

"(3  (interpretive  signage: 

"i4)  development  of  public  road  facilities 
for  areas  of  historical,  archeological,  cul- 
tural, and  scenic  interests; 

"(5)  acquisition  of  necessary  scenic  ease- 
ments: 

"(6)  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
roadside  rest  areas  including  sanitary  and 
water  facilities;  and 

"(7i  other  appropriate  facilities  such  as 
visitor  centers  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.". 

SEC.   a   BICYCLE  AND  PEDESTRIAN   FACILmES 
FOR  TOURISM. 

(a)  Section  217(b)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
(b)(3),  Federal-aid  highway  projects  for  pe- 
destrian and  bicycle  facilities  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  to  encourage  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation  for  tourism 
and  recreation  purposes.". 

(b)  Section  217  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  '(g)' 
and  ineerting  instead  as  follows: 

"(g)  Motorized  use  of  trails  and  walkways 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  State  and  local  regulations.". 

SEC.   7.  ACCESS  HIGHWAYS  TO  PUBUC  RECRE- 
ATION AREAS  AND  CERTAIN  LAKES. 

Section  155(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
SecreOary  shall  allocate  the  sums  authorized 
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to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year  for  ac- 
cess highways  to  public  recreation  areas  on 
certain  lakes  according  to  the  relative  needs 
the  various  public  recreation  areas  serving 
certain  lakes  taking  Into  consideration  the 
need  for  access  as  identified  through  recre- 
ation and  land  use  planning  and  the  impacts 
of  planning  on  existing  transportation  facili- 
ties.". 

SEC.  a  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary,  shall  establish  and  carry 
out  a  tourism  and  recreational  travel  tech- 
nical asiistance  program  in  non-urbanized 
areas.  In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  Sec- 
retary skall  administer  the  program  in  cc- 
operatioa  with  other  rural  technical  assist- 
ance programs  to  the  extent  that  those  pro- 
grams for  transportation  assistance  exist  in- 
cluding assistance  to  American  Indian  Tribal 
governments. 

SEC.  S.  STATEWIDE  DRIVING  AND  RECREATION 
PLAN. 

Each  State  using  funds  provided  In  this 
Act  shall  have  a  multipurpose  land  use  state- 
wide drlTing  and  recreation  travel  plan  to 
identify  and  find  solutions  to  problems  relat- 
ed to  drlTing  and  tourism.  This  plan  shall  be 
coordinated  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies  and  Federal  Land  Management 
Agencies. 
SEC.  10.  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

The  following  sums  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund: 

(a)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  $105,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992;  $115,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  $116,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994- 
$138,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995;  an(i 
$152,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(b)  For  forest  highways  $200,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1992;  $210,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993; 
$220,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994;  $230,000,000  for 
fiscal  ye*r  1995;  and  $240,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1996:  Provided,  That  up  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  sum  may  be  expended  for  recreational 
travel  and  tourism  projects  on  forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails  that  are  open  to 
public  trafvel. 

(c)  For  public  lands  highways  $60,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992;  $66,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  $73,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994;  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995;  and  $88,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1996:  Provided,  That  up  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  sum  may  be  expended  for  recreational 
travel  and  tourism  projects  on  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails  that  are  open 
to  public  travel. 

(d)  Far  parkways  and  park  roads 
$105,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992;  $115,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  $126,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994;  $138*000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995;  and 
$152,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(e)  For  access  highways  to  public  recre- 
ation areas  and  certain  lakes  $15,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
1993,  1994, 1995,  and  1996;  Provided,  That  these 
sums  Shan  be  available  for  obligation  as  if 
apportioned  under  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code. 

(f)  For  the  Technical  Assistance  Program 
established  under  section  9  of  this  Act, 
$5,000,000  tio  remain  available  until  expended' 
Provided,  That  the  $5,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  as  If  apportioned  under 
chapter  1,  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

SEcnoN-py-SECTiON  Analysis  of  Federal 
Rural  Tourism 
sec.  2.  findings 
This  seotlon  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
act    to    Improve    the    economy    through    a 
planned  recreational  travel  and  tourism  pro- 
gram   to    address    Increased    recreational 
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travel  demand  for  road  facilities  serving:  or 
within  federal  lands. 

SBC.  3.  NATIONAL  GOAL 

This  section  establishes  a  goal  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  tourism  for  rural 
economic  development. 

SEC.  4.  FEDERAL  LANDS  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  204(h)  and 
adds  23  U.S.C.  204(1).  Section  204(h)  Is  amend- 
ed by  providing  that  Federal  Lands  Highway 
Program  funds  may  be  used  for  planning,  de- 
sign and  construction  projects  that  support 
recreational  travel  and  tourism  in  rural 
areas  in  addition  to  the  current  adjacent  ve- 
hicular parking  areas  and  scenic  easements. 

Section  204(1)  is  added  and  provides  for 
funds  from  the  Federal  Lands  Highway  Pro- 
gram to  be  made  available  to  cover  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  administrative 
costs  associated  with  the  recreational  travel 
and  tourism  activities  connected  with 
projects  funded  under  the  section. 

SEC.  5.  FOREST  DEVELOPMENT  ROADS  AND 
TRAILS 

This  section  adds  a  subsection  to  23  U.S.C. 
205.  The  new  subsection  provides  that  the 
funds  nnade  available  for  constructing  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  may  also  be 
used  for  planning,  design  and  construction 
projects  that  support  recreational  travel  and 
tourism  in  rural  areas. 

SEC.  6.  PUBLIC  LANDS  DEVELOPMENT  ROADS  AND 
TRAILS 

This  section  adds  a  subsection  to  23  U.S.C. 
214.  The  new  subsection  provides  that  the 
funds  made  available  for  constructing  public 
lands  development  roads  and  trails  may  also 
be  used  for  planning,  design  and  construction 
projects  that  support  recreational  travel  and 
tourism  in  rural  areas. 

SEC.  7.  BICYCLE  AND  PEDESTRIAN  FACILITIES 
FOR  TOURISM 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  217(b)  and 
(g).  Section  217(b),  as  amended,  will  allow 
the  funds  made  available  for  section  217  to  be 
used  for  projects  that  encourage  construct- 
ing bicycle  and  pedestrian  facilities  for  ad- 
vancement of  tourism  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Section  217(g),  amended,  eliminates  the  re- 
striction that  motorized  vehicles  cannot  use 
trails  and  walkways. 

SEC.  8.  ACCESS  HIGHWAYS  TO  PUBLIC 
RECREATION  AREAS  AND  CERTAIN  LAKES 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  1559(a).  Sec- 
tion 155(a)  is  amended  to  provide  a  method  of 
allocating  funds  for  activities  and  projects 
funded  under  Section  155  based  on  relative 
road  condition  and  access  needs  data.  The 
data  shall  be  developed  through  recreation 
and  land  use  planning. 

SEC.  9.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

This  section  creates  a  tourism  and  recre- 
ation travel  technical  assistance  program  in 
areas  of  under  50,000  population.  The  section 
Is  intended  to  provide  supplemental  tech- 
nical assistance  directed  at  tourism  and  rec- 
reational travel.  Also,  it  is  intended  to  build 
on  the  existing  rural  technical  assistance 
programs. 

SEC.  10.  STATEWIDE  DRIVING  AND  RECREATION 
PLAN 

This  section  requires  each  State  to  have  a 
Statewide  Driving  and  Recreation  Plan. 
States  and  local  governments  should  develop 
recreation  travel  and  tourism  plans  as  part 
of  a  regular  transportation  planning  process 
and  the  planning  process  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  respective  Federal  land  manage- 
ment planning  activities. 


SEC.  11.  AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  section  provides  for  continuing  multi- 
year  Highway  Trust  Fund  authorizations  at 
an  increased  funding  level,  for  Indian  res- 
ervation roads,  forest  highways,  public  land 
highways,  and  park  roads  and  parkways.  Up 
to  10  percent  of  forest  highway  funds  may  be 
used  for  recreational  travel  and  tourism 
projects  on  forest  development  roads  and 
trails.  Up  to  10  percent  of  public  lands  high- 
way funds  may  be  used  for  recreational  trav- 
el and  tourism  projects  on  public  lands  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails.  The  section  also 
provides  for  multi-year  funding  of  projects 
for  access  highways  to  federally  owned  or 
constructed  lakes  and  provides  a  one-time 
funding  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  a 
technical  assistance  program  that  addresses 
recreation  travel  and  tourism. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Shklby): 
S.  541.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
excess  assets  in  black  lung  benefit 
thrusts  for  health  care  benefits  for  re- 
tired miners,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RETIRED  COAL  MINERS  HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Shelby,  legrlslation  which 
will  allow  the  excess  assets  in  private 
black  lung  trust  funds  to  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  health  benefits  of  retired 
miners.  Our  bill  would  allow  surplus 
funds  which  are  otherwise  idle,  to  be 
used  to  meet  the  rising  health  care 
costs  of  miners.  This  bill  is  very  simi- 
lar to  a  bill  Senator  Shelby  and  I  in- 
troduced last  Congress. 

Under  current  law,  miners  with  black 
lung  disease  may  receive  benefits 
under  the  black  lung  disability  trust 
fund  which  is  funded  through  excise 
taxes  on  mined  coal.  Since  1977,  black 
lung  benefits  have  also  been  paid  di- 
rectly to  miners  by  individual  coal 
mine  operators  either  through  insur- 
ance, cash  payments  or  through  pri- 
vate trusts  established  under  section 
501(c)(21)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  operator  may  make  contributions 
to  a  section  501(c){21)  trust  based  on  ac- 
tuarially sound  standards  to  cover  con- 
tingent future  liabilities.  Although  the 
code  allows  operators  to  self-insure  by 
making  contributions  to  a  section 
501(c)(21)  trust,  this  method  of  funding 
is  not  required.  Operators  may  choose 
in  the  alternative  to  purchase  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  liabilities  out  of  gen- 
eral assets.  An  operator  who  estab- 
lishes a  section  501(c)(21)  trust,  how- 
ever, provides  a  more  secure  fund  from 
which  black  lung  liabilities  are  to  be 
paid. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  has 
changed  somewhat  from  the  version  of 
the  bill  Senator  Shelby  and  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  This  bill  incorporates 
the  changes  which  were  recommended 
by  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  his  Labor 
Subcommittee  staff  during  the  final 
days  of  the  101st  Congress.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  his  staff  recommended  these 
changes  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  pri- 


mary beneficiaries  of  the  black  long 
trust  funds,  miners  with  black  lungr 
disease,  are  well  protected  under  the 
bill.  Let  me  say  that  it  has  always  been 
my  intention  that  the  bill  would  in  no 
way  diminish  the  trust  funds  available 
to  be  paid  to  miners  as  black  lung  ben- 
efits. I  am  also  sure  that  coal  operators 
who  oi)erate  these  trusts  have  the  same 
intention  and  will  take  every  pre- 
caution to  protect  the  funds. 

Under  current  law.  private  black 
lung  trust  funds,  which  are  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax,  can  only  be 
used  to  provide  compensation  for  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis  under 
the  black  lung  acts,  to  provide  insur- 
ance to  cover  such  disabilities,  or  to 
pay  administrative  and  other  inciden- 
tal costs  associated  with  the  trust. 
These  trust  funds  may  also  be  invested 
in  Government  securities,  deposited  in 
federally  insiared  depository  institu- 
tions, paid  into  the  Federal  black  lung 
disability  trust  fund,  or  paid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
trust  must  be  irrevocable  with  no  right 
or  possibility  of  reversion  to  the  coal 
mine  operator. 

Our  bill  would  amend  section 
501(c)(21)  to  allow  the  trustees  of  pri- 
vate black  lung  trust  funds  to  make 
payments  for  sickness,  accident,  hos- 
pitalization, and  other  medical  ex- 
penses, their  spouses  and  dependents, 
or  the  payment  of  premiums  for  insur- 
ance covering  such  expenses  when  as- 
sets in  the  trust  exceed  liabilities.  The 
trust  funds  could  only  be  used  for  this 
purpose  to  the  extent  that  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  funds  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  110  percent  of  the 
present  value  of  the  liability.  We  added 
the  10-percent  cushion  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Metzenbaum  in  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  assurance  that  the 
funds  remaining  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  liability.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  reasonable  actuarial  stud- 
ies be  used  to  determine  whether  a 
trust  fund  contains  surplus  assets. 

The  use  of  surplus  funds  would  in  no 
way  alter  the  coal  mine  operator's  con- 
tinuing legal  obligation  to  fund  the 
trust  and  black  lung  benefits.  The 
trust  could  never  be  depleted  below  the 
present  value  of  the  coal  mine  opera- 
tor's liability.  This  bill  would  allow 
funds  which  are  otherwise  idle,  to  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  benefit  to  retired 
miners. 

Unless  a  coal  operator  is  allowed  to 
use  the  trust  surplus  to  meet  health 
care  costs  of  retired  miners,  an  opera- 
tor is  penalized  for  providing  this  se- 
cure fund.  If  the  operator  had,  instead, 
chosen  to  pay  black  lung  liabilities  out 
of  its  general  assets — which  would  have 
resulted  in  a  less  secure  fund  since  the 
operator  might  be  insolvent  when  the 
future  liabilities  arise — the  surplus 
would  have  been  available  for  paying 
health  care  costs  of  retired  miners.  If 
an  operator  is  insolvent  and  unable  to 
satisfy  its  black  lung  liabilities,  the  li- 
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abilities  are  paid  by  the  Federal  black 
lung  disability  trust  fund.  Creating  a 
penalty  by  not  allowing  the  operators 
to  use  the  surplus  trust  funds  to  pay 
health  care  costs  for  retired  miners,  in 
effect,  discourages  operators  from  cre- 
ating a  secure  funding  arrangement  to 
satisfy  future  black  lung  liabilities.  To 
avoid  this  result,  operators  should  be 
permitted  to  use  the  surplus  funds  to 
meet  health  care  costs  of  the  retired 
miners. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  also  pro- 
vide a  tax  revenue  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  since  health  care  expendi- 
tures are  deductions  from  taxable  in- 
come. If  the  surplus  assets  from  black 
lung  trusts  are  used  for  health  care 
payments  for  retired  miners,  each  com- 
pany's taxable  income  will  increase  by 
the  amount  of  such  health  care  bene- 
fits since  health  care  payments  are 
normally  made  from  the  operator's 
general  funds.  We  have  added  language 
to  the  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  coal 
operators  may  not  take  a  second  de- 
duction for  the  health  care  payments 
made  from  the  trust. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.» 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Helms,    Mr.    Lott,    and    Mr. 

CONRAD): 

S.  542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  de- 
duction for  interest  on  educational 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

.  DEDUCTION  FOR  INTEREST  ON  EDUCATION.^L 
LOANS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  reintroduce  legislation 
that  will  reinstate  the  tax  deduction 
for  interest  on  student  loans.  Senators 
Danforth,  Durenberger,  D'Amato, 
Helms.  Shelby,  Levin,  Lott,  and 
Conrad  are  joining  me  in  reintroducing 
this  legislation. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986,  the  consumer  interest  de- 
duction was  phased  out  after  the  1990 
tax  year.  Unfortunately,  educational 
expenses  were  lumped  together  with 
consumer  interest  and  the  deduction 
for  student  loan  interest  will  also  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  President,  by  taking  this  action. 
Congress  has,  in  effect,  imposed  an  ad- 
ditional tax  on  individuals  who  are  at- 
tempting to  better  themselves  or  their 
families  through  education. 

Congress  justified  repealing  the  in- 
terest deduction  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  a  significant  distlncentive  to  sav- 
ing. However,  unlike  loans  for  most 
other  personal  items,  student  loans 
have  become  a  necessity  for  many  stu- 
dents and  their  families  who  are  unable 
to  afford  the  rising  costs  of  an  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition,  consumer  interest,  up  to 
a  limit,  remains  deductable  if  the  loan 


is  secured  by  a  taxpayer's  residence. 
Even  if  this  home  equity  loan  is  used 
for  educational  expenses,  the  interests 
is  deductable.  Consequently,  current 
law  discriminates  against  lower  in- 
come taxpayers  who  are  not  fortunate 
enoogh  to  own  a  home  and  able  to  bor- 
row on  the  home's  equity. 

The  present  law  regarding  interest 
deductions  for  education  is  neither  fair 
nor  productive,  and  it  is  time  to  make 
an  adjustment.  We  all  agree  that  edu- 
cation is  a  national  investment  which 
will  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  A  well-educated  work 
force  is  vitally  important  if  we  are  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  Restoring  the 
interest  deduction  for  student  loans  is 
an  ecxpression  of  the  value  we  place  on 
education  and  its  role  in  maintaining 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  legislation  has  substantially  risen 
since  1  introduced  this  legislation  in 
1987.-  The  first  cost  estimates  were 
around  $500  to  $600  million  over  5  years. 
The  most  recent  estimate  is  nearly 
double  the  first  one.  I  will,  therefore, 
be  looking  into  ways  this  legislation 
can  be  modified  that  will  substantially 
achieve  the  original  goal  while  also  re- 
ducing the  cost. 

Since  1987.  I  have  been  working  with 
Congressman  Schulze  to  restore  this 
educational  assistance.  Congressman 
Schulze  has  introduced  a  modified 
companion  bill,  H.R.  747,  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Congressman  Shulze  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress as  we  continue  toward  our  goal  of 
passing  this  needed  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  in 
supporting  the  education  and  future  of 
America  by  adjusting  the  Tax  Code  to 
allow  a  fair  deduction  to  all  Americans 
for  reasonable  educational  expenses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
bill  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  542 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congness  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DEDUCTION  FOR  INTEREST  ON  EDU- 
CATIONAL LOAN& 
(ai  Ln  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
163(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  personal  interest)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D),  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E) 
as  subparagraph  (F),  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

■■(E)  any  interest  on  a  qualified  edu- 
cational loan,  and". 

(b)  Qualified  Educational  Loan.— Section 

163(h)  of  such  Code  is  amended  "oy  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)    Qualified    educational    loan.— For 

purpotes  of  this  subsection— 

•■(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  edu- 
cational  loan'  means  any   indebtedness  in- 
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curred  to  pay  qualified  educational  expenses 
which  are  paid  or  incurred  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  before  or  after  the  In- 
debtedness is  incurred. 

"(B)  Ocxjrdination  wrra  home  equtty  in- 
debtedness LiMrrs.- Any  qualified  education 
loan  which  is  also  home  equity  indebtedness 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  limitation  of  paracraDh 
(3)(CKii). 

"(C)  Qualified  educational  expenses.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  edu- 
cational ext>enses'  means  qualified  tuition 
and  related  expenses  of  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  for  attendance  at  an 
educational  institutional  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(t))(l)(A)(ii). 

"(11)  (^ALIFIED  TUmON  AND  RELATED  EX- 
PENSES.—The  term  'qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  Bection  117(b),  except  that  such  term 
shall  include  any  reasonable  living  expenses 
while  awEy  from  home. 

"(ill)  Dependent.— For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'dependent'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  152." 

(c)  effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990.» 

By  Mr.  REEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DODD,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  54a  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  de- 
posit infiurance,  protect  the  deposit  in- 
surance funds,  and  improve  supervision 
and  regulation  of  and  disclosure  relat- 
ing to  fiederally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
comprebensivb  DEPosrr  insurance  reform 

AKD  taxpayer  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce,  for  myself  and  Senator  Dodd 
and  Wibth  the  Comprehensive  Deposit 
Insurance  Reform  and  Taxpayer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1991. 

This  bill  will  make  badly  needed 
changes  in  our  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem. I  would  like  to  just  indicate  some 
of  the  things  it  does. 

It  requires  annual  onsite  examina- 
tions of  all  federally  insured  banks  and 
thrifts. 

It  requires  regulators  to  take  prompt 
corrective  action  to  recapitalize,  sell, 
or  close  weakened  institutions  before 
they  become  liabilities  to  the  deposit 
insuranoe  fund.  This  would  include  re- 
stricting dividends,  growth,  activities, 
and  executive  bonuses,  and  also  taking 
control  of  the  institution  if  it  contin- 
ues to  deteriorate. 

It  sets  goals  for  reform  of  the  ac- 
counting principles  that  apply  to  in- 
sured banks  and  thrifts  and  establishes 
a  process  for  working  toward  those 
goals. 

It  restrains  State-chartered  commer- 
cial banks  from  engaging  in  risky  ac- 
tivities at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  system. 

It  pretents  the  FDIC  from  treating 
any  institution  as  too  big  to  fail  by  re- 
quiring the  FDIC  to  resolve  failed  in- 
stitutions by  whatever  resolution 
strategy  costs  the  deposit  insurance 
fund  the  least,  and  prohibiting  the 
FDIC  from  using  the  insurance  fund's 
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resources  to  protect  uninsured  deposi- 
tors. 

It  requires  the  FDIC  to  implement  a 
system  of  risk-based  deposit  insurance 
premiums.  That  issue,  I  know,  is  of 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Dkon  of  Illinois  and  Senator  Gra- 
ham of  Florida. 

The  bill  limits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's deposit  insurance  exposure  by 
curtailing  passthrough  deposit  insur- 
ance, restricting  brokered  deposits,  and 
limiting  deposit  insurance  to  $100,000 
per  individual  per  institution,  plus 
$100,000  more  for  tax-deferred  retire- 
ment savings. 

It  makes  the  owners  of  banks  and 
thrifts  stand  behind  those  institutions, 
by  removing  doubts  about  the  enforce- 
ability of  capital  maintenance  commit- 
ments and  by  strengthening  the  cur- 
rent requirement  that  an  institution's 
affiliates  protect  the  FDIC  from  losses 
caused  by  that  institution. 

Finally,  it  gives  the  financial  mar- 
kets, the  regulators  and  the  general 
public  better  information  about  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  depository  institu- 
tions by  imposing  new  reporting  and 
disclosure  obligations  on  those  institu- 
tions and  their  regulators. 

This  bill  is  the  successor  to  S.  3103. 
which  I  introduced  last  September.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  bill  remains  the 
same — the  concept  that  if  we  can  get 
regulators  to  act  promptly  and  effec- 
tively to  correct  the  problems  of  trou- 
bled banks  and  thrifts  before  they  be- 
come insolvent,  we  can  dramatically 
reduce  costs  to  the  deposit  insurance 
system  and  in  turn  risk  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  bill  has  been  changed  in  several 
respects,  of  which  the  most  important 
may  be  that  it  now  requires  the  FDIC 
to  adopt  and  implement  a  system  of 
risk-based  insurance  premiums.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  changes  in  depth  at  this 
time.  But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  revised 
bill,  and  a  detailed  statement  on  the 
bill,  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
bill,  and  explanation  of  how  it  differs 
from  S.  3103,  a  set  of  questions  and  an- 
swers on  various  aspects  of  the  bill, 
and  a  legal  opinion  by  Prof.  Geoffrey 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  President,  4  weeks  ago.  Secretary 
Brady  forwarded  to  the  Congress  the 
Treasury  Department's  report  on  de- 
posit insurance  reform.  That  rei)ort 
was  required  under  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Reform,  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989,  which  reformed 
the  regulation  of  the  thrift  industry  to 
end  past  abuses. 

The  Treasury  study  lays  out  an  im- 
pressive agenda  for  reform  not  only  of 
our  deposit  insurance  system  but  of 
our  entire  banking  system.  Many  of 


the  details  of  the  Treasury's  proposal 
will  be  clear  only  after  we  have  re- 
ceived the  implementing  statutory  lan- 
guage. Although  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived that  language,  the  Treasury  has 
assured  us  that  we  will  receive  it  some- 
time soon. 

Nevertheless,  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  Treasury  proposal  are  already 
clear.  The  proposal  has  four  major 
components: 

First,  it  would  reform  the  deposit  in- 
surance system  in  a  number  of  ways.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  there  appear  to 
be  close  parallels  between  many  as- 
pects of  the  Treasury's  deposit  insur- 
ance reform  proposal  and  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  last  September  and  I 
am  reintroducing  today.  But,  of  course, 
we  will  have  to  see  the  actual  statu- 
tory language  to  find  out  exactly  how 
close  those  parallels  are. 

Second,  the  proposal  would  restruc- 
ture the  bank  regulatory  system  by  re- 
allocating regulatory  jurisdiction 
among  the  FDIC,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  the  Treasury,  and  combine  the 
Treasury's  existing  regulators — the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision. 

Third,  the  proposal  would  eliminate 
existing  barriers  to  affiliation  between 
banks  and  other  enterprises.  Banks  and 
other  financial  services  providers  could 
affiliate  under  the  umbrella  of  a  new 
type  of  corixjration,  the  "financial 
services  holding  company."  A  financial 
services  holding  company  could,  in 
turn,  be  owned  by  any  type  of  commer- 
cial concern. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  repeal 
provisions  of  existing  law  that  prevent 
banks  from  branching  across  State 
lines.  In  addition,  the  proposal  sets 
forth  certain  principles  for  recapitaliz- 
ing the  bank  insurance  fund.  It  does 
not.  however,  include  an  actual  plan 
for  recapitalizing  that  fund. 

Every  aspect  of  the  Treasury's  pro- 
posal raises  legitimate  public  policy  is- 
sues that  fully  warrant  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

I  am  here  to  say,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where, that  the  Banking  Committee 
has  already  taken  up  these  issues  and 
we  intend  to  pursue  them  in  the 
present  comprehensive  fashion 
throughout  the  spring  and  to  bring  for- 
ward a  legislative  package  somewhat 
later  this  year. 

Ultimately,  it  may  or  may  not  prove 
possible  or  prudent  to  move  Treasury's 
entire  proposal  in  a  single  legislative 
package.  In  my  own  opinion,  some 
areas  of  proposed  reform  deserve  higher 
priority  than  others,  but  we  will  have 
to  let  the  legislative  process  work  and 
see  exactly  where  the  balance  of  opin- 
ion lies,  first  within  the  committee — as 
we  come  to  terms  with  all  of  the  issues 
involved,  then  within  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  and  ultimately  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

I  am  going  to  make  just  a  few  per- 
sonal observations  to  set  some  bench- 


marks on  how  I  view  some  of  the  key 
issues  involved  here.  Speaking  just  for 
myself,  I  assign  top  priority  to  recapi- 
talizing the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  and 
reforming  the  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem. Those  things  must  be  done  and  I 
am  determined  to  see  they  will  be 
done. 

Frankly.  I  was  disappointed  the 
Treasury's  proposal  did  not  include  a 
plan  for  recapitalizing  the  bank  insur- 
ance fund. 

In  my  own  view,  expanding  the  abil- 
ity of  banking  organizations  to  do  busi- 
ness across  State  lines  should  also  re- 
ceive a  high  priority.  Such  an  expan- 
sion could  help  the  insurance  funds  and 
the  taxpayers,  but  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  regulatory  system  can 
adequately  supervise  interstate  banks, 
and  that  we  do  not  end  up  frustrating 
State  and  Federal  community  reinvest- 
ment policies. 

I  also  think  we  should  look  closely  at 
proposals  to  streatmline  our  Federal 
bank  and  thrift  regulatory  system  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality  and  con- 
sistency of  bank  and  thrift  regulation 
and  supervision.  We  need  to  figure  out 
if  we  should  make  improvements  in  the 
examination  process,  in  the  way  we 
collect  and  analyze  data  from  insured 
institutions,  maybe  in  the  way  we 
monitor  compliance  with  statutory  and 
regulatory  directives. 

The  condition  of  the  banking  indus- 
try and  the  bank  insurance  fund  shows 
that  something  has  gone  very  wrong 
with  our  system  of  regulation  and  su- 
pervision. We  need  to  find  out  exactly 
what  that  is  and  fix  it.  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  so. 

Although  my  mind  is  open,  I  tend  to 
assign  a  somewhat  lower  priority  to 
powers  legislation  and  proposals  to  let 
commerical  firms  own  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies.  In  these  areas,  we 
will  have  to  move  cautiously  to  avoid 
mistakes  that  could  prove  very  costly. 

We  need  to  make  sure  we  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  savings  and 
loan  experience — recogmizing  that  that 
situation  is  different  from  this  one,  but 
that  experience  there  is  relevant  in 
many  ways  to  the  questions  arising  in 
this  new  debate.  We  need  to  make  sure 
we  have  reformed  the  deposit  insurance 
system  and  the  supervisory  system  so 
as  to  guarantee  that  new  powers  do  not 
mean  unnecessary  and  unwise  new 
risks  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  administration 
shares  the  priorities  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed, but  I  am  confident  that  we 
share  a  common  bottom  line;  namely,  a 
strong  banking  system  which  in  turn 
can  provide  the  foundation  for  a  strong 
economy  for  our  country. 

So  I  very  much  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  all  Senators  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  enact  reforms  that  will  put 
America's  banking  system  on  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  future  and  ensure 
that   America's   taxpayers   will   never 
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again  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  insurance  deposit  system. 

Finally,  today  the  Bankiner  Commit- 
tee heard  from  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  and  later  this  week  we  will 
hear  trom  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice their  respective  analyses  of  the 
Treasury  proposal.  These  are  just  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  hearings 
on  proposed  deposit  insurance  and 
banking  reform  legislation.  During  the 
process,  we  will  also  consider  proposals 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  an  issue 
that  is  part  of  today's  debate,  and  we 
will  consider  additional  recommenda- 
tions for  financial  services  moderniza- 
tion and  supervision. 

I  hope  very  much  to  finish  the  entire 
series  of  hearings  and  examination  of 
these  issues  by  midsummer  so  that  we 
can  mark  up  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  comments 
and  the  observations  of  all  interested 
parties.  This  will  be  a  historic  revision 
of  the  fundamental  banking  laws  of 
this  country.  There  is  a  great  body  of 
important  expert  opinion  around  this 
country,  people  from  a  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  we  have  the  full  advantage  of  that 
kind  of  thoughtful  perspective  from  ev- 
eryone who  wants  to  participate.  And 
all  are  invited  to  participate. 

Those  who  want  to  forward  views  of 
their  own  that  I  think  would  add  to  the 
general  discussion.  I  will  try  not  only 
to  see  that  those  views  are  considered 
but  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee record  at  the  appropriate  point 
along  the  way. 

I  might  say  just  parenthetically  that 
today  a  gentleman  came  up  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing  that  we  had  in  the  com- 
mittee—a  man  who  has  been  around  a 
good  number  of  decades— and  he  re- 
flected on  the  early  days  of  the  bank- 
ing crisis  that  hit  this  country  in  the 
1930's,  telling  stories  about  those  times 
and  making  historical  observations  on 
what  he  had  seen  over  the  years. 

I  found  his  thoughts  illuminating.  I 
welcomed  them,  and  in  that  same  spir- 
it hope  to  hear  from  others  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  the  de- 
posit reform  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  543 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

■tCnON  I.  SHORT  TniB;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Comprehensive  Deposit  Insurance  Re- 
form and  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  of  1991" 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Improving  capital  standards. 

Sec.  3.  Accounting  reform. 

Sec.  4.  Annual  examinations. 

Sec.  5.  Prompt  corrective  action. 


Sec.    6.  Capital  maintenance  commitments. 
Sec.    7.  Multiple  accounts. 
Sec.    8.  Pass-through  insurance  coverage. 
Sec.    9.  Brokered  deposits. 
Sec.  10.  Risk-based  assessments. 
Sec.  11.  Restricting  risky  bank  activities. 
Sec.  12.  Safeguards  against  insider  abuse. 
Sec.  13.  Interbank  liabilities. 
Sec.  14.  Least-cost  resolution. 
Sec.  15.  Cross-guarantee  liability. 
Sec.  16.  Granting  deposit  insurance. 
Sec.  17.  Disclosure. 

Sec.  18.  Consent  to  be  bound  by  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 
Sec.  19.  Uninsured  depository  institutions. 

SEC.  2.  IMPROVING  CAPFTAL  STANDARDa 

(a)  Ln  General.— Each  appropriate  Federal 
banning  agency  shall  do  the  following  to  im- 
prove its  capital  standards  for  insured  depos- 
itory institutions: 

(1)  Lmproving  capital  sta.ndards  GEN- 
ERALLY.—Require  enough  capital  to  facili- 
tate prompt  corrective  action  to  prevent  loss 
to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  Fund,  consistent  with 
section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
.\ct  (as  added  by  section  5  of  this  Act). 

(2)  I.MPROVING  RISK-BASED  STANDARDS  AND 
CONTROLLING    INTEREST-RATE    RISK.— Improve 

risk-based  capital  standards  to  ensure  that 
such  standards  take  adequate  account  of— 
(A>  interest-rate  risk: 
«B)  concentration  of  credit  risk:  and 
iC)  the  risks  posed  by  activities  more  risky 
than   conventional  commercial   lending,  in- 
cluding real-estate  development  lending  with 
a  high  loan-to-value  ratio,  financing  highly 
leveraged  transactions,  lending  without  ade- 
quate security  or  recourse,  interest-reserve 
lending,  and  equity  investment. 

Ibi     DEADLINE     FOR     PRESCRIBING     REVISED 

Standards.— Each  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  final  regulations  or  guidelines  to 
implement  subsection  (ai  not  later  than  18 
montiis  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(CI  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  •'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency"  and  ■'insured  depository  institu- 
tion' have  the  meaning  given  to  those  terms 
in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  I12U.S.C.  1813). 
SEC.  a  ACCOUNTING  REFORM. 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(0)  Accounting  Reform.— 

■•(1)  Objectives.— The  Congress  declares 
that  accounting  principles  applicable  to  in- 
sured depository  institutions  should— 

■•(A)  result  in  financial  statements  and  re- 
ports of  condition  that  accurately  reflect  (at 
market  value,  to  the  extent  feasible)  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  those  institutions;  and 

"(B)  facilitate  effective  supervision  of  in- 
sured depository  institutions,  and  prompt 
corrective  action  to  resolve  troubled  institu- 
tions' problems  at  no  cost  to  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  Savings  Association  insurance 
Fund. 

"(2)  Lmproving  accounting  principles  ap- 
plicable to  lnsured  DEPosrroRY  iNSTrru- 
TIONS.— The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, in  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies,  shall  facili- 
tate the  development  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples for  insured  depository  institutions 
that  meet  the  objectives  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  Stringency.— 

"(A)  GAAP  AS  MINIMUM.— Accounting  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  insured  depository  insti- 
tutions shall  be  no  less  conservative  than 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 
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"(B)  OREATER  conservatism  AUTHORIZED.— 

The  appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies 
may  prescribe  accounting  principles  more 
conservative  than  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  as  appropriate  to  (kclll- 
tate  effective  supervision  of  Insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  and  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tion to  resolve  troubled  institutions'  prob- 
lems at  no  cost  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
or  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund.". 
SEC.  4.  AMNUAL  EXAMINAT10N& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  10  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  AKNUAL  ON-SrrE  Examinations  of  all 
Insured  DEPOsrroRY  iNSTrrtmoNS  Re- 
quired.— 

"(1)  IN  general.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall,  at  least  once  during 
each  12-inonth  period,  conduct  an  on-site  ex- 
amination of  each  insured  depository  insti- 
tution (Other  than  an  institution  for  which  a 
conservator  has  been  appointed). 

"(2)  BXAMINATION  BY  CORPORATION  ALSO 

SATISFIES  REQUIREMENT.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  during  any  12-month  period  In 
which  the  Corporation  has  conducted  an  on- 
site  examination  of  the  insured  depository 
institution.". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  TpANsmoN  Rule.— Notwithstanding 
section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance AcC  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section),  during  the  period  beginning  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  December  31.  1993.  an  on-site  ex- 
amination of  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion is  not  required  more  often  than  once 
during  every  18-month  period  unless— 

(1)  the  institution,  when  most  recently  ex- 
amined, received  a  composite  CAMEL  rating 
of  3,  4.  or  5  under  the  Uniform  Financial  In- 
stitutione  Rating  System;  or 

(2)  one  or  more  persons  acquired  control  of 
the  institution  during  the  preceding  12- 
month  period, 

SEC.  5.  prompt  corrective  ACTION. 

(a)  System  of  Prompt  Corrective  ac- 
tion.—The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  38.  FKOMFT  corrective  ACTION. 

"(a)  PtoBLEMs  To  Be  Resolved  at  No 
Cost  to  insurance  Funds.— 

"(1)  PlTipose.- The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  ensure  that  the  problems  of  Insured  de- 
pository Institutions  are  resolved— 

"(A)  with  only  rare  exceptions,  at  no  cost 
to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  or  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund;  and 

"(B)  when  such  costs  cannot  be  avoided,  at 
the  least' possible  long-term  cost  to  the  af- 
fected deposit  Insm^nce  fund. 

"(2)  PROMPT  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  RE- 
QUIRED.—Each  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  sHall  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section  by  taking  prompt  corrective  action 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  Insured  depository 
institutions. 

"(b)  DlFiNmoNS  Relating  to  Caph-al 
Compliance.— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(I)  UNOERCAPrrALiZED.— An  Insured  depos- 
itory institution  Is  'undercapitalized'  If  It  is 
not  in  compliance  with  all  currently  applica- 
ble capital  standards  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency. 

"(2)  Satisfying  capital  standards.- An 
insured  depository  Institution  satlsttes  cap- 
ital standards  only  If  It  is  in  compliance 
with  all  (jurrenUy  applicable  capital  stand- 
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ards  prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agrency. 

"(3)  Average.— The  'average'  of  an  ac- 
counting Item  (such  as  total  assets  or  tan- 
gible shareholders'  equity)  during  a  given  pe- 
riod means  the  sum  of  that  item  at  the  close 
of  business  on  each  business  day  during  that 
period  divided  by  the  total  number  of  busi- 
ness days  In  that  period. 

"(c)  Provisions  Applicable  to  All  Insti- 
tutions.— 

"(1)  Capital  distributions  restricted.— 
An  insured  depository  institution  shall  make 
no  capiul  distribution  if,  after  making  the 
distribution,  the  institution  would  be 
undercapitalized. 

"(2)  Capital  distribution  defined.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'capital 
distribution'  means  any  of  the  following; 

"(A)  A  dividend  paid  or  other  distribution 
in  cash  or  in  kind  made  with  respect  to  any 
shares  of  any  insured  depository  institution, 
except  a  dividend  consisting  only  of  shares  of 
the  institution. 

"(B)  A  payment  made  by  an  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  to  repurchase,  redeem,  re- 
tire, or  otherwise  acquire  any  of  its  shares, 
including  any  extension  of  credit  made  to  fi- 
nance an  affiliated  company's  acquisition  of 
such  shares. 

"(C)  A  transaction  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  determines  to  be  in 
substance  the  distribution  of  capital. 

"(d)  Provisions  Applicable  to  all 
Undercapitalized  lNSTm.rriONS.— 

"(1)  MONITORING  undercapitalized  INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—Each  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall — 

"(A)  closely  monitor  the  condition  of  any 
undercapitalized  insured  depository  institu- 
tion; 

"(B)  closely  monitor  compliance  with  cap- 
ital restoration  plans  and  restrictions  im- 
posed under  this  section;  and 

"(C)  periodically  review  the  plan  and  re- 
strictions applicable  to  any  undercapitalized 
insured  depository  institution  to  determine 
whether  the  plan  and  restrictions  are  achiev- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Capital  restoration  plan  re- 
quired.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  undercapitalized  in- 
sured depository  institution  shall  submit  an 
acceptable  capital  restoration  plan  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  within 
the  time  allowed  by  the  agency  under  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

"(B)  Contents  of  plan.— The  capital  res- 
toration plan  shall — 

"(1)  specify  how  the  insured  depository  in- 
stitution will  satisfy  capital  standards,  with- 
out increasing  the  risk  (including  credit 
risk,  interest-rate  risk,  and  other  types  of 
risk)  to  which  the  Institution  is  exposed; 

"(ii)  specify  the  levels  of  capital  to  be  at- 
tained during  each  year  in  which  the  plan 
will  be  in  effect; 

"(ill)  specify  how  the  institution  will  com- 
ply with  paragraph  (3); 

"(iv)  specify  the  types  and  levels  of  activi- 
ties In  which  the  institution  will  engage;  and 

"(V)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may  re- 
quire. 

"(C)  Criteria  for  accepting  plan.— The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
not  accept  a  plan  unless  the  agency  deter- 
mines that: 

"(1)  the  plan  complies  with  subsection  (B); 

"(U)  the  plan  Is  based  on  realistic  assump- 
tions, and  is  likely  to  succeed;  and 

"(ill)  each  company  having  control  of  the 
insured  depository  institution  has— 

"(I)  guaranteed  that  the  institution  will 
comply  with  the  plan  until  the  institution 


has  satisfied  capital  standards  on  average 
during  each  of  12  consecutive  months,  and 

"(II)  provided  appropriate  assurances  of 
performance. 

"(D)  Deadunes  for  submission  and  re- 
view of  plans.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  by  regulation  establish 
deadlines  that— 

"(1)  provide  insured  depository  institutions 
with  reasonable  time  to  submit  capital  res- 
toration plans,  and  generally  require  an  in- 
stitution to  submit  a  plan  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  institution  ceases  to  satisfy 
capital  standards;  and 

"(ii)  require  the  agency  to  act  on  capital 
restoration  plans  expeditiously  and  gen- 
erally not  later  than  30  days  after  the  plan  is 
submitted. 

"(3)  Growth  restricted.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  undercapitalized  in- 
sured depository  institution  shall  not  permit 
its  average  total  assets  during  any  calendar 
quarter  to  exceed  its  average  total  assets 
during  the  preceding  calendar  quarter. 

"(B)  Limited  growth  exception.— The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may  per- 
mit an  insured  depository  institution  to  in- 
crease its  total  assets  notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  if— 

"(i)  the  agency  has  accepted  the  institu- 
tion's capital  restoration  plan;  and 

"(ii)  any  increase  in  the  institution's  total 
assets  after  the  date  on  which  the  institu- 
tion became  undercapitalized — 

"(1)  is  not  more  than  10  times  the  increase 
in  the  institution's  tangible  shareholders' 
equity  after  that  date;  and 

"(II)  is  consistent  with  the  plan. 

"(4)  Discretionary  safeguards.— The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may,  with 
respect  to  any  undercapitalized  insured  de- 
pository institution,  take  1  or  more  of  the 
actions  described  in  subsection  (e)(2)  if  the 
agency  determines  that  such  actions  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Provisions  Applicable  to  Under- 
capitalized Institutions  That  Fail  to  Sub- 
mit AND  Implement  Capftal  Restoration 
Plans.— 

"(1)  Ln  general.— If  any  undercapitalized 
insured  depository  institution  fails  to  sub- 
mit an  acceptable  capital  restoration  plan 
within  the  time  allowed  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  under  subsection 
(d)(2)(C)  or  fails  in  any  material  respect  to 
implement  a  plan  accepted  by  the  agency, 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

"(A)  Specific  action  recjuired.- The  agen- 
cy shall  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section 
by  taking  1  or  more  of  the  actions  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Presumption  in  favor  of  certain  ac- 
■noNS.— In  complying  with  subparagraph  (A), 
the  agency  shall— 

"(i)  take  the  actions  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)(i)  (relating  to  requiring  the  sale 
of  shares  or  obligations)  and  (2)(B)(i)  (relat- 
ing to  prohibiting  the  institution  from  using 
the  exemption  contained  in  section  23A(d)(l) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act)  unless  the  agen- 
cy determines  that  such  action  would  not 
further  the  purpose  of  this  section;  and 

"(11)  take  the  action  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(G)  (relating  to  requiring  a  change 
of  auditor)  unless— 

"(I)  the  agency  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion would  not  further  the  purpose  of  this 
section; 

"(II)  the  institution  and  any  affiliated  in- 
sured depository  institutions  have  consoli- 
dated assets  of  less  than  SI. 000.000,000;  or 

"(III)  the  institution's  current  independent 
auditor  had  not  served  in  that  capacity  for 


more  than  1  year  when  the  institution  c«ased 
to  satisfy  capital  standards. 

"(C)  Branching  restricted.— The  a««Dcy 
shall  not  permit  the  Insured  depoeltory  insti- 
tution to  Increase  the  number  of  ItB  branches 
unless  the  Corporation  certifles  that  the  In- 
crease will  further  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(D)  Discretion  to  impose  certain  addi- 
•noNAL  restrictions.— The  agency  may  take 
one  or  more  of  the  actions  described  in  8ul>- 
section  (g)(2)  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

'(2)  Specific  actions  authorized.- The  ac- 
tions described  in  this  paragraph  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Requiring  sale  of  shares  or  obuoa- 

TIONS.— 

"(i)  Requiring  the  institution  to  sell 
enough  shares  or  obligations  of  the  institu- 
tion so  that  the  institution  will  satisfy  cap- 
ital standards  after  the  sale. 

"(ii)  Further  requiring  that  instruments 
sold  under  clause  (i)  be  voting  shares. 

"(B)  Restricting  transactions  wrra  af- 
filiates.— 

"(i)  Prohibiting  the  institution  from  using 
the  exemption  contained  in  section  23A(dKl) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

"(ii)  Further  restricting  the  institution's 
transactions  with  affiliates. 

"(C)  Restricting  AcnvmES.— Restricting 
the  activities  of  the  institution  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries 

"(D)  Restricting  interest  rates  paid.— 
Restricting  the  interest  rates  the  institution 
pays  on  deposits. 

"(E)  Requiring  new  election  of  direc- 
tors.—Ordering  a  new  election  for  the  insti- 
tution's board  of  directors. 

"(F)  Dismissing  directors  or  senior  exec- 
utive OFFICERS.— Dismissing  from  office  any 
director  or  senior  executive  officer  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Corporation  under  section  32(f)) 
who  had  held  office  for  more  than  180  days 
when  the  institution  ceased  to  satisfy  cap- 
ital standards.  Dismissal  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  be  construed  as  removal 
under  section  8. 

"(G)  Requiring  change  of  auditor.— Re- 
quiring the  institution  to  retain  a  new  inde- 
pendent auditor  If  the  institution's  current 
independent  auditor  had  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  more  than  1  year  when  the  institu- 
tion ceased  to  satisfy  capital  standards. 

"(3)  Senior  executive  officers'  compensa- 
tion RESTRICTED.— 

""(A)  Failing  to  submit  timely  plan.— If 
any  undercapitalized  insured  depoeltory  In- 
stitution fails  to  submit  an  acceptable  cap- 
ital restoration  plan  within  the  time  allowed 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
under  subsection  (dKZKC).  the  institution 
shall  not.  until  the  institution  has  submitted 
and  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
has  accepted  a  plan,  do  any  of  the  following: 
"(i)  Pay  any  bonus  to  any  senior  executive 
officer. 

""(ii)  Provide  compensation  to  any  senior 
executive  officer  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of- 
ficer's average  rate  of  compensation  (exclud- 
ing bonuses,  stock  options,  and  profit-shar- 
ing) during  the  12  calendar  months  t)recedlng 
the  calendar  month  in  which  the  institution 
ceased  to  comply  with  capital  standards. 

""(B)  Materlally  failing  to  implement 
PLAN.— If  any  undercapitalized  insured  de- 
pository institution  falls  in  any  material  re- 
spect to  implement  a  capital  restoration 
plan  accepted  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  the  institution  shall  not 
take  any  action  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  with- 
out the  prior  written  ai^iroval  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency. 
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"(C)  Defdjitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

"(i)  Senior  executive  officer.— The  term 
'senior  executive  officer"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  that  term  by  the  Corporation  under 
section  32(f)- 

"(11)  Compensation.— The  term  'compensa- 
tion' means  any  payment  of  money  or  provi- 
sion of  any  other  thing-  of  value  in  connec- 
tion with  employment. 

"(f)  Provisions  Applicable  to  Institl- 
■noNS  With  Capital  Below  Critical 
Level.— 

"(1)  Agency  to  specify  critical  capital 

LEVEL.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Each  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  by  regulation 
specify  a  capital  level  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  to  be  known  as  the  'critical  cap- 
ital level'. 

"(B)  Criterion  for  specifying  critical 
capital  level.— The  critical  capital  level 
shall  be  high  enough  so  that  the  problems  of 
insured  deiwsltory  Institutions  can,  with 
only  rare  exceptions,  be  resolved  at  no  cost 
to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  or  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  by  carrying  out  this 
subsection  when  the  institution's  capital 
falls  below  that  level. 

"(C)  FDIC's  concurrence  required.— The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
not,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, specify  a  critical  capital  level  that  is 
less  stringent  than  the  critical  capital  level 
specified  by  the  Corporation  for  State 
nonmember  insured  banks. 

"(2)  Payments  on  subordinated  debt  pro- 
KmrTED. — 

"(A)  In  general.— An  insured  depository 
Institution  shall  make  no  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  the  institution's  subordi- 
nated debt  unless,  after  making  the  pay- 
ment, the  institution  would  have  capital 
equaling  or  exceeding  the  critical  level  speci- 
fied under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  LlMFTED  exemption  FOR  CERTAIN  SUB- 
ORDINATED DEBT.— Until  October  25.  1995,  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  subordinated  debt  that  is  outstanding  on 
October  25,  1990,  and  that  is  not  extended  or 
otherwise  renegotiated  after  October  25.  1990. 

"(C)  Accrual  of  interest.— Subparagraph 
(A)  does  not  prevent  unpaid  interest  from  ac- 
cruing on  subordinated  debt  under  the  terms 
of  that  debt,  to  the  extent  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  law. 

"(D)  Subordinated  debt  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  subor- 
dinated debt'  means  debt  subordinated  to  the 
claims  of  depositors  or  general  creditors. 

"(3)  Activities  restricted.— If  any  insured 
depository  institution's  capital  does  not 
equal  or  exceed  the  critical  capital  level 
specified  under  paragraph  (1).  the  institution 
shall  comply  with  restrictions  prescribed  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
under  subsection  (g). 

"(4)  CONSERVATORSmP,  RECEIVERSHIP.  OR 
OTHER  ACTION  REQUIRED.— 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  institution's  capital  ceases  to  equal 
or  exceed  the  critical  capital  level  specified 
under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(1)  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for 
the  institution;  or 

"(il)  take  such  other  action  as  the  agency 
determines,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cor- 
poration, would  better  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  after  documenting  why  such  ac- 
tion is  more  likely  than  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  to 
jrot0Ct  the  interests  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fnnd  or  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Pimd. 


"(B)  REVIEW  OF  OTHER  ACmON.— If  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  is  not  appointed  for  the 
insured  depository  institution,  the  agency 
(with  the  concurrence  of  the  Corporation) 
shall  review  its  action  under  subparagraph 
(A)(ti)  not  less  often  than  every  90  days,  de- 
termine whether  that  action  should  be  modi- 
fied to  better  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  make  any  appropriate  modiflca- 
tions. 

"(C)  APPOINTMENT  OF  RECEIVER  REQUIRED  IF 
OTHBR    ACTION    FAILS    TO    RESTORE    CAPITAL.— 

Notwithstanding  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
or  any  provision  of  State  law.  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  shall  appoint 
a  receiver  for  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion if  the  institution's  capital  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  critical  capital  level  specified  under 
paragraph  (1)  on  average  during  any  3-month 
period  during  the  6-month  period  beginning 
after  the  end  of  the  9-month  period  begin- 
ning' on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  that 
begins  after  the  date  on  which  the  institu- 
tion's capital  ceased  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
critical  capital  level. 

"(gl    RESTRICTING    ACTIVITIES    OF    INSTITU- 

TioNB  WITH  Capital  Below  Critical 
Level.- 

■■ill  Ln'  GENERAL.— To  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  each  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall,  by  regulation  or  order. 
restrict  the  activities  of  any  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  that  does  not  have  capital 
equaling  or  exceeding  the  critical  capital 
level  specified  under  subsection  (f)(1). 

"(2l  SPECIFIC  RESTRICTIONS.— Except  to  the 
extent  that  the  agency  determines  that 
other  restrictions  will  better  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  the  restrictions  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  prohibit  an 
insured  depository  institution  that  does  not 
have  capital  equaling  or  exceeding  the  criti- 
cal capital  level  specified  under  subsection 
(f)(1)  from  doing  any  of  the  following  without 
the  agency's  prior  written  approval: 

■'(A  I  Enter  into  any  material  transaction 
other  than  in  the  usual  course  of  business. 

■■(B)  Enter  into  any  highly  leveraged  trans- 
action. 

"(C)  Make  or  agree  to  make — 

■■(I)  any  nonrecourse  loan  other  than  a 
loan  on  which  the  principal  and  interest  are 
fully  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  of  the  United  States;  or 

■■(lii  any  interest-reserve  loan. 

■(Di  Originate,  fund,  invest  in.  or  buy  (or 
commit  itself  to  originate,  fund,  invest  in,  or 
buy)  any  investment,  security,  or  other  asset 
(or  any  group  of  such  assets  sold  or  pledged 
to,  purchased  from,  or  exchanged  with  the 
same  person)  in  an  amount  exceeding  the 
lesser  of— 

■■(1)  10  percent  of  the  institution's  capital; 
or 

■(il)  JSOO.OOO. 

■■(8)  Sell,  pledge,  modify,  or  exchange  any 
loan,  participation,  investment,  or  security 
(except  for  loans  sold  in  the  secondary  mar- 
ket In  the  usual  course  of  business)  in  an 
amonnt  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  10  percent  of  the  institution's  capital; 
or 

"(11)  $500,000. 

"(P)  Enter  into  any  lease  or  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  real  property  or  of  any  inter- 
est it  real  property. 

"(0)  Amend  the  institution's  charter  or 
bylaws. 

"(H)  Make  any  material  change  in  ac- 
counting methods. 

"(I)  Pay  Interest  on  new  or  renewed  liabil- 
ities at  a  rate  that  would  increase  the  insti- 
tution's weighted  average  cost  of  funds. 
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"(J)  Accept  or  renew  liabilities  on  terms 
that  would  Increase  the  institution's  expo- 
sure to  tnterest-rate  risk. 

"(K)  Make  any  disbursement  to  any  1  en- 
tity exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

""(i)  10  percent  of  the  instltutlon"s  capitel; 
or 

"'(il)  MOO.OOO. 

'"(L)  Hngage  in  any  "covered  transaction", 
as  defined  in  section  23A(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

'"(M)  Pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  bonus  to  any 
employee  or  agent  who  receives  annual  com- 
pensation exceeding  S60,000. 

■"(N)  Increase  the  annual  compensation  of 
any  employee  or  agent  (including  any  com- 
pensation paid  with  respect  to  the  termi- 
nation of  that  person's  employment)  who  re- 
ceives annual  compensation  exceeding  SGO.OOO 
by  an  amount  that  exceeds  by  more  than  5 
percentage  points  the  percentage  increase 
during  the  preceding  12  months  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earn- 
ers and  Clerical  Workers  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

""(O)  Indemnify  or  agree  to  indemnify  any 
officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent. 

"(P)  Settle  any  claim,  judgment,  or  award 
exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

""(1)  10  percent  of  the  institution's  capital; 
or 

•"(ii)  $aoo,ooo. 

"■(3)  EXCEPTIONS.— 

""(A)  tlQUiD  ASSETS.— Subparagraphs  (D), 
(E),  and  (K)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  liquid 
assets. 

•"(B)  BINDING  COMMITMENTS.— Paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  transactions 
pursuant  to  legally  binding  commitments 
that— 

"(i)  ware  entered  into  while  the  insured  de- 
pository institution's  capital  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  critical  capital  level  specified 
under  subsection  (f)(1);  and 

"(ii)  were  not  entered  into  to  evade  para- 
graph (2). 

•(C)  CONSERVATORS.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  insured  deposi- 
tory Institution  for  which  a  conservator  has 
been  appointed. 

"(4)  APPROVAL  NEED  NOT  BE  TRANSACTION- 
SPECIFIC— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  'prior  written  approval"  includes  ap- 
proval granted  by  regulation  or  order  under 
this  subsection. 

■■(5)  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  INFLA'HON.— The  dol- 
lar amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  perlo«ically  adjusted  to  reflect  increases 
after  December  31,  1992,  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and 
Clerical  Workers. 

"(h)  Review  Required  When  Insurance 
FUND  Incurs  Loss.— 

•"(1)  IN  general.— n  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  or  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
incurs  a  loss  with  respect  to  an  Insured  de- 
pository institution  on  or  after  July  1,  1992, 
the  inspector  general  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall— 

"(A)  make  a  written  report  to  that  agency 
reviewing  the  agency's  supervision  of  the  in- 
stitution (Including  the  agency's  implemen- 
tation of  this  section),  which  shall— 

"'(1)  ascertain  why  the  agency  failed  to  re- 
solve the  institution's  problems  at  no  cost  to 
the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  or  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund,  and 

"(ii)  make  recommendations  for  prevent- 
ing any  such  loss  in  the  future;  and 
"(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  report  to— 

"'(i)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States, 

"(Ii)  the  Corporation  (if  the  agency  is  not 
the  Corporation),  and 


)ns  capital; 


evade  para- 
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•'(lii)  m  the  case  of  a  State  depository  in-  "(j)  Transition  Rules  for  Savings  Asso-  "(G)  The  instltuUon  has  Incurred  or  ia 

stitutlon.  the  appropriate  State  banking  su-  ciations.-  Ukely  to  incur  losses  thatwlU  dS  ^  or 

.^ow;,o»  r„ ,„         „                        .    ^.  "*^'  ^"^'^  ^^^  °°^  "O^  diminish  care  substantially  all  of  Its  capital,  and  ther«  is 

.JZIZ    '^'''^^^■-^°'  P""^^^  of  ^^^  required  of  OTS.-  no  reasonable  prospect  for  rep^enWmwS?  of 

subsection  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  or  Sav-  "(A)  In   OENERAL.-In   Implementing  this  the  institution's  capital  without  Peder«l  as- 

Ings  Association  Insurance   Fund  incurs  a  section,  the  Director  of  the  OfHce  of  Thrift  slstance 

OSS  with  respect  to  an  insured  depository  Supervision  shall  exercise  the  same  care  as  If  "(H)  Any  violation  of  any  law  or  re^ula- 

institutlon  the    Savings    Association    Insurance    Fund  tion,  or  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or 

(A)  if  the  Corporation  provides  any  assist-  (rather  than  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora-  condition  which  is  likely  to  cause  Insolvency 
ance  under  section  13(c)  with  respect  to  that  tion)  bore  the  cost  of  resolving  the  problems  or  substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  e&m- 
instltutlon  and  It  is  not  substantially  cer-  of  insured  savings  associations  described  in  ings.  or  is  likely  to  weaken  the  institution's 
tain  that  the  assistance  will  be  fully  repaid  clauses  (i)  and  (li)(n)  of  section  21A(b)(3)(A)  condition  or  otherwise  seriously  preludlce 
°^^  u^^  o*°  months  after  the  date  on  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  the  Interests  of  the  institution's  depositors 
which  the  Corporation  initiated  the  assist-  -(B)  REPORTS.-Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  "(I)  The  institution  is  not  In  oompOlance 

.^,D^°^<•  .u     /^            .,       ■             ■       .  require  reports  under  subsection  (1).  with  all  currently  applicable  capital  stand- 

(B)  if  the  Corporation  is  appointed  re-  "(2)  new  capital  plan  not  required  for  ards  prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
ceiver  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  or  becomes  certain  savings  ASSOCIATIONS.-Subsectlons  banking  agency,  and- 

apparent  that  the  outlays  of  the  Bank  Insur-  (d)(2)  and  (e)  shall  not  apply  before  July  1.  '(1)  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  achlev- 

%IZ  ^ftt  °lc,t''l°?  Association  Insurance  1994.  to  any  insured  savings  association  if-  ing  such  compliance  by  selling  shares  or  ob- 

Fund  with  respect  to  that  institution  will  ..(A)  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  ligations  of  the  institution; 

rtPndt  nr  nfh'pTr^l^lnf       "^^^^"^F^^^'^  ^'^r  Comprehensive    Deposit    Insurance    Reform  "<")  fails  to  achieve  such  compliance  when 

dends  or  other  payments  on  the  claims  held  and  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  of  1991-  required  to  do  so  under  subsection  (dX4)  or 

..,^?k2^^                                mv     .  "(i)  the  savings  association  had  submitted  <e)(2)(A)  of  section  35; 

.plr«rnfthf«Z.nHTVP''/H''^v'°''  ^  P^*"  '"^^^'^^  ^^e  requirements  of  section  -<iii)  fails  to  submit  a  capital  r^toratlon 

f^pn^t  «hln  .n^T^  J?;^     ^'^^'^i  M^""'"^  5(t)(6)(A)(ii)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act;  Plan  acceptable  to  that  agency  within  the 

agency  shall  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  expe-  ^nd  time  prescribed  under  section  3^dX2)<C)- or 

"  aT  ?VhP  in^Hnfrfo''n'?«'  TJn}}^Z'\  "'">  ^he  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su-  ''iv)  materially  falls  to  Implement  a  ca> 

.rraoh  <?)( A^  dur  n^    hP  19  r^nnth  ir^.S^'  pervision  had  accepted  the  plan;  i^al  restoration  plan  submitted  and  accepted 

graph  (2)(A)   during  the  12-month  period  be-  ..,3,  ^^^      ,      remains  in  effect-  and  under  section  35(d)(2). 

UonTn'ltrates'LsfstlnTe  ^Sde'r  sectlS'^.cV  ••'^'   the' savings  a^'ciatTon'  remains   in  ^'^^^  The  institution  fails  to  have  capital 

"?RiTf  fhp  in=H.,^.n  ie^ltL^^^^^^  compliance  With  the  plan.".  that  equals  or  exceeds  the  critical  capital 

graS\2)<Br,'dSref2-rol'^h'%?o rL^:  c '^'  tr^l^^r^^fth  T     ^---°r-7^^.  KinTScy  u^nd^secTon  go^)  """^"^ 

St^^at^rrtlTys^Slh^irirur  SreSV^thne^ri^se^^^e^^^iiS^  yj^'^^nlrT^L^'^^^S^^'on  of  Its 

fi}:^oXZ^L!LSLf^si^:re  z rit?rji^t?/=%?^rriu"-  -h^efpiSer^ '"  '"^'"^"-  -^^"^ 

Fund  with  respect  to  that  institution  will  ^^'sion  sha^^Tach   aLr  noUce  Jfd  oni^r"  "'L'  The  Institution's  status  as  an  Instltu- 

exceed  the  present  value  of  receivership  divi-  ?^X°or  comment   Dromuleatl  final  re^u  "°°  the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the 

S^the  CorS^tl^n"""      °"  '^'  "'^'""^  '"''  '^^oL  uLer  sTct'on'^  Ttl'e  Fede^^  Corporation  is  terminated. 

"(4)  PUBUC  DISCLOSURE  REQUIRED.-The  ai^  POSit  Insurance  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  ::!n  *aS.'c^St^r°LL°obtlmid'Tlu'^ent 

propriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall  dl^-  *^'  of  this  section)  not  later  than  240  days  against   the   nluon^^n^   in   a   c^  of 

close  the  renort  uoon  rpoupst  nnripr  spptinn  *fter  the   date  of  enactment  of  the   Com-  against   tne   national    t«.nk   in   a   court  of 

S':f'tmeTunTrsrt:fco°d''^"thTut  Prehensive   Deposit   Insurance    Reform   and  [ra^theTud^enfi:^  ^^^n'S'aTd'S^S 

excising—  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  of  1991.  and  those  *^  tne  juagment  nas  been  rendered  and  has 

"(A)  any  portion  under  section  552(b)(5);  or  ^f "^"^°°«  ^^t"  '^^«  ^^^^^^t  not  later  than  "^•'^uj^he^SnS'l^iIrs  b(^  of  director* 

"(B)  any  information  about  the  insured  de-  ^  ef  "conSvSsi^V^T'Sivership  consiit^'o'f  ?ewe°r°^meS."'  '^'"" 

^sitory  institution  under  paragraph  (4)  or  AL™m  -                               Receivership  ,2)  Conforming  amendment  to  comptrol- 

"(5)'Gio°°REViEw.-The  General  Account-  '!>   Additional  grounds   for   appointing  ij^Sv'AL^^S^UonT^thT^^J^e 

ing  Office  shall  annually-  conservator     or     receiver;     consistent  ^^Sre  ,12  u  SC  isims  ImP^Pd^  r^^^ 

"(A)  review  reports  made  under  paragraph  standards    FOR   national,    state    member,  ^j^^^o '^^  IJ»-^- -ISJ' W  amended  to  read  as 

(1)  and  recommend  improvements  in  the  su-  and     state     nonmember     BANKS.-Section  ••Section  1   The  Comotroller  mav   with  or 

pervision  of  Insured  depository  institutions  (^^^^j^^^  °     f82lTc1l^r\s'''«?^rndS'rrP«V"  withSotlce'^r^SKIrgs'a^^poTnfthe 

(including  the  implementation  of  this  sec-  'J,^  "^^•C-  1821(c)(5))  is  amended  to  read  as  pederal  peposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  re- 

tion);  and  :.,kV  ;.„„„.,„„                 ™  ceiver  for  any  national  banking  assocUtion 

"(B)  audit  1  or  more  of  those  reports.  «.  '  1  ^^T^LI,?   *^^^™™^,  °^   ^O^^-  if  the  Comptroller  determines,  in  the  Com^ 

"(6)  TRANsrriON  RULE.-During  the  period  servatoror  RECEiVER.-The  grounds  for  aj^  troller's  discretion,  that  1  or  more  of  t^ 

beginning  on  January  1.  1993,  and  ending  on  Pointing  a  conservator  or  receiver  (which  grounds  specified  in  section  IKcXS)  of  the 

December  31.  1995.  paragraph  (1)  does  not  re-  '"ay  be  the  Corporation)  for  any  Insured  de-  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  exist  " 

quire  action  by  the  inspector  general  of  the  Pository  institution  are  as  follows:  o,  conforming  amendment  to  bank  CON- 

appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  unless  .  '*A)  The  institution's  assets  are  less  than  servation  act.— Section  203(a)  of  the  Bank 

the  loss  incurred  by  the  Corporation  with  re-  the  institution's  obligations  to  its  creditors  Conservation  Act  (12  U.S.C  a03(a))  Is  amend- 

spect  to  an  insured  depository  institution—  ^'^°  others.  Including  members  of  the  Insti-  ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  the  Corporation  tution.  ..(a,  appointment.— The  Comptroller  may. 
Initiates  assistance  under  section  13(c)  dur-  "'^'  Substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  with  or  without  notice  or  prior  hearings,  ap- 
ing the  period  in  question,  or  earnings  due  to—  pojnt  a  conservator  (which  may  be  the  Fed- 

"(B)  for  which  the  Corporation  was  ap-  "(D  any  violation  of  any  law  or  regulation;  eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation)  to  the 

pointed  receiver  during  the  period  in  ques-  o*"  possession  and  control  of  a  bank  whenever 

tion,  "fiD  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice.  the  (^mptroller  determines  that  1  or  more  of 

exceeds  the  applicable  percentage  of  the  in-  .  "*^'  ^?  ".^^^^  or  unsound  condition  to  the  grounds  specified  in  section  ll(cK5)  of 

stitutlon's  totol  assets  at  that  time  set  forth  transact  business,  including  substantially  in-  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  exist.", 

in  the  following  table-  sufficient  capital  or  otherwise.  (4)  Conforming  amendments  to  the  home 

"(D)  Any  willful  violation  of  a  cease-and-  owners'   loan   act.— Section   5(d)(2)  of  the 

The  applicable  desist  order  which  has  become  final.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464(dX2» 

For  the  foUowing  period:      percentage  is:  '(E)  Any  concealment  of  the  institution's  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraphs  (A) 

January  1-December  31,  1993 5  books,  papers,  records,  or  assets,  or  any  re-  through  (D)  and  Inserting  the  following: 

January  1-December  31, 1994 3  fusal  to  submit  the  institution's  books,  pa-  "(A)  Grounds  for  appointino  conserva- 

January  1-December  31, 1995 1  pers,  records,  or  affairs  for  Inspection  to  any  tor  or  receiver  for  insured  savings  asso- 

"(1)  Other  Authority   not  affected.—  examiner  or  to  any  lawful  agent  of  the  ap-  cution.— The  Director  may  appoint  a  con- 

Thls  section  does  not  limit  any  authority  of  propriate  Federal  banking  agency  or  State  servator  or  receiver  for  any  Insured  savings 

the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  or  a  bank  or  savings  association  supervisor.  association  If  the  Director  determines  In  the 

Stote  to  take  action  In  addition  to  (but  not  "(F)  The  InsUtution  is  Ukely  to  be  unable  Director's  discretion,  that  1  or  more  of  the 

in  derogation  of)  that  required  under  this  to  pay  its  obligations  or  meet  Its  depositors'  grounds  specified  In  section  ll(cX5)  of  the 

section.  demands  in  the  normal  course  of  business.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  exist. 
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"(B)  Repealed. 

"(C)  Special  rule  LramNO  grounds  for 

DIIiaCTOR  TO  APPOINT  CONSERVATOR  OR  RE- 
CEIVER    FOR     STATE     ASSOCIATION.— Notwith- 

BtandlDs  subparagraph  (A),  the  Director  may 
not  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an 
Insured  State  savings  association— 

"(i)  under  section  11(c)(5)(D)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act;  or 

"(ii)  under  section  11(c)(5)(E)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act,  if  the  State  sav- 
ings association  has  not  concealed  the  asso- 
ciation's books,  papers,  records,  or  assets 
from,  or  refused  to  submit  the  association's 
books,  papers,  records,  or  affairs  to.  any  Fed- 
eral examiner  or  to  any  lawful  agent  of  the 
Director. 

"(D)  Specul  procedural  requirements 

FOR  DIRECTOR  TO  APPOINT  CONSERVATOR  OR 
RECEIVER  FOR   STATE  SAVINGS   ASSOCUTION.— 

The  Director  shall  not  act  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  an  Insured  State 
savings  association  unless — 

"(1)  the  State  official  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  insured  State  savings  association 
has  made  a  written  finding  that  one  or  more 
of  the  grounds  specified  In  section  11(c)(5)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  exist; 

"(11)  the  Director  has  determined  that  one 
or  more  of  those  grounds  exist,  has  given  no- 
tice to  the  State  official  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  insured  State  savings  association. 
has  not  received  a  written  finding  satisfying 
clause  (i)  within  30  days  after  the  State  offi- 
cial received  the  notice,  and  has  responded  in 
writing  to  the  State  official's  written  rea- 
sons (if  any)  for  withholding  approval;  or 

"(ill)  the  appointment  is  under  paragraph 
(10)  or  (11)  of  section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.". 

(5)  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  AP- 
POINTMENT  OF    CONSERVATOR    OR    RECEIVER.— 

Section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(c))  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL  BANKING  AGEN- 
CY MAY  APPOINT  CORPORATION  AS  CONSERVA- 
TOR OR  RECEIVER  FOR  INSURED  STATE  DEPOSI- 
TORY INSTTTUnON  TO  CARRY  OLT  SECTION  35.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  appoint  the  Corpora- 
tion as  sole  receiver  (or.  subject  to  para- 
graph (12),  sole  conservator)  of  any  insured 
State  depository  Institution,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  suiiervlsor,  if 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  de- 
termines that — 

"(1)  1  or  more  of  the  grounds  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J)  of  paragraph  (5) 
exist  with  respect  to  that  Institution;  and 

"(11)  the  appointment  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  section  35. 

"(B)  Nondelegation.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  not  delegate 
any  action  under  this  subsection. 

"(11)  (Corporation  may  appoint  itself  as 
conservator  or  receiver  for  insured  de- 
posrroRY  iNSTmmoN  to  prevent  loss  to  de- 
posit INSURANCE  Ftmo.- 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.- The  Board  of  Directors 
may  appoint  the  Corporation  as  sole  con- 
servator or  receiver  of  an  insured  depository 
institution,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
mvprlate  Federal  banking  agency  and  the 
appropriate  State  supervisor  (if  any),  if  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  that— 

"(1)  1  or  more  of  the  grounds  specified  in 
any  subparagraph  of  paragraph  (5)  exist  with 
respect  to  the  institution;  and 

"(il)  the  appointment  is  necessary  to 
r»duc« — 

"(I)  the  risk  that  the  affected  deposit  In- 
surance fund  would  incur  a  loss  with  respect 
to  the  Insured  depository  institution,  or 


"(D)  any  loss  that  the  affected  deposit  in- 
suraoce  fund  is  expected  to  incur  with  re- 
spect to  that  institution. 

"(B)  NONDELEGATION.— The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  not  delegate  any  action  under  this 
subsection. 

■•(12)  Appropriate  federal  banking  agen- 
cy 3HALL  not  APPOLNT  CONSERVATOR  UNDER 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  WITHOUT  GI\7NG  CORPORA- 
TION opportunity  TO  APPOINT  RECEIVER.— The 

appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
not  appoint  a  conservator  for  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  under  subparagraph  (I) 
or  (J)  of  paragraph  (5)  without  the  Corpora- 
tion's consent  unless  the  agency  has  given 
the  Corporation  48  hours  notice  of  the  agen- 
cy's intention  to  appoint  the  conservator 
and  the  grounds  for  the  appointment. 

■•(13)  DIRECTORS  NOT  LIABLE  FOR  ACQUIESC- 
ING IN  APPOINTMENT  OF  CONSERVATOR  OR  RE- 
CEIVER.—The  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  an  insured  depository  institution 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  institution's  share- 
holders or  creditors  for  acquiescing  In  or 
consenting  in  good  faith  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Corporation  or  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration as  conservator  or  receiver  for  that 
institution.". 

(d)  Conforming  amendment  to  Section 
5(t)(7)  OF  THE  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.— Sec- 
tion 5(t)(7)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1464(t)(7))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (A),  by  inserting  ••under 
this  Acf  before  the  period;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (B),  by  inserting  '-under 
this  Act  "  after  "imposed  by  the  Director". 

(ei  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a),  and  the  amendments 
mads  by  subsection  (c)  Insofar  as  they  refer 
to  section  35  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  shall 
take  effect  270  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  «.  CAPITAL  MAINTENANCE  COMMITMENTS. 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection; 

■■(P)  COMMn-MENTS  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  CAP- 
ITAL OF  Insured  Depository  Institutions.— 
•(1)  In  general.— Any  commitment  to 
maintain  the  capital  of  an  insured  deposi- 
tory institution,  made  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Corporation, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, or  their  predecessors,  may  be  en- 
forced under  this  Act. 

•■(2)  OTHER  ALTTJORITY  NOT  AFFECTED.— The 

authftrity  granted  by  paragraph  (D  is  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  authority  of  the  agencies 
specified  In  that  paragraph. •'. 
SEC.  1.  MULTIPLE  ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  iKa)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(a)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(7)  ae  paragraphs  (5)  through  (8),  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

■■(a)  Lnsurance  of  Deposits.— 

•'(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall  in- 
sure the  deposits  of  all  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions as  provided  in  this  Act. 

"(2)  Registration  of  deposits.— All  depos- 
its shall  be  registered  under  the  taxpayer 
identification  or  employer  Identification 
numbers  of  1  or  more  persons. 

"(3)  M.AXIMUM  AMOUNT  INSURED.— The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  any  depositor's  insured  de- 
posit at  any  insured  depository  institution 
shall  be — 

"(A)  $100,000;  and 

"(B)  an  additional  $100,000  for— 


"(1)  accounts  established  pursuant  to  a 
pension  or  profit-sharing  plan  described  in 
section  401(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986;  or 

"(11)  individual  retirement  arrangements, 
as  described  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

"(4)  IMSURED  AMOUNT  PAYABLE.— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  due  to  any  depositor  for 
deposits  in  an  insured  depository  Institution, 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

"(A)  Tlie  Corporation  shall— 

"(i)  aggregate  the  amounts  of  all  deposits 
in  the  institution  registered  under  the  de- 
positor's taxpayer  identification  or  employer 
identifioBtion  number  and  allocated  to  the 
depositor  under  subparagraph  (C);  and 

"(11)  dsduct  any  offsets. 

"(B)  The  amount  due  to  the  depositor  is 
the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  calculated  under  subpara- 
graph (a);  or 

"(11)  the  sum  of  $100,000  and  any  additional 
amount  descrilDed  in  paragraph  (3)(B). 

"(C)  Fcr  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  a  deposit  registered  under  the  taxpayer 
identification  or  employer  identification 
number  pf  1  person  shall  be  allocated  to  that 
person;  and 

"(11)  a  deposit  registered  under  the  tax- 
payer identification  or  employer  identifica- 
tion numbers  of  more  than  1  person  shall  be 
allocated  equally  among  those  persons,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  Corporation  has 
provided  otherwise  by  regulation.  In  no  case 
shall  the  Corporation  allocate  to  those  per- 
sons a  total  amount  exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  deposit.". 

(b)  COKFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Section  7(1) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  Ul7(i))  is  amended  by  striking  •■Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  trust  funds  which  are 
owned  by  a  depositor  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  11(a)  of  this  Act.  trust" 
and  insetting  "Trust". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1993.  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  before  the  stated  ma- 
turity of  any  time  deposit  made  before  June 
1,  1991. 

SEC.  8.  PAPS-THROUGH  INSURANCE  COVERAGE. 

(a)  Restricting  Pass-Through  Insurance 
COVERAGE;  Eliminating  Coverage  of  cer- 
tain Brokered  Deposits.— Section  3(m)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(m))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(m)  IHSURED  DEPOsrr.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  paragrraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Insured  deposit' 
means  the  net  amount  due  to  any  depositor, 
as  determined  under  section  11(a)(1).  To  clar- 
ify the  insurance  coverage  under  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (1)  of  section  7,  the 
Corporation  may  define,  with  such  classifica- 
tions and  exceptions  as  it  may  prescribe, 
terms  used  in  this  subsection,  in  subsection 
(p)  of  this  section,  in  subsection  (1)  of  section 
7,  and  in  subsections  (a)  and  (1)  of  section  11. 
and  the  extent  of  the  resulting  Insurance 
coverage,"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "Deposit 
in  branch  of  foreign  bank.—"  after  "(2)"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Pass-through  insurance  restricted 
TO  interests  in  tax-qualified  retirement 
PLANS.— Deposits  may  not  be  insured  on  a 
pro-rata  Or  pass-through  basis,  except  for— 

"(A)  tHe  interests  of  individual  partici- 
pants in  a  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of 
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section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  that  includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  SOl(a);  and 

"(B)  individual  retirement  arrangements, 
as  described  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  12(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1822(c))  is  amended  by  striking  "Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  neither  the  Corporation  nor  such 
new  bank  or  other  Insured  depository  Insti- 
tution shall  be  required  to  recognize"  and  in- 
serting "The  Corporation  and  any  new  bank 
or  other  insured  depository  institution  may 
not  recognize". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1993,  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  before  the  stated  ma- 
turity of  any  time  deposit  made  before  June 
1,  1991. 

SEC.  a.  BROKERED  DEPOSITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  29  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1831f)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"SEC.  89.  DEPOSITS  BY  INTERMEDIARIES. 

"(a)  Certain  Deposftory  Institutions  in- 
eligible To  Accept  Deposits  From  any 
Intermediary.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  an  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion shall  not  accept  deposits,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  or  through  any  intermediary 
(other  than  the  intermediary's  own  funds) 
unless  the  institution— 

"(A)  is  in  compliance  with  all  currently  ap- 
plicable capital  standards  prescribed  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency;  and 

"(B)  does  not  i)ay  or  offer  to  pay  rates  of 
interest  for  such  deposits  that  significantly 
exceed  rates  paid  or  offered  by  the  Institu- 
tion on  deposits  not  made  by  or  through 
intermediaries. 

"(2)  Exemptions.- The  Corporation  may, 
by  order,  exempt  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution from  paragraph  (1)  if  the  Corporation 
determines  that  the  institution's  acceptance 
of  deposits  from  or  through  intermediaries— 

"(A)  would  be  safe  and  sound;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  institution  for  which 
the  Corporation  or  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration is  conservator,  would  be— 

"(i)  necessary  so  that  the  institution  can 
meet  its  depositors'  demands  or  pay  its  other 
obligations  In  the  usual  course  of  business; 
and 

"(11)  consistent  with  the  conservator's  fi- 
duciary duty  to  minimize  the  Institution's 
losses. 

"(b)  Regulation  of  Deposits  Through 
Intermediaries.— 

"(1)  Corporation's  regulatory  author- 
ity.—The  Corporation  may  do  any  1  or  more 
of  the  following: 

"(A)  Prohibit  any  insured  depository  insti- 
tution, any  class  of  Insured  depository  insti- 
tutions, or  all  Insured  depository  institu- 
tions from  accepting  deposits  from  or 
through  any  intermediary. 

"(B)  Establish  the  terms  under  which  in- 
sured depository  institutions,  or  any  such  in- 
stitution or  class  of  institutions,  may  accept 
deposits  from  or  through  Intermediaries. 

"(2)  Corporation's  duty  to  protect  insur- 
ance FUND.— The  Corporation  shall  exercise 
Its  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  so  as  to 
prevent  insured  depository  Institutions'  ac- 
ceptance of  deposits  from  or  through 
Intermediaries  from  posing  any  significant 
risk  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund,  or  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 


"(3)  Growth  lxmits.- In  carrying  out  para- 
graph (2),  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe 
regulations  prohibiting  any  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  that  accepts  deposits  from 
or  through  Intermediaries  fi-om  rapidly  in- 
creasing the  Institution's  assets,  or  permit- 
ting deposits  from  or  through  Intermediaries 
to  increase  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  the  institution's  total  deposits, 
unless — 

"(A)  the  Corporation  has  issued  an  order 
permitting  the  institution  to  do  so;  or 

"(B)  interest  on  brokered  deposits  is  an  in- 
significant proportion  of  the  institution's 
total  cost  of  funds. 

"(c)  Intermediary  Defined.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  term  'intermediary'  means — 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
making  or  facilitating  the  making  of  depos- 
its at  insured  depository  Institutions  on  be- 
half of  other  persons; 

"(B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  deposits  at  insured  depository  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  selling  interests  in 
those  deposits; 

"(C)  any  agent  or  trustee  who  esublishes  a 
deposit  account  to  facilitate  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  account  to 
fund  a  prearranged  loan;  or 

"(D)  any  trustee  or  custodian  of  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing  plan  who  makes  or  facili- 
tates the  making  of  deposits  at  insured  de- 
pository institutions  on  behalf  of  plan  par- 
ticipants. 

"(2)  Exclusions.— The  term  'intermediary' 
excludes  the  following: 

"(A)  A  trust  department  of  an  insured  de- 
pository institution,  if  the  trust  in  question 
places  funds  at  insured  depository  institu- 
tions only  as  an  Incident  to  its  other  activi- 
ties. 

"(B)  The  trustee  of  a  testamentary  ac- 
count. 

"(C)  The  trustee  of  an  irrevocable  trust 
(Other  than  a  trust  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(C)),  as  long  as  the  trust  in  question  places 
funds  at  insured  depository  institutions  only 
as  an  incident  to  its  other  activities. 

"(D)  An  agent  or  nominee — 

"(i)  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  business  of 
placing  funds  with  Insured  depository  Insti- 
tutions; 

"(ii)  who  receives  no  remuneration,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  for  placing  funds  on  behalf 
of  other  persons;  and 

"(ill)  whose  aggregate  deposits  as  agent  or 
nominee  do  not  exceed  such  dollar  amounts 
as  the  Corporation  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

"(E)  An  individual  who  makes  deposits  on 
behalf  of  members  of  his  or  her  immediate 
family. 

"(F)  An  employee  of  an  insured  depository 
institution  with  respect  to  funds  placed  in 
that  institution. 

"(G)  An  employer  with  respect  to  a  deposit 
of  compensation  to  an  account  of  his  or  her 
employee. 

"(H)  a  person,  or  class  of  persons,  de- 
scribed in  regiilations  of  the  Corporation, 
whose  treatment  as  an  Intermediary  Is  not 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Inclusion  of  depository  institutions 
ENGAGING  IN  CERTAIN  AcnviTiES.- Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (2),  the  term 
'intermediary'  includes  any  Insured  deposi- 
tory Institution,  and  any  employee  of  any  In- 
sured depository  Institution,  which  engages, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  in  soliciting  deposits 
by  offering  rates  of  interest  on  such  deposits 


that  are  significantly  higher  than  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  interest  on  deposits  offered 
by  other  insured  depository  instltntions. 

'(4)  Employee  defined.— For  porposes  of 
paragraph  (2)(F)  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'employee'  means  any  employee— 

"(A)  who  Is  employed  exclusively  by  the 
insured  depository  institution; 

"(B)  whose  compensation  is  primarily  in 
the  form  of  a  salary; 

"(C)  who  does  not  share  such  employee's 
compensation  with  a  deposit  broker;  and 

"(D)  whose  office  space  or  place  of  business 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
sured depository  Institution  which  employs 
such  individual.". 

(b)  Deadline  for  Regulations.- The  Cor- 
poration shall  promulgate  final  regulations 
under  section  29(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  not  later  than  240  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  those  reg- 
ulations shall  take  effect  not  later  than  270 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

SEC.  10.  RISK-BASED  ASSESSMENTS. 

(a)  Risk-Based  assessment  System.— Sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Assessments.— 

"(1)  Risk-based  assessment  system.— 

"(A)  Risk-based  assessment  system  re- 
quired; board  has  broad  discretion  in  de- 
signing system.— The  Board  of  Directors 
shall,  by  regulation,  establish  a  risk-based 
assessment  system  for  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions. 

"(B)  Private  reinsurance  authorized.— In 
carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  Conxjratlon 
may  obtain  private  reinsurance  covering  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  any  loss  the  Cor- 
poration incurs  with  respect  to  an  Insured 
depository  institution,  and  base  that  institu- 
tion's semiannual  assessment  (in  whole  or  In 
part)  on  the  cost  of  that  reinsurance. 

"(C)  Risk-based  assessment  system  de- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'risk-based  assessment  system'  means  a 
system  relating  insured  depository  institu- 
tions' semiannual  assessments  to  the  risk 
those  institutions  pose  to  the  affected  de- 
posit insurance  fund. 

"(D)  System  for  each  fund  may  be  estab- 
lished separately.— The  Board  of  Directors 
may  establish  separate  risk-based  assess- 
ment systems  for  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
members  and  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  nnembers. 

"(2)  Setting  assessments.— 

'(A)  Achieving  and  maintaining  des- 
ignated reserve  ratio.— 

•(i)  In  general.— The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  set  semiannual  assessments  for  insured 
depository  institutions— 

"(I)  to  maintain  the  reserve  ratio  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  at  the  designated  re- 
serve ratio;  or 

"(II)  if  the  reserve  ratio  Is  less  than  the 
designated  reserve  ratio,  to  increase  the  re- 
serve ratio  to  the  designated  reserve  ratio 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

"(11)  Factors  to  be  considered. — In  carry- 
ing out  clause  (1),  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  consider  each  fund's  expected  operating 
expenses,  case  resolution  expenditures,  and 
Income,  the  effect  of  assessments  on  mem- 
bers' earnings  and  capital,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"(ill)  Minimum  assessment.- The  semi- 
annual assessment  of  each  member  shall  be 
not  less  than  Sl.OOO. 
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"(iv)  Designated  reserve  ratio  de- 
fined.—The  deslgTiated  reserve  ratio  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  for  each  year  shall 


"(I)  1.25  percent  of  estimated  insured  de- 
posits; or 

"(II)  such  higher  percentage  of  estimated 
Insured  deposits  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
determines  to  be  justified  for  that  year  by 
circumstances  raising  a  significant  risk  of 
substantial  future  losses  to  the  fund. 

"(B)  Each  fund  independent  of  other.— 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall— 

"(i)  set  semiannual  assessments  for  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  members  independently 
from  semiannual  assessments  for  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund  members;  and 

"(11)  set  the  designated  reserve  ratio  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  separately  from  the 
designated  reserve  ratio  of  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund. 

"(C)  Notice  of  assessments.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  notify  each  insured  depository 
institution  of  that  institution's  semiannual 
assessment  not  less  than  60  days  before  the 
beginning  of  each  semiannual  period. 

"(D)  PRioRrrv  of  financing  corporatio.n 
and  fundlno  corporation  assessments.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
paragraph,  amounts  assessed  by  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation  and  the  Resolution  Funding 
Corporation  under  sections  21  and  21B  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  respectively. 
against  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
members,  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  assessed  by  the 
Corporation  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Semiannual  period  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'semiannual 
I>erlod'  means  a  period  beginning  on  January 
1  of  any  calendar  year  and  ending  on  June  30 
of  the  same  year,  or  a  period  beginning  on 
July  1  of  any  calendar  year  and  ending  on 
December  31  of  the  same  year. 

"(4)  Records  to  be  maintained.- Each  in- 
sured dejxjsitory  institution  shall  maintain 
such  records  as  the  Corporation  may  require 
for  verifying  the  correctness  of  the  institu- 
tion's assessments.  No  insured  depository  in- 
stitution shall  be  required  to  retain  such 
records  for  that  purpose  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
any  certified  statement,  except  that  when 
there  is  a  dispute  between  the  insured  depos- 
itory institution  and  the  Corporation  over 
the  amount  of  any  assessment,  the  deposi- 
tory institution  shall  retain  such  records 
until  final  determination  of  the  issue.  ". 

(b)  Certified  Statements  and  Payment 
Procedures.— Section  7(c)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Certified  Statements;  Payments.— 

"(1)  Certified  statements  required.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Each  insured  depository 
Institution  shall  file  with  the  Corporation  a 
certified  statement  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Corporation  may  require  for  de- 
termining the  institution's  semiannual  as- 
sessment. 

"(B)  Form  of  certification.— The  certified 
statement  required  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall— 

"(1)  be  In  such  form  and  set  forth  such  sup- 
porting information  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  prescribe;  and 

"(11)  be  certified  by  the  president  of  the  de- 
pository Institution  or  any  other  officer  des- 
ignated by  Its  board  of  directors  or  trustees 
that  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  statement  Is  true,  correct  and 
complete,  and  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  regulations  Issued  hereunder. 


"(2)  Payments  required.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Each  insured  depository 
Institution  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation  the 
senjiannual  assessment  imposed  under  sub- 
section (b). 

•■(B)  Form  of  payment.— The  payments  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made 
In  such  manner  and  at  such  time  or  times  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation. 

•■(3)  Newly  insured  institutions.- To  fa- 
cilitate the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  the 
semiannual  period  in  which  a  depository  in- 
stitution becomes  insured. 

•■C4)  Retroactive  effect.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  section,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  promulgate  all  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section.  The 
Board  of  Directors  may  limit  any  retroactive 
effect  of  its  regulations.". 

(c)  Regul..\tions.— To  implement  the  risk- 
based  assessment  system  required  under  sec- 
tion 7(bi  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)),  the  Cor- 
poration shall— 

(1)  provide  notice  of  proposed  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register,  with  an  opportunity 
for  comment  on  such  proposal  of  not  less 
than  120  days;  and 

(2)  promulgate  final  regulations  to  become 
effective  not  later  than  January  1,  1993. 

(d)  CONFOR.MING  A.MENDMENTS.— The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811  et 
seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  5(d)(3)(B)— 

(A>  by  striking  'average  assessment  base  " 
and  inserting  "deposits";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "shall—"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "(iii)  shall  be  treated"  and  in- 
serting ■shall  be  treated": 

(2)  in  section  7(a)(5)  by  striking  "and  for 
the  computation  of  assessments  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section"; 

(3)  in  section  7  by  amending  subsection  (d) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"id)  Corporation  Rxempt  From  Appor- 
TiOMMENT.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  amounts  received  pursuant  to 
any  assessment  under  this  section  and  any 
other  amounts  received  by  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  apportionment  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  authority."; 
and 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  8(q)  by 
striking  "upon"  and  inserting  "with  respect 
to". 

(e)  Transition  to  New  System.— To  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
the  Corporation  may  promulgate  regulations 
governing  the  transition  from  the  system  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  system  required  under  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section. 

(f)  Effective  Date  of  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  final  regulations  pro- 
mulgated in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
take  effect;  or 

(2)  July  1,  1993. 

SEC.  11.  RESTRICTING  RISKY  BANK  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  23  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  24.  BANK  ACnvmES. 

"(a)  FDIC  May  Restrict  Risky  activities 
OF  Banks.— The  Corporation  may,  by  regula- 
tion or  order,  restrict  any  activity  of  insured 
banks  that  poses  a  significant  risk  to  the  af- 
fected deposit  insurance  fund. 


"(b)  Safeguards  on  Exercise  of  Statk- 
AuTHOHJZED  Powers  Exceeding  the  Powers 
of  a  National  Bank.— An  insured  State  bank 
shall  not  engage  as  principal  in  any  activity 
not  permissible  for  a  national  bank  unless— 

"(1)  the  State  bank  is  in  compliance  with 
the  fully  phased-in  capital  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency;  and 

"(2)  the  Corporation  has,  by  regulation  or 
order,  determined  that  engaging  in  that 
activity— 

"(A)  would  pose  no  significant  risk  to  the 
affected  deposit  Insurance  fund;  and 

"(B)  would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Subsidiaries  of  State  Banks.— a  sub- 
sidiary of  an  insured  State  bank  shall  not 
engage  as  principal  in  any  activity  not  per- 
missibl*  for  a  subsidiary  of  a  national  bank 
unless— 

"(1)  the  State  bank  is  in  compliance  with 
all  currently  applicable  capital  standards 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing ageacy; 

"(2)  the  Corporation  has,  by  regulation  or 
order,  (Jetermined  that  engaging  in  that  ac- 
tivity io  a  subsidiary  of  an  insured  bank— 

"(A)  would  pose  no  significant  risk  to  the 
affected  deposit  insurance  fund;  and 

"(B)  would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Equity  Investments  by  State 
Banks.— 

"(1)  Investments  by  bank  restricted.- An 
insured  State  bank  shall  not  directly  acquire 
any  equity  investment  of  a  type  or  in  an 
amount  that  is  not  permissible  for  a  national 
bank. 

"(2)  Investments  by  subsidiary  re- 
stricted.- 

."(A)  In  general.— a  subsidiary  of  an  in- 
sured State  bank  shall  not  acquire  any  eq- 
uity investment  of  a  type  or  in  an  amount 
not  permissible  for  a  national  bank  or  a  sub- 
sidiary cf  a  national  bank. 

"(B)  Bxception  for  qualifying  community 
development  investments.— Subparagraph 
(A)  does  not  prohibit  an  insured  State  bank 
from  acquiring  a  qualifying  community  de- 
velopment Investment  if  the  bank  is  In  com- 
pliance with  all  currently  applicable  capital 
standards  prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency. 

"(C)  (Qualifying  community  development 
INVESTMENT  DEFiNBD.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'qualifying  community 
develop»ient  investment'  means  an  Invest- 
ment designed  primarily  to  promote  commu- 
nity welfare  (such  as  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation and  development  of  low-income  areas 
by  providing  housing,  services,  or  jobs  for 
residentB)  of  a  type  and  In  an  amount  that 
the  Corporation  has  determined  poses  no  sig- 
nificant risk  of  loss  to  the  affected  deposit 
insurance  fund. 

"(e)  OORPORATE  Debt  Securities  Not  of 
Investment  grade.— 

"(1)  I*  general.— An  Insured  bank  shall 
not,  dlractly  or  through  a  subsidiary,  acquire 
any  corporate  debt  security  not  of  invest- 
ment grade. 

"(2)  DEFINITION.— The  term  'corporate  debt 
security  not  of  Investment  grade'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  in  section 
28(d)(4). 

"(3)  ACCOUNTINO.— An  Insured  bank  that  re- 
tains anor  corporate  debt  security  not  of  In- 
vestment grade  shall  account  for  that  secu- 
rity In  the  same  manner  as  If  the  security 
were  held  for  sale. 

"(f)  Other  Authority  Not  Affected.— 
This  section  does  not  limit  any  authority  of 
the    Corporation,    the   appropriate    Federal 
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banking  agency,  or  a  State  to  impose  more 
stringent  restrictions. 

"(g)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
and  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  of  1991.  except 
that  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  that  date  of  enactment.". 

SEC.  13.  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  INSIDER  ABUSE. 

(a)  Applying  Safeguards  to  Depository 
Institution's  Purchases  of  Assets  From 
ITS  Insiders,  and  to  Insiders'  Transactions 
With  Institution's  Subsidiaries.— Section 
22(h)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
375b)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "executve"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  "executive"; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)(E); 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)(F)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  as 
amended  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(G)  the  term  'member  bank'  includes  any 
subsidiary  of  a  member  bank,  as  the  term 
'subsidiary'  is  defined  in  section  2(d)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act;  and 

"(H)  the  term  'extension  of  credit'  includes 
any  purchase  of  assets  by  a  member  bank 
from— 

"(1)  any  person  covered  by  this  section;  or 

"(II)  any  company  controlled  by  a  person 
covered  by  this  section.". 

(b)  Limiting  Savings  Associations'  Loans 
to  Their  executive  Officers.— Section 
H(b)(l)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1468(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
"Section  22(h)"  and  inserting  "Subsections 
(g)  and  (h)  of  section  22". 

(c)  Preventing  Savings  associations 
From  Making  Preferential  Loans  Through 
Correspondent  Institutions.— Section 
106(b)(2)(H)(l)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  (12  U.S.C. 
1972(2)(h)(i))  is  amended  by  adding  after  mu- 
tual savings  bank  ".  a  savings  bank,  and  a 
savings  association  (as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act)". 

(d)  Limiting  State  Nonmember  Banks" 
Loans  to  Their  executive  Officers;  Clari- 
fying That  Preferential  Loans  to  Insid- 
ers are  Prohibited.— Section  I8(j)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828(J))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  Restrictions  on  transactions  With 
Affiliates  and  Insiders.— 

"(1)  Transactions  with  affiuates.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Sections  23A  and  23B  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  every  nonmember  insured  bank  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  the  nonmember  insured  bank  were  a  mem- 
ber bank. 

"(B)  Affiliate  defined.— For  the  purpose 
of  subparagraph  (A),  any  company  that 
would  be  an  affiliate  (as  defined  In  sections 
23A  and  23B)  of  a  nonmember  insured  bank  if 
the  nonmember  insured  bank  were  a  member 
bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  affiliate  of 
that  nonmember  insured  bank. 

"(2)  Extensions  of  credit  to  officers,  di- 
rectors, AND  principal  SHAREHOLDERS.— 
Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  22  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  every  nonmember  Insured  bank  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  nonmember  insured  bank  were  a  member 
bank. 

"(3)  PREVENTINO  EXTRATERRrrORLAL  APPU- 
CA'nON  TO  POREXGN  BANKS. 


"(A)      TRANSACTIONS      WITH      AFFILIATES.— 

Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  bank  solely  because  the  foreign 
bank  has  an  insured  branch. 

"(B)  Loans  to  officers,  directors,  and 
PRINCIPAL  SHAREHOLDERS.— Paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
bank  solely  because  the  foreign  bank  has  an 
insured  branch,  but  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  insured  branch. 

"(C)  Foreign  bank  defined— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'foreign  bank' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  in  sec- 
tion 1(b)(7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978.". 
SEC.  13.  INTERBANK  UABIUTIES. 

(a)  REDUCING  Systemic  Risks  Posed  by 
Large  Bank  Failures.— The  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  22 
the  following  new  section: 

"interbank  LIABILI-nES 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  limit  the  risks  that  the  failure 
of  a  large  depository  institution  (whether  in- 
sured or  uninsured)  would  pose  to  insured  de- 
pository institutions. 

"(b)  AGGREGATE  LIMITS  ON  INSURED  DEPOSI- 
TORY iNSTrnrriONS'  Exposure  to  Other  De- 
pository INSTITUTIONS.— The  Board  shall,  by 
regulation,  limit  an  Insured  depository  insti- 
tution's exposure  to  any  other  depository  in- 
stitution. 

"(c)  Depository  Institutions  accepting 
lnterbank  Deposits  Must  Be  Well  Cap- 
italized.—a  depository  Institution  shall  not 
accept  deposits  for  the  account  of  any  in- 
sured depository  Institution  unless  the  de- 
pository institution  accepting  the  deposits 
has — 

"(1)  capital  exceeding  all  currently  appli- 
cable capital  standards  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency;  and 

"(2)  such  additional  capital  as  the  Board 
by  regulation  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Exposure  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (b) — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  insured  depository 
Institution's  'exposure'  to  another  deposi- 
tory institution  means — 

"(A)  all  extensions  of  credit  to  the  other 
depository  institution,  regardless  of  name  or 
description,  including— 

"(i)  all  deposits  at  the  other  depository  in- 
stitution; 

"(ii)  all  purchases  of  securities  or  other  as- 
sets from  the  other  depository  Institution 
subject  to  an  agreement  to  repurchase;  and 

"(iil)  all  guarantees,  acceptances,  or  let- 
ters of  credit  (including  endorsements  or 
standby  letters  of  credit)  on  behalf  of  the 
other  depository  institution; 

"(B)  all  purchases  of  or  investments  in  se- 
curities issued  by  the  other  depository  Insti- 
tution; 

"(C)  all  securities  issued  by  the  other  de- 
pository Institution  accepted  as  collateral 
for  an  extension  of  credit  to  any  person;  and 

"(D)  all  similar  transactions  that  the 
Board  by  regulation  determines  to  be  expo- 
sure for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Attribution  rule.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  any  transaction  by  an  insured 
depository  institution  with  any  person  is  a 
transaction  with  another  depository  institu- 
tion to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
transaction  are  used  for  the  benefit  of,  or 
transferred  to,  that  other  depository  institu- 
tion. 

"(e)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  Appropriate  federal  banking  agen- 
cy.— The  term  'appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency'  has  the  meaning  given  to  that  term 


In  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  except  that  the  Board  shall  also  be  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  for  un- 
insured depository  Institutions. 

"(2)  Insured  DEPosrroRY  institution.- The 
term  'insured  depository  Institution'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  In  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(3)  Uninsured  depository  institution.— 
A  depository  institution  is  'uninsured'  if  it  is 
not  an  insured  depository  institution. 

"(f)  Rulemaking;  Exemptions.— 

"(1)  Rulemaking  authority.— The  Board 
may  issue  such  regulations  and  orders,  in- 
cluding definitions  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  and 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Exemptions.— The  Board  may,  at  its 
discretion,  by  regulation  or  order,  exempt 
transactions  from  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  if  It  finds  such  exemptions 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(3)  TRANsmoN  rules.— The  Board  shall 
prescribe  reasonable  transition  rules  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  with  this  section.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  14.  LEAST-COST  RESOLUTItm. 

Section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Least-Cost  Resolution  RBQunRED.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall 
not  do  or  bind  Itself  to  do.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  of  the  following  with  respect  to 
any  insured  depository  institution  except  to 
satisfy  the  Corporation's  obligations  to  that 
Institution's  Insured  depositors  at  the  least 
possible  long-term  cost  to  the  affected  de- 
posit Insurance  fund  (and  then  only  Insofar 
as  necessary  to  satisfy  those  obligations): 

"(A)  Take  any  action  under  subsection 
(f)(1),  (i)(3),  (m).  or  (n)  of  section  11. 

"(B)  Take  any  action  under  subsection  (c) 
or  (k). 

"(C)  Expend  any  money  from  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund  or  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  other  than  to  pay  for  examina- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration. 

"(D)  Assume  or  guarantee  any  liability. 

"(2)  Determining  least  costly  ap- 
proach.—in  determining  how  to  satisfy  the 
Corporation's  obligations  to  an  institution's 
insured  depositors  at  the  least  possible  long- 
term  cost  to  the  affected  deposit  insurance 
fund,  the  Corporation  shall  comply  with  the 
following  provisions: 

"(A)  Present-value  analysis;  documenta- 
tion required.— The  Corporation  shall— 

"(I)  evaluate  alternatives  on  a  present- 
value  basis,  using  a  realistic  discount  rate; 

"■(11)  document  that  evaluation;  and 

"(III)  retain  the  documentation  for  not  less 
than  5  years. 

"(B)  Foregone  tax  revenues.— Federal  tax 
revenues  that  the  Government  would  forego 
as  the  result  of  a  proposed  transaction,  to 
the  extent  reasonably  ascertainable,  shall  be 
treated  as  If  they  were  revenues  foregone  by 
the  affected  deposit  insurance  fund. 

"(C)  Economic  (xjnditions  and  financial 
stability. — The  Corporation  shall  not  con- 
sider how  the  transaction  would  affect  eco- 
nomic conditions  or  flnancial  subility  ex- 
cept insofar  as  such  effects  would  result  In 
quantifiable  costs  to  the  affected  deposit  In- 
surance fund. 

"(3)  Categorical  rule  to  be  imple- 
mented.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Effective  January  1. 
1995,  or  at  such  earlier  time  as  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  to  be  appropriate,  the  Cor- 
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poratlon  shall  not  do  or  bind  itself  to  do.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  anything  described  In 
any  subparagraph  of  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  any  insured  depository  institution 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  loss 
to— 

"(1)  depositors  on  the  uninsured  portion  of 
deposits;  or 

"(11)  creditors  other  than  depositors. 

"(B)  Deadline  for  regulations.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  promulgate  regulations  to  im- 
plement subparagraph  (A)  not  later  than 
July  1,  1993,  and  such  regulations  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  January  1.  1995. 

"(4)  GAO  AUDIT.— The  (^neral  Accounting 
Office  shall  annually  audit  the  Corporation's 
compliance  with  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Rule  of  construction.— No  provision 
of  law  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  the 
Corporation  to  do  anything  prohibited  by 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  unless  the  provision 
expressly  amends  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Public  disclosure  required.— The 
Corporation  shall  disclose  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(li)  upon  request 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  without  excising— 

"(A)  any  portion  under  section  552(b)(5);  or 

"(B)  any  Information  about  the  insured  de- 
pository Institution  under  paragraph  (4i  or 
(8)  of  section  552(b).". 

SEC.  IS.  CROSS-GUARANTEE  UABOJTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5<e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1815(eii 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  caption  of  the  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Liability  of  affiliates  for  Lcsses 
TO  Corporation.— ■■; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(l)lN  general.— 

"(A)  Liability  established.— Any  affiliate 
of  an  insured  depository  institution  shall  be 
liable  for  any  loss  incurred  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  any  loss  which  the  Corporation  rea- 
sonably anticipates  incurring,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Deposit 
Insurance  Reform  and  Taxpayer  Protection 
Act  of  1991  in  connection  with— 

"(1)  the  default  of  that  Insured  depository 
Institution;  or 

"(11)  any  assistance  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  that  insured  depository  institu- 
tion In  danger  of  default.": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D),  respectively  and  inserting  the  following 
after  subparagraph  (A): 

"(B)  Limit  on  liability.— The  aggregate  li- 
ability of  all  affiliates  of  an  insured  deposi- 
tory Institution,  other  than  insured  deposi- 
tory Institutions  and  subsidiaries  of  insured 
depository  institutions,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  obtained  by  subtracting— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  capital  distribution 
repayment  made  pursuant  to  section 
35(cKlXB)from 

"(11)  5  percent  of  the  Insured  depository  in- 
stitution's total  assets  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
fiinlt  or  assistance  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)."; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2MC)(il)(ni).  by  striking 
"Other  general  or";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(il),  by  striking 
sabclause  (IV). 

(b)  Conformino  Amendments.— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  as 
redesignated,  by  striking  "insured  deposi- 
tory Institution"  and  inserting  "affiliate"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (1),  as 
redesignated,  by  striking  "insured  deposi- 
tory Institution"  and  Inserting  "affiliate". 
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and  by  striking 
"affiliate"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(il),  by  striking 
"commonly  controlled  Insured  depository  in- 
stitution" and  Inserting  "affiliate"  and  by 
striking  "commonly  controlled  depository 
InstitutloD's"  and  Inserting  "affiliate's"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ill),  by  striking 
"commonly  controlled  depository  institu- 
tion'  and  inserting  "affiliate"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(i),  by  striking  "In- 
surtd  depository  Institution"  and  inserting 
"affiliate",  and  by  striking  "commonly  con- 
troDed"  and  inserting  "affiliated"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(li),  by  striking  "in- 
sured depository  institution"  and  inserting 
"affiliate",  by  striking  "institution's"  and 
inserting  •affiliate's",  and  by  striking  "com- 
monly controlled"  and  inserting  "affili- 
ated ": 

(7)  in  paragraph  (2)(C),  by  striking  "Insured 
depository  institution"  and  inserting  "affili- 
ate": 

(8)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(1),  by  striking  "li- 
abilities of  the  depository  institution"  and 
inserting  "liabilities  of  the  affiliate": 

(9)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(1)(U),  by  striking  "of 
the  depository  Institution"; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (2)(DKi).  by  striking 
"such  commonly  controlled  depository  insti- 
tutions "  and  inserting  "affiliates",  and  by 
striking  "such  commonly  controlled  deposi- 
tory institution"  and  inserting  "affiliate"; 

(111  in  paragraph  (2)(D)(ii).  by  striking 
■'commonly  controlled  depository  institu- 
tions" and  inserting  "affiliates",  and  by 
striking  "commonly  controlled  depository 
institution  "  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing ''affiliate"; 

(12i  in  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  striking  "com- 
monly controlled  depository  Institutions" 
where  it  appears  in  clauses  (11)  and  (111)  and 
inserting  ■■afflliates"; 

(IJ)  !n  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "insured 
depository  institution"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "affiliate",  by  striking  "insti- 
tution's" and  inserting  "affiliate's",  and  by 
redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B); 

(14i  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  the  catch- 
line  and  inserting  "(5)  Exemptions.—"; 

il5t  in  paragraph  (5)(A),  by  striking  "in- 
sured depository  Institution"  and  inserting 
"affiliate": 

(H)  in  paragraph  (5)(B),  by  striking  "all 
othsr  insured  depository  institution  affili- 
ates of  such  depository  institution"  and  in- 
serting 'all  affiliates",  and  by  striking  "re- 
gard to"  and  Inserting  "using  the  exemption 
contained  in"; 

(17)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "deposi- 
tory institution  shall  not  be  treated  as  com- 
monly controlled"  and  Inserting  "affiliate 
shall  have  no  liability"; 

(18)  in  paragraph  (7)(A),  by  striking  "1  de- 
pository institution  controls  another"  and 
inserting  "control  was  acquired"; 

(19)  in  paragraph  (7)(B),  by  striking  "the 
controlling  bank  and  all  other  insured  depos- 
itory institution  afflliates  of  such  control- 
ling bank"  and  Inserting  "all  Insured  deposi- 
tory institution  affiliates"  and  by  striking 
"regard  to"  and  Inserting  "using  the  exemp- 
tion contained  In"; 

(20)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  "deposi- 
tory institution"  and  inserting  "afnilate" 
and  by  striking  "insured  depository  Institu- 
tion which  is  an  affiliate  of  each  such  deposi- 
tory institution"  and  inserting  "affiliated 
insured  depository  Institution";  and 

(21)  by  striking  paragraph  (9). 

SEC.  IS.  GRANTING  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE. 

Section  4  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1814)  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Certification  by  Other  Banking 
AOENCits.- Every  national  bank  which  Is  au- 
thorize! to  commence  or  resume  the  busi- 
ness of  banking,  and  which  Is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  receiving  deposits  other  than 
trust  fVinds  as  herein  defined,  and  every 
noninsqred  national  nonmember  bank  which 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  every  noninsured  State  bank 
which  IB  converted  into  a  national  member 
bank  or  which  becomes  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  which  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  other 
than  trust  funds  as  herein  defined,  shall  be 
an  Insured  depository  institution  upon— 
"(1)  application  to  the  Corporation;  and 
"(2)  receipt  by  the  Corporation  of  a  certifi- 
cate wlilch  Is  issued  to  the  Corporation  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  case 
of  a  national  member  bank  which  Is  author- 
ized to  commence  or  resume  the  business  of 
banking  or  a  State  bank  which  Is  converted 
Into  a  national  member  bank,  or  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  the  case  of  a  national  nonmember 
bank  or  a  State  bank  which  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d),  unless  Insurance  is  denied  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. "; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (1)  and  (]),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  D<terim  National  Banking  assocla- 
TiONS.— On  the  case  of  any  interim  national 
bank  that  is  chartered  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  will  not  open  for  business, 
such  back  shall  be  an  insured  depository  in- 
stitutioti  upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bank's 
charter  by  the  Comptroller. 

"(d)  CERTIFICATE  Requiremisnts. — Any  cer- 
tificate Issued  to  the  Corporation  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  state  that  the  bank  Is  au- 
thorized to  transact  the  business  of  banking 
in  the  cjase  of  a  national  member  bank,  or  Is 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
the  case  of  a  State  bank  which  is  converted 
Into  a  national  member  bank,  or  a  national 
nonmenaber  bank  or  a  State  bank  which  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  that  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  factors  enumerated  in  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

"(e)  Review  Requirements.— In  reviewing 
any  certificate  and  application  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consider  the  factors  described  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  <3),  (4).  (5),  and  (7)  of  section  6  of  this 
Act  in  determining  whether  to  deny  insur- 
ance. 

"(f)  Notice  of  Denial  of  Application.— if 
the  Board  of  Directors,  after  giving  due  def- 
erence to  the  determination  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  tihe  Currency  or  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  as  ap- 
proprlaOe,  with  respect  to  such  factors,  does 
not  concur  in  the  determination  of  the 
Comptroller  or  the  Board  of  Governors,  as 
appropriate,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Comptroller  or  the 
Board  of  Governors,  as  apiHvpriate,  that  in- 
surance has  been  denied,  giving  specific  rea- 
sons in  'writing  for  the  Corporation's  deter- 
mination with  reference  to  the  factore  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  and 
(7)  of  section  6,  and  no  insurance  shall  be 
granted. 

"(g)  VOtino  Requirkments.- The  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Directore  to  make  any  deter- 
mination to  deny  Insurance  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  delegated  by  the  Board  of 
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Directors  and  any  such  determination  may 
be  made  only  upon  a  vote  of  not  less  than  3 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(h)  Continuation  of  Insurance  Upon  Be- 
coming A  Member  Bank.— in  the  case  of  an 
Insured  bank  which  is  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  an  In- 
sured State  bank  which  is  converted  Into  a 
national  member  bank,  such  application  and 
certificate  shall  not  be  required,  and  the 
bank  shall  continue  as  an  insured  oank.". 
SBC.  17.  DISCLOeURE. 

(a)  Reports  of  Financial  condition  by  In- 
sured DEPOsrroRY  Institutions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  7(a)(3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1817(a)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(3)"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Quarterly  reports.— 
"(A)  In  general.—";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following: 

"(B)  Additional  mFORMATiON.— In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  the  report 
of  condition  required  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall.  In  the  case  of  banks  with  total  assets 
of  more  than  $1,000,(X)0,000,  also  contain— 

"(I)  estimates  of  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  result- 
ing estimated  net  worth,  and  supporting 
data  and  assumptions  used  in  preparing  the 
estimates;  and 

"(11)  disaggregated  reports  of  assets,  in- 
cluding participation  in  highly-leveraged 
transactions,  holdings  of  nonlnvestment 
grade  securities,  commercial  and  Industrial 
loans  by  sector,  and  other  assets  as  specified 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 

"(C)  Report  on  securities  holders  and 
nonbanking  AcnviTiES.- At  the  same  time 
as  It  submits  the  report  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A),  each  depository  Institution  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  a  report  containing- 

"(1)  the  names  of  the  holders  of  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  insured  institution's  equity 
securities  and  the  maximum  amount  of  secu- 
rities held  by  each  such  holder  during  the 
preceding  quarter;  and 

"(il)  a  description  of  activities  conducted 
by  the  institution  and  its  subsidiaries  that 
are  not  permitted  for  national  banks,  with 
data  on  the  magnitude  of  the  activity. 

"(D)  Pirauc  ACCESS  to  reports.— Each  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  shall 
make  reports  required  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section available  to  the  public  upon  request 
pursuant  to  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (8)  of  section  552(b)  of  such  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  request.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subparagraph,  beginning  75  days  after 
the  reporting  date  for  such  reports,  section 
552(b)(6XA)  of  such  title  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  statistical  information  contained  in 
those  reports  by  substituting  'five'  for  'ten" 
and  section  552(b)(6)(B)  shall  not  apply.". 

(2)  Effective  dates.— The  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  promulgate 
flnal  regulations  requiring  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  submit  quarterly  reports 
containing  the  Information  described  In  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1)  effective 
for  quarterly  reports  submitted  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March  31, 1993. 

(b)  Reports  by  Federal  Banking  Agen- 
aES.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  17  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827)  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subsections  (b)  through 
(g)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (h);  and 


(B)  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Reports  to  (Congress.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  sliall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  which  shall  contain- 

"(A)  estimates  of  the  number  and  aggre- 
gate assets  of  insured  depository  Institutions 
likely  to  fail  during  each  of  the  2  years  fol- 
lowing submission  of  the  report  and  of  the 
costs  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  as  a  result 
of  such  failures,  and  supporting  data  and  as- 
sumptions used  In  preparing  the  estimates; 

"(B)  a  report  on  the  conduct  by  Insured  de- 
pository Institutions  and  their  subsidiaries 
of  activities  not  permitted  for  national 
banks  or  for  bank  holding  companies,  by 
State  or  Federal  charter  status; 

"(C)  a  report  on  the  number  and  aiggregate 
assets  of  insured  depository  institutions 
that,  under  uniform  definitions  established 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agencies, 
are  Insolvent,  approaching  Insolvency,  weak- 
ly capitalized,  adequately  capitalized,  and 
strongly  capitalized;  and 

"(D)  a  list  of  all  cease-and-desist  orders, 
supervisory  agreements,  and  capital  restora- 
tion plans  entered  into  in  the  previous  12 
months,  and  the  extent  of  compliance  with 
outstanding  orders,  agreements,  and  plans. 

"(2)  Method  of  filing.— Reports  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(2)  and  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  reports  required 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  filed  annually  not  later 
than  March  1  of  the  following  year. 

(c)  Insurance  Fund  Reports.— Section 
17(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1827(a)(1))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F),  and  inserting  a  semicolon  In 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(G)  information  pertaining  to  failed  de- 
pository institutions,  including— 

"(i)  the  name  and  total  assets  of  each  in- 
sured depository  institution  that  failed  dur- 
ing the  12-month  jierlod  preceding  submis- 
sion of  the  report,  including  those  that  re- 
ceived assistance  under  section  13(c),  and  the 
actual  or  estimated  cost  of  resolution  or  as- 
sistance to  each  such  depository  institution; 

"(ii)  for  each  failed  Institution,  the  loca- 
tion by  State,  the  State  or  Federal  charter 
status,  and  Federal  Reserve  System  member- 
ship status; 

"(iil)  a  breakdown  of  the  number  and  ag- 
gregate assets  of  all  failed  institutions  by  re- 
gion. State  or  Federal  charter  status,  and 
Federal  Reserve  System  membership  status; 

"(iv)  a  report  of  concentrations  of  liabil- 
ities and  assets  of  failed  institutions.  Includ- 
ing a  breakdown  by  State  or  Federal  charter 
status; 

"(H)  the  number  and  aggregate  assets  of 
depository  institutions  on  the  problem  bank 
list  or  any  other  list  which  identifies  Institu- 
tions which  may  fail  or  require  assistance  or 
resolution  within  the  foreseeable  future,  by 
State  or  Federal  charter  status  and  Federal 
Reserve  System  membership  status,  at  the 
time  of  submission  of  the  report; 

"(I)  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  aggre- 
gate assets  of  banks  that  are  likely  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  problem  bank  list  or  other  list 
described  in  subparagraph  (H)  in  each  of  the 
2  years  following  submission  of  the  report. 


by  State  or  Federal  charter  statna  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  membership  status,  and 
supporting  data  and  assumptions  used  In  pre- 
paring the  estimate;  and 

"(J)  the  estimated  resolution  and  assist- 
ance costs  which  are  likely  to  be  expended  in 
each  of  the  2  years  following  submission  of 
the  report.  Including  an  explanation  of  all 
data  and  assumptions  used  in  developing  es- 
timates required  by  this  paragraph.". 

(d)  Confidential  Access  to  Information 
BY  CBO;  GAO  AND  CBO  Reviews  and  Re- 
ports.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

-SEC.  S«.  REVKW  OP  ESTEMAnS;  amFmcNnAL 
ACCESS  TO  CKBTAIN  DmnMATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  review  the  estimates  by  the  Corporu- 
tion  under  subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 17(a)(1)  and  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agencies  under  section  17(b)(1)(A). 

"(b)  Access  to  Information.— To  carry  out 
subsection  (a),  each  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall,  upon  request,  provide 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office— 

"(1)  the  agency's  internal  rating  system 
and  each  institution's  rating;  and 

"(2)  a  list,  identifying  individual  insured 
institutions,  of  those  institutions  which  the 
agency  believes  may  fail  within  the  foresee- 
able future  or  which  the  agency  believes  may 
require  assistance  or  resolution. 

"(c)  Safeguards  against  Disclosure.— 
The  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  714  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 
shall  apply  to  any  information  provided  in 
response  to  a  request  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  under 
subsection  (b),  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  any  reference  in  such  sub- 
sections to  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  be  deemed  a 
reference  to  the  Director  or  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  respectively.". 

(2)  Criminal  penalties  for  disclosure  by 
CBO  employees.— Section  1906  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  a  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  employee  with  access  to  informa- 
tion obtained  under  section  36  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act"  after  "title  31"  the 
first  place  it  api>ears;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  to  wlilch  information 
obtained  under  such  section  36  pertains" 
after  "title  31"  the  second  place  It  appears. 

(3)  Reviews  and  reports.— Section  17(f)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1827(f))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■'(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  review 

the  oversight  by  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies to  determine  whether  reports  of  condi- 
tion under  section  7(a)  require  information 
to  reasonably  reflect  the  condition  of  deposi- 
tory institutions.  The  Comptroller  General 
Shall  include  in  each  report  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  results  of  such  review  and  any  rec- 
ommendations to  iminrove  the  reports  so 
ttiat— 

"(A)  the  information  required  reasonably 
reflects  the  condition  of  depository  Institu- 
tions; and 

"(B)  the  information  provided  facilitates 
regulatory  actions,  including  prompt  correc- 
tive action. 

"'(3)  Each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
also  contain — 

"(A)  an  audit  of  the  failure  estimates  con- 
tained In  the  most  recent  reports  under  sub- 
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paragraphs  (X)  and  (J)  of  subsection  (a)(1); 
and 

"(B)  an  audit  of  the  failure  estimates  con- 
tained In  the  most  recent  reports  under  sub- 
section (b)(1).'". 

(e)  AccouNTiNO  Guidance.— 

(1)  Disclosure  ouideunes.— The  Securities 
and  Exchangre  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  CJovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  shall  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  disclosure  guidelines  under  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles  appli- 
cable to  Insured  depository  institutions  for 
the  purposes  of— 

(A)  accurately  reflecting  (at  market  value. 
to  the  extent  feasible)  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  those  institutions  in  financial  state- 
ments and  reports  of  condition;  and 

(B)  facilitating  effective  supervision  of  in- 
sured depository  Institutions,  and  prompt 
corrective  action  to  resolve  troubled  institu- 
tions' problems  at  no  cost  to  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund. 

(2)  Interpretive  guidance.- The  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  shall  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  guidelines  used  in  interpreting  ex- 
isting accounting  standards  under  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  for  deposi- 
tory institutions  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of— 

(A)  requiring  earlier  disclosure  of  problem 
loans;  and 

(B)  preventing  such  delay  in  recognizing 
losses  and  in  providing  adequate  loss  re- 
serves as  may  result  in  loss  to  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund  or  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund. 

(f)  Thrift  Call  Reports.— Section  5(v)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1464(v))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Public  disclosure.— Reports  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  all  informa'tion  con- 
tained therein  shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic upon  request."; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7).  respec- 
tively. 

SBC.  18.  CONSENT  TO  BE  BOUND  BY  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  ACT. 

Section  1  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SECTKm  1.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FDIC. 

"(a)  IN  General.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Corpora- 
tion') which— 

"(1)  shall  insure,  as  provided  by  this  Act. 
the  deposits  of  all  banks  and  savings  associa- 
tions entitled  to  the  benefits  of  insurance 
under  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  shall  have  the  powers  granted  by  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Insured  Depository  Lnstitutions 
Consent  To  be  Bound  by  This  Act.— By  be- 
coming or  remaining  Insured  under  this  Act, 
an  insored  depository  institution  consents  to 
be  bound  by  this  Act  and  by  other  Federal 
statutes  relating  to  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  Insured  depository  institutions.". 


SEC.  1».  UNINSURED  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

(»)  In  General.— The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

"SBC.  37.  DISCLOSITRE  BY  UNINSURED  DEPOSI- 
TORY INSTITUTIONS. 

•'(a)  Disclosure  Required.— Any  deposi- 
tory institution  the  deposits  of  which  are 
not  insured  by  the  Corporation  under  this 
Act  or  by  the  National  Credit  Union  Share 
Insurance  Fund  shall,  within  the  United 
States,  do  the  following: 

"(1)  Periodic  statements;  account 
REOORDS. —Include  the  following  notice  con- 
spicuously in  all  periodic  statements  of  ac- 
count, on  each  signature  card,  and  on  each 
paaebook,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  similar 
instrument  evidencing  a  deposit: 

■    -[NAME  OF  INSTITUTION]  IS  NOT 
FEDERALLY  INStTRED 

"  'If  (name  of  institution]  falls,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  guarantee  that 
you  will  be  able  to  get  back  any  of  your 
money.' 

••(2)  Advertising;  premises.— Include  the 
following  notice  conspicuously  in  all  adver- 
tising and  at  each  place  where  deposits  are 
normally  received: 

"  -[NAME  OF  INSTITUTION]  IS  NOT 
FEDERALLY  INSURED'. 
••(3)  Acknowledgement  of  risk.— Receive 
deposits  only  for  the  account  of  persons  who 
have  signed  an  acknowledgement  of  risk  pro- 
viding substantially  as  follows: 

•    ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  RISK 

■'  I  have  been  warned  that  [name  of  insti- 
tution] is  not  federally  Insured. 

■  I  understand  that  if  [name  of  institu- 
tion] fails,  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
guarantee  that  I  will  get  back  any  of  my 
money.' 

■■(b)  Exception  for  Advertising  by  Insti- 
tutions Not  Receiving  Retail  Deposits.— 
Subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  advertising  by  any  depository  institution 
that,  within  the  United  States,  does  not  re- 
ceiye  initial  deposits  of  less  than  $1(X),(XX) 
from  individuals  who  are  citizens  or  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  other  than 
money  received  in  connection  with  any  draft 
or  similar  instrument  issued  to  transmit 
money. 

■•(c)  Manner  and  Content  of  Disclo- 
sure.—To  ensure  that  current  and  prospec- 
tive customers  understand  the  risks  involved 
in  foregoing  Federal  deposit  insurance,  the 
Corporation,  by  regulation  or  order,  shall 
prescribe  the  manner  and  may  further  pre- 
scribe the  content  of  disclosure  required 
under  subsection  (a). 

•'(d)  Unlicensed  Depository  LNSTrrLTiONS 
Lncluded.- For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'depository  institution'  includes  any 
entity  that,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors — 

•■(1)  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  receiving 
deposits;  and 

■•(2i  could  reasonably  be  mistaken  for  a  de- 
pository institution  by  the  entity's  current 
or  prospective  customers. 

■•(e)  Enforcement.— Compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  and  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  or  order  issued  under  this 
section,  shall  be  enforced  under  section  8  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  the  depository  institution  were  an  insured 
State  nonmember  bank.". 

(h)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  28 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.3.C.  1831e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (h);  and 


(2)  bf  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as  sub- 
section (h). 

(c)  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 

■nON'S  AUTHORTTY  TO  EIN  FORCE  DISCLOSURE  BY 

Uninsured  Credit  Unions.— Section  206  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786) 
is  amepded  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(t)  Enforcing  Certain  Disclosure  by  Un- 
insured Credit  Unions.— Compliance  with 
the  reqiuirements  of  section  37  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  any  regulation 
prescribed  or  order  issued  under  that  section, 
may  be  enforced  under  section  206  in  the  case 
of  a  crtdlt  union  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  credit  union  were 
an  Insured  credit  union.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Floor  Statement  of  Senator  Donald  W. 
Riegle,  Jr.— Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
Mr.  President,  today  I  have  Introduced  the 
Comprehensive  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
and  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  Is  the  successor  to  legislation  I 
introduced  last  September. 

background 

During  the  second  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Banking  Committee  held 
more  tkan  a  dozen  hearings  on  reform  of  the 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  system.  The  Com- 
mittee took  some  40  hours  of  testimony  from 
39  expert  witnesses,  including  government 
offlclale,  financial  services  Industry  rep- 
resentatives from  both  the  United  States  and 
other  (jountries,  independent  analysts,  and 
academics.  The  message  of  those  hearings  is 
clear,  federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  summed  it  up  for  the  Committee 
In  thre*  words:  "Reform  is  required." 

The  Itist  five  years  have  been  disastrous  for 
our  Federal  deposit  Insurance  system.  The 
old  insurance  fund  for  savings  and  loans — the 
FSLIC— failed  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  the 
taxpayers  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  The  Insurance  fund  for  banks  now 
stands  at  less  than  half  of  its  required  re- 
serve level  and  falling.  In  testimony  before 
the  Backing  Committee  on  September  11, 
1990,  Comptroller  (Jeneral  Charles  Bowsher 
delivered  a  clear  warning: 

"Not  since  its  birth  during  the  Great  De- 
pression has  the  federal  system  of  deposit  in- 
surance for  commercial  banks  faced  such  a 
period  of  danger  and  uncertainty  as  it  does 
today.  Issues  arising  from  our  audit  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund's  1989  financial  state- 
ments *  *  *  cause  us  both  apprehension  and 
concern  for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
Fund  in  the  1990s." 

The  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Robert  Reischauer.  echoed  the  same 
theme  In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Septemiber  12,  and  warned  that  deterioration 
of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  could  accelerate 
if  a  recession  occurs: 

"The  uncertain  economic  outlook,  exacer- 
bated by  declines  In  real  estate  values  and 
sharp  increases  in  oil  prices,  raises  concerns 
that  spending  from  the  fund  could  be  greater 
during  the  next  few  years  than  we  have  esti- 
mated. *  •  *  Generally,  a  weaker  economy 
would  Increase  the  likelihood  of  bank  fail- 
ures by  reducing  the  value  of  bank  assets.  In- 
creasing loan  defaults,  and  placing  addi- 
tional pressure  on  bank  earnings." 

Serious,  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral deposit  Insurance  system  is  required  to 
protect  the  taxpayers,  the  financial  system, 
the  economy,  and  our  nation's  banks  and 
thrifts. 
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The  American  i)eople  know  reform  is  re- 
quired. A  recent  Harris  poll  found  that  72 
percent  of  the  American  people  believe  the 
most  important  step  that  can  now  be  taken 
to  prevent  another  savings  and  loan  crisis 
from  occurring  Is  to  rewrite  the  laws  to 
make  it  tougher  for  such  a  crisis  to  occur. 

America's  banks  and  thrifts  also  know  re- 
form is  required.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay 
ever-rising  premiums  for  deposit  Insurance 
and  remain  competitive  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  they  know  those  premiums  will 
keep  rising  until  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration enact  reforms  that  contain  the  risk 
to  the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  system. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  also 
know  reform  is  required.  Earlier  this  month, 
the  Administration  released  its  proposals  for 
financial  modernization  and  reform  of  the 
deposit  insurance  system.  Legislative  lan- 
guage to  accomi>any  those  proposals  Is  ex- 
pected any  day  now.  In  the  Senate,  Senators 
Dixon,  Dodd,  Dole,  Graham,  and  Kohl  have 
all  Introduced  different  deposit  insurance  re- 
forms bills,  and  I  know  Senator  Wlrth  and 
Senator  Sanford  have  introduced  some  relat- 
ed legislation  as  well.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, House  Banking  Committee 
Chairman  Gonzalez  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  Wylie  have  introduced  comprehen- 
sive, and  thoughtful,  legislation  to  reform 
our  deposit  Insurance  system. 

I  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion. I  welcome  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Deposit  insur- 
ance reform  is  a  complex  Issue  and  we  will 
need  a  vigorous  and  creative  debate  to  make 
sure  the  job  get  done  right. 

ONLY  A  STARTING  POINT 

Last  September,  when  1  introduced  the 
predecessor  to  this  bill,  I  said: 

"My  proposal  Is  only  a  starting  point  for 
debate,  not  an  ending  point.  No  part  of  it  is 
cast  In  stone  and  I  am  not  ruling  out  any  al- 
ternative approach  or  additional  reform. 
*  *  *  [It]  is  very  much  a  work  in  progress." 

All  of  those  statements  remain  true.  Those 
who  follow  these  Issues  closely  will  recognize 
that  this  bill  differs  in  many  ways  from  its 
predecessor.  Most  of  the  changes  are  minor 
and  technical.  Some  are  more  significant. 
But  it  remains  true  that  no  part  of  the  bill 
is  cast  in  stone.  I  remain  open  to  alternative 
proposals.  I  remain  open  to  suggestions  for 
further  refinements.  This  spring,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  conduct  another  exten- 
sive set  of  hearings  on  legislative  proposals, 
including  this  one,  to  reform  the  deposit  in- 
surance system.  I  will  listen  closely  to  the 
ideas  advanced  at  those  hearings,  and  I  ex- 
pect they  will  be  an  Important  source  of  new 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

URGENT  NEED  TO  ADDRESS  OTHER  ISSUES 

Let  me  also  say  at  the  outset  that  while 
this  bill,  like  its  predecessor,  focuses  solely 
on  deposit  insurance  reform,  I  continue  to 
believe  that  we  will  ultimately  need  legisla- 
tion to  not  only  reform  our  deposit  insur- 
ance system  but  also  help  modernize  our  sys- 
tem of  bank  and  thrift  regulation  and  our 
entire  financial  services  industry.  We  also 
need  to  consider  whether  banks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  Increased  interstate 
banking,  along  lines  suggested  by  Senator 
Dodd  in  legislation  he  has  introduced.  The 
Administration  has  advanced  a  very  ambi- 
tious proposal  attacking  all  of  these  issues 
at  once.  While  I  remain  open-minded  about 
all  of  the  issues  presented  in  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal,  I  have  doubts  about  whether 
it  does  not  encompass  more  than  Congress 
can  digest  in  one  bite.  But  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  entire  proposal 
and  see  what  can  be  accomplished. 


And  I  continue  to  believe  we  should  con- 
sider seriously  the  idea  of  consolidating  reg- 
ulation of  our  banks  and  thrifts,  possibly 
into  a  single — fully  independent — regulator, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  deposit  in- 
surer. Somehow,  we  must  rationalize  and 
simplify  our  now  Byzantine  regulatory  sys- 
tem and  the  burdens  it  imposes  on  the  insti- 
tutions it  supervises.  Chairman  Gonzalez  has 
introduced  a  very  constructive  proposal 
along  these  lines,  and  the  idea  will  receive 
careful  consideration  in  the  Committee's 
hearings  this  spring. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CURRENT  SYSTEM 

Before  turning  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  let 
me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems it  seeks  to  address. 

Testimony  before  the  Banking  Committee 
showed  clearly  that  our  current  system  of 
deposit  insurance  is  badly  flawed.  Stanford 
University  Professor  Ken  Scott  told  the 
Committee  last  year  that,  "[w]hat  you  can 
ask  of  a  deposit  insurance  system  is  that,  at 
the  very  minimum,  it  not  magnify  the  prob- 
lem because  of  the  way  in  which  it  distorts 
incentives  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  admin- 
istered." The  current  system  fails  on  both 
counts.  Both  in  the  way  it  distorts  incen- 
tives and  in  the  way  it  is  administered,  the 
system  magnifies  weaknesses  in  our  banks 
and  thrifts  and  increases  the  cost  of  deposit 
insurance  to  the  insured  institutions,  the  de- 
posit Insurance  funds,  and  the  taxpayers. 

/.  Distorted  Incentives 

A  sound  system  of  deposit  insurance 
should  give  all  parties — depositors,  insured 
institutions,  and  regulators — incentives  to 
act  in  ways  that  minimize  insurance  costs. 
But  the  system  we  have  now  falls  short  of 
that  objective  in  two  key  respects. 

We  need  better  Incentives  for  depositors— 
particularly,  large  depositors.  Our  current 
deposits  Insurance  system  clearly  does  not 
give  depositors  good  incentives.  Federally 
insured  deposits  are  an  investment  product 
just  like  Government  bonds  and  shares  of 
stock.  As  SEC  Chairman  Richard  Breeden 
has  said,  "we  have  to  look  at  the  pricing  of 
this  product.  Deposit  insurance  is  a  product 
that  is  produced  by  the  American  taxpayers 
at  considerable  cost,  and  we  should  not  be 
giving  it  away  at  below  cost  to  produce  it." 

Of  course,  up  to  a  point  we  accept  incor- 
rect pricing  of  insured  deposits  because  we 
want  small  depositors  to  have  confidence 
their  funds  are  safe  and  because  we  want  and 
need  stability  in  our  financial  system.  De- 
positors with  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank  shouldn't  have  to  be  constantly  on 
guard  against  the  possibility  the  bank  is 
going  to  fail.  Indeed,  protecting  small  de- 
positors was  one  of  the  original  purposes  of 
our  deposit  insurance  system.  But  if  you  give 
the  same  protection  to  deiwsitors  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  even  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  deposit,  what  you  get  is  a  system 
in  which  deposits  flow  to  whichever  institu- 
tions offer  the  highest  rates.  And  those  are 
usually  the  weakest  institutions — the  insti- 
tutions whose  deposits  become  Government 
liabilities  when  they  fail.  So  when  you 
charge  large  depositors  too  little  for  deposit 
insurance,  the  cost  of  deposit  insurance  goes 
up  for  society  as  a  whole. 

We  also  need  better  incentives  for  Insured 
banks  and  thrifts.  Currently,  the  premiums 
our  insured  banks  and  thrifts  must  pay  for 
deposit  insurance  take  no  account  of  wheth- 
er the  institution  paying  the  premium  rep- 
resents a  high  risk  or  a  low  risk  to  the  de- 
posit insurance  fund.  If  you  are  an  individual 
at  high  risk  of  having  an  auto  accident,  you 
have  to  pay  more  for  your  auto  insurance.  If 


you  are  a  business  at  high  risk  of  Industrial 
accidents,  you  have  to  pay  more  for  your  li- 
ability insurance.  But  If  you  are  a  bank  or 
thrift  at  high  risk  of  suffering  major  loan 
losses,  you  pay  the  same  for  deposit  Insur- 
ance as  every  other  bank  or  thrift.  As  Bert 
Ely  put  it  at  the  Banking  Committee's  May 
12  hearing,  "the  drunk  drivers  of  the  banking 
and  thrift  world  pay  no  more  for  their  de- 
posit Insurance  than  do  their  sober  siblings." 
2.  Administration 

We  need  to  improve  the  way  our  deposit  In- 
surance system  is  administered.  Many  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  noted  that  the 
Government  is  Incurring  excessive  deposit 
insurance  liabilities  because  of  the  way  our 
system  of  deposit  Insurance  is  administered. 
Two  problems  deserve  special  mention. 

First,  regulators  have  too  often  delayed 
taking  action  against  a  weak  institution  in 
the  false  hope  that  It  would  recover.  Lowell 
Bryan  was  only  one  of  many  witnesses  to 
note  that  "the  cost  of  forbearance  is  very, 
very  high."  Jim  Barth,  formerly  Chief  Econ- 
omist to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  now  a  professor  at  Auburn  University, 
noted  that  once  banks  and  thrifts  become 
undercapitalized,  the  risk  of  loss  begins  to 
shift  from  the  institution  to  the  deposit  in- 
surance system.  Professor  Barth  testified 
that: 

"To  contain  this  risk  shifting  behavior, 
somebody  must  impose  discipline  by  at- 
tempting to  measure  capital  correctly  and 
then,  if  it  declines,  by  Intervening  in  a  time- 
ly and  cost  effective  manner.  This  Interven- 
tion will  necesarily  take  the  form  of  requir- 
ing that  more  capital  be  injected  or  control 
of  the  insitutlon  be  taken  away  from  the 
current  owners." 

If  you  want  strong  medicine  to  work,  you 
have  to  administer  It  before  the  patient  dies. 
But  the  current  system  has  not  always  given 
regulators  sufficient  incentive  to  take 
prompt  corrective  action  when  an  institu- 
tion gets  into  trouble.  Professor  Scott's  tes- 
timony addressed  the  reasons  why  this  has 
occurred.  He  testified: 

[A]  policy  of  delay  and  forbearance  will 
always  be  more  appealing  than  a  policy  of 
prompt  closure  upon  economic  Insolvency.  If 
the  closure  decision  is  a  discretionary,  sub- 
jective judgment  by  the  regulators,  they  are 
vulnerable  to  pressure  and  they  will  often 
yield  to  it.  So  to  the  extent  that  any  reform 
proposal  relies  on  agency  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, I  think  It  is  in  trouble.  The  more  ob- 
jective the  judgment  and  the  more  manda- 
tory and  automatic  the  prescribed  action, 
the  better  off  taxpayers  will  be." 

Many  witnesses  also  faulted  administra- 
tion of  the  current  deposit  insurance  system 
for  indiscriminate  application  of  the  so- 
called  "too-blg-to-fail"  doctrine.  "Failure," 
Barclays  Deputy  Chairman  Peter  Leslie  told 
the  Committee  on  June  13,  "is  a  vital  part  of 
market  discipline."  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
CEO  Thomas  Labrecque  agreed.  On  April  3. 
he  told  the  Committee  that: 

"We  must  eliminate  the  *  *  *  -too  big  to 
fair  policy  under  which  the  very  largest 
banks  are  given  de  facto  100  percent  protec- 
tion of  all  deposits.  Such  a  policy  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  original  intent  of  deposit  In- 
surance and  is  unfair  to  smaller  banks,  bat 
big  bankers  neither  want  It  nor  need  It." 

And  on  July  12,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  warned  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  that  "no  bank 
should  assume  that  its  scale  insulates  it 
from  market  discipline." 

Notwithstanding  widespread  agreement 
that  the  too-big-to-fail  policy  effectively  de- 
stroys market  discipline,  the  FDIC  has  rou- 
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tlnely  ignored  the  $100,000  limit  on  deposit 
insurance  and  seen  to  it  that  virtually  all  de- 
I>08itors  receive  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  millions  they  may  have  on  deposit.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Banlcing  Commit- 
tee on  August  11,  1988,  FDIC  Chairman 
Seidman  stated  that  "99  percent  of  all  the 
deposits  that  we  handle  in  failed  banlcs  are 
fully  protected,  not  only  up  to  SIOO.OOO,  but 
fully  protected." 

GOALS 

A  successful  deposit  insurance  reform 
paclcage,  whether  it  is  the  one  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  or  any  other  package,  will  have  to 
Include  many  specific  reforms,  but  it  should 
also  embrace  a  combination  of  approaches  to 
reform. 

Banks  and  thrifts,  regulators,  and  deposi- 
tors will  all  have  to  make  adjustments  when 
our  deposit  Insurance  system  is  reformed.  No 
single  group  should  bear  the  brunt  of  reform. 

I  think  deposit  insurance  reform  should  ac- 
complish five  things. 

First,  market  discipline  must  be  enhanced 
for  banlES  and  thrifts  and  large  depositors. 
Owners  of  banks  and  thrifts  should  be  en- 
couraged to  put  more  capital  at  risk  so  they 
will  be  less  inclined  to  take  excessive  risks 
at  taxpayer  expense.  Parent  corporations 
and  affiliates  should  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  insured  banks  and  tlirifts.  Regulators 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment risk-based  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums. Large  depositors  should  face  enough 
risk  to  keep  them  fi-om  chasing  high  rates 
without  regard  to  safety. 

Second,  regulators  should  take  prompt  cor- 
rective action  when  the  capital  of  a  bank  or 
thrift  begins  to  deteriorate  unacceptably.  If 
the  institution  cannot  recapitalize,  regu- 
lators should  seek  to  arrest  its  deterioration 
and  sell  or  close  it  at  no  cost  to  the  deposit 
Insurance  fund.  To  facilitate  effective  regu- 
latory monitoring  and  action,  every  insured 
bank  and  thrift  should  receive  an  on-site  ex- 
amination at  least  once  a  year.  Accounting 
principles  must  be  reformed  to  give  regu- 
lators, investors,  and  the  public  more  accu- 
rate and  timely  information  on  the  economic 
condition  of  insured  banks  and  thrifts. 

Third,  abuses  of  deposit  insurance  must 
end.  State  legislatures  and  regulators  should 
not  be  able  to  leverage  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  their  local  tax  bases. 
Depositors  should  not  be  able  to  use  devices 
such  as  Joint  and  trust  accounts  to  evade  the 
SIOO.OOO  limit.  Deposit  brokerage  must  be 
carefully  restricted. 

Fourth,  too- big- to- fail  must  be  curtailed. 
No  institution  should  be  beyond  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  market.  The  FDICs  role 
should  be  carefully  confined  to  resolving 
foilures  of  insured  banks  and  thrifts  at  least 
cost  to  the  insurance  funds.  In  the  United 
States,  as  in  other  countries,  the  central 
twjilcs,  not  the  deposit  insurer,  should  deter- 
mine whether  a  particvaar  failing  institution 
is  so  large  as  to  require  special  measures  to 
protect  the  stability  of  the  financial  system. 

Finally,  we  need  better  information  from 
banks  and  thrifts  and  their  regulators.  The 
Quality  of  available  data  on  America's  banks 
and  thrifts  is  unacceptable.  In  order  for  regu- 
latory reforms  to  work,  in  order  for  market 
reforms  to  work,  in  order  for  Congressional 
oversight  to  work,  we  need  better  quality 
and  more  timely  financial  disclosures  from 
banks  and  thrifts  themselves,  and  more  ex- 
tensive and  timely  analyses  of  industry  per- 
fommnce  trom  their  regulators. 

mOHUOHTS 

Let  me  now  turn  more  specifically  to  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  and  begin  by 


highlighting  eight  of  the  bill's  most  impor- 
tant features: 

It  requires  regulators  to  examine  banks 
and  thrifts  annually  and  take  prompt  correc- 
tive action  to  recapitalize,  sell,  or  close 
weak  institutions  before  they  became  liabil- 
ities to  the  deposit  insurance  fund. 

It  requires  regulators  to  reform  capital 
stanflards.  Appropriate  levels  of  capital 
should  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
goal  of  protecting  the  deposit  insurance 
fund. 

It  sets  goals  for  reform  of  the  accounting 
principles  that  apply  to  insured  banks  and 
thrifts  and  establishes  a  process  for  working 
toward  those  goals. 

It  restrains  State-chartered  commercial 
bante  from  engaging  in  risky  activities  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system. 

It  ends  the  FDICs  ability  to  implement  a 
too-big-to-fail  policy  by  requiring  the  FDIC 
to  resolve  failed  institutions  by  whatever 
resolution  strategy  costs  the  deposit  insur- 
ance funds  least  and  prohibiting  the  FDIC 
from  taking  actions  that  have  the  effect  of 
protecting  uninsured  depositors. 

It  requires  the  FDIC  to  implement  a  sys- 
tem of  risk-based  deposit  Insurance  pre- 
miums. 

It  limits  the  scope  of  deposit  insurance  by 
curtailing  deposit  brokerage,  limiting  pass- 
through  deposit  insurance,  and  limiting  de- 
posit insurance  to  $100,000  per  individual  per 
institution,  plus  another  $100,000  In  retire- 
ment savings. 

It  makes  the  owners  of  banks  and  tiirifts 
stand  behind  those  institutions  by  removing 
doubt  about  the  enforceability  of  capital 
maintenance  commitments;  and  by  strength- 
ening the  current  ("cross-guarantee")  re- 
quirfflnent  that  an  institution's  affiliates 
protect  the  FDIC  from  losses  caused  by  that 
institution.  No  longer  could  that  require- 
ment be  evaded  by  transferring  assets  to  a 
parent,  subsidiary,  or  other  nondepository 
affiliate. 

It  gives  the  financial  markets,  the  regu- 
lators, and  the  general  public  better  infor- 
mation about  the  financial  condition  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  by  imposing  new  report- 
ing and  disclosure  obligations  on  financial 
institutions  and  their  regulators. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  appro- 
priate transition  periods  for  implementation 
of  these  reforms. 

Let  me  now  discuss  these  components  in 
turn. 

;.  Requirement  for  Prompt  Corrective  Action  to 

Recapitalize  or  Resolve  Weak  Institutions 

a.  In  General 

The  bill  requires  regulators  to  take  prompt 
corrective  action  to  recapitalize  or  resolve 
weak  institutions.  The  goal  of  this  require- 
menc— albeit  a  goal  that  cannot  be  realized 
in  all  cases— is  to  resolve  troubled  institu- 
tions at  no  cost  to  the  deposit  insurance 
funds.  To  make  this  goal  realistic,  the  bill, 
when  fully  implemented,  will  require  annual 
on-site  examinations  of  all  insured  banks 
and  thrifts;  improvements  in  accounting 
principles  that  will  yield  more  accurate  fi- 
nancial statements  and  reports  of  condition; 
and  reformed  capital  standards  consistent 
with  the  prompt  corrective  action  goal, 
b.  Annual  Examination  Requirement 

Th«  bill  requires  every  federally  insured 
bank  and  thrift  to  receive  an  on-site  exam- 
ination at  least  once  annually.  Currently, 
manj  commercial  banks  go  years  between 
examinations.  That  must  cliange. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  endorsed  a  requirement  for  an- 


nual on-eite  examinations  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Banking  Conunlttee  last  July  12: 

"Where  it  is  not  already  the  practice,  full 
in-bank  supervisory  reviews— focusing  on 
asset  portfolios  and  off-balance  sheet  com- 
mitmentis — should  occur  at  least  annually, 
and  the  results  of  such  examinations  should 
be  used  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
bank's  capital." 

Clearly,  not  all  of  the  banking  regulatory 
agencies  currently  have  adequate  stafl'  to 
conduct  on-site  examinations.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  lengthy  transition  period  to  accom- 
modate the  need  to  hire  and  train  more  ex- 
aminers. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
an  examination  by  either  an  institution's 
primary  Federal  regulator  or  the  FDIC  can 
satisfy  tlie  annual  examination  requirement. 

c.  Prompt  Corrective  Action  Requirement 

The  bill  would  require  regulators  to  impose 
increasingly  stringent  restrictions  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  operations  of  troubled  banks  and 
thrifts  as  the  capital  of  those  institutions 
falls  below  required  levels.  One  set  of  restric- 
tions will  come  into  force  when  an  institu- 
tion's capital  falls  below  the  regular  mini- 
mum capital  standards.  If  the  institution's 
capital  level  continues  to  deteriorate  and 
falls  below  a  lower,  "critical  capital  level"— 
set  by  the  regulators,  as  I  will  explain  in  a 
moment— the  regulators  will  have  to  sell  or 
close  the  institution  or,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  FDIC,  take  an  alternative  meas- 
ure equally  protective  of  the  deposit  insur- 
ance funfi. 

To  understand  how  this  part  of  the  bill  will 
work  in  practice,  it  helps  to  imagine  a  bank 
or  thrift>— for  purposes  of  illustration,  let's 
say  a  bank— whose  capital  is  initially  ade- 
quate, bvlt  deteriorating. 

(1)  Lewel  One:  Minimum  Capital  Require- 
ment. The  first  set  of  restrictions  will  come 
into  force  when  the  bank's  capital  falls 
below  the  minimum  capital  levels  estab- 
lished by  the  regulators.  These  will  not  be 
the  same  minimum  capital  levels  in  force 
today,  but  new.  stronger  minimums — as  I 
will  disctss  in  a  moment. 

When  the  bank's  capital  falls  below  the 
minimum  level,  it  will  have  to  do  the  follow- 
ing threei  things: 

(a)  Stop  paying  dividends.  The  bank  will  be 
prohibited  from  paying  dividends.  This  re- 
striction will  protect  the  deposit  insurance 
funds  by  ensuring  that  weak  institutions  do 
not  deplete  their  capital  for  the  benefit  of 
their  shareholders. 

(b)  Limit  its  asset  growth.  The  bank's 
asset  growth  will  be  limited  to  10  times  new 
capital.  This  gives  the  bank  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  increase  its  capital. 

(c)  Filt  a  capital  restoration  plan.  The 
bank  will  have  to  file  a  capital  restoration 
plan  within  30  days  after  it  falls  out  of  com- 
pliance with  capital  standards.  Three  aspects 
of  the  capital  restoration  plan  requirement 
are  significant.  First,  the  plan  must  specify 
how  the  bank  will  attain  compliance  with 
capital  standards,  specify  what  activities  the 
bank  will  engage  in.  and  be  acceptable  to  its 
regulator.  Second,  the  plan  must  include  spe- 
cific, year-by-year  capital  targets  to  bring 
the  l>ank  tiack  into  compliance  with  capital 
requirements.  These  targets  will  give  regu- 
lators an  objective  measure  of  the  bank's 
progress  toward  capital  compliance.  Finally, 
if  the  bank  is  part  of  a  holding  company 
structure,  its  parent  will  have  to  guarantee 
compliance  with  the  plan.  This  will  press  the 
parent  to  decide  promptly  whether  to  recapi- 
talize the  bank,  sell  it,  or  stand  behind  it 
until  it  recovers. 

A  bank  that  does  not  submit  and  imple- 
ment a  capital  restoration  plan  will  face  se- 
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rious consequences.  Its  regulators  must  re- 
quire three  steps  by  the  bank,  unless  the  reg- 
ulator finds  that  they  would  not  further  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  deposit  insurance 
fund  from  loss.  First,  the  bank  must  recapi- 
talize by  selling  stock.  Second,  transactions 
between  the  bank  and  affiliated  depository 
institutions  must  fully  comply  with  section 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act:  the  inter- 
bank exemption— which  allows  unlimited 
transactions  with  affiliates,  and  is  open  to 
abuse— will  not  apply.  Third,  the  bank  must 
retain  a  new  Independent  auditor  unless  the 
bank  is  small  or  changed  auditors  during  the 
year  before  it  became  undercapitalized. 

In  addition,  the  regulator  could  further  re- 
strict the  bank's  activities  and  transactions 
with  affiliates;  limit  the  interest  rates  the 
bank  pays  for  deposits;  require  a  new  elec- 
tion for  the  board  of  directors;  or  dismiss 
any  of  the  bank's  directors  or  senior  execu- 
tive officers.  A  bank  that  fails  to  submit  and 
implement  a  capital  restoration  plan  will 
also  be  prohibited  from  paying  bonuses  or 
granting  salary  increases  to  its  executive  of- 
ficers. 

(2)  Level  Two:  Critical  Capital  Level.  If  the 
bank's  capital  level  continues  to  deteriorate, 
it  will  eventually  fall  below  the  second  key 
level,  which  I  call  the  critical  capital  level. 
I  will  explain  in  a  moment  how  that  critical 
capital  level  will  be  set. 

When  the  bank's  capital  falls  below  the 
critical  level,  three  sets  of  additional  restric- 
tions will  come  into  play. 

(a)  Restrictions  on  activities  and  oper- 
ations. The  bank  will  become  subject  to  a 
broad  range  of  stringent  restrictions  on  its 
activities  and  operations.  Large  and  poten- 
tially abusive  transactions  will  be  prohib- 
ited, except  with  specific  regulatory  ap- 
proval. These  restrictions  will  prevent  the 
bank  from  engaging  in  activities  that  could 
lead  to  further  deterioration  in  the  bank's 
condition. 

(b)  Subordinated  debt  payments  prohib- 
ited. The  bank  would  be  prohibited  from 
making  any  payments  of  interest  or  prin- 
cipal on  subordinated  debt.  By  definition, 
subordinated  debt  holders  have  agreed  to 
stand  in  line  behind  the  deposit  insurance 
funds.  This  provision  will  help  protect  the 
deposit  insurance  funds'  place  in  line.  The 
bill  provides  a  5-year  exemption  for  subordi- 
nated debt  outstanding  on  October  25,  1990. 
and  not  extended  or  otherwise  renegotiated 
after  that  date. 

(c)  Receivership,  conservatorship,  or  other 
protective  action.  Within  30  days  after  the 
bank  falls  below  the  critical  capital  level,  its 
primary  regulator  would  have  to  appoint  a 
receiver  or  conservator,  unless  the  FDIC 
agreed  that  taking  an  alternate  action  was 
more  likely  to  protect  the  deposit  insurance 
fund  from  loss.  If  an  alternate  action  is 
taken  the  bank's  regulator  would  have  to 
document  why  that  alternative  is  better 
than  appointing  a  receiver  or  conservator 
and  periodically  review  the  effectiveness  of 
any  such  alternative  action.  If  the  banks 
capital  remains  below  the  critical  level  for 
one  year,  the  regulator  will  have  to  appoint 
a  receiver  in  any  event— although  it  could 
still  appoint  a  conservator  with  FDIC  con- 
currence. 

(3)  Setting  the  Minimum  and  Critical  Cap- 
ital Levels.  My  bill  does  not  specify  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  to  specify  these  levels 
and  provides  a  mandate  on  how  to  set  them. 
The  mandate  is  to  set  capital  levels— both 
the  minimum  capital  level  and  the  critical 
capital  level — so  as  to  make  the  prompt  cor- 
rective action  mechanism  I  have  just  out- 
lined a  realistic  way  to  prevent  losses  to  the 


deposit  insurance  funds.  That  mandate 
might  require  higher  capital  levels,  but  need 
not  if  regulators  take  aggressive  action  to 
make  the  prompt  corrective  action  system 
outlined  in  the  bill  work. 

The  bill  also  requires  revision  of  the  risk- 
based  standards  to  take  account  of  three 
types  of  risk  largely  Ignored  by  the  current 
standards:  interest-rate  risk;  concentration 
of  credit  risk;  and  the  risks  of  nontraditional 
activities.  The  bill  requires  publication  of 
the  revised  standards  within  18  months  of  en- 
actment and  leaves  regulators  free  to  pre- 
scribe a  generous  compliance  period, 
d.  Accounting  Reform 

The  bill  specifies  two  goals  for  the  ac- 
counting principles  applicable  to  insured 
banks  and  thrifts  and  establishes  a  process 
to  generate  reformed  accounting  principles 
that  will  satisfy  those  goals.  First,  account- 
ing principles  for  insured  banks  and  thrifts 
should  result  In  financial  statements  and  re- 
ports that  accurately  reflect — at  market 
value,  to  the  extent  feasible— the  economic 
condition  of  those  Institutions.  Second,  ac- 
counting principles  should  facilitate  both  ef- 
fective supervision  of  banks  and  thrifts  gen- 
erally and  prompt  corrective  action  to  re- 
solve troubled  institutions.  Again,  the  idea 
is  to  make  the  prompt  corrective  action 
mechanism  I  have  outlined  a  realistic  way  to 
prevent  losses  to  the  deposit  Insurance 
funds. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee have  endorsed  the  concept  of  mark- 
to-market,  or  market-value  accounting. 
Lawrence  Connell,  former  Chairman  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  told 
the  Committee  last  May  17  that: 

"I  believe  that  market  value  accounting  is 
a  very  important  management  tool  to  man- 
age a  financial  institution.  The  good  institu- 
tions do  it  today." 

David  Silver  testified  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Institute  last  April  24 
that: 

"[Tjhere  is  one  reform  which  has  been  sug- 
gested from  time  to  time  that  I  suggest 
ought  to  go  to  the  top  of  your  agenda  and 
that  is  simply  the  discipline  that  comes  from 
marking  to  market.  Regulatory  accounting 
from  my  point  of  view  has  turned  out  to  be 
phony  accounting.  There  is  nothing  like 
marking  to  market  which  at  least  imports 
some  discipline  into  the  system  and  lets  the 
air  out  of  the  balloon  slowly.  But  to  carry 
assets  on  the  books  for  years  and  years  and 
years  at  inflated  value  and  then  let  the 
whole  system  collapse  at  once  simply  makes 
no  sense  at  all." 

And  SEC  Chairman  Breeden  testified  on 
September  10  that: 

"As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1990s,  we 
should  consider  a  fundamental  shift  in  the 
goal  we  set  for  accounting  standards  for  fi- 
nancial institutions.  •  *  •  Determining  the 
value  of  an  institution's  assets  and  not  re- 
cording their  original  cost  should  increas- 
ingly be  the  goal  toward  which  we  should 
work.  The  nation's  experience  with  the  crisis 
in  the  savings  and  loan  industry  as  well  as 
with  many  of  the  largest  bank  failures  dem- 
onstrates the  inherent  and  very  substantial 
dangers  of  a  reporting  system  for  financial 
institutions  that  is  premised  on  historic  cost 
accounting  principles." 

The  goals  set  forth  in  this  bill  are  consist- 
ent with  the  spirit  of  Chairman  Breedens 
statement.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
bill  would  not  require  banks  and  thrifts  to 
adopt  mark-to-market  accounting — it  only 
requires  movement  in  the  direction  of  mar- 
ket-value accounting  to  the  extent  feasible. 
And  I  don't  want  to  underestimate  the  ex- 


tent of  the  feasibility  problem:  banks  and 
thirfts  hold  large  volumes  of  ilUqold  aaaet* 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  market 
valuation.  Chairman  Breeden  asserted  that 
"there  are  certainly,  if  we  put  our  minds  to 
it,  ways  in  which  we  could  develop  tech- 
niques for  valuing  even  illiquid  assets  for 
which  there  is  no  readily  quoted  market 
value  available." 

This  bill  would  begin  a  concentrated 
search  for  such  techniques.  It  would  direct 
the  SEC,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
banking  agencies,  to  facilitate  development 
of  accounting  principles  that  meet  the  goals 
I  have  described.  These  accounting  principles 
would  have  to  be  at  least  as  conserratlve  as 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  adopt  accounting  prin- 
ciples that  are  more  conservative  than  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles  as  ap- 
propriate to  facilitate  effective  supervision 
of  banks  and  thrifts  generally  and,  speclfl- 
cally,  to  help  meet  the  goal  of  the  prompt 
corrective  action  mechanism:  resolution  of 
troubled  Institutions  at  no  cost  to  the  de- 
posit insurance  funds. 

e.  Internal  Audit  Requirement 

The  bank  regulatory  agencies  should  have 
a  strong  incentive  to  minimize  losses  to  the 
deposit  insurance  fund.  Under  the  prompt 
corrective  action  requirement  I  have  out- 
lined, something  will  have  gone  wrong  when 
a  loss  of  the  deposit  insurance  fund  occurs. 
To  help  the  regulators  and  Congress  under- 
stand where  breakdowns  in  the  system 
occur,  my  bill  would  require — whenever  the 
failure  of  a  bank  or  thrift  results  in  a  loss  to 
one  of  the  deposit  insurance  funds — an  Inter- 
nal investigation  by  the  inspector  general  of 
the  failed  institution's  primary  regulator. 
Those  reports  would  be  available  for  review 
by  Congress  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  internal  audit  requirement  includes 
a  transition  rule  to  give  regulators  time  to 
work  through  the  current  backlog  of  bank 
and  thrift  failures  and  fully  implement  the 
new  system  of  prompt  corrective  action. 
f.  Expanded  Receivership  and 
Conservatorship  Authority 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  give  die  FDIC 
independent  authority  to  appoint  conserva- 
tors and  receivers  for  banks  and  thrifts.  The 
provision  will  enable  the  FDIC  to  protect  the 
deposit  Insurance  fund  even  when  the  failing 
institution's  primary  regulator  will  not. 

This  expansion  of  FDIC  authority  Is  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  existing  law  and 
practice— under  which  the  FDIC  must  wait 
for  an  institution's  primary  regulator  to  in- 
stitute conservatorship.  But  current  practice 
in  this  area  derives  from  the  days  before  de- 
posit insurance.  With  failed  institutions  gen- 
erating losses  to  the  dejxMlt  insurance  funds 
of  30  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  time  to  update 
our  procedure  is  long  past. 

The  bill  also  broadens  the  grounds  for  ap- 
pointing receivers  for  national  banks — mak- 
ing them  consistent  with  those  currently  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  FDIC-lnsured  Institu- 
tions. This  responds  to  deficiencies  in  the 
Comptroller's  authority  that  came  to  light 
when  the  Bank  of  New  England  failed, 
g.  Related  Issues 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  argu- 
ments surrounding  these  features  of  the  bill, 
and  especially  the  prompt  corrective  action 
requirement. 

Is  it  too  harsh?  Some  may  say  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  strengrthen  capital  standards  and 
expect  weak  Institutions  to  be  able  to  re- 
capitalize, especially  when  the  economy  is  in 
recession.  Anybody  who  says  that  is  jumping 
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the  gun:  my  bill  does  not  say  regulators  need 
to  ral8«  capital  requirements;  it  only  says 
they  njoat  aat  capital  levels  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  resolve  troubled  institutions  at  no 
cost  to  the  deiwsit  insurance  system  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.  Under  my  system,  ag- 
gressive, effective  regulation  becomes,  to 
some  degree,  a  substitute  for  capital. 

Should  the  regulators  conclude  that  the 
new  system  requires  increased  capital  levels. 
the  bin  leaves  them  free  to  provide  a  gener- 
ous transition  for  achieving  compliance. 

Is  It  unfair?  Others  may  say  it  is  unfair, 
even  unconstitutional,  for  regulators  to  sell 
or  close  institutions  that  are  not  yet  insol- 
vent. Again,  requiring  regulators  to  take 
prompt  corrective  action  will  be  painful  to 
the  owners  of  weak  banks  and  thrifts.  But 
that  pain  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  pain 
the  taxpayers  will  feel  if  weak  institutions 
are  allowed  to  get  weaker  and  become  liabil- 
ities. Here  is  what  SEC  Chairman  Richard 
Breeden  had  to  say  on  the  subject  when  he 
testified  before  the  Banking  Committee  on 
September  10: 

"I  am  not  a  fan  of  forbearance,  and  I'm  not 
a  fan  of  using  public  credit  to  extend  the 
time  of  institutions  that  can't  raise  capital 
anywhere  in  the  world.  If  no  investor  any- 
where in  the  world  has  confidence  that  a 
given  set  of  management  knows  how  to  han- 
dle Its  problems,  then  I  don't  know  the 
American  public  ought  to  be  asked  to  put 
their  credit  at  risk  to  support  that  institu- 
tion." 

Again,  the  thrift  crisis  has  a  lesson  to 
offer:  We  gave  the  owners  of  weak  thrifts  a 
chance.  Many  weak  and  insolvent  thrifts 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  operation  for 
years.  We  avoided  pain  In  the  short  term. 
But  In  the  end,  the  pain  to  the  taxpayers  has 
been  immense.  And  the  owners — except  some 
high-fliers  who  benefitted  through  fraud- 
have  lost  everything  just  the  same. 

Is  It  unconstitutional?  The  argument  that 
a  prompt  corrective  action  requirement  such 
as  I  have  outlined  is  unconstitutional  does 
not  withstand  close  scrutiny.  Last  Septem- 
ber 25.  when  I  Introduced  this  bill's  prede- 
cessor, I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  legal  opinion  concluding  as  much.  It  ap- 
pears on  pages  S13,844-47.  I  will  now  place  in 
the  Record  another  legal  opinion  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  prompt  corrective 
action— this  one  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  P.  Miller. 
professor  of  constitutional  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Moreover.  I  note  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  likewise  concluded 
there  is  no  constitutional  barrier  to  a 
prompt  corrective  action  requirement  like 
the  one  my  bill  would  establish. 

A  new  section  of  the  bill  reinforces  this 
point  by  specifying  that  depository  institu- 
tions that  become  or  remain  FDIC-insured 
consent  to  be  bound  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  and  other  Federal  safety-and- 
aoundness  statutes.  This  provision  empha- 
sises that  depository  institutions  cannot  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance while  rejecting  the  safeguetrds  Congress 
haa  enacted  to  protect  the  insurance  funds. 

Is  it  feasible?  Still  others  may  say  that  re- 
quiring regulators  to  take  prompt  corrective 
action  will  not  work  because  history  has 
shown  that  regulators  will  try  to  find  ways 
to  avoid  short-term  costs.  Bert  Ely,  for  ex- 
ample, told  the  Banking  Committee  last 
May  17  that  "Congress  will  find  it  extremely 
dlfQcult  to  enact  closure  rules  that  [it]  can 
force  regulators  to  follow,  for  regulators  re- 
Biat  mightily  any  effort  to  constrain  their 
actions  and  limit  their  powers." 

I  think  this  underestimates  our  regulators. 
They  are  as  capable  as  anybody  else  of  learn- 


ing the  lessons  of  history,  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  work  in  good  faith  to  carry  out 
whatever  reforms  Congress  ultimately 
adopts.  But  I  agree  we  should  not  put  all  of 
our  aggs  in  one  basket.  That  is  why  prompt 
corrective  action  is  only  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  bill. 

h.  Broad  Support 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  there  is  ample 
support  for  the  general  idea  of  requiring 
prompt  corrective  action  to  recapitalize, 
sell,  or  close  weak  institutions.  The  Treas- 
ury Department's  proposal  for  reform  of  the 
deposit  insurance  system  incorporates  many 
of  the  concepts  of  this  portion  of  my  bill. 
Treasury  SecreUry  Brady  told  the  Banking 
Committee  on  February  26  that: 

"[T]he  failure  to  take  prompt  corrective 
action  in  the  past  allowed  some  institutions 
to  fall  when  they  could  have  been  saved,  and 
fostered  low  capital  levels  that  create  incen- 
tives for  firms  to  take  excessive  risk.  The 
proposed  new  system  would  address  those 
problems  by  creating  a  regime  of  specific  su- 
pervisory actions  that  are  triggered  by  de- 
clines to  increasingly  lower  levels  of  cap- 
ital." 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  has  also  endorsed  the  concept.  He 
testified  last  July  12  that: 

■•[PJorced  mergers,  divestitures,  and,  when 
necesEary,  conservatorships  should  occur 
while  there  is  still  positive,  albeit  low,  cap- 
ital in  the  bank  to  limit  reorganization  or 
liquidation  costs.  Existing  stockholders 
should  be  given  adequate  time  to  correct  de- 
teriorating positions,  including  providing 
new  csapital.  But  Congress  should  specifically 
provide  the  bank  regulators  with  the  clear 
authority  and,  therefore,  explicit  support  to 
act  well  before  technical  insolvency  to  mini- 
mize the  ultimate  resolution  costs." 

RoOert  Reischauer,  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  also  endorsed  the 
concept  in  his  testimony  before  the  Banking 
Committee  last  September  12.  Mr. 
Reischauer  stated: 

•[B)oth  the  FDIC  and  Congress  can  affect 
significantly  the  losses  that  will  have  to  be 
covered  by  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund.  The 
fund  only  incurs  losses  if  institutions  are 
closed  after  the  real  value  of  their  assets  is 
less  than  their  liabilities.  If  systems  are  in 
place  to  monitor  closely  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  banks,  and  to  trigger  closure  or 
mandatory  disciplinary  actions  before  sig- 
nificant losses  occur,  the  fund's  liabilities 
will  be  minimized." 

Robert  Eisenbeis.  Professor  of  Banking  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  was  even  more  emphatic  in  his  testi- 
mony the  same  day: 

"Cliairman  Seidman  suggested  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  keep  insolvent  or 
weakly-capitalized  thrift  institutions  open 
instead  of  reorganizing  them  due  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  in  the  FDIC,  or  the  insur- 
ance fund,  to  resolve  these  cases.  I  would 
urge  you  strongly  to  resist  that  temptation. 
Such  forbearance — I  know  people  are  not 
pleased  with  the  use  of  that  word— is  why  we 
got  into  trouble  with  the  S&L  industry.  *  *  * 
I  think  the  point  can't  be  emphasized  enough 
that  we  don't  lose  a  dime  if  we  close  institu- 
tions before  their  net  worth  goes  to  zero.  The 
fact  that  you  see  these  losses  appearing  In 
the  FDIC  fund  means  that  they  didn't  close 
those  institutions  on  time." 

And  George  Kaufman,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Finance  at  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  Shadow  Finan- 
cial Regulatory  Committee,  told  us  last  May 
22  that  such  a  requirement: 


"*  •  •  ^eals  directly  with  the  two  costly 
features  of  the  existing  deposit  Insurance 
structure,  too  little  private  capital  In  bank- 
ing and  the  potential  for  continued  operation 
when  banks  are  Insolvent,  and  would  impose 
the  least  cost  on  either  the  banking  system 
or  the  taxpayers." 

2.  Risky  activities  cunailed 

One  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  the  thrift  cri- 
sis is  that  States  should  not  be  allowed  to  le- 
verage Federal  deposit  insurance  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  local  tax  bases.  Bert  Ely  made 
this  point  when  he  testified  on  May  17: 

"He  who  takes  the  risk  should  regulate. 
And  so  I  think  that,  since  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  bearing  the  risk  of  failure,  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  be  preeminent  in  the  reg- 
ulation." 

Treasury's  reform  proposal  also  recognizes 
this  problem.  Secretary  Brady  testified  on 
February  26  that: 

"[S]tat*s  should  no  longer  have  authority 
to  authorize  risky  activities  for  state  banks 
that  receive  federal  deposit  insurance.  A  bal- 
ance was  struck  in  FIRREA  for  state  thrifts 
between  the  benefits  of  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  interest  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  should  strike  this  same  balance  for 
federally  Insured  state  banks." 

As  Secretary  Brady  noted.  Congress  has  al- 
ready addressed  this  problem  in  the  thrift  in- 
dustry, la  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  Con- 
gress curtailed  the  powers  of  State-chartered 
thrifts,  generally  limiting  State-chartered 
thrifts  to  activities  permissible  for  federally 
chartered  thrifts.  Such  action  was  des- 
perately heeded:  losses  from  State-chartered 
thrifts  account  for  a  hugely  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  resolving  failed  thrifts.  Indeed,  California 
and  Texas  thrift  failures  alone  accounted  for 
54  percent  of  FSLIC  losses  in  1987  and  70  per- 
cent in  19B8. 

We  shoald  not  allow  this  problem  to  repeat 
itself  in  the  commercial  banking  industry. 
Fortunately,  as  of  yet.  State-chartered 
banks  have  not  presented  the  Federal  deposit 
insurance  system  with  the  same  kind  of  risk 
that  State-chartered  thrifts  did.  But  the  po- 
tential for  problems  is  real.  Indeed,  even  as 
the  Committee  was  conducting  Its  hearings 
on  deposit  insurance  reform  last  year,  Dela- 
ware enacted  legislation  permitting  Dela- 
ware-chartered banks  to  underwrite  all  types 
of  insurance. 

This  bUl  would  generally  prohibit  State 
banks  and  their  subsidiaries  from  engaging 
as  principal  In  any  activity  Impermissible 
for  national  banks  unless  two  conditions  are 
satisfied.  First,  the  State  bank  must  fully 
comply  with  applicable  capital  standards. 
Second,  aie  FDIC  must  have  found  that  the 
activity  in  question  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  Federal  deposit  insurance,  and 
poses  no  significant  risk  to  the  deposit  insur- 
ance fund. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  impose  two  spe- 
cific restrictions  on  risky  activities.  It  would 
prohibit  Btate  banks  from  making  any  eq- 
uity inveitment  not  permissible  for  national 
banks,  except  for  community  development 
investments.  It  would  also  prohibit  State 
banks  from  acquiring  junk  bonds,  and  re- 
quire them  to  carry  any  existing  junk  bond 
holdings  at  fair  market  value. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  empower  the  FDIC 
to  restrict  national  bank  activities  that  pose 
a  signifloant  risk  to  the  deposit  insurance 
fund. 

3.  Too-big-to-fail  curtailed 

One  of  the  most  roundly  criticized  aspects 
of  our  current  deposit  insurance  system  is 
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the  so-called  "too-big-to-fail"  policy.  Small 
banks,  understandably,  feel  competitively 
disadvantaged  by  it  because  the  policy  tends 
to  be  applied  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
positors at  larger  banks  and  thrifts.  L.arge 
banks  argue  it  is  unnecessary  and  perceive  it 
as  an  obstacle  to  financial  modernization. 
Many  members  of  the  public  view  it  as  a  pol- 
icy that  favors  large  investors  while  driving 
up  costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  term  "too-blg-to-fail"  has  at  least  two 
different  meanings.  Different  elements  of  the 
bill  are  responsive  to  each  sense  of  the  term. 
a.  Making  Depositors  Whole 

Most  commonly,  the  term  "too-big-to-fail" 
is  used  to  describe  a  policy  whereby  all  de- 
positors are  made  whole  when  a  financial  in- 
stitution fails.  My  bill  will  effectively  elimi- 
nate this  kind  of  too-big-to-fail  policy. 

The  FDIC  has  several  different  strategies 
at  its  disposal  for  resolving  failed  banks  and 
thrifts.  The  most  basic  resolution  strategy  is 
liquidation.  The  FDIC  can  simply  mail  out 
checks  to  all  depositors  and  proceed  to  sell 
the  assets  of  the  failed  institutions.  But  the 
FDIC  regularly  uses  resolution  techniques 
other  than  liquidations.  In  effect,  the  FDIC 
pays  acquiring  institutions  to  assume  all  of 
the  deposit  liabilities  of  the  failed  banks  or 
thrifts.  So,  for  example,  if  a  bank  with  SI  bil- 
lion In  deposit  liabilities  fails,  the  institu- 
tion acquiring  Its  deposits  will  receive  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  cash  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  honor  the  failed  institution's  liabil- 
ities to  its  depositors — without  regard  to 
whether  the  failed  institution's  deposit  li- 
abilities consisted  of  lots  of  small  deposits 
under  $100,000  or  a  few  multimillion  dollar 
deposits.  In  effect,  the  FDIC  protects  all  de- 
posits, regardless  of  size. 

The  FDIC  has  argued  that  paying  off  all 
depositors,  regardless  of  size,  is  often  the 
cheapest  resolution  strategy  at  its  disposal. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  FDIC  may  be  in- 
appropriately viewing  its  options  as  "all  or 
nothing" — either  transfer  all  the  deposits  to 
an  acquirer  or  liquidate  the  institution.  In 
reality,  there  are  intermediate  options:  the 
FDIC  could,  for  example,  allow  acquirers  to 
assume  only  account  balances  under  $100,000, 
forcing  larger  depositors  to  stand  in  line 
with  creditors. 

The  bill  would  require  the  FDIC  to  choose, 
in  every  case,  the  resolution  strategy  that 
costs  the  deposit  insurance  fund  the  least. 
and  to  document  the  analysis  underlying 
that  choice.  And  it  would  prohibit  the  FDIC 
from  taking  actions  that  have  the  effect  of 
protecting  uninsured  depositors.  Rigorously 
applied,  these  requirements  should  eliminate 
the  practice  of  paying  off  uninsured  deposi- 
tors. Of  course,  in  determining  the  least-cost 
approach  to  resolving  a  failed  institution, 
the  FDIC  will  have  to  consider  the  health 
and  viability  of  the  resulting  institution, 
b.  Dealing  With  Unacceptably  Large  Failures 

Sometimes,  "too-big-to-fail"  describes  a 
policy  of  using  Federal  assistance  to  keep  in- 
stitutions open  whose  collapse  might  injure 
the  payments  system  or  the  entire  financial 
system.  The  classic  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  too-big-to-fail  policy  is  the  Continental  Il- 
linois rescue. 

Many  commentators  argue  that  too-big-to- 
fail  in  this  sense  can  never  be  eliminated. 
The  central  banks  of  foreign  countries,  they 
say,  would  never  permit  the  failure  of  major 
financial  Institutions  in  those  countries.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  reason,  our  own  central  bank 
would  never  permit  the  failure  of  a  truly 
major  financial  institution  in  this  country. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  be  skeptical 
about  that  line  of  argument.  For  one  thing. 


the  large  financial  institutions  In  most  for- 
eign countries  are  far  larger,  relative  to 
their  markets,  than  the  largest  financial  in- 
stitutions in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
argument  clearly  has  at  least  a  kernel  of 
truth:  nobody  wants  to  limit  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  stave  off  a  collapse 
of  America's  financial  system.  But  why 
should  the  FDIC  decide  which  institutions 
are  too  big  to  fill?  In  other  countries,  the 
central  bank  would  make  such  a  determina- 
tion. And  in  our  country,  too,  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  not  the  FDIC,  that  has 
the  greatest  expertise  in  dealing  with  macro- 
economic  policy  and  systemic  risk. 

This  bill  attacks  this  sense  of  too-big-to- 
fail  in  two  ways.  First,  its  prompt  corrective 
action  provisions  will  require  recapitaliza- 
tion or  resolution  of  all  troubled  institu- 
tions—large and  small— before  they  become 
drains  on  the  deposit  insurance  fund.  Prompt 
corrective  action  requirements  will  elimi- 
nate the  opportunity  for  unfair  treatment  of 
large  institutions. 

Second,  the  bill  would  preclude  the  FDIC 
from  paying  off  uninsured  deposits  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  stability  in  the  financial 
system.  The  FDIC  would  focus  more  nar- 
rowly on  the  task  of  insuring  deposits  at 
America's  banks  and  thrifts,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  law.  When 
a  large  institution  fails,  the  FDIC  could  do 
no  more  than  pay  off  the  insured  deposits. 

The  bill  would  leave  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  with  its  current  authority  to  take 
whatever  action  is  needed  to  protect  the  fi- 
nancial system.  But  uo  institution  should 
draw  comfort  from  this  fact.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  never  shown  much  inclination  to 
provide  100  percent  assurances.  Again,  I  am 
mindful  of  Chairman  Greenspan's  words  be- 
fore the  Banking  Committee  on  July  12:  "no 
bank  should  assume  that  its  scale  insulates 
it  from  market  discipline." 

c.  Limiting  Systemic  Risk 

This  bill  differs  from  its  predecessor  in  in- 
cluding two  provisions  intended  to  shore  up 
the  bill's  limitations  on  too-big-to-fail  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  risk  any  one  institu- 
tion can  pose  to  the  banking  system  as  a 
whole. 

When  an  institution's  capital  declines  to 
zero  while  the  institution  continues  to  hold 
large  amounts  of  deposits  from  other  banks, 
something  has  gone  very  wrong.  The  goal  of 
regulatory  policy  toward  failing  institutions 
should  be  to  Insulate  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  banking  system,  so  that  their  failure 
cannot  harm  other  institutions.  This  bill 
would  do  that  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  bill  requires  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board- as  the  agency  most  involved  in  han- 
dling systemic  risk— to  prescribe  rules  limit- 
ing depository  institutions'  credit  exposure 
to  other  depository  institutions.  The  logic  of 
such  limitations  is  clear:  interbank  deposits 
are,  in  reality,  simply  a  loan  from  one  bank 
to  another.  Like  any  other  loan,  they  expose 
the  lender  to  risk.  A  bank  that  lends  a  major 
portion  of  its  capital  to  a  single  borrower  is 
acting  imprudently,  whether  the  borrower  is 
a  commercial  real  estate  developer  or  an- 
other bank.  A  bank  should  not  put  all  its 
eggs  in  one  basket — even  if  the  basket  is  an- 
other bank. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  banks  accepting 
interbank  deposits  from  FDIC-insured  insti- 
tutions to  be  well  capitalized.  The  bank 
must  comply  with  all  currently  applicable 
capital  standards  prescribed  by  its  primary 
Federal  regulator — and  have  additional  cap- 
ital to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
determines  such  capital  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  system. 


4.  Changes  in  deposit  insurance  premium  pricing 

My   bill   would  make   sever&l   important 

changes  in  the  laws  governing  the  premlunu 

banks  and  thrifts  pay  for  deposit  losorance 

coverage. 

a.  Risk-Based  Premiuns  Authorized 

The  bill  would  require  the  FDIC  to  assess 
risk-based  deposit  Insurance  i>remlunu, 
while  giving  the  FDIC  discretion  to  design 
the  system.  Such  discretion  will  enable  the 
FDIC  to  refine  the  system  in  light  of  experi- 
ence. In  addition,  the  bill  expressly  author- 
izes the  FDIC  to  use  private  reinsurance  as  a 
basis  for  setting  risk-based  premiums,  con- 
sistent with  the  general  outlines  of  Senator 
Dixon's  deposit  insurance  reform  proposal. 
Senators  Dixon  and  Graham  have  both  done 
considerable  work  in  this  area,  and  I  am  In- 
terested in  drawing  on  their  expertise, 
b.  Assessment  Base  Repealed 

Consistent  with  the  requirement  that  the 
FDIC  implement  a  system  of  risk-based  pre- 
miums, the  bill  would  repeal  the  current 
statutory  references  to  the  "assessment 
base.  "  That  language  was  designed  for  the 
existing  assessment  system— not  a  risk- 
based  system.  To  leave  it  on  the  books  while 
requiring  the  FDIC  to  adopt  a  risk-based  sys- 
tem could  only  confuse  and  distort  the  new 
system.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
FDIC  devise  a  system  that  is  fair,  admln- 
istrable,  and  that  relates  premium  levels  to 
risk  as  accurately  as  is  feasible.  The  system 
should  also  be  reasonably  certain,  so  that  an 
institution  can  determine  in  advance,  once 
the  system  is  fully  implemented,  how  a  given 
operating  strategy  will  affect  its  deposit  in- 
surance premiums.  In  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  risk  an  institution  poses  to  the 
deposit  insurance  system,  the  FDIC  should 
be  free  to  consider  any  aspect  of  the  institu- 
tion's financial  condition,  including  all  por- 
tions of  its  balance  sheet  and  off-balance 
sheet  risks. 

5.  Restrictions  on  the  scope  of  deposit  insurance 
coverage 

One  of  the  primary  problems  with  our  de- 
posit insurance  system  is  that  is  covers  too 
much.  Ostensibly,  deposits  are  Insured  to 
$100,000,  but  in  reality  that  limit  Is  almost 
meaningless  because  existing  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  regulatory  policies  allow  abuses  of 
the  limit.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  essen- 
tially unlimited  coverage  for  virtually  all 
depositors  at  virtually  all  Institutions.  Some 
of  these  abuses  of  the  $100,000  limit  are  well 
known: 

Pass-through  deposit  Insurance. 

Brokered  deposits. 

Multiple  accounts  far  exceeding  $100,000, 
even  at  one  institution. 

My  bill  will  curtail  these  abuses  through  a 
variety  of  measures. 

a.  Passthrough  Deposit  Limited 

One  of  the  thorniest  problems  in  deposit 
insurance  today  is  the  question  of  pass- 
through  deposit  insurance  coverage.  Cur- 
rently, pension  funds  can  make  deposits  of 
millions,  or  even  tens  or  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  all  of  it  fully  insured  on  the 
theory  that  deposit  insurance  is  "passed 
through"  to  individual  investors,  none  of 
whom  have  more  than  a  $100,000  interest  in 
the  deposit. 

The  pension  funds  that  make  such  deposits 
have  sophisticated  managers,  fully  capable 
of  determining  from  available  information 
whether  a  bank  or  thrift  is  reasonably  sound 
or  a  basket  case.  Recognizing  that  fact,  the 
Administration's  deposit  insurance  reform 
proposal  would  generally  prohibit  pass- 
through  deposit  insurance,  except  for  pass- 
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through  iasurance  for  "self-directed  benefit 
idans."  a  term  the  Administration  has  not 
yet  clearly  defined. 

My  bill  would  take  a  somewhat  different 
approach.  While  generally  limiting  pass- 
through  Insurance.  It  would  retain  one  form 
of  pass-through  Insurance  that  I  know  will 
be  of  concern  to  many  citizens  who  now 
enjoy  pass-through  deposit  insurance  protec- 
tion for  their  retirement  savings.  Many  tax- 
deferred  retirement  plans  invest  in  bank  in- 
vestment contracts  and  insured  certificates 
of  deposit,  and  many  of  the  people  who  par- 
ticipate in  such  plans  believe  such  invest- 
ments are  the  safest  way  to  save  for  retire- 
ment. 

As  a  factual  matter,  that  belief  is  not  ac- 
curate. U.S.  Government  securities  are  just 
as  safe  as  federally  insured  deposits.  Both 
enjoy  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government.  And  any  retirement 
fund  that  offers  its  participants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  in  insured  deposits  could 
choose  Instead  to  offer  its  participants  an 
equally  safe  investment  in  U.S.  Government 
securities. 

Nevertheless,  an  outright  prohibition  on 
pass-through  deposit  insurance  could  cause 
needless  anxiety  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  not  sophisticated  investors.  There- 
fore, although  the  bill  would  generally  pro- 
hibit pass-through  deposit  insurance  cov- 
erage, as  currently  drafted  it  would  contain 
an  exception  for  deposits  made  by  certain 
tax-deferred  retirement  plans.  I  want  to 
make  clear,  however,  that  I  remain  con- 
cerned that  this  exception  may  be  too  broad 
to  adequately  protect  the  deposit  insurance 
fund.  My  mind  is  still  open  on  this  point  and 
I  want  to  consider  the  issue  further  in  the 
months  ahead. 

b.  Limits  on  Deposit  Brokerage 

Deposit  brokerage  is  a  simple  idea  that  can 
have  dangerous  consequences  for  the  deposit 
Insurance  system.  Generally  speaking,  what 
a  deposit  broker  does  is  collect  money  from 
Investors  and  invest  it  in  insured  certificates 
of  deposit.  Some  investors  prefer  to  make  de- 
posits through  brokers  because  brokers  can 
often  locate  a  better  rate  than  the  investor 
could  find  on  his  or  her  own. 

There  may  be  legitimate  uses  for  brokered 
deposits.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  noted  this  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Banking  Committee  on  July  12: 

"[T]here  are  certain  characteristics  of  bro- 
kered deposits  which  have  advantages,  name- 
ly, that  they  do  Improve  the  liquidity  of  the 
system.  They  do  facilitate  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  marshalling  of  depository  funds. 
Nonetheless,  they  do  potentially  create  sig- 
nificant risks  •  •  *.  [RJather  than  abolish 
them,  I  think  one  should  focus  on  those  as- 
pects of  brokered  deposits  which  are  positive 
and  try  *  *  *  to  keep  that  aspect  of  the  sys- 
tem in  place  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
the  abuses  which  have  clearly  existed  in  re- 
cent years." 

Nevertheless,  brokered  deposits  have  been 
enormously  abused,  and  are  widely  believed 
to  have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
Itroblems  of  the  thrift  industry.  Former  Jus- 
tice Department  prosecutor  Bruce  Maffeo 
gave  the  Committee  a  graphic  description  of 
the  dangers  of  brokered  deposits  for  weak 
banks  and  thrifts  this  past  August  1: 

"[B]rokered  money  was  literally  the  finan- 
cial equivalent  of  crack.  You  saw  small  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  and  small  banks 
all  of  a  sudden  pumped  up  on  steriods  with  a 
no  million  asset,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  accumulation  of  brokered  money 
that  they  had  to  pay  back  the  principal  on 
*  •  •  and  in  some  cases  they  were  hung  out 


to  dry  for  as  long  as  20  years  with  interest 
payments  that  were  extortionate  by  any 
other  measure.  So  they  had  that  rock  in 
their  knapsack  just  going  out  of  the  gate." 

And.  in  a  similar  vein.  Gerald  Corrigan. 
President  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  called  abuse  of  deposit  brokerage  ar- 
rangements "the  worst  single  abuse  of  the 
depo«it  insurance  system"  when  he  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  April  3. 

Recognizing  the  dangers  of  brokered  depos- 
its. Congress  curtailed  their  use  by 
undercapitalized  institutions  in  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform.  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989. 

This  bill  would  go  farther.  First,  it  would 
deny  pass-through  coverage  altogether  to 
brokered  deposits  that  take  the  form  of  mas- 
ter certificates  of  deposit.  Second,  it  would 
broaden  the  FDIC's  authority  over  so-called 
money  desks,  through  which  banks  and 
thrifts  obtain  high-rate  deposits  directly 
from  investors.  Third,  it  would  require  the 
FDIG  to  impose  whatever  additional  restric- 
tions on  deposits  by  intermediaries  may  be 
needed  to  protect  the  deposit  Insurance 
funds.  These  provisions  would  become  effec- 
tive nine  months  after  enactment  of  the  bill, 
c.  Multiple  Accounts  Limited 

Ont  widespread  abuse  of  the  current  de- 
posit insurance  system  that  has  attracted  a 
lot  of  criticism  is  the  practice  of  evading  the 
SlOO.dOO  limit  by  iiaving  more  than  one  ac- 
count at  a  single  institution.  Additional  cov- 
eraga  can  be  obtained  by  holding  different 
accounts  in  different  capacities.  Thus,  for 
example,  you  can  deposit  JIOO.OOO  in  your 
own  name,  the  $100,000  in  an  account  you 
hold  jointly  with  your  spouse,  then  another 
$100,000  in  an  account  you  hold  jointly  with 
a  chUd,  and  so  forth.  The  Treasury  report 
notes  that  a  family  of  three  can  obtain  $1.2 
million  in  coverage  this  way. 

The  bill  will  eliminate  this  abuse  com- 
pletely by  repealing  the  language  in  current 
law  that  gives  rise  to  it.  It  will  not  forbid  in- 
dividuals from  having  multiple  accounts  at 
insured  depository  institutions,  but  it  will 
limit  the  aggregate  amount  of  deposit  insur- 
ance any  individual  could  receive  on  ac- 
counts at  any  one  depository  institution. 
Under  my  bill,  that  aggregate  limit  would  be 
$100,000  per  individual,  plus  an  additional 
$100,000  for  tax-deferred  retirement  savings. 
6.  Source  of  strength 

Some  companies  controlling  thrifts  have 
questioned  regulators'  authority  to  enforce 
commitments  by  parent  corporations  to 
maintain  the  capital  of  their  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions. 

Testimony  before  the  Banking  Committee 
indicates  that  such  capital  maintenance 
agreements  have  been  an  important  regu- 
latory tool  in  the  past.  Lawrence  Connell, 
former  Chairman  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  and  a  member  of  the 
Shadow  Financial  Regulatory  Committee, 
addressed  the  subject  in  his  testimony  last 
May  17: 

"Sliould  a  company  that  controls  a  bank 
or  thrift  be  free  to  let  that  institution  fail 
without  making  an  effort  to  assist  it?  *  *  • 
[T]he  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  attempted 
to  impose  a  source  of  strength  doctrine  from 
the  very  beginning  of  holding  companies. 

"The  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  *  *  *  had 
open-ended  contractual  net  worth  mainte- 
nance agreements  for  many  years.  More  re- 
cently, these  have  been  modified  to 
prenuptial  type  agreements  where  the  insti- 
tutions could  be  sold  if  the  net  worth  fell 
below  a  certain  level. 

"I  think  they've  been  effective.  *  *  * 
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"And  I  believe  it  would  be  valuable  as  one 
of  the  *  •  *  tools  for  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  have  In  their  quiver  to  require  net  worth 
maintenance  agreements  on  a  limited  basis, 
prenuptial  type." 

The  bill  would  remove  any  doubt  that  such 
commitments  are  enforceable. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  cross-guarantee 
liability  to  affiliates  and  subsidiaries  of  in- 
sured backs  and  thrifts.  No  longer  could  a 
depository  institution  avoid  liability  by 
transferring  assets  to  a  subsidiary,  parent, 
or  other  nondepository  affiliate.  The  extent 
of  the  cross-guaranty  liability  would  depend 
on  whether  the  affiliate  in  question  is  itself 
an  insured  depository  institution.  As  under 
current  law,  insured  institutions  would  be 
fully  liable  for  any  loss  Incurred  by  the  FDIC 
in  connection  with  the  failure  of  affiliated 
institutions.  Subsidiaries  would  also  be  sub- 
ject to  such  liability.  But  the  total  liability 
of  other  affiliates— i.e.,  those  that  are  not 
banks,  thrifts,  or  their  subsidiaries — would 
be  limited  to  5  percent  of  the  failed  institu- 
tion's as3ets. 

7.  Enhanced  disclosure  obligations  for 
depository  institutions  and  their  regulators 
The  la«t  major  cluster  of  reforms  in  this 
package  addresses  the  need  for  more,  better, 
and  more  timely  information  from  our  in- 
sured banks  and  thrifts  and  their  regulators. 
Lack  of  solid  information  is  not  just  a  frus- 
tration to  Congress.  We  cannot  expect  regu- 
lators to  do  their  jobs  well  if  they  do  not 
have  accurate  information  on  the  condition 
of  institutions  they  supervise.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect depositors,  shareholders,  and  creditors 
to  invest  prudently  if  they  cannot  distin- 
guish strong  institutions  from  weak  institu- 
tions. And  we  cannot  expect  the  American 
people  to  have  confidence  in  their  financial 
system  if  they  do  not  believe  they  are  receiv- 
ing accurate  information  on  its  condition. 

a.  DisOlosure  by  Depository  Institutions 
The  bill  requires  banks  and  thrifts  to  pro- 
vide more  specific  information  in  their  quar- 
terly reports  so  that  the  financial  condition 
of  insure*  banks  and  thrifts  can  be  better  as- 
sessed and  monitored.  In  particular,  the  bill 
would  impose  four  new  quarterly  disclosure 
requirements:  first,  major  shareholders;  sec- 
ond, disaggregated  reports  of  assets— mean- 
ing mora  detailed  disclosure  of  an  institu- 
tion's asset  portfolio;  third,  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities; and  fourth,  market  value  estimates 
of  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by 
their  regnlators  and  the  Financial  Account- 
ing Standards  Board.  The  first  three  require- 
ments would  take  effect  6  months  after  en- 
actment: these  simply  require  more  regular 
and  systennatic  disclosure  of  information  al- 
ready available  to  the  regulators.  The  mar- 
ket value  disclosure  requirement  will  take 
effect  January  1.  1993. 

The  bill  also  requires  uninsured  banks  and 
thrifts  to  disclose  to  their  customers  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  receive  a  written  acknowl- 
edgement; of  that  disclosure  from  prospective 
customer*  before  accepting  any  money  for 
deposit.  The  bill  authorizes  the  FDIC  to  de- 
termine, In  uncertain  cases,  whether  a  par- 
ticular enterprise— e.g..  an  unlicensed  de- 
posit-taker— constitutes  an  uninsured  depos- 
itory instatution.  This  provision  is  intended 
as  a  consumer-protection  measure,  in  re- 
sponse to  recent  incidents  in  Rhode  Island 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  de- 
positors may  not  have  recognized  they  were 
placing  deposits  in  institutions  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  insure. 
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b.  Disclosure  by  the  Regulatory  Agencies 
The  bill  also  requires  each  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  to  report  annually  on  the 
volume  of  anticipated  bank  and  thrift  fail- 
ures over  the  next  two  years;  the  involve- 
ment of  insured  banks  and  both  State  and 
Federal  thrifts  in  nontraditlonal  activities; 
the  capital  levels  of  insured  banks  and 
thrifts;  and  enforcement  actions  and  subse- 
quent compliance.  The  bill  permits  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  obtain  CAMEL, 
ratings  and  problem-institution  lists  under 
strict  confidentiality  rules.  Including  crimi- 
nal penalties.  Such  access  will  better  enable 
the  CBO  to  estimate  the  future  needs  of  the 
deposit  insurance  funds  and  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

c.  Disclosure  by  the  Insurance  Fund 

The  bill  requires  more  accurate  and  de- 
tailed disclosures  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  on  the  condition  of  the  deposit  insur- 
ance funds.  It  requires  annual  reports  on 
bank  and  thrift  failures  during  the  previous 
12  months  and  projections  of  problem  insti- 
tutions two  years  into  the  future. 

8.  Other  provisions 

a.  Safegruards  Against  Insider  Abuse 
Strengthened 
The  bill  includes  provisions  intended  to 
strengthen  safeguards  in  current  law  aga.inst 
Insider  abuse  at  insured  depository  institu- 
tions. These  provisions  would  forbid  Insured 
institutions  and  their  subsidiaries  from  pur- 
chasing assets  from  insiders  on  preferential 
terms;  require  regulators  to  promulgate  lim- 
its on  the  amounts  thrifts  and  State 
nonmember  banks  can  loan  their  executive 
officers;  and  prevent  thrifts  from  making 
preferential  loans  through  correspondent  in- 
stitutions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  deposit  Insurance  reform  package  I 
have  outlined  remains,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, a  work  in  progress.  There  will  be  still 
more  progress  to  come. 

In  some  areas,  this  bill  may  go  too  far.  In 
others,  it  may  not  go  far  enough.  There  may 
be  conceptual  difficulties  with  some  aspects, 
technical  problems  with  others.  Some  provi- 
sions will  need  appropriate  transition  peri- 
ods. But  let  me  repeat;  No  part  of  this  bill  is 
cast  in  stone.  And  my  mind  is  not  closed  to 
any  additional  or  alternative  reform.  I  am 
open  to  others  as  well. 

I  welcome  the  views  of  my  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
welcome  the  views  of  the  Administration. 
And  I  welcome  the  views  of  America's  banks 
and  thrifts,  their  depositors  and  borrowers, 
and  the  public.  Working  together,  we  can 
and  will  craft  a  comprehensive  deposit  insur- 
ance reform  package  that  restores  safety  and 
soundness  to  America's  deposit  insurance 
system  and  protects  America's  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be  reprinted  in 
the  record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  some  related  explanatory  and  back- 
ground materials  in  the  record— including, 
specifically,  a  summary  of  the  bill;  a  sum- 
mary of  significant  differences  between  this 
new  version  of  the  bill  and  its  predecessor; 
some  questions  and  answers  on  important 
features  of  the  bill;  and  a  legal  opinion  by 
Professor  Geoffrey  P.  Miller  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School. 


Comprehensive  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
AND  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  of  1991— 
Summary  of  the  Bill 

a.  preliminary  points 

1.  Revision  of  S.  3103.  This  is  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  3103,  which  was  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1990. 

2.  This  is  a  work  in  progress.  Constructive 
criticism  is  welcome.  No  part  of  the  bill  is 
cast  in  stone.  Proposals  for  alternative  and 
additional  reforms  are  Invited. 

3.  Other  reforms  are  also  needed.  Whatever 
legislation  results  should  not  only  reform 
our  deposit  insurance  system  but  also  help 
to  modernize  our  system  of  bank  and  thrift 
regulation.  Ultimately,  we  will  need  to  ex- 
amine current  geographic  and  other  restric- 
tions on  bank  activities  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  bank- 
ing in  the  decades  ahead. 

B.  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  BILL 

It  requires  regulators  to  examine  banks 
and  thrifts  annually,  and  take  prompt  cor- 
rective action  to  recapitalize,  sell,  or  close 
weak  institutions  before  they  become  liabil- 
ities to  the  deposit  insurance  fund. 

It  requires  regulators  to  reform  capital 
standards.  Appropriate  levels  of  capital 
should  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
goal  of  protecting  the  deposit  insurance 
fund. 

It  sets  goals  for  reform  of  the  accounting 
principles  that  apply  to  insured  banks  and 
thrifts  and  establishes  a  process  for  working 
toward  those  goals. 

It  restrains  State-chartered  commercial 
banks  from  engaging  in  risky  activities  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system. 

It  prevents  the  FDIC  from  treating  any  in- 
stitution as  too  big  to  fail— by  requiring  the 
FDIC  to  resolve  failed  institutions  by  what- 
ever resolution  strategy  costs  the  deposit  in- 
surance fund  least,  and  prohibiting  the  FDIC 
from  using  the  insurance  fund's  resources  to 
protect  uninsured  depositors. 

It  requires  the  FDIC  to  implement  a  sys- 
tem of  risk-based  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

It  limits  the  Federal  Government's  deposit 
insurance  exposure  by  curtailing  pass- 
through  deposit  insurance  and  brokered  de- 
posits, and  limiting  deposit  insurance  to 
$100,000  per  individual  per  institution,  plus 
another  $100,000  in  retirement  savings. 

It  makes  the  owners  of  banks  and  thrifts 
stand  behind  those  institutions  by  removing 
doubt  about  the  enforceability  of  capital 
maintenance  commitments;  and  by  strength- 
ening the  current  ("cross-guarantee")  re- 
quirement that  an  institution's  affiliates 
protect  the  FDIC  from  losses  caused  by  that 
institution.  No  longer  could  that  require- 
ment be  evaded  by  transferring  assets  to  a 
parent,  subsidiary,  or  other  nondepository 
affiliate. 

It  gives  the  financial  markets,  the  regu- 
lators, and  the  general  public  better  infor- 
mation about  the  financial  condition  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  by  imposing  new  report- 
ing and  disclosure  obligations  on  financial 
institutions  and  their  regrulators. 

The  bill  provides  appropriate  transition 
rules  for  implementing  these  reforms. 

C.  DETAILED  OUTUNE  OF  BILL 

1.  Prompt  Corrective  Action  Requirement: 
a.  In  General.  The  bill  requires  regulators 
to  take  prompt  corrective  action  to  recapi- 
talize or  resolve  weak  institutions.  The  goal 
of  this  prompt  corrective  action  require- 
ment— albeit  a  goal  that  probably  cannot  be 
realized  in  all  cases— is  to  resolve  troubled 
institutions  at  no  cost  to  the  deposit  insur- 


ance funds.  To  make  this  goal  realistic,  the 
bill  reforms  capital  requirements  by  Unking 
required  capital  levels  to  the  goal  of  protect- 
ing the  deposit  Insurance  system;  to  annmi 
on-site  examinations  of  all  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions;  and  to  improvements  In 
accounting  principles  that  will  yield  more 
accurate  financial  statements  and  reports  of 
condition. 

b.  Annual  Examination  Requirement.  The  bill 
requires  every  federally  insured  depository 
institution  to  receive  an  on-site  examination 
every  year.  An  examination  by  either  the  in- 
stitution's primary  Federal  regulator  or  the 
FDIC  could  satisfy  this  requirement. 

c.  Prompt  Corrective  Action  Requirement.  The 
bill  requires  regulators  to  impose  Increas- 
ingly stringent  restrictions  on  the  activities 
and  operations  of  troubled  depository  Insti- 
tutions as  the  capital  of  those  institutions 
falls  below  required  levels.  One  set  of  restric- 
tions will  come  Into  force  when  an  institu- 
tion's capital  falls  below  the  minimum  cap- 
ital standards  established  by  the  regulators. 
If  the  institution's  capital  level  continues  to 
deteriorate— and  falls  below  a  lower,  "criti- 
cal capital  level"— the  regulators  will  have 
to  sell  or  close  the  institution  or  take  an  al- 
ternative ax;tion  that  better  protects  the  de- 
posit insurance  fund. 

To  understand  how  this  part  of  the  bill  will 
work  in  practice,  it  helps  to  imagine,  say.  a 
bank  whose  capital  Is  initially  adequate,  but 
deteriorating. 

(1)  Level  One:  Minimum  Capital  Level.  The 
first  set  of  restrictions  will  come  into  force 
when  the  bank's  capital  falls  below  the  mini- 
mum capital  levels  established  by  the  regu- 
lators. 

When  the  bank's  capital  falls  below  the 
minimum  level,  it  will  have  to  do  the  follow- 
ing three  things; 

(a)  Stop  paying  dividends.  The  bank  will  be 
prohibited  from  paying  dividends.  This  re- 
striction protects  the  deposit  insurance 
funds  by  ensuring  that  weak  institutions  do 
not  deplete  their  capital  for  the  benefit  of 
their  shareholders. 

(b)  Back  asset  growth  with  new  capital.  The 
bank's  asset  growth  will  be  limited  to  10 
times  new  capital.  This  will  provide  an  in- 
centive to  find  new  capital  and  help  ensure 
that  growth  tends  to  strengthen — rather 
than  weaken— the  bank. 

(c)  Pile  and  implement  a  capital  rettoration 
plan.  The  bank  must  file  a  capital  restora- 
tion plan  within  30  days  after  it  becomes 
undercapitalized.  The  plan  must  (i)  explain 
how  the  institution  will  attain  compliance 
with  capital  standards,  and  include  specific 
year-by-year  capital  targets;  (11)  describe 
what  activities  the  bank  will  engage  in;  and 
(iii)  be  acceptable  to  the  regulator.  If  the 
bank  is  part  of  a  holding  company  structure, 
its  parent  will  have  to  guarantee  compliance 
with  the  plan.  This  will  press  the  parent 
company  to  decide  promptly  whether  to  re- 
capitalize the  bank,  sell  it,  or  stand  behind  it 
until  it  recovers. 

If  the  bank  does  not  submit  and  implement 
a  capital  restoration  plan,  regulators  must 
take  three  steps  (unless  they  And  that  those 
steps  would  not  further  the  goal  of  protects 
ing  the  deposit  insurance  fund  against  loss). 
First,  require  the  bank  to  recapitalize  by 
selling  stock.  Second,  require  transactions 
between  the  bank  and  affiliated  depository 
institutions  to  comply  fully  with  section  23A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act:  the  interbank  ex- 
emption— which  allows  unlimited  trans- 
actions with  affiliates,  and  is  open  to  abuse — 
would  not  apply.  Third,  require  the  bank  to 
retain  a  new  independent  auditor  (unless  the 
bank  is  small  or  had  changed  auditors  during 
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the  year  before  it  became  undercapitalized). 
A  new  auditor  would  help  root  out  any  con- 
cealed problems. 

The  regulator  could  also  restrict  the 
bank's  transactions  with  affiliates;  restrict 
the  banks'  activities;  limit  the  interest  rates 
the  bank  pays  for  deposits:  require  election 
of  a  new  board  of  directors;  or  dismiss  any 
director  or  senior  executive  officer.  More- 
over, the  bank  could  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Its  branches  without  FDIC  approval. 
and  could  not  pay  bonuses  or  grant  salary  in- 
creases to  its  executive  officers. 

(2)  Level  Two:  Critical  Capital  Level.  If  the 
bank's  capital  level  continues  to  deteriorate. 
It  will  eventually  fall  below  a  second  key 
level— the  "critical  capital  level."  How  that 
level  will  be  set  is  discussed  below. 

When  the  bank  falls  below  the  critical  cap- 
ital level,  three  sets  of  additional  restric- 
tions will  come  into  play. 

(a)  Restrictions  on  activities  and  operations. 
The  bank  will  become  subject  to  a  broad 
ran^e  of  stringent  restrictions  on  its  activi- 
ties and  operations.  These  restrictions  will 
require  regulatory  scrutiny  of  large  or  po- 
tentially abusive  transactions. 

(b)  Subordinate  debt  payments  prohibited. 
The  bank  will  be  prohibited  from  making 
any  iiayments  of  Interest  or  principal  on  sub- 
ordinated debt.  Subordinated  debt  holders 
should  not  stand  in  line  ahead  of  the  deposit 
Insurance  funds  and  the  taxpayers  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  troubled  institutions. 
The  bill  provides  a  five-year  exemption  for 
subordinated  debt  outstanding  on  October  25, 
1990,  and  not  extended  or  otherwise  renegoti- 
ated after  that  date. 

(c)  Receivership,  conservatorship,  or  other  ac- 
tion. Within  30  days  after  the  bafik  falls 
below  the  critical  capital  level,  its  primary 
regrulator  must  either  appoint  a  conservator 
or  receiver,  or  (with  FDIC  approval)  take  al- 
ternate action  more  likely  to  protect  the  de- 
posit insurance  fund  from  loss  and  document 
why  that  alternative  is  superior  to  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator  or  receiver.  Receiver- 
ship win  be  mandatory,  however,  if  the 
bank's  capital  remains  below  the  critical 
level  for  one  year. 

(3)  Setting  the  Minimum  and  Critical  Capital 
Levels.  The  bill  does  not  specify  the  mini- 
mum and  critical  capital  levels  numerically. 
Instead,  it  requires  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  to  set  these  levels  and  provides  a 
mandate  on  how  to  set  them.  The  nature  of 
that  mandate  is  this:  capital  levels— both  the 
minimum  capital  level  and  the  critical  cap- 
ital level— should  be  set  so  as  to  make  the 
prompt  corrective  action  mechanism  out- 
lined above  successful  in  generally  prevent- 
ing losses  to  the  deposit  insurance  funds. 
The  represents  a  functional  approach  to  cap- 
ital adequacy. 

(d)  Accounting  Reform.  The  bill  specifies 
two  goals  for  the  accounting  principles  appli- 
cable to  insured  depository  Institutions  and 
establishes  a  process  to  generate  reformed 
accounting  principles  that  satisfy  those 
goals.  The  first  goal  of  accounting  reform  is 
that  accounting  principles  for  insured  depos- 
itory institutions  should  result  in  financial 
Statements  and  reports  that  accurately  re- 
flect^-at  market  value,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible—the economic  condition  of  those  insti- 
tutions. The  second  goal  is  that  the  account- 
ing principles  should  facilitate  both  effective 
supervision  of  depository  institutions  gen- 
erally and  prompt  corrective  action  to  re- 
solve troubled  Institutions.  Again,  the  idea 
is  to  make  the  prompt  corrective  action 
mechanism  a  realistic  way  of  preventing 
losses  to  the  deposit  insurance  funds. 

The  goals  set  forth  in  this  bill  are  consist- 
ent   with    the    spirit    of    SEC    Chairman 


Breeden's  testimony  to  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  on  September  10,  1990.  But  the 
bill  does  not  require  depository  institutions 
to  adopt  mark-to-market  accounting— it 
only  requires  movement  in  the  direction  of 
market-value  accounting  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible. The  feasibility  problem  is  significant: 
depoeitory  institutions  hold  large  volumes  of 
illiquid  assets  that  are  not  readily  suscep- 
tible to  market-value  accounting. 

The  bill  will  kick  off  a  concentrated  effort 
to  find  ways  to  more  accurately  value  the  il- 
liquid portions  of  depository  institution 
portfolios.  The  bill  directs  the  SEC,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Federal  banking  agencies, 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  accounting 
principles  to  meet  these  goals.  The  reformed 
accocntlng  principles  will  have  to  be  at  least 
as  conservative  as  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  to  adopt  ac- 
counting principles  more  con.servative  than 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  as 
appropriate  to  facilitate  effective  super- 
vision of  depository  institutions  generally 
and.  Bpecifically,  to  help  meet  the  goal  of  the 
prompt  corrective  action  mechanism — reso- 
lution of  troubled  institutions  at  no  cost  to 
the  (teposit  insurance  funds. 

e.  Internal  Audit  Requirement.  To  help  the 
regulators  and  Congress  understand  where 
breakdowns  in  the  system  occur,  the  bill  re- 
quires an  internal  investigation  by  the  in- 
spector general  of  the  failed  institution's  pri- 
mary Federal  regulator  whenever  a  failure 
results  in  a  loss  to  one  of  the  deposit  insur- 
ance funds.  Those  reports  will  be  available 
for  review  by  Congress  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  To  provide  time  for  reforms 
such  as  the  prompt  corrective  action  require- 
ment to  take  effect,  the  bill  provides  that 
this  requirement  will  not  begin  to  take  ef- 
fect until  July  1.  1993,  and  will  be  phased  in 
gradually  over  a  period  of  years  thereafter. 
This  requirement  also  will  give  regulators  a 
greater  incentive  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
the  deposit  insurance  fund. 

f.  Expanded  Conservatorship  and  Receiver- 
ship Authority.  The  bill  will  give  the  FDIC 
independent  authority  to  appoint  conserva- 
tors and  receivers  for  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  when  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  deposit  insurance  funds.  This  will 
enable  the  FDIC  to  protect  the  deposit  insur- 
ance funds  even  when  the  failing  institu- 
tion's primary  regulator  will  not.  The  bill 
also  broadens  the  grounds  for  appointing  re- 
ceivers for  national  banks — making  them 
consistent  with  those  currently  applicable  to 
other  FDIC-insured  institutions. 

g.  Broad  Support.  The  general  concept  of  re- 
quiring prompt  corrective  action  to  recapi- 
talize or  resolve  failing  institutions  has  been 
endorsed  by  numerous  witnesses  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  These  witnesses  include 
Treasury  Secretary  Brady.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Greenspan,  SEC  Chairman 
Breeden,  Comptroller  General  Bowsher,  CBO 
Director  Reischauer,  and  several  academic 
experts. 

2.  Risky  Activities  Curtailed: 

The  thrift  crisis  illustrated  the  danger  of 
allowing  States  to  leverage  Federal  deposit 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  their  local  tax 
bases.  Congress  has  already  addressed  this 
problem  in  the  thrift  context.  The  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  generally  limited  State- 
chartered  thrifts  to  activities  permissible  for 
federtlly  chartered  thrifts,  with  limited  ex- 
ceptions. As  of  yet.  State-chartered  banks 
have  not  presented  the  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance system  with  the  same  kind  of  risk  that 
Stat»-chartered  thrifts  occasioned.  But  the 


potential  for  problems  is  real,  as  dem- 
onstratefl  by  Delaware's  recent  enactment  of 
legislation  permitting  Delaware-chartered 
banks  ta  engage  in  general  insurance  under- 
writing activities. 

The  bill  generally  prohibits  State  banks 
and  their  subsidiaries  from  engaging  as  prin- 
cipal in  any  activity  impermissible  for  na- 
tional banks  unless  two  conditions  are  satis- 
fied. First,  the  State  bank  must  fully  comply 
with  applicable  capital  standards  established 
by  its  primary  Federal  regulator.  Second, 
the  FDIC  must  have  determined  that  the  ac- 
tivity is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance,  and  poses  no  signifi- 
cant risk  to  the  deposit  insurance  fund. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  federally  insured 
banks  from  acquiring  junk  bonds,  and  re- 
quires bunks  to  carry  existing  junk  bond 
holdings  at  fair  market  value.  Finally,  the 
bill  proljibits  State  banks  from  making  eq- 
uity investments  not  permissible  for  na- 
tional banks,  except  for  community  develop- 
ment investments. 

3.  Too-Blg-to-Fall  Curtailed. 

The  term  "too-blg-to-fail"  has  at  least  two 
different  meanings.  Different  elements  of  the 
bill  respond  to  each  sense  of  the  term. 

a.  .Malfing  Depositors  Whole.  Most  com- 
monly, tbe  term  " too-big- to-fail"  is  used  to 
describe  a  policy  whereby  all  depositors  are 
made  whole  when  a  financial  institution 
fails.  The  bill  eliminates  too-blg-to-fail  in 
this  senae  by  requiring  the  FDIC  to  choose. 
in  all  cases,  the  resolution  strategy  that  im- 
poses tha  least  cost  on  the  deposit  insurance 
fund,  and  to  document  the  analysis  underly- 
ing that  choice.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits tlje  FDIC  from  taking  any  action- 
after  January  1,  1985— that  has  the  effect  of 
protecting  uninsured  depositors  of  a  deposi- 
tory institution.  Rigorously  applied,  these 
provisions  should  eliminate  the  practice  of 
making  uninsured  depositors  whole. 

Although  the  FDIC  claims  that  least-cost 
resolutioft  is  Its  current  practice,  this  bill 
would  force  the  FDIC  to  perform  its  least 
cost  analysis  on  a  present-value  basis,  and  to 
document  its  analysis.  The  GAO,  in  turn, 
would  audit  these  analyses. 

b.  Dealing  With  Unacceptably  Large  Failures. 
Sometimes,  the  term  "too-blg-to-fail"  is 
used  to  describe  a  policy  of  using  Federal  as- 
sistance to  keep  institutions  open  whose  col- 
lapse ml|:ht  harm  the  entire  financial  sys- 
tem. 

Althougrh  the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  stave  off  a  collapse  of  the  payments  sys- 
tem or  tihe  financial  system  should  not  be 
constrained,  there  is  no  clear  reason  why  the 
deposit  insurer  should  be  charged  with  the 
task.  In  other  countries,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  central  bank  or  the  finance  min- 
istry. 

This  bill  makes  the  situation  in  the  United 
SUtes  mere  nearly  parallel  to  that  in  other 
countries.  It  leaves  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  with  its  current  authority  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the 
financial  system.  But  it  takes  such  discre- 
tion away  from  the  FDIC.  The  bill  would 
refocus  the  FDIC  on  the  narrower  task  of  ad- 
ministering and  protecting  the  deposit  insur- 
ance fund. 

The  bill  also  contains  additional  safe- 
guards intended  to  prevent  a  weak  institu- 
tion from  exposing  the  entire  banking  indus- 
try to  systemic  risk.  First,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (as  the 
agency  most  involved  in  handling  systemic 
risk)  to  prescribe  rules  limiting  depository 
institutions'  credit  exposure  to  other  deposi- 
tory institutions.  The  logic  of  such  limita- 
tions is  alear:  interbank  deposits  are.  In  re- 
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allty,  simply  a  loan  from  one  bank  to  an- 
other. Like  any  other  loan,  they  expose  the 
lender  to  risk.  A  bank  that  lends  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  lt8  capital  to  a  single  bor- 
rower Is  taking  a  big  risk,  whether  the  bor- 
rower Is  a  commercial  real  estate  developer 
or  another  bank.  A  bank  should  not  put  all 
Its  eggs  in  one  basket— even  if  the  basket  is 
another  bank. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  banks  accepting 
interbank  deposits  from  FDIC-insured  insti- 
tutions to  be  well  capitalized.  The  bank 
must  comply  with  the  minimum  capital 
standards  prescribed  by  its  primary  Federal 
regulator— and  have  additional  capital  to  the 
extent  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  deter- 
mines such  capital  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  system. 

4.  Changes  in  Deposit  Insurance  Premium 
Pricing. 

This  bill  makes  several  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  current  law  governing  the  prices 
depository  institutions  pay  for  deposit  insur- 
ance coverage. 

a.  Risk-based  Premiums  Required.  The  bill 
requires  the  FDIC  to  Institute  risk-based  de- 
posit insurance  premiums  but  gives  the  FDIC 
discretion  to  design  the  system.  Such  discre- 
tion will  enable  the  FDIC  to  refine  the  sys- 
tem in  light  of  experience.  The  bill  further 
authorizes  the  FDIC  to  use  private  reinsur- 
ance as  a  basis  for  setting  risk-based  pre- 
miums, as  proposed  by  Senator  Dixon. 

b.  Changes  in  the  Assessment  Base.  The  bill 
repeals  the  assessment  base  language  in  cur- 
rent law.  That  language  was  not  designed  for 
a  risk-based  system,  and  leaving  It  on  the 
books  would  only  confuse  and  complicate  ef- 
forts to  make  a  risk-based  system  workable. 
Under  the  new  risk-based  system,  the  FDIC 
should  assess  pren:iiums  based  on  the  risk 
that  an  Institution  will  fall  and  the  potential 
cost  of  such  a  failure  to  the  insurance  fund. 
In  determining  either  the  likelihood  or  the 
potential  cost  of  failure,  the  FDIC  should  be 
free  to  consider  any  of  an  institution's  assets 
or  liabilities  (Including  contingent  liabil- 
ities). 

5.  Restriction  on  the  Scoi)e  of  Deposit  In- 
surance Coverage: 

a.  Brokered  Deposits.  The  bill  (like  the 
Treasury  proposal)  denies  insurance  cov- 
erage to  brokered  deposits  taking  the  form 
of  master  certificates  of  deposit.  The  bill 
also  requires  the  FDIC  to  Impose  whatever 
restrictions  on  deposits  by  intermediaries 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  detwslt  Insur- 
ance fund.  These  restrictions  will  become  ef- 
fective nine  months  after  enactment. 

b.  Restrictions  on  Pass-Through  Deposit  In- 
surance. The  bill  allows  pass-through  deposit 
insurance  only  for  certain  tax-deferred  re- 
tirement savings. 

c.  Multiple  Accounts  Limited.  The  bill  elimi- 
nates the  existing  loophole  that  allows  a 
family  of  three  to  obtain  SI. 2  million  in  de- 
posit Insurance  protection  for  accounts  at  a 
single  Institution.  In  calculating  compliance 
with  the  $100,000  limit,  current  law  aggre- 
gates only  accounts  held  "in  the  same  right 
and  capacity"— permitting  an  individual  to 
hold  $100,000  in  his  or  her  own  name,  another 
$100,000  jointly  with  his  or  her  spouse,  an- 
other $100,000  In  trust  for  a  child,  and  so 
forth.  The  bill  eliminates  that  abuse  by  re- 
pealing the  right  and  capacity  language  of 
current  law.  It  will  not  forbid  individuals 
from  having  multiple  accounts  at  Insured  de- 
pository Institutions,  but  It  will  ensure  that 
no  Individual  receives  more  than  $200,000  In 
total  Insurance  coverage  on  accounts  at  any 
one  depository  institution— $100,000  for  any 
purpose,  and  another  $100,000  for  tax-deferred 
retirement  savings. 


6.  Source  of  Strength: 

The  bill  removes  any  doubt  about  Federal 
regulators"  authority  to  enforce  commit- 
ments by  parent  corporations  to  maintain 
the  capital  of  their  insured  depository  insti- 
tution subsidiaries.  The  bill  also  extends 
cross-guarantee  liability  (for  losses  the  FDIC 
incurs  when  an  Institution  fails)  to  insured 
depository  Institutions'  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates, limiting  the  liability  of  non-deposl- 
tory-institution  affiliates  to  5  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  failed  institution. 

7.  Enhanced  Disclosure  Obligations: 

a.  Disclosure  by  Insured  Depository  Institu- 
tions. The  bill  requires  depository  Institu- 
tions to  provide  more  specific  Information  in 
their  quarterly  reports  so  that  insured  de- 
pository institutions'  financial  condition  can 
be  better  assessed  and  monitored.  In  particu- 
lar, it  imposes  four  new  quarterly  disclosure 
requirements:  (1)  major  shareholders:  (2) 
disaggregated  reports  of  assets;  (3)  non- 
banking  activities;  and  (4)  market  value  esti- 
mates of  assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth  (in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
their  regulators).  The  first  three  require- 
ments will  take  effect  six  months  after  en- 
actment: these  simply  require  more  regular 
and  systematic  disclosure  of  information  al- 
ready available  to  the  regulators.  The  mar- 
ket value  disclosure  requirement  will  take 
effect  January  1,  1993. 

b.  Disclosure  by  Uninsured  Depository  Insti- 
tutioris.  The  bill  requires  uninsured  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  disclose  to  their  cus- 
tomers the  fact  that  they  are  not  insured  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  receive  a  writ- 
ten acknowledgement  of  that  disclosure 
from  their  customers  before  accepting  any 
money  for  deposit.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
FDIC  to  determine.  In  uncertain  cases, 
whether  a  particular  enterprise  (e.g.,  an  unli- 
censed deposit  taker)  constitutes  an  unin- 
sured depository  institution.  This  provision 
is  intended  as  a  consumer- protection  meas- 
ure. In  response  to  recent  incidents  in  Rhode 
Island  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which 
depositors  may  not  have  recognized  that 
they  were  placing  deposits  in  uninsured  in- 
stitutions. 

c.  Disclosure  by  the  Regulatory  Agencies.  The 
bill  also  requires  each  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  make  an  annual  report  on  (1) 
likely  failures  of  depository  institutions 
over  the  next  2  years,  (2)  involvement  of  in- 
sured depository  institutions  in  non-tradi- 
tional activities;  (3)  capital  levels  of  insured 
depository  institutions;  and  (4)  enforcement 
actions  and  subsequent  compliance.  The  bill 
permits  the  CBO  to  obtain  CAMEL  ratings  of 
depository  institutions  and  problem  bank 
lists  under  strict  confidentiality  rules  (in- 
cluding criminal  penalties).  Such  access — al- 
ready available  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office— will  better  enable  the  CBO  to  esti- 
mate the  future  needs  of  the  deposit  insur- 
ance funds  and  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. 

d.  Disclosure  by  the  Insurance  Funds.  The 
bill  requires  more  accurate  and  detailed  dis- 
closures to  the  Congress  and  the  public  on 
the  condition  of  the  deposit  insurance  funds. 
It  requires  annual  reports  on  depository  in- 
stitution failures  during  the  previous  12 
months  and  projections  of  problem  institu- 
tions two  years  into  the  future. 

8.  Other  Provisions: 

a.  Consent  to  Be  Bound  by  Safety  and  Sound- 
ness Statutes.  The  new  bill  specifies  that  de- 
pository institutions  that  become  or  remain 
FDIC-insured  consent  to  be  bound  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  other 
Federal  safety-and-soundness  statutes.  This 
provision  makes  clear  that  depository  insti- 


tutions cannot  accept  the  benefits  of  Federal 
deposit  insurance  while  rejecting  the  safe- 
guards Congress  has  enacted  to  protect  the 
Insurance  fUnds. 

b.  Safeguards  Against  Insider  Abuse  Strength- 
ened. The  bill  Includes  provisions  Intended  to 
strengthen  safeguards  In  current  law  against 
insider  abuse  at  insured  depository  institu- 
tions. These  provisions  forbid  insured  Insti- 
tutions and  their  subsidiaries  trom  purchas- 
ing assets  from  insiders  on  preferential 
terms;  require  regulators  to  promulgate  lim- 
its on  the  amounts  thrifts  and  State 
nonmember  banks  can  loan  to  executive  offi- 
cers; and  prevent  thrifts  from  making  pref- 
erential loans  through  correspondent  insti- 
tutions. 

Comprehensive  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
AND  Taxpayer  Protection  act  of  1991 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 

Why  do  we  have  a  deposit  insurance  system  in 
the  first  place? 

The  Federal  deposit  insurance  system  was 
created  in  the  1930s  in  response  to  a  large 
number  of  bank  runs  in  the  late  1920b  and 
1930s.  Bank  runs  are  a  real  problem  for  de- 
pository institutions.  Because  depositors,  es- 
pecially small  depositors,  have  very  little 
way  of  knowing  how  healthy  a  bank  or  thrift 
may  be,  they  have  every  incentive  to  take 
their  money  out  at  the  first  rumor  of  trou- 
ble— even  if  there  is  no  truth  to  it.  Moreover, 
they  have  every  reason  to  take  their  money 
out  fast,  because  they  worry  that,  if  they 
wait,  there  won't  be  any  money  left.  A  run 
can  put  even  a  healthy  bank  or  thrift  out  of 
business. 

The  idea  behind  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
is  to  take  away  the  reason  to  run.  If  deposi- 
tors know  the  Federal  Government  will  al- 
ways redeem  their  deposits,  they  don't  have 
to  worry  about  the  strength  of  their  bank  or 
thrift.  By  and  large,  the  theory  seems  to 
work  in  practice.  Before  the  system  was  cre- 
ated, bank  panics  were  a  recurring  event  in 
American  history.  Since  the  system  was  cre- 
ated, they  have  virtually  disappeared. 

Why  do  we  need  deposit  insurance  reform? 

The  last  five  years  have  been  disastrous  for 
the  Federal  deposit  insiirance  system.  The 
old  insurance  fund  for  savings  and  loans — the 
FSLIC— failed  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  the 
taxpayers  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  The  insurance  fund  for  banks  is  now 
at  less  than  half  of  its  required  reserve  level 
and  falling. 

Last  year.  Professor  Ken  Scott  of  Stanford 
University  suggested  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  "[w]hat  you  can  ask  of  a  deposit 
insurance  system  is  that,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, it  not  magnify  the  problem  because  of 
the  way  in  which  it  distorts  incentives  and 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered." 

Our  system  of  Federal  deposit  insurance 
fails  the  Scott  test.  In  the  judgment  of  nu- 
merous experts  who  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee, our  current  system  magnifies  the 
problem  both  because  of  the  way  It  distorts 
incentives  and  because  of  the  way  in  which  it 
is  administered. 

We  can't  afford  another  bailout  of  the  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  system.  But  in  the 
course  of  thirteen  days  of  hearings  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  held  last  year  on  financial 
modernization  and  deposit  insurance,  numer- 
ous witnesses  advised  the  Committee  that 
further  bailouts  will  be  needed  unless  we  re- 
form the  system  now. 

Specifically,  what's  wrong  with  the  current 
system? 

The  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Banking  Committee  last  year  cited  nu- 
merous problems  with  the  system.  But  a  few 
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particular  aspects  of  the  system  came  in  for 
especially  severe  criticism.  These  aspects  in- 
cluded: 

Forbearance.  Almost  everybody  now  recog:- 
nlzes  that  we  could  have  managed  the  thrift 
crisis  at  lower  cost  if  we  had  stepped  in  and 
closed  Insolvent  institutions  when  they 
failed.  Instead  of  g-iving  them  months  and 
even  years  to  try  to  "grow  out"  of  their 
problems.  Many  experts  testified  that  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  such  forbearance  is  the  fact 
that  regulators  lack  adequate  incentives  to 
take  prompt  corrective  action  when  an  insti- 
tution gets  into  trouble.  Ken  Scott  stated 
this  argument  well  when  he  said  that  "(a] 
policy  of  delay  and  forbearance  will  always 
be  more  appealing  than  a  policy  of  prompt 
closure  upon  economic  insolvency.  If  the  clo- 
sure decision  is  a  discretionary,  subjective 
Judgment  by  the  regulators,  they  are  vulner- 
able to  pressure  and  they  will  often  yield  to 
it." 

Brokered  deposits.  Although  many  experts 
believe  there  are  appropriate  uses  of  bro- 
kered deposits,  there  is  a  virtual  consensus 
that  brokered  deposits  were  a  primary  cause 
of  the  savings  and  loan  collapse.  Gerald 
Corrigan,  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  said  that  in  his  judgment 
"[t]he  worst  single  abuse  of  the  deposit  in- 
surance system  has  been  the  abuse  of  the 
brokered  deposit  system  arrangements." 
Bruce  Maffeo,  a  former  Justice  Department 
prosecutor,  called  brokered  deposits  "the  fi- 
nancial equivalent  of  crack." 

Too-big-to-fail.  Although  some  experts  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  will  al- 
ways need  the  discretion  to  step  in  and  res- 
cue very  large  financial  institutions  when 
their  collapse  might  jeopardize  the  stability 
of  the  financial  system  as  a  whole,  virtually 
every  witness  felt  that  the  Government  has 
gone  too  far  in  implementing  a  too-big-to- 
fall  policy.  Thomas  Labrecque.  CEO  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  told  the  Committee  that 
••[w]e  must  eliminate  the  .  .  .  so-called  "too 
big  to  fail"  policy  under  which  the  very  larg- 
est banks  are  given  de  facto  100  percent  pro- 
tection of  all  deposits.  Such  a  policy  is  in- 
consistent with  the  original  intent  of  deposit 
Insurance  and  is  unfair  to  smaller  banks,  but 
big  bankers  neither  want  it  nor  need  it." 

Multiple  accounts.  Many  experts  criticized 
the  current  system  for  allowing  depositors  to 
keep  an  unlimited  number  of  fully  insured 
accounts  at  different  financial  institutions 
and  for  allowing  depositors  to  avoid  the 
S100,000  limit  at  a  given  institution  by  using 
such  devices  as  joint  accounts.  Thus.  Jane 
Uebelhoer  of  the  community  group  ACORN 
said  "[t]he  important  point  is  attempting  to 
protect  against  people  attempting  to  play 
the  system  to  win  big  at  taxpayers"  ex- 
pense." 

Incorrect  pricing  of  insurance  premiums. 
Under  the  current  system,  all  banks  pay  a 
uniform  price  for  their  deposit  insurance 
coverage.  Thrifts  pay  a  uniform  price,  too— 
although  different  from  banks.  Bert  Ely  di- 
agnosed the  problem  well  when  he  said  that 
"(tjoday.  the  drunk  drivers  of  the  banking 
and  thrift  world  pay  no  more  for  their  de 
posit  Insurance  than  do  their  sober  siblings." 
And  Ulrich  Cartellieri  of  Deutsche  Bank  was 
one  of  many  experts  who  proposed  that  "a 
more  nmrket-orlented  and,  therefore,  supe- 
rior solution  could  be  developed  by  introduc- 
ing risk-related  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums." 

State  powers.  Many  witnesses  testified 
that  abuse  of  State-authorized  investment 
powers  contributed  significantly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  savings  stnd  loan  insurance  fund. 
Losses  iQ  California  and  Texas  alone— two  of 


the  States  that  most  significantly  deregu- 
lated thrift  investment  powers  in  the  early 
19806 — accounted  for  70%  of  the  cost  to  the 
savings  and  loan  insurance  fund  In  1988.  Al- 
though the  evidence  suggests  the  States  are 
doing  a  significantly  better  job  of  regulating 
their  commercial  banks,  there  is  still  reason 
for  concern.  For  example,  even  as  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  1990  hearings  were  in 
progress,  the  State  of  Delaware  enacted  leg- 
islation permitting  its  commercial  banks  to 
engage  in  insurance  underwriting.  Many  wit- 
nesses suggested  the  need  for  tighter  Federal 
controls  on  State  powers.  Lawrence  Connell, 
former  Chairman  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  testified  that  "the 
Federal  insurance  coverage  is  a  Federal  issue 
and  certainly  the  Federal  insurance  agency 
should  have  veto  power  or  some  way  to  con- 
trol the  risk  by  State-chartered  institutions. 
They  shouldn't  have  a  free  ride  on  the  Fed- 
eral system."  Bert  Ely  put  it  even  more  sim- 
ply: "He  who  takes  the  risk  should  regulate. 
And  so  I  think  that,  since  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  bearing  the  risk  of  failure,  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  be  preeminent  in  the  reg- 
ulation." 

So  what  would  the  bill  do  about  the  forbear- 
ance problem? 

The  bill  would  sharply  curtail  regulators' 
leeway  to  let  a  weak  institution  slide.  Regu- 
lators would  have  to  take  prompt  corrective 
action  to  stabilize  a  troubled  institution  and 
get  It  either  recapitalized,  sold,  or  closed,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  liability  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  get  the  institution 
recapitalized,  sold,  or  closed  before  it  be- 
comes a  liability  to  its  deposit  insurance 
fund.  Robert  Eisenbeis,  Professor  of  Banking 
at  tke  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chap- 
el Hill  backed  this  idea  emphatically  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  the  condition  of  the  Bank 
Insurnace  Fund.  September  12.  Professor 
Eisenbeis  said.  "I  think  the  point  can't  be 
emphasized  enough  that  we  don't  lose  a  dime 
if  we  close  institutions  before  their  net 
worth  goes  to  zero.  The  fact  that  you  see 
these  losses  appearing  in  the  FDIC  fund 
means  that  they  didn't  close  those  institu- 
tions in  time."  Others  who  have  endorsed 
this  concept  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee include  Nicholas  Brady.  Alan  Green- 
span, Richard  Breeden,  Robert  Reischauer, 
and  George  Kaufman. 

Haw  does  this  "prompt  corrective  action"  re- 
Quiretnent  work? 

Suppose  you  are  a  failing  financial  institu- 
tion. You  started  out  with  a  good  capital  po- 
sition, but  it's  deteriorating.  When  your  cap- 
ital declines  below  the  minimum  required 
level,  three  things  will  happen  to  you.  First, 
you  will  be  prohibited  from  paying  divi- 
dends. Second,  you  will  be  required  to  sup- 
port any  new  asset  growth  with  additional 
capital.  Third,  you  will  have  to  file  a  capital 
restoration  plan  that  explains  how  you  plan 
to  restore  your  capital  to  required  levels  and 
includes  specific,  year-by-year  targets  for 
achieving  compliance  with  capital  require- 
ments. If  you  fail  to  file  the  plan,  or  if  you 
mat«rially  violate  the  plan,  a  number  of  very 
tough  additional  restrictions  will  come  into 
force. 

Noiw  suppose  you  have  filed  your  plan,  and 
it  is  acceptable  to  your  regulator,  but  your 
capital  continues  to  deteriorate.  At  some 
point,  it  will  decline  below  the  "critical  cap- 
ital level."  This  is  a  level  of  capital  that  the 
regulators  will  have  to  specify.  The  bill  re- 
quires them  to  specify  a  level  such  that  they 
can  resolve  the  problems  of  institutions 
whose  capital  falls  below  the  level  at  no  cost 
to  the  deposit  insurance  fund  in  virtually  all 
cases. 


When  your  capital  falls  below  the  critical 
capital  level,  you  will  be  prohibited  from 
making  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
any  subordinated  debt  you  may  have  out- 
standing. You  will  also  become  subject  to  a 
range  of  very  tough  restrictions  on  your  ac- 
tivities and  operations.  And.  finally  and 
most  importantly,  your  primary  regulator 
will  have  to  appoint  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver fbr  you  within  30  days,  or  take  some 
other  action  that  is  more  likely  to  protect 
the  deposit  insurance  fund  from  loss. 

Can  a  prompt  corrective  action  requirement  be 
effective  without  higher  capital? 

The  prompt  corrective  action  system  de- 
pends on  regulators  detecting  deterioration 
at  a  depository  institution  and  stepping  in  to 
fix  the  problem  before  the  institution  be- 
comes itsolvent.  Currently,  regulators  some- 
times fail  to  recognize  that  an  institution  is 
insolvent  or  nearly  insolvent  in  time  to  take 
effective  corrective  action. 

There  are  two  ways  you  could  fix  this.  You 
could  raise  capital  standards,  so  that  on  av- 
erage more  time  will  elapse  between  the 
time  an  institution  falls  short  of  required 
levels  and  the  time  it  becomes  insolvent.  Al- 
ternatively, regulators  could  conduct  more 
vlgoroul  supervision,  so  that  they  usually 
know  sooner  when  an  institution's  capital  is 
eroding. 

The  bill  leaves  the  choice  between  the  two 
approaches  to  the  regulators.  It  does  not  re- 
quire regulators  to  increase  capital  levels, 
decrease  capital  levels,  or  leave  them  where 
they  are.  It  simply  requires  that  capital  lev- 
els be  set  so  that  the  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tion requirement  works.  This  is  a  new  legis- 
lative approach  to  capital  levels— a  func- 
tional approach.  The  idea  is  that  capital 
standards  ought  to  be  set  according  to  the 
purpose  of  holding  capital. 

How  dip  you  expect  institutions  to  raise  addi- 
tional capital  when  the  economy  is  weakening 
and  capital  is  already  in  short  supply?  Aren't 
you  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  at  exactly 
the  wrong  time? 

There  are  several  answers  to  this.  First, 
note  that  the  bill  does  not  require  higher 
capital  levels.  The  bill  requires  higher  cap- 
ital only  to  the  extent  needed  to  protect  the 
deposit  Insurance  funds.  More  aggressive  su- 
pervision and  prompter  corrective  action  by 
regulators  will  also  help  protect  the  deposit 
insuranoe  funds  and  could  offset  the  need  for 
greater  capital.  Second,  note  that  even  if 
regulators  determine  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
capital  requirements,  that  is  not  the  same  as 
saying  hanks  need  to  raise  new  capital.  Insti- 
tutions can  also  raise  their  capital  levels  by 
selling  assets  or  retaining  earnings.  Finally, 
note  that  the  bill  would  not  require  regu- 
lators to  promulgate  new  capital  require- 
ments until  18  months  after  enactment  and 
leaves  tte  regulators  free  to  prescribe  a  gen- 
erous compliance  period. 

What  about  mark-to-market  accounting?  Do 
you  need  that  too? 

Regulators  will  need  better  and  more  time- 
ly inforihation  on  the  condition  of  the  insti- 
tutions they  supervise  if  they  are  ever  going 
to  realiae  the  goal  of  preventing  troubled  in- 
stitutions from  becoming  liabilities  to  the 
deposit  Insurance  system.  But  that  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  we  should  move  all  the  way 
to  market-value  accounting. 

To  help  develop  better  and  more  timely  in- 
formation, the  bill  establishes  two  goals  for 
reform  of  accounting  principles  applicable  to 
insured  depository  institutions.  First,  those 
principles  should  result  in  financial  state- 
ments and  reports  that  accurately  reflect — 
at  market  value,  to  the  extent  feasible— the 
economic    condition   of   those   institutions. 
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Second,  they  should  facilitate  both  effective 
supervision  of  depository  institutions  gen- 
erally and  prompt  corrective  action  to  re- 
solve troubled  institutions  In  particular.  The 
bill  charges  the  SEC.  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  banking  agencies,  with  develop- 
ing the  reformed  accounting  principles. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  requirement  for  de- 
pository Institutions  to  adopt  mark-to-mar- 
ket accounting.  The  goal  Is  to  move  In  the 
direction  of  market  value  accounting  over 
time,  but  only  to  the  extent  feasible.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  current  consensus  as  to 
how  many  of  the  illiquid  assets  that  deposi- 
tory institutions  hold  should  be  valued,  any 
effort  to  force  Immediate  adoption  of  mar- 
ket-value accounting  would  probably  en- 
counter significant  technical  problems. 

What  does  the  bill  do  about  too-big-to-fail? 

The  bill  would  curtail  too-blg-to-fail 
through  a  multlfaceted  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. First,  the  bill's  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tion requirements  eliminate  the  problem  of 
inequitable  treatment  for  large  and  small 
instltltlons.  All  institutions  will  have  to  be 
either  recapitalized,  sold,  or  closed  before 
they  become  costs  to  the  deposit  insurance 
funds.  Second,  the  bill  requires  the  FDIC,  in 
closing  failed  institutions,  to  choose  the  res- 
olution strategy  least  costly  to  the  deposit 
Insurance  fund.  Third,  the  bill  prohibits  the 
FDIC  after  1994  from  taking  any  action  to  re- 
solve a  troubled  Institution  that  has  the  ef- 
fect of  protecting  uninsured  depositors.  The 
bill  would  leave  Intact  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  authority  to  intervene  as  a  safety 
net  of  last  resort  to  protect  the  stability  of 
the  financial  system,  but  it  Includes  provi- 
sions intended  to  ensure  that  by  the  time  an 
Institution  has  failed  it  has  been  so  Insulated 
from  the  rest  of  the  banking  system  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  never  have  to  inter- 
vene In  this  way. 

Does  the  bill  do  anything  about  brokered  de- 
posits? 

The  bill's  restrictions  on  pass-through  de- 
posit insurance  coverage  would  effectively 
eliminate  insurance  coverage  for  brokered 
deposits  that  take  the  form  of  master  certifi- 
cates of  deposit.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  proposal.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires the  FDIC  to  impose  whatever  restric- 
tions on  other  deposits  by  intermediaries  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  deposit  insurance 
fund.  These  provisions  would  become  effec- 
tive nine  months  after  enactment. 

What  about  risky  activities  by  State-chartered 
institutions? 

The  bill  would  restrain  State  legislatures 
and  bank  regulators  from  leveraging  Federal 
deposit  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  their 
local  tax  bases.  It  does  that  by  generally  pro- 
hibiting State  banks  from  engaging  as  prin- 
cipal in  any  activity  not  permissible  for  na- 
tional banks  except  where  (1)  the  State 
banks  is  in  full  compliance  with  all  applica- 
ble capital  standards;  (2)  the  FDIC  has  deter- 
mined that  the  activity  in  question  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  Federal  dejxjsit 
insurance,  and  poses  no  significant  risk  to 
the  deposit  insurance  fund.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  State  banks  from  acquiring  junk 
bonds,  and  require  them  to  carry  any  exist- 
ing junk  bond  holdings  at  fair  market  value. 
It  would  also  prohibit  State-chartered  insti- 
tutions from  making  any  equity  investment 
(e.g.,  in  real  estate)  Impermissible  for  a  na- 
tional bank,  except  for  community  develop- 
ment purposes.  These  restrictions  are  simi- 
lar to  those  Imposed  on  State-chartered 
thrift  institutions  in  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989. 

What  does  this  plan  do  about  the  SIOO.OOO 
limit? 


The  proposed  legislation  leaves  the  basic 
$100,000  limit  Intact.  Although  the  idea  of 
lowering  the  SIOO.OOO  limit  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  fi-om  the  press,  most  of 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  was 
quite  negative  on  this  proposal.  Thus,  Bert 
Ely  testified  on  May  17  that  "[rleducing  de- 
posit insurance  coverage  from  the  present 
$100,000  limit  will  have  almost  no  discipli- 
nary effect.  Congress  will  spill  political 
blood  unnecessarily  in  a  totally  futile  exer- 
cise if  it  lowers  the  $100,000  deposit  insurance 
limit."  And  Jane  Uebelhoer  of  ACORN  said 
that  "reducing  the  level  from  $100,000  to 
$50,000  is  probably  a  matter  of  indifference." 

Does  the  bill  limit  deposit  insurance  to 
$100,000  per  depositor? 

No,  it  does  not,  but  the  bill  does  close  sev- 
eral of  the  existing  loopholes  in  the  $1M,000 
limit.  Under  the  bill,  for  example,  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  for  wealthy  depositors 
to  keep  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  a  single  institution  by 
using  joint  accounts  or  trust  accounts. 
Every  account  would  have  to  be  registered 
under  one  or  more  taxpayer  identification  or 
employer  identification  numbers.  And  the 
FDIC  would  insure  a  given  depositor  at  a 
particular  institution  only  to  a  total  of 
$100,000  on  all  accounts— $200,000,  if  the  sec- 
ond $100,000  is  in  a  tax-deferred  retirement 
account. 

The  one  loophole  that  would  remain  in  the 
$100,000  limit  is  this:  a  depositor  could  still 
have  essentially  limitless  amounts  of  in- 
sured deposits,  provided  that  no  more  than 
$100,000  is  deposited  at  any  one  institution. 
Effectively,  the  bill  would  limit  deposit  in- 
surance to  $100,000  per  depositor  per  insured 
insitution  on  routine  transaction  and  sav- 
ings accounts,  plus  a  second  $100,000  for  tax- 
deferred  retirement  savings. 

Why  does  the  bill  leave  that  loophole  open? 

It's  not  an  easy  loophole  to  close.  When 
you  start  to  look  at  what  it  would  take  to 
close  the  loophole  from  a  technical  perspec- 
tive, it  is  hard  to  find  a  way  to  do  it  that 
would  not  be  either  enormously  expensive  or 
very  intrusive  on  individual  privacy.  Given 
the  very  small  number  of  individuals  with 
more  than  $1W,000  to  deposit,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  benefits  of  making  the  $100,000  limit 
airtight  simply  are  not  worth  the  costs. 

What  does  the  bill  do  about  risk-based  pre- 
miums? 

The  bill  would  require  the  FDIC  to  imple- 
ment a  system  of  risk-based  deposit  insur- 
ance premiums.  The  bill  gives  the  FDIC  dis- 
cretion to  determine  how  a  risk-based  pre- 
mium system  should  work,  thus  enabling  the 
agency  to  refine  the  system  in  light  of  expe- 
rience. In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
FDIC  to  use  private  reinsurance  as  a  means 
of  pricing  risk-based  insurance,  consistent 
with  the  plan  developed  by  Senator  Dixon. 

What  does  the  bUl  do  about  assessing  foreign 
deposits? 

Consistent  with  its  requirement  that  the 
FDIC  adopt  a  risk-based  premium  system, 
the  bill  would  repeal  current  statutory  ref- 
erences to  the  "assessment  base."  That  con- 
cept was  not  designed  for  a  risk-based  sys- 
tem, and  leaving  it  in  law  would  only  con- 
fuse and  complicate  efforts  to  implement  a 
risk-based  system. 

How  the  new  risk-based  system  affects  in- 
stitutions that  hold,  or  do  not  hold,  large 
amounts  of  foreign  deiwsits  will  depend  on 
what  sort  of  risk-based  system  the  FDIC 
adopts.  The  FDIC  should  be  free  to  consider 
risks  posed  by  any  of  an  institution's  assets 
or  liabilities  (including  contingent  liabil- 
ities). Thus,  for  example,  if  a  bank  relies 
heavily  on  short-term  foreign  deposits,  the 


FDIC  may  wish  to  take  account  of  those  de- 
posits—and  any  resulting  volatility  of  the 
bank's  liabilities — in  assessing  the  risk  that 
the  bank  will  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bill's  too-big-to-liall  reforms  would  prohibit 
the  FDIC  from  protecting  any  uninsured 
creditor,  including  foreign  depositors. 

What  else  does  the  bUl  do? 

The  bill  contains  numerous  individual  re- 
forms. Some  other  noteworthy  reforms  in- 
clude: 

Removing  any  doubt  about  Federal  regu- 
lators' authority  to  enforce  capital  mainte- 
nance agreements  against  the  parent  cor- 
porations of  banks  and  thrifts. 

Strengthening  the  current  requirement 
that  affiliates  of  a  bank  or  thrift  protect  the 
FDIC  from  losses  caused  by  that  institution. 
No  longer  could  that  requirement  be  evaded 
by  transferring  assets  to  a  parent,  subsidi- 
ary, or  other  nondepository  affiliate. 

Requiring  annual,  on-site  examinations  of 
every  insured  depository  institution. 

Expanded  reporting  requirements  for 
banks  and  thrifts  and  for  the  Federal  bank 
regulatory  agencies. 

How  is  this  bill  different  from  the  deposit  in- 
surance bill  Senator  Riegle  introduced  last  Sep- 
tember? 

This  bill  is  similar  to  last  September's  bill. 
S.  3103,  in  most  key  respects.  The  revised  bill 
retains  the  concept  of  jjrompt  corrective  ac- 
tion as  the  cornerstone  of  deposit  insorance 
reform.  And  virtually  all  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant provisions  of  S.  3103  can  also  be  found  in 
the  revised  bill.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  differences.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
differences  are  minor  and  most,  but  not  all, 
are  essentially  technical.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  most  important  differences: 

S.  3103  merely  authorized  the  FDIC  to  Im- 
plement a  risk-based  premium  system.  The 
revised  bill  requires  it  to  do  so.  Consistent 
with  that  change,  the  revised  bill  repeals  ex- 
isting statutory  language  regarding  the  In- 
surance premium  "assessment  base,"  while 
S.  3103  left  it  Intact. 

The  revised  bill  prohibits  State-chartered, 
federally  insured  banks  (irom  investing  In 
junk  bonds,  or  from  making  equity  invest- 
ments not  permissible  for  national  bajiks 
(e.g.,  as  a  real  estate  developer) — except  for 
community  development  purposes.  S.  3103  re- 
lied on  more  general  rules  restricting  State- 
authorized  activities. 

The  revised  bill  requires  banks  accepting 
interbank  deposits  to  be  well  capitalised, 
and  directs  the  Federal  Reserve  to  prescribe 
limits  on  a  bank's  credit  exixwure  to  (includ- 
ing its  deposits  at)  any  other  bank.  Both  pro- 
visions help  to  ensure  that  no  one  Institu- 
tion can  put  a  significant  proix>rtlon  of  the 
entire  banking  system  at  risk,  and  therefore 
be  too  big  to  fall.  S.  3103  did  not  contain  ei- 
ther provision. 

S.  3103  included  axi  elaborate  system  of  li- 
censing and  registration  for  deposit  brokers. 
The  revised  bill  requires  the  FDIC  to  Impose 
whatever  restrictions  on  deposits  by 
intermediaries  are  necessary  to  i>rotect  the 
deposit  Insurance  fund.  Like  S.  3103  (and  the 
Treasury  proposal),  the  bill  also  denies  in- 
surance coverage  to  conventional  brokered 
deposits. 

S.  3103  limited  deposit  insurance  to  SIOO.OOO 
per  person  per  institution.  The  revised  bill 
allows  an  additional  $100,000  Insurance  at 
any  given  institution  per  institution  for  tax- 
deferred  retirement  savings. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  significant 
changes.  These  and  other  changes  are  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  in  a  separate  docu- 
ment entitled  "Summary  of  Major  Changes 
from  S.  3103." 
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TTiis  bUl  would  make  a  lot  of  changes.  Would 
they  all  happen  at  once? 

No.  The  key  substantive  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  accompanied  by  appropriate  transi- 
tion periods.  In  many  Instances,  the  bill 
elves  the  re^lators  additional  authority  to 
adopt  appropriate  transition  periods  by  reg-u- 
latlon. 

Comprehensive  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
AND  Taxpayer  protection  act  of  1991 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  CHANGES  FROM  S.  3103 

The  Comprehensive  Deposit  Insurance  Re- 
form and  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  of  1991 
differs  from  its  predecessor,  S.  3103  (intro- 
duced on  September  25,  1990).  in  numerous 
respects.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  differences 
are  minor.  Most,  but  not  all,  are  technical. 
This  document  sununarizes  the  more  signifi- 
cant substantive  changes.  It  does  not  cover 
most  technical  changes  or  some  minor  sub- 
stantive changes. 

;.  Prompt  Corrective  Action  Requirement 

The  cornerstone  of  the  bill  continues  to  be 
the  requirement  that  regulators  take  prompt 
corrective  action  to  recapitalize  or  resolve 
weak  institutions.  The  revised  bill  contains 
several  refinements  to  S.  3103's  prompt  cor- 
rective action  provisions. 

a.  Annual  examination  requirement.  Both 
S.  3103  and  the  revised  bill  require  Federal 
regulators  to  conduct  annual  on-site  e.xam- 
inatlon  of  every  federally  Insured  depository 
Institution.  S.  3103  permitted  bank  regu- 
lators to  contract  with  private-sector  firms 
for  examination  services.  In  response  to  con- 
Qdentiality  and  conflict-of-interest  con- 
cerns, this  has  been  deleted  from  the  revised 
bin.  In  addition,  the  revised  bill  allows  an 
examination  by  either  the  institution's  pri- 
mary Federal  regulator  or  the  FDIC  to  sat- 
isfy the  annual-examination  requirement. 

b.  Prompt  corrective  action  requirement. 
The  iffompt  corrective  action  provisions 
themselves  have  been  changed  in  several  re- 
spects. 

(1)  Level  one:  minimum  capital  level.  As 
before,  the  first  set  of  restrictions  comes 
Into  force  when  the  bank's  capital  falls 
below  the  minimum  capital  levels  estab- 
lished by  the  regulators.  And,  as  before,  in- 
stitutions whose  capital  falls  below  the  min- 
imum levels  must  stop  paying  dividends. 
limit  their  asset  growth,  and  file  a  capital 
restoration  plan. 

(a)  Asset  growth  limit.— In  the  revised  bill. 
the  asset  growth  limitation  has  been  tight- 
ened In  some  respects  and  loosened  in  others. 
In  S.  3103,  asset  growth  was  limited  to  net  in- 
terest credited  on  deposits  and  had  to  be 
ftiUy  capitalized  under  both  the  leverage 
ratio  and  the  rlsk-b&sed  capital  standards. 
The  revised  bill  Imposes  no  rigid  ceiling  on 
total  asset  growth,  but  provides  that  such 
growth  may  not  exceed  10  times  new  capital. 
The  revised  limit  reinforces  Incentives  to  in- 
crease capital.  Is  easier  to  administer,  and 
gives  the  undercapitalized  institution  more 
flexibility  to  match  capital  with  growth. 

(b)  Capital  restoration  plan.— The  revised 
bill  continues  the  requirement  that 
undercapitalized  institutions  file  a  capital 
restoration  plan,  and  specifies  that  the  plan 
contain  year-by-year  capital  targets. 

In  addition,  the  revised  bill  toughens  the 
consequences  for  undercapitalized  institu- 
tions falling  to  submit  and  implement  a  cap- 
ital restoration  plan.  In  particular,  the  fol- 
lowing safeguards  would  apply  unless  the 
agency  found  that  they  would  not  further 
the  goal  of  protecting  the  deposit  insurance 
fond  agalnat  loss: 

(1)  Transactions  between  the  Insured  insti- 
tution and  any  affiliated  depository  institu- 


tion would  have  to  comply  fully  with  section 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  the  inter- 
banU  exemption  (allowing  unlimited  trans- 
actions with  affiliates)  would  not  apply. 

(ii)  The  institution  would  be  required  to  re- 
tain a  new  independent  auditor  unless  (1)  the 
institution  had  changed  auditors  during  the 
year  before  it  became  undercapitalized,  or  (2) 
the  Institution  and  any  affiliated  banks  and 
thrifts  have  consolidated  assets  of  less  than 
$1  billion.  A  new  auditor  would  help  root  out 
any  concealed  problems. 

Experience  indicates  that  expansion  by 
undercapitalized  institutions  often  worsens 
their  problems.  Accordingly,  the  revised  bill 
would  restrict  branching  by  undercapitalized 
institutions  failing  to  submit  or  implement 
a  capital  restoration  plan:  they  could  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  branches  only  if 
the  FDIC  certified  that  the  increase  would 
tend  to  avoid  a  loss  to  the  deposit  insurance 
fund.  This  provision  does  not  restrict 
changes  in  branch  location,  or  closing  one 
branch  and  opening  another. 

S.  }103  authorized  regulators  to  dismiss  the 
chairman,  chief  executive  officer,  or  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  undercapitalized  institu- 
tions that  fail  to  submit  and  implement  a 
capital  restoration  plan.  The  revised  bill  ex- 
tends this  authority  to  any  senior  executive 
officer  (i.e.,  major  policymaker).  This  gives 
regulators  greater  flexibility  to  oust  inept 
senior  managers  without  resorting  to  the 
cumbersome  and  punitive  removal-for-mis- 
condnct  statute. 

(2)  Level  two:  critical  capital  level.  Like  S. 
3103,  the  revised  bill  provides  that  if  an  insti- 
tution's capital  level  continues  to  deterio- 
rate—below a  lower,  'critical  capital 
level'— it  will  face  additional  restrictions.  If 
the  institution's  capital  remains  below  the 
critical  level  for  30  days,  its  primary  Federal 
regulator  must  either  appoint  a  conservator 
or  receiver  or  take  alternative  action  de- 
signed to  better  protect  the  deposit  insur- 
ance fund.  The  revised  bill  also  gives  the 
FDIC  a  say  in  the  regulator's  decision  to 
take  alternative  action.  In  addition,  the  re- 
vised bill  requires  the  regulator  to  appoint  a 
receiver  for  an  institution  whose  capital  re- 
mains below  the  critical  level  for  one  year. 
This  sets  an  outer  limit  on  regulatory  inac- 
tion when  an  institution  remains  critically 
undercapitalized  for  a  protracted  period. 

(3)  National  bank  receiverships.  The  re- 
vised bill  broadens  the  grounds  for  appoint- 
ing receivers  for  national  banks— making 
them  consistent  with  those  currently 
applicble  to  other  FDIC-insured  institutions. 
This  reponds  to  deficiencies  in  the  regu- 
lator's authority  that  came  to  light  when 
the  Bank  of  New  England  failed. 

2.  Risky  Activities  Curtailed 
Under  S.  3103,  a  State-chartered,  federally 
insured  bank  could  not  engage  as  prinicpal 
in  activities  impermissible  for  national 
bank$  unless  (1)  the  bank  complied  with  all 
capita  requirements,  and  (2)  the  activity 
posed  no  signficant  risk  to  the  deposit  insur- 
ance fund.  The  revised  bill  continues  these 
requirements  and  specifies  that  the  activity 
must  also  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
Federal  deposit  insurance,  and  that  the  risk 
determination  must  be  made  by  the  FDIC  (as 
deposit  insurer). 

The  revised  bill  also  includes  two  specific 
rules  not  present  in  S.  3103.  First,  banks  can- 
not acquire  junk  bonds,  and  must  carry  any 
existing  Junk  bond  holdings  at  fair  market 
value.  Second,  State  banks  cannot  make  any 
equity  investment  impermissible  for  na- 
tional banks,  except  for  community  develop- 
ment investments. 


3.  Too-Big-to-Fail  Curtailed 
The  revised  bill  retains  S.  3103's  prohibi- 
tions on  FDIC  implementation  of  a  too-big- 
to-fail  policy.  In  addition,  the  bill  contains 
addition^  safeguards  intended  to  prevent  a 
weak  inetitutlon  from  exposing  the  entire 
banking  industry  to  systemic  risk.  These 
limite  will  help  ensure  that  no  Institution  Is 
ever  too  large  to  fail. 

First,  the  bill  would  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  (as  the  agency  most  Involved 
in  handling  systemic  risk)  to  prescribe  rules 
limiting  depository  institutions'  credit  expo- 
sure to  other  depository  institutions.  The 
logic  of  such  limitations  is  clear:  interbank 
deposits  are,  in  reality,  simply  a  loan  from 
one  bank  to  another.  Like  any  other  loan, 
they  expose  the  lender  to  risk.  A  bank  that 
lends  a  major  portion  of  Its  capital  to  a  sin- 
gle borrower  is  acting  Imprudently,  whether 
the  borrower  is  a  commerical  real  estate  de- 
veloper or  another  bank.  A  bank  should  not 
put  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket— even  if  the 
basket  is  another  bank. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  banks  accepting 
interbank  deposits  from  FDIC-insured  insti- 
tutions to  be  well  capitalized.  The  bank 
must  comply  with  all  currently  applicable 
capital  Standards  prescribed  by  its  primary 
Federal  regulator— and  have  additional  cap- 
ital to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  determines  such  capital  Is  necessary 
to  proteot  the  system. 

4.  Changes  in  Deposit  Insurance  Premium 
Pricing 

a.  Risk-Based  Premiums  Required.  S.  3103 
authorized,  but  did  not  require,  the  FDIC  to 
institute  a  system  of  risk-based  deposit  in- 
surance premiums. 

The  revised  bill  goes  further.  It  requires 
the  FDIC  to  implement  a  risk-based  pre- 
mium syptem,  while  giving  the  FDIC  discre- 
tion to  design  the  system. 

As  before,  the  proposal  authorizes  the 
FDIC  to  use  private  reinsurance  as  a  basis 
for  setting  risk-based  premiums,  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Dixon. 

b.  Changes  in  the  Assessment  Base  S.  3103 
proposed  no  changes  in  the  deposit  insurance 
premium  assessment  base.  The  revised  bill 
would  repeal  the  assessment  base  language 
in  current  law.  That  language  was  not  de- 
signed for  a  risk-based  system,  and  leaving  it 
on  the  books  would  only  confuse  and  com- 
plicate efforts  to  make  a  risk-based  system 
workable. 

Under  the  new  risk-based  system,  the  FDIC 
should  assess  premiums  based  on  the  risk 
that  an  institution  will  fail  and  the  potential 
cost  of  s«ch  a  failure  to  the  insurance  fund. 
In  determining  either  the  likelihood  or  the 
potential  cost  failure,  the  FDIC  should  be 
free  to  consider  any  of  an  Institution's  assete 
or  liabilities. 

5.  Restrictions  on  the  Scope  of  Deposit 
Insurance  Coverage 

a.  Brokered  Deposits.  S.  3103  required  the 
FDIC  to  license  and  register  individuals  and 
entities  in  the  business  of  making  deposlta 
at  insured  institutions  on  behalf  of  third  par- 
ties. The  revised  bill  drops  that  provision 
and  substitutes  alternative  provisions. 

Like  S.  3103  (and  the  Treasury  proposal), 
the  revisled  bill  denies  pass-through  insur- 
ance coverage  to  conventional  brokered  de- 
posits. Tfce  bill  requires  the  FDIC  to  Impose 
whatever  restrictions  on  deposlta  by 
intermediaries  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
deposit  iasurance  fund,  it  also  broadens  the 
FDIC's  authority  over  so-called  money 
desks,  tHrough  which  institutions  obtain 
high-rate  deposlta  directly  from  investors. 
Current  law,  by  focusing  on  the  prevailing 
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local  rate,  permitted  the  Bank  of  New  Eng- 
land to  attract  S2  billion  in  hot  money  na- 
tionwide; the  revised  bill  Includes  a  national 
standard. 

b.  Mulitple  Accounts.  S.  3103  eliminated 
the  loophole  in  current  law  that  allows  de- 
positors to  maintain  multiple  fully-insured 
SIOO.OOO  accounts  at  a  single  depository  insti- 
tution. Under  S.  3103,  a  depositor  could  have 
no  more  than  $100,000  in  insured  deposits  at 
a  single  institution.  The  revised  bill  is 
slightly  looser  than  the  original  insofar  as  it 
would  allow  an  additional  $100,000  in  cov- 
erage for  tax-deferred  retirement  savings. 

6.  Disclosure  Obligations 

a.  Disclosure  by  Uninsured  Depository  In- 
stitutions. The  revised  bill  required  unin- 
sured depository  Institutions  to  disclose  to 
there  customers  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  re- 
ceive a  written  acknowledgement  of  that  dis- 
closure from  their  customers  before  accept- 
ing any  money  for  deposit.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  FDIC  to  determine,  in  uncertain 
cases,  whether  a  particular  enterprise  (e.g., 
an  unlicensed  deposit- taker)  constitutes  an 
uninsured  depository  institution.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  as  a  consumer-protection 
measure,  in  response  to  recent  incidents  in 
Rhode  Island  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
which  depositors  may  not  have  recognized 
that  they  were  placing  deposits  in  uninsured 
institutions. 

7.  Other  Major  Changes 

a.  Consent  To  Be  Bound  by  Safety  and 
Soundness  Statutes.  The  revised  bill  speci- 
fies that  depository  institutions  that  become 
or  remain  FDIC-insured  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and 
other  Federal  safety-and-soundness  statutes. 
This  provision  emphasizes  that  depository 
institutions  cannot  accept  the  benefits  of 
Federal  deposit  insurance  while  rejecting  the 
safeguards  Congress  has  enacted  to  protect 
the  insurance  funds. 

b.  Safeguards  Against  Insider  Abuse 
Strengthened.  The  revised  bill  includes  pro- 
visions intended  to  strengthen  current  safe- 
guards against  insider  abuse  at  insured  de- 
pository institutions.  These  provisions  would 
forbid  insured  Institutions  and  their  subsidi- 
aries from  purchasing  assets  from  insiders  on 
preferential  terms;  require  regulators  to  pro- 
mulgate limits  on  loans  by  thrifts  and  State 
nonmember  banks  to  their  senior  executive 
officers;  and  prevent  thrifts  from  making 
preferential  loans  to  insiders  through  cor- 
respondent Institutions. 

5.  Section  Numbering 
The  following  table  correlates  the  section 
numbers  of  the  revised  bill  with  those  of  S. 
3103: 
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THE  University-  of  Chicago,  the 
Law  School, 

Chicago.  IL.  February  28.  I99I. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Rieole.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committ^  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Riegle:  Questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  constitutionality  of 
early  regulatory  closure  of  depository  insti- 
tutions. I  am  pleased  to  offer  the  following 
thoughts. 

First,  any  consideration  of  early  closure 
policies  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
depository  institutions  are  financial 
intermediaries.  They  specialize  in  pooling 
depositors'  funds  and  investing  them  in  il- 
liquid ventures  about  which  public  informa- 
tion is  not  readily  available.  Depository  in- 
stitutions and  other  financial  intermediaries 
trade  on  the  specialized  information  and  ex- 
pertise which  they  develop  with  respect  to 
various  markets  and  classes  of  borrowers. 

An  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
intermediation  function  is  that  many  deposi- 
tory institution  assets  are  difficult  to  ap- 
praise. Because  depository  institutions  spe- 
cialize in  investing  in  illiquid  assets  for 
which  there  is  no  ready  market  value,  evalu- 
ating the  worth  of  these  assets  is  necessarily 
an  imprecise  enterprise.  The  balance  sheet  of 
a  depository  institution  will  often  overstate 
its  actual  solvency  because  assets  such  as 
commercial  loans  are  held  at  par  until  they 
are  written  down,  which  often  occurs  well 
after  they  actually  lose  economic  value. 

Past  history  has  shown  that  when  regu- 
lators rely  on  balance  sheet  numbers  alone 
as  a  measure  of  a  depository  institution's 
solvency,  the  result  is  systematic  over- 
estimation  of  solvency  levels.  The  result  is 
that  banks  and  thrift  institutions  have  often 
been  deeply  under  water  when  they  were 
eventually  closed  by  the  regulators.  Enor- 
mous losses  to  the  federal  deposit  insurance 
funds  have  resulted. 

Seen  against  this  backdrop,  proposals  for 
"early  closure"  of  depository  institutions 
can  be  viewed  as  attempts  to  correct  for  a 
systematic  regulatory  bias  that  has  histori- 
cally resulted  in  late  closure  of  depository 
institutions.  Indeed,  a  fairly  large  class  of 
early  closure  policies  can  be  sustained  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  that  they  represent  at- 
tempts to  identify  more  accurately  the  ac- 
tual point  of  economic  insolvency  for  a  de- 
pository institution.  No  serious  constitu- 
tional issues  would  be  presented  by  such 
policies  to  the  extent  they  could  be  justified 
as  representing  legitimate  regulatory  efforts 
to  Identify  the  point  of  actual  economic  in- 
solvency. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  reason- 
able early  closure  policy  could  be  sustained 
against  constitutional  challenge  even  if  the 
consequence  were  to  close  depository  institu- 
tions at  some  point  prior  to  actual  economic 
insolvency.  Elxperience  has  shown  that  as  a 
depository  institution's  capital  position  be- 
comes seriously  weakened,  the  probability  of 
eventual  insolvency  increases  nearly 
exponentially.  Often  a  reduction  in  capital 
reflects  deeper  underlying  problems  in  an  in- 
stitution's loan  portfolio  that  will  cause  fur- 
ther deterioration  over  time.  Further,  man- 
agers of  depository  institutions  in  weak  cap- 
ital positions  have  an  incentive  to  take  ex- 
cessive risks  in  hopes  of  returning  a  shaky 
institution  to  profitability,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  risky  activities  greatly  increase  the 
costs  of  depository  institution  failure  if  it 
should  occur.  Thus  a  depository  institution 
in  a  weak  capital  position  poses  a  serious 
risk  to  the  federal  deposit  insurance  funds. 
There    is    ample    authority    for    regulatory 


intervention  to  protect  the  deposit  insuruice 
funds  a^rainst  losses  in  this  situation. 

There  is  little  basis  for  the  argument  that 
early  intervention  would  "take"  the  prop- 
erty of  shareholders  without  payment  of  Juat 
compensation. 

First,  a  reasonable  early  closure  policy 
would  not  represent  an  expropriation  of 
shareholder  wealth  for  the  beneflt  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  anyone  else.  The  depository  in- 
stitution would  be  resolved  under  the  FDIC's 
"cost  test  ".  which  requires  the  FDIC  to  use 
procedures  that  maximize  the  value  of  the 
institution's  assets.  If  the  institatlon  had  a 
sufficiently  positive  value  at  the  time  of  clo- 
sure, the  sale  of  its  assets  would  result  in  the 
payment  of  creditors,  with  any  residue  paid 
over  to  shareholders.  Closure  could  of  course 
reduce  an  institution's  "goins  concern" 
value;  but  the  FDIC  has  available  a  range  of 
closure  procedures,  including  purchase  and 
assumption  transactions,  that  are  intended 
to  maximize  going  concern  value. 

Second,  a  reasonable  early  cloeure  policy 
would  not  defeat  the  Investment^backed  ex- 
pectations of  depository  institution  share- 
holders. Bank  shareholders  have  every  rea- 
son to  know  that  they  are  investing  in  insti- 
tutions subject  to  comprehensive  govern- 
ment regulation.  That  regulatory  system  has 
many  benefits  for  bank  shareholders;  it  also 
imposes  some  burdens.  Shareholders  take 
the  burdens  along  with  the  benefits  when 
they  invest  their  funds  in  a  deiwsitory  insti- 
tution. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  form  of 
early  closure  has  always  been  possible.  The 
FDIC  and  the  (now-defunct)  FSLIC  have  al- 
ways had  the  power  to  suspend  or  terminate 
deposit  insurance  for  Institutions  found  to  be 
operating  in  an  unsafe  and  unsound  manner. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  termination  of  de- 
posit insurance  makes  closure  of  the  institu- 
tion inevitable.  Thus  even  before  the  present 
upheaval  in  the  banking  industry,  depository 
institution  shareholders  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate that  their  institutions  might  be 
closed  if  its  capital  ratios  fell  to  precarious 
levels. 

Shareholders  or  others  Interested  In  a  de- 
pository institution  might  attempt  to  chal- 
lenge early  closure  on  the  ground  that  It  vio- 
lates the  due  process  clause.  It  has  long  been 
established,  however,  that  In  banking  cases  a 
pre-closure  hearing  is  not  constitutionally 
required  so  long  as  a  relatively  prompt  post- 
closure  hearing  Is  available.  Fahey  v. 
Mallonee.  332  U.S.  245  (1947).  Thus,  as  long  as 
an  early  closure  rule  provides  a  reasonably 
prompt  opportunity  to  aggrieved  persona  to 
challenge  the  agency  action  on  the  merlta  In 
a  post-closure  hearing,  no  serious  due  proc- 
ess issues  should  be  involved. 

In  conclusion,  a  reasonable  early  closure 
policy  should  easily  withstand  attack  under 
the  takings  clause,  the  due  process  clause,  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Sincerely, 

Gboffrey  p.  Miller. 
Kirkland  &  Ellis  Professor. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food.  Ag- 
riculture, Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  to  provide  protection  to  animal 
research  facilities  from  illegal  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

animal  research  facilities  protection  act 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Animal  Research 
Facilities   Protection   Act.   Last  Con- 
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gress,  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
gramered  over  30  cosponsors  and  passed 
the  Senate  with  an  unanimous  vote. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  was  stymied  In 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  be- 
cause of  last  year's  farm  bill  debate. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  has  only 
intensified  with  the  rising  number  of 
break-ins  experienced  by  America's 
leading  research  institutions  and  the 
increase  in  the  nimiber  of  threats  to 
America's  research  scientists. 

In  fact,  six  major  break-ins  and 
thefts  at  research  laboratories  have 
been  reported  across  the  country  since 
I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress.  These  crimes  were  not  lim- 
ited to  any  one  region;  they  took  place 
in  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  An  un- 
derground group  which  calls  itself  the 
Animal  Liberation  Front  took  credit 
for  all  of  them.  None  of  these  cases 
have  been  solved.  No  one  responsible 
for  them  has  been  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  most  egregious  of  these  inci- 
dents, a  Texas  researchers  federally 
supported  project  sustained  immediate 
damages  costing  STO.OOO.  His  basic  re- 
search that  could  benefit  victims  of 
Sudden  Infant  Syndrome  and  those  suf- 
fering from  sleep  disorders  was  halted 
for  more  than  a  year.  That  researcher 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  second  break- 
in  attempt,  death  threats,  and  a  hate 
campaign  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Another  researcher  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  a  year  ago  saw  his  of- 
fice broken  into:  computer  disks,  a  sci- 
entific manuscript,  videotapes  and  per- 
sonal files  stolen.  He  and  his  family  re- 
ceived anonymous  threatening  phone 
calls,  his  home  was  watched  by  un- 
known persons  and  another  animal 
rights  group,  not  the  ALF.  sent  his 
neighbors  derogatory  letters  about  his 
work.  This  man  was  not  accused  of  ani- 
mal cruelty  as  such.  Rather,  according 
to  the  ALF,  he  was  targeted  for  defend- 
ing his  colleagues  in  Texas  and  for 
being  very  vocal  in  telling  the  public 
about  the  importance  of  animal  re- 
search. Our  right  of  free  speech  is  pre- 
cious. I  am  as  appalled  by  the  attempts 
to  intimidate  this  researcher  into  si- 
lence as  I  am  by  the  senseless  destruc- 
tion of  property.  Lawful  protest,  in- 
cluding that  against  the  use  of  animals 
in  research,  is  protected  in  this  coun- 
try. All  citizens  are  free  to  express 
their  opinions;  there  is  no  justification 
for  resorting  to  violence.  Extremists  in 
the  animal  rights  movement  who 
choose  to  be  terrorists  must  be 
stopped. 

While  crimes  committed  in  the  name 
of  animal  rights  have  increased 
throughout  the  U.S.,  thankfully  we 
have  not  reached  the  level  of  violence 
experienced  in  Britain.  According  to 
New  Scotland  Yard,  there  were  over  400 
crimes  in  the  United  Kingdom  linked 
to  the  animal  rights  movement  in  1989 
alone.  Flrebombings  have  often  been 
used  by  animal   rights  extremists   in 


Britain  to  destroy  property.  This  past 
June,  however,  there  were  two  car 
bombing  incidents  specifically  designed 
to  kill  or  maim  their  targets,  who  in- 
cluded a  medical  scientist  and  a  veteri- 
nary officer.  Fortunately  the  veteri- 
narian escaped  when  her  car  burst  into 
flames,  but  when  the  bomb  intended  for 
the  scientist  exploded,  it  permanently 
scarred  and  injured  a  baby  being 
wheeled  by  in  a  stroller. 

The  reason  I  bring  these  incidents  to 
your  attention  is  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  United  States  is  not  more 
than  2  years  behind  the  United  Kingom 
in  terms  of  the  terrorist  activities 
being  employed  by  the  animal  rights 
movement.  We  should  learn  from  Brit- 
ain's experience  and  do  everything  we 
can  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  illegal 
and  increasingly  violent  acts  being 
committed  by  animal  rights  extremists 
here  In  our  country. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  designed  to  do  just  that  by 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  commit 
crimes  against  our  Nation's  vital  re- 
search facilities.  The  fact  that  12 
States  have  already  enacted  laws  in- 
creasing penalties  for  crimes  against 
research  facilities  is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  this  is  an  extremely  serious 
problem.  No  individual  State,  however, 
can  protect  its  research  facilities  from 
interstate  or  international  saboteurs. 
We  must  provide  that  protection  on  the 
Federal  level.* 


March  5,  1991 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Seymour): 
S.  545.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tional use  of  land  in  Merced  County, 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Energry  and 
Natural  Resources. 

USE  OF  LA.ND  IN  MERCED  COUNTY,  CA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Seymour  and  myself, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  additional  use  of 
land  in  Merced  County,  CA.  This  legis- 
lation responds  to  the  need  for  both  an 
elementary  school  site  and  parkland  in 
a  rapidly  growing  area  of  our  State. 

In  1973  the  United  States,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
conveyed  40  acres  of  surplus  Federal 
property  to  Merced  County  for  use  as  a 
public  park  and  recreation  area.  How- 
ever, because  of  financial  difficulties, 
the  county  has  not  been  able  to  develop 
the  land  for  park  purposes  as  planned. 

Last  year  the  local  school  district  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  acquiring  15 
acres  of  the  40  acre  parcel  as  a  site  for 
an  elementary  school  to  serve  its  ex- 
panding student  body.  At  the  same 
time  the  school  district  offered  to  pro- 
vide ballfields  and  other  recreation  fa- 
cilities on  the  15  acres  and  maintain  5 
acres  which  the  county  is  finally  devel- 
oping for  public  recreation  use. 

Legislation  is  necessary  because 
under  the  original  conveyance  Merced 
County  cannot  deed  the  land  directly 
to  the  school  district.  Rather  the  prop- 


erty mu6t  revert  back  to  the  Federal 
Govemnjent  and  can  only  be  conveyed 
to  the  school  district  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  after  having 
been  offered  to  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  public.  While  I  know  of  no 
other  party  interested  in  the  15  acres, 
there  is  no  guarantee  the  school  dis- 
trict would  ultimately  receive  the 
land.  Legislation  will  both  expedite  the 
process  and  assure  that  the  school  dis- 
trict obtains  a  much  needed  school 
site. 

An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced 
in   the   House   by   Congressman   Gary 

CONDIT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  545 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     t.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    ADOmONAL 

USE. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
the  county  of  Merced,  California  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "county")  Is 
authorized  to  permit  use  of  the  land  de- 
scribed in  section  3  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "land")  for  the  purposes  of 
an  elementary  school,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictioas  on  use  of  such  land  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  the  terms  of  conveyance  of 
such  land  to  the  county  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Except  as  specified  in  this  Act,  this  Act 
shall  not  Increase  or  diminish  the  authority 
or  responsibility  of  the  county  with  respect 
to  the  land. 

SEC.  2.  USE  OF  LAND  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOU 

(a)  The  Authority  of  the  county  under  this 
Act  shall  be  limited  to  the  authorization  of 
use  of  tht  land  for  an  elementary  school 
serving  children  without  reg-ard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  physical 
or  mental  disability,  or  sex,  operated  by  a 
nonsectarian  organization  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  and  In  compliance  with  all  applicable 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  California. 

(b)  If  tha  county  permits  use  of  the  land  as 
an  elementary  school,  the  county  shall  In- 
clude information  concerning  such  use  in  the 
biennial  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior requined  under  the  terms  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  land  to  the  county  by  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions and  covenants  under  which  the  land 
was  conveyed  to  the  county  by  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect,  as 
provided  in  the  deed,  whereby  the  United 
States  conveyed  the  land  to  the  county. 

SEC.  S.  LANO  DESCRIPTION. 

The  land  referred  to  in  section  1  is  the 
south  15  acres  of  the  40  acres  located  in  the 
northeast  Quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  20,  Township  7  South,  Range  13 
East.  M.D.B&M.  of  Merced  County,  Califor- 
nia, declared  to  be  surplus  property  by  the 
United  States  in  action  9-D-Calif-1028  and 
conveyed  to  the  county  by  deed  recorded  in 
volume  1941  at  page  441  of  the  official  records 
of  Merced  County.  California. 
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•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cranston,  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  allow  for  the  much-needed  ex- 
pansion of  the  McSwain  Union  Elemen- 
tary School  District,  which  is  located 
in  Merced  County,  CA. 

Our  legislation  is  necessary  and  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the 
McSwain  Union  Elementary  School 
District's  burden  in  meeting  its  obliga- 
tion to  area  communities,  which,  I 
might  add,  includes  a  large  influx  of 
school-aged  Hmong  refugees. 

In  1972,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration declared  a  40-acre  parcel  of 
land  in  Merced  County  as  sxirplus  prop- 
erty. The  County  applied  for  the  land 
and  title  was  conveyed  to  it  in  1973  pur- 
suant to  the  applicable  Federal  law. 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949. 

Since  that  time,  several  acres  of  the 
parcel  have  been  developed  as  recre- 
ation and  picnic  areas  as  specified 
under  the  conveyance  agreement. 
Early  in  1989,  the  McSwain  Union  Ele- 
mentary School  District  approached 
the  county  with  a  proposal  to  develop 
15  acres  of  the  parcel  as  an  elementary 
school  with  adjoining  public  recreation 
areas  to  be  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  school.  Both  sides  quickly  recog- 
nized the  "win-win"  aspect  of  such  an 
agreement,  and  set  to  work  to  formal- 
ize such  a  sharing  of  the  property. 

The  county  and  school  district 
reached  agreement  on  the  proposed  use 
of  the  15  acres  as  a  project  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  community  but  have  been 
unable  to  proceed  with  its  implementa- 
tion due  to  the  strict  language  of  the 
original  deed  of  conveyance.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  if  the  county  were  to 
permit  these  15  acres  to  be  used  for  the 
elementary  school,  the  entire  parcel 
would  convert  back  to  ownership  of  the 
GSA. 

Given  this  brief  background  of  the 
issue,  it  is  clear  that  Merced  County 
faces  the  choice  of  either  losing  the  en- 
tire parcel  of  property  it  received  in 
1973,  or  forfeiting  a  new  school  building 
the  McSwain  Union  Elementary  School 
District  so  desperately  needs. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  re- 
solve this  situation  to  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  concerned,  Mr.  President,  and 
extend  the  ultimate  benefit  to  that 
special  group  of  people  most  deserving 
of  our  attention  and  help,  the  school 
kids  themselves. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Energy  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  timely  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  With  any  luck, 
we  win  have  modular  classroom  units 
on  the  proposed  site  and  open  for  busi- 
ness in  time  for  the  upcoming  term.* 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


on 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  546.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Parents  as 
Partners  in  Learning  Program,  and  for 


PARENTS  AS  PARTNERS  IN  LEARNING  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence the  Parents  as  Partners  in 
Learning  Act  of  1991.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  help  bring  parents 
more  fully  into  the  learning  process  as 
active  participants  in  the  academic 
achievement  of  their  children— rather 
than  as  persons  whose  place  in  the  life 
of  the  school  is  marked  by  an  occa- 
sional PTA  meeting  or  help  with  a 
bake  sale.  This  bill  is  about  parents 
who  help  with  homework,  who  provide 
a  quiet  place  each  night  for  a  child  to 
study,  who  make  sure  their  children 
get  enough  sleep  and  get  to  school  on 
time,  and  who  spend  daily  time  reading 
to  their  children. 

Quite  a  commitment?  Yes.  and  the 
results  can  be  extraordinary.  In  fact, 
hundreds  of  California  parents,  now  in- 
volved in  a  program  called  the  Quality 
Education  Project,  are  making  such  a 
commitment  and  having  the  time  of 
their  lives.  As  their  enthusiasm  and  in- 
volvement increases,  the  academic 
achievement  of  their  children  acceler- 
ates. In  turn,  the  school  is  enlivened 
and  enriched.  In  the  schools  where  QEP 
is  operating,  the  families'  place  in  the 
learning  process  is  both  accepted  and 
well-defined.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  syn- 
ergism between  parents  and  the  school 
that  is  bringing  about  greater  aca- 
demic achievement  for  the  student. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  attitude  of  the  parent  toward  a 
child's  education  is  important  to  suc- 
cess in  school.  In  fact,  the  link  between 
achievement  and  family  environment — 
as  several  studies  have  pointed  out^is 
a  key  factor  in  educational  success. 
Yet  the  role  of  the  family  is  generally 
overlooked  when  we  talk  about  edu- 
cation reform.  Most  of  the  recent 
major  education  reports  do  not  men- 
tion families  as  a  factor  in  education 
success  and  only  one  or  two  make  any 
recommendation  for  school  reform 
based  on  involving  parents. 

This  is  more  than  just  an  oversight. 
It  is  a  misreading  of  psychology,  soci- 
ology, anthropology,  and  contemporary 
history.  There  was  a  time  in  our  soci- 
ety when  learning  was  thought  to 
occur  almost  entirely  in  school.  But 
television  and  the  information  age— 
and  the  increasing  education  level  of 
parents  themselves — have  changed  all 
that.  Much,  much  learning  occurs  out- 
side of  the  classroom.  Too,  society  ex- 
pects more  than  academic  success  from 
schools,  and  many  of  these  expecta- 
tions center  around  addressing  prob- 
lems thought  traditionally  within  the 
total  purview  of  the  family.  Child  care, 
drug  abuse,  and  sexuality  issues  are 
just  a  few  of  the  problems  that  every 
American  school  must  consider  as 
thoughtfully  a£  the  strategies  for 
learning  math  and  science. 


To  avoid  being  a  part  of  the  problem, 
the  family  must  be  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

When  the  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cation Statistics  surveyed  60,000  high 
school  students  between  1980-82,  NCES 
found  that  32  percent  of  students  with 
an  "A"  average  said  that  their  parents 
helped  them  decide  what  courses  to 
take  while  only  13  percent  of  "C"  stu- 
dents reported  such  parent  help.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  "A"  students  in  the  study 
said  their  parents  met  with  or  tele- 
phoned the  teacher  when  a  learning 
issue  arose,  but  less  than  half  of  the 
"C  "  students  reported  that  kind  of 
communication  between  family  and 
school.  The  study  also  found  that  par- 
ent membership  in  a  parent-teacher  or- 
ganization or  parent  involvement  with 
school  adtivities  had  no  discemable  ef- 
fect on  good  grades.  What  helped  with 
good  grades  was  parent  involvement  in 
the  day-to-day  learning  process  and  a 
communications  program — ^between 
teachers  and  parents  and  administra- 
tors and  parents — that  was  clear,  regu- 
lar, and  that  reflected  respect  for  par- 
ents. 

California's  Quality  Education 
Project,  founded  in  1982,  is  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation  designed  si)ecifically 
to  bring  parents  together  with  teachers 
and  administrators  to  help  raise  stu- 
dent achievement,  especially  for  at- 
risk  students.  The  QEP's  premise  is 
that  parents  will  actively  support  their 
children's  education  if  they  are  shown 
how  to  do  so  effectively:  that  parents 
will  support  the  school— no  matter 
what  their  cultural,  socioeconomic, 
language,  or  educational  background — 
when  they  feel  accepted,  cared  about, 
and  respected;  and  that  a  parent  in- 
volvement program  is  successful  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  belief  and  com- 
mitment of  school  leadership  and  staff. 
Also  critical  to  success  in  the  view  of 
QEP  is  a  specific  plan  with  supporting 
materials  and  evaluation  and  account- 
ability components. 

Working  in  some  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  poverty  in  California,  QEP  has 
successfully  involved  disadvantaged 
families  in  their  children's  school.  In 
one  school  district  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  the  QEP  I»rogram  raised  at- 
tendance at  parent/teacher  conferences 
by  1.272,  a  16-percent  increase;  more 
than  10,400  additional  children  took 
home  weekly  folders  of  academic  work 
for  review  by  parents;  over  8,000  par- 
ents signed  pledges  promising  to  par- 
ticipate in  school  activities  and  to  help 
their  children  succeed  academically. 
For  2  successive  years  in  that  district, 
scores  on  statewide  au;hievement  tests 
increased. 

The  basics  of  QEP  can  be  used  to 
build  model  projects  anywhere  in  the 
country:  First,  home  activities  where 
parents  can  reinforce  what  is  learned 
at  school;  second,  effective  home/ 
school  communication  which  leads  to 
the  family  supporting  the  school;  and 
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third,  parenting  skills  to  help  parents 
interact  more  positively  with  their 
children  at  home.  The  fundamental 
concepts  here  are  clear  goals,  intel- 
ligent marketing,  and  accountability. 
As  the  QEP  record  shows,  they  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  Parents  as  Part- 
ners in  Learning  Act  is  a  very  simple 
bill  with  a  modest  dollar  authorization. 
The  basic  components  of  a  model 
project  under  this  bill  are  clear  and  un- 
complicated. Applicants  for  grants 
must  assess  the  present  extent  and 
quality  of  parent  involvement  and 
state  clear  objectives  for  each  year  of 
the  project.  A  strong  communications 
component  must  be  set  forth  to  in- 
crease family  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  school.  Training  must  be 
provided  to  enable  parents  to  build 
positive  relationships  with  their  chil- 
dren that  will  bolster  academic  suc- 
cess. There  must  be  continuing  com- 
munity outreach  activities  in  order  to 
develop  community  support  for  the 
schools.  Strong  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination components  are  required. 

The  grant  requirements  provide  a 
structure  within  which  local  needs  can 
be  met  while  assuring  success  through 
proven  means.  Grants  under  the  act  are 
to  be  made  in  settings  that  reflect  the 
diversity  of  this  country  in  order  that 
they  may  serve  as  models  for  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  with  similar  char- 
acteristics. 

The  Federal  authorization  is  set  at 
$20  million  for  each  of  4  fiscal  years. 
However,  the  Federal  contribution  is 
designed  to  get  initial  projects  off  the 
ground,  rather  than  to  provide  ongoing 
major  financial  support.  Federal  sup- 
port declines  each  year  as  projects  be- 
come self-supporting.  When  designed 
with  the  key  components  in  mind. 
these  projects  can  demonstrate  a  de- 
gree of  success  that  will  assure  their 
becoming  a  valuable  and  continuing 
part  of  the  school  program  far  beyond 
the  end  of  Federal  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  Parents  as  Partners  in  Learning 
Act  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  followed  by  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  546 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

nCnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  "Parents  as  Part 
nera  In  Learning  Act  of  1991". 

SBC  1.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act^ 

(1)  to  build  effective  parent  Involvement  in 
schools  In  order  to  help  raise  student 
achievement: 

(2)  to  positively  engage  parents  in  their 
children's  education; 

(3)  to  build  consistent  and  effective  com- 
munications between   home  and  school   so 


that    parents    may    know    their    children's 
progress  in  all  aspects  of  school  life; 

(4)  to  train  teachers  to  communicate  effec- 
tively with  parents; 

1 5)  60  train  parents  in  home  strategies  for 
raising  their  children's  academic  success; 
and 

(6)  no  train  administrators  and  teachers  in 
builditig-  support  for  schools  in  the  commu- 
nity. 
SEC.  3.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 1  the  understanding-  and  active  support  of 
parents  for  all  aspects  of  schooling  is  impor- 
tant if  children  are  to  succeed  academically; 

(2 1  parents  will  support  the  school,  regard- 
less of  cultural,  socio-economic,  language  or 
education  background,  when  parents  feel 
acccepted.  cared  about,  and  respected; 

i3i  parents  will  actively  support  their  chil- 
dren's education  when  shown  how  to  do  so  ef- 
fectively: and 

(4 1  a  parent  involvement  program  is  suc- 
cessful in  direct  proportion  to  the  belief  and 
jommltment  of  the  school  leadership  and 
staff  and  to  the  extent  that  a  specific  plan 
with  supporting  materials,  evaluation,  and 
accountability  components  are  provided. 

SEC.  4.  GRAN-TS  AUTHORIZED. 

ia)  aR.ANTS  .\UTH0RiZED.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  eligible  appli- 
cants to  design  and  carry  out  projects  that 
seek  tc  build  effective  parent  involvement  in 
the  education  of  their  children  in  order  to 
raise  student  achievement.  In  making  grants 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  regional,  cultural,  and  ethnic 
diversity  within  the  United  States. 

:b;  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  .\ct  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
eligible  applicants  whose  applications— 

il:  demonstrate  the  potential  to  serve  as 
modeiS  for  dissemination  to  other  entities 
wishing  to  develop  parent  participation  in 
schools;  and 

i2i  describe  programs  which  .serve  families 
m  greatest  need  of  assistance. 
SEC.  5.  APPUCATION. 

Eacil  eligible  applicant  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
mannei-.  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonabi}-  require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

11)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

(2i  contain  an  assessment  of  the  extent  and 
quality  of  parent  involvement  in  the  school; 

(3 1  include  clear,  written  objectives  and  de- 
sired outcomes  for  each  year  of  the  project; 

(4 1  contain  assurances  of  frequent  and  reg- 
ular communications  between  teachers  and 
parents  and  between  administrators  and  par- 
ents, including  consideration  of  the  specific 
language  and  literacy  needs  of  the  parents; 
and 

i5i  contain  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  ensure 
compiiBnce  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  t'SE  OF  FUNDS. 

Each  eligible  applicant  may  use  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  to — 

{1)  provide  for  home  activities  where  pa.T- 
ents  can  reinforce  skills  learned  at  school; 

1 2)  provide  parents  with  training  to  enable 
parents  to  build  positive  relationships  with 
their  children  and  to  communicate  success- 
fully with  teachers  and  administrators; 

(3)  conduct  regular  and  ongoing  commu- 
nity outreach  activities  which  develop  sup- 
port for  the  community's  schools; 

(4)  evaluate  program  progress  in  meeting 
stated  objectives;  and 
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(5)  dlssehiinate  information  about  success- 
ful strategies  and  materials. 

SEC.  7.  E8THBUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
RESOURCE  CENTER  CONCERNING 
PARENTS  AS  PARTNERS  IN  LEARN- 
ING. 

(a)  National  Advisory  Resource  Cen- 
ter.—The  Secretary  shall,  by  grant  or  con- 
tract with  a  nonprofit  organization,  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  National  Advisory  Center 
for  Parents  as  Partners  in  Learning  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Center"). 
The  Center  shall  provide — 

(1)  technical  assistance  in  developing 
model  Patents  as  Partners  in  Learning  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  staff  training  for  Parents  as  Partners  in 
Learning  programs;  and 

(3)  modd  materials  for  Parents  as  Partners 
in  Learning  program  implementation. 

(b)  LiMitTATiON. — The  non-profit  organiza- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  be  eipressly  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  scholastic  achieve- 
ment of  students  by  bringing  parents  into  an 
active  role  in  their  children's  education; 

(2)  be  of  proven  experience  and  effective- 
ness in  deHgning  and  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams: and 

(3i  have  previously  implemented  a  State- 
wide program. 

SEC.  8.  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION. 

The  Seqretary  shall  conduct  an  annual 
evaluation  of  grants  made  under  this  Act 
and  shall  disseminate  such  information. 

SEC.  9.  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Payments.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  applicant  having  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  5,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  described 
in  the  application. 

(2)  The  Federal  share— 

( A )  for  tbe  first  year  in  which  the  State  re- 
ceives funfls  under  this  Act  shall  be  90  per- 
cent; 

(B>  for  ttte  second  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent: 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent: and 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  and  each  suc- 
ceeding your  thereafter  shall  be  33V3  percent. 

lb)  Non-Federal  Share.— The  non-Federal 
.share  of  payments  under  this  Act  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
plant,  equipment,  or  services. 
SEC.  10.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act^ 

(1)  The  term,  "eligible  applicant"  means 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(A)  a  local  educational  agency: 

(B)  an  inflividual  school; 

(C)  a  nonprofit  private  organization: 

(D)  an  institution  of  higher  education; 

(E)  a  business  concern:  or 

(F)  a  State  educational  agency. 

(2)  The  term  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis. 

(3)  The  tierm  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  EJducation. 

SEC.  11.  AUlBORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1992.  J20.000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
$20,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1995. 

SEcrnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis 
section  1.  short  tttle 
Section  1.  of  the  bill  designates  the  Act  as 
"Parents  as   Partners   in   Learning  Act  of 
1991." 
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SECTION  2.  PURPOSE 

Section  2  sets  fortb  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  including  programs  in  parent  involve- 
ment, communications  between  home  and 
school,  teacher  training,  and  programs  in 
building  community  support  for  schools. 

SECTION  3.  FINDINGS 

Section  3  seta  forth  various  Congressional 
findings  in  support  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  4.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  under  the  Act  to  eligi- 
ble applicants  and  establishes  priority  con- 
siderations for  the  awarding  of  grants. 

SECTION  5.  APPLICATION 

Section  5  sets  forth  criteria  for  the  design 
of  applications  for  grants  under  the  Act. 

SECTION  6.  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Section  6  describes  how  funds  awarded 
under  the  Act  may  be  used. 

SECTION  7.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  RESOURCE  CENTER 

Section  7  directs  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Center  for  Parents  as 
Partners  in  Learning  in  order  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  staff  training,  and 
model  materials  In  support  of  Parents  as 
Partners  in  Learning  programs. 

SECTION  8.  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 
Section  8  requires  the   Secretary  to  con- 
duct annual  evaluations  and  to  disseminate 
materials. 

SECTION  9.  CONSULTATION  REQUIRED 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  an  experienced  nonprofit  organization 
prior  to  issuing  regulations  and  guidelines 
under  the  Act. 

SECTION  10.  PAYMENTS 

Section  10  sets  forth  federal  share  criteria 
for  payments  under  the  Act. 

SECTION  11.  DEFINITION 

Section  11  sets  forth  definitions  of  eligible 
applicants  for  grants  under  the  Act. 

SECTION  12.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  12  authorizes  expenditures  under 
the  Act,  through  fiscal  year  1995. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  fa- 
cilities, easements,  and  rights-of-way 
to  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District, 
New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Domenici,  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  transfer  cer- 
tain rights-of-way  to  the  Elephant 
Butte  Irrigation  District  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict [EBID]  is  a  quasi-municipal  cor- 
poration formed  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
The  EBID  is  a  successor  to  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Water  Users  Association. 
It  was  established  in  1905  as  a  prelimi- 
nary component  for  the  Rio  Grande 
project  that  was  authorized  in  1906.  The 
EBID,  through  various  repayment  con- 
tracts with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
made  its  final  payment  for  the  con- 


struction of  the  project  in  September 
1971. 

On  February  15,  1979,  the  Bureau 
transferred  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  New  Mexico  portion  of  the 
Rio  Grande  project  to  the  EBID.  This 
year  the  EBID  marks  its  12th  year  op- 
erating the  Rio  Grande  project,  and 
over  these  past  years  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  and  rec- 
ommend improvements  to  the  project. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  costs  to 
EBID  for  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  increased  141  per- 
cent, while  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Bureau  have  continued  to 
decrease.  In  an  effort  to  halt  the  spiral- 
ing  costs  of  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  budget.  EBID  assumed  op- 
eration and  maintenance  responsibil- 
ities over  the  three  diversion  dams 
within  the  EBID  boundaries.  Within  2 
years,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamations 
budget  again  outstripped  the  savings 
that  had  been  achieved  when  the  dis- 
trict assumed  greater  responsibilities. 

The  district  has  also  had  a  continu- 
ing problem  with  encroachment  on 
their  rights-of-way  and  easements 
which  severely  impacts  the  project's 
operations.  There  have  also  been  delays 
in  processing  and  issuing  permits  to 
cross  these  easements  and  rights-of- 
way  which  undermines  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  utilities  and  water  compa- 
nies that  work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
district. 

Several  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation established  a  policy  of  trans- 
ferring single  purpose  and  many  multi- 
purpose facilities  to  local  water  organi- 
zations for  operation  and  maintenance. 
In  an  effort  to  implement  that  plan, 
the  district  has  initiated  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  return  of  the  remaining 
district  works  so  that  it  may  assume 
complete  operation  and  maintenance 
control  over  them.  Part  of  a  contract 
entered  into  between  the  Bureau  and 
the  district  in  1979  provided  that  "upon 
the  execution  of  this  contract,  the 
United  States  shall  transfer  to  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Irrigation  District,  and 
the  district  shall  assume  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  transferred  dis- 
trict works."  The  term  "transferred 
district  works"  in  the  contract  refers 
to  the  distribution  and  drainage  sys- 
tems for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  irrigation  district. 

In  addition  to  this  contract  language 
transferring  the  balance  of  the  district 
works,  statutory  language  found  in  43 
U.S.  Code  498  also  provides  that  when 
repajmient  to  the  Government  has  been 
made,  the  title  to,  and  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  irrigation 
works  should  pass  to  the  owners  of  the 
land  irrigated  by  the  project.  This  stat- 
ute was  section  6  of  the  original  1902 
Reclamation  Act. 

This  legislation  provides  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  the  nec- 
essary authority  to   transfer  back   to 


EBID  all  those  district  works  covered 
by  the  1979  contract  and  43  U.S.  Code 
498.  The  EBID  has  demonstrated  clear- 
ly its  ability  to  govern,  control,  main- 
tain, and  operate  its  portion  of  the 
project  in  an  efficient  manner.  Since 
the  district  assumed  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  project,  costs  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  have  been  re- 
duced substantially.  The  result  is  a  net 
savings  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  lower  water  rates  for  members  of 
the  district.  In  this  time  of  tight  budg- 
ets and  fiscal  restraint,  this  transfer 
serves  the  best  interest  of  all  parties 
involved. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  547 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  TRANSFER. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District,  New 
Mexico,  without  cost  to  the  district,  title  to 
such  easements,  ditches,  laterals,  canals, 
drains,  and  other  rights-of-way,  which  the 
United  States  has  acquired  on  behalf  of  the 
project,  that  are  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District 
lands  and  which  the  Secretary  determinee 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  Elephant  Butte 
Irrigation  District  to  carry  out  operation 
and  maintenance  with  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande  project  to  be  trans- 
ferred. The  transfer  of  the  title  to  such  ease- 
ments, ditches,  laterals,  canals,  drains,  and 
other  rights-of-way  located  in  New  Mexico, 
which  the  Secretary  has,  that  are  used  for 
the  purix>se  of  Jointly  serving  Elephant 
Butte  Irrigation  District  and  El  Paso  County 
Water  Improvement  District  No.  1,  may  be 
transferred  to  EUephant  Butte  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict upon  agreement  by  the  Secretary  and 
both  districts.  Any  transfer  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  for  operating  and 
maintaining  that  portion  of  such  project. 

SEC.  X.  LDHTATKHH. 

Title  to  and  responsibility  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  EUephant  Butte  and 
Caballo  dams,  and  Percha,  Leasburg,  and 
Mesilla  diversion  dams  and  the  works  nec- 
essary for  their  protection  and  oiwratlon 
shall  be  unaffected  by  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    MKTZEN- 

BAUM,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.    Akaka,    Mr. 

Glenn,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  548.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provi- 
sions of  law  to  ensure  that  services  re- 
lated to  abortion  are  made  available  to 
the  same  extent  as  all  other  preg- 
nancy-related services  under  federally 
funded  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  BQUITY  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintroduce  with  bi- 
partisan support  the  proi>osed  Repro- 
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ductlve  Health  Equity  Act.  This  is  a 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  and  I  first  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  in  November 
1989.  We  are  joined  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye  and 
Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  Companion  bipartisan 
legislation,  H.R.  766,  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1991,  by  Representative  Bill 
Green  from  New  York  and  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  Rep- 
resentative Vic  Fazio. 

This  legislation  would  amend  various 
provisions  of  Federal  law  to  help  en- 
sure that  services  related  to  abortion 
are  made  available  to  the  same  extei^. 
as  other  pregnancy-related  services 
under  Federal  programs.  In  past  years, 
restrictions  have  been  added  to  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  programs,  ranging  from 
Medicaid  to  the  Federal  employee 
health  benefits  programs,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  appropriations  rid- 
ers, which  deny  women  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  for  medical  services  under 
these  programs  coverage  for  abortion- 
related  services  except  in  very  limited 
circumstances  involving  a  threat  to 
the  life  of  the  woman. 

The  first  of  these  restrictions,  the  so- 
called  Hyde  amendment,  was  attached 
to  Medicaid  funding  in  1977.  Despite  the 
restrictions  on  Federal  funding  of  abor- 
tions for  low-income  women,  a  number 
of  States  have,  by  State  law  or  under 
State  constitutional  mandates,  contin- 
ued to  provide  public  funding  for  abor- 
tion services  for  needy  women.  How- 
ever, in  the  vast  majority  of  States, 
the  restrictions  on  Federal  funding  re- 
sulted in  these  women  having  no  finan- 
cial assistance  if  they  choose  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  to  ter- 
minate a  pregnancy.  The  average  cost 
for  an  abortion  in  a  clinic  setting  at  8 
weeks,  estimated  to  be  about  $231,  rep- 
resents more  than  half  of  the  average 
monthly  Income  of  a  family  on  Medic- 
aid according  to  a  report  issued  last 
year.  Abortion  and  Women's  Health,  by 
the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute.  Ac- 
cording to  information  also  compiled 
by  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  an 
estimated  22  percent  of  Medicaid-eligi- 
ble  women  who  had  second-trimester 
abortions  would  have  had  first-tri- 
mester abortions  if  the  lack  of  public 
flinds  had  not  resulted  in  a  delay  in 
trying  to  raise  funds. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  although  these  Federal 
restrictions  may  result  in  forcing  some 
women  to  continue  a  pregnancy 
against  their  will,  for  many  it  simply 
means  that  they  will  be  forced  to  un- 
dergo a  later,  more  risky  procedure  be- 
caose  of  the  difficulties  in  raising  the 
money  needed.  Impoverished  families 
will  be  forced  to  use  funds  needed  for 


living:  expenses  for  their  children  to 
pay  these  medical  expenses.  Some  will 
also  be  driven  to  resort  to  "cheap"  ille- 
gal and  life-threatening  abortions  or 
self-induced  procedures. 

Although  the  Medicaid  Program  was 
the  first  target  for  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment type  of  restriciton,  it  wels  not  the 
last.  Similar  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
then  made  permanent  law  in  the  1984 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  In  1982,  it  was  extended  to  Federal 
employee  health  insurance  progams 
and  in  1987  to  Federal  prisoners.  Other 
programs  such  as  Peace  Corps,  Indian 
Health  Services  programs  and  public 
health  care  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — even  those  funded  entirely 
with  non-Federal  funds — were  subse- 
quently subjected  to  Hyde  type  restric- 
tions. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  Federal  laws 
have  become  riddled  with  Hyde  amend- 
ments, either  in  permanent  law  or  an- 
nual appropriations  bill  language  that 
is  carried  over  year  after  year.  Women 
seeking  abortions  in  the  most  dire  con- 
ditions, poor  women,  victims  of  rape  or 
incest,  or  incarcerated  women,  are  de- 
nied health  care  assistance  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
under  preexisting  laws.  This  legislation 
would  restore  neutrality  to  these  pro- 
grams; the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
have  an  abortion  would  be  made  by  the 
woman  involved  and  her  physician,  not 
by  Federal  dictates  aimed  at  denying 
individuals  freedom  of  choice  by  with- 
holding Federal  medical  assistance  to 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  be  eli- 
gible. 

Abortion  is  a  legal  procedure  and  the 
right  to  choose  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy is  a  personal  and  private  right 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  Exclud- 
ing abortion  services  from  the  coverage 
of  federally-funded  health  programs 
creates  an  inequitable  result,  particu- 
larly for  low-income  women  who  are 
dependent  upon  federally-funded  pro- 
grams for  access  to  health  care  serv- 
ices. These  restrictions  contribute  to 
the  existence  of  a  two-tiered  system 
which  protects  only  the  rights  of 
women  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  an 
abortion — an  unconscionable  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asssembled. 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reproduc- 
tive Health  Equity  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  abortion  is  a  legal  medical  service  re- 
lated t»  pregnancy  and  the  choice  to  elect  an 
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abortion  Is  a  personal,   private   rlg-ht   pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  provides  as- 
sistance flor  pregnancy-related  care  for  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  women  under  a  variety 
of  Federal  proprams,  including  the  medicaid 
program,  the  Indian  health  care  program, 
the  Federnl  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, the  program  of  health  care  for  mili- 
tary dependents  and  retirees,  the  Peace 
Corps  program,  general  payments  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  program  of  medi- 
cal servides  to  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions; 

(3)  pregnant  women  who  otherwise  are  pro- 
vided pregnancy-related  care  under  the  Fed- 
eral programs  have  been  denied  equal  access 
to  health  care  services  due  to  severe  and  un- 
justified congressional  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  women  to  choose  services 
that  relate  to  abortion;  and 

(4)  denial  of  access  to  health  care  services 
because  the  services  relate  to  abortion  is  un- 
just and  unfair  to  pregnant  women  who  are 
employed,  or  whose  spouses  are  employed,  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  who  otherwise 
are  dependent  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  health  care,  and  threatens  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  women  and  their  families. 

SEC.  3.  MEDICAID  PROGRAM. 

Section  1902(a)(10)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.B.C.  1396a(a)(10)),  relating  to  medi- 
cal assist»nce  under  the  medicaid  program, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2)  by  iBserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  for  making  medical  assistance  avail- 
able with  respect  to  services  related  to  abor- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  such  assistance  is 
provided  with  respect  to  other  pregnancy-re- 
lated services;". 

SEC.  4.  FEECRAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFrTS 
PLANS. 

Section  B902  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  type  of  benefits  under  health 
benefits  plans .  for  Federal  employees,  is 
amended  l»y  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(n)  Eaoh  plan  contracted  for  under  this 
chapter  shall  include  benefits  for  services  re- 
lated to  abortion  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
plan  includes  benefits  for  other  pregnancy- 
related  services.". 

SEC.  5.  INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE. 

(a)  GenBral  Authorffy .—Section  201(b)  of 
the  Indlaa  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  1621(b)),  relating  to  funding  for  the 
improvement  of  Indian  health  status,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Funds  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (h)  for  each  fiscal  year  are  avail- 
able to  provide  services  related  to  abortion 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  funds  are  avail- 
able for  other  pregnancy-related  services.". 

(b)  CoNfORMiNG  Repeal.— Section  706  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  1679)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  6.  MILTTARY  HEALTH  CARE. 

(a)  Members  and  Former  Members.— Sec- 
tion 1074  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  medical  and  dental  care  for  mem- 
bers and  certain  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection. 

"(d)  Th«  administering  Secretaries  shall 
provide  under  this  section  for  the  furnishing 
of  medical  care  related  to  abortion  to  the 
same    extant   as    such    Secretaries    provide 
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under  this  section  for  the  furnishing  of  other 
pregnancy-related  medical  care.". 

(b)  Dependents.— Section  1077(a)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  medical  care  for  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (8)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(8)  Maternity  care  (including  abortion-re- 
lated care  to  the  same  extent  as  other  preg- 
nancy-related care)  and  infant  care.". 
SEC.  7.  PEACX  CORPS. 

Section  5(e)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2S04(e)),  relating  to  health  care  for 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)(A)"  immediately  after 
•■(e)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  last  sentence  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)(A),  as  amended  by  paragraph  (1),  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Health  care  provided  under  this  sub- 
section to  volunteers  during  service  of  the 
volunteers  shall  Include  services  related  to 
abortion  to  the  same  extent  as  such  care  in- 
cludes other  pregnancy-related  services.". 

SEC.  8.  DISTRICT  OF  COLl^fBIA. 

Section  502  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Go vernment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act,  relating  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  of  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  for  services  related 
to  abortion  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
amounts  may  be  made  available  for  other 
pregnancy-related  services.". 

SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  IN- 
STmmONS. 

Section  4005(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  medical  services  to  the 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
Is  ajnended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  medical  services  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  Include  services  related  to 
abortion  to  the  same  extent  as  the  medical 
services  include  other  pregnancy-related 
services.". 

SEC.  la  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  549,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a 
segement  of  the  Lower  Merced  River  in 
California  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

LOWER  MERCED  RIVER  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 
DESIGNATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  designate  the  Lower  Merced  River  as 
a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Our  legislation  designates  8  miles  of 
the  Lower  Merced  from  300  feet  up- 
stream of  its  confluence  with  Bear 
Creek  to  the  maximum  control  storage 
of  Lake  McClure.  It  classifies  4  miles  of 


the  river  as  recreational  and  4  miles  as 
a  wild  river. 

Additionally,  the  bill  withdraws  the 
entire  length  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
Merced  River  and  portions  of  the  South 
Fork  from  mineral  entry,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights.  This  withdrawal 
is  essential  to  protect  the  river's  rec- 
reational use  and  prevent  cumulative 
impacts  of  dredging  in  the  riverbed. 

The  bill  also  rncludes  language  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  ap- 
prove the  Saxon  Creek  project  consist- 
ent with  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  and  other  applicable  Federal  law. 

This  project,  which  is  necessary  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for 
Mariposa  County,  would  pump  a  maxi- 
mum of  5,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year 
from  the  Merced  River  near  its  con- 
fluence with  Saxon  Creek  without  ad- 
versely impacting  the  river's  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Finally,  the  bill  designates  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Merced  River  as  a  wild  and 
scenic  study  river.  This  river  segment 
is  approximately  15  miles  in  length. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  broad  public 
support  for  this  bill.  It  has  the  backing 
of  the  Mariposa  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors as  well  as  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  American  Riv- 
ers, Friends  of  the  River,  the  Merced 
Canyon  Committee,  the  California  Wil- 
derness Coalition,  Planning  and  Con- 
servation League,  and  the  California 
Recreational  Trails  Committee. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  passed  this  leg- 
islation late  last  year;  but  unfortu- 
nately. Congress  adjourned  before  final 
action  could  be  taken.  It's  my  hope  the 
102d  Congress  will  be  able  to  act  expe- 
ditiously and  grant  the  Lower  Merced 
River  the  protection  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  549 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  THE  LOWER 
MERCED  RIVER  FOR  INCLUSION  IN 
THE  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYS- 
TEM. 

Section  3(a)(62)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  (16  U.S.C.  127(a)(62))  is  hereby 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  main  stem"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "(A)  The  main  stem": 

(2)  by  striking  "paragraph"  whenever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraph"; and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(B)(i)  The  main  stem  from  a  point  300  feet 
upstream  of  the  confluence  with  Bear  Creek 
downstream  to  the  ix)int  of  maximum  flood 
control  storage  of  Lake  McClure  (elevation 
867  feet  mean  sea  level)  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 8  miles,  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  'Merced  Wild  and  Scenic 
River",  dated  April,  1990.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  administer  the  segment  as 


recreational,  from  a  point  300  feet  upstream 
of  the  confluence  with  Bear  Creek  down- 
stream to  a  point  300  feet  west  of  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Mountain  King  Mine,  and  as  wild. 
from  a  point  300  feet  west  of  the  boundary  of 
Mountain  King  Mine  to  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum Hood  control  storage  of  Lake  McClure. 
The  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  appropriate  revisions  to 
the  Sierra  Management  Framework  Plan  for 
the  Sierra  Planning  Area  of  the  Folsom  Re- 
source Area,  Bakerfleld  District,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  These  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(ii)  To  the  extent  permitted  by,  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  section  7  of  this  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1278),  and  in  accordance  with  other 
applicable  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  permit  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  pumping  facilities  and  associated 
pipelines  as  identified  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  right-of-way  application  CACA 
26084,  filed  by  the  Mariposa  County  Water 
Agency  on  November  7,  1969,  and  known  as 
the  "Saxon  Creek  Project",  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  from  the  Merced  River 
to  Mariposa  County. 

■■(C)  With  respect  to  the  segments  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Merced  River  and  the 
South  Fork  Merced  River  designated  as  rec- 
reational or  scenic  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or  by  the  appropriate  agency  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  the  minerals  in  federal 
lands  which  constitute  the  bed  or  bank  or 
are  situated  within  one-quarter  mile  of  the 
bank  are  hereby  withdrawn,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  from  all  forms  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  mining  laws  and  from  oper- 
ation of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  Including, 
in  both  cases,  amendments  thereto.". 

SEC.   2.   STUDY  OF  THE   NORTH   FOSK  OF  THE 
MERCED  RIVER 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1276(a)),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

••(  )  North  Fork  Merced,  California.— 
The  segment  from  its  headwaters  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Merced  River,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior."". 


By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,     Mr.     Burns,     Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
15,  1965.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NEZ  PERCE  NA'nONAL  fflSTORICAL  PARK 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
conjunction  with  my  colleagues  from 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Montana,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  reflects  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  amend  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Parks  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Public  Law  89-19. 
This  legislation  will  allow  the  addition 
of  several  sites  of  national  and  histori- 
cal significance  to  this  unique  element 
of  the  National  Park  System. 

In  response  to  concerns  from  citizens 
of  northeastern  Oregon,  the  Umatilla 
Tribe  of  Oregon,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho,  to  protect  the  grave 
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site  of  Old  Chief  Joseph  located  near 
the  banks  of  Wallowa  Lake  and  to  rec- 
ognize, within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, sites  that  are  central  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  the  Park 
Service  undertook  a  major  study  of  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Park  System  in 
1988.  This  legislation  is  a  result  of  a 
need  to  implement  that  study's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
existing  park  system  calls  for  sites  to 
be  recognized  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
This  legislation  amends  the  law  to  au- 
thorize the  addition  of  13  sites  to  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park. 
Five  of  the  sites  are  located  in  my 
home  State  of  Idaho.  The  other  sites 
are  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana.  The  authorization 
also  recognizes  the  Nez  Perce  involve- 
ment in  Wyoming  although  no  specific 
sites  are  named  in  that  State.  The  in- 
clusion of  these  sites  in  the  park  sys- 
tem are  justified  for  a  couple  of  rea- 
sons. First,  the  Nez  Perce  people  occu- 
pied a  traditional  homeland  which  ex- 
ceeded 27,000  square  miles.  Second,  the 
battles  of  the  Nez  Perce  war  trace  a 
path  from  the  banks  of  the  Snake 
River  dividing  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
through  Idaho  to  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana. This  legislation  will  allow  rec- 
ognition of  the  sites  where  this  history 
was  made. 

The  sites  which  the  National  Park 
Service  hjis  recommended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
torical Park  are  such  places  as  Old  Jo- 
seph's Grave  in  Washington,  the  Bear 
Paw  Battlefield  in  Montana,  Camas 
Meadows  battle  site  in  Idaho,  and  other 
sites  of  great  importance  to  the  protec- 
tion and  interpretation  of  Nez  Perce 
history  and  culture. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  I  learned  the  story  of 
the  Nez  Perce  war  and  of  the  bravery 
and  leadership  of  Chief  Joseph.  He  was 
one  of  this  Nation's  finest  statesmen, 
an  eloquent  leader  who  wanted  nothing 
other  than  to  protect  his  people  from 
harm.  The  Nez  Perce  war  of  1877  was 
the  last  official  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  an  Indian  tribe.  It 
marked  the  turning  point  of  an  era  and 
set  the  stage  for  modern  day  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  The  statesman- 
ship of  Chief  Joseph  won  him  inter- 
national praise  and  support  for  his  re- 
quests to  be  returned  from  Oklahoma 
to  his  home  in  the  Northwest  after  the 
war.  His  acts  and  those  of  the  Nez 
Perce  people  should  be  commemorated 
and  remembered. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  bill  to  com- 
memorate the  sites  of  this  important 
part  of  Western  history. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  National  Park 
Service  to  maintain,  protect,  and  inter- 
pret some  of  the  most  important  bat- 
tlefields, campsites,  and  other  signifi- 
cant areas  on  our  Nation's  history.* 


By  Mr.   BOND  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Dan- 

FORTH,       Mr.       BINGAMAN,       Mr. 

Chafee,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
KOHL,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Stevens,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Inouye, 
and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  551.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to 
establish    Parents    as    Teachers    pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS:  THE  FA.MILY 
INVOLVE.MENT  IN  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  20  of  my  col- 
leagaes,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
to  expand  Missouri's  highly  successful 
parents  as  teachers  program  nation- 
wide. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  great  needs 
and  problems  facing  our  country's  edu- 
cational system.  Our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors, the  President,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress have  focused  increasing  attention 
on  the  first  few  years  of  life,  before 
school  even  starts,  as  crucial  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  child's  language  skills, 
social  skills,  and  personality. 

We  also  know  that  parental  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  their  children 
appears  to  be  the  key  to  long-term 
gains  for  youngsters.  Parents  are  their 
children's  first  and  most  influential 
teachers.  What  parents  do  to  help  their 
children  learn  is  more  important  to 
academic  success  than  how  well-off  the 
family  is. 

With  a  limited  Federal  investment, 
we  can  help  parents  get  children's  lives 
started  in  the  right  direction  by  ex- 
porting the  success  of  Missouri's  par- 
ents as  teachers  program. 

The  parents  as  teachers  program  is 
an  all-in-one  early  intervention,  parent 
education,  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cation program  which  addresses  a  vari- 
ety erf  needs  for  young  families. 

The  parents  as  teachers  curriculum 
starts  early  in  strengthening  the  foun- 
dations of  later  learning— language  and 
intellectual  development,  curiosity, 
and  social  skills.  In  addition,  health 
screening  is  provided  for  participating 
preschool  children  to  detect  potential 
impairments  early. 

An  independent  evaluation  showed 
that  children  participating  in  parents 
as  teachers  consistently  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  on  all  measures  of  intel- 
lectiml  achievement,  auditory  com- 
prehension, verbal  ability,  and  lan- 
guage ability  than  their  peers  who  did 
not  participate. 

Parents  participating  in  parents  as 
teachers  were  shown  in  the  same  study 
to  be  more  knowledgeable  about 
childrearing  practices  and  child  devel- 
opment than  comparison  parents. 

Parents  as  teachers  staff  have  been 
successful  in  identifying  and  interven- 
ing in  at-risk  situations,  and  in  encour- 
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aging  fimllles  to  seek  medical  assist- 
ance or  other  specialized  services. 
Many  children  receive  no  health 
screeniag  between  birth  and  the  time 
they  enter  school.  E3arly  intervention 
through  parents  as  teachers  results  in 
improved  or  corrected  conditions  be- 
fore a  ciild  reaches  school. 

The  parents  as  teachers  legislation  is 
a  great  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  with  the  Governors  to 
meet  the  first  of  the  educational  goals: 
That  all  children  enter  school  ready  to 
learn. 

Briefly,  our  legislation  would  set  up 
a  $20  million  competitive  grant  for 
States  who  wish  to  begin  or  expand 
parents  as  teachers  programs  similar 
to  the  Missouri  model.  We  believe  pro- 
viding seed  money  to  expand  proven-ef- 
fective programs  is  an  appropriate  role 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

We  envision  that  down  the  road  the 
States  will  be  able  to  muster  the  politi- 
cal support  they  need  for  this  great 
program  to  sustain  it  by  themselves, 
and  proiride  for  a  diminishing  Federal 
share  over  the  5-year  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  ongoing  success  of  this 
program.  The  program  started  with  a 
bit  of  Federal  seed  money  in  four  Mis- 
souri school  districts  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor. My  wife  Carolyn  and  I  partici- 
pated in  the  program  when  our  son 
Sam  wae  born,  and  experienced  first- 
hand its  beneficial  effects,  both  for  par- 
ents and  children.  In  four  successive 
budget  messages,  I  asked  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  parents  as  teachers  program, 
and  in  one  of  my  last  acts  as  Governor, 
signed  legislation  that  expanded  the 
program  statewide. 

The  good  news  is  spreading,  and  a 
number  of  other  States  are  interested 
in  the  program.  I  believe  a  little  Fed- 
eral seed  money  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  laying  a  foundation  for  young 
children  and  minimizing  developmen- 
tal problems  which  might  interfere 
with  future  learning.  That  means  down 
the  road  these  kids  are  less  likely  to 
end  up  in  costly  remedial  education 
programe.  correctional  systems,  or  on 
the  Government  dole.  And  we'll  all  be 
better  off  for  showing  a  little  foresight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  551 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Parents  as 
Teachers:  the  Family  Involvement  In  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds- 
CD  Increased  parental  Involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children  appears  to  be  the 
key  to  loqg-term  ^ins  for  young-sters; 
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(2)  providing  seed  money  is  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
education; 

(3)  children  participating  in  the  parents  as 
teachers  pilot  program  in  Missouri  are  found 
to  have  Increased  cognitive  or  Intellectual 
skills,  language  ability,  social  skills  and 
other  predictors  of  school  success; 

(4)  most  early  childhood  programs  begm  at 
age  3  or  4  when  remediation  may  already  be 
necessary;  and 

(5)  many  children  receive  no  health  screen- 
ing between  birth  and  the  time  they  enter 
school,  thus  such  children  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  developmental  delays  de- 
tected early. 

SEC.  3.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  encourage 
States  to  develop  and  expand  parent  and 
early  childhood  education  programs  in  an  ef- 
fort to — 

(1)  Increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and  con- 
fidence in  child-rearing  activities,  such  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  their  young  children; 

(2)  strengthen  partnerships  between  par- 
ents and  schools;  and 

(3)  enhance  the  developmental  progress  of 
participating  children. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act^ 

(1)  the  term  "developmental  screening" 
means  the  process  of  measuring  the  progress 
of  children  to  determine  if  there  are  prob- 
lems or  potential  problems  or  advanced 
abilities  in  the  areas  of  understanding  and 
use  of  language,  perception  through  sight, 
perception  through  hearing,  motor  develop- 
ment and  hand-eye  coordination,  health,  and 
physical  development: 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  family"  means  any 
parent  with  one  or  more  children  between 
birth  and  3  years  of  age.  or  any  parent  ex- 
pecting a  child; 

(3)  the  term  "lead  agency"  means  the  of- 
fice, agency,  or  other  entity  in  a  State  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  to  administer  the 
parents  as  teachers  program  authorized  by 
this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "parent  education"  includes 
parent  support  activities,  the  provision  of  re- 
source materials  on  child  development  and 
parent-child  learning  activities,  private  and 
group  educational  guidance,  individual  and 
group  learning  experiences  for  the  parent 
and  child,  and  other  activities  that  enable 
the  parent  to  Improve  learning  in  the  home; 

(5)  the  term  "jiarent  educator"  means  a 
person  hired  by  the  lead  agency  of  a  State  or 
designated  by  local  entities  who  administers 
group  meetings,  home  visits  and  devel- 
opmental screening  for  eligible  families,  and 
is  trained  by  the  Parents  As  Teachers  Na- 
tional Center  established  under  section  8: 
and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SEC.  5.  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  ex- 
panding, and  operating  parents  as  teachers 
programs. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— Any  State  operating  a 
parents  as  teachers  program  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  pursuant  to  section  5  shall  conduct  a 
parents  as  teachers  program  which— 

(A)  establishes  and  operates  parent  edu- 
cation programs  including  programs  of  de- 
velopmental screening  of  children;  and 


(B)  deslgmates  a  lead  State  agency  which 
shall— 

(i)  hire  parent  educators  who  have  had  su- 
pervised experience  in  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  children; 

(11)  establish  the  number  of  group  meetings 
and  home  visits  required  to  be  provided  each 
year  for  each  participating  family,  with  a 
minimum  of  2  group  meetings  and  10  home 
visits  for  each  jMirticipatlng  family; 

(iii)  be  responsible  for  administering  the 
periodic  screening  of  participating  children's 
educational,  hearing  and  visual  develop- 
ment, using  the  Denver  Developmental  Test, 
Zimmerman  Preschool  Language  Scale,  or 
other  approved  screening  instruments;  and 

(iv)  develop  recruitment  and  retention  pro- 
grams for  hard-to-reach  populations. 

(2)  Grants  awarded  under  this  Act  shall 
only  be  used  for  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams which  serve  families  during  the  period 
of  time  beginning  with  the  last  3  months  of 
a  mother's  pregnancy  and  ending  when  a 
child  attains  the  age  of  3. 

SEC.  7.  SPECIAL  RULE. 

No  person  shall  be  required  to  participate 
in  any  program  of  parent  education  or  devel- 
opmental screening  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Parents  As 
Teachers  National  Center  to  disseminate  in- 
formation to,  and  provide  technical  and 
training  assistance  to,  States  establishing 
and  operating  parents  as  teachers  programs. 
SEC.  9.  EVALUATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  State  parents  as  teachers  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  within  4  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  such  programs'  im- 
pact on  at-risk  children. 

SEC.  10.  APPUCATION. 

Each  State  desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  describe 
the  activities  and  services  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 

SEC.  11.  PAYMENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  having  an  application  approved 
under  section  10  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  activities  described  in  the  application. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— d)  The  Federal 
share — 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  state  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  100 
percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  75  per- 
cent: 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent; and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  25  percent. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  Act  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  including  planned  equip- 
ment or  services. 

SEC.  12.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.» 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Parents  as  Teachers:  The  Family  In- 
volvement in  Education  Act  of  1991. 


The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  is 
spreading  across  the  Nation.  It  is  grow- 
ing because  it  has  a  proven  record  of 
success.  In  my  home  State  of  Alabama 
a  second  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
has  been  initiated  since  last  year,  this 
one  in  the  capital  city  of  Montgomery. 

Both  Alabama  programs  receive  fi- 
nancial support  and  encouragement 
from  the  children's  trust  fund.  The 
Alabama  children's  trust  fund  provided 
the  original  funds  which  allowed  the 
Mobile  Parents  as  First  Teachers  Pro- 
gram to  open  its  doors.  Just  last  week. 
the  executive  director  of  the  Alabama 
children's  trust  fund  visited  my  Wash- 
ington office  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram, and  encourage  a  Federal  invest- 
ment. The  Alabama  children's  trust 
fund  has  certainly  done  as  much  as  it 
can  to  promote  and  support  this  pro- 
gram. 

However,  there  is  a  need  for  imme- 
diate Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
original  pilot  program  in  Mobile  may 
have  to  close  its  doors  this  year  due  to 
lack  of  funds  despite  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  its  service.  The  second  pro- 
gram, which  is  supported  partially  by 
the  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, can  serve  only  a  small  segment 
of  its  target  population. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  in 
this  country  of  the  importance  of  the 
first  3  years  of  a  child's  development. 
Subtle  and  overt  influences  during  this 
period  of  development  may  adversely 
affect  the  academic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  children.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  is  the 
most  effective  system  available  to  help 
parents  best  nurture  their  children. 

Money  spent  on  this  program  is 
clearly  an  investment.  By  reaching 
children  before  problems  take  root, 
failure,  and  the  need  for  remediation 
can  be  avoided.  The  Parents  as  Teach- 
ers Program  can  help  parents  nurture 
the  skills  necessary  for  later  school 
success. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
may  also  help  to  address  some  social 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  The  chil- 
dren's trust  fund  of  Alabama  is  con- 
vinced that  this  program  can  prevent 
or  reduce  child  abuse,  a  cyclic  problem 
affecting  all  socioeconomic  and  racial 
groups.  And  the  Montgomery  County, 
AL.  Board  of  Education  has  dem- 
onstrated its  confidence  in  this  pro- 
gram to  aid  teen  mothers  by  choosing 
this  as  its  focus  group. 

Parents  as  Teachers:  The  Family  In- 
volvement in  Education  Act  of  1991, 
will  not  create  a  huge  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  act  is  designed  to  encourage 
States  to  adopt  this  program  by  pro- 
viding seed  money  for  5  years.  Two 
States  have  already  adopted  statewide 
programs,  and  others  will  follow  given 
the  incentive  of  Federal  money. 

Please  join  me  in  support  of  this  mo- 
mentous legislation.  Congress  cannot 
afford  not  to  make  this  investment. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Parents  as  Teachers:  the  Family  In- 
volvement in  Ekiucation  Act  of  1991.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Bond,  for  his  initiative  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  Drugs, 
and  Alcoholism,  I  began  this  Congress 
with  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  status 
of  American  children  and  families.  Wit- 
ness after  witness  documented  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  children:  one  in 
five  living  in  poverty,  one  in  four  drop- 
ping out  of  school  before  the  12th 
grade.  We  know  the  problems — but  we 
also  know  many  of  the  solutions.  The 
Parents  as  Teachers  Program  works.  It 
succeeds  by  recognizing  that  parents 
are  a  child's  first  and  most  important 
teachers  and  by  giving  parents  the 
tools  they  need  to  play  this  critical 
role. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
has  been  in  place  in  Missouri  since  1981 
and  has  been  replicated  in  a  number  of 
States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut.  Parents  are  provided  with 
child  development  information  through 
group  meetings  and  home  visits  until 
the  child  reaches  age  3,  and  the  child  is 
provided  with  developmental  screen- 
ing. The  approach  is  simple,  and  the 
cost  of  $20,000  per  school  district  is 
modest.  But  the  results  are  impressive 
and  far-reaching.  A  rigorous  evaluation 
conducted  in  Missouri  found  that  chil- 
dren who  had  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram scored  higher  on  measures  of  in- 
telligence, achievement,  and  language 
ability  than  did  comparison  children. 
Child  development  experts  speak  high- 
ly of  this  approach,  among  them  Dr. 
Edward  Zigler,  director  of  the  Bush 
Center  in  Child  Development  and  So- 
cial Policy  at  Yale  University. 

Last  year  I  authored  legislation  for 
Family  Resource  and  Support  Pro- 
grams, which  bring  together  commu- 
nity-based services  to  help  young  par- 
ents maintain  strong  families.  That 
measure  was  to  help  young  parents 
maintain  strong  families.  That  meas- 
ure was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Human 
Services  Reauthorization.  Today's  Par- 
ents as  Teachers  legislation  incor- 
porates a  similar  approach  and  encour- 
ages States  to  adopt  this  specific 
model  of  family-based  services  pro- 
vided by  parent  educators  based  in 
schools. 

This  bill  authorizes  $20  million  annu- 
ally in  Federal  startup  funds  for  com- 
petitive grants  to  States.  The  States 
would  use  the  funds  to  establish  or  ex- 
pand Parents  as  Teachers  Programs  in 
approximately  1,000  school  districts. 
Parent  educators  would  carry  out  par- 
ent education  and  developmental 
screening  of  children  through  group 
meetings  and  home  visits.  Families  of 
all  incomes  would  be  eligible  to  par- 
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ticlpate  until  their  children  reach  age 
3. 

Families  today  are  under  severe 
stress.  Reports  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect continue  to  rise.  More  and  more 
families  are  damaged  to  the  extent 
that  children  must  be  removed  and 
placed  in  foster  care.  These  alarming 
trends  call  for  a  redoubling  of  efforts  to 
assist  families  and  to  prevent  harm  to 
children,  whether  the  physical  harm  of 
child  abuse  or  the  educational  neglect 
that  stunts  school  performance.  By 
reaching  out  to  parents  at  the  earliest 
poseible  moment,  this  program  can 
play  a  critical  role  in  strengthening 
families  and  improving  chances  for 
success  when  children  enter  school.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  sponsor  of  Parents 
as  Teachers:  The  Family  Involvement 
in  Education  Act  of  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion will  allow  States  to  implement  or 
expand  programs  modeled  after  Mis- 
souri's highly  successful  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program. 

Many  educators  now  focus  on  the 
first  3  years  of  life  as  crucial  to  a 
child's  intellectual,  social,  and  phys- 
ical development.  Most  formal  edu- 
cation programs,  however,  begin  at  age 
3  or  4.  Parents  as  Teachers  recognizes 
that  parents  are  their  children's  first 
and  best  teachers,  and  stresses  paren- 
tal involvement  in  the  early  develop- 
ment and  education  of  their  children. 

In  1988,  Rhode  Island  established  a 
pilot  program  in  East  Providence  that 
provided  home  visits  by  parent  edu- 
cators and  monthly  meetings  for  par- 
ents. The  program  was  completely  vol- 
untary and  open  to  all  parents  regard- 
less of  income.  Its  purpose  was  not  to 
give  parents  just  a  simple  list  of  do's 
and  don'ts,  but  to  provide  information 
on  what  parents  should  expect  as  their 
child  grows  older.  In  addition,  the  par- 
ent educator  provided  referral  for  in- 
valuable health  screening  that  could 
detect  potential  health  problems  or 
learning  impairments  early  on. 

Evaluations  of  the  Missouri  Parents 
and  Teachers  Program  have  shown  that 
children  whose  parents  participated  in 
the  program  consistently  score  higher 
on  assessment  and  achievement  tests, 
and  that  parents  are  more  knowledge- 
able in  childhood  development  and 
child  rearing  practices.  The  Rhode  Is- 
land program  experienced  similar  suc- 
cess. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  and  the 
National  Governors  Association  [NGA] 
adopted  goals  to  improve  our  Nation's 
education  system.  The  first  goal  is  to 
have  all  children  start  school  ready  to 
learn,  the  second  is  to  ensure  that  chil- 
dren receive  the  proper  nutrition  and 
health  care  they  need  to  arrive  at 
school  with  healthy  minds  and  healthy 
bodies.  I  believe  the  Parents  as  Teach- 
ers Program  is  in  keeping  with  these 
goals  because  it  provides  a  solid  foun- 
dation that  is  essential  for  a  successful 
educational  career. 


Mr.  President,  as  Mildred  Winter,  di- 
rector of  Missouri's  program  has  stat- 
ed, the  goal  of  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  is  not  to  create  sujperbabies. 
Its  intent  is  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  early  education  and  proper 
health  care  in  getting  children  off  to  a 
good  start  in  school  and  life.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  merits  of 
this  program  and  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Senator  Bond  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  his  legislation  to  offer 
States  and  local  school  districts  the 
opportunity  to  begin  an  innovative 
parent  education  program,  the  Parents 
as  Teachers  Program.  This  bill  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  parents  are  a 
child's  first,  and  most  important  teach- 
ers. From  birth  to  the  time  a  child  en- 
ters school,  parents  play  the  most  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  development  of  a 
child's  language,  intellectual,  and  so- 
cial skills,  and  are  therefore  teachers 
as  much  as  they  are  nurturers  and  pro- 
tectors. 

While  schoolteachers  receive  specific 
trainii^  in  their  field,  no  such  training 
or  preparation  goes  into  parenting.  Un- 
fortunately, children  do  not  come  with 
instrudtions,  or  a  handbook  of  guide- 
lines. Who  among  us,  as  parents,  can 
say  that  we  were  adequately  prepared 
for  the  job? 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
would  probably  have  the  greatest  im- 
pact op  at-risk  parents,  such  as  teen 
mothers,  victims  of  child  abuse,  and  so 
forth.  These  parents  may  not  have  had 
strong  role  models  in  their  own  parents 
to  pattern  their  behavior  after,  and 
need  extra  guidance.  However,  I  would 
argue  the  program's  benefits  cross  all 
socioeoonomic  and  geographical  lines. 
All  parents  could  use  extra  guidance 
during  the  first  3  years  of  a  child's  life. 
For  instance,  parents  need  to  be  aware 
of  certain  signs  of  development,  such 
as  a  baJay's  ability  to  hold  his  head  up, 
or  his  ability  to  focus  on  objects  and  to 
recognize  faces.  A  trip  to  the  grocery 
store  can  provide  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  a  3-year-old  to  learn  about 
different  food  groups— vegetables, 
meats;  colors— green  apples,  red  apples; 
directions— the  bottom  shelf,  turning 
left  inCo  the  aisle — and  so  forth.  Good 
parents  use  even  the  most  ordinary  of 
situations  to  communicate  with  their 
children  and  help  them  learn  about  the 
world  around  them. 

In  my  State,  the  University  of  Maine 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
funded  a  pilot  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram that  currently  serves  115  families 
in  Waldo  County.  Since  the  area  is 
largely  rural  and  includes  many  low-in- 
come families,  the  program  was  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  community's  special 
needs.  The  program  serves  parents  with 
educational  backgrounds  ranging  from 
eighth  ^ade  to  master's  degrees  equal- 
ly well.  Success  stories  from  the  pro- 
gram are  just  as  varied.  For  example,  a 
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borderline  retarded  mother  who  was 
abused  as  a  child  has  learned  alter- 
native ways  to  discipline  her  child.  And 
well-educated,  well-intentioned  parents 
have  become  more  aware  of  their  po- 
tential impact  on  their  children,  and 
need  support  and  encouragement  to 
know  that  they  are  doing  things  right. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  is  fund- 
ed only  through  September,  and  its  fu- 
ture is  uncertain.  Similarly,  the  Dover- 
Foxcroft  community  is  interested  in 
starting  a  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram, but  the  necessary  State  funds 
are  unavailable.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  initial  Federal  support  to  en- 
sure that  both  programs,  and  possibly 
more  in  other  areas  of  the  State,  could 
serve  the  communities"  children  into 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  agreed 
that  early  intervention  programs  such 
ais  Parents  as  Teachers  are  wise  invest- 
ments in  a  child's  development  and 
education  which  can  be  key  to  long- 
term  gains  for  the  child,  and  reduce  the 
need  for  expensive  remedial  programs 
later.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation, 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
our  children's  future.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  sup- 
port for  emerging  democracies  and  ci- 
vilian control  of  military  and  security 
establishments  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

OMNIBUS  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Omnibus  East- 
ern European  Security  Assistance  Act 
of  1991. 

Last  year  I  authored  a  section  of  the 
Support  for  East  European  Democracy 
[SEED]  Act  II,  concerning  security  as- 
sistance for  the  emerging  democracies 
in  the  region. 

At  that  time,  I  discussed  the  monu- 
mental task  being  faced  by  the  new 
democratic  leaders  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe. 

I  noted  that  nationalism,  age-old 
hatreds,  economic  dislocation  and  dis- 
repair threatened  vast  expanses  of  Eu- 
ropean soil. 

I  pointed  out  that  frustration  and 
anger  had  already  erupted  in  strikes, 
walkouts  and  protests  in  some  coun- 
tries. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
primitive  scapegoating  had  surfaced 
among  small  but  vocal  groups,  in  the 
form  of  anti-Semitism  and  other 
ideologies  of  hatred. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to 
take  up  the  SEED  H  bill  last  year.  The 
bill  was  stalled  by  some  Members  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  appeared 
that  they  were  concerned  that  the  ben- 


efits of  a  bill  offering  United  States  as- 
sistance in  building  democractic 
insitutions  and  market  economies 
might  reach  as  far  east  as  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  logic  of  scuttling  a  bill  in  order 
not  to  provide  help  to  democractic  sec- 
tors struggling  to  make  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union  escaped  me  then,  and  it 
escapes  me  now.  But,  the  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  during  the  last  Congress,  it 
did  not  pass,  and  the  moment  for  re- 
form in  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
slipping  by. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  report 
that  time  is  on  our  side  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  but  I  cannot.  The 
trends  I  pointed  to  when  I  spoke  last 
year  in  support  of  the  SEED  II  bill 
have,  in  many  respects  worsened.  We 
must  not  let  the  moment  for  demo- 
cratic change  in  the  countries  there 
founder  because  of  our  lack  of  support. 

The  collapse  of  the  socialist  bloc,  the 
disappearance  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
unification  of  Germany — all  these  have 
unended  a  balance  of  forces  which  pro- 
vided a  certain,  though  certainly  un- 
happy, stability  in  Europe. 

In  a  period  of  economic  austerity, 
each  former  pact  member  must  now  re- 
evaluate not  only  the  threat  faced,  but 
also,  who  will  supply  it  with  arms?  If 
they  want  to  look  to  the  West,  prices 
soar,  as  they  have  to  switch  from  buy- 
ing in  subsidized  rubles  to  dollar  ac- 
counting. 

Meanwhile,  increasing  tension  from 
within  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has 
evoked  the  spectre  of  mass  migration 
to  the  already  overburdened  nations  of 
the  region.  These  new  conditions  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  have  made 
it  imperative  for  each  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  region  to  review 
the  underpinnings  of  their  own  defense 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  still  apply 
to  the  present  and  future  political- 
military  situation. 

One  Bulgarian  general  recently  cap- 
tured the  sense  of  flux  and  unease 
roiling  the  once  stolid  world  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  European  mili- 
taries: 

The  Warsaw  Pact  is  disintegrating  as  a 
military  union.  The  military  giiarantees  of 
our  security  are  no  longer  supported  by  the 
bloc  system  or  even  by  bilateral  treaties. 
The  defense  mechanisms  of  the  all-European 
structures  are  far  away  from  actual  applica- 
tion. They  have  not  been  constructed  yet, 
and  nobody  knows  how  to  activate  them. 
Thus,  for  Bulgaria,  a  dangerous  contradic- 
tion emerges.  *  *  * 

As  the  old  structures  have  collapsed, 
the  leaders  of  these  fledgling  democ- 
racies face  economic  austerity  aggra- 
vated by  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  ethnic  strife.  As  the  euphoria  ema- 
nating from  the  overthrowing  of  dicta- 
torships cedes,  the  problems  that  re- 
main— ultranationalism,  xenophobia — 
have  come  into  a  clearer  focus.  The 
possibility  remains  that  the  abating 
East-West  conflict  will  be  replaced  by 
regional  conflict,  confrontations  based 


on  ethnic  rivalries,  and  unrestrained 
territorial  ambitions. 

Yugoslavia  seems  poised  on  the  brink 
of  civil  war. 

Anti-Semitism  reared  its  ugly  head 
in  the  elections  in  Poland. 

Gypsies  face  continued  discrimina- 
tion and  intimidation  in  Romania. 

Unrest  simmers  among  ethnic  Turks 
in  Bulgaria. 

Czechosolvakla  finds  itself  confront- 
ing new  spates  of  animosity  between 
Czech  and  Slovaks,  as  well  as  anti-Hun- 
garian feeling.  The  "Invisible  Empire 
of  the  KKK  Knights"  organization  has 
even  made  an  appearance  in  Prague! 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  one  of  my  first  acts  in 
this  new  Congrress  is  to  introduce,  with 
the  support  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Omnibus  ElaJstem  European  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1991.  The  bill  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] and  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  meant  to 
strengthen  civilian  political  control 
over  the  Armed  Forces  and  police  in 
the  nations  of  that  region. 

It  provides  for  the  familiarization  by 
the  democratic  leaders  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  with  the  range  of  mod- 
els of  civil-security  forces  in  Western 
Europe,  in  other  countries  recently  ex- 
periencing democratic  transitions,  and 
in  the  United  States. 

It  also  includes  a  modest  program  of 
support  for  law  enforcement — in  a  re- 
gion in  which  the  United  States  is  cur- 
rently without  a  presence  and  where 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  and  skills 
of  community- based  policing  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  successful  demo- 
cratic governance  is  civilian  control 
over  a  nation's  security  forces.  Unfor- 
tunately, more  than  40  years  of  Com- 
munist party-military  cooperation  and 
a  close  working  relationship  with  both 
the  Soviet  military  and  the  KGB,  have 
left  a  difficult  legacy  to  be  faced  by 
these  new  democratic  leaders. 

To  overcome  this  inheritance,  the 
leaders  of  these  young  democracies 
must  successfully  establish  and  insti- 
tutionalize civilian  control  of  their  na- 
tion's military,  police  and  intelligence 
services.  At  the  same  time,  they  must 
imbue  such  forces  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  values  and  procedures  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  democratic 
rights  and  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy 
task.  And  the  outcome  is  not  giuu'an- 
teed. 

Last  May,  two  civilians  created 
something  of  a  stir  in  Poland  when 
they  were  appointed  as  deputy  min- 
isters of  defense.  One  of  them,  Janusz 
Onyszkiewicz,  was  quite  candid  about 
the  lack  of  tradition  of  civilian  control 
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of  the  security  forces  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Onysziewlcz  noted  that: 

Althougrh  the  presence  of  civilians  in  the 
defense  ministry  is  Indeed  Inconsistent  with 
the  traditions  of  Polish  politics,  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  the  democratic  countries  it  is  a 
completely  natural  phenomenon.  •  »  *  While 
formally  the  military  was  a  state  institu- 
tion, it  was  under  the  total  control  of  the 
Communist  Party.  For  all  practical  purposes 
there  were  no  high- ran  liingr  officers  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  party.  Even  the  satellite 
parties,  the  Peasant  Party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  were  denied  any  say  in  tne  a:- 
fairs  of  the  Ministry.  The  PZPR  (Polish 
United  Workers  Party)  was  in  sole  control. 
*  *  *  More  so  than  any  of  the  other  6raric/ip.\. 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  has  been  an  enigma  tn 
Solidarity,  for  we  have  knoun  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  its  inner  workings.  (Emphas!.- 
added.) 

And  last  September.  Hungarian  De- 
fense Minister  Lajos  Fur  alluded  to 
some  of  the  roadblocks  his  countrymen 
face  as  they  seek  to  reexamine  the  size 
and  structure  of  their  army.  Where  will 
Hungary's  future  officers  go  to  school? 
he  asked: 

Previously,  officers  destined  for  hiiiher  po- 
sitions were  trained  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  *  *  *  In  the  future,  we 
wish  to  limit  our  officer  training-  linlcs  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  certain  specific  areas.  We 
have  called  back  the  younger  generations 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  only  those  class- 
es that  are  preparing  for  their  final  examina- 
tions have  stayed  there.  In  the  future,  up 
would  like  to  open  up  toward  the  West.  *  *  * 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  President,  by  passing  the  ■Omni- 
bus Eastern  European  Security  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991, ■■  Congress  will  be  rec- 
ognizing the  painfully  obvious — that 
democratic  control  over  the  military 
and  police  forces  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe  cannot  be  established  with- 
out a  comprehensive  program  of  assist- 
ance. This  bill  will  provide  a  broad 
array  of  programs  so  as  to  provide  sup- 
port for  emerging  democracies  and  the 
civilian  control  of  the  military  and  se- 
curity establishments.  It  will  do  this  in 
several  ways. 

First,  it  will  offer  to  the  democratic 
political  communities  of  the  region  a 
series  of  initiatives  designed  to  help  in- 
crease civilian  oversight  of  defense  and 
police  budgets  and  defense  and  internal 
security  policy  issues.  By  empowering 
civilian  managers  in  the  defense  and 
security  area,  these  programs,  which 
include  conferences,  seminars,  work- 
shops and  exchange  programs,  will  help 
ensure  that  the  military  and  police  re- 
spond to  civilian  priorities  and  poli- 
cies. 

Second,  it  allocates  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  training  slots  made  avail- 
able through  the  International  Mili- 
tary Education  and  Training  Program 
to  personnel  from  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  The  program  will  be  opened 
not  only  to  military  personnel,  but 
also  to  a  representative  range  of  civil- 
Ian  political  leaders  and  their  staffs.  At 
current    IMET    funding    levels,     this 


means     a    total    annual     earmark     of 
slightly  more  than  $9  million. 

Tile  bill  also  provides  increased  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  assistance  to 
Central  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. It  calls  on  the  President  to  en- 
sure that  a  significant  number  of  stu- 
dents from  those  nations  are  included 
in  training  offered  by  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It  also  provides  for  up  to 
$5  mill  ion  in  new  moneys  for  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Investigative  Train- 
ing Assistance  Program  [ICITAP]. 

Mr.  President,  as  each  of  these  coun- 
tries seeks  to  sort  out  its  own  civil- 
military  relationship,  I  believe  the  suc- 
cessful 200-year  legacy  of  the  United 
States  can  and  should  provide  a  model 
for  the  people  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  And,  given  the  confusion  of  po- 
lice and  military  roles  fostered  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  training  ought  to  re- 
flect the  essential  distinction  between 
internal  security  and  national  defense 
as  embodied  in  the  principle  of  posse 
comltatus.  which  has  served  to  protect 
American  political  liberties  from  en- 
croachment by  the  security  establish- 
ment- 

Thf  .American  model  has  an  impor- 
tant array  of  other  lessons  in  the  prop- 
er mangement  of  civil-military  rela- 
tions: The  control  of  the  military  budg- 
et by  Congress  ensures  a  close  collabo- 
rative relationship  between  civilian  po- 
litical authority  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  There  is  close  inter- 
action and  contact  between  civilian 
and  military,  and  between  the  four 
services,  throughout  our  command  and 
control  structure.  Scores  of  civilian- 
run  nongovernmental  organizations 
help  to  inform  and  to  shape  military 
poliq>-.  .-^nd  the  military  has  remained 
at  the  margins  of  partisan  politics  in 
large  part  because  its  role  in  internal 
security  has  always  been  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Mr.  President.  I  used  to  be  a  strong 
critic  of  U.S.  police  training  programs 
abroad.  There  were  too  many  credible 
reports  of  abuses,  too  many  eyes  that 
were  winked,  too  many  dictatorships 
that  were  coddled.  However,  the  re- 
forme  undertaken  by  Congress  in  the 
mid-1970s,  and  later  during  the  Carter 
administration,  helped  forge  a  strong 
bipartisan  consensus  about  the  impor- 
tance of  human  rights  and  the  support 
of  democracy.  I  believe  we  can  and  we 
must  put  the  mistakes  of  the  past  be- 
hind us. 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  time  to  build  a 
better  mousetrap. 

This  bill  builds  on  the  successful  ex- 
perience initiated  in  Central  America 
by  the  International  Criminal  Inves- 
tigative Training  Assistance  Program 
[ICITAP].  Under  my  bill,  training  for 
Eastern  and  Central  European  police 
will  only  be  provided  if  several  condi- 
tions are  met: 

First,  the  country  receiving  help 
must  be  a  democracy. 


Second,  the  instruction  offered  must 
meet  the  highest  professional  stand- 
ards available  in  the  United  States. 

And  third,  the  formulation,  forma- 
tion and  use  of  operational  non-law-en- 
forcement intelligence  ties — including 
the  participation  of  intelligence  per- 
sonnel from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense- 
is  strictHy  precluded. 

Finally,  the  "Omnibus  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Security  Assistance  Act  of  1991" 
also  requires  the  Secretary  of  State, 
together  with  the  Attorney  General,  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  possible 
sites  for  the  establishment  of  no  less 
than  three  legal  attache  posts  at  U.S. 
Embassies  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  very 
small  price  to  pay  in  helping  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  as 
they  painstakingly  craft  their  own 
democratic  institutions.  Not  only  is  it 
the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  in  our  own 
self-interest. 

If  the, nations  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  cannot  police  themselves,  then 
who  will  want  to  invest  in  their  future? 

What  company  will  want  to  con- 
struct a  plant  in  Poland  if  it  cannot  ef- 
fectively seek  enforcement  of  its  con- 
tracts? 

Who  will  want  to  embark  on  a  joint 
venture  in  Hungary,  if  it  is  later  im- 
possible to  bring  charges  of  fraud  if  the 
case  so  requires? 

What  American  entrepreneur  will 
want  to  visit  Bucharest,  if  he  or  she 
knows  it  is  not  safe  to  walk  the 
streets? 

Mr.  President,  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  the 
issues  this  bill  addresses  are  of  vital 
importance. 

In  Bulgaria,  a  painful  process  of  re- 
newal and  restructuring  is  taking  place 
in  the  army,  with  some  branches  being 
abolished.  The  changes  are  being  car- 
ried out  amidst  feelings  of  insecurity 
in  the  officer  corps,  a  decline  in  its 
prestige  and  the  negative  attitude  by 
civilians  toward  the  army  as  an  insti- 
tution. Some  45  generals  have  been 
purged,  and  the  Interior  Ministry  is  un- 
dergoing a  reorganization  along  apo- 
litical lines.  A  new  police  law  has  been 
debated.  Government  officials  appear 
to  lose  no  opportunity  to  explain  their 
interest  in  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques, Buch  as  crowd  control,  of  law 
enforcement  in  Western  democracies. 
Meanwhile,  military  commanders  com- 
plain that  civilian  political  forces  are 
trying  to  exert  their  influence  in  the 
barracks. 

In  Poland,  the  military  is  only  begin- 
ning to  assume  its  role  as  an  apolitical 
institution.  Policymakers  have  sought 
to  develop  an  outward-looking  mission 
for  its  Intelligence  services,  one  that 
keeps  them  out  of  the  business  of  spy- 
ing on  internal  "enemies."  Meanwhile, 
the  civilian  leadership  ponders  the 
modernisation  and  professionalization 
of  the  Armed  Forces  against  a  back- 
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drop  of  more  than  a  decade  of  budg- 
etary austerity.  Although  its  Western 
border  with  a  united  Germany  seems 
secure,  Polish  leaders  are  looking  with 
increasing  nervousness  to  events  in  the 
east.  They  also  sense  dangers  concern- 
ing the  international  arms  trade,  in- 
cluding a  possible  trade  in  radioactive 
materials.  At  the  same  time,  the 
breakdown  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  left 
Poland  to  face  some  hard  questions, 
such  as  whether  and  how  to  try  to  di- 
versify its  suppliers  of  military  hard- 
ware. A  chemical  warfare  school  has 
been  closed.  And  a  police  academy  has 
been  opened. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  a  special  team  of 
military  and  civilian  professionals  has 
been  evaluating  the  experiences  and 
suggestions  from  foreign  countries  in 
an  effort  to  find  ways  to  contribute  to 
the  professionalization  of  their  own 
forces.  The  military  intelligence  sys- 
tem is  being  overhauled.  Both  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  have  been  working  to- 
gether to  hammer  out  issues  of  Fed- 
eral-State law  enforcement.  Pressure 
has  been  building  for  a  purge  of  old-line 
military  officers. 

In  Hungary,  policymakers  face  issues 
such  as:  What  role  should  the  army 
play  in  the  new  democracy?  How  can  a 
party's  militia  become  the  people's 
army?  There  is  a  growing  debate  about 
whether  police  forces  ought  to  be  na- 
tional entities  or  community  based. 
One  part  has  called  for  a  purge  of  the 
army  and  police.  Civilian  authorities 
in  Budapest  admit  privately  that  they 
are  hampered  in  their  reform  efforts  by 
a  dearth  of  non-communist  civilians 
with  experience  or  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary issues. 

In  Yugoslavia,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints that  the  police  "plant"  incrimi- 
nating evidence  such  as  weapons  on 
suspects  allegedly  shot  down  in  cold 
blood.  And  in  Romania,  younger  offi- 
cers have  been  in  a  virtual  state  of  re- 
volt, while  a  controversy  simmers  over 
the  army's  role  in  internal  security. 

Mr.  President,  agreements  reached 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  limiting  some  types  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  the  ongoing  nego- 
tiations within  the  framework  of  CSCE 
for  providing  a  reduction  in  conven- 
tional forces,  have  measurably  en- 
hanced continental  security  and  con- 
fidence. 

Yet,  as  praiseworthy  as  these  super- 
power efforts  are,  and  I  support  them 
wholeheartedly,  they  are  in  and  of 
themselves  insufficient  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  practices.  This  bill  can  help 
these  young  democracies  go  the  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remind 
our  colleagues  again,  as  I  did  last  year, 
that  twice  in  this  century  the  world 
has  been  engulfed  in  total  war.  Eco- 
nomic austerity  and/or  nationalism  fed 
the  flames  that  consumed  millions  of 
people. 


I  saw  the  effects  of  one  of  those  con- 
flagrations. And  I  began  my  public  life 
determined  to  do  all  I  can  to  prevent 
such  an  immense  tragedy  from 
occuring  one— last— time. 

We  can  learn  from  history,  and  not 
repeat  it.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  552 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus 
Eastern  European  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
199r-. 

SEC.  2.  STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  nations  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope are  undergoing  profound  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  change; 

(2)  in  the  emerging  Eastern  and  Central 
European  democracies,  economic  austerity, 
ethnic  rivalries,  and  ideological  antagonisms 
continue  to  threaten  the  development  and 
consolidation  of  the  institutions  of  free  soci- 
ety; 

(3)  decades  of  cooperation  involving  indige- 
nous military  and  political  forces,  occupying 
Soviet  troops,  and  the  Soviet  secret  police 
have  left  a  dangerous  legacy  with  which  the 
region's  new  democratic  leaders  must  now 
contend; 

(4)  to  overcome  this  legacy,  newly  elected 
leaders  must  successfully  establish  and  insti- 
tutionalize civilian  control  of  their  nation's 
military,  police,  and  intelligence  service,  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  justice,  while 
imbuing  such  forces  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  values  and  procedures  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  democracy  and  the  rule  of 
law; 

(5)  the  200-year  old  American  experience  in 
the  civilian  management  of  administration 
of  justice  and  of  the  military  and  internal  se- 
curity forces,  and  the  experiences  of  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  Latin  America, 
both  those  with  long-standing  democracies 
and  those  that  have  recently  undergone 
democratic  transitions,  represent  a  collec- 
tive Western  asset;  and 

(6)  this  body  of  accumulated  experience 
and  civilian  expertise  might  be  of  substan- 
tial benefit  to  the  leadership  and  people  of 
the  emerging  democracies  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe. 

(b)  Purpose.— (1)  Recognizing  that  demo- 
cratic control  over  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  management  of  the  military  and 
police  forces  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
cannot  be  established  without  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  assistance,  including  the 
empowerment  of  civilian  managers  in  jus- 
tice, defense,  and  internal  security  issues,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a  broad 
array  of  progrrams  so  as  to  provide  support 
for  emerging  democracies  and  the  civilian 
control  of  justice,  military,  and  internal  se- 
curity establishments. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  this  purpose,  the  United 
States  shall  offer  to  the  democratic  political 
communities  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
a  series  of  initiatives,  including  conferences, 
workshoi)s  seminars,  and  exchange  programs 
designed  to  help  increase  civilian  oversight 
of  justice,  defense,  and  police  budgets  and 


defense  and  internal  security  policy  iasnee 
and  to  help  ensure  that  the  military  forces  of 
these  countries  respond  to  clvUian  prlorltieB 
and  policies. 

(3)  The  programs  referred  to  in  paragrmph 
(2)  shall— 

(A)  offer  to  Eastern  and  Central  European 
civilians  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar- 
ized with  the  broad  range  of  models  of  clvU 
justice  institutions,  civll-lntemal  security 
force,  and  civil-military  relations  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  countries  recently  experienc- 
ing democratic  transitions; 

(B)  bring  to  the  United  States  political 
party  and  parliamentary  leaders  and  con- 
gressional and  ministerial  staffs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  successfully  manages  its  own 
civil  justice,  civil-internal  security,  and 
civil-military  relationships; 

(C)  seek  to  provide  the  civilian  political 
leadership  of  Central  and  Extern  European 
countries  with  the  expertise  and  technical 
skills  to  exercise  political  control  over  the 
internal  security  establishment  and  to  pro- 
mote healthier  relationships  between  the  ci- 
vilians and  the  military;  and 

(D)  reflect  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween internal  security  and  national  defense 
embodied  in  the  principle  of  posse  comltatus, 
which  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  United  States 
experience  and  one  which  has  served  to  pro- 
tect American  political  liberties  from  en- 
croachment by  the  security  establishment. 

SEC.  3.  INmtNATIONAL  MILITARY  KDUCAHON 
AND  TRAINING. 

(a)  Allocation  of  IMET  Funds.— Not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  chapter  5  of 
part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  the  International  Military  Edu- 
cation and  Training  (IMET)  program)  shall 
be  available  to  train  military  personnel  and 
a  representative  range  of  civilian  political 
leaders  and  their  staffs  from  the  countries  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

(b)  Content  of  IMET  Instruction.- All 
trainess  under  the  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMETT)  program 
shall  receive  instruction  specifically  de- 
signed to  promote  adherence  to  the  universal 
military  responsibilities  of  protecting  civil- 
ians and  prisoners  from  harm  and  intimida- 
tion, reporting  to  the  proper  civilian,  mili- 
tary, and  legal  authorities  all  abuses  of 
human  rights  by  military  forces,  and  accept- 
ing the  authority  of  elected  civilian  officials. 

SEC.  4.  EXTENSION  OF  ADMINISnATION  Of  JUS- 
TICE A88I8TANCI,  FBI  IHAININa 
AND  ICrTAP  A88I8TANCI  TO 
CENTRAL  AND  KASTCRN  BUROFCAN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  National  Academy  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau OF  Investigation.— In  order  to  provide 
increased  civilian  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance to  Central  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, the  President  shall,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Attorney  General  ensure 
that  a  significant  number  of  students  from 
Central  and  Elastem  Ehirope  be  included  in 
the  training  offered  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(b)  Extension  of  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice AND  ICITAP  Assistance  to  Central 
and  Eastern  European  Countries.— Chapter 
4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  the  economic  support  fund) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  534  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  534A.  International  Criminal  In- 
vestigative Training  Assistance  for 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Coun- 
tries.— (a)  Notwithstanding  section  660,  the 
President  may  furnish  international  crimi- 
nal investigative  training  assistance  and  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  assistance  under  this 
chapter  to  countries  and  organizations  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  including  na- 
tional and  regional  Institutions,  in  order 
to— 

"(1)  strengrthen  civilian  control  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies', 

•'(2)  promote  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  ami 
internationally  recognized  human  rights: 

"(3)  improve  the  professionalism  and  effec- 
tiveness of  law  enforcement  agencies: 

"(4)  Improve  the  capacity  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  the  courts  to  render  inde- 
pendent, fair,  timely,  and  accessible  justice; 

"(5)  enhance  the  interaction  among  courts. 
prosecutors,  and  police  in  the  investigation 
of  crimes: 

"(6)  support  specialized  professional  train- 
ing, scholarships,  and  exchanges  for  continu- 
ing legal  education: 

"(7)  enhance  prosecutorial  and  judicial  ca- 
pabilities and  protection  for  participants  in 
judicial  cases: 

"(8)  enhance  penal  reform:  and 

"(9)  enhance  judicial  administration. 

"(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  ma.v 
only  Include— 

"(1)  programs  to  enhance  professional  ca- 
pabilities to  carry  out  investigative  and  fo- 
rensic functions  conducted  under  judicial  or 
prosecutorial  control: 

"(2)  programs  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  academic  instruction  and  curricula  for 
training  law  enforcement  personnel: 

"(3)  programs  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tive and  management  capabilities  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  especially  their  capa- 
bilities relating  to  career  development,  per- 
sonnel evaluation,  and  internal  discipline 
procedures: 

"(4)  programs,  conducted  to  improve  penal 
institutions  and  the  rehabilitation  of  offend- 
ers: 

"(5)  programs  to  enhance  professional  ca- 
pabilities to  carry  out  prosecutorial  func- 
tions: and 

"(6)  programs  to  enhance  professional  ca- 
pabilities to  carry  out  judicial  functions. 

"(c)  The  type  of  assistance  offered  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  shall  include — 

"(1)  enhancing  professional  capabilities 
under  civilian  and  prosecutorial  control: 

"(2)  assisting  in  the  development  of  aca- 
demic instruction  and  curricula  for  training 
law  enforcement  personnel: 

"(3)  improving  the  administrative  and 
management  capabilities  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  especially  those  related  to  career 
development,  personnel  evaluation,  and  in- 
ternal discipline  procedures:  and 

"(4)  enhancing  the  protection  of  partici- 
pants in  judicial  cases. 

"(dXl)  No  program,  project,  or  exchange 
shall  take  place  with  the  authorities  of  any 
nonelected  government,  or  with  a  regime 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines,  in 
consultation  with  Congress,  carries  out 
gross,  sustained  and  unremediated  human 
rights  violations,  or  with  any  government 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  otherwise  de- 
termines is  grossly  negligent  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  hate  crimes. 

"(2)  The  expanded  development  and  train- 
ing role  preclude  formulation,  formation. 
and  use  of  operational  non-law  enforcement- 
related  intelligence  links.  The  proscription 
Includes  the  participation  of  intelligence 
personnel  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense.  Per- 
sonnel for  the  program  shall  be  limited  to 
bona  Qde  criminal  justice  personnel  and  ci- 
vilian development  specialists. 

"(3)  All  training  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
gram muat  meet  the  highest  professional 
standards  available  In  the  United  States. 


••(4)  All  training  shall  include  as  a  primary 
goal  civilianization  of  police  forces,  their  re- 
moval from  the  control  of  the  nation's  politi- 
cal parties  and  armed  forces,  and  their  direct 
responsibility  to  the  nation's  civilian  politi- 
cal leadership. 

"(5)  All  training  shall  be  conducted  in 
keeping  with  a  participant  country's  laws 
and  with  international  human  rights  stand- 
ards. 

"le)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$5,(X)0,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.". 
SEC.  i  ACTIONS  FOR  USIA. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  (USIA)  shall  require  the  trans- 
lation into  the  appropriate  languages  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  materials  available 
concerning  transitions  to  democracy  and  ci- 
vilian control  over  justice,  military,  and  se- 
curity forces,  for  distribution  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  parliaments,  relevant  min- 
istriet.  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
through  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

SEC.  &  REPOR'nNG  REQUIREMENT. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
together  with  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  possible  sites  for  the  establishment 
of  no  less  than  three  legal  attache  posts  at 
United  States  embassies  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Ecrope. 
SEC.  7.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THIS  ACT. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  draw  upon  the 
e.xpertise.  experience,  and  resources  of  the 
.Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  upon  those  of 
non-gcvernmental  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and 
Helsioki  Watch  in  carrying  out  this  Act.* 

B.v  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

ENTEHPRISE  KOR  THE  .^.MERIC.AS  INTTIATIVE  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  Co  provide  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Ini- 
tiative, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  hill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis which  was  received  on  February  26 
1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
Initiative  Act  of  1991". 

TITLE  I— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 
ENTERPRISE   FOR  THE  AMERICAS   IN- 
VESTMENT    FUND     AT     THE     INTER- 
AMERDCAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
SEC.  101.  UNTTED  STATES  CONTRIBUTION. 

(a)  CosTRiBU'noN  Agreement.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  the  "Sec- 
retary") Is  hereby  authorized  to  contribute 
and  to  make  payment  of  a  grant  of 
J500.000.000  to  the  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas Investment  Fund  (hereinafter  the 
"Fund")  to  be  administered  by  the  Inter- 
Americail  Development  Bank  (hereinafter 
the  "IDE'). 

(b)  AUtHORIZATION    OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitatioC  and  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a).  $500,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  in- 
stallmente  of  $100,000,000  each,  beginning  in 
Fiscal  Year  1992. 
SEC.  102.  FVHPOSE  OF  THE  FUND. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fund  shall  be  to  provide 
program  and  project  grants  that  will  ad- 
vance specific,  market-oriented  Investment 
policy  initiatives  and  reforms  to  encourage 
domestic  and  foreign  investment  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  The  Fund  will 
also  fii»nce  technical  assistance  for 
privatizing  government-owned  industries; 
enterprise  development  and  business  infra- 
structure; and  worker  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  to  develop  supporting 
human  capital. 

SEC.   103.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  OTHER  COUN- 
TRIES. 

The  Secretary  may  seek  contributions  to 
the  Fund  from  other  countries. 

TITLE  U— ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAS  FACILITY 
SEC.  201.  E6TABUSHMENT. 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  tihe  Treasury  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Facility  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Facility"). 

SEC.  202.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative  is  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port impnovement  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  through 
market-oriented  reforms  and  economic 
growth  with  interrelated  actions  to  promote 
debt  reduction,  investment  reforms,  trade 
liberalization,  and  community-based  con- 
servation and  sustainable  use  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  Facility  will  support  these  objec- 
tives through  administration  of  debt  reduc- 
tion operations  or  those  countries  that  meet 
investmeut  reforms  and  other  policy  condi- 
tions. 

SEC.  203.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE 
FACIUTY. 

(a)  Requirements.- To  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  Facility,  a  country  must — 

(1)  t)e  a  Latin  American  or  Caribbean  coun- 
try; 

(2)  hava  in  effect,  have  received  approval 
for,  or,  as  appropriate  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, be  making  significant  progress 
toward- 

(A)  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
("IMF")  standby  arrangement,  extended  IMF 
arrangement,  or  an  arrangement  under  the 
structural  adjustment  facility  or  enhanced 
structural  adjustment  facility,  or  In  excep- 
tional circumstances,  an  IMF  monitored  pro- 
gram or  its  etiuivalent;  and 
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(B)  as  appropriate,  structural  or  sectoral 
adjustment  loans  Crom  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
or  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion; 

(3)  have  put  in  place  major  investment  re- 
forms in  conjunction  with  an  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  loan  or  otherwise  be  im- 
plementing, or  making  significant  progress 
toward,  an  open  Investment  regime;  and 

(4)  if  appropriate,  have  agreed  with  its 
commercial  bank  lenders  on  a  satisfactory 
financing  program,  including,  as  appro- 
priate, debt  or  debt  service  reduction. 

(b)  EuoxBiLiTY  Determinations.— The 
President  shall  determine  whether  a  country 
Is  an  eligible  country  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a). 

TITLE  m— DEBT  REDUCTION 
SEC.  SOI.  REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  DEBT. 

(a)  Authority  to  Reduce  Debt.— 

(1)  Authority. —The  President  may  reduce 
the  amount  owed  to  the  United  States  (or 
any  agency  of  the  United  States)  that  is  out- 
standing as  of  January  1,  1991,  as  a  result  of 
concessional  loans  made  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (or  predecessor  foreign  economic 
assistance  legislation)  to  a  country  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  Facility. 

(2)  Limitation.— The  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  exercised  beginning  in  FY  1992 
and  only  to  such  extent  as  provided  for  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  acts  for  FY  1992  or 
thereafter. 

(3)  Certain  prohibitions  inapplicable.— 

(A)  A  reduction  of  debt  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  assistance  for 
purposes  of  any  provision  of  law  limiting  as- 
sistance to  a  country. 

(B)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  notwithstanding  section  620(r)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

(4)  Definition.- Hereafter  in  this  Act,  a 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  authority 
of  paragraph  (1)  is  exercised  is  referred  to  as 
the  beneficiary  country. 

(b)  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DEBT  REDUCTION.— 

(1)  In  general. — Any  debt  reduction  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
accomplished  at  the  direction  of  the  Facility 
by  the  exchange  of  a  new  obligation  for  obli- 
gations outstanding  as  of  January  1,  1991. 

(2)  Exchange  of  obligations.- The  Facil- 
ity shall  notify  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  of  the  agreement  with  a  bene- 
ficiary country  to  exchange  a  new  obligation 
for  outstanding  obligations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection;  and  at  the  direction  of  the  Facil- 
ity, the  old  obligations  shall  be  established, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment shall  make  an  adjustment  in  its  ac- 
counts to  reflect  the  debt  reduction. 

SEC.  SOS.  REPAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAU 

(a)  Currency  of  Payment.- The  principal 
amount  of  each  new  obligation  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  301(b)  shall  be  repaid  in  United 
States  dollars. 

(b)  Deposit  of  Payments.— Principal  re- 
payments of  new  obligations  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  United  States  Government  ac- 
count established  for  principal  repayment  of 
the  obligations  for  which  those  obligations 
were  exchanged. 

SBC.  SOL  INTEREST  ON  NEW  OBUGATIONS. 

(a)  Rate  of  interest.— New  Obligations  is- 
sued by  a  beneficiary  country  pursuant  to 
section  301(b)  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
concessional  rate. 

(b)  Currency  of  Payment;  Deposits.— 

(1)  Local  currency.— if  the  beneficiary 
country  has  entered  into  an  Environmental 


Framework  Agreement  under  section  402.  in- 
terest shall  be  paid  in  the  local  currency  of 
the  beneficiary  country  and  deposited  in  the 
Environmental  Fund  provided  for  in  section 
401(a).  Such  Interest  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  beneficiary  country,  until  such  time  as  it 
is  disbursed  pursuant  to  section  401(d).  Such 
local  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  Environmental  Frame- 
work Agreement. 

(2)  United  states  dollars.— If  the  bene- 
ficiary country  has  not  entered  into  an  Envi- 
ronmental Framework  Agreement  under  sec- 
tion 402,  interest  shall  be  paid  in  United 
States  dollars  and  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Government  account  established  for 
Interest  payments  of  the  obligations  for 
which  the  new  obligations  were  exchanged. 

(c)  Lnterest  Already  Paid.— If  a  bene- 
ficiary country  enters  into  an  Environ- 
mental Framework  Agreement  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  Interest  first  became  due 
on  the  newly  issued  obligation,  any  interest 
already  paid  on  such  new  obligation  shall 
not  be  redeposited  into  the  Environmental 
Fund  established  for  that  beneficiary  coun- 
try pursuant  to  section  401(a). 

TITLE  IV— ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAS  ENVIRONMENTAL  FUNDS 
SEC.  401.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF.  DEPOSITS  INTO, 
AND   DISBURSEMENTS   FROM    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL FUNDS. 

(a)  Establishment.— Each  beneficiary 
country  that  enters  into  an  Environmental 
Framework  Agreement  under  section  402 
shall  be  required  to  establish  an  Enterprise 
for  the  Americas  Environmental  Fund  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Environmental 
Fund")  to  receive  payments  in  local  cur- 
rency pursuant  to  section  303(b)(1). 

(b)  Deposits. — Local  currencies  deposited 
In  an  Environmental  Fund  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered assistance  for  purposes  of  any  provi- 
sion of  law  limiting  assistance  to  a  country. 

(c)  Investment.— Deposits  made  in  an  En- 
vironmental Fund  shall  be  invested  until  dis- 
bursed. Notwithstanding  section  3302(b)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  any  return  on 
such  Investment  may  be  retained  by  the  En- 
vironmental Fund,  without  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  without 
further  appropriations  by  Congress. 

(d)  Disbursements.— Funds  in  an  Environ- 
mental Fund  shall  be  disbursed  only  pursu- 
ant to  an  Elnvironmental  Framework  Agree- 
ment under  section  402. 

SEC.  402.  ENVIRONMENTAL  FRAMEWORK  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  AuTHORrrY.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement  (referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  an  "Environmental  Frame- 
work Agreement")  with  any  country  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  Facility  concerning 
the  operation  and  use  of  the  Environmental 
Fund  for  that  country.  In  the  negotiation  of 
such  agreements,  the  President  should  con- 
sult with  the  Environment  for  the  Americas 
Board  in  accordance  with  section  403. 

(b)  Contents  of  Agreements.— An  Envi- 
ronmental Framework  Agreement  with  a 
beneficiary  country  shall— 

(1)  require  that  country  to  establish  an  En- 
vironmental Fund; 

(2)  require  that  country  to  make  interest 
payments  under  section  303(b)(1)  into  an  En- 
vironmental Fund; 

(3)  require  that  country  to  make  prompt 
disbursements  from  the  Environmental  Fund 
to  the  administering  body  described  in  sub- 
section (c); 

(4)  when  appropriate,  seek  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  local  currency  resources  of  the 
Environmental  Fund  in  terms  of  United 
States  dollars; 


(5)  specify,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d),  the  purposes  for  which  the  Environ- 
mental Fund  may  be  used;  and 

(6)  contain  reasonable  provisions  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

(c)  Administering  Body.— 

(1)  In  general.— Funds  disbursed  from  the 
Environmental  Fund  in  each  beneficiary 
country  shall  be  administered  by  a  body  con- 
stituted under  the  laws  of  that  country  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "administering 
body"). 

(2)  CoMPOsrriON.— The  administering  body 
shall  consist  of— 

(A)  one  or  more  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  President, 

(B)  one  or  more  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  government  of  the  beneficiary  country, 
and 

(C)  individuals  who  represent  a  broad  range 
of  environmental  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions of  the  beneficiary  country,  local  com- 
munity development  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations of  the  beneficiary  country,  and  sci- 
entific or  academic  organizations  or  institu- 
tions of  the  beneficiary  country. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  admin- 
istering body  shall  be  individuals  described 
in  subparagraph  (C). 

(3)  Responsibilities.— The  administering 
body— 

(A)  shall  receive  proposals  for  grant  assist- 
ance from  eligible  grant  recipients  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e))  and  make  grants 
to  eligible  grant  recipients  in  accordance 
with  the  priorities  agreed  upon  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Framework  Agreement,  consist- 
ent with  subsection  (d); 

(B)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  program  and  oversight  of  grant 
activities  funded  from  resources  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Fund; 

(C)  shall  be  subject  to  fiscal  audits  by  an 
independent  auditor  on  an  annual  basis; 

(D)  shall  present  an  annual  program  for  re- 
view each  year  by  the  Environment  for  the 
Americas  Board;  and 

(E)  shall  submit  a  report  each  year  on  the 
activities  that  it  undertook  during  the  pre- 
vious year  to  the  Environment  for  the  Amer- 
icas Board  and  to  the  government  of  the  ben- 
eficiary country. 

(d)  Eligible  ACTrvmES.— Grants  from  an 
Environmental  Fund  shall  be  used  for  activi- 
ties that  link  the  conservation  and  sustain- 
able use  of  natural  resources  with  local  com- 
munity development,  including  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  463  of  chapter  7  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Public 
Law  87-195,  as  added  by  the  Global  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law 
101-240.  title  Vn.  section  711;  103  Stat.  2322. 

(e)  Grant  Recipients.— Grants  made  fixim 
an  Environmental  Fund  shall  be  made  to — 

(1)  nongovernmental  environmental,  con- 
servation, development,  educational,  and  in- 
digenous peoples  organizations  of  the  bene- 
ficiary country; 

(2)  other  appropriate  local  or  regional  enti- 
ties; and 

(3)  in  appropriate  circumstances,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  beneficiary  country. 

(f)  Review  of  Larger  Grants.— Any  grant 
of  more  than  $100,000  £rom  an  Environmental 
Fund  shall  be  subject  to  veto  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  government 
of  the  beneficiary  country. 

SEC.    40S.    ENVIRONMENT   FOR   TBI   AMERICAS 
BOARD. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished an  Environment  for  the  Americas 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"). 
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(b)  Membership.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  11  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows: 

(1)  6  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(2)  5  Individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
private  non-governmental  environmental. 
conununity  development,  scientific,  or  aca- 
demic organizations  that  have  experience 
and  expertise  in  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  chair  of  the  Board  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Responsibiuties.— The  Board  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  FYesident  on  the  neg-otia- 
tlons  of  Environmental  Framework  Ag^ree- 
ments; 

(2)  ensure.  In  consultation  with— 

(A)  the  government  of  the  beneficiary 
country, 

(B)  nongovernmental  organizations  of  the 
beneficiary  country, 

(C)  nongovernmental  organizations  of  the 
region  (if  appropriate), 

(D)  environmental,  scientific,  and  aca- 
demic leaders  of  the  beneficiary  country,  and 

(E)  environmental,  scientific,  and  aca- 
demic leaders  of  the  region  (as  appropriate), 
that  a  suitable  administering  body  is  identi- 
fied for  each  Environmental  Fund;  and 

(3)  review  the  programs,  operations,  and 
fiscal  audits  of  each  administering  body. 

SEC.  404.  OVERSIGHT. 

The  President  may  designate  appropriate 
United  States  agencies  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  under  this  Act  and 
the  fiscal  audits  relating  to  such  programs. 
Such  oversight  shall  not  constitute  active 
management  of  an  Environmental  Fund. 

8KC.   405.   ENCOURAGING   MULTILATERAL   DEBT 
DONATIONS 

(a)  Encouraging  Donations  from  Official 
Creditors.— The  President  should  actively 
encourage  other  official  creditors  of  a  bene- 
ficiary country  whose  debt  is  reduced  under 
this  Act  to  provide  debt  reduction  to  such 
country. 

(b)  Encouraging  Donations  from  Private 
CREDrrORS.— The  President  should  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  Environmental 
Funds  established  pursuant  to  section.  401 
are  able  to  receive  donations  from  private 
and  public  entities  and  from  private  credi- 
tors of  the  beneficiary  country. 

TITLE  V— SALES,  REDUCTIONS.  OR 
CANCELLATIONS  OF  LOANS  OR  ASSETS 
SEC.  Ml.  LOANS  OR  ASSETS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  SALE, 
REDUCTION,  OR  CANCELLATION. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  President  may,  in  accordance  with 
this  title— 

(1)  sell  to  any  eligible  purchaser  any  loan 
or  portion  thereof  of  an  eligible  country  (as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  203)  or  any 
agency  thereof,  that  was  made  pursuant  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended; 

(2)  sell  to  any  eligible  purchaser  any  asset 
or  portion  thereof  which  Is  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
Its  status  as  a  guarantor  of  credits  in  con- 
nection with  export  sales  to  an  eligible  coun- 
try (as  determined  pursuant  to  section  203), 
In  accordance  with  export  credit  guarantee 
programs  authorized  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 
amended,  or  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966.  as  amended;  and 

(3)  ujwn  receipt  of  payment  from  an  eligi- 
ble purchaser,  reduce  or  cancel  any  loan  or 
the  amount  of  any  asset  or  portion  thereof 
referenced  In  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section <a)  of  this  section. 
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provided  that  any  such  loan  or  asset  that  is 
soW,  reduced,  or  canceled  under  this  section 
was  made  or  acquired  prior  to  January  1, 
1991,  and  such  sale,  reduction,  or  cancella- 
tion would  not  contravene  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  any  prior  agreement  relating  to 
suoh  loan  or  asset. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  President  shall  establish  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  loans  or  assets 
maj-  be  sold,  reduced,  or  canceled  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

(O  Any  sale  made  pursuant  to  this  title  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  a 
loan  or  asset  (including  any  interest  therein) 
to  an  eligible  purchaser  under  section  503 
shall  be  a  transaction  not  required  to  be  reg- 
istered pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Securi- 
tie»  Act  of  1933.  For  purposes  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933,  neither  the  Export-Import 
Baak  of  the  United  States  nor  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  Issuer  or  underwriter  with  respect  to  any 
subsequent  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
loan  or  asset  (including  any  interest  therein) 
or  any  security  received  by  an  eligible  pur- 
chaser pursuant  to  any  debt-for-equity  swap, 
deht-for-development  swap,  or  debt-for-na- 
turt  swap. 

idi  The  Facility  shall  notify  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  purchasers 
the  F*resident  has  determined  to  be  eligible 
under  section  503,  and  shall  direct  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  sale,  reduction,  or  cancellation  of  a  loan 
or  asset  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  agen- 
cy shall  make  an  adjustment  in  its  accounts 
to  refiect  the  sale,  reduction,  or  cancella- 
tion. 

(e)  The  authorities  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  beginning  in  FY  1992  and  only  to 
such  extent  as  provided  for  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriations acts  for  FY  1992  or  thereafter, 
as  necessary  to  implement  section  13201  of 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 

SEC.  S02.  DEPOSIT  OF  PROCEEDS. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale,  reduction,  or 
cancellation  of  any  loan  or  asset  sold,  re- 
duced, or  cancelled  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment account(s)  established  for  the  re- 
payment of  such  loan  or  asset. 

SEC.  503.  ELIGIBLE  PURCHASER 

A  loan  or  asset  may  be  sold  pursuant  to 
this  title  only  to  a  purchaser  who  presents 
plans  satisfactory  to  the  President  for  using 
such  loan  or  asset  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  debt-for-equity  swaps,  debt-for-devel- 
opment  swaps,  or  debt-for-nature  swaps.  A 
loan  or  asset  may  be  reduced  or  cancelled 
pursuant  to  this  title  only  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  debt-for-equity  swaps,  debt-for- 
development  swaps,  or  debt-for-nature 
swaps. 

SEC.  504.  DEBTOR  CONSULTATION. 

Prior  to  the  sale  to  any  eligible  purchaser, 
or  any  reduction  or  cancellation  pursuant  to 
this  title  of  any  loan  made  to  an  eligible 
country,  or  asset  acquired  as  the  result  of  a 
credit  guarantee  made  in  connection  with 
export  sales  to  an  eligible  country,  the  Presi- 
dent should  consult  with  that  country  con- 
cerning, among  other  things,  the  amount  of 
loans  or  assets  to  be  sold,  reduced,  or  can- 
celled and  their  uses  for  debt-for-equity 
swaps,  debt-for-development  swaps,  or  debt- 
for-nature  swaps. 

TITLE  VI— REPORTS 
SEC.  601.  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 


of   the  House    of   Representatives   and    the 
President  of  the  Senate  an  annual  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  Facility  for  the  prior 
fiscal  jear. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  legislative  pro- 
posal entitled  the  "Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas Initiative  Act  of  1991."  This  proposal  sets 
forth  Isey  measures  to  implement  the  invest- 
ment, debt,  and  environmental  components 
of  my  "Enterprise  for  the  Americas"  Initia- 
tive announced  on  June  27,  1990.  It  will  build 
on  the  provisions  in  Title  IV  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  as  amended  by  section  1512  of  the 
Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990  ("1990  Farm  Bill")  to  grant  the 
Administration  the  remaining  authority 
needed  to  implement  these  aspects  of  the 
Initiative.  Also  transmitted  is  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

This  Initiative  acknowledges  the  gains 
made  for  freedom  in  our  hemisphere  over  the 
last  year,  as  a  resurgence  of  democratic  rule 
has  swept  through  the  Americas.  It  also 
reaches  out  to  support  the  realignment  of 
economic  policies  that  has  paralleled  this 
political  shift. 

As  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  search  for  prosperity  following  a 
decade  of  painful  economic  adjustment,  their 
governments  are  focusing  on  economic 
growth  and  the  free  market  policies  needed 
to  nourish  it.  By  reforming  economies  and 
rebuilding  their  strengths,  each  country  will 
contribute  to  the  prospects  for  the  Americas 
as  a  whole  in  the  coming  years.  My  new  Eto- 
terprisa  for  the  Americas  Initiative  alms  to 
build  a  broad-based  partnership  for  the  19908 
to  promote  this  process. 

The  Initiative  rests  on  three  pillars — ac- 
tions ©n  trade,  investment,  and  debt- 
through  which  we  can  reach  out  to  our 
neighbors  and  support  economic  reform  and 
sustained  growth.  First,  we  want  to  expand 
trade  hy  entering  into  framework  agree- 
ments on  trade  agreements  that  will  estab- 
lish a  hemisphere-wide  free  trade  system. 
Second,  we  want  to  encourage  a  foreign  and 
domestic  Investment  and  help  countries 
compete  for  capital  by  reforming  both  broad 
economic  policies  and  specific  regulatory 
systems.  Third,  we  want  to  build  on  our  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  ease  debt  burdens  and  to  In- 
crease lihe  incentives  for  countries  to  reform 
their  economies  by  offering  additional  meas- 
ures In  the  debt  area.  Building  a  strong  fu- 
ture for  the  hemisphere  also  depends  on  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  environment.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  also  propose  to  create  re- 
sources to  support  environmental  programs 
as  an  important  element  of  debt  reduction. 

The  proposal  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress focuses  on  the  Investment,  debt,  and 
environment  components  of  the  Enterprise 
for  the  Americas  Initiative.  It  reflects  the 
mechanisms  established  in  the  1990  Farm 
Bill  authorizing  the  reduction  of  PL-480  debt 
of  eliglDle  countries  and  the  payment  of  In- 
terest iB  local  currency  to  support  environ- 
mental projects. 

The  proposal  provides  for  contributions  by 
the  United  States  to  a  multilateral  invest- 
ment fund  to  be  established  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  that 
would  foster  a  climate  favorable  to  invest- 
ment In  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries. This  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  In- 
vestment Fund  will  provide  additional  sup- 
port for  reforms  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
new  IDB  Investment  section  lending  pro- 
gram. "Hie  Fund  will  advance  sjwclfic,  mar- 
ket-oriented investment  policy  initiatives 
and  reforms  and  finance  technical  assist- 
ance. 
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The  proposal  establishes  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Facility  to  support  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Initiative  through  administra- 
tion of  debt  reduction  operations  for  those 
nations   that  meet  the   Investment  reform 
and  other  policy  conditions.  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  countries  can  qualify  for  ben- 
efits under  the  Facility  if  they: 
— Have  in  effect,   have  received  approval 
for,  or  in  exceptional  circumstances  are 
making     significant     progress     toward 
International       Monetary       FundWorld 
Bank  reform  programs  and  World  Bank 
adjustment  loans; 
— Have  in  place  major  investment  reforms 
in  conjunction  with  an  IDB  loan  or  are 
otherwise  implementing  or  making  sig- 
nificant   progress    toward    open    invest- 
ment regimes;  and 
— Have  negotiated  a  satisfactory  financing 
program  with  commercial  banks,  includ- 
ing debt  and  debt  service  reduction,  if  ap- 
propriate. 
The  proposal  authorizes  the  reduction  of 
concessional  obligations  extended  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Agency 
for    International     Development    will     ex- 
change— at  the  direction   of  the   Facility- 
new  obligations  for  obligations  outstanding 
as  of  January  1,  1991.  Principal  on  the  new 
obligation  will  be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars.  Inter- 
est will  be  at  a  concessional  rate  and  paid  in 
local  currency  If  an  eligible  country  has  en- 
tered   into    an    Environmental    Framework 
Agreement  establishing  an  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas    Environmental    Fund:    otherwise, 
interest  will  be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars. 

The  Environmental  Fund  into  which  local 
currency  interest  payments  are  deposited 
will  be  owned  by  the  debtor  country.  The  En- 
vironmental Framework  Agreement  nego- 
tiated with  each  country  will  provide  guide- 
lines for  the  administration  of  its  Environ- 
mental Fund.  This  Agreement  will  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  President  in  consultation  with 
the  Environment  for  the  Americas  Board,  a 
Washington-based  entity  with  both  United 
States  Government  and  nongovernmental 
representatives. 

This  Board  will  also  ensure  that  appro- 
priate local  administering  bodies  are  estab- 
lished and  will  review  the  programs,  oper- 
ations, and  fiscal  audits  of  each  administer- 
ing body.  Local  administering  bodies  will  in- 
clude representatives  from  the  United  States 
Government,  the  debtor  government,  and  a 
broad  range  of  environmental  nongovern- 
mental organizations  based  in  the  participat- 
ing country.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
each  administering  body  shall  be  individuals 
from  such  nongovernmental  organizations. 

These  administering  bodies  will  be  respon- 
sible for  identifying  projects  and  managing 
the  use  of  the  Environmental  Funds  in  each 
country.  They  will  prepare  annual  programs 
laying  out  their  priorities  and  plans,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Environment  for  the 
Americas  Board  for  review.  Grants  in  excess 
of  $100,000  will  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  debtor  gov- 
ernment involved. 

The  proposal  also  authorizes  the  sale,  re- 
duction, or  cancellation  of  loans  made  to  eli- 
gible countries  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  and  assets  ac- 
quired under  export  credit  guarantee  pro- 
grams authorized  pursuant  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  or  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966. 
These  sales,  reductions,  or  cancellations  will 
be  undertaken  only  when  purchasers  confirm 
that  they  will  be  used  to  carry  out  debt-for- 
equity,  debt-for-development,  or  debt-for-na- 
ture  swaps  in  eligible  countries. 


We  believe  that  these  investment,  debt, 
and  environmental  measures  will  provide 
significant  support  to  the  efforts  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  to  build  strong 
economies. 

The  leaders  of  these  countries  have  wel- 
comed the  Initiative  and  widely  recognize  it 
as  the  most  significant  opportunity — and 
challenge — in  inter-American  relations  in  re- 
cent years.  These  are  the  leaders  who  are 
facing  difficult  choices  in  reforming  their 
economies  and,  in  the  process,  turning  the 
tide  away  from  economic  decline  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation. 

Their  efforts  are  not  merely  of  theoretical 
Importance  to  us  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  not  gone  untouched  by  the  economic 
crisis  faced  by  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean over  the  last  decade.  As  countries  in 
the  region  cut  imports,  postponed  invest- 
ment, and  struggled  to  service  their  foreign 
debt,  we  too  were  affected.  We  lost  trade, 
markets,  and  opportunities. 

Enactment  of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Amer- 
icas Initiative  Act  of  1991  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  support  the  efforts  of  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  leaders,  increasing 
the  prospects  for  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  hemisphere. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  February  26. 1991. 

SECnON-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENTER- 
PRISE FOR  THE  Americas  Initiative  Act  of 
1991 

title  I.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  ENTER- 
PRISE FOR  THE  AMERICAS  INVESTMENT  FUND 
AT  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Section  101  provides  for  contribution  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Investment  Fund  (the  "Fund"),  an 
investment  fund  to  be  established  by  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  (the 
"IDB"). 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  contribute  $500  million  to  the 
Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  contribution. 

Section  102  describes  the  purpose  of  the 
Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  foster  a 
climate  favorable  to  private  investment  in 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries. 
Conditions  in  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean over  the  last  decade  have  led  private  in- 
vestors to  look  away  from  the  region  to 
other  markets.  The  goal  of  the  Fund  is  to 
support  the  efforts  of  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  nations  to  carry  out  investment 
reforms  in  order  to  facilitate  private  foreign 
and  domestic  investment  and  the  reflow  of 
flight  capital.  Specifically,  the  Fund  would: 

Advance  specific,  market-oriented  invest- 
ment policy  initiatives  and  reforms;  and 

Finance  technical  assistance  for 
privatizing  government-owned  industries, 
enterprise  development  and  business  infra- 
structure, and  worker  training  and  edu- 
cation programs. 

Section  103  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  seek  contributions  to  the 
Fund  from  other  countries. 

TITLE  II.  ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  AMERICAS 
FACILTTY 

Section  201  establishes  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Facility  (the  "Facility")  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  202  provides  that  the  purpose  of 
the  initiative  is  to  encourage  and  support 
improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  through 
market-oriented  reforms  and  economic 
growth  with  inter-related  actions  to  promote 


debt  reduction,  investment  reforma.  trade 
liberalization,  and  conunuiiity-based  con- 
servation and  sustainable  use  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  Facility  is  to  sup- 
port these  objectives  through  adminlBtration 
of  debt  reduction  operations  for  countries 
that  meet  certain  investment  reforms  and 
other  policy  conditions. 

Section  203  governs  eligibility  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Facility.  These  criteria  are  de- 
signed to  encouragre  economic  reform  in 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries,  in- 
cluding measures  to  liberalize  investment  re- 
gimes, and  to  reach  satisfactory  agreements 
with  commercial  bank  creditors.  Subsection 
(a)  provides  that  an  eligible  country  is  one 
that: 

(1)  Is  a  Latin  American  or  Caribbean  coun- 
try; 

(2)  Has  in  effect,  has  received  approval  for. 
or.  as  appropriate  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, is  making  significant  progress 
toward: 

An  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
standby  ai-rangement,  extended  IMF  ar- 
rangement, or  an  arrangement  under  the 
structural  adjustment  facility,  or  enhanced 
structural  adjustment  facility  or,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  an  IMF  monitored  pro- 
gram or  its  equivalent;  and 

As  appropriate,  structural  adjustment  or 
sectoral  adjustment  loans  under  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment (World  Bank),  or  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA); 

(3)  Has  in  place  major  investment  reforms 
in  conjunction  with  an  IDB  loan  or  otherwise 
is  implementing,  or  making  significant 
progress  toward,  an  open  investment  regime; 
and 

(4)  If  appropriate,  has  agreed  on  a  satisfac- 
tory financing  program  with  commercial 
banks,  including,  if  appropriate,  debt  and 
debt  service  reduction. 

It  is  the  Administration's  intent  in  imple- 
menting this  section  that  official  debt  reduc- 
tion negotiations  with  a  country  that  owes  a 
significant  amount  of  its  external  debt  to 
commercial  bank  creditors  may  begin  once 
the  country  and  its  commercial  bank  credi- 
tors have  agreed  in  principle  on  a  financing 
program.  However,  the  President  will  not  fi- 
nally agree  to  any  debt  reduction  for  such  a 
country  until  the  commercial  banks  and  the 
country  have  reached  a  final  agreement. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  President 
shall  determine  whether  a  country  is  eligible 
to  i>articipate  in  the  Facility  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

TITLE  III.  DEBT  REDUCTION 

Section  301.  Subsection  (a)(1)  authorizes 
the  reduction  of  concessional  loans  extended 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(FAAi.  Subsection  (a)(2)  provides  that  this 
authority  may  be  exercised  beginning  In  FY 
1992  and  only  to  such  extent  as  provided  for 
in  advance  in  appropriations  acts  for  FY  1992 
or  thereafter.  Subsection  (a)(3KA)  provides 
that  a  reduction  of  debt  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  assistance  for 
purposes  of  any  provisions  of  law  limiting  as- 
sistance to  a  country.  Subsection  (a)(3)(B) 
provides  that  the  authority  of  this  section 
may  be  exercised  notwithstanding  section 
620(r)  of  the  FAA  and  section  321  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1975.  Subsection  (a)(4)  provides  that  a 
country  whose  debt  is  reduced  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  section  is  referred  to  as 
the  beneficiary  country  in  the  Elnterprlse  for 
the  Americas  Initiative  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  debt  reduction 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  exchange  of  a 
new  obligation  for  obligations  outstanding 
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as  of  January  1,  1991.  The  subsection  also 
provides  that  the  responsibility  for  execut- 
ing the  exchange  of  obligations  that  will  re- 
sult in  the  debt  reduction  agreed  to  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  rests 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment ("AID"),  and  that  AID  shall  act  at  the 
direction  of  the  Facility. 

Section  302  provides  that  repayments  of 
principal  on  new  obligations  issued  pursuant 
to  section  301(b)  shall  be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars 
and  deposited  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment account  established  to  receive  prin- 
cipal repayments  on  the  old  debt  obligations. 

Section  303  provides  that  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  new  obligations  shall  be  a 
concessional  rate  and  that  payment  of  that 
interest  shall  be  made  in  the  local  currency 
of  the  debtor  country  if  that  country  has  en- 
tered into  an  Environmental  Framework 
Agreement  establishing  an  Environmental 
Fund  into  which  the  interest  would  be  depos- 
ited (see  title  IV);  otherwise,  interest  shall 
be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Interest  deposited  in  the  Environmental 
Fund  would  be  owned  by  the  beneficiary 
country,  as  would  any  earnings  on  that  in- 
terest, and  would  be  used  for  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  Environmental  Framework 
Agreement. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  there  is  no 
retroactive  crediting  of  Interest  payments  to 
the  Environmental  Fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  401(a)  in  the  event  that  a  bene- 
ficiary country  enters  into  an  agreement 
after  the  date  that  interest  payments  be- 
come due  on  the  new  obligation. 

TITLE  IV.  ENTERPRISE  FOR  THE  A.MERICAS 
ENVIRONMENT.\L  FUNDS 

Section  401.  Subsection  (a  I  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Enterprise  for  the  Amer- 
icas Environmental  Fund  by  a  beneficiary 
country. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  deposits  into 
an  Environmental  Fund  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  other  provisions 
of  law  limiting  assistance  to  a  country. 

The  "miscellaneous  receipts"  statute  (31 
U.S.C.  3302(b))  has  been  interpreted  to  re- 
quire that  Interest  earned  by  a  grantee  on 
funds  advanced  by  the  United  States  must  be 
paid  to  the  United  States,  except  as  other- 
wise explicitly  provided  by  law.  Subsection 
(c)  provides  that,  notwithstanding  31  U.S.C. 
3302(b),  deposits  into  an  Environmental  Fund 
shall  be  Invested,  that  earnings  form  a  part 
of  the  Fund,  and  that  deposits  and  any  earn- 
ings thereon  are  available  for  expenditures 
without  further  need  for  an  appropriation. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  funds  in  an 
Environmental  Fund  shall  be  disbursed  only 
pursuant  to  an  Elnvironmental  Framework 
Agreement. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  Into  an  Environmental  Framework 
Agreement  with  each  beneficiary  country  to 
determine  the  operation  and  use  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Fund.  In  negotiating  the  agree- 
ment, the  President  should  consult  with  the 
Environment  for  the  Americas  Board  (see 
SecUon  403).  The  agreement  shall,  among 
other  things,  require  a  beneficiary  country 
to  establish  an  Elnvironmental  Fund;  require 
that  country  to  make  interest  payments 
under  section  308(b)(1)  into  an  Environ- 
mental Fund;  require  that  country  to  make 
prompt  disbursements  from  the  Environ- 
ment*!  Fund  to  the  administering  body  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c);  when  appropriate. 
seek  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  local  cur- 
rency resources  of  the  Elnvironmental  Fund 
in  terms  of  United  States  dollars;  specify,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (d),  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Fund  may  be  used;  and  contain 


reasonable  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of 
th«  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  funds  dis- 
bursed from  the  Environmental  Fund  in  each 
beneficiary  country  shall  be  administered  by 
a  body  constituted  under  the  laws  of  that 
country.  The  administering  body  will  consist 
of  one  or  more  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  or  more  individuals  appointed 
by  the  government  of  the  beneficiary  coun- 
try, and  individuals  who  represent  a  broad 
range  of  environmental  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations of  the  beneficiary  country,  local 
community  development  nongovernmental 
organizations  of  the  beneficiary  country,  and 
scientific  or  academic  organizations  or  insti- 
tutions of  the  beneficiary  country,  who  shall 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  administering  body. 

The  administering  body  shall:  receive  pro- 
posals for  grant  assistance  from  eligible 
grant  recipients  and  make  grants  to  eligible 
g-rant  recipients  in  accordance  with  the  prl- 
oritie?  agreed  upon  in  the  Environmental 
Framework  Agreement:  be  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  program  and  over- 
sight of  grant  activities  funded  from  re- 
sources of  the  Environmental  Fund;  be  sub- 
ject to  fiscal  audits  by  an  independent  audi- 
tor on  an  annual  basis:  present  an  annual 
program  for  review  each  year  by  the  Envi- 
ronment for  the  Americas  Board;  and  submit 
a  report  each  year  on  the  activities  that  it 
undertook  during  the  previous  year  to  the 
Enfironment  for  the  Americas  Board  and  to 
the  government  of  the  beneficiary  country. 

Otrants  made  from  an  Environmental  Fund 
muBt  be  used  for  activities  that  link  the  con- 
servation and  sustainable  use  of  natural  re- 
sources with  local  community  development, 
including  activities  described  in  the  Global 
Environmental  Protection  Assistance  Act  of 
1989.  and  shall  be  made  to  nongovernmental 
environmental,  conservation,  development, 
educational,  and  indigenous  peoples  organi- 
zations of  the  beneficiary  country,  other  ap- 
propriate local  or  regional  entities,  and  in 
appropriate  circumstances,  the  government 
of  the  beneficiary  country.  Grants  of  more 
than  $100,000  from  an  Environmental  Fund 
are  subject  to  veto  by  the  Government  cf  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  bene- 
ficiary country. 

Section  403  establishes  an  Environment  for 
the  Americas  Board,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  six  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  five  of  whomi  shall  be  representatives  of 
private  nongovernmental  environmental, 
conamunity  development,  scientific,  or  aca- 
demic organizations  that  have  experience 
and  expertise  in  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  President  shall  designate  a  chair 
of  the  Board  from  among  the  United  States 
Government  members  of  the  Board. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Board 
shajl:  advise  the  President  on  the  negotia- 
tions of  Environmental  Framework  Agree- 
ments; ensure,  in  consultation  with  the  gov- 
erninent  of  the  beneficiary  country,  non- 
governmental organizations  of  the  bene- 
ficiary country,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions of  the  region  (if  appropriate),  environ- 
mental, scientific,  and  academic  leaders  of 
the  beneficiary  country,  and  environmental, 
sciamtific.  and  academic  leaders  of  the  region 
(as  appropriate),  that  a  suitable  administer- 
ing body  is  identified  for  each  Environ- 
mental Fund;  and  review  the  programs,  oper- 
ations, and  fiscal  audits  of  each  administer- 
ing body. 

Section  404  provides  that  the  President 
may    designate    appropriate    United    States 
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agenclfs  to  review  the  implementation  of 
programs  under  the  Act  and  the  fiscal  audit 
relating  to  these  programs.  This  oversight 
shall  not  constitute  active  management  of 
an  Environmental  Fund. 

Section  405  provides  that  the  President 
should  actively  encourage  other  official 
creditors  of  a  beneficiary  country  to  provide 
debt  reduction  to  that  country,  and  that  the 
President  should  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
that  an  Environmental  Fund  is  able  to  re- 
ceive donations  from  private  and  public  enti- 
ties and  from  private  creditors  of  the  bene- 
ficiary country. 

TITLE  V.  SALES,  REDUCTIONS.  OR 
CANCELLATIONS  OF  LOANS  OR  ASSETS 

Section  501  authorizes  the  President  to 
sell,  reduce,  or  cancel  loans  made  to  an  eligi- 
ble country  prior  to  January  1,  1991,  under 
the  Etport-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  (including  direct  loans  and  loans 
acquired  by  the  Export  Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  Its  guarantee  and 
insurance  programs)  and  assets  acquired 
prior  to  January  1,  1991,  as  a  result  of  credit 
guarantees  made  in  connection  with  export 
sales  t»  eligible  countries  under  programs 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corjjoration  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  or 
section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended.  Any  such  sale,  reduction,  or 
cancellation  may  not  contravene  any  term 
or  condition  of  any  prior  agreement  relating 
to  such  loan  or  asset. 

The  t*resldent  is  authorized  under  section 
503  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  a  pur- 
chaser; the  Facility  communicates  this  de- 
temiinfttion  to  the  agency  whose  loans  or  as- 
sets are  affected,  which  Is  in  turn  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  sale,  reduction,  or  can- 
cellation. It  is  the  Administration's  intent 
that  any  loan  or  asset  sales  under  this  sec- 
tion will  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  to 
maximize  return  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  any  loan  or 
asset  sale  made  pursuant  to  Title  V  shall  be 
a  transaction  not  required  to  be  registered 
pursuant  to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  and, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  neither  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  issuer  or  underwriter  with 
respect  to  any  subsequent  sale  or  other  dis- 
positioft  of  such  loan  or  asset  pursuant  to  a 
debt-for-equity  swap,  debt-for-development 
swap,  or  debt-for-nature  swap. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  authori- 
ties of  this  section  may  be  exercised  begin- 
ning In  FY  1992  and  only  to  such  extent  as 
provided  for  In  advance  In  appropriations 
acts  for  FY  1992  or  thereafter,  as  necessary 
to  implement  section  13201  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcemtnt  Act  of  1990. 

Section  502  requries  that  proceeds  of  a  sale, 
reduction,  or  cancellation  of  a  loan  or  asset 
pursuant  to  section  501  be  deposited  into  the 
United  States  Government  accounUs)  estab- 
lished for  the  repayment  of  that  loan  or 
those  assets. 

Section  503  requires  that  the  loans  be  sold 
only  to  purchasers  who  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent satisfactory  plans  for  engaging  in  debt- 
for-equity,  debt-for-development,  or  debt-for- 
nature  swaps.  A  loan  or  asset  may  be  re- 
duced or  canceled  pursuant  to  this  title  only 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  debt-for-eq- 
uity swaps,  debt-for-development  swaps,  or 
debt-for-nature  swaps. 

Section  504  provides  that  prior  to  a  loan  or 
asset  SRle,  reduction,  or  cancellation,  the 
President  should  consult  with  the  eligible 
country  to  which  the  loans  that  will  be  sold, 
reduced,  or  canceled  relate,  specifying  the 
amounts  to  be  affected  and  their  uses  for 
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TTTLE  VI.  REPORTS. 

Section  601  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Facility.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

D'Amato.     Mr.     Gorton.     Mr. 

Conrad,  and  Mr.  Hasten): 
S.  564.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Degradable  Plas- 
tics Standards  for  the  development  of 
uniform  definitions,  standards,  and 
testing  procedures  for  plastic  products 
made  from  certain  commodities,  to  en- 
courage the  development,  production, 
and  use  of  environmentally-safe  de- 
gradable  plastic  products,  and  for  other 
purjKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

DEGRADABLE  PLASTICS  STANDARDS  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Degradable 
Plastics  Standards  Act  of  1991.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senators  D'Amato, 
Gorton,  Conrad,  and  Kastkn  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion addresses  the  need  to  address 
waste  management  problems  associ- 
ated with  disposal  of  plastics  items  and 
to  return  our  Nation's  agricultural  sec- 
tor to  prosperity. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Degrad- 
able  Plastics  Standards  Act  is  to  de- 
velop uniform  standards  and  defini- 
tions for  plastic  products.  It  is  critical 
to  establish  standards  to  measure  the 
impact  and  effectiveness  of  degradable 
products  on  the  environment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  adoption  of  uniform  standards 
and  testing  procedures  will  assist  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  offi- 
cials in  developing  effective  agricul- 
tural, environmental,  and  economic 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  held  two  hear- 
ings in  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee focusing  on  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral and  private  sector  efforts  in  devel- 
oping standards  for  degradable  plastics 
programs.  This  legislation  embodies 
suggestions  given  in  testimony  by  the 
GAO,  OTA,  Federal  agencies  and  rep- 
resentatives in  the  private  sector.  Al- 
though most  Government  and  industry 
officials  agree  that  degradable  plastics 
can  provide  new  uses  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  can  diminish  the 
amount  of  plastics  in  landfills,  this  po- 
tential cannot  be  realized  until  uni- 
form definitions  and  standards  are  in 
place. 

Mr.  President,  management  of  our 
Nation's  growing  volume  of  solid  waste 
has  reached  a  crisis  point.  Plastic  prod- 
ucts comprise  a  significant  amount  of 
the  160,000,000  tons  of  solid  waste  pro- 
duced annually.  It  is  clear  that  use  of 
degradable  plastic  is  an  important  part 
of  the  solution  to  the  solid  waste  crisis. 
However,  the  potential  benefits  of 
these  products  cannot  be  realized  on  a 
commercial  scale  without  the  develop- 


ment of  uniform  standards  and  testing 
procedures. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  compelling 
need  for  standards  to  ensure  that  de- 
gradable plastics  are  environmentally 
safe.  We  owe  it  to  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  to  our  next  generation,  to 
make  maximum  and  safe  use  of  degrad- 
able items.  My  legislation  will  further 
this  process,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  554 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Degradable 
Plastics  Standards  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  achievement  of  long-term  health  for 
the  agriculture  sector  of  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and  rural 
communities,  and  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional security; 

(2)  the  development  of  new  nonfood  uses 
for  agricultural  commodities  will  reduce 
crop  surpluses,  raise  farm  income,  and  lower 
the  cost  of  a^cultural  subsidies  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  the  economic  security  of  the  United 
States  requires  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  promote  the  development  and  use  of 
products  derived  from  agricultural  commod- 
ities through  the  preferential  procurement  of 
such  products  to  reach  a  threshold  level  of 
commercial  application  at  which  such  prod- 
ucts can  successfully  compete; 

(4)  many  cities  in  the  United  States  are 
close  to  or  have  already  exhausted  their  cur- 
rent landfill  capacities,  and  the  management 
of  this  growing  volume  of  solid  waste  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  and  fundamental  environ- 
mental problems  facing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials; 

(5)  plastic  products  comprise  a  si^ificant 
amount  of  the  160,000.000  tons  of  solid  waste 
produced  In  the  United  States  and  the  use  of 
degradable  plastic  products  made  from  a^i- 
cultural  commodities  can  provide  a  positive 
impact  in  solving  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
distmsal; 

(6)  the  technology  exists  to  develop  and 
market  degradable  agricultural  commodity- 
based  plastic  for  use  in  packaging,  agricul- 
tural mulching,  and  in  other  applications; 

(7)  the  widespread  introduction  of  the  tech- 
nology referred  to  in  paragraph  (6)  into  the 
commercial  marketplace  will  provide  a  new 
outlet  for  United  States  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; 

(8)  the  use  of  domestically  producted  agri- 
cultural commodity-based  degradable  plastic 
products  will  reduce  the  reliance  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  imported  oil  and  result  in  an 
improved  trade  balance  for  the  United  States 
and  increased  employment  opportunities  for 
our  citizens; 

(9)  the  potential  benefits  of  degradable 
plastic  products  cannot  be  realized  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  without  the  development  of 
uniform  standards  and  testing  procedures; 
and 

(10)  the  adoption  of  uniform  standards  and 
testing  procedures  will  assist  Federal,  State. 


and  local  government  olHclals  In  developing 
effective  a^cultural.  environment*!,  and 
economic  policies. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide — 

(1)  that  the  Federal  Government  shall — 

(A)  develop  uniform  definitions,  standards, 
and  testing  procedures  for  degradable  plastic 
products; 

(B)  ensure  that  degradable  plastic  products 
meet  human  health  and  environmental  pro- 
tection safety  standards; 

(C)  promote  the  continued  development  of 
degradable  plastics  technology  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  degradable  plastic  prod- 
ucts meeting  safety  standards,  with  special 
emphasis  on  agricultural  commodity-baaed 
products; 

(D)  assist  State  and  local  entities  in  pur- 
chasing degradable  plastic  products; 

(E)  promote  the  manufacture  and  purchase 
of  degradable  plastic  products  by  assisting- 
producers  in  demonstrating  the  capability  of 
this  technology;  and 

(F)  support  existing  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  privately  sponsored  degradable  plastic 
programs;  and 

(2)  for  the  establishment  of  an  interagency 
committee  to  develop  and  coordinate  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITY-BASED  PLAS- 
TICS.—The  term  "agricultural  conunodity- 
based  plastics"  means  plastic  products  that 
use  agricultural  commodity  products  as  a 
constituent  component. 

(2)  DEGRADABLE.— The  term  "degradable" 
means  the  biologically,  chemically,  or  light- 
induced  loss  of  utilitarian  or  physical  char- 
acteristics of  a  plastic  or  hybrid  material 
containing  plastic  as  a  major  component. 

(3)  NONFOOD  USES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES.—The  term  "nonfood  uses  for  agri- 
cultural commodities"  means  uses  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  that  do  not  involve  the 
consumption  of  the  commodities  as  food. 

(4)  Solid  waste.— The  term  "solid  waste" 
means  nonsewagre  waste  which  must  be  dis- 
posed of  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  officials 
through  landfills,  incineration,  or  other  ap- 
proved methods. 

SEC.  4.  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— There  is  established 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Degradable 
Plastics  Standards  to  develop  uniform  defi- 
nitions, standards,  and  methods  of  testing 
for  degradable  plastic  products,  to  encourage 
the  production  and  use  of  such  products,  and 
coordinate  activities  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Members.— The  Committee  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  the— 

(1)  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  Secretary  of  Energy: 

(3)  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(5)  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency; 

(6)  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; 

(7)  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology; 

(8)  Administrator  of  General  Services; 

(9)  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; 

(10)  Under  Secretary  and  Administrator  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration; and 

(11)  Heads  of  all  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  Committee  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  Organization  and  Procedure.- The 
Committee  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
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Agency,  who  shall  have  authority  to  perform 
any  action  or  promulgate  any  regulations, 
consistent  with  administrative  law,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee,  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  act  as  Vice-Chair- 
persons of  the  Committee.  A  Vice-Chair  may 
act  as  Chair  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair.  Any 
dissenting  views  of  a  Vice-Chair  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  in  the  discretion  of  the  dis- 
senting Vlce-Chalr.  may  be  described  in  the 
report  to  the  Congress  required  under  this 
section.  The  Chair  shall  consult  with  the 
Vlce-Chalrs  as  to  the  dates  and  agendas  of 
meetings. 

(d)  Consultation  and  Cooperation  With 
PUBUC  AND  Private  Organizations.— In  car- 
rying out  its  duties,  the  Committee  shall 
seek  the  participation,  through  consultation 
and  cooperation,  of  other  public  and  private 
organizations,  such  as  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials,  and  the  Society  of 
Plastics  Industry,  which  have  a  significant 
interest  in  the  research  and  development  of 
degradable  plastic  technology  and  policy. 
Reports  containing  details  of  meetings,  lists 
of  activities  and  other  communications  shall 
be  submitted  as  described  in  subsection  (l£). 

(e)  Duties.— The  Committee  shall— 

(1)  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  24-month 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  establish  uniform  definitions, 
standards,  and  methods  of  testing  for  types 
of  degradable  plastic  products.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  periodically  review  and  revise  the 
definitions,  standards,  and  methods  of  test- 
ing established  to  incorporate  subsequent  ad- 
vances in  degradable  plastic  technologies 
and  other  new  degradable  plastic  products: 

(2)  determine  what  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered to  assess  the  safety  of  indirect  food  ad- 
ditives Intended  to  increase  the 
degradability  of  plastic  food-paclcaging  ma- 
terials, including  the  effect  of  degradability 
on  the  shelf-life  of  such  products  and  the  po- 
tential migration,  if  any.  of  additives  from 
such  pacliages  to  the  food; 

(3)  identify  methods  to  encourage  in- 
creased usage  of  environmentally-safe  de- 
gradable plastic  products  by  the  Federal 
Government; 

(4)  consider  other  relevant  policy,  sci- 
entific, and  technical  matters  relating  to  de- 
gradable plastics  and  solid  waste  manage- 
ment, including  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  labeling  products  to  distinguish  de- 
gradable products  from  nondegradable  items; 
and 

(5)  coordinate  Federal  degradable  plastic 
research  and  development  policy. 

<f)  DEFDirnoNS  FOR  Degradable  Plastic 
Products.— The  Committee  shall  establish 
definitions  for  degradable  plastic  products 
Including  but  not  limited  to.  biodegradable. 
photodegradable.  and  chemically  degradable. 

(g)  Standards  for  Degradable  Plastic 
Products.— The  Committee  shall  establish 
standards  for  degradable  plastic  products.  In 
developing  these  standards,  the  Committee 
shall  consider— 

(1)  the  timeframe  and  rate  of  degradation 
for  such  products  under  different  environ- 
mental and  biological  conditions,  lilie  those 
present  in  common  disposal  methods,  such  as 
landfills,  incineration,  or  litter; 

(2)  the  risk.  If  any.  degradable  plastics,  its 
resins,  additives,  or  by-products  pose  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  under 
different  environmental  and  biological  con- 
ditions, like  those  present  in  common  dis- 
posal methods,  such  as  landfills,  inciner- 
ation, or  litter;  and 


(8)  the  impact  of  degradable  plastics  on 
other  waste  management  methods,  such  as 
laadfilling  and  recycling. 

(t)  Testing  Methods  for  degradable 
Plastic  Products.— In  order  to  evaluate  the 
performance  and  suitability  of  plastic  prod- 
ucts for  degradability.  the  Committee  shall 
establish  such  uniform  methods  of  testing  as 
may  be  necessary. 

(1)  Meetings.— The  Interagency  Committee 
shall  meet  within  60  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  meet  a  minimum  of  6 
times  per  year. 

(J)  Personnel.— The  detailing  of  personnel 
from  any  Federal  agency  to  the  Interagency 
Committee  shall  be  permitted. 

(k)  Report.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Committee 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  a  report  that  con- 
tains the  status  of  each  duty  as  identified  in 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  including  but 
not  limited  to.  a  summary  of  all  activities, 
projects,  and  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Committee;  progress  achieved  in  performing 
eac*i  duty;  problems  or  other  difficulties 
identified  which  inhibit  or  prevent  any  duty 
from  being  carried  out  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently; recommendations  to  Congress  for 
consideration  regarding  degradable  plastic 
policy,  including  increased  production  and 
use  in  government;  meetings,  activities,  and 
contacts  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
public  and  private  organizations;  a  list  of 
projects  and  program  objectives  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  12-month  period  following  the 
month  in  which  such  report  is  submitted; 
and  an  accounting  of  agency  resources  ex- 
pentied  in  this  effort.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  with  Senator  Glenn  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  the  De- 
gradable Plastics  Standards  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  addresses  the 
need  to  develop  uniform  standards  and 
definitions  for  degradable  plastic  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  widely  known  that  our  Nation  is 
facing  a  garbage  crisis.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  ill-fated  voyage  of  the  garbage 
barge  from  Long  Island— the  Marbo— 
which  searched  in  vain  for  a  place  to 
unload  its  garbage  in  1987.  After  187 
days  and  6,000  miles,  its  trash  was  fi- 
naDy  burned  in  Brooklyn  and  its  ashes 
deposited  back  in  its  home  community 
of  Islip. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  our  gar- 
bage is  landfilled.  The  EPA  has  esti- 
mated that  80  percent  of  existing  land- 
fillB  will  close  within  20  years.  The  sit- 
uation in  my  State  is  even  more  se- 
vere. According  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislative  Commission  on  Solid  Waste 
Management,  all  landfills  in  the  State 
will  reach  their  capacity  and  close  by 
1996.  Already  since  1982.  the  number  of 
landfill  facilities  in  New  York  State 
has  declined  from  500  to  fewer  than  270. 

Paced  with  these  ominous  statistics, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  search  for 
ways  and  methods  in  which  to  address 
thit  problem.  One  solution  that  has  re- 
ceived increased  attention  is  degrad- 
able plastics.  Pljistics  currently  ac- 
coant  for  7.3  percent  of  the  municipal 
solid  waste  stream  and  are  estimated 
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to  account  for  over  9  percent  by  the 
year  aOOO. 

Although  the  term  "biodegradable 
plastic"  generally  refers  to  plastic  that 
can  be  broken  down  by  biological 
means,  there  are  no  uniform  defini- 
tions of  this  basic  term.  In  other 
words,  no  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished to  define  what  is  or  is  not  a  de- 
gradable plastic. 

Degradable  plastic  products  have  in- 
filtraCed  the  commercial  market  in  re- 
cent years.  Since  Americans  are  be- 
coming more  environmentally  aware, 
it  has  become  increasingly  popular  to 
buy  products  that  are  environmentally 
friendly.  While  I  applaud  these  efforts. 
I  am  concerned  that  claims  on  product 
degradability  made  on  several  plastic 
products,  particularly  on  garbage  bags 
and  diapers,  may  be  misleading  to  con- 
sumerB.  Since  most  of  these  products 
will  end  up  in  a  landfill,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  they  will  not  fully  de- 
grade. 

The  rate  at  which  a  plastic  degrad*': 
depends  upon  many  factors  such  as  the 
presence  of  micro-organisms,  tempera- 
ture, and  moisture  conditions,  starch 
content,  and  additive  used.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  degradation  process  can  be 
severely  retarded  in  a  landfill.  In  fact, 
some  naturally  degradable  items  such 
as  newspapers,  often  take  decades  to 
degrade  in  a  landfill. 

A  19B8  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port found  that  widespread  concern 
among  officials  and  scientists  about 
the  lack  of  standards  such  as  uniform 
definitions  and  methods  of  testing  plas- 
tic depradability.  The  report  further 
stated  that  testing  remains  necessary 
to  resolve  two  basic  technical  uncer- 
tainties about  the  performance  of  de- 
gradable plastics  in  the  environment: 
the  rate  of  degradation  and  the  safety 
of  the  end  products. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  establishes  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Degradable  Plastics 
Standards.  This  Committee  will  be 
charged  with  developing  definitions, 
standards,  and  methods  of  testing  for 
degradable  plastics.  If  degradable  plas- 
tics are  to  be  part  of  the  solution  to 
solving  our  garbage  crisis,  we  must 
have  uniform  standards.  Adoption  of 
uniform  standards  and  testing  proce- 
dures will  help  States  and  localities  in 
developing  sound  and  effective  agricul- 
tural, environmental  and  economic 
policies.* 


By  Mr.   BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr.  Lauten- 

BERG): 

S.  556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986 
to  provide  education  on  the  problems 
associated  with  the  use  of  Tobacco. 

S.  556.  A  bill  relating  to  cigarette  la- 
beling; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disallow  deduc- 
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tions for  advertising  expenses  for  to- 
bacco products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
excise  taxes  on  cigarettes  to  32  cents 
per  pack;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TOBACCO  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  to  introduce 
a  package  of  legislation  that  addresses 
the  serious  medical  problems  caused  by 
tobacco  use.  Joining  me  in  introducing 
these  bills  are  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  and  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
TENBEBG]. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  I  rose  in 
this  Chamber  to  talk  about  the  hor- 
rible effects  of  tobacco,  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  similar  to  what  I  am 
introducing  today  to  combat  the  trag- 
edy inflicted  by  tobacco  use.  Since  that 
time,  another  750,000  Americans  have 
died  from  diseases  caused  by  smoking. 
If  three-quarters  of  a  million  people 
died  in  2  years  from  something  more 
immediate,  or  more  public,  there  would 
be  a  national  call  for  action  unlike 
anything  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

We  have  always  associated  smoking 
and  cancer — and  we  should.  But  as  each 
year  passes,  we  discover  even  more  dis- 
eases directly  linked  to  smoking — coro- 
nary heart  disease;  strokes;  chronic  ob- 
structive pulmonary  disease;  res- 
piratory infections  such  as  pneumonia, 
influenza,  and  bronchitis;  stomach  and 
duodenal  ulcers.  The  list  goes  on. 

Of  course,  we  have  also  learned  that 
the  harmful  effects  of  smoking  extend 
beyond  the  smokers  themselves.  The 
Surgeon  General  has  said  that  smoking 
is  probably  the  most  modifiable  cause 
of  poor  pregnancy  outcomes  among 
women  in  the  United  States.  The  ef- 
fects of  passive  smoking  are  becoming 
more  apparent,  and  the  most  vulner- 
able among  the  nonsmokers  are 
newborns  and  young  children.  The  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  smoke  have  an  in- 
creased frequency  of  respiratory  infec- 
tions such  as  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis. And  children  of  parents  who 
smoke  are  more  likely  to  become 
smokers  themselves. 

The  tobacco  companies  understand 
this  relationship.  They  prey  on  the 
young,  the  undereducated,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. They  need  to  keep  a 
steady  stream  of  new  customers  be- 
cause their  old  customers  have  either 
come  to  their  senses  or  died.  They  are 
succeeding.  More  than  3,000  teenagers 
become  regular  smokers  each  day  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  only 
group  in  the  country  where  smoking  is 
on  the  rise. 

But  we  must  also  talk  about  the  good 
news.  We  know  that  education  and  pub- 
lic policy  can  make  a  difference.  More 
people  are  quitting  smoking.  For  peo- 
ple who  quit,  the  improvement  in 
health  is  almost  immediate  and  contin- 


ues to  improve  over  time.  And  quitting 
at  any  time  in  your  life  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. It's  a  medical  fact. 

The  programs  that  would  be  ex- 
panded by  this  package  of  legislation 
are  effective.  A  report  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  suggests  that  a 
smoking  cessation  program,  by  pre- 
venting low  birthweight  associated 
neonatal  intensive  and  long-term  care 
costs,  could  save  $5  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  prevention. 

BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  DRUG  FREE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COMMUNITIES  ACT  OF  198S 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  recognize 
that  the  long-term  effects  of  tobacco 
use  are  as  serious  as  the  use  of  drugs 
and  alcohol.  The  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  amends 
the  1986  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  to  include  education  and 
prevention  services  related  to  the  use 
of  tobacco  products.  It  cannot  be  said 
too  often — the  easiest  way  to  stop 
smoking  is  not  to  start.  This  legisla- 
tion targets  the  school  system  and  our 
young  people  for  education  efforts. 

BILL  RELATING  TO  CIGARETTE  LABELING 

Mr.  President,  in  1988,  the  Surgeon 
General  conclusively  reported  that  nic- 
otine is,  without  question,  an  addictive 
substance.  The  second  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  make  sure  that  the 
public  is  informed  of  this  fact.  We  can 
no  longer  avoid  the  facts  with  wording 
choices  such  as  "may  be  harmful"  and 
the  like.  The  statement  is  clear — 
"Smoking  is  addictive.  Once  you  start, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  stop."  That's 
the  fact,  so  that's  the  warning  we 
should  put  on  boxes. 

BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OF  1966  TO  DISALLOW  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  ADVER- 
TISING EXPENSES  FOR  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous, and  partially  successful,  pub- 
lic education  effort  in  the  past  20  years 
about  the  hazards  of  smoking.  We 
know  smoking  kills,  we  know  the  trag- 
edies of  families  who  lost  their  loved 
ones  to  smoking-related  illnesses,  and 
we  in  this  Chamber  certainly  know  of 
the  costs  to  society  as  a  whole  from 
smoking-related  illnesses — lost  produc- 
tivity, premature  death,  outrageously 
high  medical  costs.  Yet  we  continue  to 
make  the  taxpayer  subsidize  the  prod- 
uct. When  certain  cigarette  advertise- 
ments with  successful,  athletic  women 
tell  our  young  girls,  "you've  come  a 
long  way,  baby"  the  American  tax- 
payer underwrites  the  cost  of  the  ad.  I 
think  it  should  stop,  and  this  third  bill 
I  introduce  today  will  stop  it.  The  com- 
pany can  still  advertise  smoking  and 
they  can  say  anything  they  want  about 
it,  because  that's  the  most  precious 
right  Americans  have.  But  you  don't 
have  the  right  to  make  other  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  it. 

BILL  TO  ADD  AN  EXCISE  TAX 

My  final  piece  of  legislation  provides 
for  an  increase  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  tobacco  products.  I  propose  rais- 
ing the  excise  tax  from  20  cents  to  32 


cents  per  pack.  The  real  level  of  tax- 
ation of  cigarettes  has  eroded  over 
time  since  the  excise  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1951.  The  reasons  for  this  in- 
crease are  two-fold:  First,  it  once  again 
allows  us  to  direct  our  attention  to 
children  and  teenagers.  Studies  have 
shown  that  this  group  of  smokers  Is 
most  sensitive  to  price  changes.  By  in- 
creasing the  excise  tax,  we  can  force 
young  people  to  recognize  the  ultimate 
cost  of  smoking  to  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. This  is  smart  tax  policy — we 
should  tax  those  things  we  wcuit  to  dis- 
courage, so  that  we  can  cut  taxes  on 
things  we  want  to  encourage,  like  sav- 
ings and  jobs.  Second,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  estimated 
the  cost  to  society  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing at  S65  billion  annually.  This 
amounts  to  $2.16  for  each  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes sold.  It  is  more  than  fair  to  ask 
smokers  to  shoulder  some  of  these 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  four  sepa- 
rate but  closely  tied  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Government  should  speak 
with  one  voice  on  this  problem,  and 
that  voice  should  unequivocally  say, 
"Tobacco  use  will  harm  you."  We  will 
not  subsidize  the  seller;  we  will  not  un- 
derwrite the  smoker;  we  will  support 
efforts  to  stop;  and  we  will  dedicate  our 
resources  to  preventing  Americans 
from  ever  starting.* 


By  Mr.  S^YMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SHEI3Y): 
S.  559.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  every  reason 
today  to  take  pride  in  America.  And 
every  reason  to  praise  and  give  thanks 
to  the  brave  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  done  to  free  Kuwait  and  to 
destroy  Saddam  Hussein's  military  ma- 
chine. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  the  American  people  showed 
they  have  the  strength  and  the  char- 
acter to  accept  the  challenge  when  the 
cause  is  just.  And  George  Bush  showed 
his  mastery  of  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs by  leading  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  to.  once  again,  break  a  tyrant. 

But  our  greatest  praise  must  be  for 
our  troops.  You  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  resounding  success  of 
our  troops— in  the  air,  in  the  gulf  it- 
self, and  on  the  ground.  Even  our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  commented  on  how 
the  troops  have  performed  beyond  ex- 
pectation. And  I  believe  there  are  two 
basic  reasons  for  the  success. 

First  of  all,  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Volunteer  Force  are  second  to 
none.  They  are  bright,  eager,  enthu- 
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siastic,  and  well-motivated.  They  are 
trained  for  their  job  like  no  other  force 
in  the  world.  And  when  duty  calls,  you 
can  count  on  their  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  task.  Mr.  President,  they 
deserve  the  Nation's  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation. 

The  second  reason,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  money  we  have  spent  on  our 
weaponry  has  been  money  well-spent. 
In  Congress,  we've  argrued  about  the 
need  for  certain  weapons  programs — 
some  of  which  are  in  the  theater  of  op- 
erations today.  And,  as  we  debate  the 
fiscal  year  1992  Defense  budget  later 
this  year,  we'll  do  it  again.  But  the 
critic's  and  naysayer's  argimients  that 
certain  weapon  systems  wouldn't  work 
have  proven  to  be  unfounded. 

One  way  of  expressing  our  thanks  Is 
to  make  sure  the  troops  have  the  best 
reception  possible  when  they  come 
home.  To  this  end,  in  January  I  orga- 
nized Operation  Homefront— a  grass- 
roots volunteer  effort  to  support  our 
troops  and  their  families.  And  in  the 
Senate  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
17,  which  passed  the  Senate  in  Feb- 
ruary, which  encourages  all  other 
States  to  start  their  own  Operation 
Homefront  operations. 

It  is  correct  and  appropriate,  Mr. 
President,  to  celebrate  and  to  com- 
memorate this  great  political  and  mili- 
tary success.  And  so  I  rise  today,  along 
with  my  friend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator trom  Alabama,  Richard  Shelby. 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  instruct  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint  to  strike  a  new  coin — 
a  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  com- 
memorative coin— so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans can  have  something  tangible  to 
recall  this  great  moment  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Mr.  President,  we  commemorate  an 
event  in  order  to  commit  that  event  to 
memory.  We  must  commit  to  memory 
the  bravery  of  our  troops.  We  must 
commit  to  memory  the  sacrifice  of  the 
men  and  women  sent  to  a  foreign  land 
to  confront  evil.  And  we  must  commit 
to  memory  the  steadfastness  of  the 
American  people  in  delivering  up  a 
peaceful  people  from  tyranny. 

No  act  of  the  Congress  will  have  the 
dimension  of  the  actions  of  our  troops. 
But  we  can  remember  their  actions, 
and  we  can  create  something  tangible 
to  commemorate  this  moment  in  our 
history.  And  so  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Senator  Shelby  and  me 
In  support  of  this  Desert  Storm  com- 
memorative coin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
nuu-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  559 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SBCnON  1.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Operation 
Dasert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Commemorative 
Cain  Act". 
SEC.  2.  COIN  SPECIFICATIONS. 

(a)  One  Dollar  Silver  Coins.— 

(1 )  ISSUANCE.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  mint  and  issue  one  dollar 
coins,  each  of  which  shall— 

(A)  weigh  26.73  grams; 

(B)  have  a  diameter  of  1.500  inches;  and 

(C)  be  composed  of  90  percent  silver  and  10 
percent  copper, 

in  such  quantities  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

(8)  Design.— The  design  of  the  one  dollar 
coins  shall,  in  accordance  with  section  4,  be 
emblematic  of  the  United  States  military's 
participation  in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
Desert  Storm.  Each  one  dollar  coin  shall 
bear  a  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin, 
an  inscription  of  the  year  1991.  and  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  words  "Liberty".  "In  God  We 
Trust",  "United  States  of  America",  and  "E 
Plaribus  Unum". 

(b)  Legal  Tender.— The  coins  minted 
under  this  Act  shall  be  legal  tender  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5103  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(C)  Numismatic  Items.— For  purposes  of 
section  5132(a)(1)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  all  coins  minted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  numismatic  items. 

SEC.  3.  SOURCES  OF  BULLION. 

The  Secretary  shall  obtain  silver  for  mint- 
ing coins  under  this  Act  only  from  stockpiles 
established  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98  et 
seq. ). 
SEC.  4.  DESIGN  OF  COINS. 

The  design  for  each  coin  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC  5.  ISSUANCE  OF  COINS. 

(a)  One  Dollar  Coins.— The  one  dollar 
coins  minted  under  this  Act  may  be  issued  in 
uncirculated  and  proof  qualities,  except  that 
not  more  than  one  facility  of  the  United 
States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike  each  qual- 
ity of  the  coins. 

(bl       COMMENCE.MENT      OF      ISSUANCE.— The 

coins  authorized  and  minted  under  this  Act 
may  be  issued  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(ci  Termination  of  Authority.— Coins 
may  not  be  minted  under  this  Act  after  De- 
cenaber  31,  1992. 

SEC  6.  SALE  OF  COINS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall 
sell  the  coins  minted  under  this  Act  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  face  value,  the  surcharge 
provided  in  subsection  (d).  plus  the  cost  of 
designing,  minting,  and  issuing  the  coins  (in- 
cluding labor,  materials,  overhead,  distribu- 
tion, and  promotional  expenses). 

ibi  Bulk  Sales.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  any  bulk  sales  of  the  coins  minted 
uncler  this  Act  at  a  reasonable  discount. 

(01  Prepaid  Orders.— The  Secretary  shall 
accept  prepaid  orders  for  the  coins  minted 
un<ler  this  Act  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
coins.  Sale  prices  with  respect  to  such  pre- 
paid orders  shall  be  at  a  reasonable  discount. 

(d)  Surcharges.— All  sales  of  coins  minted 
under  this  Act  shall  include  a  surcharge  of  $3 
per  coin  for  the  one  dollar  coins. 

SEG  7.  FINANCIAL  ASSURANCEa 

(a)  NO  Net  Cost  to  the  Government.— The 
Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  minting  and  issuing 
coins  under  this  Act  will  not  result  in  any 
net  cost  to  the  United  States  Government. 


(b)  Payment  for  Coins.— a  coin  shall  not 
be  issued  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
has  received — 

(1)  full  payment  for  the  coin; 

(2)  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment; or 

(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  satisfac- 
tory t<)  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  In- 
stitution whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board. 

sec.  8.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURCHARGE& 

The  surcharges  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  ttnder  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  defray 
the  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm,  and  shall  be  paid  promptly  into  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  established  by 
sectioa  2608  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  9.  COINAGE  PROFIT  FUND. 

(a)  DEPOsrrs.— All  amounts  received  from 
the  sale  of  coins  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  coinage  profit  fund. 

(b)  Payment.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  paid  into  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Account  under  section  8 
from  the  coinage  profit  fund.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  quarterly  based  on  estimates 
made  ty  the  Secretary,  and  proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  In  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  that  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  txPENDiTURES.- The  Secretary  shall 
charge  the  coinage  profit  fund  with  all  ex- 
penditures under  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  AUDITS. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  such 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  data  as 
may  be  related  to  the  expenditure  of 
amounts  paid  under  section  8  of  this  Act.  An- 
nual reports  shall  be  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  all  expenditures  of 
surcharge  funds. 

SEC.  11.  GENERAL  WAIVER  OF  PROCUREMENT 
REGULATIONa 

(a)  IN  General.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  no  provision  of  law  governing 
procur«ment  or  public  contracts  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
serviceB  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Equal  Employment  OppoRTUNnr.- 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
entering  into  a  contract  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  from  complying  with  any  law  re- 
lating to  equal  employment  opportunity. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 

S.  560.  A  bill  to  provide  incentive 
grants  for  States  that  enact  legislation 
aimed  at  limiting  youth  access  to  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  561.  A  bill  to  provide  incentive 
grants  for  States  that  enact  legrislation 
aimed  at  limiting  youth  access  to  ciga- 
rettes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

adolescent  tobacco  PREVENTION  ACTS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Adolescent 
Tobacco  Prevention  Act  in  a  continued 
effort  to  prevent  increasing  numbers  of 
adolescents  from  using  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. The  bill  would  create  incentive 
grants  for  States  that  enact  and  en- 
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force  specific  laws  to  limit  youth  ac- 
cess to  tobacco  products. 

Trends  in  tobacco  use  reveal  that 
more  and  more  young  people  are  begin- 
ning to  smoke.  One  out  of  four  high 
school  seniors  who  have  ever  smoked 
began  by  sixth  grade  when  they  were  12 
years  old.  Half  began  by  eighth  grade 
when  they  were  14  years  old. 

These  statistics  are  of  concern  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  earlier  a  young 
person  begins  using  tobacco,  the  harder 
it  is  for  them  to  kick  the  habit.  In  a 
statement  by  HHS  Secretary  Sullivan 
in  1990.  he  reported  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  adult  smokers  begin  their  ad- 
diction as  children  or  adolescents.  Ad- 
ditionally, according  to  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  more  than 
half  of  high  school  seniors  who  smoke 
at  least  half  a  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day 
have  made  at  least  one  serious  but  un- 
successful attempt  to  quit  smoking. 
Some  47  percent  say  they  would  now 
like  to  quit.  And  almost  75  percent  of 
daily  smokers  in  high  school  still 
smoke  7  to  9  years  later,  even  though 
in  high  school  only  5  percent  thought 
they  would  be  daily  smokers  5  years 
later. 

It  is  widely  believed  in  the  medical 
and  health  community  that  these 
trends  in  adolescent  smoking  are  not 
coincidential  and  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  reach  youth.  Cigarette 
advertising,  for  example,  is  heavy  in  a 
number  of  magazines  with  large  adoles- 
cent readerships.  One  of  those  maga- 
zines is  Glamour,  which  has  about  one- 
quarter  of  its  female  readers  under  age 
18.  Another  is  Sports  Illustrated  with 
about  one-third  of  readers  who  are  boys 
under  age  18. 

The  Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Health 
maintains  that  nearly  2  million  new 
smokers  are  needed  annually  for  ciga- 
rette companies  to  maintain  their  mar- 
ket. That  means  some  6,000  children 
and  teenagers  have  to  begin  smoking 
every  day  in  order  for  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Former  Surgeon  General  Koop  shares 
this  concern  about  adolescent  smoking. 
In  a  speech  to  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute's Smoking,  Tobacco  and  Cancer 
Program,  he  said: 

Most  of  the  industry's  current  efforts  are 
directed  at  young  people.  •  *  *  They  deny  it. 
but  it's  true.  They  are  trying  to  replace  the 
smokers  they've  lost.  And  the  best  can- 
didates are  young  people. 

An  aggressive  cigarette  advertising 
campaign  is  underway  which  undoubt- 
edly impacts  on  America's  adolescents. 
In  1981  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  that  cigarettes  are  the  most 
heavily  advertised  and  marketed  prod- 
uct in  America.  In  constant  dollars,  ex- 
penditures on  the  advertising  and  pro- 
motion of  cigarettes  have  increased 
more  than  fivefold  since  1971.  In  1986 
the  six  major  cigarette  companies 
spent  close  to  $2.4  billion  or  over  $6.5 
million  a  day  on  advertising  and  pro- 
motion. 


The  result  is  that  we  are  losing  the 
battle  to  keep  our  kids  from  taking  up 
smoking.  Too  many  adolescents  think 
smoking  is  glamorous.  Too  many  do 
not  know  how  dangerous  tobacco  is. 
Too  many  are  taking  a  fatal  first  puff 
and  becoming  hooked  for  life. 

But  we  can  tackle  this  problem.  We 
can  prevent  nicotine  addiction  among 
our  youth.  We  can  do  so  by  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  limit  adolescents" 
access  to  tobacco  products  and  by  send- 
ing children  a  loud,  clear  message  that 
smoking  kills. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  us  do  that  by  provid- 
ing incentives  to  States  to  enact  laws 
limiting  adolescent  access  to  tobacco 
products.  It  would  authorize  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  for  5  years  for  incentive 
grants  to  be  distributed  through  the 
Preventive  Health  Block  Grants  Pro- 
gram for  States  that  enact  and  enforce 
three  laws.  The  first  law  would  estab- 
lish 18  or  older  as  the  minimum  age  for 
the  sale  of  a  tobacco  product  to  a 
minor.  The  second  would  limit  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  in  vending  machines  to 
places  where  minors  are  not  permitted. 
And  the  third  would  prohibit  the  dis- 
tribution of  free  samples  of  tobacco 
products. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  an 
additional  $100  million  a  year  for  5 
years  in  incentive  grants  through  the 
chapter  II  education  program  for 
States  that  enact  and  enforce  three 
other  laws  or  regulations.  The  first 
would  prohibit  smoking  by  minors  on 
school  grounds  and  in  buildings.  A  sec- 
ond would  prohibit  smoking  by  minors 
on  school  buses.  And  a  third  would  re- 
quire that  authorized  use  of  tobacco 
products  by  adults  be  in  areas  separate 
from  students  and  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  in  place  to  protect  students 
from  the  impact  of  passive  smoke. 

These  laws  would  need  to  be  backed 
by  effective  enforcement  and  substan- 
tial compliance.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health  or  a  designee  would 
promulgate  rules  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  effective  enforcement  of 
and  substantial  compliance  with  mini- 
mum age,  vending  machine,  and  free 
sample  prohibition  State  laws.  In  the 
case  of  vending  machines,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health  or  a  designee 
would  promulgate  rules  to  determine 
where  minors  are  not  permitted.  The 
Secretary  of  Education,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  would  promulgate 
rules  to  determine  the  meaning  of  ef- 
fective enforcement  and  substantial 
compliance  on  the  school  smoking  pro- 
hibitions. 

States  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
grant  money  from  one  or  both  of  the 
incentive  grant  programs  once  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  State  laws 
meet  the  standard.  The  incentive 
grants  would  be  distributed  according 
to  the  formula  currently  used  for  dis- 


tributing chapter  n  and  preventive 
health  block  grant  funds. 

If  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
involved  the  Conunissioner  of  the  FDA 
with  enforcement,  it  would  be  consist- 
ent with  efforts  underway  in  Congress 
to  give  the  FDA  authority  to  regulate 
tobacco  products. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  our  adoles- 
cents not  to  smoke  and  to  limit  their 
access  to  tobacco  products.  We  also 
need  to  teach  them  why  smoking  is 
harmful.  To  that  end,  the  legislation 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  through  the  Of- 
fice on  Smoking  and  Health,  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  outreach  program, 
targeted  at  minors,  to  inform  them 
about  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking.  An  outreach  program  would 
ensure  that  suitable  materials  to  tar- 
get minors,  such  as  public  service  an- 
nouncements and  educational  mate- 
rial, are  available  to  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  schools. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
a  $0.1  increase  in  the  cigarette  excise 
tax  that  would  be  placed  into  a  tobacco 
adolescent  prevention  trust  fUnd  and 
used  to  pay  for  the  incentive  grants. 
The  $0.1  increase  in  the  cigarette  excise 
tax  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute 
for  greater  increases,  in  the  cigarette 
excise  tax  called  for  in  other  pending 
legislation.  It  is  not  intended  to  reflect 
a  sentiment  that  Congress  believes  a 
$0.1  increase  in  the  cigarette  excise  tax 
is  the  maximum  increase  necessary.  It 
is  merely  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  incentive  grants.  I  have  also  intro- 
duced a  version  of  the  bill  that  does 
not  include  an  increase  in  the  excise 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  in  the 
legislation  are  in  line  with  many  of  the 
recommendations  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  that  emerged  from  a 
conference  sponsored  in  1989  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Health,  which 
is  comprised  of  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
They  reflect  the  strong  belief  in  the 
health  community  that  we  need  to  do 
more  to  keep  American  kids  away  from 
tobacco  products.  That  is  why  this  leg- 
islation has  the  support  of  former  Sur- 
geon General  Koop  and  the  Coalition 
on  Smoking  or  Health. 

Why  do  we  want  States  to  establish 
at  least  18  as  the  minimum  age  for  the 
sale  of  tobacco  products  to  minors? 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  expressed  concern  for 
many  years  about  teenage  access  to  to- 
bacco products  and  has  recommended 
minimum  age  laws  as  one  method  of 
preventing  youth  from  taking  up 
smoking.  In  fact,  in  1986  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Otis  R.  Bowen,  recommended  that 
States  establish  18  as  the  minimum  age 
for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  products. 
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Currently,  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
State  minimum  age  laws.  Forty-two 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  minimum  age  laws  ranging  from 
16  to  18.  Other  States,  like  Alabama. 
Alaska,  and  Utah  have  gone  further  by 
establishing  19  as  the  the  minimum  age 
for  purchasing  cigarettes  and  smoke- 
less tobacco.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
still  five  States  that  have  no  minimum 
age  law. 

We  should  build  on  the  momentum 
underway  in  the  States  by  encouraging 
all  States  to  enact  and  enforce  at  least 
18  as  the  minimum  age  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  products.  Those 
States  that  do  not  have  a  minimum 
age  law,  or  have  one  that  is  below  the 
age  of  18  need  to  be  encouraged  to  meet 
the  mark.  And  those  with  laws  on  the 
books  need  greater  incentives  to  en- 
force those  laws.  Some  localities  are 
requiring  licensing  as  an  approach  to 
enforcement.  Some  believe  enforce- 
ment should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Others  say  it  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  public  health  agen- 
cies. Regardless  of  the  approach,  the 
laws  need  to  be  enforced  and  the  States 
need  greater  encouragement  to  enforce 
them. 

Another  related  issue  to  enforcement 
of  minimum  age  laws  is  vending  ma- 
chines. This  legislation  would  restrict 
vending  machine  sales  to  places  where 
minors  are  not  permitted.  If  we  are 
going  to  expect  merchants  to  respect 
minimiun  age  laws,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  provide  minors  with  access  to 
tobacco  products  from  vending  ma- 
chines. Now,  merchants  can  point  to 
unrestricted  vending  machine  sales  of 
tobacco  products  as  a  reason  for  con- 
tinuing to  sell  tobacco  products  to  a 
minor.  We  need  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
incentive. 

According  to  the  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  Association,  31  percent 
of  vended  cigarette  sales  are  in  bars 
and  cocktail  lounges,  27  percent  are  in 
Industrial  plants,  and  12  percent  are  in 
offices.  That  represents  70  percent  of 
vended  cigarette  sales.  Limiting  the 
vended  sale  of  tobacco  products  to 
places  like  these,  where  minors  are  not 
permitted,  would  help  with  enforce- 
ment of  minimum  age  laws  without  in- 
firlnglng  in  a  significant  way  on  the 
ability  of  adults  to  purchase  tobacco 
products  in  vending  machines. 

There  is  activity  already  underway 
in  the  States  to  limit  and  altogether 
ban  vending  machine  sales  of  tobacco 
products.  Colorado  is  the  first  State  to 
impose  a  complete  ban  on  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  in  vending  machines. 
Other  States  like  Indiana,  Minnesota. 
New  Hampshire,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin 
have  approved  laws  that  require  both 
the  posting  of  signs  and  the  restricted 
placement  of  machines  in  adult-super- 
vlaed  areas  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
against  the  purchase  of  tobacco  prod- 
uct8  by  youths.  Finally,  11  other  States 
have  placed  at  least  one  of  the  pre- 
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viously     mentioned     restrictions     on 
vending  machine  tobacco  sales. 

Another  important  issue  related  to 
youth  access  to  tobacco  products  is 
that  of  free  samples.  Too  often,  free 
samples  are  ending  up  in  the  hands  of 
vulnerable  youth.  To  prevent  this  from 
happening,  the  legislation  would  en- 
courage States  to  prohibit  all  free  sam- 
pling of  tobacco  products.  So  far,  cities 
have  taken  the  lead  in  restricting  the 
distribution  of  tobacco  product  sam- 
ples. In  fact,  21  cities  have  banned  the 
distribution  of  tobacco  product  sam- 
ples. Minnesota  and  Utah  are  the  only 
two  States  that  completely  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  free  samples  of  ciga- 
rettes, smokeless  tobacco  products,  ci- 
gars, pipe  tobacco,  or  other  tobacco 
products  suitable  for  smoking.  While 
th^e  is  some  momentum  on  the  issue 
at  the  State  level,  it  is  clear  that 
States  need  greater  incentives  to  enact 
thi$  type  of  legislation. 

And  what  about  students  smoking  in 
school?  Why  do  we  need  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  schools? 

It  is  appropriate  to  restrict  student 
smoking  on  school  property  as  we  re- 
doubled our  efforts  to  educate  adoles- 
cents about  the  harmful  effects  of 
smoking.  Education  about  the  health 
conBequences  of  smoking  is  mandated 
by  law  in  20  States  and  has  also  been 
the  result  of  voluntary  efforts  by  indi- 
vidual schools.  Despite  these  efforts, 
we  need  to  do  more. 

We  should  give  States  incentives  to 
ensure  that  smoking  policies  on  school 
property  are  in  line  with  minimum  age 
lawE.  In  some  States,  for  example,  it  is 
currently  against  the  law  to  sell  to- 
bacco products  to  a  minor.  At  the  same 
time.  State  law  may  permit  schools  to 
designate  an  area  at  school  for  kids  to 
smoke.  That  just  does  not  make  sense. 
That  was  the  case  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  until  the  legislature  re- 
cently enacted  a  law  banning  all  smok- 
ing on  campuses.  If  States  determine 
that  it  is  against  the  law  for  minors  to 
purchase  tobacco  products,  it  should 
also  be  against  the  law  for  minors  to 
smoke  tobacco  products  on  school 
grounds,  in  school  buildings  and  on 
school  buses. 

Also,  adolescents  spend  many  hours 
of  the  day  at  school.  These  youngsters 
are  impressionable  and  susceptible  to 
peer  pressure.  Unfortunately,  peer 
pressure  is  often  so  great  that  vulner- 
able kids  are  unable  to  resist.  It  is 
those  adolescents  who  fall  victim  to 
the  fatal  first  puff.  If  we  encourage 
States  to  prohibit  students  from  smok- 
ing in  school  buildings  and  on  school 
grounds,  hopefully,  we  can  remove,  or 
at  least  minimize,  an  important  ele- 
ment of  peer  pressure  for  adolescents. 
And  just  maybe  we  can  prevent  some 
would  be  smokers  from  taking  their 
first  puff. 

Some  States  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  completely  smoke-free  schools. 
In    fact.    New    Jersey,    Kansas,    New 


Hamp$hire,  Utah,  and  Washington  have 
laws  on  the  books  that  prohibit  smok- 
ing in  schools  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  Adolescent  Tobacco  Preven- 
tion Act,  however,  is  aimed  at  minors 
in  general.  For  that  reason  the  prohibi- 
tion on  smoking  on  school  grounds,  In 
school  buildings,  and  on  school  buses  is 
limitefl  to  minors.  States  that  prohibit 
adults  from  smoking  on  school  grounds 
certainly  would  qualify  for  incentive 
grants  as  well.  But  it  is  not  a  require- 
ment under  this  legislation.  While  the 
legislation  would  enable  adults  to 
smoke,  areas  would  have  to  be  des- 
ignated that  are  absolutely  separate 
from  students,  and  students  would 
have  to  be  protected  from  the  harmful 
impact  of  passive  smoke.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  a  1986  OTA  report  concluded 
that  "Children  and  people  with  pre-ex- 
isting lung  disease  might  be  more  sus- 
ceptiblje  than  healthy  adults  to  some  of 
the  effects  of  passive  smoking,"  this  is 
an  extremely  important  provision. 

How  are  the  States  currently  faring 
in  this  area?  Currently,  15  States  pro- 
hibit smoking  by  students  on  school 
property,  and  permit  the  designation  of 
enclosed  smoking  areas  for  teachers 
and  faculty.  Five  States  prohibit  all 
smoking  on  school  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  cigarette  smoking  is 
the  single  most  preventable  cause  of 
death  and  disease  in  our  country.  Some 
434,000  Americans  die  every  year  from 
smoking  related  diseases.  That  is 
434,000  too  many. 

If  we  are  going  to  prevent  these  need- 
less deaths,  we  need  to  start  now  by 
preventing  would-be  smokers.  Ameri- 
ca's adolescents,  from  taking  up  smok- 
ing. The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  move  us  in  that  direction. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the 
battle  to  keep  our  kids  away  from  to- 
bacco products  by  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bills  and  a  table  Aitlin- 
ing  State  laws  on  some  of  the  issues 
covered  in  this  legislation  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  560 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adolescent 
Tobacco  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  cigarette  smoking  and  the  use  of 
smokeless  tobacco  products  continue  to  rep- 
resent a  major  health  hazard  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  causing  approximately  434.000 
premature  deaths  per  year; 

(2)  cigarette  smoking  continues  to  be  the 
single  most  preventable  cause  of  death  and 
disability  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  tobacco  products  contain  hazardous  to- 
bacco additives,  gases,  and  other  chemical 
constituents  dangerous  to  health; 
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(4)  the  use  of  tobacco  products  cost  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  160,000,000,000  In 
lost  productivity  and  health  care  costs; 

(5)  tobacco  products  contain  nicotlno.  a 
poisonous  drug  that  the  Surgeon  General  has 
determined  Is  highly  addictive; 

(6)  90  percent  of  smokers  start  their  addic- 
tion as  children  or  adolescents; 

(7)  the  tobacco  industry  spends  over 
$2,000,000,000  annually  to  promote  and  sell  its 
products;  and 

(8)  the  Congress  has  a  major  policy-setting 
role  in  ensuring  that  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts among  minors  is  discouraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Minor. — The  term  "minor"  means  an 
individual  under  the  age  of  18. 

(2)  School.— The  term  "school"  means  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(3)  TOBACCO  PRODUCT.— The  term  "tobacco 
product"  means  cigarettes,  cigars,  little  ci- 
gars, pipe  tobacco,  smokeless  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  chewing  tobacco. 

SEC.  4.  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO  LIMIT  YOUTH  AC- 
CESS TO  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRIATION. — 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  incen- 
tive grants  to  States,  to  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300w  et  seq.) 
as  such  part  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Legislative  Requirement.— 

(1)  In  general. — To  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section,  a  State  shall  enact  legislation 
that  prohibits — 

(A)  the  sale  of  a  tobacco  product  to  a 
minor; 

(B)  the  sale  of  a  tobacco  product  in  a  vend- 
ing machine,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (2),  unless  the 
presence  of  minors  is  not  allowed  on  the 
premises  where  such  machine  is  located;  and 

(C)  the  distribution  of  a  free  sample  of  a 
tobacco  product. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  or  the  designee  of  such  As- 
sistant Secretary,  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions that  prescribe  where  tobacco  product 
vending  machines  may  be  placed  under  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(c)  Enforcement  and  Compliance.— 

(1)  By  state.— A  State  receiving  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  ensure  that  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  is  ef- 
fectively enforced  to  achieve  substantial 
compliance,  as  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  or  the  designee 
of  such  Assistant  Secretary. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
or  designee  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
promulgate  regulations  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  section. 

(d)  Additional  Restrictions.— A  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may 
place  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  tobacco  products  to  minors  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b). 

SEC.    5.    SMOKING    EDUCATION    AND    INFORMA- 
TION. 

Section  3  of  the  Comprehensive  Smoking 
Education  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1341)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragarph  ('5)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 


(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  establish  a  comprehensive  outreach 
program  to  inform  individuals  under  the  age 
of  18  about  the  health  consequences  of  smok- 
ing.". 

SEC.  6.  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO  PROHIBIT  STU- 
DENT SMOKING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1996  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  make  incentive 
grants,  to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2921  et  seq.)  as  such  part  existed  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Legislative  Requirement.— To  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State  shall 
enact  legislation  that^- 

(1)  prohibits  smoking  by  minors  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  buildings  and 
grounds: 

(2)  prohibits  smoking  by  minors  on  school 
buses;  and 

(3)  requiring  schools  to  establish  smoking 
areas  for  adults  that  are  separate  from  stu- 
dents, and  to  ensure  adequate  safeguards 
exist  to  protect  students  from  exposure  to 
smoke. 

(c)  Enforcement  and  Compliance.— 

(1)  By  state.— a  state  receiving  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  ensure  that  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  is  ef- 
fectively enforced  to  achieve  substantial 
compliance,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  promulgate 
regulations  necessary  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  ADDmoNAL  Restrictions.— A  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may 
place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts in  schools  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  A  State 
receiving  funds  under  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  section  only  to 
schools  that  are  subject  to  State  laws  of  the 
type  described  in  subsection  (b). 

S.  561 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adolescent 
Tobacco  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  cigarette  smoking  and  the  use  of 
smokeless  tobacco  products  continue  to  rep- 
resent a  major  health  hazard  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  causing  approximately  434.000 
premature  deaths  per  year; 

(2)  cigarette  smoking  continues  to  be  the 
single  most  preventable  cause  of  death  and 
disability  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  tobacco  products  contain  hazardous  to- 
bacco additives,  gases,  and  other  chemical 
constituents  dangerous  to  health; 

(4)  the  use  of  tobacco  products  cost  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  $60,000,000,000  in 
lost  productivity  and  health  care  costs; 

(5)  tobacco  products  contain  nicotine,  a 
poisonous  drug  that  the  Surgeon  General  has 
determined  is  highly  addictive; 

(6)  90  percent  of  smokers  start  their  addic- 
tion as  children  or  adolescents; 
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(7)  the  tobacco  industry  spends  over 
$2,000,000,000  annually  to  promote  and  sell  its 
products;  and 

(8)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
major  policy-setting  role  in  ensuring  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  prcxlucts  among  minors  Is 
discouraged  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Minor.— The  term  "minor"  means  an 
individual  under  the  age  of  18. 

(2)  school.— The  term  "school" 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(3)  Tobacco  product.— The  term  "tobacco 
product"  means  cigarettes,  cigars,  little  ci- 
gars, pipe  tobacco,  smokeless  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  chewing  tobacco. 

SEC.  4.  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  TO  LIMIT  YOUTH  AC- 
CESS TO  TOBACCO  P8<»UCr8. 

la)  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  incen- 
tive grants  to  States,  to  be  distributed  In  ac- 
cordance with  Part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300w  et  seq.) 
as  such  part  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Legislative  Requirement.— 

ill  L\  GENERAL. — To  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section,  a  State  shall  enact  legislation 
that  prohibits — 

(A)  the  sale  of  a  tobacco  product  to  a 
minor; 

(B)  the  sale  of  a  tobacco  product  In  a  vend- 
ing machine,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (2),  unless  the 
presence  of  minors  Is  not  allowed  on  the 
premises  where  such  machine  Is  located;  and 

(C)  the  distribution  of  a  free  sample  of  a 
tobacco  product. 

(2)  REGULATIONS.- The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  or  the  designee  of  such  As- 
sistant Secretary,  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions that  prescribe  where  tobacco  product 
vending  machines  may  be  placed  under  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(c)  Enforcement  and  Compliance.— 

(1)  By  STATE.— A  State  receiving  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  ensure  that  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  is  ef- 
fectively enforced  to  achieve  substantial 
compliance,  as  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  or  the  designee 
of  such  Assistant  Secretary. 

(2)  REGULATIONS.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
or  designee  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
promulgate  regulations  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  section. 

(d)  ADDITIONAL  RESTRICTIONS.— A  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may 
place  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  tobacco  products  to  minors  In  addition  to 
the  requirements  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b). 

SEC.    S.    SMOKING   EDUCATION   AND    JNTCfRMAr 
TION. 

Section  3  of  the  Comprehensive  Smoking 
Education  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1341)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  establish  a  comirehenslve  outreach 
program  to  inform  individuals  under  the  age 
of  18  about  the  health  consequences  of  smok- 
ing.". 
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SIC.  C  INCENTIVB  GRANTS  TO  PROHIBIT  STU- 
DBNT  8M (HONG  IN  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  SIOO.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1996  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  make  incentive 
grants,  to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
part  A  of  chapter  2  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2921  et  seq.)  as  such  part  existed  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Legislative  Requirement.— To  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State  shall 
enact  legislation  that— 

(1)  prohibits  smoking  by  minors  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  buildingrs  and 
grounds; 

(2)  prohibits  smoking  by  minors  on  school 
buses;  and 

(3)  requiring  schools  to  establish  smoking 
areas  for  adults  that  are  separate  from  stu- 
dents, and  to  ensure  adequate  safeguards 
exist  to  protect  students  from  exposure  to 
smoke. 

(c)  Enforcement  and  Compuance.— 

(1)  By  state.- a  State  receiving-a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  ensure  that  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  is  ef- 
fectively enforced  to  achieve  substantial 
compliance,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  promulgate 
regulations  necessary  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  ADDmoNAL  Restrictions.— A  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may 
place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts in  schools  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  A  Sute 
receiving  funds  under  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  section  only  to 
schools  that  are  subject  to  State  laws  of  the 
type  described  in  subsection  (b). 
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SEC.  7.  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  CIGAIlETrE& 

(a)  Rate  of  Tax.— Effective  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  through  1996,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Adolescent  Tobacco  Prevention 
Trust  Fund  established  under  section  8.  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5701  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
on  cigarettes)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ••J8"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$8.50";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "J16.80"  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "J17.85". 

(b)  Floor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  of  t.«.— On  cigarettes  man- 
ufactured in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  which  are  removed  before  October  1. 
1991.  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale  by  any 
person,  there  shall  be  imposed  the  following 
taxes: 

(A)  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, J.50  per  thousand: 

(B)  Large  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand, 
J1.05  per  thousand;  except  that,  if  more  than 
6"2  inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  taxable  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes  weighing 
not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  count- 
ing each  2V<  inches,  or  fraction  thereon,  of 
the  length  of  each  as  one  cigarette. 

(2)  LABILITY  FOR  TAX  A.ND  METHOD  OF  PAY- 
.MENT  — 

(A)  Ll^bility  for  TAX.— a  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  October  1.  1991  to  which  any 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be 
liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment.- The  tax  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  im- 
posed under  section  5701  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  shall  be  due  and  pay- 
able on  October  16,  1991,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tax  imposed  under  such  section  is  pay- 
able with  respect  to  cigarettes  removed  on 
October  1,  1991. 

i3i  Cigarette.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "cigarette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 


(b)  of  sfcction  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966. 

(4)  Exception  for  retail  stocks.— The 
taxes  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  cigarettes  in  retail  stocks  held  on 
October  1,  1991,  at  the  place  where  Intended 
to  be  sold  at  retail. 

(5)  Foreign  trade  zones.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81a  et 
seq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(A)  cigarettes — 

(i)  on  which  taxes  imposed  by  Federal  law 
are  determined,  or  customs  duties  are  liq- 
uidated, by  a  customs  officer  pursuant  to  a 
request  made  under  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (19  U.S.C. 
81c(a))  before  October  1,  1991,  and 

(ii)  wMch  are  entered  Into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1991,  from  a  foreign  trade  zone,  and 

(B)  cigarettes  which— 

(1)  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
customs  officer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  second  proviso  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
of  June  18,  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81c(a))  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1991,  and 

(ii)  ar«  entered  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  on  or  after  October  1, 
1991,  from  a  foreign  trade  zone, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  such  cigarettes  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  be  treated  as  being 
held  on  October  1,  1991,  for  sale. 

(c)  Use  of  Revenue.— The  revenue  col- 
lected under  this  section,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Adolescent  Tobacco  Prevention 
Trust  Fund  established  under  section  8. 

SEC.    a    ADOLESCENT    TOBACCO    PREVENTION 
trust  FUND. 

There  shall  be  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  an  Adolescent  Tobacco 
Prevention  Trust  Fund  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  subject  to  appro- 
priations Acts,  to  provide  funds  for  incentive 
grants  covered  under  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
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■  Refulatioii  includas  sclwol  busts. 

'  Reiulation  protiibils  sratini  on  all  intrastate  commercial  transit 

'  Reiulation  only  fovetns  iraceiy  stores. 

'Piwnpts  local  rtfulatiofl. 

'Preempts  local  reiulation,  but  irandtathers  etistmi  ordinances 

'Piaemption  and  restaurant  pronswns  eftectm  luly  1.  1990 

' Preempts  local  reiulation,  but  irandtathers  Pittsburihs  ordinance. 

'Effective  Auiust  1,  1990,  eicept  for  public  transit. 

•Eflectivi  July  1,  1990. 

Note. — X,  smokini  prohibited,  occpt  in  desiinated  areas.  P,  smoking  prohibited 
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-STATE  AGE  RESTRICTIONS  FOR  SALES  OF 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 


Minimum  age  foi 


a* 


cigarett: 


Alabama  

Alaska 

Aroona  

Affiansas _ 

Calihmia  

Colofado  - 

Connecticut  

Delamre  

District  ol  Columbia 

Fkinda  

Gcoriia 

Hawaii  
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Illinois  

Indiana  _ 

hma  

Kansas  

hentuclqi 


Louisiana  
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Mississippi  

Missouri  
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New  Meaico  
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North  Dakota 
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Oieion  
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Rhode  Island 
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Toas 

Utah 
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Viriinia  
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IWest  Viriinia  .... 

Wisconsin  

W)omin| 


■  No  statewide  aie  limit. 
'Effective  February  14.  1990. 
•EffectiveJuly  13. 1990. 
Sources:  State  le|islatiw  libraries.  1990 
State  departments  of  health,  1990. 
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APPENDIX  K.— RESTRICTIONS  ON  TOBACCO  PRODUCT 
SALES  IN  VENDING  MACHINES 

[States] 


State 
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post- 
ing 
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on         ban 
place- 
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Alaska 

Cokvado  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Indiana  

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Minnesota  

New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island  .... 
South  Dakota  ... 

Teus  _ 

Utah  , 

Virginia  

Wisconsin  


'  Smokeless  tobacco  products  only  • 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Reid): 
S.  562.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  sur- 
plus in  the  highway  account  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure, and  for  other  puiiKtses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

USE  OF  EXCESS  IN  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  Federal  Government's  most 
blatant  forms  of  budget  chicanery — the 
continued  misuse  of  highway  user  fees 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  public 
has  paid  Federal  gas  taxes  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  these  taxes  will  be 
used  to  improve  our  transportation  in- 
frastructure. Unfortunately,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has,  for  many  years, 
withheld  significant  portions  of  these 
funds  from  the  individual  States.  Given 
the  infrastructure  crisis  our  Nation 
currently  faces,  this  type  of  Govern- 
ment policy  is  simply  unconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  the  upcoming  year 
will  be  a  critical  one  for  our  national 
highway  program.  There  will  be  many 
debates  over  ai>portionment  formulas. 


State-Federal  matching  ratios,  eligi- 
bility of  projects,  and  a  host  of  other 
important  issues.  One  of  the  first  is- 
sues we  need  to  decide,  however,  is  how 
much  we  will  spend  on  the  entire  na- 
tionwide program.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  the 
maximum  amount  on  highways  that 
can  be  supported  by  the  highway  ac- 
count of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991,  the 
highway  account  of  the  trust  fund  will 
contain  an  unobligated  balance  of 
about  $9  billion.  These  unobligated  bal- 
ances are  funds  that  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  States,  but  that  States 
have  been  unable  to  spend  due  to  Fed- 
eral obligation  limitations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  projected  revenues  of  the 
highway  account,  including  both  tax 
receipts  and  interest,  can  support  a 
much  higher  level  of  spending  than 
past  years.  In  fact,  when  we  consider 
both  of  these  factors,  the  highway 
trust  fund  can  support  spending  levels 
$13  billion  higher  over  the  next  5  years 
than  the  levels  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  spend  all  of  these  available 
funds  on  highway  improvements. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  every  State  will  share  in  the 
spenddown  of  the  trust  fund.  For  exam- 
ple, my  own  State  of  Nevada  would  be 
allowed  to  spend  an  estimated  $20  mil- 
lion per  year  for  each  of  the  next  5 
years  on  highway  improvements. 

As  we  begin  to  consider  a  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act,  we  can  be  proud  of  our  past  ac- 
complishments. In  particular,  the 
Interstate  System  is  now  almost  com- 
plete, and  has  changed  the  face  of  our 
Nation.  Sadly,  however,  we  now  risk 
losing  our  massive  investment  in  the 
interstates.  In  1988,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  over  40 
percent  of  the  Interstate  System  was 
in  poor  or  fair  condition;  68  percent  of 
urban  interstate  peak  hour  travel  was 
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under  congested  conditions.  The  rest  of 
our  road  systems  are  in  no  better  con- 
dition. For  example,  40  percent  of  our 
Nation's  bridges  are  structurally  defi- 
cient or  functionally  obsolete. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not 
back  away  from  its  commitment  to 
highway  infrastructure.  The  mainte- 
nance and  rebuilding  of  our  Nations 
roads  are  every  bit  as  important  to  the 
national  interest  as  their  original  con- 
struction. We  collect  billions  of  dollars 
in  gas  taxes  from  the  American  public 
every  year  to  pay  for  our  road  systems, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  guarantee  that 
every  penny  of  these  taxes  are  spent 
for  their  intended  purpose. 


By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.  563.  A  bill  to  impose  additional  du- 
ties on  the  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries if,  and  during  such  time  as,  such 
countries  do  not  make  sufficient  con- 
tributions to  the  multinational  mili- 
tary mobilization  and  operations  being 
carried  out  in  response  to  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait  by  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PERSIAN  GULF  CONFUCT  BURDEN-SHARING  ACT 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
cease-fire  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  an- 
nounced by  President  Bush,  is  good 
news  for  our  Nation  and  the  world.  The 
skill,  the  determination,  and  the  brav- 
ery of  our  Armed  Forces  fill  every 
American  with  pride.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Secretary  Dick  Cheney, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Gen.  Colin  Powell,  and  Persian  conflict 
commander.  Gen.  Norman 

Schwarzkopf,  our  forces  have  achieved 
a  remarkably  low  cost  victory. 

While  we  grieve  for  the  families  of 
the  soldiers  lost,  the  remarkably  low 
casualty  rate  is  a  blessing  to  those 
families  of  the  returning  servicemen 
and  women. 

As  of  this  morning,  an  estimated  91 
Americans  have  fallen  in  battle.  This  is 
the  price  Saddam  Husseins  aggression 
has  exacted  from  our  people.  The  price 
of  stopping  aggression  in  this  century 
has  forced  young  American  men  and 
women  to  once  again  fight  in  far-off 
lands. 

Our  brave  troops  were  not  alone  be- 
cause of  the  skill  with  which  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  were  able  to  fashion  a  strong,  al- 
lied effort. 

The  allied  coalition  was  composed  of 
many  Arab  countries  including  Egypt 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  as  well  as  the  small 
countries  of  the  Perisan  Gulf.  Exiled 
Kuwait  forces  shouldered  their  share  of 
the  burden  in  liberating  their  country, 
and  we  all  shared  their  joy  with  the 
raising  of  the  Kuwaiti  flag  over  Kuwait 
City. 

Standing  with  American  servicemen 
were  our  oldest  allies,  the  British  and 
French.  The  RAF  Tornado  pilots  took 
on  some  of  the  most  dangerous  mis- 
sions of  the  airwar  with  their  low  level 
attacks    against    Iraqi    positions.    As 


General  Schwarzkopf  explained,  the 
famed  British  1st  Armored  Division — 
the  Desert  Rats — played  an  integral 
role  in  his  brilliant  strategy.  The  6th 
French  Light  Armored  Division  work- 
ing with  America's  82d  Airborne  had  a 
crucial  role  in  sealing  off  the  Iraqi 
forces. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Bush,  the  new  world  order  has 
begun,  and  the  rule  of  law  has  been 
given  a  significant  boost.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  beginning  of  the  new  world 
order,  if  some  nations  received  a  free 
ride,  while  others  carried  the  load. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  allied 
contingents  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
any  sign  of  Japanese  or  German  forces. 
While  America  was  putting  its  treas- 
ured and  most  precious  product,  our 
young  men  and  women,  in  great  dan- 
ger, Japan  and  Germany  held  back. 
While  we  took  the  political  risk,  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese  sat  on  the 
sideline.  While  the  British  and  French 
Governments  stood  by  us.  and  our 
troops,  the  Japanese  and  Germans  ran 
for  cover. 

The  American  people  will  never  for- 
get who  stood  with  us  in  the  field  of 
battle. 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  has 
done  a  yeoman's  work  in  getting  the 
world  community  to  conrmait  to  finan- 
cial support  for  Desert  Storm.  During 
the  height  of  the  crisis  he  elicited  from 
the  German  Government  a  commit- 
ment of  $6.5  billion.  From  the  Japanese 
Government  he  managed  to  ferret  a 
commitment  of  $10.7  billion. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived a  fraction  of  that  commitment 
from  Germany,  $2.9  billion.  To  reach 
the  total  of  $6.5  billion,  Germany  still 
needs  to  ante  up  $3.6  billion. 

The  Japanese,  who  will  also  derive 
great  benefit  from  stability  of  oil 
prices  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  have  yet  to  honor  their 
full  commitment.  The  Japanese  owe 
the  United  States  $9.4  billion. 

Therefore,  to  foster  the  contributions 
from  these  nations,  I  am  introducing 
the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Burden-Shar- 
inf  Act  of  1991.  This  is  a  companion  bill 
to  one  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman John  Dingell.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  President  to  determine  with- 
in €0  days  whether  other  nations  in  the 
allied  coalition  have  made  an  adequate 
contribution  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Should  the  President  determine 
th«,t  a  nation  is  not  paying  its  fair 
share,  he  may  impose  a  20- percent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  all  goods  of  that  na- 
tion entering  the  United  States. 

this  20-percent  duty  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  will  put  our  allied  part- 
ners on  notice  that  there  will  be  a  price 
to  pay  for  American  protection.  Our 
brave  service  men  and  women  deserve 
no  less  for  the  benefit  these  countries 
will  secure  from  their  sacrifices.* 


jBy  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr. 
Smith): 

S.  564.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  systems  designed 
to  defend  the  United  States  and  its 
Armed  Forces  from  ballistic  missiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

MISSILE  DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of 
1991  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Senators  Thurmond, 
McCain,  Wallop,  Lott,  Coats,  Mack, 
and  Bmith.  This  legislation  would 
allow  the  American  public  to  at  long 
last  BKpress  their  views  through  their 
elected  Representatives  in  Congress,  on 
whether  the  United  States  should  now 
undertake  development  and  testing  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  developing 
systems  which  could  defend  our  Nation 
againet  ballistic  missiles. 

This  legislation  would  allow  the 
American  public  the  right  to  voice 
their  views  on  whether  we  should  pro- 
vide our  country  and  our  Armed  Forces 
with  a  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles, whether  we  should  ever  again 
send  forth  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country  to  for- 
eign shores  without  providing  the  tech- 
nology to  protect  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not,  in  my 
humble  and  respectful  judgment,  have 
achieved  our  objectives  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  without  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  They  have  become  far 
more  active  as  a  consequence  of  this 
significant  chapter  of  our  history;  far 
more  active  in  informing  themselves 
on  weapons,  weapons  systems,  and  how 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
employs  these  systems  both  in  offense 
and  in  defense.  I  think  it  is  now  time 
to  ask  them  to  formulate  their  own 
views  on  whether  or  not  America 
should  undertake  a  full  range,  without 
restriction  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  full 
range  of  research  development  and 
testing  of  missile  defenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  devastation  and 
the  loss  of  life  ensuing  from  ballistic 
missile  attacks  in  the  gulf  was  evident 
to  the  whole  world.  The  Scud  was  a 
very  basic  missile,  a  very  crude  sys- 
tem. I  myself  saw  remnants  of  that 
system  together  with  three  other  col- 
leagues when  we  traveled  to  the  gulf 
but  a  $hort  time  ago. 

The  Scud,  the  infamous  Scud,  is  not 
a  military  weapon  in  the  true  sense  but 
a  weapon  that  had  one  purpose  alone — 
terrorism.  It  was  certainly  terrorism 
when  it  was  inflicted  upon  Israel.  I 
questioned  the  military  value  when  it 
was  inflicted  upon  our  troops.  Even 
then  I  think  it  was  more  in  the  cat- 
egory of  terrorism. 
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The  Persian  Gulf  war  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  threat  posed  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  coalition  forces 
today,  tomorrow,  and  in  the  future,  by 
the  proliferation  of  ballistic  missile 
technology  and  such  related  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  William 
Webster,  in  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  year  2000,  between 
15  and  20  nations — and  those  nations 
are  in  the  category  of  just  the  develop- 
ing nations — will  possess  the  capability 
to  manufacture  and  deploy  some  form 
of  a  ballistic  missile. 

If  they  cannot  build  them,  they  can 
buy  them.  They  are  openly  available  on 
the  market.  The  Scud  is  available  for 
sale  on  the  market  today,  even  as  we 
speak. 

He  also  testified  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that,  by  that  time,  at 
least  six  developing  countries  will  have 
ballistic  missiles  with  a  range  of  3,400 
miles.  Now  that  is  the  range  that  could 
be  a  direct  threat  to  our  Nation.  If  we 
look  south  beyond  our  borders  and  the 
instability  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
just  in  this  last  decade,  the  terrorism, 
the  drug  trade,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  raise  a  caution  flag. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  of  wide- 
spread ballistic  missile  proliferation  is 
compounded  by  growing  ethnic  unrest 
and  political  instability  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  already  know  that  certain 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the,  al- 
though weakened,  still  central  govern- 
ment to  remove  some  of  these  weapons 
from  certain  geographic  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  place  them  in  areas 
where  it  is  safer  to  ensure  their  con- 
trol. But  that  unrest,  that  political  in- 
stability, grows  as  I  speak.  The  threat 
of  an  unauthorized  or  accidental 
launch  of  a  ballistic  missile  cannot  be 
discounted.  In  fact,  I  think  it  has  to  be 
very  carefully  considered. 

While  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
represents  a  major  positive  change  in 
the  United  States-Soviet  relationship, 
the  Soviet  Union  nonetheless  remains 
at  the  present  time  the  only  country 
that  has  a  nuclear  and  ballistic  missile 
capability  which  threatens  the  very 
freedom  of  this  country  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

I  am  hopeful  in  the  forthcoming  de- 
fense budget  that  this  body  and  that 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  recognize 
that  while  there  has  been  a  well-re- 
ceived diminution  in  the  threat  on  the 
central  front  from  conventional  forces, 
in  the  strategic  nuclear  area  of  the  So- 
viet budget  there  has  been  no  let  up. 
And  I  hope  that  the  modernization  pro- 
gram as  recommended  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  be  respected  and  im- 
plemented in  appropriate  legislation. 

Despite  its  enormous  economic  dif- 
ficulties, the  Soviet  Union  is  continu- 


ing its  relentless  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  modernization  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  at  the 
international  environment  today,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  ABM  treaty 
of  1972  was  negotiated  under  signifi- 
cantly different  circumstances  than 
the  strategic  situation  the  United 
States  faces  today.  While  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram has  made  remarkable  progress  in 
the  research  and  development  of  tech- 
nologies aimed  at  protection  against 
ballistic  missiles,  that  progress  is 
being  severely  affected  by  the  ABM 
treaty. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ABM  treaty  of 
1972  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based.  These  re- 
strictions, as  well  as  others,  grreatly 
impact  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
perform  effective  research  on  ballistic 
missile  defenses,  much  less  the  testing 
and  the  development  of  such  systems. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  program  is 
being  conducted  today  and  in  the  im- 
mediate years  past,  tests  as  part  of 
missile  defense  research  are  unneces- 
sarily complicated  by  this  treaty  and 
result  in  added  risk  in  the  program 
schedule  and  increased  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  In  some  cases, 
two  or  three  tests  are  now  required  to 
carry  out  experiments  when  one  test 
could  accomplish  the  same  objective — 
all  due  to  the  restrictions  now  imposed 
by  the  ABM  treaty.  More  imiwrtantly. 
we  will  make  any  decision  to  build  a 
certain  system  on  analysis  of  the  test 
data,  not  end-to-end  testing  as  we  do 
with  other  programs,  all  because  again 
of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Admittedly,  the  ABM  Treaty  allows 
for  the  development  of  ATBM's.  But 
there  are  many  questions  associated 
with  what  kind  of  capability  these  sys- 
tems can  have  to  intercept  tactical 
missiles.  In  the  early  1970's,  the  U.S. 
initially.  in  my  judgment, 

overcomplied  with  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
placed  constraints  upon  our  research- 
ers by  not  giving  the  original  SAM-D 
Program,  which  was  a  predecessor  of 
the  famous,  world-renowned  Patriot 
Program,  the  capability  for  ATBM  mis- 
sions. That  persisted  for  a  nunnber  of 
years.  But,  fortunately,  the  Senate, 
this  body,  fought  and  won  funding  for 
the  Patriot  ATBM  upgrade  starting  in 
1985. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  force 
or  commit  Congress  to  make  a  decision 
about  deployment  of  missile  defenses, 
should  it  become  law.  It  simply  allows 
the  United  States  to  immediately  un- 
dertake the  development  and  testing  of 
systems  and  components  designed  to 
defend  the  United  States  and  its  Armed 
Forces  wherever  deployed. 

It  would  also  allow  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  test  sensors  in  space 
needed  for  battle  management  of 
ATBM  systems  in  a  theater,  not  unlike 
a  theater  where  our  forces  tonight  are 


concluding  one  of  the  most  successful, 
one  of  the  most  courageous  chapters  in 
the  annals  of  military  history. 

The  Defense  Support  Program,  or 
DSP,  was  critical  in  providing  our  Pa- 
triots with  warning  of  a  missile  launch. 
But  it  did  not,  and  it  could  not.  provide 
direct  battle  management  of  Patriot 
interceptors.  This  is  due  in  part  to  pos- 
sible— I  need  further  research  in  this 
and  further  declassification— restric- 
tions in  the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  bill  is  also  not  about  the 
"broad"  versus  "narrow"  ABM  Treaty 
interpretation  debate  that  we  are  all  so 
familiar  with.  In  other  words,  this  is 
not  an  attempt  to  resurface  that  issue. 
Rather,  it  is  about  allowing  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  American  peo- 
ple to  conduct  a  development  and  test- 
ing progratm  that  will  afford  the  people, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  with 
accurate  and  complete  information  re- 
garding our  capability  to,  someday, 
fully  develop  and  deploy  such  a  system 
with  this  information  the  I»resident 
and  the  Congress  can  make  that  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  to  go  into  produc- 
tion and  to  deploy  missile  defenses. 
That  is  the  bottom  line.  Are  we  going 
to  unleash  American  ingenuity,  Amer- 
ican technology,  to  provide  the  an- 
swers needed  by  the  President,  future 
generations,  and  future  Congresses  as 
to  whether  we  should  deploy  defenses? 

While  the  cold  war  may  be  over,  the 
world  has  not  yet  become  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  place.  Indeed,  I  think  we 
will  have  to  look  back  on  this  current 
chapter.  It  may  well  have  caught  many 
in  our  Nation  by  surprise.  This  current 
chapter  came  upon  us  very  suddenly,  at 
the  very  time  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  working  together  toward 
substantial  5-year  reductions  in  our  de- 
fense program.  Those  decisions  were 
predicated  on  a  threat  situation  which, 
in  the  June-July  timeframe,  did  not 
take  into  account  the  extraordinary 
military  operation,  the  extraordinary 
logistics  operation,  that  we  have  just 
seen  concluded  by  our  allied  forces. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  country  can 
counter  and  respond  to  both  current 
and  emerging  threats  in  this  world.  I 
cannot  predict,  nor  can  anyone  else, 
what  the  future  holds.  But  I  certainly 
want  the  next  generation  of  young 
Americans,  should  they  be  called  upon 
by  a  President  to  go  abroad,  to  be 
given  the  best  protection  that  we  can 
provide. 

We  must  reach  a  consensus  on  the 
need  for  a  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram and  address  this  treaty  and  ad- 
dress it  now,  if  we  are  to  start  to  pro- 
vide that  protection  in  the  years  to 
come. 

It  is  worth  repeating  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill  who,  at  the  peak  of 
the  air  defense  debate  in  the  1930"s,  in 
Great  Britain,  said  the  following: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  ne- 
glect the  scientific  side  of  purely  defensive 
action   against  aircraft   attack.   Certainly, 
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nothing  is  more  necessary,  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  all  peaceloving  *  •  *  powers 
In  the  world  •  •  •  than  that  the  good  old 
earth  should  acquire  some  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  sky  marauder. 

Today  the  marauder,  and  tomorrow 
most  certainly  the  marauder,  is  the 
ballistic  missile.  I  am  convinced  we 
must  now,  more  than  ever  before,  plan 
for  the  inclusion  of  missile  defenses  in 
our  military  forces. 

Let  me  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  another  point.  This  Scud 
missile  was  a  very  crude  device.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  very  cheap  to  manu- 
facture. 

I  do  not  have  the  accurate  figures, 
but  my  guess  is  that  these  Scuds,  I 
think  could  be  made  for  $100,000.  But 
the  United  States  of  America  had  to 
spend  almost  $13  billion  to  develop  and 
produce  the  best  known  defense  today 
against  that  Scud  missile — the  Patriot. 

With  all  due  deference  to  aircraft 
taking  out  the  launchers— the  Patriot 
is  the  best  existing  defense  to  that  mis- 
sile. There  is  an  enormous  disparity  be- 
tween the  ability  of  the  developing  na- 
tions to  make  these  crude  systems  and 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  people  who 
want  to  live  in  peace  and  defend  them- 
selves and  their  friends  and  allies. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will 
now  insist  that  we  must  ensure  that 
our  forces  deployed  overseas  have  the 
best  possible  defense  capability.  They 
want  the  assurance  that  the  Congress. 
working  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  given  a  free  hand  to 
those  whose  brains  and  whose  foresight 
can  devise  those  systems  in  this  coun- 
try. They  want  assurrance  that  we 
have  unshackled  them  to  go  forward  so 
our  forces  can  be  protected  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  together  with  the  allies 
and  the  friendly  territory  that  may 
well  be  associated  with  any  future  de- 
ployment. 

My  legislation  would  simply  allow 
this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  ability  to  conduct  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  necessary  to  as- 
semble the  facts  which  will  from  the 
basis  for  a  future  decision  by  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  future  Congress  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  providing  for  missile  defense 
for  our  people  here  in  this  country  and 
for  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
iQ  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  564 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrest  assembled.  That  this  Act  may   be 
cited  as  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Not  withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (Including  the  provisions  of  the 
ABM  Treaty),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
Immediately  undertake  the  development  and 
testing  of  systems  and  components  designed 
to  defend  the  United  States  and  its  armed 
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forces,  wherever  deployed,  from  strategic 
and  tactical  ballistic  missiles. 

(b)  The  systems  and  components  which 
may  be  developed  and  tested  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  include  those 
which  could  be  deployed  either  in  a  fixed  or 
mobile  mode  and  which  could  be  land-based, 
sea-based,  air-based  or  space-based  and  may 
include  radars,  launchers,  interceptors  and 
any  other  system  or  component  capable  of 
providing  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

(C)  Nothing  in  this  section  alters  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  to  deploy  anti-ballistic 
missile  systems  as  provided  for  in  the  ABM 
Treety. 

(d)  DEFiNmoN.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "ABM  Treaty"'  means  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics  on 
the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missiles 
Systems,  dated  May  26.  1972. 


By    Mr.    WARNER    (for   himself, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wal- 
I        LOP,  Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
J       Mack,  and  Mr.  Smith): 
S.  566.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell, 
and  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
bronze   duplicates   of  such   medal   for 
sale  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

AWARD  OF  CO.NGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
GENERAL  COLIN  L.  POWELL 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  a  second  bill  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Lott,  a  few  days  ago  introduced  a 
bill  which  I  was  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor.  along  with  others,  which  would 
provide  for  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
to  be  given  to  General  Schwarzkopf. 

At  the  time  I  consulted  with  Mr. 
Lorr  and  others  about  that  legislation. 
I  indicated  that  it  was  my  privilege, 
and  I  say  that  with  great  humility— to 
present  to  the  Senate  a  comparable 
pieae  of  legislation  to  honor  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  by  awarding  him,  like- 
wise, the  Congressional  Gold  Medal.  I 
do  $0  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Th'Jrmond,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

A»  I  stated  earlier,  a  separate  bill, 
sponsored  and  previously  introduced  by 
Senator  Lott,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  would  provide  for  the  award  of 
the  same  medal  to  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  the  commander  of 
Central  Command,  and  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  and  hero  of  the  coalition 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

After  thorough  research,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  medals  to  be  awarded 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress  are  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  recognition  for 
theae  military  leaders.  General  Powell 
and  Schwarzkopf.  Congress  has  award- 
ed tShe  gold  medal  in  the  past  to  such 


notable  American  military  figures  as 
Georgt  Washington,  John  Paul  Jones 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  to  Generals 
Pershing,  Marshall,  Eisenhower,  and 
McArtshur,  just  to  name  a  few.  It  is  a 
very  ptestigious  award. 

An  nward  is  currently  pending  for 
Gen.  Matthew  Ridgeway  as  a  result  of 
legislation  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Nunn,  and  I  and 
others  introduced  in  last  year's  defense 
authorization  bill. 

I  am  aware  of  proposals,  however,  by 
some,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  to 
give  recognition  to  General  Powell  and 
General  Schwarzkopf  by  recommending 
their  oromotion  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  Army  a  flve-star  position.  I 
should  like  to  reflect  on  the  history  of 
previous  actions  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  bestowing  the  flve- 
star  rank  as  a  basis  for  starting  my 
preference  for  the  gold  medal  rather 
than  five-star  recognition. 

During  World  War  I,  Congress  agreed 
to  bestowing  the  title  of  general  of  the 
Army  on  Blackjack  Pershing,  the 
famed  commander  of  United  States 
forces  in  Europe,  but  curiously, 
throughout  his  career,  his  rank  was 
maintained  at  just  four  stars. 

The  rank  was  approved  by  Congress 
during  World  War  n  for  basically  polit- 
ical and  protocol  reasons,  not  purely 
military. 

The  origins  of  the  several  titles 
which  carried  five  star  rank  during 
World  War  II  for  our  forces  rest  in  his- 
tory in  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Great  Britain,  which  had  had  for  a 
number  of  years  comparable  ranks. 
And  when,  during  the  course  of  World 
War  II,  our  commanders  were  required 
to  work  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances 
lead  the  forces  of  other  nations,  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  that  we  required  a  five- 
star  rank  to  give  our  generals  equiva- 
lency in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties with  their  counterparts  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Great  Britain. 

We  were  forced  to  accede  to  the  five- 
star  rank  so  that  these  commanders 
could,  I  repeat,  for  protocol  purposes, 
work  on  a  basis  in  which  they  were 
equal. 

This  Is  an  important  part  of  military 
cultura  While  the  United  States  wit- 
nessed extraordinary  leadership  in  the 
gulf  war  by  officers  and  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks— I  want  to  repeat 
that,  officers  and  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks-^the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Powell,  and  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Central 
Connmand,  General  Schwarzkopf,  in- 
deed nierit  special  recognition.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  awarded  by 
the  President,  they  would  receive  those 
gold  medals  not  only  for  themselves 
but  in  recognition  of  the  performance 
by  their  subordinates  of  all  levels  from 
flag  rank  to  lance  corporal. 

For  that  purpose,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  providing  for  a  Congres- 
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sional  Gold  Medal  for  Gen.  Colin  Pow- 
ell. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  have 
cosponsored  similar  legislation  for 
General  Schwarzkopf  sponsored  by 
Senator  LoTr. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  our  efforts  to  recognize  these 
two  great  Americans  as  the  truly  great 
military  leaders  they  are.  The  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  on  the 
leadership  that  each  of  these  outstand- 
ing military  professionals  has  dis- 
played in  this  most  recent  conflict  and 
indeed,  throughout  their  entire  ca- 
reers. It  is  almost  by  act  of  providence 
that  this  Nation  was  given  the  benefit 
of  their  services  in  this  critical  hour  of 
our  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd,  as 
follows: 

S.  565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  General  Colin  L.  Powell,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  principal  military 
advisor  to  the  President,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
leadership,  competence  and  professionalism 
fulfilling  his  statutory  responsibilities 
throughout  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm. 

(2)  The  leadership,  competence  and  profes- 
sionalism of  General  Powell  and  his  subordi- 
nates, officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, have  instilled  great  confidence  and 
pride  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  which  contributed  significantly  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

(3)  General  Powell  and  his  subordinates 
brilliantly  planned  and  coordinated  at  the 
National  level  the  highly  rapid  and  success- 
ful mobilization  and  deployment  of  more 
than  one-half  million  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

(4)  General  Powell's  leadership  and  fore- 
sight were  directly  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  sufficient  military  forces  and  logistics 
were  committed  to  the  foregoing  operations 
in  a  timely  manner  to  bring  about  a  swift 
and  decisive  military  victory  with  casualties 
and  loss  of  life  at  levels  so  low  as  to  be  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  military  oper- 
ations by  any  nation. 

(5)  The  superb  coordination  among  allied 
forces  and  the  unique  and  exceptional  com- 
mand arrangements  which  produced  the 
highly  effective  chain  of  command  within 
the  allied  coalition  is  directly  attributed  to 
the  military  comi)etence,  and  extraordinary 
leadership  of  General  Powell. 

(6)  As  the  principal  military  advisor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, General  Powell's  clear  and  far-sighted 
assessments.  Judgments  and  recommenda- 
tions were  invaluable  and  instrumental  in 
the  timely  and  decisive  military  actions  di- 
rected by  the  President  which  resulted  in 


Iraqi  compliance  with  all  United  Nations  res- 
olutions related  to  the  Iraqi  Invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait. 
SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  GOU)  MEDAL. 

(a)  PRESEao'ATiON  Authorized.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  General  Colin  L.  Powell  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  exemplary  performance  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  and  advisor  to  the  President  in 
planning  and  coordinating  the  military  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  to  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  the  ultimate  retreat  and 
defeat  of  Iraqi  forces  and  Iraqi  acceptance  of 
all  United  Nations  resolutions  relating  to 
Kuwait. 

(b)  Design  and  Striking.— For  purposes  of 
the  presentation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  strike  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  3.  DUPUCATE  MEDALS. 

The  Secretary  may  strike  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  the  gold  medal  struck  pursuant  to 
section  2.  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  and  may  sell  such 
bronze  duplicates  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  MEDAL& 

Medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  na- 
tional medals  for  purposes  of  chapter  51  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.    5.   AITTHORIZATION    OF  APPROPRIATIONS: 
PROCEEDS  (ff  SALE. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  S30,000  to  carry  out  section  2. 

(b)  Proceeds  of  Sales. — Amounts  received 
from  sales  of  duplicate  bronze  medals  under 
section  3  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
appoint  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell  and  Gen. 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  to  the  permanent  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PROMOTION  OF  COLIN  L.  POWELL  AND  H.  NOR- 
MAN SCHWARZKOPF,  JR.,  TO  GENERAL  OF  THE 
ARMY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  ways  of  evaluating 
a  nation's  character  is  to  ask,  "Who 
are  the  country's  heroes?" 

In  America,  we  have  always  honored 
men  and  women  who  stood  up  for  the 
rights  of  weaker  people — who  showed 
bravery  in  defense  of  people  and  of 
principles. 

I'm  talking  about  people  like  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower—and about  the  young  men  they 
led  in  battle  to  defend  the  lives  and  lib- 
erties of  others. 

They  are  the  heroes  of  America. 

Today,  we  are  adding  a  new  chapter 
to  the  history  of  American  heroism— a 
chapter  entitled  "The  Liberation  of 
Kuwait."  Last  week,  tears  of  joy  greet- 
ed the  American  soldiers  who  raised 
the  flag  of  independence  over  Kuwait 
City. 


Thanks  to  these  heroes,  the  Kuwaiti 
people  are  tree  of  Saddam  Hussein.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
been  liberated;  the  American  people 
have  been  liberated  as  well. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  been  trapped  in  a  maxe  of 
doubts  about  the  morality  of  America's 
actions  on  the  world  stage.  Is  America 
a  force  for  good  in  the  world— or  is  it 
just  another  power-hungry  empire? 

The  answer  is  clear— if  we  look  at  the 
record  of  America's  past  heroes. 

What  better  illustration  of  our  na- 
tional character  than  the  brave  sol- 
diers of  D-Day.  They  stormed  an  Im- 
pregnable fortress.  They  defeated  a 
brutal  enemy.  They  conquered  a  con- 
tinent. And  then — and  then,  they  came 
home. 

They  came  home  because  their  job 
was  done — the  job  of  freeing  Europe 
from  the  Nazis.  Their  tasks  was  not 
conquest — it  was  liberation. 

What  an  eloquent  testimony  to  what 
America  is  all  about. 

But  to  repeat  that  story  is  to  speak 
in  black  and  white.  To  be  made  effec- 
tive in  people's  lives,  the  truth  must  be 
seen  in  color. 

One  of  America's  greatest  writers 
said  that  example  is  the  stained  glass 
window  of  truth.  The  truth  is  that 
America  is  willing  to  standup  for  a 
small,  defenseless  country — because 
that  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Now,  what  do  we  see  in  that  stained 
glass  window?  We  see  the  green  dress 
uniform  of  Gen.  Colin  Powell.  And  we 
see  the  brown  and  tan  camouflage  uni- 
form of  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  are  serious  men.  They  bad 
a  job  to  do — a  job  whose  importance  to 
our  country  is  incalculable.  They  con- 
fronted head-on  all  the  doubts,  the 
fears,  and  the  military  obstacles.  And 
they  prevailed. 

Both  men  have  an  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  principle  and  professionalism. 
It  is  their  brilliance  that  has  made  vic- 
tory possible  at  such  an  unexpectedly 
low  cost. 

The  soldiers  on  the  front  were  an  ef- 
fective fighting  machine  because  they 
knew  they  could  trust  their  leaders. 
Who  could  look  at  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  General  Powell  and 
not  feel  reassured  about  the  conduct  of 
the  war — about  the  seriousness  and 
high  purpose  of  our  forces? 

With  these  two  men,  there  is  no  non- 
sense or  doubletalk.  There  is  firmness 
in  the  right — and  the  means  to  defend 
the  right. 

Thanks  to  their  leadership,  the 
American  people  can  once  again  look 
at  their  Armed  Forces  with  unadulter- 
ated pride.  Our  soldiers  did  the  right 
thing,  and  they  didn't  just  do  it  well — 
they  did  it  with  excellence. 

Their  example  will  make  our  hearts 
glad — just  as  the  example  of  the  heroes 
of  D-Day  gladdened  America  in  1944. 
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And  this  bringrs  me,  Mr.  President 
my  specific  reason  for  rising  today. 

How  shall  we  honor  these  heroes  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  if  not  in  the 
same  way  we  honored  the  heroes  of  the 
past?  Eisenhower,  Marshall,  Omar 
Bradley,  Hap  Arnold — these  men  were 
honored  with  the  highest  military  rank 
our  Nation  can  confer. 

They  were  five-star  generals. 

Through  their  leadership,  these  gen- 
erals liberated  a  continent  and  re- 
shaped how  Americans  felt  about 
America's  role  in  the  world. 

Generals  Powell  and  Schwarzkopf 
have  given  us  a  similar  example  for  our 
own  times.  They  remind  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  just  as  thankful  for  the 
American  idea  as  the  people  of  Kuwait 
are. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  would  honor  these  men 
with  a  fifth  star.  For  what  they  have 
done — to  use  Newsweek's  phrase — "five 
stars  ain't  enough.  " 

So  let  us  add  our  heartful  gratitude, 
that  in  America  we  can  still  find  the 
kind  of  heroes  we  had  in  the  past.  And 
let  us  now  move  forward  to  give  them 
the  award — the  five  stars — that  they  so 
justly  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  85 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  Generals  Colin  L.  Powell  and  H.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  United  States  Army. 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  An  officer  appointed  in  the  grade 
of  General  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this  joint 
resolution  ranks  above  all  other  officers  on 
the  active-duty  list  or  on  active  duty. 

(b)  Officers  appointed  in  the  grade  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this  joint  reso- 
lution rank  among  themselves  by  date  of 
rank.  In  the  event  that  the  appointments  are 
made  on  the  same  date,  the  President  shall 
designate  the  order  of  rank  between  such  of- 
ficers.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating April  21  through  April  27,  1991, 
and  April  19  through  April  25,  1992,  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE  DONOR 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim April  21  through  April  27.  1991. 
and  April  19  through  April  25.  1992.  as 
National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week.  Congressman  Sid 
Morrison  will  be  introducing  a  com- 


panion resolution  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  my  close  connection  to  this  issue 
of  organ  and  tissue  donation.  For  those 
who  are  not,  in  late  1986  I  donated  one 
of  my  kidneys  to  my  then  26-year-old 
daughter,  Susan  Gam  Home.  Sue  had 
lost  most  of  her  renal  function  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  long-time  diabetic  condition. 
As  I  look  back,  I  felt  some  apprehen- 
sion the  night  before  the  surgery.  I  was 
concerned  for  the  consequences  the 
surgery  might  hold  for  me.  My  only 
thoughts  up  to  that  point  had  been 
with  Sue.  and  that  she  needed  this  sur- 
gery. 

In  realizing  my  own  apprehension 
and  fear,  I  now  understand  the  fear 
that  exists  among  those  who.  like  me, 
are  eligible  to  be  living,  related  donors. 
They  can't  help  but  wonder  what  im- 
pact their  donation  might  have  on 
their  own  life.  I  did.  However.  I  now 
know  that  the  impact  is  minimal. 
What  I  do  not  understand,  however,  is 
why  anyone  would  be  reluctant  to  au- 
thorlEe  the  donation  of  any  of  their 
vital  organs  or  transplantable  parts 
after  they  are  dead.  Of  what  use  are 
those  parts  to  them  then?  What  could 
they  possibly  have  to  fear? 

That  is  why  it  is  important  for  peo- 
ple to  decide  now.  whether,  in  the 
event  of  a  future  tragedy,  they  are 
willing  to  be  a  donor,  and  letting  their 
family  know  of  their  intentions.  I  am 
sure  it  is  extremely  upsetting  to  the 
loved  ones  of  a  deceased  individual  to 
have  a  medical  professional  ask  if  they 
would  allow  a  particular  organ  or  or- 
gans to  be  removed  for  transplantation 
purposes.  This  question  could  be  avoid- 
ed in  many  cases  and  a  difficult  situa- 
tion made  somewhat  easier  if  the  deci- 
sion to  be  an  organ  donor  had  already 
been  made. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  peo- 
ple could  understand  the  dire  need  for 
organ  donors  that  now  exists,  enough 
of  them  would  sign  donor  authorization 
cards  and  get  "donor"  stamped  on 
their  driver's  license,  that  there  would 
be  an  adequate  supply  of  transplant- 
able organs  for  those  in  need.  For  ex- 
ample, for  each  of  the  past  several 
years,  throughout  the  country,  there 
have  been  from  12,000  to  26,000  brain- 
dead  people.  This  is  the  criteria  used 
for  those  individuals  whose  organs  are 
suitable  for  transplantation.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1991.  there  are  approximately 
22.500  individuals  on  the  national  wait- 
ing list  who  need  organ  transplants. 
There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  trans- 
plantable organs.  We  need  to  get  the 
word  out.  to  educate  people,  on  the 
issue  of  organ  and  tissue  transplan- 
tation. So  many  lives  can  be  saved. 

People  need  to  understand  that  they 
literally  may  give  someone  else  the 
gift  of  life.  There  Is  simply  no  other 
thing  I  have  ever  done  that  has  given 
me  greater  satisfaction,  especially 
when  I  look  at  Sue  today,  and  see  what 


a  significant  difference  receiving  my 
kidney  has  made  in  her  life  and  in  the 
lives  of  her  husband  and  two  children. 

What  began  as  a  personal  struggle  for 
Sue  and  for  me  became  a  positive  cru- 
sade. Wbat  we  viewed  as  the  gift  of  a 
kidney,  we  now  see  as  a  gift  of  life  and 
renewed  vitality,  and  it  is  something 
we  simply  must  continue  to  share  with 
others. 

By  reviewing  our  personal  feelings 
about  organ  donation,  we  will  become 
more  aware  of  the  potential  to  improve 
and  save  other's  lives.  I  am  hopeful 
that  as  National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week  approaches,  we 
will  be  leaders  in  spreading  the  word 
about  giving  the  gift  of  life.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4 

At  tha  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  4,  a  bill  to  amend  titles 
IV,  V,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  astablish  innovative  child  wel- 
fare and  family  support  services  in 
order  to  strengthen  families  and  avoid 
placement  in  foster  care,  to  promote 
the  development  of  comprehensive  sub- 
stance abuse  programs  for  pregnant 
women  and  caretaker  relatives  with 
children,  to  provide  improved  delivery 
of  health  care  services  to  low-income 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 
lence and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  exclusion  from  gross  in- 
come of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  employees. 

s.  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
50,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  estab- 
lish the  appropriate  procedures  for  as- 
sessing whether  or  not  regulation  may 
result  in  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty, so  as  to  avoid  such  where  pos- 
sible.      ] 

'  S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  health  insur- 
ance costs  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals. 
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s. » 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  89,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 
increase  the  deductible  health  insur- 
ance costs  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  increase 
Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
units  of  general  local  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  GrORTON],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MOYhOHAN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  144,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Glen 
Canyon. 

S.  14€ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  146.  a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  reme- 
dial jurisdiction  of  inferior  Federal 
courts. 

8.  UW 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  156,  a  bill  to  reform  the  inter- 
national military  education  and  train- 
ing [IMET]  program  so  as  to  empower 
civilians  in  the  oversight  and  manage- 
ment of  foreign  militaries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  173,  a  bill  to  permit  the 
Bell  Telephone  Companies  to  conduct 
research  on,  design,  and  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
veterans  who  have  a  service-connected 
disability  and  who  are  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  com- 
pensation, without  reduction,  concur- 
rently with  retired  pay  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  the  disability  rat- 
ing of  such  veteran. 

S.  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  199,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude 


from  income  the  compensation  re- 
ceived for  active  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dangerous  foreign  area, 
s.  ae 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  205,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  former 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  payment 
of  imemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  service. 

S.  221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  221,  a  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  authorize  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  outside 
the  United  States  under  arduous  condi- 
tions pursuant  to  an  assignment  or 
duty  detail  as  a  part  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  to  i)articipate  in  a  sav- 
ings program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  for  permanent 
duty  outside  the  United  States. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  240,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  bankruptcy  trans- 
portation plans. 

S.  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
242,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  modify  the  rule 
prohibiting  the  receipt  of  honoraria  by 
certain  Government  employees  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  250, 
a  bill  to  establish  national  voter  reg- 
istration procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
256,  a  bill  to  clarify  eligibility  under 
chapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  educational  assistance  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

S.  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ROBB],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize a  grant  to  the  National  Writing 
Project. 

S.  2S& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 


[Mr.  D'Amato]  and  the  Senator  firom 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  265,  a  bill  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  impo- 
sition of  the  death  penalty  for  terrorist 
murders  and  for  other  punmses. 

S.  289 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  269,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  to  require  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  statements  prepared 
by  certain  financial  institutions  with 
respect  to  assets  of  employee  benefit 
plans. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  payments  under 
life  insurance  contracts  for  terminally 
ill  individuals. 

s.  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DixoN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  288,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
series  of  8  Presidential  primaries  at 
which  the  public  may  express  its  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  election  to  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

S.  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflim,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  297,  a  bill  requiring  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  ways  to  encourage  mailers  of 
second-class  and  third-class  mail  mat- 
ter to  use  recycled  paper. 

S.  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchelx.,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
permanently  extend  the  low-income 
housing  credit. 

S.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mdculski]  and  the  Senator  firom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  310,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  full  statutory  wage  adjustments  for 
prevailing  rate  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  315,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  to  100 
percent  and  make  permanent  the  de- 
duction for  health  insurance  for  self- 
employed  individuals. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  provide  relief 
for  active  duty  military  personnel  serv- 
ing in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm  on  obligations  under  the 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, to  alleviate  health  care  provider 
shortages  resulting  from  hostilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  his  name 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  341, 
a  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil,  to  provide  for  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
clarify  the  application  of  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purixjses. 

S.  352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  352,  a  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  to  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  guardianship 
proceedings. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
400,  a  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues  col- 
lected on  recreational  fuels  not  used  on 
highways  for  the  purposes  of  improving 
and  maintaining  recreational  trails. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberoer],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  exempt  from  the  luxury  excise 
tax  parts  or  accessories  installed  for 
the  use  of  passenger  vehicles  by  dis- 
abled individuals. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  403.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  establishment 
and  collection  of  certain  fees  and 
charges. 

S.  406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  405,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to 
exclude  certain  footwear  assembled  in 
beneficiary  countries  from  duty-free 
treatment. 
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I  S.  420 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoK]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INouYE]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  4B0,  a  bill  to  increase  to  $50,000  the 
maximum  grant  amount  awarded  pur- 
suant to  section  601  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
433,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  certain  minerals  on  Federal  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  445,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  relating  to 
criminal  penalties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  S.  451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Steveks]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  451,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  exclusion  for  amounts  re- 
ceived under  qualified  group  legal  serv- 
ice plans. 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflxn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  479.  a  bill  to  encourage  innovation 
and  productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and 
promote  the  competitiveness  and  tech- 
nological leadership  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  493 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  493.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  pregnant  women, 
infants  and  children  through  the  provi- 
sion of  comprehensive  primary  and  pre- 
ventive care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SHELBY],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  511,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  improve  foreign  in- 
struction and  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pro- 
mote equal  access  to  opportunities  to 
study  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  520 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  for 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jbffords],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  520,  a 
bill  to  establish  on  a  temporary  basis  a 
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minimum  basic  formula  price  for  the 
computation  of  Class  I  milk  prices. 

S.  523 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
523,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  African-American 
Memorial  Museum  within  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

SBNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LOTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Seymour]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  April  21-27,  1991, 
as  "National  Crime  Victims'  Rights 
Week." 

SHNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  relating  to  a 
federal  balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Jodnt  Resolution  38,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  recognize  the  "Bill  of  Re- 
sponsibilities" of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge. 

SEKATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
months  of  April  1991  and  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

SEHATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SHEiiBY],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1991,  as  "National  Foster  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SiMPBON],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67,  a  joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize and  commemorate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70,  a  joint  res- 
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olution  to  establish  April  15,  1991,  as 
"National  Recycling  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  79,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  second  full 
week  in  March  1991  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7, 
a  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  tribu- 
nal with  jurisdiction  to  judge  and  pun- 
ish Saddam  Hussein  for  offenses  com- 
mitted against  the  citizens  of  Kuwait 
and  Israel  and  against  prisoners-of-war. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLLUTIOS  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9. 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
the  Angolan  Peace  Talks. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 14— RELATIVE  TO  BEER  EX- 
PORTS TO  CANADA 

Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Kasten)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

S.  CON.  RES.  14 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  the  world's 
leading  producer  of  beer; 

Whereas  Canada  represents  the  second 
largest  export  market  for  American  brewed 
beer; 

Whereas,  In  1990,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported approximately  7  million  cases  of  beer 
to  Canada  and  imported  more  than  29  million 
cases  of  beer  from  Canada; 

Whereas  the  Canadian  provincial  liquor 
control  boards  exercise  monopoly  power  over 
the  import  and  distribution  of  beer  and  limit 
access  to  Canadian  markets  through  such 
unfair  practices  as  "listing"  requirements, 
"markup"  policies,  cost  of  service  fees,  and 
other  restrictions  on  distribution  and  sales; 

Whereas,  in  1988,  a  panel  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  found  that 
certain  Canadian  trade  restrictions  on  alco- 
holic beverages,  including  beer,  are  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  and 
Canada  agreed  to  accord  national  treatment 
to  European  Community  beer; 

Whereas  Canada  has  violated  the  Free 
Trade  Agreement  with  the  United  States  by 
Imposing  new  restrictions  on  the  Import  of 
American  brewed  beer; 


Whereas  the  1990  National  Trade  Estimate 
Report  by  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentatives states  that  "Provincial  liquor 
boards  (including  those  of  Alberta  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia)  discriminate  against  United 
States  beer  in  the  areas  of  listing,  distribu- 
tion, and  pricing";  and 

Whereas,  in  1990,  the  two  largest  United 
States  beer  exporters  to  Canada  filed  peti- 
tions under  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  against  the  barriers  to  trade  constructed 
by  the  Canadian  provincial  liquor  control 
boards:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That — 

(1)  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
agreement  are  being  denied  by  Canada  and 
that  the  Canadian  provincial  liquor  control 
board's  treatment  of  American  brewed  beer 
is  unjustifiable  and  restricts  United  States 
commerce;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
should  vigorously  pursue  dispute  settlement 
on  this  matter  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  should  impose  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  Canadian  beer  or 
other  products  if  Canada  does  no  promptly 
eliminate  the  unjustifiable  and  restrictive 
treatment  of  American  brewed  beer  by  the 
Canadian  provincial  liquor  control  boards. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
along  with  Senators  Gorton,  Kohl,  and 
Kasten.  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  aimed  at  Canada's  protec- 
tionist practices  against  American 
brewed  beer. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  lead- 
ing beer  producer  and  Canada  ranks  as 
one  of  our  largest  export  markets. 
However,  the  two-way  trade  statistics 
on  beer  indicate  that  United  States 
breweries  would  be  selling  much  more 
to  Canadians  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
tremely protectionist  trade  policies 
and  practices  of  their  provincial  liquor 
control  boards.  While  Americans  buy 
nearly  30  million  cases  of  Canadian 
beer  each  year.  United  States  brewers 
annually  sell  barely  7  million  cases  in 
a  country  that  consumes  250  million  a 
year.  The  problem  here  is  not  price  or 
quality,  as  the  success  of  the  limited 
American  beer  sold  in  Canada  testifies. 
The  problem  is  Canada's  trade  barriers. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  is 
simple  and  straightforward.  It  supports 
the  industry  petitions,  filed  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act,  which 
seek  the  elimination  of  Canadian  trade 
barriers.  The  petitions  were  filed  last 
year  by  the  two  largest  United  States 
beer  exporters  to  Canada:  Heileman 
Brewing  and  the  Stroh  Brewery.  The 
Heileman  group  includes  Rainier  Brew- 
ing Co.  in  Seattle,  WA,  Lone  Star  in 
Texas,  Carling  National  in  Maryland, 
and  Henry  Weinhard  in  Portland,  OR. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  and 
the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement  are  being  denied  by  Canada, 
and  that  the  practices  of  Canada's  pro- 
vincial liquor  control  boards  are  un- 
justifiable and  restrict  United  States 


commerce.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301.  the  resolution 
calls  on  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative [USTR]  to  vigorously  pur- 
sue dispute  settlement  throusrh  the 
GATT,  and  to  impose  restrictions  on 
imports  of  Canadian  beer  or  other  prod- 
ucts if  Canada  does  not  promptly  elimi- 
nate these  trade  barriers. 

As  the  president  of  Rainier  Beer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Vaughan,  stated  in  a  recent  let- 
ter: 

Its  not  easy  exporting  beer  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  of  the  other  Canadian  Prov- 
inces. Importation  Is  monopolized  by  each  of 
the  Provincial  Liquor  Control  boards,  which 
limit  the  number  of  American  beers  that 
may  enter  and  control  the  price  at  which 
they  are  sold.  Many  of  the  Provinces  either 
reject  all  American  beers  or  mark  the  price 
so  high  on  those  allowed,  that  consumer  de- 
mand is  quite  limited. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  an  unfair 
trade  case  has  been  brought  against 
Canada  for  its  treatment  of  beer  im- 
ports. More  than  10  years  ago,  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  [EC]  requested  con- 
cessions on  alcoholic  beverage  trade 
with  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  Tokyo 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. When  Canada  failed  to  live  up  to 
its  promised  concessions,  the  EC 
sought  consultations  under  the  GATT. 
When  consultations  failed  to  produce  a 
solution,  the  EC  asked  for  a  GATT  dis- 
pute resolution  panel.  The  panel,  which 
took  3  years  to  study  the  matter,  con- 
cluded in  1988  that  certain  Canadian 
trade  restrictions  on  alcoholic  bev- 
ersiges  were  contrary  to  the  GATT.  As 
a  result,  Canada  agreed  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  EC  beer  for  pur- 
poses of  listing  and  agreed  not  to  in- 
crease any  markup  differential  on  the 
cost  of  EC  beer. 

Under  the  GATT,  each  contracting 
party  has  the  obligation  to  accord 
similar  treatment  to  the  products  of 
other  contracting  parties.  American 
brewed  beer  is  not  being  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  EC  beer,  in  clear 
violation  of  the  GATT. 

These  practices  also  represent  a  vio- 
lation of  the  United  States-Canada 
Free-Trade  Agreement.  Under  the  FTA, 
Canada  made  a  commitment  not  to  im- 
pose any  new  restrictions  on  imported 
American  brewed  beer.  However,  since 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  FTA,  the 
liquor  control  boards  of  all  the  Prov- 
inces, particularly  those  of  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces, have  instituted  a  host  of  new, 
discriminatory  practices  against  Amer- 
ican beer. 

In  Canada,  each  of  the  provinces  ex- 
ercises monopoly  authority  over  the 
importation,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
beer  through  provincial  liquor  control 
boards.  Each  board  acts  independently, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  similarities 
in  the  discriminatory  treatment  of 
American  beer.  Access  to  the  Caiuullan 
market  is  limited  in  three  general 
ways:    Listing    requirements;    markup 
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policies;  and  restrictions  on  distribu- 
tion, such  as  limitation  on  points  of 
sale. 

lilstiog  is  the  prerequisite  to  entry  to 
the  Canadian  market.  If  a  beer  is  not 
on  the  list,  it  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
province.  Some  provinces  have  written 
policy  statements  supposedly  setting 
forth  the  criteria  for  listing,  but  more 
often  than  not  listing  is  an  arbitrary 
practice  designed  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic industry  from  foreign  competition. 

In  British  Columbia  [BC],  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  listings  awarded  to 
American  brewers  is  limited.  Listing 
applications  are  decided  only  twice  a 
year,  and  imported  beers  must  pass  a 
sales  quota  test  or  be  delisted.  Cana- 
dian beers  are  not  subject  to  such  a 
sales  quota  test.  In  British  Columbia. 
Canadian  beers  have  about  10  times  the 
number  of  listings  as  American  beers. 
or  nearly  100  versus  11. 

One  of  the  more  egregious  practices 
is  the  markup  policy,  which  limits 
price  competition  between  American 
and  Canadian  beers.  The  markup  is  the 
difference  in  price  between  what  the 
provincial  monopoly  pays  for  imported 
beer  and  what  it  charges  upon  resale  to 
its  customers.  Ostensibly  intended  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling  and  to  pro- 
vide a  margin  of  profit,  the  markup  on 
imported  beer  is  higher  than  that  on 
domestic  beer.  Recently,  a  new  cost-of- 
service  fee  has  been  levied  on  American 
beer.  This  fee  essentially  sets  a  mini- 
mum floor  price  on  imported  beer.  In 
each  case  where  a  cost-of-service  fee 
has  been  imposed  on  imjxjrted  beer,  it 
has  occurred  after  Canadian  consumers 
increased  purchases  of  lower  priced 
American  imported  beer. 

Imposed  by  Alberta  in  1988,  followed 
by  British  Columbia  this  year,  the  fee 
has  drastically  cut  sales  of  American 
brewed  beer  in  Canada.  Before  British 
Columbia  instituted  the  cost-of-service 
fee,  a  six-pack  of  Rainier  beer  sold  for 
$4.60.  On  January  1,  1991,  the  British 
Columbia  Liquor  Control  Board  im- 
posed a  $0.60  per  six-pack  fee,  raising 
the  price  to  $5.20.  The  lowest  price  for 
a  domestic  six-pack  there  is  about 
$5.10. 

For  Rainier  Brewing,  the  cost-of- 
service  fee  has  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  sales.  Prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
fee.  Rainier  sold  about  400,000  cases  per 
month  in  British  Columbia  alone. 
Since  the  fee  was  imposed,  sales  have 
pliimmeted  to  3,000  cases  per  month. 
threatening  American  jobs  and  Rai- 
nier's  entire  British  Columbia  market. 

Despite  continued  attempts  by  USTR 
to  negotiate  the  elimination  of  these 
practices,  the  Canadians  have  resisted 
USTR's  1990  National  Trade  Estimates 
Report  again  cited  the  actions  of  the 
IHOvlncial  liquor  control  boards  as  pro- 
tectionist. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Hills  and  her 
staff  for  taking  the  next  step  and  re- 
questing the  establishment  of  a  GATT 
dispute  settlement  panel  to  resolve  the 
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matter.  Unfortunately,  by  the  time  the 
GATT  panel  reaches  a  decision  this 
fall,  it  may  be  too  late  for  American 
breweries  to  salvage  any  market  share 
in  certain  provinces. 

Our  resolution  seeks  to  expedite  the 
GATT  panel  process  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
Statee  Trade  Representative  in  nego- 
tiating an  immediate  end  to  Canada's 
unfair  trade  practices.  Our  resolution 
also  places  the  Congress  squarely  on 
record  in  favor  of  strong  mandatory  ac- 
tion by  USTR  to  enforce  U.S.  rights 
under  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  world's  leading  beer  producer 
would  be  able  to  sell  much  more  than  7 
million  cases  a  year  in  Canada  if  the 
country  would  remove  its  trade  bar- 
riers. It  is  time  for  Canada  to  open  its 
market.  Elimination  of  Canada's  pro- 
tectionist practices  will  allow  United 
States  breweries  to  begin  competing  on 
equal  footing,  give  Canadians  a  greater 
choice,  and  also  help  ensure  American 
jobs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 15— RELATIVE  TO  CREAT- 
ING NEW  MARKETS  IN  THIRD 
WORLD  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  the  following 
concui-rent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations; 

s.  Con.  Res.  16 

Whereas  the  creation  of  new  employment 
wcrldvfide  is  increasingly  needed  to  main- 
tain stRbility  as  populations  expand; 

Whereas  such  job  growth  in  the  Third 
World  would  open  vital  new  markets  for  the 
products  and  services  of  the  advanced  na- 
tions; 

Whereas  neither  welfare-type  aid  nor  the 
mere  reduction  of  developing-country  debt 
can.  in  itself,  provide  the  basis  for  growth  of 
the  economies  of  those  countries; 

Whereas  private  direct  investment  is  the 
principal  way  to  bring  about  growth  in  the 
developing  nations;  and 

Whereas  private  companies  can  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  opportunities  in  the  Third 
World  find  fugitive  capital  can  be  induced  to 
return  home  if  it  is  made  clear  that  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  are  united  in  a  consist- 
ent policy  of  facilitating  development;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolted  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  should  make  known 
and  urtre  the  other  member  nations  of  the 
Organitation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  to  agree  to  pursue  poli- 
cies of  growth-oriented  assistance  to  such 
developing  nations  as  may  be  deemed  likely 
to  show  important  expansion  if  certain  cir- 
cumstances are  created; 

(2)  tlie  United  States  should  urge  its  OECD 
partners  to  meet,  discuss,  and  adopt  such 
measures  of  encouragement  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  practical; 

(3)  tlie  United  States  should  urge  the  other 
advanced  nations  to  join  with  the  United 
States  In  giving  new  positive  signs  of  accept- 


ing Importation  of  Third  World  products  Into 
their  econDmies; 

(4)  the  United  States  should  ask  the  other 
advanced  cations  to  encourage  private  direct 
investment  in  the  Third  World  by  their  citi- 
zens; 

(5)  the  United  States  should  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  tihe  actions  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  only  those  selected  Third  World 
nations  that  give  definite  promises  of  full  co- 
operation in  this  joint  effort  are  to  become 
partners  in  the  program;  and 

(6)  such  cooperation  should  include  "na- 
tional treatment"  for  private  direct  inves- 
tors, an  ucdertaking  to  keep  any  protection 
of  new  industries  as  small  and  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  an  agreement  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  advice  of  the  OECD  in  the  selection 
of  new  industrial  or  commercial  projects,  in 
the  general  management  of  the  Third  World 
nation's  economy,  and  in  the  reassessment  of 
its  comparative  advantages. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  which  strongly  favors 
private  direct  investment  in  the  Third 
World  as  a  means  of  assuring  our  own 
economia  growth  and  prosperity. 

Over  a  5-year  period,  my  friend, 
Charles  A.  Cerami  and  a  remarkable 
team  of  leaders  from  around  the  world 
have  studied  where  the  future  of  our 
economy  lies;  Free  markets,  and  the 
exercise  of  private  property  rights  un- 
fettered by  Government  restraints.  The 
world,  whether  advanced  or  not,  suffers 
from  a  shortage  of  jobs.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  100  million  new  jobs  a  year 
will  be  needed  to  prevent  the  spreading 
violence  we  have  observed  in  many 
places  throughout  the  Third  World. 

Because  U.S.  employment  is  low  at 
this  time,  we  do  not  realize  how  fast 
our  own  job  picture  could  change  if  our 
foreign  markets  suffer  a  decline  in  per- 
sonal buying  power. 

The  United  States  has  the  capability 
to  prevent  this,  Cerami  and  his  col- 
leagues say  in  a  book  published  by 
Praeger  Publishers  in  New  York  and 
London.  The  book  is  titled,  "An  Inter- 
national Roundtable  on  World  Eco- 
nomic Development,"  and  I  consider  it 
a  blueprint  for  prosperity  because  the 
16  world  leaders  who  have  contributed 
to  it  are  willing  to  act  on  their  words. 

There  are  chapters  by  Senator  Bill 
Roth,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware,  and  our  former  colleague. 
Jack  Kenjp,  now  a  member  of  President 
Bush's  Cabinet.  Other  leaders  included 
in  this  excellent  study  include  two  Eu- 
ropean foreign  ministers,  the  secretar- 
ies general  of  two  world  organizations, 
Germany's  present  ambassador  to 
Washington,  our  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block,  former  Com- 
merce Undersecretary  Lionel  Olmer, 
and  Dr.  Francisco  Aguirre,  publisher  of 
the  Spanish-American  newspaper 
Diario  Las  Americas. 

The  program  outlined  in  the  study 
would  create  employment  and  purchas- 
ing power  where  there  is  none  today.  It 
would  create  jobs  and  tax  revenues 
here  and  among  our  allies  and  would 
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encourage  expansion  and  stability  for 
the  1990'8  and  beyond. 

There  are  several  powerful  points 
that  everyone  of  these  leaders— and  all 
of  us — agree  on: 

That  the  steady  expansion  of  invest- 
ment into  new  areas  is  important  to 
our  future. 

That  our  governmental  policies  to 
encourage  those  investments  must  be 
steady  enough  to  give  businessmen  the 
confidence  to  plan  and  act. 

That  investment  and  development 
are  fields  in  which  we  have  a  massive 
advantage  over  the  Soviets,  and  we 
should  use  it  to  build  security. 

And  that  developing  nations  wishing 
to  take  part  in  the  growth  program 
must  bear  their  share  of  responsibility. 
Some  of  their  economic  systems  need 
overhauling.  They,  too,  must  make 
changes.  They,  too,  must  give  our  Gov- 
ernment confidence. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  ROTH  stated 
the  obvious  with  these  words:  "We 
have  to  get  more  countries  on  their  fee, 
because  you  can't  make  much  money 
selling  to  poor  people." 

Many  developing  nations  are  willing 
to  do  much  of  what  the  study  suggests. 
Some  Latin  American  nations  that 
once  considered  our  direct  investments 
repugnant  to  their  dignity,  now  insist 
that  partnership  is  the  best  way  to  de- 
velop. Many  Third  World  leaders  no 
longer  talk  of  being  repaid  for  their 
difficult  past,  but  of  looking  ahead  to 
partnerships  where  our  companies  are 
guaranteed  fair  treatment  equal  to 
their  own  national  companies. 

This  Sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
is  not  about  foreign  aid.  It  is  about 
hardheaded  investment  and  growth. 
Nothing  in  this  study  requires  huge 
Government  outlays  or  new  bureauc- 
racies. The  institutions  are  already  in 
place.  It  is  up  to  us  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess and  let  the  business  community 
know  we  are  behind  them  100  percent. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  71— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY 
TRIBUNAL  TO  TRY  AND  PUNISH 
INDIVIDUALS  INVOLVED  IN  WAR 
CRIMES  DURING  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  WAR 

Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  71 

Whereas  the  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal at  Nuremberg  held  the  initiation  of  a  war 
of  aggression  to  be  "not  only  an  inter- 
national crime  (but  also)  the  supreme  inter- 
national crime  differing  only  from  other  war 
crimes  in  that  it  contains  within  itself  the 
accumulated  evil  of  the  whole;" 

Whereas  on  August  2,  1990  and  without 
provocation,  Iraq  Initiated  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait; 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
imposes  on  its  members  the  obligations  to 
"refrain  In  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 


torial integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state"  and  to  "settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means;" 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  the  Government  of 
Iraq,  a  country  which  Is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  did  violate  this  provision  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter; 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time 
of  War  (the  Fourth  CJeneva  Convention)  Im- 
poses certain  obligations  upon  a  belligerent 
State,  occupying  another  country  by  force  of 
arms,  in  order  to  protect  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  occupied  territory  from  some  of 
the  ravages  of  the  conflict; 

Whereas  the  public  testimony  of  victims 
and  witnesses  has  indicated  that  Iraqi  offi- 
cials violated  Article  27  of  the  Fourth  Gene- 
va Convention  by  their  inhumane  treatment 
and  acts  of  violence  against  the  Kuwaiti  ci- 
vilian population,  including  women; 

Whereas  the  public  testimony  of  victims 
and  witnesses  has  indicated  that  Iraqi  offi- 
cials violated  Articles  31  and  32  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  by  subjecting  Ku- 
waiti civilians  to  physical  coercion,  suffering 
and  extermination  in  order  to  obtain  infor- 
mation; 

Whereas  Article  146  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  states  that  persons  committing 
"grave  breaches"  are  to  be  apprehended  and 
subjected  to  trial; 

Whereas  "grave  breaches"  are  defined  to 
include:  "willful  killing,  torture  or  inhuman 
treatment  *  *  *,  willfully  causing  great  suf- 
fering or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health, 
taking  of  hostages  and  extensive  destruction 
and  appropriation  of  property,  not  justified 
by  military  necessity;" 

Whereas  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties 
to  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention; 

Whereas  on  several  occasions  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  found  Iraq  s 
treatment  of  Kuwaiti  civilians  violative  of 
international  law; 

Whereas  in  Resolution  665,  adopted  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1990,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  deplored  "the  loss  of  Innocent  life 
stemming  from  the  Iraq  invasion  of  Kuwait"; 

Whereas  in  Resolution  670,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1990.  it  condemned  further  "the  treat- 
ment by  Iraqi  forces  on  Kuwaiti  nationals 
and  reaffirmed  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention applied  to  Kuwait"; 

Whereas  in  Resolution  674,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  demanded  that  Iraq 
cease  mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti 
nationals  in  violation  of  the  Convention  and 
reminded  Iraq  that  it  would  be  liable  for  any 
damage  or  injury  suffered  by  Kuwaiti  nation- 
als due  to  Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupa- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (the 
Third  Geneva  or  POW  Convention)  sets  forth 
standards  for  the  treatment  of  civilians  and 
incapacitated  combatants  during  times  of 
hostilities; 

Whereas  Iraq  Is  a  party  to  the  POW  Con- 
vention; 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  and  testimony 
that  Iraq  violated  articles  of  the  POW  Con- 
vention by  its  physical  and  psychological 
abuse  of  military  and  civilian  POW's  includ- 
ing members  of  the  international  press; 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  and  testimony 
that  Iraq  violated  articles  of  the  POW  Con- 
vention by  placing  POWs  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, falling  to  shelter  POWs  against  air 
bombardment,  and  denying  POW's  contact 
with  the  outside  world; 

Whereas  in  Resolution  667,  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 16,   1990,   the   Security  Council   ex- 


pressed "outrage"  at  Iraq's  abduction  of  sev- 
eral iwrsons  from  diplomatic  premises  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dljdo- 
matic  and  Consular  Relations; 

Whereas  in  violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention,  Iraq  did  fire  missiles  on  Israel 
with  the  intent  of  making  it  a  party  to  war 
and  with  the  Intent  of  killing  or  injuring  in- 
nocent civilians; 

Whereas  Iraq  has  inflicted  grave  risk  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  region  by  its  willful  setting  on 
fire  of  Kuwaiti  oil  wells  and  its  willful  spill- 
ing of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  In 
the  mass  pollution  of  air  and  water, 

Whereas  for  all  of  the  above  incidents,  It  Is 
not  a  defense  that  an  individual  in  commit- 
ting such  heinous  acts  under  orders  of  higher 
government  officials  (International  Military 
Tribunal  (Nuremberg)  Judgment  and  Sen- 
tences, 41  A.J.I.L.  171  (1946)  "That  a  soldier 
was  ordered  to  kill  or  torture  in  violation  of 
international  law  of  war  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  defense  to  such  acts  of  brutal- 
ity."); 

Whereas  the  Nuremburg  tribunal  provision 
which  held  that  "crimes  against  inter- 
national law  are  committed  by  men,  not  by 
abstract  entities,  and  only  by  punishing  indi- 
viduals who  commit  such  crimes  can  the  pro- 
visions of  international  law  be  enforced"  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1946; 

Whereas  a  failure  to  try  and  punish  leaders 
and  other  persons  for  crimes  against  inter- 
national law  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  negatively  impacts  the  value  of  de- 
terrence to  future  illegal  acts:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  confer  with  Ku- 
wait, other  member  nations  of  the  Coalition 
or  the  United  Nations  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  or  an  International 
Military  Tribunal  to  try  and  punish  all  Indi- 
viduals involved  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  the  above-referenced  crimes,  including 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  to  en- 
courage the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  join  with  the  sovereign  state 
of  Kuwait,  and  other  countries  who  are 
members  of  the  U.N.  coalition,  to  es- 
tablish an  international  criminal  court 
or  an  international  military  tribunal 
to  try  and  punish  all  individuals,  in- 
cluding President  Saddam  Hussein, 
who  were  involved  in  planning  the  exe- 
cution of  crimes  against  peace,  war 
crimes,  and  crimes  against  humanity 
as  defined  under  international  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  international  law 
on  war  crimes  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. We  had  experience  following 
World  War  n  with  the  Nuremberg  war 
trials  so  that  individuals  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  war  crimes,  for  atrocities, 
under  the  principle  that  an  individual 
cannot  seek  an  excuse  that  he  or  she 
acted  under  official  orders. 

Now  that  the  gulf  war  has  come  to  a 
conclusion  there  is  a  body  of  evidence 
sufficient  at  least  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case  in  a  court  of  law  that  many 
in  Iraq  are  chargeable  with  such  war 
crimes,  including  the  President  of  the 
nation,  Saddam  Hussein,  and  others  in 
the  Iraq  revolutionary  command  coun- 
cil. 
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Mr.  President,  the  war  ended  with 
the  liberation  of  Kuwait  without  fur- 
ther action  to  try  to  take  Saddam  Hus- 
sein— or  other  Iraqi  war  criminals  or 
those  against  whom  allegations  could 
appropriately  be  made — into  custody. 
But  we  should  not  allow  these  atroc- 
ities to  stand  without  the  weight  of 
International  law  being  directed 
against  them. 

The  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
itself.  No.  678,  authorizing  the  use  of 
force,  was  historic.  And  there  must  be 
a  foUowup  in  terms  of  the  pursuit  of 
war  criminals. 

We  have  seen  atrocities  against  citi- 
zens of  Kuwait.  We  have  seen  viola- 
tions against  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  We 
have  seen  violations  against  other  U.S. 
citizens,  hostages  taken  as  human 
shields.  We  have  seen  some  39  Scud 
missile  attacks  against  Tel  Aviv,  where 
there  was  absolutely  no  miltary  pur- 
pose, aimed  solely  at  civilian  popu- 
lations. 

If  we  allow  this  conduct  to  stand 
without  tough  international  law  en- 
forcement action,  then  we  will  be 
condoning  such  conduct.  We  will  be 
taking  a  significant  step  backward 
from  the  forceful  action  taken  by  the 
international  community  at  the  Nur- 
emberg trials. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  possible  to 
move  ahead  beyond  the  United  Nations 
mandate  to  liberate  Kuwait.  It  may 
well  be  the  events  in  Iraq  today  will  re- 
sult in  the  nation  of  Iraq  ousting  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  and  ousting  the 
Iraqi  revolutionary  command  council. 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  way  to 
take  Saddam  Hussein  and  others. 
against  whom  allegations  of  war 
crimes  can  appropriately  be  made,  into 
custody.  If  that  is  not  possible,  Mr. 
President,  then  I  suggest  that  Saddam 
Hussein  and  others  be  tried  in  absentia. 
That  is  a  principle  to  try  them  even 
though  they  are  not  present.  It  is  a 
principle  from  the  Nuremberg  war 
trials.  It  is  a  principle  in  Americg,n  ju- 
risprudence. If  an  individual  flees,  or 
may  not  be  taken  into  custody  after  an 
indictment  has  been  brought  under 
United  States  law,  that  individual  may 
be  tried  in  absentia. 

This  kind  of  a  war  trial  will  docu- 
ment the  atrocities  and  the  crimes  so 
that  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind,  especially  those  Iraqis  who 
were  most  fervently  in  support  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  that  it  was  an  unjust 
war,  that  there  were  atrocities,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  mantle  of  hero- 
ism. 

Preferably  Saddam  Hussein  and  oth- 
ers, and  any  defendant,  should  be  tried 
in  person  with  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  defend  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Nuremberg  or 
the  principles  of  U.S.  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  dated 


December  3,  1990,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CO.NGRESSIONAL  RESE.'^RCH  SERVICE, 

Washington,  DC.  December  3,  1990. 

AMERICAN  Law  Division  Me.morandum 
Subject:    International    Law    Applicable    to 

Iiaq's  Invasion  and  Occupation  of  Kuwait 

and  to  the  Subsequent  Response  by  the 

International  Community. 
Author:  David  M.  Ackerman. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation on  the  implications  of  inter- 
national law  with  respect  to  Iraq's  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Kuwait.  You  asked  for  spe- 
cific ir-formation  on  how  international  law 
has  been  violated  by  Iraq  and  on  the  implica- 
tions of  international  law  for  the  legality  of 
the  response  by  the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations.  This  memorandum  responds 
to  these  questions  in  order. 

ALLEGED  IRAQI  VIOLATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  its  actions  in 
the  wake  of  that  invasion  have  given  rise  to 
numerous  charges  of  violations  of  inter- 
national law.  While  no  forum  has  weighed 
those  charges  in  an  adjudicatory  setting,  the 
allegations  that  appear  to  have  a  substantial 
basis  in  fact  would  seem  to  include  at  least 
the  following: 

'11  .\|rgression  against  Kuwait:  It  is  not  yet 
settled  whether  international  law  proscribes 
all  use  of  military  force  in  the  relations  of 
States,  other  than  in  self-defense.  The  Inter- 
national War  Crimes  Ti-ibunal  at  Nuremberg 
held  ttie  initiation  of  a  war  of  aggression  to 
be  "not  only  an  international  crime  (but 
also  tbe  supreme  international  crime  differ- 
ing only  from  other  war  crimes  in  that  it 
contains  within  itself  the  accumulated  evil 
of  the  whole."'  Moreover,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  imposes  on  its  members  the 
obligataons  to  "refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state"  and  to  "settle 
their  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international 
peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  en- 
dangered. "2  Some  commentators,  however, 
argue  that  the  numerous  modern  instances 
of  the  aggressive  use  of  force  in  the  relations 
of  States  cast  doubt  on  whether  that  prin- 
ciple has  become  a  binding  norm  of  inter- 
national law. 3 

In  any  event,  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  at  the 
ver>-  least,  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  would 
seem  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
UN  Charter  quoted  above.'' 

(2)  Annexation  of  Kuwait:  Historically,  the 
annexation  of  territory  by  a  victorious  State 
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'  Intetnattonal  Military  Tribunal  (Nuremberg) 
Judgment  and  Sentences."  43  Atnencan  Journal  of 
Intemativnal  Law  168  (Jan..  1949).  quoted  In  von 
Glabn.  Lou-  Among  Nations  (1986),  at  589. 

"Unite*  Nations  Charter.  Chap  I.  Art.  2(3)  and 
2(4)  See.  e.g..  American  Law  Institute,  Restatement  of 
the  Law:  The  Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the  United 
States  (19B7).  |102.  Comment  t  and  §905.  Comment  g 
(hereinafter  Restatement). 

'See.  e.B..  von  Glahn.  Law  Among  Sations  (1986).  dd 
583-607. 

•The  UN  Security  Council  on  August  2.  1990.  held 
the  Invaalon  to  constitute  "a  breach  of  international 
peace  and  security"  In  Resolution  660.  the  nrst  of 
the  eleven  resolutions  It  has  adopted  on  the  matter. 


through  military  conquest  has  given  rise  to 
legal  title.*  That  Is  no  longer  the  case,  how- 
ever, witii  respect  to  territory  acquired 
through  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  viola- 
tion of  the  UN  Charter.  As  noted  above,  the 
Charter  forbids  Member  States  from  using 
force  or  tHe  threat  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial intagrity  of  other  States  (Article  2(4)). 
The  United  Nations  has  at  times  acquiesced 
in  the  annexation  of  territory  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  statehood  through  the  use  of  military 
force.«  But  nonetheless,  it  is  "universally  ac- 
cepted" taiat  "international  law  requires 
states  not  to  recognize  or  accept  a  'terri- 
torial acquisition  resulting  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force.' '"' 

Iraq  announced  its  annexation  of  Kuwait 
on  August  8,  1990.  On  August  9  the  Security 
Council  unanimously  adopted  Resolution  662 
holding  that  the  "annexation  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq  under  any  form  and  whatever  pretext 
has  no  legal  validity,  and  is  considered  null 
and  void"  and  calling  upon  all  States  and 
international  organizations  "not  to  recog- 
nize that  annexation,  and  to  refrain  from 
any  action  or  dealing  that  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indirect  recognition  of  the  an- 
nexation. "  Under  Article  25  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter, that  decision  by  the  Security  Council  Is 
binding  upon  all  Members  of  the  UN. 

(3)  Treatiment  of  Kuwaiti  citizens:  The  Ge- 
neva Convention  Relative  to  the  Protection 
of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War*  (the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention)  imposes  certain 
obligation*  upon  a  belligerent  State  occupy- 
ing   another   country    by    force   of   arms    in 
order  to  protect  the  civilian  population  of 
the  occupied  territory  from  some  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  conflict.  Nationals  In  an  occupied 
territory    are    required    to    be    "humanely 
treated,   and   shall   be   protected   especially 
against  all  acts  of  violence  or  threats  thereof 
and   against   insults   and   public   curiosity  " 
(Article  21).   Women   are  to   be   "especially 
protected  against  any  attack  on  their  honor, 
in  particular  against  rape,  enforced  prostitu- 
tion, or  any  form  of  indecent  assault"  (Arti- 
cle 27).  Civilians  may  not  be  subjected  to 
physical  or  moral  coercion  in  order  to  obtain 
information  (Article  31),  nor  may  they  be 
subjected  to  "any  measure  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  cause  the[ir]  physical  suffering  or 
exterminacion"  (Article  32).  They  may  not 
be   taken  hostage  (Article  34)  or  "used  to 
render  cercain  points  or  areas  immune  from 
military   operations"    (Article   28).    Civilian 
population*  in  an  occupied  territory  may  not 
be  subject«d  to  "individual  or  mass  forced 
transfers"  or  to  deportation  to  the  territory 
of  the  occupying  power  (Article  49).  The  oc- 
cupying power  may  not  destroy  private  real 
or  personal  property  except  as  "rendered  ab- 
solutely necessary  by  military  operations" 
(Article  53),  nor  may  it  requisition  foodstuffs 
and  medical  supplies  "except  for  use  by  the 
occui)ation  forces  and  administrative  person- 
nel"   (Article    55).    Individuals    accused    of 
crimes  are  to  be  afforded  due  process  (Article 
71-76).  If  individuals  are  Interned,  they  are  to 
be  afforded  "every  possible  safeguard  as  re- 
gards hygiene  and  health"  (Article  85),  daily 
food  rations  "sufficient  In  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety  to  keep  (them)  in  a  good  sUte  of 
health"  (Article  89),  sufficient  clothing  (Ar- 
ticle 90),  ajid  medical  Inspections  at  least 


*von  Clahn,  supra,  at  322. 

■Indonesia'!  annexation  of  Elast  Timor  In  1975.  e.g. 

''Restatement,  supra.  §202.  Reporter's  Note  5,  at  82, 
quoting  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of  Inter- 
national Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co- 
operation among  SUtes  In  Accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  tte  United  Nations.  O.A.  Res  2625  25 
UN.  GAOR  S»pp.  No.  28  at  121. 

•6  U.S.T.  3516. 
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monthly  (Article  92).  Persons  committing 
what  are  deflned  by  the  Convention  as 
"grave  breaches"  are  to  be  apprehended  and 
subjected  to  trial  (Article  146).  "Grave 
breaches"  are  deflned  to  Include  any  of  the 
following  acts  committed  against  those  pro- 
tected by  the  Convention:  "willful  killing, 
torture  or  Inhuman  treatment  ....  willfully 
causing  great  suffering  or  serious  injury  to 
body  or  health,  unlawful  deportation  or 
transfer  or  unlawful  confinement  of  a  pro- 
tected person,  compelling  a  protected  person 
to  serve  in  the  forces  of  a  hostile  Power,  or 
willfully  depriving  a  protected  person  of  the 
rights  of  fair  and  regular  trial  prescribed  in 
the  present  Convention,  taking  of  hostages 
and  extensive  destruction  and  appropriation 
of  property,  not  justified  by  military  neces- 
sity and  carried  out  unlawfully  and  wan- 
tonly" (Article  147). 

Both  IraQ  and  Kuwait  are  parties  to  this 
Convention.  Press  reports,  thus,  of  Kuwaiti 
civilians  being  executed,  men  being  beaten 
during  interrogations,  women  being  raped, 
and  babies  being  removed  from  hospital  in- 
cubators, as  well  as  accounts  of  widespread 
looting  of  Kuwaiti  homes,  businesses,  ware- 
houses, hospitals,  and  indusrlal  sites,  the  de- 
portation of  Kuwaiti  civilians  from  Kuwait, 
and  the  deliberate  destruction  of  civil 
records  on  the  population  of  Kuwait"  suggest 
that  a  number  of  these  provisions  may  have 
been  violated.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions 
the  Security  Council  has  found  Iraq's  treat- 
ment of  Kuwaiti  civilians  violative  of  inter- 
national law.  In  Resolution  665.  adopted  on 
August  25,  1990,  the  Security  Council  de- 
plored "the  loss  of  innocent  life  stemming 
from  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait."  In  Reso- 
lution 670,  adopted  on  September  25,  1990,  it 
condemned  further  "the  treatment  by  Iraqi 
forces  of  Kuwaiti  nationals,  including  meas- 
ures to  force  them  to  leave  their  own  coun- 
try and  mistreatment  of  i)ersons  and  prop- 
erty in  Kuwait"  and  reaffirmed  "that  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  Kuwait 
and  that  as  a  High  Contracting  Party  to  the 
Convention  Iraq  is  bound  to  comply  fully 
with  all  its  terms  and  in  particular  is  liable 
under  the  Convention  in  respect  to  the  grave 
breaches  committed  by  it,  as  are  individuals 
who  commit  or  order  the  commission  of 
grave  breaches."  In  Resolution  674,  adopted 
on  October  29,  1990,  the  Security  Council  con- 
demned "the  actions  by  the  Iraqi  authorities 
and  occupying  forces  ...  to  mistreat  and  op- 
press Kuwaiti  .  .  .  nationals  ....  such  as  the 
destruction  of  Kuwaiti  demographic  records, 
the  forced  departure  of  Kuwaitis,  the  reloca- 
tion of  population  in  Kuwait  and  the  unlaw- 
ful destruction  and  seizure  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property  in  Kuwait";  reaffirmed  the 
language  of  the  previous  Resolution  regard- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  to  Kuwait  and  the  liability  of 
Iraq  under  that  Convention  for  any  grave 
breaches  of  the  Convention;  demanded  that 
Iraq  cease  mistreating  and  oppressing  Ku- 
waiti nationals  In  violation  of  the  Conven- 
tion; and  reminded  Iraq  that  it  would  be  lia- 
ble for  any  damage  or  injury  suffered  by  Ku- 
waiti nationals  and  corporations  due  to  its 
invasion  and  illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait. 
Finally,  in  Resolution  677.  adopted  on  No- 
vember 28.  1990,  the  Security  Council  con- 
demned Iraq's  efforts  "to  alter  the  demo- 
graphic composition  of  the  population  of  Ku- 
wait and  to  destroy  the  civil  records  main- 


*See  Los  Anceles  Times.  Sept.  2.  1990,  at  Al;  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Sept.  7.  1990,  at  19  and  Nov.  26. 
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tained  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Ku- 
wait." 

(4)  Treatment  of  third  country  nationals: 
Customary  international  law  Imposes  on  all 
States  certain  obligations  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  aliens  resident  within  their 
boundaries.  These  obligations  Include  the 
duty  to  provide  such  aliens  reasonable  police 
protection,  to  afford  them  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  to  respect  those  rights 
articulated  in  the  international  law  of 
human  rights  as  belonging  to  all  citizens  and 
not  just  to  citizens.!"  Although  the  latter 
category  of  rights  is  still  developing,  it  ap- 
pears to  include  the  following  rights  set 
forth  in  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights:  the  right  to  life  (Arti- 
cle 6);  the  right  not  to  be  subjected  to  tor- 
ture or  to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment  (Article  7);  the  right  not 
to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  deten- 
tion (Article  10);  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try (Article  12);  and  the  right  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  opin- 
ion, national  or  social  origin,  property, 
birth,  or  other  status  (Article  26).  The  Con- 
vention permits  some  of  these  rights  to  be 
compromised  for  compelling  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  but  it  allows  no  derogation 
from  the  rights  set  forth  In  Articles  6  or  7 
(Article  4). 

In  addition,  selected  provisions  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  described  above 
would  seem  applicable  to  the  third  country 
nationals  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait."  Most  impor- 
tant, the  Convention  flatly  prohibits  "the 
taking  of  hostages"  (Article  34).  Although 
the  provision  is  part  of  a  section  of  the  Con- 
vention that  sets  forth  the  "Status  and 
Treatment  of  Protected  Persons,"'^  it  is  not. 
unlike  the  other  articles,  worded  as  applica- 
ble only  to  protected  persons.  Moreover,  the 
provision  appears  applicable  not  only  to 
third  country  nationals  in  Kuwait  but  also 
those  in  Iraq. 

As  noted  above.  Iraq  is  a  party  to  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights.  Thus,  its  actions  in  prevent- 
ing third  country  nationals  from  leaving 
Iraq  and  Kuwait,  subjecting  them  to  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention,  and  taking  some 
of  them  hostage  and  using  them  as  human 
shields  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  its  obli- 
gations under  these  Conventions  as  well  as 
under  the  customary  law  regarding  the 
treatment  of  aliens.  The  Security  Council 
has  voiced  these  concerns  in  several  resolu- 
tions. In  Resolution  664.  adopted  on  August 
18.  1990,  the  Council  expressed  concern  "for 
the  safety  and  well  being  of  third  state  na- 
tionals in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,"  recalled  "the 
obligations  of  Iraq  In  this  regard  under  inter- 
national law,"  and  demanded  that  "Iraq  per- 
mit and  facilitate  the  immediate  departure 
from  Kuwait  and  Iraq  of  the  nationals  of 
third  countries"  and  that  "Iraq  take  no  ac- 
tion to  jeopardize  the  safety,  security  or 
health  of  such  nationals."  In  Resolution  666, 
adopted  on  September  13.  1990.  the  Council 
reiterated  its  concern  that  "Iraq  has  failed 
to  comply  with  its  obligations  ...  in  respect 
of  the  safety  and  well-being  of  third  State 


"Restatement,  supra  (Vol.  II).  §711.  pp.  186-87. 

"The  Convention  affords  its  broadest  protection 
to  persons  defined  as  "protected  persons',  i.e.. 
"those  who.  at  a  given  moment  and  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  find  themselves,  in  case  of  a  conflict  or 
occupation,  in  the  hands  of  a  Party  to  the  conflict 
or  Occupying  Power  of  which  they  are  not  nation- 
als" (Article  4).  But  that  status  Is  not  available  to 
third  party  nationals  whose  States  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  State  In  whose  hands  they 
are  held. 

"Part  III  of  the  Convention.  6  U.S.T.  at  3536  et  leq. 


nationals,"  reaffirmed  that  "Iraq  retains  full 
responsibility  In  this  regard  under  Inter- 
national humanitarian  law  including,  wtaer« 
applicable,  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention," 
and  called  on  Iraq  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
vious Resolution.  In  Resolution  667,  adopted 
September  16.  1990,  the  Council  reiterated 
that  "Iraq  is  fully  responsible  for  any  use  of 
violence  against  foreign  nationals."  specifi- 
cally demanded  that  Iraq  release  all  foreign 
nationals  seized  in  the  embassies  in  Kuwait, 
and  again  demanded  that  Iraq  comply  with 
the  previous  Resolution.  In  Resolution  670. 
adopted  on  September  25.  1990,  the  Council 
again  condemned  Iraq's  "holding  of  third 
State  nationals  against  their  will."  In  Reso- 
lution 674,  adopted  on  October  29.  1990,  the 
Council  again  expressed  "grave  alarm  over 
the  situation  of  nationals  of  third  States  In 
Kuwait  and  Iraq"  and  demanded  that  "the 
Iraqi  authorities  and  occupying  forces  imme- 
diately cease  and  desist  from  taking  third- 
State  nationals  hostage  (and)  mistreating 
and  oppressing  .  .  .  third-State  nationals" 
and  demanded  that  Iraq  "immediately  fulfill 
its  obligations  to  third-State  nationals  in 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  .  .  ..  "  that  "Iraq  permit  and 
facilitate  the  immediate  departure  from  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq  of  those  third-State  nationals 
.  .  .  who  wish  to  leave."  and  that  "Iraq  en- 
sure the  Immediate  access  to  food,  water  and 
basic  services  necessary  to  the  protection 
and  well-being  of  .  .  .  nationals  of  third 
States  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq." 

(5)  Closure  of  embassies  In  Kuwait  and 
treatment  of  diplomatic  and  consular  per- 
sonnel: International  law  affords  broad  pro- 
tection to  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular relations.  The  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations'^  obligates  States  re- 
ceiving a  diplomatic  mission  to  "accord  full 
facilities  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  mission"  (Article  25);  provides 
that  the  premises  of  the  missions,  its  ar- 
chives and  documents,  its  official  cor- 
respondence, and  the  diplomatic  bag  are  in- 
violable and  obligates  the  receiving  State 
"to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  protect  the 
premises  of  the  mission  against  any  intru- 
sion or  damage  .  .  ."  (Articles  22.  24,  and  27); 
mandates,  subject  to  national  security  con- 
straints, freedom  of  movement  and  travel  for 
members  of  the  missions  (Article  26);  and 
provides  that  the  person  of  the  diplomatic 
agent  "shall  be  inviolable"  and  immune 
from  any  form  of  arrest  or  detention  (Article 
29).  That  inviolability  and  immunity  at- 
taches as  well  (for  most  purposes)  to  the 
members  of  the  family  of  a  diplomatic  ag:ent 
and  the  administrative  and  technical  staff  of 
the  mission  together  with  their  families  (Ar- 
ticle 37).  In  instances  of  an  armed  conflict. 
the  receiving  State  is  obligated  to  "grant  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  enable  persons  enjoying 
privileges  and  immunities  .  .  .  and  members 
of  the  families  of  such  persons  ...  to  leave 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment."  including 
the  provision  of  "the  necessary  means  of 
transport  for  themselves  and  their  property" 
(Article  44). 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Rela- 
tions*'* provides  similar,  although  in  some 
instances  less  complete,  privileges  and  Im- 
munities for  those  with  consular  status  and 
their  families.  In  addition  to  provisions  anal- 
ogous to  those  detailed  above,  the  Conven- 
tion commands  that  consular  officers  be  af- 
forded free  communication  with  citizens  of 
their  countries  and  access  to  any  of  their 
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citizens  who  are  arrested  or  otherwise  de- 
tained (Article  36). 

In  the  case  of  United  States  of  America  v. 
Iran,'*  it  might  be  noted,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  stressed  the  "fundamental 
character"  of  these  diplomatic  and  consular 
privileges  and  Immunities  and  stated  that 
they  are  not  "merely  contractual  obligations 
established  by  the  Vienna  Conventions  of 
1961  and  1963  but  also  obligations  under  gen- 
eral international  law." '« 

Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties  to  both  Vienna 
Conventions.  Thus  its  demand  that  all  for- 
eign embassies  and  consular  missions  in  Ku- 
wait be  closed,  denial  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular status  to  those  whose  nations  refused 
to  comply,  refusal  to  permit  some  diplo- 
matic and  consular  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents to  leave  Iraq,  forcible  seizure  of 
several  embassies  in  Kuwait  and  the  block- 
ade of  others,  the  abduction  of  several  per- 
sons with  diplomatic  status  and  of  foreign 
nationals  from  embassy  premises,  and  re- 
fusal to  permit  diplomatic  and  consular  per- 
sonnel to  have  access  to  persons  detained 
may  well  put  it  in  violation  of  these  two 
Conventions  and  of  customary  international 
law.  In  Resolution  667,  adopted  on  September 
16,  1990,  the  Security  Council  expressed  "out- 
rage" at  Iraq's  violation  of  diplomatic  prem- 
ises in  Kuwait  and  its  abduction  of  several 
persons  from  those  premises,  termed  those 
acts  and  the  others  detailed  above  to  con- 
stitute "a  new  escalation  of  its  violations  of 
international  law,"  strongly  condemned 
Iraq's  "aggressive  acts  against  diplomatic 
premises  and  personnel.  "  demanded  that  Iraq 
comply  with  its  obligations  under  the  two 
Vienna  Conventions  and  international  law. 
and  demanded  that  Iraq  provide  full  protec- 
tion in  the  "safety  and  well-being  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  premises  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  and  take  no  action  to  hinder 
the  .  .  .  missions  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions.  including  access  to  their 
nationals  ..."  In  Resolution  674.  adopted  on 
October  29,  1990,  the  Council  reiterated  its 
"grave  alarm"  over  Iraq's  treatment  of  dii>- 
lomatic  and  consular  missions  and  demanded 
that  Iraq  comply  with  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tions and  international  law,  that  basic  serv- 
ices, food,  and  water  be  restored  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  missions  in  Kuwait,  that 
Iraq  rescind  its  orders  for  the  closure  of  the 
missions  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  immu- 
nity of  their  personnel,  that  Iraq  protect  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular premises  and  personnel  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  and  take  no  action  to  hinder  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions,  and  that  such 
personnel  be  given  access  to  their  nationals. 
(6)  Failure  to  comply  with  Security  Coun- 
cil decisions:  Article  25  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  that  "{t)he  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  agree  to  accept  and  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  Charter." 

The  Security  Council  has  adopted  12  reso- 
lutions subsequent  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  has  called  on  Iraq  to  rectify  all  of 
the  violations  of  international  law  noted 
above.  Iraq's  refusal  to  date  to  comply  would 
seem  to  violate  its  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  under  Article  25. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  RESPONSE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

coMMUNmr 

International  law  Imposes  on  all  States  a 
duty  of  responsibility  for  any  violations  of 
International  law,  and  gives  to  other  States 
and  to  International  organizations,  if  appro- 
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priate.  a  right  to  seek  and  obtain  appro- 
priate remedies  for  such  breaches.  As  the  Re- 
statement puts  it:  "A  state  is  responsible  to 
other  states,  and  to  some  extent  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  private  persons, 
for  breach  of  its  duties  under  international 
organizations  and  private  persons,  for  breach 
of  its  duties  under  international  law  or 
agreement.  It  is  subject  to  remedies  for  these 
violations,  including  diplomatic  claims,  in 
some  circumstances  judicial  remedies,  ac- 
tion by  international  organizations,  and 
selfhelp  by  the  victim  state  or  its  support- 
ers."'" 

International  law  and  the  institutions  of 
the  International  community  are  not  so  fuily 
developed  as  to  set  forth  with  precision  what 
is  legally  permissible  in  responding  to  a  par- 
ticular State's  breach  of  its  international  ob- 
ligations. A  central  consideration  in  the  cur- 
rent situation,  however,  is  the  role  being 
played  by  the  United  Nations.  The  UN  Char- 
ter grants  to  the  Security  Council  the  "pri- 
mary responsibility"  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. '«  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  responsibility  the  Council  is 
authorized  by  the  Charter  to  investigate  any 
situation  "likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security" 
(Article  34),  to  make  recommendations  on 
how  a  dispute  should  be  settled  (Article  36), 
and.  if  it  finds  there  has  been  a  breach  of  the 
peace  or  act  of  aggression,  to  determine 
what  measure  are  necessary  to  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security  (Article  39). 
Under  the  latter  authority  the  Council  may 
employ  both  military  and  non-military 
measures,  as  follows: 

Article  41 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  its 
decisions,  and  it  may  call  upon  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  meas- 
ure.s.  These  may  include  complete  or  partial 
interruption  of  economic  relations  and  of 
rail.  Fea.  air.  postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and 
other  means  of  communications,  and  the  sev- 
eranoe  of  diplomatic  relations. 
Article  42 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  in  Article  41  would  be 
inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inadequate, 
it  may  take  such  action  by  air.  sea,  or  land 
force*  as  many  be  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 
Such  action  may  include  demonstrations, 
blocicade.  and  other  operations  by  air,  sea,  or 
land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, 

As  noted  above,  the  Charter  obligates  all 
Members  of  the  UN  "to  accept  and  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council"  (Arti- 
cle 25). 

In  the  past  the  Security  Council  has  fre- 
quently been  unable  to  perform  the  functions 
assigned  it  by  the  Charter  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  permanent  Members  of  the 
Council  to  agree  on  a  course  of  action.  That 
is  not,  the  case  in  the  present  situation. 
Thus,  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
to  date  have  drawn  upon  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  noted  above.  In  Resolution  660 
of  Augrust  2,  1990,  the  Council  made  the  basic 
decision  that  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 
constituted  a  breach  of  international  peace 
and  security,  condemned  the  invasion,  de- 
manded that  Iraq  withdraw,  and  rec- 
ommended that  Iraq  and  Kuwait  attempt  to 
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negotiatje  their  differences.  In  Resolution  661 
of  August  6,    1990,   the   Council   reinforced 
those  decisions  by  calling  on  all  States  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  to 
protect  the  assets  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  Kuwait.  In  Resolution  662  of  August 
9,  1990,  It  responded  to  Iraq's  announced  an- 
nexation of  Kuwait  by  terming  it  of  "no 
legal  validity"  and  calling  on  all  States  not 
to  recognize  the  annexation.  In  Resolution 
664  of  Angust  18.  1990,  It  responded  to  Iraq's 
refusal  Uo  permit  third  country  nationals  to 
leave  and  to  its  orders  that  all  embassies  in 
Kuwait  be  closed  and  that  diplomatic  Immu- 
nity be  withdrawn  from  the  personnel  of  any 
embassy  that  did  not  close  by  calling  upon 
Iraq  to  rescind  those  orders  and  to  permit 
the   imraediate  departure  of  third  country 
nationale.  In  Resolution  665  of  August  25, 
1990,  it  authorized  the  maritime  forces  en- 
forcing the  trade  embargo  with  Iraq  to  em- 
ploy "such  measures  *  ♦  *  as  may  be  nec- 
essary." In  Resolution  666  of  September  13, 
1990.  it  refined  the  embargo  called  for  by 
Resolution  661  with  respect  to  food  and  medi- 
cal supplies.  In  Resolution  667  of  September 
16.  1990,  It  responded  to  Iraq's  forcible  seizure 
of  third  country  nationals  from  several  em- 
bassies in  Kuwait  and  its  quarantine  of  oth- 
ers by  condemning  the  acts  and  demanding 
release  of  those  seized  and  protection  for  em- 
bassy fuBctions  and  personnel.  In  Resolution 
669  of  September  24,  1990,  it  took  cognizance 
of  the  difficulties  the  economic  sanctions  on 
Iraq  were  creating  for  some  countries.  In 
Resolution    670    of    September    25,    1990,    it 
reaffirmed  the  illegality  of  Iraq's  actions  and 
clarified  that  the  trade  embargo  applied  to 
all  meanE  of  transport,  including  aircraft.  In 
Resolutien  674  of  October  29,  1990,  the  Coun- 
cil called  again  upon  Iraq  to  comply  with  Its 
previous  Resolutions,  stressed  that  Iraq  was 
responsiljle  under  international  law  for  any 
loss,  damage,  or  injury  it  caused  as  a  result 
of  its  invasion  and  illegal  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait, and  called  upon  all  States  to  collect  In- 
formatioh  regarding  claims  against  Iraq.  In 
Resolution    677    of  November   28,    1990,    the 
Council  oondemned  Iraq's  efforts  to  alter  the 
demographic  composition  of  Kuwait  and  to 
destroy  all  civil  records  maintained  by  the 
legitimate  government  of  Kuwait.   Finally, 
in  Resolation  678  of  November  29,  1990,  the 
Council  ijoted  Iraq's  "flagrant  contempt"  for 
the  Council's  previous  resolutions  and  au- 
thorized all  States,  after  January  15,  1991, 
"to  use  all  necessary  means  to  uphold  and 
implement  Security  Council  Resolution  669 
and  all  subsequent  relevant  resolutions  and 
to  restore  international  peace  and  security 
to  the  area." 

These  measures  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  Bursuant  to  Its  authority  under  the 
UN  Charter  give  the  sanction  of  Inter- 
national legality  to  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  them.  It  might  also  be  noted  that  at  least 
"until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  meas- 
ures necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security,"  the  UN  Charter  also 
recognizee  the  right  of  a  State  to  act  in  self- 
defense  if  it  is  the  victim  of  an  armed  at- 
tack, both  by  unilateral  measures  and  meas- 
ures taken  collectively  with  other  States 
(Article  31).  Thus,  a  mantle  of  legality  may 
also  attach  to  measures  taken  by  Kuwait 
and  other  States  individually  or  collectively 
in  respon»e  to  Iraq's  aggression  either  before 
the  Secudty  Council  acted  or,  perhaps,  even 
apart  from  the  Council's  decisions.  Under 
international  law  such  measures  must  gen- 
erally conform  to  considerations  of  necessity 
and  proportionality.  That  Is,  they  must  be 
necessary  In  order  to  resolve  the  matter  in 
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dispute,  and  they  must  be  proportional  to 
the  severity  of  the  violation." 

1  hope  the  above  is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest. If  we  may  be  of  additional  assistance, 
please  call  on  us. 

David  m.  Ackerman, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 
this  memorandum  did  not  encompass 
all  of  the  events  of  the  war.  It  is  a  good 
statement  of  legal  principle,  and  it 
contains  a  recitation  of  quite  a  number 
of  points  of  international  violations 
and  war  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summary  dated 
February  28,  1991,  of  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks against  Israel  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  which  summarizes  some  39 
missile  attacks.  It  documents  two  indi- 
viduals killed  directly  by  those  at- 
tacks; 12  additional  deaths  from  using 
gas  masks,  heart  attacks,  and  choking: 
200-plus  injured;  and  some  1,644  fami- 
lies being  evacuated  from  Tel  Aviv  and 
Ramat  Gan  as  a  result  of  these  Scud 
attacks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statistics  on  Missile  Scud  attacks  on 

ISRAEL 

39  missile  attacks. 

2  killed  directly  by  attacks. 

12  additional  deaths  from  using  gas  masks 
incorrectly,  heart  attack  from  fear,  or  chok- 
ing. 

200+  injured. 

1644  families  were  evacuated  from  Tel  Aviv 
and  Ramat  Gan  as  a  result  of  Scud  attacks. 

Scud  Missile  attacks  on  Israel 
The  following  is  an  unofficial  summary  of 
the  Scud  missile  attacks  on  Israel,  based  on 
EOF  spokesman  accounts  as  published  in  Is- 
raeli newspapers. 

WEEK  one 

First  attack:  Friday.  1.18.91.  02:00  hours. 
Eight  missiles  are  fired  at  Israel.  12  people 
suffer  light  to  moderate  injuries.  One  of  the 
missiles  fell  on  a  two-story  residential  build- 
ing in  the  Tel  Aviv  area;  another  fell  on  a 
factory.  A  third  missile  hit  a  structure  near 
Haifa. 

Second  attack:  Saturday.  1.19.91.  07.20 
hours.  Four  missiles  are  launched  at  Israel, 
three  of  them  fall  and  explode.  16  people 
lightly  Injured  by  fragments.  One  missile  fell 
in  the  center  of  the  country  near  a  residen- 
tial building,  another  fell  near  the  Tel  Aviv 
Exhibition  grounds  and  a  third  fell  on  the 
shelter  of  a  public  building. 
week  two 

Third  attack:  Tuesday,  1.22.91.  20:30  hours. 
A  Scud  missile  hits  Ramat  Gan.  Three  die  of 
heart  attacks,  96  injured,  6  of  them  seri- 
ously. A  two-story  home  collapses  and  many 
other  buildings  are  heavily  damaged.  400 
apartments  are  damaged.  A  Patriot  missile 
hit  a  Scud  missile,  but  did  not  prevent  it 
from  dropping. 

Fourth  attack:  Wednesday.  1.23.91,  22:00 
hours.  A  Scud  missile  is  launched  at  the 
Haifa  area  and  is  intercepted  by  two  Patriot 
missiles.  There  were  no  Injuries,  but  in  many 
apartments,  windows  were  shattered. 


"Restatement,  supra  (Vol.  II).  §905.  Comments  a, 
c,  and  d.  at  380-382. 


Fifth  attack:  Friday,  1.25.91,  18:00  hours. 
Eight  Scud  missiles  are  flred  at  Israel.  One 
man  is  killed  and  45  are  injured,  one  seri- 
ously and  three  moderately.  Several  Patriot 
missiles  were  fired  at  and  hit  some  of  the 
Scud  missiles.  Two  Scuds  directly  hit  adja- 
cent neighborhoods  in  the  Ramat  Gan  area. 
A  two-story  house  collapsed  and  a  family 
was  rescued  from  the  rubble.  144  apartments 
were  heavily  damaged  and  some  400  others 
were  lightly  to  moderately  damaged. 

Sixth  attack:  Saturday  night.  1.25.91.  22:00 
hours.  Four  Scud  missiles  were  fired  at  Is- 
rael and  were  intercepted  by  Patriots.  Three 
of  the  Scuds  were  fired  at  Haifa  and  their  de- 
bris caused  windows  to  shatter  in  several 
northern  settlements.  The  fourth  Scud  was 
launched  at  the  Dan  region  and  was  inter- 
cepted without  causing  any  casualties  or 
damages. 

week  three 

Seventh  attack:  Monday.  1.28.91.  21:00 
hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired  at  Israel  and 
landed  near  the  village  of  Dir  Balut  in  the 
territories.  No  injuries  or  damages  were 
caused. 

Eighth  attack:  Thursday,  1.31.91.  18:00 
hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  launched  at  Israel 
and  hit  the  territories.  No  injuries  or  dam- 
ages were  caused. 

Ninth  attack:  Saturday  night.  2.2.91,  20:30 
hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired  at  Israel  and 
hit  an  unsettled  part  of  area  "Hey'".  No  inju- 
ries or  damages  were  caused. 

Tenth  attack:  Sunday  morning  2.3.91.  01:40 
hours.  A  second  Scud  missile  was  fired  and 
fell,  like  the  earlier  one,  in  area  "Hey".  No 
injuries  or  damages  were  caused. 
week  four 

Eleventh  attack:  Friday  night.  2.8.91.  02:40 
hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired  at  Israel  and 
hit  a  neighborhood  in  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try. 25  residents  were  Injured,  two  of  them 
moderately.  Over  400  apartments  were  dam- 
aged in  the  attack. 

Twelfth  attack:  Monday  evening.  2.11.91. 
18:52  hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired  at  Israel 
and  landed  in  an  uninhabited  area  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Israel.  No  injuries  or  damages  were 
caused. 

Thirteenth  attack:  Tuesday  morning. 
2.12.91.  01:30  hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired 
at  Israel  and  hit  a  residential  area  in  the 
center  of  the  country.  6  residents  are  in- 
jured. One  house  is  completely  destroyed  and 
windows  in  dozens  of  other  homes  are  shat- 
tered. According  to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment spokeswoman,  the  missile  landed  near 
the  residence  of  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Are- 
nas. 

week  five 

Fourteenth  attack:  Saturday  night.  2.16.91. 
20:05  hours.  Two  Scuds  were  launched  in  a  co- 
ordinated attack.  For  the  first  time,  one 
lands  In  the  south  of  the  country  in  an  open 
area.  Parts  of  the  other  one  fall  into  the  sea 
in  the  north  of  the  country.  No  Injuries  or 
damages  were  caused  by  either  missile. 

Fifteenth  attack:  Tuesday  night.  2.19.91. 
20:00  hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired  at  Israel 
and  landed  in  an  open  area  in  the  center  of 
the  country.  No  injuries  or  damages  were 
caused. 

week  six 

Sixteenth  attack:  Saturday  night.  2.23.91. 
18:50  hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired  at  Israel 
from  western  Iraq  and  landed  in  an  unpopu- 
lated area  in  the  center  of  the  country  where 
it  caused  a  fire  to  break  out.  No  other  dam- 
ages or  injuries  were  caused. 

Seventeenth  attack:  Monday  morning, 
2.25.91,  03:37  hours.  A  Scud  missile  was  fired 


at  Israel  from  western  Iraq  and  limded  in  an 
unpopulated  area  in  the  south  of  Israel.  No 
damages  or  injuries  reported. 

Eighteenth  attack:  Monday  morning, 
2.25.91,  05:36  hours.  Second  Scud  missile  at- 
tack of  the  morning.  A  Scud  missile  was 
flred  at  Israel  trom  western  Iraq  and  landed 
in  an  unpopulated  area  in  the  south  of  Israel. 
No  damages  or  injuries  reported. 

Unofficial  estimates  of  damages  and  cas- 
ualties: 

39  SCUD  missiles  fired  at  Israel. 

Two  people  killed  by  a  missile. 

12  additional  deaths  resulted  indirectly 
from  missile  attacks. 

More  than  200  persons  injured  in  missile 
attacks. 

1,644  families  evacuated  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
Ramat  Gan. 

Property  damaged  Includes  4,095  buildings, 
3.991  apartments  and  residential  buildings, 
331  public  institutions,  17  educational  insti- 
tutions and  54  businesses. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  advise  my  colleagues  that  I  may  call 
this  resolution  for  a  vote  at  any  time 
in  the  Immediate  future,  because  it  is 
my  view  that  there  ought  to  be  a  force- 
ful statement  made  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
putting  everyone  on  notice.  Actually, 
President  Bush  put  Saddam  Hussein 
and  other  Iraqis  on  notice  back  in  Oc- 
tober 1990.  But  this  is  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  ought  to  be  followed  and  we 
ought  to  make  a  very  forceful  state- 
ment by  this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  72— REL- 
ATIVE TO  AMERICAN  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RE- 
BUILDING KUWAIT 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKI,  Mr.  LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  BOND,  Mr. 

BOREN,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Levin)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business: 

S.  RES.  72 

Whereas  Kuwait  is  liberated  and  is  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  Kuwaitis: 

Whereas  Kuwaiti  citizens  are  once  again  in 
control  of  their  own  destiny; 

Whereas  much  damage  has  been  done  to 
Kuwait,  its  infrastructure,  its  environment, 
and  its  industrial  capacity: 

Whereas  reconstruction  of  Kuwait's  econ- 
omy is  desperately  needed; 

Whereas  American  small  businesses  have 
expressed  interest  in  helping  the  Kuwaitis 
rebuild  their  country;  and 

Whereas  small  businesses  lack  the  re- 
sources to  hire  lobbyists,  international  con- 
sultants, and  former  diplomats  to  represent 
their  interests,  and  promote  their  products 
and  services  in  Kuwait:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  Government  should 
be  actively  involved  in  promoting  American 
small  businesses  to  help  rebuild  Kuwait; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  American  small  busi- 
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nesaes  seeking  to  become  Involved  In  the  re- 
building of  Kuwait;  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  should  conduct  a  public 
information  camiiaign  using-  local  and  na- 
tional offices  to  advise  American  small  busi- 
nesses about  becoming  involved  in  the  re- 
building of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  Senator  Mi- 
KULSKi  and  Senator  Lieberman  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  American 
small  business  should  be  involved  In  re- 
building Kuwait. 

Iraq's  brutal  occupation  has  left  Ku- 
wait's economy  in  shambles.  Much 
damage  has  been  done  to  Kuwait,  its 
roads  and  bridges.  Its  environment  and 
industry.  Reconstruction  is  desperately 
needed.  Damages  are  estimated  to  be 
between  S60  and  $100  billion. 

Because  of  the  special  friendship 
forged  between  our  two  countries,  the 
Kuwaiti  Government  intends  to  g^ive 
American  businesses  a  major  role  in 
the  reconstruction.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  initial  contracts  to  provide  emer- 
gency water,  sewer,  and  telephone  serv- 
ice went  to  American  businesses.  There 
is  an  expectation  that  American  busi- 
nesses will  see  a  similar  percentage  of 
the  much  larger  "Brick  and  Mortar" 
contracts  soon  to  come. 

Rebuilding  Kuwait  is  going  to  de- 
mand ingenuity.  The  greatest  ingenu- 
ity our  country  has  to  offer  comes  from 
American  small  business. 

Smaller  firms,  by  definition,  lack  the 
financial  resources  needed  to  hire  lob- 
byists, international  consultants,  and 
former  diplomats  to  represent  their  in- 
terests and  promote  their  products  and 
services. 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  Government  should  be  actively 
involved  in  promoting  American  small 
businesses  to  help  rebuild  Kuwait.  This 
resolution  directs  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Defense  and  State  to  co- 
operate in  providing  assistance  to 
American  small  businesses  seeking  to 
become  involved  in  the  rebuilding. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  al- 
ready taken  a  significant  first  step  by 
creating  the  Gulf  Reconstruction  Cen- 
ter where  United  States  companies  can 
bid  for  reconstruction  work  in  Kuwait. 
The  intention  of  this  resolution  today 
isn't  to  micromanage  the  Govern- 
ment's response — but  rather  to  encour- 
age the  Government  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  small  firms.  We 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  coop- 
eratively use  existing  resources  to  pro- 
mote American  small  business. 

For  many  people,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  is  foreign,  com- 
plex, and  frustrating.  Small  business 
owners  don't  know  who  to  call  for  help. 
Generally,  entrepreneurs  don't  have 
the  time  or  money  necessary  to  locate 
the  appropriate  source  of  information. 
Small  businesses  stand  the  chance  of 
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getting  lost  in  the  shuffle.  We  must 
prevent  that  from  happening. 

We  believe  it  is  important  for  the 
Gulf  Reconstruction  Center  to  work  in 
tandem  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  Gulf  Reconstruction 
Center  should  be  a  place  where  small 
businesses  can  turn  to  for  help  commu- 
nicating with  Government  agencies, 
like  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
are  heavily  involved  in  reconstruction. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  a  central 
information  center  where  small  busi- 
nesses can  get  lists  of  products  and 
services  the  Kuwaitis  need,  export  as- 
sistance and  local  contacts.  The  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  should 
use  its  district  offices  to  publicize  ap- 
propriate information  on  a  local  level. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  oosponsoring  this  resolution. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 


HARKIN  (AND  KOHL)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  23 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kom.)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations to  depositors  and  others  by 
the  least  expensive  means,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  ■■$30.(X)0,(XX).(X)0" 
and  insert  ■■$15.000,(X)0,000". 

At.  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following'  new  section: 

SEC.    .   PRESIDENTIAL  PROPOSAL  OF   FUNDING 
OPTIONS. 

la)  In  General.— Any  request  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  fund- 
ing in  addition  to  sums  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  set  of  proposals 
from  the  President  that  detail— 

(1)  funding  options  for  raising  additional 
revetues  sufficient  to  offset  such  request 
that— 

(A)  minimize  the  economic  burden  of  such 
request  on  low-,  moderate-,  and  middle-in- 
com»  taxpayers;  and 

(B)  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
and  the  sale  of  assets  at  fair  market  prices 
upon  closure  of  a  savings  association  due  to 
insolvency: 

(2)  a  system  of  budgetary  accounting  for 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  outlays  that 
accurately  renects  such  outlays'  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget  deficit;  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  improving — 

(A)  the  accountability  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  the  Congress;  and 

(B)  the  overall  efficiency  of  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  operations. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  con- 
firmation hearing  on  the  nomination  of 


James  F.  Hoobler  to  be  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1991,  at  2  p.m..  in 
room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  call  John  Ball,  staff  director  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  at  224- 
5175. 

SUBCOMMITTKE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  484,  the  Central  Valley 
Project  Improvement  Act. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  March  18, 
1991,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room  1138— 
auditorium— of  the  State  Office  Build- 
ing, 107  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  for 
the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify  by 
invitation  only.  However,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  Bubmit  written  testimony  to  be 
included  in  the  printed  hearing  record 
is  welcome  to  do  so.  Those  persons 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
should  mail  five  copies  of  the  state- 
ment tjo  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power,  U.S.  Senate,  364  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington 
DC  20511). 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366  or  Anne 
Svoboda  at  (202)  224-6836. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 


SUBCXJMMnTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  SPACE,  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
commiCtee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  be 
authoriEed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  March  5,  1991,  at  2 
p.m.  on  S.  272,  the  High-Performance 
Computing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  executive  session  on  Tuesday, 
March  5,  1991,  at  10  a.m.  to  mark  up  an 
original  bill  related  to  the  fiscal  year 
1991  Operation  Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental request,  to  include  personnel 
related  legislation,  various  measures 
referred  to  the  committee  (S.  270,  S 
281,  S.  2$3,  S.  325,  S.  334,  S.  384,  H.R.  586) 
and  to  «x5t  on  certain  pending  civilian 
nominations  (Mr.  Gambino  and  Mr 
Case). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


[TEES  TO 


ACE,  AND 


I.  Without 


BERNARD  F.  BRENNAN  AND 
MONTGOMERY  WARD 


•  Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  great  Illinoisan  and 
American,  Bernard  F.  Brennan,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Chicago-based  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Under  Bernard's  dynamic  leadership, 
Montgomery  Ward  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  America's  most  prosperous  cor- 
porations. 

However,  Mr.  Brennan's  leadership 
credentials  are  not  limited  to  financial 
matters.  Bernard  Brennan  has  en- 
hanced Montgomery  Ward's  reputation 
for  public  service  with  its  increased 
community  involvement  and  helping 
hand  attitude.  The  company  has  been  a 
major  supporter  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
YMCA,  tutoring  programs  and  many 
more. 

This  spirit  has  culminated  in  Ward's 
"Better  Than  a  Letter"  program.  De- 
signed to  assist  American  families  in 
communicating  with  their  loved  ones 
in  the  gulf,  the  concept  of  "Better 
Than  a  Letter"  program  was  born. 
Within  weeks,  major  suppliers  joined 
Montgomery  Ward's  program  and  do- 
nated over  2  million  dollars'  worth  of 
televisions,  camcorders,  VCR's  and 
tapes  to  American  service  men  and 
women  serving  through  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr.  Brennan  understood  the  need  for 
our  brave  sons  and  daughters  to  be  able 
to  frequently  communicate  with  their 
family  and  loved  ones.  It  became  a  pri- 
ority at  Montgomery  Ward.  Together 
with  the  USO,  they  were  able  to  pro- 
vide much  needed  comfort  for  those 
serving  us  overseas.  They  further  set 
up  screening  rooms  in  all  of  their 
stores  across  the  country  for  families 
to  record  and  play  tapes  if  they  did  not 
have  the  equipment  available. 

Montgomery  Ward  has  also  set  up 
canisters  in  each  of  their  stores,  fur- 
ther raising  much  needed  money  to 
fund  USO  supported  activities. 

I  rise  today  to  salute  Bernard  Bren- 
nan and  Montgomery  Ward.  Bernard 
and  Montgomery  Ward  are  truly  a 
great  Chicago  company  providing  lead- 
ership, compassion,  financial  support, 
and  most  important,  their  time  in  con- 
tributing to  a  better  Chicago,  a  better 
Illinois,  a  better  United  States  of 
America,  and  a  better  and  more  peace- 
ful world  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  truly  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
represent  fine  Illinoisans  like  Berneird 
Brennan.* 


t.  Without 


OVERSIGHT  ON  POW/MIA  MATTERS 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  call  attention  to  a  trou- 
bling matter  which  is  hindering  con- 
gressional oversight  on  POW/MIA  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
committed  myself  during  the  last  7 
years  to  working  with  the  executive 
branch  to  resolve  the  fate  of  more  than 
2,200  missing  United  States  military 
personnel  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

This  past  December,  after  meetings 
with  Defense  Department  officials  to 
discuss  recent  events  on  POW/MIA 
matters,  I  decided  I  would  like  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  our  government's 
POW/MIA  Interagency  Group  [lAG]. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  I  would 
first  like  to  explain  exactly  what  this 
lAG  group  is. 

The  Department  of  Defense  publishes 
a  POW/MIA  Fact  Book  in  which  the 
lAG  is  described  as  follows: 

United  States  Government  policy  regard- 
ing the  POW/MIA  issue  is  coordinated 
through  the  POW'MIA  Interagency  Group 
[lAG].  Membership  in  the  lAG  includes  the 
Defense  Department,  the  White  House  Na- 
tional Security  Council  [NSG]  staff,  the 
State  Department,  the  Joint  Staff,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  [DIA],  the  Na- 
tional League  of  POW  MIA  Families,  and 
House  and  Senate  staff  members  from  the  re- 
spective Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees.  The  LAG  develops  policy 
concerning  the  POW  MIA  issue  and  assesses 
current  efforts,  while  evaluating  new  initia- 
tives and  approaches  to  enhance  resolution. 

It  so  happens,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
the  morning  of  this  lAG  meeting  in  De- 
cember, my  office  received  a  phone 
message  from  the  State  Department 
saying  that  Bob  Smith,  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  would  not  be  allowed 
to  attend  this  interagency  meeting. 
Upon  receiving  this  message,  I  phoned 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger  to  inquire  further.  Like 
me,  Mr.  Eagleburger  at  first  seemed 
puzzled  and  promised  to  look  into  the 
matter.  A  short  while  later,  my  office 
received  a  call  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment telling  me  that  Mr.  Eagleburger 
had  decided  to  refuse  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  lAG  meeting. 
Imagine  that:  staff  members  from  the 
Senate  are  supposedly  members  of  the 
lAG  Group,  yet  a  Senator  himself  can- 
not attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  very  disturb- 
ing that  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  shut  out  of  this  interagency 
group.  Whoever  made  this  decision 
should  realize  that  excluding  the  Con- 
gress from  these  meetings  will  only  add 
to  a  growing  public  perception  that  our 
Government  is  not  doing  everything 
possible  to  account  for  our  missing 
service  personnel. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  con- 
tinue to  hear  from  constituents  who 
are  outraged  over  the  way  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  has  been  handled  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  be  introducing  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  POW/MIA  Affairs  which  will  remain 
in  existence  until  we  have  achieved  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  miss- 
ing men  and  women.  In  short,  our  con- 


stituents expect  U8  to  ezercifle  close 
congressional  oversight  on  this  issue, 
and  I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to 
do  so. 

We  settled  for  no  less  in  the  gulf  war, 
and  rightfully  so.  These  same  stand- 
ards must  apply  to  Vietnam  and  past 
wars  where  hundreds  of  soldiers,  known 
to  have  been  in  captivity,  were  never 
released  or  accounted  for. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  the  answers  to  the  POW/MIA  di- 
lemma lie  in  Hanoi,  not  Washington.  I 
agree  that  the  answers  are  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  resolve  to  aggres- 
sively seek  out  these  answers  must 
come  from  Washington.* 


BUSH'S  DOUBLE  STANDARD  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  brutal  June  3,  1989  massacre  in 
Beijing's  Tianamen  Square,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  have  sup- 
ported the  protesters'  desires  for  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  It  is  outrageous 
that  the  Bush  administration  has  not 
demonstrated  stronger  support  for  this 
democratic  movement.  Rather  than  ad- 
vocating their  cause.  President  Bush 
has  virtually  closed  his  eyes  to  human 
rights  abuses  in  China  and  has  done  lit- 
tle to  help  these  students.  Instead,  he 
has  callously  attempted  to  bury  this 
human  rights  issue  under  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  gulf  war.  He  has  shouted 
to  the  world  the  egregious  human 
rights  violations  of  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  brutally  bloody  aggression 
against  the  people  of  Kuwait — and 
rightly  so.  Yet,  he  has  uttered  bsu^ly  a 
whisper  about  Gorbachev's  aggression 
in  the  Baltics  and  China's  arrests  and 
sentencing  of  its  pro-democracy  dem- 
onstrators. This  double  standard  on 
human  rights  is  unacceptable.  This  hy- 
pocrisy can  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Recently,  the  two  inspirational  mas- 
terminds behind  the  Tianamen  Square 
protest  were  sentenced  to  13  years  in 
prison.  Wang  Juntao,  an  editor,  and 
Chen  Ziming,  an  economist,  were  sen- 
tenced for  showing  no  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. This  punishment  seems  lenient 
compared  to  others  meted  out  to  the 
protesters.  Since  the  Tianamen  Square 
rally,  many  of  the  students  have  been 
arrested,  tried,  and  executed  for  merely 
voicing  their  desire  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. Some  activists  have  died 
while  being  detained  in  prison,  some- 
times under  bizarre  and  unexplained 
circumstances  which  may  have  in- 
volved torture  and  beatings.  Why  has 
the  Bush  administration  not  called  for 
an  investigation  of  these  reports? 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  virtually  turned  a  blind  eye  to- 
wards the  abuses  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment since  the  Tianamen  crack- 
down. In  June  1989,  the  administration 
barred  a  number  of  exchanges  with 
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China  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre, 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
formality.  Last  spring,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  renew  Chinas 
most-favored-nation  trade  status.  To- 
gether with  the  majority  leader  and 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  tried  to  pre- 
vent this  renewal.  But  President  Bush 
succeeded.  Meanwhile,  officials  in 
China  have  continued  with  new  trials, 
without  reprimand  from  our  Govern- 
ment. While  our  country  has  been  fo- 
cusing on  the  events  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  has  uttered  hardly  a  word 
about  the  situation  in  China.  The  State 
Department,  while  expressing  concern 
over  these  trials,  has  not  backed  up  its 
words  with  resolute  actions. 

How  can  we  wage  a  war  against  Iraq 
in  part  for  its  violations  of  basic 
human  rights,  and  yet  disregard  what 
is  happening  to  the  Chinese  democratic 
movement?  Human  rights  are  human 
rights — it  should  not  matter  which  na- 
tion is  violating  them.  The  right  to 
voice  one's  opinion  as  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  is  a  right  which  we 
hold  dear.  If  we  can  fight  a  war  because 
of  Iraq's  violations,  we  should  at  the 
very  least  address  China's  violations 
with  demonstrable  concern. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  sup- 
ported, or  at  least  not  opposed,  the 
U.N.  resolutions  against  Iraq.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  the  Bush  administration 
has  treated  China  so  carefully.  Yet. 
there  have  been  reports  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  that  China  appar- 
ently agreed  to  sell  arms  to  Iraq  after 
it  voted  to  condemn  Iraq's  actions.  De- 
spite its  endorsement  of  the  U.N.  em- 
bargo, the  fact  that  it  would  consider 
selling  weapons  to  Iraq  through  a  third 
country  is  abominable — especially  as 
U.S.  soldiers  were  preparing  to  die  in 
the  gulf.  What  was  President  Bush's  re- 
action—a deafening  silence,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Unbelievably,  the  sanctions  that 
were  imposed  on  China  as  a  result  of 
the  Tlanamen  massacre,  have  recently 
been  lifted.  We  need  consistency  in  our 
human  rights  policy.  President  Bush 
has  not  taken  any  stand  against  these 
trials  or  deaths,  nor  has  his  adminis- 
tration strongly  condemned  Chinas 
flagrant  disregard  for  human  rights. 
We  cannot  allow  the  problems  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  grave  as  they  are,  to 
let  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  are  sending  peaceful  people  to 
prison  for  promoting  democracy.  Chi- 
na's policy  must  end.  The  longer  the 
Bush  administration  delays  any  action. 
the  more  innocent  people  will  be  jailed. 
tortured,  and  executed,  and  the  more 
visible  his  silent  double  standard  will 
become.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  FAT 
•  Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I 
today,  to  honor  a  great  American. 
man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Frank  Fat. 


rise 
The 


This  American's  contributions  to  the 
business  and  professional  community 
are  matched  only  by  his  commitment 
to  the  Chinese  immigrant  population. 
He  is  a  bright  light  in  President  Bush's 
thousand  points  of  light,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  United  States  is  high- 
lighted by  the  establishment  of  the 
Frank  Fat  Foundation.  The  goals  of 
the  foundation — better  education  and 
greater  understanding  between  Chinese 
and  American  people — are  aspirations 
that  provide  an  excellent  example  of 
how  an  individual  can  have  a  positive 
impact  on  one's  community. 

I  salute  Frank  and  all  of  his  years  of 
hard  work  and  dedication.  It  is  my 
hope  that  many  will  follow  his  example 
in  turn  making  the  world  a  better 
placa.» 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr,  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
buderet  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $1.7  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Current  level  is  SI  mil- 
lion above  the  revenue  floor  in  1991  and 
over  the  5  years,  1991-95. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $325.7  billion, 
$1.3  billion  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327  billion. 

The  report  follows: 
Co.sGREssioNAL  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  DC.  March  4.  1991. 
Hon.  Jim  S.-vsser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  CHAIR.MAN:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  current 
throufh  March  1,  1991.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
of  1990  (Title  XIU  of  P.L.  101-508).  This  report 
is  submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid 
of  Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
.\ct.  »s  amended,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5 
of  S.  Con.  Res.  32,  the  1986  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Sinoe  my  last  report,  dated  February  21, 
1991,  there  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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Revised  on- 
budpt  ai- 

Current 

Current  level 
+/-  n£rt- 

irtiites ' 

lites 

On-budget- 

Budtet  auVionty 

1.1B92 

1,1875 

-17 

Outlays 

1,1324 

1,131  1 

-1.3 

Revenues 

1991 

805.4 
4.690,3 

805  4 
4.690  3 

1991*95 

Maximum  deficit  amount 

3?7  0 

325,7 

-1.3 

Direct  loan  obligttions   . 

20,9 

20  6 

-.3 

Guaranteed  loan  commitments 

107  2 

106  9 

-  3 

Debt  subject  to  Imit 

4,1450 

3,369  6 

-7754 

Otf-budget 

Social  Secjnty  outlays 

1991 

234  2 
1.284  4 

234,2 
1,284,4 

1991-95 

Social  Secilnty  revenues 

1991    

303  1 
1,736  3 

303  1 
1,736  3 

1991-95   . 

'  The  revised  budget  agjreiates  were  made  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee stad  in  jccordance  witti  section  13112(1)  ol  the  Budget  Entorcemenl 
Act  ot  1990  (titl«  XIII  ol  Public  Law  101-508) 

'Current  level  represents  the  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending  el- 
lects  ot  all  legillation  that  Congress  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President 
tor  his  approval.  In  addition,  full-year  funding  estimates  under  current  law 
are  included  for  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations eve!  if  the  appropriations  have  not  been  made  In  accordance 
with  section  60j(d)(21  ol  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (title  XIII  of 
Public  Law  101-5081  current  level  eicludes  tl  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $12  billion  <in  outlays  tor  Operation  Desert  Shield,  $  1  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $i  billion  in  outlays  tor  debt  forgiveness  for  Egypt  and  Po- 
land, and  V2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  lor  Internal  Revenue 
S«rvice  funding  Ibove  the  June  1990  baseline  level  Current  level  outlays  in- 
clude a  $1  1  bilfcn  savings  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  that  the  committee 
attributes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (Public  law  101-5081, 
and  rewnues  intlude  ttie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  estimate  of 
J3  billion  lor  tit  Internal  Revenue  Service  provision  m  the  Treasury-Postal 
Service  approprntions  bill  (Public  Law  101-509)  The  current  level  ot  debt 
subiect  to  limit  tellects  the  latest  US  Treasury  information  on  public  debt 
transactions 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  US  SENATE. 
102D  CONG,,  1ST  SESS ,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL 
FISCAL  YtAR  1991  AS  OF  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS 
MAR  1,  1991 

[In  millions  of  doilarsj 


Budget  au- 
thority 


Outlays 


Revenues 


I  Enacted  m  premous  ses- 
sions 
Revenues  .                                                                       834,910 
Permanent  appropria- 
tions an|  trust  funds             725  105           633  016 
Other  legisbtion                       664,057           676,371 
Offsetting  Bceipts  -210,616        -210,616  

Total  enlcted  in  pre- 
vious sessions  1178,546         1098,770  834,910 

II,  Enacted  this  lession  Ex- 
tending IRS  d#adline  foi 
Desert  Storm  troops  (Public 

Law  102-2) -  1 

III,  (^ntinuing  resolution  au- 

Ihonty ..„„.     

IV  (inference  agreements 

ratified  by  bow  Houses ____,_.     

V  Entitlement  authority  and 
other  mandatary  adjust- 
ments requirefl  to  conform 
with  current  llw  estimates 
in  revised  on-|udget  aggre- 
gates    -  6  307  799       ._, 

VI  Economic  and  technical 
assumption  ufed  by  com- 
mittee lor  bu^et  enforce- 
ment act  estiHales 15,000  31.300  -29.500 

On-budget  current  level     ,  1.187,482         1,131.113  805409 

Revised  on-budg«l  aggregates  1.189.215         1.132.396  805,410 

Amount  remailing: 

Over  budget  resolution    

Under  bud vt  resolution  ,  1.733  1,283  1 


Mote  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding  • 


THE  GREAT  IMBALANCE 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  following  two  editorials  from 
the  February  17,  1991,  edition  of  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

These  articles  adequately  portray  the 
situation  that  exists  between  Florida 
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and  the  Federal  Government.  Many 
States  are  donor  States  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet  many  Floridians  are 
asking  why  is  Florida  consistently  the 
largest  donor  State  of  all  50  States. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  editorials,  especially  as  we 
begin  work  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  As 
you  read  these  articles,  please  keep  in 
mind  that  Florida  grew  by  one-third 
during  the  last  decade.  Efforts  will 
have  to  be  made  to  correct  current  for- 
mulas which  take  away  valuable  dol- 
lars to  the  very  States  that  need  them 
the  most. 

The  articles  follow: 

Florida  Slighted  on  Roads 

Florida  had  been  shortchanged  on  federal 
hig-hway  money  long  enough  to  hope  for  a 
break  in  President  Bush's  big  new  transpor- 
tation plan. 

We  didn't  get  it.  But  there's  better  news: 
The  proposed  formula  for  divvying  up  the 
dollars  is  unpopular  with  so  many  groups 
that  Congress  Is  bound  to  change  it. 

The  administration  started  out  right,  com- 
plying with  a  request  from  Florida  and  other 
states:  Reduce  the  more  than  60  cumbersome 
highway  program  categories  that  money  has 
been  granted  under. 

There  will  be  only  two  now.  Money  that 
comes  down  from  Washington  will  be  either 
for  the  National  Highway  System  or  the 
state  and  urban  system.  Nice  cut. 

But  wait.  The  fed's  priorities  in  dividing 
the  highway  money  are  badly  skewed. 

About  70  percent  of  a  proposed  $87.17  bil- 
lion for  the  next  five  years  would  go  to  the 
150,000-mile  national  system.  Roughly  30  per- 
cent would  go  to  the  700,000-mile  state  and 
urban  system. 

Shouldn't  those  percentages  be  reversed, 
considering  the  mileages  involved?  Well,  not 
necessarily.  A  50-50  split  wouldn't  be  bad,  as 
state  highway  officials  suggest.  And  with 
luck,  Congress  will  aim  for  something  in 
that  vicinity. 

In  their  proposal,  the  feds  made  matters 
worse  by  resorting  to  mathematical  sleight- 
of-hand,  as  they  so  often  do.  They  claim,  for 
example,  that  Florida  would  get  $517  million 
the  next  financial  year.  That's  a  consider- 
able increase,  they  claim,  over  this  years 
$402  million. 

But  wait  yet  again.  This  year.  Florida  ac- 
tually got  about  $584  million,  because  of  a 
plan  designed  to  make  sure  a  state  gets  a 
certain  minimum  of  the  gasoline  tax  dollars 
it  sends  to  Washington.  The  feds  have  chosen 
to  ignore  this,  and  next  year  that  plan  dies. 
So  next  year,  Florida  would  end  up  getting 
less  money  than  this  year,  not  more. 

And  while  we're  at  it,  let's  take  a  closer 
look  at  how  much  of  our  gas  tax  money  we 
get  back  from  Washington.  It  could  be  less 
than  53  cents  on  the  dollar  this  year. 

How  come?  Because  Florida  is  what  the 
feds  call  a  "donor  state."  We're  forced  to 
give  some  of  our  tax  money  to  states  that 
supposedly  need  it  worse  than  we  do.  Like 
those  out  West,  with  lots  of  road  miles  but 
few  drivers  to  pay  gasoline  taxes. 

Yes,  there  are  some  good  points  to  Mr. 
Bush's  transportation  plan.  For  instance,  it 
gives  local  and  State  governments  more 
flexibility  In  using  transportation  dollars  for 
mass  transit.  Florida  governments  des- 
perately need  that  flexibility,  and  it's  a  rec- 
ognition by  Mr.  Bush  that  this  nation 
shouldn't  be  so  dependent  on  the  automobile. 


But  you  can't  do  much  for  nuus  transit  if 
you  don't  get  enough  dollars.  Overall,  this 
proposal  needs  serious  work. 

*  *  *  AND  Other  Federal  Dollars 

Florida  gets  the  short  end  of  the  federal 
tax  stick  in  more  ways  than  losing  so  much 
of  its  gasoline  tax  money  to  other  states. 

No  other  state  loses  as  great  a  percentage 
of  all  its  federal  taxes.  That's  particularly 
unfortunate  when  the  state  taking  the  big- 
gest hit  has  as  much  growth  and  as  many 
problems  as  Florida  does. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  that  Flor- 
ida sends  $1.64  to  Washington  for  every  dol- 
lar it  gets  back.  Not  even  big-growth  states 
like  Texas  and  California  have  it  as  bad. 

Where  does  the  difference  go?  Well,  every 
state  can't  expect  to  get  back  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, else  there  wouldn't  be  money  for  defense 
and  other  federal  requirements. 

But  the  needs-of-poorer-states  rule  comes 
into  play  here,  just  as  it  does  with  gasoline 
taxes.  We  lose  money  so  states  like  Alaska, 
the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Mississippi  and  West 
■Virginia  can  get  around  twice  what  they  pay 
in. 

This  formula  needs  adjusting,  too.  Flor- 
ida's not  rich  enough  to  be  quite  so  generous. 
Too  many  of  our  own  social,  highway,  edu- 
cation, penal,  health  and  other  problems  are 
crying  for  solutions. 

The  Great  Imbalance 
Floridians  pay  far  more  in  federal  taxes 
than  the  state  gets  back  in  federal  dollars. 
For  every  dollar  the  state  receives  from 
Washington.  Floridians  have  sent  $1.64  in 
taxes.  Here's  a  comparison  with  states  that 
get  the  most  federal  benefit. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY'S 
NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  within  its  jurisdiction 
oversight  of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's national  laboratories.  These  lab- 
oratories are  an  imjMsrtant  part  of  the 
Department's  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  a  significant  na- 
tional asset.  Over  the  past  40  years,  the 
laboratories  have  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  energy  technologies;  and  in 
the  design,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  Two  of  these 
laboratories  are  within  the  State  of 
New  Mexico — Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  and  Sandia  National  Lab- 
oratory—and they  are  an  important 
asset  to  the  State  as  well. 

In  July  1990,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development, 
chaired  by  Senator  Ford,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  role  and  future  mission  of 
the  Department's  national  labora- 
tories. This  is  an  important  issue  for 
consideration  by  the  subcommittee  and 


one  that  will  likely  receive  additional 
attention  in  the  102d  Congress. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  chair  a  por- 
tion of  the  July  hearing  before  the  sub- 
committee. At  that  time,  several  wit- 
nesses requested  the  opportunity  to 
submit  additional  remarks  and  have 
them  included  in  the  record  of  the 
hearing.  Unfortunately,  the  additional 
remarks  submitted  by  Dr.  Alvin 
Trivelpiece,  Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  were  Inadvert- 
ently excluded  from  the  printed  hear- 
ing record.  These  additional  remarks — 
which  were  written  in  a  question  and 
answer  formats-are  most  informative, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
them.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  that  these  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  material  follows: 

Roles  and  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  National  Laboratories,  July 
25,  1990 

(By  Alvin  W.  Trivelpiece,  Director,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory)' 

Senator  Bingaman:  Dr.  Trivelpiece,  in  his 
opening  remarks  Senator  Ford  asked  several 
questions  concerning  the  structure  of  the  na- 
tional laboratories.  The  Subcommittee 
would  be  interested  in  your  response  to  these 
questions  because  of  the  unique  perspective 
you  can  offer  as  the  Director  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  as  a  former 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Of- 
fice of  Energy  Research.  What  are  your  views 
on  these  subjects? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator,  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
Senator  Ford's  questions.  It  is  reasonable  to 
examine  the  structure  of  the  laboratories 
from  time  to  time  and,  given  the  recent  re- 
duction In  world  tensions,  the  time  Is  now 
right  for  such  an  examination.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  its  laboratories  have 
been  central  players  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  power,  energy  technologry  develoi>- 
ment.  nuclear  medicine;  and  in  the  design, 
development,  and  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  time  of  their  Inception 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the 
present  day.  The  national  laboratories  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  complex. 

Senator  Ford  asked.  "Should  we  restruc- 
ture the  lab  system  to  better  coordinate 
R&D  among  the  laboratories?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  existing  structure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  laboratories  is  out- 
dated. However,  as  with  any  system  that  has 
been  in  place  for  a  long  time,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  examine  what  it  is  doing,  how  it  is 
performing  its  role,  and  whether  It  could  be 
improved.  "Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  taxpayer  resources 
that  are  supported  at  the  laboratories.  The 
Department  of  Energy's  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Defense  Programs  coordinates  activities 
among  the  national  defense  laboratories, 
Sandia,  Lawrence  Livermore,  and  Los  Ala- 
mos National  Laboratories,  and  the  weapons 
manufacturing  complex.  The  Department's 
Office  of  Energy  Research  manages  the  three 
multiprogram  laboratories  represented  at  to- 
day's hearing,  Lawrence  Berkeley,  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  Oak  Ridge,  and  the  two  other 
national  labs,  Argonne  and  Brookhaven. 


■Operated  by  Martin  Marietta  Ener^  Systems. 
Inc.,  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Eneinr  ander  Oon- 
iracl  No.  DE-AOI6-84OR21100. 
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At  the  height  of  the  energ:y  crisis,  the 
multlprogmm  laboratories  had  the  Hexibil- 
Ity  to  dedicate  much  of  their  efforts  to  de- 
si^  new  approaches  to  conserving  energy.  In 
more  recent  times,  these  laboratories  have 
responded  to  recent  departmental  initiatives 
In  the  areas  of  high  temperature 
superconductivity  pilot  centers,  technology 
transfer,  and  education. 

In  addition  to  its  multiprogram  labora- 
tories, the  Department  of  Energy  also  man- 
ages a  number  of  single  program  laboratories 
which  are  world-class  institutions  in  their 
own  right.  I  mentioned  Ames  LAboratory  in 
my  prepared  testimony.  Others  of  these  sin- 
gle program,  very  distinguished  laboratories 
include  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Lab- 
oratory, which  explores  elementary  particle 
physics  to  broaden  the  understanding  of  the 
basic  stnicture  of  matter.  Although  the  pri- 
mary program  area  at  Fermi  is  high-enerpy 
physics,  the  Fermi  linear  accelerator  is  used 
In  cancer  therapy,  and  the  Laboratory  has 
become  Involved  in  medical  radiation  ther- 
apy. The  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Labora- 
tory conducts  research  in  magnetic  fusion 
energy  using  a  Tokomak  fusion  reactor.  This 
R&D  effort  is  aimed  at  using  fusion  enerery 
as  a  safe,  economical,  and  environmentally 
acceptable  method  of  generating  electricity. 
The  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  con- 
ducts basic  and  applied  research  in  areas  per- 
tinent to  solar  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. Current  research  focuses  on 
photovoltaics,  wind  energy  conversion,  bio- 
chemical conversion,  alcohol  fuels,  energy 
from  waste,  buildings  energy  management. 
and  thermal  energy  storge.  Finally,  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center  is  dedi- 
cated to  experimental  and  theoretical  re- 
search in  particle  physics  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  in  high-energy  accel- 
erators and  elementary  particle  physics. 

The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search are,  in  fact,  well  coordinated  by  the 
programmatic  offices  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  in  the  Institutional  planning 
process.  Each  multiprogram  laboratory,  in 
concert  with  the  Department  of  Energy,  par- 
ticipates in  an  annual  planning  cycle.  In  this 
action  major  new  initiatives  are  proposed 
and  evaluated,  major  laboratory  issues  are 
discussed,  and  planned  programmatic  objec- 
tives are  evaluated.  To  guide  the  labora- 
tories, the  Department  also  reviews  each  of 
their  major  planning  documents,  conducts 
an  annual  on-site  review  at  each  laboratory. 
and  reviews  and  approves  each  laboratory's 
final  institutional  plan.  These  on-site  visits 
are  especially  useful  in  that  they  give  lab- 
oratory staff  the  opportunity  to  explain  to 
the  Department's  managers  first  hand  the 
exciting  activities  they  are  pursuing.  They 
also  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  face-to- 
fice  exchange  between  laboratory  manage- 
ment and  the  Department's  representatives 
to  discuss  the  long-term  trends  and  implica- 
tions for  future  laboratory  operations. 

As  Director  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search, Senator,  I  was  initially  astonished  by 
the  way  in  which  the  laboratories  cooperate 
and  collaborate  so  that  they  do  not  duplicate 
efforts.  One  example  of  this  cooperation  is 
the  extensive  network  of  user  facilities 
throughout  the  Department  that  Is  consid- 
ered a  shared  resource.  Numbering  over  60. 
Including  13  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, these  user  facilities  are  used  by  re- 
aeaxchere  not  only  from  national  labora- 
tories, but  also  from  universities  and  indus- 
tries, and  in  some  instances,  from  around  the 
world. 

Senator  Bdjoaman:  Dr.  Trivelplece,  your 
mention  of  the  user  facilities  prompts  me  to 


ask  about  the  role  that  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  has  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  region.  Is  there  significant  interaction 
between  the  Laboratory  and  other  institu- 
tions in  the  Southeast? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  Many  companies  have  lo- 
cated to  the  Oak  Ridge  area  based  on  the 
concamitAnt  accessibility  of  the  Labora- 
tory's resources.  Within  the  past  year,  the 
Laboratory's  user  facilities  and  our  tech- 
nology transfer  initiatives  have  resulted  in 
Hertel.  Cercom.  and  Coors  Ceramics  deciding 
to  looate  manufacturing  facilities  here.  This 
will,  of  course,  bring  several  hundred  new 
jobs  CD  the  area. 

On  the  education  front.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  and  The  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville  cooperate  in  so  many 
activities  that  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity refers  to  the  Laboratory  as  his  "sister 
campus."  There  are  two  joint  ORNLUTK 
graduate  programs,  in  biomedical  sciences 
and  it  ecology.  The  biomedical  sciences  pro- 
gram is  located  in  ORNL's  Biology  Division 
and  has  awarded  more  than  120  doctoral  de- 
grees and  20  master's  degrees  since  its  begin- 
ning In  1965.  The  Graduate  Program  in  Ecol- 
ogy Is  affiliated  with  our  Environmental 
Sciences  Division.  Since  its  beginning  in 
1969.  90  doctoral  and  150  master's  degrees 
have  been  granted.  Both  of  these  programs 
also  Involve  postdoctoral  appointments  at 
ORNL-  Collaboration  between  ORNL  and 
UTK  has  evolved  over  the  years,  culminating 
in  !984  in  the  Science  Alliance.  The  oldest 
and  largest  of  Tennessee's  Centers  of  Excel- 
lence, the  Science  Alliance  was  established 
with  the  support  of  the  Tennessee  Higher 
Education  Commission.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  Alliance  is  the  Distinguished  Scientists 
program  whose  purpose  it  is  to  attract  sci- 
entisCK  of  significant  stature  to  the  region  to 
strengthen  regional  R&D  activities.  The  dis- 
tinguished scientists  participating  in  the 
program  are  in  such  areas  as  particle  physics 
theory,  nuclear  engineering,  computational 
sciences,  and  polymer  chemistry.  These  sci- 
entists hold  a  tenured  full  professorship  at 
UTK  and  an  appointment  as  a  senior  re- 
search scientist  at  ORNL.  The  Distinguished 
Scientist  Program  has  worked  so  well  that 
we  are  working  on  a  "Collaborating  Sci- 
entist Program"  to  attract  scientists  and  en- 
gineers with  a  rising  national  stature  and 
reputation.  Another  important  aspect  of  the 
Science  Alliance  is  the  Summer  Research 
Fellows  Program.  This  activity  brings  100  of 
the  nation's  most  promising  undergraduate 
science  students  to  the  University  where 
they  work  for  ten  weeks  with  researchers  at 
the  University  and  the  Laboratory. 

Cooperation  in  the  funding  of  large 
projects  has  allowed  both  ORNL  and  the 
neighboring  universities  to  obtain  research 
facilities  during  times  of  stiff  competition 
for  construction  dollars.  Our  first  coopera- 
tive effort  followed  the  completion  of  the 
Holifield  Heavy  Ion  Research  Facility.  Dedi- 
cated in  1980,  this  structure  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  l6-story  building  and  makes  possible  ex- 
tensive exploration  of  the  behavior  of  nu- 
clear matter.  As  a  user  facility,  it  is  open  to 
researchers  throughout  the  scientific  com- 
munity, including  universities,  research  cen- 
ters, and  industry.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  besides  experimental  facilities,  visiting 
scientists  need  other  accommodations,  like 
office  space,  sleeping  accommodations  on 
site  for  use  during  experiments,  and  individ- 
ual space  for  longer-term  visitors.  To  satisfy 
these  needs,  the  Joint  Institute  for  Heavy 
Ion  Research  was  built.  Funding  was  pro- 
vided by  The  University  of  Tennessee,  'Van- 
derbilt  University,  and  ORNL  through  the 
Department  of  Energy. 


A  similar  cooperative  agreement  has  been 
reached  qn  the  Grammasphere  project.  This 
facility  will  be  for  nuclear  physics  reseso'ch 
and  will  allow  the  study  of  gamma  rays  with 
greater  resolution  than  present  equipment 
can  mannge.  The  University  of  Tennessee 
and  'Vanderbilt  University  have  each  pledged 
$100,000  ia  matching  funds,  and  the  state  of 
Tennesse*  has  pledged  $800,000  for  this 
project.  A  panel  Department  of  Energy  panel 
has  recoramended  that  If  the  project  Is  to  be 
built,  it  Should  be  built  at  ORNL.  Funds  for 
the  consttnictlon  of  the  Grammasphere  are 
included  In  the  Department's  FY  1991  budget. 
The  monetary  support  provided  by  these  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  is  a  significant  indicator  of  the 
high  regard  for  ORNL  in  the  region. 

During  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of 
southern  universities  and  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  have  convened  several 
meetings  concerning  the  development  and 
expansion  of  high  energy  physics  in  our  re- 
gion. Th«se  meetings  have  been  driven  in 
part  by  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
project  and  by  a  true  desire  to  play  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  the  new  physics  to  be  provided 
by  the  accelerator  facility.  Out  of  these 
meetings  emerged  the  Southern  Association 
of  High  Bnergry  Physics,  which  is  now  char- 
tered under  the  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni- 
versities. In  addition,  the  Laboratory  is 
maintaining  close  ties  with  the  Southeastern 
University  Research  Association.  SAHEP 
has  also  acknowledged  ORNL's  strategic  lo- 
cation and  facilities  of  ORNL,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  having  ORNL  play  one  of  the 
focusing  Boles  in  the  region. 

Senator  Bing.^man:  In  your  prepared  testi- 
mony, you  discussed  the  licensing  of  inven- 
tions. Does  the  Laboratory  consider  tech- 
nology transfer  a  significant  part  of  its  mis- 
sion? And,  to  expand  on  that,  could  you  be 
more  speoific  as  to  what  Lab-developed  tech- 
nologies have  been  licensed  and  to  what  com- 
panies? Cfen  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
point  to  any  companies  and  say  that  these 
are  Laboratory  spinoffs? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  Senator,  in  1987,  Robert 
Solow  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Eco- 
nomics for  his  formulation  of  a  model  illus- 
trating l|ow  technological  advances  could 
spur  greater  per  capita  production.  In  an 
interview  shortly  after  the  announcement  of 
the  award,  he  said  "What  I  got  interested  in 
was  the  question  of  what  makes  a  modern  in- 
dustrial aconomy  grow  ...  we  owe  it  all  to 
the  growth  of  science  and  technology."  Pro- 
fessor Karl-Goran  Maler  of  the  Stockholm 
School  of  Economics  and  a  member  of  the 
Nobel  selection  committee  said  that,  "Solow 
showed  ui  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  not  the 
increase  In  quantity  that  is  so  important.  It 
is  the  increase  in  quality  through  better 
technology  and  increased  efficiency.  Better 
technology  will  be  the  engine  for  increased 
growth."  This  is  something  scientists  and 
engineers  have  known  for  years:  the  tech- 
nologies developed  at  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy laboratories  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  economic  well-being  of  our  na- 
tion. 

Each  laboratory  has  its  successes  in  licens- 
ing technologies  for  use  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. At  ORNL,  for  example,  silicon  carbide 
whisker  reinforced  ceramics  technologies 
have  been  licensed  by  ten  companies:  Amer- 
ican Matrix;  Advanced  Composite  Materials 
which  hae  2  licenses;  Dow  Chemical;  GTE 
Valenite;  High  'Velocity;  Iscar;  Cercom; 
Hertel;  Kennametal;  and  Keramont.  The 
servomanlpulator  and  the  fiber-optic 
luminoscape  have  each  been  licensed  twice 
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by,  respectively.  Remote  Technology  and  En- 
vironmental Systems.  Ontario  Hydro  has  li- 
censed the  radioactive  material  shipping  de- 
sign. The  ceramic  grlpper  assembly  has  been 
licensed  by  Instron,  the  anaerobic  waste 
treatment  system  by  Anflow,  and  the  novel 
ternary  ceramic  alloy  by  3M.  Other  licensed 
technologies  Include  nickel  aluminides  have 
been  licensed  by  five  companies:  Hoskins 
(Armada  Corp.),  Armco.  Cummins  Engine, 
Metallamlcs,  and  Valley  Todeco.  The  motor 
signal  analyzer  has  been  licensed  by  Wyle 
Labs,  Predictive  Maintenance  Inspection, 
Performance  Technologies,  and  Spectrum 
Technologies.  The  ultrasonic  ranging  data 
telemetry  system  has  been  licensed  to 
Chemrad,  and  the  Finnigan  Corp.  has  li- 
censed an  explosives  sensor.  Du  Pont  has  li- 
censed the  radioiodinated  maleimides  and  B- 
Tec,  the  technology  for  identifying  different 
species  of  honey  bees.  The  triple-effect  ab- 
sorption chiller  has  been  licensed  by  Trane 
Company  and  the  Apache  Corporation. 
Abaxis  has  licensed  the  blood  rotor,  and 
Coors  Ceramics  the  gelcasting  method  of 
making  complex  ceramic  shapes.  A  soil 
corer/sampler  technology  has  been  licensed 
to  Associated  Design  and  Manufacturing 
Company  and  Scintillation  Technologies  has 
licensed  the  iridium  generator.  The  solvent 
extraction  technology  has  been  licensed  to 
Analytical  Blo-chemistry  Labs  and  NATCO. 
SEMATECH  has  the  license  for  the  micro- 
wave plasma  source  for  etching,  and  Sor- 
rento Electronics  for  the  groundwater  Ceren- 
kov  radiation  detector. 

The  entrepreneurial  spirit  is  alive  and  well 
in  Oak  Ridge.  Over  the  years,  the  ORNL  staff 
have  started  many  companies  related  to 
their  work  here.  One  of  Oak  Ridge's  first 
major  spinoff  companies,  ORTEC,  was  found- 
ed in  1960  by  a  small  group  of  ORNL  sci- 
entists. Originally  a  manufacturer  of  nuclear 
radiation  detectors  invented  at  ORNL, 
ORTEC  is  now  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
EG&G  and  an  International  supplier  of  radi- 
ation detectors  and  related  electronic  proc- 
essing instruments.  Radiation  measurement 
systems  manufactured  by  ORTEC  in  Oak 
Ridge  were  used  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  to  inspect  food  products  for  hazardous 
levels  of  radioactive  contamination  follow- 
ing the  Chernobyl  reactor  accident.  Another 
ORNL  scientist,  Edward  Fairstein,  launched 
Tennelec,  sUso  in  1960.  Tennelec  manufac- 
tures nuclear  radiation  monitoring  and 
measurement  instrumentation.  In  1977, 
Tennelec  was  purchased  by  David  Coffey,  a 
former  ORNL  scientist  who  had  previously 
Incorporated  a  start-up  company  called  The 
Nucleus.  The  product  line  of  The  Nucleus  In- 
cludes a  variety  of  multichannel  analyzers, 
computer-based  gamma  spectroscopy  sys- 
tems, nuclear  medicine  and  clinical  diag- 
nostic Instruments,  and  x-ray  fluorescence 
analyzers.  Among  other  ORNL  entrepreneurs 
is  Harold  Schmltt,  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers of  ORTEC.  Schmltt  was  also  involved  in 
the  founding  of  several  other  companies,  in- 
cluding Environmental  Sciences  (a  licensee 
of  ORNL  technology)  and  Plc-Alr,  an  Oak 
Ridge  die  casting  firm,  to  name  two.  Schmltt 
co-founded  Atom  Sciences  with  ORNL  sci- 
entist Sam  Hurst  in  1980,  to  conmiercialize 
the  Laboratory's  developments  in  resonance 
ionization  spectroscopy. 

Scientist-entrepreneur  Hurst  has  dem- 
onstrated that  scientists  can  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  steering  the  development  of 
products  for  the  private  sector  without  giv- 
ing up  their  sclentlflc  careers.  While  at 
ORNL,  he  founded  Elographlcs,  an  Oak  Ridge 
company  that  manufactures  computer  pe- 
ripheral    devices,     including     the     "touch 


screen"  invented  by  Hurst  for  computer  ter- 
minals. In  1985,  using  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Reseaixh  funding,  he  co-founded  an- 
other company,  Pelllssippi  International,  to 
turn  basic  science  results  into  products.  Dur- 
ing it  first  year  of  operation,  this  company 
received  four  SBIR  grants,  two  of  which  sup- 
ported further  development  of  ORNL  tech- 
nology. 

Second-generation  spinoff  companies  are 
also  contributing  to  local  economic  growth. 
Computer  Technology  it.  Imaging,  a  manu- 
facturer of  posltron-emlssion-tomography 
scanners  and  cyclotrons  for  medical  diag- 
nosis, is  a  spinoff  of  EG&G/ORTEC.  Inte- 
grated Systems,  one  of  more  than  a  dozen 
spinoffs  of  Technology  for  Energy  Corpora- 
tion (a  1975  ORNL  spinoff  firm),  specializes  in 
integrated  computer-based  systems  for  elec- 
tric utilities  and  the  nuclear  power  industry. 
Another  local  licensee  and  a  1980  ORNL  spin- 
off firm.  Remote  Technology  Corporation,  is 
commercializing  the  advanced 

servomanipulator.  This  technology  enhances 
the  firm's  product  line  by  providing  special- 
ized robotic  equipment  to  replace  human 
workers  in  hazardous  environments.  In  1985. 
Anflow,  Inc.  was  formed  by  ORNL  staff  to 
manufacture  and  market  an  ORNL-developed 
anaerobic,  fixed-film,  bioreactor  wastewater 
treatment  system. 

Other  ORNL  spinoffs  include  American 
Magnetics,  Inc.,  which  custom  designs  and 
fabricates  superconducting  magnets  and 
cryogenic  accessories;  Ridge  Metals,  Inc.,  a 
precision  machine  shop  that  fabricates  com- 
ponents for  special  applications;  Oak  Ridge 
Research  Institute,  which  conducts  bio- 
medical research  and  develops  environ- 
mental monitoring  and  biological  waste 
treatment  systems;  Delta  M,  Inc.,  which 
manufactures  small-diameter,  high-quality 
thermocouples  and  instruments  for  measur- 
ing level,  flow,  and  heat  flux;  Computational 
Systems.  Inc.,  which  develops  and  manufac- 
tures software  and  hardware  systems  for 
stress  analysis  and  preventive  maintenance: 
Telerobotics  International,  Inc.,  which  de- 
signs and  develops  hardware  and  software  for 
robotic  systems;  Oxyrase,  which  produces  an 
oxygen-reducing  enzyme  system;  and 
Electro-Optics  Laboratory,  Inc.,  which 
makes  improved  laser  equipment  for  medical 
uses.  Two  ORNL-spinoff  companies  build 
tracking  devices  and  market  Africanized  bee 
detectors:  B-Tec  and  Electronic  System  Un- 
limited. Another  ORNL  spinoff.  Microwave 
Materials  Tech.,  Inc.,  is  involved  with  micro- 
wave processing  technologies. 

Senator  Bingaman:  "^ou  have  already  dis- 
cussed a  bit  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  both  single  program  and 
multiprogram  laboratories.  Senator  Ford 
asked  about  the  feasibility  of  restructuring 
the  laboratories  around  a  single  purpose  and 
having  lead  laboratories  for  individual 
projects.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  ap- 
proach? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  A  key  strength  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  its  prognunmatic 
managers  who,  over  the  years,  have  guided 
programs  so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  A  re- 
cent example  of  this  coordination  is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  2-GeV  light  source  at  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory,  the  6-GeV  light  source 
at  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Neutron  Source  at  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  which  we  hope  will  be 
funded  soon.  Duplication  of  these  devices 
around  the  nation  clearly  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate. By  picking  these  locations  for  the 
projects,  some  revitallzation  of  the  scientific 
facilities  at  the  nonweapons  laboratories  is 


accomplished.  These  were  clearly  created  as 
'centers  of  excellence"  because  the  speclQc 
nature  of  the  facilities  capitallied  on  exist- 
ing strengths  at  these  laboratories. 

Within  the  Department's  broad  ^>ectrum 
of  laboratories,  each  of  its  single  mission 
laboratories,  for  instance  Stanford,  Prince- 
ton, and  Fermilab,  has  the  distinction  of 
housing  a  signiflcant  research  apparatus 
that  is  unique  In  the  world.  The  great 
strength  of  its  multiprogram  laboratories 
lies  in  their  interdisciplinary  activities.  And. 
as  you  well  know,  many  of  today's  major  sci- 
entific issues  require  a  multldlscipUnary  ap- 
proach. Other  major  scientific  institutions, 
such  as  those  at  universities,  are  typically 
more  narrowly  focused.  They  have  not  been 
as  adept  at  engaging  in  research  that  in- 
volves Interdisciplinary  interactions.  The 
ability  to  bring  together  collections  of  out- 
standing individuals  with  equally  outstand- 
ing skills  in  many  areas  of  science,  tech- 
nology, engineering,  mathematics,  and  the 
social  sciences  is  an  asset  unique  to  the  na- 
tional laboratories  that  allow  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  major  problems  of  national  in- 
terest. A  recent  example  would  be  the  cold 
fusion  phenomenon.  ORNL  and  each  of  the 
other  laboratories  each  put  together  teams 
of  some  of  their  best  staff  to  better  under- 
stand the  science  behind  the  headlines.  One 
of  the  principal  witnesses  in  Congressional 
hearings.  ORNL's  Mike  Saltmarsh,  provided 
some  of  the  early  data  indicating  that  the 
cold  fusion  bandwagon  might  be  moving  too 
rapidly. 

One  other  example  of  the  program  direc- 
tion by  Department  of  Energy  program  staff 
involves  decisions  made  in  the  Office  of  En- 
ergy Research  during  my  tenure  there.  There 
was  a  stage  in  the  fusion  program  when  each 
of  several  laboratories.  Oak  Ridge,  Prince- 
ton, Livermore,  and  Los  Alamos,  had  a  low- 
density  toroidal,  high-density  toroidal,  and 
mirror  program.  It  was  the  opinion  of  several 
program  managers  that  the  pace  of  the  ac- 
tual research  was  proceeding  slowly.  The  de- 
cision was  made  to  assign  a  specific  element 
of  the  research  to  each  Institution:  Liver- 
more  would  do  mirrors.  Los  Alamos  would  do 
high  density  toroidal,  and  Princeton  and  Oak 
Ridge  would  do  tokomaks.  We  shifted  the 
money  accordingly.  There  were  screams 
from  the  folks  in  the  field,  but  this  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  It  is  appropriate  for  pro- 
gram staff  at  DOE  to  make  such  a  decision. 
It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  staff  to  dic- 
tate the  specifics  of  the  research,  such  as  the 
use  of  a  particular  microwave  interferometer 
to  measure  plasma  density. 

If  you  think  of  modern  science  as  being 
mostly  interdisciplinary,  which  it  is,  then 
creating  single  program  laboratories  to  prac- 
tice multiprogram  science  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive. Elxceptions  to  this  would  be  rare,  like 
Princeton,  where  the  laboratory  has  a  long 
history  of  and  experience  in  plasma  physics 
and  fusion. 

Senator  Bingaman:  What  do  you  regard  the 
role  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  to  be? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  The  basic  role  of  ORNL  is 
to  support  the  nonweapons  missions  of  the 
Department.  In  doing  this,  the  Laboratory 
conducts  applied  research  and  engineering 
development  in  support  of  DOE's  programs 
in  fusion,  fission,  conservation,  fossil,  and 
other  energy  technologies.  It  performs  basic 
research  In  selected  fields  of  the  physical 
and  life  sciences.  The  Laboratory  aJso  pro- 
vides services  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
including  the  conception,  construction,  and 
operation  of  national  scientific  user  facili- 
ties and  the  production  of  isotopes.  We  fully 
support  the  Department's  educational  initia- 
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Uvea,  the  transfer  of  new  technologies  to 
American  industry  and  are  responsive  to  the 
Department's  environmental,  safety,  and 
health  concerns. 

Senator  Binoaman:  In  your  testimony,  you 
mentioned  many  sigmiflcant  achievements 
not  only  to  Oak  Rldg-e  National  Laboratory 
but  also  of  the  other  Department  of  Energy 
facilities.  What  do  you  see  as  being  the  na- 
tional challenges  that  the  national  labora- 
tories could  respond  to  over  the  long  term? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece.  The  DOE  laboratory  sys- 
tem has  served  the  Department  and  the  na- 
tion well  in  the  past.  These  laboratories  rep- 
resent the  largest  collection  of  scientific  tal- 
ent and  research  facilities  in  the  country,  if 
not  the  world.  The  scientific  power  with 
which  these  laboratories  and  their  capabili- 
ties invest  our  nation  is  essential  to  the 
United  States  in  meeting  the  challenges  we 
face  in  the  next  few  years.  These  challenges 
fall  Into  three  categories:  energy,  environ- 
ment, and  competitiveness. 

Energy  as  an  Issue  will  grow  in  importance 
in  the  United  States  and  worldwide.  First, 
world  energy  production  and  consumption 
will  continue  to  rise;  this  increase  will,  in 
the  main,  be  driven  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  impacts  the  Increase  in  consump- 
tion will  have  on  energy  prices  and  the  envi- 
ronment will  focus  attention  on  conserva- 
tion and  non-fossil  energy  supply  and  use 
technologies.  The  United  States  faces  falling 
reserves  of  gas  and  oil.  increased  oil  imports. 
higher  energy  prices,  and  a  shortfall  in  elec- 
tric capacity  by  the  mid  1990s.  These  factors 
add  up  to  the  need  for  increased  emphasis  on 
energy  research  and  development  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  its  national  labora- 
tories. 

As  world  population  Increases  and  becomes 
more  affluent,  the  potential  for  global  envi- 
ronmental change  grows  ever  larger.  Right 
now  global  warming  and  ozone  layer  deple- 
tion are  the  more  pressing  environmental 
concerns.  Yet.  these  are  only  examples  of  the 
broader  environmental  Implications  of  a 
growing  world  economy.  I  am  convinced  that 
global  environmental  issues  will  become 
even  more  important  in  the  future  than  they 
are  today.  But,  unless  we  improve  our 
knowledge  base  relative  to  global  environ- 
mental processes,  we  will  be  woefully  ill-pre- 
pared to  develop  and  Implement  national  and 
international  policies  to  deal  effectively 
with  an  increasingly  complex  collection  of 
environmental  problems.  Much  more  fun- 
damental research  is  required  if  we  are  to 
have  the  understanding  needed  to  respond  in- 
telligently to  future  environmental  issues.  I 
believe  the  IK)E's  laboratory  system  is  the 
key  to  obtaining  this  knowledge  base. 

The  International  competitiveness  issue  is. 
in  my  Judgment,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  this  country.  It  is  not  just  a 
passing  fad.  It  is  a  structural  problem  with 
large  scientific  and  technical  components 
and  no  quick  fixes.  Many  things  need  to  be 
done  to  ensure  our  future  international  com- 
petitiveness. We  need  to  strengrthen  our  edu- 
cational system  by  placing  special  emphasis 
on  scientific  and  technical  education.  We 
need  to  continue  to  replenish  our  reservoir  of 
bMlc  scientific  knowledge.  And  we  need  to 
do  a  better  job  in  helping  American  industry 
translate  new  knowledge  gained  from  ad- 
vances In  science  and  technology  into  com- 
mercially useful  products  and  processes.  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  Watkins  has  directed  that 
the  national  laboratories  take  on  the  mis- 
sion of  helping  the  United  States  become 
more  competitive  through  technology  trans- 
fer and  through  contributions  of  time  and 
talent  to  scientific  and  technical  education. 


In  some  ways,  this  challenge  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  Manhattan  Project,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  national  laboratories  near- 
ly a  half  century  ago.  It  is  difficult  because 
it  requires  fundamental  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  industry,  universities,  and 
government.  In  particular,  the  traditional 
sharp  boundary  between  industry  and  gov- 
ernment will  need  to  be  altered  as  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  nation  to  call  upon 
all  of  its  intellectual  resources — universities. 
Industry,  and  national  laboratories— to  work 
together  toward  a  common  goal. 

Senator  Binga.man:  What  trends  do  you 
foresee  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory- for  meeting  the  challenges  posed  by 
theee  issues  of  national  concern? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  I  look  forward  to  the  next 
decade  as  being  one  of  the  most  productive 
and  exciting  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Laboratory.  It  will  be  a  period  of  revolution- 
ary change  in  many  of  the  areas  of  science 
and  technology  in  which  ORNL  is  involved. 
It  will  also  be  a  period  of  considerable  chal- 
lenfe.  Reflecting  national  trends,  the  three 
themes  I  mentioned  earlier,  energy,  environ- 
ment, and  international  competitiveness, 
will  dominate  the  ORNL  environment  during 
the  next  several  years,  as  well. 

Because  of  the  challenge  to  aid  our  com- 
petitive posture,  collaborative  research,  cen- 
tered around  major  user  facilities,  will  be- 
come a  very  important  component  of  the 
Laboratory's  intellectual  output.  Already 
ORKL  hosts  over  2300  guest  researchers  each 
year.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  expect 
that  number  to  double.  Much  of  the  in- 
crea.'^ed  collaboration  with  outside  research- 
ers will  be  associated  with  the  expansion  of 
the  twelve  existing  user  facilities  and  the  ad- 
dition of  new  facilities.  Major  new  user  fa- 
cilities we  hope  to  put  in  operation  over  the 
next  decade  include  the  worlds  most  power- 
ful research  reactor,  the  Advanced  Neutron 
Source,  the  Center  for  Biological  Sciences, 
the  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  Com- 
plej.  and  the  Advanced  Control  Test  Oper- 
ation. The  Advanced  Neutron  Source  alone  is 
expected  to  accommodate  1000  users  annu- 
ally. 

Af  another  element  of  the  competitiveness 
mission,  the  Laboratory  will  expand  its  al- 
ready substantial  educational  programs.  The 
present  educational  activities  encompass 
over  30  programs  involving  precollege,  un- 
dergraduate, graduate,  and  postgraduate  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  I  am  particularly  enthu- 
siastic about  the  potential  for  our  precollege 
program.  If  the  nation  is  to  regain  its  leader- 
ship in  international  commerce,  we  need  to 
inflnence  the  nation's  best  and  brightest 
young  people  to  pursue  scientific  and  tech- 
nical careers.  That  is  the  aim  of  the  Labora- 
tory's Ecological  and  Physical  Sciences 
Study  Center,  which  attracted  16,000 
precollege  students  last  year.  The  Center 
gives  students  the  opportunity  for  hands-on 
learning  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences. 

To  a  growing  extent,  the  exceptional  sci- 
entific and  technical  developments  coming 
from  ORNL  are  being  translated  into  new 
American  products,  markets,  and  jobs.  The 
catalyst  for  this  expansion  of  evoluation  in 
the  Laboratory's  traditional  role  of  tech- 
nology developer  is  an  aggressive  technologry 
transfer  program,  one  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  face-to-face  interaction  be- 
tween ORNL  researchers  and  their  industrial 
counterparts.  The  technology  transfer  pro- 
gram really  got  going  in  1985.  As  of  mid-year 
1990,  the  Laboratory  had  in  place  45  licensing 
agreements  with  American  industry.  The  cu- 
mulative product  sales  associated  with  these 
agreements  is  S30  million  and  growing  rap- 


idly. ORNL  has  established  Itself  as  a  leader 
in  technology  transfer,  and  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue that  leadership  in  the  future. 

In  April  1990,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment Issued  the  report  "High-Tempera- 
ture Superconductivity  In  Perspective."  1 
feel  the  Department  of  Energry's  efforts  in 
this  research  topic  noteworthy.  ORNAL  has 
been  eitremely  successful  in  attracting  In- 
dustry participation  into  its  High  Tempera- 
ture Superconductivity  Pilot  Center  pro- 
gram. In  two  years,  15  licenses  for  joint  re- 
search have  been  signed.  This  program  has 
provldad  increased  flexibility  and  streamlin- 
ing of  tihe  business  interface  between  the  De- 
partment and  U.S.  industry  to  enable  cooper- 
ative tt&D  on  the  technology  development 
and  applications  of  these  materials.  The  end 
result  will  be  accelerated  commercialization 
of  this  Important  technology. 

Senator  Bingaman:  What  do  you  envision 
the  future  direction  of  energy  technologies 
to  be? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  The  future  emphasis  of 
energy  R&D  at  ORNL  will  be  on  energy  effi- 
ciency Improvements  and  nonfossil  energy 
supply  techologies. 

The  Laboratory  will  continue  to  conduct 
the  nation's  largest  and  most  diverse  R&D 
program  in  conservation  and  renewable  en- 
ergy. The  current  program  emphasizes  re- 
search on  high-temperature  materials,  R&D 
on  advanced  electric  power  transmission  and 
distribution  systems,  technologies  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  economical  use  of 
energy  In  buildings  and  industry,  and  energy 
storage.  Renewable  energy  R&D  focuses  on 
techniques  to  reduce  the  cost  and  Increase 
the  productivity  of  woody  and  herbaceous 
biomasf  in  many  regions  of  this  country  and 
in  developing  nations. 

Energy  supply  technology  development  at 
ORNL  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  fusion 
and  fission.  The  energy  released  when  light 
elements  are  "fused"  offers  mankind  the  po- 
tential for  a  limitless  source  of  energy. 
ORNL  plays  an  Important  role  In  the  inter- 
national quest  to  transform  this  potential 
into  reality.  The  Laboratory's  long-term 
strategy  for  fusion  is  to  strive  for  scientific 
and  engineering  excellence  in  a  broad  pro- 
gram emphasizing  technology  and  materials. 
In  particular,  work  will  continue  relative  to 
advances  in  toroidal  confinement,  plasma 
heating,  fueling  systems,  superconducting 
magnets,  first-wall  and  blanket  materials, 
and  applied  plasma  physics.  ORNL's  nuclear 
fission  activities  support  DOE's  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  New  Production  Reactor 
Program.  Planned  future  directions  for 
ORNL  to  fission  energy  R&D  Include  assum- 
ing lea<l  roles  in  developing  modular  high- 
temperature  gas-cooled  reactor  technology, 
nuclear  fuel  reprocessing,  and  reactor  safety 
research.  The  Laboratory  will  also  support 
all  other  reactor  concepts  through  its  work 
on  sti-ategic  nuclear  technologies  including 
advanced  instrumentation,  control,  and  au- 
tomation; robotics  and  teleoperations;  and 
high-tenperature  materials  and  structural 
design. 

In  response  to  Senator  McClure's  remarks, 
I  believe  that  the  nation  is  ill-served  if  the 
Dejxirtrtient  of  Elnergy  laboratories  were  to 
substitute  for  private  sector  R&D  or  enter 
into  competition  with  the  private  sector  for 
commercializing  new  energy  or  environ- 
mental technologies.  The  nation  Is  well 
served  with  the  improvements  in  the  tech- 
nology transfer  process  that  Congress  has 
enacted  and  the  Department  of  Elnergy  has 
implemented.  Industry-laboratory  inter- 
action Is  important  for  our  national  com- 
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petitlve  posture.  The  cooperative  research 
and  development  agreements  that  are  imple- 
mented as  part  of  the  National  Competitive- 
ness Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1989  will 
serve  as  excellent  foundations  for  future 
interactions. 

Senator  Bingaman:  I  am  aware  of  the 
strong  basic  science  programs  at  your  insti- 
tution. What  do  you  foresee  as  their  long- 
term  direction? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  The  Laboratory  will 
maintain  vital  programs  In  both  the  physical 
and  the  life  sciences.  The  science  programs 
serve  two  important  purposes:  they  add  to 
the  storehouse  of  fundamental  knowledge, 
and  they  create  a  strong  scientific  base  of 
support  for  the  Laboratory's  technology  pro- 
grams. 

Areas  of  research  in  the  physical  sciences 
will  include  materials;  computations;  robot- 
ics and  intelligent  systems;  and  atomic,  nu- 
clear, and  high  energy  physics.  The  goal  of 
the  ORNL  materials  program  Is  to  continue 
as  a  world  leader  in  high  temperature  mate- 
rials development  and  in  solid  state  physics, 
including  surface  research,  preparation  of 
new  materials,  advanced  materials  process- 
ing, and  neutron  scattering.  Advances  in 
neutron  scattering  research  depend  heavily 
on  our  building  the  Advanced  Neutron 
Source.  Our  already  strong  materials  science 
efforts  will  be  strengthened  further  by  the 
construction  of  the  future  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering  Complex.  In  computations 
research  on  parallel  processing  will  continue 
to  be  one  area  of  emphasis.  Research  topics 
in  robotics  and  intelligent  systems  will  in- 
clude teleoperatlons  and  autonomous  sys- 
tems with  man-machine  symbiosis  as  the  ul- 
timate goal.  In  physics,  the  addition  of  new 
Instruments  to  the  HoUfleld  Heavy  Ion  Re- 
search Facility  will  make  ORNL  the  world 
center  for  nuclear  structure  research  Into 
the  next  century.  This  user  facility  provides 
world-class  opportunities  for  nuclear  struc- 
ture research  for  investigators  from  across 
the  nation.  It  is  also  an  important  national 
facility  for  promoting  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education  in  nuclear  physics. 

The  life  sciences — biology  and  environ- 
mental sciences— will  continue  to  grow  as  es- 
sential elements  of  the  Laboratory's  re- 
search programs.  In  biology,  the  plan  is  to 
build  on  the  core  areas  of  mammalian  genet- 
ics, radiation  carcinogenesis,  and  protein  en- 
e:ineerlng.  In  addition,  multidisciplinary  re- 
search in  structural  biology  and  genome 
mapping  will  be  expanded.  The  proposed  new 
Center  for  Biological  Sciences  will  provide 
Inportant  new  research  tools  for  the  ORNL 
staff,  as  well  as  users  from  universities  and 
Industry. 

In  the  environmental  sciences,  the  broad 
goal  is  to  retain  the  Laboratory's  status  as 
one  of  the  world's  premier  ecological-envi- 
ronmental research  centers.  The  environ- 
mental sciences  program  will  cover  both  en- 
ergy-related environmental  issues  and  global 
science.  An  important  program  objective  is 
to  study  and  understand  the  interactions 
among  physical  and  chemical  agents  with 
living  organisms.  Including  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  these  Interactions  for  hu- 
mans and  the  environment.  Global  environ- 
mental studies  will  be  directed  toward  gain- 
ing the  fundamental  understandings  needed 
to  deal  intelligently  with  the  major  global 
change  issues.  Including  global  warming.  One 
of  the  goals  of  these  studies  is  to  provide 
practical  input  to  these  decision  makers  for 
making  technology  and  policy  decisions. 

Senator  BmoAMAN:  How  would  you  summa- 
rize the  role  of  neutrons  in  the  national  and 
international  R&D  arena?  Why  is  the  Ad- 


vanced Neutron  Source  important  to  our 
competitiveness? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  To  be  technologically 
pre-eminent,  we  need  to  dominate  materials. 
Almost  everything  we  use  for  Eabrlcation, 
maintenance,  and  protection,  and  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  what  we  eat,  is  made  from  a 
synthetic  or  processed  material.  Amazingly 
often,  that  synthesis  or  process  has  been  im- 
proved over  the  past  few  decades  because  of 
our  Increasing  ability  to  modify  natural 
processes  on  a  finer  and  finer  scale.  When 
this  industrial  evolution  began,  neutrons  and 
x-rays  were  still  being  used  to  study  atoms. 
In  the  intervening  period,  we  have  learned  to 
use  these  tools  to  study  increasingly  larger 
objects.  In  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  size 
range  that  can  be  studied  using  neutrons  and 
x-rays  has  finally  overlapped  with  the  most 
important  size  range  for  industry.  Neutrons 
and  x-rays  are  often  complementary,  but  for 
most  practical  applications,  neutrons  have  a 
decisive  and  often  unique  advantage.  One 
reason  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  x-rays  to 
study  light  materials,  which  are  usually  of 
the  greatest  technical  importance.  Aero- 
space materials  are  the  obvious  cases  where 
weight  must  be  minimized,  but  lighter  auto- 
mobile components,  for  example,  help  reduce 
our  energy  bill,  as  well.  Another  advantage 
to  using  neutrons  is  the  need  to  study  pieces 
of  material  large  enough  to  be  representa- 
tive, preferably  under  end-use  conditions. 
This  is  easy  with  neutrons,  but  the  difficulty 
ranges  from  hard  to  hopeless  with  x-rays. 
Plastics  are  one  of  the  most  important  mate- 
rials where  present  understanding  and  future 
development  are  Intimately  linked  to  neu- 
tron research.  If  you've  ever  tried  to  tear  the 
paper-thin  foil  of  an  airline  peanuts  bag  at 
other  than  the  precut  starting  point,  then 
you  have  experienced  first  hand  the  impor- 
tance of  this  research. 

Today's  R&D  problems  are  sufficiently 
complicated  that  no  single  technique  is  like- 
ly to  solve  them.  It  is  possible  that  a  par- 
ticular technique,  using  neutrons  such  as  in 
the  instances  I  just  mentioned,  may  provide 
a  breakthrough  in  fundamental  understand- 
ing that  will  allow  progress  to  be  made 
across  the  board.  The  problems  are  often 
cross-disciplinary;  thus,  one  specific  feature 
of  neutron  user  centers  has  made  them  re- 
markably fruitful  for  attacking  such  prob- 
lems. Although  neutron  experiments  tend  to 
be  essentially  "small  science."  of  the  type 
found  in  university  laboratories,  the  need  for 
a  centralized  neutron  source  brings  all  types 
of  neutron  experimentalists  together  at  one 
site.  Many  of  the  best  results  have  come 
from  the  meetings  of  people  who  would  not 
normally  interact  professionally  and  who 
subsequently  have  found  new  ideas  in  com- 
mon. 

Neutrons  are  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  ap- 
plications beyond  materials  research.  These 
uses  extend  from  fabricating  silicon  for  use 
in  computer  chips  to  therapeutic  medical 
radioisotopes.  Geologic  maps  of  strategic 
minerals  were  constructed  using  data  ob- 
tained from  neutron  activation  analysis.  The 
research  reactors  at  ORNL  are  a  resource 
shared  by  universities,  national  laboratories, 
and  industries  throughout  the  country.  The 
fundamental  scientific  studies  that  were 
once  the  exclusive  domain  of  neutron  re- 
search are  still  performed,  more  widely  than 
ever,  but  they  now  take  place  beside  non- 
destructive testing  of  oil  drills,  pipelines, 
aircraft  wings,  and  jet  engines.  Neutrons  are 
being  used  to  search  for  expanded  reserves  of 
petrochemicals  and  strategic  minerals, 
which  helps  to  guarantee  our  future  indus- 
trial  Independence,   and   for  trace  element 


analysis  of  soil,  which  helps  to  guarantee  our 
present  and  future  food  supply.  To  quote  D. 
Allan  Bromley.  "Neutrons  have  had  a  revolu- 
tionary impact  on  much  of  science  and  tech- 
nology." 

The  United  States  can  take  great  pride  in 
the  invention,  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  of  reactor-based  neutron  re- 
search. Evidently,  we  showed  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  importance  of  this  field  all  too 
well.  In  recent  years,  the  lessons  learned  In 
this  important  research  field  have  been  ap- 
plied more  extensively  overseas  than  at 
home.  For  the  i>ast  fifteen  years,  the  1969 
Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics,  Norman  Ramsey, 
has  had  to  go  to  Europe  to  continue  the  neu- 
tron research  he  once  performed  in  this 
country.  Our  facilities  have  not  kept  pace 
with  new  developments.  Researchers  In 
Japan  are  preparing  for  the  start  up  of  their 
newest  research  reactor.  In  Malaya,  new  neu- 
tron facilities  are  being  built  because  of  the 
practical  importance  of  neutron  scattering 
to  understanding  rubber.  Investments  in  new 
facilities,  such  as  the  Leon  Brillouin  Labora- 
tory In  Paris,  has  given  Europe  a  command- 
ing lead  in  neutron  research.  An  Investment 
in  facility  upgrades  has  additionally  bene- 
fited Europe  by  providing  a  training  ground 
for  the  many  new  scientists  entering  the 
field.  New  advances  in  neutron  technology 
are  now  being  exported  from  Europe  some 
thirty  years  after  this  country's  most  recent 
research  reactor  was  designed.  Thirty  years 
ago,  Japanese  cars  were  almost  unknown; 
color  television  was  a  novelty;  and  ball-point 
pens  leaked.  The  technology  behind  fiber- 
tipped  pens  and  polymer-based  mechanical 
pencils  was  still  awaiting  the  understanding 
that  would  come  from  neutron-based  studies 
of  these  materials.  Imagine  what  your  work- 
place would  be  like  if  your  most  essential 
equipment  were  thirty  years  old.  now  imag- 
ine trying  to  recruit  staff.  If  we  do  not  reju- 
venate this  field  soon,  a  later  Injection  of 
capital  of  any  amount  may  still  fail  in  in- 
creasing our  competitive  posture.  We  will  no 
longer  have  enough  scientists  trained  in  neu- 
tron science,  and  other  countries  will  ad- 
vance still  further  in  the  time  required  to 
train  them. 

The  Advanced  Neutron  Source  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  will  be  the 
world's  most  exciting  center  for  neutron  re- 
search. It  will  allow  us  to  regain  the  lead 
that  we  lost  to  western  Europe  a  decade  ago. 
and  it  will  attract  a  new  generation  of  re- 
searchers while  it  serves  the  needs  of  the 
present  generation.  The  center  piece  of  the 
ANS  will  be  the  finest  research  reactor  ever 
built,  designed  using  every  advance  made 
since  the  designing  of  our  last  generation  of 
research  reactors,  to  ensure  safe  and  reliable 
performance.  Projections  are  that  1000  sci- 
entists and  engineers  annually  will  use  the 
30  instruments  that  the  ANS  will  provide  for 
experiments  on  materials  and  for  basic  nu- 
clear science.  The  neutron  analytical  facili- 
ties incorporated  into  this  facility  will  per- 
mit extremely  sensitive  and  precise  chemical 
analysis  of  environmentally  Important 
chemicals  and  pollutants.  The  ANS  is  the 
top  scientific  priority  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.  This  reflects  the  importance 
that  the  Department  of  Elnergy,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  others  attach  to 
the  project  as  an  essential  element  of  our  na- 
tional R&D  strategy. 

Senator  Bingaman:  Would  you  expand  on 
the  capabilities  you  are  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture ORNL  Materials  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Complex?  Why  is  this  facility  needed  at 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  The  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering  Complex  will  consolidate  a 
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number  of  existing  ORNL  programs  and  in- 
corporate new  buildings  and  facilities  that 
will  enhance  collaborative  interactions  in 
materials  science.  The  Complex  will  include 
a  new  Solid  State  Sciences  Building,  a  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Microstructural  Analysis,  a 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Advanced  Materials. 
and  an  Office  of  Guest  and  User  Interactions. 
The  plan  for  this  Complex  addresses  identi- 
fied national,  regional,  and  local  needs  for 
materials  R&D,  and  the  support  it  will  give 
our  rapidly  expanding  user  programs  and 
technology  transfer  activities.  The  existing 
Office  of  Guest  and  User  Interactions  will  be 
sited  in  the  Complex  to  coordinate  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Southeastern  Universities  Re- 
search Association  to  encourage  Joint  mate- 
rials research  activities  with  ORNL  by  estab- 
lishing a  university/industry  presence  at  the 
Complex. 

The  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
Complex  also  meets  a  critical  need  to  replace 
deteriorated  buildings  and  to  alleviate  se- 
vere crowding  in  current  materials  facilities 
at  the  Laboratory.  To  elaborate,  the  need  to 
replace  substandard  Solid  State  Division  lab- 
oratories has  been  recognized  for  decades. 
and  during  this  time  their  condition  has  con- 
siderably worsened.  The  Solid  State  Sciences 
Building  will  satisfy  the  need  for  modern 
solid  state  laboratories  at  substantially 
lower  cost  than  refurbishing  existing  struc- 
tures to  meet  present  environmental,  safety, 
and  health,  and  OSHA  standards.  Tlie 
Microstructural  Analysis  Center  is  our  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  buildings  to  house  the 
next  generation  of  instrumentation,  charac- 
terized by  its  vibration-sensitive  electron  op- 
tics. This  new  building  will  also  bring  to- 
gether under  one  roof  a  full  range  of  modern 
microanalytical  instrumentation. 

The  Complex  will  not  only  provide  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  with  a  much- 
needed  replacement  and  expansion  of  its  ma- 
terials R&D  facilities,  but  it  will  also  pro- 
vide the  cooperative  environment  that  will 
enhance  R&D  effectiveness  and  promote 
technology  transfer.  Materials  science  and 
engineering  is  among  the  most  rapidly  devel- 
oping areas  of  science,  and  it  is  also  an  area 
that  is  vital  to  the  future  competitiveness  of 
the  United  States  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. Over  the  past  decade,  it  has  be- 
come Increasingly  clear  that  the  need  is  not 
only  for  cutting-edge  research  but  also  for 
close  cooperation  among  universities,  indus- 
tries, and  national  laboratories  to  shorten 
the  time  it  takes  to  carry  ideas  from  incep- 
tion to  the  marketplace.  Materials  R&D  is 
the  cornerstone  of  high  technology,  and 
ORNL  has  one  of  the  strongest  materials 
programs  among  the  Department's  national 
laboratories.  Indeed,  our  programs  in  high 
temperature  alloys,  ceramics,  composites, 
and  superconductors  are  unparalleled  suc- 
cesses. The  Materials  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Complex  Is  a  recognition  of  the  require- 
ment to  both  perform  and  exploit  materials 
R&D  in  the  changing  conditions  of  the  1990s. 

Universities  and  colleges  in  the  southeast- 
em  United  States  have  numerous  innovative 
materials  R&D  programs  that  collectively 
span  a  broad  range  of  disciplines  from  mate- 
rials chemistry  to  materials  physics  and  ma- 
terials engineering  and  testing.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  Southeastern  Universities 
Research  Association  and  the  Oak  Ridge  As- 
sociated Universities  have  explored  ways  to 
slmpll^  and  encourage  joint  materials  re- 
search activities  with  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

As  a  result  of  the  SURA  materials  science 
workshop  and  other  organizational  meetings 
between  SURA  and  ORAU,  the  esublishment 


of  a  campus-like  presence  at  the  Laboratory 
in  the  form  of  a  Center  for  the  Study  of  Ad- 
vanced Materials  has  been  proposed  as  a 
means  to  Increase  the  materials  impact  of 
member  universities.  The  Center  would  de- 
velop broadly  based  scientific  initiatives  in 
materials  science  and  engineering  that 
would  reflect  the  special  talents,  facilities, 
and  capabilities  present  in  the  Southeast. 
These  initiatives  would  address  nationally 
significant  problems  important  to  both  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  university 
participants  whose  solutions  would  tran- 
scend the  capabilities  of  a  given  institution. 
A  proposal  is  being  developed  for  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Advanced  Materials  to  sup- 
port the  ongoing  research  and  graduate  edu- 
cation programs  of  the  southeastern  univer- 
sities by  (1)  providing  a  site  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  where  students  and  fac- 
ulty could  be  located  while  participating  in 
joint  research;  (2)  utilizing  the  Laboratory's 
user  facilities  and  staff;  (3)  holding  work- 
shops; and  (4)  benefitting  in  numerous  other 
ways  from  the  enhanced  interaction  with 
other  university  industry  and  national  lab- 
oratory researchers.  The  Center  will  make 
the  whole  spectrum  of  materials  science  and 
engineering  opportunities  at  the  Laboratory 
more  accessible  to  southeastern  institutions 
anfl  will  provide  positions  for  visiting  schol- 
ars, faculty,  and  graduate  students  for  re- 
search and  study. 

Another  part  of  the  proposed  Materials 
Science  &  Engineering  Complex,  the  Solid 
State  Sciences  Building,  will  allow  the  con- 
solidation of  research  activities  now  located 
in  15  separate  buildings.  Providing  approxi- 
mately 100  offices  and  40  laboratories  for 
state-of-the-art  materials  research,  this  new 
facility  will  replace  aging  structures  which 
cannot  be  upgraded  to  either  accommodate 
modern  research  or  comply  with  environ- 
mental, safety,  and  health  standards  at  ac- 
ceptable costs. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Microstructural 
Analysis  will  be  a  national  resource  for  the 
user  community.  As  microanalytical  instru- 
mentation becomes  more  sensitive,  perform- 
ance of  these  devices  is  limited  not  by  the  in- 
struments themselves  but  by  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  are  situated.  Electro- 
ma§rnetic  fields,  building  vibrations,  and 
even  low  levels  of  acoustic  noise  can  degrade 
performance.  Most  of  our  existing  facilities 
were  designed  as  general-purpose  labora- 
tories, with  little  attention  being  paid  to  the 
environmental  issues  that  now  restrict  per- 
formance. The  Center  for  Advanced 
Microstructural  Analysis  will  provide  a 
state-of-the-art  site  for  the  microanalytical 
instrumentation  available  at  ORNL,  includ- 
ing analytical  and  high-resolution  electron 
microscopes,  atom  probes  and  field  ion  mi- 
croecopes,  surface  analysis  instrumentation, 
x-rty  diffraction  equipment,  and  mechanical 
property  microprobes. 

The  Office  of  Guest  and  User  Interactions 
facilitates  guest  and  user  access  to  collabo- 
rative research  facilities  at  the  Laboratory 
by  disseminating  information  about  des- 
ignated user  facilities;  identifying  user  facil- 
ity and  other  opportunities  for  collaborative 
research;  providing  assistance  with  the  ac- 
cess and  approval  procedures  required  for 
visits  to  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory;  ne- 
gotiating legal  agreements  on  research 
interactions;  and  assisting  visitors  with 
local  needs  such  as  transportation  and  hous- 
ing. Supporting  13  user  facilities  at  the  Lab- 
oratory, which  are  important  components  of 
the  Department's  mission,  this  Office  han- 
dles more  than  2,300  visits  annually.  This 
number  is  expected  to  double  in  over  the 
next  10  years. 


Senator  Binoaman:  You  mentioned  the 
propoapd  Center  for  Biological  Sciences. 
What  ftinctlons  would  this  facility  serve? 

Dr.  Trtvelpiece:  For  more  than  four  dec- 
ades, our  Biology  Division  has  steadily  ex- 
panded the  frontiers  of  life  science.  The  work 
there  began  with  studies  of  the  biological  ef- 
fects df  radiation  and  then  continued  with 
pioneering  methodologies  for  radiation  and 
chemical  risk  assessments.  More  recently, 
efforts  have  been  focused  on  exploring  the 
most  basic  life  processes.  Including  genetic 
replication  and  repair  and  protein  structure/ 
function  relationships.  In  the  next  century 
we  hate  the  opportunity  to  unlock  the  de- 
tailed secrets  of  DNA  and  the  human  genome 
and,  along  with  them,  the  secrets,  causes, 
and  cures  of  many  of  our  gravest  human 
health  problems,  including  birth  defects,  de- 
velopmental abnormalities,  and  many  forms 
of  cancer.  Today's  research  tools  are  tomor- 
row's hope  for  better  chemotherapies,  high- 
yield  biomass  for  food  and  energy,  and  new 
ways  of  diagnosing  and  treating  genetic  dis- 
orders. By  establishing  the  Center  for  Bio- 
logical Sciences,  ORNL  will  continue  to  play 
a  pivotj  role  in  advancing  these  exciting  fron- 
tiers. The  facility  will  be  structured,  phys- 
ically and  organizationally,  to  promote  ac- 
cessibility, collaborative  research,  and  user 
interaqtion.  As  a  result,  the  Center  Itself 
will  become  a  powerful  new  tool  for  bringing 
ORNL'e  expertise  to  life. 

The  Center  for  Biological  Sciences  will 
bring  together  several  key  components,  al- 
lowing new  interactions  and  synergies.  These 
include  a  Transgenic  Mouse  Facility,  Macro- 
molecule  Mapping  and  Engineering  Facility, 
a  Bloprocessing  Research  Facility,  a  Mouse 
Breeding  Center  for  Human-Disease  Models, 
and  aa  expanded  Graduate  School  of  Bio- 
medical Sciences. 

The  Transgenic  Mouse  Facility  will  be  a 
world-class  center  for  producing  and  breed- 
ing new  mutant  mouse  strains.  We  are  the 
world'a  leader  in  producing  transgenic  mice 
with  insertional  mutations,  that  is, 
mutations  triggered  by  inserting  foreign 
DNA  "markers"  into  mouse  zygote  chro- 
mosonies.  Some  transgenic  mice  exhibit 
mutations  that  can  be  correlated  with  dls- 
ease-pnoducing  mutations  in  humans.  By  de- 
veloping many  lines  of  transgenic  mice, 
ORNL's  breeding  center  will  give  researchers 
throughout  the  world  powerful  tools  for  deci- 
phering the  structure  and  function  of  the 
human  genome. 

As  a  user  facility,  Macromolecule  Mapping 
and  Engineering  Facility,  coupled  with 
ORNL'S  existing  research  reactors  and  the 
plannefl  Advanced  Neutron  Source,  will 
allow  researchers  from  universities  and 
other  institutions  to  probe  the  three-dimen- 
sional Btructure  of  proteins  and  other  com- 
plex hydrogen-containing  molecules.  It  will 
shed  light  on  protein  function,  through  stud- 
ies of  "designer  proteins,"  created  by  genetic 
engineering.  This  facility  will  reveal  a  new 
level  of  molecular  detail,  inaccessible  to  x- 
ray  teohnlques  and  beyond  the  reach  of  to- 
day's neutron  scattering  equipment. 

The  Bloprocessing  Research  Facility  devel- 
ops advanced  bioreactor  systems  to  convert 
biomass  Into  fuels  and  chemicals:  to  turn 
conventional  fossil  fuels  Into  clean  burning 
liquids  and  gases;  and  to  treat  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  wastes.  By  bringing  the  Labora- 
tory's biological  researchers  and  analytical 
equipment  Into  closer  contact  with  this  user 
facility,  we  will  forge  strong  new  bonds,  both 
within  the  Laboratory  and  with  additional 
guest  researchers. 

In  addition  to  breeding  transgenic  mice, 
the  new  Center  will  house  a  Mouse  Breeding 
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Center  for  Human-Disease  Models.  These  mu- 
tant strains.  Including  strains  mutated  by 
radiation  and  chemicals,  will  provide  animal 
models  for  exploring  serious  human  diseases. 
Including  skeletal  deformities,  kidney  dis- 
ease, some  forms  of  diabetes,  and  Immune 
system  malfunctions,  including  AIDS  and  ar- 
thritis. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  century,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Biomedical  Sciences,  a  collabo- 
rative program  with  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  tralne<!  some  of  the  nation's 
brightest  biological  researchers.  Graduates 
of  this  school  have  gone  on  to  direct  major 
laboratories,  head  corporate  and  university 
research  departments,  and  earn  national 
level  science  awards.  Five  of  the  Labora- 
tory's seven  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
members  have  come  from  the  Biology  Divi- 
sion. In  keeping  with  Secretary  Watklns' 
science  education  initiative,  the  new  Center 
for  Biological  Sciences  will  greatly  improve 
the  accessibility  of  the  Laboratory's  re- 
search facilities  and  allow  for  expanded  edu- 
cational opportunities.  The  biologists  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  represent  a 
rare  educational  resource,  one  that  we  are 
committed  to  sharing  with  the  scientists  of 
tomorrow. 

The  Mouse  House  at  ORNL,  the  worlds 
foremost  center  for  genetics  research.  Is  an 
Irreplaceable  International  resource  and  in 
urgent  need  of  better  facilities.  This  facility 
and  all  of  the  Biology  Division's  other  facili- 
ties are  badly  aged,  energy  inefficient,  and 
Increasingly  difficult  to  maintain.  A  con- 
tinuing drain  on  resources,  these  facilities 
pose  an  Increasingly  serious  threat  to  our 
ability  to  sustain  hlgh-callber  biological  re- 
search. The  Center  for  Biological  Sciences 
will  allow  us  to  take  critical  steps  both  to- 
ward protecting  our  research  Investment  and 
toward  meeting  Secretary  Watklns"  environ- 
mental compliance  goals. 

The  talent  and  experience  of  the  Biology 
Division  represent  one  of  the  leading  life 
sciences  resources  anywhere  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  national  laboratory  com- 
plex and,  indeed,  for  some  specialties,  any- 
where In  the  world.  The  many  contributions 
these  researchers  have  made  to  our  fun- 
damental understanding  of  the  most  basic 
life  processes  have  more  than  justified  the 
investments  made  over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades. However,  to  position  ourselves  to  apply 
these  resources  to  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  next  century— the  workings  of 
the  human  genome,  the  causes  and  cures  of 
tragic  disease,  the  mechanisms  of  genetic 
damage  and  genetic  repair,  better  ways  to 
feed  and  fuel  the  world — we  must  make  an 
ongoing  Investment  In  them. 

Senator  Bingaman:  The  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
have  studied  the  health  and  environmental 
effects  of  various  energy  facilities  and  en- 
ergy technologies.  I  understand  that  several 
recent  reports  have  recommended  changes  in 
standards  on  limits  of  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation.  Could  you  discuss  the  need  for  re- 
search in  this  area? 

Dr.  Trivelpibce:  The  July  6,  1990.  session 
on  the  National  Energy  Strategy  focused  on 
energy  and  public  health.  In  his  prepared 
statement,  Secretary  Watklns  referred  to 
the  current  practice  of  assessing  risk:  "It's  a 
fair  question  as  to  whether  the  current  prac- 
tice of  quantitative  risk  assessment  ade- 
quately exposes  the  many  assumptions  that 
are  part  of  any  risk  anedysis."  The  two  stud- 
ies that  you  refer  to.  Senator,  are  directly 
related  to  the  concerns  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  United  Nations  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  is- 


sued a  report  in  1988  entitled  "Sources,  ef- 
fects, and  risk  of  Ionizing  radiation."  This 
year,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Na- 
tional Research  Council  Comnilttee  on  Bio- 
logical Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiation  Issued 
the  report  "Health  effects  of  exposure  to  low 
levels  of  Ionizing  radiation."  In  these  re- 
ports, risk  estimates  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  issued  by  UNSCEAR  in  1977  and 
by  BEIR  in  1980.  Based  on  these  new  studies 
and  those  of  other  groups,  it  is  exi)ected  that 
recommendations  will  soon  be  made  to  re- 
duce permissible  doses. 

Several  Issues  will  affect  the  new  risk  esti- 
mates. The  first  question  to  arise  based  on 
data  from  high  dose  and  dose-rate  exposures, 
by  what  factor  should  estimates  be  reduced 
to  estimate  risks  from  exposures  to  low 
doses  or  doses  at  low  rates?  A  much  greater 
understanding  of  time-dose  relationships  is 
required  before  accurate  and  cost  effective 
estimates  can  be  made. 

A  second  issue  Involves  models  used  in  ra- 
diation risk  estimation.  Current  risk  esti- 
mates are  based  on  atomic  bomb  survivor 
data  and  must  be  extrapolated  to  the  U.S. 
and  other  population  groups.  The  type  of 
model  used  in  other  calculations  makes  a 
significant  difference  In  the  risk  estimates 
for  a  population  group.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  epidemiological  data  will  Indicate 
which  risk  projection  model  is  more  appro- 
priate. 

Estimates  of  the  risk  resulting  from  expo- 
sure to  radiations  such  as  neutrons  and 
heavy  ions,  which  are  important  for  deep 
space  missions,  must  come  from  experi- 
mental animals  because  there  are  no  appro- 
priate human  data.  A  method  of  extrapolat- 
ing across  species  is  a  sensible  goal,  and  radi- 
ation is  the  carcinogenic  agent  that  offers 
the  best  hope  of  developing  an  acceptable 
method.  The  major  advantage  of  using  radi- 
ation is  that  there  are  data  for  humans,  mice 
and  dogs  so  that  any  proposed  method  of 
cross-species  extrapolation  can  be  tested.  If 
decisions  about  the  carcinogenicity  of 
chemicals  continues  to  be  based  on  experi- 
mental animals,  a  method  of  extrapolating 
risk  is  essential  if  any  quantitative  risk  is  to 
be  obtained. 

The  study  of  external  radiation  carcino- 
genesis also  has  application  In  the  study  of 
biological  mechanisms.  These  studies  can 
provide  knowledge  of  DNA  damage  and  the 
repair  of  chromosome  aberrations.  The  need 
for  animal  experiments  to  Improve  radiation 
protection  standards  is  vital.  This  is  another 
example  of  research  that  will  be  supported  in 
the  projxjsed  Center  for  Biological  Sciences. 

Senator  Bingaman:  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, Secretary  Watklns  mentioned  the  na- 
tional need  for  research  in  environmental 
restoration.  How  could  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  assist  the  national  effort  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  phenomena  associated 
with  both  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  In  the  last  few  years,  the 
magnitude  of  the  environmental  restoration 
effort  directed  toward  cleanup  of  our  na- 
tion's contaminated  sites  has  increased  dra- 
matically. Vast  economic  and  personnel  re- 
sources are  being  and  will  continue  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  issue.  There  are  some  cases 
that  can  be  addressed  within  available  tech- 
nology so  progress  can  be  achieved  within  a 
short  time.  There  are  many  other  cases, 
however,  in  which  our  level  of  understanding 
of  the  complex  systems  associated  with  re- 
mediation of  the  relevant  disposal  sites  and 
the  environmental  behavior  of  wastes  is  ei- 
ther nonexistent  or  poorly  developed.  In  ei- 
ther case,  an  appropriate  base  of  knowledge 


is  needed  to  develop  solutions.  This  demuida 
foresight  In  identifying  future  needi,  as  well 
as  a  relatively  long-term  commitment  to- 
ward research  directed  at  fondamental 
science  issues  related  to  envlronmantal  res- 
toration. Goals  for  this  effort  are  laid  out  io 
terms  of  decades  rather  than  a  few  years. 
Leadership  In  this  area  of  basic  RAD  must 
rapidly  evolve  and  must  Integrate  multi- 
disciplinary  science  into  a  focused  program 
that  strives  to  develop  the  fundamental 
knowledge  base  that  will  be  required  to  en- 
sure that  all  national  efforts  at  environ- 
mental restoration  are  being  successfully  un- 
dertaken, are  cost-effective,  and  are  environ- 
mentally safe.  Basic  RAD  support  today  will 
help  ensure  timely  and  cost-effective  tech- 
nologies for  tomorrow. 

The  basic  RAD  challenge  Is  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped for  addressing  several  broad  objectives 
that  represent  the  foundation  of  a  sophisti- 
cated understanding  of  long-term  needs  for 
environmental  restoration.  We  need  to  un- 
derstand better  the  physical  and  chemical 
factors  that  control  the  movement  of  radio- 
active, hazardous,  and  mixed  wastes  in  the 
subsurface  and  surface  water  systems.  We 
must  also  develop  the  capability  to  quan- 
titatively model  contaminant  behavior.  New 
remediation  technologies— physical,  chemi- 
cal, or  biological— must  be  developed  for  en- 
vironmental restoration.  In  addition,  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  recommendations 
for  future  waste  management.  The  impact  of 
remediation  technologies  on  human  and  en- 
vironmental health  must  be  assessed,  also, 
and  new  models  developed  and  validated  for 
assessing  the  health  and  environmental  risks 
associated  with  previous  disposal  operations. 
Finally,  performance  assessments  and  post- 
remediation  technologies  and  capabilities 
must  be  developed,  as  well. 

These  broad  objectives  will  demand  a  wide 
variety  of  technical  disciplines,  and  a  highly 
interactive  structure  in  which  to  operate. 
For  instance,  significant  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  modeling  capabilities,  including 
those  related  to  geochemistry  and  hydrol- 
ogy, as  well  as  to  risk  analysis.  The  Inter- 
active relationships  between  wastes  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  natural  processes  of  varying 
nature  must  be  studied.  These  studies  should 
emphasize  microbial  transformations  that 
can  be  used  in  remediation,  as  well  as  other 
biological  parameters  that  can  effectively 
serve  as  risk  and  performance  assessment 
evaluators.  Inherent  In  this  Initiative  will  be 
the  need  for  enhanced  computational  ability 
and  the  use  of  artificial  intelligence  and  ex- 
pert systems  to  aid  restoration  decisionmak- 
ing. Basic  research  issues  important  to  the 
waste  RAD  effort  will  change  as  technologies 
develop  and  as  new  problems  are  encoun- 
tered. 

This  initiative  Is  necessary  because  it  fo- 
cuses specifically  on  Issues  that  require  a 
relatively  long  lead  time  and  that  are  di- 
rected toward  resolving  a  pressing  national 
problem.  Basic  research  Is  important  if  the 
Department  of  Energy's  environmental  res- 
toration efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
government  agencies,  are  to  be  effective.  As 
time  passes,  I  expect  that  Increased  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  need.  The  time  is 
right  for  the  nation  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  take  advantage  of  the  multldiscl- 
pllnary  ext)ertlse  and  experience  in  waste 
RAD  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
The  setting  of  this  Laboratory  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  field  testing  projects 
running  the  gamut  Crom  characterization  to 
remediation. 

Because  the  cost  of  remediating  environ- 
mental Insults  Is  high,  a  vigorous  RAD  pro- 
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gram  is  needed  to  minimize  cleanup  costs,  to 
quantitatively  understand  the  risks  posed  by 
the  contaminated  sites,  and  to  help  establish 
remediation  priorities.  At  ORNL,  the  pur- 
I>08e  of  our  waste  R&D  initiative  is  to  re- 
search, develop,  and  demonstrate  advanced 
technologies  that  will  significantly  reduce 
the  costs  of  environmental  restoration  and 
waste  management  while  meeting  require- 
ments of  public  acceptability. 

One  component  of  this  program  is  to  deter- 
mine methods  and  develop  techniques  for 
identifying  and  characterizing  the  wastes 
and  waste  sites  associated  with  the  various 
Department  of  Energy  operations,  particu- 
larly those  within  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  As  part  of  this  characteriza- 
tion effort,  more  useful,  cost-effective  tools 
need  to  be  developed  that  will  facilitate  our 
response  to  compliance  requirements  at 
minimal  cost.  These  Include  modeling  hydro- 
logic  systems  and  developing  advanced  field 
measurement,  sensing,  and  data  analysis 
techniques.  The  Ultrasonic  Ranging  and  De- 
tection System,  developed  at  the  Labora- 
tory, has  been  successfully  transferred  to  in- 
dustry. Effective  modelling  requires  greater 
understanding  of  contaminant  behavior  and 
its  response  to  remediation  techniques.  A 
large  cost  of  any  remediation  effort  is  the  re- 
quired qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 
Improved  and  cheaper  analytical  techniques 
should  be  developed  that  are  in  situ  and  real 
time.  Field-oriented  methods  that  allow 
both  site  and  contaminant  characterization 
with  minimal  cost  and  health  Impact  are 
necessary. 

A  second  component  of  the  applied  waste 
KitD  Initiative  Involves  assessing  existing 
waste  management  methods  and  evaluating, 
developing,  and  demonstrating  new  poten- 
tially effective  technologies  for  waste  treat- 
ment. Some  of  these  potential  effective  tech- 
nologies may  currently  be  in  use  in  other  in- 
dustries, but  they  have  not  been  considered 
for  application  to  waste  management.  These 
technologies  will  be  needed  to  address  the 
three  frontiers  of  restoration  and  waste  man- 
agement: the  cleanup  of  existing  sites,  better 
techniques  for  handling  wastes  currently 
being  generated,  and  process  modifications 
to  minimize  future  waste  generation.  Sev- 
eral technologies  are  currently  being  evalu- 
ated for  these  purposes,  along  with  their  po- 
tential for  future  development. 
Bioremediatlon  and  biotechnology  may  pro- 
vide organisms  that  fix,  degrade,  detoxify,  or 
accumulate  organic  and  selected  Inorganic 
species  either  in  situ  or  in  process. 
Bloindlcators  may  continuously  monitor  en- 
vironmental quality.  Robotic  systems  and 
remote  technology  may  enhance  environ- 
mental restoration  and  waste  management 
operations.  These  waste-handling  techniques 
would  remove  workers  from  contact  with 
hazardous  materials,  increase  the  speed  and 
productivity  of  operations,  and  reduce  life 
cycle  costs  of  these  operations.  Waste  reduc- 
tion in  volume  or  toxicity  may  be  achieved 
by  developing  waste  minimization  tech- 
nologies ranging  from  fundamental  chemical 
reactions  to  engineering  and  process  design. 
Advanced  separation  technologies  would  Im- 
larove  waste  concentration  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

While  these  technologies  are  to  some  ex- 
tent already  developed,  additional  refine- 
ment is  necessary  to  be  cost-effective  in  ad- 
dressing a  wider  range  of  waste  problems.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  significant  in- 
dustrial involvement  in  this  program,  par- 
ticularly In  the  demonstration  phase.  With 
the  Impressive  record  of  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory    In   technology    transfer,    close 


working  relationships  are  anticipated  both 
within  and  outside  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy community. 

At  any  site  undergoing  cleanup  efforts, 
there  are  two  frequently  asked  questions. 
How  clean  is  clean?  At  what  level  of  con- 
tamination is  toxicity  negligible?  These 
qutstions  are  directly  related  to  risk.  Suc- 
ceasful  support  of  our  national  remediation 
efforts  depends  on  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge base  provided  by  basic  research.  It  will 
take  decades  to  complete  remedial  investiga- 
tions, feasibility  studies,  and  actual  site  re- 
mediation at  Department  of  Energy  and 
other  government  sites.  It  is  the  manage- 
mMit  of  health  and  environmental  risks  that 
is  of  primary  concern  to  the  owners  of  the 
contaminated  sites  and  the  funders  of  the  re- 
mediation efforts.  Achievement  of  a  given 
level  of  compliance  is  not  the  sole  criterion. 
Fundamental  operational  questions  of  risk 
and  risk  management  require  new  ap- 
proaches that  are  generated  by  basic  re- 
search, along  with  the  application  of  site- 
specific  human  health  and  ecological  effects 
data  bases  for  model  development,  valida- 
tion, and  uncertainty  analysis. 

Concern  over  a  lack  of  qualified,  trained 
scientists  and  engineers  to  solve  future  prob- 
lems has  led  to  an  increased  emphasis  on 
education  within  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is  re- 
sponding to  this  concern  by  developing  joint 
research  projects  with  major  universities 
and  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  encourage  students  to  study  in 
fields  of  waste  management. 

Senator  BINGAMAN:  You've  mentioned  your 
educational  programs  several  times  in  your 
comments  today.  Your  educational  efforts 
appear  to  be  multifaceted  across  the  edu- 
cational spectrum.  Would  you  please  de- 
scribe some  of  the  educational  programs  con- 
ducted at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
this  summer?  I  also  understand.  Dr. 
Trlvelpiece,  that  you  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  Education  Board. 
What  role  does  this  group  have  in  national 
education? 

Dr.  Trivelpiece:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
acknowledgment.  Senator.  The  educational 
programs  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory are  part  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
effort  to  arrest  the  trend  toward  fewer  num- 
befB  of  United  States  students  in  science  and 
engineering. 

Prom  June  13  to  July  3.  the  first  National 
Teacher  Enhancement  Program  was  con- 
ducted in  Oak  Ridge  under  a  three-year,  $2 
million  National  Science  Foundation  grant. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  administers 
this  grant  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
four  other  Department  of  Energy  labora- 
tories— Fermi.  Argonne,  Brookhaven,  and 
Liwermore.  Forty-six  elementary-level 
teachers  and  principals  from  ten  East  Ten- 
neasee  counties  participated  in  this  three 
week  session.  More  than  25  area  teachers  as 
well  as  ORNL  research  staff  members,  acted 
as  resource  persons. 

Under  the  May  19,  1990.  Department  of  En- 
ergy Memorandum  of  Understanding  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  ac- 
tivities were  initiated  with  two  pilot  science 
education  programs  in  July  for  17  middle  and 
higb  school  students  and  3  teachers  from 
school  systems  in  southwest  'Virginia.  These 
hands-on  learning  experiences  were  based  on 
the  curriculum  of  our  Ecological  and  Phys- 
ical Sciences  Study  Center.  Governor  Wilder 
of  Virginia  said  that  "Forging  linkages  to 
organizations  within  other  states  in  math 
and  science  education  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning to  accomplish  the  goals  we  governors 


set  at  the  National  Governors  Conference  in 
February."  We  at  ORNL  concur. 

In  June,  Oak  Ridge  hosted  the  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Alli- 
ance that  links  the  Oak  Ridge,  Los  Alamos, 
and  Sandia  national  laboratories  with  three 
minority  institutions;  the  Ana  G.  Mendez 
Foundation  in  Puerto  Rico,  North  Carolina 
A&T  State  University,  and  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University. 

Participation  in  the  American  Chemical 
Society's  Project  SEED,  the  Summer  Edu- 
cational Experience  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
was  ejpanded  this  summer  to  include  17 
high-sqhool  students.  They  hold  ten-week 
summar  research  appointments  at  the  Lab- 
oratory. This  number  included  seven  His- 
panic SEEDS  who  are  also  outstanding  stu- 
dents from  the  Mendez  Foundation's 
precollege  program  in  Puerto  Rico.  They 
were  accompanied  by  two  supervising  teach- 
ers, who  also  had  full-time  research  assign- 
ments. Ten  SEED  students  from  East  Ten- 
nessee also  had  experiences  here  that  cul- 
minated in  a  formal  research  report  or  pres- 
entation. Puerto  Rican  participation  and 
support  were  part  of  our  efforts  with  the 
Mendej  Foundation  under  the  Science  and 
Technology  Alliance. 

Under  the  Laboratory's  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  one-week  hands-on  precollege  study 
program  was  conducted  from  June  25  to  July 
3  in  Oak  Ridge  for  17  Puerto  Rican  students 
and  two  teachers.  The  one-week  program  in- 
cluded an  opportunity  for  interaction  with 
the  Hispanic  SEED  students  here  on  sum- 
mer-long research  appointments. 

Our  core  program  in  the  precollege  area, 
the  Ecological  and  Physical  Sciences  Study 
Center,  served  some  16,000  youth  and  adults 
during  the  September  1989  to  June  1990  aca- 
demic year.  This  number  represents  a  60% 
increase  from  the  total  of  10,000  participants 
during  the  previous  year.  The  Study  Center 
offers  more  than  20  different  half-day,  hands- 
on  study  experiences,  both  for  visiting 
groups  and  through  classroom  visits  from 
the  the  Center's  staff. 

A  total  of  40  elementary-  and  secondary- 
level  Beachers  participated  in  this  year's 
eight  week  Summer  Teacher  Research  Pro- 
gram at  ORNL.  This  total  more  than  triples 
the  number  of  appointees  at  the  Laboratory 
under  tihe  Department  of  Energy's  nationally 
administered  Teacher  Research  Associates 
program.  Additional  support  for  teachers  has 
been  provided  through  several  sources;  the 
Laboratory's  research  divisions,  the  Depart- 
ment's waste  management  education  Initia- 
tive, initial  Department  monies  for  Project 
SMART,  Science/Math  Action  for  Revital- 
ized Teaching,  local  monies  to  support  mi- 
nority teachers  under  the  STAR  Program, 
Summ«r  Teachers  As  Resources,  and  the 
first  appointment  under  a  new  Initiative  to 
provide  national  laboratory  research  experi- 
ence for  prospective  teachers  during  their 
undergraduate  or  graduate  study. 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  hosted  its 
third  Department  of  Energy  High  School 
Scienca  Honors  Workshop  for  50  U.S.  and  7 
foreign  students  from  July  7  through  July  21. 
Eleven  previous  Laboratory  honors  work- 
shop participants  also  held  summer-long  re- 
search appointments  In  our  Environmental 
Sciences  Division.  The  Intensive  two-week 
experiecce  featured  hands-on,  small  group 
participation  in  15  research  projects  on  envi- 
ronmeatal  topics,  each  with  a  Laboratory 
staff  soientist  as  mentor.  The  students  also 
partlci|)ated  in  mock  public  hearings  that 
examiaed  problems  at  the  Interface  between 
science  and  public  policy.  These  topics  In- 
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eluded  global  climate  change,  radon,  and 
hazardous  and  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment. 

A  precollege  science  education  venture, 
the  Saturday  Academy  of  Computing  and 
Mathematics,  is  set  to  be  offered  for  the  flrst 
time  this  fall.  The  10  week  program,  set  to 
begin  in  October,  initially  will  be  limited  to 
30  students  and  teachers  from  six  selected 
Oak  Ridge  and  Knoxville  area  schools.  In 
June,  a  group  of  the  prospective  teacher  par- 
ticipants reviewed  the  program  outline  and 
provided  comments  and  suggestions  on  its 
initial  implementation.  They  provided 
strong  support  for  both  the  concept  and  its 
value  as  a  challenging  enrichment  activity 
for  their  most  outstanding  students.  We  in- 
tend to  expand  the  Academy  concept  to  in- 
clude other  subjects,  such  as  physical  and 
materials  science  and  biphysics. 

Working  through  the  newly  organized 
Clinch  River  Environmental  Studies  Organi- 
zation, the  130-acre  Anderson  County  Wild- 
life Sanctuary  is  being  developed  as  an  envi- 
ronmental study  site  by  three  area  school 
systems.  Money  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Waste  Management  Education 
Initiative  has  helped  to  support  initial  sur- 
vey and  curriculum  development  activities 
at  the  site.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  a  program  of  "student  environment 
problem  grants,"  which  enabled  upper-level 
students  to  develop  and  carry  out  research 
projects  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Two 
supervising  teachers  were  supported  under 
our  Summer  Research  Program.  On-site 
study  experiences  for  class  groups  from  the 
participating  schools  are  to  begin  this  fall. 

The  Service  Academy  Research  Associate 
program  brings  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  majors  from  military  academies 
to  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  to 
work  with  staff  scientists  in  a  research  envi- 
ronment for  from  two  to  six  months.  This 
summer  three  undergraduate  and  six  grad- 
uate students  are  participating.  Other  pro- 
grams include  the  Science  and  Engineering 
Research  Semester  for  college  undergradu- 
ates and  the  Nuclear  Engineering  Training 
Program  for  top  students  at  historically 
back  colleges  and  universities. 

To  respond  to  the  second  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, the  Mathematical  Sciences  Education 
Board  was  created  in  1985  by  the  National 
Research  Council  to  stimulate  and  coordi- 
nate national  reform  of  mathematics  edu- 
cation. In  its  first  major  publication.  "Ev- 
erybody Counts:  A  Report  to  the  Nation  on 
the  Future  of  Mathematics  Education,"  the 
Board  sets  forth  a  compelling  argument  for 
fundamental  mathematics  education 
changes  starting  in  kindergarten.  The  Board 
is  a  coalition  of  national  leaders  from  the 
mathematical  sciences,  education,  govern- 
ment, parent  groups,  and  the  corporate  sec- 
tor. The  Board  will  work  toward  a  consensus 
on  the  goals  of  mathematics  education  and 
will  promote  national  standards.  Structures 
for  facilitating  change  will  be  established, 
and  prototypes  of  content  and  instruction 
will  be  developed.  The  Board  will  report  to 
the  nation  on  the  status  of  mathematics  edu- 
cation and  will  define  a  national  strategy  for 
implementing  change. 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  Education 
Board  Is  engaged  In  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties in  its  efforts  to  improve  mathematics 
education  at  all  levels  and  for  all  students. 
Several  of  these  activities  are  well  advanced, 
such  as  coordinating  the  work  of  profes- 
sional organizations  that  are  developing  pro- 
fessional teaching  standards,  as  well  as  a  na- 
tional strategy  for  reaching  out  to  groups 
that  are   traditionally   underrepresented   in 


the  mathematical  sciences.  The  Board  is  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  international  com- 
parisons of  mathematical  achievement  and 
creating  materials  that  encourage  young 
children  to  be  successful  in  mathematics.  A 
national  network  of  state-level  mathematics 
coalitions  is  being  established,  and  mathe- 
matics education  is  being  promoted  as  a  pri- 
ority concern  for  a  wide  range  of  national  or- 
ganizations. The  Board  is  beginning  to  orga- 
nize a  national  corporate  council  to  link 
business  and  Industry  with  the  reform  move- 
ment in  mathematics  education.  Also,  U.S. 
schools  are  beginning  to  adopt  successful 
international  practices  in  mathematics  edu- 
cation.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS  TEST 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the  Social 
Security  earning-s  test  is  a  ridiculous 
penalty  on  working  seniors  who  want 
to  continue  to  work  but  can't  because 
the  earnings  test  won't  let  them.  The 
earnings  test  is  a  56-year-old  law  that 
limits  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
ages  65-69  from  earning  more  than 
$9,720  annually.  Beyond  that,  Jl  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits  is  taken  away  for 
every  $3  in  wages  earned.  This  is  ridic- 
ulous. The  earnings  test  needs  to  be  re- 
pealed—now. 

A  local  newspaper  in  Fort  Myers,  FL, 
called  the  Senior  News,  began  a  letter 
writing  campaign  in  November  1990.  So 
far  I've  received  423  letters  from  out- 
raged seniors  all  over  southwest  Flor- 
ida urging  a  repeal  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test.  The  letters  I  re- 
ceived illustrate  the  seriousness  of  this 
issue  and  how  badly  seniors  want  the 
earnings  test  repealed. 

Seniors  want  to  play  a  vital  role.  Let 
us  work  quickly  to  repeal  the  Social 
Security  earnings  test.  The  following 
are  two  of  the  letters  I  received  that 
exemplify  the  hardship  the  earnings 
test  places  on  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens: 

Port  Charlotte,  FL, 

October  15,  1990. 

Dear  Repeal  c/o  Senior  News.  In  regard  of 
my  sixty-fifth  birthday  I  am  now  collecting 
Social  Security  and  working  part-time.  1  am 
in  good  health  and  an  experienced  carpenter 
in  all  phases  of  building.  If  it  was  not  for  my 
allowance  that  I  would  make,  I  would  be  able 
to  work  full  time.  I  have  worked  steady  for 
fifty  years  in  the  carpentry  business.  It  is 
not  right  that  I  should  be  penalized  for  my 
income.  Also  that  I  was  born  in  the  notch 
years  I  am  penalized  twice. 

I  understand  that  most  Americans  work 
over  seven  months  for  taxes  alone  with  no 
benefits  to  the  medium  earners. 

Also  I  think  the  government  could  take  a 
lot  of  the  dead  wood  off  the  top  of  the  gov- 
ernmental pile,  the  ones  that  could  well  af- 
ford to  fend  for  themselves.  I  have  not  beard 
of  any  of  our  politicians  saying  anything 
about  their  60  or  70  percent  raises  they  voted 
themselves  a  few  years  back. 

Please  repeal  of  Earnings  Restriction  Law. 
Sincerely, 

Wyue  a.  Porter. 

Naples,  FL, 
October  2.  1990. 
Dear  Senator  Mack.  Im  65  and  working 
harder  than  I  ever  have,  76  hours  a  week  and 


to  have  to  give  back  a  part  of  my  Social  Se- 
curity is  a  disgrace.  We  need  a  repeal,  of  the 
B^arnings  Test. 

J.  Messmbb. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  legis- 
lation  to   repeal    the    Social    Security 
earnings  test. 


DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS 

•  Mr.  McCADJ.  Mr.  President,  if  we  as 
a  nation  are  going  to  continue  to  com- 
pete in  the  highly  competitive  global 
market,  we  must  call  on  all  our  citi- 
zens to  do  whatever  they  can  to  keep 
America  No.  1.  All  our  citizens,  work- 
ing together  to  do  their  part,  will  be 
needed  in  this  effort.  But  the  Federal 
Government  must  do  its  part  also. 

To  bring  this  issue  closer  to  home, 
and  no  pun  is  intended,  last  year  the 
Congress  authorized  money  for  job 
training  for  displaced  homemakers.  I 
supported  this  authoiization.  However, 
Congress,  mistakenly  I  believe,  failed 
to  appropriate  any  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Displaced  homemakers  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  continue  to 
be  productive.  In  most  cases,  with  a 
small  amount  of  training,  these  women 
are  able  to  enter  the  work  force  and  be- 
come model  employees.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  surely  a  wise  use  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  issue 
will  soon  be  considered  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  program.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  ESSAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  Black 
History  Month  allows  us  to  reflect  on 
the  critical  role  black  Americans  have 
played  in  building  our  Nation.  Al- 
though Black  History  Month  has  just 
ended,  we  must  remember  the  lessons 
of  our  past  as  we  address  the  chal- 
lenges we  continue  to  face  in  removing 
all  barriers  to  equal  opportunity  for  all 
citizens. 

It  is  especially  important  for  oiir 
young  people  to  learn  the  rich  history 
of  black  Americans.  Over  the  past 
month,  students  fi-om  75  high  schools 
in  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb  Coun- 
ties completed  in  an  essay  contest  on 
"The  Value  of  an  Education  Within  the 
Context  of  Black  History  Month." 

Today,  Noell  Houseworth,  a  ninth 
grade  student  at  Cass  Technical  High 
School  in  Detroit  was  named  the  win- 
ner. Her  essay  is  a  moving  account  of 
the  courage  of  those  who  integrated 
our  schools,  and  of  the  need  to  renew 
oiir  commitment  to  education. 

I  ask  that  this  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Won't  let  nobody  Turn  Me  Around 

Gloria  Ray,  Terrance  Roberts.  Melba 
Pattilo,  Elizabeth  Eckford,  Ernest  Green, 
Minnijean  Brown,  Jefferson  Thomas, 
Carlotta  Walls  and  Thelma  Mothershed.  The 
Little  Rock  Nine.  Who  are  they?  Where  are 
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they?  Look  up  their  names  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia and  you  can't  even  find  them.  They 
aren't  a  famous  rap  group,  they  weren't  even 
on  the  starting  line  up  for  the  Green  Bay 
Packers.  Why  even  bring  them  up?  After  all, 
they  never  signed  a  million  dollar  contract. 
nor  did  they  ever  appear  on  the  Oprah 
Winfrey  show.  So,  who  cares? 

The  time  was  1957,  the  place  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas.  The  nine  were  teenagers  who  took 
a  journey  of  100  yards  from  the  street  to  the 
doors  of  all  white  Central  High  school.  It  was 
a  Journey  lined  with  National  Guardsmen. 
angry  whites,  the  Governor  of  Arkansas,  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan  and  attack  dogs.  It  was  a 
Journey  supported  by  the  blood  of  their  an- 
cestors, those  who  felt  segregation  was 
wrong,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution.  These  nine  Black  teen- 
agers walked  this  long  100  yards  for  a  chance 
to  be  educated.  It  was  not  at  a  swanky  prep 
school,  or  at  a  school  that  offered  a  great 
academic  program  that  would  ensure  their 
future  success.  They  walked  the  100  yards  to 
enter  the  doors  of  a  school  that  could  only 
boast  of  being  totally  segregated.  The  nine 
unknowns  were  hand  picked  from  a  pool  of  60 
applicants.  Willingly,  they  accepted  the  task 
of  obtaining  equal  education  for  Blacks. 
They,  In  their  own  way,  began  a  long  journey 
into  history  that  many  of  us  seem  to  have 
forgotten. 

School  drop  out  rates  among  Blacks  na- 
tionally is  15%.  The  drop  out  rate  -of  Black 
males  in  urban  areas  is  45%.  Blacks  are  com- 
pleting high  school  unable  to  read.  These  are 
the  headlines  of  the  90's.  How  different  they 
are  from  the  days  when  nine  teenagers  were 
willing  to  die  for  a  right  to  be  educated. 

Our  path  to  the  doors  of  institutions  of 
learning  have  been  paved  by  the  blood  of 
slaves  who  sought  and  obtained  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  It  is  cushioned  by  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Clarice 
Brown  versus  the  board  of  education,  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  justices  said. 
"Education  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
function  of  state  and  local  governments  ". 
They  said  that  denying  children  educational 
opportunities  based  upon  race  is  wrong.  The 
doors  of  those  institutions  were  opened  by 
the  freedom  riders  of  the  50"s  who  were 
Jailed,  beaten  and  murdered  when  they  dem- 
onstrated to  abolish  the  ugly  face  of  segrega- 
tion. 

Unlike  the  Little  Rock  Nine,  our  journey 
down  those  100  yards  is  not  as  difficult,  as 
fWghtenlng,  or  as  heart  felt.  We  must  how- 
ever overcome  the  feeling  that  the  struggle 
Is  over.  We,  the  teenagers  of  today,  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  overcome  new  obsta- 
cles that  have  been  placed  before  us.  We 
must  commit  ourselves  to  obtaining  a  qual- 
ity education,  we  must  overcome  the  pres- 
sures that  would  cause  us  to  walk  away  from 
our  schools  without  completing  our  edu- 
cation, we  must  prove  those  people  wrong 
who  believe  Blacks  can  only  excel  in  sports, 
we  must  become  competitive  with  whites  in 
all  facets  of  life,  we  must  dispel  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  count  us  out  sis  a  lost  genera- 
tion. 

Our  generation  must  rekindle  the  words 
and  deeds  of  the  freedom  riders  of  the  50's 
and  of  the  Little  Rock  nine,  "Wont  Let  No- 
body Turn  Me  Around."* 


forcement  summit  on  violent  crime.  I 
urge  my  coUeagrues  to  support  those 
proposals. 

The  Attorney  General  spoke  about 
the  need  for  the  comprehensive  crime 
bill  proposed  by  the  President.  He 
called  for  tougher  sentences  for  fire- 
arnns  violators.  He  also  announced  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to 
spend  $12  million  to  improve  the  accu- 
racy of  criminal  records. 

There  are  many  well-meaning  indi- 
viduals among  us  who  think  crime  can 
be  controlled  by  locking  up  all  the 
guns  in  America.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  wrong.  And  they  are  hurting  law 
enforcement,  not  helping  it,  as  long  as 
they  focus  on  the  tools  of  the  criminal 
and  not  the  tools  needed  by  law  en- 
forcement They  are  hurting  law  en- 
forcement, not  helping  it,  as  long  as 
they  demand  that  officers  stop  fighting 
crime  and  instead  spending  their  time 
conducting  background  searches  on  in- 
nocent gun  purchasers. 

Mr.  President.  Attorney  General 
Thornburgh  understands  this.  That's 
why  he  did  not  just  talk  about  crime  as 
an  issue  yesterday — he  delivered  a 
tough,  workable,  sensible  action  plan 
to  fight  crime. 

I  commend  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  administration,  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  their  efforts.* 


March  5,  1991 


CRIME  CONTROL  PROPOSALS 
•  Mr.   CRAIG.   Mr.   President,   yester- 
day.      Attorney       General       Richard 
Thornburgh    presented    a    number    of 
crime  control  proposals  to  the  law  en- 


COMMEMORATING  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN— 

They  ask  but  the  rights  which  are  theirs 
by  God's  universal  law,  and  which  are  the 
natural  outgrowth,  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  this  nation  have  placed  them.  They 
appeal  to  you  and  to  me  to  see  that  they  re- 
ceive that  protection  which  alone  will  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  dally  avocations  with 
success  and  enjoy  the  liberties  of  citizenship 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

Mr.  President  that  was  a  statement 
made  before  this  great  body  on  March 
16.  1870,  by  the  Honorable  Hiram  Rev- 
els, Republican  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Revels  was  the  first 
African-American  to  be  seated  by  the 
Senate.  He  made  this  statement  during 
a  fierce  debate  regarding  the  seating  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  during  the  re- 
construction era.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Revel  and  to  the  many 
other  African-Americans  who  have 
helped  so  significantly  to  enrich  Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr.  President,  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary is  a  special  time  for  African- 
Americans.  In  1976.  Congress  des- 
ignated February  as  Black  History 
Month.  It  is  a  time  to  celebrate  a  rich 
and  proud  history  of  achievement  over 
adversity. 

Ab  we  take  time  to  celebrate  the  ac- 
complishment of  Black  Americans  this 
month,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve 
true  racial  equality.  But  as  we  work 


toward  that  day,  let  us  be  guided  by 
our  reflections  on  the  milestones  of 
black  history  that  have  made  America 
a  mors  just  society. 

We  remember  those  who  paid  the  ul- 
timata price  for  freedom  during  our 
Nation's  times  of  war  and  domestic 
turmoil.  We  remember  Crispus  Attucks 
whose  life  was  first  to  be  taken  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  more  than 
5,000  African-American  soldiers  who 
served  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  fought  for  fi-eedoms  that  they 
would  not  realize  for  more  than  100 
years  after  the  battle  had  ended.  Prom 
the  38,000  African-American  soldiers 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War,  to 
the  courage  our  soldiers  are  displaying 
in  tha  Persian  Gulf  today,  African- 
Americans  have  revealed  the  "last  full 
measure  of  their  devotion"  to  their 
country. 

Inexcusably,  many  African-Ameri- 
cans have  been  disenfranchised  from 
the  mainstream  of  society.  Black  his- 
tory in  this  country  has  been  lai'gely 
undocumented.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  in  the  southwest,  where  the 
extraordinary  lives  of  many  African- 
Americans  have  gone  unheralded. 

Despite  the  obstacles  of  racism  and 
poverty,  many  African-Americans  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the 
progress  of  the  Nation.  The  history  of 
my  State  of  Arizona's  has  been  vastly 
affected  by  the  achievements  by  Afri- 
can-Americans. 

Arizona's  history  is  centered  on  the 
folk  heroes  of  the  Old  West,  the  Indi- 
ans, cowboys,  pioneers,  and  soldiers. 
African-Americans  played  a  large  role 
in  this  western  tradition.  They  were 
the  Buffalo  Soldiers,  adorned  with  the 
name  by  the  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and 
Apache  tribes  who  fought  them.  Ari- 
zona was  grateful  for  the  protection  of 
the  brave  soldiers  of  the  all  black  9th 
and  10th  Cavalry  as  well  as  the  24th 
and  29th  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort 
McDowell  and  Fort  Huachuca. 

These  units,  created  in  1866,  scouted 
34,420  miles  of  Western  desert  and 
plain,  laid  hundreds  of  miles  of  new 
roads  and  telegraph  lines,  protected 
mail  coaches,  guarded  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, and  protected  settlers.  Eleven  Af- 
rican-American soldiers  were  awarded 
Medals  of  Honor  during  the  western 
campaign.  Two  of  the  most  memorable 
were  Sgt.  Benjamin  Brown  and  Cpl. 
Isiah  Mays.  They  served  in  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division,  and  their  gallantry  in 
action  was  displayed  in  a  fierce  fight 
with  outlaws  who  had  robbed  an  army 
payroll.  Brown  was  shot  in  the  stomach 
and  continued  to  fight  iintil  woimded 
in  both  arms.  Both  were  honored  for 
their  bravery  in  the  flght. 

One  the  most  well  known  African- 
Amerioans  Soldiers  in  the  Arizona 
frontier  was  Lt.  Henry  O.  Flipper.  In 
1877,  Lt.  Flipper  was  the  first  African- 
Amerioans  to  graduate  from  West 
Point.  He  was  recognized  as  an  accom- 
plished engineer  as  well  as  a  skilled  ne- 
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gotiator in  the  conclusion  of  a  border 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

Lieutenant  Flipper's  military  career 
was  not  without  controversy.  He  was 
dishonorably  dischrged  after  being 
falsely  accused  of  actions  unbecoming 
an  officer.  Despite  suffering  the 
undeserved  ignominy  of  a  dishonorable 
discharge.  Lieutenant  Flipper  re- 
mained in  the  southwest  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  many  more  Americans.  And  in 
1976,  he  was  exonerated  posthumously 
by  the  Army  Board  for  the  Correction 
of  Military  Records.  He  now  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  in  American  his- 
tory unblemished  by  mistakes  that 
were  not  his. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  re- 
grettable moments  in  Arizona  history 
which  set  us  back  in  our  march  to  a 
more  just  and  equal  society.  In  1912, 
the  Arizona  State  constitution  estab- 
lished a  legal  system  of  segregation. 
The  constitution  required  separate 
public  facilities  such  as  bathrooms  and 
drinking  fountains.  It  also  established 
a  segregated  school  system  which 
hadn't  existed  in  Arizona  prior  to  this 
constitution.  Although  it  was  not 
strictly  enforced,  it  was  another  unnec- 
essary indignity  that  African-Ameri- 
cans had  to  bear  in  Arizona. 

Despite  obstacles  to  their  advance- 
ment, African-Americans  played  a 
meaningful  role  in  the  development  of 
Arizona.  Dr.  Winston  C.  Hackett.  a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University,  estab- 
lished the  Booker  T.  Washington  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  1916.  The  Hospital 
served  all  races  of  the  Phoenix  area. 
Hackett  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  a  prominent  civic  leader  in  the 
community. 

In  1919,  the  Phoenix  Advancement 
League  was  formed  by  entrepreneuers 
Samuel  Bayless  and  C.  Credille.  This 
organization  was  a  forerunner  to  the 
NAACP  in  Phoenix.  The  League  fought 
segregation  and  bigotry  through 
changes  in  the  law.  By  1922,  other 
branches  were  active  in  Tucson,  Flag- 
staff, Bisbee,  and  Yuma. 

Although  the  early  history  of  African 
Americans  in  Arizona  was  fraught  with 
difficulties,  it  was  also  ennobled  by 
their  triumphs  over  adversity.  Because 
our  history  is  so  rich  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  African-Americans,  I  must 
take  this  opportunity  to  apologize  to 
those  whose  accomplishments  I  have 
failed  to  mention.  African-Americans 
history  is  the  history  of  a  people  who 
fully  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
American  spirit.  Despite  extreme  ad- 
versity, despite  the  persistent  degrada- 
tion of  racism  and  racist  laws,  African- 
American  experience  in  Arizona  is 
marked  chiefly  by  persistence  and  suc- 
cess. 

I  was  to  recognize  today,  some  con- 
temporary Arizona  heroes.  Dr.  Lincoln 
Ragsdale  who,  after  serving  the  United 
States  in  the  all  black  99th  Fighter 
squadron  in  World  War  II,  known  as 


the  Tuskegee  Airmen,  settled  in  Phoe- 
nix and  is  now  a  prominent  business- 
man. When  the  civil  rights  movement 
came  to  Arizona,  Dr.  Ragsdale.  as  well 
as  the  Rev.  George  Benjamin  Brooks 
and  others,  were  there  on  the  western 
front  of  the  civil  rights  movements. 

Another  of  our  State  pioneers  is  my 
friend  and  long  time  confidant.  Judge 
Cecil  Patterson,  who  13  years  ago  was 
appointed  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Ari- 
zona. He  was  most  recently  chosen  to 
head  our  State  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  and  Civil 
Rights. 

I  would  like  also  to  mention  the 
achievements  of  Donald  Tucker,  the 
first  African-American  ever  to  be 
named  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Arizona. 

All  of  these  distinguished  individuals 
have  established  themselves  as  role 
models,  not  only  to  the  African-Amer- 
ican community,  but  to  all  Arizonans. 

Accomplishments  by  individuals 
within  the  minority  community  not 
only  serve  as  examples  of  determina- 
tion and  achievement  but  also  as  a  re- 
minder that  we  must  continue  to  move 
forward  to  enact  policy  that  will  em- 
power African-Americans  to  stake 
their  claim  to  the  American  dream.  It 
is  our  duty  to  create  and  maintain  an 
atmosphere  in  which  creativity  and  de- 
termination is  rewarded  through  equal 
opportunity  for  all  members  of  society. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  changes  in  law  sure  not  enough. 
The  most  difficult,  and  the  most  im- 
portant change  must  take  place  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  men  and 
women.  The  constitution  states  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  The  Con- 
stitution is  not  only  a  legal  and  a 
moral  injunction,  but  a  call  to  con- 
science. 

I  believe  that  Black  History  Month  is 
an  example  of  how  this  country  can 
celebrate  the  uniqueness  of  one  of  its 
many  cultures.  However,  Black  History 
or  the  history  of  any  of  our  Nation's 
peoples  shouldn't  be  remembered  just  1 
month  a  year.  As  Americans  we  should 
realize  that  our  society  is  composed  of 
many  coultures.  Our  religion,  politics, 
science,  arts,  industry  and  agriculture 
are  the  work  of  a  multitude  of  cultures 
all  united  by  their  attraction  to  the 
universal  appeal  of  our  nation  ideal— 
the  desire  to  live  free  and  prosperous 
lives.  The  great  success  of  our  demo- 
cratic experiment  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  a  multicultural  heritage. 
Though  we  are  many,  we  are  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  explained  what 
Black  History  Month  means  to  me.  I 
would  also  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  statements  from  some  of  the 
African-Americans  that  I  admire  and 
respect.  I  contacted  Judge  Cecil  Pat- 
terson and  U.S.  Marshal  Donald  Tucker 
and  asked  them  to  share  with  us  their 
thoughts  of  what  this  month  means  to 
them.  I  ask  that  their  statements  be 


included  in  the  Record  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  Black  history.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  For  the  all  too  brief  time 
he  was  among  us.  Dr.  King  was  our 
moral  compass.  He  pointed  us  back  in 
the  direction  of  our  founding  prin- 
ciples. His  guidance  was  delivered  with 
love  and  without  malice  to  anyone.  His 
advocacy  responded  forcefully  to  his 
often  malicious  and  violent  opponents, 
but  without  using  the  methods  used  so 
cruelly  against  him.  He  knew  that  the 
violence  inflicted  on  him  and  on  his 
race  did  not  reflect  the  real  character 
of  America,  but  were  symptoms  of  a 
nation  at  risk  of  losing  its  virtue.  He 
called  us  back  from  the  precipice  of 
that  near  catastrophe.  That  is  why  Dr. 
King  is  a  hero  to  me. 

I  know  that  all  the  dimensions  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  American  dream 
are  not  yet  realized.  I  know  that  every 
day,  in  every  community  in  America, 
injustice  has  its  advocates.  But  we  are 
much  farther  along  "the  torturous 
road  from  Montgomery"  than  we  were 
the  day  he  died.  Let  us  use  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  month,  and  the  memory  of 
this  gentle  man's  unsurpassed  humanl- 
tarianism,  to  complete  the  journey  and 
get  over  to  the  promised  land. 

The  statements  follow: 
Statement  of  U.S.  Marshal  Donald 
Tucker 

As  I  reflect  on  Black  History  Month,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  about  a  Black  woman. 
that  scrubbed  floors  and  worked  as  a  domes- 
tic maid,  to  earn  enough  money  to  send  her 
son  to  college.  When  she  went  with  him  to 
college  on  that  flrst  day,  her  son  was  denied 
admittance  because  of  his  grades,  edu- 
cational background  and  the  feeling  he 
couldn't  compete  with  the  other  students. 
The  Black  woman  got  on  her  knees  and 
begged  the  college  president  to  give  her  son 
a  chance.  The  college  president  told  this 
proud  Black  woman,  that  she  need  not  get  on 
her  knees  because  if  her  son  had  Just  a  small 
portion  of  the  character  and  determination 
that  she  displayed,  he  would  allow  him  to  be 
admitted  Into  his  university. 

Several  years  later,  the  college  president 
was  approached  as  he  was  walklnf  throng 
the  airport  by  a  tall,  well  dressed,  young 
Black  man.  After  a  general  convenatlon  the 
young  Black  man  reminded  the  college  presi- 
dent of  the  day  his  mother  begg«d  him  to  let 
her  son  into  his  university.  The  young  Black 
man  thanked  the  college  president  and  be- 
fore walking  away  he  stated  that  be  was  the 
top  pilot  for  a  major  airlines.  As  the  young 
Black  man  was  walking  away,  the  college 
president  thought  to  himself  "Don't  tell  me 
what  a  Black  jwrson  can't  do  if  someone  Just 
gives  them  a  chance".  That  Black  woman  Is 
an  integral  part  of  Black  History  and  a  leg- 
acy for  all,  not  just  Blacks,  but  Whites,  Bls- 
panics,  Indians,  etc. 

Blacks  since  the  days  of  slavery  have 
struggled  and  gone  against  seemingly  Insur- 
mountable odds  to  not  only  survive  but  to 
change  our  society.  Blacks  such  as  George 
Washington  Carver,  Martin  Luther  King. 
General  Chappie  James,  Barbara  Jordan. 
Shirley  Chisholm,  have  all  made  a  mark  In 
the  history  of  this  country.  How  can  Black 
Americans  and  this  whole  country  not  be 
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proud  of  General  Colin  Powell  during 
crucial  time  In  history. 

As  the  Black  U.S.  Marshal  from  Arizona,  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  follow  In  the  foot 
steps  of  the  first  Black  U.S.  Marshal  for  this 
country,  Fredrick  A.  Douglas,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 1877-1881.  who  said  "without  strug- 
gles, there  is  no  progress". 

As  Black  Americans,  we  must  continue  to 
build  on  the  legacy  of  our  Fathers  and  Moth- 
ers and  continue  to  help  build  this  country 
to  its  infinite  greatness,  because  without  the 
contributions  of  Black  Americans  through- 
out our  history,  this  country  wouldn't  be 
where  it  is  today. 

I  Join  in  the  celebration  of  Black  History 
Month,  February  1991,  and  hope  all  races  of 
men,  women  and  children  of  this  country  at- 
tempt to  understand  each  other  and  our  his- 
tories so  that  our  future,  as  one  peoples,  will 
not  only  be  Insured,  but  enhanced. 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Cecil 
Patterson 

It  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  your  heritage  and 
history,  a  time  to  look  at  your  forebearers 
experiences,  and  a  time  to  get  strength  from 
your  cultural  heritage.  It  is  a  source  of 
strength  and  pride  reinforced  through  an  ex- 
panding knowledge.  This  reflection  is  a  proc- 
ess, a  continuing  growth  as  a  part  of  a  very 
prominent  group  in  the  United  Sutes  as  well 
as  growth  as  an  individual.  In  Arizona  the  ef- 
fort requires  greater  focus  because  of  the 
smaller  number  of  Blacks.  But,  the  quality 
of  our  celebration  is  second  to  none.  The 
focus  on  our  accomplishments,  the  abun- 
dance of  our  heritage,  the  celebrations  of  our 
triumphs  are  strong  as  it  would  be  where 
there  are  larger  numbers  of  Blacks  residing. 
Art,  music,  literature,  and  politics  all  inter- 
twine to  carry  out  the  richness  of  our  leg- 
acy.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LANCE  CPL.  FRANK 
C.  ALLEN 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  come  to  an  end. 
and  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
pay  a  final  tribute  to  one  of  Hawaii's 
own.  Lance  Cpl.  Frank  C.  Allen. 

Hawaii  buried  a  brave  and  coura- 
geous man  at  Punchbowl,  the  National 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  a  fam- 
ily man  and  a  friend  to  many,  and  he 
was  Hawaii's  first  son  to  be  killed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  His  death 
brought  home  the  stark  realities  of 
war,  and  we  share  in  the  profound  sense 
of  loss  felt  by  Corporal  Allen's  family 
and  £riends. 

Frank  Allen  exhibited  the  highest 
sense  of  patriotism  and  gave  unself- 
ishly to  make  the  world  a  safer  place. 
He  was  a  valiant  and  honorable  man 
whose  sacrifice  will  not  be  forgotten. 
He  gave  the  greatest  contribution  any- 
one can  give  to  protect  world  freedom. 
Words  cannot  replace  this  devastating 
loss,  but  history  and  time  will  forever 
honor  Corporal  Allen  and  individuals 
like  him. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  Nation 
are  grateful  for  the  dedication  and 
commitment  Corporal  Allen  and  other 
brave  Americans  have  given  to  this 
country.  We  share  the  sorrow  being  felt 
by  family  and  friends  who  have  lost 
loved  ones  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
condolences  and  deepest  sympathies  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  Corporal 
Allen.  My  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
with  them  in  their  time  of  grief.* 


REGARDING  BUILDING  HEIGHT 
LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84.  regarding 
building  height  limitations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration: that  the  resolution  be  deemed 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  84) 
was  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Re.s.  84 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Atnerica  in 
CongTess  assembled.  That  the  Congress  hereby 
disapproves  of  the  action  of  the  District  of 
Colombia  Council  described  as  follows:  The 
Schedule  of  Heights  Amendment  Act  of  1990 
(DC.  Act  8-329),  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  December  27,  1990. 
and  transmitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Government  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  on  January  15.  1991. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
83,  regarding  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution,  (H.  Con.  Res.  83) 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  83)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  APPOINT  A 
COMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT  THE 
PRESIDENT  INTO  THE  HOUSE 
CHAMBER  FOR  THE  JOINT  SES- 
SION AT  9  P.M..  WEDNESDAY. 
MARCH  6.  1991 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniraous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Benate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  House  Chamber  for  the 
joint  session  to  be  held  at  9  p.m., 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  OF 
PRESENT  AND  FORMER  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader.  Mr.  Dole 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  au- 
thorize testimony  by  present  and 
former  Senate  employees  and  ask  for 
its  imnaediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  to  authorize  the 
Senate  Financial  Clerk  and  other  present 
and  former  Senate  employees  to  testify  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Darrell  A.  Tomblm. 
et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  the  trial  in  the  case  of  Unit- 
ed States  versus  Darrell  A.  Tomblin,  et 
al.,  is  Bcheduled  to  begin  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Texas.  One  of  the  three  defendants 
in  the  case  is  Glen  Mauldin,  who  from 
1983  through  1988  served  as  an  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  indictment, 
which  was  handled  down  in  September 
1989  alleges,  in  part,  that  between  No- 
vember 1987  and  November  1988  the  de- 
fendants conspired  "[t]o  corruptly  ob- 
tain the  influence  of  the  office  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  to  influence  decisions  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
benefit  various  business  plans  of  the 
Defendants." 

Prior  to  the  indictment  in  1989,  the 
Joint  Leadership  Group  authorized 
during  ft  recess  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  490  of  the  97th 
Congress,  the  production  of  several 
Senate  financial  records  in  response  to 
a  grand  jury  subpoena.  Now,  in  prepa- 
ration for  trial,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  caused  subpoenas  to  be  issued 
for  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
present  and  former  Senate  employees. 
One  of  the  subpoenas  is  to  the  financial 
clerk  of  the  Senate  for  testimony  in  his 
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capacity  as  the  custodian  of  the  Senate 
financial  records  previously  produced 
to  the  grand  jury. 

Although  the  present  subpoenas  ask 
only  for  testimony,  the  resolution  that 
follows  also  would  authorize  the  pro- 
duction of  additional  documents,  if  the 
need  arises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

s.  Res.  73 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Darrell  A.  Tomblin,  et  al.,  Cr.  No.  SA-89-CR^ 
249,  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas,  the 
United  States  has  obtained  subpoenas  for  the 
testimony  of  Stuart  F.  Balderson,  the  Finan- 
cial Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  for 
the  testimony  of  other  present  Senate  em- 
ployees, and  for  the  testimony  of  former 
Senate  employees; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  prossession  of  the  Sen- 
ate can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  the  provi- 
sion by  Senate  employees  of  information  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  their  official  duties  is 
needful  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Stuart  F.  Balderson,  the  Fi- 
nancial Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  other  present  and  former  employees  of 
the  Senate  are  authorized  to  testify  and 
produce  records  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Darrell  A.  Tomblin,  et  al.,  except  as  to 
matters  for  which  a  privilege  should  be  as- 
serted. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  Senator 
Warner  is  recognized  to  address  the 
Senate  today,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
as  under  the  order,  until  9:30  a.m. 
Wednesday,  March  6.  1991. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  in  morning  business  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  may  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  appropriately  referred  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  564  and  S. 
565  are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  On  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
9:30  a.m..  Wednesday.  March  6;  that  fol- 
lowing the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date;  that 
the  leaders'  time  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  and  there  then  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:10  a.m.;  and  that  dur- 
ing morning  business.  Senator  Gore  be 
recognized  for  up  to  20  minutes;  and 
Senator  Pryor  be  recognized  for  up  to 
15  minutes;  and  that  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
minder to  Senators,  tomorrow  at  10:10 
a.m..  the  Senate  resumes  consideration 
of  S.  419  with  20  minutes  for  debate  re- 
maining on  the  Harkin-Kohl  amend- 
ment, with  a  vote  to  occur  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  the  amendment  at  10:30  a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  9:30  a.m..  Wednesday. 
March  6. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  7:07  p.m.. 
recessed  until  Wednesday.  March  6. 
1991.  at  9:30  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  5, 1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DONALD  JAY  VOCKEY,  OP  CAUK>ItNIA.  TO  BI  UNDB 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ACQUISmOM.  VICX  JOHN 
A   BETTI   RESIGNED 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  RSGULAR  AND  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  US  COAST  GUARD  ARE  NOMINATED  TO  BE  PERMA- 
NENT COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  IN  THE  ORADES  INDI- 
CATED 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

KARL  E  SANDERS  RICHARD  L  BOOTH 

To  be  lieutenant 


DAVID  J   TALLON 
BRUCE P  DALCHER 
NGUYEN  Q.  HA 
ROBERT  J   SIDDALL 
MICHAEL  MCCORMICK 
DOUGLAS  B  DILLON 
WILLIAM  L   MAJORS 
GERALD  A  GREEN 
CAROLYN  M   DELBO 
CHRISTOPHER  D  BREWTON 
CHRIS  A   NETTLES 
LIA  E  DEBITTTENCOURT 
JOHN  G   HORNBUCKLE 


MARK  J   METOYER 
RICHARD  E. 

PETH^URIOOE 
KENNETH  D.  RICTABAUOH 
RHONDA  F.  GADSDDT 
BRUCE  G.  BAKER 
CRAIG  A.  UNDSEY 
ROBQIT  E.  SCBOEN 
RODNEY  M.  GADSDEN 
KIMBERLY  J.  NETTLBB 
GRBQORY  S  BDINET 
GLEN  B  FREEMAN 
WILLIAM  H.  RTTKA 


To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


WILLIAM  J   MILNE 
GLEN^N  F  GRAHL.  JR 
GREGORY  W   BLANDFORD 
WILLIAM  E  THOMPSON 
DOUGLAS  C   LOWE 
THOMAS  M   MIELE 
ANTHONY  T    FURST 
MATTHEW  T   BELL.  JR 
LAWRENCE  E  COOK 
DUANE  R   SMITH 
MARC  D  STEGMAN 
DELMAR  S  SPrVE^' 
KEVIN  K  KLBCKNER 
WILLIAM  G   HISHON 
JAMES  A  MAYORS 
LARRY  A  RAMIREZ 
GEORGE  R  ANDRUSS 
BENJAMIN  A   EVANS 
GW-l-N  R  PATTERSON 
ALBERT  K   SMITH 
GEOFFREY  L  ROWE 
RANDY  L  M08ENG 
THOMAS  C  HASTINGS.  JR 
JOHN  M   SHOUEY 
NORMAN  L  OMELIA 
EDWARD  R  WATKQJS 
WILLIAM  8  STRONG 
MARK  E  MATTA 
STEVEN  S  BBCKERMAN 
RICHARD  C  JOHNSON 
DOUGLAS  W   MILLER 
JAMES  O  FITTON 
SALVATORE  G   PALMER]. 

JR 
TERRY  D  CONVERSE 
JERRY  S  Y06BURGH 
MARX  D  RIZZO 
REYNALDO  E.  QUIROZ 
JAMES  N  KOSHAR 
THOMAS  M   FARRELL 
MARKC  RILEY 
SPENCER  L  WOOD 
SUSAN  D    HARGIS 
AMY  L  EZELL 
ANDREW  P  COLE 
JAMES  L   ADAMS 
CHRISTOPHER  E  AUSTIN 


RANDALL  A.  PERKINS,  m 
RICHARD  R  JACKSON.  JR. 
TIMOTHY  B.  O'NEAL 
ROBDtT  P  MONARCH 
PAUL  D  LANQE 
EDWARD  J   HAN8D<.  JR. 
DONALD  J   MARINELLO 
PAUL  E.  FRANKLIN 
HARRY  A.  ALLEN 
CHARLES  A.  HlLamAJS 
STEVEN  A.  BBBERUMO 
DDIMIS  D  DICKSON 
SCOTTIE  R.  WOMACK 
TIMOTHY  M   FrrZPAllUCE 
WUXJAML.  HARPBl 
KENNETH  B.  HOOOSON 
TIMOTHY  N.  SO0OGIN8 
GAVIN  W.  WEinX 
HDniY  M.  RD060N.  JR. 
MICHAEL  J.  KELLT 
MARXC.  JESSBt 
FRANK  D  OAHIHfER 
JEFFREY  W.  JK8SEE 
RALPH  MALCOLM.  JR. 
DONALD  N  MTRS 
SUSAN  L.  PAFOGA 
JOHN  K  LTTTLE 
JAMES  E  HAWTHOBNE.  JR. 
SAMUEL  WALJCBK.  Vn 
PATRICA  A.  WALTHERS 
RU8SEIX  G.  LOCKET 
GORDON  A.  LI»SL 
THOMAS  B.  CRABB8 
JOSEPH  J.  LEONARD.  JK 
STEVEN  D.  8TILLU 
DOUGLAS  J.  OONDE 
THOMAS  D.  OOMBS.  Ill 
WILLLAM  R.  CLARK 
BEVBILY  A.  HAVUX 
THOMAS  H.  FARRIS.  JR. 
TIMOTHT  E.  KAROE8 
ROCKY  B.LBE 
MICHAEL  D.  NORTHCUTT 
WILLLAM  C.  TXSHE 
DAVID  SELF 
CURTIS  A.  SNODCaiASS 
RANDY  C.  TALiEY 


To  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W4 

H.ARDVD  JONES 

IN  THE  AIR  FX)RCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  U  S  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PRE8IDENTLAL  PRO- 
MOTION POLIO-  FOR  ASTRONAUTS  WITH  DATE  OF  RANK 
TO  BE  EFFECTIN'E  WITH  SENATE  CONFIRMATION. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

CARL  J.  MEADE.  44»-»M>MS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE.  UNDfK  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTION  tat.  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
AS  AMENDED.  WTTH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 


LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 


MICHAEL  G  KING.  227-7D-Wtt 
K^XEW  RENSLER.  M&-46-1MI 
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To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


BALVATORC  ALFANO.  064-«S-«M3 
KICHARD  L.  DRUdCKNBRODT.  M»-76-lTS3 
RDDY  C.  LKDfBACH.  31T-i6-0aM 
DAVm  R.  8PENCE.  42a-«-U17 
CRAK}  L.  VARA.  OW-W-JtS: 
DALE  B.  WRIBLEY.  1KMO-39M 

To  be  major 

XCm/iRD  R.  BEZDZIBCKI.  U0-3S-9845 
LYNN  R.  R£U<ERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NEIL  J.  KLAFTHOR.  M6-74-31W 

THK  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
RBOULAR  Am  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531.  WITH  GRADE  AND 
DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  OinXRMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL 
THE  OFFICER  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN 
CAPTAIN. 

BRETT  J  MCMULLEN.  aS3-S»-0411 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  AR 
TICLE  n.  SECTION  i.  CLAUSE  3  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

CHARLES  D  GEMAR.  SOS-flB-lSaS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DOTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  621 
AND  at,  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THESE  OFFI- 
CERS ARE  ALSO  RECOMMENDED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  531 
TITLB  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MARSHALL  V.  C.  DRESSEL.  17S-3S-1441 

To  be  major 

ALDA  F  coesi.  031-4«-9gaa 
STEPHEN  A   RUBIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LORING  W.  RUE.  233-94-M66 
THOMAS  TZKAS.  a9D-5a-80Q2 
MICHAEL  J  WILSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ASTRONALT  FOR  PROMOTION 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  ARTICLE  II.  SECTION  2.  CLAUSE  2  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


To  be  captain 


CDR.  FRANK  L    CULBERT80N.  JR.. 

laio. 


US    NAVT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CADETS.  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY.  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  SECOND  LIEUTENANTS 
IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTIONS  98S3  (B)  AND  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 
RICHARD  E.  AARON.  BOSIS 
MICHAEL  A.  ABAIR,  II  3M1348 
DAVID  R.  ACKERSON.  1034(48 
TIMOTHY  M.  ADAMS.  5343348 
DAVID  L.  AKIN.  40(3575 
PRANK  D.  ALBERGA.  57ffnK 
LAURA  M.  ALEXANDER.  331706S 
CHRISTOPHER  S.  ALLEN.  4437(47 
DANA  O.  ALLEN.  0S154S 
CRAIG  ALLTON.  5«4313S 
BRYAN  D.  AMUND60N.  4T3(S51 
MICHAEL  L.  ANAYA.  SKSISt 
BRADFORD  T.  ANDERSON,  2968304 
BRIAN  A.  ANDERSON.  3aOMl< 
JEFFREY  A.  ANDERSON.  S7SOI4 
JOHN  T.  ANDBISON.  44«n(0 
KEVIN  C.  ANDERSON.  f78M33 
THOMAS  M.  ANDERSON.  54H114 
WILLIAM  D.  ANDERSON.  JR  434Tm 
AOOLPHUS  W.  J.  ANDREWS.  5233114 
MICHAEL  T.  ANDREWS.  04(5(15 
DOUOLAS  ANNANIE.  33373(1 
HAROLD  A.  ARE.  31»43T 
GEOFFREY  B.  ARDiG.  3(0818( 
JAMES  P.  ARMAGNO.  3407478 
DIRK  K.  ARMBRUST.  313(337 
8TEPHBI  W  ASTOR.  (ynM4« 
ANTHONY  D.  BAADE.  4010403 
CHRISTOPHER  J   BADEN.  45(4579 
ANNA  L.  BAILEY.  54(0(03 
CHRISTOPHER  M.  BAR.  4103517 
LOU  A.  BAIRD.  TaVK/l 
JOHN  C.  BAKER.  SaaSKH 
MATTHEW  8.  BAKER,  ivmit 
MICHAEL  A.  BALDINI.  351(40r7 
BCBSEL  W.  BALKA.  3130473 
BRIAN  K.  BANKS.  53(31(5 
aOOTT  D.  BANKS.  44((343 
PRIDE  E  BAKKiai.  40UM7 
JOHNNY  L.  BARNES.  D  415(405 
WALOEMAR  F.  BARNES.  i((01«3 


VINCENT  L   BARRETT.  1(44898 
RAYMOND  M   BARROWS.  JR  55S6738 
KIMBCRLY  A   BASH  AM.  3948838 
JOHND  BASKIN.  JR  4408428 
TONYD   BAUERNFEIND.  2136275 
PAUL.E   BAUMAN.  388(681 
WILLIAM  A   BAUMHOFER.  2241716 
DEANR.  BEACH.  0584801 
RALPH  L.  BEAM.  3148629 
LESLIE  A    BEAVERS.  4949082 
MICHAEL  W   BECK.  4586924 
LANE  E  BEENE.  4577322 
JAMBB  J   BEIERSCHMITT.  4664788 
RICK  t  BELANGER.  2S92SU 
DAVID  S   BELL.  4320898 
JEFFEEV  T  BENDER.  3955875 
HAROLD  S    BENNETT.  2187054 
AARON  K   BENSON.  5008074 
MARK  W   BERES.  5379619 
PETOl  M   BERG.  4708201 
TIMOTHY  P   BERGMANN.  1377686 
BRIAN  C  BERNETT.  5300289 
DEEDEE  B   BERTHIAUME.  2532142 
MARTA  L   BERTOGLIO.  5169421 
SARA  A   BEYER.  5427499 
KENNETH  T  BIBB.  JR  5156480 
MICHAEL  J    BIBEAU.  5606598 
JOHN  R   BINDER,  in  4720457 
RHETT  L  BINGER.  5508100 
J. AM  EC  M   BISHOP.  5430686 
EDWARD  P  BLACK.  2251748 
SEAN  M   BLACK.  1474633 
J.\MES  R  BLACKBURN.  Ill  0125853 
CRAia  M    BLACKWELL.  5200659 
MICHAELS    BLADES.  2867819 
KEVIN  E   BLANCHARD.  0056428 
MICHAEL  R  BLANK.  5018842 
SEVEEIN  J   BLENKUSH.  II  5206416 
HANS  W   BLEY.  2233544 
STEVEN  J    BLEVMAIER.  5249865 
WILLIAM  J,  BLITT.  JR  5212570 
DANEW   BLOCK.  5702505 
ROBEET  M    BLOCK.  5219645 
MARK  E.  BLOUNT.  5872917 
PATRICK  K  BOBKO.  5659461 
ANTHONi'  J   BOFFA.  0976853 
JEFFREY  L   BOLENG.  5060619 
MATTHEW  D   BONA  VITA.  1686443 
CLARE  D  D  BONEN.  2249090 
SEAN  A   BORDENAVE.  5821626 
ROBEET  W   BORJA.  5788204 
JOHN  H    BORN.  4581330 
SEAN  C   BOSELY.  2180662 
JAMES  P   BOSTER.  3205883 
CHRISTOPHER  R  BOW.  5279575 
ERIK  C    BOWMAN.  3476055 
JAY  A.  BOYD.  5515763 
ROBERT  A   BOYER.  5108095 
STEVEN  W.  BRAHM.  4572968 
JASOM  C  BRANTLLT.  4375182 
MICHAEL  W   BRAUCHER.  2628956 
NATHAN  S   BRAUNER.  5686727 
JASOM  J   BRAWKA.  3325219 
STEVEN  J    BRENNAN.  5319403 
BARRY  L   BREWER.  5279540 
BLAKE  D  BREWER.  5117173 
LIANB  V   BREWER.  5157496 
JONATHAN  B   BRIDGES.  5952882 
DONALD  J    BRIEN.  0696436 
BRIGHAM  K    BRIGOS.  6010746 
BRIAN  D   BRINDLE.  2369136 
RICHARD  M    BRINER.  4636576 
CASEY  L   BRITAIN.  0526269 
MICH.AELT  BROCKEV.  0617086 
KENDALL  B  BROOKS.  4094389 
VERLON  L   BROOKS.  4231507 
WILLIAM  E   BROOKS.  5079012 
FORRBST  E  BROWN.  Ill  4707493 
JEFFREY  S  BROWN,  5187064 
LISA  P.  BROWN.  6232186 
ANDREW  H    BRUCE.  3936620 
MARK  A   BRUNWORTH.  4525187 
STEPIEN  M   BUCHANAN.  3016408 
KELLY  R   BUCK.  6439815 
RICK  A.  BUGADO.  5653551 
QUANO  BL^   5863461 
KLTIT  W    BULLER.  2253116 
JASON  M   BUNCH.  5029081 
JAIME  K   BURCHAM.  2372909 
WILLUM  E   BURCHETT.  3736417 
GREGCRY  A   BURGER.  1764617 
STEVE^  C   BL-RGH.  1592656 
SHAROU  K    BURNETT.  5283505 
MARK  A   BURNETTE.  4633301 
JOEL  J.  BURNIAS.  4636138 
GEOFPRCi-  D    BURNS.  4373979 
SCOTT  C   BURNS.  4624773 
JOSEPB  E   BLTISHNICK.  3655234 
JOEL  8.  BURT.  2580916 
CHRISTOPHER  R  BUSHM.\N.  4680232 
CHARLES  J    BUTLER.  4612127 
LEON  a   BLTXER.  4380296 
PATRICK  E  BUTLER.  4274703 
RAHN  ■   BUTLER.  5228071 
ROBERT  T   BUTZ.  5039669 
O.ARY  A   B^-NUM.  4231931 
KEVIN  A   CABANAS.  2857704 
ANGELA  M   CADWELL.  5727717 
CALUE  J   CALHOUN.  5421785 
MICHAEL  J   CALLENDER.  0415017 
CARL  M   CAMERON.  45«700 
DOUGLASS  J   CAMPBELL.  5209124 


MANUEL  J.  CANDELARIA.  9(74116 
FELIX  R.  C)ARABALLO.  061(838 
KEVIN  P  OARLIN.  2300((B 
CHERIANNf:  M.  CARUSLE.  96S9748 
TODD  M.  CARLSON.  52911(8  ' 
STEVEN  C.  CARNEY.  533(239 
WILLIAM  D.  CASEBEER.  4477818 
DAVID  D.  CHAPMAN.  3301587 
MARX  D.  CHEAK.  2319868 
MARK  C.  CBERRY.  007S639 
ROBERT  J  CHEVAUER.  4172154 
MICHAEL  A  CHINLUND.  3527221 
THOMAS  8.  CHOI.  5563790 
MARK  K.  CtERO.  ItOHit 
GREGORY  M  CINDRICH.  214(807 
JOHN  D  CINNAMON.  5318215 
HEIDI  L.  C1EAN.  5399164 
PATRICK  I.  CLANCY.  1306876 
DANIEL  P  CLARK.  3769085 
JAMES  D  OLARK.  S379492 
JERRY  A   OLARK.  4938245 
MICHELLE  P  CLARK.  9665803 
RICHARD  A.  CLARK.  4541111 
JAMES  A  (SLAVGNNA.  0165029 
HARRY  M.  CLAWSON.  1886296 
HAROLD  M.  CLAY.  JR  5855113 
JAMES  D.  OLEET.  579S02S 
JAMES  R.  qLUFF.  0045812 
TIMOTHY  P.  K.  COGER,  0687063 
GREGORY  t.  COLBY.  4726600 
CHRISTOPHER  B  COLLETT.  1547890 
KRISTOPHER  D  COLLEY.  5790466 
JOSEPH  D  COLLINS.  3(99660 
DAVID  M   OONRAD.  3965854 
NOAH  C  CO»TOAD.  2374580 
JOHN  L  COOK.  2126645 
WILLIAM  U  COOK.  4274767 
DAVID  A  COOPER.  3355258 
JOHN  J   COOPER.  0806877 
WAYNE  A   COOPER.  3828681 
DAVID  A  CORBY.  2015600 
J.  H.  CORMIER,  ni  0407660 
CHRISTOPHER  R  CORTEZ.  in  1545251 
MICHAEL  A.  C08SA.  1854441 
SCOTT  A.  COTOIA.  0315223 
PATRICK  K,  COTTER.  2156282 
TIMOTHY  &  COULON.  3107231 
RODNEY  P  COUSINS.  3768640 
RONALD  S  CRAIG.  4526693 
CHRISTOPHER  E.  CRAIGE.  2288252 
JOSEPH  L  CRAMPTON.  JR  2928293 
JASON  A.  CRANDALL.  3819097 
PAUL  R.  CRANDALL.  5544300 
JASON  R  CREECH.  2694773 
KEVIN  C  CEONK.  6326419 
JOHN  E.  CULTON.  ni  5398877 
MARGARET  A.  CUNDIFF.  2473390 
TRACY  A  CtWNINGHAM.  3827897 
DANIEL  B  CURRY.  5640837 
SHANNON  a  CURRY.  5232156 
JOSEPH  E  CWK.  3505802 
MICHAEL  T,  CZARNECKI.  1475430 
THOMAS  D  DAACK.  4899819 
KENNETH  J.  DALFONSO.  0077447 
TODD  A   DAlvTON.  2291921 
DAVID  M.  IMMRATH.  1275022 
JONAS  J.  DANDREA.  0915236 
CHRISTOPKiai  J   DARCY.  0856067 
JEFFREY  W  DA  VIES.  0956890 
ANTHONY  a  DAVIS.  2362550 
JOHN  E.  DAVIS.  5477166 
ARTHUR  R  DAWKINS.  4596733 
AMY  M   DATON.  4818471 
DAVID  S  DBAMES.  3525008 
DEREK  W   DECLOEDT.  3256458 
CHRISTOPHER  P  DECOLU.  1686866 
LISA  A.  DEOENHART.  5319073 
DOUGLAS  O.  DEMAIO.  1407413 
DAVID  J.  DBNIZ.  5671514 
JOHN  J   DEEESKY,  5621716 
JAMES  B  DtlRMER.  1426210 
MICHAEL  J.  DESYLVA,  5698553 
LANCE  P.  DEVIN.  5208479 
DOUGLAS  C.  DEVINE.  2778239 
PETER  R  DIAZ.  2519872 
CHRISTOPHIai  J  DIDIER.  5626627 
JULIE  C  DItDRICH.  3898809 
ARIC  J  DIMIIFF.  3689275 
DAWN  L.  DI$HNER.  3738650 
DAVID  L  DOBBS.  4322574 
LEON  W   DOCKERY.  JR  2462741 
FRANCIS  T  t>OIRON.  0315886 
PATRICK  H  DONLEY.  4546350 
JAMES  H  DONOHO.  4094568 
KIM  A  DOREBURG.  3897638 
ROBERT  L   IXJTSON.  5945778 
TRAVIS  J   DOWNING.  4637527 
BRIAN  A  DOYLE.  5619400 
MICHAEL  D.  DOYLE.  1156408 
DAVID  S  DRICHTA.  4988072 
MICHELLE  W  DUBOIS.  5229031 
SANDY  R  DtNLOW.  2419117 
ELIZABETH  C  DUNN.  5838401 
JAMES  S  OCNN.  JR  4364306 
JAMES  P  DUTTON.  5107427 
MATTHEW  a.  EAGER.  12(6019 
DANIEL  J   FDWARDS  2114852 
JAMES  D.  EISNER.  2160892 
KB2WETH  P.  EKMAN.  2318293 
STEFAN  V.  BLING.  231»«e2 
TARA  A   ELtlS.  0089009 
JOYCE  A.  ELMORE.  5738130 
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FARIUS  M.  EUIASSKR.  0S883T4 
CHARLES  H.  EMB8.  Smm 
JEFFERY  T.  ENGLXRART.  3T3TgM 
ANDREW  B.  ENQU8H.  4nOiS« 
ROBERT  R.  ERICK80N.  SOMUS 
TODD  C.  ERIC80N.  SXlitM 
MATTHEW  P.  ESPER.  3646684 
BRADFORD  R.  EVSRMAN.  1606893 
MICHAEL  T.  EYLANDER.  3197004 
LOiniDES  M.  FALLACE.  0676645 
MICHAEL  R.  FARMER.  4123626 
ROY  P.  FATUR.  1674460 
ROBERT  B.  FAUBER.  2330610 
HILARY  K.  FEASTER.  0435676 
KELLY  K.  FEDEL.  6248030 
KEITH  N.  FELTER.  JR  1136414 
DEDRA  K.  FERGUSON.  2826466 
SCOTT  M.  FERRARA.  9«630S« 
DAVID  A.  FEWBTER.  2166680 
MICHAEL  R.  FICK.  616B441 
FRANK  A.  FIGG.  4072332 
JOSEPH  E.  FINNEGAN.  2239466 
MARC  A.  FISHER.  1976274 
STEVEN  B  FISHER.  5180880 
MARX  B.  FLANDERS.  1387445 
DEREK  D.  FLETCHER.  2798257 
DANIEL  E.  FLYNN.  0067235 
RICHARD  A.  FOGLE.  464T718 
ANDREW  C.  FOLTZ.  5437422 
DANIEL  J.  FONTE.  JR  2897658 
STEPHEN  J.  FOWLER.  2636383 
BHARI  L.  FOX.  4022643 
TERRY  J.  FRADY.  5077619 
ELIZABETH  A.  FREDERICK.  5593768 
DALE  L.  FRENCH.  5408839 
HEATHER  A.  FRIES.  2895223 
GEORGE  A.  FRITTS.  JR  4191766 
GREGORY  W.  FRITZ.  4601973 
JAY  R.  FROHNE.  3816441 
PETER  J.  FRY.  3768258 
JEANETTE  M.  FULMER.  1674674 
NOEL  D   FULTON.  5622398 
JEFFREY  M.  GALLAGHER.  1956484 
DANItX  B.  GAMMELL.  5050636 
DAVm  J   GARCIA.  4ff75742 
PETER  A.  GARRETTSON.  2231357 
DENNIS  W.  GARRETT.  50GO4O9 
BRENDAN  L.  GARRITY.  3868425 
MICHAEL  R.  QARTRELL.  5278905 
JEFFREY  S.  GA8T.  3947435 
KURT  H.  GAUDETTE.  2520466 
JEFFREY  R.  GAUSER.  5221138 
LYNNETTE  J.  GAWELL.  5038640 
JOSEPH  C.  GAY.  JR  4334383 
DANIEL  J.  OERDES.  4789835 
OINA  M.  GERVAE.  3848219 
MICHAEL  S.  GINQRAS.  2179078 
WAYNE  T.  GLADDEN.  2233538 
WILLIAM  O  GLASCOE.  HI  5780ffn 
BRIAN  T.  GOAZIOU.  4486687 
REGINALD  O.  OODBOLT.  4494936 
GUILLE»MO  R  GONZALEZ.  4514586 
OHN  GORDON.  1076025 
CHRISTOPHER  S.  GOUGH.  4640458 
CHRISTOPHER  G.  GOURDINE.  2282141 
ROY  M.  GOZUM,  3632987 
WILLIAM  R  GRACE.  0V74871 
DION  O.  GRAHAM.  5601756 
MAX  E.  GRANNAN.  0446038 
ELUOT  H.  GRAVES.  2383767 
LAURA  M.  GRAY.  2672742 
KATHY  J.  GREEN.  4150828 
KEITH  GREEN.  2138816 
DANIEL  O.  GREENE,  0394686 
TIMOTHY  G.  GREMINGER.  4868245 
KYLE  D.  GRESHAM.  5028419 
ROBERT  J.  GREY.  JR  1556412 
JAMES  J.  GRIESER.  4760282 
RICHARD  W.  GRIFFIN.  2288417 
GBOROE  H.  GRIFFITHS.  JR  2298882 
PAUL  M.  GRIMM.  52S5385 
MARK  E.  GROTELUESCHEN.  3477269 
BRIAN  S.  GRUBER.  4758426 
ROBIN  L.  GUILL.  3018070 
DAVID  M.  GUILLEN.  3058216 
RALPH  E.  GUTIERREZ.  5678511 
DAVID  R.  GYimE.  4538883 
CLIFFORD  M.  GYVES.  3857286 
WILLIAM  J  HA  AG.  0685440 
ROBERT  P.  HAATAJA.  4758038 
WENDY  J.  HACKER.  3916482 
JOHN  C  HACKETHORN.  11  5420897 
CURTIS  R  HAFER.  1796077 
PETER  S.  HAGIS.  1686683 
CAROL  L.  HAHN.  2240646 
PETER  T.  HAHN.  3688214 
GEORGE  H.  HALLEY.  3366853 
JOHN  D.  HALLGREN.  4521397 
PATRICK  J.  HALLINAN.  5545347 
HENRY  G   HAMBY.  IV  4455844 
SHAYNE  M.  HAMEL.  5107865 
PHILUP  T.  HAMILTON.  5178626 
SCOTT  D.  HAMILTON.  5617382 
BRIAN  J.  HAND.  1288258 
BRIAN  S.  HANDSHOE.  4060626 
JAMES  O.  HANLEY.  2758219 
MATTHEW  C.  HANSEN.  5368303 
RICHARD  A.  HARDEMON.  5M3611 
GREGG  A.  HARDISON.  5006206 
KEVIN  B.  HARMON.  5137457 
KIMBERLY  J.  HARMON.  5107430 
SANDRA  L.  HARRINGTON.  2464769 
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CINDY  L.  HARRIS.  4063128 
SCOTT  A.  HARRIS.  5233729 
DEXTER  F.  HARRISON.  1796480 
JEFFORY  D  HARRISON.  2160620 
MARC  B.  HARTFORD.  3625380 
MARTIN  L  HARTLEY.  JR  4122728 
CHRISTINA  M.  HARVEY.  4836240 
KRISTEN  A.  HASER.  5366006 
D.  L.  HASTINGS.  2968388 
BERNARD  J   HATCH.  HI  4361733 
THERESA  B.  HATTEMER.  in  1254846 
ROBERT  L.  HAUG.  4688056 
STACEY  T.  HAWKINS.  4371942 
ROBERT  F.  HAYES.  0168074 
BRIAN  S  HEAOY.  3617763 
JASON  J.  HEALEY.  0865077 
JASON  P.  HEASLIP.  2522153 
STEVEN  M.  HEDDEN.  3777882 
BRET  D.  HEEREMA.  3089261 
TODD  D   HEGY.  3576441 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  HEMMER.  2302715 
RANDALL  R  HENGGELER.  5189476 
SUZANNE  C.  HENKE.  2858018 
BRIAN  K.  HENLEY.  5626756 
THOMAS  G   HENRY.  3187239 
JEFFREY  A.  HENTZ.  5292902 
DANIEL  J   HERNANDEZ.  Ill  1385807 
STEVEN  HERNANDEZ.  3639804 
BRYAN  A   HERRICK.  3197296 
BRIAN  A   HIBBELN.  3877028 
WILLIAM  H  HICKMAN.  4458203 
GARY  L  HIGGINBOTHEM.  JR  2583904 
THOMAS  E.  HIGHSMITH.  1487606 
MICHAEL  D   HIGHT.  5239617 
BRIAN  A    HILL.  4082180 
CHRISTOPHER  D  HILL.  4154937 
DON  E.  HILL.  2514664 
THAD  B   HILL.  3515816 
MICHAEL  R.  HINSCH.  5678164 
ANDREW  C  HIRD.  4878827 
LOUIS  W.  HISEL.  JR  2609636 
JOHN  C   B   HO.  2341525 
JAMES  C   HODGES.  4847423 
MARK  J   HOEHN.  3715877 
MARK  G   HOELSCHER.  4517307 
MICHAEL  R  HOGUE,  4584365 
STEVE  M    HOLUS.  4573582 
ERIC  S   HOLT.  5181149 
EUZABETH  J   HOPPEY.  0896229 
MARK  A   HOPSON.  4877848 
BLAm  A   HORTON.  2225278 
THOMAS  J   HOULE.  4738871 
ERIK  C   HOUSTON.  1495407 
CHRISTOPHER  B   HOWARD.  4323745 
KEVIN  A   HOWARD.  2837639 
MICHAEL  J   HOWER.  1436094 
BRYAN  K   HUBBARD.  3195092 
LARS  R  HUBERT.  4673544 
LANE  R  HUMPHREYS.  4355398 
CHRISTOPHER  R  Hi'LAND.  5248054 
MICHAEL  A   INZONE.  1047098 
MATTHEW  C  ISLER.  5639492 
BRYAN  W   ISLEY.  5304649 
WALTER  T   JACKSON.  DI  5854588 
SCOTT  D  JACOBS.  2464508 
THOMAS  E  JAHN.  3688624 
STEVEN  F.  JAMISON.  3149079 
THOMAS  N  JENSEN.  5438477 
RICHARD  O  JOCHUMS.  6000393 
ANTOINE  D  JOHNSON.  5277953 
BRENT  D  JOHNSON.  2717t)82 
BRIAN  K   JOHNSON,  5019063 
JAMES  L  JOHNSON.  1186437 
LYLE  P  JOHNSON.  4070835 
MARK  B  JOHNSON.  255;:38C 
MICHAEL  R  JOHNSON.  0927016 
DAVID  L  JONES.  4676773 
FRANCISCO  S  JONES.  3577259 
JOSHUA  H  JONES.  5200282 
ODETTE  K   JONES.  5476777 
SCOTT  R  JONES.  4305313 
JOHNM   JOST.  5274115 
EDWARD  L  JULINE.  HI  55G9406 
KIMBERLY  A  JULINE.  5677307 
BENJAMIN  C   KAM.  JR  5759417 
ANNE  M   KANAKKANATT.  2686666 
JOHN  P.  KARA.  2996455 
SHANNEN  M   KARPEL.  5624354 
THOMAS  S  KASYCH.  H  5533351 
MICHAEL  R  KAZLAUSKY,  n  3337010 
COLIN  J   KEEN.  0606870 
DAVID  S  KEESEY.  3929066 
KEVIN  M   KETTH.  3637620 
SARA  L  KELLER.  3116028 
CHERYL  L   KELLNER.  1154633 
KETTH  D  KBXLY.  3337207 
TIMOTHY  P  KELLY.  5524100 
KATHLEEN  D.  KENNEDY.  2120674 
KEVIN  G  KENNELLY.  4533955 
ANDREW  H  KERKMAN.  3977480 
JAMES  H   KERR.  2190499 
DERRICK  V  KEYS.  0607063 
BRIAN  J.  KILIAN.  3937485 
PETER  O  KING.  4140603 
WILLIAM  A  KINNISON.  JR  5278934 
TODD  A   KINROSS.  2927498 
JOHN  H   KINSMAN.  5687534 
USA  M.  KTTE.  5224574 
GORDON  J   KLINGENSCHMITT.  1036202 
BRIAN  J   KLUTE.  4708068 
PAUL  K  KNABENSHUE.  3119220 
KATHRYN  A   KNIGHT.  0055656 


DAVID  J.  KNOLMAYBl.  21772:7 
KY  M.  KOBAYASm.  5214706 
THOMAS  E.  KOLKEBBCX.  9673802 
LEI8A  J.  KOLLARS.  9061315 
CHRI8TOPHXR  N.  KONBCNY.  5888211 
STEPHANIE  A.  KONIECZNY.  318a8M 
NICHOLAS  G.  KOOTSIKAS.  2207806 
KIMBERLY  L  KORTUM.  08MB90 
DONALD  M  KOSTECKI.  JR  3338864 
KELU  B  KRAMER.  3888333 
ROBERT  J   KRAUS.  3188004 
ANDREW  R.  KREIS.  4868278 
BRADLEY  K.  KREMER.  5666813 
RICHARD  L.  KRUPP.  3885498 
THOMAS  A  KRUPP.  3797446 
MARK  A.  KRUSE.  3447346 
ROBERT  J   KUBESH.  5178086 
STUART  H   KURKOWSKI.  4688876 
TODD  W   KUSTRA.  3896424 
JAMES  L.  KWASNY.  2958625 
DAVID  E  LALONE.  II  1066835 
JEFFREY  A   LAMPE.  5813218 
JEFFREY  A  LANDRETH.  4779875 
KENT  A   LANDRETH.  4680228 
KDtCBERLI  J.  LANE.  5410489 
CHRISTOPHER  T  LANGLOIS.  0834477 
MICHAEL  B.  LAROCCO.  3498207 
JOHN  M   LARSON.  5308387 
TROY  M   LARSON.  2348621 
JAMES  A.  LASOODY.  2301583 
MATTHEW  A  LASLEY.  3557424 
STEVEN  B  LATHAM.  5168858 
JOSEPH  G  J   LAVILLE.  S867802 
MICHAEL  C  J    LAWRENCE.  3648558 
RYON  E  LAYSER.  5307498 
CHRISTINE  LEADER.  4355743 
CHRISTOPHER  C   LEE.  2828085 
IDA  M    LEE.  2232793 
MICHAEL  K   LEE.  4779420 
CASEY  K   LEGLER,  2645540 
GLEN  H   LEHMAN.  5&56760 
MICHAEL  A   LEHNHARDT.  2825494 
RENE  M   LEON.  0506368 
SCOTT  E  LEONARD.  5563664 
MELISSA  J   LBOS.  4446898 
RICHARD  M   LESAN.  5722935 
ANDREW  J   LESHIKAR.  5308488 
TODD  J    LEVINE.  5268126 
DOUGLAS  R  LEWIS.  1537254 
RODNEY'  D  LEWIS.  4417858 
ROMERO  LEWIS.  2242904 
JASON  A  LIEF.  0884488 
WILLIAM  A   LIESS.  1534618 
STEPHANIE  LIND.  2627940 
DEREK  S   LINDEN.  41882T7 
JOSEPH  C   LINDEN.  U  3«e365 
MARX  E  LDJDOW.  3027680 
BRIAN  W   LINDSEi'.  2671916 
LINDA  E  LINGG.  2189405 
MARX  A   LIVELSBERGER.  1965655 
GARY  L   LIVINGSTON.  4777435 
PAUL  LOCKWOOD.  5628103 
SEAN  M   LOGAN.  2014846 
SIGURD  A.  LOKENSGARD.  5308492 
ANDREA  M   LONG.  0136803 
JEFFRY  LONG.  0828615 
THOMAS  E  LOPER.  5882246 
GARVIN  L  LOUIE.  3336836 
TODD  R  LOUNSBURY.  0866635 
RICHARD  G   LOUTHAN.  5430413 
JAMES  P  LOVE.  2653508 
CLIFTON  E.  LOVELACE.  3376433 
CHRISTOPHER  A  LOWRY.  4575876 
JAMES  M   LUCAS.  5820356 
INGALISA  LUNDY.  5368733 
CHRISTOPHER  D.  LUPLOW.  5088038 
CHAD  W   LUSHER.  5388416 
JAMES  r.  L\-NCH.  2271382 
BELINDA  M    LYONS.  5106644 
MARK  J   MACDONALD.  2617387 
CHARLES  E.  MACLAUGHLIN.  5211949 
STEPHEN  S.  MACLEOD.  3818680 
SHERRE  M.  MACLIN.  3838247 
BRIAN  K   MADDOCKS.  13(5853 
LAURIE  A   MAKER.  5733195 
RUSSELL  C  MAJOR  4675814 
GEOFFREY  A  MAKI.  1407803 
MARK  A  MALDONADO.  5835718 
DANIEL  G   MALLES.  1377390 
CHRISTOPHER  R  MANN.  5891213 
CHAD  M   MARIEN.  5891087 
MAX  M    MAROSKO.  ID  3716078 
ERIC  E  MARSHALL.  ' 
BRIAN  K   MARTIN.  4 
OOREIi-  J   MARTIN. 
GLEN  J.  MARTIN.  3483511 
MARTHA  M   MARTIN.  4038398 
MICHAEL  J   MARTINDALE. : 
JOHNNIE  MARTINEZ.  4(70380 
DANIEL  K  MARUYAMA.  5827807 
BRIDGET  E  MATHIESON.  0815080 
STUART  L   MATTHEWS.  5127047 
TODDE  MAY.  3496830 
CHRISTOPHER  J   MAYERLE.  53889 
GLENN  P   MAYES.  3306KB 
TIMOTHY  S  MCCAFFERY.  015666S 
ROGER  B  MCCLAY.  2543150 
ERNEST  K  MCCLURE.  4564381 
CHASE  P   MCOOWN.  4408077 
COLLEEN  C  MCCRARY.  1835885 
DIANE  L  MCCULLION.  l»4aiR9 
JAMES  D  MCCUNE.  1794851 
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DatWARD  J.  MCDONALD.  OBTWn 
JAaONC.  MCDONAU),  MTtSlO 
MITCHXLL  J.  liCOONAU).  9«7«330 
8KAN  C.  MCPARLAND.  SM3MS 
MATTHEW  E.  MOOEX.  MBSH 
DCMALD  A.  MCLAUGHLIN,  MKIM 
ADAM  J.  MCLEAN.  OSIMN 
SCOTT  T.  MCLEAN.  OStMlO 
RONALD  K.  MCMDm.  4114M7 
EARL  F.  MCMORRIS.  4471096 
JCHIN  K.  MCNtJLTY.  WU3T7 
JOHN  R.  MELLOY.  SM14n 
ROBERT  R.  MELTON.  MMBM 
LEIGH  MEROLA.  (MCSaag 
TDiOTRY  M.  MESERVE.  OllSMS 
RUSSELL  W.  MICHAUD.  M4(S24 
JENNIFER  L.  MILLER.  3006892 
MARTIN  D.  MnXER.  33X7133 
THOMAS  A.  MILLER.  4839242 
JOHN  R.  MINER.  3887830 
JENNIFER  L.  MITCHA.  51S6318 
ANTHONY  M.  MITCHELL.  M488S8 
JOSEPH  P.  MOEHLMANN.  4624706 
ERIC  L  MOELLER.  S82UI7 
MARC  O.  MOELLOl.  W8748 
THOMAS  W.  MOHR.  1880aM 
EDWARD  D.  MONAREZ.  46443ir; 
TIMOTHY  W.  MONARSKI.  3347011 
ROBERT  M.  MONBERG.  3170079 
EDWARD  L.  MOODY.  JR  4633336 
JEFFREY  J.  MOORE.  9657910 
STEVEN  P.  MORAES.  1436647 
THOMAS  P.  MORENO.  II  9076336 
SAMANTHA  L.  MORGAN.  4247812 
BENJAMIN  J.  MORLEY.  9318891 
ERIC  MOYER.  1729408 
JENNIFER  M.  MRAZ.  4819230 
GREGORY  J.  MUEIXiai.  0139496 
TERRY  L.  MUELLER.  2292361 
DANIEL  R.  MUIR.  4933948 
JOSEPH  L.  MULL.  2413537 
ELIZABETH  L  MUN80N.  93SS426 
TIMOTHY  I  MURPHY.  0789279 
CHANT AL  M.  MURRAY.  3918883 
MICHAEL  W.  MURRAY.  9229499 
MURRAY  N.  NANCE.  JR  4988481 
JOSEPH  M.  NAUMAN.  9974949 
JEFFREY  A.  NEAL.  4977894 
MARCUS  A.  NEAL.  3217408 
ERIC  W.  NELSON.  4737808 
STACEY  L.  NELSON.  5O40S79 
TODD  M  NELSON.  3086233 
BRIAN  M.  NEWBERRY.  9321344 
MICHAEL  T.  NEWMAN.  29S1769 
HOANG  T.  NGUYEN.  5864277 
STEPHEN  A.  NIERMAN.  3090317 
TIMOTHY  O.  NIX.  4953833 
KENNETH  W.  NORRIS.  4S86144 
STEPHEN  E.  NOVAK.  3480889 
DERBC  M.  OAKS.  2311779 
MATTHEW  W  OBRIEN.  3636129 
JAMES  J.  OCONNELL.  9326292 
DANIEL  J.  OCONNOR.  9304836 
BRENDON  M.  ODOWD.  9863316 
ESME  I.  OHSHTTA.  380840S 
DAVID  E.  OKEEFFE.  3308083 
MARX  E  OLDFORO.  3837631 
KENNETH  O.  ONEIL.  0376446 
BRIAN  J.  OROURX.  1335Cr>9 
JESSICA  L.  ORTON.  2361937 
DANIEL  L.  ORTWERTH.  4868400 
JEROME  P.  OSURMAN.  9768869 
JOHN  E.  OURADA.  4478483 
CHRISTOPHER  R.  PADBURY.  9213336 
JAMES  E.  PARCO.  S22gOCr 
CHRISTOPHER  D.  PARENT.  0344604 
MICHAEL  P.  PARENT.  4747811 
PRANK  J.  PATRINOSTRO.  3633963 
ERIC  D.  PATTEN.  9244790 
SCOT  D.  PATTISON.  2198073 
DAVID  L.  PAVDC.  9632719 
RYAN  B.  PAYAUYB.  3006818 
TOMMY  L  PEASLEY.  9578114 
JWATHAN  T.  PECE.  4438387 
STEPHEN  R.  PECK.  5230396 
RICHARD  S.  PEEKE.  5717979 
VSRNIX  W.  PENDLEY.  3574384 
KAREN  M.  PEREZ.  0054465 
WILLIAM  E.  PERIS.  5657104 
AMTHONT  M.  PERKINS.  3006444 
CARLENK  M.  PERRY.  0149398 
BRIAN  S.  PETERSON.  2915419 
ERIK  A.  PETERSON.  3307429 
TOLAND  A.  PETRAmS.  9491125 
GARY  B.  PETTUOHN.  9379304 
PATHICX  W.  PHILLIPS.  5984389 
CRAK3  R.  PIERCE.  4304933 

BRIAN  o.  PIKE,  sraooas 

JUBGIN  K.  PUTT.  9619121 
WILLIAM  O.  POINTER.  9041140 
GRlOa  P.  FOIMTON.  1488006 
MOLLTA.  POLKA.  3377443 
BBTHXUS4B.  POND.  0077822 
MICHAEL  R.  FOFOVICH.  478889! 
DIRK  O.  PORATH.  9480461 
JOHATHAN  P.  FORim.  45383)8 
EDWARD  W.  PORTA.  2108093 
PAUL  D.  POWKX.  440048 
MARK  B.  POWERS.  431«79a 
WILLIAM  r  PRICE.  JR  2887041 
HXATRER  L.  PRINGLE.  9Uar6 
MICHAEL  R.  PROCRKO.  238)095 


ANDREW  M   PUGH.  5470B08 
MICHAEL  C.  PURALEWSKI.  3325866 
ANGEtA  M.  PURICHIA,  3178830 
RICHARD  A  J   PURINTON.  5683320 
KEVIN  P  QUAMME.  3947221 
DAVm  M   QUICK,  4530211 
PAUL  J   RACES.  3916840 
RONAIB  R  RAE.  0646414 
ESTEBAN  L  RAMIREZ.  4486267 
ROBEBT  R  RAMOS.  4596712 
CHARLES  R  RANDALL.  0O242I7 
SUSAM  H   RANK.  1425857 
TIMOrm'  J   RAPP.  5697538 
BRVAII  D  RAU.  3707664 
JOHN  P   RAU.  5399441 
NANCT  M   RAVENSBERGEN.  2627553 
KEVIMJ   RAYMOND.  4416826 
VANEtSA  L  REBELLO.  5912242 
AMY  U  REECY.  3395646 
AAROli  T   REED.  2908031 
JOSEPH  P  REED.  4407821 
RHONBA  K   REICHEL.  4740484 
COLIN  P   REILLY,  1336601 
MICHAEL  D   REINER.  2096496 
PATRITK  J   RHATIGAN.  0636106 
MITCHELL  D  RICHARDSON.  4083107 
JULIAKNA  E  RICKERT.  2564716 
THOMAS  RIEDEL.  0906264 
ARNOLD  F   RIEDER.  2206295 
JOHN  II   RIORDAN.  1296479 
JEFFmV  D  RITCHIE.  5528191 
TRAVIB  G   ROBERTS.  5283372 
J.^MEST  ROBINSON.  5571372 
RAYMOND  S.  ROBINSON.  Ill  2198252 
ROBERT  L  K   ROE.  4496784 
DOUGLAS  M   ROGERS.  4978824 
DIANB  L  ROMAGUA.  5128656 
DANIEL  R  ROMANZO.  0876644 
ARTUBO  D  ROMERO.  5255112 
PETER  E  ROSBOROUGH.  3606866 
RAUNM  M   ROSS.  4665106 
JOSEPH  R  ROTH.  2288274 
ROXANNA  E   ROWLETT.  43257S7 
JOSEPH  W   RUBLER.  0406430 
GLENN  E   RUHL.  4645110 
NATHAN  A   RUMP.  4819671 
ERIK  K   RUNtXJUIST.  5923449 
TIMOTHY  M    RUNNETTE.  3347423 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  March  5,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  each  person  of 
our  Nation  has  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate the  rich  history  and  heritage 
that  is  ours  to  experience.  We  are 
grateful  for  our  many  backgrounds  and 
for  the  diversity  that  we  bring  to  our 
communities.  We  pray  also,  O  God  of 
all  i>eople,  that  we  will  know  and  prac- 
tice a  spirit  of  unity  and  wholeness 
among  ourselves  and  our  communities, 
and  more  fully  represent  the  purpose  of 
Your  creation.  May  Your  spirit,-  O  God, 
that  gave  to  all  the  gift  of  life,  unite  us 
in  our  purposes  and  in  our  goals  that 
we  will  reflect  the  beauty  of  creation 
and  the  grace  of  Your  love  to  us.  In 
Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  to  lead  us  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegrlance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
and  concurrent  resolution  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  entitled  ■Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending the  President  and  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Chair  announces  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  those 
members  of  the  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
for  the  102d  Congress:  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Dole. 


"Hie  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-618,  as 
amended,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  appoints 
the  following  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  congressional  advisers 
on  trade  policy  and  negotiations  and  as 
official  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegations 
to  international  conferences,  meetings, 
and  negotiation  sessions  relating  to 
trade  agreements:  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Dole:  and  as  alternative  offi- 
cial advisers  to  the  above  negotiations: 
Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Brbaux,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Grassley. 


COSTGRESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT  NON- 
PROLIFERATION  OF  ARMS  IN 
^CDEAST 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  you  re- 
member the  theme  from  "Jaws,"  and 
just  when  you  thought  it  was  safe  to  go 
back  in  the  water,  the  shark  was  cir- 
cling? Well,  just  when  you  thought  it 
was  safe  to  go  back  in  the  waters  of  the 
Middle  East,  the  sharks  are  circling.  In 
this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's 
arms  merchants  are  circling. 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried an  article  which  I  will  put  in  the 
Reoord  later  which  all  Members  should 
read,  indicating  that  some  of  the  very 
highest  technology  nightfighting 
equipment  which  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors used  so  beneficially,  protecting 
their  lives  in  prosecuting  Desert 
Storm,  will  be,  if  the  arms  merchants 
of  the  world  have  their  way,  sold  to 
these  unstable  nations,  possibly  to  be 
used  against  our  people  in  a  future  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  President 
and  Secretary  Baker,  who  said  they  are 
going  to  seek  nonproliferation  of  arms 
in  the  area.  I  hope  they  are  successful. 
I  certainly  think  Congress  ought  to 
support  them  in  those  efforts. 


GRIME  VICTIMS  RIGHTS  WEEK 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
very  moment  there  is  convening  in  our 
Capital  City  a  summit  on  crime.  In 
every  single  year,  35  million  Americans 
are  victims  of  crime.  As  the  President 
turns  his  attention  to  the  new  world 
order,  it  will  include  an  emphasis  on 
law  enforcement  and  a  crackdown  on 
crime.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  re- 
viving Crime  'Victims  Rights  Week, 
that  is  scheduled  to  be  celebrated  this 
April  21  through  27.  Last  year  we  had  a 
rousing  meeting  of  this  celebration  in 
the  White  House,  and  we  want  to  revive 
it  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  introducing  a 
resolution  to  designate  that  week  as 
Crime  Victims  Rights  Week,  and  ask 
for  cosponsorship  among  Members  in 
the  House. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEQED  REPORTS  ON  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DES|:RT  STORM  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  Tuesday,  March  5, 
1991,  to  file  two  reports  accompanying 
two  privileged  bills  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991  making  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


iTJ 


StANFORD  UNIVERSITY'S 
LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extjend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speakw,  nearly  1  year  ago,  the  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University,  Donald 
Kennecjy.  turned  up  the  heat  on  a  sim- 
mering complaint  among  students  and 
ignited  a  national  debate  with  his  as- 
sertion that  the  academic  community 
had  been  neglecting  undergraduate 
learning  for  the  sake  of  scholarly  out- 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  prticeedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  Hoor. 
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put.  On  Sunday,  President  Kennedy 
fulfilled  his  commitment  to  reassert 
the  role  of  teaching  when  Stanford  re- 
leased its  plan  to  reward  professors  for 
their  devotion  to  instruction. 

A  student  who  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  learned  from  a  dedicated  and  en- 
thusiastic professor  carries  a  love  of 
learning  through  life  and  to  all  those 
he  or  she  touches.  I  am  pleased  that 
our  Nation's  finest  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  have  stated  their  desire  to 
reinvigorate  the  classroom,  and  I  am 
particularly  proud  that  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  provided  the  leadership  in 
this  endeavor. 


NO  PENSIONS  FOR  FELONS,  H.R. 
1077 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  banning 
honoraria  and  tightening  ethics  guide- 
lines were  two  positive  steps  we  took 
in  the  101st  Congress  to  rebuild  public 
faith  in  the  credibility  of  our  institu- 
tion. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  today 
to  show  their  continued  support  for  ef- 
forts on  this  front. 

Currently,  a  Member  of  Congress  con- 
victed of  a  felony  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  Federal  pension,  funded  in  part 
by  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  lawmakers,  we  are  obviously  duty 
bound  to  be  law  ablders. 

It  is  simply  unconscionable  that  an 
elected  official  be  permitted  to  draw  a 
publicly  funded  pension  after  showing 
blatant  disregard  for  the  laws  of  this 
Nation. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  H.R.  1077, 
legislation  that  would  deny  a  Member 
of  Congress  convicted  of  a  felony  the 
federally  funded  portion  of  his  annuity. 

Under  this  bill,  a  convicted  official 
would  receive  only  his  or  her  own  con- 
tributions, thereby  ensuring  that  the 
American  taxpayer  funds  only  the  re- 
tirement benefits  of  those  public  offi- 
cials who  have  earned  the  public's 
trust. 

Today  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  legrislation. 


AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  SYS- 
TEM—A SYSTEM  IN  CATA- 
STROPHIC FAILURE 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  T*PTnfi.plrfi  ^ 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  health  care  system  is  a  sys- 
tem in  catastrophic  failure. 

We  pay  far  more  for  medical  services 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  we  get  much  too  little  in  return. 

The  system  defies  most  traditional 
laws  of  economics.  Demand  for  health 
services  seems  almost  unlimited:  The 
more   money   people   have,    the   more 


they  spend  on  health.  Competition  to 
provide  those  services  actually  drives 
prices  up:  The  more  providers  there 
are,  the  higher  the  cost  for  care.  In 
fact,  health  care  is  a  business  that  cre- 
ates its  own  demand.  Research  has 
shown  that  the  number  of  surgical  pro- 
cedures performed  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  surgeons  in  any  given  area, 
not  the  niunber  of  patients. 

Perhaps  most  paradoxical  is  the  fact 
that  while  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
hospital  beds  are  empty,  hospital  con- 
struction continues  to  rise. 

Essentially,  three  key  factors  are  at 
play. 

Costs  are  too  high.  The  quality  of 
care  is  uneven.  Access  to  care  is  inequi- 
table. 

We  must  begrin  to  restructure  our 
health  care  system  now  with  the  goal 
that:  All  persons  have  the  medical  care 
necessary  to  sustain  life  or  free  them 
from  disability;  that  they  have  the 
chance  to  lead  meaningful,  productive 
lives  regardless  of  their  disease,  their 
place  of  residence,  or  their  ability  to 
pay. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
URGING  ALL  ARAB  NATIONS  TO 
RECOGNIZE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

(Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Representative  NlTA  Lowey  and  I 
are  introducing  a  resolution  urging  all 
Arab  nations  to  recognize  and  end  their 
state  of  hostility  with  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. 

We  envision  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  as  a  result  of 
the  postwar  period,  but  while  we  all  re- 
joice that  the  war  against  Iraq  may  be 
over,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  state  of 
war  continues  in  the  Middle  East.  All 
of  the  Arab  nations  except  one,  have 
refused  to  recognize  Israel's  existence. 

For  8  years,  the  Arab  nations  had  led 
an  effort  in  the  United  Nations  to  oust 
Israel  and  to  undercut  her  legitimacy. 
Through  warfare  and  an  economic  boy- 
cott, these  Arab  countries  have  tried  to 
wipe  Israel  off  the  map. 

A  first  step  toward  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  for  the 
Arab  nations  to  recognize  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  encourage  all  of  our  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  join  us 
in  being  a  part  of  this  important  effort. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  OFFER 
MANPOWER  AND  TECHNICAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  MITIGATE  OIL 
DAMAGE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  MCCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  800  of 
Kuwait's  oil  wells  are  in  flames.  A 
smoky  pall  smothers  the  area  from 
Turkey  to  Iran  and  could  spread  as  far 
as  India.  Grimy  toxic  rain  could  con- 
taminate regional  crops.  Residents  in 
Turkey  have  been  ordered  not  to  use 
rainwater  or  allow  their  animals  to 
drink  it. 

Oil  40  times  the  equivalent  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez  spill  has  flooded  the  gulf. 
Yesterday  my  office  asked  the  State 
Department  what  is  being  done  to  ex- 
pedite environmental  cleanup.  While  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  private  In- 
terests, such  as  Red  Adair,  are  rushing 
to  the  scene,  my  staff  has  been  In- 
formed that  our  Government  has  done 
nothing  because  there  has  been  no  re- 
quest from  the  Kuwaiti  Government. 

Such  a  disaster  should  not  await  a 
formal  request  ffom  the  Emir,  if  he 
does  get  back  to  Kuwait  City.  We 
should  offer  all  of  the  manirawer  and 
technical  assistance  at  our  disposal  Im- 
mediately and  initiate  international 
cooperative  efforts  within  the  region 
and  at  the  United  Nations  to  mitigate 
the  damage.  We  must  act  now  to  clean 
up  Saddam's  vile  legacy. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  6.  1991, 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  158 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday.  March  6,  1991.  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  158  in 
the  House;  that  debate  on  said  resolu- 
tion be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  DEL- 
LUMS]  and  the  gentleman  ftom  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bliley]  or  their  designees;  and 
that  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  BROOMFIELD  RESOLU- 
TION PRAISING  PRESIDENT 
BUSH  AND  OUR  TROOPS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening  the  President  will  address  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  to  report 
on  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
time  for  celebration  and  also  a  time  for 
thanks. 

As  Conunander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent represents  all  of  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  successful  effort 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  military  lead- 
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era  and  certainly,  most  of  all,  the 
troope  that  have  performed  so.  ably. 
And  also  I  would  surest  those  In  the 
much  maligned  defense  industry  whose 
work  has  made  it  possible  to  develop 
the  high-technology  weapons  that  en- 
abled our  troops  to  perform  so  well. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  has  pro- 
duced a  resolution  which  we  will  be 
voting  on  which  expresses  our  appre- 
ciation not  only  to  the  troops  and  to 
our  leadership,  but  importantly,  to 
President  George  Bush,  recognizing  his 
steadfast  leadership.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  others  had  doubts,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  held  a  steady 
course.  He  understood  the  strategy  in- 
volved. He  was  right  about  sanctions, 
he  was  right  about  the  strategy  to  min- 
imize casualties,  he  was  right  about 
the  air  war,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  support  his  resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  aye  on 
the  Broomfield  resolution. 
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UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT 
SUPPORT  THE  EMIR  AS  NEW 
DICTATOR  IN  KUWAIT 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  and  allied  troops  did  not  lib- 
erate Kuwait  fi-om  one  dictator  simply 
to  turn  Kuwait  over  to  another  dic- 
tator. 

Members  of  Congress,  reports  say 
that  the  Emir  of  Kuwait  has  a  hit  list. 
Evidently  threatened  in  his  own  mind 
by  flreedom-loving  patriots,  the  Emir 
has  death  squads  and  has  plans  to  as- 
sassinate and  murder  his  own  country- 
men to  protect  his  reign  as  a  monarch. 
I  say  if  these  reports  are  true,  the  Emir 
should  be  charged  with  war  crimes. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  half  million 
Americans  did  not  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  to  return  Kuwait  to  pre- 
historic monarch  enslavement.  A  dic- 
tator is  a  dictator  is  a  dictator,  and  I 
believe  before  our  troops  come  back 
there  should  be  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion as  to  this  Emir  who  evidently  is 
Bitting  pretty  high  on  a  pedestal. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  OPERATION  HOME- 
FRONT 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  will  introduce  a  resolution  in  support 
of  the  brave  service  men  and  women 
who  served  our  country  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Now,  I  know  the  House  later 
today  will  consider  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  President  and  the  United 
States  and  allied  troops  in  the  gulf.  In 


light  of  overwhelming  victory,  I  am 
confident  this  resolution  will  be  unani- 
moutly  adopted. 

My  resolution,  however,  goes  one 
step  further.  The  resolution  I  will  in- 
troduce, with  20  of  my  colleagues,  also 
expresses  our  support  for  the  admirable 
efforts  of  Operation  Homefront. 

On  February  9,  in  downtown  Belle- 
vue,  my  wife  Joyce  and  I  participated 
in  a  "support  our  troops"  rally  orga- 
nized by  Washington  State's  Operation 
Homefront.  In  fact,  nearly  10,000  people 
in  my  home  State  alone  have  gathered 
at  Operation-Homefront-sponsored  sup- 
port rallies  to  show  their  support  for 
our  troops  and  their  families. 

Volunteer  organizations,  like  Wash- 
ington's have  sprung  up  all  across  the 
country  to  coordinate  support  rallies, 
letter-writing  campaigns,  red,  white, 
and  blue  ribbon  brigades,  and  to  offer 
support  to  the  families  of  service  men 
and  women  here  at  home. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  our  troops 
soon  will  begin  coming  home  and  Oper- 
ation Homefront  will  shift  into  phase  2. 
Volunteers  will  work  to  encourage 
businesses,  clubs,  veteran  groups,  and 
others  to  donate  their  time  and  effort 
in  the  organization  of  welcome  home 
activities.  In  addition  to  yellow-ribbon 
parades.  Operation  Homefront  will  or- 
ganize welcome  home  discount  pack- 
ages with  the  support  of  local  res- 
taurants, resorts,  movie  theaters,  car 
washes,  and  numerous  other  mer- 
chants. 

Operation  Homefront  is  not  a  Federal 
program  and  requires  no  Federal  fund- 
ing. Its  purpose  is  to  continue  to  sup- 
port our  troops  and  their  families  until 
they  are  all  safely  home  and  to  ensure 
that  these  brave  men  and  women  re- 
ceive the  heroes'  welcome  they  de- 
serve. My  resolution,  in  turn,  provides 
Operation  Homefront  with  the  congres- 
sional support  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  Congress  to 
join  Operation  Homefront  in  rolling 
out  the  red  carpet  for  our  returning  he- 
roes. 


ENSURING  ALL  AMERICANS  HAVE 
ACCESS  TO  PROPER  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  very  important 
issue  of  health  care.  It  is  imperative 
that  all  of  us  as  citizens  of  this  Nation 
be  able  to  adequately  assume  that  this 
Nation  adequately  takes  care  of  its 
citizens.  I  find  it  appalling  that  more 
than  37  million  Americans  are  unin- 
sured. We  must  expand  access  to  com- 
prehensive primary  health  services  for 
all  individuals. 

For  example,  one  area  of  my  district, 
the  Rockaways,  has  lost  14  doctors  who 
carry  Medicaid  patients.  With  only  one 
doctor  now  servicing  this  entire  area, 
many    patients    now    find    the    over- 


crowded emergency  rooms  of  New  York 
City  as  their  primary  health  care 
source. 

Health  care  costs  are  indeed  sky- 
rocketing, but  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  we 
have  allocated  resources  and  set  prior- 
ities in  other  areas,  we  must  also  do 
the  same  for  health  care.  Our  current 
health  oare  system  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled. 

I  would  urge  all  of  the  persons  who 
share  this  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President,  members  of  the 
administration,  to  come  together  and 
let  us  put  aside  partisanism  and  sup- 
port those  things  which  allow  us  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. 


GUESS  WHO  BENEFITS  FROM  H.R. 
5,  THE  STRIKE  BILL? 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
guess  who  benefits  from  H.R.  5,  the  so- 
called  striker  replacement  bill? 

Funny,  it's  not  the  workers  or  busi- 
ness owners.  It  seems  the  principal 
group  to  benefit  from  H.R.  5  would  be 
the  powar-hungry  labor  unions. 

Labor  says  it  needs  H.R.  5  so  the 
right  to  strike  can  be  guaranteed.  The 
real  motive  is  to  increase  union  mem- 
bership. 

With  union  membership  In  a  steep  de- 
cline, representing  only  16  percent  of 
workers,  organized  labor  knows  that 
providing  risk-free  strikes  will  guaran- 
tee new  recruits. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  work- 
ers, 84  percent,  reject  the  tired,  worn 
doctrine  of  unionism.  This  is  a  last 
ditch  effbrt  by  a  desperate  special  in- 
terest group  to  increase  its  member- 
ship by  increasing  strikes. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  this  ploy.  H.R.  5 
is  a  mistake  and  should  be  vigorously 
opposed. 
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THE  HEALTH  CARE  GULF 

(Mr.  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miaute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr.  MODERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  peace  is  returning  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  I  hope  the  President  will  begin  to 
pay  attention  to  the  health  care  gulf  in 
America— the  tragic  gulf  between  our 
America^  values  and  the  realities: 

Thirty-eeven  million  Americans  with 
no  health  insurance; 

Infant  mortality  in  many  areas  worse 
than  in  the  Third  World; 

Inner-city  hospitals  reeling  under  the 
epidemics  of  AIDS,  crack,  and  violence; 

Rural  hospitals  that  cannot  keep 
their  doors  open; 
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Outbreaks  of  measles  and  polio,  dis- 
eases we  can  prevent  if  we  can  get  the 
vaccine  to  the  children; 

Employers  facing  staggering  pre- 
mium increases  every  year;  and 

With  all  its  defects,  a  health  care 
system  that  costs  over  $600  billion  a 
year,  eating  up  an  ever-bigger  share  of 
our  national  income  year  after  year. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the 
President  stood  here  and  declared  that 
"good  health  care  is  every  American's 
right  and  every  American's  responsibil- 
ity." When  is  the  President  going  to 
meet  his  responsibility,  and  send  up  a 
health  care  plan  to  fulfill  that  right? 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  CLEAN  BILL  TO 
FUND  RTC 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  words  of  Yogi  Berra,  "It's  deja  vu." 

One  of  the  reasons  I  joined  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  was  because  I  was  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  problems  of 
the  S&L  industry. 

In  1985,  I  was  a  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  improve  the  regulation  and  over- 
sight of  the  industry.  That  legislation 
was  delayed  and  blocked  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  leadership,  and  the 
problem  got  worse. 

In  1986,  I,  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, urged  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee  to  address  the 
S&L  problem.  Again,  there  was  delay 
and  inaction,  and  the  problem  got 
worse  and  more  expensive. 

In  1987,  after  several  delays,  the 
Banking  Committee  passed  legislation 
to  deal  with  insolvent  S&L's.  However, 
as  I  said  at  the  time,  it  was  woefully 
Inadequate,  as  it  was  much  weaker 
than  the  administration's  proposal,  not 
to  mention  a  year  and  a  half  late.  Al- 
though the  bill  was  improved  in  con- 
ference, it  was  too  little,  too  late. 

In  1989.  Congress  made  good  on  its 
promise  to  protect  depositors'  money 
with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

When  we  finally  began  the  process  of 
insuring  deposits  and  closing  insolvent 
S&L's.  there  was  no  doubt  that  delay 
after  delay  made  the  problem  worse 
and  far  more  costly  to  the  taxpayers. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  continue 
the  process  we  began  in  1989.  We  must 
fund  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
so  that  depositors  will  be  protected  and 
insolvent  S&L's  can  be  closed. 

But  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  on 
the  Banking  Committee  seem  to  be  in- 
tent on  using  the  RTC  as  a  Christmas 
tree  on  which  to  hang  burdensome  and 
controversial  legislation. 

The  result  is  delay  and  inaction.  In 
the  meantime,  the  problem  is  getting 
worse  and  more  expensive. 


If  we  learned  anything  from  the  past, 
it  should  be  that  delay  and  inaction  are 
disastrous. 

Therefore,  I  again  urge  the  leadership 
of  the  Banking  Committee  to  bring  for- 
ward a  clean  and  straightforward  bill 
to  fund  the  RTC  so  that  we  can  avoid 
deja  vu  all  over  again. 


H.R.  5  GUARANTEES  UNIONS  WIN 
pTRIKES 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DELAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO's  top  legislative  priority,  we  are 
told,  is  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
unilaterally  disarm  many  employers 
during  labor  disputes.  The  so-called 
striker  replacement  bill,  H.R.  5,  pro- 
hibits employers  from  operating  their 
businesses  during  economic  strikes  or 
other  labor  disputes  using  permanent 
replacement  workers.  Employers  could 
only  operate  their  businesses  where 
they  could  find  replacement  workers  or 
crossover  employees  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  risk  union  violence,  harassment, 
and  intimidation  by  coming  to  work  on 
a  temporary  basis— that  is,  for  the  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months  that  the  labor 
dispute  lasts.  Unions  know  that  in 
most  cases  employers  will  be  unable  to 
find  temporary  replacement  workers, 
especially  where  the  jobs  require  ex- 
tensive training  or  specialized  skills, 
or  where  the  jobs  are  in  remote  or  un- 
desirable areas. 

This  bill  would  guarantee  that 
unions  win  strikes. 

This  strike-promoting  measure  was 
too  radical  even  for  the  Carter  admin- 
istration to  include  in  the  famous  labor 
law  reform  bill  in  the  late  seventies. 

If  it  was  too  radical  then,  it  is  too 
radical  now. 


TRIBUTE  TO  58TH  TACTICAL 
FIGHTER  SQUADRON 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
very  proud  of  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  our  service  men  and  women  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  58th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  of  the  33d  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  from  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  my 
district.  Even  before  the  ground  war 
had  started  the  58th  was  credited  with 
downing  15  Iraqi  fighters  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  Air  Force.  Another  Iraqi  jet 
hit  the  ground  while  being  pursued.  At 
last  accounting  the  58th  is  the  leading 
allied  scorer  of  Desert  Storm.  The 
wing,  known  as  the  Nomads,  fly  F-15C 
Eagles.  Their  mission  helped  to  gain 
air  superiority  over  enemy  air  forces. 
The  33d  is  the  only  unit  ever  to  win  the 
William  Tell  competition  twice  in  suc- 


cession. William  Tell  Is  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  air-to-air  guimery  meet.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  highly  com- 
mend the  58th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ron, which  deployed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  Augvist  27.  1990.  for  its  out- 
standing success  on  behalf  of  allied 
forces. 


WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
inform  the  House  that  today.  I  will  in- 
troduce a  resolution  which  caUs  for  an 
international  tribunal  to  hear  charges 
of  war  crimes  against  Saddam  Hussein 
and  other  Iraqi  oflicials. 

The  resolution  urges  the  administra- 
tion to  work  with  signatories  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  such  a 
body. 

We  continue  to  hear  of  sadistic  atroc- 
ities Iraqi  soldiers  committed  against 
Kuwaiti  citizens.  And  we  are  incensed 
by  the  fact  that  Kuwait's  oilfields  are 
being  burned  and  that  its  people  were 
being  executed  even  as  Iraq  was  prepar- 
ing to  surrender. 

We  all  believe  Saddam  should  be  held 
accountable.  We  should  bring  him  to 
justice  with  the  same  international  co- 
operation we  displayed  in  expelling 
him  from  Kuwait. 

Since  fair  treatment  for  the  accused 
is  one  of  the  foimdations  of  our  coun- 
try, we  should  make  it  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  any  New  World  Order. 

Establishing  an  international  tribu- 
nal is  the  first  step. 


ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
ALL  LONG  OVERDUE 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  brave 
young  Americans  fought  bravely  to 
make  the  world  a  safer  and  more  se- 
cure place.  They  did  their  share.  We 
must  now  do  ours  to  ensure  the  per- 
sonal security  of  all  Americans. 

We  have  defined  ourselves  as  a  strong 
country  in  terms  of  military  might.  We 
must  now  define  our  strength  in  terms 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

From  the  U.S.  infant  mortality  rate, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
pointed  out  which  is  like  that  of  a 
Third  World  country,  to  the  lack  of 
long-term  health  care  for  our  seniors, 
we  are  weak.  From  the  beginning  of 
life  to  the  end  and  in  all  the  years  in 
between.  Americans  are  menaced  by 
the  fear  of  becoming  ill  and  the  fear  of 
being  pauperized  by  that  Ulness. 

Let  us  make  Americans  more  secure 
with     cost     effective,     cost-contained 
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healtb  caxe.  Access  to  health  care  for 
all  Americans  is  long  overdue.  Let  us 
remove  this  fear  from  our  great  coun- 
try. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  26-PER- 
CENT TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  COSTS  OF 
SELF-EMPLOYED 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
to  make  the  25-percent  tax  deduction 
for  health  insurance  costs  of  self-em- 
ployed individuals  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  small  business  owners  to 
purchase  health  insurance  for  them- 
selves and  their  employees,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1986  granted  self-employed 
individuals  a  25-percent  deduction  for 
health  insurance  premiums  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents.  However, 
this  deduction  was  authorized  only  for 
3  years.  Since  1989,  many  small  busi- 
ness owners  have  been  held  in  limbo 
every  year  while  Congress  determines 
whether  or  not  to  extend  the  25-percent 
deduction.  Each  year  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  extend  this  deduction 
and  Congress  has  done  so.  We  need  to 
nuike  this  deduction  permanent. 

Statistics  on  the  uninsured  show  that 
24  million  of  the  31.5  million  uninsured 
in  families  where  someone  is  working 
and,  furthermore,  that  42  percent  of 
the  self-employed  are  uninsured.  By 
creating  these  incentives  we  can  make 
great  strides  toward  eliminating  the 
great  numbers  of  uninsured  individuals 
in  this  country. 

While  many  favor  a  greater  health 
Insurance  percentage  deduction,  in- 
cluding myself.  I  think  we  must  first 
act  to  make  the  existing  25-percent  de- 
duction permanent  so  the  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  very  small  businesses 
that  exist  In  all  of  our  districts  can 
count  on  this  deduction  and  have 
greater  incentive  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  their  employees. 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  HONORED 
AS  1991  CRISTA  MCAULIFFE  EDU- 
CATOR 

(Mr.  ROEIMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  admiration  that  I 
extend  my  appreciation  and  congratu- 
lations to  Elizabeth  Barrett,  an  in- 
structional   technology    specialist    at 


Pena  High  School  in  Mishawaka,  IN, 
who  has  been  named  a  1991  Crista 
McAnlifee  Educator. 

The  National  Foundation  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Education  selects  only 
five  teachers  from  across  the  country 
for  this  honor,  created  in  the  memory 
of  the  teacher  who  lost  her  life  in  the 
Challenger  space  shuttle. 

Highly  commended  for  her  leadership 
in  the  application  of  new  technology, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  trains  students  and 
teachers  in  the  use  of  computers,  soft- 
ware, and  audiovisual  equipment.  She 
is  one  of  those  outstanding  individuals 
who  dedicates  herself  to  helping  others 
achieve  the  same  excellence  that  is  ap- 
parent in  her  own  work. 

As  a  former  teacher  from  a  family  of 
educators,  I  understand  that  remark- 
able teachers  like  Elizabeth  Barrett 
can  make  a  difference  not  only  in  the 
education  of  our  young  people,  but  also 
in  the  shaping  of  their  lives. 

This  award  holds  special  significance 
to  me  because,  almost  two  decades  ago, 
I  graduated  from  Penn  High  School.  I 
can  still  remember  several  of  my  own 
teachers,  people  who  instilled  in  me 
the  value  of  hard  work  and  urged  me  to 
reach  for  my  own  dreams. 

We  have  all  heard  the  saying.  "Our 
children  are  our  future."  Our  work 
force  of  the  next  century  must  be  ready 
to  deal  with  new  and  everchanging 
technology.  Elizabeth  Barrett  is  doing 
more  than  her  part  to  see  that  our 
work  force  is  ready  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. With  people  like  Elizabeth 
Barrett  in  our  schools.  I  imagine  an 
America  of  tomorrow  even  stronger 
than  the  America  of  today. 


PERSIAN  GULF  SCROLL 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
trying  times  seem  to  bring  out  the  best 
in  Americans.  The  public  support 
shown  our  armed  services  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  has  been  a  refresh- 
ing and  welcome  change  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

I  have  in  my  hand  some  evidence  of 
the  outpouring  of  support  for  our 
troope  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Last  Fri- 
day, $egments  of  my  hometown  in  Ful- 
lertoB  celebrated  "Support  Our  Armed 
Forces  Day."  The  event  was  sponsored 
by  John  and  Pranee  Lin,  who  own  a 
popular  fast  food  franchise  just  down 
the  street  from  my  district  office,  and 
recruiting  officers  Sgt.  Randy  Bush  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Sgt.  Gregory 
Johnson  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Sgt.  Leo 
Berrington  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  POlc. 
John  Carter  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Together 
they  teamed  with  the  FuUerton  High 
School  ROTC  Program  to  collect  over  a 
thousand  signatures  from  citizens  and 
placed  them  on  a  special  scroll  to  be 
delivered  to  (Jen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 


I  £un  unable  to  unroll  the  scroll  in 
the  well  due  to  House  rules,  but  I  as- 
sure yoo  the  outpouring  of  love  and 
support  for  our  troops  will  be 
selfevident  when  it  is  presented  to  (Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf.  Let  me  thank  the 
Lins.  Ed  Shaw,  the  principal  of  Fuller- 
ton  High  School,  Col.  James  Ashhurst 
and  Sgt.  John  Tucker  of  the  Fullerton 
High  School  ROTC  program,  as  well  as 
the  ROTC  students  and  citizens  who 
made  the  scroll  possible. 

These  are  good  deeds  that  make 
America  great. 


ARAB  NATIONS  SHOULD  RECOG- 
NIZE AND  MAKE  PEACE  WITH  IS- 
RAEL 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  Arab  nations  maintain 
an  active  state  of  aggression  against 
Israel,  including  many  members  of  the 
allied  coalition  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

This  ongoing  state  of  war  threatens 
all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  Today,  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution,  along 
with  Congresswoman  Ros-Lehtinen, 
which  calls  on  all  Arab  nations  which 
have  noit  done  so  to  recognize  and 
make  p^ace  with  Israel.  In  addition, 
the  resolution  expresses  the  view  that 
the  United  States  should  pressure  Arab 
members  of  the  allied  coalition  to  ful- 
fill these  important  goals. 

The  lesson  of  Kuwait  is  all  too  clear. 
This  nation,  which  was  not  recognized 
by  Iraq,  fell  victim  to  Iraq's  naked  ag- 
gression. The  failure  of  Arab  nations  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Is- 
rael and  to  negotiate  peace  treaties  is 
a  severe  threat  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Now  is  the  time  for  Arab  mem- 
bers of  the  allied  coalition  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  their  policy  to- 
ward Israel. 

Our  resolution  calls  on  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  recognize  and  negotiate  peace 
with  Israel,  and  it  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  encourage  this  process.  We 
urge  all  Member  of  Congress  to  join  us 
in  this  extremely  important  effort. 


CONSUMER  CONFIDENCE:  BALANCE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  all 
but  over,  America  has  to  focus  its  en- 
ergy on  another  front — our  economy. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  such  unity 
in  this  body  and  in  this  great  country. 
We  will  need  this  unity  to  avoid  an- 
other budget  catastrophy  like  we  expe- 
rienced last  fall. 
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Chairman  Greenspan  recently  testi- 
fled  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy  that  he  be- 
lieves one  of  the  main  causes  of  our 
current  recession  is  a  sharp  decline  in 
consumer  confidence.  He  attributed 
part  of  this  to  uncertainties  with  the 
war  and  Increasing  oil  prices. 

Now  that  oil  prices  have  dropped  and 
the  war  is  over,  consumers'  attitudes 
will  change.  We  have  to  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  consumer  confidence  by 
putting  America's  fiscal  house  in  order. 
To  do  that  we  should  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

With  the  unity  and  national  spirit 
brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  seize 
the  initiative.  We  need  to  restore  our 
economy  by  empowering  and  encourag- 
ing consumers,  not  by  dominating 
their  lives  with  deficit  spending.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  for  Congress  to 
balance  its  budget.  Nothing  we  can  do 
is  more  important  to  restoring 
consumer  confidence  than  balancing 
our  Federal  budget. 


INTRODUCING     rNTERNATIONAL 

FAMILY  PLANNING  PROTECTION 

ACT 

(Mr.  ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  together  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  and  78 
cosponsors,  we  introduced  the  Inter- 
national Family  Planning  Protection 
Act.  This  legislation,  designed  to  re- 
verse the  misguided  Mexico  City  poli- 
cies, win  make  complete  and  accurate 
family  planning  resources  and  services 
available  to  women  worldwide. 

The  Mexico  City  policy  prohibits  U.S. 
population  assistance  funds  from  being 
channeled  through  prominent  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration and  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation Activities  because  they  provide 
counseling  about  abortion  as  part  of 
their  services.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  counseling  Is  nondlrective. 
Abortion  is  not  advocated,  but  abor- 
tion information  is  made  available  to 
those  who  want  it. 

Cviriously,  the  Mexico  City  policy 
does  allow  population  assistance  funds 
to  go  to  government  organizations  that 
offer  abortion  counseling.  These  gov- 
ernmental organizations  must  only 
agree  to  keep  U.S.  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  and  promise  not  to  use 
U.S.  f^ds  to  directly  pay  for  abor- 
tions. We  should  end  this  double  stand- 
ard on  family  planning  and  make  these 
services  available  to  women  worldwide. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  LANCE  CORPORAL 
CHRISTIAN  PORTER,  KILLED  IN 
ACTION 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
hours  before  President  Bush  announced 
a  cease-fire  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  unit  waged  a 
pitched  battle  for  control  of  the  Ku- 
wait International  Airport. 

In  what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
final  battles  of  the  war.  Lance  Cpl. 
Christian  Porter  of  Springfield,  IL,  was 
killed  in  action. 

Lance  Corporal  Porter,  20  years  of 
age,  had  joined  the  Marines  in  1989  and 
planned  to  return  home  and  open  a 
small  business  after  his  tour  of  duty. 

The  love  which  has  poured  out  for 
Christian  Porter  since  the  sad  news  of 
his  death  is  testimony  to  the  quality  of 
the  life  he  led.  This  young  man  with 
his  quick  smile,  his  quiet  friendly  man- 
ner, and  his  determination  to  always 
do  his  best  will  be  missed  by  his  family 
and  many  friends. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  Congress  of- 
fering our  condolences  to  his  parents, 
John  and  Phillipa  Porter.  We  pray  that 
God  will  give  you  and  your  family  the 
strength  to  endure  the  loss  of  this  fine 
young  man  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SHOULD  ORGA- 
NIZE INTERNATIONAL  WAR 
CRIMES  TRIBUNAL 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  wa* 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoose 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  over.  This 
American-led  Allied  effort  is  a  cause 
for  thanksgiving  and  national  pride. 
There  is  a  job  yet  to  be  done,  however, 
not  just  in  rebuilding  and  diplomacy, 
but  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
The  Iraqis  in  Kuwait,  and  in  their  own 
land,  have  been  guilty  of  unspeakable 
brutality,  inhuman  conduct,  and  atroc- 
ities. We  have  an  obligation  to  the  civ- 
ilized world  to  proceed  with  the  inves- 
tigation process  and  organize,  through 
the  United  Nations,  an  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  to  deal  with  this 
matter. 

President  Bush  should  take  the  lead. 
Indeed,  our  President  should  exercise 
the  high  degree  of  leadership  which  he 
has  exhibited  in  prei>aring  for  and  pros- 
ecuting the  war. 


COMMENDATION  TO  PRESIDENT 
BUSH 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  were  very  pleased  that 
bipartisan  support  existed  for  our 
troops.  It  has  been  rather  tragic  over 
the  past  several  days  and  weeks  that 
some  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
wanted  to  prevent  us  from  bringing  to 
the  floor  a  resolution  which  commends 
President  Bush  for  the  strong  and  deci- 
sive action  he  took  in  dealing  virith  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

Well,  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
gruished  ranking  member  of  our  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  who 
has  offered  a  resolution  which  has  the 
cosponsorship  of  every  Republican  in 
this  House.  It  is  the  Broomfield  resolu- 
tion which  we  will  be  able  to  debate 
later  today  with  complete  Republican 
support  which  will  be  congratulating 
President  Bush  for  the  stellar  leader- 
ship that  he  provided  us  during  this 
important  crisis. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  BROOMFIELD  RES- 
OLUTION COMMENDING  PRESI- 
DENT BUSH 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  Broomfield  resolution  commending 
President  Bush  for  the  fine  leadership 
that  he  has  provided  during  the  gulf 
crisis. 

Yes,  our  troops  deserve  the  praise 
that  they  have  been  receiving.  They 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job,  but  so 
does  President  Bush  deserve  our  rec- 
ognition for  a  Job  well  done.  He  over- 
came obstacles  to  the  military  oper- 
ations in  the  gulf.  He  overcame  those 
obstacles  to  a  successful  conclusion  of 
victory,  obstacles  which  if  not  over- 
come would  not  have  permitted  us  to 
have  successfully  completed  the  mis- 
sion with  a  minimimi  number  of  cas- 
ualties. 

One  of  the  obstacles  came  ftom  oppo- 
sition right  here  in  this  hall.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  just  several  weeks  ago.  Just 
1  month  ago,  a  majority  of  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  behind  his  back  when  he  was 
facing  down  Saddam  Hussein.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  admit  that  a  i>olicy  of 
strength  and  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  brought  the  Uzilted 
States  of  America  to  this  wonderful 
conclusion.  We  should  thank  President 
Bush,  as  well  as  the  servicemen  and 
women  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  VOLUNTARY 

FAMILY  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  asked  and 

was  given  permission   to  address   the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  In  support  of  H.R.  1179, 
a  bill  which  will  end  the  disastrous 
Mexico  City  policy  on  family  planning 
assistance  to  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. 

The  world's  population  explosion 
continues  at  alarming  levels.  The 
record  growth  expected  this  decade 
means  the  per  capita  availability  of 
key  resources  such  as  land,  water,  food, 
and  fuel  will  continue  to  shrink  at  a 
frightening  pace.  We  must  not  fail  to 
do  our  fair  share  in  the  multinational 
battle  to  control  the  devastating  con- 
sequences of  this  threat.  Assistance  to 
family  plaiming  programs  is  a  proven, 
effective  means  of  fulfilling  our  respon- 
sibility. 

Those  who  oppose  such  funding  would 
substitute  their  own  values  for  the  In- 
formed consent  of  women  and  their 
families.  They  would  deprive  women 
overseas  of  family  planning  informa- 
tion and  resources  which  are  readily 
available  to  millions  of  American 
women.  Such  a  policy  not  only  contrib- 
utes to  dangerously  high  levels  of  pop- 
ulation growth  abroad.  There  also  is 
evidence  that  depriving  women  of  this 
much  needed  information  and  re- 
sources can  lead  to  an  even  heavier  re- 
liance on  abortion  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting unwanted  births.  Furthermore, 
this  legislation  does  not  allow  U.S. 
funding  for  abortions  abroad. 

It  Is  time  that  we  recognize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  global  population  prob- 
lems we  face. 

It  is  time  that  we  respect  the  rights 
of  women  and  their  families  to  decide 
how  best  to  plan  their  own  lives.  In 
sum.  It  Is  time  that  we  reconsider  our 
position  on  the  Mexico  City  policy  and 
resume  funding  of  international  pro- 
grams which  contribute  so  much  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  millions 
around  the  world. 
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family  yesterday  morning  of  David 
Plasch  of  Portsmouth,  NH,  an  Army 
helicopter  pilot  who  died  on  February 
27  in  a  helicopter  crash.  He  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  all  of  us  in  our 
goals  for  freedom. 

His  greatest  concern  through  his  let- 
ters to  his  mom  and  dad  and  the  con- 
cern and  the  wishes  of  his  mom  and  dad 
are  how  our  troops  would  be  received 
when  they  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, I  strongly  recommend  that 
you  aipport  the  resolution  to  commend 
our  great  President  for  his  leadership, 
and  I  also  ask  that  you  do  your  part 
and  our  part  in  making  sure  that  the 
celebration  for  our  troops  when  they 
come  home  is  the  greatest  celebration 
of  all  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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m  RECOGNITION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
OF  PRESIDENT  BUSH 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
fireshman  Member  of  this  House.  I 
voted  for  the  use  of  force. 

I  feel  that  recognition  of  President 
Bush's  leadership  is  long  overdue,  not 
only  In  the  way  that  he  pulled  together 
the  hlBtorical  coalition  of  28  countries, 
but  his  decisive,  no  nonsense  leadership 
in  dealing  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  the 
brave  young  men  and  women  of  our 
country  who  served  with  distinction, 
and  last  but  not  least.  I  met  with  the 


IRAQIS  SHOULD  REMOVE  ALL 

MINES 

(Mr.   DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  want  to  join  all  of  those  who  have 
commended  everyone  involved  with 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  from 
the  President  on  down,  the  Chief  of 
staff.  General  Powell,  General 
Schwarzkopf,  and  all  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  have  served. 

My  concern  now,  and  I  have  sent  a 
memo  to  the  Pentagon  and  I  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me.  is  that  we  want  to  bring  them 
home.  We  want  to  have  the  celebra- 
tions, but  they  are  not  yet  out  of 
harm's  way. 

I  would  suggest  very  respectfully 
that  chose  who  set  the  mines  on  land 
and  oB  the  sea  be  the  ones  to  remove 
them,  that  American  troops  not  be  uti- 
lized to  clean  up  Kuwait  or  southern 
Iraq  Where  the  mines  are  in  the  desert. 
Part  of  the  effort  we  are  making  now  is 
to  see  that  there  is  peace  of  an  endur- 
ing nature,  and  we  very  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  those  who  put  the  mine- 
fields In  the  desert  be  the  ones  to  pick 
them  up.  They  know  where  they  are. 
They  have  the  maps  and  they  should  do 
them.  I  hope  the  Members  will  join  me 
in  contacting  the  Pentagon  that  this 
be  done. 


THE  HOUSE  IS  WASTING  $8 
MILLION  A  DAY 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  a  chart  which  shows  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  already  lost  to  pure 
waste  of  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
funding,  $40  million  as  of  today.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  $48  million,  the  next 
day  it  will  be  $56  million. 


This  is  pure  waste,  and  it  is  pure 
waste  because  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  has  failed  to  bring 
up  renewed  funding  to  take  care  of  the 
depositors'  insurance. 

Now.  it  is  foolish  for  this  House  to 
waste  $8  million  a  day,  and  yet  every 
day  frora  now  until  the  day  a  signable 
bill  reaches  the  President's  desk,  in- 
cluding weekends,  we  are  losing  $8  mil- 
lion a  day;  so  each  day  I  hope  to  do  a 
l-minuta  to  just  remind  the  country 
that  the  Democratic  congressional 
leadership  by  its  failure  to  pass  a  bill  is 
adding  SB  million  a  day  in  pure  waste 
to  the  deficit. 

There  Is  no  explanation  for  this,  ex- 
cept that  Congress  cannot  get  the  job 
done.  You  can  imagine  if  (General 
Schwarzkopf  had  had  to  report  to  this 
body  how  long  it  would  have  taken  to 
get  anything  done  in  the  Middle  East. 


I  D  1250 

PETTY  PARTISAN  POLITICAL 
PROFIT 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat 
in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon  listen- 
ing to  some  of  these  1-minute  speeches, 
I  have  become  alarmed  at  the  less  than 
subtle  attempts  by  some  Members  of 
this  body  to  use  the  war  that  has  just 
been  successfully  concluded  for  petty 
partisan  political  profit. 

Americans  by  the  dozens  lost  their 
lives  in  this  war;  citizens  of  the  world 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  are  now  dead; 
environmental  havoc  has  been  wreaked 
across  much  of  the  Middle  East;  politi- 
cal chaos  is  now  threatened. 

For  Members  of  Congress,  for  their 
own  political  purposes,  to  try  to  make 
gain  out  of  this  war  is  unpatriotic,  un- 
American  and,  in  the  end,  will  be 
roundly  rejected  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


LET  US  HAVE  THE  BIPARTISAN 
COALITION  LEADERSHIP  FOR  DO- 
MESTIC ISSUES  AS  DEM- 
ONSTRATED IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  was  one  of  America's  great  for- 
eign polioy  successes.  Last  week  was 
also  one  of  America's  great  domestic 
embarrassments. 

We  saw  on  the  one  hand  dynamic 
leadership  making  the  tough  decisions, 
doing  the  right  planning,  putting  to- 
gether the  necessary  allied  coalition  to 
be  successful  in  the  gulf.  At  the  same 
time,  we  »aw  here  in  the  Congress  the 
inability  tio  provide  the  leadership,  the 
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inability  to  make  the  tough  decisions, 
the  inability  to  put  together  any  form 
of  a  bipartisan  coalition  to  deal  with 
the  Resolution  Trust. 

So  we  won  the  war  in  the  gulf  and  we 
lost  the  battle  on  getting  the  funding 
by  March  1  for  the  Resolution  Trust. 

While  Americans  this  week  celebrate 
victory  internationally,  they  also  see 
their  national  debt  go  up  S8  million 
each  day. 

This  Congress  fails  to  do  what  it 
should  here  at  home  on  our  domestic 
agenda. 

Let  us  do  the  same  kind  of  bipartisan 
coalition  leadership  for  domestic  issues 
that  we  saw  work  so  well  last  week  in 
the  gulf. 


LET  US  STOP  PLAYING  GAMES 
AND  VOTE  FOR  FUNDING  RESO- 
LUTION TRUST  CORPORATION 

(Ms.  WATERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers, I  had  no  intention  of  doing  a  1- 
minute  here  today.  But  sitting  here  lis- 
tening to  some  of  the  descriptions  of 
what  took  place  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
caused  me  to  get  up  here  to  try  and 
straighten  the  record  out. 

It  was  Democrats,  and  only  Demo- 
crats, who  voted  for  the  funding  for  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation;  not  one 
Republican  vote. 

For  those  who  stand  here  and  say 
they  want  to  see  the  funding  take 
place,  they  want  to  see  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  continue,  they  must 
understand  that  it  takes  both  side  of 
the  aisle  in  order  to  do  that. 

There  were  amendments  placed  in 
the  bill  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Some  got  what  they  wanted,  others  did 
not. 

There  were  some  who  had  some  out- 
rageous amendments  that  they  wanted 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  They 
were  not  able  to  get  that. 

If  they  are  angry  about  that,  that 
should  not  stop  them  from  voting  for 
this  bill.  Those  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
there  was  some  oversight. 

We  cannot  continue  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  without  insuring  that  it 
is  done  proijerly. 

I  would  ask  those  who  want  to  see 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  fund- 
ed to  tell  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
stop  playing  games  and  vote  for  the 
bill. 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans cheered  and  stood  a  little  taller 
each  time  our  Patriot  missiles  inter- 
cepted an  Iraqi  Scud  missile.  Vindi- 
cated after  years  of  criticism  of  Amer- 
ica and  how  our  industrial  ability  and 
know-how  didn't  measure  up,  we 
proved  everyone  wrong  and  wowed  the 
world  with  our  military  performance  in 
the  gulf. 

That  euphoria  lasted  only  a  short 
time  when  it  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  our  Government  decided  a 
year  ago  to  release  this  advanced  dual 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Cocom. 

This  international  organization  of 
advanced  industrial  nations  controls 
high  technology  with  military  applica- 
tions, requiring  unanimous  agreement 
to  license  certain  technologies  for  ex- 
port from  the  West. 

Now  our  Government  is  resisting  and 
hopefully  will  hang  tough  and  urge  our 
allies  to  join  us  in  blocking  the  sale  of 
this  vital  dual-use  technology  to  Mos- 
cow. 

This  technology  should  not  be  decon- 
trolled through  Cocom.  For  American 
pride — and  national  security  we  need  to 
continue  to  be  the  gee-whiz  kids  of 
high  technology. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,. the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


GULF  PROVES  AMERICAN 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 


COMMODITY  FUTURES 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  707)  to  improve  the  regula- 
tions of  futures  trading,  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  and  for 
other  purjwses,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  707 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unit&l  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Commodity  Futures  Improvements  Act 
ofl991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents Is  as  follows: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


TITLE  I— LIMITATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
TRADING  PRACTICES 
Sec.  101.  Dual  trading. 

Sec.  102.  Trading  among  members  of  broker  as- 
sociations. 
TITLE      II— ENHANCEMENT      OF      REGU- 
LATORY   AND    ENFORCEMENT    ACTIVI- 
TIES 

Sec.  201.  Audit  trails. 
Sec.  202.  Telemarketing  fraud. 
Sec.  203.  Undercover   operations   and   enforce- 
ment. 

204.  Self  regulatory  organization  discipli- 
nary committees  and  governing 
boards. 

205.  Required  registration  of  floor  traders. 

206.  Enhancement  of  registration  require- 
ments. 

207.  Enforcement  of  civil  money  penalties. 

208.  Ethics  training  for  registrants. 

209.  Nationtoide  service  of  process  and 
venue. 

210.  Monitoring  of  hedge  exemptions. 

211.  Penalties  for  felony  violations. 
Sec.  212.  Contract  market  emergency  actions. 
Sec.  213.  Prohibition  against  insider  trading. 
Sec.  214.  Qualifications  of  Commissioners. 

Sec.  215.  Monitoring  of  margins  on  equity  index 
instruments. 

Sec.  216.  Monitoring  of  index  arbitrage  trading. 

Sec.  217.  Prohibition  on  voting  by  interested 
members. 

Sec.  218.  Study  of  delivery  points  for  agricul- 
tural commodity  contracts. 

Sec.  219.  Study  of  assessments  on  transactions. 

Sec.  220.  Competitiveness  study. 

Sec.  221.  Computerized  futures  trading . 

Sec.  222.  Money  penalties  in  civil  court  actions. 

TITLE  III— ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN 
FUTURES  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  301.  Definition  of  foreign  futures  author- 
ity. 
Sec.  302.  Subpoena  authority. 
Sec.  303.  Cooperation  unth  foreign  futures  au- 
thorities. 
Sec.  304.  Investigative  assistance  to  foreign  fu- 
tures authorities. 
Sec.  305.  Disclosure    of    information    received 

from  foreign  futures  authorities. 
Sec.  306.  Disclosure  of  information   to  foreign 

futures  auttiorities. 
TITLE    IV— AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS;   TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS: 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  appropria^ns. 
Sec.  402.  Technical  amendments. 
Sec.  403.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  I— LIMITATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
TRADING  PRACTICES 

S^:.  101.  DUAL  TRADING. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Section  4}  of  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  6j)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (2)  as  subsection 
(b);  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  issue  regulatiotu 

to  prohibit  dual  trading  by  a  floor  broker  in  any 
contract  market  in  which  the  Commisnon  deter- 
mines that  the  average  daily  trading  volume  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  threshold  trading 
level  established  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  thresh- 
old trading  level  shall  be  seven  thousand  con- 
tracts, based  on  a  six-month  moving  average  of 
the  number  of  contracts  traded  daily  on  such 
contract  market.  The  Commission  rmiy  provide 
for  increases  or  decreases  in  the  threshold  trad- 
ing level  for  specific  contract  markets  if,  «n  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  such  a  change  is 
warranted.  In  determining  whether  svch  a 
change  is  warranted,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  effects  of  this  paragraph  on  the  Uguid- 
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ity  of  the  contract  market,  price  volatility,  bid- 
ask  spreads,  and  the  public  interest.  Any  action 
by  the  Commission  to  adjust  the  threshold  trad- 
ing level  of  a  contract  market  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  not  later  than  3  days 
after  the  Commission  takes  such  action. 

"(2)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Commission 
to  implement  paragraph  (1)  for  such  contract 
market  sfuUl— 
"(A)  define  the  term  'dual  trading': 
"(B)  specify  the  methodology  by  which  the 
Commission  sliall  determine  the  average  daily 
trading  volume  of  contracts  on  a  contract  mar- 
ket: 

"(C)  provide  for  transition  measures,  as  deter- 
mined necessary  by  the  Commission  to  prevent 
market  disruption  or  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est, for  a  contract  market  when  the  average 
daily  trading  volume  on  such  contract  market 
increases  to  or  above,  or  decreases  below,  the 
threshold  trading  level, 

"(D)  provide  tliat  a  floor  broker  may  dual 
trade  in  a  newly  designated  contract  market 
until  the  average  daily  trading  volume  on  such 
contract  market  has  increased  to  or  above  the 
threshold  trading  level: 

"(E)  provide  for  limited  exceptions,  as  the 
Commission  determines  necessary,  to  the  prohi- 
bition against  dual  trading  required  by  para- 
graph (I)  urith  respect  to  spread  trades  and 
trades  to  correct  errors: 

"(F)  provide  that  a  floor  broker  affected  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  indicate  prior  to  the  opening 
of  trading  for  any  given  trading  session  whether 
such  floor  broker  shall  trade  solely  for  such  bro- 
ker's own  account  or  solely  for  customers'  ac- 
counts for  the  entire  trading  session,  with  lim- 
ited exceptions  as  determined  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (G):  and 

"(G)  provide  that  a  customer  may  designate 
an  ifuiividual  floor  broker  to  execute  such  cus- 
tomer's orders  for  future  delivery  and  trade  for 
such  broker's  own  account,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (I),  if  such  customer, 
not  leas  than  once  annually,  executes  a  written 
form  so  designating  such  broker  by  name: 
urUess  the  Commission  determines  with  respect 
to  the  subparagraph  involved  that  the  action  re- 
quired by  such  subparagraph  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause of  action  taken  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3).  Such  regulations  may  also 
provide  that  if  the  average  daily  trading  volume 
on  a  contract  market  increases  to  or  above,  or 
decreases  below,  the  threshold  trading  level,  any 
change  in  the  status  of  dual  trading  otherwise 
required  by  paragraph  (I)  may  be  delayed  or 
suspended  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
such  increase  or  decrease  is  a  temporary,  un- 
usual occurrence. 

"(3)  Notwithstaruiing  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
W.  tAe  Commission  shall,  as  it  determines  nec- 
essary, make  a  determination  from  time  to  time, 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  whether  or  not 
dual  trading,  as  that  term  may  be  defined  in 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commission,  by  a  floor 
broker  may  be  allowed  in  contract  markets 
where  such  trading  is  not  prohibited  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1).  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  dual  trading  by  a  floor  broker  shall  be  per- 
mitted, the  Commission  shall  further  determine 
the  terms,  conditions,  and  circumstances  under 
which  such  dual  trading  shall  be  conducted. 
Any  such  determijuition  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  dual  trading  on 
the  N^ruidity  of  trading  in  each  contract  market. 
NotMng  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Commission  from  making  separate 
determination*  for  different  contract  markets 
whentuch  are  xoarranted  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission,  or  to  prohibit  contract  markets 
from  setting  terms  arui  conditions  more  restric- 
tive than  those  set  by  the  Commission. 


"(4)  The  Commission  shall  issue  an  order  to 
exempt  a  contract  market  from  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
such  exception  is  in  the  public  interest  and  if 
the  applicable  board  of  trade  can  demonstrate  to 
the  Commission  that  the  surveillance  systems 
and  procedures,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
audit  trail,  for  that  contract  market— 

"(A)  can  detect  those  instances  of  trading  vio- 
lations that  the  Commission  determines  to  be  at- 
trioutable  to  dual  trading:  and 

"(B)  are  fully  verifiable. 
The  Commission  shall  approve  or  deny  any  ap- 
plication by  a  board  of  trade  for  such  an  order 
no  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  Commission  shall  submit  a  report  of 
the  issuance  of  any  such  order  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  no  later  than  three 
days  after  the  issuance  of  such  order.". 

(b)  HEGULATlONS.—d)  The  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  shall  issue  the  regu- 
lations required  by  section  4j(a)(2)  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  no  later  than  270  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  issue 
regulations  to  implement  section  4j(a)(4)  of  such 
Act.  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  no  later  than 
240  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  30  days  before  the  issuance  of  the  regulations 
required  by  section  4i(a)(2).  whichever  occurs 
earlier. 

(2)  If.  no  later  than  270  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  board  of  trade  submits 
an  application  to  the  Commission  for  an  order 
for  a  contract  market  pursuant  to  section 
4j(a)(4)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  the 
Commission  may.  pending  the  completion  of  its 
review  of  such  application,  temporarily  waive 
the  application  of  section  4i(a)(l)  of  such  Act  to 
that  contract  market  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  contract 
market  meets  the  conditions  of  section  4j(a)(4)  of 
such  Act. 

SEC.  102.  TRADING  AMONG  IHEMBBRS  OF  BROOSR 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

(a)  PnoHiBiTio.w— Section  4j  of  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  6j).  as  amended  by 
section  Wl(a).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission— 

"(1)  far  a  member  of  a  broker  association,  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  customer,  to  execute  a  trans- 
action sttch  that  another  member  of  the  same 
broker  association,  trading  for  such  other  mem- 
ber's own  account,  or  the  account  of  the  asso- 
ciation, takes  the  opposite  side  of  such  trans- 
action: 

"(2)  for  any  member  of  a  broker  association  to 
trade  with  another  member  of  the  same  broker 
association,  whether  such  brokers  are  trading 
for  such  brokers'  own  accounts,  for  customers, 
or  for  the  account  of  the  broker  association,  if 
such  transactions  in  any  month  total  more  than 
25  percerit  of  the  total  number  of  transactions  of 
such  broker:  and 

"(3)  for  any  member  of  a  broker  association  to 
engage  i*  such  other  practices  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  necessary  to  prohibit  or  curb 
abuses,  and  otherwise  to  protect  the  interests  of 
customert  from  potential  trading  abuses  by 
members  of  broker  associations. 
Such  reflations  shall  include  a  definition  of 
the  term  'broker  association'  and  may  provide 
for  exceptions  from  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section i*  the  case  of  trades  executed  through 
trading  systems  in  which  the  identity  of  the  op- 
posite broker  is  unknown  at  the  time  of  the 
trade.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Commission  or  contract 
markets  from  prohibiting  trading  by  broker  asso- 
ciations 9r  their  members  or  from  setting  terms 
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and  condittons  for  such  trading  that  are  more 
restrictive  than  those  set  by  this  subsection.". 

(b)  nEGOLATiONS.—The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  regulations  to 
implement  tection  4j(c)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  no  later 
than  270  dai/s  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Repc»t  to  Congress.— The  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  the  public  interest  would  best  be  served 
by  placing  Utemative  restrictions  on  trading  by 
broker  ass9ciations  and  their  members,  and 
whether  broker  associations  or  trading  by  broker 
associations  should  be  prohibited.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  a  report  describing  its  deter- 
mination and  containing  any  recommendations 
by  the  Commission  for  regulatory  or  legislative 
initiatives  to  implement  such  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutntion,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
no  later  than  270  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulatifns  required  under  this  section. 
TITLE  If^ENHANCEMENT  OF  REGU- 
LATORY AND  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

SEC.  iOl.  AUfilT  TRAILS. 

(a)  Audit  Trail  Requiremests  for  Con- 
tract MARtETS.— Section  4g  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  6g)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (I)  through 
(6)  as  subseations  (a)  through  (f),  respectively: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  as  so  redesignated— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)(A)  Each  contract  market  shall  maintain 

or  cause  to  be  maintained  by  its  clearinghouse  a 
single  record  that  shall  show  for  each  futures  or 
options  trade  the  transaction  date,  time  of  exe- 
cution (as  rgguired  by  subparagraph  (B)),  quan- 
tity, and  such  other  information  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  necessary.  Such  record  shall  en- 
able such  contract  market  to  rapidly  reconstruct 
an  accurate  record,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, of  the  transactions  executed  on  such 
contract  market. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  time  of  execution  of  a  transaction  shall  be 
verifiable  and  shall— 

"(i)  be  stated  within  an  increment  of  no  more 
than  1  minnte  in  length,  beginning  not  later 
than  I  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Improvements  Act  of  1992: 
and 

"(ii)  be  stated  within  an  increment  of  no  more 
than  30  seconds  in  length,  beginning  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Improvements  Act  of  1991. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  report  on 
the  status  of  compliance  with  the  standards  im- 
posed by  this  paragraph  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutntion,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  within  180  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  1-year  and  3-year  periods  spec- 
ified in  subparagraphs  (B)(i)  and  (B)(ii).  respec- 
tively. 

"(D)  The  Commission  shall— 

"(i)  determine  whether  the  record  required  by 
this  paragraph  has  enabled  the  affected  con- 
tract markets  to  rapidly  reconstruct  an  accu- 
rate, verifiable  record  of  the  transactions  exe- 
cuted on  such  contract  markets,  as  determined 
necessary  by  the  Commission  to  provide  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  rules  or  regulations 
thereunder; 

"(ii)  determine  whether  the  recording  and  re- 
construction of  the  time  and  sequence  of  trades 
can  more  accurately  represent  the  real  times  of 
such  trades  through  the  use  of  improved  tech- 
nologies or  other  means  and  determine  whether 
any  regulatory  or  legislative  changes  would  be 
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necessary  or  appropriate  to  implement  such  im- 
provements; and 

"(Hi)  report  in  loriting  its  findings  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  no  later  than  5  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Im- 
provements Act  of  1991.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "subsection  (2)"  and  inserting  "sub- 
section (by. 

(b)  AUDIT  Trail  Compliance  as  Conditios 
FOR  Contract  Market  designation.— Section 
5  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  7)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  indenting  the  left  margin  of  subdivisions 
(a)  through  (g)  by  2  ems; 

(2)  striking  "(a)",  "(b)",  "(c)",  "(d)",  "(e)". 
"(f)",  and  "(g)",  and  inserting  "(1)".  "(2)", 
"(3)",  "(4)",  "(5)",  "(6)",  and  "(7)",  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(8)  When  such  board  of  trade  demonstrates 
that  every  contract  market  for  which  such  board 
of  trade  is  designated  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  4g(b)(2)(B)(i)  and 
4g(b)(2)(B)(ii).". 

SEC.  MS.  TELEMASKETING  FRAUD. 

Section  17  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  21)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(s)  Each  futures  association  registered  under 
this  section  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (j),  adopt  a 
rule  specifying  the  factors  it  will  consider  in  de- 
termining whether  to  issue  a  summary  member 
responsibility  action  or  other  disciplinary  action 
to  recuire  a  member  to  adopt  special  supervisory 
procedures  relating  to  telephone  solicitations  for 
new  futures  or  options  customer  accounts.  Such 
procedures  shall  require  at  a  minimum  that, 
with  respect  to  an  individual  with  no  previous 
futures  or  options  trading  experience  who  was 
solicited  by  telephone,  the  member  may  not 
enter  any  order  for  such  individual  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  3  days  after  the  individual  signs 
the  required  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the 
applicable  risk  disclosure  statement.". 
SBC.  MS.  UNDERCOVER  OPERATIONS  AND  EN- 
PORCBUBNT. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  12(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  In  conducting  investigations  authorized 
under  this  subsection  or  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  continue,  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  necessary,  to  request  the  as- 
sistance of  and  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  such  inves- 
tigations, including  undercover  operations  by 
such  agencies.". 
SBC.  MM.  SEV  RBGVLATOSr  ORGANIZATION  DIS- 

dPUNAKT  COiaaTTBBS  AND  GOV- 

BRNINO  BOARDS. 

(a)  Disciplinary  committees  and  Major 
Violations.— Section  8c  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  12c)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (1)  through 
(4)  as  subsections  (a)  through  (d); 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  as  so  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"  and  inserting  "(1)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "(B)"  and  inserting  "(2)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "subsection  (2)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "subsection  (b)"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "subsection  (1)"  and  inserting  "sub- 
section (a)";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(e)(1)  The  Commission  shall  issue  regulations 

to  require  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  con- 
tract  market   disciplinary    committees.    Under 


such  system,  each  board  of  trade  designated  as 
a  contract  market  shall — 

"(A)  establish  one  or  more  disciplinary  com- 
mittees which  shall  be  authorized  by  such  board 
of  trade  to  determine  whether  violations  of  the 
rules  of  the  board  of  trade  have  been  committed, 
to  accept  offers  of  settlement,  and  to  impose  ap- 
propriate penalties; 

"(B)  provide  that  disciplinary  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  board  of  trade,  or  staff 
members  of  the  board  of  trade,  such  that  the 
committee,  or  any  hearing  panel  formed  by  the 
committee  to  conduct  disciplinary  hearings, 
shall  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  persons  who 
are  of  a  different  trading  status  than  the  re- 
spondent: and 

"(C)  provide  that  a  hearing  panel  formed  by 
the  committee  to  conduct  disciplinary  hearings 
may  be  composed  of  fewer  than  the  total  number 
of  members  of  the  committee. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  dis- 
ciplinary committee  member's  trading  status 
shall  be  determined  by  whether  such  member  is 
a — 

"(A)  floor  broker  or  floor  trader; 

"(B)  member  of  the  board  of  trade  other  than 
a  member  who  acts  primarily  as  a  floor  broker  or 
floor  trader:  or 

'  '(C)  staff  member  of  such  board  of  trade. 

"(f)(1)  The  Commission  shall  issue  regulations 
requiring  each  contract  market  to  establish  and 
make  available  to  the  public  a  schedule  of  major 
violations  of  any  rule  within  the  disciplinary  ju- 
risdiction of  such  contract  market. 

"(2)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  prohibit,  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  individual  who  is  found  to  have  com- 
mitted any  major  violation  from  service  on  the 
governing  board  of  any  contract  market  or  reg- 
istered futures  association,  or  on  any  discipli- 
nary committee  thereof.". 

(b)  Registered  Futures  Associations.— Sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  21),  as  amended  by  section  202,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subsection  (q)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(r)(l)  The  Commission  shall  issue  regulations 
requiring  each  registered  futures  association  to 
establish  and  make  available  to  the  public  a 
schedule  of  major  violations  of  any  rule  within 
the  disciplinary  jurisdiction  of  such  registered 
futures  association. 

"(2)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  prohibit,  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  of  a  registered  futures  associa- 
tion who  is  found  to  have  committed  any  major 
violation  from  service  on  the  governing  board  of 
any  registered  futures  association  or  contract 
market,  or  on  any  disciplinary  committee  there- 
of.". 

(c)  Outside  Representation  on  Governing 
Boards. — (1)  Section  5a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  7a)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11):  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(13)  ensure  that  outside  members,  as  defined 
in  regulations  issued  by  the  Commission,  com- 
prise at  least  20  percent  of  the  governing  board 
of  such  contract  market;  and". 

(2)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  21(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph 3  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end; 

(B)  in  paragraphs  (3)(D).  (4)(A),  (4)(B),  (4)(C), 
(4)(D).  (4)(F),  (5).  (6),  (7).  (8),  (9),  (9)(A),  (9)(B). 
and  (9)(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  a  semicolon; 

(C)  in  paragraphs  (4)(E),  (9)(C).  and  (10)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  "; 
and";  and 


(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUoving: 
"(11)  at  least  20  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
governing  board  thereof  are  outside  nembert,  a* 
defined  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Comita*- 
sion.". 

(d)  Regulations.— The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  the  regulations 
required  by  sections  5a(13),  8c(e),  8c(f),  17(b)(ll), 
and  17(r)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
added  by  this  section,  no  later  than  190  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  KU.  REQUIRED  REOSTRATION  OF  FLOOR 
TRADOtS. 

(a)  DEFINITION.— Section  2(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  sentence  beginning 
"The  words  'floor  broker'  "  the  following:  'Tfce 
words  'floor  trader'  shall  mean  any  person  who, 
in  or  surrounding  any  'pit',  'ring',  'post',  or 
other  place  provided  by  a  contract  market  for 
the  meeting  of  persons  similarly  engaged,  shall 
purchase  or  sell  solely  for  such  person 's  own  ac- 
count any  commodity  for  future  delivery  on  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market.". 

(b)  Floor  Trader  Registration.— Section  4e 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  6e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4e.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  act  as  floor  trader  in  executing  purchases  and 
sales,  or  as  floor  broker  in  executing  any  orders 
for  the  purchase  or  sale,  of  any  commodity  for 
future  delivery,  or  involving  any  contracts  of 
sale  of  any  commodity  for  future  delivery,  on  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market  un- 
less such  person  shall  have  registered,  under 
this  Act,  with  the  Commission  as  such  floor 
trader  or  floor  broker  and  such  registration 
shall  not  have  expired  nor  been  suspended  nor 
revoked.". 

(c)  Registration  Procedure.— Section  4f(l) 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  6f(l)} 
is  amended  by  striking  "or  floor  broker"  and  in- 
serting "floor  broker,  or  floor  trader". 

(d)  Reports;  Books  and  Records.— Section 
4g(a)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
6g(l)),  as  so  redesignated  by  section  201(a)(1),  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  floor  broker"  and  in- 
serting "floor  broker,  or  floor  trader". 

(e)  Jurisdiction  of  the  States.— (l)  Section 
6d(l)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
13a-2(l))  is  amended  by  striking  "or  floor 
broker"  and  inserting  "floor  broker,  or  floor 
trader". 

(2)  Section  6d(8)(A)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  section  13a-2(8)(A))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  floor  trader,"  after 
"floor  broker". 

(f)  Commission  authority  To  Register 
Floor  traders.— Section  8a(l)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  12a(l))  is  amended 
by  striking  "and  floor  brokers"  and  inserting 
"floor  brokers,  and  floor  traders". 

(g)  Refusal  To  Register.— (1)  Section 
8a(2)(C)(i)  of  the  -Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  12a(2)(C)(i))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"floor  trader,"  after  "floor  broker,". 

(2)  Section  8a(2)(D)(ti)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  12a(2)(D)(ii))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "floor  trader,"  after  "floor 
broker,". 

(3)  Section  8a(3)(E)(ii)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  12a(3)(E)(ii))  U  amended 
by  inserting  "floor  trader,"  after  "floor 
broker,". 

(h)  Regulations.— The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  any  regulations 
necessary  to  implement  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  no  later  than  190  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  tot.  BNHANCEMKNT  OF  RBGtSnUtfmi  MB- 
tmiRBMIBNTS. 

(a)  Injunctions.— Section  8a(2)(C)(ii)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  I2a(2)(C)(ii)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(ii)  engaging  in  or  continuing  any  activity 
where  such  activity  involves  embezzlement, 
theft,  extortion,  fraud,  fraudulent  conversion. 
misappropriation  of  funds,  securities  or  prop- 
erty, forgery,  counterfeiting,  false  pretenses. 
bribery,  gambling,  or  any  transaction  in  or  ad- 
xrice  concerning  contracts  of  sale  of  o  commodity 
for  future  delivery,  concerning  matters  subject 
to  Commission  regulation  under  section  4c  or  19. 
or  concerning  securities". 

(b)  Certain  Violations  of  Law.— Section 
8a(2)(D)(iv)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  12a(2)(D)(iv))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "1001, "  after  "152."; 

(2)  striking  "or"  after  "1342,": 

(3)  inserting  "1503,  1623.  1961.  1962,  1963.  or 
2314,"  after  "1343.";  and 

(4)  inserting  ".  or  section  7201  or  7206  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986"  after  "Code". 

(c)  Other  Violations  of  Law.— Section 
8a(2)(E)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  12a(2)(E))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "by  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction," and  inserting  "in  a  proceeding 
brought";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (i)  by  inserting  "chapter  96  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code."  after 
"1977,". 

(d)  Registration  Revocation  b.ased  on  /.v- 
accurate  Statements.— Section  8a(2)(G)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  12a(2)(G))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F) 
of  this  paragraph."  and  inserting  "this  para- 
graph and  paragraph  (3)."; 

(2)  striking  "material"  the  first  place  tt  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "materially";  and 

(3)  striking  "application"  and  inserting  "ap- 
plication or  any  update  thereto". 

(e)  General  Felony  Convictions.— Section 
8a(3)(D)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  12a(3)(D))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "pleaded  guilty  to  or"  after  ■•per- 
son"; 

(2)  inserting  a  comma  after  "section"  the  first 
place  it  appears; 

(3)  striking  "within  ten  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  application  or  at  any  time  there- 
after."; 

(4)  striking  ".  including  a  felony";  and 

(5)  striking  ".  more  than"  and  inserting  "more 
than". 

(f)  Special  Felony  Convictions.— Section 
Ba(3)(B)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
V.S.C.  12a(3)(E))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "pleaded  guilty  to  or"  after 
"person"; 

(2)  by  striking  "within  ten  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  registration  or  at 
any  time  thereafter";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (iv)  by  inserting  ".  or  section 
7203.  7204.  7205.  or  7207  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1996"  after  "Code". 

(g)  Reoistration  Denied  or  Conditioned 
Based  on  Inaccurate  State.vents.— Section 
Ba(3)(G)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  I2tt(3)(G))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "matericd"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "materially"; 

(2)  striking  the  comma  after  "application": 

(3)  inserting  "or  any  update  thereto."  after 
"application": 

(4)  striking  "thereunder,  or"  and  inserting 
"thereunder,";  and 

(5)  inserting  "or  in  any  registration  disQuali- 
flcation  proceeding"  after  "Commission". 

(h)  Non-Federal  Criminal  Conduct.— Sec- 
tion 8a(3)(H)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  12a(3)(H))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  in 
a  United  States  military  court."  after  "State 
court". 

(i)  EXISTING  Restrictions  on  Member- 
SMWS.—Section  8a(3)<J)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  12a(3)(J))  U  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  "or"  after  "association."  the  first 
plact  it  appears; 

(2)  inserting  "or  any  foreign  regulatory  body 
that  the  Commission  recognizes  as  having  a 
comparable  regulatory  program."  after  "organi- 
zation." the  first  place  it  appears; 

(3)  striking  "or"  after  "association,"  the  sec- 
ond place  it  appears;  and 

(4jstriking  "organization;"  and  inserting  "or- 
ganisation, or  foreign  regulatory  body:". 
SEC.  207.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CIVIL  MONEY  PEN- 
ALTIES. 

(a)  Money  Penalties.— Section  6  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  8  et  seq.)  is 
amerided— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  through 
(d)  at  subsections  (b)  through  (e),  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  6."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  "paragraph  (a)"  and  inserting  "sub- 
section (b)": 

(4)  in  subsection  (d).  as  so  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  "paragraph  (b)  of  this  section" 
and  inserting  "subsection  (c)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "section  6(b)  of  this  Act"  and 
insertng  "subsection  (c)";  and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (e),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
money  penalty  assessed  under  subsection  (c). 
the  Commission  shall  consider  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion. 

"(2)  Unless  the  person  against  whom  a  money 
penalty  is  assessed  under  subsection  (c)  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  within  15 
days  from  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed 
for  payment  of  s7ich  penalty  that  either  an  ap- 
peal as  authorized  by  subsection  (c)  has  been 
taken  or  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty then  due  has  been  made,  at  the  end  of  such 
15-daji  period  and  until  such  person  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  payment 
of  such  amount  with  interest  thereon  to  date  of 
payment  has  been  made— 

"(A)  such  person  shall  be  prohibited  auto- 
matically from  trading  on  all  contract  markets: 
and 

"(B)  if  such  person  is  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission, such  registration  shall  be  suspended 
automatically. 

"(3)  If  a  person  against  whom  a  money  pen- 
ally is  assessed  under  subsection  (c)  takes  an 
appeal  and  if  the  Commission  prevails  or  the  ap- 
peal it  dismissed,  unless  such  person  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  payment 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  then  due  has 
been  made  by  the  end  of  30  days  from  the  date 
of  entry  of  judgment  on  the  appeal— 

"(A)  such  person  shall  be  prohibited  auto- 
matically from  trading  on  all  contract  markets- 
and 

"(B)  if  such  person  is  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission, such  registration  shall  be  suspended 
automatically. 

If  the  person  against  whom  the  money  penalty 
IS  assessed  fails  to  pay  such  penalty  after  the 
lapse  of  the  period  allowed  for  appeal  or  after 
the  affirmance  of  such  penalty,  the  Commission 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
who  shall  recover  such  penalty  by  action  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  section  2(a)(l)(B)(iv)— 

(A)  in  subclause  (I)  by  striking  "section  6(b)" 
and  inserting  "section  6(c)";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (II)  by  striking  "section  6(a)" 
and  inserting  "section  6(b)": 

(2)  i%  section  5(6),  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 201  (b)(2).  by  striking  "paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6"  and  inserting  "section  6(c)"; 

(3)  in  section  5b  by  striking  "paragraph  (a)  of 
section  6"  and  inserting  "section  6(b)"; 
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(4)  in  iection  6a(l)  by  striking  "paragraph  (a) 
of  section  6"  and  inserting  "section  6(b)"; 

(5)  in  Section  6b  by  striking  "paragraph  (a)  of 
section  6"  and  inserting  "section  6(b)": 

(6)  in  section  8a— 

(A)  in  the  first  proviso  to  paragraph  (2)  by 
striking  "section  6(b)"  and  inserting  "section 
6(c)"; 

(B)  in  the  second  proviso  to  paragraph  (3)  by 
striking  "section  6(b)"  and  inserting  "section 
6(c)";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  "section  6(b)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "section 
6(c)": 

(7)  in  section  14(e)  by  striking  "paragraph  (b) 
of  section  6"  and  inserting  "section  6(c)";  and 

(8)  in  section  17— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (3)(B)  by  striking  "section 
6(b)"  and  inserting  "section  6(c)":  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (4)(F)  by  striking  "sub- 
section (9)  of  section  6"  and  inserting  "section 
6(c)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (i)(4)  by  striking  "section 
6(b)"  and  inserting  "section  6(c)";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (o)(4)  by  striking  "section 
6(b)"  and  inserting  "section  6(c)". 

SEC.  SOS.  trmcs  training  for  registrants. 

(a)  Mandatory  Training  for  Registrants.— 
Section  4p  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  6p)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4p.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  issue  regulations  to 
require  new  registrants,  within  6  months  after 
receiving  such  registration,  to  attend  a  training 
session,  afid  all  other  registrants  to  attend  peri- 
odic training  sessions,  to  ensure  that  registrants 
understand  their  responsibilities  to  the  public 
under  thit  Act,  including  responsibilities  to  ob- 
serve just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade,  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission,  any  rule 
of  any  appropriate  contract  market,  registered 
futures  association,  or  other  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization, or  any  other  applicable  Federal  or 
State  law,  rule  or  regulation.". 

(b)  REQULATIONS.—The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  the  regulations 
required  tiy  section  4p(b)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change A<}t,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  no  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  209.  NfATIONWIDE  SERVICE  OF  PROCESS  AND 
VENVE. 

Section  12(c)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  35(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
under  this  section.  Any  such  action  shall  be 
brought  ntt  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  the 
cause  of  action  arises.  Any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  any  judicial  district  wherein  the  de- 
fendant is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business, 
or  in  the  judicial  district  wherein  any  act  or 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurs. 
Process  in  such  action  may  be  served  in  any  ju- 
dicial district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an  in- 
habitant $r  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found.". 
SEC.  310.  MONTTORING  OF  HEDGE  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)    MOHITORING    BY    CONTRACT    MARKETS.— 

Section  4a  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  6a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1)  by  striking  "subpara- 
graphs 2  (A)  and  (B)"  and  inserting  "para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (3)  by— 

(A)  striding  "subsection  (1)"  and  inserting 
"subsection  (a)"; 

(B)  striking  the  last  sentence;  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"The  Commission  shall  issue  regulations  to  re- 
quire each  contract  market  to  monitor  closely 
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the  trading  activities  of  any  person  granted  an 
exemption  from  subsection  (a)  under  this  sub- 
section to  ensure  that  stich  person  has  not  ac- 
quired or  is  not  maintaining  any  position  in  ex- 
cess of  any  position  limit  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  other  than  what  is  shown  to  be 
a  bona  fide  hedging  position,  or  otherwise  ex- 
empt pursuant  to  this  section,  or  otherwise  acts 
in  a  rtuinner  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  for 
an  exemption  granted  under  this  subsection.  If 
the  contract  market  determines  that  such  person 
has  acquired  or  is  maintaining  a  position  in  ex- 
cess of  any  position  limit  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  other  than  what  is  shown  to  be 
a  bona  fide  hedging  position,  or  otherwise  ex- 
empt pursuant  to  this  section,  or  is  otherwise 
acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  condi- 
tions for  such  exemption,  the  contract  market 
shall  notify  such  person  and  take  such  action  as 
is  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  or  a  contract 
market  to  act  immediately  to  restrict  such  per- 
son's transactions  or  positions  in  accordance 
with  the  limits  established  under  this  section.": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (1)  through 
(5)  as  subsections  (a)  through  (e),  respectively: 
and 

(4)  in  subsection  (b),  as  so  redesignated,  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  ond  (2),  respectively. 

(b)  REGULATIONS.— The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  the  regulations 
required  by  section  4a(c)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a),  no  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  111.  PENALTIES  FOR  FELONY  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  9  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  13)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  "$500,000"  and  inserting 
"SI, 000, 000":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "tlOO.OOO"  and  inserting 
"$500,000": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  "$500,000"  and  inserting 
"$1,000,000":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$100,000"  and  inserting 
"$500,000": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "$100,000" 
and  inserting  "$500,000":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "$100,000" 
and  inserting  "$500,000". 

SBC.  Xia.   CONTRACT  MARKET  EMERGENCY  AC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Prior  Commissios  Notificatios  Re- 
quired.—Section  5a(12)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  7a(12)),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 204(c),  is  amended  by  striking  the  last  2 
sentences  and  inserting  the  following: 

"The  Commission  shall  issue  regulations  to 
specify  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which, 
in  an  emergency  as  defined  by  the  Commission, 
a  contract  market  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
its  governing  board,  make  a  rule  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  an  'emergency  rule') 
effective  on  a  temporary  basis  without  prior 
Commission  approval,  or  tvithout  compliance 
with  the  10-day  notice  requirement  under  this 
paragraph,  or  during  any  period  of  review  by 
the  Commission,  if  the  contract  market  makes 
every  effort  practicable  to  notify  the  Commission 
of  such  emergency  rule,  along  with  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  emergency  involved,  prior  to 
making  the  emergency  rule  effective.  If  the  con- 
tract market  does  not  provide  the  Commission 
with  such  notification  and  explanation  before 
making  the  emergency  rule  effective,  the  con- 
tract market  shall  provide  the  Commission  with 
such  notification  and  explanation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  Commission  may  delegate  the 
pouter  to  receive  such  notification  and  expla- 
nation to  such  individtiols  as  the  Commission 


determines  necessary  and  appropriate.  Within 
10  days  of  the  receipt  from  a  contract  market  of 
notification  of  such  an  emergency  rule  and  an 
explanation  of  the  emergency  involved,  or  as 
soon  as  practicable,  the  Commission  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  emergency  rule  and 
submit  a  report  justifying  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  such  emergency  rule  to  the  affected 
contract  market,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate.  If  such  report  is  submitted 
more  than  10  days  after  the  Commission's  re- 
ceipt of  notification  of  such  an  emergency  rule 
from  a  contract  market,  the  report  shall  include 
a  full  explanation  and  justification  as  to  why 
submission  within  such  10-day  period  was  not 
practicable.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  8a(9):". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  shall  issue  regulations  to 
implement  section  5a(12)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  no  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Until  the  effective  date  of  siich  regulations, 
any  regulation  of  the  Commission  that  imple- 
ments the  last  2  sentences  of  section  5a(12),  as 
such  sentences  were  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  remain 
in  effect. 

SBC.  sij.  PRomamoN  against  insider  trad- 
ing. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Section  9  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  13)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  It  shall  be  a  felony  for  any  person  who  is 
an  employee,  member  of  the  governing  board,  or 
member  of  any  committee  of  a  board  of  trade, 
contract  market,  or  registered  futures  associa- 
tion to  willfully  use  or  disclose,  in  violation  of 
a  regulation  adopted  by  the  Commission,  for 
any  purpose  other  than  the  performance  of  such 
person's  official  duties  as  such  employee  or 
member,  any  material,  nonpublic  information 
obtained  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
Such  felony  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,000  plus  that  amount  of  any 
profits  realized  from  such  use  or  disclosure  made 
in  violation  of  this  subsection,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both,  together  with 
the  costs  of  prosecution. 

"(g)(1)  It  shall  be  a  felony  for  any  individual 
willfully,  and  in  violation  of  a  regulation  issued 
by  the  Commission,  to  use  as  the  basis  for  any 
commodity  contract  transaction  for  the  account 
of  such  individual  any  material,  nonpublic  in- 
formation as  to  one  or  more  present  or  antici- 
pated cash  commodity  transactions  or  commod- 
ity contract  transactions  by  any  person  of  whom 
such  individual  is  a  principal  or  employee,  if 
such  present  or  anticipated  transactions,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  in  amounts  greater  than  the  re- 
porting levels  specified  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  4i.  Such  felony  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  plus 
that  amount  of  any  profits  realized  from  such 
use  in  violation  of  this  subsection,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  the  term  'commodity  contract  trans- 
action' shall  mean  any  transaction  in  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  commodity  for 
future  delivery,  or  in  any  option  to  purchase  or 
sell  any  commodity  or  any  such  contract,  made 
or  to  be  made  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any 
contract  market;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'principal'  shall  mean  a  general 
partner,  officer,  director,  or  individual  occupy- 
ing a  similar  status  or  performing  similar  func- 
tions, and  any  holder  or  beneficial  owner  of  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
any  class  of  stock  of  the  person. 
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"(h)(1)  It  shall  be  a  felony  for  any  individual 
willfully,  and  in  violation  of  a  regulfition  ittued 
by  the  Commission,  to  disclose  any  material, 
nonpublic  information  as  to  one  or  more  present 
or  anticipated  cash  commodity  transactions  or 
commodity  contract  transactions  by  any  person 
of  whom  such  individual  is  a  principal  or  em- 
ployee if— 

"(A)  such  transactions,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
in  amounts  greater  than  the  reporting  levels 
specified  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
4i: 

"(B)  such  disclosure  is  with  the  intent  that 
any  recipient  of  the  information  engage  in  com- 
modity contract  transactions  on  the  basis  of  the 
disclosed  information:  and 

"(C)  such  disclosure  is  unrelated  to  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  the  person  of  whom  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  principal  or  employee. 
Such  felony  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,000  plus  that  amount  of  any 
profits  realized  from  such  disclosure  in  violation 
of  this  subsection,  or  imprisonTrtent  for  not  more 
than  3  years,  or  both,  together  icith  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
terms  'commodity  contract  transaction'  and 
'principal '  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  spec- 
ified in  section  9(g).". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Commission  shall 
issue  regulations  to  implement  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  not  later  than  XO  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  S14.  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  COtaaSSIONBRS. 

Section  2(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  4a(a)(l))  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  and  third  sentences  and  inserting  the 
following:  "The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  Commissioners  who  shall — 

"(i)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate:  arui 

"(ii)  each  have  demonstrated  knowledge  in  fu- 
tures trading  or  its  regulation,  or  the  produc- 
tion, merchandising,  processing  or  distribution 
of  one  or  more  of  the  commodities  or  other  goods 
and  articles,  services,  rights,  and  interests  corn- 
ered by  this  Act. 

In  nominating  persons  for  appointment,  the 
President  shall  seek  to  ensure  ttuit  the  dem- 
onstrated knowledge  of  the  Commissioners  is 
balanced  with  respect  to  such  areas.". 

SBC.  275.  MONITORING  OF  MARGINS  ON  BQUITY 
INDEX  INSTRUMENTS. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  2,  2a,  4,  and  4a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(12)(A)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
rruirgin  level  initially  required  and  subsequently 
maintained  on  any  contract  of  sale  for  future 
delivery  of  a  group  or  index  of  equity  securities 
(or  any  interest  therein  or  6ased  upon  the  value 
thereof)  to  ensure  that  such  margin  level  is 
sufficient— 

"(i)  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  futures 
markets:  and 

"(ii)  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  such 
margin  level  on  any  such  contract  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  interests  speci- 
fied in  subparagraphs  (A)(i)  and  (A)(ii),  the 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
relevant  contract  market,  take  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  ensure  that  such  margin 
level  is  sufficient  to  protect  such  interests.  If  the 
Commission  takes  action  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph unth  respect  to  any  contract  market, 
the  Commission  may.  rwturithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5a(12),  require  such  contract 
market  to  st^nnit  all  rules,  as  defined  in  section 
Sad 2),  relating  to  the  setting  of  levels  of  margin 
to  the  Commission  for  the  Commission's  prior 
approval  or  for  review  in  accordance  urith  the 
10-day  notice  provisions  of  section  5a(12).". 
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SIC   lie   MIONITORING   OF  INDEX  ARBITRAGE 
TRADING. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  2,  2a,  4,  OTid  4a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  folloxoing: 

"(13)(A)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  arbi- 
trage trading,  including  the  use  of  computers  to 
execute  such  arbitrage  trading,  on  contracts  of 
sate  for  future  delivery  of  a  group  or  index  of 
equity  securities  (or  any  interest  therein  or 
based  upon  the  value  thereof)  to  ensure  that 
such  arbitrage  trading  does  not— 

"(i)  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  futures  mar- 
kets; 

"(ii)  create  excessive  volatility  in  the  futures 
markets:  or 

"(Hi)  otherwise  adversely  affect  the  public  in- 
terest. 

"(B)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  arbitrage  trad- 
ing presents  a  clear  and  present  danger: 

"(i)  to  the  integrity  of  the  futures  markets: 

"(ii)  of  creating  excessive  volatility  in  the  fu- 
tures markets:  or 

"(Hi)  ofotherunse  adversely  affecting  the  pub- 
lic interest: 

the  Commission  should  take  such  action  pursu- 
ant to  Us  existing  authority  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  such  arbitrage  trading 
does  not  present  such  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger.". 

SBC.  tn.  PROHIBITION  ON  VOTING  BY  INTER- 
ESTBD  UBMtBSRS. 

Section  5a  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  7a)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(14)  ensure  that  no  member  of  a  governing 
board  or  committee  thereof  votes  on  any  rule,  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (12),  if,  as  determined  in 
accordance  unth  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission — 

"(A)  the  member; 

"(B)  a  legal  entity  of  which  the  member  is  an 
officer  or  employee; 

"(C)  a  legal  entity  in  which  the  member  owns 
a  substantial  interest;  or 

"(D)  a  legal  entity  which  is  the  parent  or  sub- 
sidiary of  any  legal  entity  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (C): 

has  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  rule.  Any  member  prohibited  from 
voting  on  a  rule  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  included  in  determining  whether 
there  has  been  a  two-thirds  vote  of  a  governing 
board  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (12).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  the  term  'legal  entity' 
includes  a  corporation,  partnership,  sole  propri- 
etorship, or  joint  venture.". 

sxa  aia.  study  of  dbuvert  points  for  agri- 
cultural cotatoDirr  contracts. 

(a)  STUDY.— The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  pro- 
vision for.  and  furKtioning  of,  delivery  points 
regarding  contracts  of  sale  for  future  delivery  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  objectives  of  section  5a(10)  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  are  being  achieved.  The 
study  shall  also  examine  such  issues  as — 

(1)  whether  the  objectives  of  such  Act  relative 
to  such  delivery  points  need  to  be  revised; 

(2)  whether  the  availability  and  adequacy  of 
storage  facilities  for  agricultural  commodities  at 
tuch  deiivery  points  affect  prices; 

(3)  whether  the  number,  accessibility,  and  vol- 
ume of  storage  facilities  at  such  delivery  points 
contribute  to  consistency  and  reasonableness  in 
price  discovery  in  the  contract  market;  and 

(4)  tuch  other  issues  relating  to  such  delivery 
point*  a*  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
rOevant  to  the  efficient  operation  and  improve- 
ment of  contract  markets  for  agricultural  com- 
MOdiOet. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  l  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
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General  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  a  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  any  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

SEC.  S19.   STUDY  OF  ASSESSMENTS   ON  TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 

(a)  Study.— The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine whether — 

(1)  it  is  feasible  to  fund  some  or  all  of  the  en- 
forcement and  market  surveillance  activities  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  as 
required  by  the  amendments  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  made  by  the  Commodity  Futures 
Improvements  Act  of  1991,  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  assessment  on  commodity  futures  and 
options  transactions  executed  pursuant  to  the 
Comrnodity  Exchange  Act;  and 

(2)  a  program  of  assessment-based  funding  for 
some  or  all  of  such  enforcement  and  market  sur- 
veillance activities  would  better  provide  re- 
sourcts  to  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission to  enable  the  Commission  to — 

(A)  protect  the  interests  of  market  users  (in- 
cluding hedgers  and  speculators),  producers  of 
commodities  traded  on  the  futures  markets,  and 
the  general  public:  and 

(B)  maintain  and  enhance  the  credibility  of 
such  futures  and  options  markets. 

(b)  BEPORT.—Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  a  report  containing  the 
Comptroller  General's  determinations  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  together  with  any  appropriate 
recommendations  for  the  implementation  of  such 
a  program  of  assessment-based  funding  for  some 
or  all  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission's enforcement  and  market  surveillance 
activities. 

SEC.  2t0.  COMPETrriVENBSS  STUDY. 

No  later  than  IS  months  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  shall  study  the  competitiveness 
of  boards  of  trade  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction 
compared  with  the  boards  of  trade  (or  their  for- 
eign equivalent)  over  which  foreign  futures  au- 
thorities, as  defined  in  section  2(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2(a)(1)(A)), 
have  furisdiction.  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Fcrestry  of  the  Senate  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  overall  competitive  status  of  United 
States  boards  of  trade  in  the  world  market; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  applicable  statutes,  rules, 
or  regulations  as  they  relate  to  futures  and  op- 
tions administered  and  enforced  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  those  administered  and  enforced  by 
foreign  futures  authorities; 

(3)  any  trends  in,  or  movements  of.  volume  of 
futures  and  options  trading  to  or  from  United 
States  boards  of  trade  during  the  period  of  the 
study; 

(4)  whether  the  trends  or  movements,  if  any, 
were  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  statutes,  regu- 
lations, or  other  enforcement  mechanisms  in  for- 
eign countries  or  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  any  recommendations  the  Commission  may 
have  as  a  result  of  its  study  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitivs  status  of  United  States  boards  of  trade 
in  the  world  market  that  unll  not  impair  cus- 
tomer confuience  in  United  States  boards  of 
trade. 
SSa  »l.  COMPUTERIZED  FUTURES  TRADING. 

(a)  SrVDY.—The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  "the  Commission")  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine — 
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(1)  whatlier  it  is  or  may  be  feasible  for  all,  or 
substantially  all,  trading  in  futures  and  options 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  tht  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  system  of  computers  or  by  other 
electronic  means;  and 

(2)  whether  such  a  system  of  trading  would 
enhance  access  to  the  futures  and  options  mar- 
kets by  potential  market  participants,  improve 
the  abilitu  of  the  Commission  to  audit  the  activi- 
ties of  the  futures  and  options  markets,  reduce 
the  opportunity  for  trading  abuses,  and  other- 
wise be  iJ»  ttie  public  interest. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  Housd  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  any  appropriate  recommendations. 

(c)  Pilot  Program.— Effective  2  years  after 
the  date  if  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  a  pilot  program  to  collect  in- 
formation on,  and  encourage,  the  use  of  com- 
puters antL  other  electronic  means  to  effect  trad- 
ing in  thi  futures  and  options  rruirkets  within 
the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 
SBC.  221.  MONEY  PENALTIES  IN  CIVIL  COURT  AC- 
TIONS. 

Section  6c  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  13a-l)  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
third  sentence  two  new  sentences  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  any  action  brought  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  seek  and  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  impose,  upon  a  proper 
showing,  upon  any  person  found  to  have  com- 
mitted any  violation  in  such  action  a  civil  pen- 
alty for  0ach  violation  in  the  amount  of  not 
more  than  the  higher  of  $100,000  or  triple  the 
monetary  gain  to  such  person.  If  a  person  upon 
whom  suc^  a  penalty  is  imposed  sliall  fail  to 
pay  such  penalty  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
the  court's  order,  the  Commission  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  who  shall  re- 
cover such  penalty  by  action  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court.". 

TITLE  III— ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN 
FUTURES  AUTHORITIES 
SEC.  301.  DBFINmON  OF  FOREIGN  FUTURES  AU- 
THORITY. 

Section  i(a)(l)(A)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2),  as  amended  by  section  205(a), 
is  amendei  by  adding  at  the  end  the  folio-wing: 
"The  tern  foreign  futures  authority'  means 
any  foreign  government,  or  any  department, 
agency,  governmental  body  or  regulatory  orga- 
nization empowered  by  a  foreign  government  to 
administer  or  enforce  laws,  rules,  or  regulations 
as  they  relate  to  futures  or  options  matters,  or 
any  department  or  agency  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  foreign  government  empowered  to  ad- 
minister or  enforce  laws,  rules  or  regulations  as 
they  relate  to  futures  or  options  matters. ". 
SEC.  SOS.  SVBPOBNA  AUTHORITY. 

The  thir4  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  15),  as  so  redes- 
ignated by  section  207(1),  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  for  purposes  of  any  action  taken  uruier 
section  12(f)  of  this  Act,"  after  "under  this 
Act,". 

SEa  SOS.  COOPERATION  WTIV  FOREIGN  FUTURES 
AUTHORITIES. 

Section  12(a)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  J6(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"thereof,"  the  follouiing:  "any  foreign  futures 
authority,  any  departn,ent  or  agency  of  a  for- 
eign government  or  political  subdi-vision  there- 
of.". 

SBC.  304.  WVBSTIGATTVB  ASSISTANCE  TO  FOR. 
aON  FUTURES  AUTHORITIES. 

Section  12  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  16)  (s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUouring: 
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"(f)(1)  On  reituest  from  a  foreign  futures  au- 
thority, the  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion, 
provide  assistance  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion if  the  requesting  authority  states  that  the 
requesting  authority  is  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion which  it  deems  necessary  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated,  is  violating,  or 
is  about  to  violate  any  laws,  rules  or  regulations 
relating  to  futures  or  options  matters  that  the 
requesting  authority  administers  or  enforces. 
The  Commission  may  conduct  such  investigation 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  collect  in- 
formation and  evidence  pertinent  to  the  request 
for  assistance.  Such  assistance  may  be  provided 
without  regard  to  whether  the  facts  stated  in 
the  request  would  also  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  In  deciding  whether  to  provide  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider whether— 

"(A)  the  requesting  authority  has  agreed  to 
provide  reciprocal  assistance  to  the  Commission 
in  futures  and  options  matters;  and 

"(B)  compliance  mth  the  request  would  preju- 
dice the  public  interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commission  may  accept  payment  and 
reimbursement,  in  cash  or  in  kind,  from  a  for- 
eign futures  authority,  or  made  on  behalf  of 
such  authority,  for  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Commission,  its  members,  and  employees 
in  carrying  out  any  investigation,  or  in  provid- 
ing any  other  assistance  to  a  foreign  futures  au- 
thority, pursuant  to  this  section.  Any  payment 
or  reimbursement  accepted  shall  be  considered  a 
reimbursement  to  the  appropriated  funds  of  the 
Commission. ". 

SEC.  305.  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION  RE- 
CEIVED FROM  FOREIGN  FUTURES 
AUTBORITIES. 

Section  8  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  12)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(1), 
as  so  redesignated  by  section  203(1).  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Commission  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
disclose  any  information  or  data  obtained  from 
a  foreign  futures  authority  if— 

"(1)  the  foreign  futures  authority  has  in  good 
faith  determined  and  represented  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  disclosure  of  such  information  or  data 
by  that  foreign  futures  authority  would  violate 
the  laws  applicable  to  that  foreign  futures  au- 
thority; and 

"(2)  the  Commission  obtains  such  information 
pursuant  to — 

"(A)  such  procedure  as  the  Commission  may 
authorize  for  use  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration or  enforcement  of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with 
that  foreign  futures  authority; 
except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
vent the  Commission  from  disclosing  publicly 
any  information  or  data  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission from  a  foreign  futures  authority  when 
such  disclosure  is  made  in  connection  with  a 
congressional  proceeding,  an  administrative  or 
judicial  proceeding  commenced  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Commission,  in  any  receivership 
proceeding  commenced  by  the  United  States  or 
the  Commission,  or  in  any  proceeding  under 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  in  which  the 
Commission  has  intervened  or  in  which  the 
Commission  has  the  right  to  appear  and  be 
heard.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Coinmission  to  withhold 
information  on  data  from  Congress";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  the 
following:  "This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  disclosure  of  data  or  information  obtained 
by  the  Commission  from  a  foreign  futures  au- 
thority. ". 

ssa  90*.  msaxtsuRE  or  information  to  for- 

aON  FVTVRB8  AUTHORTTaS. 

Section  8(e)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  12(e))  is  amended— 
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(1)  in  the  fifth  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  any  foreign  futures  au- 
thority" after  "jurisdiction,"  the  first  place  it 
appears:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "foreign  futures  authority," 
after  "such";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence — 

(A)  by  inserting  "foreign  futures  authority  or 
to  a"  after  "information  to  a"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "foreign  futures  authority," 
after  "disclosed  by  such";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  foreign  futures  author- 
ity" after  "or  agency  thereof". 

TITLE  JV— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS; TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS; 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SBC.  401.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  12(d)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  16(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act— 

"(1)  $48,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992;  and 

•  '(2)  $53,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. ' '. 

SEC.  402.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.)  is  ajnended- 

(1)  by  striking  "commission"  in — 

(A)  section  4a,  as  amended  by  section  210(a). 
each  place  it  appears  other  than  in  subsection 
(d)  as  so  redesignated; 

(B)  section  6(b),  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
207(a)(1),  each  place  it  appears; 

(C)  section  6(c),  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
207(a)(1); 

(D)  section  13(c); 

and  inserting  "Commission"; 

(2)  in  section  4b — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subdivisions  (A)  through 
(D)  as  subdivisions  (i)  through  (iv),  respectively; 

(B)  by  striking  "(a)",  "(b)",  and  "(c)",  and 
inserting  "(A)".  "(B)".  and  "(C)",  respecUvely; 

(C)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4b."; 

(D)  by  inserting  "(b)"  before  "Nothing  in  this 
section  or";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  "(c)"  before  "Nothing  in  this 
section  shall"; 

(3)  in  section  4c(d)(2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)(iv)  by  striking  "(15 
U.S.C.  78c(a)(12))"  and  inserting  "(15  U.S.C. 
78c(a)(12)))";  and 

(B)  in  the  matter  following  subparagraph  (C) 
by  striking  "section  (2)(a)"  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 2(a)"; 

(4)  in  section  4j(b),  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)(1).  by  striking  "unthin  nine  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974.  and  sub- 
sequently" and  inserting  a  comma; 

(5)  in  section  6(c),  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 207(a)(1),  by  striking  "offending  person." 
and  inserting  "offending  person"; 

(6)  in  section  6(c),  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 207.  and  in  section  8(f)  by  striking  "sub- 
pena"  and  "subpenas"  each  place  they  appear 
and  inserting  "subpoena"  and  "subpoenas",  re- 
spectively; 

(7)  in  section  6a,  as  amended  by  section 
207(b)(4),  by  redesignating  subsections  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or"— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  6(b),  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  207(a)(1); 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  6(c),  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  207(a)(1);  and 

(C)  in  section  13(c); 

(9)  in  section  8a— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  "arui"  at  the 
end;  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  "matters  as:" 
and  inserting  "matters  as — "; 

(10)  in  section  14(g)  by  striking  "fifteen 
months"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "15-month"; 


(11)  in  section  17— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  indenting  the  left 
margin  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  by  2  ems;  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (l)(2)(B)— 

(i)  by  striking  "the  Commodity  Excharige" 
and  inserting  "this";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting ";  and": 

(12)  by  striking  section  21; 

(13)  in  section  22(a)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparoffraph  (A) 
by  striking  "clauses  (A)  through  (D)"  and  in- 
serting "subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  "clause 
(B)"  and  inserting  "subparagraph  (B)";  arui 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "17h(10)"  and 
inserting  "17(b)(10)";  and 

(14)  by  striking  section  23. 

SEC.  403.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 

this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  fl:t>m 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby]  rise? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  707  and  request  allo- 
cation of  half  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
grentleman  ftom  Louisiana  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman],  is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
speaker.  I  am  In  supjwrt  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby] 
therefore  qualifies. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DE  la  Garza]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1991,  extends  the  authority  of  the 
CFTC,  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  and  provides  the  power 
and  the  regulatory  tools  it  needs  to  ef- 
fectively protect  investors  and  the 
American  public  in  the  new  age  of  glob- 
al trading  of  commodity  futures  con- 
tracts. 

The  bill  is  nearly  the  same  as  passed 
this  House  in  1989  by  a  vote  of  420  to 
nothing. 

Basically,  let  me  say  that  the  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  the  1989 
bill  which  was  approved  420  to  nothing 
consists  of  five  items. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.  This  is  different,  of  course,  ftam 
last  year. 

Second,  it  amends  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing   the    Commission    to    seek 
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money  penalties  In  court  actions. 
Third,  it  has  an  ajnendment  to  the  pro- 
visions authorizing  penalites  for  felony 
violations  of  the  bill's  insider  trading 
provision.  Fourth,  it  contains  a  tech- 
nical clarification  of  the  language  re- 
garding the  enforcement  of  civil  pen- 
alties. And  fifth,  it  has  an  amendment 
deleting  from  the  bill  an  unrelated 
technical  amendment  that  has  since 
been  enacted  in  other  legislation. 

Those,  my  colleagues,  are  the  dif- 
ferences from  the  1989  bill.  Let  me  say 
that  it  has  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  limi- 
tations on  certain  trading  practices. 
audit  trail  requirements,  regulation  of 
stock  index  futures,  penalties,  enforce- 
ment powers,  self-regulatory  require- 
ments, enhancement  of  registration  re- 
quirements, qualifications  for  CFTC 
commissioners,  court  jurisdictions,  and 
then  it  authorizes  several  studies. 

Basically,  it  is  the  same  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  give  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion the  power  and  the  regulatory  tools 
It  needs  to  effectively  protect  investors 
and  the  American  public  in  the  new  age 
of  global  trading  of  commodity  futures 
contracts. 

H.R.  707,  the  Commodity  Futures  Im- 
provements Act  of  1991,  is  regulatory 
reform  legislation  designed  to  achieve 
the  level  of  protection  investors  and 
the  public  deserve.  This  bill  is  nearly 
identical  to  legislation  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  in  1989  by  a  vote 
of  420  to  0.  H.R.  707  has  four  major  com- 
ponents: 

First,  it  will  significantly  strengthen 
the  powers  of  the  Conunisslon  in  regu- 
lating the  futures  markets. 

Second,  It  will  put  in  place  important 
trade  practice  reforms  of  the  futures 
exchanges  themselves. 

Third,  the  bill  will  substantially  in- 
crease penalties  which  may  be  imposed 
for  criminal  violations  of  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act.  It  will  also  prohibit 
those  individuals  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  criminal  violations  from 
being  registered  as  a  broker  or  other 
market  participant  under  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act. 

And  fourth,  H.R.  707  will  give  the 
CFTC  the  authority  it  has  requested  to 
become  a  full  partner  in  international 
efforts  to  coordinate  futures  market 
regulation  and  enforcement  for  the 
benefit  of  market  users  and  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  futures 
trading  industry  and  the  Federal  regu- 
lation agency  that  oversees  its  activi- 
ties waa  severely  shaken. 

In  January  1989  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment revealed  that  it  had  conducted  an 
undercover  Investigation  of  alleged  il- 
legal trading  activities  in  the  pits  of 
the  Chicago  futures  exchanges.  The  in- 
vestigations revealed  that  some  floor 
trades  were  using  their  positions  to 


reap  illicit  profits  at  the  expense  of  fu- 
tures market  users. 

It  was  in  the  aftermath  of  that  inves- 
tigation back  in  1989  that  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  set  out  to  ad- 
dress various  shortcomings  in  current 
futures  trading  laws  and  develop  legis- 
lation to  limit  opportunities  for  abuse. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
ported H.R.  2869,  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Improvement  Act,  to  the  House 
on  September  7,  1989.  On  September  13, 
1989,  the  House  unanimously  passed  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  420  to  0.  The  bill  before 
us  today,  H.R.  707.  is  nearly  identical 
to  the  1989  legislation  approved  by  the 
House. 

Despite  the  broad  support  for  this 
legislation  expressed  by  the  House  in 
1989,  floor  action  in  the  other  body 
never  occurred  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress. No  conference  was  possible  and 
the  legislation  died. 

What  happened?  It's  simple.  The  real 
need  to  strengthen  futures  trading  reg- 
ulation was  forced  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  a  purely  Washington  syndrome 
known  as  a  turf  fight.  At  issue  was  a 
blatant  jurisdictional  grab  by  another 
Federal  agency  to  regulate  a  financial 
instrument  called  stock  index  futures. 

This  jurisdictional  turf  grab  was  at- 
tempted at  the  expense  of  the  clearly 
expressed  desire  of  the  House  in  1989  to 
protect  the  public's  interest  through 
enactment  of  responsible  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  get  the  ball 
rolling  again  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
once  again  approve  this  significant  leg- 
islative enhancement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Commission  and 
its  chairman,  Wendy  Gramm,  the  agen- 
cy has  used  its  current  powers  and  re- 
sources effectively.  The  Congress  needs 
to  do  its  part  by  giving  the  Commis- 
sion the  authority  it  needs  to  ensure 
the  fairness  and  integrity  of  the  ever- 
changing  futures  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  and  enactment 
of  H.R.  707  into  law  will  result  in  in- 
creased public  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  futures  trading  industry. 
Improved  public  confidence  in  the  mar- 
kets will  lead  to  increased  participa- 
tion by  farmers,  individual  investors, 
institutional  investors  and  other  mar- 
ket participants,  both  domestically 
and  around  the  world,  who  can  capital- 
ize on  the  benefits  afforded  by  futures 
markets  when  the  trading  is  unques- 
tionably fair  and  open. 

This  bill  will  also  benefit  the  Nation 
by  assuring  that  the  U.S.  conunodity 
futures  industry  maintains  its  status 
as  the  preeminent  futures  market  in 
the  world. 

I  commend  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  Credit, 
and  Rural  Development,  and  its  chair- 
man, Congressman  Glenn  English  and 
its  ranking  minority  member,  TOM 
Colbman  for  their  work  over  the  past  2 
yearB  on  this  issue. 


This  bill  is  long  overdue  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  it  their  support. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
explanation  and  summary  of  H.R.  707 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

Brief  Ekplanation  of  H.R.  707,  CoMMODrrv 
Futures  Improvements  Act  of  1991 

Authorization  of  appropriations. — Author- 
izes appfopriatlons  for  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trtding  Commission  in  the  amount  of 
J48.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  $53  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1993.  This  compares  to  the 
appropristed  funding  level  of  $43,960,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Limitations  on  certain  trading  practices.— 
Amends  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 
prohibit  dual  trading  by  a  floor  broker  in 
any  contjuct  market  in  which  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  has  deter- 
mined the  average  dally  trading  volume  to 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  threshold  trad- 
ing level  of  7.000  contracts,  but  the  Commis- 
sion may  increase  or  decrease  the  threshold 
trading  level  if  a  change  is  warranted,  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  the  prohibition 
against  dual  trading  on  price  volatility,  bid- 
ask  spreads,  or  the  public  interest. 

The  Commission  must  exempt  a  contract 
market  ft-om  the  dual  trading  prohibition  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  exemp- 
tion is  in  the  public  interest  and  the  con- 
tract market  can  demonstrate  that  its  sur- 
veillance systems  and  procedures,  including 
its  audit  trail.  (1)  can  detect  those  instances 
of  trading  violations  attributable  to  dual 
trading,  »nd  (2)  is  fully  verifiable. 

The  Commission  retains  the  authority  to 
further  restrict  or  completely  prohibit  dual 
trading. 

Limits  trading  among  members  of  broker 
associations. 

Audit  trail  requirements.— Requires  each 
contract  market  to  maintain  an  audit  trail 
including  such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  necessary  to  rapidly  recon- 
struct an  accurate  record  of  the  transactions 
executed  on  such  contract  market.  The  time 
of  execution  of  contract  market  transactions 
must  be  verifiable  and  must:  (1)  be  stated  in 
one  minute  increments  beginning  not  later 
than  one  year  after  enactment  of  the  bill; 
and  (2)  be  stated  in  30  second  Increments  be- 
ginning not  later  than  three  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

A  board  of  trade's  audit  trail  for  all  of  the 
contracts  designated  for  that  board  of  trade 
must  conuply  with  the  one  minute  and  30  sec- 
ond recording  requirements  before  the  Com- 
mission Can  designate  the  board  of  trade  as 
a  contraot  market  for  any  new  contracts. 

Regulation  of  stock  index  futures.— Re- 
quires the  Commission  to  monitor  margin 
levels  on  a  group  or  index  of  equity  securi- 
ties and  to  take  necessary  action  to  ensure 
that  market  integrity  and  the  public  inter- 
est are  protected. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  monitor  arbi- 
trage trading  to  ensure  that  it  does  not 
threaten  the  public  interest. 

Penalties. — Makes  it  a  felony  for  exchange 
employeas  or  certain  other  persons  to  use  or 
disclose  Certain  material,  nonpublic  informa- 
tion. A  violation  of  this  prohibition  will  be 
punishaWe  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $100,000,  plus 
any  profits  realized  from  such  use  or  disclo- 
sure, and  imprisonment  for  up  to  three 
years. 

Increases  the  penalties  for  certain  felony 
violations  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
from  $500,000  to  $1  million  for  corporations 
and  similar  legal  entities,  and  from  $100,000 
to  $500,000  for  individuals. 
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Enforcement  powers.— Requires  the  Com- 
mission to  continue  to  request  the  assistance 
of  and  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  conducting  investigations, 
including  undercover  operations,  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

Authorizes  the  Commission  to  cooperate 
with,  offer  Investigative  assistance  to,  ac- 
cept Information  ftom,  and  disclose  certain 
information  to,  foreign  futures  authorities. 

Self-regulatory  requirements.— Requires 
each  registered  futures  association  to  specify 
the  factors  it  will  consider  in  determining 
whether  to  require  a  member  to  adopt  spe- 
cial supervisory  procedures  regarding  tele- 
phone solicitations.  Such  procedures  must 
include  a  three  day  "cooling  off"  period  dur- 
ing which  a  member  who  solicited  an  inexpe- 
rienced customer  by  telephone  to  open  a  fu- 
tures or  options  account  may  not  trade  such 
account  on  behalf  of  the  customer. 

Requires  a  system  of  contract  market  dis- 
ciplinary committees  and  a  schedule  of 
major  violations  of  the  rules  of  contract 
markets  or  registered  futures  associations. 
The  bill  prohibits  any  person  found  to  have 
committed  a  major  violation  of  such  con- 
tract market  rules  from  service  on  the  gov- 
erning board  or  a  disciplinary  committee  of 
any  contract  market  or  registered  futures 
association. 

Requires  that  outside  members  comprise 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  membership  on  the 
governing  boards  of  contract  markets  and 
registered  futures  associations. 

Prohibits  voting  on  a  rule  by  any  exchange 
board  member  with  a  direct  financial  inter- 
est in  the  subject  matter  of  the  rule. 

Requires  each  contract  market  to  monitor 
closely  the  trading  activities  of  any  person 
granted  a  hedging  exemption  to  ensure  that 
such  person  does  not  obtain  a  position  in  ex- 
cess of  such  exemption. 

Requires  each  contract  market  to  make 
every  effort  practicable  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion prior  notification  of  any  emergency  ac- 
tion proposed  by  the  contract  market  and  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  notify  the  contract 
market  and  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  Its  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  emergency  action  within  10 
days,  or  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the 
Commission  receives  such  notification. 

Enhancement  of  registration  require- 
ments.— Requires  the  registration  of  floor 
traders,  enhances  the  Commission's  and  con- 
tract markets'  authority  to  disqualify  reg- 
istrants, and  provides  for  the  suspension  of 
registration  and  trading  privileges  for  the 
nonpayment  of  civil  money  penalties. 

Requires  that  registrants  attend  periodic 
ethics  training  sessions. 

Qualifications  of  CFTC  commissioners.— 
Requires  that  each  Commissioner  on  the 
Commission  have  demonstrated  knowledge 
in  futures  trading  or  its  regulation,  or 
knowledge  of  the  commodities,  services, 
rights  and  Interests  covered  by  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act,  and  the  President  is  to 
seek  a  balance  among  the  Commissioners  of 
the  areas  of  demonstrated  knowledge. 

Court  jurisdiction.— Provides  for  nation- 
wide service  of  process  and  venue  for  parties 
bringing  a  private  right  of  action  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

Studies.— Requires  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  study  the  delivery  points  for  fu- 
tures contracts  for  agricultural  commodities 
and  to  study  the  feasibility  of  funding  Com- 
mission surveillance  activities  through  an 
assessment  on  futures  transactions. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  futures  exchanges  compared  to  those  In 
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foreign  countries,  and  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  computerized  trading. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  grentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

D  1300 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  those  of  us  who  served  in 
this  body  in  the  last  Congress  know, 
H.R.  707  represents  many  months  of 
work  and  investigation  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  English] 
and  myself  and  the  combined  Agri- 
culture Committee  staff  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  staff  work  was  tedious  and  ex- 
haustive; the  product,  the  legislation 
we  consider  today,  is  a  credible  docu- 
ment. It  is  just  as  important  today  as 
it  was  when  the  House  passed  this  leg- 
islation, as  H.R.  2869,  September  13, 
1989,  without  a  single  opposing  vote. 

The  wisdom  of  this  bill  is  being  con- 
firmed by  proposed  or  final 
rulemakings  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  and  changes 
made  by  the  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions, the  futures  exchanges,  them- 
selves. 

For  those  changes  and  the  intent  to 
make  further  improvements  in  their 
regulatory  and  trading  systems,  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Gramm  and  her  col- 
leagues at  the  CFTC  as  well  as  officials 
at  the  exchanges  around  the  country. 
The  progress  made  to  date,  especially 
at  the  larger  exchange  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  in  bringing  their  audit  trail 
and  trade  recordation  systems  into  the 
electronic  age  is  exemplary.  The  ex- 
changes should  be  applauded  for  this 
work.  I  know  it  is  a  difficult  task  to 
meet  these  new  goals  while  retaining 
the  traditions  and  trademarks  of  the 
U.S.  futures  industry,  such  as  the  open 
outcry  trading  system. 

The  CFTC  has  been  extremely  busy 
the  last  several  months  studying  var- 
ious aspects  of  its  regulatory  program 
such  as  dual  trading,  the  registration 
and  regulation  of  broker  associations, 
and  enhanced  audit  trails. 

The  Conmiission  has  expanded  its 
routine  floor  surveillance  and  joined 
with  international  regulators  to  define 
and  develop  principles  on  the  oversight 
of  global  trading  systems  such  as  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange's  Globex 
system. 

And,  of  course,  the  Commission  con- 
tinues to  work  closely  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  in  their 
joint  program  to  regrulate  the  cash  and 
derivative  securities  markets.  But,  I 
think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
point  out  that  the  CFTC  also  works 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  monitoring  cash  and  futures 
agricultural  markets  just  as  the  CFTC 
and  the  Energy  Department  monitor 
the  energy  markets. 

However,  the  Congress  must  continue 
to  vigorously  monitor  the  markets,  the 
self-regulatory   organizations  and  the 


CFTC  to  ensure  that  our  markets  con- 
tinue to  be  the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  a 
whole,  is  sound  legislation  and  should 
be  adopted  once  again  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  firom 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  English],  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation. 
Credit,  and  Rural  Development. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation, I  think,  has  been  summed  up 
very  well  by  the  gentleman  fi-om  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  COLB- 
man].  It  is  basically  the  same  legisla- 
tion, as  has  been  pointed  out,  that 
passed  this  Chamber  unanimously 
some  nearly  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  that 
is  very  tough.  Some  have  said,  quite 
frankly,  that  it  is  too  tough,  but  we 
have  found,  since  that  time,  that  In- 
stead of  having  difficulty  in  meeting 
its  standards,  instead  of  resisting 
meeting  those  standards,  we  have 
found  that  the  futures  industry  itself  is 
moving  toward  meeting  what  is  with- 
out question  some  of  the  toughest 
standards  ever  laid  down  to  the  futures 
industry. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation  is  legislation  which  had 
passed  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  August  of  1989,  and  it  passed 
on  the  day  that  the  U.S.  attorney  In 
Chicago  laid  out  his  findings  with  re- 
gard to  the  FBI  investigation  and  that 
led  up  to  the  indictments  with  regard 
to  some  wrongdoing.  I  called  the  U.S. 
attorney  and  asked  him  to  review  this 
legislation  to  see  if,  in  fact,  there  were 
any  areas  that  were  uncovered,  any 
areas  of  wrongdoing  that  were  uncov- 
ered by  their  investigation  which  were 
not  addressed  by  this  legislation,  but 
needed  to  be  addressed,  and  he  re- 
sponded to  me  that  there  were  not.  I 
felt  that  that  was  a  testimony  to  the 
fine  investigation  that  was  carried  out 
by  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  investigation  was 
independent  of  the  FBI  Investigation. 
We  were  not  aware  of  their  findings, 
and  I  think  it  certainly  underscores 
the  importance  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  reform,  tighter  re- 
strictions and  enhanced  capability  for 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, and,  in  fact,  for  the  flrst  time 
it  will  provide  for  the  resources,  and  I 
might  say  the  authority,  to  the  CFTC 
to  conduct  its  own  undercover  oper- 
ations In  the  future  Instead  of  being  re- 
quired to  rely  on  investigative  a^ncies 
such  as  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  a  good  bill, 
it  is  a  tough  bill,  and  It  is  one.  quite 
fi-ankly.  that  will.  I  think,  make  the 
American  public  who  trades  in  the  fu- 
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tures  industry  feel  far  more  confident 
and  secure. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  707  because  of  one  provision,  a 
provision  relating  to  stock  index  fu- 
tures. I  think,  except  for  this  provi- 
sion, this  is  a  good  bill,  a  strong  bill,  it 
has  a  lot  of  teeth  in  it,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  English],  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cole- 
man], for  the  work  that  they  did,  not 
only  2  years  ago,  but  this  year  for  this 
legislation. 

It  is  true.  This  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  the  bill  that  was  considered 
in  the  last  Congress.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress I  offered  amendments  on  the  floor 
regarding  stock  index  futures  with  the 
understanding  that  this  would  be  ad- 
dressed, and  strengthened  and  cleaned 
up  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  has  happened  since 
then.  This  issue  proved  to  be  so  con- 
troversial that  the  Senate  could  not 
even  pescb^agreement  to  bring  the 
measure  to  th6  floor  of  that  body,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  the  bill  man- 
agers did  not  want  to  address  the  issue, 
or  certainly  they  would  have  during 
the  hearing  process,  the  markup  proc- 
ess In  subcommittee  or  committee  be- 
fore we  reached  here,  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  Stock 
index  futures.  Stock  index  futures  are 
a  bet,  a  bet  on  what  is  going  to  happen 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
most  popular  futures  index  Is  the  S&P 
500  index,  and  the  question  before  us 
today  is:  What  margin  level  should  one 
have  to  put  up?  How  much  money 
should  one  have  to  put  up  before  they 
are  allowed  to  take  a  position  in  the 
S&P  500  futures  index? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
if  you  go  to  a  stock  broker,  and  you 
want  to  buy  the  equivalent  stock,  you 
have  to  put  up  60  percent.  If  you  go. 
and  you  want  to  buy  a  futures  con- 
tract, there  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  you  could  put  up  as  little  as  2 
percent. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  melt- 
down, the  great  stock  market  crash  of 
October  1987,  the  margin  requirement 
then  was  3.6  percent.  Two  years  later, 
In  October  of  1989,  the  margin  require- 
ment was  only  2.2  percent.  That  means 
that  there  have  been  times  when  I 
could  buy  one  futures  contract  which  is 
S185,000  by  putting  up  as  little  as  S4.000, 
whereas  It  would  cost  me  $92,000  to  buy 
that  much  stock,  equivalent  stock,  in 
New  York. 

To  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  volume  wise, 
dollarwlse.  let  me  refer  to  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  futures  contract 
here,  one  line,  the  S&P  futures  con- 
tract. Do  my  colleagues  know  how 
much  the  dollar  volume  traded  yester- 
day was  on  this  one  line?  Eleven  point 


one  billion  dollars;  not  million,  billion. 
There  was  as  much  traded  there  as 
there  was  in  the  entire  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  where  there  is  page 
after  page  listed  of  the  various  stocks 
in  America. 

Why?  Because  this  margin  level  is  so 
low,  and  that  is  the  question  before  us 
today:  Should  our  Government,  should 
we,  regulate?  Should  we  be  involved  in 
determining  what  this  margin  level  is? 

There  are  actually  four  different  po- 
sitions that  have  been  suggested  that 
are  on  the  table.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Brady  in  a  letter  to  me  ear- 
lier this  month  stated  that  he  feels 
Treasury's  proposal,  which  says  the 
SEC.  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  should  regulate  stock 
indaix  futures,  should  be  a  part  of  the 
bill  before  us  today.  He  feels  that  they 
should  be  regulated. 
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Alan  Greenspan,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  in  recent  testimony 
stated  that  it  has  become  obvious 
through  the  years  that  stock  index  fu- 
tures should  be  regulated,  because  the 
exchanges  tend  to  set  them  too  low  in 
normal  times,  and  then,  when  they  get 
in  trouble,  they  have  no  room  to  move. 

Wendy  Gramm,  Chairman  of  the 
CFTC.  just  within  the  last  2  weeks  has 
reversed  herself,  and  now  feels  that 
stock  index  futures  should  be  regu- 
lated. Of  course,  she  feels  the  CFTC 
should  now  regulate  them. 

Then  we  have  the  fourth  position,  the 
position  of  the  bill  before  us  today, 
which  says  let  us  let  the  stock  ex- 
changes set  their  own  margin  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  lower  the  margin  requirement  is, 
the  greater  the  dollar  volume  that  is 
traded,  and  the  greater  the  dollar  vol- 
ume that  is  traded,  the  greater  the 
profits  of  the  exchanges.  The  greater 
the  dollar  volume  that  is  traded,  the 
greater  the  profits  of  the  exchanges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica here  when  we  are  talking  about 
these  massive  bets,  $11  billion  a  day, 
being  placed  on  what  the  stock  market, 
the  Standard  &  Poor  500  Index,  is  going 
to  do  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  pru- 
dent thing  for  us  to  do,  when  you  have 
all  of  these  bodies,  all  of  these  voices 
crying  out  and  saying  yes,  we  should 
regulate,  yes,  it  should  be  regulated,  I 
would  urge  Members,  let  us  defeat  this 
legislation  on  suspension  and  come 
back  with  an  open  rule,  so  that  we,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  we,  the  people's 
body,  can  have  some  say,  some  voice, 
some  particiiMition  on  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  should  be,  rather 
than  letting  it  be  determined  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  defeat  of 
H.R,  707. 
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Mr.  0E  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from   Oklahoma   [Mr. 

ENGLISH]. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  very  quickly  that  for  those 
who  may  not  be  that  aware,  that  a  fu- 
tures industry  and  a  stock  are  two  dif- 
ferent instruments.  They  have  dif- 
ferent purposes. 

One  iB  to  facilitate  the  price  discov- 
ery and  shift  the  risk,  and  that  is 
called  a  future.  It  is  usually  held  for  a 
short  period  of  duration.  A  stock  is  a 
capital  formation  item,  and  is  usually 
held  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  markets  are  regulated  dif- 
ferently. The  margins  that  they  have 
serve  different  purposes. 

For  instance,  as  far  as  the  clearing- 
house ftor  a  futures  contract,  it  acts  as 
a  guarantee  to  make  sure  that  both  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  are  satisfied,  and 
that  exchange  financially  has  to  stand 
behind  it  or  they  lose  it.  When  we  talk 
about  the  stock  exchanges,  they  do  not 
guarantee  any  type  of  performance. 

Basically  these  are  different  instru- 
ments, different  purposes,  different 
aims,  and  are  regulated  differently.  So 
I  think  in  order  to  get  a  handle  on  this 
issue,  and  it  is  one  that  has  divided  the 
futures  industry  and  the  securities  in- 
dustry and  caused  great  debate  be- 
tween regulatory  agencies,  and  that  is 
basically  what  we  are  talking  about, 
turf  battles,  between  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 

But  i>erhaps  the  best  way  to  get  at 
the  bottom  line  on  this  is  recently,  in 
fact,  last  year,  there  was  published  a 
study  entitled,  "The  Effects  of  Margins 
on  the  "Volatility  of  Stock  and  Deriva- 
tive M9xkets:  A  Review  of  the  Evi- 
dence.'* This  is  by  a  professor  of  fi- 
nance, Don  Chance,  who  is  with  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University.  He  was  not  taking 
sides,  but  simply  reviewing  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  done  by  all  the 
experts  in  this  field. 

In  this  particular  paper.  Professor 
Chance  notes  that  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  use  of  derivative  security  products, 
most  notably  the  stock  index  futures, 
has  led  some  to  believe  that  these  in- 
struments, with  their  relatively  low 
margins,  are  In  some  way  to  blame  for 
the  market  crashes  in  October  1987,  and 
in  the  minicrash  of  1989. 

The  belief  that  the  margins  can  be  ef- 
fective in  controlling  volatility  in  the 
markets  has  led  for  calls,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby] 
does,  for  tighter  regulations  of  margins 
and  higher  margin  levels. 

The  paper  itself  contains  60  academic 
articles  on  the  subject  of  margins  and 
volatility.  In  the  analysis  of  all  this 
material ,  all  the  studies  that  have  been 
done  in  this  literature.  Professor 
Chance  concluded  that  the  evidence 
does  not  support  the  proposition  that 
tighter  regulation  and  higher  margin 
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levels  can  effectively  control  vola- 
tility. In  fact,  he  finds  from  all  the  ex- 
perts all  across  the  country  that  the 
opposite  is  true.  These  experts  that 
have  looked  into  this,  in  fact,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  margin  re- 
quirements cannot  be  used  in  control- 
ling volatility. 

At  best,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  on  this  issue  is  a  lot 
of  theory,  and  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
an  interest,  namely  turf,  in  trying  to 
push  forward  those  theories  and  trying 
to  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  before 
us  today  is  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  not  the  issue  before  us  of  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  in  fact  margins 
do  or  do  not  have  an  impact  with  re- 
gard to  the  securities  industry. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission 
already  has  emergency  powers,  which 
are  continued  under  this  bill,  to  deal 
with  margins  in  those  emergency  situ- 
ations? Is  that  not  true  already? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  they  not  only  have  the 
authority  for  emergencies,  but  also  in 
this  legislation  go  a  step  further.  What 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HUCKABY]  agreed  to  18  months  ago  was 
in  fact  a  compromise  which  gave  them 
even  further  authority. 

So,  yes,  there  are  emergency  powers. 
In  fact,  there  are  powers  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HucKABY]  that  were  contained  in 
the  bill,  even  requiring  them  to  take 
steps  further,  should  they  find  even  a 
danger  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  Is  that  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby] 
is  already  contained  in  this  bill  from  2 
years  ago,  which  basically  raises  it  to  a 
higher  level  of  standard,  if  you  will, 
over  an  emergency  as  we  know  it  now. 
I  think  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby]  as  ex- 
pressed in  conmiittee,  he  would  like  to 
see  the  Commission  involved  in  daily 
margin  settings,  if  you  will,  as  opposed 
to  letting  the  exchanges  do  it  with 
oversight  by  the  Commission  now. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Huckaby]  also  in  the  discus- 
sions In  committee  basically  does  not 
like  derivative  instruments  and  con- 
tracts based  upon  stock  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  case  the  stock 
market  is  the  cash  market.  Wall  Street 
is  a  cash  market.  The  futures  market 
in  Chicago  on  the  S&P  500  is  a  futures 
instrument. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  have  a  different 
philospophy.  But  America  leads  the 
world  in  these  instruments.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  world  for  them.  If  we 
start  fooling  around  with  margins  and 
trying  to  find  out  other  experts'  opin- 
ion on  this  thing,  we  are  going  to  ship 
all  this  overseas  and  America  will  not 
be  No.  1  in  this  area.  It  will  all  be 
shipped  overseas,  and  we  will  have  no 
control  over  it. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  English]  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  would  agree,  and  simply 
go  one  step  further  in  sajrlng  not  only 
do  we  have  that,  but  to  ensure  that 
margins  do  not  get  too  low,  the  ex- 
changes themselves  have  to  put  up 
their  own  money.  In  other  words,  if 
there  is  a  loss,  it  is  the  exchanges  that 
are  going  to  lose. 

Certainly  with  the  CFTC  having  not 
only  the  right,  but  the  obligation,  the 
responsibility  to  act  in  case  of  any 
kind  of  an  emergency  should  they  mis- 
judge, I  think  is  more  than  appropriate 
authority. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  is  recalling  the 
clearinghouse  function  of  the  ex- 
changes, where  you  have  to  balance  off 
each  one  of  these  accoimts  every  24- 
hour  period.  Whereas  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  or  any  other  stock  ex- 
change, there  is  no  such  feature  at  all. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  in  fact,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  have  something  like  5  days,  and 
they  are  hoping  to  get  that  down  to  3 
days.  So,  as  I  pointed  out,  they  are  en- 
tirely different  industries.  We  regulate 
them  entirely  differently.  There  are 
entirely  different  rules  and  regula- 
tions. I  suppose  it  would  be  highly  un- 
usual if  they  did  not  have  different 
margin  requirements. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  is  why  we  need  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  attempt  to  respond  to 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Coleman]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  ENGLISH]  raised. 
First  of  all,  there  are  numerous  studies 
out.  Many  of  those  studies  suggest  that 
there  is  a  direct  link.  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Brady  feels  very  strongly 
that  there  is  a  direct  link  between 
stock  Index  futures  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  actual  stock  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  how  this 
situation  works.  There  are  companies, 
I  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  English],  that  do  noth- 
ing, their  sole  business  Is  buying  in  one 
market  and  selling  in  the  other  to  keep 
them  in  balance.  So  if  there  is  exces- 
sive selling  In  Chicago,  they  will  buy 
Chicago  and  sell  New  York,  to  bring 
them  into  balance. 


So  I  think  there  is  a  direct  linkage, 
and  most  economists  suggest  that 
there  Is  a  direct  linkage,  between  the 
effects  of  what  takes  place  in  Chlca^ 
on  the  S&P  500  and  the  performance  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Elxchange. 
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We  talked  about  emergency  powers, 
and  that  is  the  problem.  When  you  get 
into  an  emergency.  It  is  too  late,  be- 
cause it  is  true,  they  operate  dif- 
ferently in  Chicago  in  a  futures  con- 
tract than  they  do  in  New  York  where 
you  own  the  stock.  And  what  they  do, 
ladies  and  gentleman.  Is  if  you  cannot 
come  up  with  their  margin  require- 
ments, they  liquidate  you  imme- 
diately. 

This  means  if  the  market  is  dropping, 
and  it  is  dropping  drastically,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  Is  exactly 
right,  this  is  the  exchanges'  money, 
and  if  you  as  an  individual  cannot 
come  up  to  cover  your  margin  call  Im- 
mediately, they  liquidate  you,  they 
take  you  out  to  protect  themselves. 
That  is  why  they  never  lose  any 
money. 

What  does  that  do  when  they  start 
liquidating?  That  further  compounds 
the  problem  of  markets  falling. 

That  is  why  we  need  regulation  and 
oversight,  not  in  a  time  when  we  get 
into  a  crisis  situation,  but  in  normal 
times  to  see  that  this  margin  require- 
ment is  not  too  low.  It  has  been  at  the 
level  of  2  or  3  percent.  Today,  just  be- 
fore the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
exchanges  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
raise  the  margin  level.  I  understand  it 
is  some  11  percent  now. 

But  certainly  if  we  do  nothing  to  reg- 
ulate, history  points  out  that  it  drifts 
back  down  again,  because  again,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  lower  the  margin  re- 
quirement is  the  more  money  someone 
has  to  buy  futures  with,  so  the  more  he 
buys,  and  the  more  he  buys  the  more 
the  exchanges  make. 

I  suggest,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
lea^rues,  let  us  consider  we,  the  Govern- 
ment, should  have  some  say,  some  in- 
volvement, because  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  the  wealth  of  America  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ectcart]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  worse  than 
no  regulation  is  the  pretense  of  regula- 
tion, and  this  bill  is  a  great  pretender. 
In  fact.  It  fails  to  address,  in  a  way  ar- 
ticulated so  eloquently  by  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  the  real  threat 
to  the  development  of  new  instru- 
ments, real  instruments  and  reliable 
instruments  in  a  meaningful  way. 

My  coUeagrue  fi"om  Missouri  men- 
tioned that  America  will  lose  its  lead. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  new 
instruments  developed,  the  two  most 
recently  newly  developed  Instruments 
in  these  areas  were  in  fact  developed 
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beyond  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
simply  because  of  ongroing  Federal 
court  decisions  having  created  a  level 
of  uncertainty  that  does  not  allow 
them  to  be  developed  here. 

If  in  fact  we  had  the  coordination 
suggested  by  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana, if  in  fact  a  proper  definition  of 
futurity  was  applied  to  financial  in- 
struments to  reflect  the  way  they  are 
actually  issued  in  the  marketplace,  we 
would  reject  out  of  hand  the  so-called 
suggestions  of  the  bill  before  us  and 
move  forward  in  a  realistic  way  as  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  suggests. 

This  is  a  classic  bill  of  self-interest 
by  the  Commodities  Exchange  to  pro- 
tect their  own  self-interest.  The  fact 
simply  remains  that  America  cannot 
be  in  the  forefront  of  new  financial  in- 
terests, that  consumers  of  financial  in- 
struments such  as  what  this  legislation 
envisions  will  not  be  protected  unless 
the  protections  envisioned  by  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  and  others  are 
brought  to  bear  as  part  of  this  matter. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  industry. 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  va- 
garies that  it  once  was  when  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  farmers  to  gruarantee 
and  predict  a  price  out  into  the  future 
and  protect  themselves  from  weather 
and  other  matters  beyond  their  con- 
trol. This  has  become  a  different  form 
of  Las  Vegas.  It  has  gone  beyond  the 
penumbra  of  farmers  helping  them- 
selves, of  farmers  trying  to  assist  and 
protect  themselves  now  to  an  arena 
that  is  so  sophisticated  where  if  inves- 
tors do  not  have  the  appropriate  filings 
and  disclosure  forms  of  every  other  fi- 
nancial instrument  in  this  country. 
they  proceed  as  they  see  fit. 

What  are  we  told  of  the  protections 
we  are  guaranteed?  We  are  told  that 
the  commission,  who  is  egregriously 
embarrassed  by  having  to  have  other 
agencies  of  this  Federal  Government 
swoop  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  seize  records  because  they  were 
found  asleep,  it  is  the  watchdog  that 
became  the  lapdog,  sitting  there  idly 
licking  the  fingers  of  those  who  feed 
him,  and  this  legislation  only  puts 
more  meat  on  the  table  for  that  lapdog. 

My  colleague  from  Louisiana  has 
sketched  out  for  this  chamber  in  a  very 
real  and  pragmatic  way  the  fundamen- 
tal failure  of  this  legislation  to  protect 
American  consumers,  to  secure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  marketplace,  to  define 
new  financial  instruments  with  a  pre- 
dictability and  insurability  that  con- 
sumers will  be  protected. 

No.  the  pretense  of  regulation  is 
worse  than  no  regulation  at  all,  and 
this  legislation  is  a  pretender  to  regu- 
late those  in  the  marketplace  who  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  these  instru- 
ments. The  legislation  deserves  to  be 
defeated.  We  need  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  how  all  of  these  instruments  in 
their  entirety  should  be  regulated  with 
much    more    predictability    and    cer- 


titude than  what  this  committee  has 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
interesting,  the  difference  of  opinion 
evidently  between  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
differs  only  on  this  one  part.  Evidently 
perhaps  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  legislation  and  the  pro- 
vision contained  therein.  I  noticed,  for 
instance,  that  he  would  imply  that  the 
CPTC  had  the  authority  to  carry  on  in- 
vestigations, when  the  law  itself  re- 
quires that  such  investigation  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  FBI. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, perhaps  the  gentleman  was  not 
here  to  hear  it,  we  went  through  this 
legislation  with  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Chicago  who  carried  out  those  inves- 
tigations, and  there  was  not  one  single 
feature  that  he  could  come  up  with 
that  is  either  not  covered  by  present 
law  or  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Also,  I  would  point  out  that  there  are 
a  number  of  points  with  regard  to  this 
legislation  in  which  there  have  been 
strong  objections  from  the  industry  it- 
self because  they  felt  this  legislation 
was  in  fact  too  tough. 

Now  I  can  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
opinions  and  where  he  comes  from.  I 
understand  that  he  is  more  familiar 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  se- 
curities industry.  But  that  is  exactly 
the  point.  What  we  have  dealt  with 
here,  and  what  has  been  the  case  all 
the  way  through,  is  not  based  on  fact 
but  is  in  fact  based  on  opinion,  tough 
battles. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  express  my  opinion.  Indeed,  I 
did  hear  the  gentleman's  speech  on  the 
floor  earlier,  which  is  what  drew  me 
over  here  to  participate. 

Let  me  certainly  assert  to  my  col- 
leagues that  what  is  going  on  here,  and 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana  has 
tooched  upon  it.  is  the  fundamental 
question  of  integrity  of  both  the  deal- 
ers and  the  process.  When  he  speaks 
about  the  margin  setting,  margin  set- 
ting authorities,  I  think  that  is  the 
fundamental  question  here.  I  do  not 
seek  the  floor  to  speak  about  a  much 
broader  reform,  which  I  think  would  in 
fact  be  in  order.  I  ajn  here  to  assert 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  accuracy  of  the 
gentleman's  statements  about  creating 
a  financial  marketplace  for  those  who 
choose  to  participate  that  has  as  its  fi- 
nancial underpinnings  the  integrity  of 
a  system  that  makes  sense  for  inves- 
tors. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
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homa.  as  he  well  knows,  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  2  years  ago  was 
only  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door  to  go  to 
conference.  We  did  not  go  to  con- 
ferenoe.  We  started  over  with  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  fi-om  Oklahoma,  who 
managed  the  bill  through  the  commit- 
tee, was  opposed  to  making  any 
changes  whatsoever.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  he  stated  we  should  just  drop  the 
entire  section.  I  suggest,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  said,  poor  regu- 
lation is  probably  the  worst  of  all 
worlds  here,  and  all  we  have  allowed  is 
in  time  of  dire  emergency  for  regula- 
tion. Certainly  it  is  a  function,  as  so 
eloquently  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  that  we  should  be 
involved  in  for  the  integrity  of  the 
market,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
consumer,  for  the  integrity  of  America. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  I  legislation. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
coUea^rue,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  GUNDERSON]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  707, 
the  Commodity  Futures  Improvements 
Act  of  1991.  As  approved  unanimously 
by  the  House  in  1989,  H.R.  707  will  en- 
sure Integrity  of  the  commodity  fu- 
tures markets  and  provide  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  public  by  strengthening 
the  enforcement  capabilities  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, the  CFTC. 

Through  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Eng- 
lish and  Mr.  Coleman,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Conmiittee  has  brought  forth 
this  legislation  which  gets  to  the  heart 
of  exieting  problems  with  futures  trad- 
ing. 

These  are  the  key  points  to  H.R.  707: 

Prohibit  dual  trading  by  a  floor 
broker  in  any  contract  market  in 
which  the  CFTC  has  determined  the  av- 
erage daily  trading  volume  to  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  a  trading  level  of 
7,000  oontracts. 

Require  each  contract  market  to 
maintain  an  audit  trail  that  must  be 
stated  in  1  minute  increments  begin- 
ning 1  year  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  audit  trail  must  be  stated  in  30 
seconfl  increments  3  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Prohibit  any  jperson  who  has  commit- 
ted major  violations  of  contract  mar- 
ket rules  from  service  on  governing 
boards. 

Prohibit  voting  on  a  rule  by  any  ex- 
change board  member  with  a  direct  fi- 
nancial interest  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  rule. 

Require  each  contract  market  to 
monitor  closely  the  trading  activities 
of  any  person  granted  a  hedging  exemp- 
tion. 

Require  registration  of  floor  traders, 
enJIiaiiced    the    CFTC's    and    contract 
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markets'  authority  to  disqualify  reg 
istrants,  and  provide  for  the  suspension 
of  registration  and  trading  privileges 
for  the  nonpayment  of  civil  penalties. 

Make  it  a  felony  for  exchange  em- 
ployees to  use  disclosed  nonpublic  in- 
formation—fine  up  to  $500,000  plus  prof- 
its from  use  disclosures. 

As  part  of  H.R.  707,  I  Included  section 
220— competitiveness  study.  This  would 
require  that  the  CFTC,  no  later  than  18 
months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  707.  study  the  competi- 
tiveness of  boards  of  trade  over  which 
it  has  jurisdiction  compared  with  the 
boards  of  trade — or  their  foreign  equiv- 
alent— over  which  foreign  futures  au- 
thorities have  jurisdiction.  The  CFTC 
is  to  submit  its  findings  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  with  respect  to: 
First,  the  overall  competitive  status 
of  U.S.  boards  of  trade  in  the  world 
market; 

Second,  a  comparison  of  applicable 
statutes,  rules  or  regulations  as  they 
relate  to  futures  and  options  trading 
administered  and  enforced  by  the  CFTC 
and  those  administered  and  enforced  by 
foreign  futures  authorities; 

Third,  any  trends  in,  or  movements 
of,  volume  of  futures  and  options  trad- 
ing on  or  from  U.S.  boards  of  trade  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  study; 

Fourth,  whether  the  trends  or  move- 
ments, if  any,  were  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  statutes,  regulations,  or 
other  enforcement  mechanisms  in  for- 
eign countries  or  the  United  States; 
and 

Fifth,  any  recommendations  the 
CFTC  may  have  as  a  result  of  its  study 
to  enhance  the  competitive  status  of 
U.S.  boards  of  trade  in  the  world  mar- 
ket that  will  not  impair  confidence  in 
U.S.  boards  of  trade. 

Futures  trading  stands  on  the  brink 
of  a  new  era.  Links  between  the  world's 
leading  futures  markets— in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Japan — are  being  proposed  which  would 
usher  in  a  system  of  truly  global  fu- 
tures trading.  An  international  market 
in  futures  trading  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  recent  growth  and  innovations 
in  futures  trading  in  London  and  in 
Japan.  The  dominant  position  of  the 
Chicago  exchanges,  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  seemed  secure  and  unassail- 
able, can  no  longer  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  changes  in 
regulations  we  make  through  H.R.  707 
do  not  impede  the  U.S.  ability  to  com- 
pete with  international  futures  mar- 
kets. Through  this  study,  the  CFTC 
can  identify  if  regulations  in  any  way 
reduce  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
commodity  futures  markets  and  trad- 
ing activity. 

Additionally,  as  H.R.  707  places  lim- 
its on  dual  trading  practices,  I  included 
report  language  which  recognizes  the 
CFTC's  current  effort  to  issue  regula- 
tions restricting  dual  trading.  This  lan- 
guage clarifies  that  the  House  Agri- 
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culture  Committee  is  aware  that  in 
January  1990  the  CFTC  issued  proposed 
rules  that  would  restrict  dual  trading. 
The  committee  understands  that  the 
CFTC  is  currently  analyzing  the  large 
number  of  comments  received  on  the 
proposed  rules  prior  to  issuing  flnal 
rules  later  this  year.  The  committee 
does  not  intend  that  the  completion  of 
such  rulemaking  by  the  CFTC  will  be 
impeded  by  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  the  bill  in  cases  where  such  rule- 
making is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  707. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
ENGLISH  and  Mr.  Coleman  for  their 
work  in  crafting  this  legislation  to  re- 
tain confidence  in  the  commodity  fu- 
tures markets  and  improve  the  oper- 
ation and  competitiveness  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  commodity  futures  markets. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to  follow  up  on 
what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  just  said  and  also  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
He  has  another  agenda  for  his  particu- 
lar reasons. 

So  I  would  simply  reply  to  him  that 
we  find  ourselves  here  debating  with 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  very 
distinguished  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HucKABY].  because  the  subcommittee 
did  not  agree  to  the  amendment  he  of- 
fered, and  the  full  committee  did  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  he  offered. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  here. 

Also,  let  me  say  that  this  is  a  very 
complex  area  in  which  people  from 
every  walk  of  life  involve  themselves 
either  to  keep  from  losing  money  or  to 
make  money.  So  you  cannot  be  point- 
ing the  finger  at  anyone. 

I  might  say,  without  getting  involved 
in  the  other  areas,  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  combine  the  jurisdictions.  But 
it  should  be  pointed  out  under  that 
with  the  trading  of  stocks,  et  cetera, 
there  has  also  been  wrongdoing,  and 
some  gentlemen  have  gone  to  jail  on 
that. 

On  the  floor  of  the  futures  exchanges, 
there  has  been  some  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing, and  people  have  paid  for  that. 
Never  was  the  margin  level  at  issue 
with  any  wrongdoing.  It  was  the 
human  element  of  abuse  in  both  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

There  is  no  self-interest  here,  as  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ohio, 
mentioned.  All  of  us  are  trying  to  do 
the  right  thing  as  we  see  it.  and  we  had 
everyone  from  every  aspect  of  this  in- 
dustry testify.  This  is  good  legislation 
as  per  the  words  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, except  that  he  has  a  basic  dis- 
agreement on  this  one  issue. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  good,  according 
to  him,  so  I  would  hope,  and  I  repeat 
the  words  of  a  prior  speaker,  that  you 
should  not  penalize  this. 
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The  gentleman  Itom  Loulsiazut  was 
accommodated  to  some  extent  the  last 
time  that  we  had  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  in  1989.  Perhaps  there  is  yet 
still  the  possibility  of  some  acconuno- 
dation.  but  this  is  the  route  that  this 
bill  has  taken  for  obvious  reasons,  420 
to  nothing. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  am  happy  to 
■yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Sx)eaker,  I  was  taken  aback  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  coming  to  the  floor 
and  trying  to  characterize  this  bill  as  a 
sham  and  a  pretense  at  regulation 
when  he  himself  on  September  18,  1989. 
voted  for  this  bill  without  comment. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  a  sham  then, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sham  now.  It 
is  not  a  pretense. 

In  fact,  if  we  hold  this  thing  up  to  the 
light  of  day.  and  we  have  done  a  lot  of 
good,  positive,  strong  reforms  in  this 
bill,  and  it  is  a  little  disheartening 
after  all  the  time  and  effort  put  into 
this  that  people  will  come  here  and 
misconstrue  this  bill  and  characterize 
it  as  something  that  it  is  not. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
right  2  years  ago  when  he  voted  for  it, 
and  he  is  wrong  today  to  speak  against 
it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3Vs  minutes,  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  feel  that 
this  is  a  very  good  bill,  a  very  strong 
bill,  except  for  the  one  provision  of 
stock  index  futures,  but  that  is  no 
minor  provision,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
The  other  body  could  not  reach 
agreement,  and  could  not  bring  the  bill 
to  the  floor  last  year  in  the  last  Con- 
gress because  of  this  one  provision. 

We  were  supposedly  going  to  address 
that  provision  in  the  last  Congress.  We 
did  not  get  to  conference. 

The  process  started  over.  The  bill 
manager  elected  to  make  no  changes  in 
the  bill.  The  question  now  before  us  is: 
Does  the  Federal  Government,  through 
one  of  its  various  agencies,  regulate 
the  margin  requirements  for  stock 
index  futures?  No  small  thing. 

The  sum  of  $11  billion  was  traded  in 
Chicago  yesterday  on  the  S&P  500  fu- 
tures index,  more  than  was  traded  on 
the  entire  New  York  Stock  Ebcchange, 
and  we  have  got  the  powerful  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Conunission  regulat- 
ing the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  yet 
no  one  is  regulating  margin  require- 
ment levels  for  the  S&P  500  contract. 

Within  the  last  30  days.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Brady  has  called  and 
spelled  out  in  a  letter  to  me  that  he 
feels  it  should  be  regulated.  It  should 
be  regulated  by  the  SEC.  Chairman 
Wendy  Gramm  reversed  her  position, 
chairman  of  the  CFTC,  and  now  says 
that  it  should  be  regulated,  in  a  press 
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release  just  2  weeks  ago.  Alan  Green- 
span, Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
in  testimony  to  the  other  body  2  weeks 
ago,  says  it  should  be  regrulated;  they 
tend  to  set  their  margrin  levels  too  low. 
and  as  a  compromise,  he  volunteered 
for  the  Fed  to  be  the  regulator. 

The  fourth  alternative  before  us  is 
for  them  to  continue  to  regulate  them- 
selves. I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  this  body  should  make  the 
decision. 

I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  707. 
Let  us  bring  it  back  to  the  floor  with 
an  open  rule  to  make  these  four  alter- 
natives and  let  the  House  choose  which 
of  those  they  feel  is  proper. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
srield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  let  me  state 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  argruing  about  is  the 
amendment  that  was  adopted  at  his  in- 
sistence when  the  bill  passed  420  to  0  in 
1989. 
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He  may  have  understood  that  there 
would  be  further  action  on  this,  but  the 
reason  there  was  no  further  action  this 
year  was  that  the  subcommittee  did 
not  want  to  adopt  his  amendment,  and 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  either  myself 
or  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  did  not  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  was  not  the  choice  of 
the  numagers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  English],  the  distingmshed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  chairman  summed  it  up:  420  to  0, 
overwhelmingly  this  House  voted.  The 
gentleman  ft-om  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huck- 
ABY]  agreed  with  that  amendment.  He 
agreed  that  the  language  would  be  ad- 
justed to  lit  the  intent,  because  it  was 
hastily  drawn  on  the  floor.  There  was 
never  any  agreement  on  this  floor.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huck- 
ABY]  knew  there  was  no  agreement  on 
this  floor  to  change  the  intent  of  that 
amendment.  This  language  contains 
the  amendment  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby]  agreed  to, 
and  as  the  gentlenum  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HUCXABY]  agreed  to  in  com- 
promise. 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
basically  the  other  body  has  had  dif- 
ficulty, because  of  their  rules,  not  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  majority  in  the 
other  body  to  pass  this  legislation,  but 
because  of  the  rules  of  the  other  body, 
it  makes  it  difficult  for  a  very  small 
number  of  people  to  prevent  legislation 
coming  to  the  floor.  Hopefully,  they 
will  reach  some  kind  of  an  agreement. 
We  will  work  out  whatever  differences 
there  are  in  conference,  but  the  bottom 
line  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louslana  reached  an  agreement  18 
months  ago.  That  agreement  is  con- 
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never  anything  about  changing  the  in- 
tent of  that  legislation.  There  was 
never  any  agreement  that  if  the  legis- 
lation did  not  pass  then  all  bets  were 
off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  House  report  accompanying  H.R.  707. 

I  commerxJ  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
taking  interest  in  this  legislation  and  for  mov- 
ing it  forward  so  quickly  in  the  eariy  weeks  of 
the  I02d  Congress.  This  bill  addresses  sev- 
eral consumer  concems  which  will  help  to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  trading  practices.  First,  this  bill 
prohibits  dual  trading  in  most  contract  markets 
and  makes  inskjer  trading  on  the  futures  ex- 
changes a  felony.  It  also  places  limits  on 
hedging  and  on  trading  among  members  of 
broker  associations.  These  provisions  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  significant  legislative 
achfevements  of  last  session  namely,  maricet 
reform,  civil  remedies,  and  penny  stock  legis- 
lation. 

I  note  with  special  interest  section  216  of 
the  bill  which  deals  with  the  monitoring  of 
indax  arbitrage  trading.  It  states: 

At  provided  in  current  law,  the  (Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading)  Commission's  author- 
ity does  not  apply  to  securities  transactions 
*  *  •  (and)  does  not  amend  or  alter  the  cur- 
rent allocation  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  (Commodity  Futures  Trading)  Commis- 
sion. 

Chairman  DiNGELL  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's assistance  in  clarifying  this  point.  Un- 
fortunately, this  legislation  does  not  deal  with 
the  jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  SEC  and 
the  CFTC,  which  must  be  addressed  to  curb 
the  abusive  trading  practices  currently  em- 
ployed in  the  financial  mart^etplace  and  noted 
in  the  1988  Brady  Commission  Report. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  regulation  of 
stook  index  futures  must  be  altered  to  reflect 
the  changing  reality  of  the  financial  market- 
plaoe.  We  must  bridge  the  regulatory 
blaakhole  that  has  grown  between  the  futures 
arxl  equities  markets.  The  summer  tjefore  the 
October  crash  I  held  the  first  hearing  on  the 
problems  of  program  trading  and  flagged  this 
issue  for  increased  attention  by  the  SEC. 
Since  that  crash,  I  have  championed  the  rec- 
omrrendatrons  of  the  Brady  Commission. 

The  Brady  Commission  kJentified  the  fun- 
damental relationship  between  the  stock,  op- 
tions, and  stock  irKlex  futures  markets:  Name- 
ly that  they  operate  as  one  unified  market  arxj 
that  what  occurs  at  one  exchange  is  very 
quiokly  transmitted  to  the  other  exchanges. 
From  this  fundamental  finding  of  the  Brady 
Commission  flowed  its  recommendations  to 
conedidate  regulation  over  intermarket  issues 
in  one  regulator  and  to  require  the  harmoni- 
zation of  margins  across  markets.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  has  failed  to  take  heed  of 
this  recommendatk)n.  The  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Finance  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  has  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  this 
sut^ject  which  have  reflected  a  need  for  regu- 
latory reform  in  this  area  in  order  to  assure  the 
integrity  arxi  stability  of  our  finarx:ial  markets. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  Representative 
Jim  Cooper  arxl  I  introduced  H.R.  4997.  the 
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Securities  Market  Reform  Act  of  1988,  whk:h 
woukl  have  transferred  jurisdiction  over  stock 
index  futures  to  the  SEC  and  required  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  set  rrtargins  on 
such  futures  at  a  level  comparable  to  stocks. 
Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, I  joined  Energy  and  Commerce  Chair- 
man, JOHN  DiNGELL,  and  ranking  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  member,  hiORMAN 
Lent,  in  introducing  the  Capital  Mari<ets  Corrv 
petition,  Stability  and  Fairness  Act  of  1990. 
This  bill  also  would  have  transferred  the  regu- 
latwn  of  stock  index  futures  from  the  CFTC  to 
the  SEC.  In  additton,  it  would  fiave  granted 
regulatory  oversight  of  margin  setting  on  stock 
index  futures  to  the  SEC  and  allowed  for  the 
trading  of  new  hyhrki  products  on  securities 
exchanges. 

I  must  note  with  sonr)e  dismay  that  the 
House  version  of  the  CFTC  reauthorization  bill 
does  not  address  one  key  aspect  of  the  finan- 
cial regulatory  structure:  Federal  oversight  of 
margin  levels  of  stock  index  futures.  This  is 
the  provision  which  killed  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
last  year.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  this  year  by  Ser\ator  Leahy  whch  does 
deal  with  this  important  issue.  S.  207  would 
place  Federal  oversight  of  margins  for  stock 
index  futures  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. This  is  an  important  step  in  correcting  an 
atxjse  that  contributed  to  the  extreme  market 
volatility  associated  with  both  the  October 
1987  arxi  1989  crashes. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  U.S.  securities 
martlets  and  of  the  individual  consumer  to  ad- 
dress this  jurisdictk>nal  face-off  twtween  the 
SEC  and  the  CFTC.  As  stated  in  the  Brady 
Commission  Report  as  well  as  the  above 
mentioned  bills,  regulatory  reform  of  tfie  secu- 
rities industry  cannot  t>e  complete  without  \he 
coordination  of  all  securities  markets.  We  must 
continua  to  buiki  upon  the  remariuit>le  legisla- 
tive acMevements  of  last  year  in  the  securities 
area  and  pass  legislation  coordirrating  all  se- 
curities markets.  This  bill,  while  provkjing  for 
many  tnportant  reforms,  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  we 
can  tjejin  to  resolve  ttie  SEC-CFTC  jurisdc- 
tional  issue  in  conference  and  I  kx>k  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  toward  that 
goal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  707,  as  amended. 

The  Question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
withdrawn. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS  PERSIAN 
GULF  CONFLICT  EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1176)  to  provide  supplemental  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  certain  emergrency  costs  associated 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 1176 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Re- 
lations   Persian    Gulf    Conflict    Emergency 
Supplemental     Authorization     Act,     Fiscal 
Year  1991". 
SEC.  S.  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES. 

In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  In  section  101(a)(1)  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  110,000,000  as  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for  flscal 
year  1991  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  for  the 
Department  of  State.  Funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  des- 
ignated emergency  requirements  pursuant  to 
section  251(b)(2)(D)(l)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  S.  EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  section  101(a)(4)  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $9,300,000  as  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  "Emergencies  In  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service"  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  be  available  only  for  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  evacuation  of  United  States 
Government  employees  (including  contrac- 
tor employees)  and  their  dependents  and 
other  United  States  citizens  from  diplomatic 
posts.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  designated  emergency 
requirements  pursuant  to  section 
261(b)(2)(D)(l)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
SEC.  4.  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  PASSENGER  MOTOR 
VEHICLE& 

Section  2  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (j)  by  striking  "and"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (k)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (k)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  purchase  special  purpose  passenger 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  any  price 
limitation  otherwise  established  by  law.". 

SEC.  S.  AGENCY  FtHI  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
BfENT  EMERGENCY  EVACUATION  EX- 
PENSEa 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
16,000,000  as  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  costs  of  evacuating  United 
States  Government  employees  and  personal 
service  contractors,  and  their  dependents, 
and  for  subsistence  allowance  payments. 
Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 


this  section  are  designated  emergency  re- 
quirements pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(l) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1986. 

SBC.  a.  BURIWNSHARING. 

The  Congress — 

(1)  takes  note  of  the  commendable  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  encourage  our  allies  to  as- 
sist financially  in  the  effort  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait; and 

(2)  calls  on  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  take  such  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  the  burdensharing 
promises  made  to  the  American  people  by 
our  allies  are  fulfilled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HERMAN]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  the  bill 
passed  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
it  was  thought  that  only  the  State  De- 
partment would  require  additional  au- 
thorization for  its  supplemental  fund- 
ing. 

The  reason  for  its  introduction  "as 
amended"  is  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  need  of  fur- 
ther authorization  to  accommodate  its 
increased  appropriation. 

This  bill  is  required  because  of  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm.  The  State  De- 
partment has  incurred  extraordinary 
costs  which  cannot  be  accommodated 
within  its  current  appropriation  levels. 
Because  of  this,  the  Department  will 
require  an  additional  $49  million  in  ap- 
propriations. 

While  the  greatest  share  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  already  has  au- 
thorization within  ceilings  set  for  the 
year,  two  accounts  fall  short. 

The  first  account  is  the  salaries  and 
expenses  account,  which  will  need  an 
additional  $10  million  authorization  to- 
ward a  $39.7  million  appropriation. 

The  second  account  in  need  of  au- 
thorization is  the  emergencies  in  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  ac- 
count, which  will  need  an  additional 
$9.3  million  in  authorization.  This  ac- 
count has  been  entirely  emptied  by  the 
necessity  to  evacuate  such  large  num- 
bers of  U.S.  Government  personnel  and 
dependents  from  posts  abroad. 

The  supplemental  authorization  also 
addresses  the  technical  requirement  to 
designate  that  there  exists  an  emer- 
gency situation,  ensuring  that  none  of 
the  money  appropriated  will  trigger  se- 
questration. 

In  addition,  the  supplemental  author- 
izes $6  million  to  he  appropriated  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment [AID]  for  similar  evacuation 
costs  associated  with  the  gulf  crisis. 


I  would  like  to  note  for  the  Record 
that  USIA  is  also  seeking  an  urgent 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm-related 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $4.4  mil- 
lion in  salaries  and  expejiaeB.  Accord- 
ing to  the  USIA,  in  consultation  with 
the  committee  stair  and  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff,  USIA 
does  not  see  the  need  for  further  au- 
thorization for  this  purpose. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  0MB  statement  of 
approval  of  this  supplemental,  the  de- 
tailed justifications  of  the  State  and 
AID  portions  of  the  request,  and  a  cost- 
estimate  from  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office. 

Statement  of  administration  Poucy 

The  Administration  supports  House  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1176. 

Congressional  Budget  Oftice, 

Washington,  DC,  March  4, 1991. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  t/.5. 
HoiLse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached  cost 
estimate  on  H.R.  1176.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1991, 
as  ordered  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  February  28.  1991. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischausr, 

Director. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Cost 
Estimate,  March  4, 1991 

1.  Bill  number:  H.R.  1176. 

2.  Bill  title:  Foreign  Relations  Persian  Gulf 
Conflict  Emergency  Supplemental  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1991. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1991. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  The  bill  authorizes  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
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Basis  for  Estimate:  The  estimate  assumes 
enactment  of  the  bill  by  June  1,  1991  and  sub- 
sequent appropriation  of  the  authorized 
amounts.  Authorization  amounts  are  stated 
In  the  bill  and  outlays  were  estimated  using 
historical  spendout  rates.  The  authorization 
amounts  in  the  bill,  combined  with  fbnds 
previously  authorized  but  unappropriated, 
would  provide  sufficient  authorization  for 
the  President's  requested  emergency  supide- 
mental  for  the  Sute  Department. 

6.  Pay-as-you-go  considerations:  Section 
252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  19B6.  This 
bill  authorizes  discretionary  approiiriatlons 
and  therefore  has  no  pay-as-you-go  Implica- 
tions. 

7.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

8.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 
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9.  Previous  CBO  cost  estimate:  None. 

10.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Kent  R. 
Cbristensen  (202)  226-2840. 

11.  Estimate  approved  by:  CO.  Nickels  (for 
James  L.  Blum,  Assistant  Director  for  Budg:- 
et  Analysis). 

Department  of  State,  1991  Supplemental 
EsTZMATES,  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm 
(Dollars  in  thousands) 
Appropriation:  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
HR:  PL  101-516. 

Appropriation  to  Date:  $1,870,217. 
Request:  $39,700. 

Amended  Appropriation  Requested: 
$1,909,917. 

OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM 
EXTRAORDINARY  COSTS 

Since  the  begrlnnlng  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Department  has  provided 
around-the-clock  consular  services  to  United 
States  (Sovemment  employees,  dependents, 
and  American  private  citizens.  In  addition, 
the  resources  of  our  Middle  Eastern  and  Eu- 
ropean posts  have  been  strained  well  beyond 
capacity  to  provide  ongoing  crisis  support 
and  reiwrting.  Also,  in  response  to  the  con- 
flict and  terrorist  threats  at  posts  worldwide 
and  at  domestic  facilities,  we  have  greatly 
Increased  our  security  posture.  Finally,  ex- 
penses related  to  the  travel  of  the  President, 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  while  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  a  settlement  before  the  U.N. 
deadline,  build  the  Allied  coalition,  and  elic- 
it financial  support  are  all  incremental, 
unbudgeted,  and  cannot  be  absorbed. 

The  Department  of  State  is  requesting 
$39.7  million  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  ap- 
propriation in  order  to  cover  the  costs  of  cri- 
sis operations,  security,  travel  and  evacu- 
ation-related claims  that  are  consuming  our 
already  severely  constrained  Salaries  and 
Expenses  account. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Desert  Shield/Storm  Extraordinary  Costs. 
$39,700,000. 

There  are  five  major  areas  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  experiencing  extraor- 
dinary costs  associated  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  and  support  to  Desert  Shield; 
Storm: 

Security,  S21.843.000:  The  Department  faces 
extraordinary  demands  to  protect  life  and 
property  in  response  to  terrorist  threats  at 
posts  worldwide,  at  domestic  facilities,  and 
in  response  to  threats  against  official  foreign 
dignitaries  in  the  U.S.  As  a  result,  the  De- 
partment has  taken  the  following  actions: 

Increased  local  guard  protection  and  resi- 
dential security  at  posts  ($13,060,000); 

Increased  domestic  security  protection 
($3,324,000): 

Increased  protection  of  resident  foreign  of- 
ficials, the  Secretary,  domestic  dignitaries. 
and  the  Washington  diplomatic  corps 
($5,450,000). 

Communications  Equipment,  S7.300.000:  The 
Department  has  taken  extraordinary  actions 
to  expand  secure  voice,  imaging,  and  data 
networks  to  Gulf  poets  and  provide  extended 
commonlcations  coverage  to  meet  signifi- 
cantly Increased  crisis  demands.  The  follow- 
ing extraordinary  costs  have  been  generated 
by  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm: 

Inatallation  of  additional  encryption  de- 
vlcea  at  high  risk  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  ($007,000). 

Procarement  and  dispatch  of  radios  dedi- 
cated to  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  Washington  and  area 
networks  in  support  of  foreign  dignitary  pro- 
tection and  counterterrorlsm  programs 
($1,099,000). 
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Continuous  communications  support  of  in- 
creased travel  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  specifically  related  to  Operation 
Deaert  Shield/Storm  ($1,869,000). 

Temporary  duty  communications  support 
to  numerous  posts  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
subetantial  increase  in  communications  traf- 
fic resulting  from  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm  ($2,475,000). 

Increased  costs  for  diplomatic  mail  and 
pouch  service  caused  by  commercial  airline 
restrictions  on  air  cargo  and  by  post  closings 
in  the  Middle  East  ($350,000). 

Crisis  Operations.  S6,350.000:  The  Depart- 
ment has  provided  around-the-clock  consular 
services  to  USG  employees,  dependents,  and 
American  private  citizens  through  task 
forces  and  communications  links.  The  costs 
of  operating  the  Kuwait/Iraq  task  force  since 
the  August  2  invasion,  dedicated  telephone 
linljs,  temporary  duty  assignments,  and 
overtime  and  other  support  at  contiguous 
Middle  Eastern  posts  total  $6,350,000.  These 
cosfis  are  Incremental  only  and  do  not  in- 
clude salaries  of  Department  of  State  person- 
nel. 

Emergency  Travel  Support,  S2.007.000:  The 
Department  has  incurred  extraordinary  costs 
supporting  travel  for  the  Secretary.  Deputy 
Secretary,  the  President,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
before  the  U.N.  deadline,  build  the  Allied  co- 
alition, elicit  financial  support,  and  visit  the 
troops.  These  costs  include  support  of  White 
House  travel  and  Secretary  of  State  travel 
costB  directly  related  to  Desert  Shield/Storm 
as  well  £is  additional  costs  incurred  at  iwsts 
because  of  the  Increase  in  VIP  visits. 

Evacuation  Claims  Costs.  $2,200,000:  In  many 
instances,  evacuated  employees  have  been 
forced  to  leave  much  of  their  personal  prop- 
erty behind  due  to  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion. Based  on  the  settlement  of  claims  to 
data  and  the  settlement  of  claims  from  other 
major  evacuations,  the  Department  will  face 
liabilities  for  personal  property  claims  that 
will  exceed  $2,200,000. 

Department  of  State.  1991  Budget  Supplemental. 

Requirements  by  Object  Class 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 

Object  class:  Funds 

11— Personnel  compensation  $7,580 

12— Personnel  benefits  529 

13— Benefits  for  former  person- 
nel    500 

21— Travel  and  transportation  ..  10,677 
23— Rents,         communications. 

Utilities,  and  postage  692 

25 — Other  services  14,083 

26— Supplies  5 

31— Personal  property  3,434 

41— Claims 2,200 

Total  39,700 

EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 
Appropriation:  Emergencies  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Service. 
HR:  PL  101-515. 

FT  1991  Appropriation  to  Date:  $4,888. 
Request:  $9,300. 
Amended  Appropriation  Requested:  $14,188. 

EMERGENCY  EVACUATIONS 

The  Department  requests  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  $9,300,000  to  defray  the  exten- 
sive costs  of  the  ongoing  evacuations  of 
American  citizens,  USG  personnel  and  their 
dependents  from  the  following  23  countries 
affetted  by  the  ongoing  conflict  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf:  Kuwait;  Iraq;  Yemen;  Jordan;  Bah- 


rain; tHe  United  Arab  Emirates;  Saudi  Ara- 
bia; Qatar;  Israel  and  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tories; Syria;  Algeria;  Tunisia;  Morocco; 
Pakistan;  Bangladesh;  India;  Djibouti;  Tan- 
zania; Rwanda;  Sudan;  (3had;  Mauritania; 
and  Nigeria. 

Of  the  $9.3  million  requested,  approxi- 
mately $4.3  million  funds  transportation 
such  aa  charter  flights,  commercial  airline 
tickets,  ground  transportation,  and  over- 
night food  and  lodging  expenses  for  evacuees 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  The  remain- 
ing $5  million  funds  Subsistence  Expense  Al- 
lowance (SEA)  payments  to  State  Depart- 
ment employees  and  their  families  awaiting 
reassignment  or  return  to  post.  Any  remain- 
ing balances  would  be  used  to  meet  expenses 
associated  with  future  emergency  situations. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Emergency  Evacuations  and  Other  Activities, 
$9,300,000. 

This  program  must  provide  for  all  expenses 
related  to  the  evacuation  of  U.S.  government 
employees,  their  dependents  and  American 
civilians  from  diplomatic  posts  abroad  on 
the  baais  of  national  interest  or  on  the 
threat  of  imminent  danger  due  to  civil  un- 
rest or  aatural  disaster. 

The  total  availability  of  the  EDCS  appro- 
priation for  FY  1991  is  $4.9  million.  Since  Oc- 
tober 1,  1990,  the  Department  has  incurred  li- 
abilities of  approximately  this  same 
amount— $4.9  million — for  evacuations  of 
American  citizens  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq  and 
evacuations  of  U.S.  government  employees 
and  their  dependents  from  the  following  23 
countries  affected  by  the  ongoing  conflict  in 
the  PerWan  Gulf:  Kuwait;  Iraq;  Yemen;  Jor- 
dan; Bahrain;  the  United  Arab  Emirates; 
Saudi  Arabia:  Qatar;  Israel  and  the  Occupied 
Territories;  Syria;  Algeria;  Tunisia;  Mo- 
rocco; Pakistan;  Bangladesh;  India;  Djibouti; 
Tanzania;  Rwanda;  Sudan;  Chad;  Mauritania; 
and  Nigeria.  The  Department  has  also  con- 
ducted tvacuatlons  in  Cebu.  the  Philippines: 
Sofla.  Bulgaria;  and  Mogadishu.  Somalia, 
which  are  unrelated  to  the  current  Gulf  cri- 
sis. In  total,  since  the  beginning  of  FY  1991, 
39  posts  have  been  placed  in  evacuation  sta- 
tus. 

We  anticipate  total  requirements  of  over 
$11.7  naillon  for  FY  1991  associated  with 
these  evacuations.  Requirements  for  other 
activities  within  the  account,  such  as  repa- 
triation loans,  total  $1.4  million,  while  travel 
and  representational  requirements  for  the 
Secretary.  President  and  Vice-President 
total  $2.3  million.  This  results  In  total  re- 
quiremeEts  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $15.4  mil- 
lion, with  a  projected  deficit  of  $10.6  million. 
We  will  transfer  $1.7  million  from  the  Sala- 
ries and  Elxpenses  appropriation  to  help  meet 
this  deficit  as  authorized  by  the  FY  1991  Ap- 
propriations Act.  and  are  still  left  with  a 
projectad  deficit  of  $8.8  million. 

The  Department  is  therefore  requesting  a 
supplemental  of  $9.3  million  to  meet  this 
projectad  deficit  and  maintain  a  small  re- 
serve of  $.6  million  for  any  other  emer- 
gencies that  could  arise  in  the  next  8  months 
of  the  fiscal  year.  These  funds  would  meet 
transportation  expenses  such  as  charter 
nights,  commercial  airline  tickets,  ground 
transportation,  and  overnight  food  and  lodg- 
ing for  evacuees  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  Subsistence  Expense  Al- 
lowance (SEA)  payments  must  be  made  to 
State  Department  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies awaiting  reassignment  or  return  to  post. 
Any  remaining  balances  would  be  used  to 
meet  e^Qwnses  associated  with  future  emer- 
gency situations. 

Object  class:  9100  Unvouchered  (total) 
$9,300,000. 
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U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency,  Agency 
FOR  International  Develop- 
ment, 

Washington,  DC,  February  28, 1991. 
As  the  enclosed  table  indicates  A.I.D.'s 
supplemental  request  will  cover  actual  costs 
incurred   for   the   evacuation   of  direct-hire 


personnel  and  their  dependents  from  the 
countries  listed  as  a  result  of  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  requested,  A.I.D. 
expects  to  absorb  fi-om  existing  available 
funds  some  $2.62  million  in  headquarters 
costs  relating  to  rental  of  office  space,  extra 
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guard  services  and  anticipated  personal  prop- 
erty losses  of  evacuated  staff. 

I'd  be  happy  to  provide  further  details  or 
to  discuss  the  above  at  your  convenience. 
Richard  C.  Nyoabd, 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator,  Bureau  for 
Program  and  Policy  Coordination. 
Enclosure: 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1176,  as  amended,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Persian  Gulf  Con- 
flict Emergency  Supplemental  Author- 
ization Act,  flscal  year  1991.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  [Mr.  Berman] 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe] 
for  acting  on  this  legislation  with  both 
thoroughness  and  speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  authorization  is  ur- 
gently required  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  and  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  require  that  no  appro- 
priation may  be  expended  without  the 
benefit  of  prior  authorization.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  emergency  supplemental 
authorizations  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  is  to  pro- 
vide needed  funding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  pay  for 
evacuations  and  related  expenses  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  amount 
of  funds  authorized  match  the  execu- 
tive branch  request  which  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990.  As  the  managers  of  the  bill 
have  explained,  the  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  requested  by  the  executive 
branch  regarding  the  purchase  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  which  is  tech- 
nical in  nature,  an  expression  of  the 


Congress  commending  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  encouraging 
our  allies  to  help  shoulder  the  burden 
of  the  costs  of  the  gulf  war,  and  calling 
on  the  President  and  the  Secretary  to 
take  the  necessary  actions  to  ensure 
that  the  allies  make  good  on  their 
pledges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
inforce what  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  already  stated;  that  is,  that 
the  executive  branch  supports  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
ceiAj]  for  his  comments,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  to,  very  briefly,  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman],  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  the 
chairman,  and  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Op- 
erations for  the  speed  in  which  they 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  does 
have  the  complete  support  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  proud  of  the  fine  job 
our  military  has  done  during  tfie  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  They  and  the  President  deserve  our 
deepest  congratulations. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  other 
txanches  of  tt>e  Government,  including  ttie 
Department  of  State,  have  also  put  forth  an 
extraordinary  effort  in  support  of  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm. 

To  cover  crisis-related  costs  to  these  agen- 
cies— including  operations,  security,  travel  arKJ 


evacuation-related  claims— the  President  has 
requested  supplemental  fiscal  year  1091  au- 
thorizations. 

This  bill  fully  meets  the  administration's  re- 
quest by  authorizing  an  additional  S25.3  mil- 
lion In  spending.  This  request  is  desigrtated  as 
an  emergency,  so  urxler  the  budget  agree- 
ment it  will  not  affect  the  fiscal  year  1991 
txxiget  ceiling. 

It  is  important  that  we  support  the  goverrv 
merrtwide  effort  ttiat  has  led  to  a  successful 
conclusion  of  Operation  Desert  Stom^  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  Vtis  emergency  sup- 
plemental bill  as  amerxtod. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  emergency  Desert 
Storm  and  Desert  Shield  State  Depart- 
ment supplemental  authorization. 

Last  week  the  President  requested 
this  emergency  supplemental  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act.  Because  of  its  urgency,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  took  swift  ac- 
tion last  Thursday  in  approving  the  re- 
quest. I  understand  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  also  plans  to  expedite 
this  request  as  a  part  of  the  larger  De- 
partment of  Defense  Desert  Storm  sup- 
plemental. 

The  President  has  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  S49  million  to 
cover  extraordinary  costs  borne  by  the 
State  Department  in  support  of  Oper- 
ations Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield. 
These  costs  include  emergency  evtuju- 
ations,  enhanced  communication 
needs,  travel,  and  security  measures. 

Specifically,  the  administration  is 
requesting: 
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The  Bum  of  $21.8  million  for  enhanced 
security  measures  to  respond  to  the 
heightened  threat  of  terrorism.  This 
includes:  $13  million  for  the  overseas 
protection  of  U.S.  diplomatic  facilities 
ajid  both  diplomats  and  private  Ameri- 
cans; $3.3  million  for  increased  domes- 
tic security  protection;  and  $5.5  million 
for  increased  protection  of  foreign  dig- 
nitaries and  U.S.  officials  within  the 
United  States. 

The  sum  of  $7.3  million  for  extraor- 
dinary needs  for  secure  voice  and  data 
communications  to  diplomatic  posts  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  for  other  greatly 
enhanced  communication  needs  related 
to  the  crisis. 

The  sum  of  $6.4  million  for  around- 
the-clock  consular  services  for  Ameri- 
cans overseas  caught  in  the  crisis  and 
for  their  families  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  sum  of  $2  million  for  emergency 
support  for  crisis  travel  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
This  travel  was  associated  with  the  ef- 
fort to  negotiate  a  settlement  prior  to 
the  United  Nations  deadline,  to  build 
the  anti-Iraq  coalition,  to  gain  pledges 
of  flnancial  contributions  among  our 
western  allies,  and  to  visit  the  troops. 

The  sum  of  $2.2  million  for  the  emer- 
gency claim  costs  related  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  U.S.  personnel  overseas. 

The  sum  of  $9.3  million  for  the  evacu- 
ation and  repatriation  of  U.S.  officials 
and  private  Americans  during  the  cri- 
sis. 

None  of  these  costs  could  have  been 
anticipated  when  we  passed  the  fiscal 
year  1991  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion more  than  a  year  ago.  Because  of 
existing  unused  authorization  author- 
ity, however,  we  will  only  need  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $19.3  million, 
which  is  the  amount  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
P*re8ldential  request  so  that  it  swiftly 
can  be  considered  by  the  other  body 
and  be  enacted  into  law. 

D  1350 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  conclude  by  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  We  were  able  to 
move  this  quickly  and  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion,  and  as  the  chairman  said,  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  authorizing 
process.  I  hope  it  is  a  precedent  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]  tliat  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  1176.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
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the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "An  act  to  provide  author- 
izations for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  certain 
emergency  costs  associated  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  H.R.  1176,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  THE  PRESIDENT, 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  AL- 
LIED MILITARY  FORCES  ON  SUC- 
CESS OF  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  95)  commending  the 
President  and  United  States  and  allied 
military  forces  on  the  success  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  95 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  (In 
H.J.  Res.  658  of  the  101st  Congress)  and  the 
Senate  (In  S.  Con.  Res.  147  of  the  101st  Con- 
press)  condemned  Iraq's  Augrust  2,  1990,  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  declared  their  support  for 
inttmatlonal  action  to  reverse  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
meins  of  Its  historic  debate  and  courageous 
passage  of  H.J.  Res.  77  (by  a  vote  of  250-183), 
authorized  the  President  to  use  United 
States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  678  (1990) 
in  Order  to  achieve  implementation  of  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  600,  661.  662.  664,  665, 
666,  667.  669.  670,  674,  and  677;) 

Whereas  the  President  ordered  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  commence  military 
operations  against  Iraqi  forces  during  the 
evening  of  January  16,  1991,  under  the  code 
name  Operation  Desert  Storm; 

Whereas  the  commanders  and  personnel  of 
the  United  States  and  allied  Armed  Forces 
participating  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
have  brilliantly  succeeded  in  destroying 
Iraqi  offensive  capabilities  and  forcing  the 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  con- 
sistent with  the  minimization  of  casualties 
among  United  States  and  allied  forces  and 
the  limitation  of  collateral  civilian  losses; 
and 

Whereas  United  States  and  allied  Armed 
Forces  have  performed  their  missions  with 
greiLt  courage  and  distinction  in  carrying  out 
airjtrikes  on  Iraqi  military  targets  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  and  in  executing  a  ground  offen- 
sivt  to  liberate  Kuwait:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resokied,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States— 

(1)  acclaims  the  President  for  his  decisive 
leadership,  unerring  judgment,  and  sound  de- 
cisiona  with  respect  to  the  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gslf; 

(2)  expresses  Its  highest  commendation  and 
sincerast  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  international  coalition  who  have 
participated  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
have  demonstrated  exceptional  bravery, 
dedication  and  professionalism; 

(3)  conveys  its  deepest  synpathy  and  con- 
dolencfs  to  the  families  and  friends  of  Unit- 
ed States  and  coalition  forces  who  have  been 
injured  or  killed  during  this  operation,  and 
expresses  its  compassion  for  the  families  of 
noncombatants  who  have  suffered  hardship 
and  personal  losses  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War;  and 

(4)  supports  continued  efforts  to  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. , 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
each  side  be  extended  to  1  hour  for  each 
side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  one 
which  I  consider  very  important  and 
certaitly  timely  in  light  of  everything 
that  has  happened,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  make  my  remarks  after  the 
gentleman  has  finished. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  debate  a  reso- 
lution which  commends  President 
Bush,  the  U.S.  military,  and  our  allies 
for  th^ir  stunning  success  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Tomorrow  night  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  President  as  he  addresses  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation.  He  richly  de- 
serves this  honor. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  spearheaded  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  under  his 
conunand.  in  what  may  be  the  most 
impre3sive  battlefield  performance  in 
history. 

This  victory  comes  on  top  of  an 
equalljr  impressive  diplomatic  achleve- 
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ment. In  all  my  years  in  Congress  I 
have  never  witnessed  anything  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  combined  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Presi- 
dent knew  that  an  illusory  i)eace  in  our 
time  was  no  substitute  for  real  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  future. 

The  President  took  a  bold  risk  in 
search  of  peace.  He  staked  his  Presi- 
dency on  the  outcome.  He  won;  Amer- 
ica won;  and  the  world  won. 

We  elect  Presidents  to  be  decisive  in 
their  leadership;  unerring  in  their  judg- 
ment; and  sound  In  their  decisions.  The 
President  has  demonstrated  all  of 
those  virtues  in  a  period  of  great  crisis 
for  this  Nation.  He  fully  deserves  this 
resolution  of  commendation. 

This  resolution  also  expresses  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion to  our  courageous  fighting  men 
and  women  and  those  who  served  with 
our  coalition  partners. 

These  troops  demonstrated  excep- 
tional bravery,  dedication,  and  profes- 
sionalism on  the  field  of  battle.  This 
Nation  looks  forward  to  the  early  re- 
turn of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

We  must  also  never  forget  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  This  reso- 
lution conveys  its  deepest  sympathies 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  those  who 
bravely  fought  and  died  for  this  Na- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  new 
sense  of  patriotism  and  confidence  in 
America,  a  sense  of  purpose  and  of 
unity.  This  would  be  a  good  time  for 
this  great  House  to  get  100  percent  be- 
hind our  President  and  our  courageous 
troops.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  the  resolution  now  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  com- 
mending the  President  and  United 
States  and  allied  military  forces  on  the 
success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  bipartisan  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  77, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  use 
force  to  implement  the  12  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions,  I  am  proud,  as 
every  American  is,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary performance  of  our  U.S.  mili- 
tary service  personnel.  The  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  offensive  capability  of  Iraq  and 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq's  forces 
ftom  Kuwait,  thus  ending  the  7-month 
brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait.  The 
Armed  Forces  performed  their  missions 


with  tremendous  couitige  and  distinc- 
tion. We  owe  them  a  tremendous  debt 
of  gratitude. 

We  also  must  recognize  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  contributions  of  our  coali- 
tion partners.  It  was  truly  a  combined 
and  integrated  military  effort  in  all  as- 
pects. We  express  our  thanks  to  their 
efforts  and  commend  them. 

We  go  on  record  again  today,  in  hope 
that  this  remarkable  international  co- 
alition effort  will  dissuade  future  ag- 
gressors from  adopting  the  ill-fated 
policies  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Hopefully, 
these  actions  will  serve  to  establish  the 
rule  of  law  among  all  nations  and  the 
peoples  of  those  nations. 

Throughout  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
the  American  people  stood  behind  our 
Armed  Forces  without  regard  to  par- 
tisan politics.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Congress  has  considered  a  res- 
olution commending  our  military.  In 
fact,  on  January  18,  1991,  just  a  day 
after  hostilities  began,  this  body  con- 
sidered Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2.  This  resolution  which  commended 
our  U.S.  military  involved  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  399  to  6.  There  was  no  par- 
tisan politics  involved.  Everyone  stood 
with  our  troops  as  we  do  here  today. 
House  Resolution  95  is  yet  another  ex- 
pression of  this  bipartisan  support.  The 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  truly  made  us 
proud  through  their  bravery,  dedica- 
tion, and  professionalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  convey 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  U.S.  and 
coalition  forces  which  were  injured  or 
killed  during  this  operation.  The  loss 
of  one  life  is  too  great.  They  are  all  in 
our  prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the 
commendation  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  expresses  along  with  167 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle  certainly  is  well  deserved. 
In  this  regard,  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
is  expressing  its  gratitude  and  our  con- 
dolences to  the  families  whose  mem- 
bers perished  during  this  conflict  and 
who  gave  their  lives  so  that  the  values 
we  hold  dear  would  be  preserved. 

I  think  there  are  so  many  things  that 
we  need  to  be  grateful  for  besides  the 
courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple who  went  to  battle  and  unfortu- 
nately died  there.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  competence  of  those  who  fought  in 
this  conflict  along  with  their  leaders. 
It  showed  for  those  who  had  any  doubt 
about  the  commitment  and  profes- 
sionalism of  the  American  military  es- 
tablishment, either  the  personnel  or 
the  equipment,  that  they  were  mis- 
taken, that  we  had  the  highest  order  of 
competence  and  military  professional- 
ism. 

I  have  said  many  times  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  it  again  here,  that  the 
men  and  women  who  made  up  the 
fighting  force  who  were  exposed  to  the 
public    through   the   media   acquitted 


themselves  extremely  well.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  ever  was  a  war,  or  if 
there  will  ever  be  another  war  In  which 
almost  every  combatant  and  his  fkmlly 
was  interviewed  either  before,  daring 
or  after  the  war.  This  war  was  close  to 
that. 

The  point  of  pride  that  I  am  speaking 
to  is  the  fact  that  these  people,  these 
individuals  are  not  normally  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  the  media  in  any 
way.  Clearly,  they  were  asked  ques- 
tions that  might  have  caused  others  to 
stammer  or  otherwise  be  unarticulate 
about  whatever  the  subject  was.  In  al- 
most every  case  that  I  witnessed,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  the  responses  coming 
from  the  men  and  women  who  were 
doing  the  fighting  not  only  understood 
what  they  were  doing,  but  had  great 
common  sense  and  commitment  about 
their  missions.  They  understood  why 
they  were  there.  They  were  able  to  ar- 
ticulate the  ftmdamental  reason  for  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  in  this  effort. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  great  pride 
in  that,  because  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  negative  side  of  young  people  in 
this  country  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion. We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
failings  of  our  educational  system.  I 
can  only  say  that  anybody  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  and  watch  aver- 
age Americans,  and  that  is  not  a  fair 
statement,  either,  or  characterization, 
respond  not  only  to  their  duty  and  the 
patriotism,  but  the  conunon  sense  and 
logic  about  why  they  were  there  to 
give  their  lives.  I  think  that  is  very 
commendable  indeed.  It  is  certainly  a 
new  sense,  I  think,  that  the  American 
people  look  with  new  pride  and  resolve. 
We  have  an  all-volunteer  Army  with 
capable  leadership.  Who  can  ever  forget 
the  briefings  by  the  top  officer.  General 
Schwarzkopf,  and  others  as  well?  We 
must  also  remember,  and  pay  tribute 
to  those  officers  who  were  in  the  field 
who  were  leading  the  troops. 
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I  think  that  the  interviews  with 
those  people  were  remarkable  in  their 
clarity,  in  their  understanding,  in  their 
dedication,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  there. 

All  of  that  came  together,  of  course, 
on  the  battlefield.  While  the  loss  of 
even  one  soldier  is  a  tragedy,  I  am 
thankful  that  U.S.  casualties  were  re- 
markably low  for  such  an  extensive 
military  operation.  Even  the  most  op- 
timistic of  Americans  could  never  have 
forecast  such  an  outcome.  We  must, 
therefore,  commend  both  our  leading 
generals  and  the  troops  that  followed 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  deserves 
commendation  for  many  reasons.  First, 
of  course,  is  the  fact  that  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  standing  up  to  such  blatant 
aggression  as  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. This  success  has  revitalized  our 
own  thinking  about  our  responsibilities 
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in  this  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
hopefully  reinvlgorated  the  oppor- 
tunity we  may  have  to  fashion  a  better 
world.  This  groal  may  remain  an  elusive 
goal  but  It  remains  one  worthy  of  pur- 
suit. We  would  find  accomplishment  of 
this  groal  very  rewarding.  Achievement 
of  this  groal  would  grlve  us  the  building 
block  or  blocks  perhaps  to  look  at  the 
future  with  a  different  outlook  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  in  a  regrlon  such 
as  the  Middle  East  where  the  struggle 
has  been  going  on  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  time,  almost,  certainly  since 
Biblical  time. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  because  of  the 
unusual  skill  exhibited  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Baker,  Secretary  Che- 
ney, and  the  others  who  worked  with 
the  President,  we  will  have  together 
not  only  a  success  in  the  military  sense 
but  a  major  success  in  the  diplomatic 
sense.  This  success  may  provide  us  the 
opportunity  to  continue  the  coalition 
with  other  nations  to  show  that  we  can 
work  together  even  when  there  was 
brother  against  brother  in  one  part  of 
the  struggle. 

We  can  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  this  was  done  under  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  in  consultation  with 
Congress. 

The  President  also  deserves  com- 
mendation, Mr.  Sipeaker,  because  early 
and  throughout  this  struggle  he  had  to 
make  some  awesome  decisions.  In  this 
regard,  he  was  perfectly  willing  not  to 
make  any  decisions  without  having 
heard  not  only  fi-om  his  own  people  and 
staff  surrounding  him  but  also  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  said  that  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  and  said  many  times  at 
meetings  that  both  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  I  attended  as  part  of  the 
consultative  group  in  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  to  listen  and 
consider  a  variety  of  opinions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  say  as  a 
participant  in  those  meetings  that 
while  he  underatood  his  responsibility 
and  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
that  responsibility,  making  a  decision 
by  himself  if  it  was  necessary,  he  ulti- 
mately listened  to  the  advice  of  the 
people  not  only  around  him  but  also 
the  leadership  In  the  Congress.  The 
President  listened  to  and  considered 
our  views  when  we  recommended  that 
under  any  condition,  regardless,  if 
there  was  to  be  armed  force  used  in  ac- 
tual combat,  that  he  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  the  effort  to  seek  au- 
thorization to  use  force.  This  effort 
was  made  consistent  with  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution. 

The  President  finally  decided  that 
this  was  a  wise  course  of  action.  He 
was  alert  to  that,  responsive  to  that. 
He  was  correct  in  this  decision. 

I  think  the  result  of  it  is  something 
that  all  of  us  can  not  only  take  pride  in 
but  we  can  commend.  Certainly  the  de- 
bate that  occurred  on  the  floor  of  this 


House  and  in  the  other  body  was  an 
outstanding  debate  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  issues  were  clear,  there 
was  not  unanimity  of  opinion,  but  the 
American  people  deserved  to  have  this 
issue  debated  and  debated  in  open.  The 
country  deserved  that  kind  of  debate. 
The  country  witnessed  such  a  debate. 

The  strength  of  a  democracy  is  that 
we  have  the  right  to  voice  our  opinion 
without  fear  or  favor  and  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  that  we  did  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

The  American  people,  because  of  in- 
stantaneous media,  could  also  share  in 
that  discussion  and  debate.  I  think  it 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  solidifying 
American  public  opinion  and  support 
behind  the  President. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended 
also,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fact  that  he 
came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  a  debate  in  a  demo- 
cratic fashion  and  laid  the  entire  mat- 
ter before  the  American  people.  It  was 
done  so  that  a  decision  could  be  made 
with  the  active  participation  of  the 
people's  representatives  and  the  people 
themselves. 

That  is  the  ultimate  commendation, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  country 
was  eminently  successful  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

So  I  am  saying  directly,  that  the 
American  people  really  are  commend- 
ing themselves  in  this  matter  because 
we  demonstrated  what  we  can  do  when 
we  resolve  to  work  together.  Even 
though  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion expressed  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate—and I  am  sure  that  those  dif- 
ferences might  even  continue  on,  I  do 
not  know — but  certainly  the  leadership 
and  the  Members  rallied  behind  the 
President  once  the  decision  was  made. 

I  hope  the  American  people  never  for- 
get that:  The  country  rallied  behind 
the  President  on  this  matter,  and  so 
did  the  Congress. 

We  will  have  to  keep  doing  that.  The 
building  blocks  for  the  future  are  that 
we  can,  with  the  least  amount  of  par- 
tisanship, build  upon  the  foundation 
that  he  put  down  for  us  to  deal  with  an 
extraordinary  problem  that  has 
plagued  mankind  for  many  years  in  the 
Middle  East  and  other  places.  Maybe, 
just  maybe,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  with  this  President  and 
the  Congress  agreeing  thereto,  the 
leadership  can  be  put  together  under 
skilVful  diplomatic  management  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  keep  the  coali- 
tion together  to  do  the  many  things 
that  still  remain  to  be  done  so  that  we 
can  win  the  peace. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say  we  have 
won  the  war,  we  are  now  engaged  in 
trying  to  win  the  peace.  It  will  take 
the  same  kind  of  dedication,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  take  the  same  kind  of 
commitment,  it  will  take  the  same 
kind  of  resolve;  the  big  difference  that 


I  see  ie  this:  Obviously  and  arguably, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
best  way  to  proceed  and  how  the  costs 
will  be  met.  There  is  ample  room  for 
division  here.  It  is  healthy  that  we 
have  this  kind  of  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  among 
the  American  people.  But  I  would  hope 
that  the  same  kind  of  skill  and  resolve 
that  the  President  and  his  leadership 
and  the  members  in  our  Government 
and  the  leaders  in  the  Congress  exhib- 
ited with  respect  to  the  actual  military 
operation,  can  be  kept  together  for  the 
hard  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
forging  the  peace.  The  pursuit  of  this 
ultimate  end-game  objective,  is  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  what  our  brave 
men  and  women  achieved  in  this  oper- 
ation. They  have  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  that  torch  forward.  We 
should  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from       California      [Mr. 

ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today  we  heard 
the  charge  that  those  of  us  who  backed 
the  Preeident's  tough  stand  in  the  gulf 
crisis  are  in  some  way  playing  politics 
because  we  are  willing  to  point  out 
that  some  people  in  this  body,  that  ac- 
tually many  in  this  body,  did  not  sup- 
port the  President's  tough  stand  in  the 
gulf.  What  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
when  we  talk  about  this  resolution  is 
just  who  has  been  playing  politics?  Let 
us  review  the  facts. 

Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait  on 
August  2.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  were  deployed  to  the 
gulf.  These  young  Americans  have  had 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  fight  against 
aggression  and  to  stop  further  aggres- 
sion. 

President  Bush  set  us  a  deadline  of 
January  15;  he  drew  the  line  in  the 
sand. 

I  a  1410 

He  wals  facing  down  a  vicious  dictator 
whose  troops  were  committing  horren- 
dous acts  of  aggression  on  the  people  of 
Kuwait,  and  also  other  atrocities  on 
the  people  of  Kuwait. 

President  Bush  took  this  dramatic 
stand  against  tyranny  and  aggression. 
The  Democrats  in  this  Hall  voted  2  to 
1  to  cut  his  legs  out  from  under  him,  to 
make  tihe  deadline  that  he  drew  on 
January  15  a  joke. 

Who  Is  playing  politics?  Of  the  183 
votes  Co  undermine  the  President's 
deadline,  179  were  Democrats.  Who  is 
playing  politics?  These  are  the  very 
same  individuals  who  have  opposed  any 
recognition  by  this  body  of  President 
Bush's  magnificent  leaderahip  in  this 
gulf  crieia  since  it  has  turned  into  a 
successful  operation. 
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President  Bush  brought  us  a  magnifi- 
cent victory  and  kept  our  casualties 
low.  If  his  detractors  had  their  way, 
our  troops  would  still  be  in  the  desert 
facing  wind  storms,  summer  heat  and  a 
disintegration  of  the  alliance.  Who  is 
playing  politics? 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  questions  the  pa- 
triotism of  those  who  voted  against  the 
President.  But  we  do  question  their 
judgment.  One  Member,  who  now 
claims  we  are  politicizing  the  gulf  war, 
said  during  the  debate,  and  I  quote. 

Rushing-  to  war  will  be  a  mistake  of  his- 
toric proportions.  The  result  of  moving:  too 
quickly  to  war  with  destructive  divisions 
here  at  home  and  a  dangerous  jumbling  of  al- 
liances and  allegiances  In  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  1  Congressman 
and  178  others  of  his  colleagues  who 
now  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  admit 
they  are  wrong.  If  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  admit  they  are  wrong,  at  the 
very  least  they  can  get  out  of  the  way 
so  that  we,  the  rest  of  the  body,  can 
congratulate  the  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  fine  job  that  he  has  done  in 
handling  the  gulf  crisis  and  in  bringing 
America  this  magnificent  victory  over 
tyranny  and  aggression. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  can 
join  me  in  supporting  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  which  will,  quote,  con- 
gratulate our  brave  young  people  who 
have  won  this  magnificent  victory  and 
congratulate  our  allies  for  standing 
firm  with  the  United  States,  and,  yes, 
also  to  commend  and  congratulate  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
historical  leadership  that  he  has  pro- 
vided this  country  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  95. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  fighting 
has  stopped  in  the  gulf.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  express  its 
gratitude.  Last  week  it  seemed,  amid 
worldwide  praise  for  the  efforts  of  the 
coalition  troops  and  their  leaders,  that 
there  were  some  in  this  body  that 
would  quibble  about  offering  full  credit 
to  those  most  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess that  we  are  all  enjoying  today. 

It  was  not  simply  high  technology  or 
superior  firepower  that  won  the  war  in 
the  grulf.  It  was  the  ability  to  apply  it. 
Our  United  States  ground  forces  who 
stormed  entrenched  Iraqi  positions  and 
our  pilots  who  flew  tens  of  thousands 
of  missions  know  that  this  was  no 
Cakewalk.  The  difference  was  our  peo- 
ple, superbly  trained,  staunchly  com- 
mitted, and  ably  led  forces.  No  country 
could  possibly  ask  for  more  of  its 
armed  forces  than  was  given  by  each 
brave  fighting  woman  and  man  in  Oper- 


ation Desert  Storm.  As  the  world 
moves  along  the  road  toward  peace, 
however,  rapidly  or  slowly  that  may 
be,  and  toward  stability,  it  is  the  con- 
tribution of  those  men  and  women  and 
their  sacrifice  that  has  paved  the  way, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  sacrifice. 
We  all  know  that. 

I  doubt  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  been  touched  in  some 
way  by  the  loss  of  a  loved  one  or 
friends  of  families  where  there  have 
been  people  killed  paying  the  ultimate 
sacrifice.  In  my  own  district  there  was 
a  memorial  service  this  morning,  and 
there  will  be  another  one,  regrettably, 
Sunday  night  to  honor  two  of  our  miss- 
ing who  had  connections  in  our  area. 
These  are  the  types  of  sacrifice  that 
this  Nation  and  that  this  body  needs  to 
express  their  thanks  for  in  a  cohesive 
and  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  in  awe  of  the 
U.S.  leaders  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  History  will  remember  Presi- 
dent Bush,  Secretaries  Baker  and  Che- 
ney, Chairman  Colin  Powell  and  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  as  orchestrators  of 
one  of  our  most  successful  diplomatic 
military  operations.  Let's  not  kid  our- 
selves, we  did  not  just  wind  this  oper- 
ation up  and  let  it  run  its  course — total 
victory  was  not  achieved  by  accident. 
The  overwhelming  success  of  this  oper- 
ation is  due  directly  to  the  ongoing  ef- 
forts and  constant  fine  tuning  of  our 
leadership.  In  the  months  before  the 
fighting  erupted.  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  Baker  forged  an  unprece- 
dented coalition  of  28  countries,  as  we 
all  know,  and  skillfully  kept  it  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
many  underhanded  attempts  to  inflame 
and  mislead  the  Arab  world  and  drive  a 
wedge  in  our  coalition. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  coalition, 
and  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  Nation's 
leaders. 

Six  weeks  ago  we  stood  here  and 
asked  the  American  people  to  put  aside 
political  differences  and  support  our 
troops.  They  did,  and  now  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  no  less  from  us.  Let 
every  Member  support  this  resolution. 
It  says,  "Thank  you,"  to  those  in- 
volved in  a  very  gracious  and  meaning- 
ful way.  It  conveys  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  families  and  fMends  who 
suffered  loss  of  loved  ones,  and  it  sup- 
ports what  we  all  want:  Peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WEISS]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll],  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me,  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  start  by  asking: 

How  can  I  vote  against  a  resolution 
which  expresses  its  highest  commenda- 
tion and  sincerest  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  and  other  members  of  the  inter- 


national coalition  who  have  partici- 
pated in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
have  demonstrated  exceptional  brav- 
ery, dedication,  and  professionalism? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that,  and  dou- 
ble or  triple  the  sentiment. 

Or  how  can  I  vote  against  a  resolu- 
tion which  conveys  its  deepest  sjrm- 
pathy  and  condolences  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  United  States  and  coali- 
tion forces  who  have  been  Injured  or 
killed  during  this  operation  and  ex- 
presses its  compassion  for  the  families 
of  noncombatants  who  have  suffered 
hardships  and  personal  losses  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  war?  And  I  certainly 
can  not  vote  against  supporting  contin- 
ued efforts  to  promote  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  all  those  senti- 
ments. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  in  the 
second  whereas  clause,  the  resolution 
says: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
means  of  its  historic  debate  and  coura^eouB 
passage  of  H.J.  Res.  77  (by  a  vote  of  250-183). 
authorized  the  President  to  use  United 
States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  678  (1990) 
in  order  to  achieve  Implementation  of  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  600.  661.  662.  664.  666. 
666.  667,  669,  670.  674,  and  677;)  •  *  * 

What  does  that  require? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  requires  me  to  say 
that  in  fact,  when  I  chose,  together 
with  182  of  my  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  were  Republicans,  to  say  that 
sanctions  were  the  better  policy  way  to 
go.  that  I  was  wrong. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  all.  I  think 
that,  having  made  his  policy  deter- 
minations, the  President  did  an  out- 
standing job  of  following  through.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  policy  that  he  set 
forth,  and  so  I  cannot  vote  for  this  res- 
olution which  would  retrospectively 
change  my  position,  especially  In  the 
context  of  the  big  headline  in  today's 
issue  of  Roll  Call,  the  Hill  newspaper, 
which  says,  "Gingrich  Plan — Run  Gulf 
Veterans  Against  Democrats,"  and  it 
goes  on  to  say  that  at  a  young  Repub- 
licans meeting  he  suggested  that  the 
Republicans  And  Desert  Storm  veter- 
ans to  run  against  incumbent  Demo- 
crats, to  suggest  that  that  is  the  way 
to  highlight  Democratic  opposition  to 
Bush. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  day  after  the  Ku- 
wait invasion  I  and  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  spoke,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  the  Kuwait  invasion  by  Saddam 
Hussein  the  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  with  pictures  of  a  number  of 
Americans  from  a  broad  political  spec- 
trum, including  me.  stating  in  the 
strongest  terms  my  opposition  to  the 
kind  of  brutal  aggression  that  Saddam 
Hussein  undertook  and  said  that  Presi- 
dent Bush's  deter-and-defend  policy 
was  expressing  the  fondest  values  of 
America. 
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The  Members  who  voted  for  sanctions 
were  not  supporting  Saddam  Hussein. 
they  were  not  opposing  Bush  and 
standing  up  for  Saddam  Hussein,  they 
opposed  rushing  to  war,  and  to  try  to 
turn  that  into  a  political  ploy  is  not 
right.  I  must  tell  you  I  was  surprised 
by  this  approach  of  Mr.  Gingrich.  I  sat 
through  most  of  that  historic  debate 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who 
usually  has  no  difficulty  in  speaking  at 
the  drop  of  a  pin,  was  remarkably  si- 
lent during  that  debate.  And  now  he 
comes  forward  with  a  solution  to  at- 
tack the  Democrats  for  opposing  Presi- 
dent Bush.  I  think  that  is  shameful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrleld  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  mentioning  me.  I  happen  to 
think  that  it  was  a  historic  debate,  and 
it  took  courage  to  pass  House  Joint 
Resolution  77.  It  was  a  historic  debate 
on  both  sides. 

I  went  up  immediately  after  the 
Speaker  spoke,  and  I  said  that  I 
thought  his  speech,  which  was  against 
the  resolution,  was  a  historic  speech.  It 
was  a  speech  worthy  of  the  House,  and 
It  reminded  us  of  the  process  of  democ- 
racy. I  think  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  spoke  courageously. 

I  was  here  until  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  that  vote  listening  to 
Members  speak  out  on  both  sides.  What 
I  have  said  is  that  there  was  a  grand 
irony  in  that  the  Democrats  who  are 
determined  to  shrink  the  military  are 
going  to  lead  to  the  voluntary  unem- 
ployment of  a  number  of  Desert  Storm 
veterans,  and  that  those  Desert  Storm 
veterans  who  might  prefer  to  stay  in 
the  military  except  for  the  Democrats' 
insistence  on  shrinking  the  military 
may  decide  that  they  want  to  run  for 
public  office  against  the  party  that  is 
forcing  them  to  be  unemployed. 

That  happens  to  be  a  series  of  facts. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party 
wants  a  weaker  military,  it  is  a  fact 
that  that  will  lead  Desert  Storm  veter- 
ans to  find  out  that  some  of  them  are 
not  going  to  stay  in  the  military.  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  is  an  opportunity  in 
1992  for  them  to  seek  employment  In  an 
elected  office. 

I  have  also  said  openly  that  some  of 
them  may  want  to  run  as  Democrats  in 
the  primary  against  people  with  whom 
they  disagree.  But  let  me  carry  it  a 
step  further. 

I  am  mildly  astonished  that  there  are 
BO  few  Democrats  on  the  floor  today. 
This  is  a  resolution  which  I  think  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  the  House  in 
either  party  can  identify  with.  This  is 
a    resolution    which    condemns    Iraq, 


something  which  virtually  everybody 
agrees  with.  It  is  a  resolution  which 
says  that  the  operation  succeeded, 
something  which  I  suspect  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  agrees  with.  It  praises 
the  American  and  allied  forces  for  per- 
forming their  missions  with  great  cour- 
age and  distinction,  something  I  think 
everyone  agrees  with.  It  also  acclaims 
the  President,  and  maybe  that  is  part 
of  the  sticking  point.  But  let  us  go 
back.  It  would  be  an  amazing  thing  to 
pull  out  of  the  Record  from  August 
1990  up  through  the  first  2  weeks  of 
February  the  number  of  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  said,  "We 
don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
This  is  a  very  grave  risk.  We  may  lose 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people." 
We  can  go  down  the  list  and  find  there 
were  Members  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  have  30,000  to  50,000  killed. 

Tke  minimum  that  I  think  George 
Bush  deserves  is  some  recognition  that 
he  had  remarkable  courage  and  re- 
markable professionalism  in  holding 
together  a  worldwide  alliance,  in  get- 
ting the  United  Nations  to  pass  a  series 
of  resolutions,  in  being  able  to  marshal 
the  military  forces  of  28  countries,  in 
being  able  to  calmly  and  patiently  de- 
velop a  military  campaign  plan  and  not 
micromanaging  General  Schwarzkopf 
or  General  Powell,  and  in  allowing  the 
process  to  work.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  military  his- 
tory to  have  decisively  defeated  the 
country  of  Iraq  with  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties we  had  and  with  the  speed  and 
decision  that  we  saw. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  this  is  a 
day  when  Democrats  frankly  could  be 
comdng  to  the  floor  and  expressing  bi- 
partisanship. This  is  not  a  partisan  res- 
olution. This  is  a  resolution  which  is 
open  to  all  Members,  and  I  would  hope 
that  tomorrow  night,  when  the  Presi- 
dent comes,  we  will  certainly  offer 
more  enthusiasm  and  more  support  for 
theae  sentiments  than  we  are  getting 
from  the  Democrats  today.  I  am  just 
very  sad  that  the  Democrats  are  not 
coming. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  why  I  think 
a  part  of  that  is.  The  last  time  we  had 
a  Democratic  President,  they  could  not 
get  eight  helicopters  across  the  desert 
in  what  was  called  Desert  One.  They 
literally  collapsed  in  the  Iranian 
desert.  This  has  come  now  after  10 
years  of  very  hard  and  often  conten- 
tious work.  I  have  stood  in  this  House 
and  I  have  listened  to  Members  on  the 
other  side  who  said,  "Oh,  we  don't  need 
the  military  buildup,  we  don't  need 
thoae  expensive  weapons,  we  don't  need 
all  that  professionalism."  Let  me  say 
to  them  that  I  think  there  are  some 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this.  I  think 
the  fact  is  that  Ronald  Reagan  was  es- 
sentially right.  I  think  the  fact  is  that 
a  stronger  military  worked.  I  think  the 
fact  is  that  it  saved  American  lives. 
That  is  the  message  I  would  like  to 
drive  home   today,   not  just  self-con- 


gratulation. The  fact  is  that  both  in 
Panama  and  Iraq  having  a  well-trained, 
well-ecpiipped,  adequately  large  force 
saved  the  lives  of  young  Americans. 

When  we  talk  over  the  next  year 
about  cutting  the  defense  budget,  let 
us  understand  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  taking  away  from  America  the 
ability  to  have  the  kind  of  defense  that 
allowed  us  to  take  down  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  say  that  in  the  future  the  next 
time  there  is  a  Saddam  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  It. 

Let  me  just  close  with  this  thought: 
We  are  going  to  make  one  of  two  deci- 
sions every  time  we  weaken  the  mili- 
tary: We  are  either  going  to  make  a  de- 
cision to  take  away  from  President 
Bush  ajid  take  away  from  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  do  things 
such  as  what  we  have  just  done  and 
such  a«  we  did  in  Panama,  or  we  are 
going  Co  make  the  decision  that  if  the 
President  does  decide  to  do  something, 
we  are  going  to  run  the  risk  of  much 
higher  American  casualties.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
read  the  Broomfield  resolution  and  will 
think  about  this  extraordinary  success. 

I  mu$t  say  to  my  friends  that  I  did 
not  think  we  would  pull  this  off  as  fast 
as  we  did  or  with  as  few  casualties.  I 
frankly  thought  it  would  take  longer, 
and  I  thought  we  would  have  more  cas- 
ualties. I  am  very  grateful  that  it  was 
as  successful  as  it  was.  But  I  hope  all  of 
us  will  not  just  walk  away  from  this 
success  and  not  study  it.  I  hope  we  will 
study  tills  success,  and  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  on  the  left  in  this  House  will 
decide  that  maybe  they  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  prodefense,  that  maybe 
being  strong  on  saving  American  lives 
is  a  good  idea,  and  that  maybe  there 
are  steps  we  should  take  that  will  be 
helpful  in  the  future  when  we  have  a 
similar  crisis  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
man]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  95,  the  Broomfield  resolu- 
tion, commending  President  Bush  and 
oiu"  allied  forces  for  their  success  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  for  his  outstanding,  timely 
leadership  and  work  on  this  measure 
and  for  the  consistent  support  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  apprecia- 
tion that  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  President  Bush  for  the  deci- 
sive leadership,  and  sound  judgment  he 
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has  demonstrated  since  the  inception 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

We  also  must  bestow  our  highest 
comjnendation  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  our  U.S.  armed 
services  and  the  members  of  the  inter- 
national coalition  who  have  partici- 
pated in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
who  have  demonstrated  exceptional 
bravery  and  effectiveness  on  the  desert 
battlefields  of  the  Middle  East,  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereign  of  nations  and  to  en- 
force international  law. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  profound  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  United  States  and 
coalition  forces  who  have  been  wound- 
ed or  killed  during  this  operation. 
Their  grief  knows  no  bounds.  We 
empathize  with  them,  and  we  want 
them  to  know  that  we  will  never  forget 
the  sacrifices  their  loved  ones  made  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  firmly  support  this  im- 
portant resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON]. 
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Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  [Mr.  Fascell]  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  who  have  worked  so 
closely,  so  often  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
frankly  deserve  better  than  this  debate 
this  afternoon.  Especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day  in 
what  ought  to  be  a  happy  day  for 
America  and  a  day  of  celebration  that 
we  witness  this  kind  of  response,  that 
this  Congress  is  becoming  so  partisan 
that  we  cannot  even  imite  in  a  biparti- 
san way  to  congratulate  and  commend 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  leadership  of  this 
coimtry  within  the  Pentagon,  all  the 
way  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  talks  to  anybody 
in  America,  they  will  tell  you  that  dur- 
ing this  crisis,  it  did  not  matter  wheth- 
er you  were  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, liberal  or  conservative;  you  were 
an  American,  and  you  united  together 
because  you  cared.  And  when  you  make 
that  kind  of  commitment  and  you  suf- 
fer the  kind  of  agony  that  these  fami- 
lies of  513,000  troops  have  experienced 
over  the  last  few  months,  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  cannot  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  gather  here  this  afternoon  and 
commend  them,  I  find  tragic,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  despicable. 

I  want  to  say  to  Members  over  here, 
if  this  is  so  painful  to  stand  up  and  say 
thank  you  to  the  leadership  of  this 
Government,  the  leadership  of  the 
military,  and  the  participants,  then  I 
hope  you  do  not  show  up  tomorrow 
night  either.  Leave  your  seat  for  some- 
body who  wants  to  come  as  an  Amer- 


ican and  participate  in  saying  thank 
you. 

Finally,  I  have  to  ask,  because  this 
troubles  me  deeply,  what  message  do 
you  send  to  the  families  of  the  90 
Americans  who  were  killed  in  action, 
to  the  63  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  combat-related  duty,  to  the 
families  of  the  34  missing  in  action, 
and  to  the  families  of  the  9  known 
POW's,  as  well  as  the  families  of  the 
1,500  wounded  in  action?  Have  we  as  a 
body  politic  disintegrated  to  the  degree 
that  as  Americans  we  cannot  stand  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
to  give  somewhat  of  a  unique  perspec- 
tive, as  a  freshman  Member  who  was 
called  here  to  the  Chamber  as  one  of 
his  first  votes  to  vote  whether  we 
should  take  offensive  military  action 
in  the  gulf.  One  of  the  first  times  I  ever 
met  with  the  President  was  early  in 
January,  prior  to  the  vote.  I  had  an  op- 
portimity,  with  several  other  freshman 
Members,  to  gather  in  a  comer  and 
talk  with  the  President. 

I  saw  at  that  time  a  President  who 
was  very  alarmed  at  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Persian  Gulf;  who  cared  deeply 
about  the  plight  of  the  Kuwaiti  people; 
who  was  particularly  alarmed  at  the 
potential  devastation  that  Saddam 
Hussein  could  wreak  upon  that  area, 
and,  in  fact,  upon  the  entire  world.  The 
President  was  sensitive  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  fact  they  were  not  particularly 
bloodthirsty  and  willing  to  take  on  the 
tremendous  challenge  of  a  war,  but  was 
committed  and  clearly  committed  to 
establishing  a  new  world  order  and  fol- 
lowing through  and  making  that  world 
order  come  into  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  under- 
stood that  he  was  on  thin  ice  politi- 
cally. He  realized  that.  But  he  also  un- 
derstood, and  he  knew  what  was  right, 
not  just  for  his  country,  but  for  the 
world  and  the  future  of  world  peace.  He 
stood  up  for  what  was  right. 

When  I  came  to  the  floor  the  day 
that  I  was  to  vote,  I  also  felt  that  I  had 
to  do  what  was  right,  and  stand  up  for 
the  I*resident.  And  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  Members  in  this  House,  that  they 
too  stood  up  for  what  was  right  and 
stood  up  for  what  was  right  for  this 
country,  and  for  the  world. 

As  we  have  seen,  things  have  worked 
out  just  as  we  had  hoped  they  would 
work  out.  We  have.  I  think,  established 
a  new  world  order,  and  we  can  be  very 
proud  of  our  President  and  our  mili- 
tary leaders  for  making  that  happen. 
We  can  also  be  very  proud  of  our  brave 
troops  and  their  families  for  standing 
up  and  fighting  for  what  was  right  and 
making  that  happen. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hun- 
ter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  resolution  and 
the  men  and  women  who  deserve  this 
resolution,  and  that  includes  the  man 
in  the  White  House,  President  Bush. 
But  in  looking  at  the  list  of  cosponsors 
and  seeing  there  are  no  Democratic  co- 
sponsors  on  this  resolution,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state- 
ments by  the  Speaker  and  a  number  of 
other  Democratic  leaders  during  the 
debate  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  di- 
vided government,  in  fact  has  a  very 
deep  meaning.  It  is  strongly  divided  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  during  the 
deliberations  by  this  body  we  have 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  who  indulge  in  tough 
high-level  debates,  like  the  debate  we 
had  before  the  President  wels  author- 
ized to  use  power  and  use  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  After  the  debate  is  over, 
and  often  after  the  results  flow  from 
that  particular  action  that  we  took,  we 
say  to  each  other  that  that  was  a  job 
well  done. 

Maybe  we  did  not  agree  with  the  leg- 
islation when  it  came  before  us.  maybe 
we  did  not  agree  with  the  vote,  but  we 
say  to  our  colleagues  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle.  "My  fellow  Congressmen, 
that  was  a  job  well  done." 

Why  can  we  not  in  the  legislative 
branch  on  a  bipartisan  level  say  the 
same  thing  to  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
that  that  was  a  job  well  done?  We 
should  be  very  proud  of  this  President. 
I  know  that  the  Democratic  Members 
of  this  body,  just  as  much  as  the  Re- 
publicans, very  much  respect  this 
President  for  what  he  did  and  for  the 
leadership  that  he  exhibited,  that 
saved  literally  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  American  lives.  It  was  that 
leadership  that  allowed  us  to  come  out 
of  this  dangerous  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  with  but  a  fraction  of  the  cas- 
ualties that  all  of  the  experts  pre- 
dicted. 

For  that  gentleman,  who  has  many 
burdens  on  his  shoulders  today  and  a 
very  challenging  domestic  agenda  be- 
fore him,  it  might  be  nice  if  we  took 
just  a  minute,  which  is  what  this  reso- 
lution does,  and  thanked  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  thank 
our  allies,  and  thank  our  President. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  appreciate  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  this  committee  for  sjmnsor- 
ing  the  legislation.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
our  troops,  who  fought  so  valiantly.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  our  country  for  standing 
behind  our  troops,  and  it  is  especially  a 
tribute  to  our  President.  President 
Bush  had  opposition  here  in  the  Con- 
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gress,  and  the  debate  that  raged  for  3 
dajrs  and  late  into  the  night  showed 
very  clearly  where  everyone  stood.  But 
the  President  did  get  the  support  from 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body,  and  carried 
on  in  trying  to  do  what  had  to  be  done 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  our  troops, 
while  at  the  same  time  winning  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  President  had  opposition,  not 
only  here,  but  had  opposition  in  the 
courts.  Members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  went  to  court  to  try  to  stop  the 
President  in  his  endeavors  to  carry  the 
battle  to  Saddam  Hussein,  to  win  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful there. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  had  opposition 
from  leaders  around  the  world,  in  par- 
ticular from  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  as  everyone  will  recall, 
wanted  President  Bush  to  settle  for 
half  a  loaf,  and  in  the  waning  days  of 
the  war,  when  Saddam  Hussein  was  on 
the  ropes  and  trying  to  find  a  way  out. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  called  for  solutions 
which  were  unacceptable  to  President 
Bush.  Even  though  the  pressure  mount- 
ed day  after  day  after  day.  President 
Bush  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  titu- 
lar head  of  the  allied  forces,  stuck  to 
his  guns  and  said,  we  are  not  going  to 
let  this  man  get  away.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  him  take  his  troops  out  of 
Kuwait.  We  are  not  going  to  let  him 
have  an  army  that  can  wage  war  in  the 
future,  and  thus  cause  problems  down 
the  road  for  the  Middle  East.  The 
President  once  again  stuck  to  his  guns. 
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Had  the  I^resident  capitulated  or  set- 
tled for  half  a  loaf  at  this  particular 
time,  there  is  no  question  that  Saddam 
Hussein's  army  would  have  been  much 
stronger  than  it  is,  and  had  Saddam 
Hussein  been  able  to  take  his  army  and 
be  able  to  claim  half  a  victory,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  world  would  have  said  here  is 
a  man  who  is  an  Arab  leader  who  has 
faced  down  28  nations,  including  the 
entire  U.N.  Security  Council,  and  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  in  my  view,  would  have 
grown  in  stature  and  been  a  much  big- 
ger threat  down  the  road  than  he  ended 
up  being. 

The  President,  in  short,  showed  good 
old-fashioned  American  guts  and  intes- 
tinal fortitude  at  a  time  when  we  real- 
ly needed  them. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  he  showed 
that  America  is  a  strong  nation  and  a 
nation  that  will  not  tolerate  terrorism 
and  tyrants  like  Saddam  Hussein,  a  na- 
tion that  does  walk  softly  but  a  nation 
that  carries  a  big,  big  stick,  and  when 
we  have  to,  we  are  willing  to  use  it. 

So  Mr.  President,  congratulations  on 
a  Job  well  done.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  supports  you  and  con- 
gratulates you  on  being  a  great  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6^/i  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  an  unfortunate  little 
order  from  former  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill 
some  time  ago,  the  cameras  will  pan 
the  Chamber  during  special  orders,  to 
show  that  there  is  not  much  attend- 
ance at  that  time.  It  was  a  mean-spir- 
ited decision  to  pan  an  empty  Chamber 
in  331  obvious  attempt  to  embarass  Re- 
publican Members  by  making  viewers 
think  nobody  is  listening. 

But  this  is  misleading  because  the 
audience  viewing  this  Chamber  is  now 
about  1  million  people,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  about  the  same  for  the  other  Cham- 
ber, a  little  less,  because  their  rules  of 
debate  are  a  little  slower  and  more 
low-key  than  over  here. 

But  I  am  sorry  that  we  are  not  pan- 
ning the  Chamber  right  now  as  we  de- 
bate the  Broomfield  amendment.  We  do 
not  pan  the  Chamber  during  1  minute 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  or  during 
legislative  regular  business  like  this. 
But  if  we  did,  I  think  most  Americans 
would  be  shocked,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  so  few  Members  here  now  for 
this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentaeman  tell  us  how  many  people  he 
thinks  may  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  On  the 
Republican  side  about  10,  and  on  the 
Democratic  side  about  3. 

If  this  resolution,  the  Broomfield  res- 
olution is  important,  and  I  believe  it  is 
highly  important,  then  more  Members 
should  be  here,  and  I  know  this  is  an 
important  resolution.  I  never  have  seen 
so  many  cosponsors  on  a  resolution  in 
my  life.  The  first  resolved  clause  ac- 
claims the  President  for  his  decisive 
leadership  and  unerring  judgment. 
These  are  key  words,  decisive  leader- 
ship, unerring  judgment,  near  flawless 
judgment,  and  sound  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  second  resolved  clause  states 
that  this  Chamber,  "expresses  its  high- 
est commendation  and  sincerest  appre- 
ciation to  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  international  coalition  who 
have  participated  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  have  demonstrated  excep- 
tional bravery,  dedication  and  profes- 
sionalism." That  was  the  key  word  I 
heard  coming  out  of  all  of  the  anchor- 
men's mouths  when  they  went  into  Ku- 
wait City,  and  they  could  not  believe 
the  professionalism  of  all  of  our  men 
and  women  in  every  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, from  logistics,  to  the  fighter  pilots 
in  a  British  Tornado  going  in  at  200 


feet  over  the  deck  in  darkness  on  the 
first  night,  blowing  up  Iraqi  airfields. 

The  tfliird  clause  "conveys  Its  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  United  States  and 
coalition  forces  who  have  been  injured 
or  killed  during  this  operation,  and  ex- 
presses its  compassion  for  the  families 
of  noncombatants  who  have  suffered 
hardships  and  personal  losses  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War,"  what  I  choose 
to  call  the  battle  for  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait. 

A  total  of  105  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding- the  young  lady  helicopter 
pilot,  a  major,  who  died  during  the  sup- 
port operation  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  fourth  clause  "supports  contin- 
ued efforts  to  promote  peace  and  sta- 
bility tn  the  Persian  Gulf,"  not  easy 
with  fighting  going  on  there  as  we 
speak,  all  up  and  down  this  nation  of 
Iraq.  That  one  evil  man.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, seems  to  have  dragged  his  nation 
through  the  meat  grinder,  he  shredded 
it.  The  fighting  may  go  on  for  months 
until  God  chooses  that  Saddam's  short 
dash  through  life  is  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  this  well 
twice  last  week  and  said  that  I  could 
not  feel  joy  or  euphora  or  celebrate 
with  the  rest  of  my  country.  It  was  not 
that  I  was  any  more  sensitive,  like  the 
Alan  AJda  or  Phil  Donahue  sensitive 
male  of  this  modern  time,  it  was  just 
that  I  had  spent  half  of  my  adult  life 
workinf  POW  problems.  Actually  more 
than  tiat.  I  have  worked  this  issue 
going  all  the  way  back  to  when  I  was  a 
pre-cadet  waiting  to  go  to  pilot  train- 
ing, and  I  listened  to  an  Army  major,  I 
think  his  name  was  Mayo,  tell  about 
brainwashing  and  how  they  broke  our 
men  in  captivity  in  North  Korea.  And 
we  left  389  of  them  behind  in  Korea. 
And  we  never  got  a  single  POW  back 
from  about  500  men  shot  down  over 
Laos. 

So  I  was  sweating  these  POW's.  I 
couldn't  relax  until  they  were  all  re- 
turned. But  I  tell  you,  I  am  happy 
today.  That  joyful  spirit  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  is  slowly 
overcoming  him  is  gripping  me  because 
of  the  word  today  that  before  we  even 
started  this  debate,  24  Americans 
POW's  were  added  to  the  ones  released 
yesterday  one  is  a  Kuwaiti.  That  must 
be  MohBJnmed  Mubarak,  the  A-4  pilot 
shot  down  in  the  first  days  of  the  war. 
Also  9  more  British  allied  pilots,  who 
together  with  the  3  yesterday  makes  a 
total  of  12.  The  Brits  lost  six  Tornados 
in  thoae  airfield  strikes.  That  may 
mean  that  every  man  aboard  success- 
fully ejected,  suffered  some  abuse,  but 
they  survived.  We  got  our  lady  pris- 
oner. Melissa  Rathbun-Nealy,  back  yes- 
terday. We  did  not  know  she  was 
wounded.  So  she  is  not  only  back  with 
us,  but  she  has  a  Purple  Heart.  Talking 
to  her  parents  on  the  phone  yesterday 
was  a  delight  to  witness. 

Here  is  a  chart  of  the  prisoners  that 
I  held  up  here  the  other  day.  John  Pe- 
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ters, the  severely  beat-up  British  pilot. 
Where  was  Adrian  Nichol,  the 
backseater?  He  hopefully  is  in  the 
group  of  nine  Brits.  And  Jefftey  Zaun's 
pilot.  Bob  Wetzel,  we  never  heard  a 
word  on  him  in  all  of  these  weeks.  He 
was  in  that  first  group  that  came  out 
yesterday.  Maurizio  Cocciolone,  the 
Italian  must  be  one  of  those  released 
today.  Also  where  were  Clifford  Acree 
and  Guy  Hunter,  our  oldest  flyers  from 
Camp  Pendleton?  I  have  seen  their 
families  on  local  TV  back  in  California. 
They  must  be  in  the  24  Americans  to  be 
released  today. 

Here  is  a  photo  of  Mohammed  Muba- 
rak who  fought  in  an  A-4  Skyhawk,  the 
same  plane  in  which  Senator  John 
McCain,  out  courageous  colleague,  was 
shot  down  over  the  skies  of  North  Viet- 
nam. John  spent  6V^  years  as  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

Also  Harry  Roberts,  our  great  F-16 
pilot  from  Torrejon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  truthfully  enjoy 
speaking  out  on  this  Broomfield 
amendment.  We  do  not  get  that  chance 
very  often  to  have  such  leadership  on  a 
great  amendment  like  this.  No,  it  looks 
like  the  POW  story  is  having  a  happy 
ending. 

We  got  back  our  team  of  four  CBS 
who  tried  to  write  their  own  ground 
rules;  26  or  29  journalists  have  also 
written  their  own  ground  rules  by 
going  up  to  Basra,  where  there  is  unbe- 
lievable civil  unrest.  We  will  have  to 
sweat  out  these  fellow  Americans  all 
this  week.  Hopefully,  God  willing,  they 
will  all  come  home  safe.  I  do  under- 
stand that  desire  to  pursue  the  news 
story  and  ride  to  the  sound  of  the  can- 
nons. 

But  I  also  have  to  respect  the  pain  of 
their  loved  ones  left.  What  about  the 
six  hostages  in  Iraq?  What  about  the 
Israeli  pilot  backseater  in  an  F-4  Phan- 
tom? His  wife  is  sweating  6  or  7  years 
in  captivity  for  him.  There  are  a  lot  of 
unanswered  histories  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  but  let  me  return  to  this  res- 
olution. 
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The  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  one 
of  our  former  highly  respected  col- 
leagues who  served  10  years  in  this 
Chamber,  Dick  Cheney — all  of  them  did 
a  job  that  is  almost  beyond  description 
it  was  so  good.  We  have  a  military 
team,  all  of  whom  were  honed  in  com- 
bat in  Vietnam,  from  Colin  Powell  and 
the  Bear,  Normal  Schwarzkopf,  and  all 
the  ranks  in  between,  right  down  to  the 
young  captains  and  majors  and  lieuten- 
ants who  want  Into  their  first  combat. 

What  can  we  say  about  our  enlisted 
men?  The  words  are  weak  on  this  piece 
of  paper.  You  want  to  reach  into 
Churchill's  writings  to  wax  poetic  with 
Churchillian  praises  to  honor  these 
men. 

Where  are  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  sharing  in  this  historic 


debate  so  they  can  make  amends  for 
some  things  on  this  floor  about  our  de- 
fense structure  over  the  last  14  years? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vious speaker  asked  where  the  Demo- 
crats are  who  might  like  to  speak  on 
this  momentous  occasion.  If  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  let  me  just  say  that 
we  have  got  one  Democrat  right  here 
who  voted  to  authorize  the  use  of  force; 
we  have  the  chairman  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  crafting  the  legis- 
lation that  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives authorizing  the  use  of 
force.  We  have  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspm], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  who  helped  craft  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  force,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
LARZ],  a  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
who  helped  craft  the  legislation  that 
authorized  the  use  of  force. 

I  think  it  is  peculiar  that  none  of 
them,  nor  am  I,  are  listed  as  a  cospon- 
sor  on  this  legislation.  If  I  could  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  would  do  so  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  rules  of  the  House  per- 
mit that. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  has  raised  a  very  interest- 
ing point  that  I  wish  had  not  been 
raised,  but  now  that  it  has  by  so  many 
speakers,  I  think  we  need  to  get  the 
record  clear. 

The  resolution  we  are  dealing  with. 
House  Resolution  95,  was  introduced  on 
February  28,  1991,  and  all  of  the  people 
who  appear  on  the  printed  copy  of  that 
were  asked  in  advance  to  cosponsor  it, 
period. 

As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  I 
just  want  the  Members  to  know  that 
this  chairman  had  nothing  to  do  with 
writing  the  language.  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port the  langruage  in  every  way,  and  as 
you  can  tell  from  my  remarks,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution,  but  that  does  not  change 
the  fact  of  what  has  gone  on  here  with 
regard  to  the  resolution  and  the  de- 
bate, and,  yes,  the  gentleman  can  co- 
sponsor  it.  Under  the  rules,  if  the  gen- 
tleman were  not  out  of  town  attending 
to  business,  the  gentleman  could  be- 
come a  cosponsor  up  until  the  time  of 
the  vote,  but  if  he  is  not  here  and  he 
did  not  know  about  this  resolution,  he 
could  not  be  a  cosponsor  no  matter 
how  badly  he  would  like  to  have  been  a 
cosponsor. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  without  the  Democrats 


the  original  resolution  on  the  use  of 
force  would  never  have  passed  this 
House. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  am  happy  to  srield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  timely  to  make  a  correction 
here,  because  the  Democrat  majority 
was  alerted,  because  when  I  drafted  it, 
I  sought  bipartisan  support  for  it.  They 
were  not  interested  at  that  time,  and 
so  we  proceeded  with  it.  So  they  did 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  this  bi- 
partisan. 

I  just  want  to  say  this:  I  have  been  in 
this  House  now  for  more  than  34  years. 
I  have  worked  with  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  li-om  Florida 
[Mr.  FASCELL],  for  all  of  those  years. 
We  have  worked  very,  very  closely  to- 
gether. I  know  he  is  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican. We  work  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
and  I  appreciate  his  support.  I  know 
how  he  supports  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  I  did  give  the  opportunity  to  the 
majority  to  make  this  bipartisan,  and 
we  were  turned  down. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  I  turned  him 
down? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  no,  it  was  his  staff 
that  turned  us  down. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  just  get  the  record 
straight.  I  respect  my  distinguished 
colleague,  and  I  guess  this  leads  to  a 
difficult  problem  as  far  as  the  two  of  us 
is  concerned,  but  I  hope  it  does  not  last 
very  long. 

But  this  bill  was  never  considered  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
was  never  considered  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  had  no  part  in  the 
drafting  of  it,  although  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  the  resolution  before  us 
salutes  the  President  for  his  leader- 
ship. The  resolution  before  us  salutes 
our  troops,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served,  along  with  our  allies,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  resolution  before 
us  conveys  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  those  who  have  served 
in  cases  of  families  who  have  lost  a 
loved  one  or  seen  a  loved  one  injured. 
The  legislation  before  us  supports  our 
continued  efforts  toward  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  support  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation,  and  whether  or  not 
we  may  or  may  not  appear  as  a  cospon- 
sor, I  think  that  hJgis  probably  said 
more  about  those  of  us  who  were  asked 
to  cosponsor  it  than  those  of  us  who  be- 
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Ueve  in  and  support  the  thrust  of  this 
resolution. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  let  met  just 
gro  back  to  January  12,  when  we  de- 
bated in  this  House  the  legrislation  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force.  It  would  not 
have  been  enacted  without  the  support 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

I  respect  the  views  of  those  who 
voted  against  authorizing  the  use  of 
force.  They  had  ample  reason  not  to 
vote  to  authorize  the  use  of  force.  They 
had  our  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Crowe,  saying 
let  us  provide  more  time  for  sanctions 
to  work.  We  heard  from  a  number  of 
other  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  members  in 
the  past,  and  we  heard  from  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense  who  said  to  give 
those  sanctions  more  time  to  work. 

I  voted  to  authorize  the  use  of  force 
because  I  felt  the  best  chance  that  we 
had  for  avoiding  war  was  to  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  that  we  were  prepared 
to  go  to  war,  to  force,  to  compel,  the 
Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait.  I  felt  that  our 
cause  was  just. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we,  as  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  other  caring  nation, 
can  stand  aside  and  watch  as  a  power- 
ful nation  runs  roughshod  over  a  weak 
nation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  award  ag- 
gression. We  should  not  encourage 
would-be  aggressors  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein wherever  they  may  appear,  and  I 
believe  the  strategic  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  this  country  were  at  stake  in 
this  instance. 

I  believe  that  sometimes,  sometimes 
as  a  last  resort,  but  sometimes  force  is 
necessary. 

The  tough  job,  in  a  real  sense,  may 
He  ahead  of  us.  I  am  not  going  to  sug- 
gest that  what  we  have  gone  through  is 
easy,  but  in  some  respects,  the  tough 
job  still  lies  ahead,  and  that  is  to  build 
on  the  peace. 

We  have  to  decide  how  long  and  how 
many  U.S.  troops  to  leave  in  the  re- 
gion. My  hope  is  we  do  not  leave  many, 
and  we  do  not  leave  them  for  long. 

To  the  extent  that  we  need  a  peace- 
keeping force,  my  hope  is  that  we 
make  that  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  or 
one  led  by  Arabs. 

I  believe  in  the  future  we  should  con- 
duct joint  exercises  with  our  allies  in 
the  region.  There  is  reason  to  say  that 
we  should  position  equipment  in  the  re- 
gion. Clearly  we  need  to  continue  our 
naval  presence  in  the  region  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last,  I  think,  four  decades. 
As  we  face  the  future  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  our  Nation,  I  hope  and  I 
pray  that  we  will  mount  the  same  in- 
tensity and  enthusiasm  that  we  have 
demonstrated  for  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  I  hope  that  we  will  bring 
to  bear  the  same  intensity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  crafting,  in  debating,  in  de- 
signing. In  developing  and  implement- 
ing an  energy  iwlicy  for  our  country, 
at  long  last  an  energy  policy  for  this 
Nation. 
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Second,  I  hope  that  we  will  finally 
bring  to  bear  the  same  intensity  and 
enthusiasm  for  resolving  once  and  for 
all  the  issue  of  Israel,  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  Israel  within  its  own  borders 
and.  at  the  same  time,  develop  a  settle- 
ment fair  to  the  Palestinians. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  we  have  learned 
that  maybe  this  United  Nations  that 
many  in  this  body  have  derided  over 
the  years,  that  the  United  Nations  can 
plaj-  a  constructive  role  in  keeping  the 
peace,  and  then  in  many  instances  in 
bringing  to  heel  an  aggressor  who 
would  violate  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
whether  it  is  Kuwaiti  people  or  any 
other  nation. 

My  hope  is  we  will  now  bring  to  bear 
postwar  the  same  enthusiasm  that  we 
have  brought  to  bear  in  the  last  6  or  7 
months. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from   South  Carolina   [Mr. 

SP8.NCE]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
commend  President  Bush  for  his  ex- 
traordinary leadership  of  this  Nation 
and  the  coalition.  I  salute  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  performed  their  duties  with 
excellence  and  vigor.  And  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
traordinary talents  of  Generals  Powell 
and  Schwarzkopf  who  led  our  men  and 
women  into  the  conflict  with  a  flawless 
plan  and  a  deep  concern  for  the  safety 
of  each  and  every  soldier  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Never  have  I  been  prouder  of  our 
country  than  when  it  answered  a  call 
for  help  in  a  fight  for  peace  with  free- 
dom and  justice.  At  no  other  time  in 
recent  memory  has  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  flown  so  vibrantly  as 
when,  over  the  past  few  months,  it  has 
led  our  Armed  Forces  to  victory  and 
our  Nation  to  unity.  In  case  anyone 
doubted,  which  they  never  really 
should  have,  America  is  back.  The 
overwhelming  success  of  American 
forces  in  the  dust  of  the  Arabian  desert 
should  have  vanquished  any  notions 
that  the  power  and  prestige  of  America 
were  dwindling.  No  longer  can  the 
United  States  of  America  be  derided  as 
the  world's  wimp,  forever  looking  over 
its  shoulder  at  the  ghosts  of  the  past  or 
cowering  at  the  need  and  responsibility 
for  strong  action  to  defend  freedom. 

During  debate  on  the  use  of  force  we 
heard  all  about  the  presumed  virtues  of 
sanctions  and  diplomacy.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  now  that  our  military 
forces  achieved  an  end  which  diplo- 
msLoy  and  sanctions  never  could  have. 
The  swift  and  decisive  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait displayed  the  professionalism  of 
our  forces  as  well  as  the  deep  concern 
for  minimizing  allied  casualties.  As 
Secretary  Cheney  so  aptly  put  it,  "The 
mother  of  all  battles  was  turned  into 
the  mother  of  all  retreats."  In  just  100 
hours,  our  troops  decimated  a  vaunted 


army  of  more  than  half  a  million. 
While  the  loss  of  even  one  life  is  a  trag- 
edy, still  fewer  than  100  of  our  person- 
nel gave  their  lives  in  the  face  of  great 
odds.  In  contrast,  more  individuals 
have  been  killed  in  the  war  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  than  in  the  bat- 
tle in  the  desert. 

As  Americans,  the  coalition,  and  the 
people  of  Kuwait  glory  in  the  victory, 
let  us  not  now  be  tempted  to  let  our 
guard  down.  Due  to  the  failings  of 
human  nature,  or  rather  the  nature  of 
inhuman  leaders,  we  are  likely  to  face 
similar  situations  in  the  future.  As 
long  as  one  country  would  seek  to 
dominate  another,  we  must  maintain 
our  peaceful,  yet  strong,  vigil  and  not 
allow  the  lure  of  selfish  nonviolence  to 
stifle  justice. 

The  magnificence  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  their  discipline,  their  com- 
manders, our  superior  equipment  saved 
lives  in  the  long  run.  Yet  we  did  not 
reach  this  pinnacle  of  excellence  magi- 
cally overnight.  It  has  taken  years  to 
resurrect  our  Armed  Forces  from  the 
dearth  of  just  a  decade  ago.  This  task 
took  resolve  in  the  face  of  those  who 
viewed  support  for  the  military  as  im- 
moral and  wasteful.  The  funds  spent  in 
providing  for  our  military  were  monies 
well-spent.  They  allowed  us  to  win  the 
conflict  in  record  time  and,  mercifully, 
with  a  miraculously  low  rate  of  casual- 
ties. 

If  we  wish  our  America  to  remain  as 
the  vaaiguard  of  freedom,  let  us  not 
now  foolishly  sacrifice  these  strides  by 
disassembling  the  structure  which  has 
brought  us  to  this  great  success.  Let  us 
continue  our  support,  which  so  many 
have  been  eager  to  proclaim  here 
today,  for  our  brave  and  courageous 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  Support 
for  our  troops  must  be  more  than  a  yel- 
low ribbon  deep. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  bear 
these  things  in  mind  as  we  face  critical 
issues  Jn  the  days  ahead.  And  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  rejoicing  at  our  victory, 
the  saffety  of  our  troops,  and  the  lead- 
ership pf  the  United  States  of  America. 

D  1500 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mendiqg  my  President,  and  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  so  valiantly 
served  this  country  in  the  stunning 
success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  stand 
today,  to  recognize  those  who  have 
stepped  forward  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom. 

Our  President,  the  Commander  and 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
Chief  Ambassador  of  the  American 
principles  of  liberty,  has  demonstrated 
extraondinary  leadership,  diligence  and 
decisiveness  throughout  this  conflict. 
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Likewise,  our  troops  responded  to  the 
call  of  duty.  They  served  their  Nation 
bravely,  confidently,  and  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

While  we  grieve  along  with  them  for 
their  losses,  we  herald  their  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  many  may  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  President 
Bush's  leadership,  he  did  not  doubt 
himself.  He  understood  the  ruthless- 
ness  and  maliciousness  of  the  Dictator, 
Saddam. 

A  dictator  who  murdered,  arrested, 
tortured,  and  used  as  human  shields 
the  innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Kuwait. 

A  dictator  who  wreaked  unbridled  en- 
vironmental havoc  upon  an  entire  re- 
gion's fragile  ecology. 

A  dictator  who  systematically  raped, 
pillaged,  and  devastated  a  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Bush  was  right 
from  the  beginning.  He  was  right  about 
Saddam.  And  he  was  right  about  how 
to  handle  this  conflict. 

He  understood  that  some  things  are 
worth  fighting  for,  and  that  ruthless 
aggression  must  be  checked. 

As  an  institution,  we  owe  him  and 
our  troops  our  highest  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2M!  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ROTH]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution.  We 
thank  divine  providence  for  our  Presi- 
dent, and  thank  divine  providence  for 
the  successful  conclusion  to  this  war. 

We  thank  our  President.  What  a  su- 
perb example  of  leadership.  Throw  all 
the  books  and  periodicals  on  leadership 
away.  Here  is  a  stellar  performance,  a 
model  of  all  leaders.  He  did  not  imi- 
tate, but  he  is  a  model  and  example  to 
others.  We  thank  our  troops  for  the 
professional  way  in  which  they  con- 
ducted themselves,  and  for  the  sac- 
rifices they  made.  Our  troops  in  the 
gulf,  I  believe,  had  another  President's 
words  in  mind  when  they  fought  in  the 
gulf  and  served  in  the  gulf:  "Ask  not 
what  youj  country  can  do  for  you,  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

These  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  ex- 
emplify that  philosophy.  The  valor  and 
the  example  that  they  exemplified  are 
for  all  future  generations.  We  thank 
the  American  people  for  their  stead- 
fastness, their  courage,  and  their  com- 
mitment, because  here  in  our  Republic, 
truly,  the  people  do  rule. 

I  want  to  thank  my  fellow  Members 
in  the  Congress.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  for  his  resolution,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell].  I  remember  the  superb 
speech  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  gave  right  on  this  floor, 
in  this  Chamber.  I  was  sitting  right 
here  in  this  chair  when  he  told  the  peo- 
ple in  this  House  what  they  were  vot- 
ing for  when  they  voted  for  the  Janu- 


ary resolution.  He  did  not  equivocate. 
He  did  not  mince  words.  He  backed  the 
President  100  percent. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  time 
that,  as  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  said 
"It  Is  preparation  that  leads  to  vic- 
tory." I  want  to  thank  all  the  Members 
of  this  House,  but  especially  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  side.  When  the  tough  deci- 
sions were  made  in  the  1980's,  and  had 
to  be  made  in  the  1980's  on  the  defense 
votes,  our  side  stood  strong.  Some 
Members  of  that  side  stood  strong,  too. 
But  when  the  decisions  had  to  be  made, 
the  tough  decisions  had  to  be  made,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  there  to  make  those  de- 
cisions. Republicans  were  in  the 
trenches  when  the  unpopular  but  ai>- 
propriate  decisions  had  to  be  made. 

I  was  hoping  that  after  this  conflict 
we  would  again  have  politics  stop  at 
the  water's  edge.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  owe  this  Nation,  both  as  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

Again,  we  want  to  thank  all  those 
who  made  this  victory  swift  and  sure. 
We  have  had  in  history,  the  Hundred 
Year  War,  the  Thirty  Year  War,  and 
now  we  have  had  the  Hundred  Hour 
War,  which  will  be  studied  in  every 
military  academy  around  the  world. 

I  thank  those  in  Congress  who  made 
it  possible,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  for 
introducing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  1  of  the  183  Members  who  cast  their 
vote  against  the  President  having  au- 
thority to  declare  war  some  few  weeks 
ago,  and  yes,  as  1  of  the  6  people  who 
stood  by  that  position  a  week  later,  I 
never  thought  I  would  live  to  see  the  • 
day  when  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  as 
to  what  side  a  Member  was  on  would 
become  such  a  political  issue. 

Therefore,  I  rise  today  with  a  few 
very  brief  remarks.  There  are  just  a 
couple  of  matters  that  I  must  clearly 
state  before  I  cast  my  vote  on  this  res- 
olution because  my  vote  today  may  not 
be  appropriately  perceived.  First,  I 
take  this  time  to  commend  the  U.S. 
forces  for  their  exceptional  bravery, 
dedication,  and  professionalism,  I  also 
want  to,  with  all  sincerity,  to  convey 
my  deepest  symiMithy  and  condolences 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  who  have  been  injured  or 
killed  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
God  knows  that  I  regret  the  loss  of 
even  one  life.  No  one  has  yet  bothered 
even  to  estimate  the  number  of  lives 
that  were  lost,  either  Kuwaitis  or 
Iraqis.  They  were  human  beings.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  American  people 
lost  their  life.  Maybe  we  will  know  at 
some  point. 

However,  I  cannot  support  continued 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  President  to 
police  the  world.  I  opposed  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  at  its  inception,   and  I 


continue  to  oppose  the  reasons  why  we 
entered  into  this  war.  I  oppose  this 
country's  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  resolution  before  Members 
today  merely  removed  any  account- 
ability for  the  President  as  it  concerns 
his  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  can- 
not support  such  a  mandate. 

D  1510 

Moreover,  no  one  has  yet  to  truly  an- 
swer my  question.  What  is  victory? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  EMERSON]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  The  war  has  ended,  and  this 
is  a  victorious  time  for  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  who  have  stopped 
a  brutal  tyrant  as  he  sought  to  wreak 
havoc  among  the  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  upon  the  world.  We 
watched  in  horror  as  Saddam  Hussein 
systematically  destroyed  the  smaller, 
weaker  country  of  Kuwait.  We  can  now 
say  that  we  have  been  successful  in  re- 
pelling this  aggression  through  a  unit- 
ed world  effort.  The  Conunander  In 
Chief  deserves  our  highest  commenda- 
tion for  his  foresight,  insight,  and  su- 
perb leadership. 

As  President  Bush  has  said,  our  cause 
in  the  Middle  East  was  right  and  just 
and  moral.  I  believe  President  Bush 
and  his  top  advisers — General 
Schwarzkopf,  Secretary  Cheney,  and 
Chairman  Powell — showed  absolutely 
superb  judgment  throughout  this  en- 
tire ordeal.  United  States  and  allied  ef- 
forts in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  planned 
and  executed  military  performances  In 
history.  Our  service  men  and  women 
have  been  the  best  trained  and 
equipped  forces  ever  deployed  in  his- 
tory. 

These  efforts  and  our  victory  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  could  not  have  been  re- 
motely possible  without  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  during  this  war — they  are  the 
real  heroes  of  this  conflict.  These  men 
and  women  have  suffered  the  perils  of 
war,  the  hardships  of  being  away  from 
home  and  from  their  loved  ones,  and 
they  have  experienced  financial  hard- 
ships as  well. 

Let  us  welcome  them  home  with  open 
arms  and  thank  them  for  their  service 
and  sacrifice  for  their  Nation. 

This  war  has  caused  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  many.  Again,  I  heartily  com- 
mend those  who  served  our  country  in 
the  gulf  and  anxiously  await  their  safe 
and  speedy  return  home. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  resolution,  I 
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could  not  help  but  rise  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  absolutely  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  our  President  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

I  would  respectftilly  disagree,  how- 
ever, with  some  of  my  colleagues  who  I 
think  have  put  some  partisan  politics 
into  this  debate.  There  was,  in  fact, 
substantial  support  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  as  we  debated  this  issue, 
and  I  want  to  pay  special  attention  and 
proper  recognition  to  those  Members  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  some  80  in  total, 
who  did  support  the  President  during  a 
very  difficult  deliberation  and  debate 
on  this  floor,  and  specifically  12  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairmen 
who  stood  up  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, led  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CBLL],  who  I  think  did  a  fantastic  job 
In  supporting  House  Joint  Resolution 
77;  however,  my  primary  purpose  is  in 
acknowledging  the  absolutely  brilliant 
leadership  of  President  Bush.  There 
were  many  nay-sayers  who  said  in  the 
debate  that  they  were  not  sure  why  we 
were  in  the  Middle  East,  why  we  were 
taking  up  our  support  of  the  issue  of 
Kuwait,  and  as  we  have  seen  by  recent 
polls,  as  much  as  91  percent  of  the 
American  people  now  are  absolutely  or 
totally  convinced  that  President  Bush 
did  the  right  thing. 

There  were  many  who  said  the  coali- 
tion would  break  down,  that  President 
Bush  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  co- 
alition together,  and  as  we  all  know,  he 
performed  brilliantly  and  kept  all  our 
coalition  partners  as  full  players. 

There  were  many  who  said  that  Is- 
rael would  be  brought  into  the  fray  and 
that  would  cause  us  major  problems, 
and,  once  again,  because  of  the  bril- 
liant leadership  of  President  Bush  and 
the  tenaciousness  of  the  Israeli  leader- 
ship, they  were  able  to  keep  their  re- 
solve and  not  enter  the  conflict. 

There  were  those  who  said  the  Arabs 
would  not  fight,  that  they  would  not  be 
up  on  the  flront  lines  with  our  troops, 
and.  as  we  know,  they  were  not  only  on 
the  front  lines,  they  led  some  of  the 
fights,  especially  in  and  around  Kuwait 
City. 

There  were  those  who  said  this  effort 
would  weaken  our  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  was  also 
proved  to  be  wrong.  We  in  fact  have  an 
outstanding  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  cas- 
ualties would  be  high,  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that,  too,  thankfully  was  wrong. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  all 
of  us  join  together  In  saying  to  Presi- 
dent Bush,  "You  have  done  us  proud." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute,  simply  to  pay 
my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  who  just 
spoke  In  the  well,  for  the  recognition  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Democratic   Party 
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and  those  Members  who  voted  in  sup- 
port of  the  President  in  authorizing  the 
use  of  force  and  to  balance  the  record 
with  more  perspective  than  I  have 
heard  up  until  now  about  the  actions  in 
this  body. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  the  efforts  of 
the  President  and  the  troops.  This  res- 
olution expresses  that. 

I  dare  say  while  there  are  still  strong 
differences  of  opinion,  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  to  the  whole  world  the 
strength  of  the  democratic  process.  We 
still  remain  united. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate is  misnamed  if  we  call  it  a  debate. 
We  are  simply  here  joined  together,  not 
to  debate  this  resolution,  for  there  is 
no  disagreement  about  it;  rather,  we 
are  here  as  Americans,  not  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  superb  conduct  of  the  war, 
to  commend  the  generals  and  officers 
and  the  troops  for  their  courage  and 
steadCastness  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
and  to  convey  our  sympathies  and  con- 
dolences to  the  families  of  the  fallen 
troops. 

This  marks  the  second  time  that  the 
Congress  has  passed  such  a  resolution. 
One  might  mistakenly  believe  in  lis- 
tening to  much  of  the  debate  today 
this  13  the  first  time  that  the  Congress 
has  gathered  to  pass  this  resolution  or 
one  nearly  identical  to  it.  One  might 
even  believe  from  the  debate  today 
that  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution  is 
partisan  in  nature  only. 

Well,  those  who  would  claim  that 
seek  to  clutch  the  results  of  the  war 
and  the  war  itself  to  their  own  breasts 
for  personal,  petty,  partisan  political 
reasons. 

On  January  18  last,  this  body  passed 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  399  to  6  a 
bipartisan  resolution.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2.  The  Honorable  Sen- 
ator Mitchell,  the  majority  leader, 
was  the  sponsor  of  that  resolution.  It 
passed,  as  I  said,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  399  to  6.  It  is  almost  identical 
to  the  resolution  that  is  today  before 
us. 

We  could  as  far  as  this  Member  is 
concerned  pass  one  resolution  a  day 
commending  the  President  and  the 
troops  and  giving  our  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  their  families,  but  the 
thing  that  we  should  be  sure  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  is  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue,  that  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  has  been  discussed 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  on  January  18 
and  passed  overwhelmingly  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Now,  let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may, 
refer  to  the  vote  on  January  12. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  expired. 


Mr.  FAiSCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

□  1520 

That  vote  back  on  January  12.  that 
vote  is  known  as  the  "wax"  vote,  has 
been  mischaracterized  in  this  Chamber 
today.  I  believe,  again  for  petty,  par- 
tisan, personal  jxjlitics. 

The  vote  on  January  12  was  not  a 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  go  to  war; 
the  vote  on  January  12  was  a  vote  to 
commend  the  President  and  to  ask  him 
to  come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  wanted  him  to  do.  to 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  prior  to 
committing  the  troops  to  an  offensive 
military  action. 

So  the  vote  on  January  12  was  not  a 
vote,  as  some  would  have  you  believe, 
for  or  against  the  President;  it  was  a 
vote  about  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  says  only  the 
Congress  can  declare  war. 

Many  of  us  voted  in  this  Chamber,  as 
I  did.  and  that  is  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, to  say  to  the  President.  "Mr. 
President,  if  we  must  go  to  war.  then 
come  to  this  Congress  as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  and  ask  for  a  declaration 
of  war  as  other  Presidents  before  you 
have  done." 

To  characterize  that  vote  as  a  vote 
for  or  against  the  President,  for  or 
against  the  war.  is  to  do  so  for  the  low- 
est of  partisan  jwlitical  purposes. 

Did  anyone  at  the  Pentagon  or  in 
this  Chamber  believe  that  this  war 
would  be  short  and  easy  and  that  only 
a  few  dozen— as  tragic  as  that  is— a  few 
dozen  Americans  would  be  lost?  No  one 
believed  that.  And  in  secret  briefings 
we  were  told  this  could  be  anywhere 
between  1.000  and  15.000  men  and 
women.  Americans. 

Are  wa  delighted?  Yes.  Prayerful? 
Yes.  Surprised?  Absolutely.  And 
thrilled  with  the  successes  of  our 
troops  and  the  political  precision  of 
our  President. 

Let  us  resolve  here  and  now  that 
those  who  would  use  this  war  and  doz- 
ens of  American  lives  that  have  been 
lost  and  the  environmental  havoc  that 
has  been  wreaked  across  the  Middle 
East  and  the  political  chaos  that  may 
follow,  those  who  would  use  that  for 
narrow  Republican  partisan  gain 
should,  themselves,  be  turned  out  of  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Trapicant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  con- 
sider myself  a  real  Democrat.  I  said  the 
President  did  a  great  job;  he  deserves  a 
pat  on  the  back.  He  did  a  great  job 
under  fire.  President  Bush  earned  a 
place  in  history.  I  think  more  so  than 
for  his  performance,  that  at  least  he 
came  to  tihe  Congress  and  he  asked  for 
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that  use  of  force.  I  think  that  will  dis- 
tingruish  his  Presidency. 

General  Powell,  Dick  Cheney,  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  did  a  great  job.  But  I 
want  to  talk  about  something  a  little 
different  today. 

I  voted  against  it,  and  I  still  say  that 
America  cannot  be  the  policeman  to 
the  world.  While  we  are  policing  the 
world,  who  the  hell  is  policing  Amer- 
ica? 

You  had  23,000  murders  in  America 
this  year  alone. 

Let  me  say  this:  Our  troops  did  a 
great  job,  and  I  want  to  commend 
them,  but  we  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  Hussein  was  the  greatest 
threat  in  the  history  of  the  World. 

Let  me  tell  you:  Japan  is  buying  up 
our  T-bills,  financing  our  debt,  and 
buying  our  companies,  and  it  poses  a 
much  greater  security  threat  than  Hus- 
sein ever  did. 

What  the  hell  are  we  doing  about  it? 
They  are  financing  our  debt,  foreclos- 
ing on  our  companies,  buying  our 
banks,  they  are  buying  jobs. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  as  we 
talk  about  Hussein:  About  18  million 
people,  the  size  of  California,  World 
War  I  minds;  the  Scud  missile  flies 
slower  than  a  commercial  jetliner  from 
California  to  New  York. 

Our  troops  did  a  great  job,  but  let  me 
caution  this  House:  For  those  Members 
who  are  going  to  try  and  build  up  a 
continued  military-industrial  complex 
in  this  country,  you  are  wrecking  our 
freedom  with  that  type  of  policy.  You 
are  not  saving  America,  you  are  not 
saving:  the  world. 

We  did  a  great  job,  our  troops  did  a 
great  job,  and  our  President  did  a  great 
job.  But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
keep  socking  it  to  that  military  budg- 
et, and  what  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
said  was  the  truth,  that  we  have  cre- 
ated a  military-industrial  complex 
that  is  now  taking  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  using  It  as  a  60-second  promo  for 
every  damn  weapons  system  around. 

Where  was  the  B-1?  Where  was  the  B- 
2?  They  pulled  out  the  A-lOs,  because 
we  were  meeting  no  resistance. 

I  just  say  this  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  again:  Thank  God  our  troops  did 
a  great  job.  Our  President  did  a  great 
job  under  fire.  But  let  me  tell  those 
who  continue  to  say  that  all  that  great 
defense  buildup  is  what  was  making  us 
free.  We  could  have  beaten  this  man 
without  an  awful  lot  of  the  expendi- 
tures we  have  had.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  those  expendi- 
tures before  we  weaken  ourselves  that 
much  further. 

In  closing,  out,  I  would  like  for  our 
Nation  now  to  take  a  look  at  inter- 
national trade,  and  I  am  making  a  plea 
for  one  of  the  most  popular  Presidents 
in  American  history  right  now. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  in  a  position,  al- 
though I  disagreed  with  some  of  his 
policies,  when  Ronald  Reagan  said  he 
was  going  to  do  something,  he  did  it 


and  now  has  the  respect  of  the  world. 
George  Bush  has  now  moved  himself 
into  that  postion.  I  am  hoping  that 
George  Bush  and  the  Republican  Party 
take  a  look  at  the  trade  issue  of  our 
Nation.  In  fact,  I  make  this  statement 
on  the  floor  right  now:  If  the  Repub- 
lican Party  seizes  the  trade  issue,  they 
will  take  over  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  I  do  not  give  a  damn  who 
does  it,  I  think  we  have  to  get  our 
trade  deficit  in  order  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  Japan  and  deal  with  these 
other  problems  facing  our  country. 

In  closing  out,  my  hat  goes  off  to  the 
President  and  to  all  our  troops  that  are 
coming  home  and  for  every  Member  In 
this  House  that  brought  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  issue  brought 
to  the  floor  by  the  President.  The 
President  will  distinguish  himself  more 
for  coming  to  the  floor  for  that  vote 
than  he  will  for  his  great  success  there. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  take  a  moment  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  rules  of  de- 
corum and  words  to  be  used  on  the 
floor  pursuant  to  the  Speaker's  admo- 
nitions that  were  put  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  first  day  of 
this  session. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  stand 
here  in  front  of  you  today  In  strong 
support  of  our  U.S.  troops  and  their  al- 
lies. At  a  time  when  we  have  put  to- 
gether so  many  young  people  from  this 
Nation  and  sent  them  so  very,  very  far 
away,  I  think  we  are  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  commitment  to  what  we 
all  know  in  this  country  as  our  values. 
This  entire  Nation  now  knows  what  I 
have  known  for  several  years,  and  that 
is  that  the  quality  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  bear  the  burden  of  our 
national  defense  today  is  outstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  traveled  exten- 
sively to  speak  with  our  national  sol- 
diers, our  sailors,  our  airmen,  and  our 
marines,  and  I  am  always  struck  by 
their  professionalism  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  service. 

We  cannot  forget  the  faces  of  those 
brave  young  men  and  women  who  were 
interviewed  daily  as  they  arrived  in 
Saudi  Arabia  last  year.  We  cannot  for- 
get the  faces  of  the  young  men  and 
women  out  in  the  desert  as  we  saw 
every  morning  on  the  news  media.  The 
hardships  that  they  faced  were  chron- 
icled: The  extreme  heat,  the  sand,  the 
difficulties  and,  more  importantly,  the 


uncertainty  of  the  public  support  on 
the  homeftont. 

That  public  support  they  questioned 
when  they  went,  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
any  longer  in  doubt;  that  support  on 
the  homefront  is  evident  everywhere. 

When  I  visited  the  troops.  I  sensed  a 
real  desire  to  get  their  job  done  and 
then  come  home. 

The  complaints  that  I  heard  were  not 
about  why  we  were  there  but  about 
making  sure  that  we  provided  them 
with  all  the  means  necessary  to  do 
their  job.  I  vowed  to  them  that  I  would 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
they  had  all  the  means  that  were  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  as  does  this  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  for  making  this  com- 
mitment to  the  troops.  And  they  re- 
sponded accordingly. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  in 
commending  the  troops  if  I  did  not  In- 
dicate my  special  gratitude  to  those 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel 
who  have  supported  Desert  Storm. 
Those  that  have  volunteered  to  serve 
their  country  in  the  face  of  destruction 
of  their  civilian  lives,  both  personally 
and  professionally,  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  their  communities. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
last  troops  arrive  back  into  this  coun- 
try and  will  receive  a  much  deserved 
welcome  home  and  congratulations  by 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  due  and  owed,  but  more 
than  that  it  is  something  that  will  be 
coming  from  the  heart  of  this  country. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  stand  here  de- 
bating a  passage  of  benefits  for  those 
troops,  I  think  we  have  to  commend 
the  President  and  those  individuals 
that  made  what  is  an  outstanding  vic- 
tory possible,  and  that  is  the  young 
men  and  women  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman        from        Maryland         [Mr. 

MCMILLEN]. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  I,  too,  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  President  and  the  leadership 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  and  particularly 
the  American  people  who  have  sup- 
ported this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  proudest  mo- 
ments for  me  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
was  observing  and  participating  in  this 
debate  on  January  10,  11,  and  12,  about 
what  should  be  the  appropriate  strat- 
egy for  our  Nation  in  removing  Iraq 
from  Kuwait.  I  was  proud  because  there 
In  fact  could  be  a  divergence  of  opinion 
In  this  body,  but  yet,  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  we  could  rally  behind  our 
Conunander  in  Chief  and  support  our 
Volunteer   Army   in   a   victory.    In   a 
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swlmmin?  victory  over  a  ruthless  dic- 
tator. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  remined  of 
the  painful  consequences  of  war.  On 
Saturday  Sergeant  Randazzo  of  Glen 
Bumie,  MD,  was  buried.  He  had  given 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  to  our  country. 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  price  of 
fireedom  can  indeed  be  very  high. 

I  voted  to  support  the  President,  but 
I  can  honestly  say  in  my  heart  that  I 
thought  long  and  hard  about  the  day 
when  I  would  have  to  go  in  front  of 
Sergeant  Randazzo's  parents  and  say, 
"I'm  very  sorry,  but  I'm  proud  of  your 
son." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  thought 
about  this  vote  on  January  12  under- 
stood these  consequences,  and  I  think 
It  is  only  right  that  we  take  the  mo- 
ment to  commend  those  who  made  our 
victory  possible. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me  and  for  his  sponsorship  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Let  me  begin  by  also  being  one  of 
those  who  praises  the  chairman  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  for 
his  leadership,  not  only  on  this  resolu- 
tion, but  on  the  resolution  that  al- 
lowed this  country  to  take  action  that 
was  necessary  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He 
indeed  has  been  a  stalwart  throughout 
the  process,  and  many  on  his  side  have 
followed  his  leadership,  and  I  think 
that  they  have  earned  our  praise  for 
the  kind  of  work  that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMS] who  spoke  a  few  moments  ago 
to  aay  that  everyone  is  behind  this  res- 
olution. In  fact,  we  have  heard  people 
speak  on  the  floor  thus  far  today  who 
have  Indicated  they  do  not  support  this 
resolution.  I  And  that  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. They  may  have  their  rea- 
sons, but,  when  my  colleagues  look 
through  the  resolution,  there  is  very 
little  here  that  really  anybody  should 
oppose. 

The  flrst  part  of  it  reads  that  it  ac- 
claims the  President  for  his  decisive 
leadership,  unerring  judgment  and 
sound  decisions  with  respect  to  the  cri- 
sis in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  President 
deserves  at  least  that  much  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It  ex- 
presses its  highest  commendation  and 
sincerest  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  other 
members  of  the  International  coalition 
who  have  participated  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  have  demonstrated 
exceptional  bravery,  dedication  and 
professionalism.  Absolutely  they  have, 
and  everybody  In  the  House  ought  to  be 
wllllsg  to  commend  the  troops  for 
what  they  did  and  to  commend   the 


international  forces  for  what  they  did 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  also  con- 
veys its  deepest  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  coalition  forces  who 
have  been  injured  or  killed  during  this 
operation  and  expresses  its  compassion 
for  the  families  of  noncombatants  who 
have  suffered  hardship  and  personal 
losses  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

I  think  particularly  of  Dr.  Mark 
Connolly  in  my  district  who,  within 
the  laet  couple  of  days,  was  killed  by  a 
land  mine  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  is  something  we  ought  to  do  for 
those  families  and  for  the  friends  of 
people  who  suffered  losses  in  that  con- 
flict, and  again  I  cannot  imagine  there 
is  anything  at  all  controversit^,]  about 
saying  that. 

Finally,  the  resolution  says  it  sup- 
ports the  continued  efforts  to  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Once  again  that  is  something  that  ev- 
erybody in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  for.  We  ought  to  be 
willing  to  say  that,  now  the  conflict  is 
ended,  that  we  ought  to  achieve  peace 
and  stability  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Those  people  should  have  fought  for 
something. 

So,  I  am  a  little  disappointed  that 
there  are  some  who  felt  it  was  nec- 
essary to  oppose  this  resolution,  but  I 
would  hope  the  overwhelming  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives 
sees  fit  to  approve  it.  It  is  a  very,  very 
good  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DREIER]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  $upport  of  this  resolution  commending 
American  and  allied  military  forces  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  have  been  a  true  and  vocal  supporter  of 
our  military  forces— from  President  Bush,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  all  the  way  through  the 
ranks  to  the  young  soWiers,  seaman,  and  air- 
man, from  the  very  beginning  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  Their  mission  has  not  teen 
easy  and  has  not  been  without  cost.  However, 
our  brave  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  dutifully  carried  out  their  mission  with 
great  courage,  skill,  and  patriotism.  I  salute 
them  and  their  families  who  anxiously  await 
their  return. 

The  advanced  technology  weapons  and  de- 
fense systems,  like  the  previously  maligned 
Tomahawk  cruise  missile,  Patriot  missile,  M1 
tank,  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  Apache  heli- 
copter, and  A-10  aircraft  among  others,  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  our  success  and  kept  our 
casualties  incredibly  low.  These  are  products 
of  the  Reagan-Bush  defense  program  I  sup- 
ported. I  recall  some  in  Congress  and  ttie  pub- 
lic unjustly  criticizing  this  responsible  defense 
program.  Clearty,  they  were  wrong  and  I  am 
glad,  and  I  can  guarantee  our  forces  in  the 
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gulf  are  glad,  that  we  did  not  listen  to  these 
naysayers. 

However,  the  most  important  contribution  to 
our  stunning  success  is  the  people.  The  men 
and  women  who  fought  this  war  only  Saddam 
Hussein  wanted.  Like  me,  none  of  them  want- 
ed war.  Yet,  this  All  Volunteer  Force  under- 
stood exactly  why  they  were  in  the  gulf  laying 
their  lives  on  the  line  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's brutal  aggression.  Having  personalty 
visited  witrt  out  troops  in  the  Saudi  desert,  I 
know  this  i$  a  fact. 

Today's  troops  are  the  best  educated,  best 
equipped  and  best  trained  we  have  ever  fiekl- 
ed.  The  rgalistic  training  our  grourxJ  arxl  air 
forces  received  at  Fort  Inwin  in  California's  Mo- 
jave  Deserl  and  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Nevada  desert  helped  make  a  real  difference 
that  payed  off  today  in  American  lives  saved 
and  objectives  swiftly  and  successfully 
achieved. 

The  people  also  include  those  wfio  brilliantly 
planned  operations  and  masterfully  executed 
them,  including  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney, 
Joint  Chief$  Chairman  Gen.  Colin  Powell  and 
Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf.  The  people  por- 
tion includes  those  in  logistics  and  supplies 
who  performed  real  miracles  moving  unprece- 
dented amounts  of  men  and  material  around 
the  glotie  and  through  the  desert  in  record 
time.  Without  adequate  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion, parts,  food  arid  water,  I  know  we  would 
not  have  achieved  the  success  we  have.  Just 
ask  the  Iraqis. 

I  also  salute  all  the  other  brave  men  and 
women  in  all  fiekJs  and  sen/k;es,  active  arxj 
reserve.  We  truly  are  a  team.  All  parts  of  the 
team  are  important  and  alt  parts  are  deeply 
appreciateci  by  the  American  public. 

In  commending  our  military  forces,  we  carv 
not  overtook  the  sacrifices  and  yeoman's  duty 
pertonned  by  their  families.  Most  are  looking 
foHArard  to  reuniting  with  their  loved  ones  pres- 
ently deployed  in  the  gulf.  Sadly,  some  Ameri- 
cans have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  ensure  their  families  are  cared  for. 

Today's  resolution  also  commends  the  Al- 
lied Military  Forces  that  participated  with  us  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Just  like  our  forces, 
the  steadfast  resolve  and  partrcipation  of  these 
allied  forces  were  important  contributions  to 
success.  Whether  they  be  the  British  Desert 
Rats  I  met  out  in  the  Saudi  Desert  or  the  other 
British,  French,  Egyptian,  Saudi,  Kuwaiti.  Ital- 
ian, Canadian.  Turiiish  forces,  or  those  of  the 
21  other  nations  that  sent  military  forces  to  the 
gulf,  their  support  desen/es  praise.  Special 
commendation  goes  to  the  British,  who  have 
long  proven  they  are  great  friends,  the  French, 
the  Saudis,  the  Kuwaitis,  and  ottiiBr  gulf  emir- 
ate forces,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians  for 
directly  confronting  Iraqi  aggression. 

I  agree  with  President  Bush  that  we  shoukj 
be  proud.  We  shouki  be  very  proud  of  our 
country  and  most  of  all  our  Ixave  military 
forces  who  carried  out  this  swift  and  decisive 
victory.  Like  all  Americans,  I  hope  they  will  ail 
safely  return  htome  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  unbelievable  tragedy 
here.  Thin  should  be  a  great  time  for 
celebration  for  Americans  and  the  free 
world,  and  yet  we  have  had  to  rely 
solely  on  the  minority  and  the  dlstln- 
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grulsbed  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  on  Foreigm  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  to  offer  this  resolution  which  is 
clearly  a  Republican  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  others  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  led 
the  charge.  In  fact,  it  was  my  first 
meeting  when  I  joined  the  Committee 
on  Rules  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  came  before  our 
committee  to  testify  on  behalf  of  this 
resolution  which  he  jointly  offered  on 
January  12,  and  I  commend  him  for 
that. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  tragically 
there  are  people  in  the  House  who  do 
not  seem  to  want  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent on  this.  OK;  there  are  some  who 
do  not  want  to  support  this  guy  who 
has  a  91-percent  approval  rating  na- 
tionwide and  who  has  done  this  unprec- 
edented thing,  bringing  about  a  28-na- 
tion  coalition,  the  likes  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  before,  but  so,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  my  friend,  said,  have  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  who  are  not  willing 
to  cosponsor  and  support  a  resolution 
which  commends  our  troops?  One  of 
the  things  that  we  heard  throughout 
the  past  several  weeks  is  that  whether 
people  were  certain  about  the  war  or 
not  remained  to  be  a  question,  but  they 
all  supported  our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  here  is  a  chance  to 
cosponsor  an  issue  here,  supporting  our 
troops,  and  I  am  told  that  people  can 
still  cosponsor  this  thing  right  now. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  has  informed  me  of  that, 
and  yet  one  or  two  Democrats  have 
wisely  come  forward  and  coponsored  it. 
I  cannot  understand  how  434  Members 
of  this  House  do  not  cosponsor  this  res- 
olution. 

It  also  extends  its  deepest  sympathy 
to  those  who  are  victims,  to  the  fami- 
lies, and  the  first  casualty  in  this  war 
was  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Campizi,  who  was  killed  in  August  of 
last  year.  So,  we  all  want  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  extending  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  families  and  the  victims, 
and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  recognize  that  the  leadership  on 
this  issue  has  clearly  come  from  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BOEHLERT]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  another  dimension  to 
this  discussion  by  talking  about  some- 
one very  special  who  heretofore  has  not 
been  mentioned.  Her  name  is  Barbara 
Bush.  Some  people  call  her  George 
Bush's  partner.  Others  refer  to  her  as 
the  President's  wife.  Most  of  us  know 
her  as  the  First  Lady. 


Mr.  Speaker,  while  each  of  these  ti- 
tles is  accurate  individually,  they  are 
not  nearly  accurate  enough  in  describ- 
ing the  full  dimension  of  this 
multifaceted  individual.  I  call  her 
America's  Best  Friend. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  Barbara 
Bush  has  been  traveling  the  Nation, 
principally  to  military  installations,  to 
meet  with  the  families  and  loved  ones 
of  the  troops  deployed  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  She  has,  this  magnifi- 
cent lady,  this  caring  and  sharing  hu- 
manitarian person,  demonstrated  not 
just  the  concern  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  she  has  shown  in 
very  personal  terms  that  the  American 
people  have  respect,  and  appreciation 
and  support  for  all  of  those  who  rep- 
resent this  Nation  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Barbara  Bush 
leaves  a  room,  we  all  stand  a  little  tall- 
er for  her  having  been  in  our  presence. 
She  is  indeed  America's  Best  Friend. 

D  1540 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  wandered  into  the  Chamber,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  as  the  prime 
sponsor,  who  may  under  the  rule  add 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  all  Americans, 
am  very  gratified,  more  than  I  am  able 
to  express,  for  the  successes  of  the  past 
6%  weeks  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  for  the  fact  that  so  few  Americans 
and  members  of  the  allied  forces  died 
or  were  injured  in  the  process  of 
achieving  that  great  victory.  To  the 
men  and  women  who  perished  in  the 
service  of  our  Nation,  we  owe  our  en- 
during tribute  and  gratitutde.  Though 
thankfully  few  in  number,  their  loss  is 
an  incalculable  tragedy  to  our  country 
and  our  future.  We  will  long  remember 
their  valor  and  sacrifice. 

I  give  great  credit  to  our  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President,  and  to  our  mili- 
tary command  for  the  valiant,  intel- 
ligent, and  competent  service  which 
they  have  rendered.  I  express  my  deep- 
est gratitude  for  the  successes  which 
they  have  brought  home. 

A  young  man  from  my  State,  Dion 
Stephenson,  was  among  the  first  of 
those  killed.  I  have  visited  with  his 
parents.  I  have  seen  their  devotion, 
their  dedication,  and  their  interest  in 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  young  Dion 
Stephenson  would  not  be  in  vain,  and 


that  their  support  for  the  war  and  their 
strong  feeling  that  he  died  for  a  higher 
principle  be  registered. 

Out  of  all  this,  I  hope  and  pray,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  will  come  a  com- 
prehensive peace  in  the  Middle  E^ast,  a 
peace  which  deals  not  alone  with  a 
cease-fire  in  the  gulf  but  with  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestine-Israeli  issues, 
the  issues  concerning  Lebanon,  and  the 
issues  between  the  Arab  States  and  Is- 
rael. I  would  hope  and  pray  that  the 
differences  in  the  Arab  world  with  Is- 
rael be  terminated  once  and  for  all, 
with  Israel  secured  within  secure 
bounds  and  borders,  and  that  her  peace 
be  assured  by  a  recognition  in  the  Arab 
world  that  Israel  has  the  right  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has 
the  right  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  is  recognized  for  3V4  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  be  joining  our  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  allied  military  forces  on 
the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  President  demonstrated  courage, 
energy,  vision,  and  fortitude  in  the  fkce 
of  incredible  pressures,  and  without  his 
leadership  the  great  victory  would  not 
have  been  possible.  I  would  refer  ini- 
tially, of  course,  to  the  action  taken 
immediately  after  the  August  2  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  It  took  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  President  that  we  were 
going  to  respond,  and  we  did.  And,  sec- 
ond, I  would  refer  to  the  action  to  get 
the  United  Nations  for  once  to  have  the 
United  States  wearing  the  white  hat, 
with  a  coalition  gathered  around  us. 
This  was  no  small  undertaking,  and  it 
was  well  done.  I  think  everybody  ap- 
plauded the  President  at  the  time. 

There  was  another  incident,  though, 
about  the  early  part  of  November  when 
the  doubling  of  our  forces  took  place. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  Doubting 
Thomases,  all  kinds  of  people  raising 
fears  and  concerns  about  the  fact  that 
the  President  took  that  kind  of  deci- 
sive action,  thinking  ahead  to  the  fact 
that  maybe  it  might  have  to  be  used 
and  we  were  going  to  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  particular  day.  Then 
when  it  came  to  the  January  15  dead- 
line, he  was  again  beseeching  the  Con- 
gress to  join  him,  if  they  would,  in 
combining  those  kinds  of  decisions 
that  would  possibly  have  to  be  made  if 
we  wanted  to  pursue  this  thing  further. 

So  the  President  took  the  occasion  at 
times  to  make  the  difficult  decisions  in 
the  face  of  all  kinds  of  criticism  and  all 
kinds  of  detractors,  and  they  were  in 
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this  House,  out  of  this  House,  and  all 
around  the  country  for  that  matter. 

It  is  easy  now  to  say  that  victory  was 
inevitable,  but  It  was  not.  Things  could 
have  gone  wrong  without  the  kind  of 
leadership  the  President  continued  to 
provide  throughout  this  thing.  His  per- 
formance under  pressure  is  in  my  view 
one  of  the  prime  examples  in  our  time 
of  Ernest  Hemingway's  definition  of 
courage:  "Grace  under  pressure." 

I  visited  the  gulf  region  twice  before 
the  allied  bombing  of  Iraq  convinced 
me  that  we  had  put  into  the  field  an 
exceptionally  well-equipped  armed 
force.  But  even  the  best  equipped  and 
trained  Armed  Forces  can  falter  if  the 
morale  is  not  there  and  if  the  spirit  of 
dedication  is  lacking.  For  proof  of  that. 
we  see  what  happened  to  the  Iraqi 
troops  who  were  demoralized  and  did 
not  believe  in  what  they  were  fighting 
for.  How  could  they  with  guns  at  their 
back  and  the  enemy  in  front? 

But  our  All-Volunteer  Force  has 
great  morale  and,  in  the  event,  dem- 
onstrated that  they  believed  in  what 
they  were  fighting  for.  They  told  that 
to  us  when  we  visited  them,  and  they 
have,  of  course,  told  the  world  since 
then. 

The  history  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
remains  to  be  written.  I  think  there 
are  going  to  be  volumes  written  about 
the  high  technology,  the  logistics,  and 
the  leadership  of  such  great  military 
men  as  General  Schwarzkopf,  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  General  Powell,  and  all 
the  others. 

For  the  moment,  however,  one  thing 
should  be  pointed  out:  The  victory  in 
the  desert  did  not  take  just  100  hours 
or  a  few  months.  It  took  years,  because 
the  armed  force  we  put  in  the  field  in 
August  1990  was  a  product  of  debate 
and  discussion  in  Congress  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  of  hard  decisions  made  by 
American  Presidents,  and  of  sacrifices 
made  by  taxpayers  for  a  decade  or 
more. 

It  was  an  armed  force  that  was  able 
to  carry  out  its  job  with  conventional 
weapons,  because  during  the  1980's  we 
modernized  those  weapons  systems.  In 
short,  it  takes  years  to  build  a  great 
armed  force.  Let  us  remember  that 
truth  as  we  enter  the  defense  debates 
of  the  1990's.  And  what  we  are  hearing 
now  that  it  is  all  over  is  this:  "Oh,  now 
that  It  is  over,  we  need  not  do  anything 
for  the  future." 

How  blind  can  we  be?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  one  of  the  things  we  really 
should  have  learned  during  this  whole 
thing.  And  thank  heaven  there  were 
some  senior,  older  Members  around 
here  to  carry  the  day.  Members  like 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell],  and,  yes,  the  gen- 
tleman fix)m  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin],  the 
grentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi],  the  gentleman  ftom  Michigan 
[Mr.  DmoKLL],  and  some  of  the  older 
Members  of  this  House.  Thank  heaven 


they  were  here  to  say  that  it  need  not 
be  like  Vietnam,  that  it  could  be  dif- 
ferent. But  it  required  coming  up  front 
and  making  up  our  minds  that  it  was 
not  going  to  be  a  war  fought  with  one 
or  two  of  our  hands  tied  behind  us.  And 
the  President,  being  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  learned  also  that  we  needed  to 
plan  it  differently,  execute  it  dif- 
ferently, and  profit  from  our  errors  of 
the  past. 

Yea,  great  armies  and  air  forces  do 
not  suddenly  appear  out  of  nowhere. 
They  are  a  product  of  the  nation  that 
creates  them  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  the  success  of  such  an  armed  force 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  national 
spirit. 

After  we  took  a  vote  here  in  the 
House  authorizing  the  President  to  use 
force,  a  vote  that  proved  to  be  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  war,  many  of  those 
who  voted  against  the  use  of  force  at 
that  time  said  they  supported  our 
troops  in  the  field.  I  salute  them  for 
rallying  around  the  troops,  but  let  us 
remember,  too,  in  conclusion,  that  our 
Armed  Forces  need  us  before  the  first 
shot  Is  fired,  before  the  sacrifices  have 
to  be  made,  and  before  we  can  even  see 
a  potential  enemy  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Armed  Forces  need 
us  now,  they  need  us  every  day,  and 
they  need  our  support,  especially  dur- 
ing the  peace  that  they  will  help  us  to 
keep. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  military  forces  for  their  service  in  the 
recent  war  against  Iraq.  I  am  also  grateful  to 
President  Bush  for  his  leadership  during  this 
crisis,  and  to  Secretary  of  State  Baker,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney,  Gen.  Colin 
Powell,  and  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  for 
their  successful  effort  in  gaining  and  using  al- 
lied support  to  achieve  such  a  quk:k  victory  in 
this  conflict. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  should  offer 
thanks  to  every  American  who  supported 
President  Bush  and  his  military  advisers,  and 
all  our  military  personnel  who  have  served  so 
bravely  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  truly  a  miracle 
that  in  over  a  nxinth  of  air  and  ground  fighting, 
less  than  100  Americans  lost  their  lives.  And 
to  the  families  of  those  brave  Americans  who 
pakJ  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  service  to  their 
country,  we  share  in  their  loss.  We  also  are 
saddened  that  so  many  innocent  civilian  lives 
were  lost  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

We  can  be  grateful,  however,  that  thanks  to 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  the  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  allied  coalition,  Saddam  Hussein 
no  longer  poses  a  serious  military  threat  to  the 
countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
this  united  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  support  of  the  U.N.  resolutions 
will  demonstrate  to  all  the  govemments 
around  the  worid  which  are  contemplating 
wanton  aggression  and  blatant  disregard  for 
human  rights,  that  they  will  not  be  welcome  in 
the  community  of  nations. 

Agair,  I  offer  my  heartfeK  support  and 
thanks  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  military 


services  who  have  served  their  country  so  well 
and  so  bravely  and  so  professionally  in  the 
Persian  Qutf.  They  are  truly  America's  finest. 
Mrs.  LLDYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend U.S.  troops  for  their  performance  in  Op>- 
eration  Dasert  Storm. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  past  decade  woridng  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  best  military  in  the  worid.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  consistently  believed  that 
people  are  the  cornerstone  of  America's  de- 
fense strategy.  Without  highly  motivated,  well 
trained,  and  professional  sokliers,  all  the  other 
elements  of  defense  strategy  would  collapse. 
Highly  technical  and  demanding  weapon  sys- 
tems could  not  be  used  effectively  and  the 
complex  tectical  and  strategic  doctrine  of  our 
Armed  Foices  would  unravel  without  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 
Consequently,  much  of  the  past  investment  in 
defense  h»s  focused  on  people;  providing  mili- 
tary personnel  with  the  compensation,  serv- 
ices, and  training  they  need  to  be  effective 
soldiers.  As  the  astounding  success  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  indkates,  this  was  money 
well  spent. 

In  just  ower  40  days,  Amerrcan  forces  conv 
pleted  one  of  the  nnost  successful  military  op- 
erations in  history.  American  troops  confronted 
a  well-for<fied  force  of  over  500,000  men, 
armed  with  some  of  most  sophisteated  weap- 
ons available  and  simply  overwhelmed  them. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  campaign.  Air  Force 
and  Navy  aviators  took  command  of  the  skies 
and  carried  out  their  missions  with  unparal- 
leled skill  and  unprecedented  success,  break- 
ing the  back  of  the  Iraqi  Army. 

The  ground  war  began  with  a  daring  display 
of  tactkal  maneuvers.  The  Army,  having  se- 
cretly redaployed  its  forces  in  eastern  Saudi 
Arabia  west  to  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border,  stunned 
Iraqi  forces  by  advancing  with  lightning  speed 
to  the  Euphrates  River  and  blocking  their  line 
of  retreat.  At  the  same  time,  the  Marine  Corps 
was  breeching  the  much  touted  Iraqi  defenses 
in  southern  Kuwait  quKker  than  anyone  had 
thought  possible.  General  Schwarzkopf  ot>- 
served  that  the  Marines'  success  would  be 
studied  by  military  commanders  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Only  100  hours  after  the  initi- 
ation of  the  ground  war,  Kuwait  was  liberated 
and  the  Iraqi  Army  crustied. 

Americans  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  militery's  performance.  The  brave  men 
and  women  who  participated  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  will,  and  should,  return  home  as 
heroes.  They  selflessly  answered  the  call  to 
duty.  They  performed  their  missions  with  the 
highest  level  of  dedication,  skill,  and  profes- 
sionalism denrxinstrating  that  they  were  the 
greatest  fighting  force  this  country  has  ever 
assembled,  and  perhaps,  the  best  the  worid 
has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to 
say  enou^  about  the  tremendous  job  per- 
formed by  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  All 
Americans  owe  these  brave  nfien  and  women 
their  unencf  ng  gratitude  and  support 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  with 
the  strongest  possible  support  for  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bhoomfield]  which  supports  the 
President  and  supports  the  allied  arnied  forces 
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on  their  outstanding  successes  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  back.  For  anyone 
who  doubts  this,  I  say,  just  take  a  look  around 
you.  Take  a  kx)k  at  the  American  people. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  our  citizens  so  unit- 
ed behirxJ  a  cause.  American  flags  are  proudly 
displayed  everywhere.  Rallies  around  the 
country  have  attracted  hundreds  of  thousarxjs 
of  people.  Polls  show  near  unanimous  support 
for  our  PreskJent  and  our  troops. 

For  anyone  wtw  doubts  this,  I  say,  take  a 
k)ok  at  our  Armed  Forces.  With  the  awesome 
display  in  this  crisis,  our  military  has  ome  and 
for  all  buried  the  evil  spectre  of  Vietnam  in  the 
deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia.  To  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Che- 
ney, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Colin  Pow- 
ell and  the  other  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  military  men  and  women,  I  say  thank 
you.  Thank  you  for  an  outstanding  job. 

And  thank  you  for  vindk^ting  those  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  who  have  supported  tfie  military 
buiklup  of  the  last  10  years.  While  the  loss  of 
any  life  is  a  tragedy,  and  I  want  to  offer  my 
deepest  condolences  to  those  families  and 
friends  who  have  suffered  losses  in  the  gulf, 
the  increditjiy  k>w  total  of  casualties  among 
our  servk::e  men  and  women  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  outstanding  preparation  and 
materiel  that  we  have  provided  our  personnel 
with  due  to  the  txjildup. 

Finally,  I  say  for  anyone  wtx)  doutjts  that 
America  is  back,  take  a  look  at  our  President 
and  the  outstarvjing  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vkJed  us  with.  Under  his  leadership,  Amerna 
has  proved  once  again  that  we  are  the  worid 
leader.  And  wtien  the  President  comes  to  this 
Chamber  tonvsrrow  night  to  address  Con- 
gress, he  will  t>e  shown  the  appreciation  and 
admiration  that  he  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  resolution,  we  are  tak- 
ing the  ttnr>e  to  commerxl  tfx>se  outstanding  ef- 
forts of  our  President,  our  Armed  Forces  and 
those  txave  men  and  women  wfio  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  our  Nation.  Never  t>efore 
has  thus  praise  been  so  deserved.  Under  the 
leadership  of  PreskJent  Bush,  we  have  shovm 
the  worid  ttiat,  once  and  for  all,  America  Is 
back. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  expressing  support  for 
the  success  of  Operatran  Desert  Storm. 

When  American  troops  drove  through  the 
streets  of  Kuwait  City  to  the  cheers  of  ttx)u- 
sands  of  newly  freed  Kuwaitis,  the  values 
AmerKa  represents  were  vindk:ated  orK:e 
again. 

The  vtetory  of  freedom  over  tyranny  in  Ku- 
wait announced  to  the  worki  the  t>ask:  right  of 
indivklual  states  to  self-determinatktn. 

We  have  now  seen  the  great  feats  that  can 
tie  performed  when  the  worid  unites  in  tfie 
name  of  liberty  arxJ  against  aggression.  And 
we  know  our  success  was  based  in  large  part 
on  the  efforts  of  tfie  men  and  women  wfio 
risked  their  lives  for  the  simple  kteal  of  free- 
dom. 

Irxleed,  the  swift  and  decisive  manner  in 
whKh  AmericarHed  allied  forces  prosecuted 
the  grourxl  offensive  against  Iraq  is  a  tribute  to 
their  protesskxialism  and  the  superb  training 
of  our  military. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  valiant 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  went  in 


and  dkf  the  fighting.  Our  troops  involved  in 
Desert  Storm  were  ttie  best  prepared  force 
ever  deptoyed  in  American  history,  and  show 
the  value  and  effectiveness  of  an  alt-volunteer 
force. 

And  we  owe  a  special  debt  to  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Tfiey  are  Amerxan  heroes  of  the 
first  degree. 

The  families  of  tfie  brave  young  men  and 
women  wfio  fought,  as  well  as  the  faith  and 
unyieMing  support  of  the  American  people, 
made  the  soldiers'  job  easier  and  helped  to 
keep  tfieir  morale  high  throughout  Desert 
ShieM  and  Desert  Stomi. 

Throughout  this  operatkm,  we  saw  the  de- 
fense investment  we  made  during  tfie  past 
decade  pay  off.  The  high-technology  weap- 
onry that  helped  to  make  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait quk:ker  and  less  costty  than  expected  in- 
dk^ates  tfiat  we  owe  a  shcwv  of  tfianks  to  our 
military  leadership  and  tfie  troops  ttiat  have 
made  this  operation  so  successful. 

Many  opponents  of  our  defense  moderniza- 
tran  program  in  the  1 980's  have  had  their  criti- 
cisms muted  t>y  the  preciskxi  accuracy  with 
whk:h  American  forces  executed  the  war  to 
free  Kuwait.  As  Defense  Secretary  Dk*  Che- 
ney remarked  recently,  our  preparedness  for 
this  confltet  demonstrates  to  the  American 
people  that  tfieir  tax  dollars  were  well  invested 
in  higfvtechnology  military  hardware. 

Programs  such  as  the  Patriot  missile,  which 
was  a  direct  spinoff  of  strategk;  defense  initia- 
tive technology,  are  a  testament  to  American 
ingenuity  and  military  programs  second  to 
none.  Arxf  the  value  of  researching  and  devel- 
oping our  Stealth  technokigy  was  proved 
wtien  the  aircraft  bearing  ttiat  viskinary  capa- 
bility were  successfully  used  in  the  air  bom- 
bardment against  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  state-of-tfie-art  weapons  used  by  our 
troops  in  tfie  ground  offensive  fielped  to  keep 
allied  casualties  miracukxjsly  knv,  as  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  reported.  While  any  cas- 
ualty is  one  too  many,  we  shouM  all  be  grate- 
ful tfiat  the  quality  of  our  equipment  and  the 
readiness  of  our  troops  helped  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  life. 

PreskJent  Bush  fiandted  the  entire  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  masterfully,  from  tfie  days  folbwing 
the  Iraqi  invasion  to  the  actual  execution  of 
the  war.  His  enlistment  of  support  from  our  al- 
lies, tfie  United  NatkMis,  Congress,  and  tfie 
AmerKan  people  was  unprecedented.  Tfie 
PreskJent  was  able  to  foster  the  nx>st  unity  in 
wartime  our  country  has  seen  since  Worid 
War  II.  He  truly  fulfilled  his  constitutk>nal  re- 
sponsibility as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Now  tfiat  tfie  conf)k:t  is  officially  over,  we 
must  ensure  tfiat  the  lessons  of  Operatkxi 
Desert  Storm  are  taught  to  our  chikjren  and 
our  chikJren's  chikJren.  We  know  unequivocally 
tfiat  aggressk>n  must  never  be  rewarded,  and 
tfiat  wfien  tfie  world  unites  to  oppose  tfie  war 
machine  of  a  maniacal  dk:tator,  tfie  forces  of 
freedom  will  prevail  over  the  forces  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Metvber 
pays  tritxjte  to,  and  gives  thanks  for,  tfie  truly 
outstanding  performance  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  fiave  been 
engaged  in  tfie  hostilities  of  tfie  Persian  Gulf 
area.  The  All-Volunteer  Force  is  the  nx>st  pro- 
fessk>nal,  best  trained,  and  tiest  equipped  mili- 


tary force  in  Amernan  history.  America  is 
proud  and  thankful  for  their  supeifo  pertonn- 
ance.  This  Merrtier  is  also  very  appreciaHwe  of 
the  contributtons  on  the  batUefieU  by  the 
Armed  Forces  from  Itie  otfier  ooaMKm  courv 
tries  tfiat  stood  with  us  against  Iraqi  aggras- 
skxi. 

A  great  many  Americans  provided  oulstwid- 
ing  leadership  for  our  Armed  Foroes.  but  the 
tnriy  exemplary  leadership  provided  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Rnhard  Cheney,  Gen.  Colin 
Powell,  and  Gen.  Norman  SchMtrzkopf  surely 
deserves  wkle  and  enthusiastk:  aodaim.  It 
woukl  be  diffkxjtt  to  find  a  top  miliary  leader- 
ship team  in  American  history  who  performed 
more  brilliantly.  They  led  the  effort  that  re- 
sulted in  a  masterpiece  of  planning,  fogisttcal 
support,  and  executfon  that,  henceforth,  wHI  be 
studied  in  awe  by  military  leaders  and  histo- 
rians. Praise,  too,  shouU  probably  be  given  to 
tfie  Nk^hols-Goktwater  military  reform  legisla- 
tion that  permitted  these  wise  and  sklled  men 
to  avokj  the  interservice  rivalries  arKJ  related 
command<ontrol-communicatk>n  ooortSnatfon 
problems  tfiat  were  recently  al  too  apperent  in 
Grenada. 

As  one  of  my  younger  staff  members  re- 
minded this  Member,  for  generatfons  ,  of 
younger  Amercans,  Cheney,  PoweM,  and 
Schwarzkopf  quite  rightly  serve  as  the  Na- 
tk}n's  first  remarttable  post-Vietnam  military 
heroes.  America  needs  heroes  to  restore  our 
self-confiderx^e  and  spur  us  on  to  greater 
achievement  in  a  very  wkle  range  of  donnestic 
and  intematkxial  areas. 

This  Member  wouM  also  like  to  extend  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  tfie  families  and 
friends  of  U.S.  and  coalitfon  forces  who  have 
t)een  injured  or  killed  during  this  operatkxi. 
These  indivkJuals  are  fieroes  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  who  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice, and  tfiis  Memtser  joins  in  honoring  each 
and  every  one  of  tfiem. 

Americans  note,  too,  with  great  satisfactfon 
and,  tfiis  Member  hopes,  with  renewed  oorv 
fidence  and  resolve,  tfiis  new  cont»t  evi- 
dence of  our  tecfinologRal  and  manufacturing 
skills.  Who  in  the  work)  coukJ  be  unimpreesed 
with  tfie  fearsomely  superb  performance  of  so 
many  of  our  higft-technofogy  weapons  sys- 
tems? Tfie  Tomahawk  cruise  missito,  tfie  Pa- 
triot antimissile  defense  system,  the  M1A1 
Abrams  tank,  the  F-117  steaNh  fighter-boinb- 
er,  tfie  ungainly  and  relatively  simple  A-10 
Wartfiog  ctose  air  support  aircraft,  tfie  largely 
unsung  eiectronc  warfare  and  courter- 
measure  systems,  to  mentfon  only  a  few  of 
America's  new-to-combat  military  hardware — 
all  impressivety  exceeded  our  expectafions. 
They  greatly  multiplied  our  force  projection 
and  cut  our  casualties.  Despite  expensive  pro- 
curement and  productkxi  gMches,  they  con- 
founded tfie  harping  critics  and  worked  su- 
pertily. 

As  a  member  of  tfie  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  tfiis  Member  can  pertiaps 
better  testify,  necessarily  in  very  general 
terms,  to  the  criteal  importance  of  the  sopNs- 
tKated  tactfoal  intelligence  hardware  we  em- 
ployed. By  these  means  we  were  able  to  pro- 
vkle  our  fiekj  commanders,  rigM  down  to  ttie 
small  unit  level,  with  the  highly  reliable,  timely 
informatfon  tfiat  was  reportedly  critKal  in  insur- 
ing the  success  of  our  forces.  Tint  intel- 
ligence, in  combinatkxi  with  the  most  success- 
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ful  air  war  ever  waged,  did  great  damage  to 
the  command  arxj  control  capabilities  and  the 
morale  of  the  Iraqi  forces.  They  found  them- 
selves constantly  dumbfounded  or  lagging  in 
the  crucial  decision  sequences.  The  results  of 
those  failures  multiplied  exponentially  and  dis- 
aster after  disaster  befell  them.  The  skillful. 
confident  use  of  timely  and  b)est-ever  tactical 
intelligence  by  the  allies  caused  the  Iraqi  Army 
to  look  much  worse  than  they  really  were. 

The  final,  but  foremost,  tribute,  of  course,  is 
reserved  for  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  Surely  historians  will  for- 
ever praise  his  steadfast  resolve  and  skill  in 
reversirig  the  Iraqi  aggression  against  Kuwait. 
They  will  cite  his  diplomatic  master  strokes  in 
both  securing  the  necessary  U.N.  sanctions 
and  in  forging  and  sustaining  the  coalition 
wtx>se  forces  and  resources  persisted  until 
Kuwait  was  liberated. 

Learning  from  the  mistakes  of  Vietnam, 
President  Bush  avoided  any  urge  to 
micromanage  military  strategy  and  tactics;  In- 
stead he  carefully  delegated  authority  to  his 
very  capatile  military  leaders  and  assured  they 
woukl  have  the  full  resources  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  We  know  they  served  their  com- 
mander and  Nation  well. 

Through  our  triumph  on  those  battlefields  of 
a  just  war  the  President  patiently  and  sincerely 
sought  to  avoid  for  5  long  months,  something 
that  may  be  crucial  to  America's  future  was 
forged.  America's  moral  leadership,  conduct, 
arxl  battlefteW  successes  helped  restore 
American  self-confidence.  It  finally  brought  us 
out  of  the  Vietnam  era  It  demonstrated  the 
country's  preeminent  position  as  a  world 
power  ready  to  resist  aggression  and  to  pro- 
tect its  national  interest. 

Now  the  Congress  must  give  President 
Bush  and  his  administration  the  kind  of  post- 
war cooperation  and  support  necessary  to 
keep  Saddam  Hussein  from  snatching  victory 
from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  All  infomied  and  hu- 
mane people  of  the  world  should  devoutly 
hope  that  Saddam  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue leading  Iraq.  After  the  ovenwhelming,  ig- 
nominious defeat  the  Iraqi  military  suffered— 
after  the  terrible  human  and  financial  losses 
his  attacks  on  Iran  and  Kuwait  have  brought 
down  upon  the  shouklers  of  his  people — sure- 
ly his  support  at  home  and  respect  abroad 
shoukl  vanish.  He  should  stand  trial  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  infamous  war  criminals. 

Yet  even  today  Radio  Baghdad  and  other 
propaganda  organs  of  Iraq  defiantly  trumpet 
their  nonexistent  victories  and  bald-faced  lies 
about  the  rest  of  the  worW.  Will  he  keep  his 
promises  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  cease- 
fire and  the  U.N.  resolutions?  Will  he  desist  in 
demanding  worldwide  terrorism  against  the 
United  States  and  its  coalition  partners?  Iraq 
is  rk:h  in  resources,  but  will  it  agree  to  pay 
reasonable  and  just  reparations  from  its  oil  ex- 
port earnings?  Or  will  it  instead  again  squan- 
der them  on  military  hardware  and  on  the  ag- 
gressive actions  whk:h  have  brought  death 
and  deprivation  to  its  people? 

While  our  quan-el,  we  repeat,  is  not  with  the 
Iraqi  people,  Americans  must  now  clearly 
stand  behind  President  Bush  and  the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  services— especially  in 
the  immediate  hours  arxl  days  ahead.  We 
must  be  willing,  as  warned,  to  again  use  our 
miNtary  forces  to  stop  Saddam  Hussein  from 
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violating  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  or  U.N. 
resolutions  or  creating  a  new  round  of  desta- 
bilizing action  for  the  Middle  East.  If  nec- 
essary, America  and  all  of  Its  allies  must 
under  U.N.  auspk:es  enforce  the  peace  by  re- 
suming military  action  for  a  few  hours  or  for 
whatever  time  is  necessary.  We  have  made 
war  as  well  as  It  has  ever  been  waged;  now 
we  must  act  with  resolve  and  without 
hesfitation  to  set  the  proper  course  for  peace. 
Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  95  commending 
the  vallance  and  the  bravery  of  our  troops  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  What  a  magnificent 
display  of  American  know-how,  will  and  tac- 
tical superiority  we  have  just  seen.  While  1 
was  confident  that  we  would  eventually  pre- 
vail, never  did  I  imagine  that  it  would  occur  in 
such  an  overwhelming  manner.  Although  I  am 
thankful  that  our  casualties  were  minimal,  we 
must  not  forget  the  sacrifices  of  those  fine 
men  and  women  who  will  not  return.  In  my 
district,  three  brave,  young  Americans  gave  up 
their  lives  to  make  sure  that  freedom  and  jus- 
tice were  restored  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

I  must  also  commend  and  thank  the  troops 
of  the  28  other  nations  who  participated  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  This  joint  military  oper- 
ation will  go  down  as  one  of  those  pivotal 
points  in  world  history  which  showed  how  the 
community  of  nations  on  this  good  Earth  will 
not  allow  tyranny,  subjugation,  and  disregard 
for  international  law  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  later  this  week  we 
are  scheduled  to  begin  considering  how  to  pay 
our  share  of  the  cost  of  this  military  oper- 
ation— a  stark  reality  which  we  will  all  face  in 
the  midst  of  our  euphoria  over  the  successful 
resolution  of  this  crisis.  While  perhaps  this 
may  not  be  the  proper  time  to  begin  raising 
these  ooncerns,  I  am  tjecoming  increasingly 
alarmed  by  some  of  our  other  allies  who  did 
not  commit  military  forces  to  Desert  Storm 
who  had.  nonetheless,  pledged  financial  sup- 
port for  its  execution  and  who  are  now  trying 
to  renege  on  their  commitments.  This  body  will 
need  to  go  on  record  at  some  point  to  express 
our  intent  that  these  nations  honor  their  obli- 
gations or  we  will  take  steps  to  ensure  that 
they  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  House  Resolution  95.  I  do  so  realizing 
that  many  in  this  IxxJy  and  many  in  this  coun- 
try will  find  this  an  unusual  position  to  take  on 
this  issue  and  at  this  point  in  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  that  a  vote  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  entire  pattern  of  decisions  which 
led  this  country  down  the  path  to  war.  I  have 
stated  many  times,  on  and  off  the  floor  of  this 
Chamt»er,  that  I  feel  this  war  was  unnecessary 
arxJ  should  never  have  t)een  fought. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  change  my 
position  on  whether  or  not  we  should  fight  a 
war  based  on  the  outcome  of  that  war.  My  op- 
position to  the  waging  of  war  is  not  based  on 
whether  we  "win"  or  "lose"  the  war.  It  is 
based  on  the  notion  that  we  must,  as  a  peo- 
ple, get  tseyond  war  and  the  threat  of  violence 
as  a  solution  to  the  worid's  problems.  We 
must  hone  the  skills  of  negotiation;  we  must 
elevate  the  status  of  the  international  todies 
of  art)itration  and  justice;  we  must  understand 
that  true  leadership  is  demonstrated  by  those 


who  illustrate  the  way  to  resolve  conflict  with- 
out bloodshed. 

This  position  is  not  an  anti-military  position. 
On  that  point,  I  will  let  my  1 8  years  of  sen/ice 
on  the  Anred  Services  Committee  speak  for 
itself.  Instead,  I  find  myself  in  opposition  to  the 
ready  use  of  the  military — primarily  by  politi- 
cians—as a  means  to  obtain  ends  whch 
should  be  done  through  nonviolent  methods. 
Having  said  that,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  echo- 
ing a  portion  of  the  resolution  with  which  I  do 
agree.  I,  too,  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
who  were  ordered  into  this  conflrct  and  den> 
onstrated  exceptional  bravery,  dedication,  and 
professionalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  shed  the  mentality  of 
war.  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  recent  Of>- 
Ed  I  wrote  on  this  subject  to  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  14,  1991] 

Sheddlng  the  Mentality  of  War 

(By  Ronald  V.  Dellums) 

I  have  opposed  the  application  of  offensive 
mlliUry  force  throughout  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  I  fil«d  suit  to  protect  against  a  unilat- 
eral decision  by  the  President  to  use  such 
force.  I  led  the  effort  to  continue  economic 
sanctions  In  the  place  of  a  military  offen- 
sive. I  believe  that  negotiations  and  sanc- 
tions needtd  to  be  exhausted  before  we  re- 
sorted to  force. 

When  asked  why  I  oppose  the  war  now 
started.  I  Invoke  a  speech  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  delivered  at  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  He  warned  that  the  bombs 
being  dropped  on  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
were  exploding  in  the  ghettos  and  barrios  of 
America.  "Phe  significance  of  that  statement 
lies  in  both  its  simplicity  and  its  complex- 
ity. Its  thrust  is  every  bit  as  relevant  today. 

Simply  But,  King  warned  us  that  those 
bombs  wer9  killing  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  many,  particularly  the  poor,  In  this  coun- 
try. The  pursuit  of  a  military  solution  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  was  at  the  direct  ex- 
pense of  these  Americans  whose  marginal  ex- 
istence depended  to  a  great  extent  on  federal 
programs. 

Today.  Dr.  King  would  warn  that  the 
bombs  falling  In  the  Persian  Gulf  are  explod- 
ing all  across  America.  The  middle  and 
working  classes  now  join  the  poor  In  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  nation's  misplaced  spend- 
ing priorities.  Our  crisis  in  health  care,  hous- 
ing, education,  environment  and  the  "safety 
net"  programs  all  will  be  aggravated  by  Gulf 
War  expenses  now  ranging  from  J500  million 
to  $1  billion  a  day.  As  a  result  of  the  mis- 
placed spending  priorities  driven  by  the  men- 
tality and  Che  actuality  of  war,  the  people  of 
our  nation  face  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
quality  of  their  lives  In  modern  times. 

Dr.  King  Hso  urged  us  to  abandon  the  men- 
tality of  war.  We  are  at  war  because  an  enor- 
mous gamble  failed.  A  gamble  of  brinkman- 
ship, driven  by  the  mentality  of  war.  During 
this  crisis  *e  have  been  taken  to  this  brink, 
the  next  brink,  and  so  on,  with  assurances 
that  we  would  not  have  to  leap  any  farther. 
Now  we  stare  into  the  abyss,  brought  to  the 
brink  of  what  would,  by  all  accounts,  be  an 
incredible  slaughter  of  human  beings— Amer- 
icans, alliej  and  Iraqis — in  a  ground  attack 
combined  with  an  unrestrained  air  assault 
on  entrenched  Iraqi  positions  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq. 

The  economic  sanctions  continue,  even 
though  the  war  is  having  a  negative  effect  on 
the  resolve  of  the  coalition  enforcing  them. 
As  no  strategic  goods  are  allowed  in  and  no 
oil  is  allowed  out  of  Iraq,  the  country's  econ- 
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omy  will  continue  to  disintegrate  under  the 
weight  of  the  sanctions,  without  an  esca- 
lation of  the  war. 

Dr.  King  also  warned  against  our  fascina- 
tion with  the  technology  of  war.  In  the  days 
since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  we  have 
heard  discussion  of  a  kind  of  national  "eu- 
phoria" as  we  collectively  consumed  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  performance  of  our  high- 
technology  weaponry.  We  now  face  the  more 
sober  reality  that  even  when  the  weaponry 
exceeds  our  expectations,  the  predictions  of 
an  early  Iraqi  capitulation  have  proved  false. 

I  submit  that  an  even  more  sober  reflec- 
tion is  in  order.  We  are  actually  experiencing 
a  unique  opportunity  to  look  through  a  win- 
dow at  the  future  of  war.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing enamored  of  this  technology,  we  should 
become  profoundly  frightened  by  it.  As  long 
as  we  remain  fixated  on  perfecting  the  art 
and  craft  of  war  over  the  art  and  craft,  of  di- 
plomacy, we  will  remain  caught  in  a  spiral  of 
violence  that  may  escalate  to  the  use  of  bio- 
logical, chemical  or  even  nuclear  weapons. 

The  time  to  think  beyond  warfare  is  now. 
Otherwise,  modern  warfare  may  someday 
come  to  our  own  country,  raining  cruise  mis- 
siles and  high-technology  death  down  on  our 
own  cities. 

The  harvest  of  a  policy  driven  by  the  men- 
tality of  war  finds  fruit  in  increasingly  anti- 
American  Arab  states.  I  agree  with  President 
Bush  that  America  has  a  special  role  and  a 
special  responsibility  in  what  he  refers  to  as 
the  "new  world  order."  However,  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  lead  by  exam- 
ple in  searching  for  alternatives  to  war. 

The  decision  to  resort  to  brinkmanship  is  a 
failure  of  the  responsibility.  Respect  for  all 
of  the  lives  that  are  being — and  would  be^ 
extinguished  should  surely  be  great  enough 
to  drive  nations  to  negotiate  a  solution  to 
the  current  crisis.  In  the  long  run.  peace  is 
not  just  the  withdrawal  from  hostilities, 
peace  is  the  withdrawal  from  the  mentality 
of  war. 

Dr.  King's  simple  but  profound  statement 
lives  with  us  today:  eventually  nations  must 
peacefully  coexist  or  violently  annihilate 
each  other.  The  search  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence Is  our  moral  obligation  In  the  post-Cold 
War  era. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  has  restored  our  national  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  has  reminded  us  all  that  the  cost  of 
freedom  is  eternal  vigilance. 

It  has  also  had  a  profound  effect  on  an  en- 
tire generation  of  American  Armed  Forces  who 
trained  for  combat,  but  who  had  never  seen 
war  before. 

These  brave  young  men  and  women  de- 
serve a  hero's  welcome  upon  their  return  from 
the  gulf.  They  have  joined  the  ranks  of  citizens 
who  have  served  their  country.  They  are  now 
veterans. 

Our  pride  and  our  celebration  on  this  occa- 
sion sfwuki  be  extended  to  include  all  veter- 
ans. And,  our  reason  for  giving  thanks  should 
not  be  limited  to  military  victory,  but  should 
look  beyond  our  success  on  the  battlefield  to 
the  peace  that  we  hope  will  follow. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  pride  in 
the  strength  and  determination  shown  t>y  one 
particular  World  War  II  veteran,  wtx)  stuck  to 
his  guns  and  was  proven  to  be  right  in  his  un- 
bending decision  to  fight  tyranny  with  a  steady 
applk^atkMi  of  force. 

George  Bush  made  the  tough  decisions, 
knowing  that  he  was  right,  and  he  did  not  de- 
viate from  his  stated  purpose  of  freeing  Kuwait 


and  implementing  all  of  the  U.N.  resolutions 
as  conditions  for  an  end  to  ttie  conflict. 

As  Presklent,  George  Bush  stood  firm  with 
the  internatk)nal  community  and  then  stood 
askte  and  let  the  military  do  its  job,  with  great 
success. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  troops 
and,  in  particular,  of  a  native  New  Jerseyite, 
Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  for  his  profes- 
sionalism and  his  humanity  as  commander. 

Now  is  also  the  time  to  fieal  old  wounds  and 
to  rememt)er  with  special  pride  all  of  our  veter- 
ans who  have  answered  the  call  of  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  defend  freedom  on  a  for- 
eign shore. 

I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  our  Vietnam 
veterans  and  those  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war  who  feel  that  they  have  not  received  the 
proper  recognition  for  their  equally  significant 
sacrifices. 

We  must  make  this  a  time  of  national  rec- 
onciliation for  all  who  have  served  with  honor 
and  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  the  call 
to  duty. 

As  our  brave  men  and  women  return  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  they  deserve  our  thanks  and 
our  recognition  of  their  commitment  to  service 
and  their  professional  handling  of  a  difficult 
mission. 

As  I  attended  rallies  for  the  troops  held  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  war  and  prior  to  it,  my 
thoughts  were  for  their  safety.  There  is  now  a 
real  sense  of  relief  among  the  families  as  our 
forces  begin  coming  home,  and  that,  too  is  a 
reason  to  celebrate. 

We  are  all  impressed  with  the  speed  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  allied  victory  in  the  gulf  war. 
We  basically  had  four  things  going  for  us.  We 
had  a  well  developed  plan  of  action.  We  had 
the  will  to  use  it.  We  had  dedicated  forces. 
And  we  had  the  equipment  to  back  up  those 
forces. 

We  must  express  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  families  of  those  brave  individuals,  who 
have  made  great  sacrifices  in  terms  of  security 
at  home  in  order  to  make  a  contritjution  to  a 
larger  cause — freedom  for  the  occupied  peo- 
ple of  Kuwait. 

President  Bush  has  proven  that  the  inter- 
national comnfTunity  can  speak  with  one  voice. 
We  have  sent  a  clear  message  to  any  delator 
who  seeks  to  expand  his  horizons  by  conquer- 
ing his  neighbors  that  he  had  better  think 
twice. 

Having  the  right  plan  is  only  half  the  battle. 
You  must  have  the  people  and  ttie  equipment 
to  do  the  job.  Our  success  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm  has  confirmed  what  many  of  us 
in  Congress  have  tieen  fighting  for  throughout 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  years. 

If  we  had  not  listened  to  President  Reagan 
eariy  on  al»ut  the  importance  of  military  pre- 
paredness, we  woukj  not  have  had  the  equip- 
ment in  the  pipeline  to  get  this  job  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  national  celebration  is  a 
time  for  unity  and  for  renewal  of  our  bask:  val- 
ues. There  is  wort(  yet  to  be  done,  as  always, 
to  secure  the  peace,  but  we  shoukj  rightly 
take  a  moment  to  be  thankful  for  our  accom- 
plishments and  to  honor  those  brave  indivkl- 
uals  who  have  taken  the  initiative  and  have 
been  successful. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  success  of  Operation  Desert 


Storm.  The  credit  for  our  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  belongs  to  many  people,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  to  commend  them  here. 

First,  and  forenx>st,  credit  must  go  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  left  their  homes 
and  families  to  risk  their  lives  for  this  just 
cause  in  the  Arabian  desert.  The  troops  of 
Desert  Storm  are  truly  America's  finest.  In  the 
past,  the  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces  were  ma- 
ligned in  some  quarters.  Their  outstanding 
performance  in  liberating  Kuwait  will  rightly  put 
an  emphatk;  end  to  that 

Credit  must  also  go  to  American  technok>gy. 
From  the  Stealth  fighter  to  the  Patriot  missile, 
from  the  M-1  tank  to  preciskMvgukled  "smart 
bombs,"  this  newest  generation  of  weapons 
passed  their  first  major  battlefieW  tests.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  American  technotogy  Is  not 
only  militarily  effective,  but  it  also  saves  lives. 

We  must  also,  of  course,  give  an  unqualified 
"well-done"  to  our  military  leadership.  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  was  conducted  with  bril- 
liant tactical  and  strategic  planning  and  execu- 
tion by  General  Powell,  General  Schwarzkopf, 
arxj  their  colleagues.  Our  former  colleague, 
Dk*  Cheney,  also  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  tx)ld  leadership  of  the  Defense  Departnnent 
during  this  time  of  crisis. 

Last,  and  quite  certainly  not  least,  sutistan- 
tial  credit  must  be  given  to  PreskJent  George 
Bush.  Those  of  us  in  Congress  wtw  voted  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force  against  Saddam 
Hussein  recognized  then  what  all  Americans 
know  today:  that  the  polKy  and  visk>n  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  was  the  gukJIng  force  behind  tt>e 
unprecedented  response  to  Saddam  Hussein's 
aggression.  He  showed  both  the  skill  and  fi- 
nesse needed  to  put  togett>er  and  hokj  to- 
gether a  wortdwkJe  coatitk>n,  arxf  tfie  courage 
and  tenacity  to  withstarxJ  pressures  to  go  only 
half  way.  Simply  put,  Presktent  Bush  rose  suc- 
cessfully to  the  historical  nx)ment. 

All  of  these  people  who  made  Desert  Storm 
such  a  stunning  success  deserve  our  com- 
merxjation  on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  and 
the  wortd  are  today  very  proud  of  tfie  military 
which  has  achieved  a  vk:tory  unparalleled  in 
the  course  of  modern  history.  The  txavery  and 
professionalism  of  our  sokjiers,  saikxs,  airmen 
and  marines  and  the  txilliant  leadership  and 
planning  of  Generals  Powell  and  Schwarzkopf 
arxJ  our  other  military  commanders  are  living 
testimony  to  the  greatness  of  America  arxJ  our 
democratic  system.  American  partcipation  and 
leadership  was  the  one  irxjispensable  compo- 
nent in  this  triumph. 

President  Bush  was  correct  In  calling  for  a 
ceasefire  as  the  destructkxi  of  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary machine  and  ttie  eliminatk>n  of  the  threat 
rt  poses  is  complete.  Of  equal  importarx^e,  our 
commanders  in  the  field  t>elieve  ttiat  a 
ceasefire  will  not  pose  a  risk  to  our  forces. 
The  destructk>n  of  ttie  Iraqi  armed  forces  has 
eliminated  the  Iraqi  tfveat  to  world  peace  arxJ 
stability.  The  ceasefire  call  has  resulted  in 
America  setting  the  terms  for  peace  in  ttie  re- 
gion. American  leadership  has  won  ttie  war 
and  will  now  win  ttie  peace. 

Let  us  hope  Saddam  does  not  misjudge 
again  and  resume  ttie  war.  If  he  does  it  will 
just  bring  more  destructkxi  upon  his  natkxi 
and  his  regime.  This  is  not  a  goal  we  desire 
as  a  natk>n  but  it  will  occur  as  surely  as  night 
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follows  day  if  Saddam  fails  to  meet  all  our 
condttions. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  our  fighters  and  their  families  for 
their  sacrifices.  In  particular,  I  want  to  express 
my  sympathies  to  the  families  of  those  wtio 
have  paid  the  ultimate  price  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  Their  sacrifices  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  RAMSTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  Mr.  Broomfield'S  resolution  to 
commerxj  the  U.S.  and  allied  military  forces 
on  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

This  is  truly  a  great  vKtory  for  all  of  us — all 
Americans,  all  allies,  and  particularty  the  peo- 
ple of  KuWEUt. 

We  shouM  offer  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  our 
troops  will  soon  be  home. 

We  shoukj  also  offer  a  prayer  for  those 
brave  sokJiers  who  gave  their  lives  to  secure 
this  victory. 

Throughout  this  entire  conflict,  our  forces 
showed  incredible  leadership  and  a  remark- 
able ability  to  carry  out  the  strategy  plan. 

Tremendous  credit  goes  to  President  Bush, 
to  our  mintary  leaders,  and  especially  to  our 
troops. 

Also,  major  credit  goes  to  the  American 
people  for  their  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  It  coukf  not  have  been  accomplished 
wittxxjt  tfiat  support 

As  one  Minnesota  soldier  In  the  gulf  wrote 
me  recently,  "Tfie  support  of  people  tack  in 
Minnesota  has  kept  me  going." 

I  applaud  Preskjent  Bush,  Gen.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the  leaders 
of  our  allied  partners,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services  who  have 
served  so  bravely  and  valiantly. 

Congratulatkxts  on  a  job  well  done. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  our  forces 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  their  courage  and  re- 
solve in  carrying  out  Operation  Desert  Storni. 
This  incredttile  vfctory,  accounting  for  fewer 
overall  casualties  than  a  grim  week  of  fighting 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  is  a  tribute  to  our 
Armed  Forces'  tireless  training  and  planning. 
As  PreskJent  Bush  stated  in  his  radio  address 
to  ttie  troops: 

The  coalition  faced  a  moral  Imperative  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in  Kuwait  once 
and  for  all  •  •  *  Boldly,  bravely,  you  did  just 
that— and  when  the  rubber  met  the  road— 
you  did  it  In  Just  6  weeks— and  100  decisive 
hours. 

Further  "kudos"  shoukl  be  awarded  to  De- 
tense  Secretary  Cheney,  General  Powell,  and 
General  Schwarzkopf.  This  trka  put  together  a 
military  strategy  that,  with  ttie  exceptk)nal  sup- 
port of  our  military  forces,  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest,  most  successful 
executnns  of  military  warfare  ever. 

Let  us  reserve  our  ultimate  appreciatkKi  for 
the  efforts  of  our  PreskJent  PreskJent  Bush 
not  only  canied  out  his  military  duties  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  heroic  fashkm;  he  also 
atdWUly  maneuvered  a  very  diverse,  2&-natk}n 
coaNlion  through  a  politeal  and  dipkxnatk: 
minefietd.  From  kibbying  Israel  not  to  respond 
to  the  Scud  attacks,  responding  to  the  numer- 
ous Soviet  initiatives,  and  handling  Saddam's 
unreaaonabta  attempts  to  gaki  the  upperhand. 
the  Presklent  made  the  right  deciscns  nec- 
essary to  keep  this  important  coalitkMi  to- 
gether. 


For  the  critk:s  who  continued  to  be  cynical 
of  our  cfiances  of  succeeding  in  this  war  with- 
out iTKurring  a  high  number  of  casualties,  the 
ultimate  success  of  this  operation  remains  as 
the  final  proof.  As  It  turned  out,  the  United 
States  military  never  underestimated  the  true 
danger  and  unpredk:tat>ility  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's firepower.  Perhaps  instead,  critks  ur>- 
derestimated  the  military  capacity  of  this  coali- 
tion to  release  Kuwait  and  the  MkWIe  East 
from  the  despotk;  chokehold  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  war  machine. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  all  rejok;e  in  the  total  victory  over  the 
forcas  of  aggression  in  Kuwait,  we  must  pay 
our  due  to  the  one  man  who  put  together  the 
most  effective  politk:al  and  military  coalition 
sinca  the  Second  World  War— President 
George  Bush. 

Ha  not  only  held  together  an  alliarwe  com- 
posed of  different  cultures,  religions,  and  politi- 
cal stripes.  PreskJent  Bush  withstood  tremen- 
dous pressure  from  some  quarters  to  bend 
with  the  wind  and  permit  those  who  live  by  the 
gun  to  be  victorious  over  those  who  live  by  the 
word  of  law. 

President  George  Bush  has  done  all  that 
arxJ  all  of  us  in  Congress  should  appreciate 
the  tremerxJous  job  he  has  done  as  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

He  didnt  seek  war.  but  he  prepared  us  for 
it.  He  sought  a  peaceful  solution,  but  was  not 
hamstrung  t)y  it. 

And  when  the  moment  of  truth  came.  Presi- 
dent Bush  showed  the  confidence  needed  in 
our  military  forces  to  carry  these  goals,  ap- 
proved and  supported  in  unprecedented  fash- 
ion, by  the  international  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  there  are  many  lessons 
which  can  t)e  drawn  from  its  successful  corv 
clusion.  although  our  excitement  and  joy  is 
tempered  by  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  wtx) 
have  fallen  in  combat. 

Dictators  and  aggressors,  who  wish  to  inflict 
death  arxJ  destruction  against  those  who  wish 
no  harm  to  their  neightwrs.  now  realize  there 
are  countries  willing  to  rise  to  their  defense. 

The  United  Nations  has  proven  its  ability  to 
pull  together  and  offer  sanctions  against  those 
who  break  accepted  norms  of  international  be- 
havior. 

The  people  of  this  country  realize  we  can 
accomplish  our  military  goals  when  the  politi- 
cal objectives  are  clearly  laid  out  and  the  in- 
vestment is  made  in  people  who  carry  out  the 
war  and  the  weapons  needed  to  do  so. 

Many  of  ttiese  weapons  systems  were 
made  in  Connectcut.  Engines  for  the  M1A1 
tanks  are  made  by  Textron-Lycoming.  while 
attack  helicopters  are  txjilt  t)y  Sikorsky. 

Th«  myth  that  Amercan  wort<ers  cannot 
buiW  a  high^uality  product,  and  our  soldiers, 
and  airmen  cannot  use  them,  was  effectively 
put  to  rest. 

Clearly,  aggression  can  be  repulsed  through 
preparation  and  a  readiness  to  use  force  wtien 
prevailed. 

While  many  of  the  weapons  systems  proved 
to  be  more  than  up  to  the  task,  as  evkJenced 
by  the  spellbinding  vkjeotapes  of  laser-gukJed 
missiles,  ttiere  were  other  human  resource 
reasons  for  the  total  vKtory  over  Iraq. 

In  the  earty  years  of  the  last  decade,  the 
quality  of  our  troops  was  not  up  to  the  task 


and  tfie  overall  coordinatkm  of  each  military 
branch  was  rife  with  well-intended,  but  coun- 
terproductive rivalries. 

A  reorganizatton  of  the  military,  whk:h  corv 
solklated  the  authority  of  the  military  under  the 
Chaimian  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
improved  training  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  were  Instrumental  to  the  superb  co- 
ordination seen  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air. 

President  Bush  also  avokJed  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  direct  the  war  effort  Nmself.  He,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Rchard  Cheney,  and  Gen. 
Colin  Powell  outlined  the  politeal  objectives 
and  handed  the  war  over  to  the  military  pro- 
fessionals. 

Now,  the  goal  of  a  lasting  settlement  to  the 
thousands  of  years  of  conflct,  between  all  par- 
ties, will  be  no  easy  task  and  the  PreskJent 
has  struck  the  right  chords  by  orchestrating 
the  United  States  toward  a  position  of  offering 
solutions  rather  than  delating  tfiem  as  a  con- 
quering Caesar. 

Although  the  forces  of  the  coalition  are  sit- 
ting on  top  of  half  of  the  worid's  known  oil  re- 
serves, we  shoukf  not  seek  a  long-term,  top- 
heavy  presence  once  the  situation  has  sta- 
bilized. 

But,  it  may  take  some  time  for  Kuwait  to  be 
rebuilt  and  the  political  dynamk:s  of  this  trou- 
bled region  to  solklify. 

We  must  also  press  our  allies,  who  dkj  offer 
financial  commitments,  to  meet  those  require- 
ments in  a  timely  fasfiion. 

The  American  people  owe  much,  if  not  all  of 
these  successes,  to  PreskJent  Bush,  wfw  has 
shown  that  the  will  of  the  American  people  to 
do  what  is  right  and  just  is  undiminished. 

Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vinth  great 
pride  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  troops  who  acted  so  brilliantly 
during  Operatk)n  Desert  Storm. 

Sending  U.S.  military  forces  overseas  is  the 
most  defnitive  foreign  polfcy  statement  any 
Presklent  can  make.  When  PreskJent  Bush 
first  sent  our  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  there 
was  much  critk:ism  levied  at  tfie  White  House, 
both  from  ttie  American  publk:  and  right  here 
on  Capital  Hill. 

However,  as  we  have  now  witnessed,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  without  the  actton  initiated 
by  Preskfent  Bush  in  the  early  days  of  the  cri- 
sis, tfie  precarious  situatkxi  tfiat  we  faced 
woukj  have  resulted  in  grave  consequences. 
Saddam  Hussein,  in  blitzkrieg  fashkm,  ruth- 
lessly poured  his  military  muscle  into  Kuwait, 
seizing  hostages  as  well  as  assets.  1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  wittxxjt  our  presence  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Hussein  wouW  have  moved  into  that 
country.  History  has  proven  that  appeasement 
is  no  solMtton  to  stopping  the  expanskmist  in- 
tent of  a  dk:tator.  The  uncontested  march  into 
Czecfioslovakia  and  the  Sudetenland  by  the 
Nazis  panallels  Iraq's  invaston  of  Kuwait. 

President  Bush  must  be  lauded  for  his  lead- 
ership and  strength  over  the  last  several 
montfis.  The  Presktent  showed  decisive  politi- 
cal skill  in  formulating  the  Persian  Gulf  alliance 
and  competence  atx)ve  and  beyond  the  can  of 
duty  as  our  Commander  in  Chief.  However,  as 
in  any  s0ort,  a  team  is  only  as  good  as  its 
players.  Jn  canying  out  its  game  plan,  our 
ti-oops  were  All  Pros. 

Our  troops  in  the  MkJdIe  East  are  a  cross- 
sectton  of  America's  best  and  brigfitest  young 
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people.  Their  performance  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm  was  nothing  less  than  spectacu- 
lar. To  fully  commend  our  heroes  in  uniform 
should  t>e  a  top  priority  of  our  Nation.  The 
troops  now  t>eginning  their  trek  back  to  our 
shores  deserve  a  welcome  home  on  a  mag- 
nitude of  nothing  less  than  their  performance 
in  the  Middle  East.  They  are  truly  the  role 
models  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to  join  me 
in  voting  for  House  Resolution  95  and  show 
just  a  small  portion  of  support  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  troops  truly  deserve. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Spieaker,  today  we  have 
before  us  a  resolution  to  commend  the  troops 
and  extend  our  condolences  to  the  families  of 
Vhose  wtx)  died  in  the  conflict. 

Recognizing  the  courage  of  our  troops 
should  not  be  consklered  approval  of  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  President.  Yes, 
the  military  vk:tory  was  well  planned,  but  I  do 
not  commend  any  decision  to  use  force  except 
as  a  last  resort.  I  believe  tfiat  we  endangered 
too  many  people,  American,  allied,  or  Iraqi, 
arxj  posed  hombte  dangers  to  the  environ- 
ment. These  tolls  are  still  yet  unknown. 

While  I  take  exception  to  some  of  the  larv 
guage  of  the  resdutkxi,  I  convey  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  most  devout  prayers  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  our  troops. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  for 
Congress  to  adopt  a  resolution  commending 
our  own  forces  and  the  forces  of  our  allies  for 
the  job  they  have  done  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  to  convey  our  sympathy  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  during 
the  operation.  This  is  one  way  we  can  express 
our  gratitude. 

We  shoukj  also  express  our  gratitude  by 
making  certain  our  military  personnel  and  vet- 
erans receive  the  t)enefits  they  deserve.  Corv 
gress  has  already  enacted  a  number  of  meas- 
ures relating  to  veterans  and  active  military 
personnel  this  year.  There  are  still  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed,  however,  including 
some  directly  linked  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I  am  confident  Congress  will  give  our 
veterans  and  military  personnel  the  legislative 
support  they  have  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  successful  conclusion  of  a 
military  operation  is  always  a  time  for  celetxa- 
tion.  It  is  also  a  time  for  prayer.  We  pray  for 
stability  in  ttie  region  and  for  peace  arxJ  justice 
in  the  workJ.  We  have  already  achieved  the 
immediate  goal  of  evk:ting  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 
Now  we  need  to  achieve  ttie  nmre  k>ng  term 
goals  of  peace  and  justk»  and  freedom  in  the 
workJ. 

Ttiese  are  the  goals  our  troops  have  been 
fighting  for,  and  we  commend  ttiem  for  all  their 
bravery  and  skill  have  accomplished. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  ttiat  pride  that  I  join  in  conv 
merxjing  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  for  their  outstarxjing  performance  in 
the  defense  of  freedom.  The  swift  and  deci- 
sive victory  by  the  United  States  and  coalitkxi 
forces  stunned  not  only  Saddam  Hussein  but 
many  of  us  here  at  Iwme.  There  are  many 
who  share  the  credit  for  tNs  accomplishment: 
President  Bush,  for  his  leadership  in  the  worid 
community,  in  the  United  States,  and  as  Corrv- 
mander  in  Chief;  Secretary  Cheney  and  Gen- 
eral Powell  for  overseeing  the  military  re- 
sponse to  Iraq's  aggressk>n;  Secretary  Baker 


for  his  efforts  in  organizing  the  international  re- 
sponse and  obtaining  foreign  support  for  the 
United  States;  Brent  Scowcroft  and  others  and 
ttie  National  Security  Council  for  ttie  counsel 
they  provkled  to  the  Presklent  during  this  cri- 
sis; and  General  Sctiwarzkopf  and  his  staff  for 
developing  and  executing  a  military  strategy 
that  accomplished  our  objectives  so  success- 
fully. 

But  without  questkm,  tfie  greatest  credit 
goes  to  ttie  men  and  women  in  uniform.  It  is 
they  wtx)  made  ttie  greatest  sacrifices  and  as- 
sumed the  greatest  risk.  For  over  7  months, 
our  forces  have  been  separated  from  their 
families  and  have  served  in  one  of  ttie  most 
difficult  environments  on  Earth.  Special  rec- 
ognition should  tie  given  to  ttie  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  wtio 
were  called  to  active  duty.  These  citizen  sol- 
diers were  uprooted  from  their  jotis  and  every- 
day lives  often  at  a  sut>stantial  financial  cost  to 
them  and  their  families.  Despite  the  hardships, 
they  denxinstrated  a  level  of  professionalism 
and  dedk:ation  that  enabled  the  United  States 
to  once  again  stand  as  the  defender  of  free- 
dom and  the  rule  of  law. 

Finally,  ttiough  U.S.  casualties  were  mer- 
cifully low,  we  are  forever  indebted  to  those 
who  pakl  the  ultimate  price  for  this  just  oper- 
ation to  succeed.  As  General  Schwarzkopf 
stated,  peace  is  not  wittiout  a  price.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  volunteers  wtio  are  willing  to 
lay  ttieir  lives  on  the  line  in  ttie  defense  of 
their  country  and  the  cause  of  peace.  Now 
ttiat  the  war  has  t>een  won,  it  is  indeed  a 
grateful  nation  ttiat  awaits  the  retum  of  its 
sons  and  daughters.  We  turn  now  to  complet- 
ing the  task  they  began,  that  of  buikjing  a  last- 
ing peace. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  support  House  Res- 
olution 95,  sponsored  tiy  my  colleague  and 
friend,  Congressman  Bill  Broomfield.  I  am 
also  honored  to  express  ttie  emotions  of  my 
felk>w  central  New  Yorkers  and  say.  "Con- 
gratulations, Amernan  and  allied  military  men 
and  women.  You  have  uphekl  ttie  traditbn  of 
our  Nation,  fighting  for  liberation  of  people,  not 
territorial  gains  or  tiegemony." 

Wtio  deserves  credit  for  this  great  vKtory? 
This  historic  stemming  of  aggresskm.  This  re- 
instatement in  ttie  world  order  of  ttie  greatest 
Nation  on  Earth  as  a  force  ttiat  will  make  sac- 
rifrces  as  it  skies  unequivocally  with  good 
against  propagators  of  evil.  Certainly  President 
Bush  deserves  our  admiration.  He  led  us  well. 
Our  former  colleague.  Secretary  Cheney.  Joint 
Chiefs  Chairman  Colin  Powell.  General 
Schwarzkopf.  Yes,  ttiey  have  earned  our 
praise  and  ttianks. 

But  you  and  t  know  who  deserve  the  great- 
est praise:  the  troops  and  ttieir  families,  whose 
courage  is  a  nrxxJel  for  all  of  us  and  wtiose 
personal  sacrifices  have  not  yet  been  tallied. 

I  am  partKularly  proud  of  our  community's 
troops.  We  bid  farewell  to  hundreds  of  our 
neightx>rs,  who  serve  in  various  units:  ttie 
174th  tactual  fighter  wing  of  ttie  Air  NatkKial 
Guard,  "Ttie  Boys  from  Syracuse";  Bravo 
Company  Marine  Reserves  in  ttie  8th  tank 
battaltkxi  of  ttie  2d  Marine  Divisk>n;  the  403d 
Army  Civil  Affairs  Company;  tfie  423d  Army 
Reserve  medrcal  detactiment;  the  376th  Army 
Reserve  Medivac  Hospital;  and  the  702d 
Naval  Reserve  detachment  and  medKal  unit 


TtieyVe  done  ttieir  job  well.  We  are  eager  to 
wekx)me  ttiem  home. 

We  also  have  casualties  of  wan  wounded, 
missing,  or  killed.  So  our  excitement  arxJ  joy 
in  vk:tory  is  tempered  by  the  wisdom  of  ttie 
veterans  who  remind  us  that  war  is  never  de- 
siratjle. 

There  are  other  casualties  of  war  the  ef- 
fects on  families  who  struggled  and  waited. 
We  must  not  let  ttiese  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies down  as  ttiey  retum  home  aixJ  need  our 
help  in  little  ways,  to  make  their  Nves  whole 
again. 

They,  and  we  as  a  natkm,  have  done  well. 
We  tiave  shown  potential  aggressors  ttiere  is 
a  cost  to  waging  unjust  war.  Congratuiatkxn 
to  our  allies  and  especially  to  all  American 
forces.  Hurry  home  arid  God  speed. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  that  the  house  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  95. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  759 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  l)e 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  759. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1650 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Debate  has  been  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned earlier  today  in  the  order  in 
which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  707  de  novo;  and 

House  Resolution  95  by  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


COMMODITY  FUTURES 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP  1991 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
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pending  the  riiles  and  passing  the  bill. 
H.R.  707,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza],  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  707,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  395,  nays  27, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  10,  as 
follows: 


Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoacland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennel  ly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehnuuj  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

l>vln  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 


[Roll  No.  27] 

YEAS— 395 

Abercromble 

Costello 

Ackerman 

Coughlln 

Alexander 

Cox  (CA) 

Allard 

Cox  (IL) 

Anderson 

Coyne 

AndiewB  (ME) 

Cramer 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Crane 

Andrews  (TX) 

Cunningham 

Annojizlo 

Dannemeyer 

Anthony 

Darden 

Applegate 

Davis 

Archer 

de  la  Garza 

Armey 

DeFazlo 

Aapln 

DeLauro 

Atkins 

DeLay 

AuCoin 

Dellums 

Bacchus 

Derrick 

Baker 

Dicks 

Ballenger 

Dingell 

Barnard 

Dixon 

Barrett 

Dooley 

Bartlett 

Doolittle 

Barton 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bateman 

Doman  (CA) 

Bennett 

Downey 

Dreler 

BevlU 

Dorbln 

Bllbray 

Dwyer 

Billrakia 

Dymally 

BlUey 

Early 

Boehlert 

Edwanls  (CA) 

Boehner 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bonlor 

Edwards  (TX) 

Borskl 

Emerson 

Boacher 

Engel 

Boier 

English 

Brewster 

Erdreich 

Brooks 

Espy 

Broomfleld 

Evans 

Barowder 

Faacell 

Brown 

FaweU 

Bmoe 

Fazio 

Bryant 

Feighan 

Fields 

Barton 

Fish 

Bostamante 

FUke 

Byron 

FogUetU 

CaUahaa 

Ford  (MI) 

Camp 

Ford  (TN) 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Frank  (MA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Franks  (CT) 

Cardln 

Frost 

Carper 

Gallegly 

Carr 

Gallo 

Chandler 

Gaydoe 

ChapDian 

Gekas 

Clay 

Gephardt 

Clement 

Geren 

CUncer 

Gibbons 

Coble 

Oilchrest 

ColemaodfO) 

Oilman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gingrich 

ColUns(IL) 

OUckman 

ColUnadO) 

Goodllng 

CombeM 

Gordon 

Condlt 

OOM 

Conyer* 

Orandy 

Cooper 

Ony 

Llghtfoot 

Panetta 

Skelton 

Llplnski 

Parker 

Slattery 

LlojM 

Patterson 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Lont 

Paxon 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Payne (NJ) 

Smith  (FL) 

Lowty  (NY) 

Payne  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Luk*n 

Pelosl 

Smith  (NJ) 

Macktley 

Penny 

Smith  (OR) 

Madlgan 

Perkins 

Smith  (TX) 

Manton 

Peterson  (FL) 

Snowe 

Markey 

Peterson  (MN) 

Solarz 

Martenee 

Petri 

Solomon 

Martin 

Pickett 

Spence 

Martinez 

Pickle 

Sprat t 

Mat«ui 

Porter 

Staggers 

Mavioules 

Poshard 

Stalllngs 

Mazmli 

Price 

Stark 

Mc(Dandless 

Pursell 

Steams 

McCloskey 

(Juillen 

Stenholm 

McCellum 

Rahall 

Stokes 

McCtirdy 

Ramstad 

Studds 

McDade 

Rangel 

Stump 

McDermott 

Ravenel 

Sundquist 

McEwen 

Ray 

Swett 

McGrath 

Reed 

Swift 

McMillan  (NO 

Regula 

Synar 

Mc.Vfillen  (.MD) 

Rhodes 

Tallon 

McNnlty 

Richardson 

Tanner 

Mey«rs 

Ridge 

Taylor  (MS) 

Mfuaie 

Rlggs 

Taylor  (NO 

MiclKl 

Rinaldo 

Thomas  (CA) 

Miller  (0.4) 

Ritter 

Thomas  (GAl 

Miller  (WA) 

Roberts 

Thomas  (WY) 

Minrta 

Roe 

Thornton 

Mink 

Roemer 

Torres 

Moakley 

Rogers 

Torricelli 

Molinari 

Rohrabacher 

Towns 

.MoUchan 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Traficant 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Unsoeld 

Moody 

Rostenkowski 

Upton 

Moorhead 

Roth 

Valentine 

.Moral  la 

Roukema 

Vander  Jagt 

Morrison 

Rowland 

Vento 

.Mrask 

Roybal 

Volkmer 

Murphy 

Russo 

Vucanovlch 

Murttia 

Sabo 

Walker 

Myers 

Sanders 

Walsh 

Nagle 

Santorum 

Washington 

Natcher 

Savage 

Waters 

NeaKMA) 

Sawyer 

Waxman 

NeaKNC) 

Sazton 

Weber 

Nichols 

Schaefer 

Weldon 

Nowak 

Schiff 

Wheat 

Nussle 

Schroeder 

Whltten 

Oakv 

Schulze 

Williams 

Ober»tar 

Schumer 

Wise 

Olin 

Sharp 

Wolf 

Ortiz 

Shaw 

Wolpe 

OrtoB 

Shays 

Wylie 

Owens  (NY) 

Shuster 

Yatron 

Owens  (LT) 

Sikorski 

Young  (FL) 

Oxlej 

Sisisky 

Zeliff 

Packard 

Skaggs 

Ztmmer 

Pallone 

Skeen 

NAYS— 27 

Beilecson 

Hayes  (LA) 

Scheuer 

Bentley 

Huckaby 

Sensenbrenner 

Berman 

Leach 

Tauzin 

Dunoan 

Livingston 

Trajder 

Eckart 

McCrery 

Visclosky 

Gejdjnson 

McHugh 

Weiss 

Gillmor 

Moran 

Wyden 

Gradlson 

Obey 

Yates 

Green 

Pease 

Young  (AK) 

ANSWERED  -'PRESENT" 
Gonzalez 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Miller  (OH) 
Sangmelster 
Sarpalius 
Serrano 


Udall 

Wilson 


Dickinson 
Donnelly 
Laugtilin 
Leviae  (CA) 

I  D  1611 

\Iessrs.  GREEN  of  New  York,  GEJD- 
ENSON,  LEACH,  McCRERY,  and 
TRAXLER  Changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  improve  the 
regulation  of  futures  and  options  trad- 
ed under  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion; to  establish  registration  stand- 
ards for  all  exchange  floor  traders;  to 
restrict  practices  which  may  lead  to 
the  abuse  of  outside  customers  of  the 
marketplace;  to  reinforce  development 
of  exchange  audit  trails  to  better  en- 
able the  detection  and  prevention  of 
such  practices;  to  establish  higher 
standards  for  service  on  governing 
boards  and  disciplinary  committees  of 
self-regulatory  organizations;  to  en- 
hance the  international  regulation  of 
futures  trading;  to  regularize  the  proc- 
ess of  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission: and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 
be  taken  on  the  additional  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  action  earlier  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


COMMENDING  THE  PRESIDENT, 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  AL- 
LIED MILITARY  FORCES  ON  SUC- 
CESS OF  OPERATION  DESERT 
STOEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  agreeing  to  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  95. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  tihat  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 95,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

This  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  Tote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  410,  nays  8. 
answered  "present"  4,  not  voting  11,  as 
follows; 

[Roll  No.  28] 
YEAS— 410 

Abercromble  Anderson  Annunzlo 

Ackerman  Andrews  (ME)  Anthony 

Alexander  Andrews  (NJ)  Applegate 

Allard  Andrews  (TX)  Archer 
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ted  in  favor 

jpended  and 

jBsed. 

3  announced 

amended  so 
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ze  the  proc- 
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ading  Com- 
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was  laid  on 


;  SPEAKER 


Armey 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Bacchus 
Baker 
Ballenrer 
Barnard 
Barrett 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
BUbray 
BlUrakis 
BlUey 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonlor 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condlt 
Cooper 
Costello 

Coughlln 
Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

DooUttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emenoo 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 


Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

FUh 

Flake 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

GaydoB 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren  (TX) 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

Gilnian 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

GradlBon 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guartnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 
Hayes  (LA) 
Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptor 

Kaslcb 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 


Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McClOBkey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMlllen  (MD) 
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cesses,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  Joint 
session  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 


Gonzalez 
Owens  (NY) 


Payne  (NJ) 
Weiss 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


Dickinson 
Donnelly 
Dymally 
Laughlln 


Levlne  (CA)  Serrano 

Miller  (OH)  Udall 

Sangmeister  Wilson 
Sarpallus 

a  1621 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "present." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO 
ON 


AUTHORIZING     THE     SPEAKER 
DECLARE  RECESSES 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1991 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1991,   for   the   Speaker  to   declare   re- 


EDUCATION  DAY,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  104)  to 
designate  March  26,  1991,  as  "Education 
Day,  U.S.A."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  simply  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  MICHEL]  who 
is  the  chief  proponent  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GOMAN]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  104  designating 
March  26,  1991,  as  "Education  Day. 
U.S.A.",  and  I  commend  my  colleagues, 
our  distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr. 
Michel  and  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Gephardt  for  introducing 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  futui^  of  our  Na- 
tion, our  very  way  of  life,  and  our 
democratic  system  of  government  is 
dependent  on  a  highly  educated  citi- 
zenry, a  citizenry  that  must  be  fully 
equipped  to  compete  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  must  nurture 
our  desire  for  learning  and  to  motivate 
students  and  teachers  to  assure  that  we 
maintain  leadership  to  continue  our 
American  democracy. 

The  quality  of  education  is  essential 
to  our  Americna  heritage  of  cultural 
and  political  fi«edom.  Our  schools  are 
instrumental  in  providing  our  sci- 
entific and  technical  competence.  Eldu- 
cation  holds  the  key  to  the  future.  By 
designating  March  26,  1991.  as  "Edu- 
cation Day.  U.S.A."  we  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  our  educational 
system,  which  pomotes  good  moral  and 
ethical. 

House  Joint  Resolution  104  also  calls 
attention  to  the  Lubavitch  movement, 
which  promotes  many  of  our  ethical 
values  and  principles  upon  which  the 
educational  system  of  our  great  Nation 
was  founded. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  House 
Joirrt  Resolution  104,  requesting  the  President 
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to  designate  March  26.  1991,  as  "Education 
Day,  U.S^." 

Along  with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Richard  Gephardt,  I  am  sponsoring  this  res- 
olution. The  majority  leader  and  I  joined  forces 
2  years  ago,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
this  worthy  venture  today. 

As  I  said  last  year,  I  thinl(  it  is  fitting  that  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  cosponsor 
suc^  a  resolution.  Education  is  an  issue  that 
transcerxls  partisan  consideration. 

Today,  we  are  seeing  a  retMrth  of  the  time- 
honored  ideal  of  progress  through  education. 
This  resolution  draws  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  importance  of  education 
to  our  country.  Education  is  the  cornerstone  to 
maintaining  our  quality  of  life  and  national  se- 
curity and  is  the  basis  upon  which  this  country 
will  rise  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

March  26  also  happens  to  be  the  89th  birth- 
day of  the  internationally  renowned  and  re- 
spected religious  leader,  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  educator  as  1991  marks  the  Bebbe's 
90lh  year  of  his  ascension  to  the  wortd  leader- 
ship of  ttie  Lubavitch  movement.  The 
Lubavitch  movement  actively  promotes  edu- 
cational programs  at  more  than  1 50  centers  in 
the  United  States  and  many  more  worldwide. 

The  Lubavitch  movement,  founded  in  the 
18th  century,  has  as  its  philosophical  founda- 
tion three  basic  elements:  wisdom,  under- 
standing, and  knowledge. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  the  move- 
ment, under  ttie  inspirational  leadership  of  the 
man  called  ttie  Retibe,  has  been  so  active  in 
promoting  education. 

Looking  over  my  remart<s  from  last  year,  I 
came  upon  a  fact  I  want  to  share  with  you 
today. 

The  movement  which  ttie  Rebbe  heads 
takes  its  name  from  the  Russian  city, 
Lubavitch,  which,  translated  into  English 
means,  city  of  tove. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  love  of  one's  reli- 
gkxjs  heritage,  kjve  of  learning— that  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  Lubavitch  movement  and  at  the 
heart  of  this  resolutkxi. 

I  am  pleased  once  again  to  honor  a  great 
man  and  to  support  such  a  noble  idea. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reaervatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Ohio? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution. 
as  follows: 

H.J.  RE8.  104 

Whereu  Confess  recognizes  the  historical 
tradition  of  elthlcal  values  and  principles 
which  are  the  basis  of  civilized  society  and 
upon  which  our  great  Nation  was  founded; 

Whereas  these  ethical  values  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  bedrock  of  society  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  when  they  were 
known  as  the  Seven  Noahlde  Laws; 

Whereas  without  these  ethical  values  and 
principles  the  edifice  of  civilization  stands  in 
serious  peril  of  returning  to  chaos; 

Whereas  society  is  profoundly  concerned 
with  the  recent  weakening  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  has  resulted  In  crises  that  belea- 
guer and  threaten  the  fabric  of  civilized  soci- 
ety; 
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Whereas  the  justified  preoccupation  with 
these  crises  must  not  let  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  lose  sight  of  their  responsibility  to 
transmit  these  historical  ethical  values  from 
our  distinguished  past  to  the  generations  of 
the  future; 

Whereas  the  Lubavitch  movement  has  fos- 
tered and  promoted  these  ethical  values  and 
principles  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson.  leader  of  the  Lubavitch  move- 
ment, is  universally  respected  and  revered 
and  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  falls  on  March 
26.  1991; 

Whereas  in  tribute  to  this  great  spiritual 
leader,  "the  rebbe."  this,  his  ninetieth  year 
will  be  seen  as  one  of  "education  and  giv- 
ing,*' the  year  in  which  we  turn  to  education 
and  charity  to  return  the  world  to  the  moral 
and  ethical  values  contained  in  the  Seven 
Noahide  Laws;  and 

Utereas  this  will  be  reflected  in  an  inter- 
national scroll  of  honor  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  other  heads  of 
state:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  26,  1991.  the 
start  of  the  ninetieth  year  of  Rabbi 
Menachem  Schneerson,  leader  of  the  world- 
wide Lubavitch  movement,  is  designated  as 
"Edacation  Day,  U.S.A.".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  133) 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  second  full  week 
in  March  1991  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
yield  to  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  certainly  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  yielding  me  the  time. 

National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week  does  encourage  this  Nation's  el- 
derly to  rejoin  the  work  force,  and 
must  be  a  priority  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress. For  far  too  long  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  been  penalized  for  trying  to 
get  back,  into  the  work  ethic. 

My  commemorative  would  designate 
the  week  of  March  18,   1991,  as  "Na- 


tional Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  The  American  Legion  has  spon- 
sored a  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Week"  during  the  second  full  week  of 
March  in  every  year  since  1959,  but  the 
last  time  the  Congress  was  able  to  ac- 
compliBh  this  was  way  back  in  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  skills,  the  talent, 
and  the  experience  vested  in  our  older 
workers  are  among  the  valued  natural 
resources  we  possess  in  this  country.  In 
addition,  older  workers  clearly  wish  to 
stay  involved  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  their  communities. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  America  that 
they  be  supported  and  encouraged  in 
every  single  way  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week"  symbolizes  the 
strong  support  that  this  Congress  has 
for  removing  the  barriers  that  are  pre- 
venting our  senior  citizens  from  join- 
ing the  work  force.  I  urge  all  Members 
in  the  House  to  support  this  legislation 
that  recognizes  the  talents  of  our  older 
Americans.  They  certainly  deserve  it.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
allowing  the  legislation  on  the  floor. 

D  1630 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzou.)  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  133 

Whereas  individuals  aged  55  and  over  are  a 
major  national  resource,  constitute  22  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
stitute a  larger  percentage  of  the  population 
in  future  decades; 

Whereas  a  growing  number  of  such  individ- 
uals, being  willing  and  able  to  work,  are 
looking  for  employment  oppotunities,  want 
to  remata  in  the  workforce,  or  would  like  to 
serve  th«ir  communities  and  their  Nation  in 
voluntary  roles; 

Whereas  such  individuals,  who  have  made 
continuing  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare,  ehould  be  encouraged  to  remain  in, 
or  resume,  career  and  voluntary  roles  that 
utilize  their  strengths,  wisdom,  and  skills; 

Whereas  career  opportunities  reaffirm  the 
dignity,  self-worth,  and  Independence  of 
older  individuals  by  encouraging  them  to 
make  decisions  and  to  act  upon  those  deci- 
sions, by  tapping  their  resources,  experience, 
and  knowledge,  and  by  enabling  them  to  con- 
tribute to  society; 

Whereas  the  operation  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  has  dem- 
onstrated that  older  workers  are  extremely 
capable  in  a  wide  variety  of  job  roles; 

Whereas  recent  studies  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Work  In  Amer- 
ica Instlitute  Indicate  that.  In  many  cases, 
employers  prefer  to  retain  older  workers  or 
rehire  former  older  employees  due  to  the 
high  quality  of  their  Job  performance  and 
their  low  rate  of  absenteeism;  and 

Whereas  the  American  L^on  has  spon- 
sored a  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week"  during  the  second  full  week  of  March 
in  every  year  since  1959,  focusing  public  at- 
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tention    on    the    advantages    of   employing 
older  Individuals:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  deslgmate  the  sec- 
ond full  week  In  March  1991  as  "National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week",  and  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon— 

(1)  the  employers  and  labor  unions  of  the 
United  States  to  give  special  consideration 
to  older  workers,  with  a  view  toward  expand- 
ing career  and  employment  opportunities  for 
older  workers  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work  and  who  desire  to  remain  employed  or 
to  reenter  the  workforce; 

(2)  voluntary  organizations  to  reexamine 
the  many  fine  service  programs  which  they 
sponsor  with  a  view  toward  expanding  both 
the  number  of  older  volunteers  and  the  types 
of  service  roles  open  to  older  workers; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Labor  to  give  special 
assistance  to  older  workers  by  means  of  job 
training  programs  under  the  Jobs  Training 
and  Partnership  Act,  job  counseling  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and 
additional  support  through  Its  Older  Worker 
program,  as  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act;  and 

(4)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  167)  to 
designate  June  14,  1991,  as  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel],  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  as  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
for  taking  up  this  very  important  reso- 
lution for  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

Each  year  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  we  have  celebrated  the 
former  independence  of  these  three 
countries  and  calling  for  renewed  inde- 
pendence for  them  since  the  Soviet 
Union  took  over  these  countries  in 
1940. 

This  year  it  Is  even  more  important, 
because  we  see  as  Lithuania  earlier 
thlB  year  by  a  vast  majority  of  over  90 
percent  supported  independence,  now 
we  see  this  last  week  that  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  those  two  states  have  also 
supported  independence  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  of  over  70  percent.  It  was  not 


only  the  Latvian  people  and  the  E^sto- 
nian  people  who  supported  Independ- 
ence, it  was  all  the  other  ethnic 
groups. 

Just  last  month,  members  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  and  others  from  this 
House,  13  Members  went  over  and  met 
with  leaders  of  all  three  countries.  I 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  met  with 
some  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  were 
minority  groups.  We  met  with  the  Pol- 
ish group,  Russians,  Ukranians,  and  all 
those  people  also  support  independence 
for  these  states  to  become  independent 
nations  once  again. 

This  Congress  has  a  caucus  on  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine.  We  have 
over  150  Members  who  belong  to  that 
caucus. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  for  independence  for  these 
three  Baltic  States.  We  believe  it 
should  happen  now.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  this  resolution  pass,  and 
again  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  for  their  support. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Siieaker,  continuing 
my  reservation,  I  want  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RlTTER],  who  had  devoted 
considerable  energy  and  time  to  this 
issue  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  167,  designating  June 
14,  1991,  as  'Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

From  1918  to  1940  the  Baltic  States 
existed  as  independent,  sovereign  na- 
tions and  as  fUUy  recognized  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Furtherniore, 
the  Baltic  peoples  have  traditionally 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  throughout  their 
entire  history. 

The  year  1991  marks  not  only  the  Slst 
year  of  the  invasion,  seizure,  and  ille- 
gal incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  na- 
tional will  and  desire  for  independence 
of  the  Baltic  people,  but  also  marks  a 
pivotal  period  in  which  Elastem  Europe 
continues  to  embrace  democracy  and 
the  military  organization  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  is  dismantled. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  marveled  at 
the  changes  in  Elastem  Europe  and  the 
apparent  liberalization  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  events  in  the  Baltics  are  a 
cause  of  enormous  concern  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  have  already  had  reper- 
cussions for  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

For  the  last  50  years,  Soviet  occupy- 
ing forces  engaged  in  a  forced  deporta- 
tion of  native  Baltic  peoples  from  their 
homelands  to  concentration  camps  in 
Siberia.  Even  today,  Soviet  troops  have 
surrounded  and  occupied  govenmient 
buildings  and  other  public  facilities  in 
the  Baltic  States  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
timidate the  Baltic  peoples  and  govern- 
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ments  to  reassert  Soviet  control  over 
the  Baltics. 

These  events  indicate  a  serloas  rever- 
sal of  the  progress  toward  democracy 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  candle  of  democracy 
in  the  Baltic  States  will  not  flicker  and 
die  under  Soviet  repression. 

However,  the  essence  of  freedom  and 
democracy  bums  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
I  call  upon  President  Gorbachev  to 
allow  the  aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples to  become  reality. 

In  the  spirit  of  democratization  and 
progress,  I  request  our  colleagues  to 
join  in  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  uphold  basic  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  to  uphold  principles  and 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  So- 
viet Constitution. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  fh)m  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hertel]  for  his  outstanding  work 
on  this  measure,  and  I  urge  its  unani- 
mous adoption  by  this  body. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sufipoit 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  167,  to  designate 
June  14, 1991,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

Over  half  a  century  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Nazi  Germany  conceived  ttw  infamous 
Mototov-Rit)t)entrop  Pact  wtiich  was  carried 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereigrty  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  ttiis  forced  anrtexation. 
Even  the  passage  of  more  ttan  50  years  has 
not  quelled  ttie  desire  of  the  Baltic  rtatiors  for 
freedom  and  self-determinatkin. 

When  this  oppressive  political  system  was 
imposed  on  the  BaNk:  people,  the  Soviet 
Union  began  deporting  them  from  their  native 
homelands  to  labor  and  concentration  camps 
In  Sitteria  arxl  eisewtiere.  These  actions  have 
virtually  destroyed  all  traces  of  democracy, 
civil  liberty,  arvj  religious  freedom  in  the  Baltic 
Reput)lics. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  ttw  people  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia  voted  ovenwtielmingly  for  inde- 
pervlence  from  Moscow.  In  doing  so,  they 
have  joined  with  LiltKiania  in  voting  for  aeif-de- 
terminatk)n.  We  fK)pe  ttwt  ttiis  process  is  a 
peaceful  one  and  tttat  ttie  desires  of  ttie  BaWc 
peoples,  wliich  has  t>een  made  very  dear 
ttvough  ttie  power  of  ttie  tnllot  t>ox,  win  t>e  re- 
spected by  ttie  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  ttiat  ttiis  is  a  meritorious 
resolutnn  and  shoukj  be  passed.  I  also  would 
like  to  commend  Congre^man  Hertel  for  all 
of  tiis  efforts  in  txinging  ttiis  resolutkxi  to  ttie 
fk>or  today. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  RES.  167 

Whereas  on  June  14.  1941,  the  Soviet  Dnion 
began  mass  deportation  to  Siberia  of  peoples 
from  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Eistonia,  lAtvla., 
and  Lithuania; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  for  the  past 
50  years  refused  to  recognize  the  forced  In- 
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corporation  of  the  Baltic  Republics  into  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereaa  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
refused  to  follow  the  request  of  the  United 
States  that  it  begin  negotiating  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics,  which  in 
1990  reaffirmed  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  not  been  allowed  to  pursue  poli- 
cies which  would  realize  the  intent  of  these 
declarations; 

Whereas  the  armed  forces  and  secrec  police 
of  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  maintain  an 
extensive  presence  in  the  Baltic  Republics; 

Whereas,  although  the  Soviet  Union  has 
stated  its  intention  to  pursue  policies  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika.  recent  events  in 
the  Baltic  Republics  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union" Is  not  fully  committed  to  those  poli- 
cies; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistentlj- 
pursued  measures  which  are  contrary  to  its 
stated  goal  of  sovereignty  for  Soviet  Repub- 
lics; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  acted  in 
accord  with  the  Helsinki  agreements,  which 
It  signed  15  years  ago,  because  it  has  not  al- 
lowed the  Baltic  Republics  to  exercise  their 
respective  rights  to  self-determination:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  June  14,  1991,  is  des- 
ignated as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day",  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawyer:  In  the 
material  following  the  resolving  clause. 
strike  "is  designated  as"  and  insert  -and 
June  14.  1992.  are  each  designated  as",  and 
strike  "such  day"  and  insert  "such  days  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore:  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Saw- 
yer]. 

The  amendment  was  agrreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

•nTLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  title  offered  by  Mr. 
Sawyer:  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  Resolution  designating  June  14,  1991. 
and  June  14,  1992.  each  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  the  several  joint  resolu- 
tions Just  passed. 


THE  BYRON  DESERT  SHIELD- 
STORM  PERSONNEL  BILL 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
when  I  hold  office  hours  in  my  office  in 
Columbus,  GA.  Fort  Banning.  GA,  my 
office  is  crowded  with  veterans  who  are 
very  unhappy. 

I  would  like  to  share  an  incident  just 
recently.  A  retired  Army  recruiter 
came  to  see  me.  He  said: 

Mr.  Congressman,  for  30  years  I  recruited 
people  into  the  U.S.  Army,  and  I  promised 
them  that  the  Government  was  g'oing  to  give 
them  complete  health  benefits  if  they  would 
spend  their  life  as  a  career  in  the  .A.rmy:  free 
prescriptions  and  so  forth. 

He  said: 

You  know.  Mr.  Congressman.  I  am  here 
today  because  I  cannot  even  get  my  own 
health  benefits.  I  need  help  and  assistance. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  that  respect,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron] 
of  the  Personnel  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee is  going  to  introduce  19  items  of 
provisions  of  the  Byron  Desert  Shield- 
Storm  personnel  bill,  items  which  she 
is  going  to  bring  before  the  Congress  in 
just  a.  few  days. 

I  think  they  are  well  worth  consider- 
ing, and  I  hope  people  will  consider 
them  and  vote  for  them. 

Among  them  is  imminent-danger  pay 
in   the   amount   of  $149  million.   I  rec- 
ommend that  we  take  a  very  good  look 
at  these  provisions. 
Provisions  of  Byron  Desert  Shield  Storm 
Personnel  Bill 

Imminent  Danger  Pay: 

Increases  imminent  danger  pay  from  JUG  a 
month  to  J150  a  month. 

FY9I  Cost:  J149  million. 

Family  Separation  Pay: 

Increases  family  separation  pay  from  J60  a 
month  to  J75  a  month. 

FY9a  Cost:  $49  million. 

Family  Separation  Pay— Dual  Military 
Couples: 

Authorizes  family  separation  pay  to  dual 
military  couples  without  dependents. 

FY91  Cost:  $4  million. 

Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)— Acti- 
vated Reservists: 

Authorizes  basic  allowance  for  quarters  for 
unmarried  reservists  called  to  active  duty  in 
connection  with  Desert  ShieldStorm  who 
maintaain  private  residences. 

FY9a  Cost:  $44  million. 

Death  Gratuity  Payment: 

Increases  the  death  gratuity  payment  from 
the  $3,000  ceiling  currently  authorized  to  a 
flat  amount  of  $6,000  for  all  grades. 

FY91  Cost:  $6  million. 

Tratsition  Medical  Coverage  for  Separated 
Reservists: 

Authorizes  two  months  of  medical  cov- 
erage for  reservists  and  families  after  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  in 
support   of  Operation   Desert   Shield/Storm 


when    employer 
availabla. 

FY91  Cost:  $36  million;  FY92  Cost:  $18  mil- 
lion. 

Transiislon  Medical  Covera«:e  for  Stop- 
lossed  Aotive  Duty  Personnel: 

Authorizes  two  months  of  medical  cov- 
erage for  active  duty  personnel  and  families 
involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty  due  to 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  requirements 
when  employer  sponsored  coverage  is  not 
available. 

FY91  Cost:  $23  million. 

Health  Care  Provider  Special  Pays— Re- 
servists/Involuntarily Retained  Members/Re- 
called Retirees: 

Authorizes  pro-rated  active  duty  special 
pays  for  reserve  health  care  providers  other 
than  physicians  and  dentists  (already  au- 
thorized). 

Authorizes  pro-rated  special  pays  for  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  and  other  health  care  pro- 
viders involuntorily  retained  on  active  duty 
as  a  result  of  stop  loss  policies  implemented 
by  the  services. 

Authorizes  pro-rated  special  pays  for  re- 
called retiree  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
health  care  providers. 

Correcte  perceived  inequity  between 
groups  of  providers  serving  on  active  duty  in 
support  of  Desert  Shield. 

FY  Cost:  $17  million. 

Qualification  for  Board  Certification  Pay: 

Authorizes  continued  payment  of  board 
certification  pay  to  physicians  who  com- 
pleted rasidency  and  were  scheduled  for 
board  certification,  or  recertification,  but 
were  unable  to  complete  certification  due  to 
deployment  in  support  of  Opertion  Desert 
Shield/Storm. 

FY91  cost:  Less  than  $500,000. 

Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Pay: 

Authorizes  foreign  language  proficiency 
pay  to  military  language  school  graduates 
sent  to  Desert  Shield/Storm  prior  to  certifi- 
cation by  the  service. 

FY91  cost:  Less  than  $500,000. 

Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA)— Acti- 
vated Reaervists: 

Authorizes  VHA  to  be  paid  to  reservists 
called  to  active  duty  in  connection  with 
Desert  Shield/Storm  at  the  rate  applicable  to 
the  member's  home  of  record  as  opposed  to 
duty  station  to  which  activated. 

FY91  Cost:  Budget  neutral. 

Recall  of  Retired  Officers  in  the  Highest 
Grade  Held: 

Authorizes  retired  officers  to  be  recalled  in 
the  higheet  grade  held  on  active  duty,  even 
though  retired  in  a  lower  grade  due  to  failure 
to  meet  time  in  grade  requirements. 

FY91  Cost:  Negligible. 

Savings  Program  Limit  for  POWs/MIAs: 

Extends  the  limit  for  savings  program  de- 
posits for  POWs  and  MIAs. 

FY91  Cost:  Would  vary  with  the  number 
and  duration  of  MIA/POW  cases. 

Imminent  Danger  Pay  and  Family  Separa- 
tion Pay: 

Removes  the  legislative  prohibition 
against  paying  imminent  danger  pay  and 
family  separation  pay  during  declared  war. 

Has  no  cost  implications. 

Restrictaon  on  Separating  Mothers  from 
Newborns: 

Precludes  the  activation  of  a  reservist,  or 
the  temporary  or  permanent  reassignment  of 
an  active  duty  member,  who  is  the  natural 
or  adoptite  mother,  or  father  with  sole  cus- 
tody, of  a  child  under  the  age  of  six  months. 

Study  of  DOD  policies  relating  to  deploy- 
ment of  ptrents: 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study 
current  service  assignment  policies  for  con- 
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sistency and  provide  a  report  not  later  than 
March  31,  1992. 

Fiscal  Year  Restrictions  on  Desert  Shield; 
Storm  Personnel  Issues: 

Removes  the  limitation  to  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  on  the  personnel  pay  issues  outlined 
in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991  (P.L.  101-510). 

Medical  Care  for  Dependents  in  Germany: 

Sense  of  Congress  that  the  German  govern- 
ment should  be  approached  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  military  dependents  to  replace 
the  medical  resources  dispatched  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  treat  Desert  Storm  casualties. 

Morale  Telephone  Calls: 

Sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  seek  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  private  telephone  companies  or 
establish  alternative  telephone  arrange- 
ments to  provide  a  free  monthly  opportunity 
for  service  personnel  assigned  to  the  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  to  telephone  loved  ones. 


CARE 
ACCESS 


"HEAL"— HEALTH 
EMPOWERMENT       AND 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GRANDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress  will  be  a  piv- 
otal one  in  framing  the  debate  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  addressing  the  health 
care  access  and  cost  problems  facing 
our  Nation.  Presently,  31  million  to  60 
million  people  are  underinsured  or  lack 
health  care  coverage  in  the  United 
States.  To  a  growing  number  of  my 
constituents.  It  is  becoming  strikingly 
clear  that  healthcare  reform  is  nec- 
essary to  lower  the  cost  of  health  care 
for  those  with  coverages  and  widen  ac- 
cess to  those  who  have  no  coverage. 

Today,  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
flrom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling],  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BXJNNINO],  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Henry],  the  gentlemen  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Ireland],  and  [Mr.  Goss], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  and  I  are  introducing  a 
legislative  framework  to  help  "HEAL" 
these  pressing  problems.  Today  we 
offer  health  care  access  and 
empowerment  legislation  which  I  call 
the  HEAL  bill.  This  approach  provides 
Incentives  to  make  health  care  more 
affordable  and  accessible,  without 
heavyhanded  government  controls. 

HEAL  offers  a  carrot  and  stick  ai>- 
proach  that  provides  a  window  of  op- 
portunity for  the  private  sector. 
Through  a  phased  in  approach,  HEAL 
provides  incentives  for  private  and  pub- 
lic-private partnership  arrangements. 
The  key  to  this  approach  is  flexibility. 
Local  government  is  griven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  on  current  successes. 
Ideas  come  ftom  bottom  up  and  a  na- 
tional health  care  strategy  is  created 
through  a  confederation  of  States  ap- 
proach. 

As  we  renew  our  efforts  to  form  a  na- 
tional health  care  strategy,  I  ask  each 


member  of  this  body  to  give  H.R.  1230 
their  strong  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  21st  century  fast  ap- 
proaching, it  is  clear  that  a  workable  blueprint 
for  health  care  reform  is  necessary,  if  in  the 
near  future  our  Nation  is  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  interrelated  prot>lems  of  health  care 
access,  costs,  and  quality. 

The  problems  have  been  well-documented 
in  numerous  studies  and  congressional  hear- 
ings—the rising  number  of  Americans  who 
lack  basic  health  care  coverage,  now  esti- 
mated at  between  31  and  37  million  individ- 
uals; the  escalating  costs  of  such  coverage, 
especially  for  small  txjsinesses;  the  increasing 
structural  barriers  to  obtaining  tjasic  coverage, 
for  example,  because  of  the  lack  of  afford- 
ability,  of  job  fTX)t)ility,  of  uninsurability,  of  pre- 
existing conditions,  of  occupational  denial,  and 
otherwise;  the  inat)ility  to  properly  evaluate  the 
relationship  of  health  care  quality  and  costs; 
and  other  related  concerns  involving  cost  shift- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

It  is  the  consensus  among  all  interested  par- 
ties— employers,  employee  organizations  and 
other  consumers;  provklers  of  health  care 
services  and  group  plan  coverage;  policy- 
makers from  all  ranks;  and  so  forth — ^that 
these  are  problems  deserving  of  t)eing  af- 
forded a  place  among  other  national  priorities. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  my  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentative William  F.  Goodling,  Representa- 
tive Paul  Henry,  Representative  Andy  Ire- 
land, Representative  Porter  Goss,  Rep- 
resentative Randy  Cunningham,  and  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Running,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  legislative  framework  to  help  HEAL 
these  pressing  problems. 

In  shorthand,  my  bill  (H.R.  1230)  can  be  de- 
scrikjed  as  health  care  empowerment  and  ac- 
cess legislation,  or  HEAL.  The  bill  provides  in- 
centives for  private  and/or  put>lic-private  part- 
nership arrangements  to  be  estat)lished  to  si- 
multaneously address  the  issues  of  access  to 
health  care  coverage  and  the  affordability  of 
such  coverage,  with  an  emphasis  on  improv- 
ing health  care  quality. 

To  avokj  the  initial  demand-push  inflation  irv 
herent  under  other  proposals,  the  t)ill  first  puts 
into  effect  various  affordaljility  and  health  care 
cost  control  measures. 

The  HEAL  blueprint  utilizes  a  carrot  and 
stick  approach  to  induce  the  development  and 
implementation  of  private  sector  mechanisms 
to  provide  for  the  universal  availability  of 
health  care  coverage — ^that  is,  for  all  citizens 
who  do  not  have  access  to  basic  group  health 
coverage  and  who  are  uninsurable  or  unin- 
sured. To  the  extent  the  private  sector  carrot 
under  section  4  of  the  bill  is  not  implemented 
within  a  fixed  period  of  elapsed-time,  a  State- 
t}ased  fall-back  mechanism  would  t)e  trig- 
gered. 

The  affordatjility  of  coverage  will  be  er>- 
hanced  under  the  bill  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  required  universal  avaHability  of  group 
health  coverage  wouM  spread  risk  and  help 
tower  expenses — because  emptoyees  must  bs 
offered  access  to  employer  based  group 
health  coverage;  because  base  group  health 
coverage  must  be  available  to  ottier  uninsured 
and  COBRA  eligibies,  that  is  State  systems 
may  provkJe  COBRA  coverage;  and  because 
barriers  wouU  be  removed  and  501(c)(9)  tax 
incentives  provided  to  encourage  souridly  fi- 


nanced multiple  employer  basic  group  health 
plans. 

Second,  the  ERISA  preemptton  of  State 
health  benefit  mandates  under  the  bill  win  erv 
courage  insurers  to  offer  more  affordable 
group  plans  to  uninsured  employers. 

Third,  the  ERISA  preemptton  of  state  bar- 
riers to  managed  care  opttons  urxler  the  bill 
will  encourage  competitkjn.  Innovatton  of  cost 
control  approaches,  and  quality  review. 

Fourth,  the  provistons  under  this  bill  for 
treatment  practtoe  gukJelines  and  outcomes 
research  will  aid  in  reducing  unnecessary 
sen/ices  and  in  increasing  quality  while  offer- 
ing a  posible  means  for  reducing  malpracttoe 
costs. 

Fifth,  the  phased-in  deduction  under  the  tiill 
of  100  percent  of  contributtons  for  the  self-env 
ployed  and  their  employees  provkJe  coverage 
incentives  for  25%  of  tfie  workers  and  their 
families  wtw  are  currently  uninsured. 

After  a  fixed  period  of  time.  HEAL  requires 
that  all  mechanisms  providing  universal  ac- 
cess to  coverage  be  implemented.  First,  under 
ERISA  employers  would  be  obligated  to  offer 
employees  access  to  base  group  health  cov- 
erage. Employers  are  encouraged  but  not  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  such  plans.  A  State- 
based  nonprofit  corporatton  wouto  serve  as  a 
backup  only  in  the  event  group  coverage  for 
the  employer's  employees  is  rejected  tjy  a 
group  health  coverage  provkler.  Second,  indi- 
vkjuals  who  woukj  be  denied  access  to  group 
health  coverage  because  of  uninsurability.  nr»a- 
terial  preexisting  cor>ditions.  or  othenivise  must 
be  eligible  for  coverage  either  under  an  em- 
ployer based  plan,  a  State-based  system  or 
an  alternative  system  equivalent  to  the  fall- 
t}ack  system. 

HEAL  also  provkJes  for  a  transitton  period  to 
universal  access  to  basic  group  health  cov- 
erage. Before  the  effective  date  occurs  for  the 
fall-back  State  system,  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
may  make  a  determination  that  an  altemative 
an-angement  provides  substantially  equivalent 
elements  of  health  care  coverage,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  need  for  the  State  system.  Such  deter- 
minations may  tie  made  separately  or  in  com- 
binatton  with  respect  to— first,  uninsurable  risk 
coverage,  second,  coverage  for  sut)stantial 
material  preexisting  conditions,  and  third. 
COBRA  continuation  coverage  for  irxfivkJuals 
ineligible  for  other  base  group  health  cov- 
erage. The  altemative  arrangements  may  be 
voluntary  or  adopted  pursuant  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  and  administered  by  insurers.  ott>er 
provkJers,  or  varioius  ottier  private  or  put>le 
partnerships. 

In  summary,  ttie  health  care  empowerment 
and  access  legislation  provkles  a  workatile 
Federal  framework  whtoh  will  include  the  for- 
matton  of  ttie  private  and  puble  partnership 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  Amereans  have 
access  to  more  affordable  health  care  cov- 
erage. The  following  is  a  section-by-sectton 
analysis  of  ttie  legislation. 

Under  section  1,  the  short  title,  reads  ttiat 
this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Universal  Health 
Benefits  Empowerment  and  Partnership  Ad  of 
1991. 

Under  ttie  section  2  finding  and  dedaratton 
of  poley,  the  Congress  finds  that- 
First,  ttie  health  care  delivery  system  of  ttie 
United  States  provkJes  most  Americans  with  a 
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level  of  access  and  quality  of  care  that  is  un- 
surpassed; 

Second,  for  a  significant  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  systems  works  less  well  tiecause 
tiiey  canrat  obtain  or  ottierwise  do  not  have 
tiasic  health  care  coverage  under  either  public 
or  private  programs; 

Third,  these  individuals  represent  a  diversity 
of  situations  for  which  there  is  no  single  solu- 
tion: 

Fourth,  assuring  access  to  basic  health  care 
coverage  arxl  quality  of  care  for  tiiese  individ- 
uate is  a  compelling  national  priority  that  will 
require  corrvnitments  from  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors; 

Fifth,  the  most  practical  and  effective  solu- 
tions for  ttiese  access  protilems  are  ones  that 
present  the  pluralistic  base  of  the  health  care 
delivery  system  of  tfie  United  States;  empha- 
size incentives,  innovation,  and  the  removal  of 
current  barriers  to  access;  and  recognize  that 
both  the  complexity  of  the  protjiem  and  the  ex- 
istence of  fiscal  constraints  means  that  re- 
sponsibility must  be  shared  among  employers, 
employees,  insurers,  providers,  and  patients, 
as  well  as  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

Sixth,  Federal  efforts  need  to  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  others  who  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  improving  access  to  basic  health 
care  services; 

Seventh,  Federal  efforts  need  to  reflect  not 
only  the  dKwrsity  of  interested  parties  but  also 
ttie  drversity  of  areas  wt)ere  action  is  resolu- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  targeting  the  unin- 
sured population,  of  delivering  health  care 
services  and  of  structuring  premiums  and  fi- 
nancing to  maximize  program  participation;  it 
avoids  rigid,  detailed  Federal  requirements 
wtiich  would  stifle  innovation,  competition,  and 
efficiency  in  ttie  delivery,  quality,  and  financing 
of  care. 

This  section  means  ERISA  part  6  to  read 
"Part  6 — Universal  Coverage  Under  Group 
Health  Plans  and  State  Health  Benefits  Sys- 
tems." 

New  subpart  A  provides  definitions  and  spe- 
cial rules  under  section  601 . 

A  basic  group  health  plan,  hereinafter  re- 
fened  to  as  a  BGHP,  means  an  ERISA  health 
plan,  or  any  combination  of  two  or  more  plans, 
which  includes  at  least  a  basic  health  benefits 
provision.  As  explained  later  in  more  detail, 
each  covered  employer  must  offer  coverage  to 
certain  employees— and  dependents-Hjnder 
either  one  or  more  BGHP's  or  group  health 
payroll  deduction  plans— hereinafter  referred 
to  as  a  GHPDP.  Although  the  bill  does  not 
prevent  an  indnndual  wtx)  is  offered  coverage 
from  rejecting  such  coverage— that  is,  plan 
provisions  and  related  contracts  can  continue 
to  govern  reiection  of  coverage— coverage 
must  be  made  available  to  any  indhnduals  that 
the  plan  may  treat,  but  is  not  required  to  treat, 
as  being  an  uninsurable  risk— hereinafter  re- 
fafTBd  to  as  UR— or  having  a  material  pre- 
existing conditkxi — tiereinafter  refened  to  as  a 
MPC— leacfng  to  a  substancial  restrictk)n  of 
coverage  under  ttie  plan. 

The  bM  does  not  change  existing  law  with 
rmped  to  any  requirement  that  an  employer 
contribute  to  a  BGHP  for  empfoyees  or  others. 
Therefore,  a  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
a  BGHP  by  either  offering  coverage  regard- 
less of  a  UR  or  MPC  condWon— as  do  many 
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larjer  plans— or.  if  the  concept  of  UR  or  MPC 
is  continued  under  a  plan,  then  coverage  for 
such  UR  or  MPC  conditkins  must  be  made 
available  to  the  affected  indivklual  under  a 
State  health  tienefits  system — hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  SHBS — or  a  similar  private  or 
public/private  alternative  an^ngement  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  HHS  under  section 
4  to  meet  specified  requirements — for  exarrv 
pie,  a  statewkJe  or  nationwide  reinsurarne 
mechanism  estatslished  by  health  care  provid- 
ers to  assure  coverage  availaljility  for  UR's 
and  MFC's.  Employers  woukj  contribute  to 
such  UR  and  MPC  arrangements  for  affected 
employees — or  dependents — in  the  same 
manner  and  extent  as  if  such  individuals  were 
not  subject  to  a  UR  or  MPC  condition. 

This  requirement  that  ERISA  plans  offer 
coverage,  even  in  the  case  of  UR  and  MPC, 
is  the  jurisdictional  means  under  the  bill  for 
enoouraging  employers  and  employees  to  de- 
mand the  estat)lishment  of  SHBS'  or  alter- 
native systems  providing  coverage  for  such 
conditions.  This  mecfianism  will  assure  the 
universal  availability  of  basic  group  health  cov- 
erage for  all  Americans  under  BGHP's, 
SHBS",  or  alternative  systems. 

Section  3(b)  of  HEAL  and  ERISA  section 
601(3)  establishes  a  mechanism  for  defining 
basic  health  t)enefits  provision.  Not  later  than 
July  1 .  1992,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  would  puti- 
llsh  proposed  regulations  taking  into  account 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care  Coverage 
and  Cost — see  section  9.  Such  regulations 
could  not  be  finalized  before  July  1,  1993,  and 
woiid  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Congress  in 
the  interim.  The  definition  of  bask:  health  ben- 
efits, consists  of  two  parts — services  consist- 
ing of  basic  health  care  servk:es — including 
physician's  inpatient  hospital,  and  outpatient 
hospital  services  whrch  are  prevalent  under 
group  health  plans  and  other  services  whk:h 
may  b>e  necessary  for  bask:  health  care;  and 
the  reimtKjrsement  fomnulatwn  defining  the 
minimum  extent  to  whk:h  such  servk:es  are  to 
tje  covered  at  a  percentage  of  cost  deter- 
mined by  tfie  Secretary  under  regulatk)ns — by 
means  of  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  other 
limits  on  covered  services— to  be  not  less  than 
a  percentage  whch  is,  taking  into  account  the 
population  covered  and  the  extent  of  cost  cur- 
rently covered  under  group  health  plans,  ade- 
quate to  meet  basic  health  care  needs.  Under 
this  mechanism  statutory  rigidity  would  be 
avoided.  Sectk)n  3(b)(3)  provides  an  adminis- 
trative mechanism  for  periodk:ally  updating  ttie 
content  of  task:  health  benefits  and  takes  into 
account  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Secietary  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Care  Coverage  and  Costs. 

New  ERISA  sutjpart  B  of  part  6  defines  re- 
quired base  health  care  coverage  optfons  for 
employees  and  their  dependents,  appropriate, 
including  publk:  health,  bask;  group  health 
coverage.  State  initiatives,  medk:al  malpractk:e 
lawSk  Medkaid,  and  tax  incentives;  and 

Eighth,  improving  access  requires  dealing 
with  many  of  tfie  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
health  system,  including  the  escalating  costs. 
State  mandated  health  benefits,  and  other  fac- 
tors ttiat  have  made  health  care  coverage  less 
affordable  for  many  empfoyers  arxj  indivkJuals, 
especially  the  near  poor  wtx)  need  nrwre  cre- 
ativa  workplace  and  public  optfons  to  be  able 


to  oijtain  bask:  health  care  coverage:  and  the 
inability  of  many  indivkJuals  to  protect  them- 
selves against  catastrophk:  health  care  ex- 
penses because  preexisting  conditfons  make 
them  uninsurable. 

Under  subsection  (b),  purposes,  it  is  stated: 

Therefore  the  Congress  declares  that  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  to  provide  a  sound, 
flexible,  and  workable  Federal  fi-amework  to 
simultaneously  address  the  issues  of  access 
to  basic  health  care  coverage  and  the  afford- 
abillty  of  such  coverage,  with  an  emphasis 
on  improving  health  care  quality  by: 

First,  empowering  employers,  employees, 
and  otter  individuals  to  obtain  more  afford- 
able basic  health  care  coverage,  and 

Secoad.  providing  incentives  for  private 
and  public-private  partnership  arrangements 
to  be  eitablished  for  such  purposes. 

Under  subsection  (c),  declaratwn  of  policy,  it 
states  that: 

In  carrying  out  such  purposes,  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  this  Act  to: 

First,  provide  universal  access  to  basic 
group  health  coverage  for  all  Americans 
under  plans  offered  by  employers  or,  in  the 
case  in  which  such  coverage  is  unavailable  to 
employees  and  other  individuals  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  existing  public  programs, 
under  a  State  health  benefits  system;  and 

Second,  make  such  basic  health  coverage 
more  affordable  by: 

Remapping  barriers  and  encoura^ng 
"group"  plans  and  arrangements  to  spread 
risk  ant  lower  expenses; 

Preempting  State  health  beneHts  man- 
dates, thereby  encouraging  group  health  cov- 
erage providers  to  offer  lower  cost  basic  cov- 
erage to  the  uninsured; 

Preempting  State  barriers  to  the  providing 
of  managed  care,  thereby  encouraging  com- 
petition, innovation  of  cost-control  ai)- 
proachOB,  and  quality  review; 

Encouraging  the  development  of  treatment 
practice  guidelines  and  outcomes  research  to 
aid  in  reducing  unnecessary  services,  In- 
creasinf  quality  care,  and  reducing  mal- 
practice costs; 

Ellmicatlng  tax  inequities  and  barriers— 

(1)  to  the  full  deductibility  of  contribu- 
tions to  health  plans  covering  the  self-em- 
ployed, and 

(2)  to  the  establishment  of  soundly  fi- 
nanced multiple  employer  basic  group  health 
plans. 

Under  sectkm  3,  it  reads  "universal  cov- 
erage under  group  health  plans  and  state 
health  t»nefit  systems." 

In  general,  the  key  corx^pls  under  this  sec- 
tion are:  Universal  access— the  bill  provkJes  a 
framework  for  access  for  bask:  health  care 
coverage  for  all  Americans;  partnership  and 
empowament— the  biH  induces  Federal  and 
State  governments,  emptoyers,  insurers  and 
prtnndett  to  partk»pate  in  constructing  a  work- 
able system  for  provkjing  access  to  base 
health  care  coverage  at  more  affordat)le  costs; 
and  fle)<ibility— the  biH  provkles  a  framework 
whk:h  alows  States  and  kx:al  governments  to 
buikj  on  current  successes:  encourages  focal 

ERISA  sectfon  61 1  provfoes  that  each  cov- 
ered empfoyer  shall  maintain  with  respect  to 
each  el^ibie  indivkJual  a  bask:  group  health 
plan  or  a  group  health  payroll  deductfon  plan 
under  w4)k:h  coverage  of  such  indivkfual  may 
be  electlBd.  Therefore,  subiect  to  certain  per- 
mitted exclusfons,  empk>yees— and  depend- 
errts— must  be  offered  coverage  under  an  enr>- 
ptoyer-s  existing  BGHP  or  the  empfoyer  must 
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estat)lish  one  or  more  GHPDP's  for  those  en> 
ployees  not  made  eligible  under  such  existing 
plans.  A  State  health  benefit  system  coukJ 
provkJe  coverage  to  an  employer  plan,  but 
only  if  a  provkJer  of  group  health  plan  cov- 
erage with  respect  to  the  plan  rejects  an  indi- 
vkjual  othenvise  eligit)le  for  coverage  under 
such  plan  because  of  a  requirement  that  a 
certain  number  or  percentage  of  individuals 
otherwise  eligit>le  for  coverage  under  the  plan 
are  not  covered.  Of  course  health  care  cov- 
erage provkJers  coukj  change  current  under- 
writing practKes  so  as  to  obviate  the  need  for 
the  backup  State  system. 

All  private  aixj  governmental  employers  are 
obligated  to  make  t>ask:  group  health  cov- 
erage available,  attfwugh  newly  formed  and 
very  small  employers  are  exempted.  In  addi- 
tion, plans  may  exclude  certain  temporary  em- 
ployees. Any  empk)yee— or  dependent — ex- 
cluded under  tfiese  exceptk>ns  is  still  eligible 
to  obtain  bask;  group  health  coverage  under  a 
State  health  benefits  system. 

New  ERISA  subpart  C  defines  the  backup 
role  of  State  health  twnefits  systems  [SHBS] 
in  provkjing  individuals  with  access  to  t>asic 
group  health  coverage  who  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  coverage  under  an  emptoyer  BGHP 
or  GHPDP. 

Under  ERISA  sectnn  621  a  SHBS  would  be 
established  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  under 
State  law  arxj  wouM  be  required  to  meet  cer- 
tain reporting,  partcipation,  tsenefits,  contritxj- 
tk}n,  and  UR/MPC  coverage  requirements. 

Under  tfie  sectk)n  623  partKipation  require- 
ments eligible  indivkjuals  irKlude  employees — 
or  dependents — not  otfierwise  eligible  for  cov- 
erage under  GHPDP's  or  BGHP's;  individuals 
no  k>nger  eligible  for  coverage  under  BGHP's 
or  GHPDP's  who  are  eligit)le  for  so-called 
COBRA  continuatk>n  coverage;  indivkJuals 
wtiose  benefits  are  limited  under  BGHP's  and 
GHPDP's  because  of  UR  and  MPC  conditions; 
arvj  otfier  indivkluals  not  othenvise  eligit}le  for 
coverage  under  a  BGHP  or  publk;  program. 

A  number  of  States  have  a  head  start  in  the 
offering  of  health  care  coverage  to  the  unirv 
sured.  The  State-based  mechanism  under 
HEAL  is  designed  to  accommodate  such  pro- 
grams and  improve  on  the  progress  already 
made.  For  example  the  Washington  State 
base  health  plan  arxJ  the  proposed  Hawaii 
State  health  insurance  plan  [SHIP]  are  innova- 
tive State-tMsed  programs  offering  coverage 
to  the  uninsured  in  ttwse  States  on  a  basis 
consisterrt  with  the  interrt  of  the  provisk>ns  of 
this  bill. 

Under  sectk>n  624  State  systems  woukl  tie 
erxxHjraged  to  offer  a  range  of  health  care 
coverage  optkxis  in  order  to  induce  indivkJuals 
to  choose  coverage  at  a  cost  whrch  best 
meets  their  needs  and  at)ility  to  pay. 

State  system  optk>ns  would  include  at  least 
State-empk>yee  equivalent  benefits,  a  bask: 
and  catastrophtt  optk>n  and  a  catastrophe 
only  optk)n.  A  Medeakl-benefits  package  may, 
but  is  not  required,  to  be  made  availat>le. 
Therefc>re  a  Mednakl  buy  in  may  be  adminis- 
tered either  under  this  system  or  outskle  the 
system. 

Once  eligible,  eariy  retirees  and  other 
COBRA  irxlhrkluals  must  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  State  system  coverage— until  Medeare 
eligibility— although  State  system  coverage  is 


secondary  to  any  ERISA  emptoyee  benefit 
plan  coverage. 

The  sectkm  625  contributkxi  proviswns  per- 
mits program  ftexit}ility  to  vary  premium  rate 
structures  t>y  income  level,  geography,  family 
compositkm,  and  so  forth,  so  as  to  be  at)le  to 
maximize  ttie  number  of  indivkluals  covered. 
The  State  system  must  provkle  chikJren-only 
coverage  and  is  permitted,  txit  not  required,  to 
Include  a  Medeakj  txjy-in  type  program. 

Under  section  626,  State  systems  are  en- 
abied  to  reciprocate  with  otfier  States  to 
achieve  benefit  portability  to  accommodate 
residency  changes  and  to  achieve  multistate 
or  even  a  natk>nal  mechanism  of  insurance  or 
reinsurance  for  uninsuratiles  and  material  pre- 
existing conditions. 

New  ERISA  sukipart  D  of  part  6  reads 
"State  coverage  for  uninsurat)le  risks  and  ma- 
terial preexisting  conditions." 

Under  ERISA  section  631,  a  State  UR  and 
MPC  coverage  system  must  meet  certain  par- 
teipatlon  arxJ  benefit  requirements  and,  to  the 
extent  practeable  and  actuarially  sound,  pro- 
vkle for  separate  cost  and  premium  structures 
for  the  experience  of  MFC's  and  UR's  wfxj  are 
employees  restricted  under  BGHP's— that  is, 
nonworker  UR's  coukl  be  treated  separately.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  UR  and  MPC  ele- 
ments of  a  State  system  need  never  t>e  estab- 
lished if  urxler  sectktn  4  anotfier  mectianism  is 
implemented  to  provide  UR  and  MPC  cov- 
erage— sutipart  D  serves  only  as  a  fal^tiack 
mechanism. 

Under  ERISA  sectk>n  632.  separate  experi- 
ence accounts  may  be  provkled  for  UR's  and 
for  MFC's.  State  system  coverage  under  sec- 
tion 624  couW  also  provkJe  for  UR  and  MPC 
corxlitions  so  that  individuals  eligible  for  State 
system  coverage  under  sutjpart  C  coukl  also 
fall  into  the  subpart  D  UR  and  MPC  risk- 
spreading  coverage  mechanisms. 

Under  ERISA  section  633,  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  UR  coverage  must  be  provkled  the 
range  of  benefit  optk>ns  described  in  sectkxi 
624;  therefore  a  person  coukl  obtain  a  higlv 
cost  or  k}w-cost  benefit  optkm,  thus  making  at 
least  some  coverage  more  affordable. 

Sectk}n  4  of  HEAL  provkles  for  alterrutives 
to  State  health  tsenefit  systems. 

Before  the  effective  date  for  the  fali-back 
State  system  occurs,  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
may  make  a  determinatkxi  that  an  alternative 
anangement  provkJes  substantially  equivalent 
elements  of  health  care  coverage,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  need  for  tfie  State  system.  Such  deter- 
minations may  be  made  separately  or  in  conv 
t}ination  with  respect  to  uninsurable  risk  cov- 
erage, coverage  for  material  preexisting  condi- 
tions, and  so-called  COBRA  continuatkxi  cov- 
erage. 

An  example  of  an  alternative  system  that 
HEAL  woukl  encourage  and  whKh  is  cun-ently 
being  discussed  anxKig  provklers  of  group 
health  plan  coverage  might  have  ttie  folk>v^ng 
elements. 

First,  guarantee  that  small  emptoyers  who 
seek  to  purchase  group  health  coverage  for 
their  emptoyees  will  not  be  denied  such  cov- 
erage even  if  one  or  more  emptoyees  might 
otfierwise  t>e  eitfier  uninsuratile  or  a  high 
health  risk. 

Second,  provkle  that  once  covered,  neither 
tfie  group  nor  an  indivklual  in  tfie  group  may 


t>e  denied  continued  coverage  because  the 
group's  or  the  indnriduaTs  health  deteriorates. 

Third,  limit  the  rate  of  year-to-year  prefnum 
increases  relative  to  ottier  groups  insured  by 
the  same  group  coverage  provkter. 

Fourth,  not  d«iy  coverage  or  apply  new 
preexisting  conditkxi  restrictkxis  to  an  insured 
indivkluai  in  a  group  changing  either  emptoy- 
ers or  coverage  provklers;  and 

Finally,  establish  a  privately  funded  and  ad- 
ministered reinsurance  mechanism  through 
whch  coverage  provklers  couW  reinsure  high 
risk  persons. 

Under  section  5  of  the  act,  COBRA  continu- 
ation coverage  requirements  can  tw  met  by 
emptoyer  plans  by  facilitating  coverage  of 
COBRA  eligibles  under  a  State  system— thus 
relieving  emptoyers  of  one  of  the  biggest  d»- 
Incentives  to  set  up  a  plan  or  provkle  liberal 
eligibility  mles.  Existing  covered  plans  may. 
but  are  not  required,  to  permit  COBRA  eKgi- 
bles  to  elect  State  system  COBRA  coverage. 
As  is  the  case  for  UR  and  MPC,  an  alternative 
private  system  may  be  establisfied  pursuant  to 
sectkxi  4  to  extend  COBRA  coverage  under 
the  terms  of  this  sectton. 

Section  6  of  HEAL  relates  to  ERISA 
preemtton  of  State  marxlated  health  benefits 
and  restrictive  managed  care  laws. 

To  altow  group  health  plan  provklers  to  offer 
more  affordat)le  coverage  and  better  target 
uninsured  emptoyers  with  prototype  plans,  the 
bill  restores  the  ERISA  preemption  of  State  in- 
surance laws  whk:h  require  ttiat  one  or  more 
specific  benefits  must  be  provkled  or  made 
available  by  a  contract  or  poltoy  of  health  in- 
surance issued  to  an  ERISA  eniptoyee  benefit 
plan  or  whk;h  require  ttiat  servees  rendered 
t>y  one  or  more  parteular  classes  of  health 
care  providers  must  t>e  covered  under  such  a 
contract  or  polk:y. 

In  addition.  State  laws  restricting  managed 
care — such  as  in  negotiating  rates  or  restrct- 
ing  provkJer  opttons,  utilizatton  review,  and  so 
fortfi — woukl  be  deemed  insurance  laws  pre- 
empted t}y  ERISA. 

Sectton  7  of  HEAL  provkles  encouragement 
of  multiple  emptoyer  arrangements  provking 
t>ask:  health  benefits. 

To  encourage  ttie  Cleveland-based  COSE- 
like  affordat)le  insurance  for  small  txsinesses 
a  tax  carrot  is  offered  to  multiple  emptoyer 
welfare  arrangements  provkjing  basic  health 
benefits  coverage.  Ttie  restrtottons  on  ttie 
business  commonality  and  geographk:  tests 
under  sectton  501  (C)(9)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code— aikiwing  tax-exempt  VEBA  trusts 
to  tie  established)  are  removed  for  MEWA's  if, 
first  tfiey  provkle  group  t>ask;  health  benefits, 
second,  they  provkle  parttoipating  emptoyers 
with  SPD's  arid  otfier  infomiatton  to  meet 
ERISA  reporting  requirements,  and  tfwd,  they 
are  fully  insured  or.  If  not,  ttiey  meet  State  law 
requirements  as  to  funding  and  solvency 
sandards.  In  additton,  to  restore  accountability 
to  all  health  care  MEWA's  under  ERISA,  such 
arrangements  wouU  be  required  to  file  annual 
reports  to  tfie  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  in  wtitoh  ttiey  do  sut»tantial  business. 

Sectton  8  of  HEAL  expands  on  ttie  treat- 
ment practtoe  guidelkies  and  outoomes  re- 
search recently  enacted  under  ttie  Omnixa 
Budget  Recondliatton  Act  of  1989  to  make 
such  provistons  apfHicaUe  for  al  Amertoans 
living  in  both  rural  and  urtian  areas.  The  pur- 
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pose  of  the  recodified  Agency  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research  is  to  enharx;e  the  quality, 
appropriateness,  arxj  effectiveness  of  health 
care  services  for  all  Americans,  and  access  to 
such  sen/ices,  through  the  pronwtion  of  im- 
provements in  clinical  practice  and  hn  the  orga- 
nization, finarwing,  arxJ  delivery  of  health  care 
services. 

For  ttie  purpose  of  pronrwting  ttie  quality, 
appropriateness,  and  effectiveness  of  health 
care,  ttie  agency  is  to  arrange  for  the  develop- 
ment of  clinically  relevant  guidelines  that  may 
be  used  b»y  physicians,  educators,  and  health 
care  practitioners  to  assist  in  determining  how 
diseases,  disorders,  and  other  health  condi- 
tions can  most  effectively  and  appropriately  be 
prevented,  diagnosed,  treated,  and  managed 
clinically;  and  standards  of  quality,  perform- 
arx:e  measures,  and  medical  review  criteria 
through  which  health  care  providers  and  other 
appropriate  entities  may  assess  or  review  the 
provision  of  health  care  and  assure  the  quality 
of  such  care. 

The  bill  requires  the  newly  established  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care  Cov- 
erage and  Costs  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
manner  in  wtiich  these  practice  guidelines 
may  be  used  in  reducing  medical  malpractice 
costs.  The  council  is  to  submit  the  results  of 
such  study  togettier  with  any  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretay  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Section  9  of  HEAL  establishes  a  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care  Coverage 
arxl  Costs  for  the  purposes  of  reviewing, 
overseeing,  arxj  making  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  studying  the  causes  of  changes 
in  the  costs  of  health  care  coverage  arxJ  deliv- 
ery. 

Section  10  of  HEAL  provides  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  100  percent  for  self-employed  tasic 
group  health  plans.  While  ttie  recently  enacted 
budget  reconciliation  bill  extended  the  25  per- 
cent tax  deduction  for  one  more  fiscal  year, 
the  bill  woukj  provide  for  a  phased  in  deduc- 
tion of  100  percent  and  make  it  permanent  for 
plans  established  by  the  self-employed  for 
themselves  arxl  their  employees. 

Section  11  of  HEAL  provides  tor  effective 
dates. 

The  amendn)ents  made  by  section  3  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1994,  and  ttiose  found 
in  section  5  shall  apply  witti  respect  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  such  date. 

The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  6(b) 
shall  take  effect  January  1 ,  1992.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  6(a)  shall  take  effect 
January  1,  1992,  except  that  witti  respect  to 
plans  in  effect  on  ttie  date  of  the  enactment  of 
HEAL,  such  amendments  shall  take  effect  on 
ttie  effective  date  of  section  3. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  7(a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
made  on  or  after  January  1,  1992.  The 
amendment  made  by  section  7(b)  shall  apply 
to  plan  years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1 
1991.  ' 

The  amendments  made  by  section  8  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactinent  of 
HEAL 

The  proviskXB  of  section  9  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  HEAL 
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The  amendments  made  by  section  10  sfiall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  bieginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1992. 


NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate each  of  the  weeks  beginning  De- 
cember 1,  1991,  and  November  29,  1992, 
as  National  Home  Care  Week.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  RiNALDO,  ranking  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  Congress 
has  approved  similar  resolutions  for 
the  past  9  years  to  recognize  the  valu- 
able services  of  home  care  programs 
and  personnel,  and  I  look  forward  to 
congressional  passage  once  again. 

As  you  all  know,  thousands  of  home 
care  agencies  around  the  Nation  have 
responded  to  the  need  for  effective  al- 
ternatives to  our  health  care  delivery 
system.  By  providing  skilled  medical 
asBistance  and  supportive  services  to 
those  who  can  be  properly  treated  out- 
side the  hospital  or  nursing  home  set- 
ting, these  agencies  respond  to  the  de- 
mand for  new  health  care  options  and 
conserve  tax  dollars  currently  ex- 
pended on  needless  placement  in  these 
institutions.  This  valuable  concept  of 
care  provides  a  serviceable  answer  to 
the  needs  of  our  health  care  system, 
and  offers  a  comforting,  dignified  envi- 
ronment for  patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
most  critical  issues  to  face  our  Nation 
today  is  the  state  of  our  health  care 
system.  While  the  growing  elderly  pop- 
ulation, expected  to  total  well  over  30 
million  by  the  year  2000,  places  greater 
demand  on  our  current  system,  home 
care  agencies  have  helped  many  of  the 
elderly  remain  at  home  and  in  their 
communities.  In  addition,  home  care 
hae  proven  to  be  a  very  suitable  setting 
for  many  others  with  chronic  impair- 
ing diseases,  including  the  large  and 
growing  number  of  i)ersons  suffering 
from  AIDS  and  related  illnesses.  Home 
care  creates  an  atmosphere  of  greater 
independence  and  dignity,  and  pro- 
motes maintenance  of  health  as  well  as 
recovery.  For  this  valuable  service, 
home  care  agencies  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  home  care  industry 
should  be  properly  recognized  as  well 
as  commended. 

As  we  reevaluate  and  reform  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  programs,  especially 
in  the  vital  area  of  long-term  care,  it  is 
es«ential  for  us  to  take  full  notice  of 
the  benefits  of  home  care  and  act  to  en- 
courage its  use.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  past  support  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  resolution,  and  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  again 
recognize  this  effective  and  humane 
health    care    alternative    during    the 


weeks  of  December  1,  1991,  and  Novem- 
ber 26,  1992.  For  the  convenience  of  my 
colleagues,  the  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  — 

Whereas  organized  home  care  services  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed  In  the 
United  States  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  oentury; 

Whereas  home  care  Is  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomloal  alternative  to  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  111  and  disabled  In 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiving 
these  Bervlces; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care home  care  program,  which  provides  cov- 
erage for  skilled  nursing  services,  physical 
therapy,  speech  therapy,  social  services,  oc- 
cupational therapy,  and  home  health  aide 
services,  the  number  of  home  care  agencies 
in  the  United  States  providing  these  services 
has  Increased  from  fewer  than  1,275  to  more 
than  112,000;  and 

Whett-eas  many  private  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations provide  these  and  similar  services 
to  minions  of  individuals  each  year  prevent- 
ing, postponing,  and  limiting  the  need  for 
them  to  become  institutionalized  to  receive 
these  eervlces:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrtss  assembled.  That  the  weeks  beginning 
December  1.  1991,  and  November  29,  1992,  are 
each  designated  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week"',  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  weeks  with  appropriate  cere- 
moniee  and  activities. 


KEEP  COMPACT-DISC  PACKAGES 
CLEAN  AND  SIMPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  & 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mra.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent months,  a  chorus  has  risen,  re- 
garding the  issue  of  compact  disc  pack- 
aging. The  compact  disc,  or  CD,  is 
stored  inside  a  small  plastic  box,  called 
the  jewel  box.  When  sold,  the  jewel  box 
is  packaged  inside  of  a  larger  con- 
tainer, called  a  long  box,  which  can  ei- 
ther be  made  of  plastic  or  cardboard. 
Now,  depending  on  your  taste  in  art, 
the  long  box  doesn't  look  too  bad.  Un- 
fortuaately,  we  have  a  growing  solid 
waste  problem  in  this  country  and, 
these  long  boxes  don't  help  the  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Recording  Industry 
Association  of  America,  over  200  mil- 
lion oompact  discs  were  sold  domesti- 
cally in  1989,  at  a  cost  of  J2.6  billion. 
CD's  account  for  40  percent  of  the  total 
worldwide  sales  of  all  recorded  mate- 
rial, which  exceeded  $20  billion  last 
year.  Although  the  final  figures  for  1990 
sales  aren't  yet  in,  the  number  of  CD's 
sold  will  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  1$89  figures.  That's  a  lot  of  CD's 
sold,  and  unfortunately,  means  a  huge 
amount  of  wasteful  packaging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in 
the  area  of  solid  waste  management  in 
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this  country.  In  1988,  the  total  stream 
was  180  million  tons,  a  20-percent  in- 
crease from  the  beginning  of  the  dec- 
ade. For  those  who  like  analogies,  180 
million  tons  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  total  maximum  amount  of  cargo 
delivered  after  1,250  flights  by  C-5 
transport  planes.  For  reference,  each  C- 
5  can  easily  carry  two  M-60  tanks  in  its 
cargo  hold. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  municipal 
waste,  72  million  tons  is  from  pai)er 
and  paperboard,  and  this  40-percent 
share  of  the  total  has  been  increasing 
steadily.  The  Sierra  Club  in  Baltimore 
estimates  that  23  of  Maryland's  39 
landfills  face  permit  expirations  over 
the  next  several  years.  With  so  many  of 
our  landfills  reaching  saturation  levels, 
eliminating  just  some  of  the  paper 
waste  seems  like  a  good  idea. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  number  of  record- 
ing artists  already  have  joined  hands 
with  environmental  groups  in  calling 
for  a  reduction  in  this  unnecessary  CD 
packaging,  but  I  think  additional  steps 
should  be  taken.  Therefore,  I  plan  to 
send  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  Sony 
and  Matsushita — the  new  owners  of 
CBS  Records  and  MCA  Records — asking 
them  to  demonstrate  good  corporate 
citizenship  by  eliminating  the  extra 
packaging. 

These  two  companies  are  a  logical 
choice  because  their  combined  share  of 
the  compact  disc  market  is  huge,  with 
CBS  ranking  No.  1  in  sales.  If  the  new 
owners  of  CBS  and  MCA  records  decide 
to  eliminate  the  excess  CD  packaging, 
these  two  industry  leaders  will  be  de- 
livering a  very  powerful  environmental 
message  that  will  be  music  to  the  ears 
of  millions  of  concerned  citizens. 

Many  may  ask  why  go  after  the  CD 
industry  when  so  many  other  products 
are  packaged  in  equally  wasteful  ways? 
Two  simple  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker. 
First,  because  we  must  start  some- 
where, and  second,  because  we  are  the 
only  Nation  in  the  world  which  still 
sells  CD's  in  long  boxes. 

As  for  argruments  that  the  long  box 
helps  to  prevent  thefts  in 
stores  *  *  *.  Well,  tapes  like  this  have 
been  sold — as  is — for  years,  with  no  ap- 
parent problem. 

Surely,  if  companies  are  selling  their 
compact  discs  in  Canada,  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  the 
wasteful  packaging  then  it  can  be  done 
In  the  United  States  as  well.  That's 
why  I  am  calling  on  the  two  CD  giants 
to  lead  the  way  on  this  issue.  I  hope 
they  will  be  willing  to  step  forward. 

D  1640 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strongest 
deposit  insurance  fund  in  the  country  Is  by  far 
the  national  credH  union  share  insurarx^  fund 
[NCUSIF].   While   other  funds   have   experi- 


enced record  failures,  the  credH  union  furxj 
has  experienced  consistent  growth  and  stat>il- 

ity- 

One  of  the  reasons  for  NCUSIPs  successful 
track  record  is  ttie  fund's  structure.  Federally 
insured  credit  unions  are  required  to  have  on 
deposit  at  NCUSIF  an  anrxHjnt  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  ttieir  total  insured  deposits.  Each  year, 
credit  unions  are  required  to  adjjust  this  de- 
posit to  reflect  an  increase  in  insured  deposits, 
resulting  in  an  insurarx^  fund  which  grows  at 
the  same  pace  as  the  deposits  it  insures. 

In  addition,  this  structure  guarantees  that 
the  insurance  fund's  reserve  ratio  will  never 
drop  t)ek>w  1  percent,  over  twice  as  high  as 
the  0.47  percent  at  which  the  tank  insurance 
fund  stands  cun'ently. 

Yet,  2  years  ago  during  congressional  de- 
bate on  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Re- 
covery and  Enforcement  Act,  the  administra- 
tion sought  to  scrap  the  structure  of  America's 
most  successful  deposit  insurance  furxl.  Now 
we  find  that  this  effort,  whk:h  was  rejected 
then,  has  found  new  life  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's deposit  insurarKe  study. 

The  basis  of  this  attack  on  the  NCUSIF  was 
then  and  is  now  an  accounting  argument.  To 
require  a  uniquely  successful  insurance  fund 
model  to  adopt  the  structure  of  its  unsuccess- 
ful counterparts  is  otiviously  a  questionable 
proposition,  txjt  to  do  so  merely  on  the 
grounds  of  an  accounting  argument  is  bold 
folly. 

To  make  matters  worse  yet,  the  accounting 
argument  upon  which  the  administration  relies 
is  flat  wrong. 

In  a  letter  recently  sent  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Undersecretary  for  Finance,  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants [AICPA]  states  unequivocally  that  the  ac- 
counting method  used  by  the  credit  unions  is 
consistent  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  [GAAP]  and  is  supported  by  both 
the  AICPA  and  the  Finarxjial  Accounting 
Standards  Board  [FASB],  the  two  goveming 
bodies  of  the  accounting  profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  AICPA 
letter   be    included    in    the    Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  statement. 
American  Institute  of  Certified 
PuBuc  accountants, 
Washington,  DC,  February  26, 1991. 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Glauber. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
DC. 

Re:  Credit  Union  Accounting  Proposals  in 
Treasury's  February  1991  Report— Mod- 
ernizing the  Financial  System  (the  "Treas- 
ury Report"). 

Dear  Mr.  Glauber:  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
(AICPA)  Credit  Unions  Committee  (Commit- 
tee) has  reviewed  the  proposal  in  the  subject 
report  and  offers  the  following  comments  for 
your  consideration.  Specifically,  the  Com- 
mittee has  focused  on  Part  One — vm  which 
contains  recommendations  to  change  the 
way  credit  unions  account  for  payments  into 
the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund  (NCUSIF).  Those  payments  are  made 
to  meet  the  insurance  requirement  that  a 
credit  union  maintain  on  deposit  with 
NCUSIF  (the  "deposit")  an  amount  equal  to 
one  percent  of  the  credit  union's  total  in- 
sured shares  and  savings  accounts  (the  "in- 
sured savings"). 


The  Treasury  Report  recommenda  tliat  the 
NCUSIF  deposit  be  expensed  by  credit 
unions;  a  twelve-year  transition  period  is 
suggested.  We  understand  the  Admlniatra- 
tion'8  legislative  proposal  will  Incorporate 
such  a  provision.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
accounting  and  auditing  ramifications  of 
such  a  legislative  mandate. 

We  draw  your  attention  to  letters  we  wrote 
to  Congresswoman  Marcy  Kaptur  dated  April 
3,  1989  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury dated  May  4,  1990  (attached).  Thoee  let- 
ters set  forth  our  position  that  the  depoeit  is 
properly  accounted  for  as  an  asset  by  credit 
unions.  Indeed,  the  Treasury  Report  ac- 
knowledges that  "the  accounting  method  [by 
credit  unions]  Is  consistent  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  (GAAP)  and 
is  supported  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Sundards  Board  (FASB)  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants." 

The  NCUSIF  deposit  is  accounted  for  as  an 
asset  In  the  financial  statements  of  credit 
unions  because  it  represents  a  probable  fu- 
ture economic  benefit  to  the  credit  union. 
This  deposit  allows  the  credit  union  to  have 
Its  shares  federally  insured  and  is  ref^indable 
to  the  credit  union  upon  withdrawal  from 
the  system  or  liquidation.  This  benefit  de- 
rives from  the  underlying  capitalization  of 
NCUSIF  which  currently  exceeds  one  percent 
of  total  credit  union  deposits.  In  the  event  of 
a  "crisis"  that  causes  the  NCUSIF  reserve 
funds  to  be  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  risk 
of  loss,  the  asset  would  be  impaired  because 
it  would  no  longer  be  recoverable  in  cash 
from  the  NCUSIF  and  would  no  longer  rep- 
resent any  future  economic  benefit  to  the 
credit  union.  GAAP  would  then  require  an 
estimated  loss  to  be  accrued  in  the  period  in 
which  it  becomes  probable  that  the  asset  is 
Impaired  and  the  amount  can  be  reasonably 
estimated. 

The  Treasury  Report  does  not  recommend 
any  change  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
underlying  the  deposit  mechanism;  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  credit  unions  with 
respect  to  the  deposit  would  remain  the 
same.  If  our  understanding  is  correct  and  the 
asset  has  not  been  impaired,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  it  should  be  expensed  over  a 
twelve-year  period.  If  the  asset  haa  been  im- 
paired, then  that  should  be  clearly  sUted. 
and  the  asset  should  be  written  off  in  the 
year  it  has  been  impaired.  We  foresee  the  fol- 
lowing problems  if  the  recommendation  is 
enacted: 

1.  It  will  create  a  difference  between  GAAP 
and  regulatory  accounting  principles  (RAP) 
that  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1969  (FIRREA)  to  re- 
duce GAAP/RAP  differences. 

2.  It  may  result  in  credit  unions  receiving 
qualified  audits  fi-om  their  auditors. 

3.  It  will  result  in  immediate  income  state- 
ment recognition  of  required  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  NCUSIF  deposit,  causing  earn- 
ings fluctuations. 

These  matters  are  discussed  further  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  In  addition,  we  offer 
alternative  approaches  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

GAAP  vs.  RAP  difference 

If  implemented,  NCUA  will  require  credit 
unions  to  expense  the  deposit  for  regulatory 
reporting  purposes.  Thus,  a  GAAP/RAP  dif- 
ference in  accounting  for  the  deposit  will  l>e 
created.  Such  differences  are  inconsistent 
with  the  current  effort  of  the  Office  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  narrow  GAAP/RAP  differences  as 
prescribed  by  FIRR£A.  Such  dlfierenoes  con- 
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taae  the  public  and  undermine  the  credibility 
of  flnancial  reporting. 

AUDrrOR'8  OPINION 

If  a  credit  union  does  not  deviate  from 
NCUA  prescribed  accounting  for  the  deposit 
In  its  externally  published  financial  state- 
ments, a  credit  union's  assets  and  equity  will 
be  understated  under  GAAP,  and  the  credit 
union's  auditor  may  qualify  his  or  her  opin- 
ion. Such  a  qualification  sends  a  negative 
signal— which  would  not  be  justified— to 
readers  of  the  credit  union's  financial  state- 
ments as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
credit  union. 

INCOME  FLUCTUATION 

Implementation  of  such  a  requirement  will 
affect  the  credit  union's  income  based  on 
subsequent  increases  or  decreases  in  the  de- 
posit. The  Treasury  proposal  could  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  reported  income  of 
a  credit  union  in  that  future  payments  to 
NCUSIF  would  be  required  to  be  treated  as 
expense  (and  refunds  treated  as  income). 
Thus,  a  credit  union  that  receives  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  deposits  during  a  year,  even 
If  received  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  would 
be  required  to  expense  one  percent  of  the  in- 
crease In  that  year.  Conversely,  a  signficant 
decrease  in  deposits  would  give  rise  to  in- 
come. 

ALTERNATIVE  APPROACHES 

The  Treasury  Report  states  that  the  count- 
ing of  Insurance  fund  assets  as  credit  union 
assets  should  be  eliminated  and  that  this 
would  create  an  additional  layer  of  protec- 
tion for  the  taxpayer.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  this  "protection"  is  accomplished  by 
more  conservatively  stating  credit  union 
capital.  We  offer  the  following  two  alter- 
native approaches  for  your  consideration: 

1.  We  recommend  that  credit  unions  pre- 
pare their  financial  statements  in  conform- 
ity with  GAAP.  If  regulators  wish  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  a  credit  union's  cap- 
ital, such  a  calculation  can  be  made — outside 
the  financial  statements — using  GAAP  eq- 
uity as  a  steirting  point. 

2.  Credit  unions  are  currently  required  by 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  annually 
transfer  a  certain  percentage  of  gross  Income 
to  a  statutory  reserve.  This  reserve  is  not 
available  for  dividend  distribution.  We  un- 
derstand that  NCUA  could  change  the  meth- 
odology for  calculating  statutory  reserves 
for  credit  unions  so  as  to  ultimately  Include 
an  extra  one  percent  for  all  insured  shares. 
This  would  be  reflected  by  credit  unions  as 
an  allocation  of  undivided  earnings  that 
would  not  be  available  for  member  distribu- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
our  concerns  on  this  matter.  Representatives 
of  the  AICPA  are  available  to  meet  with  you 
or  your  staff  at  your  convenience  to  discuss 
this  matter  further. 

With  sincere  regards, 

Joseph  F.  Moraguo, 

Vice  President, 
Federal  Government  Division. 

Instead  of  making  the  credit  union  fund 
adopt  the  structure  of  ttie  bank  Insurance 
fund,  as  the  administratkm  suggests,  I  believe 
it  VKxid  be  more  prudent  to  have  the  failing 
bank  fund  adopt  the  structure  of  its  far  more 
successful  counterpart,  the  NCUSIF. 

To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  the  Bank  Ac- 
count Safety  and  Soundness  Act— H.R.  31. 
This  lagisiation  wodd  result  in  an  immediate 
inlkMv  of  $25  billion  into  the  bank  fund,  whk:h 
many  expect  to  be  insolvent  by  year's  end, 
iMfore  it  needs  a  taxpayer  baitout.  My  legisla- 


tion woukj  also  produce  a  fail  proof  bank  fund, 
since  its  new  stmcture  would  guarantee  that 
its  reserve  ratio  coukJ  never  drop  below  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  permit  another  tax- 
payer tjailout  of  a  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
furid.  H.R.  31  is  the  only  bank  Insurance  fund 
recapitalization  plant  that  provides  adequate 
funding  to  do  the  job,  and  meets  the  Treasury 
Department's  four  criteria  for  the  recapitaliza- 
tloa  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Bank 
Account  Safety  and  Soundness  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FORMER 
SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]  is 
reoogrnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  in  fact  the  most  influ- 
ential, the  most  popular,  the  most  re- 
spected Kentucklan,  certainly  in  his 
lifetime.  Senator  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per, who  passed  away  at  his  home  on 
February  21  and  was  interred  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  on  the  27th  alongside  his 
beloved  wife,  Lorraine. 

Senator  Cooper  was  from  my  home- 
town in  Somerset,  KY,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  I  have  been  the  one  from 
the  Kentucky  delegation  to  seek  this 
special  order.  The  other  members  of 
the  delegation  will  be  with  us  today, 
and  I  hope  there  may  be  others  from 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  who  would,  as 
well,  like  to  say  something  about  Sen- 
ator Cooper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  great  states- 
man from  Kentucky.  And  I  think  he 
ranks  with  the  greatest  from  our  State 
in  Its  history.  He  had  the  humility  of 
one  of  our  native  sons,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: he  had  the  tenacity  and  the  integ- 
rity and  the  forthrightness  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  I  certainly  rank  Senator  Coo- 
per in  that  leagrue. 

A  U.S.  Senator  for  20  years,  a  dip- 
lomat in  different  roles  in  our  Nation's 
life,  a  local  official,  a  great  Republican 
leader,  and  a  certainly  a  great  loved 
man  in  his  lifetime  in  our  State,  par- 
ticularly in  his  home  county  of  Pula- 
ski County,  in  Somerset,  and  of  course 
the  entire  State. 

His  life,  one  editorial  writer  once  ob- 
served, was  marked  by  "an  integrity 
and  decency  that  won  the  trust  and  ad- 
miration of  every  President  since 
World  War  11."  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man made  him  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  was  a  roving  ambassador 
for  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
He  was  Ambassador  to  India  under 
Dwlght  Eisenhower.  He  was  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  appointed  him 
to  the  Warren  Commission,  in  fact,  for 
the  investigation  of  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination. Gerald  Ford  appointed  him 
Ambassador  to  East  Gennany,  in  fact 
our  country's  first  Ambassador  to  East 
Germany. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so  many 
things  that  one  could  say  about  the  life 
of  John  Sherman  Cooper.  Mere  words 
are  going  to  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
eloquence  of  this  man.  the  eloquence  of 
his  life  and  the  service  that  he  gave  to 
our  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
other  comments  about  Senator  Cooper 
as  we  go  through  the  special  order,  but 
other  members  of  the  delegation  have 
pressing  obligations  that  we  are  going 
to  try  to  fit  together. 

For  that  reason  I  am  going  to  jrield 
at  this  time  to  our  colleague  from  Lou- 
isville, who  represents  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  RON  Mazzou. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Hal  Rogers,  for  yielding  this 
time  and  for  also  accommodating  all  of 
us  to  tjhe  peculiarities  of  our  schedules. 
Certainly  we  all  rise  in  memory  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Kentuckians  of  all  time 
and  one  of  its  greatest  political  figures, 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Just  a  moment  ago  my  friend  from 
the  Fifth  District  said  it  is  hard  to  find 
the  words  because  there  are  so  many 
different  words  that  could  be  used  to 
describe  Senator  Cooper.  Let  me  try 
these  few  on  for  size:  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

If  tliere  were  even  a  human  being 
who  was  more  a  gentleman  in  every 
connotation  of  that  word,  it  was  John 
Sherman  Cooper. 

He  was  tall,  he  was  elegant,  he  was 
quiet,  he  was  well  spoken,  he  was  very 
thougStful,  and  he  was  very  decent  as  a 
human  being. 

He  always  cared  about  the  other  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  his  own  welfare  but  ev- 
eryone else's  that  motivated  him,  real- 
ly. 

And  as  I  told  my  friend  firom  Ken- 
tucky at  other  times,  the  particular  vi- 
gnette that  I  would  like  to  leave — and 
I  hope  to  come  back  to  the  later  part  of 
this  social  order— but  in  1971,  when  I 
first  was  sworn  in  as  a  Meml)er  of  this 
body  over  at  room  2237  in  the  Raybum 
Building,  where  we  had  our  swearing-in 
reception,  my  friends  were  there,  my 
family  was  there,  my  mother-in-law 
was  there,  among  other  people. 
Through  this  doorway  walked  this  dis- 
tinguished, dignified  figure,  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  Not  of  the  same  party,  a 
person  for  whom  the  world  was  a  stage. 
I  was,  you  know,  a  person  just  from  a 
very  stnall  area  of  our  commonwealth. 
He  wa*  a  pei*son  who  had  been  Ambas- 
sador, had  been  Senator,  had  been  dele- 
gate to  various  conventions  on  t>ehalf 
of  this  Nation. 

Into  this  reception  came  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  And  I  to  this  day— and  it 
has  been  over  20  years  ago — have  never 
been  able  to  forget  that,  and  I  never 
want  t»  forget  it  because  it  reflected  in 
one  capsule  the  kind  of  human  being 
that  John  Sherman  Cooper  was. 

He  was  thoughtful,  decent,  he  cared 
about  all  members  of  the  delegation  re- 
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gardless  of  our  political  affiliation.  But 
his  love  of  Kentucky  and  his 
gentleness,  which  meant  that  in  fact  he 
was  able  to  represent  Kentucky  wheth- 
er he  represented  Kentucky  in  Pulaski 
County,  which  was  his  own  county,  or 
whether  he  was  representing  Kentucky 
in  Berlin  when  he  was  Ambassador  or 
whether  he  represented  Kentucky  in 
New  Delhi  when  he  was  Ambassador  to 
India  or  whether  he  represented,  right 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  was  the  quintessential  "gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky." 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  my  ftiend  Hal  Rogers, 
who  represented  the  other  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  so  many  years;  he 
was  his  representative  for  years  as  well 
as  his  friend  and  confidant. 

In  that  setting,  he  probably  more 
than  any  member  of  our  delegation  has 
been  closest  to  him.  All  of  us  share  the 
grief  and  the  soitow  that  Kentucky  and 
the  country  experience  in  the  loss  of 
this  great  human  being. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  for  having 
this  special  order.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
return  to  perhaps  engage  in  more 
reminiscences,  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
sorrowfully  enough,  we  have  to  say 
there  has  been  in  history  and  there  will 
be  in  history  but  one  John  Sherman 
Cooper. 

'The  gentieman  from  Kentucky" — is  the  ter- 
minology we  use  here  in  the  Chamber  when 
we  debate  among  ourselves.  But,  it  is  an  ap- 
pellation most  appropriately  attached  to  the 
late  Senator  from  Kentucky,  John  Sherman 
Cooper. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
celebrating  the  life  and  career  of  a  man  wfx>se 
nrxxe  than  40  years  in  public  sen/ice  to  his 
State  and  countaY  were  exemplary  and  a  shin- 
ing example  of  publk:  service  at  its  finest. 

Citizen,  soMier,  Senator,  Ambassador, 
statesmar>— John  Sherman  Cooper  was  all  of 
these  arxl  more.  He  was  also  a  kind,  gentle, 
thoughtful  arxl  decent  man. 

His  way  was  never  to  draw  attention  and 
accolades  to  himself  despite  his  many  accom- 
plishments in  many  roles.  His  way  was  sim- 
plicity, self-eftecement,  understatement  and 
humility.  He  was  a  rare  and  gracious  man. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  began  his  career  in 
public  service  in  the  Kentucky  House  of  Repy- 
resentatives  representing  his  hometown  of 
Somerset  in  Pulaski  County.  He  then  served 
two  ternis  as  county  judge  of  Pulaski  County. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Arniy  during 
Worid  War  II,  and  was  discharged  a  captain. 
His  first  experience  in  intematkx^  dipkxnacy 
was  as  a  legal  adviser  restructuring  postwar 
Germany's  judicial  system. 

Senator  Cooper's  sendee  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
may  be  unique.  He  was  twice  elected  to  com- 
plete unexpired  Senate  terms,  only  to  be  de- 
feated in  reelectkm  bids.  While  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  before  he  began  his  two  consecutive 
full  terms  there— 1960  to  1972— Senator  Coo- 
per was  a  delegate  to  the  United  ftations  and 
United  States  Ambassador  to  India. 

Two  years  after  his  retirement  from  tt>e  Sen- 
ate in  1972,  Senator  Cooper  became  our  Na- 
tion's first  Ambassador  to  the  German  Demo- 


cratic Republic— the  fomier  East  Genriany. 
Our  Natwn's  prestige  couW  mA  have  been 
more  ably  served  nor  protected  than  in  the 
diptomatK  servne  of  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Senator  Cooper  was  a  highly  principled, 
independent  ttiinker.  He  often  took  positkxis 
that  were  at  odds  with  the  majority  of  his 
party.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  openly  criti- 
cize Senator  Joseph  McCarttty's  anti-Com- 
munist crusade.  And,  during  the  late  1960's, 
with  the  Vietnam  war  tearing  at  tfie  very  fatxic 
of  this  Natkxi,  Senator  Cooper  was  an  archi- 
tect of  legislatkjn  to  limit  combat  activities  of 
the  U.S.  military  in  Souttieast  Asia. 

I  rememt>er.  too,  how  grackxjs  and  cour- 
teous Senator  Cooper  was  to  me  wt)en  I  ar- 
rived here  in  tfie  House  of  Representatives  in 
1971.  He  honored  me  by  atteriding  my  recep- 
tion in  2237  Raytxjm  BuikJing  on  the  day  of 
my  swearing  in.  My  family  and  I  were  all  thun- 
derstruck— pleasarrtiy  so.  of  course — ¥vhen 
through  the  door  walked  that  tall,  distinguished 
figure  so  well-known  back  home  and  around 
the  worid. 

He  talked  to  me,  my  family  arxi  my  friends 
with  the  same  genuineness  arxi  attention  that, 
rx>  dout}t,  characterized  his  contacts  with  the 
high  and  mighty  of  the  Natkxi  and  tfie  worM. 
I  coukl  never— and  will  never— forget  this 
great  favor  to  my  family  and  me. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  lived  a  full  life— full 
of  achievements  and  full  of  its  inevitable  dis- 
appointments. He  remained  to  tfie  very  end  of 
his  life  vitally  engaged  in  efforts  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  and  to  buikJ  a  better  worid. 

Senator  Cooper  wouM  often  admit  tfiat  his 
oratorical  skills  were  not  outstanding.  But,  his 
clarity  of  thought,  the  depth  of  his  convk:tk>n. 
arxJ  tfie  atjsolute  sincerity  of  tfie  man  were,  in- 
deed, outstanding.  These  attritxjtes  and  these 
characteristcs  earned  John  Sherman  Cooper 
tfie  great  respect  and  admiration  fie  enjoyed  in 
the  Commonwealth  arxJ  all  over  the  worki. 

John  Shemnan  Cooper's  life  and  career  in 
Govemment  servce,  are  models  for  all  in  putv 
Ik:  office  to  emulate. 

In  honoring  Senator  Cooper  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  one  of  his  felk>w  legislators 
sakj: 

John  Sherman  Cooper  is  the  only  man  I 
have  known  who  has  traveled  the  spectrum 
of  social  and  political  life  and  left  only  dig- 
nity, honor  and  respect  wherever  he  walked. 

All  Kentuckians  feel  a  special  sadness  over 
the  k)ss  of  this  great  man  and  great  servant  of 
tfie  people.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
deepest  corxtolerK^s  and  sympathies  to  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  brotfier,  Rchard,  and  to  the 
Cooper  family. 

D  1650 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli],  my  friend,  for  his  nice  re- 
marks, wonderful  remarks,  and  we 
hope  that  after  his  obligation  is  over 
that  he  will  come  back  and  add  any- 
thing he  would  like. 

Here  was  a  gentleman  who  served  in 
the  Senate  so  ably  and  in  fact  has  l>een 
called  the  conscience  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  been  called  Mr.  Kentucky.  He  has 
been  called  a  great  statesman,  a  friend 


of  kings,  and  yet  never  lost  the  com- 
mon touch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw  him  in  all  of 
those  roles  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  as 
an  amlMLSsador  to  East  Germany.  India, 
and  Nepal,  and  also  a  meml>er  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislattire,  the  Pulaski 
County  executive,  at  the  time  called 
the  Pulaski  County  judge,  the  circuit 
judge,  which  is  the  judicial  officer,  the 
trial  offlcer,  in  that  circuit,  among 
other  offices.  He  was  an  elegant  and  el- 
oquent man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  and  Lorraine  Cooper 
for  a  good  portion  of  their  tenure  In 
Washington,  DC,  were  con8idered--an 
invitation  to  their  home  was  consid- 
ered the  most  important  social  invita- 
tion that  one  could  receive  in  this  city, 
and  yet  I  have  l)een  with  Senator  Coo- 
per on  those  occasions  when  we  would 
go  to  the  countrywide,  from  whence  he 
came,  and  see  him  as  he  related  to  the 
everyday  citizens.  And  I  have  l)een 
with  him  as  he  shed  those  tears  visit- 
ing very,  very  poor  people  in  our  com- 
munity and  oiu"  country,  and  many  of 
these  people  were  his  political  support- 
ers from  way  liack,  and  it  was  a  won- 
derful time  to  visit  those  old  home 
folks  as  they  communed  together.  Sen- 
ator Cooper  was  never  happier  than 
when  he  was  with  the  folks  at  home, 
and  the  farther  out  away  ftom  civiliza- 
tion or  the  city,  the  better,  because 
that  is  fi'om  whence  he  came. 

So,  here  was  a  man  who  traveled 
both  highways  and  made  l>oth  groups  of 
people  feel  equally  at  home,  and  both 
equally  looked  up  to  him  during  all  of 
those  times. 

Kentucky,  of  course  predominantly  a 
Democratic  State,  sent  him  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  five  times.  He  established  him- 
self In  the  Senate  as  a  credible  and  a 
very  influential  leader  in  his  party. 

A  Kentucky  journalist  one  time 
wrote  of  him  that  he  talks  like  a 
Democratic,  votes  like  an  independent, 
and  runs  on  the  Republican  ticket;  end 
of  quote,  and  in  truth  many  of  his 
party  members  l>ack  home  disagreed 
with  him  on  his  votes  because  he  was 
of  a  more  moderate  stripe  than  most  of 
the  voters  in  his  Republican  Party 
back  home,  and  yet  they  forgave  him 
for  voting  many  times  differently  than 
they  wished  because  they  trusted  his 
intellect,  his  integrity,  and  his  judg- 
ment, and  he  did  not  lead  us  wrong 
ever  in  the  votes  that  he  cast. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  quote  lib- 
erally from  an  article  by  Richard  Har- 
wood,  the  Washington  Post,  during  my 
comments,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Har- 
wood  will  understand.  He  says  that  in 
truth,  speaking  of  Cooper,  he  was  as 
nonpartisan  as  is  possible  to  be  in  the 
American  political  system.  He  looked 
after  local  interests;  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers, for  example,  but  his  principal  in- 
terest was  foreign  affairs.  He  took  pro- 
gressive positions  on  civil  rights,  was 
one  of  the  Arst  to  repudiate  the  tactics 
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of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  in  the  fif- 
ties, and  by  the  sixties  had  compiled 
such  a  record  that  he  was  selected  by 
Washlngrton  journalists  as  the  out- 
standing Republican  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. During  the  late  sixties  and  until 
his  retirement  in  1972,  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  speaking  against  the  deep- 
ening American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  devising  legislation  to  curb 
the  war-making  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Indochina. 

Senator  Cooper's  father  was  a 
wealthy  landowner  and  entrepreneur  in 
Somerset,  KY.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
University.  He  attended  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  While  at  Yale  he 
was  a  varsity  athlete  and  a  member  of 
the  aristocratic  Skull  and  Bones  Soci- 
ety. In  the  early  1920"s  Senator  Coo- 
per's father  died  as  a  reasonably  young 
man,  by  then  virtually  bankrupt  and 
deeply  in  debt.  The  future  Senator  at 
the  time  was  going  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  had  to  drop  out  of  school,  and 
he  returned  home  to  work  in  order  to 
try  to  pay  his  father's  debts  and  to 
send  his  six  brothers  and  sisters  to  col- 
lege. It  took  him  nearly  25  years  to  get 
out  of  that  debt.  He  said  it  did  not  look 
like  there  was  any  end  to  it. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar 
In  1928.  He  took  the  test  that  one  could 
take  at  that  time  to  be  admitted.  He 
served  in  the  State  house  of  represent- 
atives from  1928  to  1930.  He  was  county 
executive  for  the  next  8  years,  during 
which  he  ran  for  Governor  unsuccess- 
fully in  1941. 

But  in  1942.  with  the  United  States 
engaged  in  World  War  U,  he  joined  the 
Army,  signed  up  as  a  private  at  the  age 
of  41.  He  won  a  commission,  went  to 
Europe  and  was  with  the  3d  Army  of 
Gen.  George  Patton,  Jr.  After  the  war 
he  was  a  military  Government  officer. 
was  instrumental  in  rebuilding  the  ju- 
dicial system  of  Bavaria  and,  by  the 
way,  his  decorations  from  that  war  in- 
cluded the  Bronze  Star. 

In  1955  Senator  Cooper  married  Lor- 
raine Rowan  Chevlon.  a  very  promi- 
nent Georgetown,  DC,  hostess.  Politi- 
cal opponents  back  in  Kentucky  tried 
to  make  an  issue  of  the  marriage  to  a 
woman,  as  they  said,  with  airs,  but  she 
took  part  in  all  of  his  campaigns  at 
home,  dressed  in  very  fine  frocks. 
which  was  her  style,  carried  a  parasol 
throughout  the  State  and  proved  to  be 
a  very  great  political  asset  to  Senator 
Cooper.  Unfortunately,  she  died  in  1985. 

Senator  Cooper  first  won  election  to 
the  Senate  in  November  1946,  and  that 
was  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  former  Gov.  Albert  B. 
Chandler  who  resigned  the  seat  to  be- 
come the  commissioner  of  baseball. 
Senator  Cooper  was  defeated  then  for 
election  for  the  full  term  in  1948.  Then 
for  the  next  4  years  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations.  In  November 
1952,  he  again  won  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate,  this  time  to  fill   the  remaining 


years  in  the  term  of  Senator  Chapman, 
who  had  died  in  office.  In  1954,  he  was 
again  defeated  for  reelection,  and  then 
from  March  1955  to  August  1956,  Sen- 
ator Cooper  was  Ambassador  to  India, 
the  world's  largest  democracy  and  a 
leader  in  the  Third  World.  One  measure 
of  the  importance  and  complexity  of 
that  position  is  a  distinction  of  not 
only  Senator  Cooper,  but  of  some  who 
have  succeeded  him,  including  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  Chester  Bowles, 
former  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of 
New  York,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
the  current  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Then,  after  India,  he  returned  to 
Kentucky,  and  in  1956  he  won  election 
to  the  Senate  a  third  time,  and  that 
was  to  fill  the  4  years  remaining  in  the 
term  of  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley  who, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  had  been  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Vice  President  who  died 
in  office,  and  then  Senator  Cooper  was 
reelected  in  1960  and  1966,  growing  in 
stature  both  in  Kentucky  and  in  the 
Nation,  serving  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  among  others. 

In  1973,  after  retiring  from  the  Sen- 
ate, he  joined  a  Washington  law  firm, 
but  then  he  left  the  firm  in  September 
1974  to  become  our  first  Ambassador  to 
East  Germany,  and  he  stayed  in  that 
poEt  until  December  1976,  at  which 
time  he  returned  back  to  his  law  prac- 
tioe  here  in  Washington. 

As  his  Senate  retirement  neared  in 
1972,  Senator  Cooper  was  honored  in  his 
home  State  with  many  speeches,  many 
resolutions,  letters  of  commendation, 
and  many  words  were  said  about  him 
at  the  time  about  his  great  service  to 
the  Nation.  In  fact,  it  was  Harold 
Demarcos,  a  State  legislator  who  has 
since  left  us,  who  said  this  about  Sen- 
ator Cooper:  "John  Sherman  Cooper  is 
the  only  man  I  have  known  who  has 
traveled  the  spectrum  of  social  and  po- 
litical life  and  left  only  dignity,  honor, 
and  respect  wherever  he  walked." 

And  then  Senator  Cooper  at  the  time 
responded  with  the  words  of  Abraham 
LiBcoln  when  he  said,  "Thanks  to  all, 
to  the  great  Republic,  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive 
for  man's  vast  future.  Thanks  to  all." 

I  a  1700 

This  was  Senator  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per. One  brother,  Richard,  of  Somerset, 
survives.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of  ours 
as  well.  The  rest  of  the  family  have  by 
now  passed  on. 

This  Sunday  at  2  o'clock  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Somerset,  the  com- 
munity will  be  conducting  a  memorial 
service  for  the  public  in  memory  of 
Senator  Cooper,  and  everyone  would  be 
welcomed  there,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged.  That  will 
be  at  2  o'clock  on  Sunday,  on  North 
Main  in  Somerset,  KY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  going  to  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky    [Mr.    Hubbard],    who    rep- 


resents the  first  district  in  western 
Kentucky,  for  any  conmients  he  would 
care  6o  make. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Rogers]  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kentucky  and  our  coun- 
try loBt  one  of  our  most  respected  lead- 
ers February  21,  when  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper  died  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  age  89. 

John  Sherman  Cooper's  life  was  the 
epitome  of  integrity  and  decency  that 
won  bim  the  trust  and  admiration  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  knew  him 
worldwide. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  University 
and  attended  Harvard  University  Law 
School. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  was  active  in 
local  Somerset,  KY,  politics  and  was 
first  elected  to  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives  in  1928,  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar. 
He  served  one  term  as  Pulaski  Coun- 
ty's State  representative  and  then  was 
elected  Pulaski  County  judge  for  the 
next  a  years. 

Senator  Cooper  first  won  election  to 
the  Senate  in  November  1946,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Albert  B.  "Happy"  Chandler,  who  re- 
signed to  become  conunissioner  of 
baseball.  Senator  Cooper  was  defeated 
for  election  for  a  full  term  in  1948. 

For  the  next  4  years  Senator  Cooper 
was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  November  1952,  he  again  won  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  this  time  to  fill  the 
2  years  remaining  in  the  term  of  Sen- 
ator Virgil  M.  Chapman,  who  had  died 
in  office. 

Kentucky,  where  most  elected  offi- 
cials through  the  years  have  been 
Democrats,  elected  this  outstanding 
Republican  to  the  U.S.  Senate  five 
times. 

In  the  years  before  television  adver- 
tising became  the  most  valuable  cam- 
paign asset.  Senator  Cooper  usually 
campaigned  alone,  visiting  the  cities 
and  towns  across  Kentucky  and  seek- 
ing support  person  to  person. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  made 
him  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  was  a  roving  ambassador  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  an  am- 
bassador to  India  under  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower, and  a  friend  and  confidante 
of  JoUn  F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son appointed  him  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  Ken- 
nedy's assassination.  Gerald  Ford  ap- 
pointed him  Ambassador  to  Elast  Ger- 
many. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  have  been  very 
fond  of  Senator  Cooper  for  many  years. 
I'm  very  proud  of  the  large,  auto- 
graphed photo  of  him  that  hangs  in  my 
office  in  the  Raybum  Building.  I  was 
always  so  pleased  that  in  recent  years 
Senator  Cooper  would  ask  me  to  assist 
him  in  his  annual  trips  to  the  Fancy 
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Farm  political  picnic  in  my  home 
county  in  western  Kentucky. 

Actually,  my  wife  Carol  met  Senator 
Cooper  and  his  lovely,  talented  wife, 
Lorraine,  long  before  I  did.  After  Carol 
was  selected  Miss  Kentucky  in  1959, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Cooper  contributed 
5300  toward  her  expenses  related  to  the 
1959  Miss  America  pageant  in  Atlantic 
City. 

During  the  many  times  Carol  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  Sen- 
ator Cooper,  he  and  Carol  always  en- 
joyed discussing  mutual  friends  and 
current  events  in  Somerset,  where 
Carol  lived  and  was  an  elementary 
school  teacher  for  14  years. 

Truly,  Senator  Cooper  was  a  man 
loved,  appreciated,  and  admired  by 
those  of  us  fortunate  to  have  known 
him. 

My  wife,  Carol,  and  I  extend  to  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  brother,  Richard  Cooper 
of  Somerset,  and  other  members  of  his 
family  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky's  First  District,  for  his  very 
nice  and  wonderful  remarks. 

I  know  that  Senator  Cooper,  being  a 
Republican  from  our  area,  when  he 
went  down  to  western  Kentucky,  which 
is  solidly  Democratic,  went  there  first 
with  fear  and  trepidation,  but  as  they 
learned  in  the  gentleman's  district  how 
warm  this  man  was  and  how  humble  he 
was  and  what  integrity  he  had,  and 
that  he  deeply  cared  about  everyone  re- 
gardless of  party,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  warmed  up  to  Senator  Coo- 
per, and  there  he  was  considered  one  of 
them.  I  know  that  he  loved  the  gentle- 
man's section  of  the  State  very,  very 
much. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Cooper  taught  many  of  us  who  are 
Democrats  in  western  Kentucky  a  real 
campaign  secret.  Hp  usually  cam- 
I)aigned  by  himself.  So  many  times 
those  of  us  who  run  for  office  like  to  go 
around  with  somebody  like  the  local 
mayor  or  the  judge,  but  Senator  Coo- 
per campaigned  by  himself.  Then  you 
always  wanted  to  help  him  out  because 
he  was  by  himself,  and  you  would  help 
him  out;  you  would  vote  for  him  on 
election  day. 

D  1710 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  colleague  from  the  central  Ken- 
tucky area,  whose  home  is  in  Lexing- 
ton, one  of  the  special  places  for  Sen- 
ator Cooper.  I  know  he  loved  that  area. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  central 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  of  all  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  Hal  Rogers,  for  his 
thoughtfulness  today  in  inviting  all  of 


us  down  here  from  Kentucky  and  other 
places  that  want  to  honor  John  Sher- 
man Cooper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  John  Sherman 
Cooper  walked  into  a  room,  the  room 
just  tilted  his  way.  He  was  loved  by  ev- 
eryone that  I  know. 

We  remember  John  Sherman  Cooper 
today,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
a  diplomat  and  a  friend. 

He  was  an  uncommon  man  with  a 
common  touch. 

For  over  40  years  here  in  Washington, 
"gentleman  from  Kentucky"  was  syn- 
onymous with  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
He  was  honest,  had  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  and  was  always  fair. 

He  was  a  true  gentleman,  and  a  truly 
gentle  man. 

Anyone  who  would  seek  to  represent 
our  State  will,  for  years  to  come,  stand 
in  the  long  shadow  he  cast. 

There  is  a  saying  that  "no  man  is  so 
tall  as  when  he  stoops  to  help  a  child." 
I  am  reminded  of  these  words  when  see- 
ing my  favorite  photograph  of  Mr.  Coo- 
per on  the  Capitol  steps,  leaning  over 
to  talk  with  a  Boy  Scout. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  passion;  he 
cared  deeply  about  people  and  about 
the  events  that  impacted  their  lives — 
whether  it  was  war,  black  lung,  or 
floods,  he  spoke  with  sincere  emotion, 
always  on  behalf  of  the  helpless,  those 
in  need. 

Cooper  had  credibility — in  both  par- 
ties, he  was  known  for  his  fairness. 

We  remember  him  as  a  meticulous 
architect  of  compassionate  public  pol- 
icy and  unshakable  public  trust.  He 
joins  Abraham  Lincoln  and  like  Lin- 
coln, he  was  tall  in  stature,  axticulate, 
intelligent,  a  keen  observer  of  human 
nature.  In  a  career  of  public  service, 
spanning  some  60  years,  no  one  ever  ac- 
cused John  Sherman  Cooper  of  uttering 
a  careless  or  unkind  word. 

And  like  Lincoln,  he  tasted  political 
defeat  often,  but  he  was  never  defeated. 

He  knew  the  £irt  and  science  of  the 
legislative  process.  He  knew  instinc- 
tively how  to  enlist  others  in  a  cause, 
and  like  Henry  Clay  knew  how  to 
"make  others  follow  where  he  wanted 
to  lead."  He  was  able  to  compromise 
and  resolve  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
larger  goals  that  drove  him  to  public 
service. 

His  example  of  public  commitment 
and  personal  integrity  will  always  be 
an  inspiration— not  only  to  those  of  us 
who  were  honored  by  his  counsel  and 
friendship,  but  to  the  generations  who 
will  meet  John  Sherman  Cooper  in  the 
defining  pages  of  history.  May  they 
know  him  as  an  heroic  figure,  a  treas- 
ured statesman,  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  His  shadow  will  last 
forever. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  colleagues  for  those  very  eloquent 
words  and  description  of  our  common 
friend.  I  really  think  all  politicians  in 
Kentucky  who  knew  of  or  knew  Sen- 
ator Cooper,    or   those  who  will   read 


about  him,  and  perhaps  in  other  States 
as  well,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
in  some  way  model  themselves  after 
his  example,  the  humility,  even  the 
shyness  of  this  man,  but  the  humility 
and  the  integrity  and  forthrightness 
and  honesty  with  which  he  dealt  with 
his  colleagues  and  his  constituents  on 
issues.  Even  with  Presidents,  for  that 
matter,  because  here  is  a  man  that 
stood  up  to  Presidents,  as  well  as  ad- 
vising them  all  of  his  material  political 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
our  colleague  from  the  Fourth  District 
who  represents  the  northern  Kentucky 
area  and  the  suburbs  of  Louisville,  a  fa- 
vorite hunting  ground,  or  haimtlng 
ground,  I  guess  you  would  say,  of  Sen- 
ator Cooper.  Jim  Running. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Somerset  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  join  all 
of  my  colleagues  from  Kentucky  in 
thanking  him  for  holding  this  special 
order  about  our  friend  and  colleague. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
who  ever  ran  for  a  public  office  in  Ken- 
tucky failed  to  consult  with  Senator 
Cooper  before  they  made  their  final  de- 
cision to  run  or  not  to  run.  I  can  tell 
you  of  my  experience  with  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  because  they  are  recent, 
as  recent  as  1982. 

I  had  a  decision  to  make,  and  before 
I  ever  determined  to  run  for  any  politi- 
cal office,  other  than  the  State  senate, 
which  I  was  already  in.  I  came  to 
Washington,  DC,  in  1982,  to  visit  with 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  seeking  his 
counsel  on  what  I  should  do,  whether  I 
should  run  for  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  my 
wife  with  me,  and  we  got  to  visit  Sen- 
ator Cooper  and  his  wife  at  his  home  in 
Georgetown.  I  think  that  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  to  his  home  in  George- 
town realized  the  presence  when  you 
walked  into  that  home,  how  you  felt, 
the  history  you  were  experiencing  in 
just  meeting  Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  Cooper  had  had  a  bad  fall 
prior  to  our  visiting  and  was  kind  of 
bandaged  up.  His  wife  came  and  opened 
the  door.  We  went  in  and  visited  with 
Senator  Cooper  and  his  wife.  We  sat 
down,  had  coffee  and  tea.  and  he  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  Kentucky  with- 
out me  bringing  him  up  to  date.  Just 
by  being  there,  he  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening. He  never  ever  lost  touch  with 
the  common,  everyday  person  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  think  that  was  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess in  every  aspect  of  his  life,  whether 
it  were  political,  as  an  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  Ambassador  to 
India,  or  whatever  public  service  that 
he  was  engaged  in. 

I  happen  to  think  that  Senator  Coo- 
per was  probably  Kentucky's  most  hon- 
ored spokesman  of  this  century,  the 
person  who  could  bring  both  sides  of  an 
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l88ue  together  better  than  anyone  else 
I  had  ever  met. 

I  can  recall  a  day  in  1983  in 
Majrsvllle,  KY,  and  a  very,  very  cold 
day  it  was.  Senator  Cooper  sitting  on  a 
flatbed  truck.  I  was  cold,  and  I  was 
pretty  young,  and  he  was  in  his 
eighties,  right  about  80  years  old,  and 
he  was  almost  ft-ozen.  shaking.  But  the 
moment  he  got  up  to  speak,  the  crowd 
went  silent.  If  you  ever  heard  John 
Sherman  Cooper  speak,  you  always 
were  trying  to  help  him.  because  he  al- 
ways seemed  like  he  was  struggling  to 
say  something.  But  by  the  third  mo- 
ment of  his  speech,  he  had  that  crowd 
right  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

One  of  the  things  he  did  better  than 
anyone  I  know,  he  could  cry  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  Five  minutes  into  the 
speech  he  was  telling  stories  about  his 
service  in  the  Senate,  about  how  he  felt 
about  this  race  that  I  was  involved  in. 

I  personally  sat  there  and  wondered, 
some  day,  maybe,  you  can  have  some  of 
this  rub  off  on  you,  and  you  can  go  do 
something  and  serve  the  country  in 
Just  a  small  proportion  to  what  John 
Sherman  Cooper  did. 

At  Fancy  Farm  in  1983,  Senator  Coo- 
per spoke  on  my  behalf.  I  will  never 
forget  that,  because  at  Fancy  Farm  in 
Kentucky,  there  are  very  few  Repub- 
licans that  speak.  So  the  more  you  can 
get  to  Fancy  Farm,  the  more  confident 
you  might  feel.  John  Sherman  Cooper 
was  one  that  when  he  believed  in  some- 
one, he  stood  up  and  said  so. 

D  1720 

No  matter  what  he  said,  the  people 
listened.  He  had  a  way  with  the  people. 

My  colleague  from  the  First  District 
mentioned,  and  I  think  maybe,  Hal, 
you  did,  about  Governor  Chandler  or 
Senator  Chandler  and  John  Sherman 
Cooper's  friendship.  In  visiting  with 
Governor  Chandler  over  a  i)eriod  of 
time.  I  found  out  why  they  were  such 
good  fHends.  E^ly  In  their  career  they 
met  and  decided  never  to  run  against 
each  other  for  any  office  in  Kentucky, 
whether  It  be  for  the  U.S.  Senate  or  for 
Governor  or  whatever,  and  that  friend- 
ship kept  on  and  on  until  now  Governor 
Chandler  Is  obvloxisly  92  and  we  just 
lost  Senator  Cooper  at  almost  age  90. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  for  a 
cocktaU  party  or  a  function  at  Senator 
Cooper's  home  In  the  evening  would 
find  the  biggest,  broadest  spectrum  of 
Washington,  DC.,  was  always  present. 
You  would  walk  Into  the  room  and  Bob 
Dole  and  Alan  Simpson  on  the  right 
and  Tbd  Kennedy  or  Pat  Moynihan  or 
anybody  else  ftom  the  left,  and  there 
was  a  broad  section  of  all  of  the  people 
In  Washington,  DC,  because  he  identi- 
fied with  not  just  one  section  of  any 
party,  he  Identlfled  with  all  sections  of 
the  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Kentucky  has  lost  a  great  spokes- 
man. The  United  States  of  America  has 
lost  a  great  spokesman,  someone  who 
put   not   only   the   Commonwealth   of 
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Kentucky's  interests  and  the  interests 
of  taie  United  States  first,  but  the  peo- 
ple that  he  represented  over  a  period  of 
tinie,  he  always  kept  the  people  first. 
We  are  deeply  going  to  miss  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  I  am  personally  and  my 
wife  is  going  to  miss  him,  and  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  here  to  pay 
homage  and  honor  to  him  because  he  is 
the  greatest  Kentuckian  that  I  have 
ever  met,  and  I  am  honored  to  have 
known  him. 

I  yield  back  to  my  good  friend  from 
Somerset. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
heard  more  eloquent  words  anywhere 
at  any  time.  That  was  well  put  and  we 
all  appreciate  it  very  much,  represent- 
ing the  northern  Kentucky  region  and 
the  suburban  Louisville  area. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  also 
on  this  occasion  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  New  York  State  who  represents 
the  30th  District  in  upstate  New  York, 
but  we  know  her  as  really  a  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  Louise  Slaughter  was 
born  in  Harlem,  In  my  district  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky  and  lived  in 
various  towns,  and  very  close  to  Som- 
erset, in  fact,  at  one  point  in  her  life, 
and  knew  Senator  Cooper. 

I  yield  to  her  for  any  remarks  that 
she  may  have. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  him  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  come  over  and  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  for  a  man  that  I 
consider  to  be  a  moral  and  intellectual 
giant. 

I  actually  was  a  graduate  of  Somer- 
set High  School,  and  all  of  us  in  Somer- 
set knew  that  the  perfect  standard  for 
a  public  servant  was  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  We  knew  about  his  life,  sac- 
rifioes  that  he  made,  the  honor  that  he 
had  won  in  Washington  from  his  col- 
leagues because  of  the  kind  of  man 
that  he  was. 

I  knew  him  first  as  someone  that  I 
was  already  in  awe  of,  but  as  a  neigh- 
bor. When  the  Senate  was  out  of  ses- 
sion and  Senator  Cooper  was  home,  we 
could  go  by  and  sit  on  the  porch  with 
him  a  little  while,  upper  North  Main 
Street,  and  talk  about  what  concerned 
us  in  Somerset  and  in  Kentucky.  He 
was  as  gracious  and  warm  as  you  can 
imagine.  Although  his  mind  may  very 
well  have  been  on  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion, or  on  his  job  as  Ambassador  to 
India,  or  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
statesmen,  we  talked  about  home. 

The  great  movie  classic  that  every- 
one loves  to  see  during  Christmas,  "It's 
a  Wonderful  Life,"  tells  a  story  that  all 
Americans  love,  but  to  me  that  wsis  the 
story  of  John  Sherman  Cooper.  We  all 
knew  how  John's  father  had  suffered  a 
reversal  of  fortune,  and  he  had  given  up 
what  he  was  doing  to  come  back  home 
to  Somerset  to  take  up  the  family  busi- 
ness and  paid  off  every  one  of  his  fa- 


ther's debts.  And  he  had  suspended  his 
own  career  and  his  ambition  and  his 
hopes  until  he  had  taken  care  of  all  of 
his  siblings  and  their  education. 

He  was  the  American  dream.  I  do  not 
honestly  believe  that  I  could  name 
three  people  who  have  served  in  Con- 
gress that  could  approach  anything 
like  the  honesty  and  integrity  that 
John  Cooper  brought  to  that  job.  Ev- 
eryone respected  him.  There  was  never 
any  sense  about  Senator  Cooper  that 
he  was  doing  anything  for  himself  or 
any  narrow  interest  at  all,  but  he  loved 
his  country  and  he  had  the  capacity  to 
do  things  to  help  it,  and  he  took  the 
lead. 

In  the  little  town  square  in  Somer- 
set, there  is  a  little  monument  to  John 
Cooper,  He  and  his  wife,  after  he  had 
retired  from  the  Senate,  came  back 
home  and  they  made  that  little  haven 
in  the  middle  of  town,  a  place  where 
people  could  come  by  and  sit,  as  people 
often  had  on  the  porch  with  John,  and 
everybody  who  goes  by  there  every  day 
will  always  remember  who  that  bene- 
factor was. 

There  was  a  book  written  about  him. 
It  was  out  of  print  before  I  ever  got  a 
chance  to  see  it,  and  after  I  was  elected 
and  came  down,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  I  was  able  to  enjoy  was  lunch  with 
Senator  Cooper  over  in  the  Senate  din- 
ing room.  We  talked  about  the  book, 
and  I  told  him  how  much  I  had  wanted 
to  read  it,  and  he  kept  promising  me 
one,  but  he  forgot.  So  I  suppose  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  read  that  book.  But  I 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  it  says. 
It  says  that  every  schoolboy  and  girl  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  knew 
that  they  had  been  represented  by  a 
man  of  extraordinary  quality,  that  he 
was  a  man  all  of  us  should  look  up  to, 
and  that  all  of  us  here  would  do  well  to 
emulate. 

At  thfe  end  of  that  lunch  that  day,  he 
leaned  over  to  me  and  patted  me  on  the 
hand  and  he  said  to  me,  "I'm  very 
proud  of  you."  And  I  literally  was 
speechless  because  it  was  the  thing 
that  I  had  wanted  to  say  to  him  all  of 
my  life  and  had  never  been  able  to  ar- 
ticulate in  any  way  at  all  that  was 
even  adequate  to  what  I  really  felt 
about  that  good  man.  When  I  read  his 
obituary  the  other  day  In  the  New 
York  Times,  it  did  not  do  him  half  jus- 
tice. But  one  had  only  to  realize  that  a 
statesman  had  gone  from  the  Earth. 

And  while  we  appreciated  him  and 
loved  Mm  in  Kentucky,  John  Cooper 
was  far  beyond  that.  He  went  way  be- 
yond our  boundaries,  Hal.  John  Cooper 
was  a  statesman  for  the  United  States. 
He  left  a  record  that  all  of  us  can  be 
proud  of  and  say  that  we  knew  an  ex- 
traordinary and  a  wonderful  human 
being. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Louise,  for  those  very  eloquent  re- 
marks, Louise  Mcintosh  Slaughter. 
She  still  has  a  brother  who  lives  in 
Somerset,    KY,    a   personal    friend    of 
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ours,  and  we  are  delighted  that  you 
came,  Louise.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Cooper,  as  Jim  Bunning  had 
said,  and  Lorraine  were  very  big  enter- 
tainers in  Washington,  and  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Coopers  was  the  most 
valued  invitation  that  one  could  re- 
ceive in  Washington,  DC.  One  would 
meet  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  members  of 
various  commissions,  legislators.  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  diplomats  from 
around  the  world  and  the  like.  And 
then  I  would  contrast  that  with  an  oc- 
casion that  I  recollect  happening  sev- 
eral years  back,  long  before  I  was  in 
Congress.  I  had  picked  Senator  Cooper 
up  at  the  Lexington  Airport  to  drive 
him  back  to  Somerset,  an  hour  and  a 
half  drive. 

D  1730 

I  noticed  as  he  got  in  my  car  that  one 
of  the  lenses  from  his  horn-rimmed 
glasses  was  missing,  and  I  was  in  such 
awe  of  the  man  anyway  that  it  took  me 
awhile  before  I  could  finally  muster 
the  courage  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
lost  a  lens.  When  I  did,  he  said,  "Well, 
of  course,"  and  he  stuck  his  finger 
through  the  horn-rim  opening,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  I  lost  it  last  week,"  or 
something  like  that.  We  got  closer  to 
Somerset,  and  I  volunteered  to  take 
him  to  the  optometrist  to  have  his 
glasses  fixed.  He  said,  "No.  Just  take 
me  to  the  five-and-dime  store  here  on 
the  square."  We  went  to  the  dime 
store,  and  he  went  in  and  picked  out  by 
trying  on  the  glasses  that  he  needed, 
and  that  says  a  lot  about  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  man,  the  humility,  and  the 
unassuming  nature  of  this  very  big 
giant,  quite  a  contrast  with  the  enter- 
taining at  his  Georgetown  home  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  saved  the  best 
for  last.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]  has  been  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  doing  his  work 
and  was  delayed  in  getting  here,  but  we 
have  saved  him  for  the  finale.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  senior 
member  of  our  delegation,  the  dean  of 
our  delegation,  a  personal  friend  of 
Senator  Cooper's  for  many,  many 
years,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Sherman  Cooper  died  on  Thursday, 
February  21,  at  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  was  my  friend  and  he 
served  with  distinction  and  honor  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  period  of  20  years 
and  6  months. 

He  was  bom  in  Somerset,  Pulaski 
County,  KY,  on  August  23,  1901,  and 
after  attending  the  public  schools  at 
Somerset  and  Centre  College  in 
Danville,  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  the  year  1923.  After  attending  Har- 
vard Law  School  from  1923  to  1925,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Somerset, 
KY.  He  served  in  the  Kentucky  State 


House  of  Representatives  from  1928  to 
1930  and  then  he  was  elected  as  county 
judge  of  Pulaski  County  and  served 
from  1930  to  1938.  From  time  to  time, 
he  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  and  this 
was  during  the  period  from  1935  to  1946. 
During  World  War  n,  he  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  from  1942  to  1946. 

Following  the  war,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the 
28th  Judicial  District  of  Kentucky  in 

1945  and  served  until  his  resignation  in 

1946  since  he  has  been  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  resignation  of 
A.B.  Chandler.  Senator  Chandler  was 
selected  to  be  the  baseball  commis- 
sioner and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  John  Sherman  Cooper  served 
in  the  Senate  from  November  6,  1946,  to 
January  3,  1949.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  reelection  in  1948  and  at 
that  time  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
Next,  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1949,  and  was  an  alternate  dele- 
gate in  1950  and  1951.  He  served  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
London  and  Brussels  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  in  1950. 

He  then  was  elected  again  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Virgil  M.  Chapman,  and 
served  from  November  5,  1952.  to  Janu- 
ary 3,  1955.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  1954,  and  then 
served  as  Abassador  to  India  and  Nepal 
from  1955  to  1956.  Next,  he  was  elected 
again  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1966  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
former  Vice  President  Alben  W.  Bar- 
kley  and  was  reelected  in  1960  and 
again  in  1966.  He  served  from  November 
7,  1956,  to  January  3,  1973,  and  was  not 
a  candidate  for  reelection  in  1972. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  was  good  for 
the  United  States  of  America  and  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  His 
service  to  our  country  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  are  hallmarks 
of  great  distinction.  "Hie  scope  of  his 
long  political  career  was  very  broad 
and  he  was  recognized  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  around  the  world  for  his 
great  achievements.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  was  a  loyal  friend  and  he,  while 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  had  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  soon 
learned  that  not  only  in  Kentucky,  but 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  was  imperative 
that  you  have  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  spectrum.  He  was  a  giant 
at  the  center  of  national  power,  but  at 
all  times  he  remained  a  modest  man. 

He  was  a  good  man  who  served  his 
country  well,  and  he  always  kept  the 
common  touch.  His  name  will  be 
known  in  all  time  to  come  at  home  and 
in  the  far  comers  of  the  Earth  for  his 
monumental  works  in  behalf  of  rep- 
resentative government  which  is  the 
source  and  the  protecter  of  all  human 
rights  in  all   nations  where  freedom 


prevails.  He  was  a  man  of  the  soil. 
Throughout  all  of  his  mature  years,  re- 
gardless of  all  of  his  other  achieve- 
ments, and  they  were  many,  he  was 
considered  as  the  fWend  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  He  labored  with  dedicated 
devotion  and  with  a  passion  on  the 
ramparts  of  individual  freedom,  hon- 
esty and  constitutional  government. 
His  service  in  all  of  his  achievements 
was  marked  by  a  high  sense  of  con- 
science and  duty.  His  character,  his 
achievements  and  his  faithful  service 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations 
yet  to  come. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  need  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  in  this 
country.  In  a  great  many  battles  that 
he  and  I  joined  in  down  throagh  the 
years,  he  always  said  that  there  is  a 
place  for  both  REA  and  the  private 
power  companies.  He  further  said  that 
we  will  reach  the  day  when  not  only 
will  we  have  the  need  for  both,  but  for 
additional  power  to  serve  our  people  in 
this  country.  I  recall  in  a  great  many 
of  the  early  REA  appropriations  bills 
for  funding  and  in  certain  authoriza- 
tion bills,  he  always  was  in  the  fore- 
front in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  this  was  a 
record  he  maintained  all  throughout 
his  career  in  the  Senate.  He  believed 
that  our  water  resources  should  be  de- 
veloped throughout  the  country  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. Starting  in  the  year  1953,  and 
all  during  his  career  in  the  Senate,  be, 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, joined  with  us  in  the  construc- 
tion of  river,  harbor,  and  navigation 
projects  that  have  produced  many  ben- 
efits for  our  people  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  We  started  this 
program  with  the  reconstruction  of 
locks  and  dams  one  and  two  on  Green 
River  designated  as  the  Spottsvllle  and 
Rumsey  Locks  and  Dams  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  channelization  of 
Green  River  for  102  miles.  This  was  the 
start  of  our  program  which  produced 
many  flood  control  reservoirs,  lakes 
and  flood  walls. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  believed  that 
the  American  farmer  should  receive  an 
adequate  portion  of  the  national  in- 
come and  that  this,  the  largest  indus- 
try in  our  country,  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  true  frtend 
and  the  United  States  of  America  has 
lost  a  great  statesman. 

He  was  buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  on  Wednesday,  February  27, 
1991. 

To  the  members  of  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  ROGE^RS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
so  much  for  those  wonderful  remarks. 
You  knew  him  for  all  of  those  many 
years  and  served  with  him  in  great  dis- 
tinction, you  in  this  body  and  Senator 
Cooper  in  the  other  body,  always  co- 
operating across  the  building  and 
across   party   lines  and   across   these 
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Chambers,  always  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  State,  as  certainly  the 
gentleman  does. 

Senator  Cooper  was  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser to  Presidents.  He  was  never  afraid 
to  stand  up  to  Presidents,  however,  and 
even  to  his  own  party.  He  explained  it 
this  way,  "I  vote  as  I  believe,  not  ac- 
cording' to  any  index.  I  believe  a  man 
who  asserts  his  Christianity  ought  to 
show  it  In  his  faith  in  our  country,  in 
its  people  and  in  God  and  not  act  as  if 
only  he  is  wise  and  good." 

Former  Gov.  Louie  Nunn  said  these 
words  about  Senator  Cooper:  "If  one 
blossom  is  brought  for  each  kindness 
he  has  shown,  he  would  forever  sleep 
beneath  a  mountain  of  flowers."  And 
certainly  that  is  our  belief  today.  We 
are  all  diminished. 

Here  was  a  world  statesman  who 
dealt  with  kings  but  kept  the  common 
touch.  Here  was  the  most  beloved  of 
Kentucky  politicians,  yet  humble, 
Bweet,  and  kind.  Here  was  the  model 
politician  after  whom  all  of  us  would 
pattern  our  own  efforts,  yet  who  con- 
tinually tried  to  improve  himself.  He 
was  the  picture,  the  very  picture,  of 
the  honest,  conscientious,  caring 
statesman  who  not  only  advised  Presi- 
dents but  occasionally  stood  up  to 
them,  and  above  all,  he  was  a  very 
proud  Kentuckian,  lean  and  bony 
flrame,  always  carried  that  optimistic 
spirit,  born  out  of  a  struggle  from  mod- 
est beginnings. 

The  memory  of  Senator  Cooper  will 
remain  with  all  us  as  long  as  we  re- 
main. I  think  his  record  of  service  in 
the  United  States  Congress  and  in  the 
halls  of  the  diplomats  will  remain  for 
many  centuries. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that 
we  bid  farewell  in  this  Capitol  Building 
to  one  of  its  greatest  tenants,  to  one  of 
Its  most  sincere  and  caring  servants,  to 
a  Kentuckian  who  rose  from  very  mod- 
est beginnings  to  the  very  seat  of 
power. 

As  Rev.  Robert  Browning,  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  said  at  his 
fbneral  service  just  the  other  day,  "He 
made  power  a  good  word,"  and  so  we 
bid  farewell  to  our  leader,  our  mentor, 
our  adviser,  and  this  great  American. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  here 
today  to  honor  and  pay  special  tribute  to  a  fel- 
tow  Kentuckian  wtio  led  a  distinguished  life 
marked  by  a  genuine  dedication  to  civil  serv- 
ice in  all  its  shapes  and  forms. 

That  indJvkJual  is  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
who  passed  away  February  21 ,  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  DC.  My  heartfelt  condolences  go 
otA  to  all  family,  relatives,  and  friends  of  this 
line  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Sherman  Cooper  will  be 
missed  dearly  by  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
because  we  all  admired,  and  now  seek  to 
emulate,  his  career  as  a  pubik:  servant  dedi- 
cated to  carrying  out  the  duties  presented  to 
him.  Irxleed,  John  Sherman  Cooper  com- 
pletety  personified  what  it  means  to  be  a  pub- 
ic servant  He  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  little  over  20  years;  he  served  in 


the  Kentucky  State  House  of  Representatives; 
he  was  a  county  and  a  circuit  judge;  and  he 
served  his  country  and  the  people  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  and  as  an  Ambas- 
sador. 

That,  my  friends,  is  an  impressive  list  of  cre- 
dentiBls.  But  matters  like  credentials  or  status 
never  affected  John  Sherman  Cooper.  He 
never  got  caught  up  in  any  of  that.  He  never 
forgot  his  roots  in  Pulaski  County  in  southeast- 
em  Kentucky.  John  Sherman  Cooper  always 
remembered  he  was  a  Kentuckian  first,  and 
then  let  the  other  titles  and  accolades  follow 
suit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  side  of  the 
aisle  we  claim  to  represent,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  served  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
that  Our  duty  in  Congress  is  to  serve  all  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  how  big  or  small,  poor  or  rich, 
or  party  affiliation.  That's  what  defines  a  public 
servant,  my  friends,  and  that's  exactly  how 
John  Sherman  Cooper  would  like  to  be  re- 
membered today  and  in  all  succeeding  days. 

God  bless  him. 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  rememtsering  a  man  who 
many  have  described  as  the  greatest  Senator 
in  Kentucky's  history,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
who,  at  the  age  of  89,  passed  away  on  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

After  earning  an  undergraduate  degree  from 
Yale  and  a  law  degree  from  Harvard,  Senator 
Cooper  embarked  upon  a  long  and  magnifi- 
cently successful  lifetime  of  public  service.  His 
career  t)egan  wtih  a  term  in  the  Kentucky 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  terms  as 
Pulaaki  County  judge.  While  serving  as  Pu- 
laski County  judge.  Senator  Cooper's  stead- 
fast support  for  humanitarian  principles 
evolved.  This  belief  evinced  itself  when  he 
took  the  then  unpopular  position  of  insisting 
that  black  citizens  serve  on  juries. 

Senator  Cooper  placed  his  political  career 
on  hold  for  several  years  and  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1942.  Following  the  Allied  victory,  he 
remained  in  Germany  to  help  reorganize  Ba- 
varia's courts  and  repatriate  thousands  of  dis- 
placed persons.  After  4  years  of  loyal  and 
courageous  service,  Senator  Cooper  was  dis- 
charged as  a  captain  in  1946. 

Foltowing  his  military  service,  Senator  Coo- 
per returned  home  to  his  native  Kentucky, 
where  later  that  year,  he  successfully  won  a 
special  election  to  serve  out  the  term  of  A.B. 
"Happy"  Chandler,  who  had  resigned  to  be- 
come the  commissioner  of  major  league  tjase- 
ball.  This  was  the  first  of  a  rare  feat  of  winning 
three  nonconsecutive  terms  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. After  an  unsuccessful  reelection  bid  in 
1948,  Senator  Cooper  returned  to  the  Senate 
to  serve  another  partial  temn  in  1952.  Once 
again,  however,  he  lost  his  reelection  bid,  only 
to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1956  to  finish 
a  third  partial  term.  Finally,  in  1960,  Senator 
Cooper  won  his  first  full  Senate  term.  It  was 
a  seat  he  woukJ  hold  until  1972,  when  he 
chose  not  to  seek  reelection. 

In  all,  John  Sherman  Cooper  served  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  20  years.  Dur- 
ing that  tiPDe  he  represented  the  people  of  the 
Bluegrass  State  with  honor,  distinction,  and  in- 
tegrity. As  a  Senator,  John  Sherman  Cooper 
establshed  himself  as  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
perts on  foreign  affairs.  He  was  a  leading  ad- 
vocate and  one  of  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  to  recognize  the  need  to  limit  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator  Cooper's  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
was  further  evidenced  by  his  distinguished 
servk»  li  our  Natton's  diplomatic  corps.  He 
served  ae  a  Delegate  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  in  1948  and  1969; 
and  as  Ambassador  to  India  and  Nepal  from 
1955  to  1956;  and  finally,  Presktent  Ford  ap- 
pointed him  to  serve  as  our  first  Ambassador 
to  East  Germany  from  1974  to  1976. 

But  while  Senator  Cooper  was  well  known 
for  his  interest  in  international  relations,  he 
never  forgot  his  Kentucky  roots.  Throughout 
his  carefer,  Senator  Cooper  supported  pro- 
grams to  provide  Federal  akJ  to  education  as 
well  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  In  addition,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Corrv 
mission. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sympathy  to  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  family  and  friends.  My  heartfelt 
prayers  are  with  you.  The  death  of  a  states- 
man such  as  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
who  confined  a  zest  for  foreign  affairs  with 
strong  sense  of  dedkation  and  commitment  to 
his  "Old  Kentucky  Home"  is  a  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
It  is  rare  to  find  a  statesman  who  advised 
PreskJents  and  weighed  in  on  foreign  polk:y 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  while  main- 
taining his  down-home  style  and  concern  for 
his  home  State.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  aOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FRANK  of  Massachusetts).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
because  I  missed  my  5-minute  special 
order  by  a  couple  of  seconds,  that  I  be 
allowed  to  take  my  5-mlnute  special 
order  out  of  sequence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1740 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  106 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  was  a  cosponsor  of  my 
House  Joint  Resolution  106,  and  he  has 
requested  that  his  name  be  removed,  as 
I  misunderstood  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts).  Is  there  ob- 
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jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mthy  to  Sen- 
My  heartfelt 
of  a  states- 
nan  Cooper, 
I  affairs  with 
immltment  to 
s  to  the  peo- 
nited  States, 
who  advised 
sreign  policy 
while  mairn 
concern  for 
missed. 


MEMBER 
SE  JOINT 


A  JOYOUS  DAY 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  my  father,  Harry  Joseph 
Doman,  had  not  been  called  to  his  eter- 
nal reward  in  his  84th  year,  he  would 
have  been  99  years  of  agre  today.  He  was 
a  combat  artillery  captain  from  World 
War  I,  and  won  several  wound  Chev- 
rons, which  is  what  Purple  Hearts  were 
then  called.  He  won  three  Wound  Chev- 
rons: One  for  shrapnel,  under  his  left 
eye;  and  twice  for  horrible  poison  gas 
attacks  that  the  Germans  unleashed. 
His  war  was  originally  called  the  Great 
World  War  or  the  World  War.  No  person 
knew  we  were  going  to  have  a  second 
one,  let  alone,  God  forbid,  a  third  one, 
ever. 

It  was  in  Northern  France,  Southern 
Belgium,  Flanders,  that  the  Germans, 
in  May  of  1916,  first  used  poison  gas.  By 
the  time  the  American  troops  got  there 
in  large  numbers  in  late  1917  and  late 
winter  of  1918,  poison  gas  was  a  regular 
feature  of  the  battlefield,  as  were  ma- 
chine guns,  aircraft,  and  tanks.  The  red 
and  blue  slacks  of  the  French  cavalry 
uniforms  had  given  way  to  khaki  and 
olive  drab.  All  these  aspects  of  the  next 
World  War,  number  II,  were  all  intro- 
duced with  the  sole  exception  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  in  World  War  I. 

When  Saddam  Hussein  began  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  his  country  on 
September  22,  1980,  by  attacking  a 
country  over  3  times  the  size  of  his 
Iraq,  the  nation  of  Iran,  the  world  de- 
scribed it  as  eight  years  of  World  War 
I  conflict.  What  a  nightmare.  After  a 
million  casualties  in  the  Iraq-Iranian 
War,  he  then  swallows  a  small  country 
that  has  now  just  been  liberated  at  tre- 
mendous cost  of  life,  most  all  of  that 
loss  of  life  on  the  Iraqi  side.  Again, 
tens  of  thousands  of  casualties.  Be- 
cause of  Saddam's  igrnominious  defeat, 
his  Guard,  his  elite  forces,  are  now,  as 
we  speak,  in  combat  against  the  regu- 
lar forces  returning  from  a  terrible  and 
crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  28  na- 
tions in  what  we  call  the  allied  coali- 
tion, or  the  coalition  forces. 

I  wanted  to  say  on  the  anniversary  of 
my  dad's  99th  birthday  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  hear  that  36  more  coalition 
prisoners  are  released,  to  add  to  the  10 
released  yesterday.  That  is  a  total  of 
45,  and  it  looks  as  though  our  worst 
fears  have  been  relieved.  The  split 
crews  that  were  evidenced  when  we  saw 
only  one-half  of  those  crews  paraded  on 
television,  against  Geneva  Convention 
rules.  However,  the  other  half  of  those 
crews  apparently  did  eject  safely  from 
about  five  or  six  different  aircraft,  in- 
cluding 2-8eat  British  and  Italian  Tor- 
nados, GR-l's,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  2-seat  F15-E's,  and 
Naval  A-6  Grumman  Intruders. 


I  want  to  put  in  the  Record,  the  list 
of  all  of  the  American  prisoners  whose 
families  have  been  notified.  This  is  not 
the  easiest  process,  although  the  De- 
fense Department  tries  to  do  it  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  These  men,  and 
women,  I  hope,  will  at  some  point, 
after  the  wounds  of  war  are  healed  and 
they  have  been  nurtured  by  their  lov- 
ing family  and  friends  and  home  towns, 
and  hopefully  after  parades  of  thanks- 
giving, parades  of  peace,  they  will 
come  and  visit  with  their  Congressmen 
and  Congresswoman  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  give  Members  a  firsthand  ac- 
counting of  what  it  is  like  to  bail  out 
over  an  enemy-held  territory,  over  a 
very  target  they  are  working  over,  and 
tell  how  they  are  treated.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  truth  to 
the  story  that  two  British  airmen  were 
taken  to  an  air  base  and  tortured  to 
death. 

When  I  say  the  word  air  base  my 
blood  runs  cold  because  even  in  North 
Vietnam  it  was  the  NVA  military  that 
protected  our  bailed-out  air  crews.  It 
was  the  civilian  population,  which  in 
understandable  in  rage,  maybe  killed  a 
hundred  or  more  of  our  air  crews  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  remember  one  of  our 
leading  aces,  a  Mustang  pilot  of  World 
War  n  who  bailedout  on  Christmas  Day 
of  1945  and  was  cut  to  death  with  pitch- 
forks by  angry  German  farmers  when 
he  bailedout  in  a  rural  area  on  one  of 
his  last  combat  missions.  He  is  a  very 
famous  ace.  I  will  withhold  his  name 
out  of  respect  for  any  relatives  because 
of  the  horrible  death  he  suffered. 

Military  people,  particularly  German 
pilots,  would  rescue  any  of  our  downed 
air  crews,  take  them  to  their  air  bases, 
and  oven  dry  clean  their  clothes.  Some- 
times, as  with  one  of  the  Eagle  Squad- 
ron pilots,  George  Sperry,  who  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  the  German  air  crews  took 
allied  prisoners  to  the  train  station. 
They  even  kept  one  other  man  in  the 
hospital  until  he  was  well,  before  he 
was  sent  off  to  a  stalag.  They  did  not 
torture  them  to  death  on  the  air  base, 
which  is  breaking  every  code  of  de- 
cency and  military  code. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  joyous  day  that  I 
put  in  the  Record  the  name  of  15 
American  prisoners,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
add  to  the  10  that  were  released  yester- 
day. 

The  names  of  the  POW's  follow: 

On  the  list  was  another  woman. 
Army  Maj.  Rhonda  L.  Comum,  36,  of 
Freeville,  N.Y.  On  Monday,  Army  Spec. 
Melissa  Rathbun-Nealy,  20,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  was  released  by  the 
Iraqis  and  transported  to  a  U.S.  hos- 
pital ship  in  Bahrain. 

The  other  Americans  released  yester- 
day were  listed  by  the  Pentagon  as 
Army  Spec.  Troy  L.  Dunlap,  20,  of 
Massac,  Dl.,  and  Army  Staff  Sgt.  Dan- 
iel J.  Stamaris  Jr.,  31,  of  Boise,  Idaho. 


Lt.  Col.  Clifford  M.  Acree,  39.  of  Se- 
attle; Capt.  Michael  C.  Berryman,  28,  of 
Cleveland,  Okla.;  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Guy  L.  Hunter  Jr.,  46,  of  Moultrie,  Ga.; 
Capt.  Russell  A.C.  Sanborn,  27.  of 
DeLand  Fla.;  and  Maj.  Joseph  J.  Small 
m,  39.  of  Racine,  Wis. 

Col.  David  W.  Eberly,  43.  of  Brazil, 
Ind.;  Maj.  Jeffrey  S.  Tice,  36,  of 
Sellersville,  Pa.;  Capt.  William  F.  An- 
drews, 32,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Lt.  Col. 
Jeffrey  D.  Fox,  39.  of  Fall  River,  Mass.; 
Capt.  Harry  M.  Roberts.  30.  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.;  Capt.  Richard  D.  Storr,  29,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.;  and  1st  Lt.  Robert  J. 
Sweet,  24,  of  Philadelphia. 


THE  DOMESTIC  AGENDA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  talk  tonight  about  the  domestic 
agenda.  There  has  been  some  fascinat- 
ing discussion  recently  about  having  a 
domestic  agenda.  I  want  to  quote  from 
the  New  York  Times  today: 

Democrats  Try  to  Shift  Focus  to  Issues  at 
Home.  After  months  as  bystanders  while 
President  Bush  led  the  country  to  war,  the 
Senate  and  House  Democratic  leaders  strug- 
gled today  to  shift  some  attention  back  to 
Congress,  domestic  affairs,  and  partisan  poll- 
tics. 

It  went  on  to  say  in  the  article  that 
the  Democrats  intend  to  make  the  case 
that  Mr.  Bush  does  not  have  a  domestic 
agenda;  that  Mr.  Bush  and  the  Presi- 
dency, do  not  have  anything  here  at 
home.  I  want  to  rise  to  make  a  couple 
of  points  because  I  think  it  is  fascinat- 
ing that  the  very  people  who  did  not 
understand  President  Bush's  strategy 
in  the  Middle  East,  do  not  understand 
President  Bush's  strategy  at  home.  The 
very  people  who  did  not  understaoid  the 
potential  of  the  Stealth  technology  and 
the  modem  weapons,  and  the  cai>acity 
to  win  the  war  against  Iraq,  also  do  not 
understand  the  potential  of  President 
Bush'o  advice  here  at  home. 

I  want  to  divide  this  into  several 
cases.  I  think,  first  of  all,  there  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  agenda.  I  think  we  will 
prove  he  does.  Second,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  that  agenda  de- 
serves to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  floor  of  the  other  body, 
and  given  a  chance  to  be  voted  on.  The 
third  is,  what  does  this  whole  debate 
on  shifting  focus  to  issues  at  home 
mean? 

Now,  I  want  to  assert,  flrst  of  all, 
that  President  Bush  has  quite  an  agen- 
da, and  that  the  fascinating  reality  is 
that  while  President  Bush  has  been 
asking  the  Democratic  leadership  to 
bring  things  to  the  floor,  the  fact  is. 
the  Democrats  want  Members  to  be- 
lieve there  is  no  agenda  because  they 
have  no  intention  of  acting  on  it.  For 
example,  the  President  sent  up  an  Ex- 
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cellency  In  Education  Act  on  April  5, 
1989,  almost  2  years  BLgo.  He  sent  up  a 
roquest  for  habeas  corpus  reform.  That 
is,  a  reform  which  would  help  in  terms 
of  the  death  penalty  and  other  provi- 
sions involving  convicted  criminals  on 
June  15,  1989.  He  sent  up  a  request  for 
enterprise  zones,  to  have  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  create  jobs,  on  February  26. 
1991.  This  is,  by  the  way,  the  12th  year 
that  enterprise  zones  have  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress. 

Step  by  step,  again  and  again,  the 
question  we  have  to  look  at  is.  what  is 
going  on?  In  the  case  of  enterprise 
zones,  for  example,  on  March  29.  1990. 
legislative  language  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  in  favor  of  enterprise  zones  to 
help  create  jobs  in  four  areas,  both  in 
urban  and  niral  America.  So.  again  and 
again  we  have  a  long  track  record  of 
things  the  President  wants.  We  have  a 
clear  case  that  the  President  is.  in  fact. 
trsring  to  recommend  real  change. 

Now,  the  White  House  released  on 
February  27,  a  fact  sheet  entitled  "Ex- 
panding Choice  and  Opportunities  for 
Individuals,  Families  and  Commu- 
nities. They  quoted  the  President,  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  The 
President  said: 

The  strengrth  of  democracy  is  not  in  bu- 
reaucracy. It  Is  In  the  people  and  their  com- 
munities. We  must  return  to  families,  com- 
munities, counties,  cities.  States,  and  insti- 
tutions of  every  kind,  the  power  to  chart 
their  own  destiny,  and  the  freedom  and  the 
opportunity  provided  by  strong  growth. 

D  1750 

Now.  this  is  an  agenda  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  liberal  Democrats. 
The  factsheet  goes  on  to  say: 
The  Administration  is  committed  to 
strengthening  the  power  and  opportunity  of 
individuals  and  families,  to  breaking  down 
barriers  to  independence  and  self-reliance 
wherever  they  exist  and  to  providing  hope  to 
distressed  communities. 

Now,  notice  this  agenda.  It  is  not  a 
bureaucratic  agenda.  It  is  not  a  welfare 
state  agenda.  It  is  not  a  tax  increase 
agenda.  It  is  not  an  agenda  which  in- 
creases power  in  Washington.  DC,  and 
therefore  if  you  are  a  liberal  Democrat 
there  is  no  agenda  because  they  cannot 
see  any  of  the  things  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for. 

Let  me  continue  from  the  factsheet: 

This  means  giving  people  access  to  jobs 
and  the  ability  to  make  choices  that  will 
better  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  fami- 
lies. People  with  access  to  housing,  jobs  and 
quality  education  have  a  stake  In  their  com- 
munity and  a  greater  incentive  to  lead  pro- 
ductive lives.  More  important,  people  with 
economic  opportunity  have  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, an  important  and  powerful  weapon 
against  poverty  and  despair.  The  Adminis- 
tration seeks  to  use  numerous  administra- 
tive, regulatory  and  budgetary  means  to  ex- 
pand economic  opportunity  for  low  income 
Individuals.  In  addition  to  these  continuing 
efforts,  the  President  today  announced  that 
he  will  seek  congressional  action  to  promote 
choice  and  opportunity  on  several  fronts. 


They  go  on  to  list  eight  fronts.  Lis- 
ten to  the  eight  fronts. 

One.  Educational  choice. 

Two.  Educational  flexibility. 

Three.  Home  ownership  for  low-income 
persons. 

FoBr.  Enterprise  zones. 

Five.  Antidiscrimination  laws. 

Six.  Community  opportunity  areas. 

Seven.  The  Social  Security  earnings  t«st. 

Eight.  Anticrlme  references. 

Now,  here  are  eight  areas  where  this 
is  a  clear  agenda  at  home,  where  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  a  domestic  agenda  and  it 
is  an  agenda  that  ought  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  yet  what  is  the  reaction  of 
liberal  Democrats?  Well,  educational 
choice  cannot  count.  That  is  not  part 
of  their  Bureaucracy. 

Educational  flexibility  cannot  count. 
That  is  not  part  of  their  bureaucracy. 

Home  ownership  for  low  income  per- 
sons, the  Democrats  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  last  week  zeroed 
out  Secretary  Jack  Kemp's  proposal, 
refused  to  spend  a  penny  to  increase  re- 
forms for  home  ownership  for  low  in- 
come persons. 

Enterprise  zones,  the  effort  to  create 
an  incentive  to  create  jobs  in  the  inner 
citias.  to  create  jobs  in  rural  America, 
to  help  poor  people  to  have  a  chance  to 
have  private  sector  jobs,  that  is  bottled 
up  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  Democrats  have  no  intention  of 
bringing  that  kind  of  projob  creation, 
pro-private-enterprise  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Antidiscrimination  laws.  well,  the 
Democratic  leadership  seems  commit- 
ted to  a  quota  bill,  but  does  not  seem 
to  be  willing  to  bring  to  the  floor  an 
antidiscrimination  bill  that  does  not 
have  quotas. 

So  you  go  down  the  list.  Finally,  the 
anticrlme  effort.  It  was  the  Democratic 
leadership  last  year  which  established 
in  the  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  that  they  would  drop 
all  of  the  key  reforms  President  Bush 
has  asked  for.  the  key  reform  on  the 
death  penalty,  the  key  reform  on  ha- 
beas corpus  reform,  and  the  key  reform 
on  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Now,  what  did  that  mean?  It  meant 
that  it  was  harder  to  use  the  death  pen- 
alty. It  meant  that  it  was  easier  for 
convicted  criminals  to  tie  up  State  at- 
torney generals  and  U.S.  attorneys  in 
repetitive  appeals  on  habeas  corpus  and 
it  meant  that  the  local  police  further 
had  their  hands  tied  under  the  exclu- 
sionary rule. 

The  net  result,  we  have  continuing 
crime  and  a  continuing  drug  problem, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
over  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  these  reforms  in  crime, 
they  have  not  been  passed  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  currently  has 
been  bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

But  this  is  not  an  untypical  activity. 
The  fact  is  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  a  hard  time  getting  Congress  to  do 
even  the  simplest  things.  Let  me  quote 
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from  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Nicholas  Brady  on  the  issue 
of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 
This  is  a  letter  to  Congressman  Bob 
Michel,  Republican  leader: 

As  chairman  of  the  Oversight  Board  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  I  am  writing 
to  emphasize  that  unless  Congress  promptly 
provides  adequate  funding  to  the  RTC,  the 
RTC  win  be  forced  to  further  curtail  its  ef- 
forts to  close  bankrupt  savings  and  loans. 
Already  the  delay  in  authorizing  additional 
funds  ha»  slowed  down  case  activity  and  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  at  least  $250  million 
to  $300  million.  The  Oversight  Board  has  tes- 
tified that  full  funding  to  permit  the  RTC  to 
completa  the  thrift  cleanup  would  be  pref- 
erable to  Interim  funding;  however,  $30  bil- 
lion of  loss  funds  will  permit  the  RTC  to  con- 
tinue operating  through  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.  I  am  afraid  that  If  any  less  than 
$30  billion  is  provided,  the  result  will  be  a 
start  and  stop  cleanup  process  that  produces 
further  delays,  substantial  additional  costs 
to  taxpayers  and  confusion  In  the  minds  of 
depositors.  Delays  If  allowed  to  continue  for 
a  calendar  quarter  will  cost  an  additional 
$750  million  to  $850  million,  or  an  average  of 
$8  million  a  day.  Accordingly,  I  repeat  the 
Administration's  urgent  request  that  the 
House  provide  adequate  funds  to  the  RTC 
without  controversial  amendments  that 
would  dday  the  provision  of  funds  and  add  to 
the  taxpayers'  costs. 

Sincerely.  Nicholas  Brady,  Chairman. 

Now,  this  letter  is  dated  March  1. 
This  is  the  5th. 

The  Democratic  leadership  by  its 
failure  to  schedule  and  pass  continued 
funding  to  protect  the  depositors  has 
wasted  S40  million  in  the  first  5  days  of 
March.  Tomorrow  that  number  will  be 
$48  million.  The  next  day  it  will  be  $56 
million,  and  yet  we  see  no  activity  to 
pass  something  which  everyone  agrees 
is  necessary,  everyone  agrees  is  un- 
avoidabQe,  everyone  agrees  will  in  fact 
be  i)assed,  and  the  result  is  a  Congress 
which  ie  simply  not  able  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Washington 
Post,  hardly  a  conservative  publica- 
tion, Monday,  March  4: 

Panic.  Chaos  and  the  S&Ls 

Amid  much  panic  and  chaos,  the  House 
Banking  Committee  has  voted  down  the  bill 
to  provide  more  money  for  the  savings  and 
loan  cleanup.  Everybody  knows  that  the  bill 
Is  going  to  have  to  be  passed,  and  soon.  The 
money  is  used  to  shut  down  failed  S&Ls, 
those  wliose  assets  no  longer  suffice  to  pay 
off  their  depositors.  Delays  in  providing  the 
money  merely  mean  that  the  failed  S&Ls 
continue  in  business  with  steady  growth  of 
their  losses. 

The  bill  is  understandably  unpopular,  since 
it  spends  vast  amounts  only  to  cover  the 
past  losses  of  private  operators.  Many  con- 
gressmen are  anxiously  looking  for  ways  to 
distance  themselves  from  it  and  demonstrate 
their  eaerle-eyed  vigilance,  prudence,  con- 
cern, et<j.  When  It  came  up  in  the  Banking 
Commlttjee  last  Tuesday,  a  lot  of  members 
(mostly  Democrats)  went  to  work  attaching 
endless  amendments  of  that  character  to  It. 
Another  lot  of  members  (mostly  Repub- 
licans) complained  that  the  proliferation  of 
amendments  was  getting  out  of  hand  and 
began  voting  against  the  whole  bill.  With 
that,  the  Democrats  realized  that  this  de- 
tested  hdll   was   going   to   be   attributed   to 
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them.  Some  of  them  swung  against  it, 
the  bill  collapsed. 

Some  of  tjie  amendments  are  useful  at- 
tempts at  serious  reform.  In  the  S&Ls  clean- 
up, an  obscure  federal  agency  called  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corp.  is  now  spending  money 
faster  than  any  but  four  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. Its  procedures  could  stand  Im- 
provement. 

But  most  of  the  amendments  were  merely 
posturing.  Although  the  process  needs  to  be 
speeded  up,  one  amendment  would  have 
slowed  it  down  for  environmental  reviews. 
Another  would  have  slowed  it  further  by  re- 
quiring the  RTC  to  duplicate  the  present  ex- 
aminers in  enforcing  the  civil  rights  laws. 

A  few  of  these  amendments  were  cuckoo  or 
vengeful,  or  both.  An  example  was  the  one 
that  would  have  tried  to  make  the  states 
with  the  largest  numbers  of  failed  S&Ls— 
Texas,  for  example — pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
shutting  them  down.  Why  should  they?  It's 
federal  deposit  insurance  and  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility. This  mean-spirited  bit  of  legis- 
lative mischief  was  an  Indication  of  the  dis- 
tance that  the  committee  had  run  beyond 
the  control  of  Its  chairman  or  any  coherent 
majority — let  alone  common  sense. 

The  Banking  Committee  is  going  to  try 
again  this  week.  The  costs  of  procrastination 
run  high,  and  the  RTC  is  nowhere  near  the 
end  of  its  job.  There  are  currently  190  failed 
S&Ls  already  in  federal  conservatorship 
waiting  to  be  closed,  and  the  examiners  re- 
port that  another  200  or  so  are  likely  to  Join 
them  in  the  months  ahead. 

Now,  the  references  here  about  cuck- 
oo and  vengreful,  the  whole  notion  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  disaster,  is  not 
from  a  Republican.  It  is  not  from  a 
conservative.  It  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  Washington  Post  is 
simply  saying  that  the  Democratic 
leadership,  the  longer  it  is  unable  to 
get  its  act  together,  the  more  expen- 
sive it  is  going  to  be  for  the  American 
people,  and  as  I  said,  at  the  rate  of  S8 
million  a  day,  that  adds  up. 

It  sort  of  makes  you  think  that  if  the 
Democratic  leadership  had  been  in 
charge  of  Desert  Storm,  an  act  which 
they  were  opposed  to,  that  in  fact 
Desert  Storm  would  have  taken  5  or  10 
years  and  would  have  been  unbeliev- 
ably confused  and  unbelievably  dis- 
oriented. 

Now,  again  on  Monday,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  more  conservative 
publication,  had  an  editorial  entitled 
"More  Fun  With  S&L's,"  and  I  would 
like  to  read  from  it. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  savings  and  loan 
scandal  is  often  so  ludicrously  distored  ("the 
ultimate  Reaganite  deregulation'"),  we  won- 
der if  It's  possible  that  many  people  will  rec- 
ognize the  direction  that  the  end  game  of 
this  awful  mess  is  taking.  For  that,  you'd 
have  had  to  focus  on  what  happened  In  the 
House  Banking  Committee  last  week. 

Understandably,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  windup  of  the  Gulf  War.  But  the  Nation 
has  been  struggling  with  a  sour  economy 
whose  woebegone  financial  institutions  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  The  thrift  deba- 
cle, tying  up  potentially  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars,  is  the  aorta. 

D  1800 

Before  getting  to  House  Banking's  hijinks, 
let's  set  them  against  the  context  of  the 
problem.  Most  of  the  S&L  money  is  gone,  but 


the  bleeding  hasn't  entirely  stopped.  Some 
insolvent  thrifts  remain  in  business,  losing 
more  taxpayer-guaranteed  money,  and  of 
course  the  Resolution  Trust  Corp..  the  as- 
signed liquidator,  moves  molasses-like  in 
disposing  of  assets  whose  value  generally 
shrinks.  Meantime,  this  slow  drain  debili- 
tates commercial  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies and  other  institutions  whose  infirmities 
compound  the  economic  worry. 

So  there  is  an  urgency  here.  However,  it's 
also  important  to  realize  that  what's  lost  is 
lost.  The  S&L  bailout  is  about  recouping 
money  owed  to  depositors.  The  depositors 
are  going  to  be  paid  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assured  them  they  would  be.  The 
crooks  got  away  with  their  take,  and  the  in- 
flated prices  for  real  estate  were  paid  and  the 
bum  loans  were  made.  That  money  is  not 
coming  back.  All  that's  left  to  do.  really,  is 
square  Washington's  books. 

But  the  imllticians  just  won't  have  it.  At 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  they  aren't 
still  fighting  the  lost  war,  they're  trying  to 
rewrite  its  history.  They've  attempted  to 
freight  the  cleanup  bill  with  all  kinds  of  pun- 
ishments for  the  Reagan  Rich  and  spoils  for 
Those  Not  Invited  to  the  Party.  Simulta- 
neous with  an  amendment  to  the  RTC  fund- 
ing bill  directing  the  agency  to  sell  assets 
more  quickly,  the  banking  committee's  var- 
ious members  offered  other  strictures  to: 
preserve  rent  control,  force  more  contract 
awards  to  women  and  minorities,  cut  non- 
profit entities  in  on  housing  deals,  and  make 
states  with  the  worst  S&IjS  pay  a  larger 
share,  though  many  of  their  deposits  were 
brokered  from  people  everywhere.  From  Rep. 
Joe  Kennedy  we  get  a  demand  that  the  bail- 
out be  paid  with  higher  taxes  or  cuts  else- 
where in  the  budget  (one  guess  which  option 
he'll  fight  for). 

He  was  a  Democrat.  In  the  end  most  Re- 
publicans on  the  panel  said  that  if  such 
micromanagement  was  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  more  RTC  funding,  forget  it,  and  enough 
Democrats  joined  them  in  voting  to  scuttle 
the  bill.  Most  observers,  however,  expect  the 
junk  amendments  to  creep  back  into  the 
process.  Also,  bailout  legislation  may  yet  be 
revived  using  a  less  onerous  Senate  version, 
if  Howard  Metzenbaum  doesn't  filibuster  to 
get  some  RTC  records  he's  chasing,  the  bet- 
ter hound  somebody  on  one  of  his  many  lists. 

If  the  funds  dry  up,  there's  nothing  left  to 
pay  the  already-incurred  losses  and  no  more 
thrifts  can  be  liquidated  after  this  week.  The 
mop-up  operation  in  U.S.  finance  will  turn 
into  a  stalemate  and  the  casualties  will 
mount.  America  may  have  resolved  to  have 
no  more  Vietnams,  but  on  the  evidence  of 
House  Banking's  behavior,  we  can't  say  the 
same  about  more  S&Ls. 

Now,  what  is  the  message?  The  mes- 
sage is  that  while  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership is  playing  politics  and  while 
they  are  failing  to  get  the  job  done, 
every  American  taxpayer  is  getting  hit 
with  a  slightly  harder  hit  for  the  bail- 
out of  the  depositors.  That  is  where  the 
money  has  gone,  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
positors whom  we  have  guaranteed. 

Now,  when  you  recognize  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  cannot  do  some- 
thing as  simple  as  pass  a  simple  con- 
tinuing permission  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  save  S8  million  a 
day,  you  can  imagine  how  much  harder 
it  is  to  talk  about  real  refonn. 

Let  me  turn,  in  tenns  of  real  reform, 
to  the  President's  State  of  the  Union. 
This   is   an  address  which   was  given 


when  virtually  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  was  here. 

This  is  an  address  given  on  January 
29.  The  President  spent  most  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  talking  about  Iraq, 
talking  about  the  Middle  East,  but  he 
also  talked  about  very  specific  reforms 
here  at  home. 

He  said,  and  I  quote.  "My  budget 
again  includes  tax-free  family  savings 
accounts,  penalty-free  withdrawal  from 
IRA's  for  flrst-time  home  buyers  and, 
to  increase  jobs  and  growth,  a  reduced 
tax  for  long-term  capital  gains."  He 
also  went  on  to  say  that  he  wants  "a 
budget  that  promotes  investment  in 
America's  future— in  children,  edu- 
cation, infrastructure,  space  and  high 
technology;  legislation  to  achieve  ex- 
cellence in  education,  building  on  the 
partnership  forged  with  the  50  Gov- 
ernors at  the  education  summit;  ena- 
bling parents  to  choose  their  children's 
schools — and  helping  to  make  America 
No.  1  in  math  and  science;  a  blueprint 
for  a  new  national  highway  system— a 
critical  investment  in  our  transpor- 
tation infrastructure;  a  research  and 
development  agenda  that  includes 
record  levels  of  Federal  investment  and 
a  permanent  tax  credit  to  strengthen 
private  R&D  and  to  create  jobs;  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  strategy 
that  calls  for  energy  conservation  and 
efficiency,  increased  development  and 
greater  use  of  alternative  fuels:  a  bank- 
ing reform  plan  to  bring  America's  fi- 
nancial system  into  the  21st  century  so 
that  our  banks  remain  safe  and  secure 
and  continue  to  make  job-creating 
loans  for  our  factories,  businesses, 
home  buyers." 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  "a  Mexican 
free  trade  agreement,  and  our  enter- 
prise for  the  Americas  initiative."  He 
talks  about  civil  rights:  "Civil  rights 
are  also  crucial  to  protecting  equal  op- 
portunity. Every  one  of  us  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  out  against  rac- 
ism, bigotry,  and  hate.  We  will  con- 
tinue our  vigorous  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting statutes,  and  I  will  once  again 
press  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  employment  discrimina- 
tion without  resorting  to  the  use  of  un- 
fair preferences." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "As  we  fight 
crime,  we  will  fully  implement  our  na- 
tional strategy  for  combating  drug 
abuse.  Recent  data  show  we  are  mak- 
ing progress,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  We  will  not  rest  until  the  day  of 
the  dealer  is  over,  forever." 

As  I  said,  he  has  already  asked  for  re- 
forms involving  the  habeas  coi-pus 
process,  involving  the  exclusionary 
rule,  and  in  restoring  the  death  i)en- 
alty. 

Now  my  suggestion  is  that  if  you  are 
to  read  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union,  if  you  are  to  read  the  20-page  in- 
troduction to  the  budget,  it  you  are  to 
look  at  the  list  of  bills  sent  up  over  the 
last  2  years,  sent  up  by  President  Bush 
and  his  administration,  you  would  see 
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again  and  again  and  again  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  a  domestic  agenda  but  it 
is  not  Washington's  agenda. 

It  is  not  an  agenda  of  more  power  for 
the  Washington  bureaucrats.  It  is  not 
an  agenda  of  higher  taxes  to  send 
money  to  Washington.  It  is  not  an 
agenda  that  would  create  for  the 
Democratic  Party  more  allies  and  a 
bigger  machine. 

So  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
feels  that  it  is  not  being  taken  care  of. 
And  yet  any  reasonable  person,  looking 
at  the  scale  of  the  President's  agenda, 
I  think  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  lot  here  to  be  looked  at. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 
quoting  from  the  fact  sheet  released  on 
February  27  by  the  White  House. 

I  quote: 

CHOICE  programs  provides  parents  with 
the  opportunity  to  select  the  most  appro- 
priate school  for  their  children,  based  on  in- 
formed Judgments  about  which  school  offers 
the  best  education.  CHOICE  leads  to  "healthy 
competition  among-  schools  by  focusing  on 
improving  educational  quality  as  the  way  to 
attract  students.  Clearly,  parents  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  of  their  choice.  CHOICE  can  lift 
the  performance  and  quality  of  all  schools. 
The  President  will  propose  a  new  Education 
Excellence  Act,  which  contains  strategic  ini- 
tiatives to  improve  the  learning  achieve- 
ment of  all  Americans  and  to  restructure  the 
Nation's  educational  system.  Initiatives  in 
the  Education  in  Excellence  Act  will  stimu- 
late fundamental  reform  and  restructure  our 
educational  system  through  promoting  edu- 
cational choice  and  alternative  certification 
for  teachers  and  principals,  assist  educators 
In  their  mission  to  improve  student  perform- 
ance by  rewarding  schools  that  demonstrate 
Improved  achievement  among  students,  re- 
warding excellent  teachers,  and  promoting 
Innovation  in  training  school  administra- 
tors; provide  Incentives  to  school  districts  to 
design  and  Implement  innovative  approaches 
to  mathematics  and  science  education,  en- 
hance the  endowment  of  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities,  and  contribute  to 
improving  literacy. 

Notice  the  President  is  not  insisting 
that  any  school  system  adopt  CHOICE 
or  is  not  insisting  that  parents  adopt 
CHOICE;  the  President  is  suggesting 
that  the  Congress  pass  some  legislation 
to  allow  a  series  of  experiments,  allow 
local  communities,  local  parents,  local 
educators  to  try  to  improve  education 
with  more  flexibility  and  with  less 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

Surely  that  is  a  direction  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  bringing  to  the  floor 
and  trying  to  pass,  and  I  would  ask  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  quit  smother- 
ing the  initiatives  in  CHOICE  and,  in- 
stead, to  allow  them  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

There  is  a  second  zone,  and  I  want  to 
quote  again: 

Providing  educational  flexibility  in  return 
for  accountability.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administer  hundreds  of  separate 
irograims  that  provide  or  support  education 
aerrices.  Each  has  its  own  statutory  and  reg- 
ulatory requirement.  Program  requirements 
can  impede  the  ability  of  local  schools  and 
dlatrlcts  to  provide  the  beat  possible  edu- 


cation. Flexibility  in  administering  Federal 
education  programs  will  allow  Governors, 
school  administrators,  teachers,  service  pro- 
viders, parents,  and  others  in  the  community 
to  work  together  to  develop  effective  edu- 
cation programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students,  particularly  those  students  who 
are  educationally  disadvantaged.  The  Edu- 
cational Excellence  Act  of  1991  will  promote 
local  control  and  Innovation  in  education  by 
providing  increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
Federal  funding  in  exchange  for  enhanced  ac- 
countability for  results. 

The  administration's  bill  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  principles:  Flexibility  should 
be  linked  to  accountability  for  improve- 
ments in  educational  outcomes;  flexibility 
should  result  in  delivering  services  to  cur- 
rent target  populations  in  a  more  effective 
manner:  flexibility  should  retain  key  protec- 
tions in  current  law.  for  example,  protection 
of  the  disabled. 

Now  notice  that  there  are  some  key 
words  here  that  may  explain  why  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  not  very  ex- 
cited about  President  Bush's  agenda. 
The  administration  talks  about  provid- 
ing increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
Federal  funding.  The  administration 
talks  about  promoting  local  control 
and  innovation. 

D  1810 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  "If  you're  the 
party  of  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state, 
as  the  Democrats  are,  if  your  major  al- 
lies are  people  who  believe  in  big  bu- 
reaucracy and  one  centralized  govern- 
ment, the  Educational  Excellence  Act 
of  1991  might  be  a  little  threatening  be- 
cause it  returns  more  power  back 
home,  but  the  fact  is  the  President  has 
a  domestic  initiative  and  domestic 
agenda  that  he  wants  to  push  to  reform 
education,  and  it  is  the  Democrats  who 
are  afraid  to  bring  it  to  the  floor." 

Let  us  turn  to  home  ownership,  and 
let  me  quote  again. 

Low-income  Americans  have  a  greater 
stake  in  their  communities  when  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  own  their  own  homes. 
The  HOPE  initiative.  Home  Ownership  and 
Opportunity  for  People  Everywhere,  is  a  new 
grant  program  to  increase  home  ownership 
opportunities.  By  offering  residents  greater 
control  and  access  to  property,  the  HOPE 
program  will  Instill  pride  of  ownership  and 
enhance  incentives  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. 

While  HOPE  was  enacted  into  law  last 
year.  Congress  provided  no  funding  for  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1991.  The  President 
has  requested  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1991 
supplemental  funding  to  start  the  HOPE  pro- 
gram immediately.  The  President's  budget 
also  requests  a  billion  dollars  in  1992  for  the 
new  fcome  program,  the  housing  block  grant 
progmm  providing  States  and  localities 
greater  flexibility  In  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  their  low-income  residents  with  in- 
centives for  using  housing  vouchers.  HOPE 
grrants  will  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
resident  management  corporations,  resident 
councils,  cooperative  associations,  nonprofit 
organizations,  cities  and  States  and  public 
and  Indian  housing  authorities.  Funding  will 
help  jsarticipants  design  and  execute  their 
plans  for  resident  management  and  buyouts 
of  public  and  assisted  housing. 

The  HOPE  initiative  also  targets  $258  mil- 
lion In  1992  for  a  new  shelter  plus  care  pro- 


gram to  help  the  homeless.  The  shelter  plus 
care  profram  will  link  housing  with  the  full 
range  of  services  needed  by  the  homeless. 
The  profram  will  combine  shelter  with  the 
support  services,  job  training,  health  care 
and  drug  treatment  that  helpe  people 
achieve  Wgnlfied  and  independent  lives. 

Now  what  are  they  saying?  President 
Bush  has  a  proposal  for  home  owner- 
ship and  opportunity  for  people  every- 
where, but  it  is  a  tremendous  threat  to 
the  liberal  Democrats.  It  suggests,  first 
of  all,  greater  flexibility.  I  say,  "Great- 
er flexi'bility  is  bad  if  you  believe  in 
the  Wathington  system,  if  you  believe 
in  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state,  if 
you  wajit  power  centralized  in  Wash- 
ington." 

The  HOPE  Program  allows  resident 
councils,  cooperative  associations, 
non-profit  organizations  to  all  be  in- 
volved, and  I  say,  "That's  bad  if  you 
believe  in  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  because  it  moves  power  away 
from  the  bureaucrats  back  to  normal, 
everyday  people." 

This  system  allows  participants  to 
design  and  execute  plans  for  resident 
management  and  for  buyouts.  This  ac- 
tually stands  for  poor  people  being  able 
to  buy  a  home  someday  and  to  have 
their  own  private  property,  and,  if  my 
colleagues  believe  in  the  bureaucratic 
welfare  state,  if  they  believe  in  old- 
time  liberalism,  that  is  bad  because  it 
means  that  the  poor  would  rapidly  be- 
come nonpoor,  and  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  own  property,  and  yet  I 
would  aay  to  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, "Tou  owe  it  to  the  President  to 
cooperate." 

For  example.  President  Bush  asked 
for  $500  million  in  supplemental  fund- 
ing. Do  my  colleagues  know  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? The  Democrats  zeroed  it  out. 
They  refused  to  give  the  $500  million  to 
Home  Ownership  and  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  floor  of  the  House,  when  that 
comes  to  the  floor,  will  put  that  $500 
million  back  in  in  order  to  help,  in 
order  to  give  President  Bush  a  chance 
to  have  his  program  work  here  at 
home.  But  the  very  people  who  voted 
against  giving  the  President  a  chance 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  consistently 
voting  against  giving  the  President  a 
chance  here  at  home,  and  the  same 
negative  attitudes  that  tried  to  cripple 
President  Bush  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
crippling  President  Bush  in  his  pro- 
grram  hare  at  home. 

It  goes  on.  Let  me  continue,  and  I 
quote: 

Enterprise  zones  will  attract  property  by 
promoting-  investment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed neighborhoods.  Enterprise  zones  will 
attract  new  seed  capital  for  small  business 
startups,  create  new  incentives  for  entre- 
preneurial risk  taking  and  reduce  high  effec- 
tive tax  rates  on  those  moving  to  work  from 
welfare.  The  Enterprise  Zone  and  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  of  1991  will  target  tax  incentives 
and  regulatory  relief  to  some  of  our  Nation's 
most  economically  depressed  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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would  designate  up  to  50  urban,  rural  and  In- 
dian enterprise  zones  over  a  4-year  period. 
Deslgmatlons  will  be  based  on  the  level  of 
distress,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  State  and  local  efforts  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  to  eliminate  government  bur- 
dens to  economic  activity.  Designation  will 
be  for  a  maximum  of  24  years.  The  legisla- 
tion win  provide  tax  Incentives  to  attract 
seed  capital,  stimulate  employment  and  in- 
crease the  economic  return  from  work  for 
the  working  poor.  Workers  will  be  eligible 
for  a  5- percent  refundable  tax  credit  for  the 
first  $10,000,  $10,500,  of  wages  earned  in  enter- 
prise zone  business.  This  will  put  up  to  $525 
more  Income  in  the  pockets  of  low  income 
workers.  The  credit  phases  out  between  20 
and  $25,000  of  total  annual  wages.  To  spur  in- 
vestment, capital  gains  taxes  will  be  elimi- 
nated for  gains  and  Investment  In  tangible 
property;  for  example,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment used  in  business  located  In  an  enter- 
prise zone  for  at  least  2  years.  To  encourage 
entrepreneurial  risk  taking,  individuals  will 
be  permitted  to  expense  investments  in  the 
capital  of  corporations  engaged  in  enterprise 
zone  business.  This  essentially  provides  an 
immediate  writeoff  for  investments  In  enter- 
prise zone  businesses.  Corporations  must 
have  less  than  $5  million  of  total  assets. 
Expensing  will  be  permitted  up  to  $50,000  an- 
nually per  Investor  with  a  $250,000  lifetime 
limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  would  also 
give  enterprise  zone  communities  priority 
for  a  free-trade-area  status.  Such  status 
would,  for  example,  allow  a  business  in  an 
enterprise  zone  to  Import  materials  duty- 
free, if  the  materials  are  used  to  manufac- 
ture products  for  export  to  other  countries. 
Enterprise  zones  would  reduce  Federal  tax 
revenues  by  $1.8  billion  over  5  years. 

Now  notice  what  we  are  saying. 
President  Bush  is  prepared  to  invest 
$1,800  million,  and  I  might  say  that  is 
on  a  static  model;  that  is,  without  any 
kind  of  reflow  from  additional  jobs,  ad- 
ditional income,  additional  productiv- 
ity. He  is  willing  to  invest  that  money 
in  the  poorest  parts  of  America,  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  inner  city,  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions, in  the  poorest  parts  of  rural 
America.  He  is  willing  to  set  up  50  en- 
terprise zones  around  America  as  an 
experiment  to  see  if  we  can  create  jobs, 
to  create  jobs  in  New  York  City,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Chicago,  in  Atlanta,  to 
have  an  opportunity  for  the  very  poor- 
est citizens  to  go  to  work,  to  get  off  of 
welfare,  and  what  is  the  answer  from 
the  Democratic  leadership?  It  is  to 
smother  the  bill. 

Notice  the  Democratic  tactic.  First 
the  Democrats  say  that  President  Bush 
does  not  have  an  agenda.  They  then 
kill  the  agenda  in  a  subcommittee  or 
committee.  Then,  since  he  never  had 
the  agenda,  we  are  not  supposed  to  no- 
tice that  they  killed  it.  Then,  since 
they  killed  it,  it  cannot  come  to  the 
floor,  which  further  proves  he  does  not 
have  an  agenda.  Then  they  will  bring 
their  bill  for  a  bigger  welfare  state,  and 
more  bureaucracy  and  higher  taxes  to 
the  floor,  and  they  will  say,  "Since  the 
President  doesn't  have  an  agenda,  this 
is  the  only  thing  we  can  do.  So,  you 
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have  to  vote  for  our 
want  something." 

Now  it  is  nonsense.  It  assvunes  the 
American  people  are  too  dumb  to  look 
at  what  the  President  is  doing.  It  as- 
sumes the  President  is  not  able  to  com- 
municate what  he  is  doing.  It  assumes 
that  we  Republicans  are  standing  by 
idly  and  are  allowing  a  series  of  rules 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  to  allow  a  se- 
ries of  scheduling  decisions  which  kill 
the  reform  program,  and  kill  the  new 
initiatives,  and  kill  the  opportunity  so- 
ciety, and  then  we  are  going  to  stand 
by  passively  and  allow  the  very  people 
who  are  so  totally  wrong  about  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  be  equally  wrong  about 
America  and  not  say  anything.  That  is 
not  the  way  it  is  going  to  happen.  I  be- 
lieve my  coUeagrues  are  going  to  see  us 
fight  to  bring  an  enterprise  zone  legis- 
lation to  the  floor,  and  we  are  going  to 
fight  in  the  name  of  the  poor. 

I  ask,  "Why  shouldn't  a  working 
American  in  the  poorest  neighborhood 
be  allowed  to  take  $525  more  in  take- 
home  pay  home,  which  is  what  Presi- 
dent Bush  wants,  and  why  should  the 
liberal  Democrats  take  that  $525  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  poorest  low-income 
workers  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods 
in  America?  Why  shouldn't  a  small 
business  that  has  the  courage  to  open 
up  in  a  poor  neighborhood  be  given  a 
chance  to  expense  its  investment  in  1 
year,  to  be  able  to  have  a  tremendous 
incentive?" 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  and 
we  are  going  to  hear  all  sorts  of  liberal 
Democrats  talk  about  jobs  programs 
and  more  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
ideas,  but  why  do  we  not  instead  en- 
courage small  businesses,  many  of  then 
owned  by  women,  many  of  them  owned 
by  minorities,  to  go  out  and  create  new 
jobs  and  have  an  opportunity  in  our 
very  poorest  areas  to  create  the  kind  of 
permanent  job,  not  a  temporary  wel- 
fare state  job,  not  a  temporary  bureau- 
cratic job,  but  a  permanent  job  in  the 
private  sector  creating  new  goods  and 
services? 

D  1820 

So  I  hope  the  Democratic  leadership 
will  decide  to  allow  us  to  bring  to  the 
floor  and  will  help  us  pass  an  enter- 
prise zones  bill.  But  instead  of  pretend- 
ing that  the  President  does  not  have  a 
domestic  agenda,  why  not  next  week 
schedule  an  enterprise  zones  bill?  The 
fact  is  that  enterprise  zones  have  been 
around  here  before.  Jack  Kemp,  I  be- 
lieve, introduced  the  very  first  bill  in 
about  1977.  These  are  enterprise  zones 
that  then  Congressman  Kemp,  now 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, has  been  fighting  for,  and  that 
President  Bush  has  been  fighting  for. 
This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

"Why  don't  you  go  ahead,"  I  say  to 
the  Democratic  leadership,  "and  bring 
that  bill  to  the  floor?" 


Let  me  continue.  President  Bush  has 
an  agenda  that  reaches  beyond  just 
traditional  areas.  And  I  quote: 

A  vital  element  in  the  effort  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  all  Americans  is  the  Tigoroiu 
enforcement  of  existing  antidiBcrimlnation 
laws.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration has  moved  aggressively  to  fight 
hate  crimes  and  combat  discrimination  in 
housing,  voting,  employment,  and  education. 
A  few  examples. 

Enactment  of  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  in  July  1990  was  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant expansions  of  civil  rights  jH^tectlons 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Administra- 
tion is  now  pursuing  swift  implementation  of 
the  landmark  law. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment [HUD]  is  aggressively  enforcing 
the  1988  Fair  Housing  Amendments  which 
prohibit  housing  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  aez. 
familial  status,  or  disability.  The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration has  resolved  nearly  12,000  of  the 
almost  16,000  fair  housing  cases. 

In  1989,  the  Justice  Department  prosecuted 
more  than  twice  as  many  hate  crimes  cases 
aa  in  any  previous  year.  In  1990,  the  Justice 
Dejjartment  had  a  100  percent  success  rate  in 
prosecuting  hate  crimes. 

In  1990,  the  Department  of  Education  re- 
ceived and  resolved  more  civil  rights  com- 
plaints than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  his- 
tory— and  in  record  time. 

The  largest  settlements  in  the  history  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  cases  have  been  achieved  during 
the  Bush  Administration.  A  single  case  in- 
volving employment  discrimination  against 
women  and  minorities  resulted  in  a  payment 
of  $14  million.  In  another  case,  a  ba«k  pay 
settlement  of  $3.5  million  will  benefit  ap- 
proximately 1,000  women  who  were  discrimi- 
nated against  in  hiring. 

The  Administration  Is  committed  to 
strengthening  the  strong  employment  dis- 
crimination laws  that  now  exist.  These  im- 
provements will  remove  consideration  of  fac- 
tors such  as  sex,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  from  employment  decisions.  This  can 
be  done  without  encouraging  the  use  of 
quotas  or  preferential  treatment,  without 
departing  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
fairness  that  apply  throughout  our  legal  sys- 
tem, and  without  creating  a  litigation  bo- 
nanza that  brings  more  benefits  to  lawyers 
than  to  victims. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Administration  is 
to  ensure  that  Federal  law  provides  strong 
new  remedies  for  harassment  baaed  on  sex, 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  Administration  will  propose  to  codify 
a  cause  of  action  for  "disparate  impact."  in- 
volving employment  practices  that  uninten- 
tionally exclude  disproportionate  numbers  of 
certain  groups  trom  some  jobe.  The  burden  of 
proof  will  be  shifted  to  the  employer  on  the 
issue  of  "business  necessity." 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  bring 
itself  under  the  same  anti-discrimination  re- 
quirements it  prescribes  for  others. 

Other  improvements,  including  changes  in 
certain  provisions  affecting  statutes  of  limi- 
tations and  encouragement  for  the  use  of  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  mechanisms, 
will  also  enhance  the  administration  of  our 
comprehensive  civil  rights  laws. 

Now,  let  us  notice  what  the  adminis- 
tration is  saying.  It  is  saying  that  we 
want  a  civil  rights  bill.  The  President 
is  prepared  to  sign  a  civil  rights  bill, 
but  what  he  will  not  accept  is  a  quota 
bill.  I  think  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
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the  Democratic  leadership  to  pass  ev- 
erythlner  they  know  the  President  will 
Blgm.  Let  us  strengthen  the  civil  rights 
laws  right  now,  and  let  us  go  ahead  and 
get  into  law  the  kind  of  things  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  committed  to  and  that  he 
has  clearly  indicated  he  will  sign.  And 
let  us  make  sure  that  we  have  further 
strengthened  the  law  against  discrimi- 
nation, but  at  the  same  time  let  us  not 
get  involved  in  a  long,  drawn-out  fight 
over  quotas. 

The  President  is  going  to  veto  a 
quota  bill.  The  veto  will  be  sustained 
in  the  House,  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
sustained  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  going 
to  pass.  So  I  think  it  is  foolish  for  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  be  so  com- 
mitted to  a  quota  bill  that  it  blocks 
the  pcuBsage  of  a  good  antidiscrimina- 
tion, pro-civil-rights  act  in  an  effort  to 
get  quotas  through,  and  I  would  en- 
courage the  Democratic  leadership  to 
recognize  that  once  again  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  a  domestic  agenda,  that 
he  is  asking  for  real  reforms,  that 
there  is  a  bill  he  would  sign,  and  that 
they  should  bring  a  civil  rights  bill  to 
the  floor  that  does  not  have  quotas  in 
it  but  is  signable  by  President  Bush. 

Let  me  go  further.  I  quote: 
Expanding  Job  OppoRTUNrriEs  for  Older 

AMERICANS  BY  LIBERALIZING  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 

cuHiry  Earnings  Test 

If  social  security  recipients  a^ed  65  to  69 
wish  to  supplement  their  benefits  with  earn- 
ings, they  may  earn  only  up  to  J9,720  this 
year  before  their  social  security  benefits  are 
reduced.  Beyond  S9,720,  each  three  dollars  of 
eamlnga  reduces  their  social  security  bene- 
flts  by  one  dollar. 

For  retirees  with  sources  of  income  other 
than  earnings,  such  as  private  pensions  and 
Investment  income,  this  limitation  on  allow- 
able earnings  may  have  little  effect  on  their 
lives.  Presently,  the  eamlng-s  test  falls  most 
heavily  on  elderly  persons  who  do  not  have 
slgnlflcant  saving  or  income  from  pension 
plans,  and  can  seriously  constrain  their 
choices  of  employment. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1992  budget  pro- 
poses an  increase  in  the  amount  of  allowable 
earnings  for  social  security  recipients  aged 

65toee. 

For  1992,  allowable  earnings  would  be  in- 
creased S800,  or  8  percent,  from  $10,200  to 
S11,000. 

For  1993.  the  increase  would  be  $200.  from 

S10.800  to  sn,ooo. 

For  1994,  allowable  earnings  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  to  the  level  projected  under  cur- 
rent law,  S11.400. 

So  the  President  is  proposine:  a  51,200 
Increase  in  the  amount  people  can  earn 
if  they  are  retired  without  having  to 
have  anything  taken  away.  We  must 
realize  that  our  senior  citizens  pay  the 
highest  marginal  tax  rate  on  additional 
income.  If  you  are  poor  and  you  are 
earning  just  barely  $10,200  and  you  go 
to  work  and  you  are  in  a  situation 
where  you  want  to  be  able  to  earn  a  lit- 
tle bit  extra,  the  minute  you  reach  the 
current  threshold,  which  for  this  year 
will  be  $10,200.  you  will  have  a  third  of 
your  money  taken  away  because  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will  re- 
duce your  Social  Security  check  by  51 


for  every  53  you  are  earning.  So  you 
are  going  to  pay  that  kind  of  a  tax  on 
what  you  are  earning.  Let  us  say  you 
are  in  the  15  percent  bracket;  you  are 
going  to  pay  15  percent  on  the  money 
you  earn,  plus  you  are  going  to  lose 
one-third  of  it  because  it  is  going  to  re- 
duce your  social  security  benefit.  So 
your  effective  marginal  rate  is  48  per- 
cent, the  highest  rate  paid  by  anybody, 
and  that  is  being  paid  by  our  senior 
citizens. 

The  President,  given  the  budget  con- 
straints, thinks  we  can  find  the  money 
to  raise  that  ceiling  by  51,200.  He  has  a 
proposal  to  reform  the  limitation.  I 
personally  would  like  to  go  even  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  eliminate  the  pen- 
alty. I  would  like  to  encourage  senior 
citlzems  to  stay  active.  But  he  is  at 
least  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  would  say  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  instead  of  ignoring 
the  President's  reform  agenda,  here  is 
a  place  where  we  could  schedule  a  bill 
next  week,  and  1  think  it  would  sail 
through  the  House  with  a  unanimous 
vote.  I  think  every  Member  would  vote 
to  do  precisely  what  President  Bush 
has  aeked  to  raise  the  earnings  limita- 
tion. It  is  allowed  by  the  President's 
budget,  it  fits  within  the  budget  agree- 
ment, and  we  would  help  senior  citi- 
zens by  a  substantial  amount.  This 
would  be  51,200  more  they  could  earn  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  without  being  pe- 
nalized. 

1  think  that  is  important.  I  think 
helping  our  senior  citizens  have  an  ad- 
ditional 51,200  is  good.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  Democratic  leadership, 
instead  of  fighting  President  Bush, 
does  not  agree  to  bring  that  reform  to 
the  floor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  area  where 
the  President  is  working  hard  and 
where  he  needs  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress. Let  me  quote: 

As  President  Bush  has  stated  in  the  past, 
the  right  to  be  free  from  fear  in  our  homes, 
street*,  and  neighborhoods  is  the  first  civil 
right  of  every  American.  Where  streets  are 
not  safe  and  property  is  not  secure,  economic 
opportunity  is  impossible. 

The  President  announced  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  soon  convene  a  Crime  Summit  of  our  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officials.  A  major  ob- 
jective of  the  Crime  Summit  is  to  strengthen 
the  working  relationship  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

The  Administration  will  again  propose 
comprehensive  violent  crime  control  legisla- 
tion to  give  law  enforcement  authorities  the 
tools  they  need  to  apprehend,  prosecute,  and 
incarcerate  violent  criminals.  The  legisla- 
tion will  include: 

A  meaningful  Federal  death  penalty  for 
the  most  heinous  crimes  with  procedures  to 
ensure  its  fair  and  colorblind  application. 

Habeas  corpus  reform  to  reduce  unneces- 
sarily repetitive  appeals  that  clog  the  courts 
and  delay  justice. 

Exclusionary  rule  reform  to  ensure  that 
the  evidence  gathered  by  law  enforcement 
officials  in  a  good  faith  belief  that  they  are 


acting  lawfully  can  be  used  to  help  courts  es- 
tablish the  truth. 

Provisions  to  strengthen  Federal  laws  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  women  by  modifying 
rules  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  In 
cases  of  sex  crimes,  enhancing  penalties  for 
the  distribution  of  Illegal  drugs  to  pregnant 
women,  increasing  penalties  for  recidivist 
sex  offenders,  and  offering  greater  protection 
for  vlctiiDB  below  the  age  of  sixteen. 

D  1830 

Now,  you  would  think  with  that  kind 
of  overwhelming  popular  reform  in  the 
area  of  violent  crime,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  the  Democratic  leadership 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  You 
would  think  we  would  be  able  to  pass 
these  things. 

Yet,  I  have  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  that  the 
President  initially  proposed  most  of  his 
crime  reform  in  June  1989.  It  has  been 
sitting  there,  and  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership reuses  to  pass  it.  Why?  Because, 
from  a  liberal  value  standpoint,  re- 
forming the  exclusionary  rule  to  allow 
police  to  collect  evidence,  that  might 
put  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  po- 
lice. Reforming  the  habeas  corpus  pro- 
cedures so  that  criminals  cannot  tie  up 
the  courts  and  cannot  tie  up  the  law 
enforcement  authorities,  why,  that 
might  put  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  courts  and  the  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

The  death  penalty  is  something  that 
many  of  our  liberal  friends  simply  are 
opposed  to.  So  I  would  say  when  you 
add  in  the  provisions  to  increase  safety 
for  women,  when  you  add  in  the  provi- 
sions to  offer  greater  protection  for 
victims  below  the  age  of  16,  when  you 
add  in  greater  provisions  to  enhance 
the  penalties  for  the  distribution  of  il- 
legal drugs  to  pregnant  women,  again 
and  again,  President  Bush  does  have  a 
reform  agenda,  he  does  want  a  safer 
America,  he  does  want  to  do  something 
about  violent  crime  and  drugs.  And,  for 
some  reason,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship will  not  bring  it  to  the  floor,  will 
not  let  ufi  pass  it. 

We  had  an  example  of  this  action  the 
very  first  day  we  were  in  session.  The 
very  first  day  we  were  In  session,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
the  Republican  leader,  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  changed 
the  rule  to  bring  a  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  floor. 

Now,  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  political  provisions  that 
we  have.  Something  like  78  percent  of 
the  American  people  favor  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  They  look  at  the 
Congress  spend  and  spend  and  spend, 
they  look  at  the  Congress  raising 
taxes,  and  they  say  to  themselves,  "We 
are  never  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  the  budget  under  control  until  we 
have  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget." 

On  the  very  opening  day,  every  Dem- 
ocrat in  the  House  voted  against  bring- 
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ing  up  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  balanced  budget.  Yet  the 
Democratic  leadership  could  schedule 
this  week  or  next  week  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  we  could  have 
a  vote  on  it. 

I  want  to  wrap  up  by  making  this 
point:  President  Bush  was  given  the 
authority  to  use  his  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  we  won  an  ex- 
traordinary success  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  were  able  to  win,  frankly, 
faster,  with  less  loss  of  life,  than  many 
of  us  thought  possible.  We  were  able  to 
be  decisive.  We  were  able  to  organize 
intelligently.  We  were  able  to  get  the 
job  done. 

President  Bush  has  for  2Vij  years  been 
sending  reform  ideas  up  to  the  Con- 
gress. President  Bush  has  been  asking 
for  excellence  in  education,  for  reform 
of  the  criminal  procedures,  for  enter- 
prise zones  to  create  jobs  in  the  inner 
city,  for  better  opportunity  for  home- 
ownership,  for  a  range  of  changes 
which  would  begin  to  shift  from  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state  toward  an  op- 
portunity society. 

Again  and  again  and  again,  the  lib- 
eral Democratic  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  pass  that  kind  of 
legislation.  They  have  refused  to  bring 
it  out  of  committee. 

As  I  reported  earlier,  as  recently  as 
last  week  the  Democrats  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  rejected 
President  Bush's  request  to  reprogram 
$500  million  to  allow  the  new  program 
for  home  ownership  and  opportunity 
for  people  everywhere  to  get  off  the 
grround,  to  get  started. 

I  think  the  strategy  is  very  clear. 
The  Democratic  leadership  hopes  to 
say  in  the  press  over  and  over  again. 

The  President  has  no  domestic  program. 
We  are  glad  he  Is  strong  in  foreign  policy.  We 
are  glad  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  with 
military  force.  Gee,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
doing  anything  here  at  home. 

They  intend  apparently,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  to  simply  take  every- 
thing which  is  new  and  different  and 
say  it  does  not  exist. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  way  the 
Iraqis  looked  at  the  American  mili- 
tary. Since  the  Iraqis  had  never  seen 
an  F-117,  they  did  not  know  what  it 
could  do.  Since  the  Ira.qis  had  never 
seen  a  Patriot  missile,  they  did  not 
know  what  it  could  do.  Since  the  Iraqis 
did  not  understand  what  our  tech- 
nology could  do  with  a  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile,  they  did  not  know  what 
it  could  do.  So  they  simply  ignored  it. 

Similarly,  the  Democratic  leadership 
does  not  seem  to  understand  that  these 
are  new  Ideas,  new  reforms,  new  initia- 
tives, new  approaches.  Then  they  hope, 
having  ignored  everything  that  the 
President  is  asking  for,  to  convince  the 
news  media  and  to  convince  the  coun- 
try not  to  pay  attention  down  in  the 
subcommittees  and  down  in  the  com- 
mittees, where  the  Democrats  have 
stacked   the   game,   where   they   have 


more  power  than  they  have  in  the 
House  as  a  whole,  and  far  more  power 
than  they  have  in  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

They  hope  to  kill  these  programs,  to 
kill  the  death  penalty  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  to  kill  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  to  wipe  out  the  new 
home  ownership  program  of  Secretary 
Kemp,  and  never  let  it  come  to  the 
floor,  to  wipe  out  educational  choice 
and  never  let  it  come  to  the  floor. 

Then  they  hope  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  say,  "You  see,  we  told  you  the 
President  doesn't  have  a  program,  and 
we  can  prove  it,  because  it  is  not  out 
here  on  the  House  floor." 

Now,  I  just  want  to  sort  of  set  the 
record  straight,  and  I  want  to  serve  no- 
tice: We  are  going  to  flght  every  rule 
which  bottles  up  President  Bush's  re- 
form program.  We  are  going  to  force 
votes  on  the  floor  on  the  initiatives  the 
President  wants. 

Now,  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
President.  At  least  once  last  year  I  ac- 
tively, strongly  worked  against  him.  I 
do  not  believe  we  ought  to  pass,  carte 
blanche,  everything  the  President  asks. 
I  think  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, we  ought  to  look  at  it,  we  ought 
to  criticize  it,  we  ought  to  take  it 
apart,  we  ought  to  put  it  back  to- 
gether, we  ought  to  improve  it. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  deserves  to  have  his 
program  get  to  the  floor.  The  parts 
that  are  bad,  we  will  beat.  But  then  we 
will  be  on  record.  People  back  home 
who  want  to  see  new  idea  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  replace  the  welfare  state 
can  see  how  we  vote.  They  can  listen  to 
the  debate.  They  can  look  at  what  is 
going  on. 

But  there  is  something  fundamen- 
tally wrong  when  a  President  is  at  91 
percent  approval,  when  he  and  his 
party  have  held  the  White  House  for 
over  10  years,  and  when  the  Democratic 
leadership,  instead  of  trjring  to  cooper- 
ate, trying  to  understand,  and  trying 
to  implement,  decides  that  they  are 
going  to  smother  our  programs  and  kill 
our  programs  in  subcommittees  and 
committees,  and  never  let  them  see  the 
light  of  day. 

I  think  that  is  bad  for  America,  I 
think  it  is  bad  for  the  poor,  I  think  it 
is  bad  for  the  big  cities,  and  I  think  it 
is  just  the  wrong  way  to  do  business. 

Again,  just  to  take  that  one  example 
of  enterprise  zone  legislation,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sends  up 
to  the  Congress  a  proposal  that  will 
put  $525  in  the  pocket  of  low-income 
workers  up  to  $10,500,  now,  think  about 
that;  $625.  The  very  poorest  workers  in 
New  York  City  could  next  month  take 
$525  home  more  on  an  annualized  basis. 
The  poorest  workers  in  Philadelphia, 
the  poorest  workers  in  St.  Louis. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  why  the  Demo- 
crats do  not  allow  workers  who  are 
poor  to  take  that  money  home.  Or  to 


say  to  the  very  smallest  boBinesBes,  If 
you  have  the  courage  to  go  In  and  open 
up  your  business  in  these  enterprise 
zones  in  the  heart  of  the  inner  city,  to 
go  into  West  Virginia,  to  go  into  rural 
Montana,  why  are  we  not  going  to  pass 
this? 

I  would  say  that  the  Democrats  who 
claim  that  they  want  to  help  the  poor 
have  a  number  of  offers  fix)m  the  Presi- 
dent of  bills  he  will  sign  that  they 
could  pass  in  the  next  2  weeks.  People 
in  this  Congress  who  claim  they  are 
worried  about  the  recession,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  up  legislation  which  will 
help  us  with  a  recession. 

But  the  fact  is,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointed  out,  every  day  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  fails  to 
bring  up  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion funding,  it  not  only  costs  an  addi- 
tional $8  million  a  day,  but  it  just  far- 
ther weakens  the  economy  in  terms  of 
the  recession.  It  makes  it  so  a  few 
more  people  are  unemployed,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle harder  to  get  out  of  the  recession. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Democratic 
leadership,  I  hope  you  will  drop  this 
strategy  of  pretending  that  President 
Bush  does  not  have  a  domestic  reform 
agenda.  I  hope  you  will  instead  decide 
to  cooperate.  I  hope  that  you  will  de- 
cide to  work  with  the  President. 

I  think  you  will  find  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  if  you  want  to  produce  a  bi- 
partisan series  of  rules  and  you  want  to 
bring  to  the  floor  liberal  legislation  for 
the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  and  the 
President's  reform  proposals,  let  us 
vote  them  up  or  down.  You  are  going  to 
find  the  Republicans  cooperating. 

If  you  want  to  work  out  some  proce- 
dures where  we  can  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's new  ideas,  and  we  can  also  look 
at  new  ideas  by  liberal  Democrats,  we 
are  going  to  cooperate. 

What  we  are  not  going  to  accept  is 
the  idea  that  you  are  going  to  smother 
the  President's  reform  proposals,  kill 
the  House  Republican  reform  propos- 
als, wipe  them  out  in  subcommittee, 
wipe  them  out  in  committee,  strangle 
them  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  never 
let  them  get  to  the  floor,  and  then 
come  down  here  and  bring  only  your 
ideas. 

I  think  the  average  American  who 
has  watched  President  Bush  be  effec- 
tive over  the  last  couple  of  months  will 
agree,  that  while  not  everything  the 
administration  sends  up  Is  right,  at 
least  it  deserves  a  fair  shot.  I  think 
every  American  will  agree  that  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state  is  an  idea 
whose  time  is  past. 

The  truth  is,  we  just  saw  a  2l8t-cen- 
tury  American  military  defeat  a  2Dth- 
century  opponent.  We  have  a  chance 
over  the  next  few  years  to  help  the  rest 
of  America  get  into  the  21st  century. 
We  have  a  chance  to  improve  our 
health  care,  to  improve  our  education, 
to  improve  our  housing. 

President  Bush  wants  to  be  able  to 
work  to  create  the  kind  of  domestic  re- 
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fomiB  that  will  let  us  get  to  that  kind 
of  21st-century  America.  I  want  to 
work  with  him.  I  am  very  willing  to 
work  with  the  Democratic  leadership, 
if  they  will  bring  to  the  floor  genuinely 
bipartisan  legislation,  and  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  work  together. 

D  1840 

I  commend  them  today  for  the  deci- 
sion to  bring  the  Broomfield  resolution 
to  the  floor  commending  the  President 
and  commending  our  troops.  That  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  biparti- 
san thing  to  do.  It  passed  with  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  I  am  grateful  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  brought  it 
to  the  floor. 

But  I  would  beg  them  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  situation  we  are  in.  Back 
off  from  this  strategy  of  trying  to  pre- 
tend there  is  not  a  domestic  agenda 
and  instead  reach  out  a  helping  hand. 
and  you  are  going  to  find  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  a  very  great  willingness  to 
work  with  you.  We  would  much  rather 
paaa  legislation  together  and  enact 
these  reforms,  and  we  can  improve 
them  together.  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
adopt  what  the  President  has  sent  up.  I 
am  asking  you  to  consider  and  bring  to 
the  floor  and  let  the  House  improve 
what  the  President  is  sending  up.  But  I 
am  asking  you  to  give  the  President's 
program  a  fair  chance,  and  if  you  de- 
cide to  do  that,  I  promise  you,  we  will 
do  all  we  can  on  the  Republican  side  to 
pass  those  fair  rules,  to  get  things  to 
the  floor  in  an  expeditious  way.  to  have 
a  positive,  issue-oriented  debate,  and 
then  to  be  able  to  go  back  home  saying 
yes.  we  really  did  pass  reforms  that 
created  jobs,  that  created  homes,  that 
strengthened  education,  that  strength- 
ened our  opportunities  for  good  health 
care.  That  ought  to  be  the  tone. 

We  have  a  chance  to  come  out  of 
Desert  Storm  with  a  country  that  is 
not  only  confident  but  unified,  and  I 
am  very  saddened  to  see  this  new 
Democratic  strategy  of  pretending 
President  Bush  does  not  have  any  kind 
of  domestic  reform  agenda.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  work,  and  I  do  think  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  try  to  work 
together. 

So  I  extend  my  hand.  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  work  with  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership, but  it  has  to  be  on  fair  terms. 
and  It  has  to  be  in  a  framework  where 
the  President's  reform  ideas  get  a  fair 
shot. 


THE  TAX  FAIRNESS  FOR  FAMILIES 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Families  Act 
of  1991,  wHh  the  support  of  more  than  15  of 
our  colleagues. 


Today  we  are  very  fortunate,  that  with  our 
success  in  the  gulf  war,  we  will  very  soon  be 
seeing  our  troops  coming  back  home.  We  are 
justifiably  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  As 
President  Bush  said  last  month,  in  the  land  of 
the  free,  we  must  sometimes  also  be  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  chapter  in  history  on 
how  we  can  take  decisive  action  against  evil 
and  prevail.  While  editorial  writers  may  ask, 
"Can  the  nation  that  saved  Kuwait  rescue  its 
own  cWldren?"  we  must  appreciate  going  into 
this  batte  that  family  problems  are,  in  many 
respects,  more  intractable. 

However,  we  can  still  turn  our  renewed  en- 
ergy and  efforts  to  restoring  a  new  community 
order  for  children  and  families  at  home.  With 
an  emerging  shared  vision  of  a  "can  do" 
America  we  can  be  hopeful  that  once  again  it 
will  be  "Morning  in  America"  for  families. 

Familes  today  face  the  twin  deficits  of  time 
and  money.  A  recent  article  entitled  "The  Par- 
ent Trap"  set  out  the  dilemma  that  many  par- 
ents face:  "So  many  bills,  so  little  time."  Un- 
fortunately in  this  equation,  children  are  often 
shortchanged.  Today,  many  American  families 
are  nearly  running  on  empty.  When  they  pull 
up  for  refueling,  they  are  too  often  met  by  a 
government  that  siphons  off  what  little  fuel 
they  have  left.  Since  we  know  that  families  are 
the  most  cost-efficient  vehicle  for  children  to 
travel  in.  we  need  to  at  least  allow  them  to 
keep  ttie  little  resources  they  have. 

The  Tax  Fairness  for  Families  Act  of  1991 
is  the  first  step  in  what  I  hope  is  a  larger  effort 
to  truly  focus  on  the  family  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress. Although  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Families 
Act  will  only  restore  the  exemption  for  children 
to  approximately  half  of  what  it  should  be  if  it 
has  kept  pace  with  inflation,  per  capita  irv 
come,  and  irx;reasing  family  costs;  it  is  my 
goal  to  reach  the  appropriate  level,  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $6,000  to  S7,800  in  1990 
dollars,  by  the  year  2000. 

However,  as  we  begin  this  focus  on  the 
family  it  is  important  to  know  where  we  are 
going — |o  have  a  vision  for  families.  We  have 
learned  from  experience  that  if  we  don't  know 
where  v»e  are  going,  any  road  can  get  us  no- 
where. In  fact,  from  the  dramatically  poor  sta- 
tistics on  family  indicators  of  well-being,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  family  express  has  apparently 
t)een  on  ttie  road  to  nowhere  for  sometime 
now. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  who  should  be 
leading  us  down  this  road.  In  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  in  assessing  the  success  of 
the  military  operations  in  the  gulf,  Gen.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf  applauded  President  Bush 
for  allowing  the  military  to  "fight  this  war  ex- 
actly as  it  should  have  t)een  fought."  The  em- 
phasis here  is  that  those  who  knew  best  how 
to  fight  a  war — the  military  themselves — were 
given  the  autonomy  and  resources  and  were 
not  hampered  in  their  efforts  by  arm  chair  ex- 
perts arid  those  removed  from  the  everyday 
realities. 

Similarly,  in  the  battle  to  save  the  family  we 
should  provide  txoader  latitude  to  those  who 
are  mosl  directly  knowledgeable  and  proficient 
in  family  matters — the  parents  and  family 
memt)ers  themselves.  As  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Sen/k:es,  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan  has 
noted,  "many  have  overlooked  the  most  pow- 
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ertui  supporter,  advocate,  and  ally  chlkJren 
have — the  Ibmily." 

Yet  the  lamijy  itself  has  been  one  of  the 
least  underfunded  departments  over  the  past 
several  deoades.  The  Tax  Fairness  for  Fami- 
lies Act  which  increases  the  deduction  for  de- 
pendents to  $3,500,  from  the  present  level  of 
$2,050,  is  a  first  step  on  the  road  to  economic 
freedom  for  families  whereby  they  can  provide 
more  for  ttiemselves  and  of  themselves  in 
matters  involving  their  children.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  like  to  put  this  bill  in  the  greater  con- 
text of  a  vision  for  families  as  we  look  toward 
the  21st  century. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Select  Conv 
mittee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  since 
its  inception  in  1982.  On  this  committee  I  have 
become  all  too  familiar  with  the  declining  con- 
dition of  children  in  today's  culture.  Pediatri- 
cians and  child  development  experts  of  all 
stripes  agree  that  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ent in  a  chHd's  life  is  the  consistent  love  and 
support  of  a  primary  caregiver.  Dr.  T.  Berry 
Brazelton  has  written  on  how  important  it  is 
"to  listen  to  a  child"— to  be  tuned  in  to  a 
child's  neetls.  And  Dr.  James  Dobson  has 
warned  us  of  the  time-consuming  challenges 
of  parenting  in  warning,  "parenting  isn't  for 
cowards!" 

Yet  chiWren  are  often  not  listened  to,  nor 
courageously  reared.  From  outright  violence 
and  abuse,  down  the  scale  to  neglecting  or  ig- 
noring the  needs  of  a  child,  many  children 
today  are  falling  far  short  of  what  common 
sense  tells  us  is  beneficial  for  them  and  soci- 
ety. 

Perhaps  the  overwhelming  statistrcs  on  irv 
creased  tean  violence  and  arrests,  increased 
suicide  and  homicides  by  teens  on  teens,  in- 
creased teenage  pregnancy,  irwreased  nunrv 
bers  of  single  parents,  increased  child  abuse 
and  neglect  and  the  still  high  levels  of  infant 
mortality  and  drug  use,  cease  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  us  anyrrrore — we  have  been  num- 
bered by  the  numbers.  Yet  depravity  is  be- 
coming a  way  of  life  for  a  small,  txjt  conskier- 
able,  group  of  chikJren.  Many  observers  have 
identified  a  pattem  of  crimes  by  chiWren  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  conscience.  We  were 
justifiably  shocked  by  the  Central  Park  "wiW- 
ing"  incklerif  and  ttie  gruesome  murder  sev- 
eral years  ago  here  in  Washington,  DC,  of 
Catherine  Fuller,  a  mkJdIe-aged  mother  who 
was  gang  raped  and  murdered  in  an  alleyway 
by  a  group  of  young  txjys  who  sang  and  joked 
throughout  this  atrocity.  For  many  children 
today,  childhood  has  become  a  dangerous 
venture  through  "The  Killing  Fields,"  where 
they  are  both  the  hunter  and  the  hunted. 

Our  childiten  desen/e  far  better  and  if  for  no 
other  reason  ttian  to  save  our  own  skins  we 
must,  instead  of  offering  them  "The  Killing 
Fields"  begin  to  build  them  a  "Field  of 
Dreams"  in  which  their  physkal,  mental,  so- 
cial, and  spritual  health  is  cultivated  and  nour- 
ished. 

In  order  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
normatively  about  what  is  good  for  the  family 
and  to  support  and  sustain  it  as  one  of  the 
most  valuatle  resources  of  society.  This  case 
has  been  persuasively  made  by  many  across 
the  politk:al  spectrum: 

It's  not  enough  tx)  mourn  the  good  old 
days,  when  neighborhoods  were  safe  and  peo- 
ple cared  atK>ut  their  neighbors.  We  have  to 
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do  what  we  can  to  restore  the  values  of  the 
good  old  days,  or  the  days  ahead  will  be 
worse  than  anything  we  can  now  imagine.— 
William  Raspberry,  Syndicated  Columnist. 

There  is  no  commitment  in  the  world  like 
having  children.  Even  though  they  often  will 
drive  you  to  consider  commitment  of  an- 
other kind,  the  value  of  a  family  still  cannot 
be  measured.  The  great  French  writer  Andre 
Malraux  said  it  well:  "Without  a  family, 
man.  alone  in  the  world,  trembles  with  the 
cold."— Bin  Cosby. 

The  family  Is  not  an  accident  of  history,  it 
is  the  most  basic  unit  of  human  life.  The 
family  Is  the  cradle  of  our  infancy,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  youth,  and  the  scaffolding  of 
our  majority.- Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  if  you  have  children 
, .  .  .  they  must  come  first.  You  must  read  to 
your  children,  you  must  hug  your  children, 
you  must  love  your  children.  Your  success  as 
a  family  *  *  *  our  success  as  a  society  *  *  * 
depends  not  on  what  happens  at  the  White 
House,  but  on  what  happened  inside  your 
house.— First  Lady.  Barbara  Bush. 

*  *  *  studies  aren't  necessary  to  discover 
what  common  sense  tells  us— Intact  families 
are  better  off— mothers  and  fathers  both 
need  to  be  there.  Children  need  their  parents. 
Too  many  of  America's  children  are  suffering 
from  a  "parent  deficit."- Dr.  James  Dobson. 
"Focus  on  the  Family." 

Americans  believe  "parents  having  less 
time  to  spend  with  their  families"  is  the 
most  important  reason  for  the  family's  de- 
cline in  our  society,  according  to  a  recent 
survey.  And  most  parents  would  like  to  see 
the  work-family  pendulum  swing  back  in  the 
direction  of  home.  ...  To  be  sure  most  chil- 
dren would  not  object  to  spending  more  time 
with  their  parents.— William  Mattox,  Family 
Research  Council. 

Government  cannot,  under  any  set  of  con- 
ditions, provide  the  kind  of  nurturance  that 
children,  particularly  young  children,  need. 
Given  all  the  money  In  the  world,  govern- 
ment programs  will  not  be  able  to  instill 
self-esteem,  good  study  habits,  advanced  lan- 
guage skills,  or  sound  moral  values  in  chil- 
dren as  effectively  as  can  strong  families 
*  *  *  Government  will  never  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  ability  to  replace  what  chil- 
dren lose  when  they  lose  supportive  families. 
This  suggests  that  the  focus  of  public  policy 
should  be  to  look  for  ways  to  create  stable 
families,  not  substitute  families.— Progres- 
sive Policy  Institute. 

As  these  examples  demonstrate,  in  speak- 
ing about  ttie  family  nomnatively,  we  can  still 
work  wittiin  a  context  of  great  diversity.  How- 
ever, ttie  similarities  will  t)e  in  the  communal 
values  hekj  by  families,  the  ideals  held  up  to 
children,  and  ttie  priority  placed  on  "putting 
children  first."  No  doubt.  Bill  Cosby  and  First 
Lady  Barbara  Bush  wouM  have  many  similar 
stories  about  how  they  each  raised  their  five 
chiMren. 

Robert  Woodson,  of  the  National  Center  for 
Neighbortxxxj  Enterprise,  has  long  advocated 
ttie  study  of  success: 

You  cannot  learn  to  produce  success  by 
studying  failure.  It's  a  mystery  to  me  why 
we  spend  so  much  time  crying  over  our  fail- 
ures and  so  little  time  trying  to  learn  fl-om 
our  successes. 

His  work  in  advocating  self-tielp  for  minori- 
ties Is  well  known.  Here  in  Washington,  his  or- 
gariization  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
resklent  ownership  of  the  successful  Kerv 
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ilworth-ParkskJe 
Northeast,  DC: 

Using  the  entrepreneurial  skills  of  the  resi- 
dents, businesses  were  established  within  the 
project  to  provide  jol>8  for  unemployed  ten- 
ants. The  management  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  residents  off  welfare  by  giv- 
ing them  jobs,  they  also  have  kept  families 
together  and  sent  more  than  500  youngsters 
off  to  college  through  strong  community 
programs. 

This  community,  value-based  effort  also  had 
other  startling  results:  teenage  pregnarKies 
dropped  by  50  percent,  welfare  dependency 
was  reduced  by  50  percent,  and  crime  was  re- 
duced by  75  percent.  As  Mr.  Woodson  points 
out,  many  social  programs  today  unwisely 
spend  much  of  Uieir  money  studying  failure. 
As  Tolstoy  wrote  long  ago,  "All  happy  families 
are  alike,  every  unhappy  family  is  unhappy  In 
its  own  way."  Since  failure  has  so  many  faces, 
it  is  just  good  common  sense  to  study  and 
model  success. 

If  we  study  the  successes  we  will  find  thiat 
families  are  indeed  the  best  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servk:es.  The  simplest  and 
most  effective  way  to  reinvest  and  strengthen 
families  is  by  allowing  families  to  keep  their 
hard-earned  money.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
Government  to  take  away  a  family's  own 
money  with  one  hand  only  to  return  a  small 
Government-sponsored  allowance  with  the 
other  hand. 

This  broad  consensus  for  letting  families  t>e 
families  has  resulted  in  extensive  support  for 
increasing  the  dependent  deduction.  Diverse 
groups  such  as  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
Family  Research  Council,  and  the  Progressive 
Policy  Institute  have  all  called  for  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  for  children. 

A  Family  Field  of  Dreams 

I.  FIRST  BASE— REESTABLISHING  FINANCIAL  INTEGRITY 
TO  FAMtUES 

By  making  a  restoration  of  fiscal  fitness  to 
families  a  goal  and  priority,  families  will  t>etter 
t)e  able  to  allocate  their  time  and  money  in 
favor  of  family  concerns.  In  comparison  to 
Govemment  programs,  families  require  much 
less  overhead  and  oversight  to  perform  effec- 
tively. A  dollar  in  the  hands  of  a  caring  parent 
can  t)e  stretched  nx)re  creatively  than  any 
Govemment  expert  might  imagine. 

A.  INCREASING  THE  DEPENDENT  DEDOCTION 

Children  are  an  investment  in  the  future. 
The  existence  of  the  dependent  deductk>n  rec- 
ognizes that  families  with  chikjren  need  more 
of  their  earned  money  to  support  themselves. 
The  primary  purpose  for  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  to  provide  a  threshold  of  income  that  is 
not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax.  Consklering 
that  even  a  restoration  of  ttie  dependent  de- 
duction to  1948  levels  woukj  not  put  families 
where  ttiey  were  in  1948  because  of  the 
inceased  costs  of  social  security,  we  stiouM  at 
least  begin  to  provide  some  equity  in  compari- 
son to  other  taxpayers  by  enacting  this  mod- 
est measure. 

The  personal  exemption  and  deperxlent  de- 
ductkHi  have  not  kept  up  with  income  growth 
or  inflatkm.  In  1948,  the  personal  exemption 
was  set  at  $600.  By  1979,  the  exemption  was 
raised  to  $1,000.  In  1985,  it  was  finally  in- 
dexed for  inflation.  The  1986  tax  reform  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  ttie  personal  exemp- 


tion to  $2,000.  With  indexing  the  currant  l0v«i 
for  tax  year  1990  is  $2,050. 

In  1948,  a  family  of  four  had  s^jproximaMy 
three-quarters  of  its  income  shiektod  Itom 
Federal  income  tax.  Today  that  percentage 
has  eroded  to  only  on»<yjarter.  If  the  personal 
exemptions  were  to  offset  ttie  same  percent- 
age of  average  income  as  it  did  in  1948,  it 
wouW  be  worth  approximately  $7,800  today. 

Families  are  carrying  an  increasingly  ds- 
proportk>nate  burden  of  taxes.  For  example,  in 
1990,  a  single  parent  with  two  chiklren  earning 
$14,000— whose  approximate  take  home  pay 
woukJ  be  less  than  $1,000  a  month— would 
have  to  pay  Federal  income  tax  of  $469.  This 
same  family  wouU  be  eligible  for  numerous 
Govemment  sut>sidized  servces  at  this  in- 
come level.  Under  ttie  Tax  Fairness  for  Fanv- 
lies  Act  the  Federal  income  tax  would  be  re- 
duced to  $32.  That  this  betow  sustenance 
level  family  is  presently  subfect  to  Federal  in- 
conne  tax  shows  how  much  the  personal  ex- 
emptk>n  has  been  attowed  to  erode. 

In  two-eamer  families  we  often  find  Itiat  the 
second  earner's  wages  only  covers  ttie  tax 
bite.  It  is  estimated  that  the  second  earner  in 
a  family  is  only  earnings  28  percent  of  total 
family  income  at  present  This  is  just  about  the 
size  of  the  average  family's  total  family  tax  bil 
of  24  percent  of  income.  In  other  words,  lor 
the  average  family,  a  second  income  only  cov- 
ers the  bills  from  Unde  Sam.  When  corv 
tennplating  the  consklerable  burdens  taken  on 
t)y  two-eamer  couples,  ttits  result  is  a  strit- 
ingly  unfair  reward  for  tfieir  efforts. 

There  are  also  many  fow  to  fower  middle 
class  one-earner  families  wtio,  recognizing  ttie 
reality  that  a  second  salary  wiH  only  marginaly 
improve  ttieir  situatkxi,  elect  to  have  one  par- 
ent stay  home  with  chikjren.  Their  foss  in  irv 
come,  however,  is  not  met  with  any  addHional 
tax  relief,  despite  the  fact  they  are  providing  a 
valuable  resource  to  society  t>y  caring  and 
nurturing  their  own  chiUren. 

Many  parents  today  also  operate  on  what 
has  come  to  be  krxmm  as  a  tag  team 
parenting  schedule  where  parentB  work  de- 
ferent shifts  In  order  for  at  least  one  parent  to 
be  availatile  to  provide  all  or  most  of  ttie  chiU 
care  needs  of  ttie  family  at  any  given  time. 
There  are  little  tax  benefits  for  ttioee  perfomn- 
ing  such  juggling  acts. 

There  are  just  a  few  of  ttie  tamiles  wtio  are 
lost  in  the  shuffle  in  the  family  debate.  In 
terms  of  the  value  of  the  dependent  deduction, 
chikjren  today  are  worth  only  one-quarler  of 
what  they  were  in  1948.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  burden  is  increasing  for  families  and  ttiey 
are  less  able  to  perform  effectively  wtien  ttie 
Tax  Code  only  provkfes  for  our  giandchiUren 
one-quarter  of  ttie  tax  protectfon  ttiat  we  pn>- 
vkle  to  our  parents? 

Therefore,  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Families  Act 
whk;h  WiH  increase  ttie  dependent  deduction 
for  chikjren  under  18  to  $3,500,  is  an  impor- 
tant start  ttiat  can  be  viewed  as  the  first  down- 
payment  on  an  improved  future  for  families. 
We  stiouU  aim  to  reach  ttie  appropriate  level 
by  ttie  year  2000. 

B.  OTHER  TAX  REUEF  MEASURES  FOR  FAMUES 

We  shouM  also  consider  other  addHional  tax 
measures  to  make  the  Tax  Code  more  fanvly 
friendfy.  We  can  took  into  expandkig  ttie 
young  chikl  tax  credK  that  was  adopted  last 
fall.  Currently,  a  family  making  less  ttian  dp- 
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proxifnateiy  $20,000  is  eligible  for  up  to  $357 
in  tax  credtt  for  a  child  urxler  1  year  of  age. 
We  should  look  into  expanding  this  concept  by 
age,  income  range,  arxj  anxHjnt. 

We  can  also  develop  tax  language  for  an 
easier  deduction  to  be  taken  for  homebased 
offices  for  those  who  are  primary  caretakers 
and  corxluct  their  primary  business  from 
home. 

Additional  tax  protection  to  those  families 
wtx)  adopt  children  and  provide  foster  care 
should  aliso  be  explored.  PartKularly  with  fos- 
ter care  we  shoukj  kx>k  more  to  the  private 
sector  to  solve  this  pressing  public  problem. 

SECOND  BASE — PROVIDING  MORE  OPTIONS  FOR 
FAMUES 

With  an  agenda  for  tax  fairness  on  base,  we 
can  also  turn  to  provkjing  more  work  options 
for  families.  I  have  k>ng  supported  what  one 
commentator  has  called  a  "more  fluid,  less 
rigid  job  marker  by  promoting  flexitime, 
flexiplace,  home-based  work,  telecommuting, 
part-time,  arxj  job  sharing  opportunities  so  that 
each  family  may  decide  for  themselves  what 
work  optkms  they  find  most  sultat>le  for  their 
situatkxi. 

Numerous  poll  studies  show  that  nx>re  and 
more  parerrts  wish  to  sperxj  more  time  with 
\hw  chiklren  arxJ  want  more  f1exlt>ility  to  allow 
for  eitfwr  taking  time  out  of  the  work  force  or 
cutting  back  their  wori<  hours.  Many  parents 
are  experierx^ing  wtiat  PreskJent  Bush  has 
called  "tfie  irresistitjle  force  of  a  child's  hand" 
leading  them  to  spend  more  time  at  home.  In 
pertk^jiar,  a  majority  of  mothers  of  preschool 
chiMren  express  their  desire  to  be  home  with 
their  chikJren.  To  use  ttie  words  of  one  sup- 
port group  for  mothers,  these  mothers  are  in- 
terested in  finding  ways  in  whk:h  "they  can  put 
their  families  first  without  putting  themselves 
last"  These  mothers  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  role  models  such  as  Margaret  Thatcher, 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  and  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick 
took  time  off  from  emptoyment  when  their  chil- 
dren were  young  and  later  resumed  their  ca- 
reers with  great  acclaim.  Since  all  experts 
agree  ttiat  irv^eased  parent  care  is  the  ideal 
situation  and  it  is  wtiat  marry  mothers  want, 
we  shouU  not  be  financially  closing  off  this  op- 
tnn  to  families. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  by  providing 
tax  fairness  and  options  we  are  not  trying  to 
dctate  to  families  what  is  best  for  them.  Rath- 
er tfwse  nneasures  put  in  place  a  system  that 
offers  families  dHferent  optkins  to  meet  their 
dK«rse  family  needs.  This  polk:y  demonstrates 
a  proper  re^)ect  for  the  diversity  among  to- 
da/s  families.  Some  families  with  chikjren 
wish  to  have  one  earner  stay  home  full-time 
with  the  children,  ottiers  have  one  parent  cut 
back  to  parttime.  while  ottiers  still  return  to  the 
workplace  fulttime. 

Today,  it  is  also  more  apparent  that  mothers 
are  not  entrerx^hed  in  an  exclusively  worthing 
camp  or  an  at-home  camp;  rather  many  cross 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  camps 
throughout  their  lives  depending  upon  their 
family  needs,  their  finarKial  needs,  the  ages  of 
ttwir  chidren,  the  number  of  chiklren  they 
have,  and  their  own  personal  interest.  Many 
mothers  and  fattiers  at  home  are  also  ventur- 
ing into  home-based  businesses  or 
taiecofTYnuting  or  other  flexibie  job  opportuni- 
ties. 


Therefore,  ttiere  is  no  need  to  play  one 
group  of  families  off  of  another.  In  a  fluid,  less 
rigkj  jot  market,  stereotypes  will  be  harder  to 
find.  We  must  transcend  the  dichotomy  that 
has  previously  characterized  the  family  dektate 
and  recognize  that  while  some  families  have 
been  treated  more  unfairiy  than  ottiers,  alnrost 
all  families  have  tieen  unfairiy  treated  in  the 
Tax  Code  and  most  families  would  also  wel- 
come more  options  in  their  wort<  and  financial 
picture. 

THIRD  BASE — CREATING  A  CULTURE  OF  CHARACTER 

Even  with  economic  security  and  options  in 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  det)ate  in 
the  context  of  the  culture  of  society.  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Servces,  Dr.  Louis  Sulli- 
van has  compellingly  called  for  a  det>ate  on 
the  need  for  a  culture  of  character; 

If  chB-racter  is  to  be  cultivated  in  our 
young,  the  nation's  cultural  and  intellectual 
leadership  must  celebrate  self-discipline  and 
family  commitment,  rather  than  self-indul- 
gence and  short-term  gratification.  Our 
media  must  honor  those  who  succeed 
throug-h  hard  work  and  discipline— not  those 
who  succeed  by  preying  on  others. 

Government  has  a  role  to  play,  as  well.  Our 
public  officials  must  use  their  "bully  pul- 
pits" to  emphasize  the  importance  of  values 
in  the  lives  of  our  children.  That's  what  my 
"culture  of  character"  campaign  is  all  about. 

As  Or.  Sullivan  has  noted,  many  family 
problems  today  stem  largely  from  poor  tsehav- 
ioral  choices.  These  choices  also  lead  to  fan> 
ily  structures  that  are  disastrous  for  a  child's 
economic  security: 

*  *  *in  any  given  year,  nine  out  of  ten  chil- 
dren from  intact  (i.e.  two-parent)  families 
avoid  poverty,  but  one  out  of  two  children 
living  In  a  female-headed  households  are 
poor  ♦  *  *  The  last  few  decades  have  wit- 
nessed the  parallel  growth  of  two  trends — 
children  being  raised  in  single-parent  fami- 
lies and  children  living  in  poverty.  One  child 
in  five  Is  poor,  and  one  child  in  five  is  raised 
in  a  female-headed  household. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  single  parent  fami- 
lies are  doomed.  In  fact  study  after  study 
shows  that: 

•  *  *  children  raised  in  an  environment  of 
strong  values  and  moral  guidance  tend  to 
thrive  In  every  way.  For  the  generation  of 
children  growing  up  without  two  biological 
parents,  we  can  strive  to  provide  a  family- 
like experience.  Extended  kin  networks  are 
an  invaluable  resource  in  providing  loving 
homes,  care  and  attention. 

This  evidence  demonstrates  that  it  is  even 
more  crucial  for  families  on  the  edge  that  a 
culture  of  character  be  promoted.  Columnist 
William  Raspt)erry  weighs  in  with  one  of  the 
simple  reasons  "why  so  many  youngsters 
haven't  learned  the  values  espoused  by  their 
elders;  They  haven't  t)een  taught." 

Therefore,  financial  security  for  families 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  forceful  debate 
on  the  need  for  a  family  friendly  cultural  re- 
form. A$  we  improve  ttie  financial  state  of  fam- 
ilies we  must  then  also  demarxl  an  increasing 
responsibility  by  the  parents  in  ttiese  families. 
This  is  especially  important  for  ttiose  children 
who  stil  face  evil  everyday  in  their  own  fami- 
lies. A  community  steeped  in  a  culture  of  ctiar- 
acter  woukj  reach  out  to  help  those  still 
trapped  in  the  darkness  of  family  disintegra- 
tion. For  some  chiklren,  a  neglectful  or  abu- 
sive parent  ttireatens  ttieir  very  existence.  And 


as  we  have  recently  seen  in  the  reports  on  the 
lawsuit  against  the  District's  foster  care  sys- 
tem, often  a  faceless  bureaucracy  is  equally 
as  dangerous  to  a  chikj  as  an  abusive  par- 
ents. 

Yet  there  is  hope  if  we  fight  this  war  one 
ttattle  at  a  time.  Mother  Teresa,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  social  woricer  of  all  time,  tells  of 
how  stie  started  out  with  only  5  rupees,  "txjt 
gradually,  as  people  came  to  know  what  I  was 
doing,  they  brought  things  and  money."  Moth- 
er Teresa  Ohallenges  ttie  conventional  wisdom 
about  providing  for  the  disadvantaged: 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  big  way  of  doing 
things.  To  us  what  matters  is  an  individual. 
To  get  to  love  the  person  we  must  come  in 
close  contact  with  him.  If  we  wait  until  we 
get  the  numbers,  then  we  will  be  lost  in  the 
numbers.  And  we  will  never  be  able  to  show 
that  love  and  respect  for  the  person. 

For  those  who  might  doubt  the  existence  of 
other  Mother  Teresas  I  would  offer  the  exam- 
ple of  Ann  Brown,  a  constituent  from  my  dis- 
trict who  wori<s  at  George  Washington  Hos- 
pital. Ann  knows  all  too  well  about  the  results 
of  cultural  and  family  breakdown  for  chiklren. 
Ann  is  the  discharge  coordinator  for  the 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  Medk^l  Center.  Many  of  the 
t)abies  under  her  care  are  born  prematurely  to 
single  mothers  on  drugs,  especially  crack  co- 
caine. 

Every  week,  Ann  visits  many  of  the  recently 
discharged  and  their  children  at  their  homes  in 
unsafe  neighbortioods  and  hotels  for  the 
homeless.  She  reviews  the  chikl's  care  with 
the  mother,  provides  free  formula  and  sched- 
ules future  visits  with  the  mottier.  When  a 
story  about  Ann's  wori<  appeared  last  fall  in 
the  Washitigtonian  magazine,  she  was  met 
with  offers  of  "things  and  money"  for  these 
children — not  unlike  Mother  Teresa's  experi- 
ence. Former  patients  offered  clothing  and 
equipment  for  their  chiklren  and  Ann  keeps  a 
cache  of  these  donated  supplies  in  her  car 
and  distritxrtes  items  as  she  makes  her 
rounds  each  week — an  effort  that  is  not  in  her 
job  descriptk>n  and  is  voluntary  on  her  part. 

As  Ann  otserves,  "dartcness  often  enters 
the  worid  through  families,  even  at  birth."  The 
problem  of  evil  is  very  real  to  these  children. 
"People  ar*  living  in  a  fantasy  worid  if  they 
think  they  pan  do  wtiatever  they  want  to  do 
and  it's  not  going  to  tiave  any  consequences," 
Ann  explains.  Yet  Ann  believes  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  change  and  challenges  the  mothers  to 
make  t>etter  and  healthier  choices  for  thenv 
selves  and  their  chiWren.  She  also  "prays  for 
the  batiies,  first  seeking  the  mother's  permis- 
sion." Only  once,  she  says,  "has  she  been 
asked  not  to."  Culture  does  have  con- 
sequences but  so  do  points  of  ligtit  such  as 
Ann  Brown. 

We  can  no  longer  ridk;ule  good  character 
and  expect  to  find  it  amongst  our  chiklren. 
Jaime  Escalante,  ttie  teacher  on  whom  the 
movie  "Stand  and  Deliver"  is  based,  is  known 
for  his  exhortation  ttiat  "chiklren  will  rise  to  the 
level  of  expectation."  While  it  is  true  that  not 
all  children  will  t>e  atite  to  excel;  this  practk% 
of  holding  up  ideals  at  least  sets  a  standard 
instead  of  the  fashionable  towest-common-de- 
nominator  approach. 

Fortunately,  today  we  are  hearing  more 
voces  in  favor  of  atiandoning  our  neutrality 
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about  the  culture  our  children  are  raised  in.  irv 
dividuals  across  the  ideological  spectrum  are 
recognizing  that  when  children  are  in  the  war 
zone,  neutrality  is  an  egregious  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

HOME  PLATE— BUT  NOT  HOME  FREE 

Even  with  this  game  plan  in  place,  it  is  inv 
portant  to  recognize  that  no  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  fallible  human  beings  is  foolproof. 
"Civilization,"  wrote  William  James,  "is  always 
in  need  of  being  saved."  Since  time  began, 
men  and  women  have  been  continually  chal- 
lenged by  the  obstacles  presented  in  family 
life.  As  the  song  says  even  "Adam  raised  a 
Cain." 

From  the  inception  of  our  Govemment,  this 
concept  has  been  recognized.  James  Madison 
wrote  in  the  Federalist  Papers,  "if  men  were 
angels,  no  govemment  would  be  necessary." 
But  men  are  not  angels  and  this  reality  is 
brought  home  to  us  everyday  here  at  home 
arxJ  abroad.  Tragically,  for  some  children,  they 
need  not  live  in  a  war  zone  to  experience  evil. 
The  notorious  case  of  6-year  old  Lisa  Stein- 
berg, beaten  to  death  by  her  father,  attorney 
Joel  Steinberg,  reminds  us  of  the  potential  for 
family  violence.  A  culture  of  character  will 
property  demand  a  heavy  price  from  those 
who  prey  upon  and  destroy  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  presence  of  evil  constantly  challenges 
us  to  t>e  vigilant  when  it  comes  to  our  children. 
As  William  Bennett  states: 

*  *  *  the  membrane  separating  civilized 
behavior  from  barbarism  is  a  thin  one.  For 
children,  adults  are  that  membrane.  You 
needn't  travel  to  a  desert  Island  [such  as  in 
Lord  of  the  Flies]  to  see  this  truth  in  action; 
in  some  cities,  all  you  have  to  do  is  travel  to 
the  nearest  street  corner,  or  subway.  The 
amazing-  thing  is  that  where  the  membrane 
Is  present,  where  parents  do  their  work,  chil- 
dren can  survive  even  enormous  disadvan- 
tages. 

The  aim  of  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Families 
Act,  which  I  am  introducing  today,  is  to  reduce 
the  economic  tiardships  that  families  face  and 
allow  parents  to  do  their  work.  Economically 
invigorated  families  would  then  serve  as  a 
model  and  resource  to  culturally  improverislied 
families  wtx)  have  been  the  most  ill-served  by 
the  erosion  of  the  family  over  the  past  several 
decades. 

Once  again,  we  need  to  put  a  human  face 
on  compassion.  The  Progressive  Policy  Insti- 
tute writes  of  the  concern  developing  in  the 
Scandinavian  welfare  states,  in  which  the 
group  sense  of  obligation  "to  distant  strang- 
ers" is  "tieginning  to  make  it  nrore  difficult  to 
express  a  sense  of  ot>ligation  to  those  with 
wtiom  one  shares  family  ties.  The  irony  of  this 
devekipment  may  be  that  as  initimate  ties 
weaken,  so  will  distant  ones." 

A  retum  to  a  personal  culture  of  character 
by  financially  secure  families  may  very  well  be 
the  success  study  needed  for  a  new  commu- 
nity order. 

CONCLUSION 

And  so,  I  hope  we  will  begin  this  important 
and  crucial  detiate  on  the  important  needs  of 
the  family.  I  am  not  naive  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  set  forth  a  tall  order.  But  perhaps  we 
need  to  raise  the  level  of  expectatk)ns  from 
this  body  arvj  see  if  we  can  then  folknv  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Escalante  arxi  rise  to  that  level 


of  expectatkm.  Today,  in  introducing  the  Tax 
Faimess  for  Families  Act  of  1991,  I  hope  we 
will  at  least  have  thrown  the  ball  out  into  the 
park.  It  is  my  hope  for  the  millkxis  of  children 
wtK>  need  our  time  and  assistance  that  some- 
one will  soon  be  out  there  playing  ball  with 
them  and  maytw  even  hit  a  few  tialls  out  of 
the  park. 

The  following  provkJes  a  summary  of  the 
proposal: 

Summary  of  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Families 
ACT  OF  1991 

This  initiative  will  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  exemption  of  dependent  children 
under  18  to  $3,500.  The  exemption  amount  for 
nondependents  will  remain  at  the  current 
level  of  $2,050.  Both  amounts  will  be  indexed 
for  Inflation. 

However,  the  adjustment  for  inflation  will 
be  changed  by  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  require  that  in  determining  the 
increase  for  inflation,  such  increase  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10.  Pres- 
ently, the  IRS  is  permitted  to  round  down  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $50. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1991. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  each 
day  on  March  5,  6,  and  7. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ZiMMER,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
6. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  6. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNULTY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  PanetTA,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  nnlnutes,  on 
March  7. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
12. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  COUGHLDJ. 
Mr.  GOODLINO. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cox  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gallbghly. 

doolittle. 

Machtley. 

Boehlert  in  two  instances. 

Wolf. 

Mr.  Rinaldo  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Solomon  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  HORTON. 
Mr.  McEwEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNulty)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 
Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Borski.  [ 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Hockbrueckner. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Levdje  of  California. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Darden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1991.  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  ftom 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

756.  A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  of  amounts  spent  on, 
and  use  of  humans  for  testing  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  agents  through  September 
30.  1990,  pursuant  to  SO  U.S.C.  1511;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Commu- 
nications and  Legislative  Affairs.  Eiqual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  CommlMlon,  truu- 
mitting  notice  of  proixwed  rulenoaking  on 
regulations  to  implement  title  I  of  the  ADA 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  comment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  LalMr. 

758.  A  letter  f^m  the  Acting  Director  of 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  13th  annual  report  of  National 
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Institutes  of  Health  Program  In  Biomedical 
and  Behavioral  Nutrition  Research  and 
Training  for  Fiscal  Year  1989,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  288b(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Energry 
and  Commerce. 

759.  A  letter  trom  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  final  audit  report  entitled  "Accounting 
for  Reimbursable  Expenditures  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money, 
Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,"  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  7501  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  Its  quarterly  report  concerning 
human  rights  activities  in  Ethiopia,  covering 
the  period  October  15,  1990-January  14.  1991, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-456,  section 
131(Kc)  (102  Stat.  2065);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notice  that  effective  January  24,  1991,  the 
Department  designated  Riyadh  and  the  East- 
em  Province  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  danger  pay 
locations,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5928:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
U2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled. 
"The  U.S.  Efforts  to  Address  Climate 
Changes,"  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  2901  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  on  Information  Act  for 
calender  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority,  transmitting  a  report  on  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

768.  A  letter  trom  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  re- 
port In  compliance  with  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  calendar  year 
1990,  porsoant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

770.  A  letter  firom  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
tbe  annual  report  In  compliance  with  the 
Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
SE3bO):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
ermttons. 

771.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Adminiatration,  transmitting  a  report  on  its 


activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular i  ffairs. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment ©f  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Reclamation  States  Drought  Assistance 
Recommendations  Report,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  100-387,  section  416  (102  Stat.  958);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tectioB  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's  case 
decisions  during  the  fiscal  year  1990,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  7701(i)(2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  the  fourth  status 
report  on  certain  highway  demonstration 
projects,  as  of  September  30,  1990,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  100-17.  section  149(j)(l)  (101 
Stat.  302);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  biennial  report, 
"The  Status  of  the  Nation's  Local  Mass 
Transportation:  Performance  and  Condi- 
tions," pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  308(e):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, space  flight,  control  and  data  com- 
munications, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  in- 
spector general,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Systeme  Internationale  (SI)  metric 
system  of  measurement:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  modifications  of  long- 
term  timber  sale  contracts  in  Southeast 
Alaska,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-626,  sec- 
tion 301(d)  (104  Stat.  4431);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Uncler  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finanoe  and  Urban  Affairs.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affaira,  pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  102-8). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTITEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1281.  A  bill  making  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
consequences  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment 
compensation  administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 


30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  102-9). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTITEN:  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1282.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers  for  "Operation 
Desert  SUleld/Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  102-10).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  1221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  taxpayers  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  their  Federal  Income 
tax  liability  by  5  percent  for  purposes  of 
funding  tlie  Desert  Storm  operation;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CONDIT: 
H.R.  122$.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  lands  in 
Merced  County,  CA,  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  an  elementary  school;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governtnent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOOLITTLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Herger,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
CotEMAN  Of  Missouri,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.   Smpth  of  Oregon,  Mr.  McCand- 
Le9s,  and  Mr.  Hiwter): 
H.R.   1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Califor- 
nia National  Historic  Trail  and  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  Trail  as  components  of  the 
National  Trails  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GRANDY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GOODLING,  Mr.  BUNNING,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.    Ireland,    Mr.    Goss,    and    Mr. 
CuHningham): 
H.R.  1230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  universal  ac- 
cess to  basic  group  health  benefits  coverage 
and  to  remove  barriers  and  provide  incen- 
tives in  order  to  make  such  coverage  more 
affordable;  jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Ways  »nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
SMITH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
DePazio,    Mr.    Frank   of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr. 
Kleczka): 
H.R.  1231.  A  bill  disapproving  the  extension 
of  "fast  tmck"  procedures  to  bills  to  imple- 
ment tracte  agreements  entered  into  after 
May  31,  1981;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Doknelly): 
H.R.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  $100  income 
tax  credit  to  individuals  who  are  volunteer 
flrefightert;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Buunino,  and  Mr.  Hansen): 
H.R.  1233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Co*,  to  clarlftr  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  establishment  and  col- 
lection of  certain  fees  for  vessels;  to  the 
Committed  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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By    Mr.    DURBIN    (For    himself,    Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Moran,  and  Mr.  Sawyer): 
H.R.  1234.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  special  pay  differential  to  a  Federal  em- 
ployee serving  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of 
a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during   the  Persian   Gulf  conflict  to  com- 
pensate for  any  decrease  in  pay  experienced 
during  the  period  of  that  military  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.   ERDREICH   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Gross): 
H.R.  1235.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Modular 
Construction  Commission  and  provide  for  na- 
tional regulation  of  modular  home  construc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    ERDREICH   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Kanjorski) 
H.R.  1236.  A  bill  to  revise  the  national  flood 
Insurance  program  to  provide  for  mitigation 
of  potential  flood  damages  and  management 
of    coastal    erosion,    ensure    the    financial 
soundness  of  the  program,  and  increase  com- 
pliance   with    the    mandatory    purchase    re- 
quirement, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESPY  (for  himself,  Mr.   Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Sisisky); 
H.R.  1237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EVANS: 
H.R.  1238.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  granting  a  waiver  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  or  other  buy-national  laws  in 
the  procurement  of  goods  or  services,  or  in 
the  nogotlatlon  of  certain  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding, unless  the  waiver  is  specifically 
authorized  by  statute  and  the  Secretary  has 
found  that  the  waiver  will  not  weaken  the 
defense  Industrial  base  of  the  United  States 
or  otherwise  endanger  the  national  security; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Shays,   Mr.  Yates,   Mr.   Penny,   Mr. 
Matsui,   Mr.   Ravenel,    Mr.    Coyne, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Leh- 
man  of  California.    Mr.   Wolpe,    Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Wilson,   Mr.   Roe,   Ms.   Pelgsi.   Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Gilman,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Valentine,      Mr.      Dellums,      Mr. 
McDermott.      Mr.      Eckart,      Mr. 
Hertel,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Miller 
of    California,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mrs. 
MEYERS  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Mrazek.   Mr.    Owens   of  Utah,    Mr. 
Torres,     Mr.     Pallone,     and     Mr. 
Brown: 
H.R.  1239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  seizures  and  forfeitures  of 
vessels  used  to  violate  title  I  of  such  act;  to 
the   Committee   on    Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  MATSin,  Mr.  Trah- 
CANT,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Roe. 


Mr.     Towns.     Mr.     Rahall,     Mrs. 
MORELLA,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.    Hertel,    Mr.    Foolietta,    Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Jontz. 
Ms.  MOLINARI,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Smfth  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1240.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehiring 
of  certain  former  air  traffic  controllers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  1241.  A  bill  to  impose  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  flight  to  avoid  payment  of  arrear- 
ages in  child  support;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Code         to         make 

nondlschargeable  debts  for  liabilities  under 
the  terms  of  a  property  settlement  agree- 
ment entered  Into  in  connection  with  a  sepa- 
ration agreement  or  divorce  decree;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  1243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  post  differentials  to  be 
paid  to  Federal  employees  serving  on  detail 
in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  combat  zone  in 
support  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
H.R.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  infant  mor- 
tality and  provide  for  the  well-being  of 
mothers  and  their  infants  through  the  provi- 
sion of  certain  services  in  the  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOLBE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana,   Mr.    SncoRSKi,    Mr.   Yatron, 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Rahall, 
and  Mr.  Bruce): 
H.R.  1245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
and  circulation  of  $1  coins,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking.    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Shays,  Mrs.  Colxjns  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  Norton,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Dkon,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Washington,    Mr. 
Jeferson,   Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.    Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Conyers): 
H.R.  1246.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  African-American  Mu- 
seum  within   the   Smithsonian  Institution; 
jointly,  to  the  Commilttees  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Lewis   of  California.    Mr. 
Packard,     Mr.     Hunter,     and     Mr. 
Cunningham): 
H.R.  1247.  A  bill  to  provide  authorities  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
certain  activities  to  reduce  the  impacts  of 
drought  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Running.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Galleoly,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Machtley,  Ms.  Pelgsi,  Ms.  Kap- 


TUR,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Coubest,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.   Emerson,  Mr.  Ballbmger,   Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY,  Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.   Mr.    Paxon,    Mr.    Mar- 
LENEE,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  EamsT,  Mr. 
Broomfield,      Mr.      Skelton,     Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Por- 
ter, and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  1248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  make  pemmnent  the 
limited  deduction  of  health  Insurance  costs 
of  self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  1249.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations  for 
the  planning,  development,  and  protection  of 
the  Kaloko-Honokohau  National  Historical 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  veterans  for  mortgage  revenue  bond 
financing:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mrs.    MORELLA    (for   herself,   Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Foolietta, 
Mrs.    Johnson    of   Connecticut,    Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON.  Mr.  LiPDJSKi,  Mr.  MFUME,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.     Hertel,     Mr.     Oilman,     Mrs. 
Unsoeld,      Mrs.      Schroeoer,      Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.      Horton.      Ms.      Peix>si.      Mr. 
Bustamante,  and  Mr.  Durbin): 
H.R.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
rental  housing  assistance  for  displaced  fami- 
lies affected  by   domestic   violence;   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By   Mrs.    MORELLA   (for   herself,   Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Foolietta, 
Mrs.    Johnson    of   Connecticut,    Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mb.  Oakar. 
Mr.     Hertel,     Mr.     Oilman,     Mrs. 
Unsoeld,      Mr.      Bereuter,      Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Green  of  New  York, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  and  Mr. 
Bustamante): 
H.R.  1252.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SUte  Jus- 
tice Institute  to  analyze  and  disseminate  In- 
formation  regarding   the  admissibility   and 
quality  of  testimony  of  witnesses  with  exper- 
tise relating  to  battered  women,  and  to  de- 
velop and  disseminate  training  materials  to 
increase  the  use  of  such  experts  to  provide 
testimony    in    criminal    trials    of   battered 
women,  particularly  In  cases  involving  Indi- 
gent women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Foolietta. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,  Mr.  LIPINSD.  Mr.  MFUME.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mb.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,    Mr.     Bustamante,     and     Ms. 

PELOSI): 

H.R.  1253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  Justice 
Institute  Act  of  1984  to  carry  out  research, 
and  develop  judicial  training  curricula,  re- 
lating to  child  custody  litigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Whttten, 
Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy.  Ms.    PEL08I,    Mr.   Harris,    Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.    PosHARD,    Mr.     Serrano.    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Walsh.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.   Stokes,   Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Browder.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Enoel,  Mr.   Savage,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Jenkins,   Mr.  Hochbrueckner,   Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Huckabv,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.    Stenholm,    Mr.    CoN'i'ERS.    Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bonior.  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen,      Mrs.     Collins     of 
Michigan,    Mr.    McNulty,    and    Mr. 
Hayes  of  Dllnois): 
H.R.  1254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Margaret  Walker  Alexander 
National  Aftlcan-Amerlcan  Research  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  1255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  health  insurance  widely 
available  to  individuals,   based   on   income 
and    assets,    under    a    competitive    system; 
jointly,    to   the   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  taxation  of 
Social  Security  and  tier  1   railroad  retire- 
ment benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKETT: 
H.R.  1257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  provision  ter- 
minating the  exclusion   for  benefits   under 
educational  assistance  programs  and  to  re- 
peal the  provision  limiting  such  exclusion  to 
benefits  for  undergraduate  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  1258.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  December  31,  1994,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties    on    color    couplers    and    coupler 
Intermediates  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic    sensitized    material;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SCHIFF.  Mr.  Ravenel,   Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    Bacchus. 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. Mr.  Sunning,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.     ECKART.     Mr.     Pursell,     Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Zmmer.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Ballenoer,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  ack- 
ERMAN,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.   Vento,   Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.    Chandler,    and    Mr.    Neal    of 
North  Carolina): 
H.R,  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  luxury 
excise  tax  shall  not  apply  to  certain  equip- 
ment installed  on  a  passenger  vehicle  for  the 
oae  of  disabled  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  1380.  A  bin  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  butyl  methoxydlbenzoylmethane;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN: 
H.R.  laei.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
Stotes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  payment  of 


witness  fees  to  prisoners;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  1262.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  account  in  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Ms.  Kap- 

TUR.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Moody,  Mrs. 

Mink,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.   Abercrombie,   Mr.   Henry,   Mr. 

McDermott.      Mr.      Guarini,      Ms. 

Dakar,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 

Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Frank  of 

Massachusetts.    Mr.    Ackerman,    Ms. 

Pelosi,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Green  of  New 

York.    Mr.    Hayes    of    Illinois,    Mr. 

SHARP.  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Ms.    Slaughter   of   New    York,    Mr. 

Espy.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 

Rangel.    Mr.    Hochbrueckner.    Ms. 

Molinari,   Mr.    Swett,   Mr.   Torres. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Dwyer 

of  New  Jersey,   Mrs.   Morella,   Mr. 

Stearns,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 

and  Mr.  Gejdenson): 
H.R  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Ms.  Kap- 

tur.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Moody,  Mrs. 

Mink,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Beilenson, 

Mr.    Abercrombie.    Mr.    Henry,    Mr. 

McDermott,      Mr.      Guarini,      Ms. 

0.\kar,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 

Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Frank  of 

Massachusetts,    Mr.    Ackerman,    Ms. 

Pelosi,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Green  of  New 

York,    Mr.    Hayes    of    Illinois,    Mr. 

Sharp,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 

Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 

Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner, 

Ms.     Molinari,     Mr.     Swett,     Mr. 

Torres.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Synar.  Mrs. 

Morella,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Payne  of 

New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson): 
H.R.  1264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health  and  Mental 
Health  within  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  for  other 
purjxjees;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  1265.  A  bill  to  protect  Federal  civilian 
employees  who  were  called  to  active  mili- 
tary duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  from 
dimimition,  due  to  such  call,  of  their  Federal 
salaries  or  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R,  1266.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  2-(4- 
Amincpheny!)-6-methylbenzothiazole-7-sul- 
fonic  acid);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meant. 

H.R.  1267.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  6- 
Amino-l-naphthol-3-sulfonic  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  1268.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  1- 
Amin«>-2-chloro-4-hydroxyanthraquinone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hochbrueckner): 
H.R.  1269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  which 


prevents  locality-based  compiutiblllty  pay- 
ments ftom  being  extended  to  prevailing  rate 
employees,  and  to  provide  an  8-percent  pay 
increase  to  prevailing  rate  employees  within 
certain  high-cost  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,   Mr.   Ray, 
and  Mr.  UPTON): 
H.R.  1270.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  family 
structure  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
protection  for  eligible  individuals  who  leave 
employment  for  a  legitimate  family  purpose, 
and  for  Other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  House 
Administration. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Weldon): 
H.R.   lari.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  EnvlronmenUl  Quality 
for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996; 
to  ensure  consideration  of  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral actions  on  the  global  environment;  and 
for   othet   purposes;   to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant!  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  12T2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  refundable  in- 
come tax  credit  for  the  recycling  of  hazard- 
ous wastes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.R.  1J73.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  f«r  the  payment  of  claims  of  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  against  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  12V4.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  per- 
centage of  total  apportionments  of  funds  al- 
located to  any  State  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  in  any  fiscal  year  be  at  least  95  percent 
of  the  percentage  of  estimated  tax  payments 
paid  into  the  highway  trust  fund  which  are 
attributable  to  highway  users  in  such  State 
in  the  laitest  fiscal  year  for  which  data  Is 
available;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  12t5.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  miniinum  amount  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way fundi  to  be  allocated  to  a  State  in  a  fis- 
cal year;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  12T6.  A  bill  to  provide  that  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
shall  not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  con- 
gressional budget;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  (Jovemment  Operations  and  Public 
Works  anfl  Transportation. 

By     Mr.     WOLF     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Dooltttle,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis,  and  Mr.  Inhofe): 
H.R.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Cod*  of  1986  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  exemption  for  dependent  children  under 
age  18  to  $3,500,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
FALCE,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Lan- 
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caster, Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon, Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rrr- 
ter,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, and  Mr.  Engel): 
H.R.  1278.  A  bin  to  modify  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  increase  competition 
in  trade  by  encourag:lng  small  businesses  to 
jointly  manufacture  and  distribute  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    EMERSON   (for   himself,    Mr. 
GuARDJi,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
and  Mr.  Clement): 
H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  April  1991  as  "National  Walk 
For  Health  and  Fitness  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mrs.  MOORHEAD,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
SHAYS,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  atkins,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Yat- 
ron,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Tauzdj,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  BiLi- 
RAKis,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Coble,    Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  BUR- 
TON   of    Indiana,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  KOL- 
TER  Mr.  HAMILTON,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  browder,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.   Bateman,  Mr.  Galleoly, 
and  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia): 
H.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  21.  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  27,  1991,  "Memorial  Day,"  as  a  national 
day  of  celebration  recognizing  the  extraor- 
dinary   bravery    of    members    of    the    U.S. 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mi- 
neta,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Ms. 
MoLiNARi,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
de  Luoo,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie): 
H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May   1991    and   May    1992   as    "Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   MONTGOMERY   (for   himself, 

Mr.     Solomon,     Mr.     Stump,     Mrs. 

Byron,    Mr.    Applegate,    and    Mr. 

McEwEN): 

H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  express 

the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 

support   of   a    national    victory    parade    in 

Washington,     DC,     and     regional     parades 

throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States;  to 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PAN  KIT  A  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rdjaldo): 
H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  beginning  December  1,  1991,  and 
November  29,  1992,  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  authorizing  the  Congress  and  the 
States  to  prohibit  the  act  of  desecration  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judicary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  16,  1991,  as  "Dutch-American  Her- 
itage Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BILBRAY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  suspend  all  foreign  as- 
sistance for  Jordan  until  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  Jordan  Is  comply- 
ing with  the  United  Nations  economic  em- 
bargo against  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign! Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  employers  who  continue  to 
compensate  their  employees  who  are  called 
to  active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   GOODLING  (for  himself,   Mr. 
HORTON,   Mr.   Bliley,   and  Mr.  KOL- 

TER): 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  medi- 
cal examiners  and  coroners  should  make  rea- 
sonable, good-faith  efforts  to  locate  the  next 
of  kin  of  deceased  individuals  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ciovemment  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  (for  her- 
self and  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen): 
H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing  Arab   States    to   recognize,    and   make 
peace  with,  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA  (for  herself.  Mr. 
MILLER  Of  California,  Mr.  Poguetta. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  LiPiNSH,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Ms.  Oakah, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE): 

H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  expert 
testimony  concerning  the  nature  and  effect 
of  domestic  violence,  including  descriptions 
of  the  experiences  of  battered  women,  should 
be  admissible  when  offered  in  a  State  court 
by  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.    Con.    Res.    90.    Concurrent    resolution 
commending    women    serving    in    the    U.S. 
Armed   Forces   with   special   recognition   of 
those  servicewomen  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CHANDLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,    Mr.     Broomfield,    Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,   Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  James,  Mrs. 
Bentley,       Mr.       Machtley,       Mr. 
GiLLMOR,    Mr.    SCHIFF,    Mr.    Bliley, 
and  Mr.  Rohrabacher): 
H.    Res.   99.   Resolution    supporting   Oper- 
ation   Homefront;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    SAXTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gobs,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 


Gallo,   Mr.   Dammx- 
Grandy,      and      Mr. 


Bennett,    Mr. 

MEYER,       Mr. 
STEARNS): 

H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  to  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  military  tribu- 
nal to  prosecute  war  crimes  arising  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PICKETT: 

H.R.  1279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
S.  Neal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  B. 
Chappell,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
wrere  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr. 
Traficant. 

H.R.  34:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Piklds,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Boehker,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, and  Ms.  MOLINARI. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  TRAFICANT,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.R.  62:  Mr.  Ltvinoston,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, and  Mr.  BEaiEUTER. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
James. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUIST,  Mr.  COUGHLDJ,  and  Mr.  SisiSKY. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  CouoHLDJ,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Fawell.  and  Mr. 

LIPINSKI. 

H.R  78:  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  102:  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Mink,  and 
Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  103:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  104:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  105:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  107:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  skelton,  Mr.  Machtley,  and  Mr. 

LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr. 
Zeuff. 

H.R.  135:  Mr.  FiBH,  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr. 
Delay,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, and  Mr.  Eroreich. 

H.R.  138:  Mr.  iNHOFE. 

H.R.  141:  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Boehner.  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  HoRTON  and  Mr.  FISH. 
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H.R.  179:  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Nowak.  and  Mr. 
Ramstad. 

H.R.  196:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  201:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  204:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  213:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  252:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  261:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Kvans.  Mr. 
Guarimi,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Ack- 

ERMAN,  Mr.  HASTERT,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Ms.  KaP- 

TUR,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Levtne  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgrla,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
ECKART,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr. 
Mdjeta,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Stalungs,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  298:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
SCHULZE,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr. 
Blaz. 

H.R.  300:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Carr. 

H.R.  327:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  LaRocco. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  Washington  and  Mrs. 
Morella. 

H.R.  355:  Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  Dooley.  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 
CoNDrr. 

H.R.  369:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr.  Fa- 
well. 

H.R.  371:  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.R.  381:  Mr.  KILDEE,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  382:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  383:  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Abercrcmbie. 
Mr.  Ranoel,  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  384:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Obehstar.  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  400:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  401:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  414:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  415:  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  418:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Torres,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  482:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  504:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  H.vmmer- 
8CHMIDT,  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Bateman,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall.  Mr.  Bunnino,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Galleolt,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hobson, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Mavhoules,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  McEwBN,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSEi.  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
DooLnTLE,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 


H.R.  559:  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Russo,  and 
Mr.  Early. 

H.R.  573:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  574:  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  575:  Mr.  SiSISKY. 

H.R.  576:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
GrNGRiCH,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Leh- 
man cf  California,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  640:  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Tanner. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR.  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  647:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Lal-ghlin.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Ap- 
pleoate,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  652;  Mr.  FISH. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Shavs.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
FraMK  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Herman,  and  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  Naw  Jersey. 

H.R  735:  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R,  742:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  755:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Ms.  Norton,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  771:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Emebson.  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Gil.man,  Mr.  Owens  or  Utah, 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Volk- 
mer. Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Browder, 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Derrick,  and 
Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Pickett, 
Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.H.  786;  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Dowmey.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  HOYER,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
MiNBTA,  and  Mr.  Tanner. 

H.R.  797;  Mr.  Wyden  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  830;  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  856;  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
VEN-ro,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  an- 
drewb  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  905:  Mr.  HANSEN. 

H.R.  906:  Mr.  WiLLLAMS. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  DoOLmxE. 


H.R.  908:  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massiichusetts,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mt.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr. 
Tauzin. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Towns,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Shu- 
STER,  Mi-.  WHriTEN,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis, Mir.  MFimE,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  945:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
RoBERTSi  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Wyoralng,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. 

H.R.  963;  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Rioos,  Mr. 
Pallonb;  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  976;  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Ritteh, 
and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  980;  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  9S;  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1000:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  lOtl;  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  1016:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bli- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  lOBl:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1024:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  SMrni  of  Florida,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  1052;  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Darcen,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Benmett,  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Reed. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Horton,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  APPLEGATE,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
LaRocco,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Foou- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Henby,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr,  WoLPE,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi, 
and  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1^4;  Mr.  BILBRAY,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Mr.  Mazzou,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado. 

H.R.  loei:  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 

GUARDJI. 

H.R.  1089:  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1118:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  RAVENEL,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Zeuff,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Heroer, 
Mr.  GiLCKREST,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr,  Inhofe,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
and  Mr.  iiPlNSKi. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr.  HORTON. 

H.R.  1165:  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 
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jas,  Mr.  Bli- 


Lantos       and       Mr. 


H.R.       1176:       Mr. 
Faleomavaeoa. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  La- 
OOMARSINO,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 


Michel,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Couohlin,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 


Lancaster,  Mr.   LiPiNSKi,   Mrs.   Meyers  of    ington,   Mr.   Bliley,   Mr.  Washington,   Mr. 


Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  OXLEY. 

H.J.  Res.  80:  Mr.  Bartlett",  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
INHOFE,  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Johnson 


Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Stearns,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Gekas,    Mr.    Kasich,    Mr.    Mavroules,    Mr. 


of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 

Vento,  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Early,  Conyers,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  McNulty. 

Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pallone, 

Mr.    HocHsrvUECKNER,    Mr.    Torricelli,    Mr.  Mr.    Jontz,    Mr.    Weber,    Mr.    Bliley,    Mr. 

Mrazek,   Mr.   Franks   of  Connecticut,   Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms.  Kap- 


mon,  Mr.  Zeuff,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Stearns, 
Mr.  HoBSON,  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Doolittlb,  Mr. 
BuNNiNO,  Mr.  Walker,  Ma.  Ros-Lehtinen, 
Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  CuNNiNaHAM,  Mr.  Him- 
TER,  Mr.  Herger,  and  Mr.  Dannemetxr. 

H.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Ooss,  B«r. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Durbdj,  Mt.  Guardji,  Mr. 
JoNTz,  Mr.  Enoel,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Dor- 
GAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  UPTON,  Mr.  7.nmn;p 
Mr.  GiLCHREST.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas. 

H.  Res.  95:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Kluo,  Mr.  James, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Nussle,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Cox  of  California, 


Evans,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Morella,     tur,  Mr.  Mineta,  Ms.  Norton,  Mrs.  Johnson     ^^-  Hefley,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr- 


Mr.  Schuster,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Guar- 
INI,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  de 
la  Garza,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  SMrra  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
Costello,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
SisiSKY,  Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr.  Callahan. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  MORHXLA,  Ms.  Norton,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia,    Mr.     McCollum,    Mr.     McDade,    Mr. 


of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Darden. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Jontz,  and  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 


Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 

CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  Riogs,  Mr.  ALLARD,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Edwards 


Herger,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Schiff,     °f  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Sunning,  Mr.  Santorum, 


and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Washington  and  Mr. 
F.\leomavaega. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Allard.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Solo- 


Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Harris. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  759:  Mr.  TRAFICANT. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Bartlett. 


IPY,  and  Mr. 


aryland  and 


l^UCANOVICH, 


Mnmh  /?     700  7 
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DEMOCRACY  UNDER  ATTACK  IN 
CROATIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BR00MF1ELD 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  recent  developments  in 
ttie  Republic  of  Croatia  and  the  political  crisis 
there.  Now  is  the  time  for  our  Government  to 
send  a  clear  signal  to  Federal  authorities  In 
Belgrade  arxj  to  ttie  Yugoslav  National  Army 
that  America  will  not  ignore  the  light  of  the 
forces  of  democracy  in  that  country.  We  will 
not  tiave  business  as  usual  with  repressive 
governments. 

The  winds  of  freedom  that  swept  through 
Eastem  Europe  in  1989  thought  democracy  to 
some  of  the  reputjiics  in  Yugoslavia.  Croatia 
and  Slovenia,  in  particular,  elected  new  gov- 
ernments whose  leaders  respect  Ijasic  human 
rights  and  fundamental  litierties,  and  support 
free  market  ecorxxnics.  The  forces  of  com- 
munism, however,  are  still  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  that  country.  They  oppose  the  spread  of 
democratic  institutions  arid  self-determination 
and  are  determined  to  keep  the  Republics  of 
Slovenia  and  Croatia  in  the  Yugoslav  Federa- 
tkMi.  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
number  of  incidents  to  justify  my  concerns 
about  the  future  of  democracy  in  Croatia. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia, 
Franjo  Tudjman,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
Presklent  Bush  explaining  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  democracy  and  outlining  his  concerns 
about  possible  Yugoslav  National  Army  inter- 
vention in  Croatia.  The  letter  also  asked  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  do  everything  possible  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Yugoslav  conflict  and 
to  prevent  bkxxjshed. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  head  of  the  Yugoslav 
Federal  Presidency,  Dr.  Borisav  Jovic,  has 
criticized  President  Tudjman  for  having  written 
the  letter,  and  has  suggested  that  Tudjman  be 
tried  for  high  treason.  Under  the  Yugoslav 
Constitution,  and  given  the  federal  structure  of 
that  country.  President  Tudjman  is  free  to  cor- 
respond with  leaders  from  all  over  the  world. 
He  clearly  did  not  call  for  American  Interven- 
tion in  Yugoslavia,  as  Dr.  Jovk;  had  sug- 
gested. In  light  of  ttiese  threats.  President 
Tudjman  wisely  chose  to  avoid  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Yugoslav  Presidency  in  Belgrade. 

Unfortunately,  the  Yugoslav  National  Army 
follows  ttie  orders  of  antidemocratk:  forces  and 
those  who  support  continued  Communist 
domination  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Bel- 
grade. The  National  Army,  wtiose  officer  corps 
is  nearly  80  percent  Serbian,  is  led  by  Gen. 
Veljko  Kadjcviv.  He  recently  described  social- 
ism as  "one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
contemporary  civilization."  The  National  Army 
is  urxler  the  ck>se  control  of  ttie  head  of  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Presidency,  Dr.  Jovic,  and 
the  Communist  President  of  the  Republic  of 


Serbia,  Slobodan  Milosevic.  Recent  incidents 
in  Croatia  reveal  that  the  National  Army  is  erv 
gaged  in  a  program  to  suppress  both  democ- 
racy and  self-determination. 

A  lew  nx)nths  ago,  the  Yugoslav  National 
Army  threatened  to  place  its  troops  on  alert 
unless  all  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Croatia  im- 
mediately distjanded.  Over  this  past  weekend, 
the  army  was  again  mobilized  in  Croatia.  Ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  the  Yugoslav  Na- 
tional Army  conspired  with  Serbians  in  the 
Croatian  town  of  Pakrac  and  staged  an  inci- 
dent at  a  police  station.  Croatian  police  were 
called  in  to  control  the  situation.  At  that  point 
in  tinie,  the  Federal  army  arrived  and  con- 
fronted the  Croatian  police.  The  situation  there 
appears  to  have  calmed  down. 

I  fear  that  the  ongoing  tensions  in  Yugo- 
slavia will  continue  as  long  as  threats  of  force 
and  intimidation  are  used  against  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Croatia.  It  is  ironic  that 
Croatia,  a  democratic  republic  with  a  pro- 
American  orientation,  should  be  threatened  by 
proponents  of  a  dying  ideology  that  Is  being 
debunked  all  over  the  world.  America  must 
stand  on  the  side  of  democracy  and  support 
self-determination  and  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  ongoing  crisis  in  Yugoslavia. 


iON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 


NYS&W  RAILWAY:  SHORT  LINE  OF 
J  THE  YEAR 

H( 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  congratulate  the  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western  [NYS&W]  Railway, 
based  in  the  25th  Congressional  District  in 
Cooperstown,  NY,  on  the  honor  of  t)eing 
named  the  1990  Short  Line  of  the  Year,  by  the 
publication  Short  Lines  arxl  Regionals.  This 
prestigious  annual  award  is  determined  by  a 
panel  of  rail  industry  experts  and  editors  who 
review  and  evaluate  the  performances  of  hun- 
dreds of  small  carriers  across  the  country  be- 
fore selecting  the  most  outstanding  from 
among  them. 

The  NYS&W's  corporation  president  and  my 
good  friend,  Walter  Rich,  accepted  the  award 
at  the  American  Short  Line  Association's  an- 
nual convention  in  Traverse  City,  Ml,  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  The  NYS&W,  a  540-mile 
rail  system  that  operates  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  has  a  long  and 
sustained  commitment  to  serving  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  central  New  York.  It  is  the  suc- 
cess bred  by  small  railroads  like  the  NYS&W, 
and  promoted  by  men  like  Walter  Rich,  which 
allows  for  continued  rail  competition  in  the 
Northeast.  That  competition  has  resulted  in  re- 
duced costs  and  inrproved  service,  and  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  economy  of  central  New 
York.' 


Among  other  factors  in  the  decision  to  name 
the  NYSiW  as  the  Short  Line  of  the  Year 
were  its  presenratksn  of  servne  over  the  bank- 
rupt Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  maintain- 
ing the  route  for  rail  customers  until  its  sale  to 
the  Canadian-Pacific  Railroad  was  finalized 
this  year;  its  savvy  use  of  real  estate  holdings 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area;  contpletion  of  a  major  track  rehabilitation 
program;  the  first  regional  railroad  to  engage 
in  the  doublestack  txisiness;  and  sustaining 
and  enlarging  its  position  in  the  marketplace 
as  an  intarmodal  force. 

The  future  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western  is  brighter  than  ever.  I  am  proud  to 
have  the  corporation  and  its  dedicated  errv 
ployees  as  constituents,  bioth  working  to  corv 
tinue  central  New  York's  tradition  of  tseing 
economically  productive  and  attractive  to  busi- 
ness. 

For  the  tjenefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  woukj 
like  to  insert  the  complete  text  of  the  article 
announcing  the  1990  award  to  the  NYS&W 
from  the  Septemt)er/Octot)er  issue  of  Short 
Lines  and  Regionals  magazine. 

Short  Line  of  the  Year 
(By  Kathy  Keeney) 

NYS&W.  this  year's  winner  of  Modern 
Railroada  Short  Lines  &  Regionals'  Short 
Line  of  tjie  Year  award,  has  quite  a  list  of 
achievements  to  its  credit. 

The  single  accomplishment  for  which  it  is 
most  proud,  however,  is  preserving  service 
over  the  bankrupt  Delaware  &  Hudson  Rail- 
way for  nearly  18  months. 

"All  of  us  feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
because  we  really  only  had  one  g-oal:  to  keep 
competitive  service  alive  to  areas  we  serve 
and  into  Hew  England,"  said  C.  David  Soule, 
executive  vice  president  of  NYS&W,  and  par- 
ent compftny,  Delaware  Otsego  Corp.  "We  re- 
alized that  without  competition  to  our  lines 
In  New  Jersey  and  New  York  we'd  be  back  to 
where  w*  were  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
Along  the  way,  there's  not  a  person  in  our 
company  who's  disappointed  we  were  able  to 
save  the  railroad  and  run  it  long  enough  for 
the  banlsruptcy  trustee  to  sell  it  to  CP 
Rail." 

NYS&W  President  and  CEO  Walter  G.  Rich 
put  It  this  way:  "We  did  not  want  to  pur- 
chase the  D&H;  our  bid  was  strictly  a  back- 
stop. We  really  thought  a  carrier  like  the  CP 
was  the  eight  one.  We  were  real  pleased  we 
were  able  to  keep  it  running  for  18  months." 

Soule  and  Rich  look  forward  to  working 
with  CP,  when  It  takes  over  the  D&H  oper- 
ation permanently  some  time  later  this  year. 
CP,  they  believe,  has  the  traffic  sources  to 
run  over  the  D&H  to  make  it  profitable. 

Ray  B.  Chambers,  a  Washington  lobbyist 
and  executive  counsel  to  the  railroad,  thinks 
the  D&H  could  have  been  a  good  integration 
for  NYSiiSW.  "On  the  other  hand.  A,  you'd  be 
betting  the  farm  taking  it  on,  and  B,  having 
it  under  the  control  of  a  Class  I— particu- 
larly an  aggressive  one  such  as  CP — could  be 
a  wonderful  thing." 

When  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway  filed  for 
bankruptcy  in  June  1988,  NYS&W's  major 
connection  was  threatened  and  the  D&H  was 
left  wide  open— namely,  to  the  threat  that 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Conrall  could  absorb  It,  which  would  then  re- 
move competition  In  the  rail  freight  market 
in  the  Northeast. 

"1  called  my  frtend  Jim  Hagen  [now  presi- 
dent of  Conrall],  when  he  was  still  at  CSX 
and  said,  'We  need  to  do  something  or  Con- 
rail  will  take  over  the  D&H,' "  Rich  recalls. 
"But  the  only  way  we  could  do  it  was  with  a 
major  company's  help,  which  we  got." 

With  pledged  support  from  CSX  in  its 
pocket,  NYS&W  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  permission  to  operate 
the  D&H  under  emergency  service  orders 
when  Guilford  said  it  would  discontinue  serv- 
ice. It  got  the  nod  and  ran  the  operation 
through  February  1990. 

"Conrall  would  have  operated  it  in  pieces," 
said  Rich.  "There's  no  question  that  the 
D&H  would  be  gone  and  buried  if  it  weren't 
for  our  stepping  forward." 

Just  because  NYS&W  took  on  the  D&H  op- 
eration willingly  doesn't  mean  the  job 
lacked  challenges.  The  most  obvious  was  op- 
erating two  major  railroads  simultaneously, 
in  addition  to  operating  the  D&H,  which  is 
four  times  NYS&W's  size.  The  financial  risk 
of  assuming  operation  was  unclear  and  the 
ICC  provided  no  operating  subsidy  with  its 
emergency  service  order.  There  was  a  severe 
locomotive  shortage,  a  free  fall  of  traffic  vol- 
umes due  to  lack  of  shipper  confidence,  and 
the  labor  force  was  demoralized. 

NYS&W  Immediately  undertook  a  plan 
that  Included: 

Negotiating  an  operating  assistance  agree- 
ment with  CSX  Transportation. 

Negotiating  voluntary  increases  in  divi- 
sions from  D&H's  major  connecting  carriers. 

Negotiating  a  more  realistic  staffing  struc- 
ture with  both  contract  and  non-contract 
workers. 

Securing  $3  million  in  capital  funding  as- 
sistance from  the  State  of  New  York  for  rail 
infrastructure  improvements. 

Negotiating  financing  for  much-needed 
motive  power  in  the  form  of  20  state-of-the- 
art  General  Electric  locomotives. 

Introducing  in  June  1989  a  new  D&H  dou- 
ble-stack service  between  Buffalo  and 
Lacolle,  Canada,  called  the  Montreal  Lim- 
ited. 

MARRIAGE  ON  THE  ROCKS 

The  NYS&W-D&H  marriage  wasn't  easy, 
particularly  at  first.  NYS&W  has  about  540 
miles  of  track  and  189  employees;  the  D&H 
was  a  2,000-mile  system  with  800  employees. 

"Physically,  we  could  run  the  railroad," 
Soule  said,  "We  had  the  people,  the  equip- 
ment. But  administratively,  it  was  a  night- 
mare. All  the  papers  were  with  Guilford.  We 
had  no  tariffs,  no  contracts  .  .  .  nothing  to 
start  with." 

After  those  Initial  obstacles  were  over- 
come, the  D&H  ran  well  in  NYS&W's  hands, 
by  most  reports.  As  one  on-line  shipper  put 
It:  "Service  on  the  D&H  provided  by  NYS&W 
has  been  a  reft^shlng  change.  In  what  had 
been  a  very  difficult  five  years  for  us. 
NYS&W's  service  is  both  dependable  and  con- 
sistent. For  example,  shipments  from  Buf- 
falo to  the  Albany  area  were  regrularly  tak- 
ing 10  to  30  days,  and  now  are  made  reliably 
In  four  to  five  days." 

Rich  wants  his  railroad  to  be  remembered 
for  keeplii«r  the  D&H  alive  long  enough  and 
operating  plans  for  the  D&H,  the  country's 
oldest  tnmsportatlon  company.  But 
NYS&W's  operation  of  the  D&H  wasn't  the 
only  thing  that  made  it  worthy  of  the  Short 
Line  of  the  Year  award. 

Only  a  decade  a^o,  the  NYS&W  Itself  was 
In  bankruptcy  and  abandonment  looked 
probable.  That's  when  Delaware  Ostego  Corp. 
stepped  In  and  bought  the  railroad  for  $5  mll- 
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lion.  By  Integrating  the  NYS&W  with  several 
branch  lines  It  already  operated  and  obtain- 
ing key  trackage  rights  ftom  Conrall, 
NYS&W  emerged  as  a  strong  regional  car- 
rier. 

Comparisons  between  1960  and  1990  show 
revenues  four  times  higher  and  net  Income  11 
times  higher.  NYS&W  motive  power  Is  up-to- 
the-minute — In  fact.  It  was  one  of  the  few  re- 
gional railroads  to  purchase  new  loco- 
motives. In  1989,  it  completed  the  last  of  four 
major  track  rehabilitation  projects  and  im- 
proved transit  times  dramatically. 

>nfS&W  Is  a  partner  with  Southern  Pacific 
and  Norfolk  Southern  In  a  coast-to-coast 
double-stack  service.  The  once-weekly  train 
originates  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  arrives 
93  hours  later  on  Thursday  mornings,  allow- 
ing the  commodities  to  be  transferred  to  the 
New  York/New  Jersey  metropolitan  market 
before  the  weekend. 

The  success  of  this  service  helped  NYS&W 
move  more  than  84,000  containers  during  the 
12-month  period  ending  June  1990.  In  fact, 
NYS&W  is  doing  more  business  with  Norfolk 
Southern,  its  partner  on  east-west  double- 
stack  traffic  Into  the  Resources  Warehousing 
Facility  in  North  Bergen,  N.J.  "We're  NS' 
connection  to  New  York  over  Buffalo,  and  we 
see  good  things  for  the  future,"  Soule  said. 

Another  example  of  Its  success  in  double 
stacks  is  a  train  it  operates  in  conjunction 
with  Conrail  between  Little  Ferry,  N.J.,  and 
Chicago.  After  some  major  track  work  was 
completed,  NYS&W  received  notice  from 
Sea-Land  that  a  Jan.  4  container  train  broke 
all  time  records  between  those  two  points. 

NYS&W  considers  itself  both  a  competitor 
to  Conrall  and  a  partner.  Much  of  its  busi- 
ness comes  via  Conrail:  it  handles  Sea-Land 
traffic  with  Conrail  over  Buffalo,  and  most 
movements  to  and  from  the  south  are  from 
Conrail. 

During  the  final  quarter  of  1969,  NYS&W 
entered  into  a  $10  million  sale  agreement 
with  CSX/Sea-Land  Intermod&l  for  a  portion 
of  the  Little  Ferry  yard.  The  pact  provides 
Sea-Land  with  the  space  It  needs  to  expand 
and  includes  a  long-term  agreement  with 
NYS&W  for  CSLI's  container  traffic  into  Lit- 
tle Ferry. 

As  Kenneth  Willsey,  director-public  and 
government  affairs,  put  it,  "By  creatively 
using  our  real  estate  assets,  NYS&W  has 
locked  in  a  secure  future  In  the  Intermodal 
business." 

Like  many  railroads,  NYS&W  has  also 
made  good  use  of  its  real  estate  assets  by  al- 
lowing companies  to  Install  fiber  optic  cable 
along  Its  rights-of-way.  It  has  leased  70  miles 
of  NYS&W  right-of-way  for  a  U.S.  Sprint  sys- 
tem; 47  miles  to  Western  Union,  and  27  miles 
to  MCI. 

"In  New  Jersey  It  would  be  an  awfully  dif- 
ficult thing  to  create  a  fiber  optic  corridor," 
Soule  said,  "so  railroad  rights-of-way  make 
ideal  paths  for  these  companies  to  run  their 
cable." 

Its  most  recent  track  Initiative,  the  Sparta 
Welded  Rail  Project,  included  installation  of 
25  miles  of  welded  rail  and  25,000  tons  of  bal- 
last. The  section  of  ti^ck  between  Sparta 
and  Butler,  N.J.,  had  been  under  10  mph  slow 
orders  and  was  an  area  where  several 
derailments  occurred. 

Since  completing  the  project,  NYS&W  In- 
creased track  speeds  to  30  mph  and  signifi- 
cantly reduced  derailment  expenses  from 
S826,528  In  1987  to  S3G6,904  in  1968  to  S195,560  in 
1969. 

THE  CRYSTAL  BALL 

NYS&W  is  the  envy  of  many  short  lines 
and  reglonals  for  Its  location,  which  serves 
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the  largest  consuming  market  In  the  world. 
New  York. 

"We  realised  early  on  that  the  area  we 
serve  In  New  Jersey  has  developed  over  lASt 
five  or  10  years  as  bedroom  coirnnanltloB  for 
New  York,"  Soule  said.  "It  was  obvious  to  na 
that  no  new  factories  or  carload-type  cus- 
tomers would  build  along  our  lines,  but  there 
was  a  need  for  railroad  competition  Into  that 
market.  Bulk  transfer  operations,  which  use 
economies  of  long-haul  rail  and  flexibility  of 
trucking,  fit  well  in  the  New  York  market." 

The  distribution  area,  including  containers 
and  bulk  commodities.  Is  where  NY8&W  has 
grown  during  the  last  five  years.  About  10 
percent  of  the  railroad's  business  Is  con- 
tainer traffic. 

The  railroad  predicts  further  expansion  of 
its  distribution  system,  but  It  Is  general 
commodities  like  bulk  flour  or  plastics  or  on 
the  international  side  with  containers.  It 
also  sees  opportunities  with  E^irope  openinir 
up  to  work  with  Port  of  New  York  for  goods 
coming  out  of  the  port  going  west  throug'fa 
its  terminals. 

Rich  is  also  investigating  revenue  opportu- 
nities in  recreational  railroading.  "We're 
looking  at  dinner  trains  and  excursions  any- 
where on  our  system  that  would  make  sense. 
In  fact,  we  just  purchased  one  of  the  Chinese 
steam  locomotives  for  this  service." 

What's  NYS&W  formula  for  success? 

"Clear-headed  business  judgment,  and 
close  relationships  with  government  agen- 
cies at  all  levels,"  suggests  Chambers.  "Wal- 
ter was  a  pioneer  and  built  a  tremendous 
customer  base.  The  bottom  line,  he's  been 
lucky,  and  NYS&W's  been  a  little  jewel." 

In  order  for  a  railroad  to  be  successful, 
there  needs  to  be  cooperation  at  all  levels. 
Rich  said.  "We  have  excellent  customers, 
stockholders,  and  an  excellent  board  of  di- 
rectors. They  have  given  me  some  very  good 
advice.  When  I  accept  this  award  I  do  so  on 
their  behalf  because,  as  I  like  to  say,  I'm  Just 
the  ringleader  of  the  circus." 

Rich  advises  those  entering  the  short  line 
business  to  know  their  numbers.  "One  of  to- 
day's pitfalls  is  overly  optimistic  traffic  pro- 
jections. The  regular  carload  business  Is  de- 
clining, particularly  in  the  Northeast.  You 
also  need  a  plan  that  is  recession-proof." 

Rich  was  also  fortunate  to  purchase  his 
family  of  railroads  before  it  was  fashionable. 
"He  started  before  the  nish  to  regional  rail- 
roads," Chambers  said.  "He  got  good  prices, 
and  he  didn't  have  to  carry  large  debt  bur- 
dens as  others  have." 

Also,  every  line  that  he  owns  would  have 
been  abandoned. 

"What  makes  me  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture of  small  railroads  is  that  he  started 
ahead  of  everyone,"  Chambers  said.  To  those 
who  monitor  the  industry,  NYS&W  has  in- 
deed demonstrated  that  the  short  line  con- 
cept works. 


SNOWE  SUPPORTS  SUPPLE- 

MENTAL    FOR     UNEMPLOYMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  supplemental  appropriations  bil  to 
provkje  $200  millkxi  in  fiscal  year  1991  for  ttw 
administratkxi  of  tfie  unemployment  program. 
This  is  tfie  amount  of  money  the  U.S.  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor  has  estimated  is  necessary  to 
assist  States  in  meeting  the  increased  admin- 
istrative costs  facing  States  across  the  country 
as  the  number  of  people  filing  unemployment 
claims  grows. 
Provisions  in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 

1990  requires  any  increase  in  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  to  be  offset.  Therefore,  my 
bill  includes  $200  million  in  outlay  savings 
from  domestic  discretionary  programs,  making 
it  deficit  neutral. 

The  Federal  Government  provides  funding 
for  State  unemployment  administrative  costs 
with  money  collected  from  taxes  on  employ- 
ers. This  funding  Is  used  to  provide  staff  and 
equipment  to  ensure  ttie  timely  processing  of 
unemployment  benefits. 

Appropriations  for  this  program  come  from 
the  FediBral  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  and 
are  based  on  the  Department  of  Labor's  pro- 
jections for  unemployment.  The  fiscal   year 

1991  appropriation  was  based  on  an  unem- 
ployment projection  of  2.54  million  claims  per 
week.  At  ttie  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year, 
claims  had  risen  to  2.84  million  claims  per 
week.  For  the  week  ending  January  12,  1991, 
ttie  Department  of  Latxx  figures  show  that 
nearly  4  millon  people  had  filed  a  claim.  While 
unernptoyment  claims  have  risen  dramatically. 
the  funding  availatile  to  States  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  increase  has  not. 

Some  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  kept  in 
a  contingency  reserve  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  assist  States  with  large  increases  in 
their  workload.  Because  the  unemployment 
rate  has  risen  so  qunkly,  the  Department  finds 
itself  with  only  enough  money  in  the  contin- 
gency reserve  to  pay  75  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  Increases  States  are  facing  in  their  admin- 
istrative costs. 

The  shortfall  in  administrative  funds  has  a 
direct  and  negative  impact  on  the  men  and 
women  who  find  tfiemselves  in  need  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Specifically,  it  can  lengthen 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  provide  a  check 
to  a  beneficiary.  In  Maine,  it  can  take  1  to  3 
weeks  kxiger  to  receive  a  check  when  you 
have  a  simple  claim.  If  there  is  a  question  of 
eiigibtlity  or  a  problem  with  obtaining  docu- 
mentatkm,  it  can  take  2  to  6  weeks  longer 
usually.  This  increase  in  processing  time  can 
best  be  understood  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  the  lO-member  staff  in  the  Portland, 
ME  unemptoyment  office  had  600  people  file 
claims  in  1  week  in  Jemuary. 

In  Mnhigan,  it  has  tieen  reported  that  unem- 
ployed workers  must  wait  at  least  a  month  be- 
fore they  receive  tfieir  first  check.  In  Nevada 
it  is  taking  up  to  5  weeks  to  process  the  initial 
Claim,  and  in  Connecticut  payments  are  run- 
ning 1  ^y&  to  2  weeks  late. 

People  are  also  being  forced  to  wait  in  long 
lines  in  order  to  file  ttieir  claim.  In  Connecticut 
the  average  wait  to  file  a  claim  is  3'/^  hours. 
In  Maine,  ttie  waiting  time  to  file  a  claim  is  4 
to  5  hours,  while  in  Michigan  the  wait  can  be 
as  long  as  6  or  7. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine  the  shortfall  is 
also  having  a  direct  impact  on  the  quality  of 
sendees  provktod,  according  to  the  director  of 
the  uneniploynnent  office  in  Maine.  They  used 
to  provide  each  client  with  a  cut>k:le  space 
where  they  woukl  meet  with  a  claims  rep- 
resentative and  file  their  claim.  Now  20  to  25 
people  are  placed  into  a  conference  room  with 
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one  claims  representative.  She  said  the 
groups  change  every  40  minutes  or  so  and  it 
has  turned  into  an  assembly  line  process. 

An  individual  who  has  lost  his  or  her  job, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  should  be  atAe 
to  go  to  their  local  unemployment  office,  file 
their  claim  and  receive  a  check  as  soon  as  the 
waiting  period  is  over.  After  all,  the  unemploy- 
ment system  was  designed  to  be  a  safety  net, 
not  an  endurance  test. 

It  is  terribly  demoralizing  to  stand  in  line  in 
the  cold  weather  in  Maine  or  the  100  degree 
heat  in  Arizona  for  several  hours  tjefore  bieing 
herded  into  a  room,  asked  to  share  very  per- 
sonal information  in  front  of  strangers  and 
then  wait,  in  some  States,  up  to  6  weeks  to 
get  a  check.  Finding  yourself  unemployed  is 
difficult  enough;  these  people  and  their  fami- 
lies should  not  be  punished  for  it! 

My  bill  would  provide  the  funding  needed  to 
provide  the  States  with  adequate  resources  to 
assist  those  who  find  themselves  in  need  of 
unemployment  tjenefits.  This  would  allow 
States  to  hire  more  personnel,  purchase  more 
computers  or  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  most  efficient  and  effective  service 
they  can  to  these  people. 


H.R.  1092 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TTlAnCAIVr,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr,  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
21,  1991,  I  introduced  H.R.  1092,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assign  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  [DOD]  personnel  to  assist 
the  Immigration  and  hJaturalization  Service 
[INS]  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  perfomri 
their  border  protection  functions. 

The  legislation  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  assign  not  more  than 
10,000  DOD  personnel  to  U.S.  borders  annu- 
ally to  assist  the  INS  and  the  Customs  Service 
in  preventing  the  entry  of  terrorists,  drug  traf- 
fickers, and  illegal  aliens  into  the  United 
States. 

1  believe  that  this  legislation  is  greatly  need- 
ed. The  border  patrol  has  a  strength  of  only 
3,800.  yet  its  mission  is  to  guard  the  two  long 
borders  of  one  of  the  largest  countries  of  the 
world.  Reports  indicate  that,  at  any  given  time, 
only  800  patrolmen  are  available  to  protect  our 
2,000  mile  southern  border.  Congress  has  re- 
pjeatedly  failed  to  provide  funding  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  border  patrol.  Until  Congress  can 
find  frie  money,  this  military  option  is  the  best 
short'term  way  to  address  this  shortage  of 
twrder  patrol  personnel  protecting  our  borders. 
Until  our  borders  are  fully  protected,  illegal  im- 
migrants, drug  traffickers  and  possible  tenor- 
ists  will  have  an  open  invitatkin  to  cross  into 
the  United  States  undetected. 

It  is  believed  that  as  many  as  3  million  peo- 
ple cross  into  the  United  States  illegally  annu- 
ally; many  of  them  will  take  jot)s  away  from 
Amencans  who  need  them.  At  the  same  time, 
drug  traffickers  take  advantage  of  unpatrolled 
borders  to  smuggle  illrcit  drugs  into  the  United 
States  tfiat  will  be  sold  on  our  streets  and  de- 
stroy our  chikJren.  In  addition,  with  the  threat 
of   possible   terrorist   activity    in   ttie   United 
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States,  it  is  important  to  ensure  ttiat  our  bor- 
ders are  fully  protected.  Putting  DOD  person- 
nel on  the  border  to  assist  the  insuffnient 
numtier  of  border  patrol  already  protecting  our 
border  is  the  t)est  way  to  address  this  over- 
wtielminj  problem  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  their  part  in  pro- 
tecting ^nerk^'s  tx)rders  by  cosponsoring  this 
important  legislation. 


VOLUNTEER  FIREFIGHTERS  TAX 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1991 


IN 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
fE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Volunteer  Firefighters  Tax  Credit 
Act  of  1991 ,  whteh  will  provkJe  a  tax  credit  of 
$100  to  volunteer  firefighters  or  volunteer  res- 
cue squad  members. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  Nation  in  the  I8th 
century,  volunteer  firefighters  have  played  a 
critical  role  in  the  daily  fabric  of  American  life. 
For  over  200  years,  Americans  have  been 
able  to  rest  assured  that  should  tragedy  strike, 
their  neighbors  serving  in  the  local  volunteer 
fire  depitment  woukj  be  there  to  put  the  fire 
out,  deliver  the  stricken  family  memt)er  to  the 
local  hospital  or  rescue  the  cat  at  the  top  of 
the  elm  tree.  Today,  volunteers  provkle  fire 
protection  to  three-fourths  of  the  geographkal 
area  of  tfeie  United  States. 

Yet  the  safety  net  provkted  by  our  neighbors 
in  volunteer  fire  departments  is  fraying  untie- 
knownst  to  many  of  us.  For  a  variety  of  socio- 
economi<;  reasons,  the  ranks  of  volunteer  fire 
departments  are  dwindling.  While  a  recent 
study  prepared  on  volunteer  firefighters  corv 
eludes  that  the  overall  number  of  volunteers 
appears  B^ab^e,  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Volunteer  Fire  Council  points  out  that  neigh- 
boring departments  can  be  in  radically  dif- 
ferent positions  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
volunteers.  Because  of  a  small  percentage  of 
farmers  and  shift  workers  in  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  people  who  were  formerly  avail- 
able to  volunteer  during  the  day  has  fallen. 
Volunteers  must  also  travel  further  distances 
from  the  workplace  to  either  the  firehouse  or 
directly  to  a  fire.  The  bottom  line  is  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  encourage  new  volun- 
teers to  join,  if  Amerrcans  want  to  continue  to 
recieve  lire  protection  from  volunteer  depart- 
ments. 

As  a  means  of  assisting  departments  in  re- 
cruiting new  members,  the  Volunteer  Fire- 
fighters Tax  Credit  Act  of  1991  will  provide 
volunteer  firefighters  and  rescue  squad  per- 
sonnel with  a  $100  Federal  tax  credit  This 
credit  will  also  help  to  defray  the  often  unreim- 
tKirsed  costs  that  volunteers  incur  as  a  result 
of  their  servk%.  For  instance,  a  volunteer  may 
often  respond  to  a  call  directly  from  work, 
witfiout  being  ab)le  to  stop  at  ttie  firehouse  to 
change  into  gear.  As  a  result,  street  ckithes 
may  often  have  to  be  cleaned  or  replaced. 

Volunteer  fire  servk;e  enjoys  a  long  history 
in  this  NBtk>n.  It  counts  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  arxj  Ben  Franklin  anxing 
its  foundhg  memtors.  It  is  a  form  of  publk: 
sen/k»  that  embodies  the  American  values  of 
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democracy  and  patriotism.  My  legislation 
seeks  to  continue  tfiis  tradition  and  ensure 
continued  protection  of  our  property  and  safe- 
ty. 
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m  RECOGNITION  OF  AMVETS  POST 
2506,  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS  VETERANS 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  IRANIAN- 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICAN  COUN- 
CIL NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  that  Ira- 
nian-Americans have  provkJed  for  our  allied 
effort  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  truly  heart- 
ening. Recently,  I  met  here  in  Washington  with 
a  numt)er  of  Iranian-Americans  from  Califor- 
nia: Berooz  Atai,  Bahman  Behzadi, 
Manouchehr  Delavarian,  Akt)ar  Ghahremi, 
Bagher  Heyat,  Hassan  Izad,  Hamkj  Nahai,  All 
Razi,  Shahram  Tavakoli,  Badi  Badiozamni, 
arxj  Mehrdad  Youssefinai.  During  our  meeting 
they  presented  me  with  a  resolution  passed  t>y 
the  Iranian-American  Republican  Council  of 
California,  an  outstanding  civk:  organization 
that  serves  our  community  in  many  ways.  The 
following,  for  the  Record,  is  the  text  of  that 
resolution. 

This  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Iranian  American  Republican  Coun- 
cil—National Organization  is  adopted  on  this 
24th  day  of  February,  1991,  at  a  duly  called 
meeting-  of  the  Directors  pursuant  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Iranian  American  Republican 
Council— National  Organization  with  ref- 
erence to  the  following  facts: 

A.  The  Directors  believe  that  the  Iranian 
American  Republican  Council— National  Or- 
ganization should  state  its  position  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  con- 
demning Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  re- 
quiring Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

B.  The  Directors  believe  that  the  officers 
of  the  Council  should  be  directed  and  emix>w- 
ered  to  bring  the  National  Council's  position 
as  stated  above  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  at  large. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  reaffirm,  and  It  hereby  reaf- 
firms, its  unequivocal  position  in  support  of 
the  United  Nations  resolutions  condemning 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  requiring 
Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Resolved  further  that  the  officers  of  the 
National  Council  be,  and  hereby  are,  directed 
and  empowered  to  take  such  actions  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate  or  necessary  to  bring 
the  National  Council's  position  as  stated 
above  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shoukj  be  very  proud  of 
this  action  by  so  many  distinguished  citizens 
of  our  Natk>n. 


HON.  LEANA  ROSIEHIINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  the  American  Vet- 
erans Post  2506  of  Miami,  FL. 

This  unk^ue  unit  is  made  up  of  veterans  of 
the  U.S.  Army  wtx)  were  also  veterans  of  Vn& 
Bay  of  Pigs  invaskm  on  April  17,  1961.  These 
herok:  men  served  the  cause  of  freedom  not 
only  as  members  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but 
also  had  the  courage  to  fight  for  the  overthrow 
of  Castro's  tyranny  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Many 
of  these  txave  men  also  enidured  imprisorv 
ment  in  Castro's  jails  for  1 8  months. 

This  unit  recently  applied  for  U.S.  veteran's 
status  with  ttie  Secretary  of  ttie  Air  Force,  as 
required  by  Public  Law  95-202.  In  support 
and  recognitnn  of  their  request,  I  am  entering 
into  the  Congresskdnal  Record,  ResolutHxi 
No.  100  supporting  their  request  which  was 
passed  by  the  American  Veterans  of  Worid 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  at  their  last  na- 
tional convention: 

Whereas,  the  members  of  Amvets  Post  2506, 
Captain  Irenardo  Padron.  Miami,  Florida, 
are  all  veterans  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  also  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  which 
occurred  April  17,  1961;  and. 

Whereas,  said  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  partici- 
pants were  sponsored,  financed,  trained  and 
sent  to  the  island  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  government  and  or  one  of  its  agen- 
cies; and. 

Whereas,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  as- 
sumed full  responsibility  for  the  United 
States'  role  in  the  Cuban  invasion;  and. 

Whereas,  after  being  released  flxim  Cuban 
prisons,  having  spent  18  months  as  prisoners 
of  war,  said  members  of  the  Brigade  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  join  the  United 
States  Army  as  enlisted  men  and  the  officers 
of  the  Brigade,  as  officers;  and. 

Whereas,  Amvets  Post  2506,  Captain 
Irenardo  Padron,  now  seeks  proper  recogni- 
tion for  all  other  members  of  Brigade  2506,  as 
United  States  veterans  based  on  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and 
their  subsequent  suffering  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  communist  Cuba's  jails:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  Amvets  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  recognize  all 
veterans  of  Brigade  2506  who  have  honorably 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  during  said  inva- 
sion by  issuance  of  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  wish  to  thank  Amvets  Post  2506  Com- 
mander Angek}  Kennedy  and  Vice  Com- 
mander Umbelino  Bango  for  their  efforts  to 
win  recognitkxi  for  those  wtx>  served  our  Na- 
tion at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  H.  PHILLIPS 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.   LEWIS  of  Califomia.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
wouM  like  to  bring  to  your  attentkxi  the  out- 
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standing  contributkxis  and  fine  puUk:  servica 
of  James  H.  PhilNps,  the  outgoing  presidwil  of 
the  Montclair  Chamber  of  Commeroe  in 
Montciair.  CA.  Jim  wiN  be  honored  for  his  work 
at  the  chamber's  32d  annual  instaitfion  dmnar 
later  this  month. 

Raised  in  Pennsylvania,  PhilNps  graduated 
from  Oregon  State  Univarsity  and  shorlty 
thereafter  began  wtiat  has  been  a  rewardHXi 
30-year  career  with  J.C.  Penney  Co.  He 
began  in  Wenatchee,  WA  and  Portland,  OR 
before  moving  on  to  New  York  wtiere  he  spent 
4  years  as  mariteting  programs  manager  for 
all  of  the  women's  lines.  In  1981,  he  trans- 
fen-ed  to  Seattle  to  ctose  down  the  downtown 
store,  the  original  flagship  store  of  ttie  com- 
pany. He  was  then  selected  to  open  the  new 
Bellevue,  WA  store  which  represented  marry 
of  the  company's  newest  kleas.  In  1983.  he 
transferred  to  Penney's  regkxial  office  in 
Buena  Park,  CA  as  merchandising  manager 
for  all  of  ttie  women's  lines.  Five  year's  later, 
he  became  the  manager  of  the  J.C.  Penney 
store  in  Montclair. 

In  addition  to  his  professky^  work,  Jim  has 
also  dedKated  33  years  to  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Arniy  Reserve.  He  hokJs  the  rank  of  Cotonel 
and  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
for  the  63d  ARCOM,  a  12,000-person  Anny 
Command  in  southern  Califomia,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  CoHege  and  U.S. 
Army  War  College,  arxJ  has  also  served  as  a 
special  consultant  to  ttie  7th  Arniy  in  Ger- 
many. 

Jim  has  also  tieen  active  in  a  number  of 
community  servne  organizations  including  the 
U.S.  Army  Assodatksn.  the  Civil  Affairs  Asso- 
ciation, the  San  Antonio  Hospital  Corporate 
2000  Council,  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, wtiere  he  served  as  a  natnnal  direc- 
tor. He  has  also  t}een  active  with  the  1386 
Hunt  Club,  having  served  as  presUent  11 
times  over  the  past  20  years  and  retired  their 
perpetual  Presklenrs  Trophy.  In  additnn,  Jim 
has  been  deeply  involved  with  the  Montclair 
Chamber  of  Cornmerce  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Business  Education  Committee  and  ttie 
Legislative  Committee,  cochaimnan  of  the 
Business  Education  Committee  (1989-90), 
presklent-elect  (1989-90),  and  presklent 
(1990-91). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ttiat  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  as  we  honor  ttie  fine  achievements 
of  Jim  Phillips.  He  is  a  model  of  professfonal 
and  community  servk»  and  activism.  I  wouM 
like  to  wish  Jim  and  his  wife,  Jacque,  many 
more  happy  years  togettier  as  he  is  recog- 
nized t>y  the  House  today. 


SUPPORT  OF  PROCLAIMINO  THE 
MONTH  OF  MAY  1991  AS  "CALI- 
FORNIA COMMUNITY  RESIDEN- 
TIAL CARE  MONTH" 


HON.  GARY  CONDrr 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 
Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  Ike  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  CaUfomia's 
comnxjnity  resklential  care  provkJers  by  pro- 
claiming May  1991,  "California  Community 
Resklential  Care  Morith." 
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These  professionals  are  convnitted  to  pro- 
viding superior  health  care  for  California's 
mentally  ill,  ekJerty  and  developmentally  dis- 
abled. They  facilitate  invaluatjle  services  to 
groups  wtmse  needs  might  otherwise  t>e  ne- 
glected. Caring  for  these  people  is  demanding, 
bnA  the  personal  fulfillment  of  luiowing  they  are 
making  a  real  differerwe  keeps  them  dedi- 
cated to  their  profession. 

"Crisis  and  Strategies  for  the  Nineties"  is 
this  year's  theme  and  providers  are  looking 
forward  to  arK>ther  year  of  discovering  ways  to 
better  benefit  tfiose  who  depend  on  their  serv- 
ices. Their  contritxitkxis  shoukj  t)e  com- 
mended and  ttieir  efforts  realized  by  all  who 
have  ever  required  special  care  or  may  re- 
quire it  in  the  future. 

The  resolutions  folk>w: 

California  Legislature  Assembly 
Resolution 

Whereas,  Quality  health  care  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  concern  for  all  Cali- 
fomlans;  and 

Whereas,  The  community  residential  care 
industry  is  staffed  by  committed,  hard- 
working' professionals  who  dedicate  their 
workingr  lives  to  the  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
developmentally  disabled,  and  the  mentally 
111:  and 

Whereas,  The  community  residential  care 
industry  provides  a  uniquely  workable  and 
homelike  environment  for  those  persons  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves  at  home; 
and 

Whereas,  This  industry  allows  those  per- 
sons to  have  the  dignity  of  doing  for  them- 
selves what  they  can  and  the  security  of 
Icnowlng  that  what  they  cannot  do  will  not 
be  left  undone;  and 

Whereas,  The  care  provided  in  community 
residential  facilities  covers  a  wide  range  of 
servtces,  meeting  medical,  social,  nutri- 
tional, and  personal  needs;  and 

Whereas,  Those  Involved  in  providing  that 
care  have  filled  a  serious  community  void 
with  efl'ectlve,  realistic,  and  commendable 
solutions;  and 

Whereas,  Those  individuals  providing  serv- 
ices In  community  residential  care  facilities 
must  meet  stringent  licensing  requirements; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Assembly  Member  Tim  Leslie. 
That  he  takes  great  pleasure  in  recognizing 
May  1991  as  "Community  Residential  Care 
Month"  in  the  State  of  California,  and  com- 
mends the  Community  Residential  CareAs- 
Boclatlon  of  California,  as  well  as  all  city. 
county,  state,  and  national  agencies  that 
have  provided  effective  leadership  in  the  pro- 
vision of  community  residential  care. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California 

Whereas,  currently,  there  are  over  70,000  11- 
cenaed  community  residential  care  facilities 
In  California  which  provide  services  to  over 
800,000  adults  and  children  throughout  the 
state:  and 

Whereas,  the  professionals  working  in 
these  fiaclllties  are  continually  striving  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  mentally  and 
developmentally  disabled,  foster  care,  adult 
day  care  and  adoption  persons  in  their  care; 
and 

Whereas,  each  day,  they  undertake  their 
dairies  with  great  commitment  and  high 
standards  of  excellence  which  makes  them 
truly  deeervlnf  of  wldesinread  praise  and  ap- 
pnclatlon:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  that  all  Califor- 
nlans  properly  Join  in  recognizing  the  out- 
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standing  contributions  of  residential  com- 
munity care  professionals  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  vital  services  which  they  provide; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Pete  Wilson.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  do  hereby  proclaim 
May  1991  as  Community  Residential  Care 
Month  in  California. 

Resolution  Relative  to  National 
CoMMUNm-  Residential  Care  Month 

Whereas,  Quality  health  care  is  one  of  the 
molt  important  areas  of  concern  for  all  Cali- 
fornians;  and 

Whereas.  The  community  residential  care 
industry  has  become  a  vital  component  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  who  are  unable  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  their  complete  care; 
and 

Whereas,  The  community  residential  care 
industry  is  staffed  by  committed,  hard- 
working professionals  who  dedicate  their 
working  lives  to  the  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
developmentally  disabled,  and  the  mentally 
ill;  and 

Whereas.  The  community  residential  care 
industry  provides  a  uniquely  workable  and 
homelike  environment  for  those  persons  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves  at  home; 
and 

Whereas.  This  industry  allows  those  per- 
sons to  have  the  dignity  of  doing  for  them- 
selves what  they  can  and  the  security  of 
knowing  that  what  they  cannot  do  will  not 
be  left  undone;  and 

Whereas.  The  care  provided  in  community 
residential  facilities  covers  a  wide  range  of 
services,  meeting  medical,  social,  nutri- 
tional, and  personal  needs;  and 

Whereas,  Those  individuals  providing  serv- 
ices in  community  residential  care  facilities 
meet  stringent  licensing  requirements;  and 

Whereas,  Those  persons  involved  in  provid- 
ing community  residential  care  fill  a  serious 
community  void  with  effective,  realistic,  and 
commendable  solutions;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsolved  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
That  the  Members  recognize  the  month  of 
May  1991  as  "National  Community  Residen- 
tial Care  Month"  and  draw  special  public  at- 
tention to  the  Community  Residential  Care 
Association  of  California  and  to  all  city, 
county,  state,  and  national  agencies  that 
provide  community  residential  care. 


FREEDOM,  AN  ESSAY 


HON.  GEORGE  pDDY)  DARDEN 

of  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouW 
like  to  share  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
an  exceptional  essay  at»ut  freedom  written  tjy 
a  high  school  student  in  my  district,  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  Georgia. 

Andrea  Hall,  a  senior  at  Trion  High  School 
and  the  daughter  of  Donnie  Hall,  of  Menio, 
and  Cindy  Coleman,  of  Summerville,  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  Summerville-Trion 
Optimist  Club  contest  for  her  wori«  titled  "Free- 
dom, an  Essay."  I  find  it  to  be  an  insightful 
and  powerful  comment  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  I  also  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Miss  Hall  on  her  achievement, 
as  well  as  otfier  winners:  Brandy  James, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  James,  of 
Summerville,  and  a  senkx  at  Trran,  who  won 
second  place;  and  Katrine  Bolton,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Bolton,  of  Trion.  and  a 
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sophontore  at  Chattooga  High  School,  who 
took  third. 

Miss  Hall's  essay  folk>ws: 

Freedom,  an  Essay 
(By  Andrea  Hall) 

"Tie  a  yellow  ribbon  'round  the  old  oak 
tree  *  *  *"  pleads  a  song  from  the  seventies 
era.  Just  as  in  this  "golden  oldie,"  it  seems 
as  if  a  yellow  ribbon  is  tied  'round  the  world, 
as  peopJe  all  over  the  globe  pass  the  torch  of 
freedort  from  hand  to  hand  *  *  *  a  torch 
that  w»,  as  Americans,  cherish  as  our  most 
precious  privilege. 

Over  200  years  ago,  a  spark  began  to  light 
up  the  new  world  as  a  new  ideal  surfaced  in 
the  henrts  and  minds  of  the  colonists— a 
dream  of  a  democratic  nation,  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  justice.  Just  as  a  wildfire  might 
have  swept  across  a  field  of  wheat,  so  did 
this  dream  of  a  better  life  spread  across  the 
colonies,  setting  ablaze  a  revolution  that 
would  l»reathe  life  into  their  fantasies.  How- 
ever, their  dream  became  reality  not  before 
many  lives  were  lost.  "Tis  true,  we  do  warm 
ourselves  by  the  fire  of  liberty  that  bums 
warm  tShroughout  our  lands"  but  that  fire 
was  not  fed  with  wood  or  gasoline.  Our  free- 
doms were  bought  with  something  far  more 
valuable  and  cherished — blood. 

Just  as  our  forefathers  struggled  for  that 
pervasive  spirit  of  American  democracy  and 
freedom,  so  are  many  peoples  around  the 
world  fighting  bravely  today  to  attain  their 
own  dreams  of  a  better  life.  As  American 
citizeng,  few  of  us  know  more  about  lacking 
freedom  than  what  it  feels  like  to  be  ground- 
ed on  a  Saturday  night.  However,  there  are 
many  people  all  over  the  world  who  realize 
freedom  for  what  it  is — a  privilege  that  one 
must  protect  and  nuture  in  order  to  main- 
tain, iliere  are  people  out  there  who  would 
give  their  rights  arms  simply  to  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America— the  banner  of  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Yes,  *re  tie  our  yellow  rtbtwns,  but  how 
many  truly  understand  their  meaning?  They 
hold  a  much  deeper  meaning  than  just  sup- 
port for  U.S.  soldiers  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  mean  that  we,  as  a  people,  are  willing 
to  put  everything  aside  and  lend  our  hearts 
and  souls  and  bodies.  If  necessary,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom;  they  mean  support  and  re- 
spect for  an  ideal  and  a  nation  that  have 
stood  strong  and  proud  for  over  200  years— 
the  U.S.A.  They  mean  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, view  freedom  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a 
privilege,  and  as  a  challenge  *  *  *  a  chal- 
lenge to  succeed,  to  care,  to  dream,  to  make 
use  of  this,  the  most  precious  ideal  of  all — 
freedom. 

As  our  soldiers  march  bravely  into  the  arid 
deserts  of  the  Middle  East,  they  do  so  out  of 
an  overwhelming  love  for  freedom,  a  desire 
to  defend  all  that  their  country  means.  It  is 
our  privilege— and  duty— as  Americans  to  tie 
our  yelk)w  ribbons  and  to  stand  behind  their 
meaning  100  percent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  TISCHLER 


HON.  MATIHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  FVNALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  central 
New  Jersey's  most  outstarxling  Jewish-Ameri- 
cans, Louis  Tischler  of  WestfieM,  NJ,  has 
been  honored  by  Temple  Emanu-EI  for  his  35 
years  of  distinguished  servKe.  The  Heritage 
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Award  by  the  Men's  Club  of  Temple  Emanu- 
El  recognizes  the  broad  range  of  contributions 
that  Louis  Tischler  has  made  in  the  fields  of 
youth  activities,  national  defense,  science  arxl 
radio  communications,  and  in  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  family  life. 

The  wort(  of  Louis  Tischler  contritxjted  to 
the  development  of  the  Polaris  missile,  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  U.S.  submarine  warfare 
defense.  He  served  as  production  control 
manager  with  Lockheed  Electronics  Co.,  which 
developed  and  manufactured  many  of  the 
components  and  guidance  systems  used  in 
our  defense  industry.  It  has  enabled  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  diminish 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

We  have  witnessed  the  incredit>le  success 
of  some  of  these  smart  weapons  and  Navy 
ordnance  guklarx^e  systems  In  the  Desert 
Storm  operatkxi  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  ac- 
curacy has  saved  countless  lives  and  short- 
ened the  war  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 

During  his  tong  and  successful  career  in  the 
defense  industry,  Mr.  Tischler  served  as  mili- 
tary liaison  for  Lavoe  Latxxatories  of 
Matawan,  NJ,  and  later  k)ecame  vice  president 
of  the  defense  products  division  of  Multi-Amp 
Corp.  of  Cranford.  In  1964,  he  founded 
Westwood  Computer  Corp.  of  Springfield, 
wfiere  he  continues  to  serve  as  president. 

America  has  been  built  on  the  ingenuity  of 
many  different  people  who,  through  education, 
hard  work,  and  a  willingness  to  explore  new 
frontiers  of  knowledge,  have  made  America  a 
world  power,  tx>th  economk:ally  and  militarily. 
Louis  Tischler  is  among  those  Americans  who 
have  given  t>ack  a  great  deal  to  this  country 
arxj  their  felk)w  man. 

I  join  the  members  of  the  Men's  Club  of 
Temple  Emanu-EI  in  saluting  Louis  Tischler  for 
his  many  contritxitnns  to  our  Nation  arxl  to 
the  Jewish  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  families  are  the  back- 
bone of  America.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  today 
so  that  we  may  pay  our  own  tribute  to  George 
and  Claire  Scunziano  of  Northville  and  their 
entire  family. 


NEW  YORK  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUM- 
BUS NAME  SCUNZIANOS  OF 
NORTHVILLE  FAMILY  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  GERALD  M.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  atxxit  a  very  special  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Scunziano  of  North- 
ville, NY  have  11  chiklren  ranging  from  18  to 
28  years  of  age.  Ten  of  those  chiklren  either 
are  or  have  t>een  in  the  military  servk%. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  parents  of  such  a 
family  supports  our  war  effort  in  the  Mideast, 
it  really  means  something. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Scunzianos  have  been  named  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus "Family  of  the  Year"— New  York  State 
Council.  George  arxl  Claire  Scunziano  are  ac- 
tive in  their  church.  Red  Cross,  and  a  variety 
of  other  community  activities.  George  was 
chief  of  police  in  Northville  for  12  years  and 
currently  serves  as  Edinburg  town  justne.  He 
has  been  active  in  Boy  Scouts,  the  kx:al  vol- 
unteer fire  company,  and  a  (yogram  transport- 
ing cancer  patierrts  to  the  hospital.  Claire  is 
also  active  in  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  fire 
company. 


HEALTHCARE  EMPOWERMENT  AND 
ACCESS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
questions  I  am  most  frequently  asked  is, 
"What  is  Congress  going  to  do  atx>ut  spiraling 
health  insurance  costs  arxl  covering  the  31 
millkjn  uninsured  Americans?"  Certainly  there 
is  no  simple  solution  or  silver  Ixjilet  to  solve 
the  multifaceted  strains  currently  faced  by  our 
Nation's  complex  private  and  public  health 
care  and  health  insurance  system. 

However,  it  is  also  clear  that  legislated  im- 
provements in  health  care  access,  cost,  arxl 
quality  cannot  be  brought  about  unless  there 
is  intensive  study  arxl  det)ate  as  to  the  source 
of  the  problems  ttiat  serve  to  take  the  luster 
off  our  Natron's  premier  health  care  system. 
For  this  reason,  and  to  provide  a  frameworic  to 
better  focus  this  health  care  det)ate,  I  am 
today  cosponsoring  the  healttx^are 
empowerment  and  access  legislatkjn — the 
HEAL  t>ill— being  introduced  t>y  my  colleague. 
Representative  Fred  Grandy. 

As  txjt  one  of  a  number  of  alternatives  that 
should  be  consklered,  the  HEAL  bill  is  a  blue- 
print designed  to  foster  the  creation  of  private 
and  publK/private  partnership  arrangements  to 
simultaneously  address  the  health  care  qual- 
ity, coverage,  and  affordability  issues.  The 
question  of  affordability  is  addressed  by  ex- 
panding on  ttie  group  insurance  principle  of 
spreading  risk  and  towering  expenses.  The 
preemption  of  State  health  benefit  mandates 
and  of  State  law  kiarriers  to  managed  care 
under  the  bill  shoukl  also  enable  insurers  to 
offer  more  affordatile  health  coverage.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  dealing  with  outcomes  re- 
search and  treatment  practk»  guklelines  also 
offer  ttie  potential  for  reducing  unnecessary 
services  arxl  increasing  the  quality  of  care 
while  reducing  malpractice  costs.  To  encour- 
age the  self-emptoyed  and  their  emptoyees  to 
obtain  coverage,  over  time  ttie  health  plan 
contributkjns  of  the  self-employed  are  txought 
into  full  parity  with  the  1 00-percent  tax  deduct- 
ibility of  corporate  plan  contritxjtkms. 

The  health  care  issues  raised  in  the  HEAL 
bill  are  critk:al  ones.  There  are  also  other  re- 
lated and  important  elements  in  the  health 
care  access  diebate  whroh  will  need  careful  ex- 
amining. In  this  connectkm,  I  also  kxik  forward 
to  receiving  the  reports  from  the  advisory 
council  on  Social  Security  and  the  health  care 
task  force  under  ttie  leadership  of  Dr.  Louis 
Sullivan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Departnnent  of 
Health  and  Human  Servk:es. 

Our  goal  shoukl  t>e  to  improve  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  current  health  care  system  arxl 
fine-tune  those  pieces  needed  to  correct  any 
serious  stiortcomings  ttiat  may  be  found.  Our 
ctiallenge  as  a  legislative  body  will  be  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  deliberative  manner  only  after  ade- 
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quate  study  has  demonstrated  ttie  oorrBdness 
of  our  course.  The  heaWi  and  wel-baing  of 
our  Natkxi's  citizens  deserve  no  less.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  healthcare 
empowemient  and  access  legisiatkxi  wiN  help 
contnlxjte  to  a  sound  debate,  both  pubikdy 
and  within  each  of  our  committees  of  jurisdio- 
tkm. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  MILITARY 
FACILITIES  KEY  TO  SUPPLY  OF 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD  AND 
DESERT  STORM 


HON.  roirmEY  peii  stark 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extraordinary 
txjiklup  of  supplies  and  material  for  ttie  suc- 
cess of  Operatkxi  Desert  Shiekl  arxl  Desert 
Storm  was  due  in  substantial  part  to  ttie  hard 
wori(  of  San  Francisco  Bay  area  military  facili- 
ties. 

To  all  ttie  military  and  civilians  wtio  worked 
so  hard  on  this  tremendous  k>ng-distance  sup- 
ply effort,  congratulatnns  on  a  job  well  done. 

Once   again,   the   San   Francisco-Oakland 
area  has  shown  how  important  its  fadilbes  are 
to  the  defense  of  ttie  Natkm. 
Bay  Is  No.  1  Port  Supplydjo  U.S.  War  Ef- 
fort IN  Gulf— Many  Loads  Are  Shippeo 

ON  Foreign-Registered  Civilian  Craft 
(By  Christopher  Hines) 

Alameda.— The  Bay  Area  has  become  the 
busiest  embarcation  point  on  the  West  Coast 
for  cargo  shipe  headed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  military 
officials  say. 

Another  civilian  cargo  ship,  being  loaded 
with  about  80  new  Bradley  armored  fighting 
vehicles  built  in  San  Jose,  is  preparing  to 
leave  Oakland  Army  Base  today  for  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  ship  is  the  19th  to  leave  piers  In  Oak- 
land. Concord  and  San  Francisco  since  last 
September.  They  have  been  loaded  with  vehi- 
cles, ammunition  and  supplies  to  help  mount 
the  largest  U.S.  military  offensive  since 
World  War  U. 

"I  never  worked  as  hard  in  my  life  as  we 
did  in  December,  trying  to  complete  phase 
two  of  the  buildup,"  said  Lt.  Col.  John 
O'Laughlin,  who  has  been  coordinating  mili- 
tary and  civilian  operations  at  the  three 
busiest  military  cargo  ports  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  ports  include  Xx>s  Angeles.  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.,  and  Oakland. 

Having  worked  at  all  these  ports, 
O'Laughlin  said  the  Oakland  port  is  by  far 
the  busiest  military  transport  point  for 
cargo  ships  helping  supply  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  San  Francisco  Bay  provides  easier 
ship  traffic  and  more  modem  loading  facili- 
ties, he  said. 

With  so  much  needing  to  be  moved,  the 
military  has  been  forced  to  turn  to  civilian 
shipe.  many  of  them  foreign-owned,  said  Tom 
R.  MacKenzie,  a  public  affairs  officer  at  the 
Oakland  Army  Base.  Almost  all  the  ship 
loaders  are  civilian  also. 

The  ship  preparing  to  leave  today,  the 
Tamamtma.  is  registered  In  Hong  Kong,  flies 
a  British  flag  and  has  a  Bangladeshi  and  In- 
dian crew. 

MacKenzie  said  there  had  been  reports  that 
some  crew  members  from  Bangladesh  refliaed 
to  enter  a  war  zone.  He  said  they  will  most 
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likely  be  transferred  f^om  the  ship  before  it 
enters  the  Persian  ^If. 

Willie  Wise,  a  longshoreman  from  Oakland, 
said  he  was  happy  with  all  the  military 
cargo. 

"It  keeps  people  employed,"  he  said. 

Spec.  4  Derek  Nabity,  21,  of  the  Arizona 
National  Guard,  is  one  of  about  five  cargo 
supervisors  who  will  accompany  the  ship  on 
its  monthlong  trip  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Nabity,  who  was  just  activated  Jan.  30, 
said  the  trip  will  give  him  some  time  to  ad- 
Just. 

"It's  an  experience,  something:  new."  he 
said,  sitting  on  the  pier.  "We  are  all  prepared 
for  it,  1  think." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CULLMAN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  FOLLOW 


IN  MEMORY  OF  YVONNE  WALKER 
HOARD 


HON.  K£  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstarxjing  American  who 
has  just  passed  away.  Mrs.  Yvonne  Walker 
Hoard.  Mrs.  Hoard  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  advancement  of  women's  athletics  on  the 
collegiate  level. 

Mrs.  hloard  received  her  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Howard  University,  Washington, 
DC;  her  master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Artxx,  in  1943;  and  she  pur- 
sued further  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Madison,  in  1945.  Yvonne  Walk- 
er Hoard  came  to  Lincoln  University  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  Ml,  in  1946  to  head  the  women's 
health  and  physk:al  education  department. 
She  later  nrwved  through  the  ranks  of  associ- 
ate professor  of  health  and  physical  education, 
women's  athletic  director,  and  associate  ath- 
letic dvector. 

After  being  appointed  the  coach  of  the  wom- 
en's tennis  team,  she  produced  teams  which 
won  live  conference  championships  in  the 
Missouri  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association: 
1983.  1984,  1985.  1989.  and  1990.  This  led  to 
MIAA  Tennis  Coach  of  Vhe  Year  for  each  of 
these  years. 

Yvonne's  achievements  have  not  gone  un- 
recognized. She  became  the  first  woman  vice 
president  of  the  Missouri  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Associatkxi.  She  has  also  been  listed  in 
outstanding  educators  in  America.  WorWs 
Who's  Who  of  Women.  Worid^s  Who's  Who  in 
Edjcation,  Community  Leaders  in  America, 
and  Who's  Who  Among  Outstanding  Blacks  in 
America. 

As  an  active  member  in  the  community, 
Mrs.  Hoard  served  with  the  Cote  County  Advi- 
sory Board  and  ttie  regional  American  Cancer 
Sociely. 

Yvonne  wiH  be  missed  by  the  peopte  that 
she  helped  in  the  community  and  gukJed 
through  successful  athletic  careers  on  the  cel- 
lmate level.  Join  me  in  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  and  contributions  of 
Ms  most  outstanding  individual. 

She  is  survived  by  her  three  children,  Adri- 
enne,  Charles.  Jr.,  and  Andrea. 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone— 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — agrees 
that  chikj  care  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  do- 
mestk:  issues  for  wori<ing  Amerrcans  today.  I 
commend  the  stance  taken  last  Congress  by 
Memtjers  and  the  President  to  pass  the  Head 
Start  Reauthorization  Act  and  title  V  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  relating  to  child  care. 

Unfortunately,  child  care  in  America  is  still  a 
legitimate  unmet  need.  More  than  50  percent 
of  the  women  in  the  work  force  have  chiWren 
at  home  under  5  years  of  age.  Out  of  eco- 
nomic necessity,  mothers  often  must  wori< — to 
help  make  mortgage  payments,  pay  doctor 
bills,  and  put  food  on  the  table. 

I  rise  today,  to  tell  you  atx)ut  a  significant 
new  chikJ  care  initiative  developed  by  the 
Keith  Clark  Co.  in  Sidney,  NY.  Keith  Clark  saw 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  community  and 
took  action.  The  Dorothy  and  Lewis  B. 
Cullman  Child  Development  Center  will  open 
in  the  fall  of  1991.  The  independent,  nonprofit 
center  will  accommodate  up  to  1 00  infants  and 
children. 

The  new  facility,  nearly  10,000  square  feet, 
wH  feature  six  classrooms  for  preschool  chil- 
dren, two  infant  care  areas,  and  unique  indoor 
and  outdoor  playgrounds.  All  aspects  of  the 
center  are  aimed  at  creating  the  highest  qual- 
ity care  and  educational  program.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  physical  facility,  Keith  Clark 
wil  assist  the  center  by  providing  help  with  se- 
curity, maintenance,  and  general  secretarial 
services. 

Keith  Clark  has  accurately  identified  the 
need  for  business  and  community  cooperation 
to  secure  adequate  child  care  for  working  fam- 
ilies. The  new  facility  will  be  an  important  cen- 
ter for  all  memt)ers  of  the  Sidney  community. 
Keith  Clark  is  sure,  and  I  agree,  the  Dorothy 
and  Lewis  B.  Cullman  Child  Development 
Center  will  be  a  showcase  and  a  rrxxlel  for 
others  to  follow. 

Working  together,  we  can  achieve  the  goal 
of  developing  a  program  to  nurture  our  chil- 
dren and  to  foster  their  positive  growth  arxl 
development. 


TEE  WAR  PREVENTION  AND  ARMS 
TRANSFER  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  MATfflEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 
Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lessons  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  is  the 
danger  of  indiscriminate  arms  sales  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Iraq  in  unstat)le  areas  of  ttie 
globe. 

There  is  plenty  of  evkjence  that  Iraq  was 
at»te  to  acquire  what  it  needed  militarily  from 
anus  and  high-technok}gy  suppliers  in  West- 
ern countries  and  East  bloc  nations  despite 
ample  indk:ations  that  Saddam  Hussein  was 
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bent  on  a  campaign  of  military  conquest 
again$t  his  neighbors. 

Even  companies  In  the  United  States  were 
involved  in  the  transfer  of  technology  with  mili- 
tary applications  to  Iraq,  many  times  wittXHJt 
knowledge  of  who  their  customer  really  was  or 
how  the  technology  would  be  applied. 

As  has  been  reported  in  the  news  media, 
U.S.  technology  probably  was  used  against 
our  own  troops. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  U.S.  and  coalition  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  war  might  not  have  been 
neces$ary  if  Saddam  Hussein  had  not  been 
able  to  buy  the  weapons  that  gave  his  amny 
and  air  force  their  offensive  capal^ilities. 

The  Soviet  Union,  France,  Germany,  and 
China,  which  were  the  chief  arms  suppliers  to 
Iraq,  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  limiting 
amis  dealing  to  countries  tfiat  threaten  their 
neighbors  and  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

Six  of  the  worW's  top  ten  arms  exporters,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  are  Western  coun- 
tries. Together,  these  weapons-producing 
countries  accounted  for  $104  billion  in  sales 
around  the  worid  in  the  last  decade. 

The  War  Prevention  and  Arms  Transfer 
Control  Act.  which  I  have  introduced,  would 
cut  off  foreign  firms  and  buyer  nations  from 
U.S.  trade  and  military  and  economic  akj  if 
they  violate  restrk:tions  on  arms  transfers  to 
countries  designated  as  aggressor  nations  that 
jeopardize  world  peace. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  woukj  permit  the  resident 
to  waive  restrictions  on  a  case-by-case  t>asis 
and  allow  the  sale  of  arms  for  legitimate  self- 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislatton  is  a 
vital  step  toward  reducing  the  potential  for  fu- 
ture aggression  by  nations  such  as  Iraq,  and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their  support  for  this 
important  bill. 


WHITEHALL,  NY,  SHOWS  SUPPORT 
FOR  TROOPS  IN  THE  MIDEAST 


flON.  GERALD  M.  SOLOMON 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  before 
the  100-hour  ground  war  started  to  drive  Iraq 
out  of  Kuwait,  a  town  in  my  district  held  an  in> 
pressi\«e  rally  of  support  for  our  troops. 

Whitehall,  NY,  is  typical  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages  across  this  country  that  comtxned 
to  conf  rm  President  Bush's  vow  that  the  gulf 
war  wdukJ  not  be  arrather  Vtetnam. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  important 
the  nearly  unanimous  show  of  put)lk:  support 
was  to  the  morale  of  our  troops  overseas. 

With  great  pride,  I  insert  in  today's  RECORD 
the  te)d  of  ttie  speech  by  Whitehall  supen/isor 
Douglas  G.  Rocque  and  his  letter  to  kx:al  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  in  the  gulf. 

PRESEfTATION  GIVEN  AT  THE  RALLY  FOR  THE 

U.S.  Troops  in  the  Middle  East  on  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1991 

(By  0ouKla8  G.  Rocque,  Town  Supervisor) 
I  art  honored,  privileged  and  American 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  today's  rally  to  show 
our  support  for  Whitehall's  service  men  and 
women,  along  with  the  entire  coalition  force 
involved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.   It  is 
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heartwarmlngr.  In  spite  of  today's  tempera- 
ture, to  see  such  a  flne  turnout  and  I'd  like 
to  extend  a  special,  heartfelt  welcome  to  the 
spouses,  parents,  and  family  members  of 
Whitehall's  military  personnel  assigmed  to 
the  Middle  East.  I  hope  that  they  sense  that 
our  hopes,  prayers,  and  support  are  with 
them  until  this  situation  is  resolved.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  Bill  Jones,  Sandy  Osborne, 
the  Whitehall  Hi^h  School  band  and  all  those 
who  were  Involved  In  making  this  an  out- 
standing: community  effort. 

The  history  of  our  great  country  is  based 
on  a  solid  cornerstone  of  freedom  and  the  an- 
nals of  our  history  are  replete  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
will  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  We  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  fi-eedom  around  the 
world,  and  it  is  my  greatest  hope  and  prayer 
that  someday,  the  citizens  of  all  countries 
win  be  fl-ee,  in  a  world  that  is  totally  at 
peace.  The  wages  of  war  are  never  popular  or 
totally  acceptable,  yet  today  we  are  involved 
in  a  response  to  the  call  for  freedom  from  the 
citizens  of  Kuwait.  This  response  Is  coinci- 
dental with  the  American  pursuit  of  free- 
dom, and  we  all  hope  that  it  will  end  soon. 

I  believe,  that  America's  response  is  above 
and .  beyond  the  paradoxical  mentality  of 
many  governmental  officials  and  a  segment 
of  our  i>opulation,  who  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's right  and  responsibility,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  send 
our  troops  to  the  Middle  East,  but  who  later 
capitulated  and  threw  their  support  to  the 
troops  to  more  closely  align  themselves  with 
contrary  public  opinion. 

I  believe  that  America's  response  is  above 
and  beyond  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the 
pseudointellectual,  antiwar,  antiflag,  and 
anti-American  mobs,  who  we  all  know,  are 
tree  to  express  their  dissent  with  the  war,  be- 
cause many  of  their  ancestors  made  a  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  ensure  their  right  to  pro- 
test. 

1  believe  that  America's  response  Is  above 
and  beyond  the  sentiment  of  those  who  felt 
prolonged  sanctions  would  work,  without 
any  urgent  concern  for  the  people  In  Kuwait, 
who  live  daily  under  the  sadistic  and  tyran- 
nical rule  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  believe  America's  response  is  above  and 
beyond  the  attempts  by  members  of  the 
media,  to  flood  us  with  speculative,  biased, 
opinions,  and  a  parade  of  military  experts, 
ad  nauseum,  in  a  reactive  display  to  their  re- 
strained access  to  classified  military  infor- 
mation and  strategic  planning. 

But  we  all  know— above  and  beyond  all 
these  negatives,  America's  Armed  Forces 
and  the  other  members  of  the  coalition 
forces  have  put  on  a  display  of  devotion  to 
duty  and  country,  that  is  second  to  none, 
and  that  they  are  well  trained,  supplied,  and 
prepared  to  complete  the  fi-eedom  mission 
for  the  people  of  Kuwait. 

Nearly  two  weeks  ago,  as  your  supervisor, 
I  composed  a  letter  and  am  continuing  to 
mail  It  to  local  service  men  and  women,  as 
names  and  addresses  are  added  to  the  list  of 
those  serving  In  the  gulf.  I'd  like  to  share  it 
with  you  because  I  tried  to  capture  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  local  citizens. 

This  letter  was  sent  to:  Linda  Angiolillo, 
Wade  L.  McCray,  Todd  McLaughlin,  Leon  L. 
Oonyea  m,  Gary  McLaughlin,  Tim  Nichols, 
Lance  Jorgrensen,  Brian  Gosselin.  Nick 
LaPlaca,  Joseph  Palmer,  Kenneth  Caratello. 
Mary  C.  Felton,  Reggie  R.  Cook,  Raymond  B. 
Winters,  Robert  Derway.  Harold  J.  Austin. 
Michael  McPbee,  F.R.  Boyd.  R.D.  Trombley, 
Kevin  C.  Kingsley,  Kevin  McLaughlin, 
Wendy  Hombeck,  Lawrence  Hart,  Timothy 
B.  Angus,  M.A.  Norman,  Donald  Dennison. 
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Lisa  Dennison,  Carl  Young,  Jamie  Frost, 
Ralph  Deslmone,  James  Grady,  Charles  Sell- 
ers, and  Michael  R.  Rocque. 

In  closing,  I  ask  that  you  continue  your 
support  for  our  troops  and  their  families 
until  Kuwait  is  fl'ee  and  our  service  men  and 
women  are  back  home  safely.  We're  fi-eedom 
oriented  and  we're  winners!  God  bless  them 
all.  God  bless  their  families.  And  God  bless 
the  greatest  country  In  the  world— the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America!  Thank  you! 

Town  of  Whitehall, 
Whitehall,  NY.  12887  February  1.  1991. 

Dear  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 

all  the  people  in  Whitehall  and  myself  to  ex- 
press our  respect,  pride,  and  support  for  your 
participation  In  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Freedom  Is  the  watermark  of  the  American 
way  of  life  Our  nation's  history  is  replete 
with  a  long  record  of  Involvements  to  assure 
that  other  nations  around  the  world,  offer 
these  same  liberties  to  their  citizens.  Your 
role,  in  the  Middle  East,  is  yet  one  more 
giant  step  in  this  ongoing  American  effort. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  folks 
here  in  the  Town  and  Village  of  Whitehall, 
are  involved  in  a  great  variety  of  on-going 
spiritual  gatherings  and  Town-wide  displays 
of  flags  and  yellow  ribbons  to  show  where 
their  hearts  are. 

It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  God  will  pro- 
tect, bless,  and  love  you  as  we  all  do,  and 
that  your  outstanding  effort  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans  will  end  soon  and  that  you  will  be 
on  your  way  home. 

Best  Wishes  and  Godspeed. 

Douglas  G.  Rocque, 

Supervisor. 


CHRISTOPHER  F.  EDLEY  RETIRES 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Christopher  F.  Ediey  who  is  retiring 
after  18  years  of  meritorious  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
[UNCF]. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  EdIey,  the  Unit- 
ed Negro  College  Fund  has  grown  to  an  orga- 
nization that  has  225  employees  and  posted 
revenues  of  $48.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  Mr.  EdIey  was  the 
program  officer  in  charge  of  government  and 
law  for  the  Ford  Foundatkxi  prior  to  his  anival 
at  the  UNCF.  Perhaps  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment at  Ford  was  the  funding  of  the  joint  cen- 
ter for  political  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  great  work 
done  by  UNCF,  the  group  is  pertiaps  best 
known  for  the  skjgan,  "A  Mind  Is  a  Terrible 
Thing  To  Waste."  Christopher  F.  EdIey  epito- 
mizes that  slogan.  His  rumerous  achieve- 
ments are  proof  positive  that  if  one  fully  ap- 
plies orteself,  success  is  a  guaranteed  result 
of  those  efforts. 

Each  year  over  49,000  students  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund.  These  fortunate  students  can  thank 
their  own  initiative  and  tfie  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund  for  provkiing  a  light  wtien  the  path 
seemed  to  be  dark. 
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Mr.  EdIey,  your  work  is  invaluaUe  in  making 
America  the  country  we  know  it  can  be.  I 
know  that  even  in  retirement  you  wiN  continue 
to  show  all  of  us  ttw  way  to  making  our 
dreans  t)ecome  realities. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COPPERWELD  CREDIT 
UNION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  ■raAFTCAOT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Coppenvekj  Steel  Federal 
Credit  Union  of  my  17th  Congresskxiai  DaMtit 
of  Ohio,  which  will  be  celebrating  its  50th  anni- 
versary this  year.  Coppenvekj  Credit  Unton 
has  survived  through  hard  times,  and  has 
managed  to  maintain  offk»s  in  both  Youngs- 
town  and  Boardman  while  fulfilling  its  50-year- 
okj  promise  to  provkle  quality  servne  to  its 
memliers. 

From  the  signing  of  the  charter  for 
CopperwekJ  Credit  Unkxi  on  July  1,  1991, 
Coppenweld  fulfilled  that  same  promise  for  30 
years  out  of  an  office  kjcated  in  ttie  mill.  By 
1976,  Copperwekj  had  established  a  private 
buikjing  and  had  grown  to  3.000  members  and 
a  total  of  $7.5  nrullkKi  in  assets. 

The  1980's  brought  hard  times  with  the  un- 
certain survival  of  ttie  steel  industry  in 
Youngstown,  as  layoffs  were  commonplace.  In 
1982,  Federal  regulatk>ns  changed  to  altow 
Copperweld  to  exparxj  ttieir  membership  fiekl. 
By  1984,  this  change  had  resulted  in  a  dou- 
bled membership  and  assets  totaling  $18.7 
millK>n. 

In  1990,  CopperwekJ  Credit  Unnn  expanded 
once  again  by  merging  with  McKelvey  Associ- 
ates Federal  Credit  Unkin.  After  50  years, 
Coppenweld  Credit  Unkxi  had  grown  to  a 
10,000  member,  $36  millkxi  institutnn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  CopperwekJ  Steel  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  on  its  50th  anniversary  and 
to  recognize  CoppenveU  for  its  strength  and 
continued  sen/ne  to  the  Youngstown  corrvnu- 
nlty.  It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  represent 
this  outstanding  organizatxm. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ALLOW  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
MCSWAIN  UNION  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  IN  MERCED  COUNTY,  CA 


HON.  GARY  CONDrr 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  l3ill  that  will  provide  for  ttie  much- 
needed  expansion  of  the  McSwain  Unkxi  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Merced  County,  CA.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senators  Cranston  and  Sey- 
mour are  introducing  the  same  legislatfon  in 
the  Senate  today. 

in  1973,  the  General  Sennces  Administra- 
tion conveyed  a  40-acre  parcel  of  land  in 
Merced  County,  CA,  to  the  county  to  be  used 
as  a  puble  park  and  recreatkxi  area.  The  doc- 
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umenl  conveying  ttie  land  from  the  Federal 
Qovemment  to  the  county  stated  ttiat  this  use 
would  be  in  perpetuity.  Since  that  time  several 
acres  of  ttie  parcel  have  t>een  developed  as 
recreation  arxJ  picnic  areas. 

The  McSwain  Union  Elementary  Sctxxtl  Dis- 
trict has  seen  a  dramatic  increase  In  the  size 
of  the  student  txxJy  in  recent  years.  In  fact, 
the  increase  has  been  so  large  that  the  school 
district  has  determined  that  additional  school 
facilities  are  needed. 

In  response  to  this  situation  the  McSwaIn 
Union  Elementary  School  District  approached 
the  county  with  a  proposal  to  develop  15 
acres  of  the  parcel  discussed  above  as  an  el- 
ementary school  with  adjoining  public  recre- 
ation areas  to  be  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  school. 

The  county  and  the  school  district  have 
reached  agreement  on  this  proposal  and  are 
eager  to  nxive  ahead  with  construction.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  original  deed  of  conveyance  has 
delayed  the  plan.  Urxler  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  if  the  county  attempted  to  convey  the  1 5 
acres  to  be  used  for  the  elementary  school, 
the  entire  parcel  would  convert  back  to  owner- 
ship by  the  GSA  and  would  have  to  be  offered 
to  all  Federal  agencies  t>efore  being  offered  to 
the  school  district. 

My  legislation  auttwrizes  Merced  County  to 
permit  use  of  ttie  land  for  building  an  elemen- 
tary school  as  well  as  public  recreation  facili- 
ties. This  plan  will  benefit  all  ttie  residents  of 
Merced  County  and  has  the  full  support  of 
both  the  county  and  ttie  school  district.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  this  legislation. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  t)ill: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  6v  "»«  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON    1.    AUTHOWZATION    OF    ADDITIONAl. 
USE. 

(a)  Use  as  Elementary  School.— Subject 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  county 
of  Merced.  California  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "county")  is  authorized  to 
permit  use  of  the  land  described  in  section  3 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  aa  the 
"land")  for  the  purposes  of  an  elementary 
school,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  on 
use  of  such  land  otherwise  applicable  under 
the  terms  of  conveyance  of  such  land  to  the 
county  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Savinos  Provision.— Except  as  speci- 
fied in  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  not  increase 
or  diminish  the  authority  or  responsibility 
of  the  county  with  respect  to  the  land. 

SIC.  *.  U8S  OP  LAND  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

(a)  Umited  authorization.— The  author- 
ity of  the  county  under  this  Act  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  authorization  of  use  of  the  land 
for  an  elementary  school  serving-  children 
without  regard  to  their  race,  creed,  color. 
national  origin,  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ity, or  MX,  operated  by  a  nonsectarian  orga- 
nisation on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  in  compli- 
ance with  all  applicable  requirements  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
California. 

(to)  Biennial  Reports.— If  the  county  per- 
mits use  of  the  land  for  an  elementary 
school,  the  county  shall  include  Information 
concerning  such  use  In  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  required 
under  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
land  to  the  county  by  the  United  States. 

(c)  VIOLATION.— Any  violation  of  the  provi- 
siona  Of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
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breach  of  the  conditions  and  covenants  under 
which  the  land  was  conveyed  to  the  county 
by  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  as  provided  in  the  deed,  whereby 
the  United  States  conveyed  the  land  to  the 
county. 

SBC.  3.  LAND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  land  referred  to  in  section  1  Is  the 
south  15  acres  of  the  40  acres  located  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  20.  Township  7  South,  Range  13 
East,  M.D.B&M.  of  Merced  County.  Califor- 
nia, declared  to  be  surplus  property  by  the 
United  States  in  action  9-D-Calif-1028  and 
conveyed  to  the  county  by  deed  recorded  in 
volume  1941  at  page  441  of  the  official  records 
of  Merced  County,  California. 


DON'T  GIVE  7,800  SENIORS  THE 
PINK  SLIP 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,1991 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chair- 
man Of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging's  Sutxximmittee  on  Human  Services,  it 
was  with  a  strong  sense  of  unease  that  I  con- 
vened a  hearing  this  moming  entitled,  "Title  V: 
Worthing  To  Survive  the  Fiscal  Year  1992 
Budget."  I  called  this  hearing  because  of  the 
administration's  txxjget  proposal  which  gouges 
$47.5  million  from  a  very  successful  program 
authorized  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor- 
Title  V,  the  Senior  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Program  [SCSEP].  Title  V  is  a  pro- 
gram of  proven  achievement — one  that  has 
grown  from  3,800  enrollees  to  64,000  enroll- 
ees  over  the  course  of  25  years.  The  worth  of 
title  V  has  tjeen  amply  demonstrated  over  the 
years. 

Throughout  its  history,  title  V  has  enabled 
low-income  older  Americans  to  help  thenv 
seK/es  by  worthing  and  helping  others,  some  of 
whom  are  seniors  themselves.  Launched  in 
1965  with  280  enrollees  in  only  4  States,  it  is 
now  appropriated  at  $390  million  and  operat- 
ing in  all  50  States  and  the  U.S.  territories. 

H  is  a  program  that  employs  people  in  near- 
ly every  congressional  district  across  America, 
and  one  that  has  been  acclaimed  by  elected 
officials,  community  leaders,  Ixjsiness  and  irv 
duBtry,  employers,  senior  program  directors, 
and  senior  citizens  alike. 

For  some  reason,  however,  almost  every 
year  since  the  end  of  the  1970's,  concemed 
Memtjers  of  Congress  have  had  to  rally  to  de- 
fend the  title  V  program  because  of  adminis- 
tration attempts  to  urxjermine  its  success  t}y 
proposing  drastk;  changes  that  would  have  a 
serious  impact  on  the  future  and  expansion  of 
the  pwogram.  There  are  many  people  today 
who  rememljer  wtien  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposed  eliminating  the  program  alto- 
gether in  1981.  Congress,  woflcing  hand  in 
hand  with  thousands  of  senior  citizens,  did  not 
allow  ttiat  to  happen,  and  the  program  was 
saved.  That  effort  in  1981  encourages  me.  We 
saved  the  program  then — we  can  do  it  again. 

The  administration's  proposed  reduction  of 
$47.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1992  will  force 
sponsors  to  terminate  approximately  7,800  po- 
sitions nationwide.  In  my  home  State  of  New 
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Yori<,  those  cuts  will  force  508  kjw-income 
seniors  to  k>se  their  jobs— 508  out  of  a  total  of 
4,333.  I,  for  one,  don't  think  that  is  fair  or  far- 
sighted,  and  I  krxjw  my  colleagues  in  Corv 
gress  wiH  agree. 

I  dorl  understand  the  rationale  behind  the 
administration's  latest  proposal.  It  Is  no  secret 
ttiat  tlis  has  been  a  stressful  time  for  our  Na- 
tion— we  have  been  at  war,  and  we  face  a 
huge  Dudget  deficit. 

But,  why,  in  ttie  mklst  of  a  recession,  do  we 
have  to  punish  deserving  okjer  Americans 
wtK)  r«ly  on  their  title  V  positions  to  get  them 
through  the  month?  Why  does  the  administra- 
tion persist  in  picking  on  a  program  of  proven 
success;  one  that  aids  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion by  keeping  low-income  ekleriy  off  welfjire 
programs;  one  ttiat  provides  so  many  senk>rs 
with  a  sense  of  self-worth  in  their  retirement 
years;  a  program  that  has  a  popular  and  grow- 
ing constituency  throughout  the  Nation? 

Why  in  a  time  of  an  approaching  \abor 
stiortage,  would  we  seek  to  remove  an  eager 
and  able  wortdorce?  Why  is  the  administration 
so  eager  to  give  7,800  senior  citizens  the  pink 
slip? 

We  had  at  our  hearing  a  very  impressive 
group  of  witnesses.  We  had  representatives 
from  most  of  ttie  national  sponsors  of  the  title 
V  program  throughout  the  country,  who  tokJ  us 
quite  dramatk^ally  what  impact  those  cuts 
woukl  have  on  ttieir  partksular  programs  if  they 
were  to  take  place.  We  also  had  a  representa- 
tive speaking  on  btehalf  of  the  State  sponsors. 
We  e\«n  had  two  people  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  title  V  programs  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. 

Our  first  witness,  however,  was  Ms.  Dolores 
Battle,  representing  the  administration  as  Ad- 
ministtBtor  of  the  J6bs  Training  Program  at  ttie 
Departnent  of  Latxx,  and  we  posed  a  series 
of  questions  to  her  as  to  what  the  ratronale  is 
of  the  administration  to  propose  such  wholly 
inadequate  and  cruel  budget  cuts  on  deserv- 
ing and  vulnerat)le  senior  citizens.  The  mes- 
sage $he  carried— that  the  7,800  jot>s  wouM 
be  at}tort}ed  through  attrition  and  job  place- 
ment-*was  not  an  acceptable  one,  and  the 
sut»committee  reiterated  its  dismay  and  corv 
cem  over  this  latest  tragedy  to  befall  our  Na- 
tion's low-income  ekJers. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  fight  these  txxjget 
cuts  as  well  as  request  an  increase  in  the 
funding  levels  so  ttiat  this  valuatjie  program 
can  continue  and  fkMJrish.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagueB  to  do  the  same. 


CAMILLUS  HOUSE— A  POINT  OF 
LIGHT 


HON.  lEANA  ROSIEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  OTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Camillus  House  of  Miami,  PL,  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  rebuikjing  the  lives  of  the  homeless. 
Founded  by  the  Little  Brothers  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  1960,  the  Camillus  House  offers 
homeless  men  a  dignified  safe  haven  in  whk^ 
to  repair  and  redirect  their  lives.  Recently, 
commanded  by  President  Bush  as  the  386th 
"Daily  Point  of  Light,"  I,  too,  wish  to  salute  the 
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Camillus  House  for  their  contritxition  to  soci- 
ety. 

Camillus  House  is  more  tfian  shelter  for  the 
homeless.  The  house  consists  of  75  tenv 
porary  t)eds  for  homeless  men  arxJ  is  assisted 
by  almost  500  volunteers.  These  volunteers 
help  in  various  capacities:  tutoring  those  wtw 
want  to  improve  their  reading  and  writing 
skills,  assistir)g  individuals  in  kxating  emptoy- 
ment  and  permanent  housing,  preparing  arrd 
serving  meals,  and  cleaning  and  distributing 
clothes.  In  additnn,  kx:al  doctors  volunteer 
their  professional  skills  at  the  Camillus  Health 
Concern,  a  walk-in  health  center  for  the  home- 
less. Also,  kxially  based  lawyers  help  the 
needy  with  legal  matters  and  tax  papers. 

The  house  also  has  17  beds  for  men  who 
are  attending  the  Camillus  House  drug  reha- 
t)ilitatk>n  program.  The  men  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  live  at  tfie  house  for  6  months, 
during  whch  ttiey  attend  group  and  individual 
therapy  sesskHis,  receive  drug  rehatHlltation, 
GED  tutoring,  job  placement  servk:es,  medical 
care,  and  food  and  ck)thing.  After  6  months, 
the  men  move  into  an  apartment  for  1  year, 
during  whk;h  they  must  obtain  and  hokj  env 
ptoyment.  Through  such  thorough  care, 
Camillus  House  is  able  to  help  addk^ts  make 
a  complete  recovery. 

As  mentkined,  almost  500  volunteers  cur- 
rently invest  ttieir  time,  and  Indeed,  a  part  of 
themselves  in  Camillus  House,  and  many 
more  thave  throughout  its  30  years  of  oper- 
ation. All  of  these  volunteers  arxi  Camillus 
House's  full-time  staff  should  be  acknowl- 
edged for  their  gift  of  mercy  to  the  homeless. 
Several  of  ttie  volunteers  shouM  be  noted  for 
their  prominent  role  in  the  House,  the  board  of 
directors  include:  Brian  Belt,  Gregory  Byrne, 
Miguel  Cam,  Sue  Cartson,  Andy  del  Calle, 
Peter  England,  Gamett  Frederick,  Steve  Gor- 
don, Pedro  Jose  Greer,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Thoman 
Paes,  Alan  Pareira,  Evonne  Raglin,  John 
RothchikJ,  Benjamin  Schwartz,  Phyllis  Shapiro, 
Maggie  Silverstein,  Nathan  Skolnick,  Roger  0. 
Sornan,  Brother  Harry  Sommerville,  Tessa 
Tagles,  Ph.D.,  and  Mari(  Young. 

The  Camillus  House  is  truly  a  role  model  for 
civic  responsbility  and  should  be  commended 
for  its  significant  contritxition  to  society.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  their  vol- 
unteers have  freely  taken  up  the  burdens  of 
ttie  outcast  in  society  and  given  them  a  sec- 
orx)  chance.  It  is  only  wtien  we  together  claim 
society's  prot)lems  as  our  own  and  invest  our- 
selves to  solve  them,  as  Camillus  House  has, 
ttiat  we  will  truly  grow  as  a  nation. 


BALTIC  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1991 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently retumed  from  an  8-day  trip  to  the  Ba^ 
tics  arxJ  the  Soviet  Union,  wtiere  I  iT>et  with 
many  publk;  officials  ranging  from  the  demo- 
cratk:  elements  fighting  for  reform  to  the  Com- 
munist hard  liners  now  running  the  Kremlin. 

The  last  leg  of  my  travels  took  me  to  Vladi- 
vostok, the  principal  seaport  in  the  Soviet  Far 
East  and,  even  now,  a  closed  city  where  travel 
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by  westerners  is  virtually  proNbited.  Indeed,  I 
was  the  first  Amertoan-elected  official  to  visit 
Vladivostok  since  PreskJent  Gerakj  Ford's 
meeting  with  Brezhnev  in  1974. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Vladivostok,  I  was  greet- 
ed by  a  spectacular  sight:  On  the  airport 
tarmac,  at  ttie  foot  of  my  airplane's  stairs, 
stood  an  enttujsiastk:  crowd  of  Russians  wav- 
ing an  American  flag,  ak>ng  with  a  banner  in 
Russian  that  read:  "We  support  Baltk:  Inde- 
pendence." These  ordinary  Russians  pro- 
fessed their  sincere  friendship  toward  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  well  as  their  abhorrence  of  the 
Communist  system  and  leadership  ttiat,  even 
today,  continues  to  oppress  them. 

During  my  visit  to  Vladivostok,  representa- 
tives of  the  Vladivostok  Municipal  and  Re- 
gional Councils  of  Peoples'  Deputies  pre- 
sented me  with  ttie  folkiwing  resolution,  whk;h 
strongly  condemns  the  Kremlin's  crackdown  in 
Lithuania,  decries  the  growing  concentration  of 
dictatorial  power  in  the  hands  of  Mikhail 
Gort)achev  and  his  Communist  hard  liner  al- 
lies, and  unequivocally  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  captive  re- 
publk^s.  This  resolution— and  the  100,000- 
strong  profreedom  denranstratkins  ttiat  con- 
tinue to  rock  the  Kremlin— shoukj  serve  as  a 
wake-up  call  to  those  in  ttie  West  wtio  refuse 
to  accept  Gort>achev  for  wtiat,  according  to 
the  vast  majority  of  Soviet  citizens,  he  really 
is:  a  doctrinaire,  dangerous,  and  increasingly- 
violent  opponent  of  true  and  lasting  demo- 
cratk:  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.S.S.R.. 

THE  Federation  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
THE  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 
RSFSR,  AND  THE  Lithuanian  Republic 

The  Deputies  of  the  Vladivostok  Municipal 
and  Regional  Councils  of  Peoples  Deputies 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  President  and  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  toward  the  sov- 
ereign Lithuanian  Republic  and  Its  lawfully 
elected  Supreme  Soviet,  a  policy  which  has 
led  to  the  anticonstitutional  use  of  the  So- 
viet Army  in  order  to  achieve  superpower  po- 
litical goals. 

We  approve  and  support  the  analysis  and 
conclusions  contained  in  the  speech  by 
Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
RSFSR  B.N.  Yeltsin  "On  the  Political  Situa- 
tion in  the  RSFSR"  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Government 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  Russian  Federation. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  solution  to  the 
crisis  lies  in  dialogue,  political  and  economic 
cooperation,  respect  for  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  all  peoples,  irrespective  of  where 
they  live,  their  nationality  or  political 
views.  We  think  that  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  must  review  its 
laws  (legislative  measures)  in  order  to  guar- 
antee equal  rights  and  freedoms  to  all  inhab- 
itants of  the  republic  on  the  basis  of  the 
"Universal  Declaration  of  Human  rights." 

We  express  our  support  and  sympathy  to 
the  people  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  and 
we  share  the  grief  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  those  innocent  people  who  died  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  democracy,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

We  appeal  to  all  levels  of  the  Councils  of 
the  Primorye  with  this  proposition:  By  their 
decisions  and  appeals  to  support  the  lawfully 
elected  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  and  the  measures  undertaken  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Government  of 
the   Russian    Federation    in   the   search   for 
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ways  to  solve  the  crislB  in  the  Baltics  by  po- 
litical methods. 

We  appeal  to  the  Federation  CoancU  of  the 
USSR  with  a  request  to  appoint  an  inter-re- 
public parliamentary  commiBsion  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  all  circumstances  suiroandlnff 
the  use  of  arms,  which  led  to  people  belnr 
killed,  and  according  to  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigation.  to  bring  criminal  charges  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  of  the  crimes  commit- 
ted, independent  of  what  positions  are  occu- 
pied by  those  responsible,  by  whose  fault  the 
tragic  events  took  place. 

We  state  our  dedication  to  organizing  soci- 
ety by  democratic  principles  and  to  not  al- 
lowing a  dictatorship  on  any  level  of  author- 
ity in  our  country. 

Signed,  Deputies  of  the  Regional  Soviets: 
29th  Region,  Romanenko;  175th  Region. 
Lebedev;  93rd  Region.  Ovchlnnlkov.  and  27th 
Region,  Rybalko: 

Tatlana  Romanenko.  Anatoly  Lebedev, 
Aleksandr  Ovchlnnlkov,  Viktor 
Rybalko.  Vladimir  Protsenko,  Anatoly 
Tokarchuk,  Vladimir  Ksensyuk,  Viktor 
Cherepkov,  Nikolai  Cheremisln,  and 
Nikolai  Petukhov. 
Nelli  Yakimenko,  Aleksandr  Lutchenko, 
Anatoly  Zhuk.  Anatoly  Zabolotnikov, 
Vera  Kuznetsova,  Yevgenl 

Mogllyovkin,  Aleksel  Koltsov,  Leonid 
Marchenko.  Aleksansr  Botin.  and  Igar 
Ulyanov. 
Igor      Savchenko.      Vladimir      Malsev, 
Valentlna  Zaitseva.  Vladimir 

Gilgenberg,  Pyotr         Dovganyuk, 

Valentlna  Kurgak.  Eduard 

Gurchenkov,    Viktor    Aladln,    Leonid 
Slnyevich,  and  Anotoly  Kuzmlnov. 


A  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  SALUTE  TO 
KCKC  RADIO 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  CaKfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  txing  to  your  attentkxi  the  fine 
achievements  and  outstanding  pubik:  service 
of  KCKC  radio  in  San  Bernardino,  CA.  KCKC 
is  celetxating  ifs  25th  anniversary  during  ttie 
entire  month  of  March  as  ttie  Inland  Empire's 
country  music  statk>n.  The  statkxi  will  mark 
the  occasion  with  a  silver  anniversary  celebra- 
tion later  this  month. 

KCKC  first  went  on  the  air  in  1966  and  has 
sen/ed  the  Inland  Empire,  Mountain  commu- 
nities, and  High  Desert  with  the  best  in  courv 
try  musk:,  local  news,  traffic,  and  sports,  as 
well  as  State  and  natk>nal  news  programing. 

KCKC's  success  is  based  largely  on  ttie  sta- 
tion's variety  and  mix  of  on  air  personalities. 
Bob  MKchell,  the  director  of  operatnns  and 
midday  personality,  is  one  of  the  statton's  pk>- 
neers,  tiaving  been  an  integral  part  of  KCKC 
since  its  inception  in  1966.  KCKC's  program 
and  sports  director  and  morning  personality, 
Bob  "B.A.W.B."  Harvey  has  been  with  the  sta- 
tk>n  for  1 6  years  and  was  recently  honored  as 
Inland  Empire  magazine  top  jock,  beating  aH 
other  local  stations.  And  news  director  Pete 
Parsons  has  been  recognized  as  tiie  t}est 
local  radio  newsman  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

Witfiout  any  questkxi,  much  of  KCKCs  suc- 
cess is  t>ased  on  its  kx^al  community  invotve- 
ment.  For  years,  ttie  station  tias  sponsored 
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and  supported  many  local  charities,  piarades, 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  biood  drives, 
local  Boy  Scout  functions.  earthqual<e  pre- 
paredness, antidrug  efforts,  as  well  as  sending 
dedk»ted  radn  broadcasts  to  our  troops  serv- 
ing in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  Closer  to  home,  KCKC 
has  also  given  away  flags  and  ribbons  to  lis- 
teners to  support  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

But  KCKC's  community  involvement  and 
support  does  not  end  there.  Presently.  KCKC 
is  donating  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  T-shirts 
and  beft  buckles  to  United  Cerebral  Palsy.  The 
station's  "People  Helping  Peopte"  project  Is  in 
it's  secorxf  year.  During  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, tfw  station  matches  donations  with 
needy  families  in  the  area;  over  900  needy 
people  had  a  brighter  Christmas  last  year  be- 
cause of  KCKC.  The  station  Is  now  focusing 
on  two  major  programs  including  "People 
Making  a  DiffererxM"  and  the  Literacy  Aware- 
ness Campaign  Program.  Obviously,  these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  important  functions  that 
KCKC  radk)  sen/es  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  and  my 
colleagues  today  in  recognizing  1991  as  the 
year  of  KCKC  radio  and  salute  this  fine  station 
on  its  silver  anniversary.  KCKC's  25  years  of 
dedicated  service  certainly  makes  It  worthy  of 
recognitk>n  by  the  House  today. 
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PAY  RAISE  FOR  WAGE-GRADE 
EMPLOYEES 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ZUMA  B. 
RICHARDSON,  JR. 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  "raE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  would 
like  to  honor  ttie  memory  of  a  close  friend  of 
mine,  Zuma  B.  Rnhiardson,  Jr.,  of  Fort 
Ogletfiorpe,  GA.  He  passed  away  last  month 
at  age  63. 

Mr.  RKhardson  contritxjted  greatly  to  the 
betterment  of  nortfiwest  Georgia,  where  he 
was  a  lifetong  reskJent,  through  his  business 
and  civfc  efforts.  He  was  cfiairman,  chief  offi- 
cer and  cofounder  of  Amerkan  Consumers, 
Inc.,  a  prominent  grocery  cfiain.  This  company 
provkJed  many  business  opportunities  to  the 
area  through  its  success.  Mr.  Rk:hardson  also 
organized  and  served  as  first  chaimnan  of 
CommurMty  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  of  Fort 
Oglelhorpe. 

A  well-respected  civk:  leader.  Mr.  Rkihard- 
son  was  involved  in  numerous  activities  In  thie 
Fort  OglettKxpe  convnunity.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  past  preskjent  of  Fort  Oglethorpe 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Rossville 
Masonic  Lodge  No.  397  F4AM.  Mr.  Richard- 
son also  was  active  in  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Fort  Oglelhorpe,  where  he  sen/ed  as  deacon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  sympathies  are  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Rfchardson.  The  people  of  north- 
west Georgia  mourn  his  passing,  and  will  re- 
member him  always  with  respect  and  appre- 
ciation for  his  unselfish  contributions  to  their 
community. 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  today  to  provide  for  fairness  for 
wage-grade  Federal  employees.  As  has  hap- 
pened too  often  In  the  past,  they  have  once 
again  been  passed  over  for  a  wage  increase 
whie  their  general  service  counterparts  re- 
ceived an  increase. 

Last  year,  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
treat  certain  parts  of  the  country  as  high  cost 
areas.  These  are  areas  where  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  significantly  higher  than  most  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  President  designated  three 
areas  as  special  rate  areas:  New  Yori<.  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  General  service 
employees  in  those  areas  all  received  an  8- 
percent  pay  hike. 

The  law  specifically  left  out  wage-grade  em- 
ployees. My  bill  changes  that.  The  legislation 
allows  the  Presklent  to  give  special  rates  to 
wage-grade  employees.  It  also  mandates  that 
wage-grade  employees  be  given  the  8-percent 
pay  increase  like  their  general  servk:e  counter- 
parts in  these  special  rate  areas.  After  all. 
wage-grade  employees  face  the  same  prices 
at  the  store  and  for  housing  as  the  general 
service  employees.  The  bill  is  only  fair. 


WOMEN'S  HEALTH  RESEARCH  AND 
WOMEN'S  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  ACTS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1991 
Mfe.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  establish  an  Offrce  of 
Women's  Health  Research  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  [NIH]  and  legislation  to  es- 
tatjlfeh  an  Offrce  of  Women's  Mental  Health 
and  Substance  Abuse  Research  at  the  Ateo- 
hol.  Dmg  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration [ADAMHA].  These  bills  were  included 
in  the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act.  which  was 
introduced  yesterday  by  the  Congressional 
Caucus  for  Women's  Issues. 

Sexism  in  medkal  practkies  is  a  reality,  and 
for  some  women,  there  are  fatal  corv 
sequences.  Almost  175,000  American  women 
will  develop  breast  cancer  this  year  and 
44,500  will  die  from  the  disease.  One  in  every 
nine  American  women  is  cunently  diagnosed 
with  the  disease,  compared  with  1  in  every  20 
in  1961.  Yet,  of  the  Si  .68  billion  budgeted  in 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, only  $18  million  was  spent  on  basic 
txeast  cancer  research. 

A$  was  discovered  in  last  year's  NIH  reau- 
thorization hearing  held  by  Representative 
Waxman's  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environmerrt,  NIH  had  not  been  at>kjing  by  its 
own  polkjy  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of 
women  in  clinical  trials.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  [GAO]  also  found  that  NIH  had  no 
system  in  place  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of 
this  policy. 
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Women's  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  research  has  also  largely  been  over- 
looked at  ADAMHA.  For  Instance,  15  percent 
of  women  with  eating  disorders  will  die,  and 
very  little  is  known  about  how  to  treat  ttiese 
disorders.  In  additron.  as  many  as  30  to  80 
percent  of  women  will  experience  mood  and 
behavioral  changes  due  to  premenstrual  syn- 
drome—6  percent  so  severely  that  it  will  affect 
their  capacity  to  functnn,  and  yet  there  are 
few  studies  that  have  been  undertaken  to  de- 
termine Mne  inckJence  and  prevalence  of  this 
syndrome  in  the  general  populatkm. 

The  Women's  Health  Research  Act  creates 
several  new  initiatives  within  NIH.  First,  an  Of- 
fice of  Women's  Health  Research  woukf  be 
established  at  NIH  to  kjentify  research  needs, 
support  and  coordinate  research  among  the 
various  institutes,  and  rrwnitor  the  incluskm  of 
women  in  clinical  study  populattons. 

Second,  this  bill  creates  three  muttklisci- 
plinary  centers  of  excellence  in  women's 
health  research  to  examine  crosscutting  bk>- 
logk^l,  medical,  biehavioral,  and  social  issues 
that  have  an  overall  impact  on  the  totality  of 
womenfe  health. 

Also  Included  in  this  legislation  is  tfie  estat>- 
lishmenl  of  an  intramural  program  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  to  Initiate  research  and  con- 
duct clink^l  trials  within  the  Institutes.  Finally, 
a  loan  repayment  program  for  students  going 
into  the  field  of  obstetrk»  and  gynecotogy 
would  be  established  to  encourage  research 
into  high  risk  pregnancies,  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  infertility,  ovarian  cancer,  and  basK 
gynecolbgy. 

Wom6n  are  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from  de- 
pression as  men.  One  in  every  four  women 
will  suffer  a  serious,  cllnKal  depresskm  at 
some  pcint  in  her  life.  Depressk>n  in  women  is 
misdiagrwsed  at  least  30  to  50  percent  of  the 
time.  Approximately  70  percent  of  ttie  pre- 
scriptions for  antidepressants  are  given  to 
women,  often  with  improper  diagrx>sis  arxj 
monitorfcig. 

The  Women's  Mental  Health  Research  Act 
is  patterned  after  the  Women's  Health  Re- 
search Act  but  addresses  fong  ignored  mental 
health  ksues  prominent  In  women — depres- 
sion, pank;  disorders,  postpartum  depresskm, 
and  eatftig  disorders,  to  name  a  few. 

It  is  clear  from  the  GAO  study  and  reports 
on  major  health  research  studies,  tfiat  a  per- 
manent office  is  needed  at  NIH  and  ADAMHA 
to  ensure  Vne  implementatton  of  arxJ  compli- 
ance with  their  pdrcy.  With  ttiese  and  other 
initiativeB,  we  will  have  a  charxje  of  ensuring 
that  the  women  of  Amerna  will  no  longer  be 
a  medioal  afterthought  in  the  health  research 
fiekJ.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  legislatk>n. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  YVONNE  WALKER 
HOARD 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  American  wfw 
has  just  passed  away,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Walker 
Hoard.  Mrs.  Hoard  has  been  instrumental  in 
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the  advancement  of  women's  athletics  on  the 
collegiate  level. 

Mrs.  Hoard  received  her  t)achelor  of  science 
degree  from  Howard  University,  Washington, 
DC;  her  master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Artwr,  in  1943;  and  she  pur- 
sued further  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison  in  1945.  Yvonne  Walk- 
er Hoard  came  to  Lincoln  University  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  MO  in  1946  to  head  the  Women's 
Health  and  Physical  Education  Department. 
She  later  moved  through  the  ranks  of  associ- 
ate professor  of  health  and  physical  education, 
women's  athletic  director,  and  associate  ath- 
letk:  director. 

After  being  appointed  the  coach  of  the  wom- 
en's tennis  team,  she  produced  teams  which 
won  five  conference  championships  in  the 
Missouri  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association: 
1983,  1984,  1985,  1989,  1990.  This  led  to 
"MIAA  Tennis  Coach  of  the  Year"  for  each  of 
these  years. 

Yvonne's  achievements  have  not  gone  un- 
recognized. She  tsecame  the  first  woman  vice 
president  of  the  Missouri  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Association.  She  has  also  been  listed  in 
Outstanding  Educators  In  America,  Worid's 
Who's  Who  of  Women,  Worid's  Who's  Who  in 
Education,  Community  Leaders  in  America, 
and  Who's  Who  Among  Outstanding  Blacks  in 
America. 

As  an  active  member  in  the  community, 
Mrs.  Hoard  served  with  the  Cole  County  Advi- 
sory Board  and  the  regional  American  Cancer 
Society. 

Yvonne  will  be  missed  by  the  people  that 
she  helped  in  the  community  and  guided 
through  successful  athletk:  careers  on  the  col- 
legiate level.  Join  me  in  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  and  contributions  of 
this  most  outstanding  indivkJual. 

She  is  survived  by  her  three  children,  Adri- 
enne,  Charies  Jr.,  and  Andrea. 


JAMES  BIELKIEWICZ  OF  GREEN- 
FIELD CENTER,  NEW  YORK 
MOVED  TO  POETRY  BY  SIGHT  OF 
RIBBONS 
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HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
about  ttie  Persian  Gulf  war  stirred  something 
in  the  hearts  of  the  overwhelmir»g  majority  of 
Americans. 

Perfiaps  it  was  the  long-standing  need  to 
put  Vhe  divisiveness  of  the  previous  war  in 
Vietnam  tjehind  us.  Whatever  it  was,  it  gerv 
erated  such  responses  as  one  I  woukJ  like  to 
talk  about  today. 

I  received  a  poem  from  Mr.  James 
Bielkiewicz  of  GreenfiekJ  Center,  NY,  in  the 
heart  of  my  district.  Recently  one  morning  Mr. 
Bielkiewwz  woke  up,  saw  a  yellow  ribbon  tied 
around  a  tree,  and  was  inspired  to  write  the 
poem  I  proudly  insert  in  today's  Record.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  you  will  tie  as  rrwved  as  I 
was: 

The  American  Ribbon 
Yellow  is  for  the  Sun, 
That  surely  will  shine  through, 
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The  ribbon  is  for  the  softness. 

In  our  hearts  we  feel  for  you. 

The  tree  is  our  people. 

Standing  straight,  together,  and  true. 

Even  the  color  of  our  collars. 

Are  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

The  knot  is  strong  like  our  prayers. 
Said  for  your  safe  return. 
When  the  bows  like  reaching  arms. 
Will  hold  you  once  again. 
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NOTIFICATION  OF  NEXT  OF  KIN  IN 
CASES  OF  DEATH 


REJECT  PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF 
LOW  INCOME  ENERGY  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINAUX) 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  cut  tjack  funds 
for  a  home  heating  program  that  helps  many 
poor  and  ekleriy  people  keep  warm  during  the 
coW  winter  months. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reject  a  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program. 

By  proposing  to  cut  some  $400  million  from 
this  program,  the  administration  is  failing  to 
recognize  the  benefits  It  brings  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  disadvantaged  residents  and  elderly 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  and  in  ottier 
Northem  States  where  the  winter  can  be  cruel 
to  tfiose  wtx)  cannot  afford  to  heat  their 
homes.  This  administration  proposal  can  lit- 
erally leave  poor  and  elderiy  people  out  in  the 
ccld. 

This  proposed  reduction  in  the  Low  Income 
Energy  Assistance  Program  appears  to  t>e 
based  on  a  forecast  of  warm  winter  tempera- 
tures for  next  year.  In  my  view,  this  is  the 
woric  of  a  Pollyanna  of  weattiermen,  predicting 
balmy  weather  and  lower  fuel  costs  8  months 
prior  to  when  ttie  first  winter  winds  reach  us 
next  November.  This  resembles  a  forecast 
more  fitting  for  Florida  ttian  New  Jersey. 

It  is  true  ttiat  people  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  Northeast  States  are  using  less  oil  this 
winter,  and  home  heating  oil  prices  have  de- 
clined for  4  straight  nrx>ntfis  due  to  ttie  unusu- 
ally warm  weather  and  a  slumping  demand. 
But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  safely  say  that 
next  winter  will  be  as  mikj  as  this  one,  or  that 
heating  oil  will  remain  plentiful  and  affordable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
know  that  if  oil  prices  go  up  and  the  tempera- 
tures go  down  next  winter,  tfie  energy  assist- 
ance fund  may  be  quk^kly  exhausted.  We  in 
Congress  should  not  count  too  heavily  on  the 
administratk>n's  forecast  of  warm  weather 
when  we  decide  the  funding  for  this  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  least  at  the  current  level.  This  is  an 
essential  safety  net  program  that  shoukj  not 
be  cut  anymore  than  it  already  has. 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
say  there  is  no  consistent  poficy  regarding  the 
notification  of  next  of  kin  in  cases  of  death. 
Unfortunately,  there  exist  some  \ocat  officials 
wtK)  do  not  succeed  in  kxating  a  deceased 
person's  next  of  kin  for  one  reason  or  another. 
As  you  can  imagine,  this  is  very  unpleasant 
for  a  family  in  this  situatkm. 

The  issue  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
family  who  lives  in  my  d»trict.  A  family  had  a 
son  who  had  mnoff  on  his  own  from  tfieir 
home  in  Yotk.  PA,  and  finally  resided  in  an- 
other State.  The  son  died  later  of  natural 
cause,  and  although  the  kx^  medkal  examin- 
ers office  attempted  to  kx^ate  an  unde.  whom 
he  had  listed  as  next  of  kin,  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  locating  the  uncle  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  kx:ate  tfie  family.  After  searching  on 
their  own,  the  parents  finally  found  out  3  years 
later  ttieir  son  had  died.  This  is  dearly  a  tragic 
situation  which  no  family  shoukt  have  to  erv 
dure. 

Today,  I  introduced  a  resolutkxi  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  medcal  examiners 
and  coroners  shouM  make  reasonable,  good 
faith  efforts  to  k)cate  the  next  of  kin  of  de- 
ceased indivkJuals,  and  that  States  shoukJ  de- 
velop such  procedures. 

Such  guidelines  might  indude: 

At  the  place  of  death  and  current  resi- 
dence— house,  nursing  home,  and  so  forth- 
check  for  personal  papers,  phonelists,  letters. 
and  so  forth. 

Check  for  a  will  or  insurance  poHcies;  check 
for  hospitals  for  prevfous  admissions,  check 
telephone  directories;  check  city  directories: 
check  with  polce  agencies;  contact  banks, 
and  financial  institutkxis  for  possiile  accounts 
with  b>enefk:iary;  contad  veterans  assistance: 
contad  Social  Security  Administraifon;  contad 
neighbors;  place  notne  in  newspapers  and 
eledronk:  media;  contad  FBI  for  fingerprints; 
contad  place  of  emptoyment;  dieck  with  reg- 
istrar for  deattis  of  same  name;  if  plaoe  of 
birth  is  krxywn,  check  with  focal  regiirtrar,  po- 
lice, hospitals;  use  peine  telenetwork;  and 
check  with  secretary  of  States  oflfoe. 

Federal  agencies  and  departments,  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  ttie  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  shouM  cooperate 
with  focal  offfotals  in  ttiese  efforts. 

I  hope  these  guklelines  win  assist  focal 
medfoal  examiners  and  coroners  in  focating 
the  next  of  kin  of  deceased  indhnduals  in  a 
timely  nuinner  and  no  families  will  tiave  to  erv 
dure  the  trial  and  heartache  of  one  family  in 
my  distrid.  I  woufo  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolutfon. 


ch  5.  1991 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  RE- 
FORM THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1991 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  6,  I 
introduced  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Re- 
form Act,  H.R.  912,  which  would  limit  the 
amount  of  insured  deposits  to  $100,000  in  the 
aggregate.  I  introduced  this  bill  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  current  flaw  in  our  deposit  insurarx^e 
system,  which  p)layed  a  key  p>art  In  the  savings 
aixj  loan  crisis  arid  threatens  the  solvency  of 
our  banking  system  as  well. 

The  current  deposit  insurance  system, 
which  Insures  deposits  up  to  $100,000,  on  a 
per  account  basis,  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
gives  depositors  unlimited  coverage.  Con- 
sequently, this  system  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial  economic  costs  and  inefficiencies.  Of 
ttiese,  ttie  folk>wing  are  the  most  noteworthy: 

First,  the  combinatran  of  financial  deregula- 
tk>n  and  unlimited  deposit  Insurarx^e  In  the 
S&L  industry  gave  thrifts  the  ability  to  rapidly 
and  continually  acquire  capital  even  though 
many  were  insolvent.  With  this  abundant.  In- 
sured supply  of  capital,  the  S&L's  incentives  to 
make  risky  investments — ultimately  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense — increased  dramatically; 

Second,  unlimited  Federal  deposit  insurance 
subsidizes  safe,  high  returns  for  upper  Income 
depositors  arxi  corporations  wtio  can  separate 
ttieir  savings  into  bundles  of  $100,000  and 
place  ttiem,  risk  free.  Into  the  highest  yielding 
bank  and  thrift  accounts;  and 

Third,  such  an  insurance  system  unneces- 
sarily extends  the  Federal  Government's  finan- 
cial liability. 

klealiy,  deposit  insurance  should  strike  a 
proper  balance  between  the  benefits  of  pre- 
empting the  incentive  for  bank  mns  and  the 
costs  of  promoting  excessive  risk-taking  which 
ultimately  results  in  the  misallocation  of  re- 
sources. The  unlimited  nature  of  our  current 
system  lacks  this  balance.  My  bill,  which 
would  limit  deposit  insurance  to  $100,000  on 
a  per  person  or  total  deposit  basis,  woukj  re- 
store this  proper  balance.  The  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  also  result  in  the  following  posi- 
tive developments: 

First,  it  woukj  alter  the  current  risk-promot- 
ing incentive  structure,  reducing  the  substan- 
tial costs  inherent  in  our  present  deposit  Insur- 
arx:e  system; 

Second,  ttie  bill  woukJ  not  apply  to  deposits 
made  before  the  end  of  a  60-day  period  fol- 
lowing its  enactment.  Therefore,  this  tJill  would 
ensure  that  bank  mns  woukJ  not  follow  its  en- 
actment, thus  maintaining  Tinancial  stat>ility; 

Third,  the  U.S.  Government  and  taxpayers 
wil  no  kxiger  be  in  ttie  business  of  guarantee- 
ing the  savings  of  upper-income  individuals 
and  coiporatk>ns  whose  deposits  exceed 
$100,000;  and 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Government  woukJ  ben- 
efit by  gradually  limiting  its  liability  in  the  form 
of  sk>wer  growth  in  insuratde  deposits.  Gov- 
ernment liability  in  the  form  of  another  thrift  in- 
dustry baikxjt  woukl  also  be  very  unlikely,  pri- 
marily because  my  bill  woukj  eradicate  many 
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of  the  unsound  fiscal  practices  which  the 
present  system  encourages. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  proposed  !in> 
iting  deposit  insurance  coverage  to  $100,000 
on  a  per  institution  basis.  This  proposal  falls 
woefully  short  of  the  positive  benefits  that  re- 
sult from  my  bill.  Wealthy  depositors  will  con- 
tinue to  be  insured  in  amounts  far  exceeding 
$100,000  and  banks  will  continue  to  be  shield- 
ed from  depositor  risk  assessment. 

As  we  have  seen  recently,  ttie  practical  ap- 
plication of  deposit  insurance  by  the  FDIC  is 
art)ltrary  and  unfair.  Depositors  of  the  Bank  of 
New  England  were  guaranteed  full  coverage — 
evan  for  amounts  above  current  deposit  Insur- 
ance limits — while  similariy  situated  depositors 
of  other  failed  Institutions  were  denied  such 
protection.  This  decision  does  not  Increase  de- 
positors confidence  in  the  system,  it  lessens  it. 
Furthermore,  It  exposes  the  FDIC,  and  ulti- 
mately American  taxpayers,  to  losses  that  It 
carrot  afford  and  were  never  intended. 


HOW  WE  APPEASED  A  TYRANT 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 
rs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  today 
will  convey  my  deepest  sympathies  to  those 
families  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

It  Is  also  to  commend  our  troops  who  faced 
much  danger  there. 

I  must  however  point  out  that  the  policies  of 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  and  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  partlculariy  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  actually  built  Saddam  Hussein,  actually 
appeased  him,  armed  him,  and  made  him  feel 
confident  that  his  aggression  would  not  be 
challenged. 

I  am  irrcluding  an  article  from  the  Reader's 
Digest  about  the  appeasement  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Let  us  never  arm  such  ruthless  dictators 
again: 

How  We  Appeased  a  T-vrant 

The  West  made  Saddam  Hussein.  The  So- 
viet arms  mill  gave  Iraq  its  artillery  and  air 
defense.  But,  by  handini?  him  everythlngr 
from  chemical  weapons  to  ballistic  missiles 
and  the  makings  of  a  nuclear  bomb.  America 
and  Europe  transformed  a  two-bit  dictator 
into  a  world-class  threat. 

Some  goods  from  Europe  fell  into 
Saddam's  hands  as  customs  officials  slept  at 
the  switch.  Other  European  goods  were  sup- 
plied with  a  nod  and  a  wink  by  nations  hun- 
gry for  Iraqi  oil  or  greedy  for  trade. 

Tie  U.S.  government  Is  equally  respon- 
sible. It  deliberately  traded  with  Saddam  so 
that  Iraq  would  not  lose  its  war  against  Iran. 
America  did  not  want  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini's fundamentalist  Islamic  government 
to  dominate  the  Middle  East. 

In  addition.  American  trade  officials,  daz- 
zled by  the  business  Europeans  were  doing, 
assiduously  sought  Iraqi  commerce.  And 
State  Department  specialists — from  the 
height  of  their  "expertise"  in  Arab  culture— 
mistakenly  declared  Saddam  "a  force  for 
moderation"  who  could  be  "worked  with." 

Here  is  a  shocking  account  of  a  decade  of 
appeasement: 

1960:  On  September  17,  war  begins  when 
Iraq  bombs  Iran  with  Soviet-built  Migs.  Iran 
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is  soon  smasliing  l»ck  with  American-made 
Ptiantom  F-4  fighter-bombers  originally  sup- 
plied to  the  deposed  Shah. 

France  announces  it  will  honor  Its  agree- 
ment 6d  sell  Iraq  $1.6  billion  in  arms.  More 
important,  France  and  Italy  maintain  their 
commitment  to  help  Saddam  develop  the 
"peaceful"  Osiraq  nuclear  reactor's  capabil- 
ity. "The  government,"  opines  the  French 
daily  lie  Monde,  "cannot  take  the  risk  of  an- 
noying this  oil-producing  country." 

1981:  In  late  May.  French  scientists  con- 
clude that  Saddam's  nearly  completed 
Osiraq  reactor  could  potentially  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons.  One  week  later, 
French  President  Francois  Mitterrand  prom- 
ises to  supply  the  reactors  with  uranium 
fuel. 

On  June  7,  Israeli  aircraft  strike  the  Osiraq 
plant,  fobbing  Saddam  of  the  bomb  he  want- 
ed. Saudi  Aitibla  offers  to  finance  the  re- 
building of  the  reactor.  Vice  President  Bush 
is  among  the  Western  leaders  "deploring" 
the  strike. 

1982:  In  return  for  Saddam's  diminishing 
support  of  terrorism,  such  as  the  eviction  of 
the  dreaded  terrorist  Abul  Abbas  from  Bagh- 
dad, the  U.S.  State  Department  removes  Iraq 
from  its  list  of  terrorist  nations.  The  re- 
moval Trees  Saddam  to  buy  American  com- 
puters, commercial  aircraft  and  other  goods. 
It  also  makes  Iraq  eligible  to  use  some  U.S.- 
taxpayfr  guaranteed  loans,  including  guar- 
antees by  Washington's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Saddam  begins,  at  staggering  cost,  to  build 
undergtound  bases  for  his  air  force. 

1983:  Iraqi  agents  quietly  consult  with  in- 
vestmett  advisers  in  Switzerland  and 
France.  On  their  counsel,  Iraq  begins  buying 
equipment  fW)m  European  firms  that  special- 
ize in  military  technology.  Eventually,  this 
effort  i»ill  be  the  responsibility  of  Saddam's 
Ministry  for  Industry  and  Military 
Industralization. 

It  Is  not  Saddam's  first  shopping  trip. 
Since  1981  the  German  laboratory  and  medi- 
cal supplier  Karl  Kolb  GmbH  has  been  con- 
structlag  six  "pesticide  plants"  for  him  in 
SamarrB,  Iraq.  In  the  fall.  Saddam  an- 
nounce! that  the  facilities  can  now  produce 
chemictl  weapons. 

1984:  Iraq  is  spending  J14  billion  a  year  on 
foreign  military  purchases  for  its  war 
against  Iran.  An  underground  network  of  Eu- 
ropean "technomercenaries"  is  eager  to  cash 
in.  European  companies — such  as  Gemany's 
Messerschmltt-Bolkow-Blohm  (MBB)  and  It- 
aly's Stia-BPD— escape  detection  by  letting 
former  employees  set  up  subsidiaries  and 
businesses  to  handle  certain  transactions. 

Warned  by  U.S.  intelligence  about  the 
deadly  new  network,  named  "Consen,"  Wash- 
ington fiends  diplomatic  notes  of  protest  to 
the  Gerjnan  government.  However,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  Burt  does  not 
press  tke  point,  and  Germany  in  turn  does 
not  act. 

In  February,  America  confirms  Saddam's 
battlefield  use  of  mustard  gas  against  Ira- 
nian forces.  In  November,  having  waited 
until  President  Reagan  is  re-elected,  the 
United  Btates  lets  the  world  know  that  it  is 
restoring  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Iraq. 

1986:  In  Europe,  Iraqi  agents  move  ahead 
with  pUns  to  acquire  a  nuclear  missile — the 
Condor  II— from  Consen. 

With  Baddam's  support,  Marshall  W.  Wiley, 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Oman,  founds  the 
U.S. -Iraq  Business  Forum  to  promote  Amer- 
ican Investment  in  Iraq.  Nearly  70  major 
firms  eventually  join,  including  such  giants 
as  Westlnghouse  and  Caterpillar. 

In  September.  New  Jersey-based  Elec- 
tronics Associates.  Inc..  seeks  a  license  to 
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export  to  Iraq  a  computer  similar  to  the  one 
used  by  America's  own  White  Sands  missile 
range  in  New  Mexico.  EAI  says  the  machine 
will  be  used  only  for  research.  The  Com- 
merce and  State  departments  give  it  a 
thumbs-up.  Over  Defense  Department  objec- 
tions, the  computer  will  be  shipped  to  Iraq  in 
1987— by  way  of  MRB. 

In  October,  on  the  cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro 
in  the  Mediterranean,  lieutenants  of  Abul 
Abbas  murder  wheelchair-bound  American 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  Abbas,  traveling  on  an 
Iraqi  passport,  finds  refuge  in  Iraq.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  return  Iraq  to  the  list 
of  states  sponsoring  terrorism. 

1986:  Britain  sells  Iraq  its  entire  stock  of 
desert-weight  military  uniforms.  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  four  years  later,  Iraqi  soldiers  are 
appropriately  dressed  while  British  troops 
swelter  in  heavy  camouflage  gear  until  new 
uniforms  are  available. 

1987:  On  May  17,  a  French-built  Iraqi  war- 
plane  accidentally  attacks  the  frigate  USS 
Stark,  killing  37  Americans.  The  State  De- 
partment emphasizes  that  Iraq  has  apolo- 
gized and  offered  compensation  for  the  dead 
and  the  ship.  (Three  years  later,  after  Iraq 
invades  Kuwait,  a  sheepish  State  Depart- 
ment official  will  acknowledge  that  "the 
transfer  of  the  money  has  never  taken 
place.") 

West  German  authorities  finally  begin  to 
investigate  Iraq's  ties  with  their  business- 
men. America,  meanwhile,  signs  a  trade 
agreement  to  increase  its  own  commerce 
with  Iraq.  "There  is  a  growing  sense."  says 
one  U.S.  official,  "that  we  ought  to  be  in  on 
the  bonanza." 

In  August,  Iraq  announces  it  has  launched 
an  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile. 

1988:  The  Kurds — who  seek  independence 
from  Iraqi  rule — have  angered  Saddam.  On 
March  16  and  17,  he  strikes  the  town  of 
Halabjah  with  poison  gas.  As  many  as  5,000 
people  are  killed.  More  than  70,000  refugees 
flee  into  Turkey,  many  suffering  from  fester- 
ing wounds. 

In  America,  Senators  Claiborne  Pell  (D., 
RI)  and  Jesse  Helms  (R..  NO)  demand  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq.  The  Administration  calls 
the  move  "premature,"  and  the  measure 
stalls  in  the  House.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Elx- 
port-Import  Bank  insures  Iraqi  purchases  of 
American  pesticides.  Export-Imix>rt  Bank  of- 
ficials think  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  used 
to  produce  chemical  weapons. 

On  July  17,  the  Iran-Iraq  war  ends  with  no 
clear  victor. 

1989:  It  is  learned  that  between  February 
1988  and  July  1969  the  Atlanta  branch  of  It- 
aly's Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro  arranged 
S3-billlon  worth  of  secret  and  unauthorized 
loans  for  Iraq.  Some  of  the  loans  went  to 
British,  American  and  West  German  compa- 
nies exporting  military  useful  technology  to 
Iraq,  some  to  Iraq's  central  bank.  Loans  to 
Iraq  totaling  some  S7S0  million  were  guaran- 
teed by  U.S.  taxpayers  through  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corjwration.  Iraq  has  become  one 
of  the  COG'S  biggest  customers,  requesting 
and  securing  over  SI  billion  in  guarantees  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years.  In  October,  the 
agency  decides  to  authorize  another  SSOO  mil- 
lion in  guaranteed  loans. 

Congress  has  not  forgotten  the  poison  gas 
and  in  December  ends  Iraq's  access  to  aid 
from  the  Elxport-Import  Bank. 

1990:  In  January,  President  Bush  waives 
Congress'  ban  on  Iraq's  use  of  Export-Import 
Bank  funds,  citing  America's  "national  in- 
terest." In  February,  a  U.S.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica radio  broadcast  includes  Iraq  in  a  list  of 
police  states.  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  instructs  U.S.  Ambassador  April 
Glaspie  to  apologize. 
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Also  that  month,  Iraq  obtains  permission 
to  buy  state-of-the-art  Imaging  and  photo- 
grraphic  equipment  f^om  International  Imag- 
ing Systems  of  Mllpitas,  Calif.  In  their  first 
bid  in  1965,  Saddam's  agents  said  it  would  be 
used  for  "forestry,  soil  analysis  and  cartog- 
raphy." Defense  Department  o^cial  Stephen 
Bryen  warned  that  the  equipment  was  more 
suitable  for  aerial  reconnaissance  and  mis- 
sile targeting.  But  the  Comonerce  Depart- 
ment grants  the  license  and,  until  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  leads  to  a  total  trade  embar- 
go, the  company  is  authorized  to  ship. 

Saddam  becomes  ever  more  belligerent. 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  he  warns,  must 
cancel  his  $30  billion  war  debt  and  pay  him 
another  S30  billion  or  suffer  reprisals. 

On  March  28.  British  customs  officials  In 
London  arrest  five  people  accused  of  trying 
to  smuggle  electrical  capacitors  designed  to 
help  detonate  nuclear  weapons.  The  capaci- 
tors were  made  by  a  San  Marcos,  Calif.,  firm 
that  had  cooperated  in  an  elaborate  sting. 
Those  arrested  included  All  Ashour  Daghlr  of 
Euromac,  an  English  firm  suspected  of  being 
an  Iraqi  front. 

One  week  after  the  smugglers  are  caught, 
Saddam  boasts  on  Iraqi  TV,  "We  do  not  need 
an  atomic  bomb.  We  have  the  dual  chemi- 
cal." 

In  April,  Bush  asks  Saddam  to  stop  mak- 
ing Inflammatory  statements.  Privately,  he 
asks  five  Senators  led  by  Minority  Leader 
Robert  Dole  (R.,  Kan.)  to  carry  a  milder  mes- 
sage to  Saddam.  Dole  apologizes  to  Saddam 
for  the  VOA  criUclsm  and  conveys  Bush's  de- 
sire for  better  relations.  Upon  his  return. 
Dole  tells  Bush  that  Saddam  is  "a  leader  to 
whom  the  United  States  can  talk." 

In  May,  CCC  auditors  discover  apparent 
Iraqi  kickbacks— which  they  call  "minor 
irregularities"- and  refuse  to  consider  $500 
million  in  additional  guarantees.  "In  no  way 
could  this  be  called  a  suspension,"  reassures 
Paul  Dlckerson,  a  CCC  general  sales  man- 
ager, adding  that  guarantees  may  resume 
when  "our  Investigation  clears  up  this  mat- 
ter." 

Alan  Friedman  of  London's  Financial 
Times  reports  that  the  kickbacks  helped 
form  an  estimated  $100-milllon  pool  that 
funded  operation  of  Saddam's  European 
arms-procurement  network.  By  1993,  U.S. 
taxpayers  could  be  out  nearly  $2  billion  in 
bad  Iraqi  loans  guaranteed  by  the  CCC. 

In  June,  Sen.  Nancy  Kassebaum  (R.,  Kan.) 
is  horrified  by  a  report  that  Iraq  has  tor- 
tured and  executed  Kurdish  children  to  in- 
timidate their  parents  into  submission.  She 
seeks  to  end  Iraq's  participation  in  the  CCC 
once  and  for  all.  "This  would  hurt  wheat 
sales  in  Kansas,"  Kassebaum  acknowledges, 
"but  sometimes  we  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  Kelly, 
speaking  for  the  Bush  Administration,  op- 
poses her,  saying  economic  sanctions  will 
not  help  the  United  States  meet  its  "goals." 

By  mid-July,  Saddam  is  mobilizing  his 
army.  On  July  23,  American  spy  satellites  re- 
veal 30,000  of  Saddam's  troops  massing  at 
Iraq's  border  with  Kuwait.  On  July  24.  the 
United  States  expresses  its  concern  by  hold- 
ing a  naval  exercise  with  the  United  Arab 
Etailrates. 

On  July  25,  Saddam  summons  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Glaspie  to  protest  the  exercise.  He 
threatens  to  unleash  terrorists  on  America. 
Glaisple  responds  by  praising  Saddam's  "ex- 
traordinary efforts"  to  rebuild  his  country. 
Then  she  queries  the  massive  buildup  at  the 
border.  She  says  she  is  asking  "in  the  spirit 
of  friendship — not  In  the  spirit  of  confronta- 
tion." 
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On  July  27  and  28.  U.S.  intelligence  wama 
the  Administration  that  Iraq  may  invade.  On 
July  29.  Iraq  activates  its  radar— a  sign  of 
Impending  battle.  On  July  30,  Iraqi  strength 
near  the  border  is  above  100,000.  Ambaaaador 
Glaspie.  reassured  by  her  talk  with  R^jtH^n^ 
departs  Baghdad  for  a  long-scheduled  vlait  to 
Washington. 

At  a  hearing.  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  (D..  Ind.) 
asks  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  Kelly 
what  U.S.  forces  would  do  if  Iraq  Invaded  Ku- 
wait. Kelly  replies  that  the  United  States 
has  no  commitments  to  Kuwait.  Analysts 
will  later  compare  his  reply  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson's  1950  disavowal.  Just  be- 
fore North  Korea's  invasion,  of  U.S.  respon- 
sibility for  South  Korea. 

On  August  1.  the  CIA  again  warns  the  Ad- 
ministration that  Inm  will  invade  Kuwait. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  day,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  so  much  as  warned  tourists  of 
this.  E^rly  on  the  morning  of  August  2.  Iraq 
invades  Kuwait.  The  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  slow  to  acknowledge  their  folly. 
While  British  troops  gathered  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Iraqi-fi^nt  companies  continued  to  oper- 
ate in  London.  Parts  initially  balked  at  a 
U.S.  request  for  information  about  the 
French-made  equipment  Iraq  was  using  to 
jam  U.S.  AWACS.  And  Gemmny  did  not  stop 
sales  of  sensitive  technology  until  an  inter- 
national embargo  was  imposed. 

Even  as  America  mobilized  for  the  largest 
military  engagement  since  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  State  and  Commerce  departments 
sought  approval  for  IBM  to  sell  a 
supercomputer  to  a  Brazilian  firm  with  con- 
nections to  Iraq. 

Many  continued  to  believe  Saddam  was  a 
"moderate."  invasion  or  no  invasion.  Amer- 
ican officials,  especially  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, had  felt,  says  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  "an  indulgence  toward 
Arab  strongmen."  These  "Arabist"  policy 
makers  were  deaf  to  others  who  understood 
the  chasm  of  hatred  that  separated  the  Iraqi 
dictator  from  the  West. 

A  month  after  Saddam  devastated  Kuwait. 
Richard  Murphy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  EUistem  Affairs  during  much 
of  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  declared;  "I  still  think 
that  Iraq  would  have  turned  into  a  state 
with  whom  one  could  have  had  very  mutu- 
ally profitable  exchanges." 

As  troops  massed  to  oppose  Saddxun  Hus- 
sein last  fall,  Hans-Helno  Kopletz,  a  London- 
based  Middle  East  analyst,  saw  the  situation 
differently:  "We  closed  our  eyes  because 
some  businesses  wanted  to  make  money  and 
because  Saddam  was  a  useful  tool  against 
Iran.  Saddam  is  a  Frankenstein  monster 
that  the  West  created." 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOUM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  S,  1991 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  come  to  the  House  floor  today  to  introduce 
the  American  Family  Protection  Act  This  tiill 
presents  an  alternative  approach  to  the  issue 
of  family  leave,  an  issue  that  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  past  year.  This 
txll  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  po^ibte  sub- 
stitute amendment  when  the  Family  and  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  of  1991  is  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  ttie  near  future. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  I  have 
strong  reservations  about  federally  mandated 
parental  and  family  and  medical  leave.  The 
Government  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
setting  the  benefit  priorities  for  American  work- 
ers. H.R.  2  would  begin  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment into  ttie  twilight  zone  of  fringe  benefits — 
something  very  different  from  basic  labor 
standards  of  wages,  hours,  and  safety— and 
ttiat  is  someplace  it  doesnl  belong.  A  poll  re- 
leased last  week  demor^trated  clearly  that  the 
ovenwtielming  majority  of  the  American  public 
agrees  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  marxlate  wtiich  benefits  employers  should 
provide. 

I  also  have  serious  concerns  about  the 
operational  difficulties  and  costs  of  implement- 
ing a  leave  policy.  The  costs  of  recruiting  and 
training  temporary  replacements  is  sut^stantiai. 
especially  for  highly  skilled  positions.  Even 
worse,  many  employers  will  find  it  impossible 
to  recruit  temporary  replacements  for  an  inde- 
terminate period  of  time.  This  is  of  particular 
cofx»m  to  emptoyers  in  rural  areas,  such  as 
my  west  Texas  district. 

Despite  my  opposition  to  H.R.  2,  I  recognize 
that  American  families  are  under  tremendous 
strain  and  need  assistarKe.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  families,  both  parents  are  forced  to 
wori<  t)y  economk:  necessity.  Despite  a  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  supply  of  parental  love, 
parents  are  unable  to  be  present  at  many  of 
the  times  of  need  of  their  chikJren  and  miss 
many  important  events  in  their  chikJren's  lives. 
We  took  a  major  step  last  fall  in  assisting  fam- 
ilies by  passing  historic  chikj  care  legislation, 
whk*  included  as  its  centerpiece  tax  credits 
ttiat  relieved  the  tax  burden  on  low-income 
families  with  chiUren.  I  worthed  closely  with  my 
colleague,  Nancy  Johnson,  on  the  issue  of 
chikJ  care,  and  am  pleased  to  be  woricing  with 
her  again  on  the  American  Family  Protection 
Act. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  2  have  the  admira- 
ble intentions  of  providing  further  relief  from 
the  burdens  families  face.  However,  the  legis- 
lation ttiey  promote  falls  well  short  of  the 
standards  they  set  for  themselves.  Although 
there  is  consklerable  debate  about  the  nature 
of  the  bonding  process  between  parents  and 
children,  I  know  of  no  scholar  wtxj  would  claim 
that  parents  can  truly  bond  with  their  children 
in  12  weeks.  A  1988  USA  Today  poll  found 
that  "missing  big  events  in  their  children's 
Ives"  is  the  thing  parents  dislike  most  about 
their  current  day  care  situation.  William 
Galston  and  Elaine  Ciulla  Kamark  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Policy  Institute  wrote  in  a  1990  report 
that  "Government  will  never  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  ability  to  replace  what  children 
loee  when  they  kise  supportive  families.  This 
suggests  that  the  focus  of  putilic  policy  should 
be  to  kx>k  for  ways  to  create  statjie  families, 
not  substitute  families." 

It  is  my  hope  tfiat  the  American  Family  Pro- 
tection Act  can  achieve  this  goal.  It  allows  em- 
ployees to  take  a  break  in  emptoyment  to  care 
lor  a  chM  up  to  age  6,  and  to  leave  their  jobs 
for  up  to  2  years  to  care  for  a  seriously  ill  fam- 
iy  member.  They  wouU  be  entitled  to  their  oW 
job,  or  a  job  of  similar  pay,  seniority,  and  sta- 
tus upon  ttieir  return  if  such  job  is  available, 
provided  they  are  qualified  to  perform  the 
fundtons  of  the  job.  The  emptoyer  wouW  have 
to  notify  ttie  eniptoyee  of  subsequently  avail- 
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able  positions,  and  reinstate  them  in  the  first 

position  of  similar  pay,  status,  and  benefits 
that  the  employee  is  qualified  to  fill.  However, 
an  employer  wouW  not  be  required  to  fire  a  re- 
placement wori<er  in  order  to  reinstate  the  errv 
ployee  retuming  to  the  wort<  force. 

My  bill  allows  ttie  employee  and  employer 
even  further  flexibility.  If  the  employee  and 
employer  agree  that  a  benefit,  such  as  em- 
ployer assistance  in  locating  and  paying  for 
child  care,  woukj  be  in  the  tjest  interest  of 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee,  they 
may  sut)stitute  such  an  agreement  for  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill.  This  would  encourage 
emptoyers  to  work  with  employees  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  wort<  force. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
agree  with  me  on  the  problems  of  rrandate 
may  be  concerned  that  support  for  this  bill 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  opposition  to 
mandates.  This  bill  does  not  mandate  an  em- 
ployment benefit.  It  completely  eliminates  the 
biggest  flaw  in  H.R.  2:  Mandated  reinstate- 
ment after  leave,  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  job,  regardless  of  how  serious  the  employ- 
er's need  to  plan  his  or  her  operations  with 
certainty. 

I  am  enthusiastic  alxjut  this  legislation  t)e- 
cause  it  will  allow  this  t>ody  to  support  the 
principle  that  the  workplace  should  be  flexible; 
that  the  needs  and  the  agreements  of  individ- 
ual entrepreneurs  and  workers  is  more  impor- 
tant tian  a  Federal  fiat.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation,  by  encouraging  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  continue  the  trend  of  cooperation  in 
addressing  family  needs,  will  further  strength- 
en American  families. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  summaries 
of  this  legislation  I  am  introducing  today.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  this  bill  and  to  consider  our  arguments 
when  the  issue  comes  to  the  House  floor.  The 
future  of  American  families  may  depend  on 
what  we  do  in  this  t)Ody. 
Summary  .\nd  Explanation  of  the  American 

Family  Protection  Act— February  12, 1991 

sum.mary  of  provisions 

Conditions  of  leave 

Employees  may  take  leave  upon  the  birth 
or  adoption  of  a  child,  or  to  care  for  a  seri- 
ously ill  member  of  their  Immediate  family. 

Eniployees  can  indicate  a  willingness  to  re- 
turn up  to  six  years  after  leaving  for  the  care 
and  Burturement  of  a  newly  born  child  or 
two  years  after  leaving  to  care  for  a  seri- 
ously ill  family  member. 

Employees  must  have  been  employed  for 
2000  Continuous  hours  during  the  14  months 
preceding  the  leave. 

Employees  may  take  intervening  employ- 
ment of  up  to  17'/^  hours  per  week  during  the 
breaU  in  employment. 

Employees  are  reinstated  with  the  senior- 
ity and  other  benefits  that  they  had  accrued 
before  the  break  in  employment. 

Reemployment  rights 

The  employee  would  have  been  given  pre- 
ferred rehire  status  for  one  year  after  the  ap- 
plication for  reinstatement. 

The  employer  would  not  be  required  to  fire 
a  replacement  worker  in  order  to  reinstate  a 
returning  employee. 

Tha  employee  would  be  entitled  to  the  next 
available  job  of  similar  seniority,  pay  and 
statue  as  his/Tier  previous  job,  provided  that 
the  employee  is  qualified  to  perform  the 
functions  of  that  job. 
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The  employee  would  be  required  to  provide 
the  employer  with  a  current  address  at 
which  hi/she  may  be  reached. 

The  employer  would  be  required  to  notify 
the  empHoyee  of  all  jobs  of  similar  pay  and 
status  that  the  employee  is  qualified  to  per- 
form thiit  l)ecome  available  for  up  to  one 
year  after  the  employee  notifies  the  em- 
ployer tiat  they  wish  to  return. 

The  employee  would  have  fifteen  days  in 
which  to  respond  to  a  job  offer  made  by  the 
employer  under  this  act. 

The  employee  has  the  burden  of  proof  in 
showing  he/she  is  qualified  for  the  position 
and  has  kept  up  with  all  changes  in  tech- 
nology, etc.  that  have  occurrred  in  the  field 
during  tte  break  in  employment. 

Upon  reinstatement,  the  employee  would 
be  reinscated  with  any  seniority  and  benefits 
accrued  tiefore  the  break  in  employment. 

Waiver 

Absent  any  coercion,  employers  and  em- 
ployees may  agree  to  change  the  require- 
ments, terms  and  conditions  of  reemploy- 
ment or  to  substitute  an  employment  benefit 
such  as  (lental  insurance. 

The  agreement  must  be  in  writing.  The 
employer  must  provide  the  employees  with  a 
written  lummary  of  their  rights  under  this 
act. 


Exemptions 

The  employer  is  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  bill  if  circumstances  have  so 
changed  between  the  time  of  the  employee's 
notification  of  leave  and  the  application  for 
reemployment  as  to  make  reemployment  un- 
reasonable. 

The  employer  is  not  required  to  offer  rein- 
statement to  an  employee  who  has  had  dis- 
ciplinary action  instituted  against  him/her. 

Other  Provisions 

Coverage  is  extended  to  Congressional  em- 
ployees. 

Damages  are  limited  to  back  pay  and  bene- 
fits. 

BACKGROUND  ON  STENHOLM-HATCH  PREFERRED 
REHIRE  BILL 

The  id«a  behind  this  approach  is  based  on 
the  Stenholm  preferred  rehire  amendment 
that  was  made  in  order  during  last  year's 
vote  on  H.R.  T70.  (The  amendment  was  not 
offered  because  of  procedural  obstacles 
against  it.)  If  this  bill  were  enacted,  it  would 
operate  much  like  the  Veterans  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Act  of  1958.  The  Veterans  Reem- 
ployment Act  provides  that  an  employee  who 
leaves  a  position  of  employment  upon  induc- 
tion into  miltary  service  shall  be  entitled  to 
reemployment  in  the  same  job  they  had  be- 
fore taking  leave  or  a  job  of  similar  senior- 
ity, pay,  and  status.  The  Stenholm-Hatch 
bill  provides  employees  with  a  leave  period 
that  is  long  enough  to  truly  bond  with  chil- 
dren or  care  for  a  seriously  ill  family  mem- 
ber while  providing  employers  and  employ- 
ees with  flexible  arrangements.  It  makes 
possible  for  employers  to  hire  replacements 
for  vital  or  high-skill  job  functions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  waiver  requirement  ensures  that 
employere  are  not  constrained  by  Federal 
mandates  in  offering  a  benefit  package  that 
best  meets  the  needs  of  their  workforce. 
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IRAQ  MUST  PAY  RESTITUTION 

HON.  iffiTlEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iraq 
must  be  held  accountable  for  the  enormous 
damage  It  has  caused  as  a  consequence  of  its 
invasion  and  illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait.  Ac- 
cording to  international  law,  Iraq  is  liable  for 
any  loss,  damage  or  injury  in  regard  to  Kuwait 
and  third  states  as  a  result  of  its  aggression. 
Iraq  can  and  should  pay  for  the  temble  dam- 
age it  has  inflicted  on  the  region. 

In  his  op-ed  from  the  Washington  Post, 
Barry  E.  Carter  outlines  one  constructive 
method  for  collecting  Iraqi  reparations.  Consid- 
ering petroleum  exports  will  be  Iraq's  major 
source  of  income  in  the  postwar  period,  Pro- 
fessor Carter's  plan  for  Iraqi  payments  should 
be  carefully  studied. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  following 
insightful  and  reasoned  article: 

Charge  Iraq  Oil  export  Fees 

Iraq  Is  liable  to  many  countries,  individ- 
uals and  corporations  for  its  illegal  invasion 
and  brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait.  Contrary 
to  much  conventional  wisdom,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable way  to  collect  these  damages. 

An  export  fee  could  be  assessed  against 
Iraq's  petroleum  exports.  The  amount  could 
be  easily  calculated  and  collected  at  the  very 
few,  readily  monitored  locations  ffom  which 
Iraq  exports  almost  all  its  petroleum. 

Let  us  back  up  a  bit.  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  674,  which  Iraq  has  accepted  in 
principle,  "reminds  Iraq  that  under  inter- 
national law  It  is  liable  for  any  loss,  damage 
or  injury  arising  in  regard  to  Kuwait  and 
third  states,  and  their  nationals  and  corpora- 
tions, as  a  result  of  the  invasion  and  illegal 
occupation  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq." 

This  reminder  is  well-founded.  It  draws 
upon  accepted  international  norms  (includ- 
ing the  U.N.  Charter)  and  precedent  (such  as 
the  Nuremberg  Tribunal)  that  the  use  of 
force  against  another  country  is  illegal  in 
the  absence  of  acceptable  justifications,  such 
as  self-defense.  Iraq  did  not  even  have  a 
colorable  claim  to  justify  its  actions.  Con- 
sequently, Iraq  is  liable  for  the  extensive 
damage  It  caused  as  a  result. 

The  Security  Council,  however,  left  open 
how  damages  could  be  collected.  Resolution 
674  just  "lnvlte[d]  states  to  collect  relevant 
information  regarding  their  claims  [for  com- 
pensation] .  .  .  with  a  view  to  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  established  in  accordance 
with  international  law."  No  such  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  are  in  place  today.  But 
they  could  be. 

A  key  problem  is  ensuring  that  the  Injured 
can  collect  any  award  of  damages.  Analysis 
suggests  that  this  often  insurmountable  bar- 
rier can  be  overcome  in  Iraq's  case. 

In  the  postwar  period,  petroleum  exports 
will  be  Iraq's  major  source  of  income.  Prior 
to  its  invasion  of  Kuwait,  Iraq  earned  from 
sales  of  petroleum  over  90  percent  of  its  more 
than  S12  billion  a  year  In  exports.  Because  of 
the  location  of  Iraq's  oil  fields  and  its  nearly 
landlocked  situation,  almost  all  these  ex- 
ports passed  through  a  very  few  shipment 
points — about  1  million  barrels  a  day 
through  two  pipelines  across  Turkey,  an- 
other million  barrels  through  a  Saudi  Ara- 
bian pipeline  and  about  500,000  barrels 
through  ita  own  terminals  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 
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The  quantity  of  Iraq's  future  exports 
through  the  pipelines  in  Turkey  and  Saudi 
Arabia  could  be  easily  monitored  without 
even  stationing  anyone  In  Iraq.  Moreover,  a 
small  U.N.  team  located  at  the  shipping  ter- 
minals in  the  Persian  Gulf  could  monitor 
those  exports.  (Alternatively,  a  coalition 
ship  off  shore  could  observe  the  tankers  load- 
ing oil  and  estimate  their  cai)acity.) 

Iraq  could  then  be  assessed  a  specific  fee 
per  barrel.  This  fee  approach  would  essen- 
tially be  an  installment  arrangement  tied 
partly  to  Iraq's  own  rate  of  recovery.  Iraq 
could  even  opt  to  pay  in  kind  with  oil.  To  en- 
sure that  the  fee  is  collected,  payment  could 
be  insisted  upon  immediately  or  within  a 
short  period.  Failure  to  pay  would  lead  to 
the  pipeline  being  closed  down  or  outgoing 
tankers  being  stopped. 

Iraq  might  try  to  divert  its  oil  exports 
through  more  sympathetic  neighbors  like 
Jordan  and  Iran,  but  building  pipeline  hook- 
ups would  take  time  and  be  obvious.  And  if 
a  few  trucks  or  even  a  ship  are  missed,  the 
amount  involved  would  be  minimal. 

Since  damages  can  be  collected  against 
Iraq,  how  much  is  enough?  Fully  measuring 
the  amount  entails  some  difficulty.  Clearly, 
Iraq  is  liable  for  its  destruction  and  plunder- 
ing of  Kuwait,  for  its  mistreatment  of  Ku- 
waitis and  third-county  nationals  (including 
U.S.  citizens)  and  for  its  attacks  on  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel.  Arguably.  Iraq  should  also 
be  responsible  for  the  costs  of  the  coalition's 
military  effort  to  end  Iraq's  occupation  of 
Kuwait. 

Because  the  resulting  amount  will  surely 
exceed  $100  billion,  we  must  realistically  as- 
sume that  a  cap  on  damages  will  need  to  be 
set.  This  cap  is  fundamentally  a  political  and 
diplomatic  decision.  The  world  has  learned 
from  the  experience  after  World  War  I  that 
huge  reparations  can  be  counterproductive — 
they  won't  be  collected,  and  they  fuel  resent- 
ment in  the  punished  country. 

The  world,  however,  should  not  shy  from 
insisting  on  a  substantial  payment.  The  in- 
tentional actions  of  Iraq,  led  by  Saddam 
Hussein,  have  caused  extensive  injury.  Al- 
though Iraq  has  been  damaged  in  response, 
that  should  not  absolve  it  of  all  the  damage 
it  has  caused  others.  Not  only  should  the  in- 
nocent be  compensated,  but  future  aggres- 
sors should  be  deterred. 

The  exact  amount  should  depend  in  part  on 
the  other  terms  of  how  the  war  ends.  To  put 
a  blunt  edge  on  the  issue,  the  overall  amount 
might  well  be  affected  by  whether  the  Iraqis 
allow  Saddam  to  remain  in  power.  The  U.N. 
Security  Council  should  decide  the  matter  or 
possibly  appoint  a  special  claims  commis- 
sion. Once  the  amount  is  determined,  the  Se- 
curity Council  or  its  commission  could  de- 
cide how  to  distribute  those  funds,  possibly 
on  a  pro-rata  basis  among  the  ligitimate 
claimants  or  in  a  way  that  favors  the  need- 
iest of  the  Injured. 

Whatever  the  details,  Iraq  should  and  ef- 
fectively can  be  made  to  pay  for  at  least  a 
part  of  the  terrible  damage  it  has  illegally 
inflicted  on  the  world. 
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composed  by  three  Milwaukee  men  nearly  40 
years  ago. 

The  words  and  music  of  the  song  "Light  o( 
the  Wodd"  were  written  by  Bob  Karnes,  Roy 
Kaiser,  and  William  Chappelle  during  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war.  Their  prayer  for  peace  was 
first  entered  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  21.  1953  by  the  late  Wisconsin  Con- 
gressman Charles  Joseph  Kersten.  The  Ko- 
rean war  ended  on  July  27,  1953— just  3 
months  after  Mr.  Kersten's  remarks. 

History  does  repeat  itself,  and  today  I  am 
pleased  to  again  share  the  words  of  the  song 
"Light  of  the  Worid."  May  our  fervent  prayers 
for  peace  be  answered. 

Light  of  the  World 
The  world  is  in  darkness 
The  people  in  despair 
There  is  greed  and  there  is  hatred 
And  war  everwhere. 
Half  the  people  are  conquered 
And  enslaved  by  men 
Who  are  godless,  ruthless,  and  depraved 
His  Desert  Sands  have  shut  out  the  light 
And  have  made  might  the  master  of  right. 
But  our  faith  can  turn  this  night  into  day 
So.  let  us  pray.  , 

Light  of  the  world 
Shine  brighter  and  brighter 
A  beacon  to  guide  us 
To  victory  and  peace.  i 

Shine  in  our  hearts  I 

Wherever  we're  fighting 
That  freedom  may  reign  ' 

When  the  battles  have  ceased. 
Shine  on  the  conquered  ones 
Keep  their  hopes  high 
Don't  let  their  faith  or  the  courage  die 
Shine  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  men 
Cleanse  them  of  greed  and  of  hatred 
Lead  us  to  victory  with  banners  unfurled 
Shine  ever  bright,  light  of  the  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BATON  ROUGE 
SALUTE  TO  TROOPS 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KI£CZKA 

of  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  worid 
wekx>mes  the  hope  for  peace  in  the  MkkJIe 
East,  it  is  appropriate  to  reflect  on  a  song 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousarvls  of  Lou- 
isianians  turned  out  on  Saturday,  February  23, 
1991,  for  the  parade  and  rally  to  show  their 
support  for  PreskJent  Bush  and  the  troops 
sen/ing  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  TTie  "Baton  Rouge 
Salutes  the  Troops"  Parade  was  a  chance  for 
our  local  communities  to  show  their  support 
and  patriotism.  It  was  not  a  political  event 
There  were  no  piatforms  or  speeches.  It  was 
simply  an  event  full  of  partKipants  showing 
community  enthusiasm. 

The  parade  was  a  tremendous  success 
ttianks  to  the  citizens  of  southeastern  Louish 
ana.  The  excitement  and  encouragement 
shown  was  certainly  a  moment  of  great  pride 
for  Louisiana.  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  record  to  acknowledge  arxl 
thank  ttK)se  individuals  arvJ  organizaixxis  who 
did  so  much  to  help  make  the  "Baton  Rouge 
Salutes  the  Troops"  Parade  a  special  suc- 
cess: 

Gen.  Arthur  Abercrombie.  Louisiana  Na- 
tional Guard.  P.O.  Box  2471.  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70621. 
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Mr.  Kevin  Cowan.  P.O.  Box  15261,  Batx)n 
Roug:e.  LA  70695. 

Hon.  W.W.  Dumas,  American  Legion  Nich- 
olson Post  38,  S3G0  Florida  Blvd.,  Baton 
Rou^.  LA  70605. 

Norman  Ferachl,  Louisiana  Soft  Drink  As- 
sociation, 603  Euroi>e  Street,  Baton  Rouge. 
LA  70602. 

Mr.  John  Hill,  5105  Capital  Heights  Apt. 
210,  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70806. 

Mr.  George  Jenne.  WJBOAVFMF.  P.O.  Box 
496,  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70621. 

Ms.  Anita  D.  Johnson,  Director,  RSVP, 
2905  Fairfield  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70802. 

Mr.  Bruce  "Cowboy"  Klrkpatrick.  Profes- 
sional Communications,  2161  Tower  Drive, 
Denham  Springs,  LA  70726. 

Ms.  Thelma  Latham,  Parkland  Support 
Group.  4202  Melban  Drive,  Baker,  LA  70714. 

Mr.  Bubba  Marcantel  and  Family.  Baton 
Rouge  Fire  Department,  2936  Anita,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70805. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mltchum,  Community  Blood 
Center.  4336  North  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70605. 

Mr.  John  Musemeche,  Musemeche  Photog- 
raphy, 11851  Wentling  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70616. 

Ms.  Kathy  Purvis.  Blue  Bayou  Waterpark. 
18142  Perkins  Rd.,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70810. 

Mr.  John  Spain,  WBRZ,  P.O.  Box  2906, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Sunde,  12255  Elva  Drive. 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70816. 

Lieutenant  Roy  Walker,  Baton  Rouge  Po- 
lice Department,  7137  Florida  Blvd..  Baton 
Rouge.  LA  70805. 

Mr.  Stan  Webster  and  Family,  Baton 
Rouge  Fire  Department,  6144  Clayton  St.. 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70805. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Universal  Health  Insurance  Act  of 
1991.  This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  I  have 
introduced  in  the  last  several  Congresses.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  mal<e  the  benefits  of 
group  health  insurance  available  to  everyone. 

At  the  present  time,  over  15  percent  of  all 
Aniericans  lack  basic  health  insurance.  The 
health  care  industry  in  America  faces  many 
tough  challenges,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  how  to  take  care  of  this  growing  num- 
ber of  people  wtx)  do  not  have  adequate 
health  insurance  coverage.  People  who  are 
uninsured  or  urxlerinsured  reflect  a  major 
shortcoming  of  our  health  care  system. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  that  everyone  should 
have  access  to  health  care,  I  have  introduced 
the  Universal  Health  insurance  Act  of  1991 
wtiich  will  make  t>asic  insurance  coverage 
available  to  every  American  who  wishes  to 
purchase  it 

The  Universal  Health  Insurance  Act: 

Targets  only  the  uninsured. 

Is  completely  voluntary — everyone  can  join, 
but  no  one  must  join. 

Builds  on  our  existing  private  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

Requires  reasonable  payment  for  insurance 
premiums  from  those  receiving  the  insurance 
benefits. 
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Is  not  tied  to  employment  and  thus  avokjs 
leaving  the  unemployed  out  in  the  cold  in 
terms  of  health  benefits. 

Allows  employers  who  do  not  already  offer 
health  insurance  benefits  to  employees  to  opt 
for  paying  a  new  health  plan  employment  tax 
or  to  pay  for  the  employee's  insurance  under 
the  Pease  plan. 

The  Universal  Health  Insurance  Act  features 
regbnal  insurance  plans  which  individuals  can 
buy  into  for  a  percentage  of  their  income  and 
assets,  based  on  a  sliding  scale.  In  this  way, 
all  participants  woukj  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  plan  and  the  balance  of  the  cost  would  be 
picted  up  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  financed  in  part 
by  a  nearly  1 00-percent  increase  in  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes,  an  kJea  supported  by  over 
80  percent  of  the  American  people.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  cost  woukj  be  provided 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

This  simple  idea  provides  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  uninsured,  with- 
out t)ankrupting  our  national  resources  or  in- 
vol\^ng  us  in  endless  partisan  wrangling. 

I  am  offering  this  plan  because  I  believe  that 
it  provides  a  way  to  deal  with  a  serious  and 
pressing  national  problem.  My  plan  is  fair  in  its 
approach,  uncomplkated  in  its  execution,  and 
cornprehensive  in  achieving  its  purpose.  I  ask 
youi  favorable  consideration  of  my  bill  as  Con- 
gress continues  its  extensive  discussions  on 
health  insurance. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOBBY  SHERMAN 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1991 

t*.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Bot)by  Sherman,  who  has  combined 
careers  as  a  singer,  actor,  producer,  and  com- 
poser to  become  one  of  today's  most  success- 
ful and  diversified  show  business  figures. 

B©t)by  began  his  entertainment  career  at 
the  age  of  20,  going  on  to  earn  a  reputation 
as  an  actor,  singer,  producer,  director,  and 
corrposer.  The  first  personality  in  television 
history  to  star  in  three  series  before  the  age 
of  30,  Bobby  launched  his  career  as  host  and 
featured  artist  of  "Shindig,"  the  first  successful 
prime-time  rock  and  roll  showcase.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  took  the  starring  role  of  Jeremy 
Bolt  in  the  popular  ABC  series  "Here  Comes 
the  Brides,"  followed  by  his  own  half  hour 
comedy  series  "Getting  Together."  Bobby  was 
a  frequent  guest  starring  on  such  hit  series  as 
"The  Love  Boat"  and  "Fantasy  Island,"  in  ad- 
ditior  to  hosting  his  own  musical  variety  hour 
"The  Bobby  Sherman  Special."  He  also  estat>- 
lished  himself  as  a  film  actor  by  landing  the 
starring  role  in  Edward  Dmytrt<'s  theatrical  mo- 
tion picture  "He's  My  Brother."  Among  his  re- 
cent acting  credits  is  the  feature  film  "Get 
Craiy,"  and  guest  starring  roles  on  a  number 
of  series  including  "Murder,  She  Wrote." 

A$  a  recording  artist,  Bobby  was  the  kJol  of 
a  generation  of  teenagers  who  tx)ught  his 
records  by  the  millions  and  filled  his  concert 
engagements  to  capacity.  The  ovenwhelming 
demand  for  his  live  performances  took  him  on 
the  road  for  over  1 00  dates  a  year  in  the  na- 
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tion's  largest  arenas  such  as  the  Houston  As- 
trodome, the  Los  Angeles  Forum,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Superdome.  Bobby  has  accumu- 
lated 12  gold  records,  4  alttums  and  8  singles, 
tuming  out  a  string  of  hits  including  "Julie,  Do 
You  Love  Me?",  "Easy  Come,  Easy  Go," 
"Hey,  Little  Woman,"  "Cried  Like  A  Baby," 
and  "The  Drum,"  many  of  whkih  he  also  con> 
posed,  arranged,  and  produced. 

Even  while  in  front  of  the  camera,  Botiby  al- 
ways h»d  an  active  role  in  what  went  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  film  and  television.  He  also 
had  an  aptitude  for  the  logistk^s  of  production, 
which  not  only  honed  his  acting  talent,  but  in- 
spired him  to  develop  his  own  product.  He 
eventually  became  involved  in  productton  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  built  a  mobile  film  pro- 
duction vehicle  for  use  on  independent 
projects  such  as  commercials  arxj  industrial 
films  he  has  produced  and  directed. 

A  prime  example  of  Bot)by's  diversification 
is  the  enormously  successful  movie  of  the 
week  "The  Day  the  Earth  Moved,'  which  he 
produced  for  ABC  under  the  t>anner  of  his 
own  production  company.  Phase  1  Produc- 
tions. In  addition  to  producing  the  movie, 
Bobby  composed,  arranged,  and  performed 
the  entfe  musical  score  in  his  own  16-track 
studio.  Given  his  musical  abilities  and  his  acu- 
men fof  production,  it's  not  surprising  that  he 
is  currently  negotiating  a  record  deal  for  a 
young  rtock  museian,  whose  original  material 
he  has  engineered  and  produced. 

Proprietor  of  his  own  state-of-the-art  record- 
ing studio,  Bobby  composes,  arranges,  and 
performs  the  scores  for  many  television  pro- 
grams i(v:luding  the  "People  Magazine"  on  TV 
series  of  specials  for  CBS. 

Also  indicative  of  Bobby's  irrepressible 
imaginatk>n  and  energy  is  the  handcrafted  50 
by  50  foot  facsimile  of  Disneyland's  famed 
Main  Street  whk;h  Botiby  singlehandedly  engi- 
neered and  constructed.  The  project  evolved 
from  his  plan  to  buikj  a  treehouse  for  his  sons. 
Being  a  master  woodcrafter  and  an  avkj  fan  of 
the  "Magic  Kingdom,"  Botiby  acquired  the  ar- 
chitectural data  of  Main  Street  from  Disney 
and  went  to  work  on  its  construction  whKh  re- 
quired Z^/i  years  to  complete.  "I  figured  it 
woukl  take  about  3  months,"  he  explains,  "but 
it  just  kept  growing!" 

Bot)by  serves  as  the  natranal  spokesman  for 
REACT— Radio  Emergency  Associated  Citi- 
zens' Teams — volunteer  nonprofit  organization 
whose  members  monitor  citizens'  barxj  radio 
channel  9  and  forward  emergency  calls. 
Bobby  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
Disaster  Servk^s  and  an  active  EMS  first  re- 
sponder  volunteer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
pay  tribute  to  a  remarkat>le  and  talented  man 
who  has  made  many  contributions  to  our  soci- 
ety. 


ABIAN-PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  MONTH 


HON.  FKANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
the  privilege  of  introducing  legislation  that  calls 
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upon  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  set 
aside  the  months  of  May  1991  and  May  1992 
as  Asian-Pacific  American  Heritage  Month. 

On  June  30,  1977,  I  had  the  unique  honor 
and  pleasure  of  introducing  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 540  and  later  House  Joint  Resolution 
1007  which  for  ttie  first  time  in  this  Nation's 
history,  asked  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  set  aside  a  period  In  May 
as  Asian-Pacific  American  Heritage  Week.  On 
November  21,  1989, 1  introduced  H.R.  3802  to 
expand  the  ot)servance  period  from  a  week  to 
a  full  month. 

I  am  joined  in  this  motion  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Califomla,  Mr.  Nor- 
man MiNETA,  who  was  also  the  original  spon- 
sor with  me  in  1977.  Joining  with  us  in  support 
of  this  measure  are  Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Hunter  of  California, 
Mr.  Faleomavaega  of  American  Samoa,  Ms. 
MOLINARI  of  New  Yori<,  Mrs.  Mink  and  Mr. 
Abercrombie  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Blaz  of  Guam, 
and  Mr.  de  Lugo  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

More  than  13  years  ago,  a  woman  came  to 
my  office  and  told  my  administrative  assistant, 
Ruby  Moy,  and  me  a  very  compelling  and  per- 
suasive story.  Today,  I  share  the  origin  of  this 
iandmart(  legislatk)n. 

The  celetxatkxi  of  Asian-Pacifk:  American 
Heritage  Month  has  a  very  deep  and  (personal 
place  for  Jeanie  Jew  and  her  family.  Their 
story  began  sometime  in  the  1880's  when  a 
young  man,  M.Y.  Lee  left  Tolshan,  Canton, 
China  to  find  a  twtter  life  in  America.  Mr.  Lee 
was  one  of  the  first  Chinese  pioneers  to  help 
buikj  the  Transcontinental  Railroad.  He  later 
t>ecame  a  prominent  California  businessn^n. 
When  the  Chinese  were  having  difficulties  in 
Oregon,  Mr.  Lee  traveled  to  Oregon  and  was 
killed  during  that  period  of  unrest.  It  was  a 
time  of  anti-Chinese  and  anti-Asian  sentiment. 
The  revelations  about  Mr.  Lee  and  the  story  of 
the  AsiarvAmerk^ns  led  this  one  woman  to 
believe  that  not  only  should  Asians  understand 
their  own  heritage,  but  that  all  Americans  must 
know  atxxjt  the  contritxitions  arxJ  histories  of 
the  Asian-Pacific  American  experience  in  the 
United  States.  Jeanie  Jew,  the  creator  of  the 
klea  for  a  heritage  month  is  the  granddaughter 
of  M.Y.  Lee,  the  earty  pioneer. 

The  original  resolutkm  designated  the  week 
beginning  May  4  as  Asian-Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week  because  ttiat  week  included 
two  signifKant  occaskms  in  the  proud  history 
of  AsiarvAmericans.  May  10,  1869  or  "Golden 
Spike  Day"  was  the  day  on  whk:h  the  Trans- 
continental RaHroad  was  completed,  largely  by 
Chinese-American  pioneers.  May  7,  1843 
marks  the  date  of  ttie  first  arrival  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  United  States.  Both  dates  will  fit- 
tingly be  included  in  AsiarvPacific  American 
Heritage  Month. 

I  want  to  commend  the  two  women  who 
made  this  event  possible.  Mrs.  Jew  turned  a 
personal  tragedy  in  her  family  history  into  a 
positive  force. 

Asian-Pacifk:  American  Heritage  Month  will 
now  be  observed  by  all  Americans.  I  also  want 
to  thank  Ruby  Moy,  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, for  her  efforts  to  pass  this  legislation.  She 
hokls  the  highest  professional  position  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  is  a  second  genera- 
tk>n  Asian-American. 

In  1977,  Mrs.  Jew  and  Ms.  Moy  cofounded 
the  congresskxial  Asian-Pacific  staff  caucus. 
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an  organization  whnh  collectively  worked  for 
the  establishment  of  the  first  heritage  procla- 
matkm  and  supports  yearly  efforts  to  perpet- 
uate its  recognitk}n.  The  caucus,  a  group  of 
professk>nai  staff  members  of  Asian  descent, 
periodk»lly  discusses  and  reviews  legislatk>n 
and  issues  of  concern  to  AsiarvPacific  Ameri- 
cans. 

Some  time  ago,  Jeanie  Jew  discussed  the 
klea  of  issuing  a  series  of  commemorative 
stamps  with  me  and  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  conjunctkin  with  this  year's  bill,  it  is 
fitting  to  again  request  the  U.S.  Postal  Serves 
to  issue  a  series  of  postage  stamps  corrv 
memorating  our  Nation's  Asian-Pacific  Amer- 
k:an  Heritage.  These  stamps  coukj  depKt  her- 
itage month,  indivkjuals,  subjects,  or  places 
ttiat  are  significant  in  AsiarvPacific  Amerk»n 
history  in  the  United  States.  As  a  senior  menv 
ber  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servk:e 
Committee,  I  urge  ttie  Citizens'  Stamp  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  consider  issuing  a  stamp  at 
the  earliest  possit)le  date. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  sup- 
porting this  resolution  arxl  in  recognizing  the 
history  and  contributions  of  Asian-Pacific 
Americans,  partkjulariy  during  Asian-Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERY  REV.  DANIEL  G. 
GAMBET,  OSES 


HON.  DON  RiniR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  hor)or  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen  from  my  congressional  distrk:t, 
the  Very  Reverend  Daniel  G.  Gamtiet,  OSFS. 
The  presklent  of  Allentown  College  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  in  Center  Valley,  PA,  Father 
Gambet  is  very  active  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  In 
several  areas  of  great  concern  to  us  all — edu- 
cation and  business,  health  arxl  human  serv- 
k:es. 

First  as  academk;  dean,  then  as  vice  presi- 
dent, and  since  1978  as  president.  Father 
Gambet  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  growth 
and  devekipment  of  Allentown  College.  The 
college  opened  in  1965  with  156  students  and 
two  buildings;  today,  it  has  a  student  popu- 
lation of  2,000  pursuing  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  In  beautiful  facilities  on  a 
300-acre  campus.  Father  Gambefs  active  Irv 
volvement  in  the  community  has  helped  peo- 
ple in  the  Lehigh  Valley  arid  beyond  to  krraw 
arxJ  appreciate  Vne  special  educatk>nai  missk>n 
of  Allentown  College  and  its  value  to  \he  corrv 
munity. 

Father  Gambet  has  also  served  education 
through  his  wortc  with  the  Foundation  for  Inde- 
pendent Colleges,  of  which  he  is  a  past  chair- 
man, and  as  a  mewber  of  numerous  commit- 
tees. His  contritxjtions  have  t>een  recognized 
t}y  honorary  degrees  from  Lehigh  University 
and  Moravian  College. 

Father  Gambefs  txjsiriess  acumen  has  not 
only  helped  keep  his  college  in  ttie  black,  but 
has  also  been  tapped  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  of  whrch  he  is  a  drector; 
the  Better  Business  Bureau;  arxt  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Allentown,  wtiere  he 
serves  on  the  finance  committee. 
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The  same  planning,  organizing  and  dec^ 
skxvnaking  abilities  ttiat  have  enabled  Father 
Gambet  to  buiM  a  suooessful  college  haw 
also  contritxjted  to  kcal  health  care,  through 
his  servne  as  a  dn-ector  of  HeallhEast.  the 
major  health  provxJer  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
These  atiilities  and  his  great  knowledge  and 
experience  as  a  fund  raiser  have  been  put  to 
good  use  through  Father  QambeTs  many 
leadership  roles  with  ttie  United  Way. 

Periiaps  Fattier  Gambefs  most  dMinguish- 
ing  characteristk:  is  his  ability  to  entertain  as 
well  as  enlighten,  to  dissect  an  issue  with  Ns 
keen  Intellect  and  to  enliven  it  with  his  keen 
wit.  He  grack>usty  lends  his  presence  and  his 
akNiity  to  captivate  an  audience  to  countless 
community  organizatkxis  and  events.  Audi- 
ences laugh  at  his  jokes  and,  just  as  impor- 
tant, leave  with  his  message  in  ttieir  minds 
arxJ  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Gambet  has  tieen  horv 
ored  by  many  for  his  role  in  ttie  community.  In- 
cluding the  United  Way,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  On  ttiis,  the  occa- 
sion of  his  receiving  ttie  Distinguistied  Citizen 
Award  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  sales  and  maritet- 
ing  executives,  I  take  great  pride  in  offering 
my  own  congratulatk>ns.  I  krxnv  I  speak  for  ev- 
eryone In  ttie  Lehigh  Valley  in  expressing  grat- 
itude for  all  that  he  has  done  and  continues  to 
do  for  our  regkin. 


JOHN  STEMBRIDGE  AND  AL.IYAH 
ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Fkxkta.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Stembridge,  a  longtime  friend,  is  presklent  of 
the  Aliyah  Prayer  Group,  an  organizatkxi  of 
Christian  Zk>nists  vrartdng  for  Israel's 
regathering  and  peace  in  ttie  Mkldte  East 

Mr.  Stemtxklge  recently  shared  with  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Mostie  Uba. 
consul  general  of  ttie  Israeli  Consulate  in 
Miami,  regarding  his  hopes  for  ttw  future  of  Is- 
rael. I  woukl  like  to  share  his  ttioughts  on  this 
matter  with  my  colleagues. 

ALIYAH, 

FOimary  6. 1991. 
Dr.  MosHE  LiBA. 
Consul  General,  Israeli  Consulate,  Miami,  FL. 

Dear  Dr.  Lisa:  Shalom  and  greetings.  You 
have  been  on  my  heart  recently.  With  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East  and  Israel  being 
bombed.  I  know  the  pressures  liave  increased 
upon  you  signiflcantly.  Please  know  that 
you  are  in  my  prayers  as  is  Israel  and  all  the 
Middle  E^ast  for  the  Sar  Slialom  to  rule  soon 
in  Abraham's  natural  family,  the  Arabs  and 
the  Jews  of  the  world. 

I  wrote  President  Bush  December  20,  1990 
stating  that  no  issue  on  the  world's  agenda  is 
more  important  than  making  peace  between 
Israel  and  her  neighbors.  Ttiat  no  piece  of 
land  in  all  the  world  is  more  significant  tlian 
the  Temple  Mount.  It  must  be  ft*e  for  wor- 
ship to  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  world 
as  well  as  the  Moslems.  The  Orthodox  will 
not  be  content  from  now  on  until  they  are 
free  to  rebuild  the  Temple  as  prophesied.  Our 
world  leaders  must  be  made  aware  of  this 
truth. 
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Whenever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  I  have  spoken  to  Gov- 
ernment Leaders,  Rabbis,  The  Pope,  Min- 
isters, Businessmen,  and  other  leaders 
around  the  world  that  none  of  us  have  the 
luxury  of  being  indifferent  to  God 
regatherlng  the  Jewish  people  unto  Himself 
In  the  land  that  He  has  promised  to  them  as 
an  inheritance  forever.  Jews,  Arabs  and  Gen- 
tiles around  the  world  must  be  Involved  in 
this  modem  day  Exodus  ftom  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

In  our  Aliyah  prayer  group,  we  fast  and 
pray  consistently  for  the  Spirit  of  war, 
death,  and  destruction  to  be  broken  forever 
from  Abraham's  family  in  the  Middle  East. 
After  Jacob  repented  of  lying  to  his  father 
and  his  brother  the  night  he  wrestled  the 
angle  of  the  Lord,  God  made  Esau  to  be  at 
peace  with  him.  God  also  changed  his  name 
to  Israel,  meaning  peace  with  God. 

I  believe  the  same  thing  is  about  to  happen 
between  the  families  of  Israel  and  Ishmael. 
When  these  walls  of  hatred,  murder,  and  war 
fall  between  Israel  and  her  Arabic  neighbors. 
It  will  be  a  bigger  miracle  than  the  fall  of 
the  Kremlin  and  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Dr.  Liba,  I  wish  I  had  more  money  person- 
ally to  help  fund  this  modem  day  Aliyah 
from  Russia  and  the  nations,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  have  some  significant  debt  to  retire. 
However,  our  Aliyah  Prayer  Group  Is  sending 
S500  with  our  love  to  help  bring  the  Russian 
Refusenlks  home. 

If  there  is  any  way  which  I  may  assist  you, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me.  With  much  Sha- 
lom to  Israel  and  the  Middle  East. 
Sincerely. 

John  M.  Stembridoe, 
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HON.  NICHOUS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  is 
a  copy  of  a  statement  I  made  before  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Wortcers  in  Washington  today. 

As  we  begin  to  phase  out  Operation  Desert 
SUxm,  the  implementation  of  this  program  is 
going  to  be  all  the  more  critical.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  share  my  comments  with  all  those 
who  joined  me  and  Representatives  Dakar, 
Wbss,  Gejdenson,  and  the  majority  leader  in 
adopting  economic  converskm  legislatkin  last 
year. 

Speech  by  Hon.  Nicholas  Mavroules 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  this 
morning.  I  want  to  particularly  thank  Dotty 
Ellsworth  and  George  Kourplas  for  Inviting 
me  to  speak  about  one  of  my  favorite  top- 
ics— economic  conversion  and  the  road 
ahead. 

We  have  just  concluded  our  second  success- 
ftil  war  in  the  19eOs.  We  won  the  Cold  War 
and  we  won  the  Per8ian,Gulf  War.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  share  in  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of 
a  Job  well  done.  But  also  as  Americans  we 
must  share  in  shouldering  the  burden  of  wag- 
ing these  battles.  The  very  people  who  did 
the  most  to  make  America  victorious  are 
hardly  the  ones  who  should  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  of  success.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  cannot  Just  turn  our  backs  on  the 
workers  responsible  for  creating  the  most 
powerful  defense  industrial  base  in  the 
world.  I  know  1  am  preaching  to  the  choir 
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this  morning,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  point. 

Muiy  of  you  in  this  room  have  not  only 
joined  in  the  long  march  but  have  helped 
blaza  the  trail  to  successful  passage  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  legislation.  1990  was  truly 
a  banner  year  when  you  consider  that  legis- 
lative efforts  to  pass  economic  conversion 
began  in  the  late  1960s!  We  negotiated  long 
and  hard  to  come  away  with  a  $200  million 
program  to  assist  workers,  businesses,  and 
communities  hard  hit  by  the  downturn  in  de- 
fense spending.  In  our  Authorization  Con- 
ference Report,  we  directed  $150  million  to 
Labor  Department's  Jobs  Training  and  Part- 
nership Program  (JTPA)  and  $50  million  to 
Commerce  Department's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency  (EDA)  and  instructed  the  Of- 
fice cf  Economic  Adjustment  (OEA)  in  the 
Pentagon  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  body. 

Believe  me.  passage  of  this  modest  pro- 
gram was  no  easy  task.  As  those  of  you  who 
know  me  will  attest.  I  am  not  one  to  take  a 
lot  of  credit,  but  I  think  even  my  staff  was 
surprised  that  we  successfully  stood  down 
Sam  Nunn  and  his  skeptical  Senate  col- 
leagiies  in  conference  negotiations.  And  to  be 
fair,  Mary  Rose  Dakar,  Ted  Weiss.  Sam  Gejd- 
enson and  Richard  Gephardt  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  for  their  tireless  efforts. 

The  House  and  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions conference  committee,  while  accepting 
the  intent  of  our  program,  made  a  signifi- 
cant operational  change.  Instead  of  directing 
the  $200  million  to  JTPA  and  EDA  directly, 
the  Appropriators  provided  the  entire  sum  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  in  the 
Penugon.  Theoretically,  OEA  will  then  turn 
around  and  transfer  the  funds  to  JTPA  and 
EDA  on  a  needs  basis.  To  date,  I  am  sorry  to 
report,  the  funds  have  not  been  transferred— 
they  are  still  sitting  in  Pentagon  coffers. 

In  my  judgement,  the  Pentagon  policy 
makers  have  been  dragging  their  feet.  From 
their  perspective.  Desert  Storm  and  the 
funds  required  to  execute  the  operation,  was 
cause  to  request  a  reprogrammlng  of  adjust- 
ment funds.  When  I  got  wind  of  Pentagon  in- 
tentions, I  set  up  a  meeting  with  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Atwood  and  ar- 
gued the  case  for  moving  forward  with  our 
defense  conversion  program.  Atwood  gave  me 
his  assurances  that  the  Department  would 
carry  out  the  program  as  intended  by  Con- 
gress and  that  no  further  attempts  would  be 
made  to  either  rescind  or  reprogram  our 
funds. 

I  honestly  believe  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
ceive a  deluge  of  requests  from  across  the 
country  for  economic  adjustment  assistance. 
Last  July,  the  P-7  anti-submarine  warfare 
plane  was  terminated.  An  estimated  1.000 
jobs  were  lost,  many  of  them  members  of 
your  own  union.  Two  months  ago,  the  A-12 
Avenger— the  sophisticated  new  Navy  fight- 
er—was terminated.  Another  9,000  estimated 
jobs  lost  and  again  many  of  these  were  ma- 
chinists. Just  last  week,  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced a  "partial"  termination  of  Grum- 
man's  F-14D  production,  adversely  impact- 
ing as  many  as  4,400  workers  over  the  next  18 
months.  In  about  one  half  a  years  time,  over 
10,000  jobs  have  been  abruptly  terminated  in 
Burbank,  California;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  Long  Island,  New  York. 
And  these  figures  represent  only  the  prime 
contmctors'  losses.  The  number  of  sub- 
contractors adversely  affected  by  these  ter- 
minations is  simply  too  long  to  list.  GE  lost 
engine  contracts  on  all  three  planes.  Right 
in  my  own  backyard— Lynn,  Massachusetts- 
close  to  one  thousand  of  workers  have  been 
laid  off  as  a  result  of  lost  engine  work. 

When  these  cancellations  happen,  the  com- 
panies  come   out  okay.   DOD  recently  an- 
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nounced  that  it  was  allowing  General  Dy- 
namics and  McDonnell  Douglas  to  defer  pay- 
ing the  $1.36  billion  debt  it  owes  the  United 
States  government  for  termination  for  de- 
fault. The  Pentagon  cited  Its  desire  to  avoid 
creating  undue  financial  pressure  on  the  two 
prime  contractors  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
defense  Industrial  base.  While  the  companies 
receive  breathing  room,  the  workers— many 
of  them  your  members — are  still  abruptly 
termlnatjed.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  defer  their  debt  burdens  the  way 
corporations  are  able.  Correct  me  If  I  am 
wrong,  tut  I  believe  the  machinists  em- 
ployed on  the  A-12  are  going  to  sue  because 
they  were  not  even  afforded  the  minimum  60- 
day  notice  required  by  law  under  the  1988 
Plant  Closure  legislation.  Make  no  mistake 
about  It— when  thousands  of  skilled  workers 
are  thrown  out  of  work,  America's  defense 
industrial  base  Is  Imperiled. 

Now,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  we  are  facing  another  wave  of  defense 
cutbacks.  The  msignltude  of  reductions  is  not 
yet  clear,  but  we  do  know  the  short  term 
contract!  let  to  sustain  Operation  Desert 
Storm  win  dry  up  In  a  hurry.  The  bottom 
line:  we  need  to  have  our  program  In  place  to 
respond  to  the  coming  wave  of  defense  reduc- 
tions. Tiere  Is  simply  no  reason  workers, 
small  businesses,  and  communities  should 
suffer  the  way  they  have  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  P-7  »nd  A-12  terminations.  We  fought  a 
legislative  battle  last  year  to  prevent  this 
grim  outcome.  Obviously,  the  fight  has  only 
just  begun.  And  we  should  be  no  less  resolute 
than  we  were  in  defeating  the  threat  posed 
by  Saddam  Hussein. 

What  next?  In  the  very  near  future,  I  plan 
to  call  the  Department  of  Defense  Comptrol- 
ler, the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Force  Man- 
agement and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  before  my  Sub- 
committee and  have  them  present  their  blue- 
print for  executing  our  program.  After  we 
get  the  original  $200  million  moving,  I  think 
we  need  to  devise  a  strategy  for  expanding 
our  progiam  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
I  promised  Secretary  Atwood  that  we  would 
attempt  to  work  through  the  normal  author- 
ization process  in  the  future.  In  other  words, 
rather  than  transferring  money  between  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  I  promised  Mr.  Atwood 
that  I  would  ask  the  Labor  and  Public  Works 
Committees  to  Increase  their  normal  author- 
izations lor  JTPA  and  EDA  to  accommodate 
growing  defense  adjustment  needs.  To  date,  I 
have  drafted  a  letter  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  putting  it  on  notice  of  our  future 
intentioniB.  I  could  also  use  your  help.  Union 
outreach  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Works 
Committees  as  well  as  the  House  Leadership 
will  be  essential  if  we  are  successfully  going 
to  expand  our  adjustment  program.  When 
the  machinists  speak,  people  listen. 

I  also  want  to  listen  to  what  your  members 
have  to  say  about  what  we  have  accom- 
plished so  far.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  abso- 
lutely esiential  that  we  receive  feedback  on 
our  Initial  $200  million  dollar  program.  We 
need  firsthand  Information  on  what  types  of 
governmant  assistance  are  most  helpful  to 
displaced  workers  and  hard-hit  communities. 
We  all  agree  the  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  facilitate  the  economic  transition 
away  frosi  high  levels  of  defense  dependency. 
We  are  Anally  out  of  the  starting  gate  but 
the  track  ahead  is  long  and  winding.  We  need 
to  sell  the  Senate  and  the  White  House  on 
the  utility  of  our  approach  tx)  defense  adjust- 
ment. I  (ion't  expect  them  to  be  the  leaders 
but  I  do  ecipect  them  to  give  us  a  shot. 
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Defense  adjustment  can  work  and  will 
work.  We  still  have  some  outspoken  critics; 
but  if  we  have  won  once,  we  will  win  again. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MOUNT  ST. 
CHARLES  SCHOOLBOY  HOCKEY 
TEAM 


HON.  RONAID  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  Mount  St.  Charles  schoolboy 
hockey  team  for  winning  an  unprecedented 
14th  straight  Rhode  Island  State  Hockey  Title: 
once  again  proving  that  they  are  the  finest 
team  in  the  State,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest 
teams  In  the  country.  For  years  Rhode  island 
high  school  hockey  has  not  been  mentioned 
without  nrwntioning  Mount  St.  Charles  in  the 
same  breath.  Being  labeled  as  underdogs,  the 
Mounties  showed  that  determination  and  hard 
work  pays  off. 

There  were  many  fine  individual  perform- 
ances, but  the  vk:tory  was  a  result  of  a  team 
effort  and  a  seasorvlong  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. The  Mount  St  Charles'  hockey  players, 
representing  the  ail-American  city  of 
Woonsocket,  displayed  an  all-Rhode  Island 
and  ail-American  effort  against  a  talented  La 
Salle  Academy.  They  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  to  be  a  role  model  in  high  school 
athletk:  programs,  creating  a  dynasty  that  all 
scfxx}ls  woukj  like  to  emulate. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend  my 
sirKere  congratulations  to  the  city  of 
Woonsocket.  Mount  St.  Charies  Academy, 
coach  Bill  Belisle  and  the  rest  of  the  coaches 
and  players  for  winning  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Hockey  Championship. 


AGNES  AND  LOUIS  TEBO— TWO  EX- 
EMPLARY CITIZENS— ON  THEIR 
50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CAUPORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Agnes  and  Bonnie  Tebo  on  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary,  whch  they  cele- 
brated on  February  16,  1991.  Agnes  and 
Bonnie  have  been  a  great  source  of  inspira- 
tKHi  to  tfx>se  who  krx)w  ttiem  because  of  their 
deep  understanding  and  commitment  to  each 
other  and  ttie  community. 

Agnes  Dronet  Tebo  was  bom  October  23, 
1914.  in  Deteambre,  LA.  Louis  (Bonnie)  Tebo 
was  bom  July  2.  1907.  in  Lafayette.  LA.  Both 
of  their  families  settled  in  Port  Arthur.  TX 
where  they  met  each  other  at  Lincoln  High 
School.  Agnes  was  the  first  to  move  to  Califor- 
nia in  July  1937.  while  Louis  came  out  in 
1938.  They  were  married  in  Port  Arthur  on 
January  4.  1941.  Agnes  started  her  job  life 
working  in  various  homes  as  a  domestk:  engi- 
neer. She  worked  for  the  Tynan  family  for  over 
47  years.  She  started  fier  part-time  catering 
business  in  the  1950s,  and  has  continued  ca- 
tering to  this  day. 
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Louis  Tebo  was  also  an  entrepreneur.  He 
started  his  own  sfweshine  business  at  the 
Jeffery  Hotel  and  continued  its  operatkxi  for 
25  years.  He  then  went  to  work  in  a  custodial 
positk>n  at  Monterey  Savings  and  Loan  for  15 
years.  Louis  ended  up  retiring  in  1982  as  the 
unofficial  public  relatk>ns  officer. 

From  the  very  start  of  tfieir  marriage.  Agnes 
and  Louis  had  goals  and  dreams  of  over- 
coming the  historical  econome  and  social 
handnaps  which  plagued  the  progress  for 
black  Amerk:ans.  Together  they  have  been 
part  of  the  pioneering  spirit  in  Salinas,  quietly 
trying  to  make  a  difference  in  the  community. 
Both  Agnes  and  Louis  have  been  charter 
members  of  the  National  Association  for  tfie 
Advancement  of  Cok>red  People  and  have 
been  members  of  the  Salinas  branch  for  52 
years. 

Their  community  involvement  is  extensive 
and  admiral.  Agnes  has  been  involved  in  sev- 
eral organizations  including  tfie  Catholic 
Daughters,  Altar  Society,  Young  Ladies  Insti- 
tute, and  Phi  Epilson  Phi  (Alpha  Nu  Branch). 
She  was  also  the  founding  member  of  the 
Culturettes  Social  Club.  Louis  has  been  a 
memtier  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  35 
years  and  is  a  member  of  the  Esquire  Club. 
For  the  past  10  years,  however,  tfie  organiza- 
tion whKh  has  taken  up  most  of  their  time  is 
tfie  Northem  California  Chapter  of  the  Port  Ar- 
thur Club.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  per- 
sons who  have  lived  in  Port  Arthur  and  at- 
tended Lincoln  High  School.  This  organization 
meets  every  other  month,  and  has  an  annual 
meeting  every  23  years  in  designated  areas  of 
tfie  country. 

Compassion,  fellowship  and  corx:em  for  oth- 
ers, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  class,  Kiave 
been  traits  demonstrated  collectively  in  this 
outstanding  couple.  In  the  course  of  their  life- 
time, Agnes  and  Louis  adopted  two  chiWren 
and  have  been  godparents  to  numerous  otf>- 
ers.  Together  in  1981  and  1982,  they  also 
took  the  time  to  travel  to  Haiti  in  tfie  company 
of  Sister  Denise  to  take  food,  ctothing  and 
medk:ine  to  ttie  Haitian  people.  Between  the 
two  of  tfiem,  ttiey  fiave  visited  five  continents 
arxl  35  countries.  Tfieir  marvekMJS  contribu- 
tions have  not  gone  unrecognized.  During 
Black  History  Month  in  1988,  a  scholarship 
was  estat)lished  in  their  name  at  Hartnell  Col- 
lege for  the  many  years  of  support  ttiey  have 
given  to  helping  others. 

The  Tebo's  union  has  always  been  one  of 
mutual  respect  for  the  capatNlities  that  each 
brought  to  the  maniage.  Their  life  together  is 
characterized  by  determinatkm.  hard  wort<  and 
achievement.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  now  in  congratulating 
Agnes  and  Louis  Tebo  on  their  50th  anniver- 
sary. For  the  improvement  of  society,  we  can 
only  hope  tfiat  more  young  couples  today  will 
strive  to  achieve  the  lasting  tove  and  commit- 
ment tfiat  Agnes  and  Louis  have  shared  for 
five  decades. 
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HON.  JACK  FIEIDS 
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Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yestonte/s  dw- 
ling  IS  todays  whipping  boy.  That  certainly  de- 
scribes the  current  plight  of  the  cable  indusfry. 
In  truth,  some  of  the  critkasm  being  dbectod 
toward  cable  is  deserved.  But,  the  pendulum 
has  swung  too  far.  The  cable  industry  has 
been  virtually  vilified:  its  sins,  real  and  alleged, 
have  been  publkdy  dissected  in  microscopic 
detail.  Unfortunately,  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances which  cable  has  brought  to  televiswn 
viewers  have  been  little  more  tfian  a  footnote 
in  this  process. 

if  s  time  to  balance  the  detMte.  After  al,  the 
cable  industry  remains  a  great  Amertean  suc- 
cess story.  In  just  over  a  decade,  cable 
changed  tfie  face  of  television.  No  Govern- 
ment grants  or  subsklies  catapulted  cable  to 
success.  Entrepreneurs  and  risk  takers  wired 
Amerk:a. 

Eariy  in  my  tenure  on  ttie  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  supported  the  Cable  Act 
of  1984. 1  do  not  regret  my  dectskxi.  The  vast 
improvements  in  cable  programming  and  the 
extensKMi  and  improvement  of  cable  plant  are 
largely  a  result  of  the  Cable  Act  Cable  service 
is  now  available  to  over  90  percent  of  the  tele- 
visk>n  housefiokjs  in  America.  Over  50  bask: 
cat)le  networi(s  provkle  immense  dK«rsity  to 
viewers.  Not  orily  do  more  cable  networks. 
exist,  they  are  better.  They  are  better  be- 
cause, in  a  deregulated  environment,  basic 
cable  programming  expendKures  have  been 
aflowed  to  grow  from  $360  milKon  in  1984  to 
SI  .3  billk>n  in  1990. 

The  results  of  the  Cabte  Act  can  be  seen 
every  day  on  the  screens  of  the  Discovery 
Channel,  Arts  and  Entertainment,  Cabte  News 
Network.  Black  Entertainment  Television, 
Turner  Network  Televisran,  the  Family  Charv 
nel,  the  Learning  Channel,  NKkekxlson,  and  a 
host  of  other  t>ask:  caUe  networks  ttiat  have 
been  aUe  to  dramat»aUy  increase  the  quaNly 
of  tfieir  programming. 

AdditkMiaily,  Mine  Extensnn  University— Ac- 
credited undergraduate  and  MBA  programs— 
and  CNN  Newsroom— 15  minute,  noncommer- 
cial, no-cost  news  segments  produced  specifi- 
cally for  schools— and  other  such  educalkxtal 
servk^s  are  ttie  products  of  cabte. 

The  cabte  industry  spent  approximately  $1 
billk}n  in  1990  and  is  projected  to  spend  $16.8 
billkxi  in  tfiis  decade  to  further  upgrade  plant 
and  equipment  This  figure  inckxtes  the  grow^ 
ing  deptoyment  of  flier  opiK  technotogy  result- 
ing in  nxxe  cfiannels  and  better  pnlure  qual- 
ity. Fitwr  optics,  akxig  wHh  advances  in  vkteo 
compresson  technotogy  will  make  fiundreds  of 
channels  availabte  for  multipte  future  uses. 

The  pitfalls  of  excessive  regulatnn  are  seH- 
evkJenL  Regulatxxi  is  expensive,  cum- 
bersome, and  stow  to  respond  to  ttie  desires 
of  consumers.  Regulatton  is  especially  que»- 
tionatjte  when  applied  broadty  to  cabte  be- 
cause conflk:ts  between  broad  regulatnn  and 
tfie  first  amendmenTs  free  speech  protecttons 
are  unavoklabte. 

No  easy  solutkxis  exist  Consumers  wil  not 
ttiank  us  if  their  cabte  drop  $2  per  month  whie 
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regulatory  distortions  cause  a  S3  per  month 
drop  in  the  value  of  cable  programming,  not  to 
mention  the  cost  of  imposing  regulation.  Itself. 
At  approximately  $20  per  month,  basic  cable 
television  is  still  a  good  entertainment  buy. 

Congress  should  step  t)ack  from  the  rhet- 
oric. Let's  not  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  gold- 
en egg. 


A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  U.S.  INDUS- 
TRIAL COMPETITIVENESS:  RE- 
MOVE UNNECESSARY  ANTITRUST 
BARRIERS  FACING  JOINT  PRO- 
DUCTION VENTURES 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  and  29 
colleagues  introduce  the  Joint  Manufacturing 
Opportunities  Act  of  1991,  legislation  which  we 
tielieve  will  give  U.S.  small  businesses  a 
major,  new  competitive  advantage  in  the  glob- 
al economy  through  meaningful  reform  of  our 
antitrust  laws. 

We  have  seen  a  net  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 800.000  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs  since 
1980.  This  is  both  a  tragedy  for  U.S.  workers, 
and  a  dangerous  sign  for  our  ability  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  industry. 

The  administration's  principal  response  to 
offshore  competitk>n  has  been  to  force  down 
the  dollar's  value.  But  while  the  weakened  dol- 
lar has  txxtsted  some  export  sales,  it  is  esserv 
tiaily  a  placebo.  It  fails  to  attack  the  core  of 
our  irxJustrial  illness  and  encourages  continu- 
ation of  dangerous  ineffniencies. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Regulation,  Business 
Opportunities,  and  Energy,  whk:h  I  chair,  ex- 
amined a  more  reaHstk:  remedy  during  the 
101st  Congress.  It  is  a  European  industrial 
model  called  flexible  manufacturing  networks. 
It  erxxxjrages  small  businesses  to  act  In  con- 
cert to  pursue  research,  devekip  manufactur- 
ing equipnient  and  plants,  transfer  technology. 
arxl  market  and  promote  resulting  products. 

Witnesses  said  that  flex  networking-  coukJ 
put  smaH  U.S.  ma.nufacturers  on  a  more  solid 
economic  footing.  Used  in  industries  as  di- 
verse as  tooling  and  machining  in  Italy,  and 
textiles  in  Denmark,  the  system  has  created  a 
manufacturing  renaissance  in  tfiose  countries. 
Their  job  gains  often  have  meant  our  job 


Our  witnesses  made  a  strong  case  for  this 
competitiveness  prescriptkxi.  Matthew  Coffey, 
of  \he  Natnnal  Tooling  and  Machining  Asso- 
ciation, saki  flex  networking  "addresses  signifi- 
cant problems  faced  by  snr>all  manufacturing 
businesses."  It  gives  small  manufacturers  ac- 
cess to  expensive  technotogy,  equipment,  and 
mariteting  initiatives— access  ttiey  coukJ  not 
achieve  as  individual  firms. 

More  broadly,  it  gives  our  small  firms  a 
chance  to  react  to  gk)bal  market  situations  by 
being  more  competitive  at  home. 

But  we  have  to  break  down  a  number  of 
barriers,  first  Not  ttie  least  of  them  is  cunent 
antitnst  taw.  Fear  rt  antitrust  actwn  has  ham- 
strung what  appears  to  be  the  most  proconv 
petitive  scenario.  This  makes  no  sense.  It 
hurts  both  consumers  and  small  manufactur- 
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ers.  It  hurts  our  country  in  the  international 
markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  change  those  80- 
year-oki  laws  to  reflect  modem  realities. 

Our  bipartisan  legislation  amends  antitrust 
statutes  to  allow  small  firms  to  enter  into  flex 
manufacturing  networks  without  having  to 
enter  formal  corporate  mergers.  The  changes 
I  am  calling  for  wouW  not  protect  firms  from 
prosecution  for  collusive  price-fixing,  nor  for 
any  ether  anticompetive  tjehavior  currently 
barred  by  law. 

In  fact,  the  alterations  I  am  calling  for  would 
only  be  applicable  to  firms  of  less  than  500 
employees.  Resulting  combinations  could  not 
exceed  a  mart<et  penetration  atxjve  20  percent 
of  their  relevant  mari<et. 

Brian  Bosworth,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Economic  Development  Council,  testified  that 
"antitrust  laws  have  so  deeply,  and  success- 
fully, permeated  the  business  culture  that 
many  businesses  are  understandably  nervous 
atx)ut  entering  into  cooperative  efforts  of  any 
kind  with  their  competitors." 

Rotjert  Friedman,  president  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Enterprise  Development,  said  that  "the 
truth  then  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
need  rot  do  much  to  encourage  flex  manufac- 
turing networi<s  if  all  it  wants  to  see  is  some 
experimental  efforts:  if  it  simply  removes  the 
specter  of  antitrust  prosecution,  the  experi- 
mentation will  go  forward  [on  its  own]." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  in  its  wisdom  cre- 
ated the  Joint  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1934.  This  legislation  reduced  some  of  the 
more  Byzantine  antitrust  obstacles  to  coopera- 
tive technology  development,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  partk;ipated  in  its  formation.  I  be- 
lieve  that  the  next  reasonable  step  should  be 
similar  legislation  for  flexible  manufacturing 
networks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  original  cosponsors  in  support  of  the  Joint 
Manufacturing  Opportunities  Act  of  1991. 


TO  EXTEND  HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM 
ASSISTANCE  TO  DESERT  SHIELD 
VETERANS 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  strengthen  one  of 
the  most  successful  veterans  programs  in  tfie 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  Primary  Mortgage 
Home  Loan  Program  assists  Wisconsin  veter- 
ans by  providing  below  mari<et  rate  mortgages 
to  first  tiome  buyers. 

The  program  is  funded  through  the  sale  of 
mortgage  revenue  b»onds.  Federal  restrictions 
currenly  limit  this  program  solely  to  veterans 
who  served  before  1977  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict and  had  not  t)een  out  of  active  servk;e  for 
over  30  years. 

My  bill  would  renrxive  the  1 977  deadline  and 
the  30-year  exclusion,  allowing  veterans  serv- 
ing in  Operation  Desert  Shield  as  well  as  other 
qualified  veterans  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  existing  Federal 
volume  cap  remains  in  place.  In  this  way,  the 
legislalon  gives  necessary  latitude  at  the 
State  level  but  does  not  impose  new  costs  at 
the  Federal  level. 
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I  have  worked  ckjsely  with  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  I  believe 
that  we  h»ve  devetoped  legislation  that  will  ex- 
tend this  valuable  program  to  new  veterans  of 
Operation  Desert  Shiekl  while  containing  costs 
at  the  Federal  level.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  suqport  this  program  and  help  American 
veterans  Achieve  the  goal  of  home  ownership. 


SPAOE 


ARC:  THE  ARCHIVES  OF 
MANKIND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  project  of  the  Rochester  Mu- 
seum and  Science  Center  in  Rochester,  NY— 
SpaceArc:  The  Archives  of  Mankind.  The 
SpaceArc  program  provkjes  people  of  all  ages 
and  nationalities  the  opportunity  to  share  their 
experiences  and  thoughts  with  the  universe  by 
including  Ihem  in  an  archive  to  be  placed  on 
a  solar-powered  satellite.  Moreover,  I  bring 
this  matter  tjefore  tfie  House  in  order  to  recog- 
nize what  I  believe  is  a  tremendously  worth- 
while program  and  to  raise  the  awareness 
atx)ut  it  so  that  benefits  of  participation  may 
accrue  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 

The  Rochester  Museum  and  Science  Cen- 
ter, in  conjunction  with  NASA,  the  Educational 
Testing  S«n/k:e,  the  Worid  Space  Foundation, 
the  U.S.  Intemational  Space  Year  Association, 
and  otherB,  will  place  the  SpaceArc  on  an 
Amerk:an  space  sail,  which  will  be  launched  in 
1992  to  compete  against  European  and  Asian 
space  sails  in  the  Columbus  500  Space  Sail 
Cup.  Moreover,  the  project  commemorates  the 
500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Columtxjs' 
discovery  of  America  and  has  received  offk:ial 
project  status  of  the  Christopher  Columtxjs 
Quincentenary  JulJilee  Commission.  Moreover, 
this  association  is  fitting  as  the  SpaceArc  will 
travel  to  the  Moon,  Mars,  and  then  to  the  Sun 
where  it  will  ortjit  for  many  generations;  the 
SpaceArc  project  minors  the  adventuresonie 
spirit  of  Columbus. 

The  SF«ceArc's  most  useful  and  exciting 
functk>n  is  its  applk:ation  in  classrooms 
throughout  the  worid.  Certainty  tfie  knowledge 
tfiat  their  |)icture  and  essay,  poem,  or  musical 
score  will  be  sent  into  space  is  enough  to 
raise  the  interest  of  most  students.  More  inv 
portantly,  the  SpaceArc  creatively  raises  the 
interest  of  these  students  in  science,  providing 
a  very  tangit)le  venue  in  which  to  learn  and 
experience  complex  kJeas  like  space  travel 
and  the  uriverse.  If  the  SpaceArc  inspires  stu- 
dents to  pursue  matfiematrcs  or  scierKe — 
areas  of  study  whose  graduates  can  signifi- 
cantly help  our  Natkin  in  the  increasingly  tech- 
nology-dependent global  martlets— then  it  has 
achieved  a  not)le  purpose,  and  I  am  confklent 
students  will  respond  positively  to  science  in- 
struction couched  in  the  exciting  presentatk}ns 
SpaceArc  offers. 

Furthermore,  SpaceArc  has  applnations  be- 
yond science  awareness  ttiat  engender  stu- 
dents' excitement  atxjut  partk:ipatk>n.  Teach- 
ers are  using  the  SpaceArc  to  discuss  topics 
like  politk:s  and  worid  events,  geography,  and 
energy  policy;  each  of  these  can  easily  be  re- 
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lated  to  the  SpaceArc.  The  SpaceArc  also  in- 
trigues students  in  a  positive  way  t>y  allowing 
them  to  make  a  personal  statement.  Their  in- 
dividual contritxjtion  is  recognized  as  ttie  focal 
point  of  the  exercise,  and  ttiey  receive  the 
benefit  of  associating  with  such  an  exciting 
project. 

Finally,  the  SpaceArc  is  far  more  accessit>le 
for  its  participants  and  others.  A  broad  cross- 
section  of  individuals — both  young  and  old 
from  many  different  nations— have  already 
sent  their  entries  in  to  be  scanned  and  placed 
in  the  archive.  Unlike  typical  time  capsules, 
wfrase  contents  are  placed  in  the  ground  or 
sent  into  space,  the  messages  placed  in  the 
SpaceArc  will  be  duplicated  and  made  avail- 
able for  retrieval  at  computer  centers  and  mu- 
seums around  the  gk>be.  Thus,  partk^ipants 
who  are  eager  to  see  their  worit  in  the  context 
of  the  wfiole  archive  may  reference  them  at 
one  of  these  Earth  Stations.  Partkiipants  are 
encouraged  to  think  atxjut  their  lives  in  the 
context  of  their  planet  and  universe.  They  will 
gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  reskjents  of 
the  planet  Earth,  and,  with  these,  peaceful 
interaction  among  neighbors  and  with  nature 
will  t>e  more  likely.  Truly,  SpaceArc  will  broad- 
en the  horizons  of  all  who  participate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MODULAR 
HOUSING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1991 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  from  the  101st  Con- 
gress that  will  help  make  available  affordable, 
modular-built  housing  natK)nwkie.  Modular 
housing  has  been  effective  in  making  home- 
ownership  a  reality  for  many  families  and  has 
proven  itself  in  urt)an,  suburlian  and  rural 
areas,  provkiing  housing  for  all  income  levels, 
from  my  home  State  of  Alabama  to  Boston 
and  New  York  City. 

Modular  housing  is  produced  in  a  factory 
and  later  assembled  and  installed  on  the 
buikJing  site.  Modular  construction  utilizes  on- 
site  IxjikJing  technk)ues  found  in  traditional 
residential  constructk>n  and  meets  the  same 
State  and  kx^  buikJing  codes  applicable  to 
these  stk:k  built  homes.  My  bill  will  not  alter 
these  standards  one  bit. 

The  major  problem  facing  modular  housing 
buikters  is  ttie  lack  of  uniformity  in  administra- 
tive rules  and  regulations  at  the  State  level, 
arxj  the  enforcement  process  used  to  approve 
housing  shipped  from  State  to  State.  Housing 
units  shipped  in  this  manner  are  subject  to  du- 
plrcative  regulatkm  whKh  adds  to  their  costs 
and  inhibits  the  use  of  new  technok)gies  and 
constructkm  materials. 

My  bill  is  t>ased  on  recommendatk}ns  re- 
ported to  Congress  t>y  the  National  Institute  of 
Buikling  Sciences  as  authorized  under  the 
1987  Housing  and  Community  Devekipment 
Act,  and  is  supported  by  the  Natk>nal  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Buiklers  and  the  Council  of 
Anwrican  Buikling  Offk^s,  the  umbrella  orga- 
nizatk>n  of  the  rmdel  building  code  organiza- 
tions. 
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This  bill  woukl  create  a  single,  natkxial 
starxjard  for  nxxlular  constriJctkKi  based  on 
the  natk>nally  recognized  model  buikJing  codes 
applKable  to  on-site,  stnk  built  housing.  The 
standards  woukj  be  ktentnal  to  the  proviskxis 
of  the  nrxxjel  tMikJing  codes  applk»t>le  to  resi- 
dential dwellings.  It  wouU  preempt  State  and 
local  building  codes  for  those  modular  houses 
whk:h  are  shipped  from  one  State  to  another, 
and  wouki  estat}lish  a  program  for  inspecting 
and  certifying  ttie  safety  and  quality  of  those 
units. 

The  National  Evaluatkin  Servk%  of  the 
Council  of  American  Buikling  Officials  would 
administer  and  enforce  the  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Modular  Construction  Commis- 
sion estat)lished  in  the  legislatk>n.  The  Na- 
tional Evaluatksn  Servne  already  serves  en- 
forcement functions  in  other  areas  relating  to 
building  construction.  The  Modular  Construc- 
tion Commission  a  consensus  body  of  18 
members,  would  develop  and  oversee  the  pro- 
gram. Commission  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  consist  of  Fed- 
eral, State  arxJ  local  govemments,  corwumers 
arxJ  modular  txjikjers. 

Even  with  this  unified  program  of  codes  and 
enforcement,  tfie  installation  of  each  modular 
unit  will  be  scrutinized  by  the  same  kx^al  buikl- 
ing inspectors  who  inspect  traditional  site  built 
homes.  Each  home  will  meet  ttie  same  stand- 
ards applcable  to  site  built  homes.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  system  is  to  make  the  delivery  of 
modular  housing  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
to  hometxjilders  and  homeowners  alike.  Nottv 
ing  in  this  system  will  compromise  the  stand- 
ards to  whk:h  these  units  will  be  built  or  the 
quality  and  safety  of  homes  purchased. 

In  my  community  and  in  many  others  across 
the  country,  modular  housing  represents  part 
of  the  solution  for  providing  quality,  affordat)le 
housing  for  ttxwe  of  low  and  nxKJerate  in- 
comes. In  addition  to  proven  forms  of  financial 
assistance  for  home  buyers,  much  can  be 
done  through  the  use  of  affordat>le  housing 
technologies  such  as  those  utilized  in  ttie  con- 
struction of  modular  housing.  By  removing  ex- 
isting bamers  to  interstate  commerce  and  re- 
taining responsible  regutatksn,  we  can  in- 
crease the  availatiility  of  affordable  housing  for 
Americans. 


IRAQ  MUST  ACCOUNT  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  MIA'S 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  SLATTERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  stand  with  me  in  urging 
PreskJent  Bush  to  make  the  accounting  of 
United  States  personnel  declared  missing-in- 
actkm  during  the  gulf  war  a  top  priority  of 
peace  negotiatkms  with  ttie  Iraqi  government 
I  want  to  sutxnit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter whch  I  sent  the  President  today. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  write  to  ur^e  that 
you  make  the  accountingr  of  U.S.  personnel 
declared  missing-ln-action  during-  the  Gulf 
War  a  top  priority  of  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Iraqi  government. 
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While  I  am  pleased  by  the  speedy  releue  of 
U.S.  prisoners-of-war  by  the  Iraqi  military.  I 
am  concerned  equally  by  the  number  of 
"missing"  servicemen.  The  famlllee  of  the 
"missing"  are  waiting  anxiously  for  woml  of 
their  loved  ones.  I  liave  spoken  with  the  par- 
ents of  an  Air  Force  navigator  trom  my  Dis- 
trict who  still  do  not  know  what  happened  to 
their  son. 

Iraq  is  a  signator  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Saddam  Hussein  Ignored  this  while  he 
resisted  the  allied  coalition.  We  have  de- 
feated Hussein,  however,  and  he  muBt  be 
forced  to  cooperate  in  determining  the  fate 
of  all  Americans  for  whom  we  have  not  Iwen 
able  to  account. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of 
my  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

Jm  Slatteey, 
Member  ofCongrtss. 


ESPY    SALUTES    THE    PRESIDENT, 
OUR      TROOPS,      AND      MTLITARY 

FAMILIES 


HON.  MKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  proudly 
salute  our  Commander  in  Chief  and  our  troops 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

President  Bush  has  shown  great  resolve 
and  leadership. 

Our  five-star  troops  have  shown  great  vakx 
and  sacrifk^. 

They  will  be  remembered  as  ttie  desert 
storm  tfiat  washed  away  an  injustne. 

They  will  be  remembered  as  the  desert 
storm  that  nurtured  peace  and  sowed  ttie 
seeds  of  democracy. 

Today.  I  am  partfcularty  proud  to  be  from 
Mississippi — from  wtiere  8.700  of  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  were  activated. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttie  near  future,  I  will 
be  introducing  for  the  fourth  year,  a  bill  des- 
ignating a  special  day  as  natkxial  miitary  fam- 
ily's recognitxm  day.  I  am  partk;uiarty  pleased 
to  introduce  this  txN  this  year,  because  as  we 
honor  our  troops,  we  must  also  honor  their 
families.  They,  too,  sacrifned  greatly  for  our 
country. 

I  want  to  especially  recognize  the  famiies  of 
three  Mississippians  wtio  served  ttieir  country 
txavely — but  dMd  wliile  in  the  Persian  Gulf— 
ttie  families  of  U.S.  Amiy  S.  SgL  Mike  Alan 
Garrett  of  Laurel,  U.S.  Army  SgL  Tracy  Hamp- 
ton of  Tippo,  and  U.S.  Amiy  SgL  James 
Wither  of  Crystal  Springs. 

Our  President  and  our  troops  and  our  mili- 
tary families  have  showed  us  ttie  meaning  of 
true  grit. 


HEALTHY  BEGINNINGS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'm  in- 
troducing legtslatxm  whnh  recognizes  the  ur- 
gent need  to  take  action  to  reduce  ttie  infant 
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mortality  rate  in  this  Nation.  The  United  States 
is  the  wortd  leader  in  medicine.  People  come 
from  an  over  the  world  to  receive  care  In  our 
siate-of-the-art  facilities.  But  within  walking 
dstances  from  our  Nation's  finest  medical 
centers,  the  t)at)ies  of  poor  women  have  a 
greater  chance  of  surviving  their  first  year  of 
life  if  they  were  bom  in  AIDS-plagued  Roma- 
nia I  stand  in  amazement  at  how  this  can 
take  place  in  the  most  technologically  supe- 
rior, medically  rreh  country  of  the  workj?  it  is 
certainly  not  that  we  are  lacking  the  resources. 
The  fact  is,  our  Nation  has  not  been  investing 
our  resources  in  a  way  which  woukJ  benefit 
the  most  vulnerable  people.  We  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  overwhelming 
nunters  of  people  joining  the  poverty  rolls 
and  unwilling  to  devote  resources  to  preven- 
tive health  care.  Because  of  this,  the  United 
States'  Infant  mortality  rate  has  slipped  to  a 
rank  of  19  among  nations  in  this  workJ. 

The  legislatkxi  that  I  am  introducing  today  is 
a  "get  beck  to  basks"  approach  to  solving  the 
infant  mortality  prot>lem.  The  Healthy.  Begin- 
nings Act  of  1991  woukj  provkJe  $100  million 
in  grarrts  to  both  publk;  and  nonprofit  private 
organizatnns  to  send  nurses  into  the  homes 
of  high  risk  women — including  poor  women. 
substance  atxjsers,  and  teenagers — once  the 
woman  has  been  klentified  as  being  pregnant 
aixJ  until  her  newtxxn  bat)y  reaches  age  2.  By 
sending  nurses  into  a  high  risk  mother's 
home,  you  are  able  to  break  down  the  cultural, 
financial,  social,  and  transportation  barriers 
that  prevent  women  from  seeking  the  care  of 
a  physKian  in  the  first  place. 

The  Healthy  Beginnings  Act  is  based  on  a 
number  of  successful  home  visiting  programs 
found  in  our  country.  Organizatkjns  can  use 
lay  people  to  provide  the  initial  outreach  to  en- 
roll high  risk  women  in  the  program  and  then 
use  nurses  to  provkle  an  array  of  sen/ices  in- 
cluding primary  health  care  for  the  mother  and 
the  child,  and  educatk>n  in  parenting  skills, 
smoking  cessatkxi  and  family  planning.  Moth- 
ers will  t>e  taught  to  kJentify  pregnancy  com- 
picalions,  encouraged  to  return  to  school  and 
fiiKl  jobs  after  giving  birth,  shown  the  basics  of 
chiM  care  and  encouraged  to  buikj  on  family 
and  frierxls  networks  to  help  them  during  a 
aomeiimes  dMKutt  period  of  their  lives.  Nurses 
wM  also  be  at>le  to  link  eligible  women  to  serv- 
ices such  as  MedKaid,  WIC  and  sutistance 
abuse  counseling. 

This  approach  will  not  only  reduce  infant 
mortality,  but  will  also  have  other  wide-spread 
ettects.  When  provkied  with  the  support  and 
care  they  need: 

Babies  are  bom  one  pound  heavier  thereby 
reducing  the  risk  of  knv-birttnveight  bat>ies— 
the  leadng  cause  of  infant  mortality; 

Mothers  are  5  times  less  likely  to  neglect  or 
abuse  their  chikJ  after  birth; 

Teenagers  who  dropped  out  of  high  school 
are  twtoe  as  likely  to  enroll  back  in  school 
within  6  months  of  giving  birth; 

Single  mothers  win  have  half  the  rate  of  un- 
intended pregnancies  after  giving  birth. 

What  does  ttiis  mean  for  \he  Government? 
It  means  tfiat  home  visHatnn  can  result  in 
pubic  savings  of  $3,000  per  family  through 
the  reduced  dependence  on  programs  such  as 
AFDC,  Medfcakl  and  food  stamps.  A  1989 
Government  Accounting  Offne  report  on  home 
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visitafon  strongly  recommended  widespread 
adoplon  of  this  program. 

Living  near  high  tech  medical  centers  and 
owning  a  Medk:aid  card  Is  no  guarantee  that 
a  bat}y  will  live  past  the  age  of  one.  There  is 
nothing  that  illustrates  tfiat  better  than  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  Despite  Medkaid  coverage  for 
pregnant  women  up  to  185  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line  and  despite  proximity  to  medrcal  cerv 
ters  that  are  the  best  in  the  world,  infant  mor- 
tality rates  in  Boston  lag  behind  the  Nation's 
average.  And  if  the  color  of  your  tjaby's  skin 
is  black  and  your  residence  is  in  Roxbury, 
your  baby  will  have  a  better  chance  of  surviv- 
ing its  first  birthday  it  you  moved  to  Jamarca 
or  Panama. 

Home  visiting  is  no  stranger  to  health  care 
delivery  services.  One  only  has  to  look  at 
countries  with  low  infant  mortality  rates  such 
as  England  and  France  to  see  their  strong 
emphasis  on  primary  health  care  services  in- 
cluding a  well-estat)lished  home  visiting  pro- 
gram. The  Healthy  Beginnings  Act  will  open 
doors  for  healthy,  productive  lives  for  over 
29,000  families  across  the  U.S.  I  feel  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  solution  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing domestic  problem  facing  this  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  greatly  needed 
legislation.  The  text  of  the  legislation  follows 
this  statement. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thl»  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Healthy  Be- 
^nnings  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  The  annual  nationwide  costs  of  care  for 
low-birthwelght  babies  In  neonatal  intensive 
care  is  approximately  $1,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  aggregate  public  costs  under  the 
progrtms  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children.  Medicaid,  and  Food  Stamps  in  1988 
for  families  in  which  the  first  birth  occurred 
when  the  mother  was  a  teen  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $19,830,000,000. 

(3)  The  aggregate  public  costs  in  1983  of 
providing  medical  care,  special  education, 
and  foster  care  in  newly  reported  cases  of 
child  abuse  has  been  estimated  at 
S487.000.000.  Since  1983  the  average,  annual 
number  of  reported  cases  is  estimated  to 
have  increased  by  47  percent. 

(4)  The  incidence  of  infant  mortality  can 
be  reduced,  and  the  well-being  of  mothers 
and  their  young  children  can  be  increased, 
throuf  h  the  provision  in  the  home  of  certain 
health-related  services. 

(5)  One  study  reported  that  home  visits  to 
provide  such  services  on  behalf  of  a  child 
throufh  age  4  resulted  in  a  public  savings  of 
$3,000  as  compared  to  a  child  on  behalf  of 
whom  such  home  visits  had  not  been  made 
during  the  comparable  period. 

(6)  In  a  study  of  low-income  unmarried 
teen  mothers,  it  was  reported  that,  in  a  con- 
trol group  not  receiving  such  home  visits,  19 
percent  of  the  teens  neglected  or  abused 
their  children  after  birth,  while  in  a  group 
receiving  the  home  visits,  4  percent  of  the 
teens  engaged  in  such  neglect  or  abuse. 

(7)  In  a  study  of  mothers  whose  age  was  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age  (inclusive),  the 
birthwelght  of  Infants  whose  mother  re- 
ceived such  home  visits  exceeded  by  an  aver- 
age of  1  pound  the  birthweight  of  infants 
whose  mother  did  not  receive  the  visits. 
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(8)  In  a  study  of  mothers  who  did  not  grad- 
uate trom  high  school,  the  mother  who  re- 
ceived such  home  visits  were  twice  as  likely 
as  the  mothers  of  a  control  group  that  did 
not  receive  the  visits  to  graduate  from  high 
school  or  enroll  In  an  alternative  edu- 
cational program  within  6  months  of  giving 
birth. 

(9)  Four  years  after  giving  birth,  one  study 
found  th«.t  low-income  unmarried  mothers 
who  received  home  visits  had  43  percent  less 
unintended  pregnancies  than  a  control  group 
that  did  not  receive  home  visits. 

(10)  In  a  study  of  low-Income  unmarried 
mothers  ©ver  age  19,  mothers  receiving  such 
home  visits  were  employed  an  average  of  16.4 
months  during  the  4  years  following  the 
birth  of  the  first  child,  while  the  women  in  a 
control  group  that  did  not  receive  the  visits 
were  employed  an  average  of  7.1  months. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABU8HMENT  OF  PROGRAM  REGARD- 
ING HEALTHY  BEGINNINGS  CEN- 
TERS. 

Part  D  of  title  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254b  et  seq.),  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  101-527 
(104  Stat.  2314).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  Vli— Home  Health  Services 
Regarding  Young  Children 

"home  health  services  regarding  young 
children 

"Sec.  3J0B.  (a)  Grants  for  Healthy  Be- 
ginnings CENTERS.— The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entitles  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  Infant  mortality  and  providing  for 
the  welllieing  of  mothers  and  their  young 
children  through  the  provision,  in  the  home, 
of  the  services  specified  in  subsection  (d),  as 
applicabl* — 

"(1)  to  Dregnant  women; 

"(2)  to  children  who  are  not  more  than  2 
years  of  age;  and 

"(3)  to  taie  mothers  of  such  children. 

"(b)  Rbxjuirement  Regarding  Service  to 
Medically  Underserved  Populations.— The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant 
agrees  to  provide  services  under  subsection 
(d)  in  a  geographic  area  whose  population  is 
a  medically  underserved  population. 

"(c)  Preferences  in  Making  Grants.— In 
making  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  preference  to  migrant 
health  centers  and  to  community  health  cen- 
ters. 

"(d)  DE6CRIPTI0N  OF  SERVICES.— The  serv- 
ices referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  are — 

"(1)  prenatal  and  postnatal  health  care; 

"(2)  primary  health  care  for  eligible  young 
children; 

"(3)  educating  eligible  women  in  parenting 
skills; 

"(4)  educating  such  women  on  the  health 
consequences  of  smoking  tobacco  products 
and  of  consuming  alcoholic  beverages; 

"(5)  educating  such  women  on  the  proper 
use  of  nonprescription  drugs; 

"(6)  educating  such  women  on  family  plan- 
ning; 

"(7)  encouraging  the  family  and  friends  of 
such  women  to  provide  emotional  support  to 
the  women;  and 

"(8)  referring  such  women  for  assistance 
with  respect  to  establishing  the  eligibility  of 
the  women  and  their  families  for  financial 
assistance  and  services  under  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs. 

"(e)  Provisions  Regarding  Services.— 

"(1)  Provision  of  all  services.- The  Sec- 
retary m»y  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  applicant  for  the  grant 
agrees  that  each  service  under  subsection  (d) 
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will  be  available  through  the  applicant.  With 
re8t>ect  to  compliance  with  such  agreement, 
a  grantee  under  such  subsection  may  expend 
the  grant  to  provide  the  services  directly, 
and  may  expend  the  grant  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entities  under  which  the  entities  pro- 
vide the  sevices. 

"(2)  Use  of  nurses.— The  Secretary  may 
not  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  applicant  for  the  grant  agrees  that,  to 
the  extend  practicable,  services  under  sub- 
section (d)  will  be  provided  through  nurses. 

"(f)  Outreach. — In  addition  to  the  purpose 
described  in  subsection  (a),  a  grant  under 
such  subsection  may  be  expended  to  carry 
out  outreach  activities  with  lay  people  to  in- 
form women  of  the  availability  of  services 
from  the  grantee  of  services  under  sub- 
section (d). 

"(g)  Requirement  of  Appucation.— The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  an  application  for  the 
grant  Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
application  is  in  such  form,  is  made  In  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  as- 
surances, and  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(h)  Technical  Assistance.— Upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  grantee  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts, provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  grantee  with  respect  to  the  plan- 
ning, development,  evaluation,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
such  subsection. 

"(1)  Evaluations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  with  public  or 
private  entities,  provide  for  evaluations  of 
projects  carried  out  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a).  The  evaluations  shall  include  random- 
ized trails  and  shall  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  projects — 

"(A)  have  been  successful  In  carrying  out 
the  purpose  specifled  in  such  subsection; 

"(B)  have  been  carried  out  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner;  and 

"(C)  have,  in  the  case  of  eligible  women 
and  young  children  served  by  the  project,  re- 
duced the  utilization  by  such  individuals  of 
services  available  to  the  Individuals  under 
the  program  established  in  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  under  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs. 

"(2)  Issuance  of  standards.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  issue  standards  for 
carrying  out  evaluations  under  paragraph 
(1).  The  final  rule  for  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  Is- 
8)  ed  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Healthy  Beginnings 
Act  Of  1991. 

"(3)  Report  to  congress.- Not  later  than 
January  31  of  1993  and  of  each  subsequent 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  summarizing  evaluations  car- 
ried out  under  paragraph  (1)  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"(j)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Community  Health  Center.— The 
term  'community  health  center'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  330. 

"(2)  Euoible  women.— The  term  'eligible 
women'  means  women  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  ELioraLE  YOUNG  CHILDREN.— The  term 
'eligible  young  children'  means  children  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(4)  Home.— The  term  'home'  means  the 
home  of  the  eligible  women  involved. 

"(5)  Medically  underserved  popu- 
LA-noN.— The   term   'medically   underserved 
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population'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  secUon  330(bX3). 

"(6)  Migrant  health  center.— The  term 
'migrant  health  center'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  329. 

"(7)  Primary  health  services.— The  term 
'primary  health  services'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  In  section  330(b)(1). 

"(k)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994.". 
SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1991.  or 
uiwn  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  occurs  later. 


NANCY  KEEFE:  A  WOMAN  WHO  EM- 
BODIES THE  SPrRIT  OF  THE  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Nancy  Q.  Keefe,  of 
the  Westchester  Gannett  Newspapers,  who 
was  honored  on  March  1,  by  the  College  of 
New  Rochelle  and  who  will  tie  honored  again 
later  this  week  by  the  Westchester  County/ 
Avon  Women's  Hall  of  Fame.  In  this  bwenten- 
nial  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  chok:e  of  Nancy 
Keefe  to  receive  these  honors  is  most  appro- 
priate. 

Nancy  Keefe  has  consistently  shown, 
through  her  15  years  of  work  in  a  variety  of 
important  positions  with  the  Gannett  papers, 
tfiat  she  is  willing  to  speak  her  n^nd.  She  is 
not  one  to  shy  away  from  corrtroversy.  Over 
the  years,  Nancy  has  expressed,  in  a  very  ar- 
ticulate fashion,  perspectives  that  may  run 
contrary  to  the  views  of  many  of  her  readers. 
In  her  regular  commentaries,  she  has  been 
willing  to  be  an  advocate  for  projects  that  have 
engendered  kxal  controversy.  She  has  corv- 
sistently  stood  up  for  the  needs  of  ttie  less  for- 
tunate in  our  community.  In  doing  so,  she 
challenges  many  of  her  neighors  to  rethink 
carefully  about  these  issues,  and  in  rr^ny  in- 
starKes  she  has  been  remarkably  persuasive. 
She  also  renews  and  relnvigorates  the  free- 
doms on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

In  this  bnentennial  of  tiie  Bill  of  Rights, 
Nancy  Keefe  shoukj  be  acknowledged  not 
only  for  her  own  forceful  exercise  of  the  free- 
dom of  press,  but  also  for  her  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  speech.  Nancy  understands  hiow 
fundamental  those  two  freedoms  are  to  our 
society,  and  she  deserves  full  credit  for  artfully 
utilizing  her  joumalistk:  freedom  to  highlight 
the  importance  of  Vhe  freedom  of  speech  for 
all  Americans.  It  was  indeed  most  fitting  that 
Nancy  was  the  1988  recipient  of  the  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  from  the  Westchester 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Finally,  I  woukl  say  that  it  is  nwst  appro- 
priate ttiat  Narx^y  Keefe  is  being  horvyed  t>y 
an  educatkxial  institutkm  such  as  the  College 
of  New  Rochelle  and  by  the  Women's  Hall  of 
Fame.  Nancy  Keefe  has  a  deep  and  abkUng 
concern  about  the  well-being  and  the  future  of 
every  human  being.  In  her  columns  and  in  a 
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variety  of  puUk:  service  erxtoavon,  Nancy 
Keefe  brings  to  the  fore  the  personal  aapacts 
of  issues.  From  the  war  in  Kuwait  to  decMons 
on  housing  to  quesfions  of  education  poicy, 
Nancy  has  a  unique  abiHty  to  highlght  how 
seemingly  abstract  dectskxis  come  to  bear  on 
indivkJual  lives.  In  doing  so,  she  brings  home 
to  her  thousands  of  readers  the  very  real  per- 
sonal implKatkxts  of  these  dedskms.  Clearty, 
the  College  of  New  Rochele  shares  Nancy's 
deep  commitment  to  improvirtg  the  future  of 
young  Americans.  Likewise,  the  Women's  HaH 
of  Fame  recognizes  the  women  of  our  com- 
munity who,  like  Nancy,  have  left  their  mark 
on  society  and  who  have  helped  shape  the 
lives  of  others. 

Nancy  Keefe  keeps  faith  with  the  truth.  Her 
dedication  to  principle  and  the  moral  convto- 
tions  that  she  brings  to  bear  on  social  issues 
have  been  hallmarks  of  Nancy's  approach  to 
joumalism.  She  has  made  a  dmerenoe  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 

I  join  many  others,  throughout  Westohester 
County  and  the  entire  Metropolitan  New  York 
region,  in  horxxing  Nancy  Q.  Keefe  for  her  irv 
sights,  her  dedcatfon,  and  her  wMngness  to 
stand  tall  in  defense  of  those  who  might  other- 
wise not  have  a  voce.  We  have  all  been 
served  by  her  candor  and  her  unyiekfng  com- 
mitment to  principle. 


THE  FAMILY  AND  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  ttirough  increased  savings  and 
investment  must  be  a  top  priority  of  the  102d 
Congress. 

To  facilitate  this  crucial  goal,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  813,  tfie  Family  and  Ecorv>mk: 
Growth  Incentive  Act  of  1991,  a  colet^ion  oH 
proposals  to  provkje  incentives  to  encourage 
savings  for  educatton  expenses  and  first  home 
ownership,  and  to  proviide  incentives  to  spur 
economy  growth  and  productivity.  The  legisla- 
tk)n  consists  of  four  important  titles: 

Title  I  woukj  provxle  for  ttie  estatalishment 
of,  and  the  deductkm  of  contribulfons  to,  edu- 
catk>n  savings  accounts.  These  IRA-Hw  ac- 
counts woukJ  be  estat)iished  for  the  benefit  of 
a  single  indhndual,  arxj  wotM  be  used  to  meet 
tfie  growing  costs  of  higher  educabon,  includ- 
ing tuitfon,  fees,  books,  arxl  supplies.  The 
maximum  deductfon  per  account  for  al  taxable 
years  wouM  not  exceed  SI  00,000.  Investing  in 
educatfon  means  investing  in  our  future,  and 
wtiat  better  way  to  sustain  fong-term  ecoramic 
growth  than  by  preparing  our  young  people  to 
be  tonwrrow's  leaders. 

Trtle  II  encompasses  affordable  housing  and 
first-home  buyer  assistance.  The  focal  point  of 
this  title  is  the  creatkxi  of  first  home  ownership 
accounts,  similar  in  stnicture  to  IRA  accounts, 
thus  permitting  indivkluais  to  begin  saving  to 
achieve  the  dream  of  owning  their  first  hwne. 
Through  these  accounts,  indnnduais  may  de- 
duct any  amount  up  to  $2,000  for  any  taxable 
years,  and  may  wittxiFaw  an  amount  tax-free 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  all  taxable  years 
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paid  into  the  account  Also  indud<>d  in  title  II 
is  the  elimination  of  the  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  gain  of  any  sale  of  an  individual's  principal 
residence  anytime  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
individual,  regardtess  of  their  age  or  the  value 
of  the  home.  Finally,  title  II  extends  the  cunent 
mortgage  revenue  tx>nd  and  mortgage  credit 
certificate  program  for  3  years,  until  1994,  thus 
relieving  State  and  local  governments  from  the 
suspense  of  awaiting  1-year  extensions  in 
each  fiscal  txxlget  package. 

Titles  III  and  IV  are  very  straightfonward, 
aixl,  in  my  view  hold  the  key  to  restoring 
America's  competitive  edge  by  stimulating  in- 
vestment and  capital  formatton.  Simply,  title  III 
reinstates  a  10  percent  Investment  tax  credit 
for  property  used  in  manufacturing,  production, 
extractkxi  or  related  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  Qualified  investment  tax  credK  property 
also  includes  a  research  facility  or  research 
equipment  used  in  connection  with  the  atx)ve- 
mentkxied  processes. 

Title  IV  provkles  for  a  maximum  long-term 
capital  gains  rate  of  15  percent  and  indexing 
of  certain  capital  assets.  As  it  stands  now,  the 
United  States  has  the  highest  tax  on  capital 
gains  of  any  of  our  trading  partners.  Countries 
with  k)wer  capital  gains  taxes  encourage 
greater  capital  investments,  whksh  leads  to 
ecoTKxnk:  growth  and  job  creation.  Thus,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  exert  tremendous  influ- 
ence over  our  Nation's  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate  leadership  and  a 
sourx]  commitment  to  economic  common 
sense  by  adopting  poik:ies  which  encourage, 
not  discourage,  savings  and  capital  formation. 
The  more  we  tax  of  something,  the  less  of  it 
we  get  This  hoMs  true  whether  we  speak  of 
investment,  savings,  or  income.  The  Family 
and  Economy  Growth  Incentive  Act  of  1991 
wil  begin  to  reverse  Vne  unfortunate  and  eco- 
nomfcally  damaging  trend  in  current  tax  policy 
that  has  contributed  so  strongly  to  raising  cap- 
ital costs  arxj  discouraging  investment  and 
savings.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  essential  legislatkm. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN 
PARKS  INFORMA-nON  SERVICE 


HON.  aiON  GALLEGLY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  infonn  my  colleagues  that  the  Moun- 
tain Parte  Informatnn  Service,  a  component 
of  the  nonprofit  Mountains  Coriservancy  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  Program,  is  celetxating 
the  first  anniversary  of  making  the  56,000 
acres  of  mountain  partes  and  beaches  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties  more  acces- 
8»)le  to  the  public. 

On  March  21.  MPIS  will  formally  mari<  Its 
first  anniversary,  and  1  ask  my  felk>w  Members 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  everyorra  associ- 
ated with  it  on  this  senrice.  MPIS  has  set  up 
a  toll-free  number  to  acquaint  the  pubik:  with 
the  vast  recreational  opportunities  awaiting 
them  in  the  many  partes  and  beaches  within 
the  Santa  Mooka  Mountains  and  Rim  of  the 
Valley  corridor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  founding  staff  took  the  initiative  to  work 
cooperatively  with  18  park  agencies  to  compile 
an  extensive  data  t}ase  offering  detailed  infor- 
mation on  more  than  100  partes  regardless  of 
operating  agency.  Its  bilingual  operators,  who 
are  fluent  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  have 
so  far  helped  more  than  9,000  callers  learn  of 
the  many  recreational  opportunities  in  our  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  MPIS  for  its  serv- 
ice, and  offer  it  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess. 


I 


VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION— 100 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  as  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  turns  100,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
the  VNA's  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
health  and  wellbeing  of  the  residents  of  Kan- 
sas City.  MO. 

One  of  500  visiting  nurse  associations 
throughout  the  country,  Kansas  City's  is 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Nation.  A  century  ago, 
when  hospitals  were  few  arxJ  far  between  and 
house  calls  were  the  order  of  the  day,  city 
leadeis  hired  a  nurse  named  Lily  Major  to  dis- 
pense skilled  home  care  to  citizens  in  need, 
regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay. 

From  this  small  beginning  grew  an  organiza- 
tion that  today  pays  100,000  home  visits  a 
year  to  5,000  patients  in  a  1 0-county  area  that 
includes  Kansas  City.  Now  the  largest  home 
health  care  agency  in  the  area,  the  VNA  offers 
a  full  range  of  general  and  specialized  nursing 
sen/ices. 

The  highly  trained  and  caring  VNA  staff- 
sometimes  known  as  "very  nearty  angels"— 
enable  patients  to  obtain  much-needed  medi- 
cal care  while  remaining  in  familiar,  conv 
fortable  surroundings  among  family  and 
friends.  In  an  era  of  escalating  medkal  ex- 
penses, VNA  services  lower  overall  health 
care  costs  dramatically  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  care. 

In  the  last  100  years,  the  mission  of  the 
VNA  has  remained  the  same— to  care  for  the 
srck.  without  regard  for  their  ability  to  pay.  At 
the  same  time,  the  servk:es  offered  by  visiting 
nurses  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  changes 
in  society  and  medicine.  Today,  VNA's  serv- 
rees  include  intravenous  therapy,  pediatrics, 
mental  health,  cardk)pulmonary  care,  rehabili- 
tative therapy,  medkal  social  worie  and  hos- 
pice care  for  the  terminally  ill. 

In  an  effort  to  give  our  community's  chiWren 
the  best  possible  start  in  life,  the  VNA  in  1987 
created  the  Parenting  Program  to  help  at-risk 
mothers  and  fathers  be  more  effective  par- 
ents. Worieing  with  Missouri's  Department  of 
Economk:  Development,  VNA  provkJes  experi- 
enced pediatric  nurses  to  give  parents  one-on- 
one  counseling  on  chikj  health  and  develoF>- 
ment. 

A  driving  force  behind  the  Parenting  Pro- 
gram—and the  overall  operation  of  the  VNA— 
is  Bemadina  Knipp,  RN,  BSN,  who  will  retire 
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on  March  31  after  27  years  of  service  with  the 
Visiting  |s|urse  Assodatkm.  Her  leadership  as 
assistant  executive  director  of  the  VNA  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

For  the  past  century,  visiting  nurses  have 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  a  broad  range  of 
residents  of  the  local  community,  from  private 
pay  patients  in  the  affluent  sutxirtM  to  home- 
less famiies  in  the  inner  city  neight)ortKXxte, 
dispensing  the  sanrw  level  of  personal  commit- 
ment and  quality  care  to  one  and  all. 

It  is  witti  great  admiration  and  appredatkMi 
that  I  salute  ttie  tremendous  contributions 
made  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associatran.  Gukl- 
ed  by  a  dedeated  board  of  directors  and  tal- 
ented professwnal  staff,  I  am  confkJent  the 
VNA  will  continue  to  play  a  critkal  role  in  the 
progress  and  growth  of  the  community  it 
serves. 


THE  MARGARET 
DER 
ICAN 


WALKER  ALEXAN- 
NATIONAL  AFRICAN-AMER- 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


I  HON.  MIKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today,  along  with  61  of  my  colleagues,  a  bill 
to  establish  "The  Margaret  Walker  Alexander 
National  African-American  Research  Center." 
This  bill  wes  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress 
as  H.R.  3252.  My  cosponsors  arxJ  I  are  now 
reintroducing  this  bill  because,  first,  we  recog- 
nize the  pure  academic  value  of  such  a  center 
that  celebrates  through  literary  documentation 
the  cultural  experiences  and  feelings  of  Afri- 
can-Americans in  the  20th  century,  and  sec- 
ond, we  are  intent  upon  honoring  the  center's 
namesake,  Dr.  Margaret  Walker  Alexander,  a 
native  resident  of  my  district.  Dr.  Alexander 
has  attained  international  acclaim  for  her 
wortes,  moBt  notably  "Jubilee,  for  My  People," 
and  "The  Daemonic  Genius  of  Rk:hard 
Wright" 

Specifically,  this  legislation  will  enable  the 
establishment  of  a  national  research  center 
ttiat  will,  Irst,  emerge  as  a  primary  archival 
and  research  facility  for  students  and  for  the 
national  community;  second,  collect  the  pa- 
pers of  2aih  century  Afrcan-Americans;  third, 
put)lish  the  major  results  of  research  programs 
at  the  center;  fourth,  put>lk:ize  the  center's  re- 
search cotections  and  projects  through  puWk: 
programs,  arvl  fifth,  provide  private  research 
rooms  and  support  for  a  limited  number  of 
scholars. 

The  center  is  to  be  kxated  at  Jackson  State 
University  in  Jackson,  MS.  where  Dr.  Alexan- 
der is  presently  professor  emeritus  in  the  de- 
partment of  English.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
center  be  k)cated  in  Dr.  Alexander's 
homestate,  at  the  State's  only  urban  univer- 
sity, as  an  expansk>n  of  the  university's  exist- 
ing Institute  for  the  Study  of  History,  Life  and 
Culture  of  Black  People,  and  in  a  State  so 
representative  of  the  evolutk>nary  experiences 
of  African-Americans  in  the  20th  century. 

From  the  natkxial  perspective,  this  center 
will  provkle  a  servrce  to  the  academe  commu- 
nity and  to  the  general  publk:  in  its  rote  as  a 
national  ari^hive.  I  ask  for  the  support  of  all  of 
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my  colleagues  in  Congress  in  passing  this  leg- 
islation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ILLEGAL, 
DUMPING  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  reintroduce  the  Illegal  Dumping  Prevention 
Act,  and  am  joined  by  more  than  40  of  our 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
from  all  regions  of  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  would  give  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  enforcers  of  the  Nation's 
ocean  dumping  laws,  the  authority  they  need 
to  seize  boats  and  other  vessels  of  waste 
transporters  found  guilty  of  dumping  medical 
waste,  hazardous  waste,  and  municipal  solid 
waste  into  the  oceans  and  waterways  in  viola- 
tion of  EPA  permits. 

At  the  end  of  the  100th  Congress,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  and  signed  into  law  to  ban  fu- 
ture ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge.  It  also 
set  tougher  penalties  for  those  caught  dump- 
ing medical  waste.  However,  the  Illegal  Dump- 
ing Prevention  Act  gives  the  agencies  addi- 
tional muscle  to  effectively  stop  the  illegal 
dumping  of  all  types  of  waste.  It  will  also  give 
these  entities  greater  ability  to  deal  with  short 
dumping,  the  dumping  of  sewage  sludge  and 
waste  that  is  permitted  to  be  dumped  in  a  par- 
ticular site,  but  which  is  intentionally  dumped 
short  of  the  designated  location. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  EPA  and  the 
Attorney  General  with  an  additional  sentencing 
option  and  provides  a  strong  incentive  for 
waste  disposers  to  comply  with  the  laws  on 
the  books  or  face  the  possible  loss  of  their 
livelihood — their  boats. 

The  issue  of  illegal  dumping  caught  the 
public's  attention  two  summers  ago  when  a 
large  number  of  fc)eaches  were  closed  along 
the  east  coast  because  of  waste  washing  up 
on  shore.  As  a  result,  last  summer,  we  saw 
fewer  beach-goers  and  fewer  swimmers,  be- 
cause of  concerns  about  health.  For  the  beach 
communities,  this  has  had  a  significant  impact 
on  ttie  Icoal  economy.  However,  illegal  dump- 
ing has  broader  economic  and  environmental 
effects  that  go  far  beyond  just  a  few  closed 
beaches. 

From  November  1987,  through  January 
1988,  more  ttian  21  dead  whales  washed  up 
on  our  shores.  Many  of  the  pollutants  being 
dumped  Into  the  oceans,  often  illegally,  are 
beirig  eaten  by  fish,  dolphins,  and  seals.  In 
addition,  the  dumped  waste  adds  nutrients  to 
ttie  water,  overloading  the  ecosystem  and  ex- 
acerbating existing  problems  like  the  low  oxy- 
gen levels  that  we  have  seen  in  the  Long  Is- 
larKi  Sourxl  in  recent  summers. 

Because  of  these  problems,  fishermen,  who 
depend  on  the  oceans  and  watenvays  for  their 
Kveiihood,  have  been  experiencing  smaller 
catches  and  catching  unmarketable  fish,  with 
fin  rot  arxJ  other  diseases.  Many  areas  whk:h 
were  once  fertite  breeding  grourxJs  for  oysters 
arxj  ottier  stiellfeh  are  no  kxiger  fishatile  be- 
cause the  catch  is  contaminated,  dead,  or 
simply  too  small  to  t>e  worth  harvesting. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Though  vessels  woukJ  only  be  seized  from 
those  convk:ted  in  court  of  Ulegaily  dumping 
waste,  this  bill  sends  a  strong  signal  to  illegal 
dumpers  ttiat  their  actkxis  will  no  k>nger  be 
tolerated.  In  many  cases  the  fines  for  illegal 
dumping,  are  often  less  than  the  cost  of  com- 
plying and  disposing  of  some  hazardous 
wastes  legally.  The  Illegal  Dumping  Prevention 
Act  provides  an  economk:  incentive  to  waste 
transporters  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  Illegal 
Dumping  Prevention  Act  provkJes  a  tough  sen- 
tencing option  to  use  against  those  who  profit 
from  polluting  our  oceans  and  it  makes  it  clear 
tfiat  we  are  serious  atxxjt  protecting  our 
oceans  and  our  beaches. 

It  is  time  ttiat  polluters  stop  using  our 
oceans  and  waterways  as  ttwir  personal  sew- 
ers. Illegal  dumping  in  ttie  oceans  threatens  a 
vital  economic  arxJ  environmental  resource  on 
whk:h  our  entire  Nation  deperxte.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  sending  this  strong 
message  to  potential  polluters  ttiat  we  are  se- 
rious at>out  protecting  our  oceans  and  water- 
ways. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WOM- 
EN'S HEALTH  EQUrry  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  27. 
1991,  I  became  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1161,  the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act  [WHEA] 
of  1991 ,  a  bill  developed  t>y  the  Congressional 
Caucus  of  Women's  Issues.  I  have  chosen  to 
cosponsor  this  comprehensive  legislatx>n  be- 
cause I  t>elieve  that  it  estatilishes  a  sound 
frannewori(  and  sends  a  potent  message  of  the 
need  to  fill  the  current  gaps  in  women's  health 
research,  education,  and  preventk>n  programs. 
While  I  do  not  endorse  or  support  every  one 
of  ttie  22  separate  components  contained  in 
this  omnitxjs  legislation,  I  do  firmly  support  the 
goal  and  Intent  of  this  bill. 

WHEA  is  designed  to  address  concerns 
raised  in  a  1990  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  study  which  found  ttiat  great  disparities 
exist  in  the  medical  research  and  attention  fo- 
cused on  diseases  affecting  women.  The  GAO 
study  found  that  ignorance  al»ut  gender  dif- 
ferences seriously  hampers  the  treatment  of 
diseases  prevalent  in  women,  and  ttie  study 
reported  ttiat  less  ttian  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tk>nal  Institutes  of  Health's  [NIH]  budget  is  de- 
voted to  research  of  those  illnesses  which  are 
more  prevalent  in  women. 

One  need  not  look  far  to  find  obvious  gaps 
in  women's  health  research.  By  1993,  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  44  will  be  AIDS.  De- 
spite this  alarming  fact,  little  AIDS  research 
has  been  conducted  on  women.  Breast  cancer 
claims  ttiousands  of  women's  lives  each  year 
and  ttie  incklence  of  thie  disease  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  1  percent  per  year.  Nonettieless, 
no  study  has  t>een  conducted  to  seriously 
evaluate  dietary  factors  leading  to  ttie  devel- 
opment of  the  disease  despite  strong  evidence 
indk^ting  ttiat  d»t  may  be  a  leading  cause  of 
txeast  cancer. 
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I  support  H.R.  1161  because  I  beieve  that 
it  will  improve  ttie  quality  of  women's  health 
care  and  begin  to  level  the  playing  field  in 
health  care  research  so  ttiat  we  may  come 
ckjser  to  the  day  when  both  men  and  women 
benefit  proportionately  from  the  bnlogical, 
medcal,  and  social  research  conducted  to 
prevent  and  treat  illnesses. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
TRAILS  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOUmf 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today  I  am 
introducing  legislatkin  to  amerxl  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  CalHomia 
Trail  and  the  Pony  Express  Trail  as  historical 
components  of  the  Natkxial  Trals  System. 

I  recognize  the  vast  amount  of  property 
under  the  JurisdKtion  of  ttie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Forest  Sennce,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Servne  in  the  States  of  Utah  and 
Wyoming.  AdditKmally,  I  am  aware  of  private 
Inhokjings  and  various  Federal  leases  wittwi 
and  adjacent  to  ttie  California  and  Pony  Ex- 
press Trails  within  ttiese  two  States. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  sponsor  ttiat  prior  to 
the  initiatkm  of  any  condemnatkxi  proceedmg 
along  the  trail  route  wittiin  federaly  adninis- 
tered  areas,  the  Federal  adminislfator  wouM 
actively  seek  to  negotiate  and  exercise  with 
landowners  every  effort  possible  to  protect  trail 
resources  on  their  lands  wittiout  acquiring  ei- 
ttier  full  or  partial  title  or  interests  ttierein. 

Furthermore,  for  ttie  purposes  of  this  act, 
prior  to  ttie  initiatkxi  of  any  condemnatkxi  pro- 
ceedings within  federally  administered  areas, 
the  appropriate  congresskmal  delegatnn  be 
notified  6  monttis  in  advance  of  any  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  interests  ttierein  from  oltier 
than  a  willing  seller. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  histori- 
cally important  legislatkxi. 


PHILADELPHIA'S       12TH  ANNUAL 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY 

MONTH     ORATORICAL  COMPETI- 
TION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSH 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  Tamika  Javis  for  winning  first  prize 
in  Philadelphia's  12th  ArvHjal  Afrnan  AmerKan 
History  Month  Oratorical  Competition. 

Ttiis  competitkxi  awards  siuderts  for  ttieir 
exceptkxial  speeches  focusing  on  aH  aspects 
of  African-Amerwan  history  and  cufture.  It  pre- 
sents a  greater  understandmg  and  apprada- 
tk)n  of  ttie  vast  conlributkxis  AfricarvAmeri- 
cans  have  made  to  our  society. 

Sixteen  elementary  students  competed  in 
the  final  ptiase  of  ttie  competition  by  delivering 
their  oratkxis  before  a  panel  of  judges.  Sixth 
grader  Tamika  Javis  of  Hopldnson  School 
earned  first  place  in  ttie  competitna 
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On  March  8,  1991,  Tamika  Javis  and  other 
prize  winners  will  be  honored  at  an  awards 
program  and  reception  commending  their  suc- 
cess in  the  annual  African-American  history 
competition. 

Mr.  Speal(er,  I  join  the  school  tx>ard  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Katherine  E.  Javis  and 
Osborne  E.  Javis  in  congratulating  Tamika 
Javis  for  her  outstanding  achievement. 


NATIONAL  WEIGHT  LOSS  MONTH 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4. 
1991,  I  introduced  a  bill— House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 165— to  declare  April  1991  as  National 
Weight  Loss  Month. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  American  public  in- 
crease its  awareness  of  the  health  risks  in- 
volved in  being  ovenweighL  The  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  estimated  that  68  milton  American 
adults  weigh  more  than  ttie  weight  doctors 
consider  healthy.  Another  34  million  Ameri- 
cans weigh  20  percent  more  than  their  ideal 
weight  arxJ  are  conskJered  ot>ese.  In  addition, 
13  million  Americans  weigh  40  percent  more 
than  their  kleal  weight  and  are  classified  se- 
verely obese. 

OtNBsity  desen/es  our  attention  because  it 
has  become  a  national  health  problem.  Obe- 
sity can  ca  jse  serious  illnesses,  such  as  heart 
disease,  high  bkxxl  pressure,  hypertension, 
strokes,  dutjetes,  arxJ  some  forms  of  carK:er, 
as  well  as  decreased  life  expectancy. 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  weight  loss 
and  weight  control  can  be  estatilishied  by  in- 
creasing people's  awareness  and  educating 
the  Amerfcan  publk:  of  the  health  risks  in- 
voJved  in  being  obese.  This  process  involves 
a  nutritnnally  balanced  diet,  behavior  modi- 
fkaitkxi.  and  exercise.  The  Natkjnal  Weight 
Loss  Month  will  promote  awareness  and  edi>- 
catnn  by  encouraging  people  to  alter  their  die- 
tary habits  and  lifestyles  to  prevent  illnesses 
associated  with  being  obese. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  DR.  PHILIP 
LAZOWSKI 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5, 1991 
Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  individual  who  has  dedi- 
cated the  past  36  years  of  his  life  to  the  serv- 
k»  of  the  Jewish  community  at  large;  Rabbi 
Dr.  Philip  Lazowski.  Bom  in  Belltza,  Poland, 
Rabbi  Lazowski  struggled  through  difficult 
times  in  his  youth,  surviving  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust, where  he  was  forced  to  hide  for  2^/z 
yaars  in  a  wooded  refuge  with  his  father  and 
brother.  In  1945,  Rabbi  Lazowski  immigrated 
to  the  United  States.  He  studied  at  Yeshiva 
Universily  where  he  received  a  bachelor  of  re- 
Iglous  educatton  in  1955  and  a  masters  of 
science  in  1960.  Rabbi  Lazowski  received  his 
doctorate  in  Jewish  literature  in  1970.  Philip 
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LazowBki  was  ordained  a  Rabbi  in  1962  at  the 
Academy  of  Higher  Jewish  Learning  in  Israel. 
Since  then,  Rat)bi  Dr.  Lazowski  has  authored 
two  books,  "Faith  and  Destiny"  and  "Reflec- 
tions on  Faith." 

Rabbi  Lazowski  has  spent  the  past  21  years 
as  spiritual  leader  of  the  Beth  Hillel  Syna- 
gogue in  BloomfiekJ,  CT.  His  spiritual  efforts 
are  wall  known  throughout  the  greater  Hartford 
area.  Rabbi  Lazowski  is  especially  fond  of 
children  and  can  often  be  found  visiting  class- 
rooms in  schools  laden  with  treats  of  candy  for 
them.  This  action  has  spawned  his  nckname 
among  the  children  of  the  community  where  is 
is  affectionately  known  as  the  "Candy  Rabbi." 
While  serving  as  spiritual  leader  in  Bloomfield, 
RabtM  Lazowski  has  also  extended  his  efforts 
to  the  community  at  large.  Rabbi  Dr.  Lazowski 
serves  as  a  memtjer  of  the  Educators  Assenv 
biy  of  America,  is  chairman  of  the  Chaplains 
of  the  Hartford  Police,  Bloomfield  Clergy  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Bloomfield  Commission  on 
Aging.  Rabbi  Lazowski  also  serves  as  director 
of  the  Jewish  Federation  and  as  a  director  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Center. 

Rabbi  Lazowski  has  tjeen  particularly  dedi- 
cated to  two  causes,  in  the  Hartford  area,  that 
of  increasing  the  awareness  of  Jewish  culture 
and  the  strengthening  of  relations  tjetween 
various  faiths.  Rabbi  Lazowski  has  tried  to 
bring  knowledge  of  Jewish  and  Israeli  customs 
arxJ  traditions  to  the  community  by  leading 
several  pilgrimages  to  Israel.  He  is  also  a  very 
active  leader  in  the  area  of  interfaith  relations. 
Ratibi  Lazowski  has  conducted  many  interfaith 
activities  whk:h  include  exchanges  of  pulpits, 
and  interaction  between  synagogues  and 
churches. 

Rabtji  Dr.  Philip  Lazowski  is  a  devout  family 
man,  and  has  served  the  community  admira- 
bly through  his  concerted  efforts  as  a  commu- 
nity leader,  scholar,  educator,  spiritual  leader 
and  friend  of  all.  Since  the  days  of  his  youth 
in  Nazi  Germany  Rat)bi  Lazowski  has  exempli- 
fied faith  and  an  untiring  will  to  confront  the 
evils  of  prejudice,  racism  and  anti-semitism  to 
become  a  respected  and  admired  member  of 
the  Rat>binate  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Rat)bi  Lazowski's  dedicated  efforts  as  a  conv 
munity  leader  merit  this  recognition  on  the 
36th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  Rab- 
binate on  March  6,  1991. 


CANNOT    SUPPORT 
TRADE   AGREEMENT 
FAST  TRACK 


PUTTING 
ON   THE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  among  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  tried  for  3  or  4  years  to  pry  kx>se  the 
grip  that  the  past  tvw)  U.S.  administrations 
have  had  on  our  domestk:  farm  programs  in 
the  negotiatk>n  of  a  new  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or  GATT. 

U.S.  Trade  Ambassador  Carta  Hills  and 
other  administratran  officials  have  firmly  nailed 
the  domestk:  programs  to  the  negotiating  table 
even  though  those  programs  don't  betong  in 
an  international  trade  agreement.  Ambassador 
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Hills  insisted  at  our  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearing  recently  that  the  domestk; 
farm  programs  must  go  harxl  in  hand  with 
other  agreements  to  reduce  export  subskJies 
or  artificial  trade  kianiers. 

In  fact,  it  has  become  apparent  in  recent 
months  tfiat  the  administratton  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  ttie  entire  GATT  round,  wtiere  agree- 
ments in  15  economic  sectors  are  at  stake,  in 
order  to  inpose  upon  U.S.  farmers  its  kJealogy 
on  domestc  famn  programs.  I  think  the  reli- 
gious zeal  that  has  wekJed  our  fortunes  in  the 
GATT  round  to  reductions  in  our  domestk:  pro- 
grams is  unfortunate  for  America. 

We  hav#  so  much  to  be  gained  in  a  GATT 
Agreement,  and  the  gains  include  improve- 
ments for  agrk:ulture.  For  example,  we  have 
already  spent  neariy  $400  million  since  last 
October  in  our  efforts  to  out-sut)sidize  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  in  export  sales  for  farm 
comnvsdities.  Those  kin(te  of  sutiskjies  are 
wasteful  and  ought  to  be  sharply  reduced  or 
eliminated  in  ttie  agrcultural  portion  of  a 
GATT  Agreement. 

In  fact,  we  have  an  extensive  and  critkal 
agenda  in  U.S.  trade.  We  still  have  a  $100  bil- 
lion annual  trade  deficit. 

The  deficit  is  not  surprising.  I  have,  for  ex- 
ample, a  200-page  USDA  report  on  nrry  shelf 
that  lists  nothing  but  trade  banners  on  agrk:ul- 
tural  products  between  the  United  States  and 
its  trading  partners.  Despite  all  of  those  bar- 
riers, agriculture  turns  out  a  trade  surplus  year 
after  year,  and  could  help  reduce  the  U.S.  def- 
icit significantly  if  we  could  further  reduce  arti- 
ficial trade  barriers  and  trade-distorting  sut>- 
sidies. 

But,  GATT  is  probably  not  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful if  the  administration  continues  to  weld 
domestic  farm  programs  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment. That  was  demonstrated  clearty  in  De- 
cember when  farmers  from  throughout  West- 
em  Europe  filled  the  city  of  Geneva  when  EC 
negotiators  even  suggested  that  that  might 
throw  domestic  programs  into  the  bargain. 

The  governments  of  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  have  to  deal  with  the  costs  of 
their  domestk;  farm  programs  in  ttieir  respec- 
tive countries.  The  EC  has  enough  difficulty 
shaping  a  common  agrk;ultural  program  for 
12-14— nations  wittraut  making  such  a  pro- 
gram subject  to  GATT  control.  Frankly,  I  don't 
blame  the  Europeans  for  insisting  that  domes- 
tic programs  are  their  own  business.  I  insist 
upon  the  same  automony  for  this  nation. 

It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  that  I 
have  offered  a  resolutkin  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  disapprove  the  extensnn  of  the 
fast  track.  Fast  track  is  a  requirement  in  the 
1988  Trade  Act  that  Congress  either  pass  or 
reject  a  trade  agreement,  without  amendment, 
within  60  days  after  the  Preskjent  has  submit- 
ted it  for  approval. 

My  resolution  is  not  intended  to  kill  the 
GATT  Agreement  I  hope  we  have  such  an 
agreement  But,  as  long  as  the  administratkMi 
is  on  the  wrong  track,  trying  to  legislate  our 
domestk:  programs  in  this  internatk>nal  arena, 
I  certainly  oannot  support  putting  such  a  trade 
agreement  on  a  fast  track.  If  you  are  heading 
down  the  wrong  track,  you  shoukl  not  step  on 
the  accelerator.  You  should  try  to  get  on  the 
right  track. 
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REHIRE  QUALIFED  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 


H0N.GE0RGEJJ10CHBRIJECK1VER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5. 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  passed  the 
House  1988  t}y  a  vote  of  234  to  180  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Guy  Molinari.  This  bill,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  101st  Congress  (H.R.  5490), 
requires  the  rehiring  of  1 ,000  air  traffic  control- 
lers fired  a  decade  ago.  Twenty-four  of  my 
colleagues,  from  txsth  sides  of  the  aisle,  are 
joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  bill  is  not  a  blanket  rehire;  how- 
ever, it  would  alknv  these  highly  qualified  and 
experienced  indivkJuals  to  compete  competi- 
tively for  new  controller  positions  in  the  FAA. 

In  1981,  President  Reagan  fired  11,400  air 
traffic  controllers  who  were  partrcipating  in  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organiza- 
tion [PATCO]  strike.  While  over  the  past  dec- 
ade the  FAA  has  been  able  to  restore  the 
number  of  air  traffic  controllers  to  close  to  its 
prestrike  level,  the  FAA  is  still  far  tielow  the 
necessary  number  of  full  performance  level 
[FPL]  controllers.  FPL  controllers  are  the  only 
ones  wfK)  are  fully  qualified  to  operate  all  posi- 
tions in  a  defined  area. 

The  number  of  flight  operations  harKlled  by 
air  traffic  controllers  is  estimated  to  double  by 
the  year  2000,  with  an  estimated  increase  in 
traffic  from  430  million  passengers  in  1989  to 
as  high  as  one  tjillion  by  2000.  Furtfiermore, 
nmre  than  50  percent  of  the  current  controller 
wori<  force  is  eligit}le  to  retire  by  1995.  The 
National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association 
[NATCA]  supports  altowing  the  controllers  fired 
in  the  1981  strike  to  be  rehired  on  a  competi- 
tive t)asis.  Moreover,  President  Bush  has  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  hire  additional  con- 
trollers in  his  1992  budget. 

Increased  air  traffic  combined  with  an  over- 
worked arxj  understaffed  corp  of  air  traffic 
controllers  has  resulted  in  an  overrtMjrdened 
system  in  whKh  flight  delays  are  the  rule  rattv 
er  than  the  exception.  InckJents  such  as  the 
Avianca  Airiines'  crash  in  Cove  Neck,  NY,  and 
the  crash  of  a  USAir  747  and  a  commuter 
plane  at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport  illus- 
trate the  potential  hazards  of  not  having  avail- 
able a  sufficient  number  of  fully  trained  air  traf- 
fk:  controllers.  As  the  volume  of  air  traffic  con- 
tinues to  grow,  it  is  urgent  that  the  FAA  be 
equipped  to  handle  this  traffic  in  a  safe,  effi- 
cierrt,  and  cost-effective  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatron  I  am  introducing 
today  can  make  available  1,000  indivkiuals 
with  the  proven  ability  and  dedk^ation  to  help 
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manage  the  natkjn's  air  traffk;.  Their  oppor- 
tunity for  rehire  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  this  bill. 


DESERT  STORM  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CIAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  biggest  military  conflk:t  since 
Wortd  War  II.  Throughout  the  worid  there  is 
disagreement  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Iraqi  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  posed  a  sufficient  threat  to 
worid  peace  to  mandate  the  current  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  am  among  a  mirvsrity  of  Ameri- 
cans who  believes  we  dkJ  not  try  hard  enough 
to  avoid  this  military  confrontation.  I  believe 
we  failed  to  exhaust  all  opportunities  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  to  the  Kuwaiti  crisis  and  I 
am  especially  concerned  that  in  our  rush  for 
war,  we  failed  to  adequately  assess  the  finan- 
cial txjrden  this  adventure  will  bear  on  Amer- 
ican society. 

As  the  battle  with  Iraq  winds  down,  it  is  criti- 
cally important  that  we  prepare  for  the  awe- 
some effect  this  war  will  have  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  United  States  economy.  The 
U.S.  economy  is  already  plunging  into  a  re- 
cession. Estimates  of  the  war's  cost  vary 
widely,  but  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  it  will 
cost  many  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

It's  imperative  for  this  Congress  to  raise 
new  Federal  revenues  to  pay  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  An  increased  Federal  deficit  inevi- 
tably will  translate  into  less  funding  for  already 
underfunded  domestk;  programs  such  as  edu- 
catk>n,  health  care,  and  infrastructure  repair.  If 
we  fail  to  adequately  fund  these  bask:  domes- 
tic programs  our  chikjren  will  not  t>e  well  edu- 
cated, the  availat>ility  of  health  care  programs 
will  continue  to  disappear,  our  cities  will  further 
decline,  arxJ  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class  will 
dwindle.  When  these  events  unfokj,  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  compete  in  the  global  mari<et- 
place  will  be  severely  restricted. 

All  Amerrcans  are  proud  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Al- 
ready, hundreds  of  indivkjuals  and  firms  have 
spontaneously  contritxited  more  than  $60,000 
to  help  pay  for  the  war.  Thafs  why  I  t>elieve 
there  will  be  a  groundswell  of  support  for  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

This  legislatk>n  will  allow  American  tax- 
payers to  make  a  special  contribution  to  fi- 
nance the  gulf  war.  The  bill  I  have  drafted  will 
create  a  check-off  tx>x  on  Federal  income  tax 
forms  to  permit  a  taxpayer  the  option  of  in- 
creasing his  or  her  tax  payment  tjy  5  percent. 
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This  extra  5  percent  payment  win  go  directly  to 
a  special  fund,  known  as  ttw  Desert  Storm 
trust  fund,  to  finance  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
This  bill  does  not  limit  financing  of  the  war  to 
this  fund  and  if  more  revenues  are  coHected 
tfian  needed  for  tfie  war  then  any  extra  nmn- 
eys  will  be  utilized  to  retire  the  Federal  deficiL 


THE  NATIONAL  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  MUSEUM 


HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5, 1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  Natnnal  Afri- 
can-Amer«an  Museum  in  Washington,  DC. 
The  bill  seeks  the  establishment  of  a  natk>nal 
museum  dedicated  to  the  heritage  and  culture 
of  African-Americans. 

The  museum  woukj  be  created  to  collect, 
catalogue,  conserve,  and  exhibit  materials  re- 
lated to  the  art,  history,  and  culture  of  African- 
Americans.  It  woukj  be  housed  in  a  free- 
standing facility  to  be  constructed  on  The  Mall 
or  a  site  near  The  Mall. 

The  museum  legislation  woukJ  establish  a 
National  Toist  for  Black  Museums.  The  trust 
woukJ  be  res(x>nsible  for  training  arxl  devetop- 
ing  professionals  at  African-American  muse- 
ums. The  legislatk>n  also  calls  for  an  auttxx- 
ization  of  $10  millk>n  to  create  an  administra- 
tive structure  for  fundraising. 

The  legislatk>n  calls  for  the  museum  to  tie 
affiliated  v^  the  Smittisonian  Institutkm.  The 
museum  woukJ  be  governed  as  an  independ- 
ent entity  with  a  Board  of  Trustees  wtK>se 
members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presklent  of 
the  United  States. 

I  t>elieve  tKie  estatillshment  of  a  natkxial  mu- 
seum and  the  conducting  of  interpretive  pro- 
grams dednated  to  African-American  art,  his- 
tory, and  culture  wouU  educate  people  from 
across  the  United  States  and  around  the 
workj. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  cannot  let  the  vital 
contributions  of  AfricarvAmericans  go  unrec- 
ognized. When  AfricarvAmericans  have  pro- 
foundly shaped  muse,  visual  arts,  scierx^, 
and  literature,  it  is  only  fitting  to  fully  acknowl- 
edge tfiese  accomplishments. 

The  time  has  come  for  tfiis  Natxxi  to  recog- 
nize the  contributk)ns  of  African-Americans. 
Creation  of  a  Natkxial  AfrKan-American  Mu- 
seum woukJ  encourage  all  Americans  to  t>etter 
appreciate  the  social  and  political  evolutkin  of 
our  country. 


\jr^,^i,  a    laai 
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March  6,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Roberts.  Jr.,  pastor, 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  GA, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  bless  our  sisters  and 
brothers  here  assembled,  who  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  thousands, 
from  every  sector  of  this  Nation. 
Theirs  is  almost  a  humanly  impossible 
task,  for  they  represent  so  many  races 
and  conditions  of  people.  Therefore 
come  into  them  and  stretch  them, 
through  Your  Divine  power,  so  they 
may  be  better  than  they  could  ever  be 
without  You. 

We  are  thankful  for  their  eagerness 
and  earnestness  and  diligence  as  they 
represent  and  lead  us.  Keep  them  faith- 
ful to  the  high  trust  we  have  placed  in 
them. 

We  thank  You  that  the  war  has 
ceased.  May  we  never  forget  our  in- 
debtedness to  those  who  answered  the 
call  of  their  Nation,  and  served  so  val- 
iantly. Let  Your  comforting  presence 
rest  upon  all  who  lost  loved  ones.  May 
we  not  forsake  them  as  they  try  to 
pick  up  the  broken  pieces,  and  move 
on.  Extend  our  compassion  and  care  for 
them  beyond  the  immediate.  Into  the 
long  years  that  lie  ahead  *  *  *  and 
give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

Grant  wisdom  to  our  national  lead- 
ers, our  President  and  all  of  those  in 
positions  of  power  and  influence.  Set 
before  us  all  the  final  words  of  King 
David,  *  *  *  "He/She  that  ruleth  over 
people  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear 
Of  God." 

Move  this  body  closer  to  Your  sense 
of  justice,  so  that  the  fairness  and  eq- 
uity envisioned  by  the  Founding  Moth- 
ers and  Fathers  may  be  brought  to 
closer  realization  for  all  of  the  people. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGL^CE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Nichols]  to  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledere  allegiance  to  the  Flag:  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  Resolution  pro- 
vidlng  for  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

SJ.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  REV.  JOE 
ROBERTS 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  guest  chaplain  and  my  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Joseph  L.  Roberts. 

Reverend  Roberts  is  the  senior  pastor 
of  the  historic  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 
in  Atlanta,  GA.  One  of  Atlanta's  oldest 
black  churches,  Ebenezer  was  formerly 
pastored  by  the  Reverend  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Sr.,  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Reverend  Roberts  has  traveled 
throughout  America  and  the  world 
teaching,  speaking,  and  preaching.  He 
serves  on  numerous  boards  and  com- 
mittees of  community  and  national  or- 
ganizations. He  is  a  true  leader  and 
valued  resource  to  his  community  and 
the  Nation. 

Reverend  Roberts  was  born  and 
raised  in  Chicago,  IL.  He  has  degrees 
from  Knoxville  College,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  pastored 
churches  all  over  the  Nation,  and  for- 
merly was  a  top  official  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  America. 

Reverend  Roberts  has  received  honor- 
ary degrees  from  Morehouse  College, 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  the 
Interdenominational  Theological  Cen- 
ter, and  Franklin  College. 

Under  Reverend  Roberts'  leadership, 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  has  grown 
considerably  in  membership  size.  It  has 
added  a  senior  citizens  day  care  center, 
a  food  cooperative,  and  a  community 
counseling  service. 

Every  Sunday,  visitors  come  from  all 
over  the  world  to  hear  Reverend  Rob- 
erts speak. 


Today,  we  welcome  Reverend  Roberts 
to  the  House  of  the  people. 


D  1210 

TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  RUSSELL 
SANBORN 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permiasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  rejoicing  at  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  Iraq.  As 
Generaa  Schwarzkopf  said  today,  all  of 
them  we  heroes  to  their  country.  I 
command  them  all,  but  I  want  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  today  to  Capt.  Russell 
Sanborn.  Captain  Sanborn,  from  my 
hometown  of  Deland,  FL,  was  shot 
down  in  February  flying  his  Harrier  jet 
over  Kuwait.  For  nearly  a  month,  his 
family  has  waited  for  some  word  of  his 
fate.  Now,  we  know  that  he  is  safe  and 
will  be  returning  home  soon  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Captain 
Sanborn  for  his  bravery  and  heroism, 
and  to  welcome  him  back.  I  also  want 
to  applaud  his  family,  his  parents 
Wayne  and  Dixie,  and  his  wife  Linda, 
for  their  strength  and  courage  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  All  of  America  shares 
in  your  joy,  and  salutes  the  accom- 
plishments of  Captain  Sanborn  and  the 
others  for  their  work  in  defense  of  free- 
dom in  the  Middle  East. 


AMERICA'S  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

(Ms.  DeLAURO,  asked  and  was  given 
permisaion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  is  experiencing  an  outpouring 
of  pride  and  patriotism  in  the  wake  of 
a  stunning  military  victory.  And  we 
have  every  right  to  be  proud. 

And  now  we  have  the  opportunity, 
with  tlie  spirit  of  that  victory  still 
fresh  in  our  minds,  to  confront  the 
major  domestic  challenges  facing  our 
country,  challenges  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. And  there  is  no  challenge  great- 
er than  the  health  care  crisis  tearing 
at  every  segment  of  our  country. 

I  have  talked  with  businesses,  large 
and  small,  in  my  district,  who  all  echo 
the  same  concerns  about  the  rising 
costs  of  health  care  and  how  its  affect 
on  their  ability  to  remain  competitive, 
financiailly  healthy,  and  provide  ade- 
quate health  coverage  to  thefr  workers. 
The  escalating  costs  of  health  care  are 
threatening  their  ability  to  survive. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  «t  in  this  typeface  indices  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  d«  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  have  talked  with  middle  class  work- 
ing people  in  my  district  who  not  only 
find  themselves  burdened  with  the 
soaring  costs  of  everyday  living,  but 
also  nnding  it  Impossible  to  afford 
health  coverage  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  families— their  standard  of  living 
is  eroding  and  they  are  forced  to  make 
difficult  choices. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge— time  to  invest  in  our  citizens. 
America  can  demonstrate  the  same 
unity  and  commitment  in  addressing 
our  domestic  challenges,  as  we  did  to 
fighting  the  gulf  war. 


SALUTING  OUR  NATION'S 
LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  GULF  WAR 

(Mr.  HOBSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  our  President,  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  Chairman  Powell,  and 
General  Schwarzkopf  for  their  leader- 
ship in  bringing  the  gvHf  wax  to  a  swift 
and  successful  conclusion. 

Only  2  months  ago,  in  the  first  few 
days  of  the  102d  Congress,  we  gathered 
here  to  debate  whether  or  not  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  use  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Force  was  used  and 
peace  was  restored.  Now  we  gather 
again,  confident  that  we  made  the  cor- 
rect decision. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
President  Bush  said,  "We  have  the 
unique  responsibility  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  freedom."  With  this  vision,  the 
President  led  the  United  States,  along 
with  the  allied  forces,  to  victory  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  restored  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Kuwait. 

And  something  else  happened  when 
we  returned  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Kuwait.  We  restored  something  in  our- 
selves—the simple  understanding  that 
freedom  is  an  obligation  worthy  of  sac- 
rifice. 

The  depth  of  that  sacrifice  is  felt 
most  by  the  families  of  our  troops.  For 
some  the  sacriflce  was  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one.  For  others  it  is  dealing  with 
the  absence  of  a  loved  one  until  they 
are  welcomed  home.  Until  everyone  is 
safely  welcomed  home,  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  them. 

President  Bush,  Secretary  Cheney, 
Chairman  Powell,  General  Schwarz- 
kopf, and  the  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  gulf  fulfilled  our  obligation  to 
freedom  with  confidence  and  deter- 
mination. Today,  I  know  my  feelings 
are  shared  with  all  Americans  that  we 
are  proud  of  the  expertise  and  deter- 
mination demonstrated  by  our  men  and 
women  In  the  gulf  and  the  world  lead- 
ership of  President  George  Bush. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     LEGISLATION 
ESTABLISHING  PERMANENT 

FORMULA     FOR    GRAZING    FEES 
ON  PUBLIC  RANGELANDS 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  17  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  today  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  make  permanent  the  for- 
mula for  determining  fees  for  the  graz- 
ing of  livestock  on  public  rangelands. 
We  believe  this  legislation  will  add  a 
balanced  voice  to  this  emotional  de- 
bate. 

Today,  55  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  the  public 
rangeland  is  healthier  and  supports  a 
greater  diversity  of  plant  and  animal 
life  because  of  a  well-managed  grazing 
program.  The  livestock  that  graze  on 
open  rangelands  encourage  the 
plantlife  to  thrive  which  helps  reduce 
the  danger  of  forest  fires,  and  in  turn 
creates  a  hospitable  environment  for 
wildlife.  The  thousands  of  stockponds, 
waterholes,  and  salt  supplies  distrib- 
uted by  Federal  agencies  and  livestock 
operators  have  also  contributed  to  the 
general  rise  in  wildlife  species  and 
numbers  on  our  public  rangelands. 
Livestock  grazing  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  tools  available 
to  rangeland  managers  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  environment  on  our  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  representatives  of 
rural  western  districts  we  know  first- 
hand the  importance  of  ranching  to 
rural  communities.  The  extensive  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  West  are  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  to  the  people 
in  16  Western  States. 

As  this  debate  progresses,  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  look  closely  at 
this  issue  and  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  multiple  use  concept,  which  in- 
cludes the  use  of  public  lands  by  Amer- 
ican stockmen. 


BREAST-PROSTATE  CANCER 
LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
address  very  real  diseases  affecting  our 
Nation's  families— breast  cancer  and 
prostate  cancer. 

One  of  every  9  women  will  develop 
breast  cancer  and  1  of  every  11  men  will 
develop  prostate  cancer.  Each  day, 
families  throughout  our  Nation  are 
having  to  deal  with  these  diseases. 

While  no  cure  exists  for  breast  or 
prostate  cancer,  early  detection  is  one 
of  the  best  means  for  survival.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
ensure  the  good  health  of  our  families. 
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First,  we  should  provide  for  the  cov- 
erage of  annual  screening  manuno- 
graphles  imder  part  B  of  the  Medicare 
Program  for  women  over  64.  While 
these  women  may  obtain  a  mammog- 
raphy every  other  year  under  current 
law,  my  bill  would  increase  this  fire- 
quency  to  every  year,  as  recommended 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Since  others  should  also  have  access 
to  these  necessary  procedures,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  require  State  Med- 
icaid plans  to  provide  coverage  of 
screening  mammographies. 

Last,  while  the  incidence  of  prostate 
cancer  has  increased,  it  is  still  consid- 
ered a  taboo  subject  in  many  homes. 
To  remedy  this  lack  of  knowledge,  I 
have  introduced  a  measure  to  establish 
a  Prostate  Cancer  Public  Education 
Program  through  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  breast  and  prostate  can- 
cer are  not  a  woman's  or  a  man's  prob- 
lem, they  are  problems  which  are  faced 
by  real  families.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  show  their  concern  about  the  health 
of  the  families  in  their  district  and  join 
me  in  cosponsorshlp  of  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation. 


STRENGTHENING  OUR  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post-ABC  News  poll  that 
only  10  percent  of  Americans  believe 
the  economy  is  getting  better.  While 
this  is  an  Improvement  over  the  poll 
results  of  the  last  few  months,  it  does 
not  signal  much  confidence  in  our 
economy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  confidence  and 
patriotism  which  has  been  so  strong 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  would 
transfer  somewhat  to  our  economy. 

The  war  has  shown  us  we  can  stiU  act 
decisively  and  successfully  when  we 
put  our  minds  to  it.  Using  our  tree  en- 
terprise system— the  engine  which 
drives  our  economy — we  can  again 
begin  producing  quality  products  which 
are  competitive  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  citizens  should  once 
again  begin  producing  and  consuming 
products  with  the  knowledge  that  our 
economy  is  the  largest  and  strongest  in 
the  world. 


D1220 
THE  NATIONAL  VICTORY  PARADE 

(Mr.  ZIMMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  en- 
dorsing a  national  victory  parade  in 
Washington,  DC,  to  welcome  home  our 
brave  troops  f^m  the  gulf. 


?A  a    7.Q.QI 
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Their  commitment,  courage,  and  pro- 
fessionalism have  brou«rht  a  swift  reso- 
lution to  the  war  and  ended  Saddam 
Hussein's  brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait. 
These  flne  Americans  richly  deserve 
such  an  honor. 

But  In  our  euphoria  over  this  victory, 
America  must  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  a  past  mistake.  The 
veterans  of  Vietnam  and  Korea  should 
be  given  the  honor  of  leading  this  pa- 
rade. 

These  veterans  returned  from  their 
wars  to  encounter  indifference  or  out- 
right hostility  from  the  citizens  they 
had  risked  their  lives  for. 

America  should  seize  this  chance  to 
give  these  veterans  the  recognition  and 
gratitude  they  deserve  by  inviting 
them  to  lead  the  national  victory  pa- 
rade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  submit 
that  this  parade  ought  to  pass  in  re- 
view of  the  Vietnam  War  Memorial.  As 
America  pays  tribute  to  our  living  war 
veterans,  so  too  should  we  honor  the 
troops  who  did  not  come  home  from 
Vietnam. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  START 
TAKING  CARE  OF  OUR  OWN 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Kouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
American-Israeli  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  threatened  to  cut  campaign 
contributions  to  those  who  would  in 
fact  opi>ose  certain  levels  of  supple- 
mental aid  for  Israel.  This  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

Israel  is  a  friend.  They  deserve  credit 
for  their  restraint  in  the  gulf,  but 
AIPAC's  recent  actions  are  nothing 
more  than  blackmail,  pure  and  simple. 

What  is  worse,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  are  foreign  lob- 
bies that  seem  to  weave  their  way 
right  into  the  fabric  of  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  seems  evident  that 
Congress  would  be  more  willing  to  cut 
school  lunches  than  to  make  cuts  in 
foreign  aid.  I  find  that  disgusting. 

While  America  is  going  bankrupt,  we 
keep  shipping  money  overseas.  I  say 
that  makes  no  sense  to  me,  no  sense  to 
America,  and  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
start  taking  care  of  our  own  country. 


SECRECY  OATH  FOR  INTEL- 
LIGENCE  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 
JUSTIFIED 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
deep  concerns  about  the  ability  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  to  con- 


duct business  without  leaking  or  mis- 
handling classified  information. 

The  recent  rejection  of  an  amend- 
ment to  require  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
by  a  9-to-6  vote  along  party  lines  is 
de^ly  disturbing.  In  addition,  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  members  to  the  com- 
mittee with  strong  anti-intelligence 
feelings  does  not  seem  proper  or  appro- 
priate. These  actions  make  me  ques- 
tion the  usefulness  of  the  committee 
and  its  valuable  work. 

Although  we  are  all  strongly  encoiu-- 
aged  by  the  demise  of  communism,  the 
United  States  continues  to  face  threats 
and  challenges  around  the  world.  Re- 
cently, I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Baltic  Republics  and  witness  the 
brutality  and  deception  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
free  or  democratic  society,  and  it 
would  be  an  enormous  mistake  to  com- 
promise our  intelligence  capabilities  in 
any  way  at  this  time. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  Is  extremely  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  lives  of 
our  brave  men  and  women  in  the  intel- 
ligence community  are  directly  im- 
pacted by  our  actions.  We  must  ensure 
that  our  intelligence  gathering  capa- 
bilities are  not  jeopardized,  and  the 
safety  of  our  personnel  endangered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  question  the 
honor  of  the  members  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  but  I  feel  requiring 
an  oath  of  secrecy  from  the  committee 
members  is  justified,  especially  when 
you  realize  the  lives  of  our  agents  and 
the  Integrity  of  our  Nation's  intel- 
ligence is  at  stake. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  DESERT 

SHIELD-DESERT  STORM  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  STUDENT  FI- 
NANCIAL AID  AND  FAIRNESS 
ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
givem  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
August,  thousands  of  Americans  have 
left  college  and  vocational  schools  for 
military  service  in  the  gulf.  Many  are 
facing  extreme  financial  hardship,  in- 
clu<Jing  the  possibility  of  student  loan 
defaults. 

After  recent  discussions  with  the  In- 
diana University  loan  office,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  ensure 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  per- 
sonnel who  participate  in  Federal  Stu- 
dent Loan  and  Pell  Grant  Programs  do 
not  suffer  financially.  This  bill  will 
grant  the  Secretary  of  Education  broad 
authority  to  waive  various  require- 
ments and  repayment  schedules  placed 
on  military  personnel  with  student 
loans  or  grants  on  active  duty  as  a  re- 
sult of  Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm. 
The«e  provisions  will  ease  the  burden 
on  such  borrowers  and  will  avoid  inad- 
vertent technical  default. 


Another  provision  of  the  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  Military  Per- 
sonnel Student  Financial  Aid  and  Fair- 
ness Act  of  1991  encourages  colleges 
and  universities  to  offer  either  pro  rata 
refund^  or  a  credit  in  a  comparable 
amount  against  future  tuition  and  fees. 

We  need  to  do  more,  but  this  Is  a 
very  good  start  in  a  very  Important 
area. 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  is  quite  inter- 
ested and  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  appreciate  his  leadership 
and  Interest. 


PUTTING  THE  CART  IN  FRONT  OF 
THE  HORSE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's otherwise  comprehensive  de- 
posit Insurance  study  failed  to  Include 
a  plan  to  tackle  the  most  crucial  issue 
confrottting  us  today— the  recapitaliza- 
tion of  the  bank  Insurance  fund,  which 
is  today  only  barely  solvent. 

For  Treasury  to  discuss  in  great  de- 
tail every  issue  but  the  bank  insurance 
fund  recapitalization  is  clearly  a  case 
of  putting  the  cart  in  front  of  the 
horse. 

However,  Treasury  did  set  forth  four 
criteria  which  any  recapitalization 
plan  must  meet. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  only 
proposal  which  meets  all  four  of  these 
criteria  is  legislation  I  reintroduced  at 
the  begfinnlng  of  the  session— the  Bank 
Account  Safety  and  Soundness  Act— 
H.R.  31, 

My  pflan  provides  sufficient  new  re- 
sources, relies  on  Industry  funds,  uses 
generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples, takes  into  account  the  health  of 
the  industry,  and  most  importantly, 
protects  the  taxpayers  from  paying  for 
another  insurance  fund  bailout. 

Recapitalization  of  the  bank  insur- 
ance fund  must  be  a  top  priority  of 
Congress  this  year,  and  H.R.  31  is  the 
only  plan  that  does  the  job.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Bank  Ac- 
count Safety  and  Soundness  Act. 


THE  BELF-DEFEATING  HISTORY 
OF  THE  PALESTINIANS 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chronicled  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
today,  the  Palestinian  people  are  the 
cause  of  their  own  statelessness. 

Their  obsession  with  the  glories  of 
1,(KX)  years  ago.  Islamic  jihad,  or  holy 
war,  devotion  to  terrorism,  and  seem- 
ing inability  to  adjust  to  the  world 
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around  them  have  precluded  the  Pal- 
estinians right  to  negotiate  their  own 
home.  To  force  the  Israelis  to  sit  down 
at  the  negotiating  table  would  be  what 
we  call  in  this  country  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment,  and  therefore,  un- 
constitutional. 


craft  collision,  may  have  contributed 
far  more  to  the  war  effort  than  he 
could  have  possibly  known. 

The  amphibious  exercises  which 
moved  quickly  up  and  down  the  coast 
of  Kuwait  confused  the  enemy  and  fo- 
cused much  of  their  firepower  on  the 


The  article  makes  clear  how  wrong    beach— rather  than  American  and  al 


headed  it  would  be  for  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation  to  insist 
that  Israel  sit  at  a  negotiating  table 
with  the  PLO  in  light  of  the  Palestin- 
ian's history  of  what  I  call  a  reality  de- 
nial syndrome.  Opportunities  for  a  Pal- 
estinian homeland  have  repeatedly 
been  refused  or  destroyed  by  the  Pal- 
estinian people  themselves: 

In  1948,  the  Palestinians  rejected  out 
of  hand  the  Palestinian-state  homeland 
created  for  them  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  1967,  Jordan  refused  to  stay  out  of 
the  war  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
which  was  started  by  threats  from  Nas- 
ser, and  Jordan  lost  the  West  Bank  to 
Israel. 

In  1973,  the  PLO  rejected  the  Israel- 
Egypt  plan  to  give  autonomy  to  Pal- 
estinians in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaiza. 

Most  recently,  the  supposedly  mod- 
erate leaders  of  Palestine,  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  and  Yasir  Arafat,  em- 
braced the  butcher  of  Baghdad,  Saddam 


lied  troops  moving  on  Kuwait  City 
from  the  west. 

Corporal  Garza  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  his  6-month-old  daughter,  Jen- 
nifer, and  his  parents  who  still  reside 
in  Texas. 

In  a  cruel  twist  of  irony.  Spec.  Andy 
Alaniz  was  killed  in  the  final  hours  of 
battle,  right  around  the  time  President 
Bush  declared  a  cessation  of  American 
offensive  actions. 

Alaniz,  a  freckle-faced,  left-handed 
baseball  player  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents, new  wife,  Cathy,  and  his  yet  un- 
born child. 

In  a  November  letter  to  his  own  fa- 
ther. Spec.  Alaniz  wrote  of  becoming  a 
father  and  expressing  thanks  to  his  fa- 
ther for  the  outstanding  job  the  senior 
Alaniz  had  done.  I  read  from  the  letter. 

The  news  from  Cathy  about  the  baby  has 
made  me  sick  to  even  be  here.  You  did  every- 
thing: possible  for  us  and  we  never  even  said 
thank  you  ♦  *  *  All  those  times  you  brought 
us  candies  in  your  lunch  box  and  all  we  did 


We  will  also  give  tribute,  our  love 
and  affection  to  all  the  men  and  women 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Every 
State  was  involved,  but  Kentucky  was 
involved  in  a  very  dramatic  way  in  the 
Gulf  activities. 

The  lOlst  Airborne  Division,  the 
Screaming  Eagles,  are  housed  and  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Campbell.  KY.  and  they 
performed  what  has  been  called  "bold 
and  bodacious"  action  in  the  air-land 
campaign  in  the  Gulf.  Fort  Knox.  KY, 
is  the  U.S.  Army  Armor  Center  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Thomas  Foley,  trained  not  only  the 
Army  but  the  Marine  Corps  people  in 
tank  warfare,  and  developed  the  Ml-Al 
tank  which  proved  its  prowess  in  the 
sands  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

The  100th  Division  (Training)  is  lo- 
cated in  Louisville,  my  home  town, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  Chegar,  deployed  many  of  its 
people  to  the  various  divisions  in  need 
of  personnel. 

Last  but  not  least,  in  our  own  family, 
my  nephew,  my  brother's  son,  S.  Sgt. 
Steven  Mazzoli,  is  now  at  Fort  Knox, 
having  been  activated  under  the  100th. 

We  will  begin  tonight.  Mr.  Speaker, 
welcoming  back  home  with  oijen  arms 
and  with  love  and  affection  those  brave 


Hussein,  further  crushing  the  image  of    was  grab  it  and  run.  All  those  times  you    and  valiant  Kentucklans  who  served  us 


the  Palestinian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  we  to  ask  Is- 
rael, our  ally,  to  negotiate  with  a  peo- 
ple obsessed  with  jihad,  who  have  re- 
cently cheered  the  bombing  of  innocent 
civilians  in  Israel  from  their  rooftops 
in  Jerusalem,  and  who  have  histori- 
cally led  the  pack  in  exporting  world- 
wide terrorism? 

Truly,  the  Palestinian  people  have  a 
wealth  of  talent  and  culture.  But  until 
they  cease  following  the  lead  of  close- 
minded  kings  and  terrorists,  no  nego- 
tiation is  possible.  Any  negotiations  at 
all  should  proceed  only  with  moderate 
representatives  in  the  West  Bank  who 
want  to  live  in  peace  with  Israel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LANCE  CPL.  ARTHUR 
GARZA,  SPEC.  ANDY  ALANIZ, 
AND  ROGER  VALENTINE 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  three  valiant  young  men 
from  south  Texas  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait after  Saddam  waged  an  illegal 
war. 


came  to  my  ball  games  and  it  always  made 
me  play  better.  Thank  you  for  everything 
you've  done  for  me.  I'm  maintaining  all 
right  so  don't  worry  about  me — worry  about 
the  others.  I  love  you.  Pop,  take  care. 

This  young  man's  message  to  his 
family  touches  my  soul.  We  will  miss 
these  three  young  men,  and  we  will  aJ- 
ways  remember  them. 

Their  gallant  spirits  will  live  on  in 
the  precious  memories  of  their  families 
and  friends. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
commemoration  of  these  brave  young 
men  who  died  on  and  around  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Help  me  to  assure  their  families  that 
they  will  always  have  the  appreciation 
of  a  grateful  Nation. 


in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


D  1220 

KENTUCKIANS  PLAYED  A  DRA- 
MATIC ROLE  IN  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
in  this  Chamber,  a  few  feet  from  where 
I  am  standing,   the  President  of  the 


Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Arthiu-  Garza,  of    United  States  will  come  and  report  to     Moslems 


END  UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE 
TO  JORDAN 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow I  will  introduce  a  bill  to  cut  off 
all  United  States  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Jordan.  For  many 
years  now.  this  Nation  has  supported 
Jordan  with  tens  of  millions  of  U.S. 
taxpayer  dollars.  For  that  gracious 
help,  we  saw  the  United  States  vllined 
by  thousands  of  Jordanians,  marching 
in  the  streets,  waving  Iraqi  flags  and 
carrying  portraits  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
The  Scud  attacks  against  Israel  were 
hailed  as  a  great  triumph  by  the  Jor- 
danian people.  Not  only  did  the  people 
of  Jordan  wholeheartedy  support  Iraq 
and  its  invasion  of  Kuwait,  so  did  King 
Hussein.  King  Hussein  pretended  to  re- 
main neutral  in  this  conflict,  while  in 
reality  his  army  supplied  ammunition 
to  the  Iraqi  Army  and  willfully  vio- 
lated the  embargo.  He  personally  de- 
clared the  U.S.-led  struggle  against 
Saddam   Hussein   a   "war  against  all 


Kingsvllle,  TX,  and  Army  Infantry 
Spec.  Andy  Alaniz,  of  Corpus  Christl, 
TX,  and  Roger  Valentine  of  Portland 
have  joined  the  number  of  brave  Amer- 
icans who  have  died  in  defense  of  free- 
dom around  the  world. 

Conmral    Garza,    despite    his    early 
death  as  a  result  of  an  amphibious 


Members,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
world,  on  how  the  war  in  the  Gulf  was 
prosecuted  and  how  the  peace  may  be 
obtained.  We.  the  Congress,  the  Nation, 
the  world,  will  pay  tribute  to  President 
Bush  for  the  resoluteness  and  the  wis- 
dom that  he  and  his  people  used  in 
managing  the  war. 


My  colleagues,  this  Nation  has  a 
budget  deficit  in  excess  of  S300  billion. 
But  even  if  we  were  running  a  surplus, 
it  would  be  unconscionable  to  support 
a  nation  that  has  stabbed  us  in  the 
back.  Our  foreign  aid  dollars  should  be 
spent  helping  the  needy  of  the  world, 
not  those  who  side  with  a  ruthless  ty- 
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rant.  So  join  me,  and  stop  sending  U.S. 
dollars  to  a  turncoat  nation. 
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RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  DELAY 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  rise  to  point  out  that  as  of 
today  the  delay  on  funding  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  has  cost  $48 
n:iillion  In  totally  wasted  money.  The 
fact  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
cannot  get  its  act  together  to  bring  a 
clean  bill  to  the  floor,  to  get  it  through 
the  other  body,  to  get  it  down  to  the 
White  House,  to  get  it  signed,  cost  $8 
million  every  day.  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinary contrast  between  the  effective- 
ness and  success  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  who  could  actually  win  a  war  in 
100  hours  of  ground  combat,  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  which,  at  $8 
million  a  day,  is  just  literally  throwing 
money  away  because  it  cannot  figure 
out  how  to  pass  a  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  bill  which  everyone  here 
knows  has  to  be  passed,  and  which 
would  simply  be  used  to  pay  off  the  de- 
positors. 

Now  we  all  know  we  will  pay  off  the 
depositors.  So  I  say  to  my  friends,  we 
on  the  Republican  side  are  very  pre- 
pared to  cooperate.  We  want  to  work 
vrlth  Members.  But  please,  let  Members 
not  keep  throwing  SB  million  away. 


FAILED  REPUBLICAN  POLICY 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  jiist  preceded  me  in  the 
well  needs  to  be  responded  to. 

He  notes  that  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers for  the  delay  in  passing  a  reau- 
thorization of  the  RTC  and  appropriat- 
ing the  money  is  S48  million.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia  that  the 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  for  the 
failed  S&L  policies  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration, a  policy  of  deregulation  cou- 
pled with  desupervision,  will  cost 
American  taxpayers  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  that  amount.  The  Reagan 
administration— after  giving  thrifts 
broad  new  powers  to  use— then  set  out 
to  cut  supervision  of  thrifts,  while 
fighting  the  e^orts  of  those  of  us  who 
sought  to  strengthen  supervision.  The 
cost  of  that  policy  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  is  not  measured  in  the 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  in  the 
tens  of  biUlons  of  dollars. 

At  some  point  in  time  I  would  like  to 
see  some  recognition  of  that  cost  to 
our  taxpayers. 


INACTION  COSTS  MONEY 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
Members  continue  the  discussion. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  admin- 
istration wanted  to  do  things  regarding 
the  thrifts  that  Members  of  Congress 
told  them  they  could  not  do.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  forget  that  issue. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
was  not  one  of  those  Members,  but  we 
have  had  not  one,  but  two  scandals.  A 
scandal  in  this  House,  and  a  scandal  in 
the  other  Chamber,  over  the  involve- 
ment of  Members  of  Congress  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  attempts  to  properly 
regulate  the  thrift  industry. 

Now,  we  ought  to  say  there  is  enough 
blame  in  the  past  to  go  around  for  ev- 
erybody, and  we  ought  to  deal  with  the 
problem  today,  as  difficult  as  it  is  for 
both  parties,  for  both  sides  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, downtown  and  here  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  It  will  cost  more  money  than 
anyone  in  this  country,  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  wants  to  spend,  but  inaction 
is  costing  even  more  money.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  resolve. 
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quality  health  care  for  all 


INAPPROPRIATE  APPROPRIATION 
TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  State  of  Israel.  Our  country 
should  continue  to  be  a  guarantor  of 
the  right  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  exist 
and  prosper.  We  are  beholden  to  Israel 
as  a  bastion  of  democracy  in  a  sea  of 
totalitarianism.  We  glory  in  the  spunk 
and  spirit  and  collective  genius  of  the 
Jewish  people,  but  there  is  no  way  that 
there  is  any  rhyme,  reason,  or  justice 
in  a  gift  of  $660  million  from  the 
hardpressed  taxpayers  of  America  to 
the  State  of  Israel,  especially  at  this 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  already  enormous 
costSB  of  Desert  Storm,  the  appropria- 
tion of  $650  million  to  Israel,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  will  cause 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  think  that  we 
have  taken  leave  of  our  senses. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  here 
today  to  announce  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  establish  a  national, 
single-payer  health  care  program 
which  would  cut  the  Nation's  health 
care  costs,   while   guaranteeing   com- 


prehensive, 
Amerioans. 

Joining  me  in  this  initiative  are  20 
Memb€D<8  of  Congress,  10  major  unions, 
consmtter  activist  groups,  and  Physi- 
cians f©r  a  National  Health  Program. 

This  plan  would  cover  a  wide  range  of 
comprehensive  benefits  including  hos- 
pital and  physician  care,  long-term 
care,  prescription  drugs,  mental  health 
services,  dental  care,  and  preventive 
care.  There  would  be  no  coinsurance  or 
deductibles  to  curtail  access  to  medical 
treatment  and  consumers  would  be  free 
to  choose  their  own  doctors,  hospital, 
or  health  care  provider. 

Everyone  knows  that  our  health  care 
system  is  in  a  state  of  crisis — health 
costs  are  spirallng  while  the  uninsured 
population  continues  to  grow.  Last 
year  we  spent  11.5  percent  of  our  GNP 
on  health  care,  more  than  any  other 
country.  Yet  our  health  statistics  are 
poorer  than  most  other  industrialized 
countries.  We  rank  13th  in  life  expect- 
ancy and  an  appalling  22d  in  preventing 
infant  mortality.  We  are  also  the  only 
major  industrialized  country  that 
lacks  a  national  health  care  program. 

Clearly,  there  are  major  flaws  in  our 
system.  My  constituents  complain  con- 
stantly about  skyrocketing  health  in- 
surance premiimis  and  mountains  of  in- 
comprehensible paperwork  generated 
by  our  inefficient  system.  This  plan 
would  solve  those  problems. 

Surveys  show  that  Americans  want 
national  health  insurance,  but  fear  the 
cost  would  be  too  high.  In  fact,  under 
this  single-payer  system,  95  percent  of 
Americans  would  pay  less  for  health 
care  than  they  do  now.  Senior  citizens 
would  not  only  save  $33  billion  a  year 
over  what  they  now  spend  on  health 
care  but  would  also  receive  long-term 
care  in  addition  to  many  other  bene- 
fits. The  nonelderly  would  save  $25  bil- 
lion a  year  and  gain  permanent  access 
to  quality  health  care. 

A  single-payer  plan  achieves  these  re- 
markable savings  by  greatly  simplify- 
ing the  administration  of  our  health 
system.  All  Americans  are  covered 
under  a  single  comprehensive  health 
program  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  means  money  is  no  longer 
wasted  on  weeding  out  unprofitable 
groups  iand  individuals,  or  on  advertis- 
ing, marketing,  commissions,  or  on 
billing  1,500  insurance  agencies  and 
million*  of  consumers.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, administrative  costs  consume 
just  2  percent  of  Medicare's  budget, 
compared  to  about  11  percent  for  pri- 
vate health  insurers. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  spend- 
ing billions  on  this  inefficient  system 
while  37  million  Americans  remain  im- 
insured.  Not  only  Is  the  health  of  our 
Nation  at  stake,  but  so  is  our  economic 
well-being.  The  current  system  will 
cost  $1.6  trillion,  15  percent  of  GNP,  by 
the  year  2000  if  nothing  is  done  to  re- 
form our  system.  Only  comprehensive 
reform  of  this  wasteful  system  will 
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contain  costs  and  gruarantee  access.  A 
single-payer  system  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  deliver  health  care  to  ev- 
eryone. By  adopting  a  single-payer  sys- 
tem, we  can  not  only  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic competitiveness,  but  we  can  im- 
prove the  health  of  all  Americans. 

My  proposal  does  not  attempt  to  an- 
swer every  detail.  It  is  intended  as  a 
framework  for  how  a  national  health 
care  program  should  be  structured.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  others 
interested  in  health  care  reform  and 
welcome  suggestions  for  improving  my 
plan.  Above  all,  my  proposal  will  spur 
debate  on  the  issue  of  national  health 
care  and  move  us  closer  to  solving  our 
health  care  crisis. 

Joining  me  in  support  of  this  Initia- 
tive are  fellow  members  of  Congress: 
GEX3RGE  Miller,  Tom  Downey,  Nancy 
Pelosi,  Charles  Schumer,  Charles 
Rangel,  Jim  Moody,  Jim  mcDermott, 
Sidney  Yates,  Frank  annunzio, 
Cardiss  Collins,  Gus  Savage,  William 
LiPiNSKi,  Lane  Evans,  Charlie  Hayes, 
George  Sangmeister,  Edward  Mar- 
key,  Gerald  Kleczka,  Matthew  Mar- 
tinez, John  LaFalce,  Patsy  mink,  and 
James  Oberstar. 

Also,  here,  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion are  representatives  from  the  Unit- 
ed Auto  Workers,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union, 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union,  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  Citizen  Ac- 
tion, Physicians  for  a  National  Health 
Program,  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  Consumers  Union,  and 
public  citizens. 


D  1240 

ENCOURAGING  SAVINGS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  savings  and  investment.  I 
call  the  first  one  the  Bank  and  Savings 
Investment  Act  of  1991. 

I  think  Americans  should  be  encour- 
aged to  increase  personal  savings  ac- 
counts. By  permitting  taxpayers  to  es- 
tablish family  savings  accounts,  it 
would  encourage  investment  and  sav- 
ings. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  what  we  call  a  home  ownership 
initiative.  Under  current  law,  early 
withdrawals  from  an  IRA  are  subject  to 
a  10-percent  excise  tax,  or  a  penalty. 


and  included  as  ordinary  income  on  an 
individual's  tax  return. 

My  proposal  today  would  correct 
that  and  would  allow  that  up  to  S10,000 
could  be  withdrawn  without  penalty 
for  a  flrst-time  home  purchase. 

The  second  bill  provides  for  the  rein- 
statement of  the  fully  deductible  ERA. 

I  encourage  Members  to  take  a  close 
look  at  both  bills,  with  the  idea  of  co- 
sponsorship. 


CABLE  TV  NEEDS 
REREGULATION— NOW 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  very  first  speech  In  this 
Chamber  2  years  ago.  I  spoke  of  the 
need  for  action  on  the  cable  television 
Issue.  I  warned  that  if  we  did  not  act  to 
reregulate  the  cable  television  Indus- 
try, consumers  would  face  limited 
choices,  that  major  sporting  events 
would  continue  to  move  to  cable  and 
pay  cable,  that  local  input  of  cable  de- 
cisions would  continue  to  ebb  away 
and— most  Importantly— that  rates 
would  continue  to  rise  far  more  quick- 
ly than  Inflation.  Well,  we  did  not  pass 
a  cable  bill  and  all  of  that  has  come 
true.  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  also  hearing  from  outraged 
consumers  about  rising  rates. 

Recently,  four  communities  In  my 
area  were  hit  with  cable  rate  increases. 
In  each  case  there  was  no  notice  given 
before  the  rate  increase  went  into  ef- 
fect and  local  advisory  boards  could  do 
little  more  than  watch  and  complain. 
This  Is  not  right.  The  cable  operator 
has  a  monopoly  on  the  service  in  each 
community.  That  type  of  competitive 
advantage  should  come  with  a  respon- 
sibility to  listen  to  the  community  and 
act  with  the  input  of  local  citizens. 
Sadly,  In  most  areas,  the  cable  opera- 
tors do  not  consult  with  their  commu- 
nities on  basic  Issues. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Football  League  has  sparked  a  debate 
on  the  sports  pages  of  this  country  by 
announcing  that  they  will — quote;  "ex- 
periment"—with  pay-for-vlew-football 
games.  We  all  know  that  this  is  very 
likely  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  pro- 
fessional football  on  free  television. 
Congress  will  consider  and  act  upon  a 
major  cable  television  reregulatlon  bill 
in  this  session.  I  believe  we  must  ad- 
dress the  pay-for-vlew  issue  in  the 
cable  debate.  Let  us  act  now  before 
sporting  events  are  available  only  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay. 


HONORING  GENERAL 
SCHWARZKOPF 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nuurks.) 


Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducting  a  bill  that  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  award  the  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gress to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 
the  commander  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Command  and  head  of  American-led  co- 
alition forces  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

The  decisive  leadership  of  General 
Schwarzkopf  during  the  Persian  Oulf 
war  makes  him  worthy  of  our  recogni- 
tion. In  the  face-off  against  Saddam 
Hussein,  he  led  our  forces  to  victory. 
His  skillful  planning  and  strategy  not 
only  liberated  Kuwait  but  also  saved 
thousands  of  lives  by  bringing  the  war 
to  a  quick  end. 

This  is  an  honor  that  Congress  should 
award  only  to  those  Americans  who 
have  made  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  United  States.  General 
Schwarzkopf  certainly  fits  that  de- 
scription. I  ask  for  your  support  for 
this  bill. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  SERIOUS 
TROUBLE 

(Mr.  KOPETSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
attention  turns  firom  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  we  must  now  begin  to  solve  the 
many  pending  domestic  crises.  One  of 
these  crises  is  the  current  plight  of  the 
Nation's  dairy  producers. 

The  dairy  industry  is  In  serious  trou- 
ble. The  uniform  blend  price  for  milk 
has  dropped  between  $3  and  $4  in  the 
past  6  months.  Dairy  farmers  are  hav- 
ing to  sell  their  milk  at  prices  below 
the  cost  of  production.  At  this  rate, 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers  will  be  put 
out  of  business. 

In  my  State  of  Oregon,  the  98th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Oregon  Dairy 
Farm  Association  is  taking  place  this 
week  in  Baker  City.  Normally,  this  is  a 
meeting  to  discuss  methods  of  dairy 
farming  and  allow  good  friends  to  get 
together. 

However,  the  tone  of  the  meeting 
this  year  is  a  solenan  one.  Many  of 
these  dairy  farmers  are  facing  the  pros- 
pects of  losing  their  farms  and  farming 
is  the  only  life  they  know.  What  a  trag- 
edy this  would  be. 

Dairy  producers  are  not  looking  for 
handouts.  All  they  want  is  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy  farmers  of  Or- 
egon are  proud  men  and  women.  They 
do  not  produce  an  excessive  surplus  of 
product;  they  are  responsible  producers 
of  dairy  products,  providing  a  healthy 
food  product,  especially  for  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ensuing  weeks 
and  months  Congress  will  debate  a 
number  of  issues  that  will  affect  dairy 
farmers  over  the  long  term.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  discuss  the  extension  of  Cast 
track  authority,  it  is  important  that 
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the  American  agriculture  commumty 
know  that  the  Congress  does  have  a 
commltnient  from  the  administration 
that  It  will  not  trade  away  section  22 
import  quotas  unless  our  trading  part- 
ners eliminate  subsidies  for  their  dairy 
Industries.  We  must  make  sure  that 
the  administration  honors  this  com- 
mitment and  negotiates  a  GATT  agree- 
ment which  does  not  hurt  American 
dairy  farmers  and  allows  them  to  com- 
pete on  a  level  playing  field  in  an  open 
ntiarketplace. 

We  must  also  work  with  USDA  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  1990  farm 
bill  to  help  the  Industry  manage  sup- 
plies of  dairy  products  in  the  future. 

In  the  short  term  we  must  enact  leg- 
islation to  bring  the  market  price  for 
dairy  farmers  to  a  level  where  they  can 
make  a  decent  living.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  and  fully  support  H.R.  1088  as  a 
short-term  solution  to  save  the  dairy 
industry  from  its  Increasingly  likely 
demise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on  this 
legislation  quickly  so  we  can  help  the 
American  dairy  farmer  before  it  is  too 
late. 


OUR  TRADE  POLICY  WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  continues  to 
soar.  The  only  trade  policy  that  we 
have  In  this  country  is  to  allow  all 
these  foreign  products  to  come  in  with 
no  restrictions,  and  then  we  allow 
them  to  restrict  our  goods  into  their 
country.  It  is  the  same  old  story.  The 
more  things  change,  nothing  changes. 

Back  in  1815,  Thomas  Jefferson— now, 
listen  to  this— he  says: 

I  have  come  to  the  resolution  myself,  as  I 
hope  every  good  citizen  will,  never  again  to 
purchase  any  article  of  foreign  make  which 
can  be  of  American  make. 

That  was  in  1815. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  cartoon  where 
there  was  this  group  of  Japanese  sit- 
ting in  their  board  room  around  a  big 
table  and  they  were  singing,  they  were 
toasting,  "This  land  is  my  land,  this 
land  is  your  land,  from  California  to 
the  New  York  Islands." 

I  am  telling  you.  that  is  what  it  is 
coming  down  to  now.  We  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  defend  this  island  of  bil- 
lionaires, and  then  they  turn  it  into 
profit  at  our  expense. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  a  trade  policy 
that  is  going  to  be  fair  to  American  in- 
dustry and  American  workers. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  today  in  support  of 
keeping  the  regional  fairness  provi- 
sions— or  the  State  chartered  thrift  de- 
posit insurance  premium  provisions — in 
the  RTC  funding  bill.  Recently,  these 
provisions  i)assed  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee with  strong  bipartisan  support. 
These  provisions  are  needed  because 
the  taxpayers  of  my  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  entire  Northeast-Midwest  region 
are  still  being  forced  to  bear  too  great 
a  share  of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout. 
In  essence,  they  are  having  billions  of 
their  tax  dollars  diverted  to  pay  for 
collapsing  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  the  18  States  that 
make  up  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
are  being  forced  to  pay  47  percent  of 
this  bailout,  about  $11.7  billion,  even 
though  the  entire  region  has  incurred 
only  $1.4  billion  in  costs  associated 
with  State-chartered  thrifts.  In  stark 
contrast  to  this,  the  State  of  Texas  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  $22.4  billion — 
that  is  over  68  percent  of  the  costs  for 
this  bailout^-yet  Texas  is  only  paying  6 
percent  of  the  bill,  hardly  their  fair 
share. 

In  light  of  this  disparity,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  restore  some  equity  in  the 
fundmg  of  this  bailout.  The  State  char- 
tered thrift  deposit  insurance  premium 
provisions  would  require  those  States 
that  have  incurred  such  high  costs  to 
pay  a  Federal  deposit  insurance  pre- 
mium to  cover  the  expense  of  insuring 
thetr  State  chartered  thrifts.  This  will 
restore  much-needed  equity  to  the  S&L 
bailout.  I  believe  that  everyone  must 
bear  their  share  of  this  mess,  but  to 
ask  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  to 
pay  10  times  what  it  owes  is  just  unrea- 
sonable. Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  including  these  vital  provi- 
sions in  the  RTC  funding  bill. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  REGIONAL  FAIR- 
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ING BILL 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


D  1250 
A  SEW  WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tonight  we  will  hear  the  President's 
postwar  address  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress.  There  will  be  no  formal 
Democratic  response  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  that.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  The  war  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  and  to  suggest  it  did 
is  to  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  great  sac- 
rifioe  our  troops,  their  families,  and 
our  Nation  made. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  our  men 
and  women  come  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  want  to 
thaak  them  and  give  them  the  con- 
gratulations they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  past  6  weeks  illustrated  defini- 
tively that  Americans  can  accomplish 


anything  when  they  work  together. 
During  that  6-week  period,  there  was 
no  politics;  there  was  one  Nation  com- 
mitted to  achieving  a  national  goal. 

We  set  the  goal  and  we  achieved  suc- 
cess while  supporting  the  President 
every  sitep  of  the  way. 

The  stage  now  has  been  set  for  equal- 
ly remarkable  successes  at  home: 
There  is  a  window  of  opportunity  to 
turn  our  economy  around,  to  strength- 
en education,  to  repair  our  infrastruc- 
ture, and  to  clean  up  our  environment. 

The  possibilities  for  our  domestic  in- 
terests are  endless.  They  merit  the 
same  dedication  we  exhibited  in  our 
Persian  Gulf  undertakings.  Let's  roll 
up  our  sleeves  and  enjoy  the  same  suc- 
cesses at  home  that  we  have  had 
abroad. 


KUWAIT  AND  SAUDI  ARABIA 
SHOULD  RECOGNIZE  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  BCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  3CHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Sec- 
retary Baker  departs  for  the  Middle 
East,  all  of  us  are  focused  on  his  his- 
toric mission.  We  have  won  the  war 
with  great  fortune  and  skill,  and  now 
we  must  bring  those  same  ingredients 
to  the  peace  process.  And  again,  we 
must  insist  on  cooperation  from  our  al- 
lies in  the  process.  America  has  made 
great  sacrifices  to  liberate  Kuwait,  and 
to  safeguard  the  other  states  in  the  re- 
gion. We  must  now  insist  that  those 
states  he  equally  bold  in  their  commit- 
ment to  peace. 

The  first  step  that  must  be  taken  is 
for  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  recog- 
nize Israel.  Since  Israel's  birth  these 
countries  have  been  in  a  state  of  war 
with  her.  For  43  years,  this  has  been 
the  root  cause  of  unrest  in  the  Middle 
East.  Bven  as  we  rejoice  that  war  in 
the  Middle  East  is  over,  for  Israel,  it  is 
not.  The  Arab  nations  remain  at  war 
against  her  today. 

If  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  really 
want  peace  in  the  region,  they  should 
lead  the  league  of  Arab  States  In  rec- 
ognizing Israel's  sovereignty,  her  right 
to  exist  in  peace.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
will  make  this  condition  a  high  prior- 
ity in  talks  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  colleagues  will 
share  this  view,  and  I  am  circulating  a 
letter,  along  with  my  colleague  across 
the  aisle,  Mr.  Vm  Weber,  to  let  Presi- 
dent Bash  know  that  this  issue  is  fore- 
most on  our  minds.  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  us  in  signing  this 
letter  in  the  hope  that  the  Saudis  and 
the  Kuwaitis  will  take  this  crucial  first 
step  to  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 
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EXPANDING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I, 
along  with  10  other  of  my  colleagues 
who  recently  joined  me  in  traveling  to 
the  Baltic  States,  are  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  which  seeks  to  expand 
United  States  support  for  the  Baltic 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  defending 
freedom  incredibly  successfully  in  the 
gulf.  We  now  need  to  make  sure  that 
we  focus  on  the  threat  to  freedom  in 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years  the  United 
States  has  steadfastly  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  legality  of  the  forcible  incor- 
poration of  the  independent  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
steadfastness  has  meant  much  to  the 
people  of  the  Baltics.  Now,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  time  to  go  beyond  mere  words 
and  to  take  steps  to  implement  this 
policy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this 
resolution  is  being  introduced. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  do  four  things:  To  establish  a 
presence  in  each  of  the  Baltic  States, 
to  channel  U.S.  Government  and  pri- 
vate sector  assistance  directly  to  the 
Baltic  States,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain contact  with  the  Parliaments  of 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  as  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltics  and,  finally,  to  pro- 
pose and  seek  support  for  Baltic  States 
observer  status  in  the  conference  on  se- 
curity and  cooperation  in  Europe.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  review  this  resolution 
and  to  urge  their  support  of  it,  and 
raise  high  the  flag  of  fi-eedom  in  the 
Baltic  States. 


STATUS  OF  THE  S&L  BAILOUT 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  address  today  the  earlier  concerns 
that  were  raised  by  the  Republicans 
with  regard  to  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  this  Congress  passed  a 
bill  just  3  or  4  days  ago  which  would 
have  allowed  the  bailout  to  move  for- 
ward. But  anybody  who  was  present  at 
the  hearing  recognizes  that  while  the 
Democrats  passed  because  there  was  a 
rumor  floating  around  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  going  to  stay  out  of  the  de- 
bate and  try  to  pin  the  savings  and 
loan  bailout  on  the  Democrats,  they 
passed.  Then  we  got  to  the  Repub- 
licans, and  every  single  Republican  on 
that  committee  voted  "no."  After  that, 
the  Democrats  passed,  because  we  were 


not  about  to  be  saddled  with  the  bail- 
out that  the  Republicans  refused  to 
take  responsibility  for. 

The  institution,  the  RTC.  is  sitting 
on  $8  billion  worth  of  assets  today  that 
it  can  use  to  bail  out  the  banks— the 
savings  and  loans  that  are  necessary  to 
have  their  cases  resolved. 

Third,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
most  important  is  that  this  country 
begin  to  debate  who  pays  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis.  That  debate  is 
being  forced  in  this  country  down  the 
mouths  of  the  ordinary  taxpayers  who 
have  less  than  $2,000  in  their  bank  ac- 
counts. 

Fundamentally,  the  RTC  has  paid 
out  over  $10  billion  in  funds  to  ac- 
counts of  over  SIOO.OOO.  They  have  28 
percent  of  all  the  deposits  in  savings 
and  loans  that  come  from  people  with 
accounts  of  over  $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  stop  bail- 
ing out  the  rich  and  start  standing  up 
for  the  American  taxpayer  of  this 
country. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOW 
FOCUS  ON  THE  PROBLEM  WITH 
THE  BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  tragedy  and  blood  let- 
ting continues  in  Iraq,  caused  by  one  of 
the  more  evil  people  of  this  century 
who  now  maintains  his  power  from 
some  cellar  bunker,  it  is  time  to  broad- 
en our  focus.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer],  has  so  elo- 
quently stated  this  morning,  we  need 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Baltic  na- 
tions, three  so-called  republics  of  a  So- 
viet empire  put  together  by  force  and 
held  together  by  force. 

Until  the  slaughter  and  rape  of  Ku- 
wait started,  the  Kuwaiti  population 
was  about  2  million  people.  But  the 
population  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  taken  together  is  over  8  mil- 
lion people. 

They  would  like  to  practice  their 
Christian  faith.  They  would  like  the 
freedom  taken  from  them  in  the  exact 
way  that  Saddam  Hussein  raped  Ku- 
wait restored.  And  remember,  the  Bal- 
tics were  victimized  by  both  Stalin  and 
Hitler  who  agreed  as  to  how  the  rape 
would  take  place  in  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  41  years  ago  this  June. 

So  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  and  hope  that 
this  Congress  and  the  other  Chamber 
win  be  able  to  focus  on  the  many 
human  rights  violations  around  the 
world  now  that  the  focus,  on  the  gulf 
conflict,  at  least  for  the  allied  nations, 
has  somewhat  subsided. 
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HOW  ARE  WE  GOINO  TO  PAY  FOR 

THE  FSLIC  REAUTHORIZATION? 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  Address 
he  talked  about  the  need  for  us  to  im- 
plement a  pay-as-you-go  budg«t  plan. 
Good  idea:  I  think  the  American  public 
understand  the  concept  and  widely  sup- 
port it. 

It  is  amazing,  however,  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  how  to  pay  for 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout,  appar- 
ently the  pay-as-you-go  concept  should 
not  be  applied  there,  according  to  the 
President. 

I  strongly  disagree.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion with  the  FSLIC  reauthorization 
bill  is  a  very  simple  one.  That  Is,  it  is 
not  so  much  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  more  money  available,  it 
is  clear  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
that;  the  question  is  how  are  we  going 
to  pay  for  it,  when  are  we  going  to  pay 
for  it  and  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it? 

I  believe  strongly  we  should  employ 
the  pay-as-you-go  concept  with  the 
FSLIC  reauthorization  bill  and  make  it 
very  clear  to  the  American  public  that 
some  sacrifices  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  now  to  prevent  this  bill  being 
passed  on  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children. The  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  to  borrow  all  the 
money  and  pass  the  bills  along  to  our 
kids  and  grandklds. 

My  colleagues,  that  is  economically 
wrong,  it  is  morally  wrong,  and  we 
should  stand  up  and  say  "no"  to  that 
further  borrowing  to  pay  for  the  FSLIC 
reauthorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Slattery/Kennedy  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  If  we  attach 
that  amendment  to  this  bill,  we  should 
move  it  forward  in  clean  form  for  the 
President  to  sign  and  we  will  find  out 
if  he  is  really  committed  to  pay  as  you 
go. 


D  1300 
HISTORICAL  REVISIONISM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  did 
not  have  such  a  reactionary  and  incom- 
petent Congress,  we  could  pass  the  cap- 
ital gains  bill,  recapitalize  the  real  es- 
tate industry,  and,  therefore,  solve 
most  of  the  savings  and  loan  problems, 
and  we  would  not  have  to  be  tjti lying 
about  taxpayers  paying  for  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  trova  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  engaged  in  a  little 
historical  revisionism  here  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  talking  about  what  the 
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Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Ailalrs  did,  that  in  fact  the  Re- 
publican chairman  of  that  committee. 
the  grentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 
did  in  fact  offer  a  clean  bill  approach, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  the  gentleman 
f^om  Massachusetts  and  others. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman flrom  Ohio  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
that  the  gentleman  fl:om  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  jrielded  to  me  so  that  I 
can  correct  the  record. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  could  not  be  more 
wrong.  I  did  offer  a  bill,  a  clean  funding 
bill  for  S30  billion,  which  would  have 
provided  the  funding,  and  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Massachusetts  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  every  Democrat 
voted  against  it;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  got  three  votes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  we  got  three 
votes,  but  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KENNEDY]  was  one  who 
voted  against  the  clean  approach. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  point  Is  that  there 
were  a  lot  of  other  extraneous  amend- 
ments which  even  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  against.  It  talked  about 
the  social  welfare  programs  that  were 
added,  like  affordable  housing,  like 
withdrawing  property  from  the  market 
for  6  months  for  special  purposes,  and 
the  pay-as-you-go  provision,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
TERY]  just  referred  to,  was  said  to  vio- 
late the  budget  summit  agreement  last 
year.  It  was  purely  political  In  that  it 
called  on  the  president,  not  Congress, 
but  the  President  to  either  take  money 
from  some  other  program  or  provide 
for  a  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

The  budget  summit  agreement  was 
the  one  agreed  to  by  the  Democratic 
leadership. 


THE  COMMITTEE  PROCESS 
(Ms.   OAKAR   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  wait- 
ing on  the  House  floor  to  address  the 
House  relative  to  another  bill,  but  I 
cannot  help,  being  a  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  entering  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Congress,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  particular,  is  the  peo- 
ple's House.  We  go  through  a  commit- 
tee process.  We  serve  as  a  check  and 
balance  system  for  the  administration. 
That  is  the  way  our  Constitution  is 
written.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have    a   wonderfta    Constitution,    and 


that  is  why  we  go  through  a  committee 
process. 

Now,  when  the  administration  re- 
quests $30  billion  to  recap  a  fund,  and 
we  have  some  questions  about  it,  be- 
cause it  is  taxpayer's  money  that  they 
want,  I  think  that  the  amendment 
process  is  appropriate.  And  in  fact 
there  was  a  process,  there  was  a  bill 
that  passed,  and  it  was  true  that  it  was 
somewhat  politicized.  I  am  sorry  that 
happened.  But  if  there  were  differences 
between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
bill,  that  could  have  been  held  in  con- 
ference. We  could  have  worked  those 
differences  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  bill  of  this  mag- 
nitude to  have  a  few  amendments  at- 
tached is  not  a  big  deal,  and  I  really  re- 
sent, and  I  have  to  say  this  publicly,  I 
resent  the  accusation  that  in  fact  the 
Democrats  were  acting  in  a  partisan 
way.  We  passed  a  very  honorable  bill, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  gone  to 
conference,  and  that  would  have  been 
the  proper  way  to  go. 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Weber]  has  ex- 
pired. 


MORE  HISTORICAL  REVISIONISM 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  that  is  another  interesting  bit  of 
historical  revisionism. 

First  of  all,  we  did  not  pass  the  bill; 
they  killed  the  bill  so  that  we  have  had 
no  bill  out  here  at  all,  so  the  taxpayers 
are  really  being  dunned  at  the  cost  of 
$8  million  a  day  because  the  incom- 
petent Congress  cannot  get  its  work 
done.  So,  that  is  one  factor  to  look  at. 

The  second  factor  is  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  a 
few  moments  ago  did  not  talk  to  us 
about  it  in  the  amendment  process.  He 
said  that  what  we  needed  was  a  clean 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
WYLIE]  offered  a  clean  bill  in  commit- 
tee, only  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  among  others,  vote 
against  it. 

Now  whether  that  is  partisan  or  non- 
partisan, I  do  not  know,  but  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  so  far  we  have  no  bill, 
it  is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money,  and  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
the  RTC  is  not  being  appropriately 
funded,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  ev- 
erything that  is  being  done  is  within 
the  grounds  of  the  budget  agreement  of 
last  year  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship were  partners  to. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 


WB  ARE  LOSING  $8  MILLION  A 
DAY 

(Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  get  $30  bil- 
lion for  the  RTC,  and  we  need  to  get  it 
right  away,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  just  said, 
because  we  are  losing  $8  million  a  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  we  need  reform,  and  I  do 
think  we  need  reform,  too,  and  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  some 
needed  reforms  in  RTC  procedures 
would  be  agreeable  to  this  Member. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  from 
the  Washington  Post  again.  Most  of  the 
amendments  were  merely  posturing. 
Although  the  process  needed  to  be 
speeded  up,  one  amendment  would  have 
slowed  down  sales  for  environmental 
property  for  180  days. 

That  was  the  point  I  was  going  to 
make  a  little  while  ago.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Post  says,  a  few  of  these  amend- 
ments were  cuckoo,  or  vengeful,  or 
both,  and  the  example  was  the  one  that 
would  have  tied  to  make  the  States 
like  the  largest  State  of  Texas,  which 
have  the  most  failed  savings  and  loans, 
pay  most  of  the  cost  of  shutting  them 
down.  That  is  nonsense  its  says.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  national  deposit  in- 
surance system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  point  I  need- 
ed to  make,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 


LET  THE  TRAIN  LEAVE  THE 
STATION 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members,  there  is  a  tradition  that 
works  in  this  place.  We  all  know  what 
it  is.  That  is  to  say  when  there  is  a 
train  at  the  station  waiting  to  go,  we 
seek  to  attach  as  many  cars  to  it  as  we 
can  find,  and  there  are  many  cars  wait- 
ing to  be  given  a  ride,  reposing  in  the 
crevices  around  this  situation,  yearn- 
ing to  be  funded  by  the  spenders  that 
control  this  place. 

We  need  to  have  this  bill,  as  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  ob- 
served, to  honor  the  commitment  the 
American  people  have  made  to  the  de- 
positors in  failed  savings  and  loans.  We 
need  the  money,  but  look  at  it  fi^m 
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the  standpoint  of  the  spenders  who 
control  this  place. 

I  ask,  "Can  you  bring  yourselves  to 
the  point  where  you  let  this  train  to 
solve  this  one  problem  leave  the  situa- 
tion without  attaching  these  other  cars 
that  need  all  this  special-interest 
spending  so  we  can  broaden  the  base  of 
our  constituency  to  continue  to  corral 
this  institution?" 

The  one  thing  I  admire  about  liberals 
is  that  they  understand  how  to  get  and 
keep  power,  and  this  is  a  classic  illus- 
tration of  that  principle:  load  up  the 
train  with  as  many  cars  as  can  be  put 
on  it  so  they  can  all  have,  those  people 
out  there  who  are  fans  of  theirs,  can 
thank  them  for  moving  the  train  along 
in  the  direction  they  want  it  to  go. 
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DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EX- 
TENSION AND  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  991)  to  extend  the  expiration  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  991 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Extension  and  Amendments  of 
1991". 

SEC.  S.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  IMO. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "Octo- 
ber 20,  1990"  and  inserting  "September  30, 
1991". 
SEC  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATIONS. 

SecUon  711(a)(4)  of  the  Defense  I>roduction 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2161  (a)(4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991,  not  to  exceed 
SSO.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 301,  302,  and  303. 

"(B)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, purchase  agreements,  and  other  ac- 
tions under  sections  301,  302,  and  303  during 
fiscal  year  1991  may  not  exceed  $50,000,000.". 
SEC.  4.  VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  708A  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 

of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2158a)  is  repealed. 

SEC.   6.   TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  RESTORING 

ANTITRUST   IMMUNITY   VOR  EMER. 

GENCY  ACTIONS  INITIATED  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2158)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "and  sub- 
section (])  of  section  706A"; 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  DKFDirnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

"(1)  Antitrust  Laws.— The  term  'antitrust 
laws'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  In 
subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  except  that  such  term  includes  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  the  extent  that  such  section  5  applies  to 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 


"(2)  Plan  of  action.— The  term  'plan  of  ac- 
tion' means  any  of  1  or  more  documented 
methods  adopted  by  participants  in  an  exist- 
ing voluntary  agreement  to  implement  that 
agreement."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Ebtcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  section  70eA(o),  upon"  and  inserting 
"Upon":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements": 

(4)  in  subsection  (cX2),  by  striking  the  last 
sentence; 

(5)  in  the  2nd  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)(1)- 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (n)"  after  "specified  in  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  striking  ",  and  the  meetings  of  such 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)(2),  by  striking  out 
"section  552(b)(1)  and  (b)(3)"  and  inserting 
"paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section  552(b)"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (e)(1),  by  inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments"; 

(8)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(D),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (b)(1)  or  (b)(3)  of  section  552"  and  in- 
serting "section  552b(c)"; 

(9)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(F)— 

(A)  by  striking  "General  and  to"  and  in- 
serting "General,  the";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  the  Congress"  be- 
fore the  semicolon; 

(10)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(G),  by  striking 
"subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  section  552" 
and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  552(b)"; 

(11)  in  subsections  (f)  and  (g)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  plan"  after  "the  agree- 
ment" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(12)  in  subsection  (f)(1)(A)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  section)  by  inserting 
"and  submits  a  copy  of  such  agreement  or 
plan  to  the  Congress"  before  the  semicolon; 

(13)  in  subsection  (f)(1)(B)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  section)  by  Inserting 
"and  publishes  such  finding  in  the  Federal 
Register"  before  the  period; 

(14)  in  subsection  (f)(2)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  section)  by  inserting 
"and  publish  such  certification  or  finding  in 
the  Federal  Register"  before  ",  In  which 
case"; 

(15)  in  subsection  (h) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears; 

(C)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9); 

(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  that  the  individual  designated  by  the 
President  in  subsection  (c)(2)  to  administer 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
shall  provide  prior  written  notification  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  any  meeting 
to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Congress."; 

(16)  in  subsection  (hX3),  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (b)(1)  and  (bK3)  of  section  552"  and 
inserting  "paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section 
552(b)";  and 

(17)  In  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  subsection 
(h),  by  striking  "subsection  (bXl)  or  (bK3)  of 
section  552"  and  inserting  "section  SS2b(c)"; 


(18)  by  striking  Bubsectioo  (J)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  sufaeection: 

"(j)  DEFENSES.— 

"(1)  In  OENEaAi,.— Subject  to  pamgraph  (4). 
there  shall  be  available  as  a  defense  for  any 
person  to  any  civil  or  criminal  motion 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  (or  any 
similar  law  of  any  State)  with  respect  to  any 
action  taken  to  develop  or  carry  out  any  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action  under 
this  section  that— 

"(A)  such  action  was  taken — 

"(1)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  voluntary 
agreement  initiated  by  the  President  or  a 
plan  of  action  adopted  under  any  such  agree- 
ment; or 

"(11)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
initiated  by  the  President  and  approved 
Inaccordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of 
action  adopted  under  any  such  agreement. 
and 

"(B)  such  person— 

"(i)  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  section;  and 

"(11)  acted  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action. 

"(2)  Scope  of  defense.— Except  In  the  caae 
of  actions  taken  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action,  the  defense  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available 
only  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  person  as- 
serting the  defense  demonstrates  that  the 
action  was  specifled  in,  or  was  within  the 
scope  of,  an  approved  voluntary  agreement 
initiated  by  the  President  and  approved  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  under  any  such  agreement  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  defense  established  in  paragraph  (l) 
shall  not  be  available  unless  the  President  or 
the  President's  designee  has  authorized  and 
actively  supervised  the  voluntary  agreement 
or  plan  of  action. 

"(3)  Burden  of  persuasion.- Any  person 
raising  the  defense  established  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
the  elements  of  the  defense. 

"(4)  ElXCEPTION  FOR  ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO  VIO- 
LATE THE  ANTTTRUST  LAWS.- The  defense  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  avail- 
able if  the  person  against  whom  the  defense 
is  asserted  shows  that  the  action  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  antitrust 
laws."; 

(19)  in  subsection  (k),  by  inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(20)  in  subsection  (1)  by  inserting  "or  plan 
of  action"  after  "voluntary  agreement"; 

(21)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(n)  EXEMPTION  Prom  Advisory  CoMMrrrEE 
ACT  Provisions.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  activity  conducted 
under  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion approved  pursuant  to  this  section,  when 
conducted  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  subeection,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action,  shall  be  exempt  f^m  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  and  any  other  Federal 
law  and  any  Federal  regulation  relating  to 
advisory  conunittees. 

"(o)  Preemption  of  Contract  Law  in 
Emeroencies. — In  any  action  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court  for  breach  of  c<»tract,  there 
shall  be  available  as  a  defense  that  the  al- 
leged breach  of  contract  was  caused  predoml- 
nantiy  by  action  taken  during  an  emergency 
to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  {dan 
of  action  authorized  and  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  Such  defense  shall 
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not  rsleaM  tbe  party  asserting  it  fi^m  any 
obligation  under  applicable  law  to  mitigate 
damages  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.". 
8K.  a  TSCHNKAL  AlOraMIENTS  TO  PRIOR- 
mis  IN  00NTIIACT8  AND  ORDERS. 
Section  101  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  19S0  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2071)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX2)  by  striking  "mate- 
rials and  facilities"  and  inserting  "mate- 
rials, services,  and  facilities"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  "sup- 
plies of  materials  and  equipment"  and  in- 
serting "materials  equipment,  and  services": 

(3)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  used  to  require  priority 
performance  of  contracts  or  orders,  or  to 
control  the  distribution  of  any  supplies  of 
materials,  services,  and  facilities  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, unless  the  President  finds  that^ 

"(A)  such  materials,  services,  and  facilities 
are  scarce,  critical,  and  essential— 

"(i)  to  maintain  or  expand  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation. 

"(li)  to  conserve  energy  supplies;  or 

"(ill)  to  construct  or  maintain  energy  fa- 
cilities; and 

"(B)  maintenance  or  expansion  of  explo- 
ration, production,  refining,  transportation. 
or  conservation  of  energy  supplies  or  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
without  exercising  the  authority  specified  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.":  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3)^ 

SBC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  20. 
1980. 
SEC  8.  EXEMPTION  FROM  TERMINATION. 

Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  2  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  "and  719"  and  inserting  "719,  and 
721". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  grentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 

D  1310 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  legis- 
lation on  a  subject  that  is  no  stranger 
to  this  body— the  Defense  Production 
Act.  As  you  may  recall,  we  came  with- 
in a  breath  of  enacting  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  Congress  only  to  have  the 
conference  agreement— which  had 
passed  the  House— stalled  in  the  other 
body  as  the  last  seconds  of  the  101st 
Congress  ticked  away.  Failure  to  enact 
the  authorization  bill  led  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  act  on  October  20. 

As  the  last  Congress  passed  into  his- 
tory, BO  did  the  President's  authority 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  to 
lalorltlze  military  action  of  critical 
supplies  needed  to  support  our  activi- 
ties in  the  Middle  E^ast.  Operating 
under  a  patchwork  Executive  order,  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession  and  thanks  to 
strong  public  support  of  both  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  the  President 
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has  been  able  to  ensure  most  of  our 
military  needs  are  met.  Our  remark- 
able successes  on  the  battlefield  have 
not  diminished  the  need  for  fast  action 
to  restore  the  act. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  until  September  30, 
1991,  and  make  it  retroactive  to  this 
past  October  20,  when  it  expired.  The 
bill  also  contains  a  few  relatively  non- 
controversial  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  The  first  would 
provide  antitrust  protection  to  partici- 
pants in  voluntary  agreements  as  part 
of  petroleum-related  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

The  second  amendment  would  clarify 
that  the  act's  contract  priority  and  al- 
location provisions  apply  to  services  as 
well  as  materials  and  facilities.  This 
amendment  could  have  significant  im- 
plications in  our  efforts  to  get  our 
troops  home  now  that  the  military 
conflict  is  over.  This  amendment  would 
ensure  that  civilian  aircraft  would  be 
available,  if  needed,  to  supplement 
military  airlift  capacity  needed  to  get 
our  troops  and  their  equipment  home. 
The  last  thing  we  need  is  to  leave  our 
young  men  and  women  in  the  desert 
cooling  their  heels  simply  because  we 
don't  have  sufficient  aircraft  and  ships 
to  get  them  home. 

A  final  amendment  would  make  per- 
manent the  so-called  Exon-Florio  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  review — and  if  nec- 
essary, to  prohibit— foreign  mergers, 
acquisitions,  and  takeovers  of  domestic 
firms  which  might  adversely  affect 
U.S.  security  interests. 

A  reflection  of  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  is  the  profound  interest  the 
other  body  has  demonstrated  in  it  so 
far  this  Congress.  To  date,  the  Senate 
has  sent  over  to  us  three  DPA  bills. 
Two  of  the  bills  would  extend  the  act, 
and  one  is  a  comprehensive  reauthor- 
ization which  essentially  encompasses 
the  conference  agreement  reached  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  Committee  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  act,  I  appreciate  the 
tremendous  interest  shown  and  invest- 
ment made  on  this  subject  in  recent 
years  both  on  the  Senate  side  and  by 
many  Members  of  this  body.  I  hope  we 
can  get  this  extension  in  place — with- 
out substantive  changes  to  the  act— so 
that  the  subcommittee  can  begin  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  and  construct  a  new 
bill  that  reflects  both  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  and  new  lessons  learned 
through  our  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  experiences. 

I  tip  my  hat  particularly  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  his  assistance  in  get- 
tinf  this  bill  to  the  floor  quickly;  and 
to  Mr.  Ridge,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  has  bravely 
ventured  with  me  into  these  relatively 


uncharted  waters  of  subconmilttee 
leadeeship  in  good  faith  and  humor; 
and  to  my  predecessor  as  Chair  of  this 
subcommittee,  Ms.  Dakar,  who  has 
strongly  supported  this  extension  bill 
and  who,  I'm  sure,  will  play  a  key  role 
in  the  development  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's reauthorization  bill  in  the  months 
to  come;  and  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  full  Banking  Conunittee,  Mr. 
Wyub,  who  introduced  the  original  ex- 
tension bill  in  the  House,  and  whose  el- 
oquent support  of  the  legislation  has 
greatly  aided  its  quick  progression 
through  the  Conunittees. 

I  would  also  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  for  their  great  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  and  their  assist- 
ance in  getting  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  ranking  committee  staffs  and 
to  note  that  the  administration  strong- 
ly supports  passage  of  H.R.  991. 

Yesterday,  we  debated  a  resolution 
praisiag  the  efforts  and  achievements 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  We  thanked  their  families 
for  their  sacrifices,  as  well.  Today,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  tan- 
gible expression  of  our  gratitude  to  our 
troops  and  their  families  by  supporting 
this  le^slation  and  to  ensure  that  they 
are  reunited  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  today,  and  I  hold  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Ridge.  Mt.  speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  991,  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  In  doing  so,  I  would 
first  like  to  take  a  moment  to  con- 
gratulate and  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from 
Delaware,  Mr.  Carper,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, for  the  expeditious  nuumer 
in  which  he  has  brought  this  measure 
to  the  floor.  Through  his  leadership  he 
has  fostered  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
consensus  that  I  hope  will  carry  us 
througfti  the  102d  Congress.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Wyue,  the  ranking 
membor  of  the  full  committee,  for  his 
assistance  with  this  legislation  and 
that  ot  his  staff. 

My  colleagues,  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Ajct,  first  enacted  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war,  provides  the  President 
with  broad  authority  to  shore  up  indus- 
trial mobilization  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness planning.  The  DPA  is  the 
primary  tool  for  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of  strategic  materials  and 
technologies,  for  stockpiling  key  and 
important  goods,  and  for  giving  the 
military  first-in-line  access  to  these 
goods  during  times  of  emergency.  The 
DPA  1$  then  the  essential  element  in 
the  preservation  of  this  Nation's  de- 
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fense industrial  base  and  national  secu- 
rity in  times  of  emergency. 

Authority  under  the  DPA  expired  on 
October  20.  1990.  H.R.  991  is  a  short- 
term  reauthorization  that  would  ex- 
tend the  act  retroactive  f^om  October 
1990  through  September  30  of  this  year. 
This  legislation  enjoys  broad  biparti- 
san support,  as  it  was  reported  out 
ftom  both  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  on  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  my  col- 
leagues that  during  the  recent  conflict 
in  the  gulf,  the  President  was  forced  to 
operate  without  the  benefit  of  the  DPA 
for  much  of  the  crisis,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  critical  and  sensitive  stages  of 
the  war.  The  President  was  able  to  ex- 
ercise some  of  his  DPA-like  authorities 
through  a  patchquilt  of  other  laws  and 
Elxecutive  orders.  This  approach  proved 
adequate  and  fortunately  we  were  able 
to  meet  our  needs.  But  I  think  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  we  can  also  be 
grateful  that  the  exigencies  of  war  did 
not  require  that  it  be  put  to  a  test.  We 
may  not  be  so  fortunate  the  next  time. 

And  while  it  may  be  the  case  that  the 
dire  emergency  need  for  DPA  has 
abated  with  this  war's  end.  it  nonethe- 
less remains  important  that  this  body 
restore  to  the  President  this  authority. 
No  President  should  be  confronted  with 
the  crisis  we  have  just  experienced 
without  the  DPA  as  a  war  preparation 
and  management  tool. 

In  addition  to  extending  prior  DPA 
authorities,  I  would  like  to  outline  just 
a  few  of  the  other  important  changes 
that  H.R.  991  makes  to  the  act.  First, 
the  bill  would  make  i)ermanent  the  so- 
called  Exon-Florio  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  These  provi- 
sions grant  the  President  broad  author- 
ity to  protect  the  national  security  in 
foreign  takeover  situations.  Exon- 
Florlo  provides  the  President  with  the 
ability  to  review  proposed  mergers,  ac- 
quisitions, and  takeovers  of  domestic 
firms  by  foreign  companies  if  they 
might  adversely  affect  U.S  national 
security. 

H.R.  991  modifies  the  DPA  to  make 
antitrust  protection  available  to  par- 
ticipants so  as  to  allow  them  to  assist 
the  Federal  Government  in  carrying 
out  its  obligations  with  respect  to  pe- 
troleum-related international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  This  would  allow,  for  Instance, 
oil  companies  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Government  were  the  United  States 
called  upon  to  fulfill  its  oil  supply  obli- 
gations under  the  United  States-Israel 
Oil  Supply  Agreement,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  and  other  international 
agreements. 

The  bill  also  would  clarify  that  the 
DPA's  contract  priority  and  allocation 
provisions  apply  to  service  contracts  as 
well  as  to  materials  and  facilities.  In- 
deed, had  the  need  arisen  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  the  President  would 
have  been  without  authority  to  utilize 


our  commercial  airlift  capacity  to.  for 
example,  airlift  personnel  and  equip- 
ment in  support  of  our  military  oper- 
ations. We  can  surely  be  thankful  there 
was  no  need. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  chairman  and  in  joining  with  him 
in  completing  a  longer  term  reauthor- 
ization of  the  act  this  year.  In  that 
vein.  I  think  it  a  useftil  exercise  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  act,  particu- 
larly to  see  if  changes  are  needed  in 
light  of  the  gulf  war.  Again,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar].  I  just  want  to  say 
again  that  the  gentlewoman  fl-om  Ohio 
has  chaired  this  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  for  the  past  4 
years.  She  has  invested  a  great  deal  of 
her  own  time  and  that  of  her  staff  In 
the  reauthorization  of  this  act.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  In  the 
months  ahead  as  a  full  partner  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]  and  others,  as  we  attempt  to 
craft  a  long-term  resolution  for  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  991.  the  Defense  Production  Act 
E^xtension  and  Amendments  of  1991,  as 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper],  and  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  do  likewise.  I 
commend  Representative  Carper,  as 
the  new  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization,  and  Rep- 
resentative Ridge,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  for  the  efficiency  with 
which  they  steered  the  legislation 
through  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  and  congratulate  them  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  risen  to 
their  new  responsibilities  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosronsor  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  E^xtension  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Carper— H.R. 
991 — which  was  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Wylie,  which  I  understand  was  the  ad- 
ministration proposal.  I  also  proposed 
a  simple  revival-extension  bill  on  the 
first  day  of  this  Congress— H.R.  380,  in- 
troduced on  January  3,  1991— and  advo- 
cated expedited  action  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  light  of  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  that  time. 

My  position  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  in  support  of  any  proposal  that 
can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  administration  to  re- 
vive and  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  believe  the 
extension  should  be  of  sufficient  length 
so  that  the  new  chair  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Banking 
Committee  can  give  adequate  consider- 


ation to  the  important  issues  involved 
in  bringing  the  Defense  Prodnction  Act 
into  the  modem  era. 

As  the  Persian  Gulf  encounter  elo- 
quently testified,  a  nation  cannot  pre- 
pare for  a  diplomatic  conftontation  or 
military  conflict  when  it  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Those  preparations  must  be 
made  many  years  before.  For  example. 
the  contract  for  the  design  of  the  Pa- 
triot missile  was  let  in  1968.  and  the 
production  contract  was  signed  In  1978. 
The  first  combat  test,  in  1991,  shows 
how  long  the  lead  times  are  in  military 
industrial  base  issues,  and  how  patient 
we  must  be  to  preserve  our  strength  as 
threats,  doctrines,  and  circumstances 
change. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  is  the 
key  to  the  long-term  industrial  pre- 
paredness that  puts  the  right  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  our  troops  in  the 
field,  and  keeps  them  adequately  sup- 
plied under  difficult  circumstances.  It 
is  one  of  the  true  keys  to  national 
strength.  Of  necessity,  it  is  "a  statute 
for  all  seasons"  and  its  value  is  seldom 
appreciated.  I  think  we  should  pause 
and  pay  tribute  to  former  Members  of 
Congress  and  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
whose  dedication  to  defense  production 
matters  in  less  exciting  times  have 
made  our  successes  in  battle  possible. 

Then  I  believe  we  should  act  on  this 
extension  legislation.  We  learned  last 
year  that,  even  in  peacetime,  the  au- 
thorities of  DPA  are  used  an  average  of 
once  every  working  day.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cheney  also  informed  us  that 
the  act  was  being  used  to  sustain  our 
troops  in  the  field  with  such  items  as 
night  vision  glasses,  chemical  protec- 
tive gear,  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  air  defense  missiles. 

The  DPA  allows  this  country  to  use 
force  when  necessary,  giving  credibil- 
ity to  our  diplomacy,  and  to  sustain 
the  use  of  force  when  it  is  necessary, 
widening  the  options  open  to  our  civil- 
ian and  military  leadership. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORT 

For  4  years,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ekjonomic  Stabilization  under  my 
chairmanship  worked  on  substantive 
amendments  that  would  modernize  the 
act.  We  consulted  extensively  with  an 
advisory  group  composed  of  high 
former  military  and  civilian  executives 
and  industrialists.  I  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  resulting  bill— H.R.  486— 
was  approved  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  39  to  8, 
and  on  the  floor  by  a  vote  of  295  to  119. 

In  fact,  the  House  voted  seven  times 
to  approve  Defense  Production  Act  leg- 
islation in  the  past  Congress— includ- 
ing three  extension  bills,  the  House 
proposal— H.R.  486— the  conference  re- 
port, and  two  supplemental  concurrent 
resolutions.  The  House  did  all  it  could 
do  to  maintain  and  improve  this  legis- 
lation. 

There  were  some  principles  and  pro- 
visions that  we  thought  were  ex- 
tremely important.  Our  bill  proposed 
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that  the  President  be  given  explicit 
statutory  authority— which  does  not 
exist  now — to  set  aside  certain  items 
for  production  In  this  country,  if.  in  his 
discretion,  weighing  all  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  issues,  he  feels  that 
such  an  action  is  essential  to  national 
security. 

We  also  thought  it  was  important  to 
Insist  that  the  Defense  Department  de- 
velop a  modem  Information  system. 
Since  1985,  the  United  States  has  spent 
S2  minion  on  the  information  system 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  level. 
That  Is  about  what  a  medium-sized  real 
estate  company  that  sells  approxi- 
mately 30  houses  a  year  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  would  spend  on  its  infor- 
mation system.  We  did  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  permit  that  kind  of 
nonmanagement.  either  in  wartime  or 
peacetime. 

We  sought  to  increase  the  funding 
under  title  m  of  the  act  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $130  million  per  year,  a  much 
more  realistic  figure  that  is  in  accord 
with  the  needs  actually  envisioned  by 
the  Pentagon.  We  proposed  that  some 
of  these  funds  be  used  to  guarantee  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  the  most  advanced 
manufacturing  equipment  and  tech- 
niques by  smaller  defense  contractors, 
so  that  the  parts  and  components  of 
our  weapons  systems  would  turn  out  to 
be  world  class  in  terms  of  quality, 
price,  and  delivery  schedules. 

The  House  bill  suggested  an  inde- 
pendent commission  that  would  report 
to  Congress  on  how  defense  industrial 
base  policy  was  actually  being  imple- 
mented in  the  light  of  the  present  rap- 
idly changing  circumstances,  a  concept 
advanced  almost  10  years  ago. 

If  the  defense  budget  can  be  reduced 
substantially  in  future  years,  it  will  be 
even  more  crucial  to  have  adequate  and 
expertly  analyzed  defense  production 
Information. 

H.R.  486  also  proposed  strengthening 
the  energy  base  of  defense  production 
by  calling  for  periodic  assessment  of 
the  capabilities  and  prospects  for  re- 
newable and  alternative  sources  of  fuel 
and  energy  for  these  purposes. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  that  we  believed  merited  en- 
actment. 

I  hope  that,  once  the  revival  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Is  In  place,  all  of  the  House  and  Senate 
proposals  of  the  last  Congress,  and  this 
Congress,  will  receive  the  consider- 
ation they  deserve,  enroute  to  enacting 
a  bill  that  will  better  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  defense  Industrial  base  and 
our  national  security. 

a  1320 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Chaujers  Wyue,  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  an  Individual  who  has  spent  quite 
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a  few  years  working  with  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  is  very  responsible 
for  the  drafting  of  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  time 
and  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  want  to  rise 
to  say  that  I  strongly  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  991,  and  I  too  would  com- 
mand the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Ridge],  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper],  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Dakar],  and 
Chairman  Gonzalez,  all  of  whom 
played  a  significant  role  in  drafting 
this  very  necessary  piece  of  legislation 
and  seeing  that  we  are  here  today. 

The  bill,  as  has  been  said,  would  re- 
authorize the  Defense  Production  Act 
until  September  30,  1991. 

Simply  put,  the  Defense  Production 
Act  gives  the  President  authority  to 
order  a.s  a  priority  defense  contracts 
when  needed.  Moreover,  it  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  allocate  ma- 
terials under  emergency  cir- 
cumstances, as  has  been  mentioned  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ridge].  Authority  grant- 
ed to  the  President  was  used  and  is 
still  being  used  to  procure  key  items 
for  our  troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

Additionally,  the  administration  had 
requested  that  other  critical  provisions 
be  attached  to  this  reauthorization 
which  we  were  not  able  to  get  agree- 
ment on  in  the  last  Congress. 

First,  section  4  of  this  bill  repeals  the 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  vol- 
untary agreements.  A  voluntary  agree- 
ment by  American  finris  allows  them 
to  advise  the  U.S.  Government  can- 
didly and  to  assist  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  a  response  to  an  energy 
crisis  without  being  subject  to  the 
antitrust  sanctions.  Voluntary  agree- 
ments are  not  new.  In  fact,  they  were 
used  during  the  Korean  war  and  in 
other  emergency  situations.  The  need 
for  this  provision  was  never  more  criti- 
cal than  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Second,  section  6  of  this  bill  clarifies 
that  service  contracts  come  under  the 
DPA's  purview.  For  example,  this 
would  mean  that  the  DPA  applies  to 
standby  repairs  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leiun  reserve  pipeline. 

Finally,  this  bill  makes  permanent 
the  Exon-Florio  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  mentioned 
earlier.  These  critical  provisions  allow 
the  President  to  block  foreign  take- 
overs that  might  threaten  national  se- 
curity interests.  This  authority  expired 
when  DPA  expired,  and  I  think  It  is  Im- 
portant to  make  these  provisions  per- 
manent. 

For  example,  a  takeover  involving 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  technology 
could  have  potentially  gone  through 
because  DPA  had  expired.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  offer  to  buy  the  company 
WM  withdrawn. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  clean  DPA 
bin  and  we  need  It  promply.  Regret- 
tably, In  the  Senate  the  DPA  has  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  miscellaneous  and 
unrelated  banking  and  trade  provisions 
that  are  not  must-do. 

This  bill  Is  not  quite  as  urgent,  I 
would  submit,  as  it  was  before  the  end 
of  the  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  tiiank  goodness.  But  that  Is  not  to 
say  that  this  is  not  an  Important  bill 
and  will  be  an  aid  to  our  troops  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  may  be  serving. 

I  would  urge  my  House  colleagues 
not  only  to  support  the  bill  now,  but  I 
would  urge  conferees  on  this  bill  to 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  do 
so  wlttiout  extraneous  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
new  subcommittee  leadership,  ranking 
member  Ridge,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Carpbr]  for  his  expeditious  coopera- 
tion and  treatment  of  this  legislation 
so  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  It  today. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  time,  I  want  to  again  say  how 
much  we  appreciate  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy atid  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  enabling  us  to  ex- 
pedite the  bringing  of  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Cardi$s  Collins,  who  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Consumer 
Protection,  and  Competitiveness. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  991. 
This  bin  would  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  which  expired  on  October 
20  of  last  year. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  for  acting  quickly  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor.  The  De- 
fense Production  Act  provides  impor- 
tant authorities  that  are  needed  to 
help  ensure  that  our  country  has  a 
strong,  domestic  industrial  base. 

In  piurticular,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Banking  Committee  for  adopting  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  ex- 
empt the  Elxon-Florlo  provision  from 
the  automatic  sunset  termination 
provlson  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  The  Exon-Florio  provision,  which 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  1988  Trade 
Act  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Commerce,  Consumer  Protection  and 
CompeA^ltlveness  Subcommittee  I  chair 
and  the  Banking  Committee,  gives  the 
President  authority  to  block  foreign 
takeovers  of  U.S.  firms  that  threaten 
to  impair  national  security. 

Our  subcommittee  recently  held  a 
hearing  on  how  the  administration  has 
implei|iented  the  Exon-Florio  author- 
ity, and  how  national  security  reviews 
of  foreign  takeovers  have  been  handled 
since  last  October  when  Exon-Florio 
expired  along  with  the  rest  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act. 
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Some  of  the  participants  at  the  hear- 
ing criticized  the  administration  for 
not  using  Exon-Florio  powers  more  ag- 
gressively to  block  foreign  firms  from 
buying  up  U.S.  technology.  Others  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  administra- 
tion's reluctance  to  intervene  in  these 
transactions  is  appropriate,  and  that 
dependence  on  foreign  firms  for  critical 
technology  is  not  necessarily  harmful. 

But  virtually  all  participants  favored 
exempting  Exon-Plorio  flrom  the  sunset 
termination  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  No  one  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
President's  only  authority,  under 
which  he  can  block  forelgrn  takeovers 
that  threaten  the  national  security,  pe- 
riodically expire. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  last  October,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  without  authority  to 
block  foreign  takeovers  for  national  se- 
curity reasons.  Without  statutory  au- 
thority to  act,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Investment  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  [CFIUS]  was  forced  late  last 
year  to  consider  a  proposal  of  the  Japa- 
nese firm  Fanuc  Machine  Tool  to  buy 
our  country's  leading  state-of-the-art 
manufacturer  of  advanced  grinding 
equipment,  Moore  Special  Tool  Co. 

Moore  is  the  sole  U.S.-owned  supplier 
of  ultra-high-precision  grinding  equip- 
ment to  our  nuclear  weapons  program. 
High  precision  grinding  is  a  key  factor 
in  our  country's  ability  to  manufacture 
weapons  with  higher  and  higher  nu- 
clear yields. 

Without  Moore  Special  Tool,  our 
country  could  be  forced  to  rely  on  for- 
eign firms  to  supply  the  equipment 
needed  to  make  high-yield  nuclear 
weairans.  At  the  subcommittee's  recent 
hearing,  the  administration  confirmed 
that  we  already  depend  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers for  about  50  percent  of  the  ma- 
chine tools  and  machine  tool  compo- 
nents at  Department  of  Energy  nuclear 
facilities. 

After  the  subconmiittee  announced 
that  we  would  consider  the  takeover  of 
Moore  Special  Tool  at  our  recent  hear- 
ing, Fanuc  announced  it  was  withdraw- 
ing its  offer  to  buy  Moore.  As  a  result, 
we  will  never  know  what  the  President 
might  have  done  in  this  case. 

But,  this  case  raises  important  ques- 
tions that  we  must  now  consider.  Is  our 
coimtry  willing  to  be  dependent  on  for- 
eign suppliers  for  the  capability  to 
build  nuclear  weapons?  Should  our 
Government  work  more  closely  and 
more  aggressively  with  companies  like 
Moore  that  serve  important  defense 
purposes  to  find  American  solutions  to 
the  business  problems  they  face? 

If  an  American  solution  to  problems 
like  Moore's  cannot  be  found,  should 
the  President  be  authorized  to  require 
that  foreign  purchasers  provide  assur- 
ances that  firms  they  buy  will  continue 
to  supply  our  defense  program  and 
other  U.S.  customers  with  important 
technology     and     equipment?      Does 


CFIUS  interpret  national  security  too 
narrowly,  and  exclude  the  consider- 
ation of  technology  and  i>roduct8  that 
are  not  of  critical  and  direct  impor- 
tance to  the  military?  Does  the  Treas- 
ury's chairmanship  of  CFIUS  conflict 
with  the  Department's  primary  respon- 
sibility for  promoting  foreign  invest- 
ment, and  if  so  should  CFIUS  be 
chaired  by  Commerce  or  some  other 
agency? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  important 
issues  that  our  subcommittee  will  con- 
sider this  year.  I  am  happy  that  we 
have  taken  the  first  and  most  nec- 
essary step  to  improve  Exon-Florio  by 
making  it  a  permanent  provision  of 
law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  addressing  in 
the  future  other  ways  to  improve  the 
Exon-Florio  process. 

a  1330 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  begin  by  just 
pointing  out  one  thing  with  regard  to 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  a  moment  ago.  She  makes 
a  very  important  point,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  will  focus  on  that 
point  tomorrow  when  we  bring  the  ap- 
propriation bill  to  the  floor,  where  ac- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions at  this  time  have  limited  our 
ability  to  nrnke  plutonium,  which 
means  that  we  will  not  have  the  capa- 
bility of  manufacturing  nuclear  weap- 
ons anyhow,  because  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  decided  that  there 
is  a  cleanup  process  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  manufacturing  pluto- 
nium. 

I  hope  the  House  is  going  to  vote  to- 
morrow with  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  MYERS]  when  he  offers  his 
amendment  to  try  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation and  protect  the  defense  capabil- 
ity of  the  country. 

That  was  not  the  main  point  that  I 
wanted  to  make. 

I  have  had  some  discussions  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  per- 
haps the  chairman  has  been  in  on  this, 
too,  through  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  was  trying  to  figure  out  how 
much  money  is  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular bill.  My  understanding  is  it  is 
$50  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  for  the  past  couple  of  years  the 
amount  authorized  has  been  $50  million 
a  year,  and  the  sunount  appropriated  is 
S50  million  a  year.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  budget  agreement  that  we 


adopted  at  the  end  of  the  lOlBt  Con- 
gress included  that  amount,  so  tlie  au- 
thorization within  this  piece  of  leglBla^ 
tion  is  within  the  budget  agreement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Is  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  firom  Delaware? 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  flvm  Delaware. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  gentleman's  understanding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  authoriza- 
tion matches  what  we  have  appro- 
priated over  the  last  several  years,  and 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion over  what  has  actually  been  ap- 
propriated, so  the  spending  in  this  case 
has  been  kept  level,  and  all  of  it  is 
within  the  confines  of  the  budget 
agreement.  Is  that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  certainly  our  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  doing  that.  That  sets  an  impor- 
tant example  for  us  on  the  floor. 

We  could  go  a  long  way  toward  get- 
ting our  budget  in  order  if  we  could,  in 
fact,  stick  with  just  the  spending  we 
have  done  in  years  past  without  ex- 
I)anding  it,  and  so  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  two  gentlemen  for  doing  that. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
sometimes  as  we  are  spending  this 
money  that  the  American  people  do 
not  have  a  perception  about  the  kinds 
of  spending  that  are  involved.  ISO  mil- 
lion is  something  which  is  over  the 
heads  of  most  Americans.  They  will 
never  see  $50  million  in  their  lives,  but 
the  fact  is.  that  if  you  break  it  down 
and  look  at  averages  alone,  for  every  SI 
million  the  Federal  Government 
spends,  it  costs  each  taxpayer  l.I  cents. 
What  we  are  doing  in  this  particular 
bill  is  spending  55  cents  of  every  tax- 
payer's money  in  the  country;  55  cents 
is  something  that  most  taxpayers 
might  rather  use  for  a  candy  bar  than 
have  Congress  spend  it,  but  neverthe- 
less, if  we  can  just  hold  that  spending 
level,  we  can  get  some  of  our  budget 
problems  out  of  the  way.  and  this  par- 
ticular committee  has  brought  us  a  bill 
where  they  have  shown  fiscal  resiwn- 
sibility. 

I  want  to  congratulate  them  for  it 
and  thank  them  for  answering  the 
questions. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WEISS]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  during 
this  adoption  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss 
the  Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Act, 
H.R.  441. 
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Originally  many  provisions  of  H.R. 
441  were  included  as  part  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  extension  legislation. 
Although  these  provisions  are  not  part 
of  the  version  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  they  are  highly  relevant  and 
deserve  to  be  kept  alive  in  concept. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  is  meant 
to  ensure  that  our  industrial  base  will 
be  able  to  adjust  in  times  of  national 
crisis  to  provide  the  needed  raw  mate- 
rial and  production  needed  to  defend 
the  United  States  against  an  outside 
threat. 

Our  civilian  industrial  base  and  our 
physical  Infrastructure  which  has  been 
left  to  deteriorate,  therefore,  must  be 
In  a  condition  to  meet  demands  placed 
on  it  in  an  emergency  situation.  The 
Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Act. 
H.R.  441,  would  ensure  this  readiness. 

Clearly  substantial  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending  lie  ahead  and  will  lead 
to  closure  of  more  military  facilities 
and  cancellation  and  reduction  of  more 
defense  industry  contracts.  The  De- 
fense Economic  Adjustment  Act  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  smooth  transition 
of  these  affected  facilities  and  indus- 
tries to  necessary  civilian  industries 
that  will  be  in  prime  condition  for  use 
In  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  looking  to  the 
distinguished  new  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Carper],  for  the  opportunity  for 
appropriate  consideration  of  H.R.  441  at 
hearingrs  that  he  has  indicated  today 
would  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  vote  on  this 
measure  today,  I  want  to  say  just  one 
or  two  more  things. 

One  is  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
new  staff  of  our  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  for  their  help  on 
this  legislation  and  to  express  my  same 
thanks  to  the  staff  members  of  the  full 
Conmiittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  their  assistance. 

I  want  to  note,  as  it  has  been  noted 
before,  that  the  administration  strong- 
ly supports  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  yesterday 
we  debated  on  this  House  floor  a  reso- 
lution praising  the  efforts  and  the 
achievements  of  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors' in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  thanked 
them  for  their  service  and  for  their 
bravery.  We  thank  their  families  for 
their  sacrifices  as  well.  Today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  a  tangible 
expression  of  our  gratitude  to  our 
troops  and  to  their  families  by  support- 
ing this  legislation  and  by,  thus,  ensur- 
ing that  they  are  reunited  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port o»  H.R.  991.  and  would  like  to  commend 
my  coHeague,  Mr.  Carper  of  Delaware,  for 
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ttie  work  he  has  done  as  chaimian  of  ttie  Sut>- 
commrttee  on  Economk:  Stabilizatk>n.  The  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  expired  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  of  last  year,  and  so  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  102d  Congress  act  expeditiousty  to  reau- 
thorize this  important  piece  of  legislation.  Mr. 
Carper  has  moved  H.R.  6  through  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  to  the  fkxx  of  the  House 
expeditkjusly,  and  I  commend  him  for  a  job 
wall  done.  I  yieW  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MCNULTY).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  that  the  House 
suBpend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  991,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  416,  nays  0, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

([Roll  No.  29] 
YEAS-^16 
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Ab«rcrombie 

Aclcernmn 

Aletander 

All»rd 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  <NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Appiegate 

Archer 

Armey 

AtUas 

AuOoln 

Baochus 

Balser 

Ballenger 

B&m&rd 

BajTett 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batcman 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bersian 

BeWll 

Blllray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bocbner 

Bonlor 

Bortki 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brocks 

Broemfleld 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bry»nt 

Bantling 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Carapbell  (CO) 

Car41n 

Carfer 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Claj 

Cleoient 

CUflKer 


Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlln 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox  (IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feigb&n 

Fields 

FlBh 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 


Franks  ((TT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilohrest 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

CSordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Ganderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hajicock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochhnieckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobe 

James 

Jenkins 


Johnaoa  (CT) 

Johnaoa  (SD) 

Johnstoi 

Jones  (4A) 

Jones  (ic) 

Jontx 

Kanjotskl 

K^jtnr 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Xleczka. 

Slog 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KopetsU 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LaRocco 

Laugh]  in 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lewis  (I'D 

Lewis  (dA) 

Lightfoot 

Llpinskt 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (JJY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenec 

Martin 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskley 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdj 

McDade 

McDennott 

McEwen 

McOratli 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (OA) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Mlnsta 

Mink      I 

Moakley 

Molinart 

Mollohaa 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 


Aspin 

Boucher 

Campbell  (CA) 

DeLaoro 

Dingell 

Donnelly 


Mtirtha 
Myers 

Nagle 

Matcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nossls 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

OrUz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QniUen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Hires 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scbaefer 

Scheuer 

SchUr 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 


Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shoster 

Slkoiskl 

Slslaky 

Skans 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaoghter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (U) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stndds 

Stump 

Sundaulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

THUon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrioelll 

Towns 

Trancant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlacloaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Zellir 

Zlmmer 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINC}— 17 


Ford  (TN) 

Olllmor 

Horton 

JetTerson 

Lagonoarsino 

Levlne  (CA) 


Martinez 
MUler  (OH) 
Sangmelster 
Udall 
WUaon 
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Mr.  RAVENEL  and  Mr.  GEKAS 
Changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea.'! 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  letters  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  the  Record  for  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  of  Representatives, 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 
Washington,  DC,  March  6,  1991. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Banking,    Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  26.  1991, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  favorably  ordered  reported 
H.R.  991,  the  Defense  Production  Act  Exten- 
sion and  Amendments  of  1991.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  you  are  seeking  to  have  this 
bill  considered  by  the  full  House  today  under 
Suspension  of  the  Rules.  I  understand  the  ur- 
gency of  this  action  in  that  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  (DPA)  expired  on  October  20. 
1990,  without  being  renewed  at  the  end  of  the 
lOlst  Congress. 

H.R.  991  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
that  go  directly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary's jurisdiction  over  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  nation's  competition  policies.  In 
Section  4,  there  is  created  an  affirmative  de- 
fense to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought 
under  the  antitrust  laws  for  persons  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  or  Implementa- 
tion of  voluntary  agreements  or  plans  of  ac- 
tions. Such  defense  is  available  provided 
that  the  conduct  on  which  an  antitrust 
claim  is  based  Is  within  the  scope  of  a  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action  initiated 
by  the  President  and  is  actively  supervised 
by  the  President  or  his  designee.  The  key 
concept  in  this  language  is  that  of  "Federal 
Action" — analogous  to  the  judicially  created 
doctrine  of  "State  Action"  in  which  a  pri- 
vate actor  is  Insulated  from  antitrust  expo- 
sure provided  that  a  government  entity 
takes  responsibility  for  authorizing  and  ac- 
tively supervising  the  private  conduct  in- 
volved. Further,  the  term  "antitrust  laws" 
in  section  7  is  defined  with  reference  to  the 
definition  appearing  In  the  "Subsection  (a) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act.  ..." 
Obviously,  these  provisions  have  a  direct  and 
immediate  bearing  on  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  are  therefore  within  the 
exclusive  subject  matter  jurisdiction  of  this 
Committee. 

Because  you  have  accepted  the  language 
which  the  Committee  forwarded  to  you  for 
these  provisions,  I  have  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing H.R.  991  proceed  directly  to  the  Floor 
grlven  the  exigent  circumstances  present 
with  respect  to  passing  the  lapsed  statute. 
For  the  record.  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
the  defense  created  for  violation  of  the  anti- 


trust laws  is  available  only  if  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  p«tfty  asserting  the  defense  can 
show  that  the  requisite  elements  have  been 
met. 

Activities  to  develop  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  plans  of  action  have  been  excluded 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Act  only  be- 
cause of  the  dami)enlng  effect  that  members 
of  private  Industry  might  feel  In  Initiating  a 
meeting  to  discuss  options  with  the  Presi- 
dent. However,  once  beyond  this  most  pre- 
liminary stage  of  meeting  to  initiate  a  vol- 
untary agreement,  the  antitrust  laws  will 
apply  with  full  force  to  all  other  acts  or 
agreements  that  surround  the  making  and 
implementation  of  voluntary  agreements 
and  plans  of  actions  unless  the  requisite  ele- 
ments of  the  defense  are  met.  Additionally, 
there  is  a  further  safeguard  in  that  the  de- 
fense is  not  available  if  the  party  against 
whom  the  defense  is  asserted  shows  that  any 
component  of  the  action  was  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  is  a  final  provision  to  be  noted.  It 
concerns  the  treatment  of  breach  of  contract 
actions  in  either  Federal  or  State  courts 
where  the  alleged  breach  was  caused  pre- 
dominantly by  action  taken  during  an  emer- 
gency to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  authorized  and  approved  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Be- 
cause this  provision  is  preemptive  of  well-ac- 
cepted contractual  rights  of  private  persons, 
It  is  Important  to  underscore  that  the  party 
asserting  the  defense  will  still  be  under  the 
obligation  to  mitigate  damages  to  the  In- 
jured, innocent  party  "to  the  greatest  extent 
possible." 

1  very  much  appreciate  the  cooperation 
shown  by  your  Committee  in  responding  to 
our  concerns  regarding  H.R.  991.  I  would  re- 
quest that  you  have  the  manager  of  this  leg- 
islation include  a  copy  of  this  letter  at- 
tached to  his  Floor  remarks  on  H.R.  991  so  as 
to  better  Illuminate  the  legislative  intent 
behind  the  bill. 

With  warmest  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brooks. 

Chairman. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  991,  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION  ACT  EXTEN- 
SION AND  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  in  the 
preparation  of  the  engrossment  of  H.R. 
991,  the  Defense  Production  Act  Exten- 
sion and  Amendments  of  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVING  ACTION  OF  DC. 
COUNCIL  APPROVING  SCHEDULE 
OF  HEIGHTS  AMENDMENT  ACT 
OF  1990 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Tues- 
day, March  5,  1991,  I  call  up  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  158)  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  D.C.  Council  in  ap- 
proving    the     Schedule     of     Heights 


Amendment  Act  of  1990,  and  aak  for  its 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  reBOlution. 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  158 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congreas  hereby 
disapproves  of  the  action  of  the  DlBtrict  of 
Columbia  Council  described  aa  follows:  The 
Schedule  of  Heights  Amendment  Act  of  1980 
(D.C.  Act  8-329),  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  December  27,  1980, 
and  transmitted  to  Congress  inrsuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  on  January  15,  1981. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Tuesday,  March  5,  1991.  the 
gentleman  trom  California,  [Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMS]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Bliley]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DELLUMS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
158  is  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  DlB- 
trict of  Columbia  in  approving  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  Amendment  Act  of 
1990— D.C.  Act  8-329.  This  council  act 
amends  the  schedule  of  heights  to 
allow  a  height  of  130  feet  for  a  building 
in  the  Market  Square  north  develop- 
ment which  is  being  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Development  Corporation  [PADC]. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
the  maximum  height  set  by  the  council 
act  would,  for  the  first  time,  exceed  the 
height  of  110  feet  established  for  that 
location  under  the  1910  Building  Height 
Act. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
a  violation  of  the  Height  Act  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Home  Rule  Act  since  sec- 
tion 602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  ex- 
pressly prohibits  the  council  trom  per- 
mitting buildings  that  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable height  limitation. 

In  accordance  with  the  Home  Rule 
Act  of  1973,  all  acts  passed  by  the  coun- 
cil and  signed  by  the  mayor  are  trans- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  a 
30-day  layover.  These  acts  become  law 
provided  that  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval is  not  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
at  this  point  we  are  dealing  with  a  res- 
olution offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  ftom  Texas  [Mr.  Combbst] 
which  precipitates  the  action  before 
the  body  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  acts  passed  by  the 
D.C.  Coimcil,  signed  into  law  by  the 
Mayor,  are  then  indeed  transmitted  to 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  30-day  layover. 
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These  acts  become  law  automatically. 
provided  that  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approTBl  is  not  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  precipitates  the 
action  before  the  body  at  this  point  is 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Combest] 
has  Introduced  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

The  Congress  must  act  on  or  before 
Thursday,  tomorrow,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate action  within  the  time- 
frame of  that  30-day  layover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
in  the  16  years  since  an  elected  mayor 
and  city  council  took  office,  only  two 
resolutions  of  disapproval  have  been 
enacted,  while  over  1,600  local  laws 
have  taken  effect. 

Over  these  years,  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  upon  which  I 
have  served  now  for  20  years,  has  used 
three  criteria  for  consideration  of  dis- 
approval resolutions:  Does  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  Act  violate  the 
Home  Rule  Act;  second,  does  the  coun- 
cil act  violate  the  U.S.  Constitution: 
and,  third,  does  the  council  act  violate 
a  Federal  Interest?  These  three  cri- 
teria, Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  have  stood  us  well.  We  have 
been  able  to  argue  against  the  over- 
whelming majority,  as  I  said,  with  the 
exception  of  two  resolutions  of  dis- 
approval, because  of  the  very  strong 
sentiment  In  this  body,  the  very  strong 
sentiment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  this  gentleman's  very 
strong  sentiment  is  to  let  local  issues 
continue  to  be  local  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  interesting 
that  on  this  occasion  the  committee 
has  been  advised  by  five  Federal  agen- 
cies and  many  private  agencies  that 
they  share  the  view  that  the  legal  in- 
terpretation of  the  1910  Building 
Height  Act  upon  which  the  council 
based  Its  action  Is  incorrect. 

A  most  concise  sunmiary,  I  would 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Federal 
Government's  legal  view  is  found  in  the 
September  19,  1990,  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee from  the  general  counsel  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  inves- 
tigative arm  of  the  Congress. 

He  states,  and  I  quote: 

The  D.C.  Council  Is  not  prohibited  from 
amending  the  schedule  of  heights  as  long  as 
the  amendments  do  not  allow  any  increase 
beyond  the  overall  height  limits  set  forth  by 
the  Building  Height  Act  of  1910.  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  entities 
who  share  this  legal  view  include  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
American  Law  Division. 

Needless  to  say,  the  lawyers  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation  and  the  D.C.  Council  ac- 
cept a  different  legal  view. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  It  very 
claar  that  the  committee  action  and 
the  vote  today  is  not  a  rejection  of  the 
project  or  its  proposed  development. 
Neither  urban  design  nor  land  use  is- 
sues are  being  considered  here  today. 
Only  the  legal  authority  of  the  D.C. 
Council  with  regard  to  the  1910  Height 
of  Buildings  Act  is  being  decided. 

The  merits  of  the  proposed  develoi)- 
ment  would  be  an  appropriate  discus- 
sion for  another  time  if  the  disapproval 
motion  passes. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record  I  will  offer  numerous  support- 
ing documents  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  others  who  have  written  the 
committee  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  regret 
that  I  support  passage  of  House  Jour- 
nal Resolution  158.  I  support  home 
rule.  I  introduced  the  first  bill  to  bring 
statehood  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
I  have  argued  against  every  single  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  that  has  come  to 
this  body,  and  did  so  aggressively,  as- 
siduously and  with  total  commitment 
and  with  total  dedication.  I  have  never 
voted  in  support  of  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution before,  and  I  hope  that  I  will 
never  have  to  again.  But  I  find  myself 
in  a  position  where  the  criteria  that 
have  served  us  so  well,  the  three  I  enu- 
merated, that  is,  does  the  D.C.  Council 
Act  violate  the  Constitution,  violate 
the  Federal  interest,  or  violate  home 
rule  charter?  Now  I  find  that  on  two 
grounds  the  action  taken  by  the  D.C. 
Council  is,  violative  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act— and  we  have  legal  opinions  to  sup- 
port that  position— and  on  that  basis 
also  violative  of  the  Federal  interest. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the  three 
committee  criteria  for  consideration  of 
disapproval  have  been  met.  We  on  the 
House  District  Committee,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  be  consistent  with  our  analy- 
sis and  action.  The  House  must  work 
its  own  will. 
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I  am.  therefore,  compelled  with  re- 
spect to  my  official  responsibilities  and 
our  analysis  to  bring  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  and  to  take  the  position  that 
I  have  taken. 

S.MrrHSONlAN  INSTITUTIO.N, 
Washington.  DC,  March  4.  1991. 
Hon.  RO.NALD  V.  Dellums, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. U.S.  HoiLse  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  H.J.  Res.  146  which  would  disapprove 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil bi  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendments  of  1990.  These  amendments 
would  permit  raising  the  height  limit  from 
110  and  130  feet  for  the  proposed  Market 
Square  North  Project  on  Square  407.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  concerned  that 
such  amendments  to  the  Schedule  of 
Heights,  which  has  been  respected  through- 
out this  century  and  has  made  Washington 
unique,  represent  a  precedent  that  could  ini- 
tiate a  process  of  erosion  and  alter  dramati- 
cally^ the  nature  and  the  image  of  this  city. 


March  6,  1991 


For  the  past  twenty-three  years  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Att  and  National  Portrait  Gallery  have 
occuplW  the  Old  Patent  OfHce  Building  on 
the  double  block  bounded  by  7th  and  9th,  as 
well  as  P  and  G  Streets,  N.W.  Dating  from 
1836.  It  is  a  National  Historic  Landmark  and 
one  of  America's  Hnest  examples  of  Greek 
Revival  architecture.  However.  It  exists 
today  only  because  it  was  saved  by  the  Con- 
gress ia  the  late  1950's  from  demolition  for  a 
parking  garage,  and  subsequently  renovated 
for  public  museum  use  by  the  Institution. 

The  Schedule  of  Heights  Act  limits  to  90 
feet  th«  structures  along  the  two  blocks  of  F 
and  G  Streets  opposite  the  Patent  Office 
Building.  However,  developers,  who  have 
pledged  to  seek  City-  Council  amendment  of 
that  limit,  recently  filed  applications  pro- 
posing office  building  projects  along  G 
Street  (Squares  405  and  429)  that  would  rise 
to  128  f«et.  Including  "penthouses"  which  are 
continuations  of  the  facades.  These  buildings 
would  be  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  70  foot 
cornice  of  the  Patent  Office  Building,  and 
would  Utterly  overwhelm  it. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Commit- 
tee and.  indeed,  the  Congress,  which  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  saved  the  Patent  Of- 
fice Building  from  demolition,  now  protect  it 
and  other  historic  Federal  structures  from 
being  obscured  by  towering  commercial  ven- 
tures. Approval  of  H.J.  Res.  146  will  express 
the  clear  determination  of  the  Congress  to 
preserve  the  heritage  of  the  Nation,  as  mani- 
fested m  the  architecture  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
Sincerely, 

Carmen  e.  Turner, 

Under  Secretary. 

U.S.  General  Accountino  Office, 
Otfice  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Washington.  DC.  September  19.  1990. 
Hon.  Rohald  V.  Dellums, 
Chairmaen.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. House  of  Representatives,  Washington 
DC.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  of  September  10.  1990,  that  we 
address  Issues  raised  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  (NCPC)  concerning  the 
D.C.  Council's  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  of  Buildings  Adjacent  to 
Public  Buildings  (Schedule  of  Heights).  The 
Schedule  of  Heights  Amendments  Act  of  1990, 
Bill  8-616.  would  allow  construction  of  the 
Market  Square  North  development,  a  130- 
foot-high  complex  facing  the  FBI  building. 
The  NCPC  has  questioned  whether  the  D.C. 
Council  has  authority  to  amend  the  Schedule 
of  Heights,  which  was  developed  by  District 
Commis»ioners  under  the  Building  Height 
Act  of  1910,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  section  5- 
405),  in  order  to  limit  the  height  of  buildings 
adjacent:  to  federal  buildings.  If  so.  the  Com- 
mission asks  whether  maximum  height  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  the  1910  Act  would 
override  amendments  to  the  Schedule  of 
Heights. 

We  pneviously  answered  the  same  ques- 
tions raised  by  NCPC  in  1966.  with  respect  to 
a  D.C.  Council  amendment  to  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  permitting  construction  of  the  Met- 
ropolitat  Square  project.  See  Height  LimiU- 
tions:  D.C.  Government's  Authority  to 
Amend  Building  Height  Umitatlons  (GAO/ 
GGD-86-85BR.  Sept.  1986),  copy  enclosed.  In 
that  re^rt,  we  concluded  that  the  D.C. 
Council  Is  authorized  to  amend  the  Schedule 
as  long  as  the  amendments  do  not  allow  any 
height  increases  beyond  the  maximum  limits 
set  forth  in  the  Building  Height  Act  of  1910. 
We  are  aot  aware  of  any  circumstances  that 
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would  cause  us  to  change  our  position  on 
this  issue. 

The  NCPC  has  also  raised  policy  issues 
about  the  role  of  federal  agencies  in  disputes 
over  building  height  restrictions.  Our  report. 
Height  Limitations:  Limitations  on  Building 
Heights  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (GAO/ 
GGD-86-105BR.  July  1966),  a  copy  of  which 
also  is  enclosed,  contains  general  informa- 
tion that  may  be  relevant  to  some  of  those 
issues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  f.  Hinchman, 

General  Counsel. 

U.S.  General  accounting  Office. 

General  Government  Division, 
Washington,  DC,  September  19, 1986. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  briefing 
report  responds  to  your  January  22,  1986,  let- 
ter requesting  that  we  interpret  the  meaning 
and  objectives  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  relating 
to  the  District  government's  authority  to 
amend  building  height  limitations.  Our  July 
18,  1986,  report  to  you  (GAO/GGD-86-105BR) 
addressed  the  other  issues  your  letter  re- 
quested we  explore,  namely  (1)  current  laws 
limiting  building  heights  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  (2)  the  administrative  apparatus  in 
place  to  implement  building  height  limita- 
tions, and  (3)  comments  from  federal  and 
District  officials  on  whether  the  current 
laws  and  regulations  satisfactorily  protect 
the  federal  interest  with  respect  to  security 
and  to  the  architectural  and  aesthetic  char- 
acter of  the  Nation's  Capital  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Enclave. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  building 
heights  issue  by  the  controversy  over  the 
construction  of  the  Metropolitan  Square 
Project.  This  project,  as  a  result  of  a  D.C. 
Council  amendment  to  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  of  Buildings  Adjacent  to  Public 
Buildings  (the  Schedule  of  Heights),  exceeds 
previously  established  height  limitations  for 
that  area. 

As  noted  in  our  July  report,  the  Building 
Height  Act  of  1910  and  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  govern  private  sector  maximum 
building  heights  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  1910  act,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  section 
5-405),  essentially  limits  the  maximum 
height  of  commercial  buildings  to  130  feet 
and  residential  structures  to  90  feet.  The 
Schedule  of  Heights,  required  by  the  1910  act, 
was  established  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
places  further  limitations  on  the  height  of 
buildings  adjacent  to  federal  buildings  with- 
in the  parameters  outlined  in  the  1910  act. 

In  1979,  the  D.C.  Council  approved,  and  the 
Mayor  signed,  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  (D.C.  Law  3-43)  to  allow 
construction  of  Metropolitan  Square,  a  130 
foot  high  commercial  building  (bounded  by 
15th,  14th,  F,  and  G  Streets,  N.W.)  which 
overlooks  both  the  Treasury  Building  and 
the  White  House.  Before  the  Council's  ac- 
tion, commercial  buildings  at  that  location 
were  restricted  by  the  Schedule  of  Heights  to 
95  feet.  Questions  arose  over  the  District's 
authority,  under  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  to  amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights. 

In  our  opinion,  the  D.C.  Council  was  not 
prohibited  by  provisions  to  the  Home  Rule 
Act  trom  promulgating  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  Amendment  Act  of  1979  (D.C.  Law  3- 
43)  which  allowed  construction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Square  Project  to  a  height  of  130 
feet.  Section  e02(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
states  that  the  D.C.  Council  shall  have  no 


authority  to  "enact  any  act,  resolution,  or 
rule  which  permits  the  building  of  any  struc- 
ture within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ex- 
cess of  the  height  limitations  contained  in 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1910  (D.C. 
Code,  section  5-405),  and  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act."  It  has  been  argued 
that  when  section  e02(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act  was  written,  the  drafters  believed  that 
all  building  height  limitations  in  effect  in 
the  District  were  contained  in  section  5-405 
of  the  D.C.  Code  and  could  not  be  amended 
by  the  D.C.  Council.  We  believe  this  to  be  un- 
likely, however,  because  even  a  cursory  read- 
ing of  section  5-405  of  the  D.C.  Code  suggests 
that  height  limitations,  such  as  the  Schedule 
of  Heights  or  zoning  regulations,  exist  else- 
where. 

Because  the  height  limitations  set  out  in 
the  Schedule  of  Heights  are  not  contained  in 
section  5-405  of  the  D.C.  Code,  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil is  not  prohibited  from  amending  the 
Schedule  as  long  as  the  amendments  do  not 
allow  any  increase  beyond  the  overall  height 
limits  set  forth  by  the  Building  Height  Act 
of  1910,  as  amended.  This  position  is  consist- 
ent with  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Corporation  Counsel. 

As  arranged  with  your  Office,  unless  you 
publicly  announce  its  contents  earlier,  we 
plan  no  further  distribution  of  this  report 
until  7  days  after  its  issue  date.  At  that 
time,  we  will  send  copies  to  other  interested 
parties.  Copies  will  also  be  available  to  oth- 
ers upon  request. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  the 
contents  of  this  report,  please  call  me  on  275- 
8387. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gene  L.  Dodaro, 
Associate  Director. 

Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  DC,  March  4,  1991. 
To:     Chairman    Ronald    V.    Dellums,    House 

District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
From:    American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Whether  the  District  of  Columbia 
Act  8-329  is  Consistent  With  the  District 
of  Columbia  Home  Rule  Act— Application 
of  the  Building  Height  Limitations  Act 
of  1910  to  the  Proposed  Market  Square 
North  Project. 
This  is  to  respond  to  your  request  to  exam- 
ine the  District  of  Columbia  Council  Act  8- 
329'  ("Act  8-329"),  which  sets  building  height 
limits  for  certain  buildings  adjacent  to  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  determine  if  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  powers  granted  to  the  Council 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govem- 
ment     and     Governmental     Reorganization 
Act 2  (the  "Home  Rule  Act").  Specifically, 
you  requested  an  analysis  of  the  application 
of  the  Building  Heights  Limitations  Act  of 
19103  (the   "Height  Act")   to  the  proposed 
Market  Square  North  Project,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  a  block  adjacent  to  the  J.  Edgar 
Hoover    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation 
Building  (the  "FBI  Building")  in  downtown 
Washington,  D.C. 

I.  background 
Section  5  of  the  Height  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1910,  provides  a  se- 
ries of  limitations  on  the  height  to  which 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
built.*  Section  401  of  the  Home  Rule  Act,  in 
turn,  provides  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  (the  "Council")  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  enact  legislation  which  permits 
the  building  of  any  structure  which  would 
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violate  the  height  llmltatlona  of  aectton  5  of 
the  Height  Act  (codified  at  D.C.  Code  15^406). 

The  Market  Square  North  Project,  which  Is 
being  developed  under  the  ausploea  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion, is  located  In  the  C-4  aonliv  district 
(Central  Business  District)  at  squsLre  407, 
bounded  by  9th,  D,  E.  and  8th  Streets,  N.W.* 
("Square  407").  The  proposed  boUding  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  the  height  of  130  feet.*  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Act  S-329,  which  amends 
the  "Schedule  of  Heights"  for  buildings  adja- 
cent to  public  buildings,'  will  have  the  effect 
of  allowing  the  Market  Square  North  Project 
to  be  built  to  the  proposed  height;  otherwise, 
the  proposed  building  would  not  be  allowed 
under  the  Height  Act.* 

n.  statutory  intkrprktation 

Section  5  of  the  Height  Act  ("Section  5- 
405")  sets  forth  four  different  methods  for  de- 
termining the  height  to  which  a  building 
may  reach:  1)  limits  based  on  the  width  of 
the  street  in  front  of  the  building,*  2)  speci- 
fied height  limits  based  on  a  building  being 
located  a  "business  street,"  1°  3)  specified 
height  limits  based  on  a  building  being  lo- 
cated on  a  "residential  street,""  and  4)  re- 
strictions contained  in  a  schedule  (the 
"Schedule  of  Heights")  for  buildings  located 
adjacent  to  a  public  buildlng.i^  Section  5-406 
provides  that  the  Council  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  the  "Schedule  of 
Heights "  for  the  fourth  restriction.  The 
other  three  height  restrictions,  however, 
were  specifically  established  by  Congress  In 
the  Act,  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act.  the  Council  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  amend  them.^* 

An  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  sututory 
language  of  §5-405  raises  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  intended  that  lots  located 
adjacent  to  public  buildings  be  subject  to  all 
the  other  restrictions  noted  above,  or  wheth- 
er the  restrictions  contained  in  the  "Sched- 
ule of  Heights"  should  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  other  height  limitations.  1*  If 
all  of  the  restrictions  apply,  then  lower 
heights  provided  in  the  first  three  sections 
might  restrict  the  Market  Square  North 
Project  to  a  height  lower  than  has  been  pro- 
posed; if  the  Schedule  of  Heights  is  consid- 
ered to  be  an  exception  to  these  rules,  then 
the  proposed  project  could  be  built.  In  pass- 
ing Act  8-329,  the  Council  appears  to  have  re- 
lied upon  the  latter  interiiretatloa.  Thus,  If 
the  application  of  15-405  to  the  Market 
Square  North  Project  came  before  a  court,  a 
judge  would  need  to  analyze  {5-406  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  interiK'etations  was  cor- 
rect. 

The  relevant  portions  of  {  5-405  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  No  building  shall  t>e  erected  ...  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ...  so  as  to  exceed  the 
height  .  .  .  the  width  of  the  street  ...  in- 
creased by  20  feet.  .  .  . 

(b)  No  building  shall  be  erected  ...  so  as 
to  exceed  the  height  of  130  feet  on  a  business 
street  or  avenue.  .  .  . 

(c)  On  a  residence  street  ...  no  building 
shall  be  erected  ...  so  as  to  be  over  90  feet 
in  height  .  .  .  nor  shall  the  .  .  .  roof  .  .  .  ex- 
ceed in  height  the  width  of  the  street  .  .  . 
upon  which  it  abuts,  diminished  by  10  feet. 

[subsections  (d)  and  (e)  omitted] 

(f)  On  blocks  adjacent  to  public  buildings 
.  .  .  the  maximum  height  shall  be  regulated 
by  [the  Schedule  of  Heights]  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

D.C.  Code  |5-405(aXbKc)  &  (fXlflei). 

As  noted  above,  the  Market  Square  North 
Project  would  be  built  on  Square  407  in  the 
Central  Business  District.  The  widest  street 
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ftbattlnff  Square  407  is  ninety  feet.i'^  As  sub- 
section (a)  limits  building  height  to  the 
width  of  the  street  abutting  the  building 
plus  twenty  feet,  it  would  appear  to  limit 
buildings  on  Square  407  to  a  height  of  110 
feet.»«  Thus,  if  subsection  (a)  were  found  by 
a  court  to  govern  Square  407,  the  proposed 
lao  foot  building  would  be  in  violation  of  this 
section." 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  a  different 
subsection,  subsection  (0.  the  Council  has 
set  a  height  limitation  of  130  feet  for  Square 
407.  The  relevant  portions  of  Act  »-329  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Schedule  of  Heights  of  Build- 
ings Adjacent  to  Public  Buildings  ...  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  para- 
graph. .  .  . 

On  the  east  side  of  9th  Street,  N.W..  be- 
tween D  and  E  Streets,  N.W.,  adjacent  to  the 
Federal  Investigation  Building,  no  building 
shall  be  erected  or  altered  so  as  to  be  higher 
than  130  feet.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  Square  407  has  not 
been  previously  listed  in  the  Schedule  of 
Heights."  Thus,  the  amendment  to  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  does  not  purport  to  raise 
or  lower  existing  height  limits  on  Square  407. 
Rather,  Act  8-329  appears  to  be  the  first  time 
that  the  Council  has  made  any  legislative 
reference  to  Square  407  in  the  Schedule  of 
Heights. 

Based  jxist  on  Its  choice  of  language,  It  Is 
not  clear  whether  the  Council  Intended  that 
Act  8-329  supersede  the  height  limitations  of 
subsection  (a),  or  whether  the  Council  sim- 
ply believed  that  the  height  limitations  of 
(a)  never  applied  to  Square  407.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  legislative  history  of  Act  8-329. 
however,  confirms  the  former— that  the 
Council  believed  that  the  height  limitations 
of  (a)  did  apply  to  square  407.  Consequently, 
a  court  would  also  be  likely  to  Interpret  the 
language  of  the  statute  as  purporting  to  su- 
persede the  height  limitations  of  subsection 
(a).» 

A.  Alternative  Statutory  Constructions  ofD.C. 

Code  S5-405  (1981). 
One  interpretation  of  the  four  subsections 
of  15-406  is  that  all  the  height  restrictions 
which  are  applicable  to  a  particular  building 
■hould  apply,  and  that  the  lowest  height  pro- 
vided for  by  any  section  is  the  maximum 
height  to  which  the  building  should  be  built. 
As  noted,  however,  such  an  argument  would 
conflict  with  the  purported  Intent  of  Act  8- 
aas.  For  Act  8-^29  to  have  Its  desired  effect, 
it  must  be  established  that  the  listing  of  a 
block  under  the  Schedule  of  Heights  will  su- 
persede the  other  height  limitations  of  the 
Height  Act.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  an  ar- 
gnment  would  need  to  be  made  that  vari- 
ations between  the  language  of  the  sub- 
aectionB  would  imply  that  subsection  (f) 
would  apply  exclusively  to  blocks  around 
public  buildings. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  distinctions 
between  subsection  (f)  and  any  of  the  other 
BubeecUons.  The  first  is  that  while  sub- 
section (aKstreet  width)  applies  as  a  general 
rule  to  all  of  the  District,  subsection  (0  ap- 
pears to  relate  only  to  a  specific  area  within 
the  District,  and  thus  the  height  limitations 
of  (f)  would  arguable  supersede  those  of  (a). 
SuhaectlonB  (b)  and  (c),  however,  also  relate 
to  specific  areas  in  the  District.  Thus,  an  ar- 
gument would  need  to  be  made  that,  based 
on  theee  distinctions,  subsections  (b)(c)  and 
(f)  would  each  snpesede  other  height  Umlta- 
tlona  in  their  respective  locations. 

Saoondly,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  restrlc- 
tlona  set  by  sutate  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  are  set  by 
Congreaa  in  a  statute,  while  those  Is  sub- 
section (f)  are  set  by  the  Council.  Thus,  an 


argument  might  be  made  that  the  language 
stating  that  the  Council  "sliall"  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  height  limitation  decisions 
without  explicit  restriction  implies  that  the 
Council  is  not  bound  by  the  height  restric- 
tione  of  subsection  (a),  (b)  or  (c).  Based  on 
theae  two  arguments,  the  language  of  S&-405 
is  arguably  amenable  to  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  each  of  which  should 
be  evaluated  separately. 

Interpretation  I:  All  applicable  subsection 
requirements  apply  simultaneously. 

Interpretation  U:  Subectlons  (b),  (c)  and 
(0.  which  relate  to  specific  locations  super- 
sede other  applicable  height  restrictions  in 
those  locations. 

Interpretation  HI:  The  Schedule  of  Heights 
(f),  which  applies  to  smaller  locations 
(blocks).  Is  an  exception  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  which  relate  to  larger  designations 
(streets),  and  which  are  In  turn  exceptions  to 
the  general  street  width  designations  of  sub- 
section (a). 

Interpretation  IV:  Because  the  Council 
"shall"  regulate  buildings  adjacent  to  public 
buildings  under  a  Schedule  of  Heights  under 
(f),  (f)  Is  an  exception  to  the  height  restric- 
tions of  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c). 

1.  Interpretation  I 

If  a  court  were  to  accept  Interpretation  I, 
then  all  applicable  height  restrictions  con- 
tained In  S  5-405  would  apply  simultaneously. 
Consequently,  the  lower  of  the  height  limita- 
tions set  under  the  various  subsections 
would  control  the  height  limitations  set 
under  the  various  subsections  would  control 
the  height  of  a  building  on  Square  407.  Under 
this  Interpretation,  a  court  would  apply  the 
height  limitations  of  subsection  (a)(street 
width),  the  height  limitations  of  subsection 
(bMbnslness  street)  and  the  height  limita- 
tions of  subsection  (f)(Schedule  of  Heights) 
to  Square  407.»  As  the  height  limitations  of 
subsection  (a)  on  Square  407  Is  110  feet,  the 
height  limlUtions  of  subsection  (b)  Is  130 
feet,  and  the  height  limitation  of  subsection 
(f)  Is  set  by  Act  8-329  to  130  feet,  a  court 
would  find  under  this  interpretation  that  the 
existing  height  limitation  on  Square  407  is 
110  feet. 

ThlB  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  statute;  although  the 
statute  does  not  explicitly  state  that  restric- 
tions (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (f)  should  apply  simul- 
taneously when  applicable,  neither  does  the 
statute  Indicate  that  they  should  not.  More- 
over, this  interpretation  has  several  argu- 
ments in  its  favor. 

First,  this  Interpretation  is  relatively 
straight-forward.  Secondly,  this  interpreta- 
tion Is  Internally  consistent,  in  that  like 
language  is  given  like  meaning.  Third,  Inter- 
pretation I  is  consistent  with  at  least  one  of 
the  pcrposes  ascribed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  passing  the  Height  Act^to  maintain 
a  uniform  skyline."  Finally,  related  zoning 
statutes  passed  by  Congress  regarding  the 
District  of  Columbia  appear  to  favor  statu- 
tory Interpretations  which  restrict  buildings 
to  the  lower  of  competing  height  restric- 
tions.*' 

2.  Interpretation  EL 
Interpretation  II  reads  the  statutory  lan- 
guage of  §5^05  to  mean  that  while  (a)(street 
width)  Is  the  general  rule  for  height  restric- 
tions, subsections  (b).  (c)  and  (f),  because 
they  focus  on  specific  types  of  locations, 
each  control  at  their  respective  locations. 
Although  Interpretation  II  appears  on  its 
face  to  be  a  reasonable  reading  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sutute.  It  becomes  imme- 
diately apparent  that  buildings  which  fall 
under  (n(adjacent  to  public  buildings)  can 
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also  faai  under  (bXbusiness  streets)  or 
(c)(resi<tence  street).  Aa  this  interpretation 
would  cSfer  no  priority  among  the  conflict- 
ing exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  it  appears 
that  a  court  would  be  unlikely  to  adopt  it. 

3.  interpretation  m 
InterpreUtlon  m,  resolves  the  problem  of 

Interpretation  n  by  considering  subsection 
(f)(blocks  adjacent  to  public  buildings)  to  be 
an  exception  to  fb)(business  streets)  and 
(c)(residence  street),  which  are  in  turn  ex- 
ceptiona  to  (a)(general  regarding  street 
width).*  However,  this  interpretation  must 
also  fall,  as  the  buildings  which  would  qual- 
ify for  an  exception  under  (b)  or  (c)  would  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  all  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  thus  making  the  general 
rule  of  (fc)  superfluous.**  It  would  appear  un- 
likely that  a  court  would  give  a  statute  an 
Interpretation  that  would  allow  the  excep- 
tion to  eliminate  the  general  rule.*» 

4.  Interpretation  IV 

For  A«t  8-329  to  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  bulKling  height  limits  on  Square  407,  a 
court  w(Juld  have  to  adopt  an  interpretation 
of  §5-405  wliich  would  be  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  Interpretation  I.  Further,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  analysis  of  Interpretations  n 
and  m,  this  Interpretation  would  need  to  ex- 
plain why  (f)  operates  Independent  of  other 
height  limitations,  when  similar  language  in 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  are  meant  to  operate  cumula- 
tively, la  addition,  this  interpretation  would 
need  to  explain  why  Square  407  was  limited 
by  the  height  restrictions  of  the  Height  Act 
before  the  passage  of  Act  8-329,  but  not  after- 
wards." Such  an  Interpretation  would  appear 
to  rely  on  an  argument  that  because  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Council  to  set  height 
limits  under  (f),  that  these  height  limita- 
tions supersede  height  limitations  already 
set  by  congress  under  the  other  subsections 
of  §5-405.  Thus,  Interpretation  IV  would  re- 
quire a  court  to  accept  the  following  argu- 
mente: 

Argument  1:  that  Congress,  although  it  set 
out  four  separate  height  restrictions  in  four 
different  subsections,  actually  Intended  for 
(b)  and  (O)  to  be  cumulative  with  the  general 
rule  of  (a),  while  at  the  same  time  It  in- 
tended for  (0  to  be  an  exception  to  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)." 

Argument  2:  that  Congress,  Intended  for 
subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  to  apply  to  build- 
ings located  adjacent  to  public  buildings  un- 
less the  Council  decided  to  regulate  a  par- 
ticular block  under  (f)  by  adding  it  to  the 
Schedule  of  Helghte.  At  such  time,  the 
height  restrictions  of  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  would 
no  longer  apply  to  that  particular  block,  and 
the  restrictions  of  the  Schedule  of  Helghte 
would  control. 

a.  Argument  1 

For  a  oourt  to  accept  this  interpretation. 
It  would  peed  to  establish  that  Congress  in- 
tended (O  to  be  an  exception  to  other  height 
limitations.  This  interpretation  appears  to 
be  based  on  an  argument  that  the  plain 
meaning  of  (f),  read  In  isolation  fi-om  the 
other  subsections,  indicates  that  the  Council 
has  been  given  exclusion  power  to  restrict 
building  height:  "[o]n  blocks  immediately 
adjacent  to  public  buildings  ...  the  maxi- 
mum height  shall  be  regulated  by  a  [Sched- 
ule of  Helghta]  adopted  by  the  Council  (em- 
phasis added)."" 

A  diffiaulty  with  this  interpretation  is 
that  the  plain  meaning  of  section  (c),  if  read 
In  isolation  ft^m  the  other  subsections,  also 
appears  to  Indicate  an  exclusive  restriction: 
"[o]n  a  reiidence  street ...  no  building  shall 
be  erected  .  .  .  so  as  to  be  over  90  feet .  .  .  ." 
Similarly,  the  plain  meaning  of  subeections 
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(a)  and  (b),  if  read  in  Isolation,  also  convey 
an  interpretation  of  exclusivity.  However,  as 
noted  previously  in  the  discussion  of  Inter- 
pretations n  and  m,  subsections  (a),  (b)  and 
(c)  are  unlikely  to  be  construed  as  exclusive 
of  each  other,  but  rather  as  cumulative  re- 
lated provisions.  Thus,  for  this  interpreta- 
tion of  (f)  to  withstand  scrutiny,  some  argu- 
ment would  need  to  be  made  to  distinguish 
the  language  of  subsection  (f)  from  the  lan- 
g^iage  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

The  only  argument  available  to  distinguish 
(f)  from  the  other  subsections  appears  to  be 
the  following — subsection  (f)  should  be  read 
to  mean  that  Congressional  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  a  subordinate  legislative  body 
would  supersede  other  height  restrictions  set 
by  Congress  In  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  by  Implica- 
tion.»  There  appears  to  be  no  legislative  his- 
tory to  support  this  interpretation."  Fur- 
ther, it  can  be  argued  that  the  Congress 
would  not  rely  on  implication  in  granting 
the  Council  the  power  to  supersede  the  re- 
strictions of  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  as  in  another 
subsection  of  {5-405.  subsection  (h).  the  Con- 
gress explicitly  provided  the  Mayor  the  au- 
thority to  grant  exceptions  to  the  other 
height  limits  of  the  section  on  a  case-by-case 
basis." 

A  rule  that  standards  promulgated  by  a 
legislature  under  a  statute  should  override 
standards  specifically  set  by  the  same  stat- 
ute does  not  apjiear  to  have  a  compelling 
logic,  and,  at  least  in  cases  where  this  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  a  statute,  it  would 
seem  counter-lntultlve.  This  rule  would  ap- 
pear to  assume  that  Congress  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  delegate  an  exclusive  authority 
to  a  subordinate  body,  rather  than  a  limited 
authority. 

This  Interpretation  would  appear  to  allow 
the  D.C  legislature  to  defeat  a  major  purpose 
of  the  Height  Act.  As  there  are  many  blocks 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  face  on 
public  buildings,  the  Council  would  appear  to 
have  the  authority  to  allow  buildings  to  be 
built  in  those  areas  which  exceeded  all  of  the 
height  limits,  and  would  thus  significantly 
alter  the  skyline.s"  Finally,  it  would  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  statutory 
construction  set  forth  in  related  federal 
law.  S3 

b.  Argument  2 
This  argument  requires  that  subsection  (f) 
be  read  to  mean  that  the  height  restrictions 
of  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  apply  conditionally  until 
such  time  as  the  Council  decides  to  regulate 
under  (f).»«  However,  neither  subsection  (f) 
nor  the  other  subsections  contain  any  lan- 
guage which  would  indicate  that  the  height 
restrictions  of  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  apply  condi- 
tionally, so  that  they  are  only  effective  if 
the  Council  has  not  yet  regulated  an  area 
under  the  Schedule  of  Heights.  If  the  statu- 
tory language  of  (f)  indicated  that  the  Coun- 
cil "may"  regulate  building  heights,  this 
would  indicate  some  element  of  condltlon- 
allty.  By  stating  that  the  Council  "shall"  set 
such  heights,  the  Congress  made  such  an  In- 
terpretation less  likely. 
B.  Evaluation  of  Alternative  Interpretations  of 
§5-405 

A  court  must  generally  give  statutory  lan- 
guage its  plain  and  ordinary  meaning. »  An 
interpretation  of  a  statute  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  structure  of  a  stat- 
ute is  unlikely  to  be  adopted  by  a  court,  es- 
pecially if  an  alternative  interpretation 
shows  no  such  conflicts.  Consequently,  a 
court  would  be  inclined  to  favor  statutory 
interpretations  which  are  consistent  with 
the  overall  structure  of  the  legislation. 

Interpretation  I  appears  to  represent  the 
only  interpretation  which  is  consistent  with 


all  of  the  language  and  structure  of  Section 
5-405.  Interpretations  n  and  m.  while  offer- 
ing a  modicum  of  structural  support,  are  ul- 
timately flawed.  Interpretation  IV,  which 
would  offer  some  statutory  basis  for  Act  8- 
329,  appears  to  rely  on  a  questionable  theory 
of  statutory  construction.  Further,  this  in- 
terpretation would  appear  to  allow  the  coun- 
cil to  defeat  a  major  purpose  of  the  Act,  as 
there  Is  no  clear  limitation  on  its  authority 
to  raise  height  limits  on  blocks  surrounding 
public  buildings. 

In  addition.  Interpretation  rv  requires 
that  a  court  find  a  dual  meaning  In  sub- 
section (f).  although  there  is  no  direct  statu- 
tory language  to  this  effect:  (1)  If  the  Council 
does  not  set  height  restrictions  under  the 
Schedule  of  Heights,  then  the  authority  to 
control  heights  of  buildings  adjacent  to  pub- 
lic buildings  is  contained  in  subsections  (a), 
(b)  and  (c).  but  (2)  when  the  Council  amends 
the  Schedule  of  Heights  to  include  a  particu- 
lar block  adjacent  to  a  public  building,  then 
It  has  exclusive  authority  to  regulate  that 
block,  and  its  authority  supersedes  (a),  (b) 
and  (c). 

Recognizing  the  ambiguity  and  the  lack  of 
clarifying  legislative  history,  a  court  would 
be  more  likely  than  not  to  adopt  Interpreta- 
tion I.  and  would  hold  that  all  applicable 
height  restriction  of  the  Height  Act  apply  to 
all  buildings  adjacent  to  public  buildings. 
Consequently,  a  court  would  find  under  this 
interpretation  that  a  building  on  Square  407 
would  be  limited  to  a  height  of  110  feet. 

in.  ACT  8-329  AND  THE  HOME  RULE  ACT 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  Act  8-329 
violates  the  provision  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
which  limits  the  authority  of  the  Council  to 
permit  the  building  of  any  structure  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Height  Act."  If  a  court  were  to 
adopt  the  Interpretation  that  changing  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  does  not  diminish  the 
applicability  of  the  other  height  limitations 
of  the  Height  Act  to  Square  407,  then  the  act 
would  appear  to  violate  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

As  the  District  Corporation  Counsel  has 
primary  responsibility  to  enforce  the  Height 
Act.*"  the  passage  of  this  Act  may  impede 
the  Corporation  Counsel  trom  challenging 
the  Market  Square  North  Project  in  cojirt. 
For  Instance,  a  court  might  question  wheth- 
er the  District  of  Columbia  can  attempt  to 
refute  its  own  legislature's  interpretation  of 
a  statute.  Other  litigants  not  connected  with 
the  District  could  theoretically  bring  their 
own  action  to  challenge  this  action;"  how- 
ever, there  is  no  assurance  this  would  hap- 
pen. 

Of  larger  concern  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  be  the  possible  harm  to  the  fed- 
eral Interest.  The  FBI  has  Indicated  that  it 
regards  a  130  foot  building  adjacent  to  the 
FBI  Building  as  raising  security  concerns." 
Beyond  this,  the  reduction  of  light  and  air  to 
the  FBI  building  would  appear  to  represent 
an  independent  concern  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Finally,  the  federal  government 
could  anticipate  that  other  projects  exceed- 
ing the  Height  Act  limitations  would  be  en- 
couraged by  this  bill. 

If.  despite  the  possible  flaws  In  Act  8-329,  a 
building  is  ultimately  erected  in  Square  407, 
the  United  States  may  find  it  necessary  to 
sue  to  enforce  the  interests  cited  above."  If 
such  a  suit  was  brought,  it  could  potentially 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  expend 
significant  funds  to  pursue  the  litigation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  building  was  not  chal- 
lenged, it  could  arguably  set  a  precedent  sup- 
porting the  Council's  Interpretation  of  §5- 
405.  If  this  occurred.  It  would  appear  to  effec- 
tively exempt  all  existing  blocks  surround- 


ing public  buildings  trom  moat  heictat  limi- 
tations. 

Kennsth  R.  Thomas, 
Leffialative  Attorney. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  The  Schedule  of  Helots  Ajnendment  Act  of  UW, 
at  Ttvroduced  in  Report  to  the  Cooncil  of  the  DUtriet 
of  Colomblk.  BiU  tSlS.  SckeduU  of  HeigtUt  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1990  (November  27,  1980)  (hereinafter 
Council  Report.) 

»  P.L.  88-lSe;  87  8t«t.  774  (1973). 

'  Act  to  Regulkte  the  Helcbt  of  Bnlldl^;!  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.,  cb.  383.  36  StAt.  452  (ISIO)  (u 
amended)  codified  at  D.C.  Code  H&^Hi  to  tOt 

•  DC.  Code  I5-M6  (1981). 

»  Council  Report,  supra  note  1,  at  3-1. 

'  See  Agreement  between  SQoare  407  Limited  Part- 
nership and  the  District  of  Columbia  (June  30,  1981) 
reprinted  in  Council  Report,  supra  note  1  (onnnm- 
bered  attachment). 

'  The  "Schedule  of  Helgbta  of  Bnlldliwa  Adjacent 
to  Public  Buildings"  was  adopted  by  the  Commla- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Colombia  In  conformity 
with  Its  authority  under  the  Height  Act  to  set  the 
maximum  heights  for  buildings  adjacent  to  Public 
Buildings.  DC.  Mun.  Reg.  tit.  11.  App.  O  (1887)  re- 
printed in  CV>uncll  Report,  supra  note  1  (nnnombered 
ftttachement):  see  D.C.  Code  |5-4a6(fX1981). 

•  See  Council  Report,  supra  note  1.  at  4  C.  .  .  the 
height  permitted  under  matter-of-right  toning  on 
the  square  cannot  exceed  110  feet  without  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Schedule  of  Heights"). 

•  DC.  Code  |5-406<aK18ei). 

■0  D.C.  Code  |5-«6(bK1981).  ' 

"  D.C.  Code  15-406(0X1981). 

"  DC.  Code  |5-»05(f)(1981). 

"  DC.  Code  |l-233(aX6X19ei). 

"The  legislative  history  of  the  Height  Act  doe* 
not  appe&r  to  directly  address  the  Issne  of  whether 
the  "Schedule  of  Heights"  was  Intended  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive method  by  which  the  height  of  buildings  ad- 
jacent to  public  buildings  was  to  be  regulated.  See 
Letter  from  Richard  P.  Stewart.  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  to  L.lnda  Dodd- 
Major.  Oeneral  Counsel.  Natlon-1  Opltal  Planning 
Commission,  at  10-12  (November  6.  1890);  See  W. 
(Juln,  C.  Murphy.  N.  Glasgow,  Whether  the  authority 
delegated  by  C^ongreas  to  the  City  0>uncU  to  regu- 
late the  maximum  height  of  buildings  on  blocks  ad- 
jacent to  public  buildings  Is  circumscribed  by  other 
provisions  of  the  Height  Act  of  1910  (January  22. 
1901)  (memorandum  of  law  prepared  by  Wilkes. 
Artis.  Hedrick  &  Lane.  Chartered). 

■'The  proposed  buildings  is  located  at  Ninth 
Street.  D  Street,  and  E  Street,  which  are  reapec- 
tlvely  85.  70.  and  90  feet  wide.  Draft  Testimony  to 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  2  (Statement 
of  Linda  Dodd-Major.  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Clommlssion)  reprinted  in 
Council  Report,  supra  note  1  (unnumbered  attach- 
ment.). 

><D.C.  Code  |5-4a6(dX1981)  provides  that  the  height 
of  the  building  on  a  comer  lot  Is  to  be  determined 
by  the  width  of  the  wider  street,  which  here  is  nine- 
ty feet.  Consequently.  DC.  Code  |5-«6(a)  provides 
that  the  height  of  the  building  may  be  the  width  of 
the  street,  here  ninety  feet,  plus  twenty,  to  equal 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  Thus,  if  the  propoaed 
building  were  to  rise  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
this  would  exceed  the  building  height  restrictions  of 
DC.  Code  |5-W5<a)  by  twenty  feet. 

"  See  supra  note  8. 

''See  Schedule  of  Helghta.  supra  note  7;  Council 
Report,  supra  note  1.  at  3  ("The  FBI  building  was 
not  completed  until  1975  and  has  not  been  listed  to 
date  on  the  Schedule  of  Heists"). 

"Another  related  queatlon.  however,  is  whether 
Act  8-329  has  effectively  overruled  existing  xonlng 
regulations.  The  Square  in  question  is  located  in  the 
OA  zoning  restrictions  district,  and  the  ^iplicable 
regulations  would  limit  the  building  to  HO  feet.  D.C. 
Mun.  Reg.  Ut.  11,  1770.1  (1987).  For  Square  407  to  be 
developed  to  130  feet,  the  District  of  Colombia  most 
amend  its  zoning  regulations  to  allow  Square  407  to 
be  developed  over  110  feet.  See  D.C.  Code  ^&-4M  (1981) 
(providing  that  where  zoning  regulations  and  stat- 
utes conflict,  the  authority  which  require*  a  lower 
height  of  buildings  will  apply).  As  Act  8-328  does  not 
purport  to  amend  the  04  lonlng  regulations,  and 
the  regulations  do  not  appear  to  have  bean  others 
wise  amended,  tee  37  D.C.  Reg.  7886  (Dec.  7.  1880) 
(amendments  to  D.C.  Zoning  Regulations  as  of  No- 
vember 30.  1990).  15-438  would  arguably  compel  a 
court  to  impose  the  lower  limit  of  UO  feet  to  Square 
407. 
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"Lot  *ar  Is  1)  In  the  District  of  Columbia  2)  on  a 
boalneas  street,  see  infra  note  24.  and  3)  next  to  a 
public  bonding.  Thoa  onder  this  Interpretation.  Lot 
407  would  be  subject  to  the  street  width  Umltatlooa 
of  sabeectlon  (a),  to  the  height  limitations  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  an;  height  limitations  In  the  Sched- 
ule of  Helffhta  promulgated  under  it). 

^See  Draft  Testimony,  tupra  note  15,  at  1  (supple- 
mental memorandum):  W.  Quln,  C.  Murphy,  N.  Glas- 
gow, Authority  of  the  City  Council  under  Schedule 
of  Uel«hU  Authority  Provided  In  the  1910  Height 
Act.  at  3-4  (Sept.  12.  1990)  (memorandum  of  law)  re- 
printed in  Council  Report,  tupra  note  1  (unnumbered 
attachment).  A  uniform  skyline  would  be  main- 
tained under  this  Interpretation  of  the  statute,  as 
there  would  be  no  exceptions  to  the  general  guide- 
line that  the  height  of  a  building  should  not  exceed 
the  width  of  an  abutting  street  plus  twenty  feet. 

=  Act  of  June  20,  1938,  52  Stat.  801,  ch.  534  |12  codi- 
fled  at  D.C.  Code  {5-428  (1981).  This  section  provides 
Instructions  for  how  zoning  regulations  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  other  laws  in  the  District  of  C>}lum- 
bla.  and  specldcally  addresses  what  happens  when 
zoning  laws  and  other  statutes  or  regulations  con- 
flict. This  section  provides  that  in  the  event  that 
the  zoning  regulations  and  other  statutes  allow  dif- 
fering maximum  heights,  that  the  law  providing  for 
the  lower  height  will  prevail. 

"This  interpretation  has  some  statutory  support 
as  subsection  (a)  refers  to  all  of  the  District,  ib)  and 
(c)  relate  to  specific  types  of  ■streets"  within  the 
District,  and  (D  relates  to  specific  'blocks."  which 
would  presuniiably  by  block-long  segments  of 
"streets." 

"According  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Zoning 
Regulations,  "business  streets,"  for  the  purjxise  of 
the  Height  Act,  Includes  those  streets  which  are  lo- 
cated in  Special  Purpose,  Waterfront.  Mixed  Use. 
Commercial,  or  Industrial  DlstricU.  DC.  Man.  Reg 
Ut.  11,  M2610.1  &  2S11.1  (1987).  Although  the  zoning 
regulations  do  not  appear  to  define  "residence 
streets",  the  only  remaining  districts  which  are  not 
defined  as  "business  streets  '  are  Residence.  Hotel 
Residential,  and  the  Capitol  Interest  District  Argu- 
ably, streets  located  in  the  Residence  and  Hotel  Res- 
idential Districts  are  subject  to  the  -residence 
street"  restrictions,  the  Capitol  Interest  District,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  overlay  other  types  of 
district  without  affecting  their  regulation.  DC 
Mun.  Reg.  tit.  11.  (1200.8  (1987).  so  the  designation 
already  applicable  to  streets  within  these  districts 
would  be  unchanged. 

Although  these  DC.  zoning  regulations  ore  derived 
tntm  a  law  passed  eighteen  years  after  the  1910 
Height  Act  was  enacted.  Zoning  Act  of  June  20.  1938, 
52  Stat.  797.  they  would  appear  to  be  persuasive  evi- 
dence as  to  how  a  court  would  interpret  the  phrases 
"business  street"  and  "residence  street"  Tbus. 
there  appear  to  be  only  two  types  of  streets  vrith 
buildings  on  them  in  the  District —  business 
streets"  or  "residence  streets". 

If  this  last  statement  is  true,  then  a  building 
which  Is  covered  under  (a)  Is  also  by  necessity  on  a 
"business  street"  or  "residence"  street,  and  thus  is 
subject  to  either  subsections  (b)  or  (c)  Under  Inter- 
pretation in.  where  (b)  and  (c)  are  exceptions  to  sub- 
section (a),  no  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  covered  by  restrictions  of  (a). 

"An  elemental  rule  of  statutory  Interpreutlon  is 
that  a  statute  should  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
render  one  part  inoperative.  Mountain  States  Tele- 
phone £  Telegraph  v.  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ar.a.i72  U  S 
244.  248  (1965). 

"See  supra  note  8  and  accompanying  text. 

"As  there  appears  to  be  no  language  in  if)  which 
specifically  makes  it  an  exception  to  one  of  the 
other  sections,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  no  lan- 
guage In  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  which  would  make  them  more 
susceptible  to  exception  than  one  another,  then  any 
argument  that  (f)  is  an  exception  to  one  provision 
would  appear  to  apply  to  three.  Of  course,  for  pur- 
poaea  of  Square  407.  It  would  only  be  necessary  that 
an  argument  be  made  that  (f)  is  an  exception  to  the 
■treet  width  requirements  of  ra)  See  supra  note  20 
and  accompanying  text. 

"See  W.  Quln,  C.  Murphy,  and  N  Glasgow,  supra 
note  14.  at  9-10. 

■It  is  difflcnlt  to  formulate  a  general  rule  of  stat- 
utory construction  to  explain  why  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  plain  meaning  of  (f)  should 
differ  from  that  given  to  the  other  subsections  The 
niaaoning  would  need  to  establish  that  generally,  if 
Matatorr  height  restrictions  are  to  be  set  by  a  legis- 
lature, (och  as  In  (f).  these  height  restrictions 
•taoold  be  Interpreted  as  overriding  standards  set  di- 
rectly by  earlier  statute,  such  as  la),  (b)  and  (c) 


"Sm  W.  Quln.  C.  Murphy,  and  N.  Glasgow,  supra 
note  14.  at  7-10. 

"See  DC.  Code  |5-405<h)(1981).  (Mayor  may  grant 
exceptions  for  towers,  domes,  and  other  non-inhabit- 
able atructures). 

"There  is  no  language  in  subsection  (f)  or  any- 
where else  on  the  face  of  the  statute  which  would  In- 
dicate a  limit  on  how  the  (Council  might  exercise  its 
authority  regarding  the  height  limits  of  buildings 
adjacent  to  public  buildings.  Arguments  have  been 
made  that  if  the  DC.  Council  does  have  the  power  to 
vary  the  Schedule  of  Heights  above  the  limits  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  ic).  that  previous  ad- 
ministrative interpretations  of  the  law  would  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  such  in  a  way  to  significantly 
alter  the  skyline.  See  W  Quln,  C.  Murphy,  and  N. 
Glasgow,  supra  note  21,  at  3-4.  Although  previous  in- 
terpretations of  the  Height  Act  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  appear  to  be  accorded  weight  by  the 
courte.  Techworld  Development  i\  DC.  Preservation 
League  648  F.  Supp.  106.  120  (D.D.C.  1986).  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  District  has  formulated  a  consist- 
ent administrative  practice  regarding  how  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  is  to  limit  building  heights 
which  exceed  existing  Height  Act  limits.  See  648  F. 
Supp  at  121-122. 

"See  supra  note  22. 

^Set  supra  note  8  and  accompanying  text 

^Sational  Insulation  Transportation  Committee  v. 
ICC  .  6S3  F  2d  533,  537  (DC  Cir.  1982). 

»D.C  Code  51-233(a)(1981).  The  relevant  portions 
of  thit  section  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Council  shall  have  no  authority  to     .  . 

(6)  Bnact  any  act,  resolution  or  rule  which  permits 
the  building  of  any  structure  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  excess  of  the  height  limitations  con- 
tained In  §5-405.  and  in  effect  on  December  24.  1973. 
(DC.  Code  51-233<a)(6)(  1981).) 

^The  Corporation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
seek  an  injunction  to  force  compliance  with  the 
Height  .^ct.  or  he  may  seek  to  have  the  owner  or 
person  in  charge  of  maintaining  the  building  fined 
up  to  JlOO  per  day  until  the  building  is  In  compli- 
ance DC  Code  J5-408  .1981). 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  genereJ  right 
for  a  private  citizen  to  bring  suit  to  enforce  the  re- 
quireitienu  of  the  Height  Act.  Techuorld  Development 
i\  DC  Preservation  League.  648  F.  Supp.  106.  120 
iD  D  C  1986)  However,  adjacent  property  owners  to 
a  buiWing  In  violation  of  the  Height  Act  who  are 
damaged  fnereby  may  sue  to  enforce  the  height  Act. 
Id.  at  120-21;  DC  Code  §5^18  &  §5-426. 

"Sef  Draft  testimony,  supra  note  15.  at  3-4. 

•"As  the  FBI  building  is  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
Market  Square  North,  see  Report  of  the  C^ouncil  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  supra  note  1,  at  3. 
the  United  States  would  appear  to  have  the  author- 
ity to  sue  to  challenge  the  proposed  project.  Sec 
iupra  tiote  38. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 

Washington.  DC.  March  1. 1991. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 
U.S.  house  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  dellums:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  our 
letter  to  the  D.C.  Council  opposing  the 
amendment  to  the  schedule  of  building 
heights. 

Since  taking  this  action  at  its  meeting  on 
19  September  1990.  I've  had  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions on  this  topic  with  various  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  if  anything,  they  are 
more  strongly  opposed  to  this  amendment 
than  they  were  before. 

We  are  encouraged  by  what  appears  to  be  a 
growtng  opposition  on  many  fronts.  Let  us 
know  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Ch.miles  H.  atherton. 

Secretary. 

The  Commission  of  Fuje  Arts, 
Washington.  DC.  October  10.  1990. 
Mr.  David  a.  Clarke, 

Chairman,  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

District  Building.   Room   103,    Washington, 

DC 

Dear  Chairman  Clarke:  The  Commission 

appreciates  the  opportunity  you  extended  to 

comment  on  pending  legislation  which  would 

add  a  provision  to  the  Schedule  of  Heights 


raising  the  building  height  in  the  wjuare  just 
east  of  the  FBI  Building  between  D  and  E 
Streets,  N.W., 

While  the  Commission  has  not  reviewed 
the  proposed  project,  this  is  not  so  much  an 
issue  of  urban  design  at  this  point  as  it  Is  a 
concern  for  precedent,  i.e.  It  would  for  the 
first  time  allow  a  height  in  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  In  excess  of  that  established  under 
the  basic  1910  Height  of  Buildings  Act.  As 
you  know,  the  width  of  the  principal  abut- 
ting street  is  the  basis  for  establishing  the 
height  of  buildings  city-wide.  To  breach  this 
long-staadlng  principle  would  be  a  serious 
mistake,  in  the  Commission's  opinion. 

Secon(i,  were  such  a  variance  to  become 
standard  practice  by  the  District,  the  whole 
reason  for  establishing  this  special  height 
schedule  for  areas  adjoining  landmark  fed- 
eral buildings  could  be  rendered  pointless. 
Every  item  on  the  Schedule  establishes  a 
height  1«S8  than  that  which  would  be  per- 
mitted based  on  the  width  of  the  abutting 
street.  The  purpose  is  to  protect  the  views  of 
prominent  federal  buildings. 

The  features  of  this  city  which  make  it  es- 
pecially appealing  and  set  it  apart  fi-om 
other  cities  world-wide  are  not  only  aes- 
thetic in  nature  but  are  also  fundamental  to 
the  long-term  health  of  our  local  economy. 
As  these  special  qualities  are  eroded  away, 
there  could  follow  a  weakening  of  the  mar- 
ket for  living  and  doing  business  in  down- 
town Waihington. 

This  proposal  clearly  is  not  about  protect- 
ing the  views  of  the  FBI  Building.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  inevitably  weaken  the 
underpinnings  of  what  has  led  the  capital  to 
become  such  a  special  place  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  gi?owth. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  is  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  Bill  8-616. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Carter  Brown. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  IJELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Combest]. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  legislation  today  to  dis- 
approve the  action  of  the  D.C.  Council 
in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990.  I  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  158  in  that  the 
D.C.  Council's  action  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Home  Rule  Act  and  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  similar  actions 
in  the  future. 

On  December  27.  1990,  the  council 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Building 
Height  Act  of  1910  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  a  multibuilding  project. 
This  project,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  head- 
quartera,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  height 
limits  at  specified  in  the  act. 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  the  inspir- 
ing monuments  and  historical  land- 
marks located  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  not  overshadowed  by  surrounding 
structures.  The  1910  act  sprang  from 
early  congressional  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  lasting  beauty  and  prominence 
of  our  historical  areas.  By  establishing 
maximum  and  minimum  heights  and 
set  backs  for  buildings,  the  Congress 
prevented    the    intrusion    of   building 
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projects  and  out-of-control  city 
growth. 

The  1910  act  continues  to  govern  the 
height  of  buildings  in  the  District 
today.  It  is  important  to  mention  that 
besides  setting  clear  height  limits,  the 
act  embodies  the  congressional  intent 
that  the  law  could  be  enforced  but  not 
changed  by  an  entity  other  than  Con- 
gress. Further,  the  Home  Rule  Act  im- 
poses limitations  on  the  District  gov- 
ernment. Section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  states  that  the  Council  shall 
have  no  authority  to: 

Enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  which 
permits  the  building  or  any  structure  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the 
height  limitations  contained  in  section  &-405 
(section  5  the  Height  Act),  and  In  effect  on 
December  24,  1973  (the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act). 

Clearly,  the  council's  passage,  and 
then-Mayor  Marion  Barry's  approval, 
of  D.C.  Act  &-329  would  permit  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  in  excess  of  the 
height  limitations  contained  in  section 
5-405.  The  council's  action  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  and 
must  be  overturned.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  have  a  responsibility  and 
the  authority  to  intervene  and  rectify 
this  wrong  to  protect  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission 
are  also  opposed  to  the  council's  action 
in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990.  The  Justice 
Department  has  indicated  that  if  the 
act  is  not  struck  down  in  Congress  that 
they  will  file  suit  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  certainly  understand  the  need  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  generate 
additional  revenue  and  to  find  in- 
creased housing  for  the  city's  resi- 
dents. However,  these  goals  must  not 
be  acquired  through  unlawful  acts  and 
direct  violations  of  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  failure 
to  disapprove  the  council's  action  in 
this  regard  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  uncontrolled  city  growth 
and  open  the  floodgates  to  similar 
moves  by  the  council  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  158. 

SMfTHSONIAN  iNSTmmON, 

Washington.  DC.  March  4. 1991. 
Hon.  Larry  Combest, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Combest:  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  H.J.  Res.  146  which  would  disapprove 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendments  of  1990.  These  amendments 
would  permit  raising  the  height  limit  from 
110  to  130  feet  for  the  proposed  Market 
Square  North  Project  on  Square  407.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  concerned  that 
such  amendments  to  the  Schedule  of 
Heights,  which  has  been  respected  through- 
out this  century  and  has  made  Washington 
unique,  represent  a  precedent  that  could  ini- 
tiate a  process  of  erosion  and  alter  dramati- 
cally the  nature  and  the  image  of  this  city. 


For  the  past  twenty-three  years  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art  and  National  Portrait  (Gallery  have 
occupied  the  Old  Patent  Office  Building  on 
the  double  block  bounded  by  7th  and  9th,  as 
well  as  F  and  G  Streets,  N.W.  Dating  from 
1836.  it  is  a  National  Historic  Landmark  and 
one  of  America's  finest  examples  of  Greek 
Revival  architecture.  However,  it  exists 
today  only  because  it  was  saved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  late  1950's  from  demolition  for  a 
parking  garage,  and  subsequently  renovated 
for  public  museum  use  by  the  Institution. 

The  Schedule  of  Heights  Act  limits  to  90 
feet  the  structures  along  the  two  blocks  of  F 
and  G  Streets  opposite  the  Patent  Office 
Building.  However,  developers,  who  have 
pledged  to  seek  City  Council  amendment  of 
that  limit,  recently  filed  applications  pro- 
posing office  building  projects  along  G 
Street  (Squares  405  and  429)  that  would  rise 
to  128  feet,  including  "penthouses"  which  are 
continuations  of  the  facades.  These  buildings 
would  be  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  70  foot 
cornice  of  the  Patent  Office  Building,  and 
would  utterly  overwhelm  it. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and.  indeed, 
the  Congress,  which  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  saved  the  Patent  Office  Building  from 
demolition,  now  protect  it  and  other  historic 
Federal  structures  from  being  obscured  by 
towering  commercial  ventures.  Approval  of 
H.J.  Res.  146  will  express  the  clear  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress  to  preserve  the  her- 
itage of  the  Nation,  as  manifested  in  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy. 
Sincerely, 

Carmen  E.  Turner. 

Under  Secretary. 

National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation, 
Washington,  DC.  February  28. 1991. 
Re  Market  Square  North  Project.  Washing- 
ton. DC 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dellums:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in  the 
United  States  ("National  Trust").  I  am  writ- 
ing to  urge  you  to  support  the  resolution  (in- 
troduced on  February  25.  1991)  to  veto  the 
D.C.  Council  Act  permitting  the  Market 
Square  North  project  to  exceed  the  height 
limitation  imposed  by  federal  law  for  com- 
mercial and  residential  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  National  Trust  was  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1949  to  promote  the  historic  preser- 
vation policy  of  the  United  Sutes.  and  to 
protect  and  defend  America's  historic  re- 
sources. Today,  the  National  Trust  has  near- 
ly 235.000  members  around  the  country,  in- 
cluding 6,000  members  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  National  Trust  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  protecting  important  features  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  which  include  a  sense 
of  scale  and  proportion  that  preserves  the  in- 
spirational vistas  provided  by  our  historic 
national  monuments  and  landmark  federal 
buildings. 

The  Market  Square  North  project  is  a 
mixed  use  residential,  office,  and  retail  de- 
velopment that  is  to  be  located  at  Ninth 
Street  between  D  and  E  Streets,  imme- 
diately abutting  the  FBI  building.  As  a  re- 
sult of  D.C.  Council  Act  8-329,  which  was 
passed  in  December,  1990,  the  Market  Square 
North  project  is  authorized  to  be  constructed 
at  130  feet,  exceeding  by  twenty  feet  the 
height  limit  prescribed  by  the  Building  and 


Height  Limitation  Act  of  1910.  ch.  363,  36 
Stat.  452  (1910). 

In  the  National  Trust's  view,  the  Council's 
action  in  attempting  to  circumvent  the  con- 
gressional-mandated building  height  limita- 
tion raises  serious  legal  questions.  Moreover, 
as  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  Chairman  J. 
Carter  Brown  pointed  out  in  his  October  10, 
1990,  letter  to  the  D.C.  Council,  this  action 
also  sets  a  particularly  dangerous  precedent 
as  it  would  be  the  first  time  in  which  a  non- 
federal building  is  allowed  to  exceed  the  lim- 
itation contained  in  the  1910  Height  Act.  The 
federally-prescribed  height  limitations, 
which  have  existed  in  some  form  since  the 
founding  of  the  Nation's  Capital  itself,  em- 
body the  important  federal  interest  of  en- 
hancing the  architectural  character  of  the 
capital  city,  its  important  public  buildings, 
and  historic  monuments.  The  height  limita- 
tion for  the  Nation's  Capital  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant aesthetic  features  that  distinguishes 
the  City  of  Washington  from  other  major 
cities  and  should  be  vigorously  protected. 

While  we  respect  the  District  of  Columbia's 
right  to  self-government  on  matters  of  pure- 
ly local  concern,  we  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  exercise  its  reserved 
oversight  authority  pursuant  to  the  D.C. 
Home  Rule  Act  when  the  District  acts  on 
matters  affecting  a  federal  interest,  as  this 
clearly  does.  For  that  reason,  we  urge  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee  to 
act  swiftly  on  the  resolution  vetoing  D.C. 
Act  8-329.  Please  feel  free  to  call  me  or  An- 
drea Ferster.  who  is  an  attorney  on  my  staff, 
at  (202)  673-4035.  if  you  have  any  questions. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Jackson  Walter. 

President. 

The  Blagden  Alley  Association. 

Washington.  DC.  February  28.  1991. 
Hon.  Larry  Combest. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Combest:  Our  community  asso- 
ciation supports  House  Joint  Resolution  146 
to  disapprove  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil's approval  of  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990.  We  firmly  believe 
that  no  precedent  should  be  set  that  would 
encourage  other  developers  to  seek  similar 
exceptions,  because  we  firmly  believe  that 
adherence  to  the  Building  Height  Limita- 
tions Act  of  1910  has  given  this  city  much  of 
the  charm  and  grandeur  that  it  has  today. 

We  would  further  encourage  legislation  to 
clarify  that  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment is  not  authorized  to  grant  exceptions 
to  the  Schedule  of  Heights  for  new  construc- 
tion next  to  federal  buildings.  However,  we 
believe  that  such  prospective  legislation 
should  be  in  addition  to  Resolution  146. 
There  is  no  reason  to  let  one  exception 
through.  Our  organization  has  spent  consid- 
erable effort  in  preparing  testimony  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Zoning  Commission  In 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the 
National  Capital,  which  is  under  constant  at- 
tack from  developers. 

The  Blagden  Alley  Association  is  an  ag- 
gressive community  organization  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Convention  Center  and  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.W.  We  work  actively 
with  the  Municipal  Police  Department  to  rid 
our  community  of  drug  and  prostitution  ac- 
tivity; we  have  done  extensive  historical  sur- 
vey work  and  the  Blagden  Alley  and  Naylor 
Court  Historic  District  has  been  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places;  and  we 
constantly   strive   to   see   that  long   range 
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planning  for  our  nation's  Capital  is  honored 
by  the  local  grovemment. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  aebersold. 


Midway  Civic  Association, 
Washington.  DC,  February  26, 1991. 
Re  H.J.  Res.  146. 
Chairman  Ronald  Delijums, 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee.   Long- 
worth  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Midway  Civic  Asso- 
ciation haa  a  long'-standing:  resolution,  af- 
firmed many  times  by  our  membership,  to 
support  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  1910 
Heights  Restriction  Act  and,  conversely,  to 
oppose  any  breaking  of  said  Act.  We  further 
request  that  our  position  In  this  matter  be 
made  part  of  the  mark-up  hearing  to  be  held 
very  soon  on  H.J.  Res.  146. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  to  see  Congress 
do  the  right  thing  by  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  height  limit  excep- 
tion granted  by  the  D.C.  Council  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  market  Square  North  project. 
Not  only  was  this  action  by  the  City  Council 
improper  in  this  particular  instance,  but  It 
would  open  the  floodgates  to  every  developer 
demanding  that  the  height  limit  be  broken 
for  every  building  downtown.  This  in  turn 
would  necessitate  the  citizens  active  in  plan- 
ning, zoning  and  historic  preservation  being 
forced  to  spend  thousands  of  hours  and  un- 
told monies  (mostly  out  of  our  individual 
pockets)  having  to  oppose  such  requests  for 
breaking  said  heights  limit.  Indeed,  waiting 
in  the  wings  is  another  proposed  heights 
limit  exception  at  8th  and  G  Streets,  N.W. 

We  the  citizens  have  suffered  considerable 
duress  fighting  such  hostile  actions  by  the 
development  community  during  the  Barry 
administration.  We  wholeheartedly  applaud 
Congress  taking  an  active  role  in  helping  us 
maintain  D.C.'s  architectural  integrity  and 
the  quality  of  life  proffered  by  a  moderate- 
scale  building  environment. 

In  closing,  we  take  the  liberty  of  urging 
you  to  vote  in  support  of  H.J.  Res.  146.  and 
we  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marie  Grosdidier  de  Matons, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distingruished  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DELLUMS].  who  has  yielded  me 
this  time,  and  I  want  to  say  also  that 
I  appreciate  the  record  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  on  issues  of 
home  rule.  It  has  been  a  record  that 
has  been  principled,  sensitive,  consist- 
ent, and  always  deferential  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  the  congressional  Delegate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  a  matter 
left  over  from  a  prior  administration 
has  required  a  disapproval  resolution 
and  want  to  reassure  this  body  con- 
cerning what  can  now  be  expected  from 
the  District  government. 

Although  the  District  has  enacted 
thousands  of  laws,  only  twice  before 
has  Congress  disapproved  one  of  those 
laws.  This  fine  record  is  an  indication 
of  the  seriousness  and  good  faith  with 
which  the  District's  mayors  and  city 
councils  historically  have  exercised  the 
responsibility  of  home  rule;  and  this 


record  is  surely  a  tribute  to  the  respect 
that  the  Congress  has  shown  for  the  op- 
eration of  democracy  in  the  Capital 
City. 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  piecing  to- 
gether how  this  legislation  got  through 
the  council  because  there  has  been  a 
complete  turnover  at  the  top  of  the 
D.C.  government.  We  have  a  new 
mayor.  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon,  and  a  new 
city  council  president,  John  Wilson, 
and  of  course,  as  the  congressional  Del- 
egate. I  am  new  to  the  Congress.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  this  legislation  were  acting  in 
bad  faith  or  knowingly  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  law. 

^fr.  Speaker,  the  request  for  this  leg- 
islation was  supported  strongly  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  an  agency  created  by  the 
Congress,  which  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  redeveloping  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue in  accordance  with  congressional 
standards.  PADC  believes  that  the  law 
can  be  read  to  allow  the  proposed  con- 
struction, and  the  city  council  had 
similar  advice. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  construction 
is  lower  than  the  height  of  the  nearest 
Federal  building,  the  FBI  building,  and 
the  proposed  height  was  apparently 
more  congruent  with  the  site  and  the 
height  of  other  buildings  than  a  lower 
building  would  have  been. 

Although  lawyers  might  reasonably 
argoe  the  point,  the  weight  of  legal 
opinion  is  that  the  height  of  a  proposed 
building  cannot  be  altered  in  the  way 
the  council  legislation  has  allowed. 
While  disapproval  became  the  only  re- 
alistic option,  as  a  practical  matter  in 
this  case,  all  would  agree  that  dis- 
approval resolutions  are  the  least  de- 
sirable and  least  contructive  way  to  at- 
tend to  matters  such  as  this. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  chair  of  the  city 
council  and  the  mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  District  itself 
enact  legislation  clarifying  the  height 
limits  in  keeping  with  today's  dis- 
approval resolution,  and  the  chair  of 
the  council  has  been  responsive  to  this 
suggestion.  I  believe  that  the  council 
itself  will  take  the  requisite  action  for 
the  future. 

My  recommendation  to  the  city  is 
based  on  three  important  principles  of 
home  rule.  First,  home  rule  involves 
not  only  freedom  from  congressional 
control  but  also  responsibility  for  up- 
holding the  requirements  of  local  and 
Federal  law.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  this 
is  the  philosophy  of  our  city  council 
and  of  our  mayor.  Thus,  if  the  council 
believes  that  local  and  Federal  law 
lack  the  necessary  clarity,  one  way  to 
avoid  this  problem  in  the  future  is  for 
the  council  itself  to  seek  its  own  self- 
corrective,  a  change  in  District  law  to 
be  operative  in  the  future  that  would 
accomplish  the  purposes  inherent  in 
the  resolution  before  us. 


Secottd,  District  officials  have  no  In- 
tention of  intruding  on  the  unique  cap- 
ital skyline  that  we  love  and  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  our  city.  We  are  bound 
by  more  than  Federal  law.  We  live 
here.  Encroachment  on  the  skyline — 
and  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
proposed  building  was  lower  than  the 
FBI  building — such  encroachment  is  for 
us  defilement  of  ovir  hometown. 


D  1420 

The  skyline  is  more  than  the  Federal 
interest;  it  is  profoundly  a  local  love. 
We  intend  to  see  to  it  that  whether 
from  far  Southeast  or  upper  Northwest, 
the  wonderful  skyline  of  this  city 
unfolds  unobstructed  for  all  who  make 
their  home  here. 

Third,  the  District  is  fully  aware 
that  restrictions  on  its  development 
are  compensated  partially  by  the  Fed- 
eral payment.  Most  cities  have  made 
up  for  limited  land  space  by  building 
skyward.  We  do  not  seek  that  freedom 
because  such  construction  would  over- 
whelm the  Nation's  great  treasure,  its 
national  monuments  and  buildings,  and 
deprive  our  city  of  its  unique  beauty.  If 
today's  disapproval  resolution  has  any 
benefit,  it  may  well  be  to  drive  home  to 
the  Congress  the  sacrifices  that  the 
residents  of  its  host  city  gladly  take  on 
as  the  seat  of  the  Capital  and  the  com- 
pensation in  the  Federal  payment  that 
has  been  promised  us  in  return. 

The  District  seeks  to  govern  itself  as 
wholly  and  completely  as  the  cities  and 
States  from  which  Members  come. 
What  we  do  not  seek  are  rights  that 
are  properly  left  to  the  Congress.  We  do 
not  have  all  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities we  seek  and  deserve,  including 
control  over  that  part  of  the  budget 
raised  from  our  own  funds — which  is 
most  of  it;  control  over  our  criminal 
justice  system;  representation  in  the 
House  ■  and  Senate;  and  ultimately 
statehood.  These  are  the  areas  in  which 
we  seek  independence,  not  in  regulat- 
ing the  vistas  of  the  Capital  City  sky- 
line. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  personally 
thank  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  of  both  parties — and  they  are 
many— who  have  called  my  office  to 
seek  my  advice  on  how  to  vote  on  this 
disapproval  resolution.  Many  others 
have  called  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  DELLUMS],  the  chair  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. These  calls  show  extraordinary 
sensitivity  to  the  seriousness  of  a  dis- 
approve resolution,  great  reluctance 
to  disapprove  a  law  passed  by  the  local 
body,  and  a  great  respect  for  home 
rule. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  Mayor  Dixon, 
Chairman  Wilson,  and  the  residents  of 
the  city  when  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  comity  and  deference  that 
have  been  shown  to  the  city  and  to  me 
personally.  Washington.  DC,  is  not 
only  a  local  democracy;  it  is  part  of 
our   national    democracy.    Like    other 
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cities  in  our  country,  the  District  must 
govern  itself  free  from  congressional 
oversight,  no  matter  how  benign,  on 
most  matters. 

During  my  term  in  the  House,  Mem- 
bers win  find  me  highly  protective  of 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  home 
rule.  This  Is  my  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District,  and  it  is  one  reason 
that  I  have  reconunended  that  the  city 
council  take  the  initiative  to  clarify 
the  question  of  the  heights  of  buildings 
in  accordance  with  congressional 
standards.  Hometown  Washington  is.  I 
believe,  more  than  ready  to  accept  this 
and  other  challenges  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  158 
which  my  colleague,  Mr.  Combest,  has 
introduced.  This  resolution  disapproves 
B.C.  Act  8-329  which  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia passed  last  December.  The 
council's  action,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  amend  the  Building  Height  Lim- 
itations Act  of  1910  to  increase  the  size 
of  buildings  that  may  be  erected  adja- 
cent to  a  Federal  public  building — in 
this  case,  the  FBI  headquarters  facil- 
ity. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  merits 
of  this  development  project  are  not  at 
issue.  The  resolution  of  disapproval 
takes  no  position  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of— or  the  objections  to — the 
proposed  construction.  Instead,  this 
resolution  is  narrowly  focused  on  the 
principle  that,  under  home  rule,  the 
right  to  amend  the  Building  Height 
Limitations  Act  and  to  alter  the  limi- 
tations contained  in  the  schedule  of 
heights  Is  reserved  to  the  Congress.  If 
we  fall  to  disapprove  the  council's  ac- 
tion today,  the  precedent  will  be  set  for 
future  attempts  to  circumvent  the  1910 
act  and  home  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Home  Rule  Act  rep- 
resents a  balancing  of  competing  local 
and  Federal  interests  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  District.  Section  602  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  is  clear  on  the  question 
of  altering  the  law  on  building  height 
limitations: 

The  council  shall  have  no  authority  to 
enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  rule  which  per- 
mits the  building  of  any  structure  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  height 
limitations  contained  in  [D.C.  code  section] 
5-405  [the  Building  Height  Limitation  Act  of 
1910]  and  in  effect  on  December  24,  1973. 

This  resolution  of  disapproval  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Home  Rule  Act  and 
I  would  expect  that  those  who  support 
home  rale  for  the  District  would  also 
support  this  resolution.  After  all,  one 
cannot  be  an  advocate  for  the  home 
rule  and  support  a  clear  violation  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  also 
made  known  Its  view  that  the  District 
Council's  action  is  in  violation  of  the 


Home  Rule  Act.  After  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  legislative  histories  of  both 
the  Heights  Limitation  Act  of  1910  and 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  the  Justice  De- 
partment concluded  that  the  Council 
was  "prohlblt[ed]  *  *  •  from  amending 
the  schedule  of  heights"  as  it  at- 
tempted to  do  in  D.C.  Act  8-329.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Justice 
accurately  Interprets  the  law  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission concerning  these  matters  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Envi- 

RONME>rr       AND       NATURAL       RE- 
SOURCES Division, 

Washington,  DC,  November  6. 1990. 
Linda  Dodd-Major. 

General  Counsel,  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  1325  C  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Dodd-Major:  Thank  you  for 
your  memorandum  of  September  7.  1990.  re- 
questing a  legal  opinion  on  issues  involving 
D.C.  Council  Bill  8-616  and  the  Building 
Height  Limitations  Act  of  1910,  ch.  263,  36 
Stat.  452  (1910).  (the  "Height  Act").  We  are 
happy  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  our 
views  on  these  important  issues. 

Bill  8-616  would  amend  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  promulgated  under  the  Height  Act 
to  authorize  construction  of  a  130-foot  build- 
ing on  the  east  side  of  Ninth  Street,  N.W.. 
between  D  and  E  Streets,  adjacent  to  the 
FBI  Building.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
amendment,  the  maximum  allowable  height 
for  that  location  would  be  110  feet.  Your 
memorandum  requests  our  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  the  authority  to  amend  the 
Schedule  of  Heights,  and  if  so,  whether  that 
authority  is  limited  in  any  way,  specifically 
by  the  other  restrictions  of  the  Height  Act. 

1.  CONCLUSION 

On  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  Heights 
Act.  its  legislative  history,  and  its  Imple- 
mentation by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act.  P.L. 
93-198:  87  Stat.  774  (1973)  (the  "Home  Rule 
Act"),  we  conclude  that  the  Council's  au- 
thority to  amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  is 
subject  to  the  other  limitations  of  the 
Height  Act.  In  addition,  the  Council's  au- 
thority to  amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  is 
further  limited  by  Section  602(a)(6)  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  In  our  view,  the  Height  Act 
and  the  Home  Rule  Act  prohibit  the  Council 
from  amending  the  Schedule  of  Heights  as 
proposed  in  D.C.  Council  Bill  8-616. 

2.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEIGHT  ACT 

The  Height  Act  had  its  genesis  in  several 
earlier   statutes   and   regulations.'    In    1878, 


'  Federal  regulation  of  building  in  the  national 
capital  is  a£  old  as  the  capita]  itself.  The  Act  of  July 
16.  1790,  1  Stat.  130.  authorized  President  Washington 
to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  plan  and  develop 
a  capltol  city,  and  authorized  the  president  to  issue 
regulations  to  assure  the  city's  orderly  develop- 
ment. On  (ictober  17,  1791  President  Washington  pro- 
mulgated regulations  governing  "the  materials  and 
manner  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  on  the 
Lots  in  the  City  of  Washington."  Along  with  set- 
back and  permit  requirements,  the  regulations  re- 
quired that  outer  and  party  walls  of  all  bouses  be 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that  "The  wall  of  no 
bouse  to  be  higher  than  forty  feet  to  the  roof,  in  any 


Congress  gave  the  ConunissionerB  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  >  authority  to  make  and 
enforce  building  regulations.  Act  of  June  14, 
1878,  ch.  194.  20  Stat.  131.  In  1894  the  Commis- 
sioners promulgated  building  helg^it  reffnlsr 
tions.  These  regulations  applied  ^nerally  to 
commercial  and  residential  buildings  In  the 
District.  They  provided  that: 

"No  building  will  be  erected  *  *  •  wtaooe 
height  exceeds  the  width  of  the  street  in  its 
front. 

"No  building  will  be  erected  on  a  residen- 
tial street  *  *  *  whose  height  exceeds  90 
feet." 

No  building  will  be  erected  on  a  commer- 
cial street  *  *  *  whose  height  exceeds  110 
feet. 

House  Staff  Report  at  15.  These  regulations 
form  the  core  of  the  limitations  that  are  still 
in  effect  today.  See  D.C.  Code  H  5-401  et  teq. 

The  regulations  are  arguably  ambiguous  as 
to  whether  the  limitations  on  residential  and 
business  buildings  are  independent  of,  or  sub- 
ject to,  the  general  limitation  that  height 
may  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  {lx>ntlng 
street.  Any  ambiguity  was  removed,  how- 
ever, in  1899.  when  Congress  modlfled  the 
Commissioners'  regulations  and  enacted 
them  into  law  as  the  Building  Height  Act  of 
1899,  ch.  322,  30  Sat.  922  (the  "1899  Act"). 

The  1899  Act  included  limitations  on  the 
height  and  use  of  non-fireproof  buildings, 
and,  in  Section  4,  the  same  overall  height 
limitations  as  the  earlier  Commission  regu- 
lations: 

"Sec.  4.  That  no  building  shall  be  erected 
or  altered  on  any  street  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  exceed  in  height  above  the  side- 
walk the  width  of  the  street  in  its  ftx)nt,  and 
in  no  cases  [emphasis  added]  shall  a  building 
exceed  ninety  feet  in  height  on  a  residence 
street  nor  one  hundred  ten  feet  on  a  business 
street,  as  designated  by  schedule  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  on  business  streets  and  busi- 
ness avenues  one  hundred  sixty  feet  wide, 
where  a  height  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
thirty  feet  may  be  allowed.  •  *  •  Provided. 
That  spires,  towers,  and  domes  may  be  erect- 
ed to  a  greater  height  than  the  limit  herein 
prescribed,  when  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  *  •  *." 

The  clause  "and  in  no  cases"  resolves  the 
apparent  ambiguity  in  the  1894  regulations, 
clarifying  that  the  limitations  for  business 
and  residential  streets  must  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  the  general  helght-equals- 
streets  width  limit.  In  other  words,  under 
the  1899  Act.  the  height  limit  on  a  residen- 
tial street  was  the  width  of  the  street  or  90 
feet,  whichever  was  less.  On  a  business 
street,  the  limit  was  the  width  of  the  street 
or  110  feet,  whichever  was  less. 

Note  also  that  express  authority  for  struc- 
tures that  exceed  these  limits  is  provided  in 
the  proviso  on  spires  and  domes,  but  nowhere 
else. 


part  of  the  city:  nor  shall  any  be  lower  than  thirty- 
five  feel  on  any  of  the  avenues." 

Proclamation  of  17  October  I79I.  reprinted  In  Staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia. 94th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  Report  on  Building  Height 
Limitations  5  (Comm.  Print  Apr.  1.  1976)  ("House 
Staff  Report").  The  requirement  for  stone  walls  wu 
apparently  primarily  a  safety  measure  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  fire,  while  the  provision  for  maximum  and 
minimum  heights  and  set-backs  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  beautify  the  city.  These  twin  conoems  of 
public  safety  and  aesthetics  are  echoed  In  subse- 
quent building  height  regulations. 

'At  the  time,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Act  of  June  11.  1878.  ch.  30,  20 
Stat.  102. 
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In  1909.  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  Union  Station,  and  In  1905,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Congress  amended  the  1899  Act  to 
lower  to  80  feet  the  height  limit  on  buildings 
that  trout  or  abut  the  plaza  in  fi-ont  of  the 
SUtlon.  Act  of  February  8,  1905.  ch.  557,  33 
Stat.  709.  The  Commissioners  requested  the 
amendment  because  they  believed, It  was 
"extremely  desirable  .  .  .  from  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view"  to  limit  all  buildings 
fronting  or  abutting  on  the  plaza  to  "a  uni- 
form height .  .  .  not  too  great  to  overshadow 
the  proposed  Union  Station."  Letter  of 
Henry  B.F.  Macfarland,  President,  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners,  to 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  Chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  United 
SUtes  Senate.  Dec.  10.  1904.  reprinted  in  S. 
Rep.  No.  3082,  58th  Cong.,  3d  Bess.  (1905). 

In  1910  Congress  revised  the  1899  Act. 
Building  Height  Limitation  Act  of  1910,  ch. 
263.  36  Stat.  452  (1910).  Like  the  1905  Union 
SUtlon  amendment,  the  1910  Act  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Letter  of  Henry  B  F. 
Macfarland,  President,  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  to  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Smith,  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Jan.  22,  1910,  reprinted  in  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  720,  61st  Cong..  2d  Bess,  and  S.  Rep. 
No.  581,  61st  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

The  1910  Act  is  quite  similar  to  the  1899 
Act,  as  amended.  Section  5  of  the  1910  Act  re- 
tains, in  slightly  modified  form,  the  height- 
equals-street-width  formula  of  the  1899  Act: 

"Sec.  5.  That  no  building  shall  be  erected 
*  *  •  so  as  to  exceed  in  height  above  the  side- 
walk the  width  of  the  street,  avenue,  or 
highway  In  its  frtnt,  increased  by  twenty 
feet;  •  *  • 

"No  building  shall  be  erected  *  *  •  so  as  to 
exceed  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  on  a  business  street  *  •  *  except  on  the 
north  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  between 
First  and  Fifteenth  streets,  northwest, 
where  an  extreme  height  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  will  be  permitted. 

"On  a  residence  street  *  *  *  no  building 
shall  be  erected  *  *  *  so  as  to  be  over  eighty- 
five  feet  in  height  •  *  *." 

The  80-foot  limit  on  Union  Sution  Plaza  is 
also  reUined  and.  as  In  the  1899  Act.  the  only 
provision  authorizing  stuctures  in  excess  of 
these  limits  Is  the  one  on  spires,  towers,  and 
domes: 

"Buildings  hereinafter  erected  to  front  or 
abut  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  new  Union 
Station  •  •  •  shall  not  be  of  a  greater  height 
than  eighty  feet. 

"Spires,  towers,  domes  •  •  •  may  be  erect- 
ed to  a  greater  height  than  any  limit  pre- 
scribed in  this  Act  when  and  as  the  same 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  •  *  *." 

In  addition,  and  most  important  to  the 
present  Inquiry,  the  1910  Act  recognizes  "the 
need  for  Congress  to  be  particularly  mindful 
of  regulating  the  height  and  certain  aspects 
of  design  of  building  fronting  on  federally 
regulated  sections"  of  the  District.  House 
Staff  Report  at  29.  The  Act  delegates  this  au- 
thority to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Colombia: 

"On  blocks  Inrmiedlately  adjacent  to  public 
buildings  or  to  the  side  of  any  public  build- 
ing *  •  •  the  maximum  height  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  a  schedule  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
Bioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Section  5  of  the  1910  Act  thus  follows  the 
model  of  section  4  of  the  1899  Act.  The  first 
sentence  sets  off  the  general  formula  for  de- 
termining the  maximum  permissible  height 


which  "no  building"  may  exceed.  The  subse- 
quent sentences  set  out  additional  limita- 
tions which,  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
street,  may  result  in  lower  maximum  height 
than  the  general  formula. ^  The  80-foot  limit 
on  buildings  around  Union  Station  is  re- 
tained, parallel  regulatory  authority  for  lim- 
its around  other  federal  buildings  is  added, 
and  the  single  exception  for  spires,  towers 
and  domes  is  retained. 

Tha  1910  Act.  as  amended*  continues  to 
govern  the  height  of  buildings  In  the  District 
today.  See  D.C.  Code  §§5-401  et  seq. 

3.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  HEIGHT  ACT 

Between  1910  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  exercised  their  author- 
ity to  set  height  limits  under  the  "Schedule 
of  Haights"  provision  of  the  1910  Act  in  15 
different  areas  of  the  District  Most  of  these 
limits  apply  to  the  blocks  around  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings.  In  every 
case,  the  limits  set  under  the  Schedule  are 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  permitted 
under  the  Height  Act.  For  example,  in  1912. 
the  Ccmissioners  lowered  the  height  limit  on 
15th  Street.  N.W..  between  Pennsyulvania 
Avenne  and  G  Street,  across  from  the  Treas- 
ury Building,  from  130  feet  to  95  feet. 

Connmentators  reviewing  height  limita- 
tions in  the  District  have  viewed  the  Com- 
missioners' schedule-making  authority  as 
being  subject  to  the  other  limits  of  the 
Height  Act.  For  example,  a  1986  GAG  report 
states: 

"The  1910  act  also  required  the  Board  [of 
Commissioners]  to  establish  a  separate 
Schedule  of  Heights  within  the  general  param- 
eters outlined  in  the  act  to  further  regulate  the 
height  of  buildings  fronting  on  Federally  de- 
veloped sections  of  the  District.  The  Sched- 
ule, by  limiting  the  height  of  private  sector 
buildings  adjacent  to  federal  buildings,  has 
served  to  maintain  the  prominence  of  federal 
building-s  and  monuments  in  the  District." 

General  .Accounting  Office.  Height  Limita- 
tions: Limitations  on  Building  Heights  in 
the  restrict  of  Columbia  6  (1986)  (emphasis 
added).  Similarly,  a  1987  Medmorandum  pre- 
pared for  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Congre.ssional  Re- 
search Service  describes  the  Commissioners' 
authority  as  subject  to  the  Height  Act's 
other  limits: 

•Also,  the  1910  Act  made  clear  that  the 
Commissioners  could  adopt  more  specific 
limits  (subject  to  the  statutory  limits)  for 
•buildings"  located  on  blocks  adjacent  to  on 
the  side  of  'public  buildings.'  " 

Congressional  Research  Service.  Memoran- 
dum: 'Whether  Building  Height  Restrictions 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Including  Those 
Pertaining  to  Union  Station.  Apply  to  Fed- 
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^Note  however,  that  the  clause  -and  in  no  case  " 
which  appeared  In  the  1899  Act  has  been  omitted. 
There  is  no  indication  In  the  legislative  history  of 
what,  U  anything.  Congress  Intended  by  this  change. 
One  passible  explanation  is  that  in  expanding  the 
section  into  eight  separate  paragraphs,  the  clause 
becams  unwieldy.  It  may  also  have  been  considered 
unnecaBsary,  since  the  Commissioners  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  Act  apparently  un- 
derstood the  limits  imposed  in  the  various  sentences 
to  be  conjunctive,  as  demonstrated  by  their  subse- 
quent Implementation  of  the  Act  (discussed  below). 

•The  Act  as  amended  by  Congress  seven  times  be- 
tween 1910  and  1915.  Five  of  those  amendments  pro- 
vided lieight  exemptions,  above  those  prescribed  by 
the  1910  Act,  for  specific  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
speclfHd  locations.  The  other  two  amendmenU 
raised  the  maximum  height  for  residential  buildings 
from  8S  to  90  feet,  and  changed  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  stories  for  residential  buildings  trom  eight  to 
ten.  See  House  Staff  Report  at  57-58. 


eral   Buildings.   3  (Aug.   18,   1987)  (emphasis 
added). 

4.  UMITED  TRANSFER  OF  HEIGHT  ACT 
AtrrHORTTY  TO  THE  D.C.  COUNCH, 

Authority  to  implement  the  Height  Act  re- 
mained with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  until  1967,  when  their  re- 
sponsibilities were  transferred  to  a  presl- 
dentlallyappointed  District  of  Columbia 
Council.  Act  of  Aug.  11,  1967,  81  SUt.  948,  §402 
(120),  reprinted  at  1  D.C.  Code  141  (1981).  The 
authority  of  this  council  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  popularly-elected  Council 
of  the  Dtetrlct  of  Colimibla  (the  "Council") 
pursuant  to  section  401  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
(codined  at  D.C.  Code  §1-221  (1981)). 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  In  the 
debate  over  Home  Rule  was  the  extent  of 
control  the  new  local  government  would 
have  over  Federal  interests.'  This  issue  is  ad- 
dressed la  numerous  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act.  including  an  entire  title  of  limita- 
tions on  the  District  government.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Home  Rule  Act  Imposes  Important 
limits  on  the  Council's  authority  to  amend 
the  Height  Act.  Section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  (codified  as  §1-233  of  the  D.C.  Code) 
states  that  the  Council  shall  have  "no  au- 
thority" to:  "enact  any  act,  resolution,  or 
rule  which  permits  the  building  of  any  struc- 
ture within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ex- 
cess of  the  height  limitations  contained  in 
Section  5-405  (section  5  the  Height  Act«),  and 
in  effect  on  December  24,  1973  (the  date  of  en- 
actment cf  the  Home  Rule  Act)."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  section  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  Council  from  permitting  construc- 
tion of  buildings  that  exceed  the  Height  Act 
limits.  "Hie  legislative  history  of  Section 
602(a)(6)  confirms  that  Congress'  intent  In 
this  section  was  precisely  what  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  conveys.  The  provision 
originated  in  the  House,  in  the  Committee 
on  the  DiBtrict  of  Columbia's  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Operations.  At  Subcommit- 
tee markup.  Subcommittee  Chairman  Brock 
Adams  aaked  counsel  to  explain  the  provi- 
sion, and  was  told  the  following: 

"What  we  drafted  was  an  amendment  [sub- 
sequently enacted  as  §602(a)(6)]  which  would 
go  to  the  limitations  on  the  Council  that  the 
Council  oould  not  enact  an  act  that  per- 
mitted building  above  existing  height  limita- 
tions, and  freezing  in  what  now  is  existing 


''See.  eg  .  House  Comm.  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, DiBtrict  of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act.  H.R.  Rep.  No  482 
93d  Cong.,  let  Sess.  3  (1973). 

"Section  t  of  the  Height  Act.  as  amended,  edited 
and  renumHered.  appears  as  section  5-«»<a)  through 
(h)  of  the  D.C.  Code.  In  relevant  part,  it  provides: 

■(a)  No  binding  shall  be  erected,  altered,  or  raised 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  any  manner  so  as  to 
exceed  in  height  above  the  sidewalk  the  width  of  the 
street,  aveque.  or  highway  in  its  fl-ont.  increased  by 
20  feet:  *  •  ♦. 

"(b)  No  b»ildlng  shall  be  erected  *  *  •  as  to  exceed 
the  height  of  130  feet  on  a  business  street  *  •  *  ex- 
cept on  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  be- 
tween Ist  and  15th  Streets  Northwest,  where  an  ex- 
treme heigUt  of  160  feet  will  be  permitted. 

■(c)  On  a  residence  street  *  *  »  no  building  shall  be 
erected  *  *  *  so  as  to  be  over  90  feet  In  height  •  *  *. 

■(f)  On  blocks  Immediately  adjacent  to  public 
buildings  or  to  the  side  of  any  public  building  •  •  • 
the  maximom  height  shall  be  regulated  by  a  sched- 
ule adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

■■(g)  Buildings  erected  after  June  1.  1910,  to  front 
or  abut  on  the  plaza  In  front  of  the  new  Union  Sta- 
tion *  *  *  Aall  not  be  of  a  greater  height  than  80 
feet. 

■■(h)  Splrs.  towers,  domes  ♦  *  *  may  be  erected  to 
a  greater  height  than  any  limit  prescribed  In  1 15-401 
to  5-409  when  and  as  the  same  may  be  approved  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  *  *  •." 
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law,  and  would  prohibit  the  Council  from  al- 
lowing any  building  above  that  limitation." 

Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
197»-1974,  Background  and  Legislative  His- 
tory of  H.R.  9066.  H.R.  9682  and  Related  Bills. 
93rd  Cong,  2d  Sess.,  Committee  Print  Serial 
No.  S-4  302  (1974).  Subsequent  descriptions  of 
this  provisions  in  the  full  Committee's  re- 
port reflect  this  understanding.  For  in- 
stance, the  description  of  title  VI  of  the  bill, 
"Reservation  of  Congressional  Authority" 
notes  that 

"The  Council  Is  also  prohibited  from  doing 
certain  things,  including  •  *  *  permitting  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  excess  of  the 
present  height  limitations  set  by  Congress." 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  482  at  15. 

5.  ANALYSIS 

"Where,  as  here,  resolution  of  a  question  of 
federal  law  turns  on  a  statute  and  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress,  we  look  first  to  the  statu- 
tory language  and  then  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory if  the  statutory  language  is  unclear." 
Blum  v.  Stenson.  465  U.S.  886,  896  (1984).  The 
interpreter's  task  Is  "to  interpret  the  words 
of  [the  statute]  in  light  of  the  purposes  Con- 
gress sought  to  serve."  Dickerson  v.  Sew  Ban- 
ner Institute.  Inc.,  460  U.S.  103.  118  (1983), 
(quoting  Chapman  v.  Houston  Welfare  Rights 
Organization.  441  U.S.  600,  608  (1979)). 

Both  the  language  and  the  legislative  his- 
tories of  section  5  of  the  Height  Act  (D.C. 
Code  §5-405)  and  section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  (D.C.  Code  §l-233(a)(6))  compel  the 
conclusion  that  the  Council's  authority  to 
amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  Is  subject  to 
the  other  limitations  of  the  Height  Act.  and 
that  the  Council  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  amend  the  Schedule  of  Heights  as  pro- 
posed in  Council  Bill  8-616. 

(a)  The  language  of  section  5-405.— The  lan- 
guage of  section  5-405  provides  numerous  in- 
dications that  paragraph  (O,  the  schedule- 
making  authority,  must  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  section's  other  limitations 
which  are  based  on  the  width  of  the  fronting 
street  and  the  residential  or  business  char- 
acter of  the  street.  First,  paragraphs  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  of  section  5-405  each  plainly  state 
that  "no  building  shall  be  erected"  in  excess 
of  their  specified  limitations  (emphasis 
added).  Nothing  in  the  Act  states  that  the 
buildings  covered  by  paragraph  (f)  are  ex- 
empt from  those  limitations.  The  fact  that 
the  general  limitation  in  paragraph  (a) 
(Street  width)  applies  in  conjunction  with 
the  limitations  in  sections  (b)  (business 
streets)  and  (c)  (residence  streets)  provides 
an  additional  confirmation  that  the  para- 
graph (a)  limitation  also  applies  to  para- 
graph (f).  Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  an 
express  exemption,  the  plain  language  of 
paragraphs  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  must  apply  to 
buildings  covered  by  paragraph  (f).  National 
Insulation  Transportation  Committee  v.  l.C.C. 
683  F.2d  533,  537  (D.C.  Cir  1982)  (Absent  per- 
suasive reasons  to  the  contrary,  "a  court 
must  follow  the  axiom  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  statutory  language  be  given  its 
plain  and  ordinary  meaning.")'' 

Second,  if  Congress  had  intended  to  ex- 
clude buildings  covered  by  paragraph  (f) 
from  the  limitations  of  paragraphs  (a),  (b) 
and  (c),  it  could  easily  have  done  so,  as  it  did 
in  the  express  exemption,  in  paragraph  (h). 


■"Moreover,  a  reading  of  paragraph  (f)  that  renders 
the  achedole-maklng  authority  Independent  of  the 
para«TaphB  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  UnUtatlons  would  run 
afoul  of  the  "elementary  canon  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  a  statute  should  be  Interpreted  so  as 
not  to  render  one  part  Inoperative."  Mountain  States 
Telephone  <ft  Telegraph  v.  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana.  472 
U.S.  244,  248  (1985)  (Quoting  Colautti  v.  Franklin,  439 
U.S.  379.  392  (1979)). 


for  spires,  towers  and  domes.  But  Congress, 
did  not  do  so.  This  omission  is  further  evi- 
dence of  Congress'  intent  that  any  height 
limitations  established  under  paragraph  (f) 
be  within  the  limits  established  in  para- 
graphs (a),  (b)  and  (c).  "Where  Congress  ex- 
plicitly enumerates  certain  exceptions  to  a 
general  prohibition,  additional  exceptions 
are  not  to  be  implied  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence of  contrary  legislative  intent."  Andnis 
V.  Glover  Construction  Co..  446  U.S.  608,  616-17 
(1980).  See  Russeilo  v.  United  States.  464  U.S. 
16,  23  (1963)  (quoting  United  States  v.  Wong 
Kim  Bo.  472  F.2d  720.  722  (5th  Cir.  1972)) 
("[W]here  Congress  includes  particular  lan- 
guage in  one  section  of  a  statute  but  omits 
it  in  another  section  of  the  same  Act,  it  is 
generally  presumed  that  Congress  acts  inten- 
tionally and  purposely  in  the  disparate  in- 
clusion or  exclusion.") 

(b)  Legislative  History  and  Congressional 
Intent.— The  view  that  the  Council's  author- 
ity is  subject  to  the  Act's  other  limitations 
is  fully  consistent  with  all  available  indicia 
of  Congressional  intent.  While  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Height  Act  is  sparse,  and  in- 
tent to  enhance  the  architectural  character 
of  the  capital  city  and  ensure  that  public 
buildings  are  not  overshadowed  is  easily  in- 
ferred from  the  language  of  the  Act,  particu- 
larly the  height  limitations  which  are  based 
on  the  width  of  the  street  rather  than  fire 
safety  criteria.  See  Dickerson,  460  U.S.  at 
118.  United  States  v.  Morton.  467  U.S.  822.  828 
(1984). 

Moreover,  section  5-405(g).  which  sets  an 
80-foot  height  limit  on  buildings  abutting 
the  Union  Station  plaza,  was  expressly  di- 
rected at  such  concerns.  Its  purpose  was  to 
limit  buildings  fronting  or  abutting  on  the 
plaza  to  a  height  below  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable limitations  and  thereby  prevent  adja- 
cent buildings  from  overshadowing  the  fed- 
eral building.  See  Letter  of  Henry  B.F. 
Macfarland,  President,  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  supra.  The  sched- 
ule-making authority  of  paragraph  (f)  serves 
a  function  very  similar  to  paragraph  (g).  pro- 
viding authority  to  limit  the  height  of  build- 
ings next  to  public  buildings.  It  has  enabled 
the  Commissioners  to  provide  other  public 
buildings  the  same  type  of  protection 
against  overshadowing  that  Congress  pro- 
vided for  Union  Station. 

Thus,  given  what  we  know  about  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Height  Act  in  general  and  the 
Union  Station  plaza  height  limitations  in 
particular,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Congress  intended  the  Commissioners  to  use 
the  paragraph  (f)  schedule-making  authority 
to  provide  public  buildings  with  protection 
more  stringent  that  the  Height  Act's  other 
limitations.  Given  this  intent,  it  would  be  ir- 
rational to  construe  section  5-405(0  as  allow- 
ing the  Council  to  set  heights  above  the 
Height  Act's  other  limitations,  thereby  pro- 
viding public  buildings  with  less  stringent 
protection  than  other  buildings.  See  Bob 
Jones  University  v.  United  States,  461  U.S.  571. 
586  (1983)  (quoting  Brown  v.  Duchesne,  19 
How.  183.  194  (1857)  ("[Ut  is  well  settled  that. 
in  interpreting  a  statute,  the  court  will  not 
look  merely  to  a  particular  clause  in  which 
genera!  words  may  be  used,  but  will  take  in 
connection  with  it  the  whole 
statute  .  .  .  and  the  objects  and  policy  of 
the  law.") 

(c)  Commissioners'  Implementation.— The 
Commissioners  of  the  District  implemented 
the  Height  Act's  schedule-making  authority 
by  promulgating  height  limits  for  15  loca- 
tions in  the  District,  all  of  which  were  below 
the  Height  Act's  otherwise  applicable  limits. 
Thus,  the  Commissioners'  record  is  consist- 


ent with  the  view  that  their  authority  to 
promulgate  such  limits  was  subject  to  the 
other  limitations  of  the  Height  Act.  Indeed. 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Conunls- 
sioners  viewed  the  schedule-makliig  provi- 
sion as  authorizing  them  to  lower,  but  not 
raise,  the  Act's  other  height  limits  because, 
as  noted  above,  it  was  the  Commissioners 
who  asked  Congress  to  lower  the  height  limi- 
tation on  buildings  en  the  Union  Station 
plaza  and  who  subsequently  requested  enact- 
ment of  the  paragraph  (0  schedule-making 
authority. 

The  Commissioners'  exercise  of  the  sched- 
ule-making authority  Is  relevant  because,  as 
the  "agency"  assigned  to  implement  the 
Height  Act,  their  Interpretation  is  entitled 
to  deference.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion V.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  470 
U.S.  116,  125  (1965). 

(d)  Home  Rule  Act  Limitations.— Section 
602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  (codified  as 
f  1-233  of  the  D.C.  Code)  states  that  the  Coun- 
cil shall  have  "no  authority"  to  "enact  any 
act  .  .  .  which  permits  the  building  of  any 
structure  ...  in  excess  of  the  height  limita- 
tions contained  in  Section  5-405,  and  in  ef- 
fect on  December  24,  1973."  D.C.  Council  Bill 
8-616  clearly  runs  afoul  of  this  proscription, 
since  it  would  authorize  construction  of  a 
130-foot  building  in  a  location  where  the  lim- 
itation under  the  Height  Act  (as  in  effect  on 
December  24,  1973)  is  110  feet. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  le^s- 
lative  history  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  to  sug- 
gest that  the  plain  meaning  of  section 
602(a)(6)  does  not  accurately  reflect  Con- 
gress' Intent.  To  the  contrary,  the  legislative 
history  shows  that  Congress  fully  intended 
to  limit  the  D.C.  Council's  authority  to  au- 
thorize buildings  in  excess  of  the  Height 
Act's  existing  limitations.  Accordingly,  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  section  controls.  Blum, 
465  U.S.  at  896;  National  Insulation  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  683  F.2d  at  537. 

Proponents  of  Bill  8-616  have  argued  that 
the  Schedule  of  Heights  is  a  f^estanding 
provision  and  not  part  of  section  5-405,  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act.  This 
argument  does  not  jibe  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  section  602(a)(6).  Section  e02(aK6) 
prohibits  the  Council  from  enacting  any  act 
which  permits  the  building  of  any  structure 
that  exceeds  (1)  the  section  5-405  height  limi- 
tations, or  (2)  the  height  limitations  In  effect 
on  December  24,  1973 — which  include  the 
Schedule  of  Heights  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
the  Home  Rule  Act  was  enacted.  In  other 
words,  under  section  602(a)(2)  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  the  Council's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 5-405(0  of  the  Height  Act  is  limited  to 
amending  the  Schedule  of  Heights  to  set 
height  limits  that  are  (1)  lower  than  the  ap- 
plicable Height  Act  limits  (for  locations  not 
included  on  the  pre-Home  Rule  Schedule  of 
Heights),  or  (2)  lower  than  the  pre-Home 
Rule  Schedule  of  Heights  limitations  (for  lo- 
cations that  are  included  is  the  pre-Home 
Rule  Schedule).'  The  Council  is  barred  by 
section  602(a)(6)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  from 
exceeding  either  of  those  limitations. 

Moreover,  as  explained  above,  the  Height 
Act  itself  prohibits  the  Council  from  permit- 
ting buildings  that  exceed  the  applicable 
Height  Act  limitations.  Thus,  even  if  the  ar- 
gument that  section  5-405(0  is  not  subject  to 
the  Home  Rule  Act  limitations  were  cor- 
rect—and we  do  not  think  it  Is— that  still 
would  not  provide  a  legal  basis  for  amending 
the  Schedule  of  Heights  in  a  manner  incon- 


•The  location  covered  by  Bill  8-616  is  not  included 
In  the  pre-Home  Rule  Schedule  of  Heights. 
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slatent  with  the  limitations  of  the  Height 
Act. 

ThuB,  It  Is  our  view  that  both  the  Height 
Act  and  the  Home  Rule  Act  prohibit  the  DC. 
Council  from  amending  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  as  proposed  In  D.C.  Council  Bill  S- 
616.  In  view  of  this  conclusion,  we  believe  it 
Is  unnecessary  to  address  your  third  ques- 
tion, which  dealt  with  permissible  justifica- 
tions for  amendments  to  the  Schedule  of 
Heights. 

Thank  you  again  for  rquestlng  our  views 
on  these  matters.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  If  1  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  B.  Stewart, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Building  height  limitations  were  dis- 
cussed at  length  during  the  debate  over 
home  rule.  At  a  July  25,  1973  commit- 
tee markup  of  home  rule  legislation, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Gude  provided  the 
following  summary  of  the  purposes  of 
the  building  height  limtiation  law: 

What  I  am  jxjintlng  out  in  regard  to  the 
height  limitation  is  that  this  is  just  not  an 
archaic  provlson  of  the  law.  I  think  it  is 
something  which  Congress  wishes  to  keep  in 
order  that  the  Federal  City  have  the  beauty 
and  set  off  the  monuments,  and  make  it  the 
attractive  Capitol  that  brings  the  people 
trom  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the 
world  to  visit.  This  is  the  reason,  the  basic 
reason  In  my  opinion,  for  this  height  limita- 
tion. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history 
can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  intended  to  reserve  the  right 
to  amend  the  schedule  of  building 
height  solely  for  itself.  Indeed,  during  a 
conunittee  markup  of  home  rule  legis- 
lation on  July  31,  1973,  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Diggs  characterized  the  measure 
under  consideration  as  prohibiting  the 
Council  "from  modifying  the  building 
height  limitations  now  in  effect"  and 
the  conference  report  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 6  of  that  year  also  characterizes 
the  Home  Rule  Act  as  providing  that 
"the  council  could  not  change  building 
height  limitations." 

All  of  us  are  working  very  hard  to 
improve  the  relationship  between  the 
city  and  the  Congress.  But  to  simply 
ignore  the  council  act  would  be  to 
shirk  our  responsibility  and  to  risk  fu- 
ture city  coimcil  amendments,  further 
confusion,  and  litigation.  None  of  these 
consequences  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Congress  or  of  the  city. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  uphold 
the  law.  If  this  development  project 
merits  support.  Congress  can  indeed 
change  the  law  to  allow  this  develop- 
ment. But  we  should  not  allow  the  past 
city  council  to  exercise  that  author- 
ity—authority that  the  law  clearly  re- 
serves to  the  Congress.  I  believe  that, 
in  good  conscience,  this  House  has  no 
choice  but  to  overturn  the  District 
Council's  action.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

D  1430 

Mr.  DELLtJMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 


I  will  just  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bliley],  who  serves  as  the  new 
ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
that  he  has  made  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. I  think  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
legislative  history  that  will  underpin 
the  action  that  is  taken  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  references  of 
the  gentleman  to  the  1910  act  are  a 
clear  Indication  that  he  and  other 
Members  understand  very  clearly  that 
the  framers  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  of 
1973  were  very,  very  concerned  about 
the  issues  of  height  limitation.  There 
are  numerous  references  to  it.  I  think 
the  gentleman  points  that  out  very  ac- 
curately, and  very  eloquently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  underscore 
again  for  purposes  of  emphasis  the 
point  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bliley]  that  we  take  no  action  on 
the  merits  of  the  project  itself.  If  they 
want  the  project  to  go  forward,  there 
are  other  steps  that  can  be  taken  be- 
yond this  action,  and  then  we  can  de- 
cide whether  we  want  to  acquiesce  in 
that  or  not.  But  this  afternoon  we  are 
making  a  very  clear  statement  about 
whether  this  act  indeed  violates  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  the  act  of  the  city 
council. 

As  I  said,  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years  I  find  myself  in  this  very  strange 
position,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
clearly  underscores  that  the  only  posi- 
tion of  integrity  that  can  be  taken  is 
support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approTal. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
those  remarks,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  for  those  kind  words,  and  I, 
too.  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
McNuLTi'].  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Tuesday,  March  5,  1991,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  84)  disapproving  the 
action  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  in  approving  the  Schedule  of 
Heights  Amendment  Act  of  1990,  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  aesembled.  That  the  Congress  hereby 
disapproves  of  the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  described  as  follows:  The 
Schedule  of  Heights  Amendment  Act  of  1990 
(D.C.  Act  a-329),  signed  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  December  27,  1990, 
and  transmitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(o)(l)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  on  January  16,  1991. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  158)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DBLLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84  and  House  Joint  Resolution  158. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  ISRAEL  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1284)  to  authorize  emergency  sup- 
plemental assistance  for  Israel  for  ad- 
ditional costs  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving tie  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to 
afford  tha  chairman  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  tile  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  this  is  the  administration's  request 
for  emergiency  assistance  to  Israel.  It 
reflects  a  decision  that  was  made  and 
came  down  by  way  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Darman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Unfortunately 
this  request  did  not  get  here  in  time 
for  the  emergency  supplemental  that 
we  passed  in  the  House  yesterday  for 
the  State  Department  and  USIA.  So  we 
have  had  to  consider  this  as  a  separate 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  agreement 
that  had  been  reached  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment for  Immediate  supplemental  and 
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emergency  funds,  which  is  grant  cash 
assistance,  as  a  reimbursement  for  the 
incremental  Israeli  defense  costs  for 
the  gulf  war. 

The  appropriators  have  already 
marked  up  the  bill.  The  reason  we  are 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  is 
to  maintain  the  legislative  process. 
Otherwise,  the  appropriators  will  be 
asking  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
grant  a  waiver  on  the  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  and  I  did 
not  think  that  was  a  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed, and,  hence,  we  are  here  in  this 
emergency  action  seeking  an  author- 
ization simply  to  keep  the  legislative 
process  in  sync  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  authorizing  process. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  reservation,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want 
to  clarify  a  couple  of  points.  If  I  could, 
with  the  chairman.  I  appreciate  what 
he  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  are  doing,  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  legislative  proc- 
ess in  the  right  way  here  with  author- 
izations preceding  appropriations.  We 
see  too  little  of  that  in  Congress  these 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  represented 
to  us  that  this  is  a  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. There  has  been  a  specific 
request  from  the  administration  for 
emergency  funding.  Therefore,  this  is 
in  total  compliance  with  the  budget 
agreements  of  last  year.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] is  correct.  I  have  placed  the  letter 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  fund- 
ing, which  is  included  in  this  author- 
ization, will  be  followed  by  the  appro- 
priations tomorrow  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  that  also 
will  be  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Budget  Act  and  with  the  administra- 
tion's request? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] is  correct.  It  is  our  understanding 
under  the  agreement  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  declare  an  emergency. 
Congress  has  to  agree  to  that,  and  the 
legislation  follows  that  track. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  think 
that  helps  clarify  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would 
further  yield  under  his  reservation,  we 
were  concerned  that  in  at  least  one 
committee  today,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  may  be  able  to 
clarify  this,  in  one  committee  this  was 
being  used  as  an  example  of  money 
that  was  being  sent  over  and  above  the 
budget  agreement.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  the  chairman  that  this  is 
within  the  budget  agreement  because 
of  the  emergency  declaration  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  wanted  to  have 
it  on  the  record  that  that  is  the  process 
that  is  being  used  here. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  the  process 
being  used  here,  and  is  so  stated  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Under  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich). 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  all  Members  present,  today  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] wanted  to  move  veterans"  ben- 
efits off  budget,  and  kind  of  whittled 
the  deal  down  a  little  bit  by  saying 
that  if  the  President  signs  anything 
that  comes  from  us,  it  automatically 
gets  declared  an  emergency,  which 
means  that  this  funding  gets  off  budg- 
et. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  to  the 
chairman  is,  we  now  have  started  a 
process  forward  where  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  move  some  spending  items 
off  budget. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
state  only  pursuant  to  the  budget 
agreement. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  only  pursuant  to  the 
deal.  But  the  question  now  becomes, 
once  you  do  it  the  first  time,  does  it 
become  easier  to  do  it  a  second  time 
and  a  third  time,  and  does  the  whole 
process  become  unraveled.  I  am  not 
taking  issue  with  what  the  chairman 
did  or  what  this  gentleman  did.  I  am 
only  here  to  point  out  that  we  have  got 
to  all  be  vigilant  about  the  integrity  of 
a  budget  deal,  a  budget  deal  many 
Members  did  not  support  to  begin  with, 
if  we  are  going  to  establish  integrity,  if 
we  are  going  to  resjwct  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  effort  was  made 
today  that  would  have  moved  us  fur- 
ther down  the  line  toward  destroying 
the  integrity  of  that  Budget  Act.  The 
reason  I  bring  it  up  here  is  I  want 
Members  to  be  aware  of  this,  because 
this  has  very  serious  implications  for 


where  we  go  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
follow  up  on  the  point  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  I  think  it  does 
need  to  be  clarifled  once  again  that  the 
integrity  of  the  process  is  being  main- 
tained by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee [Mr.  Fascell]  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  the  committee 
[Mr.  Broomfield],  because  they  are  not 
only  complying  with  the  budget  agree- 
ment here  by  bringing  up  something 
under  the  emergency  authority  of  the 
President,  but  they  are  in  fact  seeking 
an  authorization  of  the  moneys  before 
we  appropriate  the  moneys.  That  is 
some  of  the  better  integrity  we  have 
had  in  the  process  in  a  long  time,  and 
I  think  we  want  to  keep  up  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomsry]  was 
right  in  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  We 
solved  the  problem  by  taking  money 
out  of  Desert  Storm.  Making  sure  the 
integrity  is  preserved  is  a  very  sticky 
wicket,  and  we  have  to  be  careful  when 
we  use  this  authority. 

D  1440 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Under  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
v'ould  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  this  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  in  essence  taken  action  mov- 
ing off  budget  an  item  like  this  subject 
to  emergency  provisions  under  the 
budget  law? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  We  had  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  that  went  through 
which  also  was  an  administration  re- 
quest, and  also  was  pursuant  to  the 
agreement. 

These  are  pursuant  to  the  agreement; 
both  of  these  supplemental  requests 
are  emergency  supplementals.  The 
point  made  by  the  other  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  and  the  points 
you  are  making  are  valid  points  be- 
cause it  is  a  judgment  that  we  have  to 
make  each  time  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  agree  on  the  emer- 
gency. And  that  is  not  only  a  legal  sit- 
uation but  a  factual  situation,  and  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
to  both  agree.  Otherwise,  we  are  either 
going  to  have  an  offset  or  it  is  going  to 
be  subject  to  some  kind  of  a  problem  in 
the  consideration  of  the  request. 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  I  am  not  going  to  object,  and  I  at 
least  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
come  back  and  asked  for  an  authoriza- 
tion. But  the  fact  is,  as  it  is  brought  up 
under  unanimous  consent  again,  we  did 
not  in  fact  predict  nor  did  we  know 
that  this  authorization  would  come  up, 
and  I  find  that  once  we  start  to  deviate 
from  normal  procedure  it  is  just  going 
to  open  up  areas  and  problems  that  we 
perhaps  do  not  need. 

Understanding  the  situation  at  hand, 
I  win  not  object,  but  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  give  me  some  time  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  K  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  just  to  respond  to 
that,  he  is  correct  as  far  as  normal  pro- 
cedures is  concerned.  But  we  are  faced, 
first,  with  what  is  an  emergency  re- 
quest; and,  second,  where  the  appropri- 
ators  have  already  acted.  They  are  in 
the  Rules  Committee  as  we  speak  ob- 
taining a  rule  to  come  to  the  floor  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  know  what  that  rule 
is  going  to  have  in  it.  But  I  know  one 
of  the  things  that  it  has  in  It  is  a  waiv- 
er of  authorization.  So  we  are  out  here 
In  kind  of  an  emergency  process  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  authorization 
conunittee. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  appreciate  that,  I 
would  say  to  the  chairman. 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  the  only  question  I  would  have 
for  the  gentleman  is  it  was  pretty 
much  an  understood  element  that  the 
administration  was  looking  for  $400 
million,  and  after  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment, the  $650  million  became  the  fig- 
ure, is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  continue  to  yield.  I 
would  say  that  is  not  my  understand- 
ing at  all.  No;  as  I  stated  there  were 
larger  numbers  being  proposed  In  the 
preliminary  discussions.  These 

amounts  approached  $3  billion.  This 
agreement  is  the  result  of  long  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael and  reflects  a  lower  figure.  This 
agreement  is  a  different  matter  en- 
tirely fi-om  that  of  the  $400  million  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about,  which  was 
approved  last  year.  What  we  now  have 
Is  a  final  agreement  which  was  reached 
and  it  was  released.  The  $400  million 
was  the  guarantee  program. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  jield.  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  if  they  know  if  in  fact  there 
were  any  domestic  moneys  that  were 
stricken  from  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  accommodate  this  addi- 
tional funding  for  Israel? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  None. 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Were  there  any 
homeless  moneys  for  our  country  that 
are  absent  and  not  listed  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  because  of  the  in- 
creased funding  that  is  placed  here  for 
Israel? 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  None.  There  are  no 
offsets. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  that  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  cosponsor  with  the  chairman  of 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 
Yesterday,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  $650  million  in  supple- 
mental assistance  for  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. The  White  House  has  indicated 
that  the  President  will  support  this 
amount  as  emergency  appropriations 
for  Israel.  Therefore,  the  expenditure 
will  be  permissible  according  to  the 
budget  agreement. 

Israel  has  suffered  greatly  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  never  really  a  party  to  the  war 
with  Iraq.  Because  of  the  sadistic  be- 
havior of  Saddam  Hussein,  Israel  lost 
several  lives,  suffered  hundreds  injured, 
and  andured  tremendous  property  dam- 
age from  Scud  missiles  fired  by  Iraq. 

None  of  us  will  forget  the  images  of 
Iraqi  missiles  pounding  civilian  targets 
throughout  Israel.  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  commended  for  Its  re- 
straint in  not  responding  to  this  provo- 
cation. In  the  end  the  coalition  held  to- 
gether and  Iraq's  Army  was  defeated. 

This  supplemental  assistance  is  in- 
tended to  offset  costs  incurred  by  Is- 
rael during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 
This  includes  both  compensation  for  ci- 
vilian damage  and  additional  defense 
costs. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  be  leav- 
ing tomorrow  to  tour  the  capitals  of 
the  nations  which  were  our  friends  and 
allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  He  car- 
ries with  him  the  President's  hope 
that,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion Of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental   Assistance   for  Israel   Act  of 
1991'. 
SEC.  2.  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ISRAEL. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
emerg-ency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  assistance  under  chapter 
4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  the  economic  support  fund) 
$650,000.(X)0  for  additional  costs  resulting 
from  the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(b)  Gash  Grant  for  Israel.— Funds  appro- 
priate* pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  available 
only  (tor  assistance  for  Israel.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  on  a  grant  basis  as  a 


cash  transfer.  Funds  provided  to  Israel  under 
this  section  may  be  used  by  Israel  for  Incre- 
mental costs  associated  with  the  conflict  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  without  regard  to 
section  5Jl(e)  of  the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act 
of  1961. 

(c)  Designation  as  Emergency  for  Budg- 
etary PURPOSES.- Funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  des- 
ignated emergency  requirements  pursuant  to 
section  25l(b)(2)(D)(l)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emeagency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution  and  join  my  col- 
league from  Michigan. 

I  wouW  say  that  it  is  very  clear  to 
everyone  in  this  recent  struggle  that 
we  have  been  in  that  the  Israeli  people 
and  the  Israeli  Government  showed  ex- 
emplary courage  and  cooperation  and 
suffered  tremendous  losses  of  life,  in- 
jury to  individuals,  and  great  injury  to 
property. 

Their  revised  thinking  with  regard  to 
strategic  and  tactical  planning  was  an 
enormous  drain  on  their  own  budget. 
They  were  having  serious  economic  dis- 
locations even  prior  to  that  time.  But 
to  have  withstood  that  entire  period  of 
time  with  all  of  the  adjustments  that 
had  to  be  made,  then  to  take  the  brutal 
attacks  that  they  took,  and  then  to  co- 
operate with  the  coalition  in  the  sense 
that  they  went  contrary  to  every  nor- 
mal himian  instinct  to  fight  back,  and 
indeed  instead  of  that  showed  great 
courage  and  tremendous  resolve  and 
determination  in  making  it  possible  to 
reduce  not  only  the  time  involved,  but 
undoubtedly  the  number  of  casualties. 
Who  knows  what  other  results  might 
have  happened  if  we  had  not  had  that 
kind  of  cooperation. 

The  damage  is  real.  The  need  is 
great.  It  is  truly  an  emergency  and  I 
fully  support  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration and  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  allow  this  authorization  bill  to 
pass  expeditiously. 

For  these  reasons  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  which  has  just  been  sent  to  the 
desk  to  authorize  emergency  supple- 
mental assistance  for  Israel  for  addi- 
tional coets  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
Persian  Oulf  conflict. 

This  legislation  is  in  response  to  the 
urgent  request  of  the  administration 
for  an  emergency  supplemental  author- 
ization of  appropriations  of  $650  million 
in  economic  support  funds  for  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Although  a  nonbelligerent  in  the  gulf 
war,  Israel  was  subjected  to  repeated 
Iraqi  Scud  missile  attacks.  These  39  at- 
tacks resulted  in  more  than  200  casual- 
ties, 2  deaths,  and  12  other  deaths  due 
to  heart  attacks  and  suffocation.  These 
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attacks  also  resulted  in  the  displace- 
ment of  more  than  1,700  families  from 
their  homes.  These  attacks  were  no 
more  than  pure  acts  of  terrorism 
against  Israeli  civilians  due  of  course 
to  the  fact  that  the  Scud  is  a  highly  in- 
accurate missile  system  that  has  little 
or  no  military  value. 

As  a  result  of  these  attacks,  the  Is- 
raeli Defense  Ministry  was  forced  to  go 
to  higher  states  of  military  alert.  As 
such,  military  operational  costs  to  the 
Israeli  Government  increased  signifi- 
cantly. The  Israelis  estimated  this  in- 
crease in  military  costs  to  be  in  excess 
of  $1  billion.  However,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  Israeli  Government  in- 
tended to  seek  additional  emergency 
£issistance  levels  from  the  United 
States.  In  this  regard,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Israelis  would  seek  up  to  S3 
billion  in  United  States  emergency  as- 
sistance. Those  assistance  levels  were 
intended  to  address:  First,  increased 
military  operational  costs;  second, 
damages  to  the  civilian  infrastructure; 
and  third,  losses  in  revenues  from  trade 
and  tourism.  During  negotiations  with 
the  administration,  however,  the  Israe- 
lis agreed  to  lower  their  emergency  re- 
quest to  the  level  that  appears  in  the 
committee  bill  and  as  requested  by  the 
administration  yesterday.  That  level  of 
assistance  is  $650  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  late  nature 
of  the  administration's  request  on  this 
issue,  it  was  not  possible  to  include 
this  authorization  in  the  emergency 
authorization  bill  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  the  committee  took  to  the 
floor  yesterday  As  the  letter  from 
OMB  Director  Darman,  which  I  will 
submit  for  the  Record  indicates,  the 
executive  branch  reached  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Israel  yester- 
day with  regard  to  $650  million  in  grant 
cash  assistance  as  a  reimbursement  for 
the  incremental  Israeli  defense  costs 
for  the  gulf  war. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  yes- 
terday afternoon  included  this  request 
in  their  omnibus  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  Pursuant  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  an  authorization  of  this 
amount  would  be  required  before  any 
such  funds  could  be  expended.  Or,  fail- 
ing that,  a  waiver  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  requirement  in  the  appro- 
priations bill.  The  Chair  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress should  follow  regular  procedure 
and  enact  the  necessary  authorization 
on  these  supplemental  requests  prior  to 
final  appropriations  action. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  distinguished 
chalrnuin  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Gil- 
man,  for  conducting  an  expeditious 
hearing  on  this  legislation  this  morn- 
ing with  the  executive  branch.  I  urge 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


EScECurrvE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  Management 
AND  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  March  5. 1991. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whtiten, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 
Hotise  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  supplement 
my  letter  of  the  same  date,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  you  this  morning.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
inform  you  that  the  Administration  has 
reached  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Israel  with  regard  to  the  Israeli  supple- 
mental request. 

The  agreement  is  to  support  $650  million  in 
assistance — no  more  or  less — as  reimburse- 
ment for  the  incremental  Israeli  defense 
costs  for  the  Gulf  War.  OMB  and  State  De- 
partment staff  are  working  with  Committee 
staff  to  draft  appropriate  language. 

I  apologize  for  the  last  minute  notification 
of  this  development.  But  agreement  was  not 
reached  and  approved  by  the  President  until 
1:15  this  afternoon. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Richard  Darman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman],  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
1284. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  this  authorization  for  emergency 
foreign  assistance  to  Israel,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  as  well  as  our 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  for  their  outstanding  and  exi)e- 
ditious  work  on  this  measure. 

Throughout  the  gulf  crisis,  the  State 
of  Israel  and  its  people  had  been  con- 
tinuously terrorized  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Scud  missile  attacks  and  the 
spectre  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare which  Saddam  threatened  to  use. 
Never  once  did  the  State  of  Israel  re- 
taliate, precisely  because  its  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  doing  so  would 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  inter- 
national coalition  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, would  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  know  of  no  other  strong  and  proud 
nation  which  would  refrain  to  retaliate 
and  respond  so  valiantly  in  a  time  of 
crisis.  Throughout  the  gulf  war.  Israel 
was  a  frontline  state,  which  even  in 
this  time  of  cease-fire  is  surrounded  by 
nations  which  are  hostile  and  tech- 
nically at  war  with  it. 

The  postwar  period  will  be  a  difficult 
time.  Nonetheless  we  must  begin  by 
helping  our  friends  in  the  region  to 
help  themselves.  Israelis  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  neighborhood.  This  supple- 
mental emergency  assistance  is  a  criti- 
cally important  measure,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  Israel  and  to  her  people 
that  the  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted to  her  security  and  economic 
stability.  Permit  me  to  conclude  by 
stating  my  long-held  view  that  peace 


in  the  Middle  East  will  only  be^n  to 
occur  when  the  Arab  nations  in  that  re- 
grlon  recognize  that  the  State  of  Israel 
is  here  to  stay  and  are  willing  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  a  peace  directly 
with  the  State  of  Israel. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  came  to  the  floor  and  asked 
for  an  authorization  on  this  issue.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  we  do  not  go  into  an- 
other appropriation  bill  waving  an  au- 
thorization, especially  in  these  particu- 
lar times  which  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  question.  Few  people 
in  the  Congress  are  questioning  it,  but 
many  people  in  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  question  it. 

In  fact,  what  concerns  me  about  this 
particular  bill  is  if  you  question  it  you 
have  been  sort  of  labeled  an  anti-Sem- 
ite, and  I  have  been,  and  I  am  tired  of 
that. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  district 
for  the  last  10  years  has  been  iwunded 
to  hell.  Israel  was  pounded  as  well. 

Everybody  in  this  body  realizes  we 
have  a  friend  in  Israel.  We  should  help 
Israel.  They  are  deserving  of  our  sup- 
port, but  from  the  information  I  had 
and  I  read,  the  President  really  wanted 
$400  million,  but  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Congress  was  going  to  give  $1  billion, 
so  there  was  a  figure  of  $650  million 
that  was  signed  off. 

I  am  now  going  to  tell  the  Members 
something.  I  think  George  Bush  has 
done  a  pretty  good  job  in  this  area,  and 
I  think  Congress  should  be  listening  to 
the  President  on  our  foreign  aid  ac- 
counts and  some  of  the  objective  poli- 
cies he  is  trying  to  construe  and  pro- 
mulgate in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
But  the  bottom  line  is,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  it  right  the  way  it  is,  there  was 
an  article  today  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  that  article  was  quite  clear, 
and  it  stated  that  the  American-Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  made  it 
quite  well  known  to  those  in  the  posi- 
tion that  had  the  power  of  the  votes 
that  if  they  did  not  in  fact  vote  for  the 
supplemental  aid  that  they  were  push- 
ing for,  they  would  cut  the  contribu- 
tions to  those  campaigns. 

Let  me  tell  you  what,  I  think  that  is 
blackmail,  and  I  would  also  like  to  say 
this.  I  think  there  are  beginning  to  be 
some  lobbies  which  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  some  other  countries  that  are 
starting  to  weave  themselves  into  the 
fabric  of  our  Government.  They  are  be- 
coming so  strong  that  Members  here,  if 
they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on, 
they  choose  not  to  look. 
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Well,  I  have  decided,  folks,  one  thing: 
I  think  that  is  blackmail.  I  think 
AIPAC  has  gone  too  far.  and  I  think  it 
is  time  that  Congress  takes  a  look  at 
it. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  day  when  Members 
would  probably  prefer  to  cut  school 
lunches.  Meals  on  Wheels,  programs  for 
the  homeless,  but  they  would  not  raise 
their  voice  about  the  foreign  aid  ac- 
counts. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  this  for 
those  who  are  saying,  "Here  is  this  guy 
again  who  is  banging  on  Israel."  I  am 
really  not.  I  believe  AIPAC  is  going  to 
hurt  Israel  before  it  is  over.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake,  when  we  start  taking 
into  account  all  of  this  money  that  is 
going  overseas,  and  it  all  has  good 
causes,  the  American  people  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  They  have  continued  to  lis- 
ten to  the  analysts  saying  it  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  budget;  it  is  helping 
us  to  win  friends;  it  is  helping  democ- 
racy all  over  the  world. 

Do  the  Members  want  to  know  the 
truth?  The  American  people  are.  start- 
ing to  wise  up,  and  they  are  getting 
tired  of  the  largesse  here.  There  is 
SI .000  a  year  for  every  citizen,  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Israel. 

I  will  probably  offer  an  amendment 
tomorrow  to  reduce  the  account  S250 
million.  That  is  if.  for  the  first  time. 
we  do  not  have  an  appropriation  bill 
come  back  calling  for  a  closed  rule.  If 
we  do,  I  had  better  run  my  buns  off  and 
make  sure  I  try  and  get  construed  an 
amendment  to  try  and  cut  it.  I  know  it 
will  fail,  but  I  say  this  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  before  Congress  contin- 
ues to  cut  progrrams  for  our  needy  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  where  kids  are 
graduating  who  cannot  read,  roads. 
bridges,  and  water  mains  falling  apart. 
crime  in  the  street,  and  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement  so  great  it  is  unbe- 
lievable, one  of  the  highest  infant  mor- 
tality rates  in  the  world,  higher  than 
Third  World  nations,  enough  is  enough. 

I  am  hoping  some  of  the  leaders 
around  here  who  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  true  will  start  to  speak  out  on 
this  issue  before  there  is  one  hell  of  a 
kickback.  Whether  that  happens  in  the 
time  I  am  here.  I  doubt  it,  but  I  prob- 
ably will  be  bringing  that  amendment 
if  there  is  not  some  technical  loophole 
that  will  prevent  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  wtx>lehearted  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  authorizing 
emergency  supplemental  assistance  to  Israel. 
Although  this  supplemental  assistance  will  not 
futty  cover  Israel's  increased  expenses  related 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  nor  undo  the  physical 
and  emotkxuU  horror  Israel  suffered  during 
Saddam  Hussein's  heinous  Scud  attacks,  it 
wi«,  I  hope,  assist  Israel  in  strengthening  its 
defenses  so  it  can  protect  itself.  As  Saddam 
Hussein's  brutal  aggression  has  shown,  the 
threat  against  Israel  is  real  and  invnediate. 

In  addttion  to  suffering  more  damage  and 
casualties  per  capita  tlian  any  other  frontline 
in  the  guff  war.  Israel  has  incurred  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars  in  increased  defense  costs  as 
a  result  of  the  heightened  state  of  alert  her  de- 
fense forces  have  been  under  since  August  2. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks in  January— 39  to  date— these  costs 
have  skyrocketed. 

Israel's  economy  has  t»een  stretched  to  the 
limit  in  an  effort  to  meet  its  defense  needs  as 
it  simultaneously  grapples  with  what  many  ex- 
pect to  be  a  $42  billion  cost  of  herokally  ab- 
sorbing hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Since  August  2.  Israel  has  passed  two 
supplemental  appropriations  bills  totaling  al- 
most S400  million  and  raised  its  already  high 
tax  rates  significantly  to  meet  increased  de- 
fense and  immigration  absorption  needs. 

Israel  has  made  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
coalition  efforts  in  the  gulf  by  showing  restraint 
in  the  face  of  Iraqi  attacks.  Like  the  other 
frontline  states,  including  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
even  Jordan,  who  have  received  more  than 
S20  billion  in  assistance  from  the  intemational 
community,  Israel  deserves  supplemental  aid. 
Although  Israel  has  received  financial  support 
from  Germany,  this  assistance  falls  far  short  of 
what  Israel  needs  to  keep  its  defenses  strong 
enough  to  defend  itself  sufficiently.  Because 
Israel  depends  on  its  friend  and  ally,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  financial  aid.  if  Is  Imperative  that 
we  pass  this  emergency  supplemental  assist- 
ance legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objeotion.  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

Afcer  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  on  be- 
half of  the  Speaker  announces  that  to- 
night when  the  Houses  meet  in  joint 
session  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  only  the 
doors  immediately  opposite  the  Speak- 
er and  those  on  his  left  and  right  will 
be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


House  Juijoums  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow.  March  7. 
1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1500 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  Chair  will  now  recog- 
nize Members  until  5:30  p.m..  at  which 
time  the  Chair  will  declare  the  House 
in  recess. 


BANK  SUPPORTS  TROOPS  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOMTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  tele- 
vision commercial  made  by  Deposit  Guaranty 
National  Bank  in  Jackson,  MS,  in  support  of 
our  troops  involved  in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  their  families. 

The  spot  is  actually  a  short  dramatization 
featuring  a  small  girl  who  is  writing  her  father 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  says  she  misses  him. 
but  that  she  is  proud  of  what  he  is  doing.  The 
commercial  is  very  well  done  and  has  actually 
been  run  as  a  public  service  announcement 
by  some  tiBlevision  stations  in  our  State. 

The  bank  made  copies  of  the  spot,  along 
with  introductory  remarks  by  Deposit  Guaranty 
chairman  Bud  Robinson,  available  to  all  unit 
commanders  of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard 
who  are  on  active  duty  either  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  or  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mississippi  has  been  well  represented  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  in  the  ranks  of  the  ac- 
tive forces  as  well  as  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve.  This  effort  by  Deposit  Guaranty  is 
another  indication  of  the  strong  support 
Mississipians  have  given  to  our  President  and 
our  troops. 

The  management  of  Deposit  Guaranty 
should  be  commended  for  this  very  fine  visual 
tribute  to  our  military  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. ' 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW.  MARCH  7.  1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


A  FREE  KUWAIT,  A  FREE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  the  President  will  address  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  assembled  to 
address  among  other  things  the  subject 
of  a  free  Kuwait. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
address  the  subject  of  a  free  United 
States  of  America. 

Last  December  the  U.S.  Alternative 
Fuels  Council  passed  a  resolution  with 
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the  goal  of  making  this  Nation  more  solve  to  break  our  addiction  to  foreign  for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 

energy  independent.  crude.  to  the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to 

By  meeting  the  goal,  we  would  dis-  Fuel  type                              oii  displaced'  be  printed. 

place  about  2.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a     9  percent  ethanol  in  grasollne 60.000 

day-roughly  the  amount  we  now  re-  ^]^^l^,^-^--         ^^                           

ceive  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region.            Electricity 390,000  JOINT    SESSION    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Yesterday,  a  working  group  met  here    CNG  480,000  AND    SENATE    HELD    PURSUANT 

in    Washington    to    discuss    ways   and     ^rc                loo.ooo  ^O   THE    PROVISIONS    OF    HOUSE 

means  of  achieving  this  displacement    ^^^^^^^^ '^-^  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  83  TO 

in  the  transportation  fuels  market  by    ~«^'^°'  ^^:^  jj^^j^     ^     ADDRESS     BY     THE 

the  year  2010.  Total    displacement    in    this  PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 

The  fuels  included  in  the  study  are             scenario  2.500,000  STATES 

compressed  natural  gas,  ethanol,  meth-  ' Barrels  a  day  „^    „^„   „„„ 

anol.  propane,  and  electricity.  ^^..^__  Z?e  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  process  is  not  complete  and  the  ,  ^«    rP°°/^^^^'''      ^^®     Honorable 

numbers  aren't  firmed  up  as  yet,  but  RECESS  James  T.  Molloy^  announced  the  Vice 

one  expert  predicted,  for  example,  that  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu-  ™iaent   and   M^bere   of   tne   U.S. 

we  could  produce  14  billion  gallons  of  ant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Tues-  ?^^^^-   "^^^  entered  the  HaJl  of  the 

grain-based  ethanol   per  year  in   this  day.  March  5.  1991,  the  House  will  now  2°"^L5  ^  V^™?>,°     ^  ?^"  /.^^  J^! 

Nation  by  2010.  stand  in  recess  until  approximately  8:40  ^JT^^fl^^  }l^^^  "U^^  "^f?^ 

And,   that  is  only  on  current  croi^  p.m.  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the 

land.  K  acres  lying  fallow  to  meet  the  Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  6  min-  rS^p   optt^^^n'^^^r'i^^        ™'  i   *■ 

requirements  of  Federal  farm  programs  utes  p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess  "^55,^'              ^5  ^PPO^P^ 

are   factored  in,   production  of  grain-  until  8:40  p.m.  ^..?l?^'^u     ^^^^^^^'^^  °°  t^.« 

based  ethanol   could  reach  30  billion                           ^i\  °V^,f,  ^T^^^  ^i?°^^  ^^\^T 

gallons  a  year.                                                                         Ch^ber 

.T^^^fj^^^^'-J"^"^  ^^r'^^^H-^^f  '"  r.^             AFTER  RECESS  The   gentleman   from   Missouri   [Mr. 

the   RECORD  which   outlines   displace-  The  recess  having  expired,  the  House  Gephardt]- 

ment  potentials  under  the  scenario  on  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8  ^he    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 

which    we    are    currently    working    to  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.  rj^jj.  gf^y]- 

show  my  colleagues  what  sort  of  expan-                            The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

sion  in  the  use  of  alternate  fuels  might  Hnvrm- 

be  expected.  REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING  "^^^J'      ^,             ,          ...  .  . 

And    it  is  important  to  look  beyond  CERTAIN      POINTS      OF      ORDER  R^J^^f  """"^^°  ''''"'  Michigan  [Mr. 

the   numbers.   You  see,  what  this  all  AGAINST      CONSHDERATION       OF  ^g  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 

means  is  less  imported  oil,  more  money  H.R.  1281,  DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUP-  p.„,„i. 

for   our  Nation's   farm   economy,   and  ELEMENTAL        APPROPRIATIONS  ^°^'  ^^^,,^^^^     ,^^^    ^^^^     ^^^ 

greater  independence  and  security  for  f  uk  fi&UAij  Yi<iAK  lasi  Brooks]- 

America.  It  could  also  mean  not  having  Mr.  BONIOR,  from  the  Committee  on  The    gentleman    from    Illinois    [Mr 

to  send  our  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Rules,    submitted   a   privileged    report  Michel]; 

again.  (Rept.  No.  102-11)  on  the  resolution  (H.  The    gentleman    from    Georgia    [Mr 

President     Bush's     national     energry  Res.    103)    waiving    certain    points    of  Gingrich]; 

strategy  is  now  on  the  table.  I  have  ap-  order  against  consideration  of  the  bill  The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

plauded  this  effort,  although  I  do  not  (H.R.  1281)  making  dire  emergency  sup-  Lewis]; 

believe  it  goes  far  enough  and  that  it  plemental  appropriations  for  the  con-  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

relies  too  heavily  on  oil  with  too  little  sequences  of  Operation  Desert  Shield;  Edwards]; 

emphasis  on  alternative  fuels  and  con-  Desert  Storm,  food  stamps,  unemploy-  The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

servation.  ment     compensation     administration,  hunter];  and 

But,  the  national  energy  strategy —  veterans    compensation   and    pensions,  The  gentleman  fi-om  Texas  [Mr.  AR- 

combined   with   efforts   such   as   those  and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal  cher]. 

being   made   by   the   U.S.    Alternative  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  On  this  special  occasion,  the  Chair  is 

Fuels  Council — can  result  in  a  policy  other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  also  going  to  name  to  the  comniittee 

which  will  not  see  us  send  51.1  trillion  the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  those   Members   who   had   children   or 

overseas  to  foreign  oil  producers  as  we  printed.  grandchildren    serving    in    Operation 

did  in  the  last  decade.  __^^^__  Desert  Storm: 

And,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  ^  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DE  LA 

current  scenario  on  which  we  are  work-  REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING  garza]; 

ing  is  not  the  end  of  the  process.  Oth-  '?^^I,^£J,      ^^^^5,.,  °!1.„5?^°SS  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MlL- 

ers  will  propose  data  based  on  their  as-  AGAINST      CONSIDERATION       OF  ^er]; 

sumptions.  H-^-     1282,     SUPPLEMENTAL     AP-  .pj^g    gentleman    from    Georgia    [Mr. 

I  say  this  as  a  way  of  reporting  to  my  PROPRIATIONS      FOR      THE      DE-  barnard]; 

colleagues  that  progress  is  underway  to  PARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     FOR  rj^^  gentleman   from  Missouri   [Mr. 

reduce   America's  dependence   on   for-  OPERATION       DESERT       SHIELD/  skelton]; 

eign  oil,  that  the  members  of  the  U.S.  DESER"!     STORM      FOR      FISCAL  -j^g    gentlewoman    from    Maryland 

Alternative  Fuels  Council  are  at  work  YEAR  1991  [Mrs.  Byron]; 

and  that  realistic  plans  are  being  laid  Mr.  BONIOR.  from  the  Committee  on  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 

to  make  us  more  self-reliant  in  energy.  Rules,   submitted   a  privileged   report  Bunnino];  and 

We  will  have  proposals  before  us  here  (Rept.  No.  102-12)  on  the  resolution  (H.  The    gentleman    from    Illinois    [Mr. 

on  this  floor  at  some  point  which  will  Res.    104)    waiving    certain    points    of  Costello]. 

require  tough  decisions.  order  against  consideration  of  the  bill  The  VICE  PRESIDEa^.  The  Presl- 

But,  we  must  make  them.  (H.R.  1282)  making  supplemental  appro-  dent  of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 

We   have,   for  years,   had   the   tech-  priations  and  transfers  for  Operation  that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 

nology  to  decrease  our  dependence  but  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for  the  fis-  ators  as  members  of  the  committee  on 

have  lacked  the  political  will  and  re-  cal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
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[Mr. 
[Mr. 
[Mr. 
[Mr. 


from      Texas      [Mr. 


President  of  the  United  States  into  the 
House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]; 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky 
Ford]; 

The    Senator    from    Arkansas 
Pryor]; 

The     Senator     from     Hawaii 
INOUYE]; 

The     Senator     from     Illinois 
Dixon]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]; 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]; 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]; 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NICKLES]; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]; 

The      Senator 
Gramm]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond];  and 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
customary  in  joint  sessions  for  the 
Chair  to  present  the  President  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  directly  and  with- 
out further  comment. 

But  I  wish  to  depart  from  tradition 
tonight  and  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country,  and, 
through  you,  to  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  the  brilliant  victory  of  the 
Desert  Storm  Operation. 

Members  of  Congress,  I  now  have  the 
high  privilege   and   distinct   honor   of 
presenting  to  you  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising]. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  102-52) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Spenker.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you,  sir. 
for  those  very  generous  words  spoken 
from  the  heart  about  the  wonderful 
performance  of  our  military. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress:  Five  short  weeks  ago,  I 
came  to  this  House  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  State  of  the  Union.  We  met 
then  in  time  of  war.  Tonight,  we  meet 
in  a  world  blessed  by  the  promise  of 
peace . 

From  the  moment  Operation  Desert 
Storm  commenced  on  January  16,  until 
the  time  the  guns  fell  silent  at  mid- 
night 1  week  ago,  this  Nation  has 
watched  its  sons  and  daughters  with 
pride— watched  over  them  with  prayer. 
As  Gommander  in  Chief.  I  can  report  to 
you:  Our  Armed  Forces  fought  with 
honor  and  valor,  and  as  President,  I 
can  report  to  the  Nation— aggression  is 
defeated.  The  war  is  over. 

This  is  a  victory  for  every  country  in 
the  coalition,  and  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  victory  for  unprecedented 
international  cooperation  and  diplo- 
macy, so  well  led  by  our  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker.  It  is  a  victory  for 
the  rule  of  law  and  for  what  is  right. 

Desert  Storm's  success  belongs  to  the 
team  that  so  ably  leads  our  Armed 
Forces— our  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
our  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs:  Dick 
Cheney  and  Colin  Powell. 

And  of  course,  this  military  victory 
also  belongs  to  the  one  the  British  call 
the  Man  of  the  Match— the  tower  of 
calm  at  the  eye  of  Desert  Storm— Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

And  let  us,  recognizing  this  was  a  co- 
alition effort,  not  forget  Saudi  General 
Khalld,  or  Britian's  General  de  la 
Billiere,  or  General  Roquejoffre  of 
France,  and  all  the  others  whose  lead- 
ership played  such  a  vital  role.  And 
most  importantly,  all  those  who  served 
in  the  field. 

I  thank  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress—support here  for  our  troops  in 
battle  was  overwhelming.  And  above 
all,  I  thank  those  whose  unfailing  love 
and  support  sustained  our  courageous 
men  and  women:  I  thank  the  American 
people. 

Tonight,  I  come  to  this  House  to 
speak  about  the  world- the  world  after 
war. 

The  recent  challenge  could  not  have 
been  clearer.  Saddam  Hussein  was  the 
villain;  Kuwait  the  victim.  To  the  aid 
of  this  small  country  came  nations 
from  North  America  and  Europe,  from 
Asia  and  South  America,  from  Africa 
and  the  Arab  world — all  united  against 
aggression. 

Our  uncommon  coalition  must  now 
work  in  common  purpose  to  forge  a  fu- 
ture that  should  never  again  be  held 
hostage  to  the  darker  side  of  human 
nature. 
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Tonight  In  Iraq,  Saddam  walks 
amidst  ruin.  His  war  machine  is 
crushed.  His  ability  to  threaten  mass 
destruction  is  itself  destroyed.  His  peo- 
ple have  been  lied  to — denied  the  truth. 
And  when  his  defeated  legions  come 
home,  all  Iraqis  will  see  and  feel  the 
havoc  he  has  wrought.  And  this  I  prom- 
ise you:  For  all  that  Saddam  has  done 
to  his  own  people,  to  the  Kuwaitis,  and 
to  the  entire  world— Saddam  and  those 
around  him  are  accountable. 

All  of  us  grieve  for  the  victims  of 
war,  for  the  people  of  Kuwait  and  the 
suffering  that  scars  the  soul  of  that 
proud  nation.  We  grieve  for  all  our  fall- 
en soldiers  and  their  families,  for  all 
the  innocents  caught  up  in  this  con- 
flict. And  yes,  we  grieve  for  the  people 
of  Iraq— a  people  who  have  never  been 
our  enemy.  My  hope  is  that  one  day  we 
will  oace  again  welcome  them  as 
friends  Into  the  community  of  nations. 
Our  commitment  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  does  not  end  with  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait.  So  tonight,  let  me 
outline  four  key  challenges  to  be  met: 
First,  we  must  work  together  to  cre- 
ate shared  security  arrangements  in 
the  region.  Our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
Middle  East  recognize  that  they  will 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for 
regional  security.  But  we  want  them  to 
know  that  just  as  we  stood  with  them 
to  repel  aggression,  so  now  America 
stands  ready  to  work  with  them  to  se- 
cure the  peace. 

This  does  not  mean  stationing  U.S. 
ground  forces  on  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula, but  it  does  mean  American  par- 
ticipation in  joint  exercises  involving 
both  air  and  ground  forces.  It  means 
maintaining  a  capable  U.S.  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  region,  just  as  we  have  for 
over  40  years.  Let  it  be  clear:  Our  vital 
national  interests  depend  on  a  stable 
and  secure  gulf. 

Second,  we  must  act  to  control  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  missiles  used  to  de- 
liver them.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  were  now,  in  the  wake  of  war,  to 
embark  on  a  new  arms  race.  Iraq  re- 
quires special  vigilance.  Until  Iraq  con- 
vinces the  world  of  its  peaceful  inten- 
tions—that its  leaders  will  not  use  new 
revenues  to  rearm  and  rebuild  its  men- 
acing war  machine — Iraq  must  not 
have  access  to  the  instruments  of  war. 
Third,  we  must  work  to  create  new 
opportunities  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East.  On  the  night  I  an- 
nounced Operation  Desert  Storm,  I  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  out  of  the  horrors 
of  war  might  come  new  momentum  for 
peace.  We  have  learned  in  the  modern 
age,  geogrraphy  cannot  guarantee  secu- 
rity and  security  does  not  come  from 
military  power  alone. 

All  of  OS  know  the  depth  of  bitterness 
that  has  made  the  dispute  between  Is- 
rael ajid  its  neighbors  so  painful  and 
intractable.  Yet.  in  the  conflict  just 
concluded,  Israel  and  many  of  the  Arab 
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States  have  for  the  first  time  found 
themselves  confronting  the  same  ag- 
gressor. By  now,  it  should  be  plain  to 
all  parties  that  peacemaking  in  the 
Middle  East  requires  compromise.  At 
the  same  time,  peace  brings  real  bene- 
fits to  everyone.  We  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  close  the  gap  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States— and  between  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians.  The  tactics  of 
terror  lead  absolutely  nowhere.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  diplomacy. 

A  comprehensive  peace  must  be 
grounded  in  U.N.  Security  Coimcil  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338  and  the  principle  of 
territory  for  peace.  This  principle  must 
be  elaborated  to  provide  for  Israel's  se- 
curity and  recognition,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  legitimate  Palestinian 
political  rights.  Anything  else  would 
fail  the  twin  tests  of  fairness  and  secu- 
rity. The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end 
to  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  war  with  Iraq  is  over.  The  quest 
for  solutions  to  the  problems  in  Leb- 
anon, in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  and 
in  the  gulf  must  go  forward  with  new 
vigor  and  determination.  I  guarantee 
you:  No  one  will  work  harder  for  a  sta- 
ble peace  in  the  region  than  we  will. 

Fourth,  we  must  foster  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
progress.  The  Persian  Gulf  and  Middle 
East  form  a  region  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources with  a  wealth  of  untapped 
human  potential.  Resources  once 
squandered  on  military  might  must  be 
redirected  to  more  peaceful  ends.  We 
are  already  addressing  the  immediate 
economic  consequences  of  Iraq's  ag- 
gression. Now,  the  challenge  is  to  reach 
higher — to  foster  economic  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  all  people  of  the  re- 
gion. 

By  meeting  these  four  challenges  we 
can  build  a  framework  for  peace.  I  have 
asked  Secretary  of  State  Baker  to  go 
to  the  Middle  East  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess. He  will  go  to  listen,  to  probe,  to 
offer  suggestions,  and  to  advance  the 
search  for  peace  and  stability.  I  have 
also  asked  him  to  raise  the  plight  of 
the  hostages  held  in  Lebanon.  We  have 
not  forgotten  them.  We  will  not  forget 
them. 

To  all  the  challenges  that  confront 
this  region  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
single  solution,  no  solely  American  an- 
swer. But  we  can  make  a  difference. 
America  will  work  tirelessly  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  positive  change. 

But  we  cannot  lead  a  new  world 
abroad  if,  at  home,  it's  politics  as  usual 
on  American  defense  and  diplomacy. 
It's  time  to  turn  away  from  the  temp- 
tation to  protect  unneeded  weapons 
systems  and  obsolete  bases.  It's  time  to 
put  an  end  to  micromanagement  of  for- 
eign and  security  assistance  programs, 
micromanagement  that  humiliates  our 
fMends  and  allies  and  hamstrings  our 
diplomacy.  It's  time  to  rise  above  the 
parochial  and  the  pork  barrel— to  do 
what  Is  necessary,  what's  right,  and 


what  will  enable  this  Nation  to  play 
the  leadership  role  required  of  us. 

The  consequences  of  the  conflict  in 
the  gulf  reach  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Middle  Elast.  Twice  before  in  this 
century,  an  entire  world  was  convulsed 
by  war.  Twice  this  century,  out  of  the 
horrors  of  war  hope  emerged  for  endur- 
ing peace.  Twice  before,  those  hopes 
proved  to  be  a  distant  dream,  beyond 
the  grasp  of  man. 

Until  now,  the  world  we've  known 
has  been  a  world  divided — a  world  of 
barbed  wire  and  concrete  block,  con- 
flict and  cold  war. 

Now,  we  can  see  a  new  world  coming 
into  view,  a  world  in  which  there  is  the 
very  real  prospect  of  a  new  world  order, 
in  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  a 
"world  order"  in  which  "the  principles 
of  justice  and  fair  play  *  *  *  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong  *  *  *."  a 
world  where  the  United  Nations,  freed 
from  cold  war  stalemate,  is  poised  to 
fulfill  the  historic  vision  of  its  found- 
ers, a  world  in  which  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  find  a  home 
among  all  nations. 

The  gulf  war  put  this  new  world  to 
its  first  test.  And  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans: We  passed  that  test. 

For  the  sake  of  our  principles — for 
the  sake  of  the  Kuwaiti  people — we 
stood  our  ground.  Because  the  world 
would  not  look  the  other  way.  Ambas- 
sador Al-Sabah,  tonight,  Kuwait  is 
free. 

We  are  very  happy  about  that. 

Tonight,  as  our  troops  begin  to  come 
home,  let  us  recognize  that  the  hard 
work  of  freedom  still  calls  us  forward. 
We've  learned  the  hard  lessons  of  his- 
tory. The  victory  over  Iraq  was  not 
waged  as  "a  war  to  end  all  wars."  Even 
the  new  world  order  cannot  guarantee 
an  era  of  perpetual  peace.  But  enduring 
peace  must  be  our  mission. 

Our  success  in  the  gulf  will  shape  not 
only  the  new  world  order  we  seek,  but 
our  mission  here  at  home. 

In  the  war  just  ended,  there  were 
clear-cut  objectives,  timetables  and. 
above  all.  an  overriding  imperative  to 
achieve  results.  We  must  bring  that 
same  sense  of  self-discipline,  that  same 
sense  of  urgency,  to  the  way  we  meet 
challenges  here  at  home. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
in  my  budget,  I  defined  a  comprehen- 
sive agenda  to  prepare  for  the  next 
American  century. 

Our  first  priority  is  to  get  this  econ- 
omy rolling  again.  The  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty caused  by  the  gulf  crises  were 
understandable.  But  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  oil  prices  are  down,  interest 
rates  are  down,  and  confidence  is  right- 
ly coming  back.  Americans  can  move 
forward  to  lend,  spend  and  invest  in 
this,  the  strongest  economy  on  Earth. 

We  must  also  enact  the  legislation 
that  is  key  to  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica. For  example:  In  1990,  we  enacted 
an  historic  Clean  Air  Act.  Now  we've 
proposed  a  national  energy  strategy. 
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We  passed  a  child  care  bill  that  put 
power  in  the  hands  of  parents.  Today, 
we're  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
our  schools,  and  expand  choice  in  edu- 
cation. We  passed  a  crime  bill  that 
made  a  useful  start  in  fighting  crime 
and  drugs.  This  year  we're  sending  to 
Congress  our  comprehensive  crime 
package  to  finish  the  Job.  We  passed 
the  landmark  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act.  Now  we've  sent  forward  our 
civil  rights  bill.  We  also  passed  the 
aviation  bill.  This  year  we've  sent  up 
our  new  highway  bill. 

And  these  are  just  a  few  of  our  pend- 
ing proposals  for  reform  and  renewal. 

So  tonight,  I  call  on  Congress  to 
move  forward  aggressively  on  our  do- 
mestic front.  Let's  begin  with  two  Ini- 
tiatives we  should  be  able  to  agree  on 
quickly:  Transportation  and  crime. 
And  then,  let's  build  on  success  with 
those  and  enact  the  rest  of  our  agenda. 
If  our  forces  could  win  the  ground  war 
in  100  hours,  then  surely  the  Congress 
can  pass  this  legislation  in  100  days. 
Let  that  be  a  promise  we  make  tonight 
to  the  American  people. 

When  I  spoke  in  this  House  about  the 
State  of  our  Union,  I  asked  all  of  you: 
If  we  can  selflessly  confront  evil  for  the 
sake  of  good  in  a  land  so  far  away,  then 
surely  we  can  make  this  land  all  that 
it  should  be.  In  the  time  since  then,  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  Desert  Storm 
accomplished  more  than  even  they  may 
realize.  They  set  out  to  confront  an 
enemy  abroad,  and  in  the  process,  they 
transformed  a  nation  at  home. 

Think  of  the  way  they  went  about 
their  mission — with  confidence  and 
quiet  pride.  Think  about  their  sense  of 
duty,  about  all  they  taught  us,  about 
our  values,  about  ourselves. 

We  hear  so  often  about  our  young 
people  in  turmoil;  how  our  children  fall 
short;  how  our  schools  fail  us;  how 
American  products  and  American 
workers  are  second  class.  Well,  don't 
you  believe  it.  The  America  we  saw  in 
Desert  Storm  was  first-class  talent. 

And  they  did  it  using  America's 
state-of-the-art  technology.  We  saw  the 
excellence  embodied  in  the  Patriot 
missile  and  the  patriots  who  made  it 
work. 

And  we  saw  soldiers  who  know  about 
honor  and  bravery  and  duty  and  coun- 
try and  the  world-shaking  power  of 
these  simple  words. 

There  is  something  noble  and  majes- 
tic about  the  pride,  about  the  patriot- 
ism, that  we  feel  tonight. 

So,  to  everyone  here,  and  everyone 
watching  at  home,  think  about  the 
men  and  women  of  Desert  Storm.  Let 
us  honor  them  with  our  gratitude.  Let 
us  comfort  the  families  of  the  fallen 
and  remember  each  precious  life  lost. 

Let  us  learn  from  them  as  well.  Let 
us  honor  those  who  have  served  us  by 
serving  others. 

Let  us  honor  them  as  individuals- 
men  and  women  of  every  race,  all 
creeds  and  colors — by  setting  the  face 
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of  this  Nation  against  discrimination. 
bigotry  and  hate.  Eliminate  them. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  saw  on  the  tele- 
vision the  unforgettable  scene  of  four 
terrified  Iraqi  soldiers  surrendering. 
■  They  emerged  from  their  bunker— bro- 
ken, tears  streaming  from  their  eyes. 
fearing  the  worst.  And  then  there  was 
the  American  soldier.  Remember  what 
he  said?  He  said:  "It's  OK.  You're  all 
right  now.  You're  all  right  now." 

That  scene  says  a  lot  about  America. 
a  lot  about  who  we  are.  Americans  are 
a  caring  people.  We  are  a  good  people, 
a  generous  people.  Let  us  always  be 
caring  and  good  and  generous  in  all  we 
do. 

Soon,  very  soon,  our  troops  will 
begin  the  march  we've  all  been  waiting 
for — their  march  home.  I  have  directed 
Secretary  Cheney  to  begin  the  imme- 
diate return  of  American  combat  units 
fi-om  the  gulf. 

Less  than  2  hours  from  now.  the  first 
planeload  of  American  soldiers  will  lift 
off  from  Saudi  Arabia  headed  for  the 
U.S.A.  That  plane  will  carry  men  and 
women  of  the  24th  Mechanized  Infantry 
Division  bound  for  Fort  Stewart,  GA. 
This  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  steady 
flow  of  American  troops  coming  home. 
Let  their  return  remind  us  that  all 
those  who  have  gone  before  are  linked 
with  us  in  the  long  line  of  freedom's 
march.  Americans  have  always  tried  to 
serve,  to  sacrifice  nobly  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  right. 

Tonight,  I  ask  every  community  in 
this  country  to  make  this  coming  4th 
of  July  a  day  of  special  celebration  for 
our  returning  troops.  They  may  have 
missed  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
but  I  can  tell  you  this:  For  them  and 
for  their  families,  we  can  make  this  a 
holiday  they'll  never  forget. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  victory  be- 
longs to  them— to  the  privates  and  the 
pilots,  to  the  sergeants  and  the  supply 
officers,  to  the  men  and  women  in  the 
machines,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
made  them  work.  It  belongs  to  the 
Regulars,  to  the  Reserves,  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  This  victory  belongs  to 
the  finest  fighting  force  this  Nation 
has  ever  know  in  its  history. 

We  went  halfway  around  the  world  to 
do  what  is  moral  and  just  and  right.  We 
fought  hard,  and— with  others— we  won 
the  war.  We  lifted  the  yoke  of  aggres- 
sion and  tyranny  from  a  small  country 
that  many  Americans  had  never  even 
heard  of,  and  we  ask  nothing  in  return. 
We're  coming  home  now — proud.  Con- 
Hdent— heads  high.  There  is  much  that 
we  must  do  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
we  will  do  it.  We  are  Americans. 

May  God  bless  this  great  Nation— the 
United  States  of  America. 
Thank  you  all  very  much. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
At  9  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m..  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


The  Doorkeeper  escorted  by  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  49  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


i 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  HO"YER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  L.\GOMARSiNO  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lat've  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  12,  13.  19.  20.  and  21. 

Mr.  BiLlRAKis.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  20. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CLEMENT)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MOODY,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Mfume,  for  60  minutes,  today  and 
on  March  12. 

Mr.  Dymally,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  12. 
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EkTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

Mr.  C3RANE. 

Mr.  BEREUTER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  PETRI. 

Mr.  DUNCAN. 

Mr.  RJTTER. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  BlTNNING. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clement)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  PEASE. 

Mr.  SWETT. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  STOKES. 

Mr.  SKELTON. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON. 

Mr.  APplegate. 

Mr.  Ackerman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  ROWLAND. 

Mr.  F^SCELL. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Ras.  84.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HO"irER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  7,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECXTTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXIV.  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred 
as  follows: 

780.  A  Utter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmittiing  the  Department's  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  113(c),  (e);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  a  copy  of  OCC  Com- 
pensation Program  fact  sneet;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  lasurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  15th  innual  report  of  the  Corporation's 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  pursuant  to  15 
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U.S.C.  57a(n(6);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

783.  A  letter  ftx)m  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  notification  that  the  re- 
port required  by  section  120(e)(5)  of  SARA 
will  be  submitted  in  April  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

785.  A  letter  f)^)m  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  in  compliance  with  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  calendar  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

786.  A  letter  trom  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Fellowship  Foundation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  In  compliance  with  the  In- 
spector General  Act  Amendments  of  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  National  Endowment 
of  the  Arts,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportetion  System,  Office  of  the  Federal 
Inspector,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  undertake  certain  activi- 
ties to  reduce  the  impacts  of  drought  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port on  administrative  costs  of  protecting 
Supreme  Court  officials,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  13n(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  effect  of  process  patent  amend- 
ments on  domestic  industries,  pursuant  to  35 
U.S.C.  271  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  informational  copies  of  lease 
prospectuses,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  to  complete  the  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  pursuant  to  U.S.C.  104(b)(5)(A);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  National  Plan  of 
Integrated  Airport  Systems  (NPIAS).   1990- 
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1999;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

797.  A  letter  trom  the  Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  the 
financial  audit  of  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund's  1989  financial  statements, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a);  joinUy.  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Government  Operations. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legrislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1998  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Judiciary. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  implement  the  National  Energy  Strategy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology.  Ways  and  Means.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, the  Judiciary,  Armed  Services, 
and  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  103,  a  resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration  of  H.R. 

1281,  a  bill  making  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  consequences 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm, 
food  stamps,  unemployment  compensation 
administration,  veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  (Rept.  102-11).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  104  a  resolution  waiving  certain 
parts  of  order  against  consideration  of  H.R. 

1282.  a  bill  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  transfers  for  "Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  102-12).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Pickle,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Crane,  and 

Mr.  SCH'JLZE): 

H.R.   1283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Caribbean 

Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  to  repeal  the 

provisions  exempting  certain  articles  from 

duty-free  treatment  under  the  act;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Torricelu, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Falbomavabga.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 


Gilman,  Mr.  Laoohassino,  Mr. 
Leach.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  SioTB  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  MnoxR  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Houohton,  Mr. 
Goss.  and  Ms.  Hos-Lehtinem): 
H.R.  1284.  A  bill  to  authorise  emergBncy 
supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1285.  A  bill  to  resolve  legal  and  tech- 
nical issues  relating  to  Federal  poetsecond- 
ary  student  assistance  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  burdens  on  participants  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Dllnols  (for  her- 
self  and    Mr.    McMillan   of  North 
Carolina): 
H.R.  1286.  A  bill  to  grant  certain  authori- 
ties to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  the  seizure  of  assets  In  the  United 
States  that  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  Iraq;  jointly,  to  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Bxjnnino, 
Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  BusTAMANTE.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado.  Mr.  COMBEST,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Dorman  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Galleoly,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Inhofe. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  LiPDJSKi.  Mr.  Livmo- 
STON.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia.  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Walk- 
er. Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Smtth 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Zeltff, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Erd- 
REiCH,  and  Mr.  Skeen): 
H.R.  1287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  age  and  dollar 
limitations  on  the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain 
on  the  sale  of  a  principal  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Ms. 
Waters): 
H.R.  1288.  A  bill  to  establish  an  entitle- 
ment program  regarding  the  immunization 
of  infants  against  vaccine-preventable  dis- 
eases; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.   Walsh.   Mr.    Lagomarsino.   Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Bunndjg,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer): 
H.R.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial  Security   Act  to  eliminate  work   dis- 
incentives   for    individuals    who    are    blind 
within  the  meaning  of  such  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  1290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts;   to    the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

H.R.  1291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  encourage  the  establish- 
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ment  of  family  saving  accounts,  to  permit 
penalty-free  withdrawals  from  individual  re- 
tirement plans  for  the  purchase  of  a  first 
home,  and  to  require  that  the  accounts  in- 
volved be  in  federally  insured  financial  insti- 
tutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   CAMPBELL   of  Colorado   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hansen,   Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Lago- 
MAR8IN0,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon . 
Mr.    Stalldjgs.    Mr.    Stump.    Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
YOUNO  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Ortiz): 
H.R.  1292.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
formula  for  determining  fees  for  the  grazingr 
of  livestock   on   public   rangelands;   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
KosTMA'i'ER.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Bruce. 
and  Mr.  Slattery): 
H.R.  1293.  A  bill  to  prohibit  rental  car  com- 
panies  from  imposing  liability   on   renters 
with    center    exceptions,    to    prohibit    such 
companies    from    selling    collision    damage 
waivers  in  connection  with  private  passenger 
automobile  rental  agreements  of  not  more 
than  30  days,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  1294.  A  bill  to  correct  the  representa- 
tion and  positions  on  the  Environment  for 
the  Americas  Board:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  a  credit  evaluation  pro- 
gram to  assist  small  business  concerns  lo- 
cated In  States  in  which  there  is  a  shortage 
of  credit  in  obtaining  loans  from  financial 
Institutions;    to    the    Committee    on    Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
H.R.  1296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President, 
to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  and  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the  public;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr 
Abercrombie,    Mr.    Foglietta.    Mr 

GOSS.       Mr.       HOCHBRUECKNER.        Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKI,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Ravenel,     Mr.     Saxto.n.     and     Mr 
Tallon): 
H.R.   1297.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  use  by  coastal  States  of  appor- 
tionments under  that  act  for  construction. 
renovation,   and   maintenance   of  shoreside 
pumpout  stations  for  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Ms.  DeLal-ro,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Shays,  and 
Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut); 
H.R.  1296.  A  bill  to  provide,  with  respect  to 
those  areas  of  Connecticut  which  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  President's  recent  exercise 
of  authority  under  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990, 
tbe  Mine  pay  Increase  as  was  provided  with 
respect  to  the  New  York-Northern  New  Jer- 
■ey-LoDff    Island,    NY-NJ-CT    Consolidated 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Ai«a;  and  for  other 
porpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  the  Internal 
Revtnue  Code  of  1986  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  special  interests  in  elections  for  Federal 
offioe  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  indi- 
viduals and  political  parties  in  such  elec- 
tions: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House 
Administration  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California.   Mr.   Moody,   Mr. 
Downey,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.    Rangel.    Mr.    McDermott,    Mr. 
Y.\TEs,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,      Mr.      Markey.      Mr. 
Kleczka,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr.    La- 
Falce,    Mrs.    Mink,    and   Mr.   Ober- 
star): 
H.R.    1300.    A   bill   entitled   the   Universal 
Health  Care  Act  of  1991;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways  and 
Means.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Armed 
Services,  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lent    (both    by    request)    and    Mr. 

MOORHEAD): 

H.R.  1301.  A  bill  to  implement  the  National 
Energ-y  Strategy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
Armed  Services;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries; Science;  Space;  and  Technology;  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  the  Judiciary;  Public 
Works  and  Transportation;  and  Ways  and 
Meats. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  1302:  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  m  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  who  are  partici- 
pante  in  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dingell): 
H.R.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tionj     Act     of     1934     to     provide     increased 
consumer    protection    and    to    promote    in- 
crea«ed  competition  in  the  cable  television 
and  related  markets,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo.    Mr.    Richardson.    Mr.    Slat- 
tery, Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Roukema,   Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr. 
Stark  ): 
H  R.  1304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the  use  of  tele- 
phones in  making  commercial  solicitations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    MARKEY    (for    himself    Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Coo- 
per,   and    Mr.    Frank   of   Massachu- 
setts)- 
H.R.  1305-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions  Act   of   1934    to    protect   the   privacy 
rights  of  telephone  subscribers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
GUARiNi,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.   JoNTZ,   Mr.   Abercrombie,   Mr. 
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Dellums,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Tento,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.   LANT08,  Mr. 

Bennett.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Ber- 
MAN,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Durbin,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina); 
H.R.  It06.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Hsh  and  wildlife  and  their  habitat  im- 
ported by  the  central  valley  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  (for 
Himself  and  Mr.  Carper): 
H.R.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  to  authorize  use  of 
amounts  in  capital  construction  funds  for 
compliance  with  fishing  vessel  safety,  envi- 
ronmental, seafood  wholesomeness,  and 
other  raquirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  MORELLA; 
H.R.  1808.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
employee  serving  on  active  duty  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  as  a  member  of  a  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  entitied  to  a  special  pay  differential  to 
make  up  for  any  lost  earnings  experienced 
while  performing  military  service;  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  retro- 
active oontributions  to  the  thrift  savings 
plan  for  any  such  employee;  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  atd  Civil  Service  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.    Marlenee.    Mr.    Emerson,    Mr. 
Herger,    Mr.    Morrison,    and    Mrs. 
Vucanovich): 
H.R.  1309.  A  bill  to  assure  stability  of  com- 
munities dependent  on  outputs  of  timber  and 
other  rasources   from   national   forests  and 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Cismmittees  on  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  'VXJCANOVICH: 
H.R.    1310.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  to 
educate  the  public  on  prostate  cancer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  Ijll.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  State  Medic- 
aid plane  to  provide  coverage  of  screening 
mammography;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  annual  screening  mammography  under 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  for  women 
65  years  of  age  or  older;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  HOR- 
TON,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN,  and  Mr.  McNulty): 
H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  National  Committee  of  American  Air- 
men Rescued  by  General  Mihailovlch  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  its  environs;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rrr- 
■raai,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
3ARPALIU8,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
■York,  Mr.  SMrra  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming); 
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H.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  expanding 
United  States  support  for  the  Baltic  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  6,  1991,  and  October  6,  1992,  each  as 
"German-American  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  Sunday  of  August  of  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Citizens  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington): 
H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning restitution  for  Israel:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  certain  regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety   and   Health   Administration;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
DeFazio,    Mr.    Frank    of   Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    JoNTZ,    Mr.    Obey,    Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.    Evans,    Mr.    Abercrombie,    and 
Mr,  Sanders): 
H.   Res.    101.   Resolution   disapproving   the 
extension  of  fast  track  procedures  to  bills  to 
implement   trade   agreements   entered    into 
after  May  31,  1991;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.   Res.    102.    Resolution   commending   the 
President  and  United  States  and  allied  mili- 
tary   forces    on    the    success    of    Operation 
Desert  Storm;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

23.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  relative  to  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

24.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  dual  bank- 
ing system;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

25.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to 
desecration  of  the  American  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  1313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lou 
Hamilton;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  (by  request): 

H.R.  1314.  A  bill  to  extend  for  10  years  the 
patent  for  the  drug  Ethlofos  (WR2721)  and  its 
oral  analogue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  62:  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  64:  Mr.  BACCHUS,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Berman,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  252:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Manton,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  260:  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Martinez, 
and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  371:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  413:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  426:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  525:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  HOBSON.'  Mr. 
Cramer,  and  Mr.  Pa'j-ne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  540:  Mr.  Durbin  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
KOLTER,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Smffh  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  and 
Mr.  Con^-ers. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Rdjaldo,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Lkhofe,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mr.  Goss.  and  Mr.  Allard. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  714:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  Inhofe  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  LENT,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Schiff, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Klug,  and  Mr.  La- 
Falce. 

H.R.  811:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  (3oss,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  908;  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Lipinski.  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  968:  Mr.  Harris. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  1027:  Mr.  WiLSON  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Zeuff,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1064:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  1075:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 


H.J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Espt,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  HAjmsRSCHiaDT,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Ramstao.  Mr.  Samtoruii,  Ma. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr. 
Martinkz.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Youno  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  MoGrath. 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
Browder.  Mr.  Rioos.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Meters  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mrs. 
VucANoviCH.  Mr.  CONorr.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Grahdy.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Fawell,  Ms.  Oakar,  Bir.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr.  Rambtad.  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Sisibky.  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Dinoell.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie, Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Traxlee.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Upton,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Ms. 
Long,  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Gilchhest, 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Derrick,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Bli- 
ley,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Duncan,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr. 
Dw^-ER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  LrviNGsrroN,  Mr. 
Fascell.  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.J.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Serrano,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Goss,  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH, 
and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
V.alentine,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Costbllo,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
SMfTH  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mrs.  Vucanovtch.  Mr. 
DooLriTLE.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  Vander  Jaot.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  lifr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Zeliff, 
Mr.  James.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Faxon.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Klug,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Zimmer,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Gallo.    Mr.    Slaughter   of   Virginia,    Mr. 
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Santorum,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.  HoBSON,  Mr.   Fields.   Mr.   Shu- 

8TKR,    Mr.    ROHRABACHER,    Mr.    BUNNLVG,    Mr. 

Oekas,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Rrr- 
TER,  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Ha.n- 
SEN,  Mr.  L.IVIN08T0N,  Mr.  Smfth  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Ms.  S.nowe. 
Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr. 

LIGHTFOOT,    Mr.     SCHAEFER.    Mr.     CaLIAHAN. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
NussLE,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Gradison.  Mr.  Berelter,  Mrs.  Bentley.  .Mr 
Allard,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  F.^- 


WELi,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Meyers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Shaw,  Ms.  Mol- 
iNAiO.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Hefner,  Ms.  Long,  and  Mr. 

BREH'STER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.  Con.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSLN'o.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
F.^wELL.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Klug. 
Mr.  KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 


Rttter,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stenholm,  and  Mr. 
Zeliff. 

H.  Rea.  40:  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  and  Mr. 
Feighan. 

H.  Re$.  99:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUIST,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  McCrery. 


I       PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on   the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Leg- 
islative of  Rockland  County,  NY.  relative  to 
foreign  aid  payments  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

34.  Alao,  petition  of  the  City  of  Hollywood, 
FL.  relative  to  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6, 1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  today  by  a  guest 
chaplain,  Dr.  McKinley  Young,  pastor 
of  the  Big  Bethel  A.M.E.  Church,  At- 
lanta, GA.  Dr.  Young,  please. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  McKinley  Young,  Big 
Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Atlanta,  GA,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God,  our  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, bless  these  United  States  of 
America  that  we  may  be  a  blessing  to 
the  world;  grant  that  our  ideals  and  as- 
pirations may  be  consistent  with  Your 
will  and  help  us  to  see  ourselves  as  oth- 
ers see  us.  Keep  us  from  hypocrisy  in 
action  or  reflection.  Grant  that  we, 
gracious  God,  may  know  that  You  are 
the  very  foundation  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice and  enable  and  empower  us  to  es- 
tablish sound  and  honest  government 
with  just  laws,  excellent  education  for 
every  student,  a  clean  and  vigilant 
press,  simplicity  and  justice  in  our  re- 
lations with  one  another  and,  above 
all,  a  spirit  of  service  which  will  abol- 
ish pride  of  place  and  inequality  of  op- 
portunity 80  that  the  least,  the  lost, 
and  the  last  will  be  able  to  help  us  sing 
"God  Bless  America."  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  we  pray.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  of  the  two 
leaders  will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  10:10  a.m.  today,  with  Sen- 
ator Pryor  to  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  Senator  Gore  to 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes, and  with  Senators  permitted  to 
si>eak  therein. 

Mr.  FOWLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order  for  no  more 
than  IV^  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  there  is  no  need 
to  request  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  in  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness. Senators  are  permitted  to  speak 
therein.  They  may  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  the  Chair  wants  to  correct  the 
Record  from  the  Chair's  standpoint. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  consistency  of  his  instruction  and 
the  consistency  of  his  excellence  in  re- 
minding this  body  of  our  rules,  and  I 
am  very  grateful. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair's  instruction  was  to  himself. 


EXEMPLARY  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  heard  a  prayer  from  Dr.  McKinley 
Young  of  the  Big  Bethel  A.M.E.  Baptist 
Church  in  my  hometown  of  Atlanta, 
GA.  I  am  very  pleased  not  only  to  be 
here  but  to  thank  my  great  friend  for 
the  exemplary  Christian  service  that 
he  has  represented  over  many  a  year  to 
the  people  of  my  city  and  the  people  of 
my  State. 

His  service  is  actually  reflected  in 
the  quality  of  this  prayer.  He  has  stood 
for  a  ministry  of  the  gospel  that  min- 
isters to  all  people  regardless  of  race, 
regardless  of  religion,  Protestant  dif- 
ferences, and  regardless  of  economic 
status.  It  is  the  highest  calling  of  the 
Gospel,  at  least  the  way  I  was  taught 
it,  and  continue  to  be  taught  it  by  Dr. 
Young,  that  unless  we  minister  to  the 
least  of  these  our  brethren,  then  the 
work  of  our  Lord  and  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  is  never  finished. 

The  ministry  from  his  church  ex- 
tends not  only  throughout  our  State 
but  throughout  the  world.  I  tell  my 
colleagues  that  Dr.  Yotmg  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  leadership  in  assur- 
ing that  justice  extends  to  our  breth- 
ren throughout  the  world,  specifically 
to  our  brethren  in  South  Africa. 

I  am  grateful  that  he  has  joined  the 
long  line  of  guest  ministers  as  an  inspi- 
ration and  a  reminder  that  service 
under  the  dictates  of  our  faith  is  the 
real  reason  for  our  being. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  allowing  me  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  NiCKLES  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  566  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes. 


A  NATION  UNITED 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
guns  of  Desert  Storm  now  silent  and 
our  soldiers  preparing  for  peace  and 
long-awaited  homecomings,  we  are  a 
nation  united  in  the  pride  we  feel  for 
what  American  courage  and  skill  have 
accomplished  and  in  the  outrage  we 
feel  toward  the  vicious  brutality  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, we  are  a  nation  united  in  the 
hope  we  have  for  the  future. 

Together,  we  applaud  the  American 
men  and  women  who  served  with  such 
distinction  and  dedication,  and  we  ap- 
plaud the  families  and  loved  ones  here 
at  home  who  sununoned  great  stores  of 
their  own  perseverance  and  heart 
throughout  this  conflict. 

Together,  we  condemn  the  brutality 
that  becomes  ever  clearer  to  us  as  each 
new  outrage  is  exposed;  bloody  tortures 
and  murders,  looting  and  kidnaping. 
the  savagery  of  violent  nightmares 
made  real. 

We  share  the  outrage  and  the  sorrow 
and  the  sense  of  loss  felt  by  every  fam- 
ily of  those  who  bravely  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  this  war;  our  sons  and 
brothers  and  husbands  and  fathers,  our 
daughters  and  sisters  and  wives  and 
mothers. 

Together,  as  a  nation,  we  are  now 
moving  toward  the  future.  We  are  not 
speaking  about  what  Democrats  want 
or  what  Republicans  want  any  more 
than  we  are  speaking  about  what  Ten- 
nesseans  want  or  what  Texans  want. 
We  are  a  nation  in  our  sharing  of  both 
the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  war,  and  we 
are  a  nation  with  a  new  sense  of  self- 
confidence,  one  that  for  me,  as  a  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam,  carries  special  sigmifi- 
cance.  We  are  a  nation  with  a  new  abil- 
ity to  say  to  the  skeptics  we  can  do  it. 

Tonight,  President  Bush  will  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers of  Congress,  Senate  Majority  Lead- 
er George  Mitchell  and  House  Speak- 
er Tom  Foley,  to  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  Nation  will  honor 
President  Bush's  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 
the  Nation  will  celebrate  our  victory  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Just  5  weeks  ago,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech  to  Congress,  President 
Bush  talked  about  our  shared  sense  of 
purpose.  He  did  not  talk  about  Repub- 
licans gathered  "to  condemn  and  repel 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  »re  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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lawless  aggression."  "The  world  now 
stands  as  one,"  he  said.  "We  are  Ameri- 
csuob:  We  have  a  unique  responsibility 
to  do  the  hard  work  of  freedom.  ' 

Congrress  had  at  that  time  just  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  in  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful,  heartfelt,  and  solemn 
debates  in  the  history  of  Congress.  It 
was  a  debate  of  conscience.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  in  both  Houses 
struggled  with  the  issues  before  us, 
reached  deep  into  his  or  her  heart,  and 
cast  what  they  believed  to  be  the  right 
vote.  Politics  was  not  an  issue  in  that 
debate. 

For  me,  as  I  know  it  was  for  many  of 
my  coUegues,  too,  it  was  an  agonizing 
vote,  respectful  of  the  arguments  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  both  sides,  ac- 
knowledging the  historic  and  human 
consequences  of  the  decision  each  of  us 
would  make.  I  concluded  the  use  of 
force  was  justified  as  of  January  15,  but 
I  understood  all  too  clearly  why  others 
believed  just  as  strongly  in  further  re- 
liance on  sanctions.  Their  votes  were 
cast  with  much  thought,  weighed  care- 
fully out  of  concerns  and  fears,  with 
our  hopes  and  confidence  in  what 
America  and  the  Americans  could  ac- 
complish. We  shared  the  same  goal:  Re- 
moving Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

The  debate  was  not  over  whether 
force  should  be  used  really  but  what 
kind  and  when.  Even  before  that  debate 
had  ended  we  recognized  that  whatever 
its  outcome  we  would  be  united. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House.  Tom  Foley. 
said  at  that  time: 

Let  us  come  together  after  the  vote  with 
the  notion  that  we  are  Americans  here,  not 
Democrats  and  not  Republicans,  all  anxious 
to  do  the  best  for  our  country  without  re- 
crimination as  to  motive,  without  anything 
but  the  solemn  cry  that  on  this  great  deci- 
sion day  we  voted  as  our  conscience  and 
Judgment  told  us  we  should. 

Only  days  later,  partisanship  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  spokesmen  tar- 
nished what  had  been  one  of  Congress' 
and  our  Nation's  brightest  moments, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  the  Republicans 
who  seem  determined  to  load  their  big 
guns  with  cheap  shots. 

As  Clayton  Yeutter  approached  his 
new  office  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Party,  his  first  step  left  his 
foot  in  his  mouth.  To  his  credit,  he 
seemed  to  recognize  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
Republican  Senate  Campaign  Commit- 
tee was  mailing  fundraising  letters  en- 
gaged in  partisan  name  calling,  warn- 
ing their  contributors  and  I  quote  "ap- 
peasement-before-country liberals." 
Mr.  President,  appeasement  before 
country?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
tention effort  to  win  votes  by  poison- 
ing our  national  politics  and  by  dishon- 
oring a  debate  in  this  Chamber  that 
was  in  our  finest  traditions.  Even  now 
some  Republican  operatives  already 
are  talking  openly  about  manipulating 
those  votes  of  conscience  into  political 
tools  for  their  own  gain. 


Wars  transform  Presidents.  They  also 
transform  nations.  Americans  are  now 
in  no  mood  to  be  bystanders  to  a  game 
of  political  football  with  an  experience 
that  was  intense  and  powerful  for  our 
entire  united  Nation. 

At  another  time,  after  another  war, 
it  was  a  Republican  Senator  who  in- 
stead of  instigating  division  worked  to 
bring  our  country  together.  In  the 
post-World  War  II  world  Senator  Ar- 
thur H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  helped 
build  the  bipartisan  support  which 
President  Harry  Truman  needed  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan,  a 
Republican  working  for  national  unity. 

The  victory  we  have  secured  over 
communism  within  the  past  2  years 
came  about  because  our  Nation  was 
able  to  be  unified  in  the  aftermath  of 
tha  great  victory  of  World  War  II.  It 
came  about  because  Republicans  and 
Democrats  came  together  to  help  us 
build  a  sense  of  national  purpose,  to  in- 
still a  new  tone  of  seriousness  in  our 
national  politics,  a  new  honesty  in  our 
political  discourse  to  address  our  prob- 
lems, to  look  at  the  future,  to  chart 
our  course,  and  to  steer  by  principles 
that  were  important  to  the  American 
people. 

During  those  postwar  years  another 
general,  very  much  in  the  tradition  of 
Norman  Schwarzkopf.  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley, who  was  given  the  cherished  title 
of  the  GI's  general,  said  in  an  address 
to  this  country.  "It  is  time  we  steered 
by  the  stars  and  not  by  the  lights  of 
each  passing  ship." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  once  again  time 
for  us  to  build  national  unity  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  great  victory  by  our  Na- 
tion. 

Senator  Vandenberg  had  that  kind  of 
commitment,  but  that  commitment  to 
nations  seems  instead  to  have  been  re- 
placed by  some  with  the  worst  kind  of 
cynicism. 

Did  Republicans  view  their  votes  as 
political  chips  to  be  cashed  in  later? 
Did  Republicans  consider  the  argu- 
ments in  this  historic  debate  like  cards 
in  a  poker  game,  playing  the  hand  that 
offered  the  largest  political  payoff?  Did 
Republicans  view  their  votes  as  part  of 
a  pattern  of  crass  political  opportun- 
ism? Of  course  not. 

None  of  us  who  were  in  this  Chamber 
during  that  debate  could  have  possibly 
interpreted  the  heartfelt  opinions  and 
the  votes  of  conscience  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  in  a  political  and 
craes  contest.  But  the  partisan  attacks 
by  some  of  their  operatives  denied  the 
assumption  of  the  same  honesty  of  pur- 
pose to  others,  and  poisoned  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  construct  the  kind  of 
national  purpose  and  unity  of  resolve 
for  which  our  Nation  yearns,  especially 
in  the  aftermath  of  this  victory. 

Shame  on  those  Republican 
operatives  for  playing  politics  with 
Anierican  lives;  for  the  disservice  they 
do  to  the  brave  American  soldiers  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 


country.  Some  of  our  finest  young  men 
and  women  lost  their  lives  on  that  bat- 
tlefiel<l.  They  did  not  die  as  Democrats 
or  Republicans.  They  died  as  Ameri- 
cans fighting  for  a  country  that  was 
unified  here  at  home  as  those  who  had 
disagreed  with  the  vote  to  authorize 
force  immediately  came  together  with 
those  who  had  voted  to  authorize  force, 
and  said  we  are  one  Nation.  This  is  be- 
yond politics. 

Others  were  seriously  wounded  on 
the  battlefield.  Was  their  blood  shed  so 
Republicans  could  have  something  to 
talk  about  in  television  political  com- 
mercials? 

It  w»s  only  2  days  ago  that  I  was  in 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee  for  a  me- 
morial service  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
our  fallen  heroes,  Cpl.  James  David 
Tatum,  of  Riceville.  For  his  family,  for 
his  loved  ones  and  friends,  this  war  was 
not  about  politics.  His  sacrifice,  his 
service,  his  courage,  were  not  about 
politicB.  Two  others  will  be  buried 
within  the  next  few  days.  Their  lives, 
too,  were  given  for  our  country,  not  for 
bumper  stickers,  or  30-second  commer- 
cials, dishonoring  what  this  Nation  is 
all  about.  You  simply  cannot  play  poli- 
tics with  American  lives.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  even  if  some  Re- 
publicans apparently  do  not. 

Democrats,  like  Republicans,  voted 
their  consciences,  brought  their  very 
best  judgment  to  this  debate.  Dissent 
is  part  of  our  democracy,  part  of  what 
makes  us  strong  as  a  nation.  President 
Bush  recognized  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  that  "Democracy  brings 
the  undeniable  value  of  thoughtful  dis- 
sent." And  President  Bush  added,  "The 
fact  that  all  voices  have  the  right  to 
speak  out  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
been  united  in  purpose  and  principle 
for  200  years." 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  Desert 
Storm,  President  Bush  provided  leader- 
ship to  our  Nation  and  to  the  allied  co- 
alition with  courage  and  wisdom.  He 
must  DOW  provide  leadership  to  those 
in  his  own  party  who  are  ignoring  his 
words.  The  candidate  who  in  1988  let 
others  do  his  dirty  work  and  pretended 
not  to  see  is  now  the  President  who 
rallied  a  nation  behind  his  cause.  Few 
will  talk  about  the  wimp  factor  now, 
because  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  George 
Bush  acted  with  boldness  and  courage. 
He  should  now  act  with  the  same  bold- 
ness and  courage  to  stop  those  who  are 
trying  to  earn  a  fast  political  buck  off 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  finest  moments 
and  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  our  finest 
soldiers. 

President  Bush  should  send  out  the 
word  with  strength  and  conviction  that 
he  doee  not  condone  this  kind  of  poli- 
tics, that  he  does  notice  when  his 
operatives  employ  it,  and  he  will  not 
tolerate  it.  He  should  impose  the  polit- 
ical discipline  some  Republicans  ap- 
pear to  need  to  put  the  national  good 
before  the  political  maneuvering. 
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President  Bush  has  talked  of  unity, 
condemning  partisan  politics.  We  take 
him  at  his  word.  Now  he  must  make 
sure  that  Republicans  who  throw 
around  words  like  "appeasement"  be- 
fore the  country  not  only  hear  him  but 
understand  and  heed  what  he  says. 

Today  we  are  at  one  of  the  best  mo- 
ments our  country  has  had  in  nearly 
2V4  decades.  We  have  survived  Vietnam, 
Watergate,  hostage  taking  Iran-Contra. 
Look  at  what  the  American  people  are 
telling  those  who  ask.  A  strong  major- 
ity believe  we  are  heading  in  the  right 
direction,  that  we  are  in  a  watershed  of 
self-confidence  and  hope.  We  are  united 
now,  and  as  our  own  history  teaches  us, 
we  can  accomplish  great  things  as  a 
nation  when  we  are  united,  working  to- 
gether. We  must  seize  this  unique  mo- 
ment in  our  history,  not  allow  it  to  be 
debased  and  tossed  away  on  the  fires  of 
political  exploitation. 

Our  optimism  does  not  ignore  the 
very  real  challenges  we  face  here  at 
home.  We  drew  a  line  in  the  sand  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Now  we  must  draw  a  line 
down  every  main  street  in  this  country 
and  fight  a  different  war  against  rising 
health  care  costs,  illiteracy,  drugs, 
crime,  pollution,  unemployment,  and 
recession.  Our  optimism  and  courage 
will  help  us  win  this  war,  too,  not  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  as 
Americans  who  recognize  that  together 
we  can  overcome  these  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  li-om  Arkansas  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


JOHNNY  COMES  MARCHING  HOME 
TO  INCREASED  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG  PRICES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  all  Americans  have  been  strongly 
supporting  our  men  and  women  who 
fought  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturing  companies 
of  our  country  have  been  intent  on 
proving  that  profit  comes  before  patri- 
otism on  many  manufacturers'  lists  of 
priorities. 

Last  year,  the  drug  manufacturers  in 
our  country  launched  an  extensive 
campaign  against  a  simple  idea,  that 
the  industry  should  give  the  same  dis- 
coxmts  that  hospitals  and  HMO's  were 
receiving  to  the  programs  serving  the 
poorest  of  the  Nation's  poor — the  Med- 
icaid Program.  Despite  their  expensive 
lobbying  war  against  this  legislation  to 
achieve  this  goal,  the  Congress  passed 
this  initiative,  and  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram will  finally  have  a  bit  of  a  respite 
fi"om  drug  price  increases  that  tripled 
the  general  inflation  rate. 

This  year.  Mr.  President,  from  all  re- 
ports, the  manufacturers  seem  deter- 
mined to  show  their  true  colors  again, 
and  I  must  say  they  are  not  hanging 
out  the  yellow  ribbons.  The  ink  was 


not  dry  on  the  Medicaid  legislation  be- 
fore drug  companies  decided  the  best 
response  to  this  legislation  was  to 
begin  a  massive  cost  shift  to  other  vul- 
nerable populations,  rather  than 
slightly  trim  excessive  profits  or  cut 
back  on  the  huge  marketing  budgets. 
Almost  immediately,  companies  start- 
ed raising  their  prices  and  piilling  long- 
standing contracts  that  they  had  in 
place  with  many  purchasers  of  their 
products. 

HMO's  and  other  community  hos- 
pitals and  centers  that  serve  the  poor 
have  reported  to  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  that  drug  companies  are 
eliminating  traditional  discounts  that 
they  have  earned  in  the  marketplace. 

What  is  even  more  shocking  is  that  a 
number  of  drug  manufacturers  have 
raised  prices  on  the  backs  of  our  Na- 
tion's soldiers  and  veterans.  Over  the 
past  several  weeks,  as  our  Nation  has 
struggled  with  the  tremendous  costs  of 
the  war  and  the  potential  need  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  to  those  coming  back 
from  the  front,  several  drug  manufac- 
turing companies  saw  fit  to  sabotage 
the  drug  budgets  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  What  happened,  we  asked, 
to  that  September  17,  1990,  statement 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Mossinghoff,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance to  say  that  it  was  the  drug  com- 
pany's patriotic  duty  to  give  the  best 
price  to  the  DOD  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Instead  of  doing  their  patriotic  duty, 
Mr.  President,  the  drug  manufacturers 
have  rewarded  the  patriotism  of  our 
fighting  men  and  women  with  tremen- 
dous, unjustified,  unprecedented  In- 
creases in  the  price  of  drugs  that  will 
be  used  in  our  military  facilities  and 
veterans  hospitals.  There  Is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  drug  companies'  price  in- 
crease will  require  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  cut  back  on  other 
vital  health  care  services  desperately 
needed  by  our  soldiers  and  our  veter- 
ans, in  order  to  pay  for  the  additional 
profits  for  the  drug  manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  just  a  few  re- 
cent examples  of  how  insensitive  this 
drug  manufacturing  industry  can  be. 
Here  is  a  capsule,  if  I  might  say,  of  the 
past  several  weeks  of  drug  price  esca- 
lation: 

DuPont-Merck,  a  major  manufac- 
turer of  pain-killing  medications — 
Percocet  and  Percodan — drugs  which 
would  have  been  used  heavily,  had 
there  been  major  war  casualties,  elimi- 
nated all  of  the  lower  prices  that  it 
gave  to  the  DVA  and  to  the  DOD.  It 
will  now  cost  $47.60  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Veterans  Administration  and 
Defense  to  buy  a  bottle  of  Percodan, 
where  it  had  previously  cost  only  $5.11, 
an  increase  of  832  percent.  It  will  now 
cost   them  $43.70  to   buy  a  bottle   of 
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which   had   previously   cost 


Percocet, 
$1.07. 

The  Upjohn  Co.  has  notified  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  that  they 
will  eliminate  their  low  prices  for 
three  very  important  drug&— Halcion, 
Xanax,  and  Ansaid,  drugs  that  are  used 
as  tranquilizers  and  pain  relievers. 
Federal  Government  expendltores  for 
these  drugs  are  expected  to  increase 
substantially  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Smith-Kline  Beechajn,  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  widely  used  antiulcer 
medication  Tagamet,  has  raised  its 
prices  on  one  strength  of  the  product 
from  $16.92  to  $34.29.  more  than  double 
their  prices  of  a  year  ago.  The  Federal 
Government  buys  millions  of  dollars  of 
this  product  each  year  for  our  elderly 
veterans. 

Two  manufacturers  of  insulin,  used 
to  control  diabetes,  have  raised  their 
prices  to  the  DOD  and  DVA  almost 
identically.  Eli  Lilly  raised  its  price 
from  $4.80  to  $6.75  a  bottle,  and  Squibb 
Novo  Nordisk  raised  its  price  from  $4.60 
to  $6.50  a  bottle.  This  increase  alone 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  $3.5 
million  this  year. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  just  reported  to  me 
that  this  is  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  They 
expect  more  drug  companies  to  cancel 
their  longstanding  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  more  prices 
to  increase.  In  fact,  their  preliminary 
estimates  are  that  these  price  in- 
creases will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  $150  million  this  cal- 
endar year  alone.  That  Is  twice  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  first  year 
Federal  savings  from  the  new  Medicaid 
rebate  law.  Far  beyond  this  being  unac- 
ceptable cost  shifting,  the  industry  ap- 
pears determined  to  squeeze  out  even 
more  profits  from  those  who  are  least 
able  to  pay.  Needless  to  say,  the  major 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  are  cir- 
cumventing the  law  passed  only  last 
October  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  pharmaceutical 
drug  manufacturing  industry  is  an  in- 
dustry which  has  perfected  the  art  of 
profiteering.  I  have  often  spoken  on 
this  floor  about  the  tremendous  drug 
price  inflation  that  our  Nation's  poor 
and  elderly  have  endured  in  the  last  10 
years.  Between  1980  and  1990,  drug 
prices  rose  a  staggering  152  percent 
while  the  general  inflation  rate  was 
only  58  percent.  We  thought  that  the 
new  decade  might  bring  a  change  of 
heart  from  the  drug  industry,  but  all 
indications  and  especially  recent  indi- 
cations in  the  past  several  weeks,  are 
that  they  are  gearing  up  for  another 
decade  of  recordbreaking  profits.  As  re- 
cent as  this  past  December,  prescrip- 
tion drug  price  inflation  quadrupled 
the  rate  of  general  inflation,  and  once 
again  lead  all  other  medical  care  com- 
ponents of  the  consumer  price  index. 

This  rampant  and  unprecedented 
price  inflation  in  1990  resulted  in  an- 
other banner  year  for  drug  company 
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proflts.  They  made  18  percent  profits 
on  sales  of  $57  billion,  which  means 
that  the  industry  made  almost  $10  bil- 
lion in  profits  on  the  backs  of  all 
Americans  who  need  medications.  De- 
spite the  gloom  and  doom  projected 
last  year  by  the  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  rebates  that  were  going  into  law 
that  they  will  have  to  give  to  Medicaid. 
industry  analysts  say  that  their  sales 
will  top  $65  billion  in  1991,  and  their 
profits  will  increase  to  19  percent,  an 
all  time  record  high.  It  appears  that 
this  percent  will  increase  even  further 
at  the  expense  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans, and  our  hard-working  taxpayers. 

Industry  profits  are  so  unbelievably 
high  that  one  analyst,  writing  in  the 
January  14,  1991,  issue  of  Business 
Week  made  the  point  that  you  would 
never  know  we  were  in  a  recession  if 
you  had  only  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry's profits  by  which  to  judge.  He 
said  that  the  rebates  required  under 
the  new  Medicaid  law  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  a  minor  annoyance 
for  an  industry. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  industry 
appears  intent  to  use  these  enormous 
profits,  unprecedented  profits,  to  add 
to  their  already  bloated  marketing  and 
advertising  budgets.  An  industry  that 
80  prides  itself  on  innovation  and  re- 
search can  certainly  find  innovative 
ways  to  squander  money.  Let  me  give 
you  just  two  recent  examples: 

I  hold  a  copy  of  a  book  sent  to  all  of 
our  offices  by  the  pharmaceutical  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  leather  bound.  It  is  all 
the  testimony  and  all  of  the  letters 
that  were  compiled  last  year  opposing 
the  new  Medicaid  rebate  law. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  this  book. 
Mr.  President,  about  their  unprece- 
dented profits,  about  their  tax  write- 
offs for  research  and  development, 
about  the  fact  they  are  a  recession- 
proof  industry.  Nor  is  there  one  word 
that  the  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers in  this  book  tell  the  American  pub- 
lic and  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  that  they  are  once  again 
gearing  up  to  try  to  circumvent  the 
system  so  they  can  make  additional 
profits. 

Another  publication  has  just  been 
bom,  Mr.  President,  probably  because 
of  the  new  Medicaid  rebate  law.  It  is  a 
slick  little  journal.  It  is  called  the 
Medical  Herald,  America's  premier  na- 
tional urban  medical  newspaper,  vol- 
ume 1,  No.  1,  February  1991,  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Gerald  Mossinghoff,  the 
president  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association  on  the  front 
page.  On  page  8,  an  editorial  "New 
Medicaid  Drug  Law  Draws  Fire,"  is  ba- 
sically against  the  new  Medicaid  re- 
bate law.  On  page  6,  an  indepth  discus- 
sion of  the  new  Medicaid  rebate  law. 

But  throughout,  we  find  advertise- 
ments, publicity  from  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  wondering  sim- 
ply if  this  new  newspaper  is  not  only 


an  additional  arm  and  funded  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  raising 
prices  on  the  backs  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans and  our  soldiers,  instead  of  rais- 
ing prices  to  our  Nation's  poor  and  el- 
derly, instead  of  eliminating  discounts 
to  the  Medicaid  Program,  instead  of 
making  a  surgical  strike  at  the  heart 
of  our  Federal  health  program,  I  might 
suggest  today  to  the  drug  manufactur- 
erB  they  take  up  the  knife  and  cut  the 
tremendous  fat  from  their  overbloated 
marketing  and  advertising  budget.  Let 
me  suggest  they  reduce  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  they  waste  on  leath- 
er-bound books  they  send  our  offices, 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads,  public  re- 
lations, and  all  other  excessive 
amounts  of  extravagancies  that  are  not 
only  unnecessary  but  eventually  drive 
up  the  price  of  drugs  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor. 

It  is  getting  to  the  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  the  only  ones  in  our  soci- 
ety that  can  afford  outrageously  priced 
medications  in  America  are  top  execu- 
tives that  run  these  drug  manufactur- 
ing companies  and  their  trade  associa- 
tion, the  Pharmaceutical  Manufactur- 
ing Association,  that  I  hope  is  tuned  in 
and  listening  this  morning. 

When  the  average  American  house- 
hold. Mr.  President,  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  $30,000.  the  average  senior  citi- 
zen an  income  of  $14,000,  the  average 
drug  company  chief  executive  in  Amer- 
ica of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufactur- 
er»  Association  has  an  annual  income 
of  $2  million  a  year.  That  is  64  times 
the  income  of  the  average  American, 
140  times  the  income  of  the  average 
senior  citizen  who  today  is  being 
shackled  with  the  outrageous  price  in- 
creases in  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  after  enactment  of  the 
Medicaid  rebate  legislation  last  year,  I 
thought  the  drug  manufacturers  of 
America  had  finally  gotten  the  mes- 
sage that  the  Congress  wanted  to  get 
prescription  drug  prices  under  control. 
I  thought  the  manufacturers  were  fi- 
nally willing  to  make  their  modest 
contribution  to  deficit  reduction  and  to 
say  to  this  Congress,  the  American  tax- 
payer, and  the  American  public  that. 
"We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  keep 
drug  prices  low;  we  will  do  our  best  to 
be  a  part  in  cost  containment." 

Mr.  President,  I  and  many  other 
Members  of  this  body  thought  we  could 
finally  trust  the  drug  companies  and 
we  could  move  on  then  to  the  other 
health  care  issues  affecting  this  Na- 
tion. Mr.  President,  how  wrong  I  was. 

The  actions  of  the  drug  industry  over 
the  last  several  months  and  weeks  have 
once  again  poisoned  the  well.  Their  in- 
excusable actions  have  left  all  of  us 
with  a  bitter  taste.  It  has  left  us  shak- 
ing our  heads,  wondering  when  and  how 
it  will  all  end. 

It  is  time  they  got  the  message  at 
long  last  that  price  increases  and  cost 
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shifting  to  soldiers  and  veterans,  or 
other  areas  of  the  vulnerable  popu- 
lation of  Americans,  is  totally  unac- 
ceptaible  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
constituents  we  serve. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if 
the  drug  manufacturers  believe  that  we 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  allow  them  to  get  away 
with  this  unbridled  greed,  they  are 
wrong.  They  are  desperately  wrong, 
and  they  underestimate  our  wrath. 

We  will  not  allow  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  are 
the  robber  barons  of  the  American 
health  care  system,  to  continue  to  rob 
the  poor  and  the  vulnerable  to  further 
enrich  the  drug  manufacturers  of 
America. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recogrnized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sanford  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  567  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


STATUARY  HALL  TRIBUTES  TO 
CONGRESSMAN  SILVIO  O.  CONTE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  February  27,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  a  moving  series 
of  tributes  to  our  late  colleague,  Silvio 
Conte,  in  Statuary  Hall  of  the  Capitol. 
I  believe  that  the  ceremonies  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  in  Congress  who 
knew  and  loved  this  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  to  his  legion  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  Massachusetts  and  across  the 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  transcript  of  the  ceremonies  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

••THE  NAVY  HYMN'- 
(Sung  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band  Sea 
Chanters) 
Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 
Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave, 
Who  bldd'st  the  mighty  ocean  deep. 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep. 
Oh  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee, 
For  those  In  peril  on  the  sea. 
Lord,  atand  beside  the  men  who  build. 
And  give  them  courage,  strength,  and  skill. 
O  grant  them  peace  of  heart  and  mind. 
And  comfort  loved  ones  left  behind. 
Lord,  hear  our  prayer  for  all  Seabees 
Where'er  they  be,  on  land  or  sea. 

Welcoming  Remarks  by  Congressman 
Joseph  Moakley 

Mr.  Moakley.  On  behalf  of  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte's  family,  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation,  I  welcome  you  as  we  meet 
in  this  very  historic  room  to  celebrate  Sll's 
life  and  legacy. 

At  this  time  I  would  call  upon  the  Honor- 
able jRmes  Ford.  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  to  deliver 
the  invncation. 
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Ceremonies  in  Tribute  to  the  Late  Honor- 
able Silvio  O.  Conte,  Statuary  Hall. 
U.S.  Capitol,  Washinoton,  DC.  Wednes- 
day, February  27, 1991, 12  Noon 

invocation  by  the  reverend  JAMES  D.  FORD. 
D.D.,  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

We  are  thankful,  O  gracious  Ctod,  for  all 
Your  blessings  upon  us  and  upon  all  Your 
creation.  We  are  grateful  that  You  lift  up 
people  to  whom  special  tasks  are  provided 
and  to  whom  uncommon  gifts  are  given. 

Our  praise  to  You,  O  God,  for  Your  gift  of 
Sil  Conte — to  his  family  and  those  near  and 
dear  to  him,  to  our  community  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  people  of  his  Dis- 
trict and  to  all  those  that  were  touched  by 
his  work  and  his  life. 

As  we  gather  here  in  this  special  room, 
surrounded  by  the  statues  of  the  heroes  of 
this  Institution,  we  offer  this  our  prayer.  O 
God,  In  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  him 
whom  we  recall  this  day.  May  his  gift  of  spir- 
it and  his  enthusiasm  for  life,  his  concern  for 
the  needs  of  people  and  his  friendship  with  so 
many,  encourage  each  of  us  to  strive  to  be 
the  people  You  would  wish  us  to  be  and  do 
those  good  things  that  bring  honor  to  You.  O 
God,  and  are  of  services  to  the  people  about 
us. 

May  all  who  knew  our  friend  and  colleague 
and  who  knew  his  love  of  life  and  his  great 
spiritual  faith,  find  a  new  spirit  within  us  to 
"do  justice,  love  mercy  and  ever  walk  hum- 
bly with  You."  Amen. 

REMARKS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

Mr.  MoAKLEY.  All  Of  US  in  this  room  knew 
Sil  Conte  well,  but  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. Some  of  us  knew  him  as  a  fellow 
member  of  Congress,  a  giant  of  a  legislator, 
whose  antics  on  the  House  floor  often  art- 
fully masked  the  enormous  role  he  played  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Others  here  knew  him  as  a  fearless  hunter 
and  sportsman,  only  too  eager  to  describe 
the  detail  of  the  day's  catch,  be  it  real  or  ex- 
aggerated. 

Many  others  knew  Sil  as  an  advocate  for 
energy  assistance,  for  education,  for  nutri- 
tion, and  knew  very  well  the  enormous  debt 
so  many  in  society  owed  to  this  great  man. 

But  everyone  In  this  great  hall  knew  and 
respected  Sil  Conte  as  a  friend,  a  man  of 
skill  and  courage,  a  man  of  compassion  and 
heart.  His  gifts  to  all  of  us  are  diverse  and 
plentiful.  His  reputation  as  a  legislator,  his 
genius  as  a  parliamentarian  and  a  strategy 
man— with  high  regard  he  enjoyed  a  i»artlsan 
war  one  day,  and  a  bipartisan  compromise 
the  next.  But  these  are  the  stuff  legends  are 
made  of. 

But  more  than  all  of  this,  Sil  Conte  was 
something  so  significant  in  our  lives  that  his 
memory  will  brace  the  balance  of  our  lives 
for  years  to  come. 

The  next  speaker,  Congressman  Boland. 
represented  the  Ist  District  of  Massachusetts 
for  36  years.  He  and  Sil  Conte  together  rep- 
resented all  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  west- 
em  Massachusetts.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce the  former  Congressman  from 
Springfield,  the  Honorable  Edward  Boland. 

REMARKS  by  FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  EDWARD  P. 
BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  On  this  Earth  and  in  this  life, 
there  Is  a  time  for  everything.  There  is  a 
time  for  tears,  and  there  is  a  time  for  pride. 
The  tears  have  been  washed  away  by  the  tre- 
mendous outpouring  of  respect  and  affection 
that  was  so  evident  in  Plttsfleld  and 
throughout  Sll's  beloved  Congressional  dis- 
trict, In  his  native  State  of  Massachusetts, 
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and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  So 
today  and  in  the  years  to  come,  Silvio 
Conte's  spirit,  dedication  and  accomplish- 
ments will  be  recalled  with  pride  by  his  fam- 
ily. 

While  all  who  are  elected  to  Congress  as- 
pire to  leave  a  mark  on  the  Institution,  not 
all  succeed.  Sil  Conte  was  among  the  few 
who  did  succeed.  No  man  or  woman  who 
achieved  such  success  that  Sil  enjoyed,  does 
it  alone.  All  have  some  source  of  support 
from  which  they  draw  the  strength  and  the 
determination  to  carry  on,  oftentimes  when 
It  is  hardest  to  do. 

Corinne  and  the  kids,  the  family,  were  that 
source  of  strength  for  Sil. 

I  wanted  to  offer  a  three  or  four-sentence 
description  of  the  perfect  Congressional 
spouse,  a  description  that  touched  on  all  the 
necessary  attributes:  selflessness,  patience, 
good  humor.  Intelligence,  dedication,  under- 
standing, sacrifice,  and  all  the  rest. 

Then  I  suddenly  realized  that  three  or  four 
sentences  were  not  needed,  when  two  words, 
Corinne  Conte,  were  fully  expressive  of  that 
ideal. 

As  Sil  was  the  first  to  admit,  he  and 
Corinne  were  certainly  full  partners.  Sil  was 
a  fighter,  and,  Corinne,  he  was  such  a  good 
one.  because  he  always  knew  that  you  were 
in  his  corner. 

Corinne  and  the  kids.  Michelle.  Sylvia. 
Gayle.  and  John,  how  proud  he  was  of  them, 
and  how  proud  they  were  of  him. 

Today,  as  we  reflect  on  Sll's  public  service 
and  express  in  this  hallowed  place  the  Na- 
tion's pride  in  him,  the  family  can  take  com- 
fort and  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the  con- 
stancy of  their  love  and  support  is  reflected 
in  everything  by  which  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 

At  this  time,  it  is  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce Corinne  Conte.  and  two  of  Sll's  chil- 
dren, Michelle  Conte  Webb  and  her  husband 
Harry,  and  Gayle  Conte  Fowler  and  her  hus- 
band Gary.  Sil's  son  and  daughter  Sylvia 
could  not  be  with  us  today,  but  their  fami- 
lies are  with  us  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our 
prayers. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  COKIE  ROBERTS  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Cokle  Roberts  is  a  daughter 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  having  been 
raised  under  Congressman  Hale  Boggs'  deft 
hand  and  nurtured  by  Congresswoman  Lindy 
Boggs'  warmth  and  charm. 

I  give  you  Cokie  Roberts  of  National  Pub- 
lic Radio. 

REMARKS  OF  COKIE  ROBERTS 

Ms.  Roberts.  It  is  odd  for  a  member  of  the 
media  to  participate  in  an  event  like  this. 
But  we  in  our  trade  have  a  special  affection 
for  SlI  Conte.  You  will  remember  him  as  a 
gracious  and  good-humored  friend  who 
helped  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  We  will  re- 
member him  as  a  good  and  gracious  friend 
who  helped  us  get  our  stories  on  the  air  and 
in  the  paper. 

We  could  convince  editors  and  producers  of 
the  most  improbable  stories,  if  we  promised 
them  that  they  would  have  a  good  Sil  Conte 
bite  in  them.  He  would  always  spice  up  any- 
thing that  was  happening  here,  the  most  ar- 
cane of  things.  He  would  go  to  the  floor  and 
the  debate  would  get  heavy,  and  he  would 
come  out  wearing  sometimes— actually  it 
was  only  one  time,  but  it  seemed  like  it  was 
more — the  famous  pig  snout,  to  hype  pork 
barrel  projects.  We  would  all  be  there,  and  so 
would  all  of  the  Members — we  would  rush  to 
the  floor,  to  hear  what  Sil  was  going  to  say 
this  time,  and  often  to  participate. 

He  would  start  on  a  litany  of  abuses,  and 
everybody  would  start  to  join  in  as  he  was 


talking.  It  was  especially  fun  If  he  had  one  of 
his  favorite  targets,  the  poor  Garrison  Diver- 
sion, or,  worst  of  all,  the  federally  assiBted 
bee  keepers. 

A  moment  after  I  heard  that  Sil  had  died, 
and  I  was  so  sad,  and  then  I  got  a  giggle, 
thinking  at  least  the  bee  keepers  will  be 
happy.  I  thought  how  typical  that  is  of  Sil  to 
give  me  a  giggle  even  now. 

Then  he  had  his  doggerel  we  would  con- 
stantly put  on  the  air.  I  even  did  the  humil- 
iating thing  once  of  writing  my  script  in 
doggerel  to  go  with  his  doggerel. 

He  was  a  star  in  our  famous  media  movie. 
"The  Tapes  of  Wrath."  where  he  gave  the 
Italian  salute  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  all  were  able  to  cover  at  least  once  the 
famous  Congressional  baseball  game  that  Sil 
loved  so  much.  You  know,  he  joked  about  It. 
but  he  was  dead  serious  about  that  game. 
There  was  no  kidding  around. 

I  remember  the  year  that  Connie  Mack  was 
elected.  Sil  was  so  excited.  He  found  out  that 
this  was  the  real  Connie  Mack,  the  grandson 
of  Connie  Mack,  Cornelius  McGllllcuddy, 
and.  mirabile  dictu.  he  was  a  Republican  of 
all  things. 

So  he  went  to  him  and  said,  "Baseball— 
you  got  to  sign  up  for  the  baseball  team." 
And  then  the  disgust  in  his  voice  as  he  said 
to  me.  "you  know  what?  He  plays  tennis." 

It  is  odd  that  we  in  the  press  should  have 
such  a  strong  sense  of  affection  for  Sil  Conte. 
Of  course  we  loved  his  humor,  and  of  course 
we  loved  the  fact  that  he  was  a  straight 
source.  He  told  us  the  truth,  and  we  knew 
that  we  could  count  on  It. 

But  his  real  talent  was  things  that  we  tend 
not  to  celebrate.  We  like  confrontation,  and 
his  talent  was  compromise.  We  like  to  see 
things  falling  apart,  because  that  is  a  good 
story.  His  ability  was  to  put  things  together. 
It  was  to  legislate.  It  was  to  move  this  insti- 
tution along  and  make  things  happen  for 
people. 

Part  of  it  was  because  he  cared  so  much 
about  people,  and  part  of  it  was  because  he 
cared  so  much  about  the  institution. 

I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  tributes  that 
have  been  already  in  the  Congressional 
Record  about  Sil.  and  in  the  eulogy  that 
Speaker  O'Neill  gave  at  the  funeral,  that 
several  people  have  talked  about  his  sarto- 
rial tastes,  and  mentioned  the  stripes  and 
plaids  together,  or  my  second  favorite,  his 
semaphore  jacket,  signal  flags  all  over  it. 

But  my  very  favorite  jacket  of  Sil  Conte's 
was  a  blue  blazer,  just  a  plain  blue  blazer. 
But  on  it  was  the  Seal  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Once  when  I  was  doing  a  TV  profile  of 
him— a  tough  assignment,  I  didn't  have  to 
write  anything— he  was  wearing  that  jacket. 

1  said  to  him.  "Congressman,  that  jacket 
makes  it  look  like  you  are  a  cheerleader  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Are  you?  Are 
you  a  cheerleader?" 

He  thought  for  a  second,  and  he  twinkled, 
and  he  said,  "I  guess  I  am.  I  gruess  I  really 
am.  I  care  about  the  place." 

So  I  think  right  now  he,  and  maybe  daddy 
at  his  side,  are  cheerleading  for  you,  and, 
heaven  knows,  you  are  going  to  need  It  with- 
out him. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  H. 
MICHEL 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  For  the  past  10  years  Bob 
Michel  has  served  the  House  and  his  party  as 
minority  leader,  and  counted  as  one  of  his 
closest  friends  our  friend  Sil  Conte. 

We  will  hear  from  the  Honorable  Robert 
Michel. 
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REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

Mr.  Michel.  Corlnne,  Michelle,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleagues,  friends  of  Sil  Conte.  as  I 
said  at  Silvio's  funeral,  this  is  a  time  I  had 
hoped  would  never  come,  for  liJce  so  many  of 
you,  I  am  grieved  to  lose  one  of  my  very 
dearest  friends,  and  one  of  yours. 

We  didn't  know  one  another  before  he 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1958.  but  the  ever- 
tightening  bond  of  our  friendship  througrh 
the  years  has  Indeed  been  one  of  the  nicest 
things  that  has  happened  to  me. 

We  had  a  great  deal  in  common.  We  were 
both  sons  of  immigrants.  We  grew  up  during 
the  Depression  and  learned  early  on  what 
work  was  all  about.  We  both  served  overseas 
during  World  War  U. 

We  both  married  Corinnes  over  40  years 
ago,  and  there  are  four  great  kids,  as  Sil 
would  say.  of  both  marriages. 

Sil  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  always  put 
the  emphasis  on  the  family  and  the  church 
as  the  really  important  influences  in  his  life. 

He  was  mighty  proud  of  his  Italian  herit- 
age. He  loved  to  use  the  French  pronoun- 
ciation  of  my  name  to  make  the  point  that 
even  as  first  generation  Americans,  it  was 
possible  in  this  country  to  make  it  to  the  top 
of  the  political  arena. 

Yes.  Sil  was  a  politician,  but  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  looked  upon  the  office 
as  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 
He  was  always  out  there  championing  the 
cause  -of  the  little  fellow,  the  disabled,  and 
the  destitute. 

But  he  also  held  that  old-fashioned  view 
that  if  you  were  able-bodied  and  sound  of 
mind,  you  had  an  obligation  to  work  for  a 
living  and  be  a  contributor  to  society.  And 
he  himself  worked  long  and  hard  to  become 
a  power  in  the  Congress,  but  he  never  let  it 
go  to  his  head. 

He  had  no  fancy  airs.  He  was  a  pretentious 
man.  He  really  didn't  bother  to  spruce  him- 
self up  all  that  much  either. 

He  was  something  like  a  comfortable  old 
shoe.  I  guess,  but  we  all  loved  him.  And  there 
is  no  question  but  that  his  constituents  in 
Pittsfleld  and  western  Massachusetts  felt  the 
same  way,  as  attested  by  the  thousands  who 
waited  in  line  to  pay  their  respects  at  Sils 
visitation  and  funeral  service. 

Of  course,  his  special  concern  on  the  .Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  to  do  with 
health  and  education  issues.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular Interest  in  our  medical  schools,  and 
long  before  there  were  any  indications  of  his 
being  a  victim  of  cancer,  he  was  doing  every- 
thing he  could  to  expand  research  activities 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  foster 
prevention  and  find  a  cure  for  all  those  life- 
threatening  ills  that  take  such  a  toll. 

In  Silvio's  case,  he  kept  fighting  back. 
never  giving  up,  on  the  job  until  just  a  week 
before  he  passed  away.  And  that  was  his  na- 
ture. He  was  a  scrapper. 

He  would  want  to  be  remembered  that  way, 
even  to  the  display  of  a  bit  of  temper  at 
times,  when  there  was  good  reason  for  it — 
like  his  penchant  for  condemnation  of  gov- 
ernment boondoggles. 

Some  say.  I  guess.  Sil  was  flamboyant.  I 
would  say  that  he  was  just  doing  what  comes 
naturally,  giving  vent  to  his  Italian  herit- 
age, complete  with  gestures. 

I  might  even  say  he  was  bombastic  at 
times,  but  it  was  always  for  the  purpose  of 
dramatizing  his  point.  And,  believe  me.  he 
could  play  the  House  over  here  like  a  master. 

The  truth  Is  that  beneath  all  that  bombast 
was  a  very  sensitive,  considerate,  caring,  and 
lovable  fellow.  He  loved  a  good  time,  enjoyed 
having  fun-loving  around  him,  and,  when 
cranked  up,  he  could  be  the  life  of  a  party. 


Ani  even  though  he  did  not  have  a  voice  for 
singing,  he  liked  those  who  did.  and  appre- 
ciated good  music.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is 
so  appropriate  to  have  the  Navy  Sea  Chant- 
ers here  today. 

While  his  recreational  pursuits  were  offi- 
cially classed  as  amateur,  1  considered  him  a 
pro  when  it  came  to  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
could  put  us  all  to  shame  with  his  catch  and 
his  limit.  Moreover,  he  loved  to  serve  as  the 
chrf  when  it  was  time  to  put  it  on  the  table, 
and,  believe  me.  there  was  no  one  better.  Oh, 
how  we  are  going  to  miss  those  wild  game 
dinners  and  fish  fries  he  was  responsible  for. 

He  was  a  great  sports  fan.  He  enjoyed 
chomping  on  that  cigar  while  playing  gin 
rummy,  or  as  a  bridge  partner  of  another  of 
his  old  buddies.  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill. 

When  Sil  was  managing  and  I  was  pitching, 
we  had  a  winning  combination  that  beat  the 
Democrats  at  baseball  13  years  in  a  row — the 
only  time  we  were  able  to  do  anything  politi- 
cally. 

And,  for  the  record.  Sil  would  want  the 
Washington  Post's  beautiful  editorial  on  his 
pasting  amended  to  read  that  we  played 
'  ••hard  ball,  not  Softball,"  in  those  days. 

Finally.  Sil  was  a  renowned  gardner  of 
both  vegetables  and  flowers.  We  were  always 
comparing  notes.  This  spring  I  will  be 
bat»^■ing  those  amaryllis  bulbs  he  asked  me 
to  nry.  for  each  new  bloom  is  going  to  remind 
me  of  32  years  of  friendship  with  the  greatest 
of  them  all. 

Ccrinne.  Michelle,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  we  tried  at  the  funeral,  and  again 
here  today  in  a  very  simple  homespun  way, 
to  oommunicate  to  you  that  all  of  us  here  so 
loved  Sil  Conte  deeply,  as  you  do,  and  we 
share  your  sorrow  and  your  profound  loss. 
But  I  guess  we  take  heart  because  we  have 
the  beautiful  memories  of  having  shared  our 
lives  with  your  husband  and  with  your  dad. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATOR  EDWARD  M. 
.KESSNEDY  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  As  both  junior  and  now  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  past  29  years.  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy,  like  his  brothers  President 
John  Kennedy  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
was  a  dear  friend  of  Sil's. 

The  Honorable  Ted  Kennedy. 

RE.MARKS  OF  SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Corinne.  members  of  the 
Coate  family,  friends.  To  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  Silvio  personally,  and  to 
literally  millions  of  others  who  knew  of  him. 
he  was  a  leader  of  extraordinary  talent  and 
ever,  more  extraordinary  vitality. 

He  was  a  Fourth  of  July  Parade  with  all 
the  bells  and  whistles.  With  his  bright  smile 
and  booming  laugh,  he  roared  down  the  high- 
way of  life  like  the  famous  car  he  drove- 
fire-engine  red,  convertible  with  the  top 
down,  his  personality  as  colorful  as  the  fall 
foliage  in  his  Berkshires. 

That  was  Sil  Conte.  And  for  32  years,  the 
cltirens  of  the  First  District  of  Massachu- 
setts were  blessed  with  one  of  the  finest  leg- 
islators and  most  beloved  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  his  time. 

The  other  day.  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  constituents,  Sandy  Thomas,  of  Green- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  Id  like  to  read  a 
few  lines:  "Dear  Senator  Kennedy.  Like 
many  others,  I  have  been  moved  to  tears  and 
feeling  grieved  at  the  loss  of  this  remarkable 
and  genuine  man.  He  was  kind,  gentle  and 
good.  Mr.  Conte  helped  me  try  to  obtain  edu- 
cational help  for  my  child  when  I  approached 
him  2  years  ago.  He  literally  held  my  hand 
throughout  this  entire  time  and  never  once 
let  go.  The  children  of  western   Massachu- 


setts and  the  entire  country  have  lost  a 
friend  and  a  great  ally.  He  will  always  hold 
a  special  place  in  my  heart  for  the  grace  and 
determination  he  taught  me." 

In  1961,  his  third  year  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  President  Kennedy's  first 
year  in  the  White  House.  Sil  risked  his  own 
career  when  he  voted  against  his  party  lead- 
ership to  expand  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  end  its  resistance  to  my  brother's  pro- 
posals. 

Sil's  vote  was  the  sort  of  profile  in  courage 
that  President  Kennedy  admired.  In  a  sense, 
he  helped  make  the  new  frontier  possible, 
and  my  brother  never  forgot  what  Sil  had 
done. 

He  WB.S  proud  of  his  Italian  heritage.  We 
used  to  joke  about  how  in  the  old  days  in 
Massachusetts,  you  only  had  to  know  two 
things  about  foreign  policy  to  get  ahead  in 
politica— all  Ireland  must  be  united  and  free, 
and  Trieste  belongs  to  Italy. 

Sil  was  a  Roosevelt  Republican— Theodore 
Roosevelt,  that  is.  But  he  usually  got  the 
slogan  a  little  mixed  up.  Sil  carried  a  big 
stick.  But  he  talked  big  too— and  then  deliv- 
ered big. 

He  was  the  scourge  of  pork  for  anything  he 
thought  unworthy— and  the  king  of  pork  for 
the  gretit  causes  he  did  battle  for.  It  is  said 
that  all  Sil  Conte  had  to  do  was  walk  into 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  room, 
raise  hiB  little  finger,  and  western  Massachu- 
setts had  a  new  Federal  project.  If  he  had  got 
any  more,  we'd  have  had  to  call  the  State 
Conte-ohusetts. 

And  as  all  of  us  know,  there  might  never 
have  baen  a  Patriot  missile  without  the  In- 
comparBble  support  of  a  patriot  named 
Silvio  Conte. 

You  oould  count  on  Sil  to  make  his  point 
with  a  prop  or  a  poem  that  left  us  laughing, 
and  that  endeared  him  all  the  more,  even  as 
he  rolled  over  us.  He  was  the  poet  laureate  of 
Congress,  and  his  ode  to  the  budget  last  Oc- 
tober sClll  echoes  in  these  Halls: 
"We're  frightened  by  the  interest  groups. 
We  act  like  silly  nincompoops. 
We  can't  make  cuts  that  cause  some  sting. 
We  cannot  even  do  a  thing. 
And  now  we  have  run  out  of  time. 
And  th4t,  dear  friends,  is  our  own  crime. 
The  Government— it  has  shut  down. 
And  we're  the  only  game  in  town. 
Let's  work  to  get  this  budget  through. 
And  get  these  tourists  to  the  Zoo." 

Most  of  all.  he  was  loved  for  his  commit- 
ment to  the  elderly,  the  sick,  the  young,  the 
poor  and  all  the  others  who  need  our  help  the 
most. 

Five  years  ago,  in  an  address  at  Boston 
College,  he  talked  about  how  he  made  the 
difficult  decisions.  He  spoke  of  long  walks 
alone,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
through  the  empty  Halls  of  this  Capitol, 
searchicg  for  answers.  The  answers  don't 
come  from  experience,  he  said,  or  position 
papers,  or  staff  experts,  or  even  from  com- 
mon sense.  Most  of  the  time,  he  said,  they 
come  sta'aight  from  the  heart. 

And  what  a  warm  and  beautiful  heart  Sil 
had,  filled  with  the  four  great  loves  of  his 
life— love  of  family,  love  of  friends,  love  of 
country,  love  of  life— and  overflowing  with 
that  incredible  lifelong  determination  to 
give  something  back  to  America  in  return 
for  all  It  had  given  him. 

Near  the  end  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  pas- 
sage tells  of  the  death  of  Valiant,  in  words 
that  remind  us  of  Sil  and  the  abiding  loss  we 
feel: 

"Thea,  he  said,  I  am  going  to  my  Father's; 
and  though  with  great  difficulty  I  am  got 
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hither,  yet  now  I  do  not  regret  me  of  all  the 
trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am. 

"My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  In  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and 
skill  to  him  that  can  get  It.  My  marks  and 
scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for  me, 
that  I  have  fought  his  battle  who  now  will  be 
my  rewarder. 

"When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was 
come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river- 
side. Into  which,  as  he  went,  he  said,  'Death, 
where  Is  thy  sting?'  and  as  he  went  down 
deeper,  he  said,  'Grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?" 

"So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  THE  HONORABLE  THOM- 
AS S.  FOLEY,  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOSEPH  MOAK- 
LEY 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Elected  in  1964,  Speaker 
since  1989,  Speaker  Foley  worked  very  close- 
ly with  Sil  in  enunciating  the  ideas  and 
agendas  of  each  of  their  parties. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley 

REMARKS  OF  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  THE  HONORABLE  THOMAS 
S.  FOLEY 

Mr.  Foley.  Reverend  clergy.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, Senator  Kennedy,  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congesss,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  my  27 
years  In  the  Congress,  X  have  never  known  a 
Member  who  Inspired  as  much  affection  as 
Silvio  Conte.  To  have  known  him  is  to  have 
been  touched  by  him.  He  never  took,  he  only 
gave.  And  he  never  stopped  giving — to  his 
Nation,  to  his  State,  to  his  district,  to  his 
family,  and  to  his  friends. 

Corinne  and  Michelle  and  Gayle  and  the 
family,  we  do  not  wish  to  intrude.  We  wish  to 
say  again  that  as  we  shared  your  love  for 
him,  we  also  share  your  loss. 

Yet  we  are  here  more  to  celebrate  his  life 
than  alone  to  mourn  his  death.  It  was  a  life 
of  many  textures,  all  of  them  bold.  He  served 
his  State  and  country  In  public  life  for  40 
years,  32  of  them  as  a  Representative  of  the 
1st  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Here  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  over  three  decades.  I  never 
met  a  Silvio  Conte  detractor,  much  less  an 
enemy. 

His  colleagues  will  remember  his  roaring 
In  the  well  against  pork-barrel  projects  and 
government  waste,  bellowing  against  pro- 
grams that  he  thought  were  inefficient  and  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

One  time  when  he  was  ridiculing  the  myth- 
ical, Conte-m.ake-up  agricultural  program 
called  the  mulberry  maintenance  program, 
some  new  Members  on  our  side  took  offense, 
being  fi^shman  Members  from  farm  States, 
and  proceeded  to  go  out  and  criticize  Mr. 
Conte,  and  straining  the  rules  in  doing  so, 
for  having  treated  this  mythical  agricultural 
program,  so  lightly.  I  advised  them  not  to  do 
it.  They  did  it  anyway,  and  Silvio  took  the 
well  again  and  said  that  he  had  tried  to  do  by 
humor  that  which  he  would  now  do  by  seri- 
ous discussion,  and  laid  a  heavy,  heavy  elo- 
quent attack  on  what  he  considered  the  fail- 
ures of  the  agricultural  programs  In  the 
United  States. 

After  he  finished,  I  went  to  the  new  Mem- 
bers and  said,  "Do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 
"Yes,"  they  said,  "we  see  what  you  mean." 

But  it  waa  not  ever  a  harsh  or  personally 
abrasive  emphasis.  It  was  always  more  blus- 
ter than  anger,  and  Silvio  was  the  first  to  go 
and  share  with  the  person  whom  he  had  been 
debating  with  a  joke  or  a  pat  on  the  back  or 
a  friendly  smile. 


He  rose  to  be  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  an  enor- 
mously powerful  position  in  the  Congress, 
and  he  used  it  always  to  do  what  he  thought 
was  necessary  to  protect  not  only  those  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers  but  those  Interests 
of  the  people  in  sound  and  wise  public  policy. 

He  was  committed  to  i)re8ervlng  and  ex- 
panding health  and  social  services,  programs 
such  as  biomedical  research,  maternal  and 
child  health  care,  and  student  aid.  He  was  a 
loud  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  poor  and 
against  the  depredations  of  acid  rain. 

He  loved  his  home  in  Pittsfield  and  his 
State  and  district,  and  he  was  unashamed  of 
his  efforts  to  support  their  interests. 

He  had  the  unstinting  and  constant  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  of  his  constituency.  The 
First  District  became  his  private  political 
preserve  where  he  sometimes  ran  unop- 
posed—sometimes, remarkably,  with  the 
support  of  both  parties.  A  Republican  with 
Democratic  support  is  a  formidable  can- 
didate anywhere,  but  in  Massachusetts  that 
is  an  especially  formidable  candidate.  He  al- 
ways received  margins  of  victory  that  were 
the  envy  of  all  of  his  colleagues.  This  was 
partially  due  to  his  exuberance,  and  he  was 
Impossible  not  to  like,  but  mostly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  loyal  Republican.  He 
reached  out  to  all  parties,  to  all  factions,  to 
every  individual  in  the  House. ' 

He  felt  that  the  life  of  politics  and  public 
affairs  should  be  a  life  of  enthusiasm  and  fun 
as  well  as  service  and  dedication,  and  he 
brought  that  spirit  to  it  that  has  made  for 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  a  very  sad  absence  in 
this  Chamber  today. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  made  the  lives  of  so 
many  millions  of  people  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  better  for  his  service  here,  and 
that  is  a  marvelous  monument  and  testa- 
ment for  anybody  who  serves  in  public  life. 
There  are  millions  who  do  not  hear  these 
words.  There  are.  of  course,  many,  many  mil- 
lions who  are  not  in  this  city  or  could  not  be 
in  this  room,  but  although  they  do  not  know 
the  name  of  Silvio  Conte.  have  reason  In 
their  own  lives  to  bless  his  life  and  his  work. 

All  life  is  unique,  and  to  break  the  rules  of 
grammar,  the  life  of  Silvio  Conte  la  espe- 
cially unique.  We  will  not  see  his  equal 
again. 

Silvio.  God  bless  you.  Rest  in  peace. 

"Amazing  Grace" 
(Sung  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band  Sea 
Chanters) 
Amazing  grace! 
How  sweet  the  sound. 
That  saved  a  wretch  like  me! 
I  once  was  lost. 
But  now  am  found. 
Was  blind. 
But  now  1  see. 
Through  many  dangers. 
Toils,  and  snares. 
I  have  already  come; 
'Tis  grace  hath  brought 
Me  safe  thus  far. 
And  grace 
Will  lead  me  home. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  JAMES 
A.  BAKER  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Especially  in  view  of  todays 
world  situation,  we  are  especially  honored  to 
have  with  us  the  Secretary  of  State  and  one 
of  Silvio  Conte's  closest  friends,  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
James  Baker. 

REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  JAMES  A. 
BAKER 

Secretary  of  State  Baker.  I  first  met  Sil 
during  the  hectic  days  of  Jerry  Ford's  cam- 


paign against  Jimmy  Carter,  and  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  friendship  ever 
since. 

I  think  everybody  In  this  room  knows  that 
Sil  never  made  a  friend  who  did  not  stay  a 
friend  for  life  and,  of  course,  there  were  Ut^ 
erally  thousands  of  them. 

Sil  touched  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  of  U8 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him.  and  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  public  service.  Sil  touched 
the  life  of  our  Nation  as  well. 

His  legacy  is  going  to  benefit  many,  many 
generations  in  the  years  to  come. 

He  really  had  a  marvelous  gift  for  friend- 
ship, and  Its  a  good  thing  that  he  did.  be- 
cause it  isn't  really  easy  to  be  the  only  Re- 
publican from  an  otherwise  solidly  Demo- 
cratic State.  We  used  to  know  a  little  bit 
about  that  down  In  Texas. 

But  Sil's  commitment  to  what  he  believed 
in  was  really  so  genuine  and  his  cantan- 
kerous charm  so  winning  that  folks  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  embraced  him,  and  they 
embraced  him  with  respect,  and  they  em- 
braced him  with  genuine  affection. 

So  we  will  sorely  miss  him.  We  will  miss 
his  skill.  We  will  miss  his  dedication  and, 
perhaps  above  all,  as  others  have  said  here 
today,  we  will  miss  his  delicious  irreverence. 

He  was  a  consummate  legislator,  and  he 
was  extraordinarily  effective  as  such.  Time 
and  again  I  can  recall,  when  I  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  particularly.  Sil  interceding 
as  my  guardian  angel.  I'd  be  testifying  before 
an  appropriations  subcommittee  here,  and 
the  going  would  be  getting  pretty  tough. 
Suddenly  Sil.  who  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  full  committee,  would  arrive  to 
lend  his  support.  He  would  extend  his  very 
big  protective  wing  over  me  and.  frankly,  he 
would  save  the  day. 

But  my  fondest  memories  of  Sil  Conte 
don't  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  poll- 
tics,  and  they  don't  have  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  Washington,  DC,  because  Sil  and  I 
spent  some  of  life's  truly  finest  moments 
outdoors  together  hunting  geese  on  the  East- 
em  Shore  or  hunting  wild  turkeys  down  in 
Texas.  And  my  really  warmest  recollections 
of  my  pal  center  around  campflres  we  would 
enjoy  where  we  would  sit  around  and  tell  lies 
after  a  good  day's  hunt. 

Sil,  of  course,  was  a  terrific  storyteller. 
Not  all  of  his  best  hunting  stories  were  ex- 
actly true. 

But  among  the  really  finest  things  that  he 
and  I  enjoyed  together  was  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  a  particular  brand  of  sourmash 
whiskey,  a  bourbon  called  "Maker's  Mark." 
Come  to  think  of  It,  that  whiskey  reminds 
me  an  awful  lot  of  Sil  himself,  because  it's 
direct,  it's  robust,  and  it  leaves  you  with  a 
very  very  warm  glow,  just  like  Sil  Conte. 

And  Sil,  of  course,  certainly  nude  his 
mark.  We,  all  of  us,  his  friends.  In  tact,  the 
entire  Nation,  are  all  the  better  for  it. 

So  today  we  honor  Sil's  memory.  Despite 
that  long  battle  with  illness,  he  never  lost 
his  gift  for  enjoying  life.  Not  long  ago,  I 
talked  to  Sil  about  planning  another  hunting 
trip  to  Texas,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he 
wanted  to  go  this  year  or  whether  he  wanted 
to  go  next  year.  He  said,  "Let's  do  It  this 
year.  Jim.  "  and  I  think  he  really  wanted  to 
use  the  time  that  God  saw  fit  to  grant  him 
to  the  very,  very  fullest.  1  will  always  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  make  that  trip  to- 
gether, because  we  would  have  had  one  hell 
of  a  good  time. 

To  the  end.  Sil  was  a  lover  of  life.  He  was 
a  lover  of  laughter.  He  was  a  lover  of  people, 
of  nature,  of  good  times  and,  yes,  of  good 
whiskey.  And  that's  why  we  all  loved  him. 

I  can  just  imagine  Sil  now  up  there  In 
heaven  with  his  Maker.  They  are  probably 
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sitting  around  Heaven's  campflre  swapping 
jokes,  telling  lies,  and  drinking  Maker's 
Mark. 

INTRODUCnON  OF  REV.  J.  DONALD  MONAN  BV 
CONGRESSMAN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Sil  Conte.  in  his  role  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  many  educational 
Institutions  throughout  the  country,  but  no 
educational  Institution  was  as  close  to  Sil 
Conte  as  his  alma  mater.  Boston  College.  We 
are  honored  to  have  Boston  College's  es- 
teemed president,  Father  Monan.  with  us 
today  to  offer  the  benediction. 

BENEDICTION  BY  REV.  J.  DONALD  MONAN. 
PRESIDENT.  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Rev.  J.  Donald  Monan.  God  our  Father, 
the  gifts  you  abundantly  showered  upon 
Silvio  O.  Conte  he  transformed  into  gifts  for 
the  entire  Nation,  grifts  of  compassion  and  of 
courage,  the  power  to  speak  eloquently  and 
to  listen  respectfully,  gifts  of  utter  sincerity 
and  strong  conviction,  gifts  of  political  wis- 
dom and  of  informed  conscience,  gifts  of 
faith  in  ■you  and  of  love  for  those  ever  widen- 
ing circles  that  began  with  Corinne  and  the 
children  and  extended  wherever  human  need 
arose. 

As  we  listen  for  a  final  time  for  the  faint 
echoes  of  his  voice  in  these  chambers,  we  re- 
call the  words  of  the  Christian  liturgy  of  res- 
urrection, that  for  those  who  believe,  life  is 
only  changed,  not  ended,  and  we  ask  two 
things:  for  our  esteemed  and  beloved  Silvio. 
we  confidently  ask  that  the  copious  reward 
of  his  good  life  be  continued  fullness  of  exu- 
berant life  in  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord. 

And  In  our  own  grief,  we  ask  for  ourselves 
not  the  power  to  re-create  his  truly  inimi- 
table style,  but  that  the  gifts  he  shared  with 
each  of  us,  with  his  beloved  colleagues  in 
seats  of  government,  remain  an  inspiring 
presence  to  all  that  we  do. 

In  his  stewardship  of  our  good  Earth,  his 
Inexhaustible  care  for  the  young,  his  energy 
to  push  back  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  to 
better  serve  humankind,  his  conscientious 
awareness  that  in  serving  the  world's  power- 
ful or  the  world's  weak  and  needy,  he  ulti- 
mately served  You  as  well. 

May  these  gifts  and  accomplishments  of 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte  be  our  private 
hopes  and  our  Nation's  pride. 

And  may  his  good  soul  and  the  souls  of  al! 
the  faithful  departed  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 
concluding  remarks  by  congress.man 
joseph  moakley 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Finally  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  United  States  Navy  Sea  Chanters. 
who  are  led  by  Master  Chief  Musician  Ronald 
M.  Chiles,  musical  director,  and  conducted 
by  Musician  First  Class  Stephen  Wellman. 
for  providing  the  beautiful  music  for  today's 
service.  They  will  now  sing  'America.  The 
Beautiful." 

"i4merica  the  Beautiful" 
(Sung  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band  Sea 
Chanters) 
America,  America 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
O'  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain. 
America.  America, 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea. 
O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved. 
In  liberating  strife. 

Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved. 
And  mercy  more  than  life 


America.  America. 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  memorial  service  for 
Silvio  Conte  is  concluded.  On  behalf  of  the 
family.  I  thank  you  for  your  attendance. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


GREENWOOD'S  PROUD  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  DESERT  STORM:  THE 
371  ST  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  RE- 
SERVE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  Nation  is  jubilant  at  our  Armed 
Forces'  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  last  6  weeks,  we  have  witnessed  the 
most  massive  and  successful  air  cam- 
paign in  the  history  of  warfare,  fol- 
lowed by  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful ground  offensive  since  World  War  II. 
Today,  Iraq's  armies  stand  utterly  de- 
feated. Kuwait  is  free.  We  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  courage  of 
America's  warriors.  But  beyond  cour- 
age, what  impresses  me  is  the  sheer 
competence  and  can-do  professionalism 
of  our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  re- 
cess several  weeks  ago,  I  talked  to  hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians  in  15  coun- 
ties, and  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud 
they  are  of  their  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  In  community  after  commu- 
nity across  my  State,  there  has  been  a 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  patriotism 
and  support  for  the  mobilized  units  and 
their  families. 

An  excellent  case  in  point  is  Green- 
wood. SC,  which  is  home  base  for  two 
Army  Reserve  units,  including  the 
37lBt  Chemical  Company  now  deployed 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  100  men  and 
women  of  the  371st,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Lewis  M.  Whisonant, 
have  played  a  vital  if  largely  unsung 
role  in  the  war  theater.  Their  specialty 
is  the  chemical  decontamination  of  sol- 
diers and  equipment,  and  they  have 
spent  the  entire  war  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant readiness  and  alert.  Certainly,  we 
share  their  relief  that  Saddam  Hussein 
wa«  prevented  from  using  his  chemical 
weapons  against  our  forces. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  the 
pride  of  Greenwood  and  nearby  commu- 
nities is  the  tremendous  sendoff  that 
was  given  to  the  371st  at  the  end  of 
September.  Citizens  of  Greenwood 
gathered  at  the  Civic  Center  to  wave 
American  flags  and  yellow  ribbons,  and 
to  wish  their  soldiers  Godspeed  as  they 
set  off  for  Fort  Jackson  and  the  war. 
Many  people  wept — as  much  from  pride 
as  from  worry.  People  in  Greenwood 
say  that  the  only  thing  bigger  than 
that  sendoff  event  will  be  the  victory 
parade  when  the  371st  returns. 

Mr.  President,  this  expression  of 
prifle  is  very  understandable.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  371st  is  made  up  truly  of 
citizen  soldiers — men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  who  are  serving  at 
great  sacrifice  to  their  families  and  ca- 


reers. They  range  in  &ge  from  18  to 
their  early  fifties.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  371st  come  from  all  walks  of  Ufa, 
including  a  large  number  of  employees 
from  textile  mills  in  and  around  Green- 
wood. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  community 
has  come  together  to  aid  and  embrace 
the  families  left  behind.  No  one  can  re- 
member ever  seeing  so  many  American 
flags  flying  day  and  night,  both  down- 
town Greenwood  and  in  surrounding 
neighborhoods.  Cathy  Trevino,  whose 
husband,  1st  Sgt.  Clement  V.  Trevino. 
is  in  aaudi  Arabia  with  the  371st,  heads 
up  a  ftunily  support  group  and  is  work- 
ing tirelessly  to  reach  out  to  spouses  in 
Greenwood  and  as  far  away  as  Ander- 
son and  Charleston.  My  hat  is  off  to  all 
of  these  people— for  their  sacrifices,  for 
their  generosity,  and  for  their  quiet 
courage  on  the  homefront. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  of 
Greenwood's  371st  Chemical  Company 
are  among  our  best  and  finest.  They 
are  doing  an  extraordinary  job  under 
the  most  dangerous  and  demanding  of 
circumstances.  They  are  a  credit  to 
their  Nation,  and  are  doing  South 
Carolina  proud.  I  join  all  Americans  In 
praying  for  their  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn. We  will  welcome  them  back  as 
the  heroes  they  are. 


CLAUDE  YAGER:  65  "S^ARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  MASONS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentleman 
that  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend.  This 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Claude  Yager  of  For- 
rest City.  AR. 

Claude  has  been  a  dutiful  member  of 
the  Forrest  City  community,  a  person 
with  a  keen  sense  of  civic  responsibil- 
ity and  civic  pride.  A  faithful  member 
of  the  Forrest  City  Mason  Lodge  No. 
198,  he  has  held  every  office  cf  the  local 
lodge.  In  fact,  he  has  served  faithfully 
as  a  member  of  the  Masons  for  over  65 
years,  beginning  in  1926  at  Mason 
Lodge  No.  81  in  LaGrange.  TN.  He  then 
moved  to  Rossville,  TN,  where  he 
served  as  Worshipful  Master  before 
moving  to  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Yager  was  recently  honored  at  a 
ceremony  where  Arkansas  Grand  Mas- 
ter James  Weatherall  presented  Claude 
with  a  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Appre- 
ciation. 

He  iB  also  an  active  member  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Forrest  City, 
as  well  as  the  Forrest  City  Camp  of 
Gideons  International. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
this  man's  achievements  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  I  extend  to 
him  my  personal  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations. 


S.  62— MEDICAID  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MO"yNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  finst  day  of  this  Congress,  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Danforth,  and  I  introduced 
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S.  62  to  require  States  participating  in 
Medicaid  to  identify,  evaluate,  and  de- 
velop plans  for  the  care  of  the  homeless 
mentally  ill.  Our  bill  would  not  elimi- 
nate this  problem.  But  it  might  be  a 
start.  And  we  can  simply  no  longer  be 
passive.  The  problem  of  mentally  ill 
homelessness  is  a  scandal.  Indeed,  just 
this  past  weekend  a  thoughtful  and 
challenging  oped  by  Michael  Spencer, 
"Calcutta  on  the  Hudson."  appeared  in 
the  Outlook  section  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  62. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Calcutta  on  the  Hudson 
(By  Michael  Specter) 

New  York.— She  was  beautiful  and  so  was 
her  son.  In  one  hand  she  carried  the  umbrella 
that  comes  from  a  generous  donation  to  Na- 
tional Public  Radio.  Her  child,  who  was 
about  4  held  onto  the  other  hand.  Together, 
they  watched  In  silence  as  a  grubby  man 
slowly  made  his  way  up  the  movie  line. 

"What  does  he  want?"  said  the  boy.  as  he 
tried  to  learn  from  his  mother's  face  whether 
or  not  to  be  scared.  "Doesn't  he  have  a  tick- 
et?" 

"No  dear,"  she  said,  clearly  worried  about 
what  would  come  next.  "He's  homeless.  He 
doesn't  have  anything." 

"Yeecchh,"  said  the  child  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  "Get  rid  of  him.' 

The  ticket  line  erupted  in  laughter  and 
cheers.  The  outraged  mother,  however,  was 
not  part  of  the  fan  club.  She  yanked  her  be- 
wildered child  out  of  line  gave  him  what  ai>- 
peared  to  be  an  extremely  brutal  lecture  on 
the  virtues  of  compassion  and  then  hauled 
him  away,  presumably  toward  home. 

The  woman's  Immediate  and  appropriated 
response  made  me  feel  like  a  fool.  For  while 
I  was  not  among  the  cheering  section.  1  cer- 
tainly did  smile  when  the  boy  made  his  com- 
ments. These  days  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
anything  else. 

Homeless  people  live  on  my  street.  They 
stand  In  the  bank  lobby  around  the  corner 
and  watch  as  the  cash  machine  spews  out 
money  on  demand.  They  are  at  every  movie 
theater  every  day.  Three  times  a  week,  they 
rip  through  my  trash  looking  for  an  old  shoe, 
half  a  meal  or  some  tin  they  can  recycle. 

We  know  all  that.  I  guess.  New  York  has  a 
huge,  homeless  population,  possibly  more 
than  70,000.  As  a  percentage  of  residents,  it 
may  be  smaller  than  the  District's  but  in  a 
city  of  houses,  such  as  Washington,  the 
homeless  can  become  almost  invisible.  Not 
here.  Here  we  all  live  on  top  of  each  other  so 
that  no  matter  who  you  are  the  problem 
never  goes  away.  They  are  mentally  ill,  they 
use  drugs,  they  have  no  hope.  They  are  the 
dark  reflection  of  a  sick  society.  They  sym- 
bolize the  housing  crisis  and  the  jobs  crisis 
and  the  uncomfortable  Darwinian  reality 
that  the  strong  rarely  do  help  the  weak. 

When  I  came  back  here  last  fall  after  five 
years  in  Washington,  I  couldn't  believe  how 
many  people  were  living  In  the  street.  But 
eventually  I  came  to  accept  it.  The  homeless 
live  in  every  neighborhood,  not  just  the  bad 
ones.  In  my  relatively  affluent  area,  it  is  not 
hard  to  find  window  signs  that  say,  "No 
crack,  no  menus,  no  homeless."  The  signs 
certainly  don't  scare  away  crack  dealers  or 
the  homeless. 

There  Is  really  nowhere  to  scare  the  home- 
less to.  Unless  you  travel  exclusively  by  lim- 


ousine, you  cannot  pass  a  day  in  the  city 
without  seeing  a  man  wearing  a  cardboard 
sign  that  says  "Please  Help  This  Vet  With 
AIDS,"  or  *I  Would  Do  Anything  for  a  Clean 
Place  to  Sleep."  City  shelters  have  become 
an  abomination.  Welfare  hotels  are  much 
worse.  Many  prefer  to  risk  freezing  to  death 
than  go  to  either. 

So  they  live  on  milk  crates  over  steam 
vents,  sweating  in  the  ley  weather.  Plastic 
wrap  shanty  towns  have  arisen  in  nearly 
every  city  park.  Dumpsters  and  abandoned 
cars  have  proven  to  make  nice  homes.  At  Co- 
lumbus Circle  each  night,  a  quiet  and  orga- 
nized army  of  street  people  assemble  with 
shopping  carts  full  of  tin  cans  and  paiier  they 
can  recycle  for  money.  Dickens  could  not 
have  Invented  this  vision  of  hell,  as  they  sift 
through  the  city's  rubbish,  piling  up  pennies 
for  food. 

The  police  gently  try  to  move  them  along, 
but  as  one  cop  said  to  me  at  the  Port  Au- 
thority Bus  Terminal  during  a  patrol  on  a 
bitterly  cold  day,  "I  don't  care  what  my  or- 
ders are.  I  am  not  going  to  be  the  one  to  send 
these  people  Into  the  street  to  die."  So  they 
live  in  corners,  under  buses,  in  the  stair- 
wells. 

One  day  not  long  after  I  got  here  I  decided 
to  walk  to  work  and  give  a  dollar  to  every 
person  who  asked  me  for  money.  Fifty 
blocks:  J48.  The  first  time  we  found  some- 
body sleeping  In  our  foyer  last  fall,  I  thought 
that  making  it  available  as  shelter  might  be 
a  good  way  for  us  to  help  the  homeless.  The 
next  day  a  psychotic  vagrant  stabbed  some- 
body around  the  corner  from  our  apartment. 
Now  1  lock  the  outer  door  every  night. 

Slowly,  inexorably  I  have  became  accli- 
mated to  Ignoring  the  plight  of  others.  I 
stopped  carrying  extra  quarters.  I  avoid  cer- 
tain blocks  and  parts  of  Central  Park.  Not 
out  of  fear,  really.  It's  just  escapism. 

I  began  to  detest  the  hopeless  wretches 
who  constantly  occupy  the  benches  at  my 
subway  stop.  I  have  never  been  on  a  street,  a 
subway  or  in  a  train  station  here  without 
some  person  accosting  me.  There  is  a  woman 
who  lives  with  her  two  children  on  the  steps 
of  Carnegie  Hall.  I  don't  go  there.  Others 
hang  around  the  parking  garage  that  costs 
more  each  month  than  any  of  these  people 
could  possibly  see  In  a  year. 

After  a  while.  I  befriended  a  couple  of  the 
guys  who  live,  literally,  on  my  street.  I 
thought  maybe  if  I  had  some  contact  with 
one  or  two  of  them,  I  would  feel  less  guilty 
about  ignoring  the  rest. 

One  Is  handicapped  and  says  he  is  a  vet- 
eran. He  is  quiet,  Hispanic  and  in  his  forties. 
He  calls  himself  Ralph,  but  who  knows  what 
his  name  is? 

Ralph  works  the  Citibank  cash  machine  at 
94th  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue.  He  told 
me  he  never  asks  for  anything.  He  just  sits 
there,  in  his  wheelchair  with  a  paper  coffee 
cup  on  his  lap,  waiting  for  someone  to  walk 
by  with  a  handful  of  stiff,  new  bills.  He  says 
he  wants  to  move  to  Florida,  or  California 
where  it  is  warm  and  he  has  friends,  but  he 
doesn't  think  he'll  make  it. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  told  me  with  a  shrug  of 
resignation.  "I'm  kind  of  set  up  here.  And 
anyway.  It  would  be  tough  to  leave  the  city." 

He  meant  that.  He  really  did. 

The  other  guy  I  talk  to  a  lot  is  considering 
legally  changing  his  name  to  Nameless. 

"It  sort  of  goes  with  the  anonymity  of  my 
situation,"  he  said.  "It's  not  as  If  my  name 
really  matters."  He  is  one  of  the  wizened 
street  people  who  could  be  30  years  old  or  50. 
He  doesn't  want  to  say.  In  fact  he  reveals  lit- 
tle about  himself.  He  has  been  after  me  to 
show  him  some  of  my  stories  ever  since  I 


told  him  I  was  a  newspaper  reporter.  He 
reads  the  local  papers  pretty  carefully  and 
says  he  has  heard  good  things  about  The 
Washington  Post. 

But  I  haven't  been  able  to  force  myself  to 
show  him  my  work.  Don't  ask  me  why,  but 
giving  out  quarters  was  a  lot  easier  than 
talking  to  these  two  perfectly  nice  men  each 
day.  Probably  more  useful  too. 

Seeing  the  homeless  always  puts  me  on 
edge  now.  That  means  I'm  always  on  edge.  It 
would  be  simplistic  to  call  It  conscience,  but 
it's  hard  to  read  the  presence  of  a  vast  horde 
of  semi-clad  street  people  as  anything  other 
than  a  constant  cloud  of  anguish  that  even 
wealthy  New  Yorkers  must  confiwnt  each 
day.  It  has  become  like  Calcutta,  the  price 
you  pay  to  live  in  the  most  InteresUng  city 
in  America.  The  only  way  to  make  the  iwob- 
lem  go  away,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  to 
leave,  and  who  would  want  to  do  that? 

One  morning,  a  black  man  in  ripped  T- 
shirt  and  very  little  else  started  to  motion 
at  me  on  the  subway.  I  paid  no  attention,  but 
he  kept  flicking  his  wrist  at  me.  Still,  I  ig- 
nored him. 

He  started  for  me  and  just  as  I  was  decid- 
ing whether  to  run  for  it  or  stomp  on  his 
barely  covered  foot,  I  heard  him  speak. 
"Your  color  is  twisted  man,"  he  said  to  me. 
"It's  all  messed  up." 

Oh  Ck)d.  I  thought,  not  this.  "Your  color," 
he  repeated.  "Fix  It."  A  nut,  a  vicious  racist 
nut. 

Suddenly,  he  reached  for  my  neck  and 
smoothed  the  crinkled  collar  of  my  suit 
jacket. 

"There,"  he  said  as  he  turned  to  walk 
away.  "Now  you're  looking  good." 


AIKEN'S  PRIDE  IN  DESERT  STORM: 
THE  450TH  ORDNANCE  COMPANY 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
America's  Armed  Forces  today  cele- 
brate their  remarkable  blitzkrieg  vic- 
tory in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Over  the 
last  6  weeks,  we  have  witnessed,  cour- 
tesy of  CNN,  the  most  massive  and  suc- 
cessful air  campaign  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  followed  by  the  largest  and 
most  successful  ground  offensive  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Today,  Iraq's 
armies  stand  utterly  defeated.  Kuwait 
is  free.  We  have  all  been  impressed  by 
the  courage  of  America's  warriors.  But 
beyond  courage,  what  impresses  me  is 
the  sheer  competence  and  can-do  pro- 
fessionalism of  our  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  re- 
cess several  weeks  ago,  I  talked  to  hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians  in  15  coun- 
ties, and  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud 
they  are  of  their  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  now  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  In  community  after 
community  across  my  State,  there  has 
been  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  pa- 
triotism and  support  for  the  mobilized 
units  and  their  families. 

An  excellent  case  in  point  is  the  town 
of  Aiken,  SC,  whose  Army  Reserve 
unit,  the  450th  Ordnance  Company,  has 
played  a  vital,  if  largely  unsung,  role 
in  America's  successful  gulf  campaign. 
The  164  men  and  women  of  the  450th. 
under  the  commauid  of  Capt.  Ardrow  J. 
Vause,  Jr.,  were  activated  on  Septem- 
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ber  27  and  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  In 
early  November.  Before  and  during  the 
ground  war,  they  worked  round  the 
clock — recelvlngr,  storing,  and  issuing 
ammunition  for  fi-ont-Une  fighters.  Ob- 
viously, they  have  worked  at  peak 
tempo  since  the  ground  war  started  on 
Saturday,  and  they  will  continue  to 
play  an  Important  role  during  the  mop- 
up  and  wind-down  phases  still  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  the 
pride  of  the  people  of  Aiken  was  the 
tremendous  sendoff  ceremony,  com- 
plete with  flags  and  yellow  ribbons,  in 
honor  of  the  450th  when  they  departed 
for  Fort  Gordon  and  the  war  in  Sep- 
tember. Many  in  the  audience  wept — as 
much  ftom  pride  as  worry.  People  in 
Aiken  say  that  the  only  thing  bigger 
than  that  sendoff  ceremony  will  be  the 
victory  parade  when  their  fighting  men 
and  women  come  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  expression  of 
pride  is  very  understandable.  Bear  in 
mind  that  Aiken's  450th  Ordnance 
Company  is  made  up  of  truly  citizen 
soldiers— men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  are  serving  at  great 
sacrifice  to  their  families  and  careers. 
They  range  in  age  from  19  to  59.  Sev- 
eral men  left  behind  pregnant  wives. 
The  reservists  called  up  from  Aiken  in- 
clude policemen,  firemen,  construction 
workers,  workers  from  Savannah  River 
site  and  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas,  you 
name  It. 

The  entire  community  has  rallied  to- 
gether to  aid  and  embrace  the  families 
left  behind.  Two  people  in  particular. 
Mrs.  Betty  Crane  and  1st  Sgt.  Thomas 
E.  Boulware,  have  played  a  leadership 
role  In  organizing  the  450th  Family 
Support  Group  and  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  families  of  soldiers  in  the  gulf. 
Schools  in  Aiken  have  gone  all  out  to 
send  letters  and  care  packages  to  the 
soldiers.  No  one  can  remember  ever 
seeing  so  many  American  flags  flying 
day  and  night,  both  downtown  and  in 
neighborhoods  all  around  Aiken.  In 
particular,  my  hat  is  off  to  all  of  the 
reservists'  families— for  their  sac- 
rifices, for  their  generosity,  and  for 
their  quiet  courage  on  the  home  front. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  of 
Aiken's  450th  Ordnance  Comjiany  are 
among  our  best  and  finest.  They  have 
done  an  exceptional  job  under  the  most 
dangerous  and  demanding  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  a  credit  to  their 
Nation,  and  are  doing  South  Carolina 
proud.  I  join  all  Americans  in  praying 
for  their  safe  and  speedy  return.  We 
will  welcome  them  back  as  the  heroes 
they  are. 


concerning  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

I  am  not  trying  to  substitute  for  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  in  view  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  about  the 
attitudes  of  our  members  of  the  clergy 
concerning  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  a  balance  and  this  prayer  should 
be  commended  to  the  Senate. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

I^ere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  Prayer  of  Rev.  Luther  Miller.  St.  Da- 
vid's Episcopal  Church,  on  Sunday. 
March  3, 1991 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
in  tty  wisdom  and  with  great  power  has  from 
the  beginning  determined  the  courses  of  na- 
tione.  we  give  thee  most  humble  and  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

We  commit  to  thy  gracious  keeping  with 
our  great  thanks  the  forces  of  the  coalition 
nations,  and  the  killed  and  wounded,  the 
missing,  the  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
whoee  lives  have  been  disrupted  and  shat- 
tered by  the  conflict. 

Wf  beseech  thee  also  to  hasten  the  fulfill- 
ing of  thy  purposes  in  this  world  and  to  es- 
tablish a  lasting  peace  of  righteousness  on 
the  earth  that  thy  people  may  joyfully  serve 
thea  in  thankgiving  and  godly  quietness. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  guide, 
we  beseech  thee,  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  the  way  of  justice  and  truth,  and  estab- 
lish among  them  that  peace  which  is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness,  that  they  may  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  REVEREND 
LUTHER  MILLER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  here  the  pray- 
er of  the  Reverend  Luther  Miller, 
which  was  given  at  St.  David's  Epis- 
copal Church  last  Sunday,  March  3.  It 
is  a  i»uyer  that  Reverend  Miller  gave 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  GUARD'S 
ELITE  TANKERS:  THE  1ST  263D 
ARMOR  BATTALION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
America's  Armed  Forces  today  cele- 
brate their  remarkable  blitzkrieg  vic- 
tory in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Over  the 
last  6  weeks,  we  have  witnessed,  cour- 
tesy of  CNN,  the  most  massive  and  suc- 
cessful air  campaign  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  followed  by  the  largest  and 
most  successful  ground  offensive  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Today,  Iraq's 
armies  stand  utterly  defeated.  Kuwait 
is  free.  We  have  all  been  impressed  by 
the  courage  of  America's  warriors.  But 
beyond  courage,  what  impresses  me  is 
the  sheer  competence  and  can-do  pro- 
fessionalism of  our  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  re- 
cess several  weeks  ago,  I  talked  to  hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians  in  15  coun- 
ties, and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  proud 
they  are  of  their  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  now  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  In  community  after 
community  across  my  State,  there  has 
been  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  pa- 
triotism and  support  for  the  mobilized 
units  and  their  families. 

Excellent  cases  in  point  are  the 
towns  of  Mullins,  Conway,  Dillon,  Mar- 


lon, and  Myrtle  Beach,  each  of  which  is 
home  to  a  line  tank  company  of  the 
South  Carolina  National  Guard's  1st 
263d  Armor  Battalion.  The  Ist  263d. 
headquartered  In  Mullins,  Is  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Col.  Buddy  George,  and 
includes  some  600  men  and  54  top-of- 
the-line  MlAl  battle  tanks.  The  battal- 
ion was  activated  for  duty  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  on  November  30,  and  has 
been  training  for  the  last  3  months  at 
Fort  Stewart,  GA,  and  Fort  Irwin,  CA, 
preparatory  to  being  deployed  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  knpw  there  are  a  lot  of  gtmg-ho 
tankers  In  the  1st  263d  who  are  dis- 
appointed that  the  war  came  and  went 
before  that  deployment  could  take 
place.  But  I  also  know  there  are  a  lot 
of  wives  and  family  members  back  in 
South  Carolina  who  are  enormously  re- 
lieved, while  also  being  very,  very 
proud  of  their  guardsmen's  call  to  duty 
and  service.  I  share  that  pride,  and  I 
speak  tor  a  grateful  Nation  in  thanking 
the  m0n  of  the  1st  263d  for  the  sac- 
rifices they  have  made  since  being  acti- 
vated 3  months  ago.  They  served  their 
country  no  less  loyally  and  with  no 
less  dedication  than  their  comrades-in- 
arms deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
Headquarters  company,  under  Capt. 
Harold  Jones,  based  in  Mullins,  the  1st 
263d  consists  of  five  line  companies, 
each  based  in  a  different  locality:  Com- 
pany A.  based  In  Myrtle  Beach,  under 
Capt.  Jerry  Jenerette;  Company  B, 
based  In  Dillon,  under  Capt.  Edward 
Dannemiller;  Company  C,  based  in 
Conway,  under  Capt.  Steve  Wright; 
Company  D,  based  In  Marion,  under 
Capt.  Kenneth  Moses;  and  Detachment 
1,  based  in  Columbia,  under  2d/Lt.  Jon- 
athan Tramell.  Each  company  trains 
and  drills  at  its  own  local  armory,  and 
the  battalion  trains  as  a  single  unit 
once  a  year  at  Fort  Stewart,  GA. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  home- 
town pride  in  the  1st  263d  was  the  send- 
off  ceremonies  held  in  their  honor, 
complete  with  flags  apd  yellow  ribbons. 
The  send-off  in  Mullins  was  much  the 
same  ae  in  the  other  towns.  Hundreds 
of  people  gathered  for  speeches  and 
prayers.  Many  in  the  audience  wept — as 
much  ftom  pride  as  worry.  As  the  con- 
voy rolled  down  Highway  76  bound  for 
Fort  Stewart,  citizens  turned  out  for  20 
miles  past  Mullins  to  wave  flags,  cheer 
the  soldiers  on,  and  wish  them  God- 
speed. People  in  Mullins  say  that  the 
only  thing  bigger  than  that  sendoff 
ceremony  will  be  the  victory  parade 
when  tiheir  fighting  men  come  home. 
Meanwhile,  a  special  gas  lamppost 
dedicated  to  the  troops  has  been  erect- 
ed In  front  of  the  county  library  on 
Main  Street— Its  flame  will  remain  lit 
until  the  last  man  of  the  1st  263d  re- 
turns home. 

Mr.  President,  this  expression  of 
pride  18  very  understandable.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  1st  263d  Armor  Battalion 
Is  made  up  of  truly  citizen  soldiers- 
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men  fi-om  all  walks  of  life  who  are 
serving  at  great  sacrifice  to  their  fami- 
lies and  careers.  They  range  in  age 
from  18  to  59  years  old.  Many  men  left 
behind  pregnant  wives.  The  reservists 
called  up  from  Mulllns,  Conway,  Dil- 
lon, Marlon,  Myrtle  Beach,  and  Colum- 
bia include  nuclear  engineers,  teachers, 
mill  workers,  doctors,  attorneys,  you 
name  it. 

In  each  town,  the  entire  community 
has  rallied  together  to  aid  and  embrace 
the  families  left  behind.  Karen  George, 
wife  of  the  battalion  commander,  has 
done  a  superb,  tireless  job  of  organizing 
the  1st  263d  Family  Support  Group,  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  families 
around  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
My  hat  is  off  to  all  of  the  reservists' 
families — for  their  sacrifices,  for  their 
generosity,  and  for  their  quiet  courage 
on  the  home  front. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  of  the  1st  263d 
Armor  Battalion  are  among  our  best 
and  finest.  They  have  done  an  excep- 
tional job  under  the  difficult  and  de- 
manding of  circumstances.  They  are  a 
credit  to  their  Nation,  and  are  doing 
South  Carolina  proud.  I  join  all  Ameri- 
cans in  praying  for  their  safe  and 
speedy  return  home.  We  owe  them  a 
true  debt  of  gratitude. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNraAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,181st  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


JOHN  A.  MCALLISTER:  MOUNT 
CARMEL'S  PREMIER  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if 
ever  there  were  a  sterling  example  of  a 
tireless,  dedicated  public  servant  it  is 
John  A.  McAllister  of  Mount  Carmel, 
SC.  John  is  Mayor  of  Mount  Carmel. 
but  that  office  is  almost  incidental  to 
the  full  breadth  and  scope  of  his  service 
to  the  people  of  McCormick  County 
and  South  Carolina  down  through  the 
years.  Likewise,  John  owns  a  success- 
ful retail  business  and  a  huge  farming 
enterprise,  but  those  accomplishments 
are  just  a  fraction  of  his  true  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  vitality  of  the  Sa- 
vannah Valley  region. 

Mr.  President,  John  McAllister  is  one 
of  those  special,  standout  people  who 
define  the  character  of  a  town,  who 
give  it  distinction  far  beyond  its  size  in 
population  or  square  mileage.  For  four 
decades,  he  has  been  a  tireless  dynamo 
in  promoting  economic  development 
throughout  rural  South  Carolina,  and 
In  championing  conservation  efforts 
across  the  State. 

John  founded  the  West  Carolina 
Rural  Telephone  Cooperative  in  1951 
and  has  served  as  its  president  ever 
since,  while  also  serving  now  as  one  of 
six    representatives    to    the    National 


Rural  Telephone  Bank  Board  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  creation  of  Savannah  Lakes  Vil- 
lage retirement  community. 

In  addition,  John  is  an  outspoken 
champion  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, twice  honored  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Federation  and  past  State 
"Conservationist  of  the  Year."  He  has 
led  the  fight  for  controlled  develop- 
ment on  Lake  Thurmond. 

Mr.  President,  late  last  year  Clemson 
University  conferred  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree  on  John  McAllister, 
noting  that  "through  his  business 
achievements,  his  personal  conduct, 
and  his  years  of  unselfish  public  serv- 
ice, he  has  helped  improve  the  lives  of 
countless  South  Carolinians."  Frankly, 
I  don't  know  who  is  honored  more  by 
that  honorary  degree.  John  McAllister 
or  Clemson  University.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  honor  was  richly  de- 
served. 

For  all  of  his  awards  and  distinc- 
tions, I  know  that  John's  greatest 
pride  is  his  wife,  the  former  Catherine 
Harter  of  Ninety  Six,  and  his  five  chil- 
dren: John,  Jr.,  Ed,  Cathy,  Wes.  and 
Mary.  Cathy,  a  jewel  of  a  young 
woman,  worked  in  my  Senate  office  be- 
fore going  on  to  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  value  John 
McAllister's  friendship  and  counsel, 
and  have  the  utmost  respect  for  his  dis- 
tinguished public  service.  My  hat  is  off 
to  John  for  all  he  has  done  and  contin- 
ues to  do  for  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 


FLORENCE'S  BEST  AND  FINEST  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
Desert  Storm  has  passed  and  we  are  in 
Day  6  of  the  cease  fire  in  newly  liber- 
ated Kuwait.  In  6  brief  weeks,  Ameri- 
cans have  witnessed  the  most  massive 
and  successfxil  air  campaign  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare,  followed  by  the  largest 
and  most  successful  ground  offensive 
since  World  War  n.  Today,  Iraq's  ar- 
mies stand  utterly  defeated.  Kuwait  is 
free.  We  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  courage  of  America's  warriors. 
But  beyond  courage,  what  impresses 
me  is  the  sheer  competence  and  can-do 
professionalism  of  our  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  re- 
cess several  weeks  ago,  I  talked  to  hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians  in  15  coun- 
ties, and  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud 
they  are  of  their  local  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  In  community  after  community 
across  my  State,  there  has  been  a  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  patriotism  and 
support  for  the  mobilized  units  and 
their  families. 

An  excellent  case  in  point  is  Flor- 
ence. SC.  which  is  home  base  for  three 
units  that  have  served  with  distinction 
in  this  war:  the  132d  Military  Police 


Company  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
two  Army  Reserve  units,  the  413th 
Chemical  Company  and  the  460th  Re- 
placement Detachment.  The  132d.  com- 
manded by  Capt.  John  D.  Broadway,  in- 
cludes some  150  MP's  who  provide  secu- 
rity, direct  traffic,  man  check  points, 
and  oversee  Iraqi  POW's.  Needless  to 
say,  in  this  last  capacity,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  132d  truly  have  had  their 
hands  full  since  the  ground  war  began 
last  Saturday. 

The  413th  Chemical  Company,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Phillip 
McCluskey,  includes  120  men  and 
women  who  specialize  in  chemical  de- 
contamination of  soldiers  and  equip- 
ment. They  spent  the  war  in  a  state  of 
constant  readiness  and  alert,  and,  obvi- 
ously, we  are  all  enormously  relieved 
that  Iraq  was  prevented  from  carrying 
out  its  threat  to  use  chemical  weapons. 
In  addition,  the  Reserve's  460th,  whose 
40  men  and  women  are  led  by  Capt. 
Martin  Thomas,  have  worked  nonstop 
in  a  variety  of  administrative  func- 
tions in  the  war  theater. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  Flor- 
ence's pride  is  the  tremendous  sendoff 
ceremony  that  was  held  at  Magnolia 
Mall  last  September.  Thousands  of  citi- 
zens gathered  to  wave  American  flags 
and  yellow  ribbons  as  the  troop  convoy 
departed  for  Fort  Jackson  and  the  war. 
Many  people  wept — as  much  fi"om  pride 
as  from  worry.  The  people  in  Florence 
say  that  the  only  thing  bigger  than 
that  sendoff  ceremony  will  be  the  vic- 
tory piarade  when  their  soldiers  come 
home. 

Mr.  President,  this  expression  of 
pride  is  very  understandable.  Bear  in 
mind  that  these  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  are  made  up  truly  of  citi- 
zen soldiers — men  and  women  f^m  all 
walks  of  life  who  are  serving  at  great 
sacrifice  to  their  families  and  careers. 
They  range  in  age  from  19  to  their  mid- 
fifties.  Many  left  behind  iH^gnant 
wives.  The  Desert  Stonn  contingents 
from  Florence  include  city  police  offi- 
cers. South  Carolina  highway  patrol- 
men, school  teachers,  steelworkers, 
and  professors  from  Francis  Marion 
College. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  a  spe- 
cial Christmas  tree  decorated  with  yel- 
low ribbons  and  soldiers'  names  were 
erected  at  the  comer  of  Palmetto  and 
Coit.  The  entire  Florence  community 
has  come  together  to  aid  and  embrace 
the  families  left  behind.  Stores  are  of- 
fering discounts.  Local  banks  and  fi- 
nance companies  are  going  out  of  their 
way  to  accommodate  soldiers'  families. 
Meanwhile.  Pat  Poston  and  Francis 
Wiggins,  leaders  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  family  suppor|  groups, 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  reach  out  to 
spouses  not  just  in  the  Florence  area 
but  as  far  away  as  Columbia  and 
Charleston.  My  hat  is  off  to  all  of  these 
people — for  their  sacrifices,  for  their 
generosity,  and  for  their  quiet  courage 
on  the  home  front. 
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Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  of 
Florence's  Guard  and  Reserve  units  de- 
ployed in  Desert  Storm  are  among  our 
best  and  finest.  They  are  doing  an  ex- 
traordinary job  under  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  of  circumstances. 
They  are  a  credit  to  their  Nation,  and 
are  doing  South  Carolina  proud.  I  join 
all  Americans  in  praying  for  their  safe 
and  speedy  return.  We  will  welcome 
them  back  as  the  heroes  they  are. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  time  for  the  con- 
duct of  morning  business  has  now  ex- 
pired. 

The  period  for  morning  business  is 
now  closed. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  8. 
419,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Kome 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  Its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending:: 

D'Amato  amendment  No.  13.  to  protect 
tenants  from  unnecessary  eviction  by  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation;  and 

Harkin/Kohl  amendment  No.  23.  to  reduce 
funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
and  require  the  President  to  propose  progres- 
sive revenue  options  to  pay  for  future  fund- 
ing requests. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  Harkin 
amendment,  under  which  there  will  be 
20  minutes  of  debate  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Senator  Kohl  and  I  have 
offered  is  very  straightforward. 

Again,  for  the  beneHt  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  around  last  evening 
when  we  offered  it,  when  I  explained 
the  amendment,  let  me  try  to  sum  up 
again  what  this  amendment  does. 

First,  our  amendment  provides  that 
the  amount  of  funds  approriated  is  re- 
duced fi-om  S30  billion  to  $15  billion. 

Second,  it  provides  when  the  Presi- 
dent next  requests  additional  funds  for 
the  RTC,  he  must  send  the  Congress 
options  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  for  the 
request  which  will  minimize  the  cost  to 
low-,  moderate-,  and  middle-income 
taxpayers. 

And,  third,  he  must  give  additional 
suggestions  on  how  to  make  the  RTC 
more  efficient. 


We  are  offering  this  amendment  be- 
cau»e  we  believe  the  RTC  has  to  change 
its  ways.  There  are  too  many  cases 
where  assets  were  sold  at  low  prices; 
too  many  cases  where  the  RTC  is  see- 
ing the  property  they  hold  deteriorate. 
Huge  sums  are  being  lost  by  our  taix- 
payers. 

The  Congress  should  consider  the  op- 
tion of  paying  for  the  S&L  losses  by 
raising  revenue  from  the  very  wealthy, 
who  most  benefited  from  the  S&L  deba- 
cle In  the  first  place.  If  this  bill  passes 
without  change,  the  $30  billion  pro- 
vided will  be  borrowed  by  the  Treasury. 
That  borrowing  will  cost  taxpayers 
$72.5  billion  in  interest  over  the  next  30 
years.  Of  course,  that  cost  will  be  paid 
by  all  taxpayers  in  this  country:  low-, 
moderate-,  and  middle-income  in- 
cluded. 

Our  amendment  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  options  to  minimize 
this  burden  on  our  moderate  and  low- 
income  taxpayers.  It  does  not  require 
the  Congress  to  approve  a  revenue  in- 
crease. 

There  were  a  lot  of  quotes  last 
evening  from  the  GAO  about  the  RTC. 
I  have  another  quote  from  GAO  from 
last  October: 

"Our  position — "  that  is  GAO's  posi- 
tion—"is  that  the  net  loss  part  of  the 
bailout  should  be  financed  by  taxes." 

The  question  is,  taxes  paid  by  whom? 
Undtr  the  bill,  it  is  going  to  be  paid, 
again,  by  the  working  people  of  this 
country  who  did  not  benefit  a  whit 
from  all  these  high-interest  rates  and 
things  the  S&L  were  putting  out  that 
got  them  in  this  trouble. 

We  want  the  President  to  be  involved 
in  this  process  of  suggesting  different 
options,  and  let  us  take  a  look  at  that. 

One  other  thing  that  was  raised  last 
evening  is  there  might  not  be  enough 
money  in  $15  billion  to  take  care  of  the 
95  failed  S&L"s,  plus  some  other  deals 
that  are  being  developed  that  could  use 
up  the  cash. 

The  $15  billion,  I  believe,  is  suffi- 
cient. And  they  have  left-over  cash  on 
hand,  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $10  billion,  that  we  know  about. 
Plus,  one  thing  I  did  not  point  out  last 
evening,  the  RTC  can.  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  borrow  another  $5 
billion  directly  from  the  Treasury 
under  section  21(A)  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  that  was  passed  in  title  V  of 
FIRREA. 

They  could  even,  beyond  that,  sell 
more  of  their  billions  of  dollars  in  as- 
sets for  additional  working  capital.  So 
the  RTC  is  not  going  to  run  out  of 
money. 

The  question  is,  do  we  give  them  $30 
billion  when  all  they  really  need  is  per- 
haps $14  or  $15  billion,  and  then  let 
them  continue  to  run  the  way  they 
have  been  running?  Or  will  we  put 
them  on  a  shorter  leash,  and  say:  Here 
is  $16  billion.  Come  back  again,  but  be- 
fore you  come  back  again  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  point  out  different  op- 


tions for  raising  the  revenue  to  i)ay  for 
it  that  minimize  the  Impact  on  low-, 
moderate-,  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers in  this  country. 

That  is  basically  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  I  hope  all  Senators  will  be 
able  to  support  this  amendment  to 
make  the  RTC  operate  in  a  more  effi- 
cient mianner. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frdm  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
up  to  5  minutes,  42  seconds. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  at  its  heart,  the  Har- 
kin-Kohl  amendment  is  about  protect- 
ing taxpayers'  money.  The  amendment 
would  qut  the  funding  for  the  RTC  in 
half— from  $30  billion  to  $15  billion— 
and  it  would  require  the  administra- 
tion to  present  Congress  with  a  jus- 
tification for  further  funding  and  a  se- 
rious plan  to  improve  the  way  the  RTC 
spends  the  money. 

In  other  words,  the  Harkin-Kohl 
amendment  forces  this  body  and  the 
administration  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  huge  amount  of  money  the  RTC 
must  spend.  It  forces  us  to  think — per- 
haps more  than  we  would  like — about 
how  the  RTC  is  managing  the  bailout, 
and  it  forces  us  to  protect  taxpayer 
money. 

My  oolleagues  from  the  Banking 
Committee  have  argued  that  delaying 
funding  for  the  RTC  could  waste  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  agree. 
But  this  amendment  is  not  about  de- 
laying or  denying  funds  to  the  RTC.  It 
is  about  making  sure  the  funds  we  do 
give  to  that  agency  are  fully  justified 
and  well  spent.  We  all  know  we  are 
going  to  spend  enomious  sums  to  clean 
up  the  B&L  mess.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  make  a  mess  of  the  cleanup.  Adopt- 
ing this  amendment  and  requiring 
more  planning  and  thought  is  the  best 
way  to  do  what  we  have  to  do  in  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Asking  the  administration  to  explain 
its  RTC  funding  requests  will  not  end 
up  increasing  the  bailout  costs.  In  fact, 
it  seemB  to  me,  we  are  in  danger  of 
wasting  even  more  money  if  we  appro- 
priate ftinds  for  the  RTC  without  solid 
justification. 

The  qhoice  we  are  asking  you  to 
make  this  morning  is  between  funding 
the  RTC  at  $30  billion  or  $15  billion- 
funding  the  RTC  without  any  require- 
ment that  they  evaluate  their  organi- 
zation and  operation  or  having  a  care- 
ful exanaination  of  the  system. 

When  we  vote  on  this  amendment,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions: Do  you  like  the  way  the  RTC  is 
spending;  the  taxpayer's  money  now? 
Do  you  want  the  RTC  to  continue  to 
operate  the  way  they  are  now?  If  your 
answer  Is  "yes,"  then  vote  against  the 
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Haxkln-Kohl  amendment.  If  your  an- 
swer is  "no,"  then  vote  with  us  and 
vote  for  some  real  congressional  over- 
sight and  auiministration  involvement 
in  making  this  operation  cost  effective 
and  efficient. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The     PRESmiNG     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

OLE]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Harkin-Kohl  amendment, 
and  I  do  so  with  full  respect  for  my  col- 
leagrues  and  the  serious  interest  that 
they  bring  to  this  issue.  In  due  course, 
I  will  be  asking  my  colleagrues,  along 
with  Senator  Garn,  to  join  us  in  voting 
to  table  the  amendment. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  for  three 
reasons.  The  first  and  most  critical  is 
that  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
money  than  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
spent.  It  will  not  save  money,  in  my 
view. 

Second,  it  will  not  give  us  sufficient 
time  to  carefully  consider  important 
legislative  proposals  that  are  now  com- 
ing forward,  some  on  the  table,  that 
could  actually  allow  us  to  make  basic 
improvements  in  the  RTC's  manage- 
ment structure  and  operations. 

Third,  I  think  an  area  of  their 
amendment  raises  some  important 
budget  and  tax  questions  that  I  think 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  at  this  time 
and  which  by  themselves  I  think  could 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
economy. 

Having  said  that,  I  must  also  say 
that  I  sympathize  with  the  concerns 
that  they  are  expressing  here,  and  I 
share  their  concerns.  All  of  us  have 
heard  of  mistakes  made  by  the  RTC 
and  serious  problems  in  some  areas  of 
their  operations.  GAO  testimony  clear- 
ly points  out  the  various  weaknesses  in 
the  RTC,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
GAO  concludes  that  much  of  their 
work  now  appears  to  be  carried  out 
thoughtfully  and  well  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  GAO,  they  appear  to  be  mak- 
ing considerable  progress  in  other 
areas.  So  that  gives  us  something  of  an 
independent  assessment  on  the  degree 
of  improvement  in  the  RTC  operation. 

Congressional  oversight  in  this  area 
has  been  continuous— I  cited  that 
record  yesterday — and  it  will  continue 
to  be  carried  out  by  our  Banking  Com- 
mittee here  and  also  in  the  House.  I 
think  we  do  need  to  keep  the  RTC  on  a 
short  leash.  In  fact,  the  underlying  bill 
we  brought  forward  from  the  Banking 
Committee  does  that.  It  only  provides 
enough  funding  for  the  next  7  months. 
Anything  less  than  that,  we  are  told, 
will  increase  delays  and  inefficiencies 
in  the  disposition  of  failed  institutions 
and  end  up  costing  more  money,  the 
weight  of  which  and  the  responsibility 


for  which  falls  back  on  taxpayers, 
which,  of  course,  we  all  are.  In  the 
words  of  GAO,  any  less  money  that  we 
are  asking  for  here  in  the  time  period 
through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  would  be  "inefficient  and  costly." 

This  amendment  provides  only 
enough  money  to  resolve  the  95  thrifts 
that  the  RTC  currently  has  waiting, 
ready  to  be  sold  off  through  the  bidding 
process.  It  will  probably  take  about  4 
months  to  actually  complete  those 
transactions.  During  that  4-month  pe- 
riod of  time,  that  list  of  95  will  absorb 
virtually  all  of  the  reduced  amount  of 
money  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
are  calling  for,  namely,  $15  billion. 
That  money  will  be  exhausted.  That 
will  prevent  lining  up  the  next  set  of 
institutions  that  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  and  resolved  beyond  the  4- 
month  period. 

So  we  would  find,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  we  will  re- 
ject it,  we  will  be  financing  only  the 
next  4  months  of  activity,  but  we 
would,  in  fact,  be  creating  an  enormous 
question  about  what  would  happen  be- 
yond that  point  and,  in  a  sense,  I 
think,  prevent  the  orderly  disposition 
and  shutting  down  of  institutions  that 
should  be  closed. 

So  I  think  the  $30  billion  figure  is  the 
amount  that  is  needed  here,  and  I 
think  anything  less  than  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation  and 
driving  up  the  cost.  The  RTC  estimates 
that  gathering  and  i>aying  for  the  li- 
abilities of  open  insolvent  thrifts  costs 
somewhere  between  130  and  140  basis 
points  in  interest  premium  over  and 
above  what  is  paid  by  the  Treasury  on 
a  debt  issue  where  that  same  liability 
is  financed  directly  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible financing  cost.  So  if  we  only  pro- 
vide $15  billion  here  and  it  only  carries 
us  4  months,  we  are  going  to  be 
incurrring  this  higher  interest  pre- 
mium for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
all  of  that,  in  the  end,  spills  back  on 
taxpayers.  I  think  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible for  us  to  do  that. 

Some  say  that  we  can  recoup  more 
money  by  implementing  reforms  in  the 
RTC  structures  and  procedures.  We  are 
not  now  in  a  position  to  do  that.  We 
have  scheduled  a  hearing  in  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  April  11.  I  have 
invived  people  to  come  forward  at  that 
time  and  present  those  proposals.  We 
are  going  to  study  them  carefully.  If 
we  feel  we  can  make  a  recommendation 
for  changes  in  administrative  prac- 
tices, procedures,  what  have  you,  we 
will  do  so. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  one  other 
thing.  We  have  in  our  bill  a  reporting 
requirement  that  says  that  a  plan  has 
to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  as  to 
precisely  how  these  moneys  are  to  be 
spent,  and  we  have  to  get  that  plan 
within  10  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  That  will  help  us  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  tracking  what  is  done  over 


there.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
this  amendment  be  tabled  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Gakn]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  and  certainly  agree 
with  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  This  is  not  a  new  argu- 
ment. Unfortunately,  it  is  one  that  has 
been  going  on  for  a  period  of  6  or  7 
years.  Over  and  over  again.  Congress 
has  been  unwilling  to  grive  the  regu- 
lators the  necessary  tools  or  the  money 
to  properly  fund  the  resolution  of 
bankrupt  S&L's.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
this  Senator's  mind  that  if  the  $15  bil- 
lion FSLIC  recap  had  been  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  fall 
of  1986,  we  would  not  even  be  here  de- 
bating this  today  because  that  would 
have  funded  a  good  part  of  the  S&L 
problem  without  one  dime  of  tax- 
payers' money  involved.  But  we  are 
here  today  talking  about  a  stop-and-go 
method  of  financing  that  has  proven  in 
hindsight  over  and  over  and  over  again 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money.  I 
will  quote  again  from  the  GAO  testi- 
mony: 

We  believe  the  short-term  funding:  bills 
covering  less  than  1  year  will  prove  Inefll- 
cient  and  costly  and  simply  add  to  the  even- 
tual cost  of  resolution  by  allowing  failed  in- 
stitutions to  continue  operating  and  Incur- 
ring losses. 

Secretary  Brady  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
slowdown  in  resolutions  caused  by  the  fund- 
ing delay  in  October  1990  to  be  S2S0  to  S300 
million. 

Additional  delays  would  cause  additional 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  1750  to  8S0  million 
per  quarter  or  18  to  J9.5  million  per  day. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  holding 
RTC  on  a  short  leash.  I  think  we  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  RTC  requested 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  They 
asked  for  a  blank  check.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee  said  no,  we  desire 
to  hold  you  on  a  short  leash,  and  that 
short  leash  is  September  30.  So  we  are 
only  talking,  as  the  chairman  said, 
about  less  than  7  months  now  when  we 
will  have  to  revisit  this  issue  again.  To 
revisit  it  in  2  to  2>^  to  3  months  simply 
will  cause  increased  costs. 

It  is  no  different  than  if  you  were  to 
run  up  a  big  charge  on  your 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Elx- 
press.  It  is  there  and  you  know  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  it.  To  sit  back  and 
say  well,  I  will  only  pay  part  of  it  now, 
part  of  it  later,  and  I  will  think  about 
it  in  the  future,  all  of  us  know  what 
happens.  The  interest  goes  up,  and  you 
pay  more  than  if  you  resolve  it  more 
quickly. 

So  we  are  going  to  look  at  changes  in 
the  RTC.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
who  is  totally  satisfied  with  their  oper- 
ation. The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
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will  carry  out  its  responsibility.  But 
without  the  S30  billion  now  we  are  sim- 
ply eroing  to  ^arantee  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  more  costs  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  3  minutes  3  seconds. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
have  heard  the  arguments  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member.  There  are  a  couple  of  things 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind.  When  you 
talk  about  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  one 
must  consider  that  the  $30  billion  we 
are  talking  about  here,  will  be  bonded. 
We  will  sell  bonds  to  finance  it.  Inter- 
est will  be  paid  over  the  next  30  years 
and  will  amount  to  about  $72.5  billion. 

It  is  real  money.  It  is  not  play 
money.  It  is  real  money  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  our  kids  and 
grandklds  will  have  to  come  up  with. 
and  at  the  end  of  30  years  of  course  we 
will  float  ourselves  another  bond.  W^e 
are  going  to  dig  ourselves  a  deeper  hole 
by  continuing  on  this  path.  As  I  tried 
to  point  out  yesterday,  the  $15  billion 
would,  I  believe,  cover  the  95  deals  that 
are  in  essence  at  stake  right  now. 
There  is  about  $10  billion  in  cash  on 
hand  from  what  we  did  in  1989.  That  is 
about  $25  billion. 

As  I  pointed  out,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional authority  for  RTC  to  borrow  $5 
billion  under  title  V.  Plus.  I  would 
point  out  that  right  now  the  RTC  has 
an  inventory  as  of  the  end  of  last  year 
of  $143.8  billion  in  assets.  So  we  are 
being  asked  to  vote  today  for  $30  bil- 
lion that  really  is  going  to  cost  this 
country,  ourselves,  our  kids,  our 
grandklds,  $75.5  billion  in  interest  pay- 
ments over  the  next  30  years. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  main  points 
of  our  amendment  is  not  being  talked 
about  because  we  are  focusing  on  the 
amount  of  money.  One  of  the  main 
thrusts  of  the  amendment  is  to  ensure 
that  the  next  time  the  President  comes 
down  and  asks  for  more  authority,  he 
has  to  submit  options  to  the  Congress 
on  how  to  raise  the  revenue  that  will 
minimize  the  Impact  of  low-,  moderate, 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  of  this 
country  and,  second,  he  must  submit  to 
us  recommendations  as  to  how  to  make 
the  RTC  more  efficient. 

I  have  heard  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  talk  about  problems  in  the 
RTC.  I  believe  the  administration 
should  be  Involved  in  this  process  also 
and  come  to  Congress  and  recommend 
ways  of  making  the  RTC  operate  more 
efficiently,  that  really  is  the  basic 
thrust  of  our  amendment— the  amend- 
ments calls  for  funding  options  to  raise 
additional  revenue  that  minimize  the 


impact  on  our  middle-income  tax- 
payers, to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
operation  of  the  RTC,  a  system  of 
budgetary  accounting  that  accurately 
reflects  such  outlays"  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  ac- 
countability and  efficiency  of  the  RTC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Who  yields  time?  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  1  minute. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  To  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  one  of  the  problems 
here  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
economy  today  can  take  a  major  tax 
increase.  If  we  provide  $15  billion  now 
as  they  are  recommending  and  then 
leave  the  remaining  $15  to  be  raised, 
add  another  $50  billion  that  is  pro- 
jected beyond  that,  that  is  $675  billion. 
That  is  a  big  tax  increase.  Quite  frank- 
ly, with  the  economy  in  recession 
today — most  of  the  economic  news  in- 
dicates that  the  recession  has  not  bot- 
tomed out^the  notion  of  hitting  the 
economy  with  a  tax  increase  of  that 
size  is  very  questionable.  It  can  be  de- 
bated, but  I  think  Members  would  want 
to  think  long  and  hard  about  signing 
up  for  that. 

In  any  event,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second.  There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  from  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  American  people  deserve  an  as- 
surance that  its  Government  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  least  costly  and  most  ef- 
ficient manner  to  resolve  the  savings 
and  loan  crisis.  Sadly.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  anyone  in  Government  who 
can  give  that  assurance. 

The  American  people  also  deserve  to 
know  where  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
bailout  is  coming  from.  Unbelieveably. 
that  too  remains  a  mystery. 

Finally,  the  American  people  deserve 
to  know  what  impact  this  mess  is 
going  to  have  on  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  The  deficit  is  ballooning  out  of 
control  and  we  should  not  undertake 
such  a  massive  authorization  without 
better  understanding  its  ramifications 
for  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
will  argue  that  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  money  authorized  for  the  bailout — 
by  making  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration come  back  and  justify  a  re- 
quest for  more  money— that  somehow 
we  are  acting  irresponsibly.  The  argu- 


ment it  that  we  are  trying  the  hands  of 
the  agency  that  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  bailing  out  the  thrift  industry 
and  that  providing  less  money  will 
cause  immediate  costly  delay. 

I  have  a  great  many  problems  with 
this  argument.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  the  U.S.  Congress — not  a 
rubberjtamp  parliament. 

We  have  responsibility  for  oversight. 
We  hate  a  responsibility  to  make  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  justify 
and  account  for  every  dollar  it  spends. 
No  one  wants  to  micromanage  the  al- 
batrosa  of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout, 
but  likewise  we  cannot  abdicate  re- 
sponsibility because  this  is  a  matter  of 
huge  consequence  for  the  American 
people. 

Clearly,  the  bailout  process  is  not 
going  smoothly.  The  cost  keeps  going 
up  even  though  we  have  to  date  given 
the  administration  every  dime  they 
have  afiked  for.  I  don't  know  anyone 
who  brieves  that  the  assets  are  being 
sold  off  at  a  rapid  enough  pace. 

So  I  ask  you  Mr.  President,  how  can 
we  in  good  conscience,  vote  this  enor- 
mous sum  of  money— $30  billion,  when 
we  know  that  the  process  is  not  pro- 
ceeding in  an  orderly  fashion.  And  how 
can  we  ask  the  American  people  to  foot 
the  biU  for  a  bailout  that  seems  to 
have  no  end. 

Senator  Harkin's  amendment  is  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  funding  the  RTC. 
In  the  end,  the  Senator's  approach  may 
actually  reduce  the  taxpayer's  bill  by 
several  billions  of  dollars.  I  believe 
Senator  Harkin's  approach  makes  a 
great  deal  more  sense  than  continuing 
to  fund  a  process  that  we  all  know  is 
fundamentally  flawed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  tabling  the  Harkin-Kohl 
amendment,  which  reduces  from  $30 
billion  to  $15  billion  the  appropriation 
in  this  bill  for  operation  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.  In  addition, 
this  amendment  requires  that  any  ad- 
ditional funding  requests  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  RTC  should  be  accom- 
panied by  his  proposed  options  for  a 
pay-as-you-go  approach  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  RTC  that  would  minimize 
the  cost  to  middle-  and  low-income 
families.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  that  this 
pay-a-you-go  approach  to  financing  the 
RTC  could  include  spending  cuts  as 
well  as  tax  increases. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Har kin- 
Kohl  amendment  will  delay  the  dis- 
positiot  of  failed  S&L's  and  con- 
sequently increase  its  cost.  However, 
this  argument  is  wrong  on  two  counts. 

First,  there  is  not  reason  why  the 
President  must  wait  until  all  $15  bil- 
lion is  expended  before  seeking  addi- 
tional financing.  He  could  and  should 
come  to  the  Congress  with  a 
responaibile  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  the 
RTC  as  soon  as  possible.  This  plan 
should  also  include  steps  to  improve 
what   heretofore   has   been    the   inad- 
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equate  management  of  the  RTC  as  well 
as  provisions  on  how  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  any  proposed  funding  plan  to 
middle-  and  low-income  families. 

Second,  a  pay-as-you-go  approach 
would  save  the  Interest  costs,  which 
will  otherwise  ultimately  be  the  large 
bulk  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  So, 
by  requiring  the  President  to  propose  a 
responsible  plan  on  how  to  pay  for 
more  of  the  RTC  operations  now,  the 
Harkin-Kohl  amendment  avoids  in- 
creasing the  ultimate  cost  of  the  S&L 
fiasco  to  the  taxpayers  and  avoids  un- 
fairly pushing  that  cost  off  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  support  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment because  it  is  important  that  Con- 
gress keep  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration on  a  very  short  leash. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  of  the 
Nation's  failed  thrifts  Is  not  going  well. 
And  the  taxpayers  have  reason  to  be 
outraged.  The  cost  continue  to  rise. 
Too  many  of  the  S&L  thieves  have  got- 
ten away  unscatched.  Assets  are  not 
being  managed  as  well  as  they  should 
be,  nor  is  the  RTC  maximizing  the 
value  of  those  assets. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  from  my  constituents 
about  the  significant  management 
problems  that  plague  the  RTC.  People 
who  want  to  bid  on  properties  can't  get 
information  about  those  properties. 
RTC  asset  sales  are  handled  poorly. 
And,  in  general,  the  RTC  bureaucracy 
is  perceived  as  unresponsive  to  the  pub- 
lic that  It  serves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Important  that 
we  control  the  cost  of  the  S&L  bailout. 
ThlB  amendment  would  help  us  do  that. 
Congress  must  closely  review  RTC  op- 
erfttions  and  make  necessary  reforms. 
And  time  is  of  the  essence.  Given  the 
enormous  scope  of  the  RTC's  operation, 
continued  inefficiencies  threaten  to 
cost  taxpayers  substantial  sums. 

By  approving  only  $15  billion  now,  we 
would  create  a  significant  incentive  for 
the  administration  to  act  quickly  on 
reforms.  That  will  reduce  taxes  in  the 
long  term. 

Mr.  I^resident,  there  Is  language  in 
this  amendment  that  would  require  the 
President  to  detail  options  for  raising 
additional  revenues  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  place  an  undue  burden  on 
low-,  moderate-,  or  middle-income  tax- 
payers. Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
that  one  way  or  the  other,  the  bill  for 
the  S&L  bailout  is  going  to  be  paid  by 
average  Americans,  or  their  children, 
who  may  Inherit  enlarged  Federal 
budget  deficits  created  by  the  bailout. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  proposals  on  way  to  pay 
for  the  ball  out  that  Impose  less  of  a 
burden  on  those  people  who  are  already 
bearing  an  unfair  share  of  the  costs. 
Rather  than  being  a  call  for  additional 
taxei  on  average  Americans,  this 
amendment  calls  on  the  administration 
to  pursue  other  available  revenue  op- 


tions— including  more  efficient  sales  of 
RTC  assets  and  better  collection  of  the 
billions  in  delinquent  debts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government — that  could  reduce 
the  burden  of  the  S&L  bailout  on  aver- 
age taxpaying  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  $30  billion  Is  too  big  a 
check  to  write  now.  We  should  spend 
less  today,  and.  by  encouraging  re- 
forms of  the  RTC,  hopefully  spend  less 
over  the  long  term. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN],  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71. 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

21  Leg.] 

YEAS— 71 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Blngamas 

Fowler 

Murkowskl 

Bond 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Boren 

Gore 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Gramm 

PresBler 

Burdlck 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bums 

Hatfield 

Held 

Byrd 

Henin 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Coats 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbones 

Cralg 

Kassettaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Seymour 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kerrey 

Smith 

DeConclnl 

Lott 

St«venfi 

Dixon 

Lagar 

Symms 

Dole 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Wallop 

Durenberger             McConnell 

Warner 

Exon 

Mitchell 
NAy&-28 

Adams 

Harkin 

Mlkulskl 

Akaka 

HoUlngs 

Robb 

Baucus 

JefTords 

Sanford 

Bradley 

Kerrj- 

Shelby 

Brown 

Kohl 

Simon 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Wellstone 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wlrth 

Glenn 

Llebennan 

Grassley 

Metzenbaiun 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Blden 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  23)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  The  pending  question  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO]. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 


D'Amato  amendment  be  set  aside  to 
consider  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  still  not  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  correct.  Will 
Senators  please  clear  the  aisles?  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order  and  will  not  pro- 
ceed until  it  is  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  so  we  might 
proceed  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
and  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  to 
strengthen  prohibitions  against  individuals 
convicted  of  financial  Institution  crimes, 
and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  send  an  amendment 

to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 

Pell  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    trom    Rhode    Island    [Mr. 

Chafee].  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  24. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  approiH-late  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE    —FINANCIAL  INSTITOTIONS 
FRAUD  PROSECUTION  ACT 
SEC.     1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial 
Institutions  Fraud  Prosecution  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.    S.    FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    ACT 
AMEI>n>MENT. 

Section  19(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)(A>— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ii)  and  (ill)  as 
clauses  (HI)  and  (Iv).  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•(11)  become  or  continue  to  be  employed  In 
any  capacity  by  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution;"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(1)(I)  by  Inserting 
"1517,"  after  "1344.". 

SEC.    3.  FEDERAL  CREDfT  UNION  ACT  AMEND- 
IfENTS. 

Section  205(d)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785(d))  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(d)  PROHIBITION. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  with  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Board — 

"(A)  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
a  breach  of  trust,  or  has  agreed  to  enter  Into 
a  pretrial  diversion  or  similar  program  in 
connection  with  a  prosecution  for  such  of- 
fense, may  not — 

"(1)  become,  or  continue  as.  an  institution- 
affilitated  party  with  respect  to  any  insured 
credit  union; 

"(11)  become,  or  continue  to  be,  employed 
in  any  capacity  by  an  Insured  credit  union; 
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"(ill)  otherwise  participate,  directly  or  In- 
directly, In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
Insured  credit  union;  and 

"(B)  any  insured  credit  union  may  not  per- 
mit any  person  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A)  to  engage  In  any  conduct  or  continue  any 
relationship  prohibited  under  such  subpara- 
graph. 

"(2)  Minimum  kv-year  PKOHiBmoN  period 

FXDR  CERTAIN  OFFENSES.— 

"fA)  In  general.— If  the  offense  referred  to 
In  paragrraph  (1)(A)  In  connection  with  any 
person  referred  to  in  such  paragrpah  is— 

"(1)  an  offense  under — 

"(I)  section  215,  666,  657,  1005,  1006,  1007, 
1008,  1014,  1032,  1344,  1517.  or  1956  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code;  or 

•'(II)  section  1341  or  1343  of  such  title  which 
affects  any  financial  Institution  (as  defined 
in  section  20  of  such  title);  or 

"(ii)  the  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit 
any  such  offense, 

the  Board  may  not  consent  to  any  exception 
to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to  such 
person  during  the  10-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  conviction  or  the  agreement 
of  the  person  becomes  final. 

"(B)  EXCEPnON  BY  ORDER  OF  SENTENCING 
COURT.— 

"(1)  In  general.— On  motion  of  the  Board. 
the  court  In  which  the  conviction  or  the 
agrreement  of  a  person  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  been  entered  may  grant  an  ex- 
ception to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
such  person  if  granting  the  exception  is  in 
the  interest  of  justice. 

'•(11)  Period  for  filing.— a  motion  may  be 
filed  under  clause  (1)  at  any  time  during  the 
Ift-year  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  regard  to  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
such  motion  is  made. 

••(3)  Penalty.— Whoever  knowingly  vio- 
lates paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  day  such  prohi- 
bition is  violated  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.". 

SEC.    4.  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1980  (P.L.  101-647,  104  Stat.  4789  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  2537(b>— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3> 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  provide  technical  asslsUnce  and  other 
appropriate  resources  to  State  prosecutors. 
State  offlcials  authorized  to  prosecute,  or 
other  law  enforcement  officials  engaged  in 
cases  of  ftaud  Involving  the  collapse  of  any 
private  deposit  Insurance  corporation;";  and 

(2)  In  section  2539(c)(2)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (G)  and 
(H)  as  subparagraphs  (H)  and  (I),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  Inserting  a  new  subparagraph  after 
subparagraph  (F)  as  follows: 

"(G)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;". 

rb)  REPORT.— Section  2546  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-647,  104  Stat. 
4886)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Fraud  Task  Forces  Report.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  required  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1, 
1862.  containing  the  findings  of  the  financial 
Institutions  ftaud  task  forces  established 
under  section  2539  as  they  relate  to  the  col- 
lapse of  private  deposit  Insurance  corpora- 
tions, together  with  recommendations  for 
any  regulatory  or  legislative  changes  nec- 
esaary  to  iwevent  such  collapses  in  the  fu- 
ture.". 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  the  amendment,  if  I  might. 
This  amendment  to  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  is  de- 
signed to  protect  depositors  and  the 
Federal  Government  from  criminal 
abuses  at  the  Nation's  financial  insti- 
tutions. This  act,  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Fraud  Prosecution  Amend- 
ment, would  strengthen  penalties 
against  individuals  convicted  of  finan- 
cially related  crimes  and  allow  the 
Justice  Department  to  provide  modest 
technical  assistance  to  States  that  are 
prosecuting  fraud-related  crimes. 

Criminal  activity  has  been  a  serious 
problem  in  the  financial  services  com- 
munity. The  Justice  Department  esti- 
mates that  .00  percent — 50  percent,  Mr. 
Presldentr— of  the  Nation's  insolvent 
savings  and  loan  institutions  were  vic- 
timiaed  by  fraud.  In  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  45  banks  and  credit 
unions  were  closed  due  to  the  collapse 
of  a  scandalously  mismanaged  private 
deposit  insurance  fund. 

Independent  examinations  are  under- 
way to  determine  the  origin  of  Rhode 
Island's  financial  institutions  crisis. 
But  It  is  believed  fraud  and  criminal 
activity  contributed  substantially  and 
significantly  to  our  State's  worst  fi- 
nancial crisis  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

The  shameful  truth  is  too  many  of 
the  directors,  the  managers,  and  the 
employees  of  our  financial  institutions 
have  engaged  in  criminal  activity  for 
their  own  personal  enrichment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard 
about  corrupt  financial  executives 
leading  flamboyant  lifestyles  with  jet 
aircraft  and  multiple  vacation  homes. 
In  Rhode  Island,  one  prominent  credit 
union  official  has  apparently  fled  the 
country  with  $13  million— $13  million- 
stolen  from  depositor  accounts.  His  ac- 
tions contributed  significantly  to  our 
State's  banking  emergency,  but  it  also 
reveals  a  web  of  deceit  at  institutions 
insured  by  the  Rhode  Island  Share  and 
Deposit  Indemnity  Corp.,  so  called 
RISDIC,  the  State's  private  deposit  in- 
surance fund. 

Data  from  the  financial  services  in- 
stitutions is  alarming:  200  banks  failed 
in  1990;  the  thrift  industry  is  weakened 
as  a  result  of  the  S&L  crisis;  credit 
unions  have  collapsed  in  our  State. 

The  financial  industry's  competitive 
challenges  are  stiff  enough  without 
adding  the  worry  that  internal  fraud 
will  ftirther  undermine  the  stability  of 
our  banks  and  credit  unions. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  decided  to  propose 
this  amendment  which  builds  upon — I 
would  note  this— it  builds  upon  stiff 
fraud»related  penalties  which  were  ap- 
proved as  part  of  the  1990  crime  bill.  As 
in  that  bill,  this  is  a  tough  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  dealing  with  abuses 
inside  the  financial  institutions  indus- 
try. It  expands  modestly  and  clarifies 
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several  provisions  of  last  year's  crime 
bill. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  major 
components  of  this  amendment.  Under 
my  amendment,  individuals  convicted 
of  fraud  crimes  relating  to  the  collapse 
of  a  credit  union  or  a  private  deposit 
insurance  fund  will  be  barred  ftom  em- 
ployment at  a  federally  insured  finan- 
cial institution  for  a  minimum  of  10 
years.  This  provision  could  only  be 
waived  by  a  court  at  the  request  of  ei- 
ther the  FDIC  or  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  This  compo- 
nent, I  might  say,  is  identical  to  the 
current  law  which  relates  to  persons 
convicted  of  bank  fraud. 

In  othjer  words,  when  we  passed  the 
1990  crime  bill,  we  had  a  provision  in 
there  that  people  convicted  of  fraud  at 
banks  oould  not  go  to  work  for  an 
FDIC-ineured  financial  institution  for 
a  minimum  of  10  years.  My  legislation 
extends  that  same  prohibition  to  those 
who  are  convicted  of  fraud  relating  to 
the  collapse  of  a  credit  union  or  of  a 
private  deposit  insurance  fund  similar 
to  the  one  that  existed  in  the  State  I 
come  from. 

A  second  part  of  my  amendment— 
and  this  is  very  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—would expand  the  Justice  De- 
partment's newly  created  financial 
crime  unit  to  allow  State  prosecutors 
to  benefit  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expertise  in  prosecuting  finan- 
cial-institutions-related fraud  cases. 

Now  tHat  is  a  lot  of  words.  What  does 
it  meant  It  means  that  since  1988  the 
Justice  Department  has  prosecuted— 
and  this  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
since  19^8,  that  is  only  2¥t  years  ago— 
the  Justice  Department  has  prosecuted 
10,000  fraud  and  embezzlement  cases,  a 
figure  I  must  say  I  found  astonishing 
but  I  am  told  by  those  that  know  that 
this  is  OB  the  low  side. 

The  Department's  accumulated 
knowledire  could  be  a  valuable  resource 
to  State  officials  who  may  be  prosecut- 
ing large-scale  financial  fraud  cases  for 
the  first  time. 

The  State  I  am  flrom  is  a  small  State, 
Our  prosecutors  do  not  have  experience 
in  these  complicated  financial  f^aud 
cases.  One  Rhode  Island  prosecutor 
told  me  a  30-mlnute  telephone  call  and 
some  technical  guidance  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  attorneys  could  save  6 
months  ©f  field  work  at  the  local  level. 

Thougi  the  experience  gained  by  our 
Justice  Department,  they  have  learned 
a  lot.  You  do  not  prosecute  10,000  cases 
without  learning  a  lot.  That  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  local  pros- 
ecuting officials.  So  I  ask  this  be  made 
available. 

The  fioal  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  expand  the  Justice  Department's 
interagency  task  force  to  gauge  the  im- 
pact upon  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  colla3>se  of  a  private  deposit  insur- 
ance fund. 

The  Ja.nuary  collapse  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's private  deposit  insurance  fund 
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was  the  Nation's  third.  We  have  had 
three  of  these,  Mr.  President.  In  1985, 
one  collapsed  In  Ohio.  In  1985,  one  col- 
lapsed in  Maryland.  In  1991,  we  had  the 
collapse  of  the  one  in  Rhode  Island. 

Independent  examinations  into  the 
origins  of  these  financial  institutions 
crises  have  revealed  that  fraud  and 
criminal  activity  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  these  financial  disasters. 

Alarmingly,  private  insurers  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  at  least  20  States.  If 
there  is  one  message  I  could  send  out 
to  all  the  States  that  have  these  pri- 
vate deposit  insurance  funds:  Beware 
and  check  those  funds  just  as  should 
have  been  done  in  my  State  based  ujKjn 
the  previous  experience  in  Ohio  and 
Maryland. 

The  Federal  Government  needs  to 
quantify  the  risks  associated  with  pri- 
vate deposit  insurance  funds.  My 
amendment  would  require  the  Justice 
Department  to  assess  the  risks  to  our 
Nation's  economy  and  to  propose  any 
Federal  legislative  initiatives  that 
might  limit  our  Federal  Government's 
exposure  in  these  matters.  Now,  you 
might  say,  there  is  no  Federal  expo- 
sure. Well,  who  knows? 

The  amendment  directs  the  Justice 
Department  to  lead  an  interagency 
evaluation  of  private  deposit  insurance 
funds.  The  report  and  its  accompany- 
ing evaluation  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  within  12  months  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  which  this 
amendment  would  be  attached. 

The  President,  this  is  a  modest  yet 
important  amendment  that  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
endorsing  this  amendment  from  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Fenner,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion, dated  February  27,  1991,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  shall  just  read  a 
portion  of  it. 

This  Is  to  confirm  that  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  supports  your  propos- 
als set  forth  In  draft  bill  S.  419  as  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Rog-ers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Credit  Union 

Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  February  27. 1991. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chafee:  This  Is  to  confirm 
that  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion supports  your  proposal,  set  forth  in 
draft  bill  S.  419  as  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr. 
Rogers  of  your  staff,  to  amend  Section  205(d) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  In  order  to 
clarify  and  strengrthen  the  prohlbiton 
against  individuals  with  criminal  records 
participating  in  the  affairs  of  Insured  credit 
unions. 

As  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Rogers,  we 
recommend       that       proposed       paragraph 
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205(d)(l)(A)(lll)  be  deleted.  Inasmuch  as  cred- 
it unions,  as  cooperatives,  are  not  subject  to 
outside  ownership  and  control. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  seek- 
ing NCUA's  views. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Fenner, 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  further- 
more, this  amendment  has  been  favor- 
ably reviewed  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  builds  upon  existing 
law. 

We  are  not  plowing  some  new  ground 
here.  We  are  enlarging  upon  the  crime 
bill  of  1990.  It  would  protect  depositors 
across  the  Nation  by  ensuring  that 
those  convicted  of  fruad-related  of- 
fenses will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  a  career  in  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  for  a  long  time. 

You  might  say,  well,  the  individual 
has  been  adequately  punished.  Why  add 
this  further  punishment? 

We  found  it  wise  to  do  that  in  con- 
nection with  federally  insured  depos- 
its—FDIC  insured  entities.  We  had  a 
period  of  10  years.  We  have  a  provision 
in  there  for  seeking  an  excuse  from 
that  if  the  individual  prevailed  upon 
the  FDIC  to  support  such  an  effort. 

The  trouble  is,  with  the  mobility  of 
individuals  around  the  United  States, 
we  could  easily  have  a  situation  where 
an  individual  could  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  fraud  in  connection  with  an 
action  in  one  State  who  moves  across 
the  country.  After  several  years  go  by 
he  could  go  to  work  for  another  finan- 
cial institution,  and  without  that  insti- 
tution knowing  of  the  background  of 
the  individual.  This  makes  it  a  crime 
to  do  that  in  connection  with  credit 
unions  or  with  the  State  insurer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  Frankly,  it 
is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellJ. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late my  colleague  fi-om  Rhode  Island 
for  introducing  this  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  is  needed.  I  think 
so  far  we  all  have  been  moaning  and 
groaning  about  the  anguish  of  people 
who  suffered  from  the  credit  unions 
and  the  banks  collapsing,  but  we  have 
not  done  much  about  it.  We  have  been 
sort  of  toothless. 

But  this  amendment  will  mean  that, 
instead  of  being  toothless,  we  will  be 
putting  teeth  in  these  emotions.  And 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
misery  and  the  anguish  of  so  many  of 
our  constituents  would  be  properly 
punished,  not  punished  for  the  sake  of 
punishment,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  to  discourage  ac- 
tions like  this  in  the  future,  actions 
which  could  easily  happen  again  at  an- 
other time. 

This  amendment  is  treating  credit 
unions  and  banks  pretty  much  alike.  In 


our  part  of  the  country,  credit  unions 
are,  virtually,  the  banks.  Also,  it  Is 
taking  advantage  of  the  know-how  of 
the  Justice  Department,  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  prosecuted  10,000  cases, 
and  utilizing  their  knowledge  to  bring 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

Speaking  for  my  part  of  the  country, 
that  is  a  wish  our  people  have,  very 
much  indeed.  This  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  win  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  comments.  As 
I  noted,  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  this. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  point 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
makes.  This  is  a  three-part  amend- 
ment. Yes,  it  deals  with  the  provision 
of  not  being  able  to  be  employed  by  a 
financial  institution  within  10  years 
after  having  been  convicted  of  f^ud. 
This  is  not  some  little  minor  charge 
that  goes  against  an  individual.  This  is 
fraud:  stealing  from  depositors.  This  is 
one  part. 

But  the  other  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment are  of  equal  importance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  point  my  distinguished  sen- 
ior colleague  made  about  the  Justice 
Department's  expansion  of  its  newly 
created  financial  crime  unit.  We  come 
from  a  small  State.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  Rhode  Island  is  1  million  peo- 
ple. So  we  do  not  have  within  our  Jus- 
tice Department — our  State  attorney 
general,  or  within  our  U.S.  attorney's 
office— the  expertise  to  handle  these 
cases.  This  would  provide  that  that  ex- 
pertise from  the  Justice  Department 
would  be  available  to  our  State  pros- 
ecutors. 

The  final  part  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  an  assessment  made  across 
the  country  about  the  strength  of  these 
private  insurers,  or  these  State 
insuers,  and  the  risks  that  might  come 
to  our  Nation's  economy  if  there  were 
further  problems,  as  has  been  shown  in 
our  State. 

Just  to  show  the  seriousness  of  this, 
and  I  say,  we  have  1  million  people  in 
our  State;  we  have  150,000  depositors 
who  have  not  been  able  to  get  their 
money  out  of  institutions  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  There  are  150,000  people  who  can- 
not get  to  their  accounts.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  fraud  and  chicanery  and  du- 
plicity and  Ineptness  by  those  who  are 
managing  both. some  of  the  institutions 
and  the  statewide  insurer.  That  is  seri- 
ous business. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  realize 
the  full  impact  of  having  our  savings 
tied  up  in  institutions,  or  our  checking 
account,  where  we  cannot  get  at  it  for 
payments  on  our  mortgage,  cannot  get 
at  it  for  payments  on  a  house,  cannot 
get  at  it  for  payments  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  purchase — ^whether  it  is 
property,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

So  I  hope  the  managers  will  support 
this  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fix)m  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  summarize  the  Chafee  amendment, 
as  I  understand  It. 

It  would  amend  the  1990  Crime  Act  to 
make  clear  that  individuals  convicted 
of  certain  crimes  cannot  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  insured  credit  unions  for 
a  minimum  of  10  years  unless  the  court 
grants  an  exception.  This  is  currently 
the  law  with  regard  to  participation  in 
insured  banks  and  S&L's. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
clarify  that  the  ban  on  participation 
includes  a  ban  on  employment  with  the 
insured  institution. 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  provide 
its  technical  expertise  and  appropriate 
resources  to  State  officials  prosecuting 
cases  of  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
collapee  of  private  deposit  insurance 
systems,  add  the  IRS  to  the  inter- 
agency task  force  set  up  by  the  crime 
bill,  and  require  the  task  force  to 
broaden  Its  recommendation  to  help 
prevent  such  collapses  in  the  future. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset,  it  is  hard 
to  disagree  with  what  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  is  attempting  to  accom- 
plish because  it  does  make  sense  to 
have  uniform  rules  governing  when 
people  with  criminal  convictions  can 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  federally 
insured  institutions.  However,  changes 
to  the  crime  bill  should  be  more  fully 
explored  and  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FDIC  be- 
fore proceeding  to  avoid  inadvertent 
interference  with  ongoing  proceedings. 

So  while  I  do  not  object  to  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  accomplish.  I  do 
have  some  problems  with  not  fully  in- 
vestigating the  implications  of  the  bill 
and  coordinating  that  with  the  FDIC 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  think  it 
ifl  clear  to  everyone  that  the  chairman 
and  I  are  attempting  to  keep  what  we 
consider  an  emergency  funding  bill 
clean  of  amendments,  even  if  they  are 
meritorious.  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives last  week,  in  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  I  should  state,  the  bill  to 
provide  this  funding  was  loaded  up 
with  amendments,  and  therefore  in  the 
final  vote  it  was  defeated. 

It  gets  back  to  the  arguments  both 
the  chairman  and  I  have  been  making 
for  several  days,  that  while  we  may  be 
sympathetic  with  many  of  these  pro- 
posals that  are  meritorious,  we  do  not 
want  to  delay  further  the  emergency 
funding  that  is  necessary  for  the  RTC 
to  continue  the  closure  of  some  of 
these  brain-dead  institutions. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  understand  our  position,  and  that 
my  opposition  is  not  one  of  substance 
at  this  time,  but  a  consideration  of 
going  through  the  committee  process 
and  ezamlninig  this,  along  with  other 
proposals,  which  we  certainly  intend  to 
do. 


The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a 
proposal  that  I  may  agree  with,  having 
had  proper  hearings,  to  change  the 
structure  of  the  RTC  board. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  these  amend- 
ments should  be  added  on  an  emer- 
gency funding  bill.  This  and  other 
amendments  should  be  given  due  con- 
sideration, and  many  of  them  certainly 
are  meritorious. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  al- 
ways take  seriously  amendments  that 
are  brought  by  Senators  on  matters  of 
this  kind.  So  I  am  going  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  the  fact  he 
is  bringing  this  forward  and  has  a  deep 
interest  in  it  carries  great  weight  with 
me  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  As 
the  ranking  member  from  Utah  just 
said,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in 
what  he  is  talking  about.  I  think  it 
takee  some  discussion,  however,  and 
some  work.  I  think  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  parties  of  interest 
would  have  to  be  involved  in  a  formula- 
tion that  we  would  know  would  be  cor- 
rect and  would  work. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  his  colleague, 
also.  Senator  Pell,  who  spoke  earlier, 
that  we  have  a  hearing  scheduled  in 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on 
April  11 — that  is  less  than  a  month 
away — precisely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  have  Members  come  in 
and  present  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the 
aftermath  of  the  savings  and  loan  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island— and  I  know 
they  have  a  current  problem  with  the 
credit  union  situation  in  their  State — 
I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  invite 
them  to  come  in  at  that  time  and  let 
us  hear  a  formal  presentation.  Let  us 
also  Invite  comments  from  other  inter- 
ested parties  so  that  we  have  a  variety 
of  viewpoints  and  information. 

I  say  to  the  Senators  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  what  they  are  suggesting  here. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  deal  with  it  properly  today  in  this 
context.  I  say  that  because  this  bill  is 
very  much  overdue.  This  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  have  been  handled  late 
last  year.  The  Senate  acted  on  it,  as 
my  colleagues  may  know,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session.  It  was  not  en- 
acted. So  the  RTC  is  not  able  now  to 
shut  down  failed  institutions  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  money.  As  a 
result,  the  costs  are  rising  each  day 
that  ultimately  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  they 
allow  us  to  move  ahead  with  this  fund- 
ing bill  now  and  leave  it  clean  of 
amendments  of  this  kind,  however  mer- 
itorious they  might  be.  Let  us  use  this 
opportunity  on  the  11th  to  have  them 
present  this  idea  to  the  Banking  Com- 


mittee. We  will  decide  at  that  time 
what  wa  can  do  with  it  and  proceed  in 
that  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chapee]. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  both  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  for  their  thoughtful  comments 
on  the  amendment  I  proposed. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
pointed  out.  this  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  both  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  think  the  proposition  he  made 
is  a  fair  one  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
One.  we  may  not  be  rocket  scientists, 
but  we  can  count.  The  last  vote  was  71 
to  28,  $0  it  does  not  appear  these 
amendments  are  going  to  be  approved. 
That  is  a  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator makes  a  very  valid  point;  that  is 
that  this  bill  has  to  move,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  get  it  moving  because  all  of 
us  represent  taxpayers.  I  hear  every 
day's  delay  of  this  measure  amounts  to 
$7  million,  or  some  figure  like  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  S7  to  $9  million  a  day. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  better  stop  the 
talking  quickly  because  it  is  running  a 
couple  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
minute,  I  guess. 

As  I  understand,  the  proposal  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  as  fol- 
lows: That  on  April  11,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  measures  considered  by  the 
committee  and  that  he  is  agreeable 
that  this  amendment,  with  its  three 
parts,  be  part  of  that  consideration. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
invite  the  Senators  to  appear  before  us 
on  that  day  and  present  it  so  we  can 
discuss  it  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  will  be  fine.  Let 
me  ask  the  Senator  another  question. 
Will  he  at  that  time  also  arrange  to 
hear,  for  example,  from  some  of  the  en- 
tities he  mentioned,  like  the  Justice 
Department,  or  would  he  solicit  a  com- 
ment? Ip  other  words,  what  we  would 
really  like  to  see  is.  in  effect,  a  markup 
on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  commit  to  having  a  markup  on 
that  day  because  we  are  going  to  take 
up  a  variety  of  proposals  including: 
The  one  the  Senator  has  brought  for- 
ward, and  testimony  from  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  a  different  area.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  others  will  come 
in. 

But  along  that  line,  may  I  make  this 
suggestion?  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate, and  I  would  be  supportive  of  an 
effort  initiated  by  the  Senators  who 
sponsored  this  amendment  to  send  this 
amendment  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  ask  them  for  a  response.  I  think 
that  is  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  re- 
sponse be  available  to  us  by  the  11th  of 
April.  There  may  be  other  parties  of  in- 
terest who  also  might  be  asked  for 
conmient  so  that  that  can  be  available 
to  us.  It  will  be  available  to  you  and  to 
us  so  that  we  have  that  as  a  reference 
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at  that  time.  We  have  some  lead  time 
here. 

We  will  certainly  endeavor  to  seek 
opinions  we  think  we  need  to  have.  I 
think  theirs  is  one  we  ought  to  have.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Senators  to  send  it  on  over  to  them 
and  ask  them  how  they  feel  about  it.  It 
would  be  good  to  have  their  endorse- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
suggestion?  I  sviggest  that  the  Senator, 
on  the  basis  of  this  colloquy,  be  willing 
to  withdraw  his  amendment;  that  he 
reform  it  in  a  bill,  and  submit  it  for  re- 
ferral to  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee so  we  would  have  an  actual  piece  of 
legislation  before  us  on  which  to  con- 
duct a  hearing. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  thank  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  handling  this  legislation. 
That  is  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  agreeable  to  my  colleague.  We  will 
submit  this  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  It  will 
be  referred  to  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  we  will  seek  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's comments.  We  have  the  com- 
ment already  from  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  this  proposal  is 
eminently  fair.  I  ask  it  be  accepted  and 
the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  and  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  24)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  initiative  that  they  have 
taken  here.  I  appreciate  also  their  will- 
ingrness  to  handle  it  in  this  fashion  so 
that  this  bill  can  go  forward  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis.  We  want  to  work  with 
them,  and  I  will  work  with  them.  I 
want  to  repeat  that  I  think  this  is  an 
important  issue  they  have  raised.  So  I 
look  forward  to  handling  it  in  the  fash- 
ion we  just  described. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  i>ending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  so  I  may  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2S 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  to  restructure  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Oversight  Board  and 
Board  of  Directors  Into  a  single  governing 
entity) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself.     Senators     Bin«PERS,     Pryor, 

EXON,         RUDMAN,         MOYNIHAN,         and 


Daschle,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey], 

for  himself,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 

ExoN.  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Moynihan.  and  Mr. 

Daschle,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

26. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.    .     MANAGEMENT    OF    THE     RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPORATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  21A  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  In  general.— There  is  established  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

•'(2)  Function.— The  Board  of  Governors 
shall  oversee  and  manage  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Corporation').  The 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  an  'agency'  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  and  chapter  7  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Membership.— 

"(A)  In  general.  The  Board  of  Governors 
shall  consist  of  9  members  as  follows: 

"(i)  5  Independent  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals with  experience  in  banking,  finance, 
real  estate,  and  business  management.  Nomi- 
nations to  fill  such  positions  shall  be  refered 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(iii)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"(V)  The  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

"(B)  PoLmcAL  affiliation.— Not  more 
than  3  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  No  Inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
shall  hold  any  other  appointed  office  during 
his  or  her  term  as  a  member. 

"(C)  Chairperson.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  designated  from 
among  the  appointees  under  clause  (i)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  nomi- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Governors  by  the 
President.  The  Chairperson  shall  have  the 
business  experience  necessary  to  govern  the 
orderly  distribution  of  the  assets  held  by  the 
Corporation. 

"(D)  Quorum  reqihred.- a  quorum  shall 
consist  of  3  members  of  the  Oversight  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(i). 

"(E)  Term  of  office.— The  term  of  ofHce  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall 
be  5  years.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  position  was  filled.". 

(b)  Prompt  appointment.— The  President 
is  urged  promptly  to  appoint  all  members  of 


the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Reaolutioii 
Trust  Corporation. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  21A  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "Oversight  Board"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Board  of  Gov- 
ernors"; and 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b)(8). 

(2)  References  in  other  laws.— Any  ref- 
erence in  any  other  provision  of  law  to  tbe 
Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolation 
Trust  Corporation. 

(d)  Effecttve  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that^ 

(1)  the  Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  as  constituted  Imme- 
diately preceding  such  date  shall  retain  its 
power  and  authority  as  In  effect  on  such  date 
until  such  time  as  3  of  the  nominees  to  be 
independent  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors have  taken  office; 

(2)  any  individual  nominated  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration: and 

(3)  the  conflict  of  Interest  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  members  of  the  Oversight  Board 
shall  apply  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

(e)  (Compensation  of  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors.— 

(1)  Chairman.— Section  5312  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.". 

(2)  Members.— Section  5313  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
•'Oversight  Board"  and  inserting  "Board  of 
Governors". 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  other  Senators  come  to  me  with 
amendments  they  are  going  to  offer 
later  or  anticipate  offering  later.  Sen- 
ator Specter  is  coming  with  one  on  a 
different  subject  matter  he  wants  to 
offer. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  troxa 
Nebraska  if  he  has  a  thought  now  as  to 
how  much  time  might  be  needed  and 
maybe  we  can  structure  a  time  period. 
I  want  to  certainly  be  adequate  to  his 
needs,  but  this  is  just  for  scheduling 
purposes  so  that  I  can  kind  of  guide 
other  Senators  as  to  when  they  might 
be  able  to  come  over  and  offer  theirs  as 
well. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  appreciate  that.  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  will 
require  much  more  than  30  to  45  min- 
utes on  my  side.  The  dilemma  Is  there 
are  Senators  who  want  to  speak  who 
are  not  on  the  floor.  I  am  sure  they  are 
going  to  come  to  the  floor  to  speak.  I 
am  willing,  if  they  do  not  make  it  here, 
to  cutoff  time  and  get  to  a  vote.  I  do 
not  want  to  tie  this  up.  But  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  agree  to  a  time  agreement  at 
this  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  hour 
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18  probably  all  the  time  it  is  going  to 
take,  but  I  am  just  not  certain. 

Mr.  RIEXILE.  Wbat  if  we  were  to  do 
this.  If  the  Senator  is  not  comfortable 
with  it.  fine.  I  will  understand.  What  if 
we  were  to  take  1V4  hours  equally  di- 
vided. If  we  need  all  that  time,  we  will 
take  it.  If  not,  we  will  yield  it  back.  If 
It  gets  to  that  period  of  time  and 
things  are  going  hot  and  heavy,  if  the 
Senator  wants  an  extension,  we  will 
work  that  out.  But  how  about  if  we 
were  to  seek  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  IMs  hours  equally  divided 
with  that  understanding? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
then  make  such  a  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  IVi  hours  be  pro- 
vided for  this  amendment,  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  that  will  be 
the  order. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  as  well  that  that  pre- 
clude second-degree  amendments  be- 
cause I  think  that  will  keep  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  in  the  form  he  is 
presenting  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  amendment  I  just  sent  to 
the  desk  had  recorded  all  the  addi- 
tional Senators  on  it.  I  had  listed  Sen- 
ator Pryor,  Senator  Exon,  Senator 
BtJMPERS,  Senator  Moynihan,  Senator 
Daschle,  and  Senator  Rudman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  to  the 
floor  a  nimiber  of  times  in  the  last 
week  or  so  talking  about  the  need  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  Oversight 
Board.  I  will  not  at  this  moment  go 
into  much  greater  detail,  although  I  in- 
tend to  do  so  later. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
Is  based  upon  an  observation,  again  a 
rather  simple  observation,  that  the 
current  oversight  arrangement  simply 
is  inadequate,  not  as  a  consequence  of 
personal  inadequacies  of  the  people 
who  are  on  the  Board  but  simply  be- 
cause of  the  other  things  they  have  to 
do. 

The  Chairman  of  the  RTC  Board,  for 
example.  Mr.  Seidman,  is  actively  in- 
volved in  a  very  difficult  problem  of 
trjrlng  to  figure  out  how  he  is  going  to 
recapitalize  the  FDIC.  That  in  itself 
would  tie  up  the  average  person  in  a 
ftiU-time  way.  That  in  itself  should 
conmiand  full-time  attention. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Oversight 
Board,  Treasury  Secretary  Brady,  is 
also  Involved  in  trying  to  figure  out 
how  we  are  going  to  reform  our  bank- 


ing system.  He  has  a  very  complicated 
and  detailed  proposal  to  address  that. 
That  in  itself,  a  very  important  prob- 
lem, would  be  a  full-time  task,  Mr. 
President. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  here  is  not 
that  we  should  look  to  try  to  pin  the 
blame  on  the  administration  for  doing 
a  poor  job  but,  instead,  to  look  at  the 
organization  itself. 

I  know,  from  talking  to  colleagues, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  consternation 
about  this  vote.  One  of  the  arguments 
offered  in  opposition  to  the  previous 
amendment  was  that  we  do  not  want  to 
come  back  here  and  vote  this  cash  in  a 
repetitive  fashion.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  demonstrated  their  re- 
luctance as  well  with  a  voice  vote. 
Some  here  suggest  that  perhaps  would 
be  the  best  approach  as  well. 

The  public  itself,  Mr.  President,  has 
grown  impatient.  People  have  filed 
with  all  of  us  all  sorts  of  anecdotal 
pieces  that  come  together.  I  think,  in  a 
persuasive  fashion  to  conclude  that  if 
we  hold  hearings  in  April  and  if  we 
make  some  structural  reform  some- 
time this  year,  two  things  will  happen. 
I  find  both  of  them  to  be  inadequate. 
One,  we  may  actually  block  consider- 
ation of  both  Mr.  Seidman's  proposal 
and  Secretary  Brady's  proposal  to,  one, 
recapitalize  the  FDIC  and.  two.  to  re- 
form the  banking  system. 

The  second  concern  I  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  time  lost  between  the  moment  of 
consideration  now  and  the  enactment 
of  whatever  the  committee  itself  hears 
in  April.  As  I  said,  I  think  there  is  an 
ample  amount  of  evidence  to  cause  us 
all.  if  we  look  at  this  thing  objectively, 
in  a  nonpartisan  way,  to  say  what  we 
need  is  a  full-time  policy  board. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  been  good  enough  to 
hang  around  the  Chamber.  He  has  been 
with  me  on  this  amendment  from  the 
beginning.  I  know  that  he  has  a  hear- 
ing to  attend.  He  has  asked  for  2  or  3 
minutes  to  speak  so  he  can  get  to  that 
hearing,  so  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thajik  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr,  President,  let  me  be  very  brief 
because  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
spoken  to  this  in  great  detail. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  not 
only  the  knowledge  of  this  issue  but 
the  devotion  to  the  issue  of  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RIEGLE],  and  my  good  friend  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn].  Unquestionably,  I  would 
not  want  to  argue  the  details  of  the 
RTC  with  them  because  they  truly 
have  more  knowledge  of  it.  as  does 
their  committee,  and  I  am  not  on  that 
committee. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  was  correct  yesterday  when 
he  made  the  comment  that  we  probably 


would  be  well  advised  to  have  hearings 
and  decide  about  a  reconstituted  board. 
I  accept  that  as  probably  being  the  bet- 
ter way  to  do  things.  But  there  are  oc- 
casionally times  around  here  when  you 
do  not  do  things  the  better  way;  you  do 
them  based  on  instinct. 

I  have  had  a  sense,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  some  extraordinarily  tal- 
ented people  on  this  board  at  the 
present  time.  Unfortunately,  like  most 
extraordinarily  talented  people  in  this 
city,  they  have  enormous  responsibil- 
ities. Tie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
faced  with  problems  in  the  economy 
that  deal  with  all  banks,  with  other  fi- 
nancial institutions.  He  is  presently 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  what 
he  considers  a  high  priority,  and  that 
is  essentially  a  reconstruction,  if  you 
will,  of  the  entire  financial  services  in- 
dustry. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  very  busy; 
he  is  on  the  Hill  all  that  time.  Just 
this  morning  there  are  more  stories 
about  his  confrontation  with  commit- 
tees on  Some  of  the  policies  at  HUD. 

That  is  certainly  true  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Fed,  Alan  Greenspan,  and 
other  public  members. 

I  hav«  a  sense,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  you  have  to 
look  at  something  based  on  the  practi- 
cality. The  practicalities  here  are  that 
this  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
Banking  Conmiittees,  have  done  an  ex- 
traordinary job  in  reacting  to  a  crisis 
in  this  country  and  I  think  have  done  a 
first-rate  job.  I  have  supported  them 
right  down  the  line,  as  I  will  support 
them  OB  every  other  tabling  motion 
they  have  today,  as  I  did  a  few  mo- 
ments a^o  on  the  first  one.  But  I  have 
a  sense  that  with  the  RTC,  it  is  time  to 
have  a  management  that  devotes  itself 
totally  to  this  particular  subject.  That 
is  very  appealing  to  this  Senator.  It  is 
also  very  appealing  to  have  more  pub- 
lic members  than  Government  mem- 
bers. 

The  saving  grace  of  this  amendment, 
as  I  told  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
when  h9  spoke  to  me  several  months 
ago  about  this,  is  that  these  will  be 
Presidential  appointees  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  So  the  only  difference  will 
be  that  these  will  be  people  whose  only 
Government  service  will  be  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  crisis,  which  could 
cost  the  taxpayers  untold  billions  of 
dollars.  I  will  not  say  how  many  be- 
cause nobody  knows.  It  is  a  moving 
target. 

So  I  wlant  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  offering  the  amendment.  I 
am  glad  to  join  him  in  it.  I  agree  to- 
tally in  advance  with  statements  by 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member,  that  hearings  might 
be  better.  They  well  might  be.  But  I 
happen  to  believe  that  to  have  a  new 
board  constituted  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  ability  of  their  per- 
formance. It  more  directs  itself  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  have  the  time. 
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I  remember — and  I  will  close  on  this, 
Mr.  President — someone  once  coming 
to  a  commission  meeting  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  was  a  very 
important  commission  addressing  some 
very  important  subjects,  who  stated  to 
the  chairman  as  the  first  organization 
meeting  started — he  was  a  very  highly 
thought  of  individual  in  our  State — he 
waa  there  not  because  of  his  ability  but 
because  of  his  availability.  I  would  say 
that  in  this  particular  case  we  need 
people  who  are  both  able  and  available. 
I  am  afraid  public  members  are  not  as 
available  as  they  ought  to  be  most  of 
the  time  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  like  to  engage 
him  on  this  issue  because  I  respect  his 
opinion.  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  com- 
ments about  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee and  personal  comments. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment — and 
I  am  open  to  changes  here.  I  hope  we 
have  made  clear  that  we  are  open  to 
structural  changes  that  may  make 
sense  because  these  things  almost  are 
never  right  the  first  time,  and  some- 
times not  the  second  or  third  time.  It 
is  a  fair  question  to  put  on  the  table. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  it 
would  retam  all  of  the  existing  board 
members,  including  Chairman  Green- 
span, Secretary  Brady,  and  Secretary 
Kemp.  It  would  add  the  FDIC  Chair- 
man. I  see  some  merit  In  that  although 
he  is  down  a  notch  and  actually  runs 
the  RTC  Board.  It  would  add  three 
more  independent  members,  and  one  of 
the  independent  members  would  be- 
come the  chairman.  You  are  augment- 
ing the  same  group  and  creating  a 
greater  measure  of  independence,  pre- 
sumably through  the  chairmanship 
being  invested  in  an  independent  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  believe  there  are  five 
board  members  who  would  be  Govern- 
ment members — nine  members,  five 
public  and  four  Government  members 
under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  That  would  be 
with  the  FDIC  Chairman  being  added 
at  the  same  time.  You  tip  the  balance 
in  that  fashion.  It  is  fair  to  say  all  of 
the  independent  members  of  course  are 
selected  by  whatever  administration 
happens  to  be  in  power. 

But  it  was  very  interesting  when  the 
Bush  administration  came  forward 
with  this  proposal  in  the  beginning.  We 
had  Secretary  Brady  up  before  the 
committee.  He  felt  very  strongly  about 
this  structure.  I  asked  many  of  these 
same  questions.  What  was  the  adminis- 
tration's thinking?  What  did  they  have 
in  mind?  What  was  their  purpose  for 
doing  it  this  way? 

I  am  paraphrasing  now  what  I  re- 
member of  his  reactions,  but  what  I  re- 
member him  In  effect  saying  was  that 


the  Bush  administration  put  forward  a 
reform  proposal  completely  revising 
the  industry  and  that  they  accepted 
the  responsibility  to  get  it  done.  They 
both  accepted  and  wanted  the  political 
accountability,  political  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — that  if  this  was 
going  to  be  their  baby  and  their  clean- 
up they  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
done  in  a  manner  in  which  they  could 
oversee  it,  and  in  the  end  they  would 
take  the  responsibility,  good  or  bad  for 
the  job  done. 

If  it  were  more  diffused,  they  would 
be  uncomfortable  in  being  more  re- 
moved from  it  because  it  was  such  a  se- 
rious problem  that  demanded  such  in- 
tense effort.  They  were  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  laurel  wreath  or  the 
brickbats  at  the  far  end  of  it  once  it 
was  done.  That  was  the  theory  ad- 
vanced. 

One  can  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of 
that.  Maybe  we  are  enough  further 
down  the  line  now,  as  you  say,  that  it 
is  time  to  rebalance  that  board,  and  by 
a  5-to-4  split  go  to  independent  member 
balance.  They  have  not  recommended 
that.  They  have  not  asked  for  that. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
pressed his  views  quite  clearly  at  the 
outset,  and  we  accepted  that  design.  I 
should  also  note  that  chairman 
Seidman  accepted  this  design.  We  ac- 
cepted the  enginering  design  because 
they  thought  they  could  implement 
best.  But  I  would  want  to  say  are  we 
far  enough  down  the  track  now,  do  you 
think  the  thing  is  well  enough  under- 
way in  terms  of  the  cleanup  effort? 
After  all  the  RTC  is  an  organization 
that  is  arguably  bigger  than  Citicorp. 
It  is  the  biggest  organziaiton  of  its 
kind  existing  in  this  country,  albeit 
from  pretty  much  a  cold  start.  It  has 
had  a  lot  of  growing  pains. 

I  would  want  to  ask  Secretary  Brady 
and  others:  Have  we  now  moved  to  a 
point  where  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
process?  Or,  are  you  willing  to  draw 
back  and  take  a  different  position  with 
respect  to  control  of  the  oversight 
board?  In  a  sense  the  administration 
has  both  the  responsibility  to  do  it  and 
is  accountable  for  it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  will  respond  very 
briefly.  I  think  the  chairman  raises  an 
excellent  point.  I  think  the  problem  is 
that,  as  it  was  originally  put  together, 
it  was  very  well  conceived  but  I  think 
although  it  was  well  conceived  it  has 
not  been  well  executed  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  I  do  not  want  to  point  the  fin- 
ger. There  are  enormous  problems. 

The  saving  grace  it  seems  to  me  to 
the  argument  that  the  Secretary  might 
make — I  do  not  know  what  he  would 
say,  a  friend  of  the  chairman's  and  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  Secretary.  He  might  well 
take  the  same  position  he  took  origi- 
nally which  is  not  imusual  in  this  city 
because  generally  speaking  we  have 
some  turf  consciousness  of  certain 
areas.   That  explains  the  way   things 


happen  as  well  as  logically  in  some 
cases. 

Let  me  just  make  this  point.  The  ad- 
ministration would  still  have  the  ulti- 
mate control  because  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  would  appoint  these  mem- 
bers. They  suffer  the  conflrmation  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  say  if  the  Secretary  were 
here  and  testifying,  if  this  were  a  hear- 
ing, I  would  say  to  him,  look,  there  are 
some  extraordinary  people  in  this 
country  in  the  financial  community,  I 
will  not  mention  names,  but  there  are 
names  known  to  all  of  us;  in  the  aca- 
demic community,  people  who  retired 
from  the  banking  community  still  with 
extraordinary  vigor  and  much  to  con- 
tribute who  if  selected  by  the  President 
because  he  had  confidence  in  them,  and 
still  with  the  board  constituted  with 
four  rather  heavyweight  Government 
members  hardly  would  get  it  beyond 
the  control  and  the  ambit  if  you  will  of 
the  administration. 

It  is  an  excellent  point  the  Senator 
makes,  but  I  think  it  is  dealt  with  in 
the  amendment.  If  you  started  having 
the  Senate  or  the  House  appoint  these 
people,  which  would  have  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality— if  in  fact  you  did  that, 
it  seems  to  me  the  President  would 
still  have  the  ultimate  control. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  amendment 
because  as  the  Senator  just  said  this 
corporation  is  bigger  than  Citicorp.  I 
think  it  needs  a  full-time  board.  They 
need  some  fresh  blood  on  the  Board.  I 
am  not  worried  about  the  administra- 
tion losing  control  because  I  think 
they  have  control  through  the  nomina- 
tion process. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  further,  on  my  time,  the  Senator 
may  very  well  be  right.  My  mind  Is 
open  on  that  issue. 

As  it  is  now  our  two  public  members 
do  not  serve  full  time.  They  are  excel- 
lent people.  Bob  Larson  is  from  my 
State.  He  and  Philip  Jackson  are  serv- 
ing in  the  public  positions  right  now. 
They  are  working  hard  at  it,  but.  they 
do  other  things.  These  are  not  full-time 
jobs.  So  in  that  sense  this  is  quite  a 
major  step  to  contemplate  shifting 
control  of  that  board  to  independent 
members  who  in  fact  would  serve  fUll 
time  and  would  set  aside  other  duties. 

I  must  say  to  you  one  of  the  things 
we  have  run  into  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee because  we  review  certain 
nominations,  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  said  to  us  time  and  again  they 
are  having  extraordinary  difficulty 
getting  topflight  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  serve  full  time. 

In  fact,  we  had  that  same  situation 
with  the  Federal  Housing  Financing 
Board  where  we  actually  had  an  argu- 
ment because  we  believe  the  law  re- 
quires full-time  members.  They  said  we 
cannot  get  good  people  to  serve  fUll 
time.  They  said  we  can  get  people  to 
serve  part  time.  That  was  temporarily 
resolved  when  the  administration  made 
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recess  appointments  of  part-time  peo- 
ple. We  still  believe  the  legislation  re- 
quires full  time. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  here. 
Again  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
a  very  important  issue.  The  Senator 
may  very  well  be  right.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  move  in  this  direction  at 
some  point.  I  would  in  all  likelihood 
sign  up  to  do  it. 

But  I  think  I  want  to  have  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary,  others  that  have  been  in 
charge  under  the  original  engineering 
design,  come  in,  and  respond  to  this.  If 
they  are  for  it,  I  would  like  to  have 
them  say  so.  If  they  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  it,  mildly  opposed  to  it,  I 
think  we  ought  to  hear  those  objec- 
tions. They  ought  to  be  on  the  record. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska as  well  on  a  matter  of  this 
scope  and  scale,  I  think  it  is  an  appro- 
priate issue  to  put  on  the  table.  We 
have  a  hearing  scheduled  on  April  11. 
That  is  just  ahead  of  us.  It  is  less  than 
a  month  away. 

I  view  this  as  one  of  the  main  issues 
we  are  going  to  take  up.  What  I  would 
suggest  as  opposed  to  trying  to  settle 
this  issue  today  on  the  floor  is  that  we 
take  the  time — and  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  long  period  of  time  because  we 
have  set  a  date.  I  think  this  proposal 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  administration. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  ad- 
ministration on  a  bipartisan  basis  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  significant  that 
there  is  bipartisan  support  here  for  it. 
and  ask  for  their  formal  comment.  Are 
they  prepared  to  endorse  this?  Or  do 
they  have  a  strong  feeling  to  the  con- 
trary? Let  us  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

If  we  are  at  the  point  where  it  is  time 
to  change,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
after  they  have  had  a  fair  opportunity 
to  react  to  it,  comment  on  it,  and  so 
forth,  I  have  no  reluctance  to  join  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  change  in  struc- 
ture if  a  consensus  can  be  developed 
here  after  all  sides  are  heard. 

I  must  say  that  I  feel  some  uneasi- 
ness, however,  on  a  change  of  that 
scale,  without  going  through  that  proc- 
ess. That  is  not  to  prejudice  the  argu- 
ment either  way.  But  I  want  to  see  us 
get  this  job  done  as  well  as  we  possibly 
can,  and  this  may  very  well  be  a 
change  whose  time  has  come.  But 
oue:ht  we  not  to  handle  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion?  And  when  I  say  "orderly  fash- 
ion," that  Is.  collect  the  parties  at  in- 
terest, really  examine  this  very  care- 
fully, and  then  make  a  judgment. 

After  a  hearing,  or  a  presentation 
that  the  Senator  may  wish  to  make,  or 
one  others  may  wish  to  make  on  this, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  21  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished membershli) — we  have  a  very 
strong  lineup  of  players  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle— consider  this,  and  let  us 
see  what  the  way  of  judgment  is  in  the 
committee.  And  if  it  is  convincing, 
then  it  is  time  to  make  this  kind  of  a 
change,  not  only  will  I  support  that,  I 


will  be  out  here  arguing  for  it.  But  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  done  the  work  to 
be  able  to — at  least  in  my  mind — make 
a  convincing  argument  that  I  would  be 
prepared  to  live  with  for  the  rest  of  the 
time,  if  this  is  a  change  whose  time  has 
come. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  still  have  the  floor.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
think  the  question  of  the  procedural 
disposition  of  this  amendment  is  cer- 
tainly up  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. He  Is  author  of  it.  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  a  cosponsor. 

The  argument  is  a  good  one  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  happen  to 
think  that  whether  we  vote  on  it  today 
and  get  a  strong  vote,  or  vote  on  it 
later,  there  is  going  to  be  a  change  in 
the  RTC  Board.  I  think  that  the  mo- 
mentum is  moving  in  that  direction. 
But  how  we  vote  on  it  today  remains  to 
be  seen. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  to  me. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  moment  before  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yields? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the 
previous  comments  were  charged  to  my 
side? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  will  be  charged  to 
our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Except 
for  the  initial  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  it  is  charged  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  KERREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  that.  I  real- 
ize that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
not  completed  his  opening  statement.  I 
want  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
colloquy  before  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  leaves.  I  say  to  him.  and 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
that  I  am  somewhat  sympathetic  with 
the  Senator's  position.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  me,  in  concept,  to  have 
a  full-time  board.  And  even  when  this 
was  first  formed,  I  felt  that  way,  and 
there  were  comments  from  me  to  that 
effect  in  various  forums. 

The  problem  I  have  in  dealing  with  it 
today,  even  though  I  might  end  up 
agreeing  with  it,  depending  on  how  it  is 
finally  formulated  and  written,  is  that 
there  are  a  number  of  other  proposals 
from  people  who  would  also  like  to  re- 
form the  RTC  Board  in  some  way,  or 
make  other  changes,  including  this 
Senator.  There  are  still  some  changes  I 
would  like  to  make  that  I  advocated  in 
the  summer  of  1989,  which  were  not 
adopted  then,  but  that,  in  hindsight, 
look  even  better  to  me  now  than  they 
did  then. 

So  if  we  start  allowing  amendments 
to  pass  that  may  be  meritorious  we 
prejudice  others,  as  well.  What  I  wish 
we  could  do  in  the  Committee  hearing 
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on  the  11th— and  I  would  expect  that  1 
day  of  hearings  would  probably  not  be 
sufficieat— is  to  consider  all  of  them. 
So  that  we  come  up  with  not  just  a 
change  to  the  RTC  Oversight  Board, 
but  othar  changes  that  I  think  need  to 
be  made,  whether  the  administration 
agrees  or  not,  to  make  them  work 
more  efOciently. 

So  if  we  start  picking  and  choosing 
on  the  floor,  I  think  we  have  prejudiced 
some  other  meritorious  proposals  as 
well. 

On  tha  substance  of  this  amendment, 
I  have  just  one  conament,  to  give  you 
an  idea,  while  I  think  it  may  be  a  good 
idea  in  concept,  it  needs  to  be  refined. 
Under  the  Kerrey  amendment,  FDIC  re- 
mains the  agency  through  which  the 
RTC  operates.  FDIC  employees  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  RTC.  RTC  it- 
self has  no  employees.  The  amendment 
would  remove  the  role  of  the  FDIC 
Board  ia  running  the  RTC.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  handle  that,  if  you 
change  that  structure  but  the  FDIC 
employees  are  still  supposed  to  carry 
out  RTC  functions.  This  is  a  technical 
problem. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  amend- 
ment, b»t  as  an  example,  do  we  pass 
something  without  thoroughly  think- 
ing it  through,  even  though  I  might 
agree  with  the  concept?  So  before  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  leaves,  I 
want  to  point  out  some  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have  in  adopting  this  or  other 
proposal*.  There  are  some  that  I  would 
like  to  have  offered,  but  I  have  re- 
strained myself  from  doing  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  this  long  interruption  in  his  open- 
ing statement. 

Mr.  KBRREY.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  requested 
an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment. Briefly,  in  response,  the  compel- 
ling need  to  make  a  change  is  here 
now.  Tha  reason  I  do  not  mind  yield- 
ing, without  giving  an  introductory 
statement,  is  because  I  have  been  mak- 
ing an  introductory  statement  for 
some  time  now  on  this  issue.  It  is  an 
organizational  question.  It  is  how  you 
organize  government. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  raises  an  in- 
teresting point,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
argue  that  detail.  I  have  not  only 
thought  it  through,  but  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  proposal  with  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  others  of 
my  colleagues.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  have  is  a  compelling  need  to 
address  the  problem  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  recently  by  Stephen 
LaBaton  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Seidman's  Plan  To  Bolster  FDIC 
(By  Stephen  Labaton) 
WASmNGTON,     February    28.— L.     William 
Seidman,  the  nation's  senior  banking  regu- 
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lator.  today  proposed  a  S64.4  billion  plan  over 
five  years  that  relies  heavily  on  Gk)vernment 
borrowing  to  shore  up  the  ailing  Federal  pro- 
gram that  protects  deposits. 

The  plan  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Is  a  compromise  at- 
tempt to  avert  the  Insolvency  of  the  S8.4  bil- 
lion fund  without  relying  on  taxpayer  reve- 
nues or  overly  taxing  an  industry  that  has 
suffered  from  declining  earnings  over  the 
last  year.  But  It  calls  for  significant  In- 
creases in  the  amounts  that  banks  will  have 
to  contribute  to  the  fund  to  finance  loans 
that  might  ultimately  come  from  taxpayer 
funds. 

RISING  FAILURE  RATE 

The  rising  rate  of  large  bank  failures  has 
left  the  bank  insurance  fund  at  its  lowest 
level  to  deposits  since  the  creation  of  the 
program  57  years  ago  during  the  Great  De- 
pression. This  has  raised  concerns  that  the 
fund  could  be  Insolvent  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  that  were  to  happen,  deposits  of  up 
to  $100,000  would  continue  to  be  protected, 
but  the  regulators  would  have  to  turn  to  tax- 
payer funds  to  bail  out  future  bank  failures. 

"To  the  extent  that  is  any  doubt  about  the 
repayment,  this  becomes  a  back-door  way  to 
taxpayer  bailout,"  said  a  Congressional  aid 
who  works  on  banking  Issues  and  asked  not 
to  be  identified.  "On  the  other  hand.  It  is  a 
recognition  that  the  banks  can't  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  the  burden  by  themselves." 

To  bolster  the  fund,  Mr.  Seldman,  chair- 
man of  the  F.D.I.C.  suggested  in  December  a 
S25  billion  assessment  on  the  Industry  on  top 
of  an  18  percent  increase  in  contributions 
paid  by  banks.  But  he  later  backed  away 
from  that  suggestion  after  representatives  of 
the  industry  which  posted  earnings  of  $15.4 
billion  for  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year, 
said  it  could  not  afford  such  an  assessment. 

His  proposal  today,  parts  of  which  were 
disclosed  earlier  this  week,  calls  for  borrow- 
ing the  $25  billion.  Parts  of  the  plan  could  be 
adopted  by  the  F.D.I.C.  without  Congres- 
sional approval  and  other  aspects  would  re- 
quire legislation. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  either 
the  Bush  Administration  or  Congress  would 
support  the  new  plan,  although  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  recommended  In- 
creasing the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
F.D.I.C,  now  at  $5  billion,  by  another  $5  bil- 
lion to  $10  billion.  Treasury  officials,  who 
have  left  the  issue  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Seldman  and  have  disagreed  with  him  on 
some  aspects  of  the  Administration's  com- 
prehensive banking  overhaul  proposal,  de- 
clined to  comment  on  his  plan. 

As  part  of  the  11-point  plan  announced 
today,  Mr.  Seldman  proposed  a  $15  billion  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
F.D.I.C.  could  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  to 
$20  billion.  He  said  that  for  each  $1  billion 
borrowed  over  the  current  $5  billion  borrow- 
ing limit,  the  F.D.I.C.  would  increase  the 
premiums  paid  by  banks  by  0.35  cent  per  $100 
in  deposits  insured  to  pay  for  the  loan. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Seldman  announced  the 
first  part  of  his  plan:  a  $10  billion  loan  over 
15  years  to  be  financed  through  an  18  percent 
Increase  in  the  annual  contributions  paid  by 
banks.  But  the  F.D.I.C.  board  has  not  rec- 
ommended whether  the  source  of  the  loan 
should  be  trom  the  Government  or  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Seldman  and  another  board  member, 
T.  Timothy  Ryan  Jr.,  said  that  they  thought 
the  best  source  of  the  loan  might  be  the  Fed- 
eral Raserre. 

Today,  the  board  took  the  first  steps  in 
raising  the  premiums  paid  by  banks  to  the 
fund  to  23  cents  per  $100  of  deposits  insured. 


fl-om  19.5  cents,  effective  in  July.  The 
F.D.I.C.  said  the  proposed  increase  would 
raise  $870  million  each  year  and  would  have 
"minimal  lmi)act"  on  the  industry,  costing 
banks  $574  million  after  taxes. 

Bankers  said  any  increase  in  premiums 
could  be  spread  among  customers  and  share- 
holders without  great  p«Un,  but  they  com- 
plained that  all  banks,  including  the  strong, 
were  being  required  to  pay  for  the  problems 
of  the  weak. 

"Everybody  is  going  to  try  to  pass  along 
the  cost  to  their  customers  with  higher  fees, 
lower  interest  rates  on  deposits  and  higher 
rates  on  loans,"  said  Raymond  V.  O'Brien, 
chairman  of  the  Emmigrant  Savings  Bank  In 
New  York.  "But  there  is  so  much  competi- 
tion, Including  non-banks  like  money  mar- 
ket funds  who  do  not  pay  insurance  pre- 
miums, that  I  doubt  all  the  cost  can  be  re- 
covered. We  can  afford  it,  but  it  definitely  is 
going  to  put  a  dent  In  our  bottom  line." 

John  W.  Spiegel,  executive  vice  president 
at  Sun  Trust  Banks  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  said  the 
need  for  banks  to  keep  profits  high  enough 
to  attract  capital  would  require  that  the 
higher  insurance  costs  by  passed  on  to  cus- 
tomers. "Most  of  the  banks  in  our  system 
were  planning  for  a  19.5-cent  premium  this 
year,"  he  said,  "though  some  had  antici- 
pated It  could  be  higher." 

At  a  breakfast  today  with  reporters  and  In 
testimony  later  before  a  House  banking  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Seldman  sought  to  reassure 
his  audiences  that  the  plan  provided  for  cred- 
it lines  on  which  the  F.D.I.C.  might  not  have 
to  draw. 

"We  hope  not  to  have  to  go  to  Treasury  to 
borrow  the  money,"  Mr.  Seldman  empha- 
sized several  times.  "But  we're  doing  what 
we  think  Is  prudent." 

In  a  clear  response  to  the  Administration's 
plan  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  F.D.I.C. 
Mr.  Seldman  today  also  proposed  an  Increase 
In  the  agency's  regulatory  powers  to  set  cap- 
ital standards  for  all  insured  institutions. 

These  are  the  other  key  elements  of  the 
F.D.I.C.'s  plan,  which  would  require  legisla- 
tion: 

The  agency  would  be  granted  the  authority 
to  change  the  way  it  assesses  premiums  so 
that  it  could  base  the  contributions  not  on 
deposits,  but  on  a  formula  of  assets  minus 
capital.  This  would  enable  the  agency  to 
charge  premiums  for  foreign  deposits  held  by 
American  banks  and  would  affect  larger 
money  center  banks  that  hold  such  deposits 
more  than  community  banks. 

The  agency  would  be  granted  the  authority 
to  issue  stock  either  for  the  bank  Insurance 
fund  or  for  another  fund  that  would  be  used 
to  provide  assistance  to  ailing  banks. 

A  cap  would  be  placed  on  bank  contribu- 
tions at  30  cents  per  $100  in  deposits  insured. 

A  goal  for  the  fund  would  be  set  at  a  ratio 
of  insurance  to  deposits  of  $1.50  per  $100.  Ex- 
isting law  sets  the  goal  at  $1.25.  The  fund  Is 
now  at  43  cents  per  $100  in  deposits  and  the 
F.D.I.C.  estimates  that  it  will  decline  to  19 
cents  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Some  officials  said  that  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  borrow  money  from  industry  sources 
because  it  would  probably  be  more  expensive 
and  also  further  tighten  the  availability  of 
funds  that  might  otherwise  be  available  to 
bank  customers. 

On  Friday,  regulators  trom  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  F.D.I.C. 
and  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  are  expected 
to  announce  a  series  of  measures  and  pro- 
posed accounting  changes  intended  to  ease 
what  some  economists  have  called  a  credit 
crunch. 


Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  one 
more  piece  of  information  for  my  col- 
leagrues  about  the  workload  of  this  or- 
ganization. It  is  an  article  describing 
Mr.  Seidman'B  proposal  to  recapitalise 
the  FDIC. 

I  will  read  the  first  p&ra«Taph: 

L.  William  Seldman,  the  nation's  senior 
banking  regulator,  today  proposed  a  S64.4  bil- 
lion plan  over  5  years  that  relies  heavily  on 
government  borrowing  to  shore  up  the  ailing 
Federal  program  that  protecu  depoeitors. 

That  Is,  all  by  itself,  enoug^h  for  one 
human  being,  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  you  are  Chairman  of  the  FDIC. 
and  change  the  name,  and  he  becomes 
Chairman  of  the  RTC,  which  is  too 
much.  It  accounts  for  all  the  confusion 
and  problems  that  we  are  finding  out 
with  our  people  themselves.  The  RTC  is 
not  getting  the  job  done.  They  have 
had  18  months,  and  my  conclusion  is 
that — and  It  is  inside  the  OAO  report- 
there  are  enough  examples  to  cause  my 
colleagues  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
make  this  change  prior  to  approving 
this  extraordinarily  large  sum  of 
money. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  such  time 
as  he  needs. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  amendment,  and  I  am  honored 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it." 

Mr.  President,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  RTC  Board  of  Directors 
was  designed  simply  to  replace  the  old 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which 
originally  had  oversight  and  super- 
visory responsibilities  over  all  of  the 
S&L's  in  this  country.  And  they  fell 
into  such  disrepute,  we  just  abolished 
them  and  handed  this  authority  to  Bill 
Seldman  and  his  crowd. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  makes 
common  sense.  You  do  not  get  a  chance 
to  vote  for  many  things  around  here 
that  are  commonsensical.  But  if  this 
board  were  handling  your  own  personal 
property,  you  would  vote  for  this 
amendment  in  a  New  York  minute. 
And  they  are  handling  our  property, 
because  we  are  all  taxpayers.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  a  right  not 
just  to  hope,  but  to  know  that  their 
losses  are  being  minimized.  Manage- 
ment of  assets  is  a  very  sophisticated 
business.  Whether  to  keep  or  sell  real 
estate  is  a  decision  that  requires  a  lot 
of  thought,  a  lot  of  data.  Whether  to 
keep  or  sell  junk  bonds,  which  were  one 
of  the  primary  nonperformlng  assets  in 
the  S&L's,  is  a  sophisticated  business. 

Pension  funds  all  across  America  pay 
consultants  hundreds  of  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  just  to  advise 
them  on  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell. 

Here  you  have  an  oversight  board 
consisting  of  five  people  including  Sec- 
retary Brady,  Secretary  Kemp,  and 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Greenspan. 

Now  I  invite  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  ask  yourselves  how  much  time 
those  three  men  have  to  deal  with  the 
day-to-day  oversight  itroblems  of  the 
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Resolution  Trust  Corporation?  Answer: 
Virtually  none. 

What  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pro- 
poses In  this  amendment  is  to  have  a 
working  board,  a  board  that  is  experi- 
enced in  the  handling  of  these  kinds  of 
assets.  And,  just  as  important,  a  board 
with  members  who  have  time  to  devote 
to  the  board's  work. 

Incidentally,  there  was  a  great  story 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week 
about  the  fact  that  junk  bonds  have 
gone  up  in  value  something  like  40  per- 
cent, a  lot  of  them  have  gone  up  as 
much  as  40  percent  in  the  last  60  days. 
RJR  Nabisco  made  an  offer  the  other 
day  for  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  junk 
bonds  and  it  was  oversubscribed  2  to  1. 
Now,  this  is  oversubscribed  because 
those  junk  bonds  were  selling  at  17  per- 
cent and  I  gruess  there  is  still  enough 
apprehension  among  those  bond  hold- 
ers that  they  would  rather  have  some- 
thing a  little  more  secure. 

But  when  RJR  is  buying  back  their 
junk  bonds,  those  bonds  keep  going  up 
In  value.  And  you  know  what  they  are 
offering  for  those  bonds?  They  are  of- 
fering stock  and  cash  which  really  has 
a  greater  value  than  the  value  of  that 
junk  bond  today. 

Think  of  the  number  of  institutions 
In  this  country  that  may  have  RJR  Na- 
bisco junk  bonds  in  their  portfolios. 
Can  you  imagine  Secretary  Brady,  Sec- 
retary Kemp,  and  Alan  Greenspan  sit- 
ting around  making  the  decision  to  ac- 
cept or  not  accept  the  offer  from  RJR 
to  buy  back  the  bonds?  Of  course  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  this  nagging 
suspicion  that  when  the  dust  settles  on 
this  whole  RTC  thing  we  are  going  to 
find  that  RTC  has  sold  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  assets  at  bar- 
gain basement,  fire  sale  prices  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

I  will  tell  you  something  that  really 
disturbs  me  and  that  is  that  we  put  a 
provision  on  the  RTC  bill  to  allow  the 
infusion  of  new  capital,  new  money  by 
the  Federal  Government,  into  some 
thrift  organizations  that  were  still  op- 
erating and  had  a  chance  to  make  it. 
And  to  my  knowledge  that  provision, 
which  we  put  in  there  with  the  best  of 
Intentions  to  keep  from  closing  some 
of  the  S&L's  that  had  a  chance  to 
make  it,  because  closing  them  down  is 
very  expensive,  has  never  or  carely 
been  used. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  to  close  one 
S&L  In  my  State  were  $150  million.  I 
promise  you,  Mr.  President,  you  could 
have  loaned  that  S&L  half  that  amount 
of  money  to  get  their  capital  structure 
up  to  the  required  3  percent  and  it 
could  have  stayed  open.  That  would 
have  saved  J75  million,  or  maybe  $150 
minion,  because  they  would  have  been 
obligated  to  ultimately  pay  the  $75 
million  back.  But  the  RTC  has  not  used 
that  provision. 

I  am  reluctant  to  be  that  critical  be- 
cause the  problem  Is  of  such  a  mag- 


nitude; difficult  to  deal  with;  and  there 
are  so  many  deep-seated  problems  in 
hundreds  of  S&L's.  But  that  is  just  pre- 
cisely the  argument  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  the 
Harkin  amendment.  I  studied  that 
amendment  for  some  time.  I  decided 
that  the  responsible  thing  to  do  was  to 
go  ahead  and  vote  against  it. 

Certainly  I  would  like  to  support  the 
distinguished  floor  managers  on  things 
like  this  when  I  can.  They  work  very 
hard,  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
them. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee's  offer  to  study 
this  amendment.  It  is  up  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  whether  he  wants  to  go 
ahead  and  have  a  vote.  I  am  certainly 
prepared  to  do  that. 

But  you  know  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment simply  said  we  are  going  to  give 
you  $15  billion  now  and  we  are  going  to 
give  you  $15  billion  later  if  you  come 
back  and  tell  us  you  are  doing  the  best 
you  can. 

I  find  the  administration  never  has 
any  trouble  sending  a  communication 
over  here  saying  "We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can."  So  why  go  through  the 
formality? 

We  assume  they  are  doing  the  best 
they  can.  But  it  is  not  good  enough.  So 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  They  may  never 
believe  it  because  they  are  so  sus- 
picious and  distrustful  of  this  S&L 
bailout.  But  whether  they  believe  it  or 
not.  we  have  a  duty  to  be  able  to  face 
them  and  say  we  have  done  the  very 
best  we  could  do  with  a  disastrous  situ- 
ation. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  go  out  and 
face  them  again  when  this  is  all  over 
and  the  literally  hundreds  of  stories 
begin  to  come  out  about  under  priced 
assets. 

I  keep  hearing  these  stories  and  I 
keep  reading  these  stories  but  I  do  not 
think  you  have  seen  anything  yet  com- 
pared to  what  you  are  going  to  see. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  this  very  simple  commonsensical 
step  to  at  Ipast  do  our  best  and  do  our 
duty  in  making  sure  there  is  a  work- 
ing, oommittee  board,  not  just  figure- 
heads dealing  with  this  problem. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ft-om  Nebraska  has  25  minutes  and 
47  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  KERREY.  With  the  colleagues 
that  I  have  here  on  the  floor.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  President, 
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I  make  one  point  off  of  the  comments 
made  by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  talks  about 
the  possibility  of  saving  money;  in  this 
particular  case,  $150  million  In  an  Insti- 
tution in  Arkansas. 

The  details  of  what  I  heard  him  ex- 
press hare  requires  some  risk,  some  po- 
litical rtsk,  Mr.  President,  because,  as 
we  know,  in  the  1988  deals  there  has 
been  what  I  would  call  a  constriction  of 
the  environment  under  which  risk  is 
rewarded  at  the  very  least.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  cause  people  to  go  on  the 
defensive  in  the  environment  where 
one  coidd  be  punished  politically  for 
giving  somebody  a  favor  of  any  kind. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  get 
someone  in  the  private  sector  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  venture,  it  has  to  make 
economic  sense,  so  you  must  reward 
them,  and  you  are  in  conflict.  You  have 
a  politioal  objective  that  is  in  conflict 
with  the  economic  objective  of  trying 
to  move  the  asset. 

This  ia  made  worse,  Mr.  President,  by 
what  I  would  affectionately  refer  to  ais 
the  risk  versus  the  regulatory  mindset 
of  many  of  the  people  in  RTC.  And  it  is 
why  at  the  heart  of  this  proposal  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider,  if  you  do 
not  think  the  RTC  is  functioning  cor- 
rectly now,  consider  that  what  I  am  of- 
fering is  a  chance  to  get  a  strong,  full- 
time  chairman,  strong  full-time  chair- 
man, that  is  able  to  overcome  this 
problem  of  wanting  to  avoid  risk. 

Because  as  long  as  we  avoid  risk,  I 
will  guarantee  you  the  losses  the  RTC 
will  sufffer  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
will  exceed  by  a  considerable  extent 
the  amount  of  daily  losses  being  rep- 
resented. And  in  face  of  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Seidman,  I  would  con- 
tinue to  argue  it  is  doubtful  we  are  los- 
ing money  on  a  daily  basis.  But,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  losses  the  RTC 
will  suffar  trying  to  avoid  making  a  po- 
litical mistake  will  substantially  dwarf 
any  of  these  day-to-day  operating 
losses  that  we  currently  have. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wish? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  the  Senator 
have  10  njinutes  that  I  might  speak? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Indeed  I  would.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  measure  of  as- 
perity to  support  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  We  are  having 
a  rare  look  at  a  much  igmored  subject 
called  government;  called  public  ad- 
ministratjion;  as  Hamilton  put  it, 
called  energy  in  the  executive. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
there  hae  never  been  anything  re- 
motely approaching  the  scandal  of  the 
savings  and  loan  fiasco  of  the  1980's. 

The  Comptroller  General  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  us,  In  the  end,  some- 
thing like  a  half  a  trillion  dollars. 
None  of  It  had  to  happen.  It  was  al- 
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lowed  to  happen  by  people  who  were 
scornful  of  government. 

If  you  have  a  contempt  for  govern- 
ment, do  not  be  surprised  if  you  end  up 
with  contemptible  government  and  a 
half  a  trillion  dollars  lost. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  author 
of  this  amendment  would  be  interested 
to  know  a  simple  fact  about  my  own 
State  and  its  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows,  73  percent  of  the  total  bailout 
cost  comes  from  the  failure  of  State- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. The  pattern  was,  the  States  su- 
pervised— or  failed  to  supervise — the 
activities  of  these  lending  organiza- 
tions and  the  Federal  Government 
guaranteed  the  loans.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Some  States  had  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. May  I  say,  in  New  York 
State,  which  had  a  banking  department 
established  in  1851  the  superintendent 
of  banks  said:  You  may  put  up  to  10 
percent  of  your  capital  in  direct  real 
estate  ventures.  In  California  and  in 
Texas  they  said:  You  may  put  it  all  up. 
You  may  bet  everything  with  federally 
guaranteed  money.  And  they  did. 

The  result,  sir,  was  between  1986  and 
1989,  one  State-chartered  savings  and 
loan  institution  in  New  York  State 
failed.  In  the  whole  of  the  decade,  four 
did.  We  have  a  tradition  of  responsible 
management  of  public  trust:  good  gov- 
ernment. We  had  one  failure,  and  over 
a  decade,  four. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  fail- 
ure will  be  the  largest  transfer  of 
wealth  from  one  region  to  another  in 
history.  The  State  of  New  York— and 
this  calculation  is  a  year  old  now — will 
have  a  per  capita  present  value  net  loss 
of  $707  per  person;  $12.6  billion  in  total 
or  about  $2,500  per  family:  we  will  be 
paying  other  parts  of  the  country  be- 
cause they  failed  at  their  responsibility 
of  regulation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  is  making 
an  extraordinarily  important  point, 
and  his  great  powers  of  exposition  illu- 
minate subjects  beyond  what  they  nor- 
mally get. 

But  just  to  add  a  couple  of  statistical 
facts  to  what  my  colleague  has  pre- 
sented here,  if  one  goes  back  and  looks 
at  the  period  from  1987  through  1990— 
this  would  be  up  through  April  1990, 
and  I  would  say  the  data  since  that 
time  reinforce  what  I  am  about  to 
say— the  total  losses  in  the  savings  and 
loan  system  that  have  come  from 
State-chartered  thrift  institutions  is  73 
percent. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Seventy  three  per- 
cent; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  loss  from  State-chartered  thrifts, 
67  percentage  points  of  that  73  percent- 


age points,  come  from  these  two  States 
of  Texas  and  California. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  my  colleague  is  ex- 
actly right.  If  we  look  at  it  the  other 
way  around,  if  we  could  roll  the  clock 
back  and  avoid  the  catastrophic  losses 
of  State-chartered  institutions  in  those 
two  States,  the  whole  system  is  not 
blown  apart  in  the  fashion  that  we 
have  since  seen.  But  listen  to  this  in 
terms  of  the  transfer  of  wealth  argu- 
ment, which  is  quite  true. 

As  we  now  come  along 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  the  Michigan 
figures.  I  want  to  give  them,  but  I  will 
hear  my  colleague  first. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  They  are  much  like  the 
figures  from  New  York.  No,  we  did  not 
cause  this  problem,  although  we  are 
asked  to  pay  for  it. 

We  have  heard  yesterday  and  today 
about  these  repossessed  properties  in 
the  inventory  of  the  RTC  that  now 
have  to  be  sold  off  at  a  loss. 

We  asked  the  RTC  where  these  prop- 
erties were  which  I  have  information, 
through  the  12th  of  June  1990,  that  the 
RTC  indicated,  of  their  total  prop- 
erties, 53  percent  of  them— and  it  is  a 
number  of  properties  that  totals 
19,067— but  53  percent  of  all  of  the  re- 
possessed properties  in  the  inventory  of 
the  RTC  are  within  the  State  of  Texas, 
a  single  State. 

We  asked  what  percent  of  the  total 
value,  book  value  of  those  properties, 
would  be  of  the  total  inventory  of  prop- 
erties. Just  in  the  State  of  Texas,  it  is 
a  total  figure  of  $10.2  billion.  It  con- 
stitutes 69  percent  of  the  dollar  value 
of  all  the  properties  as  of  that  date  in 
the  inventory  of  the  RTC. 

When  we  start  to  take  this  problem 
down  to  where  it  came  from,  and  where 
it  is,  although  the  bill  is  being  paid  for 
nationally,  the  problem  is  very  specific 
in  terms  of  where  it  came  from  and  the 
effect  it  had  in  blowing  this  system 
apart. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Exactly.  May  I  add 
that  of  the  States  which  will  pay  for 
this,  Michigan  is  the  sixth  largest 
payer.  It  will  cost  every  individual  in 
Michigan  $570  now,  today.  Over  years, 
maybe  thousands  per  person — $5.2  bil- 
lion will  leave  Michigan  to  go  else- 
where. 

In  summary,  where  we  had  good 
State  government  with  good  State  reg- 
ulation, there  are  no  more  problems 
than  would  normally  be  incident  to  a 
complex  system.  As  I  say,  in  the  whole 
decade,  four  State  institutions  failed  in 
New  York— four.  Because  we  said:  Be 
very  careful  about  how  much  federally 
guaranteed  money  you  lend.  The  over- 
whelming portion  came  in  two  States 
which  said:  Do  anything  you  want  with 
Federal  moneys.  And  nobody  in  Wash- 
ington objected  because,  evidently,  no- 
body was  responsible. 

There  is  a  principal  of  government 
that  there  has  to  be  one  person,  one 
board,  responsible.  Harry  Tniman  put 


it  so  well.  He  had  a  little  sign  on  his 
desk  that  said.  "The  buck  stope  here." 
The  way  he  used  it.  it  meant  "I  am  re- 
sponsible." 

Right  now,  just  as  throughout  the 
last  decade,  the  Federal  Government 
giiarnatees  deposits  but  the  States  set 
the  rules.  Now  with  a  half  a  trillion 
dollar  mess,  we  still  have  this  divided 
command. 

I  have  such  great  respect  for  the 
chairman.  He  knows  this  is  just  a  per- 
sonal view.  I  believe  the  Senator  fi-om 
Nebraska  is  right.  We  need  a  unified 
command.  Make  the  buck  stop  some- 
where. Show  that  the  era  of  contempt 
of  government  is  behind  us,  and  that 
the  mess  to  be  cleaned  up  will  be  done 
with  some  respect  for  principles  of  pub- 
lic adnainistration  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  my  collea«rue  will 
yield  to  me,  I  would  like  to  engage  him 
on  this  point  for  just  another  minute, 
because  what  he  has  said  here  is  pro- 
foundly important. 

This  ijart  of  the  story  has  not  been 
told  or  not  been  understood.  In  part. 
that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  such  an 
extraordinary  decade-long  story  that 
all  of  its  detail  gets  very  hard  to  sort 
it  out.  The  Senator  has  touched  upon  it 
with  respect  to  the  State  power  situa- 
tion. 

I  must  say  I  think  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  when  the  Federal 
deposit  guarantees  were  out  there  and 
undergirding  this  expansion  of  activity 
by  various  States  within  State-char- 
tered thrift  institutions,  that  was  a  se- 
rious error. 

We  should  have  severed  that  relation- 
ship. We  should  have  altered  it  in  some 
way,  and  I  am  going  to  cite  a  little 
from  the  record  in  a  minute  on  this 
point — I  am  having  it  sent  over  to  the 
floor — because  it  needs  to  be  under- 
stood also  in  the  context  of  the  bank- 
ing reforms  that  are  coming  down  the 
track  and  the  degree  to  which  Federal 
deix)sit  insurance  for  banks  now,  as  op- 
posed to  S&L's,  should  be  left  out,  un- 
derneath State-chartered  bank  activi- 
ties, and  the  degree  to  which  we  might 
have  an  equivalent  risk  problem  out 
there  in  one  State  or  another. 

Remember,  it  only  took  2  States  of 
the  50  to  torpedo  the  savings  and  loan 
system,  as  this  data  we  just  described 
tells  us.  So  we  want  to  be  absolutely 
certain  in  terms  of  changes  that  take 
place  with  respect  to  commercial 
banks  that  we  are  not  setting  ourselves 
up  inadvertently  for  a  fall  there  be- 
cause of  State-chartered  activities  that 
are  unsound  or  unwise  with  respect  to 
Federal  deposit  guarantees. 

So,  maintaining  a  dual  banking  sys- 
tem and  at  the  same  time  effecting  a 
wall,  a  protection,  on  the  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  is  a  key  question.  I 
must  say  coming  down  through  the 
eighties,  because  this  historical  record 
we  are  developing  now  is  important,  if 
only  five  people  pay  attention  to  it.  It 
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Is  nevertheless  important  to  be  here 
and  to  be  understood.  It  was  never 
fully  understood  generally  by  the  regu- 
lators, by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  regulators,  or  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  Itself.  The  dimension  of 
the  exposure  was  created  by  these 
State  institutions  and  these  extensions 
of  powers  in  only  two  States. 

I  recall,  for  example,  that  as  the  na- 
tional savings  and  loan  organization 
would  come  in  and  testify  and  other- 
wise make  their  comments  down 
through  the  eighties,  I  think  I  can  fair- 
ly say  that  they  themselves,  the  people 
in  the  industry  who  were  about  to  get 
broadsided  by  these  problems,  did  not 
themselves  fully  understand  the  dimen- 
sion of  risk  inherent  in  State-chartered 
thrift  powers  that  were  building  up. 
And,  I  must  say,  savings  and  loan  ex- 
ecutives in  Michigan  or  in  New  York  or 
in  other  States,  who  are  now  them- 
selves very  badly  damaged  by  the  ex- 
cesses in  a  handful  of  States,  were  not 
coming  in  to  us  back  during  the  1980"s 
and  saying,  "Oh,  by  the  way.  we  want 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  problem  we 
see  in  our  industry  in  States  where 
there  has  been  an  extension  of  powers 
out  there  that  we  think  may  create  a 
systematic  risk  that  you  ought  to  be 
aware  of  and  you  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about." 

It  should  have  been  seen  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  but  it  was  not.  But  I  must 
say,  quite  frankly,  I  think  the  industry 
itself,  which  ought  to  have  understood, 
because  they  are  in  the  business,  did 
not  see  it  either. 

Even  after  the  fact,  I  think  there  are 
many  people  in  the  industry  who  are 
wondering  why  the  entire  industry,  in 
a  sense,  was  thrust  into  a  crisis,  into 
catastrophe,  and  still  even  now  are  not 
seeing  where  that  essentially  came 
from. 

(Mr.  WIRTH  assumed  the  chair. ) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  will  allow  me  to  comment  in 
agreement  and  describe  a  situation 
parallel  to  his  own  experience.  In  the 
late  seventies  and  the  early  eighties, 
this  Senator  from  New  York  had  many 
meetings  with  representatives  of  sav- 
ings banks.  Savings  banks  began  in  the 
Northeast.  New  York  is  one  of  the  cen- 
ters. They  were  originally  charitable 
institutions.  Their  names  tell  you:  The 
Immigrant,  the  Bowery,  the  Seamen's 
Bank,  the  Immigrant  Bank.  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  grew  out  of  a  Ger- 
man group.  You  can  tell  the  extent  of 
the  wage  system  in  America  by  the  ex- 
tent of  these  banks.  The  typical  bank 
headquarters  was  a  Presbyterian  mass 
where  on  Saturday  night  you  could 
give  some  of  your  money,  a  dollar  or 
two,  and  they  would  keep  and  invest  it 
for  you.  They  only  gave  money  for 
mortgages.  Interest  rates  went  up. 
moTtg&gea  went  Hat,  and  they  were  in 
trouble.  We  had  to  deal  with  that,  and 
we  did.  We  got  through  it.  The  interest 
rate    fluctuation   was    broken   by    the 


early  eighties,  and  these  New  York  in- 
stitutions got  through  it.  Not  all.  We 
had  to  merge  some. 

But  then  I  would  see  the  savings  and 
loan  people  from  New  York  regularly, 
onca  a  year.  This  was  never  a  subject  of 
difficulty.  As  I  say,  in  a  decade,  four 
institutions  failed,  some  were  merged. 
They  had  this  interest  rate  problem, 
but  it  was  manageable.  Deposit  insur- 
ance paid  for  it  all.  Everything  worked 
out  fine. 

Meanwhile,  chaos  was  taking  place  in 
Texas  and  California.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  point  the  chairman  makes,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  it.  I 
would  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  idea  that  we  had  a  divided 
command  responsible  for  the  mess  and 
that  a  unified  command  is  needed  to 
clean  it  up.  Those  are  my  views.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  courtesy, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  thoughtful  attention. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
continue  for  a  minute  to  finish  this  dis- 
cussion. We  have  two  other  proposals 
in  this  area  that  I  think  warrant  con- 
sideration alongside  the  proposal  that 
has  been  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Senator  WiRTH,  for  example, 
has  an  alternative  way  of  collecting 
this  responsibility  in  a  single  place. 
Senator  Wirth  would  abolish  the  over- 
sight board  altogether  and  would  give 
the  power  it  now  amasses  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  RTC  and  would  add 
two  independent  members  to  the  RTC 
Board.  That  is  a  different  way  of  skin- 
ning this  cat.  You  also  have  Tony 
Frank,  who  runs  the  Postal  Service  in 
our  country,  and  a  very  distinguished 
executive  who  comes  out  of  the  finan- 
cial services  industry.  His  view— he  has 
testified  before  our  committee— is  that 
he  prefers  as  an  alternative,  a  financial 
czar  with  the  authority  of  both  boards. 
He  has  made  a  very  fine  presentation 
in  oar  committee.  It  is  another  way  of 
getting  at  this  same  problem.  I  say 
that  because  this  issue  has  raised  a 
concern  in  a  number  of  minds,  in  our 
mind  as  well,  in  terms  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  appropriate  structure. 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  gave  the  adminis- 
tration, who  came  forward  with  the 
first  plan,  the  administrative  structure 
and  the  engineering  design  that  they 
asked  for.  They  said  to  us,  look,  this  is 
the  way  we  think  we  can  get  this  job 
done  fastest,  fairest,  quickest,  and  at 
least  cost. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  certainly  will  because 
I  want  to  engage  in  this  discussion,  but 
the  record  will  show  we  are  very  skep- 
tical of  that  because,  even  on  its  face, 
it  looks  so  complicated  that  one  won- 
dered if  we  were  going  to  have  a  situa- 
tion where  A  was  running  into  B,  B  was 
in  conflict  with  C,  and  C  did  not  know 
what  D  was  doing,  and  so  forth.  In  any 
event,  after  going  through  all  that,  we 
gave    them    the    structure    that    they 


asked  for,  and  that  is  what  has  been  in 
place  uj>  until  the  present  time. 

I  think  it  is  fair  and  It  is  proper  now, 
after  a  period  of  time,  to  go  through  an 
analysis  and  to  evaluate  whether  or 
not  that  structure  has  really  done  what 
it  ought  to  have  been  expected  to  do  in 
that  period  of  time  or,  as  a  follow-on 
question,  does  our  experience  now  tell 
us  that  a  revised  structure  would  give 
us  a  better  result  from  here  on  out? 

That  is  precisely  what  we  intend  to 
look  at  on  April  11.  We  have  a  day  of 
hearings  scheduled.  If  it  takes  longer 
than  that,  we  will  take  longer  than 
that  to  take  this  proposal,  to  take  the 
Wirth  proposal,  to  take  the  Tony 
Frank  proposal  and  any  other  that 
comes  through  the  door  and  look  at 
these  and  evaluate  them  and  consider 
them,  aolicit  comment  from  parties, 
the  important  parties  at  interest  that 
can  contribute  some  insight  to  this  and 
then  make  a  judgment. 

I  can  tell  you  this,  Mr.  President— -I 
think  I  can  speak  for  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  as  well  as  myself^if 
there  is  a  consensus  of  view  within  the 
Banking  Committee  that  we  now  feel  it 
is  time  to  change  this  structure,  we 
will  do  everything  under  the  living  Sun 
to  get  it  done.  I  tell  you  that  now  and 
I  cannot  speak  for  anybody  else,  but  I 
am  confident  that  if  it  is  clear  there  Is 
a  better  path  to  take,  we  are  going  to 
be  back  out  here  on  the  floor  to  try  to 
take  it.  I  will  not  necessarily  wait  to 
do  that,  speaking  for  myself,  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  when  the  next 
funding  request  comes  around  because 
if  it  is  clear  we  ought  to  try  to  move  in 
this  area,  I  am  not  going  to  want  to 
wait. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  one  comment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  He  knows  the  re- 
spect with  which  he  is  held  on  this 
floor,  and  I  attest  to  the  value  of  his 
commitment.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
raised  the  matter  to  a  level  where  It  is 
more  visible,  but  April  11  is  good.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  is  right  around  the 
comer. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Of  coiirse. 

Mr.  KBRREY.  I  have  two  questions. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me  on  one  thing.  I  sent  for  some- 
thing from  my  office.  It  just  arrived.  It 
relates  directly  to  this  conversation. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  will  be  glad  to  in- 
dulge the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  that  and  I 
will  reciprocate  in  generous  measure. 

I  say  t»  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
often  there  are  things  we  wish  we  had 
said  or  wish  we  had  seen  or  wish  we  had 
tried  to  4o  in  the  past  that  we  did. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Things  done  and  un- 
done. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  want  to  cite  a  little 
bit  for  the  record  an  occasion  on  which 
I  saw  a  problem  and  spoke  about  it  and 
attempted  to  do  something  about  it  in 
this  very  area  that  was  at  an  early  date 
in  time.  This  comes  from  a  committee 
hearing  that  we  had  in  the  Banking 
Committee  6  years  ago,  6  years  ago  in 
1985. 

We  had  at  that  time  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Ed  Gray,  before  us.  I  raised  this  issue 
because  I  was  beginning  to  see  too 
many  things  that  caused  me  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  State  powers  issued 
and  whether  we  could  have  a  looming 
problem  out  there  that  we  were  not 
properly  able  to  measure  because  those 
activities  were  done  at  State  level  and 
essentially  under  the  purview  of  State 
regulators,  and  therefore  something 
that  we  would  not  as  a  matter  of 
course  within  the  Federal  regulatory 
system  have  a  very  good  ability  to  col- 
lect and  measure.  We  should  have  had 
it  within  the  regulatory  system,  but  I 
think  history  shows  we  did  not.  But  I 
put  this  question  to  Chairman  Gray: 

What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  limit- 
ing the  deposit  insurance  to  that  ratio  of  the 
assets  of  the  institution  that  are  under  the 
form  of  federally  approved  activities  so  that 
if  an  institution  out  in  a  State  was  70-30  in 
terms  of  70  percent  of  the  activities  being 
ones  that  the  Federal  Government  would  au- 
thorize and  the  other  30  being  additional 
powers  granted  by  the  State,  the  deposit  in- 
surance coverage  in  that  case  would  be  70 
percent?  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a 
sliding  scale  which  presumably  would  be 
publicized.  This  is  a  different  way  at  getting 
at  your  risk  premium  so  at  least  the  public, 
the  depositor  could  make  an  informed  judg- 
ment. If  they  wanted  to  get  into  a  situation 
where  you  were  in  the  broader  range  of  State 
functions  and  perhaps  the  risks  and  the  in- 
terest rate  premiums  being  offered  were 
higher  and  the  Federal  insurance  was  lower, 
then  at  least  you  would  be  protecting  the 
Federal  taxpayer  more  directly  and  not  ex- 
posing the  Federal  taxpayer  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  risk  in  those  State-offered  functions. 

Mr.  Gray.  Let  me  understand  what  you're 
saying.  You're  saying  that  the  insurance  ac- 
counts would  be  less? 

Senator  Rieole.  You  would  do  it  on  a  ratio 
basis.  You  would  say  that  if  the  assets  of  the 
institution  are  employed  70-30  and  70  are  in 
Federal-type  functions,  that  the  Federal  in- 
surance in  the  case  of  a  failure  would  be  70 
percent.  In  other  words,  you  would  only  in- 
sure the  federally  granted  powers.  If  an  insti- 
tution wants  to  move  away  from  that,  they 
do  80  and  one  of  the  things  they  surrender  is 
the  element  of  Federal  protection  for  that 
aspect  of  State-granted  activities. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  could  interject,  what 
you're  talking  about  then  is  S700,000  in  the 
example  you  used  would  be  the  maximum  in- 
surance they  had  rather  than  the  1100,000? 

Senator  Rieole.  That  assumed  that  that 
bank  was  emloylng  70-30  in  terms  of  its  asset 
base.  What  I'm  wondering  about  is  how  do  we 
Inform  the  depeltor?  I  want  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment out  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  want 
the  information  and  the  risk  of  the  Govern- 
ment put  In  a  form  where  the  public  really 
knows  what's  happening  and  a  person  has  a 
way  to  make  an  informed  deposit  judgment; 
I'm  worried  about  the  safety  and  soundness 
issue,  as  you  are. 


Mr.  Gray.  Well,  in  all  honesty.  I  have  not 
encountered  this  particular  concept  and  I 
would  like  to  think  about  that  somewhat 
more  and  not  make  a  precipitous  judgment. 

Senator  Riegle.  You  see,  there's  a  real 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  are  seeing  a 
breakout  of  more  functions  or  higher  risk 
functions  and  they  are  really  outside  the 
scope  that  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  was 
really  designed  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Gray.  Right. 

Senator  Riegle.  And  it  seems  to  me  per- 
haps one  way  to  establish  a  fair  and  square 
discipline  is  to  say  that  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance covers  those  functions  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  intends  for  an  institution 
to  be  involved  in  and  anything  beyond  that, 
if  the  State  wants  to  grant  additional  pow- 
ers, would  be  insured  by  the  State.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  not  to  allow  sort  of  a  willy- 
nilly  expansion  of  the  Federal  deposit  guar- 
antees. 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  I  would  like  to  think 
about  that  a  little  bit  more.  It  is,  in  some 
sense,  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  at  in  the  risk  premium,  but  it 
goes  at  it  in  a  different  way. 

Senator  Riegle.  If  I  may  just  pursue  it  one 
step  further,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you're 
running  a  savings  and  loan  in  a  more  adven- 
turesome environment  and  you're  bridging 
out  in  Arabian  horses  or  some  of  the  other 
things  that  you  cite,  the  public  should  un- 
derstand through  the  deposit  ratio  that  they 
were  getting  into  a  situation  with  greater 
risk.  But  I  have  a  hunch  that  the  public  has 
been  sensitized  now  by  Ohio  and  Maryland  to 
such  an  extent  that  people  really  want  to  be- 
lieve and  feel  that  Federal  deposit  insurance 
is  really  solid  as  a  rock  and  I  want  it  to  be, 
although  I'm  uneasy  about  the  fact  that  the 
deposit  reserves  are  dwindling  and  we  are  in 
a  situation  where  interest  rates  have  come 
down  and  so  they're  easing  some  of  the  stress 
in  the  industry  but  that  could  be  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon.  I  think  we've  got  to 
find  a  way  to  let  the  public  understand  bet- 
ter the  risks  associated  with  different  insti- 
tutions and  we  can't  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sitting  here  prepared  to  ball  every- 
body out.  I'm  talking  about  managements 
that  to  beyond  prudent  balance  and  way  be- 
yond the  scope  of  what  the  Federal  law  actu- 
ally envisioned. 

Mr.  Gray.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  would 
like  to— and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  carefully 
consider  this  concept  which  is  new  to  me 
which  seems  to  move  in  the  same  kind  of  di- 
rection. Of  course,  as  you  know,  we  have  pro- 
posed the  risk  premium  that  we  believe 
would  enable  us  to  basically  protect  the  fund 
in  the  same  way  by  providing  a  premium 
commensurate  with  the  risk  of  the  activity 
involved. 

Senator  Riegle.  But  does  that  inform  the 
public  directly? 

Mr.  Gray.  No. 

I  am  citing  this  transcript  because 
there  was,  on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  a 
sense  that  there  could  well  be  a  prob- 
lem out  there  by  allowing  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  to  be  stretched  out 
under  these  State  grants  of  broader 
powers  and  authority.  From  the  data 
that  the  Senator  cited  earlier,  which  is 
the  aftermath  of  this — now  we  are  6 
years  later  down  the  track — we  are 
finding  that  that  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. By  allowing  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance to  be  there  for  these  State- 
granted  powers,  that  two  States  in  ef- 
fect have  been  able  to  sink  the  entire 


system.  New  York.  Michigan,  and  the 
other  46  States,  for  the  most  part,  are 
now  paying  an  enormous  premium  to 
cover  the  failures  of  State-chartered 
institutions  in  two  States  because  of 
that  connection  to  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  M0"5fNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  allow  me  one  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  M0"5fNIHAN.  Might  I  say  his  ex- 
change with  Mr.  Gray  was  prescient. 
The  Senator  sensed  what  was  coming. 
It  had  not  happened.  It  did.  And  now 
we  are  on  the  floor. 

One  other  comment  as  well.  We  are 
talking  about  Government  here.  The 
one  big  issue  of  19th-century  politics 
that  we  never  resolved  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  the  nature  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem. We  started  out  with  it.  Hamilton 
created  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
I79I  and  it  was  allowed  to  expire  in 
1811.  Just  in  time  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  financing  the  War  of  1812. 
That  having  been  found  out.  we 
recreated  it.  Jackson  let  it  expire  in 
time  to  create  the  panic  of  1837.  It  went 
on  and  off.  We  were  on  to  gold,  wam- 
pum, corn  husks,  greenbacks.  We  fi- 
nally got  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
1913.  But  we  still  have  a  dual  system. 

It  is  a  problem  the  19th  century 
never  solved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  20th 
we  are  still  at  it.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  is  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  because  when  you  get 
through  cleaning  up  this  mess,  I  think 
you  have  this  large  issue  still  to  ad- 
dress. I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  will 
be  there  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  Senator  MoY- 
NIHAN  for  his  gracious  comment. 

I  will  say  one  other  thing.  'When  we 
passed  the  FIRREA  legislation  in  1989, 
we  put  a  stop  to  this  in  the  savings  aind 
loan  industry.  So  we  ended  and  scis- 
sored-off  those  State  activities  that 
created  this  risk  profile.  I  can  tell  you 
this.  When  we  finish  with  the  banking 
bill  to  the  extent  my  view  prevails — 
and  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
see  to  see  it  does — we  will  not  have 
that  problem  going  on  into  the  future 
in  the  banking  system.  We  are  examin- 
ing that  right  now. 

But  this  issue  of  lining  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  up  and  what  it  covers. 
I  tell  you  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  That  ought  to  cover  federally 
chartered  activities.  If  somebody  wants 
to  go  beyond  that  then  they  can  devise 
a  system  to  provide  the  protections, 
the  safeguards,  and  the  insurance.  It  is 
not  going  to  happen  again  with  respect 
to  Federal  deposit  insurance  if  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Not  on  the  Sentor's 
watch. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Not  on  my  watch.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Just  for  the  sake  of 
my  conunents.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Michigan  to  yield  for  a 
question.  Let  us  assume  for  the  mo- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I 
am  trying  to  imderstand  this  proposal 
to  hear  the  issue  of  restructuring  be- 
cause I  hear  in  some  of  the  statements 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  that  they  ac- 
knowledge some  restructuring  should 
occur.  The  Senator's  question  seems  to 
be  in  what  way  should  we  restructure. 
I  am  wondering,  assuming  a  best-case 
scenario  that  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee reports  out  a  proposal,  when 
could  such  restructuring  be  put  into 
place? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  say,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  that  there  has  been 
some  internal  restructuring  already 
done.  The  RTC  has  had  within  its  for- 
mal day-to-day  operation  effected  cer- 
tain consolidation,  certain  streamlin- 
ing, which  they  feel  and  assert  has 
made  them  far  more  efficient.  That 
judgment  could  be  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. The  issue  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  Senator  is  raising  is  the  issue  of  ex- 
ecutive level  responsibility  of  policy 
authority,  and  the  overall  direction  of 
supervision. 

Mr.  KERREY.  The  question  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  answered  is  let  us  assume 
the  Banking  Committee  reaches  a  con- 
sensus on  a  structure  change.  UTien 
would  a  structural  change  be  in  place 
under  the  so-called  normal  procedures 
of  proceeding  through  the  committee 
hearing  process? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  can  provide  a  precise  answer.  But 
I  think  the  answer  is  in  a  sense  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  ques- 
tion of  how  long  would  it  take,  or  is  it 
likely,  or  feasible,  or  possible  to  get 
the  changes  that  the  Senator  is  seek- 
ing today,  and  that  particular  organi- 
zational design  in  place.  For  example, 
hypothetically.  let  me  take  both 
tracks.  I  think  it  is  important  to  take 
a  look  at  what  is  involved  in  getting 
the  stuctural  change  done. 

Mr.  KERREY.  All  I  am  trying  to  es- 
tablish, and  I  understand— I  do  not 
want  to  drag  the  argujment  out  too 
long— it  will  take  some  time  if  this  re- 
structuring proposal  that  I  am  putting 
on— the  simple  restructuring  pro- 
posal—is adopted  as  far  as  refinancing. 
Say  we  have  reached  the  conclusion. 
this  body  and  the  House,  and  we  come 
together.  And  say  we  have  the  changes. 
The  decisions  are  not  being  made.  Yes. 
That  maybe  Is  not  in  place  for  60  days. 
But  if  we  hear  that  It  will  be  another  6 
months,  there  will  be  a  period  of  time 
mlninmlly  that  will  elapse  as  I  see  it  of 
6  months,  and  perhaps  even  longer.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  respond.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  his  view  on  this,  there  were 
some  big  if  s  that  he  put  in  the  hypo- 
thetical: If  the  House  accepts  this,  if  it 
survives  conference,  if  it  comes  in  a 


bill  that  the  administration  will  ac- 
cept, we  can  say  that.  That  needs  to  be 
added  as  well. 

My  intention  coming  off  our  April  11 
hearing,  which  I  very  much  hope  and 
expect  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
be  present  to  talk  about  these  Issues,  is 
that  I  would  envision  sometime  prob- 
ably around  June  of  this  year — I  can- 
not give  you  precise  dates,  but  that  is 
the  general  timing  I  am  looking  at 
with  everything  else  we  have  to  deal 
with — to  have  whatever  recommenda- 
tion the  Banking  Committee  as  a 
whole  feels  is  appropriate  to  come  for- 
ward with  and  bring  through  the  proc- 
ess. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator,  not  just 
to  his  amendment  but  to  any  other, 
that  at  this  time  putting  any  organiza- 
tional redesign  consent  on  to  the  bill, 
yours,  somebody  else's  whether  it  is 
here,  in  the  House,  taking  that  on 
through  to  an  enactment  at  this  time  I 
think  is  very  unlikely.  It  is  very  un- 
likely because  of  this  emergency  fund- 
ing bill.  It  is  already  90  days  late.  We 
are  incurring  premium  costs  and  not 
getting  it  done. 

There  is  not  a  consensus  available 
toda^•  as  to  any  organizational  struc- 
tural change.  The  Senator  has  a  ver- 
sion and  it  is  well  thought  out.  He  has 
cosponsors  of  that.  Senator  Wirth  has 
a  different  concept  in  mind.  There  are 
other  Senators  who  also  have  restruc- 
turing ideas  in  mind. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
to  actually  get  a  restructuring  pro- 
posal enacted  into  law,  signed  into  law, 
and  In  place  I  think  the  route  I  am  pro- 
posing is  actually  faster  because  I 
think  it  has  a  greater  chance  of  being 
accomplished  in  the  end— whether  that 
is  4  months  from  now,  6  months,  8 
months  from  now.  Then  there  would  be 
the  notion  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  do  it  here  in  a  sense  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  as  an  amendment  to  this  and 
take  it  all  the  way  through  the  proc- 
ess. 

So  I  think  the  route  I  am  suggesting, 
though  I  cannot  give  a  precise  date,  is 
the  fastest  route  available. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Included  in  the  Sen- 
ator's substance  basically  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  be 
stripped  down  and  will  not  be  enacted, 
it  will  not  be  put  in  place.  Either  the 
President  will  threaten  to  veto  it,  or 
the  President  will  not  make  the  ap- 
pointments, or  something  will  happen 
along  the  way  and  it  will  not  come  to 
pass.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  RIEGLE.  I  am  saying  those  are 
hurdles  we  have  to  jump.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  body  of  support  for  that  particu- 
lar proposal  in  the  House  right  now. 
Obviously,  it  has  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  If  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate 
today,  it  obviously  has  cleared  the  first 
hurdle.  But  there  are  others  that  are 
beyond  our  direct  control  that  never- 
thelees  are  there  as  the  Senator  well 
knows. 
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What  I  am  trying  to  convey  as  well  is 
my  interest  in  wanting  to  examine, 
think  through,  and  decide  upon  struc- 
tural changes  that  may  give  us  a  better 
result.  That  is  the  Senators  goal.  That 
Is  also  my  goal.  The  question  Is,  is 
there  a  way  to  collect  it  into  a  work  ef- 
fort that  actually  yields  the  change? 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  if  the 
admlnietration  comes  back  with  the 
view  that  they  think  everything  is 
fine,  they  do  not  want  any  changes, 
that  becomes  a  hurdle  that  has  to  be 
jumped.  It  is  a  very  very  tough  hurdle 
to  jump  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
well  knows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  that  the  time  of  the  man- 
agers has  expired,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  remaining  13"^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  earlier  discus- 
sion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  were  trying  to  figure 
out  how  much  time  will  be  left.  We  in- 
dicated we  were  going  to  try  to  restrict 
this  to  an  hour-and-a-half,  but  we 
might  $0  over.  I  alert  my  colleagues 
that  there  probably  will  be  some  over- 
age in  this  instance. 

I  find  myslef  wanting  to  make  sure 
that  my  colleagues  understand  what 
we  are  about  to  do.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  poUcall  vote  on  this  refunding.  I 
alert  my  colleagues,  if  there  is  any 
thought  that  this  will  be  a  voice  vote, 
it  will  not.  I  will  object  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  comes  in  to 
put  a  voice  vote  on  this.  I  will  insist 
upon  a  rollcall  vote  now  and  on  final 
passage. 

We  are  spending  $30  billion  of  tax- 
payer money— $30  billion.  I  tried  to  get 
this  proposal  on  when  the  original 
FIRREA  legislation  was  considered, 
and  I  have  had  a  bill  introduced  to  do 
this,  not  talking  about  the  need  to  re- 
structure; they  are  not  making  that 
decision.  They  can  say  we  have  gotten 
more  efficient,  and  we  have  stream- 
lined the  organization,  but  the  history 
of  this  operation  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples where  they  are  not  making  deci- 
sions, or  one  organization  will  make  a 
decision,  and  the  other  will  overrule  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  Is  here.  I  know 
that,  a9  a  cosponsor,  he  wishes  to 
speak,  r  will  be  glad  to  jrleld  at  this 
time  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  aad  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  emphasize,  if 
I  might,  for  a  few  moments,  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just  said.  It 
was  several  months  ago.  and  I  do  not 
know  how  long.  I  do  not  remember;  but 
the  record  will  clearly  show  that  the 
amendment  being  offered  at  this  junc- 
ture was  exactly  the  same  amendment 
offered   months   ago   by   the   Senator 
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from  Nebraska,  then  also  with  my  co- 
sponsorshlp. 

I  just  cannot  quite  accept  this  propo- 
sition that  this  is  not  a  time  to  re- 
structure the  difficulties  of  this  insti- 
tution that  are  legendary.  If  you  have 
something  in  serious,  serious  trouble, 
then  you  look  to  the  top  and  you  make 
some  changes  in  the  top  of  that  struc- 
ture to  get  the  job  done  that  has  to  be 
done,  obviously. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  go  on  forever  with  excuses  that 
we  may  take  a  look  at  this  proposition, 
but  this  is  simply  not  the  time  to  do  it. 
This  is  a  very  important  time  to  do  it. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  would  do  any- 
thing but  expedite  and  save  money  on 
the  tremendous  task  that  faces  all  of 
this. 

Having  said  that,  that  is  not  any 
basic  criticism  of  any  of  the  officials 
that  are  presently  serving  on  the 
board;  I  think  they  have  all  tried  to  do 
their  best.  But  even  they  concede  that 
their  best  has  not  been  good  enough. 
Therefore,  it  is  m.y  view  that  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  is  simply 
one  to  restructure,  to  streamline,  to  fix 
responsibility,  to  get  some  new  blood 
in  a  floundering  situation.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recognize  that.  I  hope  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill— although  I  know 
that  they  are  both  very  talented  indi- 
viduals and  do  not  happen  to  see  this, 
as  do  the  two  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska— but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
such  a  reasonable  amendment,  de- 
signed to  do  the  things  that  everyone 
wants  done,  and  that  is  to  do  a  better 
job  than  has  been  done  by  this  organi- 
zation in  the  past,  and  get  on  to 
streamlining  it,  to  get  things  done  in 
the  future  and,  therefore,  eventually, 
have  less  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
back  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  He  has 
helped  me  a  great  deal  to  consider 
what  kind  of  policy  board  ought  to  be 
in  place.  He  has  had  the  experience  as 
a  Governor  and  knows  you  have  to  give 
the  taxpayers  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  long 
statement  that  I  have  made  outlining 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  areas  where 
the  RTC  has  not  made  decisions  and,  as 
a  consequence,  there  has  been  a  cost 
associated  with  their  inability  to  do  so. 

For  the  sake  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  saying  maybe  we  should  wait  and 
allow  this  to  be  heard,  I  know  most  of 
my  coUeagrues  have  had  anecdotal  tales 
told  to  them.  You  are  going  to  vote  $30 
billion  here,  and  the  question  you 
ought  to  ask  is.  is  the  RTC  doing  the 
job?  Do  you  have  a  policy  board  in 
place  that  is  giving  them  the  guidance 
that  they  need? 


Let  me  go  through  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples, Mr.  President,  to  add  further  an 
additional  weight  to  this  particular  ar- 
gument. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  some 
rather  telling  quotes  of  people  that 
ought  to  know.  David  Cooke,  executive 
director  of  the  RTC,  said  in  an  article 
from  the  National  Journal  of  October  7, 
1989.  "In  the  best  of  all  worlds,  I  would 
be  solely  accountable  to  one  person. 
But  the  way  this  thing  was  set  up.  we 
have  two  boards." 

William  Seidman  was  quoted  in  the 
August  28,  1989  New  York  Times,  refer- 
ring to  the  oversight  board,  "As  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  never  been  an  animal 
like  this  setup  in  Government.  We  are 
really  sort  of  the  body,  and  they,  the 
RTC  Oversight  Board,  the  mind." 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  now  to  go 
through  a  few  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens when  you  have  an  RTC  Board  with 
management  control  and  an  oversight 
board  that  meets  once  every  2  months 
to  set  policy,  not  clear  exactly  when  or 
where  they  are  going  to  intervene  in 
the  decisions  being  made  by  the  RTC 
Board  itself;  and  these  illustrate  addi- 
tional costs.  Mr.  President,  of  this  pro- 
posal. This  series  of  things,  in  my  judg- 
ment, indicate  the  compelling  need  to 
make  a  change  now.  for  us  to  assert 
that  if  we  are  going  to  appropriate  the 
money,  that  we  ought  to  have  some  say 
as  to  how  that  money  is  going  to  be 
spent. 

The  RTC  is  obligated  under  FIRREA 
to  identify  properties  with  scientific 
and  cultural  value.  That  was  debated 
when  the  FIRREA  legislation  was  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  was  proposed  as  being  need- 
ed now.  The  House  Banking  Committee 
talked  about  it  at  great  length,  that 
something  was  wrong  here.  It  illus- 
trates why  the  amendments  that  we 
are  seeing  now  are  recurring.  RTC  is 
not  getting  it  done.  The  RTC  tried  to 
carry  out  this  requirement.  They  en- 
tered into  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  They  approved  that  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  and  at  the  time, 
Peter  Monroe  testified  that  the  over- 
sight board  was  not  participating  in 
the  memorandum  of  understanding 
process  as  it  was  viewed  as,  "a  means 
of  defining  operating  procedures." 

But  after  lengthy  procedures,  and 
after  the  RTC  had  made  the  decision  to 
do  this  in  December  of  1990,  after 
months  of  effort,  the  understanding 
was  signed  by  the  RTC  and  Interior, 
but  only  then,  in  a  very  stunning  re- 
versal, the  oversight  board  made  the 
decision  in  a  meeting  that  was  not 
open  to  the  public,  in  which  no  minutes 
were  taken,  and  the  RTC  Oversight 
Board  disapproved  of  the  memorandum 
of  understanding.  They  intervened  in 
this  case  and  said,  "We  have  authority 
here.  We  do  not  like  what  has  gone 
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However,  in  a  different  situation,  Mr. 
Seidntian  offered  a  plan  under  what  is 
called  a  seller  financing  plan,  a  very 
controversial  thing,  last  fall,  very  con- 
troversial, in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
last  year,  this  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  require  the  taxpayers 
to  provide  financing  to  individuals  re- 
quiring assets.  The  RTC  made  a  dif- 
ficult decision,  and  the  oversight  board 
was  asked  by  a  number  of  people  to  in- 
tervene on  the  oversight  board,  and 
they  maintained  that  such  a  decision 
was  an  operational  decision,  and  that 
they  should  not,  therefore,  take  any 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  RTC  has  been  un- 
able to  do  a  number  of  things.  Almost 
everybody  who  looked  at  this  says  it 
would  save  the  taxpayers  money,  but 
they  do  not  do  it. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  one  of  the 
principal  problems  is  that  they  are  at- 
tempting to  avoid  risk,  for  understand- 
able reasons.  I  understand  that  the 
committee  is  anxious  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate vote  $30  billion  of  the  taxpayer 
money,  but  my  central  argument  is 
that  the  RTC  is  wasting  taxpayer 
money,  because  they  are  unable  to 
make  decisions.  And  central  to  that  ar- 
gument is  that  we  need  a  strong  public 
appointee,  appointed  by  the  President, 
a  full-time  chairman,  that  will  enable 
us  to  sort  out  these  different  and  var- 
ied policy  choices,  particularly  those 
that  are  going  to  be  difficult  for  us  to 
explain  to  taxpayers,  where  there  may 
be  economic  gain,  and  assist  the  RTC 
in  making  decisions.  The  RTC  has  been 
unable  to  securitize  a  single  mortgage. 

They  got  this  huge  portfolio  of  mort- 
gages and  junk  bonds  and  have  been 
unable  to  securitize  it.  And  the  reason, 
Mr.  President,  is  they  are  afraid  of 
being  sued.  They  are  afraid  of  a  law 
suit. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  paid 
attention — I  suspect  many  of  us 
watched  with  great  interest  as  the  date 
approached  last  fall  for  this  grand  auc- 
tion to  sell  assets.  There  were  stories 
at  the  time,  and  we  were  having  to  ex- 
plain at  home  why  we  were  advertising 
worldwide  to  sell  off  assets  here  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  date  approached, 
everyone  was  interested  to  see  how  the 
auction  would  go.  And  the  RTC.  at  the 
Isist  minute — we  were  concerned  about 
something  to  do  with  the  auction — 
they  cancelled  the  auction.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  found  themselves  being 
threatened  by  a  lawsuit  with  the  auc- 
tioneer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for  my 
colleagues  to  understand  that  what 
they  were  trying  to  do  was  sell  assets 
to  get  cash  so  we  could  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  examples,  I  believe,  to  illus- 
trate to  those  who  are  saying  if  we  do 
not  vote  this  money  we  are  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayer  money.  I  am  saying 
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if  you  do  not  make  a  change  you  are 
Roing  to  cost  the  taxpayer  money  be- 
cause the  RTC  is  going  to  make  either 
no  decisions  or  they  are  going  to  make 
bad  decisions  every  single  day  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  them  to  operate  as  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rather  simple 
amendment,  in  my  judgment.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  I  offered  it  to  the  origi- 
nal FIRREA  legislation.  I  attempted  to 
offer  it  on  a  number  of  other  occasions. 
I  have  introduced  it  as  a  separate  piece 
of  legrislation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  was  good  enough 
to  allow  me  to  appear  on  one  other  oc- 
casion and  listen  to  some  discussion 
having  to  do  with  this.  I  was  there 
when  Postmaster  General  Frank  did  in- 
deed comment  not  just  favorably  on 
the  notion  to  restructuring,  but  the 
need  to  get  a  strong  person  in  charge 
so  the  decisions  could  be  made  by  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  in  a 
manner  that  would  preserve  our  tax- 
payer's money. 

This  amendment  simply  replaces  the 
dual  board  structure  with  a  single 
board.  The  amendment  streamlines  the 
RTC  structure  and  clearly  places  the 
single  board  and  the  chairman  directly 
in  charge  of  the  RTC  operation. 

It  does  not  imdercut  the  authority  of 
the  President.  It  gives  the  President 
clear  authority  and  gives  Congress  all 
the  oversight  that  we  need.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple change  in  the  oversight  structure 
that  allows  us  to  have  an  entity  out 
there  that  will  be  explaining  in  a  per- 
suasive fashion  exactly  what  it  is  they 
are  doing  and  what  they  need  to  do  so 
we  can  get  this  matter  behind  us. 

The  Banking  Committee  is  going  to 
be  taking  up  many  other  things,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  want  to  question 
the  workload  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  because  I  know- 
that  committee  is  going  to  be  facing 
all  kinds  of  problems.  And  indeed  one 
of  my  argimients  is  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  take  up  major  bank  reform 
and  the  time  required  to  take  up  the 
question  of  how  we  are  going  to  recapi- 
talize the  FDIC  makes  it  essential  for 
us  to  deal  with  this  problem  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  announce  that  the  time 
available  to  the  managers  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska 
under  the  previous  order  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  3  or 
4  more  additional  minutes.  That  is  all 
it  will  take  to  finish  the  point. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  By  all  means. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized for  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  understand  other 
proposals  are  here.   I  understand   the 


offer  has  been  made  to  hold  hearings  on 
this.  Mr.  President,  this  oversight 
board  meets  six  or  seven  times  a  year 
for  150  billion  dollars'  worth  of  assets. 
I  cannot  imagine  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances you  would  allow  an  over- 
sight board  to  meet  that  infrequently. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  many  of  the 
critical  decisions  are  being  made  in 
closed  meetings  with  no  minutes  being 
taken.  They  are  not  making  the  right 
decisions,  Mr.  President.  We  know  they 
are  tough.  Many  of  them  are  going  to 
be  politically  difficult  because  if  some- 
body is  going  to  take  one  of  these  deals 
it  has  to  make  economic  sense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  dig  up — since 
we  are  going  to  have  an  hour  or  two — 
dig  up  some  of  the  want  ads  that  the 
RTC  Is  running  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  trying  to  find  managers  to 
come  In  and  manage  under  the 
conservatorship  program  savings  and 
loans  they  have  seized  and  that  they 
are  operating. 

They  are  out  trying  to  get  people 
just  to  come  in  and  run  these  things 
for  as  long  as  it  Is  going  to  take  to  sell 
them  off.  They  are  in  a  holding  pat- 
tern. Mr.  President.  They  are  claiming 
to  have  resolved  over  350  Institutions. 
But  they  are  not  selling  assets:  cash  is 
not  coming  In.  And,  as  a  consequence, 
we  are  being  asked  to  collect  addi- 
tional cash  from  the  taxpayers:  30  bil- 
lion dollars"  worth. 

Mr.  President.  I  say,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, for  this  process  that  we  have  ex- 
erted considerably  more  oversight 
over,  the  appropriations  under  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  than  we  are  doing 
in  this  particular  circumstance. 

Secretary  Cheney,  after  staying  up 
all  Eight,  came  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  presented  the  details  of 
how  those  expenditures  were  being 
made.  But  we  see  no  similar  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  come  to  Congress  and  say  here  is  the 
details  of  how  we  are  going  to  make 
this  appropriation. 

We  are  being  asked  to  simply  vote  $30 
or  $48  billion  with  the  borrowing  au- 
thority and  say  you  were  doing  the 
best  job  you  can.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  not  doing  a  good  enough  job.  It 
may  be  the  best  they  can,  but  unless 
we  organize  it,  it  will  not  be  as  good  as 
they  ought  to  be  doing.  And  unless  we 
organize  it  now,  my  argvunent  is  the 
taxpayers  will  have  more  expenditures, 
not  less. 

It  Is  going  to  cost  us  more  because, 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  the 
RTC  Is  not  doing  a  good  job  we  are 
going  to  say,  well,  we  need  to  study  it 
in  a  little  more  detail. 

I  believe  the  time  is  now  to  make 
this  change  and  to  give  the  public  more 
information  and  to  give  indeed  I  think 
the  public  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
see  the  difficulty  of  this  but  to  rally  in 
support  of  resolving  it  and  getting  this 
terrible  issue  behind  us  so  we  can  get 
on  to  meaningful  reform,  get  on  to  re- 


capitalizing the  FDIC,  so  we  can  get  on 
to  the  business  of  doing  all  the  other 
sorts  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  healthy  banking 
system  in  the  United  States. 

I  thajik  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  for  allowing  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
that  we  need  to  make  significant  re- 
forms in  the  RTC's  operations  and 
other  elements  of  the  S&L  rescue.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Simplification  Act  of 
1990  to  propose  such  reforms.  I  will  in- 
troduce similar  legislation  today. 

Senator  Kerrey  has  identified  one 
aspect  of  the  RTC  which  deserves  our 
attention — the  cumbersome  two-board 
structure.  I  have  also  called  for  a  revi- 
sion of  that  structure  although  my  pro- 
posal differs  from  the  proposal  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
issues  besides  the  dual  board  structure 
that  deserve  our  attention.  For  exam- 
ple. I  believe  we  must  also  examine  the 
thrift  regulatory  structure  and  the 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  Many  other  Senators 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  RTC's 
asset  disposition  process.  I  understand 
that  Senator  Metzenbaum  as  well  as 
others  may  have  other  proposals  relat- 
ed to  the  RTC  and  the  S&L  rescue.  The 
point  iB  that  restructuring  the  RCT 
Board  and  the  Oversight  Board  is  not  a 
magic  bullet  to  reform  the  S&L  bail- 
out: there  are  a  number  of  other  pro- 
posals Ghat  deserve  attention. 

The  Banking  Committee  plans  to 
hold  a  hearing  in  April  to  examine  pro- 
posals regarding  the  RTC  and  the  S&L 
rescue  plan  in  general.  These  hearings 
would  allow  us  to  examine  a  variety  of 
suggestions  and  produce  a  package  of 
reforms  that  make  sense  together  rath- 
er engaging  in  piecemeal  reforms  here 
on  the  floor.  If  we  pass  Senator 
Kerrey's  plan  today,  we  will  likely  be 
discussing  further  reforms  this  summer 
and  perhaps  again  every  time  the  ad- 
ministration requests  additional  funds. 
We  shoftild  keep  the  RTC  on  a  short 
leash.  But  we  should  carefully  examine 
reform  proposals  and  give  the  RTC 
guidanoe  rather  than  jerk  the  chain 
and  disrupt  the  RTC's  operations  every 
six  months. 

Senator  Kerrey  proposes  to  consoli- 
date the  two  boards  by  eliminating  the 
RTC  Board  and  adding  independent 
members  to  the  Oversight  Board,  re- 
taining those  members  too  busy  to 
carefully  monitor  the  RTC.  My  pro- 
posal for  restructuring  the  boards 
would  eliminate  the  Oversight  Boau-d 
and  add  independent  members  to  the 
RTC  Board.  Both  plans  would  consoli- 
date the  policy  and  operational  guid- 
ance rales  of  'the  boards,  eliminating 
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Inefficiencies  and  conflicts  between 
them.  Both  plans  would  bring  inde- 
pendent representation  and  leadership 
to  the  combined  board,  providing  the 
accountability  for  the  RTC  that  we 
seek  and  need. 

But  I  believe  my  plan  has  the  impor- 
tant advantage  of  retaining  the  mem- 
bers of  the  current  board  most  involved 
in  and  familiar  with  the  RTC's  oper- 
ations while  eliminating  those  most  re- 
moved from  the  RTC  and  preoccupied 
by  other  responsibilities.  I  believe  we 
should  allow  the  Banking  Committee 
to  examine  the  two  proposals,  obtain 
input  from  outside  experts  and  deter- 
mine which  reforms  make  the  most 
sense.  Moreover,  as  I  mentioned  above, 
I  believe  we  need  to  make  other 
changes  in  the  administration's  S&L 
program  and  we  ought  to  make  those 
changes  in  concert  with  restructuring 
the  RTC  Board.  I  would  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Kerrey  in  that 
process. 

In  conclusion,  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  need  to  act.  But  I  believe 
it  is  premature  to  act  now.  Let  us  do 
the  job  right  or  we  may  find  ourselves 
reforming  our  reforms,  a  result  which 
would  only  prevent  the  RTC  from  doing 
its  job  efficiently,  costing  taxpayers 
billions  more  than  necessary. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]. 

Mr.  President,  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  is  not  operating  as  well  as 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right 
to  expect.  From  the  start  of  the  clean- 
up operation,  the  RTC  has  been 
plagued  by  mismanagement  and  in- 
fighting. These  problems  have  slowed 
the  progress  of  the  cleanup,  and  have 
cost  taxpayers  substantial  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  the  RTC  is  a  two- 
headed  operation.  One  head  is  the  Over- 
sight Board,  which  sets  general  policy 
and  oversees  operations.  The  other 
head  is  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  is 
responsible  for  operations. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  RTC  was 
originally  established,  the  Oversight 
Board  was  seen  as  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  administration  could  main- 
tain control  of  the  S&L  cleanup,  and  be 
held  accountable  for  that  cleanup.  It 
made  sense  at  the  time.  But,  practice, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  working. 

One  reason  it  is  not  working,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Oversight  Board  simply  lack  the  time 
to  devote  to  RTC  oversight.  There  are 
three  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
who  all  face  enormous  responsibilities. 
One  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  is  now  leading  a  campaign  for  an 
historic,  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
Nation's  financial  system.  Another  is 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  who  is  responsible  for  ad- 
dressing our  Nation's  housing  crisis, 
and  who  now  must  develop  regulations 


and  implement  the  first  major  housing 
bill  to  be  enacted  in  many  years.  And 
third  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  must  manage  mon- 
etary policy  through  the  difficult  un- 
certainties of  a  recession,  and  who  now 
also  is  leading  a  study  into  the  revenue 
impact  of  a  capital  gains  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  com- 
petent the  holders  of  these  offices  may 
be,  they  are  only  human,  and  they  only 
have  24  hours  in  a  day.  Elxperience  has 
shown  that  they  cannot  perform  their 
official  responsibilities  in  their  pri- 
mary capacities,  including  frequent  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  at  the  same  time  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  correcting  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  currently  exist  at 
the  RTC. 

Compounding  matters,  Mr.  President. 
the  current  dual  board  structure  of  the 
RTC  has  led  to  needless  conflict  and  in- 
fighting between  the  two  boards.  This 
has  also  only  slowed  the  progress  of  the 
cleanup,  and  cost  taxpayer  dollars. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  given  the  se- 
verity of  the  problems  that  have  per- 
vaded the  RTC,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
need  to  improve  the  agency's  struc- 
ture. And  we  need  to  do  it  now.  The 
S&L  cleanup  should  be  led  by  people 
who  have  the  time  to  do  the  job  right. 
Otherwise,  the  problems  at  the  RTC 
are  likely  to  persist,  and  the  ultimate 
losers  will  be  America's  taxpayers. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  restructure  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Organization.  Senator 
Kerrey's  bill  eliminates  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  Oversight 
Board  and  Board  of  Directors  and  re- 
places them  with  a  single  RTC  Board  of 
Governors. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as  of 
so  many  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered,  is  to  create  greater  ac- 
countability for  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout. 

The  RTC  has  two  purposes:  It  must 
close  down  and  sell  insolvent  thrifts 
and  it  must  dipose  of  the  assets  held  in 
those  thrifts.  While  the  objectives  of 
the  RTC  are  clear,  the  process  has  been 
hampered  by  structural  problems  that 
prevent  the  RTC  from  exercising  its  re- 
sponsibility quickly  and  efficiently. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  RTC  staff  is  un- 
able to  act  until  the  RTC  Board  and 
the  Oversight  Board  signoff.  That  obvi- 
ously takes  time  and  costs  money.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  an  organiza- 
tion in  place  that  streamlines  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Kerrey  amend- 
ment will  augment  accountability  by 
expanding  the  Board  of  the  RTC  to  in- 
clude more  members  from  the  private 
sector.  I  have  long  shared  Senator 
Kerrey's  belief  that  the  RTC  should  be 
an  agency  independent  from  the  admin- 
istration. That  view  was  reinforced 
this  past  fall  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  member  of  the  RTC  Over- 


sight Board,  delayed  appearing  before 
the  Banking  Committee  to  request  ad- 
ditional funds.  The  result  is  that  we 
are  here  today  debating  an  authoriza- 
tion that  should  have  been  settled  4 
months  ago. 

The  amendment  before  us  will 
streamline  the  process  and  ultimately 
will  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  enter  a  unanlmous-consent 
agreement,  and  in  so  doing  it  I  want  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  is  on  the 
floor  and  ready  to  go,  and  I  will  address 
that  in  the  context  of  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  at  the  end  I  will 
also  indicate  that  Senator  SPECTER  has 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  war 
crimes  that  he  wishes  to  offer  and  that, 
as  we  envision  this  consent  agreement, 
that  will  come  after  an  amendment 
that  Senator  Graham  of  Florida  in- 
tends to  offer. 

I  will  handle  that  in  just  a  moment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
alert  everyone  to  what  is  coming  down 
the  tracks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Kerrey  amendment  No.  26  occur  at  2:50 
p.m.;  that  there  be  20  minutes  of  addi- 
tional debate  on  the  amendment, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form,  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.;  that 
following  the  expiration  or  yielding 
back  of  this  90  minutes  of  controlled 
debate  on  the  Kerrey  amendment, 
which  in  effect  has  now  run.  Senator 
Breaux  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  regarding  a  study  of  the 
potential  use  of  tax  credits  in  the  dis- 
position of  RTC  assets,  on  which  there 
be  1  hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form  with  no 
amendments  to  the  amendment  in 
order;  and  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  requested 
with  respect  to  the  Breaux  amendment 
that  vote  will  be  scheduled  to  occur 
immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  the  Kerrey  amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  Senator  Graham  of  Florida  offers 
his  amendment  providing  for  $15  billion 
of  RTC  funding  with  an  additional  $15 
billion  provided  on  a  doUar-for-dollar 
basis  as  assets  are  sold,  there  be  2 
hours  equally  divided  and  controlled  In 
the  usual  form  with  no  amendment  to 
the  amendment  in  order;  that  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Graham  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  by  Senator  Specter. 
We  are  clearing  the  time  period  to  be 
equally  divided.  I  anticipate  it  will  be 
an  hour.  But  until  that  is  clear  I  will 
not  specify  a  time  period  but  will  only 
specify  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment will  have  Senator  Specter  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  after  Senator  Gra- 
ham of  Florida. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  will  ob- 
ject, I  wonder  will  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing— rather  than  to  say  "on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Kerrey  amendment,"  is  he 
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willing  to  agree  to  make  the  vote  up  or 
down  on  my  amendment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do 
that.  I  say  that  because  I  have  said  it 
to  a  number  of  other  people  who  were 
offering  amendments  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  prepared  to  accept,  that  I  am 
going  to  be  offering  tabling  motions  on 
those  amendments. 

Having  taken  that  position,  having 
done  that  with  others— I  put  others  on 
notice  that  that  is  my  intention — I 
would  not  want  to  make  an  exception 
in  this  case.  I  say  that  respectfully  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  on  the  11th  we  are 
going  to  take  these  matters  up— the 
11th  of  April. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  do 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? If  there  is  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  understand  the  pend- 
ing business  will  be  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  understand  under  the 
current  order  my  amendment  is  now  in 
order.  And  if  such  is  the  case,  I  will 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  it  be  reported. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  believe  the 
D'Amato  amendment  is  still  next.  If 
such  is  the  case,  should  we  not  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  the 
D'Amato  amendment?  Will  the  Senator 
ask  to  lay  aside  the  D'Amato  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  was  asking  that.  I  did 
not  know  whether  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  which  made  mine  in  order 
or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  momentarily. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  was  propounded  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  unani- 
mous consent  was  that  the  amendment 
oCfered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
follow  immediately  upon  the  closing 
debate  on  the  Kerrey  amendment. 

Therefore,  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  the  D'Amato  amendment  is  not 
necessary  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  26 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTie  Senator  flrom  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux] 
propoMS  an  amendment  numbered  26. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  disi>en8ed  with. 
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Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

TTie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  .  STUDIES  OF  THE  USE  OF  TAX  INCEN- 
TIVES TO  STIMULATE  THE  SALE  OF 
RTC  AND  FDIC  REAL  PROPERTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  each  conduct  sepa- 
rate studies  on  the  use  of  a  tax  credit  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  distressed,  income-pro- 
ducing property  owned  in  conservatorship  or 
receivership  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(b)  Topics.— As  part  of  the  studies  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurey  and  the  Director 
of  tbe  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  in- 
vestigate, review  and  evaluate  the  feasibility 
of  a  two-year  trial  RTC  and  FDIC  Ux  credit 
program  commencing  on  January  1.  1992  that 
would  include  the  following  features— 

(Da  $500,000,000  annual  cap  on  tax  credits 
offered  by  the  RTC  and  FDIC: 

(2)  a  tax  credit  with  a  present  value  of  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  purchase  price  plus  the 
cost  of  necessary  rehabilitation  and  comple- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  property  owned  by 
the  RTC  and  FDIC: 

(3)  the  amount  of  credit  would  be  deter- 
mined and  allocated  by  the  RTC  or  the  FDIC, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  determined  to  be  necessary  to  sell 
the  property  and  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property: 

(4)  a  credit  period  that  would  be  for  5  years 
beginning  with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
property  is  purchased  and  would  be  earned  in 
5  equal  installments: 

(5)  a  requirement  that  upon  sale  of  the 
property.  20  percent  of  any  profits  shall  be 
paid  directly  back  to  the  RTC  and  FDIC  with 
the  remaining  profits  would  be  taxed  at  the 
appropriate  capital  gains  rate: 

(6>  a  requirement  that  ownership  of  the 
property  purchased  by  a  private  taxpayer 
under  the  credit  must  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  5  years  in  order  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  credit  and  sale  of  refinancing  of 
property  before  the  end  of  the  credit  period 
would  not  trigger  recapture  but  would  cause 
the  oessation  of  any  future  tax  benefits: 

(7)  a  requirement  that  funds  generated  by 
the  aredit  would  be  paid  directly  to  the  RTC 
and  FDIC: 

(8 1  a  requirement  that  the  RTC  or  FDIC 
would  have  to  certify  is  exercised  reasonable 
efforts  to  sell  property  in  inventory  at  a 
price  permitted  by  law  without  offering  the 
credit  and  certify  that  the  cost  of  holding 
the  property  will  be  minimized  by  such  sale; 

(9)  a  requirement  that  the  credits  could  be 
used  to  offset  the  lesser  of  $50,000  or  50  per- 
cent of  tax  liability  on  non-passive  income 
for  individuals;  for  corporations,  the  credit 
would  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  general 
business  credit  including  the  maximum 
amount  of  income  tax  liability  that  may  be 
reduced  by  a  general  business  credit  for  any 
one  jear; 

(10)  a  requirement  that  the  credit  would 
not  be  considered  a  preference  item  under 
the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax  (AMT)  and 
may  not  be  used  to  offset  tax  due  and  owed 
under  an  AMT  calculation; 

(11)  that  the  programs  would  not  apply  to 
property  purchased  from  the  RTC  or  FDIC 


after  December  31, 1993  except  pursuant  to  an 
earlier  Wndlng  contract; 

(12)  a  prohibition  against  officers  or  direc- 
tors of  tastltutlons  In  RTC  or  FDIC  receiver- 
ship or  conservatorship  and  former  owners  of 
the  prol)erty  with  respect  to  which  a  credit 
is  to  be  allocated  from  receiving  a  credit 
under  tSis  program;  and 

(13)  a  requirement  that  the  RTC  Oversight 
Board  and  FDIC  would  publish  additional 
guidelines  as  appropriate  for  the  RTC's  or 
FDIC's  use  of  the  tax  credit. 

(c)  Factors.— In  preparing  the  studies  re- 
quired in  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor shall  consider  the  following  factors; 

(1)  the  net  budget  impact  of  any  proposal 
to  utlliae  tax  credits  to  sell  RTC-  and  FDIC- 
owned  properties; 

(2)  the  stimulative  effect  that  a  tax  credit 
will  have  on  the  disposition  of  RTC  and  FDIC 
properties; 

(3)  RTC  and  FDIC  ability  to  dispose  of 
properties  without  tax  incentives; 

(4)  the  carrying  cost  of  properties  held  by 
the  RTC  and  FDIC; 

(5)  tha  effect  on  local  real  estate  markets; 

(6)  tha  effect  real  estate  markets  have  on 
national  economic  growth; 

(7)  the  effect  such  a  tax  credit  may  have  on 
economically  distressed  regions;  and 

(8)  whether  the  revenue  to  the  RTC  and 
FDIC  would  be  enhanced  If  sold  with  the  tax 
credit  compared  to  the  alternative  of  holding 
the  property  in  inventory. 

(d)  FiMAL  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Finance  and  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  final  reports  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  findings  made,  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  studies  con- 
ducted Under  this  section,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriate  administra- 
tive andilegislative  action. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  straggle  with  what  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem  for  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  indeed  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  think  most  Senators  wish  there 
was  some  magical  solution,  someway 
that  we  could  wave  a  wand  and  the 
problems  we  are  facing  would  somehow 
disappear  and  the  savings  and  loan 
problems  would  be  behind  us  and  we 
could  get  back  to  an  orderly  movement 
of  real  estate  transactions  in  this  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  there  is  simply  no 
easy  answer.  There  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions. 

The  tenor  of  this  debate  is  a  clear  in- 
dication that  there  are  major  disagree- 
ments among  Members  as  to  how  the 
problems  with  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  and  the  S&L's  should  be 
resolved  and  should  be  solved. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  a  relatively 
simple  amendment  in  that  it  asks  for 
some  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  looking  at  some  possible  solu- 
tions, or  some  possible  ways  of  helping 
to  remddy  the  problem,  or  at  least  to 
reduce  the  problem. 

The  amendment  simply  authorizes 
and  calls  for  a  study  to  be  done  by  the 
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Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  a  study  by  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  would  concern  the  possible  use 
of  a  tax  credit  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
distressed  income-producing  property 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  and  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  an  incred- 
ibly large  problem.  The  figures  I  have 
heard  recited  are  that  RTC  alone  owns 
more  than  40,000  separate  pieces  of 
property  on  their  books  that  they  are 
charged  with  trying  to  get  rid  of. 

Indeed,  every  day  that  passes  the 
costs  associated  with  maintaining  and 
keeping  the  repairing  and  paying  the 
taxes  on  these  pieces  of  property  are 
adding  to  the  cost  that  is  facing  the 
Congress  in  solving  this  problem.  We 
have  all  seen  horror  stories,  if  you  will, 
of  properties  that  have  deteriorated 
while  they  are  being  held  by  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation.  Each  day 
that  repairs  are  not  done,  that  mainte- 
nance is  not  kept  up  to  a  standard  that 
is  appropriate,  that  property  value  is 
lessened. 

What  we  have  seen  as  a  result  is  a  re- 
quest the  Congress  Is  now  considering 
for  an  additional  $30  billion,  more 
money  to  operate  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  All  of  that  money,  I  offer, 
is  not  going  just  for  the  seizing  of  sav- 
ings and  loans  that  are  in  bad  shape. 
Much  of  that  money  we  are  talking 
about  authorizing  today  and  making 
available  is  going  for  these  incidental 
costs  that  I  just  mentioned:  for  the 
costs  of  maintaining  properties  they 
have  received;  for  costs  of  repairing 
properties  they  have  seized;  for  costs 
for  paying  the  taxes  on  the  projwrty 
that  they  have  seized. 

These  40-some-odd-thousand  pieces  of 
property  cost  a  fortune  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  hold.  Every  day  the  Govern- 
ment has  these  properties,  unable  to  be 
sold,  is  a  day  the  cost  will  continue  to 
increase. 

There  are  studies  that  even  indicate 
that  after  7  years,  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
away  the  property  than  it  would  be  to 
continue  to  hold  the  property  and  hope 
they  will  eventually  be  able  to  sell 
these  pieces  of  property.  That  is  a  fac- 
tual statement.  After  7  years— actu- 
ally, between  6  and  7  years— it  would 
make  more  sense  to  the  Treasury  and 
to  the  taxpayer  to  give  the  property 
away  at  no  cost:  Please  come  take  this 
motel;  please  come  take  this  office 
building;  please  come  take  this  resort; 
or  whatever  piece  of  property  it  hap- 
pens to  be.  Just  take  it  for  free. 

It  would  actually  save  the  Federal 
Government  more  money  than  continu- 
ing to  hold  it  and  trying  to  sell  it,  even 
at  a  reduced  price,  and  yet  having  to 
continue  to  pay  all  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  RTC  holding  the  prop- 
erty in  receivership.   So  it  is  indeed 
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very  important  that  we  look  at  innova- 
tive ways  and  creative  ways  in  order  to 
try  to  help  get  rid  of  the  property  they 
have  on  the  books. 

We  could  argue  until  a  month  of  Sun- 
days pass  as  to  how  we  got  into  this 
problem,  but  right  now  we  are  in  the 
problem.  I  remember  just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  reading  about  a  piece  of 
property  in  the  State  of  the  presiding 
officer,  Florida,  about  a  resort  area  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  that  had  been 
built.  It  had  never  been  occupied;  they 
had  never  been  able  to  sell  any  of  the 
units. 

The  Federal  Government  now  holds 
that  property  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  that  piece  of  property  has  deterio- 
rated. Each  week,  each  month,  each 
year  they  hold  it.  it  begins  to  fall, 
crumble,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One 
day  we  may  be  able  to  sell  that  prop- 
erty, but  I  dare  say  the  price  we  will  be 
able  to  get  for  it  in  that  condition  will 
be  far  less  than  the  price  of  maintain- 
ing it  and  paying  the  taxes  on  it,  which 
the  RTC  currently  has  to  do. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  endeav- 
or is  to  assist  the  RTC  and  the  FDIC  in 
finding  ways  to  get  these  properties 
sold  now.  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
without  dragging  it  out.  without  even- 
tually being  In  a  position  of  almost 
having  to  give  away  those  pieces  of 
property  in  order  to  get  them  off  the 
books  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  owner  and  holder  in  a 
conservatorship  position. 

There  have  been.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  studies  done  which  rec- 
ommend some  ways  which  may  be  of 
help  to  the  Government  in  doing  this. 
That  is  what  I  am  asking.  I  am  asking 
that  a  study  be  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  whether  this 
idea  may  be  one  that  could  possibly 
work  and  give  the  Government,  and 
thereby  the  taxpayer,  some  help  in 
eliminating  the  burdens  that  we  are 
facing  as  we  continue  to  appropriate 
more  and  more  money  to  this  Federal 
agency. 

My  own  State,  as  I  am  told,  is  the 
second  largest  State  in  terms  of  prop- 
erty that  has  been  seized  by  the  RTC 
and  is  currently  being  held  in  receiver- 
ship. That  is  more  than  States  much 
larger  than  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

For  instance,  we  have  more  property, 
I  am  told,  than  even  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  State  which  is  probably  five 
times  larger  in  terms  of  number  of  resi- 
dents of  that  particular  State.  But  we 
have  more  property  in  receivership. 

What  has  been  happening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  as  the  RTC  continues  to 
try  to  get  rid  of  these  properties,  they 
continue  to  lower  the  asking  price. 
Every  time  they  lower  the  asking 
price,  when  that  property  is  eventually 
sold,  the  problem  is  that  it  is  sold  at  a 
level  far  below  what  would  normally  be 
a  fair  market  price.  When  that  sale  oc- 
curs, it  also  reflects  adversely  on  all 
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the  other  property  in  that  surrounding 
community. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  an  of- 
fice building  in  New  Orleans  is  sold,  be- 
cause it  has  been  in  receivership,  at  a 
third  of  the  normal  asking  price  for 
that  piece  of  property,  that  that  tends 
to  set  the  value  of  other  similarly  situ- 
ated office  buildings  In  that  surround- 
ing area. 

Therefore,  while  we  are  costing  the 
Government  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  up  front  in  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing and  paying  the  taxes  on  that 
building,  we  are,  in  addition,  causing 
unnecessary  harm  to  the  local  property 
values  in  the  surrounding  areas  be- 
cause, when  the  sale  is  finally  con- 
summated, it  is  at  such  a  low  value 
that  it  is  far  less  than  the  normal  val- 
ues of  property  in  that  area;  therefore, 
everybody  is  disadvantaged— other 
property  owners,  the  tax  collectors  in 
the  vicinity  in  that  particular  area,  as 
well  as  the  Treasury  and  every  single 
taxpayer  in  America  is  hurt. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as 
we  can  sell  these  properties,  the  better 
off  we  all  are.  As  soon  as  we  can  sell 
them  at  a  price  that  resembles  a  fair 
market  or  appraised  price  for  that 
property,  the  better  everybody  in  the 
community  and  the  State  will  come 
out  as  far  as  the  bottom  line  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  private  sector 
which  have  indicated  that  one  ap- 
proach to  help  move  these  properties 
out  of  the  conservatorship  or  receiver- 
ship of  the  RTC  is  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  potential  buyers  of  these 
properties  that  have  been  in  distressed 
conditions.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  will 
say,  what  in  the  world  is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  talking  about  a  tax 
credit  for?  We  have  a  huge  national 
deficit;  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  our 
bills,  and  here  is  some  fellow  coming 
out  on  the  Senate  fioor  and  offering  a 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  studies  that  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  the  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  will  do 
very  well,  indeed,  under  a  proposed  tax 
credit  to  help  move  these  properties 
that  we  now  have  on  these  books.  The 
private  studies  that  I  have  seen  point 
out  that  for  every  $1  of  tax  credit  that 
would  be  extended  under  a  program 
such  as  I  am  asking  to  be  studied,  It 
would  generate  S2  in  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  return.  That  is 
something  that  I  think  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant point  that  needs  to  be  considered. 
For  every  Jl  of  tax  credit  that  we 
would  extend  to  this  program  in  order 
to  get  the  property  moved,  it  would 
generate  $2  in  return  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

One  may  ask,  how  is  that  possible? 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  relatively  sim- 
ple. When  you  consider  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair, the  taxes,  the  upkeep  on  these 
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properties  that  we  are  spending  and 
holding  these  properties  with  no  sale, 
and  compare  that  with  the  possibility 
of  an  earlier  sale  at  a  higher  price,  a 
more  fair  market  value,  we  see  that. 
No.  1,  we  are  able  to  sell  it  at  a  higher 
price  if  there  is  a  tax  credit;  and,  sec- 
ond, and  equally  as  important,  we  are 
able  to  take  property  which  right  now 
is  being  put  to  no  use  at  all,  is  just  sit- 
ting there  and  deteriorating,  and  put 
that  property  back  into  private  sector 
hands,  back  into  the  hands  of  some  de- 
veloper or  some  realtor  who  has  cre- 
ated ways  of  making  this  piece  of  prop- 
erty produce  revenue  and  income  once 
again. 

It  is  an  absolute  cinch  that  as  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  holds  the 
property,  we  are  not  doing  anything 
with  it  to  make  it  produce  any  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury.  We  are  just 
spending  money  every  day,  paying  for 
the  repairs  and  the  maintenance  and 
other  things  associated  with  the  up- 
keep. So  there  is  no  income  coming  to 
the  Federal  Government  while  we  hold 
this  property.  But  if  we  can  get  this 
property  into  the  hands  of  a  private  in- 
vestor, perhaps  that  private  investor 
would  be  able  to  rent  it,  to  renovate  it, 
to  change  its  principal  function  in 
order  to  get  someone  to  use  this  prop- 
erty in  a  way  the  Federal  Government 
Is  certainly  not  embarking  on  under 
the  present  circumstances  and  present 
conditions.  Therefore,  the  private  stud- 
ies that  I  have  seen  indicate  that  it  is 
a  plus.  It  is  a  plus  of  $2  for  every  51 
that  is  expended. 

Let  me  just  spend  a  couple  of  mo- 
ments, if  I  can,  explaining  how  the 
study  would  work  and  what  we  envi- 
sion by  the  study  that  we  are,  in  fact. 
speaking  to  right  now.  The  tax  credit 
would  be  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  value  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  owned  by  the 
RTC.  The  type  of  property  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  I  think,  is  very  important  to 
consider.  It  is  not  all  of  the  property 
that  the  RTC  has. 

Estimates  that  I  have  seen  by  the 
RTC  is  that  they  presently  have  about 
S20  billion,  give  or  take  a  few  dollars 
when  you  are  estimating,  about  $20  bil- 
lion of  properties  that  they  have  seized 
over  the  years  that  they  are  now  cur- 
rently holding,  having  to  pay  repairs. 
having  to  pay  maintenance,  having  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  them  while  the  prop- 
erty sits  there  and  continues  to  dete- 
riorate. 

Of  that  approximately  $20  billion  of 
property  that  they  hold,  about  $5  bil- 
lion is  what  they  would  term  distressed 
property,  property  they  feel  is  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  are  not  able  to 
move  it  In  an  orderly  fashion.  That 
would  be  $5  billion  of  distressed  prop- 
erty, which  would  be  commercial  prop- 
erty. 

We  are  not  talking  here,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note,  imder  the  definitions  of 
what  the  study  would  look  at.  of  pri- 


vate family  homes  or  single  family 
dwellings.  We  are  talking  about  strict- 
ly commercial  property  that  has  been 
seijed  by  the  RTC,  of  which  there  is  an 
estimate  that  it  is  $5  billion  that  they 
currently  have  in  their  conservatorship 
and  receivership  operations  that  would 
be  affected  by  this  proposal,  if,  indeed, 
it  were  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 
floor.  We  have  discussed  it  with  his 
staff  and  professional  staff  and  with 
our  staff,  and  I  point  out  that  what  I 
am  requesting  is  simply  a  study.  It  is 
very  obvious  the  jurisdiction  of  any  tax 
credit  proposal  is  appropriately  and 
properly  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  but  this  vehicle, 
the  authorization  of  $30  billion  to  the 
RTC.  1  think  is  an  appropriate  vehicle 
to  at  least  ask  for  a  study  of  this  con- 
cept to  be  done  so  that  they  can  report 
back  to  the  Congress  so  that  those  of 
us  on  the  tax-writing  committees 
would  have  the  benefit  up  front  of  their 
recommendations  that  we  could  com- 
bine with  the  private  industry's  rec- 
ommendations on  what  a  tax  credit 
proposal  would  do  and  then  to  take 
whatever  action  would  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate after  that  study  is  completed 
and  we  have  that  information  avail- 
able. 

1  do  not  know  if  the  chairman  would 
like  to  respond. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield  the 
floor.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  I  share  much  of 
his  concern  when  he  talks  about  reso- 
lution of  the  problem.  I  do  have  con- 
cern, obviously,  about  jurisdiction,  as 
do  many.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  this  is  really  proper  procedure 
insofar  as  a  tax  credit,  thinking  that  if 
you  lower  the  price,  you  end  up  the 
same  way  and  you  at  least  do  not  have 
the  guise  of  a  tax  credit.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  responsibility  for 
making  up  the  loss  and  what  that 
would  do  to  us.  I  also  have  concern 
about  using  some  other  sources  where 
you  can  get  this  kind  of  information, 
talking  about  the  CBO  or  authority 
such  as  that,  that  carries  a  great  deal 
of  weight. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  respond  to  my  chair- 
man that  I  share  his  concerns  as  well 
as  to  who  we  get  the  information  from 
and  also  the  cost  of  the  program.  The 
reason  I  think  it  is  helpful  to  us  to  get 
a  broad  reconmiendation,  at  least,  or 
some  views  through  a  study  from  a 
Federal  agency  is  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  one  private  study 
that  indicated,  on  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram that  they  have  projected  out, 
that  for  every  $1  of  tax  credit  that 
would  be  utilized  in  a  program  such  as 
thi»,  that  it  would,  in  fact,  generate  $2 
in  return  to  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  prop- 
erty would  be  able  to  be  marketed  a  lot 
sooner,  at  a  higher  price,  and  that  the 
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Federal  Government,  of  course,  would 
be  relieved  of  repairs,  malntenence, 
and  taxes  that  they  are  paying  out  on 
all  of  these  properties  that  they  have 
seized.  Their  view  and  their  economic 
studies  indicate  that  it  is  a  $2  return 
for  every  $1. 

My  point,  also,  in  asking  for  a  study 
to  be  done  by  the  Government  is  to  get 
another  view  so  we  have  as  much  infor- 
mation on  what  the  economics  of  this 
proiKJSftl  would  be  so  we  could  use  that 
and  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understand  that.  I 
appreciate  that  point  of  view.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  also  look  at  the 
possibility  of  CBO  doing  that  kind  of 
study.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  it  either  way. 
When  you  are  talking  about  a  tax  cred- 
it, you  are  talking  about  a  reduction  in 
the  price.  When  you  are  talking  about 
a  warehousing  of  properties,  as  with 
the  numbers  that  the  Senator  has 
given,  I  do  not  question  the  enormous 
costs  of  holding  on  to  assets  such  as 
that.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
reduction  in  price  causes  the  same  kind 
of  movement  of  real  estate  held  by  Res- 
olution Trust  as  does  a  tax  credit.  The 
result  is  it  finally  comes  back  to  bite 
us  anyway. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
Texas  is  in  the  same  situation  as  my 
State  in  the  number  of  properties  being 
seized.  The  problem  is— I  know  the 
Senator  knows  this — as  they  continue 
to  reduce  the  price — the  study  will  ac- 
tually show  that  after  6  or  7  years  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeDt  to  actually  give  the  property 
away  Chan  continue  to  hold  it  and  try 
to  sell  it. 

But  what  is  happening,  as  they  dra- 
matically reduce  the  price  each  month 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  property,  when 
it  is  finally  sold  somewhere  out  there  4 
or  5  years,  it  decreases  the  value  of  the 
property  in  the  surrounding  area.  The 
office  building  becomes  a  standard  for 
other  property  and  it  depresses  the 
local  property  values  in  our  respective 
States, 

So  I  think  anything  we  can  do  to 
help  them  move  it  quickly  at  close  to 
an  appraised  value  helps  the  market 
values  of  the  rest  of  the  properties  that 
still  remain,  hopefully,  viable  in  a 
sense  of  recovery. 

I  point  out  that  we  also  ask  in  the 
amendment  that  the  CBO,  in  fact,  do 
one  of  the  studies,  so  we  get  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  also  giving  us 
the  in&rmation  from  their  perspective 
as  welL 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  other  points 
as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  through 
the  use  of  a  tax  credit.  I  know  that 
there  have  been  other  areas  in  which 
we,  in  fact,  have  used  a  tax  credit  to 
inspire  or  encourage  certain  tsrpes  of 
activities  deemed  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  that,  Indeed,  have  worked  very 
well.  I  mention  for  one  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  where,  in  fact,  to 
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try  to  get  builders  to  build  housing  for 
low-income  people  in  this  country, 
which  is  in  the  national  interest.  Con- 
gress adopted  a  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  to  encourage  that  type  of  activ- 
ity. Low-income  housing  that  would 
not  have  been  built,  in  fact,  is  being 
built,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  has 
to  go  to  the  tax  credit  that  was  adopt- 
ed. 

The  targeted  jobs  credit  again  is 
something  that  is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  To  target  their  jobs 
in  higher  unemployment  areas,  a  tax 
credit  was  adopted  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this.  It  is,  in  fact,  working. 

I  would  also  mention  the  tax  credit 
for  research  and  development,  some- 
thing that  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  and  has  done  to  encourage  pure  re- 
search, which  may  not  be  economically 
the  right  thing  to  do  from  a  bottom 
line  standpoint,  indeed,  is  a  good  thing 
to  do  in  terms  of  overall  long-term  de- 
velopment. So  the  Congress  adopted  a 
tax  credit  to  encourage  companies  to 
do  something  that  may  not  be  eco- 
nomically profitable  right  now,  but 
with  the  tax  credit  it  is  a  good  eco- 
nomic decision  to  engage  in  pure  re- 
search. 

Those  are  three  examples  of  where 
tax  credits  have  been  utilized  to  help 
accomplish  a  goal  that  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  one  that,  in  fact,  is 
working  because  of  the  tax  credit. 

Let  me  just  mention  specifically  how 
this  tax  credit  would  be  designed  to 
work.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  it  would 
be  a  tax  credit  for  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  distressed  properties — I  em- 
phasize distressed  properties — that  are 
currently  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  credit  would  be  limited 
to  the  amount  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary in  light  of  other  sources  of  fi- 
nancing to  provide  the  RTC  with  the 
selling  price  it  desires. 

In  other  words,  the  RTC  could  look 
at  an  office  building,  for  instance,  and 
see  that  it  is  a  distressed  piece  of  prop- 
erty, make  the  determination  It  is  such 
if  they  have  not  been  able  to  sell  it 
through  normal  channels,  even  through 
reducing  the  price  or  other  efforts  they 
have  made,  and  then  apply  part  of  that 
tax  credit  in  order  to  get  that  property 
sold. 

They  do  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  up 
to  80  percent.  It  could  be  a  50-percent 
tax  credit  or  it  could  be  anything  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
that  particular  distressed  property. 

The  funds  generated  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  RTC  under  this  proposal. 
The  credit  period  is  intended  to  be 
spread  out  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
Whoever  is  the  purchaser  of  these  dis- 
tressed properties  would  have  5  years, 
beginning  with  the  taxable  year  in 
which  they  acquire  the  property,  to  use 
their  tax  credit,  and  it  would  be  spread 
out  over  five  equal  installments. 
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So  the  tax  credit  available  would  be 
$50,000.  Obviously,  over  5  years,  that 
buyer  would  be  able  to  take  a  tax  cred- 
it of  $10,000  per  year.  A  good  point,  ob- 
viously, is  that  during  that  period  the 
property  is  in  commercial  business,  the 
property  is  earning  revenues,  the  prop- 
erty is  being  put  into  the  private  sec- 
tor as  opposed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment holding  the  property  with  no  in- 
come being  brought  in. 

One  of  the  proposals  that  we  are  ask- 
ing the  departments  to  study  is  a  re- 
quirement that  the  RTC— and  I  also 
point  out  that  the  FDIC  would  be  under 
the  same  guidelines — would  have  to 
show  that  they  tried  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty under  normal  terms,  that  they 
used,  in  fact,  reasonable  efforts  to  sell 
the  property  they  had  in  inventory  at 
or  near  the  appraised  value. 

In  other  words,  this  tax  credit  is  not 
intended  to  just  automatically  apply  to 
every  piece  of  property  that  is  a  dis- 
tressed piece  of  property.  The  FDIC 
and  the  RTC  would  have  to  show  that 
they  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to 
market  this  property  using  normal 
selling  procedures  and  they  tried  to 
sell  it  at  its  appraised  value.  If  they 
showed  that  they  still  could  not  sell  it 
despite  using  these  reasonable  efforts, 
then  they  could  utilize  the  proposed 
tax  credit.  Ownership  of  the  property 
sold  under  this  arrangement  would  in 
fact  have  to  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  at  least  5  years. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  is  getting  property  that  the 
Government  currently  owns  into  the 
hands  of  private  owners  and  not  let 
them  spin  it  off  the  next  day.  not  to  let 
them  buy  it  on  Monday  and  sell  it 
again  on  Tuesday  and  benefit  from  the 
tax  credit. 

So  we  have  in  this  proposal  a  require- 
ment that  ownership  of  the  property, 
in  fact,  would  have  to  remain  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  5  years  beginning  at  the 
time  they  acquire  the  property. 

These  tax  credits  also  would  be  lim- 
ited. In  other  words,  we  just  do  not 
have  an  unlimited  tax  credit.  If  a  per- 
son buys  an  office  building  that  is  a  510 
million.  $20  million  piece  of  property, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  tax 
credit  for  the  whole  80  percent  of  that 
selling  price.  We  have  a  limit  on  how 
much  would  be  available  as  a  tax  credit 
not  only  as  a  percentage  but  also  as  an 
actual  limit.  That  limit  is  that  the 
credits  would  be  able  to  offset  the  less- 
er of  $50,000  or  50  percent  of  the  tax  li- 
ability for  individuals. 

In  other  words,  an  individual  would 
be  able  to  take  a  tax  credit  of  no  more 
than  $50,000  spread  out  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. That  would  be  the  maximum.  It 
could  be  lower  than  that  if  50  percent 
of  his  tax  liability  would  be  lower.  He 
would  have  to  take  the  lower  of  the 
two,  $50,000  or  50  percent  of  the  tax  li- 
ability that  he  would  have  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 


Now,  if  you  are  dealing  with  corpora- 
tions, the  credit  would  be  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  general  busineBS  credit 
including  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
come tax  liability  that  may  be  reduced 
by  a  general  business  credit  for  any  1 
year.  I  understand  it  is  $25,000  plus  75 
percent  of  the  remaining  tax  credit. 

Also,  I  would  point  out  that  the  RTC 
credit,  the  FDIC  credit  we  are  talking 
about  will  not  be  considered  a  pref- 
erence item  under  the  alternative  min- 
imum tax  and  may  not  be  used  to  off- 
set taxes  that  are  due  and  owed  under 
an  AMT  or  alternative  minimum  tax 
calculation;  that  you  could  not  reduce 
the  minimum  tax  that  is  required 
through  the  use  of  this  particular  tax 
credit  if  in  fact  application  would  ac- 
complish that. 

So  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  President 
and  Members,  is  that  I  think  everybody 
can  agree  that  the  moving  of  these 
properties  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment right  now  as  quickly  and  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  and  at  a  price  that 
is  as  close  to  the  value  of  those  ap- 
praised values  is  in  the  interest  of  ev- 
erybody. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  in  the  Inter- 
est of  this  Congress,  faced  today  with 
having  to  authorize  another  $30  billion 
to  make  this  program  work.  It  is,  on 
the  bottom  line,  in  the  interest  of 
every  taxpaying  citizen  of  this  country 
because  every  day  that  those  prop- 
erties sit  out  there  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, exposed  to  the  normal  deprecia- 
tion and  deterioration,  the  value  of 
those  properties  is  lower  and  lower  and 
lower. 

And  that  simply  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  eventually  will  have 
to  sell  those  properties  at  a  lower  and 
lower  price  and  thereby  offsetting  less 
and  less  of  the  debt  that  we  have. 

I  bet  we  will  be  back  here  again,  and 
there  will  be  another  request  at  some 
later  day  for  another  $30  billion  or  an- 
other $50  billion.  And  the  reason  they 
will  say  is  because  we  have  40,000. 
50,000,  70,000  pieces  of  property  we  can- 
not get  rid  of.  We  have  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance.  We  just  do  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  these  properties.  Therefore 
I  think  if  we  can  come  up  with  some 
ideas  to  help  them  move  the  property 
indeed  we  will  be  performing  a  very 
valuable  public  service  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  private 
studies  I  have  seen  indicate  that  for 
every  dollar  of  tax  credit  that  will  be 
expended  we  would  be  generating  $2  in 
revenue;  $2  for  every  $1  we  spend. 

Mr.  I»re8ident.  I  argue  that  we  do  not 
normally  get  a  deal  as  good  as  that  in 
anything  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  normally  involved  in.  Any  time  you 
can  get  $2  back  for  every  $1  we  expend 
I  would  say  it  is  a  deal  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  pass  up. 

This  is  the  study.  It  is  a  private 
study.  They  indicated  this  is  what 
would   happen.   Therefore,   Mr.   Presi- 
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dent,  the  reason  I  am  asking  for  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  so  simply  we  can  get  some 
other  information  on  whether  this 
study  we  now  have  seen  is  in  fact  accu- 
rate and  therefore  will  give  some  guid- 
ance to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  move  in  this  direction,  and  to  craft 
this  type  of  a  program  and  do  so  as 
quickly  as  we  possibly  can. 

Again,  the  amendment  simply  au- 
thorizes separate  studies.  It  does  not 
put  into  effect  a  tax  credit  at  this  time 
at  all.  It  just  requires  separate  studies 
on  the  use  of  this  type  of  tax  credit  as 
I  have  attempted  to  outline  today  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  the  stressed  in- 
come producing  property  that  is  cur- 
rently owned  in  conservatorship  or  re- 
ceivership by  either  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  or  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  be  con- 
ducted, and  that  it  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  their 
thoughts  on  this  very  important  pro- 
posal. We  need  It  to  be  done  as  expedi- 
tiously as  they  can  do  It,  and  In  a  man- 
ner that  gives  us  the  correct  and  accu- 
rate information  that  we  want  so  we 
can  compare  it  with  the  private  stud- 
ies. I  hope  that  ultimately  the  Con- 
gress can  see  fit  to  enact  this  type  of 
tax  credit  to  help  reduce  the  burden  on 
an  already  far  too  overburdened  tax- 
payer that  we  talk  about^thls  particu- 
lar problem  facing  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. Noting  no  one  else  here  at  the 
time,  I  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  time  of  the  quorum  call 
will  be  charged  against  the  managers. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  quorum  call,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  a  conversation  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  member,  about  the  pending 
amendment,  which  authorizes  In  this 
bill  a  study  to  be  done  by  three  agen- 
cies that  I  felt  were  competent  on  the 
proposal  that  we  have  been  discussing. 
I  would  pose  the  question,  if  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
would  be  willing  to  join  me  In  request- 
ing the  Federal  agencies  to,  in  fact,  un- 
dertake the  studies  and  report  to  the 
Coogress,  If  they  would  be  willing  to 
join  me  In  that  request,  with  the  modi- 
fication that  this  study  be  completed 
within  the  period  of  120  days,  as  op- 


posed to  the  60  days  in  my  amendment, 
and  that  the  study  be  done  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  to  leave  out 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  all 
other  aspects  of  the  amendment  would 
be  the  same  and  would  be  accomplished 
In  our  letter  to  those  governmental 
bodies. 

I  will  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  appreciate  his  will- 
ingness to  move  in  this  direction.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  way  for  us  to  gath- 
er the  independent  opinion  within  the 
Government  that  we  ought  to  have  and 
see  what  those  findings  are.  I  think  the 
timeframe  of  120  days  is  an  appropriate 
one  to  get  good  work  done,  but  in  a  pe- 
riod of  time  that  does  not  overload 
those  organizations,  who  are  asked  to 
do  other  studies,  as  well,  and  analyses 
of  different  kinds.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
answer,  and  I  am  prepared  to  join  the 
Senator,  and  I  believe  that  is  also  the 
view  of  the  ranking  minority  members. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am 
happy  to  sign  such  a  letter  requesting 
those  studies.  I  think  it  is  an  appro- 
priate way  for  us  to  gain  information 
without  adding  it  to  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

With  that  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  goal  is  to  get  the  facts  from 
the  Government,  so  we  can  compare 
them  with  the  facts  from  the  private 
sector,  and  then  use  that  information 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  how  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  should  pro- 
ceed on  this  issue. 

With  that  understanding,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
withdrawn  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  26)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I 
want  to  indicate  again  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  willingness  to  work  with  us 
on  this  and  let  us  set  out  to  get  that 
letter  drafted,  signed,  and  sent  within 
the  next  few  days,  so  we  can  get  this 
clock  running. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  need  to 
speak  at  this  time. 

If  there  is  no  one  seeking  the  floor,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


543's  TOO-BIG-TO-FAIL 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
elaborate  on  the  too-blg-to-fall  provi- 
sions of  S.  543,  the  Comprehensive  De- 
posit Insurance  Reform  and  Taxpayer 
Protection  Act  of  1991,  which  I  intro- 
duced yesterday. 

Certain  news  stories  have  suggested 
that  my  bill  would  create  a  taxpayer- 
flnanoed  system  to  implement  a  too- 
blg-to>fail  policy  for  very  large  banks. 
That  is  a  mistaken  Interpretation.  This 
legislation  is  specifically  desigrned  to 
stop  the  current  practice  of  bailing-out 
uninsured  depositors  in  the  big  banks, 
based  on  the  existing  theory  that  such 
banks  are  considered  too  big  to  fail. 
That  practice  must  end  and  this  legis- 
lation will  end  it. 

The  central  purpose  of  S.  543  is  to  put 
an  enfl  to  the  too-blg-to-fall  policy  by 
eliminating  the  practices  that  give  rise 
to  it.  Careful  analysis  of  this  bill  will 
show  that  the  too-blg-to-fall  provisions 
of  S.  543  actually  represent  the  most 
far-reaching  and  comprehensive  legis- 
lative effort  yet  advanced  to  deal  with 
and  sodve  this  serious  problem. 

Most  Important,  the  bill's  provisions 
requiring  prompt  corrective  action  are 
specifically  designed  to  make  certain 
that  regulators  move  early  and  aggres- 
sively to  address  and  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  troubled  institutions  before 
they  become  Insolvent.  To  the  extent 
those  new  protective  provisions  work 
as  intended,  the  present  practice  of 
bailinf  out  insured  depositors  with  de- 
posit Insurance  funds  in  banks  deemed 
too  big  to  fall,  will  never  arise  again. 

In  addition,  the  bill  further  addresses 
the  broader  Issue  of  systemic  risk  to 
the  entire  banking  system  posed  by  the 
possible  failure  of  a  major  bank  by  at- 
tempting to  ensure  that  big  banks  that 
are  in  trouble  cannot  hold  large 
.amounts  of  Interbank  deposits.  S.  543 
seeks  to  make  sure  that  big  banks  in  a 
weakened  position  are  severed  ftom  the 
rest  of  the  banking  system,  so  their 
possible  failure  cannot  directly  damage 
the  health  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Finailly,  the  bill  targets  the  total 
elimination  of  the  FDIC's  ability  to 
Implement  a  too-blg-to-fail  policy  by 
January  1,  1995,  a  time  period  over 
which  other  major  corrective  regu- 
latory changes  would  be  Implemented. 

The  bill  absolutely  does  not  replace 
FDIC  funding  of  too-blg-to-fall  policies 
with  taxpayer  funding,  nor  does  it  cre- 
ate any  new  role  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve In  resolving  too-big-to-fail  situa- 
tions. 

The  bill  does,  however,  leave  Intact 
the  Federal  Reserve's  existing  author- 
ity to  make  lending  through  its  dis- 
count window  in  a  true  extraordinary, 
emergency  case  situation  where  the 
prospective  failure  of  an  individual 
bank  Is  deemed  to  threaten  an  Immi- 
nent collapse  of  the  entire  financial 
system.  While  such  an  extreme  hypo- 
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thetical  case  sits  at  the  very  outer 
bounds  of  realistic  possibility,  it  could 
occur  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  contingency  mechanism  in 
place  if  it  is  every  needed. 

In  such  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, the  Federal  Reserve  could 
use  that  emergency  authority  to  save  a 
large  bank  from  failure  on  the  Fed's 
own  initiative,  but  only  by  taking  a 
loss  on  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  window.  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  never  done  that  in  the  past  and 
nothing  In  S.  543  would  require  it  to  do 
it  in  the  futtire,  so  this  represents  no 
change  whatever  from  current  law  with 
regard  to  Federal  Reserve  authority. 
That  standby  emergency  authority  ex- 
ists today,  and  would  be  continued  in 
the  future.  But  to  construe  that  ex- 
traordinary, emergency  procedure  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  as  a  creation  of 
this  bill  or  a  continuation  of  the 
FDIC's  current  too-big-to-fail  iwlicies, 
is  to  completely  mistake  the  fact  and 
the  intention  and  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  maintaining  this 
limited,  emergency,  backup  authority 
is  designed  to  help  create  maximum 
early  awareness  among  bank  regu- 
lators to  cause  them  to  intervene  early 
in  troubled  banks  and  take  corrective 
action  long  before  any  extraordinary 
questions  of  systemic  risk  can  arise. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  time  to 
elaborate  on  that  to  the  extent  I  have 
just  done  so  because  I  do  not  want 
there  to  be  any  confusion  in  this  area, 
and  there  ought  not  to  be. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ADAMS).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  be 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
prior  order,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  unanimous-consent  agreement 
under  which  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  last  week  would  be  brought  up 
under  a  "2-hours  equally  divided"  un- 
derstanding. I  now  ask  to  take  up  the 
amendment  which  I  previously  filed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  An  order  has  been  en- 
tered granting  2  hours  to  be  divided  in 


the  usual  fashion.  The  Senator  is  rec- 
ognized to  present  his  amendment  as 
soon  as  the  clerk  has  read  the  amend- 
ment. Then,  the  2-hour  time  limit  will 
apply.  The  Senator  will  be  entitled  to 
control  1  hour,  the  opposition  1  hour. 

AMEaJDMENT  NO.  14 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  14. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  section  2  of  S.  419  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  2.  RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 

Section  21A(b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(15)  ADomoNAL  Immediate  Funding.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  by  paragraph  (14),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  make  available  to  the 
Corporation  $15,000,000,000  from  monies  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

"(B)  LiMrTATiON. — No  sums  appropriated  by 
subparagraph  (A),  or  by  Paragraph  (14),  may 
be  obligated  after  September  30,  1991,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  transaction  with 
respect  to  which  a  bidder  has  been  selected 
as  of  such  date. 

"(16)  ADDmONAL  MATCHING  FUNDINO.— 

"(A)  In  general.- For  every  dollar  in  cash 
dividends  the  Corporation  receives  after 
March  1,  1991  from  a  receivership  estate 
under  its  control,  where  such  receivership 
was  established  on  or  before  March  1,  1991, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make 
available  to  the  Corporation  a  matching  dol- 
lar from  monies  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

"(B)  LiMriATiON.- The  matching  funds  ap- 
propriated by  subparagraph  16(A)  may  not 
exceed  $16,000,000,000.". 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  by  co- 
incidence, the  Presiding  Officer  was  in 
the  chair  when  I  made  some  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  this  matter  last  week, 
so  I  will  attempt  to  be  brief  and  avoid 
excessive  repetition. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  attempts  to 
deal  with  two  problems  which  I  see  the 
Nation  faces  in  the  effort  to  effec- 
tively, efficiently,  and  at  the  least  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  resolve  the  savings 
and  loan  debacle. 

The  first  of  those  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  so  that  it  might,  on 
an  orderly  and  timely  basis,  continue 
the  process  of  closing  down  those  insti- 
tutions whose  continued  operation 
would  represent  a  threat  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  financial  system. 

Second,  after  now  some  year  and  a 
half  of  operation  of  the  RTC.  we  have 
an  institution  which  holds  approxi- 
mately $144  billion  of  assets.  I  believe 
that  a  second  issue  before  us  today  is 
either  ratify  the  current  practice  or  es- 
tablish congressional  Intent  that  a  dif- 


ferent practice  be  provided,  relative  to 
the  effective  disposition  of  those  as- 
sets. 

It  is  to  those  two  issues — the  need  to 
provide  active  funds  for  continued  reso- 
lution of  those  institutions  which  have 
been  identified  as  a  threat  to  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  financial  system 
and,  second,  to  provide  a  strong  con- 
gressional message  that  it  is  our  intent 
there  be  a  more  effective  disposition 
policy— that  this  amendment  is  di- 
rected to. 

The  amendment  would  provide  imme- 
diately to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury $15  billion  to  be  available  for  the 
resolution  of  those  institutions  which 
have  been  Identified  as  justi^ring  such 
determination.  That  number,  Mr. 
President,  happens  to  be  the  figure 
that  has  been  identified  by  the  RTC  aa 
the  amount  required  to  close  institu- 
tions on  their  current  list. 

The  second  $15  billion  would  be  made 
available  to  the  RTC,  but  only  as  the 
RTC,  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis,  dis- 
poses of  its  current  assets.  That  is, 
there  would  be  a  requirement  of  a  dis- 
position of  assets  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility to  receive  the  second  $15  bil- 
lion. 

I  would  like  to  take  some  time  to 
briefly  explain  the  process  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  and  then  to  discuss  why 
I  think  there  is  clearly  a  policy  in 
place  now  that  lacks  that  sense  of  ur- 
gency of  moving  forward  with  the  dis- 
position. Finally,  what  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  current  policy?  I  then 
conclude  with  the  call  for  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  as  the  congressional 
statement  of  the  desire  to  have  a  new, 
greater  sense  of  urgency  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  RTC  assets. 

To  explain  the  process,  let  me  use  a 
hypothetical  example  which  will  stand 
for  the  totality  of  the  some  353  institu- 
tions to  which  this  process  has  been  ap- 
plied to  date,  and  an  even  larger  num- 
ber to  which  it  will  be  applied  in  the 
future. 

My  hypothetical  institution  has  $1 
billion  of  insured  deposits.  The  institu- 
tion has  been  taken  over  by  the  RTC 
because  of  a  finding  that  its  previous 
activities  represented  a  threat  to  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  things  that  RTC  does  dur- 
ing its  conservatorship  period,  by  hold- 
ing this  institution  as  a  conservator — 
still  attempting  to  manage  and  run  the 
institution — is  to  do  an  evaluation  of 
the  assets  of  the  firm.  In  the  353  insti- 
tutions that  have  been  closed  thus  far, 
there  has  been  a  valuation  placed  on 
assets  which  represents  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  amount  of  insured  de- 
posits. 

So,  assuming  in  our  hypothetical  it 
was  consistent  with  the  general  pat- 
tern, we  would  find  a  valuation  of  as- 
sets of  $600  million. 

At  this  point  we  would  begin  the 
process  of  terminating  the  institution. 
How  are  we  going  to  pay  the  billion 
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dollars  owed  to  the  insured  depositors? 
We  would  pay  it  through  two  sources. 

One  is  lost  ftmds.  Those  are  the  funds 
that  are  recogrnlzed  as  being:  never 
available  for  recovery.  That  is  the 
money  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  total  of  insured  deposits  and  the 
value  which  has  been  placed  on  the  as- 
sets. 

As  to  the  second.  $600  million,  those 
ftinds  are  borrowed  from  the  Federal  fi- 
nancing bank,  pledging  as  collateral 
for  that  borrowing  the  $400  million  of 
valued  assets  which  were  held  by  the 
Institution  in  its  conservatorship  form. 

So,  from  two  sources,  $400  million  of 
lost  funds  and  $600  million  of  borrowed 
working  capital,  the  $1  billion  is  pro- 
vided. The  depositors  are  made  whole. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  today, 
Mr.  President,  is  essentially  provide  an 
additional  $30  billion  which  can  be  uti- 
lized for  future  lost  funds.  I  am  going 
to  focus  my  attention  on  how  the  as- 
sets which  have  been  assumed  by 
RTC— in  my  hypothetical  example,  the 
$600  million  of  assets— how  well  those 
assets  are  being  managed,  and  particu- 
larly how  well  they  are  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  public  sector  back  into 
the  private  sector. 

I  think  the  evidence  is  very  compel- 
ling that  there  is  a  lack  of  urgency  and 
a  lack  of  performance  in  terms  of  dis- 
posing of  RTC  assets.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived the  RTC  review,  which  is  the 
monthly  report  of  the  status  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. That  is  dated  December  31,  1990. 

As  an  aside,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  one 
of  the  consequences  of  this  discussion 
that  we  are  having  this  week  will  be  to 
insist  upon  more  timely  and  complete 
financial  reporting  of  what  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  is  doing.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  reasoned  as- 
sessments of  performance,  given  the 
delayed  and  somewhat  inadequate  fi- 
nancial data  which  are  being  made 
available  to  us. 

Having  said  that,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  is  available,  comparing  the 
receivership  assets  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  from  July  31  to  De- 
cember 31,  1990:  On  July  31,  RTC,  in  its 
receivership  capacity,  held  40.2  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  assets. 

If  this  institution  was  aggressively 
attempting  to  dispose  of  assets,  one 
might  hope  that  by  December  31,  1990, 
5  months  later,  that  there  would  have 
been  a  reduction  In  the  total  amount  of 
assets  held  by  RTC  in  receivership.  Was 
that  the  case?  Hardly.  In  fact,  the 
amount  of  assets  had  grown  to  $58.1  bil- 
lion, or  a  $17.9  billion  addition  to  asset 
holdings  in  the  5  months  from  July  to 
December. 

The  largest  single  category  of  those 
Increases  was  in  performing  loans.  Per- 
forming loans  in  July  were  $14.7  billion 
of  total  assete.  By  December,  they  were 
$29.2  billion;  a  $14.5  billion  Increase  In 
performing  loans. 
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I  underscore  that,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  believe  there  has  been  a  red 
herring  injected  Into  this  whole  discus- 
sion, and  that  is,  the  reason  RTC  is 
having  so  much  difficulty  disposing  of 
assets,  is  because  they  are  holding 
some  exotic  properties  that  it  is  to  find 
a  buyer  for— particularly,  real  estate. 

The  fact  is,  real  estate,  on  July  31, 
represented  $6.7  billion  of  the  total  as- 
sets of  RTC  in  receivership. 

For  real  estate,  on  July  31,  1990,  it 
was  $6.3  billion  and,  by  December  31,  it 
was  $7.7  billion.  As  amenable  as  the  $1.4 
billion  increase  in  real  estate  is,  it  is 
not  the  dominant  factor  in  terms  of  the 
assets  owned  in  receivership  by  RTC  or 
an  adequate  explanation  of  why  RTC 
has  not  effectively  moved  to  dispose  of 
its  assets,  which  are  predominantly 
performing  loans. 

The  second  evidence  of  the  lack  of  a 
sen«e  of  urgency  is  an  attitude  ad- 
vanced by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury when  he  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  on  the  23d  of 
January.  He  was  there  in  his  capacity 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Oversight 
Board,  the  Board  created  as  part  of  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  bill  to  provide 
general  policy  direction  to  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation. 

After  having  gone  through  a  consid- 
erable exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  on  page 
6  of  the  Secretary's  prepared  remarks, 
the  following  paragraph  appears: 

At  our  board  meeting  last  week,  however. 
Chairman  Seidman— 

Chairman  Seidman  being  the  Chair- 
man both  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation- 
told  us  that  there  Is  a  new  roadblock  that 
will  further  delay  asset  sales.  The  RTC  board 
has  been  advised  that  potential  personal  li- 
abilities may  be  imposed  upon  directors,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  RTC  and  the  over- 
sight board  In  connection  with  the  RTC's 
securitization  program,  as  well  as  in  connec- 
tion with  RTC's  other  asset  disposition  ac- 
tivities. Chairman  Seidman  indicated  that  a 
legislative  solution  to  the  problem  is  needed 
and  that  his  staff  is  currently  drafting  pro- 
posed legislation  to  address  this  matter.  The 
administration  is  reviewing  this  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  full  text  of 
the  paragraph  because,  to  me,  that  was 
the  most  important  statement  in  Sec- 
retary Brady's  presentation  to  the 
committee,  and  it  was  essentially  the 
statement  that  we  have  shut  down, 
that  we  have  not  only  suspended  our 
proposals  for  securitization,  but,  to  use 
his  words,  we  have  also  terminated  dis- 
position in  connection  with  RTC's 
other  asset  disposition  activities.  The 
passivity  with  which  that  very  fun- 
damental restraint  was  presented  is,  to 
me,  further  evidence  of  a  lack  of  ur- 
gency in  terms  of  moving  forward  with 
asset  disposition. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  desirable  to 
accelerate  disposition?  What  difference 
does  it  make?  Let  me  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing:  First,   it  is  to  avoid  the  in- 


creased cost  which  will  be  a  necessary 
component  of  continuing  to  hold  these 
assets.  There  is  depreciation,  there  are 
carrying  costs,  there  are  maintenance 
costs,  there  are  other  incidents  of  own- 
ership which  will  reduce  the  ultimate 
recovery  to  RTC  and.  thus,  to  the  tax- 
payers by  holding  these  assets.  To  use 
the  example  of  real  estate,  according 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
the  lift  of  RTC.  there  has  been  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  of  book  value  of  real 
estate  disposed  of;  that  is.  $5  billion  of 
that  valuation  that  was  given  to  prop- 
erty at  the  time  that  it  was  still  in 
conservatorship.  Part  of  that  $5  billion, 
which,  in  my  hypothetical  example, 
would  have  been  the  $600  million  of 
value  placed  upon  assets;  $5  million  of 
those  book  value  real  estate  assets 
have  actually  been  sold,  but  they  have 
been  sold  for  a  value,  really  a  cash  re- 
turn value  of  $3.9  billion.  So  we  have 
suffered  over  a  20-percent  loss  in  the  $5 
billion  of  real  estate  that  has  been 
sold,  loss  being  defined  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  assigned  in 
conservatorship  and  what  was  realized 
at  sale. 

Second,  the  effect  of  the  continued 
existence  of  this  enormous  amount  of 
property,  everything  from  performing 
and  nonperforming  mortgages,  mort- 
gage-backed securities,  securities  of 
various  types,  real  estate,  other  prop- 
erties, on  the  general  economy  has 
been  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
current  economic  distress.  Many  Mem- 
bers who  a  year  and  a  half  ago  were 
conceraed  that  accelerated  dispositions 
might  constitute  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  economy— that  is,  by  dumping  as- 
sets into  an  already  weak  economy — 
now  have  concluded  that  it  is  the  very 
prospedt  of  this  large  overhang  on  the 
market  which  is  having  a  depressing  ef- 
fect. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a 
bureaucratic  buildup.  We  now  have 
5,000  people  working  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  attempting  to  dis- 
pose of  all  of  these  assets  and  institu- 
tions which  they  hold.  The  GAO  has  es- 
timated that  at  the  current  rate  of  dis- 
position, RTC  will  be  in  existence  into 
the  21st  century. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
there  it  a  serious  problem  in  terms  of 
political  accountability.  If  I  could  re- 
turn to  my  hjrpothetical  example,  if 
that  $6to  million  of  valuation  of  assets 
is  Inflated,  if.  in  fact,  it  should  have 
only  been  $500  million,  which  recent 
history  indicates  may  well  be  the  ex- 
tent of  inflation  of  value,  what  is  the 
consequence  of  that?  The  consequence 
of  that  is  that  today  we  are  able  to 
avoid  having  to  come  forth  with  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  loss  funds  in  order  to 
fill  the  real  extent  of  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  We  are  burying  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  losses  that  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  be  paid  by  the  over- 
valuation of  assets.  We  are  disguising 
that  overvaluation  by  falling,  refusing. 
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taking  a  passive  position  relative  to 
the  disposition  of  assets.  So  we  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  Resolution  Trust 
Coriporation's  books  a  value  that  is  not 
going  to  be  attained  when  those  assets 
are  put  to  the  test  of  a  fair  market 
value  assessment. 

Let  me  give  one  further  evidence  of 
that;  the  fact  that  we  are  carrying  a 
substantial  amount  of  water  on  our 
RTC  receivership  books.  We  have  352 
institutions  which  have  gone  through 
conservatorship.  They  have  had  a  value 
placed  on  their  assets.  You  would  think 
there  would  be  people  out  there  in  the 
private  sector  who  would  look  at  an  in- 
stitution and  say,  you  have  put  a  value 
on  these  assets  of  $600  million.  That  is 
a  reasonable  value.  I  am  willing  to  pay 
you  $600  million  in  order  to  gain  con- 
trol of  that  valuable  cluster  of  mort- 
gages, of  real  estate,  of  whatever  that 
particular  institution  happened  to  have 
held.  You  would  think  that  there  would 
have  been  an  external  marketplace  re- 
sponse to  the  acquisition  of  that  clus- 
ter of  assets. 

Out  of  353  institutions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  often  do  you  think  that  has 
happened?  Do  you  think  it  has  hap- 
pened in  maybe  half  the  cases?  Maybe 
a  quarter  of  the  cases?  Maybe  in  10  per- 
cent of  the  cases?  Do  you  know  what 
the  answer  is?  Once  in  353  times,  when 
RTC  has  said  that  it  is  what  the  assets 
are  worth,  on  one  occasion  has  the  per- 
son actually  come  forward  to  be  willing 
to  put  his  or  her  money  behind  that 
valuation. 

That  raises  in  my  mind  a  serious  sus- 
picion that  there  is  a  lot  of  puff,  a  lot 
of  cloud,  water  in  those  assets;  and  the 
political  effect  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  are  going  to  carry  that  past 
our  period  in  this  election  cycle, 
maybe  even  past  this  decade  into  an- 
other century.  When  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  comes  to  the  final 
accounting,  when  it  does  that  final 
wrapup,  we  are  going  to  have  to  tell 
our  children— maybe  by  that  time  our 
grandchildren  will  have  grown  into  in- 
come-earning status  as  full  taxpayers — 
you  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
the  money  to  pay  that  difference;  you 
are  going  to  have  this  additional  unex- 
pected present  added  to  your  genera- 
tion's obligation  to  pay  off  our  genera- 
tion's failure  to  properly  regulate  and 
manage  this  industry. 

I  believe  that  we  have  not  only  a 
legal  but  a  moral  obligation  to  face  our 
obligations  now,  not  to  continue  to 
push  them  Into  the  future;  and  the  sur- 
est way  to  do  that  is  to  have  an  active 
disposition  policy  that  will  cause  us  to 
recognize  the  real  value  of  these  assets 
now,  not  In  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fi"om  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
amendment  No.  14.  Senator  Gkaham 
has  40  minutes;  the  manager  of  the  bill 
has  60  minutes. 


Who  yields  time?  The  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  this  time. 

I  want  to  speak  in  favor  of  proposals 
such  as  those  that  have  been  offered  by 
Senator  Graham  of  Florida  to  impose 
stricter  controls  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. 

I  will  support  this  amendment,  as  I 
have  some  of  the  others  that  are  trying 
to  correct  the  serious  problems  now 
surfacing  at  the  RTC. 

I  am  for  saving  the  taxpayers  money 
during  the  course  of  the  S&L  cleanup 
operation.  So  far,  I  have  not  seen  much 
of  that. 

Before  getting  into  a  discussion  of 
the  need  to  reform  the  RTC,  we  need  to 
remember  that  we  are  discussing  the 
need  for  another  $30  billion  to  deal 
with  the  savings  and  loan  crisis.  This 
crisis  is  a  result  of  deregulation  by  suc- 
cessive administrations  in  the  1980's 
and  their  failure  to  exercise  sufficient 
oversight  and  controls  over  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  during  that  decade. 

Let  me  state  my  prejudices  for  the 
record.  I  approach  this  problem  as  an 
oldtime  populist  and  an  oldtlme  re- 
former, and,  yes,  a  regulator.  As  Maxi- 
mum Brock,  I  want  to  investigate,  try 
and  convict  the  crooks — to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible — take  back  their 
assets,  and  put  the  S&L  cheats  in  jail. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  1980's, 
reform  and  regulation  were  not  in 
vogue.  Though  I  was  not  elected  to  this 
body  until  1987,  I  saw  from  the  side- 
lines how  rampant  and  unchecked  de- 
regulation overran  everything  and  any- 
thing in  its  path. 

I  regret  in  many  ways  I  was  not  able 
to  be  part  of  the  Senate  and  to  be  part 
of  the  fight  to  rein  in  the  S&L  indus- 
try. The  savings  and  loan  industry 
should  never  have  been  part  of  the  de- 
regulation philosophy.  It  was  an  indus- 
try established  to  take  care  of  the  ev- 
eryday person.  It  was  established  to 
provide  necessary  money  to  help  the 
first-time  home  buyer  buy  the  first 
house.  It  was  never  supposed  to  get  in- 
volved in  everything  from  highrise 
buildings  to  highflying  jimk  bonds. 

There  are  two  things  that  govern- 
ments should  regulate:  Monopolies  and 
money.  If  they  cannot  control  these 
things,  the  U.S.  Government  is  in  real 
trouble,  and  that  is  what  has  occurred 
here.  Before  discussing  what  we  need  to 
do  today,  we  must  first  understand  the 
mistakes  of  yesterday. 

The  primary  reason  for  creating  the 
RTC  in  the  first  place  was  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  an  industry  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  unchecked  campaign  of 
industry  deregulation.  Today,  we  must 


make  sure  we  do  not  repeat  the  same 
mistakes  of  a  decade  ago.  The  best  way 
to  ensure  that  the  RTC  becomes  part  of 
the  solution  instead  of  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  begrin  working  on  amend- 
ments such  as  those  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Florida.  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa,  by  learning  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  1980's.  and  start  exercising  greater 
oversight  and  reform  of  the  RTC. 

The  American  taxpayer  deserves 
much  better  than  the  RTC  as  it  is  now 
operating.  After  all.  it  is  they  who  are 
footing  the  bill  for  cleaning  up  this 
mess.  The  taxpayers  have  so  far  failed 
to  get  a  good  return  on  the  money  they 
have  invested  in  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

As  their  Representatives,  we  must 
make  sure  the  hard-earned  money  of 
taxpayers  is  not  wasted  by  simply 
throwing  money  at  the  problem.  We 
have  to  ensure  that  the  savings  and 
loan  cleanup  proceeds  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

It  is  clear  that  the  RTC  has  failed  to 
learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past.  As  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  and  talked 
with  my  colleagues,  I  find  even  the  de- 
fenders of  this  legislation  have  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  serious 
problems  with  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

In  support  of  these  concerns,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, pointed  out  the  organizational 
and  oversight  problems  of  the  RTC. 
These  are  some  of  the  points  it  raised. 

First,  the  RTC's  performance  in  mar- 
keting and  selling  real  estate  is  dis- 
appointing. That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Graham  is  attempting 
to  redress. 

Second,  it  foimd  the  RTC  lacks  a 
comprehensive  system  of  securities 
portfolio  management  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  financial  assets,  as  well  as  an 
information  system  capable  of  main- 
taining a  loan  asset  inventory.  They  do 
not  know  even  what  they  have  to  sell. 
It  also  found  that  the  lack  of  direction 
for  managers  of  the  thrifts  in 
conservatorship  contributed  to  the  in- 
creasing delays  in  resolving  those  in- 
stitutions. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  insti- 
tutional oversight  of  the  RTC  must  be 
reformed,  and  that  is  what  Senator 
Kerrey  attempted  to  ensure.  We  have 
to  have  a  strong  oversight  body  over 
the  RTC.  Secretary  Brady  is  appar- 
ently not  spending  any  of  his  time  on 
this  problem.  Then  there's  Mr. 
Seidman,  who  is  already  running  the 
FDIC.  Here  we  have  in  charge  of  the 
RTC,  this  huge  institution  responsible 
for  selling  assets,  taking  care  of  bank- 
rupt concerns,  and  looking  over  merg- 
ers, two  people  in  charge  who  already 
have  significant  jobs  with  equally  sig- 
nificant responsibilities. 

I  hope  some  of  these  amendments 
will  begin  to  pass,  because  if  they  fail, 
the   current   oversight   structure   will 
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fail  to  meet  the  necessary  criteria  for 
the  RTC  to  begin  spending  taxpayers' 
funds  wisely  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  the  phone 
calls,  letters,  and  faxes  I  have  received 
fi"om  my  constituents  that  they  are 
clearly  mad  at  the  current  situation. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  delay  of 
asset  and  property  sales  even  though 
buyers  are  ready  to  buy  property. 

They  are  concerned,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  competitive  bidding,  about 
mismanagement.  They  are  outraged 
about  the  fact  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  savings  and  loan  cleanup  in  the 
first  place.  So,  as  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives, we  have  a  responsibility 
to  correct  this  problem  before  commit- 
ting another  dollar  to  the  savings  and 
loan  cleanup. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  everybody 
to  understand  how  much  money  we 
have  committed  so  far.  It  is  not  as 
though  we  have  not  committed  funds 
for  the  RTC  already.  The  legislation 
before  us  authorizes  an  additional  $30 
billion  on  top  of  the  $50  billion  we  have 
already  approved  in  1989.  But  that  is 
not  the  grand  total.  The  Financial  In- 
stitution Reform  Recovery  and  En- 
hancement Act  of  1989  gave  the  RTC 
the  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  to  create  a  working  capital 
account.  That  was  to  allow  the  RTC  to 
resolve  problem  thrifts.  But  the  RTC 
has  still  not  resolved  the  problem 
thrifts.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone 
at  the  RTC,  FDIC,  or  the  Treasury  De- 
partment who  can  look  me  in  the  eye 
today  and  tell  me  that  the  American 
taxpayer  will  not  be  faced  with  a  bal- 
loon payment,  and  more  tax  dollars,  in 
the  future.  In  other  words,  this  is  not 
going  to  complete  it.  So  in  addition  to 
the  $50  billion  we  have  appropriated 
and  the  $30  billion  asked  for  in  this  leg- 
islation, the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  found  that  by  December  31,  the 
RTC  has  borrowed  an  additional  $63  bil- 
lion. Mr.  President,  this  amounts  to 
committing  $143  billion  for  cleaning  up 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  And 
that  doesn't  include  interest.  It  is  time 
we  get  some  accountability. 

I  promised  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Washington  thorough  reform  and 
cleanup  and  that  I  would  remain  vigi- 
lant and  keep  their  best  interests  in 
mind.  I  Intend  to  keep  that  pledge.  I 
am  voting  for  this  amendment  to  clean 
up  the  weaknesses  in  this  bill.  I  also 
want  It  known  that  I  oppose  this  bill  as 
It  now  stands.  Some  have  suggested  we 
Just  quietly  pass  it  and  move  on  to 
some  specific  reforms  later.  I  just  can- 
not agree  with  that  alternative.  We 
have  been  pouring  money  in  an  effort 
to  solve  this  crisis  for  4  years.  The  bill 
before  us.  which  calls  for  sending  an- 
other $30  billion  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Is  not  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  needs  not 
only  to  be  debated  but  amended.  Our 
taxpayers  deserve  this  open  debate  and 
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not  quiet  passage.  The  worst  thing  we 
can  do  is  throw  good  money  after  bad 
without  correcting  RTC  practices. 
That  is  why  I  am  supjxjrting  this 
amendment  and  will  support  others  de- 
signed to  reform  the  RTC.  If  we  cannot 
reform  the  RTC  now,  then  we  should 
oppose  the  current  bill  until  those  nec- 
essary reforms  are  made.  American 
taxpayers  deserve  no  less  from  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  yield- 
ing, 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  offering  this  amendment,  which  I 
think  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  and 
provides  a  package  of  incentives  that 
the  RTC  needs.  On  the  one  hand,  no- 
body wants  to  provide  funds  so  that  the 
RTC  can  spend  more  money  to  bail  out 
the  failed  S&L's.  But  I  think  we  know, 
responsibly,  that  steps  are  going  to 
have  to  be  taken  to  allow  the  RTC  to 
moTe  in  on  those  failed  institutions,  to 
resolve  the  failures,  and  to  do  so  before 
the  drain  on  the  Treasury  becomes 
greater  as  troubled  S&L's  hemorrhage 
more  and  more  and  more. 

I  need  only  remind  my  colleagues  of 
what  happened  in  previous  years  when 
funding  was  not  provided,  when  there 
was  not  an  aggressive  move  on  this.  We 
saw  the  collapse  of  a  lot  of  S&L's.  We 
saw  a  further  hemorrhaging  and  a 
greater  and  greater  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Ob  the  one  hand,  what  the  Graham 
amendment  does,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  is  to 
say  we  need  to  take  responsible  action 
to  make  sure  the  RTC  has  adequate  re- 
sources. On  the  other  hand,  the  amend- 
ment also  makes  very  clear  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  RTC  is  operating 
with  the  kind  of  urgency  and  the  kind 
of  dispatch  that  we  expect.  We  have 
heard  over  and  over  and  over  again 
about  the  RTC  being  this  enormous 
bank,  bigger  than  Citibank,  largest 
landowner  in  the  country,  all  of  the 
horror  stories  about  the  RTC  not  act- 
ing as  expeditiously  and  a  urgently  as 
it  should. 

The  initial  concern,  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago,  was  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  dumping  of  RTC  as- 
sets. That  has  not  occurred,  thank- 
fully. Unfortunately,  the  RTC  has 
moved  too  far  the  other  way.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  provide  a  set  of  in- 
centives to  the  RTC,  to  say  to  them, 
"Yon  all  are  going  to  have  to  be  ac- 
countable for  some  of  your  own  financ- 
ing, and  you  are  going  to  have  to  un- 
load some  of  the  significant  resources 
available." 


All  of  us.  Mr.  President,  have  heard 
horror  story  after  horror  story  of  con- 
stituent groups  who  are  trjrlng  to  get 
decisions  out  of  the  RTC.  All  of  us  hear 
stories  about  constituents  trying  to 
buy  property,  and  the  RTC  will  not  act. 
Even  though  the  individuals  willing  to 
buy  it;  have  perfectly  good  financing 
and  the  cash  available,  they  cannot  get 
the  RTC  to  act.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
following  the  provisions  of  the  Graham 
amendment,  we  build  into  the  RTC  in- 
centives that  are  going  to  push  the 
RTC  to  act  in  many  of  these  situations 
and  to  recover  some  of  their  working 
capital  out  of  resources  that  the  tax- 
payers already  own. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  responsible  thing 
to  do  In  terms  of  resolving  the  S&L's. 
I  think  it  also  provides  the  kind  of  in- 
centives needed  to  make  sure  that  tax- 
payer interests  are  better  protected, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  I  jrleld 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  various  newspaper  articles  and 
other  statements  relative  to  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corpomtion  and  its  sale  of  assets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  taie  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  13,  1991] 
THE  RTC'8  National  Monuments 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Mount 
Rushmore,  the  Capitol  Dome,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation.  We  Just  wanted  to  hear 
what  It  will  sound  like,  maybe  a  century 
from  now,  when  the  RTC  Is  an  aged  part  of 
the  American  landscape,  still  trying  to  un- 
load nationalized  real  estate  seized  back  In 
the  great  savlngs-and-loan  debacle  of  the 
previous  century.  As  for  now,  the  RTC  stands 
as  a  late-20th-century  monument  to  the 
gridlock,  of  Washington  politics. 

Let  us  note  up  front  that  the  agency's  top 
people  wwint  to  do  the  right  thing.  When  RTC 
officials  do  speak,  they  Ulk  the  right  game- 
move  out  the  merchandise.  Alas. 

Actual  properties,  as  distinct  ftom  loans 
secured  by  real  estate,  are  at  12%  of  the  as- 
sets RTC  accumulated  from  548  busted 
thrifts,  but  their  share  of  the  mix  Is  growing. 
By  year's  end.  the  RTC  had  assumed  $16.6  bil- 
lion in  property  from  S&Ls  seized  over  five 
years  and  sold  less  than  a  third  of  it.  Pro- 
jecting out.  it  appears  that  more  than  $60 
billion  In  real  estate  may  come  into  the 
RTC'8  hands  before  the  S&L  extermination 
project  I8  played  out.  This  is  less  than  1%  of 
the  U.S.  stock,  but  It's  not  penny  ante,  ei- 
ther. The  longer  this  property  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  agency  assigned  to  protect  Its 
value,  tlB  more  the  asset  suffers. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  today's  real-estate 
market,  particularly  for  commercial-office 
buildings,  is  not  robust.  But  there  is  a  mar- 
ket at  some  level  for  these  seized  assets, 
with  buyers  that  buy,  sellers  that  sell  and 
prices  that  clear.  Why  can't  the  RTC,  cre- 
ated by  tjje  hellish  FIRREA  law  of  1989  to  get 
such  assets  off  the  government's  books,  do 
just  thati? 
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Well,  for  starters,  It's  an  ad-hoc  govern- 
ment agency  that  is  supposed  to  consolidate 
the  portfolios  of  hundreds  of  separate  operat- 
ing units — some  being  disbanded,  others 
newly  absorbed.  That  alone  should  have  been 
a  red  flag  to  Its  creators.  The  RTC  may  be  a 
more  business-minded  bureaucracy  than 
most— many  of  Its  staffers  are  fresh  from  the 
private  sector — but  It's  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  black  hole. 

Congress  bears  a  large  pert  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  this.  Its  actions  have  created  a 
cumbersome  process  for  appraising  and  mar- 
keting RTC  real  estate,  typified  by  a  require- 
ment that  about  18,000  of  the  properties,  with 
an  estimated  value  value  of  $550  million,  be 
sold  to  buyers  who  have  trouble  affording 
housing  In  the  real  market.  This  wouldn't  be 
so  bad,  given  that  the  units  often  aren't 
gems,  but  the  RTC  also  can't  sell  below  a 
floor  price.  Congress,  however,  has  ha- 
rangued and  harassed  the  thrift-bailout  crew 
at  dozens  of  hearings  and,  on  occasion,  in- 
timidated them.  Some  members  seem  intent 
that  no  buyer  of  S&L  assets  should  make  a 
profit  from  the  deal. 

The  real-estate  trade  is  not  for  the  faint- 
hearted, and  General  Accounting  Office 
standards  are  not  the  ones  prevailing  In  a 
tough  liquidation.  Some  major  players  ac- 
quainted with  this  rough-and-tumble  world, 
who  might  have  contributed  to  a  rapid  "reso- 
lution" of  the  dead-weight  thrifts,  got  an 
early  whiff  of  the  RTC's  congressional  ly  im- 
posed punctiliousness  and  walked  away  from 
the  process.  They  are  not  easily  replaced. 

So  the  real  estate  sits,  running  up  carrying 
costs,  losing  value.  (In  retrospect,  for  all  the 
recriminations  they  spawned  in  Congress, 
the  Southwest  Plan  and  other  such  deals 
that  Danny  Wall  cooked  up  before  leaving  as 
top  thrift  regulator  may  have  better 
achieved  the  goal  of  asset  resolution  than 
the  careful  plodder  of  an  agency  that  suc- 
ceeded him.) 

Economist  Edward  Kane  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity offers  a  better  feel  for  the  task  at 
hand  when  he  likens  it  to  running  a  junk- 
yard. The  object  should  be  to  get  as  much  in- 
ventory as  possible  on  the  lot,  bring  in  all 
the  customers  you  can,  and  sell  the  pieces  or 
parts  at  bid  or.  if  time  is  eating  away  your 
prospective  proceeds,  for  whatever  beats 
scrap.  Some  buyers  will  cherry  pick  but  so 
many  transactions  will  occur  that  it  won't 
matter  if  somebody  gets  a  steal. 

Mr.  Kane  believes  it  important  for  the  feds 
to  corral  "zombie"  institutions,  since  their 
federal  deposit  guarantees  and  zero  net 
worth  make  them  effectively  nationalized 
anyway.  But  he  says  the  RTC  is  a  cash-flow 
swamp  without  the  pressure  to  sell  that  gets 
business  done  In  the  real  world. 

Now  that  we  have  an  RTC,  can  it  be  made 
to  work?  Senators  of  all  stripes— from 
Texas's  Phil  Gramm  to  Connecticut's  Chris 
Dodd— are  screaming  at  the  RTC  to  start 
selling  off  seized  property,  lest  falling  prices 
drag  down  their  regional  economies  further. 
It'll  never  happen,  though,  unless  Congress 
ceases  the  scapegoating  and  demagoging  it 
calls  "oversight."  Congress  has  to  choose: 
Either  let  the  RTC  shove  this  junk  out  the 
door,  or  get  used  to  the  idea  of  nationalized 
real  estate. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  13, 1991] 

Treasury  Bank  Plan:  Strangle  the  Weak 

(By  Peter  J.  Wallison) 

In  its  otherwise  excellent  proposal  last 
week  to  reform  the  American  banking  sys- 
tem, the  Treasury  Department  chose  to  con- 
trol risky  activities  of  bank  managers  by  in- 
creasing the  incentives  of  depositors  to  dis- 


cipline their  bankers.  By  curtailing  the  pro- 
tection extended  to  depositors  under  the  so- 
called  "too  big  to  fall"  policy,  and  aggres- 
sively reducing  the  number  of  Insured  ac- 
counts available  to  businesses  and  individ- 
uals. Treasury  is  betting  that  depositors  will 
react  either  by  demanding  higher  interest 
rates  from  weak  banks,  thus  reducing  the 
banks'  profitability  until  they  alter  their  be- 
havior, or  by  moving  their  funds  from  weak- 
er to  stronger  banks. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  Treasury's  proposed 
policy.  Depositors,  fearful  of  losing  their 
funds,  may  withdraw  them  rapidly  from 
riskier  banks,  causing  a  "run."  Those  banks 
would  then  need  to  liquidate  assets  quickly, 
and  generally  at  a  loss,  to  meet  the  cash  de- 
mands of  their  customers.  Strong  as  well  as 
weak  banks  can  be  driven  into  insolvency  by 
a  sudden  loss  of  confidence  by  depositors. 
The  ever-present  danger  of  runs  creates  in- 
stability in  the  financial  system,  and  may 
even  limit  the  willingness  of  banks  to  make 
loans  that  cannot  be  quickly  liquidated. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  uninsured  de- 
positors will  act  coolly  and  rationally  to  se- 
lect well-managed  and  sound  banks.  In  the 
financial  world  of  the  1990s.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  freightened  and  risk-averse  de- 
positors will  move  their  funds  from  bank  to 
bank — spreading  unnecessary  losses  ran- 
domly throughout  the  system— or  that  de- 
positors will  simply  move  their  funds  out  of 
the  system  entirely. 

ECONOMIC  ROLE 

A  serious  argument  can  be  made  that  effi- 
cient and  rational  depositor  discipline  of 
bank  managements  is  impossible.  By  their 
nature.  Banks  invest  in  assets  that  cannot  be 
easily  valued.  Indeed,  evaluating  assets 
could  be  seen  to  be  the  primary  economic 
role  of  banks:  Because  lenders  have  no  way 
to  evaluate  the  creditworthiness  of  certain 
borrowers,  particularly  individuals  and  pri- 
vately held  businesses,  they  lend  their  funds 
to  a  bank,  which  then  assesses  the  credit- 
worthiness of  these  potential  users  of  credit. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  a  bank's  assets  are 
by  definition  difficult  for  outsiders  to  evalu- 
ate, and  yet  the  bank's  health  depends  vi- 
tally on  the  financial  health  of  its  borrowers. 
Treasury's  approach,  which  requires  deposi- 
tors to  discipline  banks.  Ignores  the  fact 
that  depositors  would  be  acting  in  an  infor- 
mational vacuum.  Bank  regulators  them- 
selves—who presumably  have  the  best  infor- 
mation and  expertise  available — are  often 
surprised  by  the  speed  with  which  banks 
move  from  apparent  health  to  insolvency. 

All  this  suggests  that  the  most  likely  im- 
mediate consequences  of  Treasury's  deix>sit 
insurance  proposals,  if  they  are  ultimately 
adopted  by  Congress,  will  be  more  instability 
in  the  banking  industry.  Uninsured  deposi- 
tors, unsure  of  the  soundness  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  their  deposits  are  held,  will 
move  them  quickly  at  the  first  sign  of  trou- 
ble. To  counter  this,  banks  may  shorten  the 
maturity  of  their  portfolios— that  is.  make 
fewer  commercial  loans — and  (If  they  can) 
increase  their  capital  to  serve  as  a  buffer 
against  losses  and  as  a  source  of  confidence 
to  depositors. 

These  results  will  strengthen  the  industry, 
but  at  a  cost.  Assets  of  shorter  maturity— in- 
vestment securities,  for  example — are  less 
profitable  than  assets  of  longer  maturity, 
such  as  commercial  loans.  Shortening  the 
overall  maturity  of  a  portfolio  will  reduce 
earnings,  making  it  harder  to  increase  cap- 
ital. Similarly,  selling  assets  to  Increase 
capital  will  tend  both  to  lengrthen  the  overall 
maturity  of  a  portfolio  and  to  increase  its 


riskiness— because   liquid   asaets   are   more 
easily  sold  than  commercial  loans. 

Meanwhile,  the  nervousness  of  depositors 
will  drive  more  and  more  of  them  out  of  the 
banking  system  altogether.  Technology  b*a 
created  a  new  place  to  store  cash,  the  money 
market  mutual  fund,  trom  which  most  of  the 
benefits  of  a  bank  account— liquidity,  access 
by  check  and  a  market  rate  of  return — can 
be  obtained  with  no  up-ffont  cost. 

If  the  depositor  chooses  a  fund  that  invests 
solely  in  U.S.  government  securities  or  their 
equivalents,  there  is  no  substantial  risk  to 
the  Investor— and  no  maximum  size  for  his 
account.  Large  numbers  of  business  enter- 
prises already  use  these  funds  for  cash  man- 
agement purposes,  and  although  banks  have 
been  imaginative  in  creating  cash-manage- 
ment facilities  that  re|»x>duce  the  advan- 
tages of  these  funds,  their  success  has  prob- 
ably depended  crucially  on  a  belief  by  other- 
wise uninsured  depositors  tliat  their  funds 
were  ultimately  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment's unspoken  but  flrequently  invoked 
"too  big  to  fall"  policy.  Since  the  Treasury 
proposal  seeks  to  narrow  the  scope  of  that 
policy.  Treasury's  success  is  likely  to  por- 
tend a  substantial  outflow  of  funds  firom  the 
banking  system. 

This  Is  not  necessarily  bad.  The  banking 
industry  today  suffers  fix)m  substantial 
overcapacity — a  condition  f^«quently  de- 
scribed by  banking  regulators  as  "too  much- 
money  chasing  too  few  good  banking  assets." 
This  overcapacity  must  be  wrung  out  of  the 
system,  and  this  cannot  be  done,  simply  by 
encoura^ng  mergers  and  consolidations. 
Mergers  will  create  fewer  and  arguably  more 
efficient,  profitable  and  diversified  Institu- 
tions, but  they  will  not  appreciably  reduce 
the  amount  banks  can  lend  at  current  cap- 
ital ratios.  Reducing  capacity  will  require 
that  banks  actually  be  closed  and  their  as- 
sets sold  off  to  balance  sheets  outside  the 
banking  industry. 

Treasury's  proposal,  by  encouraging  funds 
to  leave  the  banking  system  and  increasing 
the  cost  to  banks  (through  risk  premiums)  of 
those  that  remain,  will  vastly  accelerate  this 
process.  In  other  words.  It  appears  that 
Treasury's  conscious  or  unconscious  policy 
for  reducing  overcapacity  In  the  banking  In- 
dustry Is  to  strangle  the  weak  sisters.  Ths 
Treasury  report  does  not,  however,  provide 
for  the  inevitable  outcome  of  this  policy:  an 
increased  number  of  costly  bank  failures. 

That  will  be  expensive,  because  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund— the  fund  supported  by  bask 
deposit  insurance  premiums — is  now  at  his- 
toric lows.  As  weaker  Institutions  fail  In  the 
future's  more  competitive  environment,  the 
cost  of  their  failure  will  be  borne  by  the  sur- 
vivors. Without  taxpayer  Intervention,  these 
survivors  will  themselves  be  weakened  by 
the  cost  of  bailing  out  the  failures,  leading 
to  yet  more  failures.  The  downward  spiral 
thus  created  will  reduce  the  banking  Indus- 
try's overcapacity,  but  at  considerable  cost 
to  the  economy  and  perhape  the  taxpayers. 

If  we  are  Indeed  to  prepare  for  a  sharp  re- 
duction In  overcapacity,  and  If  It  is  to  be 
done  through  a  culling  of  the  weak,  'twere 
best  It  were  done  quickly.  History  and  what 
little  we  know  of  human  nature  suggest  that 
as  weak  bank  managements  struggle  to  sur- 
vive they  will  reach  for  more  risky  Invest- 
ments to  pay  for  their  more  costly  funds,  ob- 
scure fit>m  examiners  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  appeal  to  their  elected 
representatives  as  needy  constituents  and 
surrender  only  when  all  hope  is  gone.  Simi- 
larly, regulators  attuned  to  the  necessities 
of  congressional  relations,  and  no  more  will- 
ing than  other  human  beings  to  pot  other 
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people  out  of  work,  will  forebear  until  the 
death  rattle  la  clearly  audible.  The  con- 
sequence  will  be  slpiincantly  increased 
coBta. 

TRIAGE  MECHANISM 

What  is  absent  from  the  Treasury  report  is 
any  plan  to  address  this  outcome  or  any  sug- 
g'estion  of  a  triag-e  mechanism— a  way  of  sep- 
arating, quickly,  the  healthy  institutions 
with  prospects  for  survival  from  those  that 
are  unlikely  to  make  the  grade.  For  the  S&L 
industry.  Congress  prescribed  a  minimum 
capitalisation  as  the  entry  fee  to  the  future, 
and  gave  the  struggling  members  of  the  in- 
dustry some  time  to  raise  this  stake.  The 
same  thing  might  be  tried  for  the  banking 
Industry,  although  the  results  in  the  thrift 
Industry  were  unsatisfactory. 

A  better  way  might  be  private  insurance, 
in  which  associations  or  syndicates  of  banks 
would  guarantee  some  or  all  the  deposits  in 
other  banks.  The  premium  for  this  coverage 
varies  according  to  risk,  if  all  large  banks 
were  required  to  obtain  this  coverage,  and  no 
large  depository  Institution  were  permitted 
to  operate  without  it,  the  market  would  de- 
termine whether  a  bank  was  strong  enough 
to  survive  in  the  competitive  environment  of 
the  futui-e.  If  the  private  market  will  not 
take  the  risk  of  guaranteeing  a  particular 
bank's  survival,  there  is  very  little  reason 
for  the  taxpayers  to  do  so. 

Treasury  chose  not  to  go  this  way  in  its  re- 
port, but  the  question  remains,  if  the  U.S. 
banking  system  is  to  be  culled  of  its  weaker 
members  through  increased  depositor  dis- 
cipline, how  will  the  costs  of  this  process  to 
the  banking  industry— and  the  economy  as  a 
whole— be  minimized? 

(Mr.  Walllson,  White  House  and  Treasury 
counsel  during  the  Reagan  administration,  is 
an  attorney  in  Washington.) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24.  1991] 

Which  Boskin  Is  Rioht?— The  Adviser 

Versus  The  Professor 

Economist  Boskin  versus  Economist 
Boskin.  Which  one  is  more  persuasive  in  the 
debate  about  the  impact  of  President  Bush's 
proposal  to  cut  the  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gains?  The  idea  is  to  reduce  from  28  percent 
to  about  20  percent  the  tax  on  profits  from 
the  sale  of  stocks,  bonds  and  other  invest- 
ments. 

The  first  Boskin  is  Michael  Boskin,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  He  says  the  President's  proposal 
would  spur  a  huge  increase  in  savings  and  In- 
vestment, driving  up  economic  output  by 
about  S12  billion  a  year  for  Ave  years. 

The  second  Boekin  is  Prof.  Michael  Boskin 
Of  Stanford  University,  who,  before  he  went 
to  Washington,  published  estimates,  backed 
by  intricate  mathematics,  that  lower  taxes 
have  a  limited  Impact  on  savers.  To  judge  by 
that  work,  Mr.  Bush's  tax  proposal  couldn't 
possibly  spur  much  economic  growth. 

Professor  Boskin  is  right.  Chairman 
Boskin  is  wrong,  and  to  see  why,  follow  a 
simple  calculation  that  Alan  Auerbach  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  provided  Con- 
gress. If  the  economy  were  to  chum  out  an 
extra  S12  billion  of  output  each  year,  as 
ChAlrmao  Boskin  claims,  it  would  need  a  lot 
more  plant  and  equipment,  at  least  $60  bil- 
lion more  each  year.  But  extra  investment 
requires  extra  saving.  That  raises  the  crucial 
question:  Who  will  save  more? 

Not  pension  funds  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, because  they  aren't  affected  by 
a  t&z  cut.  Not  foreign  investors;  neither  are 
they,  mostly.  That  leaves  only  domestic  tax- 
payers, who  now  save  about  S220  billion.  For 


them  to  come  up  with  an  extra  S60  billion 
woBld  require  a  30  percent  increase  in  their 
saving  behavior. 

FYeposterous,  according  to  the  research  of 
Professor  Boskin;  that  large  a  saving  re- 
sponse is  outside  professionally  respected  es- 
timates, even  his  own.  No  problem,  says 
Chairman  Boskin. 

Choosing  which  Boskin  to  believe  is  now 
up  to  the  Federal  Reserve  chairman,  Alan 
Graenspan.  The  President  recently  made  him 
head  of  a  commission  to  resolve  technical 
discrepancies  between  White  House  and  Con- 
gressional studies  of  a  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
YeC  Mr.  Greenspan  will  be  able  to  resolve 
very  little,  if  anything. 

For  starters,  the  technical  discrepancy 
foremost  in  Mr.  Bush's  mind  concerns  esti- 
mates of  the  impact  of  the  tax  cut  on  the 
deficit.  The  White  house  estimates  the  tax 
cut  will  raise  tax  revenues  by  about  $10  bil- 
lion over  five  years:  the  Congressional  Joint 
Tax  Committee  estimates  it  will  lose  that 
much. 

The  difference — about  $20  billion  over  five 
years — is  small,  bordering  on  the  trivial,  in 
an  economy  that  will  generate  approxi- 
mately $5  trillion  in  tax  revenues  over  the 
period.  That  discrepancy  warrants  no  further 
study.  And  other  discrepancies  have  already 
been  scrutinized  by  scores  of  first-rate 
economists;  one  more  study  would  resolve 
nothing. 

By  dragooning  Mr.  Greenspan.  Mr.  Bush 
has  transformed  a  useless  commission  into  a 
dangerous  commission.  Mr.  Greenspan  helps 
control  the  most  powerful  economic  lever  in 
the  world,  the  U.S.  money  supply.  It's  imper- 
ative that  he  be,  and  appear  to  be,  above  pol- 
itics. Yet  by  heading  a  commission  meant  to 
do  Mr.  Bush's  bidding.  Mr.  Greenspan  be- 
comes a  pawn  of  White  House  politics. 

Apart  from  the  technicalities  and  appear- 
ances, the  President  has  permitted  this  cap- 
ital gains  issue  to  choke  budget  negotiations 
for  two  years,  culminating  in  last  year's 
craay  quilt  of  amendments  to  the  tax  code. 

All  this  political  havoc  arises  over  an  idea 
that,  even  if  Chairman  Boskin's  estimates 
are  right,  would  increase  economic  output  by 
maybe  $12  billion— in  a  $6  trillion  economy. 
The  upshot  is  that  if  Chairman  Boskin's  hy- 
pothetical calculations  are  100  percent  right, 
they  are  only  0.02  percent  right  in  the  real 
world.- Michael  M.  Weinstein. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17,  1991] 

Unfinished  Resort  Srrs  in  Legal  Limbo 
(By  Kirstin  Downey) 

HCDSON,  FL.— The  three  towers  rise  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  multitiered  and  mod- 
ernistic. From  a  distance,  they  are  a  shim- 
mering white  against  the  blue  waters  of  the 
gulf  and  the  soft  clouds  that  dot  the  Florida 
sky,  recalling  those  sunny  days  In  1983  when 
the  Gulf  Island  Resort  &  Racket  Club  was 
going  to  be  a  part-time  playground  for  tennis 
pro  Eugene  Mayer  and  movie  star  Burt 
Reynolds. 

Up  close,  however,  the  buildings  now  are 
speokled  with  bird  droppings,  littered  with 
piles  of  abandoned  construction  materials 
and  streaked  with  the  stains  that  may  signal 
structural  water  damage.  Weeds  grow  up 
through  the  cracked  concrete  of  what  were 
onc«  tennis  courts.  Many  of  those  involved 
in  financing  the  project  are  in  jail. 

Boilt  by  a  novice  developer  and  jointly  fi- 
nanced by  seven  out-of-state  savings  and 
loan  associations,  six  of  which  have  been 
seized  by  federal  regulators.  Gulf  Island  has 
dangled  in  legal  limbo  for  more  than  five 
years.  Since  1986,  several  dozen  attorneys, 
representing  the  S&Ls,  the  developer,  con- 


struction suppliers  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, have  fought  over  who  owns  it. 

The  property's  tangled  history  is  not 
unique. 

According  to  L.  William  Seidman,  who 
heads  one  of  the  two  agencies  charged  with 
cleaning  up  the  banking  and  S&L  debris, 
thousands  of  properties  around  the  country 
are  similarly  deteriorating  while  lawsuits 
drag  through  the  nation's  overloaded  court 
systems. 

The  two  government  agencies— the  Resolu- 
tion Tmst  Corp.  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
suranca  Corp.— are  facing  about  150,000  such 
lawsuitB,  requiring  them  to  hire  about  1,000 
new  lawyers,  Seidman  said.  As  long  as  the 
legal  wrangles  persist,  regulators  are  gen- 
erally unable  to  sell  the  properties,  postpon- 
ing hopes  of  recovering  some  of  the  tax- 
payers' losses  in  the  S&L  cleanup. 

The  iroblem  is  particularly  acute  in  states 
such  as  Florida  that  require  a  "judicial  fore- 
closure" process,  lawsuits  complete  with  mo- 
tions aad  counter-motions,  before  a  property 
can  legally  change  hands.  And  in  Florida, 
where  overworked  federal  judges  are  weight- 
ed down  with  drug  and  murder  trials,  such 
seemingly  trival  matters  as  determining  who 
owns  a  property  can  be  deferred  for  years. 

A  few  real  estate  experts  have  suggested 
that  tie  federal  government  authorize  a 
"quick-take"  system  that  could  override 
state  laws  and  allow  the  properties  to  pass 
more  quickly  into  the  hands  of  the  RTC  and 
FDIC.  But  any  such  proposal  would  likely 
become  mired  in  state's-rights  controversy, 
according  to  Seidman  and  others. 
LrrTLE  left  of  value 

In  the  meantime,  the  losses  are  mounting. 

For  Oulf  Island  and  the  other  legally  en- 
cumbered properties,  the  delay  can  prove 
fatal  as  buildings  are  left  to  deteriorate 
through  vandalism  and  exposure  to  the 
weather.  The  result  can  be  an  even  greater 
impact  on  the  taxpayers  because  the  govern- 
ment. When  it  finally  inherits  a  property  le- 
gally, has  little  of  value  to  sell  to  replace 
funds  spent  reimbursing  depositors  in  failed 
thrifts. 

Gulf  Island  itself  has  decayed  so  badly  dur- 
ing its  six  years  of  legal  Umbo  that  Ted  Wil- 
liams, the  local  property  assessor,  said  he  be- 
lieves the  only  probable  use  for  two  of  the 
three  high-rise  buildings  is  to  bulldoze  them 
and  push  the  debris  into  the  water,  creating 
a  new  fishing  reef  off  the  coast. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  project  even- 
tually will  be  in  government  hands.  The 
FDIC  already  is  arranging  for  building  man- 
agement, since  a  few  dozen  of  the  units  in 
the  thiifd  high-rise  are  rented  to  middle-in- 
come families. 

But  Williams  estimates  losses  of  at  least 
$42  mllBon  to  the  federal  government  from 
this  project  alone,  based  on  the  various  loans 
Issued  on  the  properties  by  the  savings  insti- 
tutions and  the  unpaid  interest  on  those 
loans. 

"That  project  never  should  have  been 
there,"  Williams  said.  "It's  all  due  to  greed. 
People  got  money  from  banks  to  build 
projects  that  never  should  have  been  built. 
Unfortunately,  we've  got  properties  like  this 
all  over  the  country." 

To  these  who  know  its  story  the  final  epi- 
sode of  the  Gulf  Island  saga  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  makes  it  symbolic  of  the  S&L  de- 
bacle that  is  expected  to  cost  American  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  111- 
conceivtd  and  poorly  located,  the  property 
now  serves  mainly  as  a  conspicuous  and  eas- 
ily vislbae  signpost  for  airline  pilots  flying  to 
Tampa  International  Airport,  which  lies 
about  40  miles  to  the  southeast." 
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When  Gulf  Island's  legal  status  is  Hnally 
settled,  it  is  likely  it  will  be  added  to  the  in- 
ventory of  the  FDIC,  which  manages  prop- 
erties trom  S&Ls  that  went  out  of  business 
before  the  passage  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform.  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  in  August  1989.  It  now  has  some  8,834 
properties  with  a  book  value  of  13.8  billion  it 
is  trying  to  sell.  Some  government  officials 
say,  however,  that  It  may  land  Instead  amid 
the  41,000  properties  in  the  Inventory  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corp..  which  handles  S&Ls 
that  failed  after  August  1989. 

The  apparent  confusion  over  which  agency 
eventually  will  get  the  property  mirrors  its 
equally  confusing  present  status.  For  exam- 
ple, the  local  representatives  of  the  RTC  and 
FDIC,  whose  offices  are  respectively  in 
Tampa  and  Orlando  and  who  are  charged 
with  overseeing  property  sales  in  the  area, 
don't  even  know  that  Gulf  Island  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  a  government  property. 

Contacted  for  information  on  the  property, 
officials  in  both  offices  said  they  had  never 
heard  of  it. 

"Are  you  sure  we  own  it?"  asked  the  Or- 
lando FDIC  office's  Joe  Ferlo. 

•OUT  OF  PLACE' 

Technically,  because  of  the  legal  delays, 
taxpayers  do  not  yet  hold  title  to  Gulf  Is- 
land. The  property  is  expected  to  pass  into 
the  government's  hands  this  spring,  after  the 
obligatory  auction  on  the  courthouse  steps 
occurs,  because  it  is  unlikely  prospective 
purchasers  would  be  willing  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  original  loan,  un- 
paid interest  and  default  penalties.  It  will 
then  become  official  U.S.  property  and  the 
government  will  confront  the  harsh  realities 
not  only  of  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather 
but  of  a  project  that  apjiarently  was  ill-con- 
ceived from  the  outset. 

"The  thing  is  incredibly  out  of  place."  said 
Tampa  real  estate  attorney  David  G. 
Mulock.  "It  looks  like  somebody  put  it  in 
the  wrong  place  by  mistake,  like  maybe  they 
held  the  map  upside  down  or  reversed  the 
blueprints." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  so  many  dif- 
ferent loan  officers  were  able  to  justify  in- 
vesting about  S28  million  at  such  a  site. 
Plopped  In  an  aging,  lower-middle-class 
neighborhood,  about  a  half  mile  down  a  two- 
lane  road  from  a  major  thoroughfare,  Gulf 
Island  would  have  required  a  magical  feat  to 
prosper  even  in  boom  times,  according  to 
local  real  estate  experts.  Now.  however,  with 
the  market  in  the  doldrums,  the  same  people 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  can  be  done  with  the 
project  at  all. 

The  refuse  left  behind  at  Gulf  Island  tells 
the  story  of  where  some  of  the  money  went. 

A  bucket  of  sealant  sits  in  the  middle  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  luxury  i)enthouse 
apartment,  the  brush  still  standing  upright 
in  the  long-congealed  muck.  The  kitchen  ap- 
pliances are  beginning  to  rust. 

At  another  building,  thick  and  overgrown 
brush  lead  Into  a  grant  entry  hall  that 
houses  never-used  shower  stalls  once  in- 
tended for  a  luxurious  health  spa.  Decompos- 
ing construction  materials  lie  in  heaps  near- 
by. 

Upstairs,  a  furnished  apartment  awaits 
residents  who  never  arrived:  Dust-covered 
motel-quality  furniture  still  bears  the  origi- 
nal sales  tags.  The  paint  on  the  walls  has 
bubbled  fi-om  humidity  and  mold.  The  lamp 
shades  are  enshrouded  in  plastic. 

Another  room  Is  filled  with  piles  of  new. 
plastic-covered  mattresses. 

Unusable  tennis  courts  hint  at  a  long-for- 
gotten plan  to  establish  Gulf  Island  as  a 
sports  resort.  Local  residents  recall  how  ten- 


nis celebrities  Eugene  Mayer  and  Carllng 
Basset  were  supposed  to  give  lessons  there. 
Others  recall  that  actor  Burt  Reynolds,  a 
close  friend  of  Bassett's  family,  at  one  point 
was  rejwrted  to  have  bought  four  units  there. 

They  also  recall  that  consulting  contracts 
for  such  things  as  Interior  design  and  resort 
management  were  liberally  dlsiwnsed  fl-om 
the  proceeds  of  the  construction  loans. 

Few  today  are  aware  of  the  projierty's  ex- 
istence except  the  local  residents  who  live  in 
its  shadow  in  Hudson,  home  of  an  elderly, 
blue-collar  population  of  about  6,000  i)eople. 
For  them,  the  nearly  empty  buildings  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon  are  a  constant  reminder 
that  things  don't  always  work  out  as 
planned. 

"It's  been  a  real  damper  on  the  Pasco 
County  community,"  local  real  estate  con- 
sultant King  Helle  said.  "It  took  a  lot  to  get 
it  approved.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  big  boost 
in  the  arm  for  Hudson.  But  it  hasn't  been  at 
all." 

Just  as  the  project  has  fallen  on  hard 
times,  so  have  many  of  those  involved  In 
Gulf  Island's  creation. 

NOVICE  DEVELOPER 

The  project  was  developed  by  Joseph 
Senkovich  Jr..  then  of  New  Smyrna  Beach, 
which  is  on  the  oppsite  side  of  the  state  from 
Hudson.  The  veteran  of  one  previous  develoj)- 
ment  project.  Senkovich  started  Gulf  Island 
when  he  was  29.  worked  on  it  while  he  was  30 
and  lost  it  to  his  lenders  when  he  was  31. 

Senkovich  has  since  left  the  development 
business  and  now  works  as  a  sports  agent. 
Contacted  by  telephone.  Senkovich  said  he 
could  not  comment  on  the  Gulf  Island 
project  because  it  is  his  father's  responsibil- 
ity. His  father,  he  said,  was  unavailable  for 
comment  because  he  was  visiting  Europe. 

But  people  in  Hudson  recall  that  the 
younger  Senkovich  was  the  man  In  charge. 

The  seven  lending  institutions  involved  in 
the  Gulf  Islaind  project  were  equally  inexpe- 
rienced in  building  oceanfront  tennis  resorts. 
Six  were  based  in  Louisiana,  and  all  of  those 
have  collapsed.  Included  four  closely  linked 
institutions  that  were  seized  by  federal  regu- 
lators on  the  same  day.  The  failures  of  the 
six  were  blamed  on  high  interest  rates  paid 
to  attract  investors  from  around  the  coun- 
try, with  the  proceeds  invested  In  what  regu- 
lators called  "highly  speculative"  develop- 
ment projects. 

Many  of  their  top  officers  have  subse- 
quently gone  to  jail  for  Illegal  activities  pur- 
sued during  their  brief  tenures  in  the  thrift 
industry.  They  include: 

Guy  W.  Olano  Jr.,  chairman  of  Alliance 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  a  divorce  attor- 
ney who  entered  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness when  he  started  Alliance  In  1981.  He  has 
been  convicted  of  bank  fraud,  bankruptcy 
fraud,  income  tax  fraud  and  conspiring  to 
make  unsound  loans  in  return  for  kickbacks. 
In  addition,  at  one  of  his  trials,  a  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  representaive  tes- 
tified that  Olano  had  been  linked  to  cocaine 
trafficking,  and  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation special  agent  testified  Olano  was 
connected  to  organized  crime  and  money 
laundering  for  South  American  drug  fami- 
lies. 

Leonard  J.  Munna  m,  president  of  New  Or- 
leans Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
was  sued  by  federal  regulators  for  allegedly 
taking  kickbacks  f^om  borrowers,  and  was 
subsequently  convicted  of  making  false  loan 
reports  and  of  receiving  unlawful  receipts 
from  loans  be  helped  approve. 

Ralph  Hosch.  president  of  Audubon  Federal 
Savings  ii  Loan,  was  convicted  of  accepting 
kickbacks  in  that  job.  But  he  has  since  been 


linked  to  the  problems  at  another  one  of  the 
six  institutions  involved  in  Oulf  laUnd:  An 
Indictment  last  year  charged  tb»t  Hooch 
acted  as  a  loan  broker  while  president  of  Au- 
dubon and  helped  a  friend  Illegally  obtain  a 
$1.6  million  loan  from  Crescent  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan.  He  has  pleaded  not  guilty. 

At  least  five  other  officers  at  the  six  close- 
ly linked  thrifts  have  since  been  convicted  of 
illegal  banking-related  activities. 

While  at  least  eight  of  those  involved  in 
the  Gulf  Island  project  went  to  jail  for  un- 
lawful activities,  it  is  the  taxpayers  who  will 
face  the  cost  of  Gulf  Island's  losses.  And  It  la 
a  far  higher  taxpayer  burden  than  It  once 
might  have  been. 

In  the  early  19e0s,  state  omcials  had  con- 
templated buying  the  then-vacant  plot  for  a 
park.  But  the  S2.7  million  price  ta(  seemed 
too  much  to  pay  for  parkland,  according  to 
local  officials. 

"This  is  a  sad  story  In  our  history,"  said 
Hudson  resident  Howard  Sutter,  who  llvee 
near  the  Gulf  Island  site  and  has  watched  the 
saga  unfold. 

Sutter  is  still  shaking  his  head  over  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  will  foot  a 
bill  that  could  reach  as  high  as  S42  million 
for  a  refuse-strewn,  unfinished  development 
project  that  the  state  could  have  purchased 
for  a  fraction  of  the  price. 

Com-Land  Group,  inc., 
Pensacola.  FL,  January  X,  1991. 
Re:  FDIC  and  RTC  owned  real  jiropertles. 
U.S.  SENATORS.  International  Finance  and 

Monetary  Policy  CouMrrrEE  Members. 
Dirksen  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  is  an  article  on 
the  Continental  Bank  of  Illinois.  The  essence 
of  the  last  several  paragraphs  is  that  the 
FDIC  speculated  on  Continental's  stock 
when  it  should  have  immediately  redeployed 
that  asset  into  cash.  If  a  commercial  bank 
Insured  and  regulated  by  the  FDIC  had  done 
the  same  thing,  it  would  not  have  been  toler- 
ated. The  loss  to  the  taxpayers  and  detx>8l- 
tors  that  support  FDIC  is  enormous. 

One  part  of  our  business  for  the  past  S 
years  has  Involved  liquidation  of  real  estate 
assets  acquired  through  foreclosure  by  com- 
mercial banks.  In  most  cases,  the  banks 
which  we  represent  Insist  on  redeployment  of 
these  assets  at  optimum  prices  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  other  part  of  our  business  involves  ac- 
quisition of  foreclosed  pro{>ertles  from  lend- 
ers and  developers  and  immediate  resale  of 
them. 

On  numerous  occasions,  we  have  attempted 
to  acquire  fl^m  FDIC  some  of  Its  real  estate 
inventory.  Our  experience  strongly  suggests 
that  FDIC  Is  not  Interested  In  selling  prop- 
erty. The  problems  are  not  the  Individual 
employees  of  FDIC,  moet  of  whom  are  bright 
and  personable  Individuals.  The  problems  are 
the  system,  its  cumbersome  rules,  and  its 
bureaucracy.  The  net  result  Is  that  FDIC  is 
also  speculating  on  Its  real  iroperty  assets 
with  horrible  results. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  have  observed 
are: 

1.  Foreclosure  proceedings  that  take  twice 
as  long  or  more  than  Is  necessary  (when 
FDIC  is  the  owner  of  a  note  and  mortgage  in 
default). 

2.  All  decisions  are  made  by  committees. 
Asset  managers  and  supervisors  are  afraid  of 
possible  criticism  of  any  decision  they  might 
make,  thus,  no  decisions  are  made,  and  very 
little  progress  results. 

3.  Rules  provide  price  guidelines  that  are  a 
percentage  of  current  appraisal,  yet  apprais- 
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als  are  not  updated  on  a  timely  basis,  and 
asking  prices  are  out  of  tune  wltli  market 
conditions.  In  addition,  appraisers  are  often 
employed  from  areas  far  away  from  the  sub- 
ject property.  Often  the  appraiser  is  totally 
unfamiliar  with  the  market  In  which  the 
property  is  situated.  Often  the  appraiser  uses 
unrealistic  "comparable"  data  that,  in  fact. 
Is  not  comparable.  The  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  inferred  is  that  asset  managers  tend 
to  employ  the  appraisers  who  are  well-known 
to  them  rather  than  appraisers  who  would  be 
more  logical  choices.  The  above  is  not  sound 
business  practice,  poor  results  are  obtained. 
and  more  taxpayers'  money  is  wasted. 

4.  FDIC  prefers  to  sell  groups  of  properties 
in  bulk  (e.g.,  a  condominium  development 
with  ao  units),  yet  prices  quoted  to  bulk  buy- 
ers are  usually  retail  prices  that  might  be 
appropriate  for  one  unit  sale  to  one  user,  but 
are  not  appropriate  for  a  bulk  sale  to  an  en- 
trepreneur who  intends  to  resell  the  units  in- 
dividually. 

5.  Protracted  holding  costs  chew  up  the 
capital  of  FDIC'8  assets.  It  is  estimated  that 
FDIC's  cost  of  holding  improved  real  prop- 
erty approximate  30%  to  33%  per  annum  in- 
cluding capital  at  10%.  maintenance,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  and  FDIC  administrative  costs. 
Thus,  the  entire  capital  of  an  asset  can  dis- 
appear within  less  than  three  years,  and 
often  does. 

6.  Assets  located  in  one  part  of  the  country 
are  frequently  managed  by  an  asset  manager 
In  an  FDIC  office  in  another  part  of  the 
country  removed  2,000  miles  from  the  asset. 
This  makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

7.  Assets  are  contracted  out  to  private 
managing  companies  with  a  contract  not 
only  to  manage  the  asset  but  to  also  give  the 
same  company  the  exclusive  right  of  sale  of 
that  asset.  A  healthy  fee  for  managing  pro- 
vides every  incentive  to  continue  to  manage. 
and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  duties  at- 
tendant to  the  timely  liquidation  of  that 
asset.  The  results  of  this  type  of  contracting 
are  exactly  what  one  would  expect. 

8.  The  complete  lack  of  any  semblance  of 
an  FDIC  marketing  program  is  clearly  evi- 
dent. The  conclusion  could  be  that  FDIC  is 
apparently  in  business  to  build  its  real  prop- 
erty inventory,  create  the  need  for  more 
sUff  managers,  continue  to  expand  its  bu- 
reaucracy and  waste  more  taxpayers'  money. 

The  FIRRRA  Act  created  an  unwieldy 
monstrosity  that  will  do  nothing  but  cost 
the  taxpayers  untold  and  unnecessary  bil- 
lions of  dollars  unless  there  are  substantive 
and  quick  remedies. 

Immediate  reform  is  imperative.  A  czar 
with  authority  is  necessary.  Decentraliza- 
tion is  necessary.  Accountability  is  nec- 
essary. Stated  objectives  that  will  be 
achieved  within  mandated  time  frames  are 
necessary.  Immediate  action  to  redeploy  as- 
sets and  deliver  dollars  to  the  treasury 
should  be  top  priority. 

The  current  situation  with  FDIC  is  truly  a 
travesty  and  tragic  abuse  of  the  taxpayers. 
We  purposely  have  not  dealt  with  the  RTC 
because  of  the  horror  stories  which  we  have 
heard  and  read.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  our  comments  herein  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  RTC.  We  feel  sure  that  you  have  al- 
ready received  numerous  complaints  about 
both  agencies. 

Everything  considered,  including  the 
hemorrage  referred  to  as  the  federal  deficit 
as  well  as  the  burgeoning  total  federal  debt, 
the  RTC  and  FDIC  problems  are  of  crisis  pro- 
portions demanding  your  immediate  atten- 
tion and  action. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  F.  Faddis. 
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[From  Business  Week,  Aug.  13,  1991] 
Thb  Remake  of  the  Remake  at  Continental 
Bank 
If  this  is  mid-1990,  it  must  be  time  for  an- 
other Continental  Bank  Corp.  facelift.  In 
1987,  the  bank  sold  local  outlets,  shuttered 
European  offices,  and  axed  its  municipal- 
bond  desk,  all  to  support  its  transformation 
into  a  global  merchant  bank.  In  1988,  it  aban- 
doned retail  lending,  bolstered  foreign-ex- 
change trading,  and  applied,  unsuccessfully, 
to  Ibrm  a  stock-underwriting  unit.  In  1989, 
Continental  formed  an  investment  banking 
unit  and  put  its  First  Options  securities- 
clearing  business  on  the  block,  where  it  re- 
mains today.  No  one  can  accuse  CEO  Thomas 
C.  "Hieobald  of  being  tied  to  tradition. 
sweeping 
Being  tied  to  the  federal  government  is  an- 
other matter.  Since  its  1984  bailout  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  Continental 
has  operated  under  the  agency's  watchful 
eye— to  the  detriment,  say  bank  executives, 
of  attempts  to  enter  new  businesses  and  re- 
tain wary  customers.  That  extra-close  regu- 
latory relationship  is  about  to  end.  On  July 
26.  Continental  announced  plans  to  sell  the 
FDIC's  remaining  26%  stake  in  the  bank. 
This  comes  just  as  Theobald  has  finished  his 
most  sweeping  makeover,  which  he  insists  is 
in  keeping  with  his  strategy  of  responding  to 
marketplace  demands.  "This  isn't  exactly  a 
fashion  industry,"  Theobald  says,  "but 
things  do  change  as  to  what  the  customer 
needs. " 

Continental's  latest  tack  is  one  of  strategy 
by  sobtraction.  In  March,  after  an  early  look 
at  first-quarter  numbers  that  eventually  pro- 
duced a  drab  J56.7  million  profit.  Theobald 
ordered  a  product-by-product  review  of  the 
banks  business.  The  result  was  the  axing  of 
900  jobs,  an  exit  from  the  commodities  exe- 
cution and  clearing  business,  and  the  shut- 
tering of  foreign-exchange  trading  desks  in 
Tokyo  and  London.  The  bank  took  a  $48  mil- 
lion hit  but  expects  annual  savings  of  $75 
mlllton. 

The  dreary  financial  results  led  the  top 
brass  to  conclude  they  had  no  choice.  "You 
either  wait  it  out  or  choose  to  do  something 
about  it."  says  Hollis  W.  Rademacher.  the 
bank's  chief  financial  officer.  "We  chose  to 
do  something  about  it."  Each  of  the  jetti- 
soned subsidiaries  was  falling  well  below 
Continental's  goal  of  30%  gross  profit  mar- 
gins and  15%  return  on  equity. 

Management  insists  the  bank  can  thrive  by 
picking  its  targets  carefully:  interest-rate 
risk  management,  debt  distribution,  cor- 
porate finance,  and  private  banking.  The  mix 
is  designed  to  keep  intact  Continental's  core 
client  list:  about  2.000  large  and  medium-size 
companies,  most  based  in  the  Midwest. 
"We're  not  downsizing  in  everything,"  in- 
sists Rademacher.  "My  God.  we're  not  trying 
to  go  out  of  business  here." 
swooned 
What  Continental  is  trying  to  do  is  turn 
aroutd  some  pretty  bad  numbers.  Continen- 
tal's ongoing  operations  lost  $46  million  in 
the  second  quarter,  non-interest  expenses 
rose  87%.  to  $221.7  million,  and  salaries  rose 
11%.  It  could  have  been  worse:  A  $25.9  mil- 
lion recovery  on  a  loan  to  a  developing  coun- 
try saved  the  bank  from  doubling  the  quar- 
ter's S25  million  loan-loss  provision. 

(Tliat  faltering  performance  might  cause 
any  Investor  to  lose  heart,  since  Continen- 
tal's stock  price  has  swooned  from  26%  in 
early  1989  to  around  13  today  (chart,  page  40). 
But  It  does  nothing  to  counter  the  impres- 
sion that  the  FDIC  is  one  lousy  market 
timer.  The  agency,  which  says  it's  likely  to 


lose  $2  billion  this  year,  denies  that  the  sale 
is  time*  to  cover  any  cash  shortfall.  "What^ 
ever  action  we  take  is  predicated  on  getting 
as  much  as  we  can  for  the  stock,"  insists  a 
spokesman.  The  agency  backed  off  from  a 
sale  last  fall,  when  the  stock  went  for  about 
20,  and  rejected  a  June  bid  from  an  investor 
group  that  included  Theobald.  The  price 
then:  15. 

Recently,  the  FDIC  dangled  its  stake  in 
front  of  First  Chicago  Chairman  Barry  Sulli- 
van, wlK)  did  not  bite.  Other  Chicago  inves- 
tors, including  the  wealthy  Crown  and 
Pritzker  families,  are  said  to  be  considering 
offers.  Theobald  believes  the  stock  will  be 
sold  to  the  public. 

In  nixing  earlier  bids,  the  FDIC  apparently 
thought  the  price  would  climb.  No  one  at  the 
agency  will  confirm  it,  but  evidently  that 
thinking  has  changed.  Continental  may  be 
happy  to  end  its  uneasy  partnership  with  the 
feds.  But  for  the  FDIC,  it's  a  case  of  getting 
out  while  the  getting's  not  very  good. 

(By  David  Greising  in  Chicago,  with  Leah 
J.  Nathans  in  New  York) 


Ft  Petersburg,  fl, 

January  4,  1991. 
Senator  Robert  Graham, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Graham:  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion that  might  help  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  (RTC)  reduce  their  inventory  of 
foreclosures,  reduce  their  continuing  holding 
costs,  and  return  the  properties  to  the  tax 
rolls  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  reside. 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  RTC  use  the  rec- 
reationaJ  property  and  dispose  of  business 
property  through  a  series  of  "National  Lot- 
teries" {|8  described  below. 

management  summary 
Objectives: 

1.  Move  the  properties  from  federal  to  indi- 
vidual ownership  and  responsibly. 

2.  Get  the  properties  back  on  the  municipal 
tax  rolls. 

3.  Provide  all  residents  of  the  U.S.  an  equal 
opportunity  to  "get  a  deal"  on  the  property 
rather  than  just  a  few  people  who  are  in  the 
know. 

4.  Provide  nonprofit  community  help  agen- 
cies with  a  method  of  acquiring  property  for 
use  in  support  of  their  feed  and  house  the 
homeless  projects.  They  would  not  receive 
preferential  treatment;  but  they  could  enter 
the  drawing. 

5.  Keeping  these  non  producing  assets  from 
bankrupting  the  treasury. 

6.  Return  revenues  in  excess  of  project  re- 
lated coats  to  FSLIC. 

Process: 

The  lottery  would  be  conducted  via  a  na- 
tion-wide 1-900  telephone  number  the  cost  of 
the  ticket  and  a  small  fee  for  the  call  would 
be  charged  to  the  caller's  telephone  number. 

The  call  would  be  answered  by  a  computer- 
ized Automated  Attendant  System  that 
would  record:  the  caller's  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number.  A  computer  assigned  lot- 
tery number  would  be  provided  to  the  caller 
and  entered  into  the  caller's  record. 

A  centralized  computer  will  generate  a  list 
of  winning  numbers.  This  list  of  numbers 
would  be  used  to  electronically  locate  the 
original  call,  play  the  call  for  a  live  operator 
who  creates  a  transcribed  record  of:  the 
name,  address,  telephone  number  and  lottery 
number  of  each  of  the  winners.  This  tran- 
scribed record  will  be  used  to  create  a  letter 
notifying  the  winners  of  their  good  fortune. 

Since  ttie  RTC  is  holding  both  recreational 
and  business  property  I  feel  they  should  be 
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addressed   separately   In   two   different   na- 
tional lotteries  as  outlined  below. 

I.  RESORT  AND  RiXniEATIONAL  LOTTERY 

The  RTC  could  create  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary—RTC  Recreation  Properties  Inc. 
This  subsidiary  would  be  used  to: 

1.  Assume  ownership  of  all  recreational 
property  held  by  RTC. 

2.  Manage  the  recreational  and  resort  prop- 
erties. 

3.  Conduct  a  national  lottery,  on  a  weekly 
basis,  to  provide  one  week  all  expenses  paid 
vacation,  for  up  to  four  people,  at  one  of  the 
resorts.  The  ticket  cost  would  be  Jl.OO  per 
ticket. 

4.  The  vacation  would  be  scheduled  for  90 
days  after  the  drawing  to  permit  the  winner 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
awarded  vacation  would  be  tax  free  to  the  re- 
cipient. If  the  vacation  is  sold  the  seller  will 
have  income  tax  liability  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  week  provided. 

U.  BUSINESS  PROPERTY  LOTTERY 

The  business  properties,  like  the  rec- 
reational properties,  are  a  drain  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayers.  We  have  already  purchased  the 
properties  from  defunct  savings  and  loans 
and  are  now  saddled  with  the  on-going  costs 
of  securing  and  insuring  the  property.  Va- 
cant property  is  a  magnet  for  vandalism  and 
deterioration  and  blight.  These  properties 
provide  no  revenues  to  the  municipalities  In 
which  they  are  located;  but  they  add  to  the 
political  subdivision's  police,  fire,  and  build- 
ing related  costs. 

The  tickets  for  this  lottery  would  cost 
SS.OO-SIO.OO  plus  a  service  fee.  The  drawing 
will  be  conducted  weekly.  The  lottery  would 
be  regionalized — In  other  words  the  ticket 
buyers  would  buy  their  ticket  for  one  of  six 
or  eight  regions  of  the  U.S.  Governmental 
entitles,  clubs,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lottery  for 
their  region. 

The  winner  will  receive  a  clear  title  to  the 
property  and  all  lines,  and  mortgages  on  the 
property  will  be  forgiven.  The  winners  will 
have  thirty  days  to  close  and  take  possession 
of  the  property.  Taxes  will  begin  to  accrue 
on  date  of  closing.  Property  not  closed  with- 
in the  thirty  day  limit  will  be  returned  to 
the  sales  pool. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive In  making  this  suggestion.  I  have  re- 
cently been  laid  off  by  the  City  of  Tampa 
Florida  and  I  need  a  job.  I  have  thirty-five 
(36)  years  in  communications  and  computers 
with  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of 
Automated  Attendant  and  the  Pay  for  Call 
scenario  described.  If  my  concept  has  merit 
and  the  RTC  decides  to  explore  its  possibili- 
ties 1  would  like  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
evaluation  and  implementation  team. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  H.  MacLeod,  Jr. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, as  I  indicated,  the  goal  of  this 
amendment  is  to  achieve  two  objec- 
tives. One  is  to  provide  to  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  the  amount  of 
funds  necessary  to  continue  the  process 
of  closing  institutions  whose  continued 
operation  would  be  a  threat  to  the  safe- 
ty and  soundness  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  my  amendment  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates  the  S30  bil- 
lion which  has  been  requested  for  loss 
funds. 

But  going  beyond  that  objective,  my 
amendment  also  deals  with  a  second 
major  issue,  and  that  Is  the  current 
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policy  of  laggard,  slow,  passive  disposi- 
tion of  assets  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  a  policy  that  I  have  indi- 
cated in  my  previous  remarks  has 
caused  the  RTC  now  to  hold,  not  the 
$40  billion  in  assets  of  receivership  that 
it  did  in  July,  but  rather  $58  billion  in 
those  assets. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  Is  a  prudent 
one.  It  does  not  cause  a  major  restruc- 
turing of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. Rather,  it  inserts  a  clear  con- 
gressional intent  and  motivation  for 
the  RTC  to  proceed  to  expeditious  dis- 
position of  assets.  I  believe  that  is  pru- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  however,  I  think  that 
our  work  will  not  be  done  with  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment;  that  we 
need  to  continue  to  look  for  fuller  sur- 
gery at  an  appropriate  earlier  date,  and 
that  fuller  surgery  should  include  the 
concepts  of  reorganization.  We  have 
created  an  administrative  labyrinth 
that  has  become  itself  an  inhibition  to 
the  effective  operation  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  look  at  the  question  of  whether 
the  barrier  between  funds  for  dead 
losses,  the  loss  fund,  and  the  use  of  op- 
erating working  capital  should  be  as 
stringent  as  it  is  now  purported  to  be. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
American  people  why  we  are  appro- 
priating $30  billion  in  fresh  capital  to 
an  institution  that  has  currently  on  its 
books  $144  billion  of  assets.  I  believe 
that  it  is  an  issue  which  needs  to  be 
looked  at  at  the  earliest  appropriate 
moment.  I  am  certain  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  will 
provide  us  that  forum.  But  for  today 
what  we  can  do  is  send  a  clear  message 
that,  yes,  we  want  to  continue  the 
process  of  closing  down  those  institu- 
tions which  constitute  a  risk,  but  we 
also,  Mr.  RTC,  want  you  to  understand 
it  is  our  goal  that  you  move  forward 
with  a  more  aggressive  policy  of  dis- 
position of  assets  because  neither  our 
economy  nor  the  American  taxpayers 
can  continue  to  pay  the  heavy  cost 
that  is  incident  to  the  current  passiv- 
ity and  lack  of  an  assertive  effort  to 
move  assets  fi-om  the  public  into  the 
private  sector. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Hearing  no  response,  the 
time  will  be  charged  equally  between 
the  two  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  like  10  min- 
utes, if  the  chairman  will  yield  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  10  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fl-om  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  opportunity  this  year  to  serve  on 
the  Banking  Committee.  I  am  a  new 
member  because  I  was  privileged  to 
choose  an  extra  committee.  I  chose  to 
join  the  commltte  because  it  is  a  very 
dynamic  year  in  that  maybe  we  will 
take  a  look  at  the  banking  system  of 
our  country  in  an  in-depth  manner  and 
see  if  it  is  in  need  of  reform. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  issue 
today  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion needing  funding  but,  rather,  to 
tell  the  Senate  why  I  think,  based  upon 
the  summit  agreement  of  last  year,  the 
laws  that  were  passed  to  see  to  it  that 
the  depositors  in  this  country  who  re- 
lied upon  their  Federal  Government's 
conrmiitment  to  insure  them  for  up  to 
$100,000  should  be  accomplished.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  country  pay  as  little 
as  possible  to  see  to  it  that  we  accom- 
plish that  and  accomplish  it  quickly. 

Let  me  talk  a  minute  about  how  I  see 
this  from  the  standpoint  not  of  the 
pending  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
necessarily  argue  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  is  saying  let  us  go 
with  half  funding.  At  least  he  has 
enough  courage  to  say  let  us  put  up 
half.  But  I  honestly  believe  that  any- 
thing less  than  $30  biUlon,  which  is 
what  the  bill  before  us  asks  for.  is  bor- 
dering on  fiscal  irresponsibility.  At 
least  the  Senator  is  suggesting  we  put 
something  in  so  we  can  continue  down 
the  path  that  we  started.  But  there  are 
many  who  are  taking  the  floor  to  argue 
about  why  do  we  even  do  it  this  way. 
Why  not  invent  some  new  approach  to 
this. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  finish  a  cou- 
ple of  thoughts  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

There  is  a  notion  that  maybe  is  over- 
used which  refers  back  to  the  Roman 
Empire  and  they  talk  about  Rome  is 
burning  and  Nero  fiddles.  But  now  we 
can  say  money  is  burning  and  Congress 
fiddles. 

Frankly,  there  has  been  so  much  talk 
about  courage  of  late,  about  living  up 
to  our  responsibilities,  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  excited  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  about  to  develop  a 
can-do  attitude,  get  on  with  what  you 
have  to  do,  do  it.  And  some  are  talking 
as  if  there  is  a  way  out  fi'om  commit- 
ting $30  billion  to  cleanup  the  S&L 
mess  and  hold  the  depositors  of  this 
country  harmless. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  really  do  not  think 
there  is.  I  think  we  have  already  made 
this  commitment.  This  game  is  already 
over.  What  we  are  really  doing  now  is 
totaling  up  the  score.  The  game  is  over 
and  we  are  adding  up  to  see  who  made 
touchdowns  and  who  did  not,  because  it 
is  finished.  We  already  passed  the  law. 
It  took  months  and  months  to  get 
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passed,  after  years  of  delay,  and  it  said 
let  us  do  this.  Let  us  get  the  S&L's  in 
a  position  where  we  take  the  most  ex- 
peditious path  to  clean  them  up,  hold 
the  depositors  harmless  and  get  on 
with  the  S&L's  that  are  solvent  and 
can  conduct  the  business  for  our  peo- 
ple. 

Who  says  they  need  the  money?  The 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee? 
The  ranking  member?  Of  course  not. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
we  need  the  money.  If  we  do  not  believe 
those  who  run  the  RTC,  if  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  administration — I  chose  to — 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a  neu- 
tral arm  of  Congress,  took  a  look  and 
what  did  they  say?  Do  they  want  to 
throw  our  money  away?  Are  they  over 
there  in  an  office  helping  Congress  and 
they  want  us  to  put  money  in  so  we  can 
say  to  Mr.  Seidman,  "We  are  doing 
what  you  want,"  or  Mr.  Brady,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury?  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  they  are  saying  enough  is 
enough.  We  delayed  the  S&L's  bailout 
for  years,  and  now  you  want  to  delay  it 
some  more. 

Mr.  President,  just  before  Thanks- 
giving we  delayed  it.  The  public  under- 
stood it  then.  In  fact,  the  question  was 
asked  why  are  you  not  going  to  do 
what  you  ought  to  do,  because  you  are 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
money?  That  is  the  same  issue  because 
we  are  back  at  it.  Do  you  know  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost,  I  ask  my 
friends?  Eight  million  dollar',  a  day 
every  day  we  do  not  put  up  thit  mc.iey 
and  get  on  with  the  bailout  and  iiolding 
our  depositors  harmless  because  we 
committed  to  them  that  we  would.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that. 

Nonetheless,  we  can  have  perhaps  a 
disagreement  and  some  can  say  they 
are  going  to  vote  for  it.  That  is  won- 
derful. If  they  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
It,  let  us  get  on  with  it.  Let  those  who 
want  to  vote  for  it,  vote  for  it,  and 
complete  our  work.  That  is  how  I  see 
It. 

I  could  not  be  more  emphatic  about 
It. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  what 
Is  the  budget  impact  of  this  $30  billion, 
and  some  have  said  there  is  gimmickry 
again.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  quickly  put 
It  Into  perspective.  When  we  went  to 
the  economic  summit  last  year  and 
came  back  to  the  Congrress,  do  you  re- 
member everyone  said,  my  gosh,  the 
deficit  went  up  after  the  summit  was 
over.  Yes,  it  did.  Because  this  $30  bil- 
lion is  on  budget  and  in  the  deficit 
now,  this  one — on  budget  in  the  deficit. 
We  took  Social  Security  off  budget  and 
added  some  more  to  the  deficit.  The  re- 
cession added  some  more.  So  we  have 
honesty  in  budgeting.  It  is  on  budget. 
It  Is  expected  by  the  numbers  in  the 
compact  and  agreement  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  happen. 


At  it  is  spent,  it  adds  to  the  deficit. 
But  actually  it  only  happens  one  time. 
And  as  the  years  go  on,  the  deficit  will 
come  down  because  we  will  have  bailed 
out  and  finished  our  commitment  to 
our  depositors,  hopefully.  So  I  think  it 
is  not  fair  for  some  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  still  raise  the  issue:  where  is  this 
$30  billion  in  the  deficit?  Is  it  off  defi- 
cit? 

No.  it  is  on  budget  and  in  the  deficit. 

Now,  we  did  another  thing.  I  say  that 
because  I  worry  about  those  who  want 
to  add  amendments  here  on  the  floor 
that  will  cost  money.  I  would  like  to 
explain  what  that  is  going  to  do  one 
more  time.  Whether  we  understand  yet 
or  not,  we  adopted  a  whole  new  policy, 
Mr.  President,  called  pay  as  you  go.  We 
decided  that  this  budget  bailout  of  the 
S&L's  is  an  entitlement  or  mandatory 
program. 

^^Tiy  is  that  important?  Because  if 
you  add  any  cost  to  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram, unless  you  pay  for  it  with  a  new 
tax,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  new  en- 
titlement cost  believe  it  or  not  is 
taken  out  of  Medicare  and  other  enti- 
tlements across  the  board. 

Let  me  repeat.  If  you  want  to  add 
something  to  this  amendment  here  on 
the  floor  that  costs  more  money,  that 
is  not  in  the  ordinary  accepted  law 
that  is  on  the  books  that  we  all  voted 
on  once,  if  you  add  anything  else  and 
do  not  pay  for  it,  then  not  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  but  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  come  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  takes  a  look  and 
they  decide  we  are  going  to  cut  all  the 
entitlement  programs  including  Medi- 
care to  pick  up  the  money  that  was 
spent  that  we  did  not  raise  taxes  for  or 
cut  some  program. 

We  did  that  on  purpose  because  we 
decided  that  it  was  time  that  addi- 
tional mandatory  programs  or  entitle- 
ments be  paid  for,  and  if  not  there 
would  be  a  sequester.  You  understand 
this  is  a  new  kind  of  minisequester  on 
the  entitlements.  So  we  would  pay  for 
any  add-ons  by  cutting  entitlement 
programs  including  Medicare  and  the 
like. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  pending 
amendment  for  the  $15  billion  is  an 
add-on.  It  does  not  quite  do  the  job.  It 
is  lass  than  the  $30  billion,  and  we  will 
eventually  put  $30  billion  in.  I  submit 
we  ought  to  put  it  in  now  because  that 
is  what  we  are  expected  to  do,  and  that 
is  what  we  ought  to  do.  I  repeat,  fur- 
ther delay  in  putting  the  money  in 
which  we  have  already  passed  a  law 
that  clearly  says  this  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do — We  have  committed  to  it 
and  any  delay  costs  us  money. 

Has  my  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  intend  to 
avoid  answering  a  question  or  yielding 
for  a  question  to  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida. But  I  will  now,  if  he  cares  to  ask 
me  $.  question. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  To  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  does  the  Senator  realize 
my  amendment  appropriates  $30  billion 
as  he  indicates  as  the  flgrure  necessary 
to  close  the  institution  October  Ist? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  understood. 
Maybe  I  was  wrong.  I  understood  the 
amendment  appropriated  $15  billion  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  bill  that 
is  pending,  and  $15  billion  in  a  condi- 
tional manner. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  is  correct.  The 
conditional  manner  relates  to  cost.  The 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  RTC 
is  currently  holding  $16.6  billion  of  real 
estate  assets  out  of  a  total  holding  of 
approximately  $144  billion  of  all  assets. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  RTC  to  date  there  has  been 
a  depreciation  in  book  value  of  real  es- 
tate asjets  of  something  in  excess  of  1 
percent  per  month  of  holding  period, 
with  another  unknown  aimount  of  cost 
for  maintenance,  repairs,  and  the  other 
incidents  that  accompany  the  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  property.  K  you  as- 
sume that  same  depreciation  rate  of  1 
percent  per  month  is  now  running 
against  the  $16.6  billion  of  assets  cur- 
rently held  by  RTC.  that  would  indi- 
cate that  every  month  there  is  a  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  $166  million  of 
RTC's  real  estate  portfolio.  That  cal- 
culates to  me  at  $5.5  million  every  day 
to  hold  those  assets. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  question  is  con- 
cerned tbout  the  $8  million 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  the  $8  million  that  it  theoreti- 
cally might  be  costing  us  per  day  for 
not  closing  down  institutions  that  con- 
stitute an  endangerment  to  the  sys- 
tem, why  are  not  we  also  concerned 
about  the  $5.5  million  a  day  that  we  are 
losing  in  the  depreciation  of  real  estate 
values  by  the  failure  of  RTC  to  aggrres- 
sively  dispose  of  those  assets? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question.  Let  me  suggest  that 
the  RTC  as  I  understand  it,  has  to  per- 
form two  tasks  at  the  same  time.  It 
must  close  down  insolvent  thrifts  and 
pay  off  insured  depositors.  It  must  sell 
assets  of  those  thrifts.  Delay  in  either 
of  those  jobs  wastes  the  taxpayer's 
funds. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  sense 
to  prevent  the  RTC  from  closing  down 
insolvent  thrifts  just  because  it  is  not 
disposlog  of  assets  fast  enough.  This 
amendment,  since  I  have  been  asked, 
may  also  be  wasteful  by  encouraging 
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the  RTC  to  dump  assets  in  order  to 
proceed  with  case  resolution. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  that.  I 
think  the  $30  billion  is  needed.  They 
can  still  sell  assets  in  due  course  as  re- 
quired for  all  of  those  thrifts  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  resolution  as  currently 
prescribed  and  contemplated. 

I  do  not  favor  the  amendment,  but 
most  of  all  I  think  before  the  day  is  out 
we  should  pass  a  bill  funding  the  RTC 
to  the  maximum  extent  iKissible  so  we 
do  not  waste  money  and  so  we  do  what 
we  have  already  committed  to  and  say 
yes  to  what  we  have  already  commit- 
ted to  do. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding 
time. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  RIEQLE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
on  my  own  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  the  pending 
amendment  be  reduced  so  that  there 
will  now  be  30  minutes  equally  divided 
In  the  usual  form  with  all  other  provi- 
sions in  the  previous  consent  agree- 
ment remaining  in  effect. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Let  me  now  comment 
directly  on  the  Graham  amendment, 
and  Indicate  why  I  cannot  support  that 
amendment  at  this  time.  And  I  will  at 
the  appropriate  time  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  in  behalf  of  the  Graham 
amendment,  it  is  targeted  to  help  solve 
the  critical  problem  in  the  RTC  oper- 
ation. I  very  much  share  his  concern, 
as  he  knows,  that  asset  sales  by  the 
RTC  have  been  too  slow.  We  have  had 
the  RTC  officials  in.  We  have  ques- 
tioned them  at  length,  pressured  them 
at  length,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows  because  he  serves  Importantly 
on  the  Banking  Committee  and  has  a 
part  In  that. 

Total  assets  of  thrifts  placed  in 
RTC'8  hands  have  amounted  to  more 
than  1270  billion  at  book  value.  So  far 
the  RTC  has  disposed  of  less  than  half 
that  toUQ,  leaving  as  has  been  said 
nearly  $150  billion  of  assets  that  re- 
main In  RTC's  control. 

The  Graham  amendment  would  seek 
to  speed  up  the  process  by  trying  the 
$16  billion  of  this  bill's  $30  billion  ap- 
propriation to  the  receipts  from  asset 
sales.  While  I  agree  with  the  concept  of 
trying  to  look  to  And  ways  to  speed  up 
the  disposition  of  assets,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  mechanism  that  is  suggested 
in  this  amendment  is  the  right  way  to 
do  it,  or  that  it  will  work  in  a  way  that 
ends  up  saving  us  money. 

The  RTC  needs  to  perform  two  tasks 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  to  close  down 
and  sell  insolvent  thrifts,  and  it  must 
sell  the  leftover  assets  of  these  thrifts. 
A  delay  in  either  job  ends  up  wasting 
taxpayer's  ftinds. 

When  the  RTC  continues  to  allow  in- 
solvent thrifts  to  keep  operating  In 
conservatorship,  it  is  in  effect  borrow- 


ing money  from  the  depositors  at  inter- 
est rates  that  are  artificially  high  and 
well  in  excess  of  rates  at  which  the 
Treasury  could  otherwise  borrow 
money  and  pay  off  those  depositors  and 
undertake  the  liquidation  of  that  Insti- 
tution. 

The  RTC  also  pays  to  appropriate  all 
of  those  thrifts'  branches.  These  costs 
are  the  principal  sources  of  the  esti- 
mates that  we  have  been  given;  that 
failure  to  move  this  legislation  now  is 
costing  somewhere  between  $7  and  $9 
million  a  day.  It  is  also  true  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  points  out  that 
the  delay  in  selling  assets  can  also 
waste  money.  That  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  to  others  here. 
Asset  values  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
deteriorate  the  longer  they  are  kept  in 
Government  hands.  So  we  want  them 
to  move  these  assets  out  as  quickly  as 
they  properly  and  appropriately  can. 

If  we  can  figure  out  a  way  to  save 
money  by  speeding  up  that  asset  dis- 
position process,  I  am  all  for  that.  I 
want  to  encourage  that  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  But  if  we  mandate  a  process 
that  does  not  actually  accomplish  that 
goal  although  that  is  the  stated  goal, 
we  can  end  up  making  the  problem 
that  we  now  have  worse,  and  we  can 
end  up  making  it  more  expensive.  That 
also  is  a  concern. 

If  the  RTC  ends  up  wasting  money 
because  It  does  not  meet  its  sales  tar- 
gets, we  will  withhold  needed  funding 
and  force  it  to  waste  even  more  money 
by  slowing  down  the  rate  at  which  It 
closes  or  sells  insolvent  thrifts. 

And  that,  in  a  sense,  would  be 
compounding  our  difficulties  and  not 
helping  them.  Ironically,  one  of  the 
RTC's  best  means  for  disposing  of  as- 
sets Is  closing  and  selling  thrifts.  Typi- 
cally, the  RTC  virtually  immediately 
disposes  of  about  one-third  of  the  as- 
sets of  an  Institution  that  it  is  taking, 
shutting  down,  and  selling.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it  cannot  sell  any  right 
now,  unless  we  provide  this  money. 

And  while  the  Senator  from  Florida 
makes  a  conditional  15  and  15,  the  first 
15  will  only  take  us  out  through  the  ex- 
isting ones  that  are  lined  up,  ready  to 
sell  now,  and  probably  only  take  us  out 
a  matter  of  2,  3,  4  months,  at  most,  and 
then  we  will  be  right  back  In  the  situa- 
tion where  we  have  other  institutions 
waiting  to  be  put  out  to  bid,  sold,  and 
closed,  that  we  cannot  move  on. 

So  this  amendment  is  based  on  the 
hope  that  we  can  save  money  by 
threatening  an  interruption  of  the 
funding,  if  the  RTC  does  not  perform  in 
a  way  that  this  amendment  calls  for. 

Maybe  that  can  work  in  some  bu- 
reaucracies. I  am  not  convinced  that  It 
can  work  in  the  kind  of  unique  cir- 
cumstances that  apply  in  this  case. 
The  RTC  salaries  generally  do  not  de- 
pend on  additional  appropriations. 
Most  are  charged  to  conservatorships 
or  receiverships.  In  fact,  the  longer  we 
delay  providing  the  necessary  funds. 


the  longer  the  whole  process  takes,  and 
the  longer  these  jobs,  Ironically,  last  at 
RTC. 

I  think  the  incentives  may  backfire 
in  another  way,  as  well.  The  amend- 
ment only  gives  the  RTC  cr«dlt  for 
sales  from  assets  trom  thrifts  already 
closed  or  sold.  Most  asset  sales  come 
fl-om  thrifts  still  operating  in 
conservatorship,  which  is  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  RTC's  assets  now  lie. 

With  this  amendment,  we  might  be 
stimulating  sales  of  some  assets  at  the 
expense  of  other  potentially  larger 
sales.  So  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do 
here  is  provide  the  ftiU  $30  billion.  The 
GAO,  as  was  said  by  the  Senator  trom 
New  Mexico,  has  recommended  that 
that  be  done.  That  will  facilitate  an  or- 
derly disposition  process. 

We  have  also  been  told  by  GAO  that 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  RTC  have 
been  materially  Improved;  that  they 
are  operating  In  a  more  effective  man- 
ner; and  that  the  amount  of  money 
needed  down  through  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year,  another  7  months,  is 
the  $30  billion.  So  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  tie  it  up;  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  make  it  conditional.  We  ought 
to  move  ahead  to  expedite  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  real  es- 
tate market  out  there,  and  the  degree 
to  which  you  can  push  these  assets  out 
the  door  at  fire  sale  prices,  or  distress 
prices,  and  you  risk  losing  more  than 
you  save.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can 
make  that  decision  here  in  general 
terms.  We  certainly  cannot  make  it 
property  by  property.  But  that  is  why 
I  think  people  who  are  charged  with 
that  responsibility  have  to  be  the  ones 
to  decide  when  the  appropriate  time  is, 
and  what  the  appropriate  price  is  to 
dispose  of  a  given  asset  in  a  given  situ- 
ation. That  Is  not  to  defend  RTC's  gen- 
eral operating  history  and  record,  be- 
cause we  have  aimed  a  lot  of  criticism 
at  them,  and  we  have  put  as  much  pres- 
sure constructively  as  we  know  how  to 
streamline  their  procedures.  But,  In 
the  end,  the  decisions  to  avoid  the 
dumping  of  assets  and  getting  an  insuf- 
ficiently high  value  or  realistic  value 
is  something  which  also  needs  to  be 
avoided  here. 

So  I  share  the  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  think  every  Sen- 
ator does.  No  one  here  is  satisfied  with 
the  pace  of  asset  disposition.  It  is  an 
enormously  complicated  issue.  We  have 
not  had  hearings  on  this  proposal,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  act  on  It  in 
the  context  of  this  bill,  trying  to  move 
it  through  to  handle  these  case  resolu- 
tions, until  there  is  a  chance  for  that 
kind  of  far  more  complete  examina- 
tion. 

I  also  say,  finally,  this:  I  am  told 
that  this  exact  same  amendment  was 
raised  in  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  was  rejected  in  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  That  does  not 
mean  we  should  not  make  our  own 
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independent  judgment  here— and  we 
will — but  I  think  it  shows  there  is  op- 
I>08ltlon  to  it  there,  as  well  as  the  op- 
position expressed  here.  I  think  if  it 
were  to  be  included  at  this  point,  in 
light  of  that  vote  on  the  House  side.  I 
think  that  would  further  delay  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  and  I  think  drive 
up  the  element  of  cost. 

So.  having  said  that,  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  have  adequately  outlined  the 
reasons  we  do  not  feel  this  amendment 
is  appropriate  at  this  time.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  certainly  makes  a 
good  point  about  the  speed  of  the  asset 
disposition.  There  are  a  lot  of  excuses 
that  RTC  can  give  us  for  why  they  have 
not  proceeded  more  quickly,  but  I 
think  that  we  should  not  tie  them 
down  with  this  type  of  a  mandatory 
procedure  as  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  will  only  cause  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  taxpayers  and  not 
really  precipitate  the  more  rapid  sale 
of  the  assets. 

When  we  first  passed  FIRREA,  or 
when  we  were  in  the  discussion  stage, 
the  major  input  we  were  getting  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  pressure  that 
we  were  getting  from  all  segments  of 
the  economy  was,  please,  do  not  dump 
all  these  assets.  It  will  ruin  all  of  the 
local  real  estate  markets. 

As  a  result,  a  lot  of  provisions  in 
FIRREJA  ended  up  being  too  restrictive. 
There  are  some  of  those  provisions  that 
I  felt,  at  the  time,  should  not  be  in- 
cluded, which  have  been  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  RTC  not  disposing  of 
the  assets  properly  and  rapidly. 

So  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  cor- 
rect. In  one  hearing  last  fall.  I  said  to 
the  RTC  officials,  look,  do  something, 
even  if  it  is  wrong.  I  am  tired  of  the 
delay.  Get  on  with  it.  Mistakes  may  be 
less  costly  than  the  delay  that  is  going 
on.  So  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  I  am  not  sure  how  we  help 
with  this  amendment.  We  put  restric- 
tions and  demands  on  the  RTC  that 
they  be  careful  about  how  they  sell  as- 
sets, and  now  we  are  saying  that  they 
have  not  done  it  rapidly  enough.  They 
are  In  a  very  difficult  position. 

While  opposing  this  amendment.  I 
hope  that  in  hearings  in  the  Banking 
Committee,  these  amendments  will 
have  been  useful  in  sending  some  mes- 
sages around  the  country,  to  the  RTC, 
that  we  need  to  work  together  in  find- 
ing a  better  method  and  a  more  rapid 
method  of  disposing  of  these  assets,  so 
that  we  minimize  the  cost.  Either  way 


you  go,  slow  disposition  of  assets  costs 
the  taxpayer  more  money;  not  giving 
enough  working  capital,  funds,  to  the 
RTC  causes  additional  cost.  You  can 
add  the  two  together  and  say  that 
maybe  it  is  $13  million  to  $15  million  a 
day  in  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
because  we  are  not  providing  the  prop- 
er tools. 

While  opposing  this  amendment  and 
asking  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  table 
it.  I  hope  that  some  messages  come  out 
of  the  debate.  Many  of  these  amend- 
ments have  worthwhile  intent,  and  I 
hope  that  we  are  able,  in  the  next  2  or 
3  months,  to  come  up  with  some  legis- 
lation that  we  could  agree  on  with  the 
administration,  RTC,  and  Treasury, 
that  would  expedite  this  process.  Then 
it  migrht  not  be  necessary  to  come  out 
here  on  the  floor  and  debate  working 
capital  time  and  time  again.  I  remind 
my  colleagues,  even  if  we  pass  this  bill, 
we  will  be  back  here  in  September,  and 
I  hopie  then  we  have  better  answers  to 
the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
opponents  have  concluded  their  re- 
marks, I  want  to  make  a  few  state- 
ments in  closing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
RiEOLE  has  approximately  4  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  question  was  do  I 
intend  to  speak  again,  or  will  I  speak 
again,  is  it  that  the  Senator  wanted  to? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  am  prepared  to 
close. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  no  intention 
now,  unless  the  Senator  from  Florida 
fires  a  Scud  missile  this  way,  and  that 
I  have  to  send  a  Patriot  up  after  it. 
Other  than  that,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  further. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  I  fire 
a  missile,  I  hope  it  will  be  other  than  a 
Scud,  such  as  a  Tomahawk,  with  great- 
er capability  to  impact  on  this  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  to  use  that  metaphor,  I 
think  we  have  had  some  Scuds 
launched. 

I  have  tremendous  regard  for  my  col- 
league, friend,  and  neighbor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  and  he  gave  a 
very  persuasive  argument  against  an 
amendment  that  was  not  before  us.  The 
amendment  that  I  have  accepts  the 
fact  that  between  now  and  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  end  of  September, 
sadly  to  report,  we  must  spend  $30  bil- 
lion in  lost  funds  on  savings  and  loan 
institutions  that  will  be  terminated 
during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  negret  to  say  that  I  have  concurred 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  that  amount  is  the 
amount  called  for,  and  my  amendment 
would  make  it  available. 

As  I  have  indicated,  however,  that  is 
not  our  only  problem.  The  other  prob- 


lem I  am  attempting  to  focus  on  is  the 
fact  w*  are  building  this  enormous 
bureacvjracy  to  oversee  an  even  more 
enormous  portfolio  of  assets. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  we  are 
currently  holding  about  $144  billion  of 
assets.  If  the  $30  billion  is  approved  and 
if  it  has  the  same  consequences  as 
those  ftinds  which  have  been  appro- 
priated in  the  past,  we  will  add  another 
$45  billion  of  working  capital  receiver- 
ship assets  to  our  portfolio,  because 
the  ratio  between  lost  funds  and  work- 
ing capital  funds  has  been  a  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately 3  to  4.5.  So  $30  billion  of 
more  lost  funds  produces  $45  billion 
more  in  this  mounting,  enormous  port- 
folio of  assets.  And  RTC  is  saying  they 
are  reluctant  to  sell  even  $15  billion 
out  of  what  will  almost  be  a  $200  billion 
portfolio  over  that  period  of  time.  I 
consider  that  to  be  a  stunning  admis- 
sion of  incompetence. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  my  amendment  is  fostering  a  fire 
sale,  that  we  are  going  to  force  people 
to  go  out  and  sell  these  assets  at  tre- 
mendous discounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  question: 
Where  did  those  values  on  the  books 
come  from?  Did  they  fall  down  from 
the  air?  Did  some  deranged  person  put 
a  dollar  figure  on  the  cluster  of  assets 
which  move  into  the  receivership  col- 
umn of  RTC? 

Quite  to  the  contrary.  It  was  RTC  it- 
self who  put  those  values  on  those  as- 
sets. Aad  under  the  law  we  passed,  as 
detailed  in  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report,  those  asset  values  are  sup- 
posed to  be  market  values.  That  is.  if 
they  said  this  asset  is  worth  $1  million, 
supposedly  somebody  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  $1  million  for  it. 

So  we  are  not  asking  for  fire  sale 
prices.  We  are  asking  to  sell  at  the 
price  that  RTC  has  determined  to  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  these  assets. 

It  has  also  been  suggested.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  threatening  RTC; 
that  this  small  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment that  can  be  written  on  less  than 
a  full  page,  constitutes  the  Goliath 
against  the  David  of  RTC. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  there  are 
some  powerful  disincentives  for  RTC  to 
sell  assets;  that  the  reason  we  are  in 
the  situation  we  are  today,  with  $144 
billion  of  unsold  assets  moving  towards 
$200  billion  of  unsold  assets,  is  not  by 
accident. 

What  are  some  of  those  disincen- 
tives? One  of  them  is  a  bureaucracy  has 
an  incentive  to  continue  its  life.  I  un- 
derstand at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  Mr.  President,  when  Winston 
Churchill  decided  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  send  some  troops  out  to  over- 
look the  coast  of  England  to  guard 
against  possible  naval  assault  across 
the  English  channel,  that  they  ran  into 
a  group  of  people  who  had  been  out 
there  since  the  Napoleonic  War  with 
the  same  assignment. 
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A  bureaucracy,  once  in  place,  tends 
to  stay  in  place.  And  our  bureaucracy 
with  the  RTC  has  now  reached  5,000  and 
is  growing.  So  that  is  a  powerful  incen- 
tive. 

Another  powerful  incentive  is  a 
bureaucracy  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  resources  has  a  disincentive 
to  put  itself  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  you  are  an  at- 
torney, as  are  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  body.  The  RTC,  I  understand,  this 
next  year  will  have  legal  bills  of  $1  bil- 
lion. Can  you  imagine  the  power  that 
comes  from  having  $1  billion  to  hire 
lawyers?  A  powerful  disincentive  to 
putting  oneself  out  of  business. 

Finally,  there  are  going  to  be  some 
heavy  political  costs.  My  sense  is,  and 
I  believe  all  the  evidence  points,  that 
the  asset  value  placed  on  these  items  is 
substantially  above  what  the  real  fair 
market  value  is  and  that  gap  Is  getting 
bigger  every  day  as  we  allow  these  as- 
sets to  depreciate. 

So  nobody  wants  to  sell  the  assets  in 
part  because  once  you  sell  that  asset 
you  have  to  make  a  public  admission 
that  you  are  carrying  it  on  the  books 
at  an  inflated  value.  Then  you  have  to 
come  back  to  the  taxpayers  a  second  or 
third  or  fourth  time  to  ask  them  to  pay 
for  that  difference. 

Remember,  these  assets  are  being 
borrowed  upon  100  percent  through  the 
Federal  financing  bank.  Every  dollar 
that  is  on  the  books  has  a  dollar  of 
debt  incurred  to  the  Federal  financing 
bank.  If  that  dollar  can  only  be  real- 
ized at  65  cents,  35  cents  are  going  to 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
through  the  appropriation  of  this 
Chamber  and  the  Chamber  down  the 
hall  to  fill  the  final  gap. 

There  is  a  tremendous  political  dis- 
incentive not  to  sell  these  assets  be- 
cause to  do  so  puts  on  the  table  the  re- 
ality of  just  how  much  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  eventually  have  to  pay. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  countries  around  the  world,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  destateize  property — how  to 
convert  property  from  public  owner- 
ship to  private  ownership,  how  to  end  a 
75-year  dark  shadowed  era  after  cen- 
tralized control  and  ownership  of  prop- 
erty—while they  are  trying  to  do  that, 
we  have  countenanced  an  organization 
that  is  rapidly  stateizing  much  of  the 
property  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  believe  we  need  to  send  a  powerful — 
and  if  you  describe  it  as  threatening,  so 
be  it— incentive  to  the  RTC  to  move  to- 
ward the  goal  of  private  ownership  of 
property,  a  smaller,  leaner  Govern- 
ment, the  closure  of  this  gargantuan 
bureaucracy  which  is  in  the  course  of 
being  created  and  enlarged. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  closing,  the 
issue  we  have  here  is  not  whether  we 
should  provide  the  cash  resources  to 
expeditiously    close    institutions.    My 


amendment  accepts  that  premise.  The 
question  is:  Is  that  enough? 

If  you  can  answer  the  question,  "I  am 
satisfied  with  the  way  RTC  is  conduct- 
ing its  business;  I  am  satisfied  that 
RTC,  without  any  further  change  in  its 
incentive  structure,  will  reform  Itself," 
then  vote  against  my  amendment.  It  is 
unnecessary — or  you  may  consider  it  to 
be  adverse  to  the  public  interest. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  there 
is  a  very  deep  public  interest  in  selling 
these  assets  back  into  the  private  sec- 
tor, a  deep  public  Interest  in  avoiding 
the  creation  of  a  model  that  will  last 
beyond  the  life  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  if  you  believe  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  linking  access  to  a 
portion  of  the  funds  for  the  closure  of 
institutions  to  the  sale  of  those  assets, 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  your  vote 
and  support  for  my  amendment  and 
that  of  our  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
currently  has  over  $140  billion  of  assets 
in  its  inventory.  The  real  estate  por- 
tion of  the  portfolio  garners  most  of 
the  publicity,  but  it  is  only  12  percent 
of  the  entire  portfolio.  In  fact,  mort- 
gage-backed securities  account  for  8.5 
percent  of  the  total,  cash  and  invest- 
ment securities  account  for  11.9  per- 
cent, and  total  nonperforming  loans 
are  estimated  at  a  whopping  45.4  per- 
cent. Getting  rid  of  these  various  as- 
sets has  proved  to  be  a  herculean  task. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  in 
the  bailout  process  has  been  the  slow, 
inefficient,  and  often  cumbersome 
asset  disposition  process. 

Senator  Graham's  amendment  would 
provide  for  $15  billion  in  immediate 
funding  to  the  RTC — this  would  allow 
the  RTC  to  continue  operations.  The 
amendment  would  also  provide  an  addi- 
tional $15  billion  on  a  dollar-for-doUar 
match  for  each  dollar  in  cash  dividends 
the  RTC  receives  from  sales  of  assets  in 
its  portfolio. 

This  amendment  is  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  asset  disposition 
process.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the  flip  side  of 
the  amendment  which  Senator  Kerrey 
offered  earlier.  While  not  specifically 
authorizing  a  bureaucratic  reorganiza- 
tion, that  would  clearly  be  the  effect  of 
this  amendment.  In  order  to  continue 
the  bailout  process,  the  RTC  would  be 
forced  to  accelerate  the  disposition  of 
assets — that  can  only  be  done  if  the 
process  is  rationalized  and  changes  in 
the  organizational  structure  are  made. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
back  any  remaining  time  that  exists  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 


The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Graham]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  then  occurs  on  the  motion  to 
table  amendment  No.  14  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

23  Leg.) 

YEAS— 80 

Baucus 

Moynihan 

Beotsen 

Graaaley 

Mnrkowakl 

Bldeo 

Harkln 

Nlckles 

Bls^amas 

Hatcb 

Packwood 

Bond 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Boren 

Henin 

Preasler 

Breauz 

Heinz 

Pry  or 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Retd 

Bums 

HoUlnca 

Rlerle 

Byrd 

Inonye 

Robb 

Chafee 

JeCTonls 

RockefeUer 

Coats 

Johnston 

Both 

Cochru 

Kassebaiun 

Rodman 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sanford 

cm« 

Kennedy 

Sartanes 

D'Anuito 

Kerrey 

Saaaer 

Danfortb 

Kohl 

Seyntoar 

Dlzon 

Leahy 

StmpKin 

Dodd 

Lerln 

Smith 

Dole 

Lleberman 

Specter 

Domenlcl 

Lott 

Stevens 

DureDber^er            Larar 

Symms 

EXOD 

Mack 

Tluumond 

Gam 

McCain 

WaUop 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Warner 

Gore 

Metnnbaam 

Wellstone 

Gorton 

HltcheU 
NAY&-19 

Adams 

Daschle 

Mlknlskl 

Akaka 

DeConclnl 

Nonn 

Bradley 

Ford 

Shelby 

Brown 

Fowler 

Simon 

Bryan 

Graham 

Wlrth 

Burdlck 

Kerry 

Conrad 

LautenberK 

NOT  Vm'lNG— 1 

Cranston 

So,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  14  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  25 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  amendment 
numbered  25  offered  by  Mr.  Kerrey  of 
Nebraska.  A  vote  In  relation  to  that 
amendment  will  occur  at  2:50,  with  the 
time  until  then  controlled  and  divided 
In  the  usual  form.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  We  are  now  on 
amendment  numbered  25.  Who  seeks 
recognition? 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
what  I  hear  about  the  RTC's  perform- 
ance is  discouraging  and  I  think  it  is 
time  for  a  change.  The  changes  we  pro- 
pose will  help  ensure  that  the  RTC  is 
efficiently  managed  and  depoliticized, 
and  these  changes  will  give  us  all  the 
confidence  to  move  forward  with  the 
bailout. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  dual  board 
structure  of  the  RTC  is  the  equivalent 
of  having  a  single  body  with  two  heads; 
neither  Is  fully  in  control  of  the  RTC. 
so  neither  takes  full  responsibility  for 
nmnlng  it  well. 

The  confusion  generated  by  this  ar- 
rangement is  evident  in  the  complaints 
I  hear  regularly  from  my  constituents 
In  Arkansas.  Mr.  Nick  McDaniel,  a  re- 
altor flrom  Little  Rock,  wrote  to  me 
about  his  experience  with  the  RTC.  The 
first  offer  Mr.  McDaniel  wrote  for  an 
RTC  property  was  $3,500  over  the  ap- 
praised price,  but  the  RTC  let  the  offer 
expire  without  even  looking  at  it.  After 
waiting  twice  as  long  for  an  RTC  re- 
sponse on  his  second  offer,  Mr. 
McDaniel  called  and  found  out  the 
property  had  been  placed  in  the  afford- 
able housing  program  and  his  second 
offer  was  invalid.  When  Mr.  McDaniel 
finally  received  the  documents  on  how 
to  submit  an  offer  under  the  affordable 
housing  program,  they  were  illegible. 
Mr.  McDaniel  subsequently  terminated 
his  contract  with  the  RTC  in  disgust. 
He  said  other  realtors  he  knows  have 
had  similar  experiences  with  the  RTC. 

This  single  incident  is  representative 
of  the  tales  of  delay,  indecision,  and  in- 
efficiency I  have  heard  from  my  con- 
stituents. The  RTC's  asset  liquidation 
procedures  seem  more  focused  on  file 
documentation,  bureaucracy,  and  red 
tape,  than  on  taking  productive  assets 
off  the  hands  of  taxpayers  and  getting 
them  back  Into  the  economy. 

This  confused  situation  doesn't  have 
to  exist,  and  there  is  no  reason  it 
should.  The  present  dual  board  struc- 
ture resulted  by  default  when  the 
Treasurey  Department  and  the  FDIC 
could  not  agree  on  single  board  during 
drafting  of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout 
bill.  We  can  change  this  structure,  and 
we  should. 


Not  only  does  this  giant  have  two 
heads,  but  the  heads  are  thinking 
about  so  many  things  other  than  the 
bailout.  The  RTC  Board  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  the  FDIC  board  which  has  its 
hands  full  right  now  trying  to  replen- 
ish the  bank  insurance  fimd  and 
strengthen  the  commerical  banking  in- 
dustry. The  RTC  Oversight  Board,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  made  up  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Treasury  and  Housing,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  two  nongovernmental  mem- 
bers. The  three  governmental  members 
on  this  board  are  some  of  the  busiest 
persons  in  Washington,  with  huge 
projects  of  their  own  to  manage. 

Mr.  President,  the  RTC  needs  some 
full  time  attention  by  some  experts 
who  are  focused  just  on  the  bailout. 
Under  our  amendment,  the  working 
majority  of  the  new  RTC  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors would  be  composed  of  individ- 
uals whose  sole  job  would  be  to  oversee 
and  mange  the  RTC.  Moreover,  these 
individuals  would  be  experts  from  the 
private  sector  with  experience  in  man- 
agement, finance,  banking,  and  other 
areas. 

These  private  sector  experts  would 
not  be  politicians  always  worried  about 
who's  going  to  get  the  blame,  or  how  to 
disguise  the  costs  so  that  the  deficit 
looks  smaller.  Congress  could  look  to 
the  private  sector  board  members  for 
reliable,  first  time  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  bailout.  We  could  depend  on 
the  Chairman  of  the  new  Board,  who 
would  be  appointed  from  among  the 
private  sector  members,  to  come  before 
Congress,  give  an  accounting  of  the 
RTC's  performance,  and  request  fund- 
ing before  the  RTC  runs  out  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  these  selling  points 
get  ua  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  that 
Senator  Kerrey  has  noted  all  along, 
and  that  is  confidence.  The  debacle  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  has 
caused  the  public  to  question  not  only 
whether  the  government  can  manage 
our  country  with  honesty,  efficiency, 
and  expertise,  but  whether  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to.  A  board  and  a  chairman 
with  the  experience,  and  integrity  of, 
say  a  Paul  Volcker,  would  not  only  run 
the  RTC  well  but  would  also  do  much 
to  restore  some  lustre  to  the  Govern- 
ment's much  tarnished  financial  regu- 
lation image. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  tax- 
payers will  be  paying  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  fund  this  bailout, 
and  they  are  certainly  within  their 
rights  to  ask  for  efficiency,  expertise, 
and  accountability  in  the  conduct  of 
the  bailout.  The  new  RTC  Board  of 
Governors  would  give  us  these  quali- 
ties. I  say  we  should  stop  playing 
games  with  the  bailout,  act  as  respon- 
sible stewards  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  earn  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  this 
afternoon  to  be  able  to  stand  on  the 


Senate  floor  and  say  that  I  am  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  Kerrey  amend- 
ment. Anytime  there  is  a  public  mis- 
sion, a  Federal  service  or  a  State  serv- 
ice or  a  local  Government  service,  that 
mission  is  only  going  to  be  accom- 
plished if  there  is  one  central  Ingredi- 
ent, and  that  is  confidence.  In  my  opin- 
ion, confidence,  Mr.  President,  is  lack- 
ing in  the  makeup  of  the  RTC  and  the 
method  in  which  it  is  attempting  to 
dispose  of  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  assets  formerly  owned  by  the 
S&L's  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  because  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  his  efforts— after  a  great  deal 
of  thoughtful  study  and  consideration, 
looking  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  fi- 
asco to  where  we  are  today — in  this 
amendment  truly  represent  an  idea  and 
a  belief  that  we  can  have  common 
sense  in  the  RTC's  asset  disposal:  a 
full-time  board,  private  sector  experi- 
ence, elimination  of  a  great  deal  of  du- 
plicating of  bureaucracy,  the  disposal 
of  assets  in  a  timely  manner. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  as  he  has  so  eloquently 
stated  time  and  time  again  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  longer  we  delay  re- 
form in  this  area,  the  more  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  p»y. 

I  have  tihree  examples  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  today.  These  are  all  Ar- 
kansas examples. 

One  real  estate  broker  informed  me 
of  the  situation  where  the  RTC  let  a 
potential  $15  million  cash  offer  on  one 
of  its  properties  slip  through  its  fingers 
when  it  would  not  return  the  broker's 
phone  calls.  The  particular  agent  had  a 
client  who  was  willing  to  make  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  Dallas,  TX,  to  view  the 
property  In  question.  But  upon  calling 
and  calling  the  RTC,  the  broker  twice 
got  secretaries  who  could  not  give  him 
any  information,  and  once  he  got  an 
answering  machine.  But  he  has  not  one 
time  even  received  a  return  telephone 
call  from  the  Federal  officials. 

The  second  example  is  of  a  large,  well 
established  real  estate  firm  in  Little 
Rock,  AR.  This  firm  had  to  wait  4 
months  on  the  RTC,  not  to  get  the  OK 
on  the  sale  of  a  multimillion  dollar 
property  but  just  to  get  confirmation 
that  it  had  been  accepted  into  the  con- 
tractor data  base.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
inexcusable. 

Third,  tjhe  RTC  and  FDIC  are  essen- 
tially one  entity,  and  this  was  found 
out  when  two  physician  groups  in  Ar- 
kansas recently  had  to  wait  over  5 
months  to  get  approval  of  leases  for  a 
little  more  space  in  a  medical  building 
that  the  FDIC  had  obtained  from  a 
failed  thrift.  The  real  estate  agent  fa- 
miliar with  this  deal  told  me  on  the 
phone  that  the  normal  length  of  time 
for  processing  a  lease  almost  identical 
to  this  is  not  5  months  but,  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  5  days. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  thle  after- 
noon our  colleagues  will  support  the 
Kerrey  amendment.  I  am  very  proud  I 
became  an  early  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment becaiise  I  think  It  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  what  Is  wrong  with  this 
massive  bureaucracy  which  has  under- 
gone all  of  the  these  major  changes  In 
such  a  very,  very  quick  period  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
cite  the  head  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Mr.  Charles  Bowsher,  who 
recommended  that  the  RTC  and  the 
FDIC  be  separated  and  that  the  RTC  be 
given  its  own  chief  executive  officer. 
Although  this  Is  a  broader  rec- 
ommendation. It  does  touch  on  the 
problem  of  the  RTC's  lack  of  a  clear 
executive.  I  quote  ffom  Mr.  Bowsher 
when  he  stated,  "a  question  we  need  to 
begin  discussing  now  is  whether  the  In- 
terest of  the  American  tajciwiyer  would 
be  best  served  by  separating  RTC  ftom 
the  FDIC  and  giving  RTC  Its  own  chief 
executive  officer." 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ft-om  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  there  are  10  minutes  re- 
maimng  on  this  side  to  talk  about 
what  I  see  as  the  defects  of  this  amend- 
ment and  why  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  The  Senator  controls  10 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
originally  controlled  10  minutes.  The 
Senator  fl-om  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Very  good.  We  have  had 
a  good  debate  today  on  this  amend- 
ment. We  talked  earlier  in  the  morning 
about  aspects  of  It,  the  fact  that  while 
this  proposal  is  one  that  has  been 
brought  forward,  there  Is  another  pro- 
posal that  has  been  offered  by  Senator 
Wlrth.  There  Is  one  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  Tony  Frank,  former  major  fi- 
nancial institutional  executive  who 
now  runs  the  Postal  Service  In  our 
country,  and  other  ideas. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  in  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  April  11, 
which  is  less  than  a  month  away,  to 
look  at  all  these  different  organiza- 
tional change  suggestions.  My  mind  is 
open  on  these,  as  I  have  said,  and  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  characterize  the 
ranking  minority  Member  as  saying 
that  he  is  also,  speaking  for  himself, 
interested  in  any  of  these  kinds  of 
ideas  that  ought  to  be  considered.  We 
have  undertaken  to  establish  a  time 
when  that  ought  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  to  make  this 
sweeping  organizational  restructuring 
change  is  now  on  this  bill.  I  say  that 
because  this  is  really  a  bill  to  provide 
funding  to  close  down  failed  institu- 
tions where  losses  are  mounting.  We 
have  a  situation  where,  according  to 
the  estlnnates,  it  is  costing  us  an  addi- 
tional $7  million  to  $9  million  a  day  to 
keep  Institutions  open  that  otherwise 
should  be  closed  at  the  present  time.  I 


think  if  we  try  now,  In  the  case  of  pro- 
viding the  funding  to  get  that  job  done, 
to  undertake  a  major  restructuring  and 
reorganization  of  the  RTC  board,  we 
will  tie  this  legislation  up  for  some  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  the 
time  and  the  vehicle  upon  which  to  at- 
tempt to  get  that  done. 

But  I  want  to  make  some  substantive 
points.  I  said  earlier  today  that  when 
the  admimstratlon  first  put  this  design 
forward,  we  had  a  lot  of  questions 
about  It.  It  looked  very  complicated. 
There  was  a  question  of  overlap  and 
tension  within  the  structure  that 
might  take  place,  and  so  forth,  but  also 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  end  ought  to  be  account- 
able for  following  through  and  imple- 
menting a  program  dealing  with  at 
least  S130  billion  worth  of  losses.  I 
think  an  elected  official  ought  to  be  in 
the  ultimate  position  of  accountability 
for  how  that  job  is  carried  out. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  his 
credit,  felt  that  the  Importance  of  car- 
rying out  this  cleanup  effort  was  such 
that  If  it  was  going  to  be  done,  he 
wanted  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
doing  it,  wanted  the  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  heading  an  oversight  board,  to 
see  that  that  job  would  take  place. 

I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  that  argument  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
think  the  performance  to  date  has  not 
been  nearly  what  it  should  be,  al- 
though the  GAO  has  told  us  that  they 
feel  major  Improvements  have  been  put 
in  place.  They  think  the  general  oper- 
ation is  getting  better.  Some  areas 
they  think  are  working  very  well.  But 
the  trouble  areas  are  working  better. 

In  any  case,  the  people  responsible 
for  the  design  of  this  program,  respon- 
sible for  the  administrative  side  of  car- 
rying It  out,  today  have  the  oversight 
responsibility  in  terms  of  policy  set- 
ting and  direction,  and  they  are  ac- 
countable. They  understand  and  I 
think  know  that  over  time  they  will  be 
accountable  for  the  final  work  that  is 
done  here. 

We  can  change  that.  We  can  take 
elected  officials  out  of  that  position  of 
reBponslbility,  we  can  put  appointed  of- 
ficials in  there,  and  go  through  the 
confirmation  procedure  and  such.  We 
can  go  that  route.  We  already  have 
some  independent  members  on  the 
board.  But  in  terms  of  changing  the 
balance,  shifting  over  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing it  that  way,  I  think  there  is  a  real 
question  that  arises  as  to  who  in  the 
end  should  be  asked  to  stand  up  and  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  directly  for  the 
ultimate  performance  of  the  RTC. 

Let  me  yield  briefly  in  the  time  that 
I  have. 

Mr.  KERREY.  The  question  was  who 
on  the  board  now  Is  elected?  The  Sen- 
ator says  he  wants  elected  representa- 
tives. Who  on  the  board  is  now  elected? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  the 
persons  who  are  there  in  the  direct 


stead  of  an  elected  official,  namely  the 
top  financial  officer,  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  my  view  while  not 
himself  directly  elected,  is  there  stand- 
ing in  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  elected  and  who  is  ac- 
countable for  the  administration  of  the 
cleanup  of  this  job.  He  asked  for  that 
job,  asked  for  it  in  a  given  structure, 
and  we  provided  that.  We  provided  the 
funds.  Hopefully  we  will  provide  some 
additional  funds  today.  They  are  the 
accountable  parties. 

In  that  sense.  I  think  you  can  know 
exactly  where  to  look  in  terms  of  as- 
sessing the  quality  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done.  I  think  that  is  different 
in  some  respects  If  you  move  off  the 
current  design  to  appointed  members 
coming  out  of  the  private  sector  who 
could  constitute  a  majority,  and  the 
head  of  the  board  being  someone  who  is 
out  of  the  private  sector  as  someone 
who  directly  or  indirectly  is  not  an 
elected  person  in  the  same  way  that  I 
think  the  Treasury  Secretary  today 
stands  In  that  position. 

So  the  Senator  is  quite  right  in  mak- 
ing that  point.  But  I  think  the  point 
still  stands  that  there  is  an  accoont- 
ability  through  a  system  of  election 
that  is  in  play  here,  and  if  we  change 
that,  that  authority  and  that  respon- 
sibility is  shifted.  I  think  some  real 
thought  ought  to  be  given  before  that 
is  done. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
time  to  make  this  major  structural  re- 
vision if  we  are  going  to  do  it  is  with 
all  due  respect  not  here  on  the  floor. 
This  Is  not  the  best  procedural  way  in 
which  to  do  this. 

We  have  a  hearing  scheduled  on  the 
11th  of  April.  I  have  invited  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  others  who 
want  to  testify  in  this  who  have  other 
alternative  approaches  to  come  in  at 
that  time.  We  will  take  those  up. 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  some  expert 
opinion  fi*om  other  parties  of  Interest 
as  to  how  they  react  to  either  this  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  or  others. 
And  let  us  develop  a  consensus  around 
what  might  be  done  and  bring  that  to 
the  floor  in  the  normal  course  of 
events,  debate  that,  see  where  the 
votes  lie.  and  move  ahead  in  that  fash- 
ion. I  do  not  think  that  disadvantages 
the  Senator  f^m  Nebraska. 

Obviously,  we  have  had  this  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  you  get  to  his  in- 
tended result  sooner  or  later  if  you  go 
the  route  I  am  suggesting  as  opposed  to 
the  one  that  he  is  proposing  here.  Obvi- 
ously, we  may  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that. 

I  think  the  faeteet  way  to  actually 
get  a  structural  change  in  place  that 
will  have  the  consensus  support  that  it 
needs  to  go  all  the  way  through  the 
legislative  process  is  to  not  try  to  do  it 
here  on  the  floor  today  but  to  come 
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through  the  process  in  the  committee 
Btartingr  on  the  11th  of  April. 

I  hope  that  will  be  the  course  the 
Senate  will  take.  On  that  basis,  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  turn  down  this  amend- 
ment in  preference  to  this  alternative 
procedure  that  we  have  laid  out  here. 

I  know  Senator  Wirth  wants  to 
speak.  If  I  have  time  remaining  I  would 
like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
f^om  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  and  54  seconds.  That 
time  is  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  we  have  a  spaghetti  mess 
around  here  in  the  ETC.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  A  lot  of  streamlining 
Is  necessary.  A  lot  of  careful  thought 
has  to  go  into  this. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  get  rid  of  the  RTC  Board. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  getting  rid  of 
the  RTC  Oversight  Board  instead.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  not  only 
do  that  but  to  make  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  a  part  of  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
where  I  think  it  belongs.  The  OCC 
should  also  be  made  an  independent 
regulatory  agency.  I  think  we  have  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  as  well.  There  are  a  vari- 
ety of  suggestions. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation, 
savings  and  loan  simplification  legisla- 
tion, so-called  SALSA  legislation,  and 
would  like  to  reintroduce  that  legisla- 
tion today  which  really  goes  beyond 
the  single  issue  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
that  legislation  and  a  statement  out- 
lining the  proposal  be  included  in  the 
Rbcord  at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  appreciate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
attempting  to  make  the  RTC  more  ac- 
countable, streamline  it,  and  make  it 
more  effective.  However,  there  are  a 
whole  variety  of  other  pieces  that  re- 
late to  this.  We  ought  to  pursue  this 
goal  in  a  more  comprehensive  way, 
starting  in  April  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
suggests. 

We  have  offered  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  on  this.  My 
BtafT  has  been  in  touch  with  his  office 
trying  to  get  his  ideas  as  we  look  at 
this  overall  simplification  package. 
There  are  a  lot  of  elements  to  it.  There 
Is  no  single  solution  to  the  RTC's  prob- 
lems. Let  us  address  these  concerns 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  in  the  prop- 
er procedure.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  KERREY.  How  much  time  do  I 
control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  15  seconds. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
my  colleagues  are  wrestling  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  530  billion  of  taxpayer 
money  to  go  in  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  530 
billion. 

I  assimie  they,  like  I,  have  tried  to 
discover  whether  or  not  this  process  is 
going  according  to  plan,  not  that  it  is 
perfect,  and  that  it  is  not  unpleasant.  I 
am  trying  to  iron  out  unpleasantries, 
whether  or  not  in  fact  the  taxpayer 
money  is  being  spent  correctly. 

I  have  heard  people  say  what  I  am 
proposing  to  do  is  abolish  the  RTC.  I 
am  not.  This  is  a  simple  procedure  to 
create  a  full-time  board  so  that  I  have 
a  strong  chairman,  and  so  that  we  can 
go  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  heard,  well.  Secretary  Brady  is 
out  there.  He  is  a  direct  personal  friend 
of  the  President.  He  is  almost  as  if  he 
is  elected.  He  has  a  special  quality 
about  him. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues.  Has  Sec- 
retary Brady  before  the  American  peo- 
ple presenting  this  policy,  given  a 
speech  talking  about  the  savings  and 
loan  problem  and  all  the  different 
things  we  have  to  do?  Has  he  been  out 
to  the  American  people  saying  to  them 
I  know  your  Congress  has  a  tough  deci- 
sion right  now  to  vote  the  money,  but 
support  them  when  they  vote  it. 

Instead  what  we  are  hearing  is  if  we 
do  not  vote  the  money  it  will  cost  us 
549  million  a  day.  The  RTC  has  already 
cost  us  money  the  last  18  months.  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
RTC.  If  you  believe  they  are  doing  a 
great  job,  vote  the  530  billion.  If  you 
believe  they  lost  this  money  already, 
and  that  they  will  lose  money  in  the 
future  unless  we  make  this  change, 
then  look  for  some  suitable  way  to 
change  this  structure  now. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  this.  It  is 
real  simple.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
getting  the  job  done  now.  I  believe  they 
are  costing  us  money  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  handling  it.  I  believe  we 
cannot  wait.  Every  day  we  wait  the 
RTC  is  going  to  have  a  difficult  time 
resolving  this  difficult  issue.  They  will 
have  a  difficult  time  selling  assets,  a 
difficult  time  making  decisions,  and 
once  every  2  months  the  Oversight 
Board  will  meet  to  try  to  determine 
what  it  is  doing  and  what  it  ought  not 
be  doing.  That  is  not  enough. 

There  is  inadequate  oversight  going 
on  right  now  on  the  part  of  that  policy 
board,  not  as  a  consequence  of  their  in- 
adequacy, their  personal  incompetence, 
or  anjrthing  like  that.  But  it  is  simply 
because  they  do  not  have  the  time  to 
do  it.  That  is  the  central  argument 
that  I  am  making  here  today. 

We  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  take  530  billion  from 


the  taxpayer.  This  is  an  issue  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  The  money  is  not  being 
well  spent;  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  collea^rues 
to  consider  that  we  ought  not  appro- 
priate any  additional  money  unless  we 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  kind  of  ac- 
countability and  oversight  that  indeed 
I  think  we  will  require  in  every  other 
area  of  Government. 

E^arlier  I  referenced  the  fact  that 
after  no  sleep  at  all  Secretary  Cheney 
came  to  the  appropriations  committee 
and  in  detail  presented  the  require- 
ments of  Desert  Storm.  But  no  such 
presentation  I  think  has  been  made  in 
this  particular  case.  We  are  simply 
being  asked,  trust  us  a  little  bit  more. 
We  have  done  the  best  we  can,  trust  us 
a  little  bit  more.  I  believe  they  have 
done  the  best  they  can.  I  think  we  can 
do  better. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  look  at  this 
amendment  not  as  undercutting  the 
President,  but,  indeed,  reinforcing  the 
authority  of  the  President.  This  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  resolve  this  fast- 
er and  least  expensively  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

I  yield  tiie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  42  seconds  left. 

Mr.  RIQGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  briefly  for  15 
seconds  fnom  the  time  he  has  left. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  do  have  some  ac- 
countability requirements  in  the  bill 
itself,  the  underlying  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  530  billion.  I  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  that.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska might  wish  to  do  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  but  they  might  want  to 
look  at  that. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  observe  the  account- 
ability provisions  in  there,  and  I  do  not 
fault  the  chairman  or  the  Banking 
Committee.  They  have  done  a  terrific 
job  in  trying  to  make  sure  this  is  in 
place.  Again,  simply  put,  we  have  a 
policy  board  in  charge  of  5150  billion 
that  only  has  the  time  to  meet  every  60 
days.  It  is  not  enough.  We  need  a  better 
system  than  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Semator  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  RIBGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  moves  to  table  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeae  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 
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The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Reid).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  22  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


Bentsen 

Gorton 

McCain 

Blden 

Graham 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gramm 

Mitchell 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

Brown 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Burns 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Hatneld 

Pressler 

Coats 

Henin 

RJegle 

Cochran 

Helm 

Roth 

Cohen 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Craig 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Jeffords 

Seymour 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Slmpeon 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Dlzon 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Dole 

Levin 

Symms 

Domenlct 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Lott 

Wallop 

0am 

Lugar 

Warner 

Gore 

Mack 

NAYS-37 

Wlrth 

Adams 

Exon 

Nickles 

Akaka 

Ford 

Pell 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Pryor 

Bingajnan 

Glenn 

Reld 

Boren 

HolUngs 

Robb 

Bradley 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Bryan 

Kerry 

Rudman 

Bumpers 

Kohl 

Sanford 

Burdlck 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Byrd 

Leahy 

Simon 

Conrad 

Metjenbaum 

Wells  tone 

Daschle 

MlkulBki 

DeConclnl 

Moynlhan 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  25)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  that  in  the  order  we  had 
discussed  earlier,  Senator  Specter  has 
a  nongermane  issue  that  he  intends  to 
raise  next,  which  is  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  dealing  with  war  crimes. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  sub- 
stance of  his  amendment  is  because  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  that. 
He  intends  to  be  back  on  the  floor  in 
approximately  10  minutes,  and  so  there 
will  be  a  brief  hiatus  until  then.  If 
there  Is  anyone  else  who  wants  to 
speak  in  that  period  of  time,  he  or  she 
should  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


U.S.  ECONOMIC  COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distlngrulshed  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren]  for  introducing  this 
legislation  earlier  today  along  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  and  myself. 

We  have  been  working  closely  for  a 
year  now   on  legislation   designed   to 


make  our  foreign  aid  programs  more 
relevant  to  our  economic  competitive- 
ness in  the  world.  It  has  been  clear  for 
some  time  that  the  other  major  inter- 
national so-called  donor  countries,  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  Germany,  and  also 
including  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Canada,  and  Italy,  tie  their  foreign  aid 
with  strong  strings  wrapped  around 
their  home  industries  and  they  are 
smart  to  do  that.  Their  aid-giving  is 
designed  to  improve  their  own  eco- 
nomic strength  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  recipi- 
ent countries  as  well.  The  United 
States  has  not  been  aggressive  enough 
in  tying  foreign  aid  and  economic  com- 
petitiveness together,  and  we  could  do 
much  in  this  area. 

In  order  to  confirm  and  deepen  our 
understanding  that  major  changes  need 
to  be  made  in  our  aid-giving  practices, 
I  authored  an  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  last  year. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  on  April 
27,  1990.  My  amendment,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  directed  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  lead  an  interagency  study 
on  the  full  range  of  issues  related  to 
tied-aid  practices.  The  study,  which 
has  been  completed,  was  to  reexamine 
thoroughly  the  "mechanisms  and  ways 
by  which  the  international  economic 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States 
may  be  enhanced"  through  our  aid  pro- 
grams and  to  examine  the  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  the  other  donor  countries. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
other  nations  do  more  to  promote  their 
economies  by  tying  their  foreign  aid 
programs  to  their  own  industrial  and 
business  interests.  A  1989  report  by  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  on  this  matter  concluded  that 
the  impact  of  U.S.  inattention  to  the 
opportunities  to  promote  U.S.  exports 
has  been  substantial,  estimated  to  be 
between  $2.4  and  $4.8  billion  in  losses  to 
American  exporters  per  year.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  to  interweave  our  development 
assistance  with  our  export  competi- 
tiveness, and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  now  available  in  new 
markets,  such  as  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  study  has  been  very  well  re- 
ceived as  an  important  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  this  complicated 
area.  It  is  a  lengthy  document,  and  so 
I  will  only  insert  in  the  Record  the  ex- 
ecutive summary  and  the  final  chapter 
on  suggestions  to  enhance  U.S.  inter- 
national economic  competitiveness.  I 
compliment  the  authors  of  the  study 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
this  excellent  work.  The  executive 
summary  points  out  that  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams are  characterized  by  a  "lack  of 
coherence"  regarding  the  access  that 
U.S.  firms  have  to  Government  financ- 
ing under  several  different  programs 
for  exports,  foreign  investment,  and 
other  business-related  activities.  It 
finds  that,  in  comi)aring  the  activities 


of  seven  major  international  donor 
countries,  in  the  general  categories  of 
capital  aid,  such  as  economic  infra- 
structure and  production,  "the  lowest 
share  is  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  directs  14  percent  of  its  aid  to 
transportation,  conununlcatlons.  en- 
ergy, agriculture,  industry,  mining, 
and  construction."  Italy  and  Japan.  In 
comparision,  "spent  over  60  percent  of 
their  aid  in  these  sectors,"  aid  which  is 
specifically  linked  to  the  donor  coun- 
tries' home  industries. 

Indeed,  the  major  recommendation  of 
the  study,  the  creation  of  a  special  so- 
called  third  window  in  AID.  to  focus  re- 
sources exclusively  on  a  capital 
projects  flmd  tied  to  U.S.  industries 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  introducing  today.  As 
the  study  concludes,  the  "third  window 
would  provide  grants  for  U.S.  exports 
for  developmentally  sound  capital 
projects  in  developing  countries  *  *  * 
taking  the  commercial  benefits  Into 
account."  This  special  fund  would  aug- 
ment bilateral  and  regional  aid  re- 
sources for  some  countries  or  finance 
projects  in  other  developing  countries, 
including  Eastern  Europe,  which  nor- 
mally have  received  little  or  no  tradi- 
tional aid  funding.  The  study  concludes 
that  this  third  window  "will  provide 
assistance  to  exporters  and  increase 
the  administration's  flexibility  in  re- 
source allocation." 

The  bill  introduced  today  calls  this 
third  window  a  "mixed  credit  facility" 
and  would  provide  $350  million  for  the 
financing  of  capital  projects.  I  would 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Leahy, 
would  favorably  consider  this  approach 
in  his  markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1992 
foreign  aid  bill.  Indeed.  Mr.  Leahy  has 
already  indicated  on  this  floor  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1991,  his  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, citing  an  important  article  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  13.  1991.  on 
the  aggressive  practices  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  article  pointed  out  that — 

While  the  United  SUtes  slashes  Ita  forel^ 
aid  budget  and  rethinks  its  international  as- 
sistance. Japan  Is  using  its  bountlAil  aid  cof- 
fer to  develop  Third  World  markets  for  the 
21st  century  in  many  cases  nsing  develop- 
ment aid  explicitly  to  promote  Japanese 
companies  against  Western  competitors. 

Now,  they  are  smart.  They  are  look- 
ing out  for  home  base.  They  believe 
that  charity  begins  at  home.  They  are 
putting  their  country  first  and  I  salute 
them  for  it. 

The  full  article  was  placed  in  the 
Record  by  Mr.  Leahy  on  February  6, 
1991. 

Last  year  I  also  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  to  provide  that  up  to  $500  million 
of  the  regular  economic  support  f\ind 
money,  which  totals  some  $3.1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  be  used  to  promote 
U.S.  exports.  The  conference  commit- 
tee  included  this  requirement  in  its 
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final  conference  report  at  a  level  of 
S300  mllUon. 

So  the  amount  of  money  that  I  had  in 
my  amendment  was  reduced  but  to  a 
level  of  S300  million.  I  hope  that  we  will 
b«  getting  IndlcatlonB  soon  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  In  fact  made  an  effort  to  incresiee 
our  tied  commercial  aid  at  levels  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  amendment. 

The  United  States  is  an  international 
power.  But  the  demands  of  that  role 
which  we  have  met  in  splendid  fashion 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  should  also  serve  to 
remind  us  that  we  cannot  flnancially 
afford  to  play  the  role  of  world  police- 
man. We  are  asking  our  allies  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  Desert 
Shield.  These  same  allies  are  busy  se- 
curing foreign  markets  for  their  busi- 
nesses, and  they  are  using  their  foreign 
aid  programs  as  an  important  tool  in 
that  effort. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  administra- 
tion tackled  this  obvious  weakness  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial  base.  The  long-run  effect 
of  continued  inattention  will  only  be  to 
further  weaken  our  ability  to  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  the  world. 

Again,  I  commend  Mr.  Boren  and  Mr. 
BKNT8EN  for  joining  in  this  Initiative, 
and  believe  that  this  year  we  may 
make  some  substantial  progress  in  the 
area  of  tied  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  raising  what  I  think  is  a 
very  important  issue. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  area  of  tied 
aid.  In  a  perfect  world  we  will  not  even 
have  to  consider  such  an  issue.  But  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  appro- 
priately pointed  out.  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  nations  that  compete  with  us  and 
also  tie  their  aid  in  a  way  to  improve 
their  competitiveness. 

I  get  very  concerned.  For  example,  In 
these  past  few  months  while  the  United 
States  has  borne  the  lion's  share  of  the 
burden  in  Desert  Storm,  two  allies 
which  will  benefit  much  by  keeping 
that  supply  of  oil  unhampered,  Japan 
and  Oermany,  have  done  precious  lit- 
tle. We  hear  the  check  Is  in  the  mail. 
We  keep  hearing  it  is. 

I  Intend  soon.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
port on  a  regular  basis  to  the  Senate 
on  JUBt  how  much  has  been  promised. 
and  Just  how  much  has  shown  up  in  the 
till,  80  that  we  do  not  forget  in  the  eu- 
phoria of  having  a  very,  very  successful 
campaign  in  the  gulf  that  there  are 
■till  some  people  who  owe  some  money 
here. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
any  Biember  of  the  Senate,  who  knows 
the  dlBtlngulshed  Senator  flrom  West 
Virginia,  who  has  served  even  a  fl-ac- 


tion  of  the  time  that  I  have — now  be- 
ginning my  17th  year  serving  with 
him— knows  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  going  to  not 
only  check  those  figures  they  received 
but  the  money  coming  in.  I  suspect 
checking  more  than  once,  and  we  will 
have  probably  as  tight  and  tough  and 
careful  an  accounting  as  anybody. 

But  on  the  question  of  tied  aid,  it 
makes  no  sense  for  us  to  look  at  other 
countries,  very  wealthy  countries, 
Japan  and  others,  who  are  sending  out 
aid  only  as  It  benefits  them  directly,  or 
their  companies  and  manufacturers  di- 
rectly, without  the  consideration  of 
the  humanitarian  aid  that  we  do.  We 
are  going  to  have  more  tied  aid  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  that  re- 
gard. He  knows  of  my  own  concern.  I 
appreciate  the  kind  comments  he  made 
about  that. 

I  think  If  there  Is  ever  a  year  where 
we  should  face  that  issue  square  on,  it 
Is  this  year,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will. 

I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont.  He  suggested,  Just  as  I  felt  he 
would,  and  has  indicated  a  continuing 
strong  interest  in  this  matter.  I  am 
sure  that  being  in  the  position  that  he 
holds  he  will  be  able  to  exert  strong 
pressure  on  helping  to  influence  the 
thinking  of  our  powers  that  be  as  they 
develop  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  Included  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  an  executive  summary  of  the 
report  to  which  I  have  referred  to- 
gether with  a  supplement  entitled  "En- 
hancing U.S.  International  Economic 
Competitiveness"  which  also  Is  shown. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Inter.nat:onal    Financing    Programs    and 

U.S.    International    Economic    Competi- 

TIVE.'tESS 

(A  Stufly  Prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration. September  20.  1990) 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

On  May  26.  1990,  Congress  mandated  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  examine  the  use 
of  forelgrn  aBslstance  and  other  government 
international  financing  programs  to  advance 
national  economic  Interests  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  France,  Oermany,  Japan, 
and  ths  United  Kingdom.  The  mandate  also 
directed  that  mechanisms  and  ways  be  ex- 
plored to  enhance  U.S.  International  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  through  such  financ- 
ing programs. 

Chapter  I  describes  the  financing  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  and  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program,  together  with 
their  foreign  counterparts.  It  is  found  that 
U.S.  firms  have  access  to  government  financ- 


ing under  several  different  programs  for 
their  export,  foreign  investment,  and  other 
buslness-rolated  activities. 

Chapter  I  notes,  however,  that  some  ob- 
servers have  perceived  a  lack  of  coherence 
among  the  U.S.  programs.  Particularly  with 
regard  to  tiled  aid.  they  believe  that  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  business  support  func- 
tions tend  to  diverge  Instead  of  proceeding  In 
an  Integrated  and  coordinated  manner.  Thus, 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
AID  can  do  more  at  the  margin  to  support 
U.S.  trade  and  Investment  Interests.  The  ob- 
jectives r«maln  of  attempting  to  enhance 
U,S.  Interaatlonal  competitiveness  while  es- 
tablishing strong  and  vigorous  AID  pro- 
grams. 

Chapter  II  finds  that  developing  countries 
received,  aet,  over  $100  billion  In  resources 
from  all  sources  In  calendar  year  1988.  Al- 
most two-ehlrds  consisted  of  official  develop- 
ment flnaace,  while  one-third  were  private 
flows.  Net  export  credit  flows  were  low.  By 
the  late  iWOe,  official  development  finance 
had  surpassed  private  and  export  credit  flows 
to  become  the  largest  component  of  net  re- 
source flows  to  developing  countries. 

Bilateral  Official  Development  Assistance 
CODA)  from  the  seven  largest  donors  totalled 
$36  billion  In  1987.  The  U.S.  share,  though 
large,  was  stagnant  over  time,  while  the  lev- 
els of  most  of  the  other  six  donors  were  ris- 
ing. In  June  1990,  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  (DAC)  released  provisional 
1989  data  Icdlcatlng  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  amount  of  U.S.  net  ODA  disbursements 
fell  to  second  place  among  DAC  countries, 
after  Japan's. 

On  ald-tjrlng,  the  United  States,  with  46 
percent  of  Its  aid  funds  reported  as  untied  In 
1967,  Is  In  the  middle  range  of  the  seven 
major  doner  countries.  Formal  ald-tylng  Is 
supplemented,  however,  by  Informal  mecha- 
nisms to  snhance  the  export  reflows  from 
aid;  some  such  mechanisms  are  discussed. 
The  study  explores  "addltlonallty"  strate- 
gies by  aid  recipients  and  donors  and  cites 
the  views  Of  a  number  of  observers  that  do- 
nors' ald-tjylng  can  be  enhanced  by  con- 
centrating aid  on  caplUl  projects  and  mini- 
mizing It  on  cash  transfers  and  basic  human 
needs  projects. 

On  sector  distribution,  the  seven  major  do- 
nors as  a  group  devote  a  large  share  of  their 
aid  to  purposes  classified  by  the  DAC  as 
•'Economic  Infrastructure"  and  "Produc- 
tion." The  lowest  share  is  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  directs  14  percent  of  Its  aid  to 
transportation,  communications,  energy,  ag- 
riculture. Industry,  mining,  and  construc- 
tion. Italy  und  Japan  spent  over  60  percent  of 
their  aid  In  these  sectors. 

The  regional  distribution  of  aid  reflects 
long-standing  economic  and  geopolitical  In- 
terests of  donor  countries,  rather  than  com- 
mercial motives.  Geographic  ODA  concentra- 
tion in  traditional  markets  tends  to  freeze 
out  other  qountrles'  suppliers.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  doaor's  historic  geographic  patterns 
constrain  tShe  flexible  use  of  ODA  to  pene- 
trate non-tradltlonal  markets  where  other 
donors  predominate. 

On  an  Individual  country  level,  however, 
some  aid  recipients  have  become  known  as 
"spoiled  markets."  They  are  seen  to  be 
blanketed  with  ODA  tied  to  specific  capital 
projects,  such  that  concessional  flnanclng  Is 
essential  or  customary  for  capital  goods 
sales.  The  lame  countries  tend  to  be  repeat- 
edly named  as  spoiled  markete  and  are  the 
target  of  the  most  recent  U.S.  Government 
efforts  to  counter  commercially-motivated 
tied  aid. 

Chapter  III  discusses  three  special  topics: 
Financing    for    Eastern    Europe,    environ- 
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mental  protection  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
U.S.  tied  aid  policy.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
the  study  finds  that  over  $22  billion  of  fi- 
nancing has  been  pledged  for  Hungary  and 
Poland  during  the  past  year,  but  cautions 
that  these  pledges  should  not,  for  several 
reasons,  be  considered  as  aid  in  the  same 
sense  as  aid  for  developing  countries.  Around 
$11  billion  of  the  total  Is  earmarked  for  Pol- 
ish debt  relief  and  Stabilization  Fund.  The 
remainder  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  export 
credit  and  investment  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees on  market-related  terms;  thus,  ample 
resources  appear  available  to  sustain  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  commercial  activities  In 
Poland  and  Hungary.  Since  a  pattern  of 
concessional  lending  has  not  yet  surfaced  for 
Eastern  Europe,  the  terms  of  U.S.  financing 
seem  to  be  competitive,  but  the  supply  of  the 
U.S.  financing  may  need  to  be  augmented  if 
American  firms  are  to  have  access  to  financ- 
ing for  their  Eastern  European  business. 

The  environmental  protection  needs  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  described,  and  various 
approaches  to  safeguard  the  environment  are 
outlined.  U.S.  firms,  with  a  vast  reservoir  of 
pollution  abatement  technology  and  equip- 
ment developed  over  two  decades  of  experi- 
ence with  domestic  environmental  problems, 
are  In  a  position  to  assist  Eastern  Europe. 
Large  amounts  of  financing  will  be  required. 
Some  1300  million  of  bilateral  funds  made 
available  is  a  useful  first  step;  additional  fi- 
nancing can  be  exx)ected  as  pollution  control 
technology  Is  incorporated  In  new  facilities 
being  built  with  financing  under  the  general 
export  credit  lines. 

U.S.  policy  on  tied  aid  is  reviewed.  The 
overarching  objective  throughout  has  been 
to  remove  credit  subsidy.  Including  commer- 
cially-motivated aid,  as  an  element  of  trade 
competition  while  maintaining  a  flow  of  re- 
sources on  appropriate  terms  to  needy  devel- 
oping countries.  The  evolution  of  U.S.  policy 
and  the  Introduction  of  limited  financial 
countermeasures  are  described.  The  most  re- 
cent countermeasure,  in  May  1990,  Is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Joint  AID/Exlmbank  $500  million 
pool  of  funds  for  capital  goods  financing  in 
the  spoiled  markets  of  Indonesia,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

Chapter  IV  recounts  the  views  of  private 
sector  spokespersons.  They  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  Integrating  aid 
and  trade  objectives  and  claim  serious  ad- 
verse Impacts  Trom  tied  aid  on  their  busi- 
ness. Skepticism  is  expressed  about  the  re- 
sults of  the  U.S.  negotiating  strategy.  Sev- 
eral underscore  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing exports  of  capital  goods  and  emphasize 
the  developmental  benefit  of  capital 
projects.  The  creation  at  AID  of  a  financing 
facility  dedicated  to  the  financing  of  capital 
goods  is  recommended. 

Chapter  V  explores  the  concept  of  a  "Third 
Window"  at  AID  as  a  basis  for  further  joint 
development  by  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  Third  Window,  which  would  sup- 
plement the  existing  Development  Assist- 
ance and  Economic  Support  Fund  at  AID, 
would  finance  U.S.  exports  for  capital 
projects  In  developing  countries  and  not 
compete  for  resources  against  Basic  Human 
Needs  nor  budgetary/commodity  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  existing  programs.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  Third  Window  would  enhance 
addltionality  and  would  be  authorized  at  a 
modest  percentage  of  development  assist- 
ance appropriations. 

V.  BNHANCINO  U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
COMPETrnVENESB 

Congress  directed  that  this  study  explore 
ways  and  mechanisms  to  enhance  U.S.  inter- 
national economic  competitiveness  through 


financing  programs.  One  idea  that  has  often 
been  brought  forth  Is  the  creation  of  a  cap- 
ital projects  fund  within  AID  to  supplement 
Economic  Support  Funds  (E8F)  and  Develop- 
ment Assistance  (DA)  resources.  This  capital 
projects  fund  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
"Third  Window." 

The  Third  Window  would  provide  grants 
for  U.S.  exports  for  developmentally  sound 
capital  projects  in  developing  countries.  The 
Third  Window  must  be  tree  of  regional  and 
country  earmarking  in  order  that  the  recipi- 
ent perceives  that  the  aid  resources  are  to  be 
tied  directly  to  new  procurement.  Its  funds 
could  be  combined  with  Eximbank  or  private 
finance  at  market  rates,  multiplying  total 
resources  availability.  The  Third  Window 
would  be  operated  in  accordance  with  the 
OECD  Export  Credit  Arrangement  and  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  Basic  Human  Needs  cri- 
teria. 

Such  a  structure  would  enable  AID  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  developing  countries  for  devel- 
opmentally-sound  capital  projects,  taking 
commercial  benefits  Into  account.  To  work 
effectively,  the  Third  Window  must  operate 
flexibly  and  respond  to  the  widespread  oppor- 
tunities In  the  various  areas  of  the  develop- 
ing world.  A  pro  of  the  approach,  therefore. 
Is  its  greater  flexibility.  Centrally-funded 
Third  Window  resources  would  augment  bi- 
lateral and  regional  aid  resources  for  some 
countries  or  finance  projects  in  other  devel- 
oping countries  that  normally  receive  little 
or  no  DA  or  ESF  funding,  including  middle- 
income  countries.  The  Third  Window  could 
also  support  U.S.  suppliers  at  the  bidding 
stage  as  well  as  on  upcoming  projects  In  a 
longer  time  frame.  Third  Window  resources 
would  not  be  transferred  to  other  uses  and.  If 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
would  lapse. 

The  Third  Window  will  provide  assistance 
to  exporters  and  Increase  the  Administra- 
tion's flexibility  in  resource  allocation.  A 
con  is  Its  cost.  Under  the  budget  agreement, 
both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
agreed  to  a  five-year  cap  on  International 
discretionary  spending.  Resources  for  the 
Third  Window  must  come  from  cuts  to  other 
programs,  including  possibly  other  foreign 
aid  programs. 

In  the  near-term,  apart  from  a  full-Hedged 
Third  Window,  and  In  order  to  address  ox- 
porters'  concerns  within  budget  constraints, 
the  Administration  has  sought  a  creative  ap- 
proach to  Increase  the  economic  impact  of 
our  assistance  in  the  United  States  while 
contributing  to  our  overall  development  ob- 
jectives. In  May  1990,  AID  and  Eximbank  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  $500  million  facil- 
ity to  nnance  the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services  for  developmentally  sound  capital 
projects  in  Asian  markets.  AID'S  contribu- 
tion to  this  facility  will  be  $100  million  with 
the  remainder  provided  by  Ehclmbank  in  the 
form  of  War  Chest  grants  and  loan  guaran- 
tees. This  facility  is  Intended  to  finance  cap- 
ital projects  in  four  Asian  countries  (Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land) and  four  key  sectors  (construction,  en- 
ergy, transport,  and  telecommunications). 

Bilateral  agreements  were  concluded  with 
Thailand  and  Indonesia  to  provide  $125  mil- 
lion of  mixed  credits  to  each  country  for  cap- 
ital projects  development.  A  Philippine 
mixed  credit  facility  has  also  recently  been 
created.  Although  Pakistan  has  been  on  a 
slower  track,  we  hope  to  conclude  bilateral 
agreements  in  November.  Cooperation  be- 
tween AID  and  Eximbank  has  been  excellent. 

Another  method  to  contribute  to  improv- 
ing U.S.  competitiveness  overseas  Is  to  make 
full   use   of  AID'S   "Buy   American"   policy. 


AID  AdminiBtrator  Roekens  has  order«d  that 
a  new  system  be  devised  for  collectlsg  AID 
expenditure  data  by  the  source  and  origin  of 
the  procurement.  In  addition,  be  has  ontorad 
that  local  procurement  be  raBtricted  by  lim- 
iting procurement  waiver  authority.  The  Ad- 
ministrator has  further  directed  that  AID  be 
prepared  to  provide  Congress  aod  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  progress  reports  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  "Buy  American"  policy. 
The  first  such  report  should  be  available  In 
about  five  months. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  has  taken 
preemptive  action  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
exporters  without  spending  additional  re- 
sources. Most  recently,  the  Administration 
has  been  successful  in  keeping  tied  aid  out  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Since  the  1970b  the  Adminis- 
tration has  successfully  used  the  War  Chest 
and  AID  funds  in  selected  cases  both  defen- 
sively and  offensively  to  discipline  foreign 
tied  aid  practices,  increased  the 
concessionality  level  of  tied  aid,  and  Im- 
proved notification  procedures.  The  Admin- 
istration will  continue  to  discipline  preda- 
tory tied  aid  practices  through  aggressive 
use  of  available  funding  and  sustained  nego- 
tiations. 

In  conclusion,  any  U.S.  response  to  the 
problems  of  tied  aid  and  export  •ubeldlzatlon 
that  would  change  foreign  aid  poHcy  or  In- 
crease capital  project  expenditures  must 
avoid  increasing  the  budget  deficit  or  sac- 
rificing important  foreign  policy  objectives. 
The  Administration  welcomes  a  continuing 
dialogue  with  Congress  on  this  Important 
Issue. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  ftom  Pennsylvania  Is 
recognized. 


The 


pro- 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  D'Amato 
amendment  be  set-aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  managers  who  will  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  which  I 
am  about  to  offer. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  still  being 
approved  by  the  leadership,  and  If  the 
Senator  can  go  ahead  and  speak,  we 
will  Interrupt  him  when  we  are  ready 
to  go. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  71 


(Purpoee:  To  amend  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991  to  encour- 
age the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
confer  with  the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait, 
countries  of  the  Coalition  or  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  an  International 
Criminal  Court  or  an  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  to  try  and  punish  all  individ- 
uals, including  lYesident  Saddam  Hussein, 
involved  in  the  planning  or  execution  of 
Crimes  against  Peace,  War  Crimes,  and 
Crimes  against  Humanity  as  defined  under 
international  law) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  flx)m  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  27. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert: 

Findings: 

The  International  Military  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  held  the  initiation  of  a  war  of  ag- 
gression to  be  "not  only  an  international 
crime  (but  also)  the  supreme  international 
crime  differing  only  from  other  war  crimes 
In  that  It  contains  within  itself  the  accumu- 
lated evil  of  the  whole:" 

On  August  2,  1990,  and  without  provo- 
cation, Iraq  initiated  a  war  of  aggression 
against  the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait: 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  imposes 
on  its  members  the  obligations  to  "refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  iwlitical  independence  of  any  state" 
and  to  "settle  their  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means;" 

The  leaders  of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  a 
country  which  Is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, did  violate  this  provision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter; 

The  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War  (the  Fourth  (Geneva  Convention)  im- 
poses certain  obligations  upon  a  belligerent 
State,  occupying  another  country  by  force  of 
arnu,  in  order  to  protect  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  occupied  territory  from  some  of 
the  ravages  of  the  conflict; 

The  public  testimony  of  victims  and  wit- 
nesses has  indicated  that  Iraqi  officials  vio- 
lated Article  TT  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention by  their  inhumane  treatment  and 
acts  of  violence  against  the  Kuwaiti  civilian 
population,  including  women; 

The  public  testimony  of  victims  and  wit- 
nesses has  indicated  that  Iraqi  officials  vio- 
lated Articles  31  and  32  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  by  subjecting  Kuwaiti  civilians 
to  physical  coercion,  suffering  and  extermi- 
natiOD  in  order  to  obtain  information; 

Article  146  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion states  that  persons  committing  "grave 
hreaches"  are  to  be  apprehended  and  sub- 
jected to  trial; 

"Grave  breaches"  are  defined  to  Include: 
"willful  killing,  torture  or  Inhuman  treat- 
ment .  .  .,  wlllfally  causing  great  suffering 
or  eerioas  injury  to  body  or  health,  talcing  of 
hostages  and  extensive  destruction  and  ap- 


propriation of  property,  not  justified  by  mili- 
tary necessity:" 

Both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties  to  the 
Fourth  (Jeneva  Convention; 

On  several  occasions  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  found  Iraq's  treatment 
of  Kuwaiti  civilians  violative  of  inter- 
national law; 

In  Resolution  665,  adopted  on  August  25, 
1990.  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  de- 
plored "the  loss  of  innocent  life  stemming 
from  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait;" 

In  Resolution  670,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  on  September  25. 
1990.  it  condemned  further  "the  treatment  by 
Iraqi  forces  on  Kuwaiti  nationals  and 
reaffirmed  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion applied  to  Kuwait;" 

In  Resolution  674,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  demanded  that  Iraq  cease 
mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti  nations 
in  violation  of  the  Convention  and  reminded 
Iraq  that  it  would  be  liable  for  any  damage 
or  injury  suffered  by  Kuwaiti  nationals  due 
to  Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupation; 

The  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (the  Third 
Geneva  or  POW  Convention)  sets  forth  stand- 
ards for  the  treatment  of  civilians  and  inca- 
pacitated combatants  during  time  of  hos- 
tilities 

Iraq  Is  a  party  to  the  POW  Convention: 

There  is  evidence  and  testimony  that  Iraq 
violated  articles  of  the  POW  Convention  by 
its  physical  and  psychological  abuse  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  POW's  including  members 
of  the  International  press; 

There  is  evidence  and  testimony  that  Iraq 
violated  articles  of  the  POW  Convention  by 
placing  POWs  in  solitary  confinement,  fail- 
ing to  shelter  POWs  against  air  bombard- 
ment and  denying  POWs  contact  with  the 
outside  world; 

In  Resolution  667,  adopted  on  September 
16.  199(^  the  Security  Council  expressed  "out- 
rage" at  Iraq's  abduction  of  several  persons 
from  diplomatic  premises  in  violation  of  the 
Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Relations; 

In  violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  conven- 
tion, Iraq  did  fire  missiles  on  Israel  with  the 
intent  of  making  it  a  party  to  war  and  with 
the  intent  of  killing  or  injuring  innocent  ci- 
vilians; 

Iraq  has  inflicted  grave  risk  to  the  health 
and  weill-being  of  innocent  civilians  in  the 
region  by  its  willful  setting  on  fire  of  Ku- 
waiti oil  wells  and  its  willful  spilling  of  oil 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  in  the  mass 
pollution  of  air  and  water; 

For  all  of  the  above  incidents,  it  is  not  a 
defense  that  an  individual  in  committing 
such  heinous  acts  acted  under  orders  of  high- 
er government  officials  (International  Mili- 
tary TVibunal  (Nuremberg)  Judgment  and 
Sentences,  41  A.J.I.L.  172  (1946)  ("That  a  sol- 
dier was  ordered  to  kill  or  torture  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law  of  war  has  never 
been  recognized  as  a  defense  to  such  acts  of 
brutality."); 

The  Nuremberg  tribunal  provision  which 
held  that  "crimes  against  international  law 
are  committed  by  men,  not  abstract  entitles, 
and  only  by  punishing  individuals  who  com- 
mit such  crimes  can  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national law  be  enforced"'  is  as  valid  today 
as  it  was  in  1946; 

A  faflure  to  try  ahd  punish  leaders  and 
other  persons  for  crimes  against  Inter- 
national law  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  negatively  impacts  the  value  of  de- 
terrenoe  to  future  illegal  acts. 

Therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  confer  with  Kuwait, 


other  Meqiber  Nations  of  the  Coalition  or 
the  United  Nations  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Clk'iminal  Court  or  an  International 
Military  TVibunal  to  try  and  punish  all  indi- 
viduals Involved  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  the  above  referenced  crimes.  Including 
Saddam  Hcsseln. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  calling  for  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  for  the  Presi- 
dent, after  conferring  with  our  coali- 
tion allies,  to  establish  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  to  try  Iraqi 
war  criminals. 

I  am  advised  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  another  commitment. 
Therefore,  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to 
him  at  tils  time,  before  regaining  the 
floor  to  state  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  and  the  reasons  for  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  so 
that  it  is  understood,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  yielded  the  floor,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  be 
recognized,  and  it  will  be  the  require- 
ment under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seek  recognition. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, witH  the  understanding  that  when 
he  concludes  his  statement,  I  retain 
the  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
coiu'tesy  and  help  here. 

I  rise  to  express  my  general  support 
for  the  concept  of  a  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal and  war  crimes  trials.  I  speak  per- 
haps objectively,  because  my  own  fa- 
ther waa  a  U.S.  representative  of  the 
U.N.  War  Crimes  Tribunal  Conunisslon 
that  set  the  groundwork  for  Nuremberg 
after  Woiid  War  II.  I  remember  his  the- 
ory, and  the  one  of  those  of  us  who  fol- 
lowed the  war  crimes  trials,  was  that 
by  having  such  a  procedure,  it  perhaps 
might  discourage  In  the  future  other 
aggressor*  from  engaging  In  a  war.  if 
they  knew  that  if  they  were  defeated, 
they  would  suffer  for  their  mlsjudg- 
ment  and  maljudgment.  This  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  look  forward  to  sup- 
porting lU 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  words  of  support.  I 
think  that  the  endorsement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  very  meaningful  in  light  of  his  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  field  and  the 
reference  he  has  made  of  his  own  fam- 
ily background  in  this  Important  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment  is  to  see  to  it  that  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq,  the  Iraq 
Revolutionary  Council,  and  all  others 
who  may  be  liable  for  war  crimes  are 
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brought  to  trial  in  accordance  with 
principles  of  International  law. 

We  have  witnessed  a  historic  event  In 
the  course  of  the  past  several  months, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  there  has 
been  action  by  an  international  organi- 
zation under  the  principles  of  collec- 
tive security.  Indeed,  the  dreams  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  after  World  War  I,  re- 
gauxilng  a  League  of  Nations,  have  now 
been  realized  with  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  gulf  war.  The 
gulf  war  has  established  a  historic 
principle  as  the  international  commu- 
nity has  banded  together  to  thwart  ag- 
gression. 

A  very  Important  corollary  to  this 
international  action,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  proceed  to  Identify  those  against 
whom  evidence  of  war  crimes  exists 
and  to  proceed  with  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. 

It  is  a  violation  of  international  law 
to  carry  on  a  war  of  aggression,  and  it 
is  a  violation  of  international  law  to 
violate  the  U.N.  Charter  in  such  a  war 
of  aggression. 

Beyond  that,  there  have  been  allega- 
tions of  numerous  violations  of  inter- 
national law;  I  state  allegations  with 
some  care  at  this  time,  because  they 
are  in  the  form  of  charges.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  evidentiary  base 
laid  by  what  we  have  seen  through  the 
medium  of  television,  and  what  we 
know  as  a  matter  of  what  you  might 
call  judicial  notice,  with  atrocities 
against  the  people  of  Kuwait,  with  vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war,  with  United  States  citizens  being 
taken  hostage  and  being  placed  at  stra- 
tegic sites  as  human  shields,  and  with 
some  39  Scud  missiles  being  lobbed  into 
Israel  aimed  at  major  population  cen- 
ters like  Tel  Aviv.  We  maintain,  for  the 
purposes  of  criminal  process,  the  alle- 
gation of  presentation  of  evidence  to  be 
lodged  against  those  where  a  prima 
facie  case  exists,  which  should  be  and 
can  be  carried  forward  if  the  appro- 
priate tribunal  is  established. 

Following  World  War  11,  at  Nurem- 
berg, we  did  establish  the  principle 
that  individuals  would  be  held  liable 
for  their  conduct.  The  principle  was  es- 
tablished that  it  was  no  defense  for  an 
Individual  to  claim  that  he  or  she  had 
acted  pursuant  to  orders  from  a  supe- 
rior officer. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  pointed  out,  a  portion  of 
this  consideration  was  to  act  as  a  de- 
terrent to  others  who  would  know  that 
If  they  carried  out  acts  in  violation  of 
international  law,  which  constituted 
war  crimes,  that  they  would  be  held 
personally  liable. 

In  October  1990,  President  Bush  put 
President  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraa  on 
notice  that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
world  community  to  hold  individuals 
liable  for  war  crimes. 

As  the  war  has  ended,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible at  this  time  to  bring  individual 
Iraqis  into  custody  because  the  man- 


date of  the  United  Nations  was  limited 
to  ousting  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  and  the 
U.N.  forces,  led  by  the  United  States, 
observed  that  mandate. 

We  now  have  the  undesirable  con- 
sequence of  having  the  war  over  but 
having  Saddam  Hussein  remain  in 
power.  What  his  eventual  fate  will  be  is 
unknown.  It  is  the  hope  of  many,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  that  the  people  of 
Iraq  will  find  a  way  to  oust  him  as 
their  leader. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  sanctions 
will  be  maintained.  Certainly,  military 
saxLCtions  against  Iraq  ought  to  be 
maintained  permanently.  But  eco- 
nomic sanctions  ought  to  be  main- 
tained as  well,  except  for  food  and  med- 
ical supplies  to  the  people  of  Iraq, 
against  whom  we  have  no  quarrel. 

To  the  extent  that  more  sophisti- 
cated economic  sanctions  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  be,  as  I  say,  the 
hope  of  many,  including  this  Senator, 
that  the  people  of  Iraq  would  find  new 
leadership  for  themselves.  If  that  were 
to  be  the  case,  then  there  would  be  the 
issue  of  taking  Saddam  Hassein  and 
others  into  custody.  However,  as  we 
discussed  this  matter  today,  there  can- 
not be  a  comprehensive  answer  articu- 
lated as  to  how  that  will  occur. 

It  is  my  belief  we  ought  to  start  the 
machinery  In  motion.  The  logical  first 
step  to  take  is  this  Senate  resolution 
which  would  express,  and  I  hope  force- 
fully, a  desire  to  hold  individual  Iraqi 
officials  responsible  for  their  actions. 
Although  the  managers  have  already 
stated  their  Intention  to  attempt  to 
table  my  amendment  because  they  are 
tabling  all  of  the  pending  amendments, 
it  could  be  possible  the  managers 
might  vote  against  their  own  tabling 
motion  if  they  agree  with  the  principle 
of  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  briefly  at  that  point  on  that  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  like  to  now 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  establishes  the  time  we  have 
worked  out  between  ourselves  and 
enter  that  into  the  Record.  Also,  if  I 
may  just  do  that.  I  will  raise  one  other 
question  with  the  Senator  just  with  re- 
spect to  how  we  will  manage  the  dis- 
position of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous-con- 
sent that  there  be  1  hour  for  debate  on 
the  Specter  amendment  No.  27  with  the 
time  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usual  form;  that  30  minutes  of  the 
time  be  utilized  today  and  the  remain- 
ing 30  minutes  be  used  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  S.  419  on 
Thursday,  March  7;  and  that  no  amend- 
ments be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Further,  I  might  just 
say.  while  having  the  floor  here,  that 


perhaps  what  we  could  also  do,  because 
this  issue  is  apart  from  the  normal  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation, that  we  could,  when  we  fUnish 
debate,  put  the  vote  for  that  at  the  end 
of  our  discussion  to  occur  just  prior  to 
third  reading  so  that  we  could  have  the 
vote  at  that  time  after  the  other  busi- 
ness directly  related  to  the  bill  has 
been  handled  in  the  normal  form. 
Would  the  Senator  find  that  an  agree- 
able course  of  events? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  for  that  sugges- 
tion, and  that  is  agreeable.  It  would  be 
my  hope  at  that  juncture,  after  having 
conferred  briefly  with  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Banking  Committee— 
and  I  understand  the  principle  that  the 
tabling  is  done,  so  that  the  amend- 
ments can  be  defeated  and  move  to 
final  passage — that  there  might  be  an 
interest  even  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  in  supporting  this  res- 
olution. I  think  that  chronology  would 
accommodate  that  direction. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Very  good.  Then  I  will 
not  enter  a  unanimous-consent  request 
on  that  aspect  but  only  then  proceed 
with  the  understanding  that  the  vote 
will  then  come  just  prior  to  the  third 
reading  on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly acceptable,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest? K  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
propounding  that  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Pursuant  to  that  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  is  it  true  that  time  be- 
gins to  run  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  started  the  com- 
ment about  the— would  the  Chair  re- 
peat what  the  Chair  just  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  14  minutes  and  49  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Was  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  tonight  and  thirty  minutes  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  had  started  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  potential  ouster  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  an  opportunity  for  Saddam 
Hussein  and  others  who  might  be 
charged  with  war  crimes  to  be  taken 
into  custody  and  had  noted  that  this 
was  problematical  at  this  point  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

The  customary  approach  in  a  crlniil- 
nal  prosecution  is  to  take  defendants 
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into  custody  and  have  them  in  court 
and  to  have  them  present  when  the 
proceedings  go  forward  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves.  It  may 
well  be  these  criminal  proceedings 
could  gro  forward  even  though  Saddam 
Hussein  and  other  defendants  were  not 
present. 

That  would  constitute  a  trial  "in 
absentia",  a  Latin  expression  which 
means  while  they  are  absent.  There  is 
precedent  for  trjring  a  defendant  while 
the  defendant  is  not  present  but  is  in 
fact  absent.  Under  the  Nuremberg  war 
trials  there  were  defendants  who  were 
tried  in  absentia;  that  is,  they  were  not 
present.  And  there  is  precedent  in  U.S. 
law  where  an  individual  may  be  tried 
In  a  variety  of  circumstances,  again,  in 
absentia,  when  that  individual  Is  not 
present  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

So  there  is  ample  precedent  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  criminal  prosecution 
even  in  the  absence  of  Saddam  Hussein 
or  of  other  defendants. 

Mr.  President,  the  trial  should  be 
held  for  many  reasons.  One  reason  is 
there  should  be  a  clear-cut  statement 
by  the  world  community  of  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  actions  of  Iraq  in  conduct- 
ing this  war  of  aggression  against  Ku- 
wait, abhorrence  at  the  atrocities 
against  the  citizens  of  Kuwait,  abhor- 
rence against  the  treatment  of  United 
States  nationals,  and  abhorrence  at  the 
sending  of  missiles  into  civilian  popu- 
lations, Tel  Aviv,  for  example,  without 
any  conceivable  purpose  or  military 
objective. 

This  proceeding  is  also  of  enormous 
importance  in  laying  out  the  evidence 
to  the  world  as  to  the  conduct  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  others  so  that  there 
would  be  no  mistake  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  not  an  international  hero  by 
anybody's  standards  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Iraqis  is  deplorable  and  the 
conduct  of  Saddam  Hussein  is  subject 
to  world  censure. 

We  have  had  a  curious  process  in  the 
course  of  the  past  many  months,  Mr. 
President,  as  we  all  know.  There  were 
many  in  the  world  who  were  lauding 
Saddam  Hussein  as  a  great  hero,  even 
as  he  perpetrated  this  horrible  chain  of 
conduct.  There  has  been  a  suggestion 
that  Saddam  Hussein  might  emerge  as 
a  political  victor,  even  though  he  had 
led  his  nation  to  the  worst  military  de- 
feat In  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  appears  at  this  time,  with  the  Iraqi 
surrender  and  the  imconditional  with- 
drawal of  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  that  there 
is  little  basis  for  a  contention  to  be 
made  that  Saddam  Hussein  has 
emerged  in  any  sense  as  a  victor.  But 
even  as  we  discuss  this  matter  at  the 
moment.  It  cannot  be  ruled  out  for  a 
certainty  that  there  will  not  be  some 
who  will  claim  that  Saddam  Hussein 
and  Iraq  have  emerged  in  some  way 
with  some  sort  of  a  political  victory. 

I  think  it  Is  accurate  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  a  war  crimes  trial  en- 
sued where  the  evidence  was  put  on  as 
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to  what  happened  to  the  citizens  of  Ku- 
wait, where  men  and  women  came  for- 
ward and  testified  as  to  what  happened 
to  those  individuals — and  there  are 
horrendous  stories  to  be  told,  evidence 
of  firsthand  experience  from  people 
who  were  subjected  to  the  worst  sort  of 
treatment,  including  torture  and  mur- 
der and  rape  and  pillage,  and  worse — 
that  no  one  could  rightfully  say  that 
Saddam  Hussein,  or  Iraq,  had  any 
claim  to  any  sort  of  a  victory  here. 

The  evidence  should  be  educed  in  a 
court  of  law  as  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  both  military  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilian  prisoners  of 
war.  There  should  be  on  the  record,  in 
a  permanent  form,  beyond  the  tele- 
vision newsreels,  the  39  Scud  attacks 
and  the  Israeli  citizens  who  were  mur- 
dered In  those  Scud  attacks,  and  the  Is- 
raeli citizens  who  were  murdered  as  a 
result  of  strangulation  or  inability  to 
handle  the  gas  masks,  or  the  many  who 
were  wounded  as  a  result  of  those  at- 
taclcs.  All  of  this  ought  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  an  International 
court  of  justice  or  tribunal  to  be  estab- 
lished along  this  line. 

So  that  even  If  Saddam  Hussein  and 
the  other  Iraqis  are  tried  In  absentia, 
the  proceedings  would  have  enormous 
importance. 

I  think  it  is  Important  In  addition, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  articu- 
late its  sense  of  supporting  such  war 
trials  since  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
be  making  a  trip  to  the  Arab  world.  Al- 
ready there  has  been  some  talk  about 
an  Arab  peacekeeping  force.  To  the  ex- 
tent the  Arabs  can  undertake  that  re- 
sponsibility, I  am  wholly  In  favor,  al- 
though I  think  there  will  have  to  be 
some  U.S.  presence,  at  least  air  and 
sea,  and  hopefully  a  U.N.  presence,  to 
maintain  security  In  the  area. 

But  it  Is  Important  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  goes,  that  there  be  a 
resounding  vote  by  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  saying  to  the  world  that  we  be- 
lieve there  ought  to  be  an  inter- 
national tribunal  constituted  to  pros- 
ecute war  crimes  against  Saddan  Hus- 
sein and  other  Iraqis  against  whom 
such  evidence  may  be  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  Inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes,  10  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  he 
has  put  this  Senator  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, because  I  certainly  do  not  dis- 
agree with  his  amendment  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
could  be  any  other  person  in  this  body 
who  would  be  more  upset  with  Saddam 
Hussein's  activities. 


Last  August,  I  was  in  Romania  and  I 
saw  the  results  of  Ceausescu's  regime, 
and  I  came  away  from  there  thinking 
the  people  made  a  mistake  in  Romania 
in  killing  him.  They  should  have  kept 
him  alive  and  tortured  him,  day  after 
day,  and  made  it  a  long,  painful  death. 
I  suggest  Saddam  Hussein  is  the 
same  type  of  human  being,  if  you  can 
call  eitiher  one  of  them  human.  It  is 
evident  to  this  Senator  that  he  com- 
mitted war  crimes  before  this  particu- 
lar war  ever  started:  The  gassing  of  the 
Kurds  and  I  think  he  is  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  some  million  people,  both 
Iranians  and  Iraqis.  So  I  hope  there  is 
some  means  of  bringing  this  man  to 
justice. 

I  also  hope  the  Iraqi  people  will  take 
care  of  the  problem  themselves. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  if  this  were  a 
freestanding  sense  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  be  here  supporting  it,  because  I 
do.  However,  Senator  Riegle,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  I,  felt  that  this  was  an 
emergeacy  funding  method  for  the  RTC 
that  must  be  passed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Therefore,  along  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  made  a 
determination  we  would  make  every  ef- 
fort to  keep  it  clean.  In  other  words,  to 
have  no  amendments  of  any  sort  on  It 
so  it  could  become  law  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

So  my  only  problem  is  procedural.  I 
wanted  my  friend  and  colleague  to  un- 
derstand that,  because  we  have  talked 
other  Senators  out  of  offering  amend- 
ments on  both  sides.  We  have  moved  to 
table  each  and  every  amendment,  even 
some  wa  were  sympathetic  to. 

So  in  this  case  it  is  certainly  non- 
germane  to  the  issue  of  RTC  funding, 
but  a  vary  important  subject.  I  wanted 
my  colleague  to  know  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement on  the  substance.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  do  not  relish  the  thought 
of  being  put  on  record  not  voting  for 
taking  Saddam  Hussein  to  some  sort  of 
trial  or  some  punishment  for  what  he 
has  done. 

I  just  want  to  make  certain  my  col- 
league fUUy  understands  that,  so  when 
we  do  gat  to  a  vote  on  it,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  wifch  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment or  what  he  is  attempting  to  do, 
but  procedurally  I  am  trying  to  keep 
this  bill  clean  and  pass  it  as  soon  as 
possible  so  RTC  has  the  necessary 
funding  to  stop  this  $7  million  to  $8 
million  a  day  of  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  there  is  any  time  between  today 
and  tomorrow  we  can  fig\ire  out  any 
way  to  separate  this  and  have  a  free- 
standing resolution,  I  certainly  will 
support  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  fi-om  Utah  for  those 
remarka  I  can  understand  why  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Utah  might 
feel   constrained  to  vote  against  this 
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resolution  in  the  form  of  a  tabling  mo- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  his  constitu- 
ents In  Utah,  however,  would  be  as  un- 
derstanding as  this  Senator  as  to  why 
he  would  vote  against  this  resolution. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  open  house 
town  meetings  and  his  contacts  with 
his  constituents,  which  he  has  regu- 
larly— because  he  spends,  I  know,  as 
much  time  as  he  can  in  Utah— if  the 
procedure  should  compel  that  vote,  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  comment, 
probably  taking  somewhat  longer  by 
way  of  explanation  than  he  has  taken 
to  convey  to  me  an  understanding  as  to 
why  he  would  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

But  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  struc- 
ture a  procedure  so  the  vote  will  occur 
at  the  very  end,  and  not  be  a  precedent. 
Although  I  think  our  97  colleagues, 
aside  from  Senator  Rieole,  Senator 
Oarn,  and  myself,  would  understand 
why  this  amendment  would  stand  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing  from  the 
manager's  customary  approach  to  table 
all  amendments  and  not  set  a  prece- 
dent where  one  emerges  victorious. 

I  have  cooperated  with  my  colleague 
from  Utah  in  trying  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  this  measure.  I  have  voted 
to  table  amendments  of  great  merit, 
even  one  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  earlier  today,  in  the 
interest  of  moving  ahead  and  stopping 
the  hemorrhaging  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry. 

But  this  amendment,  I  think,  has  a 
particular  Importance  at  this  time: 
That  an  early  statement  be  made  by 
the  Senate,  and  also  In  conjunction 
with  a  trip  which  our  Secretary  of 
State  is  undertaking. 

Mr.  OARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  clarify  what  we  had  already 
agreed  to  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  ver- 
bally? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  all  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back  on  the 
Specter  amendment.  No.  27,  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  until  all  other 
amendments  to  the  bill  are  disposed  of, 
and  that  no  call  for  the  regular  order 
serve  to  bring  the  amendment  back  ex- 
cept one  made  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah,  I  had  commented  about  a 
number  of  points  that  he  made.  I  think 
It  Important  to  comment  on  another 
point.  When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  talked  about  President 
Ceausescu  of  Romania,  and  the  abhor- 
rent conduct  of  that  administration  In 
a  dictatorial  fashion  and  talked  about 
torture  by  Ceausescu,  I  can  understand 
his  articulation  of  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment. 

But  I  think  it  Is  Important  to  say 
that.  If  you  have  a  court  functioning, 
that  torture  cannot  be  a  Judgment  of  a 
court  or  the  judgment  of  a  civilized  so- 
ciety, that  however  reprehensible  the 
conduct  of  President  Ceausescu  may  be 
or  how  reprehensible  the  conduct  of 
any  Individual  may  be,  at  least  In  the 
judgment  of  this  Senator,  after  having 
been  Involved  In  the  criminal  justice 
system  substantially.  It  would  be  Inap- 
propriate really  to  think  about  torture 
even,  on  a  visceral  reaction,  that  might 
appear  to  be  a  just  and  appropriate 
course. 

We  talk  with  frequency  about  the 
death  penalty,  and  that  penalty  raises 
conscientious  scruples  among  many 
who  oppose  It,  although  they  are  very 
much  opposed  to  the  violent  acts  of 
murder  which  call  for  the  death  pen- 
alty In  37  of  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  just  In  passing  that 
when  there  Is  any  discussion  of  torture 
that  it  is  visceral  only  and  not  some- 
thing which  would  be  countenanced  In 
any  court  of  law. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  The  Chair  Informs 
the  Senator  we  are  discussing  an 
amendment  under  controlled  time. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes,  27  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  2  minutes  and 
27  seconds  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  fighting 
Is  over,  the  stark  consequences  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  Invasion  of  Kuwait  are 
emerging.  The  environmental  devasta- 
tion, property  damage,  and  deaths  of 
untold  numbers  of  civilians  combine 
with  harrowing  reports  of  torture, 
abuse,  rape,  robbery,  and  the  wholesale 
plundering  of  Kuwait's  economic  liveli- 
hood. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
body  doubts  that  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  leadership  should  be  held  account- 
able for  the  crimes  they  have  commit- 
ted against  the  citizens  of  the  region. 
Justice  must  be  brought  to  bear 
against  Hussein  just  as  surely  as  the 


coalition    brought    military   force    to 
bear. 

Iraq  Is  a  contracting  party  to  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  which  detail  humani- 
tarian standards  for  treatment  of  civil- 
ians and  prisoners  of  war.  There  is  no 
doubt  Iraq's  leadership  blatantly  vio- 
lated those  conventions. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is 
how  to  best  enforce  those  conventions, 
for  it  Is  In  enforcing  the  standards  of 
the  conventions  that  we  build  and  as- 
sure the  new  world  order  we  all  seek — 
one  based  on  the  laws  of  men,  not  the 
will  of  one  man. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation which  directs  the  President  to 
collect  Information  on  the  treatment 
of  civilians  and  prisoners  of  war  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  seek  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council's  support  in  establishing 
an  International  criminal  court  to  try 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Conventions.  I 
believe  that  time  has  come. 

Although  Senator  Specter's  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  tracks  the 
principles  and  point  of  my  legislation 
there  are  two  key  differences— It  is 
nonblnding  and  preempts  the  possibil- 
ity of  trying  individuals  In  American 
courts.  If  that  Is  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  President.  Nonetheless,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  making 
a  constructive  effort  to  put  the  Senate 
on  record  in  support  of  enforcing  inter- 
national law  and  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. 

We  are  a  nation  bound  together  by 
our  laws.  The  President  forged  and  led 
an  international  coalition  authorized 
by  the  United  Nations  to  use  force  to 
uphold  international  laws  which  em- 
brace the  principles  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  civilians  and  POW's. 

We  came  together  as  an  International 
community  In  Initiating  the  use  of 
force;  we  must  now  join  together  in  es- 
tablishing an  international  criminal 
court  to  reach  a  final  legal  judgment 
on  crimes  committed  during  Iraq's  bru- 
tal occupation  of  Kuwait. 

It  is  In  reaching  a  legal  judgment  in 
an  international  criminal  court  that 
we  win  lay  the  foundation  for  a  perma- 
nent, new  world  order  based  on  inter- 
national law,  not  ruthless  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  at  some  subse- 
quent time  we  can  go  even  further.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  expired  for  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  a  modification  of  the  pending 
amendment,  but  I  would  first  like  to 
state  briefly  the  modifications  which 
are  suggested. 

One  is  that  instead  of  "findings," 
there  is  langruage  "The  Congress  finds 
that."  which  is  substantively  the  same. 
The  second  Is  making  it  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution.  And  the  third  is 
somewhat  more  expansive.  In  response 
to  a  suggestion  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  we  would 
seek  to  add  the  following  language: 
"The  Congress  further  finds  that  any 
Iraqi  use  of  chemical  weapons  against 
insurgents  inside  Iraq  should  be  consid- 
ered a  war  crime  and  that  those  re- 
sponsible should  be  held  accountable. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  in  the 
event  Irauj  shall  use  chemical  weapons. 
It  is  the  sense-of-the-Senate"— it 
should  be  "Congress  that  the  President 
should  seek  prompt  and  effective  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  action  to 
stop  such  use  and  punish  those  respon- 
sible." 

So  that  this  woxild  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  should  chemical  weapons  be 
used  in  the  insurgency,  to  put  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Iraq  on  notice  that  this 
would  come  within  the  concept  of  war 
crimes. 

So  with  that  statement  of  purpose,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
modification  be  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  modification  is  accepted. 
Will  the  Senator  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  I  send  the  modi- 
fication to  the  desk. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as 
follows: 

SEC.    . 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

The  International  Military  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  held  the  initiation  of  a  war  of  ag- 
gression to  be  "not  only  an  international 
crime  (but  also)  the  supreme  international 
crime  differing  only  from  other  war  crimes 
In  that  It  contains  within  Itself  the  accumu- 
lated evil  of  the  whole;" 

On  August  2,  1990,  and  without  provo- 
cation, Iraq  initiated  a  war  of  aggression 
against  the  sovereign  sUte  of  Kuwait; 

The  caiarter  of  the  United  Nations  imposes 
on  Its  members  the  obligations  to  "refrain  in 
their  International  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  state" 
and  to  "settle  their  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means;" 

The  leaders  of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  a 
country  which  Is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, did  violate  this  provision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter; 

The  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War  (the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention)  im- 
pooea  certain  obligations  upon  a  belligerent 
State,  occupying  another  country  by  force  of 
arms,  in  order  to  protect  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  occupied  territory  from  some  of 
the  ravages  of  the  conflict; 

The  public  testimony  of  victims  and  wlt- 
neaaes  has  indicated  that  Iraqi  officials  vio- 


lated Article  27  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention by  their  inhumane  treatment  and 
acts  of  violence  against  the  Kuwaiti  civilian 
populations.  Including  women; 

The  public  testimony  of  victims  and  wit- 
nesses has  indicated  the  Iraqi  officials  vio- 
lated Articles  31  and  32  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  by  subjecting  Kuwaiti  civilians 
to  physical  coercion,  suffering  and  extermi- 
nation in  order  to  obtain  information; 

Article  146  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion states  that  persons  committing  "grave 
breaches  '  are  to  be  apprehended  and  sub- 
jectefl  to  trial; 

"Grave  breaches"  are  defined  to  include: 
"willful  killing,  torture  or  inhuman  treat- 
ment *  *  *,  willfully  causing  great  suffering 
or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health,  taking  of 
hostages  and  extensive  destruction  and  ap- 
propriation of  property,  not  justified  by  mili- 
tary necessity;" 

Both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties  to  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention; 

On  several  occasions  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  found  Iraq's  treatment 
of  Kuwaiti  civilians  violative  of  inter- 
national law; 

In  Resolution  665,  adopted  on  August  25, 
1990.  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  de- 
plorefl  "the  loss  of  innocent  life  stemming 
from  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait;" 

In  Resolution  670,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  on  September  25, 
1990,  It  condemned  further  "the  treatment  by 
Iraqi  forces  on  Kuwaiti  nationals  and 
reaffirmed  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion applied  to  Kuwaiti;" 

In  Resolution  674,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  demanded  that  Iraq  cease 
mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti  nations 
in  violation  of  the  Convention  and  reminded 
Iraq  that  it  would  be  liable  for  any  damage 
or  iniury  suffered  by  Kuwaiti  nationals  due 
to  Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupation; 

The  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (the  Third 
Geneva  or  POW  Convention)  sets  forth  stand- 
ards lor  the  treatment  of  civilians  and  inca- 
pacitated combatants  during  times  of  hos- 
tilities: 

Iraq  is  a  party  to  the  POW  Convention; 

Thare  is  evidence  and  testimony  that  Iraq 
violated  articles  of  the  POW  Convention  by 
its  physical  and  psychological  abuse  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  POW's  including  members 
of  the  international  press; 

Thare  is  evidence  and  testimony  that  Iraq 
violated  articles  of  the  POW  Convention  by 
placing  POW's  in  solitary  confinement,  fail- 
ing to  shelter  POWs  against  air  bombard- 
ment and  denying  POWs  contact  with  the 
outside  world; 

In  Resolution  667,  adopted  on  September 
16,  1910,  the  Security  Council  expressed  "out- 
rage "  at  Iraq's  abduction  of  several  persons 
from  diplomatic  premises  in  violation  of  the 
Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Relations; 

In  violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Iraq  did  fire  missiles  on  Israel  with  the 
intent  of  making  it  a  party  to  war  and  with 
the  intent  of  killing  or  injuring  Innocent  ci- 
vilians; 

Iraq  has  inflicted  grave  risk  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  innocent  civilians  in  the 
region  by  its  willful  setting  on  fire  of  Ku- 
waiti oil  wells  and  its  willful  spilling  of  oil 
Into  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  In  the  mass 
pollution  of  air  and  water; 

For  all  of  the  above  incidents,  it  is  not  a 
defense  that  an  individual  In  committing 
such  heinous  acts  acted  under  orders  of  high- 
er government  officials  (International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal   (Nuremberg)   Judgment  and 


Sentences,  41  A.J.I.L.  172  (1946))  ("That  a  sol- 
dier was  ordered  to  kill  or  torture  In  viola- 
tion of  international  law  of  war  has  never 
been  recognized  as  a  defense  to  such  acts  of 
brutality."); 

The  Nnremburg  tribunal  provision  which 
held  that  "crimes  against  International  law 
are  committed  by  men,  not  by  abstract  enti- 
ties, and  only  by  punishing  individuals  who 
commit  such  crimes  can  the  provisions  of 
international  law  be  enforced"  is  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  in  1946; 

A  failure  to  try  and  punish  leaders  and 
other  persons  for  crimes  against  inter- 
national law  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  negatively  impacts  the  value  of  de- 
terrence to  future  Illegal  acts. 

(b)  It  II  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  confer  with  Kuwait,  other 
Member  Nations  of  the  Coalition  or  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  establish  an  International 
Criminal  Court  or  an  International  Military 
Tribunal  to  try  and  punish  all  individuals  In- 
volved la  the  planning  or  execution  of  the 
above  referenced  crimes.  Including  Saddam 
Hussein. 

(c)  Th«  Congress  further  finds  that  any 
Iraqi  use  of  chemical  weapons  against  Insur- 
gents In^de  Iraq  should  be  considered  a  war 
crime  and  that  those  responsible  should  be 
held  accountable. 

(d)  In  the  event  Iraq  shall  use  chemical 
weapons,  it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  seek  prompt 
and  effective  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil action  to  stop  such  use  and  to  punish 
those  responsible. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wai  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

INVENTORYING    AND    DISPOSmON    OF    ENVmON- 
MENTAU  IMPORTANT  LANDS  HELD  BY  RTC 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  fuCure,  along  with  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Akaka  and  Senator  Kasten,  I 
plan  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  process  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  [RTC]  employs  to  dispose 
of  environmentally  important  and  sen- 
sitive lands. 

As  Senator  Akaka  and  many  of  my 
colleagties  know,  I  included  a  provision 
in  FIRREA  to  help  encourage  the  sale 
of  environmentally  valuable  property 
to  appropriate  governmental  agencies 
and  coneervation  groups.  I  believe  an 
important  market  exists  for  these 
properties  and  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  develop  this  market. 

However,  I  have  been  disappointed 
with  th«  RTC's  overall  efforts  in  this 
area.  I  was  particularly  troubled  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  RTC  Oversight 
Board  not  to  enter  Into  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  regarding  the  identi- 
fication of  these  Important  properties. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  believe 
new  procedures  are  needed  to  guide  the 
disposition  of  environmentally  signifi- 
cant property  by  the  RTC.  Under  the 
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legislation  I  am  proposing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  be  assigned 
the  task  of  identifying  properties  with 
significant  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  value.  Interior 
Department  officials  are  better  suited 
to  perform  this  task  than  the  RTC  and 
this  change  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  RTC  to  develop  its  own  exper- 
tise, allowing  the  RTC  to  focus  on  its 
primary  responsibilities. 

In  addition,  under  my  proposal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  direct 
the  RTC  to  transfer  specific  properties 
with  significant  natural  value  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies.  Finally,  the 
RTC  would  also  be  required  to  provide 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  conserva- 
tion groups  with  a  limited  opportunity 
to  purchase  environmentally  valuable 
property  before  it  can  be  offered  to 
other  purchasers. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
leadership  on  this  matter.  I  know  i)er- 
sonally  of  his  commitment  to  matters 
of  conservation  and  preservation  of  the 
environment,  as  a  result  of  our  service 
together  on  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee. 

It  is  because  of  his  active  interest  in 
this  matter  that  FIRREA  contains  the 
requirement  that  RTC  Identify  envi- 
ronmentally important  properties  in 
its  inventory.  And,  it  is  because  of  his 
recognition  of  the  problem  that  he  in- 
troduced legislation  during  the  last 
Congress  to  improve  the  handling  of 
environmentally  important  lands  in 
RTC's  inventory. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
the  legislation  described  by  Senator 
Werth.  Earlier  this  month,  I  intro- 
duced the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion Asset  Disposition  Act  (S.  385), 
which  was  also  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Peter  Kostmayer.  I  have  also  been 
working  closely  with  Senator  Kasten 
on  the  RTC  Asset  Disposition  Act  to 
develop  strong,  workable  legislation 
that  protects  these  unique  areas. 

The  bill  I  plan  to  introduce  with  Sen- 
ator WiRTB  is  more  comprehensive 
than  the  bill  I  introduced  earlier  in  the 
session  and  I  am  proud  to  support  the 
new  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  want  to  commend 
Senators  Akaka  and  Wirth  on  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  conservation  of 
areas  with  unique  environmental  val- 
ues. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  as  soon  as 
we  can  to  adopt  such  a  provision.  There 
are  real  costs  to  the  environment  of  de- 
laying action  on  this  initiative. 

The  properties  in  question  have  al- 
ready in  effect  been  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  maximize  the  value 
the  public  gets  for  those  properties. 
Clearly,  protecting  high-value  environ- 
mental, natural,  and  cultural  sites  pro- 
mote those  interests. 


It  is  my  hope  the  legislation  we  fi- 
nally adopt  also  includes  two  innova- 
tions fi-om  the  1990  farm  bill.  Those  two 
innovations  are  the  concepts  of  con- 
servation easements  and  compatible 
economic  use.  We  have  already  applied 
these  two  concepts  to  farm  lands  in  the 
Nation.  I  believe  we  should  apply  these 
principles  to  RTC  inventories  as  well. 

Easements  and  compatible  economic 
uses  protect  the  very  values  we  seek  to 
protect  and  allow  use  of  the  properties. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  adopting  and  implement- 
ing this  important  conservation  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
managing  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration Funding  Act  of  1991  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  environmental  legislation  we 
are  discussing  will  not  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  RTC  funding  bill  in 
order  to  give  the  Banking  Committee 
the  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  RTC  this  spring  and  to  consider  the 
issues  raised  by  this  environmental 
legislation. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  share  my  colleague's 
regard  for  Senator  Riegle  and  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  for  his  leadership  in  the 
committee  in  bringing  this  bill,  which 
is  not  popular,  through  the  committee 
in  an  expedited  manner. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  RTC  funding  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee will  examine  the  RTC's  efforts  with 
respect  to  environmentally  sensitive 
properties  and  consider  this  legislation 
as  part  of  the  broader  financial  reform 
legislation  the  committee  plans  to  un- 
dertake this  spring. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  effort 
Senators  WmTH,  Akaka.  and  Kasten 
have  put  into  this  issue.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  I 
know  my  colleague  from  Colorado  has 
taken  a  leadership  role  to  improve 
RTC's  disposition  of  environmentally 
important  lands.  I  also  appreciate  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii's  active  interest 
in  the  matters  regarding  the  thrift  cri- 
sis. As  well,  I  appreciate  the  work  and 
suggestions  of  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
issues  raised  in  their  legislation  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Banking  Committee  as 
part  of  the  conunittee's  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  RTC  this  spring. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation would  abolish  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  [RTC]  Oversight 
Board.  The  separate  RTC  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  be  expended  by  adding 
four  full-time  independent  members 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  President 
would   name   one   of  the   Independent 


members  as  the  Chairman  of  the  new 
consolidated  RTC  Board. 

SALSA  transfers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  authority  that  the 
RTC  Oversight  Board  presently  has 
over  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpora- 
tion, the  entity  which  Issues  the  bonds 
that  finance  the  RTC.  The  Secretary 
would  review  the  RTC's  operating  plan 
and  approve  the  RTC's  budget. 

The  proposal  includes  a  provision  re- 
lated to  the  disposition  of  environ- 
mentally significant  property  acquired 
by  the  RTC.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  responsible  for  the 
identification  of  RTC  properties  with 
significant  natural,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, or  scientific  value.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
direct  the  Corporation  to  transfer  prop- 
erty of  significant  natural  value  to 
Federal  or  State  agencies.  Finally,  the 
RTC  would  be  required  to  provide  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  conservation 
groups  with  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  property  before  it  can  be  offered  to 
other  purchasers. 

SALSA  would  further  restrict  the 
RTC's  ability  to  borrow  so-called  work- 
ing capital.  Currently,  the  RTC  can 
borrow  up  to  85  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  assets  it  holds,  available  cash,  and 
any  borrowing  authority  not  yet  used 
by  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpora- 
tion. The  legislation  would  reduce  this 
limit  to  75  percent. 

The  legislation  also  prohibits  the 
RTC  Board  from  holding  closed  meet- 
ings except  to  discuss  individual  trans- 
actions. 

OTHER  SAL-RELATED  REFORMS 

The  legislation  would  abolish  the 
Federal  Housing  Finance  Board 
[FHFB].  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Housing  Finance  Board  would  be  shift- 
ed to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with 
the  exception  of  the  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Program  established  by  FIRREA. 
The  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  proposal  would  abolish  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision  [OTS]  and  trans- 
fer supervisory  authority  over  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  section  would 
take  effect  in  August  1992. 

SALSA  would  also  restructure  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC]. 
The  Director  of  OTS  would  no  longer 
serve  on  the  Board  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  would  become  a 
nonvoting  member.  There  would  be 
three  voting  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  of  whom  would  serve  as 
Chairman. 

The  proposal  would  make  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  an 
independent  agency  rather  than  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  SALSA  would  reduce  the 
number  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
from  the  current  12  to  no  more  than  5. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCarthan.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding- 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
fi-om  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


SUCCESS  OF  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  24 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress,  five  short  weeks  ago.  I 
came  to  this  House  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  State  of  the  Union.  We  met 
then  in  time  of  war.  Tonight,  we  meet 
in  a  world  blessed  by  the  promise  of 
peace. 

From  the  moment  Operation  Desert 
Storm  commenced  on  January  16.  until 
the  time  the  guns  fell  silent  at  mid- 
night one  week  ago.  this  Nation  has 
watched  its  sons  and  daughters  with 
pride — watched  over  them  with  prayer. 
As  Commander  in  Chief,  I  can  report  to 
you:  Our  Armed  Forces  fought  with 
honor  and  valor.  As  President.  I  can  re- 
port to  the  Nation — aggression  is  de- 
feated. The  war  is  over. 

This  is  a  victory  for  every  country  in 
the  coalition,  and  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  victory  for  unprecedented 
International  cooperation  and  diplo- 
macy, so  well  led  by  our  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker.  It  is  a  victory  for 
the  rule  of  law  and  for  what  is  right. 

Desert  Storm's  success  belongs  to  the 
team  that  so  ably  leads  our  Armed 
Forces— our  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
our  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Dick 
Cheney  and  Colin  Powell. 

And  of  course,  this  military  victory 
also  belongs  to  the  one  the  British  call 
the  "Man  of  the  Match"— the  tower  of 
calm  at  the  eye  of  Desert  Storm— Gen- 
eral Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

And  let  us  not  forget  Saudi  General 
Khalld,  or  Britain's  General  de  la 
Bllllere,    or    General    Roquejoffre    of 


France,  and  all  the  others  whose  lead- 
ership played  such  a  vital  role.  And 
moat  importantly,  all  those  who  served 
in  the  field. 

I  thank  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gresB — support  here  for  our  troops  in 
battle  was  overwhelming.  And  above 
all,  I  thank  those  whose  unfailing  love 
and  support  sustained  our  courageous 
men  and  women:  I  thank  the  American 
people. 

Tonight,  I  come  to  this  House  to 
speak  about  the  world— the  world  after 
war. 

The  recent  challenge  could  not  have 
been  clearer.  Saddam  Hussein  was  the 
villain:  Kuwait  the  victim.  To  the  aid 
of  this  small  country  came  nations 
from  North  America  and  Europe,  from 
Asia  and  South  America,  from  Africa 
and  the  Arab  world— all  united  against 
aggression. 

Oar  uncommon  coalition  must  now 
work  in  common  purpose  to  forge  a  fu- 
ture that  should  never  again  be  held 
hostage  to  the  darker  side  of  human 
nature. 

Tonight  in  Iraq,  Saddam  walks 
amidst  ruin.  His  war  machine  is 
crushed.  His  ability  to  theaten  mass 
destruction  is  itself  destroyed.  His  peo- 
ple have  been  lied  to — denied  the  truth. 
And  when  his  defeated  legions  come 
home,  all  Iraqis  will  see  and  feel  the 
havoc  he  has  wrought.  And  this  I  prom- 
ise you:  For  all  that  Saddam  has  done 
to  his  own  people,  to  the  Kuwaitis,  and 
to  the  entire  world — Saddam  and  those 
around  him  are  accountable. 

All  of  us  grieve  for  the  victims  of 
war.  for  the  people  of  Kuwait,  and  the 
suffering  that  scars  the  soul  of  that 
proud  nation.  We  grieve  for  all  our  fall- 
en soldiers  and  their  families,  for  all 
the  Innocents  caught  up  in  this  con- 
flict. And  yes,  we  grieve  for  the  people 
of  Iraq — a  people  who  have  never  been 
our  enemy.  My  hope  is  that  one  day  we 
will  once  again  welcome  them  as 
friends  into  the  community  of  nations. 

Our  commitment  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  does  not  end  with  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait.  So  tonight,  let  me 
outline  four  key  challenges  to  be  met: 

First,  we  must  work  together  to  cre- 
ate shared  security  arrangements  in 
the  region.  Our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
Middle  East  recognize  that  they  will 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for 
regional  security.  But  we  want  them  to 
know  that  just  as  we  stood  with  them 
to  repel  aggression  so  now  America 
stands  ready  to  work  with  them  to  se- 
cure the  peace. 

This  does  not  mean  stationing  U.S. 
ground  forces  on  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula, but  it  does  mean  American  par- 
ticipation in  joint  exercises  involving 
both  air  and  ground  forces.  And  it 
means  maintaining  a  capable  U.S. 
navaJ  presence  in  the  region,  just  as  we 
have  for  over  40  years.  Let  it  be  clear: 
Our  vital  national  interests  depend  on 
a  stable  and  secure  gulf. 


Second,  we  must  act  to  control  the 
prolifenation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  missiles  used  to  de- 
liver them.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  w«re  now,  in  the  wake  of  war,  to 
embark  on  a  new  arms  race.  Iraq  re- 
quires special  vigilance.  Until  Iraq  con- 
vinces the  world  of  its  peaceful  inten- 
tions— that  its  leaders  will  not  use  new 
revenues  to  rearm  and  rebuild  its  men- 
acing war  machine— Iraq  must  not 
have  aocess  to  the  instruments  of  war. 

Third,  we  must  work  to  create  new 
opportunities  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Mifldle  East.  On  the  night  I  an- 
nounced Operation  Desert  Storm,  I  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  out  of  the  horrors 
of  war  might  come  new  momentum  for 
peace.  We  have  learned  in  the  modern 
age,  geography  cannot  guarantee  secu- 
rity and  security  does  not  come  from 
military  power  alone. 

All  of  us  know  the  depth  of  bitterness 
that  hae  made  the  dispute  between  Is- 
rael and  its  neighbors  so  painful  and 
intractable.  Yet,  in  the  conflict  just 
concluded,  Israel  and  many  of  the  Arab 
States  have  for  the  first  time  found 
themselves  confronting  the  same  ag- 
gressor. By  now,  it  should  be  plain  to 
all  parties  that  peacemaking  in  the 
Middle  East  requires  compromise.  At 
the  same  time,  peace  brings  real  bene- 
fits to  everyone.  We  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  close  the  gap  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states — and  between  Is- 
raelis a*id  Palestinians.  The  tactics  of 
terror  lead  nowhere — there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  diplomacy. 

A  comprehensive  peace  must  be 
groundeKl  In  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338  and  the 
principle  of  territory  for  peace.  This 
principle  must  be  elaborated  to  provide 
for  Israel's  security  and  recognition, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  legitimate 
Palestinian  political  rights.  Anything 
else  would  fail  the  twin  tests  of  fair- 
ness and  security.  The  time  has  come 
to  put  an  end  to  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  war  with  Iraq  is  over.  The  quest 
for  solutions  to  the  problems  in  Leb- 
anon, in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  and 
in  the  gulf  must  go  forward  with  new 
vigor  and  determination.  I  guarantee 
you:  No  one  will  work  harder  for  a  sta- 
ble peaoe  in  the  region  than  we  will. 

Fourth,  we  must  foster  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
progress.  The  Persian  Gulf  and  Middle 
East  form  a  region  rich  In  natural  re- 
sources with  a  wealth  of  untapped 
human  potential.  Resources  once 
squandered  on  military  might  must  be 
redirected  to  more  peaceful  ends.  We 
are  already  addressing  the  Immediate 
economic  consequences  of  Iraq's  ag- 
gression. Now.  the  challenge  is  to  reach 
higher— to  foster  economic  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  all  people  of  the  re- 
gion. 

By  meeting  these  four  challenges  we 
can  build  a  framework  for  peace.  I  have 
asked  Secretary  of  State  Baker  to  go 
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to  the  Middle  East  to  begin  this  proc- 
ess. He  win  gro  to  listen,  to  probe,  to 
offer  suffgrestlons,  and  to  advance  the 
search  for  peace  and  stability.  I  have 
also  asked  him  to  raise  the  plight  of 
the  hostages  held  in  Lebanon.  We  have 
not  forgotten  them.  We  will  not  forget 
them. 

To  all  the  challenges  that  confront 
this  region  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
single  solution,  no  solely  American  an- 
swer. But  we  can  make  a  difference. 
America  will  work  tirelessly  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  positive  change. 

But  we  cannot  lead  a  new  world 
abroad  if,  at  home,  it's  politics  as  usual 
on  American  defense  and  diplomacy. 
It's  time  to  turn  away  from  the  temp- 
tation to  protect  unneeded  weapons 
systems  and  obsolete  bases.  It's  time  to 
put  an  end  to  micromanagement  of  for- 
eign and  security  assistance  progrrams, 
micromanagement  that  humiliates  our 
friends  and  allies  and  hamstrings  our 
diplomacy.  It's  time  to  rise  above  the 
parochial  and  the  pork  barrel — to  do 
what  Is  necessary,  what's  right,  and 
what  will  enable  this  Nation  to  play 
the  leadership  role  required  of  us. 

The  consequences  of  the  conflict  in 
the  gulf  reach  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Middle  EUist.  Twice  before  in  this 
century,  an  entire  world  was  convulsed 
by  war.  Twice  this  century,  out  of  the 
horrors  of  war  hope  emerged  for  endur- 
ing peace.  Twice  before,  those  hopes 
proved  to  be  a  distant  dream,  beyond 
the  grasp  of  man. 

Until  now.  the  world  we've  known 
has  been  a  world  divided — a  world  of 
barbed  wire  and  concrete  block,  con- 
flict and  Cold  War. 

Now,  we  can  see  a  new  world  coming 
into  view.  A  world  in  which  there  is  the 
very  real  prospect  of  a  new  world  order. 
In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  a 
"world  order"  in  which  "the  principles 
of  justice  and  fair  play  *  *  *  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  *  *  *"  A 
world  where  the  United  Nations,  freed 
ft-om  cold  war  stalemate,  is  poised  to 
fulfill  the  historic  vision  of  its  found- 
ers. A  world  in  which  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  find  a  home 
among  all  nations. 

The  gulf  war  put  this  new  world  to 
its  first  test.  And  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans: We  passed  that  test. 

For  the  sake  of  our  principles — for 
the  sake  of  the  Kuwaiti  people — we 
stood  our  ground.  Because  the  world 
would  not  look  the  other  way.  Ambas- 
sador Al-Sabah,  tonight.  Kuwait  is 
free. 

Tonight,  as  our  troops  begin  to  come 
home,  let  us  recognize  that  the  hard 
work  of  freedom  still  calls  us  forward. 
We've  learned  the  hard  lessons  of  his- 
tory. The  victory  over  Iraq  was  not 
waged  as  a  war  to  end  all  wars.  Even 
the  new  world  order  cannot  guarantee 
an  era  of  perpetual  peace.  But  enduring 
peace  must  be  our  mission. 


Our  success  in  the  gulf  will  shape  not 
only  the  new  world  order  we  seek  but 
our  mission  here  at  home. 

In  the  war  just  ended,  there  were 
clear-cut  objectives,  timetables  and. 
above  all,  an  overriding  imperative  to 
achieve  results.  We  must  bring  that 
same  sense  of  self-discipline,  that  same 
sense  of  urgency,  to  the  way  we  meet 
challenges  here  at  home. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
in  my  budget,  I  defined  a  comprehen- 
sive agenda  to  prepare  for  the  next 
American  century. 

Our  first  priority  is  to  get  this  econ- 
omy rolling  again.  The  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty caused  by  the  crisis  in  the  gulf 
were  understandable.  But  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  oil  prices  are  down,  inter- 
est rates  are  down,  and  confidence  is 
rightly  coming  back.  Americans  can 
move  forward  to  lend,  spend  and  invest 
in  this,  the  strongest  economy  on 
Earth. 

We  must  also  enact  the  legislation 
that  is  key  to  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica. For  example:  In  1990,  we  enacted 
an  historic  Clean  Air  Act.  Now  we've 
proposed  a  National  Energy  Strategy. 
We  passed  a  Child  Care  bill  that  put 
power  In  the  hands  of  parents.  Today, 
we're  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
our  schools,  and  expand  choice  in  edu- 
cation. We  passed  a  Crime  bill  that 
made  a  useful  start  in  flghting  crime 
and  drugs.  This  year  we're  sending  to 
Congress  our  comprehensive  crime 
package  to  finish  the  job.  We  passed 
the  landmark  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act.  Now  we've  sent  forward  our 
Civil  Rights  bill.  We  also  passed  the 
Aviation  bill.  This  year  we've  sent  up 
our  new  Highway  bill. 

And  these  are  Just  a  few  of  our  pend- 
ing proposals  for  reform  and  renewal. 

Tonight.  I  call  on  Congress  to  move 
forward  aggressively  on  our  domestic 
front.  Let's  begin  with  two  initiatives 
we  should  be  able  to  agree  on  quickly: 
Transportation  and  crime.  And  then, 
let's  build  on  success  with  those  and 
enact  the  rest  of  our  agenda.  If  our 
forces  could  win  the  ground  war  in  100 
hours,  then  surely  the  Congress  can 
pass  this  legislation  in  100  days.  Let 
that  be  a  promise  we  make  tonight  to 
the  American  people. 

When  I  spoke  in  this  House  about  the 
state  of  our  Union.  I  asked  all  of  you: 
If  we  can  selflessly  confront  evil  for  the 
sake  of  good  in  a  land  so  far  away,  then 
surely  we  can  make  this  land  all  that 
It  should  be.  In  the  time  since  then,  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  Desert  Storm 
accomplished  more  than  even  they  may 
realize.  They  set  out  to  confront  an 
enemy  abroad,  and  in  the  process,  they 
transformed  a  nation  at  home. 

Think  of  the  way  they  went  about 
their  mission — with  conHdence  and 
quiet  pride.  Think  about  their  sense  of 
duty,  about  all  they  taught  us,  about 
our  values,  about  ourselves. 

We  hear  so  often  about  our  young 
people  in  turmoil;  how  our  children  fall 


short;  how  our  achoolB  fail  na;  how 
American  products  and  American 
workers  are  second  class.  Well,  don't 
you  believe  it.  The  America  we  saw  in 
Desert  Storm  was  flrst-class  talent. 

And  they  did  it  using  America's 
state-of-the-art  technology.  We  saw  the 
excellence  embodied  in  the  Patriot 
missile  and  the  patriots  who  made  It 
work. 

And  we  saw  soldiers  who  know  about 
honor  and  bravery  and  duty  and  coun- 
try and  the  world-shaking  power  of 
these  simple  words. 

There  is  something  noble  and  majes- 
tic about  the  pride,  about  the  patriot- 
ism, that  we  feel  tonight. 

So,  to  everyone  here,  and  everyone 
watching  at  home,  think  about  the 
men  and  women  of  Desert  Storm.  Let 
us  honor  them  with  our  gratitude.  Let 
us  comfort  the  families  of  the  fallen 
and  remember  each  precious  life  lost. 

Let  us  learn  from  them  as  well.  Let 
us  honor  those  who  have  served  us  by 
serving  others. 

Let  us  honor  them  as  individuals- 
men  and  women  of  every  race,  all 
creeds,  and  colors — by  setting  the  face 
of  this  Nation  against  discrimination, 
bigotry,  and  hate. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  saw  on  tele- 
vision the  unforgettable  scene  of  four 
terrified  Iraqi  soldiers  surrendering. 
They  emerged  from  their  bunker— bro- 
ken, tears  streaming  from  their  eyes, 
fearing  the  worst.  And  then  there  was 
the  American  soldier.  Remember  what 
he  said?  He  said:  "It's  okay.  You're  all 
right  now.  You're  all  right  now." 

That  scene  says  a  lot  about  America, 
a  lot  about  who  we  are.  Americans  are 
a  caring  people.  We  are  a  good  people, 
a  generous  people.  Let  us  always  be 
caring  and  good  and  generous  In  all  we 
do. 

Soon,  our  troops  will  begin  the 
march  we've  all  been  waiting  for^thelr 
march  home.  I  have  directed  Secretary 
Cheney  to  begin  the  immediate  return 
of  American  combat  units  trora  the 
gulf. 

Less  than  two  hours  from  now,  the 
flrst  planeload  of  American  soldiers 
will  lift  off  fr^m  Saudi  Arabia  headed 
for  the  U.S.A.  It  will  carry  men  and 
women  of  the  24th  Mechanized  Infantry 
Division  bound  for  Fort  Stewart.  OA. 
This  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  steady 
flow  of  American  troops  coming  home. 

Let  their  return  remind  us  that  all 
those  who  have  gone  before  are  linked 
with  us  in  the  long  line  of  freedom's 
march.  Americajis  have  always  tried  to 
serve,  to  sacrifice  nobly  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  right. 

Tonight,  I  ask  every  community  in 
this  country  to  make  this  coming  4th 
of  July  a  day  of  special  celebration  for 
our  returning  troops.  They  may  have 
missed  Thanksgiving  and  Christzxuks, 
but  I  can  tell  you  this:  For  them  and 
for  their  families,  we  can  make  this  a 
holiday  they'll  never  forget. 
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In  a  very  real  sense,  this  victory  be- 
longs to  them — to  the  privates  and  the 
pilots,  to  the  sergreants  and  the  supply 
officers,  to  the  men  and  women  in  the 
machines,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
made  them  work.  It  belongs  to  the 
regulars,  to  the  Reserves,  to  the  Guard. 
This  victory  belongs  to  the  finest  fight- 
ing force  this  Nation  has  ever  known. 

We  went  halfway  around  the  world  to 
do  what  is  moral  and  just  and  right.  We 
fought  hard,  and — with  others— we  won 
the  war.  We  lifted  the  yoke  of  aggres- 
sion and  tyranny  from  a  small  country 
that  many  Americans  had  never  even 
heard  of,  and  we  ask  nothing  in  return. 

We're  coming  home  now — proud.  Con- 
fident^heads  high.  There  is  much  that 
we  must  do  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
we  will  do  it.  We  are  Americans. 

May  God  bless  this  great  nation— the 
United  States  of  America. 


March  6,  1991 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  26.  1991,  as  "Education  Day,  U.S.A.'; 

H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  week  In  March  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1991,  and  June  14,  1992,  each  as  -Bal- 
tic Freedom  Day". 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendments  Act  of  1990. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  week  in  March  1991  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week";  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived f^m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  reawi  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  1176.  An  act  to  provide  authorizations 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 


year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
for  oertain  emergency  costs  associated  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  $78.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  to  provide  military  personnel 
benefits  for  persons  serving  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  102-18). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agrioulture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Edward  R.  Madigan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    NICKLES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Grasslev.      Mr.      Thurmond.      Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.   666.    A   bill    to   provide   restitution    to 
crime  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.    SANFORD   (for   himself,    Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.   Harkin,   Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.   Reid.   Mr.   Ford.   Mr.   Daschle, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.     Bryan,     Mr.     Hollings,     Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Akaka,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  gradual  period 
of  transition  (under  a  new  alternative  for- 
mula with  respect  to  such  transition)  to  the 
changes   In   benefit   computation   rules   en- 
acted in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  ae  such  changes  apply  to  workers  born 
In  years  after  1916  and  before  1927  (and  relat- 
ed beBeficiarles)  and  to  provide  for  Increases 
in  such  workers'  benefits  accordingly,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

AKAKA): 

S.  568.  A  bill  to  require  that  imports  of 
fresh  txipaya  meet  all  the  requirements  Im- 
posed on  domestic  fresh  papaya;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  569.  A  bin  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty      on      N=[[(4-chlorophenyl)amino]-car- 


bonyl]-2jS-dlfluorobenzamlde;    to    the    Com- 
mittee oh  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wallop)  (by  request): 
S.  570.  A  bill  to  implement  a  National  En- 
ergy Strategy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CommitUee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bent- 
SEN,  Mr.  Byrd.  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  and  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  reform  United  States  bilateral 
economic  assistance  programs,  to  promote 
the  purohase  of  United  SUtes  goods  and 
services,  to  promote  democracy  and  privat- 
ization it  Eastern  Europe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Baak  Act.  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act, 
and  other  Acts  to  restructure  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  and  dissolve  the  Oversight 
Board,  to  merge  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision 14to  an  independent  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  to  dissolve 
the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN): 
S.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  condition  the  availability 
of  security  assistance  for  a  foreign  country 
on  that  country's  compliance  with  fun- 
damental guarantees  of  International  hu- 
manltarl»n  law  applicable  In  situations  of 
armed  conflict,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

KERRY.  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  MOYNIHAN. 

Mr.  iNouYE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  affectional  or  sexual  orientation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Mffchell,  Mr.  Moy- 
NBiAN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Brad- 
L»Y,   Mr.   Akaka,    Mr.   Inouye,    Mr. 
SHELBY,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Nfr.  Pell,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  575.  A  bill  entitled  "Radon  Testing  For 
Safe  Schools  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironmenlt  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DECONCINI: 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  a  credit  against 
tax  for  employers  who  provide  on-site  day- 
care facilities  for  dependents  of  their  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  permit  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  to  effect  certain 
transactions  with  respect  to  accounts  for 
which   such   members   exercise    Investment 
discretion;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  »ind  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services: 
S.  578.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  flscal  year  1991  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  to  provide  military  personnel 
benefits  for  pereons  serving  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  579.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  its 
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authorities  and  responsibilities  in  the  con- 
duct of  forelgii  afTalrs  during  the  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mrs.  Kassebaihii,  Mr.  Craig. 
and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  to  exclude  from  the  estate  of 
the  debtor  certain  Interests  in  liquid  and 
gaseous  hydrocarbons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN,   Mr.   Grassley.   and   Mr. 

RIEGLE): 

S.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  targeted  Jobs  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hedjz): 

S.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  Incentive  for 
private  sector  employees  to  hire  and  train 
Persian  Gulf  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  require  the  recapture  of 
certain  losses  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, to  clarify  the  treatment  of  certain 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams): 

S.  584.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  certain  green- 
houses and  nurseries  that  suffer  damage  as 
the  result  of  severe  storms  or  flooding  in 
connection  with  a  major  disaster  declared  by 
the  President  on  or  after  November  26,  1990, 
are  eligible  for  loans  under  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  Res.  74.  A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  prohibit  any 
assistant  to  a  Senator  fi-om  soliciting  cam- 
paign contributions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.    NICKLES   (for   himself, 

Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Thurmond, 

Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.  566.  A  bill  to  provide  restitution  to 

crime  victims;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

crime  VICTIMS'  RESTITUTION  ACT 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, February  15,  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  its  intention  to  reconsider 
an  issue  of  great  importance  to  crime 
victims.  After  previously  declining  to 
rule  on  a  case  addressing  the  same 
issue,  this  is  good  news  for  those  want- 


ing to  strengthen  our  statutes  as  they 
relate  to  victim  rights  and  assistance. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
GRASSLEY,  Thurmond.  McCain,  and 
Stevens,  ensures  that  victims  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  will  receive  restitution 
from  their  attacker. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  I  Intro- 
duced the  Victim  Rights  and  Restitu- 
tion Act  of  1990  as  an  amendment  to 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  I  was  encour- 
aged by  the  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  for  my  amendment  and  was 
pleased  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  A  companion 
measure  was  also  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  My  legislation  es- 
tablished statutory  rights  for  victims 
of  crime,  mandated  restitution  orders 
in  all  Federal  criminal  cases,  and  pro- 
hibited the  discharge  of  restitution  or- 
ders under  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Unfortiuiately,  the  restitution  provi- 
sions of  the  Victim  Rights  and  Restitu- 
tion Act  were  dropped  in  a  last-minute 
conference.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
all  crime  victims  deserve  to  be  repaid 
for  their  losses.  My  bill  requires  the 
courts  to  order  restitution  in  all  crimi- 
nal cases.  Furthermore,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  restitution  order  to  be  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  victim's  losses. 
Once  the  order  has  been  handed  down, 
the  court  will  order  the  method  and 
timing  of  restitution  payments,  taking 
into  account  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances and  obligations  of  the  of- 
fender. 

This  is  a  very  tough  provision.  This 
bill  is  saying  that  if  a  criminal  does 
$100,000  worth  of  damage  to  you,  he's 
going  to  be  liable  for  $100,000  in  restitu- 
tion. Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
bothered  by  that  provision.  But  what 
this  bill  does  is  ensure  that  criminals, 
in  paying  their  debt  to  society,  will 
also  pay  their  debt  to  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  their  acts. 

My  bill  also  addresses  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  case  concerning  restitu- 
tion orders.  The  Crime  Victim's  Res- 
titution Act  will  permit  courts  to  con- 
sider the  entire  course  of  an  offender's 
criminal  activity  in  determining  res- 
titution orders  for  victims  of  an  offense 
other  than  the  offense  of  conviction. 

Once  a  sentence  has  been  completed, 
if  time  has  been  served  at  all,  crimi- 
nals are  free  *  *  *  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  start  over.  Unfortu- 
nately, victims  are  not  given  that  op- 
portunity. For  many,  once  they  have 
been  victimized,  they  remain  victims 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  some 
cases,  they  cannot  simply  move  on 
with  their  lives.  As  a  result  of  the 
crime  committed  against  them,  vic- 
tims may  be  physically  disabled,  finan- 
cially ruined,  or  emotionally  scarred. 
They  may  have  lost  a  child,  a  spouse,  a 
parent.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  en- 
sure not  only  that  victims  will  be  com- 
pensated for  their  losses,  but  also  that 
offenders  be  made  to  realize  the  extent 


of  their  crimes  by  being  required  to 
pay  restitution  directly  to  their  vic- 
tims through  the  court  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Organization  for 
Victim  Assistance,  the  National  Vic- 
tim Center,  and  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  letters  of  support  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  to  require 
criminal  offenders  to  pay  restitution  to 
compensate  victims  for  their  losses. 
With  more  than  80  percent  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens being  victimized  during  their  life- 
times, and  a  violent  crime  occurring 
every  20  seconds,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  any  longer.  No  legislation  can 
completely  stop  victimization  fi-om  oc- 
curring, but  this  legislation  will  help 
ensure  that  the  trauma  victims  suffer 
will  not  continue  in  the  courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Organization 

FOR  Victim  Assistanck, 
Washington,  DC,  February  5, 1991. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  I  write  to  com- 
mend you  in  behalf  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Victim  Assistance  (NOVA)  for  your 
efforts  to  make  full  restitution  a  mandatory 
sanction  facing  every  criminal  offender  sen- 
tenced in  Federal  courts. 

As  the  oldest  national  organization  In  the 
worldwide  victims'  movement,  NOVA  wres- 
tles with  many  difficult  and  contentious  Is- 
sues under  the  rubric  of  victim  rights.  This 
is  not  one  of  them.  Not  once  have  we  heard 
a  principled  objection  to  the  precept  that 
confessed  and  convicted  offenders  should  be 
held  to  pay  for  the  d&ma^  they  have  caused 
their  victims.  How  to  put  that  just  principle 
into  practice  is  all  that  is  left  to  decide. 

For  too  long,  our  justice  system  has  given 
crime  victims  only  one  option — ^to  pursue 
their  remedy  in  the  civil  courts,  where,  years 
after  the  criminal  court  has  established  the 
wrongdoer's  liability,  a  civil  court  may  give 
the  more  fortunate  victims  not  only  a  judg- 
ment for  their  monetary  losses  but  also 
enough  by  way  of  "pain  and  suffering"  to 
break  even  after  the  attorneys'  fees  are  paid. 
Luckier  still  are  the  victims  whose  offenders 
are  then  able  to  pay  the  judgment  forthwith. 

Given  these  realities,  fair-minded  people 
understand  that  in  all  but  the  rarest  of 
cases,  the  victim's  civil-court  option  is  an  Il- 
lusion verging  on  a  f^ud.  Thus,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  system  that  holds  offenders  account- 
able for  their  debts  to  society  while  being  re- 
lieved of  any  debts  owed  their  vlctUns. 

That  is  a  systemic  injustice  your  bill  seta 
out  to  undo.  It  restores  the  ancient  sanction 
of  restitution  to  its  rightful  place  In  oar 
criminal  justice  system.  It  provides  realistic 
methods  to  assure  that  all  Federal  offenders 
are  given  a  formal  obligation  to  make  repay- 
ments for  all  the  economic  harm  they  caused 
all  their  victims.  And  it  gives  the  victims 
the  same  methods  of  collecting  on  the  debt 
as  are  granted  civil  litigants. 

These  are  all  reasonable  methods  to  pat 
principle  into  practice,  and  both  Honaee  of 
Congress  voted  their  adoption  in  the  last 
Congress.    Yet    your    amendment    and    its 
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House  counterpart  were  dropped  from  the 
final  crime  bill,  so  It  is  worth  speculating 
about  what  some  think  Is  objectionable  In 
your  bill. 

Some  voices  of  "realism"  may  say  that 
virtually  all  criminals  are,  and  forever  will 
be.  Impecunious  deadbeats,  and  thus  It  is  not 
worth  anyone's  bother  to  tote  up  their  debts 
to  their  victims.  That  kind  of  "realism" 
would  have  us  write  off  every  criminal  of- 
fender, despairing:  of  any  ever  having  the 
means  or  the  desire  to  pay  back  his  or  her 
old  debts. 

We  in  the  victims'  movement  need  no  lec- 
tures about  the  realities  about  those  who 
commit  crime.  But  here's  a  sigmificant  re- 
ality that  we  must  live  with:  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  convicted  of  crime  become  free 
citizens  within  a  few  months  or  years  of 
their  sentencing.  Many  of  them— though 
surely  not  enough — do  manage  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  and  begin  to  earn  their  way 
in  society.  To  reach  the  ones  who  can  repay 
what  they  owe,  society  must  send  a  bill  to 
all  of  them.  Otherwise,  realistically,  all  are 
off  the  hook. 

Others  may  say  that  yours  is  a  vindictive 
proposal,  looking  to  impose  unjust  burdens 
on  offenders  under  the  threat  of  jailing  those 
who  cannot  meet  their  restitution  obliga- 
tions. Our  answer  is  the  same  as  yours:  until 
they  are  made  whole,  it  is  the  victims,  not 
their  offenders,  who  bear  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  the  crime;  even  when  full  restitution 
is  paid,  it  does  not  even  seek  to  compensate 
for  the  victims'  pain  and  suffering;  and  no  of- 
fender who  is  unable  to  meet  his  restitution 
payments  is  subject  to  any  penalty— only 
those  who  willfully  refuse  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  your  bill  puts  an  affirmative  duty 
on  the  courts  to  scale  back  full  restitution 
orders  to  conform  with  an  offender's  ability 
to  pay— a  subsidiary  order  that  may  be  modi- 
fled  as  the  offender's  circumstances  change. 

We  have  long  advocated  for  the  kind  of 
restitutlve  justice  that  is  now  embodied  in 
your  bill.  We  commend  you  for  putting  this 
expression  of  simple  justice  back  on  the  Con- 
gressional agenda— and.  we  trust,  back  on 
the  Congressional  Calendar.  Please  be  as- 
sured of  our  support  in  the  journey  ahead. 
Sincerely, 
Marlene  a.  Youno,  Ph.D..  J.D.. 

Executive  Director. 

NA-noNAL  Victim  Center, 
Fort  Worth,  TX,  February  6,  1991. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 

U.S.  Senate,  SenaU  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  Thank  you  for 
providing  the  National  Victim  Center  with 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
your  proposed  legislation  entitled  the 
"Crime  VicUms"  Restitution  Act  of  1991." 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  staff  of  the 
National  Victim  Center  would  like  to  lend 
our  full  support  for  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

For  the  majority  of  crime  victims  who 
lack  the  necessary  resources  to  bring  a  civil 
action,  restitution  orders  provide  their  only 
hope  of  recovering  directly  from  the  offender 
any  of  the  financial  losses  they  have  suffered 
as  a  renult  of  the  crime  perpetrated  against 
them. 

Apart  from  serving  the  important  function 
of  helping  victims  recoup  their  financial 
loaees.  restitution  pajmienta  are  the  only 
means  within  the  clrmnal  justice  process 
whereby  ofTenders  are  held  directly  account- 
able to  their  victims. 

For  many  victims,  the  recognition  of  re- 
sponaibiUty  represented  by  such  direct  pay- 


ments is  more  important  than  any  financial 
benefits  they  derive  from  them.  In  fact,  stud- 
ios have  shown  that  programs  which  hold  the 
offender  directly  responsible  to  victims  not 
oBly  serve  the  interest  of  justice  in  the 
roinds  of  victims,  but  also  serve  the  interest 
of  justice  by  actually  reducing  the  recidi- 
vism rates  of  offenders. 

Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Courts  recent 
ruling  in  Hughey  v.  United  States  will  have 
the  effect  of  thwarting  these  basic  interest  of 
justice  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  by 
denying  victims  the  right  to  restitution  un- 
less the  specific  offenses  committed  against 
them  are  charged  and  proven  during  trial. 

A  key  provision  of  the  "Crime  Victims' 
Restitution  Act  of  1991",  you  have  intro- 
duced, will  restore  the  right  of  restitution 
for  the  thousands  of  crime  victims  nation- 
wide who  were  disenfranchised  by  the 
Hughey  decision.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill 
win  substantially  augment  and  strengthen 
existing  statutes  that  provide  for  restitution 
in  criminal  cases. 

These  provisions,  imbodied  in  the  "Crime 
Victims'  Restitution  Act  of  1991"  will  en- 
hance the  quality  of  justice  not  only  for 
crime  victims  specifically,  but  also  for  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  your  efforts  to  introduce  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  demonstrates  the  kind 
of  national  leadership  that  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  struggle  to  achieve  just  and 
equitable  treatment  for  crime  victims  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Victim  Center  urge  your  colleagues  in 
the  United  States  Senate  to  support  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
support  of  this  proposed  bill  please  feel  free 
to  contact  us  again. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

David  Beatty, 

I  Director,  Public  Policy. 

Mothers  Against  Drunk  DRmNC. 

Dallas,  TX,  February  25,  1991. 
Senator  Don  Nickles, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  MADD  is  happy  to 
endorse  your  bill  to  provide  restitution  to 
crime  victims.  Adequate  and  timely  restitu- 
tion has  always  been  in  MADD's  Victim  Bill 
of  Rights  position  paper  and  we  applaud  your 
bill  for  its  thoroughness  and  specificity. 

We  have  been  involved  in  drafting  a  model 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  we  will  be  rec- 
ommending sections  of  your  bill  to  them  for 
inoorporatlon  into  that  document. 
Respectfully, 

Micky  Sadoff, 

President. 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving. 

By   Mr.    SANFORD   (for  himself. 

Mr.    LUGAR,    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr. 

Grassley.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Ford, 

Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 

P^ESSLER.      Mr.      Pell.      Mr. 

BURNS.       Mr.       Kasten.       Mr. 

Chapee.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Hol- 

LINGS,      Mr.      DeConcini.      Mr. 

Exon.      Mr.      Hatfield.      Mr. 

Akaka,  and  Ms.  Mkulski): 

3.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 

more    gradual    period    of   transition— 

under  a  new  alternative  formula  with 
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respect  to  such  transition— to  the 
changes  In  benefit  computation  rules 
enacted  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
meniis  of  1977  as  such  changes  apply  to 
worloers  bom  in  years  after  1916  and  be- 
fore 1927— and  related  beneficiaries— 
and  to  provide  for  increases  In  such 
wortoers'  benefits  accordingly,  and  for 
othef  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCLAL  SECURTTY  NOTCH  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr,  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Luoar, 
Harkin.  Grassley.  Reid.  Ford. 
Daschle.    Shelby,    pell.    Pressler, 

BURNB,       HOLLINGS,       EXON,       KASTEN. 

Chafee.  Bryan.  DeConcini.  Hatfield. 
Akaka,  and  MncuLSKi  in  introducing 
the  Social  Security  Notch  Adjustment 
Act  of  1991. 

Th9  Social  Security  notch  issue  Is 
about  fairness.  It  is  unfair  to  reduce 
someone's  Social  Security  benefit  sole- 
ly because  of  the  year  in  which  he  or 
she  was  bom.  but  that  is  what  we  have 
done.  Most  retired  people  who  were 
born  between  1917  and  1926  are  receiv- 
ing lower  benefits  than  those  bom  be- 
fore them,  and  they  will  receive  lower 
benefits  than  those  bom  after  them 
until  we  pass  legislation  to  correct  this 
inequity.  This  inequity  in  benefit  dis- 
tribution created  a  pothole,  a  dip  In 
the  graphs,  and  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  proposes  to  smooth  over 
that  pothole  by  filling  it  in  with  equity 
to  eaae  the  disparity  that  now  exists. 

ThiB  legislation  is  identical  to  a  bill 
introduced  last  month  by  Representa- 
tive Bo'^BAL  which  now  has  more  than 
150  cosponsors.  This  is  consensus  legis- 
lation in  the  House,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  become  the  consensus  legis- 
lation for  the  entire  Congress.  It  re- 
duces the  current  benefit  inequities 
without  creating  another  notch,  by 
using  a  10-year  transition  benefit  for- 
mula. And  it  is  affordable  at  an  aver- 
age ajmual  cost  of  about  four  and  a 
half  billion  dollars— less  than  2  percent 
of  annual  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
claim  that  correcting  the  notch  Is  an 
expansion  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram. It  is  not.  Correcting  the  notch  is 
just  that,  correcting  a  problem  that 
began  in  1972.  The  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  proposes  to  correct  a 
mistake  that  Congress  made  nearly 
two  decades  ago.  It  is  not  time  to  cor- 
rect that  mistake.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
past  time. 

The  notch  victims  in  North  Carolina 
and  tliroughout  the  country,  about  12 
million  in  number,  are  stubborn.  They 
will  not  give  up.  They  are  determined 
to  continue  their  fight  for  fairness  and 
so  are  many  Members  of  Congress.  We 
have  An  opportunity,  during  this  Con- 
gress, to  resolve  this  problem  without 
repeating  the  mistakes  which  created 
the  original  notch.  We  can  pass  legisla- 
tion to  correct  this  inequity  and  end 
once  4nd  for  all  the  long  and  frustrat- 
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ing debate  for  fairness  that  will  other- 
wise surely  continue  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Notch  Adjustment  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  a.  EXPANSION  OF  PERIOD  OF  TRANSITION; 
NEW  ALTERNATIVE  FORMULA  WITB 
RESPECT  TO  SUCH  PERIOD. 

(a)  Expansion  of  Period  of  Transition.— 
Section  215(a)(4)(B)(l)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(a)(4)(B)(i))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "1964"  and  Insertilng  "1989". 

(b)  ESTABLISHMEaJT   OF   NEW   TRANSITIONAL 

Formula.— Section  215(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  415(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  (except  for  subpara- 
graph (C)(1)  thereof)  and  (4)  do  not  apply  to 
the  computation  or  recomputatlon  of  a  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  for  an  individual 
who  had  wages  or  self-employment  Income 
credited  for  one  or  more  years  prior  to  1979, 
and  who  was  not  eligible  for  an  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefit,  and  did  not  die, 
prior  to  January  1979,  if  in  the  year  for  which 
the  computation  or  recomputatlon  would  be 
made  the  individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  would  be  greater  if  computed  or  re- 
computed under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  primary  insurance  amount  com- 
puted or  recomputed  under  this  subpara- 
graph is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  computed  under  this  sub- 
section if  this  paragraph  were  not  applied, 
plus  the  product  (not  less  than  zero)  derived 
by  multiplying— 

"(1)  the  excess  of  the  adjusted  old-law  ben- 
efit amount  over  the  new-law  benefit 
amount,  by 

"(11)  the  applicable  reduction  factor. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A>— 

"(i)  The  term  'adjusted  old-law  benefit 
amount'  means  the  amount  computed  or  re- 
computed under  this  subsection  as  in  effect 
in  December  1978  (for  purposes  of  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  becomes  eligible  for  such  benefits  period 
to  1969)  or  subsection  (d)  (in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  to  whom  such  subsection  applies), 
subject  to  the  amendments  made  by  section 
5117  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990. 

"(11)  The  term  'new-law  benefit  amount' 
means  the  amount  which  would  be  computed 
under  this  subsection  if  this  paragraph  were 
not  applied. 

"(iil)(I)  The  term  'applicable  reduction  fac- 
tor' means  the  excess  of  the  applicable  base 
percentage  determined  under  subclause  (11) 
over  the  applicable  early  retirement  percent- 
age determined  under  subclause  (IQ). 

"(II)  The  applicable  base  percentage  deter- 
mined under  Uiis  subclause  Is  the  percentage 
provided  In  the  following  table: 
•Of  the  bidhridiud  be-       The  apidiicable  bmae 

eoBMa    eliglhle    for  percoitage  Ik 
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1980 37  percent 
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"If  the  Individual  be- 
comes eligible  for 
old-age  inaaranoe 
benefits  in: 

1984 20  percent 

1985 15  percent 

1966 10  percent 

1967 5  percent 

1988 5  percent 

"(rU)  The  applicable  early  retirement  per- 
centage determined  under  this  subclause  is 
the  product  derived  by  multiplying  M2  of  1 
percent  by  the  total  number  of  months,  be- 
fore the  month  in  which  the  Individual  at- 
tains the  age  of  65,  for  which  an  old-age  in- 
surance benefit  is  payable  to  such  individ- 
ual.". 

(c)  Applicabiuty  of  Old  Provisions.— 
Section  215(a)(5)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
415(a)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "sub- 
ject to  subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E)," 
and  inserting  "subject  to  subparagraphs  (B), 
(C),  (D).  (E).  and  (F).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  In  applying  this  section  as  in  effect  in 
December  1978  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (8)— 

"(i)  subsection  (b)(2)(C)  shall  be  deemed  to 
provide  that  an  individual's  "computation 
base  years'  may  include  only  calendar  years 
in  the  period  after  1950  (or  1936  if  applicable) 
and  ending  with  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  individual  attains  age  65;  and 

"(li)  the  'contribution  and  benefit  base' 
(under  section  230)  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  in  (and  taxable  years  beginning  in) 
any  calendar  year  after  1981  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  $29,700.". 

(d)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
215(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(a)(3)(A)) 
is  amended  in  the  matter  following  clause 
(ill)  by  striking  "(4)"  and  inserting  "(4)  or 
(8)". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  ASD  RELATED  RULES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  as  if  included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  201  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1977. 

(b)  Recompl-tation.— In  any  case  in  which 
an  individual  (under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  is  entitled,  for  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  to  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  under  such  title  which  were 
computed— 

(1)  under  section  215  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  in  effect  (by  reason  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1977)  after  December 
1978,  or 

(2)  under  section  215  of  such  Act  as  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  January  1979  (and  subsequently 
amended  and  modified)  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)(B)  of  such  section  (as  amended 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977). 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(notwithstanding  section  215(f)(1)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act)  shall  recompute  such  Indi- 
vidual's primary  Insurance  amount  so  as  to 
take  into  account  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section. 

(c)  Prospective  Applicability. — The 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  benefits  for  months 
after  November  1991. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagne  ft-om  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Terry  Sanitord,  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators  in  today  introducing  con- 
sensus legislation  to  once  and  for  all 
correct  the  inequity  in  Social  Security 


benefits  known  as  the  notch.  Oar  bill 
builds  on  the  progress  we  made  last 
year  when  I  along  with  Senator  San- 
ford  and  others  were  able  to  get  this 
Important  issue  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time.  At  that 
time,  procedural  maneuverlngs  on  the 
underlsring  bill  to  which  we  were  offer- 
ing our  notch  correction  amendment. 
thwarted  our  effort.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill,  which  brings  together  the 
best  of  a  number  of  notch  correction 
bills  introduced  last  session,  will  help 
to  finally  push  us  over  the  top  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  10  million 
Americans  have  been  waiting  some  14 
years  for  a  fair  solution  to  the  Social 
Security  notch.  As  we  eagerly  await 
the  return  of  our  men  and  women  who 
served  with  such  distinction  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  we  work  on  legislation  to 
assure  that  their  efforts  are  appro- 
priately recognized,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  a  great  number  of  the  older 
Americans  we  are  trying  to  help  with 
this  bill  were  once  in  the  same  shoes. 
Many  of  the  so-called  notch  babies  are 
the  men  and  women  who  fought  for 
this  country  in  World  War  n.  Most  are 
of  very  modest  means  and  they  cannot 
understand  why  the  country  they 
served  so  well  Is  treating  them  un- 
fairly. They  deserve  better  and  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  assure  that  they  get 
it. 

Mr.  President,  finding  a  solution  to 
the  Social  Security  notch  problem  has 
been  a  priority  of  mine  for  over  7  years 
now.  I  have  offered  amendments,  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  legislation, 
held  hearings,  testified  at  hearings  and 
spoken  out  on  many  occasions.  I  hope 
that  this  Congress  and  this  bill  will  fi- 
nally bring  justice  to  the  millions  of 
older  Americans  who  are  the  victims  of 
this  inequity  in  our  Social  Security 
system.  As  in  the  past,  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult task.  I  know  we  will  hear  ftom 
many  who  will  say  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  it.  But  all  we  are  really  ask- 
ing for  is  fairness.  And  we  can  restore 
fairness,  as  this  bill  does,  without 
breaking  any  bank  or  creating  hard- 
ship on  others.  We  can  and  we  must. 

Mr.  P*resident,  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Sanfx}RD  for  the  leadership  he 
has  provided  on  this  Important  issue 
for  a  long  time.  All  10  million  notch  ba- 
bies around  the  Nation  are  indebted  to 
him  for  championing  their  cause. 

In  closing,  I  simply  want  to  ask  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  care- 
ful and  fair  consideration.  If  they  do.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  act  posi- 
tively on  it  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  firom  North 
Carolina  for  leading  the  charge 
against— and  introducing  this  bill  to 
correct — an  unfair  situation  that  af- 
fects so  many  of  our  elderly  people  In 
this  country.  I  am  proud  to  join  him 
this  year,  as  I  did  last  year,  in  trying 
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to  correct  this  so-called  notch  problem 
In  a  fair  manner,  a  manner  that  is  fair 
to  everyone. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
grulshed  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  being  the  leader  on  this  issue  in  the 
entire  Senate. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
want  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
Injustices  created  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity notch.  I  have,  over  the  years,  con- 
sistently supported  legislation  which 
would  correct  this  error. 

The  notch  was  created  in  1972  when 
Congress  began,  accidentally,  double 
Indexing  Social  Security  benefits  for 
Inflation.  If  this  error  had  not  been 
corrected,  the  double  indexing  would 
eventually  have  bankrupted  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund.  In  1977,  Congress 
acted  to  correct  this  error.  Instead  of 
cutting  the  double  indexed  benefits  of 
those  receiving  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, the  Congress  enacted  what  many 
of  us  view  as  a  faulty  transition  for- 
mula for  those  who  were  reaching  re- 
tirement age.  The  resulting  inequity  is 
exemplified  by  a  $155/month  discrep- 
ancy in  the  Social  Security  benefits  re- 
ceived by  two  people,  bom  a  month 
apart,  that  have  worked  identical  jobs 
at  identical  salaries. 

This  proposal,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor,  calls  for  a  transition  for- 
mula with  a  longer  period  to  phase  in  a 
fair  and  stable  level  of  Social  Security 
benefits  for  Individuals  born  between 
1917  and  1926.  I  believe  this  bill  will  cor- 
rect the  notch  problem  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  stability  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
South  Dakota,  the  average  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  reduction  for  notch  re- 
tirees is  $660  per  year.  In  fact  my  moth- 
er Is  a  "notch  baby,"  having  been  born 
In  1918.  Thus,  I  hear  about  this  subject 
constantly. 

Today  I  am  joining  Senators  San- 
PORD,  LUGAR,  Harkdj,  and  Grassley 
and  others  In  sponsoring  Social  Secu- 
rity notch  reform  legislation.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  should  let  this  come 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote.  I  have 
supported  many  bills  to  correct  the  So- 
cial Security  notch  Inequity.  As  a 
strong  advocate  of  notch  correction,  I 
have  been  disappointed  by  the  Finance 
Committee's  recurrent  failure  to  move 
this  legislation.  I  have  contacted  the 
committee,  urging  them  to  take  action 
on  this  key  issue,  but  no  progress  has 
been  made.  Last  October,  we  fell  just 
six  votes  short  of  waiving  the  Budget 
Act  to  allow  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  correct  the  Social  Secu- 
rity notch.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
problem  be  remedied. 

Under  current  law,  there  Is  a  drastic 
inequity  In  Social  Security  payments 
noade  to  those  individuals  born  during 
the  notch  years  of  1917-21.  The  34,000 
South  Dakotans  affected  by  the  Social 
Security  notch  receive  $22  million  less 
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in  benefit  payments  per  year  than  re- 
tirees bom  prior  to  1917. 

This  year  we  have  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  a  measure  that  would  in- 
crease Social  Security  payments  to  in- 
dividuals bom  between  1917  and  1921 
without  creating  another  benefits 
notch.  By  using  a  10-year  transition 
formula  to  make  benefit  payments 
more  equitable,  the  cost  of  notch  cor- 
rection is  held  at  less  than  $5  billion 
per  year  during  the  mid-1990's,  and  less 
thereafter.  The  $29,700  cap  on  credible 
earnings  used  in  the  transition  formula 
will  ensure  that  those  retirees  with 
modest  earnings  histories  will  receive 
the  compensation  they  need.  I  receive 
many  letters  from  notch  retirees  in 
South  Dakota  who  can  barely  afford  to 
pay  the  high  cost  of  food,  fuel,  and 
medical  bills  each  month. 

Congress  must  take  responsibility  for 
the  Social  Security  notch  inequity. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity notch  problem.  To  date,  we  have 
over  20  cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  and  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Sanford  today 
in  sponsoring  the  Social  Security 
Notch  Adjustment  Act  of  1991.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  corrct  the  Social 
Security  notch  Inequity. 

In  1977,  Congress  enacted  some  need- 
ed changes  to  the  Social  Security  laws 
to  ensure  the  long-term  stability  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds.  While 
these  changes  were  necessary  to  pro- 
tect benefits,  they  also  resulted  in  a 
transition  formula  which  adversely  af- 
fected Social  Security  recipients  born 
between  1917  and  1921.  These  years  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "notch 
years."  Individuals  born  between  those 
years  end  up  receiving  lower  benefits 
than  other  Social  Security  recipients, 
even  if  they  have  similar  work  his- 
tories. 

The  Social  Security  Notch  Adjust- 
ment Act  corrects  this  problem  and 
fairly  addresses  the  concerns  of  those 
affected  by  the  notch.  I  believe  the  leg- 
islation is  a  responsible  solution  to  the 
notch  problem  and  accomplishes  the 
goal  of  restoring  equity  to  the  system 
without  jeopardizing  the  solvency  of 
the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  been 
around  for  some  time.  Senior  citizens 
born  during  the  notch  years  have  been 
penalized  for  over  10  years.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  will  be  the  year  that  Con- 
gress corrects  this  inequity  by  enact- 
ing the  Social  Security  Notch  Adjust- 
ment Act. 


DUTY  SUSPENSION  FOR  DmOJN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
101st  Congress,  I  introduced  three  bills 
to  sttspend  temporarily  the  duty  im- 
posed on  diflubenzuron,  dlchlobenll, 
and  trlflumlzole.  Similar  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congress- 
wonmn  Nancy  Johnson.  Due  to  some 
confusion  in  the  last  few  weeks  before 
passage  of  the  so-called  mini-trade  bill 
(H.R.  1594)  last  year,  one  of  those  bills, 
the  duty  suspension  for  diflubenzuron, 
was  not  included.  Today,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily the  duty  on  diflubenzuron. 

Mr.  President,  diflubenzuron,  which 
goes  by  the  trade  name  Dimilln,  is  pro- 
duced only  In  Holland.  It  Is  imported 
by  Uniroyal  Chemical  Co.,  which  oper- 
ates a  plant  in  Gastonia,  NC.  Dimilln  is 
an  environmentally  safe  pesticide  used 
primarily  for  the  control  of  gypsy 
moth.  It  acts  biologically  on  the  moth 
larvae,  which  keeps  it  from  hatching, 
rather  than  as  a  toxic  killer. 

When  the  duty  suspension  for 
Dimilin  was  introduced  in  1989,  there 
was  some  opposition  expressed  to  the 
bill  by  Sandoz  Crop  Protection  Co.  In 
1990,  Bandoz  withdrew  their  opposition. 
Unfortunately,  their  lettter  did  not  ar- 
rive in  time  to  get  the  duty  suspension 
for  Dimilin  in  the  final  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  1594. 


'      By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  569.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  N-[[4-chlorophenyl)  amino] 
carbonyl]-2,6-dinuorobenzamide;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wallop)  (by  request): 
S.  570.  A  bill  to  implement  the  na- 
tional energy  strategy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  Senator 
Wallop,  by  request,  the  National  En- 
ergy Strategy  Act  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  Ad- 
miral Watkins.  These  provisions  com- 
prise the  nontax  legislative  component 
of  the  administration's  national  energy 
strategy. 

I  congratulate  Admiral  Watkins  and 
the  President  on  the  development  of 
the  national  energy  strategy  and  the 
decision  to  submit  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  strategy.  It  has  been  obvious 
for  some  time  that  the  events  in  the 
Middle  East  would  lead  to  legislative 
attenlpts  to  address  energy  issues  in 
the  102d  Congress.  Surely  if  we  can 
send  troops  to  fight  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  avoid  energy  blackmail,  we  can  de- 
vote a  substantial  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  102d  Congress  to  put  our  energy 
policy  in  order. 

We  flo  not  have  a  satisfactory  energy 
policy  now.  However,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's and  Admiral  Watkins'  participa- 
tion, there  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
this  situation  can  be  significantly  im- 
prove*. 

So  we  welcome  the  administration's 
legrlslation  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  on  provi- 
sions of  our  own  bill,  S.  341,  currently 
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pending  in  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  While  not  all 
provisions  of  the  administration's  bill 
will  find  support  in  the  committee,  we 
expect  to  derive  useftil  ideas  and  in- 
sights from  the  administration's  legis- 
lative efforts,  as  we  already  have  trom 
Admiral  Watkins'  efforts  to  develop 
the  national  energy  strategy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transmittal  letter,  dated  March  4,  1991, 
a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill  and  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Energy  Strategy 
Act". 
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TITLE  I— RESIDENTIAL  COMMERCIAL 
AND  FEDERAL  ENERGY  USE 

Subtitle  A — Consumer  and  Commercial 
Products 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  321(a)  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "electric 
lights  and"  after  "Includes"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  Inserting  "commer- 
cial or"  before  "consumer"; 

(3)  In  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (7),  (12),  (18),  (14), 
and  (15)  by  striking  "consumer"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  "covered"  in  its  place; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6)(A)  by  striking  "cov- 
ered" and  inserting  "consumer"  in  its  place: 

(5)  in  paragraph  (27)  by  inserting  ".  other 
than  a  commercial  water  heater,"  after 
"product";  and 

(6)  by  adding  "(30)  The  term  "commercial 
product"  means  an  article  which,  to  any  sig- 
nificant extent,  is  distributed  in  commerce 
for  commercial  use."  after  paragraph  (29). 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  102.  Section  322  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6292)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "In  General"  and  Insert- 
ing "Consumer  Products"  in  its  place; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  "(14)"  as 
paragraph  "(15)";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "(14)  Electric  lights."  after 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  subeection: 
"(c)  Commercial  Products.— The  following 

commercial  products  are  covered  products: 
"(1)  Commercial  space  heating  equipment. 
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(2)  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  CoBOffiRciAL  Products.— The  following 
commercial  products  are  covered  products; 

"(1)  Commercial  apace  heating  equipment. 

"(2)  Commercial  space  cooling  equipment. 

"(3)  Commercial  ventilation  equipment. 

"(4)  Commercial  water  heaters. 

"(5)  Commercial  refrigeration  equipment. 

"(6)  Electric  motors  less  than  25  horse- 
power. 

"(7)  Office  equipment.". 

TEST  PROCEDURES 

SBC.  103.  Section  323(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
e293(b)(l)(B)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "commercial  or"  before 
"consumer";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "322(b)"  and  Inserting 
"322(a)(14).  (b).  or  (c)". 

LABELING 

Sec.  104.  Section  324  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6294)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subparagraph  after  subparagraph  (B): 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  label- 
ing rules  under  this  section  applicable  to 
covered  products  specified  in  section 
322(a)(14)  or  (c),  except  for  a  class  of  covered 
products  for  which  the  Commission 
determines— 

"(1)  under  the  second  sentence -of  section 
324(b)(5),  labeling  in  accordance  with  this 
section  is  not  technologically  or  economi- 
cally feasible,  or 

"(ii)  labeling  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion is  not  preferable  to  alternative  ap- 
proaches, including  voluntary  labeling  pro- 
grams, considering  the  benefits,  burdens,  and 
reliability  of  information  of  both  ap- 
proaches."; and 

(2)  in  sections  324(a)(3).  (bKl)(B).  (b)(3),  and 
(b)<5)  by  striking  "(14)"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  "(15)"  In  its  place. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 

Sec.  105.  Section  325  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6295 1  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  "cov- 
ered" and  inserting  "consumer"  in  Its  place; 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)  by  striking  "(14)" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  "(15)"  in 
its  place:  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

(r)  Electric  Lights  and  Commercial 
Products.- The  Secretary  shall  not  pre- 
scribe energy  conservation  standards  for 
electric  lights  or  a  commercial  product  spec- 
ified in  section  322(c).". 

coneorminc  amendment 

Sec.  106.  The  catchllne  for  part  B.  title  m 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Commercial  and"  be- 
fore "Consumer". 

Subtitle  B— Federal  Energy  Management 
unLiTY  incentive  programs 

Sec.  111.  Part  3  of  Title  V  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8251-82S9)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
after  section  549— 

"Sec.  550.  Utility  Incenti\'e  Programs.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  an  agency 
may  participate  In  any  program  conducted 
by  a  gas  or  electric  utility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  energy  demand  or  for  the  applica- 
tion of  energy  conservation  measures  to  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  may  accept,  retain,  and 
use.  without  further  appropriations,  any  fi- 
nancial incentive  available  from  a  gas  or 
electric  utility  for  the  management  of  en- 
ergy demand  or  for  the  application  of  energy 
conservation  measures.  Any  cash  incentive 


received  from  a  gas  or  electric  utility  shall 
b#  credited  to  the  same  appropriations  ac- 
count from  which  an  agency  has  paid,  or  is 
authorized  to  pay.  funds  needed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  utility  program.". 

TITLE  U— NATURAL  GAS 

Subtitle  A— Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Regulatory 
Reform 

gas  delivery  INTERCONNECrriON 

Sec.  201.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
fallows— 

'■(a)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  finds  such 
aotion  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  public 
interest,  it  may  by  order  direct  a  natural-gas 
company  or  a  person  who  has  constructed, 
extended,  or  acquired,  or  is  operating  a  facil- 
ity under  section  7(k)  of  this  Act  to  extend 
or  improve  its  transportation  facilities;  to 
establish  physical  connection  of  its  transpor- 
tation facilities  with  the  facilities  of,  and 
sell  natural  gas  to,  any  person  or  municipal- 
itj-  engaged  or  legally  authorized  to  engage 
in  the  local  distribution  of  natural  or  artifi- 
cial gas  to  the  public;  and  for  such  purpose 
to  extend  its  transportation  facilities  to 
communities  immediately  adjacent  to  such 
facilities  or  to  territory  served  by  such  natu- 
raJ-gas  company  or  person,  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  no  undue  burden  will  be 
placed  upon  the  natural-gas  company  or  per- 
son thereby. 

'•(2)  Upon  the  petition  of  any  person,  the 
Commission,  by  order,  may  direct  a  natural- 
gas  company  or  a  person  who  has  con- 
structed, extended,  or  acquired,  or  is  operat- 
ing a  facility  under  section  7(k)  of  this  Act 
to  establish,  at  petitioner's  expense,  physical 
ccjnnection  of  its  transportation  facilities 
with  the  petitioner's  facilities  in  order  to  re- 
o^ve  natural  gas  from  the  petitioner's  facili- 
ties. 

'■(3)  The  Commission  shall  have  no  author- 
ity to— 

'■(A)  compel  the  enlargement  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  purposes  described  in 
paragraphs  (D  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or 

'(B)  compel  a  natural-gas  company  or  a 
pw^on  who  has  constructed,  extended,  ac- 
quired, or  who  is  operating  a  facility  under 
section  7(k)  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  phys- 
ical connection  or  sell  natural  gas, 
when  to  do  so  would  impair  its  ability  to 
render  adequate  service  to  its  customers.". 

NEPA  compliance 

Bec.  202.  (a)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  after  paragraph  (2): 

'■(3)  For  purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et 
seci. ).  the  authorization  of  construction  or 
extension  of  facilities  by  issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
by  the  Commission  is  the  only  Federal  ac- 
tion that  is  considered  a  major  Federal  ac- 
tion requiring  a  detailed  statement  on  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  action 
in  connection  with  the  construction  or  ex- 
tension of  facilities.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Commission  may  charge  an  applicant  di- 
rectly for  environmental  documentation 
coeta  the  Commission  incurs  in  processing 
aprplications  filed  for  permission  to  construct 
and  operate  natural  gas  pipeline  facilities 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717  et 
secj.)  and  applications  filed  for  hydroelectric 
licenses  and  relicenses  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (15  U.S.C.  791  et  seq.).  Such  a 
charge  shall  not  be  applied  against  the  Com- 
mission's annual  appropriations. 


AMEt«DMENT  TO  SECTION  311  OF  THE  NATURAL 
GAS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1978 

Sec  203.  Section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC.  311.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  SALES, 
TRANSPORTATION,  AND  CONSTHUC- 
■nON." 

and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  amending  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commission  shall 
authorize,  by  rule  or  order,  any  interstate 
pipelitie  to  transport  natural  gas  on  behalf 
of— 

"(i)  any  Intrastate  pipeline, 

"(11)  any  local  distribution  company,  or 

"(ill)  any  other  person."; 

(B)  amending  paragraph  (2)(A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commission  shall 
authorize,  by  rule  or  order,  any  Intrastate 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  on  behalf 
of— 

"(i)any  interstate  pipeline, 

"(ii)  any  local  distribution  company  served 
by  any  interstate  pipeline,  or 

"(ill)  any  other  person.";  and 

(C)  adding  the  following  after  paragraph 
(2): 

"(3)  Construction.— Upon  30  days  notifica- 
tion to  the  affected  State  commission,  an 
interstate  pipeline  may  construct  facilities 
for  transportation  service  provided  under 
this  spbsectlon.  Rates,  terms,  and  conditions 
for  services  provided  through  facilities  con- 
structed for  transportation  service  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  are  not  subject  to 
State  regulation.". 

OPTIONAL  certificate  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  (15  U.S.C.  717c)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (a),  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  "unlawful.".  "A  rate  or  charge 
made,  demanded  or  received  by  any  natural- 
gas  company  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portatiion  or  sale  of  natural  gas  through  fa- 
cilitiee  authorized  under  section  7(1)  of  this 
Act  la  just  and  reasonable  and  complies  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  if  the  natural- 
gas  company  and  the  person  paying  the  rate 
or  ch|urge  mutually  agree  to  that  rate  or 
charge.";  and 

(2)  bo^  adding  the  following  subsection  after 
subsection  (e) — 

"(n  Subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion (Jo  not  apply  to  the  transportation  or 
sale  of  natural  gas  through  facilities  author- 
ized by  a  certificate  issued  under  section  7(i) 
of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  (15 
U.S.C.  717d)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  the  period,  "This  subsection  does 
not  a^ply  to  any  rate,  charge,  or  classifica- 
tion by  a  natural-gas  company  in  connection 
with  transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas 
throujh  facilities  authorized  by  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  7(1)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  (15 
U.S.C.  717f)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(1)(B).  by  striking  the 
period  after  "interest"  and  inserting.  ";  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commission  shall 
issue  R  certificate  for  the  construction,  ex- 
tension, or  acquisition  of  facilities  for  the 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  and  for 
the  operation  of  those  facilities  for  that  pur- 
pose to  a  natural-gas  company  that  fulfills 
the  tarms  and  conditions  contained  In  sec- 
tion 7(1)  without  requiring  a  hearing  or  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  public  convenience  and 
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necessity  would  be  served  by  those  facilities. 
Such  a  certificate  shall  be  non-exclusive  and 
non-prejudicial  to  an  application  for  any 
other  authorization  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  or  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  two  subsections 
after  subsection  (h) — 

"(i)(l)  The  Commission  shall  issue  to  an 
applicant  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  to  undertake  the  construction 
or  extension  of  any  facilities  if  the  following 
terms  and  conditions  are  attached  to  the  is- 
suance of  the  certificate  and  to  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  granted  under  it^ 

"(A)  The  applicant  shall  not  Include  any 
costs  or  expenses  it  incurs  in  relation  to  the 
operation,  sale,  service,  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  acquisition  of  facilities  covered  by 
the  certlflcate  issued  under  this  subsection 
in  the  rates  and  charges  of  any  schedule  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  under 
section  4(C); 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  this 
Act,  the  holder  of  a  certificate  Issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  participate  in  any 
proceedings  under  this  Act  to  consider  the 
application  for  a  certificate  for  the  construc- 
tion or  extension  of  facilities  that,  upon 
completion,  would  serve  the  service  area 
served  by  the  facilities  authorized  by  the 
holder's  certificate  issued  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  issue  to  any  ap- 
plicant a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  authorizing  the  acquisition  or 
operation  of  any  facilities  for  which  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  construction  or  extension  has 
been  issued  under  this  subsection  or  for 
which  abandonment  of  facilities  or  services 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  any  sales  or  service  rendered 
by  means  of  such  facilities,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  if  the  terms  and  conditions 
in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  are  attached  to 
the  issuance  of  the  certificate  and  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  granted  under  it. 

"(j)(l)  If  the  Commission,  after  a  hearing 
held  upon  the  petition  of  a  person  who  has 
made  a  bona-flde  offer  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, finds  that  the  failure  to  provide  a  re- 
quested rate,  charge,  classification,  or  prac- 
tice In  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  through  facilities  constructed, 
extended,  acquired,  or  operated  under  a  cer- 
tificate issued  under  either  section  7(i)  or 
section  7(k)  of  this  Act  is  unduly  discrimina- 
tory, the  Commission,  considering  market 
conditions  and,  to  the  extent  relevant,  the 
entire  range  of  rates  and  services  provided  to 
others  for  transportation  through  those  fa- 
cilities, shall  determine  the  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  or  practices  which  are  not 
unduly  discriminatory  to  be  observed  and  in 
force  with  respect  to  transportation  to  be 
provided  to  the  petitioner,  and  shall  fix  the 
same  by  order. 

"(2)  A  petition  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (j)(l)  shall  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  transportation  service 
sought,  including  the  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, or  practices  requested  by  the  peti- 
tioner, and  the  basis  for  asserting  that  the 
failure  to  provide  the  requested  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  or  practices  is  un- 
duly discriminatory.  Unless  the  Commission 
determines  that  capacity,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  is  not  available  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation service  sought  by  the  petitioner,  it 
shall  issue  an  order  within  sixty  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  petition  directing  the  re- 
quested transportation  service  to  commence 
on  the  terms  sought.  However,  if  within 
sixty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  the 


person  against  whom  the  petition  is  filed  re- 
sponds by  filing  with  the  Commission  the 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  or  practices 
which  that  person  considers  to  be  not  unduly 
discriminatory  for  the  service  sought  by  the 
petitioner,  the  requested  service  shall  com- 
mence sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion, based  upon  the  rates,  charges,  classi- 
fications, or  practices  filed  in  response,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  the  Commission  finds  ca- 
pacity is  not  available.  Any  rate  or  charge 
collected  on  the  basis  of  the  response  is  sub- 
ject to  refund,  with  interest,  by  the  person 
providing  the  transportation  service  for  that 
portion  which  Is  collected  in  excess  of  rates 
or  charges  requested  in  the  petition  and 
which  the  Commission  finds,  after  hearing, 
to  be  unduly  discriminatory.  The  burden  of 
proof  to  show  that  any  rate  or  charge  in  ex- 
cess of  those  filed  in  the  petition  is  not  un- 
duly discriminatory  is  upon  the  person  filing 
in  response  to  the  petition.". 

NON-JURISDICTIONAL  OPTIGN 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  (15  U.S.C.  7170  is  amended  as  follows— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  by  striking  "No" 
and  inserting  in  its  place  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371)  or  subsection 
(j)  of  this  section,  no",  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  after  subsection 
(j).  as  added  by  this  subtitle— 

"(k)(l)  A  person  may  elect  to  construct, 
extend,  acquire,  or  operate  a  facility  for  the 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  and  en- 
gage in  the  transportation  or  sale  of  natural 
gas  through  that  facility  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenienc  and  necessity  is- 
sued by  the  Commission  under  this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  person  elects  under  this  subsection 
not  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity— 

"(A)  the  person  is  not  a  natural-gas  com- 
pany for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  relation 
to  the  construction,  extension,  acquisition, 
or  operation  of  facilities  under  this  sub- 
section or  any  sales  or  services  rendered  by 
means  of  such  facilities; 

"(B)  notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  this 
Act,  the  person  shall  not  participate  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act  to  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  a  certificate  for  the  construc- 
tion or  extension  of  facilities  that,  upon 
completion,  would  serve  the  service  area 
served  by  the  facility  or  extension  con- 
structed under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  the  construction  or  extension  of  a  fa- 
cility authorized  under  this  subsection  may 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State;  however, 
rates  or  charges  for  the  transportation  or 
sale  of  natural  gas  by  means  of  a  facility  or 
extension  authorized  under  this  subsection 
are  not  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State,  ex- 
cept that  they  may  be  regulated  if  that  facil- 
ity or  extension  is  engaged  solely  in  activi- 
ties described  in  section  1(c)  of  this  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717(c)).". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717c)  is  amended  by  adding  after  suIh 
section  (f)  as  added  by  this  subtitle,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection- 

"(g)  After  a  hearing  held  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  natural-gas  comiiany,  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  natural-gas  company 
has  demonstrated  that  a  market  that  the 
natural-gas  company  Is  authorized  to  serve 
is  competitive  and  that  the  natural-gas  com- 
pany's transportation  or  sales  services  are 
offered  in  that  market  on  a  not  unduly  dis- 
criminatory basis,  the  Commission  may 
issue  an  order  finding  that  the  rates  and 
charges  made,  demanded,  or  received  by  the 
natural-gas  company  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  or  sale  of  natural 


gas  in  that  market  are  not  subject  to  ttie  Ja- 
risdiction  of  the  Commission  under  this  Act. 
A  hearing  held  under  this  section  is  nibjsct 
to  section  15  of  this  Act.". 

Subtitle  B— Natural  Gas  Import/Export 
Deregulation 

COVERAGE  OF  NATURAL  GAB  ACT 

Sec.  211.  Section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717(c))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  exported  trom  such  State"  after  "State" 
the  second  time  it  appears. 

DEFINrnONB 

Sec.  212.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  inserting  "Included 
a  foreign  country."  after  "thereof,"  both 
places  it  appears,  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  after  paragrajth 
(9): 

"(10)  "Importation"  means  the  actions  In- 
volved in  bringing  natural  gas  into  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"(11)  "Exportation"  means  the  actions  In- 
volved in  taking  natural  gas  out  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.". 

NATURAL  GAS  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

SEC.  213.  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EXPORTATION  OR  IMPORTATION  OF  NATURAL 
GAS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Importation  of  natural  gas  is 
considered  a  first  sale  for  puri)oses  of  this 
Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(15  U.S.C.  3301-3432). 

"(b)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  a  State 
may  prohibit  or  condition  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  natural  gas  or  treat  exported 
or  imported  natural  gas  while  it  is  within 
the  United  States  differently  than  any  other 
natural  gas. 

"(c)  The  President  may  prohibit  or  condi- 
tion the  exportation  or  importation  of  natu- 
ral gas  upon  finding  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

"(d)  Upon  finding  that  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  natural  gas  is  in  the  national 
interest,  the  President  may  waive  any  law 
relating  to  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
natural  gas  or  may  specify,  by  schedule  or 
otherwise,  when  a  particular  law  relating  to 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  natural 
gas  is  considered  satisfied  if  the  appropriate 
Federal  or  State  agency  has  not  taken  final 
action.". 

Subtitle  C — Structural  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commiseion 

NATtmAL  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C  7101(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  ",  including  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Conunlsslon". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7134)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATURAL  GAS  AND  ELECTRIdTY 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  204.  There  shall  be  within  the  De- 
partment a  Natural  Gas  and  Electricity  Ad- 
ministration established  by  title  rv  of  this 
Act  to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  in  level  m  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

(c)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7151(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  transferred  to,  and  vested 
in.  the  Secretary  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Energy 
Rfl^latory  Commission,  and  the  members, 
ofncers,  or  components  thereof.". 

(d)  Section  306  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7155)  Is 
amended  by  Btrtklng  "Except  as  provided  in 
title  rv,  there"  and  inserting  In  its  place 
"There". 

(e)  Title  IV  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  rv— NATXmAL  GAS  AND 

ELECTRICITY  ADMINISTRATION 

APPOINTMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  an  Administration  to  be 
known  as  the  Natural  Gas  and  Electricity 
Administration. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  responsible  for  the 
executive  and  administrative  operation  of 
the  Natural  Gas  and  Electricity  Administra- 
tion, including  functions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
and  Electricity  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  and  employment  of  hear- 
ing examiners  in  accordance  with  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  hear- 
ing examiners  appointed  under  this  section 
conduct  hearings  on  any  matter  within  the 
Secretary's  jurisdiction. 

RULEMAKING  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  RATES  AND 
CHARGES 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Any  function  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  301(b)  or  section 
306  of  this  Act  which  relates  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  and  charges  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  or  the  Natural  Gas  Act  may  be 
conducted  by  rulemaking  procedures.  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  procedures 
In  such  a  rulemaking  proceeding  shall  assure 
full  consideration  of  the  issues  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  persons  to  present  their 
views. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  establish 
rates  and  charges  for  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  by  a  producer  or  gatherer  to  a  natural 
gas  pipeline  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  afford  any  Interested  person  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  submit  written 
questions  with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of 
fact  to  other  interested  persons  participating 
in  the  rulemaking  proceedings.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish  a  reasonable  time  for 
both  the  submission  of  questions  and  re- 
sponses.". 

(f)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7191(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(1)";. 

(2)  by  striking  "other  than  the  Commis- 
sion,"; and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (2). 

(g)  Section  502  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7192)  is 
amended: 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  ".  the 
Commission";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  401  of  this  Act,  and 
notwithstanding"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"Notwithstanding". 

(h)  Section  503  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7193)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  If  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  remedial  order  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  person  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  intends  to  contest  a  remedial  order 
lasued  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 
the  Secretary  shall  stay  the  effect  of  the  re- 


medial order,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  the 
public  Interest  requires  Immediate  compli- 
ance with  the  order.  The  Secretary,  upon  re- 
quest, shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. Including,  at  a  minimum,  the  submis- 
sion of  briefs,  oral  or  documentary  evidence, 
and  oral  arguments.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  right  of  cross 
examination  is  required  for  a  full  and  true 
dieclosure  of  the  facts,  the  Secretary  shall 
afford  it.  The  Secretary  shall  thereafter 
istue  an  order,  based  on  findings  of  fact,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  vacating  the  remedial 
order,  or  directing  other  appropriate  relief, 
and  such  order  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  judi- 
cial review,  constitute  a  final  agency  ac- 
tion.": and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (d). 

(i )  Section  504  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Oflganization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7194)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  "Com- 
mission" and  inserting  in  its  place  "Sec- 
retary": and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  estab- 

li*i  appropriate  procedures,  including  a 
hearing  when  requested,  for  review  of  a  de- 
nial. Action  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  final  agency  action 
within  the  meaning  of  section  704  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

Cj)  Section  605(a)(3)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7215(a)(3)) 
by  striking  "or  the  Commission,  as  the  case 
may  be.". 

(k)  Section  649(a)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7259(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission"  and  "or  the 
Commission". 

(3X1)  Section  705  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7295)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  "or  the 
Commission";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  "the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,"; 
and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  "and 
the  Commission"  and  "or  the  Commission". 

(2)  For  purposes  of  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  by 
this  Act,  the  phrases  "the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect",  "the  date  this  Act  takes  ef- 
fect", and  "the  date  on  which  this  Act  takes 
eflfect"  in  section  705  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7295)  are 
coEsidered  to  refer  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(m)  Section  707  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7297)  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,". 

(n)  Section  708  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7298)  is 
amended  by  striking  "Except  as  provided  in 
title  IV,  nothing"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"Mothing". 

(0)  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  section  5314  by  striking  the  following 
item:  "Chairman,  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission."  and  inserting  in  its 
place  "Administrator,  Natural  Gas  and  EUec- 
trlclty  Administration.";  and 

(2)  in  section  5315  by  striking  the  following 
Itam:  "Members,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.". 

(p)  Section  901  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7341)  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  the  Commission" 
and  "or  the  Commission". 


(q)  The  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  Item  for  section  204  and 
insertang  in  its  place  "Natural  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity Administration.";  and 

(2)  Ijy  amending  the  items  relating  to  title 
rv  to  read  as  follows: 

•'TITLE  rv— NATURAL  GAS  AND 
BLECrTRICITY  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  401.  Appointment  and  administration. 

"Sec.  402.  Rulemaking  proceedings  for  rates 
and  charges.". 

TITLE  m— OIL 

Subtitle  A— Alaska  Coastal  Plain  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing 

PAirr  1— Short  Title  and  Statement  of 

Purpose 

short  title 

Sec.  301.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Competitive  Oil  and 

Gas  Leasing  Act". 

statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
to  aulihorize  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing 
and  development  to  proceed  on  the  Coastal 
Plain  In  a  manner  consistent  with  protection 
of  the  environment,  maintenance  of  fish  and 
wildllle  and  their  habitat,  and  the  interests 
of  the  area's  subsistence  users. 

Part  2 — DEFiNmoNs 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  303.  When  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(1)  "Coastal  Plain"  means  that  area  identi- 
fied aa  such  in  the  map  entitled  "Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge",  dated  February, 
1991,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary's  designee;  and 

(3)  "significant  adverse  effects"  means 
those  effects  which,  despite  the  reasonable 
application  of  mitigation  measures.  If  any, 
involving  appropriate  technology,  engineer- 
ing, and  environmental  control  measures,  in- 
cluding siting  and  timing  restrictions,  would 
result  in  widespread  long-term  reductions  in 
habitat  quality  or  availability  that  cause,  or 
are  likely  to  cause,  a  widespread  long-term 
reduction  in  the  natural  abundance  of  any 
specie*  of  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant. 

PART  3 — Coastal  Plain  CoMPBrmvE 
Leasing  Program 

leasing  program  for  LANDS  WITHIN  THE 
coastal  PLAIN 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  officers  and  agencies  shall 
take  tiie  actions  necessary  to  establish  and 
implement  a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing 
program  that  will  provide  for  an  environ- 
mentally sound  program  for  the  exploration, 
development,  and  production  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  Activities 
pursuant  to  such  program  shall  be 
underQaken — 

(1)  ID  accordance  with  the  standards  for 
protection  of  the  environment  required  by 
part  4  of  this  subtitle;  and 

(2)  IB  a  manner  to  ensure  that  the  public 
receives  fair  market  value  for  the  lands  to  be 
leased. 

(b)  This  subtitle  shall  be  the  Secretary's 
sole  legislative  authority  for  authorizing  and 
conducting  an  oil  and  gas  leasing  program  on 
the  Coftstal  Plain  and  related  activities. 

(c)  The  Coastal  Plain  shall  be  considered 
"Federal  land"  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1962. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  as  required  by  part  4  of  this  subtitle. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  promul- 
gated within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  shall,  as  of 
their  effective  date,  apply  to  all  operations 
conducted  under  a  lease  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  and  all  operations 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  related  to  the  explo- 
ration, development  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  and  related  activities. 

(b)  In  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations  under  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
consult  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
developing  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  review 
and,  if  in  the  Secretary's  judgment  it  is  ap- 
propriate, revise  the  rules  and  regulations  is- 
sued under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
reflect  any  significant  biological,  environ- 
mental, or  engineering  data  which  come  to 
the  Secretary's  attention. 

adequacy  of  the  department  of  the  interi- 
or's LEGISLATIVE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

SEC.  306.  (a)  The  "Pinal  Legislative  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement"  (April  1987) 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  1002  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C. 
3142).  and  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4332(2)(C)),  is  hereby  found  by  the  Congress 
to  be  compatible  and  consistent  with  the 
major  purposes  and  policies  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  with  re- 
spect to  actions  authorized  to  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  develop  and  promulgate  the 
regulations  for  the  establishment  of  a  leas- 
ing program  authorized  by  this  subtitle  prior 
to  conducting  the  first  lease  sale,  and  there- 
fore, nothing  in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  shall  require  any  further 
environmental  analysis  or  documentation  in 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  such 
regulations. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be 
considered  or  construed  as  otherwise  limit- 
ing, amending,  or  affecting  In  any  way  the 
applicability  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  or 
its  implementing  regulations  to  all  phases  of 
oil  and  gas  leasing,  exploration,  development 
and  production  and  related  activities  con- 
ducted under  or  associated  with  the  leasing 
program  authorized  by  this  subtitle,  nor 
shall  anything  in  this  subtitle,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  322  of  this  subtitle,  be  con- 
sidered or  construed  as  in  any  way  limiting, 
amending,  or  affecting  the  applicability  of 
any  other  Federal  law  or  State  law  not  in 
conflict  with  Federal  law  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

LEASE  SALES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Lands  may  be  leased  pursuant 
to  this  subitle  to  any  person  qualified  to  ob- 
tain a  lease  for  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  181). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish procedures  for— 


(1)  receipt  and  consideration  of  sealed 
nominations  for  any  area  In  the  Coastal 
Plain  for  inclusion  in,  or  exclusion  trom.  a 
lease  sale; 

(2)  public  notice  of  and  comment  on  des- 
ignation of  areas  to  be  Included  In,  or  ex- 
cluded from,  a  lease  sale; 

(3)  review  and  comment  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  local  governments  In  Alaska 
which  may  be  affected  by  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, development  or  production  activities 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  on,  the  schedule,  con- 
figuration, and  terms  and  conditions  of  each 
proposed  lease  sale;  and 

(4)  periodic  consultation  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  local  governments  In  Alaska,  oil 
and  gas  lessees,  and  representatives  of  other 
individuals  or  organizations  engaged  in  ac- 
tivity In  or  on  the  Coastal  Plain  including 
those  involved  in  subsistence  uses  and  rec- 
reational activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  lease  sales  of  lands  on  the  Coastal 
Plain.  When  lease  sales  are  to  be  held,  they 
shall  occur  after  the  nomination  process  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
For  the  first  lease  sale,  the  Secretary  shall, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
part  4  of  this  subtitle,  offer  for  lease  those 
acres  nominated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
giving  preference  to  those  acres  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  nominations,  but  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  three  hundred  thousand 
acres.  If  the  total  acreage  nominated  Is  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include  In  such  sale  any  other 
acreage  which  the  Secretary  believes  has  the 
highest  resource  potential,  but  in  no  event 
shall  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain  be  offered  in  such 
sale.  Thereafter,  no  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain  may  be 
leased  in  any  one  lease  sale.  The  initial  lease 
sale  shall  be  held  within  eighteen  months  of 
the  issuance  of  final  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  second  lease  sale  shall  be  held 
twenty-four  months  after  the  initial  sale, 
with  additional  sales  every  twenty-four 
months  thereafter  so  long  as  sufficient  inter- 
est in  development  exists  to  warrant.  In  the 
Secretary's  judgment,  the  conduct  of  such 
sales. 

(d)  Areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  of  particular  environ- 
mental sensitivity  may  be  excluded  from 
leasing  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  ninety  days  in  advance  of 
excluding  any  such  areas  from  leasing.  If  the 
Secretary  later  determines  that  exploration, 
development,  or  production  will  result  in  no 
significant  adverse  effect  on  fish  and  wild- 
life, their  habitat,  and  the  environment,  the 
Secretary  shall,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  offer 
such  lands  for  leasing. 

GRANT  of  LEASES  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  section  303(a)(2)  of  this  subtitle,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  grant  to  the  highest 
responsible  qualified  bidder  by  sealed  com- 
petitive cash  bonus  bid  any  lands  to  be 
leased  on  the  Coastal  Plain  upon  payment  by 
the  lessee  of  such  bonus  as  may  be  accepted 
by  the  Secretary.  The  royalty  shall  be  fixed 
In  the  lease  and  shall  be  not  less  than  12V& 
percent  in  amount  or  value  of  the  production 
removed  or  sold  from  the  lease. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  a  lease  or 
leases  or  approve   the   assignment  of  any 


lease  or  leases  under  the  terms  of  thla  rab- 
title  to  any  person,  association,  oorporatloii, 
or  any  subsidiary,  affiUate,  or  person  con- 
trolled by  or  under  common  contz>ol  with 
such  person,  association,  or  corporation,  dur- 
ing any  period  in  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  such  entity  has  fkiled  or  re- 
fused to  comply  m  any  material  respect  with 
the  reclamation  requirements  and  other 
standards  established  for  any  prior  lease  to 
which  such  requirements  and  standards  ap- 
plied. Prior  to  making  such  determination 
with  respect  to  any  such  entity  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  such  entity  with  ade- 
quate notification  and  an  opportunity  to 
comply  with  such  reclamation  requirements 
and  other  standards  and  shall  consider 
whether  any  administrative  or  judicial  ap- 
peal is  pending.  Once  the  entity  has  complied 
with  the  reclamation  requirement  or  other 
standard  concerned,  the  Secretary  may  issue 
an  oil  and  gas  lease  to  the  entity  under  this 
subtitle. 

(c)(1)  Following  each  notice  of  a  proposed 
lease  sale  and  before  the  acceptance  of  bids 
and  the  Issuance  of  leases  based  on  such  bids, 
the  Secretary  shall  allow  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  thirty  days  to  review  the  re- 
sults of  such  lease  sale,  except  that  the  At- 
torney General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  may  aeree  to  a 
shorter  review  period. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
conduct  such  antitrust  review  on  the  likely 
effects  the  issuance  of  such  leases  would 
have  on  competition  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  deems  appropriate  and 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  review.  The  Secretary  shall  i»t>vlde 
such  information  as  the  Attorney  General. 
after  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  may  require  In  order  to  conduct 
any  antitrust  review  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph and  to  make  recommendations  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary,  including  the  nonacceptance  of 
any  bid  or  the  imposition  of  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  any  lease,  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
prevent  any  situation  which  may  substan- 
tially lessen  comi)etltion.  If  the  Secretary 
determines,  or  If  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
vises the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  any  lease,  that  such  lease 
would  create  or  maintain  a  situation  which 
may  substantially  lessen  competition,  the 
Secretary  may — 

(A)  refuse  to  accept  an  otherwise  qualified 
bid  for  such  lease,  or  refuse  to  issue  such 
lease,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  or 

(B)  modify  or  impose  terms  or  conditions 
on  the  lease,  consistent  with  advice  provided 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  lease  not- 
withstanding adverse  advice  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  refuse  to  Impose  rec- 
ommended terms  or  conditions,  if  the  Sec- 
retary makes  specific  findings  that  approval 
of  the  lease  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  that  approval  is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  and  that 
there  are  no  reasonably  available  alter- 
natives that  would  have  significantly  less 
anticompetitive  effects.  In  such  event,  the 
Secretary  must  notify  the  lessee  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  his  findings. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
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Federal  Trade  ConunlMlon.  or  any  other 
Federal  departanent  or  agency  to  secure 
Information,  conduct  reviews,  make  recom- 
mendatioins,  or  seek  appropriate  relief. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  any  person,  association,  cor- 
poration, or  other  business  organization  im- 
munity from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to 
create  defenses  to  actions,  under  any  anti- 
trust law. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section  "antitrust  re- 
view" means  an  "antitrust  investigation" 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
ActdSU.S.C.  1311). 

LEASE  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  309.  An  oil  and  gas  lease  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall— 

(1)  be  for  a  tract  consisting  of  a  compact 
area  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  or  four  surveyed  or  pro- 
tracted sections,  whichever  Is  larger,  which 
shall  be  as  compact  in  form  as  possible;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
lease  on  a  case-by-case  basis  units  of  up  to 
3,840  acres  when  necessary  to  consolidate 
partial  tracta  adjacent  to  the  external 
boundaries  of  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(2)  be  for  an  initial  period  of  ten  years  and 
shall  be  extended  for  so  long  thereafter  as  oil 
or  gaa  is  produced  in  paying  quantities  from 
the  lease  or  unit  area  to  which  the  lease  Is 
committed  or  for  so  long  as  drilling  or  re- 
working operations,  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, are  conducted  on  the  lease  or  unit 
area; 

(3)  require  the  payment  of  royalty  as  pro- 
vided for  In  section  308  of  this  subtitle; 

(4)  require  approval  of  an  exploration  plan, 
as  provided  for  in  section  310  of  this  subtitle; 

(5)  require  approval  of  a  development  and 
production  plan,  as  required  in  section  310  of 
this  subtitle; 

(6)  require  posting  of  bond  required  by  sec- 
tion 311  of  this  subtitle; 

(7)  iffovlde  for  the  suspension  of  the  lease 
during  the  initial  lease  term  or  thereafter 
pursuant  to  section  312  of  this  subtitle; 

(8)  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the  lease 
during  the  initial  lease  term  or  thereafter 
pursuant  to  section  313  of  this  subtitle; 

(9)  contain  the  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  protection  of  Hsh  and  wildlife,  their 
habitat,  and  the  environment,  as  required  by 
part  4  of  this  subtitle; 

(10)  forbid  the  flaring  of  natural  gas  from 
any  well  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
flaring  is  necessary  to  alleviate  a  temporary 
emergency  situation  or  to  conduct  testing  or 
work-over  operations; 

(U)  contain  such  rental  and  other  provi- 
Bions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  at  the 
time  of  offering  the  area  for  lease;  and 

(12)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  of  this  subtitle  and  the  reg- 
ulations issued  under  It. 

EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PRODUCTION  PLANS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  All  exploration  activities  pur- 
suant to  any  lease  Issued  or  maintained 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  approved  exploration  plan 
or  an  approved  revision  of  such  plan.  F>rior  to 
commencing  exploration  pursuant  to  any  oil 
and  gaa  lease  Issued  or  maintolned  under 
this  subtitle,  the  holder  thereof  shall  submit 
an  exploration  plan  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval. Such  plan  may  apply  to  more  than 
one  leaae  held  by  a  lessee  In  any  region  of 
the  Coaatal  Plain,  or  by  a  group  of  lessees 
acting  under  a  unltlxatlon,  pooling,  or  drill- 
ing agreement,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
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plan  is   consistent  with   this   subtitle  and 
other  applicable  law. 

(b)  All  development  and  production  pursu- 
ant to  a  lease  issued  or  maintained  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  an  approved  development  and  pro- 
duction plan.  Prior  to  commencing  develop- 
ment or  production  pursuant  to  any  oil  and 
gas  lease  issued  or  maintained  under  this 
subtitle,  the  holder  thereof  shall  submit  a 
development  and  production  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval.  Such  plan  may  apply  to 
more  than  one  lease  held  by  a  lessee  in  any 
region  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  or  by  a  group  of 
lessees  acting  under  a  unitization,  pooling, 
or  drilling  agreement,  and  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  plan  is  consistent  with  this  subtitle  and 
other  applicable  law. 

(c)  Exploration  plans  and  development  and 
production  plans  shall  include  where 
applicable— 

( 1 )  the  names  and  legal  addresses  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  the  operator,  contractors, 
subcontractors  and  the  owners  or  lessees 
other  than  the  operator; 

(2)  a  map  or  maps  showing- 

(A)  the  location  of  a  point  of  reference  se- 
lected by  the  operator  within  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  plan  of  operations  showing,  in  re- 
lation to  that  point,  existing  and  proposed 
accets  routes  or  roads  within  the  area,  the 
boundaries  of  proposed  surface  disturbance 
and  location  of  all  survey  lines; 

(B)  the  location  of  proposed  drilling  sites, 
wellslte  layout,  and  all  surface  facilities; 

(C)  sources  of  construction  materials  with- 
in the  area  including  but  not  limited  to 
water  and  gravel;  and 

(D)  the  location  of  ancillary  facilities  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  camps,  sanitary 
facilities,  water  supply,  disposal  facilities, 
pipelines,  fuel  storage  facilities,  storage  fa- 
cilities, base  of  operations,  and  airstrips.  A 
point  of  reference  selected  by  the  operator 
within  the  area  of  operations  shall  be 
marked  with  a  ground  monument; 

(3)  a  description  of— 

(A)  all  surface  and  ancillary  facilities,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  camps,  sanitary 
facilities,  water  supply,  disposal  facilities, 
pipelines,  fuel  storage  facilities,  storage  fa- 
cilities, base  of  operations,  and  airstrips; 

(B)  the  major  equipment  to  be  used  in  the 
operations,  including  but  not  limited  to 
equipment  and  methods  for  transporting  all 
waters  used  in  or  produced  by  operations, 
and  the  proposed  method  of  transporting 
such  equipment  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  plan  of  operations  including  to  and  from 
the  site;  and 

(C)  construction  materials  within  the  area 
including  but  not  limited  to  water  and  grav- 
el; 

(4)  an  estimated  schedule  for  any  phase  of 
operations  of  which  review  by  the  Secretary 
is  sought  and  the  anticipated  date  of  oper- 
ation completion; 

(5)  the  nature  and  extent  of  proposed  oper- 
ations: 

(6)  a  description  of  all  licenses  and  permits 
neceaeary  to  carry  out  the  plan; 

(7)  plans  for  reclamation,  including: 

(A)  the  anticipated  reclamation  work  to  be 
performed; 

(B)  a  proposed  schedule  of  reclamation  ac- 
tivities to  be  performed;  and 

(C)  a  detailed  estimate  of  reclamation 
costs; 

(8)  methods  for  the  storage  and  disposal  of 
all  wastes  and  hazardous  and  toxic  sub- 
stances: 

(9)  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  operations 
planned  will  be  in  compliance  with  all  appli- 


cable Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  reg- 
ulations; 

(10)  contingency  plans  In  case  of  spills, 
leaks,  or  other  accidents; 

(11)  certification  that  the  plan  complies 
with  th#  State  of  Alaska's  approved  coastal 
zone  management  program,  if  required  by 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended,  and  the  date  such  certification  was 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
for  review  pursuant  to  section  307(c)(3)  of 
that  Act;  and 

(12)  such  additional  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the 
proposed  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
subtitle,  as  well  as  other  applicable  Federal 
and  State  environmental  laws. 

(d)(1)  After  an  exploration  or  development 
and  production  plan  is  submitted  for  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  publish 
notice  of  the  submission  and  availability  of 
the  text  of  the  proposed  plan  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  State  of  Alaska  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  written  public  comment. 

(2)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  receiving  an  exploration  or  develop- 
ment and  production  plan;  or  when  consist- 
ency certification  is  required  under  the 
Coastal  Eone  Management  Act  of  1972,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  State  of  Alaska  con- 
curs, or  Is  conclusively  presumed  to  concur, 
with  the  consistency  certification  accom- 
panying the  plan  pursuant  to  section 
307(c)(B)  (1)  or  (ii)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce makes  the  finding  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 307(c)(3)(B)(iil)  of  such  Act,  whichever 
period  it  later,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, after  taking  into  account  any  com- 
ment received  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  whether  the  activities  proposed 
in  the  plan  are  consistent  with  this  subtitle 
and  other  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
law  and  State  law  not  in  conflict  with  Fed- 
eral law.  If  that  determination  is  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  Secretary  shall  return  the 
plan  aloag  with  a  statement  of  any  modifica- 
tions necessary  for  its  approval.  The  Sec- 
retary, ae  a  condition  of  approving  any  plan 
under  this  section — 

(A)  majr  require  modifications  to  the  plan 
that  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  make  it  consistent  with  this 
subtitle  and  other  applicable  law.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  assess  reasonable  fees  or  charges 
for  the  neimbursement  of  all  necessary  and 
reasonable  research,  administrative,  mon- 
itoring, enforcement,  and  reporting  costa  as- 
sociated with  reviewing  the  plan  and  mon- 
itoring IBs  Implementation;  and 

(B)  shafll  require  such  periodic  reporte  re- 
garding the  carrying  out  of  the  drilling  and 
related  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  plan  is  being  complied 
with  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  in  en- 
suring that  the  drilling  and  related  activities 
are  consistent  with  this  subtitle  and  other 
applicable  provisions  of  Federal  law  and 
State  law  not  in  conflict  with  Federal  law. 

(e)  If  at  any  time  while  activities  are  being 
carried  out  under  a  plan  approved  under  this 
section,  tflbe  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able information,  determines  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  particular  activity  under 
the  plan  is  likely  to  result  in  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  fish  or  wildlife,  or  on  their 
habitat,  or  on  the  environment,  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  lessee, 
shall— 

(1)  makB  modifications  to  part  or  all  of  the 
plan  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid  the 
significant  adverse  effect; 
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(2)  temporarily  suspend  part  or  all  of  the 
drilling  or  related  activity  under  the  plan  for 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  avoid  significant  ad- 
verse effect;  or 

(3)  terminate  and  cancel  the  plan  when  ac- 
tions under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  will  not 
avoid  the  signlflcant  adverse  effect. 

BONDING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of 
an  exploration  or  development  and  produc- 
tion plan,  the  lessee  shall  be  required  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  suitable  performance 
bond.  The  bond  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
compliance  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  lease  and  all  applicable  laws.  Such 
performance  bond  is  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  any  bond  or  security  deposit  required 
by  other  regulatory  authorities  or  required 
by  any  other  provision  of  law.  The  lessee 
may  file  either  a  surety  bond,  or  a  personal 
bond  consisting  of  cash  or  negotiable  Treas- 
ury bonds  of  the  United  States.  When  nego- 
tiable Treasury  bonds  serve  as  the  personal 
bond,  they  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  proper 
conveyance  to  the  Secretary  of  full  author- 
ity to  sell  such  securities  in  case  of  a  default 
in  the  performance  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  lease. 

(b)(1)  The  performance  bond  shall  be  in  an 
amount — 

(A)  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  the  estimated  full  cost  of  rec- 
lamation of  the  lease  site  in  accordance  with 
an  approved  or  revised  exploration  or  devel- 
opment and  production  plan;  plus 

(B)  an  amount  set  by  the  Secretary,  con- 
sistent with  the  type  of  operations  proposed, 
to  cover  the  estimated  costs  to  provide  the 
means  for  rapid  and  effective  cleanup,  and  to 
minimize  damages  resulting  from  an  oil 
spill;  the  escape  of  gas,  refuse,  domestic 
wastewater,  or  hazardous  or  toxic  sub- 
stances: or  fire  caused  by  oil  and  gas  activi- 
ties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review,  and  adjust 
if  he  determines  necessary,  the  amount  of 
the  performance  bond  at  least  every  three 
years  to  ensure  its  adequacy  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  an  approved  explo- 
ration or  development  and  production  plan  is 
revised,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
amount  of  the  bond  to  conform  to  such  modi- 
fied plan. 

(d)  The  responsibility  and  liability  of  the 
lessee  and  its  surety  under  the  bond  or  secu- 
rity deposit  shall  continue  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  af- 
fected Federal  and  State  agencies,  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  and  all 
applicable  law. 

(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  determining 
that  there  has  been  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  and  all  ap- 
plicable laws,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
lessee  that  the  period  of  liability  under  the 
bond  or  security  deposit  has  been  termi- 
nated. 

LEASE  SUSPENSION 

Sec.  312.  The  Secretary  may  direct  or  as- 
sent to  the  suspension  of  operations  and  pro- 
duction under  any  lease  granted  under  the 
terms  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  in  the  Interest  of  conservation  of  the  re- 
source; 

(2)  where  there  is  no  available  system  to 
transport  the  resource;  or 

(3)  where  there  is  a  threat  of  significant 
adverse  effect  upon  fish  or  wildlife,  their 
habitat  or  the  environment. 


If  such  a  suspension  is  directed  or  assented 
to  by  the  Secretary,  any  payment  of  rental 
prescribed  by  such  lease  shall  be  suspended 
during  such  period  of  suspension  of  oper- 
ations and  production,  and  the  term  of  the 
lease  shall  be  extended  by  adding  any  such 
suspension  period  thereto. 

LEASE  CANCELLATION 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Whenever  the  owner  of  a 
nonproducing  lease  fails  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  or  of  any 
applicable  provision  of  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental law,  or  of  the  lease,  or  of  any  reg- 
ulation issued  under  this  subtitle,  such  lease 
may  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary  if  such  de- 
fault continues  for  the  period  of  thirty  days 
after  mailing  of  notice  by  registered  letter 
to  the  lease  owner  at  the  lease  owner's 
record  post  office  address. 

(b)  Whenever  the  owner  of  any  producing 
lease  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle,  or  of  any  applicable 
provision  of  Federal  or  State  environmental 
law,  or  of  the  lease,  or  of  any  regulation  is- 
sued under  this  subtitle,  such  lease  may  be 
forfeited  and  canceled  by  any  appropriate 
proceeding  brought  by  the  Secretary  in  any 
United  States  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion under  this  subtitle. 

(c)(1)  In  addition  to  the  authority  for  lease 
cancellation  provided  for  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  any  lease  may  be  can- 
celed at  any  time,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  a  hearing,  that — 

(A)  continued  activity  pursuant  to  such 
lease  is  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  to  fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat, 
or  the  environment,  or  is  likely  to  result  in 
serious  harm  or  damage  to  human  life,  to 
property,  or  to  the  national  security  or  de- 
fense; 

(B)  the  likelihood  of  a  significant  adverse 
effect  will  not  disappear  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  or  the  threat  of  harm  or  dam- 
age will  not  disappear  or  decrease  to  any  ac- 
ceptable extent  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time;  and 

(C)  the  advantages  of  cancellation  out- 
weigh the  advantages  of  continuing  such 
lease. 

(2)  Such  cancellation  shall  not  occur  unless 
and  until  operations  under  such  lease  shall 
have  been  under  suspension,  or  temporary 
prohibition,  by  the  Secretary,  with  due  ex- 
tension of  any  lease  term  continuously  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  or  for  a  lesser  period 
upon  request  of  the  lessee. 

(3)  Cancellation  under  this  subsection  shall 
entitle  the  lessee  to  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  lessee  demonstrates  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  canceled 
rights  as  of  the  date  of  cancellation,  taking 
account  of  both  anticipated  revenues  from 
the  lease  and  anticipated  costs,  including  the 
costs  of  compliance  with  all  applicable  regu- 
lations and  operating  orders;  liability  for 
cleanup  costs  or  damages,  or  both,  in  the 
case  of  an  oil  spill  or  spill  of  other  hazardous 
or  toxic  materials;  fines,  damages,  penalties, 
or  removal  costs  assessed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 318  of  this  subtitle  or  other  State  or 
Federal  environmental  law;  any  fees  paid 
pursuant  to  section  331  of  this  subtitle;  and 
all  other  costs  reasonably  anticipated  on  the 
lease;  or 

(B)  the  excess,  if  any.  over  the  lessee's  rev- 
enues from  the  lease  (plus  Interest  thereon 
Trom  the  date  of  receipt  to  the  date  of  reim- 
bursement) of  all  consideration  paid  for  the 
lease  and  all  direct  expenditures  made  by  the 
lessee  (exclusive  of  any  fines,  damages,  pen- 
alties, or  removal  costs  assessed  pursuant  to 
section  318  of  this  subtitle  or  other  State  or 


Federal  envlromnental  law,  and  any  fees 
paid  pursuant  to  section  331  of  this  subtitle) 
after  the  date  of  issuance  of  such  lease  and 
in  connection  with  exploration  or  develop- 
ment, or  both,  pursuant  to  the  lease  (plus  In- 
terest on  such  consideration  and  such  ex- 
penditures from  date  of  payment  to  date  of 
reimbursement). 

(d)  Cancellation  of  a  lease  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  in  no  way  release  the  owner  of  the 
lease  from  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
reclmatlon  of  the  lease  site. 

ASSIGNMENT  OR  8UBLETTINO  OF  LEASES 

Sec.  314.  No  lease  issued  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  assigned  or  sublet,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

RELINQUISHMENT 

Sec.  315.  The  lessee  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  be  permitted  at  any  time  to 
make  written  relinquishment  of  all  rights 
under  any  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
title. The  Secretary  shall  accept  the  relin- 
quishment by  the  lessee  of  any  lease  Issued 
under  this  subtitle  where  there  has  not  been 
surface  disturbance  on  the  lands  covered  by 
the  lease. 

UNITIZATION 

Sec.  316.  For  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  any  oil  or  gas  pool, 
field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part  thereof  and  In 
order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities,  to  protect  the  environment  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  to  protect  correlative 
rights,  the  Secretary  shall  require  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  that  lessees 
unite  with  each  other  in  collectively  adopt- 
ing and  operating  under  a  cooperative  or 
unit  plan  of  development  for  operation  of 
such  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part 
thereof  including  the  construction  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  pipeline  to  transport  oil  and  gas 
to  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  Coastal 
Plain.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorised  and 
directed  to  enter  into  such  agreements  as  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  against  draina^re. 

OIL  AND  GAS  GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOPHYSICAL 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  317.  (a)(1)  Any  lessee  or  permittee  con- 
ducting any  exploration  for,  or  development 
or  production  of,  oil  or  gras  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle  shall  provide  the  Secretary  access  to 
all  geological  and  geophysical  data  and  in- 
formation (including  processed,  analysed, 
and  interpreted  information)  obtained  trom 
such  activity  and  shall  ;HX)vlde  copies  of  such 
data  and  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
request.  Such  data  and  Information  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  If  Interpreted  information  provided  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is 
provided  in  good  faith  by  the  lessee  or  per- 
mittee, such  lessee  or  permittee  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  any  consequence  of  the  use  or 
of  reliance  upon  such  interpreted  informa- 
tion. 

(3)  Whenever  any  geological  or  geophysical 
data  or  information  is  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary, pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  by  a  lessee  or  permittee,  in  the  form 
and  manner  of  processing  which  is  utilized 
by  such  lessee  or  permittee  in  the  normal 
conduct  of  business,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  reasonable  cost  of  reproducing  such  data 
and  information; 

(B)  by  a  lessee  or  permittee,  in  such  other 
form  and  manner  of  processing  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  request,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  reasonable  cost  of  processing  and  repro- 
ducing such  data  and  information. 
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(to)  The  Secretary  shall  malnUln  the  con- 
fldentiallty  of  all  geological  and  geophysical 
information  obtained  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  making  such  data 
available  to  the  public  would  not  be  likely  to 
damage  the  competitive  position  of  the  les- 
see or  permittee. 

REMEDIES  AND  PENALTIES 

SBC.  318.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
319  of  this  subtitle,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  cases 
and  controversies  arising  out  of,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  any  lease  issued  under  this 
subtitle.  Proceedings  may  be  instituted  in 
the  judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  Coast- 
al Plain  is  located. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney General  may  Institute  a  civil  action 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  any  defendant  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  Coastal 
Plain  is  located,  for  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injuctlon.  or,  in  addition  to  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  under  subsection  (c),  to 
assess  and  recover  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  S20,000  per  day  for  each  violation. 
or  for  any  other  appropriate  remedy  to  en- 
force any  provision  of  this  subtitle,  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  Issued  under  this  subtitle,  or 
any  term  of  a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle. 

(OKI)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
if  any  person  fails  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  subtitle,  or  any  term  of  a  lease 
issued  pursuant  to  this  subtitle,  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  under  this  subtitle, 
after  notice  of  such  failure  and  expiration  of 
any  reasonable  period  allowed  for  corrective 
action,  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  J20.000  for  each  day 
of  the  continuance  of  such  failure.  The  Sec- 
retary may  assess,  collect  and  compromise 
any  such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed until  the  person  charged  with  a  viola- 
tion has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing.  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation 
at  least  every  three  years,  adjust  the  penalty 
8t>ecifled  in  this  paragraph  to  reflect  any  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items.  United  States  average)  as  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

(2)  If  a  failure  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
constitutes  or  constituted  a  threat  of  an  ir- 
reparable or  immediate  significant  adverse 
effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  or  their  habitat. 
property,  any  mineral  deposit,  or  the  ma- 
rine, coastal  plain,  or  human  environment,  a 
Civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  without  regard 
to  the  requirement  of  expiration  of  a  period 
allowed  for  corrective  action. 

(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly— 

(1)  violates  any  provision  of  this  subtitle. 
any  term  of  a  lease  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  this  subtitle  designed  to  protect 
health,  safety,  or  the  environment  or  con- 
serve natural  resources; 

(2)  makes  any  false  material  statement, 
representation,  or  certification  in,  or  omits 
material  Infonnation  from,  or  knowingly  al- 
ters, conceals,  or  falls  to  file  or  maintain 
any  application,  record,  report  or  other  doc- 
ument filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  subtitle; 

(3)  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders  inac- 
curate any  monitoring  device  or  method  of 
record  required  to  be  nnalntained  under  this 
sabtitle;  or 


(4)  reveals  any  data  or  information  re- 
quired to  be  kept  confidential  by  section  317 
of  tihis  subtitle. 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
pursuant  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  then 
ten  years,  or  both.  Each  day  that  a  violation 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  con- 
tinues, or  each  day  that  any  monitoring  de- 
vice or  data  recorder  remains  inoperative  or 
inaccurate  because  of  any  activity  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation  for  purposes  of 
imposition  of  a  fine  under  this  subsection. 

(a)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other  entity 
Is  subject  to  prosecution  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  any  officer  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  or  entity  who  knowingly  author- 
ized, ordered,  or  carried  out  the  proscribed 
activity  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fines  or 
imirisonment.  or  both,  as  provided  for  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  remedies  and  penalties  prescribed 
in  this  subtitle  shall  be  concurrent  and  cu- 
mulative and  the  exercise  of  one  shall  not 
preclude  the  exercise  of  the  others.  Further, 
the  remedies  and  penalties  prescribed  in  this 
subtitle  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedies  and  penalties  afforded  by  any  other 
law  or  regulation. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  any  discharge  of  oil,  haz- 
ardous or  toxic  substances,  or  any  other  pol- 
lutant that  adversely  affects  the  environ- 
ment in  the  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain  or  ad- 
jacent waters  from  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production  of  oil  or  gas  or  related 
activities,  conducted  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  a 
responsible  party,  each  responsible  party 
shall  be  jointly,  severally  and  strictly  liable 
for  the  removal  costs  and  damages  specified 
in  this  subsection  that  arise  out  of  or  di- 
rectly result  from  such  pollution.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  liability  for  all  remedies  and 
penalties  prescribed  in  this  subtitle  after  no- 
tice to  the  responsible  party  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  responsible  party  adequately  to  control 
and  remove  the  discharge  consistent  with 
the  National  Contingency  Plan.  Upon  fail- 
ure, inability  or  delay  of  the  responsible 
party  adequately  to  control  and  remove  the 
pollutant,  the  Federal  on  scene  coordinator, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  discretion  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  responsible  party, 
or  both,  shall  have  the  right  to  accomplish 
the  control  and  removal  at  the  expense  of 
the  responsible  party.  Funds  contained  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  Liability  and  Reclamation 
Fund,  provided  for  by  section  331  of  this  sub- 
title, may  be  used  to  accomplish  such  con- 
trol and  removal  until  such  time  as  suffi- 
cient funds  can  be  recovered  from  the  re- 
sponEible  party.  The  removal  costs  and  dam- 
ages referred  to  in  this  subsection  are  the 
following— 

(1)  all  removal  costs  incurred  by  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

(2)  damages  for  Injury  to,  destruction  of, 
loss  of,  or  loss  of  use  of,  natural  resources, 
including  the  reasonable  costs  of  assessing 
the  damage,  which  shall  be  recoverable  by 
the  Secretary  for  damages  to  Federal  natu- 
ral resources  or  the  State  of  Alaska  for  dam- 
ages to  State  natural  resources; 

(3)  damages  for  injury  to.  or  economic  loss 
resulting  from  destruction  of,  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  which  shall  be  recoverable  by 
a  claimant  who  owns  or  lesises  that  property: 

(4)  damages  for  loss  of  subsistence  use  of 
natural  resources;  which  shall  be  recoverable 
by   any   claimant  who  so   uses   natural   re- 
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sources  which  have  been  injured,  destroyed, 
or  lost,  without  regard  to  the  ownership  or 
managtment  of  the  resources; 

(5)  damages  equal  to  the  net  loss  of  taxes, 
royalties,  rents,  fees,  or  net  profit  shares  due 
to  the  injury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  real 
propertjy,  personal  property,  or  natural  re- 
sources, which  shall  be  recoverable  by  the 
Secretary,  where  such  damages  are  associ- 
ated with  Federal  natural  resources,  or  the 
State  of  Alaska,  where  such  damages  are  as- 
sociated with  State  natural  resources; 

(6)  damages  equal  to  the  loss  of  profits  or 
impairment  of  earning  capacity  due  to  the 
injury,  destruction,  or  loss  of  real  property, 
personal  property,  or  natural  resources, 
which  shall  be  recoverable  by  any  claimant; 
and 

(7)  damages  for  net  costs  of  providing  in- 
creased or  additional  public  services  during 
or  after  the  removal  activities,  Including 
protection  from  fire,  safety,  or  health  haz- 
ards, caused  by  the  discharge,  which  shall  be 
recoverable  by  the  Secretary,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  that 
State. 

With  reepect  to  any  removal  costs  and  dam- 
ages recoverable  under  this  subtitle  from  the 
Fund  or  any  other  Federal  compensation  and 
liability  fund,  until  the  Fund  has  been  ex- 
hausted!, no  claimant  may  bring  an  action 
for  removal  costs  or  damages  available  under 
such  otter  funds. 

(h)(1)  An  action  for  damages  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  barred  unless  the  action  is 
brought  within  3  years  after— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  loss  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  loss  with  the  discharge  in 
questioa  are  reasonably  discoverable  with 
the  exeiJcise  of  due  care,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  natural  resource  damages 
under  subsection  (g).  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  natural  resources  damage  assessment. 

(2)  An  action  for  recovery  of  removal  costs 
referred  to  in  subsection  (g)  must  be  com- 
menced within  3  years  after  completion  of 
the  removal  action. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  319.  Any  complaint  filed  seeking  judi- 
cial review  of  an  action  of  the  Secretary  In 
promulgating  any  regulation  under  this  sub- 
title may  be  filed  only  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  such  complaint  shall  be  filed  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  such  promulga- 
tion, or  after  such  date  If  such  complaint  is 
based  solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such 
ninetieth  day,  in  which  case  the  complaint 
must  ba  filed  within  ninety  days  after  the 
complainant  knew  or  reasonably  should  have 
known  of  the  grounds  for  the  complaint.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  321,  any  com- 
plaint seeking  judicial  review  of  any  other 
actions  of  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  filed  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  such  com- 
plaint must  be  filed  within  ninety  days  from 
the  data  of  the  action  being  challenged,  or 
after  such  date  If  such  complaint  is  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such  nine- 
tieth day,  in  which  case  the  complaint  must 
be  filed  within  ninety  days  after  the  com- 
plainant knew  or  reasonably  should  have 
known  of  the  grounds  for  the  complaint.  Ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  which 
review  oould  have  been  obUined  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view in  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  for 
enforcement. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

SEC.  330.  On  March  Ist  of  each  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
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the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  leasing 
program  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

INTERESTS  OF  ARCTIC  SLOPE  REOIONAL  COR- 
PORATION AND  KAKTOVnC  INUPIAT  CORPORA- 
TION 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  prohibitions  and  limita- 
tions contained  in  section  1003  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980  (16  U.S.C.  3143)  insofar  as  they  have  ap- 
plication to  lands  or  interests  therein  owned 
by  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation 
and  the  Kaktovlk  Inupiat  Corporation  with- 
in the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  but 
outside  the  Coastal  Plain,  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  prohibitions  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  1003  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16 
U.S.C.  3143)  insofar  as  they  have  application 
to  lands  or  interests  therein  owned  by  the 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the 
Kaktovlk  Inupiat  Corporation  within  the 
Coastal  Plain  are  repealed  as  of  the  day  after 
the  first  lease  sale  is  held  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle.  With  respect  to  the  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  described  In  this  subsection,  no 
exploratory  drilling  activities  shall  be  au- 
thorized until  the  day  after  such  lease  sale. 

(c)  The  substantive  provisions  of  the  final 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  subtitle 
which  establish  environmental  stipulations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  oil  and  gas  leasing 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  shall  apply  to  the  explo- 
ration and  development  of  all  subsurface 
property  interests  owned  by  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corporation  within  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  RefUge:  Provided,  That  prior 
to  Issuance  of  such  regulations,  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  activities  on 
the  land  and  interests  therein  described  in 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  governed  by  the  stip- 
ulations set  forth  In  appendix  2  of  the  Au- 
gust 9,  1983,  agreement  between  the  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Any  claims  for  monetary  damages 
brought  by  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Cor- 
poration or  the  Kaktovlk  Inupiat  Corpora- 
tion alleging  that  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title constitute  a  taking  of  property  rights 
under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  be  brought 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  its 
enactment.  A  claim  shall  be  barred  unless  a 
complaint  is  filed  within  the  time  specified. 
Any  such  complaint  shall  be  filed  In  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  in  accordance 
with  28  U.S.C.  1491.  Any  such  proceeding 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
district  court  at  that  time,  and  shall  be  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  by  such  court.  Any  re- 
view of  an  interlocutory  or  final  judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  such  district  court  may  be 
had  only  upon  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Part  4 — Coastal  Plain  Environmental 
Protection 

no  SIGNIFICANT  ADVERSE  EFFECT  STANDARD  TO 
GOVERN  AUTHORIZED  COASTAL  PLAIN  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

SEC.  322.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister this  subtitle  through  regulations,  lease 
terms,  conditions,  restrictions,  prohibitions, 
stipulations,  and  other  provisions  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
development,  and  production  activities  on 
the  Coastal  Plain  will  be  conducted  In  a 
manner  that  avoids  significant  adverse  effect 
on  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment.  Activities  conducted  under 
this  subtitle  shall  not  be  subject  to  findings 
or  determinations  of  compatibility  by   the 


Secretary  under  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System  Administration  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  require,  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  drilling  and  related 
activities,  that — 

(1)  a  site-speclflc  assessment  be  made  of 
the  probable  effects,  if  any,  that  the  drilling 
or  related  activities  will  have  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the  environment; 

(2)  a  plan  be  implemented  to  mitigate  any 
adverse  effect  assessed  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  and 

(3)  the  development  of  the  mitigation  plan 
shall  occur  after  consultation  with  the  agen- 
cy or  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters mitigated  by  the  plan. 

REGULATIONS  TO  PROTECT  THE  COASTAL 
PLAIN'S  FISH  AND  WILDUFE  RESOURCES.  SUB- 
SISTENCE USERS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Sec.  323.  (a)  Prior  to  implementing  the 
leasing  program  authorized  by  part  3  of  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  pro- 
mulgate regulations,  lease  terms,  conditions, 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  stipulations,  and 
other  measures  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
activities  undertaken  In  the  Coastal  Plain 
authorized  by  this  subtitle  are  conducted  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
environmental  requirements  of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  proposed  regulations,  lease  terms, 
conditions,  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and 
stipulations  for  the  leasing  program  author- 
ized by  part  3  of  this  subtitle  shall  require 
compliance  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  and  State  environmental  law  and 
shall  also  require — 

(1)  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  the 
safety  and  environmental  mitigation  meas- 
ures set  forth  In  items  one  through  twenty- 
nine  (1  through  29)  at  pages  167  through  169 
of  the  "Final  Legislative  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement"  (April  1987)  on  the  Coastal 
Plain; 

(2)  seasonal  limitations  on  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  related  activities,  where  nec- 
essary, to  avoid  significant  adverse  effects 
during  periods  of  concentrated  fish  and  wild- 
life breeding,  denning,  nesting,  spawning  and 
migration; 

(3)  that  exploration  activities,  except  for 
surface  geological  and  geophysical  studies, 
be  limited  to  the  period  between  approxi- 
mately November  1  and  May  1  and  that  ex- 
ploration activities  will  be  supported  by  Ice 
roads,  winter  trails  with  adequate  snow 
cover,  ice  pads,  ice  airstrips,  air  transport 
methods,  or  any  other  method  that  would  be 
at  least  as  protective  of  the  environment  as 
the  aforementioned:  Provided,  That  such  ex- 
ploration activities  mp.y  be  permitted  at 
other  times  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  affording  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  review,  that  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  necessitating  that  explo- 
ration activities  be  conducted  at  other  times 
of  the  year  and  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
exploration  will  have  no  sigrnificant  adverse 
effect  on  the  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat, 
and  the  environment  of  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(4)  design  safety  and  construction  perform- 
ance standards  for  all  pipelines  and  any  ac- 
cess and  service  roads  that — 

(A)  minimize  adverse  effects  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  migratory  species  such  as  caribou  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable;  and 

(B)  minimize  adverse  effects  upon  the  fiow 
of  surface  water  by  requiring  the  use  of  cul- 
verts, bridges  and  other  structural  devices; 

(5)  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  public 
access  and  use  on  all  airfields,  pipeline  ac- 
cess, and  service  roads; 

(6)  stringent  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion requirements,  consistent  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  this  subtitle,  requiring 


the  removal  for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  all  oil 
and  gas  development  and  production  facili- 
ties, structures  and  equipment  upon  comple- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  production  opemtiona: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  exempt 
flx)m  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
those  facilities,  structures  or  equipment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  which  are  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose; 

(7)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  access  by  all  modes  of  transportation; 

(8)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  sand  and  gravel  extraction; 

(9)  consolidation  of  facility  siting; 

(10)  appropriate  w^>hibitions  or  restric- 
tions on  use  of  exploelves; 

(11)  avoidance,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of 
springs,  streams  and  river  systems;  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  suriace  drainage  patterns, 
wetlands,  and  riparian  habitats;  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  methods  or  techniques  for  devel- 
oping or  transporting  adequate  supplies  of 
water  for  exploratory  drilling; 

(12)  avoidance  or  reduction  of  air  traffic-re- 
lated disturbance  to  fish  and  wildlife; 

(13)  treatment  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
and  toxic  wastes,  solid  wastes,  reserve  pit 
fluids,  drilling  mud  and  cuttings,  and  domes- 
tic wastewater,  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  and  State  environmental  law; 

(14)  fuel  storage  and  oil  spill  contingency 
planning; 

(15)  research,  monitoring  and  reporting  re- 
quirements; 

(16)  field  crew  environmental  briefings; 

(17)  minimization  of  adverse  effect  on  sub- 
sistence hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  by 
subsistence  users; 

(18)  compliance  with  applicable  air  and 
water  quality  standards; 

(19)  appropriate  seasonal  and  safety  zone 
designations  around  well  sites  within  which 
subsistence  hunting  and  trapping  would  be 
limited; 

(20)  reasonable  stipulations  for  protection 
of  cultural  and  archaeological  resources;  and 

(21)  all  other  protective  environmental 
stipulations,  restrictions,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  preparing  and  promulgating  regula- 
tions, lease  terms,  conditions,  restrictions, 
prohibitions,  and  stipulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  environmental  protection  standards 
which  governed  the  initial  Coastal  Plain  ex- 
ploration program  (50  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations 37.31-33); 

(2)  the  land  use  stipulations  for  explor- 
atory drilling  on  the  KIC-ASRC  private 
lands  which  are  set  forth  in  appendix  2  of  the 
August  9,  1983,  agreement  between  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  operational  stipulations  for  Koniag 
ANWR  Interest  lands  contained  in  the  draft 
agreement  between  Koniag,  Incorporated  and 
the  United  States  of  America  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  on  January  19, 1989. 

SADLEROCHIT  SPRING  SPECIAL  AREA 

Sec.  324.  (a)(1)  The  Sadlerochit  Spring  Spe- 
cial Area,  comprising  approximately  four 
thousand  acres  as  depicted  on  the  map  ref- 
erenced in  section  303  of  this  subtitle,  is 
hereby  designated  to  be  a  special  area.  Such 
special  area  shall  be  managed  so  as  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  area's  unique  and  di- 
verse character  Including  Its  fish,  wildlife, 
and  subsistence  resource  values. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  307 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
the  Sadlerochit  Spring  Special  Area  from 
leasing. 
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(3)  Id  the  event  that  the  Secretary  leases 
the  Sadlerochlt  Spring  Special  Area,  or  any 
put  thereof,  for  purposes  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, development,  production,  and  re- 
lated activities,  there  shall  be  no  surface  oc- 
cupancy of  the  lands  comprising-  the  Special 
Area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate other  areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  as 
Special  Areas  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  they  are  of  unique  character  and  Inter- 
est so  as  to  require  such  special  protection. 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Secretary's 
Intent  to  designate  such  areas  ninety  days  in 
advance  of  making  such  desigmations.  Any 
such  areas  designated  as  special  areas  shall 
be  managed  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

FACILrTy  CONSOLIDATED  PLANNING 

SBC.  325.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  pro- 
viding for  public  notice  and  comment,  pre- 
pare and  update  periodically  a  plan  to  gov- 
ern, guide,  and  direct  the  siting  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  and  transportation  of 
Coastal  Plain  oil  and  gas  resources.  This 
plan  shall  have  the  following  objectives — 

(1)  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities and  activities; 

(2)  encoura^ng  consolidation  of  common 
facilities  and  activities: 

(3)  locating  or  confining  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities to  areas  which  will  minimize  impact 
on  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment; 

(4)  utilizing  existing  facilities  wherever 
practicable;  and 

(5)  enhancing  compatibility  between  wild- 
life values  and  development  activities. 

(b)  The  plan  prepared  under  this  section 
shall  supplement  any  comprehensive  con- 
servation plan  prepared  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  304(g)  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1960  (94  Stat.  2394). 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ACROSS  THE  COASTAL  PLAIN 

Sec.  328.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
grant  under  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  (30  U.S.C.  185)  rights-of-way  and 
easements  across  the  Coastal  Plain  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  and  gas  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  so 
aa  not  to  result  in  a  significant  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat. 
and  the  environment  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 
Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  include  re- 
quirements that  facilities  be  sited  or  modi- 
fied so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
roads  and  pipelines.  The  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  subtitle  shall  include  provi- 
sions regarding  the  granting  of  rights-of-way 
acKMB  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  provisions  of 
title  XI  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C. 
3161  et  seq.)  and  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  relating  to  rights-of-way  and  ease- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  rights-of-way  and 
easements  across  the  Coastal  Plain. 

ENVIHONMENTAL  STUDIES 

8»C.  327.  In  addition  to  any  other  environ- 
mental studies  required  by  law,  subsequent 
to  exploring  or  developing  any  area  or  region 
of  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct such  additional  studies  to  establish  en- 
vironmental Information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  and  shall  monitor  the 
human,  marine,  and  coastal  environments  of 


such  area  or  region  in  a  manner  designed  to 
provide  information  which  can  be  used  for 
comparison  with  any  previously-collected 
data  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  any  ef- 
fects on  the  fish  or  wildlife  and  their  habitat 
and  any  significant  changes  in  the  quality 
and  productivity  of  such  environments,  for 
establishing  trends  in  the  areas  studied  and 
monitored,  and  for  designing  experiments  to 
identify  the  causes  of  such  effects  or 
changes. 

ENPORCEMENT  OF  SAFETY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
REGULATIONS 

SEC.  328.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  diligently 
enforce  all  regulations,  lease  terms,  condi- 
tions, restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  stipula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  this  subtitle. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  any 
holder  of  a  lease  under  this  subtitle  to— 

(1)  maintain  all  operations  within  such 
lease  area  in  compliance  with  regulations  in- 
tended to  protect  persons  and  property  on. 
and  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment  of.  the  Coastal  Plain;  and 

(2)  allow  prompt  access  at  the  site  of  any 
operations  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
subtitle  to  any  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
inspector,  and  to  provide  such  documents 
and  records  which  are  pertinent  to  occupa- 
tional or  public  health,  safety,  or  environ- 
mental protection,  as  may  be  requested. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  provide  for— 

(1)  schedule  onsite  inspection  by  the  Sec- 
retary, at  least  twice  a  year,  of  each  facility 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  which  is  subject  to  any 
environmental  or  safety  regulation  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  subtitle  or  such  provi- 
sions contained  in  any  lease  issued  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle  to  assure  compliance  with 
sucl  environmental  or  safety  regulations; 
and 

(2)  periodic  onsite  inspection  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  once  a  year  without  advance 
notice  to  the  operator  of  such  facility  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  all  environmental  or 
safety  regulations. 

Part  5— Land  Reclamation  and 
reclamation  llabiliti'  fund 
land  recla.mation 
Stc.  329.  The  holder  of  a  lease  or  leases  on 
lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain  shall  be  fully 
responsible  and  liable  for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain  and  any  other 
Federal  lands  adversely  affected  in  connec- 
tion with  exploration,  development,  or  trans- 
portation activities  on  a  lease  within  the 
Coastal  Plain.  The  holder  of  a  lease  shall 
also  be  responsible  for  conducting  any  land 
reclnmation  required  as  a  result  of  activities 
conducted  on  the  lease  by  any  of  the  lease 
holder's  subcontractors  or  agents.  The  hold- 
er of  a  lease  may  not  delegate  or  convey,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  this  responsibility 
and  liability  to  another  party  without  the 
express  written  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

STANDARD  TO  GOVERN  LAND  RECLAMATION 

S»c.  330.  The  standard  to  govern  the  rec- 
lamation of  lands  required  to  be  reclaimed 
under  this  subtitle,  following  their  tem- 
porary disturbance  or  upon  the  conclusion  of 
their  use  or  prolonged  commercial  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  and  related  activities, 
shaB  be  reclamation  and  restoration  to  a 
condition  capable  of  supporting  the  uses 
which  the  lands  were  capable  of  supporting 
prior  to  any  exploration,  development,  or 
production  activities,  or  upon  application  by 
the  lessee,  to  a  higher  or  better  use  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  roads,  drill  pads,  and  other  gravel- 
foundation  structures,  reclamation  and  res- 
toration shall  be  to  a  condition  as  closely  ap- 


proximating the  original  condition  of  such 
lands  as  is  feasible.  Reclamation  of  lands 
shall  be  conducted  In  a  manner  that  will  not 
Itself  impair  or  cause  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects on  fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat,  or  the 
environment. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  LIABILITY  AND  RECLAMATION 
FUND 

Sec.  $31.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  a  com- 
mercial discovery  within  the  Coastal  Plain, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Coastal 
Plain  Liability  and  Reclamation  Fund  (the 
"Reclamation  Fund"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  from  the  op- 
erator a  fee  of  5  cents  per  barrel  on  commer- 
cially produced  crude  oil  from  the  Coastal 
Plain  at  the  time  and  point  where  such  crude 
oil  flrsB  leaves  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  fee  shall  cease  when  $50,000,000 
has  bean  accumulated  In  the  Reclamation 
Fund,  and  it  shall  be  resumed  at  any  time 
that  tht  accumulation  of  revenue  in  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund  falls  below  $45,000,000. 

(c)  All  revenues  collected  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  paid  into  the  Reclamation  Fund. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  annual  appropriation 
Acts,  reasonable  costs  of  administration  of 
the  Reolamatlon  Fund  from  the  revenues  in 
the  Redlamatlon  Fund.  All  sums  not  needed 
for  administration  of  the  Reclamation  Fund 
or  makflng  authorized  payments  out  of  the 
Reclamation  Fund  shall  be  invested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  in  public  debt  securities  with 
maturitaes  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  bearing  Interest  at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  current  market  yields 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturity. 
Income  from  such  securities  shall  be  added 
to  the  irincipal  of  the  Reclamation  Fund. 

(d)  The  revenues  in  the  Reclamation  Fund 
shall  ba  available,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
annual  appropriations  Acts  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(1)  oil  removal  costs  Incurred  by  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

(2)  to  compensate  promptly  any  person  or 
entity,  public  or  private,  for  any  direct  dam- 
ages cansed  by  oil  and  gas  exploration,  devel- 
opment and  production  activities  on  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(3)  to  reclaim  any  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
not  reclaimed  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard set  forth  in  section  330  of  this  subtitle, 
by  the  operator  or  the  holder  of  a  lease  or 
leases; 

(4)  up  to  $15,000,000  annually  to  reclaim  and 
restore— 

(A)  any  area  of  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  or  other  North  Slope  Federal 
lands  affected  by  past  or  future  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  development,  or  production;  and 

(B)  Nprth  Slope  non-Federal  lands  affected 
by  future  exploration,  development,  or  pro- 
duction on  the  Coastal  Plain  which  are  not 
reclaimed  and  restored  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  law  and  with  applicable 
State  law  not  In  conflict  with  Federal  law; 

(5)  up  to  $2,000,000  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  monitor  and  conduct  research  on 
fish  and  wildlife  species  which  utilize  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Coastal 
Plain;  and 

(6)  to  reclaim  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pe- 
riod of  exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion with  respect  to  any  lease,  any  area  of 
the  Coastal  Plain  and  related  lands  which 
have  no*  been  properly  reclaimed  by  the  op- 
erator or  lease  holder. 
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(e)  The  United  States  shall  have  legral  re- 
course against  any  party  or  entity  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  reclamation  of  any  area 
within  the  Coastal  Plain,  to  recover  any 
funds  expended  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  and  (6)  of  this  subsection  due  to  a  failure 
by  the  responsible  party  to  reclaim  such  area 
as  required  by  this  subtitle:  Provided,  That 
such  right  of  recovery  shall  not  be  available 
against  any  Alaska  Natives  conducting  tra- 
ditional subsistence  use  activities.  Any  funds 
so  recovered  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund. 

(f)  Any  moneys  remaining  in  the  Reclama- 
tion Fund  fifty  years  after  the  period  of  ac- 
tive oil  and  gas  exploration,  development, 
production,  and  reclamation  has  been  con- 
cluded in  the  Coastal  Plain  shall  be  paid  into 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Part  6— Disposition  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Revenues 

distribution  of  revenues 

Sec.  332.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  all  revenues  received  from  com- 
petitive bids,  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  rents, 
fees  (other  than  those  fees  collected  pursu- 
ant to  section  310(d)(2)(A)  and  section  331(b) 
of  this  subtitle),  interest  charges,  or  other 
income  derived  from  the  leasing  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  within  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

judicial  review 

Sec.  333.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  319  of 
this  subtitle,  any  legal  action,  including  an 
action  for  declaratory  judgment,  to  chal- 
lenge section  332  of  this  subtitle,  shall  be  as- 
signed for  hearing  and  completed  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date;  shall,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
court  at  that  time;  and  shall  be  expedited  in 
every  way  by  such  court.  Any  such  action 
shall  be  brought  In  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  within  ninety  days  of 
enactment  of  this  subtitle.  Such  action  shall 
be  barred  unless  a  complaint  is  filed  within 
the  time  specified.  Any  review  of  an  inter- 
locutory or  final  judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  the  United  States  district  court  in  such 
action  may  be  had  only  uixsn  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  grant  causes  of  action  to  any  per- 
son or  to  waive  any  defenses  which  may  be 
available  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  If  any  action  is  brought  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a),  no  lease  sale  shall  occur 
under  section  307  of  this  subtitle  until  a  final 
nonappealable  decision  has  been  Issued  in 
any  such  action. 

Subtitle  B— Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 

Leasing 

short  title 

Sec.  341.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Leasing  Act". 

leasing  authorization 

Sec.  342.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  if  the  President  finds  that  control  and 
use  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 
by  the  United  States  is  not  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  or  to  assure  its  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  operation,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  (the  "Secretary")  may 
lease  any  or  all  of  that  reserve.  As  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  portions  of  chapter 
641  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall 
cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  the  reserve 
fi-om  the  effective  date  to  be  specified  in  a 
lease,  and  to  the  extent  and  under  conditions 


that  may  be  provided  for  elsewhere  in  this 
subtitle. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  finding 
under  this  section  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  a  report  on  the  basis  for  the  finding,  at 
least  60  days  before  the  effective  date  of  a 
lease  of  the  reserve. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  United 
States'  share  of  lease  proceeds  received  to 
satisfy  contractual  obligations  directly  re- 
lated to  the  accomplishment  of  a  lease  and 
to  pay  any  liabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  arising  with  respect  to  the  interests 
leased  at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1  and  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
issues  under  the  Unit  Plan  Contract  at  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1.  including 
any  liabilities  relating  to  i)ayment  of  just 
compensation  and  under  any  Federal  statute 
concerning  the  environment.  The  balance  of 
funds  received  shall  be  utilized  as  provided 
in  section  346  of  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Before  entering  Into  a  lease  under  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
the  rental  price  represents  fair  market 
value. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  each  proposed  lease  under 
this  subtitle.  The  notification  shall  contain 
information  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
require  in  order  to  advise  the  Secretary  as  to 
whether  the  lease  may  substantially  lessen 
competition.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  no- 
tification, the  Attorney  General  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  whether  the  lease  may  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  confers  on  any 
person  immunity  from  civil  or  criminal  li- 
ability, or  creates  defenses  to  actions,  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  means — 

(A)  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  I  et  seq.); 

(B)  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.); 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.); 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  8  and  9);  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1986,  chapter  592  (15 
U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b.  and  21a.  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Robinson-Patman  Act"). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  leasing 
action  under  this  subtitle  using  competitive 
procedures  and  may  reject  any  and  all  offers 
or  bids  for  leases  even  if  the  offers  or  bids 
meet  or  exceed  minimum  acceptable  levels. 

(f)  Any  lease  under  this  subtitle  shall  re- 
quire that  a  royalty  payment  equal  to  not 
less  than  12.5  percent  of  the  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  other  hydrocarbon  resources  of  the 
production  removed  or  sold  from  the  lease  be 
paid  to  the  "Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Lease 
I*roceeds  Special  Account,"  provided  for  in 
section  346  of  this  subtitle. 

(g)  Any  lease  contract  authorized  under 
this  subtitle  shall  be  so  structured  as  to  re- 
quire parties  leasing  the  reserve  or  any  in- 
terest in  the  reserve  to — 

(1)  retain  all  records  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  sale  of  produc- 
tion for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  years,  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  Secretary  by  notice 
may  require: 

(2)  make  all  such  records  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  audit;  and 

(3)  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  a  late  pay- 
ment of' royalties,  partial  pajmient  of  royal- 
ties, or  failure  to  pay  any  royalties  due,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  the  payment  of  inter- 
est and  penalties  and  may  cancel  the  lease. 

(h)  Any  lease  authorized  under  this  sub- 
title shall  be  so  structured  as  to  require  par- 
ties leasing  the  reserve  to  set  aside  a  portion 


of  the  crude  oil  unreduced  to  sell  to  small  re- 
finers for  processing  or  use  in  such  refineries 
except  that— 

(1)  none  of  the  production  sold  to  small  r»- 
finers  may  be  resold  In  kind; 

(2)  production  must  be  sold  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  local  market  prtce  of 
comparable  petroleum;  and 

(3)  the  set-aside  portion  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  estimated  annual  production 
at  the  reserve. 

procedures  to  arrange  and  conduct  a 

leasing  action 
Sec.  343.  (a)  Before  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent's finding  under  section  342(a)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  take  the  stepe  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  arrange 
the  lease  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1. 

(b)  In  order  to  arrange  and  conduct  a  leas- 
ing action,  the  Secretary  may: 

(1)  create  new  corporations,  partnerships, 
or  other  business  entitles,  and  transfer  the 
United  States'  interest  to  the  new  entities; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  State  or  pri- 
vate entitles,  including  contracts  for  tech- 
nical, financial,  auditing  or  other  profes- 
sional services;  and 

(3)  use  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Acts,  but  not  to  exceed  five  percent 
from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Account. 
Resources  and  expertise  of  other  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  used  to  lease  the  Reserve 
when  doing  so  will  reduce  the  coet  to  the 
Federal  government  of  leasing. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  342(e).  all  lands  to  be 
leased  shall  be  leased  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible qualified  bidder  or  bidders  by  competi- 
tive bidding  under  general  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish bidding  and  lease  terms  and  conditions 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  ann-o- 
priate.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  acreage  and  units  of  lands 
to  be  leased  and  the  minimum  rental  or  roy- 
alty rates. 

(d)  A  lessee  of  any  of  the  United  States'  in- 
terest In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1  Is  not  liable  for  any  claim  of  liability  aris- 
ing exclusively  from  or  during  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  interest  by  the  United 
States.  Such  a  claim  may  be  asserted  only 
against  the  United  States  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

PRIVATELY  owned  LANDS  AND  PHYSICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  344.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  is  oth- 
erwise unable  to  make  arrangements  the 
Secretary  considers  satisfactory  for  a  lease 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1.  the 
Secretary  may  acquire,  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  privately  owned 
lands  or  physical  improvements  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1,  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  leasing  action. 

(b)  Before  condemnation  proceedings  are 
instituted,  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  acquire 
the  property  by  negotiation,  unless,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  effort  to  ac- 
quire the  property  by  negotiation  would  be 
futile,  unduly  time  consuming,  or  otherwise 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  TIE-IN; 
DEFENSE  PETROLEUM  INVENTORY 

Sec.  345.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  lease  of  any 
part  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1 
under  this  subtitle,  sections  160(a),  (b).  and 
(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
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Act  (42  U.S.C.  62«Ka),  (b)  and  (d))  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  the  reserve. 

(b)(1)  Title  I,  port  B.  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  62l5  et  seq.) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  167  a  new 
section  168  as  follows: 

"DEFENSE  PETROLEUM  INVENTORY 

Sec.  168.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  ipart,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire or  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
storage  and  related  facilities  to  meet  petro- 
leum product  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  may  acquire  and  store 
therein  a  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  of 
crude  oil.  This  acquisition  and  storage  shall 
be  In  addition  to  any  acquisition  or  storage 
of  crude  oil  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve required  by  any  other  law,  and  crude 
oil  acquired  and  stored  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve.  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  exercise  any  authority  available 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  obligate  the  U.S. 
share  of  funds  available  in  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Lease  Proceeds  Special  Ac- 
count created  by  section  346  of  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Leasing  act  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  10  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  for  the 
Defense  Petroleum  Inventory.  Until  the  ac- 
quisition of  10  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  for 
the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  has  been 
completed,  the  Secretary  shall  dedicate  to 
the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory,  crude  oil 
contained  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the 
Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  at  a  level  de- 
termined by  multiplying  10  million  barrels 
times  the  percentage  of  the  United  States' 
Interest  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1  leased  under  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Leasing  Act.  Any  crude  oil  so  dedi- 
cated shall  be  considered  to  remain  in  stor- 
age for  the  purposes  of  any  law  relating  to 
the  rate  of  fill  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  crude  oil  acquired  for  or 
dedicated  to  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inven- 
tory shall  be  drawn  down  and  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  use,  sale,  or  exchange. 
Crude  oil  in  the  Defense  Petroleum  Inven- 
tory may  be  drawn  down  and  distributed, 
used,  sold,  or  exchanged,  without  regard  to— 

"(1)  whether  the  crude  oil  has  been  com- 
mingled with  petroleum  products  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve; 

"(2)  the  requirements  of  this  part  concern- 
ing drawdown  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve;  or 

"(3)  otherwise  applicable  Federal  contract- 
ing statutes  and  regulations. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  exercise  the 
authority  provided  by  this  subsection  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  adversely  affect 
drawdown  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
aerve. 

"(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
fVmda  trom  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  shall  acquire  and  store  In  the  De- 
fense Petroleum  Inventory  crude  oil  to  re- 
place crude  oil  drawn  down  under  subsection 
(c). 

"(«)  An  amendment  to  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Plan  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  shall  not  be  required. 

"(0  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  reim- 
burse the  Department  of  Energy  for— 


"(I)  drawdown  and  distribution  services 
provided  under  this  section,  in  amounts  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable; 

'■(8)  all  costs  of  acquiring  crude  oil  for  the 
Strategic  Petrolum  Reserve  to  replace  crude 
oil  irawn  down  and  distributed  under  sub- 
section (c);  and 

"(J)  all  costs  of  acquiring  and  storing  in 
the  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  any  crude 
oil  in  excess  of  the  initial  10  million  barrels 
acquired  for  it  or  dedicated  to  it. 

■■(g)  Crude  oil  acquired  for  the  Defense  Pe- 
troleum Inventory  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  subsection  (0(2),  in  re- 
imbursement on  a  barrel-for-barrel  basis  for 
the  cost  of  replacement  petroleum  products 
acquired  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve.". 

(2)  The  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  entry  for  section  167  the 
following: 

■■Sec.  168.  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory.". 

-NAVAL    PETROLEUM    RESERVE   LEASE    PROCEEDS 
SPECIAL     ACCOUNT     AND     REVENUE     SHARING 
WITH  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Sac.   346.   (a)  There   is  established   in   the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  called 
the   ■'Naval   Petroleum  Reserve   Lease  Pro- 
ceeds Special  Account"  (referred  to  as  the 
■■Special   Account"   in   this  subtitle)  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry 
out  the  purposes,  functions,  and  powers  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Special 
Account  all  proceeds  realized  under  this  sub- 
title from  the  lease  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States'  interest  in  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1,  including  bonus  and 
royalty  payments. 

(c)  Fifty  percent  of  the  proceeds  received 
from  royalty  payments  and  seven  percent  of 
the  bonus  payments  from  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1  under  this  subtitle 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  be  paid  to  the  State  of  California  (to 
be  credited  by  the  State  in  accordance  with 
California  Public  Resources  Code,  section 
8711  and  allocated  in  the  manner  provided  in 
California  Statutes  1988  ch.  985.  section  3,  as 
amended  from  time  to  time).  The  portion  of 
the  proceeds  accruing  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia from  the  bonus  payment  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  of  California  in  seven  annual  pay- 
ments, beginning  one  year  from  the  date 
that  the  Federal  Government  receives  the 
first  installment  of  the  bonus  payment.  No 
interest  shall  be  due  on  these  amounts  to  the 
State.  Each  of  the  seven  annual  payments 
shall  be  equal  to  one  seventh  of  the  lease 
bonus  payment  due  to  the  State. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures 
from  the  Special  Account  without  further 
appropriation  and  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, but  within  specific  directives  or  limita- 
tions that  may  be  included  in  appropriation 
Acta,  for  any  purposes  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  section  168(b)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  or  to  sat- 
isfy obligations  related  to  the  lease  of  Naval 
Petnoleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  as  specified 
in  section  342(c)(1). 

(eXD  Upon  a  written  notification  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  Special  Account  contains  funds  in 
excees  of  the  amounts  considered  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  excess  funds  specified  by 
the  Secretary  may  be  transferred  from  the 
Special  Account  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  funds  are  no  longer  re- 


quired tb  fulfill  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  the  Special  Account 
shall  be  abolished  and  all  remaining  funds 
credited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  ac- 
count of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Following  abolition  of  the  Special  Ac- 
count under  subsection  (e)(1),  proceeds  real- 
ized under  this  subtitle  trom  the  lease  of  all 
or  any  Jart  of  the  United  States"  Interest  In 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  shall 
be  depoelted  in  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  except  for  the  portion  of  royalty,  in- 
terest BBd  bonus  payments  specified  in  sec- 
tion 346(c)  to  be  paid  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, which  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to  that 
State  regardless  of  the  status  of  the  Special 
Account!. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  collect  lease  pro- 
ceeds on  behalf  of  any  private  owner  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  and  may  pay 
the  owner  its  share  of  lease  proceeds. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONSULTATION 

Sec.  347.  Compliance  with  the  procedures 
specified  in  sections  342  (b)  and  (d)  of  this 
subtitle  is  considered  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  sections  7431(a)  and  7431(b)  of  title 
10,  Unlt«d  States  Code. 

HFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  LANDS  GRANT 

Sec.  3J8.  (a)  The  authority  to  lease  under 
this  subtitle  extends  to  sections  16  and  36 
within  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1. 

(b)  A  payment  may  be  made  under  section 
346(c)  of  this  subtitle  only  after — 

(1)  th«  State  of  California  files,  on  behalf 
of  all  p4rty  plaintiffs,  a  motion  to  dismiss, 
with  prejudice,  the  lawsuit  it  filed  against 
the  United  States  and  certain  agency  offi- 
cials in  November  1987  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  California 
(No.  CV-F-87;  665-EDP),  and 

(2)  the  State  of  California,  by  written 
agreememt,  forfeits  any  rights  under  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1853  (Chapter  CXL'V; 
10  Stat.  246)  to  Sections  16  and  36,  Township 
30  SoutH,  Range  23  East  Mount  Diablo  Base 
and  Mefidian,  located  within  Elk  Hills,  in- 
cluding all  rights  to  indemnity  lands  under 
Revised  Statutes  2275  and  2276  (43  U.S.C.  851 
and  852). 

The  agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  is  subject  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  349.  (a)  Section  501  of  Public  Law  101- 
45  (103  Stat.  103)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Sections  7422(a)  and  (b)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, lease,  or  otherwise,  shall  explore,  pros- 
pect, conserve,  develop,  use,  and  operate  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  in  his  discretion, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  ex- 
cept the  authority  to  lease  is  not  extended  to 
Naval  Pttroleum  Reserve  Numbered  3. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  particularly  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  in  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Leasing  Act,  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
shall  be  used  and  operated  for — 

"(1)  tHe  protection,  conservation,  mainte- 
nance, and  testing  of  those  reserves;  or 

"(2)  the  production  of  petroleum  whenever 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  finds  that 
such  production  is  needed  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  and  the  production  is  author- 
ized by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress.". 

(c)  Section  7422(c)(1)(B)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Oode,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(B)  to  produce  such  reserves  at  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  rate  consistent  with  sound  en- 
gineering practices.". 

(d)  Sections  7422(c)(1)(C).  7422(c)(2),  and 
74a6(b),  (c)  (d),  and  (e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  repealed. 

(e)  Section  7430(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  administering  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  under  this  chapter,  except  for  those 
reserves  covered  by  leases  executed  pursuant 
to  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Leasing  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  use,  store,  or  sell  the  pe- 
troleum produced  from  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  and  lands  covered  by  joint,  unit,  or 
other  cooperative  plans  as  provided  in  this 
section.". 

(f)  Section  7430(b)(1)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law"  and  inserting  "subsection  (a) 
and  paragraph  (2)". 

(g)  Section  7430(f)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  consultation  and  approval  require- 
ments of  section  7431(a)(3)  are  waived  for 
contracts  to  sell  petroleum  produced  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  for  contracts  to  sell  petroleum 
fi-om  the  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  which  Is 
produced  for  their  exploration,  protection, 
conservation,  maintenance,  and  testing.". 

(h)  Section  7430(1)(1)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(1)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  may  provide  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  share  of  petroleum 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  its  use,  ex- 
change, or  sale  in  order  to  meet  petroleum 
product  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.". 

(1)  Section  7431(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  "Except  for  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Leasing  Act,"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  subsection. 

(j)  Sections  7431(b)  and  (c)  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking 
"During  the  period  of  production  authorized 
by  section  7422(c)  of  this  title,  the"  and  in- 
serting "The". 

(k)  Section  7433(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Leasing  Act.  all  money  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  from  lands  in  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury.". 

Subtitle  C— Oil  Pipeline  Deregulation 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  351.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform  Act." 

FINDINOS  AND  PURPOSES 

SBC.  352.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  oil  pipelines  are  of  critical  strategic  and 
economic  importance  to  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  Nation's  Interests  are  best  served  by 
encouraging  the  competitive  and  efficient 
operation  of  oil  pipelines; 

(3)  economic  regulation  can  impose  unpro- 
ductive costs,  discourage  and  distort  invest- 
ment decisions,  cause  regulatory  uncer- 
tainty, and  often  be  only  partially  effective 
in  achieving  Its  goals; 

(4)  most  markets  served  by  oil  pipelines 
are  sufficiently  competitive  that,  given  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws,  economic 
regulation  of  pipelines  In  these  markets  in 
unnecessary  to  ensure  reasonable  rates  and 
adequate  service; 

(5)  for  those  oil  pipeline  markets  for  which 
competition  and  antitrust  enforcement  are 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  their  efficient  oper- 


ation, continued  economic  regulation  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  significant 
market  power; 

(6)  where  continued  economic  regulation  of 
oil  pipelines  remains  necessary,  that  regula- 
tion must  be  reformed  to  maximize  reliance 
on  competition  to  benefit  consumers,  reduce 
regulatory  costs,  and  encourage  the  efficient 
use  and  development  of  existing  and  new 
pipelines; 

(7)  for  those  oil  pipeline  markets  for  which 
continued  economic  regulation  is  necessary, 
consumers  can  best  be  protected,  costs  of 
regulation  can  best  be  reduced,  and  effi- 
ciency can  best  be  enhanced  by  regulating 
the  maximum  rates  that  pipelines  may 
charge  and  adjusting  the  maximum  rates  to 
reflect  price  changes  in  competitive  markets 
while  allowing  pipelines  freely  to  discount 
below  those  maximum  rates;  and 

(8)  this  reformed  rate  regulation  in  mar- 
kets in  which  there  Is  significant  market 
power  will  provide  just  compensation  to  a 
pipeline  if  the  allowable  rate  is  comparable 
to  what  that  rate  would  be  if  the  market 
were  competitive  and  not  subject  to  market 
power,  as  calculated  by  a  method  that  estab- 
lishes maximum  rates,  permits  them  to  be 
revised  if  they  had  been  enhanced  by  market 
power,  and  adjusts  them  over  time  by  an 
index  reflecting  pipeline  prices  in  competi- 
tive markets. 

(b)  It  therefore  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government — 

(1)  to  remove  the  burden  of  economic  regru- 
lation  from  those  oil  pipeline  markets  that 
operate  under  competitive  circumstances  or 
for  which  that  regulation  would  not  be  an  ef- 
fective or  efficient  remedy  to  constrain  the 
exercise  of  market  power;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  continued  economic  regu- 
lation of  only  those  oil  pipeline  markets  for 
which  regulation  will  increases  economic  ef- 
ficiency and  for  which  the  benefits  of  regula- 
tion outweigh  its  costs. 

REGULATORY  REFORM  AND  DEREGULATION 

Sec.  353.  The  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101-7352)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  407  the  following  new 
sections: 

"REGULATION  OF  PIPELINES 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  and 
sections  409  and  410— 

"(1)  "adjudication"  means  an  agency  hear- 
ing, which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  be  a  hearing  on  the  record  gov- 
erned by  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

"(2)  "Attorney  General"  means  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  or  the  At- 
torney General's  designee; 

"(3)  "Commission  rate  regulation"  means 
those  functions  and  authorities  set  forth  in 
section  410  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  "existing  Commission  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction" means  those  functions  and  au- 
thorities transferred  by  sections  306  and 
402(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  7155.  7172(b)); 

"(5)  "existing  pipeline"  means  a  pipeline 
that  was  brought  into  service  or  was  under 
construction  before  January  1.  1991; 

"(6)  "interested  person"  means  a  person 
whose  economic  or  business  interests  would 
be  substantially  affected  by  a  finding  that 
Commission  rate  regulation  Is  in  the  public 
interest  or  that  a  base  rate  should  be  re- 
vised; 

"(7)  "new  pipeline"  means  a  pipeline  that 
was  brought  into  service  after  January  1. 
1991.  and  was  not  under  construction  before 
January  1.  1991; 

"(8)  "pipeline"  means  a  pipeline  subject  to 
existing  Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 


or  which  would  be  subject  to  ezlstlner  Com- 
mission regulatory  jurisdiction  except  for 
this  section,  but  It  does  not  Include  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  authorised  by  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorisation  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1651  et  seq.)  or  a  pipeline  directly  or 
indirectly  delivering  oil  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline;  and 

"(9)  "rate"  means  the  price  for  transpor- 
tation by  pipeline,  including  all  charges  that 
the  pipeline  requires  its  customers  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  and  for  any  ancillary 
services  set  forth  as  part  of  that  pipeline's 
tariff  on  file  with  the  Commission  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991.  or  approved  by  the  Commission 
after  January  1,  1991. 

"(b)(1)  Existing  Commission  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction over  pipelines  terminates  sixty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Oil  Pipe- 
line Regulatory  Reform  Act.  On  that  date, 
pipelines  become  subject  to  sections  406,  400. 
10.  and  411  of  this  Act. 

"(2)(A)  Within  120  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  the  Attorney  General  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  an  adjudication  of  whether 
Commission  rate  regrulation  of  an  existing 
pipeline  in  any  market  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Upon  receipt  of  such  a  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  an  adjudication  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (bX3).  In  deciding 
whether  to  bring  a  petition,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  guided  by  the  methods,  as- 
sumptions, standards,  and  definitions  under- 
lying and  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Justice  dated  May 
1986  entitled  "Oil  Pipeline  Deregulation." 
None  of  the  findingrs  and  conclusions  of  the 
report,  and  none  of  the  methods,  assump- 
tions, standards,  and  definitions  underlying 
and  set  forth  in  the  report  are  binding  on  the 
Secretary  in  an  adjudication  conducted 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  an  interested  person  may  petition  the 
Secretary  for  an  adjudication  of  whether 
Commission  rate  regulation  of  an  existing 
pipeline  in  any  market  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. A  person  filing  such  a  petition  shall  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  basis  for  the  conclusion 
that  Commission  rate  regulation  Is  in  the 
public  Interest,  and  shall  serve  a  copy  of  the 
petition  on  the  Attorney  General  and  on  the 
pipeline  for  which  Commission  rate  regula- 
tion is  sought.  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition, 
the  Secretary,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
conduct  an  adjudication  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)(3).  The  Secretary  may  consult 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  deciding 
whether  to  conduct  an  adjudication,  and 
shall  conduct  an  adjudication  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (bK3)  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral so  recommends. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  270  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list 
of  all  adjudications  that  the  Secretary  has 
determined  will  be  held  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. Identifying  in  each  case  the  pipeline 
and  the  market  for  which  Commission  rate 
regulation  is  sought.  Pipeline  rates  for  serv- 
ice to  markets  that  are  not  identified  in  the 
list  published  by  the  Secretary  shall  no 
longer  be  subject  to  section  410  of  this  Act. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  find  that  Com- 
mission rate  regulation  of  an  existing  pipe- 
line in  a  market  is  in  the  public  interest 
only  if  It  is  demonstrated  that  regulation  is 
necessary  to  constrain  the  exercise  of  sub- 
stantial market  power  in  the  supply  or  de- 
mand of  products  transported  by  the  pipeline 
in  that  market.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
Commission  rate  regulation  of  an  existing 
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plpeUne  In  a  market  Is  In  the  public  interest. 
CoimnlBsion  rate  regulation  shall  continue. 
If  the  Secretary  flnds  that  ComRiission  rate 
regulation  of  an  existing  pipeline  in  a  mar- 
ket Is  not  in  the  public  interest,  regulation 
staAll  terminate  at  a  time  the  Secretary  des- 
ignates, but  In  no  event  shall  that  regulation 
continue  beyond  sixty  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary issues  the  finding. 

"(B)  A  finding  under  subsection  (b)(3)(A) 
shall  be  issued  within  one  year  after  the  Sec- 
retary decides  to  conduct  the  adjudication. 
unless  the  Secretary,  in  the  event  of  unusual 
circumstances,  determines  that  the  finding 
cannot  be  issued  within  one  year.  In  such  a 
case,  the  Secretary  shall  make  specific  find- 
ings as  to  the  unusual  circumstances  neces- 
sitating the  delay,  and  shall  specify  a  date 
certain  by  which  the  Secretary  will  issue  the 
finding,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  Secretary's 
finding  be  issued  more  than  two  years  after 
the  Secretary  decides  to  conduct  the  adju- 
dication. 

"(C)  If  parties  to  an  adjudication  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  reach  a  settlement 
of  the  issues  prior  to  the  Secretary's  finding 
that  Commission  rate  regulation  of  a  pipe- 
line in  a  market  Is  In  the  public  interest,  the 
settlement  shall  bind  those  parties.  If  all 
parties  reach  such  a  settlement,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  terminate  the  proceeding  by  ac- 
cepting the  settlement. 

"(cXD  Upon  petition  of  any  interested  per- 
son, the  Secretary  may  conduct  an  adjudica- 
tion of  whether  Commission  rate  regulation 
of  an  existing  pipeline  in  any  market  subject 
to  that  regulation  is  in  the  public  interest  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)(3).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
any  petition  for  adjudication  or  decision  to 
conduct  an  adjudication  under  this  para- 
graph and  may  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  deciding  whether  to  conduct  an 
adjudication. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  Commission 
rate  regulation  of  an  existing  pipeline  in  a 
market  subject  to  that  regulation  is  not  in 
the  public  Interest,  Commission  rate  regula- 
tion over  that  pipeline  in  that  market  termi- 
nates when  the  Secretary  designates,  but  In 
no  event  shall  Commission  rate  regulation 
continues  beyond  sixty  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary Issues  the  finding. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  participate 
in  any  adjudication  initiated  by  petition 
from  any  interested  person  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary.  In 
parUclpaUng,  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
guided  by  the  methods,  assumptions,  stand- 
ards, and  definitions  set  forth  in  the  report 
cited  in  section  40e(b)(2)(A). 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(1),  new  pipelines  are  not  subject  to  existing 
Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction  or  to 
Commission  rate  regulation,  but  are  subject 
to  section  409  of  this  Act. 

"(fKl)  The  termination  pursuant  to  this 
section  of  existing  Commission  regulatory 
jurisdiction  or  Commission  rate  regulation 
does  not  apply  to  products  transported  be- 
fore the  termination. 

"(2)  Commission  rate  regulation  of  a  pipe- 
line in  a  market  made  subject  to  that  regula- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  prospective 
only.  Products  transported  by  the  pipeline 
before  regulation  becomes  effective  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  Commis- 
sion rate  regulation. 

"(3)  Existing  Commission  regulatory  juris- 
diction terminated  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding existing  Commission  regulatory  ju- 
riadlctlon  over  new  pipelines,  shall  not  re- 
vert back  to,  he  delegated  to.  or  otherwise 
tnuufer  to.  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
cept as  provided  under  subsection  (1). 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  409 
and  410  of  this  Act,  no  State,  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Govtmment  may  regulate  a  pipeline  with  re- 
spect to  which  existing  Commission  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  or  Commission  rate  regu- 
lation has  been  terminated  pursuant  to  this 
section,  including  existing  Commission  regu- 
latory jurisdiction  and  Commission  rate  reg- 
ulation over  new  pipelines,  to  the  extent 
that  the  regulation  is  similar  in  nature  to 
those  functions  and  authorities  constituting 
existing  Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 
or  Commission  rate  regulation  that  are  ter- 
minated under  this  section.  This  authority 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  subsections 
5(e)  and  5(f)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lan(Js  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1334  (e)  and  (f))  and  sec- 
tion 28(r)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
(30  U.S.C.  185(r)).  Nothing  in  this  Act  limits 
any  authority  vested  in  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  regulate  pipelines 
engaged  in  intrastate  commerce. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7191).  the  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General  each  may  promulgate,  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  respective 
responsibilities  under  this  section.  Rules  and 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  imple- 
menting this  section  or  any  other  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
are  not  subject  to  section  404  of  this  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7174). 

'•(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  502  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7192).  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit has  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over 
any  petition  for  judicial  review  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Any  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  section,  including  without  limita- 
tion any  participation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  any  adjudication  under  this  section, 
is  an  agency  action  committed  to  agency  dis- 
cretion by  law,  and  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

■■(i)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  for  an  adjudication  of 
whether  Commission  rate  regulation  of  an 
unregulated  pipeline  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional defense  interest,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  petition  the  Sec- 
retary earlier  than  two  years  after — 

"lA)  the  termination  of  Commission  rate 
regulation  of  a  pipeline  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  petition,  or 

"(B)  a  prior  adjudication  under  this  section 
regarding  a  pipeline  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
petition. 

'(2)  In  response  to  a  petition  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  hold  an  adju- 
dication of  whether  Commission  rate  regula- 
tion of  an  unregulated  pipeline  would  be  in 
the  national  defense  Interest.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  Conrunission  rate  regulation 
of  the  pipeline  is  in  the  national  defense  In- 
terest, the  pipeline  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 410  of  this  Act. 

"COMMON  CARRIER  STATUS  CONTINUED; 
CONTRACTS 

"Stc.  409.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  pipelines  shall  operate 
as  cornmon  carriers,  as  follows: 

"(1)  provide  transportation  service  to  all 
persons  upon  reasonable  demand  and  upon 
fair,  equitable,  and  non-discriminatory 
tenne  and  conditions  and  establish  through 
routes  with  other  common  carrier  pipelines. 
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except  <hat  a  pipeline's  charging  different 
rates  to  different  shippers  does  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  this  paragraph; 

"(2)  e^;abll8h  and  observe  just  and  reason- 
able cla^slflcations  of  property  for  transpor- 
tation and  just  and  reasonable  regulations 
and  practices  affecting  that  transportation, 
except  that  a  pipeline's  charging  different 
rates  to  different  shippers  does  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  this  paragraph; 

"(3)  refrain  from  disclosing  to  any  person, 
other  than  the  shipper  or  consignee,  without 
consent  of  the  shipper  or  consignee,  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature,  kind, 
quantity,  destination,  consignee,  or  routing 
of  any  property  tendered  or  delivered. 

"(b)  Pipelines  shall  publish  and  file  with 
the  Commission  schedules  setting  forth  ap- 
plicable terms  and  conditions  of  carriage, 
but  exclading  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  car- 
riage. 

"(0)  C()ntracts  between  pipelines  and  other 
persons  on  terms  and  conditions  other  than 
those  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  as  ap- 
plicable to  basic  common  carriage  shall  be 
presumed  conclusively  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest as  long  as,  in  regulated  markets,  the 
regulated  service  is  available  at  no  more 
than  the  maximum  rate. 

"(d)  Tie  Commission  shall  enforce  compli- 
ance wish  the  obligations  set  forth  In  this 
section,  and  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  that  purpose. 

"COMMISSION  RATE  REGULATION 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  the  rates  of  any  pipeline  in  any  market 
subject  to  this  section  shall  be  regulated  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  base  rates  of  a  pipeline  In  any 
market  subject  to  this  section  are; 

"(A)  those  rates  that  were  in  effect  and  not 
subject  to  investigation  by  the  Commission 
on  Janut.ry  1,  1991,  increased  or  reduced  by 
the  percentage  change  in  the  Producer  Price 
Index  for  total  finished  goods  calculated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  from  that  date 
to  the  date  that  Commission  rate  regulation 
commenced  pursuant  to  section  408(b)(l ); 

"(B)  with  respect  to  rates  that  were  sub- 
ject to  Investigation  by  the  Commission  on 
January  1.  1991,  which  investigation  was  not 
terminated  by  final  adjudication  or  settle- 
ment approved  by  the  Commission  as  of  the 
terminaOion  of  existing  Commission  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  section 
40B(b)(l).  those  rates  that  were  in  effect  upon 
the  last  rate  change  prior  to  January  1,  1991, 
that  was  not  made  subject  to  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission,  increased  or  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  change  in  the  Pro- 
ducer Price  Index  from  the  effective  date  of 
that  change  to  the  date  that  Commission 
rate  regulation  commenced  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 408(»)(1); 

"(C)  with  respect  to  rates  that  were  sub- 
ject to  investigation  by  the  Commission  on 
or  befor#  January  1,  1991,  which  investiga- 
tion was  terminated  by  a  final  adjudication 
or  a  settlement  approved  by  the  Commission 
prior  to  the  termination  of  existing  Conunis- 
sion  regulatory  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 408Cb)(l),  those  finally  adjudicated  or 
settled  mtes,  increased  or  reduced  by  the 
percentage  change  in  the  Producer  Price 
Index  froBTi  the  effective  date  of  the  final  ad- 
judicatlod  or  settlement  to  the  date  that 
Commisdon  rate  regulation  commenced  pur- 
suant to  eection  40e(b)(l); 

"(D)  with  respect  to  pipelines  not  in  serv- 
ice on  January  1,  1991,  those  rates  initially 
established  by  those  pipelines. 

"(2)  The  base  rate  for  a  pipeline  subject  to 
this  section  may  be  modified  as  follows— 
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"CA)  Within  120  days  after  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  408(b)  that 
Commission  rate  regulation  of  any  pipeline 
in  any  market  is  in  the  public  interest,  the 
Attorney  General  may  petition  the  Sec- 
retary for  an  adjudication  of  whether  any 
base  rate  of  that  pipeline  in  that  market 
should  be  reduced.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  pe- 
tition, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  adju- 
dication in  accordance  with  subsection 
(aK2)(D)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Within  lao  days  after  a  public  Interest 
finding,  an  interested  person  may  petition 
the  Secretary  for  an  adjudication  of  whether 
any  base  rate  of  that  pipeline  in  that  market 
should  be  reduced.  A  person  filing  such  a  pe- 
tition shall  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  base  rate  should  be  re- 
duced, and  shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  petition 
on  the  Attorney  General  and  on  the  pipeline 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  petition.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  petition,  the  Secretary,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  conduct  an  adjudica- 
tion in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)(2)(D). 
The  Secretary  may  consult  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  In  deciding  whether  to  conduct 
an  adjudication,  and  shall  conduct  an  adju- 
dication if  the  Attorney  General  so  rec- 
ommends. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  270  days  after  a  public 
interest  finding,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
a  list  of  all  adjudications  that  the  Secretary 
has  determined  will  be  held  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  identifying  In  each  case  the  pipe- 
line, the  market,  and  the  base  rate  for  which 
a  reduction  is  sought. 

"(D)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  order  a  reduc- 
tion if  the  petitioner  demonstrates  that  the 
pipeline's  market  power  has  resulted  in  a 
base  rate  that  is  significantly  higher  than 
the  rate  likely  would  be  if  the  relevant  mar- 
ket were  not  subject  to  market  power.  In 
making  this  finding,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider only  statistical  evidence  of  rates 
charged  by  that  pipeline  in  competitive  mar- 
kets, with  appropriate  recognition  of  the  ef- 
fects of  factors  such  as  the  distance  of  a 
movement.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, a  base  rate  is  considered  significantly 
higher  than  the  rate  likely  would  be  if  the 
relevant  market  were  not  subject  to  market 
power  only  if  the  difference  Is  statistically 
significant  under  commonly  accepted  stand- 
ards. 

"(11)  A  finding  under  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  issued  within  one  year 
after  the  Secretary  decides  to  conduct  an  ad- 
judication, unless  the  Secretary,  in  the  event 
of  unusual  circumstances,  determines  that 
the  finding  cannot  be  issued  within  one  year. 
In  such  a  case,  the  Secretary  shall  make  spe- 
cific findings  as  to  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances necessitating  the  delay,  and 
shall  specify  a  date  certain  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary will  issue  the  finding,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary's  finding  be  issued  more 
than  two  years  after  the  Secretary  decides  to 
conduct  the  adjudication. 

"(ill)  If  parties  to  an  adjudication  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  reach  a  settlement 
of  the  issues  prior  to  the  Secretary's  finding, 
it  shall  bind  those  parties.  If  all  parties 
reach  such  a  settlement,  the  Secretary  shall 
terminate  the  proceeding  by  accepting  the 
settlement. 

"(E)  Any  adjustment  of  a  base  rate  ordered 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  the  Secretary's  finding  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2)(D)(il). 

"(F)  The  Attorney  General  may  partici- 
pate in  any  adjudication  initiated  by  peti- 
tion troia  any  interested  person  under  this 
section,  and  shall  participate  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary.  In  participating,  the 


Attorney  General  shall  be  guided  by  the 
methods,  assumptions,  standards,  and  defini- 
tions set  forth  in  the  report  cited  in  section 
408(b)(2)(A). 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  calculate  as  fol- 
lows a  maximum  rate  for  each  rate  subject 
to  Commission  rate  regulation: 

"(A)  Following  the  commencement  of 
Commission  rate  regulation  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 408(bMl)— 

"(1)  For  the  first  period,  which  shall  be 
from  the  commencement  of  Commission  rate 
regulation  pursuant  to  subsection  40e(b)(l) 
until  the  date  of  publication  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  list  of  adjudications  required 
by  subsection  408(b)(2)(C),  the  maximum  rate 
shall  be  the  base  rate  established  under  sec- 
tion 410  (a)(1)  and  (2). 

"(ii)  For  each  of  the  next  two  periods,  each 
of  which  shall  be  six  months,  the  maximum 
rate  for  pipeline  rates  serving  markets  which 
are  subject  to  an  adjudication  shall  be  the 
base  rate  increased  or  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage change  In  the  Producer  Price  Index 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  base  rate  be- 
came effective. 

"(ill)  For  all  subsequent  six  month  periods, 
the  maximum  rate  shall  be  the  prior  maxi- 
mum rate  increased  or  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage change  In  the  Competitive  Pipeline 
Price  Index  during  the  previous  period,  ex- 
cept that,  with  respect  to  a  settlement  ap- 
proved by  the  Conmilssion  after  January  1, 
1991,  which  expressly  governs  maximum 
rates  for  any  future  period,  the  settlement 
rate  shall  be  the  maximum  rate  until  the 
conclusion  of  that  period.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  period,  the  rate  in  effect  shall  be  the 
maximum  rate  increased  or  reduced  by  the 
percentage  change  in  the  Competitive  Pipe- 
line Price  Index. 

"(B)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  calculate  a 
Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index  to  reflect 
relative  changes  in  prices  changed  by  pipe- 
lines in  competitive  markets  not  subject  to 
Commission  rate  regulation.  The  Competi- 
tive Pipeline  Price  Index  shall  be  derived 
from  the  average  revenue  per  barrel-mile  of 
a  sample  of  pipelines  in  those  markets.  The 
Secretary  shall  select  the  sample  of  pipe- 
lines, markets,  and  revenues  to  be  used  in 
calculating  the  Competitive  Pipeline  Price 
Index,  and  the  Secretary  may  exclude  data 
from  pipelines  not  subject  to  Commission 
rate  regulation  but  whose  rates  for  any  rea- 
son may  not  reflect  effective  competition. 
The  Secretary  may  require  reports  from 
pipelines  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  Iniaally  publish 
the  Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index  one 
year  after  the  termination  of  existing  Com- 
mission regulatory  Jurisdiction,  and  shall 
publish  changes  in  it  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  six  months. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  may  substitute  an  ap- 
propriate existing  index  for  the  Competitive 
Pipeline  Price  Index  if  that  substitute  index 
accurately  reflects  increases  in  prices  in 
competitive  pipeline  markets  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  calculation  of  the 
Competitive  Pipeline  Price  Index  would  be 
unduly  burdensome. 

"(4)(A)  Any  rate  subject  to  Commission 
rate  regulation  under  this  section  which  does 
not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  determined  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion is  presumed  conclusively  to  be  lawful 
and  is  not  subject  to  protest,  complaint,  sus- 
pension, investigation,  or  any  other  chal- 
lenge or  inquiry  under  Commission  rate  reg- 
ulation. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  Act  makes  It  unlawful 
for  a  pipeline  to  charge  a  rate  that  is  lower 


than  the  maximum  rate  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (aX3).  A  pipeline 
charging  lower  than  the  maxiinum  rate  to  a 
shipper  with  which  it  is  affiliated  by  meaaa 
of  common  ownership  or  otherwise  etaall 
make  the  lower  rate  available  to  any  ahlnwr 
upon  the  same  terms  and  condittons  of  serv- 
ice. 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall  publish  baw 
rates,  rate  adjustments,  and  maximum  rates 
determined  in  accordance  with  this  section 
and  make  them  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"(b)  A  pipeline  subject  to  Commission  rate 
regulation  in  a  market  shall  not  condition 
pipeline  services  in  that  market  on  enteringr 
into  any  other  transaction,  or  on  taking  or 
refraining  from  any  action. 

■(c)(1)  In  any  market  subject  to  Commis- 
sion rate  regulation,  if  a  pipeline  expands  its 
available  capacity,  it  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  a  determination  of  the  pre-exist- 
ing capacity  that  will  remain  subject  to 
Commission  rate  regulation.  If  such  a  deter- 
mination is  made,  the  additional  capacity 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Commission  rate  reg- 
ulation. Interested  persons  may  participate 
in  the  proceeding. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  promulgate  any 
regulations  necessary  or  apjnx>prlate  to  en- 
sure that  rights  to  use  pre-existing  capacity 
at  rates  governed  by  CoRunission  rate  regu- 
lation are  allocated  to  shippers  in  a  manner 
that  both  preserves  the  efficacy  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section  406 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  set  forth  in  this 
section,  and  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  that  purpose. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7191),  the  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General  each  may  promulgate  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  reepectlve 
reBponslbilities  under  this  section.  Rules  and 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  imple- 
menting this  section  or  any  other  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
are  not  subject  to  section  404  of  this  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7174). 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  secUon  902  of  this 
Act  (42  U.S.C  7192),  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colombia  Cir- 
cuit has  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over 
any  petition  for  Judicial  review  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Any  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  section,  including  without  limita- 
tion any  decision  to  petition  or  not  to  peti- 
tion for  an  adjudication  under  this  section. 
is  an  agency  action  committed  to  agency  dis- 
cretion by  law,  and  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  any  manner. 

"REPORT  TO  CONORE88 

"Sex:.  411.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
year  after  the  completion  of  all  adjudica- 
tions conducted  under  section  410  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  appro- 
priated committees  of  Congress  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  results  of  the  Oil  Pipeline 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  and  its  impact  on 
the  public  interest.  In  this  report,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  any  recommendations 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.". 

CONFORICMO  AMENDMENTS 

"SBC.  354.  (a)  SecUon  402(b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C 
7172(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  "There"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  "Subject  to  sections 
408,  409,  410,  and  411  of  this  Act,  there". 
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"(b)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7174(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  903"  and  by  in- 
serting In  Its  place  "sections  406  and  410". 

"(c)  The  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  Item  for  section  407  four 
new  Items  as  follows:  "Sec.  406.  Regulation 
of  pipelines.",  "Sec.  409.  Common  carrier  sta- 
tus continued;  contracts.".  "Sec.  410.  Com- 
mission rate  regulation.",  and  "Sec.  411.  Re- 
port to  Congress.". 

APPUCABILmr  OF  ANTTTRUST  LAWS 

"Sec.  355.  Nothing  in  this  Act  affects  the 
applicability  to  the  transportation  by  pipe- 
line of  crude  oil,  refined  oil,  or  other  petro- 
leum products  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies  and  to  combinations,  contracts, 
or  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 

SEVERABILITY 

"Sec.  356.  In  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
its  application  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cunwtances  is  held  Invalid,  neither  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  nor  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  be  affected. 

TITLE  rV— ELECTRICITY  GENERATION 

AND  USE 

Subtitle  A— Public  Utility  Holding  Company 

Act  Reform 

DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  401.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle — 

(1)  "Exempt  wholesale  generator"  means 
any  person  who  is  engaged  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, through  one  or  more  of  that  person's 
affiliates  as  defined  under  section  2(a)(U)(B) 
of  the  Act,  exclusively  In  the  business  of 
owning  or  operating  all  or  part  of  one  or 
more  eligible  facilities  and  selling  electric 
energy  at  wholesale.  The  term  excludes  a 
registered  holding  company  affiliate  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy  Act.  unless  the  Com- 
mission has  consented  to  Its  inclusion. 

(2)  "Eligible  facility"  means  a  facility, 
wherever  located,  that  Is  used  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy  exclusively  for  sale  at 
wholesale  (Including  Interconnecting  trans- 
mission facilities  necessary  to  effect  sale  at 
wholesale).  For  purposes  of  sections  401  and 
402,  "facility"  Includes  a  portion  of  a  facil- 
ity. This  term  does  not  include  a  facility  if 
a  rate  or  a  charge  for,  or  In  connection  with, 
its  construction  or  for  electricity  it  produces 
(other  than  any  portion  of  a  rate  or  charge 
that  reiiresents  recovery  of  the  cost  of  a 
wholesale  rate  or  charge)  Is  in  effect  under 
the  laws  of  any  State. 

(3)  "Electric  consumer"  means  any  person. 
State  or  local  authority  or  agency,  or  Fed- 
eral agency  to  which  electric  energy  is  sold 
other  than  for  purposes  of  resale. 

(4)  As  used  in  sections  401  and  402.  'the 
Act"  means  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  All  of  the  terms  used  in  sections 
401  and  402  and  defined  in  the  Act  have  the 
meaning  given  in  the  Act. 

EXEMPT  WHOLESALE  GENERATORS 

8BC.  402.  (a)  An  exempt  wholesale  genera- 
tor is  not  considered  an  "electric  utility 
company"  under  section  2(a)(3)  of  the  Act 
and,  whether  or  not  a  subsidiary  company. 
an  afnUate,  or  an  associate  company  of  a 
holding  company,  is  exempt  from  the  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act,  the  eligibility  of  a  holding  company  for 
exemption  under  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  is 
not  affected  by  whether  an  associate  com- 
pany, afflliate.  or  subsidiary  company  is  an 
ezemi>t  wholesale  generator,  unless  the  Com- 


mision,  by  order  upon  application  of  an  af- 
fected State  commission  or  other  interested 
party,  and  considering  among  other  relevant 
factors  any  views  submitted  by  each  affected 
State  commission,  terminates  the  exemption 
upon  determining  that>- 

(1)  the  holding  company  has  not  estab- 
lished appropriate  means  to  determine  the 
allocation  of  costs  between  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  and  any  associate  com- 
pany, affiliate,  or  subsidiary  company  that 
provides  electric  service  to  electric  consum- 
ers; or 

(2)  the  exempt  wholesale  generator  is  a 
party  to  a  contract,  either  directly  or 
through  an  associate  company,  for  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  to  an  associate  company, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  company  that  pro- 
vides electric  service  to  electric  consumers 
without  each  affected  State  commission  hav- 
ing given  its  prior  approval  of  the  contract 
under  State  law. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  "af- 
fected State  commission"  is  any  State  com- 
mission that  has  jurisdiction  to  regulate  a 
holding  company's  associate  company,  affili- 
ate, or  subsidiary  company  that  provides 
eleotric  service  to  electric  consumers. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act  and  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  a  registered 
holding  company  may  acquire  and  hold,  dl- 
recUy  or  indirectly,  the  securities,  or  inter- 
est In  the  business,  of  one  or  more  exempt 
whoJesale  generators  without  applying  for  or 
receiving  approval  from  the  Commission  and 
without  being  subject  to  any  other  condi- 
tione  under  the  Act,  so  long  as  the  exempt 
wholesale  generator  is  not  a  i>arty  to  a  con- 
tract, either  directly  or  through  an  associate 
company,  for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  to 
an  associate  company,  affiliate,  or  subsidi- 
ary company  that  provides  electric  service 
to  electric  consumers,  unless  each  affected 
Stale  commission  has  given  its  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  under  State  law. 

(e)  The  direct  or  indirect  issuance  of  secu- 
rities by  a  registered  holding  company  for 
purposes  of  financing  the  acquisition  of  an 
exempt  wholesale  generator;  the  direct  or  in- 
direct guarantee  of  securities  of  an  exempt 
wholesale  generator  by  a  registered  holding 
company;  the  direct  or  indirect  entering  into 
service,  sales,  or  construction  contracts;  and 
the  direct  or  indirect  creation  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  other  relationship  in  addition 
to  that  described  in  subsection  (d)  between 
an  exempt  wholesale  generator  and  a  reg- 
istered holding  company,  its  affiliates,  and 
associate  companies,  remain  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Act,  except  that — 

(1)  section  11  of  the  Act  does  not  prohibit 
the  ownership  of  an  interest  in  the  business 
of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale  generators 
by  a  registered  holding  company  (regardless 
of  the  location  of  facilities  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  exempt  wholesale  generator), 
and  that  ownership  is  considered  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  operation  of  an  integrated 
public  utility  system;  and 

(2)  the  ownership  of  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale  gen- 
erators by  a  registered  holding  company  (re- 
gardless of  the  location  of  facilities  owned  or 
openated  by  the  exempt  wholesale  generator) 
is  considered  to  be  reasonably  incidental,  or 
economically  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
openations  of  an  integrated  public  utility 
system. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  EXEMPT  WHOLESALE 
OENERATORS  AND  QUALIFYING  FACIUnES 

Sac.  403.  The  ownership  by  a  person  of  one 
or  more  exempt  wholesale  generators  does 


not  result  in  that  person  being  considered  as 
being  primarily  engaged  in  the  generation  or 
sale  of  electric  power  within  the  meaning  of 
sections  3(17)(C)(li)  and  3(18)(B)(11)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  796(17)(C)(11) 
and  (18XB)(li)). 

PEDERAL  AND  STATE  AUTHORTnES 

Sec.  404.  (a)  A  rate  or  charge  for  the  sale  of 
electrio  energy  at  wholesale  in  interstate 
commerce  by  an  exempt  wholesale  generator 
is  not  oonsldered  just  and  reasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  205  and  206  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  824d  and  824e)  If 
the  rate  or  charge  allows  the  exempt  whole- 
sale generator  to  receive  undue  advantage 
from  the  existance  of  an  affiliate  relation- 
ship between  the  exempt  wholesale  generator 
and  the  purchaser  of  that  electric  energy. 

(b)  A  State  commission  may  determine  the 
prudenoe  of  a  wholesale  power  purchase  by 
an  eleotric  utility  company  that  provides 
electric  service  to  electric  consumers  and 
may  disallow  recovery  of  costs  determined 
to  be  imprudently  incurred,  unless  the 
wholesale  purchaser  has  no  alternative  to  ac- 
cepting the  amount  of  power  or  costs  allo- 
cated to  It  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  in  setting  a  wholesale  rate  or 
charge  that  is  based  on  an  allocation  of 
power  or  costs  among: 

(i)  companies  of  a  registered  holding  com- 
pany; or 

(ii)   companies   that  operate   on   an   inte- 
grated ^asis  under  an  agreement  approved  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
Subtitle  B— Power  Marketing 
Administration  Repayment  Reform 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  «1.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
Power  Marketing  Administration  Timely 
Payment  Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  412.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  "Power  marketing  administration" 
means  tihe  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Western  Area  Power  Administration. 

(2)  "Power  investment"  means  a  capital  in- 
vestment or  other  capitalized  expenditure 
made  by  the  United  States  thatr— 

(A)  is  rnade  using  Federal  appropriations; 

(B)  Is  for  a  project  or  separable  feature  of 
a  project  that  is  placed  in  service; 

(C)  is  allocated  to  power  and  required  by 
law  to  be  repaid  from  the  power  revenues  of 
a  power  marketing  administration; 

(D)  is  not  allocated  or  suballocated  to  irri- 
gation; und 

(E)  excludes  an  investment  made  using 
funds  borrowed  under  section  13  of  the  Fed- 
eral Columbia  River  Transmission  System 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  a38k). 

(3)  "Interest  rate"  means: 

(A)  for  power  investments  placed  in  service 
after  September  30,  1991,  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based  on 
the  average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  the  applicable  repayment  period 
during  the  month  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
in  whlcli  the  power  Investment  is  placed  in 
service;  and 

(B)  for  power  Investments  placed  in  service 
before  October  1,  1991,  the  yield  of  long-term 
government  securities  for  the  year  the  power 
investment  was  placed  In  service,  as  shown 
In  the  fallowing  table: 
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1922  4.30 

1923  „ 4.36 

1924  4.06 

1925  3.88 

1926  3.68 

1927  3.34 

1928  3.33 

1929  3.60 

1930  3.29 

1931  3.34 

1932  3.68 

1933  3.31 

1934  3.12 

1935  2.79 

1938  2.65 

1937  2.88 

1938  2.56 

1939  2.36 

1940 2.21 

1941  1.96 

1942  2.16 

1943  2.47 

1944  2.48 

1945  2.37 

1946  2.19 

1947  2.25 

1948  2.44 

1949  2.31 

1950  2.32 

1951  2.57 

1952  2.68 

1953  2.95 

1954  2.55 

1955  2.84 

1966  3.06 

1K7  3.47 

1958  3.43 

1959  4.07 

1960  4.02 

1961  3.90 

1962  3.95 

1963  4.00 

1964  4.15 

1965  4.21 

1966  4.65 

1967  4.85 

1968  5.26 

1969  6.12 

1970  6.58 

1971  5.74 

1972  5.64 

1973  6.31 

1974  6.98 

1975  7.00 

1976  6.78 

1977  7.06 

1978  7.89 

1979  8.74 

1980  10.81 

1981  12.87 

1982  12.23 

1983  10.84 

1984  11.99 

1985  10.75 

1986  8.14 

1987  8.63 

1988  8.98 

1989  8.59 

1990  8.50 

1991  8.50 

<4)  "Compound-interest  repayment  sched- 
ule" means  a  series  of  level  annual  payments 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  power  In- 
vestment paid  over  the  repayment  period. 
For  each  power  Investment,  the  level  annual 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  is  derived 
by  dividing  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  power  investment  by  the  interest  factor 
for  the  present  value  of  an  annuity. 

REPAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL 

Sec.  413.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  each  power  marketing  administration 
shall  provide  for  timely  repayment  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  principal 
for  power  investments.  A  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal, to  be  made  at  or  before  the  end  of  each 
flscal  year,  shall  be  in  an  amount  that  is  not 
less  than  would  be  determined  under  a 
compound-interest  repayment  schedule  as 
denned  in  section  412(4)  for  each  power  in- 
vestment, with  the  schedule  beginning  on 
October  1,  1991,  or  the  date  the  investment  is 
placed  in  service,  whichever  is  later.  In  com- 
puting the  compound-interest  repayment 
schedule — 

(1)  for  each  power  investment  placed  in 
service  after  September  30,  1991,  the  repay- 
ment period  for  the  unpaid  power  Investment 
Is  the  estimated  average  service  life  of  the 


investment,  as  determined  by  the  power 
marketing  administration,  not  to  exceed  50 
years;  and 

(2)  for  each  power  Investment  placed  In 
service  before  October  1,  1991,  the  repayment 
period  for  the  unpaid  power  investment  is 
the  remaining  average  service  life  of  the 
power  investment  or  the  number  of  years  re- 
maining in  a  50  year  repayment  period  which 
started  on  the  date  the  power  investment 
was  placed  In  service,  whichever  is  less. 

(b)  If  in  any  year  the  principal  payments 
made  are  more  than  the  annual  scheduled 
amounts,  the  excess  payments  shall  be  cred- 
ited toward  payments  required  in  subsequent 
years.  Until  a  power  marketing  administra- 
tion, at  its  discretion,  credits  the  excess  pay- 
ment toward  payments  in  subsequent  years, 
the  excess  payment  accrues  an  interest  cred- 
it at  a  rate  as  calculated  in  section  414(c). 

(c)  Bonneville  Power  Administration's  pay- 
ments of  principal  as  specified  by  this  sec- 
tion and  interest  as  specified  by  section  414 
of  this  Act  are  payable  exclusively  from  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration's  "net  pro- 
ceeds" as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
13(b)  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Trans- 
mission System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  838k(b)),  after 
deducting  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's payments  under  section  11(b)(8)  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Transmission  Sys- 
tem Act  (16  U.S.C.  838i(b)(8)). 

PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  each  power  marketing  administration 
shall  provide  for  the  timely  payment  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  or  before 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  of  interest  on  the 
unpaid  principal  of  power  investments,  and 
of  interest  on  any  unpaid  deferrals  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments. 

(b)  The  annual  interest  payments  on  the 
unpaid  principal  of  power  investments  shall 
be  computed  based  on  the  interest  rate  de- 
termined under  section  412(3). 

(c)  If  in  any  year  the  interest  or  principal 
payments  made  are  less  than  the  amounts 
scheduled  under  this  Act.  the  shortfall  shall 
be  accounted  for  separately  and  paid  before 
the  scheduled  payment  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years  together  with  interest  calculated  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  based  on  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity of  one  year  occurring  during  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  short- 
fall occurred.  A  shortfall  in  principal  or  in- 
terest payments  shall  not  affect  the  payment 
schedule  for  subsequent  years,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  415. 

CHANGING  A  SCHEDULE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  415.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  a 
power  marketing  administration  may  estab- 
lish a  new  schedule  of  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  on  an  unpaid  power  investment 
when  there  is  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
availability  of  hydro-power  resources  be- 
cause of  unexpected  natural  events.  Before 
changing  a  schedule  of  payments,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  a  power  marketing  administration 
shall  submit  a  justification  for  the  change  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
for  approval.  Within  30  days  fi-om  receipt  of 
all  necessary  justification  documents,  the 
Federal  Elnergy  Regrulatory  Commission 
shall  approve  or  reject  a  power  marketing 
administration's  request  for  a  change  in  the 
schedule  of  iwyments.  Interest  on  a  resched- 
uled payment,  even  if  the  rescheduling  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  section  414  of  this  Act.  This  section 


does  not  apply  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  416.  This  subtitle  takes  eCfect  October 
1.  1991. 

TITLE  V— NUCLEAR  POWER 
Subtitle  A— Licensing  Reform 

COMBINED  LICENSES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  185  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2235)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  adding  "and  Operating  Licenses"  after 
"Permits"  in  the  catchline; 

(2)  adding  a  subsection  designator  "a."  be- 
fore "AH";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 
"b.(l)  After  holding  a  public  hearing  under 

section  189  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
issue  to  the  applicant  a  combined  construc- 
tion and  operating  license  if  the  application 
contains  sufficient  information  to  support 
the  issuance  of  a  combined  license  and  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  facility  will  be  con- 
structed and  will  operate  In  conformity  with 
the  license,  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Commission  shall  identify  within  the  com- 
bined license  the  inspections,  tests,  and  anal- 
yses that  the  licensee  shall  perform,  and  the 
acceptance  criteria  that  the  Commission 
shall  use  to  determine  their  satisfactory 
completion. 

"(2)(A)  An  application  for  a  combined  li- 
cense shall  include  a  State,  local,  or  utility 
emergency  plan.  The  combined  license  shall 
identify  the  inspections,  tests,  exercises,  and 
analyses  required  for  the  emergency  plan 
and  the  acceptance  criteria  for  their  satis- 
factory completion. 

"(B)  In  finding  reasonable  assurance  that 
adequate  protective  measures  can  and  will 
be  taken  in  a  radiological  emergency,  the 
Commission  may  presume  that  States  and 
localities  in  the  emergency  planning  sones 
will  use  best  efforts  to  protect  their  citizens 
by  following  an  emergency  plan  determined 
by  the  Commission  to  be  adequate. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  questions  which  arise  after  com- 
bined license  issuance,  concerning  offslte 
emergency  planning  Issues  relating  to 
whether  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  ade- 
quate protective  measures  including  those 
from  a  decision  by  a  State  or  locality  not  to 
participate  in  a  previously  approved  State, 
local  or  utility  plan,  may  be  resolved  only  in 
a  proceeding,  either  in  response  to  a  petition 
or  at  the  initiative  of  the  Commission,  to 
modify  or  suspend  operation  under  the  com- 
bined license. 

"(3)  At  appropriate  intervals  during  con- 
struction or  iK-eoperational  testing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notices  of  the  successful  completion  of  in- 
spections, tests,  and  analyses. 

"(4)(A)  Not  less  than  120  days  before  the 
date  scheduled  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into 
a  plant  by  a  licensee  that  has  been  issued  a 
combined  license,  the  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  in- 
tended operation.  That  notice  shall  provide 
that  any  person  whose  interest  may  be  af- 
fected by  operation  of  the  plant,  may  within 
30  days  request  the  Commission  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  whether  the  facility  as  con- 
structed complied,  or  on  completion  will 
comply,  with  the  acceptance  criteria  of  the 
license. 

"(B)  A  request  for  a  hearing  under  this 
paragraph  shall  show,  prima  facie,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  acceptance  criteria  in  the 
combined  license  have  not  been,  or  will  not 
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be.  met.  and  the  specific  operational  con- 
aequences  of  nonconformance  that  would  be 
contrary  to  adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

"(C)  After  receiving-  a  request  for  a  hearing 
under  this  paraerraph,  the  Commission  expe- 
ditiously shall  either  deny  or  ^rant  the  re- 
quest. If  a  hearing  is  held,  commencement  of 
plant  operation  shall  not  be  delayed  pending 
decision  after  hearing  unless  the  Commis- 
sion determines,  after  considering  petition- 
ers' prima  facie  showing  and  any  answers 
thereto,  that  petitioners  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed on  the  merits  and,  as  a  result,  there  will 
not  be  adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  in  the  interval  prior  to  the 
decision. 

"(D)  A  hearing  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  Informal,  but  parites  shall  be  allowed  to 
offer  evidence,  under  oath  or  affirmation. 
Discovery  and  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses are  not  permitted,  but  the  presiding 
official  may  direct  questions  to  any  party. 

"(E)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent,  render  a  decision  on  is- 
sues raised  by  the  hearing  request  within  120 
days  of  the  publication  of  the  notice  pro- 
vided by  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  anticipated 
date  for  initial  loading  of  fuel  into  the  reac- 
tor, whichever  is  later.  Commencement  of 
operation  under  a  combined  license  is  not 
subject  to  section  189(a)(1).  but  any  final 
order  of  the  Commission  under  this  para- 
graph is  subject  to  judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  189(b). 

"(5)  The  Commission  also  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  if  significant  changes  in 
the  licensee's  activities  or  proposed  activi- 
ties have  occurred  subsequent  to  the  pre- 
vious review  by  the  Attorney  CJeneral  and 
the  Commission  under  section  105  c.  in  con- 
nection with  Issuance  of  the  combined  con- 
struction and  operating  licenses  for  the  facil- 
ity so  as  to  warrant  further  review  under 
that  section  under  such  procedures  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Commission. 

"c.  In  acting  on  a  request  by  the  holder  of 
a  combined  license  for  an  amendment  to  the 
combined  license,  the  Commission  shall 
apply  the  same  procedures  and  criteria  as  it 
would  under  section  189(a)  of  this  Act  to  a  li- 
censee request  for  an  amendment  to  an  oper- 
ating license  for  a  utilization  facility.  The 
Commission  shall  not  delay  preoperational 
activities  or  operation  of  a  facility  pending 
completion  of  a  proceeding  under  this  para- 
graph If  the  Conmiission  determines  that  the 
amendment  involves  no  significant  hazards 
considerations.". 

RULEMAKING 

8bc.  508.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
«lon  shall  propose  regulations  implementing 
this  subtitle  of  the  National  Energy  Strat- 
egy Act  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment. 

CONPORMINO  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  105  c.(2)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  both  construct  and  operate"  after  "oper- 
ate" the  first  time  It  appears. 

0>)  Subsection  182  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19M  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"b.  The  Advisory  Conwnittee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shall  review: 

"(1)  an  application  under  section  103  or  sec- 
tion 1(M  b.  for  a  construction  permit,  an  op- 
erating license,  or  a  combined  construction 
and  operatlnfiT  license  for  a  facility: 

"(2)  an  application  under  section  104  e.  for 
a  construction  permit  or  an  operating  li- 
cense for  a  testing  facility; 

"(3)  an  application  under  section  104  a.  or 
c.  specincally  referred  to  it  by  the  Commis- 
aion;  or 
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"(4)  an  application  for  an  amendment  to  a 
construction  permit,  to  an  operating  license, 
or  to  a  combined  construction  and  operating 
licenee  under  section  103  or  104  a.,  b.,  or  c. 
specifically  referred  to  it  by  the  Commis- 
sion; 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards shall  submit  a  rejxjrt  on  the  applica- 
tion which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  tlje  application  and  be  made  available  to 
the  public  except  to  the  extent  that  security 
classification  prevents  disclosure.". 

(c)  Section  186  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  185." 
after  "sections  182.". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  prec.)  is 
amended  by  amending  the  item  relating  to 
section  185  to  read  as  follows:  "Sec.  185.  Con- 
struction Permits  and  Operating  Licenses.". 

EFFECT  ON  PENDING  PROCEEDINGS 
Sec.  504.   Sections  501  through  503  of  this 
Act  apply  to  all  proceedings  pending  before 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  On  the 
date  Of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Nuclear  Waste  Management 

REPOSITORY  SITE  CHARACTERIZATION 

Sec.  511.  Section  113(a)  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C.  10133(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Ln  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out.  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
appropriate  site  characterization  activities 
at  the  Yucca  Mountain  site.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  fully  the  comments  received 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section  and 
section  112(b)(2)  of  this  Act  and  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of 
Nevada,  conduct  site  characterization  activi- 
ties in  a  manner  that  minimizes  any  signifi- 
cant adverse  environmental  impacts  identi- 
fied in  those  comments  or  in  the  environ- 
mental assessment  submitted  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  for 
the  purpose  of  site  characterization  activi- 
ties. 4  Federal  agency  administering  a  law. 
ordinance,  or  regulation  that  imposes  a  re- 
quirement for  a  permit,  license,  right  of  way. 
certification,  approval,  or  other  authoriza- 
tion, shall  administer  the  application  of  that 
law.  ordinance,  or  regulation  to  site  charac- 
terization activities  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
whether  its  administration  has  been,  or 
could  be.  delegated  to  a  State  or  superseded 
by  a  comparable  State  law. 

•(3)CA)  A  requirement  for  a  permit,  license, 
right  of  way,  certification,  approval,  or  other 
authorization  imposed  by  a  State,  local,  or 
tribal  law.  ordinance,  or  regulation  does  not 
apply  to  site  characterization  activities 
under  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  site 
characterization  activities  under  this  Act 
notwitaistanding  a  denial  of.  or  refusal  to  act 
on.  an  application  for  a  permit,  license,  right 
of  way.  certification,  approval,  or  other  au- 
thorization required  by  a  State,  local,  or 
tribal  law.  ordinance,  or  regulation. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3),  in  car- 
rying out  site  characterization  activities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  views  of  State,  local,  and  tribal  officials 
regarding  the  substantive  provisions  of  State 
and  lo«al  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations. 

"(5)  An  action  to  contest  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  provision  of  this  subsection 
must  be  brought  within  60  days  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Strat- 
egy Act.  A  court  may  not  enjoin  site  charac- 
terization activities  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 


retary under  this  Act  in  an  action  brought  to 
contest  the  constitutionality  of  a  provision 
of  this  aubsection  except  as  part  of  a  final 
judgment. 

"(6)  Paragraphs  (2),  «),  (4),  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection  apply  only  to  site  characteriza- 
tion activities  conducted  or  begun  before  the 
Secretary  submits  to  the  Commission  under 
section  114(b)  of  this  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10134(b)) 
an  application  for  a  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  a  repository. 

"(7)  The  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  any  pro- 
visions oontained  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4), 
or  (5)  of  this  subsection  In  a  negotiated  pro- 
posed agreement  developed  under  title  IV  of 
this  Act  ehall  not  affect  any  determinations 
regarding  either  the  reasonableness  or  appro- 
priateneas  of  such  an  agreement.". 

monitobed  retrievable  storage  FAciLrry 
Sec.  518.  Sections  145(b)  and  148(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
(42  U.S.C.  1065(b)  and  1068(d)  (1)  and  (2))  are 
repealed. 

TITLE  VI— RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

Subtitle  A— Purpa  Size  and  Cap  and  Co-firing 
Reform 

FEDERAL  power  ACT  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  601.  Section  3(17)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  796(17))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(17)(A)  small  power  production  facility 
means  a  ffecillty  which— 

"(i)  is  an  eligible  solar,  wind,  waste,  bio- 
mass,  hydroelectric,  or  geothermal  facility; 

"(11)  is  an  alternative  power  production  fa- 
cility; or 

"(iii)(I)  produces  electric  energy  solely  by 
the  use,  as  a  primary  energy  source,  of  blo- 
mass,  waste,  renewable  resources,  geo- 
thermal resources,  or  any  combination  of 
those  energy  sources;  and 

"(II)  has  a  power  production  capacity 
which,  together  with  any  other  facilities  lo- 
cated at  the  same  site  (as  determined  by  the 
Commission),  is  not  greater  than  80 
megawatte:"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (E)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  biomass,  hydro- 
electric," after  "waste"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(B)  by  atriking  "or  geothermal  resources, 
and  which  would  otherwise  not  qualify  as  a 
small  power  production  facility  because  of 
the  power  production  capacity  limitation 
contained  in  subparagraph  (A)(li)"  and  in- 
serting ".  biomass  energy,  hydroelectric 
power,  or  f  eothermal  resources,  regardless  of 
power  profluctlon  capacity"  in  its  place;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  paragraph: 
"(F)  alternative  power  production  facility 

means  a  facility,  regardless  of  power  produc- 
tion capacity,  which  produces  electric  en- 
ergy by  aslng  solar  energy,  wind  energy, 
waste  resources,  biomass  energy,  hydro- 
electric power,  or  geothermal  resources,  but 
only  If— 

"(i)  either  an  application  for  certification 
of  the  facility  as  a  qualifying  small  power 
production  facility  or  a  notice  that  the  facil- 
ity meets  the  requirements  for  qualification 
is  submitted  to  the  Commission; 

"(11)  the  electric  capacity  of  the  facility  Is 
acquired  through  competitive  acquisition; 
and 

"(ill)  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  energy 
source  used  to  produce  electric  energy  Is  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  solar,  wind,  waste, 
biomass.  hydroelectric  power,  geothermal  re^ 
sources,  op  any  combination  of  those  energy 
sources.'" 
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UTILITY  PUBCHASINO  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

SEC.  602.  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.8.C. 
824a-3)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "and  to  encourage  geo- 
thermal  small  power  production  facilities  of 
not  more  than  80  megawatts  capacity.";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "In  the  case  of  an  alter- 
native power  production  facility,  these  rules 
shall  require  electric  utilities  to  offer  to  pur- 
chase electric  capacity  from  such  a  facility 
only  through  competitive  acquisition."  after 
"resale."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)(2)  by  striking  "other 
than  a  qualifying  small  power  production  fa- 
cility which  is  an  eligible  solar,  wind,  waste, 
or  geothermal  facility  as  defined  in  section 
3(17)(E)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act"  and  in- 
serting "Other  than  a  qualifying  small  power 
production  facility  which  Is  an  alternative 
power  production  facility  or  an  eligible 
solar,  wind,  waste,  blomass,  hydroelectric,  or 
geothermal  facility"  in  its  place;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)  by  Inserting  ""alter- 
native power  production  facility",  "eligible 
solar,  wind,  waste,  blomass.  hydroelectric,  or 
geothermal  facility",  "competitive  acquisi- 
tion"." after  ""qualifying  small  power  pro- 
ducer"." 

Subtitle  B— Hydroelectric  Power  Regulatory 
Reform 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

Sec.  611.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  797)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ",  and  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (h),  (i),  and  (j),  the  Commission 
shall"  after  "empowered";  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  after  subsection 
(g): 

"(h)  Require  each  applicant  who  files  an 
application  for  a  license  under  this  part  after 
December  31,  1992,  before  filing  the  applica- 
tion to  consult,  concerning  studies  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  connection  with  the  licensing 
process,  with  those  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  Indian  tribes  the  Commission  re- 
quires to  be  consulted  and  then  to  have  the 
applicant  submit  to  the  Commission  a  plan 
and  schedule  for  conducting  the  studies  and 
a  summary  of  its  consultation  activities. 
The  Commission  shall  approve  or  modify  the 
plan  and  schedule  taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  the  studies,  the  potential  value  to 
the  licensing  determination  of  the  informa- 
tion the  studies  are  likely  to  produce,  and 
any  other  factors  the  Commission  considers 
relevant  and  shall  ensure  that  the  plan  in- 
cludes all  studies  necessary  to  evaluate  and 
proposed  projects.  Once  a  plan  is  approved  by 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  may  mod- 
ify it  only  after  determining  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  affected  if  it  were  not 
modified.  This  determination  may  Include  a 
finding  that  additional  information  is  needed 
in  order  to  address  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  other  applicable  law.  Approval  of  the 
study  plan  and  schedule  does  not  constitute 
a  formal  Commission  decision  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  appeal. 

"(1)  Coordinate  a  single,  consolidated  re- 
view, including  review  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  of  a  hy- 
dropower  project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an 
application  for  a  license  under  this  part,  by 
all  Federal  agencies.  State  agencies  and  af- 
fected Indian  tribes  interested  in  the  project 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  application.  The 
Commission  shall  give  reasonable  notice  of 
the  application  and  the  consolidated  review 
to  all  Federal  agencies.  State  agencies,  and 
affected  Indian  tribes  that  may  be  Interested 
in  the  project  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  Commission  shall  be  the  lead 


agency  for  purposes  of  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1968. 
A  review  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  completed  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  part  of  the  consolidated  review  is  the 
only  documentation  needed  by  an  agency  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  for  the 
project  subject  to  the  review.  The  Commis- 
sion's decision  concerning  Issuance  of  a  li- 
cense and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  pre- 
scriptions of  the  license  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  results  of  the  consolidated  review. 
An  agency's  decision  concerning  Its  rec- 
ommendations, terms,  conditions,  and  pre- 
scriptions for  the  license  and  any  approvals 
within  Its  authority  related  to  the  project 
shall  take  into  account  the  results  of  the 
consolidated  review.  The  Commission  may 
establish  reasonable  time  limits  for  submis- 
sion of  recommendations,  terms,  conditions, 
prescriptions,  and  reports  by  the  Federal 
agency.  State  agency,  or  Indian  tribe  as  part 
of  the  consolidated  review.  If  an  agency  does 
not  meet  the  Commission's  time  limitations, 
the  Commission  may  continue  to  process  and 
to  take  any  appropriate  sustion  on  the  appli- 
cation. 

••(j)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  or  other  law,  have  exclusive 
authority  to  determine  which  recommenda- 
tions, terms,  conditions,  prescriptions  per- 
mits, and  certification  are  included  in  a  li- 
cense issued  under  this  part  for  a  hydro- 
power  project  at  an  existing  dam  or  conduit. 
If  the  Commission  does  not  adopt  In  whole  or 
part  a  recommendation,  term,  condition, 
prescription,  permit,  or  certification  promul- 
gated by  a  Federal  or  State  agency  or  an  In- 
dian tribe,  the  Commission  shall  state  fully 
its  reasons  for  its  action. 

"(2)  If  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  terms 
of  a  license  issued  under  this  part  for  a  hy- 
dropower  project  at  an  existing  dam  or  con- 
duit and  the  terms  of  a  permit,  license,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  authorization  required  by 
another  Federal  agency  or  a  State  agency  for 
the  same  project,  the  terms  of  the  license  is- 
sued under  this  part  prevail.  If  the  hydro- 
power  project  at  an  existing  dam  or  conduit 
has  been  issued  a  license  under  this  part  and 
has  been  denied  a  permit,  license,  certificate, 
or  other  authorization  by  another  Federal 
agency  or  a  State  agency,  the  licensee  of  the 
project  may  proceed  under  the  license  Issued 
under  this  part.". 

removal  of  COMMISSION  AUTHORITY  OVER  FIVE 
MEGAWATT  PROJECTS 

SEC.  612.  Section  10(1)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  803(1))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)(1)  A  constructed  or  proposed  hydro- 
power  project  with  an  installed  capacity  of 
five  megawatts  or  less  that  has  not  received 
a  license  under  this  part  by  the  effective 
date  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy  Act  is 
not  subject  to  this  part. 

"(2)  The  licensee  of  a  project  with  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  five  megawatts  or  less  li- 
censed under  this  part  as  of  the  effective 
date  fo  the  National  Energy  Strategy  Act 
may  elect  not  to  be  regulated  under  this  part 
by  applying  to  the  Commission  for  permis- 
sion to  surrender  the  license.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  permit  surrender  of  the  license  un- 
less the  Commission  determines  It  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  this  subsection,  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1341)  applies  to  a 
project  with  an  installed  capacity  of  five 
megawatts  or  less  as  It  did  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy 
Act.". 


TITLE  Vn— ALTERNATIVE  PXmL 

Subtitle  A — Alternative  and  Daal  Pnel 

Vehicle  Credits 

ALTERNATIVE  AND  DUAL  FUEL  CAP  RKUOVAL 

Sec.  701.  Section  513  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
2013)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  AUT0M0BILB8 

'Sec.  513.  In  carrying  out  section  a0O2(aK4) 
and  (f)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
consider  the  fuel  economy  of  alcohol  pow- 
ered automobiles  or  natural  gas  powered 
automobiles,  and  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider dual  energy  automobiles  and  natural 
gas  dual  energy  automobiles  to  be  operated 
exclusively  on  gasoline  or  dlesel  fUel.". 

Subtitle  B— Alternative  Transportation 
Fuels 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  711.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  "alternative  fuel"  means  methanol, 
ethanol,  and  other  alcohols;  mixtures  con- 
taining 85  percent  or  more  by  volume  of 
methanol,  ethanol,  or  other  alcohol  with 
gasoline  or  other  fuels;  natural  gas;  liquid 
petroleum  gas:  hydrogen;  and  electricity; 

(2)  "alternative  fuel  vehicle"  means  a 
motor  vehicle  that — 

(A)  operates  solely  on  alternative  fuel,  or 

(B)  is  a  fiexl-fueled  vehicle; 

(3)  "covered  person"  means  a  person  to 
whom  section  712  of  this  subtitle  applies; 

(4)  "fieet"  means  a  number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, all  or  a  part  of  which  are  centrally 
fueled  or  capable  of  being  centrally  fueled. 
that  are  owned,  operated,  leased,  or  other- 
wise controlled  by  a  person.  This  term  does 
not  include — 

(A)  motor  vehicles  held  for  dally  lease  or 
rental  to  the  general  public: 

(B)  motor  vehicles  held  for  sale  by  motor 
vehicle  dealers.  Including  demonstration  ve- 
hicles; 

(C)  motor  vehicles  used  for  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  product  evaluations  or  tests; 

(D)  law  enforcement  vehicles; 

(E)  emergency  vehicles; 

(F)  military  tactical  vehicles;  or 

(G)  non-road  vehicles.  Including  farm  and 
construction  vehicles; 

(5)  "fiexi-fueled  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  that  can  operate  on  alternative  or 
non-alternative  fuel; 

(6)  "person"  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section  1  of  title  1,  United  States 
Code,  but  also  includes  a  State  government 
and  a  local  government; 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy; and 

(8)  "urban  bus"  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section  219  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7554). 

ACQUISmON  OF  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL  VEHICLES 

SEC.  712.  (a)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  a 
person  who  owns,  operates,  leases,  or  other- 
wise controls  a  fleet  that — 

(A)(i)  contains  at  least^- 

(I)  10  automobiles; 

(II)  10  trucks,  except  multi-unit  trucks 
over  26,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight;  or 

(HI)  10  buses,  except  Intercity  passenger 
buses  and  urban  buses;  or 

(IV)  a  combination  of  at  least  10  motor  ve- 
hicles of  these  types;  and 

(ii)  Is  located  In  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  or  consolidated  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  with  a  1960  population  of  more  than 
250,000.  which  has  been  classified  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  under  part  D 
of  title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  a  serious, 
severe  or  extreme  nonattalnment  area  for 
ozone  based  on  1967. 1968.  and  1969  data;  or 
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(BXi)  contains  at  least— 

(1)  ao  automobiles: 

(IT)  20  trucks,  except  multi-unit  trucks 
over  26,000  jwunds  gross  vehicle  weight: 

(HI)  20  buses,  except  intercity  passenger 
buses  and  urban  buses;  or 

(IV)  a  combination  of  20  motor  vehicles  of 
these  types;  and 

(11)  Is  located  in  any  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  or  consolidated  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area,  as  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  with  a  1980  population  of  more 
than  250,000. 

(2)  When  a  person  to  whom  this  subsection 
applies  under  paragraph  (1)  purchases,  leases. 
or  otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  the  fleet 
described  In  paragraph  (1),  in  the  years  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph,  the  following  percent- 
age of  the  vehicles  purchased,  leased,  or  oth- 
erwise acquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles In  the  respective  years — 

(A)  in  1995, 10  percent: 

(B)  in  1996. 15  percent: 

(C)  in  1997,  25  percent: 

(D)  in  1996,  50  percent; 

(E)  In  1999,  75  percent;  and 

(F)  In  2000  and  afterwards,  90  percent. 
(b)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  a  person 

who  owns,  operates,  leases,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols a  fleet  that^ 

(A)(1)  contains  at  least  10  urban  buses,  ex- 
cept Intercity  passenger  buses,  and 

(11)  is  located  in  an  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(l)(A)(ii)  of  this  section,  or 

(B)(i)  contains  at  least  20  urban  buses,  ex- 
cept intercity  passenger  buses,  and 

(11)  Is  located  in  an  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(l)(B)(H)  of  this  section. 

(2)  When  a  person  to  whom  this  subsection 
applies  under  paragraph  (1)  purchases,  leases, 
or  otherwise  acquires  vehicles  for  the  fleet 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  in  the  years  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph,  the  following  percent- 
age of  the  vehicles  purchased,  leased,  or  oth- 
erwise acquired  shall  be  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles in  the  respective  years — 

(A)  in  2000,  50  percent; 

(B)  in  2001,  75  percent; 

(C)  In  2002,  80  percent;  and 

(D)  In  2003  and  thereafter,  90  percent. 

EXCEPTION 

Sec.  713.  This  subtitle  does  not  apply  to  a 
covered  person  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  no  alternative  fuel  vehicles  meeting  the 
fleet  requirements  for  that  person  are  avail- 
able for  purchase,  lease,  or  acquisition  by 
Other  means  when  the  subtitle  becomes  ap- 
jdlcable  to  the  covered  person.  This  subtitle 
applies  to  that  covered  person  when  alter- 
native ftiel  vehicles  become  available.  This 
subtitle  does  not  apply  to  a  person  subject  to 
section  712(b)  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  no  alternative  fuel  vehicle  that  is  an 
urban  bus  complies  with  the  warranty  stand- 
ards for  urban  buses. 

CREDITS 

Sec.  714.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  a 
credit  to  a  covered  person  if  that  person  pur- 
chases an  alternative  fuel  vehicle  in  excess 
of  the  number  that  person  is  required  to  pur- 
chase under  this  subtitle  or  purchases  an  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicle  before  the  date  that 
person  Is  required  to  purchase  an  alternative 
fuel  vehicle  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  In  allocating  credits  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  one  credit 
for  each  alternative  fuel  vehicle  the  covered 
person  purchases  that  exceeds  the  number  of 
altemaUve  fuel  vehicles  that  person  is  re- 
qoired  to  purchase  under  this  subtitle  or 
that  la  purchased  before  the  date  that  person 
U  required  to  purchase  an  alternative  fuel 
vehicle  under  this  subtitle.  The  credit  shall 


be  allocated  for  the  same  type  of  vehicle,  in- 
cluding an  urban  bus,  automobile,  or  other 
vehicle  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subtitle,  as  the  excess  vehicle  or  earlier  pur- 
chased vehicle. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  a  covered  person  allo- 
catefl  a  credit  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
re  Uty  shall  treat  the  credit  as  the  purchase 
of  one  alternative  fuel  vehicle  of  the  type  for 
which  the  credit  is  allocated  in  the  year  des- 
ignated by  that  person  when  determining 
whether  that  person  has  complied  with  this 
subtitle  in  the  year  designated.  A  credit  may 
be  counted  toward  compliance  for  only  one 
year. 

(d)  A  covered  person  allocated  a  credit 
under  this  section  or  to  whom  a  credit  is 
transferred  under  this  section,  may  transfer 
freely  the  credit  to  another  person  who  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  this  subtitle.  At  the 
requ»st  of  the  person  to  whom  a  credit  is 
transferred,  the  Secretary  shall  treat  the 
transferred  credit  as  the  purchase  of  one  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicle  of  the  type  for  which 
the  credit  is  allocated  in  the  year  designated 
by  the  person  to  whom  the  credit  is  trans- 
ferreC  when  determining  whether  that  per- 
son has  complied  with  this  subtitle  in  the 
year  designated.  A  transferred  credit  may  be 
counted  toward  compliance  for  only  one 
year.. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  715.  The  Secretary  may  require  a  per- 
son to  file  with  the  Secretary  the  reports  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  subtitle. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  716.  (a)  A  person  who  violates  a  re- 
quirement or  prohibition  of  this  subtitle  is 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
J1(X).(»0  per  violation.  Each  month  in  which  a 
violation  occurs  constitutes  a  separate  viola- 
tion, unless  the  violator  establishes  that  the 
vehicle  necessary  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
title could  not  be  purchased,  leased,  or  oth- 
erwise acquired  in  that  month.  The  first 
month  of  a  violation  of  the  yearly  acquisi- 
tion requirements  of  section  712  is  the  month 
in  which  a  person  purchases,  leases,  or  other- 
wise acquires  vehicles  that  result  in  non- 
compliance with  the  yearly  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  purchase  requirement  under  that 
section.  Elach  month  in  which  compliance 
has  not  been  achieved  after  the  first  month 
is  a  ssparate  violation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney CJeneral  to  commence  a  civil  action  for  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  to  as- 
sess and  recover  any  civil  penalty  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  An  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  violation  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  or  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  has  his  principal  place  of  business. 
The  court  in  which  the  action  has  been 
brought  may  restrain  a  violation,  require 
compliance,  assess  a  civil  penalty,  collect 
any  noncompliance  assessment  and 
nonpayment  penalty  owned  the  United 
States,  and  award  any  other  appropriate  re- 
lief. In  such  an  action,  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses who  are  required  to  attend  a  district 
court  in  any  district  may  run  into  any  other 
district. 

(c)(1)  Instead  of  commencing  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  may  as- 
sess an  administrative  penalty  in  the 
amount  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  maximum  amount  of  penalty 
sought  against  each  violator  in  a  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$200,0<B.  unless  the  Secretary  and  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  jointly  determine  that  a  larger 
amount  is  appropriate.  A  determination  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  appropriateness  of  a  larger  amount  Is  not 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

(2)  Th«  Secretary  shall  assess  an  adminis- 
trative penalty  under  this  subsection  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sections  554 
and  556  ©f  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Before  i$suing  such  an  order,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  to  the  person  to  be  assessed  an  ad- 
ministrative penalty  written  notice  of  the 
Secretary's  proposal  to  issue  an  order.  That 
person  has  30  days  from  the  date  the  notice 
is  received  to  request  a  hearing  on  the  order. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules  for  proce- 
dures for  hearings  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  may  compromise,  modify,  or 
remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  an  admin- 
istrative penalty  that  the  Secretary  imposes 
under  this  subsection. 

(3)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
becomes  final  30  days  after  its  issuance  un- 
less a  petition  for  judicial  review  is  filed 
under  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Within  30  days  following  the  date  an  ad- 
ministrative penalty  is  issued  under  this 
subsection,  a  person  against  whom  the  ad- 
ministrative penalty  is  assessed  may  seek 
review  of  the  assessment  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  for  the  district  in  which  the  viola- 
tion is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  the  person 
resides,  or  the  person's  principal  place  of 
business  Is  located.  That  person  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  filing  seeking  review  by  certified 
mail  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  day  of  the  filing.  Within  30  days 
of  the  date  the  Secretary  receives  a  copy  of 
the  filint.  the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the 
court  a  oertified  copy,  or  certified  index,  as 
appropriate,  of  the  record  on  which  the  order 
was  issued.  The  court  shall  not  set  aside  or 
remand  the  order  unless  there  is  not  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  the  record,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  support  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  unless  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the 
penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion.  In 
a  proceeding  under  this  subsection,  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  seek  to  recover  administra- 
tive penalties  assessed  under  this  subsection. 

(5)  If  a  person  falls  to  pay  an  assessment  of 
an  administrative  penalty  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection— 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  final,  or 

(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (4)  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary. 

the  Secretary  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate diatrict  court  to  recover  the  amount 
assessed,  plus  interest  at  rates  established 
under  section  6621(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  from  the  date  of  the  final 
order  or  the  date  of  the  final  judgment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  this  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  and  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
is  not  subject  to  review.  A  person  who  fails 
to  pay  on  a  timely  basis  the  amount  of  an  as- 
sessment of  an  administrative  penalty  under 
this  section  shall  be  required  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  and  interest,  the  United 
States  enforcement  expenses,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  attorneys  fees  and  costs  for 
collection  proceedings,  and  a  quarterly 
nonpayment  penalty  for  each  quarter  during 
which  the  failure  to  pay  persists.  This 
nonpayment  penalty  shall  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  UD  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  that  person's  penalties  and  nonpayment 
penalties  which  are  unpaid  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter. 
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(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  penalty 
to  be  assessed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  court,  as  appropriate,  shall 
take  Into  consideration.  In  addition  to  other 
factors  justice  may  require,  the  size  of  the 
business,  the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty 
on  the  business,  the  violator's  full  compli- 
ance history  and  good  faith  efforts  to  com- 
ply, the  duration  of  the  violation  as  estab- 
lished by  any  credible  evidence,  payment  by 
the  violator  of  penalties  previously  assessed 
for  the  same  violation,  the  economic  benefit 
of  noncompliance,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
violation. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.   717.   The   Secretary   of  Energy   shall 

issue  regulations  to  implement  this  subtitle. 

TITLE  Vm— INNOVATION  AND 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

8TEVEN80N-WYDLER  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  801.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710a)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  after  subsection  (g): 

"(h)  Copyright  of  Computer  Software.— 
Each  Federal  agency  may  secure  copyright 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  author  or 
proprietor  in  any  computer  software  pre- 
pared in  whole  or  in  part  by  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  the  course  of 
work  under  a  cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment agreement  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section, 
or  under  any  other  equivalent  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
in  section  105  of  title  17,  United  States  Code; 
and  may  grant  or  agree  to  grant  in  advance 
to  a  collaborating  party,  licenses  or  assign- 
ments for  such  copyrights,  or  options  there- 
to, retaining  a  nonexclusive,  nontrans- 
ferable, irrevocable,  paid-up  license  to  repro- 
duce, adapt,  translate,  distribute,  and  pub- 
licly perform  or  display  the  computer  soft- 
ware throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  and  such  other  rights  as  the 
Federal  agency  deems  appropriate.". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3703)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Computer  software  means  a  computer 
program,  as  defined  In  section  101  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  associated  docu- 
mentation, supporting  materials,  or  user  in- 
structions.". 

ROYALTY  PAYMENTS  TO  AUTHORS 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Sections  14(a)(1)(A),  (14)(a)(2), 
and  14(a)(3)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1960  (15  U.S.C.  3710c 
(a)(1)(A),  (a)(2)  and  (a)(3)  are  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "inventions;"  each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "Invention"  each  place  it  appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  author"  after  "inven- 
tor" each  place  it  appears; 

(4)  Inserting  "or  co-author"  after  "co-in- 
ventor" each  place  it  appears; 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  authors"  after  "inven- 
tors" each  place  it  appears; 

(6)  by  inserting  "or  co-authors"  after  "co- 
inventors"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(7)  by  inserting  "or  author's"  after  "inven- 
tor's" each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  14(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710c(a)(l)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "Income  trom  any  invention"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software  was 
developed"  after  "the  invention  occurred"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "licensing  of  inventions"  in  clause  (i); 


(4)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software 
which  was  developed"  after  "with  respect  to 
inventions"  in  clause  (1);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  computer  software" 
after  "organizations  for  invention''  in  clause 
(1). 

(c)  Section  14(c)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(c)),  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  au- 
thor" after  "including  inventor". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  803.  Section  12(c)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710(c)),  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
computer  software"  after  "inventions"  each 
place  it  appears. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington.  DC,  March  4,  1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  On  February  20.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  with  the  President  when 
he  presented  to  the  American  people  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy. 

The  National  Energy  Strategy  is  not  mere- 
ly a  statement  of  policy.  It  is  a  strategy  of 
shared  responsibility  among  industry,  gov- 
ernment, science  and  the  American  people. 
Many  of  the  elements  of  the  National  Energy 
Strategy  can  be  accomplished  without  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation  through  adminis- 
trative reform,  private  initiative  or  State 
and  local  action.  Some  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Strategy  initiatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  require  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

I  am  enclosing  on  behalf  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  non-tax  legislative  component  of 
the  National  Energy  Strategy.  This  com- 
prehensive bill  is  cited  as  the  "National  En- 
ergy Strategy  Act."  Its  enactment  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  President's  legislative 
program.  Under  separate  cover  I  also  am  for- 
warding complementary  legislation  imple- 
menting the  tax  portion  of  the  energy  strat- 
egy, the  "National  Energy  Strategy  Tax 
Act". 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  energy  effi- 
ciency in  the  residential,  commercial,  and 
Federal  sectors  of  the  economy.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  development  of  energy  efficiency 
test  procedures  and  labeling  for  electric 
lights  and  a  number  of  commercial  products 
so  that  consumers  can  make  informed 
choices.  It  also  would  permit  Federal  agen- 
cies to  take  advantage  of  utility  discounts 
and  rebates,  just  as  other  electricity  con- 
sumers do. 

Increasing  use  of  our  ample  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  is  an  important  component  of  less- 
ening the  country's  dependence  on  oil.  Sev- 
eral proposals  are  included  in  title  n  to 
make  it  easier  for  natural  gas  to  get  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer,  primarily 
streamlining  regulatory  processes  to  expe- 
dite construction  of  new  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines and  by  encouraging  commercial  agree- 
ments without  the  imposition  of  regulatory 
decision  or  approval. 

Also  in  title  II  is  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
Natural  Gas  and  Electricity  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Eiiergy  to  replace 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
This  proposal  was  developed  independently 
of  the  National  Energy  Strategy  by  the  Vice 
President's  Council  on  Competitiveness.  It  is 
included  here  because  it  complements  the  re- 
form and  streamlining  of  the  regulatory  in- 
frastructure for  the  natural  gas  and  hydro- 
electric power  industries  contained  in  the 
National  Energy  Strategy. 

To  help  secure  future  energy  supplies,  title 
in  of  the  bill  would  authorize  Arctic  Coastal 
Plain  leasing  under  strictly  controlled  condi- 


tions. The  bill  provides  that  all  of  the  reve- 
nues trom  leasing  would  be  deposited  in  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  account  of  the  Treas- 
ury, consistent  with  the  President's  National 
Energy  Strategy  and  FY  1992  budget.  The 
Administration  recognizes  that  other  legisla- 
tion In  Congress  would  authorise  50-50  re- 
ceipt sharing  with  the  State  of  Alaska.  Alas- 
ka officials  are  proposing  even  more  favor- 
able terms  for  the  State.  We  plan  to  work 
with  Congress  to  resolve  this  issue  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  fair  to  the  Citizens  of  Alaska. 

Other  proposals  to  stimulate  efficient  oil 
production  and  transportation  Include  the 
leasing  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  and 
oil  pipeline  deregulation.  The  leasing  pro- 
posal has  been  modified  from  one  submitted 
to  the  101st  Congress  so  that  the  State  of 
California  would  now  share  in  the  revenues. 
The  oil  pipeline  deregulation  proposal  is 
similar  to  the  one  submitted  to  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Electricity  generation  and  use  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  title  rv,  which  includes  reform  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  investment  and  Power 
Marketing  Administration  repayment  re- 
form. Regulatory  structures  that  were  ap- 
propriate in  the  1930's  are  no  longer  appro- 
priate. Removing  them  will  stimulate  com- 
petition in  the  electric  power  industry. 

In  order  to  meet  expected  growth  in  elec- 
tricity demand,  we  must  revitalize  the  nu- 
clear power  option  in  this  country.  Two  cur- 
rent impediments  are  the  licensing  process 
and  lack  of  progress  in  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal management.  Title  V  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides solutions  to  these  problems. 

Increasing  renewable  energy  production 
and  consumption  is  another  vital  element  of 
a  balanced  approach  to  energy.  Permanently 
removing  size  caps  that  limit  benefits  to  re- 
newable generation  units  under  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  is  proposed 
in  title  VI.  Also,  improvements  in  the  hydro- 
power  licensing  and  relicensing  process  are 
included  in  the  bill,  aimed  primarily  at 
maintaining  and  enhancing  hydroelectric 
power  production  at  existing  facilities. 

For  the  transportation  sector,  the  Admin- 
istration is  proposing  in  title  vn  a  very 
strong  stimulus  to  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels  by  requiring  automobiles  and  truck 
fleets  to  procure  specified  percentages  of  al- 
ternatively-fueled vehicles  beginning  in  1996. 
We  also  have  Included  repeal  of  a  cap  on  Cor- 
porate Average  Fuel  Elconomy  (CAFE)  cred- 
its for  the  manufacture  of  dual  and  flexible 
fuel  vehicles. 

Finally,  in  title  Vm.  the  Administration  is 
proposing  legislation  to  strengthen  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  posture.  Title  VII  contains 
important  copyright  protection  for  computer 
software  developments  in  Government- 
owned,  contractor-operated  facilities.  This 
proposal,  when  coupled  with  the  research 
and  energy  investment  tax  credit  proposals 
being  forwarded  separately,  and  with  product 
liability  legislation,  will  help  stimulate  In- 
dustrial innovation. 

This  package,  together  with  the  many  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Energy  Strategy  not 
requiring  legislation,  provides  an  extremely 
ambitious,  balanced  blueprint  for  our  energy 
future.  Achieving  a  national  consensus  in 
support  of  the  Strategy  and  implementing 
legislation  will  be  critical  to  achieving  our 
energy,  environmental  and  economic  goals. 
We  in  the  Administration  very  much  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  on  early  enactment 
of  responsible,  balanced  energy  legislation. 
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We  owe  the  American  people,  whom  we  all 
serve,  no  less. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Watkins, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 

National  Ene31oy  Strategy  act  Sectional 

Analysis 

title  I— residential,  commercial,  and 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  USE 

Subtitle  A — Consumer  and  Commercial  products 
Section  101.  Definitions. 
Section  101  would: 

(1)  Place  electric  lights  within  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "consumer  product"; 

(2)  Define  "commercial  product":  and 

(3)  Expand  the  definition  of  a  "covered 
product"  to  include  commercial  and 
consumer  products. 

Section  102.  Coverage. 
Section  102  would: 

(1)  Add  electric  lights  to  the  list  of 
consumer  products;  and 

(2)  Create  a  list  of  commercial  products. 
Section  103.  Test  Procedures. 

Section  103  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  prescribe  test  procedures  for  elec- 
tric lights  and  commercial  products. 

Section  104.  Labeling. 

Section  104  would  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC)  to  prescribe  label- 
ing rules  for  electric  lights  and  commerical 
products.  The  requirement  would  not  apply 
if  labeling  were  not  technologically  or  eco- 
nomically feasible  or  if  an  alternative,  such 
as  voluntary  labeling,  would  provide  a  supe- 
rior approach. 

Section  105.  Energy  Conservation  Standarch. 

Section  105  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  from  prescribing  energy  conservation 
standards  for  electric  lights  and  commercial 
products. 

Section  106.  Conforming  Amendment. 

Section  106  would  amend  the  catchline  for 
title  m.  part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (EPCA). 

Subtitle  B — Federal  Energy  Management 

Section  111.  Utility  Incentive  Programs. 

Section  111  would  allow  a  Federal  agency 
to  participate  in  programs  conducted  by  util- 
ities for  the  management  of  energy  demand 
or  for  the  application  of  energy  conservation 
measures  in  Federal  buildings  and  to  accept 
a  financial  incentive  offered  by  a  utility,  in- 
cluding a  cash  incentive,  to  adopt  energy 
conservation  measures  that  are  life  cycle 
cost  effective.  The  agency  could  retain  and 
use  the  financial  incentive  without  the  need 
for  further  appropriations.  This  section 
would  extend  to  all  Federal  agencies  author- 
ity given  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  General  Service  Administration  In  sepa- 
rate legislation. 

TTTLE  n— NATURAL  GAS 

Subtitle  A— Natural  gas  pipeline  regulatory 
reform 

Section  201.  Gas  Delivery  Interconnection. 

Section  201  would  provide  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC  or 
the  Commission)  may  direct  a  pipeline  to 
Interconnect  physically  with  other  facilities, 
at  the  applicant's  expense,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive natural  gas  trom  the  other  facilities 
for  transportation  in  the  pipeline.  This  sec- 
tion also  would  expand  similar,  existing  au- 
thority to  direct  delivery  or  sale  to  local  dis- 
tribution companies  (LDC's)  to  cover 
nonjoriadlctional  pipelines.  Pipelines  could 
not  be  compelled  to  expand  their  facilities  or 
SBtabllah  physical  connection  If  that  would 
impair  the  pipeline's  ability  to  render  ade- 
quate service  to  its  customers. 


Section  202.  NEPA  Compliance. 
Section  202  would  provide  that  the  only  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  for  a  pipeline 
project  required  by  the  National 
Envicrnmentol  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  is 
that  prepared  by  FERC,  which  still  would  be 
required  to  consult  with  and  solicit  com- 
ments from  other  agencies. 

This  section  also  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  charge  an  applicant  directly  for 
the  environmental  documentation  costs 
FERC  incurs  that  are  associated  with  proc- 
essing applications  for  permission  to  con- 
struct and  operate  natural  gas  pipeline  fa- 
cilities under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (NGA)  and 
hydroelectric  facilities  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (FPA).  These  charges  would  not 
be  applied  against  FERC  appropriations. 

Section  203.  Amendment  to  Section  311  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Section  203  would  provide  two  revisions  to 
section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (NGPA).  First,  the  parties  for  whom  sec- 
tion 311  transportation  may  be  performed 
"on  Ijehalf  of  would  be  expanded  to  include 
not  only  inter-  and  intra-state  pipelines  and 
LDC'i,  but  also  "any  other  person."  By  al- 
lowing "any  person"  to  resort  to  section  311. 
this  section  would  allow  marketers  and  end- 
users  to  become  parties  on  whose  behalf  sec- 
tion 311  transportation  may  be  performed. 

A  lecond  proposed  change  would  be  to 
make  explicit  what  has  been  accepted  as  im- 
plied, that  is.  the  authority  to  "construct" 
section  311  facilities.  The  Commission's  rules 
have  allowed  for  this,  provided  FERC  was  no- 
tified prior  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction. Under  the  proposed  change.  State 
comrnissions.  and  not  FERC.  would  receive 
prior  notice.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
FERC  to  complete  NEPA  documentation  for 
construction  of  individual  projects  under 
section  311.  State  and  other  environmental 
laws  would  not  be  affected.  Eminent  domain 
rights  would  not  attach  since  the  applicant 
would  not  be  required  to  obtain  a  certificate. 
However.  State  economic  regulation  of  these 
facilities  would  be  preempted. 
Section  204.  Optional  Certificate  Procedures. 
Section  204  would  provide  that  entities 
willing  to  construct,  and  customers  willing 
to  enter  transportation  agreements  at  nego- 
tiated rates,  would  be  free  to  do  so  with  a 
minimum  of  government  intrusion.  This  sec- 
tion would  add  a  new  section  7(1)  to  the  NGA 
for  aa  optional  certificate,  which  could  not 
be  challenged  by  a  potential  competitor  in  a 
hearing  on  the  basis  that  the  certificate  was 
exclusive  or  prejudicial  to  another  applica- 
tion. The  costs  of  the  new  facility  con- 
structed under  this  section  could  not  be  in- 
cluded at  any  later  date  in  a  rate  filing 
under  section  4  of  the  NGA  for  these  or  other 
facilitaes.  The  holder  of  such  a  certificate 
would  not  be  allowed  to  contest  the  applica- 
tion of  another  entity  seeking  to  serve  the 
same  area.  Negotiated  rates  or  charges 
would  be  considered  just  and  reasonable  and 
in  compliance  with  the  prohibition  against 
granting  any  undue  preference,  or  advantage 
or  maintaining  any  unreasonable  difference 
in  rates,  charges,  or  service  under  NGA  sec- 
tions «(a)  and  4(b).  The  requirements  for  ni- 
ing  new  rate  schedules  with  the  Commission 
for  a  determination  as  to  the  justness  and 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  under  NGA  sec- 
tions 4(c).  4(d).  and  4(e)  would  be  removed.  As 
between  affiliated  natural  gas  companies,  it 
is  intended  that  FERC  retain  Its  authority 
to  review  the  prudence  of  such  transactions 
on  the  part  of  the  downstretim  affiliate. 

If  a  person  seeks  service  trom  an  optional 
certificate  or  a  nonjurisdictional  pipeline 
after  construction  has  been  completed  but 
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cannot  get  service  or  agree  upon  the  rate  of- 
fered, the  person  would  be  permitted  to  peti- 
tion the  Commission  for  a  rate  which  is  not 
unduly  discriminatory.  This  would  not  be  a 
cost^based,  just  and  reasonable  standard.  It 
would  be  only  a  requirement  to  provide  a 
similar  rate  for  similar  service,  if  capacity  is 
available.  The  petitioner  could  request  serv- 
ice at  a  not  unduly  discriminatory  rate, 
which  could  commence  within  sixty  days  un- 
less the  pipeline  files  a  higher  rate,  in  which 
event  service  could  commence  at  that  rate, 
subject  tc  refund  to  a  minimum  of  the  peti- 
tioned rate.  The  burden  of  proof  would  be  on 
the  pipeline.  Because  the  optional  certificate 
would  be  a  section  7  certificate,  two  features 
of  sectloe  7  still  would  attach:  (a)  Stete  reg- 
ulation would  be  preempted,  and  (b)  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  would  be  available. 
Because  this  would  be  a  "Federal  action", 
that  is.  a  certificate  is  Issued,  NEPA  would 
apply,  and  FERC  would  retain  authority  to 
impose  appropriate  environmental  terms  and 
conditions  on  the  certificate. 

A  pipeline  previously  certificated  under 
7(c)  of  the  NGA  may  elect  to  convert  to  this 
transaction-oriented  approach  to  doing  busi- 
ness wlti  its  customers,  rather  than  regu- 
lated rate  approach,  by  obtaining  abandon- 
ment authority  from  FERC  under  section 
7(b)  of  the  NGA. 

Section  205.  Non-jurisdictional  Option. 

Section  205  would  provide  that  a  person 
may  eleot  to  build  new  pipeline  facilities 
without  any  FERC  certification.  Since  no 
FERC  action  Is  required,  any  environmental 
reviews  Would  be  by  State  or  other  Federal 
agencies.  No  Federal  right  of  eminent  do- 
main would  attach,  although  state  economic 
regulation  would  be  preempted.  When  ade- 
quate caUacity  exists,  FERC  would  have  the 
rightr— (1)  under  proposed  section  5(c),  to 
order  that  service  be  provided  at  rates  or 
charges  tjiat  are  not  unduly  discriminatory 
and  (2)  utder  proposed  section  7(a),  to  order 
physical  Interconnection. 

The  Commission  also  would  be  griven  the 
specific  authority  to  issue  an  order  finding 
that  rates  charged  by  a  natural  gas  company 
In  a  market  are  not  within  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  under  the  NGA  If,  after  a  hear- 
ing, the  Gbmmisslon  finds  that  the  market  is 
competitive  and  that  the  natural  gas  com- 
pany offers  service  to  that  market  on  a  basis 
which  is  not  unduly  discriminatory.  This  au- 
thority is  in  addition  to  the  Commission's 
existing  authority  to  determine  that  mar- 
ket-based rates  meet  the  just  and  reasonable 
standard  when  sufficient  competition  exists 
to  protecrt,  consumers  from  market  power 
abuses. 

Subtitle  B — Natural  gas  import/export 
deregulation 

Subtitle  B  would  eliminate  the  obligation 
to  obtain  prior  approval  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  natural  gas  import  or  ex- 
port and.  then,  would  ensure  equal  treat- 
ment for  natural  gas  whether  produced  and 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  imported  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  or  ex- 
ported for  consumption  outside  the  United 
States. 

Section  Hi.  Coverage  of  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Section  211  would  amend  the  "Hinshaw 
pipeline"  provision  in  section  1  of  the  NGA. 
The  amendment  would  exempt  trom  regula- 
tion under  the  NGA  intrastate  pipelines  that 
could  become  subject  to  that  regulation  be- 
cause thetr  transport  of  natural  gas  to  be  ex- 
ported comes  within  the  amended  definition 
of  "Interstate  commerce." 

Section  212.  Definitions. 

Section  212  would  amend  two  deflnltions  in 
the  NGA. 
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Paragraph  (1)  would  amend  the  definition 
of  "interstate  conmierce"  in  section  2  of  the 
NOA  to  include  natural  eras  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  natural  gas  to  be  ex- 
ported ftom  the  United  States  while  that  gas 
is  within  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  result  in  the  regu- 
lation of  imports  and  exports  of  natural  gas 
in  the  same  manner  as  domestic  natural  gas 
in  interstate  commerce  under  sections  4,  5,  7, 
and  16  of  the  NGA.  As  with  domestic  gas,  the 
Commission's  authority  over  Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  natural  gas  is  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions in  section  1  of  the  NGA  concerning 
gathering,  Hinshaw  pipelines,  and  local  dis- 
tribution. The  amendment  would  treat  as 
natural  gas  in  Interstate  commerce  any  gas 
to  be  exported  from  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept for  gathering  activities,  whether  the  gas 
is  produced  in  the  State  from  which  it  is  ex- 
ported or  in  another  State.  The  amendment 
also  would  treat  as  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce  any  imported  gas  whether  the  Im- 
ported natural  gas  is  consumed  in  the  State 
of  import  or  another  State.  As  is  the  case 
with  domestic  natural  gas,  "interstate  com- 
merce" would  not  cover  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  imported  natural  gas  or  an  intrastate 
pipeline  to  the  extent  section  1(c)  of  the  NGA 
applies.  This  amendment  Is  intended  to  re- 
solve any  ambiguity  that  might  arise  be- 
cause of  the  distinction  between  "foreign 
commerce"  and  "interstate  commerce"  dis- 
cussed in  various  court  cases.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  make  any  person  not  cur- 
rently a  "natural  gas  company"  a  "natural 
gas  company"  solely  because  of  the  "expor- 
tation" or  "importation"  of  natural  gas. 

Paragraph  (2)  would  amend  section  2  of  the 
NGA  to  include  definitions  of  "importation" 
and  exportation.  In  general,  these  definitions 
would  limit  the  new,  expanded  definition  of 
"Interstate  commerce"  and  exclude  from 
regulation  the  broad  policy  aspects  of  the 
international  gas  trade  that  would  be  de- 
regulated by  this  legislation. 

These  new  definitions  would  be  added  to 
make  clear  what  activities  are  covered  by 
the  changes  to  section  3  of  the  NGA  so  that 
neither  the  Commission  nor  a  State  would 
extend  its  regulatory  authority  over  natural 
gas  into  the  areas  of  "foreign  commerce" 
that  are  deregulated  by  this  legislation,  that 
is,  those  activities  that  were  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  Organization  Act 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  legislation.  Thus, 
there  would  be  no  governmental  second- 
guessing  about  the  price  and  the  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  an  exportation  or  importa- 
tion arrangement.  This  would  not  affect 
FEIRC's  authority  to  determine  how  a  domes- 
tic pipeline  passed  through  costs.  Including 
costs  of  imported  gas,  to  its  domestic  sales 
customers.  In  general,  the  definition  of  "im- 
portation" would  result  in  natural  gas  im- 
porters being  treated  as  producers  of  natural 
gas,  that  is,  no  regulation  until  the  gas  en- 
ters the  domestic  pipeline  system.  Likewise, 
the  definition  of  "exportation"  is  intended 
to  result  in  natural  gas  exporters  being 
treated  just  like  consumers  of  natural  gas, 
that  is,  no  regulation  after  the  gas  leaves  the 
domestic  pipeline  system. 

Section  213.  Natural  Gas  Imports  and  Exports. 

Section  213  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
NGA  by  replacing  the  current  language  with 
four  new  paragraphs.  The  deletion  of  the  cur- 
rent language  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
persons  to  obtain  an  authorization  from  the 
Federal  Government  before  importing  or  ex- 
porting natural  gas,  thus,  in  effect,  fully  de- 
regulating the  international  gas  trade. 

New  subsection  (a)  states  that  the  impor- 
tation of  natural  gas  would  be  considered  a 


first  sale  for  purposes  of  the  NGA  and  the 
NGPA.  The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to 
treat  imported  natural  gas  as  if  It  were  do- 
mestic natural  gas  produced  from  a  well  at 
the  border,  that  is,  deregulated.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  barred  from  regulating  ac- 
tions "outside"  the  United  States.  However, 
to  the  extent  an  import  arrangement  is 
crafted  to  include  events  within  the  United 
States  other  than  those  included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  importation,  these  events  could  be 
separated  from  the  first  sale  and  regulated. 
For  example,  if  an  import  arrangement  in- 
cluded transportation  by  an  interstate  pipe- 
line, that  interstate  transportation  could  be 
regulated  just  like  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  domestic  gas.  Neither  the  Commis- 
sion nor  a  State,  however,  could  look  behind 
the  price  of  the  imported  gas  any  more  than 
it  could  look  behind  the  price  of  the  first 
sale  of  domestic  natural  gas. 

New  subsection  (b)  would  make  clear  that 
the  deletion  of  the  current  language  of  sec- 
tion 3  would  preempt  the  Commission  or  any 
State  from  using  any  other  source  of  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  exportation  and  importa- 
tion of  natuial  gas.  It  would  not  prevent  reg- 
ulation of  imported  or  exported  natural  gas 
within  the  United  States  as  long  as  the  regu- 
lation does  not  relate  to  actions  involved  in 
the  importation  and  exportation  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  that  imported  or 
exported  natural  gas  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  natural  gsuB  which  is  pro- 
duced, transported,  and  consumed  entirely 
within  the  United  States. 

New  subsection  (c)  would  grant  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  prohibit  or  condition  the 
exportation  or  importation  of  natural  gas 
when  the  President  determines  the  national 
Interest  requires  this  action.  This  subsection 
would  recognize  that,  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, natural  gas  imports  and  exports 
may  Involve  international  considerations 
which  require  oversight  by  the  executive 
branch. 

New  subsection  (d)  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive,  or  establish  an  expedited 
timetable  for  compliance  with,  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  exportation  or  importa- 
tion of  natural  gas.  This  subsection  would 
ensure  that,  if  the  President  finds  a  signifi- 
cant exportation  or  imp>ortation  project  im- 
portant to  the  national  interest,  the  project 
would  not  be  delayed  unnecessarily,  allowing 
United  States  companies  to  compete  on  even 
terms  with  foreign  companies  in  the  inter- 
national gas  trade. 

Subtitle  C — Structural  reform  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

Section  221.  Natural  Gas  and  Electricity  Ad- 
ministration. 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  2(a)  of 
the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101(a)) 
to  remove  the  reference  to  FERC  from  the 
definition  of  "Department". 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  204  of 
the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7134)  to 
rename  FEIRC  the  Natural  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity Administration  (NGEIA).  The  amend- 
ment would  strike  references  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Commissioners  and  insert  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  "Administrator"  of 
NGEA,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  would  amend  sec- 
tions 301(b)  and  306  of  the  DOE  Organization 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7151(b)  and  7155)  to  remove  the 
exception  referencing  the  powers  vested  in 
FERC  and  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  all 
functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
FERC,  and  functions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 


merce   Commission    previously    vested    In 
FERC. 

Subeection  (e)  would  strike  title  IV  of  the 
DOE  Organization  Act  in  its  entirety  and  in- 
sert in  its  place  a  new  title,  "Title  IV— Natu- 
ral Gas  and  Electricity  AdminlBtration". 
This  subsection  would  establish  NGEA  with- 
in DOE.  This  subeection  also  (1)  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  be  responsible  for 
the  appointment  of  hearings  examiners  and 
(2)  would  retain  and  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  specific  authority  to  establish 
rates  or  charges  by  rulemaking  procedures 
under  the  EPA  or  the  NGA. 

Subsection  (0  would  amend  section 
501(a)(1)  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7191(a)(1))  by  ellminaUng  the  exemp- 
tion for  FERC  rules  and  regulations  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  DOE  Organization 
Act  from  the  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (5 
U.S.C.  551).  Subsection  (0  would  also  amend 
section  501(a)(2)  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  7191(aK2)).  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  administrative  provi- 
sions of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  apply  to 
FEaiC's  exercise  of  its  power  to  review  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
and  the  exercise  of  any  other  functions  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (g)  would  amend  section  502(a) 
of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7192) 
to  eliminate  the  reference  to  FERC.  Section 
502(a)  specifies  that  the  judicial  review  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  listed  entities  under  any 
law  transferred  under  the  DOE  Organization 
Act  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  transferred.  Subeection  (g) 
also  would  amend  section  502(c)  to  eliminate 
the  reference  to  the  provisions  of  title  IV  ex- 
cepting FEIRC  from  the  requirement  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  super- 
vise the  litigation  of  DOE. 

Subsection  (h)  would  amend  section  503  of 
the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7193)  to 
transfer  from  FERC  to  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  stay  and  review  contested  reme- 
dial orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

Subsection  (1)  would  amend  section  504  of 
the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7194)  to 
transfer  from  FERC  to  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  review  denials  of  requests  for  ad- 
justments under  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974,  or 
EPCA. 

Subsection  (j)  would  amend  section 
605(a)(3)  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7215(a)(3))  to  remove  the  reference  to 
FE31C  ftom  the  requirements  for  exceptions 
to  postemployment  prohibitions. 

Subsection  (k)  would  amend  section  649(a) 
of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7259(a))  to  eliminate  the  separate  authority 
of  FERC  to  use  the  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  for- 
eign government  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. 

Subsection  (1)(1)  would  smiend  section  706 
of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7295) 
to  eliminate  FERC  from  the  list  of  thoee 
having  authority  to  revoke  existing  orders, 
determinations,  rules,  regulations,  permits, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and  privi- 
leges. Subsection  (1X1)  would  also  eliminate 
FERC  from  the  list  of  those  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  providing  for  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  proceedings  to  the  DOE. 
Subsection  (1X2)  would  make  the  savings 
provisions  of  section  705  applicable  to  pro- 
ceedings before  FERC  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle. 
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Subeectlon  (m)  would  amend  section  707  of 
the  DOE  Oiranlzatlon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7297)  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  FERC.  Section  707 
specifies  that  any  reference  in  any  law  to 
any  department  or  commission  whose  func- 
aons  are  transferred  by  this  subtitle  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  or  FERC. 

Subsection  (n)  would  amend  section  708  of 
the  DOE  Orpinlzation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7298)  to 
eliminate  the  exception  created  by  the  ref- 
erence to  the  provisions  of  title  IV  which 
may  limit  the  authority  of  the  President. 

Subsection  (o)  would  amend  section  5314  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  to  substitute  the 
Administrator  of  NGEA  for  the  Chairman  of 
FERC  In  the  list  of  positions  to  be  com- 
pensated under  level  m  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  Subsection  (n)  also  would  amend 
section  5315  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code  to 
eliminate  the  members  of  FERC  from  the 
list  of  positions  to  be  compensated  under 
level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

Subsection  (p)  would  amend  section  901  of 
the  DOE  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7341)  to 
remove  FERC's  authority  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions 
and  proceedings  under  the  DOE  Organization 
Act,  and  FERC's  authority  to  use  funds 
available  to  any  department  or  agency  whose 
functions  are  transferred  to  FERC  under  the 
DOE  Organization  Act. 

Subsection  (q)  would  amend  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  to 
conform  with  the  changes  made  by  this  sub- 
title. 

TITLE  III— OIL 

Subtitle  A— Alaska  coastal  plain  oil  and  gas 
leasing 
Part  1— Short  Title  and  Statement  of 
Purpose 
Section  301.  Short  Title. 
This  section  cites  the  short  title  of  this 
subtitle  as  the  "Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Act". 
Section  302.  Statement  of  Purpose. 
This  section  sets  forth  the  purpose  and  pol- 
icy of  this  subtitle. 

Part  2— Definitions 

Section  303.  Definitions. 

This  section  sets  forth  definitions,  includ- 
ing defining  "SecreUry"  to  mean  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Part  3— Coastal  Plain  Competitive  Leasing 
Program 

Section  304.  Leasing  Program  for  Lands  With- 
in the  Coastal  Plain. 

Section  304(a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
officers  and  agencies  to  take  such  actions  as 
are  necessary  to  establish  and  implement  a 
competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  program  that 
will  result  in  an  environmentally  sound  pro- 
gram for  the  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

Section  304(b)  would  provide  that  this  sub- 
title shall  be  the  sole  authority  for  leasing 
on  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Section  304(c)  provides  that  the  Coastal 
plain  shall  be  considered  "Federal  Land"  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Roy- 
alty B«ana«rement  Act  of  1972  (30  U.S.C.  1701). 

Section  305.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Section  306(a)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe  such 
mles  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
BubUtle.  Including  rules  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  protection  of  the  environment  of 
the  Coaatal  Plain,  aa  required  by  part  4  of 
the  subtitle.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  ia!t>malKated  within  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  subtitle. 


Section  305(b)  would  provide  that  in  the 
formulation  and  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
officials  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Army 
Corpa  of  Engineers  in  developing  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  environment. 

Section  305(0)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  periodically  re- 
view, and  if  appropriate,  revise  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

Section  306.  Adequacy  of  Department  of  the 
Interitr's  Legislative  Environmental  Impact 
Statement. 

Section  306<a)  would  provide  that  the 
"Fina2  Legislative  Environmental  Impact 
Statement"  (April  1987)  on  the  Coastal  Plain 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  1002  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C.  3101)  (ANILCA)  and 
section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
menui  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321) 
iNEPA)  is  found  by  Congress  to  be  compat- 
ible and  consistent  with  the  legal  require- 
ments under  NEPA  with  respect  to  actions 
authorized  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  and  promulgate  the 
regulations  for  the  establishment  of  a  leas- 
ing program  prior  to  conducting  the  first 
lease  tale. 

Section  306(b)  would  provide  that  except  as 
provided  in  section  306(a),  nothing  in  the 
subtitle  shall  be  considered  or  construed  as 
otherwise  limiting  or  affecting  in  any  way 
the  applicability  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  NEPA 
to  all  phases  of  oil  and  gas  leasing,  explo- 
ration, development  and  production  and  re- 
lated activities  conducted  under  or  associ- 
ated With  the  leasing  program  authorized  by 
the  subtitle,  nor  shall  anything  in  the  sub- 
title be  considered  or  construed  as  in  any 
way  limiting  or  affecting  the  applicability  of 
any  other  Federal  or  State  law  relating  to 
the  prtitection  of  the  environment. 
Section  307.  Lease  Sales. 
Section  307(a)  would  provide  that  lands 
may  be  leased  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
subtitle  to  any  person  qualified  to  obtain  a 
lease  for  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C 
181). 

Section  307(b)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  procedures  for  cerUin  specified  ac- 
tlvitie*. 

Section  307(c)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
reUry of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  for  lease  sales  of  lands  on  the  Coast- 
al Plain.  When  lease  sales  are  to  be  held, 
they  shall  occur  after  the  nomination  proc- 
ess. For  the  first  sale,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments Bet  forth  in  part  4  of  the  subtitle,  offer 
for  lease  those  acres  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  nominations,  but  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  300,000  acres.  If  the  total  acreage 
nominated  is  less  than  300.000  acres,  he  shall 
include  in  such  lease  sale  any  other  acreage 
which  he  believes  has  the  highest  resource 
potential,  but  in  no  event  shall  more  than 
300,000  acres  of  the  Coastel  Plain  be  offered 
in  such  sale.  Thereafter,  no  more  than  300,000 
acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain  may  be  leased  in 
any  oae  lease  sale.  The  initial  lease  sale 
shall  he  held  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
issuance  of  final  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  second  lease  sale  shall  be  held 
twenty^four  months  after  the  initial  sale, 
with  a4ditional  sales  conducted  every  twen- 
ty-four months  thereafter  so  long  as  suffi- 
cient interest  in  development  exists  to  war- 
rant. It  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the 
conduct  of  such  sales. 
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Section  307(d)  would  provide  that  areas  of 
the  CoaaOal  Plain  deemed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  of  particular  environ- 
mental aensitlvity  may  be  excluded  fi^m 
leasing  by  the  Secretary  and  that  notice  of 
such  a  determination  shall  be  provided  to 
the  specified  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress.  If  the  Secretary  later  determines 
that  exploration,  development,  or  production 
will  result  in  no  significant  adverse  effect  on 
fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the  envi- 
ronment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
consistent  with  provisions  of  section  307(c), 
offer  such  lands  for  leasing. 

Section  308.  Grant  of  Leases  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Section  30e(a)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  grant 
to  the  hijghest  responsible  bidder  by  sealed 
competitive  cash  bonus  bid  any  lands  to  be 
leased  on  the  Coastal  Plain  upon  payment  by 
the  lessea  of  such  bonus  as  may  be  accepted 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  to  ensure 
the  receipt  of  fair  market  value.  The  royalty 
shall  be  fixed  in  the  lease  and  shall  not  be 
less  than  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  in 
amount  or  value  of  the  production  removed 
or  sold  from  the  lease. 

Section  308(b)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  not  accept  a  bid 
for  a  leaae  if  the  Secretary  finds,  after  no- 
tice, that  the  bidder  has  failed  or  refused  to 
comply  in  any  material  respect  with  the  rec- 
lamation requirements  or  other  standards 
established  for  any  prior  lease.  Prior  to  mak- 
ing such  a  determination,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  bidder  an  opportunity  to 
comply  with  such  reclamation  requirements 
or  other  standards.  Once  the  bidder  has  com- 
plied wits  the  reclamation  requirement  or 
other  standard,  the  Secretary  may  issue  a 
lease  under  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

Section  308(c)  would  provide  that  following 
each  notice  of  a  proposed  lease  sale  and  be- 
fore the  acceptance  of  bids,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  allow  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  FTC.  thirty 
days  to  conduct  an  antitrust  review  of  each 
lease  sale.  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  FTC.  may  make  such  rec- 
ommendaUions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, including  the  nonacceptance  of  any  bid 
or  the  imposition  of  terms  or  conditions  on 
any  lease,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent 
any  situatSon  which  may  substantially  less- 
en competation.  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
or  if  the  Attorney  General  advises  the  Sec- 
retary, aftier  consultation  with  the  PTC  and 
prior  to  tl}e  issuance  of  any  lease,  that  such 
a  lease  would  create  or  maintain  a  situation 
which  may  substantially  lessen  competition, 
the  Secretary  may  refuse  to  accept  an  other- 
wise qualified  bid  for  such  lease  or  modify  or 
impose  teims  or  conditions  on  the  lease.  The 
Secretary  may  issue  a  lease  notwithstanding 
adverse  from  the  Attorney  General,  or  refuse 
to  impose  recommended  terms  or  conditions, 
if  he  makes  certain  specific  findings.  The  re- 
maining provisions  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  808(d)  would  provide  that  nothing 
in  the  subtitle  shall  be  deemed  to  convey  to 
any    person,    association,    corporation,    or 
other  business  organization  immunity  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  de- 
fenses to  actions  under  any  antitrust  law. 
The  findings  of  any  antitrust  review  shall 
not  create  any  immunity  or  defenses  in  any 
private  or  government  antitrust  actions. 
Section  306(6)  sets  forth  a  definition. 
Section  309.  Lease  Terms  and  Conditions. 
Section  309  sets  forth  lease  terms  and  con- 
ditions. Tlie  provisions  are  self-explanatory. 
Section  3tO.  Exploration  and  Development  and 
Production  Plans. 
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Section  310(a)  would  provide  that  all  explo- 
ration activities  pursuant  to  any  lease  Issued 
or  maintained  under  the  subtitle  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  an  approved 
exploration  plan  or  an  approved  revision  of 
such  plan.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the 
section  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  310(b)  would  provide  that  all  devel- 
opment and  production  activities  pursuant 
to  any  lease  Issued  or  maintained  under  the 
subtitle  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  an  approved  development  and  produc- 
tion plan.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the 
section  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  310(c)  sets  forth  information  to  be 
included  in  exploration  plans  and  employ- 
ment and  production  plans  where  applicable. 

Section  310(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for 
plan  approval.  The  provisions  are  self-ex- 
planatory. 

Section  310(e)  would  provide  that  if  at  any 
time  while  activities  are  being  conducted 
under  a  plan  approved  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  basis  of 
available  information,  determines  that  the 
continuation  of  any  particular  activity 
under  the  plan  is  likely  to  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  fish  or  wildlife,  their 
habitat,  or  the  enviroment,  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  lessee  shall:  (1) 
make  modifications  to  part  or  all  of  the  plan 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid  the  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect;  (2)  temporarily  sus- 
pended part  or  all  of  the  drilling  or  related 
activity  under  the  plan  for  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  avoid  such  significant  adverse  effect:  or 
(3)  terminate  and  cancel  the  plan  where  ac- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  will  not 
avoid  the  significant  effect. 

Section  311.  Bonding  Re<iuirements. 

Section  311(a)  sets  forth  the  requirement 
for  a  performance  bond.  The  provisions  of 
the  section  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  311(b)  sets  forth  the  requirements 
relating  to  the  amount  of  the  performance 
bond.  The  provisions  of  the  section  are  self- 
explanatory. 

Section  311(c)  would  provide  that  in  the 
event  that  an  approved  exploration  or  devel- 
opment and  production  plan  is  revised,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  adjust  the 
amount  of  the  bond  to  conform  to  such  modi- 
fied plan. 

Section  311(d)  would  provide  that  the  re- 
sponsibility and  liability  of  the  lessee  and  its 
surety  under  the  bond  or  security  deposit 
shall  continue  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  that  there 
has  been  compliance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  lease  and  all  applicable  law. 

Section  311(e)  would  provide  that  within 
sixty  days  after  determining  that  there  has 
been  compliance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  lease  and  all  applicable  laws,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consultation 
with  affected  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
shall  notify  the  lessee  that  the  period  of  li- 
ability under  the  bond  or  security  deposit 
has  been  terminated. 

Section  312.  Lease  Suspension. 

Section  312  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  direct  or  assent  to 
the  suspension  of  operations  and  production 
under  any  lease  granted  under  the  terms  of 
this  subtitle:  (1)  in  the  Interest  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  resource;  (2)  where  there  is  no 
available  system  to  transport  the  resource: 
or  (3)  where  there  is  a  threat  of  significant 
adverse  effect  upon  fish  or  wildlife,  their 
habitat,  or  the  environment.  If  a  suspension 
Is  directed  or  assented  to  by  the  Secretary, 
any  payment  of  rental  prescribed  by  such 
lease  shall  be  suspended  during  such  period 
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of  suspension  of  operations  and  production, 
and  the  term  of  the  lease  shall  be  extended 
by  adding  such  suspension  period  thereto. 

Section  313.  Lease  Cancellation. 

Section  313(a)  sets  forth  the  requirements 
relating  to  cancellation  of  nonproduclng 
leases.  The  provisions  of  the  section  are  self- 
explanatory. 

Section  313(b)  sets  forth  the  requirements 
relating  to  cancellation  of  producing  leases. 
The  provisions  of  the  section  are  self-explan- 
atory. 

Section  313(c)(1)  would  provide  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  authority  for  lease  cancellation 
provided  for  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  any  lease  may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines, after  a  hearing,  that:  (1)  continued 
activity  pursuant  to  such  lease  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  significant  adverse  effect  to  fish 
or  wildlife,  their  habitat,  or  the  environ- 
ment, or  is  likely  to  result  in  serious  harm 
or  damage  to  human  life,  to  property,  or  to 
the  national  security  or  defense;  (2)  the  like- 
lihood of  a  significant  adverse  effect  will  not 
disappear  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
or  decrease  to  any  acceptable  extent  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time;  and  (3)  the  ad- 
vantages of  cancellation  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages of  continuing  the  lease. 

Section  313(c)(2)  would  provide  that  can- 
cellation under  section  313(c)  shall  not  occur 
unless  and  until  operations  under  such  lease 
permit  shall  have  been  under  suspension,  or 
temporary  prohibition,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  due  extension  of  any  lease 
term  continuously  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
or  for  a  lesser  period  upon  request  of  the  les- 
see. 

Section  313(c)(3)  would  provide  that  can- 
cellation under  section  313(c)  shall  entitle 
the  lessee  to  receive  certain  specified  com- 
pensation. 

Section  313(d)  would  clarify  that  cancella- 
tion of  a  lease  in  no  way  releases  the  owner 
of  the  lease  from  the  obligation  to  provide 
for  reclamation  of  the  lease  site. 

Section  314.  Assignment  or  Subletting  of 
Leases. 

Section  314  would  provide  that  no  lease  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  the  subtitle  shall 
be  assigned  or  sublet,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  315.  Relinquishment. 

Section  315  would  provide  that  the  lessee 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  be  permitted  at  any  time  to 
make  written  relinquishment  of  all  rights 
under  any  lease  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
title. The  Secretary  shall  accept  the  relin- 
quishment by  the  lessee  of  any  lease  issued 
under  this  subtitle  where  there  has  not  been 
surface  disturbance  on  the  lands  covered  by 
the  lease. 

Section  316.  Unitization. 

Section  316  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  require  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  that  lessees 
unite  with  each  other  in  collectively  adopt- 
ing and  operating  under  a  cooperative  or 
unit  plan  of  development  for  operation  of  an 
oil  or  gas  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  i>art 
thereof.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  into  such  agreements  as  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  against  drainage. 

Section  317.  Oil  and  Gas  Geological  and  Geo- 
physical Information. 

Section  317  seta  forth  requirements  relat- 
ing to  oil  and  gas  geological  and  geophysical 
information.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
are  self-explanatory. 

Section  318.  Remedies  and  Penalties. 

Section  318(a)  would  provide  that  except  as 
provided  In  section  319  of  the  subtitle,  the 


district  courts  of  the  United  States  aball 
have  jurisdiction  of  cases  and  controverslee 
arising  out  of,  or  in  connection  with,  any 
lease  issued  under  the  subtitle.  Proceedings 
may  be  Instituted  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  C!oaatal  Plain  is  located. 

Section  318(b)  would  provide  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  civil  action 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  any  defendant  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  Coastal 
plain  is  located  for  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction,  judicial  assessment  and  re- 
covery of  civil  penalties,  or  other  appro- 
priate remedy  to  enforce  any  provision  of  the 
subtitle,  any  regulation  or  order  Issued 
under  this  subtitle,  or  any  term  of  a  lease  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  subtitle. 

Section  318(c)(1)  would  authorize  civil  pen- 
alties of  not  more  than  $20,000  for  each  day  of 
continuance  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
subtitle,  a  lease  term,  or  a  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  the  subtitle,  after  notice 
of  such  failure  and  expiration  of  any  reason- 
able period  allowed  for  corrective  action. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  adjust  the  penalty  specified  at  least  every 
three  years  to  reflect  any  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Section  318(c)(2)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  assess  a  civil  pen- 
alty without  regard  to  the  requirement  of 
expiration  of  a  period  allowed  for  corrective 
action  if  the  failure  described  in  subsection 
318(c)(1)  constitutes  or  constituted  a  threat 
of  irreparable  or  immediate  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat, 
property,  any  mineral  deposit,  or  the  ma- 
rine. Coastal  Plain  or  human  environment. 

Section  318(d)  would  provide  for  criminal 
penalties  of  not  more  than  JIOO.OOO  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
The  remaining  provisions  of  the  subsection 
are  self-explanatory. 

Section  318(e)  sets  forth  provisions  relating 
to  the  liability  of  corporate  officers  and 
agents  for  violations  by  a  corporation  or 
other  entity.  The  remaining  provisions  of 
the  subsection  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  318(f)  would  provide  that  the  rem- 
edies in  this  subtitle  shall  be  concurrent  and 
cumulative. 

Section  318(g)  would  provide  that  if  any 
area  of  the  Coastal  Plain  or  adjacent  state 
waters  has  been  or  is  being  polluted  by  dis- 
charges of  oil  or  hazardous  or  toxic  sub- 
stances, or  any  other  pollutant  that  ad- 
versely afTecte  the  environment  from  explo- 
ration, development,  or  production  of  oil  or 
gas  or  related  activities,  conducted  by,  or  on 
behalf  of.  the  responsible  party,  the  respon- 
sible party  shall  be  jointly,  severally  and 
strictly  liable  for  the  removal  costa  and 
damages  specified  in  this  subsection  that 
arise  directly  trom  or  directly  result  trom 
such  pollution.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  determine  the  extent  of  liability  after 
notice  to  the  responsible  party  and  opi»r- 
tunity  for  a  hearing.  The  section  clarifies 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  respon- 
sible party  adequately  to  control  and  remove 
the  pollution  consistent  with  the  National 
Contingency  Plan.  If  the  responsible  party 
fails  to  adequately  control  and  remove  the 
pollutant,  the  Federal  on-scene  co(»^nator 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  discretion  and  other  federal. 
State  and  local  agencies  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  responsible  party  shall  have  the 
right  to  accomplish  the  control  and  removal 
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at  the  expense  of  the  responsible  party. 
Funds  contained  in  the  Coastal  Plain  Liabil- 
ity and  Reclamation  fund  may  be  used  to  ac- 
complish control  and  removal  until  such 
time  as  sufllclent  funds  are  recovered  from 
the  responsible  party.  The  remaining  provi- 
sions of  the  subsection  are  self-explanatory. 
This  section  is  intended  to  supplement  and 
not  supplant  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990, 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1990  and 
any  other  applicable  Federal  and  State  envi- 
ronment law. 

Section  318(h)  would  require  that  action 
for  damages  under  this  subtitle  be  broug-ht 
within  three  years  after  the  loss  is  discover- 
able or.  for  natural  resource  damages,  the 
date  of  completion  of  damage  assessment.  An 
action  for  recovery  of  removal  costs  must  be 
brousrht  within  three  years  after  completion 
of  the  removal  action. 

Section  319.  Judicial  Review. 

Section  319  addresses  judicial  review.  The 
provisions  of  the  section  are  self-explana- 
tory. 

Section  320.  Annual  Report  to  Congress. 

Section  320  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  must  file  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  leasing  program  au- 
thorized in  this  subtitle. 

Section  321.  Interests  of  Arctic  Slope  Regional 
Corporation  and  Kaktovik  Inupiat  Corporation. 

Section  321(a)  would  provide  that  the  pro- 
hibitions and  limitations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1003  of  ANILCA.  insofar  as  they  have  ap- 
plication to  lands  or  interests  in  lands  owned 
by  the  Inupiat  Eskimo  people  within  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR),  but 
outside  the  Coastal  Plain,  are  repealed.  The 
term  "Inupiat  Eskimo  People"  means  the 
Kaktovik  Inupiat  Corporation  (KIC)  and  the 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  (ASRC). 
both  corporations  established  by  inupiat  Es- 
kimo i>eople  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  pursu- 
ant to  the  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(ANCSA). 

Section  321(b)  would  provide  that  the  pro- 
hibitions and  limitations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1003  of  ANILCA,  insofar  as  they  have  ap- 
plication to  lands  or  interests  in  lands  owned 
by  the  Inupiat  Eskimo  people  within  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  but  outside 
the  Coastal  Plain,  are  repealed  as  of  the  day 
after  the  first  lease  sale  is  held  pursuant  to 
the  subtitle.  With  respect  to  lands  and  inter- 
ests In  lands  described  in  the  subjection,  no 
exploratory  drilling  activity  shall  be  author- 
ized until  the  day  after  such  lease  sale. 

Section  321(c)  would  provide  that  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  final  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  (which  estab- 
lish environmental  stipulations,  terms  and 
conditions  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the 
Coastal  Plain)  are  applicable  to  the  explo- 
ration and  development  of  all  Surface  prop- 
erty interests  owned  by  the  Inupiat  people 
within  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Prior  to  issuance  of  such  regulations,  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development  activities 
on  the  land  and  interests  therein  described 
In  section  321(a),  shall  be  governed  by  the 
stipulations  set  forth  In  Appendix  2  of  the 
August  9.  1983  agreement  between  the  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the  United 
States. 

Section  321(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for  the 
bringing  of  claims  for  monetary  damages  by 
the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  or 
Kaktovik  Inupiat  Corporation  alleging  the 
provisions  of  the  subtitle  constitute  a  taking 
of  contract  or  property  rights  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 


Part  4 — Coastal  Plain  Environmental 
Protection 

Section  322.  No  Significant  Adverse  Effect 
Starulard  to  Govern  Authorized  Coastal  Plain 
Activities. 

Section  322(a)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  through  regula- 
tions, lease  terms,  conditions,  restrictions, 
prohibitions,  stipulations,  and  other  provi- 
sions designed  to  ensure  that  the  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  development,  and  production 
activities  on  the  Coastal  Plain  will  result  in 
no  significant  adverse  effect  on  fish  or  wild- 
life, their  habitat,  and  the  environment.  Ac- 
tivities conducted  under  this  subtitle  would 
not  be  subject  to  findings  or  determinations 
of  compatibility  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act. 

Section  322(b)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  also  require  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  drilling  and  related 
activities,  that  (1)  a  site-specific  assessment 
be  made  of  the  probable  effects,  if  any,  that 
the  drilling  or  related  activities  will  have  on 
fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the  envi- 
ronment; (2)  a  plan  be  implemented  to  miti- 
gate any  adverse  effect  assessed  under  para- 
grajA  (1)  of  the  subsection;  and  (3)  the  devel- 
opment of  a  mitigation  plan  shall  occur  after 
consultation  with  the  agency  or  agencies 
having  jurisdiction  over  matters  mitigated 
by  the  plan. 

Section  323.  Regulations  to  Protect  the  Coastal 
Plain's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources.  Subsistence 
Users  and  the  Environment. 

Section  323(a)  would  provide  that  prior  to 
implementing  the  leasing  program  author- 
ized by  part  3  of  the  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  and  promulgate 
regulations,  lease  terms,  conditions,  restric- 
tions, prohibitions,  stipulations,  and  other 
measures  designed  to  ensure  that  the  activi- 
ties undertaken  on  the  Coastal  Plain  author- 
ized by  the  subtitle  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  purposes  and  envi- 
ronmental requirements  of  the  subtitle. 

Section  323(b)  would  provide  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  lease  terms,  conditions, 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  stipulations 
for  the  leasing  program  authorized  by  part  3 
of  this  subtitle  would  require  compliance 
with  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and 
State  environmental  law  and  would  also  re- 
quire: 

(1)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems 
appropriate,  the  safety  and  environmental 
mitigation  measures  set  forth  in  items  one 
throogh  twenty-nine  (1  through  29)  at  pages 
167  through  169  of  the  "Final  Legislative  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement"  (April  1987) 
on  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(2)  seasonal  limitations  on  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  related  activities,  where  nec- 
essary, to  avoid  fish  and  wildlife  breeding, 
denning,  nesting,  spawning,  and  migration; 

(3)  that  exploration  activities,  except  for 
surface  geological  studies,  be  limited  to  an 
approximate  period  between  the  first  of  No- 
vember and  the  first  of  May  and  that  explo- 
ration activities  will  be  supported  by  ice 
roads,  winter  trails  with  adequate  snow 
cover,  ice  pads,  ice  airstrips,  and  air  trans- 
port methods,  provided,  that  such  explo- 
ration activities  may  be  permitted  at  other 
timee  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines, after  affording  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment  and  review,  that  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  necessitating  that  explo- 
ration activities  be  conducted  at  other  times 
of  tfce  year  and  he  finds  that  such  explo- 
ration will  have  no  significant  adverse  effect 


on  the  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and 
the  environment  of  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(4)  design  safety  and  construction  perform- 
ance standards  for  all  pipelines  and  any  ac- 
cess and  service  roads; 

(5)  protiibitions  on  public  access  and  use  of 
all  pipeline  access  and  service  roads: 

(6)  stringent  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion requirements,  consistent  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  this  subtitle,  requiring 
the  removal  from  the  Coastal  Plain  of  all  oil 
and  gas  development  and  production  facili- 
ties, structures  and  equipment  upon  comple- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  production  operations: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  exampt  from  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  those  facilities,  structures  or 
equipment  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  assist  in  the  management  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  which  are 
donated  to  the  United  States  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

(7)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  accese  by  all  modes  of  transportation; 

(8)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  sand  lind  gravel  extraction; 

(9)  coneoUdation  of  facility  siting; 

(10)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions on  use  of  explosives; 

(11)  avoidance,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of 
springs,  streams  and  river  systems;  protec- 
tion of  natural  surface  drainage  patterns, 
wetlands,  and  riparian  habitats;  and  regula- 
tion of  methods  or  techniques  for  developing 
or  tranajporting  adequate  supplies  of  water 
for  exploratory  drilling; 

(12)  avoidance  or  reduction  of  air  traffic-re- 
lated disturbance  to  fish  and  wildlife; 

(13)  treatment  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
and  toxic  wastes,  solids  wastes,  reserve  pit 
fluids,  drilling  mud  and  cuttings,  and  domes- 
tic wastewater,  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  and  State  environmental  law; 

(14)  fuel  storage  and  oil  spill  contingency 
planning; 

(15)  research,  monitoring  and  reporting  re- 
quirements; 

(16)  flrfd  crew  environmental  briefings; 

(17)  minimization  of  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects upon  subsistence  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  by  subsistence  users; 

(18)  compliance  with  applicable  air  and 
water  quality  standards; 

(19)  appropriate  seasonal  and  safety  zone 
designations  around  well  sites  within  which 
subsisteace  hunting  and  trapping  would  be 
limited; 

(20)  reasonable  stipulations  for  protection 
of  cultufial  and  archeologlcal  resources;  and 

(21)  all  other  protective  environmental 
stipulations,  restrictions,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Section  323(c)  would  provide  that  in  pre- 
paring and  promulgating  regulations,  le&se 
terms,  conditions,  restrictions,  prohibitions, 
and  stipulations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  consider:  (1)  the 
environmental  protection  standards  which 
governed  the  Initial  Coastal  Plain  explo- 
ration program  (50  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions 3751-33);  (2)  the  land  use  stipulations 
for  exploratory  drilling  on  the  KIC-ASRC 
private  lands  which  are  set  forth  In  Appendix 
2  of  the  August  9,  1983  agreement  between 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the 
United  States;  and  (3)  t^e  operational  stipu- 
lations ibr  Koniag  ANTVR  interest  lands  con- 
tained in  the  draft  Agreement  between 
Koniag  Inc.  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  January  19,  1969. 

Section  324.  Sadlerochit  Spring  Special  Area. 

Section  324(a)  would  designate  the 
Sadlerodhlt  Spring  area  to  be  a  Special  Area 
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In  which  there  will  not  be  subsequent  occu- 
pancy of  the  land.  The  remaining  provisions 
of  this  subsection  are  self-explanatory. 

Section  324(b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  designate  other 
areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  as  Special  Areas  if 
the  Secretary  determines  they  are  of  unique 
character  and  Interest  so  as  to  require  such 
special  protection.  The  remaining  provisions 
of  this  subsection  are  self-explanatory. 
Section  325.  Facility  Consolidation  Planning. 
Section  325(a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  after  providing  for  public  no- 
tice and  comment,  to  prepare  and  update  pe- 
riodically a  plan  to  govern,  guide,  and  direct 
the  siting  and  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  exploration,  development,  production, 
and  transportation  of  Coastal  Plain  oil  and 
gas  resources.  The  section  sets  forth  objec- 
tives for  the  plan. 

Section  325(b)  would  provide  that  the  plan 
shall  supplement  any  comprehensive  con- 
servation plan  prepared  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  304(g)  of  ANILCA. 

Section  326.  Rights-of-Way  Across  the  Coastal 
Plain. 

Section  326  would  provide  that  notwith- 
standing title  XI  of  ANILCA.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  grant  under 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  rights- 
of-way  and  easements  across  the  Coastal 
Plain  for  the  transportation  of  oil  and  gas 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
necessary  so  as  not  to  result  in  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  fish  and  wildlife,  their 
habitat,  and  the  environment  of  the  Coastal 
Plain.  Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  in- 
clude requirements  that  facilities  be  sited  or 
so  modified  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  roads  and  pipelines.  TTie  com- 
prehensive oil  and  gas  leasing  and  develop- 
ment regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  the  sub- 
title shall  Include  provisions  regarding  the 
granting  of  rights-of-way  across  the  Coastal 
Plain. 
Section  327.  Environmental  Studies. 
Section  327  would  provide  that  in  addition 
to  any  other  environmental  studies  required 
by  law,  subsequent  to  exploring  or  develop- 
ing of  any  area  or  region  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
conduct  such  additional  studies  to  establish 
environmental  information  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. The  remaining  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion are  self-explanatory. 

Section  328.  Enforcement  of  Safety  and  Envi- 
ronmental Regulations. 

Section  328(a)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  diligently  enforce 
all  regulations,  lease  terms,  conditions,  re- 
strictions, prohibitions,  and  stipulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

Section  328(b)  sets  forth  responsibilities  of 
holders  of  a  lease.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section are  self-explanatory. 

Section  328(c)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  provide  for  onsite  inspection  of  fa- 
cilities. The  provisions  of  the  subsection  are 
self-explanatory. 

Part  5— Land  Reclamation  and  Reclamation 
Liability  Fund 
Section  329.  Land  Reclamation. 
Section  329  would  provide  that  the  holder 
of  a  lease  or  leases   on  lands  within   the 
Coastal  Plain  shall  be  fully  responsible  and 
liable  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  within  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  any  other  Federal  lands 
adversely  affected  In  connection  with  explo- 
ration, development,  or  transportation  ac- 
tivities on  a  lease  within  the  Coastal  Plain. 
The  holder  of  a  lease  shall  also  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  any  land  reclamation  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  activities  conducted  on 
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the  lease  by  any  of  the  lease  holder's  sub- 
contractors or  agents.  The  holder  of  a  lease 
may  not  delegate  or  convey,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  this  responsibility  and  liability  to 
another  party  without  the  express  written 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  330.  Standard  to  Govern  Land  Rec- 
lamation. 

Section  330  would  provide  that  the  stand- 
ard to  govern  the  reclamation  of  lands  re- 
quired to  be  reclaimed  under  the  subtitle, 
following  their  temporary  disturbance  or 
upon  the  conclusion  of  their  use  or  prolonged 
commercial  production  of  oil  and  gas  and  re- 
lated activities,  shall  be  reclamation  and 
restoration  to  a  condition  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  uses  which  the  lands  were  capa- 
ble of  supporting  prior  to  any  exploration, 
development,  or  production,  or  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  lessee,  to  a  higher  or  better  use 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
except  that  in  the  case  of  roads,  drill  pads 
and  other  gravel  foundation  structures,  rec- 
lamation and  restoration  shall  be  to  a  condi- 
tion as  closely  approximating  the  original 
condition  of  such  lands  as  is  feasible.  Rec- 
lamation of  lands  shall  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  Itself  impair  or  cause 
significant  adverse  effects  on  fish  or  wildlife, 
their  habitat,  or  the  environment. 

Section  331.  Coastal  Plain  Liability  and  Rec- 
lamation Fund. 

Section  331(a)  would  direct  that  within  six 
months  of  a  commercial  discovery  within  the 
Coastal  Plain,  the  Coastal  Plain  Liability 
and  Reclamation  Fund  (referred  to  as  the 
"Reclamation  Fund")  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  331(b)  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  collect  from  the 
owner  of  any  commercially  produced  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas  liquids  from  the  Coastal 
Plain  at  the  time  and  point  where  such  crude 
oil  first  enters  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  a 
fee  of  five  cents  per  barrel.  The  collection  of 
the  fee  shall  cease  when  J50,000,000  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  Reclamation  Fund,  and 
it  shall  be  resumed  at  any  time  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  revenue  in  the  Reclamation 
Fund  falls  below  545,000.000. 

Section  331(c)  would  provide  that  all  reve- 
nues collected  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Reclamation  Fund.  The  re- 
maining provisions  of  the  subsection  are 
self-explanatory. 

Section  331(d)  would  provide  that  the  reve- 
nue in  the  Reclamation  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  provided  in  annual  appro- 
priation acts,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  for  ceruin  designated 
purposes.  For  purposes  of  section  331(d)(3). 
North  Slope  lands  are  lands  In  Alaska  north 
of  68  degrees  north  latitude  and  east  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Nationtd  Petroleum 
Reserve-Alaska. 

Section  331(e)  would  provide  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  have  legal  recourse  against 
any  party  or  entity  who  is  responsible  for 
the  reclamation  of  any  area  within  the 
Coastal  Plain,  to  recover  certain  funds  ex- 
pended due  to  failure  of  the  responsible  party 
to  reclaim  such  area  as  required  by  the  sub- 
title: Provided,  That  such  right  of  recovery 
shall  not  be  available  against  Alaska  natives 
conducting  traditional  subsistence  use  ac- 
tivities. Any  funds  so  recovered  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Reclamation  Fund. 

Section  331(f)  would  provide  that  any  mon- 
eys remaining  in  the  Reclamation  Fund  fifty 
years  after  the  period  of  active  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  development,  production  and 
reclamation  has  been  concluded  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  shall  be  paid  into  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 


Part  6— Disposition  of  Oil  and  Ou  RevenuM 
Section  332.  Distribution  of  Revenues. 
Section  332  would  provide  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  all  rev- 
enues received  Trom  competitive  bids,  aalee, 
bonuses,  royalties,  rents,  fees,  interest 
charges,  or  other  Income  derived  from  the 
leasing  of  oil  and  gas  resources  within  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  refuge  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes,  consistent 
with  the  President's  National  Energy  Strat- 
egy and  FY  1992  budget.  The  Administration 
recognizes  that  other  legislation  in  Congress 
would  authorize  50-50  receipt  sharing  with 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Alaska  officials  are  pro- 
posing even  more  favorable  terms  for  the 
State.  We  plan  to  work  with  Congress  to  re- 
solve this  issue  In  a  manner  that  is  fair  to 
the  citizens  of  Alaska. 
Section  333.  Judicial  Review. 
Section  333(a)  would  provide  that  any  legal 
action,  including  an  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  to  challenge  the  determination 
made  in  section  332  of  this  subtitle  shall  be 
expedited  in  every  way  by  the  court.  Any 
such  action  shall  be  brought  within  ninety 
days  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle  In  an  ap- 
propriate United  States  District  Court,  or 
such  action  will  be  barred.  Any  review  of  an 
interlocutory  or  final  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  the  United  Stetes  District  Court  In 
such  action  may  be  had  only  upon  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  333(b)  would  provide  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  grant 
causes  of  action  to  any  person  or  to  waive 
any  defenses  which  may  be  available  to  the 
United  States. 

Section  333(c)  would  provide  that  if  any  ac- 
tion is  brought  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section 333<a),  no  lease  sale  shall  occur  under 
section  307  of  the  subtitle  until  a  final 
nonappealable  decision  has  been  issued  In 
any  such  action. 

Subtitle  B—Saval  petroleum  reserve  leasing 
Section  341.  Short  Title. 
This  section  would  cite  this  subtitle  of  the 
bill  as  the  "Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Leas- 
ing Act". 
Section  342.  Leasing  Authorization. 
Section  342(a)  would  grant  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  the  authority  to  lease  Naval  Petro- 
leum  Reserve   Numbered   1    (NPRr-l)  If  the 
President  finds  that  NPR-1  Is  no  longer  nec- 
essary for  national  defense  purposes  or  for 
assuring    continuous    exploration,    develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  reserve. 

Section  342(b)  would  require  the  President 
to  submit  this  finding  to  Congress,  together 
with  a  report  setting  forth  the  basis  of  the 
finding,  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  date  of 
a  lease. 

Section  342(c)(1)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  use  the  lease  proceeds  to 
meet  directly  related  contractual  obliga- 
tions, such  as  obligations  under  DOE's  exist- 
ing Unit  Plan  Contract  at  NPR-l  or  obliga- 
tions to  an  investment  banker  assisting  with 
the  leasing  action,  and  to  pay  any  DOE  li- 
abilities under  any  condemnation  proceed- 
ings and  Federal  environmental  laws,  includ- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act,  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response  Com- 
pensation and  Liability  Act. 

Section  342(cK2)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  before  entering  Into  a 
lease,  to  ascertain  that  the  rental  price  rep- 
resents fair  market  value. 

Section  342(dXl)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  notify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  each  proposed  lease  contract,  Includ- 
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tng  Information  needed  to  permit  antitrust 
review  of  the  transaction.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  advise  within  thirty  days  whether 
the  lease  would  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition. 

Section  342(d)(2)  would  specify  that  the 
subtitle  does  not  confer  upon  any  person 
civil  or  criminal  liability  immunities  or 
antitrust  law  defenses. 

Section  342(d)(3)  would  define  •antitrust 
laws". 

Section  342(e)  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  conduct  a  leasing  action  using 
competitive  procedures.  The  Secretary  may 
reject  any  and  all  offers  or  bids  even  if  the 
offers  or  bids  meet  or  exceed  minimal  ac- 
ceptable levels. 

Section  342(0  would  require  that  a  royalty 
I)ayment  of  not  less  than  twelve  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  resources  re- 
moved from  the  lease  be  paid  to  the  "Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Lease  Proceeds  Special 
Account",  (Special  Account)  established 
under  section  346  of  this  subtitle. 

Section  342(g:)  would  require  lessees  to  re- 
tain records  for  six  years  (or  longer,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  direct).  The  lessee 
may  also  be  required  to  make  records  avail- 
able for  audit;  and  in  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  will  assess  interest  and 
penalties  and  may  cancel  the  lease  term. 

Section  342(h)  would  require  lessees  to  set 
aside  a  portion  (not  greater  than  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  estimated  annual  production 
of  the  reserve)  of  the  crude  oil  produced  for 
sale  to  small  refiners  at  not  less  than  pre- 
vailing local  market  price.  The  refiners  may 
not  resell  the  product  and  must  sell  it  at  fair 
market  value. 

Section  343.  Procedures  to  Arrange  and  Con- 
duct a  Leasing  Action. 

Section  343(a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  begin  making  arrangements  for 
the  lease  of  NPR-1  prior  to  the  finding  in 
section  342(a). 

Section  343(b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  order  to  arrange  and 
conduct  a  lease,  to: 

(1)  create  new  business  entities  to  which 
the  United  States'  interest  may  be  trans- 
ferred; 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  State  or  pri- 
vate entities  for  professional  services;  and 

(3)  use  DOE  funds  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Acts,  up  to  a  five  percent  limit  from  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  (NPR)  account. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  would  be  required 
to  use  other  Federal  agencies  to  lease  the 
NPR  if  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  leasing  to 
the  Federal  government. 

Section  343(c)  would  provide  that,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  and  advises  the 
Congress  that  competitive  leasing  is  not  jus- 
tified, leasing  actions  would  be  competi- 
tively awarded  to  the  highest  qualified  bid- 
der, and  that  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
discretion  to  determine  the  appropriate 
terms  and  conditions  for  competitive  leasing 
Actions. 

Section  343(d)  would  excuse  a  lessee  of  the 
Federal  government's  interest  in  NPR-l 
from  liabilities  of  the  United  States. 

Section  344.  Privately  Owned  Lands  and 
Physical  Improvements. 

Section  344(a)  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  privately  owned  lands  or  physical 
Improvements  within  NPRr-l  if  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  leasing  action. 

Section  344(b)  would  require  that  before 
condemnation  proceedings  are  instituted,  an 
effort  ordinarily  should  be  made  to  negotiate 
the  purchase  of  the  property. 

Section  345.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Tie- 
in;  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory. 


Section  345(a)  would  end  the  tie-in  between 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  and  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  fill  (42  U.S.C.  6240(a),  (b), 
and  (d))  upon  the  lease  of  any  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  NPR^l. 

Section  345(b)(1)  would  amend  title  I,  part 
B  of  EPCA  (42  U.S.C.  6215  et  seq.)  by  adding  a 
new  section  168  entitled,  "Defense  Petroleum 
Inventory". 

Section  168(a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  build,  operate,  and  fill 
with  crude  oil  sejjarate  storage  facilities  for 
a  Defense  Petroleum  Inventory  (DPI)  to 
meet  the  Defense  Department's  requirements 
for  'petroleum  products".  (This  term,  used 
in  EPCA,  is  defined  by  EPCA  to  include 
crude  oil  and  refined  products.)  Oil  acquisi- 
tionE  for  the  DPI  would  not  be  counted 
against  statutory  requirements  for  filling 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR).  This 
subsection  also  would  make  clear  that  the 
Secretary  may  use  any  of  his  SPR  authori- 
ties for  creating  the  DPI. 

Section  168(b)  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  ESnergy  to  obligate  funds  available  in  the 
Special  Account  (created  under  section  346) 
for  the  acquisition  of  ten  million  barrels  for 
the  DPI  and  for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  DPI.  It  further 
would  direct  the  Secretary  to  make  oil  avail- 
able to  the  DPI  out  of  the  SPR  while  the 
leasing  of  NPR-1  is  proceeding,  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  made  in  leasing  the  Federal 
government's  NPR-1  interest. 

Section  168(c)  would  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  draw  down  and  distribute 
crucle  oil  in  the  DPI  upon  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  would  exempt  that 
drawdown  from  SPR  drawdown  requirements 
and  from  Federal  contracting  laws  and  regu- 
lations, but  would  stipulate  that  DPI 
drawdown  shall  not  adversely  affect  SPR 
drawdown.  (The  Departments  of  Energy  and 
Defense  intend  to  negotiate  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  designed  to  assure  that 
drawdown  of  the  DPI  would  not  interfere 
with  any  contemporaneous  drawdown  of  the 
SPR  I 

Section  168(d)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
fundB  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  re- 
place crude  oil  drawn  down  from  the  DPI. 

Section  168(e)  would  provide  that  the  SPR 
Plan  need  not  be  amended  to  reflect  creation 
of  the  DPI. 

Section  168(f)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  reimburse  DOE  for  all  DPI 
drawdown  and  distribution  costs,  for  the  cost 
of  any  petroleum  products  acquisition  to  re- 
place SPR  oil  draw  down  on  behalf  of  the 
DPI,  and  for  any  costs  of  acquisition  and 
storage  in  the  DPI  for  crude  oil  in  excess  of 
ten  million  barrels. 

Section  168(g)  would  provide,  with  respect 
to  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  oil  acquisi- 
tion to  replace  SPR  oil  that  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  DPI  and  drawn  down  (as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (0(2)),  that  as  oil  is  re- 
ceived for  the  DPI  as  a  result  of  the  leasing 
of  NPR^l.  it  shall  be  transferred  to  the  SPR 
in  Ijarrel-for-barrel  reimbursement  for  the 
dedicated  SPR  oil  that  has  been  drawn  down. 

Section  345(b)(2)  would  make  a  technical 
amendment. 

Section  346.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Lease 
Proceeds  Special  Account  and  Revenue  Sharing 
with  the  State  of  California. 

Section  346(a)  would  establish  a  fund  called 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Lease  Pro- 
ceed Special  Account  (Special  Account)  to 
be  available  to  DOE  without  fiscal  year  obli- 
gation. 


Section  346(b)  would  provide  that  all  lease 
proceedi  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Special 
Account. 

Section  346(c)  would  provide  that  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  received  from  royalty 
payments  and  seven  percent  of  the  bonus 
payments  from  NPR^l  are  to  be  paid  in  seven 
annual  Installments. 

Section  346(d)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  Special  Account  without  further  appro- 
priation but  subject  to  specific  directives,  or 
limitations  Included  in  appropriation  acts. 
This  sul»section  provides  that  funds  are  to  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purchase  of  oil  for  the 
ten  million  barrel  DPI  or  to  satisfy  obliga- 
tions related  to  the  leasing  action. 

Section  346(e)(1)  would  permit  excess  funds 
to  be  transferred  from  the  Special  Account  if 
appropriate  and  the  Special  Account  is  to  be 
abolished  upon  written  notice  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  funds  are  no  longer  needed 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection 
(d).  Un4er  this  subsection,  funds  remaining 
in  the  Special  Account  would  be  credited  to 
the  miacellaneous  receipts  account  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Section  346(e)(2)  would  provide  that,  after 
abolishment  of  the  Special  Account,  lease 
proceed*  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  account,  except  for  the 
payments  to  the  State  of  California  specified 
in  section  346(c)  which  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  regardless  of  the  status  of  the  Special 
Account. 

Section  346(f)  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  collect  lease  proceeds  on  behalf  of 
the  private  owner  of  NPRr-l,  Chevron  Cor- 
poration, and  to  pay  over  those  proceeds  to 
the  private  owner. 

Sectiort  347.  Congressional  Consultation. 

This  lection  would  provide  that  compli- 
ance with  section  342(b)  and  342(d)  of  this 
subtitle  shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  7431(a)  and  7431(b), 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  ef- 
fectively call  for  Presidential  approval  and 
CongresBlonal  consultation  before  any  NPR 
lease  takes  place,  and  would  require  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  an- 
ticipated effects  of  a  lease  contract  on  com- 
petitiveness. 

Section  348.  Effect  on  School  Lands  Grant. 

Section  348(a)  would  extend  the  authority 
to  lease  to  sections  16  and  36  in  NPR-1. 

Section  348(b)  would  provide  that  a  pay- 
ment may  be  made  to  the  State  of  California 
only  after  (1)  the  State  files  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss, with  prejudice,  the  lawsuit  it  filed 
against  the  United  States  in  November  1987 
and  (2)  the  State  forfeits,  by  written  agree- 
ment, any  rights  to  the  "school  lands"  and 
to  Indenttnity  lands. 

SectioTt  349.  Conforming  Amendments. 

Section  349(a)  would  repeal  section  501  of 
Public  Law  101-45,  which  prohibits  the  Exec- 
utive branch  from  expending,  directly  or  by 
contract,  appropriated  funds  to  study  the  po- 
tential transfer  out  of  Federal  ownership  of 
NPR^l  or  NPRr^  and  negotiating  changes  to 
the  Unit  Plan  Contract  with  Chevron  when 
the  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  divestiture. 

Sections  349(b)  and  (c)  would  revise  section 
7422  of  atle  10,  United  States  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate the  prohibition  against  leasing  NPR^l 
or  NPRri3,  and  the  triennial  NPR  continued- 
production  determination. 

Sections  349(d)  through  (j)  are  technical 
amendments  to  delete  provisions  involving 
the  requirements  for,  or  references  to,  the 
continued-production  decision  and  provi- 
sions that  are  inconsistent  with  the  leasing: 
authorisation. 
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Section  349(e)  would  revise  section  7433(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  accommo- 
date the  depositing  of  lease  proceeds  into  the 
Special  Account. 

Subtitle  C—Oil  pipeline  deregulation 

Section  351.  Short  Title. 

Section  351  would  provide  a  short  title  for 
this  subtitle,  "Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act". 

Section  352.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

Section  352  would  make  findings  to  support 
the  subtitle  and  state  its  purposes. 

Section  353.  Regulatory  Reform  and  Deregula- 
tion. 

Section  363  of  this  subtitle  would  add  new 
sections  408,  409,  410,  and  411  to  the  DOE  Or- 
ganization Act  as  follows: 

Section  40ft— Regulation  of  pipelines.  Sec- 
tion 408  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  would 
terminate  existing  FERC  regulations  and 
regulatory  authority  over  oil  pipelines. 
These  would  be  replaced  with  new  stream- 
lined common  carrier  obligations  contained 
in  new  section  409  and  with  new  competition- 
based  priced  cap  regulation  contained  in  new 
section  410  for  those  pipelines  that  have  mar- 
ket power  in  particular  markets. 

Section  406(a)  would  define  several  terms 
that  are  used  in  sections  408,  409,  and  410.  In 
particular.  It  would  exclude  the  Trans-Alas- 
ka Pipeline  from  coverage  under  this  sub- 
title. 

Section  408(b)(1)  would  terminate  existing 
Commission  regulatory  authority  sixty  days 
after  this  subtitle's  effective  date.  It  also 
would  provide  that  on  that  day,  the  new 
streamlined  common  carrier  obligations  con- 
tained in  new  section  409  would  become  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  all  pipelines.  In  addi- 
tion, from  that  date  until  a  list  of  pipelines 
subject  to  adjudication  is  published  under 
section  408(b)(2)(C),  the  rates  of  all  pipelines 
would  be  regulated  under  the  price  cap  regu- 
lation set  forth  in  section  410. 

Section  408(b)(2)  would  give  the  Attorney 
Greneral  and  any  interested  person  the  oppor- 
tunity to  petition  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  an  adjudication  to  determine  whether  the 
new  rate  price  cap  regulation  set  forth  in 
section  410  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act 
should  be  continued  for  a  particular  pipeline 
In  a  particular  market  because  it  is  in  the 
public  interest.  These  petitions  must  be  filed 
by  the  Attorney  General  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  of  the  subtitle's  effective 
date  and  by  interested  persons  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days. 

In  determining  which  pipelines  and  which 
markets  should  be  the  subject  of  a  petition 
for  an  adjudication,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  guided  by  the  methods,  assump- 
tions, standards,  and  definitions  set  forth  in 
the  Department  of  Justice's  economic  study 
of  the  oil  pipeline  industry  released  In  May 
1986,  and  entitled  "Oil  Pipeline  Deregula- 
tion." An  Interested  person  petitioning  for 
an  adjudication  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
Department  of  Justice's  study,  nor  would  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  be  bound  by  the  study 
In  the  conduct  of  an  adjudication. 

In  preparing  petitions,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  to  define  relevant  markets. 
The  term  "market"  is  not  defined  in  this 
subtitle  because  the  definition  inherently 
must  be  based  on  the  facts  of  each  particular 
case.  Depending  on  the  relevant  facts  (such 
as  availability  and  price  for  alternative 
sources  of  products),  a  relevant  market  could 
be  as  large  as  an  entire  economic  region  cov- 
ering parts  of  several  States  or  as  small  as  a 
single  jet-fuel  terminal  at  an  airport. 

Section  40e(b)(2)(C)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  publish,  not  later  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after  the  ef- 
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fectlve  date  of  this  subtitle,  a  list  of  all  adju- 
dications that  the  Secretary  had  decided  to 
conduct.  For  each  market  for  which  an  adju- 
dication is  to  be  conducted,  price  cap  regula- 
tion of  the  subject  pipeline  in  the  subject 
market  would  continue  in  effect  while  the 
Secretary  conducts  the  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceeding. If  no  petition  is  filed  with  respect  to 
a  particular  pipeline  in  a  particular  market, 
or  if  the  Secretary  does  not  find  sufficient 
cause  to  conduct  an  adjudication,  that  pipe- 
line's pricing  in  that  market  is  deregulated 
completely  upon  publication  of  the  list. 

Section  408(b)(3)  contains  the  standard  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  would  use  in  adjudica- 
tion of  a  pipeline's  regulatory  status.  The 
Secretary  could  find  that  price  cap  regula- 
tion was  in  the  public  interest  only  if  it  is 
demonstrated  that  this  regulation  is  nec- 
essary to  constrain  the  exercise  of  substan- 
tial market  power.  An  adjudication  of  a  pipe- 
line's regulatory  status  would  be  required  to 
be  completed  within  one  year,  unless  the 
Secretary  determined  that  unusual  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  a  delay,  in  which 
case  the  Secretary  may  take  a  maximum  of 
two  years  to  issue  the  finding. 

If,  after  conducting  the  proceeding,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  finds  that  price  cap  reg- 
ulation of  the  pipeline  in  the  subject  market 
is  in  the  public  interest,  this  regulation 
would  continue  indefinitely.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  so  find,  price  cap  regulation  would 
terminate  promptly.  Settlement  by  contract 
of  disputes  regarding  whether  a  particular 
pipeline  should  be  subject  to  price  cap  regu- 
lation in  a  particular  market  would  be  al- 
lowed. 

Section  408(c)  contains  provisions  for  re- 
consideration, in  the  light  of  changed  cir- 
cumstances, whether  price  cap  regulation  of 
a  given  pipeline  in  a  given  market  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Section  408(d)  would  provide  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  participate  in  any  adjudica- 
tory proceedings  regarding  the  regulatory 
status  of  a  pipeline  under  section  406,  and 
would  provide  that  in  so  doing  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  guided  by  the  underlying 
definitions  and  assumptions  of  the  1986  Jus- 
tice Department  study. 

Section  40B(e)  would  provide  that  new  pipe- 
lines—those that  were  not  in  service  and  not 
under  construction  on  January  1,  1991— 
would  not  be  subject  to  either  existing  Com- 
mission regulatory  jurisdiction  or  the  new 
price  cap  regulation  contained  in  section  410. 
unless  jurisdiction  were  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense.  "Under  construction"  is 
not  defined  in  the  bill.  It  is  Intended  that 
this  term  be  construed  to  cover  pipelines  for 
which  ground  has  been  broken,  or  which  oth- 
erwise have  progressed  under  expectation  of 
regulation  to  the  point  of  preempting  the  de- 
velopment of  an  alternative  pipeline  serving 
the  same  markets. 

Section  406(0  would  clarify  that: 

(1)  existing  Conmiission  regulation  of,  and, 
impliedly,  any  Commission  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings related  to,  oil  or  other  products 
transported  before  deregulation  of  a  pipeline 
would  not  be  affected  by  deregulation, 

(2)  the  new  price  cap  regulation  of  a  pipe- 
line will  be  prospective  only  and  not  apply  to 
previous  transportation,  and 

(3)  Commission  pipeline  regulation  termi- 
nated under  section  408.  including  regulation 
of  new  pipelines,  will  not  revert  to  DOE,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any 
other  agency,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
determines  it  is  In  the  interest  of  national 
defense  to  return  it  to  the  Commission. 

Section  406(0  would  provide  further  that 
pipeline  regulation  terminated  under  section 


408  would  not  revert  to  a  State  afency.  ex- 
cept that  existing  State  authority  over 
intrastate  pipeline  transportation  would  re- 
main unchanged. 

Section  40e(g)  explicitly  would  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  section  406. 

Section  408(h)  would  provide  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Cir- 
cuit have  original,  exclusive  judicial  review 
of  any  administrative  action  taken  under 
section  406.  This  section  also  would  provide 
that  any  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  section  408,  including  a  decision  to  pe- 
tition or  not  to  petition  for  an  adjudication 
of  a  pipeline's  regulatory  status,  would  be 
considered  an  action  committed  to  agency 
discretion  and  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 
Section  406(1)  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  adjudication  of  whether  Commission  rate 
regulation  of  an  unregulated  pipeline  would 
be  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  if  the 
petition  is  not  filed  within  two  years  of  the 
termination  of  Commission  rate  regulation 
of  the  pipeline  subject  to  the  petition  of  a 
prior  adjudication  under  this  section  regard- 
ing that  pipeline.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
may  hold  the  adjudication  and,  if  it  is  in  the 
national  defense  interest,  may  order  the 
pipeline  subject  to  Commission  rate  jurisdic- 
tion under  section  410. 

Section  409 — Ck)mmon  carrier  status:  con- 
tracts. Section  409  contains  the  new,  stream- 
lined common  carrier  obligations  that  would 
be  substituted  for  current,  complex  non- 
discrimination regulation  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  when  that  regulation 
terminates  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subtitle.  Section  409  also  would  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  pipelines  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  transportation  of  oil  and 
oil  products. 

Section  409(a)  would  establish  the  basic 
common  carrier  obligations  of  oil  pipelines. 
It  would  provide  specifically  that  regulatory 
jurisdiction  under  this  section  would  not  ex- 
tend to  rate  matters.  While  this  section 
would  require  nondiscrimination  as  to  ac- 
cess, terms,  and  conditions  under  common 
carriage,  it  would  not  permit  review  of  rates 
under  that  guise  as  a  form  of  "back-door" 
rate  re-regulation.  Pipelines  will  be  free  to 
charge  different  rates  to  different  shippers 
and  would  not  be  found  to  violate  this  sec- 
tion for  that  reason. 

Section  409(b)  would  require  pipelines  to 
publish  and  file  with  the  Conmiission  the 
terms  and  conditions  (other  than  rates)  that 
apply  to  their  standard  common  carriage 
transportation  of  oil  and  oil  products. 

Section  409(c)  would  govern  pipelines'  con- 
tracts that  differ  from  the  standard  common 
carriage  terms  and  conditions.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  in  markets  in  which  there  is  Com- 
mission rate  regulation,  dlfTering  contracts 
would  be  permitted,  but  only  so  long  as  the 
regulated  service  is  available  at  no  more 
than  the  maximum  rate.  By  "available"  it  is 
meant  that  shippers  could  obtain  the  regu- 
lated service  at  no  more  than  the  maximum 
rate,  free  of  capacity  or  other  constraints. 

Section  409(d)  would  authorise  the  Com- 
mission to  enforce  compliance  with  section 
409,  and  to  promulgate  any  necessary  rules 
and  regulations. 

Section  410— Commission  rate  regulation. 
Section  410  would  set  forth  the  new  "price 
cap  "  regulatory  system  that  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  current  cost-of-eervlce  and  rate- 
of-retum  regulation  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  when  that  regulation  terml- 
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nates  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subtitle. 

Section  410(a)  would  establish  the  basics  of 
price  cap  reflation.  Section  410(a)(1)  would 
provide  the  first  key  component  of  price  cap 
regulation — "base  rates."  These  would  be  es- 
tablished as  recent  rates  that  were  not  sub- 
ject to  Commission  investig-ation  (or  that 
were  adjudicated  or  the  subject  of  a  settle- 
ment). Increased  by  the  Producer  Price  Index 
up  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new  price  cap 
re^latory  system. 

Section  410(a)(2)  would  allow  for  a  one- 
time reduction  of  a  base  rate  upon  a  showing 
that,  due  to  pipeline  market  power,  the  base 
rate  Is  "slgBincantly  higher"  than  would  be 
predicted  under  competitive  conditions.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  would  reduce  the  rates 
in  markets  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  base  rate  and  the  predicted  competitive 
rate  is  statistically  significant.  (A  com- 
monly accepted  standard  for  significance  is 
that  there  is  less  than  a  five  percent  prob- 
ability that  the  difference  is  due  to  random 
fluctuations.)  In  markets  in  which  rate  re- 
ductions are  appropriate  according  to  this 
criterion,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  would 
bring  them  in  line  with  the  rates  that  cor- 
respond to  the  statistically  significant  level 
(that  is.  at  live  percent)  rather  than  the  sta- 
tistically predicted  rate. 

A  base  rate  adjustment  proceeding  would 
begin  only  after  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
found  that  a  pipeline  has  substantial  market 
power  under  section  406.  The  procedures  for 
such  an  inquiry  would  parallel  the  section 
408  procedures  for  determining  whether  a 
pipeline  market  will  continue  to  be  subject 
to  Commission  rate  regulation.  Any  revision 
would  be  effective  on  the  date  the  Secretary 
orders  the  reduction,  or  one  year  .after  the 
Secretary  decides  to  conduct  an  adjudica- 
tion, whichever  comes  first. 

Section  410(a)(3)  would  provide  the  method 
for  calculating  the  rate  for  those  pipelines 
subject  to  this  section.  During  a  transition 
I)eriod.  from  the  date  of  commencement  of 
Commission  rate  regulation  until  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  list  of  adjudications,  oil 
pipeline  rate  ceilings  would  be  frozen  at  base 
rate  levels.  The  Producer  Price  Index  would 
be  used  as  the  Inflator  and  deflator  of  base 
rates  for  the  next  year.  In  all  subsequent  six 
month  periods,  the  maximum  rate  would  be 
the  prior  maximum  rate  increased  or  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  change  in  a  'Com- 
petitive Pipeline  Price  Index"  (CPPI).  The 
CPPl  would  be  a  new  index  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  based  on  relative 
changes  In  pipeline  rates  in  competitive  un- 
regulated markets. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  would  have  dis- 
cretion to  select  the  data  used  to  calculate 
the  CPPI  In  order  to  create  an  index  that  ac- 
curately represents  prices  in  markets  with 
effective  competition.  The  Secretary  would 
be  permitted  to  use  a  substitute  index,  but 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  cal- 
culation of  the  CPPI  is  unduly  burdensome. 

Section  410(a)(4)  would  establish  the  law- 
ftilnen  of  all  rates  that  do  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rates  calculated  in  accordance 
with  section  410(aK3).  This  subsection  also 
would  make  clear  that  any  lower  rate  also 
would  be  lawful.  However,  if  a  pipeline 
makes  a  lower  rate  available  to  a  shipper 
with  which  the  pipeline  Is  affiliated,  then  the 
pipeline  would  be  required  to  make  the  lower 
rate  available  to  all  shippers  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 

SecUon  410(aK5)  would  require  the  Com- 
mission to  publish  base  rates,  rate  adjusts 
menta,  and  maximum  rates. 

Section  410(b)  contains  an  additional  limi- 
tation on  the  actions  of  pipelines  subject  to 


price  cap  regrulatlon  in  particular  markets. 
Thlfi  limitation  is  designed  to  prevent  eva- 
sioB  of  price  cap  regulation.  Under  this  sub- 
section, pipelines  would  not  be  permitted  to 
tie  the  taking  of  other  products  or  services 
to  pipeline  services.  This  would  prevent  pipe- 
lines from  evading  rate  cap  regulation  by, 
for  example,  charging  an  artificially  high 
price  for  some  unregulated  good  or  service  as 
a  prerequisite  for  access  to  regulated  pipe- 
line service. 

Section  410(c)  would  provide  for  the  non- 
regulation  of  expanded  capacity  in  price- 
capped  markets,  in  order  to  encourage  this 
expansion.  It  also  would  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  explicit  authority  to  promul- 
gate regulations  regarding  allocation  of 
rights  to  use  pre-existing  capacity  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  effective  Commission 
rat«  regulation  and  the  common  carrier  re- 
quirements of  section  409. 

Section  410(d)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
miSBion  to  enforce  section  410  and  to  promul- 
gate any  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  410(e)  would  authorize  explicitly 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
promulgate  any  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  410. 

Section  410(f)  would  provide  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  have  original,  exclusive  ju- 
dicial review  of  any  administrative  action 
taken  under  section  410.  This  section  also 
would  provide  that  any  action  of  the  Attor- 
ne.v  General  under  section  410.  including  a 
decision  to  petition  or  not  to  petition  for  a 
rate  reduction,  would  be  considered  an  ac- 
tion committed  to  agency  discretion  and  not 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Section  411— Report  to  Congress.  Section 
411  would  provide  for  a  report  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  five  years  after  all 
adjudications  under  section  410  have  been 
concluded. 

Section  354.  Conforming  Amendments. 

Section  354  of  this  subtitle  contains  cer- 
tain conforming  amendments.  It  would 
amend  section  402(a)  of  the  DOE  Organiza- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  7172(2))  to  make  the  au- 
thorities and  functions  transferred  by  sec- 
tion 402(a)  subject  to  this  subtitle.  It  also 
would  amend  section  402(a)  of  the  DOE  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7174(a))  to  clarify  that 
the  Secretary  may  issue  regulations  imple- 
menting this  subtitle  without  referring  the 
rule  to  the  Commission  under  section  404. 

Stction  355.  Applicability  of  Antitrust  Laws. 

Section  355  would  assure  the  continuing 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  oil 
pipslines.  The  subtitle  is  not  intended  to  af- 
fect in  any  manner  the  applicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  transportation  of  oil  or 
products. 

Stction  356.  Severability. 

Section  356  would  provide  for  separability 
should  any  of  this  subtitle's  provisions  or 
their  application  be  held  invalid. 

TITLE  IV— ELECTRICITY  GENERATION  AND  USE 

Subtitle  A— Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
reform 

Stction  401.  Definitions. 

Section  401  would: 

(1)  Define  "exempt  wholesale  generator". 
An  exempt  wholesale  generator  (EWG)  would 
be  a  person  who  is  engaged  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, through  an  affiliate,  in  the  business 
of  selling  electricity  at  wholesale  from  an  el- 
igible facility.  A  registered  holding  company 
affiliate  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
meat  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy  Act 
could  qualify  as  an  EWG  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Securities  and  Elxchange  Commis- 
sion (SEC). 


(2)  Define  "eligible  facility".  An  eligible 
facility  would  be  a  facility  or  a  portion  of  a 
facility  used  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
to  be  sold  exclusively  at  wholesale.  This 
term  wculd  Include  certain  Interconnection 
facilities.  It  would  not  include  a  facility,  or 
a  portion  of  a  facility,  if  a  rate  or  charge  for 
the  facility's  construction  or  for  electricity 
it  produces  is  in  effect  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy  Act. 

(3)  Dafine  "electric  consumer".  An  electric 
consumer  would  be  any  person.  State  or 
local  authority  or  ag-ency,  or  Federal  agency 
to  which  electricity  is  sold  other  than  for 
puri)osas  of  resale. 

(4)  Would  incorporate,  by  reference,  other 
terms  as  defined  in  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  (PUHCA). 

Section  402.  Exempt  Wholesale  Generators. 

Subsection  (a)  would  exempt  EWGs  from 
PUHCA. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  a  hold- 
ing company's  eligibility  for  exemption 
under  aection  3(a)  of  PUHCA  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  comi)a- 
nles  within  the  holding  company  is  an  EWG, 
unless  the  SEC,  by  order  upon  application  of 
an  affected  State  commission  or  other  inter- 
ested party,  and  considering  any  views  of  af- 
fected State  commissions,  terminates  the  ex- 
emption upon  determining  that:  (1)  the  hold- 
ing company  has  not  established  appropriate 
means  to  determine  the  allocation  of  costs 
between  the  EWG  and  any  other  company 
within  the  holding  company  that  provides 
electrio  service  to  electric  consumers;  or  (2) 
the  EWG  Is  a  party  to  a  contract  for  sale  of 
electrldlty  to  any  other  company  within  the 
holding  company  that  provides  electric  serv- 
ice to  Hectric  consumers,  without  each  af- 
fected Btate  commission  having  given  its 
prior  approval  of  the  contract  under  State 
law. 

SubseKtion  (c)  indicates  that  the  term  "af- 
fected State  commission"  means  any  State 
commission  that  has  jurisdiction  to  regulate 
a  holding  company's  associate  company,  af- 
filiate, or  subsidiary  company  that  provides 
electrio  service  to  electric  consumers. 

Subsection  (d)  would  allow  a  registered 
holding  company  to  own  an  Interest  In  an 
EWG  without  receiving  SEC  approval,  so 
long  as  the  EWG  is  not  a  party  to  a  contract 
to  sell  •lectriclty  to  any  company  within  the 
holding  company  that  provides  electric  serv- 
ice to  electric  consumers,  unless  each  af- 
fected State  commission  has  given  Its  prior 
approval  to  the  contract  under  State  law. 

Subsection  (e)  would  allow  the  SEC  to  re- 
tain jurisdiction  over  the  Issuance  of  securi- 
ties by  a  registered  holding  company  for  pur- 
poses of  financing  the  acquisition  of  an  EWG, 
the  guarantee  of  an  EWG's  securities  by  a 
regristered  holding  company,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  business  relatlonshii)6  be- 
tween an  EWG  and  a  registered  holding  com- 
pany or  its  associate  or  affiliate  companies, 
except  that:  (1)  section  11  of  PUHCA  would 
not  problbit  the  ownership  of  an  interest  In 
the  business  of  an  E^WG  by  a  registered  hold- 
ing company  (regardless  of  the  location  of 
the  facilities  owned  by  the  EWG),  and  that 
ownerslUp  is  considered  to  be  consistent  with 
the  operation  of  an  integrated  public  utility 
system;  and  (2)  the  ownership  of  an  Interest 
in  the  business  of  an  EWG  by  a  registered 
holding  company  (regardless  of  the  location 
of  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the  EWG) 
is  considered  to  be  reasonably  Incidental,  or 
economically  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
operations  of  an  Integrated  public  utility 
system. 

Section  403.  Ownership  of  EWGs  and  Qualify- 
ing FacUitiea. 
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Sectlon  403  would  provide  that  a  person's 
ownership  of  an  EWG  does  not  result  in  that 
person's  being  considered  as  being  primarily 
engaged  In  the  generation  or  sale  of  electric 
power  within  the  meaning  of  the  FPA.  This 
would  prevent  the  loss  of  Impairment  of  the 
utility's  right  to  own  generation  facilities 
which  are  "qualified"  under  section  210  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  (PXJRPA). 
SecUon  404.  Federal  ond  State  Authorities. 
Subsection  (a)  would  prevent  FERC  from 
finding  that  a  rate  which  an  EWG  seeks  to 
charg-e  for  electricity  to  be  sold  at  wholesale 
is  "just  and  reasonable"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  FPA  if  the  rate  allows  the  EWG  to  re- 
ceive undue  advantagre  from  the  existence  of 
an  affiliate  relationship  between  Itself  and  a 
purchaser. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  a  State 
commission  may  determine  the  prudence  of 
a  wholesale  power  purchase  by  an  electric 
utility  that  provides  electric  service  to  elec- 
tric consumers,  and  may  disallow  recovery  of 
costs  determined  to  be  imprudently  incurred, 
unless  the  wholesale  purchaser  has  no  alter- 
native to  accepting  the  amount  of  power  or 
costs  allocated  to  it  by  FERC  in  setting  a 
wholesale  rate  or  charge  that  is  based  on  an 
allocation  of  power  or  costs  among:  (i)  com- 
panies of  a  registered  holding  company;  or 
(11)  companies  that  operate  on  an  integrated 
basis  under  an  agreement  approved  by  FERC. 
Subtitle  B— Power  Marketing  Administration 

Repayment  Reform 
Section  411.  Short  Title. 

Section  411  would  cite  the  short  title  of 
this  subtitle  as  the  "Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration Timely  Payment  Act". 
Section  412.  Definitions. 
Section  412  would  define  "Power  Market- 
ing Administration",  "power  investment," 
"Interest  rate",  and  "compound-interest  re- 
payment schedule".  These  definitions  would 
make  the  legislation  applicable  to  each 
power  project  financed  by  appropriations  and 
placed  in  service.  The  Alaska  Power  Admin- 
istration is  not  included  in  this  legislation 
because  it  is  expected  to  be  divested  from 
Federal  ownership  by  fiscal  year  1992.  This 
legislation  would  not  apply  to  irrigation  in- 
vestments assigned  to  be  prepaid  power  by 
revenues.  The  compound-interest  repayment 
schedule  would  be  essentially  like  a  home 
mortgage.  The  level  annual  payment  would 
be  derived  by  dividing  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  power  investment  by  the  in- 
terest factor  for  the  present  value  of  an  an- 
nuity. The  interest  factor  Is  expressed  by  the 
formula  PVIFAl.n  where  "i"  is  the  interest 
rate  applicable  to  the  investment  and  "n"  is 
the  number  of  years  remaining  in  the  repay- 
ment period.  The  result  is  equal  annual  pay- 
ments comprised  of  principal  and  interest  for 
each  power  investment.  The  interest  rate 
would  be  defined  differently  for  projects  al- 
ready in  service  and  those  that  go  into  serv- 
ice after  September  30,  1991.  For  investments 
placed  in  service  after  September  30.  1991, 
the  Interest  rate  would  be  the  averag-e  yield 
on  government  securities  with  maturities 
comparable  to  the  repajrment  period  of  the 
investment  during  the  last  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  which,  due  to  the  time  lag  in- 
volved in  determining  the  interest  rate  de- 
scribed in  section  412(3)(A),  allows  the  power 
marketing  administrations  to  calculate  in- 
terest during  a  given  fiscal  year  using  an  ac- 
tual versus  a  projected  interest  rate.  For 
projecte  pljwsed  In  service  before  October  1. 
1991,  the  Interest  rates  would  be  the  yield  of 
long-term  government  securities  at  the  time 
the  power  Investment  was  placed  in  service. 
Section  413.  Repayment  of  Principal. 


Section  413  would  modify  repasrment  proce- 
dures for  the  power  marketing  administra- 
tions. Power  Investments,  whether  old  or 
new,  would  be  scheduled  for  amortization  on 
a  compound-interest  repayment  schedule. 
Annual  payments  would  be  at  least  the  an- 
nually scheduled  amount.  Section  413(a) 
would  provide  the  specific  method  for  cal- 
culating the  scheduled  payments.  For 
projects  with  an  in-service  date  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1991,  the  repayment  period  would  equal 
the  balance  of  the  remaining  averagre  service 
life  or  the  number  of  years  remaining  in  a 
fifty  year  repayment  period,  whichever  is 
less.  For  projects  with  an  in-service  date 
after  September  30,  1991,  the  repayment  pe- 
riod would  equal  the  average  service  life,  or 
fifty  years,  whichever  is  less. 

Under  section  413(b),  payments  exceeding 
the  scheduled  annual  amount  will  be  cred- 
ited toward  payments  required  in  subsequent 
years,  and  would  receive  an  interest  credit  at 
the  rate  determined  in  section  414(c)  until 
such  time  as  the  excess  payments  are  actu- 
ally credited  toward  payments  received  in 
subsequent  years. 

A  special  provision  in  section  413(c)  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  (BPA)  re- 
volving fund  would  require  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  to  be  made  out  of  net  pro- 
ceeds after  deducting  interest,  premiums, 
discounte.  expenses,  or  principal  amounts  of 
bonds  under  section  11(b)(8)  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  Transmission  System  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  8381(b)(8)).  This  would  ensure  that 
borrowing  through  the  sale  of  bonds  or  re- 
payment of  these  bonds  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Section  414.  Payment  of  Interest. 

Section  414  would  require  annual  interest 
payments  on  unpaid  principal  and  on  any  de- 
ferred principal  and  Interest  amounts.  An- 
nual interest  payments  on  unpaid  principal 
would  be  computed  using  the  interest  rate 
calculated  in  section  412(3).  Interest  on  de- 
ferred principal  and  interest  would  be 
charged  at  an  interest  rate  as  specified  in 
section  414(c).  Shortfalls  of  any  principal  or 
interest  amounts  would  be  paid  in  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  before  scheduled  pay- 
ments, but  would  not  change  the  payment 
schedule.  This  section  would  apply  to  all  of 
the  power  marketing  administrations  cov- 
ered under  this  subtitle. 

Section  415.  Changing  a  Schedule  of  Pay- 
ments. 

Section  415  would  give  any  of  the  power 
marketing  administrations,  except  BPA.  the 
option  to  change  the  schedule  of  principal 
and  interest,  ft-om  that  specified  in  section 
412(4),  in  the  event  of  a  drought,  dam  failure, 
or  other  unexpected  natural  event  which  re- 
sults in  a  significant  reduction  in  the  avail- 
ability of  hydro-power  resources.  Before  a 
power  marketing  administration  other  than 
BPA  could  establish  a  new  schedule  of  pay- 
ments, it  would  have  to  obtain  approval  from 
FERC.  Section  413(c)  of  this  subtitle  would 
apply  to  BPA's  scheduling  and  payment  of 
deferred  annual  payments.  Under  this  sec- 
tion BPA  may  make  its  annual  payments  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  only  fi-om 
its  "net  proceeds". 

Section  416.  Effective  Date. 

Section  416  would  make  October  1,  1991,  the 
effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 

TTTLE  V— NUCLEAR  POWER 

Subtitle  A — Licensing  reform 

Section  501.  Combined  Licenses. 

Subsection  (a)  would  add  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  to  section  185  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  (AEA)  to: 

(1)  require  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRC)  to  develop  a  combined  con- 
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structlon  and  operating  license  Ouit  r«aoIvM 
all  safety  issues,  including  emergency  plan- 
ning, prior  to  start  of  conBtructlon,  In  one 
combined  process  with  a  single  adjudicatory 
hearing; 

(2)  provide  within  the  combined  license  for 
inspections,  tests,  and  analyses,  and  their 
acceptance  criteria  to  confirm  that  all  con- 
ditions of  the  license  have  been  met; 

(3)  require  an  application  for  a  combined 
license  to  Include  a  State,  local,  or  utility 
emergency  plan,  although  it  is  expected  that 
current  arrangements  providing  for  NRC 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  on  offslte  emergency 
planning  will  continue; 

(4)  require  that  the  combined  license  (A) 
identify  the  inspections,  tests,  exercises  (in- 
cluding any  integrated  exercises  of  offslte 
emergency  response  plans),  and  analyses  re- 
quired for  the  emergency  plan  and  the  ac- 
ceptance criteria  for  their  satisfactory  com- 
pletion; (B)  codify  NRC's  realism  rule;  and 
(C)  require  that  offsite  emergency  planning 
Issues  which  arise  after  combined  license  is- 
suance, including  late  withdrawal  of  a  State 
or  locality  trom  participation  in  emergency 
planning,  be  resolved  only  in  a  proceeding, 
either  in  response  to  a  petition  or  at  NRC's 
initiative  to  modify  or  suspend  operation 
under  the  combined  license; 

(5)  require  NRC.  at  appropriate  intervals 
during  construction,  to  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  notices  of  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  inspections,  tests,  and  analyses; 

(6)  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
preoperational  hearing  on  whether  a  plant  as 
constructed  has  conformed  with  the  accept- 
ance criteria  of  the  license: 

(7)  require  NRC  to  notify  the  Attorney 
General  if  significant  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  licensee's  activities  or  proposed  ac- 
tivities subsequent  to  Issuance  of  a  combined 
construction  and  operating  license,  thereby 
affording  the  same  opportunity  for  competi- 
tive review  at  the  operational  stage  as  exists 
today  when  construction  and  operating  li- 
censes are  issued  separately,  under  proce- 
dures established  by  the  NRC  for  this  review, 
including  hearing  procedures,  which  would 
parallel  those  applied  to  conformance  safety 
issues  under  revised  section  185(b);  and 

(8)  require  NRC  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  combined  licenses  to  be  the  same  as 
for  amendments  to  operating  licenses  under 
section  189(a)  of  the  AEA.  and  provide  that 
NRC  not  delay  preoperational  activities  or 
operation  pending  completion  of  a  hearing 
on  an  amendment  if  NRC  determines  that 
the  amendment  involves  no  significant  bas- 
ards  consideration. 

Section  502.  Rulemaking. 

Section  502  would  require  NRC  to  propose 
regulations  Implementing  this  subtitle  with- 
in one  year  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

Section  503.  Conforming  and  Technical 
Amendments. 

Section  503  contains  conforming  and  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  ARA. 

Section  504.  Effect  On  Pending  Proceedings. 

Section  504  would  make  this  subtitle  apply 
to  all  proceedings  pending  before  NRC  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Strategy  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Nuclear  loaste  management 

Section  511.  Repository  Site  Characterization. 

Section  511  would  add  new  paragraphs  to 
section  113(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1962  (NWPA). 

New  paragraph  (2)  would  provide  that  a 
Federal  agency  administering  a  law  or  regu- 
lation that  imposes  a  requirement  for  a  per- 
mit, license,  right  of  way,  certification,  ap- 
proval, or  other  authorization  on  site  char- 
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acteriuitlon  activities  conducted  under 
NWPA,  to  administer  such  a  requirement  it- 
self, without  regard  to  whether  it  has  been  or 
could  be  delegated  to  a  State. 

New  paragraph  (3)  would  provide  that  a 
permit  ft^m  a  State  government,  local  gov- 
ernment, or  Indian  tribe  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Secretary  of  Binergy  to  con- 
duct site  characterization  studies. 

New  paragraph  (4)  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  consider  the  views  of 
State,  local,  and  tribal  officials  regarding 
the  substantive  provisions  of  State,  local, 
and  tribal  laws  affecting  site  characteriza- 
tion activities. 

New  paragraph  (5)  would  provide  that  an 
action  to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  section  3n(a)  must  be  brought  within 
sixty  days  of  its  enactment.  It  also  would 
provide  that  in  such  an  action  the  court  may 
not  enjoin  the  site  characterization  activi- 
ties. 

New  paragraph  (6)  would  provide  that  the 
new  paragraphs  apply  only  to  site  character- 
ization work  begun  before  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  submits  an  application  for  construc- 
tion authorization  for  a  repository  under 
NWPA. 

New  paragraph  (7)  would  allow  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Negotiator,  whose  position  is  estab- 
lished under  title  IV  of  the  NWPA,  to  include 
in  an  agreement  negotiated  under  that  title. 
or  exclude  from  it,  provisions  contained  in 
the  paragraphs  added  by  this  subtitle  with- 
out affecting  the  reasonableness  or  appro- 
priateness of  the  agreement. 

Section  512.  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage 
Facility. 

Section  512  would  remove  links  between 
the  construction  of  the  permanent  reposi- 
tory and  the  construction  of  the  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility. 

TTTLE  VI— RENEWABLE  ENERGY 
Subtitle  A — Purpa  size  cap  and  co-firing  reform 
Section  601.  Federal  Power  Act  Definitions. 
Section  601  would: 

(1)  make  technical  corrections  to  section 
3(17)  of  the  FPA  to  Insure  that  eligible  solar. 
wind,  waste,  or  geothermal  power  production 
facilities  are  exempt  from  all  power  produc- 
tion limitations', 

(2)  add  biomass  and  hydropower  to  the 
technologies  exempt  from  power  production 
limitations:  and 

(3)  define  "alternative  power  production 
facility."  An  alternative  power  production 
facility  could  take  advantage  of  relaxed  co- 
flshing  restrictions,  would  not  be  restrained 
by  power  production  limitations,  and  would 
sell  the  electricity  it  produces  in  a  competi- 
tive Riarket  environment. 

Section  602.  Utility  Purchasing  and  Exemp- 
tions. 
Section  602  would: 

(1)  Make  technical  corrections  to  section 
210  of  PURPA; 

(2)  Require  an  electric  utility  to  offer  to 
purcbaae  electric  capacity  from  an  alter- 
native power  production  facility  only  if  the 
purchase  takes  place  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ket environment;  and 

(3)  Make  an  alternative  power  production 
facility  or  an  eligible  solar,  wind,  waste,  bio- 
mass, hydropower  or  geothermal  facility  eli- 
gible for  exemptions  from  FPA,  PimCA,  and 
from  State  laws  and  regulations  if  the  facil- 
ity meets  certain  requirements. 

Subtitle  B — Hydroelectric  power  regulatory 
Teform 

Section  611.  Regulatory  Reform. 

Section  611  would  add  three  new  sub- 
sections to  section  4  of  the  PPA  to  improve 
and  simplify  FERC  coordination  of  various 


activities  related  to  granting  a  license  for  a 
hydroelectric  project  and  preference  for  li- 
censes issued  by  the  Commission. 

New  subsection  (h)  would  require  an  appli- 
cant for  a  license  for  a  new  or  existing  hy- 
droelectric facility,  before  submitting  the 
application,  to  consult  with  certain  agencies 
and  Indian  tribes  and  then  submit  to  the 
Commission  a  plan  for  performing  the  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  engineering,  and  other 
studies  required  for  the  application.  The 
Commission  would  approve  or  modify  the 
plan.  Once  the  plan  is  approved,  the  Commis- 
sion could  modify  it  only  if  it  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

New  subsection  (i)  would  require  FERC  to 
coordinate  a  consolidated  review  by  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies.  State  agencies,  and 
affected  Indian  tribes  of  each  application  for 
a  license  for  a  new  or  existing  hydroelectric 
facility  after  giving  reasonable  notice  of  the 
application  and  the  review.  The  Commission 
woulfl  be  the  lead  agency  for  purposes  of 
comjjliance  with  NEPA.  A  NEPA  review 
comjileted  by  the  Commission  as  part  of  the 
consolidated  review  would  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA  for  all  agencies  for  the 
project  subject  to  the  review.  The  Commis- 
sion's license  decisions  and  any  additional 
approvals  required  by  other  agencies  would 
take  into  account  the  results  of  the  consoli- 
dated review.  The  Commission  also  would  be 
allowed  to  set  time  limits  for  actions  related 
to  the  review.  If  these  time  limits  were  not 
met.  the  Commission  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  process  and  take  any  appropriate 
acticMi  on  the  application. 

New  subsection  (j)  would  provide  that  the 
Commission  has  the  final  authority  to  decide 
what  provisions  are  included  in  a  license  for 
a  project  at  an  existing  dam  or  conduit.  This 
subsection  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the 
Commission  need  not  comply  with  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  For  example,  it  still 
must  make  the  findings  and  give  the  proper 
consideration  to  particular  items  required 
under  subsection  (e).  This  subsection  also 
would  provide  that  if  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  terms  of  a  license  issued  by  FERC 
and  one  issued  by  another  Federal  or  by  a 
State  agency  for  the  same  project  at  an  ex- 
isLinj  dam  or  conduit,  the  Commission  li- 
cense would  prevail. 

Section  612.  Removal  of  Commission  Authority 
Over  Five  Megawatt  Projects. 

Seotion  612  would  amend  section  10(1)  of 
the  FPA  to  remove  Commission  authority 
over  a  new  hydroelectric  project  of  five 
megawatt  capacity  or  less.  It  also  would 
allow  the  licensee  of  an  existing  project  with 
that  capacity  to  elect  not  to  be  regulated 
under  this  part  by  surrendering  its  license. 

TITLE  VIl— ALTERNATIVE  FUEL 

Sulrtitle  A — Alternative  and  dual  fuel  vehicle 
credits 

Section  701.  Alternative  and  Dual  Fuel  Cap 
Removal. 

Seotion  701  would  eliminate  limits  on  the 
credit  toward  complying  with  the  corporate 
average  fuel  economy  (CAFE)  standards 
available  to  manufacturers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  light  duty  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
and  oertain  dual  fuel  vehicles. 

This  section  would  retain  the  provision 
that  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation not  to  consider  the  fuel  economy  of 
alcohol  or  natural  gas  powered  automobiles 
when  determining  whether  to  amend  the 
CAFE  standards  under  section  502  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act.  The  section  also  would  retain  the  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  consider  cars  capable  of  operating 
on  g»soline  or  diesel  fuel  and  either  alcohol 


or  natural  gas  as  operating  exclusively  on 
gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  when  making  that  de- 
termination. 

Subtitl«  B — Alternative  transportation  fuels 

This  subtitle  would  require  the  owners  of 
fleets  of  certain  types  of  motor  vehicles  lo- 
cated in  certain  large  cities  to  purchase  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles.  By  requiring  these 
purchases,  the  subtitle  would  create  a  ready, 
captured  market  for  alternative  fuel  vehicles 
as  a  powerful  market  Incentive  both  for 
automobile  manufacturers  to  supply  these 
vehicles  and  for  companies  to  erect  facilities 
to  dispenee  alternative  fuels. 

Section  711.  Definitions. 

Section  711  would  define  key  terms  used  in 
this  subtitle.  "Covered  person"  would  be  a 
person  ^fho  must  comply  with  the  alter- 
native fuel  vehicle  acquisition  requirements 
in  section  712.  "Person"  would  be  defined  to 
include  State  and  local  governments  and  ex- 
clude the  United  States.  An  "alternative  fuel 
vehicle"  would  be  a  motor  vehicle  that  can 
operate  on  alternative  fuel,  either  (1)  one 
that  can  operate  solely  on  alternative  fuel  or 
(2)  a  "flexi-fueled  vehicle,"  which  is  a  vehicle 
that  can  operate  on  either  alternative  or 
non-alternative  fuel.  "Alternative  fuel"  gen- 
erally would  include  fuels  that  are  not  petro- 
leum-baaed or  are  composed  eighty-five  per- 
cent or  more  of  methanol,  ethanol,  or  other 
alcohol.  A  "fleet"  subject  to  the  subtitle 
would  be  defined  as  a  number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, all  Or  part  of  which  are  centrally  fueled 
or  capable  of  being  centrally  fueled,  con- 
trolled by  a  person.  A  fleet  would  not  include 
daily  rental  vehicles,  vehicles  for  sale  by 
dealers,  test  vehicles,  law  enforcement  vehi- 
cles, emergency  vehicles,  military  tactical 
vehicles,  and  non-road  vehicles. 

Section  712.  Acquisition  of  Alternative  Fuel 
Vehicles. 

Section  712  would  establish  a  schedule  for 
persons  who  control  fleets  composed  of  cer- 
tain types  of  vehicles  and  located  in  cities 
with  certain  characteristics  to  follow  In  ac- 
quiring vehicles  for  their  fleets. 

Subsection  (a)  would  apply  to  a  person  who 
controls  fleets  of  (1)  at  least  ten  trucks, 
buses,  or  cars,  with  some  exceptions,  or  a 
combination  of  at  least  ten  of  those  vehicles 
located  in  large  cities  with  air  of  high  ozone 
content  or  (2)  at  least  twenty  trucks,  buses, 
or  cars,  with  some  exceptions,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  at  least  twenty  of  those  vehicles  lo- 
cated in  large  cities  regardless  of  the  ozone 
content.  That  person  would  be  required  to 
begin  in  1995  to  make  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  annual  vehicle  acquisitions  alternative 
fuel  vehicles.  The  percentage  would  Increase 
until  in  3000  and  afterwards  ninety  percent  of 
the  acquisitions  would  be  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicles. 

Subsection  (b)  would  apply  to  a  person  who 
controls  ft  fleet  of  at  least  10  urban  buses,  ex- 
cept for  intercity  urban  buses,  located  in 
large  cities  with  air  of  high  ozone  content  or 
20  in  large  cities  regardless  of  the  ozone  con- 
tent. It  Would  phase  in  a  percentage  acquisi- 
tion requirement  for  that  person  begrlnning 
with  fift^  percent  in  2000  and  reaching  nine- 
ty percent  in  2003  and  afterwards. 

Section  713.  Exception. 

Section  713  would  provide  that  the  subtitle 
not  apply  to  a  covered  person  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  determines  that  no  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  are  available  for  acquisi- 
tion when  the  subtitle  becomes  applicable  to 
the  fleet.  The  subtitle  would  apply  to  that 
person  when  alternative  fuel  vehicles  become 
available. 

Section  714.  Credits. 

Section  714  would  provide  credits  to  a  cov- 
ered person  who  acquires  more  alternative 
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fueled  vehicles  than  are  required  by  this  sub- 
title or  acquires  them  earlier  than  required. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  would  provide  one 
credit  for  each  extra  or  early  vehicle.  The 
person  could  then  bank,  transfer,  or  use  the 
credit. 

Section  715.  Reports. 

Section  715  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  require  the  reports  necessary  to 
implement  this  subtitle. 

Section  716.  Enforcement. 

Section  716  would  provide  a  method  for  the 
subtitle  to  be  enforced  through  assessing 
civil  penalties. 

Section  717.  Implementation. 

Section  717  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  issue  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  subtitle,  thus  making  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  alternative  fuels  program  established 
by  this  subtitle. 

TITLE  Vni— INNOVATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER 

Section  801.  Stevenson-Wydler  Amendments. 

The  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  (Stevenson-Wydler)  would  be 
amended  to  allow  Federal  sigencies  to  secure 
copyright  for  computer  software  developed 
under  certain  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment agreements  between  government- 
owned  and  operated  laboratories,  private  sec- 
tor contractors,  and  other  parties.  The  defi- 
nition of  computer  software  in  Stevenson- 
Wydler  would  be  expanded  to  Include  associ- 
ated documentation,  supporting  materials  or 
user  instructions. 

Section  802.  Royalty  Payments  to  Authors. 

This  section  would  expand  Stevenson- 
Wydler  to  provide  royalties  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  authors  of  computer  soft- 
ware. Currently  royalties  may  be  paid  to 
Federal  employees  only  for  inventions  and 
not  for  software. 

Section  803.  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments. 

Section  12(c)  of  Stevenson-Wydler  would  be 
amended  to  include  computer  software.* 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  high- 
llgrhted  the  need  to  move  forward  on 
the  formulation  of  a  long-term,  com- 
prehensive, and  consensus-based  na- 
tional energy  strategy  to  foster  both 
domestic  energy  production  and  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  all  available  energy  sup- 
plies. 

Fortunately,  over  the  last  18  months 
the  Bush  administration  has  engaged 
in  a  thorough  public  review  and  discus- 
sion of  the  energy  policy  options  facing 
our  Nation.  The  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  their  effort. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  JOHN- 
STON and  I  are  introducing  today  by  re- 
quest is  the  product  of  that  public 
hearing  process.  As  expected,  the  ad- 
ministration's legislation  contains 
many  of  the  same  elements  as  S.  341, 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991,  that  Senator  Johnston  and  I  in- 
troduced on  February  5.  The  adminis- 
tration's bill  also  contains  provisions 
that  I  support. 

Both  measures  recognize  that  if  any 
national  energy  strategy  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  must  be  sufficiently  flexible 
for  all  domestic  energy  supply  and  de- 
mand alternatives  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace.   Each   measure   contains 


energy  supply  and  demand  initiatives 
which  provide  a  balance  between  en- 
ergy production  and  conservation  ini- 
tiatives. They  each  also  provide  incen- 
tives which  foster  greater  use  of  do- 
mestic supplies  of  fossil  fuels— natural 
gas,  oil,  and  coal— which  the  United 
States  has  in  abundance. 

Both  measures  recognize  the  need  to 
more  effectively  deliver  new  tech- 
nologies developed  in  America  to  the 
marketplace  as  a  source  for  new  busi- 
nesses and  jobs.  The  commercialization 
of  energy  technologies  is  a  priority  of 
Federal  energy  research  and  develoj)- 
ment  programs.  Each  measure  supports 
greater  use  of  cooperative  agreements 
and  joint  ventures  in  the  areas  of  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor  technologies, 
electric  vehicles,  renewable  energy  re- 
sources, high  efficiency  heat  engines, 
and  the  use  of  natural  gas. 

Each  measure  encourages  the  com- 
mercialization and  greater  use  of  re- 
newable energy  and  energy  efficient  al- 
ternatives within  ouLT  economy;  in  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  build- 
ings, including  Federal  buildings,  and 
throughout  indiistry.  Both  measures 
recognize  the  critical  need  to  assure 
nuclear  power  as  an  energy  option  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that 
until  we  can  once  again  assure  that  nu- 
clear power  is  a  viable  option  in  our 
Nation's  energy  future,  the  economic 
and  foreign  policy  implications  of  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil  will  remain 
a  threat  to  our  Nation's  economic 
health  and  energy  security. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant area  addressed  by  this  legislation 
is  the  removal  of  regulatory  barriers 
that  unreasonably  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  energy  supplies 
such  as  natural  gas  or  hydroelectric 
power,  or  constrain  the  deployment  of 
new,  advanced,  and  often  more  environ- 
mentally benign  energy  technologies. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Congress  moves 
forward  toward  enactment  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy,  we 
will  blend  many  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  with  those  in  our  own 
legislation.  This  will  be  a  joint  effort, 
and  we  wish  to  emphasize  our  com- 
bined determination  to  enact,  early  in 
the  102d  Congress,  a  national  energy 
strategy  which  melds  the  many  initia- 
tives contained  in  these  legislative  pro- 
posals into  a  comprehensive  bill  that 
addresses  our  national  energy  prob- 
lems. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  fully  rec- 
ognize an  undertaking  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  not  be  without  controversy, 
but  the  American  people  deserve  to 
have  their  elected  leaders  address  these 
issues.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen,    Mr.    Byrd,    and    Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  and  the  For- 


eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  reform 
United  States  bilateral  economic  as- 
sistance programs,  to  promote  the  pur- 
chase of  United  States  goods  and  serv- 
ices, to  promote  democracy  and  privat- 
ization in  EkLstem  Europe,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

AID  FX5R  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  over, 
we  in  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  refocus  our  attention  and  concern 
to  the  long-term  challenges  facing  our 
country.  As  we  look  back  on  the  crisis, 
however,  one  central  lesson  we  should 
learn  is  that  the  United  States  remains 
a  world  leader  based  on  our  military 
and  diplomatic  position.  Only  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  have  responded  to  the 
crisis  by  quickly  providing  the  nec- 
essary military  strength  to  deter  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  moving  against 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  eventually  to  re- 
verse Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait. 

But  the  other  central  lesson  from  the 
crisis  is  that  economic  interests,  in 
this  case  the  world's  oil  supply,  are  at 
the  core  of  our  Nation's  security.  Now, 
with  the  war  over,  we  must  review  all 
our  Nation's  policies  and  programs  to 
see  how  they  enhance  our  economic 
position  and  long-term  national 
security. 

Today,  I  rise  to  join  with  Senator 
Byrd,  Senator  Bentsen  and  Senator 
Baucus  to  introduce  the  Aid  for  Trade 
Act  of  1991,  which  will  reform  foreign 
aid  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changed  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  post  cold  war 
era  economic  strength  is  quickly  re- 
placing military  might  as  the  key  to 
international  leadership.  America's 
leadership  role  for  the  1990'8  and  into 
the  21st  century  is  in  jeopardy  if  we  do 
not  recognize  this  shift  and  readjust 
our  priorities  accordingly.  We  most 
keep  in  mind  that  our  own  economic 
position  is  dramatically  weaker  than  it 
was  four  decades  ago  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  war  when  we  had  a  70  per- 
cent share  of  world  assets  and  world 
markets.  Now,  with  limited  resources, 
a  huge  Federal  deficit,  a  substantial 
trade  deficit,  and  an  18  percent  share  of 
world  assets  and  markets,  we  must 
move  quickly. 

We  must  leverage  our  foreign  policy 
assets  in  order  to  enhance  our  eco- 
nomic power.  We  must  use  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  develop  new  long-term 
markets  in  order  to  restore  some  of  our 
lost  share  of  world  trade.  Our  foreign 
aid  program  can  and  should  be  used  to 
build  lasting  relationships  with  the 
new  democracies  of  the  world.  We  must 
bring  our  foreign  aid  program  back 
into  balance  so  that  our  aid  is  used  to 
buy  more  American-made  products,  so- 
that  exports  are  increased  and  jobs  are 
created  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  a  truly  historic  event 
occurred  only  2  weeks  ago,  but  due  the 
gulf  war  received  little  attention — the 
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Warsaw  Pact  officially  disbanded  as  a 
military  onion.  The  United  States  re- 
sponded to  changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  by 
providing  aid  to  countries  such  as  Po- 
land and  Hungary.  We  provided  almost 
$1.8  billion  in  aid,  but  almost  all  in 
cash.  While  only  14  percent  of  our  aid 
outside  of  debt  relief  and  stabilization 
was  in  the  form  of  export  credits  to 
send  United  States  goods  to  these 
countries,  almost  99  percent  of  Japa- 
nese aid  and  96  percent  of  German  aid 
outside  of  stabilization  were  in  the 
form  of  credits  to  send  their  goods  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  time  we  respond  to  these 
changes  the  way  our  economic  com- 
petitors do.  By  providing  "Buy  Amer- 
ican" credits  now,  then  in  the  future 
when  these  countries  need  spare  parts 
they  will  be  American  spare  parts. 
When  they  need  service,  American 
firms  can  do  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  in  Eastern 
Europe  highlight  a  change  in  the  world 
that  has  not  been  translated  to  reforms 
here  at  home.  Many  emerging  democ- 
racies and  other  coimtries  deserving 
U.S.  aid  do  not  have  rampant  poverty 
and  little  industrialization.  Instead 
they  are  countries  in  need  of  basic  in- 
fi"astructure  to  facilitate  economic 
growth.  Whereas  the  focus  of  aid  in  the 
1970*8  was  solely  on  basic  human  needs, 
and  aid  in  the  1980's  centered  on  inter- 
national debt  relief,  we  must  now 
change  our  aid  policy  again  to  meet 
the  needs  of  countries  from  Eastern 
Europe  to  South  Asia  and  Central 
America.  We  cannot  fall  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  people  in  the  poorest 
countries,  but  aid  based  on  cold  war  ri- 


lateral  economic  assistance."  Military 
aid,  food  aid,  and  aid  to  multilateral 
development  banks  are  not  Included  in 
this  category. 

Within  the  bilateral  economic  assist- 
ance category,  we  mandate  that  10  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1993  be  spent  on  in- 
frastructure capital  projects,  with  this 
figure  increasing  to  35  percent  over  a  5- 
year  period.  In  1988,  only  14  percent  of 
our  economic  aid  wtis  used  for  capital 
projects.  In  stark  contrast,  61  percent 
of  Japan's,  46  percent  of  Germany's, 
and  62  percent  of  Italy's  economic  aid 
went  to  capital  projects. 

Our  economic  competitors  spent  five 
times  more  than  we  did  on  capital 
projects.  Why?  Because  they  under- 
stand that  capital  projects  generate  ex- 
ports. They  have  recognized  the  com- 
mercial value  of  using  foreign  aid  funds 
to  build  roads,  phone  lines,  and  elec- 
trical plants,  and  we  have  not. 

In  addition,  they  know  that  foreign 
aid  for  capital  projects  is  sound  devel- 
opment strategy.  These  economic  in- 
frastructure projects  represent  more  of 
a  long-term  solution  to  development 
problems,  a  solution  that  needs  to  be 
mixed  with  poverty  alleviation  efforts 
in  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  de- 
velopment strategy. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article 
on  the  Japanese  aid  program,  the  arti- 
cle highlighted  the  use  of  low-interest 
government  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $600  million  powerplant  in 
India,  being  built  by  the  Mitsui  Corp. 
of  Japan.  Japan's  economic  interests 
were  served  by  the  project  at  the  same 
time  India's  need  for  a  modern  power 
system  was  met. 

We  would  create  within  AID  a  mixed 


are  usad  to  pay  back  U.S.  debt  would 
not  be  subject  to  this  ceiling.  We  are 
not  coAcemed  with  foreign  aid  funds 
that  ccBne  back  to  the  United  States. 
We  are  concerned  with  those  funds  that 
are  simple  handouts. 

One  of  the  other  primary  reasons 
that  foreign  aid  funds  are  not  sijent  on 
U.S.  goods  and  services  is  that  AID'S 
waiver  system  has  become  extensive 
and  abused.  Our  bill  would  attempt  to 
decrease  the  unnecessary  use  of  waiv- 
ers that  result  in  little  accountability, 
and  no  return  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of  the 
Aid  for  Trade  Act  would  attack  the 
problem  of  tied  aid  credits.  Tied  aid 
credits  are  concessional  loans  made  to 
developing  countries  which  must  be 
used  to  import  goods  and  services  from 
the  donor  country.  They  are  usually 
used  in  order  to  help  a  company  from 
the  donor  country  capture  the  bid  on 
development  projects  which  are  often 
very  attractive  as  an  entrance  into 
new,  strategic,  high-growth  markets. 

Our  economic  competitors  are  fre- 
quent users  of  tied  aid  credits.  From 
1984  to  1987,  offers  of  tied  aid  credits 
from  other  developed  countries  rose 
from  $6  billion  in  1984  to  $12  billion  in 
1987.  The  United  States,  however,  has 
rarely  used  tied  aid  credits.  While  our 
economic  competitors  incorporate 
these  credits  into  their  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, we  give  almost  all  our  aid  in 
grants.  From  1984  to  1987,  94  percent  of 
our  foreign  aid  was  in  the  form  of 
grants,  while  Japan  gave  only  10  x)er- 
cent  in  grrants  and  France  gave  only  15 
percent, 

Mr.  President,  while  our  economic 
competitors  embrace  tied  aid  credits. 


valries  and  outdated  ideas  on  develop-    credit  facility  to  finance  these  types  of    we  are  unwilling  to  use  them,  labelinir 


ment  must  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  my 
firlend,  the  Senate  President  pro  tem- 
pore, Mr.  Byrd,  from  the  Harvard 
International  Review  on  this  impor- 
tant topic  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  statement.  He  has  been 
a  leader  on  this  topic  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  would 
beneflt  by  reading  his  article. 

Clearly  the  American  people  want 
the  system  changed,  and  I  believe  the 
American  taxpayers  deserve  a  greater 
return  on  their  foreign  aid  investment. 
A  recent  poll  foimd  that  71  percent  of 
Americans  think  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  foreign  aid.  This  comes  at  a 
time  when  foreign  aid  represents  only 
one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  GNP,  a 
lower  percentage  than  any  of  the  other 
top  10  aid  donors. 

It  Is  time  we  meet  the  changes  and 
challenges  of  what  some  are  calling  the 
new  world  order.  Today  we  propose  to 
help  meet  that  challenge  with  our  Aid 
for  Trade  Act  of  1991. 

The  first  part  of  our  bill  deals  with 
what  we  typically  consider  foreign  aid: 
ftmda  spent  by  AID— the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  called  "bi- 


capital  projects.  The  administration  in 
its  recent  report  entitled  "Inter- 
national Financing  and  International 
Economic  Competitiveness,"  advocated 
the  formation  of  a  mixed  credit  "third 
window"  in  AID.  Our  proposal  includes 
such  a  third  window,  led  by  AID,  with 
that  agency  contributing  $350  million 
to  the  facility.  In  addition,  AID  along 
with  the  State  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Trade  and  Development  Program 
are  required  to  come  up  with  a  capital 
projects  investment  strategy  that 
meets  the  development  needs  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  our  own  commer- 
cial Interests. 

We  also  mandate  that  cash  trans- 
fers—cash payments  with  no  strings  at- 
tached—be decreased.  Almost  60  per- 
cent of  our  economic  aid  under  the 
Economic  Support  Fund  Program,  or 
$2.2  billion,  was  given  out  as  cash 
transfers  in  fiscal  year  1990.  This  bill 
puts  a  ceiling  on  cash  transfers  so  that 
they  represent  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  OUT  ESF  aid  in  fiscal  year  1993,  with 
this  figure  decreasing  until  the  ceiling 
is  10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1997.  How- 
ever, cash  transfers  which  are  used  to 
buy  U.S.  goods  and  services  or  which 


them  unfair  and  preferring  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  ineffective  ne- 
gotiations which  have  only  managed  to 
make  tied  aid  credits  marginally  more 
expensive.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
OECD,  making  tied  aid  credits  more 
expensive  simply  decreases  aid  avail- 
able to  the  poorest  countries. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  exporters  are  barred 
from  markets  worth  billions  of  dollars. 
Experts  estimate  that  $2.4  to  $4.8  bil- 
lion of  U.S.  exports  are  lost  annually 
because  of  this  discrepancy  between 
their  amount  of  tied  aid  credit  activity 
and  ours.  Further,  because  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  shut  out  of  these  high-growth 
markets,  the  long-term  effect  in  terms 
of  lost  future  sales  is  probably  much 
higher. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  end  this 
unilateBal  disarmament  and  to  fight 
the  battle  for  the  world's  markets  on 
the  same  terms  as  our  economic  com- 
petitorsw  The  Aid  for  Trade  Act  would 
move  tie  U.S.  aggressively  into  tied 
aid  credits.  The  Export-Import  Bank's 
war  cheet,  a  tied  aid  credit  fimd  started 
by  Congress  in  1986,  would  be  provided 
with  $400  million  over  2  years.  For  fis- 
cal year  1992,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated S150  million.  Congress  has  been 
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very  supportive  of  the  war  chest,  but 
the  Bank  has  not  used  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  it  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  tied  aid  credits  are 
unfair.  In  fiscal  year  1989,  for  example, 
the  Bank's  war  chest  was  appropriated 
$110  million,  yet  none  of  the  fUnds  were 
used.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  another  $110 
million  was  appropriated,  but  only  $14 
million  was  used.  Under  the  Aid  for 
Trade  Act,  the  Bank  would  be  required 
to  report  the  reasons  for  not  using  any 
of  the  war  chest  funds,  and  to  detail 
any  bids  lost  by  U.S.  companies  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  failure  to  use  war  chest 
fUnds. 

Mr.  President,  moving  United  States 
businesses  aggressively  into  Eastern 
Europe  to  help  the  newly  emerging  de- 
mocracies rebuild  must  also  be  a  top 
priority  for  us,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
the  third  part  of  the  Aid  for  Trade  Act. 
It  is  time  to  catch  up  to  the  swift,  deci- 
sive movements  of  the  Western  Euro- 
peans and  to  move  into  Eastern  Europe 
with  innovative  proposals.  Our  bill 
would  create  a  $1  billion  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Loan  Guarantee  Program  within 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  in 
order  to  protect  United  States  busi- 
nesses against  political  risks  and  eco- 
nomic defaults.  Without  such  protec- 
tion, many  of  our  firms  will  hesitate  to 
move  aggressively  into  an  area  in  tran- 
sition. 

We  provide  a  $100  million  program 
with  AID  to  help  Eastern  European 
countries  make  the  transition  to  free 
markets  with  thriving  private  sectors. 
Much  of  the  aid  allocated  over  the  last 
2  years  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  Is  not  being  effectively  used 
because  of  a  lack  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  expertise. 

We  would  also  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  for  the  direct  loan 
program  administered  by  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corjxjration  to  sup- 
port United  States  small  business  ac- 
tivities in  Extern  Europe. 

We  live  in  an  increasingly  global 
economy  with  increasingly  equal  eco- 
nomic competitors.  We  no  longer  enjoy 
the  commercial  advantages  that  we  did 
in  the  1950's.  Now,  when  American 
companies  lose  market  shares  around 
the  world,  jobs  are  lost  at  home.  Great- 
er market  share  means  greater  exixjrts 
and  more  jobs  for  Americans.  Without 
delay,  we  must  reorient  our  foreign  aid 
approach.  Only  by  griving  the  American 
taxi>ayer  a  return  on  our  foreign  aid  in- 
vestment can  we  build  a  broad-based 
constituency  for  foreign  aid.  Only  by 
understanding  the  marriage  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  goals  can  we 
realize  them  in  the  decade  ahead.  We 
have  no  time  to  waste. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  well  as  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  our  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)RD  after  the  statements  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  are  cospon- 
sorlng  the  legislation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  571 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aid  for 
Trade  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  X  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  development  of  an  active  private 
sector  in  developing  countries  and  establish- 
ment of  long-term  commercial  relationships 
with  U.S.  firms  should  be  a  central  goal  of 
the  United  States  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  official  export  finance  Is  critical  to  the 
international  competitiveness  of  many  lead- 
ing American  industries  and  firms,  particu- 
larly In  the  high-technology  sectors; 

(3)  developing  countries  are  in  critical  need 
of  assistance  for  the  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  their  economic  infrastructures; 

(4)  the  United  States  faces  increasing  for- 
eign competition  In  the  high-technology  sec- 
tors in  key  markets  around  the  world; 

(5)  exports  of  capital  equipment  and  relat- 
ed services  increase  United  States  trade  op- 
portunities overseas,  create  new  United 
States  jobs,  and  contribute  to  a  reduction  in 
the  trade  deficit; 

(6)  other  governments,  which  incorporate 
national  commercial  considerations  into 
their  export  policies,  provide  their  firms 
with  a  wide  variety  of  export  financing  as- 
sistance, including  direct  loans  and  mixed 
credit  financing; 

(7)  the  United  States  provides  far  less  in 
capital  project  assistance  than  do  the  other 
major  OECD  countries; 

(8)  United  States  Government  policy  to 
date  has  not  responded  adequately  to  foreign 
government  tied-aid  programs,  and  has  been 
insufficient  to  meet  the  objective  of  reducing 
concessional  export  financing  assistance; 

(9)  it  is  essential  to  undertake  measures 
that  remove  barriers  to  United  States  com- 
merce and  aggressively  promote  United 
States  exports;  and 

(10)  any  such  measure  should  not  be  under- 
taken at  the  expense  of  assistance  to  the 
poorest  countries. 

%C.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "bilateral  economic  assist- 
ance" means  assistance  of  any  kind  fur- 
nished under— 

(A)  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  and 

(B)  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relat- 
ing to  the  economic  support  fund); 

(2)  the  term  "capital  projects"  means 
projects  for  economic  infrastructure  in  sec- 
tors such  as  construction,  environmental 
protection,  mining,  power  and  energy,  tele- 
communications, transportation,  or  water 
management;  and 

(3)  the  term  "developmentally  sound" 
means  those  projects  that  meet  minimum 
criteria  set  by  the  coordinating  committee 
established  in  section  102(b),  including  cri- 
teria based  on  economic  return,  poverty  re- 
duction, and  environmental  sustalnability. 

TITLE  I— USE  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 

SEC.  101.  AIXOCATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CAP- 
FTAL  PROIECTS. 

(a)  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS.— For  each  of  the 
following  fiscal  years,  the  corresponding  per- 
centage   of   bilateral    economic    assistance 


shall  be  available  only  for  the  construction, 
design,  or  servicing  of  developmentally 
sound  capital  projects: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1993, 10  to  15  percent. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1994, 15  to  »  percent. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1995,  20  to  25  percent. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1996,  25  to  30  percent. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1997,  30  to  36  percent. 

(6)  For  fiscal  years  thereafter,  at  least  35 
percent. 

(b)  Use  OF  Funds.— Pursuant  to  section 
604(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2354(a)),  funds  allocated  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  used  only  for  procurement 
of  United  States  goods  and  services. 
SEC.  lltt.  INTKRAGENCY  CAPITAL  PBORCTB  CO- 
ORDINATING COMMnTEE. 

(a)  Mixed  CREDrr  FACiLmr.— <l)  There  Is 
established  a  program  for  the  combined  use 
of  credits,  loans,  and  guarantees  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
the  private  sector  and  grants  made  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  under 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  chapter 
4  of  part  n  of  such  Act  to  support  the  con- 
struction, design,  or  servicing  of  devel- 
opmentally sound  capital  projects. 

(2)  Grants  shall  constitute  not  more  than 
35  percent  of  the  support  for  any  capital 
project  assisted  under  paragraph  (i). 

(3)  Of  the  funds  allocated  for  capital 
projects  by  section  101(a)  in  any  fiscal  year, 
SSSO.OOO.OOO  shall  be  available  only  for  grants 
under  this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  ESTABUSHMENT   OF    INTERAGENCY    COli- 

Mrn-EE.— (1)  The  President  shall  establish  an 
interagency  capital  projects  coordinating 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program,  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  serve  as  chaiiinan  of  the 
interagency  committee  established  under 
this  subsection. 

(c)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  the  inter- 
agency committee  established  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  to  ensure  a  strategic  ap- 
proach to  the  support  of  capital  iHt)jects 
through  the  use  of  the  resources  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  Report.— Beginning  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  12 
months  thereafter,  the  Interagency  commit- 
tee established  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  United  States  Gov- 
ernment resources  have  been  exi>ended  spe- 
cifically to  supiwrt  capital  projects; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  agencies  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  have  been  coordinated;  and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  United  States  Gov- 
ernment capital  projects  and  tied  aid  pro- 
grams have  affected  United  States  exports. 
SEC.  lOS.  LIMITATION  ON  CASH  11tAN8FBM& 

(a)  LiMrTATiON.- For  each  of  the  following 
fiscal  years,  cash  transfers  shall  not  rep- 
resent more  than  the  corresponding  percent- 
age of  Economic  Support  Funds: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1993,  SO  percent. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1994,  40  percent. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1996,  30  percent. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1996,  20  percent. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1997,  10  percent. 

(b)  Study.— The  Comptroller  Gsneral  of 
the  United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
cash  payment  assistance.  Such  study  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  the  purposes  of  cash 
payment  assistance,  accountability  for  and 
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monitoring  of  how  such  assistance  is  used  by 
recipients,  the  feasibility  of  separate  ac- 
counting procedures  for  countries  that  use 
cash  payments  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  goods  and  services  or  the  repayment 
of  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  degree  to  which  recipients  of 
cash  payment  assistance  are  required  to  and 
In  fact  use  such  assistance  to  purchase  Unit- 
ed States  goods  and  services. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
the  findings  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "cash  transfers"  means  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  assistance  provided  as 
cash  payments  which  are  not  used  for  the 
purchase  of  United  States  goods  and  services 
or  the  repayment  of  debt  owed  to  the  United 
States  Treasury; 

(2)  the  term  "cash  payment  assistance" 
means  foreign  assistance  made  through  cash 
payments;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Ekionomic  Support  Funds" 
means  assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

SEC.  !»«.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  WAIVERS. 

Section  604  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2354)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(hKl)  In  determining  the  authorized  geo- 
graphic code  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services,  the  Administrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  carrying  out  part  1 
of  this  Act  shall  not  grant  any  waivers  from 
Geographic  Codes  000  (United  States  only)  or 
941  (United  States  and  least  developed  coun- 
tries) except  for  the  following  reasons: 

"(A)  The  good  or  service  is  not  available 
from  countries  or  areas  included  in  the  au- 
thorized geographic  code. 

"(B)  An  emergency  requirement  can  be 
met  in  time  only  from  suppliers  in  a  country 
or  area  not  included  in  the  authorized  geo- 
graphic code. 

"(C)  For  project  assistance  only,  when  Ge- 
ographic Code  000  is  authorized  and  the  low- 
est available  delivered  price  from  the  United 
States  is  reasonably  estimated  to  be  50  per- 
cent or  more  higher  than  the  delivered  price 
from  a  country  or  area  included  in  Geo- 
graphic Area  941,  a  waiver  to  Geographic 
Area  941  may  be  granted. 

"(D)  For  nonproject  assistance,  an  acute 
shortage  exists  in  the  United  States  for  a 
commodity  generally  available  elsewuere. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  report  an- 
nually to  Congress  on  the  number  of  waivers 
described  In  paragraph  (l)  which  were  grant- 
ed in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  cor- 
resimndlng  value  of  goods  and  services  which 
were  covered  under  such  waivers,  a  break- 
down of  the  waivers  by  region  and  country. 
and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  given  for 
such  waivers.". 

TITLE  D— INCREASE  IN  CREDIT 

AUTHORITY 

sec  Ml.  BXFOBT-Iia>OIIT  BANK  LOAN  GUARAN- 


There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997  an 
amount  which  equals  the  aggregate  amount 
available  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
direct  loans  and  as  reserve  funds  for  loan 
guarantees  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  plus  15  percent  of  that 
amount. 


SEC.  202.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  "WAR  CHEST- 
AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  15(e)(1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635i-3(e)(l))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ".  and 
J200j000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1994". 

(b)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  if  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section 
15(eKl)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  for  such  fiscal  year  are  not  totally  used, 
then,  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
Unified  States  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  stating — 

(1)  the  reasons  behind  the  Bank's  decision 
not  to  use  these  funds;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  sales  or  bids  lost  because 
of  the  Bank's  decision  not  to  use  these  funds. 

SEC.  203.  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION. 

Section  645(d)  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12  U.S.C. 
635rCd))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  addition,  there  are 
autliorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  to  sup- 
port preliminary  engineering  and  design 
work  for  capital  projects.". 
TITLE  III— EASTERN  EUROPE  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

SEC.  301.  EASTERN  EUROPE  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM. 

(a)  Authorization.— The  President,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  assist  in  the 
revision  of  public  policy  and  administrative 
reforms  to  effect  the  orderly  evolution  of 
free-market  economies  among  the  Eastern 
European  nations. 

(b)  Description  of  Eligible  activities.— 
Assistance  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  for  such  activities  as  technical  sup- 
port for  the  revision  of  product  standards, 
streamlining  business  formation  procedures, 
establishing  a  positive  business  climate,  re- 
moving obstacles  to  the  timely  and  efficient 
utillration  of  the  capital  resources  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  making  available,  and  such 
other  support  services  that  may  be  required 
to  establish  free-market  economies. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— <l) 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SEC.  302.  EASTERN   EUROPE  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Estabushment  of  Loan  Guarantee 
Prooram.- (1)  There  is  hereby  established 
witWn  the  Elxixirt-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  an  Eiastern  European  Loan  Guarantee 
Program  with  an  authorized  loan  guarantee 
level  of  $750,000,000.  Guarantees  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided  to  United  States 
lenders  and  exporters  for  projects  which  pro- 
vide for  the  export  of  United  States-made 
products  and  services  to  Eastern  Europe. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  total  amount  of  loans  for  which 
guarantees  may  be  made  by  the  Overseas 
PrlvBte  Investment  Corporation  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  may  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000,000. 

(b)  Compliance  Wfth  the  Budget  act.— 
The  authority  to  enter  into  guarantees 
und«r  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  to  the 
extent  approved  in  appropriations  Acts. 
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(c)  DtFiNmoN.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "projects"  means  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  projects  or  other 
projects  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion determines  will  increase  the  economic 
growth  of  the  importing  country. 
SEC.  30S.  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  DUVESTMENT  COR- 
PORATION AUTHORIZATION. 

Section  236(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1»61  (22  U.S.C.  2195(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  fourth  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$25,000j000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$45,OOOJD0O";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  at  least 
$20,000,000  of  loans  under  section  234(c)  shall 
be  available  only  to  promote  the  activities  of 
United  Btates  small  businesses  in  Extern 
Europe". 

TTfLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  401.  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 
FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

If  a  new  agreement  within  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD)  has  not  been  reached  by  De- 
cember 81.  1991,  that  meets  the  objective  of 
reducing  the  levels  of  concessional  financing 
by  member  countries  of  the  OECD  other  than 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  together  with  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  negotiations.  Including  an  analysis 
of  the  negotiations  since  1987,  the  causes  for 
the  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  by  that 
date,  and  reasons  the  United  States  (Jovem- 
ment  believes  that  continued  negotiations 
will  result  in  achieving  the  above  mentioned 
objective. 

Summary  of  the  BoREN-BENTSEN-B'niD- 

Baucus  Aid  for  Trade  Act  of  1991 

i.  foreign  aid 

Capital  projects 

Capital  projects— such  as  transportation, 
power,  and  telecommunication  systems- 
comprise  a  fraction  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance, but  represent  large  portions  of  the  for- 
eign aifl  given  by  countries  like  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy.  These  economic  infra- 
structure projects  not  only  help  the  recipi- 
ent couttry,  but  also  help  the  doner  since 
the  design,  construction,  and  servicing  of  the 
projects  are  done  by  national  exporting  com- 
panies. The  Aid  for  Trade  Act  mandates  that 
a  minimum  level  of  all  "bilateral  economic 
assistance"  be  used  for  developmentally 
sound  oapital  projects.  That  level  ranges 
from  10  to  35  percent  over  a  five  year  period. 

Following  a  recommendation  by  the  Bush 
Adminiatration,  the  bill  also  creates  a  new 
"mixed  credit"  facility  for  the  financing  of 
capital  projects.  Mixed  credits  are  aid  In  the 
form  of  both  grants  and  loans.  The  $1  billion 
facility  would  be  administered  by  A.I.D., 
which  would  provide  $350  million  in  grants. 
The  remaining  $650  million  in  loans  would 
come  trom  the  Export-Import  Bank  (ExIm) 
and  the  private  sector.  A.I.D.  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  would  coordinate  with  the 
Commepce  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram to  develop  a  strategy  for  capital 
project  aid  that  helps  other  countries  while 
also  Imjirovlng  U.S.  exports. 
Cash  transfers 

Last  year,  60  percent  of  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance under  the  Economic  Support  Fund 
(ESF)  Went  out  in  this  form.  The  bill  man- 
dates that  cash  transfers  be  no  more  than  SO 
percent  of  all  ESF  funds  in  FY  1993.  This  fig- 
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ure  is  decreased  to  10  percent  over  five  years. 
Only  those  cash  transfers  which  are  not  tied 
to  either  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services  or  repayment  of  debt  owed  to  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  subject  to  these 
limits. 

Waivers 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  low  per- 
centage of  development  aid  that  comes  back 
to  the  U.S.  is  the  fi-equency  of  waivers  grant- 
ed by  A.I.D.  from  the  requirement  that  all 
products  purchased  with  U.S.  foreign  aid 
must  be  bought  in  this  country.  Until  last 
year,  A.I.D.  did  not  even  have  an  accounting 
procedure  that  tracks  the  total  level  of  waiv- 
ers. Whether  A.I.D.  has  a  consistent  waiver 
policy  is  still  unclear.  The  bill  limits  the  use 
of  certain  waivers  by  A.I.D.  that  allow  non- 
U.S.  procurement. 

n.  EXPORT  ASSISTANCE 
Export-Import  Bank 

The  main  government  agency  which  assists 
U.S.  companies  in  exporting  their  products 
around  the  world  is  the  U.S.  Exiwrt-Import 
Bank.  The  amount  the  Export-Import  Bank 
(ExIm)  can  provide  in  loan  guarantees  and 
export  insurance  is  capped  every  year  by 
Congress.  The  bill  authorizes  a  15  percent  in- 
crease every  year  in  the  level  of  ExIm  activ- 
ity for  each  of  the  next  five  years.  This 
steady  growth  will  ensure  U.S.  companies 
have  the  insurance  and  guarantees  they  need 
to  capture  new  markets  for  U.S.  products. 
War  Chest 

In  1983  Congress  began  to  fight  unfair  "tied 
aid"  activities  by  other  countries  by  creat- 
ing the  Tied  Aid  Credit  Fund  (the  "War 
Chest")  within  the  Elxport-Import  Bank. 
However,  despite  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion, appropriation,  and  widespread  ap- 
proval. War  Chest  funds  have  not  been  used. 
In  1988,  for  example.  Congress  appropriated 
JllO  million  to  the  War  Chest  to  fight  tied 
aid  practices,  but  the  Administration  did  not 
use  a  single  dollar.  For  fiscal  year  1991.  $150 
million  was  allocated  by  Congress.  The  bill 
would  increase  this  level  to  $4(X)  million  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  War  Chest's 
authorization,  the  bill  would  attempt  to  in- 
sure that  War  Chest  funds  are  actually  used. 
ExIm  would  be  required  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  on  the  reasons  behind  their  deci- 
sion not  to  use  any  of  the  War  Chest  funds 
appropriated  to  them,  and  to  detail  any  bids 
lost  by  U.S.  companies  as  a  result  of  their 
failure  to  use  War  Chest  funds. 

Trade  and  development 

The  Trade  and  Development  Program 
(TDP)  was  established  in  1974  and  substan- 
tially expanded  and  revamped  in  1988.  Its  pri- 
mary mission  is  to  provide  early  planning 
and  feasibility  studies  to  U.S.  companies  for 
development  projects,  for  which  it  was  ap- 
propriated S30  million  in  FY  1990.  However, 
to  combat  a  similar  practice  by  many  coun- 
tries, the  bill  would  expand  TDP's  role  by 
authorizing  SlOO  million  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  1994  for  engineering  and  design  work  for 
capital  projects— the  first  time  TDP  will  be 
used  to  combat  this  type  of  unfair  trade 
practice. 

in.  AID  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  bill  authorizes  a  JlOO  million  technical 
assistance  program,  within  A.I.D.  to  help  the 
transition  in  eastern  European  countries  to 
fi-ee  market  economies.  Much  of  the  aid  pro- 
vided to  countries  such  as  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary over  the  last  two  years  is  not  being  ef- 
fectively utilized  today  due  to  a  lack  of  busi- 
ness and  economic  exi>erti8e  in  these  coun- 
tries. 


The  proposal  also  authorizes  a  new  SI  bil- 
lion Eastern  Europe  Loan  Guarantee  pro- 
gram through  ExIm  and  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corjwration  (OPIC).  ElxIm 
will  have  a  $750  million  loan  level,  and  OPIC 
will  have  $250  million  available  to  assist  U.S. 
companies  expand  into  Eastern  Europe.  It 
would  also  allocate  an  additional  $20  million 
for  OPIC's  direct  loan  program  to  be  used  to 
support  U.S.  small  business  activity  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13,  1991] 

Japan's  Hands-On  Foreign  Aid 

(By  Steve  Coll) 

Anpara.  India.— At  dawn  in  this  remote 
and  smoky  industrial  town,  a  steel  skeleton 
rises  in  the  half  light,  the  beginnings  of  an 
$850  million,  1,000-megawatt  electric  power 
generating  station  being  constructed  by 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  the  Japanese  trading  giant. 
The  plant,  which  will  pump  power  across  In- 
dia's densely  populated  north,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  record  $600  million,  low-interest- 
rate  loan  from  the  Japanese  government. 

To  Japanese  officials,  the  plant  is  a  symbol 
of  Tokyo's  new  place  as  the  leading  philan- 
thropist in  the  Third  World,  a  position  it  as- 
sumed at  Washington's  urging.  But  to  some 
resentful  Western  aid  officials,  the  symbol- 
Ism  is  very  different. 

While  the  United  States  slashes  its  foreign 
aid  budget  and  rethinks  its  international  as- 
sistance, they  say,  Japan  is  using  its  bounti- 
ful aid  coffers  to  develop  Third  World  mar- 
kets for  the  21st  century — in  many  cases 
using  development  aid  explicitly  to  promote 
Japanese  companies  against  Western  com- 
petitors. 

As  it  did  with  the  power  plant  under  con- 
struction here,  Japan  often  links  large  loans 
and  grants  to  poor  countries  with  procure- 
ment of  Japanese  equipment  and  technology, 
an  approach  that  not  only  enriches  Japanese 
firms  in  the  short  run.  but  also  provides 
them  with  a  strong  marketing  edge  once  an 
aid  program  is  finished. 

Japan's  seemingly  clear-eyed  emphasis  on 
its  economic  self-interest  contrasts  with  a 
U.S.  aid  program  that  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  shrinking  in  size  and  un- 
certain of  its  purpose. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than  in 
South  Asia,  a  poor  but  steadily  developing 
region  with  more  than  1  billion  people  and  a 
growing  penchant  for  market  capitalism.  In 
the  region's  three  largest  markets— India. 
Pakistan  smd  Sri  Lanka — Japanese  bilateral 
assistance  now  far  outstrips  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  amounting  to  more  than  $2  billion 
annually. 

The  vast  majority  of  Japan's  aid  comes  as 
low  interest  rate,  or  "soft,"  loans  for  big  in- 
frastructure projects  such  as  power  stations, 
telecommunications  systems,  and  energy 
and  transport,  and  the  Japanese  loans  have 
strings  attached:  U.S.  and  European  compa- 
nies are  largely  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  projects,  permitting  Japanese  firms  to 
make  immediate  profits,  establish  their 
technologies  in  nascent  industries  and  de- 
velop future  markets. 

As  one  Western  aid  official  noted:  "Once  a 
user  becomes  familiar  with  Japanese  equip- 
ment and  technology,  they'll  keep  using  it." 

It  is  a  self-interested  aid  philosophy  that 
"is  skewed  in  a  manner  to  promote  Japanese 
interests  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  devel- 
opment needs  of  the  recipient  country,"  said 
another  Western  aid  official. 

In  the  U.S.  approach,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  official  argues,  "There  is  a  dimension 
that  goes  beyond  self-interest .  .  .  that  is  al- 


truistic. This  is  an  important  part  of  Amer- 
ican values." 

In  private.  Japanese  businessmen  and  offi- 
cials scoff  at  American  attempts  to  hold  the 
moral  high  ground  on  aid. 

They  point  out  that  "altruistic"  programa. 
such  as  U.S.  food  donations  to  India,  are  pro- 
tected in  Washington  by  corporate  farm  and 
shipping  lobbyists,  whose  clients  reap  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  flrom  the  program. 
They  note  that  among  developed  Western 
countries,  the  United  States  is  virtoAlly 
alone  in  not  linking  economic  aid  to  the  ex- 
plicit interests  of  its  own  companies.  And 
they  argue  that  the  thrust  of  Japan's  aid 
program  promotes  the  goals  articulated  by 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrationB;  to  en- 
courage recipient  countries  to  solve  their 
problems  of  poverty  and  development 
through  capitalism. 

U.S.  aid  officials  acknowledge  that  their 
own  house  is  in  a  state  of  relative  disorder. 
"Probably  over  the  years  we've  had  [on]  a  bit 
too  many  rose-colored  glasses,"  said  a  Buah 
administration  official.  "We  have  to  see 
that  it's  a  different  world  and  we  have  to 
adjust.  ...  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  competition  In  whatever  form  It 
takes." 

meet  fukuo  yamanaka 

Here  is  the  competition:  a  round,  bespec- 
tacled, unusually  friendly  Japanese  execu- 
tive named  Fukuo  Yamanaka.  chief  rep- 
resentative in  India  of  Mitsui  b  Co.,  the  Jap- 
anese trading  giant.  Yamanaka  knows  the 
United  States — he  worked  there  for  nine 
years— and  he  remembers  his  time  fondly. 
But  his  career  provides  a  microcoam  of  how 
the  nexus  between  government  aid  and  pri- 
vate trade  has  changed  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  decades, 
and  how  those  changes  are  reshaping  inter- 
national economic  competition. 

Yamanaka's  business  is  power — the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  maintenance  of  electric 
power  generating  stations  and  their  assorted 
industrial  components.  He  first  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  19608,  when  "made 
in  Japan"  was  synonymous  with  "cheap  and 
shoddy"  and  when  the  international  electric 
power  business  was  dominated  by  U.S.  firma, 
ptarticularly  General  Electric  Co. 

As  an  engineer  and  salesman,  Yamanaka's 
job  in  those  days  was  to  acquire  and  sell  OE 
power  turbines  to  Japanese  users,  often  mu- 
nicipal governments  and  other  utility  au- 
thorities. No  company  in  Japan  could  make 
turbines  as  well  as  GE.  so  Mitsui  in  those 
days  made  its  money  brokering  American  ex- 
ports to  Japan. 

Because  of  the  huge  sums  Involved  In 
building  a  power  plant,  and  because  govern- 
ments are  almost  always  involved  in  the 
business,  it  is  typical  for  large  deals  to  be 
supported  by  government  credits  or  low-In- 
terest loans.  Back  in  the  19606,  Yamanaka's 
job  was  made  easier  by  the  favorable  financ- 
ing he  arranged  with  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  those  days,  Japan  was  a  big  recipi- 
ent of  U.S.  economic  aid  designed  to  rebuild 
its  war-shattered  infrastructure  •  *  *. 

Today,  Yamanaka  is  posted  on  Mitsul's 
next  frontier:  the  developing  world,  where 
demand  for  electric  power  far  outstrips  sup- 
ply, and  where  governments  are  anxious  to 
build  plants  quickly  on  favorable  terms.  GE 
is  still  one  of  Mitsul's  competitors,  but  in 
India  and  elsewhere  in  South  Asia,  the  con- 
test isn't  very  cloee. 

One  big  reason:  Japanese  government  aid, 
in  the  form  of  "soft"  loans  from  Its  bulging 
Overseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund 
(OECF),  has  made  Mitsui  pretty  much  un- 
beatable by  U.S.  companies  in  South  Asia. 
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Mltool'B  biggest  project  In  India  today  is 
the  construction  of  tbe  two  500-megawatt 
electric  generating  facilities  at  Anpara. 
Mltaol  won  the  lead  position  on  tbe  contract 
after  outbidding  a  single  Japanese  competi- 
tor. 

The  deal  was  clinched  by  a  S600  million 
OECF  loan  carrying  a  2.5  percent  annual  rate 
of  Interest,  a  10-year  grace  period  and  a  re- 
payment period  stretched  over  30  years. 

Like  many  Japanese,  Yamanaka  is  sen- 
sitive to  any  implication  that  Japan  is  cyni- 
cally using  its  aid  budget  to  a  poor  country 
like  India  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Japa- 
nese conmrations.  The  OECF  loan  restric- 
tions excluding  Western  companies  from 
competing  "is  of  course  a  mixture,  the  polit- 
ical decision,  the  business  decision." 

As  for  Mitsui's  goals,  they  are  twofold,  he 
said:  to  make  immediate  profits  by  winning 
coDtracts,  and  to  build  for  the  long  run  by 
using  government-financed  deals  to  intro- 
duce technologies  and  find  partnerships  with 
Indian  companies. 

Virtually  all  OECF  loans  to  this  region  bar 
U.S.  and  European  companies  from  competi- 
tion, as  was  the  case  with  tbe  Anpara  loan. 
but  companies  trom  developing  countries  are 
permitted  to  compete.  In  the  rare  instances 
where  they  beat  out  a  Japanese  competitor. 
negotiations  later  still  often  result  in  a  tie- 
up  with  a  Japanese  company. 

There  are  dozens  of  deals  pending  or  under- 
way in  South  Asia  where  Japanese  firms 
have  won  contracts  to  build  infrastructure 
projects  using  restrictive  OECF  loans  or  out- 
right grants  from  Tokyo.  Grants  require  100 
percent  procurement  from  Japan. 

***** 
In  India,  where  the  government  tends  to- 
ward xenophobia  even  in  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  voluble  debate  about 
whether  the  Japanese  aid  system  is  as  g-ood 
for  India  as  It  is  for  Jai>an.  Some  accuse  Jap- 
anese firms  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
quasl-monopoly  status  in  big  projects  to 
charge  exorbitant  prices.  Others  worry  that 
Japan  doesn't  do  enough  to  Involve  Indian 
comjMuiles  In  development  work. 

"One  thing  is  very  clear:  The  bulk  of  the 
OECF  money  ultimately  goes  back  to  Japa- 
nese companies."  said  Naresh  Mlnocha.  an 
Indian  financial  analyst.  "And  the  Japanese 
companies  quote  higher  prices  than  they 
would  in  full  global  competition." 

RETHINKINO  THE  PURPOSES  OF  AID 

It  now  is  clear  that  Japan's  aid  program  in 
South  Asia  and  much  of  the  developing  world 
dwarfs  that  of  the  United  States  and  helps 
Japanese  companies  secure  a  toehold  in  mar- 
kets where  they  might  otherwise  be  left  be- 
hind. But  these  truths  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  be  less 
competitive  than  Japan  in  Third  World  mar- 
kets during  the  2l8t  century,  some  econo- 
mists and  business  officials  say. 

That  Is  one  reason  specialists  in  Washing- 
ton are  today  unsure  about  what  the  purpose 
and  character  of  U.S.  aid  to  poor  countries 
should  be. 

U.S.  aid  policy  remains  driven  by  diverse 
Imimlses:  to  shore  up  friendly  governments 
in  strategic  regions,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
democracy  and  capitalism  generally,  and  to 
provide  direct  relief  to  those  living  in  the 
depths  of  Third  World  poverty. 

The  iBt>motlon  of  economic  competitlve- 
nese  has  Joined  that  list  of  goals  during  the 
RMcan  and  Bush  years,  but  some  U.S.  aid 
workers  say  the  idea  has  been  slow  to  take 
root  in  an  aid  bureaucracy  populated  by  peo- 
ple who  see  their  careers  as  being  devoted  to 
altruism,  not  economic  nationalism. 


Some  economists  and  government  officials 
say  the  United  SUtes  should  try  to  best 
Japan  not  by  imitating  its  approach  to  for- 
eign aid,  but  rather  by  exploiting  U.S.  "com- 
parative advantages"  against  Japan. 

The  biggest  of  these  advantages,  they  say, 
is  a  relatively  open  U.S.  Immigration  policy 
that  encourages  the  development  of  inter- 
national family-run  businesses  with  a  strong 
anchor  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  there  are  now  about  26,000  In- 
diane  attending  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sitias,  according  to  U.S.  officials.  Presum- 
ably, some  of  them  will  start  trading  and 
making  money  on  their  own  when  they  are 
finished  with  school,  as  thousands  of  Indians 
before  them  have  done,  building  up  two-way 
trade  that  totals  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

Still,  some  U.S.  officials  argue  that  Wash- 
ington should  do  much  more  to  integrate  the 
specific  needs  of  U.S.  businesses  into  its  for- 
elgm  aid  budget,  particularly  in  areas  of  the 
world  where  markets  are  young  and  Japa- 
nese and  Europeans  are  working  aggres- 
sively. 

■'U  the  Japanese  companies  have  been  so 
successful  [in  South  Asia],  it  is  because  of 
the  close  linkage  between  industry, 
banking  and  the  government,"  said  V. 
Krishnamurthy,  former  chairman  of  the 
Steal  Authority  of  India  and  a  key  architect 
of  Japan's  aid  and  trade  relationship  with 
India.  "If  you  had  gone  to  the  American  em- 
bassy in  [New]  Delhi,  or  to  the  government 
in  Washington  with  a  proposed  deal,  they 
would  not"  have  provided  much  guidance  or 
assistance. 

The  U.S.  government  is  trying  to  change 
that,  but  the  pace  is  slow.  U.S.  embassies 
now  have  instructions  to  integrate  more 
closely  the  work  of  Commerce  Department 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  Agency 
for  foternational  Development  (AID),  which 
administers  most  U.S.  aid  to  poor  countries. 

Laet  year,  AID  established  for  the  first 
time  a  $300  million  "war  chest"  to  help  U.S. 
comi>anies  arrange  competitive  soft  loan  fi- 
nancing against  Japanese  and  European 
firms.  But  the  amount  available  for  such 
loans  is  relatively  paltry.  And  during  the 
same  period.  Congress  defeated,  at  AID'S  urg- 
ing, a  bill  that  would  have  directly  linked 
U.S.  aid  donations  to  procurement  from  U.S. 
companies. 

'"The  goals  remain  the  same— to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  poor  people  in  develop- 
ing countries,"  said  a  U.S.  aid  official. 
"WeVe  also  interested  in  developing  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  U.S.  investment 
abroad  .  .  .  but  we're  not  the  Instrument  for 
U.S.  business." 

Krishnamurthy,  recalling  the  days  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  when 
India  was  plagued  by  famines  and  the  U.S. 
government  boldly  led  a  rush  of  charitable 
donors  onto  the  subcontinent,  said  the  U.S. 
aid  philosophy  has  been  well-intended  but  ul- 
timately unprofitable.  "Looking  back,  U.S. 
aid  was  directed  In  the  right  places"  to  alle- 
viate poverty,  he  said.  "But  it  was  not  aid 
that  had  a  commercial  future." 

[From  International  Review,  Fall  1990] 
Examining  American  Assistance  to 
Eastern  Europe 
(By  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
The     convergence     of    several     dramatic 
trends  and  events  have  focused  new  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  Congress  toward 
American  strategic,  political  and  economic 
policies  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
crisis  Iraqi  aggression  created  in  the  Middle 
East  is  serving  to  hasten  the  final  curtain 
call  ©n  the  strategic  priority  of  Central  Eu- 
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rope,  inost  particularly  on  the  continued 
heavy  commitment  of  America's  military  re- 
sources. The  apparent  disintegration  of  So- 
viet central  authority,  along  with  a  welcome 
shift  In  Its  international  relations,  is  causing 
the  conventional  wisdom  to  compose  epi- 
taphs to  Soviet  superpower  status.  This  has 
disoriented  and  confused  any  single  strategic 
"analysis"  of  Europe  or  the  world  at  large. 
Like  a  landscape  artist  putting  rich  oil  to  a 
pencil  outline,  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has 
thrown  this  changed  European  scene  into 
stark  relief,  and  the  worsening  American 
economic  climate,  with  its  structural  budget 
and  trade  deficits,  is  reinforcing  the  reality 
that  American,  foreign  aid  programs  are  un- 
popular at  home,  ineffective  abroad  and  ir- 
relevant to  foreign  and  domestic  economic 
solutione. 

Undoufctedly,  the  character  of  America's 
prioritias  on  the  European  continent  Is  rap- 
idly changing.  The  overwhelming  impetus 
for  a  retoshioning  of  U.S.  international  eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  Congress  is  a  dire  need 
to  improve  America's  economic  competitive- 
ness, trade  balances  and  budget  problems.  In- 
deed, increased  resources  are  sorely  needed 
in  the  devastated  wasteland  that  has  been 
imposed  on  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  already  demonstrated  a  greater 
willingness  to  dedicate  fresh  and  large  re- 
sources to  those  countries.  Yet  certain  well 
understood  ground  rules  differentiate  this 
nascent  effort  from  the  efforts  we  made  in 
the  post-World  War  n  devastation  of  Western 
Europe.  First,  aid  is  flowing  and  will  fiow  to 
those  countries  that  Congress  believes  are 
decisively  rejecting  command  economics  and 
authoritarian  politics  for  free  markets  and 
democratic  politics,  including  demonstrably 
fair  electioneering  girded  by  some  arguably 
free  press.  Second,  while  Congress  is  now 
picking  early  winners— including  Poland, 
Hungary,  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia 
(in  roughly  that  order)— based  on  these 
standards,  it  also  needs  to  fundamentally  re- 
vise the  kind  of  aid  to  be  dispensed. 

The  two  main  areas  that  require  urgent 
work  are  the  country-by-country  distribu- 
tion of  aid  and  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  aid  being  given.  The  first  problem  is  that 
we  still  exempt  some  countries  from  scru- 
tiny. The  problem  is  that  the  "entitlement" 
we  are  providing  to  the  Camp  David  coun- 
tries, Israel  and  Elgypt,  consumes  about  20 
percent  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  budget.  For 
the  moment,  and  with  the  Middle  East  crisis 
on  our  kands.  It  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue along  that  line.  But  like  It  or  not,  the 
Camp  D^vid  countries  should  not  be  exempt 
from  examination,  and  we  cannot  continue 
to  tie  the  funding  for  one  country  to  that  of 
another  in  an  Increasingly  irrelevant  and 
mechanistic  fashion.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
evaluate  the  size  of  the  budget  coldly  and 
frankly  »nd  determine  the  allocation  of  aid 
in  light  of  the  entire  range  of  pressing  needs. 
The  House  has  made  an  effort  to  redress  the 
Issue  by  increasing  aid  to  Eastern  Europe 
from  $300  million  to  S489  million  on  this 
year's  budget.  But  to  do  so  required  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  amount  to  be  allocated  to  the 
so-called  "base  rights"  countries  of  Greece, 
Turkey  *nd  Portugal.  Events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  since  the  House  action  call  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  for  Turkey,  given  the 
strong  leadership  role  and  heavy  burden  of 
economic  sacrifice  It  is  bearing  to  support 
the  embargo  on  Iraqi  oil  and  trade. 

Even  more  Important  that  a  thorough 
house-cleaning  of  our  bilateral  priorities, 
perhaps,  Js  the  need  to  fundamentally  change 
the  philosophy  underpinning  the  ways  and 
conditioas  by  which  US  aid  dollars  are  trans- 
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ferred. They  should  be  tied  to  long-term  US 
strategic  and  particularly  economic  inter- 
ests if  these  programs  are  to  regain  a  modi- 
cum of  popularity  and  relevance  in  the 
American  political  system.  Last  spring,  the 
Bush  Administration  pressed  for  quick  pas- 
sage of  a  special  $800  million  aid  package  for 
the  new  democratically  elected  governments 
in  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  The  urgency  of 
the  request  was  not  persuasive  and  even  cur- 
sory examinations  of  the  request  revealed 
little  development  of  essential  detail  and  lit- 
tle Justincation  of  the  very  high  levels  of  aid 
being  requested.  Testifying  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  defense  of  the  re- 
quest. Undersecretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger  urged  nexibllity  to  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration in  dispensing  the  money  be- 
cause "the  precise  details  of  how  much  of 
this  money  will  be  devoted  to  which  sectors 
of  the  economy  will  evolve  over  time."  The 
reality  was  that  the  Bush  Administration 
had  no  defensible  rationale  for  requesting 
that  extravagant  sum  of  money  for  econo- 
mies which  could  not  possibly  absorb  it  In 
the  short  run.  Modest  sums  for  rebuilding 
those  war-torn  economies  would  have  been 
more  defensible  If  the  Administration  had 
coupled  Its  aid  request  with  a  commitment 
to  participate  in  the  reform  of  the  prostrate 
economies  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  1990 
Central  American  emergency  aid  package 
was  not  really  an  aid  package  so  much  as  an 
awards  presentation,  a  trophy  ceremony  to 
nail  down  credit  for  perceived  foreign  policy 
successes.  Much  of  it,  I  am  afraid,  will  dis- 
appear— undigested.  (CFE)  talks  in  Vienna 
maintains  a  direct  connection  to  American 
political  reality.  Absent  the  unlikely  resur- 
gence of  a  credible  Soviet  threat.  Congress  Is 
not  going  to  continue  to  support  large  troop 
concentrations  in  Europe  simply  to  give 
complex  negotiations  time  to  sort  out  the 
variables  or  to  enable  some  convoluted  new 
European  security  arrangements  outside 
NATO  to  come  to  life.  Congressional  action 
is  likely  to  run  ahead  of  US  negotiators  in 
any  or  all  arms  control  negotiations  if  the 
Bush  Administration  does  not  infuse  re- 
newed urgency  into  those  negotiations.  To 
be  frank,  the  planned  cuts  now  on  the  table 
do  not  go  far  enough  and  are  in  danger  of 
being  outrun  by  reality.  It  will  not  work  to 
kick  those  cans  down  the  road  with  promises 
of  new  "follow-on"  negotiations. 

I  believe  there  is  also  a  growing  consensus 
in  the  Congress  that  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion has  not  been  vigorous  or  sufficiently 
creative  enough  in  addressing  the  dual  im- 
peratives of  a  stagnating  economy  being 
beaten  rather  badly  in  the  international 
arena  and  evolving  world  geopolitical  fault 
lines.  Bush  has  not  drawn  off  the  steam,  now 
quickly  building,  to  conform  aid  dispensing 
mechanisms  to  America's  priorities.  Tbia 
was  Illustrated  in  the  foreign  aid  budget  pro- 
posed for  the  next  year  and  in  the  hastily- 
conceived  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quest for  "emergency"  aid  to  Panama  and 
Nicaragua  that  was  passed  last  spring.  The 
result  has  been — and  is  very  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be — major  Congressional  surgery  on 
the  1991  budget  request  and  the  passage  of 
wholly  new  legislative  formulas  which  will 
guide  a  revamping  of  the  aid-giving  process. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  United  States  is  crippled  by 
special  clients,  whose  needs  have  not  been 
examined  in  relationship  to  the  size  of  a  lim- 
ited foreign  aid  "pie"  and  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  United  States  itself.  Such  an 
analysis  is  badly  overdue  and  must  be  ruth- 
lessly made  without  the  overlay  of  emotion- 
alism, nostalgia  or  special  Interest  pleading. 


In  short,  we  need  to  pursue  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  to  further  our  goals  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  and  to  enhance  US 
economic  competitiveness  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  security. 

The  Bush  Administration  has  submitted  an 
anachronistic  foreign  aid  program,  a  pro- 
gram that  was  wholly  constructed  before  the 
sweeping  political  tide  that  carried  away  So- 
viet control  of  Extern  Europe,  rendering  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  CMEA  obsolete.  Since  that 
submission,  no  budget  amendment  or  revi- 
sion has  been  offered  to  help  guide  the  work 
of  Congress.  The  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  that  aid  package  rightly 
characterized  the  Bush  Administration's 
budget  request  as  a  "sleepwalker"  budget, 
unwilling  or  unable  to  "move  away  fl-om  ha- 
bitual and  outmoded  thinking  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  really  constitutes  national  se- 
curity in  the  new  world."  The  American  tax- 
payers should  not  be  forced  to  foot  the  bill 
for  an  outmoded  foreign  aid  program  that  ex- 
ecutive branch  bureaucracies  have  failed  to 
adjust  to  changing  reality. 

Aid  that  benefits  the  American  economy 
and  is  tied  to  U.S.  business  and  commercial 
Interests  is  the  heavy  favorite  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  it  is  now  clear  that  this  is  the 
game  being  played  by  our  key  economic 
competitors,  who  were  among  the  recipients 
of  the  first  round  of  U.S.  international  eco- 
nomic largess  in  the  post-war  period:  second, 
others,  myself  included,  are  convinced  that 
this  kind  of  aid  will  be  of  greatest  utility  to 
these  countries.  Such  aid,  we  hope,  will  de- 
velop a  robust  American  business  and  com- 
mercial presence  in  those  nations  over  the 
decade  necessary  to  get  them  reasonably  on 
their  feet.  A  shorthand  for  American  shifting 
priorities,  it  is  perhaps  stands  the  obvious  to 
remark  that  a  competitive  American  eco- 
nomic presence  and  relationship  with  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  meant  to  replace  the 
less  productive  investment  with  which  we 
have  been  burdened  for  four  decades — the 
stationing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers In  Western  Europe. 

Americans  will  no  longer  be  persuaded  that 
the  U.S.  should  nutintain  large  numbers  of 
forces  in  Western  Europe  bo  service  a  trip 
wire  for  Soviet  aggression.  This  trip  wire  can 
comfortably  be  reduced  to  a  single  Army 
corps,  as  serious  students  of  U.S.  European 
commitment  such  as  Dr.  James  Schleslnger 
and  Senator  Sam  Nunn  have  already  con- 
cluded. Thus,  any  thought  that  American 
forces  should  exceed  100.000  personnel  for  any 
longer  than  two  more  years  would  be  seri- 
ously off  the  map.  Second,  even  less  accept- 
able to  Americans  will  be  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  Army  should  serve  indefi- 
nitely as  European  policeman.  America  can- 
not serve  as  a  psychological  brace  for  those 
neighbors  of  Germany  that  fear  history  will 
repeat  Itself.  Nor  can  It  act  as  a  stabilizer  for 
the  growing  economic  unrest  in  much  of  the 
formerly  frozen,  now  awakening,  are  peoples 
who  so  recently  were  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  Soviet  empire. 

Given  the  state  of  the  American  economy, 
the  need  is  to  shrink  the  dangerous  budget 
deficit,  to  pour  large  levels  of  new  invest- 
ment into  the  United  States  decade  infra- 
structure and  neglected  educational  and 
training  programs  to  renew  Investment  in 
aging  plant  and  capital  complacement.  Fur- 
thermore, the  molding  of  the  Middle  East 
along  new  political  and  strategic  fault  lines 
is  accelerating  the  need  to  keep  U.S.  mili- 
tary resources  in  Europe.  Conventional  wis- 
dom and  the  U.S.  has  been  dedicating  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-half  its  annual  S300 
billion  defense  budget  to  the  European  thea- 


ter. I  and  others  are  convinced  that  this  fig- 
ure should  be  reduced  a  fraction  of  this 
amount  as  quickly  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand.  NATO  resources  need  redirection  to 
bear  on  our  ability  to  Influence  the  evolving 
situation  in  Southwest  Asia.  They  greatly 
favor  dedicating  additional  attention  and  re- 
sources Turkey,  as  a  key  example,  and  to 
NATO's  southern  flank. 

If  a  successful  program  Is  to  be  imple- 
mented in  Eastern  Europe,  as  I  believe  It 
should  be,  then  US  taxpayers  should  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  going  to  get  a  fair  and 
deserved  return  on  their  Investment.  As 
never  before,  national  security  and  Inter- 
national Influence  today  are  being  gauged  In 
terms  of  economic  leverage  and  economic 
prowess.  A  brief  comparison  between  the 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  and  its  key 
competitors  manage  foreign  aid  highlights 
the  fundamental  problem.  Tied  aid  and  tied 
aid  receipts  are  a  primary  mechanism  tbat 
West  Germany,  France  and  Japan  use  as  a 
wedge  for  economic  Influence  around  the 
world.  For  example,  fTom  19M  to  1867,  those 
three  countries  spent  70  percent  of  the  aid  on 
capital-Intensive  projects  to  create  large 
markets  for  capital  goods  exports  from  the 
home  country.  During  the  same  years,  the 
United  States  dedicated  a  mere  seven  per- 
cent of  its  assistance  to  such  larojects.  Tied 
aid  locks  in  markets  for  our  economic  com- 
petitors. While  their  foreign  aid  does  give 
valuable  assistance.  It  Is  also  a  motor  to  ex- 
pand Influence  and  penetrate  and  create  new 
markets.  Between  the  years  1984  and  1987, 
over  90  percent  of  US  aid  was  in  the  form  of 
direct  cash  grants— no  strings  attached,  no 
influence  affected  and  no  lasting  economic 
relationship  generated.  In  1990.  the  largest 
US  special  aid  program  to  Eastern  Europe  in 
recent  years  was  a  one-time  S800  million  cash 
grant  to  Poland.  At  the  same  time.  West 
Germany  and  Japan  provided  Poland  with 
over  S3  billion,  but  over  80  percent  of  it  was 
in  credits  tied  to  their  own  Industries  In  the 
beneficiary  countries. 

It  is  clear  that  Eastern  Europe  Is  des- 
perately in  need  of  capital,  and  it  makes  eco- 
nomic, political  and  strategic  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  aid  that  Is  tied  to 
the  long-term  provision  of  American  capital. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  growing  ooncem  of 
the  US  business  community  about  Inad- 
equate government  support  for  its  trade  and 
investment  activities  in  Eastern  Europe, 
compared  with  the  extraordinary  efforts  in 
Western  European  countries  and  Japan  on 
behalf  of  their  business  sectors,  is  well  jostl- 
fled.  Data  on  aid  to  all  countries  In  Extern 
Europe  show  that  US  assistance,  excluding 
debt  rescheduling.  Is  less  than  one-four- 
teenth of  the  total.  In  the  all-Important  area 
of  export  and  Investment  credits,  U.S.  aid  to 
efforts  by  US  businesses  to  establish  mar- 
kets and  presence  Is  one-sixth  that  of  West 
Germany,  one-third  that  of  the  European 
Ek^onomic  Community,  one-third  that  of 
Japan,  and  less  than  that  of  France  or  Italy. 
Japan  has  already  signed  two  loans  from  Its 
Elxport-Import  Bank  ("Eximbank")  for  over 
SI  billion  to  Poland  and  Hungary.  Contrast 
that  to  the  US  Eximbank  which  has  only  1612 
million  In  its  Direct  Loan  Program  for  the 
entire  world,  and  no  fUnds  speciflcally  avail- 
able for  US  business  activities  In  Elastem 
Europe. 

The  consequences  of  Inadequate  Eximbank 
support  for  US  commercial  activities  In 
Eastern  Europe  are  a  loss  of  short-term  eco- 
nomic advantage  as  well  as  a  long-term  loss 
of  penetration  Into  what  will  be  the  hottest 
export  and  Investment  market  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century.  The  need  for  US  gov- 
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eminent  help  in  the  race  for  Eastern  Euro- 
pean markets  is  urgent.  American  tech- 
nology, however,  can  do  it  all  at  once;  it  can 
boost  America's  international  competitive- 
ness and  balance  of  trade  at  the  same  time 
that  it  helps  where  it  is  most  needed— in 
Eastern  Europe.  Eastern  Europe's  environ- 
ment, for  Instance,  is  a  total  disaster.  An  of- 
flcial  Senate  group  visiting  Leipzig  reported 
that  the  city's  once  stately  buildings  are  col- 
lapsing i^m  the  acidic  action  of  layers  of 
ugly  grime  that  cover  everything.  It  Is  not 
only  the  buildings  that  are  coated  with 
grime,  but  also  the  lungrs  of  the  people.  Parts 
of  Poland  are  uninhabitable;  other  parts  can 
no  longer  grow  food.  The  ecological  devasta- 
tion throughout  EUistem  Europe  goes  far  be- 
yond even  the  most  pessimistic  projections 
of  two  years  ago.  We  have  the  kind  of  envi- 
ronmental and  energy  technologies  that  can 
help. 

Senators  David  Boren  and  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
as  Chairmen  of  the  Intelligence  and  Finance 
Committees  of  the  Senate  respectively,  have 
recently  joined  me  in  introducing  legislation 
to  restructure  our  foreign  aid  to  promote  ex- 
ports of  US  goods  and  services,  to  provide  for 
an  ascending  floor  for  such  tied  aid  and  to  ef- 
fect a  steady  reduction  in  the  practice  of 
one-way  deliveries  of  cash.  In  addition.  I 
have  amended  the  Central  American  supple- 
mental measure  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  and 
study  of  the  practices  used  by  the  United 
States'  economic  competitors  to  tie  their 
aid.  Those  who  are  knowledgeable  about  our 
aid  program  will  Hnd  it  instructive  that  I 
chose  the  Commerce  Department  to  conduct 
this  study,  given  Its  knowledge  of  US  inter- 
national business  practices  through  its  For- 
eign Commercial  Service,  and  not  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  which  has 
been  committed  to  the  cash-transfer  and 
mechanism  for  decades.  Our  aid  programs 
have  focused  on  balance  of  payments  support 
and  direct  basic  needs  to  the  poorest  peoples. 
The  adverse  Impact  of  these  practices  on  the 
US  trade  position  has  been  substantial,  esti- 
mated in  a  recent  report  by  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  to  be  be- 
tween S2.4  billion  and  M.8  billion  in  annual 
loeaes  to  American  exports.  It  is  a  testament 
to  the  state  of  our  sophistication  in  these 
practices  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
duct a  fresh  analysis  of  the  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  ourselves  and  our  competi- 
tors In  this  fleld.  I  believe  the  results  of  the 
analysis  will  help  us  to  start  restructuring 
our  programs,  employing  the  important  but 
neglected  tool  of  tied  aid  in  American  for- 
eign policy. 

America  has  always  been  a  generous,  re- 
sponsive nation  and  has  used  its  foreign  aid 
programs  to  rebuild  war-ravaged  countries 
across  the  globe  for  half  a  century.  In  a  new 
world  where  there  are  many  other  economi- 
cally wealthy  donors  who  practice  ald-givlng 
as  another  form  of  wealth  creation,  it  would 
be  running  against  a  long  tradition  in  the 
United  States  simply  to  ape  mercantllistic 
practices.  But  we  have  also  learned  that  last- 
ing progress  results  tnm  the  long  process  of 
capital  creation,  and  If  we  are  hopeful  of  im- 
planting democratic,  free  market  systems  in 
the  desperate  economies  and  societies  of 
Eastern  Europe,  then  fundamental  restruc- 
turing of  our  priorities  and  our  mechanisms 
Is  overdue.  The  success  of  such  a  reform 
would  breathe  new  political  support  for  for- 
eign aid  and  help  our  own  economy.  It  will 
be  a  wln-wln  game  for  donor  and  recipient 
alike,  and  will  probably  cause  an  increase  In 
the  popularity  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  7  years,  the  United  States  has  been 
faced  with  mammoth  trade  deficits. 
The  United  States  has  struggled  to  re- 
ducse  those  deficits  by  finding  new  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  products.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  often  faced  serious  problems  in 
establishing  foreigm  markets  for  U.S. 
products. 

We  have  strived  to  open  markets. 
The  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Act  in 
1988.  The  act  sought  to  open  markets 
by  strengthening  section  301  and  creat- 
ing a  new  Super  301  provision.  The  leg- 
islation also  authorized  the  adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  market  opening 
agreements  in  the  Uruguay  Round  of 
GATT  negotiations  and  bilaterally 
with  other  trading  partners,  such  as 
Mexico. 

I  am  confident  that  all  those  efforts 
will  eventually  result  in  new  U.S.  ex- 
ports. But  there  is  one  important  mar- 
ket-opening issue  not  addressed  in  the 
1988  Trade  Act— tied  aid.  The  United 
States  provides  $7.7  billion  in  foreign 
aid  to  foreign  countries  with  few 
strings  attached.  Unfortunately,  that 
aid  is  almost  never  used  to  support 
U.S.  exports.  But  many  of  our  trading 
partners,  such  as  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Britain,  play  by  a  different  set  of  rules. 
They  tie  their  foreign  aid  by  requiring 
that  their  foreign  assistance  be  used 
only  to  purchase  their  products  and 
services.  These  tied  aid  restrictions 
shut  U.S.  exporters  out  of  a  $10  to  $12 
billion  annual  market  and  add  $2.4  to 
$4.8  billion  to  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

Our  competitors  will  not  lift  their 
tied  aid  restrictions.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  meet  the  competition  head  on. 
The  Aid  for  Trade  Act  of  1991  about  to 
be  introduced  by  Senators  Boren, 
Beittsen,  Byrd,  and  myself  attempts 
to  do  just  that.  The  legislation  in- 
creases the  percentage  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  that  must  be  spent  on  U.S. 
products  and  services.  It  also  sets  com- 
mercial objectives  for  United  States 
foreign  assistance,  expands  the  Export- 
Import  Banks  operations  to  support 
United  States  exports  in  developing 
countries,  and  established  a  program  to 
expand  United  States  commercial  ties 
with  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  seeks 
to  ensure  that  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
promotes  the  interests  of  U.S.  export- 
ers as  well  as  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  important  component  of 
a  comprehensive  strategy  to  expand 
U.S.  exports. 


By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S,  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act,  and  other  acts  to  re- 
structure the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
port.tion  and  dissolve  the  Oversight 
Board,  to  merge  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
perrision  into  an  independent  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
to   dissolve   the   Federal   Housing   Fi- 


nance  Board;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SIMPUFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  introduce 
banking  reform  legislation  In  the  near 
future.  The  legislation,  as  outlined  by 
Secretary  Brady  last  week  has  several 
redeeming  features.  There  are  also 
some  provisions  that  need  to  be  clari- 
fied and  others  that  I  cannot  support. 
However,  what  I  find  most  dlstrubing  is 
the  lacik  of  any  meaningful  savings  and 
loan  reform  in  the  administration's 
package. 

The  B&L  problem  will  not  go  away 
just  by  wishing  it  so.  When  the  Presi- 
dent took  office  in  Janutiry  1989.  the 
S&L  rescue  was  a  top  domestic  prior- 
ity. When  Secretary  Brady  presented 
the  rescue  plan,  he  requested  $50  billion 
for  the  RTC  and  said  that  there  was  a 
$10  billion  cushion  in  that  request  for 
unanticipated  losses.  Thus,  the  RTC 
was  onjy  expected  to  cost  $40  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  GAO.  the 
RTC  and  the  Oversight  Board  all  ex- 
pect the  RTC  to  eventually  cost  more 
than  $130  billion— and  that's  just  the 
present  value  cost  excluding  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  in  interest  payments 
that  will  be  required. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  savings  and  loan  crisis, 
and  this  crisis  is  going  to  cost  an  addi- 
tional $90  billion  or  more.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  cost  of  the  first  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis.  The  second  savings 
and  loan  crisis  is  a  crisis  in  the  admin- 
istration's management  of  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout. 

Givea  the  magnitude  of  this  problem, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  say 
that  we  solved  the  savings  and  loan  cri- 
sis last  Congress  so  lets  just  forget 
about  it.  Thus,  today  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  Savings  and  Loan  Simplifica- 
tion Aet  [SALSA]  which  is  designed  to 
streamline  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  address  the 
troubles  in  the  thrift  industry. 

Several  elements  of  the  legislation 
that  I  offered  last  Congress  were  en- 
acted into  law  and  are  therefore  not  In- 
cluded in  the  new  proposal.  For  exam- 
ple, laat  year's  proposal  authorized  the 
FDIC  to  increase  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums for  the  bank  insurance  fund. 
Senator  Riegle  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  grant  this  authority  and  the 
proposal  was  included  in  last  fall's 
budget  reconciliation  legislation.  I  also 
included  a  proposal  to  restructure  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  pursue 
financial  institution  crimes  in  the  ini- 
tial version  of  SALSA.  This  proposal 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  crime  legis- 
lation approved  just  before  we  ad- 
journed last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  S&L  debacle  is  ar- 
guably the  greatest  financial  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression.  Losses  are 
mounting  at  a  rate  of  several  million 
dollars  a  day  and  resolving  the  S&L 
crisis  will  be  among  the  most  expen- 
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sive undertakings  in  U.S.  history.  The 
projected  cost  of  this  effort  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  with  some  esti- 
mates reachlngs  as  much  as  $500  bil- 
lion, well  over  $1,000  for  each  person  in 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  single  culprit  responsible 
for  the  widespread  losses  experienced 
by  savings  and  loans.  Instead,  the 
cause  of  the  crisis  are  complex  and  var- 
ied. Forbearance  and  inadequate  super- 
vision by  regulators,  major  downturns 
in  regional  economies,  imprudent  in- 
dustry responses  to  deregulations,  and 
ftaud  and  insider  abuse  by  thrift  own- 
ers and  management  all  contributed  to 
the  problem  we  now  face.  The  debacle 
is  a  colossal  mess,  Mr.  President — and  I 
have  found  that  the  more  you  learn 
about  it  the  more  daunting  it  looks. 

We  must  examine  all  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  thrift  losses  so  we  can 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  problems  that 
have  plagued  the  industry  and  vigor- 
ously pursue  criminal  activity  that  led 
to  taxpayer  losses.  Nevertheless,  the 
main  task  has  to  be  to  clean  up  this 
problem,  and  to  do  so  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  administration  got  off  to  a  good 
start  by  proposing  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Reform,  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  [FIRREA].  Presi- 
dent Bush  recognized  that  we  faced  a 
very  significant  problem  and  proposed 
legislation,  promptly  acted  upon  and 
improved  by  the  House  and  Senate, 
that  offered  a  good  first  step  at  resolv- 
ing the  savings  and  loan  industry's 
problems.  I  did  not  support  every  ele- 
ment of  the  President's  legislation,  dis- 
agreeing, for  instance,  with  its  off-bal- 
ance financing  scheme  and  the  plan  to 
allow  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  become  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision [OTS]  without  Senate  confirma- 
tion. However,  on  balance,  I  thought 
the  President's  plan  was  worthy  of  sup- 
port. 

I  have  become  concerned  by  the  ad- 
ministration's implementation  of 
FIRREA.  The  S&L  crisis  deserves  to  be 
a  high  priority.  Yet  it  seems  that  the 
administration  has  not  been  giving  the 
S&L  crisis  the  urgent  attention  that  it 
requires.  A  variety  of  factors  led  to 
this  conclusion:  The  sluggish  pace  of 
resolutions  of  failed  Institutions,  the 
very  slow  pace  of  asset  sales,  and  the 
reports  I  have  received  of  the  difficul- 
ties many  individuals  and  businesses 
are  experiencing  In  seeking  to  work 
with,  or  purchase  properties  from,  the 
RTC.  These  factors  raise  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  level  of  coordination 
between  the  various  agencies  involved 
in  the  S&L  rescue  operation  and  the 
lack  of  overall  guidance  from  the  ad- 
ministration. Too  often,  it  has  seemed 
like  no  one  was  in  charge  or,  worse, 
that  several  people  thought  they  were. 

I  also  found  the  administration's  pro- 
tracted delay  in  filling  many  of  the  po- 


sitions related  to  the  S&L  bailout  trou- 
bling. The  President  waited  more  than 
6  months  after  FIRREA's  enactment  to 
name  the  two  public  members  of  the 
RTC  Oversight  Board,  which  is  charged 
with  developing  the  policies  to  guide 
the  RTC  in  its  efforts  to  close  or  merge 
insolvent  S&L's  and  liquidate  remain- 
ing assets.  After  a  long  delay,  the  ad- 
ministration chose  to  appoint  part- 
time  rather  than  full-time  members  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board. 
The  Banking  Committee  has  not  held 
hearings  on  the  nominations  because  of 
the  decision  to  offer  part-time  nomi- 
nees. There  was  also  a  long  delay  in  the 
appointment  of  the  RTC's  Regrional  Ad- 
visory Boards.  Finally,  the  administra- 
tion knew  of  M.  Danny  Wall's  depar- 
ture as  Director  of  OTS  for  nearly  4 
months  before  naming  a  replacement,  2 
days  after  a  judicial  decision  forced  the 
issue. 

All  of  these  elements  contributed  to 
my  reservations  about  the  progress  of 
the  plan  to  resolve  the  problems  facing 
the  thrift  industry  and  the  deposit  in- 
surance fund.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
administration  has  simply  not  given 
this  matter  priority  and  attention 
commensurate  with  its  cost  and  impor- 
tance. I  am  also  concerned  that  the 
overall  structure  of  the  President's 
S&L  rescue  operation  is  too  cum- 
bersome and  has  contributed  to  the 
slow  progress  thus  far.  The  wide  vari- 
ety of  individuals  and  agencies  in- 
volved obscures  responsibility  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  reach  swift  deci- 
sions and  act  promptly.  The  legislation 
I  introduce  today,  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Simplification  Act  of  1991,  is  de- 
signed to  streamline  this  structure. 

The  legislation  would  accomplish 
this  by  reducing  the  number  of  agen- 
cies involved  in  S&L-related  Issues.  A 
number  of  entities  would  be  abolished 
and  their  responsibilities  transferred  to 
other  already-existing  agencies.  The 
RTC  Oversight  Board,  the  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board  [FHFB],  and 
the  OTS  would  all  be  abolished  under 
the  proposal. 

While  the  RTC  Oversight  Board 
would  cease  to  exist,  the  separate  RTC 
Board  of  Directors  would  remain  in 
place  and  continue  to  direct  the  Cor- 
poration's operations.  This  Board 
would  be  expanded  by  adding  four  full- 
time  independent  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  One  of  the 
four  would  chair  the  RTC  Board,  pro- 
viding the  S&L  rescue  effort  with  a 
full-time  "czar"  to  oversee  this  mas- 
sive operation.  The  members  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
[FDIC]  Board  would  continue  to  serve 
on  the  RTC  Board.  The  Board  would 
have  seven  voting  members  because  the 
OTS  Director  would  leave  the  Board 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
would  become  a  nonvoting  member  of 
both  the  RTC  and  FDIC  Boards. 

The  present  structure  has  been  de- 
scribed as  providing  two  heads  for  the 


RTC.  This  arrangement  makes  It  dif- 
ficult for  the  RTC  to  act  quickly  with 
one  voice  and  leads  to  confusion  over 
who  is  actually  In  charge  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  early  months  of  the  RTC 
saw  conflicts  between  the  two  boards. 
The  confusion  and  disarray  were 
among  the  factors  that  led  to  Daniel 
Kearney's  resignation  as  President  of 
the  Oversight  Board  last  year. 

We  have  also  seen  the  Oversight 
Board  decline  to  act  on  a  number  of 
important  RTC  policy  decisions.  For 
example,  the  Board  decided  that  its  ap- 
proval was  not  necessary  for  the  RTC 
to  employ  discounts  or  to  use  auctions 
to  sell  property  acquired  trom  insol- 
vent thrifts.  If  the  Oversight  Board  de- 
clines to  involve  itself  in  this  sort  of 
policy  decision,  I  can't  help  but  wonder 
why  we  have  an  Oversight  Board  at  all. 

More  recently,  the  Oversight  Board 
has  permitted  the  RTC  to  work  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  enlist 
the  Service's  assistance  with  the  iden- 
tification of  properties  with  significant 
natural,  cultural,  recreational,  or  sci- 
entific value.  The  discussions  between 
the  RTC  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  pro- 
duced a  memorandum  of  understanding 
which  apparently  had  been  signed  by 
both  parties.  Unfortunately,  at  the  last 
minute  the  Oversight  Board  switched 
gears,  decided  that  the  matter  was  a 
policy  rather  than  an  operational  mat- 
ter after  all,  and  killed  the  proposal. 
With  a  consolidated  board,  such  con- 
flicts between  the  RTC's  policy  and 
operational  arms  could  be  avoided. 

Elimination  of  the  Oversight  Board 
would  remove  one  level  of  the  bureauc- 
racy directing  the  RTC's  actions.  Con- 
solidating the  Oversight  Board's  policy 
guidance  and  the  RTC  Board's  respon- 
sibility for  day-to-day  operations  is 
more  efficient  and  would  lead  to  swift- 
er decisionmaking  and  Implementation 
at  the  RTC.  SALSA  would  also  prohibit 
the  RTC  Board  from  conducting  closed 
meetings  except  when  considering  indi- 
vidual transactions.  There  has  been 
some  controversy  about  closed  Over- 
sight Board  meetings  and  dispute  over 
whether  the  Oversight  Board  has  the 
authority  to  hold  such  meetings.  The 
legislation  would  clarify  that  the  new 
consolidated  Board  does  not  have  such 
authority.  This  provision  makes  the 
RTC  decisionmaking  process  open  to 
the  public  while  preserving  the  con- 
fidentiality necessary  for  the  RTC 
when  considering  individual  trans- 
actions involving  private  parties. 

The  present  Oversight  Board  Includes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  These  three  individuals 
have  a  wide  variety  of  important  re- 
sponsibilities and  resolving  the  S&L 
crisis  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  mat- 
ters competing  for  their  time  and  at- 
tention. The  RTC  should  be  directed  by 
individuals  without  major  responsibil- 
ities in  other  areas.  The  consolidated 
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board  this  legrlslatlon  would  establish 
Includes  the  members  of  the  FDIC 
Board,  who  direct  an  agency  that  per- 
forms tasks  similar  to  the  RTC.  Since 
FIRREA  makes  the  FDIC  the  exclusive 
manager  of  the  RTC,  a  policy  role  for 
the  FDIC  Board  will  improve  coordina- 
tion between  RTC  policy  and  day-to- 
day operations.  The  Board's  four  full- 
time  public  members  appointed  by  the 
President  would  ensure  that  the  RTC  is 
overseen  by  individuals  whose  atten- 
tion would  not  be  diverted  to  other  im- 
portant responsibilities.  This  arrange- 
ment would  provide  the  necessary  ac- 
countability for  the  operations  of  the 
RTC  while  simplifying  the  Corpora- 
tion's structure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
have  authority  over  the  Resolution 
Funding  Corporation,  the  "shell"  en- 
tity which  issues  the  bonds  to  finance 
the  RTC,  and  would  review  the  RTC's 
operating  plan  and  approve  its  budget. 
This  would  maintain  administration 
control  over  the  RTC's  purse  strings. 
Additional  RTC  funding  would  con- 
tinue to  require  congressional  author- 
ization. 

The  legislation  would  also  abolish 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  and 
transfer  supervisory  authority  over 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Authority  over  thrift-holding 
companies  would  move  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  currently  regulates 
bank  holding  companies.  To  minimize 
disruption  of  the  S&L  rescue.  OTS 
would  not  be  abolished  until  August 
1992,  when  OTS  is  slated  to  complete 
its  task  of  placing  insolvent  thrifts 
under  RTC  conservatorship. 

Supervising  banks  and  thrifts  re- 
quires similar  expertise  and  regula- 
tions. In  FIRREA,  we  moved  to  har- 
monize capital  standards  and  other 
regulatory  requirements  for  banks  and 
thrifts.  This  is  a  welcome  trend.  We 
should  take  a  further  step  in  having 
the  same  regulator  oversee  both  feder- 
ally chartered  banks  and  thrifts.  This 
will  ensure  that  both  types  of  institu- 
tions receive  similar  regulatory  treat- 
ment and  compete  on  a  level  playing 
field. 

Abolishing  OTS  would  reduce  the  du- 
plication of  resources  within  two  regu- 
latory bodies.  It  would  promote  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  some  costs.  However, 
I  do  not  advocate  eliminating  the  ex- 
pertise that  exists  within  the  OTS.  I 
expect  that  many  OTS  personnel  would 
move  to  the  Comptroller's  Office  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  as  those  agencies  take 
over  responsibility  for  thrift  regula- 
tion. 

My  proposal  would  also  make  the 
OCC  an  independent  agency  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  administration's  financial 
restructuring  proposal  consolidates  na- 
tional bank  and  thrift  supervision  into 
a  new  Federal  banking  agency.  How- 
ever, the  new  agency  would  remain  a 


part  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
leval  of  failures  among  banks  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Reserve  compared 
to  those  supervised  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  suggests  the  value  of  an 
independent  regulator  in  supervising 
banks  and  preventing  failures. 

Consolidating  bank  and  thrift  super- 
vision would  also  be  a  step  toward  in- 
creased functional  regulation  of  finan- 
cial services  and  markets.  Functional 
regulation  is  an  important  element  of 
many  proposals  to  modernize  our  regu- 
latory structure  to  reflect  develop- 
ments in  the  rapidly  changing  financial 
services  industry.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Banking  Committee  heard 
testimony  on  this  matter  from  Gerald 
Corrigan,  president  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  a  leading  ad- 
vocate of  the  functional  approach  to 
regulation.  This  approach  deserves 
careful  attention  as  we  consider  finan- 
cial restructuring  legislation  later  this 
year. 

Abolishing  OTS  does  not  mean  there 
is  no  place  for  financial  institutions 
that  concentrate  on  home  lending,  the 
traditional  role  of  S&L"s.  I  believe 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  and 
market  niche  for  such  institutions. 
Consolidating  regulatory  supervision 
does  not  necessarily  mean  we  should 
abandon  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
system  and  other  efforts  to  encourage 
and  support  mortgage  credit  and  lend- 
ing. However,  I  do  believe  we  can  re- 
duce the  number  of  Federal  home  loan 
banks. 

Cui-rently,  there  are  12  such  institu- 
tions. The  12  banks  have  combined 
overhead  expenses  of  nearly  $285  mil- 
lion. This  is  almost  as  much  as  the  en- 
tire thrift  industry's  contribution  to 
the  S&L  bailout— $300  million  per  year. 
SALBA  would  reduce  this  to  no  more 
than  five,  allowing  for  efficiencies  as 
the  banks  consolidate  duplicative  ac- 
tivities and  resources.  The  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  and  OTS  can  make  do  with 
five  regional  offices,  so  surely  an  effi- 
cient Federal  home  loan  bank  system 
could  consolidate. 

The  legislation  would  also  abolish 
the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board 
[FHFB].  The  President's  delayed  ap- 
pointment of  part-time  members  to 
this  Board  clearly  indicates  that  the 
administration  does  not  believe  that 
the  Board  is  important  to  our  efforts  to 
support  housing  or  to  the  S&L  rescue 
plan.  The  legislation  would  transfer  re- 
spon$ibility  for  supervising  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  FIRREA  established  an 
Affordable  Housing  Program  financed 
by  contributions  from  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  administered  by 
the  FHFB.  Under  SALSA,  HUD  would 
administer  this  program.  We  can  and 
should  consider  other  arrangements. 
For  example,  we  may  want  to  establish 
or  designate  one  supervising  entity  for 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks  and  Gov- 
ernnient  sponsored  enterprises. 


The  legislation  clarifies  that  any  ex- 
isting lights,  duties,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  OTS,  and  the  FHFB 
are  not  affected  by  the  legislation,  nor 
shall  any  lawsuits  or  other  legal  ac- 
tions be  abated  by  the  legislation.  An- 
other provision  provides  that  existing 
orders,  resolutions,  determinations, 
and  regulations  of  the  abolished  agen- 
cies will  remain  in  force  unless  and 
until  changed  by  the  successor  agen- 
cies. These  are  important  transition 
provisions  to  limit  the  disruption  and 
confusion  that  might  otherwise  result 
from  the  legislation. 

The  legislation  would  also  restruc- 
ture the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC 
by  removing  the  Director  of  OTS— 
abolished  by  the  legislation— from  the 
Board  and  making  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  a  nonvoting  member. 
There  would  be  three  voting  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom  would  serve  as  Chairman. 

Another  provision  of  the  legislation 
relates  to  the  disposition  of  environ- 
mentally significant  property  acquired 
by  the  RTC.  FIRREA  contained  a  pro- 
vision to  help  encourage  the  sale  of  en- 
vironmentally valuable  property  to  ap- 
propriate governmental  agencies  and 
conservation  groups.  I  believe  an  im- 
portant market  exists  for  such  prop- 
erties. However,  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed with  the  RTC's  efforts  to 
pursue  $uch  sales  and  the  recent  deci- 
sion not  to  enter  into  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  regarding  the  identi- 
fication of  these  properties. 

For  tkis  reason,  I  am  proposing  new 
procedures  to  guide  the  disposition  of 
environmentally  significant  property. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
be  assigned  the  task  of  identifying 
properties  with  significant  natural, 
cultural,  recreational,  or  scientific 
value.  Interior  Department  officials 
are  better  suited  to  perform  this  task 
than  the  RTC  and  this  change  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  RTC  to  de- 
velop itis  own  expertise,  allowing  the 
RTC  to  focus  on  its  primary  respon- 
sibilities. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  direct  the  RTC  to  transfer  par- 
ticular properties  with  significant  nat- 
ural value  to  Federal  or  State  agencies. 
The  RTC  would  also  be  required  to  pro- 
vide public  agencies  and  nonprofit  con- 
servation groups  with  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  such  property  before  it  can 
be  offered  to  other  purchasers. 

SALSA  would  also  further  restrict 
the  RTC's  ability  to  borrow  so-called 
working  capital.  Currently,  the  RTC 
can  borrow  up  to  85  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  assets  it  holds,  available 
cash,  and  any  borrowing  authority  not 
yet  used  by  the  Resolution  Funding 
Cor]?oration,  the  shell  corporation  that 
raises  funds  for  the  RTC.  The  legisla- 
tion would  reduce  this  limit  of  75  per- 
cent. 

Rising  estimates  of  the  need  for 
working  capital  and  the  impact  of  this 
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borrowing  on  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit have  focused  attention  on  this 
topic.  The  RTC  may  not  be  able  to 
repay  working  capital  borrowing  if  the 
returns  fh>m  asset  sales  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  expected.  The  value 
of  the  assets  held  by  the  RTC  is  a  mov- 
ing target  and  current  estimates  may 
prove  high.  For  this  reason,  allowing 
the  RTC  to  borrow  up  to  85  percent  of 
the  value  of  its  assets  could  prove 
risky.  We  may  need  to  allow  further 
borrowing  by  the  RTC  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  present  process  allows 
the  RTC  too  much  leeway  to  borrow 
without  congressional  approval. 

This,  then,  is  what  my  proposal 
would  do.  Many  of  the  problems  that 
we  saw  last  year  may  be  attributed  to 
the  growing  pains  that  can  be  expected 
at  the  start  of  any  project  of  this  scope 
and  magnitude.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
the  problems  can  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  cumbersome  structure  of  the 
President's  plan.  The  administration 
may  be  moving  more  aggressively  on 
the  S&L  rescue  now  but  a  cumbersome 
structure  has  not  helped  so  far  and 
may  again  lead  to  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Although  I  did  not  Include  it  in  this 
legislation,  I  believe  we  should  seri- 
ously consider  consolidating  regulation 
of  most  insured  depository  institu- 
tions. Establishing  one  independent 
regulator  would  help  ensure  that  all  in- 
stitutions receive  consistent  treatment 
and  compete  on  a  level  playing  Held. 
FIRREA  was,  in  many  ways,  a  step  in 
this  direction.  Passage  of  SALSA 
would  go  a  step  further  by  folding  OTS 
into  the  Comptroller's  Office.  If  we 
keep  moving  toward  more  consistent 
and  functional  regulation,  and  I  think 
we  should,  moving  to  a  single,  inde- 
pendent regulator  for  depository  insti- 
tutions would  be  efficient.  Rather  than 
chartering  and  regulating  different 
types  of  institutions  to  meet  different 
needs  in  the  financial  marketplace,  we 
could  simply  allow  institutions  to  de- 
termine their  own  market  niche. 

Congress  will  consider  sigmificant  fi- 
nancial legislation  this  year.  Deposit 
insurance  reform  and  financial  restruc- 
turing proposals  are  high  on  the  agen- 
da of  both  the  administration  and  the 
Banking  Committees.  We  will  also  need 
to  provide  the  RTC  with  additional  re- 
sources. The  proposals  included  in 
SALSA  should  be  an  Important  part  of 
the  debate  on  these  Issues.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  to  work  with  Chair- 
man RiEOLE,  Senator  Garn,  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee as  we  address  Issues  related  to 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  and  the 
financial  services  industry. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Moynihan): 

S.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  condition  the 

availability  of  security  assistance  for  a 

foreign  country  on  that  country's  com- 


pliance with  fundamental  gruarantees 
of  international  humanitarian  law  ap- 
plicable in  situations  of  armed  conflict, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

WAR  CRIMES  PREVENTION  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  War  Crimes  Pre- 
vention Education  Act  of  1991.  I  am 
joined  In  this  effort  by  my  fWend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN]. 

The  war  In  the  Persian  Gulf  brought 
home  in  a  very  vivid  way  the  impor- 
tance of  respect  for  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions  and  the  other  legal  instru- 
ments that  regulate  the  conduct  of 
armed  conflict. 

A  heightened  Interest  in  these  rules 
of  warfare  came,  and  rightly  so,  as  sus- 
picions of  Iraqi  mistreatment  of  our 
POW's  was  confirmed  in  interviews 
Saddam's  henchmen  publicized  for 
propaganda  pvu'poses. 

In  a  nation  with  disturbing  memories 
of  the  torture  of  United  States  pris- 
oners In  another  war — Vietnam — these 
Images  were  seared  upon  our  con- 
sciences In  a  way  the  Brute  of  Baghdad 
could  only  dimly  understand. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Important  to  re- 
member that  both  before  August  2  of 
last  year  and  after,  Saddam  Hussein 
oversaw  the  massive  violations  of  all 
civilized  conduct  regarding  warfare. 

The  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion against  both  Iraqi  Kurds  and 
against  Iranian  combatants;  the  rape 
of  Kuwait  and  the  unprovoked  Scud  at- 
tacks against  Israel's  civilian  popu- 
lation; the  abuse  of  American  and 
other  allied  POW's— all  these  acts  of 
barbarism  reaffirm  the  need  for  a  new, 
and  strengthened  world  order. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  the  problem  of  war  crimes 
is  not  the  statutes  which  seek  to  pre- 
vent them.  Rather  it  is  the  need  for  a 
more  concerted  effort  by  nations  to 
make  sure  such  rules  are  applied. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  1949  G€ne- 
va  Conventions  and  other  rules  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  warfare  is  to 
persuade  nations  that  they  will,  in 
times  of  war,  avoid  certain  Inhumane 
acts  while  ensuring  the  performance  of 
other  fundamental  guarantees. 

The  four  conventions  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  sick  and  wounded  on 
land;  the  protection  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  sea  and  those  who  become 
shipwrecked;  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  the  protection  of  ci- 
vilians in  times  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  seeks  to  re- 
dress a  gaping  hole  in  our  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation.  Currently  U.S.  aid 
is  conditioned  on  a  country's  respect 
for  human  rights  and  its  nonsponsor- 
ship  of  terrorism.  There  are,  however, 
no  explicit  provisions  for  a  cutoff  of  as- 
sistance for  those  countries  which  com- 
mit war  crimes. 

This  bill  remedies  that. 


This  bill  ensures  that  all  govern- 
ments receiving  American  security  as- 
sistance teach,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  Geneva  Conventions  and  other  rel- 
evant rules  of  war  to  their  own  sol- 
diers. 

This  would  include  warnings  that  or- 
ders by  superiors  to  violate  those  rules 
are  illegal  and  should  be  disobeyed. 
Following  orders  Is  no  defense  against 
war  crimes. 

And  second,  if,  despite  the  training 
received  in  this  area,  a  nation  commits 
gross  violations  of  international  stand- 
ards governing  the  conduct  of  armed 
conflict,  all  foreign  assistance  except 
for  humanitarian  aid  will  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  President,  the  gulf  should  have 
taught  us  the  lesson  that  the  old  chest- 
nut—that "the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is 
my  friend"  is  a  false  standard  upon 
which  to  base  our  foreign  policy. 

It  was  part  of  our  cold  war  strategy, 
and  it  didn't  work  well  then  either. 

We  considered  Saddam  our  friend  be- 
cause he  was,  back  in  the  19eO's,  the 
enemy  of  the  Iranians — who  at  the 
time  were  also  our  enemy  of  choice. 
And  look  what  our  so-called  "friend" 
Saddam  then  went  on  to  do. 

Throughout  the  decade,  we  helped 
Saddam  help  himself  to  our  tech- 
nology, our  financial  credits  and  even 
our  intelligence. 

And,  all  the  while,  Saddam  was 
stockpiling  weapons  that  seemed  to 
make  him  confident  he  could  take  on 
the  entire  world — and  win. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  Gen. 
George  Marshall  made  a  very  sage 
observation. 

Undoubtedly  he  was  thinking  of  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin.  But  General  Marshall 
could  have  been  just  as  easily  talking 
about  Saddam  when  he  noted  that 
countries  that  do  not  respect  the 
human  rights  of  their  own  citizens  are 
unlikely  to  make  good  international 
neighbors  either. 

We  must  never  forget,  as  we  have  for- 
gotten so  often  in  the  past,  that  to- 
day's friendly  dictator  may  be  tomor- 
row's war  criminal. 

The  United  Nations  should  rigorously 
pursue  and  punish  Iraqis  responsible 
for  the  atrocities  committed  against 
Kuwaitis,  the  Scud  attacks  against  Is- 
raeli civilians,  and  the  abuse  of  United 
States  war  prisoners. 

And  I  especially  mean  Saddam  Hus- 
sein himself. 

Today  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  if  not  on  the  eve  of  a  celebrated 
New  World  Order.  It  is  time  to  take 
stock  of  where  we  have  been,  and  where 
we  are  going.  And  certainly  part  of 
that  calculation  includes  the  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  possibility  we 
will  embrace  a  future  Saddam  based  on 
a  quick  read  of  who  today's  enemies  of 
our  enemies  are. 

The  War  Crimes  Education  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1991,  had  it  been  in  effect  in 
1983,  would  have  prevented  the  United 
States  the  embarrassment  of  having  to 
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go  to  war  this  year  against  a  govern- 
ment which  we  only  recently  were  aid- 
ing. 

It  would  have  disassociated  Ameri- 
ca's good  name  and  international 
standing  from  Iraq  as  the  Kurds  and 
the  Iranians  faced  Saddam's  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

And  it  would  have  served  as  a  signal 
that  not  only  does  the  United  States 
expect  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions  governing  armed  conflict 
by  our  own  troops,  but  also  by  those  of 
nations  which  receive  our  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  my 
bill,  "armed  conflict"  means  a  declared 
war  or,  in  its  absence,  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Armed  Forces  of  two  or  more 
States,  as  well  as  hostilities  involving 
government  and  dissident  Armed 
Forces  occurring  within  the  territory 
of  a  particular  State.  This  definition  is 
rooted  in  the  terms  of  article  3  com- 
mon to  all  four  Geneva  Conventions. 

Mr.  President,  violations  of  humani- 
tarian law  are  fundamentally  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  basic  philosophy. 

They  are  incompatible  with  long- 
term  relationships  by  other  nations 
with  the  United  States. 

Violations  of  rules  of  armed  conflict 
by  recipients  of  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance also  tend  to  undermine  support  by 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  these  programs. 

And  serious  violations  of  the  laws  of 
warfare  by  friendly  Armed  Forces  se- 
verely dama.ge  their  own  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  declama- 
tory statements  about  new  world  or- 
ders is  past.  The  War  Crimes  Preven- 
tion Education  Act  of  1991  seeks  to 
help  bring  a  truly  new  era  to  our  plan- 
et. We  owe  the  men  and  women  return- 
ing home  from  the  gulf  no  less  an  ef- 
fort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  copy 
of  my  bill  to  be  published  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  Amer- 
ican legal  scholar  Robert  K.  Goldman 
and  recent  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  573 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
8BCT10N  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'War  Crimes 
Prevention  Education  Act  of  1991". 
SBC    ».    PROHIBnKmS    ON    ASSISTANCE    FOR 
COUNTRIES  VIOLATING  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL      GUARANTEES       OF       INTER- 
NATIONAL HUMANITARIAN  LAW. 

Chapter  1  of  part  ni  of  the  Foreigm  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  mr.  PKOHrarnoNS  on  assistance  for 

COUNTRIES  violating  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL GUARANTEES  OF  INTER- 
NATKMAL  HUMANITARIAN  LAW. 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  A  principal  goal  of 
the  forel^  policy  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  to  promote  the  increased  observance  by 


all  oountrles  of  fundamental  guarantees  of 
international  humanitarian  law  applicable 
in  situations  of  armed  conflict. 

"(Z)(A)(i)  Except  under  circumstances  spec- 
ified in  this  section,  no  foreign  assistance 
may  be  provided  to  any  country  the  govern- 
ment of  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  fundamental  guar- 
antees of  international  humanitarian  law  ap- 
plicable in  situations  of  armed  conflict. 

•(il)  Foreign  assistance  may  not  be  pro- 
vided to  the  police,  domestic  intelligence,  or 
similar  law  enforcement  forces  of  a  country, 
and  licenses  may  not  be  issued  under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979  for  the  ex- 
port of  crime  control  and  detection  instru- 
menCB  and  equipment  to  a  country,  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  fengages  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  fundamental 
guarantees  of  international  humanitarian 
law  applicable  in  situations  of  armed  con- 
flict unless  the  President  certifies  in  writing 
to  tlK  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
iwheO  licenses  are  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979),  that 
extrajordinary  circumstances  exist  warrant- 
ing provision  of  such  assistance  and  issuance 
of  such  licenses. 

"I ill)  Assistance  may  not  be  provided 
under  chapter  5  of  part  11  (relating  to  inter- 
national military  education  and  training)  to 
a  country  the  government  of  which  engages 
in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
fundamental  guarantees  of  international  hu- 
manitarian law  applicable  in  situations  of 
armed  conflict  unless  the  President  certifies 
m  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Comnr.ictee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  extraordinary  circumstances  exist 
warranting  provision  of  such  assistance. 

•■iB)iii  No  foreign  assistance  may  be  avail- 
able to  any  country  that  refuses  to  provide 
satisfactory  assurances  to  the  United  States 
Government  that  its  training  programs  for 
military  officers  will  include  adequate  in- 
struction on  compliance  with  fundamental 
guarantees  of  international  humanitarian 
law  applicable  in  situations  of  armed  con- 
flict, or  whose  arm.ed  forces  commit  gross 
violations  of  such  guarantees  during  an 
armed  conflict. 

••(ii)  The  President  may,  after  submitting 
the  basis  for  his  decision  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress, waive  the  application  of  this  subpara- 
graph if  he  determines  that  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  requires 
such  waiver. 

"(3)  In  furtherance  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
12).  the  President  shall  formulate  and  con- 
duct international  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  in  a  manner  that 
will  promote  and  advance  fundamental  guar- 
antee! of  international  humanitarian  law  ap- 
plicable in  situations  of  armed  conflict  and 
shall  avoid  identification  of  the  United 
Statei,  through  such  programs,  with  govern- 
ments which  violate  fundamental  guarantees 
of  international  humanitarian  law  applicable 
in  situations  of  armed  conflict. 

■■(b)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  presentation  materials  for  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  proposed  for  each  fiscal 
year,  a  full  and  complete  report,  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs,  with  respect  to  practices 
regarding  the  observance  of  and  respect  for 
fundamental  guarantees  of  international  hu- 
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manltarian  law  applicable  in  situations  of 
armed  conflict  In  each  country  proposed  as  a 
recipient!  of  foreign  assistance.  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  government  falls  within  the 
provisloas  of  subsection  (a)(3)  and  in  the 
preparation  of  any  report  or  statement  re- 
quired uader  this  section,  consideration  shall 
be  given  to — 

"(1)  the  relevant  findings  of  appropriate 
international  organizations,  including  non- 
governmental organizations,  such  as  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross; 
and 

"(2)  tht  extent  of  cooperation  by  such  gov- 
ernment in  permitting  an  unimpeded  inves- 
tigation by  any  such  organization  of  alleged 
violations  of  fundamental  guarantees  of 
international  humanitarian  law  applicable 
in  situations  of  armed  conflict. 

"(c)  Congressional  Requests  for  infor- 
mation.—(i)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  by  resolu- 
tion of  either  such  House,  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall,  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  such  request,  transmit  to  both 
such  committees  a  statement,  prei>ared  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  with  respect  to  the  country  des- 
ignated in  such  request,  setting  forth— 

■'(A)  all  the  available  information  about 
observance  of  and  respect  for  fundamental 
guarantees  of  international  humanitarian 
law  applicable  in  situations  of  armed  con- 
flict by  that  country,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  practices  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ment with  respect  thereto; 

■'(B)  the  steps  the  United  States  has  taken 
to— 

"(i)  promote  respect  for  and  observance  of 
fundamental  guarantees  of  international  hu- 
manitarian law  applicable  in  situations  of 
armed  conflict  by  that  country  and  to  dis- 
courage any  practices  which  are  inimical  to 
such  guarantees,  and 

■■(ii)  publicly  or  privately  call  attention  to, 
and  dlsaaoclate  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  assistance  provided  for  such  country 
from,  such  practices; 

■•(C)  wttether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  notwithstanding  any  such 
practices— 

■■(i)  e;ctraordlnary  circumstances  exist 
which  necessitate  a  continuation  of  foreign 
assistance  for  such  country,  and.  If  so,  a  de- 
scription of  such  circumstances  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  assistance  should  be  con- 
tinued (subject  to  such  conditions  as  Con- 
gress may  impose  under  this  section),  and 

'■(ii)  on  all  the  facts  It  Is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  provide  such 
assistance;  and 

"(D)  such  other  information  as  such  com- 
mittee or  such  House  may  request. 

"(2)(A)  A  resolution  of  request  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered In  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  601(b)  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(B)  The  term  'certification',  as  used  in 
section  601  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tihls  subsection,  a  resolution  of  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  In  the  event  a  statement  with  respect 
to  a  country  Is  requested  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  but  is  not  trans- 
mitted In  accordance  therewith  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  such  request,  no  foreign 
assistance  shall  be  delivered  to  such  country 
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except  as  may  thereafter  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  for  such  country  unless  and 
until  such  statement  is  transmitted. 

"(4)(A)  In  the  event  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  Is  transmitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  thereafter  adopt  a  joint  res- 
olution terminating,  restricting,  or  continu- 
ing foreign  assistance  for  such  country.  In 
the  event  such  a  joint  resolution  is  adopted, 
such  assistance  shall  be  so  terminated,  so  re- 
stricted, or  so  continued,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  Any  such  resolution  shall  be  consid- 
ered In  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  601(b)  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(C)  The  term  'certification",  as  used  in 
section  601  of  such  Act,  means,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  statement  trans- 
mitted under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(d)  AvAiLABiLrrv  OF  Funds.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  as- 
sistance may  be  made  available  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  to  any  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  President  finds  that  such 
a  significant  improvement  in  its  record  re- 
garding fundamental  guarantees  of  inter- 
national humanitarian  law  applicable  in  sit- 
uations of  armed  conflict,  including  the 
making  of  restitution  to  victims,  has  oc- 
curred as  to  warrant  lifting  the  prohibition 
on  furnishing  such  assistance  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS.— In  allocating 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
foreign  assistance,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  significant  improvements  in 
the  records  of  recipient  countries  regarding 
fundamental  guarantees  of  international  hu- 
manitarian law  applicable  in  situations  of 
armed  conflict,  including  the  making  of  res- 
titution to  victims,  except  that  such  alloca- 
tions may  not  contravene  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(f)  Report  on  Assis-^ance.— Whenever  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  applied,  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  before  making  any  funds 
available  pursuant  to  those  subsections.  The 
report  shall  specify  the  country  involved,  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  justification  for  providing  the 
assistance,  including  a  description  of  the  sig- 
nificant Improvements  which  have  occurred 
in  the  country's  record  regarding  fundamen- 
tal guarantees  of  international  humani- 
tarian law  applicable  in  situations  of  armed 
conflict,  including  the  making  of  restitution 
to  victims.". 

"(g)  DEFINmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  "armed  conflict'  means  a  de- 
clared war  or,  in  its  absence,  hostilities  be- 
tween the  armed  forces  of  two  or  more 
states,  as  well  as  hostilities  occurring  within 
the  territory  of  a  particular  state  as  referred 
to  in  Article  3  of  each  of  the  four  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949; 

"(2)  the  term  'foreign  assistance'  means— 

"(A)  security  assistance; 

"(B)  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  development  assistance);  and 

"(0)  donations  and  credit  sales  of  agricul- 
tural  commodities  under   the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Act  of  1954, 
but  does  not  include  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; 

"(3)  the  term  "four  Creneva  Conventions  of 
1949'  means— 

"(A)  the  Convention  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  in 


Armed  Forces  In  the  Field,  opened  for  signa- 
ture on  August  12,  1949,  at  Geneva; 

"(B)  the  Convention  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Condition  of  Wounded,  Sick  and  Ship- 
wrecked Members  of  Armed  Forces  at  Sea, 
opened  for  signature  on  August  12,  1949,  at 
Geneva; 

"(C)  the  Convention  relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War,  opened  for  signa- 
ture on  August  12,  1949,  at  Geneva;  and 

"(D)  the  Convention  relative  to  the  Protec- 
tion of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War, 
opened  for  signature  on  August  12,  1949,  at 
Geneva; 

"(4)  the  term  'fundamental  guarantees  of 
international  humanitarian  law  applicable 
in  situations  of  armed  conflict'  refers  to 
those  guarantees  contained  in  the  four  Gene- 
va Conventions  of  1949  and  to  such  other 
guarantees  applicable  to  all  armed  conflicts 
as  are  recogmized  by  customary  inter- 
national law  (articles  4  through  6  of  Addi- 
tional Protocol  II  to  such  Conventions); 

"(5)  the  term  'humanitarian  assistance' 
means  food,  clothing,  medicine,  or  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  and  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  provision  of  weapons,  weapons  sys- 
tems, ammunition,  or  other  equipment,  vehi- 
cles, or  material  which  can  be  used  to  inflict 
serious  bodily  harm  or  death;  and 

"(6)  the  term  'security  assistance'  means — 

"(A)  assistance  under  chapter  2  (military 
assistance)  or  chapter  4  (economic  support 
fund)  or  chapter  5  (military  education  and 
training)  or  chapter  6  (peacekeeping  oper- 
ations) or  chapter  8  (antiterrorism  assist- 
ance) of  part  II  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services, 
extensions  of  credits  (including  participa- 
tions in  credits),  and  guarantees  of  loans 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  or 

"(C)  any  license  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices to  or  for  the  armed  forces,  police,  intel- 
ligence, or  other  internal  security  forces  of  a 
foreign  country  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

SEC.   3.   INTERNA'nONAL  MILITARY  EDUCA'HON 
AND  TRAINING  (DIET). 

Saction  543(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2357b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "human  rights"  the  following: 
"and  of  basic  issues  relating  to  fundamental 
guarantees  of  international  humanitarian 
law  applicable  in  situations  of  armed  con- 
flict (as  defined  in  section  620F(d)(4))". 
SEC.  4.  POUCE  TRAINING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  660(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2420(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  training  relating  to 
fundamental  guarantees  of  international  hu- 
manitarian guarantees  applicable  in  situa- 
tions of  armed  conflict  (as  defined  in  section 
620F(d)(4)).". 

(b)  HONDL-RAS  AND  El  SALVADOR.— Section 
660(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"or  prolonged  detention  without  trial"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  gross  violations 
of  fundamental  guarantees  of  international 
humanitarian  law  applicable  In  situations  of 
armed  conflict  (as  defined  In  section 
620F(d)(4))". 
SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1993. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  M«r.  3, 1961] 

Justice:  What  Iraq  Owes  Its  Victimb 

(By  Robert  P.  Turner) 

The  fighting  In  the  Persian  Gulf  appears 
over,  but  fundamental  questions  remain  to 
be  resolved. 

Just  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  world  com- 
munity to  expend  billions  of  dollars  and  risk 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  In  order  to  up- 
hold the  legral  principle  that  aggression  must 
not  be  allowed  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  equally  clear  rules  that  states  are  le- 
gally responsible  for  their  wrongful  con- 
duct—and that  civilian  and  military  leaders 
who  plan,  order  or  engagre  In  "war  crimes" 
are  personally  responsible  for  their  actions. 

The  principle  of  "state  responsibility"  for 
wrongful  conduct  is  universally  accepted  in 
international  law.  as  Is  the  doctrine  of  "rep- 
arations. "  In  its  1928  Case  Concerning  the 
Factory  at  Chorzow,  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  explained  that  the  "es- 
sential principle  contained  In  the  actual  no- 
tion of  an  illegal  act  ...  is  that  reparation 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  wipe  out  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  illegal  act  and  reestablish 
the  situation  which  would.  In  all  probability, 
have  existed  if  that  act  had  not  been  com- 
mitted." 

But  since  "restitution  in  kind"  Is  often  not 
possible  (e.g..  victims  of  torture  and  murder 
can't  be  made  whole  a^ain),  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  reparations  Is  "indemnity"  or 
monetary  damages.  A  third  type  of  repara- 
tion under  international  law  is  "satisfac- 
tion." a  remedy  that  primarily  serves  to  ad- 
dress an  injured  state's  loss  of  honor  or  dig- 
nity. This  might  Involve  a  public  admission 
by  the  wrongdoing  state  that  Ito  action  was 
unlawful— as  well,  perhaps,  as  punishment  of 
those  who  played  a  role  in  the  wrongful  con- 
duct. 

A  major  reason  for  Insisting  on  reparations 
is  that  such  "costs"  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
other  states  that  might  contemplate  initiat- 
ing aggression.  It  is  all  the  more  important 
in  the  present  case,  given  the  brutal  and  out- 
rageous nature  of  the  Iraqi  conduct  of  the 
war— and.  in  particular,  the  senseless  de- 
struction of  Kuwait  during  the  final  days  of 
occupation. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  oil  that  will  be 
lost^not  only  from  the  hundreds  of  wells  set 
ablaze  by  Saddam's  forces  but  also  that  in- 
tentionally dumped  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  If 
the  world  community  were  to  announce  that 
every  barrel  of  lost  oil  will  be  regarded  as  a 
lost  barrel  of  Iraqi  oil— giving  Kuwait  the 
choice,  perhaps,  of  "restitution  in  kind"  by 
replenishment  from  Iraqi  oil  wells  or  of  "in- 
demnity" through  cash  payments— that 
might  serve  as  a  useful  signal  the  next  time 
an  ag-gressor  army  contemplates  gratu- 
itously laying  waste  to  a  neighbor's  natural 
resources.  Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R^Ind.)  has 
already  proposed  that  the  coalition  "forge  an 
agreement  with  Iraq"  to  divert  a  "large  per- 
centage" of  oil  revenues  to  reparations,  with 
the  rest  going  to  the  "constructive  rebuild- 
ing of  Iraq."  In  addition  to  claims  by  Kuwait 
and  Israel,  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  in 
the  coalition  have  strong  claims  against  Iraq 
for  the  costs  of  the  military  operations  ne- 
cessitated by  Iraq's  refusal  to  abide  by  its 
treaty  commitments  and  the  directives  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Another  fundamental  "rule  of  law"  that 
ought  not  be  undermined  by  the  present  cri- 
sis is  the  principle  established  at  Nuremberg 
that  Individuals— Including  high  government 
officials — are  criminally  responsible  for  their 
participation  in  the  planning  and/or  carrying 
out  of  the  war  crimes.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, in  this  regard,  that  Iraq  joined  with 
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the  entire  world  in  1946  in  approving  a  U.N. 
Oener&l  Assembly  resolution  affirming  that 
the  Nuremberg  Principles  are  a  part  of  cus- 
tom«ry  international  law. 

Under  Article  6  of  the  Nuremberg  Charter, 
these  principles  Include  clear  prohibitions 
against  three  types  of  crimes: 

Crimea  against  peace,  involving  the  "plan- 
ning, preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a 
war  of  ag'gresslon,  or  a  war  in  violation  of 
International  treaties." 

War  crimes,  involving  violations  "of  the 
laws  or  customs  of  war,"  such  as  "ill-treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  .  killing  of  hos- 
tag-es,  plunder  of  public  or  private  property. 
wanton  destruction  of  cities,  towns  or  vil- 
lages, or  devastation  not  justified  by  mili- 
tary necessity." 

Crimes  against  humanity,  which  includes 
"m«irder,  extermination,  enslavement,  de- 
portation, or  other  inhumane  acts  commit- 
ted against  any  civilian  population,  before  or 
during  the  war."  Article  7  of  the  charter  es- 
tablished the  important  principle  that  even 
heads  of  state  who  engaged  In  war  crimes  are 
not  protected  by  traditional  rules  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity. 

While  the  Security  Council,  to  date,  has 
not  formally  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  poet-conflict  war-crimes  tribunal.  Resolu- 
tion 674  of  Oct.  29  expressly  acknowledged 
that  Iraq  was  liable  for  grave  breaches  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Conventions,  as  were  "individ- 
uals who  commit  or  order  the  commission" 
of  such  war  crimes.  In  addition,  it  observed 
that  "under  international  law  it  [Iraq]  is  lia- 
ble for  any  loss,  damage  or  injury  arising  In 
regard  to  Kuwait  and  third  SUtes,  and  their 
nationals  and  corporations,  as  a  result  of  the 
Invasion  and  illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq."  The  Security  Council  "Invited"  all 
states  "to  collect  relevant  Information  re- 
garding their  claims,  and  those  of  their  na- 
tionals and  corporations,  for  restitution  or 
financial  compensation  by  Iraq  with  a  view 
to  such  arrangements  as  may  be  established 
In  accordance  with  International  law."  Thus. 
In  addition  to  Its  efforts  to  uphold  the  prohi- 
bition against  aggressive  war  embodied  in 
Article  2(4)  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Security  Council  has  set  the  stage 
for  enforcing  the  "rule  of  law"  regarding  rep- 
arations and  war  crimes. 

Much  consideration  has  obviously  already 
been  given  to  these  Issues.  Pentagon  spokes- 
man Pete  Williams  said  last  week  that  mili- 
tary lawyers  have  been  "keeping  track  of  po- 
tential war  crimes,  since  this  invasion  start- 
ed on  Aug.  2."  Saudi  Lt.  Gen.  Khalid  Bin  Sul- 
tan put  It  this  way:  "We  warn  all  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  many  crimes  against  inno- 
cent civilians  in  Kuwait,  whether  by  rape, 
murder  or  torture,  that  they  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible before  an  International  court  of 
Justice  and  will  be  treated  as  criminals  of 
war." 

There  will,  understandably,  be  voices  of 
caution,  reminding  us  of  the  harm  done  by 
the  harsh  regime  of  reparations  applied  to 
Germany  following  Its  defeat  in  World  War 
1 — which  many  scholars  believe  paved  the 
way  for  the  next  war.  Others,  no  doubt,  will 
argue  that  the  Iraqi  people  should  not  be  fur- 
ther punished  for  the  horrendous  behavior  of 
Saddam. 

But  If,  as  I  believe,  the  primary  justifica- 
tion for  bringing  Saddam's  aggressive  war  to 
an  end  was  to  uphold  the  "rule  of  law,"  it 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  for  the  world  com- 
mnnlty  to  weaken  the  very  important  legal 
principles  of  state  responsibility  and  individ- 
nal  Uablllty  for  war  crimes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  cease-flre,  how  can 
these  important  legal  principles  be  affirmed? 


In  various  ways,  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
total  conquest  of  Iraq;  Military  officers  cap- 
tured in  Kuwait  City  may  be  incarcerated 
until  a  full  investigation  concerning  possible 
war  crimes  can  be  conducted;  Saddam  him- 
self may  lawfully  be  tried — in  absentia  if 
necesaary,  following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished at  Nuremberg  with  respect  to  the  trial 
of  the  missing  Martin  Bormann.  This  would 
mean  that  Saddam  would  be  subject  to  ar- 
rest and  punishment  at  any  time. 

U.N.  sanctions — including  an  embargo  on 
exportB  and  non-humanitarian  imports — 
might  be  maintained  until  Iraq  agrees  to  set- 
tle its  financial  debts  and/or  surrender  for 
trial  at  least  the  most  notorious  accused  war 
criminals.  Furthermore,  the  world  commu- 
nity certainly  may  condition  any  forbear- 
ance on  full  reparations  upon  reasonable 
international  supervision  and  controls  over 
Iraqi  weapons  programs  and  future  military 
posture. 

Whether  this  tragic  experience  leads  to  a 
new  era  of  real  international  order,  or  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  new  Saddam  Husseins 
may,  in  substantial  part,  be  determined  by 
the  ultimate  costs  that  potential  aggressors 
perceive  to  have  been  imposed  upon  Saddam 
and  his  fellow  war  criminals  in  response  to 
their  unconscionable  behavior. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7.  1991] 

AMERICA'S  Frankenstein's  Monster 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Iraq's  army  will  not  fare  as  well  in  this  war 
as  it  did  against  Iran.  This  time,  the  Iraqis 
won't  have  the  United  States  to  help  them. 

At  least,  not  directly.  But  Saddam  Hussein 
does  have  the  fruits  of  a  secret  six-year  in- 
telligence exchange  with  the  United  States 
to  draw  on  as  he  fights  American  forces. 

Saddam  knows  more  about  American  bat- 
tlefield intelligence  capabilities  than  all  but 
a  handful  of  other  foreign  leaders,  thanks  to 
Ronald  Reagan,  William  Casey  and  aides. 
The  fact  that  Saddam  still  has  secure  com- 
munication channels  to  his  corps  command- 
ers in  the  middle  of  history's  heaviest  air 
raids  suggests  that  he  knew  enough  about 
U.S.  interception  and  jamming  abilities  to 
take  special  steps  to  thwart  them. 

The  Iraqi-U.S.  intelligence  connection  was 
the  poasonous  acorn  from  which  sprouted  a 
giant  oak  of  misunderstanding  between 
Baghdad  and  Washington.  Casey's  CIA  was  so 
busy  telling  Saddam  our  secrets  that  it  had 
little  time  or  stomach  to  gather  his.  Reagan 
and  Casey  also  forgot  to  warn  Saddam  that 
there  were  limits  to  American  tolerance  of 
brutality  and  aggression.  The  oak  of  mis- 
understanding helped  produce  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

An  American  official  involved  in  the  U.S. 
decision  to  give  the  Iraqis  coordinates  on 
Iranian  troops'  positions  and  other  data  de- 
rived from  U.S.  satellite  photography  offers 
a  diffarent  metaphor.  The  exchange  was  to 
be  "the  bait  on  the  hook,"  this  official  says, 
a  polioy  morsel  to  draw  the  Guirs  most  mili- 
tarily powerful  Arab  state  away  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  more  cynical,  hidden  reason  was  to 
keep  Iraq  in  the  war  and  bleeding  Iran.  But 
that  devious  scheme  was  lost  sight  of  as  U.S. 
Policy  makers  convinced  themselves  that 
Saddam  had  the  makings  of  becoming  "our 
S.O.B."  With  coaching  from  the  CIA  and  the 
State  Department,  the  Iraqi  strongman 
would  moderate.  Instead,  he  became  Ameri- 
ca's own  Frankenstein's  monster. 

The  existence  of  the  Iraqi-U.S.  intelligence 
conneotion  was  exposed  in  1966.  Iraqi  offi- 
cials publicly  (and  falsely)  complained  that 
Washington  had  provided  Baghdad  with  doc- 


tored Intelligence  to  cause  Iraqi  defeats. 
What  was  not  exposed  was  that  the  exchange 
began  two  full  years  before  Washington  and 
Baghdad  established  diplomatic  relations  in 
July  of  19W. 

In  1982  Iraq  was  still  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Hat  of  governments  that  sponsored 
terrorism.  But  Saddam's  regime  was  re- 
moved tram  that  list  at  about  the  time  the 
CIA  began  turning  over  its  secret  data;  that 
Is.  at  a  time  when  Iraq  was  in  no  direct  dan- 
ger of  being  overwhelmed  by  Iranian  troope 
and  when  notorious  terrorist  groups  were 
still  based  in  Baghdad. 

With  no  secure  channels  Into  Baghdad, 
Washington  routed  the  intelligence  data 
through  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Amman.  It  was 
so  sensitive  that  Jordan's  King  Hussein  per- 
sonally oversaw  the  transfer  to  Baghdad.  By 
1985  Casey  had  opened  a  CIA  shop  in  Baghdad 
to  manage  the  traffic.  Not  even  the  "acci- 
dental" Iraqi  fighter  attack  on  the  USS 
Stark  in  May  of  1987  Interrupted  the  fiow  be- 
fore the  war's  end  in  1988. 

"My  sense  was  that  it  was  primitive  raw 
data  on  coordinates  and  troop  positions,  but 
it  saved  the  Iraqis  from  being  overrun  in  sev- 
eral key  battles,"  recalls  Howard  Telcher, 
who  direcced  political  military  affairs  on  the 
White  House's  National  Security  Council 
staff  from  1983  to  1986.  "You  have  to  ask  now 
what  Saddam  learned  about  us  from  what  he 
was  seeing.  He  seems  to  have  switched  quick- 
ly to  more  secure  land-line  communications 
to  his  commanders  after  we  neutralized  his 
microwave  relay  network.  It  is  fair  to  ask 
when  he  ttegan  to  build  in  so  much  redun- 
dancy." 

Telcher's  own  story  is  Washington  policy 
making  at  farce.  I  first  met  him  in  1978, 
when  he  was  a  young  government  analyst  al- 
ready predicting  that  Iraq  would  invade  Iran. 
His  detailed  analyses  of  Iraq's  growing  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  ambitions  were  well 
ahead  of  the  curve.  But  when  Teicher  put 
these  Into  a  secret  policy  paper  at  the  Penta- 
gon the  next  year,  senior  Carter  administra- 
tion officials  kicked  It  back  to  him,  ridicul- 
ing the  idea  that  Iraq  would  invade  Iran— a 
year  before  that  happened. 

Opposing  cuddling  up  to  Iraq  led  Teicher 
onto  the  periphery  of  the  Iran-contra  scan- 
dal, which  cost  him  his  NCS  job.  Now  in  pri- 
vate business  in  Washington,  one  of  the  best 
analysts  of  Iraq's  military  Is  unconsulted  by 
a  government  at  war  with  Iraq.  He  is  not 
even  consulted  by  the  talk  shows.  Sic  transit 
gloria  Waatilngton. 

The  polat  is  not  to  recite  Individual  past 
judgments,  right  and  wrong,  on  Iraq.  The 
point  Is  that  the  entire  system  failed.  The 
CIA  developed  a  vested  interest  in  seeing 
Saddam  at  a  customer,  as  our  kind  of  dlc- 
Utor.  It  i|  hard  to  believe  that  Intelligence 
gathering  on  Saddam  and  his  regime  was  as 
vigorous  as  it  should  have  been.  We  forgave 
Saddam  too  quickly  when  he  apologized  for 
the  Stark  and  then  gassed  his  own  citizens 
for  that  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  "bait  on  the  hook"  gave  the  practi- 
tioners of  espionage  a  dominant  position  In 
the  U.S. -Iraqi  relationship.  Saddain  prompt- 
ly assigned  one  of  his  top  intelligence 
operatives  as  his  ambassador  to  Washington. 
The  United  States  did  In  Baghdad  what  It  did 
in  other  Arab  capitals  during  the  past  three 
decades:  It  made  the  CIA  station  chief  more 
important  in  local  eyes  than  the  U.S.  ambas- 
sador. 

Washington  will  be  tempted  to  repeat  this 
mistake  in  dealing  with  the  brutal,  secretive 
governments  of  the  Middle  East.  Syria,  a  co- 
alition partner  against  Iraq,  is  a  current  can- 
didate. But  the  blood  borne  on  Desert  Storm 
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shows  what  folly  reliving  that  bit  of  history 
would  be. 

The  American  University. 
Washington,  DC,  March  6.  1991. 
Hon.  ALAN  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
War  Crimes  Prevention  Education  Act  of 
1991.  As  one  who  for  over  ten  years  has 
taught  international  humanitarian  law.  i.e., 
the  laws  of  armed  conflict,  and  has  inves- 
tigated and  documented  serious  violations  of 
this  law  in  numerous  conflicts,  I  strongly  en- 
dorse enactment  of  this  legislation.  By  de- 
sign and  as  elaborated,  this  bill  advances 
fundamental  goals  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
of  the  international  community  as  well. 

As  a  State  Party  to  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, the  United  States  has  an  affirma- 
tive obligation  to  respect  and  to  ensure  the 
fundamental  guarantees  enshrined  in  these 
instruments  under  all  circumstances.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Conventions  impose  an  express 
obligation  on  all  State  Parties  to  search  for 
persons  alleged  to  have  committed  grave 
breaches,  i.e.,  war  crimes,  to  bring  them  to 
trial  or  extradite  them  and  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  suppress  all  acts  contrary  to  the 
Conventions.  By  conditioning  U.S.  security 
assistance  on  a  recipient  government's  train- 
ing of  its  armed  forces  in  international  hu- 
manitarian law  and.  most  importantly,  by 
denying  or  terminating  such  assistance  to  a 
government  which  grossly  violates  the  fun- 
damental guarantees  of  this  law  in  situa- 
tions of  armed  conflict,  this  bill  seeks  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  commission  of  war 
crimes  during  armed  conflicts.  As  such,  it 
Implements  one  of  the  basic  goals  of  the  Con- 
ventions and  strengthens  our  government's 
duty  to  ensure  respect  for  these  instruments. 

This  bill  also  advances  important  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  considerations  which  led  the  Congress 
in  1976  to  link  security  assistance  to  a  par- 
ticular country's  human  rights  record  also 
support  its  linking  such  assistance  to  that 
country's  compliance  with  basic  humani- 
tarian law  norms  during  armed  conflicts. 
These  considerations  are  articulated  clearly 
in  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  which  declares,  inter  alia,  that  a 
principal  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  obligations  under  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  "in  keeping  with  our  constitu- 
tional heritage  and  traditions."  shall  be  "to 
promote  the  Increased  observance  of  Inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  by  all 
countries."  It  also  directs  the  President  to 
formulate  and  conduct  security  assistance 
programs  in  a  manner  which  will  promote 
and  advance  human  rights  and  "avoid  identi- 
fication of  the  United  States  with  govern- 
ments which  deny  to  their  people  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms." 

This  Is  a  sound  and  enduring  statement  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  By  engrafting,  in 
an  analogous  manner,  humanitarian  law  con- 
siderations on  U.S.  security  assistance  pro- 
grams, this  bill  not  only  poses  no  conflicts 
for  our  national  security  Interests,  but  actu- 
ally will  promote  and  enhance  those  inter- 
ests in  the  long  run.  There  is.  In  my  view, 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  U.S.  security 
interests  than  furnishing  security  assistance 
to  a  country  whose  armed  forces  systemati- 
cally violate  fundamental  guarantees  of  hu- 
manitarian law  during  armed  conflicts.  Such 
violations  by  recipients  of  U.S.  security  as- 
sistance not  only  undermine  public  and  con- 


gressional support  for  such  programs,  but  in- 
evitably reflect  adversely  on  our  government 
and  us  as  people.  In  such  situations,  the 
United  SUtes  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
identified  as  an  accomplice  to  these  unlawful 
and  frequently  barbaric  acts. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this  bill  is 
not  duplicative  of  existing  statutory  condi- 
tions on  security  assistance  programs.  While 
human  rights  law  and  international  humani- 
tarian law  have  mutually  reinforcing  norms 
and  share  a  common  core  of  irreducible  or 
non-derogable  rights,  they  essentially  have 
different  fields  of  application.  Although 
technically  applicable  during  armed  con- 
flicts and  other  emergency  situations, 
human  rights  law  is  preeminently  peacetime 
law.  In  fact,  the  principal  human  rights  trea- 
ties contain  clauses  permitting  state  parties 
to  lawfully  suspend  the  great  majority  of 
guaranteed  rights  during  emergency  situa- 
tions. Since  a  situation  of  armed  conflict, 
particularly  internal  hostilities,  ordinarily 
constitutes  a  public  emergency,  the  state  in 
principle  would  be  free  to  invoke  its  rights 
to  derogate. 

In  contrast.  International  humanitarian 
law  applias  during  armed  conflicts.  Its  fun- 
damental guarantees  are  designed  to  protect 
and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  victims  of 
such  conflicts  and  thus  affords  these  persons 
far  more  protection  than  do  the  general 
guarantees  of  human  rights  law,  requires 
state  parties  to  enact  domestic  legislation 
necessary  to  provide  effective  penal  sanc- 
tions for  persons  who  commit  or  order  any 
grave  breach  of  the  Conventions.  Such 
breaches,  entailing  individual  criminal  re- 
sponsibility, violate  fundamental  guarantees 
of  persons  or  property  protected  by  the  Con- 
ventions and  are  regarded  as  war  crimes. 

In  this  connection,  the  phrase  in  the  bill 
"violations  of  fundamental  guarantees  of 
international  humanitarian  law  applicable 
in  situations  of  armed  conflict"  implicitly 
refers  to  and  incorporates  by  reference  the 
"grave  breach"  provisions  in  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions,  as  well  as  other  war  crimes  rec- 
ognized by  customary  international  law. 
Further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  in  order 
for  infractions  of  these  fundamental  guaran- 
tees to  meet  the  "gross  violations"  standard 
in  the  bill,  these  violations  by  the  armed 
forces  would  have  to  be  so  recurrent  and  sys- 
tematic as  to  constitute  a  practice  attrib- 
utable to  the  government.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  appropriately  does  not  mandate  denying 
or  terminating  security  assistance  to  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  occasional  violation  that  in- 
evitably occurs  during  all  armed  conflicts. 

Skeptics  will  claim  that  the  bill  contains 
unworkable  and  intrusive  standards  that,  if 
implemented,  will  further  complicate  and 
burden  the  Executive's  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  But,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  similar 
dire  predictions  and  objections  were  made  in 
1976  by  opponents  of  Section  502B.  Just  as 
that  legislation  seeks  to  avoid  this  country's 
identification  with  governments  that  grossly 
violate  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  this  bill  distances  the  United  States 
from  governments  whose  armed  forces  gross- 
ly violate  fundamental  gruarantees  of  inter- 
national humanitarian  law.  This  is  sound 
and  timely  legislation  which  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  such,  I  commend  it  to  your 
colleagues. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Kogod  Goldman, 
Professor  of  Law  and 
Louis  C.  James  Scholar. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kennkdy.  B4r. 

MOYNIHAN,      Mr.      INOUYB.     Mr. 

PKLL,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  SIMON. 

and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  affectional  or 
sexual  orientation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CIVIL  rights  amendments  act 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Kerry], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  MOY- 
nihan].  the  Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE  and  Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL  and  Mr. 
Chafee],  and  the  Senator  firom  niinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  which  would  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  housing, 
public  accontunodations,  or  federally 
assisted  programs  on  the  basis  of  affec- 
tional or  sexual  orientation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  our  Na- 
tion's civil  rights  laws  are  amended  to 
make  it  clear  that  discrimination 
against  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
their  sexual  orientation  is  wrong.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  just  as  wrong 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  an  indi- 
vidual's sexual  orientation  as  it  is  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  reli- 
gion, race,  age,  national  origin,  or  dis- 
ability. We  have  an  obligation  to  fight 
against  invidious  discrimination  what- 
ever the  form.  Our  laws  must  prevent 
unfair  discrimination  against  all  indi- 
viduals. 

Justice  and  fair  play  are  deeply  em- 
bedded concepts  in  our  society.  Dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  an  individ- 
ual's sexual  orientation  is  simply  un- 
fair. It  also  violates  the  traditional 
American  respect  for  privacy  and  Indi- 
vidual freedoms. 

Despite  the  general  view  that  dis- 
crimination against  individuals  be- 
cause of  sexiial  orientation  Is  wrong, 
there  is  little  question  that  gay  and 
lesbian  Americans  repeatedly  face  dis- 
crimination, hostility,  and  prejudice  in 
many  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. This  legislation  is  needed  to  bring 
an  end  to  that  discrimination,  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  remedy  to  redress  viola- 
tions of  individual  rights,  and  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  type  of  discrimina- 
tion is  wrong  and  unlawful. 

Mr.  President,  this  legrislation  would 
not  establish  any  special  treatment  or 
rights.  It  would  simply  extend  to  gay 
men  and  lesbian  women  basic  protec- 
tions against  invidious  discrimination 
because  of  sexual  orientation. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  Is  long  past 
due  for  this  fundamental  concept  of 
fairness  to  be  embedded  in  our  civil 
rights  laws.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 
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unanimous  consent   that   the 
the    bin    be    printed    in    the 


I  ask 
text  of 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  574 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights 
Amendments  Act  of  1991". 

SBC.  S.  PUBUC  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

(a)  Equal  Access.— Section  201  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  "re- 
ligion," the  following:  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subaectlon: 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  -affec- 
tional or  sexual  ortentatlon'  means  male  or 
female  homosexuality,  heterosexuallty.  and 
bisexuallty  by  orientation  or  practice,  by 
and  between  consenting  adults.". 

(b)  PROHiBrnoN  on  Discrimination  Re- 
quiREO  BY  Law.— Section  202  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2000a-l)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "All  persons': 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "religion,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "affectional  or  sexual  orientation."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subaectlon: 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  af- 
fectional or  sexual  orientation"  means  male 
or  female  homosexuality,  heterosexuallty. 
and  bisexuallty  by  orientation  or  practice. 
by  and  between  consenting  adults.". 

SBC.  a.  PUBLIC  FAdLITIES. 

Section  301  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  "re- 
ligion." the  following:  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subaectlon: 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  •af- 
fectional or  sexual  orientation'  means  male 
or  female  homosexuality,  heterosexuallty, 
and  bisexuallty  by  orientation  or  practice, 
by  and  between  consenting  adults.". 
BBC  4.  FEDBBALLY  ASSISTED  OPPORTUNITIES. 

SecUon  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  aOOOd)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "No  person  "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "color,"  the  follow- 
ing: "affectional  or  sexual  orientation,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subaectlon: 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  af- 
fectional or  sexual  orientation'  means  male 
or  female  homosexuality,  heterosexuallty. 
and  bisexuallty  by  orientation  or  practice. 
by  and  between  consenting  adults.". 

aw:,  i.  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsections  (a)  through 
(e),  and  (j).  of  section  703,  and  sections  704(b), 
708(g).  and  717(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-2  (a)  through  (e),  and  (j), 
aOOOe-3(b),  2000e-5(g).  and  2000e-16(a))  are 
amended  by  inserting  after  "sex,"  each  place 
the  term  appears  the  following:  "affectional 
or  sexual  orientation,". 

(b)  Unlawful  Employment  practices  — 
Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000e- 
3(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "sex"  the  first  "place 
the  term  appears  the  following:  ",  affectional 
or  sexual  ortentatlon";  and 


(2)  by  inserting  after  "sex"  the  second 
place  the  term  appears  the  following;  ".  af- 
fectional or  sexual  orientation,". 

(c)  Employment  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment—Section  717(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-16(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"sex"  the  following:  ",  affectional  or  sexual 
orientation,". 

(d)  Definition.— Section  701  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2000e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection; 

"(1)  The  term  'affectional  or  sexual  ori- 
entation' means  male  or  female  homosexual- 
ity, heterosexuallty,  and  bisexuallty  by  ori- 
entation or  practice,  by  and  between  con- 
senting adults.". 

SEC.  a.  INTERVENTION  AND  PROCEDURE 

Section  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000h-2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whenever"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "sex"  the  following; 
■'.  affectional  or  sexual  orientation,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'af- 
fectional or  sexual  orientation'  means  male 
or  female  homosexuality,  heterosexuallty, 
and  bisexuallty  by  orientation  or  practice, 
by  and  between  consenting  adults.". 

SEC.  7.  HOUSING  SALE.  RENTAL.  FINANCING.  AND 
BROKERAGE  SERVICES. 

(a)  Sale  or  Rental  of  Housing.— Section 
804  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3604),  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "reli- 
gion," each  place  the  term  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "affectional  or  sexual  orientation,". 

(b)  PiNANciNG  of  Housing.— Section  805  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3605)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "religion,"  the  following;  "af- 
fectional or  sexual  orientation,". 

(c)  Provision  of  Brokerage  Services.— 
Section  806  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3606)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "religion."  the 
following;  "affectional  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion, ". 

(d)  Definition.— Section  802  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3602)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

"(p)  'Affectional  or  sexual  orientation' 
means  male  or  female  homosexuality,  het- 
erosexuallty, bisexuallty  by  orientation  or 
practioe.  by  and  between  consenting 
adults.". 

SEC.  8.  PREVENTION  OF  INTIMIDATION, 

Section  901  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3631)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"religion."  each  place  the  term  appears  the 
following:  "affectional  or  sexual  orientation 
(as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  802),  ". 
SEC.  9.  BULE  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

No  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  permit  or  require — 

(1)  that  a  determination  regarding  the  ex- 
istence of  discrimination  be  based  on  any 
statistical  difference  between— 

(A)  the  incidence  of  persons  of  a  particular 
affectional  or  sexual  orientation  in  the  gen- 
eral population;  and 

(B)  the  incidence  in  the  activity  in  which 
such  discrimination  is  alleged:  or 

(2)  the  fashioning  of  any  remedy  requiring 
any  sort  of  quota  for  persons  of  any  particu- 
lar affectional  or  sexual  orientation  in  the 
activity  in  which  such  discrimination  is  al- 
leged. 

SEC.  10.  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  PROTECTED. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  disclose  a  personal  affec- 
tional or  sexual  orientation. 


March  6,  1991 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Mitchell. 


Mr.     MOYNIHAN,     Mr.     Metzen- 

BAUM,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.   INOUYE.   Mr.   Shelby.   Mr. 

Daschle,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Pell,  and  Ms.  Mdculski): 
S.    575.   A   bill   entitled   the    "Radon 
Testing  for  Safe  Schools  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

radon  testing  for  safe  schools  act 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Radon 
Testing  For  Safe  Schools  Act.  This  bill, 
which  Sanator  Chafee  and  nine  other 
Senators  are  cosponsoring,  will  address 
the  health  threat  that  radon  poses  in 
our  country's  schools. 

Mr.  President,  radon  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  environmental  health 
risks  facing  the  country  today.  EPA  es- 
timates that  as  many  as  16.000  people 
die  of  lung  cancer  each  year  from  expo- 
sure to  nadon.  In  September  1988  EPA 
and  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  issued 
a  national  health  advisory  urging  peo- 
ple to  teat  their  homes  after  survey  re- 
sults showed  that  one  in  four  homes  in 
17  States  surveyed  has  elevated  radon 
levels.  At  the  Superfund  Subcommit- 
tee's hearing  on  this  bill  last  year.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General  Vernon  Houk 
said  that  the  evidence  of  the  health 
threat  posed  by  radon  is  the  strongest 
of  any  environmental  contaminant. 

In  April.  1989.  EPA  completed  a  pilot 
survey  to  measure  radon  levels  in  130 
schools  across  the  country.  This  survey 
found  that  one  in  five  classrooms  has 
elevated  radon  levels  and  that  over  half 
of  the  schools  tested  have  at  least  one 
classroom  with  elevated  radon  levels. 
And  Assistant  Surgeon  General  Houk 
testified  at  our  hearing  that  radon 
poses  a  greater  risk  to  children  than  to 
adults.  Our  Nation's  children  are  need- 
lessly exposed  to  dangerous  radon  lev- 
els. whicU  may  be  especially  hazardous 
to  their  developing  lungs. 

Fortunately,  it  is  relatively  simple 
and  inexpensive  to  test  for  and  miti- 
gate elevated  levels  of  radon.  EPA  esti- 
mates that  the  average  cost  to  test  a 
school  is  roughly  $1,000  and  that  the 
average  mitigation  cost  is  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  per  school.  Given 
these  facts,  it  is  inexcusable  to  simply 
ignore  the  threat  posed  by  radon  to 
schoolchildren. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  radon  in 
schools.  Legislation  I  wrote,  which  was 
included  In  the  1986  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act,  re- 
quires EPA  to  "identify  the  locations 
in  the  United  States  where  radon  is 
found  in  structures  where  people  nor- 
mally liye  or  work,  including  edu- 
cational institutions."  And  in  1988,  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Chafee,  Senator  Mitchell, 
myself,  aad  others  requiring  EPA  to 
conduct  a  national  survey  of  radon  in 
schools. 

The  Raion  Testing  For  Safe  Schools 
Act  builds  on  this  national  effort  to 
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identify  radon  prone  areas.  It  requires 
schools  in  priority  radon  areas  des- 
igmated  by  EPA  to  test  for  radon  with- 
in 2  years  of  a  designation.  EPA  would 
be  required  to  develop  gruldelines  for 
the  testing  and  remediation  of  radon  in 
school  buildings.  And  EPA  would  pro- 
vide S5  million  per  year  for  5  years  to 
States  to  assist  schools  in  remediating 
elevated  radon  levels. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  same  bill  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Environment  Committee 
last  year  and  passed  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  657,  the  Indoor  Air 
Quality  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
body  failed  to  address  this  important 
issue. 

The  Radon  Testing  For  Safe  Schools 
Act  will  expand  our  efforts  to  address 
the  health  threat  that  radon  poses  to 
our  country's  children.  Testing  and 
mitigating  schools,  where  children 
spend  hours  every  day,  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  their  chances  of  con- 
tracting lung  cancer.  This  bill  has  been 
endorsed  by  both  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  National  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  the  American 
Lung  Association  and  the  Coalition  for 
Consumer  Health  and  Safety,  a  coali- 
tion of  20  insurance  companies  and  as- 
sociations and  16  consumer  and  health 
organizations  working  to  improve 
consumer  health  and  safety. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  letters  in  support  of  the  bill,  and 
an  EPA  press  release  urging  schools  to 
test  for  radon  be  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Radon  Testing  for  Safe  Schools  Act". 
FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  Finds  That.— <a)  Ex- 
posure to  radon  g'as  causes  about  20,000  lung 
cancer  deaths  each  year. 

(b)  Radon  may  be  especially  hazardous  to 
small  children  who  spend  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  a  day  in  school  buildings. 

(c)  Testing  for  and  remediation  of  elevated 
levels  of  radon  Is  relatively  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

(d)  Studies  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  indicate  that  54  per  centum  of 
schools  tested  above  have  at  least  one  room 
with  elevated  levels  of  radon  and  that  over  20 
per  centum  of  all  school  rooms  tested  had 
elevated  levels  of  radon. 

(e)  On  April  20,  1969,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  issued 
a  national  advisory  recommending  that  all 
schools  be  tested  for  radon. 

(f)  There  is  a  need  for  improved  informa- 
tion on  proper  methods  and  procedures  for 
testing  and  remediation  of  radon  in  school 
buildings. 

(g)  There  is  a  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   to    provide    financial    assistance    to 


States  and  local  educational  ag'encles  for  Im- 
plementation of  measures  to  reduce  elevated 
levels  of  radon. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  RADON  TESTING  IN  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  3.  Section  307  of  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Act  of  1989  (15  U.S.C.  2601  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  GuiDEUNES.— (1)  Within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  guidelines  on 
testing  for  and  remediating  radon  in  school 
buildings. 

"(2)  After  the  publication  of  guidelines 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  testing  and  re- 
mediation carried  out  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  such  guidelines. 

"(3)  Any  radon  testing  or  remediation  of 
school  buildings  conducted  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  guidelines  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  if  the  testing  or 
remediation  is  conducted  consistent  with 
any  interim  guidance  published  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  State  where  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  guidelines  are 
substantially  consistent  with  the  guidelines 
published  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Requirement  for  Radon  testing.— (D 
Within  two  years  after  designation  by  the 
Administrator  of  an  area  as  a  priority  radon 
area  each  local  educational  agency  located 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  such  designated  area 
shall  conduct  tests  for  radon  in  each  school 
building  owned  or  operated  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  extend  the 
schedule  for  testing  for  radon  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  to  the  date  two  years  from 
the  date  of  publication  of  testing  guidelines 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable,  designate  areas  as  pri- 
ority radon  areas  based  on — 

"(A)  surveys  of  residences  for  radon;  or 

"(B)  the  survey  required  by  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  or 

"(C)  other  date,  including  geological  data. 
The  Administrator  shall  designate  areas  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

"(4)  The  results  of  any  tests  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  by  a  local  eductional 
agency  shall  be  available  for  public  review  in 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  during  normal  business 
hours.  The  local  educational  agency  shall  no- 
tify parent,  teacher,  and  employee  organiza- 
tions of  the  availability  of  such  results  and 
shall  send  the  results  to  the  Administrator 
and  the  a«rency  of  the  State  implementing 
radon  programs. 

"(5)  Any  radon  testing  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  supervised  by  a  per- 
son who  has  received  instruction  pursuant  to 
an  EPA  or  equivalent  State  approved  pro- 
gram, as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
and  shall  use  radon  measurement  devices 
and  methods  approved  by  the  radon  pro- 
ficiency program  established  pursuant  to 
section  305(a)(2)  of  this  title.". 

RADON  IN  SCHOOLS  REMEDIATION  GRANT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4  (a)  authorization.— Section  306(j)(l) 
of  the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of  1969 
(15  U.S.C.  2601  et.  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "1991"  the  following— "and 
$15,000,000  for  flscal  year  1992". 

(b)  School  Remediation.— Section  306(j)  of 
the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of  1969  (15 
U.S.C.  2601  et.  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the      end      thereof     the      following     new 
[taragraphs — 

"(6)  Of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  in  flscal  year  1992,  not  mor«  than 
one  third  shall  be  used  to  implement  radon 
remediation  measures  for  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (11)  and  (12) 
of  subsecion  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(7)  Of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  reserve  an  amount  up  to  2  per 
centum  or  S200,000,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
for  the  purposes  of  making  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  implementation  of 
measures  to  reduce  radon  levels:  Provided, 
That  any  such  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  by  State  law  from  receiving  grant 
assistance  from  the  State:  Provided  further. 
That  the  local  educational  ag-ency  provides 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing such  measures  trom  non-Federal 
sources. 

"(8)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grant  assistance  under  paragraphs  (11) 
and  (12)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S5,000,000  for  each  fis- 
cal years  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

■(c)  Grant  Eligibiljty.- Section  306(c)  of 
the  Indoor  Radon  Abatement  of  1969  (15 
U.S.C.  2601  et.  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  now 
paragraphs — 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  in 
subsection  (i)(4),  payment,  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  loans,  of  costs  of  implementing  re- 
mediation measures  necessary  to  prevent 
levels  of  radon  in  school  buildings  above  the 
appropriate  action  levels  identified  pursuant 
to  section  303(b)(1)  of  this  title:  Provided. 
That  such  payments  are  made  in  consider- 
ation of  the  flnancial  need  of  the  applicant. 

"(12)  Payment  of  costs  of  conducting  radon 
tests  required  pursuant  to  section  30T(d)  of 
this  title:  Provided,  That  such  payments 
shall  be  made  only  in  the  case  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  received  assistance 
payment  to  paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Clarification.— Section  306(g)  of  the 
Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act  of  1969  (15 
U.S.C.  2601  et.  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6), 
(11),  and  (12)". 

"(e)  Testing  and  Remediation  Stand- 
ards.—(i)  Section  306(g)  of  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Act  of  1969  (15  U.S.C.  2661  et.  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  'Giovem- 
ments.— ■  the  following  '(1)'  and  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph — 

"(2)  Any  remediation  measures  for  rednc- 
Ing  radon  in  school  buildings  Implemented 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  supervised 
by  a  person  who  has  been  approved  porsuant 
to  the  proficiency  ];HX>gram  established  iHir- 
suant  to  section  305(aX2)  of  this  title.". 
DEFDOnON 

Sec.  S.  Section  302  of  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Act  of  1969  (15  U.S.C.  2601  et.  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph — 

"(5)  The  term  'priority  radon  area'  means 
an  area  or  region  of  the  United  States  in 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  indoor 
radon  levels  above  the  appropriate  action 
level  Identifled  pursuant  to  section  303(bXl) 
of  this  title.". 

PREEMPTION 

Sec.  6  (a)  (Construction  of  Psovibi(»ib  As 
Not  Preempting  Other  Laws. — Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed,  interpreted,  or 
applied  to  preempt,  displace,  or  8uiq;ilant  any 
other  State  or  Federal  law,  whether  statu- 
tory or  conunon. 
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(b)  Award  of  Costs  and  Damage 
Awards.— Nothlngr  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued or  Interpreted  to  preclude  any  court 
from  awarding  costs  and  damages  associated 
with  the  testing  or  mitigation  of  radon  con- 
tamination, or  a  portion  of  such  costs,  at 
any  time. 

(c)  Construction  of  Provisions  as  Not 
PHOHiBrnNG  More  Stringent  State  re- 
quirements.—Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  or  interpreted  as  preempting  a 
State  from  establishing  any  liability  or  more 
stringent  requirements  with  respect  to  radon 
In  school  buildings  within  such  State. 

(d)  Creation  of  Cause  of  action.— Noth- 
ing In  this  title  creates  a  cause  of  action  or 
In  any  other  way  increases  or  diminishes  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  any  other  law. 

(e)  Effect  of  Provisions  in  Civil  Actions 
FOR  Damages.- It  is  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  subsection  or  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section be  interpreted  as  influencing,  in  ei- 
ther the  plaintiff's  or  defendant's  favor,  the 
disposition  of  any  civil  action  for  damages 
relating  to  radon.  This  subsection  does  not 
affect  the  authority  of  any  court  to  make  a 
determination  in  any  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings under  applicable  State  law  with  respect 
to  the  admission  into  evidence  or  any  other 
use  of  this  title  or  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

The  COALmoN  for 
Consumer  Health  and  Safety-. 
Washington.  DC.  September  28. 1989. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
Chaiman.  Subcommittee  on  Superfund.  Ocean 
and    Water   Protection,    Environment   and 
Public  Works  Committee.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  As  part  of  its 
concern  about  indoor  air  pollution  the  Coali- 
tion for  Consumer  Health  and  Safety  is  writ- 
ing to  express  its  support  of  the  Radon  Test- 
ing for  Safe  Schools  Act. 

We  are  a  coalition  of  20  insurance  compa- 
nies and  trade  associations  and  16  consumer 
and  health  organizations  working  to  improve 
consumer  health  and  safety.  As  our  written 
Agenda  explains — a  copy  of  which  we  are 
pleased  to  enclose— indoor  air  pollution  is 
one  of  the  seven  key  issues  we  are  focusing 
our  efforts  upon.  And  radon,  which  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  estimates 
cauMs  between  5,000  and  20,000  lung  cancer 
deaths  annually,  is  certainy  one  of  the  major 
Indoor  air  contaminants  In  the  country 
today. 

Radon  In  school  buildings,  of  course,  is  of 
particular  concern  because  recent  research 
soneste  that  children  are  even  more 
vulnerale  than  adults  to  the  hazards  of 
radon.  And  testing  done  earlier  this  year  by 
the  EPA  found  unexpectedly  high  radon  lev- 
els in  schools  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

We  believe  that  the  Radon  Testing  for  Safe 
Schools  Act  is  a  prudent,  measured  response, 
baaed  on  the  currently  available  scientific 
evidence,  to  the  problem  of  radon  in  schools. 
It  does  not  require  testing  of  all  schools  in 
the  country,  but  rather  only  of  schools  in 
areaa  identified  by  the  EPA  as  having  ele- 
vated levels  of  radon.  And  by  establishing  a 
modest  program  within  the  EPA  for  the  pro- 
vision of  loans  and  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  high  radon  areas,  the 
leflalaUon  nnakes  It  possible  for  targeted 
Kboola  to  test  for  and.  If  necessary,  mitigate 
hasardooa  radon  levels. 

We  commend  you  for  your  leadership  on 
thla  Important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Al  Parsons, 
American    Insurance 
Association: 
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David  Swankin, 

Consumer  Federation 
of  America; 

Co-Chairs,  Commit- 
tee on  Indoor  Air 
Quality. 


American  Lung  association, 
Washington.  DC  September  8.  1989. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Bvilding. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Lautenberg:  On  behalf  of 
the  American  Lung  Association.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  support  legislation  which  you  plan  to 
introduce  to  require  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  conduct  testing  for  radon  contamina- 
tion in  schools.  '-The  Radon  Testing  for  Safe 
Schools  Act"  represents  a  significant  step 
toward  addressing  and  rectifying  the  health 
threat  posed  by  radon  exposure,  particularly 
in  our  nation's  schools. 

The  ALA  continues  to  be  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  potential  for  increased  expo- 
sure tc  indoor  contaminants  is  exacerbated 
by  the  onslaught  of  energy  conservation 
techniques  and  efforts  to  reduce  heating  and 
cooling  costs  through  the  reduction  of  infil- 
tration and  ventilation.  Radon  is  among  the 
indoor  pollutants  of  primary  concern  to  the 
ALA.  Others  include  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides,  formaldehyde  and  asbestos. 

The  ALA  also  continues  in  its  strong  sup- 
port for  increased  research  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  indoor  and  outdoor  air  pollution.  The 
increase  and  integration  of  research  are  es- 
sential to  permitting  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate control  strategy.  The  testing  and 
radon  mitigation  activities  mandated  in 
your  lagislatlon  are  just  as  critical.  We  know 
that  you  share  this  perspective,  and  again, 
we  congratulate  you  on  the  foresight  shown 
in  the  introduction  of  the  "Radon  Testing 
for  Safe  Schools  Act." 
ancerely, 

Fran  Du  Melle, 
I  Director. 

AMERICAN  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 

Washington,  DC,  November  9.  1989. 
Hon.  FRANK  R.  Lautenberg, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  supports  in  principle 
S.  1697,  the  "Radon  Testing  for  Safe  Schools 
Act."  The  Academy  is  concerned  about  the 
hazards  of  radon  exposure  to  children  and 
commetds  your  efforts  in  this  area. 

We  support  radon  testing  of  schools  by  rep- 
utable companies  and  recommend  that  radon 
reduction  procedures  be  undertaken  when 
elevated  levels  are  indicated.  S.  1697  is  an 
important  measure  that  provides  funding  for 
testing  of  schools  in  areas  identified  as  hav- 
ing elevated  levels  of  radon.  The  legislation 
also  provides  funding  to  assist  in  mitigation. 

While  we  support  S.  1697,  we  have  some 
concerns  that  we  would  like  to  see  addressed: 

The  concept  of  a  radon  high  risk  area 
should  be  clearly  defined. 

There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
companies  with  qualified  staff  to  mitigate 
exposure  to  radon  where  needed  once  testing 
is  comrfeted. 

We  anpreciate  your  attention  to  this  criti- 
cal health  Issue,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  on  this  important  legislation. 
Please  contact  our  office  If  you  have  any 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

BiRT  Harvey,  M.D., 

President. 


EPA  Uroes  Schools  to  Check  for  Radon 

U.S.  Environmental  I>rotectlon  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator William  K.  Reilly  today  rec- 
ommended that  schools  test  their  facilities 
for  radioactive  radon  gas. 

Reilly  said,  "Based  on  work  just  completed 
by  the  agency's  Office  of  Radiation  Pro- 
grams, I  can  report  to  you  today  that  ele- 
vated levetts  of  radon  gas  have  been  found  In 
school  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States.  Indoor  radon  is  one  of  the  major  en- 
vironmentB.1  health  threats  facing  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  am  now  recommending  that 
schools  nationwide  be  tested." 

Reilly  said  he  made  the  decision  to  inform 
the  public  after  examining  preliminary  test 
data  from  130  schools  scattered  across  the 
country  wbich  indicate  that  elevated  radon 
levels  may  be  at  least  as  prevalent  in  schools 
as  in  private  residences. 

EPA  is  recommending  that  schools  test  100 
percent  of  frequently-used  rooms  on  the 
basement-level  and  ground-level  floors.  This 
includes  classrooms,  offices,  libraries,  gym- 
nasiums and  cafeterias.  The  agency  also  rec- 
ommends that  testing  be  conducted  in  the 
cooler  months  of  the  year  when  doors  and 
windows  are  likely  to  be  closed. 

To  assist  school  officials  considering  tak- 
ing radon  measurements  in  their  buildings, 
the  agency  released  interim  guidance  which 
discusses  ffacts  about  radon,  its  health  risks 
and  what  i«  known  about  radon  in  schools.  It 
also  explains  how  to  conduct  testing,  select 
measurement  devices,  which  rooms  to  meas- 
ure and  foQlow-up  actions.  The  guidance  is 
designed  expressly  for  schools,  although  pro- 
tection for  children  involves  testing  In  both 
homes  and  schools.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  ttat  today  we  are  introducing 
a  bill  which,  when  Implemented,  should 
prevent  tjhe  exixjsure  of  thousands  of 
our  school  children  to  dangerous  levels 
of  radon  gas. 

Three  years  ago  I  introduced  the 
Radon  in  Schools  Detection  Act,  a  bill 
Which  required  EPA  to  determine  the 
extent  of  radon  contamination  in  the 
Nation's  schools.  This  bill  was  later 
combined  with  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Mitchell,  to  form  the 
Radon  Program  Development  Act  of 
1988.  The  Senate  unanimously  approved 
this  legitlation.  and  it  was  subse- 
quently signed  into  law. 

EPA  is  currently  implementing  this 
law  by  providing  seed  money  to  States 
to  develop  radon  programs,  issuing 
publications  alerting  homeowners  to 
the  potential  health  effects  of  radon, 
identifying  EPA  approved  contractors 
and  testing  labs,  and  conducting  a  pre- 
liminary assessment  of  radon  in  our 
schools.  The  results  of  this  preliminary 
assessment  are  alarming:  54  percent  of 
the  130  schools  tested  had  at  least  one 
room  with  radon  levels  above  the  EPA 
recommended  action  level. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  builds  on  the  work  we  began  In 
the  last  Congress.  This  legislation,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Lautenberg  and 
myself,  requires  schools  located  In 
radon  hlgH  risk  areas  to  test  for  radon. 
These  hlgk  risk  areas  are  being  identi- 
fied by  EPA  pursuant  to  the  radon  bill 
which  I  and  other  members  of  this 
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conunlttee  authored  in  the  last  Con- 
grress. 

The  legislation  further  provides  a 
loan  and/or  grant  program  of  $5  million 
for  each  of  5  years  for  schools  which 
need  to  mitigrate  radon,  and  need  finan- 
cial assistance  to  do  so.  Although  some 
mitigation  work  can  be  costly,  most 
mitigation  consists  of  adjustments  to 
ventilation,  installation  of  fans,  and 
depressurlzing  and  sealing  a  founda- 
tion. These  techniques  do  not  usually 
cost  a  great  deal. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  steps  to 
protect  our  children  from  radon  gas, 
which  could  be  claiming  as  many  as 
16,000  lives  per  year.  Radon  has  been 
Identified  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  the  largest  single 
source  of  lung  cancer  other  than  smok- 
ing. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  cred- 
it against  tax  for  employers  who  pro- 
vide on  site  day  care  facilities  for  de- 
pendents of  their  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

CREDrr  FOR  EMPLOYEK  EXPENSES  FOR  DAY 
CARE  FACILmES 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
mentum is  growing  in  this  country  for 
child  care  that  is  safe,  affordable,  and 
available.  Congress  responded  to  this 
call  by  enacting  the  first  national  child 
care  legislation  since  World  War  11.  De- 
spite Congress'  landmark  action,  there 
is  still  more  to  be  done. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  so:  This 
Nation  is  "in  the  midst  of  a  child  care 
explosion."  In  1950,  12  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's mothers  with  children  under  6 
years  of  age  were  part  of  the  work 
force.  Since  then,  the  nimiber  of  work- 
ing women  with  preschool  children  has 
more  than  quadrupled.  Families  no 
longer  fit  the  traditional  mold  of  a  fa- 
ther breadwinner  and  mother  home- 
maker.  In  fact,  the  traditional  family 
only  accounts  for  11  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

All  our  evidence  indicates  that  our 
child  care  demand  far  exceeds  supply. 
The  most  recent  census  statistics  indi- 
cate that  there  are  9.4  million  children 
imder  the  age  of  6  whose  mothers  are 
currently  in  the  labor  force.  There  are 
no  comprehensive  national  data  on  the 
number,  types,  or  quality  of  child  day 
care  facilities  in  the  United  States. 
But,  as  of  June  1990,  a  children's  de- 
fense fund  survey  found  that  there 
were  71,645  licensed  child  care  centers 
operating  in  the  United  States.  It  is  es- 
timated that  these  facilities  have  the 
capacity  of  serving  a  total  of  3.8  mil- 
lion children. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  conmiimity  near 
Chicago,  47  youngsters— half  of  them 
younger  than  2 — were  discovered  being 
cared  for  in  a  basement  by  only  one 
adult.  That  program  cost  S25  a  week — 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  most  child  care 


in  the  community.  The  fact  is,  those 
children  were  in  that  child  care  situa- 
tion because  their  parents  could  afford 
no  better.  When  parents  cannot  afford 
adequate  child  care,  children  suffer  and 
there  will  be  some  who  will  pay  with 
their  lives. 

This  Nation  can  do  better.  All  of  us 
must  work  together— parents,  child  ad- 
vocates, the  business  community,  and 
elected  representatives.  We  must  work 
together  to  give  America's  children  a 
better  chance  at  affordable,  reliable 
and  safe  child  care. 

It's  going  to  take  many  innovative 
and  imaginative  solutions.  I  believe 
that  one  of  our  greatest  untapped  re- 
sources is  America's  businesses.  But 
for  much  of  the  Nation,  employer  spon- 
sored child  care  assistance  is  now  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  We  are 
a  country  that  has  6  million  employ- 
ers— 44,000  of  which  have  100  or  more 
employees.  Of  that  number,  about  4,000 
provide  some  kind  of  child  care  support 
to  their  employees,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  child  care  information  and  referral. 
Only  about  1,300  corporations  fund  on- 
site  or  nearby  child  care  facilities. 

I  think  the  role  of  Government  is  to 
improve  the  system  so  that  businesses 
will  come  on  board.  Our  current  tax  in- 
centives for  employer-assisted  child 
care  have  just  not  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment of  increased  child  care  op- 
tions for  working  fsjnilies.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  employer  pro- 
vided child  care  centers  at  the  place  of 
work.  For  the  employer,  starting  up 
and  operating  an  onsite  facility  can  be 
very  costly. 

Onsite  child  care  is  good  for  families 
and  good  for  businesses.  Parents  can 
visit  their  children  at  lunch  or  during 
coffee  breaks.  If  they  work  later  than 
usual,  they  know  the  children  are  right 
there,  well  taken  care  of.  Businesses 
that  pay  attention  to  the  family  con- 
cerns of  their  employees  are  already 
realizing  the  rewards.  Studies  show 
that  employees  of  such  Arms  are  more 
productive  because  of  better  morale, 
have  less  absenteeism  and  burnout,  and 
far  less  job  turnover.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  every  $1  spent  on  an  onsite  fa- 
cility, there  is  a  potential  profit  in- 
crease of  $3  to  $6  due  to  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  sponsored  a  bill,  now  law,  which  re- 
quires onsite  child  care  centers  at  all 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for 
the  children  of  employees.  As  a  result 
of  my  legislation,  VA  centers  are  re- 
quired to  provide  space  in  existing  fa- 
cilities along  with  utilities  and  other 
equipment  for  child  care.  The  legisla- 
tion requires  no  or  nominal  cost  to  the 
individual  VA  facilities.  I  believe  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  could  be  a  model  for 
future  child  care  facilities  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  employer  onsite  cen- 
ters, I  am  today  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
provide   tax   credits   to   employers   to 


help  them  establish  child  care  centers 
at  the  work  site.  Specifically,  my  legis- 
lation would  provide  a  tax  credit  of  60 
percent,  up  to  a  limit  of  $160,000,  for  ex- 
penses related  to  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  exipanslon 
of  an  onsite  child  care  facility.  The 
U.S.  Government  would  recapture 
costs,  on  a  reducing  scale,  if  the  facil- 
ity does  not  operate  for  10  years  as  a 
child  care  center.  For  example.  If  the 
facility  remains  open  for  only  5  years, 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  pay 
back  70  percent  of  the  credits  taken. 
Should  the  child  care  facility  remain 
open  for  6  years,  the  employer  must 
pay  back  55  percent  of  the  credits 
taken. 

In  order  for  a  child  care  facility  to 
qualify  for  the  tax  credit,  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  children  enrolled  must 
be  dependents  of  the  company's  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  the  center  must 
be  open  to  the  children  of  all  employ- 
ees, regardless  of  income.  And  in  the 
case  of  multiple  employers,  the  facility 
must  be  located  on  the  premises  of  one 
employer  and  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  premises  of  the  other 
employers. 

Under  my  legislation,  any  eligible 
employer  may  take  the  tax  credit  over 
a  number  of  years  until  the  credit's 
limit  is  reached,  or  until  the  facility 
ceases  to  operate  in  compliance  with 
the  State  laws  and  regulations  of  a  li- 
censed day  care  center. 

This  bill  emphasizes  the  need  for 
more  and  properly  equipped  ph3r8ical 
facilities.  Finding  the  appropriate 
space  is  often  the  first  step  in  provid- 
ing child  care  services.  My  bill  gives 
businesses  a  tax  incentive  to  cross  this 
hurdle. 

Most  parents  are  on  their  own  when 
it  comes  to  finding  someone  to  look 
after  their  kids.  For  many,  they  must 
leave  their  babies  in  places  they  don't 
trust  because  there  are  no  alternatives. 
The  situation  doesn't  improve  as  the 
children  age.  There  are  more  than  a 
million  children  ages  5  to  14  who  care 
for  themselves  after  school — the  so- 
called  latchkey  children.  In  my  own 
State  of  Arizona,  9  percent  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  with  work- 
ing parents  come  home  from  school 
each  day  to  an  empty  house. 

Parents  form  such  a  large  part  of  the 
work  force  today  that  the  child  care  di- 
lemma will  continue  to  demand  na- 
tional attention.  The  growing  interest 
and  involvement  of  employers  in  re- 
solving these  concerns  needs  to  be  ac- 
tively encouraged  and  supported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  be 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  576 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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nCnON    1.   ALLOWANCE   OF   CREDIT   FOR   EM-  Thp  annllnnhlo  ,  a  ^   k.     .»  ,i..  .    ..    , 

Pums   EXPENSES   FOR   CERTAIN  "If  the  recapture                                 rp?intnrB  '    '  by  Striking  out  "plus"  at  the  end  of 

ON^ranAY-CAHEFACILrnES.  event  OCcSrs  in                                 rv-roPnt^K  P*''*8Tapll  (6). 

(a)  IN  Obnehal.— Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  Years  1-3  ...'.  .                        i«iceui^ge  is.  (B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 

subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal            Yaar  4  85  Paragraph  (7),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  business  re-           Year  5  70  '=°'r"l*  ami  "plus",  and 

lated  credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the           Year  6  55  ,  (C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section:                       ^^'l  40  mg  new  paragraph: 

Years  25  (8)  the  employer  on-site  day-care  facility 

■SEC.  4S.  EMPLOYER  ON-SITE  DAY-CARE  FACIU           Years  9  and  10  10  credit  determined  under  section  45  " 

ITY  CREDIT.  Years  11  and  thereafter                       0.  (2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  D  of 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  section  "'(B)  Years.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  P**"*^   ^^   Of  subchapter   A   of  chapter   1   is 

38.    the   employer  on-site   day-care   facility  'A),  yaar  1  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

credit  determined  under  this  section  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  qualified  day-care  following  new  item: 

taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal  to  50  per-  facility  is  placed  in  service  by  the  Uxpayer.  "Sec.  45.  Employer  on-site  day-care  facility 

cent  of  the  qualified  investment  in  property  "'3'  Recapture  event  defined.— For  pur-  credit.". 

placed  in  service  during  such  taxable  year  as  POses  of  this  subsection  the  term   recapture  ici    EFFEcrrvi-    Datp     t^o    <.r«<.r,Hrv,^„» 

part  of  a  qualified  day  care  facility.  event' mean^  mLde  by  thS^^ctionTh^^lnDlv^rt^-h^ 

"(b)    LIMITATION.-The    credit    allowable  '(A)   Cessation   or  OPERATION.-The   ces-  years  begiTnLgSDecimbKw99^f 

under  subsection  (a)  with   respect   to  any  nation  of  the  operation  of  the  facility  as  a  »          b     .^   i^ewcinoerji.  i3»i.» 

qualified  day-care  facility  shall  not  exceed  Qualified  day-care  facility.  By  Mr  KERRY" 

MSO.OOO.  "(BjCha-vge  iNOWNERsrap—  s   577   A  bill  to  ampnrt  thP  <5«.       if 

"(c)   DEFiNmoN8.-For   purposes    of   this  ,"'''  1-""   OENERAL.-Except  as  provided  in  Exchange  Act  of  IQ-iT  to  rwTrmit  mol^^ 

•ectlon-  clause  (ii),  the  disposition  of  a  taxpayer's  in-  Wc  „f  f«»          ,       1934  to  permit  mem- 

"(1)    Qualified    investment  -The    term  '^'"^^'^  '"  ^  qualified  day-care  facility  with  „    ,    national  securities  exchanges  to 

'qualified    investment'    means    the   amount  ''aspect  to  which  the  credit  described  in  sub-  ®"ecc  certain  transactions  with  respect 

paid  or  incurred  to  acquire,  construct  reha-  section  (a)  was  allowable.  to   accounts   for  which   such   members 

blUtate,  or  expand  property—  "iii>  Agreement  to  assume  recapture  li-  exercise  Investment  discretion;  to  the 

"(A)  which  is  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  quali-  ability.— Clause  (i)  shall   not  apply  if  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,   and 

ned  day-care  facility,  and  person  acquiring  such  interest  in  the  facility  Urban  Aflairs. 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  for  ^^,f ',^"  Thl",lll°  ^smme  the  recapture  li-  sECURmES  exchange  act  amendments 

depreciation  (or  amortization  in  lieu  of  de-  ^''''•'^^  °/  ^^^  ^^°''  disposing  of  such  inter-  j^     KBRRY     Mr     PrP«iH»„T    t    .^ 

preclatlon)  Is  allowable  est  in  affect  immediately  before  such  disposi-  .    "^-    .T^^\        ,      ^f®^^'^®"^'     ^    ^^ 

«„,.>,  ^»™,  .„  .  ^         ■,  "°"  In  ^^^  event  of  such  an  assumption,  the  ^°^^^  introducing  legislation  that  will 

oh««r«^i^^l       l^^°°^  amounts  properly  person  acquiring  the  interest  in  the  facility  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 

^  Quil™  D^-c\°RF"p°*rT,  rr^-  '!!^"  ^  '"■^^"^^'^  ^  '^^  taxpayer  for  purposes  1934  by  removing  the  provision  in  sec- 

"(A)    iTo^RAi  ^»    t^^.r    ,.,.  ^  °^  assassins  any  recapture  liability  (com-  tion  11(a)  that  prohibits  a  broker-deal- 

day^^jire'^acnuy'^ea-^ra'fac'fmy- ''"'""''  e'S"  '' ''"'  '''  '^^"  "°  '^"^"^^  '"  °*"-  'I  ^^^rn  etiecXAr^f,  orders  on  an  exchange 

"(1)  operated  by  an  employer  to  provide  de-  ■(4)  Special  rules  -  which  it  is  a  member  for  managed 

pendent    care    assistance    for   enrollees,    at  "(A  1  Tax  benefit  RULE.-The  tax  for  the  *^,S?"°^^- 

least  30  percent  of  whom  are  dependents  of  Uxabla  year  shall  be  increased  under  para  Proposed  amendment  would  re- 
employees  of  employers  to  which  a  credit  graph  (!>  only  with  respect  to  credits  allowed  '"^^^  ^'^^  so-called  managed  account 
under  subeecOon  (a)  with  respect  to  the  fa-  by  reason  of  this  section  which  were  used  to  Prohibition  in  section  11(a)(1)  of  the  Se- 

"Mn  t^      4     <  '  ,           ,  reAxxce  tax  liability.  In  the  case  of  credits  curities  Exchange   Act.   This   prohibi- 

,hh1  H-r^t-f  ?   ^   ^^.           '^^^ '* ''°  P""""  °°'^  ^°   "«ed   to   reduce   tax   liability,   the  tion  currently  makes  it  unlawful  for 

Ilaui  m             "^  assistance  described  in  carryforwards  and  carrybacks  under  section  any   member   of  a   national   securities 

J  located  on  the  premises  Of  such  em.     ""^T^-^-^^L-^,   .„.     '^^^^nX  ^S'J^^^^T^^  ^l 

"(iv)'  which  meets  the  requirements  of  all  ^'tre'aSd'^a's  a^^'x  im^l?dT'°his' chap°t^r  ^^f}""  ^^^'^^  ^"*^*^  "^«"^^«^  °^  ^^  ^°- 
appUcable  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  for  purposes  of  determljQing  the  amount  of  ^^^^^^  Person  thereof  exercise  invest- 
or local  government  in  which  it  is  located,  any  credit  under  subpart  A  B  or  D  of  this  ^^^^  discretion.  The  proposed  amend- 
inciudlng.  but  not  limited  to.  the  licensing  of  part.                                      '  ment  would  leave  intact  the  other  pro- 

wlwl!'^  "  a  day-care  facility,  and  '(Ci  No  recapture  by  reason  of  casualty  hibitions  In  section  11(a)(1)  of  the  Secu- 

^J7a^  -■!  °I,  '^''^  '°'"  '?*  eligibility  to  Loss.-The  Increase  in  tax  under  this  sub-  rities  Exchange  Act. 

S^yeS^ho  L  wJh?l  oo^nini*.!^'  °^  f'"'  '^"i°°  '*'*"  "°^  ^PP'y  ^°  ^  cessation  of  01^  The  managed  account  prohibition  in 

S^'^t^tMn^tTm^fXTsfc^i"  4i4(^)r'"  Sv  bV^rL'^n"'?  "'  "  ''^  u*"f  ^''-'^''  ^"^"°"  "<^>(1>  *^  b«^««i  °°  structura" 

"(B)  Mul™.le  EMPl^°Y^^.;=-WitrrU'pect  S^sS^  o  ris°re^st^rrbT  ronru'c^  wh^^bTo"'.'^'    ''.''^''''    '"^^^'^• 

to  a  facility  jointly  operated  by  more  than  1  tion  of  replacement  withTn  a  reasonable^-  "^^'^^  ?*^^  ?.*^^«  dramatically  since 

employer,  the  term  'qualified  day-care  facil-  riod  established  by  the  Secretary  ^^^^    ^'^^'^    '^^^    prohibition    was    first 

1^  shall  Include  any  facility  located  on  the  '(e)  Special  Allocation  Rules  -For  pur-  a^^oPted.     In     1978.     the     Commission 

ia»nu8ea  or  1  Mnployer  and  within  a  reason-  poses  of  this  section-  adopted  role  Ila2-2(T)  which  removed 

emDloye^*''           '^*  premises  of  the  other  •(i)  .Allocation  in  case  of  multiple  em-  most    of  the    section    11(a)(1)   impedi- 

"(d)  RECAPTURE  OF  CBPnrr  PL0YER8.-ln  the  case  of  multiple  employers  ments  to  $.n  exchange  member  execut- 

"f  Sf^^^.-If^Tf  7he  close  Of  anv  TlLTrlT!u"  """u^'l'^  ."^^"'=^"  '"'="-  *°»  transactions  for  the  accounts  man- 
taxable  year,  there  is  a"  Sptte^l^lnf^i^h  ea^ch1acr;,^pVoVTrntn'  fi^prpo^  T^  by  ejich  member  or  an  affiliate 
respect  to  any  qualified  day-care  facility,  tionate  share  of  the  qualified  on  site  d^y-  f^^'^^f/-  EJimination  of  the  remaining 
then  the  tax  of  the  taxpayer  under  this  chap-  care  expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit  impediments  would  reduce  the  substan- 
^JJ°\'^^^^^^^y^^'>^^^^iacre&aeA  "(2)  Pass-thru  in  the  case  of  estates  and  "^^    ^°^^^   currently   incurred   by   ex- 

•.??^^-^^^"*l,           '"■°**"*=' °^~  TRusTS.^Under    regulations    prescribed    by  change   members  in   executing  orders 

^^(A)  tne  applicable  recapture  percentage,  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  for  managed  accounts,  without  signifi- 

"(B)  the  aggregate  decrease  In  thP  or»rt.r,    ^"^f,? 'i'f^if'  °^  *^''"°"  ^^  ^*'*^'  ^^P^^"  ^^"'^^  Changing  the  extent  that  money 

aUowLl^^S^onMtor^ll  Prior  S^    smvs  ^nT^tTZZ'^V^^ir ''t^'^^f    managers     would     use     affiliated    ex 

lTZ'^iZT^:%Z''''^''^P^^-  "'-n^-  -rted^-m^i^^neS^  Z^'^'  "*^'"'^"  '°  ^'^^'^"^  «"^^  °^- 

«f--,^^^-if^"^®  expenses  of  the   tax-  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ^. 

payer  with  respect  to  such  facility  had  been        "(f)  TtiRMiNATiON.-This  section  shall  not  ^^^  amendment  is  supported  by  a  re- 

^^^  APw,rAm„  01,^.™,  *PP'y  ">  taxable  years  beginning  after  De-  ^^^  °^  *^^«  Division  of  Market  Regula- 

"/ASVfT^:!^    RKAPTURE  PERCENTAGE.-  cember  «i,  1996.  "  tion,  with  which  the  Commission  con- 

■ectkm  thf^^«'wr,S^'*'  °^  ^^^^  ^"'^       ^^^  conFORMiNG  AMENDMENTS.-  curs,  subjoct  to  the  Commlsslon  retain- 
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The  proposed  amendment  grives  the 
Commission  authority  to  require  that 
both  conditions  be  met.  First,  an  ex- 
change member  may  be  required  by 
Commission  rule  to  obtain  written  au- 
thorization to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
effecting  transactions  on  such  ex- 
change for  an  account  managed  by  the 
member  or  an  affiliate  thereof.  Second, 
an  exchange  member  may  be  required 
by  Commission  rule  to  furnish  the  au- 
thorizing person  with  an  annual  state- 
ment disclosing  the  aggregate  com- 
pensation received  by  the  exchange 
member  for  effecting  such  trans- 
actions. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
alter  the  current  fiduciary  obligations 
of  an  investment  adviser  concerning  af- 
filiation with  brokers.  Under  current 
law,  the  fiduciary  obligations  of  an  in- 
vestment adviser  do  not  require  such 
an  adviser  to  form  a  broker-dealer  af- 
filiate. Nor  is  this  amendment  intended 
to  alter  the  ciu*rent  obligations  of  any 
fiduciary  under  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  brokerage  transactions. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendnaent  is 
noncontroversial  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  quickly  enact  it  into  law. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  579.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  its  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs during  the  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1962  AND  1993 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  carry  out  its 
authorities  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during  the 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  I  am  Introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  nmtter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  firom  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  which  was  received  on 
March  6,  1991,  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd,  as  follows: 


S.  579 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLX  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tftle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993. 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  aa  follows: 

TITLE  I— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Part  A— Authorization  of  Appropriations: 

Allocations  of  Funds:  Restrictions 
Sec.  101.  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sec.    102.    International    Organizations    and 

Conferences. 
Sec.  103.  International  Commissions. 
Sec.  104.  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance. 
Sec.  105.  Other  Programs. 
Part  B — Department  of  State  AUTHORrriEB 

AND  ACTTVmES 

Sec.  111.  Chief  of  Mission. 

Sec.  112.  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  113.  Capital  Programs. 

Sec.  114.  Transfers  and  Reprogrammlngs. 

Sec.  115.  Foreign  Affairs  Administrative  Sup- 
port System. 

Sec.  116.  Defense  Trade  Controls  Registra- 
tion Fees. 

Sec.  117.  International  Meetings. 

Sec.  118.  Model  Language  Posts. 

Sec.  119.  Child  Care  Facilities  at  Certain 
Posts  Abroad. 

Sec.  120.  Foreign  Service  Institute  Facilities. 

Sec.  121.  Availability  of  Funds. 

Sec.  122.  Advance  Payments. 

Part  C — Diplomatic  RECiPROcmr  and 
Security 

Sec.  131.  Occupancy  of  Facilities. 

Sec.  132.  Diplomatic  Construction  Program. 

Sec.  133.  Special  Agents. 

Part  D— Personnel 

Sec.  141.  Ambassadorial  Appointments. 

Sec.  142.  Chief  of  Mission  Salary. 

Sec.  143.  Prescriptive  Relief  Pending  Comple- 
tion of  Grievance  and/or  Judi- 
cial Proceedings. 

Sec.  144.  Retirement  Eligibility  for  Certain 
Federal  Einployees  Who  Trans- 
fer to  International  Organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  145.  Commissary  Access. 

Sec.  146.  Storage  of  Personal  Effects. 

Sec.  147.  Transportation  of  Remains. 

Sec.  148.  Amendments  to  Title  5. 

Part  E— Modifications  to  Other  Laws 

Sec.  151.  Danger  Pay. 

Sec.  152.  Post  Staffing. 

Sec.  153.  Travel  Advisories. 

Sec.  154.  Post  Openings  and  Closings. 
Part  F— International  Organizations 

Sec.  161.  Contributions  to  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

Sec.  162.  Reform  in  Bud«ret  Decision-Making 
Procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  Specialized  Agen- 
cies. 

Sec.  163.  Permanent  International  Associa- 
tion of  Road  Congresses. 

Sec.  164.  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission. 

Sec.  165.  Report  to  Congress. 
Part  G — Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission 

Sec.    171.    Japan-United    States    Friendship 
Commission. 
TTTLiE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Part  A— Authorization  of  Appropriations; 

ALLOCATIONS  OF  FUNDS;  RESTRICTIONS 
SBC.    101.    ADMINISIIiATICm    Of    FOBEIGN    AF- 
PAIII& 

(a)  DIPLOMATIC  AND  ONOOINO  OPERATIONS.— 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
under  "Administration  of  Foreign  AfEkirs" 
to  carry  out  the  authorities,  (Unctions,  du- 
ties, and  responsibilities  In  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Unlt«d  States  and 
for  other  purposes  authorised  by  law  (other 
than  the  diplomatic  security  progrun): 

(1)  Salaries  and  expenses.- For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  of  the  Department  of  State 
$1,749,744,000  for  the  fiBcal  year  1902  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993,  consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-S08)  (hereafter 
"BEA"). 

(2)  ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENAMCB  OF  BUILD- 
INGS ABROAD. — For  "Acquisition  aad  Mainte- 
nance Of  Buildings  Abroad."  SSTOXXIO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1993,  consistent 
with  the  BEA. 

(3)  Representation  allowances. — For 
"Representation  Allowances",  MJ02.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  19S3.  consistent 
with  the  BEA. 

(4)  E>nergencies  In  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service.  For  "Emergencies  In  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,  S8,000,000 
for  the  nscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1993,  consist- 
ent with  the  BEA. 

(5)  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  For  "Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General".  123,928,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1993,  consistent 
with  BEA. 

(6)  Payment  to  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan.  For  "Pajrment  to  the  American  In- 
stitute In  Taiwan",  S13.784.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  1993.  consistent  with  the 
BEA. 

(b)  Diplomatic  Security  Program.— In  ad- 
dition to  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a),  the  following 
amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  "Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs" 
for  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  carry  out  the  diplo- 
matic security  program: 

(1)  Salaries  and  Expenses.  For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  S299,838,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1993,  consistent  with  the  BEIA.. 

(2)  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  OfQ- 
clals.  For  "Protection  of  Foreign  Miaslons 
and  Officials",  19,464,000  for  the  Oscal  year 
1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1993,  consistent  with  the  BEA. 

SEC  101.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONE  AND 
CONFERENCES. 

(a)  Assessed  Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  "Contributions  to 
International  Organizations",  Sl,ia0.541,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1903,  consist- 
ent with  the  BEIA,  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  the  authorities,  functions, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  In  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  a^airs  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  international  organizations  and 
for  other  purposes  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  Contributions  to  Intebmational 
Peacekeeping  Acnvrrres.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  "Contribu- 
tions to  International  Peacekeeping  Activi- 
ties", saoi. 292,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993,  consistent  with  the  BKA,  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  carry  oat  the  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibil- 
ities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  atbirs  of 
the   United   States   with  respect  to  inter- 
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B«tlon«l    peacekeeping    activities    and    for 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law. 

(C)  IKTKRNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  CON- 

TINOKNCIE8.— (1)  In  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  these 
purposes,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "International  Conferences  and 
Contingencies".  SS.SOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  nscal  year  1993,  consistent  with  the  BEA. 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  the 
authorities,  functions,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  inter- 
national conferences  and  contingencies  and 
for  other  purposes  authorized  by  law. 
8EC.  in.  INTERNATIONAL  COtfMISSIONS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  "International  Com- 
missions" for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law: 

(a)  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.  Unfted  States  and  Mexico  — 
For  "International  Boundary  and  Water 
CommisBlon.  United  SUtes  and  Mexico"— 

(1)  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1992.  J10,900,000.  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993,  consistent  with  the  BEA,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary;  and 

(2)  for  "Construction"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992,  JIO.525,000,  and  for  the  Hscal  year  1993, 
consistent  with  the  BEA.  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(b)  International  Boundary  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada.— For  "Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission.  United 
States  and  Canada",  $768,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  1993.  consistent  with  the 
BEA. 

(c)  International  Joint  Commission.— For 
"International  Joint  Commission",  $3,732,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1993,  consist- 
ent with  the  BEA. 

(d)  International  Fisheries  commis- 
sions.—For  "International  Fisheries  Com- 
missions". $12,147,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
flscal  year  1993.  consistent  with  the  BEA. 

«C.    IM.    WGRATICm    AND    REFUGEE    ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  "Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance"— for  au- 
thorized activities.  $490,557,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  1993,  consistent  with  the 
BEA. 

nC.  IM.  OTHER  PROGRAMa 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
to  carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  du- 
Um,  and  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes  authorized  by  law: 

(a)  UwiTBD  States  Bilateral  Science  and 
TaCHNOLOOT  AOREEIIENTS.— For  "United 
States  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
AgreementB".  $2,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Oacal  year  1993.  consistent  with  the  BEA. 

(to)  Soviet-East  European  Research  and 
TBADraiO.— For  "Soviet-East  European  Re- 
search and  Training".  $4,784,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  19B3  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  tb«  flical  year  1983,  consistent  with  the 
BSA. 

(c)  ASIA  Foundation.— For  the  Asia  Foun- 
dation. $15,367,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and 


such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993,  consistent  with  the  BEA. 
Part  B— Department  of  State  Authorities 
AND  AcnvmEs 

SEC.  111.  CHIEF  OF  MISSION. 

Seotlon  207  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  All  non-executive  branch  employees  or 
repreeentatives  of  the  U.S.  government  in  a 
foreign  country  shall  as  requested  keep  the 
chief  of  mission  to  that  country  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  their 
activities  and  operations  conducted  in  that 
country.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  parties 
to  refer  disagreements  concerning  such  ac- 
tivities and  operations  which  cannot  prompt- 
ly be  resolved  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
shall  ensure  that  necessary  steps  are  taken." 
SEC.  112.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  organization  of  the  Department  of 
State  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, reflect  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  President 
for  tlK  conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  rela- 
tions; 

(2)  As  a  consequence,  unless  compelling 
considerations  so  require,  statutory  authori- 
ties should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary,  rather 
than  in  officials  subordinate  to  him; 

(3)  In  recognition  of  the  approrplate  over- 
sight role  of  the  Congress,  abolishment  or 
creation  of  units  at  the  bureau  level  shall  be 
notified  to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
relevant  reprogrammlng  requirements;  and 

(4)  The  Congress  and  the  Executive  should 
consult  closely  and  frequently  in  pursuit  of 
the  shared  purpose  of  organizing  the  Depart- 
ment to  respond  most  effectively  to  evolving 
demands  and  requirements. 

(b)  Savings  Clause.— Existing  Executive 
Orders  and  regulations  with  respect  to  orga- 
nizations an  officials  whose  status  is  modi- 
fied in  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  Executive  orders  and  regulations  nec- 
essary to  implement  this  section,  as  re- 
quired, have  become  effective. 

(c)  SrrATUTORY  Simplification.— 

(1)  The  Act  of  May  26.  1949,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  2652)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  In  the  title  by  striking  "Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs;  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Agri- 
cultural Affairs;  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Management"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"Under  Secretaries  of  State";  and 

(B)  In  the  text  by  striking  "Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs;  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Agri- 
cultural Affairs;  Under  SecreUry  of  State 
for  Management  and  fifteen"  and  inserting 
in  its  place  "four  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
and  setenteen";  and 

(2)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  is  further  amended: 

(A)  ti  section  116(c)  (22  U.S.C.  2151n.)  by 
striking  "Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs"  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "Secretary  of  State"; 

(B)  la  sections  502B(b).  S02B(c)(l)  (22  U  S  C 
2304)  aad  505(g)(4)(A)  (22  U.S.C.  2314)  by  strik- 
ing "prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs."  wherever  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(C)  By  repealing  SecUon  624(f)  *  •  *. 

(3)  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  section  5(d)(1)  (22  U.S.C.  2755)  by  strik- 
ing "Aasistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs"  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "Secretary  of  State". 
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(4)  Section  104  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  Striking  ";  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs" 
in  the  tiUe; 

(B)  Striking  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
section l#4(a);  and 

(C)  Rej)ealing  subsections  104(b)  through 
104(e). 

(5)  Section  9  of  the  Department  of  State 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-126)  is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  36  of  the  Department  of  State 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2707) 
is  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by 

(A)  In  the  first  paragraph  by  striking  ev- 
erything after  the  word  "shall"  the  first 
time  it  appears; 

(B)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  the 
phrase  "with  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  of  State  and";  and 

(C)  In  spbsectlon  (b)(2)  by  striking  "agency 
and". 

(d)  CoNfoRMiNG  Changes.— 

(1)  Section  5314,  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs and  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Co- 
ordinating Security  Assistance  Programs 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment" and  inserting  in  its  place  "Under  Sec- 
retaries of  State  (4)". 

(2)  Section  5315.  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Cofle,  is  amended  by 

(A)  striking  "Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and 
Scientific  Affairs.  Department  of  State."  and 
"Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters.  Department  of  State.";  and 

(B)  striking  "(15)"  afi^r  "Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"(17)". 

SEC.  113.  CAPITAL  PROGRAMS. 

The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  in  section  9  (22  U.S.C.  300)  by  adding  the 
following  tew  subsections  d  and  e: 

"(d)  Multi-year  Contractino  for  Mos- 
cow.—(i)  for  the  purjwses  of  this  subsection: 
(1)  the  term  "multlyear  contract"  means  a 
contract  in  effect  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years;  and  (2)  the  term  "appropriations" 
is  used  as  defined  in  31  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  1511. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  acquisition  of  property  and 
construction  of  diplomatic  facilities  in  Mos- 
cow, as  authorized  by  this  Act.  on  a 
multlyear  basis  when  appropriations  are 
available  and  adequate  for  fixed  obligations 
that  are  required  for — 

"(A)  total  payment  that  would  arise  under 
the  full  term  of  the  contract;  or 

"(B)  payments  for  the  first  flscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  contract  is  in  effect,  plus  the 
full  amount  of  estimated  cancellation  costs, 
if  any;  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  determines 
that— 

"(1)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  tShe  Government  by— 

"(a)  achieving  economies  In  administra- 
tion, performance,  and  operation; 

"(b)  Incneaslng  quality  of  performance  by 
or  service  from  the  contractor;  or 

"(c)  enoouraging  effective  competition; 
and 

"(11)  sucH  a  contract  will  not  inhibit  small 
business  concerns  fix)m  submitting  a  bid  or 
proposal  fcr  such  contract. 

"(3)  A  multlyear  contract  authorized  by 
this  sectioa  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  provision  that  the  performance 
under  the  contract  during  the  second  or  any 
subsequenti  flscal  year  included  In  the  con- 
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tract  period  Is  contingent  on  the  availability 
of  funds  in  such  year,  if  funds  have  not  been 
previously  appropriated  to  cover  total  pay- 
ments under  the  full  term  of  the  contract; 
and 

"(B)  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable cancellation  charge.  If  any,  to  the 
contractor  if  the  contract  is  cancelled  pursu- 
ant to  a  provision  described  in  clause  (A). 

"(4)  If  funds  are  not  appropriated  or  other- 
wise available,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  during  the  second  or  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  included  in  the  contract  pe- 
riod, performance  under  said  contract  may 
be  cancelled  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Any 
cost  of  the  cancellation  of  performance 
under  said  contract  may  be  paid  from  funds 
available  within  the  Foreigrn  Service  Build- 
ings Fund. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
modifir  or  affect  any  other  provision  of  law 
which  authorizes  multiyear  contracting." 

"(e)  ADVANCE  Payments  for  Long-term 
Leases  and  Lease/Pukchase.— 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Department  may  make  advance  pay- 
ments for  long-term  leases  and  lease-pur- 
chase agreements,  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  designee  in 
each  specific  case  that  such  advance  pay- 
ments will  serve  the  interest  of  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act,  1976." 

(b)  Exemption  of  Contracts  From  com- 
PETmON.— In  section  6  (22  U.S.C.  294)  by 
striking  "The  contracts  for  all  work  of  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  under"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  "Contracts  required  to 
achieve"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  Approval  of  Leases.— In  Section  10  (22 
U.S.C.  301)  by  striking  "$25,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "an  amount  to  be  established 
by  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  State". 
SEC.  114.  TRANSFERS  AND  REPROGRAMMINGS. 

(a)  Section  24  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2696)  is 
amended 

(1)  by  renumbering  subsections  (b)(4) — 
(b)(6)  as  (b)(5 — (b)(7)  and  by  inserting  as  new 
subsection  (b)(4): 

"(b)(4)  No  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  for  any  account  under 
the  heading  'Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs' have  been  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  unobligated  balances  for 
such  appropriations  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  thereafter  may  be  transferred  into 
and  merged  with  the  Buying  Power  Mainte- 
nance account,  except  that  the  balance  of 
the  Buying  Power  Maintenance  account 
shall  not  exceed  SlOO  million  as  the  result  of 
any  such  transfer.";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  by  striking  the  words 
"the  'Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs';  ac- 
count, the  'International  Organizations  and 
Conferences'  accounts,  the  'International 
Commissions'  account,  or  the  'Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance' "  and  Inserting  in  their 
place  "any";  and  by  striking  the  word 
"such"  wherever  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section (f): 

"(0  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  any  appropriations  account 
funded  in  the  Department  of  State  Appro- 
priations Act  for  a  given  fiscal  year  may  be 
transferred  to  any  other  such  appropriations 
account.  No  such  appropriations  account 
may  be  increased  through  such  a  transfer  by 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  amount  specifi- 
cally approinlated  for  that  account  in  the 
relevant  fiscal  year,  except  that  neither  the 
'Salaries  and  Expenses'  account  nor  the  'Ac- 


quisition of  Foreign  Buildings  Abroad'  ac- 
count may  be  increased  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. Any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reprogramming  of  funds  under  section  34  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  (22  U.S.C  2706)  and  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  or  expenditure  except  in 
compliance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
that  section." 

(b)  Subsection  401(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986 
(22  U.S.C.  4851)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  34  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2706)  is 
amended 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(7)  by  striking 
"$250,000"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"$500,000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  new  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  State  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
without  prior  notification  to  Congress  in 
emergency  situations,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  case  of  any  such  deter- 
mination, notification  to  the  Congress,  or 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees, 
shall  be  provided  as  early  as  practicable,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  three  days  after  tak- 
ing such  obligation  or  exi)enditure.  Any  noti- 
fication provided  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  contain  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances necessitating  the  use  of  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  obligate 
and  expend  funds  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildlngrs  Fund,  including  amounts  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  'Acquisition  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad,"  without 
prior  notification  to  Congress  so  long  as — 

"(1)  total  reprogramming  actions  taken 
under  this  discretionary  authority  do  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  percent  of  funds  available  in 
that  Fund  for  the  relevant  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  no  new  programs  or  capital  program 
projects  are  undertaken  which  have  not  been 
previously  presented  to  Congress;  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  reports  on  a  quarterly 
basis  to  the  Congress  all  such 
reprogramming  activities,  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances and  reasons  for  effecting  such 
actions. 

SEC.    IIS.    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUPPORT  SYSTEM. 

Section  23  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2695)  is 
amended  by  striking  evenrthing  after  the 
word  "service"  the  second  time  it  appears  in 
the  last  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  follow-, 
ing  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Any  Federal  agency  obtaining  adminis- 
trative support  services  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  another  agency  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  on  a  reimbursable  basis  shall 
make  full  ani  complete  payment  for  the 
services  so  provided  through  advance  of 
funds  or  reimbursement." 

SEC.  IIS.  DEFENSE  IRAIK  CONTROLS  REGISTRA- 
"nONFESa 

Section  45  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  is  amended  (a)  in  the  title 
and  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "Munitions 
Control"  and  "munitions  control"  wherever 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  its  place  "Defense 
Trade  Controls"  or  "defense  trade  controls" 
as  appropriate;  and  (b)  in  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  "$500,000"  and  inserting  in  its 
place"$700.0C0". 
SEC.  117.  INTERNA'ncmAL  1IEETING& 

The  Department  of  State  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  renumbering  cur- 


rent section  48  as  49  and  adding  a  new  section 
48  as  follows: 

"Sec.  48.  Whenever  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment serves  as  the  host  for  an  Inter- 
national meeting  or  conference  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised 
to  pay  expenses  of  such  event,  including  bat 
not  limited  to  exiwnses  of  rental  of  quarters 
by  contract  or  otherwise  and  personal  serv- 
ices without  regard  to  laws  governing  em- 
ployment and  compensation  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Service,  and  to  credit  transfers  of  funds 
or  reimbursements  for  such  expenses  re- 
ceived fh)m  other  participants  in  the  meet- 
ing or  conference  to  the  appropriate  appro- 
priation account  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  is  currently  available  at  the  time  of 
receipt." 

SEC.  118.  MODEL  LANGUAGE  POSTS. 

Section  161  of  Public  Law  101-246  *  *  •  is 
hereby  rejjealed. 

SEC.  I  IB.  CHUJ}  CARE  FACIUTIES  AT  CERTAIN 
POSTS  ABROAD. 

Section  31(e)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"For  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991"  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "For  the  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993". 

SEC.  IM.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTITUTE  FACILI- 
TIES. 

Section  123(c)(2)  Public  Law  99-^  (22  U.S.C. 
4021  note)  is  amended  by  striking  "50,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  its  place  "70.000,000". 

SEC.  1».  AVAILABILmr  (V  FUNDS. 

Section  2  of  the  Department  of  State  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2669)  is 
amended 

(a)  in  subsection  (j)  by  striking  "and"' 

(b)  in  subsection  (k)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  "  in  its  place;  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
"(1)"  and  "(m)" 

"(1)  pay  obligations  arising  under  inter- 
national agreements,  conventions  and  bina- 
tional  contracts  to  the  extent  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law,  and 

"(m)   purchase   special   purpose   passenger 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  any  price 
limitation  *  *  *  by  law." 
SEC.  Its.  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  State  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2670)  is 
amended 

(a)  in  subsection  (j)  by  striking  "and" ' 

(b)  in  subsection  (k)  by  striking  the  jierlod 
and  inserting  ";  and"  in  its  place;  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
"(1)" 

"(1)  make  payments  in  advance  of  the 
United  States  share  of  necessary  expenses 
for  international  fisheries  commissions,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  3324." 

Part  C— Diplomatic  RECiPHOcrrY  and 
Sbcuiuty 

sec.  131.  occupancy  of  facilities. 

(a)  Section  304  of  Public  Law  100-202  is 
amended  by  striking  "building"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "facilities"  and  by  strtklDg' 
"facility"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "prin- 
cipal chancery  building"; 

(b)  Section  154(a)  of  Public  Law  99-B3  is 
amended  by  striking  "building"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "facilities"  and  by  striking 
"facility"  and  in  inserting  in  its  place  "prin- 
cipal chancery  building";  and 

(c)  Paragraph  (a)  under  Department  of 
State,  "Acquisition  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Buildings  Abroad"  In  Public  Law 
99-88  is  amended  by  striking  "building"  and 
inserting  In  its  place  "facilities"  and  by  "ta- 
cilities"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "principal 
chancery  building". 
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in.     DIPLOMATIC     CONSTRUCTION     PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  402  of  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986  (22 
U.S.C.  4852)  is  amended 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking 
"SS.000,000"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"SIO.000.000: 

(b)  in  subsection  (aK2)  to  read: 

"(2)  bid  on  a  technical  security  project,  un- 
less the  project  involves  low-level  tech- 
nology, as  determined  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Diplomatic  Security." 

SBC.  1S3.  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Section  37(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2709)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (a)(5)  and  by 
Inserting  in  its  place: 

'•(a)(5)  make  arrests  without  warrants  for 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  com- 
mitted in  their  presence,  or  for  any  felony 
cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  if  they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  com- 
mitted or  is  committing  such  a  felony." 
Part  D— Personnel 

SEC.  Ml.  AMBASSADORIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3942)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"as  an  ambassador,"  after  "ambassador  at 
large."  in  subsection  302(a)(1). 
SEC.  141.  CHIEF  OF  MISSION  SALARY. 

(a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3942(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  "shall  receive  the  salary"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  its  place  "may 
elect  to  continue  to  receive  the  salary  of  his 
or  her  salary  class,  to  remain  eligible  for 
performance  pay  under  chapter  4,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  leave  to  which  such  member  is  en- 
titled under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  in  lieu  of  receiv- 
ing the  salary  and  leave  (if  any)  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  the  member  is  apiwinted  by 
the  President." 

(b)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1960  (22  U.S.C.  3961(a))  is  amended  by; 

(1)  Inserting  at  the  beginning  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  302(b).";  and 

(2)  striking  everything  after  "level  II"  the 
second  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In  its 
place  "level  I". 

SEC.  143.  PRESCRIPTIVE  RELIEF  PENDING  COM- 
PLETION or  GRIEVANCE  AND/OR  JU- 
DICIAL PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  In  section  1106(8)  (22  U.S.C.  4136)  by 
(1)  striking  the  phrase  "the  involuntary  sep- 
aration of  the  grievant,"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "other  than  separation 
for  cause"  under  section  610  after  the  phrase 
"disciplinary  action  against  the  grievant" 
and  (2)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof  "Nothing  in  this  section 
■hall  be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
Board's  authority  in  appropriate  cases  to 
order  the  reinstatement  of  a  member  with 
back  pay  in  accordance  with  Section 
1107(bX4)." 

(b)  Subsection  586(c)  of  Public  Law  101-167 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

«C  144.  RETIREMENT  EUGIBILITY  FOR  CER. 
TAIN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
TRANSFER  TO  INTERNATIONAL  OR- 
GANBATIONa 

(a)  Section  8331(1)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  l8  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subpairagraph  (K); 

(2)  by  adding  the  word  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (L)- 
and 


(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (L)  the 
following: 

"(M)  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  an 
international  organization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3582  of  this  title  and  who,  from  time  of 
transfer  to  such  employment  from  employ- 
ment covered  by  this  subchapter,  has  cur- 
rently deposited  employee  deductions  re- 
quired by  this  subchapter;". 

(b)  Section  8701(a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9); 

(2)  by  adding  the  word  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  10  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(11)  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  an 
international  organization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion *  *  *  from  time  of  transfer  to  such  em- 
ployment from  employment  covered  by  this 
chapter,  has  currently  deposited  employee 
deductions  required  by  this  chapter;". 

(CI  Section  8901(1)  of  this  title  5,  United 
Statee  Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (H); 

(2)  by  adding  the  word  'and"  after  the 
semioolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (I);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(J)  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  an 
international  organization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3582  of  this  title  and  who.  from  time  of 
transfer  to  such  employment  from  employ- 
ment covered  by  this  chapter,  has  currently 
deposited  employee  deductions  required  by 
this  chapter;". 

(d)  Section  8401  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  paragraph  (11): 

(1)  by  striking  "(J)  or  (K)"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(J),  (K)  or 
(M)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954"  the  phrase  "or  is  self-employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  section  211(c)(2)(C))  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  411(c)(2)(C) 
and  section  1402  (c)(2)(C)  of  title  26,". 

(e)  Section  8440  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended: 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  "merely 
because"    and    inserting    in    place    thereof 

■merely  because  (A)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection  ",  or  (B)  having  made 
such  election,  the  employee  subsequently 
transfers  to  employment  with  an  inter- 
national organization  under  conditions  spec- 
ified in  section  3682  of  this  title  entitling  the 
employee  to  continue  participation  in  a  re- 
tirement system  for  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding submission  of  employee  contribu- 
tions to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  3582(d)(2).";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  after 
"not  be  included"  the  words  "either  (1)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  ",  or 
(2)  for  an  employee  who  transfers  to  employ- 
ment with  an  international  organization 
pursuant  to  section  3582  of  this  title,  as  'net 
earnings  from  self-employment"  consistent 
with  section  211(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  411(c)(2)(C))  or  section 
1402(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.". 

(f)  Section  853(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4071b<a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "chapter  21  of  title  26."  the 
phrase  "or  is  self-employment  for  purposes 
of  section  211(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  411(c)(2)(C))  and  section  1402 
(c)(2)(C)  of  title  26.". 

(g)  Section  1402(c)(2)  of  title  26.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  cornma  at  the  end  of  clause  (C):  "and 
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service  described  in  section  3121(b)(15)  per- 
formed Outside  the  United  States  by  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  who.  In  accordance 
with  section  3582  of  title  5.  transferred  from 
prior  service  in  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  was 
employment  for  purposes  of  section  3121(b)  of 
this  title,  with  that  agency  head's  consent, 
and  who  accordingly  is  entitled  to  reemploy- 
ment with  the  former  employing  Govern- 
ment agancy.". 

(h)  Section  7701(j)  of  title  26.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  in  Bubparagraph  (j)(l)(C).  by  striking 
"merely  because"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  ''merely  because  (I)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  subparagraph  ".  or  (11)  hav- 
ing made  such  election,  the  employee  subse- 
quently transfers  to  employment  with  an 
international  organization  under  conditions 
specified  In  section  3582  of  this  title  entitling 
the  employee  to  continue  participation  In  a 
retirement  system  for  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding lubmission  of  employee  contribu- 
tions to  the  Thrift  Savings  fund  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  3582(d)(2)  of  title  5."; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (j)(3).  by  inserting  after 
"not  be  included"  the  words  "either  (A)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  ".  or 
(B)  for  an  employee  who  transfers  to  employ- 
ment with  an  international  organization 
pursuant  to  section  3582  of  title  5.  as  'net 
earnings  fl-om  self-employment'  consistent 
with  section  211(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  411(c)(2)(C))  or  section 
1402(c)(2)(C)  of  this  title.". 

(1)  Section  211(c)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  411(c)(2))  is  amended  by  inserts 
ing  after  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (C): 
"and  senice  described  in  section  210(a)(15)  of 
this  Act  performed  outside  the  United  States 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3582  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  transferred  from  prior  service 
in  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  which  was  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  section  210(a)  of  this 
Act.  with  that  agency  head's  consent,  and 
who  accordingly  is  entitled  to  reemployment 
with  the  former  employing  Government 
agency.". 

(j)  Section  3582  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting,  after 
"fund  or  depository"  and  before  the  first 
semicolon,  a  parenthesis  to  read  as  follows: 
"(in  addition  to  self-employment  taxes  pay- 
able pursuant  to  section  1402(c)(2)(C)  of  title 
26.  if  an  employee's  service  prior  to  a  trans- 
fer under  this  section  was  employment  for 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  redesignating  the 
existing  sttbsectlon  as  "(d)(1)"  and  by  adding 
a  new  panagraph  at  the  end  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Any  employee  contributions  author- 
ized to  be  made  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
pursuant  to  an  employee  election  under  sec- 
tion 8351  or  8432  of  this  title  shall  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  entitled  to  continue  such  re- 
tirement coverage  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  be  deemed  to  qualify  for  pref- 
erential tax  treatment  in  accordance  with 
section  8440  of  this  title,  as  long  as  such  con- 
tributions are  submitted  on  a  current  basis 
to  the  agency  trom  which  the  employee  Is 
transferred  directly  by  the  respective  Inter- 
national organization  through  a  salary  re- 
duction process." 

(k)  EFFBcnvE  Datks.— (1)  Subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  of  this  section  are  effective  In  the 
case  of  any  Federal  employee  who  transfers 
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to  an  International  organization  on  and  after 
October  1, 1988. 

(2)  Subsections  (d)  through  (j)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  effective  In  the  case  of  any  Federal 
employee  who  transfers  to  an  International 
organization  on  or  after  January  1,  1987,  not- 
wlthstondlngr  section  205(c)(5)F)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  405(c)(5)(F)). 
SEC.  14S.  COMMISSARY  ACCESS. 

Section  31(c)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2684(c))  is  amended  In  the  first  sentence  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

",  and,  where  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate  in  light  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, to  American  citizens  hired  from 
outside  the  host  country  to  serve  as  teaching 
staff  for  such  dependents  abroad." 

SEC.  I4C.  STORAGE  OF  PERSONAL  EFFECTS. 

Subsection  901(12)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(12))  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  in  paragraph  (B)  by  adding  ",  except 
that  in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  this  period  for  up  to  an 
additional  3  months"  immediately  before  the 
semicolon;  and 

(b)  in  paragraph  (C)  by  adding  "except  that 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  this  period  for  up  to  an 
additional  3  months  '  immediately  before  the 
semicolon. 

SEC.  147.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  REMAIN& 

Section  901(10)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(10)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  "or,  if  death  occurs  in  the 
United  States,  transporting  of  the  remains 
to  the  designated  home  in  the  United  States 
or  to  a  place  not  more  distant;" 

SEC.  148.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  5. 

(a)  DimATiON  OF  Payments:  Rates:  Active 
Service  Period.  Section  5523(a)  is  amended 
in  subparagraph  (1)(A)  by  inserting  "(or  that 
of  the  employee's  dependents  or  immediate 
family,  as  the  case  may  be)"  after  "depar- 
ture" and  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  the 
subparagraph  and  inserting  in  its  place  "or". 

(b)  Lump  Sum  Payment  For  Accumulated 
AND  Accrued  Leave  on  Separation.— 

(1)  Section  5551(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "pay"  in  the  second  sentence, 
"not  including  differentials  and  allowances 
under  sections  5925  and  5928". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (1) 
shall  apply  for  service  as  part  of  a  tour  of 
duty  or  extension  thereof  commencing  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  amending  pro- 
vision. 

(c)  General  Provisions.— Section  5922  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections  (d)  and  (e): 

"(d)  When  a  quarters  allowance  or  allow- 
ance related  to  education  under  this  sub- 
chapter, or  quarters  furnished  in  Govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  buildings  under 
section  5912,  would  be  furnished  to  an  em- 
ployee but  for  the  death  of  the  employee, 
such  allowances  or  quarters  may  be  fur- 
nished or  continued  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing any  child  of  the  employee  to  complete 
the  current  school  year  at  post  or  away  from 
post  notwithstanding  the  employee's  death. 

"(e)  When  an  allowance  related  to  edu- 
cation away  txxtm  post  under  this  subchapter 
would  be  authorized  to  an  employee  but  for 
the  evacuation/authorized  departure  status 
of  the  post,  such  an  allowance  may  be  fur- 
nished or  continued  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing dependent  chlld(ren)  of  such  employee  to 
complete  the  current  school  year." 

(d)  Quarters  Allowance.— Section  5923, 
relating  to  quarters  allowance,  is  amended  in 
paragraph  (1)— 
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(1)  by  strildng  the  word  "lodging"  and  in- 
serting In  its  place  "subsistence";  and  by  in- 
serting "including  meals  and  laundry  ex- 
penses" after  "quarters"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "3 
months"  and  inserting  "90  days"  in  its  place; 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  "1 
month"  and  inserting  "30  days"  In  Its  place; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  as  a  new  sub- 
section "(C)": 

"(C)  The  allowance  under  subsections  (A) 
and  (B)  may  be  extended  for  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 60  days  if  the  head  of  agency  con- 
cerned or  his  designee  determines  that  there 
are  compelling  reasons  beyond  the  control  of 
the  employee  for  the  continued  occupancy  of 
temporary  quarters." 

(e)  Cost-of-Livino  Allowances.— 

(1)  Section  5924(1),  relating  to  post  allow- 
ances, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  close 
thereof  ",  except  that  employees  receiving 
the  temporary  subsistence  allowance  under 
section  5923(1)  of  this  title  are  ineligible  for 
receipt  of  a  post  allowance  under  this  para- 
graph." 

(2)  Section  5924(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "subsistence  and  other  re- 
location" after  "reasonable"  and  inserting 
"(including  unavoidable  lease  penalties)" 
after  "expenses";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  deleting  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Commonwealths  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Islands  or  Puerto  Rico,"  in  its 
place;  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "be- 
tween assignments  to  posts  in  foreign  areas" 
and  inserting  "after  the  employee  agrees  in 
writing  to  remain  in  Government  service  for 
12  months  after  transfer,  unless  separated  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  agency  con- 
cerned" in  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  Education  Allowances.— Section 
5924(4)  is  amended 

(1)  in  the  introduction,  by  inserting  "or,  to 
the  extent  education  away  from  post  is  in- 
volved, official  assignment  to  serve  in  such 
area  or  areas,"  after  "dependents,"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting  before 
"kindergarten",  "pre-school  for  children 
with  disabilities  ages  three  to  five  years,"; 
and 

(3)  in  the  first  line  of  subparagraph  (B)  by 
striking  "undergraduate  college"  each  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  its  place  "accred- 
ited post-secondary  (but  not  graduate  or 
post-graduate)  educational  Institution". 

(g)  Voluntary  Transfer  of  Leave.— Sec- 
tions 6331(1)  and  6361(1)  are  amended  by  add- 
ing "and  Foreign  Service  National  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Government 
abroad"  after  "6301(2)"  each  time  it  appears. 

Part  E— Modifications  to  Other  Laws 
sec.  151.  danger  pay. 

Section   151   of  Public   Law   101-246  is  re- 
pealed. 
SEC.  1S2.  POST  STAFFING. 

(a)  Section  801  of  Public  Law  100-204  con- 
cerning *  *  *  is  repealed; 

(b)  Section  1002  of  Public  Law  101-246  con- 
cerning Commerce  officers  at  USEC  is  re- 
pealed; 

(c)  The  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988  (P.L.  10O-418)  Is  amended  by 
striking  section  2201;  and 

(d)  The  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financ- 
ing and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act.  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-513),  is 
amended  In  the  paragraph  "Operating  Ex- 
penses of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment"    by     inserting     a     "."     after 


"*435,000.000"  and  striking  everything  there- 
after. 

SEC  IfS.  TliAVKL  ADVI80ilIX& 

Section  134  of  Public  Law  90-93  concerning 
travel  advisories  for  Jalesco,  Mexico  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  1S4.  POST  OPENINGS  AND  CL08ING& 

Sections  122  and  204  of  Public  Law  100-904 
(22  U.S.C.  2656  note  and  1461  note)  are  re- 
pealed. 

Part  f— International  Organizations 

axe.     lai.     CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE     INTBR- 
NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Section  109  of  Public  Law  99-03  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (b).  Section  742  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-204)  Is 
amended  by  striking  subeectlon  (a). 
SEC.  les.  REFORM  IN  BUDGET  DBCBiONMAKING 
PROCEDURES  OP  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS AND  rre  SPBCIALOBD  AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  For  assessed  contrtbutlona  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  102  of  this  Act, 
the  President  may  withhold  20  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  United  SUtes  a»- 
sessed  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  or 
to  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  for  any  cal- 
endar year  if  the  United  Nations  or  any  such 
agency  has  failed  to  implement  or  to  con- 
tinue to  implement  consensus-baaed  deci- 
sion-making procedures  on  budgetary  mat- 
ters which  assure  that  sufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  the  views  of  the  United  State*  and 
other  member  states  who  are  major  financial 
contributors  to  such  assessed  budgets. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions, payment  of  assessed  contributions  for 
prior  years  may  made  to  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  sec- 
tion 405  of  Public  Law  101-246  and  section  143 
of  Public  Law  99-93,  as  amended,  if  such  pay- 
ment would  further  United  SUtes  Interests 
in  that  organization. 

SEC.  leS.  PERMANENT  D4TERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  ROAD  CONGRESSEa 
The  Act  of  June  18,  1926  (22  U.S.C.  289)  is 
amended  by  striking  "not  exceeding  S3.000 
per  annum"  and  Inserting  in  its  place  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  flacal 
year". 

SEC.     164.     INTERNATIONAL     BOUNDARY     AND 
WATER  CtMOIUBION. 

Section  103  of  the  Act  of  September  13. 
1950,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  277d-3)  la  amend- 
ed after  "guard  purpoeee;"  by  Inserting  "offl- 
cial  entertainment  and  other  representation 
expenses  within  the  United  States  for  the 
United  States  section;". 
SEC.  laS.  REPtHlT  TO  CONGRES& 

Section   701(b)   of  Public   Law   100-204   (23 
U.S.C.  287e  note)  is  hereby  repealed. 
Part  G — Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission 

sec.  171.  japan-united  states  fbienimhip 
commission. 

Section  6  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act,  as  amended,  (22  U.S.C.  2905) 
is  amended  in  paragraph  4  by  Inserting  "or 
for  up  to  50  percent  of  administrative  ex- 
penses in  the  United  SUtes"  after  "Japan". 

Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fis- 
cal YEARS   1992  and  1993— SBCTION-BT-SBC- 

tion  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title  and  Uble  of  con- 
tente. 

This  section  provides  the  short  Utle  and 
Uble  of  contenU  of  this  legislation. 

PART  A— authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
allocations  of  funds;  RESTRICnONS 

Sec.  101.  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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This  section  authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  It 
authorizes  the  necessary  funds  for  the  sala- 
ries, expenses  and  allowances  of  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General . 
It  includes  funds  for  executive  direction  and 
policy  formulation,  conduct  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  foreign  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations,  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  office  space  and  living  quar- 
ters for  United  States  missions  abroad,  in- 
cluding office  space  in  Moscow,  provision  of 
security  for  those  operations,  and  domestic 
public  information  activities.  The  amount  of 
authorization  requested  for  "Acquisition  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad"  reflects 
the  full  8U7iount  required  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration's appropriations  request.  Alter- 
natively, we  believe  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  use  approximately  $122  mil',  ion  of 
existing  authorization  provided  in  section 
401(a)(l)<B)  of  P.L.  99-399.  If  this  authoriza- 
tion Is  used,  the  amount  of  authorization  re- 
quested for  foreign  buildings  in  this  section 
can  be  i^educed  by  a  like  amount.  This  sec- 
tion also  authorizes  funds  for  such  activities 
as  relief  and  repatriation  loans  to  United 
States  citizens  abroad  and  for  other  emer- 
gencies of  the  Department;  and  authorizes 
appropriations  for  protection  of  foreign  mis- 
sions and  ofncials.  and  for  the  American  In- 
stitute in  Taiwan. 

For  1993  sums  are  authorized  in  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
(P.L.  101-508). 

Sec.  102.  International  organizations  and 
conferences. 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
flscal  years  1992  and  1993  under  the  heading 
"International  Organizations  and  Con- 
ferences." It  authorizes  the  necessary  funds 
for  United  States  contributions  of  its  as- 
sessed share  of  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber. Including  arrearages  from  prior  year 
contributions.  In  addition,  provision  is  made 
for  funding  certain  aspects  of  official  United 
States  Government  participation  in  regu- 
larly scheduled  or  planned  multilateral 
Intergovernmental  conferences,  meetings 
and  related  activities,  and  for  contributions 
to  tntematlonal  peacekeeping  activities  in 
accordance  with  multilateral  agreements. 

For  1993  sums  are  authorized  in  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
slons  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
(P.L.  101-606). 

Sec.  103.  International  Commissions. 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
flscal  years  1992  and  1993  under  the  heading 
"International  Commissions."  It  authorizes 
funds  necessaiy  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  meet  its  obligations  as  a  participant  in 
International  commissions  such  as  the 
American  Sections  of  International  commis- 
Blons  dealing  with  American  boundaries  and 
related  matters  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 
and  International  flsheries  commissions. 

For  1969  sums  are  authorized  in  amounts  as 
may  be  neceaaary,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
(P.L.  101-606). 

8«c.  104.  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance. 

Tbls  section  authorises  appropriations  for 
flscal  years  1902  and  1993  under  the  heading 
"Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Sute  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  make  contributions  for  migrants 


and  refugees,  including  contributions  to 
international  organizations  such  as  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
and  the  International  Committee  for  the  Red 
Cross,  through  private  voluntary  agencies, 
governments,  and  bilateral  assistance,  as  au- 
thorized by  law. 

For  1993  sums  are  authorized  in  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
siouB  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
I  P.L.  101-508). 

Sec.  105.  Other  Programs. 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
"Otker  Programs"  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.  It  authorizes  funds  for  United  States  bi- 
lateral science  and  technology  agreements, 
in  afldition  to  $2,750,000  authorized  by  section 
403  of  the  Support  for  East  European  Democ- 
racy Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-179).  for  So- 
viet-East European  research  and  for  the  Asia 
Foundation. 

For  1993  sums  are  authorized  in  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
siooB  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
(PL.  101-508). 

P.\ST  B— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  ALTHORITIES 

A.ND  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  HI.  Chief  of  Mission. 

This  section  reaffirms  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chief  of  Mission  for  the  overall  operation 
of  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  abroad  as  the 
representative  of  the  President,  and  the  role 
of  tke  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  out  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  President  and  providing 
for  security  of  the  Mission.  New  subsection 
(c)  to  section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  provides  that  all  non-executive 
branch  governmental  representatives  in  a 
foreign  country  are  to  keep  the  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion informed  of  their  activities  and  oper- 
ations and  to  appeal  any  disagreements  with 
the  Chief  of  Mission  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sac.  112.  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sac.  U2(a),  (b).  Organizing  Principles,  Sav- 
ings Clause. 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  overall  organizing 
principles  for  the  Dejjartment  of  State.  In- 
cluded in  the  organizing  principles  are  the 
following:  1)  Departmental  organization 
should  reflect  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary,  under  the  President,  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy;  2)  statutory  au- 
thority should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary, 
ratlier  than  in  subordinate  officials;  3)  Con- 
gresB  should  be  notified  of  major  organiza- 
tional changes  in  accord  with 
reprogramming  procedures;  and  4)  the  Con- 
greas  and  the  Executive  should  consult  close- 
ly and  frequently  to  maximize  the  organiza- 
tional effectiveness  of  the  Department.  Sub- 
section (b)  is  a  savings  clause. 

Sec.  112(c).  Statutory  Simplification. 

Changes  made  by  this  subsection  eliminate 
statutory  mandates  for  particular  Depart- 
ment officials,  bureaus,  and  offices,  thus 
vesUng  the  authorities  in  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  will  then  delegate  the 
authorities  and  reestablish  entities,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  amends  the  title  and  the 
text  of  the  Act  of  May.  26,  1949,  as  amended, 
by  striking  the  specific  statutory  mandates 
for  the  Under  Secretaries  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, Economic  and  Agricultural  Affairs,  and 
Management.  (This  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assistance.) 
This  amendment  would  not  change  the 
statutorily  established  number  of  Under  Sec- 
retaries. 

Subsection  (c)(2)(A)  modifies  section  116(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act 
of  1S61  as  amended  (FAA)  to  place  respon- 


sibility for  determining  whether  recipient 
nations  meet  human  rights  standards  in  the 
Secretary  of  State,  rather  than  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs;  subsection  (c)(2)(B)  deletes 
references  to  this  Assistant  Secretary  in  sec- 
tion 502B(b),  502B(c)(l)  and  505(g)(4)(A)  of  the 
FAA;  and  subsection  (c)(2)(C)  repeals  section 
624(f)  of  the  (FAA),  establishing  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  and  making  this  indi- 
vidual responsible  for  the  observation  and  re- 
view of  human  rights  and  humanitarian  af- 
fairs (these  responsibilities  are  otherwise 
vested  In  the  Secretary).  Subsection  (c)(3) 
deletes  the  reference  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary fbr  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  In  section  5(d)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  and  replaces  it  with  a  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Subsection  (c)(4)  amends  the  title  and  text 
of  section  104(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  to  remove  ref- 
erences to  the  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs 
and  repeals  subsections  104(b)  through  (e)  es- 
tablishing the  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  that  bureau  and 
certain  constituent  offices. 

Subsection  (c)(5)  repeals  section  9  of  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Author- 
ization Act  of  1973,  which  established  the  Bu- 
reau of  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Subsection  (c)(6)  amends  section  35  of  the 
Department  of  State  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  (as  amended),  which  established  the 
Bureau  of  International  Communications 
and  Information  Policy  (CIP).  This  change 
reassigns  the  Congressionally  mandated  au- 
thorities originally  placed  with  the  Director 
of  CIP  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  consistent 
with  the  organizing  principles  above. 

Sec.  112(d).  Conforming  Changes. 

This  section  would  conform  the  listing  of 
positione  on  the  executive  schedule  estab- 
lished la  chapter  53  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  the  same  organizing  principles.  The 
changes  from  15  to  17  Assistant  Secretaries 
results  from  striking  the  specific  listings  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  OES  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International  Narcotics 
Matters  and  adding  two  additional  Assistant 
Secretaries  to  the  general  list. 

Sec.  113.  Capital  Programs. 

Sec.  113(a).  Multi-Year  Contracting  for 
Moscow  and  Advance  Payments  for  Long- 
term  Leases  and  Lease-Purchase. 

Subsection  (a)  first  amends  section  9  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (d)  in  order  to  provide 
needed  statutory  authority  for  multi-year 
contracting  in  advance  of  appropriations  for 
acquisition  of  properties  and  construction  of 
diplomatic  facilities  in  Moscow  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  It  also  de- 
scribes the  conditions  which  must  be  met  for 
this  authority  to  be  used.  These  conditions 
Include  determinations  that  such  a  contract 
will  serre  the  best  Interests  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  achieving  economies  in  adminis- 
tration, performance,  and  opei^atlon;  or  by 
increasing  the  quality  of  service  of  the  con- 
tractor; or  by  encouraging  effective  competi- 
tion; and  that  such  a  contract  will  not  in- 
hibit small  business  concerns  from  compet- 
ing for  tjhe  contract. 

Second,  it  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  sec- 
tion 9,  Which  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
Department  to  make  advance  payments  for 
long-teirn  leases  and  lease-purchases  for 
overseas  property  acquisition,  when  deter- 
mined l|y  the  Secretai^r  to  be  in  the  govern- 
ment's Interests.  The  Department  currently 
has  authority  under  section  3  of  the  Basic 
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Authorities  Act  to  make  advance  payments 
with  respect  to  leases  for  periods  of  up  to  ten 
years  and  has  additional  authority  with  re- 
spect to  leaseholds  under  section  6  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  This  provi- 
sion would  clarify  the  authority  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  with  respect  to  longer-term 
leaseholds  and  lease-purchases. 

Sec.  113(b).  Exemption  of  Contracts  Prom 
Competition. 

Subsection  (b)  would  extend  the  current 
exemption  trom  competition  procedures  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  for  con- 
tracts for  alteration  or  repair  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  all  contracts  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  that  Act.  This  could  occur  only 
ui>on  determination  that  local  overseas  con- 
ditions preclude  reasonable  application  of 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  would  thus  pre- 
vent acquisitions  needed  to  carry  out  gov- 
ernment purposes.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  result  in  cost  savings  to  the  De- 
partment. 

Sec.  113(c).  Approval  of  Leases. 

This  section  amends  Section  10  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act  to  replace  the 
current  $25,000  threshold  at  which  leases 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  designee  in  Waahington  with  a  provi- 
sion permitting  the  Secretary  to  establish  by 
regulation  the  threshold  at  which  leases 
must  be  so  approved. 

The  $25,000  limitation  was  established  by 
law  in  1966  and  ha«  remained  the  same  since 
that  time.  Inflation,  the  weakening  of  the 
dollar,  particularly  at  European  and  Far 
Eastern  posts,  general  market  conditions, 
and  the  passage  of  time  have  made  the 
$25,000  limitation  obsolete  at  certain  posts. 

If  the  proposed  change  Is  enacted,  the  De- 
partment intends  to  Implement  a  system  in- 
volving variable  thresholds  for  specific  posts 
as  determined  by  local  market  conditions,  up 
to  a  current  maximum  of  $45,000.  We  believe 
that  this  system  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide greater  nexibllity  to  posts  and  still  en- 
sure that  the  oversight  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 
over  the  leasehold  program  can  be  effec- 
tively carried  out.  The  $25,000  ceiling  cur- 
rently in  effect  will  remain  unchanged  for 
most  posts. 

Sec.  114.  Transfers  and  reprogramming. 

Sec.  114(a)(1). 

Subsection  (a)(1)  amends  section  24  of  the 
Department's  Basic  Authorities  Act  to  pro- 
vide authority  slmlUar  to  that  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  (e.g.,  §791  of  P.L. 
97-377)  to  transfer  unobligated  banances  in 
accounts  under  the  heading  "Administration 
of  Foreign  Affairs"  into  and  merge  them 
with  the  Department's  Buying  Maintenance 
Fund  at  any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  the  five 
year  period  following  the  period  of  availabil- 
ity, except  that  the  balance  of  the  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  account  may  not  exceed 
$100  million  as  the  result  of  such  a  transfer. 
Once  transferred,  the  balances  could  only  be 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  account  was  established, 
that  Is,  to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  in  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rates  or  unbudgeted 
overseas  wage  and  price  changes.  This  provi- 
sion applies  only  to  funds  appropriated  for 
flscal  years  1987  and  thereafter. 

Sec.  114(a)(2). 

Subsection  (a)(2)  amends  authority  In  sec- 
tion 24(d)  to  transfer  up  to  10%  of  the 
amount  authorized  between  certain  named 
accounts.  The  accounts  currently  named  do 
not  correspond  to  the  headings  under  which 
funds  are  authorized;  this  amendment  simply 
conforms  the  authority  to  current  authoriza- 
tion practice. 
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Sec.  114(aK3). 

Subsection  (a)(3)  would  add  new  subsection 
(f)  to  section  24  of  the  Basic  Authorities  Act. 
This  subsection  would  authorize  transfer  of 
appropriations  among  all  appropriations  ac- 
counts funded  by  the  Department  of  State 
Appropriations  Act;  however,  no  account 
could  be  Increased  by  more  than  35%  of  the 
amount  appropriated  and  neither  the  "Sala- 
ries and  Exi>ense8"  account  nor  the  "Acqui- 
sition of  Foreign  Buildings  Abroad"  account 
may  be  Increased  by  more  than  10%.  This 
transfer  authority  is  needed  to  deal  with  un- 
certainties which  cannot  be  programmed  for 
In  certain  small  accounts,  in  particular  the 
Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Services  and  the  International  Conference 
and  Contingencies  accounts.  Any  such  trans- 
fer would  be  subject  to  notlflcation  pursuant 
to  the  reprogramming  procedures  set  forth 
in  section  34  of  the  Department  of  State 
Basic  Authorities  Act. 

Sec.  114(b). 

Section  114(b)  repeals  the  requirement  to 
notify  Congress  in  advance  pursuant  to  the 
reprogramming  procedures  contained  in  sec- 
tion 34  of  the  Basic  Authorities  Act  regard- 
ing all  expenditures  of  funds  authorized 
under  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and 
Antiterrorism  Act,  even  if  the  expendlturfes 
are  for  the  Identical  purposes  that  Congress 
has  previously  been  made  aware  of.  e.g.. 
through  budget  submissions.  Originally  this 
requirement  enabled  Congress  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of  any  changes  In  the  long-term  Dip- 
lomatic Security  construction  plan  pre- 
sented to  it  in  1986.  This  function  is  now 
served  by  the  5-year  plan  included  and  up- 
dated annually  in  the  Department's  budget 
for  FBO. 

Sec.  114(c). 

Subsection  114(c)(1)  amends  section  34  of 
the  Basic  Authorities  Act  to  conform  the 
base  for  reprogramming  between  projects, 
now  $250,000.  with  the  base  provided  in  recent 
years  for  reprogramming  in  the  annual  aj)- 
propriations  act.  $500,000.  Subsection  114(c)(2) 
adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  34.  which 
would  authorize,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  including  subsection  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  34.  obligation  and  expenditure 
of  funds  without  prior  notlflcation  to  Con- 
gress in  emergency  situations,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  event  of 
any  such  detemilnatlon.  notlflcation  would 
be  required  as  early  as  Is  practicable  and  in 
no  case  later  than  three  days  after  such  obli- 
gation or  expenditure.  The  notification 
would  be  required  to  contain  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  use  of 
the  subsection. 

Subsection  114(c)(2)  also  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  section  34  providing  that  funds 
may  be  reprogrammed  within  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Fund  for  projects  pre- 
viously justified  to  Congress  In  the  Depart- 
ments 5-year  foreign  buildings  plan  without 
providing  advance  notlflcation  otherwise  re- 
quired by  section  34.  This  authority  could 
only  be  used,  however,  for  reprogrammlngs 
that  do  not  Involve  new  starts  (that  Is, 
projects  never  before  justified  to  Congress) 
and  only  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  fifteen 
percent  of  funds  available  in  that  Fund  for 
the  relevant  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  submit  quarterly  reports  to 
Congress  on  all  reprogramming  activities  for 
which  no  advance  notification  was  provided. 
Sec.  115.  Foreign  Affairs  Administrative 
Support  System. 

This  section  would  amend  section  23  of  the 
Basic  Authorities  Act  to  clarify  that  full  and 
complete  payment  through  advances  of  funds 
or  reimbursement  Is  required  for  any  serv- 


ices provided  by  one  acrency  to  ttnothwr  pur- 
suant to  agreements  for  the  proyiaion  of 
services  on  a  reimbursable  baaia  aathorlied 
under  the  section. 

Sec.  116.  Defense  Trade  Controls  Ragistra- 
tlon  Fees. 

Section  116  increases  trom  SSOO.OOO  to 
$700,000  the  authorized  level  of  defense  trade 
controls  registration  fees  that  may  be  made 
available  for  payment  of  ezjwnses  as  set 
forth  in  section  45(a)  of  the  Basic  Authoritlea 
Act.  This  Increase  is  necessary  to  meet  in- 
creasing costs  that  result  fj^m  (1)  Increased 
enforcement  requirements  placed  on  this  of- 
fice by  recent  legislation,  and  (2)  IncreasiDg 
licensing  requirements  resulting  trom  more 
sophisticated  technology  transfers  and  more 
complex  export  arrangements.  An  effective, 
fully-staffed  defense  trade  control  function 
is  also  essential  to  meet  new  policy  needs, 
such  as  intense  review  of  licenses  that  nuiy 
pertain  to  chemical  and  ballistic  miaaile  pro- 
liferation matters.  Increases  In  coUectionB 
resulting  flxjm  a  projected  increase  in  the 
number  of  registrants  should  enable  $700,000 
to  be  available  for  these  purpoeea.  The 
amendment  also  changes  all  references  to 
munitions  control  to  conform  with  the  new 
name  of  the  office.  Defense  Trade  Controls. 
Sec.  117.  International  Meetings. 
This  section  would  jH^vlde  authority  for 
the  Department  to  pay  necessary  ezpensea  In 
cases  In  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  preparations  of  an 
international  meeting,  and  would  ivovlde  au- 
thority to  rent  space  in  the  United  States 
and  hire  personnel  without  regard  to  the 
Civil  Service  laws  for  these  meetings.  The 
section  would  also  permit  the  Department  to 
retain  any  reimbursements  or  advances  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  its  provision  of  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  preparations  for  an 
international  meeting.  Such  relmbursementa 
or  advances  shall  be  credited  to  the  apiiro- 
priation  charged  for  such  expenses. 
Sec.  118.  Model  Language  Posts. 
This  section  would  repeal  an  existing  re- 
quirement that  the  Department  eatabliah  10 
Model  Language  Poets,  at  which  everyone 
assigned  would  be  required  to  speak  the  pri- 
mary post  language,  in  recognition  of  the 
Department's  inability  to  allocate  resources 
for  this  purpose  in  these  tight  budgetary 
times.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  re- 
sult in  cost  savings  to  the  Department. 

Sec.  119.  Child  Care  Facilities  at  Certain 
Posts  Abroad. 

This  section  would  extend  for  two  addi- 
tional years  authority  for  a  pilot  child  care 
program  which  would  now  expire  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1991. 

Sec.  120.  Foreign  Service  Institute  Facili- 
ties. 

This  section  would  provide  authorisation 
for  the  final  $20  million  needed  to  complete 
the  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center 
Project.  It  would  bring  the  total  authorised 
in  connection  with  the  jKWJect  to  $81  million, 
including  $11  million  previously  aathorised 
for  design  and  other  i»«llmlnary  work  on  the 
project. 
Sec.  121.  Availability  of  Funds. 
This  section  would  amend  section  2  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  by 
adding  two  new  authorities.  New  subsection 
"(1)"  would  authorise  the  Deiiartment  to  pay 
obligations  arising  under  Interxiational 
agreements,  conventions  and  blnatlona]  con- 
tracts to  the  extent  otherwise  authorised  by 
law;  new  section  "(m)"  would  allow  the  De- 
partment to  procure  special  purpoae  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  without  regard  to 
price  limitations  otherwise  established  by 
law,  an  essential  authority  for  the  Depart- 
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ment'B  purchase  of,  for  instance,  ri^ht-hand 
drive  vehicles  In  countries  where  that  is  re- 
quired. These  two  provisions  have  previously 
been  Included  in  annual  Department  appro- 
priations acts. 

Sec.  122.  Advance  Payments. 

This  section  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (a)  that  would  au- 
thorise the  Department  to  make  payments 
In  advance  of  the  U.S.  share  of  necessary  ex- 
iwnses  for  international  fisheries,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3324.  This  provision  has  pre- 
viously been  included  in  Department  appro- 
priations acts. 

PART  C— DIPLOMATIC  RECIPROCnT  AND 
SECUMTy 

Sec.  131.  Occupancy  of  Facilities. 

This  section  amends  three  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  to  make  clear  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Soviet  occupancy  of  facilities  in 
Washington  applies  to  their  new  chancery  fa- 
cilities on  Mt.  Alto  and  to  any  other  new 
principal  chancery  building  in  Washing-ton. 
pending  U.S.  ability  to  occupy  its  new  chan- 
cery in  Moscow  and  resolution  of  U.S.  claims 
against  the  Soviets  arising  out  of  construc- 
tion of  that  chancery.  Mutual  and  reciprocal 
openings  of  cultural  or  trade  centers,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  permitted. 

Sec.  132.  Diplomatic  Construction  F>ro- 
gram. 

This  section  amends  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Anti-terrorism  Act  by 
raising  the  dollar  threshold  at  which  Amer- 
ican contractors  are  required  for  non-secu- 
rtty  related  projects  from  $5  million  to  $10 
million,  and  by  making  explicit  that  Amer- 
ican contractors  are  required  to  be  used  for 
smaller  projects  only  when  they  are  tech- 
nical security  projects. 

Sec.  133.  Special  Agents. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  subparagraph 
(5)  of  section  37(a)  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  would  enhance  the 
ability  of  DOS  special  agents,  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  law  enforcement  community,  to 
uphold  U.S.  law  In  performing  a  broad  range 
of  protective  duties  and  investigative  re- 
quirements worldwide  by  providing  them 
with  authority  comparable  to  other  services 
having  similar  mandates. 

PART  D— PERSONNEL 

Sec.  141.  Ambassadorial  Appointments. 

This  section  would  codify  the  authority  of 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  appoint  Ambassadors  who  are 
not  Chiefs  of  Mission,  by  a  modification  of 
section  302  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 
It  is  technical  In  nature. 

Sec.  142.  Chief  of  Mission  Salary. 

This  section  restores  parity  between  Sen- 
ior Foreign  Service  and  Senior  Executive 
Service  members  accepting  Presidential  ap- 
pointments, for  pay  purposes,  as  envisioned 
by  section  402  and  405  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980.  It  amends  section  302(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  to  give  members 
of  the  Service  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
executive  branch  by  the  President  the  option 
of  choosing  whether  (a)  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  and  benefits,  including  leave 
and  eligibility  for  performance  pay,  to  which 
the  member  would  be  entitled  in  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  or  (b)  to  receive  the  salary 
and  leave  (If  any)  of  the  position  to  which 
the  member  Is  appointed  by  the  President.  It 
would  also  amend  section  401(a)  to  restore 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  same  sta- 
tus as  the  Senior  Executive  Service  by 
changing  references  to  Level  n  to  Level  I  for 
setting  pay  caps.  See  P.L.  101-609,  section  529 
(amending  5  U.S.C.   section   5307(a)).   This 


amendment  affects  primarily  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion although  certain  other  senior  positions 
at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level  and  above  in 
the  Department  are  also  covered.  It  restores 
the  option  of  retaining  foreign  service  pay 
and  benefits  that  existed  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  1968-89  authorization  act.  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  career  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  should  not  be  penalized  in 
any  way  by  accepting  an  assignment  that  in- 
volves a  Presidential  appointment. 

Sec.  143.  Prescriptive  Relief  Pending  Com- 
pletion of  Grievance  andor  Judicial  Proceed- 
ing! 

This  section  would  conform  Foreign  Serv- 
ice practices  in  separation  cases  to  those 
currently  applying  to  the  Civil  Service;  that 
is.  instead  of  allowing  the  Foreign  Service 
Grievance  Board  to  direct  retention  of  mem- 
bers in  active  status  pending  resolution  of 
their  cases,  it  would  permit  separation  in 
certain  circumstances,  with  the  possibility 
of  reinstatement/back  pay  If  the  employee 
prevailed.  It  would  also  allow  employees  to 
be  suspended  pending  a  hearing  for  separa- 
tion or  grievance  if  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  proceeding  has  committed  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment. 

Sac.  144.  Retirement  Eligibility  for  Certain 
Employees  of  International  Organizations. 

This  section  is  intended  to  correct  two 
problems  which  result  from  recent  reforms 
in  Pederal  employee  benefits  laws  and  affect 
Federal  employees  who  accept  a  temporary 
traiiBfer  to  employment  with  an  inter- 
national organization.  In  general,  section 
3582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  provides 
reemployment  rights  to  Federal  employees 
who  transfer  with  agency  approval  to  an 
international  organization  and  allows  those 
individuals  to  continue  Federal  retirement 
and  Insurance  coverage  while  so  employed. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  statutory  au- 
thorities for  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  (CSRS)  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  (FEGLI)  and  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  (FEHB)  Pro- 
grams present  a  question  as  to  whether  em- 
ployees under  these  programs  may  continue 
their  participation  following  a  transfer  to  an 
international  organization  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1988.  Subsection  108(a)  of  Public  Law 
100-238  amended  the  CSRS,  FEGLI,  and 
FEHB  laws  (5  U.S.C.  8347(o),  8713,  and  8914. 
respectively),  effective  October  1,  1988,  to  bar 
further  extensions  of  coverage  under  extra- 
neous provisions  of  law  to  individuals  who 
would  otherwise  be  ineligible  for  such  cov- 
erage due  to  their  being  employed  by  an  en- 
tity other  than  the  Federal  Government. 
While  the  authority  for  extension  of  Federal 
retirement  and  Insurance  coverage  during  a 
transfer  to  an  international  organization  is 
out^de  of  those  benefit  laws,  the  basis  for 
the  extension  of  coverage  is  the  fact  that 
such  service  is  in  the  Government's  interest 
and  the  affected  individuals  are  serving  on  a 
direct  transfer  from  a  Federal  agency,  with 
statutory  reemployment  rights,  under  reme- 
dial provisions  of  law  that  merely  permit 
them  to  continue  rather  than  acquire  bene- 
fits coverage.  Therefore,  0PM  has  advised 
these  employees  that  they  may  continue  to 
retain  CSRS  and  insurance  coverages  by  pay- 
ing any  necessary  employee  contributions. 

However,  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift 
InveBtment  Board  has  determined  that  sub- 
section 108(a)  of  Public  Law  100-238,  in  con- 
junction with  section  125  of  that  law  author- 
izing Thrift  Savings  Plan  (TSP)  contribu- 
tions from  specified  groups  of  employees  who 
are  paid  from  non-federal  sources,  bars  TSP 
participation  under  section  8351  of  title  5, 


United  States  Code,  by  CSRS  participants 
during  any  transfer  to  an  international  orga- 
nization which  began  on  or  after  October  1, 
1988.  Proposed  subsections  144(a),  (b),  and  (c) 
would  eliminate  the  problem  by  amending 
the  definition  of  "employee"  in  the  CSRS, 
FEGLI  and  FEHB  laws,  effective  October  1, 
1988,  to  expressly  include  employees  who 
elect  to  continue  program  particii>ation  dur- 
ing emjioyment  with  an  International  orga- 
nization under  5  U.S.C.  3582. 

A  second  problem  involves  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  recently-established  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  (FERS),  or  For- 
eign Service  Pension  System  (FSPS),  none  of 
whom  may  continue  such  coverage  if  em- 
ployed outside  the  United  States  by  an  inter- 
national organization.  Participation  in  both 
of  these  Federal  retirement  systems  requires 
that  the  individual's  employment  also  be 
subject  to  social  security  taxes.  However, 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  do  not  allow  international  or- 
ganization employees  abroad  to  have  social 
security  coverage.  On  the  other  hand,  em- 
ployees working  in  the  United  States  for 
intemauional  organizations  are  deemed  to  be 
self-employed  for  purposes  of  social  security 
taxes.  The  international  organization  gen- 
erally neimburses  these  employees  for  the 
tax  over  and  above  the  tax  paid  by  employed 
persons.  Subsections  144  (d)  through  (j) 
would  amend  applicable  definitions  in  the 
FERS  and  FSPS  laws,  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that 
Federal  employees  who  leave  a  position  in 
which  they  are  subject  to  social  security  em- 
ployment taxes  to  transfer  to  international 
organization  employment  abroad  would 
similarly  be  deemed  self-employed  persons 
for  purposes  of  social  security  coverage.  This 
would  permit  continued  FERS  or  FSPS  par- 
ticipation. 

Section  3582  of  title  5  assigns  responsibility 
for  continuing  employee  benefit  contribu- 
tions during  international  organization  em- 
ployment to  the  employee  and  the  former 
employing  agency.  Voluntary  employee  con- 
tributions to  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan 
through  salary  reduction  are  an  Important 
componsnt  of  FERS  and  FSPS  coverage.  Ac- 
cordingly, subsection  144(j)  of  the  draft  legis- 
lation would  add  a  provision  to  section  3582 
addressing  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
effecting  a  salary  reduction  for  TSP  purposes 
that  would  allow  a  transferred  employee  to 
have  TSP  contributions  qualify  for  pref- 
erential tax  treatment  described  in  section 
8440  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Subsections  144(d)  through  (j)  would  be  ef- 
fective on  and  after  January  1,  1987.  to  coin- 
cide Witt  the  commencing  date  of  FERS  and 
FSPS. 

Sec.  145.  Commissary  Access. 

This  section  would  amend  section  31(c)  of 
the  StaOe  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
to  i)ermit  access  to  Department  of  State 
commissaries  by  American  citizens  em- 
ployed as  teaching  or  other  staff  by  Amer- 
ican sponsored,  USG  assisted  overseas 
schools,  where  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  in  light  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances and  consistent  with  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rights.  Such  ac- 
cess wotild  serve  as  an  incentive  for  edu- 
cators to  work  at  these  schools,  which  would 
benefit  the  entire  U.S.  Government  commu- 
nity at  posts. 

Sec.  146.  Storage  of  Personal  Effects. 

This  section  would  amend  section  901  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  to  allow  the 
government  to  extend  the  period  of  tem- 
porary storage  for  household  effects  In  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  for  up  to  an  addi- 
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tlonal  three  months  beyond  the  three 
months  now  allowed.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  additional  period  would  be  provided  only 
when  the  delay  in  talcing  effects  out  of  stor- 
age would  clearly  be  beyond  the  control  of 
the  employee. 
Sec.  147.  Transportation  of  Remains. 
This  section  amends  subsection  901(10)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  allow  the  remains 
of  decreased  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
to  be  shipped  to  a  home  of  record  or  separa- 
tion address,  if  they  are  assigned  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  time  of  death.  Currently, 
under  subsections  901(1)  and  901(11)  of  the 
FSA,  the  travel  of  dependents  and  the  ship- 
ment of  personal  effects  to  the  home  of 
record  is  permitted,  but  not  shipment  of  the 
remains,  unless  the  member  of  the  Service 
was  serving  abroad. 
Sec.  148.  Amendments  to  Title  5. 
Sec.  148(a).  Duration  of  Payments:  Rates: 
Active  Service  Period. 

This  section  amends  section  5523(a)  by  in- 
serting language  (already  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5522)  to  clarify  the  longstanding  prac- 
tice that  dependents  whose  departure  is  offi- 
cially authorized  or  ordered  are  entitled  to 
the  allowances  authorized  by  this  section 
even  If  the  employee  remains  at  post. 

Sec.  148(b).  Lump-Sum  Payment  for  Accu- 
mulated and  Accrued  Leave  on  Separation. 

This    subsection    would    amend    section 
6551(a)  to  prohibit  inclusion  of  any  post  dif- 
ferentials or  foreign  or  territorial  allowances 
for  hardship  in  lump  sum  leave  payments  for 
employees  who  retire  from  a  post  abroad  for 
service  as  part  of  a  tour  of  duty  or  extension 
commencing  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this   Act.   This   amendment   would   produce 
Government-wide  savings. 
Sec.  148(c).  General  Provisions. 
This  subsection  would  amend  section  5922 
to  allow  an  agency  to  provide  for  children  of 
employees    assigned    overseas    to    complete 
their  current  school  year  if  the  employee 
dies.  Education  and/or  living  quarters  allow- 
ances  for   the   children    and   other   family 
members  could  be  continued  by  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  such  children  to 
complete  the  current  school  year  at  post. 
Also,  education  allowances  could  be  contin- 
ued for  a  child  in  a  school  away  ffom  post 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Similarly. 
an  education  allowance  for  school  away  fl-om 
post  may  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year  if  the  employee  or  spouse   Is 
evacuated  or  ordered  to  depart. 
Sec.  148(d).  Quarters  Allowance. 
This  subsection  would  amend  section  5923 
to  enable  the  Department  to  combine  the 
present  separate  temporary  lodging  and  sup- 
plementary post  allowances  into  a  single  per 
diem  temporary  subslstance  allowance  com- 
parable to  that  paid  employees  on  transfers 
to  and  within  the  United  Sutes.  The  revi- 
sion lix)m  "3  months"  and  "1  month"  to  "90" 
and  "30"  days  Is  for  simpUncatlon  and  to 
correspond  to  the  general  use  of  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  days,  rather  than  months,  for  similar 
benefit  periods.  New  paragraph  (C)  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  fact  that  due  to  extremely  dif- 
ficult housing  market  rental  conditions  in  a 
few  locations  abroad,  the  three-month  period 
has  not  permitted  employees  the  necessary 
time  to  locate  and  secure  suitable  housing. 
It  would  permit  heads  of  agencies  to  extend 
the  temporary  lodging  period  by  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional 60  days  when  such  conditions  were 
beyond  control  of  the  employee. 
Sec.  148(e).  Co8t-of-Llving  Allowances. 
Paragraph  (1),  which  Is  complimentary  to 
the   change   proposed   In   subsection   149(d), 
amends  section  5924(1)  to  make  clear  that  a 
person  receiving  the  temporary  subsistence 
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allowance  cannot  also  receive  a  post  allow- 
ance for  the  same  period.  Paragraph  2  would 
result  in  two  revisions  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  Civil  Service  employees.  As  a  pre- 
liminary matter,  subparagraph  (2)(A)  clari- 
fies the  definition  of  "reasonable  expenses" 
covered  by  the  transfer  allowance  to  include 
subsistence  and  other  relocation  expenses 
and  specifically  includes  lease  termination 
payments.  Subparagraph  (2)(B)  provides  that 
the  transfer  allowances  currently  available 
on  departure  from  the  United  States  to  a  for- 
eign area  would  also  be  permitted  on  similar 
transfers  from  U.S.  territories,  possessions 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Subparagraph  (2)(C)  pro- 
vides that  the  transfer  allowance  is  cur- 
rently available  to  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel a^eeing  to  12  months  additional  service 
upon  return  to  the  U.S.  under  section  901(14) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  This  amendment 
would  provide  the  same  basis  of  payment  for 
employees  not  covered  by  that  Act,  for  ex- 
ample, those  in  the  Civil  Service.  Under 
present  legislation.  Civil  Service  employees 
can  be  paid  a  transfer  allowance  only  upon 
return  to  the  U.S.  between  foreign  assign- 
ments. 
Sec.  148(0.  Education  Allowances. 
This  section  updates  and  improves  the  edu- 
cation allowance  system  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  current  circumstances  and  problems 
through  amendments  to  section  5924(4). 
Paragraph  (1)  permits  payment  of  edu- 
cational allowances  for  children  of  employ- 
ees being  transferred  or  newly  assigned  to  a 
Foreign  Service  post  with  inadequate  school- 
ing, to  pay  for  education  away  from  post 
from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  even 
if  the  member  of  the  Service  does  not  depart 
the  United  States  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  The  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  ensure  educational  continuity. 

Paragraph  (2)  clarifies  the  authority  to 
provide  educational  services  to  children  with 
disabilities  before  they  reach  kindergarten 
age.  Part  B  of  the  "Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act"  (P.L.  101-476)  generally 
requires  states  to  offer  public  educational 
services  to  children  with  disabilities  from 
age  three.  This  amendment  will  ensure  that 
overseas  education  allowance  policy  is  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  public  school  education 
practice  for  children  with  disabilities. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  permit  post-secondary 
educational  travel  for  dependents  not  only 
for  undergraduate  college  education,  but  also 
education  at  other  accredited  institutions 
such  as  nursing,  technical,  vocational,  music 
and  performing  arts  schools  which  are  not 
considered  colleges.  This  amendment  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  the  appropriate 
kinds  of  post-secondary  education  for  a 
wider  variety  of  chosen  career  fields  for  de- 
pendent children.  The  term  "educational  in- 
stitutions" in  the  text  of  the  amendment  is 
drawn  from  38  U.S.C.  1701(a)(6).  Accredited 
educational  Institutions  at  which  these  bene- 
fits can  be  used  will  be  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  an  established  list.  The  list  or  lists 
to  be  used  will  be  specified  by  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  148(g).  FSN  Leave  Transfer. 
This  subsection  would  amend  5  U.S.C. 
6331(1)  and  6361(1)  to  allow  voluntary  leave 
transfers  by  PSNs,  on  the  same  basis  as  now 
exists  for  U.S.  citizen  employees. 

PART  E — MODIFICATIONS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  151.  Danger  Pay. 

This  section  repeals  a  requirement  which 
results  in  Danger  Pay  being  granted  by  cer- 
tain individual  agencies,  regardless  of  what 
the  government-wide  apinxiach  may  be.  The 
Department's  intention  would  be  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  make  Danger  Pay  deter- 
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mlnatlons  taking  into  account  information 
and  recommendations  of  other  agencies 
through  the  operation  of  an  Inter-agency  al- 
lowances working  group. 

Sec.  152.  Post  Staffing. 

This  section  repeals  a  number  of  statutory 
provisions  which  establish  positions  for  rep- 
resentatives of  certain  agencies  at  certain 
posts.  As  with  section  151,  the  purpose  is  to 
permit  these  determinations  to  be  made  by 
the  SecreUry,  in  consultation  with  all  af- 
fected agency  heads. 

Sec.  153.  Travel  Advisories. 

This  section  repeals  a  requirement  for  a 
travel  advisory  and  report  which  are  no 
longer  needed. 

Sec.  154.  Post  Opening  and  Closings. 

This  section  repeals  restricOons  on  the 
opening  and  closing  of  Foreign  Service  posts. 

PART  F— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  161.  Contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  C^oss. 

This  section  would  repeal  the  earmark  for 
the  Red  Cross.  In  this  case,  an  earmark  for 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  ordinary  budget  reduces  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  regional  appeals  issued  by 
ICRC  and  other  International  organizations. 
It  also  precludes  our  using  contributions  In 
response  to  appeals  as  leverage  to  stimulate 
contributions  from  other  donors. 

Sec.  162.  Reform  In  Budget  Decision-Mak- 
ing Procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and  lu 
Specialized  Agencies. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  President 
may  make  full  payments  to  the  UN  and  its 
specialized  agencies  unless  one  of  them  has 
not  been  implementing  consensus-baaed  deci- 
sion-making on  budgetary  matters.  Sub- 
section (b)  clarifies  that  the  Department 
may  also  make  arrearage  payments  for  as- 
sessed contributions  in  prior  years,  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  sec- 
tion 405  of  Public  Law  101-246  and  section  143 
of  Public  Law  99-93,  as  amended,  provided 
such  payments  would  further  U.S.  interests 
in  the  organization  to  which  payment  Is 
made. 

Sec.  163.  Permanent  International  Associa- 
tion of  Road  Congresses. 

This  section  would  repeal  the  current  cap 
of  S3000.  enacted  in  1926,  on  contributions  to 
the  PIARC,  and  provide  authorization  for 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
U.S.  membership. 

Sec.  164.  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission. 

This  provision,  previously  included  in  De- 
partment appropriations  legislation,  would 
authorize  the  United  States  Section,  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  States  and  Mexico,  to  incur  represen- 
tational expenses. 
Sec.  165.  Report  to  Congress. 
This  section  would  repeal  the  reporting  re- 
quirement set  forth  at  section  701(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1969.  with  respect  to  Soviet 
and  Soviet-bloc  secundment  practices  within 
the  United  Nations.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  addressing  the  concerns  that  jHvmpted 
the  passage  of  section  701(b),  and  the  require- 
ment of  an  annual  report  on  the  subject  Is  no 
longer  appropriate. 

PART  G — JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  171.  Japan-United  SUtes  Friendship 
Commission. 

The  Japan-United  SUtes  Friendship  Com- 
mission administers  a  bilateral  grants  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  and  Jai)an.  Grant 
activity  Is  funded  from  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  appropriations  In  dollars  and  In 
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yen.  Dollar  funds  may  only  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  and  yen  funds  may  only  be 
spent  In  Japan  under  current  law.  Since  the 
Commission  runs  both  grant  programs  from 
the  United  States,  the  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  two  programs  must  be  funded 
In  dollars.  This  amendment  would' allow  the 
Commission  to  pay  for  up  to  half  of  its  ad- 
ministrative expenses  trom  the  yen  portion 
of  the  fund. 

FoREiON  Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fis- 
cal Years  1992  and  1993— Summary  of  De- 
partment OF  State  Provisions 

PART  a— authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
ALLOCATIONS  OF  FUNDS;  RESTRICTIONS 

Section  101-105  provide  authorizations  for 
appropriations  In  the  standard  categories 
used  by  the  authorizing  committees: 

Sec.  101.  Administration  of  foreign  affairs. 

Sec.  102.  International  organizations  and 
conferences. 

Sec.  103.  International  commissions. 

Sec.  104.  Migration  and  refugee  assistance. 

Sec.  105.  Other  programs. 

PART  B— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHORITIES 
AND  ACTIVmES;  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Sec.  111.  Chief  Of  Mission. 

Reaffirms  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief  of 
Mission  for  the  overall  operation  of  U.S.  dit>- 
lomatlc  missions  abroad.  Including  non-exec- 
tttlve  branch  personnel,  as  originally  con- 
tained In  Section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1960. 

Sec.  112.  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

This  section  provides  Congressional  find- 
ings concerning  orgranizing  principles  for  the 
Department,  and  modifies  existing  legisla- 
tion to  vest  authority  in  the  Secretary  of 
State,  rather  than  in  subordinate  units.  No 
organizational  changes  are  made  by  this  sec- 
tion; however,  if  enacted,  it  would  eliminate 
specific  statutory  mandates  for  certain  orga- 
nisations and  positions,  consistent  with  the 
principle  that  organizational  decisions 
should  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  113.  Capital  programs. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  9  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926  to  provide 
needed  statutory  authority  for  multi-year 
contracting  for  acquisition  of  properties  and 
construction  of  diplomatic  facilities  in  Mos- 
cow; and  to  clarify  the  Department's  author- 
ity to  make  advance  payments  of  long-term 
leases  and  purchases. 

Subsection  (b)  would  extend  the  current 
exception  from  competition  requirements  to 
contracts  for  all  purposes  authorized  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  replaces  the  current  $25,000 
ceiling  on  leases  which  can  be  executed  at 
post  without  referral  to  PBO  with  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  set  this  limit  by  regula- 
tion. Initially,  the  limit  will  be  set  at  S45,000 
which  reflects  Inflation  since  the  $25,000 
limit  was  established. 

Sec.  114.  Transfers  and  reprogrammings. 

Subsection  (a)  would  replenish  the  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  account  from  funds  that 
would  otherwise  lapse,  make  certain  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  existing  provision  relat- 
ing to  transfer  of  authorization  between  ac- 
counts, and  provide  authority  to  transfer  ap- 
propriated funds  between  accounts  under 
certain  conditions. 

Sabaectlon  (b)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment for  redundant  Congressional  notiflca- 
tlon  of  certain  F30  exiwndltures. 

Suba«ctlon  (c)  would  raise  the 
reprogranunlng  notification  threshold  in 
Basic  Authorities  Act  to  the  level  specified 
in  current  apjBvpriatlons   legislation,    pro- 


vi(le  for  reprognwnmlng  In  advance  of  Con- 
gressional notification  in  emergency  cir- 
cumstances, and  modify  reprogrammlng  re- 
quirements for  the  FBO  account  to  permit 
up  to  15%  of  current  funds  available  to  be  re- 
programmed  without  advance  Congrressional 
notification,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Sec.  115.  Foreign  affairs  administrative 
support  system. 

This  section  would  clarify  Congressional 
intent  about  use  of  one  agency's  services  by 
another.  It  would  provide,  under  reimburs- 
able agreements,  for  full  and  complete  pay- 
ment. 

Sec.  116.  Defense  trade  controls  control 
registration  fees. 

This  section  would  raise  the  existing  cell- 
ing on  the  total  amount  of  fees  which  can  be 
retained  from  $500,000  to  $700,000. 

Sec.  117.  International  meetings. 

This  section  would  provide  authorities  for 
leasing  quarters  in  the  U.S.  and  for  personal 
service  contracts  without  regard  to  Civil 
Service  laws  in  conjunction  with  U.S.  gov- 
ernment hosting  of  major  international 
meetings,  as  has  been  done  previously  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  and  to  retain  reimburse- 
ments. 

Sec.  118.  Model  Language  Posts. 

This  section  would  repeal  an  existing  re- 
quirement to  establish  10  Model  Language 
Po#ts,  at  which  everyone  assigned  would  be 
required  to  speak  the  primary  post  language. 

Sec.  119.  Child  care  facilities  at  certain 
posts  abroad. 

This  section  extends  for  two  additional 
years  authority  for  a  pilot  program  which 
now  expires  at  the  end  of  FY  "91. 

Sec.  120.  Foreign  service  institute  faclll- 
tie£. 

Provides  authorization  for  the  final  $20 
million  needed  to  complete  construction  of 
the  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center 
Project. 

Sec.  121.  Availability  of  funds. 

This  section  is  technical,  moving  to  the 
Basic  Authorities  Act  provisions  now  in- 
cluded in  annual  appropriations  bills. 

Sec.  122.  Advance  payments. 

This  provision  is  similar  in  nature  to  sec- 
ticMi  123. 

PART  C— DIPLOMATIC  RECIPROCITY  AND 
SECURITY 

Sec.  131.  Occupancy  of  facilities. 

This  section  amends  three  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  to  limit  the  prohibition  of  So- 
viet occupancy  of  facilities  in  Washington  to 
their  new  chancery  building,  pending  U.S. 
ability  to  occupy  our  new  chancery  in  Mos- 
cow and  to  resolve  claims  against  the  Sovi- 
ets for  construction  of  that  chancery.  This 
would  permit  mutual  exchange  of  cultural 
ani  trade  center  openings,  for  example. 

Sec.  132.  Diplomatic  construction  program. 

This  section  amends  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Anti-terrorism  Act  by 
raising  the  dollar  threshold  requiring  Amer- 
ican contractors  for  non-security  projects 
li-om  $5  million  to  $10  million,  and  by  mak- 
ing explicit  that  they  are  required  to  be  used 
only  when  the  project  involves  technical  se- 
curity. 

Sec.  133.  Authority  of  Diplomatic  Security 
Service  Special  Agents. 

This  section  would  provide  extended  au- 
thority for  Diplomatic  Security  Service  Spe- 
cial Agents  to  make  arrests,  consistent  with 
authorities  which  other  agencies  already 
have. 

PART  D — PERSONNEL 

Sec.  141.  Ambassadorial  appointments. 
This  technical  change  would  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  with  the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  Ambas- 
sadors who  are  not  Chiefs  of  Mission,  by  a 
modification  of  section  302  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980. 

Sec.  142.  Chief  of  Mission  salary. 

This  section  would  restore  the  ability  for 
COMs  and  other  presidential  appointees  to 
elect  whether  to  be  paid  as  career  members 
of  the  SFS,  or  as  Presidential  appointees, 
rather  than  only  as  the  latter,  and  conform 
pay  cajp  for  COMs  on  total  compensation  to 
that  in  effect  for  the  Civil  Service. 

Sec.  143.  Prescriptive  relief  pending  com- 
pletion of  grievance  and/or  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

This  section  would  conform  Foreign  Serv- 
ice practices  in  sei>aration  cases  to  those  ap- 
plying elsewhere  In  government. 

Sec.  144.  Retirement  eligibility  for  certain 
employees  of  international  organizations. 

This  section  establishes  the  eligibility  of 
certain  employees  of  specified  international 
organisations  previously  U.S.  government 
employees  to  remain  in  FERS  or  the  FSPS. 
based  On  their  prior  employment. 

Sec.  145.  Commissary  access. 

This  section  would  permit  access  to  De- 
partment of  State  commissaries  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  employed  by  independent  inter- 
national schools,  in  cases  where  local  gov- 
ernments so  permit. 

Sec.  146.  Storage  of  personal  effects. 

This  section  would  tunend  section  901  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  to  allow  the 
government  to  extend  the  period  of  tem- 
porary storage  for  household  effects  for  up  to 
an  additional  three  months  beyond  the  three 
months  now  allowed,  under  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Sec.  147.  Transportation  of  remains,  de- 
pendents and  effects. 

This  section  amends  subsection  901(10)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  allow  the  remains 
of  deceased  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
to  be  shipped  to  a  home  of  record  or  separa- 
tion address,  if  they  are  assigned  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  time  of  death. 

Sec.  148.  Amendments  to  title  5.  U.S.C. 

Subsection  (a).  Active  service  period. 
Amends  5  U.S.C.  5523(a)  to  clarify  the  eligi- 
bility of  dependents  to  receive  allowances 
when  ender  authorized  or  ordered  departure 
from  ppst.  on  the  same  basis  as  employees. 

Subsection  (b).  Lump-sum  payment  for  ac- 
cumulnted  and  accrued  leave  on  separation. 
Amends  5  U.S.C.  5551(a)  to  base  lump  sum 
leave  payments  on  base  salary,  excluding  dif- 
ferential and  COLAs  which  might  be  in  effect 
at  a  foreign  post. 

Subsection  (c).  General  provisions.  Amends 
5  U.S.C.  5922  to  allow  continuation  of  hous- 
ing aod  of  educational  allowances  to  allow 
dependents  to  remain  at  post  through  end  of 
the  scbool  year,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  the  employee. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e)(1).  Quarters  and 
cost-of-living  allowances.  Amend  5  U.S.C. 
5923(1)  and  5924(1).  respectively,  to  provide 
for  combination  of  the  present  temporary 
lodginf  and  supplementary  post  allowances 
into  a  single  per  diem  type  allowance  and  au- 
thorizes payment  for  an  additional  60  days  in 
special  circumstances. 

Subsection  (e)(2).  Transfer  allowance. 
Modifies  existing  transfer  allowance  (5 
U.S.C.  5924(2))  to  allow  reimbursement  of  un- 
avoidable expenses  incidental  to  settling  an 
unexpired  lease  at  post;  and  to  place  civil 
service  on  same  footing  as  foreign  service  for 
transfer  allowances  upon  return  to  the  U.S. 

Subsection  (f)(1)  and  (fX3).  Educational  al- 
lowances. Amends  5  U.S.C.  5924(4)  to  provide 
educatdonal  allowances  once  an  assignment 
is  made.  In  cases  where  the  transfer  of  the 
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employee  does  not  occur  until  after  the 
school  year  has  begun;  and  to  allow  travel  to 
accredited  but  non-traditional  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  in  addition  to  colleges 
and  universities. 

Subsection  (0(2).  Preschool  for  handi- 
capped children.  Amends  5  U.S.C.  5924(4)  to 
clarify  ability  to  pay  for  pre-school  edu- 
cation allowance  for  handicapped  children 
ag-es  three  to  five. 

Subsection  (g).  FSN  leave  transfer. 
Amends  5  U.S.C.  6331(1)  and  6361(1)  to  allow 
voluntary  leave  transfers  by  FSNs.  on  the 
same  basis  as  now  exists  for  American  citi- 
zen employees. 

PART  E — MODIFICATIONS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  151.  Danger  Pay. 

Repeals  a  requirement  which  results  in 
Danger  Pay  being  granted  by  certain  individ- 
ual agencies,  regardless  of  what  the  govern- 
ment-wide approach  may  be. 

Sec.  152.  Post  staffing. 

Repeals  a  number  of  statutory  provisions 
which  establish  positions  for  representatives 
of  certain  agencies  at  designated  posts.  As 
with  section  141,  the  purpose  Is  to  permit 
these  functions  to  be  carried  out  uniformly 
by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  all  af- 
fected agency  heads. 

Sec.  153.  Travel  advisories. 

Repeals  a  requirement  for  a  travel  advi- 
sory and  report  which  are  no  longer  needed. 

Sec.  154.  Foreign  Service  posts. 

Repeals  prior  restrictions  on  the  opening 
and  closing  of  Foreign  Service  posts. 

PART  F— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  161.  Contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

Sections  109(b)  of  the  FY  '86-'87  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  and  742(a)  of  the  FY  '88-'89  Act,  re- 
lating to  U.S.  funding  policy  for  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
amended  to  remove  certain  funding  restric- 
tions. 

Sec.  162.  Reform  in  budget  decision-making 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Replaces  existing  Kassebaum-Solomon  cer- 
tification requirements  with  one  which  al- 
lows full  payment  of  U.N.  and  specialized 
agency  assessments  unless  a  specific  agency 
is  not  in  compliance  with  budgetary  Im- 
provement requirements.  It  also  allows  pay- 
ment of  arrearages  when  such  payment 
would  further  United  States  interests. 

Sec.  163.  Permanent  International  Associa- 
tion of  Road  Congresses. 

Eliminates  current  J3,000  limit  on  U.S. 
contributions  and  provides  authorization  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
U.S.  membership. 

Sec.  164.  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission. 

This  section  moves  language  currently  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  each  annual  appro- 
priations bill  to  the  permanent  statute  for 
the  IBWC,  to  provide  for  representational  ex- 
penses. 

Sec.  165.  Report  to  the  Congress. 

This  section  repeals  the  requirement  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
secondment  practices  of  the  U.N.  which  has 
become  obsolete. 

PART  a — JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  171.  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission. 

This  section  provides  authority  under  spec- 
ified conditions  for  yen  funds  held  by  the 
Commission  to  be  used  for  up  to  50%  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  the  United  States. 
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Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC,  February  26, 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1956,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2680).  there  is  transmit- 
ted herewith  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  Ite  authorities  and  re- 
sjwnsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs during  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  and 
for  other  purposes  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  (1) 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  which 
supports  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad  and 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  United 
Stotes;  (2)  "International  Organizations. 
Conferences,  and  other  activities."  which  in- 
cludes contributions  to  meet  obligations  pur- 
suant to  treaties,  conventions  or  specific 
acts  of  Congress  and  other  activities:  (3) 
"International  Commissions."  which  enables 
the  United  States  to  fulfill  treaty  and  other 
international  obligations;  (4)  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance."  which  funds  the  United 
States  annual  contribution  to  various  refu- 
gee assistance  programs  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  and  (5) 
Other  authorizations  for  appropriations,  in- 
cluding "Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreements,"  and  "Soviet-East  European 
Research  and  Training."  A  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  further  explaining  the  proposed 
legislation  is  also  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Janet  G.  Muluns. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Legislative  Affairs.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
COCHRAN,  Mr.  DoMENlcn,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 

WALLOP): 

S.  580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  from  the 
estate  of  the  debtor  certain  interests  in 
liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
treatment  of  certain  hydrocarbons 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
my  distingruished  colleagrue  from  Wyo- 
ming, Senator  Alan  Simpson,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  which  should  help  re- 
verse the  decline  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. 

The  Persian  Gulf  conflict  highlighted 
that  decline.  The  gulf  conflict  re- 
minded us  that  the  United  States  has 
become  overly  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  As  we  have  consumed  more  foreign 
oil,  we  have  abandoned  intensive  explo- 
ration and  development  of  domestic  re- 
serves. Since  1986,  exploratory  drilling 
has  fallen  by  60  percent  and  production 
by  15  percent. 

The  number  of  Independent  producers 
has  also  fallen,  a  decrease  which  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  because  inde- 
pendents have  historically  drilled  the 
majority   of  exploratory  wells.   Their 


numbers  dropped  from  13,000  in  the 
early  1980'b  to  5.000  by  1989.  Those  num- 
bers are  accompanied  by  a  decline  In 
geological  surveys  for  reserves.  Seis- 
mic crew  counts  declined  by  75  percent 
over  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  seeks  to  re- 
move an  obstacle  toward  risking  the 
large  sums  of  capital  and  time  nec- 
essary for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  That 
obstacle  is  section  541  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  Section  541  permits  a 
bankruptcy  trustee,  for  a  bankrupt 
leaseholder,  to  extinguish  the  interest 
that  an  independent  oil  or  gas  operator 
contractually  acquires  in  the  wells  he 
drills  on  a  leasehold.  This  is  an  interest 
the  leaseholder  had  contractually 
transferred  to  the  operator,  before  the 
leaseholder's  bankruptcy.  My  bill 
amends  541  by  excluding  this  interest 
from  the  bankruptcy  estate. 

This  legislation  therefore  denies 
bankruptcy  trustees  the  discretion  to 
wipe  out  the  efforts  of  independent  op- 
erators who  are  working  to  make  us 
more  self-sufficient. 

My  bill  recognizes  and  incorporates 
the  industry  custom  and  practice  by 
which  these  oil  and  gas  interests  are 
transferred.  They  are  typically  trans- 
ferred through  contracts  known  as 
farmout  agreements.  My  bill  uses  the 
term  "farmout  agreement"  as  a  con- 
venient and  precise  way  of  identifjrlng 
which  transfers  should  be  excluded 
trom  section  541.  The  bill  also  permits 
bankruptcy  judges  to  refer  to  industry 
custom  and  practice,  to  decide  if  hy- 
brid agreements  fall  within  this  exclu- 
sion. 

Generally,  a  farmout  agreement  is 
one  in  which  the  owner  of  a  valid  oil  or 
gas  lease  permits  an  independent  oper- 
ator to  explore  and  then  develop  the 
lease,  all  at  the  operator's  sole  expense 
and  risk.  A  typical  agreement  provides 
that  if  the  operator  strikes  oil.  It  will 
pay  the  leaseholder  a  royalty  which  is 
a  percentage  ftom  well  proceeds.  In  ex- 
change, the  operator  acquire')  an  inter- 
est in  the  oil  rights  and  keeps  the  bal- 
ance of  well  proceeds. 

Excluding  these  interests  has  two 
practical  effects.  The  first  is  that  a 
bankruptcy  trustee  can  no  longer  uni- 
laterally stop  drilling,  after  the  opera- 
tor has  invested  considerable  time  and 
effort,  but  before  he  has  struck  oil  or  a 
dry  hole.  Section  365  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  enables  the  trustee  to  reject  exec- 
utory contracts.  A  farmout  agreement 
is  executory  until  the  operator  strikes 
oil  or  gas.  But  for  my  bill,  the  trustee 
could  reject  the  agreement,  and  stop 
drilling,  up  until  a  moment  before  the 
driller  strikes  a  wet  well. 

The  second  effect  of  my  bill  is  that  It 
permits  the  operator  to  keep  whatever 
income  or  interest  the  leaseholder  had 
contractually  agreed  the  operator 
could  earn  from  a  wet  well.  But  for  the 
bill,  the  bankruptcy  trustee  could  use 
section  544(a)(3)  to  void  the  farmout 
agreement,  even  after  the  agreement  is 
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no  lonsrer  executory.  In  other  words. 
the  trustee  could  stop  drilling  and  the 
agreement,  after  the  operator  has 
struck  oil  or  gas. 

Under  most  farmout  agreements,  if 
drilling  results  in  a  dry  hole,  the  opera- 
tor is  the  only  one  who  loses.  The  oper- 
ator naturally  does  not  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  a  dry  hole.  Chances  are  great 
that  the  operator  will  come  up  dry  and 
lose  his  Investment.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  wildcat  wells  are  dry  holes. 

This  failure  rate  is  discouragement 
enough  for  exploration.  This  discour- 
agement is  compounded  by  the  possi- 
bility that  a  bankruptcy  trustee  can 
stop  exploration  before  its  conclusion. 

These  multiple  obstacles  rebut  the 
presumption  that  my  bill  is  an  excep- 
tion for  some  already  fat-cat  special 
interest  group.  Independents  are  most- 
ly small  businessmen  and  women  who. 
under  these  circumstances,  are  inno- 
cent third  parties  in  someone  else's 
bankruptcy.  My  bill  seeks  to  guarantee 
Independents  fair  treatment  under  the 
bankruptcy  laws  and  an  even  playing 
Held  in  which  they  can  survive  and 
produce. 

My  bill  is  balanced  for  another  rea- 
son. It  does  not  exclude  what  the  lease- 
holder receives  in  return  for  having 
transferred  development  rights  to  the 
independent  operator.  Whatever  the 
leaseholder  receives  stays  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy estate.  The  bill  therefore  still 
gives  the  bankruptcy  trustee  full  use  of 
whatever  consideration  the  operator 
continues  to  pay  the  leaseholder,  under 
their  farmout  agreement. 

This  bill  should  become  a  vital  piece 
of  a  long-term  and  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy  that  encourages 
environmentally  responsible  explo- 
ration and  development  of  America's 
oil  and  gas  resources.  Before  becoming 
forever  dependent  on  foreign  oil,  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves  that  we  look  for 
and  find  every  last  drop  of  oil  that  we 
can  safely  extract  from  our  land. 

And  there  is  much  to  extract.  The 
Energy  Information  Administration  es- 
timates that  as  of  1990.  there  were  16.5 
billion  barrels  of  proven  crude  oil  re- 
serves in  the  continental  United 
States.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  es- 
timates another  33  billion  barrels  of 
yet  unproven  continental  reserves. 

The  magnitude  of  those  reserves  tells 
me  that  now  is  not  the  time  for  inde- 
pendent operators  to  be  retreating.  To 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  forging 
ahead.  I  hope  my  bill  will  remove  at 
leaat  one  obstacle  along  the  road  to 
self-Bufflciency. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  end  my  re- 
marks, I  must  note  that  Senators  from 
both  Bides  of  the  aisle  have  joined  Sen- 
ator Simpson  and  me  in  this  effort. 
Joining  us  as  original  cosponsors  are 
Senators  Boren,  Breaux.  Cochran, 
Craio,  Domenici,  Johnston,  Kasse- 
BAUM,  and  Wallop. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
restntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE   II  OF  THE 
UNTTED  STATES  CODE. 

Section  541(b)  of  title  11,  United  States 
Co4e,  is  amended — 

(11  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "or  "  at  the 
end. 

(2>  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  "■;  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■*(3)  any  interest  of  a  debtor  in  or  to  liquid 
or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  which  the  debtor 
has  transferred  or  has  agreed  to  transfer 
through  or  by  a  written  farmout  agreement, 
or  any  written  agreement  directly  related 
thereto. 

The  trustees'  rights,  created  in  sections  365 
and  544(a)(3),  shall  not  operate  to  cancel  or 
otherwise  limit  the  effect  of  paragraph  (3). 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
■farmout  agreement'  is  a  written  agreement 
(A)  in  which  the  owner,  of  the  rights  to  drill, 
produce  or  operate  liquid  of  gaseous  hydro- 
cart)ons  on  property  agrees  or  is  obligated  to 
transfer  or  assign  all  or  a  portion  of  those 
rights  to  another  party  and  (B)  in  which  the 
other  party,  its  agents  or  assignees,  as  con- 
sideration, agrees  to  perform  drilling,  re- 
working, recompleting,  testing  or  other 
similar  or  related  operations  to  develop  or 
produce  liquid  or  gaseous  hydrocarbons  on 
the  property.  In  determining  if  a  farmout 
agreement  exists,  the  courts  shall  look  to 
the  custom  and  practices  within  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  for  guidance.  This  subsection 
shall  not  operate  to  exclude  from  the  debt- 
or's estate  the  consideration  which  the  debt- 
or retains,  receives,  or  will  receive  in  ex- 
change for  transferring  its  interest  in  liquid 
or  faseous  hydrocarbons.". 

SEC.     2.     EFFECTIVE     DATE;    APPUCATION     OF 
AMENDMENT. 

(S)  Effective  Date.— Except  as  provided  in 
sulisection  (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)       APPLICATION       OF      AMENDMENT.— The 

amendment  made  by  section  2  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  case  commenced 
under  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  BENTSEN,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Wyoming,  Senator  Wal- 
lop, in  addition  to  Senators  Domenici, 
Craig,  Cochran,  Kassebaum,  Boren, 
Johnston,  and  Breaux.  This  bill  is 
nearly  identical  to  a  bill  which  we  in- 
troduced last  session  and  which  had  al- 
ready been  passed  in  the  House. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  in  a  minimal  way  in  order  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  problem  which  has  been 
discouraging  responsible  development 
of  our  oil  and  gas  resources  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  traditional  and 
standard  business  practice  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry— particularly  with 
smaller,  independent  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies— for  an  owner  of  mineral  rights 
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to  exchange  a  portion  of  his  rights  for 
various  development  or  drilling  activi- 
ties. In  many  cases,  oil  or  gas  lease- 
owner  often  chooses  to  transfer  a  por- 
tion of  those  rights  to  a  geologist,  en- 
gineer, or  to  another  oil  company — 
most  often  one  of  the  many  independ- 
ent companies  I  have  often  spoken — in 
order  to  compensate  them  for  their 
services  in  subsequent  development  of 
the  laase.  The  contracts  used  in  this 
sort  of  business  arrangement  are  called 
farmout  agreements.  They  are  often 
quite  lengthly,  and  the  transfer  of  any 
interest  in  the  oil  and  gas  developed  is 
dependent  upon  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  these  contracts.  Because  these 
are  purely  executory  contracts  at  their 
inceptsion,  and  many  times  considered 
"confidential"  by  the  parties  with  re- 
spect to  certain  terms,  they  are  rarely 
recorded  in  county  land  records. 

As  the  courts  currently  apply  the 
Bankruptcy  Code,  unrecorded  farmout 
agreements  are  not  recognized  as  docu- 
ments transferring  a  legally  protected 
interest  in  oil  or  gas.  Consequently,  if 
someone  enters  bankruptcy  who  has 
previously  transferred  an  interest 
through  farmout  agreement,  those  in- 
terests conveyed  are  taken  away  from 
the  innocent  third  party  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  That  is  surely  not  right 
and  this  bill  will  change  that. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  narrowly  tailored  response 
to  thie  problem.  This  would  amend  sec- 
tion 541(b)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  is 
provided  that  the  interests  previously 
conveyed  through  farmout  agreements 
will  not  be  included  as  part  of  the 
bankruptcy  estate  in  the  event  the 
transfteror  later  declares  bankruptcy. 
That  Is  it — a  simple  solution  to  a  very 
technical  problem  which  has  caused  se- 
vere hardship  on  blauneless  people. 

This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  fostering  the  continued  respon- 
sible development  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources. This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  ear- 
nestly urge  my  colleagues'  support. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
,  HEINZ,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  BAUCUS,  Mt.  SYMMS, 

Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr.  Rieole): 
S.  5$1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  extension  of  the  targeted 
jobs  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  the 
ComnUttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  private  sector  employers  to 
hire  and  train  Persian  Gulf  Veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TABDETED  jobs  tax  CREDFT  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Eeinz  and  others  in  introducing 
two  bills  relating  to  the  targeted  jobs 
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tax  credit  [TJTC].  The  first  bill  would 
make  the  credit  permanent,  restore 
TJTC  eligibility  for  23-  and  24-year-old 
disadvantaged  youth,  and  establish  a 
new  category  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged Persian  Gulf-era  veterans. 
The  second  bill  would  establish  the 
Persian  Gulf-era  veteran  category  im- 
mediately without  regard  to  the  other 
changes. 

During  the  12  years  since  its  enact- 
ment, TJTC  has  been  an  unparalleled 
success.  The  credit  provides  an  incen- 
tive for  employers  to  hire  structurally 
unemployed  Americans  who  have  few 
opportunities  to  join  the  work  force  be- 
cause they  lack  job  skills,  workplace 
experience,  or  an  adequate  education. 
These  men  and  women  often  require 
more  thorough  training  than  potential 
employers  can  afford  to  give  on  their 
own.  Thanks  to  TJTC.  More  than  half  a 
million  structurally  unemployed  per- 
sons throughout  the  Nation  each  year 
are  able  to  leave  behind  lives  of  pov- 
erty and  public  assistance  in  favor  of 
productive  contributions  to  the  labor 
force. 

Specifically,  TJTC  currently  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  to  employers  who 
hire  individuals  from  nine  targeted 
groups.  The  amount  of  the  credit 
equals  40  percent  of  the  first  $6,000  of 
wages  paid  to  the  employee  in  his  first 
year  on  the  job.  The  nine  targeted 
groups  include: 

First,  economically  disadvantaged 
youths — ages  18  to  22; 

Second,  economically  disadvantaged 
summer  youths— ages  16  to  17; 

Third,  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  participating  in  cooperative 
education  programs; 

Fourth,  economically  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans; 

Fifth,  certain  economically  disadvan- 
taged exconvicts; 

Sixth,  vocational  rehabilitation  par- 
ticipants— disabled  workers; 

Seventh,  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  [AFDC]  recipients; 
Eighth,  general  assistance  recipients; 
Ninth,  supplemental  security  income 
recipients. 

Through  TJTC,  over  52,000  Oklaho- 
mans  have  secured  employment  over 
the  past  10  years.  Without  the  credit 
these  men  and  women  might  have  been 
at  the  end  of  the  unemployment  line. 
This  positive  record  continues  despite 
a  decrease  since  1988  due  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  23-  and  24-year-old  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth  from  eligi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  TJTC  in  both  good  and  bad 
economic  times.  Even  when  the  econ- 
omy is  strong  the  unemployment  rate 
for  the  structurally  unemployed  is 
higher  than  the  work  force  average.  In 
times  of  recession,  however,  this  pro- 
gram becomes  even  more  critical.  In  a 
recessionary  period,  the  individuals  for 
whom  TJTC  was  designed  to  help 
would  suffer  the  most  and  the  longest. 
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Despite  TJTC's  record  of  success,  the 
budget  process  has  unfortunately 
forced  Congress  to  make  TJTC  subject 
to  periodic  renewal.  Under  current  law, 
the  tax  credit  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
1991.  The  first  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  make  TJTC  permanent. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1992  included  a 
1-year  extension  of  TJTC  and  I  wel- 
come the  administration's  support. 
However,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  recognize  that  TJTC 
employers  and  employees  would  benefit 
greatly  from  the  certainty  that  the 
credit  would  be  permanently  available. 

This  bill  will  also  restore  TJTC  eligi- 
bility to  economically  disadvantaged 
23-  and  24-year-olds.  This  group  was 
made  ineligible  in  1988  because  of  reve- 
nue considerations.  Congress  should 
make  every  effort  to  include  them,  23- 
and  24-year-old6  without  jobs  skills  and 
training  face  extreme  hardship  in  the 
labor  market. 

Finally,  this  bill  creates  a  new  TJTC 
category  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged Persian  Gulf  veterans.  This  pro- 
vision would  apply  to  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  services 
between  August  2,  1990,  and  the  date 
the  President  establishes  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  combat  zone  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  should  do  our  best  to  ensure 
that  those  who  volunteered  to  put 
themselves  in  harm's  way  for  their  Na- 
tion do  not  have  to  stand  in  unemploy- 
ment lines  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  establish  the 
Persian  Gulf-era  veteran  category  im- 
mediately. It  is  my  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation can  be  enacted  quickly  and 
begrln  to  benefit  disadvantaged  troops 
in  this  calendar  year,  regardless  of 
other  desired  changes. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  how 
long  the  current  recession  is  going  to 
last.  However,  we  do  know  that  TJTC 
has  a  proven  record  of  success  in  both 
good  times  and  bad.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  both 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  copies  of  both  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  581 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  AND  MODIFICATICm  OF 
TARGETED  JOBS  CREDIT. 

(a)  Extension.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
51(c)  of  the  Interaal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating: to  termination)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Restoration  of  Economically  Dis- 
advantaged Youth  Status  to  Individuals 
Who  Have  Not  Attained  age  25.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparaeraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 51(d)(3)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "age  23"  and  Inserting  "age  25". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  begin  work  for  the  employer  after 
December  31,  1991. 


SEC.  2.  CREDIT  EUGMBaXTT  FOB  CERTAIN  PER- 
SIAN GULF  VCTBRAN8. 

(1)  Persian  gulf  veterans  designated.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  51(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  la  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subtjaragraph — 

"(k)  economically  disadvantaged  Persian 
Gulf  veteran." 

(2)  Persian  gulf  veteran  defined.— Sec- 
tion 51(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph — 

"(17)  Persian  Gulf  Veteran  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  economically  disadvantaged  fam- 
ily. The  term  "Persian  Gulf  Veteran  who  is 
a  member  of  an  economically  disadvantaged 
family"  means  any  individual  who  is  cer- 
tified by  the  designated  local  agency  as— 

(A)  having  served  on  active  duty  (other 
than  active  duty  for  training)  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990 
and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  notifies  the  Con- 
gress that  no  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
designated  as  a  combat  zone,  and 

(B)  being  a  member  of  an  economically  dis- 
advantaged family  (determined  under  para- 
graph (U))." 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  begin  work  for  the  employer  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

S.  582 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

section  1.  targeted  jobs  credft  eugi> 
biuty  for  certain  persian  gulf 
veterans. 

(1)  Persian  gulf  veterans  designated.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  51(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph- 

"(k)  an  economically  disadvantaged  Per- 
sian Gulf  veteran." 

(2)  Persian  gulf  veteran  defined. — Sec- 
tion 51(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph — 

"(17)  Persian  Gulf  Veteran  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  economically  disadvantaged  fam- 
ily. The  term  "Persian  Gulf  Veteran  who  la 
a  member  of  an  economically  disadvantaged 
family"  means  any  individual  who  Is  cer- 
tified by  the  designated  local  agency  as — 

(A)  having  served  on  active  duty  (other 
than  active  duty  for  training)  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1980 
and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  notifies  the  Con- 
gress that  no  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
designated  as  a  combat  zone,  and 

(B)  being  a  member  of  an  economically  dis- 
advantaged family  (determined  under  para- 
graph (11))." 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  begin  work  for  the  employer  after 
the  date  of  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  Senator  Boren 
today  in  Introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
make  permanent  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  [TJTC].  TJTC.  along  with  a 
number  of  other  tried,  tested,  and  suc- 
cessful programs,  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  I  believe  that  it  Is  impor- 
tant  that  TJTC   be  extended  perma- 
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nently.  Since  its  inception  in  1978,  over 
5  million  structurally  unemployed  in- 
dividuals have  found  jobs  because -of 
this  program.  We  know  TJTC  works. 
and  it  needs  to  be  made  permanent. 

TJTC  is  aimed  at  workers  with  se- 
vere barriers  to  employment — such  as 
low  literacy,  lack  of  communication 
and  problem-solving  skills,  and  phys- 
ical, mental,  or  emotional  handicaps. 
Many  of  these  individuals  comprise  an 
economic  underclass  in  our  inner 
cities.  They  are  trapped  in  a  vicious 
circle  of  poverty  and  dependency. 
These  structurally  unemployed  have 
great  difficulty  finding  jobs  in  both. 
good  times  and  bad. 

I  have  held  numerous  hearings  over 
the  last  decade  on  this  program,  and 
have  talked  to  many  individuals  who 
have  found  jobs  because  of  TJTC.  These 
people  have  told  me  about  looking  for 
jobs,  and  not  finding  anyone  who  would 
take  a  chance  on  them.  Then  they 
found  an  employer  who  understood 
TJTC,  and  was  willing  to  give  them  a 
chance.  A  chance  is  all  they  needed  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  productive 
members  of  society;  and  to  turn  their 
lives  around. 

Andy  Kubicsek,  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  success  of  this  program. 
Hired  in  1985  as  a  part-time  clerk  by 
the  Water  Works  Giant  Eagle  Grocery 
store  in  Fox  Chapel.  PA,  Andy  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  position  of  full-time 
night  manager.  Key  to  Andy's  personal 
success  was  the  opportunity  provided 
by  the  TJTC  program,  under  which  he 
was  hired.  Handicapi)ed  with  blindness, 
Susan  Gephardt,  another  Pennsylvania 
resident,  had  difficulty  finding  employ- 
ment— until  finding  an  employer  who 
utilizes  TJTC.  Over  the  years,  I've 
heard  numerous  stories  like  these  that 
validate  the  effectiveness  and  merit  of 
this  program. 

The  companies  that  use  TJTC  have 
told  me  what  a  valuable  addition  to 
their  work  force  TJTC  employees  are 
and  how  they  work  to  attract  and  keep 
these  employees.  They  use  the  money 
they  earn  from  the  credit  to  train 
these  individuals,  and  help  them  be- 
come better  employees. 

TJTC  allows  employers  a  tax  credit 
for  employment  of  individuals  belong- 
ing to  one  of  nine  targeted  groups.  The 
amount  of  the  credit  is  equal  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  $6,000  of  wages  paid  to 
a  member  of  a  targeted  group  In  the 
first  year  of  employment.  The  nine  tar- 
get groups  of  employees  are  as  follows: 

First,  economically  disadvantaged 
youths— ages  18  to  22; 

Second,  economically  disadvantaged 
summer  youths— ages  16  to  17; 

Third,  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  participating  in  cooperative 
education  programs; 

Fourth,  economically  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans; 

Fifth,  economically  disadvantaged 
ex-felons; 


Sixth,  vocational  rehabilitation  par- 
ticipants— disabled  workers; 

Seventh,  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependant  children  [AFDC]; 

Eighth,  general  assistance  recipients; 
and 

Ninth,  recipients  of  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  [SSI]. 

In  addition  to  making  the  program 
permanent  this  bill  would  make  two 
other  changes  to  the  progi'am. 

First,  it  reinstates  coverages  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youths  who 
are  23  and  24.  During  the  Technical 
Corrections  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Act  of  1988  this  group  was  eliminated 
during  the  tax  conference.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  body  Included  them  in 
our  version  of  the  TJTC  extension,  the 
conferees  dropped  23-  and  24-year-olds 
from  the  program  purely  for  fiscal  rea- 
sons. 

I  believe  that  this  was  clearly  a  mis- 
take. Department  of  Labor  statistics 
demonstrate  that  unemployment  re- 
mains consistently  disproportionately 
high  for  all  individuals  under  the  age  of 
25.  As  a  result  I  have  worked  since  to 
add  economically  disadvantaged  23- 
and  24-year-olds  back  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  this  bill  adds  a  new  category 
of  coverage  under  the  program  for  Per- 
sian Gulf-era  veterans.  To  qualify 
under  this  new  category,  a  person 
would  have  to  be  certified  by  the  des- 
ignated local  agency:  First,  as  having 
served  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time  during  the  period  beginning  on 
August  2,  1990.  and  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  the  President  notifies  the 
Congress  that  no  portion  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  designated  as  a  combat  zone; 
and  second,  as  being  a  member  of  an 
economically  disadvantaged  family  as 
currently  defined  under  the  TJTC  Pro- 
gram. 

TJTC  currently  covers  economically 
disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
We  have  a  similar  responsibility  to 
those  who  have  served  us  so  bravely 
and  successfully  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
provide  every  assistance  possible  in 
making  their  transition  back  to  civll- 
ian  life  a  smooth  one.  In  addition  to  In- 
cluding certain  Persian  Gulf-era  veter- 
ane  as  a  covered  category  under  this 
legislation,  which  applies  to  1992  and 
beyond,  Sentor  BOREN  and  I  are  also  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  will  expand 
existing  TJTC  coverage  for  1991,  to  in- 
clude coverage  for  Persian  Gulf-era 
veterans  who  meet  the  criteria  for  cer- 
tification already  described. 

The  idea  behind  TJTC  Is  to  provide  a 
tax  Incentive  which  encourages  busi- 
nesses to  seek  out  and  employ  dis- 
advantaged workers.  By  getting  these 
workers  off  government  assistance  pro- 
grams and  into  private  sector  jobs, 
both  the  individual  and  society  benefit. 
The  up-front  cost  to  the  Government  in 
tax  credits  are  largely  offset  by  reduc- 
tions in  Government  assistance  outlays 


and  Increased  payroll  taxes  paid  by 
these  workers.  In  addition,  the  im- 
proved quality  of  life  of  those  em- 
ployed under  TJTC  and  their  families, 
whicli  is  beyond  quantitative  measure, 
cannot  be  ignored  when  estimating  the 
value  of  this  program. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Bush  in  his  recently  unveiled  budget 
package  includes  an  extension  of  TJTC. 
Unfortunately,  that  extension  would 
only  be  good  through  1992.  Each  year 
we  go  through  the  process  of  extending 
TJTO  for  a  year  at  a  time.  That  proc- 
ess has  got  to  stop.  Many  employers 
are  not  going  to  Invest  the  time  and 
money  in  hiring  and  training  those 
covered  under  TJTC  if  they  do  not 
think  the  program  will  be  around  next 
year.  It  is  past  time  to  make  this  pro- 
gram permanent — we  know  it  works; 
let's  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  working! 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveaue  Code  of  1986  to  require  the  re- 
capture of  certain  losses  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  Federal  Financial  as- 
sistance to  savings  and  lean  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RECAPTUKE  OF  CERTAIN  LOSSES 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  restrict  the  dou- 
ble-dipping now  being  enjoyed  by  a 
privileged  few  taxpayers  as  a  result  of 
a  number  of  questionable  transactions 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  1988  as 
wealthy  investors  rushed  to  the  gate  to 
beat  the  closing  of  a  colossal  tax  loop- 
hole in  the  code.  I  welcome  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  which  came  out  in 
strong  agreement  today  with  my  posi- 
tion Uiat  these  investors  should  not  be 
entitled  to  take  both  a  deduction  and 
receive  Federal  insurance  on  deposits 
for  the  same  money. 

My  investigation  of  this  tax  issue 
began  last  September  when  a  report- 
contracted  for  by  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  [RTC]  was  issued.  The  re- 
port concluded  in  part  that  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  statutory  basis  al- 
lowing acquirers  to  deduct  built-in 
losses  if  they  received  capital  loss  cov- 
erage that  reimbursed  them  for  the 
economic  loss  suffered.  As  the  Finance 
Committee  was  completing  its  part  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  I 
requested  that  the  committee  ask  for  a 
full  study  on  this  issue.  Although  that 
request  was  not  ultimately  included  in 
the  budget  bill,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment examined  and  has  now  completed 
a  study  on  this  same  issue. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  Treasury,  to- 
gether with  this  report.  Secretary 
Brady  states  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
Department  was  that  "assisted  institu- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  deduct 
losses  and   expenses    that   are    reim- 
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bursed  by  the  FDIC."  The  Secretary 
went  on  to  say  that  these  Institutions 
will  most  likely  challenge  the  Treas- 
ury's conclusion.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment felt  that  "absent  a  clear  congres- 
sional directive  to  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  protect  the  general  taxpayer, 
we  could  not  sanction  the  deductibility 
of  covered  losses  and  expenses  and  the 
perverse  economic  incentives  that  fol- 
low from  such  deductibility." 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  is 
clear.  Without  an  unequivocal  legisla- 
tive solution,  the  IRS  will  have  to 
challenge  and  litigate  the  deductibility 
of  covered  losses  and  expenses,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  years  of  litigation  could 
continue  on.  In  fact.  Secretary  Brady 
stated  that  "congressional  clarifica- 
tion of  this  issue  seems  not  only  desir- 
able but  essential  *  *  *  if  Congress  did 
not  intend  in  1981  when  it  enacted  the 
special  tax  benefits  available  in  the 
1988-89  transactions  or  desires  now  to 
sanction  the  deductibility  of  covered 
losses  and  expenses,  prompt  legislative 
clarification  should  be  enacted  so  that 
we  may  avoid  embarking  on  a  course  of 
costly  litigation  *  *  *  otherwise,  I  urge 
Congress  to  enact  clarifying  legislation 
disallowing  deductions  for  covered 
losses  and  expenses." 

The  critical  tax  issue  raised  here  is 
the  extent  to  which  financial  institu- 
tions involved  In  the  "1988  deals"  may 
deduct  losses  and  expenses  even  though 
they  receive  assistance  payments  from 
the  FDIC  as  compensation  for  those 
losses  or  expenses.  When  these  institu- 
tions receive  a  tax  deduction  for  their 
losses  that  are  compensated  for  by 
FDIC  payments,  there  is  a  perverse  in- 
centive, or  "moral  hazard,"  to  hold 
covered  assets  and  to  minimize  their 
value  when  sold.  From  my  perspective, 
it  seems  that  sound  tax  and  financial 
policy  for  the  Government  would  re- 
quire that  assisted  institutions  not  be 
allowed  to  deduct  losses  and  expenses 
firom  their  tax  return  and  receive  reim- 
bursements from  the  FDIC. 

LEOISL.ATIVE  SUMMARY 
CURRENT  LAW 

In  general,  section  165  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986— the  Code — allows 
deductions  only  for  losses  that  are  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise. However,  in  1981  Congress  be- 
lieved that  economic  conditions  had  a 
particularly  adverse  affect  on  the  coun- 
try's thrift  institutions  and  passed  new 
section  597  of  the  Code.  This  provision 
modified  the  tax  law  to  facilite  the 
providing  of  financial  assistance  by  the 
FSLIC  and  mergers  of  financially  trou- 
bled institutions  into  stronger  institu- 
tions, according  to  the  1981  conference 
report.  In  short,  section  597(a)  of  the 
Code  provides  that  payments  of  FSLIC 
assistance  are  to  be  excluded  fi-om 
gross  income.  Section  597(b)  further 
provides  that  no  adjustment  to  the 
basis  of  the  recipient's  assets  is  to  be 
required  on  account  of  this  exclusion. 
This  rule  ensures  that  the  exclusion 


ftom  gross  income  granted  by  section 
597(a)  is  permanent,  and  not  merely  a 
temporary  exclusion  or  deferral,  as  it 
would  be  if  it  were  treated  as  a 
nonshareholder  capital  contribution. 

Thus,  for  example,  under  these  rules, 
if  a  taypayer  holding  a  covered  asset 
with  a  basis  of  $100  disposes  of  the 
asset  for  S60  and  receives  $40  of  FDIC 
assistance,  it  is  clear  that  the  $40  will 
not  be  included  in  gross  income  and 
will  not  give  rise  to  any  reduction  in 
the  basis  of  the  taxpayer's  assets.  This, 
however,  does  not  give  rise  to  a  deduct- 
ible loss  being  realized,  as  has  clearly 
been  the  position  of  some  of  the  inves- 
tors in  the  1988  deals.  Their  position  is 
that  the  FDIC  assistance  should  be  ig- 
nored in  applying  the  Code  provisions 
applicable  to  the  determination  of 
losses;  that  is,  section  165  noted  above. 
However,  section  597  of  the  Code  does 
not  provide  that  FDIC  assistance  is  to 
be  excluded,  ignored,  or  disregarded  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  tax- 
payer's loss  upon  disposition  of  an 
asset,  or  in  determining  whether  an 
asset  is  worthless  or  partially  worth- 
less. It  is  my  position  that  where  as- 
sistance expressly  serves  the  function 
of  indenmlfying  against  losses  on  spec- 
ified assets  and  provides  compensation 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  such  losses, 
then  section  165  should  bar  any  loss  de- 
duction. 

A  second  problem  'Occurs  under  the 
consolidated  retvwn  rules.  Under  those 
rules,  a  group  of  affiliated  corporations 
can  offset  each  others  income  and 
losses.  In  addition,  a  parent  corpora- 
tion's basis  in  common  stock  of  its  sub- 
sidiary is  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
losses  utilized  by  the  parent.  Thus,  the 
basis  of  the  subsidiary's  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  pau-ent  can  become  nega- 
tive, creating  an  excess  loss  account. 
Under  the  regulations,  the  parent  must 
recapture  the  excess  loss  account  in 
the  case  of  certain  disposition  events, 
including  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the 
subsidiary's  stock — See  Treasury  Regu- 
lations, section  1.1502-19(b).  In  addi- 
tion, a  member  of  a  consolidated  group 
owning  stock  in  a  subsidiary  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  positive  adjustment 
on  the  basis  of  the  subsidiary's  stock 
for  the  allocable  part  of  the  subsidi- 
ary's undistributed  earnings  and  prof- 
its for  the  year— See  Treasury  Regula- 
tions, section  1.1502-32(bXi).  The  IRS 
has  taken  the  position  that  payments 
by  the  FSLIC  to  a  corporation  acquir- 
ing a  savings  and  loan  institution  gen- 
erates earnings  and  profits,  even  if 
those  payments  were  tax  free  to  the 
acquirer  under  section  597  of  the  Code — 
See  for  example.  PLR  8850052.  Beamings 
and  profits  so  generated  therefore 
cause  a  positive  adjustment  in  the  ac- 
quiring corporation's  excess  loss  ac- 
count or  investment  account. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

My  proposal  would  make  clear  in  leg- 
islation what  I  already  believe  to  be 
the  law.  as  does  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment. This  bill  would,  without  a,  doubt. 
clarify  that  any  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance received  by  purchasers  to  com- 
pensate them  for  losses  incurrod  is  to 
be  considered  comiwnsatlon  for  par- 
poses  of  section  165.  This  legislation, 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Ways  and 
Means  Members  Frank  Guarini  and 
Brian  Donnelly,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
perverse  interpretation  of  the  current 
law  which  allows  double-dipping. 

A  second  component,  a  recapture  pro- 
vision, will  apply  after  January  1,  1991, 
if  an  association  becomes  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  in  a  title  11 
or  similar  case,  or  receives  additional 
financial  assistance  for  the  Federal 
Government.  This  recapture  provision 
will  apply  to  the  parent  of  the  consoli- 
dated group  and  will  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reduction  in  tax  on  the 
parent  by  reason  of  the  utilization  of 
losses  of  the  acquired  institution  in- 
curred after  January  1.  1991.  reduced  by 
required  payments  in  respect  of  these 
tax  reductions.  This  provision  applies 
to  acquisitions  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations which  occurred  after  Novem- 
ber 10,  1988  and  before  January  1,  1989 
and  with  respect  to  which  tax  benefits 
repealed  in  1989  were  available. 

In  addition,  the  bill  clarifles  that 
amounts  excluded  f^om  gross  income 
under  section  597  of  the  code  do  not 
generate  earnings  and  profits.  Thus, 
these  amounts  would  not  increase  the 
basis  of  a  subsidiary's  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  parent  and  a  positive  ad- 
justment would  not  be  made  In  the  sub- 
sidiary's excess  loss  account  or  invest- 
ment account  as  a  result  of  these  pay- 
ments. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooro.  as 
follows: 

s.  583 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  RECAPTURS  OF  CERTAIN  UMS& 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  1503  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  com- 
putation and  payment  of  tax)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Recapture  of  Certain  Losses  of  Do- 
mestic BUILDINO  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  a  domestic  building  and  loan  anocia- 
tlon  became  a  member  of  an  afniiat«d  group 
by  reasons  of  an  acquisition  to  which  this 
subsection  applies,  and 

"(B)  such  association  after  December  31, 
1990- 

"(i)  becomes  subject  to  the  Jorlsdlction  of 
a  court  in  a  title  11  or  similar  case  (as  de- 
fined in  section  368(aX3)),  or 

"(ii)  receives  Federal  financial  assistance 
(other  than  assistance  pursuant  to  the  acqui- 
sition to  which  this  subsection  applies), 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  title  on  the  common 
parent  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  as- 
sociation becomes  so  subject  (or  receives 
such  assistance)  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraidi  (2). 
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"(2)  Amount  of  recaptuke.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  determined 
under  this  paragraph  is — 

"(A)  the  aggregrate  reduction  in  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  on  members  of  the  af- 
filiated group  by  reason  of  losses  of  the  do- 
mestic building  and  loan  association  which 
were  incurred  after  December  30.  1990,  and 
which  offset  income  of  other  members  of 
such  group  which  were  neither  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations  nor  banks  (as 
deflned  in  section  581),  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (or  any  successor  thereof) 
In  respect  of  such  tax  reductions  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  for  the  acquisition  to  which 
this  subsection  applies. 

"(3)  ACQUISmONS  TO  WHICH  SUBSECTION  AP- 
PLIES.—ThlS  section  shall  apply  to  any 
acquisition— 

"(A)  which  occurred  after  November  10. 
1968,  and  before  January  1,  1989.  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  lor 
any  successor  thereoO  provided  money  or 
other  property  to  which  section  597  (as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform. 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989)  ap- 
plied. 

"(4)  Domestic  building  a.nd  loan  associa- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion' has  the  meaning  given  such  terra  by 
section  7701(a)(19)  without  regard  to  subpara- 
graph (C)  thereof. 

"(5)  Special  rule.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  credit  allowable 
under  this  chapter,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  minimum  tax  im- 
posed by  section  55." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1990. 

SEC  a.  TREATMENT  OF  ASSISTANCE  IN  DETER- 
MINING EARNINGS  AND  PROFITS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (Bi  of 
section  1503(e)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  special  rules  for  de- 
termining adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  earnings  and  profits  shall  not 
Include — 

"(1)  any  amount  excluded  from  gToss  in- 
come under  section  106  to  the  extent  the 
amount  so  excluded  was  not  applied  to  re- 
duce tax  attributes  (other  than  basis  in  prop- 
erty), and 

"(11)  any  amount  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  section  597  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions,  Reform.  Recovery. 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989).  ' 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions after  December  31,  1990.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  event  resulting 
In  an  Inclusion  by  reason  of  an  excess  loss 
account  shall  be  treated  as  a  disposition. 


.  S.  CLARIFICATION  OF  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN F8UC  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966— 

(1)  any  Federal  financial  assistance  pay- 
able with  respect  to  any  loss  of  principal, 
capital,  or  similar  amount  upon  the  depre- 
ciation of  any  asset  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  compensation  for  such  loss  for  pur- 
poses of  section  165  of  such  Code,  and 


(2)  any  Federal  financial  assistance  pay- 
able with  respect  to  any  debt  shall  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  section  166,  585, 
or  693  of  such  Code  in  determining  whether 
such  debt  is  worthless  (or  the  extent  to 
which  such  debt  is  worthless)  and  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  addition  to  a  re- 
serre  for  bad  debts  arising  from  the  worth- 
lesaness  or  partial  worthlessness  of  such 
debts. 

(b)  Federal  Fina.ncial  assistance. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "Federal 
financial  assistance"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  $uch  term  has  under  section  597(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

ics)  Effective  Date.— 

(I)  Is  general.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
subeection,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  Federal  financial  assistance 
paid  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
property  on  or  after  January  1,  1981. 

1 2)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to — 

(Ai  any  payment  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  section  1401(a)(3)  of  the  Financial 
Institution  Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  apply. 

iBi  any  payment  to  the  extent  that  the  as- 
sessment or  collection  of  any  increase  in  tax 
by  reason  of  such  provisions  is  barred  by  any 
law  or  rule  of  law.  and 

(C)  any  amount  received  by  a  taxpayer  to 
the  extent  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  issued,  in  writing,  to  the  taxpayer  prior 
to  January  1.  1991.  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ruling  or  a  closing  agreement  expressly 
providing  that  such  amount  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  any  loss  under  section  165  or  in 
determining  the  worthlessness  or  partial 
worthlessness  of  an  asset  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 166.  585.  or  593  of  such  Code. 

(d)  Contract  Rights.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  affecting  any  pri- 
vate contractual  rights  and  remedies  that 
are  otherwise  available  to  parties  of  agree- 
ments for  the  provision  of  Federal  financial 
assistance. • 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ADAMS): 
S.  584.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  certain 
greenhouses  and  nurseries  that  suffer 
damage  as  the  result  of  severe  storms 
or  flooding  in  connection  with  a  major 
disaster  declared  by  the  President  on 
or  after  November  26,  1990,  are  eligible 
for  loans  under  section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

DISASTER  assistance  FOR  GREENHOUSES  AND 
NURSERIES 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
this  great  body  attempt  daily  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  to  create  leg- 
islation useful  to  American  citizens. 
Regardless  of  our  philosophical  dif- 
ferences, I  daresay  that  the  individual 
aim  of  each  of  us  is,  simply,  to  help.  We 
are  sometimes  greatly  successful,  and 
sometimes  less  so.  though  rarely  for 
lack  of  caring. 

A  situation  currently  exists  which  is 
a  result  of  less  than  fully  successful 
legislation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 
bad  legislation,  only  that  it  is  incom- 
plete. In  its  incompleteness,  it  fails  a 
segment  of  our  citizenry.  I  refer  to  the 
Small  Business  Act.  This  otherwise 
beneficial  law  makes  businesses  eligi- 


ble fot  loans  at  low  Interest  rates  in 
the  event  of  disaster. 

By  a  well-intentioned  but  unfortu- 
nate quirk  of  semantics,  though,  disas- 
ter assistance  for  a  certain  category  of 
businees — nurseries  and  greenhouses — 
was  otiitted.  Because  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  supposedly  covers  every- 
thing that  grows,  nurseries  and  green- 
houses were  presumed  to  be  protected. 
As  a  result  the  SBA  was  prohibited 
from  providing  disaster  assistance  to 
any  business  with  an  agriculture  com- 
ponent. 

But  nurseries  and  greenhouses  are, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  businesses; 
they  simply  grow  their  inventory  rath- 
er than  manufacture  or  assemble  it. 
They  are  unlike  the  typical  agricul- 
tural enterprise  which  is  owned  and 
run  largely  by  family  members,  enter- 
prises that  are  the  focus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Nurseries  and  greenhouses  are  there- 
fore ineligible  for  disaster  assistance 
through  either  the  Small  Business  As- 
sociation or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  president,  this  lack  of  coverage 
first  came  to  my  attention  after  con- 
tinuouB  and  extraordinary  rainfall, 
snow  and  flooding  wracked  the  nursery 
and  greenhouse  industries  in  Washing- 
ton Stjate  during  the  last  2  weeks  of 
November  1990.  Fields  and  inventories 
were  devastated. 

Despite  repeated  appeals  to  various 
administrative  agencies  by  my  office 
and  other  Members  of  the  Washington 
delegation,  disaster  assistance  was  de- 
nied to  nurseries  and  greenhouses  for 
lack  of  jurisdictional  coverage.  Many 
of  these  businesses  now  are  facing  tre- 
mendous pressures  from  financial  Insti- 
tutions and  creditors  who  themselves 
have  been  impacted  by  the  storms  and 
the  slowing  economy. 

Mr.  President,  our  predecessors  did 
not  intend  to  omit  disaster  assistance 
programs  to  these  industries.  Green- 
houses and  nurseries  merely  fall 
through  an  unintended  legislative 
crack.  Congress  has  recognized  this  in- 
equity before,  and  in  1988  provided  par- 
tial rejief  to  nurseries  devastated  by 
drought.  We  should  now  complete  the 
job.  W«  should  not  let  interagency  dis- 
putes over  jurisdiction  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body  legislation  that 
which  will  right  an  unintended  omis- 
sion. It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that,  9ven  in  the  midst  of  weightier 
topics,  my  colleagues  will  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  perfect  what  might  other- 
wise remain  an  almost  good  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
its  entirety,  as  well  as  letters  from 
Susan  Engelelter,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
Roland  R.   Vantour,   Under  Secretary 
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for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  FOR  GREEN- 
HOUSES AND  NURSERIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  a  qualified  ^een- 
house  or  qualified  nursery  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  loan  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)). 

(b)  Qualified  Greenhouse  or  Qualified 
Nursery.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "qualified  greenhouse  or  qualified 
nursery"  means  a  business— 

(1)  engaged  in  the  growth,  production,  dis- 
tribution, wholesale  or  retail  sales,  of  orna- 
mental plants  and  flowers  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  a  business  whose  operations  are 
described  in  SIC  code  0181);  and 

(2)  which  has  suffered  substantial  economic 
injury  as  a  result  of  a  disaster  determined  to 
be  a  major  disaster  by  the  President  under 
the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5121  et 
seq.). 

(c)  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Code.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  the 
term  "SIC  code"  means  a  four-digit  code  as- 
Signed  to  an  industry  category  in  the  Stand- 
ard Industrial  Classification  Manual  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  in  effect  on  November  26,  1990. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  qualified  green- 
houses and  qualified  nurseries  that  suffer 
substantial  economic  injury  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster  declared  by  the  President  on 
or  after  November  26,  1990. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Washington.  DC,  January  10,  1991. 
Hon.  Blade  Gorton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  Thank  you  for 
bringing  to  my  attention  your  concerns 
about  the  nursery-growers  in  the  State  of 
Washington  whose  business  operations  have 
suffered  damages  In  the  recent  floods.  Spe- 
cifically, you  expressed  a  strong  concern 
that  some  of  these  disaster  victims  are  un- 
able to  obtain  disaster  assistance  from  any 
Federal  agency.  I  share  your  concern  that 
apparently  no  Federal  agency  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide disaster  assistance  to  a  particular  group 
of  businesses  with  substantial  flood  losses. 

The  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  provides  disaster  loans  to  businesses 
of  all  sizes  (and  individual  homeowners  and 
renters)  when  a  Federal  disaster  declaration 
is  Issued  by  the  President  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  SBA. 

However,  the  law  prohibits  SBA  from  mak- 
ing disaster  loans  to  agricultural  enterprises 
(with  a  limited  exception  for  nurseries  in 
drought  disasters).  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  primarily  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FnnHA), 
makes  emergency  loans  to  agricultural  en- 
terprises for  disaster  losses.  The  Administra- 
tion supports  this  policy  on  the  grounds  that 
any  Federal  disaster  assistance  for  agricul- 
tural enterprises  should  be  provided  by 
USDA,  which  has  the  necessary  expertise 
and  resources  to  aid  the  agricultural  sector. 
In  the  past,  the  law  has  provided  for  periods 
of  dual   disaster  eligibility   at   PmHA   and 
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SBA.  The  result  was  duplication  of  effort, 
misunderstanding,  and  a  poor  performance  of 
SBA's  disaster  loans  to  agricultural  enter- 
prises because  SBA  did  not  have  the  exper- 
tise and  resources  required  to  perform  that 
specialized  and  complex  task. 

In  the  recent  Washington  state  floods,  de- 
clared a  disaster  by  the  President,  some 
nurseries  have  suffered  extensive  flood 
losses.  These  nurseries  are  growers,  and  as 
such  are  agricultural  enterprises.  TTius,  by 
law  they  are  ineligible  for  SBA  disaster  loan 
assistance,  and  are  eligible  to  seek  FmHA 
emergency  loan  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  nursery  oper- 
ations have  been  found  by  FmHA  to  be  larger 
than  family  farms.  As  FmHA's  authority  to 
make  emergency  loans  Is  restricted  by  law 
to  family  farms,  these  larger  nursery  oper- 
ations are  not  eligible  for  FmHA  assistance 
either.  The  small  nurseries,  which  qualify  as 
family  farms,  are  eligible  for  FmHA  emer- 
gency loans.  Thus,  the  problem  Is  not  that 
FmHA  cannot  assist  nurseries,  but  rather 
that  the  law  restricts  the  FmHA  program  to 
aiding  entities  of  a  size  smaller  than  many  of 
the  flood  victims  in  Washington.  The  restric- 
tion limiting  the  PmHA  program  to  family 
farm  operations  was  added  to  the  law  gov- 
erning that  program  in  1985. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  me,  you 
asked  whether  SBA  could  be  of  any  help. 
Terri  Claffey,  your  Legislative  Assistant,  has 
also  discussed  this  matter  with  Alfred  Judd. 
SBA's  Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Disaster  Assistance.  Both  Ms.  Claffey  and 
Mr.  Judd  participated  in  a  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  FmHA  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA)  on  De- 
cember 14,  1990. 

In  response  to  your  concern,  we  have  care- 
fully reviewed  this  matter  and  explored  the 
statutory  limitations  with  SBA's  General 
Counsel.  Unfortunately.  SBA  is  bound  by  the 
long-standing  definition  of  agriculture  used 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  and  as 
reflected  In  the  SUndard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication Manual  issued  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (0MB).  That  definition, 
also  used  by  USDA,  includes  nurseries  which 
are  growers.  SBA  cannot  depart  from  this 
definition  for  nurseries  while  the  remainder 
of  the  (Jovemment  continues  to  Include 
them  in  the  agricultural  category.  USDA  as- 
sistance to  nurseries  Is  based  on  their  inclu- 
sion within  this  definition  of  agriculture. 

We  believe  the  policy  reflected  in  the  law 
that  SBA  should  provide  disaster  assistance 
to  non-agricultural  businesses  and  the  USDA 
should  provide  disaster  assistance  to  agricul- 
tural enterprises  is  sound.  The  obstacle  en- 
countered by  some  of  the  flood  damaged 
nurseries  is  that  they  fall  outside  a  recently 
imposed  statutory  limit  governing  the 
FmHA  emergency  loan  program.  While  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  the  urgent  needs  of 
these  nursery  businesses,  our  law  prohibits 
us  from  providing  disaster  aid.  In  our  view.  If 
agricultural  enterprises  larger  than  family 
farms  are  to  be  made  eligible  for  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance,  then  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  USDA,  rather  than  SBA  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

Please  note  that  this  discussion  jiertalns 
only  to  the  types  of  nurseries  which  are 
growers  and  which  are  therefore  agricultural 
enterprises.  Businesses  calling  themselves 
nurseries  which  are  engaged  primarily  In  the 
wholesale  or  retail  sales  of  nursery  products, 
such  as  florists  or  lawn  and  garden  centers, 
but  which  are  not  primarily  growers  or  en- 
gaged In  other  agricultural  activities,  are 
not  agricultural  enterprises  and  they  are 
therefore  eligible  for  SBA  disaster  loan  aa- 
sistance. 


Thank  you  for  your  personal  involvement 

in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

SUSAN  ENGELETreR, 

AdministratoT. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  DC,  February  22, 1991. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Carl  F.  Loeb, 
concerning  eligibility  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral emergency  disaster  loan  assistance. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  is  authorised  by  Congress  to  provide 
such  assistance  only  to  qualifying  operators 
of  family-sized  farms.  The  Agency  does  nuike 
emergency  loans  to  greenhouses  and  nurs- 
eries, provided  they  meet  the  mandated  re- 
quirements. Operations  must  be  on  a  scale 
that  can  reasonably  be  called  "family-sized," 
and  they  must  fit  the  description  of  an  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  which  Includes  the  ac- 
tual growing  of  their  plants. 

U.-iGer  this  definition,  nurseries  and  green- 
houses that  buy  most  or  all  of  their  plants 
from  other  suppliers  for  resale  would  not 
qualify.  Because  "family  sized"  is  deflned  as 
having  a  substantial  amount  of  farm  labor 
requirements  provided  by  the  applicant  and 
family  members.  It  is  doubtful  that  an  oper- 
ation the  size  of  Mr.  Loeb's.  with  apirozl- 
mately  60  employees,  would  qualify. 

While  we  understand  the  concern  you  ex- 
press. FmHA  is  unable  to  subsUntlally 
change  its  loan  approval  guidelines  without 
authority  from  the  Congress. 

Under  its  Business  and  Industry  loan  pro- 
gram, FmHA  does  guarantee  loans  to  quali- 
fying rural  non-farm  business  enterprises. 
We  are  enclosing  a  brochure  that  describes 
this  program.  More  information  and  assist- 
ance in  completing  an  application  are  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Loeb  at  the  Agency's  District  Of- 
fice, at  the  following  address: 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  GSA  Cen- 
ter, Room  1132,  15th  and  C  Streets,  BE.,  Au- 
burn, Washington  98001,  Telephone:  (206)  981- 
7635. 

We  hope  you  find  this  Information  helpful 
in  resjwndlng  to  your  constituent. 
Sincerely, 

Roland  R.  Vautour. 
Under  Secretary  for  Srruill  Community  and 
Rural  Development.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
FOWLER],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  £i"om  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  fi^m 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  21,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  California  desert. 

S.  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  33,  a  bill  to  establish  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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S.  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINOS],  the  Senator  from 
Washlnerton  [Mr.  GSorton],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowsh].  the  Sen- 
ator flrom  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McCONNBLL]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  50,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies 
establish  the  appropriate  procedures 
for  assessing  whether  or  not  regrulation 
may  result  in  the  taking  of  private 
property,  so  as  to  avoid  such  where 
possible. 

8.  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  105,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Drug 
Kingpin  Death  Penalty  Act." 

B.  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  127,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans;  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' compensation,  health-care,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  insurance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  152.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
personal  exemption  to  $4,000. 

8.  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
slBSlppi  [Mr.  Lott],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  153.  a 
bUl  to  authorize  States  to  regulate  cer- 
tain solid  waste. 

S.  IST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  167,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1996  to  permanently  extend  qualified 
mortgage  bonds. 

8.  242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
242.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  modify  the  rule 
prohibiting  the  receipt  of  honoraria  by 
certain  Government  employees  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SHELBY]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  246.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  deductions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  or  reserve 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  al- 
lowable in  computing  adjusted  gross 
Income. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  264,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  grant 
to  the  National  Writing  Project. 

S.  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  a  State  from  imposing 
an  income  tax  on  the  pension  or  retire- 
ment income  of  individuals  who  are  not 
residents  or  domiciliaries  of  the  State. 

S.  268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens], 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  268,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  authorize  a  deduction 
for  the  expenses  of  adopting  a  special 
needs  child  and  to  amend  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  establish  a  program 
providing  assistance  to  federal  employ- 
ees adopting  a  special  needs  child. 

S.  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packw'ood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  and  the  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  318,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  for  employees  of  small  employ- 
ers a  private  retirement  incentive 
matched  by  employers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 30  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  active  duty  in  connection  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  be  deemed  to 
satisfy  certain  requirements  for  basic 
educational  assistance  under  such 
chapter,  to  revise  the  requirements  for 
such  assistance  applicable  to  such 
members,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
clarify  the  application  of  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.  381 

At  tke  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms  J,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mi:.  HELMS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  tMr.  Craig]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  381,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  jobs  cre- 
ation by  reducing  social  security  taxes 
and  capital  gains  taxes,  by  adjusting 
the  deduction  for  depreciation  to  re- 
flect inflation,  and  by  encouraging  sav- 
ings. 

S.  3S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MOYnihan]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  389,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  restruc- 
ture the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
Oversight  Board  and  Board  of  Directors 
into  a  single  governing  entity. 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevenb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  400,  a  bill  to  set  aside  tax  revenues 
collected  on  recreational  fuels  not  used 
on  highways  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
proving and  maintaining  recreational 
trails. 

S.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
402,  a  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission over  local  distribution  com- 
pany wholesalers  of  natural  gas  for  ul- 
timate consumption  as  a  fuel  in  motor 
vehicles. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  403, 
a  bill  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  reepect  to  establishment  and  col- 
lection of  certain  fees  and  charges. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  403,  supra. 

S.  456 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mdculski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
456,  a  b(ll  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
civil  service  retirement  provisions  of 
such  chapter  which  are  applicable  to 
law  enfbrcement  officers  to  inspectors 
of  the  immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  inspectors  and  canine  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  revenue  officers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

8.481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Liiberman],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  481,  a  bill  to  author- 
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ize  research  into  the  desalting  of  water 
and  water  reuse. 

8.  486 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  486,  a  bill  to  require  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities to  separate  certain  solid 
waste  for  recycling  purposes. 

S.  492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
492,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  in  the  live  i)erforming  arts, 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  simi- 
larly situated  industries,  to  give  to 
such  employers  and  performers  the 
same  rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  514 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  514,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  other  acts  to  promote 
greater  equity  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  to  women  through  ex- 
panded research  on  women's  issues,  im- 
proved access  to  health  care  services, 
and  the  development  of  disease  preven- 
tion activities  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  women,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  &4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  548,  a  bill  to  amend  various 
provisions  of  law  to  ensure  that  serv- 
ices related  to  abortion  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  same  extent  as  are  all  other 
pregnancy-related  services  under  feder- 
ally funded  programs. 

S.  665 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  565,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award  a  gold  medal  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  to  General  Colin 
L.  Powell,  and  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  b£  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  each 
of  the  weeks  beginning  on  November 


24,  1991,  and  November  22,  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  18,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  46,  a  joint  res- 
olution disapproving  the  action  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  in  approv- 
ing the  Assault  Weapon  Manufacturing 
Strict  Liability  Act  of  1990. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  GS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  69,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  commencing  May  6, 
1991.  through  May  11.  1991,  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79,  a  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  disignate  the  second  full 
week  in  March  1991  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
85,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  appoint 
Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell  and  Gen.  H.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  United  States 
Army,  to  the  permanent  grade  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  encourage  the 
Angolan  Peace  Talks. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  71,  a  resolu- 
tion to  encourage  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  confer  with  the  sov- 
ereign state  of  Kuwait,  countries  of  the 
Coalition  or  the  United  Nations  to  es- 
tablish     an      International      Criminal 


Court  or  an  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal to  try  and  punish  all  individuals, 
including  President  Saddam  HuMein. 
involved  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  Crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes, 
and  crimes  against  humanity  as  de- 
fined under  international  law. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  72,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  American  small  businesses  should 
be  involved  in  rebuilding  Kuwait. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  23  proposed  to  S.  419, 
an  original  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  depositors  and  others 
by  the  least  expensive  means. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  74— PROHIB- 
ITING  THE  SOLICITATION  OF 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS  BY  SENATE 
STAFF 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  74 
Resolved,  That  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph 1  of  rule  XLI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"any  of  the  functions"  the  following:  "ex- 
cept soliciting  funds". 

Mr.  HELMS.  For  more  than  a  year,  I 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee as  it  investigated  five  of  our  col- 
leagues who  were  involved  with  Charles 
Keating.  During  that  time,  a  number  of 
very  troubling  facts  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

For  example,  I  am  troubled  that  Sen- 
ate rule  41  allows  up  to  three  members 
of  each  Senate  staff  to  solicit— I  re- 
peat: solicit — campaign  funds,  as  long 
as  the  solicitation  does  not  occur  on 
Federal  property.  Solicitation  of  cam- 
paign funds  on  Federal  property  Is  still 
prohibited  by  section  607(a)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

My  point,  of  course,  is  that  the  tax- 
payers should  not  be  forced  to  subsidize 
any  candidate's  campaign,  whether  the 
candidate  is  an  incumbent  or  a  chal- 
lenger. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
modify  Senate  rule  41  so  that  Senate 
staff  will  not  be  allowed  to  solicit  cam- 
paign funds — under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  rule  41,  as  it 
now  stands,  states  that  no  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  may  "receive, 
solicit,  be  a  custodian  of,  or  distribute" 
campaigm  funds.  But  recognizing  that 
contributions  are  often  sent  to  Senate 
offices  and  must  be  handled  by  some- 
one, rule  41  allows  each  Senator  to  des- 
ignate   three    persons    on    his    or   her 
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staff— called  political  fund  designees— 
to  be  exempt  from  the  prohibition  on 
soliciting,  receiving,  distributing,  or 
acting  as  a  custodian  of  campaign 
funds. 

The  effect  of  rule  41  is  to  allow  the 
political  fund  designee  to  solicit  cam- 
paign funds  as  long  as  the  solicitation 
is  not  done  on  Federal  property.  I  con- 
tend, Mr.  President,  that  solicitation 
of  funds  by  Senate  staff  should  never 
have  been  permitted  in  the  first  place, 
and  should  be  ended  now. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  1,  1977,  after  2 
weeks  of  intense  debate,  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  110,  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  conduct  that  in- 
cluded a  provision  prohibiting  any 
staff,  including  the  political  fund  des- 
ignee, from  soliciting  campaigrn  funds. 
The  resolution  also  requested  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
make  further  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  Senate  staff  in 
campaigns. 

In  response  to  Senate  Resolution  110. 
the  Rules  Conrniittee  issued  Report  No. 
95-241  on  June  8,  1977.  In  that  report. 
the  committee  proposed  that  the  Sen- 
ate modify  Senate  rules  to  allow  the 
political  fund  designee  to  solicit  cam- 
paign funds  in  addition  to  receiving, 
distributing,  and  being  the  custodian  of 
such  ftmds. 

That  change  was  made  without  de- 
bate and  by  a  voice  vote  on  June  13. 
1977. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee, 
In  its  report,  gave  several  reasons  for 
allowing  staff  to  solicit  funds.  Let  me 
quote  from  that  committee  report: 

The  committee  is  not  aware  of  any  laws 
which  prohibit  individuals  who  are  part  of  a 
Senator's  staff  firom  participating  in  a  Sen- 
ator's reelection  campaign  as  long  as  they  do 
not  neglect  their  Senate  duties,  and  the  com- 
mittee does  not  feel  there  should  be  such 
proocrlptlons.  Furthermore,  it  is  neither  ille- 
gal nor  a  violation  of  Senate  Rules  for  a 
member  of  a  Senator's  staff  to  work  full 
time  In  political  campaigns  while  on  annual 
leave  or  vacation  time  or  while  on  leave  of 
aboence  from  his  or  her  Senate  duties,  and 
tbe  committee  feels  there  should  not  be  any 
proscription  of  such  actions. 

The  Senate  has,  however.  Imposed  a  limi- 
tation on  one  area  of  political  activity  with 
respect  to  which  Senate  staff  may  become 
Involved— the  actual  handling  of  campaign 
funds.  Ctonsequently,  except  for  two  designed 
[Blc]  aaelstants  on  a  Senator's  staff,  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Senate  are  prohib- 
ited from  receiving,  soliciting,  holding  or 
dlatribating  campaign  funds. 

Upon  review  of  rule  XLDC,  the  committee 
determined  that  to  prohibit  the  solicitation 
of  funds  while  permitting  the  other  fund- 
raising  activities  was  both  inconsistent  and 
unworkable,  aa  all  these  activities  are  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  same  process.  A  rule  per- 
mitting specific  individuals  to  handle  politi- 
cal tanOB  has  been  part  of  the  Senate  Rules 
since  1968  (see  old  rule  XLHI).  New  rule 
XLIX  for  the  first  time  draws  a  line  between 
receiving,  being  the  custodian  of  and  distrib- 
uting political  funds  on  the  one  han,.  and  so- 
liciting such  funds  on  the  other.  The  com- 
mittee feels  such  a  fine  line  is  unrealistic 
and  createe  inevitable  hairsplitting  and  un- 


certiaintles  aa  to  when  or  whether  a  solicita- 
tion may  have  occurred  while  the  designated 
aasietant  is  otherwise  engaged  in  handling  of 
campaign  funds.  This  is  unfair  to  the  des- 
ignsted  assistants,  subjecting  them  to  need- 
less fear  of  violations.  In  those  limited  in- 
stances where  a  Senator  designates  an  as- 
sistant to  handle  campaign  funds,  he  or  she 
shoold  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  entire 
fund-raising  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  reasoning  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, set  out  in  Report  95-241,  for  al- 
lowing a  Senator's  designated  staff  to 
solicit  funds.  I  think  there  is  indeed  a 
significant  distinction  between  the  re- 
ceipt and  handling  of  funds  that  hap- 
pen to  be  sent  to  the  office  and  the  ac- 
tual solicitation  of  political  contribu- 
tions from  constituents. 

I  might  add  that  for  contributions 
that  happen  to  be  sent  into  my  office, 
I  have  never  allowed  my  political  fund 
designee  to  do  more  than  receive  them 
and  forward  them  promptly  to  my  cam- 
paign committee  in  accordance  with 
section  607  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  justifica- 
tions for  allowing  our  designated  staff 
to  solicit  funds  is  that  it  might  cause 
confusion  for  the  staff  to  try  to  sepa- 
rate "solicitation"  from  the  receipt 
and  other  routine  activities  that  are 
allowed.  According  to  the  report,  try- 
ing to  separate  these  activities  "is  un- 
fair to  the  designated  assistant,  sub- 
jecting them  to  needless  fears  of  viola- 
tions." 

Mr.  President,  to  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  by  continuing  to  allow  staff 
members  to  solicit  funds  will  lead  to 
more  confusion  and  may  subject  some 
staff  to  illegal  behavior.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

Section  607(b)  of  title  18  states  that— 
The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a) — 

That  is,  the  prohibition  on  receiving 
or  soliciting  contributions  on  Federal 
property — 

shall  not  apply  to  the  receipt  of  contribu- 
tione  by  persons  on  the  staff  of  a  Senator 
*  *  •  provided,  that  such  contributions  have  not 
been  solicited  in  any  manner  which  directs  the 
contributor  to  mail  or  deliver  a  contribution  to 
any  room,  building,  or  other  facility  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a).  *  *  *  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  President,  as  you  see,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  criminal  code  places  a  spe- 
cific condition  on  the  exemption  al- 
lowed for  political  fund  designees.  That 
condition  provides  that  the  political 
fund  designee  can  legally  receive  cam- 
paign contributions  only  if  they  have 
not  been  solicited  in  a  manner  that  di- 
rects the  contribution  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  office. 

If  we  continue  to  allow  Senate  staff 
members  to  solicit  funds  from  con- 
stituents—who know  them  as  members 
of  our  staff— even  if  they  do  so  on  their 
on  time  or  during  a  leave  of  absence — 
many  constituents  will  undoubtedly 
conclude  that  they  should  send  con- 
tributions to  staff  members. 


We  axe  setting  up  our  staff  for  a  vio- 
lation of  section  607,  the  penalty  for 
which  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and  impris- 
onment for  up  to  3  years.  We  are  also 
setting  ourselves  up  for  very  legitimate 
criticism  from  constituents  who  must 
deal  with  the  same  staff  members  who 
are  soliciting  campaign  contributions 
from  them. 

That's  asking  for  trouble,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Senate  staff  should  be  involved  in  cam- 
paign solicitations  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  simple  resolution  to  rein- 
state the  prohibition  that  was  adopted 
in  1977  as  part  of  Senate  Resolution  110. 

Under  my  resolution,  the  political 
fund  designee  under  rule  41  will  still  be 
allowed  to  "receive,  be  the  custodian 
of,  and  distribute"  campaign  contribu- 
tions, but  will  not  be  allowed  to  "so- 
licit" contributions  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  rule  41  and  18 
U.S.C.  607  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  potnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcorO.  as  follows: 

Senate  Rule  XLI 

POLITICAL  FUND  ACTIVrTY;  DEFINmONS 

1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  receive,  solicit,  be  a  custodian  of,  or 
distribute  any  funds  in  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
the  election,  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  tie  Senate  or  to  any  other  Federal  of- 
fice. Tliis  prohibition  does  not  apply  to 
three'  assistants  to  a  Senator,  at  least  one 
of  whom  is  In  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, wh9  have  been  designated  by  that  Sen- 
ator to  perform  any  of  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph and  who  are  compensated  at  an  annual 
rate  in  excess  of  $10,000,  if  such  designation 
has  bees  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  if  each  such  as- 
sistant files  a  financial  statement  in  the 
form  provided  under  rule  XXXIV  for  each 
year  during  which  he  is  designated  under 
this  rul*.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
make  the  designation  available  for  public  in- 
spection. 

18  t'.S.C.  607.  PLACE  OF  SOLICrTATION 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
solicit  or  receive  any  contribution  within 
the  meaning  of  section  301(8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  in  any  room 
or  building  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  offi- 
cial duties  by  any  person  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 603.  or  in  any  navy  yard  fort,  or  arsenal. 
Any  person  who  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  receipt  of  contributions  by 
persons  on  the  staff  of  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentadve  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missiontr  to,  the  Congress,  provided,  that 
such  contributions  have  not  been  solicited  in 
any  manner  which  directs  the  contributor  to 
mall  or  deliver  a  contribution  to  any  room, 
building,  or  other  facility  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  and  provided  that  such  contribu- 


>  Changed  by  section  2  of  S.  Res.  2SB  (October  1, 
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tions  are  transferred  within  seven  days  of  re- 
ceipt to  a  political  committee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  302(e)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(As  amended  Jan.  8,  1980,  Pub.  L.  9&-187 
Title  n,  §  201(a)(5).  93  Stat.  1367. ) 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 


CHAFEE  (AND  PELL)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  24 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations to  depositors  and  others  by 
the  least  expensive  means,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill',  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE— FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
FRAUD  PROSECUTION  ACT 
SEC.      1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial 
Institutions  Fraud  Prosecution  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.        2.    FEDERAL   DEPOSIT    INSLliANCE    ACT 
AMENDMENT. 

Section  19(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)(A>— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  as 
clauses  (iii)  and  (Iv).  respectively:  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(11)  become  or  continue  to  be  employed  in 
any  capacity  by  an  insured  depository  insti- 
tution;"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KA)(i)(I)  by  inserting 
"1517."  after  "1344,". 

SEC.       3.  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

Section  205(d)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785(d))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  PROHiBrrioN.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  with  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Board— 

"(A)  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  criminal  offense  Involving  dishonesty  or 
a  breach  of  trust,  of  has  agreed  to  enter  into 
a  pretrial  diversion  or  similar  program  in 
connection  with  a  prosecution  for  such  of- 
fense, may  not — 

"(1)  become,  or  continue  as,  an  institution- 
affiliated  party  with  respect  to  any  insured 
credit  union; 

"(11)  become,  or  continue  to  be,  employed 
in  any  capacity  by  an  insured  credit  union; 

"(111)  otherwise  participate,  directly  or  in- 
directly, In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
insured  credit  union;  and 

"(B)  any  insured  credit  union  may  not  per- 
mit any  person  referred  to  in  subparacntph 
(A)  to  ensmge  In  any  conduct  or  continue  any 
reUtlonahlp  prohibited  under  such  subpara- 
vrajdi. 

"(3)  Minimum  i»-tbar  PROHiBrnoN  pkrioo 

FOB  CIBTAIM  OFRNSBB.— 

"(A)  IM  OWBAL.— If  the  offense  refemd  to 
In  panwraph  (IXA)  in  connecUon  with  any 
person  reftored  to  In  such  paracraph  is— 

"(i)  an  oflliiise  under— 

"0)  section  215.  666.  657,  1006.  1006.  lOOT. 
lOOB.  1014,  1082.  1344.  1517.  or  1966  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code;  or 


"(n)  section  1341  or  1343  of  such  title  which 
affects  any  financial  institution  (as  defined 
in  section  20  of  such  title);  or 

"(ii)  the  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit 
any  such  offense. 

the  Board  may  not  consent  to  any  exception 
to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to  such 
person  during  the  10-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  conviction  or  the  agreement 
of  the  person  becomes  final. 
"(B)  Exception  by  order  of  sentencing 

COURT.— 

"(i)  Ln  general.— On  motion  of  the  Board. 
the  court  in  which  the  conviction  or  the 
agreement  of  a  person  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  been  entered  may  grant  an  ex- 
ception to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  to 
such  person  if  granting  the  exception  is  in 
the  interest  of  justice. 

"(ii)  Period  for  filing.— a  motion  may  be 
filed  under  clause  (i)  at  any  time  during  the 
10-year  period  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  regard  to  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
such  motion  is  made. 

"(3)  Penalty-.— Whoever  knowingly  vio- 
lates paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  day  such  prohi- 
bition is  violated  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both". 

SEC.    4.  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1990  (P.L.  101-647,  104  Stat.  4789  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(11  in  section  2537(b)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  provide  technical  assistance  and  other 
appropriate  resources  to  State  prosecutors. 
State  officials  authorized  to  prosecute,  or 
other  law  enforcement  officials  engaged  in 
cases  of  fraud  involving  the  collapse  of  any 
private  deposit  insurance  corporation:";  and 

(2)  in  section  2539(c)(2)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (G)  and 
(H)  as  subparagraphs  (H)  and  (I),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  after 
subparagraph  (F)  as  follows: 

"(G)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,". 

(b)  Report.— Section  2546  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-647,  104  Stat. 
4885)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Fraud  Task  Forces  Report.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  required  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1. 
1992,  containing  the  findings  of  the  financial 
institutions  fraud  task  forces  established 
under  section  2539  as  they  relate  to  the  col- 
lapse of  private  deposit  insurance  corpora- 
tions, together  with  recommendations  for 
any  regulatory  or  legislative  changes  nec- 
essary to  prevent  such  coUapees  in  the  fu- 
ture.". 


KERREY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  25 

Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
RUDMAN.  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  and  Mr. 
Daschls)  proposed  on  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  419,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

OP    TBI    BBSOLUTION 


(a)  In  General.— Section  2LA  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraidu  (1)  through 


(3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  In  general.— There  is  established  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation. 

"(2)  Function.— The  Board  of  Governors 
shall  oversee  and  manage  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Corporation').  The 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  an  'agency'  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  and  chapter  7  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Membership.— 

"(A)  L\  general.— The  Board  of  Governors 
shall  consist  of  9  members  as  follows: 

"(i)  5  independent  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals with  experience  in  banking,  finance, 
real  estate,  and  business  management.  Nomi- 
nations to  fill  such  positions  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

"(il)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

■(iii  I  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"( v)  The  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

"(B)  Political  affillation.— Not  more 
than  3  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  No  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
shall  hold  any  other  appointed  office  during 
his  or  her  term  as  a  member. 

"(C)  Chairperson.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  designated  from 
among  the  appointees  under  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  nomi- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Governors  by  the 
President.  The  Chairperson  shall  have  the 
business  experience  necessary  to  govern  the 
orderly  disposition  of  the  assets  held  by  the 
Corporation. 

"(D)  Quorum  required.— a  quorum  shall 
consist  of  3  members  of  the  Oversight  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(1). 

"(E)  Term  of  office.— The  term  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall 
be  5  years.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  position  was  filled.". 

(b)  Prompt  Appointment.— The  President 
is  urged  promptly  to  appoint  all  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  21 A  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Oversight  Board"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  "Board  of  Gov- 
ernors"; and 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b)(8). 

(2)  References  in  other  laws.- Any  ref- 
erence in  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that— 

(1)  the  Oversirht  Board  of  the  Reeolation 
Trust  Corporation  as  ccmstitated  imme- 
diately preceding  such  date  shall  retain  its 
power  and  authority  as  in  effect  on  such  date 
until  such  time  as  S  of  the  nominees  to  be 
independent  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors have  taken  office; 
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(2)  any  individual  nominated  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oversight  Board  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration: and 

(3)  the  conflict  of  interest  regrulations  ap- 
plicable to  members  of  the  Oversig^ht  Board 
shall  apply  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

(e)  Compensation  of  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors.— 

(1)  Chairm.\n.— Section  5312  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Chairman.  Board  of  Governors.  Resolu- 
tion TrusL  Corporation.". 

(2)  Members.— Section  5313  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  scrikir.ir 
"Oversigrht  Board"  and  insertme-  "BoarU  f>f 
Governors". 


BREAUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  26 

Mr.  BREAUX  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  419,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  followintr 
new  section: 

*SEC.  .  STUDIES  OF  THE  USE  OF  TAX  INCEN- 
TIVES TO  STIMU-LATE  THE  SALE  OF 
RTC  AND  FDIC  REAL  PROPERTIES. 

"(a)  Ln  General.— The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  each  conduct 
separate  studies  on  the  use  of  a  lax  credit  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  distressed,  income-pro- 
ducing property  owned  in  conser\-atorship  or 
receivership  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

'•(b)  Topics.— As  part  of  the  studies  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall 
investigate,  review  and  evaluate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  two-year  trial  RTC  and  FDIC  tax 
credit  program  commencing  on  January  1, 
1992  that  would  include  the  following  fea- 
tures— 

"(1)  a  $500,000,000  annual  cap  on  tax  credits 
offered  by  the  RTC  and  FDIC; 

"(2)  a  tax  credit  with  a  present  value  of  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  purchase  price  plus  the 
cost  of  necessary  rehabilitation  and  comple- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  property  owned  by 
the  RTC  and  FDIC; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  credit  would  be  deter- 
mined and  allocated  by  the  RTC  or  the  FDIC, 
as  the  case  may  be  and  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  determined  to  be  necessary  to  sell 
the  property  and  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property; 

"(4)  a  credit  period  that  would  be  for  5 
years  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  property  is  purchased  and  would 
be  earned  in  5  equal  installments; 

"(5)  a  requirement  that  upon  sale  of  the 
property,  20  percent  of  any  profits  shall  be 
paid  directly  back  to  the  RTC  and  FDIC  with 
the  remaining  profits  would  be  taxed  at  the 
appropriate  capital  gains  rate; 

■•(6)  a  requirement  that  ownership  of  the 
property  purchased  by  a  private  taxpayer 
under  the  credit  m.ust  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  5  years  in  order  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  credit  and  sale  or  refinancing  of 
property  before  the  end  of  the  credit  period 
would  not  trigger  recapture  but  would  cause 
the  cessation  of  any  future  tax  benefits; 


"(7)  a  requirement  that  funds  generated  by 
the  credit  would  be  paid  directly  to  the  RTC 
and  FDIC; 

■(|)  a  requirement  that  the  RTC  or  FDIC 
would  have  to  certify  it  exercised  reasonable 
efforts  to  sell  property  in  inventory  at  a 
price  permitted  by  law  w'^hout  offering  the 
credit  and  certify  Chat  the  cost  of  holding 
the  property  will  be  minimized  by  such  sale; 

"iji  a  requirement  that  the  credits  could 
be  used  to  offset  the  lesser  of  $50,000  or  50 
percent  of  tax  liability  on  non-passive  in- 
come for  individuals;  for  corporations,  the 
credit  would  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
general  business  credit  including  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  income  tax  liability  that 
may  be  reduced  by  a  ganeral  business  credit 
for  any  one  year: 

"(10)  a  requirement  that  the  credit  would 
not  be  considered  a  preference  i;f;ir.  under 
the  .Alternative  Minimum  Tax  i.ATMi  and 
may  not  be  used  to  offset  tax  due  and  owed 
under  an  AMT  calculation; 

"(Jl)  that  the  program  would  not  apply  to 
property  purchased  lYom  the  RTC  or  FDIC 
after  December  31,  1993.  except  pursuant  to 
an  etrlier  binding  contract: 

■•il2i  a  prohibition  against  officers  or  di- 
rectt>rs  of  institutions  in  RTC  oi-  FDIC  re- 
ceivership or  conservatorship  and  former 
owners  of  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
a  credit  is  to  be  allocated  from  receiving  a 
credit  under  this  program;  and 

■■il3i  a  requirement  that  the  RTC  Over- 
sight Board  and  FDIC  would  publish  addi- 
tional guidelines  as  appropriate  for  the 
RTC's  and  FDIC's  use  of  uhe  ta.x  credit. 

"iCi  F.^CTORs. — In  preparing  the  studies  re- 
quired in  subsection  ia>  and  'bi.  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor shall  consider  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  the  net  budget  impact  of  any  proposal 
to  utilize  tax  credit  to  sell  RTC-  and  FDIC- 
owned  properties: 

"(I)  the  stimulative  effect  that  a  tax  credit 
will  have  on  the  disposition  of  RTC  and  FDIC 
properties: 

"(S)  RTC  and  FDIC  ability  to  dispose  of 
properties  without  tax  incentives; 

"(4)  the  carrying  cost  of  properties  held  by 
the  RTC  and  FDIC; 

"(5)  the  effect  on  local  real  estate  markets; 

"(6)  the  effect  real  estate  markets  have  on 
national  economic  growth; 

"(7)  the  effect  such  a  tax  credit  may  have 
on  economically  distressed  regions:  and 

"(I)  whether  the  revenue  to  the  RTC  and 
FDIC  would  be  enhanced  if  sold  with  the  tax 
credit  compared  to  the  alternative  of  holding 
the  property  in  inventory. 

■\^)  Final  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  enactm.ent  of  this  Act, 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
greseional  Budget  Office  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Sen»te  and  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  final  reports  containing 
detailed  statement  of  findings  made,  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriate  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action.". 


BPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  27 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  S.  419.  supra,  as  follows: 

SEC.    . 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 


The  International  Military  Tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  held  the  initiation  of  a  war  of  ag- 
gression to  be  "not  only  an  international 
crime  (fcut  also)  the  supreme  international 
crime  differing  only  from  other  war  crimes 
in  that  Jt  contains  within  itself  the  accumu- 
lated evil  of  the  whole;'" 

On  August  2,  1990  and  without  provocation, 
Iraq  initiated  a  war  of  aggression  against  the 
sovereign  state  of  Kuwait; 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  imposes 
on  its  members  the  obligations  to  "refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  state" 
and  to  "settle  their  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means;" 

The  leaders  of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  a 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, did  violate  this  provision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter; 

The  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Tim.e  of 
War  (the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention)  im- 
poses certain  obligations  upon  a  belligerent 
State,  occupying  another  country  by  force  of 
arms,  in  order  to  protect  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  occupied  territory  from  some  of 
the  ravages  of  the  conflict; 

The  public  testimiony  of  victims  and  wit- 
nesses has  indicated  that  Iraqi  officials  vio- 
lated Article  27  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention by  their  inhumane  treatment  and 
acts  of  Tiolence  against  the  Kuwaiti  civilian 
population,  including  women: 

The  public  testimony  of  victims  and  wit- 
nesses lias  indicated  that  Iraqi  officials  vio- 
lated Articles  31  and  32  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  by  subjecting  Kuwaiti  civilians 
to  physical  coercion,  suffering  and  extermi- 
nation ip  order  to  obtain  information; 

Article  146  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion states  that  persons  committing  "grave 
breaches"  are  to  be  apprehended  and  sub- 
jected to  trial: 

"Grave  breaches"  are  defined  to  include: 
"willful  killing,  torture  or  Inhuman 
treatment  *  *  *,  willfully  causing  great  suf- 
fering or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health, 
taking  of  hostages  and  extensive  destruction 
and  appropriation  of  property,  not  Justified 
by  military  necessity;" 

Both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties  tc  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention; 

On  several  occasions  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  found  Iraq's  treatment 
of  Kuwaiti  civilians  violative  of  inter- 
national law: 

In  Resolution  665,  adopted  on  August  25, 
1990,  tha  United  Nations  Security  Council  de- 
plored ""the  loss  of  innocent  life  stemming 
from  tht  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait;" 

In  Resolution  670,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  on  September  25, 
1990,  it  condemned  further  "the  treatment  by 
Iraqi  fbrces  on  Kuwaiti  nationals  and 
reaffirmed  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion applied  to  Kuwait;" 

In  Resolution  674,  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  demanded  that  Iraq  cease 
mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti  nations 
in  violation  of  the  Convention  and  reminded 
Iraq  that  it  would  be  liable  for  any  damage 
or  injury  suffered  by  Kuwaiti  nationals  due 
to  Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupation: 

The  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (the  Third 
Geneva  or  POW  Convention)  sets  forth  stand- 
ards for  the  treatment  of  civilians  and  inca- 
pacitatad  com'uatants  during  times  of  hos- 
tilities: 

Iraq  is  a  party  to  the  POW  Convention; 

There  is  evidence  and  testimony  that  Iraq 
violated  articles  of  the  POW  Convention  by 
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its  physical  and  psychological  abuse  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  POW's  including  members 
of  the  international  press; 

There  is  evidence  and  testimony  that  Iraq 
violated  articles  of  the  POW  Convention  by 
placing  POWs  in  solitary  confinement,  fail- 
ing to  shelter  POW's  against  air  bombard- 
ment and  denying  POWs  contact  with  the 
outside  world; 

In  Resolution  667,  adopted  on  September 
16, 1990,  the  Security  Council  expressed  "out- 
rage" at  Iraq's  abduction  of  several  persons 
fi-om  diplomatic  premises  In  violation  of  the 
Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Relations; 

In  violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, Iraq  did  fire  missiles  on  Israel  with  the 
intent  of  making  it  a  party  to  war  and  with 
the  Intent  of  killing  or  injuring  innocent  ci- 
vilians; 

Iraq  has  Inflicted  grave  risk  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  innocent  civilians  In  the 
region  by  Its  willful  setting  on  fire  of  Ku- 
waiti oil  wells  and  its  willful  spilling  of  oil 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  in  the  mass 
pollution  of  air  an  water; 

For  all  of  the  above  Incidents,  it  is  not  a 
defense  that  an  individual  in  committing 
such  heinous  acts  acted  under  orders  of  high- 
er government  officials  (International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  (Nuremberg)  Judgment  and 
Sentences,  41  A.J.I.L.  172  (1946)  ("That  a  sol- 
dier was  ordered  to  kill  or  torture  in  viola- 
tion of  International  law  of  war  has  never 
been  recognized  as  a  defense  to  such  acts  of 
brutality."); 

The  Nuremberg  tribunal  provision  which 
held  that  "crimes  against  international  law 
are  committed  by  men,  not  by  abstract  enti- 
ties, and  only  by  punishing  Individuals  who 
comit  such  crimes  can  the  provisions  of 
international  law  be  enforced"  Is  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  in  1946; 

A  failure  to  try  and  punish  leaders  and 
other  persons  for  crimes  against  inter- 
national law  establishes  a  dangerous 
precendent  and  negatively  impacts  the  value 
of  deterrence  to  ftiture  illegal  acts. 

(b)  It  l8  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  confer  with  Kuwait,  other 
Member  Nations  of  the  Coalition  or  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  establish  an  International 
Criminal  Court  or  an  International  Military 
Tribunal  to  try  and  punish  all  individuals  In- 
volved In  the  planning  or  execution  of  the 
above  referenced  crimes,  including  Saddam 
Hussein. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  any 
Iraqi  use  of  chemical  weapons  against  Insur- 
ffentfl  Inside  Iraq  should  be  consider  a  war 
crime  and  that  those  responsible  should  be 
held  accountable. 

(d)  In  the  event  Iraq  shall  use  chemical 
weapons,  it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  seek  prompt 
and  effective  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil action  to  stop  such  use  and  to  punish 
those  responsible. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

BlTBOOlOflTTCE  ON  PUBUC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  rORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
tbAt  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, March  21.  1991,  beginning  at  2:30 


p.m..  in  room  SD-^66,  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  292,  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Saguaro  National  Monument; 

S.  363,  to  authorize  the  addition  of  15 
acres  to  Morristown  National  Histori- 
cal Park; 

S.  545,  to  authorize  the  additional  use 
of  land  in  Merced  County,  CA;  and 

S.  549,  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Lower 
Merced  River  in  California  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  hearing  record  should  send  two 
copies  of  their  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests,  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  364  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510-6150. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact David  Brooks  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-9863. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
will  meet  on  Wednesday.  March  20, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SRr-301,  to  mark  up 
a  Senate  campaign  finance  bill.  I  would 
also  like  to  remind  Members  and  the 
public  that  prior  to  this  markup,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  hold  three  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  campaign  fi- 
nance. On  Thursday,  March  7.  Wednes- 
day. March  13,  and  Thursday,  March  14, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  each  date,  the  com- 
mittee win  meet  in  SR-301,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  congressional  election  cam- 
paign finance  reform  proposals.  Those 
hearings  will  focus  on  legislation  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  markup  on  March  20.  please  con- 
tact Mr.  Jack  Sousa.  chief  counsel  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  on  224-5648. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  meet  in  SR-301.  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building,  on  Thurs- 
day. March  21.  and  Wednesday.  April 
10,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  each  date,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  260,  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1991. 

Individuals  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  testifying  or  submitting  a 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  are 
requested  to  contact  Tom  Zoeller  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224-9279. 
For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Mr. 
Zoeller. 

COiaOTTKE  ON  BNEROT  AND  NATURAL 
RB80URCSS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  for  the  public  a  change  in 


the  schedule  of  hearings  concerning  S. 
341,  the  National  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1991,  before  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources.  The  hear- 
ing schedule  announced  on  Tuesday, 
February  19. 1991.  had  indicated  that  on 
Monday.  March  18.  1991,  at  2  p.m..  the 
full  committee  would  hold  a  hearing  on 
title  V  of  S.  341  pertaining  to  coal  and 
the  applicability  of  new  source  review 
to  existing  electric  steam  generating 
units— WEPCo. 

The  change  in  schedule  is  as  follows: 
The  hearing  on  March  18,  1991,  will  ad- 
dress only  section  5101  of  S.  341  pertain- 
ing to  the  applicability  of  new  source 
review  to  existing  steam  electric  gen- 
erating units— WEPCo.  As  previously 
announced,  the  hearing  will  take  place 
in  room  SD-366  at  2  p.m.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Don  Santa 
at  (202)  224-4820. 

The  hearing  on  subtitle  A  of  title  V 
of  S.  341.  pertaining  to  coal  and  coal  re- 
search, has  been  rescheduled  for  Tues- 
day, March  19,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  This  hear- 
ing wrill  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Development 
and  will  take  place  in  room  SD-366.  For 
further  information  on  the  March  19 
subcommittee  hearing,  please  contact 
Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224-7569. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public  that  a 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
and  Conservation. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  19,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  SD- 
430  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  provisions  of  title 
in  of  S.  341  regarding  building  energy 
efficiency  standards  and  ratings. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  or  Allen  Stayman.  at 
(202)  224-4756. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  and 
Conservation. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. March  21.  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  SD- 
430  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  OfHce  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  A  of  title  IV  of  S.  341  regarding 
the  export  of  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  technology. 

For  ftirther  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  or  Allen  Stayman.  at 
(202)  224-4756. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEK  ON  RULBS  AND  AOlONIBrTRATION 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
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thorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  projected  shortfall  in  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund.  Wit- 
nesses include  the  following:  represent- 
atives of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  Fred  Wertheimer  of  Common 
Cause;  Mr.  Thomas  Schatz  of  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste:  and  Mr. 
Roy  A.  Schotland,  Professor  of  Law. 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINE.'lS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  March  6,  1991.  at  2  p.m. 
The  conmiittee  will  hold  a  confirma- 
tion hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
James  F.  Hoobler  to  be  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Small  Business  Adminisira- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COM.MITTEE  ON  INTELt.IGENCE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  6,  1991  at 
2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  6,  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Soviet 
disunion:  the  American  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m.  March  6,  1991,  to  consider  the 
committee's  fiscal  year  1992  views  and 
estimates  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COBOOTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1991,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the  subject:  the 
purchase  and  use  of  counterfeit  and 
substandard  parts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOUP.CKs 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1991,  at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  David 
Kessler.  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug:  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AR.MED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  open  session  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  6. 
1991.  at  2  p.m..  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
mobilization  and  transportation  of  con- 
ventional forces  on  their  contributions 
to  Desert  Shield  Desert  Storm  and  on 
the  impact  of  the  fiscal  years  1992-93 
Defense  authorization  request  and  fis- 
cal years  1992-97  future  year  Defense 
plan  on  the  forces  under  their  com- 
mands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
BILL  ARMSTRONG 

•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
todaj.'  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
many  have  called  one  of  the  Senate's 
true  statesmen,  former  Colorado  Sen- 
ator Bill  Armstrong. 

His  announcement  in  February  1989 
that  he  would  not  seek  a  third  term  in 
the  Senate  surprised  and  saddened  all 
of  U3. 

Bill  Armstrong  served  the  public 
with  great  distinction  for  28  years;  10 
yeaxB  in  the  Colorado  Legislature,  6  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  12 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is  a  man 
of  strong  principles,  a  man  who  backs 
his  convictions  with  action.  He  is  a 
man  who  worked  in  the  political  proc- 
ess without  ever  losing  sight  of  those 
principles. 

Bill  was  already  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  broadcaster  when  elected 
to  the  Colorado  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1962.  At  the  age  of  25,  Bill  was 
one  of  the  youngest  ever  elected  to  the 
legislature.  At  the  age  of  27,  Bill  Arm- 
strong was  elected  to  the  Colorado 
State  Senate  and  in  1969  became  the 
youngest  majority  leader  ever  in  the 
Colorado  State  Senate.  In  the  legisla- 
ture. Bill  did  not  force  himself  into 
every  deba,te.  However,  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  he  quickly  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  member  of  the  chamber 
with  the  most  complete  knowledge  of 
the  issue. 

Bill  .A.rmstror.g  always  up.s  believed 
in  the  ideal  of  the  citizen  legislator.  As 
he  sa.id,  "I've  always  viewed  myself  as 
a  citizen  legislator  *  *  *  serving  in 
Congress  for  a  time,  but  always  with 
the  firm  intention  of  returning  to  pri- 
vate life."  After  12  years  in  the  Senate. 
Bill  Armstrong  can  return  to  private 


life  with  a  fulfilling  knowledge  of  the 
profound  impact  he  has  had  on  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Armstrong  established  a  rep- 
utation as  a  intellectual,  issue-passion- 
ate legislator.  With  courage  and  con- 
viction, he  became  an  articulate  advo- 
cate of  economic  issues  by  serving  on 
both  the  Senate  Budget  and  Finance 
Committees.  Dubbed  the  "Father  of  In- 
dexing,'' Bill  Armstrong  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  income  tax  indexing  provi- 
sion of  the  1981  tax  reduction  bill. 

In  the  late  1970's.  America's  work 
force  received  cost  of  living  raises 
based  on  the  exorbitantly  high  rate  of 
inflation.  Sines  income  tax  brackets 
remained  the  same,  these  inflation- 
based  salary  increases  pushed  tax- 
payers into  higher  tax  brackets,  thus 
diminishing  their  initial  pay  raise. 
Senator  Armstrong  recognized  the  un- 
fairnesa  and  helped  pass  legislation 
which  indexed  income  tax  brackets  to 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Indexing  now  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
tax  reforms  in  decades  and  is  expected 
to  save  taxpayers  about  $100  billion 
during  the  next  3  years  alone. 

Senator  Armstrong  also  was  a  cham- 
pion in  protecting  America's  senior 
citizens.  Bill  Armstrong  was  appointed 
by  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  President's 
National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity Reform,  where  he  focused  atten- 
tion ot  the  long-ignored  financing 
problems  of  the  Social  Security  fund. 
He  fought  efforts  to  increase  Social  Se- 
curity tax  rates  as  a  solution  to  the 
system's  fiscal  imbalance. 

In  his  last  years  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  dedicated  himself  to 
repealing  the  Social  Security  "earn- 
ings penalty,"  which  unfairly  reduces 
Social  Security  benefits  for  older 
Americans  who  continue  to  work. 
Under  the  current  law,  older  citizens 
have  their  Social  Security  benefits  re- 
duced t^  $1  for  every  $2  earned  in  sal- 
ary above  a  certain  level.  Armstrong 
rightly  argued  that  the  Government 
was  discouraging  one  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive sectors  of  the  economy  from 
working. 

Bill  Armstrong  also  became  one  of 
the  Senate's  leaders  for  human  rights. 
Concerned  for  the  millions  of  victims 
of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Bill 
gained  Senate  passage  of  legislation  re- 
quiring Federal  enforcement  of  a  U.S. 
statute  banning  imports  of  products 
produced  with  forced  labor.  He  also  led 
the  successful  effort  to  terminate  Ro- 
mania's most-favored-natlon  trading 
status  with  the  United  States  due  to 
the  dismal  record  of  Romanian  human 
rights  abuses. 

V.Tien  the  people  of  Lithuania  cried 
out  for  independence  and  the  Soviet 
Union  responded  with  a  blockade.  Bill 
Armstrong  made  sure  the  United 
States  was  there  to  help.  His  resolu- 
tion, which  encouraged  the  people  of 
Lithuania  to  achieve  independence  and 
warned   the   Soviets   that   any   use    of 
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force  would  have  severe  repercussions, 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  A  few 
months  later.  Senator  Armstrong 
again  championed  the  cause  of  Baltic 
independence  when  the  Senate  passed  a 
relief  bill  which  provided  emergency 
medical  supplies,  and  food  and  water 
purification  supplies  to  the  blockade- 
starved  people  of  the  Baltics. 

The  plight  of  Chinese  nationals  seek- 
ing asylum  in  the  United  States  follow- 
ing the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre 
brought  Senator  Armstrong's  quick  ac- 
tion. He  sponsored  an  amendment  to 
help  Chinese  nationals  fleeing  the 
Communist  Government's  population 
control  policies  of  forced  abortion,  in- 
fanticide, and  sterilization.  While  the 
legislation  was  ultimately  vetoed,  the 
President  promised  to  implement  the 
bill  and  the  Armstrong  amendment  by 
regrulation. 

For  the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S. 
armed  services.  Armstrong  became  a 
vocal  advocate  of  assisting  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  protecting  Amer- 
ica and  her  ideals.  He  was  the  Senate's 
chief  proponent  of  the  restoration  of 
the  GI  bill,  which  provided  educational 
benefits  to  ex-service  people  and  force- 
fully backed  legislation  enacted  to 
make  the  GI  bill  benefits  a  permanent 
program. 

Bill  Armstrong  also  committed  him- 
self to  remembering  those  Americans 
who  served  in  the  Korean  war.  In  1989 
and  1990,  he  introduced  and  won  pas- 
sage of  resolutions  which  designated 
the  last  week  in  July  as  the  "National 
Week  of  Recognition  and  Remem- 
brance for  those  who  served  in  the  Ko- 
rean war."  Senator  Armstrong  also 
helped  guide  through  legislation  to 
construct  a  Korean  War  Memorial  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  as  a  permanent 
tribute  to  America's  men  and  women 
who  fought  so  bravely  in  what  many 
call  "America's  Forgotten  War." 

In  June  1990,  the  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  Bill  Armstrong 
which  granted  a  national  charter  for 
The  Retired  Enlisted  Association,  a 
nonprofit  retired  military  veterans  or- 
ganization based  in  Aurora,  CO.  Found- 
ed in  1963,  the  TREA  has  now  grown 
from  a  regional  organization  of  1,300 
members  in  1981,  to  a  present  59,000 
members  in  all  50  States.  The  organiza- 
tion protects  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
retired  military  i)ersonnel.  provides  a 
scholarship  fund,  and  manages  veter- 
ans assistance  programs.  Final  ap- 
proval of  the  charter  now  will  come  be- 
fore the  102d  Congress. 

Bill  Armstrong  was  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  the  sodbuster  bill,  which  re- 
moved Government  incentives  for 
plowing  fragile  grasslands.  The  legisla- 
tion was  designed  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  millions  of  acres  of  precious  top- 
soil  blowing  away,  partly  because  the 
land  was  being  plowed  just  to  receive 
Federal  farms  benefits.  Senator  Arm- 
strong's devotion  to  the  issue  gained 
Senate  approval  and  was  endorsed  by 
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almost  every  major  agricultural  and 
environmental  organization.  In  fact. 
Bill  was  awarded  the  title,  "Soil  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year"  by  the  Colo- 
rado Wildlife  Federation. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  Senator 
Armstrong  won  passage  for  was  the 
historic  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act  of 
1988.  He  was  an  articulate  advocate  of 
permitting  work  to  be  part  of  a  welfare 
program  which  enables  recipients  to 
become  productive  by  replacing  welfare 
checks  with  pay  checks. 

While  I  had  the  privilege  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  working 
with  Senator  Armstrong  on  some  of 
these  issues.  I  envy  those  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  Bill  Armstrong  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. His  principled  defense  of  American 
values  and  traditions  while  in  Congress 
have  earned  him  the  deep  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  I  al- 
ways have  known  Bill  Armstrong  as  a 
leader.  He  challenges  us  to  reexamine 
our  perspectives  and  to  passionately 
dedicate  ourselves  to  those  issues  we 
hope  to  champion. 

Bill  Armstrong  never  lost  a  general 
election  campaign.  He  consistently  led 
the  Republican  ticket  and  retired  as 
the  most  electable  Republican  in  Colo- 
rado history. 

What  I  admire  most  about  Bill  Arm- 
strong was  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself.  He  had  the  ability 
to  take  firm  positions  and  then  present 
them  with  rationality  and  affability  in 
the  most  rancorous  political  debate. 
His  first  question  in  examining  an 
issue  was  always  what  is  fair  and  what 
is  right.  Bill  Armstrong,  you  served  the 
people  of  Colorado  and  the  Nation  with 
integrity  and  humility.  You  have  set  a 
standard  of  service  for  which  all  Colo- 
radans  can  be  proud.* 


NOW  THE  REALLY  TOUGH  JOB: 
WINNING  THE  PEACE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rejoice 
with  all  Americans  at  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  President  Bush  outline 
his  thoughts  for  the  next  steps  to  take 
toward  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  a  column  I  write  for  news- 
papers in  my  State.  I  offer  my  perspec- 
tive on  some  of  the  hurdles  we  face  in 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world.  I  ask 
to  have  it  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Now  THE  Really  Tough  Job:  Winning  the 

Peace 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois) 

The  war  to  free  Kuwait  is  over.  Now  we 
must  win  the  peace,  in  some  ways  a  more  dif- 
ficult task  than  winning  the  war. 

Saddam  Hussein  was  a  disarter  as  a  mili- 
tary leader,  but  he  managed  to  convpy  to 
many  in  the  Moslem  world  that  he  was  the 
true  Moslem  and  Arab  leader  who  was  stand- 
ing up  to  the  Christian  Jewish  West.  He  ac- 
tually belongs  to  a  secular  group,  but  his 
speeches  took  on  a  religious  ring  that  lacked 


genuineness  to  those  who  know  his  back- 
ground, as  too  few  did. 

Antl-U.S.  demonstrations  took  place  In 
most  Moslem  countries.  The  United  States 
comes  out  of  the  war  with  problems  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  thoae 
Moslem  nations  that  actively  supported  us. 

Fortunately,  some  of  these  nations  are  In 
the  immediate  area  where  peace  and  stabil- 
ity must  be  created. 

A  few  Arab  leaders  have  hinted  publicly 
that  after  this  war  a  peace  accord  with  Israel 
should  be  developed.  More  Arab  leaders  have 
whispered  that  quietly,  and  whether  they 
will  stand  up  with  courage  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  we  may  soon  discover. 

1   have   urged   Secretary   of  State  James 
Baker  to  approach  the  situation  much  as  you 
would  a  labor-management  struggle.  First, 
get  th€  two  sides  to  agree  on  some  things,  es^ 
tablishing  trust,  and  then  move  on  to  the 
more  difficult  issues  after  an  element  of  un- 
derstanding has  been  created. 
How  can  that  be  done? 
Let  me  suggest  this  scenario; 
First,  encourage  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  work  together  on  finding  less  expen- 
sive ways  of  converting  salt  water  to  fresh 
water.  The  most  explosive  long-term  prob- 
lem in  the  Middle  East  Is  water.  They  all 
know  that. 

Egypt,  for  example,  lives  on  4  percent  of  ita 
land.  As  the  population  of  Egypt  mushrooms. 
Egypt's  water  supply  sUys  the  same.  That 
obviously  is  a  volatile  situation. 

In  my  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Israel  and 
Egypt  in  December,  the  leaders  of  thoee 
countries  talked  much  more  about  water 
than  about  oil. 

On  water,  we  should  be  able  to  get  Israel 
and  all  the  Arab  nations  working  together. 

Second.  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  have  a 
common  interest  in  agreeing  on  a  a  system 
for  a  verifiable  method  of  eliminating  nu- 
clear, chemical  and  biological  weapons  trom 
that  area  of  the  world. 

Third,  President  Bush  should  name  some- 
one of  the  stature  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  as  a  roving  ambaaaador 
who  will  devote  full  time  to  the  search  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  In  the  Middle  East. 
If  we  can  encourage  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  work  on  building  trust  and  reducing 
fears  of  each  other,  then  we  can  move  to  the 
more  difficult  problem  of  people  and  terri- 
tory: the  Palestinian  question. 

To  jump  to  the  toughest  question  first 
probably  Is  not  wise.  But  succeeding  will 
take  aggressive  leadership  by  tbe  United 
States. 

If  we  provide  leadership  for  war,  but  not 
for  peace,  we  will  have  dishonored  the  mem- 
ory of  those  courageous  people  who  fought 
this  war.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  341,  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  SECURITY. ACT 
OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28,  I  introduced  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  natural  gas  regu- 
latory provisions  of  S.  341,  the  National 
Secm-ity  Act  of  1991.  In  my  statement, 
I  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  Hall 
which  attempts  to  quantify  the  costs 
associated  with  regulatory  delays  in 
the  approval  of  proposed  natural  gas 
pipeline  facilities.  That  paper  inadvert- 
ently was  omitt°d  from  the  Record. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  Mr. 
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Hall's   paper   be   reprinted   in    today  s 

RECORD. 

The  material  follows: 

Economic  Costs  of  Regulatory  Delay 

(By  George  R.  Hall) 

I.  introduction 

Consider  the  following  judgment  rendered 
by  an  eminent  authority  on  regulation: 

"Inordinate  delay  characterizes  the  dis- 
position of  adjudicatory  proceedings  before 
substantially  all  of  our  regulatory  agen- 
cies.* •  *" 

The  renowned  expert  then  focused  in  spe- 
cifically on  the  regulation  of  natural  gas  and 
stated  that: 

"Delay  after  delay  In  certifications  and  the 
prescription  of  rates  has  cost  the  public  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

Who  am  I  quoting?  Judge  John  Landis.  The 
excerpts  are  from  the  famous  Landis  Report 
to  Presldent-Elect  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960." 

In  the  last  30  years,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  much  more  has  been  said  than  done 
about  the  problem  Judge  Landis  emphasized 
to  President  Kennedy.  The  problem  still  per- 
sists and  the  Federal  Energy  Bar  Association 
is  to  be  commended  for  refocusing  our  atten- 
tion on  reform  of  the  regrulatory  process.  As 
Judge  Landis  pointed  out  three  decades  ago, 
delay  Is  a  very  costly  matter.  The  economic 
beneflts  of  speeding  up  are  substantial.  I 
hope  today  to  impress  you  with  just  how  sub- 
stantial they  are. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  generally  about  the  costs 
of  regulatory  delay.  However,  it  is  not  easy 
to  produce  quantitative  measures  of  these 
costs.  First,  one  person's  "delay"  is  another 
person's  "due  process."  Lucky  for  me.  other 
IMmel  members  will  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  will  focus  on  another  reason  that  we  tend 
to  avoid  putting  numbers  with  the  time  re- 
quired to  obtain  regulatory  decisions.  Many 
of  the  cost  effects  are  Indirect;  they  don't 
show  up  on  corporate  books.  They  require  es- 
timates, and  lawyers  and  economists  can  al- 
ways argue  about  another  person's  esti- 
mat«s. 

Nonetheless,  regulatory  delay  levies  real 
demands  upon  our  economic  resources  and 
theae  reqairements  can  be  quantlfled.  Even 
conasrvative  estimates  produce  astounding 
totals  that  are  so  large  that.  I  believe,  they 
ahould  give  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  task  of 
refonnlnff  tlie  regulatory  system  in  order  to 
produce  speedier  decisions  and  a  faster  reso- 
lution of  dlsputee. 

Delay  In  any  regulatory  decision  has  costs. 
However,  I  will  focus  on  applications  for  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

The  press  reports  that  there  are  37  signifi- 
cant pipeline  projects  pending  before  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC).  The  nine  largest,  if  approved,  would 
move  1.2  bcf  per  day.  If  contested,  each  of 
these  Is  likely  to  take  a  substantial  time 
until  a  decision  is  rendered.  The  same  report 
Quotes  a  Congressional  study  that  concluded 
that  the  major  contented  certificate  applica- 
tions that  were  approved  by  the  FERC  in  1990 
rsQulred  an  average  of  668  days  to  process.'  A 
significant  Improvement  in  this  record 
would  bring  substantial  shifts  in  fuel  usage 
with,  as  I  shall  demonstrate,  significant  ben- 
eficial resource  Impacts. 

n.  A  lOTHODOLOOICAL  FRAUEWORK 

We  need  to  begin  our  examination  of  the 
costs  of  delay  by  distinguishing  various  ways 
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that  delay  requires  our  society's  resource. 
One  way  is  the  direct  regulatory  expenses 
that  show  up  on  the  corporate  accounts  of 
regulated  firms  and  the  budgets  of  govern- 
menta.1  agencies.  The  fees  of  FEBA  members 
and  consultants,  like  me,  that  support  you 
come  immediately  to  mind.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, focus  further  on  these  direct  costs. 
They  are  well  known.  And.  in  any  event, 
many  might  argue  that  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  energy  lawyers  and  economic 
consultants  advances  the  public  betterment, 
no  matter  how  large  a  fraction  of  the  gross 
national  product  might  be  required.  Many 
who  might  argue  this  position  might  be  law- 
yers and  consultants,  but  who  would  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  argue  with  their  assess- 
ments of  the  public  good. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs,  economic 
adjustment  costs  should  be  considered. 

An  application  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  is  a  request  for  an 
economic  change.  If  approved  by  the  regu- 
lators, presumably  our  economy  has  become 
more  efficient.  Thus,  one  can  think  of  a  cer- 
tificate approval  as  moving  our  economy 
from  a  point  of  disequilibrium  to  a  i>oint 
closer  to  a  state  of  optimal  efficiency.  Thus, 
a  delay  in  a  decision  can  be  thought  of  as 
prolonging  the  state  of  economic  ineffi- 
ciency. The  analytic  task  is  to  measure  the 
gap  between  the  economic  situation  before 
the  new  project  and  the  economic  situation 
after  the  new  project. 

With  regard  to  a  major  new  supply  project, 
such  as  a  pipeline  that  will  allow  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  supply  of  gas  for  oil  or  for  a 
more  expensive  source  of  gas,  three  dis- 
equilibrium costs  come  immediately  to 
mind.  These  are: 

Balance  of  payment  costs. 

Coats  of  using  a  less  efficient  fuel. 

Strategic  costs. 

Finally,  there  is  another  cost  category 
that  1  would  like  you  to  consider  are  envi- 
ronniental  costs.  In  addition  to  the  costs 
that  ehow  up  on  consumers"  bills,  there  is  a 
category  of  hidden  costs  (environmental 
costs)  that  is  highly  relevant.  Pollution  has 
serious  adverse  Impacts  on  our  society,  al- 
though, usually,  these  costs  are  hidden.  En- 
vironmental damage  is  a  real  cost,  nonethe- 
less, and  it  should  be  figured  into  our  cal- 
culus of  the  costs  of  the  regulatory  process, 
and  Uiis  can  be  done. 

FERC  delays  in  the  certification  process 
directly  result  in  external  costs  that  other- 
wise could  be  avoided.  Because  the  combus- 
tion of  natural  gas  can  displace  fuel  oil,  a 
proceedings  delay  can  result  in  otherwise 
avoidable  excessive  emissions  of  pollultants 
such  as  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide, 
ntirous  oxide  compounds  and  particulates. 
While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  estimate  the 
net  change  in  emissions  attributed  to  sub- 
stituting natural  gas  for  oil.  placing  a  dollar 
value  on  pollutants  is  much  more  difficult. 
The  root  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
property  rights  to  the  use  of  certain  eco- 
nomic resources,  such  as  the  atmosphere,  are 
largely  undefined  and  the  effects  of  incre- 
mental emissions  are  difficult  to  define.  By 
contrast,  owning  a  hole  in  the  ground  in 
whicb  EPA  has  approved  as  being  suitable 
for  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  results  in 
very  clear  disposal  costs  for  the  firm  gener- 
ating toxic  waste,  consequently,  an  electric 
utility  burning  a  fossil  fuel  discharges  its 
pollutants  into  the  atmosphere  at  no  cost  to 
itselt  Unfortunately,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
the  oost  of  air  pollution  does  manifest  Itself 
in  such  forms  as  lung  and  respiratory  dis- 
ease, acid  rain  destruction  of  lakes  and  for- 
ests and  possibly  global  warming. 


In  addition  to  the  three  types  of  costs, 
there  ar«  a  number  of  other  possible  eco- 
nomic effects  that  we  might  decide  to  quan- 
tify. Some  are  the  "second-order  effects  or 
indirect  effects  of  the  direct  substitution  of 
a  less  coBtly  supply  source  of  a  more  costly 
supply  source.  For  example,  substitution  of 
gas  for  oil  will  have  some  Impact  on  the  de- 
mand for  oil  and,  thereby,  will  affect  the 
price  of  oil.  Also,  we  might  wish  to  examine 
income-distribution  impacts.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, but  not  impossible,  to  produce  cred- 
itable estimates  of  such  effects,  and  I  have 
not  attempted  such  an  analysis  for  our  meet- 
ing today.  I  do  want  to  point  out,  however, 
that  sucU  impacts  could  be  factored  into  es- 
timates of  delay,  and,  because  I  have  not 
done  so,  my  estimates  probably  underesti- 
mate the  economic  costs  of  regulatory  delay. 

III.iAN  example:  the  FLORIDA  GAS 
I  TRANSMISSION  PROCEEDING 

Background 

The  economic  significance  of  delay  can  be 
illustrated  by  examining  the  application  of 
the  Florida  Gas  Transmission  (FGT)  System 
for  a  FHRC  certificate  to  expand  that  sys- 
tem. This  proceeding  is,  I  am  sure,  familiar 
to  all  here.  Many  other  examples  might  have 
been  used,  but  the  FGT  case  provides  an  apt 
illustration. 

On  15  June  1990,  the  FERC  approved  an 
FGT  pro^sal  to  offer  a  complete  restructing 
of  its  services,  expansion  of  capacity,  open- 
access  transportation  and  a  mechanism  to 
recover  take-or-pay  costs  incurred  during 
the  transition.  The  Commission's  action 
ended  some  four  years  of  contested  proceed- 
ings. In  April  1986,  FGT  transmission  applied 
for  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  authorizing  additional  capacity  to 
deliver  100,000  Mcf/day  for  which  it  received 
approal  in  early  1987.  FGT  subsequently  pro- 
posed a  1160  million  expansion  to  deliver  an- 
other 100,000  Mcfd  of  natural  gas.  However, 
for  whatever  reasons,  final  approval  took  al- 
most four  years.  As  a  result,  the  expansion 
will  not  be  completed  until  late  1991.  What 
would  have  been  the  economic  advantage  if 
the  FERC  had  been  able  to  reach  its  decision 
one  year  earlier,  that  is.  in  three  years  rath- 
er than  foul? 

Analysis 

To  estimate  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  shortening  the  FGT  deci- 
sion process  by  a  year,  I  have  made  several 
slmplifyiiig  assumptions.  In  any  situation 
where  one  were  to  use  such  figures  as  the 
basis  for  a  decision,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
try  to  avoid  having  to  make  such  assump- 
tions: but  since  my  purix>8e  is  to  develop  an 
illustrative  example,  I  believe  these  assump- 
tions are  Justifiable  shortcuts.  I  assume 
that: 

All  lOQiOOO  Mcf/d  of  natural  gas  displaces 
residual  fuel  used  to  generate  electricity. 

Florida's  capacity  to  import  electricity 
through  existing  transmission  lines  is  con- 
strained. 

Downward  pressures  on  fuel  oil  prices  due 
to  increased  supplies  of  natural  gas  do  not 
occur. 

The  introduction  of  new  gas  supplies  into 
Florida  (loes  not  affect  existing  gas  prices. 

One  Btu  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  one  Btu  of 
natural  gas  each  generate  the  same  amount 
of  kilowatt  hours. 

Balance  of  Payment  Costs 

If  the  FGT  certificate  had  been  Issued  a 
year  eailler,  Florida  utilities  would  have 
been  able  to  avoid  importing  5.7  million  bar- 
rels of  rosidual  fuel  oil  at  a  total  cost  of  $130 
million.  In  other  words,  the  United  Sates 
would  have  been  able  to  reduce  Its  balance  of 
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appropriate   quantities   of  natural   gas   and  the  benefits  of  delay  include  the  following:  not  a  new  phenomenon. 

then  from  residual  fuel  oil  can  be  estimated.  Fnsurinp  that  interested  parties  have  an  Despite  these  statements,  my  thesis  today 
By  subtracting  the  difference,  we  get  an  esti-  adequate  forum  in  which  to  voice  their  con-  is  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  a  serious  and  re- 
mate  of  the  physical  benefits  of  a  regulatory-  cerns  and  opposition.  sponsible  participant  in  the  policy  formula- 
process  speed-up.  I  am  using,  for  illustrative  Providing  a  chance  for  FERC  to  explore  all  tion  process  in  Washington.  This  may  not  be 
purposes,  externality  estimates  from  the  Ot-  t.he  potential  economic,  environmental,  po-  a  popular  time  to  defend  the  Congress.  Many 
tinger-Pace  University  report  and  from  the  litical  and  energy  security  implications  of  a  here  in  Tokyo  believe  that  Congress  is  a  sin- 
May  1990  Tellus  Institute  report  on  environ-  project.  gle-mlnded,  Japan-bashing  Institution.  Many 
mental  externalities.*  As  Table  1  shows,  Ot-  Providing  the  opportunity  for  FERC  to  en-  in  the  United  States  believe,  especially  after 
tinger-Pace  and  Tellus  differ  significantly  in  s^re  that  the  sponsoring  party  plans  to  com-  the  recent  budget  fiasco,  that  Congress  la 
their  valuations  of  the  adverse  impacts  of  P'y  with  all  the  appropriate  rules  and  regula-  completely  paralyzed.  Nevertheless,  I  submit 
pollutants.  For  present  purposes,  we  need  tions  governing  natural  gas  pipeline  con-  that  Congress  is  playing  the  role  that  was 
not  resolve  such  differences  or  put  an  alter-  struction  and  operations.  exjiected  of  It  by  our  Founding  Fathers.  I  be- 
native  forward.  Let's  just  use  both.  These  are  real  benefits.  However,  we  need  lleve  the  input  of  Congress  into  America's 

to  ask  what  it  will  cost  to  provide  these  ben-  Japan  policy  has  been  positive  and  construc- 

TABLE  1.— ESTIMATES  OF  ECONOMIC  COSTS  OF  efits  and  at  what  point  the  marginal  benefits  tlve.  if  viewed  from  the  perspecUve  of  Amer- 

POLLUTANTS  '*'l'  beome  too  costly  to  be  justified.  ica's  national  interest.  "Nations  do  not  have 

ICosi  pet  ton)  ^  defer  an  answer  to  the  others  on  this  friends;  they  have  interests."  It  sounds  cynl- 

^_^  panel  who  will  address  the  benefits  of  the  cal,  but  to  expect  anything  different  is  to  be 

Pollutant                   ottmter-Pace       Tellus  Institute  current  procedural   rights  and  possibilities  hopelessly  naive. 

j,^^^       — —  for  procedural  reform.  However,  my  expert-  Let  me  start  by  discussing  the  role  of  the 

^\;iZf  ^L'ZZr''~Z....^ ^              4C60                 1500  ^^^^  *®  *  regulator  and  as  a  participant  in  Congress  in  the  American  political  system. 

Nitrojen  aides                                   !i40                elsoo  various  proceedings   leads  me   to  conclude  This  Is  misunderstood  by  most  non-Amert- 

Suspeimeii  pjrticuiiies  2380 4^  that  an  adequate  record  on  the  legitimate  cans  because  our  Presidential  sjrstem  is  so 

Source:  ottinger.  pp  31-35,  Bernow.  p  33  questions  about  the  economic  efficiency  of  different  from  the  Parliamentary  systems  in 

new  projects  and  the  distribution  of  costs  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world.  I  should 

The  total  costs  of  the  pollutants  dis-  and  benefits  could  be  adequately  developed  note  that  even  many  Americans  do  not  ade- 
charged  into  the  atmosphere  over  a  one-year  in  significantly  less  time  than  it  now  takes  quately  understand  the  role  of  the  Congress. 
period,  in  the  absence  of  100.000  Mcfday  of  the  FERC.  If  so.  the  numbers  I  have  devel-  One  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  US 
natural  gas  capacity.  Is  $160  million  using  oped  indicate  we  are  paying  a  price  for  the  Constitution  is  the  separation  of  powers 
the  Ottinger-Pace  member.  Using  the  Tellus  current  FERC  procedures  that  I.  for  one.  find  among  the  three  branches  of  government- 
costs,  the  total  costs  of  pollutants  is  $94  mil-  unjustifiable.*  the  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the  Judici- 
llon.  ^_^^^___  ary.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  will  not 

If  Florida  were  one  of  the  nine  states  in  discuss  the  Judiciary  today.  Each  branch  is 
which  regulatory  commissions  require  their  AMERICA'S  JAPAN  POLICY  given  different  powers,  although  there  is  am- 
utilities  to  incorporate  the  cost  of  _  w_  -a r\n\^■■c^•c^■c^  t  -c-o  x*^  ■D_„.-ij„„»  bifeuity  and  overlap  In  their  respective  au- 
extemalities  In  Its  plannin?  process.  Florida  ^-  ^'^^^^^^^^i^^-  Mr.  President,  thority.  The  purpose  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
utilitles  in  aggregate  would  have  conceiv-  ^"  December  of  this  past  year,  Ira  W^olf,  thers  was  to  assure  that  no  branch  obtained 
ably  have  had  to  consider  externality  costs  "^J"  former  legislative  assistant  and  overwhelming  power.  As  James  Madison 
of  anywhere  from  $158  million  to  $224  mil-  now  Director  of  Government  Relations-  wrote  in  the  "Federalist  Papers,"  "ambition 
"on.  Japan  for  Motorola,  Inc.,  %2,v&  a  speech  must  be  made  to  counteract  ambition." 
in  Tokyo  about  the  U.S.  Congress  and  While  this  system  of  "checks  and  balances" 

'Ottinger.   Richard  L.   et.   ai..     Environmental  America's  policies  affecting  Japan.  He  '■esults  in  a  permanent  struggle  between  the 

Costs  of  Electricity.-  Pace  Univereity  Center  for  gave   a   compelling   description   of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  (by  which  I  mean 

Environmental     Legal     Studies.     September     19fl0  role  that  Con^pss  nlavs  in  ffirmnlatinir  ''^^     President),     It     also     forces     the     two 

Bernow.  Stephen  and  Donaie  B.  Marron.  -Valuation  ^^f.  ^^^  ^-ongress  piays  m  lormulating  branches  to  work  together.  Paralysis  in  the 

of  Envi'^nmentai  Exumaiities  for  EnerKj- Planning  POUcy  in   Washington.   In  this  speech,  political  svstem  occurs  when  they  are  unable 

and  Operations,"  Tellus  inatitute.  May  18. 1990.  he  also  argued  that  Congress  acts  as  a  to  do  so. 
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Paralysis  Is  not  unique  to  those  times. 
such  as  today,  when  control  is  divided  politi- 
cally between  a  President  of  one  party  and  a 
Congress  where  the  majority  is  from  the 
other  party.  Modern  American  history  is  re- 
plete with  cases  where  Presidents  failed  to 
achieve  their  objectives,  even  when  their 
own  party  controlled  the  Confess. 

That  is.  the  conflict  inherent  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  much  deeper  than  simple 
partisan  politics.  These  two  institutions,  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  have  different 
functions,  serve  different  roles,  and  are  ac- 
countable to  different  masters.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  responsible  to  the  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  The  Congress,  in  contrast,  i.-- 
responslble  to  individual  constituencies. 
whether  they  be  a  half  million  person  Con- 
gressional district  or  an  entire  state.  And.  as 
one  political  observer  has  noted.  ■Constitu- 
encies are  themselves  narrow  interests.  ' 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  ensure  that 
the  views  of  the  people,  in  all  their  diversity. 
are  heard  in  the  deliberations  of  the  federa; 
government. 

To  formulate  and  carry  out  a  policy,  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  must  work  to- 
gether. That  process  of  political  consensus- 
making  is  basic  to  the  American  system.  No 
matter  how  good  an  idea  or  a  policy  may  be. 
It  can  only  be  implemented  through  the  po- 
litical system.  The  federal  government 
might  run  more  efficiently  if  the  President 
were  much  stronger.  But  that  would  run 
counter  to  historical  experience  and  the  very 
purposes  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
States.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "I  know  of 
no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers  of 
the  society  but  the  people  themselves."  Ex- 
cept In  rare  crises,  the  Am.erican  i)eople  do 
not  want  too  strong  a  President.  Polls  con- 
tinue to  show  that  people  actually  prefer 
that  power  in  the  federal  government  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  parties. 

Although  this  may  appear  to  be  a  textbook 
explanation  of  how  power  is  distributed  in 
Washington,  it  accurately  describes  the  fun- 
damental reality  of  our  political  process. 
The  result  is  often  inefficient,  cumbersome. 
and  sloppy.  In  fact,  having  just  completed 
three  years  working  on  Capitol  Hill,  watch- 
ing its  dally  political  machinations.  I  con- 
fess that  I  left  Washington  with  a  sense  of 
I)esslmlam,  cynicism,  suspicion,  and  gloom. 
Financing  of  Congressional  campaigns  des- 
perately needs  reform.  A  system  where,  as 
happened  last  month,  97  percent  of  sitting 
Senators  and  96  percent  of  sitting  House 
members  who  ran  for  reelection  were  victori- 
ous, indicates  a  potentially  dangerous  per- 
manent incumbency.  Lobbying  by  domestic 
and  foreign  Interests,  while  legitimate  and. 
in  fact,  necessary,  has  become  so  Intense 
that  the  very  concept  of  a  political  system 
resiwnsive  to  the  public  may  be  in  jeopardy. 
The  low  quality  of  election  campaigns  with 
the  newly  dominant  phenomenon  of  negative 
campaigning  is  very  worrisome.  Congress, 
and.  parenthetically,  the  Executive  Branch 
as  well,  it  onwllliiw  to  make  hard  and  un- 
popalar  dedaiona  that  will  help  reduce  the 
bodgvt  dafldt  and  improve  America's  com- 
petltlTeneM.  The  low  percentage  of  Amer- 
ioaa  dtdMiia  who  actually  vote  in  Congres- 
■ioDal  alectioiis  la  extremely  disturbing— 
balow  flortiy  percent  lact  month.  Clearly,  po- 
lltlctJ  rafocin  la  needed  In  the  United  Butes. 
Tkonas  JeOBnon  wrote  that  "...  a  little 
rabeUion.  now  and  then,  is  a  rood  thing,  and 
as  nins— ery  in  the  political  world  as  storms 
la  the  pliyaical."  But  despite  these  problems. 
Coosrea  doea  provide  the  means  for  the  peo- 
ple. In  their  diversity,  to  be  heard  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Of  keen  interest  to  all  of  us  is  trade  policy 
formulation  in  Washington.  What  is  the  Con- 
gressional role?  Article  One  of  the  American 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  sole  power 
■to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  " 
and  the  authority  ■'to  lay  and  collect  .  .  .  du- 
ties." There  is  no  mention  of  the  President. 
and  the  power  to  establish  trade  policy,  thus, 
lays  with  the  Congress.  For  a  number  of  rea- 
sons discussed  in  ?reat  detail  ir  an  excellent 
book  b.v  Professor  l.M.  Destler.  "■American 
Trade  Politics:  System  Under  Stress",  this 
began  to  change  in  the  1930's  when  Congress 
initiated  a  forty-year  process  of  delegating 
its  trade  authority  to  the  President. 

By  tihe  1970"s.  however,  the  United  States 
began  to  experience  increasing  foreign  com- 
petition, growing  trade  deficits,  changes  in 
its  relative  economic  strength  versus  other 
countries,  floating  exchange  rates.  GATT 
rules  that  were  applicable  to  less  and  less  of 
internaiional  trade,  and  an  increasing  im- 
portant e  of  foreign  trade  to  the  American 
economy.  Interest  groups  became  more  ac- 
tive; Hew  issues,  such  as  concern  over  ex- 
change rates  and  industrial  policy,  arose. 
LaLsset-faire  trade  doctrine  was  challenged. 
Managing  trade  issues  became  much  more 
complicated,  and  Congress  began  to  reassert 
its  Constitutional  authority  in  setting  trade 
policy. 

Congress  became  more  active  in  initiating 
laws.  Oversight  of  trade  law  increased.  Trade 
expertise  grew,  among  both  members  of  con- 
gress and  their  staffs.  Hearings,  committee 
reports,  legislative  proposals.  Sense  of  the 
Congress  Resolutions,  overseas  trips  to 
Tokyo  and  Geneva,  all  became  vehicles  for 
Congress  to  influence  U.S.  trade  policy.  In 
the  1980s.  Congressional  frustration  in- 
creased further  because  of  inaction  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  and  that  led  di- 
rectly to  greater  activism  on  trade  issues. 

However.  I  must  point  out  that  Congress  is 
not  the  Neanderthal.  Japan-bashing,  protec- 
tionist, institution  that  the  media  in  Japan 
would  have  you  believe.  There  is  a  signifi- 
cant difference  between  activism  and  protec- 
tionism, or  between  efforts  to  close  Amer- 
ican markets  versus  using  the  leverage  we 
possess  to  open  markets  overseas  and  to  help 
make  America  competitive  again.  Much  of 
the  news  reported  in  Japan  about  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  few  years  covered  the  activi- 
ties of  individuals — in  many  cases,  relatively 
unknown  junior  members  of  Congress  with 
little  or  no  influence.  The  most  notorious,  of 
course,  relates  to  the  Toshiba  incident, 
where  the  smashing  of  a  cassette  radio  on 
the  lawn  of  the  Capitol  was  played  endlessly 
on  Japanese  television.  Why  should  a  state- 
ment or  action  by  an  unknown  Congressman 
criticising  Japan  have  any  more  significance 
than  a  statement  by  a  junior  and  unknown 
Diet  member?  The  former  is  a  headline;  the 
latter  Is  Ignored. 

Furthermore,  in  a  two-year  Congressional 
session,  over  10,000  bills  and  resolutions  are 
introduced.  Of  these,  maybe  several  hundred 
win  be  enacted  Into  law— at  most,  three  to 
nve  percent.  Contrast  this  with  the  Diet 
where  well  over  90  percent  of  bills  that  are 
Introdaced  become  law.  Most  bills  are  intro- 
duced Into  the  Congress  for  other  purposes — 
to  Inflaence  public  opinion,  to  promote  a  fa- 
vorite project  or  policy,  to  set  the  sta«:e  for 
later  legislation,  to  provide  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion, or  to  respond  to  constituents'  inter- 
ests. I  mention  this  because  serious  analysis 
of  the  Congress  as  an  actor  in  U.S^Japan  re- 
lations requires  an  understanding  that  it  is  a 
mistaHe  to  treat  every  bill  Introduced  that  is 
critical  to  Japan  or  targets  action  toward 
Japan  as  significant. 


It  is  imtwrtant  to  examine  precisely  and 
systematically  what  the  Congress  has  done 
regarding  American  policy  toward  Japan.  If 
one  looks  at  actual  legislation,  I  think  the 
answer  is  "not  much."  The  most  prominent 
example  of  such  legislation  in  the  last  four 
years  was  probably  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  Much  of  the 
focus  of  attention  has  been  on  the  so-called 
Super  301  provision  under  which  the  U.S.  des- 
ignated priority  countries  for  special  nego- 
tiations to  remove  trade  barriers. 

This  provision  began  as  the  Gephardt 
Amendment  which  would  have  required 
those  coutitries  that  had  a  large  bilateral 
trade  deficit  with  the  U.S.  to  reduce  that 
deficit  tea  percent  a  year  for  three  years. 
This  proposal  was  found  wanting,  and  Super 
301  emerged  as  a  more  or  less  general  set  of 
guidelines  to  the  President  who  retained  ul- 
timate diacretion  in  its  application.  Earlier 
versions  of  Super  301  made  the  President's 
actions  mandatory.  But,  in  negotiations 
within  tha  Congress  and  with  the  Executive 
Branch,  his  discretion  was  enhanced.  This 
latter  point,  the  fact  of  negotiations  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  is 
vitally  important.  It  takes  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto.  This  means 
that,  other  than  in  truly  exceptional  cases, 
the  Congress  must  obtain  the  agreement  of 
the  President  before  a  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  This  forces  compromise  and  concilia- 
tion, and  that  is  what  happened  with  Super 
301  and  many  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act. 

Another  issue  at  the  top  of  the  Congres- 
sional agetda  is  direct  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States.  Although  most  proposals 
are  couched  in  a  general  way,  Japan  is  clear- 
ly the  urget.  The  Bryant  Amendment, 
which  firat  articulated  concern  about  in- 
creasing foreign  investment,  was  introduced 
in  1987.  Although  it  received  considerable 
press  attention  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  it  was  not  well-received  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Most  members  of  Congrress  recog- 
nized the  aeed  and  benefits  of  foreign  invest- 
ment, both  direct  and  portfolio,  and  saw  this 
proposal  ae  more  than  just  a  neutral  infor- 
mation-gathering effort.  It  was  perceived, 
generally,  as  the  first  step  in  possibly  mov- 
ing to  restrict  or  control  foreign  investment 
in  the  future. 

After  three  years  of  deliberation,  this  fall 
the  Congress  enacted  a  proposal  offered  by 
Senator  Exon  and  Congressman  Lent  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide 
for  sharing  of  data  currently  collected  by  dif- 
ferent government  and  for  an  annual  report 
on  the  effects  of  foreign  Investment  on  key 
American  Industries.  This  three-year  debate 
indicates  tShe  kind  of  thoughtful  and  serious 
consideration  these  proposals  have  been 
given.  Yes,  the  rhetoric  has  been  very  sharp 
at  times.  But,  the  Congress,  like  the  White 
House,  exists  In  the  world  of  politics  where 
rhetoric  is  often  the  currency.  One  reaches  a 
totally  dlfTerent  conclusion,  however  by  ex- 
amining the  actual  results,  rather  than  the 
rhetoric. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  lOSnd  Congress 
which  will  convene  in  January?  What  will 
happen?  Arthur  Clarke  has  written:  '*Thls  is 
the  first  a^  that's  paid  much  attention  to 
the  future,  which  Is  a  little  Ironic  since  we 
may  not  have  one."  We  can  be  sure,  however, 
that  those  of  us  involved  in  U.S^Japan  firlc- 
tions  have  a  future,  so  let  us  look  at  next 
year. 

Whether  or  not  war  breaks  out  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  has 
profoundly  altered  the  thinking  of  those  in 
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the  Congress,  and  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States,  who  view  U.S./Japan  relations  as  fun- 
damentally based  on  the  security  relation- 
ship rather  than  on  economic,  financial,  and 
trade  factors.  To  the  United  States,  the  Iraqi 
problem  Is  a  global  issue,  affecting  the  world 
economy,  the  political  balance  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  a  Middle  East  power.  The  United  States 
also  looks  at  the  moral  dimension— the  dis- 
memberment of  a  nation-state  and  Saddam 
Hussein's  use  of  chemical  weapons.  Japan,  on 
the  other  hand,  looks  at  the  supply  of  oil 
and,  as  we  have  heard  from  many  in  Japa- 
nese industry,  high  priced  oil  will  affect  the 
United  States  and  Europe  much  earlier  than 
it  will  damage  this  economy.  Japan  also 
looks  at  the  Iraqi  crisis  in  terms  of  U.S./ 
Japan  relations,  searching  for  the  minimum 
participation  necessary  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  that  most  important  bilateral  re- 
lationship. 

Please  excuse  my  gross  oversimplification 
of  a  complex  issue.  The  problem  is  that  those 
Americans  who  have  focused  on  security  as 
the  centerpolnt  of  U.S./Japan  relations  have 
believed  for  forty  years  that  America's  glob- 
al security  concerns  and  Japan's  global  secu- 
rity concerns  coincided.  They  have  assumed 
that  Japan,  when  it  eventually  became  a 
wealthy  and  mature  nation,  would  play  a 
major  International  political  role,  and  that 
role  would  be  in  accord  with  American  inter- 
ests. Those  Americans  are  now  upset,  dis- 
heartened, frustrated,  and  angry— not  at 
themselves  for  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  Japan,  but  at  Japan  for  not  rec- 
ogrnlzlng  what  these  American  experts  see  as 
Japan's  international  interests.  These  Amer- 
icans, In  Congress,  in  the  Executive  Branch, 
in  the  media,  and  in  academia,  have  served 
as  an  important  buffer,  as  a  critical  ally  of 
Japan,  when  others  were  criticizing  its 
trade,  financial,  and  economic  policies.  In 
the  102nd  Congress,  especially  if  there  is  war 
in  the  Middle  E^st  and  American  soldiers  die 
In  the  thousands,  this  buffer  will  disappear, 
and  Congressional  pressure  on  Japan  in 
many  areas,  old  as  well  as  new.  may  reach 
new  heights. 

We  are  entering  a  very  dangerous  and  un- 
certain period.  Congress  will  be  a  major 
actor  In  the  United  States  in  determining 
how  the  U.S./Japan  relationship  develops  in 
the  future.  I  hope  that  my  comments  today 
will  help  you  better  understand  that  institu- 
tion.* 


HONORING  TRISH  GUNDLACH 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  all  of  us  are  bursting  with 
pride  at  the  accomplishments  of  our 
brave  soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
ought  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  some 
of  those  who  served  by  staying  at 
home. 

I  have  in  mind  in  particular  the  ter- 
rific job  that  has  been  done  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  seven  National  Guard  family 
assistance  centers.  The  men  and 
women  at  these  seven  facilities  are  on 
hand  to  help  soldiers'  families  with 
some  of  the  most  trying  problems  of 
daily  life— legal  difficulties,  late  pay- 
checks, trying  to  get  health  benefits. 

Most  important  of  all — when  a  loved 
one  is  far  away  and  in  danger — these 
men  and  women  are  there  to  listen. 
They  have  fielded  nearly  10,000  calls 
since  the  war  effort  began. 


I  rise  today  to  pay  my  respect  to  one 
person  who  I  am  told  has  been  a  real 
star  in  this  whole  effort— WO  Trish 
Gundlach.  She  has  made  a  huge  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  some  of  these 
families — ^so  to  her  and  all  her  col- 
leagues at  the  family  assistance  center 
of  Wisconsin,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sending  our  heartfelt 
thanks.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  NICARAGUAN 
JOURNALISTS 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  March 
1,  is  a  special  day  for  Nicaraguan  jour- 
nalists around  the  world.  On  that  day 
in  the  year  1884,  the  first  daily  news- 
paper was  founded  in  Nicaragua  by 
Gen.  Rigoberto  Cabezas  and  named  ap- 
propriately. El  Diario  De  Nicaragua. 

The  tradition  lives  on.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  every  1st  of 
March,  the  entire  country  of  Nicaragua 
and  Nicaraguan  journalists  throughout, 
the  world  celebrate  "the  Day  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Journalist." 

Since  1980,  the  Nicaraguan  citizens  in 
exile  residing  in  South  Florida  have 
continued  this  celebration. 

Florida  has  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  excellence  in  journalism,  and 
Nicaraguan  journalists  are  a  part  of 
that  proud  tradition.  We  share  the  be- 
lief that  an  informed  public  provides 
the  foundation  for  a  free  society. 

This  year — with  freedom  and  democ- 
racy on  the  rise — we  salute  the  vigor 
and  the  industriousness  of  Nicaraguan 
journalists  who  exemplify  freedom  of 
expression  every  day.  These  journalists 
personify  the  free  expression  guaran- 
teed in  our  first  amendment.  Their 
task  is  vital,  their  audience  is  vast  and 
their  dedication  to  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation is  unshakable. 

I  join  the  Nicaraguan  community  re- 
siding in  the  State  of  Florida  in  cele- 
brating "the  Day  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Journalist."* 


CLOWES  MEMORIAL  HALL 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize the  Clowes  Memorial  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana's Butler  University.  Clowes  Memo- 
rial Hall  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
only  14  arts  centers  from  across  the 
Nation  to  participate  in  the  Institute 
on  Arts  Education  developed  by  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

Since  its  opening  in  1963,  Clowes  Me- 
morial Hall  has  been  at  the  center  of 
cultural  activities,  not  only  in  Indiana, 
but  in  the  entire  Midwest.  Clowes  Hall 
is  a  renowned  performing  arts  facility 
which  hosts  a  wide  variety  of  music, 
theater,  and  dance  presentations.  This 
facility  boasts  its  own  jazz,  variety, 
and  great  artist  series  of  programs  and 
is  home  to  several  resident  companies 
such  as  the  Indianapolis  Ballet  Theatre 
and    Indianapolis    Opera.    Clowes'    pa- 


trons are  provided  with  the  very  best 
cultural  offerings  in  a  wide  spectrum  of 
performing  arts.  Clowes  Hall  has  been 
successful  in  instilling  Hoosiers  with  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  in  en- 
hancing the  cultural  awareness  of  the 
community. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Clowes  Memorial  Hall  for  main- 
taining a  standard  of  cultural  excel- 
lence in  Indiana  and  for  being  selected 
to  participate  in  the  Institute  on  Arts 
Education.  I  would  also  like  to  recog- 
nize the  staff  at  Clowes  Memorial  Hall 
for  their  efforts  and  offer  them  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success.* 


HONORING  OSHKOSH  TRUCK 

*  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  some 
very  informative  statements  made  this 
morning  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Michael  C.  Stone.  In  testimony  before 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Secretary  Stone  discussed 
the  performance  of  some  of  the  Army's 
high-tech  weapons  systems.  In  addi- 
tion, he  also  indicated  that  items  other 
than  high-tech  weapons  had  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  war  ef- 
forts and  specifically  complimented 
the  Oshkosh  Truck  Co.  for  its  heavy 
expanded  mobility  tactical  truck 
[HEMTT].  which  performed  exceed- 
ingly well  in  support  of  our  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Secretary  Stone  said 
"The  HEMTT,  which  is  built  In  Wiscon- 
sin, performed  very  well,  and  we  want- 
ed to  get  as  many  of  them  over  there  as 
we  possibly  could." 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  bring  Sec- 
retary Stone's  statements  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  since  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  in  past  years 
on  funding  for  these  trucks.  A  number 
of  Senators  did  not  support  the  fund- 
ing. The  trucks'  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Army's  support  for  the  HEMTT  vindi- 
cates the  acquisition  of  these  vehi- 
cles.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  DECERTIFICATION 
OF  SYRIA 

*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  Presidential  de- 
termination to  decertify  Syria  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  failed  to  fully  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  on  nar- 
cotics control  efforts  and  that  it  has 
failed  to  take  adequate  steps  on  its 
own  against  production  and  trafficking 
of  illicit  drugs.  On  March  1,  1991,  Presi- 
dent Bush  denied  certification  to  Syria 
under  section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  March  1991  State  Department 
International  Narcotics  Control  Strat- 
egy Report,  which  accompanied  Presi- 
dential Determination  No.  91-22,  Out- 
lines Syria's  participation  in  narcotics 
trafficking.    The    following   are   state- 
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ments  directly  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment report: 
Pagreaoe: 

The  United  States  Government  has  reliable 
reports  that  individual  Syrian  soldiers  and 
other  offlcials  stationed  In  Lebanon's  Bekaa 
Valley,  as  well  as  higher-level  Syrian  mili- 
tary officials,  are  involved  in  the  drug  trade. 
While  this  is  in  clear  violation  of  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  law,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  these  military  officers  or  soHders  has  been 
prosecuted  for  this  activity.  Such  activities 
cause  skepticism  about  Syria's  professed  in- 
terest in  Narcotics  control.  Narcotics  arrests 
have  declined  over  the  past  few  years. 

Page  304: 

Syria  is  a  transit  point  for  illicit  drutrs  as 
well  as  a  refiner  of  heroin.  Lebanese-pro- 
duced hashish  and  herlon,  destined  for  Eu 
rope  and  the  U.S.,  transit  Syria  *  *  *  small 
amounts  of  cocaine,  refined  in  Lebanon  and 
Turkey,  also  transit  Syria  *  •  » 

The  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion [D£IA]  officer  based  in  Cyprus  visited 
Damascus  three  times  in  1990,  held  discus- 
sions with  police  officials  on  individual  cases 
and  on  ways  to  Improve  the  exchange  of  in 
formation.  The  U.S.  Government  is  unaware. 
however,  of  any  actions  by  Syrian  authori- 
ties against  these  individuals  as  a  result  of 
the  information  provided. 

Page  305: 

Official  Syrian  Government  policy  opposes 
the  use.  sale,  distribution,  and  trafficking  of 
narcotics,  psychotropic  drugs,  and  other  con- 
trolled substances.  In  theory,  Syria's  formal 
legal  system  would  appear  adequate  to  deal 
with  narcotics  offenses.  In  practice,  however. 
these  laws  are  not  effectively  administered 
and  there  is  some  use.  trafficking,  and  proc- 
essing of  illicit  drugs. 

Syrians  operate  on  four  levels  of  in- 
volvement in  the  drug  trade — cultiva- 
tion, processing  and  refinement,  trans- 
port, and  marketingr/distrlbution. 
While  the  extent  to  which  drug  traf- 
ficking is  officially  sanctioned  by  the 
Syrian  Government  is  unknown,  it  is 
known  that  such  activity  provides  a 
boost  to  a  sagging  Syrian  economy, 
that  high-ranking  Syrian  military  offi- 
cers have  been  implicated  in  the  drug 
trade,  and  that  some  family  members 
of  President  Hafez  Assad  are  alleged  to 
be  involved  in  narcotics  networks. 

According  to  Anthony  Haden-Guest, 
the  author  of  a  May  1990  Vanity  Fair 
article  entitled  "Letter  From  Beirut: 
Medellin  E^t": 

I  have  myself  seen  hashish-laden  lorries 
trundle  down  the  Bekaa  Valley's  single  main 
road,  undisturbed  by  Syrian  Troops.  Traf- 
fickers with  passes  signed  by  Syrian  generals 
move  about  freely.  Heroin  dealers  entertain 
Syrian  officers  in  the  grandiose  mansions 
that  house  their  laboratories. 

One  trafficking  family  brought  in  Colom- 
bians to  show  them  how  to  grow  coca  leaves. 
The  head  of  the  family  is  allied  with  Rlfaat 
Assad,  the  Syrian  President's  brother.  I  have 
seen  a  D.E.A.  surveillance  film  showing  a  top 
represenUtive  of  the  Medellin  Cartel  meet- 
infir  in  Cjrprus  with  a  representative  of  the 
Syriao  Government. 

Halate.  an  Illegal  port  in  Lebanon's  Chris- 
tian enclave,  where  many  traffickers  have 
chalets,  is  protected  by  Syrian  gunboats. 
There  are  reports  of  Syrians'  burning  the 
property  of  insubordinate  traffickers.  It  is 
clear  that  Syria  is  tighten  ting  its  control  of 
the  drug  traffic. 


The  June  1990  The  World  and  I.  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Washington  Times,  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "The  World's 
Largest  Drug  Field"  which  described 
the  drug  trade  in  Lebanon.  The  follow- 
ing are  quotes  from  this  article: 

The  Syrian  Government  which  invaded  the 
area  to  •'bring  law  and  order"  is  an  active 
partner  with  local  merchants  and  raked  in  as 
estimated  Jl  billion  last  year.  This  money 
was  desperately  needed,  as  the  Syrians  have 
to  pay  off  their  vast  debts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  before  Moscow  will  supply  any  more 
sophisticated  missiles,  fighter  planes,  and 
other  weapons  for  President  Hafez  Assad's 
800.000-strong  Army. 

Masterminding  the  entire  operation  in  the 
Bekaa  today  is  Gen.  Ghazy  Kenaan.  chief  of 
Syrian  military  intelligence. 

*  *  *  So  lucrative  has  this  trade  become 
that  there  is  now  rivalry  between  the  var- 
ious Syrian  intelligence  agencies  and  lower 
rank  Army  officers  who  also  want  a  share  of 
the  loot. 

To  establish  order,  the  crack  25.000-strong 
Syrian  Presidential  Guard,  called  defense 
brigades  of  the  revolution— created  by  Rifaat 
and  considered  still  loyal  to  him— was  sent 
from  Damascus  to  take  over  control  of  the 
Bekaa  Valley  Drug  business. 

In  January,  two  members  of  the  Syrain 
mihtai-y  intelligence  were  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment  in  Paris  for  drug  traf- 
ficking. .Mohammed  Fartuzi  and  Ahmed  Ali 
were  caught  after  trying  to  smuggle  eight 
tons  of  Cannabis  by  ship  from  the  Syrian- 
controlled  Lebanese  port  of  Tripoli  to 
France.  Evidence  was  accepted  that  the 
:"ormer  Syrian  military  attache  in  Paris  and 
a  senior  Syrian  Army  comm.ander  directed 
the  smuggling  of  Lebanese  drugs  to  Europe. 

*  *  •  U.S. -made  tractors  and  other  agricul- 
tural equipment  supplied  by  the  Syrians  to 
villagers  have  speeded  up  harvesting  during 
the  past  two  years.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
BTOwing  value  of  the  Bekaa  Valley  as  the 
world's  major  source  of  this  modern  scourge 
in  Britain  and  other  western  countries. 

Mr  President,  we  are  all  too  aware  of 
.Syria's  relationship  with,  and  harbor- 
ing of.  violent  terrorists  such  as 
Ahmad  Jibril.  We  also  know  about  the 
sophisticated  military  it  has  amassed, 
and  its  influence  and  control  in  areas 
of  Lebanon.  But  Syria's  involvement  in 
the  drug  trade  is  not  widely  discussed 
and  I  believe  it  shows  yet  another  ques- 
tionable activity  associated  with  the 
current  Assad  government. 

The  United  States  has  all  too  fre- 
quently paid  the  piper  for  its  associa- 
tion with  leaders  of  dubious  character 
who  eventually  came  to  represent  a 
threat  to  U.S.  interests.  One  only  has 
to  remember  the  names  of  Manuel 
Noriera  and  Saddam  Hussein  to  realize 
that  our  past  intentions  and  actions 
were  jravely  misplaced.  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  lessons  learned  from  these  past 
mistakes.  Let  us  resolve  to  direct  our 
international  relations  with  more  fore- 
sight. Finally,  let  us  not  even  con- 
template a  relationship  with  a  govern- 
ment that  supports  terrorists,  that 
wreaks  havoc  in  a  war-torn  nation,  and 
that  does  not  cooperate  with  us  against 
the  drug  trafficking  that  destroys  the 
very  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
our  own  children.* 


March  6,  1991 

NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  P, 
HOOBLER 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
it  is  my  honor  to  recommend  a  native 
New  Yorker.  Dr.  James  F.  Hoobler.  who 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  inspector  general  of  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  office  of  the  in- 
spector general  works  independently 
and  objactively  to  conduct  audits  and 
investigations  relating  to  SBA  pro- 
grams and  operations.  Dr.  Hoobler's 
long,  distinguished  career  in  Federal 
service,  with  an  extensive  background 
in  program  management,  planning, 
budget,  and  financial  matters,  makes 
him  an  ideal  candidate  for  this  posi- 
tion. As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ter, as  senior  executive  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Management  Improvement  Pro- 
gram at  OMB,  and  as  Associate  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Planning  and  Fi- 
nance at  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
he  has  consistently  demonstrated  an 
expertise  in  the  proper  oversight  and 
managenoent  of  the  spending  of  tax- 
payer dollars. 

I  know  that  this  committee  is  con- 
cerned about  the  soundness  of  the 
agency's  finance  and  investment  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  SBIC  Program. 
Last  year,  after  a  number  of  hearings 
to  review  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies  [SBIC's]  Program,  it 
was  clear  that  the  need  exists  for  an  in- 
spector general  at  the  SBA.  The  ideal 
inspector  general  is  one  experienced  in 
matters  of  Government  and  capable  of 
advising  the  Administrator  and  the 
Congress  of  any  developing  problems  or 
shortcomings  in  agency  programs.  Dr. 
Hoobler'a  credentials  have  established 
his  dedication  to  fiscal  integrity  in 
Federal  programs,  and  we  are  truly  for- 
tunate Chat  the  administration  has 
convinced  him  to  return  to  Federal 
service  so  that  we  may  benefit  from  his 
expertise. 

I  am  convinced  that  Dr.  Hoobler  will 
make  an  exemplary  Inspector  General 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  and 
Senate  as  a  whole  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  confirm  his  nomination  for 
this  position.  Once  again,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  recommend  Dr.  Hoobler  to 
the  comnjittee  today.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  All  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  requests  that  will  be  presented 
have  been  cleared  on  the  Republican 
side. 


AUTHORITY  TO  INTRODUCE  AND 
FILE  SENATE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  until  8:40  p.m.  Senators  may 
introduce  bills  and  resolutions,  and 
committees  may  file  reported  legisla- 
tion and  Executive  Calendar  business. 
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objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR^H.R.  1176 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  1176.  the 
emergency  authorization  bill  for  the 
Department  of  State  for  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  be 
placed  upon  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  p.m.  to- 
night; that  at  8:40  p.m.  the  Senate  as- 
semble as  a  body  and  proceed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
President  address  a  joint  session;  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m. 
Thursday,  March  7;  that  following  the 
prayer  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  that  time  re- 
served for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved 
for  their  use  later  in  the  day;  that 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m..  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein, 
with  the  time  from  9  a.m.,  to  10:30  a.m. 
under  the  control  of  the  Republican 
leader  or  his  desigrnee  and  the  time 
from  10:30  to  11:36  a.m.  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  11:30  a.m.  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  419,  the  RTC  funding  bill, 
with  the  Specter  amendment  No.  27 
pending,  and  that  the  30  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment  be  used  be- 
tween 11:30  and  12  noon; 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  12  noon  the  Senate  proceed  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  Madigan  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  that  there  be  20 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  Senators  Leahy 
and  LUGAR;  that  a  vote  with  respect  to 


the  confirmation  of  the  nominee  occur 
at  12:30  p.m.;  that  following  completion 
of  the  vote,  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table;  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action  with  respect  to  the  nomination; 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  again  that  for  the  record,  that 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Madigan  nomination  at  12:30  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  P.M. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:52  p.m.,  recessed  until  8:31  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  hear  the  President  address  a 
joint  session. 

Thereupon,  at  8:40  p.m.,  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Walter  J.  Stewart,  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  Martha  S.  Pope,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  the  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by 
him  to  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  today's  RECORD.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  at 
9:49  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  March  7,  1991,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  6,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ROBERT  B  ZOELUCK,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUlfBIA. 
TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  EXX>NOMIC  AMD 
AGRICULTURAL      AFFAIRS.      VICE      RICHAIU}      THOMA8 

MCCORMACK 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKS 

ROBERT  B  ZOELLICK.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  US  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVKIiOP- 
MENT  FOR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS.  U.S.  ALTERNATE  OOV- 
ER.NOR  OF  THE  INTER- AM  ERIC  AN  DEVELOPMENT  BANE 
FOR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS:  US  ALTERNATE  OOVDUKm  Or 
THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  FOR  A  TERM  OP  5 
YEARS;  US  ALTERNATIVE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND.  AND  U.S.  ALTERNATE  OOVERNOR 
OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  VICE  RICBARD 
THOMAS  MCCORMACK;  AND  TO  BE  n.S.  ALTERNATE  OOV- 
ERNOR OF  THE  EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT.  (NEW  POSITION.) 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGEa^'CY 

JAMES  THOMAS  GRADY,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  A 
ME.VIBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OVER- 
SEAS PRIVATE  INVE8TMEKT  CORPORATICBJ  FOR  A  TERM 
EXPIRING  DECEMBER  17.  1981,  VICE  HENRY  F. 
SCmCKLING.  TERM  EXPIRED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFI- 
CERS FOB  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REOm^AR  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE 
PRO\n8ION8  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 6111  A)  AND  624<C); 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIG     GEN     WILLIAM    L     MOORE.    JR..    »»-4^-<8a.    U.S. 
ARMY 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL  RUSS  ZAJTCHUK.  32S-3»-3574.  US   ARMY 

DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION 

DUANE  H.  CASSIDY,  OF  VIROINIA,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT  COM- 
MISSION FOR  A  TERM  EXFIRINO  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  18T 
SESSION  OF  THE  IdZD  OONORESS.  (NEW  POSITION.) 
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INEZ  C.  WALSH:  ESSEX  COUNTY 
IRISHWOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR— 1991 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  exceptional  young  woman  who  is 
being  honored  on  Wednesday,  March  6,  1991, 
as  the  1991  Essex  County  Irishwoman  of  the 
Year.  This  young  woman  is  Inez  C.  Walsh. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Ms. 
Walsh  for  many  years.  When  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Essex 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholder,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Essex  County  Hospital  Center 
Board.  Inez  C.  Walsh  has  been  employed  by 
the  Essex  County  Hospital  Center  for  more 
than  25  years. 

During  her  tenure  she  has  held  a  numtser  of 
positions.  She  has  risen  through  the  rar^ks. 
Her  success  as  an  important  employee  is  the 
result  of  the  recognition  of  her  true  nature — 
Inez  C.  Walsh  is  an  activist.  She  is  a  person 
who  cares  and  through  that  caring  she  is  an 
active  memtjer  of  our  community.  Inez  Walsh 
has  been  active  in  employee  associations,  on 
hospital  committees,  in  community  groups, 
and  wrth  volunteer  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  as  I  congratulate  Inez  C.  Walsh  on 
being  named  1991  Essex  County  Irishwoman 
of  the  Year. 


DESERT  STORM  SUPPORT  RALLY 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March.  6, 1991 
Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  10.  1991,  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
are  expected  to  attend  a  Desert  Storm  Sup- 
port Rally  at  ttie  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  at  Sandy  Hook,  NJ.  Originally  planned  to 
demonstrate  public  support  for  the  troops, 
Sunday's  rally  will  inevitably  also  be  a  celebra- 
tion of  our  Nation's  spectacular  triumph  in  lib- 
erating Kuwait  and  greatly  reducing  the  threat 
posed  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  our 
country's  noble  mission  in  the  Persian  Gulf— 
and,  especially,  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  have  carried  out  that  mission— enjoy 
huge  support  in  the  part  of  the  country  that  I 
am  privileged  to  represent:  the  Jersey  shore. 
On  February  3.  1991,  an  estimated  125,000 
people  attended  a  Support  Our  Troop  rally  in 
Seaside  Heights.  NJ,  approximately  30  miles 
south  of  Sandy  Hook.  There  protjably  isn't  a 
single  street  in  my  district  without  at  least  one 
yellow  ribbon  adorning  a  home  or  a  business: 


indeed,  many  streets  these  days  are  literally 
awash  in  yellow  rit)bons. 

But  more  importantly,  support  for  the  troops 
and  their  mission  has  also  translated  into 
thousands  of  individual  acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity  toward  the  families  of  our  service 
personnel  who  have  endured  months  of  sepa- 
ration from  their  loved  ones.  Operation  Desert 
Support  of  Highlands  and  Atlantic  Highlands, 
NJ,  is  one  of  the  many  organizations  across 
the  country  that  have  formed  in  recent  months 
to  coordinate  efforts  in  support  of  our  troops, 
to  txDlster  their  morale  by  letting  them  know 
they  are  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Many  of  the  letters  that  Operation  Desert 
Support  receives  from  the  troops  ask  if  "the 
people  back  home  support  us."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  those  of  us  "back  home"  do  sup- 
port the  troops— enthusiastically  and  whole- 
heartedly. Seeing  cur  POW's  released  in  ap- 
parently good  condition  has  been  a  source  of 
relief  and  joy  for  all  of  us.  When  our  service- 
men and  servicewomen  finally  start  coming 
home  to  parades  and  other  public  demonstra- 
tions of  appreciation,  then  they  will  truly  know 
the  depth  of  our  support  and  gratitude. 

In  casting  my  vote  in  favor  of  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  military  force  to  uphold  Unit- 
ed Nations  resolutions  to  end  the  Iraqi  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait,  I  was  torn  by  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  defend  international 
law.  Saddam  Hussein's  action  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm — terrorizing  Israeli  civilians 
with  Scud  missiles,  dumping  oil  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  mistreating  POWs,  refusing  to  back 
down  when  it  was  clear  that  his  army  and  his 
country  were  going  to  be  big  losers  in  the 
war — demonstrate  that  this  is  a  man  who  was 
not  about  to  be  moved  simply  by  economic 
sanctions.  To  let  this  man  buy  more  time  to  in- 
crease his  arsenal  would  have  been  disaster 
for  the  Middle  East  and  quite  possibly  the  en- 
tire worid. 

Tremendous  credit  must  be  given  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  his  resolute  leadership  during 
this  entire  crisis,  as  we  in  Congress  will  do  to- 
night. Secretary  Cheney,  General  Powell, 
General  Schwarzkopf  and  all  the  other  Amer- 
ican and  allied  military  commanders  also  de- 
serve our  highest  honors.  But  as  General 
Schwarzkopf  himself  has  pointed  out.  our 
deepest  gratitude  should  go  to  the  men  and 
women  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  the 
gulf.  Their  courage,  training,  and  professional- 
ism, combined  with  superior  American  tech- 
nology, are  responsible  for  this  successful 
mission  of  historic  magnitude. 


THE  CABLE  TELEVISION 

CONSUMER       PROTECTION       AND 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  in  introducing  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  and  Competition 
Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to 
H.R.  5267,  the  carefully  crafted  consumer-ori- 
ented cable  bill  that  unanimously  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year. 

This  legislation  reflects  concerns  expressed 
by  consumers,  local  and  State  officials,  and 
Members  of  Congress  about  the  practices  and 
prices  of  some  cable  operators  that  have  t)e- 
come  unreasonable  or  even  abusive  of  the  irv 
terests  of  consumers.  Two  GAO  cable  rate 
sun/eys  requested  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunkations  and  Finance  documented 
that  consumers  have  been  victimized  by  some 
cable  operators  that  abused  their  deregulated 
status.  In  Its  1990  sun/ey.  for  example,  GAO 
determined  that  cable  rates  had  increased  39 
percent,  or  three  times  the  rate  of  inflation,  be- 
tween 1 986,  the  year  deregulation  took  effect, 
and  1989. 

Statistics  recently  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  [BLS]  underscore  the  vulner- 
ability of  consumers  to  renegade  operators  in 
the  cable  industry.  BLS  found  that  cable  rates 
climt)ed  more  than  1 3  percent  from  Decemtier 
1989  to  December  1990— a  time  period  during 
which  the  tete  of  inflation  was  only  6  percent. 
These  figures  cry  out  for  immediate  relief  for 
the  cable-consuming  public. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  protects 
consumers  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  it  cre- 
ates a  balanced  regulatory  structure,  which  re- 
lies on  governmental  oversight  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  and  promises  rate 
relief  in  the  short  term  for  beleaguered  con- 
sumers. Specifically,  the  bill  requires  cable  op- 
erators to  offer  a  basic  service  tier,  or  broad- 
cast basic  tier,  consisting,  at  a  minimum,  of 
local  broadbast  signals  and  PEG  access  pro- 
gramming. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  [FCC]  would  establish  a  formula 
for  determining  the  maximum  price  cable  oper- 
ators could  charge  for  this  tier. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  nationwide  regu- 
latory frameworit  that  mandates  the  Commis- 
sion to  protect  cable  consumers  by  preventing 
cable  operators  from  charging  unreasonable 
or  alxjsive  rates.  It  directs  the  FCC  to  develop 
the  means  to  identify  and  to  reduce,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  unreasonable  or  abusive  rates.  A 
franchising  authority,  or  other  relevant  State  or 
local  government  entity,  would  be  authorized 
to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission,  alleg- 
ing that  a  rate  is  unreasonat>le  or  abusive. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Memb«r  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  FCC  would  consider  the  complaint  in  a 
fair  and  expedited  proceeding.  This  legislation 
takes  a  responsible  approach  that  affords  con- 
sumers true  protection,  while  not  txirdening 
the  cable  marketplace  with  cumbersome  regu- 
lation. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  consumers  are 
best  served  not  by  Govemment  regulation,  txit 
by  robust  competition  in  the  marketplace.  For 
that  reason,  thie  legislation  is  designed  to  en- 
courage competition  from  alternative  arxl  new 
multichannel  video  technologies,  including  pri- 
vate wireless  cable  and  direct  broadcast  sat- 
ellites. Accordingly,  the  legislation  contains 
three  provisions  that  facilitate  access  to  pro- 
gramming for  multichannel  video  providers. 

First  vertically  integrated  cabie  programming 
services  would  be  prohit)ited  from  unreasorv 
ably  refusing  to  deal  with  any  multichannel 
video  system  operator  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  video  programming.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, permits  exclusive  contracts  for  program- 
ming services  as  long  as  they  do  not  signifi- 
cantly impede  competition.  Because  this  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  spur  competition,  the  pro- 
hibition wouM  sunset  after  9  years  or  earlier  if 
the  FCC  determines  that  a  competitive  market 
for  the  delivery  of  video  programming  exists. 
Second,  the  legislation  would  require  any  per- 
son who  encrypts  any  satellite  delivered  pro- 
gramming to  make  such  programming  avail- 
able for  private  viewing  t)y  home  satellite  an- 
tenna users,  to  establish  reasonable  and  non- 
discriminatory financial  and  character  criteria 
for  dealing  with  programming  distributors,  and 
to  establish  nondiscriminatory  price,  terms, 
and  conditions  for  distribution  of  such  pro- 
gramming. Finally,  cable  operators  would  be 
prohibited  from  coercing  programmers  to  pro- 
vide exclusivity  for  video  programming  against 
other  multichannel  video  system  operators  as 
a  condition  of  carriage  on  a  cable  system. 

The  legislation  irx:ludes  several  other 
consumer  safeguard  measures.  It  guarantees 
national  regulatory  standards  for  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  consumers  need  to  receive 
cable  programming.  It  enables  txjth  Federal 
and  local  authorities  to  establish  and  enforce 
meaningful  customer  service  standards.  It  con- 
tains long-awaited  must  carry  arxj  channel  po- 
sitioning language,  needed  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  unique  heritage  of  high  quality  and 
ut)«quitous  local  over-the-air  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. It  extends  the  foreign  ownership  restric- 
tions ttiat  presently  apply  to  telephone  and 
broadcasting  systems  to  other  multichannel 
video  providers  including  cable,  wireless 
cable,  and  DBS  systems.  It  furthers  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  the  cable  industry  and 
calls  for  an  FCC  evaluation  of  EEC  perform- 
ance in  the  broadcast  industry.  And,  it  man- 
dates several  important  studies  of  the  nature 
and  direction  of  present  and  likely  future  de- 
vek>pments  in  the  vkJeo  marketplace  with  a 
view  toward  antnipating  critk^l  issues  as  we 
move  toward  the  year  2000. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  differs  in  two 
ways  from  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
year.  First,  it  redefines  "special  format  and  mi- 
nority statiom"  for  purposes  of  the  must  cany 
proviskm.  Sectkm  5(c)  of  the  bill  defines  such 
statxxis  as  those  that  provkle,  as  a  sutstantial 
portxxi  of  their  program  schedule,  program- 
ming in  foreign  languages  or  programming  di- 
rected at  minority  groups,  or  statnns  that  are 
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over  50  percent  minority  owned.  Second,  the 
t)ill  clarifies  tfte  consumer  protection  proviskjn 
found  in  last  year's  bill.  Section  6(d)  ensures 
that  States  and  local  autfx>rities,  including 
franchising  authorities,  retain  tfie  at)illty  to 
enact  and  enforce  generic  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  wfiether  or  not  the  provisions  of 
such  laws  are  written  into  tfie  cable  franchise 
agreement. 

The  bill  that  passed  the  House  without  op- 
position last  year  was  the  result  of  nronths  of 
discussion,  negotiation,  and  compromise  t)y 
Members  of  Congress,  industry  representa- 
tives, and  public  interest  groups.  There  is,  in 
my  view,  no  sound  reason  why  the  same 
unanimous  support  should  not  right  now  rally 
enthusiastically  behind  this  bill.  Indeed,  only 
one  materia]  change  has  occurred  since  the 
House  passed  this  bill  last  September — and 
the  change  is  that  cable  rates  have  gone  up 
even  higher. 

There  is  no  escaping  this  issue.  The  con- 
suming public  is  vulnerable  to  those  in  the 
cable  industry  whose  business  practices  are 
excessive.  There  is  no  real  choice  but  to  re- 
tain in  those  renegades,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  doing  so  by  supporting 
this  important  legislation. 
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LEXINGTON  MILITARY  LEADER 
DIES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
STUDENTS  TEACH  NUTRITIONAL 
SKILLS  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
CITIZENS 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HA.MPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  a  small  group  of  University  of  New 
Hampshire  students  for  the  valuable  service 
they  are  providing  in  their  work  teaching  nutri- 
tional skills  to  residents  throughout  the  State. 

The  group  of  1 5  to  20  junior  and  senior  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  students  work  as 
nutritional  counselors  for  various  senior  citi- 
zens arxj  chikJren's  groups. 

In  addition,  tfiey  help  New  Hampshire's 
less-privileged  citizens  by  creating  low-cost 
meal  plans  which  not  only  meet  the  rec- 
ommended dietary  allowances  for  good  nutri- 
tion, but  also  keep  the  cost  of  each  meal 
down  to  less  than  80  cents  a  meal,  per  per- 
son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  University  of  New 
Hampshire  students  also  oversee  blood  cho- 
lesterol screening  at  the  Catholic  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Manchester  and  help  design  meal  plans 
for  patients  in  conjunction  with  the  University's 
Cardiac  Rehabilitation  Program. 

It  is  through  these  types  of  programs  tfiat 
University  of  New  Hampshire  students  can 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  community, 
while  at  the  same  time  gaining  practKal  career 
experience  in  ttie  field  of  nutrition  and  medi- 
cine. I  again  woukj  like  to  commend  the  indi- 
vidual students  involved  with  tfie  program  and 
encourage  University  Presklent  Dale 
Nitzschke  to  implement  other  such  efforts  at 
ttie  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  fubjre. 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
recognize  Brig.  Gen.  DonaW  Dunford.  retired. 
89,  Ariington,  VA,  wfio  died  December  6. 
1990,  at  the  Fairfax  Health  Center. 

A  native  of  Dorset,  England,  General 
Dunford  came  to  this  country  as  a  chiW.  He 
grew  up  in  Lexington,  MO.  He  was  a  1925 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  NY. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  Wodd  War  II,  in  wti«h 
he  served  in  Italy  as  an  artillery  staff  officer, 
and  of  the  Korean  war,  in  which  he  also  was 
a  staff  officer. 

After  sendee  in  Korea,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  from  1953  to  1955  he 
was  commander  of  V  Corps  Artillery  in  West 
Germany. 

General  Dunford  wori<ed  for  the  CIA  from 
1956  to  1963.  His  military  decorations  irv 
eluded  two  awards  of  tfie  Legion  of  Merit  and 
Bronze  Star. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Dunford,  retired,  served 
the  United  States  of  America  as  few  men 
have.  His  great  contributions  to  our  country 
deserve  our  praise  and  admiratkin  and  he  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  great  accomp>lisfi- 
ments. 


EUROPE'S  LATEST  FARMING 
MUDDLE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  direct 
costs  of  the  European  Community's  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  to  their  treasury  is  well-doc- 
umented and  well-known.  So  well  known  tfiat 
Ray  MacSharry,  tfie  EC's  agriculture  commis- 
sioner in  a  January  21,  1991,  speech  to  the 
council  of  ministers  stated  that  "the  CAP  finds 
itself  once  again  confronted  with  a  serious  cri- 
sis." Mr.  MacSharry  explains  throughout  his 
presentatk)n  tfiat  the  basic  reason  for  tfie  im- 
pending crisis  are  expected  inaeases  in 
spending  under  the  CAP  in  1992  of  32.5  per- 
cent or  more  over  spending  in  1990.  Sur- 
pluses of  grain,  dairy  products,  and  tieef  are 
buikjing  within  tfie  EC  in  large  part  because  of 
unrealistic  intemal  EC  pricing  mechanisms. 
Significant  increases  in  lnstat)ility  caused  by 
the  EC  system  is  then  exported  tfiroughout  tfie 
worid  as  ttiese  surpluses  are  removed  with  ttie 
use  of  export  subsklies. 

Costs  of  this  exportation  of  instability  upon 
the  farmers  in  devekiped  countries  is  diffkxiR 
to  estimate  but  is  undoubted^  significant,  par- 
ticulariy  in  countries  tfiat  do  not  fiave  farm  pro- 
grams tfiat  protect  ttieir  farmers.  The  U.S. 
Govemment  has  spent  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion each  year  in  recent  history  to  protect  its 
farmers.  Much  of  ttiis  expenditure  would  not 
be  necessary  if  European  Community  policies 
dkl  not  txiild  and  export  surplus  comrnodilies 
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onto  world  markets,  effectively  lowering  mar- 
ket prices  ttiat  farmers  couW  receive  in  lieu  of 
Government  payments. 

Costs  of  these  policies  on  developing  coun- 
tries that  are  so  desperately  poor  that  they  are 
unable  to  feed  ttiemselves  is  much  more  sig- 
nifkant  in  human  terms.  Artificially  low  market 
prices  renxwe  incentives  necessary  for  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  build  an  infra- 
structure and  productk>n  agriculture  system 
that  will  enable  them  progress  t>eyond  their 
abject  poverty  and  starvatk>n.  That  wealthy, 
devek>ped  countries  woukj  actively  employ 
poicies  whk:h  would  place  such  burdens  on 
the  poor  of  the  worid  is  certainly  lamentable 
and  unacceptable. 

A  February  23,  1991  artrcle  from  the  Econo- 
mist illustrates  well  anotfier  cost  of  EC  agricul- 
tural programs,  the  cost  to  consumers. 
[From  the  Economist.  Feb.  23,  1991] 
Europe's  Latest  Farming  Muddle 

Driven  by  one  of  Its  recurrent  cash  crises, 
the  European  Community  is  considering  yet 
another  "revolutionary"  reform  of  its  com- 
mon agricultural  policy.  *  *  * 

In  1990  the  EC  spent  about  $49  billion  in 
state  subsidies  to  farmers.  That  was  dwarfed 
by  the  $85  billion  of  extra  help  that  came 
from  European  consumers,  whose  food  prices 
were  rigged  way  above  world-market  levels. 
Americans,  with  whom  the  EC  is  arguing 
over  farm  subsidies  in  a  struggling  GATl' 
round,  spent  almost  the  same  amount  ($47 
billion)  on  government  subsidies  for  farmers: 
but,  as  consumers,  they  provided  much  less 
additional  help— a  mere  $28  billion. 

European  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  first  of 
these  figures:  public  spending  that  is  now 
shooUng  through  the  ceiling  set  in  the  EC's 
self-denying  ordinance  of  1988.  Yet  it  is  the 
second  figure,  that  $85  billion,  that  is  the 
real  scandal.  Price-rigging  is  chiefly  what 
leads  to  four-fifths  of  EC  farm  support  goin? 
to  the  richest  one-fifth  of  its  farmers.  It  is 
particularly  harmful  to  farmers  elsewhere 
because  the  Community— with  its  guaran- 
teed price  of,  eg.  wheat,  standing  at  165  ecus 
($225)  per  tonne — produces  more  than  it 
needs,  then  dumps  its  surplus  onto  the  world 
market.  That  surplus  has  helped  push  the 
world  price  down  to  as  little  as  55  ecus  per 
tonne. 

Any  decent  reform  of  this  nonsense  has  to 
start  with  a  firm  recognition  that  it  is  better 
to  take  money  from  taxpayers  than  from 
consumers.  This  is  for  two  reasons:  (a)  state 
subsidies  to  farmers  are  harder  to  disguise 
than  rigged  prices,  and  therefore  harder  to 
keep  increasing;  so  even  if  the  right  reforms 
initially  seem  perverse— requiring  EC  gov- 
ernments to  spend  more  on  farmers — that 
will  be  only  temporary.  And  (b)  rigged  prices 
lead  to  the  dumped  surpluses  that  distort 
world  trade:  so  the  goal  is  to  move  the  EC's 
Intervention  prices  down  towards  world-mar- 
ket ones— down,  as  a  minimum,  towards 
wh&t  a  truly  efficient  European  farmer  can 
survive  on.  The  closer  to  market  reality 
prices  can  be  moved,  the  less  will  anybody 
need  to  worry  about  EC  farm  surpluses.  A 
surplus  Is  an  embarrassment  only  when  it  is 
subeldlsed:  unsubsldlsed,  it  becomes  an  ex- 
port success. 

It  Is  now  widely  accepted  that  the  thrust  of 
EC  farm  support  must  move  towards  direct 
payments  to  farmers.  *  *  * 

There  Is  a  game  that  bedevils  all  discus- 
sion of  CAP  reform.  You  propose  a  new 
wheese  to  help  farmers;  I  cite  a  specific  non- 
sense that  will  result.  Any  scheme  that  gives 
money  directly  to  farmers  is  Indeed  bound  to 
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be  more  leak-prone,  and  need  more  bureau- 
crats, than  a  rigged-price  system.  Such 
shortcomings  must  be  set  against  the  big 
truth— that  today's  CAP  is  a  supremely  in- 
sidious way  of  extracting  $85  billion  from 
consumers  within  the  EC,  and  queering  the 
pitch  for  farmers  everywhere  else. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 
ADVOCATE 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission, 
Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Blackwell  is  promoting  human 
rights  in  the  47th  session  of  the  Commission. 
The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  last  year  condemning  human 
rights  violations  in  Cut)a  and  calling  for  an  end 
to  repression.  The  situation  In  Cuba  has  wors- 
ened dramatically  since  then,  as  reported  by 
several  nongovernmental  organizations  includ- 
ing Amnesty  International  and  America's 
Watch. 

As  the  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Blackwell 
has  focused  on  bringing  human  rights  in  Cut)a 
back  to  the  forefront  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission's  agenda.  Interviewed  in  Geneva, 
Mr.  Blackwell  said  it  Is  important  that  the  world 
not  forget  the  state  of  human  rights  violations 
in  Cuba,  recalling  that  among  the  hundreds  of 
polrtioal  prisoners  in  Castro's  jails  are  the  long- 
est-serving political  prisoner  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Blackwell  drew  attention  to  this  year's 
State  Department  report  on  human  rights  in 
Cuba,  which  states  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment "has  increasingly  refused  to  respond  to 
calls  for  improvement  in  its  human  rights  prac- 
tices,* and  "has  suspended  visits  to  Cuban 
political  prisoners  by  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross." 

The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  will 
soon  be  voting  on  this  year's  resolution  con- 
(jemnlng  human  rights  violations  in  Cuba.  Mr. 
Blackwell  feels  that  the  international  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  Cuba  must  continue  so 
that  the  human  rights  situation  in  Cuba  im- 
proves. 

Some  believe  that  there  was  a  slight  open- 
ing in  Cuban  society  in  1988,  when  the  Com- 
mission sent  a  mission  to  Cuba.  The  mission 
was  comprised  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Conv 
mission  and  a  member  of  each  of  the  five  re- 
gional groups.  The  working  group  wrote  a 
400-pege  report  documenting  human  rights 
violations  at  all  levels  of  Cuban  society.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  always,  Castro  has  ignored  this 
report 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  the 
principal  body  within  the  U.N.  system  that 
monitors  countries'  adherence  to  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  standards.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Kenneth  Blackwell  for  en- 
suring that  these  standards  are  followed  by  all 
countiies,  even  one  with  as  dismal  a  human 
rights  record  as  Cut)a. 
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SEUZURE  of  IRAQI  ASSETS 

HON.  CARDJ^  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mrs.  OOLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congrestman  Alex  McMillan  is  joining  with 
me  in  tfie  introduction  of  legislation  ensuring 
the  administration  has  adequate  authority  to 
deal  with  assets  owned  by  the  Government  of 
Iraq  and  located  in  the  United  States.  This  au- 
thority is  the  same  as  the  administration  woukj 
have,  if  Congress  had  formally  declared  war 
on  Iraq. 

There  has  always  been  agreement  since 
Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait  that  we  must 
do  everything  needed  to  prevent  Iraq  from  ac- 
quiring the  armaments  and  technok)gy  that 
would  enatJie  that  country  to  threaten  and  ter- 
rorize the  worid  again. 

The  new  battleground  on  whk:h  we  rxsw 
must  fight  Iraq  extends  far  tjeyond  the  deserts 
of  the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  never  in  worid 
history  has  an  aggressor  country  depended  so 
heavily  or  supplies  of  technology,  equipment, 
and  other  resources  bought  in  the  open  worid 
mari<etplace.  For  years,  Iraqi  agents  have  sup- 
plied its  war  machine  with  the  latest  in  both 
conventional  and  nonconventional  weapons 
technology  that  the  worid,  including  our  own 
country,  has  sold  it  or  has  allowed  it  to  buy. 

This  t»ttle  of  the  mari<etplace  continues 
today  even  though  the  battle  in  the  gulf  has 
ended.  Here  in  the  United  States,  Iraq  has 
bought  companies  and  stolen  parts  and  conv 
ponents  for  nuclear  weapons.  Since  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait,  United  States  Customs  agents 
have  made  more  than  70  seizures  of  equip- 
ment being  exported  to  Iraq— including  aircraft 
parts  and  jet  aviation  fuel.  How  long  lasting 
the  peace  is  that  we  have  won  will  depend 
heavily  on  how  well  we  continue  to  fight  in  the 
commercial  marketplace  to  block  Iraq's  access 
to  the  weapons  and  technology  it  seeks. 

For  thi$  reason,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  that  would  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion's hand  in  dealing  with  assets  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Of  Iracj  that  are  blocked  under  the  au- 
thority of  Presidential  executive  orders  issued 
at  the  tin»e  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.  The  bill  first 
would  clarify  that  the  administration  has  au- 
thority to  provide  for  the  operation  of  blocked 
Iraqi-owned  firms  in  the  United  States  so  that 
legitimate  American  companies  are  not  de- 
prived of  needed  technology  and  equipment. 

At  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conrv 
merce,  Gonsunner  Protection,  and  Competi- 
tiveness on  Fet»ruary  21,  an  American  manu- 
facturer testified  that  he  has  been  unatile  to 
make  F-14  parts  for  the  Defense  Department 
ever  since  an  Iraqi-owned  machine  tool  firm  in 
OhkJ  was  shut  down.  Cleariy,  there  are  cases 
when  ttie  administration  shoukj  have  autfx>rity 
to  operate  Iraqi-owned  firms  here  in  the  United 
States  so  that  our  own  country's  important 
needs  can  be  met. 

In  addition,  the  bill  woukJ  give  the  President 
access  to  informatkxi  he  needs  to  klentify 
lraqK)wn«d  entities  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  provfskKi  woukJ  guarantee  PreskJential 
access  to  informatkxi,  both  inside  and  outskle 
Government,  needed  to  ktentify  Iraqi  assets 
effectively.  For  example,  witnesses  at  tfie  sUb- 
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committee's  hearing  testified  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  cun-ently  does  not  give 
Customs  agents  unrestricted  access  to  export 
license  files  for  purposes  of  conducting  inves- 
tigations of  illegal  Iraqi  activity  in  our  country. 
In  fact,  Commerce  has  refused  even  to  give 
Customs  a  list  of  tfie  firms  that  have  applied 
for  licenses  to  export  to  Iraq. 

Blocking  Iraq's  assets  arid  its  acquisition  of 
United  States  techrralogy  and  equipment  must 
be  ttie  highest  priority  of  our  dorriestic  enforce- 
ment agencies.  This  bill  will  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration's authority  to  identify  Iraqi  assets 
and  activities  in  our  country  arxj  to  manage 
those  assets  in  a  manner  that  serves  our  na- 
tional interests. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  CHRISTOPHER 


JOHN  F.  CRYAN:  A  TRUE  SON  OF 
ERm 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1991 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  of  the  unsung  hero,  the  person  behind 
the  scenes,  and  the  cheerieaders  in  the  crowd 
and  on  the  sidelines.  Many  times  these  sp>e- 
cial  people  do  not  get  the  recognition  they  de- 
serve. Mr.  Speaker,  although  John  Francis 
Cryan  Is  such  a  person  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  he  is  being  honored  on  Wednes- 
day, March  6,  1991,  as  the  1991  Essex  Coun- 
ty Irishman  of  the  Year. 

John  Cryan  was  born  at  Baslick,  Castlerea, 
Ireland  in  1929.  John  left  Ireland  In  1947  and 
adopted  the  United  States  as  his  home.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  United  States,  he  lived  in  New- 
art(,  NJ,  and  worked  as  a  tram  driver.  Like  so 
many  young  Irishmen  at  the  time,  he  was 
drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army  where  he  served  as 
a  master  sergeant  from  1950  to  1952.  John  is 
modest  aboiA  his  achievements  in  Korea  but 
he  was  decorated  with  a  Purple  Heart. 

Realizing  the  American  dream,  John  be- 
came a  successful  businessman  and  entered 
put}(ic  servk^  in  the  early  1960's.  He  served 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  Newari<  Parking  Au- 
ttiority,  and  later,  as  a  memtjer  of  the  Essex 
County  Youth  Rehabilitation  Board.  In  1965, 
John  was  elected  as  a  memt)er  of  the  New 
Jersey  General  Assembly.  After  serving  one 
term,  he  won  appointment  as  an  Essex  Coun- 
ty Undersheriff.  John  was  a  good  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  he  was  elected  three  times  as 
Essex  County  Sheriff. 

Community  service  is  a  natural  outlet  for 
people  like  John  Cryan.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibemians,  the 
Roscommon  Society  of  New  Yort<,  the  Irish- 
American  Associatk>n  of  the  Oranges,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Council  1831.  He  is  the 
starxJard  bearer  of  the  John  F.  Cryan  Associa- 
tion which  was  established  in  1959  to  assist 
charities,  hospitals,  parishes,  and  Irish-Amer- 
ican associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  as  I  congratulate  John  Francis 
Cryan  on  being  named  "1991  Essex  County 
Irishman  of  the  Year." 


HON.  FKANK  PAllONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
March  9,  at  its  biannual  convention,  the  Cy- 
prus Federatk}n  of  AmerKa,  Inc.,  will  honor 
Mr.  Philip  Christopher,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Coordinating  Committee — Justice  for 
Cyprus.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  trit>- 
ute  before  this  House  to  this  remaricatsle  man. 

Philip  Christopher  was  bom  in  1948  in 
Kyrenia,  Cyprus.  Growing  up  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean island,  Mr.  Christopher  developed  a  pas- 
sion for  ttie  game  of  soccer  that  he  maintains 
to  this  day.  According  to  a  story  tokj  by  his 
proud  mottier,  Eleni  Christoforides,  It  was 
through  soccer  that  the  young  Mr.  Christopher 
first  demonstrated  his  entrepreneurial  skill, 
leadership  potential  and  the  ability  to  make 
things  happen.  In  organizing  a  soccer  team  in 
his  small  village,  nx>ney  was  so  scarce  that 
the  young  man's  team  could  not  afford  to  buy 
a  soccer  t>all  to  practrce  with.  So  young  Philip 
decided  to  stage  a  show  to  raise  the  money. 
The  show,  consisting  of  songs  and  poems 
atxjut  the  Cyprus  struggle  for  independence 
during  the  years  1955-59,  was  presented  in 
an  open  fieM  with  an  admission  price  of  a 
mere  3  grosia — 3  pennies.  Proceeds  from  the 
gate  receipts  went  to  the  purchase  of  a  ball  for 
the  fledgling  team. 

In  1959,  Philip  Christopher  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  with  his  mother  and  three 
sisters,  joining  his  father,  Nick,  and  an  older 
sister  who  had  t)een  in  this  country  since 
1952.  He  attended  the  St.  Demetrios  Greek- 
American  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  honors,  and  later  went  to  the  William 
Cullen  Bryant  High  School,  where  he  was 
elected  class  president  and  captain  of  the  soc- 
cer team.  He  attended  New  Yori<  University 
under  an  athletic  scholarship,  where  he  was 
captain  of  the  soccer  team  arxJ  an  all-America 
selection,  graduating  with  tiorwrs  in  1970. 

After  a  brief  teaching  career,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher joined  Audiovox  Corp.,  an  up-an-com- 
ing  electronics  company.  In  a  dramatic,  living 
illustration  of  the  American  dream,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher has  risen  to  become  executive  vice 
president  and  stockholder  of  this  very  suc- 
cessful corporation. 

Following  the  tragic  Turkish  invasion  of  Cy- 
prus in  1974,  which  resulted  in  the  occupation 
of  40  percent  of  Cypriot  territory  including  his 
hometown  of  Kyrenia,  Mr.  Christopher  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Greek-American  commu- 
nity and  dedk:ated  himself  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tee  and  freedom  for  Cyprus.  In  1975,  he 
founded  the  Parxiyprian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  largest  Greek  Cypriot  organization  in 
America,  and  continues  to  serve  as  preskient. 
The  associatbn  has  established  a  community 
center,  a  championship  soccer  team,  the 
Pancyprian  Folk  Dancers,  a  marching  band, 
Sea-Scout,  and  CY-PAC,  whrch  Mr.  Chris- 
topher has  served  as  preskient.  The  associa- 
tion has  also  offered  sctKtIarships  to  more 
than  100  Cypriot  students  wtx)  have  grad- 
uated from  American  universities  and  returned 
to  Cyprus.  Through  Mr.  Christopher's  initiative, 
the  ParKyprian  Association  joined  a  coordi- 
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nated  politKal  effort  in  Washington  through  po- 
litical fundraisers,  kibbying,  and  derTX)nstra- 
tk>ns  on  behalf  of  the  Cyprk>t  people. 

Some  of  Mr.  Christopher's  other  achieve- 
ments and  affiliatk>ns  inchxle:  the  presklency 
of  ttie  Cyprus  Federatkxi,  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation for  25  natkKiwkte  chapters,  arxJ  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  directors  of  Cyprus 
ChikJren's  Fund,  the  American  HeBenk:  Alli- 
ance and  ttie  United  Hellenk:  American  Corv 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Philip  Christopher  exemplifies 
so  many  of  ttie  best  American  traditxins  of 
hard  work,  dednation  to  put>lk:  service  and 
loyalty  to  his  roots.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  share  some  of  his  accomplishments  with 
my  colleagues  in  this  House. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TELE- 
PHONE PRIVACY  CONSUMER 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  entitled  "Telephone  Pri- 
vacy and  Consumer  Rights  Act."  This  legisla- 
tion safeguards  the  privacy  of  indivklual  tele- 
phone customer  information  and  every  Ameri- 
can's constitutional  right  to  the  privacy  of  the 
information  derived  through  the  use  of  ttie 
telephone. 

The  impending  txeakthrough  of  interdepend- 
ent, integrated  technologies  will  empower  as 
well  as  serve  Irxjivlduals.  The  riches  and  ben- 
efits of  advanced  telecommunications  are  al- 
ready evident  everywhere.  Technologk:al  de- 
velopments in  communications  will  soon  altow 
us  to  communk:ate  in  a  universal  language, 
through  many  different  technologies,  around 
the  world. 

These  technological  developments  can  have 
negative,  as  well  as  positive  consequences. 
The  awesome  power  and  pervasiveness  of 
advanced  telecommunications  may  mean  ttiat 
in  the  future,  personal  privacy  will  be  threat- 
ened in  fundamental  ways.  Even  today,  com- 
panies are  seemingly  able  to  utilize  advanced 
telecommunications  to  compile,  use  and  sell 
personal  information  without  restrk:tion. 

Today,  our  long-held  values  regarding  per- 
sonal privacy  may  be  threatened  by  techno- 
logical advances  in  the  private  sector.  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  insist  on  exerting  some  in- 
fluence over  information  gathered  about  them. 
New  technologies,  from  caller  ID  and  auto- 
matk:  number  kJentification  to  CD-ROM  disks 
and  advanced  software  applk:atkxis  mean  that 
a  great  deal  of  information — transactkKis,  buy- 
ing habits,  movements,  even  informatkxi  about 
hobbies — is  easily  garnered  over  ttie  phone 
lines  and  subsequently  manipulated  by  com- 
puters to  produce  highly  sophisticated  and 
possibly  intrusive  personal  socmeconomc 
data. 

Consumers  are  outraged  to  learn  ttiat,  with- 
out respect  for  their  right  to  privacy,  personal 
informatkxi  about  them  is  being  forwarded  to 
subscrit)ers  of  new  caller  ID  and  automatk: 
number  klentifk^tXHi  services.  The  caller  ID 
sen/ce,  now  being  offered  by  many  kxal  tele- 
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phone  companies,  will  automaticaJly  furnish 
the  called  party  with  the  telephone  number  of 
the  caller— without  the  caller's  consent.  While 
ttiis  service  may  discourage  crank  calls  and 
other  improper  telephone  usage,  it  can  also 
lead  to  abuses.  A  caller  with  a  private  numk>er, 
for  example,  can  no  longer  control  who  has 
access  to  it.  If  conducting  business  with  a 
company  that  has  caller  ID,  the  once  private 
telephone  number  could  no  longer  be  kept  pri- 
vate. In  fact,  it  coukj  appear  on  a  list  sold  to 
other  businesses  whk;h  market  related  prod- 
ucts or  servKes. 

Through  another  serv«e  krrown  as  auto- 
matic number  identiffcation,  businesses  may 
automaticalty  obtain  the  telephone  number, 
name  and  address  of  a  caller,  again  without 
the  caller's  consent.  Although  these  services 
can  greatly  expedite  and  increase  the  accu- 
racy of  billings  for  responsible  businesses, 
they  wouki  also  provide  a  less  scrupulous 
business  with  an  opportunity  to  reuse,  sell  or 
ottienMtse  disclose  the  information  to  others, 
without  restriction.  Many  find  such  unauthor- 
ized disctosure  of  ttieir  private  telephone  nun> 
ber,  or  of  their  name  and  address,  to  be  an  in- 
vaskin  of  privacy. 

As  sen/k:es,  caller  ID  and  automatic  number 
ktentification  are  perhaps  a  less  obvious 
source  of  intrusion  to  the  individual  consumer. 
However,  Ijecause  they  provide  othenwise  pri- 
vate information  about  individual  callers — with- 
out their  expressed  consent— the  potential  for 
abuse  is  clearly  present.  As  an  increasing 
number  of  txjslnesses  take  advantage  of  the 
inherent  efficiencies  In  automatic  number  iden- 
tification servk:es,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that,  absent  a  specific  prohibition,  none  will 
seek  further  use  or  disclosure  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

Recently,  two  U.S.  companies  announced 
the  cancellation  of  a  planned  product  that 
woukj  have  distributed  names,  address,  and 
marketing  informatwn  on  120  million  consum- 
ers using  CD-ROM  disks.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
product  was  heavily  critcized  by  privacy  advo- 
cates and  the  project  was  scuttled  amid  what 
one  company  representative  called  the  emo- 
tionai  firestorm  of  public  concern  about 
consumer  privacy. 

Anierican  consumers,  nonetheless,  are 
largely  unaware  of  what  is  happening  to  them 
even  as  they  call  800  and  900  numbers  out  of 
the  comfort  and  privacy  of  their  own  home. 
Regarding  ttie  practKe  of  compiling  target  lists 
lor  marketing  or  sofciting  consumers,  an 
American  Express  survey  of  Its  cardholders 
revealed  that  90  percent  felt  that  mailing  list 
practices  were  inadequately  disclosed  and  80 
percent  thought  information  shiould  not  be 
given  to  a  third  party  wittxjut  their  permission. 
American  Express  maintains,  and  updates 
weekly,  a  computer  profile  of  every  card- 
holder, consisting  of  up  to  450  attributes  such 
as  age,  sex.  and  purchasing  pattems. 

American  Express  cun-ently  has  a  policy  of 
not  drnjlging  this  informatk>n  or  selling  this 
data  to  third  parties.  But  in  an  infonnation  age, 
how  do  we  protect  consumer  privacy  from  the 
unscrupulous  actors  on  the  stage?  And,  how 
do  we  do  this  without  suppressing  the  devel- 
opnient  of  new  technotogy  or  apptnatrons? 

This  legislation  wiH  ensure  that  each  Amer- 
ican, whether  using  the  telephone  for  a  per- 
sonal or  business  transactwn,  has  complete 
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control  over  the  personal  or  private  information 
that  may  be  derived  from  telephone  sen/k%s 
such  as  caller  ID  and  automatk;  number  identi- 
fication. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, not  as  a  restrictron  on  commercial  prac- 
trces,  but  as  an  affirmation  of  an  Individuars 
right  to  choose  to  be  free  from  unauthorized 
use  or  disclosure  of  private  Information. 


VFW  TO  HONOR  FRANK  CASEY 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9, 
1991,  the  New  Hampshire  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  will  be  hoWIng  a  testimonial  banquet  to 
honor  one  of  Its  own.  State  Comdr.  Frank  E. 
Casey,  Jr. 

I  vmuld  like  to  join  them  in  paying  tribute  to 
Frank,  a  man  who  has  served  In  a  variety  of 
positions  with  the  VFW  ever  since  he  joined 
the  Laconia  branch  in  1969.  He  Is  now  a  life 
member  of  Howard  Shawney  Post  816  of 
Littleton. 

New  -Hampshire's  State  VFW  provides  ex- 
cellent support  services  for  Its  13,000  mem- 
oers.  It  serves  as  a  reliable  source  for  volun- 
teers for  worthwhile  community  projects  and 
as  a  never-ending  voice  on  behalf  of  veterans' 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  volunteered  and  then 
served  honorably  In  the  Air  Force  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  he  joined  the  VFW  at  the 
end  of  that  war.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
served  in  many  capacities  for  the  VFW  at 
post,  district.  State,  and  National  levels. 

He  was  honored  as  an  All-State  Post  Con>- 
mander  for  2  consecutive  years.  He  also 
served  as  State  chaplain  for  3  years  and  as 
State  surgeon  for  3  years.  He  also  filled  the 
posts  of  State  senior  vice  commander  and 
State  junior  vice  commander. 

During  his  years  with  the  VFW,  Frank  has 
wori<ad  diligently  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  never  forgets  the  contributions  of  its 
veterans,  especially  those  listed  as  missing  in 
action  or  those  who  were  held  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

Frank  has  been  married  to  his  wife.  Bunny, 
for  39  years  and  has  two  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  He  has  been  in  the  insurance 
buslntss  since  1962,  and  currently  he  and 
Bunny  run  their  own  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Frank  as  he  Is  honored  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 


LEKINGTON  MILITARY  LEADER 
DIES 


HON.  KE  SKETON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
recognize  Brig.  Gen.  DonaW  Dunford,  retired, 
89,  Arlington,  VA,  who  died  December  6.  1990 
at  the  Fairfax  Health  Center. 
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A  native  of  Dorset,  England.  General 
Dunford  came  to  this  country  as  a  chiW.  He 
grew  up  in  Lexington.  MO.  He  was  a  1925 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  NY. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  Workj  War  II.  in  whKh 
he  served  in  Italy  as  an  artillery  staff  officer, 
and  of  the  Korean  war,  in  which  he  also  was 
a  staff  offKer. 

After  aervk:e  in  Korea,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  from  1953  to  1955  he 
was  commander  of  V  Corps  Artillery  in  West 
Genriany. 

General  Dunford  worked  for  the  CIA  from 
1956  to  1963.  His  military  decorations  in- 
cluded two  awards  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
Bronze  Star. 

Brig.  Qen.  Donald  Dunford  served  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  as  few  men  have.  His 
great  coritributions  to  our  country  deserve  our 
praise  and  admiration  and  he  will  long  be  re- 
memtjerad  for  his  great  accomplishments. 


MUST  AMERICA  SLAY  ALL  THE 
DRAGONS? 


HON.  DOUG  BERaTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charles 
Krauthammer  Is  one  of  tfiose  astute  ot)servers 
of  the  American  political  scene  who  uncovers 
truth  wherever  his  gaze  falls  and  then  speaks 
those  truths  in  clear,  unmistakable  language. 
He  has  done  it  again  in  his  essay  in  the  March 
4,  1991,  edition  of  Time  when  he  described 
the  Democratic  critics  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy who  enunciate  the  "false  everywhere-no- 
where  dichotomy  which  is  the  moral  pillar  of 
American  isolationism."  This  Member  invites 
his  colleagues  of  txjth  political  parties  to  ex- 
amine the  extensive  following  excerpt  from 
this  remarkably  perceptive  essay. 

[From  Time,  March  4,  1991] 
Mugr  America  Slay  All  the  Dragons? 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 
Well,  grentleman,  which  is  It?  The  Demo- 
crats first  complain  that  it  is  hypocritical  to 
oppose  injustice  i  but  tolerate  injustice  y. 
Then  they  complain  that  the  U.S.  has  turned 
into  the  world's  policeman.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  If  stopping  one  Injustice  morally 
commits  us  to  stopping  all  injustice,  what 
does  thai!  make  the  U.S.  if  not  the  world's 
policeman? 

It  does  not  take  a  Kissinger  to  figure  that 
any  nation  has  to  be  selective  in  its  atten- 
tion to  tflie  injustices  of  the  world.  Those 
who  imply  otherwise  have  an  agenda— and  it 
is  not  to  turn  the  U.S.  Into  the  world's  po- 
liceman. It  is  to  turn  the  U.S.  into  the 
world's  bystander.  If  opposing  injustice  any- 
where obliges  us  to  become  involved  every- 
where, then  only  a  fool  would  not  prefer  in- 
volvement nowhere. 

This  false  everywhere-nowhere  dichotomy 
is  the  moral  pillar  of  American  isolationism. 
Wherever  the  American  banner  has  been 
raised  in  the  past  decade — Grenada,  Panama, 
Nicaragua  and  now  the  Persian  Gulf— isola- 
tionists have  demanded  to  know.  How  can  we 
in  good  conscience  oppose  iMid  guys  there  and 
not  land  Marines  in  Port-au-Prlnce  or  Cape 
Town? 

The  question  is  posed  constantly.  Only  the 
place   names   change.    Mitchell,   in   his   re- 
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sponse  to  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
address,  brought  up  China,  El  Salvador  and 
Lithuania.  Mario  Cuomo,  questioning  Georg-e 
Bush's  motive  for  intervening  in  the  gulf, 
asks  ironically.  Was  it  designed  to  curb  ag- 
gression? Then  why  not  Intervene  In  Afghan- 
istan or  Tibet? 

The  answer  is  breathtakingly  simple.  Why 
are  American  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed selective?  National  interest. 

Americans,  haunted  by  the  stem  visage  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  are  loath  to  confess  that 
they  do  not  act  for  reasons  of  morality 
alone.  We  would  rather  not  admit  that  one 
reason  to  resist  Saddam  Hussein  is  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  see  the  economies  of  the 
West  wrecked  by  the  ambition  of  a  foreign 
tyrant.  Indeed,  some  American  critics  think 
it  a  fatal  moral  criticism  of  the  gulf  war  to 
say  that  if  Kuwait  had  only  sand  and  no  oil. 
the  U.S.  would  not  have  rushed  to  its  de- 
fense. 

The  answer  to  that  charge  is,  Of  course 
not.  And,  So  what?  Foreign  policy  is  not  phi- 
lanthropy. Any  intervention  must  pass  two 
tests:  it  must  be  1)  right  and  2)  in  our  inter- 
ests. Each  is  a  necessary  condition.  Neither 
is  sufficient.  Otherwise,  foreign  policy  degen- 
erates into  mindless  moralism  on  the  one 
hand  or  cynical  realpolitik  on  the  other. 

The  U.S.  does  not  intervene  purely  for  rea- 
sons of  morality.  If  it  did,  it  would  spend  it- 
self dry  righting  every  wrong  in  the  world. 
Nor  does  it  act  purely  out  of  self-interest.  If, 
for  example,  a  genuine  pro-Iraqi  coup  had  led 
Kuwaitis  to  join  voluntarily  with  Iraq,  the 
U.S.  would  hardly  have  gone  to  war  to  re- 
verse that  action.  (During  the  oil  shocks  of 
the  1970s,  suggestions  that  the  U.S.  seize  the 
oil  fields  of  Arabia  were  never  even  taken  se- 
riously.) 

Every  intervention  requires  a  just  cause. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  every  just  cause 
warrants  Intervention.  To  warrant  interven- 
tion, a  cause  must  at  the  same  time  be  im- 
portant to  the  U.S.  The  idea  that  importance 
ought  not  matter  and  that  consistency  im- 
pels us  to  intervene  against  every  injustice 
is  simply  American  moralism  gone  wild. 

Life  presents  us  with  a  hierarchy  of  evils. 
Being  finite,  we  are  forced  to  assign  them 
priority  and  even,  if  necessary,  tolerate  some 
lesser  evil  to  fight  the  greater  *  *  *. 

Americans,  they  [critics]  maintain,  cannot 
in  good  conscience  uphold  freedom  in  one 
place  and  tolerate  repression  in  another. 

Yes,  they  can,  and  sometimes  they  must. 
America  is  not  omnipotent.  It  cannot  be  ev- 
erywhere. It  has  to  have  priorities  *  *  *. 

Foreign  policy  is  an  exercise  in  discrimina- 
tion. Our  resources,  like  our  stores  oi"  com- 
passion, are  finite.  We  take  up  arms  against 
those  troubles  that  are  both  particularly  evil 
and  particularly  threatening  to  us.  And  we 
husband  our  resources  to  meet  those  trou- 
bles. That  will  occasionally  mean  having  to 
recruit  others  to  help  and  having  to  make 
moral  compromises  to  keep  that  help  *  *  *. 

We  cannot  slay  all  the  dragons  at  once. 
There  is  no  dishonor  in  slaying  them  one  at 
a  time. 


RESCUE  WALK  FOR  OPERATION 
EXODUS 
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participate  in  a  8-kilometer  walk  to  benefit  the 
Operation  Exodus  campaign  to  rescue  and  re- 
settle hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  seeking 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  walk  is  ttie  major  event  in  a  kxal  canv 
paign  to  raise  $16.5  millkm  to  defray  ttie  stag- 
geririg  cost  of  Operation  Exodus.  Emigres  ar- 
rive in  Israel  at  the  rate  of  almost  20,000  per 
month  in  need  of  food,  ctothing,  medical  care, 
housing,  lariguage  classes,  and  employment. 

Despite  improvement  in  Soviet  relatnns, 
there  is  a  rising  anti-Semitism  among  the  So- 
viets, who  inexplicably  blame  Jews  for  many 
of  the  country's  current  shortages.  Since 
glasnost,  there  have  been  nrrore  than  50  inci- 
dents of  desecration  of  Jewish  cemeteries, 
countless  vandalisms  of  synagogues,  thou- 
sands of  hate  leaflets  and  more  than  1,000 
anti-Semitic  rallies,  including  one  in  Leningrad 
wtiere  protestors  called  for  the  expulsion  of 
Jews  from  the  city. 

The  increase  in  political  uncertainty  and 
anti-Semitic  activities,  coupled  with  the  relax- 
ation in  the  official  policy  toward  emigration, 
prompted  more  than  1  million  Soviet  Jews  to 
apply  for  visas  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
addition  to  the  incredible  numtjers  arriving  in 
Israel  dally,  approximately  40,000  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reunited  with  their  families  in  the 
United  States,  and  400  will  join  relatives  in 
Miami. 

The  total  cost  for  Operation  Exodus  is  now 
estimated  at  nearly  S4  billion  worid-wide.  Na- 
tionally S405  million  of  the  S420  million  goal 
for  the  emergency  campaign  has  Ijeen  raised, 
including  nrwre  than  $15.5  million  in  Miami. 

The  walk,  sponsored  by  the  Dave  and  Mary 
Alper  Jewish  Community  Center  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  South  Dade  branch  of  the  Great- 
er Miami  Jewish  Federation  arxl  a  number  of 
area  synagogues  will  begin  at  the  Alper  JCC, 
on  March  1 0,  at  8:30  a.m. 

I  thank  Ms.  Bobbi  Stanley,  Mr.  Alvin  Brown, 
and  all  the  people  involved  in  putting  this  tre- 
mendous event  together.  It  is  because  of  peo- 
ple like  this  that  new  Soviet  immigrants  and 
ones  waiting  to  emigrate  know  that  they  have 
someone  they  can  deperxj  on. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TELE- 
PHONE ADVERTISING  CONSUMER 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  LEANA  ROSIEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Ms.     ROS-LEHTINEN.    Mr.     Speaker,    on 
March  10,  1991,  thousands  of  Miamians  will 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  the  Telephone  Ad- 
vertising Consumer  Rights  Act,  a  bill  created 
to  free  indivkJuals  and  businesses  from  the 
often  intrusive,  costly,  even  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  unsolicited  telephone  advertis- 
ing. 

Today's  advances  in  teiecommunicatkxis 
technology  have  spawned  an  exciting  array  of 
new  products  and  servk%s  that  have  improved 
our  quality  of  life— via  the  telephone.  Individ- 
uals and  txjsinesses  are  equally  empowered 
by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  highly  effi- 
cient communicatk>ns  pathways  and  once  un- 
imaginable access  to  informatkm. 

However,  these  new  technotogies  equally 
empower  both  ethical  and  in-esponsible  users. 
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Consequently,  the  tremendous  benefits  stem- 
ming from  ethical  applications  of  modem  tale- 
communcations  may— iviless  prohibited— be 
offset  by  the  intrusive,  sometimes  dangsrous, 
costly  detriments  of  irresponsMe  <yp|feattotw. 
From  this  dwhotomy.  emerges  the  need  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  the  urtdesirable  in- 
truskxis  arxj  potentially  adverse  consequences 
of  unethk:al  applicatk)ns  of  nrxxlem  tele- 
communicatkjns  technotogy. 

The  Telephone  Advertising  Consumer 
Rights  Act  provides  an  etoctrorac  dfftnbaae 
mechanism  through  which  obiecting  indnnd- 
uals  and  business  sutiscrfeers  can  free  ttwm- 
selves  from  unwanted  telephone  soikatations, 
including  solKitatx>ns  using  facsimile  machines 
and  automatic  telephone  dialing  systems. 

The  telephone  is  an  insistent  master— when 
it  rings,  we  answer  it— and  many  consumers 
complain  bitterty  that  when  it  rings  to  deliver 
unsolcited  advertising,  it  is  invading  their  pri- 
vacy. Likewise,  businesses,  dependent  on 
their  telephone  lines  to  carry  the  words,  data, 
and  images  that  are  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise,  have  come  to  decry 
ttie  cost  and  intertererKe  with  business  activi- 
ties of  some  forms  of  unsolk^ed  advertising. 

In  recent  years,  a  growing  number  of  tele- 
phone solicitors  have  started  to  use  automatic 
dialing  systems.  Each  of  these  machines  can 
automatically  dial  up  to  1 ,000  phones  per  day 
to  deliver  a  prerecorded  message.  According 
to  industry  officials  each  day  they  are  used  by 
more  than  180,000  solkators  to  call  more  than 
7  million  Americans.  Unfortunately,  these  ma- 
chines are  often  programmed  to  dial  sequerv 
tially  whole  blocks  of  numt)ers,  including  hos- 
pitals, fire  stations,  pagers,  and  unlisted  num- 
bers. 

This  not  only  makes  ttie  mactiine  an  equal 
opportunity  nuisance,  but  an  equal  opportunity 
hazard,  particulariy  in  instances  wtiere  ttie  ma- 
chine is  not  capable  of  releasing  ttie  called 
party's  line  once  they  hang  up. 

Facsimile  technotogy  has  also  gained  popu- 
larity for  delivering  unsoikated  advertising.  An 
office  oddity  a  few  years  ago,  ttie  fax  machine 
has  rapidly  become  an  office  necessity  in  my 
office  and  ntwre  than  2  milMon  others,  deliver- 
ing more  than  30  billion  pages  of  material 
each  year.  But,  with  the  growth  in  fax  machine 
numbers  has  come  junk  fax.  the  electronic 
equivalent  of  junk  mail.  When  this  nuisance 
first  emerged,  the  Washington  Post  reported, 
"receiving  a  junk  fax  is  like  getting  junk  mail 
with  the  postage  due."  Succinctly  put,  using  a 
facsimile  machine  to  send  unsdkated  advertis- 
ing not  only  shifts  costs  from  the  advertiser  to 
the  recipient,  but  keeps  an  important  business 
machine  from  being  used  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose. 

This  tiill,  which  I  have  introduced  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  ttie  subcommittee. 
Mr.  RiNALOO.  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  retum  a 
measure  of  control  to  consumers  over  what 
ttiey  hear  and  read.  I  wouM  especially  like  to 
commend  Representative  Rinaloo  and  the  mi- 
nority staff  for  ttie  cooperative  spirit  with  which 
this  bill  has  been  crafted. 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  unsolicited  tele- 
phone advertising,  for  certainly  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  tetephorw  solicitation,  when 
conducted  property,  is  an  established,  lawful 
marketing  practne.  But  ttiis  l]il  wM  give  corv 
sumers  a  mechanism  to  specify  that  they  do 
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not  want  to  receive  unsolicited  advertising  and 
require  advertisers  to  honor  that  choice. 

In  addition,  ttie  bill  will  eliminate  unsolicited 
calls  to  emergency  and  put)lic  safety  tele- 
phone numbers  and  to  paging  and  cellular 
equipment  The  legislation,  which  covers  both 
intoastate  and  interstate  unsolicited  calls,  will 
establish  Federal  guidelines  that  will  fill  the 
regulatory  gap  due  to  differences  in  Federal 
and  State  telemarketing  regulations.  This  will 
give  advertisers  a  single  set  of  ground  rules 
and  prevent  them  from  falling  through  the 
cracks  between  Federal  arxj  State  statutes.  It 
will  also  guide  responsible  development  of 
fledgling  industries  unable  to  police  them- 
selves and  provide  assistance  to  States  in 
regulating  intrastate  telemarketing  abuses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tk>n,  not  as  a  burden  on  legitimate  businesses. 
but  as  an  affirmation  that  unwanted  intrusions 
Into  the  American  home  arxl  workplace  are 
objectionable  and  should  be  restricted. 


THE  CASE  OF  JOHN  DEMJANJUK, 
SR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  THAnCAm',  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
last  week  on  February  27,  1986,  the  United 
States  extradited  John  Demjanjuk  of  Cleve- 
land, OH,  to  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  suspect 
for  nrujrder  in  the  Tret)linka  camp.  He  was  sub- 
sequently convicted  of  war  crimes,  genocide, 
crimes  against  humanity,  and  senterxied  to 
death.  At  the  t)eginning  of  the  101st  Congress, 
after  careful  conskjeration,  I  decided  to  look 
into  this  case.  Apparently,  unresolved  legal  Is- 
sues relating  to  F^azi  war  crimes  are  so  sen- 
sitive that  Members  of  Congress  sworn  to  uf>- 
hold  the  Constitution  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  troubling  contradKtions  in  this  complex 
case.  Because  of  my  background  in  law  en- 
forcement, constant  pleas  from  the  Demjanjuk 
family,  arxl  the  lack  of  results  from  numerous 
official  inquirieis  made  by  my  office,  I  t)egan 
my  own  investigation.  For  almost  2  years  now 
I  have  kx)ked  closely  into  several  unresolved 
aspects  of  this  case.  For  the  record,  I  feel  It 
my  obligatkDn  to  advise  the  House  of  my  find- 
ings and  to  ask  for  their  assistance  in  resolv- 
ing this  tragic  matter. 

The  Justee  Department's  Office  of  Special 
lnvestigatk>ns  either  partk:ipated  in  a  delib- 
erate coverup  of  exculpatory  evklence  or  con- 
ducted a  substandard  investigation  into  this 
historic  case.  Earty  this  month,  my  investiga- 
tors returned  from  Ukraine,  where  they  inter- 
viewed witnesses  who  knew  "Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible" of  Treblinka.  as  Ivan  Marczenko.  They 
w»re  shown  photo  spreads  that  included  Mr. 
Demjanjuk's  picture  and  have  stated  on  vKleo 
and  signed  affidavits  that  none  of  the  photo- 
graphs was  Ivan  Marczenko,  "Ivan  tt«  Ter- 
ribte."  Translations  of  ttieir  testimony,  as  well 
as  a  signed  affklavit  by  the  American  attorney 
that  conducted  ttie  interview,  is  included 
beknv. 

Statement  by  Nina  Dmytrivna  Shyienko 

I,  Nina  Dmytxlvna  Shyienko  voluntarily 
and  without  any   coercion   from   any   side 
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would  like  to  testify  that  I  was  in  the 
Treblinka  death  camp  located  in  Poland 
from  July  20.  1943  to  the  uprising  of  that 
year. 

In  this  camp  I  saw  the  guard  Ivan 
Marchenko  whom  the  prisoners  amongst 
thennselves  referred  to  as  Ivan  Grozny  (i.e.. 
Ivan  the  Terrible). 

Iv»n  Marchenko  was  very  tall  and  had  an 
unuaually  powerful  build.  He  was  broad 
shouldered.  His  hair  was  dark  and  his  com- 
plexion resembled  one  of  a  very  dark  tan. 

In  the  photographs  shown  to  me  during 
this  testimony  I  did  not  see  Ivan  Marchenko 
also  referred  to  as  Ivan  Grozny.  Statement  is 
signed  by  Shyienko  and  dated  Jan.  31.  1991. 

Shj'ienko's  statement  is  witnessed  by 
Yaroslav  Dobrovolsky  a  US  citizen  of  2000 
Cadillac  Tower,  Detroit,  Michigan  and 
Henuady  Dmytrovych  Sakharov,  a  Soviet 
citizen  of  50  Dokazna?  St..  Bldg.  4.  Apt.  66  in 
Dnipropetrovsk  (Ukraine).  Both  Dobrovolsky 
and  Sakharov  witnessed  and  signed  at  the 
bottom  of  Shyienko's  statement. 

Statement  by  Melaniw  Iukhy.mivna 
Nezdiimynoha 

I  Melaniia  lukhymivna  Nezdiimynoha.  vol- 
untiirily  and  without  any  coercion  from  any 
side,  would  like  to  testify  that  from  the  win- 
ter of  1943  to  the  uprising  in  August  of  that 
year  I  was  in  the  Treblinka  death  camp  in 
Poland. 

I  worked  in  the  camp  kitchen  where  I  saw 
man5'  of  the  guards  freQuently.  I  remember 
Iliichuk,  Davydenko  and  Marchenko. 

Ivtn  Marchenko  worked  at  the  gas  cham- 
bers. He  herded  Jews  into  the  chamber  and 
released  the  gas.  We  often  smelled  the  odor 
of  tbe  place — it  was  in  another  part  of  the 
camp. 

Ivan  Marchenko  was  very  tall,  he  had  a 
prominent  nose  and  was  strongly  built.  His 
complexion  was  dark  tan. 

No  one  probably  knew  him  better  than  the 
Ukrainian  girls  who  were  imprisoned  since 
we  aaw  him  often.  Thus  I  knew  what  kind  of 
work  Ivan  Marchenko  did  from  the  prisoners. 

I  also  remember  the  guard  Volodymyr 
Cherniavsky  whom  I  spent  time  with.  When 
he  get  drunk  he  sang  Russian  songs.  He  was 
a  pilot  before  his  internment  at  the  camp. 

I  did  not  see  Ivan  Marchenko  among  the 
photographs  shown  to  me  during  this  testi- 
mon;/. 

The  statement  is  followed  by 
Nezdiimynoha's  signature  and  witnessed  in 
longhand  by  the  aforementioned  Mr. 
Dobrovolsky  and  Mr.  Sakharov  and  dated 
Jan.  31,  1991. 

Affidavit 
State  of  Michigan. 
County  of  Wayne,  ss: 

Jaroslaw  Dobrowolskyj,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

1.  that  affiant  is  an  attorney  duly  licenced 
to  practice  law  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
in  the  Federal  District  Court,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan; 

2.  that  from  16  January  through  4  February 
1991  affiant  traveled  to  Ukraine  as  a  member 
of  Oongressman  James  A  Tarficants  delega- 
tion to  investigate  the  matter  of  John 
Demjanjuk; 

3.  that  in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
affiant  did  travel  to  the  village  of 
Babaykivka,  Dniepropetrovsk  oblast  and 
interviewed  Nina  Dmitrievna  Shlenko  and 
Ullyana  lukymivna  Nezdiiminoha,  both  of 
whom  had  been  in  the  Treblinka  camp  in 
1943; 

4.  that  said  interviews  were  conducted  in 
the   Ukrainian  language,   their  native  lan- 
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guage;  that  the  affiant  is  fluent  in  the 
Ukrainian  language;  and  that  each  witness 
was  Intarviewed  separate  and  apart  from  the 
other  witness; 

5.  that  in  affiant's  judgement  both  wit- 
nesses were  mentally  alert,  in  possession  of 
their  faculties,  and  had  recollection  of  the 
events  of  1943; 

6.  that  the  witnesses  related  that  they, 
along  with  other  Ukrainian  girls  from  their 
area,  had  been  forcefully  brought  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  Treblinka  Camp;  that  from  Fel>- 
ruary  1943  until  the  uprising  in  August  1943 
they  worked  as  maids  in  the  camp  staff  bar- 
racks; and  that  during  that  time  they  saw 
many  of  the  guards  and  had  occassion  to 
interact  with  them  on  a  daily  basis: 

7.  that  among  the  guards  they  knew  was 
one  Ivat  Marchenko  whom  the  Jewish  pris- 
oners referred  to  as  "Ivan  Grozny"  (Ivan  the 
Terrible);  that  they  described  him  as  being 
tail,  of  *xceptionally  large  build,  and  having 
a  dark  oompletion.  that  they  had  heard  from 
the  prisoners  that  he  operated  the  gas  cham- 
ber in  Treblinka; 

8.  that  each  witness  was  shown  the  alleged 
TrawniUi  photograph  of  John  Demjanjuk, 
copy  of  which  is  attached  heretor,  neither 
witness  recognized  the  photograph  as  being 
that  of  Ivan  Marchenko; 

9.  that  each  witness  was  separately  shown 
a  photospread,  copy  of  which  is  attached 
hereto,  which  contained  four  photographs  in- 
cluding one  photograph  of  John  Demjanjuk; 
and  that  each  witness  did  not  identify  any 
photograph  in  the  photospread  as  being  that 
of  Ivan  Marchenko; 

10.  that  subsequently  the  oral  statement  of 
each  witness  was  redacted  to  reflect  the  per- 
tinent facts  recited  by  the  witness;  that  each 
witness  read  the  redacted  statement  which 
she  had  given;  and  that  each  witness  ex- 
pressed Katisfaction  as  to  the  accuracy  of  her 
statement  and  each  witness  signed  her  state- 
ment in  the  affiant's  presence;  and  that  the 
attached  two  statements  reflect  an  accurate 
and  true  translation  into  the  English  lan- 
guage of  the  said  redacted  two  statements  of 
the  witnesses; 

11.  that  the  witnesses  were  not  in  any  man- 
ner coerced  or  influenced  by  affiant  or  any 
other  ptrson  in  the  making  of  their  state- 
ments. 

Jaroslaw  Dobrowolskyj, 

Affiant. 

As  yoti  will  note,  the  physical  descriptions 
given  by  these  witnesses  further  corroborate 
informatton  uncovered  by  a  CBS  "60  Minutes" 
interview  with  Maria  Dudek,  a  woman  who  ad- 
mitted to  having  sexual  relations  with  Ivan 
Marczerlko.  She  tcx),  describes  Ivan  as  tjeing 
dari<  skinned  and  having  dark  hair.  According 
to  1979  contemporaneous  interview  reports 
found  in  OSI's  gart>age  tags.  Otto  Horn,  a 
Nazi  official  in  charge  of  body  disposal  at  the 
Treblinks  death  camp,  described  Ivan  of  the 
gas  chambers  as  having  black  hair.  Ironically, 
this  description  was  never  repeated  in  a  court 
of  law.  In  1 960  Treblinka  survivor.  Pinches  Ep- 
stein de6crit)ed  Ivan  from  thie  gas  chambers 
as  being  dark  skinned  and  having  dark  hair. 
John  Demjanjuk,  is,  and  has  always  t>een  fair 
skinned  with  light  hair. 

After  reading  the  two  letters  written  by  the 
Chaimnar  of  ttie  Human  Rights  Commission  of 
the  Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  immediate  actbn  needs  to  be 
taken. 
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Statement  by  Alexander  Yemets,  Chair- 
man OF  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  De- 
cember 12, 1990 

I  am  Informing  you,  in  connection  with 
your  request  to  assist  in  saving  the  life  of  an 
innocent  man,  I  liecame  familiar  with  part  of 
the  materials  concerning  the  criminal  case 
of  Fedorenko,  who  in  1986  was  convicted,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  the  sentence  carried 
out. 

In  the  criminal  case  there  are  many  tran- 
scripts and  excerpts  of  transcripts  from 
other  criminal  cases  in  which  many  people 
testified  that  they  together  with  Fedorenko 
and  others  served  at  the  Treblinka  death 
camp  during  the  years  1942-1943.  Ivan 
Demjanjuk  they  did  not  mention,  but  Ivan 
Marczenko  was  known  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  file  there  is  a  copy  of  transcript 
dated,  March  6,  1951  of  the  questioning  of 
Peter  Honcharov  Kazarovlch,  who  served  in 
the  Treblinka  death  camp  and  named  38  peo- 
ple like  himself.  Among  these  was  Ivan 
Marczenko,  who  he  characterized  as  follows: 
"He  was  bom  in  1919  or  1920,  in  which  place 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  vas  Ukrainian,  he 
served  in  the  Red  Army,  fell  prisoner  to  the 
Germans,  then  to  the  school  in  Trawniki.  He 
was  posted  to  the  Treblinka  camp  where  he 
served  as  a  diesel  motorist — sending  gas  to 
the  death  chamber  and  took  part  in 
shootings  of  people.  His  description:  tall, 
straight  stature,  wide  shoulders,  dark  com- 
plected, round  face,  long  nose". 

On  June  27,  1951  the  military  tribunal  of 
the  Kiev  military  region  sentenced 
Honcharov,  Shcherbak  and  others  to  punish- 
ment of  death. 

There  is  also  in  the  file  the  testimony  of 
Terehov,  who  was  among  the  group  of  people 
sentenced  to  death,  later  received  a  reduced 
sentence  of  15  years  imprisonment.  He  served 
together  with  Fedorenko  in  the  first  division 
at  the  Treblinka  camp.  There  is  in  the  file  a 
photograph  of  the  third  division  of  guards, 
who  trained  in  Trawniki. 

In  a  copy  of  the  record  of  questioning  of 
Viktor  Chamulina  Havrylovich.  born  in  1922, 
convicted  by  the  military  tribunal  of  the 
Donetsk  military  region  on  August  4,  1949  to 
25  years  of  imprisonment,  it  is  indicated  that 
he  served  as  a  guard  in  the  Treblinka  camp 
from  September  1942  to  March  1943  and  knew 
there  two  motorists,  whose  names  he  does 
not  remember.  Also  in  the  camp  served 
Yakiv  Krezor  Ivanvich.  Stephan  Moskalov 
Fedorovich,  Fedir  Babenko  Mitrofanovich. 
Mykola  Malagan  Petrovich.  whose  testi- 
mony is  also  in  the  file.  Likewise,  with  them 
served  in  the  camp  Mykola  Skakodub 
Opanasovich,  born  1918.  From  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  his  questioning  it  follows  that 
he  knew  in  Treblinka  Ivan  Marczenko,  the 
motorist. 

Alexandra  Shabelnyk  Nikiforivna.  born  in 
1924,  from  the  city  of  Dnipropetrovsk, 
Shevchenko  23,  apt.  49  and  Nina  Shienko 
Dmitrivna  from  the  village  Babaikiv, 
Tsarichansk  region  of  the  Dnipropetrovsk 
oblast  testified  that  they  were  prisoners  in 
the  Treblinka  camp  and  worked  as  maids, 
both  rememljer  Ivan  Marchenko. 

Statement  by  Alexander  Yemets,  Chair- 
man OF  THE  Huma:^  Rights  Commission,  De- 
cember 18, 1990 

In  addition,  I  Inform  you  that  [sworn 
statements]  In  matters  of  giving  certain  In- 
formation by  official  persons — government 
representatives— is  unknown  in  Soviet  law. 
An  official— government  representative— In 
such  matters  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
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the  accuracy  of  Information  which  he  relates 
under  his  signature. 

Regarding  the  question  of  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  matter  of  Fedorenko,  I  ap- 
proached the  head  of  the  KGB,  Ukrainian 
SSR,  Halushka  M.M.,  already  in  October  of 
this  year.  The  said  matter  is  kept  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  KGB.  Ukrainian  SSR.  Such  a 
possibility  was  afforded  me  in  November. 
1990.  Together  with  the  senior  consultant  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission,  Sokol  N.V.. 
I  investigated  the  Fedorenko  matter  in  the 
premises  of  the  KGB.  Ukrainian  SSR.  All  the 
facts  which  were  given  to  you  in  the  cor- 
respondence No.  6/22-187  of  December  12.  1990 
are  derived  from  the  aforementioned  matter 
and  I  take  full  responsibility  for  their  accu- 
racy. 

As  I  was  informed  recently  from  officials  of 
the  KGB.  Ukrainian  SSR.  the  matter  of 
Fedorenko  was  transferred  to  Moscow  in 
connection  with  the  necessity  of  it  being  re- 
viewed by  an  official  delegation  from  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Chairman  Yemets  was  able  to  review  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  voluminous  file. 
When  making  arrangements  to  photocopy  the 
5-foot  stack  of  documents  and  photographs, 
he  discovered  that  the  file  had  t)een  abruptly 
transferred  to  Moscow  for  review  by  an  Israeli 
delegation.  As  we  know  today,  the  delegation 
was  led  by  Demjanjuk's  prosecutor  from  Is- 
rael, Michael  Shaked. 

In  response  to  this,  I  immediately  sent  a  re- 
quest to  the  Procurator  General  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  asking  for  equal  access  to  the 
Fedorenko  file.  To  date,  I  have  received  no 
reply.  In  late  January,  a  delegation,  organized 
at  my  request,  traveled  to  Kiev  to  meet  with 
Chairman  Yemets  and  review  the  file.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  numerous  requests,  the  Soviet 
authorities  did  not  make  this  critical  informa- 
tion available  to  my  delegation. 

Today,  a  5-foot  stack  of  documents  from  a 
Soviet  Treblinka  trial  sits  in  Moscow— full  of  in- 
formation atx)ut  Treblinka  and  more  specifi- 
cally, Ivan  Marczenko — Treblinka's  gas  chanv 
ber  operator. 

In  the  interest  of  justice,  I  call  upon  all  of  my 
colleagues,  who  extoll  the  virtues  of  human 
rights,  to  assist  me  in  gaining  access  to  the 
following  information  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  file  of  the  criminal  trial,  Feodor 
Fedorenko  conducted  in  1 986. 

The  1951  file  of  the  Kiev  military  trial  of 
Peter  Houcharov,  NazarovKh,  and  others. 

The  1949  file  of  the  Donetsk  military  trial  of 
Victor  Chamulinal  Havrylovich,  Mykola 
Skakodub  Opanasovich,  and  others. 

The  1961  file  of  the  Krasnodar  U.S.S.R. 
Trebilinka  trial. 

Any  and  all  information  concerning  wit- 
nesses who  have  given  testirrwny  conceming 
Treblinka  and  Ivan  Marczenko. 

The  judgment  of  history  will  be  harsh  if  ex- 
onerating evidence  in  this  capital  case  is  not 
vigorously  pursued  and  objectiveiy  reviewed. 

We  all  shoukJ  senously  question  why  Neal 
Sher,  Director  of  the  Offk»  of  Special  Inves- 
tigatk>ns  and  our  other  trained  Nazi  hunters  of 
the  U.S.  Justk»  Department  did  not  have  this 
information— or  dkj  ttiey? 
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LET'S  HEAR  FROM  ALL  SffiES  ON 
GLOBAL  WARMING 


HON.  DON  RiniR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  comes  to 
protecting  our  environment  good  judgment 
and  good  science  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
Thafs  why  I  am  particularly  detressed  to  hear 
of  the  PuWk:  Broadcasting  System's  recent  re- 
jection of  a  documentary  entitled  "The  Green- 
house Conspiracy." 

This  outstanding  program,  which  the  London 
Financial  Tinf>es  called  quite  possibly  the  best 
science  documentary  of  tt>e  year,  challenges 
what  might  be  termed  overtieated  rtietoric  in 
support  of  global  warmirig.  It  shows  that  the 
evidence  for  gk}t>al  warming  is  not  convincing. 
In  fact,  much  nwre  research  is  necessary  be- 
fore we  can  make  definitive  projectior«  about 
glotal  warming.  The  Presklent's  budget  for 
this  year  calls  for  $1.2  billion  for  this  research, 
a  sizable  increase  over  last  year's  budget  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  accelerated  re- 
search, for  it  will  help  solve  ttie  massive  puz- 
zle of  gk)t)al  climate  change. 

Yet  it  seems  that  PBS  thinks  it  knows  the 
answer  already.  Even  as  it  accepts  numerous 
documentaries  purporting  to  show  a  gksbal  cli- 
mate catastrophe,  it  rejects  a  highly  sdentilic 
analysis  whwh  comes  down  on  the  ottier  skJe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  ctoser  kxik 
at  a  column  by  Richard  Minlter  of  the  Com- 
petitive Enterprise  Institute  on  the  PBS  rejec- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  folk>ws  for  your  evalua- 
tion. It's  time  to  look  behind  the  headlines,  to 
hear  all  the  evidence  on  gk>bal  warming. 
[From  the  AUentown  Morning  Call.  Feb.  20, 

1991] 
PBSS  VIEW  OF  GLOBAL  WARMING  BUNDING  IT 

ON  Doclthentary 
(By  Richard  Miniter) 

Washington— The  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  recently  turned  down  what  the  Lon- 
don Financial  Times  called  "quite  possibly 
the  best  science  documentary  of  the  year" 
on  the  grounds  that  It  was  "too  one-sided." 

"The  Greenhouse  Conspiracy."  a  S6-mlnute 
program  televised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
last  August  won  praise  from  both  the  public 
and  the  press. 

It  highlights  the  scientific  uncerUinties  of 
global  warming,  relying  on  the  expert  testi- 
mony of  respected  scientists  from  NASA, 
MIT.  Woods  Hole  Oce&nographic  Institute, 
and  the  British  Antarctic  Survey.  Each  of 
these  scientists  expresses  varying  degrees  of 
doubt  about  global  warming,  yet  PBS  and 
much  of  the  American  press  have  consist- 
ently ignored  them. 

PBS  is  not  a  network,  but  an  association  of 
public  television  stations  that  purchases  and 
distributes  programs  selected  by  a  vote  of  its 
national  board.  The  majority  at  PBS  is  un- 
willing to  buck  the  orthodoxy  surrounding 
global  warming,  although  some  individual 
stations  have  expressed  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Why  not  air  both  sides?  "I'm  not  sure  it's 
useful  to  include  every  single  point  of  view 
in  order  to  cover  every  base  because  you  can 
come  up  with  a  program  that's  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  audience  to  sort  out."  senior 
producer  Linda  Harrar  told  Media  Watch,  a 
Washington-baaed  watchdog  group. 
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"The  GreenbouM  Conspiracy"  examines 
the  four  pillars  of  global  warming:  the  cli- 
mate record,  which  supposedly  shows  that 
both  temperature  and  sea  levels  have  risen; 
the  claim  that  carbon  dioxide  has  been  cause 
of  these  changes:  the  climate  models,  which 
show  that  further  increases  in  carbon  dioxide 
will  lead  to  warming  between  two  and  five 
degrees  Fahrenheit:  and  the  underlying 
physics  of  global  warming.  Each  pillar 
proves  faulty. 

What  makes  the  program  so  effective  at 
demolishing  the  idea  of  global  warming  is 
not  the  wide  array  of  scientific  evidence  it 
presents,  but  the  remarks  of  global 
warming's  most  prominent  spokesmen. 
TVF's  cameras  caught  leading  greenhouse 
theorist  Stephen  Schneider,  who  heads  cli- 
mate research  at  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research,  saying:  "Looking  at 
every  bump  and  wiggle  of  the  record  is  a 
waste  of  time.  You've  got  to  look  at  aver- 
ages. So.  I  don't  set  very  much  store  by  look- 
ing at  the  direct  evidence." 

Of  course.  PBS  isn't  shy  about  airing  pro- 
vocative programs  on  global  warming  as  long 
as  they  tell  the  right  story.  From  "Crisis  in 
The  Atmosphere"  to  the  10-part  series  "The 
Race  To  Save  The  Planet."  PBS  has  paid  for 
and  broadcast  a  number  of  programs  warning 
of  climate  catastrophe.  "The  Race  To  Save 
The  Planet"  is  nothing  short  of  a  campaign 
for  an  "environmental  revolution." 

Perhaps  the  most  egregious  PBS  effort  is 
"After  The  Warming."  This  documentary  of- 
fers a  series  of  "solutions"  which  tellingly 
reveal  the  Green  agenda:  a  Planetary  Man- 
agement Authority  to  enforce  world  environ- 
mental regulations  and  Central  American 
land  reform,  a  high  tax  on  red  meat,  a  dou- 
bling of  current  energy  prices  "to  reflect  its 
true  social  costs."  extensive  taxpayer-funded 
mass  transit,  and  mandatory  family  plan- 
ning, to  name  a  few  items. 

While  global  warming  is  grabbing  a  lot  of 
headlines,  its  hold  on  hard  evidence  is  tenu- 
ous at  best.  As  "The  Greenhouse  Conspir- 
acy" makes  clear,  global  warming  theorists 
frequently  ignore  scientific  uncertainty  in 
the  historical  temperature  records  and  the 
documented  shortcomings  of  the  computer 
models  that  predict  extreme  warming. 

"The  notion  that  a  warming  is  cata- 
strophic is  drilled  into  people,  to  the  point 
where  it  seems  surprising  that  anyone  would 
question  it,  and  yet  underlying  it  is  very  lit- 
tle evidence  at  all.  In  fact,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  the  contrary,"  said  MIT  mete- 
orologist Richard  Lindzen. 

Current  temperature  records  are  notori- 
ously unreliable.  Weather  stations  are  not 
evenly  spread  around  the  world.  Since  most 
weather  stations  are  on  dry  land,  less  than  32 
percent  of  the  globe  gets  its  temperature  re- 
corded. 

Global  warming  theorists  also  downplay 
the  "Urban  heat  island  effect."  Cities  aver- 
age between  two  and  five  degrees  Fahrenheit 
warmer  than  rural  areas,  because  concrete 
and  asphalt  absorb  heat  by  day  and  release  it 
at  night,  which  creates  urban  wanning.  The 
urban  heat  island  effect  can  distort  tempera- 
ture records  by  as  much  as  three  degrees. 

Most  support  for  global  warming  is  based 
on  computer-generated  climate  predictions. 
But  the  problem  is  that  the  computer  model 
forecasts  fall  to  accurately  "predict""  today's 
climate.  One  model  predicts  that  as  much 
rain  falls  In  the  Sahara  in  summer  as  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

"We're  not  dealing  with  an  exact  science 
here,"  Tony  Slingo,  a  climate  expert  at  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
■aid   in    1S89.    "Estimates   of   warming   are 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

going  to  continue  to  go  up  and  down  like  yo- 
yos for  the  next  couple  of  years." 

That  two  of  the  coldest  winters  on  record 
occurred  in  the  past  decade  has  gone  vir- 
tually unrepwrted  as  well.  In  fact,  as  any 
weatherman  knows,  temperatures  declined 
from  1949  until  the  1970s.  But  let's  not  con- 
fuse PBS  with  the  facts—  they  have  docu- 
mentaries to  make. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CALL  TO 
GREATNESS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

TTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1991 

Ut.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
fightrg  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  come  to  an 
end,  we  are  in  a  position  to  assess  our  behav- 
ior. We  can  now  consider  how  it  came  to  be 
that  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
coalition  were  so  resoundingly  successful. 
How  is  it  that  the  American  people  were  able 
to  join  together  in  ovenwhelming  support  of  the 
deployment  of  military  forces?  Why  was  the 
United  States  so  effective  in  leading  the  inter- 
national coalition  of  31  nations?  What  explains 
the  remarkable  string  of  successes  at  the  U.N. 
Security  Council?  How  can  we  explain  the 
pher»menal  military  victory  registered  by  Unit- 
ed States  and  coalition  forces? 

This  Member  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  success  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  largely  attributable  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief— President  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush.  The  President  demonstrated  that  he  is 
a  man  of  action,  a  commander  who  leads  by 
example,  and  a  manager  who  pays  scrupulous 
attention  to  details.  Throughout  the  conflict 
with  Iraq,  President  George  Bush  labored  to 
ensure  that  our  forces  received  everything 
they  needed  to  fulfill  their  mission.  He  tire- 
lessly worked  to  solidify  the  coalition.  And 
throijghout  this  crisis,  he  worked  closely  with 
this  tjody  to  ensure  legislative  cooperation. 

This  Member  has  no  doubt  that  when  the 
history  txjoks  are  written,  George  Bush  will  be 
recorded  as  one  of  this  Nation's  great  Presi- 
dents. He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  extraor- 
dinary leadership. 

An  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 27  edition  of  the  Grand  Island  Independ- 
ent of  Grand  Island,  NE.  It  was  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  Beatrice  Sun.  The  editorial 
notes  that  "these  times  are  among  those  rare 
moments  that  fall  for  the  making  of  great  lead- 
ers. Several  names  will  join  this  roll  of  honors: 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Colin  Powell,  and 
Dick  Cheney  among  others.  But  today,  the 
world  is  better  off  because  George  Bush  an- 
swered the  call." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  commends  this 
editorial  to  his  colleagues  and  would  ask  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  Record: 

Prrsident  Answers  a  Caix  to  Greatness 

Does  the  man  make  the  times,  or  do  the 
timet  make  the  man? 

To  many  of  his  critics,  George  Bush 
seemed  the  most  unlikely  of  national  leaders 
to  rise  to  greatness.  As  recently  as  the  year 
of  has  inauguration.  Time  magazine  accused 
the  41st  president  of  simply  being  a  people 
pleaaer  and  having  a  deep  philosophical  void. 


But  "time  was  wrong,  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush  is  a  man  of  honor,  principle  and 
commitment.  And  that  makes  him  a  man  of 
substance. 

"When  neither  their  property  nor  their 
honor  is  touched,  the  majority  of  men  live 
content,"  Niccolo  Machivaeili  wrote  in  his 
own  times,  some  five  centuries  ago. 

When  Saddam  Hussein,  the  Iraqi  despot, 
invaded  Kuwait,  he  touched  the  honor  and 
contentment  of  George  Bush. 

While  most  of  the  political  leaders  of  this 
country  observed  the  invasion  and  recoiled 
at  the  prospect  of  another  Vietnam,  George 
Bush  want  into  action.  While  the  so-called 
experts  questioned  the  effectiveness  of 
American  weaponry  and  predicted  between 
20,000  and  60,000  American  casualties,  George 
Bush  took  a  stand.  While  others  accused  the 
United  States  of  exchanging  blood  for  oil, 
George  Bush  became  a  leader  of  his  time. 

The  Utited  States  is  a  country  of  ultimate 
civilization,  which  means  war  is  inherently 
unpopular  and  even  morally  wrong.  For  the 
most  part,  such  important  principles  have 
served  this  country  well.  But  in  times  when 
the  worW  clearly  faces  a  danger,  leaders  are 
finding  Jt  increasingly  difficult  to  take  the 
path  toward  war.  Such  hesitation  to  fight  is 
behind  the  tactical  failure  in  Vietnam. 

After  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Bush  acted 
both  swiftly  and  responsibly,  going  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  building  a  coalition 
to  oppose  Hussein. 

Since  then,  almost  all  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's dire  warnings  have  come  true.  The 
evil  Iraqi  leader  has  tortured  and  brutalized 
Kuwaiti  and  Iraqi  civilians  and  unleashed  en- 
vironmental atrocities.  In  respoiise.  Bush 
put  together  a  force  that  has  frustrated  the 
power  hungry  Hussein.  The  allies  have 
knocked  down  most  of  his  missiles,  shut  off 
his  man-made  oil  spill,  kept  Israel  out  of  the 
war  and  even  denied  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican casualties  sought  by  the  blood-thirsty 
leader. 

With  a  U.S.  Senate  that  voted  only  52-49  to 
support  his  actiono,  George  Bush  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  to  Iraq.  While  many 
leaders  argued  for  a  compromise  with  Hus- 
sein, Buth  had  the  courage  to  insist  on  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  the  United  Nations  and  go 
ahead  with  the  ground  war. 

Negotiations  and  compromise  were  the 
easy  way  out  in  dealing  with  Hussein.  But 
such  actions  or  even  the  posture  of  isolation- 
ism simply  would  have  meant  appeasement 
for  the  Iraqi  leader's  unending  appetite  for 
power. 

Rather  these  times  are  among  those  rare 
moments  that  call  for  the  makings  of  great 
leaders.  Several  names  will  join  this  roll  of 
honor:  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf.  Colin  Powell 
and  Dick  Cheney  among  others.  But  today, 
the  world  is  better  off  because  George  Bush 
answered  the  call. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNING  LIMIT 


I  HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  bring 
back  into  the  work  force  many  blind  Social  Se- 
curity disability  benericiaries  wtK>  want  to  work, 
but  wtK)  are  prevented  from  doing  so  because 
of  the  eeonomk:  work  disincentives  built  into 
our  Social  Security  system.  My  bill  is  not  only 
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valuable  to  Social  Security  beneficiaries  wfw 
want  to  work,  but  is,  I  believe,  also  fiscally 
sound  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  correct  the  so- 
called  cliff  effect,  that  is.  the  loss  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits— and  possibly  Medrcare  cov- 
erage—when a  blind  Social  Security  disatnlity 
t)eneficiary  earns  above  a  certain  amount,  that 
is,  the  sutjstantial  gainful  activity  amount.  Let 
me  illustrate  the  problem.  If  a  blind  Social  Se- 
curity t)eneficiary  earns  in  excess  of  $9,760 
per  year,  the  blind  person  loses  all  of  his/her 
Social  Security  tjenefits  and  after  a  period  of 
time.  Medicare  coverage. 

The  resulting  wori<  disincentive  created  by 
the  cliff  effect  is  particularly  harsh  upon  capa- 
ble individuals  who  are  rTX)tivated  to  work,  de- 
spite their  blindness.  Currently  there  are  ap- 
proximately 90,000  blind  people  on  the  Social 
Security  disability  insurance  rolls  with  the  ma- 
jority of  them  tieing  over  age  51.  Many  of 
these  blind  persons  are  willing  and  able  to 
work,  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  provide  their  experi- 
ence and  talents  to  employers.  We  should  not 
permit  the  Social  Security  system  to  create  an 
economic  barrier  to  productivity  and  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  removal  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion under  the  Social  Security  Program  as  out- 
lined in  my  bill  makes  economic  sense  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury  as  well.  For  those  who  can  re- 
turn to  the  latxjr  market,  their  earnings  will 
tjenefrt  the  economy  through  irx;reased  pro- 
ductivity, reduced  transfer  payments  from  enti- 
tlement programs  and  increased  income  taxes 
paid  and  payments  to  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  trust  funds.  In  addition,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  save  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  administrative  costs  required  to 
maintain  an  elaborate  system  of  tracking  the 
eamings  of  the  blind  worker,  reaching  agree- 
ments on  expenses  necessary  for  work,  and 
making  determinations  of  substantial  gainful 
activity. 

I  recognize  that  a  few  blind  individuals  with 
high  earnings  will  be  eligible  for  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  benefits,  as  a  result  of  my  legisla- 
tion. However,  removal  of  earnings  limitations 
for  blind  persons  overall  has  tjeneficial  results 
for  society. 

In  addition  to  the  PICA  tax  paid,  the  individ- 
uals will  be  subject  to  Federal  and  State  in- 
come taxes  on  eamings.  For  those  whose 
eamings  are  in  the  medium  range,  one-half  of 
their  Social  Security  benefits  could  also  be 
treated  as  Federal  taxatile  income  under  cur- 
rent law. 

Initially,  I  had  planned  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  to  remove  the  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  amount  requirement  for  all  disabled 
Social  Security  tseneficaries.  On  reflection, 
however,  I  believe  that  the  renrx)val  of  the 
eamings  limitations  for  only  blind  teneficiaries 
at  this  time  will  give  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mjnistratk>n  a  good  opportunity  to  wort<  with  a 
very  small  group  of  people,  and  to  devek)p 
and  evaluate  procedures  for  administering  a 
program  in  which  determinations  of  disability 
are  made  without  regard  to  a  dollar  test  of 
substantial  gainful  activity.  In  the  case  of  blind- 
ness, recovery  occurs  in  very  few  cases,  and 
redeterminatk>ns  of  disability  are  relatively 
simple  and  involve  little  expense  as  conpared 
to  the  often  more  complex  analysis  of  physk:al 
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capabilities  as  is  done  for  other  disabled 
groups. 

I  am  hoping  that  removal  of  eamings  limita- 
tions for  blind  people  will  be  a  precursor  for 
those  wtx)  are  disabled  by  other  conditk>ns. 
Historically,  many  of  the  changes  to  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Program  have  first  been  ap- 
plied to  blind  persons  and  then  extended  to 
ottierwise  disat>led  beneficiaries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  bill, 
and  that  members  of  the  Social  Security  Sut>- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  take  prompt  action  on  this  worthwhile 
bill. 

The  following  organizations  of  and  for  the 
t)lind  have  endorsed  my  t)ill: 

Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for  the 
Blind  of  Amerrca. 

American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired. 

Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

California  Council  of  the  Blind. 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare. 

The  Association  for  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MCDONALD'S 
"BLACK  HISTORY  MAKERS  OF 
TOMORROW  SCHOLASTIC  ESSAY 
CONTEST  WINNERS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to 
rise  today  and  pay  tribute  to  Bethany  Derricott, 
an  11th  grader  at  Erieview  Catholic  High 
School  in  Cleveland,  OH.  Recently,  Bethany 
was  one  of  30  national  finalists  in  the  McDon- 
ald's "Black  History  Makers  of  Tomorrow" 
scholastic/essay  contest.  Her  essay  was  cho- 
sen as  one  that  shows  exceptkinal  determina- 
tion and  ambition  for  the  future  of  young  Afri- 
can-Americans. 

The  "Black  History  Makers"  contest  is  an 
avenue  for  young  African-Amerteans  to  chart 
their  course  in  history.  The  contest  is  bene- 
ficial because  it  challenges  young  African- 
Americans  to  envision  their  impact  and  con- 
tributions to  our  future  society.  Bethany's 
essay,  which  is  entitled  "A  Future  Black  His- 
tory Maker"  demonstrates  the  need  of  skilled 
Afrkan-Amerrcans  in  all  areas  of  science. 
Bethany's  future  goal  is  to  become  a  medical 
researcher,  and  benefit  some  of  the  neediest 
people  in  our  society:  chikJren  bom  to  drug- 
addKted  parents.  She  is  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent with  a  bright  future  ahead  of  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  also  recognize 
four  high  school  students  from  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area  wlx)  were  anfx>ng  ttie  200 
semi-finalists  in  "Black  History  Makers  of  To- 
morrow" essay  contest.  These  students  are: 
Enzie  Natasha  Briskey  from  Regina  High 
School,  Dominique  Comer  and  Jennifer 
Michelle  Howard  from  Erieview  Cattxrfk:  High 
School,  and  Brian  Levy  from  Warrensville 
Heights  High  School. 
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At  this  time,  I  wouM  like  to  share  Betttany 
Derricotrs  award  winning  essay  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

A  Future  Black  History  Maker 
(By  Bethany  M.  Derricott) 
As  a  SHARP  student  at  NASA-Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  I  became  aware  of  the  lack  of 
African  Americans  in  all  area*  of  science.  I 
feel  this  is  because  many  Blacks  do  not  have 
enough  motivation  and  self  esteem,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  succeed  as  medical  doc- 
tors, engineers,  mathematicians,  or  other 
types  of  scientists.  They  are  unaware  of 
black  history  makers  such  as  Dr.  Charles 
Drew,  who  developed  a  process  of  changing 
blood  into  plasma,  Norbert  RlUleux,  who  In- 
vented machinery  that  greatly  improved  the 
method  of  evaporation,  and  Percy  Julian, 
whose  work  in  chemical  research  has 
brought  him  recognition  and  wealth. 

1  am  both  motivated  and  determined  to 
succeed  in  my  chosen  field  of  medical  re- 
search. Already  I  have  been  accepted  at  my 
chosen  school.  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, for  the  Post-Secondary  Enrollment  Op- 
tions Program  and  plan  to  continue  at 
C.W.R.U.  throughout  medical  school  so  that 
I  may  prepare  for  my  place  in  black  history. 
As  a  medical  researcher  I  plan  to  specialize 
in  the  neurological  problems  suffered  by 
children  born  to  alcohol  and  drug-addicted 
parents.  The  enclosed  newspaper  article  sug- 
gests that  these  children  may  need  to  be  in- 
stitutionalized. I  am  determined  to  find  a 
way  to  help  these  innocent  victims  become 
healthy,  productive  members  of  our  society. 
My  motivation  comes  from  my  personal 
experiences  of  living  with  two  children  who 
were  victims  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Ash- 
ley lived  with  my  family  for  five  months  and 
was  to  be  my  little  sister  by  adoption  until 
a  psychiatrist  and  our  pediatrician  advised 
giving  her  up  so  that  she  could  receive  the 
care  she  needed  in  a  specialized  group  home 
or  institution.  After  three  years  she  still  suf- 
fers from  severe  behavior  problems  and  un- 
controlled aggression.  Both  of  Ashley's  teen- 
age parents  used  drugs. 

Chantel  is  my  eight  year  old  adopted  sis- 
ter. She  was  placed  for  adoption  when  her 
mother,  a  drug  addict,  was  unable  to  care  for 
her.  Her  mother  was  reportedly  not  on  drugs 
during  her  pregnancy,  but  probably  used  al- 
cohol. Chantel  is  hyper-active  and  attends 
classes  for  severe  behavioral  handicapped 
children.  Her  father  also  used  drugs. 

These  two  children  are  part  of  my  life  and 
they  motivate  me  to  find  a  medical  answer 
to  their  problems.  They  are  but  two  of  the 
thousands  of  children  bom  to  parents  who 
are  on  drugs.  These  children  all  suffer  neuro- 
logical defects. 

Not  even  the  death  of  a  close  friend  hurts 
more  than  the  heart  breaking  sound  of  a  new 
bom  baby  crying  as  he/she  is  going  through 
drug  withdrawal.  But  that  agony  is  just  the 
start  of  a  lifetime  of  problems. 

As  a  future  Black  history  maker  I  will 
work  two  ways  to  resolve  these  problems. 
Currently  and  in  the  future  as  a  role  model 
for  my  peers  and  young  people  encouraging 
them  to  remain  drug  ffee  and  to  succeed  in 
life.  By  working  with  an  organization  that 
fights  drug  abuse,  I  will  work  towards  the 
prevention  of  the  problem. 

In  the  future,  as  a  medical  researcher,  I 
will  work  towards  a  solution  of  the  |xx>blemB 
of  these  innocent  victims  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  in  our  society.  As  a  young  Black 
woman  I  believe  I  am  sufficiently  capable, 
motivated,  and  determined  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

By  making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  these 
young  victims  and  by  setting  an  example  for 
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other  young  blacks.  I  will  carve  a  place  for 
myself  in  blade  history!! 


U.S.  TRUSTEE  SYSTEM 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  Sixth  District  constituents,  Kevin  McCar- 
thy, was  renwved  from  his  position  as  a  U.S. 
tnjstee  for  region  10,  effective  March  11, 
1989.  Region  10  includes  all  of  Indiana  as  well 
as  central  and  souttiern  Illinois. 

Congress  created  the  U.S.  trustee  system  in 
1978  as  a  pilot  program.  In  1986  the  U.S. 
tnjstee  system  was  expanded  to  include  the 
entire  Nation  along  with  making  the  U.S.  trust- 
ee positions  permanent.  At  this  time  Indiana 
arxj  downstate  Illinois  were  irKluded  in  the 
system,  and  Kevin  McCarthy  was  the  first  U.S. 
trustee  for  region  10. 

U.S.  trustees  are  statutory  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  [DOJ]  and  are  respon- 
sitjle  for  bankruptcy  trustee  appointment  and 
supervision,  t)ankruptcy  case  monitoring  for 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  oversight  of  the 
bankruptcy  arena  as  a  "watchdog"  against 
fraud,  abuse,  and  overreaching. 

U.S.  trustees  serve  as  policy  appointees, 
therefore  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  As  with  any  appointive  position 
of  this  nature,  U.S.  trustees  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  without  cause. 

In  Kevin  McCarthy's  case,  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  removed  him  from  his  position  for 
cause.  While  there  are  some  who  question 
whetfier  true  cause  ever  existed,  I  am  particu- 
larly corx:erned  over  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  removed.  My  understanding  of  the  1978 
and  1986  legislation  is  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  for  U.S.  trustees  under  the  permanent 
program  to  be  removed  for  cause. 

In  performing  their  duties.  U.S.  trustees 
often  t>ecome  involved  in  controversial  situa- 
tions. Kevin  McCarthy  was  no  exception.  Pol- 
icy appointees  obviously  must  live  with  the 
daily  reality  that  the  political  consequences  of 
their  actions  may  result  in  the  loss  of  their 
jobs.  In  return,  trowever,  their  professional 
qualifications  shoukj  not  be  damaged  t)ecause 
of  ttie  result  of  political  decisions. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  printed  several 
editorials  praising  Kevin  McCarthy's  work  as  a 
U.S.  trustee,  and  I  have  submitted  these  for 
the  Record.  I  believe  that  Kevin  McCarthy  is 
entitled  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story  as  to  the 
events  leading  to  his  removal  from  his  position 
as  U.S.  trustee.  These  editorials  explain  the 
unique  political  dynamics  of  his  situation  and 
deserve  a  second  look. 
[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  March  14.  1989] 
Bankruptcy  Watchdog 

Despite  a  t>oomlng  economy  for  most  of  the 
ISeOe,  tiankruptcy  cases  filed  at  Indianapolis 
with  the  clerk  of  Indiana's  Southern  Federal 
Court  District  have  quietly  ballooned  for 
most  of  the  decade. 

The  11.615  cases  filed  in  fiscal  1988  com- 
pared to  7,241  in  flscal  1980.  That  Is  a  60  per- 
cent Increase.  The  1968  figure  represents  a  5.8 
percent  rise  above  the  10,982  cases  of  fiscal 
1987. 
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Certainly,  the  record  here  has  not  been  as 
dramatic  as  in  Dallas,  and  that's  good.  Bank- 
ruptcy cases  within  the  region  of  the  U.S. 
bankruptcy  trustee  at  Dallas  led  the  nation 
with  a  717  percent  increase  ftom  flscal  1980 
through  fiscal  1988. 

"Hie  comparable  figure  for  the  Indianapolis 
trustee's  region,  which  includes  both  federal 
court  districts  in  Indiana  and  the  central 
and  southern  districts  of  Illinois,  was  a  sig- 
nificant 54  percent  although  still  below  the 
102  percent  national  growth  average  for  all 
the  regional  trustee  offices. 

The  challenge  in  Indianapolis  has  not  only 
been  from  the  rising  volume  of  cases  in  re- 
cent years,  but  from  the  task  of  trying  to 
clean  up  a  massive  mess  of  questionable 
bankruptcy  court  practices.  Many  of  those 
abuses  were  outlined  in  a  series  of  stories  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star  in  1987. 

Those  stories  led  to  an  audit  of  the  court 
and  an  investigation  by  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Cleaning  up  the  system  has  fallen  largely 
to  attorney  Kevin  B.  McCarthy,  named  the 
U.S.  bankruptcy  trustee  for  the  Indianapolis 
region  in  July  1987.  He  has  quickly  gained 
the  reputation  as  a  tough-nosed  watchdog, 
tenacious  and  unrelenting  in  his  fight  to  rid 
the  system  of  fraud  and  the  cronyism  which 
had  eroded  public  trust. 

TTiere  is  little  doubt  that  McCarthy  has 
made  some  enemies,  especially  among  some 
members  of  an  informal  club  of  bankruptcy 
attorneys  who  over  the  years  have  developed 
lucrative  practices  in  managing  the  financial 
misfortunes  of  others. 

But  the  office  of  the  bankruptcy  trustee 
was  created  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  to  oversee  and  review 
bankruptcy  cases,  naming  and  suptrvising 
appointed  trustees  in  individual  bankruptcy 
cases  and  guarding  against  fraud. 

Certainly  McCarthy  has  taken  his  job  as 
watchdog  very  seriously  and  even  if  it  has 
made  some  of  his  fellow  lawyers  mad.  it  has 
been  to  the  publics  benefit. 

A  high  point  in  the  wrath  against  McCar- 
thy may  have  come  in  the  early  proceedings 
of  the  still  pending  bankruptcy  case  of  Over- 
land Express  Inc.  Overland  attorneys  sought 
a  court  order  to  discipline  McCarthy  for  pub- 
licly depicting  Overland  as  a  vehicle  for 
fraud  and  racketeering  by  its  affiliated  na- 
tional truckdriver  training  school.  Superior 
Training  Services.  The  complaint  is  still 
pending. 

McCarthy  has  taken  a  characteristically 
tougrh  stand  in  such  cases  as  that  one  and  the 
important  Firstmark  case,  where  thousands 
of  Hoosiers  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars. 

His  office  is  charged  with  trying  to  answer 
the  same  hard  question:  What  happened  to 
the  money? 

The  Department  of  Justice,  no  doubt  under 
preasure  from  the  old  boys  bankruptcy  club 
to  replace  McCarthy  as  the  chief  watchdog 
or  put  him  on  a  leash,  would  do  well  by  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  see  that  he 
geta  the  support  he  needs  to  continue  doing 
a  tough  job  well. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  May  8,  1989] 
Bankruptcy  Questions 

Bankruptcy  may  seem  like  a  boring  topic 
until  it  hits  you  in  the  wallet.  That  was  the 
cast  with  hundreds  of  Indiana  folks,  many 
retired,  who  awoke  one  morning  in  1988  to 
find  their  life  savings  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  by  Firstmark  Corp. 

The  painful  fact  is  that  each  year  more 
people  are  affected  by  bankruptcy  than  by 
all  other  civil  and  criminal  litigation  com- 
bined.  That  makes  bankruptcy   law   a  ape- 
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cialty  that  is  lucrative,  growing  and  ripe  for 
abuse. 

Recognizing  problems.  Congress  modern- 
ized bankruptcy  law  in  1978  for  the  sake  of 
creditors  as  well  as  consumers  and  business 
debtora  It  was  the  first  major  revision  in  45 
years.  The  controversial  changes  were  un- 
popular among  some  lawyers  and  federal 
judges. 

In  a  15-part  series  of  prize-winning  stories 
in  1987,  The  Indianapolis  Star  detailed  a  long 
list  of  questionable  practices  in  Indiana.  At 
the  time.  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle,  then  in 
the  U.3.  Senate,  noted  that  "implementation 
of  the  new  bankruptcy  system  is  urgently 
needed  In  my  home  state  of  Indiana." 

With  the  appointment  of  U.S.  Trustee 
Kevin  B.  McCarthy,  an  experienced  and  ag- 
gressive attorney  with  Indiana  ties,  the  way 
Indiana  courts  handle  bankruptcy  cases 
began  to  change  for  the  better  in  late  1987 
and  198B.  McCarthy's  hard-hitting  style  irri- 
tated some  old-timers.  He  waa  rightly  intent 
on  running  the  system  by  the  book  and  on 
being  a  tough  watchdog  against  the  crony- 
ism and  fraud  which  the  trustee  system  was 
designed  to  halt. 

But  growing  resistance  to  McCarthy's 
work  in  Indiana  and  Southern  Illinois  cul- 
minated in  March  when  he  was  relieved  of 
his  dudes,  at  least  temporarily.  There  are 
several  worrisome  aspects  to  this  unfortu- 
nate situation. 

Big  problems  developed  for  McCarthy 
after,  among  other  things,  he  suggested 
fraud  and  racketeering  might  be  involved  in 
the  operation  of  Indianapolis-based  Overland 
Express  Inc.  and  its  affiliated  national  truck 
driver  training  school,  Superior  Training 
ServicBB. 

The  two  entities  are  now  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  brought  a  $366  million  civil  suit 
against  Superior  alleging  it  ripped  off  the 
government  through  financial  aid  programs. 

As  in  the  Firstmark  case,  where  about  3,500 
savers  were  faced  with  the  loss  of  some  $57 
million,  McCarthy's  job  in  the  Overland  Ex- 
press case  involved  trying  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  the  money. 

Now  the  question  is  what  happened  to 
McCarthy?  The  next  question  is  what  is  hap- 
pening tx)  the  U.S.  Trustee  system? 

Without  better  support  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  system  designed  to 
guard  against  corruption  now  appears  to  be 
the  subject  of  considerable  abuse  itself. 

If  the  Washington  bureaucrats  who  tried  to 
tame  the  public's  bankruptcy  watchdog  in 
Indian^  and  Southern  Illinois  have  their 
way,  the  system  will  never  work  effectively 
to  serva  either  justice  or  the  public. 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Dick  Thomburgh 
could  do  the  public  a  great  favor  by  prompt- 
ly reviewing  the  trustee  system  and  by  turn- 
ing loQBe  the  FBI  to  complete  work  on  a 
mess  that  may  extend  into  the  federal  court 
system. 

Started  after  The  Star  series,  those  inves- 
tigatioas  now  also  seem  to  be  stalled. 

What  is  going  on  here.  Mr.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  June  22,  1969] 
A  System  of  Trust 

A  congressional  subcommittee  is  scheduled 
to  hear  testimony  today  on  the  condition  of 
the  U.S.  Trustee  program,  established  by 
Congreis  3'A  years  ago  aa  a  permanent  sys- 
tem to  administer  federal  bankruptcy  law. 
There  lias  l>een  no  congressional  oversight 
review  of  the  program  for  two  years. 

The  Ijearing  Is  both  timely  and  slgnlficajit 
becausq  It  is  obvious  that  the  trustee  sys- 
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tern,  whose  importance  has  been  aptly  Illus- 
trated in  Indiana  by  such  major  bankruptcy 
cases  as  the  one  involving  Firstmark  Corp.. 
may  be  at  a  critical  turning  point. 

Throughout  the  nation,  as  in  Indiana,  the 
question  is  whether  the  system  will  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  in  its  congression- 
ally  intended  Independent  role  as  watchdog 
over  lucrative  bankruptcy  proceedings  or 
whether  the  system  will  be  allowed  to  slip 
back  into  a  spiral  of  cronyism  and  fraud. 

More  ordinary  people  are  affected  annually 
by  bankruptcy  than  by  all  other  civil  and 
criminal  litigation  combined. 

With  millions  of  dollars  being  divvied  up  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  abuse  is  always  a 
threat.  But  prior  to  bankruptcy  law  reform 
and  the  establishment  of  the  trustee  system, 
abuse  seemed  to  be  an  habitual  and  historic 
part  of  bankruptcy  procedure. 

Some  of  those  abuses  in  Indiana  were 
pointed  out  in  a  15-part  series  by  The  Indian- 
apolis Star  in  1987.  More  recently  a  former 
chief  bankruptcy  judge  was  charged  last 
month  at  Indianapolis  with  lying  to  federal 
agents  and  unlawfully  receiving  a  gratuity 
while  a  judge  in  1985. 

The  prosecution  of  that  case  may  look  like 
something  is  being  done  to  clean  up  the  situ- 
ation here.  But  is  it  only  a  token  case? 

Resistance  here  and  by  some  bureaucrats 
in  Washington  to  the  aggressive  work  of 
former  U.S.  Trustee  Kevin  McCarthy  has 
sent  a  disturbing  signal  to  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  honest  bankruptcy 
procedures  are  followed  to  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

McCarthy,  relieved  of  his  duties  in  March, 
was  never  given  the  level  of  support  his  work 
deserved. 

Does  that  mean  the  lawyers  of  the  old 
bankruptcy  ring  now  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  and  can  go  back  to  business  as  usual 
cultivating  the  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Does  that  mean  that  some  of  the  bureau- 
crats in  Washington  will  continue  to  do  more 
fighting  among  themselves  than  fighting 
corrupt  practices  in  bankruptcy? 

We  hope  not,  but  these  are  among  the 
questions  that  the  Economic  and  Commer- 
cial Law  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  its  chairman.  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks,  D-Texas,  should  consider. 

The  survival  and  effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
Trustee  bankruptcy  program  is  important  to 
all  citizens,  but  it  will  only  be  a  system  of 
deceit  unless  it  is  improved  and  allowed  to 
live  up  to  its  name. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Nov.  17,  1989] 
Bring  Back  McCarthy 

The  disturbing  Firstmark  Corp.  bank- 
ruptcy case,  in  which  hundreds  of  elderly  In- 
diana people  appear  to  have  lost  most  of 
their  life  savings,  points  up  the  critical  need 
for  the  careful  handling  of  bankruptcy  mat- 
ters. 

Yet  the  system  that  Congress  created  in 
the  19608  to  correct  fraud  and  abuse  in  bank- 
ruptcy has  itself  been  abused  and  needs  re- 
form. 

In  the  case  of  Firstmark,  which  was  the 
parent  company  of  Indianapolis  Morris  Plan 
Corp.,  the  2,200  people  who  held  Firstmark 
subordinated  investment  notes  may  have  to 
settle  for  35  cents  or  less  on  the  dollar. 
Noteholders  have  filed  claims  totaling  more 
than  S56  million  against  Firstmark. 

Meanwhile  bankruptcy  fees  for  attorneys 
and  other  professionals  are  expected  to  reach 
1800,000.  And  while  the  lawyers  continue  to 
arg\ie,      the      president     of     the      defunct 
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Firstmark  continues  to  draw  a  S110,000  an- 
nual salary. 

Unfortunately,  the  timely  handling  of  the 
public's  Interest  in  the  Firstmark  case  was 
frustrated  by  the  forced  resignation  last 
spring  of  U.S.  Trustee  Kevin  B.  McCarthy. 

A  trustee's  job  is  to  help  administer  bank- 
ruptcy cases  and  act  as  the  public's  watch- 
dog. McCarthy  had  been  an  effective  advo- 
cate and  enforcer  of  cleaner  bankruptcy 
practices.  But  in  carrying  out  the  reform 
law's  mandate  for  a  trustee  to  serve  as  a 
"watchdog  against  possibly  fraud,  abuse  and 
overreaching,"  he  was  too  effective. 

Now  it  appears  that  McCarthy  was  forced 
out  by  those  who  saw  him  as  a  whistle-blow- 
er who  failed  to  yield  to  the  old  patterns  of 
intimidation  and  fear. 

It  also  appears  by  virtue  of  several  inves- 
tigations, including  one  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
that  the  administration  of  the  U.S.  Trustee 
program  has  been  seriously,  if  not  crimi- 
nally, abused. 

A  good  first  step  in  cleaning  up  this  mess 
was  taken  last  week  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  removed  Thomas  J.  Stanton  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Executive  Office  for  U.S.  Trustees. 

The  best  second  step  would  be  the  re- 
appointment of  Kevin  McCarthy  as  the  U.S. 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  for  Indiana  and 
Southern  Illinois.  To  do  anything  else,  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  be  yielding  to 
the  pressures  which  forced  McCarthy's  res- 
ignation in  the  first  place. 

McCarthy's  appointment  here  in  1987  was 
an  attempt  to  restore  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  bankruptcy  system.  The  best 
way  to  get  back  on  track  with  that  critical 
mission  is  to  promptly  restore  McCarthy  to 
office. 


NEWSPAPER  ROLL  CALL  COR- 
RECTLY RECOGNIZES  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  IS  ON  THE  RISE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITTER 

OF  .VEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  a  defining  moment  in  United  States  his- 
tory. Over  the  last  6  months,  and  in  particular 
in  the  last  few  days,  this  Nation  has  experi- 
enced a  fundamental  revaluation  of  self- 
image.  Gone  are  the  lingering  doubts  and 
endless  self-criticism  that  have  plagued  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  recent  decades.  Gone  is  the 
cynical  view  of  the  United  States  as  a  dupe 
and  patsy.  Gone  is  the  attitude  that  America  is 
a  malicious  or  destructive  force  in  international 
affairs.  In  place  of  these  old,  shattered  myths. 
It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  a  highly  moral  nation,  and  that  the 
American  people  are  capable  of  great  self- 
sacrifice  in  order  to  attain  the  comoion  good. 

If  there  was  one  visual  image  that  symtx)!- 
izes  this  change  in  self-image  it  was  the 
retaking  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Ku- 
wait City.  The  sight  was  dramatic:  a  helicopter 
hovering  over  the  Embassy,  U.S.  special 
forces  speeding  down  ropes  to  the  roof,  a 
fcMief  but  explosive  firefight,  arxj  the  U.S.  flag 
being  raised  once  again.  It  was  the  exact  re- 
verse of  the  United  States  helicopters  fleeing 
from  ttie  Embassy  in  Saigon  in  1975.  The 
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message  is  clear— the  period  of  self-doubt  is 
over. 

Members  of  this  body  may  remernber  a  re- 
cent best-seller  that  purported  to  record  the 
rise  and  fall  of  great  powers.  Ttie  undertying 
thesis  of  the  work  was  that  America's  ime  had 
passed,  and  that  we  accept  our  decline  from 
great  power  status.  This  Merrber  would  sug- 
gest that  recent  events  have  demonstrated 
that  the  United  States  is  not  in  decline.  Rath- 
er, our  great  Nation  is  experiencing  a  remark- 
able ascendancy.  It  is  time  to  put  the  ghosts 
of  Vietnam  behind  us  and  act  like  the  great 
Nation  we  are. 

In  Iraq  and  throughout  the  worid,  petty  dic- 
tators are  failing.  Military  juntas  and  dictatorial 
regimes  have  been  cast  askle  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia. 
In  their  place,  democracies  and  pluralistic  so- 
cieties are  emerging.  America  is  in  ttie  fore- 
front of  this  phenomena.  America  has  t>ecome 
the  worid's  leading  exporter  of  denrm^racy  and 
freedom.  We  should  be  rightly  proud  of  this 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magazine  tfiat  covers  the 
events  of  this  body,  Roll  Call,  recently  com- 
mented on  the  dramatic  change  in  attitudes  to- 
ward the  United  States.  This  Member  woukJ 
ask  to  place  into  the  Record  excerpts  from 
this  editorial  of  February  28.  1991.  This  Mem- 
ber wouW  urge  his  colleagues  pay  heed  to 
these  insightful  remart<s. 

E.xcERPT  From  an  Editorial  in  Roll  Call, 
February  28, 1991 

With  a  few  glaring  exceptions  on  the  left 
and  right.  Congress  has  acted  admirably  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  war.  Still,  we're  not 
sure  that  the  national  legislature  has 
learned  the  most  important  lesson  of  Desert 
Storm — that  the  cynicism  and  defeatism 
that  have  dominated  the  thinking  of  Ameri- 
ca's elites,  especially  the  press,  for  the  past 
20  years,  are  gone.  The  Sixties  are  dead.  In 
reading  the  January  10-12  debate  on  the 
floor,  we  find  continual  references  to  Amer- 
ica as  venal  and  malicious,  eager  to  spill 
blood  for  oil;  America  as  a  patsy,  being 
conned  out  of  its  treasure  and  its  lives  by 
clever  and  rich  Arabs  and  Europeans;  Amer- 
ica as  incompetent,  a  nation  whose  machines 
of  war  (and  otherwise)  don't  work;  or  Amer- 
ica as  naive,  not  understanding  that  we  will 
take  50,000  casualties  in  a  war  with  Iraq. 
These  images  of  America  have  their  roots  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  self-centered  culture 
that  emerged  in  the  19808. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  did 
something  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  it  has 
done  throughout  its  history,  something  that 
few  other  countries  have  ever  done — it 
fought  a  war  on  a  matter  of  principle,  for 
largely  altruistic  reasons.  The  naysayers — 
including  many  Members  of  Congress— who 
have  dominated  much  of  our  life  over  the 
past  20  years  should  beware.  This  country  no 
longer  believes  the  myth  that  it  is  incom- 
petent and  venal,  and  any  pollticiaji  who 
tries  to  play  on  these  themes  is  doomed  to 
defeat.  The  pathetic  behavior  of  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Soviet  Union  throughout  tliis 
conflict  has  provided  a  stark  and  instructive 
contrast  to  our  own.  Far  from  being  on  the 
decline,  the  U.S.  is  on  the  rise.  It's  nd  that 
it  took  a  war  to  teach  so  many  such  ui  obvi- 
ous truth. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  GEORGE  MIIIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6. 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  that  will  initiate  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  restore  and  to  protect 
the  fisheries,  wetlands,  waterfowl,  and  wildlife 
of  California. 

,  This  bill  is  cosponsored  by  51  of  my  col- 
leagues and  It  is  supported  by  all  of  the  major 
national  and  California  consen/ation  groups. 

This  bill  was  reported  favorat>ly  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  last  year  and  was  ready  for 
floor  action  at  ttie  end  of  the  last  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  insufficient  time  to 
consider  tfie  bill  on  the  House  floor. 

Senator  Bradley,  the  chairman  of  the 
Water  Power  Subcommittee,  has  recently  In- 
troduced a  parallel  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  Senator  Bradley  on  his 
very  important  Initiative  arxJ  Interest.  I  support 
his  effort. 

Our  two  bills  are  somewhat  different,  but 
they  have  the  same  goals  and  objectives — to 
protect  and  restore  fish  and  wildlife  In  Califor- 
nia's Central  Valley.  We  will  work  together  to 
enact  a  bill  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  in  Call- 
fomia  this  session. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  initiates  a 
long-term  program  designed  to  put  permanent 
measures  in  place  to  protect  our  fish  and  wild- 
life. It  is  a  program  designed  to  complement 
the  ongoing  efforts  of  the  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate groups. 

This  program  Is  urgently  needed.  Waterfowl 
populations  have  dropped  by  50  percent.  Fish- 
eries— salmon,  striped  bass,  and  steelhead — 
are  down  by  80  to  90  percent.  Wetland  habitat 
has  gone  from  4  million  acres  to  290,000  In 
California's  Central  Valley — a  95  percent  loss. 
These  k)sses  will  continue,  unless  we  move 
now  to  stop  them. 

California's  devastating  drought  has  only 
made  corxlitions  worse  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
Unfortunately,  fish  and  wikJIife  were  in  a  weak- 
ened and  depleted  state  when  the  drought 
began,  so  their  k)sses  will  be  higher  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  The  very  survival 
of  some  species  is  rx}w  in  question. 

The  drought  only  underscores  the  urgent 
need  to  put  a  comprehensive,  long-term  fish 
arxl  wiWIife  protection  program  in  place.  We 
need  to  take  steps  to  restore  fish  and  wildlife 
to  strong,  healthy  populations.  This  will  give 
them  a  better  charice  wtien  the  next  drought 
occurs.  Lers  start  taking  action  now  to  be  bet- 
ter prepared— rather  than  reacting  after  the 
next  catastrophe  is  upon  us. 

You  may  ask:  What  is  so  Important  about 
CaNfomia's  fish  and  wiklife? 

These  are — or  were — incrediWy  rich  re- 
sources of  intemationa]  significance. 

CaSfomia's  Central  Valley  is  one  of  the  most 
important — if  not  the  most  important — winter- 
ing areas  for  waterfowl  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  one  of  the  top  areas  identified  by  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan  for 
restoiation.  Well  over  half  of  the  waterfowl  on 
the  Pacific  Ryway  use  the  Central  Valley. 
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Losses  in  the  Central  Valley  are  felt  up  and 
down  the  flyway — from  the  equator  to  Alaska. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  fisheries.  The 
salmon  spawned  in  the  Central  Valley  make 
up  a  rich  commercial  fishery  along  the  West- 
em  coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  fish  and  wikjilfe  are  also  an  important 
part  of  the  State's  economy.  Commercial  and 
sport  fishing,  hunting,  birdwatching,  duck 
clubs,  recreational  and  recreational  supply 
businesses,  whch  generate  hundred  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  the  State,  depend  on 
fish  and  wikJIife.  The  plummeting  populations 
of  fish  and  wildlife  reverberate  throughout  the 
economy. 

We  should  not  be  in  the  state  we  are  now. 
Looking  back,  there  are  things  we  should  have 
differently.  But,  we  cant  go  bock  in  time. 

My  bill  sets  out  a  long-term  program  to  re- 
store fish  and  wildlife.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  specific  direction  and  clear  author- 
ity to  implement  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Plan,  including  an  obligation  to  provide  water 
needed  by  the  refuges  for  protection  of  wild- 
life. It  gives  the  Secretary  clear  authority  to 
take  steps  to  double  salmon,  steelhead,  and 
striped  bass  populations  by  the  year  2000. 

The  bill  provides  fo  cost-sharing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State,  and  water  and 
power  users. 

The  bill  sets  firm  goals,  tough  time  tables, 
and  shares  the  burden.  It  is  urgently  needed. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 


PEKxVSYLVANIAN  RECOGNIZED 

FOR    OUTSTANDING    COMMUNITY 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PE.NNSYLVA.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

^♦.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  an  out- 
standing citizen  from  my  17th  Congressional 
District  In  Pennsylvania.  Except  for  being  txjrn 
In  Waycross,  GA,  Ellen  C.  Kirby  has  spent  her 
entire  life  in  my  district — from  Willlamsport  to 
Harrisburg,  where  she  now  resides. 

At  the  age  of  12,  Ellen  joined  the  A.M.E. 
Zion  Church  where  she  was  then  appointed 
assistant  supervisor  of  all  youth  activities,  and 
at  16  became  supervisor. 

Elen  has  served  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Bethune  Douglas  Community  Center, 
president  of  the  Junior  NAACP,  president  of 
the  Youth  Women's  Club,  and  was  the  first 
women  to  be  voted  vice  president  of  the  Wil- 
llanBport  Baseball  League  of  the  city's  recre- 
ation department.  Because  of  her  interest  and 
active  Involvement  In  sports,  sfie  received  a 
citation  for  outstanding  sen/k:es  in  the  fiekJ  of 
sports  and  was  honored  as  the  Woman  of  the 
Year. 

\n  1950  she  moved  to  Harrisburg  where  she 
immediately  became  involved  in  several  activi- 
ties. Among  ttiese  are  Life  Matron  of  the 
Women's  Home  and  Overseas  Missionary  So- 
ciety, charter  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Zionite  Gospel  Chorus,  and  past  preskJent 
and  Initiator  of  the  Achievement  Award  Ban- 
quet in  the  Progressive  Club.  She  is  also  a 
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charter  member  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Chapter 
of  the  American  Business  Women's  Associa- 
tion, wtiere  she  sen/ed  as  both  presklent  and 
vKe  pUBsklent,  and  was  elected  the  first 
"WomaC)  of  the  Year"  by  the  chapter. 

Ellen  is  a  member  of  the  Improved  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  the  Elks  of  the 
Worid,  Unity  Temple  No.  61  where  she  re- 
ceived her  Past  Daughter  Ruler's  Honor.  She 
is  also  a  member  of  the  John  Brown  Shrine 
Fez  ClJb  where  she  received  the  Past  Grand 
Daughter  Ruler  Award— the  highest  honor  in 
Elkdom. 

Mrs.  Kirby  has  received  several  recognitions 
arxJ  awards  for  her  outstanding  assistance  to 
the  cofTimunity.  Some  of  these  accomplish- 
ments are:  a  certificate  of  achievement  as  one 
of  the  seven  women  who  had  done  a  great 
service  to  tfie  community;  "The  Mayor's  Crime 
Prevention  Award"  for  service  to  the  aware- 
ness of  crime;  and  Channel  27  presented  her 
with  th«  Pennsylvania  Proud  Award  for  her 
outstanding  service  to  the  community. 

In  1989.  the  Progressive  Club  of  Wesley 
Union  A.M.E.  Zion  Church  held  a  banquet  In 
Ellen's  honor.  At  this  event,  sfie  received  sev- 
eral aw«rds  for  her  contribution  and  dedrcated 
sen/ice  to  the  Harrisburg  community.  Finally, 
In  1990.  she  received  the  All-Amerrcan  City 
Partnership  Award  from  the  city  of  Harristxjrg 
for  her  "leadership,  contributions,  arxl  mean- 
ingful publk:  servkie  to  the  city." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  Mrs.  Ellen  C. 
Kirby  has  been  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
communities  throughout  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District.  Hard  work,  determination,  per- 
severance, and  dedication  are  all  fine  charac- 
teristics of  Ellen  whkih  have  made  her  the  up- 
standing citizen  she  is.  If  every  distrk:t  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  an  Ellen  C.  Kirioy,  just 
imagine  what  this  Nation  would  be  Hke.  Ellen 
deserves  this  recognition.  She  has  worthed 
hard  tor  many  years  and  has  achieved  more 
In  those  years  than  most  people  do  In  a  life- 
time. I  can  only  say  fiow  excited  I  am  to  see 
what  else  Ellen  accomplishes  in  the  future. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHRISTOPHER  F. 
EDLEY,  SR..  AS  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE 
FUND 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  salute  one  of  Amerk:a's  leading  advocates 
of  education  for  our  young  people,  Christopfier 
F.  Ediey,  Sr.,  president  emeritus  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  He  is  being  honored  this 
evening  by  UNCF  for  his  dedk:ated  servne  as 
college  fund  head. 

Mr.  EdIey,  who  retired  in  December  1990. 
spent  18  years  as  preskJent  and  CEO  of  the 
college  fund,  a  consortium  of  41  private,  his- 
torically black  coHeges  arxl  universities. 

UNCF  has  as  its  mission  to  raise  funds  in 
benefit  of  its  member  institutions.  Christopher 
EdIey  made  this  misskxi  his  personal  agerxla. 
During  his  tenure,  he  increased  the  coffers 
availabi*  for  student  scholarships  and  faculty 
devek>p(nent.  Mr.  EdIey  leaves  behind  an  out- 
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standing  legacy  of  some  $556  million  raised  in 
support  of  black  higher  educatk>n.  The  legacy 
includes  former  Ambassador  Walter 
Annenberg's  $50  millk>n  challenge  grant, 
whk^  kKked  off  "Campaign  2000:  An  Invest- 
ment in  America's  Future,"  the  college  fund's 
fourth  capital  campaign.  President  George 
Bush  is  serving  as  horxKary  chairperson  of  the 
campaign  just  as  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kerv 
nedy,  and  Carter  sen/ed  in  prior  campaigns. 

Another  major  contritxjtion  Christopher 
Ediey  made  to  the  college  furxj  was  to  insti- 
tute a  Washington-based  Government  Affairs 
Offk».  This  department  forms  a  link  with  Corv 
gress,  the  White  House,  and  Federal  agencies 
on  policy  issues  pertinent  to  the  higher  edu- 
catnn  of  Afrrcan-Americans.  Programs  Initi- 
ated through  this  office  include:  The  Black 
College  and  University  Act  and  the  Endow- 
ment Challenge  Grant  Act  and  the  President's 
Executive  order  for  the  estat)lishment  of  the 
White  House  Initiative  on  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Under  the  EdIey  command,  UNCPs  giving 
thmst  expanded  to  encompass  the  Comt)ined 
Federal  Campaign,  the  estatHishment  of  State 
and  munk:ipal  payroll  deduction  campaigns, 
and  the  creation  of  the  "Lou  Rawls  Parade  of 
Stars,"  the  only  national  telethon  held  in  sup- 
port of  higher  education. 

During  the  18  years  of  Mr.  Ediey's  leader- 
ship, the  college  fund  has  t>ecome  highly  re- 
garded for  its  aggressive  marketing  approach, 
whk;h  deperxis  greatly  upon  a  yearly  average 
of  $25  million  in  donated  media  support 
through  its  award  winning,  advertising  council- 
sponsored  campaigns.  UNCF's  campaign  slo- 
gan, "a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste,"  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  longest  run- 
ning in  advertising  history.  Produced  by  the 
college  fund's  volunteer  advertising  agency. 
Young  &  Rubk:am,  the  campaigns  have  won 
more  than  60  awards,  including  19  Commu- 
nnations  Excellerx^e  with  Black  Audience 
[CEBA]  Awards  and  a  numt)er  of  CLIO's.  The 
campaign  celetxates  its  20th  anniversary  this 
year. 

Christopher  F.  EdIey,  Sr.,  was  bom  in 
Charieston,  WV  in  1928.  He  spent  his  forma- 
tive years  in  Lynchburg,  VA. 

Mr.  EdIey  graduated  from  tx)th  an  histori- 
cally black  college  and  an  ivy  league  school. 
In  1949,  he  received  an  A.B.  from  Howard 
University,  graduating  magna  cum  laude.  And 
Harvard  Law  School  awarded  him  an  LLB.  in 
1953. 

Mr.  EdIey  distinguished  himself  with  military 
service  as  a  staff  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Anrry. 
He  also  signed  on  with  the  Army  Reserves. 

Prior  to  assuming  the  helm  at  UNCF,  Chris- 
topher F.  Edtoy  served  as  program  officer  in 
chwge  of  govammeni  and  law  at  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  10  y«art.  Among  his  aocom- 
pMvnanls  at  fw  toundMon  was  the  creation 
d  ttta  Joint  Camsr  for  PoWcal  Studtos,  tor 
which  ha  secued  inilial  tondtog. 

A  lowtog  hwband,  Chrtstaphar  Eday  mar- 
ried ZaIdB  Coles  Edtoy  in  1950.  The  ooupte 
have  two  chUrsn,  JudWt  and  Christopher  F. 
Eiiey.Jr. 
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H.R.  1300,  THE  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH 
CARE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  health  care 
system  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Thirty-seven  mil- 
lion Amerk:ans  are  uninsured  and  millk)ns 
more  underinsured.  ChiMren  are  denied  pedi- 
atric care;  pregnant  mothers  are  shut  out  of 
prenatal  care;  wortdng  parents  are  impover- 
ished by  unexpected  health  costs;  the  ekJerty 
are  denied  access  to  long-term  care;  and  our 
businesses  are  bankrupted  by  spiraling  health 
care  costs. 

Health  care  costs  are  out  of  control.  This 
year  we  spent  11.5  percent  of  our  GNP  on 
health  care,  more  than  any  otfier  major  indus- 
trialized nation.  Without  major  reforms,  we  will 
spend  15  percent  of  our  GNP  on  health  care, 
$1 .5  trillion,  by  the  year  2000. 

Even  though  we  spend  more,  our  health 
care  statistk:s  are  poorer  than  most  other  in- 
dustrialized countries.  We  rank  13th  in  life  ex- 
pectancy and  an  appalling  22d  in  preventing 
infant  nx>rtality.  Coincidentally,  we  are  also  the 
only  country  that  lacks  a  national  health  care 
program. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Universal 
Health  Care  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation 
would  establish  a  national,  single-payer  health 
insurance  program.  My  proposal  would  cut  the 
Nation's  health  care  costs,  while  guaranteeing 
comprehensive,  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

My  plan  would  cover  a  wide  range  of  con> 
prehensive  benefits  including  hospital  and 
physician  care,  long-term  care,  prescription 
drugs,  mental  health  servk:es,  dental  care, 
and  preventive  care. 

There  would  be  no  coinsurance  or 
deductibles  to  curtail  access  to  care  arxJ  corv 
sumers  woukj  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
doctors,  hospital,  or  health  care  provider. 

Providers  wouki  be  paid  on  a  prospective 
tiasis.  Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  would  t^e 
pakJ  monthly  based  on  global  budgets.  Physi- 
cians and  other  health  care  professionals 
woukJ  be  pakj  according  to  fee  schedules. 
Other  health  care  facilities  as  well  as  home 
health  servk:es,  home  and  community-based 
services,  and  group  practices  coukj  elect  to  be 
pakJ  based  on  glotsal  txidgets,  fee  schedules, 
or  anotfter  approved  prospective  payment  sys- 
tem, including  capitatkHi. 

The  program  woukJ  t>e  administered  at  both 
tfie  Federal  and  State  levels.  Each  year  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
wouid  establish  national  and  State  health 
budgets  specifying  health  spendng  tor  the 
year  and  how  that  amount  would  t>e  dwidad 
among  the  provided  services.  These  Ixidgets 
would  act  as  expendHure  targets,  so  thet  M  the 
budget  tor  a  asfvtoe  ware  eaceedsd.  the  Seo- 
letory  oouU  lower  payments  tor  that  service 


The  plan  is  Inenoed  primarily  through  in- 
oeaaes  in  payral  taxes,  personal  and  oor- 
porate  income  taxes,  and  Stsite  and  Federal 
contributions.  These  taxes  would  pay  tor  ai- 
moet  al  aspects  of  heaNh  care  so  that  even 
wNh  the  increases  in  taxes.  95  percent  of 
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Americans  would  pay  less  for  health  care.  The 
savings  are  dramatic:  families  with  average  In- 
comes of  $27,000  save  $1,400  a  year  on 
health  care  and  fanvNes  with  average  incomes 
of  $40,000  save  $1 ,500  a  year.  States  would 
save  at  least  $12  bJllkxi  in  health  cars  costs. 

The  bill  achieves  these  rentartuible  savings 
by  making  our  health  care  system  more  eflK 
cient  and  effective.  A  single-payer  system 
woukl  eliminate  the  vast  army  of  paper  push- 
ers now  emphjyed  ty  the  U.S.  healh  sys- 
tem— the  claims  reviewers  and  prooessors, 
the  billing  clert<s  and  collectton  agencies,  the 
advertising  operatk>ns  and  marketing  consult- 
ants. Not  surprisingly,  administrative  costs 
consume  just  2  percent  of  Medicare  expendi- 
tures, compared  to  about  11  percent  for  pri- 
vate health  insurance. 

Savings  are  further  achieved  by  alleviating 
the  administrative  txirden  on  providers.  They 
wouW  no  longer  have  to  keep  track  of  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  or  complicated  definitkKis 
of  insured  servces  in  hundreds  of  insurarx^e 
plans.  Currently,  18  percent  of  hospital  spend- 
ing Is  for  admtnistratkxi  and  tilling  arvj  ctose 
to  45  percent  of  gross  physkaan  inconte  goes 
toward  t>illing.  Conservative  estimates  show 
the  Natron  could  save  $70  tnllkwi  through  a 
single-payer  system. 

In  addition  to  cutting  administrative  expendi- 
tures, the  bill  contains  costs  by  reimtxjrsing 
providers  on  a  prospective  basis  and  tiy  es- 
tablishing expenditure  targets.  Research 
shows  that  other  countries  have  contained 
costs  by  controlling  reimtxjrsement. 

Desp^e  previous  attempts  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  payers  to  control  costs 
through  prospective  payment,  health  care  in- 
flation has  risen  by  twk^e  as  much  as  general 
Inflation  over  the  past  decade.  Inflation  will 
continue  at  this  rate  tiecause  our  current  sys- 
tem provkles  rx)  mechanism  to  control  it. 
When  one  payer  tries  to  contain  health  care 
costs,  providers  simply  shift  these  costs  to 
others.  Only  a  single-payer  system  can  effec- 
tively control  medial  inflatkxi  because  it  pie- 
vents  provkJers  from  shifting  costs. 

Some  of  the  waste  in  our  system  directly 
harms  patients.  Groundkeeping  research  has 
produced  evklence  of  resources  squandered 
in  practees  ranging  from  unnecessary 
hysterectomies  to  superfluous  lab  tests.  Study- 
ing a  sample  of  heart-t>ypass  operations,  re- 
searchers at  the  Rand  Corp.  concluded  that 
14  percent  were  inappropriate  and  30  percent 
were  questionable. 

Eliminatirig  this  waste  in  medkane  wouM 
save  both  lives  and  billnns  of  doHars.  For  this 
reason,  the  bill  incorporates  Medcare's  prao- 
tKe  gukleiines  and  outcomes  research  provi- 
skxis  and  expands  them  to  cover  the  entire 
heaNh  system.  These  guidaines  would  go  far 
to  improve  the  quaity  of  care  in  our  heatti 
care  systam. 

Some  people  fear  that  a  single-payer  as- 
tern would  to«l  to  heatti  care  raMoninB.  The 
truth  is  »iat  fie  IMtod  SMsa  Aaad^  lalonB 
cere.  A  recent  study  showed  iial  dBotora  keat 
winsured  persons  dWsieiMy  fan  thay  kMl 
inswed  peraont.  The  uninaurad  are  la«  lii^ 
to  be  given  routine  ritognoeic  tseto.  lees  BBsly 
to  undsigo  key  sugical  pnoadurea.  and  more 
■tely  to  dto  during  fialr  stay  in  a  hoapM.  TNi 
study  BusMles  that  ths  Unisd  Stales  ratlor* 
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care  in  the  cruelest  way  imaginable,  based  on 
the  ability  to  pay. 

Ttiis  bill  would  grant  every  citizen  equal  ac- 
cess to  all  aspects  of  health  care.  There  would 
be  no  papenMork,  go  gaps  in  coverage,  and 
no  t)arriers  to  care.  Medical  care  would  de- 
pend on  a  professional  assessment  of  medical 
need  rather  than  on  insurance  status. 

Many  have  heard  tiorror  stories  of  waiting 
lines  for  essential  procedures  in  countries  with 
national  health  programs.  For  the  most  par!. 
these  stories  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
Ttie  United  States,  however,  has  its  own  hor- 
ror stories.  Americans  being  treated  in  hospitfil 
emergency  rooms,  particularly  in  big  cities,  are 
forced  to  wait  hours  for  critical  care.  Some 
people  are  routinely  turned  away  from  private 
hospitals  and  forced  to  travel  to  public  hos- 
pitals. These  economic  transfers,  estimated  at 
250,000  annually  in  the  United  States,  often 
result  in  serious  delays  in  treatment,  cause 
long-term  harm,  and  have  cost  some  patients 
their  lives. 

People  In  other  countries  do  not  wait  for  €■  it- 
ical  care.  The  delays  that  have  been  reported 
typically  reflect  management  or  sch<»dullng 
problems  rather  than  chronic  shortages  of  fa- 
cilities. 

A  single-payer  system  v/ould  not  cause  long 
delays  in  this  country  either.  The  United 
States  is  already  over-supplied  with  the  new- 
est technologies.  This  over-supply  will  not  dis- 
appear under  a  national  health  program. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  spends  more  of 
its  GNP  on  health  care  ttian  any  other  country. 
This  bill  would  continue  that  level  of  spending 
to  assure  that  there  are  adequate  facilities  and 
technologies  available  to  avoid  rationing  prob- 
lems while  promoting  innovative  research  and 
guaranteeing  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
resources. 

The  time  for  change  is  now.  Opinion  sur- 
veys mdKate  that  nearly  three  of  four  Ameri- 
cans favor  some  form  of  a  national  health  care 
program.  This  is  even  higher  than  in  the  early 
1970's  wtien  more  than  a  dozen  initiatives  for 
national  health  insurance  were  introduced  in 
Congress,  including  one  sponsored  by  a  Re- 
publican President. 

We  did  not  get  national  health  in  the  I970's 
because,  though  the  majority  agreed  that  we 
needed  a  national  health  program,  they  dis- 
agreed on  wtiether  it  should  be  a  universal 
plan  or  a  mixed  private-and-public  plan.  This 
disagreement  sti^engthened  the  influence  of 
those  who  did  not  want  the  current  system 
changed. 

For  a  national  health  care  program  to  t)e  en- 
acted, supporters  need  to  decide  between  a 
multipayer  system  and  a  single-payer  system. 
I  favor  a  single-payer  system  because  it  is  the 
most  efficient  way  to  administer  and  finance 
health  care.  A  multipayer  system  places  an  in- 
ordinate burden  on  business.  My  plan  would 
spread  costs  over  all  segments  of  society  be- 
cause everytxxJy  should  pay  their  fair  share 
for  healthcare. 

My  proposal  does  not  attempt  to  answer 
every  detail.  It  is  intended  as  a  framework  for 
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how  a  national  health  insurance  program 
should  be  staictured.  I  look  fonward  to  working 
with  others  interested  in  health  care  reform 
arxl  welcome  suggestions  for  improving  my 
plan.  Above  all,  I  hope  my  proposal  will  spur 
debete  on  the  issue  of  national  health  insur- 
ance and  move  us  closer  to  solving  cur  health 
care  crisis. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
Descriptio.n  of  the  Russo  Universal 
Health  Care  Plan 

This  proposal  would  establish  a  national, 
single-payer  health  insurance  program  that 
would  cut  the  nation's  health  care  costs, 
while  guaranteeing-  comprehensive,  quality 
he.-lth  care  for  all  Americans. 

benefits  and  eligibility 

The  federal  government  would  provide 
health  insurance  for  all  U.S.  citizens.  Citi- 
zens would  receive  a  health  insurance  card 
entitling  them  to  the  nation&l  health  insur- 
ance benefits. 

These  benefits  include; 

-■Ml  medically  ntcescary  hospital  services 
iwitih  a  45  day  limit  for  mental  health  serv- 
ice.?) 

N'orsing  facility  services 

Hems  health  services 

Hcspice  care 

.Medical  and  other  health  services  fur- 
nisijed  by  health  care  professionals  author- 
ized to  provide  services  under  state  law  (with 
a  lirnit  of  20  outpatient  psychotherapy  and 
coutseling  visits  a  year) 

Dental  and  vision  services 

Prescription  drugs 

Preventive  care 

Home  and  community-based  services  for 
persons  with  difficulty  performing  at  least 
two  activities  of  daily  living  (ADLs) 

Other  medical  or  health  care  items  or  serv- 
ices as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Seryices  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

There  would  be  no  coinsurance  or 
deductibles  and  consumers  would  be  free  to 
choose  their  own  doctors,  hospital,  or  health 
cara  provider  of  their  choice.  Providers 
would  be  prohibited  from  charging  more 
than  they  received  from  the  government. 

PAYMENTS  TO  PROVIDERS 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  would  be  paid 
monthly  based  on  prospective  global  budgets 
established  annually  through  negotiations 
with  the  designated  government  agency  and 
reviewed  by  State  Advisory  Boards.  Pay- 
ments for  capital-related  items  and  direct 
medical  education  would  be  budgeted  and  al- 
located separately. 

Physicians  and  other  health  care  profes- 
sionals would  be  reimbursed  according  to  fee 
schedules  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  adjusted  by 
geographic  region.  The  Secretary  would  be 
advised  on  the  fee  schedules  by  the  Physi- 
cian Payment  Review  Comm.ission  and  the 
Health  Care  Payment  Review  Commission. 

Other  health  care  facilities  as  well  as  home 
health  services,  home  and  community-based 
services,  and  group  practices  could  elect  to 
be  reimbursed  based  on  global  budgets,  fee 
schedules,  or  another  approved  prospective 
payment  system,  including  capitation,  pro- 
vided their  choice  is  approved  by  the  des- 
ignated government  a?cncy. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  would  administer  the  program  at 
the  national  level  and  the  state  could  choose 
to  administer  the  program  at  the  state  level. 

Each  year  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  establish  a  national 
health  budget  and  state  health  budgets 
specifying  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  health 
that  year  and  how  that  money  would  be  di- 
vided vnong  the  provided  services.  These 
budgets  would  act  as  expenditure  targets,  so 
that  if  the  budget  for  a  service  were  ex- 
ceeded, the  Secretary  could  lower  payments 
for  thac  service  the  following  year. 

The  Secretary  would  establish  separate 
budgets  for  capital  expenses  and  direct  medi- 
cal education,  and  specify  how  this  money 
would  he  divided  among  the  states.  States 
would  allocate  these  funds  within  their  state 
to  assure  a  fair  and  efficient  distribution  of 
resources. 

The  national  budget  would  be  increased 
every  year  based  on  inflation  and  growth  in 
our  GroiBs  National  Product.  Advisory  Boards 
representing  both  consumers  and  health  care 
providers  would  advise  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  program  at  both  the  state  and 
federal  levels. 

The  Secretary  or  State  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  qualified  entities  to  process 
claims.  Only  one  contract  would  be  allowed 
per  statae. 

FINANCING 

The  program  would  be  financed  through  a 
new  6  percent  payroll  tax  on  employers,  an 
increase  in  the  corporate  income  tax  from  34 
percent  to  38  percent  for  businesses  with 
more  than  $75,000  in  profits,  increases  in  the 
personal  income  tax  from  15,  28,  31  i>ercent  to 
15,  30,  34  percent  with  a  top  rate  at  38  percent 
for  families  with  incomes  over  $200,000,  re- 
forms Of  the  tax  code,  a  long  term  care/ 
health  premium  equal  to  the  Part  B  pre- 
mium plus  $25/month  for  the  elderly  above 
120  percent  of  poverty,  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  benefits  included 
as  taxable  income  from  SO  percent  to  85  per- 
cent, sttate  payments  equal  to  85  percent 
state  Medicaid  effort  plus  an  annual  per  cap- 
ita fee  of  $85,  and  federal  contributions  equal 
to  current  spending  on  health  care. 

All  revenues  collected  for  health  care 
would  be  placed  into  a  National  Health  Trust 
Fund  and  could  only  be  used  for  health  care 
expenses. 

The  attached  chart  illustrates  the  effect  of 
the  tax  changes  on  business,  the  non-elderly, 
the  elderly,  states,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

QUALITY  OF  CARE 

The  hill  would  apply  the  outcomes  re- 
search and  practice  guideline  provisions  re- 
cently incorporated  into  Medicare  to  the  en- 
tire national  health  care  system. 

OTHER  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

PersoBs  currently  covered  under  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  CHAMPUS,  the  Department  of 
Veteran's  Affairs  health  program,  and  other 
federal  health  programs  would  be  covered 
under  this  proposal.  All  US  citizens  would  be 
entitled  to  identical  benefits  from  the  health 
care  provider  of  their  choice. 
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YORK.  NE.  SAHJTES  U.S.  FORCES 
IN  TIIE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  policy- 
makers try  to  make  sense  of  the  recent  con- 
flict in  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  would  cjo  well  to 
consider  what  people  in  the  American  heart- 
land are  saying.  It  is  the  small  communities 
across  America  that  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  disproportionate  numt)ers  to  per- 
form military  service,  and  consequently,  large 
numbers  of  our  troops  now  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  from  smalltown  America.  Thus, 
the  support  that  these  communities  dem- 
onstrated is  particuiarty  signtficanL 

This  Memt>er  would  point  to  one  such  conv 
munity,  York,  NE.  An  edrtorial  in  the  Fetxuary 
28  edtion  of  the  York  News  Times  summed 
upkx^al  attitudes: 

"Support  for  President  Bush  and  our 
troope  has  l>een  visibly  apparent  here  in 
York  and  throughout  the  country.  Fla^  on 
main  street,  letters  and  cards  for  our  troops, 
and  simple  gestures  for  family  here  at  home 
have  created  an  unspoken  bond  that  helped 
us  all  cope  with  what  was  happening.  That 
concern  could  turn  into  a  joyous  celebration 
as  our  local  sons  and  daughters  may  soon  be 
coming  home  f^m  the  desert. 

While  nearly  all  Amarwans  share  tnis  senti- 
ment, few  have  said  it  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  (his  Member  wouM  ask  to 
ptaoe  axoerpla  of  this  adtorial  by  Mr.  Kurt 
Johnson,  entHted  "Peace  Is  in  the  Air  in  the 
Mkkle  East,"  into  the  Record.  H  is  com- 
mended to  coleaguas. 

[From  the  York  News  Times,  Feb.  »,  1991] 

PKACI  Is  in  TBI  AIR  IN  THB  MiDDLX  KABT 

(By  jLurt  Johnson) 
Olven  what  we  know  now,  there  can  l>e  no 
question  that  Prssidsnt  Bush  was  correct  in 
Ills  asseoament  of  the  crisis  in  tlie  Bflddle 
Bast  and  that  military  might  was  the  only 
thing  his  adversary  would  understand.  No 


amount  of  time,  economic  sanctions  or  Unit- 
ed Nations'  resolutions  would  have  con- 
vinced Saddam  Hussein  that  he  and  his 
tanks  did  not  belong  in  Kuwait. 

If  peace  does  in  fact  persist,  this  will  likely 
go  down  as  one  of  the  most  one-sided  wars  In 
world  history.  Preliminary  estimates  show 
as  many  as  100,000  dead  Iraqis,  versus  79  dead 
allied  servicemen  and  women.  Add  to  that 
the  astounding  Iraqi  military  destruction 
and  the  impact  of  more  than  100,000  air  at- 
tacks and  you  have  as  complete  and  undis- 
puted a  victory  as  U.S.  leaders  could  have 
hoped  for. 

Let  there  be  no  question,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  suffered  from  this  tragic 
turn  of  events.  All  things  considered,  79  lives 
is  miraculously  low,  but  to  those  79  families 
the  loss  was  utterly  devastating. 

The  Persian  Gulf  War  has  also  cost  the  na- 
tion billions  of  dollars  at  a  time  when  a 
struggling  economy  is  making  it  difficult 
enough  to  tend  to  our  own  domestic  woes. 
Severe  and  immediate  problems  here  at 
home  have  simply  taken  a  backseat  for  the 
past  seven  months,  the  impact  of  which  will 
be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Nonetheless,  support  for  President  Bush 
and  our  troops  has  been  visibly  apparent 
here  in  York  and  throughout  the  country. 
Flags  on  main  street,  letters  and  cards  for 
our  troope  and  simple  gestures  for  family 
here  at  home  have  created  an  unspoken  bond 
that  helped  us  all  cope  with  what  was  hap- 
pening. That  support  could  turn  into  a  Joy- 
ous celebration  as  our  local  "Sons  and 
daughters"  may  soon  be  coming  home  from 
the  desert. 

There  is  cause  to  be  optimistic  today. 
Though  tremendous  questions  about  the  po- 
litical future  in  the  Mideast  and  the  ulti- 
mate U.S.  role  there  remain,  the  fighting  has 
ended.  Countless  prayers  have  been  an- 
swered. 


HONEST  CAMPAIGN  ACT 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Honest  Campaign  Act.  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  special  interest  groupe  In  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  and.  alternatively,  to 
increase  the  influence  of  indivkjual  voters  arxl 
the  political  parties  in  such  electkxis. 

The  underiying  goals  are  to  make  races 
more  competitive,  and  to  make  Representa- 
tives more  accountat}le  to  the  people  wtw 
elect  them.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  reduce 
\he  amounts  special  interest  groups,  especially 
politk^al  actkKi  committees,  can  give,  both  in 
dollar  terms  and  overaN  percentage  terms,  and 
to  require  tfiat  tf>e  majority  of  a  carxMate's 
money  come  from  his  or  tier  own  dtetrict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  ttie  biM  in 
ttie  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  ask  for  my  col- 
leagues' support. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assmbled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Honest  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1991". 

SEC  1.  BBDUCnONS  IN  UMtTATMm  AMOUKT 
FOB  NONPABTT  MULnCANDaMlS 
POLITICAL  OOSOamB  OOWIWBU- 
THMa   TO   CANDHMT 


Section  315(aX2XA)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.B.C.  441a(aX2XA)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "SS.OOO"  the 
following:  ".  except  that.  In  the  case  of  a 
nonparty  multicaadldate  political  commit- 
tee, the  limitation  shall  be  ASOO". 
SBC  S.  PBaCENTAGB  UmTAnOM  ON  NOMrsMriT 

muLTKMmmam  muncM.  oom- 

Sectlon  315  of  the  Psdsral  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (3  U.S.C.  441a)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sab- 
section: 
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"(1)  As  of  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter. 
the  total  of  nonparty  multlcandldate  politi- 
cal committee  contributions  accepted  by  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  with  respect  to 
an  election  may  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
total  of  contributions  accepted  from  all 
sources  with  respect  to  the  election. '". 

SEC  4.  RESTRICTION  ON  CCM«rrROL  OF  CERTAIN 
TlfPES  OF  POLITICAL  COMMITTEES 
BY  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
CANDIDATES. 

Section  302  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  432)  is  amended  by 
adding'  at  the  end  the  following'  new  sub- 
section: 

"(j)  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  may  not  control  u 
politial  committee  other  than  an  authorized 
committee  of  the  candidate,  .^s  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  "control'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  political  committee,  control 
with  respect  to  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures by  the  committee.". 

SEC.  5.  PROHIBITION  OF  BUNDLING  BY.  AND 
TRANSFERS  BETWEEN,  NONPARTY 
MULTICANDIDATE  POLITICAL  COM- 
MITTEE& 

Section  315<a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Ca.Ti- 
palgn  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  A  nonparty  multicandidate  political 
committee  may  not^ 

"(A)  act  as  an  intermediary  or  conduit 
with  respect  to  a  contribution  to  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office;  or 

"(B)  make  a  contribution  to.  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  amount  to.  another  nonparty 
multicandidate  political  committee.  ". 

SEC.  6.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ELECTION 
LIMITATION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM  PERSONS  OTHER  THA.N  LOCAL 
INDIVIDUAL  RESIDENTS. 

Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a).  as  amended 
by  section  3.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(JKl)  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  may  not,  with  re- 
spect to  an  election,  accept  contributions 
trom  persons  other  than  local  individual 
residents  totaling  in  excess  of  the  total  of 
contributions  accepted  from  such  residents. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'local  Individual  resident'  means  an  individ- 
ual who  resides  in  a  county,  any  part  of 
which  is  in  the  congressional  district  in- 
volved.". 
SEC.  7.  SOFT  MONEY  PROVISIO.N. 

Title  in  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SOFT  MONEY 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  Any  amount  solicited,  re- 
ceived or  spent  by  a  national.  State,  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party,  by  a  corpora- 
tion, by  a  labor  organization,  or  by  an  orga- 
nization described  In  section  501(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  if  such  amount  is  so- 
licited, received,  or  spent  in  connection  with 
a  Federal  election.  No  part  of  such  amount 
may  be  allocated  to  a  non-Federal  account 
or  otherwise  maintained  in,  or  paid  from,  an 
account  that  Is  not  subject  to  this  .^^ct.  This 
section  sh&ll  not  apply  to  amounts  described 
In  section  301(b)(B)(viii). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•in  connection  with  a  Federal  election'  in 
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clufles  any  activity  that  may  affect  a  Fed- 
eral election,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  following: 

"(1)  Voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activities. 

"(2)  Generic  activities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  broadcasting,  newspaper, 
magazine,  billboard,  mail,  or  similar  type  of 
conomuni cation  or  public  advertising. 

■(3)  Campaign  materials  which  identify  a 
Federal  candidate,  regardless  of  any  other 
candidate  who  may  also  be  identified.". 

SEC.  a  LIMITATION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  LABOR  ORGANTZA- 
TIONS. 

Section  316(b)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paifn  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441b(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "political 
committee."  after  "campaign  committee,"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(ChA)  Subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  apply  ir  the  case  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization which  provides  to  employees 
v.-itbin  the  bargaining  unit  represented  by 
the  labor  organization,  at  least  once  annu- 
ally, and  to  new  employees,  within  30  days 
aftar  commencement  of  their  employment, 
written  notification  designed  in  a  manner  to 
inform  any  such  employee  of  the  following 
information  and  representations: 

"(ii  No  employee  is  required  actually  to 
join  the  labor  organization,  and  if  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  purports  to  re- 
quire membership  in  the  labor  organization, 
or  the  payment  of  any  amounts  to  the  labor 
organization,  the  employee  instead  may  pay 
an  agency  fee  to  the  labor  organization. 

"(ii)  The  amount  of  the  agency  fee  for  the 
current  year  and  the  amount  of  union  mem- 
'oerahip  dues,  initiation  fees,  and  assessments 
for  the  current  year. 

"(ill)  Employees  who  choose  to  join  the 
union  will  be  subject  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion's reasonable  internal  rules,  regulations, 
and  discipline. 

"(tv)  Employees  who  resign  from  the  labor 
organization  may  do  so  without  being  sub- 
ject to  internal  union  discipline  for  any  post- 
resignation  conduct. 

"(v)(l)  The  amount  of  the  agency  fee  for 
the  current  year  is  limited  to  the  employee's 
pro  rata  cost  of  the  labor  organization's  ex- 
clusive representation  services  to  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  unit. 

"(11)  Such  services  are  limited  to  collective 
bargaining  contract  administration  and 
grievance  adjustment  expenses. 

"(Ill)  Such  cost  (Which  shall  be  based  on 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  of  the 
labor  organization,  unless  such  year  is  not 
representative  of  the  labor  organization's  fi- 
nancial performance  or  history)  has  been  (or 
will  be  within  a  reasonable  time  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  months)  verified  by  an  independent 
certified  public  accountant  who  has  made  an 
examination  of  a  financial  statement  specifl- 
caliy  designed  to  determine  such  exclusive 
repnesentation  costs.  Such  financial  state- 
ment shall,  at  a  minimum,  constitute  an  ex- 
amination of  a  special  report  (as  Interpreted 
by  taie  Association  of  Independent  Certified 
Public  Accountants). 

"'Vi)  A  copy  of  au  agency  fee  report  shall 
be  given  to  each  employee  on  an  annual  basis 
and.  in  the  case  of  new  employees,  within  30 
days  of  employment. 

■ivli)  A  procedure  is  in  place  promptly  to 
determine  those  costs  which  are  chargeable 
to  agency  fee  payors,  and  such  procedures 
are  fully  explained  in  the  agency  fee  report 
or  a  document  distributed  with  it. 
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"(vlU)  Due  regard  Is  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  labor  organization  holds  a  fiduciary  posi- 
tion of  trust  with  respect  to  the  employees  It 
represents  and  that  the  rights  of  employees 
freely  to  associate  are  not  to  be  Infringed 
any  more  than  necessary  for  the  labor  orga- 
nization to  defray  Its  reasonable  costs  of  pro- 
viding exclusive  representation  services. 

"(B)  Any  labor  organization  which  does 
not  satlsy  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  finance  the  expenditures  specified 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2)  with  funds  properly  collected  for  its 
separate,  segregated  political  fund.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2)  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  communications  expressly  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  any  clearly  identified 
candidate  for  Federal  office.". 

SEC.  9.  INCREASE  IN  CERTAIN  LIMITATION 
AMOUNTS  APPUCABLE  TO  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BY  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  CSo.NTRiBUTiONS  TO  CANDIDATES.— Sec- 
tion 315(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(l)(A))  is 
am.endad  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500". 

(b)  AHNUAL  Limitation.— The  first  sentence 
of  section  315(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(3))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000  in  any  cal- 
endar year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$50,000  in  any  calendar  year,  except  that 
contributions  by  individuals  to  political 
commictees  of  political  parties  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  computation  of  aggregate 
contributions  for  the  purpose  of  this  sen- 
tence.", 

SEC.  10.  REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON  POLITI- 
CAL PARTY  COMMITTEE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  CANDIDATES. 

Section  415  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a).  as  amended 
by  sections  3  and  6.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  limitation  amount  applicable 
to  contributions  to  candidates  shall  apply  to 
contributions  to  candidates  by  political  com- 
mittees of  political  parties.". 

SEC.  11.  FULL  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
PUBUC  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  rv  of 
subchajjter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  nonrefund- 
able personal  credits)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing aftar  section  23  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  24.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
PUBUC  OFFICE. 

•■(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed,  subject  to  the 
limitations  in  subsection  (b),  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  of  all  political  contributions,  payment 
of  whiclj  is  made  by  the  Uxpayer  within  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b>  LIMITATIONS.  - 

"(1)  Maximum  credit.— The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  <2,500  ($5,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  re- 
turn un4er  section  6013). 

"(2)  'Verification.— A  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
fKJlitical  contribution  only  if  the  contriou- 
tion  is  Terified  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations. 

"(c)  t)EFiNrnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section-^ 

"(1)  i'oLmcAL  co.ntribution.— The  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  oC  money  to— 
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"(A)  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  elective  public  office  in  any 
primary,  general,  or  special  election,  for  use 
by  the  individual  to  further  the  candidacy  of 
the  Individual  for  nomination  or  election  to 
the  office, 

"(B)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  or  not  incorporated)  orga- 
nized and  operated  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing,  or  attempting  to  influ- 
ence, the  nomination  or  election  of  1  or  more 
individuals  who  are  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  for  use  by  the 
committee,  association,  cr  organization  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  the  Individual  or  in- 
dividuals for  nomination  or  election  to  the 
office, 

■■(C)  the  national  committee  of  a  national 
political  party. 

■•(D)  the  State  committee  of  a  national  po- 
litical party  as  designated  by  the  national 
committee  of  the  party,  or 

■•(E)  a  local  committee  of  a  national  politi- 
cal party  as  designated  by  the  State  commit- 
tee of  the  party  designated  under  subpara- 
graph (D). 

■•(2)  Candidate.— The  term  ■candidate" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  an  individual 
who — 

■•(A)  publicly  announces  before  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  contribution  or  gift  is 
made  that  the  individual  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  the  office,  and 

■■(B)  meets  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
law  to  hold  the  office. 

■•(3)  National  political  PARTi-.— The  term 
'national  political  party'  means — 

'■(A)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made  dur- 
ing a  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  in  which 
the  electors  of  President  and  'Vice  President 
are  chosen,  a  political  party  presenting  can- 
didates or  electors  for  such  offices  on  the  of- 
ficial election  ballot  of  10  or  more  States,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made  dur- 
ing any  other  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  a 
political  party  which  met  the  qualifications 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President. 

"(4)  State  and  local.— The  term  'State' 
means  the  various  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  term  'local'  means  a  political 
subdivision  or  part  thereof,  or  2  or  more  po- 
litical subdivisions  or  parts  thereof,  of  a 
State. 

"(d)  Cross  References.— 

■■(1)  For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(j). 

"(2)  For  treatment  of  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments as  States  (and  the  subdivisions  of  In- 
dian tribal  governments  as  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States),  see  section  7871.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  642  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)  Political  Contribution  Credit.— An 
estate  or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  cred- 
it against  tax  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  office  provided  by  section  24." 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  7871(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  Indian  tribal  governments 
treated  as  States  for  certain  purposes)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(E),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  before 
such  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 
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"(A)  section  24(c)(4)  (denning  State  for 
purposes  of  credit  for  contributions  to  can- 
didates for  public  office),". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  23  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.    24.    Contributions    to    candidates    for 
public  office." 

(c)    Effbctivts    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1992. 
SEC.  12.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS, 

(a)  Transfer  of  Definition.- Section  301 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  U.S.C.  431)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(201  The  term  'multicandidate  political 
committee'  means  a  political  committee 
which  has  been  registered  under  section  303 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months,  which 
has  received  contributions  from  more  than  50 
persons,  and.  except  for  any  State  political 
party  organization,  has  made  contributions 
to  5  or  more  candidates  for  Federal  office.'". 

(b)  C0NF0R.MING  AMENDMENT.— Section 
315(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  November  4,  1992. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  ANY 
INEQUITY  IN  THE  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES PAY  COMPARABILITY 
ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICLT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1991 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
joined  by  my  colleagues  from  Connecticut,  to 
introduce  legislation  which  wiH  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1990,  the  Presidenrs  pay  re- 
form measure.  The  t)ill  would  grant  a  pay  raise 
to  Federal  employees  working  in  Connecticut 
but  outside  the  New  York  Consolidated  K4etro- 
politan  Statistical  Area. 

The  issue  of  Federal  pay  reform  has  been 
a  very  controversial  one  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  one  of  grave  concern  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Federal  workers  across  this 
country.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  increas- 
ing pay  gap  between  private  and  putilic  sector 
employees.  The  Presidents  Commission  of 
Federal  Pay  Reform  says  that  Federal  pay 
falls  short  of  the  private  sector  by  28  percent, 
and  t>ecause  of  this  growing  gap  Congress 
last  year  began  to  correct  the  problem. 

Last  year,  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law,  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  ComparatMlity  Act  of  1990.  An  important 
step  in  the  commencement  of  overall  Federal 
pay  reform,  this  law  attempts  to  close  the  Fed- 
eral pay  gap  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
This  will  tie  a  complicated  process.  And  frank- 
ly, it  is  long  overdue. 

While  the  forrral  process  of  pay  comparabil- 
ity begins  in  1994,  interim  pay  adjustments  of 
up  to  8  percent  of  base  pay  will  be  paid  to 
General  Schedule  employees  working  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country.  In  fact,  this  step  has 
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already  begun  in  three  areas  of  the  country: 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Uem  Yortt 

I  am  particulariy  concerned  that  at  least  one 
of  these  areas  is  inconsistently  and  aibitrarily 
divkted.  Speciffcally,  I  refer  to  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey-Connecticut  CMSA.  This  area  In- 
cludes the  southwestem  portk>n  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Only  workers  in  that  part  of  the 
State  will  receive  the  8-percent  adjustment. 
while  all  other  workers  have  been  left  behind. 
This  is  true  even  though  our  small  State  is 
considered  by  some  Federal  agencies  to  be 
one  Federal  district.  By  dividing  it,  several 
problems  will  arise.  This  new  system  will  cre- 
ate severe  management  problems  and  also 
exacertsate  already  existing  problems  with  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  Federal  personnel. 

Economic  factors  and  the  high  costs  of 
labor  throughout  the  State  indicate  that  other 
areas  should  also  be  included  in  this  tenv 
porary  emergency  adjustment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  wouM  extend 
the  8-percent  increase  to  General  Schedule 
employees  and  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers throughout  the  State  of  Connectkxit  who 
were  excluded  from  the  President's  eartier  in- 
terim adjustment.  We  in  Connecticut  believe 
this  to  be  only  fair  given  the  complicatk>ns  that 
arise  from  dividing  our  small  State. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  correcting 
this  severe  inequity. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  GUAM 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  1521,  Martin 
Luther's  argument  for  "Justificatkxi  by  Faith 
Ak>ne"  before  tfie  Diet  of  Worms  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  a 
revotutkxi  that  wouk)  sweep  Europe  and  mark 
forever  the  end  of  the  feudal  system  there.  In 
that  same  year,  there  were  protests  on  the 
continent  against  the  Spanish  siege  of  Mexco, 
but  to  no  avail.  The  Aztec  Empire  feN  and 
Mexk»  was  subjugated.  Elsewhere  in  the  New 
Worid,  Ponce  de  Leon  made  his  second  lend- 
ing in  Fkxida,  where  the  natives — surmising 
pertiaps  that  his  presence  dkJ  not  bode  well 
for  their  future— promptly  attacked  and  mor- 
tally wounded  him. 

Out  in  the  Pacific,  Magellan—for  the  time 
being  at  least— was  faring  somewhat  better. 
There,  he  made  the  first  landlal.  t>y  a  Euro- 
pean, on  Guam.  Given  the  sweep  of  Nstorval 
events  in  Europe,  given  ttw  scope  of  tfie 
Spanish  conquest  of  the  Americas,  this  larxl- 
ing  was  Httle  noted,  except  by  ttw  oU  people, 
the  original  people  of  Guam,  wtw— perplexed 
by  this  strarige,  bearded  man's  refusal  to  ex- 
change gifts— enforced  their  tradRnn  on  him, 
and  promptly  had  one  of  their  own  killed  by 
European  gunfire. 

Magellan's  visit  470  years  ago  today 
marked  the  t)eginning  of  a  process.  Since 
then,  the  people  of  Guam  have  been  coto- 
nized,  proselytized.  CatholKtzed,  patronized, 
naturalized,  democratized,  and  subsklized. 
Guam  has  fallen  under  Spanish,  American, 
Japanese,  and  again  American  rule.  But  never 
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in  those  470  years  have  we  been  asked  what 
we  as  a  people  wanted  Discovery  continued 
at  the  pace  of  the  discoverer.  It  was  his  choice 
to  uncover  or  cover  at  his  will  what  he  wished 
to  know  about  us,  and  it  was  our  lot  to  remain 
mute  to  the  process.  The  attitude  developed 
that  the  foreigners'  right  to  dominate  the  land 
was  established  by  their  finding  it,  and  the 
people— like  the  fkxa  and  fauna— had  no  al- 
ternative txjt  to  acquiesce  in  silerve. 

The  Spanish  made  Guam  their  own,  but 
never  dkJ  they  ask  the  Chamon-o  people,  the 
oW  people,  what  relationship  should  be  forged 
with  them.  Nor,  centuries  later,  when  the  Unit- 
ed States  took  control  of  the  island  did  it  ask 
the  descendants  of  those  Chamorros  and 
those  Spanish  what  association  should  be 
formed. 

The  year  1991  marks  another  anniversary 
as  well.  It  will  be  50  years  since  the  Japanese 
invaded  Guam  during  Worid  War  II,  making 
the  Territory  the  only  U.S.  possession  with  a 
signifKant  populatkin  to  be  occupied.  As  we 
have  seen  most  recently  in  Kuwait,  invading 
armies  are  reluctant  at  best  to  discuss  new 
politKai  relationships  with  their  conquered 
people.  And  ttie  Japanese  were  true  to  form. 
Nor  were  the  people  of  Guam  polled  when  the 
Americans  returned  as  to  what  relatkanship 
shoukj  be  established. 

The  Japanese  aside,  we  must  wonder  why 
the  cokxuzing  forces  never  asked  this  most 
fundamental  quesiton.  Perfiaps  they  felt  that 
the  new  order  tfiey  were  bringing  was  so  pro- 
gressive ttiat  the  people  coukJ  not  help  but  be 
overjoyed  to  emtxace  it.  Or  perhaps  the  ugly 
hand  of  racism  was  at  work,  and  they  believed 
the  people  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween freedom  and  subjugation. 

Whatever  the  case,  with  the  close  of  the 
war  and  with  increased  education  opportuni- 
ties becoming  availatile  to  tfie  people  of 
Guam,  those  of  my  generatkm  realized  the 
dsperities  we  had  accepted  without  question 
for  so  fong  dkj  not  have  to  be  the  case.  It  was 
88  if  we  had  been  bom  bund  and  then  miracu- 
lously had  been  given  sight  It  came  as  a 
shock  to  realize  that  darkness  was  not  inevi- 
labie  nor  the  natural  state  of  the  worid.  And  so 
it  was  we  who  realized  that  we  were  not  a 
•econd-dass  people.  Invisible  barriers  were 
Juit  that— invisible  and  without  reason.  New 
horizons  revealing  incredible  vistas  began  to 
open  before  us.  We  had  been  toM  for  genera- 
lionB.  tor  example,  that  shoukJ  we  join  the 
Navy,  we  were  worthy  to  serve  as  servants, 
as  stawante.  My  generation  began  to  ask: 
Why  not  offioers?  Aixl  there  was  no  reply. 

And  80  stowty  at  first,  and  then  with  accel- 
eraUng  forces,  we  set  out  on  a  quest  to 
acNsve  our  setMetormination  as  a  people. 

Genuine  seikJelerminatton,  if  the  word  is  to 
hSM  any  maanino.  is  a  self-help  program.  If 
you  kuly  wwK  H.  M  it  tniy  means  anything  to 
you.  you  must  reach  out  for  it  and  grasp  H  as 
yourowa 

T?w  people  of  Guam  have  been  remarkably 
suooMsM  in  foNHng  our  quest 

Tlw  iMinsrs  and  Ishsonen.  who  labored  so 
unraisninoly  for  thsir  fannies  before  and  dur- 
*"0  ths  wv.  found  themselvss  tbOkm  in  new 
■rams  ««h  the  war^  end.  and  today  ttwy 
stong  wMi  their  sons  and  daughters  are  the 
' — ' 1  ptoneers.  poMical  leaders,  and  entre- 
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preneurs  gukjing  a  burgeoning  economy  that 
is  ttie  envy  of  the  central  Pacific  region. 

Economk:  change  brought  with  rt  cultural 
change.  From  an  ethnically  homogeneous 
community,  we  have  grown  into  a  modem, 
progressive,  multiethnic  society  proud  of  its 
cultural  harmony. 

The  economk;  and  cultural  changes  that 
have  forever  altered  the  face  of  Guam  were 
total^  Guam's  to  control.  Ironkally,  that  is  not 
the  case  in  the  area  of  politkal  self-determina- 
tion. I  say  ironkally  because  when  we  look  at 
the  changes  that  have  swept  and  continue  to 
sweep  through  Eastern  Europe,  we  see  exanv 
ple  after  example  of  the  people  wresting  politi- 
cal power  from  foreign  hands  or  the  pawns  of 
foreign  hands  and  taking  it  for  themselves. 
This  is  not  what  Guam  wants.  We  are  not 
seeking  separation  but  are  looking  instead  to 
form  a  closer  bond.  And  to  accomplish  this  we 
must  come  to  a  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ment with  the  administering  authority  of  the 
country  with  which  to  form  a  closer  tie — which 
in  this  case  is  the  United  States. 

What  is  astonishing  is  the  tremendous 
anrxjunt  of  misinformation  that  our  feltow  citi- 
zens in  the  various  States  have  atx)ut  Guam. 
They  are  continuously  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  full  rights  of  the  Constitution  do  not  apply 
to  the  Territory.  Even  our  closest  friends  are 
astounded  that  we  do  not  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  the  delegate  from  Guam  cannot 
vote  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  They  do  not 
comprehend  that  a  newly  arrived  immigrant  in 
the  United  States  will  within  a  few  short  years 
possess  more  political  rights  than  someone  on 
Guam  who  has  been  an  American  citizen  all 
his  life.  With  such  a  basic  lack  of  knowledge 
then,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  fellow  coun- 
tryman do  not  understand  Guam's  need  to 
achiak/e  a  new  political  relationship  or  the 
process  involved. 

The  people  of  Guam  have  set  in  motion  the 
mechanism  for  achieving  that  new  relatiorv 
ship.  But  having  begun  the  operation,  they 
must  leave  its  final  success  to  other  hands. 

Those  hands  are  the  two  Houses  of  this 
Congress,  this  House  of  the  American  people. 
But  where  ttie  judgments  of  other  courts  can 
be  appealed,  the  decision  of  the  Congress  will 
be  final.  In  a  very  real  sense  then,  you  here 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  Guam's 
Court  of  Last  Resort.  If  you  do  not  hear  our 
plea,  there  will  be  no  appeal  for  the  kind  of 
political  relationship  we  are  seeking  except  to 
leave  the  family,  which  is  an  option  we  neither 
seek  nor  want. 

GuSm's  quest  for  a  new  politnal  status  is,  of 
course,  a  two-edged  sword.  The  burden  falls 
heavily  on  Guam  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  gukl- 
ing  its  own  politk^al  future.  But  the  burden  also 
falls  heavily  on  the  United  States  to  do  wtiat 
it  must  to  extend  to  the  people  of  Guam  what 
it  champions  for  the  Baltk:  natkxis  and  the 
countiies  of  Eastem  Europe.  The  responsibility 
betongs  to  the  United  States  to  extend  to  its 
feltow  Americans  on  Guam  the  same  generos- 
ity of  spirit  that  it  bestows  on  all  wtw  come  to 
America's  shores  seeking  to  be  fuMy  incor- 
poratsd  into  the  American  family. 

It  is  indeed  a  muk  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
malady  in  our  system  when  the  fuH  rights  of 
citizenship  are  not  determined  t>y  who  you 
are— tn  American— but  by  where  you  reskle. 
Consider  this,  an  American  citizen  wtw  choos- 
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es  to  live  in  a  foreign  country  can  still  vote  for 
his  President  by  absentee  ballot  But  an  Amer- 
k:an  living  on  Guam  cannot 

With  no  one  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  for  us, 
we  have  done  so  ourselves.  In  the  at)sence  of 
any  effort  to  change  our  status,  we  have  as- 
sumed the  initiative.  We  have  weighed  the  op- 
tions and  have  chosen  commonwealth.  Now  is 
not  the  time  for  this  Congress  to  add  even  a 
day  to  those  470  years  of  stony  silence  to  the 
people  of  Guam.  Rather,  it  is  time  for  you  to 
say,  "Yes,  we  hear  you.  We  know  what  you 
want." 

I  he  West  discovered  Guam  470  years  ago. 
Unbeknownst  to  the  West,  however,  a  second 
discovery  has  taken  place.  Collectively  and 
spontaneously,  the  people  of  Guam  have 
come  to  realize  that  true  discovery  only  occurs 
when  yog  discover  yourself. 

We  ttie  people  of  Guam,  have  discovered 
ourselves.  And  in  doing  so,  we  have  discov- 
ered a  unique  people  with  a  unique  culture 
and  a  unk^ue  language.  We  have  discovered 
that  in  a  worW  that  homogenizes  away  cultural 
distinctions,  we  must  make  special  efforts  and 
take  special  care  to  keep  our  unk|ueness  in- 
tact. To  do  otherwise  would  ttetray  not  only 
those  who  have  gone  before  t)ut  those  who 
will  coma  after.  This  generation  has  chosen  to 
pursue  a  new  political  status  with  the  United 
States.  But  this  generation  is  also  the  meeting 
point  between  the  generatkjns  who  were  and 
those  stll  to  come,  Ijetween  what  was  and 
what  will  be.  In  looking  to  change  our  political 
status  when,  we  are  seeking  not  only  an  ex- 
tension of  rights  but  the  presen/ation  of  our 
people  and  culture. 


PROSPERITY  AND  PROPER 
TREATMENT  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS 


HON.  raOMAS  L  PETOI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 
Mr.  PEFRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  a  group  of  credit  union 
members  in  my  district.  My  remari^s  dealt  with 
the  prospects  and  proper  treatment  of  credit 
unions  as  we  conskfer  financial  institutions  re- 
form measures.  In  case  they  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  a  wkier  audience,  I  ask  that  these  re- 
marics  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Petri 

I'm  happy  to  be  here  today. 

You,  aa  memljers  of  Wisconsin  Axle  Credit 
Union,  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  A 
quick  glance  at  your  annual  report  tells  me 
this  meeting  promises  to  be  a  happy  occa- 
sion, becsuse  you've  had  a  very  good  year. 

I  congmtulate  Wisconsin  Axle  and  I  wish 
you  continued  success. 

Since  I  myself  am  a  member  o£  a  credit 
union,  I  know  full  well  the  benefits  of  be- 
longing. And  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  cred- 
it unions. 

During  my  first  days  In  Congress  twelve 
years  ago,  I  supported  allowing  Credit 
Unions  to  offer  checking  account  services, 
which  wu  an  important  advance  at  that 
time. 

I  have  l»een  a  supporter  of  credit  unions  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 
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Credit  unions  add  to  the  diversity  and  the 
strengrth  of  our  country's  flnancial  services 
overall. 

Our  economic  system  works  best  when 
there  are  a  variety  of  competitors  in  any 
given  marketplace. 

In  a  diversified  market,  some  entities  be- 
come generally  competitive,  and  some  be- 
come extremely  successful  in  various  niches 
of  the  market. 

Some  entities  just  struggle  along,  and 
some  fall  by  the  wayside. 

But  we  are  all  better  off,  because  the  com- 
petition gives  us  a  chance  to  keep  on  discov- 
ering better  ways  of  doing  things. 

It's  particularly  valuable  to  have  Wiscon- 
sin Axle  and  other  credit  unions  competing 
in  the  financial  services  markets  because 
your  basic  organizing  principle,  the  coopera- 
tive principle,  is  so  different  from  that  of 
your  competitors. 

This  unique  organizational  feature  adds  to 
the  diversity  from  which  comes  strength. 

The  cooperative  idea  is.  in  and  of  itself,  a 
most  appealing  one.  It  is  rooted  in  the  demo- 
cratic concept  of  people  with  like  interests 
and  objectives  freely  coming  together  to 
form  an  enterprise  whose  benefits  accrue  to 
all  its  members. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  this  whole 
cooperative  movement,  of  which  you  are  just 
one  part,  and  which  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history  in  Wisconsin. 

The  cooperative  principle  is  only  threaten- 
ing if  people  try  to  cooperate  to  gain  a  mo- 
nopoly in  some  area,  because  then  it  can  be 
used  to  deny  opportunity  to  others. 

But  that  has  neve-  been  a  goal,  or  even  a 
remote  possibility,  for  ci'edit  unions. 

In  fact.  Wisconsin  Axle  and  other  credit 
unions  continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  the  cooperative  principle  at  work. 

While  you  operate  in  only  a  small  corner  of 
the  whole  financial  services  industry,  you 
have  been  vastly  successful  in  that  corner. 

Among  all  the  types  of  cooperatives,  taken 
as  a  group,  credit  unions  have  an  excellent 
record  of  achievement. 

And,  at  a  time  when  American  financial  in- 
stitutions are  undergoing  intense  scrutiny, 
credit  unions  as  a  whole  are  emerging  from 
this  thorough  examination  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

Wisconsin  Axle's  experience  here  in  Osh- 
kosh  is.  fortunately,  not  unique.  Credit 
unions  have  been  doing  well  all  over. 

Reserves  and  capital  are  very  high,  loan 
portfolios  are  strong,  and  your  insurance 
fund,  the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund,  is  in  excellent  shape. 

It  faces  none  of  the  problems  of  the  savings 
and  loan  insurance  fund  or  the  Bank's  insur- 
ance fund,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

These  other  depository  institutions  and 
their  insurance  funds  are  experiencing  major 
problems.  But  credit  unions  are  not. 

It's  fair  to  say  that  credit  unions  have  not 
been  part  of  the  problem,  and  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Any  attempt  to  merge  your  insurance  fund 
with  the  FDIC  would  amount  to  a  raid  on 
your  money  to  benefit  someone  else. 

Even  worse,  it's  a  raid  on  the  small  to  ben- 
efit the  more  powerful.  I  don't  think  it's  jus- 
tified. 

The  democratic  chainnan  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Henry  Gonzalez  of 
Texas,  has  in  fact  introduced  a  banking  re- 
form bill  that  would  merge  your  deposit  in- 
surance with  the  FDIC. 

His  bill  would  also  create  a  single  regu- 
latory ag-ency  for  depository  institutions. 
When  the  chairman  of  the  committee  puts  in 
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a  bill  like  that,  one  has  to  be  at  least  a  little 
concerned. 

I  wouldn't  be  TOO  concerned,  however  .  .  . 
for  several  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  Bush  Administration's 
banking  reform  plan  does  NOT  contain  ei- 
ther a  merging  of  insurance  funds  OR  a  sin- 
gle regulatory  agency. 

The  Administration  will  have  substantial 
power  to  block  anything  it  does  not  want  in 
this  area. 

Moreover,  two  days  ago  the  FDIC  came  out 
with  a  plan  for  bolstering  the  bank  insurance 
fund  that  made  no  mention  of  credit  unions. 

Meanwhile,  credit  union  members  them- 
selves are  making  their  views  well  known  to 
members  of  congress. 

Through  thousands  of  letters— even  a  few 
valentines — petitions,  rallies  and  office  visit. 
you  are  sending  a  very  loud  no  thanks  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  fact,  the  mail  campaign  on  this  issue  is 
one  of  the  biggest  I've  seen  in  my  twelve 
years  in  Congress. 

Believe  me,  members  of  Congress  will  hoar 
the  message. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  my  best 
judgment  is  that  you  have  little  to  fear. 

The  case  on  its  merits  is  weak  .  .  .  either 
for  merging  insurance  funds  or  for  creating  a 
single  regulatory  agency. 

And  .  .  .  with  little  support  and  much  op- 
position. I  don't  think  either  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

There  are  two  proposals  affecting  credit 
unions  in  the  administration's  banking  re- 
form plan.  One  is  to  put  a  Treasury  official 
on  the  board  of  your  regulatory  agency,  and 
the  other  is  to  phase  in  over  15  years  an  ac- 
counting change  that  would  stop  counting 
your  insurance  fund  deposits  as  capital  on 
your  books.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  even 
though  credit  unions  might  oppose  these  two 
proposals,  they  are  far  less  threatening  to 
credit  unions  than  a  merging  of  deposit  in- 
surance funds.  At  the  same  time,  1  really 
can't  predict  what  will  happen  to  them. 

In  any  event,  while  you  must  remain  vigi- 
lant, I  believe  credit  unions  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  current  discussion  over  deposit 
insurance  reform. 

You  meet  real  needs  and  you  have  done  a 
good  job  satisfying  those  needs. 

As  a  result,  today,  strong  credit  unions 
like  Wisconsin  Axle  face  more  opportunities 
than  ever  before. 

Congratulations  on  another  successful 
year! 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  CLEAN  VESSEL  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  JONES  Of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
14  of  my  colleagues,  which  will  provide  funds 
to  coastal  States  for  the  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  shoreside  pumpout 
stations  for  marine  sanitation  devices  of 
MSD's  for  you  landlubbers,  an  MSD  is  a  tx>at 
toilet. 

Sewage  discharged  from  vessels  is  a  signifi- 
cant contributor  to  the  degradation  of  water 
quality  in  many  U.S.  bodies  of  water.  Vessel 
sewage  discharges  impact  water  quality  in 
three  ways.  First,  the  sewage  may  contain 
human  pathogens  which  can  cause  hepatitis. 
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gastroenteritis,  arxj  chotofa.  Obviouaiy,  this 
poses  human  health  probiems  for  mi^mmen 
who  come  in  contact  with  contaminated  water 
or  shellfish  lovefs  wtw  consume  sheMsh  har- 
vested from  contaminated  waters.  Second,  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  in  sewage 
removes  dissotved  oxygen  from  coastal  wa- 
ters. Without  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen, 
aquatic  organisms  can  not  survive.  Finally, 
vessel  sewage  contains  nutrients  which  can 
trigger  algae  k>looms.  These  blooms  are  often 
offensive  to  the  eyes  and  tfie  nose,  txjt  more 
Importantly,  when  ttiese  dense  populations  of 
algae  die,  their  decompostion  will  rob  Vhe 
water  of  life  giving  oxygen. 

In  many  U.S.  waters,  vessels  are  prohitxted 
from  discharging  sewage  pursuant  to  Federal 
or  State  law.  In  fact,  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Boat  Owners  Association  of  ttie  United  States 
found  that  63  percent  of  recreational  boaters 
operate  on  no  discharge  waters.  That  same 
survey  found  that  67  percent  of  ttie  respond- 
ents Indicated  that  there  are  not  enough 
shoreside  pumpout  stations  for  MSD's.  In  my 
own  State  of  North  Carolina  only  21  of  104 
coastal  marinas  have  MSD  pumpout  stations. 
This  is  a  classic  "catch  22."  Vessel  operators 
are  prohibited  from  disctiarging  their  MSD's 
into  our  coastal  waters,  txit  there  is  no  place 
lor  them  to  properly  dispose  of  the  sewage. 
What  are  txaaters  supposed  to  do? 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  address  this  problem  by  earmarlung 
a  portlor  of  a  coastal  State's  Wallop-Breaux 
annual  apportionment  for  the  construction, 
renovation,  arxJ  maintenance  of  stK>reside 
pumpout  stations  for  MSD's.  The  Wallop- 
Breaux  trust  fund  is  financed  entirely  through 
excise  taxes  on  fishing  rods  and  reels,  tackle, 
electric  trolling  motors,  and  the  portion  of  the 
gasoline  excise  tax  attritxitable  to  use  in  mo- 
tortxtats.  Moneys  in  the  Wallop-Breaux  trust 
fund  are  available  for  State  sport  fish  restora- 
tion projects,  txjating  safety  programs,  boating 
access  projects,  arvj  wetlands  enhancement 
and  creation  projects.  Payments  into  the  trust 
fund  will  go  up  as  a  result  of  the  gasoline  ex- 
cise tax  increase  contained  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  The  Wal- 
lop-Breaux trust  furxJ  wW  receive  a  windial  of 
S37  million  in  fiscal  1992.  My  proposed  legis- 
lation will  take  a  smaN  portion  of  that  windfall, 
S7.3  million,  and  use  it  for  MSD  constructton, 
renovation,  and  maintenance  for  the  next  5 
years.  This  will  translate  into  coastal  State  ex- 
penditures for  MSD  pumpout  stations  in  fiscal 
1992  that  vwll  range  form  $36,557  for  terri- 
tories to  $548,355  for  large  States. 

I  am  confkJent  that  my  proposal  wifl  be  sup- 
ported by  ttw  tx>ating  and  sport  fisfiing  publk: 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  large  increase  in 
the  Walkip-Breaux  trust  fund  Is  due  to  an  irv 
crease  in  the  gas  tax  wtiich  is  paid  t>y  the  op- 
erators of  motortx>ats.  Since  many  motorboats 
have  MSD's,  my  proposal  will  drect  that  a 
portnn  of  tiile  gas  tax  moneys  t>e  used  for 
projects  that  directly  benefit  them.  Seoorid, 
since  the  WaHop-Breaux  program  is  signift- 
cantly  increasing  in  size,  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion win  not  adversely  impact  current  funcing 
levels  for  State  sport  fish  restoration  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  nearly  $30  mHion  «i  new 
money  will  be  available  for  new  sport  fisNng 
projects.  Third,  the  proposed  legislaiion  is 
flexit)le.  A  Governor  may  petition  ttie  U.S.  Fish 
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and  Wildlife  Service  for  a  reduction  or  waiver 
ol  ttie  mandatory  5-percent  expenditure  tor 
pumpouts  if  there  are  not  problems  with  ves- 
sel sewage  discharges  in  the  State  or  there 
are  eiXMjgh  pumpouts  in  the  State.  Finally,  if 
my  bill  leads  to  cleaner  and  healthier  recre- 
ation waters,  ail  boaters  and  fishermen  will 
benefit 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  clean  up  our 
fragile  coastal  waters  by  supporting  the  Clean 
Vessel  Act  of  1991. 


THE  AFTERMATH  OF  BATTLE: 
WHAT  HAPPENS  NEXT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST? 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAIJFX3RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  has 
returned  in  the  Middle  East.  United  States  and 
allied  forces  have  decisively  cnjshed  the  Iraqi 
army,  orx:e  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  tjeen  effectively  ren- 
dered impotent.  His  boasts  of  regional  domi- 
nation have  been  exposed  as  only  so  many 
empty  words.  Saddam  promised  the  "mother 
of  all  battles"  while  U.S.  forces  fought  the 
"rrxjther  of  all  routs."  Iraq  started  this  war  and 
made  the  use  of  force  to  free  Kuwait  nec- 
essary. Saddam's  folly  and  intransigence  dev- 
astated Kuwait,  ravaged  his  own  country,  and 
caused  ttiousands  upon  thousands  of  need- 
less deaths.  The  "rivers  of  blood"  he  threat- 
ened did  flow,  but  it  was  the  blood  of  his  own 
soldiers,  sacrificed  needlessly  in  a  cause  they 
obviously  did  not  beWeve  in. 

Now  that  the  guns  of  battle  have  fallen  si- 
lent, the  task  of  peace  is  at  hand.  In  this  post- 
war period,  I  think  it  is  important  to  ask  our- 
selves, what  is  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Persian  Gulf?  How  do  we  treat  a  defeated 
Iraq?  As  part  of  the  question,  how  do  we  en- 
sure that  this  peace  is  a  stable  and  lasting 
one?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  peace  we  construct 
will  stand  the  test  of  time.  I  believe  the  guiding 
principle  in  our  post-war  efforts  is  that  of  co- 
operatkxi.  In  large  measure  it  was  the  unity  of 
the  worid  against  Saddam's  aggression  that 
was  reponsible  for  vrctory.  From  the  initial 
days  of  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  United 
States  and  our  partners  worked  through  the 
United  Nations  to  shape  our  polrcy  and  then  to 
maintajn  coheskxi  of  action,  both  in  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Even 
though  this  struggle  was  clearly  led  by  the 
United  States,  it  was  won  and  will  be  paid  for 
by  many.  As  ttwra  was  no  American-inposed 
tBkMkm  in  war.  there  must  be  no  Americar>- 
impoaad  aoiulion  in  peace.  To  lay  too  heavy  a 
hand  upon  the  rsgion  now  would  be  to  largely 
undo  much  of  the  good  wH  we  have  buiK  up 
on  tho  laat  faw  monttis.  Pavse  must  be  the 
craallon  of  many,  not  dktttod  by  a  tew. 

tXM  Nghaal  iniMal  priortty.  bayond  the  quick 
rafem  of  Amoftean  pitaonors  of  war,  must  be 
gallnoour  troopa  home.  From  a  logistics 
ttttndfKkt,  Ma  wl  not  be  an  easy  taslc 
MonKia  warn  naaded  to  buU  up  our  (brees; 
moniha  wM  ba  requirad  for  paddng  up  and 
Mpping  tha  vaat  amount  of  equipment  home. 
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Our  men  and  women  have  withstood  the  iso- 
lated, often  primitive,  conditions  of  the  desert 
for  months  now.  They  should  not  be  forced  to 
endu-e  this  once  necessary  lifestyle  any 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Their 
families,  their  loved  ones  are  here  and  eagerly 
await  their  return.  Lefs  get  them  home! 

This  does  not  mean  all  armed  forces  can  be 
sent  home.  The  region  will  continue  to  suffer 
unrest  as  we  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  the 
war.  But  continued  peacekeeping  efforts  must 
be  a  United  Nations  effort,  and  be  largely 
composed  of  Arab  forces.  I  simply  can  see  no 
long-term  military  need  requiring  United  States 
ground  troops  in  either  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. The  forces  of  these  two  nations,  along 
with  our  other  Arab  allies,  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  peace.  To  be  a  force  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations,  non-Arab  rep- 
resentatives' involvement  will  also  be  nec- 
essary. But  the  American  involvement  must  be 
minimal.  Otherwise,  we  invite  resentment  and 
tears  of  the  "colonial  occupation"  type.  This 
U.N.-sponsored  coalition  concept  will  work  as 
well  in  peace  as  it  did  in  war.  It  only  seems 
logical  that  largely  Arab  forces,  with  the  full 
sanction  and  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, should  be  melded  into  a  permanent 
peacekeeping  force. 

The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peacekeeping  force  does  not 
obviate  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  be 
prepared  for  any  long-term  threats.  This  region 
is  too  important  to  the  United  States  to  turn 
our  tJBck  on  it  now.  Militarily.  I  think  there  are 
four  things  we  can  do  to  strenthen  the  U.S. 
posture  In  the  region.  First,  build  the  fast  sea- 
lift  ships  and  cargo  aircraft  we  desperately 
need  to  move  men  and  equipment  into  a  hos- 
tile area.  Second,  reinforce  and  expand  our 
fleet  of  prepositioned  ships,  full  of  all  the 
equipment  a  Marine  or  Army  division  needs  to 
fight  lor  30  days.  These  prepositioned  ships 
were  ths  first  to  deliver  armored  vehicles  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  the  tension-filled  days  follow- 
ing the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  when  Iraq 
seemed  poised  to  continue  their  invasion 
south.  Third,  maintain  a  strong,  over-the-hori- 
zon  naval  presence  that  has  the  capability  to 
show  the  flag  if  needed.  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  just  how  vital  to  the  success  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  the  Saudi  military  infra- 
structure was.  Airfields,  hangers,  port  facilities, 
and  communication  centers  all  stood  ready  to 
receive  American  combat  elements.  We 
should  continue  to  stress  this  type  of  infra- 
structure, so  that  American  forces  may  remain 
at  home,  but  retain  the  capability  to  return  if 
the  dire  need  should  rise  again. 

I  have  stressed  that  Operation  Desert  Storm 
was  so  ovenwhelmingly  successful  because  it 
was  a  worid-wide  effort.  Still,  the  United  States 
bore  the  lion's  share  of  the  military  burden 
and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the  stnjggie. 

The  American  people  supported  this  effort  in 
large  part  because  they  were  assured  our  al- 
ias would  pay  for  their  fair  share  of  that  finan- 
cial burden.  Those  foreign  commitments  must 
net  piDve  false.  Any  shorttell  in  foreign  con- 
tributions would  be  intotorable.  More  invor- 
tantly,  a  shortfall  would  undermine  the  support 
of  the  American  pubfic  for  a  future  conflict  that 
we  may  have  to  become  involved  in.  In  this 
tong-nm,  it  is  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie  tfiat  wins  wars.  The  taxpayers  must  not  be 
forced  to  shoukjer  these  costs  afone. 

After  yvorid  War  I,  the  vctors  sought  to 
exact  their  revenge  upon  a  defeated  Germany, 
leaving  a  deep  t>ittemess  among  the  German 
people  that  was  instrumental  to  the  rise  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  While  we  must  be  wary  about  re- 
peating this  type  of  mistake,  we  also  can  right- 
fully expect  Iraq  to  pay  dearly,  in  monetary 
terms,  for  its  aggression.  Iraq  must  reap  what 
it  has  sown.  Reparations  to  those  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  Iraq's  aggression,  primarily  Ku- 
wait, will  be  pakJ.  The  systematk;  destruction 
of  that  nation's  oil-producing  capability  and 
basic  inftastructure  is  almost  complete.  Iraq 
should  also  help  in  the  effort  to  pay  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  I  understand  these  repara- 
tiop  paynftents  will  be  difficult  for  Iraq  to  deliver 
or  Saddam  Hussein  had  already  put  his 
country  deeply  in  debt  before  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait  because  of  his  war  against  Iran.  But 
there  is  tremendous  wealth  tjeneath  the  Iraqi 
desert.  It  is  this  wealth  that  the  victims  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  have  a  right  to. 

The  reports  of  atrocities  now  coming  out  of 
Kuwait  are  truly  beyond  my  ability  to  com- 
prehend. Summary  executions,  brutal  torture, 
and  rape  were  Saddam's  means  to  subjugate 
the  Kuwaiti  people.  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
troops  violated  all  basic  norms  of  humanity. 
Coalition  forces  in  Kuwait  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  find  those  responsible.  Each  individual 
should  bQ  held  accountable  for  his  actions  and 
tried  in  a  Kuwaiti  court  of  law.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  also  be  held  personally  liable.  Not 
only  did  he  condone  these  atrocities,  but  he 
purposely  attacked  civilian  targets  with  his 
Scuds,  he  willingly  opened  oil  pipelines  into 
the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  when  his 
defeat  was  readily  apparent,  he  blew  up  Ku- 
waiti oil  wells.  These  are  material  crimes 
against  a  nation  and  against  the  environment 
for  which  he  must  atone.  For  crimes  against 
humanity  he  should  be  tried  in  an  international 
court  of  law. 

Lastly,  we  must  turn  our  efforts  to  promoting 
a  regional  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Mid- 
dle East  has  been  a  powderkeg  waiting  to  ex- 
plode for  years  now.  Not  only  have  Arabs 
fought  Israel,  but  Arabs  have  fought  and  hated 
each  other.  A  future  peace  must  recognize 
that  no  single  man  or  country  must  be  allowed 
to  terrorize  the  region  again,  especially  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  at  his  disposal. 
Clearly,  Iraq  cannot  be  allowed  to  rearm. 
Sadddam  Hussein's  weapons  were  more  mul- 
tinational than  our  coalition  against  him.  The 
Chinese,  the  South  Africans,  the  French,  the 
British,  the  Soviets,  the  North  Koreans,  the 
Brazilians,  and  even  Amerk^ns  all  generously 
sokl  militay  equipment  to  Saddam.  This  must 
not  be  repeated.  Even  more  importantly,  the 
wklespread  and  unrestricted  supply  of  high- 
tech  weapons  to  the  region,  espedaly  to  fa- 
natics, has  to  stop.  This  win  require  a  coordi- 
nation henatoforce  unknown  among  the  major 
amis  exporters.  The  MkMte  East  is  among  tha 
most  milit«rized  regnns  of  tha  world.  Oil  prof- 
its have  nat  gone  to  social  programs  but  to  the 
whotesate  buying  of  ttie  wec^Mns  of  war. 
Clearly,  this  arms  race  has  splralad  upwwd 
and  set  off  a  search  forever  larger  waeyxxis 
systems.  We  stand  at  a  precipice,  facing  a 
near-tenn  scenario  where  natfons  hold  baMstk: 
missites  at  the  ready,  topped  with  chemical  or 
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even  nudear  warheads.  I  support  every  effort 
to  cap  the  transfer  of  these  technologies.  Even 
if  the  nations  of  the  world  can  agree  to  ttiis 
fundamental  need,  we  will  have  to  be  ever 
vigilant  about  those  small  companies  who  will 
do  anything  to  make  nx>ney.  Those  firms  who 
break  this  embargo  must  be  subject  to  eco- 
nomic arxl  criminal  sarKtions. 

The  fears  of  an  Arab  grourxlswell  in  support 
of  Saddam  Hussein  never  materialized.  But 
this  fear  was  the  result  of  Saddam's  daim  that 
he  fought  for  the  cause  of  the  Palestinians. 
We  know  that  he  only  fought  for  his  own  ends, 
but  the  fact  remains  the  Palestinian  protilem  is 
a  central  and  fundamental  cause  of  unrest  in 
the  region.  It  is  a  central  problem,  but  does 
not  stand  atone.  Before  it  can  be  settled,  the 
Arab  nations  must  end  their  hostile  stance 
against  Israel  by  recognizing  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  ending  tlieir  formal  state  of  war. 
€ven  Saudi  Arabia  still  is  formally  at  war  with 
Israel.  Once  this  step  is  taken,  we  must  con- 
vince Israel  that  its  b)est  interests  lie  In  hu- 
manely treating  the  Palestinian  people  and  of- 
fering them  self-determination  and  self-dignity. 
The  Palestinian  people  does  not  mean  the 
PLO.  This  terrorist  organization  has  shown  its 
true  stripes  by  supporting  and  cheering  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  No  more  attempts  should  be 
made  to  negotiate  with  the  PLO  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  But  negotiations 
with  the  Palestinians  must  take  place.  The 
United  States,  as  Israel's  closest  ally  and 
stronger  supporter,  is  obliged  to  convince 
hard-liners  in  Israel  that  the  path  to  peace  lies 
not  through  the  use  of  force  but  in  the  fc»asic 
recognition  of  a  people's  right  to  be  free  and 
to  determine  their  own  future.  This  was  an  un- 
derlying principle  in  our  fight  to  litserate  Ku- 
wait. It  must  continue  to  stand  as  the  guiding 
light  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  example  of  Saddam  Hussein  should 
vividly  prove  that  a  leader  must  be  account- 
able to  this  or  her  people.  For  if  that  leader  is 
not,  he  will  be  free  to  imperil  his  nation  in  the 
reckless  pursuit  of  his  own  fantasies.  Ameri- 
cans went  to  war  against  Iraq  only  after  the 
President  came  before  Congress  to  receive 
this  body's  approval.  After  long  det>ate  and 
much  soul-searching,  the  use  of  force  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Democracy  worthed. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  stood  solidly  t)ehind 
our  troops  and  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
Meanwhile,  the  Iraqi  people  reaped  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  refusal  to  restraint  their  "Presi- 
dent." So,  too,  did  tfne  German  p>eople  eventu- 
ally pay  for  blindly  supporting  a  madman.  In 
both  cases,  the  workj  first  had  to  pay  deariy 
for  thtese  drctator's  aggression.  The  lesson  is 
clear.  Unless  we  make  every  effort  to  promote 
denx>cracy  in  the  Middle  East,  a  true  peace 
will  escape  us. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  AND  HIS  HAN- 
DLING OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
CRISIS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
across  the  country  and  around  the  world  peo- 
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pie  are  rightfully  paying  tribute  to  President 
Bush  and  his  handling  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis. I  join  the  91  percent  of  Americans  who 
today  approve  of  the  job  President  Bush  is 
doing.  His  courageous  leadership  and  decisive 
courses  of  actkxi  over  the  past  few  nrxxiths 
have  renewed  America's  pride  in  itself.  Like- 
wise, ott>er  countries  now  have  tremendous 
respect  for  our  PreskJent  and  his  leadership  of 
the  coalitron  that  proved  so  successful  in  the 
gulf. 

Today.  I  woukj  like  to  submit  into  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Bart  Richards,  to  President  Bush 
praising  him  for  his  courage  and  leadership 
during  time  of  crisis.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' sentiments  are  comparat}ie  to  ttie  vast 
majority  of  Americans'  feelings  tovrard  Presi- 
dent Bush,  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  and  its 
people,  and  the  opportunity  for  peace  in  an 
area  of  the  worid  whch  has  experienced  much 
violence  for  many  years. 

March  3. 1991. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 

President  of  the  United  States,   White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  Bush:  Congratulations  on 
a  job  well  done.  It  is  very  heartwarming  to 
know  the  Congress  is  acknowledging  your 
leadership  this  Wednesday  evening,  and  in 
doing  so,  honoring  all  those  who  participated 
in  the  gulf  theater  of  operations.  The  nation 
came  together  under  your  leadership  and  we 
can  all  be  proud.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  of  the  role  this  country  played  in  free- 
ing the  Kuwaiti  people. 

During  the  conflict  one  battlefield  scene 
keeps  coming  back  to  me  as  a  reminder  of 
the  human  element  present  in  every  war.  It 
was  an  Iraqi  soldier  coming  out  of  a  dugout 
with  his  hands  in  the  air  crying  for  mercy. 
The  tears  were  pouring  from  his  cheeks  and 
you  could  see  he  was  ill  equipped,  cold  and 
obviously  starving.  He  cried  to  his  God  for 
help  and  kissed  the  hand  of  a  young  marine. 
His  fears  were  eliminated  when  the  marine 
gently  patted  him  on  the  head  and  in- 
structed the  Iraqi  soldier  to  kneel  in  the 
desert.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight  and  for  a  brief 
moment  the  war  showed  great  restraint  and 
humanity.  For  here  in  the  desert  two  men 
unable  to  speak  a  common  language  man- 
aged by  hand  signals  to  communicate  a  mes- 
sage of  understanding.  It  was  a  very  touch- 
ing scene  and  left  an  indelible  mark  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it  on  tele- 
vision. 

Now  that  the  guns  are  silent  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  you,  and  all  the  other  world 
leaders,  will  strive  to  bring  this  world  a 
measure  of  peace.  The  same  energy  and  plan- 
ning that  brought  us  victory  in  the  desert 
must  be  mobilized  for  a  new  world  order.  A 
world  which  we  can  somehow  live  without 
the  weapons  of  awesome  destruction.  It  will 
not  be  easy  but  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

At  another  time  and  place  in  the  history  of 
this  great  country  1  remember  a  speech  de- 
livered by  President  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  April  16,  1953.  It  was  a  very  telling 
message.  He  spoke  with  great  passion  about 
the  perpetual  fear  and  tension  that  could  re- 
sult from  a  possible  atomic  war.  He  went  to 
great  lengths  to  outline  the  burden  an  arms 
race  would  cost  the  world  and  how  it  would 
drain  the  wealth  and  labor  of  all  peoples. 
Then  he  added  up  the  price  with  these  words: 
"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  signifies,  in  the 
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final  sense,  a  theft  trom  those  who  hungvr 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed."  He  said,  "This  Is  not  a  way  of  life 
at  all.  In  any  true  sense.  Under  the  cloud  of 
threatening  war.  It  Is  humanity  h*ng<ng 
from  a  cross  of  iron." 

The  message  Elsenhower  delivered  in  1M3 
is  still  relevant  today.  No  matter  how  moral, 
no  matter  how  just,  no  matter  how  necessary 
military  action  la  in  a  time  of  crisis.  It  is 
only  a  temporary  soluUon.  We  have  been 
witness  to  continuous  wars  throughout  this 
century  and  peace  has  been  an  elusive  goal. 
Somehow  we  must  marshal  the  same  ener- 
gies and  confidence  exhibited  In  war  and 
strive  diligently  to  bring  more  order  to  a 
troubled  world.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
you  as  our  President  will  lead  us  in  this  di- 
rection. The  nation  will  be  listening  very 
carefully  to  your  words  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  on  Wednesday  night. 
May  a  grateful  people  hear  a  message  of  rec- 
onciliation and  hope. 

Again,  congratulations  to  you  and  the 
leadership  that  brought  us  such  a  great  vic- 
tory. May  history  prove  kind  to  your  presi- 
dency and  continue  to  bring  you  success  in 
the  future.  With  great  pride  in  our  nation.  I 
remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

Bart  Richards. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  A.  HANNAH 


HON.  DANTI  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  in  tribute  to  John  A.  Hannah,  one  of  our 
country's  great  educators  and  civk;  leaders. 
who  died  on  Saturday,  February  23.  Mr.  Han- 
nah served  as  president  of  Michigan  State 
University  for  28  years,  and  for  12  of  those 
years  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Those  of  us  who  are  oW-timers  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  however,  rememt>er 
John  Hannah  principally  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing Administrators  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  a  position  whch  he 
held  from  1969  to  1973.  In  1973,  the  Corv 
gress  approved  a  rewrite  of  foreign  assistance 
legislation  known  as  "New  Directkjns,"  orient- 
ing our  Nation's  development  assistance  to- 
ward helping  poor  people  in  some  of  the  poor- 
est countries  around  the  worid.  We  take  credit 
for  this  revision  as  a  congressionally  instigated 
reform.  In  fact,  John  Hannah  was  personally 
involved  in  formulating  the  ideas  that  led  to 
that  legislation,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
was  never  concerned  about  taking  credit  for 
his  role.  We  can  call  him  a  "modest  manipu- 
lator," for  by  taking  a  tack  seat,  John  Hannah 
made  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  arxj  ttie 
Congress  much  more  responsible  and  erv 
sured  nmre  active  oversigtit  than  we  might 
have  assumed  for  an  executive  txarv^h  initia- 
tive. 

Following  his  years  at  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
natkxial  Devek)pment,  Mr.  Hannah  served  as 
cochair  of  the  1974  WorW  Food  Conference 
and  subsequently  was  executive  director  of 
the  WorW  Food  Council  from  1975  to  1978.  At 
the  Worid  Food  Council,  he  was  instrumental 
in  generating  support  for  the  Intematioral 
Fund   for    Agricultural    Devekipment,    whose 
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mandate  is  to  focus  its  resources  on  the  poor- 
est groups  in  the  least  developed  countries 
and  in  other  low-irKonne  food  deficit  countries. 

John  Hannah  also  worthed  throughout  his 
life  to  increase  the  international  involvement  of 
Michigan  State  and  other  land-grant  univer- 
sities, recognizing  that  the  universities  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  developing  countries, 
would  twnefit  from  txiikjing  an  international 
university-based  agricultural  research  system. 
His  work  led  in  1975  to  the  passage  of  the 
Food  Prevention  and  Freedom  f'om  Hunger 
Program,  generally  known  as  title  XII,  which 
links  U.S.  universities  with  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

My  wife  Jeanne-Marie  joins  me  in  saluting 
John  Hannah  for  his  many  contributions  to  a 
more  equital)le  society  and  for  his  efforts  to 
end  world  hunger.  We  offer  our  sympathies  to 
his  family. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FAMILY 
PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleague.  Representative  Chet  Atkins,  in 
support  of  the  International  Family  Planning 
Act,  H.R.  1179.  This  legislation  would  overturn 
the  1985  Mexico  City  policy. 

In  theory,  preventing  atiortion  was  the  goal 
of  the  Mexico  City  policy  when  established  in 
1985,  by  ensuring  that  United  States  funds 
wouW  not  go  to  provide  abortions.  Yet  that  es- 
sentially has  Ijeen  a  matter  of  U.S.  policy 
since  adoption  of  the  Helms  amendment  back 
in  1973.  No  new  policy  or  legislation  was  nec- 
essary to  draw  that  line  between  U.S.  funding 
and  atxsrtlon  activities. 

And,  apparently,  that  old  policy  was  work- 
ing: No  organization  receiving  U.S.  funding 
was  ever  cited  for  violating  the  prohibition  on 
abortion — none.  At  a  1989  hearing,  I  asked  a 
State  Department  official  for  any  evidence  of 
violations  of  that  policy — and  he  had  none. 
The  much-needed  family  planning  assistance 
was  tjeing  distributed  without  running  afoul  of 
atXMtkjns  restrictions. 

What  has  happened,  then,  since  the  Mexico 
City  policy  was  instituted?  All  available  evi- 
derx:e  stiows  ttiat  abortions  around  the  world 
have  at  least  remained  level,  or  actually  in- 
creased. 

We  still  see,  according  to  the  World  Health 
Organizatkin,  some  200,000  women  die  annu- 
ally due  to  complk»tk)ns  from  illegal  abortions. 
In  one  Nairobi  hospital,  up  to  60  women  each 
day  are  treated  for  atwrtion  complications— a 
fivefokl  increase  in  the  past  10  years. 

Overall,  a  lack  of  pulDlic  information — due  to 
the  Mexico  City  policy— has  led  to  a  rise  in  il- 
legal abortions  around  the  workj. 

All  of  these  things  have  occurred  in  the 
wake  of  a  policy  designed  to  curtail  abortion. 
Thus  experience  since  1985  shows  one  thing 
piainiy  and  dearty:  The  Mexk»  policy  has 
been  an  abject  failure  in  achieving  its  only 
ptaust)le  goat— it  is  a  demonstrably  failed  pol- 
icy. This  poUcy  was  a  bad  kJea  trying  to  solve 
a  problem  that  dkJ  not  exist,  and  only  served 
to  make  the  family  planning  situatkxi  worse. 
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With  the  International  Family  Planning  Act, 
we  can  eliminate  the  single  largest  obstacle  to 
effective,  compassionate  international  family 
plartning  assistance.  Such  assistance  is  a  na- 
tional goal  of  the  United  States;  let  us  then 
takt  the  step  necessary  to  have  our  policy 
lead  us  toward  that  goal. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


THE    FISHING    SAFETY    AND    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL    COMPLIANCE     ACT 

OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday .  March  6,  1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I'm  introducing  the  Fishing  Vessel  Safe- 
ty and  Environmental  Compliance  Act  of  1991. 
The  identical  provisions  in  this  bill  passed  the 
House  last  year  as  an  amendment  to  the  Mag- 
nuson  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  objected  because  they  did  not 
have  time  for  a  hearing  and  my  amendment 
wasn't  included  in  the  final  version  of  the  Mag- 
nuson  Act  which  passed  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes  it  easier  for 
those  who  own  fishing  vessels  and  have  es- 
tablished tax  deferred  capital  construction  fund 
accounts  to  comply  with  fishing  vessel  safety 
regulations,  environmental  regulations  and  up- 
grade their  processing  equipment  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  seafood  they  catch.  It  allows 
vessel  owners  the  flexibility  to  use  their  capital 
construction  funds  for  these  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental improvements. 

The  seafood  industry  contributes  over  S3 
billion  a  year  to  Washington  State's  economy. 
And  It's  an  industry,  much  of  which  is  based 
in  my  congressional  district.  Since  the  seafood 
industry  continues  to  develop  and  change,  it's 
impcrtant  that  these  companies  are  able  to 
make  needed  safety  and  environmental 
changes  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passing  the  Fishing  Vessel 
Safety  and  Environmental  Compliance  Act  of 
1991  allows  these  companies  to  buy  new. 
modern  safety  equipment  and  make  needed 
structural  changes  to  their  vessels.  Both  of 
which  will  help  companies  comply  with  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws,  safety  laws  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  fish  they  catch.  This 
bill  also  ensures  that  fishing  companies  do  ev- 
erything they  can  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
waters  in  which  they  operate. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1283,  TO 
AMEND  THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
EX:ONOMIC  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  SAM  QBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1991 

1^.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing H.R.  1283,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Car- 
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ibbean  Basin  Economk:  Recovery  Act  to  re- 
peal the  provisk>ns  exempting  certain  artx:les 
from  duty-free  treatment  under  ttie  act. 

This  bill  woukJ  eliminate  all  of  the  existing 
product'specific  exemption  that  cunently  pre- 
clude textiles  and  apparel,  footware,  hand- 
bags, luggage,  flat  goods,  work  gtoves,  leather 
wearing  apparel,  canned  tuna,  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  and  watcties  and  watch 
parts  containing  components  from  Communist 
countries,  whch  are  produced  in  the  Carib- 
b)ean  t)«nericiary  country,  from  receiving  duty- 
free treatment  in  the  United  States  under  the 
act. 

The  CaritJbean  Basin  Economk:  Recovery 
Act  waa  enacted  in  1983  with  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  order  to  enhance  the  economk:  de- 
velopment of  this  important  region.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  strong  protectionist  forces 
in  the  United  States,  a  number  of  com- 
promises were  made  during  the  legislative 
process;  including  the  exemption  of  a  number 
of  so-called  import-sensitive  products  from  eli- 
gibility tor  duty-free  treatment  under  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  consequence  of  these  exemptions, 
the  program  was  less  than  an  ovenwhelming 
success  duririg  its  eariy  years  of  operation. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1 990  to 
expand  and  improve  the  original  program.  Un- 
fortunately, once  again  domestic  political  pres- 
sures resulted  in  a  numt)er  of  compromises 
which  diminished  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  Members  to 
recognize  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Car|bt>ean  Basin  Program.  Economic  sta- 
bility in  this  vital  region  will  likely  lead  to  politi- 
cal stability.  Further,  allowing  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  these  articles  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
noticeable  adverse  impact  on  domestic  indus- 
tries producing  such  articles.  Even  with  duty- 
free treatment,  the  volume  of  imports  of  such 
products  is  likely  to  be  negligible  with  little  no- 
ticeable effect  on  U.S.  production. 

This  is  important  legislation  not  only  for  the 
Caribbean  region  but  for  the  United  States.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


THE  TIME  FOR  BALTIC  FREEDOM 
IS  NOW 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1991 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
11,1 920,  Vladimir  Lenin,  founder  of  the  Soviet 
state,  signed  a  peace  treaty  recognizing  Lat- 
vian independence  and  "renouncing  forever  all 
claims  to  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  the 
former  Russian  empire  now  belonging  to  inde- 
pendent Latvia."  Similar  treaties  were  signed 
with  the  other  two  Baltk:  nations  of  Estonia 
and  Lithuania. 

"Forever"  for  the  brutal  Soviet  dictator  Josef 
Stalin  lasted  all  of  two  decades,  for  in  1940 
Soviet  rule  was  imposed  upon  all  three  Baltk: 
nations  on  the  bayonets  of  Soviet  troops.  After 
sham  eiectkins  orchestrated  and  rigged  by 
Stalin,  these  sovereign  natk>ns  become  Soviet 
Socialisl  Republk»  and  spent  the  next  50 
years  in  sullen  subjugatkxi  to  Moscow. 
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In  1990,  to  his  credit,  Soviet  President  Mi- 
khail Gortiachev  sponsored  democratic  local 
elections  throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  includ- 
ing the  Baltics.  Nor>-Communist  govemments 
committed  to  national  independence  swept  to 
power  in  all  three  Baltic  nations.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  half  century,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  had  legitimate,  popularly  elected 
govemments. 

Lithuania's  new  democratic  govemment 
seized  the  opportunity  and  declared  Lithua- 
nia's independence  on  March  11,  1990.  But 
then,  denxxratization  in  the  Soviet  Union  hit  a 
sudden  roadtjiock.  The  Soviet  Central  Govern- 
ment steadfastly  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  Baltk:  nations  to  national  independ- 
ence. Gorbachev  decided  he  wouM  rather 
hoM  together  the  Soviet  empire  with  heavy 
handed  authoritarianism  ttiat  allow  the  Baltk: 
RepublKS  to  regain  their  independence. 

Events  came  to  a  tragk:  head  in  January  of 
this  year  when  coup  attempts  in  Lithuania  and 
Latvia  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The  shadowy 
anti-independence  national  salvation  commit- 
tees whk;h  fomented  the  coup>s  were  tacitly 
supported  by  Moscow  arxl  are  reported  to 
have  direct  ties  with  the  hard-line  Soviet  KGB. 

The  continued  presence  of  Soviet  t)lack 
beret  troops  in  the  Baltk^s  intimidates  local  citi- 
zens, but  does  not  diminish  their  desire  for 
freedom.  These  shock  troops  have  succeeded 
only  in  aggravating  tensions  in  the  Baltic  Re- 
publk^s  in  the  evkient  hopes  that  violence  will 
legitimize  forceful  and  overt  Soviet  interven- 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
forceful  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  we  approach  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence, I  call  upon  President  Bush  to  use 
every  available  opportunity  to  press  the  cause 
of  Baltic  independence  with  Mikhail  Gortiachev 
and  the  Soviet  Central  Government. 

Similarly,  I  call  upon  President  Gortjachev  to 
recognize  the  legitimate  national  aspirations  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  The  1990 
Not)el  Peace  Prize  laureate  will  make  the 
workJ,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  a  better 
place  when  he  lets  those  nations  become  truly 
free  once  again. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FAMILY  SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STEUBENVILLE, 
OH 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATI 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1991 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Family  Servk^e  Associa- 
tk>n  of  Steubenville,  for  80  years  of  dedicated 
servk:e  to  the  families  of  the  Upper  Ohk)  Val- 
ley. The  anniversary  will  be  celettrated  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on 
March  14,  1991. 

The  Family  Sen/k:e  Association  was  found- 
ed in  191 1  by  a  group  of  Steubenville  citizens, 
known  then  as  Associated  Cfiarities,  wtx)se 
purpose  it  was  to  assure  that  no  needy  family 
went  uncared  for.  They  were  incorporated  in 
1913  under  the  name  of  the  Social  Service 
Unton  of  Steubenville.  The  original  signers  of 
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the  articles  of  incorporation  were  George  H. 
Miller.  Louis  W.  May,  Gertrude  W.  Mendel, 
Henry  F.  Lawler,  and  William  E.  Pollen. 

In  its  early  stages,  Ihe  agency  was  conv 
pletely  self-sufficient.  They  raised  all  of  ttieir 
own  funds  through  charitable  contributk>ns  and 
the  sale  of  used  newspapers.  They  provkjed 
invaluable  programs  to  the  conrvnunity  such  as 
chikj  welfare,  trartsportatxxi,  and  empk>yn)ent 
servces.  They  created  Mother's  Pensron, 
whk:h  was  a  predecessor  to  the  AkJ  to  De- 
pendent ChlUren  Program,  a  tuberculosis  seal 
campaign  to  help  cover  the  costs  of  nurses 
who  cared  for  those  stricken  with  the  disease, 
and  also  served  as  a  source  of  food  and  coal 
for  needy  families. 

From  1921  to  1930,  the  group  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  vital  statistk^s 
for  Steutienville  and  were  also  responsit)le  for 
the  administration  of  the  city's  poor  fund  and 
Mears  relief  fund.  With  the  help  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  the  agency  established  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Program  for  Handkapped  ChiWren. 
This  program  continued  until  1962,  when  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  city  health  department. 
Due  to  the  increased  demand  for  agency  serv- 
rces  the  Rotary  Club  took  over  the  job  of  rais- 
ing and  managing  agency  moneys.  In  1931, 
the  Community  Chest  was  established  and  t)e- 
came  a  major  source  of  funding.  In  1939,  the 
agency  began  provkling  professional  counsel- 
ing services,  as  well  as  foster  care  and  adop- 
tion servk;es.  From  1963  to  1967,  the  first  staff 
memt)ers  with  masters  degrees  in  social  work 
were  hired  and  family  casework  counseling 
became  the  basic  agency  function. 

In  1980,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Janet 
Sullivan,  the  agency  was  certified  as  an  out- 
patient mental  health  center  and  consumer 
credit  counseling  tsegan.  The  agency  was  also 
expanded  to  include  hearing-impaired  serv- 
ices. They  were  instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
ALIVE,  Inc.,  an  abused  women's  shelter. 

Today,  under  the  directran  of  Michael  S. 
Davis,  the  agency  continues  to  provide  coun- 
seling to  families  and  addrcts,  adoption  serv- 
ices, employees'  assistance  programs, 
consumer  credit  counseling  services,  and  ad- 
vocacy for  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  privilege  and 
honor  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
acclamation  of  the  Family  Service  Association 
for  the  Services  they  have  provided  over  the 
last  80  years  to  the  citizens  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley. 


STRIDES  IN  MINORITY  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6. 1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  a  special  minority  education 
program,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Scholar- 
ship Fund,  whk^h  has  t)egun  activities  in  my 
congressKKial  district 

Last  year  a  scholarship  fund  of  over 
$250,000  was  established  by  a  group  of  anon- 
ymous kx»l  donors  to  provkle  for  ttie  edu- 
catkxi  of  chiklren  in  the  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County  area.  Specially  targeted  are  minor- 
ity youngsters  who  are  deemed  to  be  at  high 
risk  of  not  finishing  sctxx>l. 
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The  program  is  being  adminislered  by  the 
Louisville  Community  Foundation  Inc.  Darrel 
Murphy  is  the  director  of  the  foundation,  white 
Mk:hael  Bowles  administers  the  scholarship 
fund.  The  IJr«x>in  Foundatk>n  Inc.  akjs  the 
Community  Foundatran  in  seieding  arxl  re- 
viewing candklates. 

The  urMque  aspect  of  ttie  Educational  Op- 
portunity Scholarship  Fund  Program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  all-expenses-peid  edu- 
catkxi  begins  in  preschool  and  continues 
through  to  the  comjpletkKi  of  college  studies. 
Tuition,  books,  room  and  board  all  are  part  of 
the  financial  package. 

In  the  program,  the  emphasis  in  high  school 
is  on  a  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  college  level  studies.  Maintenance 
of  good  grades  and  strict  classroom  attend- 
ance are  also  demanded  of  the  student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  Educatk)nal  Oppor- 
tunity Scholarship  Fund  proves  an  important 
point  in  the  field  of  educatkxi  and  community 
relations:  That  there  are  creative  ways  to  pro- 
vkJe  educational  opportunities  to  disadvan- 
taged families  in  Amerk^a. 

I  commend  Louisville  Community  FourKla- 
tion  for  spearheading  the  Educatk>nal  Oppor- 
tunity Scholarship  Fund  Program.  I  have  every 
confklence  the  program  has  a  bright  future 
and  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  young 
people. 


THE  50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ROSE  AND  HERBERT  RUBIN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  up- 
coming wedding  anniversary  of  Rose  and  Her- 
bert Rubin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hertiert  Rubin  were  united  in 
marriage  on  July  6.  1941.  They  are  ttie  proud 
parents  of  Bartiara  Rubin  Brown  Cooper. 
Caroline  Rubin  Temlock.  and  Dr.  Donakj  L. 
Rubin,  and  have  six  grarKlchildren. 

Rose  and  Hertjert  Rut)in  are,  and  have 
been,  a  tower  of  strength,  support,  under- 
standing and  limitless  love  for  their  family. 
Their  love,  devotk>n,  caring,  sensitivity,  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  their  family,  friends,  and  all 
who  know  them  are  ttieir  tvallmarit  and  tradi- 
tion. 

The  dedk^ation  and  commitment  inherent  in 
their  personal  natures  are  reflected  in  the  ex- 
tremely successful  professkxial  careers  of 
both  Hert)ert  and  Rose  Rubin.  Both  graduates 
of  New  YorV  University  Law  School,  they  were 
admitted  to  the  New  Yoilc  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  1942.  At  that  point  in  their  lives,  they 
took  on  a  relentless  dedcatkxi  to  civk:.  politi- 
cal, and  altruistk:  endeavors  which  grew  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

Herbert  Rubin  joined  the  Signal  Corps  Re- 
serve, was  inducted  into  active  duty  arxj  was 
sent  to  Camp  Crowder,  MO.  He  was  later  re- 
assigned to  Fort  Monmouth,  NJ.  for  Officers 
Candklate  School.  He  made  lieutenant  arvl 
accepting  the  first  of  several  teaching  posi- 
tions in  his  career,  he  taught  law  at  Officers 
Candklate  School.  Upon  leaving  ttw  service. 
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in  the  yeara  that  followed,  he  accepted  teach- 
ing positions  at  Monmouth  College.  New  York 
University  Law  School,  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Rutgers  Law  School. 

Hertiert  Rubin's  practice  of  law  had  its  early 
beginnings  as  an  attorney  with  the  judge  ad- 
vocate general.  His  association  with  Walter 
Herzfeld  and  Angelo  Sereni  led  to  a  move  to 
Wall  Street.  At  that  point  in  Ns  career  Hertjert 
Rutjjn  joined  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
Laurelton  Jewish  Center,  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies,  the  Queens  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  DenKx;ratic  Club. 

The  legal  career  of  Hertjert  Rubin  contin- 
ually flourished.  In  1960,  the  firm  of  Sereni, 
Herzfeld  &  Rubin  was  changed  to  Herzfeld  & 
Rul)in  upon  the  departure  of  Angelo  Sereni. 
HertMrt  Rubin  argued  his  first  case  in  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  ran  in  a  primary  election 
for  Congress.  Further  highlights  of  his  impres- 
sive career  irx:lude: 

Candidate  in  primary  election  for  New  York 
State  Assembly  seat,  1965. 

Queens  Bar  President,  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  House  of  Delegates,  Judiciary 
Committee  of  Association  of  the  Bar,  1970. 

Appointed  to  New  York  State  Judicial 
Saeening  Committee.  Chairman,  Liberal  Party 
Law  Committee  and  Counsel  to  Liberal  Party, 
1970. 

Appointed  to  Senator  Moynihan's  Judicial 
Screening  Committee;  1977. 

Traveled  with  Mrs.  Rubin  to  Paris  and  Israel 
with  U.J.A.  Rosenwald  mission,  1979. 

Traveled  with  Mrs.  Rubin  to  London,  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  Austria  with  second  Rosenwald 
mission,  1981. 

Donated  Justice  Rose  Rubin  and  Herbert 
Rubin  International  Law  Library,  New  York 
University  Law  School;  1986. 

The  life  and  legal  career  of  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Rose  Luttan  Rubin's  Is  equally  impressive  and 
distinguished.  She  was  admitted  to  the  bar; 
appellate  division,  first  department.  New  York, 
1942;  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  and  southern  and 
eastern  districts,  U.S.  District  Courls  of  New 
York. 

Her  extensive  law  practice  includes  affili- 
ations with  the  following:  Herzfeld  and  Rubin. 
P.C.  and  predecessor  firms,  1952-65,  1968- 
73;  New  Yori<  State  Labor  Relations  Board,  re- 
view attorney,  1942-44;  staff  attorney,  office 
of  judge  advocate  general.  Fort  Monmouth, 
NJ,  1945-46;  assistant  district  attorney. 
Queens  County,  1966;  assistant  corporation 
counsel.  New  York  City  Law  Department, 
1967-68;  hearing  examiner  (per  diem),  park- 
ing violations  bureau.  New  York  City 
Transporation  Administration,  1971-73. 

Rose  Rubin's  judicial  experience  includes: 
justice,  supreme  court.  New  York  State,  1983 
to  present:  judge.  Court  of  Claims,  New  York 
State,  and  acting  justice,  supreme  court,  New 
Yort(  State,  19073-«2. 

The  public  and  related  service  history  of 
Rose  Rubin  reads  as  follows:  president.  New 
York  University  Law  Review  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 1987-91;  New  York  University  Law 
School  International  Law  Library  named  in 
honor  of  Herbert  Rubin  and  Justice  Rose 
Luttan  Rubin  International  Law  Lilxary;  presi- 
dent. New  York  State  Association  of  Women 
Judges.  1982-«4;  regtonal  director,  the 
Women    National    Association    of    Women 
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Judges,  1982-84;  director,  the  Women  Judges 
Fur«j  for  Justrce,  1990  to  present;  recipient  of 
the  distinguished  Jurist  Award— Jewish  Law- 
yers Guild,  1991;  recipient  of  the  distinguished 
Alumnus  Award — New  York  University  School 
of  Law  Alumni  Association;  memtjer.  Council 
on  tie  Future  of  Law  School — New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  chairman.  New  York 
City  Local  School  Board  District  29,  Queens, 
1965-69;  vk;e  chairman,  secretary  and  mem- 
ber. New  York  City  School  Board  District  50, 
Queens,  1957-70;  candidate,  Representative 
to  Congress,  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
1968;  justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
Eleventh  Judicial  District,  Liberal  Party,  1970, 
1971,  1973;  Republican,  conservative  and  lib- 
eral parties,  1977  and  1980;  named  to  the 
Hunter  College  Hall  of  Fame;  vice  president 
and  director,  Association  of  Court  of  Claims 
Judges;  secretary.  National  Conference  of 
Special  Court  Judges;  secretary,  National 
Conference  of  Special  Court  Judges,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  1976-77;  recipient,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Award,  Queens  division;  honoree,  lawyers  di- 
vision, Israel  Bonds;  treasurer.  Confederation 
of  Local  School  Boards  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  1964-68;  director.  Conservative  Syna- 
gogue of  Fifth  Avenue;  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
of  American  Women, '  "The  World  Who's  Who 
of  Women."  "Dictionary  of  International  Biog- 
raphy." and  bicentennial  memorial  edition  of 
"Community  Leaders  and  Noteworthy  Ameri- 
cans"; chairman.  Committee  on  Judicial 
Sabbaticals,  New  York  State  Association  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  Council  of  Judicial 
Associations  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association, 
ABA  Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges;  direc- 
tor, New  York  Women's  Bar  Association, 
1976-79;  director.  Queens  Child  Guidance 
Center;  director,  Jewish  Lav\^ers  Guild;  treas- 
urer, Association  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
First  Judicial  Department;  director.  Mental 
Health  Association;  rnemtier.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Judges  Task  Force  on  Gen- 
der Bias;  and  New  York  State  chairperson, 
International  Community  Outreach  Committee 
1989  to  present. 

Rose  Rubin  is  an  active  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing organizations:  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; New  York  State  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion; New  York  State  Bar  Association;  Queens 
County  Bar  Association;  Queens  County 
Women's  Bar  Association;  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Lawyers— former  chair,  com- 
mittee on  judicial  administration;  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Judges — former  chair,  fi- 
nance committee  and  former  district  director; 
Association  of  Assistant  District  Attorneys  of 
Queens  County;  American  Jewish  Congress; 
American  Jewish  Committee;  Hunter  College 
Alumni  Association;  Gallatin  Associates  of 
New  York  University;  Weinfeld  Associates  of 
New  York  University  School  of  Law;  and  the 
American  Judicature  Society;  Institute  of  Judi- 
cial Administration. 

Herbert  and  Rose  Rubin  have  lived  and 
continue  to  live  their  lives  with  great  dignity 
and  genuine  grace,  always  demonstrating  a 
deep  and  continuing  concern  for  human  val- 
ues and  ideals,  and  in  doing  so,  have  inspired 
others  to  do  the  same.  Their  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary Is  an  event  of  personal  triumph  and 
joy;  a  result  of  the  love,  hard  work  and  spirit 
that  this  couple  has  invested  in  their  marriage. 
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These  same  values  have  been  passed  on  to 
their  toyed  ones,  producing  a  family  ttiat  is 
close-knit  and  supportive  of  its  individual 
members,  puUk;  minded  in  its  relations  to  the 
community,  and  committed  to  the  ideals  of  citi- 
zenship upon  whk;h  this  Nation  was  founded. 
They  h«ve  touched  the  lives  of  their  family 
and  many  friends  through  the  shining  example 
of  their  marriage  which  has  stood  as  evidence 
of  the  devotion  and  admiration  wrhrch  they 
possess  for  one  anottier. 

The  longevity  of  this  enduring  marriage 
does  tnjiy  mark  a  milestone  in  life's  progres- 
sion; an  event  of  personal  triumph  and  joy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rubin  a  joyous  50th 
weddinq  anniversary. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  HAWAII 
COUNTY  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AGENCY 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MM 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  March  6.  1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
great  honor  and  pride  at  the  achievements  of 
the  Civil  Defense  Agency  of  the  County  of  Ha- 
waii in  my  district,  which  has  been  selected  to 
receive  an  Outstanding  Public  Service  Award 
from  tfie  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  [FEMAj.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Harry  Kim,  who  serves  with 
distinction  as  director  of  Hawaii  County  Civil 
Defense  on  the  volcano  Island.  Throughout 
the  years,  this  still  young  and  growing  island 
has  experienced  disastrous  tidal  waves,  dev- 
astating floods  and  rainstorms,  as  well  as  the 
awesonre  yet  destructive  volcanic  eruptions, 
for  which  the  island  is  famous. 

Mayor  Lorraine  Rodero  Inouye  has  t>een  In- 
vited by  FEMA  to  receive  the  award  on  behalf 
of  the  County  of  Hawaii,  at  the  director's  an- 
nual awards  ceremony  on  March  7  at  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  Building.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  Mayor  Inouye 
on  her  first  official  visit  to  Washington  as 
mayor  of  Hawaii  County. 

The  Hawaii  County  Civil  Defense  Agency 
has  conlributed  so  much  to  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  county.  This  award  it  is  re- 
ceiving iB  a  much  deserved  recognition  of  the 
tireless  efforts  of  Hawaii's  civil  defense  work- 
ers. In  particular  FEMA  pointed  to  Hawaii 
County's  exemplary  response  to  the  eruptions 
of  Kilauea  Volcano  which  has  been  ongoing 
since  1983  at  the  cost  of  almost  200  homes 
and  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  In  a  letter 
to  Mayor  Inouye,  Associate  Director  Grant  C. 
Peterson  stated  that: 

Hawaii  County's  vigilant  watch  over  the 
situation,  ensuring  that  residents  are  pro- 
vided with  advisories  and  recommendations 
on  prottctlve  actions,  is  a  model  for  long- 
term,  ongoing  emergency  situations. 

These  accolades  pay  just  tritnjte  to  puWk; 
service  above  and  Ijeyond  the  call.  But  this  is 
certainly  no  surprise  to  the  residents  of  Hawaii 
County,  who  have  benefrted  from  the  high 
standarcfe  of  perfonnance  of  its  civil  defense 
under  tti«  leadership  of  Mr.  Kim. 

I  congratulate  Mayor  Inouye  as  well  as  Civil 
Defense  Director  Kim  and  their  outstanding 
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team  of  agency  workers,  on  their  record  of  ex- 
cellence, and  on  ttieir  recognition  tiy  FEMA  as 
a  leader  in  public  service. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ED  HARVEY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
Ed  Harvey,  head  foottjall  coach  who  is  retiring 
from  coaching  this  year  from  Garter  High 
School  in  Essexville,  Ml  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district.  He  is  also  a  very  popu- 
lar teacher  whose  dedication  and  devotion  to 
his  students  and  players  has  made  him  a  leg- 
end at  Garber  High  School.  While  he  will  con- 
tinue to  teach,  we  will  remember  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished coach. 

As  the  newest  memtjer  of  the  High  School 
FoottwII  Coaches  Hall  of  Fame,  Ed  was  also 
well  liked  and  respected  among  his  fellow 
coaches.  With  a  career  total  of  137  wins,  80 
losses  and  2  ties,  Ed  enjoyed  a  winning 
record  in  19  of  his  25  years  as  head  coach. 
With  his  spark,  Gart)er  High  School  has  made 
four  playoff  appearances,  had  two  back-to- 
back  undefeated  teams,  and  won  1 1  Tri-Valley 
conference  championships.  This  six-time  wirv 
ner  of  the  Region  II  "Coach  of  the  Year"  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all. 

I've  especially  heard  a  great  deal  about  this 
man  from  Don  Hare,  Ed's  friend  and  my  chief 
of  staff  in  Saginaw.  Ed  is  tx)th  a  wonderful 
husband  to  his  wife,  Sandy,  and  a  beloved  fa- 
ther to  his  three  daughters,  Jennifer,  Tina,  and 
Susan,  and  to  his  grandson,  Jason.  Ed  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Central  Michigan  University  and  his  master's 
degree  from  the  Unversity  of  Michigan. 

Ed's  teaching  and  coaching  career  began  in 
1963  at  St.  Francis  High  School  in  Traverse 
City  where  he  taught  social  studies  and  was 
assistant  football  coach.  Two  years  later,  he 
moved  on  to  Garber  High  School  where  he 
continued  to  teach  social  studies  and  took 
over  the  position  as  head  football  coach. 
While  at  Gart»er,  he  also  took  over  the  varsity 
softt)all  program  for  3  years  in  which  he  led 
them  to  151  wins,  9  losses,  and  a  trip  to  the 
State  semifinals  in  1 980. 

Ed's  star  rose  as  head  football  coach  at 
Gartaer.  He  is  a  household  name  in  the 
Essexville  area,  and  has  been  a  major  influ- 
erx;e  on  both  his  students  and  former  players. 
Please  join  me  in  wishing  Ed  Harvey  the  very 
best  luck  in  his  new  season  following  his  re- 
tirement as  head  foottjall  coach  from  Garber 
High  School. 


ROSWELL  PAPER  100  YEARS  OLD 


HON.  BDl  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  honor  one  of  New 
Mexico's  most  outstanding  newspapers.  The 
Roswell  Daily  Record  is  celebrating  its  centen- 
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nial.  The  Roswell  Daily  Record,  serving  south- 
eastem  New  Mexico,  was  founded  this  very 
day  back  in  1891. 

The  Daily  Record  started  as  a  weekly  news- 
paper on  March  6,  1891.  as  the  first  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  New  Mexico.  It  became  a 
daily  newspaper  on  March  3,  1903,  and  has 
taeen  an  exceptional  independent  newspaper 
ever  since. 

Over  the  years,  the  Daily  Record  has  ab- 
sortjed  three  newspapers — the  Roswell  Jour- 
nal in  July  1903,  the  Roswell  Evening  News  in 
June  1925,  and  the  Roswell  Morning  Dispatch 
in  April  1 950. 

The  paper  was  founded  by  E.O.  Creighton 
who  served  as  publisher  and  editor.  Today, 
the  paper  and  the  community  are  ably  served 
by  cur-ent  publisher  R.  Cory  Beck  and  editor 
Jerry  R.  McCormack.  Publisher  Beck  and  edi- 
tor McCormack  have  a  most  competent  and 
devoted  staff  who  help  make  the  Daily  Record 
a  highly  respected  publication  throughout  New 
Mexico.  The  paper  has  received  numerous 
awards  arxj  citations  over  the  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Roswell 
Daily  Record  is  the  seventh  New  Mexico 
paper  to  hit  the  century  mark.  The  other  Cen- 
tury Club  dailies  are  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexi- 
can which  is  142  years  old,  the  Carlsbad  Cur- 
rent-Argus, 112;  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
111;  the  Las  Vegas  Optic,  111;  The  Las 
Cruces  News-Sun,  110;  and  the  Farmington 
Times,  103. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  the  Roswell  Daily  Record 
for  joining  the  Century  Club.  This  honor  is  well 
deserved.  I  wish  the  paper  continued  success 
in  its  second  century  of  serving  the  public 
good. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FINANCING  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6.  1991 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  my 
colleague  Mr.  Levin  and  I  introduced  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  Administrative  Financ- 
ing Refonn  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  is 
desperately  needed  in  order  to  assure  that 
adequate  funding  is  provided  to  administer  the 
unemployment  insurance  [Ul]  system. 

The  current  recession  has  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  the  Ul  program.  Our  bill 
focuses  on  one  of  the  most  distressing  prob- 
lems facing  the  system  today;  the  lack  of 
funds  to  administer  the  program.  Last  year, 
due  to  increasing  unemployment  claims  ad- 
ministrative funds  ran  short  and  supplemental 
funding  was  needed  for  the  States  to  continue 
to  process  claims  for  benefits.  Again  this  year, 
there  is  a  shortfall  in  funding  which  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  estimated  to  t>e  $200 
millkin. 

The  problem  is  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
money.  The  Federal  unemployment  tax 
[FUTA]  is  dedicated  specifically  for  this  pur- 
pose. Furthennore,  the  trust  fund  which  holds 
the  FUTA  tax  receipts  is  overftowing. 

There  is  a  structural  problem  with  the  Ul 
program.  While  benefits  are  automatically  pro- 
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vkled  to  all  those  meeting  the  efigMtty  re- 
quirements, funds  to  administer  the  program 
are  subject  to  annual  appropriations.  Over  the 
past  several  years  the  President  has  under- 
estimated ttie  level  of  unempioyment  in  order 
to  minimize  funding  for  the  administration  oJ 
the  program.  Why?  Because  the  surpluses  in 
these  trust  funds  mask  the  true  extent  of  our 
Federal  deficits. 

This  lack  of  administrative  funding  has  re- 
sulted in  claimants  having  to  wait  in  long  lines 
in  order  to  apply  for  benefits.  Then  having 
waited  in  these  lines,  they  often  are  forced  to 
wait  several  weeks  in  order  to  receive  their 
first  benefits  check. 

Our  t)ill  makes  the  administrative  funding  of 
the  Ul  system  mandatory.  The  funding  in- 
cludes two  components:  First,  base  operating 
funds  whrch  represent  the  minimum  funding 
necessary  to  sustain  tfie  Ul  system,  and  sec- 
ond, additional  funds  to  administer  the  antka- 
pated  additional  workk>ad  t>ased  on  the  eco- 
nomic assumptkins  included  in  the  Presiderrfs 
budget.  This  altows  the  funding  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  to  fluctuate  proportk>n- 
afely  with  the  worktoad.  The  bill  estatJiishes  a 
formula  that  will  tie  used  to  automatKalty  cal- 
culate the  additional  administrative  funding 
based  on  the  anticipated  level  of  ur>enrpk>y- 
ment. 

Our  bill  also  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
provide  additional  funds,  during  the  year,  if  urv 
employment  exceeds  the  level  antk^pated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Under  this  mecha- 
nism, additional  funding  is  automatically  made 
available  when  the  unemployment  experi- 
enced by  the  States  exceeds  the  level  antkii- 
pated  at  the  tsegining  of  the  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr.  Levin  arxl 
myself  and  cosponsor  the  Unemployment  Irv 
surance  Administrative  Financing  Reforni  Act 
of  1991. 


SUPPORT  BETTER  TRAINING  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  TRUCK  OPERATORS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  which  calls 
on  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admirv- 
istration  [OSHA]  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
act  on  an  important  and  long  neglected  mat- 
ter. As  you  may  be  aware,  a  petitk>n  was  filed 
in  March  1988  with  OSHA  to  amend  existing 
Federal  regulations  requring  formal  training 
and  certification  for  operators  of  powered  in- 
dustrial trucks.  This  petitkxi  sought  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  current  regulations  by  specifically 
outlining  the  elements  of  an  adequate  training 
program  for  operators  of  these  vehicles. 
OSHA  responded  to  this  petition  by  launching 
into  a  lengthy  1  -year  study. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  resolutksn  similar  to 
this  proposal,  because  I  t>eiieved  then  as  I  do 
now  that  the  time  to  study  this  measure  has 
already  elapsed.  In  Autumn  of  last  year, 
OSHA  formally  began  proceedings  to  imple- 
ment these  regulatory  proposals.  While  I  laud 
OSHA  for  their  recent  action,  I  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  continue  to  encourage  ttie  agency  in 
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the  (frection  of  progress.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  resolution  calling  on  OSHA  to 
continue  their  momentum. 

The  President  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
better  training  and  education  of  tt>e  American 
work  force  is  a  priority  during  his  tenure  in  of- 
fice. This  petition  provides  him  with  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  implement  this  public  policy 
goal. 

The  value  of  a  tfwrough  training  program 
canrxM  bo  urxlerestimated.  A  properly  trained 
employee  will  contrilxjte  to  the  reduction  of  job 
related  accidents,  and  in  the  end  make  the 
wortcpiace  safer  and  more  productive  for  ev- 
eryone. I  believe  that  my  resolution  provides 
benefits  both  to  operators  as  well  as  those  ul- 
timately charged  with  the  costs  of  job  site  ac- 
cidents. 

For  tfiese  reasons  I  have  introduced  this 
concurrent  resolution.  I  ask  that  you  join  with 
me  today  and  support  this  measure  tiecause 
ignoring  proper  worts  training  puts  present  and 
future  workers  at  risk. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POSITIVE  EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC  AND 
OTHER  ART  EDUCATION 


A  MOTHER'S  PRAYER 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1991 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  poem  which 
truly  expresses  what  the  mother  of  a  soldier 
must  feel  when  our  Nation  is  at  war. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Cline  of  Mableton,  GA,  wrote 
and  dedKated  this  work  to  her  son,  Sgt. 
James  E.  Cline,  who  at  the  time  was  serving 
our  country  as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
In  "A  Mother's  Prayer,"  Mrs.  Cline  expresses 
k>ve  for  tier  child,  pride  for  her  country,  and 
faith  in  God  tfiat  he  will  protect  her  son  and 
bring  him  home  safely.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain every  mother  whose  child  served  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  experienced  similar  feelings. 
Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  recognize  my  con- 
stituent's efforts,  and  share  with  you  her  poetic 
tribute  to  her  son. 

Mrs.  Clirie's  poem  follows: 

A  Mothers  Prayer 
(By  Mrs.  James  E.  Cline) 
Lord  I  aak  be  with  my  son  today 
Please  God  keep  him  safe  while  he  is  away 
Standing  guard  upon  strange  land 
Just  to  be  sure  that  our  freedom  stands 
His  duty  calls,  his  head  held  high 
While  keeping  watch  over  all  the  sky 
Dreaded  missiles  full  of  destruction 
Heading  toward  Earth  to  cause  reduction 
Mother's  crys  can  be  heard  for  miles 
While  lifting  their  arms 
To  shield  their  small  child 
Dreaded  gas  afraid  to  breathe 
Please  Lord,  put  our  hearts  at  ease 
Bring  an  end  to  this  war  soon 
Protect  my  boy  by  the  shining  moon 
Lord  be  with  him  and  give  him  strength 
To  weather  this  storm  Saddam  has  sent 
Guide  him  through  the  darkness  of  night 
Be  with  him  throughout  'til  morning  light 
I  aak  this  Lord  In  thy  great  name 
Have  him  come  home  safe  not  lame 
Don't  let  him  loose  his  life  I  pray 
Bring  him  home  to  me  today 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1991 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
I980's,  educational  reform  made  it  onto  the 
front  pages  of  American  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  in  decades.  But  when  the  discussion 
turned  to  making  sure  every  child  receives  an 
education  In  music  and  the  other  arts,  there 
has  been  silence.  Ignoring  music  and  other 
arts  In  children's  education  denies  our  children 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  human  poten- 
tial. 

Every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  music  and  the  other  arts  to  enhance 
their  aesthetic,  historical,  and  cultural  values. 
Muse  education  fosters  creativity,  teaches  ef- 
fective communications,  provides  basic  tools 
for  a  critical  assessment  of  the  world  around 
us.  and  instills  the  abiding  values  of  self-dis- 
cipline and  commitment. 

Ttje  efforts  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conderence,  the  National  Association  of  Music 
Merchants,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Inc.  are  commended  for  their 
national  campaign  to  achieve  national  recogni- 
tion for  the  value  of  music  and  the  other  arts 
in  education.  Local  communities  must  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  their  1991-92  grass- 
roots campaign. 

Let  us  call  upon  all  parents,  educators, 
school  board  members,  and  administrators  to 
work  together  to  promote  the  positive  effects 
of  music  and  other  art  education. 


FUNDS  FOR  KALOKO-HONOKOHAU 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1991 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  5400,000  for  the 
Kaloko-Honokohau  National  Historical  Pari<  in 
Kona,  HI.  These  funds  would  provide  for  the 
preparation  of  a  general  management  plan  for 
the  park,  to  conduct  necessary  archeologlcal, 
geological,  and  water  studies,  and  to  provide 
for  the  interim  use  of  the  park. 

Once  an  ancient  Hawaiian  dwelling  place, 
the  area  known  as  Kaloko-Honokohau  is  an 
important  part  of  Hawaiian  history  and  culture. 
Rich  with  the  evklence  of  a  once  thriving  cul- 
ture, Kaloko-Honokohau  is  perhaps  the  only 
site  left  in  Hawaii  where  we  can  truly  see  how 
the  native  Hawalians  built  their  homes,  pro- 
vided food  for  their  families  through  the  cul- 
tivation of  fishponds,  lived  their  lives,  and  hon- 
ored their  dead. 

In  1978  the  Congress  recognized  its  impor- 
tance and  established  the  Kaloko-Honokohau 
National  HistorKal  Par1<  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect lor  future  generations  this  natural  monu- 
ment to  the  way  of  life  In  okJ  Hawaii.  The  Con- 
gress was  specific  in  Its  Intent  for  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  living  history,  and  called  for  a 
center  for  the  preservation,  interpretation,  and 
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perpetudbon  of  traditional  native  Hawaiian  ac- 
tivities and  culture  as  outlined  by  a  commis- 
sion of  native  Hawaiian  representatives. 

Now,  over  10  years  later,  tfie  vision  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  Hawaii  for 
Kaloko-Honokohau  has  yet  to  be  realized.  The 
part<  continues  to  lie  dormant,  virtually  un- 
known and  inaccessit)le  to  the  public.  This  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sources tor  the  National  Park  Sen/k;e  to  pre- 
pare a  general  management  plan  and  alk>w 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  and  visitors  as  well,  to 
enjoy  the  park  even  before  full  implementation 
of  the  plan. 

It  has  been  over  20  years  since  I  first  began 
efforts  lo  preserve  and  protect  Kaloko- 
Honokohau.  Hawaii  cannot  wait  anotfier  10 
years,  5  years,  or  even  1  year  to  be  able  to 
use  this  precious  resource  for  the  education  of 
our  children.  Everyday  that  this  park  is  allowed 
to  languish,  Is  a  day  that  we  allow  history  to 
waste  away.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Important  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii  and  the  Nation  that  we  pro- 
vide the  necessary  resources  to  make  the  vi- 
sion of  Kaloko-Honokohau  a  reality. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  A  NA- 
TIONAL SYMBOL  OF  SUPPORT 
FOR  U.S.  TROOPS  STATIONED  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  one  of  my  constitutents,  Mrs.  Ann 
Lamon,  lor  the  action  she  has  taken  to  sup- 
port our  brave  men  and  women  who  are  sta- 
tioned In  the  Middle  East. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  Lamon  expressed  to 
me  her  pride  in  our  American  troops,  her  pray- 
erful hopes  for  peace  In  all  the  wortd,  and  her 
confidence  in  a  victorious  homecoming  for  the 
U.S.  foroes  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Be- 
cause of  these  feelings  she  has  been  inspired 
to  design  a  flag  that  encompasses  her  senti- 
ments, and  perhaps  those  of  all  Americans 
who  take  pride  in  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  justice  that  our  great  country  champions 
in  the  Middle  East  today.  As  Mrs.  Lamon  ex- 
plains, "Our  troops  need  the  Inspiration  of  a 
unified  becking  of  the  American  people.  They 
need  to  know  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten." 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  Iseen  one  of  the  first 
recipients  of  this  inspiring  starxJard.  Mrs. 
Lamon  has  offered  her  banner  to  me,  to 
present  tb  you  today,  as  a  national  symbol  of 
support  for  our  troops.  The  flag  design  in  red, 
white,  blue,  and  yellow  has  a  star  for  each 
State,  a  dove  for  peace,  and  a  yellow  ribbon 
representing  our  hopes  for  the  speedy  and 
safe  return  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  In  the 
House,  join  me  today  in  applauding  Mrs.  Ann 
Lamon  for  her  active  role  in  support  of  our 
troops,  and  in  recognizing  Mrs.  Lamon's  flag 
as  a  national  symbol  of  support  for  our  Amer- 
tean  forces  in  the  MkJdIe  East.  Mrs.  Lamon's 
sincere  patrk)tism  is  to  be  commended  and 
hekJ  up  as  an  example  for  all  to  admire  and 
strive  to  emulate. 
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REMEMBER  OUR  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR.  BOTH  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 
SUPPORT  THE  GENERAL 

MIHAILOVICH  MEMORIAL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  forget 
the  chilling  image  of  the  first  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  paraded  across  Iraqi  television. 
Their  faces  brought  Americans  painfully  aware 
of  the  fear  and  uncertainty  that  all  of  our 
POW's,  t»th  past  and  present,  confronted 
under  enemy  hands. 

Over  45  years  ago  in  another  war  against 
arKJther  dictator  whose  ruthlesness  eclipses 
even  that  of  Saddam  Hussein's,  nearly  500 
U.S.  servicemen  were  faced  with  the  same  sit- 
uation as  our  POW's  in  Iraq.  In  World  War  II, 
after  their  planes  crashed  over  Yugoslavia  on 
their  return  from  t)ombing  raids,  500  American 
airmen  were  confronted  with  the  threat  of 
tjeing  captured  by  the  Germans  who  were  no- 
torious for  their  inhumane  treatment  of  POW's. 

Fortunately,  these  men  never  faced  their 
enemy  as  have  our  servicemen  in  Iraq  due  to 
the  courage  and  commitment  of  one  man  who 
risi^ed  his  life  to  save  others.  This  man  was 
Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich,  honored  by  President 
Truman  and  tjestowed  the  Legion  of  Honor 
posthumously  for  his  valor.  Surprisingly,  how- 
ever, when  the  men  he  rescued  petitioned  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  general — ^who  not 
only  saved  their  lives  but  stood  as  an  ally  to 
the  United  States— they  were  stunned  to  find 
opposition  where  they  thought  they  would  find 
assistance. 

I  am  once  again  introducing  legislation  to 
recognize  the  debt  America  owes  to  General 
Mihailovich.  This  bill  authorizes  the  National 
Commission  of  American  Airmen  rescued  by 
General  Mihailovich  to  establish  a  public 
monument  to  honor  the  general  for  his  role  in 
saving  the  lives  of  our  airmen.  The  commis- 
sion has  agreed  to  finance  the  entire  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  monument.  They 
are  simply  requesting  land  on  which  to  build  it. 

As  time  is  of  the  essence  for  our  POW's  re- 
maining in  Iraq,  so  too  Is  it  tor  the  men  res- 
cued by  General  Mihailovich.  Many  have  al- 
ready died  without  realizing  their  dream  and 
obligation  to  General  Mihailovich.  Let  us  not 
stand  in  their  way  any  longer. 

Alttiough  our  Nation  stands  again  in  peace, 
we  should  never  forget  the  faces  of  war  that 
make  our  peace  possible.  Please  show  your 
support  for  our  prisoners  of  war  by  saluting 
the  man  who,  45  years  ago,  saved  our  men 
and  served  our  country. 


A  SALUTE  TO  MICHAEL  D.  DiCICCO 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6, 1991 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  UNICO  labor  honoree  Mi- 
chael D.  DiCicco.  As  always  this  "Salute  to 
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Labor"  honoree  is  a  respected  union  leader, 
txjt  in  Michael's  case,  he  has  also  been  cho- 
sen for  his  special  contributions  to  humanity. 

Mike  was  bom  and  raised  in  Philadelphia 
and  is  a  second  generation  Boilermaker,  fol- 
lowing in  Mike,  Sr.'s,  footsteps.  He  joined  Boil- 
ermaker's Lodge  No.  13  as  a  young  man  after 
sen/ing  his  country  ttvough  6  years  of  active 
reserve  in  the  Pennsylvania  Army  National 
Guard.  Twenty-one  years  ago  he  began  his 
ascent  through  the  ranks.  Elected  recording 
secretary  in  1978,  he  was  appointed  business 
agent  in  1980,  and  since  1984  has  been  busi- 
ness manager.  In  addition  to  his  daily  activities 
with  the  Boilermakers  Lodge  No.  13,  whk;h 
has  jurisdrction  of  41  counties  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Castle  County,  DE,  he 
also  serves  as  vrce  president  of  three  coun- 
cils; the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  Trades, 
the  Philadelphia  Building  Trades,  and  the  Me- 
chanical Trades. 

Mike's  concem  for  the  welfare  of  his  mem- 
bership is  evident  in  his  being  instrumental,  as 
chairman  of  negotiations,  in  securing  perma- 
nent funding  for  Local  13's  special  funds  for 
scholarships,  sick  and  distressed  members 
and  retirees.  His  union  also  contributes 
through  its  general  fund  to  many  charities,  as 
well  as  participation  through  their  international 
to  the  City  of  Hope.  Concern  for  individuals  is 
also  displayed  by  his  union's  support  to  fami- 
lies of  people  with  leukemia  and  his  personal 
memt)ership  in  Lodge  #2603.  the  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy. 

A  family  man,  happily  married  to  Susan  for 
23  years,  they  have  two  grown  children,  Krista 
and  James.  Mike  DiCicco  is  an  individual  who 
truly  espouses  quality  union  leadership,  civic 
endeavors,  and  family  harmony — an  example 
of  a  man  who  fits  the  UNICO  motto,  "Sen/ice 
Atx)ve  Self." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  GEORGE  J. 
LONG 


HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1991 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
announce  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
George  J.  Long,  Chief  U.S.  Magistrate  Judge 
for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky  and  Spe- 
cial Magistrate  Judge  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Long  has  given  a  long  and  distin- 
guished servrce  to  his  country.  He  graduated 
from  St.  Xavier  High  School  in  Louisville,  KY. 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  II  he  entered 
the  Army  Air  Force  where  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant.  Following  the  war,  he  completed 
his  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville in  1948  and  in  1950  earned  his  juris  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Louisville  School 
of  Law. 

After  graduation,  Judge  Long  began  private 
practice  in  Louisville  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  conflk:t.  At  this  time  he  was  recalled  to 
active  servk%  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  continued  as  an  Air  Force  reservist  before 
retiring  in  1967  as  major. 

After  returning  from  Korea,  Judge  Long  en- 
gaged in  private  practne  and  sen/ed  as  the 
Jefferson    County    Trial    Commissioner    from 
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1961  until  1970.  In  1970.  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed Judge  Long  as  the  U.S.  AHnmey  lor 
the  Westem  District  of  Keotudty.  During  his 
tenure,  Judge  Long  was  and  still  is  considered 
by  many  to  have  been  the  best  U.S.  attorney 
in  the  country.  Foltowing  his  resignation  in 
1977,  Judge  Long  returned  to  private  practice 
before  being  appointed  to  the  bench  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1978. 

Judge  Long  has  distinguished  Nmself  as  an 
articulate  and  scholariy  jurist  Rarely  does  the 
appellate  court  disagree  with  his  decisions. 
Judge  Long  is  normally  affirmed  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  his  opinions.  In  1988,  the 
American  Bar  Associatkxi  recognized  Judge 
Long  as  the  Special  Magistrate  Judge  of  the 
United  States. 

Judge  Long  is  a  memtjer  of  the  Kentucky 
Bar  Association,  Federal  Bar  Association,  Lou- 
isville Bar  Association,  and  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. His  retirement  is  a  great  toss  not 
only  to  Kentucky  but  also  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  wish  him  well. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sya- 
tem  for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest>— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  7,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  for 
Veterans  programs. 

SRr-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment-un- 
employment situation  for  February. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Suly 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  General  Sales  Manager, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 
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Apuropriatlons 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heaiing:8  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Of- 
fice of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  child 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency,  focus- 
ing on  measurement  of  Increases  and 
decreases. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
18,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget,  and  S.  Con.  Res.  12.  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  all 
Americans,  including  Arab  Americans. 
should  be  protected  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  during  times  of  inter- 
national conflict  of  war. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Ek:onomic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  finan- 
cial and  international  factors  that  may 
affect  the  length  and  depth  of  a  reces- 
sion, and  the  economic  outlook. 

SD-628 

MARCH  11 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  military 
construction    programs,    focusing    on 
base  closure  and  NATO  infrastructure. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing: 
on  Title  VII  provisions  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  Title 
Vm  provisions  relating  to   the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

SD-366 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy 
posture  and  Marine  Corps  posture. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  DC  provisions  which  authorize 
a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram for  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska 
(ANWR). 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
I)artment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
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teistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Conamerce,  Justice,   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  financial  moderniza- 
tion of  the  banking  industry,  focusing 
on  deposit  insurance  reform. 

SD-538 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Humans  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Disability. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  foreign  relations. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  development  as- 
$istance  programs. 
I  SD-138 

'  MARCH  13 

9:30  a.hi. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  municipal  finance. 

SD-538 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S. 

S3.  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294.  Con- 

fressional    election    campaign    finance 

teform  proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  and  evalu- 
ate global  warming  and  other  environ- 
mental consequences  of  energy  strate- 
gies. 

SD-^06 
Judiciary 
To   hold  hearings   to   examine   violence 
against     women,     focusing     on     hate 
crimes. 

SD-226 

1:30  p.in. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year   1992   for   the 
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Couccll  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  head  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  review  the  fiscal  years  1992-1997 
future  year  defense  plan. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  Program. 

SB^253 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ricl»ard  W.  Goldberg,  of  North  Dakota, 
to   \>e  a  Judge   of  the  United   States 
Court  of  International  Trade,  Oliver  W. 
Wanger,  to  be  a  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Cali- 
fornJa,  and  Robin  J.  Cauthron,  to  be  a 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Oklahoma. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

MARCH  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  on  the  marketing  of  infant  for- 
mula, focusing  on  pricing  and  advertis- 
ing. 

SD-226 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

William  H.  Kennoy,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 

a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SD^06 
Judiciary 

Antitruit,  Monopolies  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee ©n  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  the  marketing  of  infant  for- 
mula, focusing  on  pricing  and  advertis- 
ing. 

I  SD-226 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6,  S.  7,  S. 
53,  3.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294,  Con- 
gressional   election   campaign    finance 
reform  proposals. 

SR^301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Builflings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Caneer  Institute,  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute,  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
ease*, Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney, 
Chllfl  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Environmental  Health,  and  the 
Fog^ty  International  Center. 

SD-192 
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Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,   SUte,   and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-ne 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XV  provisions  relating  to  re- 
form of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    public 
building  service  and  to  examine  how  to 
provide   excellence   in   public   building 
design. 

SD-406 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin,  Division  of  Research  Resources, 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  12,  to  ensure  car- 
riage on  cable  television  of  local  news 
and  other  programming  and  to  restore 
the  right  of  local  regulatory  authori- 
ties to  regulate  cable  television  rates. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XV  provisions  relating 
to  reform  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SD-366 

MARCH  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  mass  transit. 

SD-538 
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MARCH  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  V  provisions  relating  to  coal 
and  the  applicability  of  new  source  re- 
view to  existing  electric  steam  gener- 
ating units  (WEPCo). 

SD-366 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold  hearings  on  the  financial   and 
programmatic  management  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Minority  Business  De- 
velopment Agency  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Kenneth  L.  Ryskamp,  of  Florida,  to  be 

United    States   Circuit  Judge    for    the 

Eleventh  Circuit. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-138 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corjwration, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SRr-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-ias 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XI  provisions  relating 
to  transportation  issues,  and  on  the 
Administration's  projwsal  contained  in 
the  National  Energy  Strategy  relating 
to  alternative-fuel  fleets. 

SD-aee 

MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  civilian  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  revisions. 

SD-aee 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  250,  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections. 

SRr.301 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 
proposed  Soldiers'  and  Sailors  Civil  Re- 
lief Act. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  Financial 
Crimes  Enforcement  Network,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Highway    Traffic    Safety    Administra- 
tion. 

SR^2S3 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  CoDunlsslon. 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Conunlssion  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
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Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  renewal  of  the 
U.S. -Japan        Semiconductor       Trade 
Agreement. 

SD-215 

APRIL  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on    aid    to    Latin 
America. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,    Ocean    and    Water    Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 

SD^06 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  250.  to  esub- 
lish  national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections. 

SR-30I 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  PosUl  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Stibcommlttee 
To  hold  hearlngrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  nscal  year  1992  for  the 
White  House  residence,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 
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1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

'  APRIL  11 

10:00  a.m. 
.■Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  .Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

I  APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
lb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Fdneien  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  17 
9:00  a,m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold  joint  hearings  with   the   House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view  the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War.  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 


1:30  p.m. 
Approrriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
corpmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

.  SD-138 

I  APRIL  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiniates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ings 

i  S-146,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
corrtmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
traoion,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 


APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hofld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hoJd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Drur  Enforcement  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
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2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing's  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  era. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

SD-116 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yetu-  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on   AID  manage- 
ment issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
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partments  of  Veterans  AfTaln,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SI>-138 

MAY  21 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreigm  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlngrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on   international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SD-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE  4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Department  of  Defense  emer- 
gency preparedness  plan. 

334  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
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March  7,  1991 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  As  we 
honor  the  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of 
Kings,  the  Chaplain  will  lead  the  Sen- 
ate in  prayer. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing: prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  *  *  *  Blessed 
are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they 
shall  be  filled.— Ma.tthew  5:3,5,6. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  these 
simple,  familiar  words  sound  so  Irrele- 
vant in  our  secular  culture  and  In  a 
place  of  power  and  prestige  like  this. 
But  their  opposites  help  us  to  see  their 
wisdom  in  the  context  of  a  just  and  eq- 
uitable social  order. 

Arrogance,  the  opposite  of  poor  in 
spirit,  pride,  the  opposite  of  meekness. 
evil,  the  opposite  of  righteousness,  cer- 
tainly are  not  desirable.  We  thank 
Thee  for  this  simple  formula"  for  a 
blessed  life  or  a  happy  life.  Grant  that 
those  who  are  powerful,  laboring  in  an 
environment  of  power,  may  see  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  this  simple  truth. 
Help  us  to  remember  that  leaders  are 
first  of  all  servants  who  ought  to  be 
dedicated  to  a  life  of  service.  May  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  labor  daily  be 
that  of  service  and  servanthood,  never 
forgetting  our  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  was  the 
Servant  of  servants.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  leadership  time 
has  been  reserved.  There  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  11:30  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein.  The  time  between 
this  moment  and  10:30  a.m.  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  lead- 
er or  his  desigmee,  and  the  time  be- 
tween 10:30  a.m.  and  11:30  a.m.  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  lead- 
er or  his  designee. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  designated  as 
the  representative  for  the  minority 
leader. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GULF  SALUTE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Bush  said  it  best  last  night.  -'We're 
coming  home  now.  Proud.  Confident. 
Heads  held  high." 

There  are.  indeed,  many  men  and 
women  who  can  hold  their  heads  high 
for  the  role  they  played  in  the  great 
sucoess  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

First,  of  course,  there's  the  Presi- 
dent. Time  and  again  during  the  gulf 
crisis,  President  Bush  was  called  upon 
to  make  some  of  the  toughest  calls  of 
our  times.  And  at  every  turn,  he  made 
the  right  call.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  President  has  more  than  earned  the 
thunderous  ovation  given  him  by  Con- 
gress, the  American  people,  and  the 
world  community. 

And  no  President  has  ever  been  bet- 
ter served  by  the  leadership  of  Ameri- 
ca's military.  Defense  Secretary  Che- 
ney. General  Powell,  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  have  justifiably  received 
the  most  attention,  but  they'll  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  that  they  couldn't 
have  done  it  without  countless  other 
commanders,  generals,  and  admirals. 

As  General  Powell  said  the  other  day: 
It  was  a  textbook  joint  operation.  No  serv- 
ice parochialism.  No  logrolling-.  Each  service 
doing  what  it  does  best  to  ensure  victory.  It 
was  a  g-reat  team  effort. 

And  we  will  always  remember  that  a 
great  part  of  that  team  were  the  coali- 
tion members  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  They,  too,  can  return  to  their 
homelands  with  their  heads  held  high. 

There  are  so  many  others  who  should 
share  the  spotlight  for  this  victory — 
the  men  and  women  on  the  assembly 
lines  where  our  weapons  were  made. 
President  Reagan,  who  rescued  both 
the  military's  budget  and  their  sense  of 
pride,  the  families  of  our  soldiers,  who 
waited  out  the  war  with  courage  and 
pride. 

But  there  are  two  groups  who  I  be- 
lieve deserve  the  biggest  round  of  ap- 
plause from  the  American  people. 

And  the  first  group  the  American 
people  can  thank  is  themselves.  Before 
the  war  started,  pundits  and  pessimists 
predicted  that  the  war  would  tear 
America  apart.  Instead,  it  brought  us 
together.  In  the  past  few  weeks,  you 
could  see  them  in  Kansas  and  across 
America— yellow  ribbons,  American 
flags,  signs,  and  banners.  All  offering 
silent  testimony  that  Americans  were 
behind  their  soldiers,  and  behind  their 
President. 


And,  Mr.  President,  I've  saved  the 
best  for  last— the  men  and  women  who 
left  their  homes,  their  families,  and 
America's  shores,  to  take  part  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

During  World  War  II,  someone  once 
asked  Gen.  George  Marshall  if  the 
United  States  had  a  secret  weapon,  and 
if  so,  what  was  it?  And  General  Mar- 
shall replied  that  "our  secret  weapon  is 
just  the  best  blankety-blank  kids  in 
the  world." 

Operation  Desert  Storm  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  we've  still  got  that 
secret  vreapon.  The  kids  came  from  the 
plains  of  Kansas  and  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn.  They  spoke  with  a  western 
twang  and  a  southern  drawl.  They 
came  fV-om  every  ethnic  and  racial 
background.  And  they  prevailed.  And 
they,  nwre  than  anyone  else,  have  the 
right  to  return  proud,  confident,  and 
with  their  heads  held  high. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WARNER 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  recognize  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Warner,  from  Virginia,  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  8  minutes. 


APPRECIATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  \^^ARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  my  special  apprecia- 
tion to  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Presiding  Officer,  who  has  set  prece- 
dent in  many  respects,  in  many  ways, 
in  this  institution.  Not  the  least  of 
these  precedents  is  the  opening  of  the 
Senate  on  each  of  its  days  in  session. 
That  could  be  burdensome,  but  I  am 
sure  the  President  pro  tempore  looks 
upon  thtt  as  a  privilege. 


SUCCESS  OF  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  responsible  for  the  overwhelming 
success  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  do  so  with  a 
great,  deep  sense  of  humility. 

Last  night  in  the  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  our 
President  came  before  and  addressed 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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It  was  his  nlgrht.  Each  of  us  was  pre- 
pared for  him  to  take,  with  his  usual 
humility,  his  rightful  place  as  the  lead- 
er of  this  epochal  period  of  America's 
history  and  world  history. 

But  it  was  clear  after  his  opening  re- 
marks, that  this  was  a  night  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  reserve,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  those  who  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  war,  for  those  who  gave  their  lives, 
for  those  who  suffered  the  injuries,  and 
for  their  families  and  loved  ones  here 
at  home. 

As  a  former  military  person  and  a 
modest  student  of  military  history,  I 
had  many  thoughts  last  night  as  the 
Chamber  rose  more  than  20  times  in 
standing  ovations  in  tribute  to  our 
President  and  to  those  our  President 
designated  as  equal  partners,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I 
thought  of  the  military  actions  that 
took  place  and  how  the  closing  days  of 
this  battle  involved  the  heavy  mecha- 
nized equipment,  the  tanks.  I  thought 
that  in  all  likelihood  Generals  Patton 
and  Montgomery  were  looking  down 
and  saying  to  themselves  that  this  was 
the  finest  hour  of  a  successive  genera- 
tion. 

In  my  research  I  found  a  quote  by 
Gen.  George  Patton,  a  man  not  known 
for  his  modesty,  but  a  man  recogmized 
for  his  leadership.  General  Patton  said: 

Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but 
they  are  won  by  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  follow  and  of  the  man  who  leads 
that  gains  the  victory. 

Were  General  Patton  alive  today,  he 
most  assuredly  would  have  included 
the  women  who  were  side-by-side  with 
the  men  in  this  military  action. 

In  the  last  7  months,  we  have  seen 
the  American  spirit  at  its  best,  both 
firom  those  who  lead  and  those  who  fol- 
low. As  is  the  case  in  every  historic  un- 
dertaking, there  are  those  who  because 
of  their  wisdom,  courage  and  steadfast- 
ness merit  our  very  special  recogni- 
tion. In  this  case,  all  Americans  are 
grateful  we  have  as  our  President 
today,  as  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
George  Bush. 

Mr.  President,  our  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  has  taken  his 
rightful  place  in  history  beside  those 
who  are  chronicled  as  our  finest  Presi- 
dents. At  eax:h  step,  he  has  been  both 
wise  and  courageous.  From  his  imme- 
diate and  unwavering  reaction  to  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  August;  to  his  policy 
of  working  through  the  United  Nations 
to  coalesce  world  opinion;  to  his  deci- 
sion to  commit  adequate  military 
forces  to  this  endeavor;  to  his  steadfast 
refusal  to  accept  no  less  than  our  clear- 
ly stated  policy  objectives  as  an  out- 
come; to  his  willingness  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  American  people  through 
its  Congress;  to  his  decision  to  use 
military  force  when  all  other  accept- 
able options  were  no  longer  viable;  to 
his  compassion,  his  feeling  as  a  former 
service  person  himself,  for  those  who 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  coming  bat- 


tle, and  his  love  and  sensitivity  to 
their  families  and  loved  ones  here  at 
home;  to  his  understanding  that  the 
execution  of  military  operations  is  best 
left  not  to  the  iraliticians  but  to  the 
field  commanders,  those  who  have 
trained  throughout  their  lifetime  as 
military  professionals;  to  his  commit- 
ment to  end  hostilities  when  our  clear- 
ly stated  objectives  have  been  ob- 
tained; and,  to  his  continued  commit- 
ment to  ensuring  this  conflict  be  fully 
exploited  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
peace  and  stability  to  a  long  troubled 
region  of  this  world;  at  each  step  his- 
tory has  shown  him  to  be  right. 

Our  President — I  repeat,  our  Presi- 
dent has  shown  leadership  and  mature 
judgment  at  every  decision  point  in 
this  epochal  chapter  of  history. 

This  President,  likewise,  has  set  a 
precedent  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  No  other  President  in  a 
time  of  crisis  has  consulted  more  with 
Members  of  this  Congress  than  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  Time  after  time,  at 
his  invitation — not  at  our  insistence, 
but  at  his  invitation — the  leadership  of 
this  institution  went  to  the  White 
House,  and  there  the  President  lis- 
tened. He  listened  carefully  to  the  col- 
lective advice,  to  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, to  that  strength  of  our  democratic 
system — the  diversity  of  opinion — and 
took  our  advice  into  consideration  as 
he  proceeded  in  his  decisionmaking. 
For  this  he,  too,  deserves  our  thanks 
and  gratitude. 

There  were  those  who  could  not  be- 
lieve the  President  would  risk  his  Pres- 
idency over  a  small  piece  of  ground  on 
the  sands  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
The  President  may  well  have  risked  his 
Presidency,  but  for  far  more  important 
reasons.  His  Presidency  stands  for  the 
rule  of  law,  for  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  in  the  new  world 
order,  for  the  justness  of  our  cause 
against  a  brutal  dictator's  unjustified 
use  of  force  against  a  small  neighbor, 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
our  Nation  and  those  of  our  allies,  and 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  thank  the  President  for  tak- 
ing that  risk  and  for  ensuring  that  the 
United  States  prevailed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney 
and  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker  are 
also  due  our  gratitude.  In  their  respec- 
tive roles,  they  showed  themselves  to 
be  thoughtful,  patient  men  upon  whom 
the  President  and  the  Nation  could  de- 
pend. We  thank  them  for  the  roles  they 
played  and  for  their  continuing  con- 
tributions to  our  national  well-being. 

Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Central  Conmiand 
have  strengthened  our  Nation's  trust, 
admiration  and  confidence  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  shown  the  American  people 
that  our  military  is  led  by  competent, 
caring,     and     compassionate     leaders. 


They  have  shown  that  we  have  a  mili- 
tary, flrom  generals  dovm  to  lance  cor- 
porals and  privates  who  are  willing  to 
fight,  not  for  glory,  but  for  freedom.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  the  two  pending  bills  authorlzlDg 
the  presentation  to  Generals  Powell 
and  Schwarzkopf  of  Congressional  Gold 
Medals,  medals  which  the  Nation  would 
present  to  them,  but  which  they  would 
receive,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  each  and  every  man  and  woman  in 
uniform  under  their  command. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thankful  that  we 
have  these  great  civilian  and  military 
leaders.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  remember  that  our  leaders  had  at 
their  disposal  some  of  the  world's  best 
technology.  That  technology  is  the  di- 
rect and  tangible  result  of  the  dollars 
American  taxpayers  have  committed  to 
rebuilding  our  military  over  the  last 
decade. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tour  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
and  talk  to  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  who  were  being 
asked  to  place  their  lives  on  the  line.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  pi- 
lots of  the  Stealth  fighter-bomber,  the 
11 7- A,  who  were  asked  to  fly  directly 
over  Baghdad  the  first  night  of  the 
war.  They  know  the  value  of  our  tech- 
nology. Our  troops  know  that  our  mod- 
em technology  saved  many  of  their 
lives,  saved  the  lives  of  innocent  civil- 
ians, and  may  well  have  saved  lives  of 
some  Iraqi  military  personnel  by  bring- 
ing about  an  early,  decisive  end  to  the 
war. 

But  in  the  end,  Mr.  President,  even 
with  outstanding  leadership  and  the 
best  technology  in  the  world,  it  all 
comes  down  to  individual  men  and 
women  working  together.  From  the 
military  forces — officer  and  enlisted, 
men  and  women — arrayed  on  the  front; 
to  those  over  the  skies  of  Kuwait  and 
Iraq;  to  the  sailors  and  marines  afloat 
in  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  forces  at  the 
support  bases  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Europe;  to  the  forces  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  providing  logistics,  training, 
and  support;  to  our  defense  civilian  em- 
ployees here  and  overseas;  to  our  con- 
tract employees;  and  to  the  employees 
of  our  defense  industries.  We  say  to 
you  that  each  of  you  is  an  American 
hero.  You  have  my  thanks  and  grati- 
tude and  that  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  Operation 
Desert  Storm— lessons  which,  in  some 
cases,  may  take  years  to  digest  and  ac- 
commodate into  our  military  doctrine 
and  force  structure.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  one  lesson  which  came 
through  loud  and  clear — ^and  for  which 
we  need  no  more  time  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion. That  lesson  is  that  we  should 
never  send  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form into  a  hostile  situation  without 
providing,  or  at  the  very  least  trying 
to  provide,  them  with  the  very  best 
possible    defense    from    ballistic    mis- 
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siles— a  defense  not  shackled  by  some 
of  the  outdated  and  outmoded  con- 
straints of  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  sight  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Innocent  civilian  population  of  Israel 
coming  under  attack  by  the  Scud,  not 
a  military  weapon,  but  a  lowly,  cow- 
ardly instrument  of  terrorism,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  neither  we  nor  our  al- 
lies can  wait  any  longer  to  begin  to  de- 
velop and  test  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
fective defense  systems  against  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

In-  this  historic  Persian  Gulf  oper- 
ation, our  air  elements  employed  every 
known  tactic,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, to  detect  and  destroy  the  illusive 
mobile  Scud  and  its  launchers.  But  we 
cannot  continue  to  rely  solely  on  inter- 
diction alone.  We  cannot  continue  to 
rely  upon  destroying  missile  launchers 
only  after  their  missiles  have  been 
fired.  We  must  develop  a  defense  capa- 
ble of  destroying  missiles  early  in  their 
flight. 

The  world  is  thankful  that  we  had 
the  Patriot,  an  example  of  what  Ameri- 
cans can  do.  But  Mr.  President,  the  Pa- 
triot can  be  no  match  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced ballistic  missiles  proliferating 
throughout  the  world.  The  Patriot  was 
able  to  provide  us  some  defense  against 
the  crude  1950's  technology  of  the  Scud, 
but  no  longer  can  we  limit  ourselves  to 
outdated  defensive  technology.  We 
must  unleash  the  American  genius  to 
develop  more  advanced  defenses. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced, 
along  with  seven  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  bill. 
S.  564,  the  Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
undertake  the  immediate  development 
and  testing  of  systems  designed  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  and  its  forces 
from  ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  American  people  must  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate, to  speak  through  its  Congress 
about  the  need  to  defend  our  land,  and 
our  forces  abroad,  even  though  we  may 
be  now  negotiating  that  very  issue 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  negotia- 
tions appear  to  be  stalled:  let  the 
American  people  not  be  likewise 
stalled.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

I  believe  the  American  people  now 
want  our  National  Government  to 
move  forward  and  determine  if  we  can 
build  effective  defenses  against  ballis- 
tic missiles.  A  subsequent  Congress  can 
decide  the  issue  of  what  defenses 
should  be  deployed,  an  issue  which 
would  remain  under  the  limitations  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  No  longer  are  the 
American  people  willing  to  wait  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  can  proceed  to  determine  the  full 
range  of  our  capabilities  to  defend  our- 
selves. The  American  people  do  not 
want  to  again  see  missiles  rain  down 
on  our  near-defenseless  forces  and  our 
allies.  This  is  no  longer  just  a  United 
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states  and  Soviet  issue.  It  is  time  to 
unleash  the  American  mind  and  Amer- 
ican technology  to  ensure  that  we 
neTer  lose  another  life  because  we 
refVise  to  explore  every  opportunity  to 
defend  ourselves.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
a  final  word  of  thanks  to  the  families 
and  loved  ones  of  those  who  serve  this 
Nation  in  uniform.  We  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  of  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  those  who  remain  behind. 
We  now  better  understand  the  nature 
of  our  military  personnel  and  their 
families. 

Now,  let  us  join  together  to  welcome 
home  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  with  the  biggest  celebrations 
this  Nation  has  seen  since  1945. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

GEORGE  BUSH  DESERVES  A  LOT  OF  ACCOLADES 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Warner 
from  Virginia,  for  his  speech  this 
morning,  but  also  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ing with  Senator  Warner  and  Senator 
Dole  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  August 
when  the  deployment  of  troops  had  just 
begun. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  con- 
gratulate and  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  ad- 
drees  to  the  Nation  last  night.  The 
President  rightfully  congratulated  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  leadership  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  I  felt  he  was  rather  modest 
in  complimenting  himself  as  Com- 
mander in  Cnief,  because  he  did  an  out- 
standing job. 

I  appreciate  the  Speaker's  com- 
pliment of  the  President  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  has  done.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  Ronald  Reagan  for  his  con- 
tributions in  rebuilding  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  George  Bush,  deserves  a  lot  of 
accolades.  It  was  his  leadership  that 
built  the  international  coalition,  a  coa- 
lition of  up  to  30  countries  that  actu- 
ally participated  in  repelling  the  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
Iraqi  Army. 

It  was  George  Bush  and  his  leader- 
ship team  that  built  the  coalition  in 
the  United  Nations  that  passed  12  reso- 
lutions and  actually  enforced  those  res- 
olutions—unprecedented in  U.N.  his- 
tory. It  was  George  Bush  and  his  lead- 
ership team  that  was  able  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  not  to  veto  the  United  Na- 
tions resolutions,  and  maybe  even 
more  important,  not  to  be  our  adver- 
sary's arms  supplier.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  the  Soviet  Union  and 


the  People's  Republic  of  China  from 
supplying  Iraq  with  arms,  which  they 
have  dtone  in  the  i)ast. 

Certainly,  if  we  look  at  past  wars  we 
have  been  involved  with  in  Korea,  and 
also  is  Vietnam,  we  find  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  were  the  primary  arms  suppliers 
to  our  adversaries. 

I  think  the  President  deserves  great 
accolades  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship. He  was  successful  in  passing 
through  the  United  Nations  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  force  to 
repel  the  Iraqi  aggression.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  passing  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress  an  authorization  for  the 
use  offeree. 

But  that  was  easier  said  than  done.  It 
was  not  easy.  We  had  opposition  from, 
basically,  almost  all  the  Democratic 
leadership.  In  the  vote  on  January  12, 
82  percent  of  the  Democrats  voted 
against  authorizing  the  use  of  force  to 
enforce  the  U.N.  resolutions;  98  percent 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted 
in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Many  in  the  Senate  at  that  time 
said,  well,  let  us  give  sanctions  a 
chance.  Mr.  President,  if  we  had  given 
sanctions  a  chance,  they  would  not 
have  worked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
had  cosntinued  with  sanctions,  the  cri- 
sis would  be  continuing  today. 

If  we  had  continued  with  sanctions, 
Saddam  Hussein  would  still  be  threat- 
ening to  unleash  Scud  missiles  to  ter- 
rorize civilians  in  Israel,  and  innocents 
in  Saufli  Arabia. 

If  we  had  continued  with  sanctions, 
we  would  have  greatly  undercut  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  coalition 
which  the  President  built  could  have 
begun  to  cnm:ible. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  continued 
the  sanctions,  in  my  opinion,  It  would 
have  been  a  great  victory  for  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  he  certainly  would  still  be 
in  Kuwait  today,  still  pillaging,  mur- 
dering, plundering,  and  raping  innocent 
civilians.  And  if  we  had  continued  with 
sanctions,  American  men  and  women 
would  not  be  coming  home  victorious 
today. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  who  did  support  this  res- 
olution, because  without  their  support 
we  would  not  have  achieved  the  52 
votes.  J  also  wish  to  compliment  the 
President  for  his  wisdom  in  allowing 
the  military  leaders  to  lead  and  run 
the  war. 

In  previous  wars,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  Vietnam  and  Korea  or 
other  episodes,  other  Presidents  be- 
came too  involved  with  micromanaging 
the  military.  This  President  allowed 
General  Schwarzkopf,  Secretary  Che- 
ney, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Colin  Powell,  to  run  the  war, 
and  they  did  an  outstanding  job. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Baker  for  persuad- 
ing our  allies  to  pick  up  the  bulk  of  the 
cost,  the  majority  of  the  cost.  I  think 
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that  is  an  enormous  accomplishment, 
and  I  compliment  them  for  it. 

If  we  add  this  allied  effort  up,  it  has 
been  a  remarkable  success.  It  did  liber- 
ate Kuwait.  It  did  repel  the  naked  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein.  It  did 
eliminate  his  military  arsenal  and  his 
ability  to  wreak  havoc  among  his 
neighbors- 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Because  of  this  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  George  Bush,  and 
the  team  he  put  together,  we  success- 
fully repelled  aggression;  we  defeated 
the  aggressor;  and  we  rebuilt  pride  and 
patriotism  throughout  this  country. 
We  have  eliminated  the  so-called  Viet- 
nam syndrome,  where  a  lot  of  people 
thought  that  we  were  not  the  world 
leaders  we  used  to  be  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II.  I  think  we  have  estab- 
lished the  pride,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  successful  can  do  nature  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  myself  an 
American.  I  am  very  proud  of  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  George  Bush. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

VICTORY  IN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I,  to,  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  praise  the  President 
for  his  speech  last  night.  But  in  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  his 
in  praise  of  the  men  and  women  who 
served  this  country  so  well,  whose 
judgments  were  so  profoundly  correct. 
and  whose  courage  and  discipline  and 
humanity  made  a  very  trying  episode 
in  our  history  one  in  which  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  where  they  were  on 
January  11,  are  rightfully  and  cor- 
rectly proud. 

I  would  also  say  that  in  any  speech 
that  any  of  us  make  about  who  did  or 
did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  President, 
it  is  really  never  a  question  of  patriot- 
ism. It  should  not  be,  and  it  is  not,  so 
far  as  this  Senator  or  any  of  my  friends 
are  concerned.  But  it  is,  and  legiti- 
mately is,  a  question  about  judgment. 

Had  the  vote  been  80-20,  or  some  such 
flgiure  like  that,  it  would  never,  prob- 
ably, have  risen  to  a  level  of  politics. 
But  when  some  have  said  that  we 
should  resist  politics  in  this  moment,  I 
would  suggest  to  them  that  politics  do 
exist,  they  should  exist,  and  that  they 
are  the  heart  of  democracy. 

And  I  would  also  suggest  that  it  was 
not  the  Republicans  who  first  entered 
politics  into  this  debate.  I  suggest  it 
was  the  majority  leader  himself  who, 
on  January  12,  made  the  following 
statement: 


Those  Senators  who  vote  for  the  resolution 
are  voting  to  authorize  war  immediately. 
*  *  *  I  understand  the  argument  of  those  who 
support  that  resolution,  that  they  hope  Its 
passage  prevents  war.  But  the  reality  Is  that 
if  that  hope  Is  not  realized.  If  Immediate  war 
does  occur,  passage  of  that  resolution  will 
have  been  an  essential  prerequisite  for  that 
war  under  our  Constitution  and  democratic 
system. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  accountability 
and  if  Immediate  war  occurs,  that  resolution 
and  those  who  voted  for  It  must  share  that 
accountability. 

Now  presumably  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  reverse  is  also  true — that 
those  who  voted  against  it  must  share 
that  accountability.  It  is  a  question, 
Mr.  President,  not  of  patriotism,  but  of 
judgment. 

I  think,  for  example,  that  it  is  quite 
interesting  that  of  those  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  or  those  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  all  but  two 
Democrats,  Senators  Shelby  and  Gore, 
voted  against  this  resolution.  These 
are  the  people,  more  than  any  other 
Senators,  who  should  have  had  the 
foresight  to  have  made  a  correct  deci- 
sion. Accountability  is  a  perfectly  le- 
gitimate political  dialog  in  the  arena 
of  American  politics  and  it  should  not 
be  usurped  by  those  who  voted  in  ei- 
ther direction. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
interesting  is  that,  as  this  debate  has 
been  waged,  we  continue  to  hear  such 
things  as,  "I  was  always  for  the  use  of 
force,  just  not  at  that  moment  in 
time."  The  problem  with  that  argu- 
ment, Mr.  President,  is  that  the  mo- 
ment in  time  of  which  they  would  have 
been  for  the  use  of  force  has  never  been 
clear  and  was  never  made  clear  in  ad- 
vance. Those  who  called  for  letting 
sanctions  work  were  never  willing  to 
detail  under  what  circumstances  they 
would  have  declared  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  sanctions. 

What  were  the  benchmarks  to  be 
passed  or  to  have  failed  to  have  been 
reached  before  the  use  of  force  would 
have  been  declared  necessary?  Were  the 
benchmarks,  benchmarks  of  time? 
Were  they  benchmarks  of  events?  Were 
they  benchmarks  of  further  cruelty? 
Were  they  benchmarks  of  further 
threat  to  the  region?  It  was  clear  that 
this  was  a  slogan  to  avoid  responsibil- 
ity, to  avoid  coming  to  moments  of  de- 
cision. That  is  all  right.  It  is  every 
Senator's  privilege  to  exercise  his  per- 
sonal right  and  view.  The  personal 
rights  and  views  of  plainly  passivist 
people,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon, have  been  consistent  throughout 
time,  and  it  was  not  he  who  said  let  the 
sanctions  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  Senator's 
mind  that  had  the  war  gone  differently, 
the  Democrats  would  have  been  quick 
to  point  fingers  and  say,  "we  told  you 
so." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  remember  the  theme  following  the 
debate  that  led  to  Congress'  authoriza- 


tion of  the  use  of  force.  It  went  some- 
thing like  this:  While  certain  Members 
of  Congress  did  not  support  the  war  in 
the  gulf,  they  supported  the  troops. 
They  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the 
antiwar  protestors  in  the  streets  who 
claimed,  "No  blood  for  oil."  But  this 
conflict  was  not  just  about  oil,  but 
about  power  and,  in  this  instance,  an 
evil  manifestation  of  power. 

I  remember  their  long  speeches  de- 
tailing the  new  orders  of  body  bags 
from  U.S.  factories,  the  huge  numbers 
of  body  bags  we  would  see  returning 
from  the  grulf,  the  carnage,  the  unbear- 
able length  of  the  fighting  and  the  in- 
ordinate number  of  casualties.  One 
Member  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
went  so  far  as  to  predict  that  "The  war 
will  be  brutal  and  costly.  It  will  take 
weeks,  even  months  and  will  quickly 
turn  from  an  air  war  into  a  ground  war 
with  thousands  perhaps  even  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  casualties." 

And  finally,  we  heard  Members  of 
this  body  wax  ad  infinitum  on  the  un- 
just cause  for  which  Americans  were 
being  forced  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line.  And  after  all  this  talk,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  again  made  sure  to  empha- 
size that,  all  their  criticism  notwith- 
standing, they  supported  our  troops. 

Their  reasoning  holds  no  water.  They 
cannot  have  it  both  ways — to  say,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  supported  the 
troops,  but,  on  the  other,  did  not  sup- 
port what  those  troops  were  doing  in 
the  gulf.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  job  of 
our  Armed  Forces  stand  ready  to  de- 
fend the  Nation  and  the  interests  of 
this  Nation.  Our  military  is  not  a  sin- 
ister monolith  that  has  brought  young 
men  and  women  under  its  purview  by 
force.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  made  up 
of  individuals,  each  of  whom  by  his  or 
her  own  conscience,  has  enrolled  him 
or  herself  to  the  service  and  defense  of 
the  Nation.  If  then,  one  concedes  that 
the  job  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  to  de- 
fend, and  if  one  concedes  that  our  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  made  up  of  able- 
minded  as  well  as  able-bodied  men  and 
women,  then  one  cannot  say  that  he 
supports  those  men  and  women,  but 
does  not  support  what  they,  in  good 
conscience,  have  signed  up  to  do.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense. 

An  integral  part  of  the  argument  put 
forth  by  some  Members  of  Congress  and 
people  like  Jesse  Jackson  is  the  sup- 
posed disproportionate  representation 
of  black  men  and  women  in  our  mili- 
tary. They  argue  that  these  men  and 
women  are  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  choice — no 
comparable  paying  job  was  available  in 
the  civilian  sector.  While  they  joined 
for  the  pay  and  benefits — having  no 
other  option,  of  course— they  were 
shocked  to  find  out  that  the  possibility 
of  fighting  a  war  was  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. 

These  protestors  and  Members  of 
Congress  conclude  then  that  they  are 
showing  compassion  for  these  military 
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members  who  fought  not  for  reasons  of 
pride  or  patriotism,  but  simply  because 
society  forced  them  to. 

But  this  kind  of  logric  is  neither  sup- 
portive nor  compassionate— it  is  pa- 
tronizing and  demeaning.  To  contest 
that  they  can  support  our  troops — be- 
cause they  did  not  actively  choose  the 
military  and  by  association  what  the 
military  stands  for — implies  strongly 
that  these  men  and  women,  for  lack  of 
a  better  word,  are  a  bunch  of  losers. 
What  an  arrogant  outrage.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  we  should  feel 
pity  for  these  poor  misguided  souls  who 
did  not  know  what  they  were  getting 
themselves  into.  Such  condescendence 
Insults  the  excellence  of  America's 
military.  Why  else  would  U.S.  military 
personnel  react  so  negatively  to  the 
protest  movement  in  the  first  place- 
no  matter  how  the  protestors  tried  to 
sugarcoat  their  protest,  it  was  a  de- 
meaning put  down  to  our  troops. 

If  the  support  that  the  protestors  felt 
for  the  troops  was  real  and  not  just  an 
attempt  to  curry  favor  or  avoid  criti- 
cism, then  the  protestors  would  ac- 
knowledge that  the  troops  are  risking 
their  lives  to  execute  a  difficult  job 
that  America's  civilian  and  political 
leaders  agreed  must  be  done — a  choice 
supported  by  about  90  percent  of  the 
American  people. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Jesse  Jackson,  is- 
suing a  similar  preemptive  strike  be- 
fore launching  a  highly  rhetorical  at- 
tack on  the  gulf  war  in  a  speech  to  a 
group  of  Democrats  said,  "How  can  it 
be  that  those  of  us  who  want  to  bring 
them  home  safe  and  walking  in  their 
shoes  and  not  in  body  bags  support 
them  less  than  those  who  do?"  Such  at- 
tack is  not  only  unsubstantiated — ev- 
eryone wants  to  see  as  little  loss  of 
American  lives  as  possible.  But  those 
of  us  who  saw  a  principle  worth  defend- 
ing who  believed  that  Saddam  Hussein 
must  be  opposed,  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion should  offer  a  sense  of  valor  to 
those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  go 
forward  in  that  fight.  Efforts  to  further 
one's  own  personal  or  political  agenda 
require  a  mere  fraction  of  the  courage 
that  It  takes  to  stand  tall,  to  wave  our 
flag  proudly,  to  respond  assertively 
when  our  values  and  interests  are 
threatened.  Our  Armed  Forces  dis- 
played this  steadfastness  and  resolve 
when  the  stakes  where  the  highest,  we 
at  home  should  strive  not  to  sit  safely 
on  the  fence  should  something  go  asun- 
der, but  should  strive  to  be  worthy  of 
half  their  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  a  column 
by  David  Border  from  the  March  6 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Think  again.  Democrats 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
The  Democrats  reacted  with  understanding 
anger  last  week  when  Sen.  Phil  Gramm  (R- 


Teias).  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Campaig-n  Committee,  charged  that 
thadr  votes  in  January  against  authorizing 
the  use  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  "showed 
the  nation  once  again  that  Democrats  can- 
not be  trusted  to  define  the  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica. " 

Rep.  Vic  Fazio  (D-Calif.),  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaigm 
Committee,  predicted  there  would  be  "a 
baoklash"  against  Gramm's  effort  "to  wring 
partisan  advantage  out  of  an  issue  which  was 
dehBted  with  great  conscientiousness.  ..." 

But  Gramm  was  not  impressed.  "Saying  it 
waa  a  matter  of  conscience,'"  he  told  me, 
"just  makes  it  more  important  in  judging 
where  Democrats  would  lead  the  country.  On 
the  most  important  foreign  policy  vote  in 
years,  the  entire  leadership  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  on  the  Democratic 
side  voted  to  deny  the  president  his  request 
for  authority  to  use  force  against  Saddam 
Hussein.  That  is  something  they  have  to  ex- 
plain." 

Gramm  has  a  point.  The  Democratic  oppo- 
sition to  this  war  was  deep  and  passionate.  It 
was  rooted  in  conscience  and  in  conviction. 
It  was  not  simply  political.  In  the  week  of 
the  congressional  vote  last  January,  a  Wash- 
ington Post-ABC  News  Poll  showed  63  per- 
cent of  those  interviewed  favored  going  to 
war  with  Iraq  once  the  Jan.  15  deadline  for 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  had  passed,  and  68 
percent  wanted  Congress  "more  actively  su{>- 
porting"  President  Bush's  policy,  against  20 
percent  who  wanted  it  to  show  more  opposi- 
tion. 

Nonetheless,  even  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion  and  the  president's  request.  45  of  55 
Democratic  senators  voted  against  the  use  of 
foroe.  as  did  179  of  265  Democrats  in  the 
House.  So  much  has  happened  since  that 
Jan.  13  vote  that  we  forget  the  passion  with 
which  the  anti-war  position  was  argued. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell 
(D-Maine)  for  example,  saw  nothing  but 
rislss— "spending  billions  of  dollars;  a  greatly 
disrupted  oil  supply  and  oil  price  increases;  a 
war  widened  to  include  Israel.  Turkey  or 
other  allies;  the  long-term  American  occupa- 
tion of  Iraq;  increased  instability  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region;  long-standing  Arab  enmity 
against  the  United  States;  a  return  to  isola- 
tionism at  home.  All  of  those  risks  are 
there." 

Those  were  not  idle  words,  any  more  than 
this  was  a  routine  vote.  Constitutents  will 
ultimately  judge  for  themselves  the  weight 
they  give  to  this  particular  vote  against  all 
the  rest  of  their  representative's  or  senator's 
service.  But  there  are  at  least  two  good  rea- 
sons why  the  Democrats  need  to  revisit  this 
issue  now,  rather  than  sweep  it  under  the  rug 
or  try  to  shift  the  focus  immediately  to  do- 
mestic policy,  as  so  many  of  them  are  doing. 

The  first  reason  has  to  do  with  their  credi- 
bility and  their  capacity  to  govern.  It  is  his- 
torical fact^-not  partisan  rhetoric— that  the 
Vietnam  War  sundered  the  Democratic  Party 
and  rendered  it  incapable  of  governing  for 
close  to  20  years.  It  drove  Lyndon  Johnson 
from  the  White  House  In  1968  and  so  divided 
the  party  that— with  one  exception— no  Dem- 
ocrat since  has  been  able  to  win  the  presi- 
dency. Jimmy  Carter,  their  only  winner  in  a 
quarter-century,  was  an  Annapolis  graduate 
and  former  Navy  office  from  the  pro-defense 
state  of  Georgia,  who  had  personally  sup- 
ported the  Vietnam  War.  But  he  added  to  the 
Democrats'  reputation  for  weakness  by  his 
inaliility  to  end  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis. 

Five  years  ago.  many  Democrats  recog- 
nized the  need  to  come  to  terms  with  the  leg- 
acy of  Vietnam.  Leading  congressional  flg- 
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ures— notably  Sens.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  and 
Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Texas)  and  Rep.  Dick  Gep- 
hardt (D-Mo.)— formed  the  Democratic  L«ad- 
ership  as  a  voice  for  Democrats  who  favored 
a  strong  defense  and  an  active  U.S.  involve- 
ment m  the  world. 

But  Jn  the  Gulf  crisis,  those  Democratic 
leaders*— and  many  others — opposed  the 
president  when  he  said  the  time  had  come  to 
use  force.  At  a  minimum,  those  in  that 
camp— end  they  include  the  top  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House— need  to  reexam- 
ine their  own  thinkings  and  explain  to  the 
public  what  they  have  learned  from  the  war. 

They  can  be  led  in  that  reevaluatlon  by 
those  whose  judgment  has  been  vindicated— 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services  committees.  Reps. 
Dante  Fascell  (D-Fla.)  and  Les  Aspln  (D- 
Wis.)  and  by  such  Senators  as  Albert  Gore 
(D-Teno.).  Bob  Graham  (D-Fla.)  and  Charles 
Robb  (D-Va.).  It  may  be  that  they  grasp 
some  things  their  colleagues  need  to  under- 
stand. 

The  second — and  more  Important— reason 
Democrats  need  that  kind  of  public  exercise 
is  that  the  nation  faces  terribly  important 
decisions  between  now  and  the  1992  election 
on  its  role  in  what  Bush  calls  the  "New 
World  Order."  And  that  debate  should  not  be 
left  to  Republicans  alone. 

The  Concerns  many  Democrats  expressed 
in  the  (Julf  debate  may  have  been  misplaced, 
but  they  are  relevant  to  other  situations  In 
other  iiarts  of  the  world.  The  question  of 
whether,  when  and  how  the  United  States 
should  Intervene  remains  a  critical  decision. 
The  Democrats  were  wrong  on  the  Gulf.  They 
need  to  think  again- and  then  rejoin  the  na- 
tional debate. 

Mr.  KICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  S^ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith]  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
particularly  gratifying  because,  by 
some  accounts,  this  was  a  war  which 
could  aot  be  won,  fought  with  weapons 
which  would  never  work. 

The  pundits  were  wrong.  As  recently 
as  February  14,  Ellen  Goodman  was  be- 
moaning in  the  Boston  Globe: 

The  public  fear  and  abhorrence  of  a  ground 
war  in  which  vast  numbers  of  American  sol- 
diers could  die. 

On  the  same  page.  Globe  columnist 
David  Nyhand  intoned: 

The  world  cannot  live  in  any  normal  fruit- 
ful pattern  till  this  dreadful  war  is  over.  Who 
can  celebrate  Valentine's  Day  with  this 
going  o»?  Is  Kuwait  worth  this?  *  *  *  [Presi- 
dent Bush]  has  got  to  be  persuaded  to  stop 
it— sooner  rather  than  later. 

On  the  opposite  page,  the  Globe  was 
calling  for  a  curtailment  of  bombing, 
arguinf  that  "with  a  patient  siege,  the 
dreaded  invasion  of  Kuwait,  likely  to 
be  so  dostly  to  soldiers  on  both  sides, 
need  n«ver  take  place." 

Thes*  armchair  antigenerals,  who 
have  spent  such  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  careers  berating  the  military, 
were  simply  wrong.  The  inaccuracy  of 
their  statements  can  hardly  be  made 
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more  palatable  by  the  sanctimony  with 
which  they  were  pronounced. 

While  any  American  death  is  a  trag- 
edy, particularly  to  the  friends  and 
family  of  the  fallen  soldiers,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  a  scenario  in  which 
Saddam's  threat  to  the  world  could 
have  been  blunted  with  fewer  American 
casualties. 

The  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a 
great  victory  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  fought  for  it.  And  it  was  also  a  vic- 
tory for  the  weapons  systems  which 
stood  between  these  courageous  Ameri- 
cans and  harm's  way. 

Ironically,  there  is  hardly  a  weapons 
system  which  played  a  major  role  in 
concluding  the  war  and  safeguarding 
American  troops  which  was  not  slated 
for  termination  by  some  self-appointed 
antimilitary  genius. 

The  M-1  Abrams  tank,  which  was  ap- 
propriately lauded  as  the  centerpiece 
of  our  ground  effort,  was,  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase,  attacked  by  one  Con- 
gressman as  vulnerable  and  a  question- 
able buy.  The  same  Congressman  also 
charged  that  the  F-15  Eagles  were  gold 
plated. 

American  aircraft  carriers  served  as 
the  platforms  for  the  air  strikes  which 
blinded  the  Iraqi  cyclops.  Yet,  as  re- 
cently as  the  beginning  of  the  1980's, 
congressional  critics  were  attacking 
these  systems  as  obsolete. 

The  Patriot  missile  served  as  the 
shield  which  protected  Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv,  and  Riyadh.  Yet,  in  April  19,  1984, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
voted  to  slash  funding  to  modify  the 
Patriot  into  a  missile  interceptor  from 
President  Reagan's  request  of  $9.2  mil- 
lion to  only  $15  million.  As  recently  as 
April  15,  1987,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  voted  to  delete  all 
funds  for  testing  the  Patriot  as  an 
antimissile  system. 

Had  the  House  provisions  prevailed, 
the  Patriot  would  have  remained  noth- 
ing more  than  an  antiaircraft  weajxjn — 
useless  against  missiles  such  as  the 
Iraqi  Scuds. 

Ironically,  many  of  those  who  sought 
to  prevent  the  Patriot  from  being  de- 
veloped into  an  antimissile  system  are 
attempting  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

The  list  goes  right  on  down  the  line. 
At  one  time,  the  F-111,  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, the  Apache  helicopter,  and  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle— not  to  men- 
tion adequate  levels  of  troop  strength, 
training,  and  military  funding— all 
were  subject  to  the  tart  tongues  of 
these  dubious  prophets. 

Fortunately,  the  Nation  rejected 
their  arguments,  allowing  these  pro- 
grams to  go  forward. 

One  of  Patriot's  greatest  defenders 
was  the  Senator — now  Vice  President — 
Dan  Quayle,  whose  tireless  sponsor- 
ship of  programs  to  protect  our  popu- 
lation and  our  troops  from  ballistic 
missile   attack   can   be   credited   with 


saving  thousands  of  lives  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict.  Had  he  not  been  ac- 
tive on  this  issue,  thousands  more  Is- 
raeli. Saudi,  and  American  men, 
women,  and  children  could  have  been 
the  victims  of  Saddam  Hussein's  Scud 
attacks. 

Mr.  President,  our  victory  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  was  due  to  three  factors:  the 
best  troops,  the  best  training,  and  the 
best  weapons.  Our  weapons  systems 
were  superior  because,  frankly,  we  as  a 
nation  ignored  the  harping  critics  and 
proceeded  to  develop  a  military  tech- 
nological superiority. 

We  now  must  make  a  choice  as  to 
whether  we  intend  to  maintain  that  su- 
periority. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  make  mistakes, 
even  in  contexts  in  which  a  great  many 
American  lives  hang  in  the  balance. 
But  it  is  important  to  learn  from  those 
mistakes. 

The  argument  that  we  do  not  have 
the  technological  capacity  to  build  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  has  been 
proven  wrong.  The  argument  that  we 
will  never  confront  a  madman  willing 
to  hurl  ballistic  missiles  at  our  popu- 
lation, irrespective  of  the  con- 
sequences, has  been  proven  wrong.  The 
argument  that  such  a  madman  could 
never  acquire  a  nuclear  or  ballistic 
missile  capacity  clings  to  life  only  be- 
cause of  a  1981  Israeli  preemptive 
strike  against  Iraqi  nuclear  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  an  important  victory,  but  also 
an  important  lesson.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  lesson. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  4 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeffords  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  585  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond]  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  and  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  sub- 
ject that  we  heard  the  President  ad- 
dress last  night  at  the  joint  session  of 
Congress. 

THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT  BUSH 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
Congress  gathered  to  honor  President 
Bush  on  his  unfaltering  leadership 
throughout  the  past  7  months  of  the 
gulf  crisis,  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
our  brave  men  and  women  for  their 
selfless  service  to  their  country,  to 
offer  our  thanks  for  such  a  quick  vic- 
tory, to  offer  our  condolences  to  those 


who  lost  loved  ones,  and  to  express  our 
prayers  that  all  of  our  troops  will  re- 
turn safely  and  soon  to  their  families. 

The  President  was  interrupted  a 
dozen  times  with  standing  ovations  for 
his  moving  words.  And  as  Speaker  Tom 
Foley  noted  in  introducing  him.  he  de- 
served our  congratulations  for  his  bril- 
liant victory  in  the  gulf. 

The  President  truly  deserves  the 
thanks  of  this  Nation  and  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  fi-ee  world.  When  Saddam 
Hussein  invaded  Kuwait.  President 
Bush  saw  immediately  the  potential 
consequences  of  that  action  and  he  set 
out^with  a  determination  that  is  too 
seldom  seen  among  politicians — to  re- 
move Saddam  from  Kuwait  and  to 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  the  days 
of  Wild  West  lawlessness— of  largre 
countries  absorbing  small  neighbors 
without  consequence — are  gone.  He 
said  to  Saddam  and  to  all  other  would 
be  despots  and  want-to-be  dictators, 
"We  will  not  allow  you  to  rise  to  power 
with  your  foot  on  the  neck  of  your 
neighbor." 

The  President  laid  out  for  the  world 
the  steps  that  Saddam  would  have  to 
take  and  he  never  waivered  from  those 
conditions.  He  then  went  about  assem- 
bling a  worldwide  coalition  the  likes  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen: 
through  deft  political  maneuvering  he 
kept  the  coalition  together  despite  sev- 
eral incidents  that  the  pundits  and 
many  in  this  body  predicted  would  rip 
it  apart.  The  President,  as  the  leader  of 
this  coalition,  set  specific  dates  by 
which  Saddam  would  have  to  meet  the 
coalition's  demands  and  he  stuck  by 
them  each  time. 

K  anyone  doubted  that  the  United 
States  means  what  it  says,  they  can  no 
more. 

If  anyone  doubted  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom,  they  can  no  more. 

If  anyone  doubted  that  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary is  the  most  efficient  and  capable 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  they  can  no 
more. 

President  Bush  rose  to  this  challenge 
and  he  dealt  with  it  masterfully.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  and 
he  did  not  follow  public  opinion  polls — 
instead  he  did  what  needed  to  be  done 
and  he  led  public  opinion.  It  is  truly 
frightening  to  think  what  the  world 
situation  might  be  today  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  made  a  different  choice 
in  the  election  of  1988. 

We  also  owe  our  thanks  to  our  out- 
standing military  leaders.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Colin  Powell 
were  determined  that  United  States 
troops  would  never  again  face  a  situa- 
tion like  Vietnam  where  our  fighting 
men  and  women  were  not  given  the 
military  tools  or  the  political  backing 
necessary  for  a  decisive  victory.  Presi- 
dent Bush  knew  that  he  had  assembled 
the  most  capable  team  the  Pentagon 
has  seen  in  decades  and  he  turned  over 
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control  of  the  military  operation  to 
that  team  rather  than  trying  to 
mlcromanage  the  battle  from  the 
White  House  as  so  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors tried  to  do  without  success. 

We  must  also  pay  tribute  to  Gen.  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf — a  true  American 
hero.  A  reluctant  warrior  who  is  be- 
loved by  his  troops  because  he  cares  for 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own  children. 
General  Schwarzkopf  also  learned  first- 
hand the  lessons  of  Vietnam  and  he 
planned  and  executed  an  operation — 
the  largest  since  World  War  II— with 
one  overriding  factor  in  mind,  minimal 
loss  of  life.  And  as  we  all  know,  he  suc- 
ceeded beyond  anyone's  wildest  expec- 
tations. 

The  success  that  these  men  have 
achieved  will  restore  to  the  military 
the  respect  and  admiration  they  de- 
serve and  have  for  too  long  been  de- 
nied. 

And  finally,  and  most  importantly, 
we  owe  our  thanks  to  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  make  up  our  military 
forces.  Today's  soldiers  are  the  finest 
that  have  ever  served  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. They  are  better  educated,  better 
trained  and  better  equipped.  And,  as  we 
all  saw  In  hundreds  of  television  inter- 
views over  the  past  7  months,  they 
were  determined  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  at  a  task  that  none  of  them  rel- 
ished, but  all  understood  was  critical. 
As  President  Bush  told  us  last  night. 
they  fought  with  honor  and  valor. 

I  believe  this  war  will  prove  to  be  a 
watershed  event  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Our  actions  over  the  past  7 
months  have  exploded  the  myth  of  the 
"Can't  Do  America"  that  has  been  so 
popular  with  many  pundits,  scholars 
and  even  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body.  It  has  made  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  the  pre- 
eminent power  in  the  world,  and  that 
we  intend  to  use  that  power  to  fight  for 
fi'eedom,  democracy,  and  world  order. 
And.  it  has  strengthened  our  alliances 
with  our  allies  and  increased  trust  be- 
tween us,  and  has  reinforced  in  their 
minds  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
can  be  counted  on  to  follow  through  on 
its  commitments. 

I  believe  the  war  has  had  many  posi- 
tive effects  on  our  country  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  opened  up  many  opportuni- 
ties for  us. 

I  have  been  impressed  over  the  past 
few  months  by  the  tremendous  showing 
of  patriotism,  the  outpouring  of  sup- 
port for  our  country  and  for  our  troops. 
Patriotism  is  back  in  style,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  remain  in  style 
long  after  our  troops  have  returned 
safely  home. 

Mr.  I*re8ldent,  before  closing,  I  want 
to  turn  to  a  subject  that  is  being 
talked  about  a  lot  in  this  city,  the  de- 
bate about  whether  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  held  accountable  for 
their  votes  on  our  gulf  policy.  I  find  it 
strange  that  there  would  even  be  a 
question  about  that. 


I  voted  for  what  I  believed  was  the 
best  policy  for  the  United  States.  A  lot 
of  people  in  Washington,  some  at  home, 
told  me  that  if  our  policy  went  wrong, 
my  vote  would  cost  me  my  Senate  seat. 
What  is  more  important,  if  we  did  the 
wrong  thing,  it  would  cost  this  country 
and  it  would  cost  the  world  a  lot  more. 
That  was  the  driving  consideration. 

I  voted  for  what  I  believed  was  right, 
to  support  the  President.  I  did  not 
jump  on  the  bandwagon  when  it  had  al- 
ready rolled  down  hill.  We  do  not  know 
for  certain  what  would  have  happened 
had  we  not  given  the  President  the  go- 
ahead  to  support  the  U.N.  resolution 
but.  personally,  from  what  I  have  seen 
about  the  ability  of  the  Iraqis  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  economic  sanc- 
tions and  a  war.  I  believe  that  we 
would  be  bogged  down  in  a  morass  that 
would  continue  to  drag  on  and  on  and 
on  and  we  would  lose  the  ability  that 
we  exercised  so  quickly  and  so  effec- 
tively. 

The  vote  in  January  showed  that 
there  are  very  basic  differences  in  phi- 
losophy about  how  our  Nation  should 
conduct  its  foreign  policy.  Does  this 
mean  a  person's  philosophy  should  be 
used  to  question  his  patriotism?  Abso- 
lutely not.  This  body  came  together  in 
strong  support  of  the  President  after 
the  decision  was  made.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  But  the  debate  is 
about  what  we  are  willing  to  do  and 
how  we  see  the  role  of  this  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  fundamental  decision, 
not  only  about  the  direction  we  took  in 
1991  but  the  kinds  of  directions  we 
should  take  in  the  future. 

This  I  think  is  a  legitimate  source  of 
debate  and  will  continue  to  be  debated 
as  we  look  to  the  future  of  this  Nation 
in  foreign  policy.  I  hope  we  can  put 
aside  any  questions  of  patriotism,  but  I 
think  we  must,  in  this  body  and  in  the 
next  years,  continue  to  debate  what  is 
the  role  of  American  defense,  what 
should  be  the  role  of  the  military. 

I  for  one  am  very  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported the  President,  and  our  fighting 
men  and  women.  I  believe  that  we  must 
continue  to  do  so  learning  from  what 
we  developed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES] 
Is  reoognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
compliment  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Missouri  for  his  outstanding 
statement. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  NiCKLES  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  587  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
mente  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  friend  and 


colleague,    Senator    Simpson,    be    in 
charge  of  the  minority  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  friend  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
allotted  5  minutes. 

A  NEW  spmrr  of  optimism 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  mood 
of  America  is  changing.  People  are 
sensing  a  new  spirit  of  optimism  in  this 
country.  I  say  it  is  about  time.  The 
men  and  women  who  fought  so  bril- 
liantly, so  spendidly,  have  helped  re- 
store a  faith  in  ourselves  that  many 
had  forgotten,  or  lost,  or  put  aside. 
Some  called  it  the  Vietnam  syndrome. 
Others  oalled  it  accepting  America  as 
second  best.  Others  called  it  the  de- 
cline of  n  great  nation.  But  we  are  for- 
tunate today  that  half  a  million  young 
American  soldiers  thought  differently. 
They  believed  in  this  country— in  the 
crisp  red,  white,  and  blue  of  our  banner 
and  in  the  clear  principles  of  our  free- 
dom. They  believed  in  the  burdens  as 
well  as  the  blessings  of  leadership. 
They  believed  in  the  compacts  of  civ- 
ilized nations  and  in  the  consideration 
of  human  decency.  These  Americans — 
from  the  highest  ranking  general  to 
the  lowest  ranking  private — believed  in 
their  miesion,  and  thanks  to  them,  the 
men.  women,  and  children  of  Kuwait 
have  now  reclaimed  their  nation  and 
their  deatlny. 

I  think,  quite  honestly,  over  the  last 
several  weeks,  that  many  Americans 
witnessed  a  nation  working  with  im- 
mense skill  and  prudence  to  carry  out 
a  sensitive  and  very  difficult  purpose. 
We  saw  the  consummate  craft  of  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State, 
who  patiently  and  resolutely  built  the 
most  successful  international  peace- 
keeping coalition  in  history.  We  heard 
the  cool  and  balanced  assessments  of 
our  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  always 
spoke  cogently  and  credibly.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  intelligence  and 
professionalism  of  the  commander  in 
the  field,  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  who 
brought  the  details  of  war  to  us  with 
refreshing  candor  and  humor.  And  we 
were  ingpired  by  the  assurance,  con- 
fidence, and  obvious  mastery  of  our 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Colin 
Powell,  who  became,  throughout  the 
course  of  this  war,  the  very  model  of 
our  American  military. 

We  saw  the  care  by  our  President — 
his  steady  hand,  his  clear-eyed  convic- 
tion, and  the  evident  concern  he  felt 
for  each  and  every  soldier.  We  were 
moved  bQr  the  resolve  of  the  men  and 
women  In  the  field,  dressed  in  their 
desert  camouflage  fatigues— the  pilots 
hoisting  themselves  into  their  planes, 
the  infantry  members  maneuvering 
their  tanks.  We  saw  the  competence. 
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the  training,  the  grace  under  pressure 
demonstrated  by  these  men  and 
women.  And  somehow,  all  of  It  seemed 
familiar.  We  had  seen  it  before,  in  this 
country— that  confidence,  that  cando 
philosophy,  that  readiness.  It  was  what 
we  had  always  admired  about  America, 
and  about  ourselves.  We  had  seen  it  be- 
fore, and  now  we  were  seeing  it  again, 
in  the  faces  of  19-  and  20-year-old 
Americans  who  knew  instinctively 
what  they  believed  in. 

Mr.  President,  this  surge  of  pride  and 
optimism  is  not  another  fashion  or  fad, 
it  is  postwar  euphoria,  it  is  not  hubris, 
it  is  not  arrogance,  it  is  not  wishful 
thinking.  No  one  has  forgotten  the 
gravity  of  war,  no  one  has  suddenly 
wiped  away  the  horrors  of  conflict.  No 
one  is  suggesting  that  we  rush  to  battle 
to  resolve  our  problems.  And  no  one 
will  forget  the  beloved  memories  of 
those  115  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives  for  peace  and  stability.  But 
today,  thanks  to  all  of  them,  we  move 
forward  with  a  new  belief  in  what 
America  means,  not  only  to  us,  but  to 
the  men  and  women  of  Kuwait,  and  to 
peace-loving  nations  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  one  of  our 
fine  Delaware  columnists,  an  editor 
and  writer  with  the  Delaware  News- 
Journal,  Norman  Lockman,  published  a 
column  about  many  of  the  sentiments  I 
have  expressed  here.  With  great  wit 
and  frankness,  he  explores  the  reasons 
why  so  many  Americans  first  doubted 
the  success  of  our  mission,  and  why  so 
many  worried  that^-and  I  quote— 
"America  simply  wasn't  up  to  world 
class  challenges."  He  explains  why  the 
doubters  were  wrong.  And  he  perceives, 
as  I  do,  a  new  spirit  of  accomplishment 
and  pride.  The  media  has  taken  its 
share  of  heat  during  this  war — but  in 
my  mind  Mr.  Lockman  represents  the 
best  of  journalism  with  this  honest 
rendering.  His  column  clearly  shows — 
as  I  have  always  said — that  America's 
best  days  are  not  behind  us.  We  in- 
vested in  smart  weapons  in  the  1980's, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  ability  to 
win  this  war  quickly  and  decisively, 
while  protecting  a  great  many  Amer- 
ican lives.  We  invested  in  a  voluntary 
army,  and  the  result  has  been  a  su- 
perbly skilled  and  flexible  military 
force.  We  also  invested  in  the  1980's  in 
lower  taxes,  job  creation,  and  a  series 
of  pro-growth  steps  for  our  economy — 
and  in  the  end  I  believe  those  decisions 
will  be  proven  right  as  well.  Investing 
in  America  and  in  America's  future^ 
especially  those  investments  which 
aligrn  with  our  principles  of  resource- 
fulness, initiative,  free  enterprise,  and 
technology  innovation — will  give  us 
the  opportunities  and  the  options  that 
we  need  for  the  next  century.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lockman's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Why  Were  So  Many  So  Wrong? 
(By  Norman  A.  Lockman) 

Somewhere,  there  must  be  a  person  who 
will  admit  that  he  or  she  was  wrong  about 
the  plague  of  terrible  things  that  would  be- 
fall America  if  we  were  stupid  enough  to 
stumble  into  a  ground  war  in  the  Arabian 
Desert.  I  haven't  found  one  so  I'll  bite  the 
bullet  and  do  it  myself. 

I  was  wrong. 

Now,  your  turn. 

The  question  is.  why  were  so  many  of  us  so 
profoundly  mistaken  about  the  prowess  of 
the  American  military,  the  finesse  of  Amer- 
ican diplomats  who  managed  to  wire  to- 
gether a  fantastically  implausible  war  coali- 
tion, the  skill  of  U.S.  generals,  the  resolute- 
ness of  the  president,  the  worthiness  of 
American  troops,  the  fabled  strength  of  the 
Iraqi  army,  the  restraint  of  the  Israelis,  the 
will  of  Americans  in  the  face  of  adversity? 

Where  have  we  been? 

What  did  we  miss? 

Was  there  some  kind  of  sea  change  in 
America  while  we  were  off  preening? 

If  anything  has  taken  a  worse  beating  than 
the  Iraqis  in  the  last  month  and  a  half,  it  is 
Conventional  Wisdom. 

In  every  one  of  the  categories  mentioned 
above,  many  of  us  who  thought  we  knew 
what  we  were  talking  about,  because  we 
talked  to  people  who  thought  they  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about,  put  our 
money  on  the  wrong  set  of  ponies. 

If  we  had  been  at  the  track,  we  would  have 
had  to  hitchhike  home. 

Whenever  that  many  people  use  equations 
that  have  been  accepted  without  proofing  for 
so  long  and  come  up  with  wrong  answers  it  is 
time  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  examine 
the  underlying  assumptions. 

It's  pretty  simple  if  you  stop  and  think 
about  it.  We  missed  the  possibilities  because 
we  had  stopped  believing  that  Americans  are 
more  than  marginally  competent. 

We  have  been  living  with  signs  of  declining 
competence  long  enough  to  have  begrun  to 
distrust  ourselves. 

American  cars  seem  second  rate.  Over- 
priced new  houses  have  shoddy  workman- 
ship. Your  favorite  politician  turns  out  to  be 
sleazy.  Thieves  ran  off  with  a  fat  portion  of 
the  American  banking  system.  The  last  few 
years  have  not  been  a  confidence  building  ex- 
perience. 

Then  on  a  clear  morning  in  August,  a  man 
who  prizes  war  over  brains  drives  his  tanks 
into  Kuwait  and  our  president,  whom  we  still 
haven't  forgiven  for  picking  Daniel  the 
Spaniel  as  vice  president,  starts  to  talk 
tough. 

Looking  back  at  the  congressional  debate 
on  war  powers,  I  realize  that  a  lot  of  the  ar- 
guments against  doing  anything  drastic  were 
based  on  the  firm  belief  that  America  simply 
wasn't  up  to  world  class  challenges. 

A  whole  generation  of  politicians  had 
learned  to  settle  for  second  rate  solutions 
and  cloak  that  vice  in  noble  proclamations 
about  saving  humanity  from  warmongers. 
And  don't  fool  yourself,  there  were  plenty 
more  Republican  congressmen  who.  if  they 
could  have  done  it  secretly,  would  have  tried 
to  duck  this  war. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  spectacles  up- 
coming will  be  congressmen  who  voted  for 
assuming  the  fetal  position  trying  to  lay 
claim  to  their  share  of  the  postwar  glory  for 
voting  to  support  the  "blood  for  oil"  war 
after  it  became  Desert  Storm  on  Jan.  17. 

The  rest  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  some  simple  truths.  President 
Bush's  strategy  worked  better  than  we 
thought  it  would.  (Probably,  better  than  he 


thought  it  would,  too).  And  because  of  that, 
the  nation  and  world  have  changed  In  ways 
we  don't  quite  recognise  yet. 

One  profound  change  is  the  way  Americans 
are  likely  to  see  themselves  in  the  future. 
My  block  has  flags  on  every  porch  day  and 
night  with  porch  lights  ablaze  to  keep  the 
protocol.  I  didn't  even  know  some  of  thoae 
people  owned  flags. 

My  younger  children  are  unhappy  If  we 
don't  fly  one.  too.  My  20-year-old  daughter, 
who  helped  occupy  the  college  president's  of- 
fice for  a  month  and  determinedly  got  ar- 
rested during  a  street  demonstration  on  be- 
half of  striking  faculty  at  Temple  University 
in  early  October,  thinks  most  people  dem- 
onstrating against  the  Gulf  war  are  "ill  in- 
formed." 

Something  is  happening  here.  I  think  part 
of  it  is  that  a  lot  of  Americans  got  worn 
down  at  being  told  that:  they  were  second 
rate.  They  were  ripe  for  this  war.  It  scared 
the  hell  out  of  them,  but  it  taught  them  that 
fear  can  be  a  fortifying  experience  if  endur- 
ing it  makes  you  feel  first  rate  again.  It  be- 
came a  national  rite  of  passage. 

And  the  naysayers,  with  their  somewhat 
discredited  conventional  wisdom,  suddenly 
don't  own  as  much  territory  anjrmore  In  the 
fields  where  Correct  Approaches  grow. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  srield  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator,  and  now  I  srleld  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER]  has  been  allotted  5  minutes. 

TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  BRAVE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  brave  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

The  President's  speech  last  night 
brought  to  my  mind  many  thoughts  as 
I  sat  in  the  House  Chamber.  Demo- 
crats. Republicans,  and  all  Americans 
joined  together  in  what  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  celebration  of  the  victory  In 
Ox)eration  Desert  Shield.  I  am  sure  It 
will  culminate  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
with  parades  and  welcome  home  events 
around  our  country. 

I  thought  back  to  the  time  when  I 
checked  out  of  the  Army,  and  It  was 
quite  a  different  atmosphere  in  1968.  I 
was  returning  fl-om  service  In  Vietnam 
as  an  Army  lieutenant.  In  those  dajrs 
when  you  came  back  from  Vietnam, 
you  were  processed  out  of  the  Army  in 
Oakland.  CA.  Most  people  were  given 
the  option  of  wearing  their  uniforms  to 
their  homes  but  most  people  did  not 
because  service  in  Vietnam  was  not 
highly  regarded  by  many  segments  of 
our  population  in  1968.  Indeed,  we  were 
advised  informally  that  it  was  much 
better  to  travel  in  civilian  clothes. 
That  was  the  welcome  home  Vietnam 
veterans  received. 

It  did  not  particularly  bother  me, 
personally,  because  I  had  my  own  be- 
liefs and  was  going  on  to  law  school 
with  a  fuU  plate  of  things  to  do.  But 
many  of  our  Vietnam  veterans,  many 
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of  whom  were  drafted,  were  seriously 
bothered  by  this  unwelcome  home.  The 
situation  was  quite  different  back 
then. 

So  it  was  wonderful  last  night  to  see 
the  evolution  of  our  thinking.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  speech  last  night  was  the 
culnnination  of  our  thinking  regarding 
veterans.  I  hope  that  Vietnam  veterans 
are  included  in  the  welcome  home  cele- 
brations the  Desert  Shield  veterans 
will  receive. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  war  has  been 
won;  a  dictator  has  been  crushed,  and  a 
captive  country  has  been  liberated. 
Now  it  is  time  to  say  a  prayer  of 
thanks  for  our  quick  and  decisive  vic- 
tory, a  time  to  salute  our  returning 
war  heroes  for  their  selfless  service, 
and  a  time  to  console  those  who  mourn 
for  loved  ones  lost  in  battle. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  share  pride  and 
appreciation  for  our  troops  who  have 
served  our  country  so  valiantly  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  the  performance  of  South  Da- 
kota National  Guard  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel. South  Dakotans  have  always 
been  ready  to  answer  their  country's 
call  to  duty,  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm  was  no  exception.  Their  out- 
standing service  to  our  Nation  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

As  we  all  know,  many  of  our  coun- 
try's military  leaders  emerged  from 
the  heat  of  battle  as  heroes  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  President  Bush,  in 
particular,  provided  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  American  leadership  at  its 
best. 

Let  me  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
President  Bush.  I  think  his  many  years 
of  experience  and  service  in  public  ad- 
ministration, private  business,  and  the 
various  jobs  he  has  held  culminated  in 
his  excellent  performance  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  war  effort.  It  was  mas- 
terfully done.  Both  he  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent QUAYLE  did  an  excellent  job  of 
leading  this  effort. 

The  President's  deft  handling  of 
Desert  Storm  produced  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace.  The  world  will  long  remem- 
ber his  Inspiring  performance  as  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  his  great  states- 
manship and  his  great  speech  last 
night.  He  did  a  great  job. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Colin 


men  and  women  "provided  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm." 

By  answering  their  country's  call, 
they  unselfishly  left  behind  families 
and  friends  to  make  the  world  safe 
from  aggression.  Their  courage  sends  a 
strong  message  to  the  world  that  the 
forces  of  good  can,  and  will,  win  out 
over  evil. 

Mr.  President,  when  Saddam  Hussein 
invaded  Kuwait,  he  believed  that  the 
world  would  stand  idly  by  and  accept 
his  outrageous  act  of  aggression.  How- 
ever, he  made  one  very  big  mistake — he 
underestimated  the  strength  and  re- 
solve of  the  American  people.  When 
President  Bush  drew  a  line  in  the  sand, 
the  American  people  stood  firmly  be- 
hind him. 

Mr.  President,  history  has  taught  us 
that  brutal  aggression  demands  a  quick 
and  decisive  response.  When  America 
spoke  of  peace.  Saddam  Hussein 
wouldn't  listen.  But  when  America 
acted,  Saddam  Hussein  finally  heard 
the  voice  of  reason  loud  and  clear.  We 
told  Iraq  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  would  oppose  bar- 
baric aggression. 

Nearly  everyone  agreed  with  the 
basic  objective  of  liberating  Kuwait. 
But  Bot  everyone  was  willing  to  do 
what  was  required  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. Some  countries  flinched  when 
asked  to  pitch  in  their  fair  share.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  also  misjudged 
the  diplomatic  situation  when  our 
President  and  troops  needed  them 
most. 

Mr.  President,  our  vote  in  January  to 
give  President  Bush  the  authority  to 
oust  Iraq  from  Kuwait  clearly  was  the 
correct  decision.  At  the  time,  it  was 
not  a  very  popluar  vote.  Some  wanted 
to  wait  longer.  In  fact,  some  groups 
protested  in  my  field  offices  against 
my  vote  to  support  the  President.  They 
misread  the  situation  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

American  lives  and  the  principle  of 
nonaggression  were  on  the  line.  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  our  troops  looked  to 
Congress  for  support.  I  am  proud  that  a 
majority  of  us  gave  them  that  support. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  was  charac- 
terized by  promptness  and  decisiveness. 
We  now  must  display  equal  resolve  in 
bringing  our  troops  home.  Some  units 
have  been  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  Au- 


personally  congratulate  and  thank  as 
many  of  our  servicemembers  as  ix)s- 
slble.  All  Americans  should  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  fighting 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  ended,  we  feel 
as  sense  of  relief  and  accomplishment. 
Operation  Desert  Storm  was  a  war  that 
had  to  be  fought.  As  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  tells  us,  "To  every  thing  there 
is  a  season  *  *  *  a  time  of  war,  and  a 
time  of  peace."  We  have  had  our  time 
of  war— let  us  now  enjoy  our  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutas  to  our  newest  Member,  our 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Sey- 
mour]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
Seymour  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  VICTORY  SPEECH 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  Congress  heard  the  President  of 
the  United  States  report  a  victory — not 
just  for  one  man  or  one  country,  but 
for  the  world;  and  not  really  against 
one  army  or  one  government,  but 
against  a  new  brand  of  international 
aggression. 

For  in  the  quiet  eye  of  the  hurricane 
that  we  knew  as  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  the  principles  of  sovereignty, 
order,  and  self-determination  rested. 
And  now  that  the  hurricane  has  swirled 
away,  these  principles  have  yet  an- 
other opportunity  to  bloom  in  the 
harsh  deserts  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  faae  of  America  and  its  President 
in  this  enterprise  was  neither  ugly  nor 
imperial,  as  so  many  skeptics,  many  of 
whom  we  have  heard  in  the  past,  in- 
sisted. 'With  the  end  of  this  crisis,  the 
President  has  scared  away  a  gallery  of 
ghosts  that  have  haunted  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  our  ability  to  defend  our  al- 
lies for  more  than  45  years. 

The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  ghosts,  of  course,  is  isolationism. 
How  many  times,  both  yesterday  and 
today,  have  our  leaders  faced  the  argu- 
ment that  America  has  no  business  en- 
gaging itself  in  distant  regions  of  the 
world? 

If  we  accepted  this  view,  then  the  ad- 
ventures of  Saddam  Hussein  would 
have  continued.  The  Arabian  Peninsula 
would  have  been  bulldozed  by  the  Re- 
publican Guards,  its  people  tortured 
and  exiled,  its  oil  wealth  held  hostage 


Powell,  and  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf    gust.  We  have  won  the  war.  Our  troops     to  the  designs  of  a  man  who  killed  his 


also  deserve  special  commendation  for 
a  job  well  done.  They  courageously  led 
our  forces  to  one  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary victories  of  all  time. 

By  their  words  and  actions,  they 
have  instilled  in  our  Nation  a  renewed 
sense  of  pride  and  confidence.  We  are 
forever  Indebted  to  them  for  their  ef- 
fective leadership. 

Our  highest  praise,  of  course,  is  re- 
served for  the  individual  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, airmen,  marines,  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel  who  defeated  the  enemy.  As 
General  Schwarzkopf  said,  these  brave 


have   done    their   duty.    It   is   time   to 
start  bringing  them  home. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned  many 
lessons  from  our  country's  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  importance  of  properly 
welcoming  and  rewarding  our  veterans 
when  they  return  home.  Each  of  us 
holds  a  special  place  in  our  hearts  for 
our  brave  service  men  and  women.  We 
must  clearly  show  them  how  much  we 
appreciate  their  great  service  and  sac- 
rifices for  our  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  I,  for  one,  plan  to 


first  person  at  the  age  of  14. 

The  disappearance  of  this  ghost  took 
a  second  one  with  it.  The  second  ghost, 
actually  a  phantom,  told  us  that  the 
United  States  became  involved  over- 
seas only  in  futile  attempts  to  impose 
its  culture  on  other  people. 

How  many  times  did  President  Bush 
tell  the  American  people  that  he  want- 
ed to  Americanize  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia?  None.  How  many  times  did  he 
say  his  objective  was  to  make  the  soci- 
eties of  the  Middle  East  more  like  us? 
None.  How  many  times  did  he  say  that 
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Americans  would  stay  behind  as  occu- 
pying forces  in  Kuwait?  None. 

He  did  not  say  any  of  these  state- 
ments because  they  did  not  reflect  our 
goals.  Just  ask  the  Governments  of  Ku- 
wait, Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Israel,  Mo- 
rocco, France,  Britain,  or  any  of  our 
other  coalition  partners.  Would  28 
countries  under  the  banner  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  have  conspired  to  make  the 
Middle  East  safe  for  American  culture? 
The  final  ghost  that  President  Bush 
chased  away  was  the  one  that  emerged 
from  the  shadows  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  ghost  reminded  us  with  deadpan 
regularity  that  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  to  faraway  places  would  be 
too  difficult,  too  long,  and  too  costly. 

The  ghost  in  this  case,  Mr.  President, 
actually  had  a  point,  but  he  expressed 
it  incorrectly.  What  he  really  meant  to 
say  was  that  we  would  lose  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  will  to  win  with  a  clearly 
defined  objective. 

And  the  history  of  our  will  to  win  did 
not  just  begin  last  summer  as  the  first 
American  forces  arrived  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Rather,  it  started  about  one  dec- 
ade ago  when  we  heard  a  voice  warning 
that  America  had  unjustly  deprived  it- 
self of  the  technologry  and  the  means  to 
defend  our  allies  and  secure  a  lasting 
peace.  That  voice  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Ronald  Reagan. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  this  voice  is 
that  of  George  Bush,  who  firmly  told 
us  that  aggression  "would  not  stand." 
It  is  that  of  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  who, 
armed  with  his  doctrine  of  invincible 
force,  calmly  told  us  that  the  U.N.  coa- 
lition would  "cut  off  and  kill"  the  le- 
thal power  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  medic  who  had 
enough  helicopters  to  transport  the 
war  wounded  to  hospitals. 

It  is  the  voice,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Air  Force  pilot  who  told  us  time  and 
again  of  the  missile  that  took  out  a  nu- 
clear weapons  complex  but  left  the  sub- 
urban neighborhood  right  next  to  it  un- 
disturbed. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  fire  control  offi- 
cers, protected  in  their  high-tech- 
nology tanks,  who  penetrated  enemy 
lines  and  wound  up  with  60,000  pris- 
oners instead  of  in  body  bags. 

And  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  forces,  hovering  off  the  coast  of 
Kuwait,  making  Saddam  look  in  one 
direction  while  we  attacked  him  from 
another. 

President  Bush,  then,  with  the  legacy 
of  Ronald  Reagan,  has  taught  us  that 
great  powers  must  shoulder  equally 
great  responsibilities,  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities are  neither  immoral  nor 
unjustified,  and  that  our  military  skill 
can  be  used  not  to  conquer,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  small,  defense- 
less nations. 

The  New  World  Order,  then,  has  as 
much  to  do  with  our  perception  of  our- 
selves as  it  does  with  the  changing  sys- 
tem of  international  relations. 
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And  thanks  to  the  President,  that 
perception  has  invigorated  America 
with  a  clearer  sense  of  purpose. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKI]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  MtTRKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  floor  manager. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning  and  I  rise  today  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  offering  congratulations 
and  thanks  for  our  President  on  his  un- 
qualified success  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
His  resolve  to  end  this  crisis  quickly, 
decisively,  and  without  compromise 
has  been  borne  out.  Kuwait  has  been 
liberated,  and  our  troops  have  already 
started  to  return  home. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  tribute  to  our 
leader.  The  President  indeed  is  a  very 
modest  man.  It  is  difficult  for  him,  ob- 
viously, to  recognize  and  accept  the 
tremendous  tribute  that  we  have  be- 
cause he  is  a  modest  man.  But  he  put 
the  team  together.  As  a  leader  he 
showed  vision;  he  showed  the  ability  to 
make  decisions  and  to  take  extreme 
risks. 

The  President  is  not  alone  in  deserv- 
ing our  praise.  Secretary  Cheney  and 
Chairman  Powell,  along  with  General 
Schwarzkopf,  staged  the  greatest  mili- 
tary deployment  witnessed  in  decades. 
Allowing  our  field  commanders  to  de- 
termine the  strategy  and  shape  of  our 
deployment  is  yet  another  testlment  to 
the  President's  leadership  throughout 
the  crisis. 

Saddam  Hussein's  battle-hardened, 
million-man  army — formidable  to  any 
foe— surrendered  by  the  thousands  or 
retreated  hastily  from  battle.  Ameri- 
cans will  likely  never  forget  the  scenes 
of  Iraqi  prisoners-of-war  kissing  the 
hands  of  their  so-called  captors,  and 
chanting  the  name  of  President  Bush 
while  they  clapped.  As  was  repeated 
again  and  again  by  the  United  States 
military,  we  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
Iraqi's  themselves,  only  with  their 
leaders  action  against  Kuwait.  The 
lack  of  will  for  battle  showed  that 
these  troops  did  not  share  the  goals  of 
Saddam  Hussein  either.  Even  the  much 
talked  about  Republican  Guards 
thought  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor. 

Some  suggested  that  the  sanctions 
should  be  given  more  time;  they  were 
simply  a  matter  of  timing.  I  think  if 
we  look  back  we  will  recognize  the 
sanctions  did  what  they  were  designed 
to  do.  They  were  designed  specifically 
to  cut  off  Saddam  Hussein's  supply  of 
oil,  and  they  were  effective  in  that  re- 
gard. They  were  designed  to  cut  off  his 
cash  flow,  the  cash  flow  of  about  S60 
million  a  day.  So  the  inability  to  move 
3  million  barrels  a  day  and  not  have  a 
cash  flow  in  reality  meant  the  sanc- 
tions themselves  were  very  effective. 


But  what  they  did  not  do,  after  5V4 
months  they  did  not  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  Saddam  Hussein's  forces 
from  Iraq. 

I  venture  to  say.  Mr.  President,  had 
we  not  taken  the  action  which  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body  approved,  clearly 
the  sanctions  themselves  would  have 
been  threatened,  the  coalition  would 
have  been  under  great  pressure  and 
Saddam  Hussein  would  have  said,  "I 
have  stood  up  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

Since  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  last  Au- 
gust, critics  of  President  Bush  have 
claimed  that  diplomacy  was  abandoned 
and  negotiating  was  avoided  as  a 
peaceful  means  to  end  this  war.  Mr. 
President,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
hollow  criticism.  Within  24  hours  of  the 
invasion  Secretary  Baker  and  Ambas- 
sador Pickering  had  rounded  up  the 
support  of  our  allies  and  the  first  U.N. 
resolution  condemning  Iraq's  actions 
was  passed. 

In  August  the  United  States  began 
its  negotiations.  All  the  nations  of  the 
world  negotiated  together,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  to  de- 
termine what  conditions  Iraq  would 
have  to  meet  to  restore  the  peace.  The 
greatet  multilateral  diplomacy  since 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  waa 
conducted  in  order  to  resume  stability 
in  the  gulf.  Unlikely  allies  joined  to- 
gether in  the  coalition,  and  the  coali- 
tion never  split  apart  despite  all  pre- 
dictions that  it  was  doomed  to  fail. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
passed  12  resolutions  making  demands 
on  Iraq  between  August  and  October.  In 
the  Iraqi  desert  last  week.  General 
Schwarzkopf  accepted  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary's decision  to  abide  by  all  12  United 
Nations  resolutions,  in  full  and  with- 
out condition. 

ISRAEL'S  CONTRIBUTION 

Israel  too  deserves  sincere  praise.  A 
part  of  the  war  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  members  of  the  coali- 
tion, innocent  Israeli  civilians  were  the 
victims  of  vicious  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks. Desperately  trying  to  break  the 
coalition  against  him,  Saddam  Hussein 
claimed  that  the  real  reason  he  invaded 
Kuwait  was  to  solve  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict.  Throughout  all  this, 
the  Israeli  Government  exercised  ex- 
treme restraint  and  reflised  to  allow 
Saddam's  cruel  hoax  validity.  Indeed, 
during  one  of  his  early  attempts  at  a 
qualified  withdrawal,  Hussein  dropped 
the  Palestinian  cause  completely  and 
forever. 

It  is  useful  to  reflect  at  this  time 
back  to  1981  when  Israel  launched  a 
preemptive  strike  against  Iraq's  devel- 
oping nuclear  capability.  Had  Israel 
not  taken  this  action,  the  coalition 
forces  could  have  faced  not  only  the 
threat  of  chemical  and  biologrical  weap- 
ons, but  a  nuclear  threat  as  well.  Israel 
deserves    our   thanks   for   having   the 
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courage  to  take  this  bold  action.  It 
very  well  may  have  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  and  allied  service 
men  and  women. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  very 
shortly  I  intend  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion which  commends  Israel  for  this 
preemptive  strike  back  in  1981  and  call- 
ing for  the  revocation  of  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 487  which  criticizes  Israel  for  that 
attack.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  on  this  resolution. 

NEED  FOR  STRONG  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

General  Schwarzkopf,  in  praising  his 
troops,  claimed  that  the  military  ma- 
neuvers conducted  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  textbook  cases  and  would  be  stud- 
ied for  generations.  The  jwrformance 
our  troops  were  able  to  give  depended 
in  a  large  part  on  the  equipment  and 
training  they  had  to  work  with.  We 
must  all  be  thankful  that  some  of  our 
Democratic  friends  in  the  House  did 
not  carry  the  day  when  they  decided  to 
attack  the  Defense  Department  with 
random  cutbacks  and  systems  cancella- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  military  escaped  this  war 
with  miraculously  low  casualties  but 
only  because  a  majority  in  Congress, 
consisting  mostly  of  those  supporting 
the  President,  rejected  the  irrespon- 
sible budget  cuts  that  would  have  put 
our  soldiers  at  great  risk.  The  lucky 
aim  of  a  single  Scud  missile  was  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  a  quarter  of  all 
U.S.  losses.  Imagine  the  losses  we 
would  have  suffered  if  we  did  not  have 
the  Patriot  missile  to  protect  our- 
selves, the  coalition  forces,  and  the  in- 
nocent civilians  in  Israel. 

While  we  all  share  in  mourning  the 
lives  which  were  taken  in  this  conflict, 
we  also  know  that  these  young  men 
and  women  did  not  die  in  vain.  Our 
cause  was  just,  and  we  must  show  our 
troops  the  support  that  many  return- 
ing flrom  Vietnam  did  not  receive.  Our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  young  heroes 
and  their  families  can  never  be  fully 
paid.  But  we  can  and  must  welcome 
back  the  returning  troops  with  the 
brimming  pride  and  glory  which  caused 
so  many  Americans  to  march  in  sup- 
port of  President  Bush's  policy,  and  to 
fly  the  flag  from  every  front  porch. 

ALASKAN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  President,  as  the  junior  Senator 
ftom  Alaska,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  from  my 
State  who  bravely  contributed  to  the 
effort  in  the  gulf.  Alaskans  sent  an 
Army  CH-47  platoon  from  the  6th  Light 
Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Wainwright, 
40  heavy  truck  drivers  from  various 
units  also  stationed  at  Wainwright,  as 
well  as  more  than  20  individuals  with 
special  skills  from  throughout  the 
SUte. 

Alaskans  also  lost  one  of  their  own  in 
the  war.  Sgt.  David  Q.  Douthit,  of  the 
134th  Armored  Detachment  was  killed 
in  action  during  the  last  hours  of  the 
ground  war.  We  can  never  fully  express 
our  gratitude  to  David  and  his  family; 


his  wife  is  expecting  a  baby  momentar- 
ily. But  I  believe  his  good  friend, 
James  Rusk  of  Soldotna,  AK,  put  it 
very  well.  James  said  of  David,  "He 
should  be  recognized  as  a  hero.  He  gave 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  to  his  country. 
I'm  6ure  he  fought  hard." 

There  are  numerous  other  Alaskans 
who  served  in  the  gulf  or  in  support 
units  stationed  around  the  country  and 
abroad  who  were  deployed  from  their 
stations  outside  the  State.  I  thank 
these  units  and  individuals  and  wish 
them  a  speedy  return  home  to  their 
families.  We  are  all  anxious  to  welcome 
them  home. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

THE  PERSIAN  GL'LF  BATTLEFIELD 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  putting  this  special 
order  together  today  and  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  victory  that  all 
Americans  achieved  in  the  battlefield 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  one  this  body,  as 
well  as  every  citizen  of  this  Nation,  can 
take  great  pride  in.  It  is  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  mankind. 

To  find  a  comparable  example  one 
would  have  to  look  back  to  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  when  the  American 
Navj'  annihilated  the  Spanish  Navy 
with  only  a  few  injured.  Perhaps  even 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1400  is  one,  if 
one  must  go  back  to  find  a  comparable 
battle  and  victory.  It  was  almost  be- 
yond belief  of  the  imagination. 

While  the  records  are  not  complete, 
it  appears  that  the  losses  may  be  1,000 
to  I  or  even  greater.  There  may  be 
more  than  1,000  Iraqis  lost  in  the  con- 
flict for  every  American  who  lost  his  or 
her  life  in  this  effort.  That  is  a  result 
that  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation  and  the  prepared- 
ness of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  the  moti- 
vation of  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
served  our  country. 

When  you  look  at  the  results  on  the 
battlefield  you  find  that  more  than  100 
Iraqi  aircraft  were  lost  in  air-to-air 
combat  and  yet  not  one  American  air- 
craft was  down  in  the  process  of  air-to- 
air  combat.  We  lost  a  few  aircraft. 
They  were  primarily  lost  on  bombing 
and  low-level  operations,  but  not  in 
air-to-air  combat.  Not  one  loss,  and 
more  than  100  of  the  enemy  fell. 

The  figures  are  not  all  in  yet  but  it 
appears  almost  4,000  Iraqi  tanks  were 
destroyed.  Yet  the  reports  we  have 
thu3  far  indicate  not  a  single  American 
tank  was  destroyed  by  enemy  tank 
fire.  There  may  be  some  losses  because 
of  other  activity  but  not  because  of 
enemy  tank  fire;  not  one. 

Those  odds,  those  comparisons,  say 
more  than  any  speech  could  about  the 


incredihle  capability,  motivation,  and 
preparedness  our  troops  had  in  that 
held  of  operation. 

I  believe  we  not  only  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  and 
women  and  leadership,  but  I  also  think 
it  is  ai^propriate  for  us  to  note  what 
this  war  has  done  to  the  American  psy- 
che. We  hold  deep  reverence  and  thank- 
fulness to  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  served  there,  but  also  this  combat 
has  removed  a  scar  from  the  American 
heart. 

Our  eccperience  as  a  nation  in  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  brought  on  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  political  leadership,  the 
blame  tor  that  conflict  was  put  on  the 
men  and  women  who  served  us  In  that 
Vietnam  conflict.  They  do  not  deserve 
that  blame,  but  they  shared  It  and  they 
received  it  nonetheless.  It  has  left  a 
scar  on  this  Nation  because  brave  men 
and  women  who  served  us  before  in 
combat  were  blamed  for  losses  which 
were  not  theirs.  I  believe  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  removed 
that  scar  and  brought  new  light  to  this 
whole  question. 

There  were  not  many  movies  ever 
made  tjhat  were  sympathetic  to  the 
men  and  women  who  served  America  in 
Vietnam.  One,  though,  did  and  had  a 
closing  line  I  think  worth  noting.  The 
colonel  turned  to  the  hero  of  that 
movie  and  asked.  "John,  what  Is  it  you 
want?"  John  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
he  said,  "Colonel,  I  want  what  every 
man  and  woman  who  served  this  coun- 
try in  Vietnam  wants;  I  want  this 
country  to  love  us  as  much  as  we  love 
our  country." 

I  believe  today  the  American  people 
understand  what  John  wanted  and  I  be- 
lieve today  in  spades  they  have  shown 
their  love  and  devotion  to  those  men 
and  women  who  served  this  Nation  in 
combat.  I  think  the  scar  that  was  left 
across  this  land  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam hae  finally  been  erased  by  another 
generadon  just  as  dedicated  and  just  as 
motivated  toward  freedom. 

Mr.  president,  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  new  resolution.  It  is  my 
hope  other  Members  of  this  body  will 
join  ma  in  this  resolution.  It  calls  for 
the  maintaining  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq  until  there  is  a  full  ac- 
counting for  all  missing  in  action  and 
until  all  the  POW's  are  returned.  In- 
cluding the  Kuwaitis  who  were  taken 
from  tljeir  land. 

I  hope  other  Members  of  the  body 
will  join  me  in  this.  I  will  be  submit- 
ting it  today. 

I  hope  this  day  goes  down  as  one  of 
great  joy  for  all  Americans,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  par- 
ticularly tribute  to  those  men  and 
women  veterans  to  this  combat.  They 
set  an  example  for  us  all. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our 
time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig]. 
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The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

COVERAGE  AND  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  him 
for  taking  out  this  time  today  to  dis- 
cuss this  most  important  issue  and 
event  in  our  country's  history. 

I  will  be  brief  today,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  actions  of  our  President 
and  America's  young  men  and  women 
in  uniform  speak  so  much  more  elo- 
quently and  will  be  longer  remembered 
than  anything  I  might  say  here  today. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
draw  attention  to  what  this  country 
and  the  allied  forces  that  worked  with 
it  have  just  accomplished. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  been  defeated 
and,  now,  people  of  that  region  and  the 
world  can  live  free  of  the  fear  created 
by  that  tyrant  and  his  war  machine. 

You  know,  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
how  proud  I  felt  last  night  when  our 
President — now  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar in  history— received  the  praise  and 
credit  he  deserves  for  an  accomplish- 
ment of  major  Importance. 

With  extreme  foresight,  a  steady 
hand,  and  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, George  Bush  has  led  this  Nation 
through  dangerous  times  and  allowed 
Saddam  Hussein  to  assume  his  true 
identity — one  of  history's  biggest  los- 
ers. 

This  accomplishment  may  appear 
easy  in  retrospect  because  of  the  short 
duration  of  the  war.  But  that  simply  is 
not  the  case.  Our  young  men  and 
women  in  the  gulf  have  defeated  the 
world's  fourth  largest  military  in 
record  time.  And  they  deserve  to  be 
proud. 

And  some  of  them — thank  God,  only 
a  few— paid  the  extreme  price.  Sgt. 
Nels  Andrew  Moller,  of  Paul,  ID,  was 
one  of  these  few,  brave  young  soldiers, 
and  we  join  his  family  in  their  grief, 
and  In  their  pride. 

True  acts  of  statesmanship— and  this 
was  certainly  one  of  them— are  always 
difficult,  and  that  is  probably  why 
there  are  few  statesmen  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

George  Bush  will  probably  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  America's  more  im- 
portant Presidents  and  he  has  now  be- 
come a  prime  mover  in  world  affairs 
for  this  Nation. 

But  not  only  has  our  President  led 
the  world  in  a  decisive  moral  and  mili- 
tary victory  over  Saddam  Hussein— he 
has  ushered  in  a  new  birth  of  world 
freedom: 

Freedom  from  tyranny  for  the  abused 
people  of  Kuwait; 

Freedom  from  fear  for  much  of  the 
world  community;  and 

Freedom  in  this  Nation  from  the  de- 
featism and  malaise  that  has  charac- 
terized much  of  our  foreign  policy 
thinking  since  the  1960's. 

Today.  In  a  region  of  the  world  where 
little   over  a   decade   ago   Americans 
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were  held  hostage  by  another  Middle 
Eastern  madman,  America  is  now  the 
leader  and  chief  liberator. 

We  are  now  talking  about  a  lasting 
and  real  peace  in  that  region,  and  this 
all  did  not  happen  by  accident. 

After  a  decade  of  rebuilding  our  de- 
fenses, America  Is  riding  high  and,  in 
the  words  of  another  President  whose 
leadership  helped  make  this  possible- 
Ronald  Reagan— "You  ain't  seen 
nothin'  yet!" 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  have  played 
a  small  role  in  America's  rebirth  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1980's.  And  I  am 
also  very  proud  to  have  made  that  im- 
portant vote  to  give  our  President  the 
support  he  needed  to  pursue  Desert 
Storm. 

There  were  plenty  of  reasons  offered 
by  the  liberals  in  Congress  why  we 
could  not  possibly  prevail— and  that  we 
would  be  defeated  or  at  least  fail  to 
some  degree. 

But  George  Bush  saw  through  the  de- 
featism. It  was  not  a  decision  anyone 
took  lightly.  But  it  was  a  decision  that 
had  to  be  made. 

Americans  have  never  been  warlike. 
We  are  not  expansionistic— we  have 
continually  stood  for  freedom,  justice, 
and  peace. 

In  the  end,  it  is  the  job  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  make  war — Con- 
gress only  declares  it.  So  one  of  our 
biggest  contributions  as  Members  of 
Congress  was  to  give  our  troops  and 
their  leader  the  support  they  needed  to 
move  forward. 

It  was  not  just  an  easy  decision.  It 
did  not  come  lightly. 

But  it  was  a  necessary  and  an  impor- 
tant one.  Whether  we  are  people  of 
great  foresight  or  whether  we  merely 
judge  from  the  hindsight  that  actions 
provide  us,  what  is  always  important 
to  recognize  is  the  responsibility  at 
hand  and  the  way  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers set  forth  this  Government,  that 
we  do  in  fact  have  a  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  that  that  Commander  in 
Chief  is,  for  very  important  reasons,  a 
civilian.  And  given  the  authority  that 
we  can  give  him,  he  must  act  in  respon- 
sible and  prudent  way.  I  think  history 
will  say  that  this  Commander  in  Chief 
did  that,  and  that  this  Congress  stood 
by  him  in  an  hour  of  national  and 
international  need. 

Today,  now  more  than  ever,  America 
is  perceived  as  a  world  leader.  We  must 
assume  this  mantle,  and  I  urge  those 
who  did  not  support  the  President  dur- 
ing that  critical  vote  to  think  and 
think  again. 

What  has  emerged  as  the  official  ex- 
planation for  those  who  did  not  stand 
with  the  President  when  he  needed 
them  most  goes  seems  to  go  as  follows: 

"We,  too,  would  have  fought  a  war. 
But  we  had  more  patience  and  would 
have  waited  longer." 
What  do  they  mean  by  patience? 

Patience  while  our  troops  sat  exposed 
to  attack  in  the  gulf? 


Patience  while  a  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple were  being  ransacked  and  tortured? 

Patience  while  a  tyrant  ignored  sanc- 
tions and  continued  to  fortify  his  posi- 
tion? 

Patience  to  give  Saddam  Hussein 
time  to  move  his  dreaded  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  from  their  storage 
spaces  north  of  the  Euphrates  River 
and  bring  them  to  bear  on  our  troops 
and  the  citizens  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Is- 
rael? 

Sanctions  affect  people,  not  armies. 
Sanctions  alone  could  have  lost  the 
war.  causing  more  casualties  and  suf- 
fering for  everyone. 

Whatever  the  '  intent,  sometimes 
waiting  is  not  the  answer. 

The  United  Nations  and  most  of  the 
world  had  already  made  up  their 
minds.  Why  did  Congress  waver? 

I  would  never  question  the  patriot- 
ism or  the  intentions  of  a  fellow  legis- 
lator. But  intentions  are  not  enough. 
What  this  Nation  needs  is  courage  and 
leadership— the  kind  offered  by  our 
President,  Dick  Cheney,  Colin  Powell, 
and  General  Schwarzkopf. 

As  a  result  of  their  foresight  and 
steadfast  purpose,  the  world  is  today  a 
much  better  place  than  it  was  before. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  lessons  to  be 
learned. 

I  once  again  thank  my  leader  for  pro- 
viding this  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] has  been  allocated  5  minutes,  and 
he  is  so  recognized. 

THE  VOTE  ON  THE  WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  flrom  Wyo- 
ming for  yielding  me  this  time. 

This  morning,  the  discussion  has  cen- 
tered primarily  on  the  success  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  and  some  of  the  de- 
bate that  has  surrounded  that  event, 
both  preceding  the  vote  to  authorize 
the  use  of  military  force  and  following 
it,  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  there 
ought  to  be  a  degree  of  accountability 
for  having  cast  a  vote  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  asked  by 
one  of  the  news  reporters  who  covers 
the  proceedings  here  in  the  Senate  for 
one  of  the  newspapers  in  the  mid-South 
what  my  reaction  was  to  the  remarks 
of  ray  good  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Gore,  yesterday  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  that  subject. 

I  had  not  heard  the  remarks,  so  I 
asked  for  some  time  to  read  his  speech. 
and  I  read  most  of  it  this  morning. 

Again,  it  centers  on  whether  or  not 
there  ought  to  be  some  political  bene- 
fit one  way  or  another  as  a  result  of 
the  vote  on  authorizing  the  President 
to  use  force  in  the  gulf.  In  it,  there  is 
a  comment  about  some  Republican 
operatives  manipulating  the  vote. 
which  the  Senator  described  as  a  vote 
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of   conscience 
grain. 

Well,  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
anybody  manipulating  the  vote.  I  cer- 
tfiinly  would  not  approve  of  manipulat- 
ing any  vote  for  any  purpose.  But  I 
think  it  is  very  clear  that  those  who 
were  trying  to  say  that  the  vote  was 
not  important  in  a  political  context 
were  wrong,  and  I  think  that  those  who 
argue  that  are  suggesting  that  the 
American  people  just  ought  to  forget 
about  it,  forget  about  the  vote,  and 
that  is  wrong,  too. 

But  these  are  decisions  not  for  us  to 
make,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is 
the  point  I  would  make  this  morning. 
We  can  talk  about  it  here  and  debate 
it,  but  really  the  decision  rests  with 
the  American  public.  The  people  in  the 
country  will  decide  whether  it  is  a  vote 
that  ought  to  be  of  such  significance 
that  someone  should  be  held  account- 
able in  terms  of  whether  they  are  sanc- 
tioned, whether  they  are  reelected, 
whether  they  are  chastised,  or  whether 
they  just  get  a  letter  from  a  friend  or 
a  constituent  expressing  disagreement. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  differences 
in  reactions  among  different  members 
of  the  public. 

I  can  remember  as  a  new  Member  of 
the  House  one  of  the  first  big,  high-pro- 
file, very  serious  looking  votes  that  I 
saw  coming  along  was  a  vote  on  wheth- 
er to  impeach  President  Nixon.  I  was  in 
my  first  term  in  the  other  body.  And  I 
thought  that,  since  President  Nixon 
was  so  popular,  very  popular,  in  my 
State  at  that  time,  if  I  voted  to  im- 
peach him,  I  probably  would  not  be  re- 
elected. But  I  came  to  a  decision — and 
I  recall  the  feelings  and  the  seriousness 
that  I  brought  to  that  process — that  I 
was  about  to  cast  a  vote  that  really 
could  end  my  political  career  just  as  it 
was  beginning.  But  I  decided  to  cast  a 
vote  based  on  what  I  thought  was  right 
under  the  facts  and  circumstances. 
whether  I  was  reelected  or  not.  And  I 
am  sure  Senators  came  to  this  vote  the 
other  day  with  the  same  kind  of  ap- 
proach, that  to  them  it  was  the  most 
serious,  for  many,  vote  they  had  ever 
cast,  in  political  terms. 

So  what  we  say  now  does  not  change 
that.  I  think  the  political  facts  are  not 
going  to  be  influenced  by  what  some 
party  operatives  may  do  or  say.  These 
are  things  that  are  going  to  be  decided 
by  American  citizens,  based  on  their 
notions  of  fairness  and  right  and  wrong 
and  the  kind  of  leadership  they  want  to 
have  In  this  country.  These  are  per- 
sonal decisions  that  voters  will  make. 
so  I  leave  it  to  their  good  judgment, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  the  weight  to  be 
^ven  to  these  votes  in  reelection  con- 
tests and  in  terms  of  the  support  that 
elected  representatives  are  given  by 
their  constituents. 

I  think  we  do  need  to  go  beyond  the 
political  context,  to  try  to  determine 
what  we  should  now  do  as  an  institu- 
tion of  Government  to  build  upon  the 


opportunity  that  has  been  created  for 
our  country  by  the  success  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  I  challenge  the  Senate 
to  put  partisanship  aside  as  we  ap- 
proach the  issues  of  creating  an  arms 
control  regime  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
looking  at  how  we  are  going  to  keep 
another  Saddam  Hussein  from  emerg- 
ing in  that  region  to  threaten  neigh- 
bors, to  kill  innocent  citizens. 

As  the  debate  begins  within  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Multilateral 
Export  Controls  meeting  in  Paris  on 
modifying  the  list  of  technologies  and 
goods  and  systems  that  can  be  sold  in 
the  international  marketplace,  the 
question  arises  whether  or  not  we 
should  consider  expanding  it  to  include 
the  Middle  East  region.  Maybe  we 
should  try  to  enlist  our  friends  and  al- 
lies around  the  world  in  developing  a 
new  agreement  with  new  enforcement 
provisions  that  would  prevent  the  sale 
of  goods  that  could  be  used  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons,  chemical  weapons,  or 
delivery  systems  that  would  threaten 
neighboring  countries  so  those  goods 
could  not  come  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other, or  a  new,  Saddam  Hussein.  I 
hope  that  is  the  kind  of  lesson  we  can 
learn  here  in  the  Senate,  so  we  can 
focus  our  energies  now  on  building  on 
those  successes  and  helping  to  ensure  a 
more  stable  and  secure  world  and  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

THE  PERSIA.N  GULF 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Republican 
whip  for  yielding  me  3  minutes.  I  know 
we  are  very  short  of  time,  there  are  so 
many  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  last  week  I  hap- 
pened to  see  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  from  my  State  being 
quite  critical  of  this  Senator  for  what 
he  considered  to  be  my  view  of  what 
happened  and  where  we  were  and  what 
would  have  happened.  He  said  I  prob- 
ably would  not  have  said  those  things 
on  the  Senate  floor.  But  I  believe  they 
were  said  in  the  debate  on  the  floor,  in 
the  debate  before  we  started  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  when  the  President  was 
trying  to  get  our  support. 

When  I  think  back  on  it,  I  want  to 
say  again  I  thank  all  those  Members  in 
the  majority  who  did  give  their  support 
to  the  President  after  he  had  the  whole 
world  behind  his  effort.  I  made  the 
comment  on  the  floor,  I  think  then  and 
I  wHI  say  it  again  now,  it  appears  that 
the  President  was  able  to  negotiate 
witk  everyone  in  the  world  except  for 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Thank  heavens  there  was  enough 
bipartisan  support  that  he  got  the  vote 
so  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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did  not  put  itself  on  record  to  the  left 
of  the  United  Nations. 

If  we  look  at  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  we  not  moved  when  Desert 
Storm  ptarted  and  think  of  the  terrible 
scenario  we  would  have  been  in,  with 
Israel  dragged  into  the  conflict,  the 
possibility  of  the  Arab  States  that 
were  part  of  the  coalition  dropping  out 
of  it,  we  would  have  had  a  calamity 
that  in  3  to  5  years  there  could  have 
been  millions  of  people  killed  in  that 
area,  had  Israel  and  Iraq  gone  into  a 
full-scale  war  and  used  the  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  that  were  available 
to  both  countries. 

So,  America,  thank  God,  did  not  have 
to  face  that.  We  have  seen  the  event 
that  happened  last  night,  to  have  the 
Congress  united  behind  the  President, 
giving  thanks  to  the  troops  that  served 
so  well  in  the  field,  to  the  leadership  of 
the  President,  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  JCS,  the  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  others 
who  have  served  this  country  so  ably. 

Of  cofurse,  I  have  to  think  it  did  not 
come  without  a  price.  I  will  be  asked 
Saturday  to  speak  at  a  funeral  service 
in  Idaho  to  a  family  who  have  been 
very  good  friends  of  mine  for  the  last  30 
years  because  young  Nels  Andrew 
Moller  grave  the  last  full  measure  of  his 
devotion  when  the  2d  Armored  Cavalry 
were  in  their  barracks  during  that  lOO- 
hour  battle. 

Mr.  President,  today  America  stands 
tall  an4  strong. 

We  have  met  our  challenges  and  de- 
feated Saddam  Hussein.  We  have  con- 
quered aggression  to  promote  peace 
and  freedom.  And,  we  have  liberated  a 
nation  shackled  to  the  confines  of  tyr- 
anny and  despotism.  Within  the  100 
hours  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the 
Middle  East  has  overcome  a  significant 
obstacle  in  securing  a  more  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

In  his  excellent  speech  last  night,  the 
President  outlined  the  successes  of  our 
battles.  But  I  want  to  reemphasize  the 
importance  the  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf,  the  sophisticated  weap- 
onry, and  the  overwhelming  support  of 
Amerioans  for  our  President  and  his 
policies  played  in  this  victory. 

The  standing  ovations  Congress  gave 
to  our  men  and  women  in  the  military 
was  but  a  small  gesture  of  our  appre- 
ciation. America  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  military  leadership  of  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  General  Powell  and 
General  Schwarzkopf  as  well.  These  in- 
dividuals— the  privates,  sergeants,  cap- 
tains and  majors,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
generals  and  Secretary  of  Defense- 
planned  and  executed  a  mission  with 
brilliance  and  skill. 

Mr.  president,  our  actions— our  vic- 
tory— can  be  assessed  in  different  ways. 
We  all  agree  that  our  fighting  force  is 
second  to  none,  that  our  men  and 
women  in  military  uniform  are  the 
best  trained,  equipped  and  highly  moti- 
vated force  this  world  has  ever  known. 
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But  to  me  it  comes  down  to  one  very 
simple  point:  leadership. 

Leadership  starts  at  the  top.  Leader- 
ship can  determine — despite  the  odds— 
the  outcome  of  any  event,  whether  In 
war  or  politics. 

Our  victory  In  the  sands  of  Kuwait 
and  Iraq  is  an  example  of  outstanding 
leadership.  President  Bush  clearly  and 
concisely  defined  the  Issues,  laid  out 
the  objectives,  and  set  forth  our  ac- 
tions to  achieve  success. 

The  same  quality  of  leadership  is 
proven  in  our  military  in  Secretary 
Cheney  and  Generals  Powell  and 
Schwarzkopf. 

Today  we  stand  at  a  crossroad  simi- 
lar to  our  vote  to  use  force — to  back 
our  President  and  our  military.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  proven  his  leadership  in 
returning  Kuwait  to  the  Kuwaiti  peo- 
ple. Through  President  Bush,  Kuwait's 
future  Is  much  brighter  than  it  was 
several  months  ago.  Now,  as  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  return  to  America 
victorious,  we  must  choose  whether  we 
will  support  him  in  securing  and 
strengthening  America's  future.  The 
choice  is  ours  to  make. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  our  sophlslticated 
weaponry.  The  money  and  time  we,  as 
a  nation,  have  invested  In  stealth 
fighters  and  smart  weapons,  we  must 
Invest — now  more  than  ever — in  a  sin- 
gle and  very  simple  policy.  Through 
the  Patriot  missile  system,  we  have 
proven  the  ability  to  defend  against 
ballistic  missiles.  The  technology  is 
available  and  the  policy  is  sound. 
Though  the  Patriot  is  a  limited  defense 
system,  through  Invigorated  research 
and  development,  we  can  deploy  a  sys- 
tem to  protect  not  just  a  city,  but  an 
entire  nation — our  Nation.  Today,  the 
citizens  of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  are 
thankful  for  our  Patriot  system.  I  hope 
that  in  the  days  ahead  American's  will 
be  thankful  we  Invested  in  our  own 
protection.  While  I  pray  the  day  will 
never  come  in  which  we  must  defend 
our  cities  and  States  against  such  an 
attack,  can  we  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
recognize  the  need  for  such? 

President  Bush  is  requesting  we  allo- 
cate more  resources  to  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization.  Once 
again,  we  must  choose  whether  or  not 
we  back  our  leadership.  I  believe  it  is 
Imperative  we  support  the  policy.  Let 
us  ensure  our  future  ftom  a  potential 
missile  attack  just  as  we  were  ensured 
the  future  of  thousands  in  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  President 
Bush  talked  of  "the  march  we've  all 
been  waiting  for."  Of  course,  he  was  re- 
ferring to  our  troops  victorious  arrival 
home. 

As  many  of  you  know,  in  January  I 
organized  Operation  Homefront.  This  is 
a  grassroots  organization  to  support 
our  troops  and  their  families  here  at 
home  and  to  plan  the  "welcome  home" 
events  upon  their  return  home. 


The  Senate  has  passed  unanimously  a 
resolution  supporting  Operation  Home- 
front,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your 
support.  I  was  also  pleased  to  learn  an 
Identical  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Congressman  Rod  Chandler  in  the 
House,  and  may  soon  be  considered  by 
that  body. 

Though  started  in  Idaho,  Operation 
Homefront  has  become  a  national  ef- 
fort. My  friends.  Senators  Dole. 
Burns,  and  Lott,  have  been  enthusias- 
tic and  early  supporters  of  Operation 
Homefront.  Through  their  efforts,  and 
with  the  help  of  energetic  and  patriotic 
volunteers,  task  forces  have  been  orga- 
nized in  their  States,  and  I  am  aware  of 
Operation  Homefront  activities  are 
taking  place  in  numerous  States  in- 
cluding Virginia  and  Texas. 

On  Tuesday  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds  will  meet  in  my  office 
to  plan  a  national  homecoming  and 
hero's  welcome  for  our  courageous 
service  men  and  women  to  take  place 
here  in  Washington.  I  will  continue  to 
report  to  the  Senate  of  our  actions. 

President  Bush  speaks  of  a  thousand 
"Points  of  Light."  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  Operation  Homefront  is  a 
perfect  example.  Just  as  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual volunteers  who  make  up  our  tre- 
mendous military  force,  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual volunteers  here  at  home  who  are 
the  measure  and  proof  of  our  place  as 
the  greatest  Nation  on  the  Earth. 

Our  brave  troops'  arrival  home  is  ea- 
gerly awaited,  by  their  mothers,  fa- 
thers, wives,  husbands,  and  children. 
Let  us  show  all  of  them  the  gratitude 
and  appreciation  that  only  we,  as 
proud  Americans,  can  truly  give. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  painted  this  sce- 
nario of  what  might  have  happened, 
that  was  bad.  Now  I  think  we  should 
look  to  what  might  happen  that  could 
be  good  for  the  region. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  because  of  the 
strong  leadership  of  President  George 
Bush  this  country  now  has  the  credibil- 
ity in  the  arena  of  world  affairs  to 
truly  exert  some  positive  influence  in 
that  region  of  the  world.  I  will  predict 
that  in  view  of  the  President's  state- 
ment last  night  and  the  rousing  sup- 
port that  he  appears  to  have  from  the 
American  people,  that  he  will  be  able 
to  be  successful  through  his  diplomatic 
corps  and  through  the  Arab  States  in 
the  gulf  region.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  see  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  that  we  will  see  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  other  gulf  states,  hopefully 
Syria,  will  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

Once  that  step  is  nmde,  then  I  think 
it  will  just  be  a  matter  of  time  until 
arrangements  will  be  made  and  worked 
out  so  that  the  Palestinian  question 
can  be  settled.  That  will  set  the  stage 
for  i)eace  and  stability  in  that  region 
for  many  years  to  come. 

I  think  the  American  people  need  to 
be  constantly  reminded  that  when  we 
Americans   stand   together   and   focus 


our  attention  on  a  position  like  this, 
we  can  in  fact  be  successful.  If  one 
barkens  back  to  25  years  ago  during 
the  last  major  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged,  where 
there  was  so  much  indecision  at  home 
and  indecision  in  the  White  House  over 
how  we  should  carry  out  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation,  we  never 
reached  a  resolute  ending,  never 
reached  any  kind  of  conclusion,  and  it 
was  on  again  off  again,  on  again  off 
again. 

I  saw  Adm.  Uljrsses  S.  Grant  Sharp 
interviewed  on  television  the  day  after 
General  Schwarzkopf  had  given  his 
briefing  on  what  had  happened  with  the 
100-hour  ground  war  of  Desert  Storm 
and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Sharp  made  the 
comment  how  he  wished  when  he  was 
commander  of  OFM  Pac  in  the  early 
sixties,  1966,  1967,  he  would  have  had 
the  resolute  support  of  the  American 
public  that  General  Schwarzkopf  en- 
joyed. 

He  made  the  observation  that,  oh. 
how  he  has  looked  back  at  that  mo- 
ment and  thought  if  we  would  have  had 
the  ability  in  1966  to  stand  together 
he  could  have  given  a  briefing  very 
similar  to  the  briefing  General 
Schwarzkopf  gave  in  1991. 

Now,  it  may  not  have  worked  out 
quite  that  way,  but  it  is  another  time, 
another  era,  another  part  of  the  world, 
and  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  I 
realize.  But  I  hope  that  this  country 
and  this  Congress  can  learn  from  this 
experience  and  that  we  can  accept  the 
challenge  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
gave  us  last  night,  to  take  some  of 
these  issues  that  are  very  difficult, 
very  knotty  for  us  to  handle  in  the 
Congress  and  try  to  untie  those  knots, 
reach  some  agreements,  get  on  with 
our  business,  get  this  economy  moving, 
and  follow  the  course  of  action  that 
our  President  by  his  example  set  down 
as  leader. 

I  have  always  said  that  leadership 
starts  at  the  top.  Our  leader  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  is  just  that,  a  leader. 
And  now  if  we  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  affairs  of  state  here  at  home,  I 
think  we  could  do  our  work  and  hope- 
fully do  it  in  100  days  and  adjourn  this 
Congress  and  go  back  home  to  the  peo- 
ple we  represent. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed for  4  minutes  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  this  opportunity  to  speak  during 
this  special  order  and  particularly 
thank  Senator  Don  Nickles  for  his  as- 
sistance. I  thank  our  President  for  his 
inspirational  remarks  last  night.  I 
thank  all  of  those  who  participated  in 
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such  extraordinary  and  brilliant 
ways — that  was  the  phrase  used  last 
night  by  a  Member  of  the  Democrat 
Party.  I  think  that  is  very  apt. 

That  was  a  tough  evening  for  the 
President.  It  may  have  seemed  to  some 
that  he  sought  that  type  of  adulation. 
I  can  assure  you,  he  is  not  that  kind  of 
man.  This  was  not  an  ego-driven  activ- 
ity of  our  President.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
was  a  little  embarrassing  for  him  at 
times,  to  receive  all  of  that  adulation. 
I  think  we  could  all  sense  that. 

He  is  surely  a  special  man.  a  man  of 
extraordinarily  loyalty,  kindness,  and 
goodness.  When  he  reflected  last  night. 
with  some  feeling,  about  the  unforge':- 
table  scene  of  the  Iraqi  soldiers  surren- 
dering to  our  forces,  he  said,  •It  says  a 
lot  about  America.  It  says  a  lot  about 
who  we  are.  Americans  are  a  caring 
people.  We  are  a  good  people,  a  gener- 
ous people.  Let  us  always  be  caring  and 
good  and  generous  in  all  that  we  do." 
Indeed,  that  is  so. 

Let  me  here  also  pay  tribute  to  one 
fallen  GI  from  my  State,  Sp4c.  Manuel 
Davlla,  of  Gillette,  WY,  of  the  2d  Ar- 
mored Division.  That  was  my  old  out- 
fit—"Hell  on  Wheels."  Specialist 
Davlla  gave  the  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  and  his  services 
will  be  held  soon  in  my  native  State. 
God  bless  his  supreme  sacrifice  on  be- 
half of  a  proud  and  thankful  state  and 
nation,  and  our  deepest  condolence  to 
his  family. 

It  will  be  quite  a  July  4.  And  we  will 
have  quite  a  celebration,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  night.  It  is  my  hope,  too, 
that  as  those  in  the  armed  services  re- 
turn, and  move  down  the  streets  in  the 
communities  and  towns  and  cities  of 
the  United  States,  that  from  the  side- 
lines along  the  parade  route  there  will 
come  to  join  them,  hand  in  hand,  the 
Vietnam  veterans  from  out  of  the 
crowd.  I  hope  these  Vietnam  veterans 
and  veterans  of  all  our  wars  will  walk 
Bide  by  side  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
troops  so  we  may  pay  them  all  the 
proper  tribute  they  have  so  well  de- 
served and  which  is  so  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  Congress 
today  are  extremely  proud  of  our  com- 
bat troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
support  forces  in  Europe  and  at  home. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  so  very 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  professional 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard— an  All-Volunteer  Force 
of  some  very  dedicated  ijeople  who 
have  done  their  duty  in  such  in  exem- 
plary manner.  We  are  all  so  very  fortu- 
nate that  military  personnel  have  func- 
tioned so  efficiently  and  with  the  un- 
qualified and  caring  support  of  their 
families  and  the  American  people. 

I  am  also  extremely  proud  of  the  U.S. 
command  structure — from  President 
George  Bush.  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  my 
old  and  dear  friend  from  Wyoming, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney,  the 
courageous  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
Secretary  Jim  Baker,  the  steady  Brent 


Scowcroft — on  down  through  the  ranks. 
All  of  these  men  have  demonstrated  a 
great  measure  of  competence,  con- 
fidence and  brilliance  as  they  have 
planned  and  carried  out  the  critically 
important  military  operations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Their  performance  has 
exceeded  all  expectations  and  their 
steady  hands  have  reassured  us  during 
these  past  months  of  crisis. 

The  extraordinary  military  planning 
and  maneuvering  has  resulted  in  a  rel- 
atively low  number  of  U.S.  casualties — 
while  any  human  loss  or  injury  is  sor- 
rowful—but we  went  to  the  gulf  so  that 
the  coalition  forces  could  accomplish 
all  of  our  stated  objectives.  They  did. 
The  result  of  this  extremely  intelligent 
and  Bavvy  leadership  is  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  some  barbaric  Iraqi  troops 
from  Kuwait,  but  also  an  opportunity 
to  oonstruct  a  new  and  more  stable 
Middle  East. 

I  find  it  most  interesting  that  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm  there  were  a  number  of  Senators 
who  expressed  their  lack  of  faith  in 
George  Bush  and  his  advisers  by  argu- 
ing against  any  military  action  to  free 
Kuwait.  Some  in  this  Chamber  wanted 
to  keep  United  States  troops  out  of  the 
gulf  "no  matter  what  the  purpose  of 
their  deployment." 

While  others  wanted  to  perpetuate 
sanctions  for  a  year  or  more  in  the  sad 
and  mistaken  belief  that  sanctions 
alone  would  cause  Iraq  to  leave  Ku- 
wait;. The  advocates  of  that  strategy 
would  have  given  Saddam  ever  greater 
opportunities  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  destruction,  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  have  ever  hesitated  to 
use,  given  the  chance. 

Today,  we  should  celebrate  the  end  of 
the  defeatist  attitude  which  has  per- 
meated this  country  since  Vietnam.  I 
sat  on  this  floor  and  listened  to  the 
stirring  debate  on  whether  to  authorize 
force.  Speaker  after  speaker — most 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  talked 
of  the  dramatic  Government  orders  for 
body  bags.  It  was  as  if  that  was  part  of 
their  generic  talking  points  for  the 
speeches.  I  found  such  rhetoric  to  be 
exaggerated,  distasteful,  and  defeat- 
ist—Intended only  to  incite  fear  and 
loathing.  Can  you  imagine  how  par- 
ents, spouses,  or  children  of  our  brave 
men  and  women  deployed  to  the  gulf 
must  have  felt  when  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  spoke  such  defeatist 
language  during  the  debate?  I  pray 
that  once  and  for  all  that  type  of  atti- 
tude is  part  of  our  past  in  America. 
Long  past. 

I  trust  we  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
nagging  naysayers,  hand-wringers,  and 
detractors  who  have  usually  only  been 
interested  in  relegating  America  to 
some  secondary  position  in  the  world 
because  of  a  lack  of  their  own  con- 
fidence in  the  potential  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  in  the  leadership  of 
this  country. 


Some  of  the  folks  who  stood  up  and 
declared  that  taking  decisive  action 
was  only  gambling  with  our  future  and 
that  engaging  in  military  action  would 
only  spell  defeat  for  America  are  now 
rushlngi— head  over  heels— to  get  Into 
line  in  order  to  state  that  they  sup- 
ported the  President  and  our  troops  un- 
equivocally, and  want  to  hail  them  to 
the  high  heavens. 

The  readiness,  skill,  and  superior 
technology  demonstrated  by  our  troops 
were  a  result  of  intelligent  defense  pol- 
icy strongly  advocated  by  past  Repub- 
lican administrations.  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan  deserves  a  tremendous 
share  of  the  credit  here.  He  held  tough 
with  head  high.  He  stood  tall,  particu- 
larly in  the  face  of  strong  Democratic 
opposition  from  the  other  body — and 
Republicans  have  always  historically 
stood  firmly  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

We  are  all  so  well  aware  that  peace 
and  stability  have  been  most  elusive  in 
the  Middle  East  in  this  century.  Be- 
cause of  President  Bush's  Extraor- 
dinary leadership  we  now  have  another 
window  of  opportunity  to  pursue  these 
goals  in  a  spirited  and  vigorous  fash- 
ion. I  look  forward  to  the  military  co- 
operation we  have  witnessed  being  fol- 
lowed up  by  similar  cooperation  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  more  stable  order  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  final  resolution  of 
conflicts  that  have  simmered  on  in  the 
world  for  so  long. 

I  do  Believe  the  United  Nations  has 
been  richly  strengthened  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  its  members  in  the  efforts 
to  halt  and  reverse  the  illegal  and  im- 
moral aggression  in  Kuwait.  Of  course 
our  United  States  took  a  leading  role 
in  forging  a  consensus  and  a  coalition 
that  could  act  decisively  to  lead  to  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait.  President  Bush 
and  Secjretary  Baker  deserve  so  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  role  they  played  in 
working  closely  through  the  United 
Nations  to  forge  such  a  strong  and  last- 
ing alliance.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  those  who  would  contemplate  un- 
lawful aggression  or  acts  of  provo- 
cation in  the  future  understand  that  a 
united  world  community  simply  will 
not  tolerate  such  barbarism  and  de- 
structive actions. 

The  American  people  also  deserve 
such  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  role 
in  this  great  action.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  solid  support  for  U.S.  troops.  The 
many  acts  of  support  ranged  from 
schoolchildren  sending  valentines  and 
cookies  to  our  troops,  to  businesses 
providing  goods  and  services  to  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform,  contribu- 
tions to  the  USD,  and  the  thoughtful 
and  loving  support  of  those  family 
members  left  behind.  We  will  all  re- 
member the  beautiful  signals  of  this 
support— the  standing  ovations  our 
President  received  last  night,  the  many 
flags  flying,  and  the  yellow  ribbons 
which  were  all  constant  reminders  of 
those  Americans  serving  overseas.  This 
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country  has  been  totally  unified  in 
heart  and  in  mind  and  in  spirit.  It  has 
been  a  most  gratifying  experience  to 
observe  it  and  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Presi- 
dent Bush  sunmied  it  up  best  when  he 
noted  that  this  is  a  time  for  Americans 
to  feel  "fiercely  proud" — and  boy  we 
do. 

To  George  Bush,  our  fine  President: 
God  bless  you,  sir,  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  attitude  of  negativism  and  defeat- 
ism in  this  country.  You  are  a  very 
good  and  caring  and  loving  and  loyal 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  for  his  ex- 
traordinary courtesies  to  us  this  morn- 
ing. His  accommodation  is  very  impor- 
tant to  us. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  things  we 
feel  must  be  said  about  this  operation 
just  as  there  will  be  things  that  must 
be  said  by  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  That  is  the  essence  of  this 
place.  No  one  knows  the  essence  or 
spirit  of  this  place  more  than  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who 
knows  the  Senate  and  the  way  it  works 
its  will  better  than  the  occupant  of  the 
chair.  I  believe  if  we  went  back 
through  the  record  of  the  President  pro 
tempore's  tenure  in  this  body,  the 
phrase  "letting  the  Senate  work  its 
will"  would  have  probably,  in  my  mind 
in  my  12  years  of  observance,  been  the 
phrase  most  frequently  uttered  by  the 
occujMint  of  the  chair.  We  thank  him 
for  that. 

Let  me  flesh  out  my  earlier  remarks 
in  a  moment  more  of  debate. 

There  was  something  that  came  up 
constantly  during  the  course  of  the  war 
that  was  rather  startling  to  me.  It  was 
the  phrase  issued  by  some,  not  in  this 
body,  that  there  was  really  "no  dif- 
ference" between  the  censorship  of  the 
news  media  in  Baghdad  and  the  censor- 
ship of  the  pool  reporters  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. That  is  a  statement  which,  I  must 
say,  nearly  drained  the  blood  out  of  my 
toes.  There  was  obviously  a  tremen- 
dous difference.  The  difference  is  very 
clear  and  so  simple  that  it  hardly  mer- 
its discussion. 

The  sole  and  singular  purpose  of  our 
activities  in  shielding  our  Desert 
Storm  forces  was  only  to  protect  their 
lives  and  to  save  them  from  injury  and 
harm's  way.  No  other  puriKjse.  That 
was  the  sole  purpose.  Did  it  work?  We 
leave  that  to  history's  records.  It 
worked;  a  6  weeks'  war  and  105  casual- 
ties—that is  how  it  worked. 

On  the  other  side,  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Butcher  of  Baghdad,  as  he  has  been 
referred  to,  was  to  inflame  the  Arab 
world.  It  worked  quite  well  for  a  time. 
This  is  the  man  who  purposefully  fired 
Scud  missiles  into  residential  areas;  a 
man  who  turned  the  cocks  and  valves 
in  the  fields  of  Kuwait  and  who  tried  to 
ruin  an  entire  marine  ecosystem;  that 
is  who  we  speak  of,  a  man  who  mur- 
dered in  hideous  ways  the  people  of  Ku- 


wait—not just  immediately  after  his 
attack  on  that  country,  but  also  even 
as  Kuwait's  liberation  was  imminent. 

I  ask  people  again  to  read  the  ex- 
traordinary chronicle  of  those  hideous 
atrocities  in  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report.  Is  there  a  difference? 
What  a  question  it  is.  Yes,  indeed, 
there  is.  We  ought  to  lay  that  old  ca- 
nard to  rest  as  soon  as  possible,  with- 
out any  further  debate  on  what  was 
done,  or  whether  it  was  censorship,  and 
all  the  extraordinary  posturing  that 
went  on  with  regard  to  trying  to  make 
that  bizarre  distinction— which  fell  flat 
every  time  it  was  presented. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  pretty 
well  states  my  views  on  this  issue,  but 
let  me  now  share  with  you  and  with  my 
colleagues  this  quote  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  founder  of  the  utilitarian  move- 
ment. It  is  about  war.  I  thought  about 
it  in  connection  with  the  early  protests 
against  this  war.  Again,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  Senators  opposed  to 
the  resolution  authorizing  force.  I  am 
speaking  of  those  people  who  in  good 
conscience,  at  least  in  those  early 
days,  protested  this  war.  Most  of  it  was 
extraordinarily  appropriate;  some  was 
not. ''But  that  is  America.  That  is  what 
makes  us  unique.  But  here  is  his  quote: 

War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest  of 
things:  the  decayed  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  is  worth  a  war.  is  worse.  When  a  peo- 
ple are  used  as  mere  human  instruments  for 
firing  cannon  or  thrusting  bayonets,  in  the 
service  of  and  for  the  seinsh  purposes  of  a 
master,  such  war  degrades  a  people.  A  war  to 
protect  other  human  beings  against  tyran- 
nical injustice;  a  war  to  give  victory  to  their 
own  ideas  of  right  and  good,  and  which  is 
their  own  war,  carried  on  for  an  honest  pur- 
pose by  their  free  choice,  is  often  the  means 
of  their  regeneration.  A  man  who  has  noth- 
ing which  he  is  willing  to  fight  for.  nothing 
which  he  cares  more  about  than  he  does 
about  his  personal  safety,  is  a  miserable 
creature  who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  un- 
less made  and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of 
better  men  than  himself.  As  long  as  justice 
and  injustice  have  not  terminated  their  ever- 
renewing  fight  for  ascendancy  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  human  beings  must  be  willing. 
when  need  is.  to  do  battle  for  the  one  against 
the  other. 

I  think  John  Stuart  Mill's  quote  is 
one  of  the  most  accurate  assessments 
of  war  and  peace  and  protest. 

I  thank  again  the  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  President  pro  tempore,  for 
his  courtesies. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
remainder  of  the  period  for  morning 
business  is  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  minority  has  expired.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  minority 
is  extended  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
The  Senator  fi:om  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 


A  PROUD  AMERICA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  while  it  seems  like 
only  a  few  years,  in  January  I  began 
my  19th  year  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
to  some  very  special  joint  sessions,  but 
I  must  say  that  never  have  I  been  to  a 
joint  session  that  was  as  thrilling  as 
last  night's.  In  fact.  I  talked  afterward 
with  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and  I 
garnered  from  him  the  notion  that 
joint  sessions  just  do  not  get  any  bet- 
ter, and  I  think  that  is  right. 

Why?  I  think  it  was  such  a  magnifi- 
cent event  for  this  Senator  because  I 
personally  was  fllled  with  confidence 
about  our  country. 

Earlier,  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
been  besieged  by  people  who  are  wor- 
ried about  America  and  America's 
problems,  and  I  begin  to  wonder  If  it  is 
the  great  country  that  I  feel  so  strong- 
ly about.  It  is  a  night  like  last  night— 
and  an  event  In  our  history  like  Desert 
Storm — that  revitalizes  the  energies  of 
those  who  love  this  great  land.  Those 
people  know  what  a  magnificent  leader 
the  United  States  has  been  since  she 
has  been  around  in  this  world. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have 
happened  that  we  must  be  thankful  for: 
Leadership.  This  country  has  always, 
when  things  were  really  tough,  found 
leadership.  Even  though  our  great 
President  is  not  comfortable  with  these 
kinds  of  compliments — he  would  rather 
say,  "It  was  my  job."— I  must  say,  he 
stood  tall  last  night.  In  fact,  consider- 
ing the  events  that  just  happened  and 
the  events  that  are  ahead  of  us,  as  we 
lead  a  troubled  world  into  what,  in- 
deed, may  be  an  era  of  peace.  President 
Bush  may  end  up  with  a  reputation  in 
history  that  is  as  good  as  his  reputa- 
tion today,  and  that  is  among  the  best. 

OUR  MIUTARY  MAKES  US  PROUD 

Having  said  that,  I  think  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  all-volunteer 
military,  to  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  funded  the  military 
adequately  with  modem  equipment, 
technology,  and  training.  It  all  showed 
up  in  Desert  Storm. 

We  clearly  owe  a  debt  to  their  mili- 
tary leaders  who  are  probably  the  best 
we  have  ever  had.  They  were  the  best 
we  ever  had  because  they  are  commit- 
ted, dedicated,  and  intelligent.  They 
learned  from  some  experiences  that 
were  not  so  good  for  us  in  Vietnam. 
Their  big  commitment  was  to  not  let 
Americans  die.  We  see  what  happened 
when  we  gave  them  the  reins.  Every 
single  American  who  died  was  too 
many,  but  the  military  leaders  saw  to 
it  that  there  were  very  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  watched  all  those  air 
sorties  on  television,  and  I  wondered 
why  they  did  not  have  accidents.  More 
Americans  ran  into  each  other  on  the 
highways  than  these  airplanes  landing 
out  in  the  desert  and  in  the  ocean. 
Very  few  did  anything  other  than  do  it 
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right.  That  came  from  practice,  prac- 
tice, practice,  and  the  kind  of  resources 
we  gave  them. 

So  all  of  that  makes  me  proud  to  be 
a  Senator  whose  jjarents  were  born  in  a 
foreigm  country  and  privileged  to  be 
bom  myself  in  New  Mexico.  I  have  al- 
ways known  that  our  country  was  a 
caring  country.  But  when  the  Presi- 
dent talked  about  our  soldiers  and 
their  caring  attitudes,  and  then  talked 
about  America  and  Kuwait,  it  almost 
brought  tears.  We  went  over  there  to 
take  care  of  a  problem  with  a  little 
tiny  country.  We  do  not  ask  them  for 
anything.  We  did  our  job. 

HELPING  KUWAJT  HELPED  AMERICA 

While  I  am  at  it,  might  I  say  we  did 
not  ask  Kuwait  for  anything,  but  how 
good  it  makes  Americans  feel  that  the 
Kuwaitis  are  being  good  to  us.  We  have 
helped  countries  and  they  forget  about 
us.  The  little  country  of  Kuwait  is 
going  to  buy  automobiles  from  our 
manufacturers,  is  going  to  have  our 
contractors  work  on  rebuilding.  They 
are  not  bashful  about  saying  because  it 
is  because  we  were  good  to  them. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  kinship  of 
very,  very  interesting  proportions.  In 
fact,  it  may  last  a  long  time  between 
that  little  country  and  our  big  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  little  country 
may  be  the  catalyst  for  bringing  peace 
to  the  Middle  East.  Is  that  not  inter- 
esting? They  called  the  PLO  for  what 
they  are.  Kuwait  said,  let  us  get  on 
with  peace;  it  seems  to  be  talking 
about  working  with  Israel.  So  from  a 
little  country  that  a  big  country  risked 
much  to  help,  there  might  come  very. 
very  large  positive  things  for  America 
and  for  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  fellow  Senators 
and  New  Mexicans,  something  else 
cajne  out  of  that  war  and  it  is  this: 
America  can  do  things.  Some  people 
still  sit  around  and  talk  about  what  we 
have  not  done  or  what  we  cannot  do.  I 
am  very,  very  hopeful  that,  again,  a 
little  part  of  America,  our  military 
through  a  victory  in  the  Middle  East. 
might  teach  us  that  we  can  do  what- 
ever we  set  our  heads  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  minority 
is  extended  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  10 
minutes  of  the  majority  leaders  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIDE  IN  VICTORY 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  last 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  citing  the  need  and  the 
time  to  rise  against  injustice  and  in- 
deed the  time  to  rise  against  injustice 
with  sacrifice  of  one's  own  life,  if  nec- 
essary, to  combat. 

The  tide,  it  seems  to  me,  has  risen  of 
late.  It  has  carried  the  President  along 


with  it.  The  feeling  I  have  personally 
reminds  me  of  a  story  once  told  me  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  Gary  Parrott.  His  dog. 
Walrus,  had  a  similar  experience  to  the 
one  tihat  I  am  having  right  now. 

Gary,  who  lives  on  the  salt  marsh  of 
Hood  Canal  near  Seattle,  gave  Walrus 
the  command  "stay"  and  set  off  to 
chase  a  drifting  boat  cut  loose  by  a 
heavy  wind.  When  he  returned  an  hour 
later,  he  could  only  see  Walrus'  nose 
sucking  air  frantically  above  the  flow- 
ing water  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Walrus 
had  stayed  put  as  the  tide  rose  around 
him.  too. 

Although  I  sincerely  believe  histo- 
rians will  view  America's  smashing 
militray  victory  much  differently  than 
it  is  currently,  I  live  in  the  here  and 
now.  And  here  and  now  I  can  feel  the 
gnashing  maws  of  Gramm  and  Gingrich 
chomping  on  me  for  having  voted  on 
the  losing  side.  I  feel  like  a  member  of 
the  Cratchett  family  at  Christmas;  I 
am  on  the  outside  of  a  very  big  party, 
the  mother  of  all  parties  as  one  Amer- 
ican soldier  predicted. 

I  made  the  case  for  an  alternative 
strategy  of  military  containment  and 
economic  sanctions.  Not  only  did  I  fail 
to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  Congress, 
I  did  not  persuade  a  majority  of  Ne- 
braskans.  And  though  I  take  some 
pride  that  President  Bush  stopped  jus- 
tifying our  response  to  aggression  in 
economic  terms,  assisting  our  arrival 
at  higher  moral  ground  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfying. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  believe 
victory  goes  to  President  Bush,  the 
man  who  was  in  charge  of  this  oper- 
ation from  day  one  of  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  All  speculation  about  what 
might  have  been  is  quibbling.  I  simply 
will  not  'oe  reduced  to  being  a  tired  old 
grumbler  crying  into  a  beer  which  only 
I  will  drink. 

While  I  can  never  wear  the  boastful 
button  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
that  proclaims  "I  voted  with  the  Presi- 
dent" and  am  thus  doomed  to  the  igno- 
miny of  the  sidelines,  my  nature  will 
not  allow  me  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
self  doubt.  Instead,  I  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  the  prideful  sense  that  America 
has  just  done  something  good  even  if  I 
am  not  invited  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  to  do  so. 

We  stopped  aggression.  We  rose  up 
against  the  outrage  of  human  rights 
abuse.  If  we  follow  through  as  the 
President  has  suggested,  we  could  con- 
tribute to  a  more  stable  and  peaceful 
Middle  East. 

General  Schwarzkopf  is  my  hero,  too. 
He  made  me  proud  to  be  an  American 
even  as  I  pray  we  guard  against  an  ar- 
rogant application  of  our  newly  dem- 
onstrated power. 

It  felt  good  to  be  a  part  of  an  alliance 
of  Arab  and  Western  Nations  joined 
against  a  terrible  enemy:  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. I  am  grateful  for  the  low  number 
of    allied    casualties    and    deeply    im- 


pressed   with    our   military's    training 
and  technological  success. 

The  coolness  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cheney  and  Gen.  Colin  Powell  im- 
pressed me  deeply  as  well.  They  re- 
stored much  confidence  lost  in  years 
past. 

Finally,  the  victory  celebration  at 
last  night's  joint  session  of  Congress 
was  a  richly  deserved  congratulations 
to  President  Bush,  America's  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  The  burden  of  sending 
men  and  women  into  combat  assumed 
by  him  these  past  7  months  can  for  the 
moment  at  least  be  laid  down.  I  ap- 
plaud his  resolve,  respect  his  convic- 
tion, and  give  him  full  credit  for  the 
success  of  Desert  Storm. 

Most  moving  to  me  was  the  moment 
last  night  when  President  Bush  himself 
was  filled  with  emotion  as  he  described 
a  scene  of  four  Iraqi  soldiers  surrender- 
ing to  an  American  soldier.  The  Presi- 
dent saw  American  comi)assion,  raw 
and  unchecked  by  the  need  to  look 
tough.  This  brave  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice self  for  a  stranger  is  still  a  pow- 
erful, largely  untapped  American  de- 
sire. 

The  smashing  42-day  victory  has 
caused  tihose  who  have  worried  about 
the  ghosts  of  Vietnam  to  declare  that 
we  have  exorcised  this  demon  as  well. 
These  observers  of  the  American  psy- 
che who  have  been  worrying  about  the 
Vietnam  syndrome  for  the  past  15 
years  hope  we  have  slimed  this  evil 
spirit  with  the  blast  of  Desert  Storm. 

In  some  ways  I  am  certain  that 
Desert  Storm  has  accomplished  this.  I 
am  certain  the  professional  military, 
many  of  whom  have  lived  with  the 
memory  of  Vietnam  for  the  past  15 
years,  faels  vindicated.  I  am  certain 
Americans  feel  a  tremendous  sense  of 
accomplishment;  our  attitude  toward 
the  effectiveness  and  capability  of  our 
military  forces  has  changed  dramati- 
cally. 

The  comparison  to  Vietnam  is  natu- 
ral. The  size  of  the  American  force  and 
the  distance  traveled  to  meet  the 
enemy  was  eerily  similar.  The  officers 
in  charge  were  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  insisted  that  nonlncre- 
mentalization — their  lesson  from  the 
earlier  war— be  accepted  by  the  politi- 
cal leaders  who  defined  the  objective: 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

The  battle  plan  accomplished  this  ob- 
jective in  impressive  fashion.  In  40  days 
of  air  bombardment  and  100  hours  of  a 
ground  campaign  American  forces  led 
an  allied  cause  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. General  Schwarzkopf  got  the  job 
done.  We  finished  what  we  started.  We 
did  what  we  said  we  were  going  to  do: 
Not  allow  the  Iraqi  invasion  to  stand. 

The  Vietnam  camparison,  while  valid 
in  some  ways,  misses  the  mark  in  oth- 
ers. Most  importantly  the  Vietnam  war 
was  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Our  concern  for  them 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
ror  of  Communist   dictatorship.   Like 
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World  War  II  we  were  not  just  fighting 
an  army  we  were  fighting  the  idea  of 
repression,  tyranny,  and  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

Desert  Storm  will  not  have  achieved 
a  very  lasting  peace  nor  will  we  have 
made  certain  the  high  moral  purpose  is 
maintained  if  we  do  not  follow  this  bat- 
tle with  political  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  individual  freedom 
and  liberty  and  justice  for  the  people  of 
Iraq  and  Kuwait.  If  all  we  do  is  make 
certain  we  get  our  fair  share  of  con- 
struction contracts,  a  low  price  for 
Arab  oil,  and  new  markets  for  weapons 
sales,  the  sweet  taste  of  victory  could 
become  as  bitter  as  the  defeat  of  Viet- 
nam. 

For  me  the  syndrome  of  skepticism 
about  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of 
American  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations  had  been  fading 
rapidly  long  before  this  success.  When 
the  Berlin  Wall  came  down  and  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  rushed  to  em- 
brace freedom,  I  saw  our  patient  cold 
war  much  differently  than  I  had  before. 
When  the  people  of  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania, 
and  Bulgaria,  rose  up  against  the  force 
of  their  military  dictatorships,  free- 
dom suddenly  took  on  new  meaning  for 
me. 

When  Nelson  Mandela,  Vaclav  Havel, 
and  Lech  Walesa  addressed  joint  ses- 
sions of  Congress  to  thank  Americans 
for  their  willingness  to  fight  for  their 
freedom,  I  knew  I  had  been  wrong  to 
doubt  the  moral  cause  of  Vietnam.  And 
when  I  returned  to  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia last  year,  I  got  a  further  re- 
minder that  freedom  is  not  an  abstract 
concept  for  those  who  are  denied  it. 

Thus,  as  proud  as  I  am  of  our  victory 
and  as  moved  as  I  am  by  America's 
willingness  to  send  a  military  force  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  turn  back  the  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein,  my  atten- 
tion is  directed  elsewhere.  My  atten- 
tion is  on  the  280  million  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  are  struggling  toward  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom.  My  atten- 
tion is  on  the  new  democracies  of  East- 
ern Europe  which  are  too  fragile  still 
for  us  to  be  confident  of  their  perma- 
nence. My  attention  is  on  South  Africa 
and  the  entire  postcolonial  continent 
where  hope  has  still  been  frustrated 
and  dashed  by  the  cruel  events  of  the 
past  20  years. 

As  a  follower  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  I  have  been  taught: 
"Peace  is  not  simply  the  absence  of 
conflict,  but  rather  the  presence  of  jus- 
tice, reconciliation,  fullness  of  life, 
health,  and  well  being  for  all  people." 

My  attention  is  upon  the  people  of 
Central  and  South  America  whose  eco- 
nomic and  political  troubles  cannot  be 
solved  with  operations  like  Desert 
Storm.  And,  my  attention  is  on  the 
people  of  Asia  where  a  great  victory— 
particularly  for  the  people  of  China  and 
Southeast  Asia — still  awaits  us. 
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My  attention  is  also  here  at  home- 
in  Nebraska  and  all  of  America— where 
the  same  selfless  concern  demonstrated 
by  that  American  soldier  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  defeat  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
help  a  growing  number  of  Americans 
who  are  trapped  by  a  life  of  poverty. 
Courage  may  be  most  difficult  when  I 
am  asked  to  fight  the  selfishness  of 
friends. 

My  hope  is  that  the  tide  which  car- 
ries President  Bush's  boat  will  carry 
America  higher  as  well.  My  hope  is  for 
an  America  that  will  be  more  confident 
in  facing  other  dangers.  Desert  Storm 
has  taught  us  that  we  can  do  more 
than  we  had  thought  jxjssible.  Let  us 
now  come  together  to  do  those  impos- 
sible things  we  see  all  around  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  is  recognized  as  a  manager 
designee. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  would 
you  inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  time 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  my  own  remarks,  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  speaks  with  author- 
ity on  this  subject,  having  been  a  vic- 
tim himself  of  having  gone  into  that 
cauldron  of  war  in  Vietnam  and  having 
received  the  very  highest  accolade  the 
country  can  ever  give  in  the  form  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  does  not 
mention  that;  he  does  not  get  up  here 
on  the  floor  and  say  "I  won  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  so  you  better 
listen  to  me,  because  I  know  a  little  bit 
about  what  war  is  all  about."  But  when 
somebody  like  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska gets  up  and  speaks  on  this  floor, 
he  speaks  from  the  heart  and  from  ex- 
perience; he  knows  what  it  is  like  to  be 
in  combat;  he  knows  what  it  is  like  to 
lead  troops  in  combat,  and  what  it  is 
like  to  see  those  fall  beside  him,  and  to 
have  parts  of  his  own  body  shot  away. 
So  when  he  speaks  of  how  he  feels  and 
what  the  ending  of  the  war  means,  he 
speaks  with  authority.  The  rest  of  us 
can  listen. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR  MILPrARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader,  I  chaired 
a  task  force  over  the  past  several 
weeks,  a  task  force  of  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, to  make  recommendations  on 
certain  personnel  benefits  for  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  who  have  done 
such  a  superlative  job  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict,  and  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  my 
good  friend  from  Arizona,  Senator 
John  McCain,  chaired  a  similar  group 


of  Republican  Senators  to  do  the  same 
thing.  We  have  both  concluded  our 
work  and  reported  to  our  respective 
leaders. 

I  believe  the  two  task  forces  have 
generally  similar  packages.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  see  the  results  in  the 
form  of  law  in  the  near  future,  so  these 
things,  some  of  which  should  have  been 
taken  up  a  long  time  ago,  in  part  to 
correct  inequities,  can  be  addressed 
now  that  they  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention  by  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  President,  in  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  we  have  had  the  largest 
deployment  of  military  personnel  since 
the  Vietnam  war.  Right  now,  we  have 
about  541,000  people  deployed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  of  operation,  and 
some  of  them  are  starting  home  today, 
even  as  I  speak  here  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

We  also  have  had  the  largest  callup 
of  Reserve  and  National  Guard  person- 
nel since  the  Korean  war.  Thus  far, 
225,000  Reserve  and  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel have  been  activated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  So, 
we  have  called  on  our  military  In  a 
very  large  way  to  carry  out  our  na- 
tional security  objectives,  including 
combat,  not  only  to  address  our  own 
concerns  but  also  the  security  concerns 
of  nations  that  have  joined  us  from  all 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  uniform  for  their  sac- 
rifices. I  know  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable family  turbulence  and  anxi- 
ety. Our  troops  were  sent  in  with  very 
little  notice.  Normal  family  life  was 
disrupted.  The  uncertainty  of  whether 
or  not  there  would  be  fighting,  and  how 
long  the  deployment  would  last,  had  to 
weigh  heavily  on  our  troops  and  their 
families.  And  when  the  fighting  start- 
ed, even  more  so. 

In  the  flush  of  the  overwhelming  suc- 
cess of  the  military  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict,  I  hope  we  do  not  forget  these 
sacrifices,  because  they  were  real,  and 
some  paid  in  blood  when  the  shooting 
started.  Our  troops  are  still  there,  and 
they  are  still  exposed  to  danger  even 
though  the  shooting  has  stopped.  It  ob- 
viously will  take  some  time,  but  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  we  can  get  them  home 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  make  these  points  because  I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  keep  faith 
with  our  military  personnel  and  their 
families  in  providing  for  them.  I  am 
not  talking  about  heaping  benefit  upon 
benefit  upon  them,  but  making  sure  we 
treat  them  as  they  deserve  to  be  treat- 
ed— fairly  and  compassionately. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  task 
force  that  I  chaired  reviewed  and  made 
recommendations  on  the  various 
Desert  Storm  benefits  bills  that  have 
been  introduced. 

The  proposals  that  we  recommended 
for  favorable  consideration  came  from 
a  great  number  of  Senators,  not  just 
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from  one  or  two.  They  generally  fall 
Into  the  following  four  categories: 

First,  to  update  certain  elements  of 
military  compensation,  such  as  immi- 
nent danger  pay,  death  gratuity  pay, 
and  the  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance plan  so  that  the  values  of  these 
pays  are  adjusted  to  account  for  infla- 
tion and  for  other  changes  since  the  ex- 
isting pay  levels  were  established. 

Next,  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
treatment  of  activated  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  by  ensuring  that 
they  receive  the  compensation  and  ben- 
efits available  to  active  component 
personnel,  such  as  medical  special 
pays,  GI  bill  benefits,  and  transition 
medical  coverage. 

Third,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  family  support  and  child  care  pro- 
grams in  areas  significantly  affected 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  military  deploy- 
ment and  the  activation  of  reservists 
and  National  Guardsmen. 

And,  last,  to  provide  a  safety  net  for 
military  personnel  who  are  released 
from  active  duty  at  the  end  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict,  such  as  ensuring  eq- 
uitable unemployment  compensation. 
and  better  access  to  veterans  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  gone  into 
the  details  of  all  of  the  proposals  that 
we  have  recommended  because  it  would 
take  some  time,  but  I  do  want  to  in- 
clude a  brief  summary  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that,  in  making  its  rec- 
onunendations,  the  task  force  had  no 
Intention  of  superceding  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  appropriate  committees 
over  these  proposals.  By  its  rec- 
ommendations, the  task  force  intended 
to  communicate  to  the  appropriate 
committees  its  views  for  consideration. 
Obviously,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Jurisdiction  consider  all  relevant  in- 
formation, and  make  decisions  accord- 
ingly. For  example,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  marked  up  several  bills 
under  its  jurisdiction  on  March  6,  1991, 
and  reported  favorably  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

S.  237,  introduced  by  Senator  Nunn 
and  others,  would  increase  the  monthly 
rate  of  hostile  fire  or  imminent  danger 
pay  for  military  personnel  from  $110 
per  month  to  $150  per  month,  retro- 
active to  August  1,  1990.  The  CBO  cost 
estimate  for  this  proposal  is  $187  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1991,  although  this 
is  dependent  on  how  much  longer  U.S. 
forces  remain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  thea- 
ter, and  the  speed  of  the  drawdown. 

S.  204.  which  I  Introduced,  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  to  recall  mili- 
tary personnel  to  active  duty,  in  con- 


nection with  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
in  the  highest  grrade  held  satisfactorily 
while  on  previous  active  duty.  This  au- 
thority would  apply  retroactively  to 
the  start  of  Operation  Desert  Shield; 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  CBO  cost 
estimate  for  this  proposal  is  negligrible. 

S.  331,  a  measure  previously  reported 
by  the  committee,  which  would  ensure 
that  survivors  of  military  members  are 
entitled  to  the  payment  for  unused  ac- 
crued leave  if  the  member  dies  on  ac- 
tive duty.  This  authority  would  apply 
retroactively  to  the  start  of  Operatioin 
Desert  ShieldyOperation  Desert  Storm. 
The  CBO  cost  estimate  is  negligible. 

S.  221,  a  measure  previously  reported 
by  the  committee,  which  would  exempt 
military  members  who  are  In  a  missing 
status  from  the  $10,000  annual  cap  on 
the  amount  that  individuals  may  save 
under  the  savings  plan  implemented  by 
DOD  for  military  personnel  deployed  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  CBO  cost  estimate  is  neg- 
ligible. 

S.  334,  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  others,  would  authorize  $20 
million  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  child  care  assistance  to  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  on  active  duty, 
and  also  would  authorize  60  days  of 
transitional  medical  benefits  from  the 
Defense  Department  upon  separation 
for  reservists  called  to  active  duty  for 
Operation  Desert  ShieldDesert  Storm 
and  also  for  certain  active-duty  person- 
nel involuntarily  retained  on  active 
duty  who  otherwise  would  have  retired 
during  this  period.  The  CBO  cost  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  1991  is  $20  million. 

S.  281.  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  others,  would  authorize  $30 
million  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  for  education  and  family  sup- 
port services  to  families  of  military 
personnel  serving  on  active  duty.  The 
CBO  cost  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1991 
is  $30  million. 

S.  384.  introduced  by  Senator  McCain 
and  others,  would  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  reduction  in  CHAMPUS 
mental  health  benefits  required  by  sec- 
tion 703  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1991 
from  February  15,  1991  to  February  15, 
1992.  The  CBO  cost  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1991  is  $50  million. 

A  provision  which  would  authorize 
reserve  component  medical  personnel 
activated  for  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  to  receive  the  same  spe- 
cial and  incentive  pays  as  their  active 
duty  counterparts.  The  CBO  cost  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1991  is  $19  million. 

This  is  another  one— very  important, 
I  feel.  A  provision  which,  I  introduced 
which  would  increase  the  death  gratu- 
ity from  $3,000  to  $6,000  for  survivors  of 
military  members  who  died  as  a  result 
of  service  during  the  period  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  The 
CBO  cost  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1991 
is  $5  million. 


I  point  to  this  last  one  in  particular 
because  you  know  most  families,  per- 
haps, have  a  little  savings  account,  and 
if  a  member  is  killed,  they  want  to 
bring  family  members  in  from  all  over 
the  country,  or  whatever,  for  the  fu- 
neral. They  may  have  some  little  re- 
sources to  do  that,  but  many  people  do 
not  have  those  resources  inunediately 
available. 

The  death  gratuity  is  something  that 
comes  to  the  family  immediately  after 
someone  makes  the  long  walk,  knocks 
on  the  front  door,  and  tells  them  a 
family  member  is  not  coming  home. 
Within  24  or  48  hours  of  that  visit, 
there  is  a  follow-up  visit  to  bring  the 
gratuity  check  that  helps  in  that  time 
when  the  people  may  feel  the  most 
alone  and  left  out  and  helpless  with  re- 
gard to  getting  family  members  to- 
gether. The  current  $3,000  limit  on  this 
payment  has  been  in  effect  since  1957. 
and  is  long  overdue  to  be  updated.  We 
would  update  this  to  $6,000  to  give  fam- 
ilies a  little  better  support  in  that  very 
difficult  time. 

Mr.  president,  another  provision 
would  identify  the  costs  of  the  propos- 
als, $311  million  in  the  aggregate  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  as  incremental  costs  to 
be  cova-ed  by  appropriations  for  the 
defense  cooperation  account  since  it 
recognises  the  unique  circumstances 
that  would  not  have  been  confronted 
by  our  then  and  women  in  uniform  and 
their  families  but  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  ajid  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
accepted,  with  certain  refining  amend- 
ments, almost  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force.  I  trust  the 
other  committees  of  jurisdiction  are  on 
the  same  track. 

Mr.  Pfesident,  we  hope  to  expedite 
these  pieces  of  legislation  through  all 
the  various  committees  of  jurisdiction; 
Governmental  Affairs,  Finance,  Veter- 
ans' Affbirs  and  Armed  Services,  I  be- 
lieve, aa-e  the  committees  most  in- 
volved in  this. 

We  hope  that  they  can  take  priority 
action  to  act  on  these  proposals,  so 
that,  as  was  originally  intended,  the 
Senate  may  be  able  shortly  to  schedule 
a  time  period  on  the  floor  of  2  or  3 
days,  add  take  up  all  proposals  at  one 
time,  rather  than  having  them 
piecemealed  out  over  many  weeks  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  closing,  I  thank  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force:  Senator  Adams, 
Senator  Bentsen,  Senator  Biden,  Sen- 
ator BUJGAMAN,  Senator  Bryan,  Sen- 
ator Bumpers,  Senator  Cranston,  Sen- 
ator Dabchle,  Senator  Kennedy,  Sen- 
ator Kohl,  Senator  Laxttenberg,  Sen- 
ator MdcuLSKl,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Sanford,  and  Senator  Wellstone,  and 
their  able  staffers,  for  their  hard  work. 

I  also  want  to  pay  credit,  on  my  own 
personal  staff,  to  Phil  Upschulte,  who 
did  a  lot  of  work  in  this  area;  and  in 
particular,  to  the  person  who  is  our 
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chief  staff  member  on  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chair  that  works  these  manpower  and 
benefits  issues,  who  did  yeoman  work 
on  this,  I  want  to  pay  him  tribute  here 
today,  because  he  really  has  done  a  ter- 
rific job  on  this,  Fred  Pang,  whom  I 
have  asked  to  be  with  me  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  morning. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  will  see  this 
work  come  to  fruition  in  law  soon.  To 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
their  families,  who  have  served  the  Na- 
tion so  bravely  during  the  difficult 
time  we  celebrated,  along  with  the 
President,  last  evening  in  a  special  ses- 
sion, we  owe  them  no  less  than  this. 
And  that  is  the  reason  we  want  to  put 
these  items  through  as  expeditiously  as 
we  possibly  can. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager for  yielding  me  this  much  time 
this  morning.  I  believe  these  programs 
are  extremely  important.  The  task 
force  has  made  its  report,  now  I  hope 
all  staffs  of  Senators,  will  bring  this  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  their  individ- 
ual Senators,  so  that  when  he  goes  to  a 
committee  consideration  of  these  is- 
sues, he  will  know  exactly  what  we  are 
looking  at  here,  and  also  what  we  are 
going  to  be  wanting  votes  for  shortly 
on  the  floor. 

In  closing  I  note  that  Desert  Storm 
was  so  successful  so  fast,  that  we  do 
not  have  as  much  time  to  get  legisla- 
tion passed  as  we  thought  we  would  be- 
fore people  start  coming  back.  Now  we 
want  to  get  this  package  of  well  de- 
served benefits  done  and  through  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  reasonably  do  it.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
Daschle  for  yielding  me  sufficient 
time  this  morning  to  address  these  is- 
sues. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Exhibit  l 

Operation  Desert  Storm— MiLrrARY 

Personnel  Benefits 

committee  of  jurisdiction 

Armed  Services 
(Bill,  Sponsor,  and  Subject) 

S.  204:  Senator  Glenn.  Grade  of  Recalled 
Retired  Military  Personnel. 

Provides  authority  for  retired  military 
Ijersonnel  who  are  recalled  to  active  duty  to 
be  recalled  In  the  highest  grade  they  held 
satisfactorily  while  on  previous  active  duty. 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve  (SASC  has  fa- 
vorably reported). 

S.  221:  Senator  Glenn,  Savings  Plan. 

Requires  DOD  to  implement  a  savings  plan 
authorized  last  year  for  military  personnel 
deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  at  an  interest 
rate  of  up  to  10%. 

Updates  the  law  to  exclude  MIAs  from  the 
$10,000  per  year  limit  per  individual. 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve  (SACS  has  fa- 
vorably reported). 

S.  232:  Senator  Warner,  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI). 

Increases  SGLI  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  and 
requires  the  VA  to  pay  a  death  gratuity  to 


survivors  of  military  personnel  who  die  be- 
tween August  1,  1990  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
SGLI  coverage  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of 
death. 

Cost:  $50M. 

Recommendation:  Approve  (SASC  has  fa- 
vorably reported). 

Sequentially  referred  to  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee.  The  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
favorably  reported  S.  232. 

S.  237:  Senator  Nunn.  Imminent  Danger/ 
Hostile  Fire  Pay. 

Increases  imminent  danger  and  hostile  fire 
pay  from  $110.00  per  month  to  $150.00  per 
month  effective  August  1.  1990. 

Cost:  $219M. 

Recommendation:  Approve  (SASC  has  fa- 
vorably reported). 

S.  281:  Senator  Kennedy.  Grants  for  Family 
Support. 

Authorizes  $10M  for  EK3D  to  use  in  provid- 
ing grants  to  school-based  counseling  serv- 
ices. 

Authorizes  $20M  for  DOD  to  use  in  provid- 
ing grants  to  nonprofit  family  support  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  YMCA. 

Allows  activated  reservists  to  retain  pri- 
vate medical  insurance  coverage  for  their  de- 
pendents in  lieu  of  military  medical  cov- 
erage with  individual  premium  contributions 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  government. 

Cost:  $48M. 

Recommendation:  Approve  (refine  process 
language  on  delivery  of  benefits). 

S.  283:  Senator  Kohl.  Assignment  of  Sole 
Parent  and  Members  Married  to  Members 
with  Children. 

Requires  DOD  to  prescribe  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  stationing  of  military 
personnel  who  are  solely  responsible  for  de- 
pendents at  locations  where  facilities  for  de- 
pendents are  not  reasonably  available. 

Requires  DOD  to  provide  assistance  to 
such  members  in  developing  alternative 
plans  for  care  of  their  dependents  when  they 
are  absent  on  deployment. 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve  subject  to 
modification  in  language  consistent  with 
language  approved  in  S.  320. 

S.  334:  Senator  Kennedy,  Child  Care  for 
Desert  Storm  Families  and  other  benefits. 

Authorizes  $20M  for  DOD  to  use  in  provid- 
ing child  care  services  for  families  of  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Requires  DOD  to  provide  grants  to  quali- 
fied child  care  providers,  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  qualified  child  care  providers, 
and  issue  vouchers  to  qualified  family  mem- 
bers for  child  care  services. 

Provides  60  days  of  transition  medical  ben- 
efits to  reservists  who  are  deactivated. 

Delays  effective  date  of  the  reduction  of 
certain  CHAMPUS  mental  health  benefits  to 
one  year  following  the  termination  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Cost:  $119M. 

Recommendation:  Approve  subject  to  de- 
ferral of  CHAMPUS  mental  health  portion 
for  consideration  in  FY1992/1993  authoriza- 
tion. 

Added  Recommendation:  Payment  of  Un- 
used Accrued  Leave  to  survivors  of  Military 
personnel.  Cost:  $3M. 

Finance 
(Bill,  Sponsor,  and  Subject) 

S.  82:  Senator  Shelby,  Withdrawals  fTom 
Retirement  Plans. 

Allows  penalty  free  withdrawals  from  re- 
tirement plans  by  individuals  activated  for 
duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve. 


S.  199:  Senator  Glenn,  Elxemptlon  of  Mili- 
tary Income  trom  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Exempts  military  income  earned  by  mili- 
tary personnel  while  deployed  In  the  PersUin 
Gulf  from  federal  Income  tax  and  raises  the 
monthly  amount  that  may  be  excluded  from 
income  tax  for  officers  from  $SOO.OD  to 
$2,000.00  (all  pay  for  enlisted  would  be  ex- 
cluded). 

Cost:  $34M  in  revenues  for  1991. 

Recommendation:  Approve. 

B.  205:  Senator  Glenn,  Unemployment 
Compensation. 

Equalizes  unemployment  compensation  for 
separating  military  pesonnel  to  the  same  en- 
titlement applicable  to  civilian  personnel. 

Similar  to  S.  160  introduced  by  Senator 
McCain  and  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Cost:  $61 M. 

Recommendation:  Approve. 
Labor 
(Bill,  Sponsor,  and  Subject) 

S.  335:  Senator  Kennedy,  Deferment  of 
Government  Student  Loan  Repayments  and 
Augmenution  of  Military  Medical  Support. 

Provides  for  deferment  on  repayment  of 
government  student  loans  for  military  per- 
sonnel activated  for  service  In  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Requires  educational  Institutions  to  refund 
or  give  credit  to  military  personnel  who  are 
not  able  to  complete  a  course  of  instruction 
because  of  activation  for  service  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Authorizes  $50M  to  HHS  for  grants  to  non- 
profit medical  institutions  to  assist  In  re- 
placing military  medical  personnel  activated 
for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Cost:  $50M. 

Recommendation:  Approve  subject  to  re- 
finement of  language  on  administration  of 
HHS  portion. 

S.  382:  Senator  Sanford.  Community  As- 
sistance. 

Provides  supplemental  funds  to  military 
communities  adversely  affected  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  for  emergency  food  and 
shelter  programs. 

Cost:  $20M. 

Recommendation:  Approve. 
Veterans  Affairs 
(BUI,  Sponsor,  and  Subject) 

S.  337:  Senator  Simon,  Montgomery  G.I. 
Bill. 

Provides  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  benefits  to 
certain  activated  reservists. 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve  subject  to  lan- 
guage providing  for  proration  of  the  benefit 
on  the  basis  of  time  served  on  active  duty. 

S.  330:  Senator  Cranston,  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 

Increases  from  $150  to  $1,200  the  maximum 
rental  amount  of  a  residence  from  which  the 
family  of  a  servlcemenber  who  has  been  or- 
dered to  active  duty  may  not  be  evicted. 

Expands  authority  under  the  SSCRA  for 
automatic  extension  of  a  power-of-attomey 
of  a  servicemember  who  Is  missing  In  action 
that  otherwise  would  have  expired  after  July 
31.  1990. 

Provides  that  the  professional  liability  In- 
surance for  physicians  and  members  of  other 
professions  who  are  ordered  to  active  duty 
would  be  suspended  upon  written  request  to 
the  Insurance  carrier  for  the  period  of  the  In- 
dividual's active  duty. 

Provides  for  reinstatement  of  health  insur- 
ance, without  waiting  periods  or  exclusion  of 
coverage  for  pre-existing  conditions,  for  a 
servicemember  who  Is  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  his  or  her  family. 
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Provides  for  the  stay  of  any  judicial  action 
or  proceeding:  (other  than  criminal  proceed- 
ing) Involving  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  until  after  June  1991,  if  that  member 
applies  for  the  stay  and  is  on  active  duty  and 
serving  outside  the  State  in  which  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding is  located. 

Provides  that  a  servicemember  may  not  be 
discriminated  against  in  terms  of  credit- 
worthiness and  certain  other  contexts  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  of  rights  under  the 
SSCRA. 

Clarifies  existing  reemployment  rights  for 
reservists  called  to  active  duty  for  periods  of 
90  days  or  longer. 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve  (VA  Committee 
has  favorably  reported). 

S.  336:  Senator  Kennedy,  Reemployment 
Rights. 

Provides  reemployment  rights  for  acti- 
vated reservists  who  were  temporary  em- 
ployees and  improves  reemployment  rights 
for  disabled  veterans. 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve. 

S.  500:  Senator  Daschle,  Medical  Care  for 
Veterans. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  ensure  there  is  no  reduction  in  health  care 
for  veterans  because  of  the  use  of  VA  re- 
sources to  care  for  active  duty  personnel  who 
are  casualties  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  contract  for  replacement  resources. 

Cost:  TBD  by  CBO. 

Recommendation:  Approve. 
Small  Business 
(Bill,  Sponsor,  and  Subject) 

S.  360:  Senator  Bumpers,  SBA  Loans. 

Allows  activated  reservists  to  defer  pay- 
ments on  SBA  loans  until  six  months  after 
deactivation,  and  allows  the  SBA  to  make  or 
guarantee  disaster  loans  to  small  businesses 
that  are  adversely  affected  by  the  activation 
of  reservists. 

Cost:  $121M. 

Recommendation:  Approve  subject  to 
modification  of  language  to  ensure  benefit 
targets  reservists-owners. 

Governmental  Affairs 
(Bill,  Sponsor,  and  Subject) 

8.  482:  Senator  Sasser,  Transfer  of  Accured 
Leave. 

Provides  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
accured  leave  by  federal  civilian  personnel  to 
other  federal  civilian  personnel  who  are  im- 
pacted by  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Negligible. 

Recommendation:  Approve. 

OTHER  PROPOSALS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  TASK 
FORCE— NOT  DJ  SENATE  BILL  FORM 

Increase  death  gratuity  benefit  from  $3,(XX) 
to  S6,000  (a  House  proposal). 

Coet:  S5M. 

Waive  certification  requirement  for  pro- 
flclency  pay  for  foreign  language  specialists 
deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  (a  House  pro- 
pose). 

Cost:  Negligible. 

Extend  to  activated  medical  personnel  the 
same  medical  special  pays  (other  than  acces- 
sion and  retention  bonuses)  to  which  active 
component  personnel  are  entitled,  subject  to 
the  aame  professional  qualifications  (a  House 
proposal). 

Cost:  TBD  by  CBO. 

Allow  temporary  waiver  of  board  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  board  certification 
pay  for  medical  residents  who  are  unable  to 
complete  required  training  due  to  assign- 


ments required  by  Operation  Desert  Storm  (a 
House  proposal). 

Cost:  TBD  by  CBO. 

Allow  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
contract  with  private  facilities  to  ensure 
current  veterans  are  not  denied  health  care 
services  in  the  event  VA  medical  resources 
are  required  for  Persian  Gulf  casualties. 

Cost:  TB  by  CBO. 

Require  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  available  to  National  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists,  and  recalled  retired  personnel  ac- 
tivated in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
the  dental  insurance  plan  for  dependents 
available  to  active  duty  members. 

Cost:  TBD  by  CBO. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Glenn  on  his 
leadership  in  chairing  a  task  force  of 
DenKJcratic  Senators  to  assemble  a 
pacltage  of  needed  personnel  benefits 
for  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Foroes  who  served  this  Nation  so  su- 
perbly In  the  war  against  Saddam's  ag- 
gression. 

I  etrongly  support  the  package  of 
benefits  that  Senator  Glenn  has  de- 
scribed here  today.  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator McCain  is  chairing  a  similar  task 
force  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
hope  that  we  will  receive  the  results  of 
that  work  soon  and  that  we  could  then 
move  quickly  to  take  up  and  pass  a  bi- 
partisan package  of  reforms.  Such  re- 
forms are  crucial  to  ensuring  that  we 
treat  our  military  personnel  equitably 
and  compassionately. 

Over  the  2  weeks  since  the  smashing 
victory  in  the  l(X)-hour  war  against 
Saddam  Hussein,  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  on  the  front  lines  have  re- 
ceived much  well-deserved  praise.  But 
it  is  important  that  we  extend  this  rec- 
ognition to  military  families. 

In  response  to  Saddam's  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  nearly  one-fourth  of  our  active 
duty  military  personnel  were  deployed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  more  than 
200,000  reservists  were  called  upon  to 
leave  their  civilian  lives  and  take  up 
their  military  commitments  to  their 
country. 

These  troops  have  performed  su- 
perbly. But  crucial  to  their  perform- 
ance has  been  the  support  of  their  fam- 
ilies here  at  home.  These  families  have 
had  to  make  enormous  sacrifices.  I 
have  witnessed  these  hardships  first- 
hand as  I  traveled  to  military  bases  in 
Massachusetts  over  the  past  several 
months. 

As  a  result  of  the  gulf  deployment, 
military  families  have  faced  financial 
hardships,  inadequate  family  assist- 
ance services,  insufficient  child  care, 
and  burdensome  health  care  adjust- 
ments. These  families  are  the  unsung 
heroes  of  Desert  Storm. 

Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
military  personnel  package  rec- 
ommended by  the  Glenn  task  force  in- 
cludes important  benefits  to  allay 
soma  of  the  hardships  borne  by  mili- 
tary families. 

That  package  includes  four  provi- 
sions that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  reported  favorably  this 


week.  The  first  provision  would  author- 
ize $30  million  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  additional  counsel- 
ing for  military  children  and  enhanced 
support  services  for  military  families. 
The  secjond  provision  would  provide  $20 
million  for  supplementary  child  care 
services  at  overloaded  military  child 
care  centers.  These  bolstered  family 
support  activities  are  vital  to  relieving 
the  burdens  of  military  families. 

The  third  provision  would  offer  re- 
turning reservists  and  their  families  60 
days  of  coverage  under  the  military 
health  Care  system,  if  they  have  no  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  It  is  a  national 
tragedy  that  so  many  Americans  lack 
adequate  health  insurance.  Persian 
Gulf  veterans  and  their  families  de- 
serve this  stop-gap  coverage  as  they  re- 
turn to  private  life. 

The  fourth  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee-approved provision  would  delay  re- 
ductions planned  in  military  mental 
health  benefits.  We  should  not  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  military  families 
just  when  they  may  be  most  in  need  of 
these  benefits. 

Finally,  the  package  recommended 
by  Senator  Glenn's  task  force  includes 
two  other  bills  supporting  service  per- 
sonnel and  their  families.  S.  335,  which 
the  Labor  Committee  has  reported  fa- 
vorably, would  defer  student  loan  re- 
quirements for  personnel  serving  In  the 
gulf  anfl  require  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  give  a  tuition  refund  or  credit 
to  military  personnel  who  had  to  inter- 
rupt their  education  because  of  the  gulf 
conflict. 

S.  336  would  update  the  Veterans'  Re- 
employment Rights  Act  that  protects 
reservists  returning  to  civilian  life  at 
the  end  of  their  active  duty  service. 
The  act's  coverage  would  be  expanded 
to  include  temporary,  as  well  as  perma- 
nent, employees.  And  employers  would 
also  be  required  to  provide  reasonable 
retraining  for  returning  reservists  and 
make  reasonable  accommodations  for 
those  who  are  disabled. 

Many  wartime  hardships  are  un- 
avoidable, but  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  address  the  practical  concerns 
of  our  tifoops  and  particularly  the  fami- 
lies they  left  behind.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  Quickly  to  adopt  the  package 
proposed  by  Senator  Glenn's  task 
force. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

DESERT  STORM  TASK  FORCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota;  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  their  indulgence.  I  realize  this  is 
the  time  of  the  majority  and  I  appre- 
ciate their  allowing  me  this  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  for- 
mally sQbmit  the  Desert  Storm  Task 
Force     legislative     recommendations. 
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along   with  my   friend   and   colleagrue. 
Senator  Glenn  of  Ohio. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  for  the  strong  leadership  he  pro- 
vided members  of  our  task  force.  With 
his  guidance  my  colleagues  and  I  were 
able  to  move  swiftly,  but  carefully,  in 
our  review  of  all  the  many  legislative 
initiatives  offered  on  behalf  of  our 
American  service  m.en  and  women. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  other 
m^embers  of  the  task  force.  Senators 
BOND.  DoMENici.  Specter  Symms. 
Co.^TS.  Cohen,  Craig.  Gorton.  H.\tch. 
Mack.  Packwood,  Rudman.  Seymour, 
Stevens  and  Warner. 

Mr.  President,  64  bill?  related  to  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  have  oeen  offered 
thus  far  in  the  102d  Congre.ss,  spanning 
the  jurisdiction  of  10  oomniittees.  As 
you  can  see,  the  scope  of  legislation 
under  our  review  was  vast  and  diverse. 
However,  the  task  force -was  charged  by 
the  leadership  to  employ  simple,  fo- 
cused standards  to  our  evaluation  of 
legislation. 

Our  first  standard  required  that  leg- 
islation must  truly  benefit  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Second,  for  legislation  that  is 
not  directly  related  tc  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  the  legislation  should  be 
of  sufficient  merit  '.hat  we  would  rec- 
ommend its  adoption  regardless  of 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Third,  tnere 
should  be  a  degree  of  urgency  related 
to  the  legislation  requiring  immediate 
congressional  action. 

The  task  force  has  determined  that 
not  all  these  bills  provide  a  direct  ben- 
efit to  the  men  and  women  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield.  Numerous  other 
proposals  containing  varying  degrees  of 
merit  failed  to  meet  the  criteria  of  im- 
mediacy. Legislation  in  these  two  cat- 
egories were  not  further  considered  by 
the  task  force,  thus  narrowing  our  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

The  legislative  recommendations  I 
submit  to  the  Senate  today  have  been 
determined  by  the  task  force  to  di- 
rectly benefit  Americans  who  served  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of  operations 
and  are  composed  of  initiatives  that 
are  both  meritorious  and  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  immediacy. 

Those  recommendations; 

Grant  unemployment  compensation 
to  military  personnel  involuntarily 
leaving  the  service  that  is  equivalent 
to  that  received  by  civilians; 

Exclude  from  income  taxation  all  en- 
listed pay  and  $2,000  per  month  of  offi- 
cers pay  for  those  who  served  in  a  com- 
bat zone; 

Authorize  the  recall  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  at  their  highest  rank 
prior  to  their  retirement; 

Exempt  MIA's  from  the  cap  on  con- 
tributions to  the  military  savings  pro- 
gram: 

Increase  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance [SGLI]  from  $50,000  to  $100,000; 


Increase  imminent  danger  and  hos- 
tile fire  pay  from  $110  to  $150  per 
month,  effective  August  1,  1990; 

Ensure  that  accrued  leave  benefits  be 
paid  to  the  survivors  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  perished  in  Desert  Storm 
Desert  Shield; 

Defer  student  loan  payments  for  acti- 
vated personnel;  refund  or  credit  the 
tuition  lost  by  called-up  personnel; 

Defer  Small  Business  Administration 
loan  payments  of  active  duty  personnel 
and  reservists  adversely  affected  by 
their  activation; 

Delay  reduction  m  military  mental 
health  benefits; 

Protect  Social  Security  income  for 
children  whose  parents  were  activated; 
and 

Waive  limitations  on  income  for  So- 
cial Securit.v  and  Medicare  disability 
beneficiaries  whose  income  has  in- 
creased due  to  Desert  Storm  related 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  As  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Task  Force,  his  exper- 
tise and  dedication  helped  all  task 
force  members  to  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities quickly  and  without  partisan 
rancor. 

Mr.  President,  while  not  all  Ameri- 
cans agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  going  to 
war.  we  are  all  united  in  our  support 
for  the  men  and  women  who  se"ved 
their  countries  with  distinction  in  this 
crisis. 

While  not  all  Americans  agree  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  we  all  agree 
that  our  service  men  and  women  per- 
formed wi^h  great  skill  and  great  cour- 
age. We  will  now  build  on  this  common 
ground  to  enact  legislation  that  serves 
no  other  purpose  than  to  treat  the  men 
and  wom.en  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
with  the  fairness  and  distinction  they 
deserve.  That  is  the  sole  objective  of 
the  task  force's  proposals. 

.\s  we  turn  from  war  to  peace,  let  us 
make  this  goal  Congress"  top  priority. 
Let  our  endeavors  justly  recognize  the 
great  service  that  Amierica's  Armed 
Forces  performed  for  America  and  the 
world. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Approxi- 
mately 11  minutes  are  left. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  m.y  time  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  apostle  Paul  In  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  said  "Render 
therefore  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom 


custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to 
whom  honor." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  render  a 
tribute  where  tribute  is  due.  I  want  to 
render  tribute  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Last  night  was  his  fin- 
est hour,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  his 
finest  speech.  I  give  tribute  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
courage  he  demonstrated  when  courage 
was  needed,  for  the  firmness  that  he 
displayed  when  firmness  was  required, 
and  for  the  magnanimity  that  he 
showed  to  the  vanquished  when  it  was 
honorable  to  show  such  magnanimity. 

The  President  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  paying  honor  where  honor  is  due. 

Mr.  President,  to  our  troops  in  the 
Middle  East,  for  their  courage,  for 
their  discipline,  and  for  their  attention 
to  duty,  we  owe  our  thanks. 

Pericles,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tur.v  before  Christ,  said  to  the  Athe- 
nians, "Fix  your  eyes  upon  the  great- 
ness of  your  country  and  remember 
that  here  greatness  was  won  by  men 
with  courage,  with  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  and  with  a  sense  of  honor  in  ac- 
tion." 

Our  American  fighting  men  and 
women  demonstrated  that  kind  of 
courage.  They  probably  did  not  think 
it  was  such  a  great  idea  to  be  over 
there  in  the  120-degree  heat  and  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  but  they  had  a 
knowledge  of  their  duty.  They  did  not 
complain. 

Time  after  time  we  heard  them  on 
television  saying,  "This  is  what  we 
signed  up  for.  This  is  what  we  trained 
for.  It  is  our  duty."  So  tney  dem- 
onstrated that  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  and  that  sense  of  honor  in  action, 
as  the  President  called  attention  last 
night  to  that  vivid,  memorable  scene 
that  will  always  be  etched  upon  our 
memories  of  those  poor  humble  emaci- 
ated, hungry,  thirsty  Iraqis  who 
thought  they  might  be  killed  as  they 
sought  mercy  and  as  an  American  serv- 
iceman showed  them  mercy.  What  a 
scene. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has 
earned  for  himself  great  credibility, 
and  the  challenge  ahead  in  the  Middle 
East  is  as  great  if  not  greater  than  was 
the  challenge  that  was  met  with  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

I  hope  the  President  will  give  to  the 
utmost  his  attention,  his  strength,  his 
popularity,  and  his  credibility  in  re- 
sponding to  the  challenges  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  because  the  challenge  of  win- 
ning the  peace  there  may  be  far  more 
important  to  the  future  of  this  country 
and  the  future  of  the  Middle  Elast  than 
was  even  the  winning  of  Desert  Storm. 

To  win  the  peace  there  now  may  save 
thousands  of  American  lives  in  the  fu- 
ture. Now  is  the  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent must  take  advantage  of  favorable 
circimistances  and  bend  himself  to  that 
task. 
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The  opposing  factions  in  the  Middle 
East  must  understand  that  no  one  can 
completely  have  his  own  way.  The  an- 
swer to  the  thorny  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  will  require  that  each  give 
up  something  in  the  interest  of  all. 

Here  on  the  home  front,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  ov/n  country  needs  attention: 
the  education  of  our  young  people,  to 
which  Senator  Simon  just  addressed  his 
remarks;  the  rebuilding  of  our  infra- 
structure. We  must  remember  the 
needs  of  our  own  people,  such  as  roads, 
mass  transit,  bridges,  and  education. 

We  are  told  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  that  by  the  year  2006.  this 
country  will  need  to  graduate  24.000  to 
25,000  Ph.D."s  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing annually.  But  at  the  rate  we  are 
going,  we  will  produce  half  that  many. 
So  we  have  much  to  do  here  at  home. 
I  want  to  do  everything  that  I  pos- 
sibly can,  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  build  this 
country's  infrastructure,  to  build  our 
rivers  and  harbors,  our  waterways,  our 
airports,  our  highways,  our  bridges. 
and  to  provide  for  the  education  of  our 
young  people. 

Mr.  President,  coming  from,  my  State 
of  West  Virginia,  coming  from  the 
background  that  was  mine,  and  with 
all  of  the  years  which  have  been  mine. 
and  for  which  I  thank  God,  as  I  said 
some  time  ago,  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
of  patriotism  that  comes  out  of  that 
background.  It  comes  out  of  the  recol- 
lection of  years  gone  by;  it  appreciates 
the  sacnfices  that  have  been  m.ade  by 
our  countrymen.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
mining  com.munities.  and  the  hillsides. 
and  the  hollows  where  our  little  farms 
are  located. 

I  have  been  grateful  and  pleased, 
therefore,  to  witness  a  recrudescence  of 
patriotism  that  has  come  out  of  this 
time  of  trial,  that  has  come  out  of 
Desert  Shield,  with  people  waving  their 
Hags  proudly,  hearing  the  marching 
bands,  seeing  a  resurgence  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  that  made  this  country 
great. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  real  pluses 
that  has  resulted  from  this  effort  bo- 
hind  which  the  American  people  have 
been  remarkably  unified.  That  is  some- 
thing which  I  hope  will  last. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  revival  of 
the  love  for  the  American  flag,  the  love 
for  America,  the  support  for  our  fight- 
ing men  and  women,  a  new  belief  in 
America. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  God  for  His 
having  answered  thp  prayers  of  the 
families  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women,  most  of  whom  will  be  able  to 
welcome  home  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, their  husbands,  their  fathers.  God 
has  answered  many  prayers,  and  we 
ought  not  forget  that. 

So  as  I  think  back  upon  the  years  of 
the  heroic  past,  for  which  we  can  ail  be 
grateful  as  Americans.  J  also  look 
ahead,  believing  that  that  spirit  of 
America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
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home  of  the  brave,   has  been  resusci- 
tated. 

I  close  with  the  poem  of  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  which  bespeaks  the  pride  that 
we  have  in  this  great  country,  in  this 
hour. 

'T:3  .'[.".e  :o  see  the  Old  World,  and  travel  up 
and  down 

.^rr.cng:  the  famous  palaces  and  cities  of  re- 
nown. 

To  admire  the  crumbly  castles  and  the  stat- 
ues of  the  king-s. 

But  now  1  think  I've  had  enough  of  antl- 
Quated  things. 

S.i  it's  home  apain.  and  home  again.  America 
:or  me  I 

.Mv  heart  is  turning  home  again,  and  there  I 
long  to  be 

In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom  beyond  the 
ocean  bars. 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag 
is  full  of  stars. 

Oh.  London  is  a  man's  town,  there's  power  in 

the  air. 
.And  Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  with  flowers  in 

her  hair; 
And  It's  sweet  to  di-eam  in  Venice,  and  it's 

great  to  study  Rome. 
But    when    it   comes   to    living,    there   is    no 

place  like  home. 

I  liave  seen  the  German  fir-woods,  in  green 
battalions  drilled: 

I  h.ive  seen  the  gardens  of  Versailles  with 
flashing  fountains  filled: 

But,  oh.  to  take  vour  hand,  my  dear,  and 
ramible  for  a  day 

In  tUe  friendly  western  woodlands  where  Na- 
ture has  her  way: 

1  'nTKiw  that  Europe's  wonderful,  yet  some- 
thing seems  to  lackl 

Thr  J'ast  is  too  much  with  her.  and  tlie  peo- 
ple looking  back. 

Bur  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  m.ake  the 
Future  free. 

We  Ijnve  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what 
she  is  to  be. 

Oh.  :fs  home  again,  and  hom.e  again.  Amer- 
ica for  me! 

1  wjnt  a  ship  that's  westward  bound  to 
plough  the  rolling  sea. 

To  tl  le  blessed  Land  of  Room  Enough  beyond 
the  ocean  bars, 

Whei  e  the  air  is  full  of  surllght  and  the  natr 
is  full  of  stars. 

S.W  OR  THIS  GREAT  MO.MENT  I.N  OfR  NATION'S 
HISTORY 

Ml .  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gres ;  and  the  American  x>eople  joined 
with  the  President  last  night  to  cele- 
brate an  American  victory.  This  event 
uniqaely  unites  us  as  a  country  and  we 
shou  id  savor  this  great  moment  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

By  every  measure,  the  gulf  war  was  a 
brill  ant  military  success.  We  owe  a 
tren-endous  debt  of  gratitude  not  only 
to  Pj'esident  Bush,  but  also  to  General 
Powell.  General  Schwarzkopf,  and  our 
fighljing  forces.  Americans  are  proud  of 
the  performance  of  our  troops,  men  and 
won-^en,  active  and  Reserve.  We  are  also 
rightly  proud  of  the  many  others  who 
played  such  a  vital  role  behind  the 
scenes— the  planners,  the  logisticians, 
defense  manufacturers,  j,nd  so  many 
others.  For  example,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Air  Defense  Command  in  Colorado 
Springs  played  a  key  role  in  trpcking 
Scud  launches,   passing   this   informa- 


tion to  the  theater  commanders  and  In 

turn  to  the  Patriot  batteries. 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  the  way  Amer- 
ica ha»  conducted  this  war,  abroad  and 
at  home.  The  President  came  to  Con- 
gress for  the  authority  to  commit  our 
Nation  to  war.  The  constitutional  proc- 
ess worked  here  at  home,  even  as  we 
faced  an  international  crisis.  That  is  a 
testimony  to  our  strength  as  a  nation. 
There  were  differing  views  in  congres- 
sional debate,  but  once  that  vote  was 
taken  Congress  pulled  together  In 
unanimous  support  of  our  forces  and 
the  President. 

That  vote  was  a  vote  of  conscious. 
President  Bush  himself  noted  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  there  could  be 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  means 
to  an  objective  we  all  shared.  That  vote 
was  about  the  means,  not  the  end;  not 
whether  Iraq's  aggression  should  be  re- 
versed, but  how;  not  whetner  we  might 
use  force,  but  when. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  trivialize 
this  triumph  through  partisan  sniping. 
Such  an  effort,  after  all,  cuts  both 
ways.  If  the  Republicans  want  to  politi- 
cize th^s,  they  can— as  some  already 
have— ohallenge  the  patriotism  of 
Democratic  votes  on  sanctions  versus 
force,  a"  the  Democrats  want  to  politi- 
cize this,  we  could  pound  away  at  the 
pro-Iraqi  tilt  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration in  the  1980's:  Sharing  United 
States  intelligence  with  Saddam  in  the 
war  with  Iran;  selling  helicopters  to 
Saddam's  regime  in  1983;  providing  bil- 
lions ill  agricultural  loans  in  the  late 
1980's;  vetoing  sanctions  against  Iraq 
last  July:  and  refusing  last  July  to 
take  a  hard  line  when  Baghdad  began 
to  make  noises  about  invading  Kuwait. 
But  that  is  not  what  the  American  peo- 
ple waat  to  get  into  now  as  we  cele- 
brate the  triumph  of  the  American-led 
effort  iij  the  gulf. 

This  victory  is  a  victory  for  the 
whole  Xation— not  one  region,  or  one 
party,  or  one  class.  This  outstanding 
military  achievement  shows  what  the 
Americim  people  are  capable  of  doing 
when  we  share  a  common  goal  and  have 
the  resources  to  do  the  job. 

The  Challenge  before  us  now  is  to 
harness  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  com- 
mon effort,  the  national  energy  and 
focus  that  we  shared  durinp  the  war  ef- 
fort to  rneet  future  international  chal- 
lenges and  to  tackle  real  problems  here 
at  hom.e.  George  Bush  today  has  enor- 
mous political  credit  in  the  bank,  and 
this  puts  him  in  a  unique  position  to 
really  lead  this  Nation,  to  take  on  the 
critical  challenges  for  America  in  the 
1990's  and  beyond. 

AMERICA  MAPE  THE  RIGHT  CHOICES 

Mr.  KlASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
celebrating  today  a  truly  historic  mili- 
tary victory  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  important  for  our  national  future 
that  we  understand  the  sources  of  our 
success. 

In  the  1980's,  many  people  severely 
criticize(d    the   Reagan- Weinberger   re- 
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structuring:  of  our  national  defense. 
They  looked  at  the  costs — and  as- 
suredly the  costs  were  high — but  they 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  benefits. 
Some  even  suggested  we  should  call  the 
Pentagon  the  Department  of  Procure- 
ment instead  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

How  wrong  they  were,  and  how 
thankful  our  returning  soldiers  can  be 
today  that  these  views  did  not  prevail. 

Because  of  the  preparations  we  made 
throughout  the  last  decade.  America 
was  ready  for  this  war. 

And  because  our  soldiers  were  ready, 
they  turned  "the  mother  of  all  battles" 
into  the  "mother  of  all  U.S.  victories." 

So  I  am  especially  glad  that  we 
should  be  spending  some  time  today  on 
a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  our  vic- 
tory. 

Last  night,  President  Bush  was  mod- 
est. He  said  this  victory  belonged  to 
the  troops.  That's  true,  but  it's  not  the 
whole  story. 

We  ought  to  remember  the  role  of 
George  Bush  throughout  the  1980's  in 
defending  those  Reagan  policies.  In  the 
1980's,  he  was  in  the  background,  work- 
ing to  enact  the  militarx-  reforms  that 
were  necessary  to  make  America 
strong  again.  He  did  this  not  because 
he  believed  in  something  called  de- 
fense, but  because  he  believed  in  what 
we  were  defending. 

That  is  how  his  strong  beliefs  helped 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  stunning 
military  success  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

So  when  we  talk  about  defense  spend- 
ing, let's  remember  what  exactly  we 
are  defending.  Against  tyranny,  we  are 
defending  liberty.  Against  naked  ag- 
gression, we  are  defending  peace.  And 
against  the  brutal  bullying  of  petty 
dictators,  we  ai-e  defending  the  little 
guy. 

In  short,  what  we  are  defending  is  our 
national  character.  We  are  defending 
our  right  to  be  known  worldwide  as  the 
good  guys. 

I  am  not  saying  we  are  the  world's 
policeman.  No  country  has  ever  been 
strong  enough  to  right  all  wrongs,  and 
defend  all  Innocent  victims. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  this:  If  we  can 
make  a  difference  for  the  better,  we 
ought  to.  That  is  the  American  spirit. 

And  thanks  to  our  wise  choices  in  the 
1980's,  that  American  spirit  of  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  is  today  being  cele- 
brated with  tears  of  joy  in  Kuwait 
City. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  DOHERTY 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  salute  the  memory  of  a 
Minnesotian  who  will  be  missed  by  his 
family,  friends,  and  community.  Before 
his  untimely  death,  John  Doherty  ex- 
emplified all  that  is  great  about  grass- 
roots involvement  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  politics.  He  and  his  wife,  Marie, 
were  active  in  the  Independent-Repub- 


lican Party  in  Minnesota.  They 
dropped  literature  and  were  fund- 
raisers. He  was  a  candidate  on  the  city. 
State  and  national  levels.  His  friends 
say  he  served  the  party  in  ways  too 
many  to  mention  and  always  cheer- 
fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  John 
Doherty 's  obituai-y  which  appeared  in 
the  Star  Tribune  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

jotdi  dohertt.  77:  he  often  went  after 
Public  Office 

John  Doherty.  77.  a  frequent  candidate  for 
public  office,  died  Tuesday  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent on  Hig-hway  55  in  Medina. 

An  independent  Republican,  he  ran  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  Minneapolis  City  Council  in 
1973,  1975,  1977  and  1979:  for  the  State  senate 
in  1975  and  1976,  and  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1974  and  1980.  His  last  race 
was  for  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Taxation  in  1981. 

Doherty  seldom  spent  more  for  his  cam- 
paigns than  the  filing  fee.  He  often  had  no 
volunteers  and  no  signs  and  campaigned  only 
by  telephone. 

"His  mother  was  a  staunch  Republican  ar.d 
she  instilled  the  values  of  that  party  in  her 
children,"  said  his  wife.  Marie. 

Doherty.  of  north  Minneapolis,  was  born 
and  raised  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts.  After 
finishing  high  school  he  moved  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  to  work  as  a  page  for  Representa- 
tive Robert  Luce  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Jr.  At  the  age  of  27  he  ran  for  the 
state  Senate  in  Massachusetts,  losing  by 
only  three  or  four  votes,  his  wife  said. 

He  attended  Harvard  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  and  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  served  in  the  Army  for  3 
years  during  World  War  II.  He  moved  to  Min- 
neapolis when  he  was  discharged  in  1945. 

He  was  an  industrial  auditor  in  the  Twin 
Cities  for  35  years  before  he  retired  at  age  65. 
He  had  been  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Post  I  and  American  Le- 
gion Post  I.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Council  435  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Blue  Goose  Insurance  Auditors, 

Besides  his  wife,  survivors  include  a  broth- 
er. Paul  of  Braintree.  Massachusetts,  and  a 
sister.  Rita  Hornyak  of  Oakton,  VA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIOLA  HYMES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
Minnesota  woman  who  made  great  con- 
tributions to  her  community  and  who 
was,  for  25  years,  my  friend.  Viola 
Hymes  died  recently,  and  she  will  be 
missed.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  David 
Chanen's  article  about  Viola  Hymes, 
which  appeared  in  the  Star  Tribune,  be 
entered  into  the  Record  In  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Viola  Hytkes.  Leader  on  Education,  aging 

Viola  Hymes  always  seemed  to  be  one  step 
ahead  of  her  time. 

In  the  1940s,  she  was  an  outsjxiken  advo- 
cate for  women's  rights.  As  a  Minneapolis 
school  board  member  and  frequent  appointee 


to  local  and  national  committees,  she  helped 
mold  public  education  policies  during  the 
1960s.  And  In  the  1970b,  she  lobbied  for  a 
growing  and  often  ignored  sector  of  the  pop- 
ulation— the  elderly. 

Hymes,  84,  of  St.  Louis  Park,  died  of  a 
stroke  Friday,  March  1,  at  Methodist  Hos- 
pital in  St.  Louis  Park. 

As  a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  school 
board  from  1963  to  1969,  she  became  one  of 
the  city's  leaders  in  educational  Issues  and 
funding.  She  was  appointed  by  former  Min- 
nesota Governor  Orville  Freeman  to  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  In  1955  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  in  1960. 

"The  schools  must  provide  education  for 
scientists,  poets  and  good  skilled  workers." 
she  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a  1963  newsi>aper 
article.  "We  can't  teach  uniformly  anymore. 
We'd  defeat  our  ends." 

She  was  a  charter  member  and  later  chair- 
woman of  the  Minneapolis  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  I*ublic  Education.  She  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Superintendent's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Personnel  Practices  for  the 
Minneapolis  public  schools  and  the  Min- 
nesota State  Board  of  Education's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Curriculum  in  the  Language 
Arts  during  the  1960s. 

For  her  work  in  public  education,  she  re- 
ceived the  Woman  of  Distinction  Award  from 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  state's  Outstanding  Achieve- 
ment Award,  the  Mayor's  Award  for  Meri- 
torious Service  to  the  City  and  special  cita- 
tion from  former  Governor  Harold  Levander. 

In  1973,  she  was  named  chairwoman  of  the 
first  Metropolitan  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Aging.  She  brought  a  greater  public 
awareness  of  issues  affecting  the  elderly. 
such  as  health  care,  economic  status  and  re- 
tirement. She  retired  from  the  position  In 
1980. 

In  1984.  she  spoke  at  a  celebration  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's  centennial  birthday.  She  had 
met  Roosevelt  when  they  were  appointed  by 
then- President  John  Kennedy  to  serve  on  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

She  also  was  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  from  1938  to  1942.  She  held  various 
positions  on  the  national  level  before  she 
was  elected  the  group's  president  and  inter- 
national vice  president  in  1959.  During  her 
term,  the  organization  raised  $1.2  million  to 
build  a  teacher  training  school  at  the  He- 
brew University  school  of  education  in  Jeru- 
salem. She  received  the  council's  highest 
honor,  the  Hannah  G.  Solomon  Award  in 
1975. 

She  was  bom  in  Chicago,  graduated  from 
the  former  Minneapolis  West  High  School 
and  earned  a  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  She  taught  English 
and  speech  in  Superior.  Wisconsin,  and  Elast 
Chicago.  Indiana. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Alan,  of  Bur- 
lington. Washington,  and  Richard,  Edina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


STRENGTHENING  AMERICA:  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  AGENDA 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Let  me  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  providing  the 
kind  of  leadership  commitment  that  he 
has.  Certainly  he  has  taken  what  has 
been  an  immense  task  in  providing  the 
comprehensive    response    expected    of 
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the  Senate  as  we  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  those  who 
have  performed  so  ably  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  of  Desert  Storm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  morning  business,  under  the 
control  of  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee,  be  extended  until  12  noon: 
and  that  the  remaining  time  on  the 
Specter  amendment  to  the  RTC  bill  be 
utilized  when  the  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  following  the 
disposition  of  Congressman  Madigan's 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  period  for  morning  business  is 
extended  until  12  noon. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  people  who  will  be 
speaking  in  the  next  40  minutes.  In 
order  to  accommodate  all  of  them  and 
their  contributions  to  this  special  re- 
quest for  time,  let  me  be  brief  this 
morning. 

I  rise,  first,  to  cominend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  speech  last  evening,  and 
the  leadership  which  he  has  shown  with 
regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Last  night 
was  a  euphoric  moment,  a  moment  of 
celebration  and  a  moment  when  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  stood  with 
pride  and  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
a  job  well  done. 

The  President  called  upon  the  coun- 
try to  recognize  the  commitment  made 
by  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  those 
who  were  in  leadership  positions  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  certainly  the  com- 
mitment made  by  the  troops  them- 
selves. So.  too.  must  we  e.-^pecially  give 
thanks  for  the  ultimate  sacrifice  made 
by  those  who  have  lost  their  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  in  the  gulf,  who 
come  home  recognized  as  the  heroes 
they  were  in  giving  their  life  for  their 
country. 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  this 
moi-ning,  recognize  especially  that  sac- 
rifice, and  share  in  the  sorrow  for  those 
lives  we  lost  and  in  the  gratitude  the 
President  sc  capably  articulated  last 
night,  as  we  consider  this  special  mo- 
ment in  AmiCrican  history. 

The  President  challenged  the  Con- 
gress and  the  .A.merican  people,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  to  draw  upon  the 
same  unity  that  we  have  den.onstrated 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  we  turn  now  to 
domestic  concerns.  He  was  right  to  do 
so,  to  express  his  desire  to  maintain 
the  kind  of  rare  cohesion  exhibited  in 
the  gulf  as  we  address  the  many  issues 
that  we  as  a  nation  now  must  face  with 
the  legislative  agenda  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

We  share  his  expressed  determination 
in  that  regard.  We  rise  this  morning  to 
talk  about  the  agenda  and  some  of  its 
components  in  particular  that  are  of 
great  concern  to  us.  As  we  examine  the 
many  needs  that  we  as  a  nation  face,  as 
we  consider  the  challenges  that  we 
must  address  in  the  coming  months,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  as 


much  of  a  need  here  at  home  to  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  real  na- 
tional strength  as  there  was  such  a 
neefi  in  the  gulf. 

We  understand,  as  we  look  to  the 
agenda  in  the  102d  Congress,  the  impor- 
tance of  rebuilding  that  strength.  As 
we  consider  each  of  the  parts  of  our 
agenda,  as  we  look  to  the  domestic 
challenges  we  face,  evidence  of  need  for 
new  strength  returns  again  and  again. 
Democrats  believe  that  .America  must 
demonstrate  a  resolve,  a  cohesion,  a 
commitment  to  rebuilding  that 
strength  within  our  people — our  chil- 
dren, our  families,  our  businesses  and 
our  institutions. 

For  the  first  month  or  so  of  this  year. 
Democrats    took    under   careful    exam- 
ination the  number  of  challenges  fac- 
ing      and       undermining       America's 
strength  today.   Obviously,  at  first  it 
was  an   America  at   war,   an  America 
thac  saw  the  resources,  the  talent  and 
virtually  the  entire  attention  of  a  na- 
tion focused  on  the  challenges  that  we 
faced  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now,  as  we 
havg  seen  an  end,  a  successful  end,  to 
that  challenge  our  attention  turns  to 
caring    for    the    troops    as    they    come 
home,  to  caring  for  their  families,  rec- 
ognising   the    continued    role,    the    re- 
sponfcibility.   that  we  have  as  a  great 
nation  to  meet  their  needs  entirely.  We 
also  understand  the  need  to  resolve  the 
outstanding  issues  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And.  miieed,  we  as  Dem.ocrats  fully  in- 
tend to  work  hand  in  glove  with  the  ad- 
rninii^tration  in  continuing  to  press  for- 
war4  on  those  matters  and  other  inter- 
national issues  in  the  coming  months. 
Bu*:  we  also  must  now  recognize  the 
domf&tie  agenda  and  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  enhance  our  strength  here  at 
homfe.    We   see    real    American    oppor- 
tuniiy  in  strengthening  our  economic 
taasej  by    enhancing    the    components 
needfed  for  a  healthy  and  viable  econ- 
omylat  home  and  by   fortifying  com- 
petltjiveness  abroad.  America  is  in  a  re- 
cessaon.  We  recognize  that  more  than  a 
million   Americans  who  had  jobs  last 
year! are  out  of  work  today.  We  recog- 
nize jthat  bankruptcies  are  rising.  We 
recoinize   that  American  manufactur- 
ers" share  of  the  world  consumer  elec- 
tron^-s  market  has  shrunk  from  70  per- 
cent i  to  5  percent  in  the  last  20  years 
and  that   people  are   concerned   about 
their   economic    future.    So    providing 
American  opportunity  must  be  an  im- 
portant   part    of   rebuilding   American 
strength. 

We  recognize,  in  working  as  we  are 
righo  now  to  enhance  the  Resolution 
Tru.st  Corporation,  the  need  to  rebuild 
our  financial  structure,  the  importance 
of  finance  and  the  rebuilding  of  a  finan- 
cial system  that  responds  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  yet  is  m^ore 
competitive  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. We  must  continue  to  face  the 
S&L  debacle,  as  we  are  this  very  day. 
The  U.S.  banking  system  is  now  in 
need  of  attention,  and  we  understand 
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that  ttrgent  action  is  required  to 
strengthen  that  system  and  make  some 
fundamental  reforms. 

Finally,  we  see  American  oppor- 
tunity In  the  challenge  posed  in  creat- 
ing fairness  in  budgeting  and  taxation 
that  does  not  exist  in  many  respects 
today.  We  oppose  further  tax  breaks  for 
the  rich  and  insist  that  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  Americans  bear 
their  fair  share.  This  issue  will  be  re- 
visited in  many  ways  in  the  coming 
years,  as  we  address  the  agenda  for  the 
102d  Congress.  It  will  be  an  important 
part  of  reestablishing  American  oppor- 
tunity and  in  so  doing  establishing 
newfound  American  strength. 

As  we  look  to  American  strength  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  aspects  of 
that  strength  may  be  those  we  address 
today  ill  health,  education  and  in  re- 
gard to  our  children.  The  distinguished 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  and  Illi- 
nois will  address  those  components,  so 
I  will  not  elaborate  right  now.  Needless 
to  say,  we  need  the  kind  of  national 
leadership  shown  so  capably  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  we  address  fundamental 
reform  in  both  health  and  education 
today  eBpecially  as  they  pertain  to  our 
childreo  and  families. 

America's  strength  is  also  under- 
mined today  by  some  of  the  problems 
which  beset  our  own  democracy.  We 
need  to  return  citizen  influence  to  poli- 
tics through  a  limit  to  total  political 
spending  in  Federal  elections,  by  pro- 
viding reforms  and  through  limitations 
on  the  influence  of  special  interests. 
We  will  he  doing  that  later  on  this  yaar 
by  addressing  campaign  finance  reform 
once  again.  There  is  no  higher  legisla- 
tive priority  within  our  caucus  than 
the  neeti  to  address  campaign  finance 
reform  effectively. 

Finallft'.  if  we  are  to  enhance  real 
American  strength.  Democrats  recog- 
nize the  urgent  need  to  reduce  the  evi- 
dence of  crime  that  we  have  in  this 
country  today  by  ensuring  that  our  po- 
lice ane  prosecutors  have  the  tools 
they  need  to  bring  criminals  to  justice. 
by  seeking  even  better  ways  to  prevent 
crime,  'qy  providing  that  crime  'rictims 
are  treated  fairly,  and  by  educating  our 
young  about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. Senator  Graham,  will  address  this 
concern  in  greater  detail  this  morning. 
We  alto  must  address  American  re- 
sources. Mr.  President.  We  understand 
that  American  resotu-ces  are  critical  to 
the  determination  of  American 
strength.  It  is  critical  in  determining 
energy  policy  that  we  understand  the 
importance  of  developing  our  own  re- 
sources under  proper  environmental 
constraints.  We  recognize  that  environ- 
mental balance  is  critical  to  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  supplies  within  our 
own  country.  But  -ve  recognize,  too, 
the  importance  of  real  energy  inde- 
pendence. This  country  has  not  had  an 
energy  policy  for  the  last  10  years  by 
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design.  This  administration  and  the 
last — have  failed  to  produce  one. 

Democrats  recognize  that  we  can 
wait  no  longer.  We  recognize  that  im- 
portant elements  within  energy  policy 
involve  real  energy  conservation,  and 
the  importance  of  energy  alternatives 
in  addition  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  our  own  resources.  American 
resources  are  an  important  element  of 
American  strength,  and  we  need  to  uti- 
lize thern  in  a  far  more  intelligent  arid 
comprehensive  way. 

Thib  country  has  made  significant 
onvircnmental  advancements  in  the 
last  coupie  of  years.  Yet  so  much  more 
needs  to  be  accomplished.  EPA  has 
missed  most  of  the  deadlines  under  the 
Superfuna  law.  We  Lave  lost  more  than 
500  000  acres  of  wetlands  every  year;  M 
percent  of  the  operating  landfills  will 
be  shut  down  in  the  next  5  years.  Thir- 
ty percent  of  our  Nation's  lakes,  rivers, 
and  estuaries  cannot  support  uses  such 
as  swimming  or  fishing.  There  can  be 
no  argument  about  the  importance  en- 
vironmental policj  must  play  in  con- 
serving natural  resources  and  in  rec- 
ognizing the  relevance  of  the  environ- 
nif.nt  to  American  strength  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  ai-e  pleased  to  pro- 
pose the  Democratic  agenda  roday.  We 
propose  it  as  the  blueprint  for  action 
for  the  next  21  months.  We  recognize 
the  importance  of  sharing  this  agsnda 
with  the  country  and  certainly  with 
our  Republican  colleagues  as  we  em- 
phasize our  aesire  to  work  together 
while  demonstrating  the  consequences 
of  unity  and  the  importance  of  focus, 
the  importance  of  leadership,  and  the 
importance  of  resolve. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  th'-.t  the  en- 
tire agenda  be  printed  in  the  Keccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tr.e  agenda 
••■'^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Afcohd.  as  follows: 

Stre.nigthening  Ameht.a:  The  DE.MOCR.^Tir 

AGE.Sr/.\ 

Lejislative   Agend?    of   the    Sen-ite   Demo- 

oratlc  Conference   for  ihe   102d  Congiess. 

rebruaiV  6,  1391  > 

America  is  now  al  war  abroad  and  we  mus: 
Moi-k  to  St'-'  that  it  is  swi''t  and  decisive  with 
the  '.a.'St  possible  ioss  of  life.  We  have  u 
(i'-ave  respo.isibility  'o  half  a  millioii  of  our 
fellow  c;i,izer.s  who  bear  the  burden  of  b?i- 
t'p— to  s'ljipoit  them  no*'  and  respect  then: 
wher  they  retu»-n. 

There  is  ncthinp  p.  democratic  scciety  can 
do  i.hat  is  mere  difficult  than  to  ask  a  few  oo 
-isl"  everything  .n  behalf  of  the  many  who 
risk  nothing-  We've  done  that.  Our  troops  de- 
serve ou.'  full  support  and  we  are  determined 
to  S3e  that  they  receive  it. 

As  vrit'c.al  as  the  Cull  conflict  is.  vve  must 
%lso  address  the  'irg-ent  problems  here  at 
hjme.  Our  responsibility  is  not  only  to  sup- 
port the  men  and  women  serving  in  the  Per- 
siau  Gair.  bi>t  to  build  an  ."America  worthy  of 
tte-ii  for  cheir  families  and  their  children. 
V"  m'lsr  put  ou"-  ov/n  house  in  order. 

It  is  Ftieug-th  at  home  that  enables  us  u, 
piojcrt  itrenpth  abroad— and  it  is  strength 
t-t  home  that  determines  the  qualify  of  life 
of  our  people  now  and  in  the  future. 

America  today  has  serious  problems  at 
home — problems      that     cannot     wait — and 


Democrats  in  Congress  are  determined  to 
face  these  home  front  problems  now — and  to 
push  ahead  with  the  strengthening  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  creation  of  more  and  better  jobs 
for  our  people. 

Today  our  economy  is  in  recession — and  in 
the  months  ahead  Senate  Democrats  will  put 
forward  economic  policy  and  stabilization 
initiatives  designed  to  end  the  recession  and 
put  America  back  on  a  path  of  widely  shared 
economic  growth. 

A  central  and  guiding  goal  of  our  efforts 
will  be  to  double  the  Annual  rate  of  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity growth  with  new  emphasis  on: 

Increased  investment  in  the  education  and 
trainin?  of  our  national  workforce. 

Gre:itei-  investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment and  technology  advancement. 

Maicr  new  efforts  at  rebuilding  America's 
deteriorating  infrastructure — our  roadways, 
water  systems,  and  the  new  kind  of  infra- 
structure America  needs  to  compete  in  the 
information  age.  including  a  national  n^t- 
work  of  •'information  superhighways." 

Increased  savings,  capital  formation,  and 
capital  investm.ent. 

Many  times  our  solutions  lie  not  with  the 
creation  of  new  programs  but  with  the  prop- 
er oversight  and  administration  of  proerams 
which  already  exist.  Through  careful  exa;n- 
inatJon  of  federal  spending  priorities  and  a 
commitment  to  make  certain  that  each  dol- 
lar is  :5pent  prudently.  Senate  Democrats 
will  set  as  a  high  priority  an  aggressive  ef- 
fort to  scrutinize  all  federal  activities. 

Our  legislative  agenda  in  the  102nd  Con- 
gress will  include  the  following  ten  key  pri- 
orities that  will  help  rebuild  and  strengthen 
America. 

\:v.ERICA  AT  WAR 

In  the  worli^.  .  .  support  for  our  troops  in 
the  Gulf:  more  equitable  burdensharing  in  a 
more  stable  worlu;  redoubled  effort  at  arms 
contr-ol  and  non-proliferation;  a  commitment 
to  Airer'can  values  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy: sustainable  develonment:  and  economic 
security  for  America. 

Senate  D:mocrats  sta.nd  behind  our  fi^ht- 
in?  men  and  women  in  the  field  and  when 
they  come  home.  We  give  'nighest  priority  to 
supporting  the  troops  engaged  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  through  initiatives  to  provide 
deserved  benefit  programs  to  active  duty  and 
:eferve  militpry  personnel  :n  the  Gulf.  We 
.ecogvAze  the  courage  of  one  natioii.  Israe:. 
A'hirh  has  done  rruch  by  its  brave  refusal  to 
'ae  provoked.  The  crisis  has  given  us  powerful 
new  oroof  of  Israel's  friendship. 

Senate  D«m.o(rats  also  are  comm.itred  to 
provijmg  our  veterans  and  their  families 
wi'h  v'ne  very  best  medical  care,  compensa- 
tion benefits,  and  services. 

The  U  S.  will  remain  the  pre-eminent 
power  in  world  afairs.  but  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  take  on  sole  responsibility  for 
world  police  actions.  Collective  security  re- 
quires collective  action.  America's  allies 
.must  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  tre  burden 
of  collective  security.  We  also  are  dedicated 
to  strengthening  international  institutions, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  regional  or- 
gaRi2.?tions.  vO  help  build  and  sustain  a 
world  of  peaceful  diversity. 

At  tne  top  of  this  new  international  agen- 
da .mjst  h^  a  genuine  effort  to  control  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction— 
nuclear,  chemical  and  biological — and  the 
means  to  deliver  those  we,' pons. 

Thf  3wesome  aestructive  capacity  of  "con- 
ventional" weaponry  and  the  negative  im- 
pact of  certp.m  pist  United  States  arm.s  sales 
obliges  us  to  assert  new  leadership  to  provide 
for  effective  international  control  of  the 
world  arms  trade. 


American  forelgm  policy  must  reflect 
.American  values.  Our  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy, development,  and  human  rig-bts 
must  not  become  victim  to  cynical  power 
politics.  We  cannot  oppose  repression  in  one 
place  and  overlook  it  in  another. 

As  we  seek  to  prevent  the  spread  of  weap- 
onry in  the  Third  World,  we  must  also  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished  business 
of  nuclear  arms  control  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  ominous  political  trends  in  the 
Soviet  Union  make  nuclear  ajms  reductions 
more  urgent  than  ever. 

AMERICAN  OPPORTUNrry 

Most  im.portantly,  in  strengthening  the 
American  economic  base  ...  by  enhancing 
the  components  needed  for  a  healthy  and 
viable  economy  at  home  and  fortified  com- 
petitiveness abroad. 

We  are  in  a  recession.  More  than  a  million 
Americans  who  had  jobs  last  year  are  out  of 
work  today.  Bankruptcies  are  rising.  Amer- 
ican manufacturer's  share  of  the  world 
consumer  electronics  market  has  shrunk 
from  seventy  percent  to  five  percent.  People 
are  concerned  about  their  economic  future. 

We  can  strengthen  the  American  economy 
by  reducing  the  federal  budget  deficit  to  re- 
duce the  demand  for  foreign  capital  and  free 
up  domestic  funds  for  long  term  Invest- 
m.ents. 

We  must  strengthen  the  economy  as  well 
and  renew  our  commitment  to  Civil  Rights 
by  ending  discrimination  in  the  workplace 
and  insuring  that  all  Americans  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  find  and  hold  a  job. 

Senate  Democrats  also  will  offer  a  tech- 
nology policy  to  improve  our  ability  to  com- 
mercialize critical  technologies,  to  improve 
manufacturing,  and  to  maintain  our  sci- 
entific edge.  We  also  support  a  capital  for- 
mation policy  to  address  the  real  problem  of 
high  capital  costs  through  a  number  of  pol- 
:cy  changes  including  Incentives  for  savings 
through  retention  of  Individual  Retirement 
Accounts,  new  mechanisms  for  funding  start- 
up firms,  and  accounting  changes  to  reduce 
speculation  and  promote  long  term  Invest- 
m.er.t.  especially  for  small  business.  We  un- 
derstand that  increased  investments  in  edu- 
cation, workforce  training,  bridges  and  high- 
ways, telecommunications,  and  Industrial  re- 
search and  development  will  reap  economic 
benefits  by  improving  the  productivity  of 
.-American  workers  and  industry. 

Our  country's  enormous  trade  deficit,  par- 
ticularly with  imported  oil  and  manufactur- 
infT  products,  continues  to  be  a  major, 
vunaddressed  economic  problem.  Abroad,  this 
country  m.ust  work  with  our  trading  part' 
ners  to  expand  and  open  markets.  The  U.S. 
should  continue  to  aggressively  pursue 
multi-lateral  agreements  that  allow  for  In- 
creased free  trade.  A  more  open  trading  sys- 
tem can  only  benefit  our  economy  and  those 
,-if  our  partners.  How»ver.  we  also  recognize 
that  free  trade  must  be  fair  as  well.  There  is 
a  need  for  continued  bi-lateral  discussions 
with  our  trading  partners  to  eliminate  unfair 
trade  practices  and  open  closed  markets.  In 
some  cases,  ot'ner  nations'  professed  alle- 
giance to  "free  trade"  is  more  rhetoric  than 
substance.  Senate  Democrats  believe  in  free 
trade  but  also  believe  that  we  and  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  should  play  by  the  same 
rules  on  a  level  field  and  will  take  legislative 
action  to  achieve  fair  trade  and  a  level  play- 
ing field. 

One  way  to  improve  our  competitiveness  is 
to  liberalize  our  outdated  export  laws  to 
allow  for  increased  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican businesses.  In  recent  years,  our  manu- 
factu'ers'  success  in  exports  has  been  a 
bright  spot  In  the  trade  picture.  But  Senate 
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Democrats  want  to  open  more  opportunities 
and  help  American  firms  do  better  still 
Prompt  passage  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  Amendments  pocket-vetoed  by  the 
President  last  fall  will  remove  many  of  the 
obsolete  obstacles  that  hamper  American 
firms'  efforts  to  compete  with  manufacturers 
In  Europe  and  Japan. 

Finally,  we  also  recosrnize  that  agrriculcure. 
in  all  its  varied  components,  is  a  vita]  part 
of  our  economic  base.  Agriculture  has  been. 
and  remains,  the  largest  positive  contribu- 
tion in  our  fight  for  a  positive  trade  balance. 
We  will  ensure  that  agriculture  is  strong  a- 
home,  with  a  level  playing  field  in  inter- 
national markets. 

In  finance  ...  by  rebuilding  a  financial 
system  that  responds  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  is  more  competitive  :n 
the  international  marketplace. 

Coming  after  the  S&L  debacle,  the  U.S. 
banking  industry  is  now  in  deep  trouble. 
With  major  failures  like  the  Bank  of  New- 
England,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
now  predicts  the  federal  insurance  fund  will 
go  broke  by  year  end— requiring  another  tax- 
payer bailout.  Urgent  action  is  needed  to 
strengthen  the  tanking  system. 

This  year.  Senate  Democrats  will  work  to 
modernize  the  laws  that  govern  our  financial 
institutions  to  help  ensure  that  our  bank.^ 
are  strong  both  here  at  home  and  in  inter- 
national markets.  Rebuilding  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund  iBIFi  and  a  complete  overhau; 
of  the  deposit  insurance  system  should  b' 
the  heart  of  any  financial  reform  package. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  protect  American 
savings  and  help  ensure  that  an  S&L  crisis 
never  happens  again. 

When  reforming  deposit  in.surance,  it  is  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  we  work  to  limit 
taxpayer  exposure.  But  this  must  and  can  be 
accomplished  without  undermining  con- 
fidence in  our  financial  system  and  w;thoL;t 
bankrupting  the  industry. 

Beyond  these  two  imfjortant  reform.s.  we 
must  look  to  streamline  the  regulation  of 
our  depository  institutions  and  open  new 
areas  of  investment  that  are  both  .safe  anj 
profitable.  The  current  regulatory  system  i? 
plainly  inefficient  and  can  work  to  i-ncour- 
age  risk  taking. 

Banks  and  SS:L"s  are  not  the  only  part  of 
the  financial  system  in  need  of  attention 
The  financial  markets,  including  the  stock 
markets,  are  viewed  by  many  as  a  casino 
which  rewards  short  term  speculation  rathe: 
than  long  term  investment. 

Senate  Democrats  will  promote  an  cipen 
debate  and  reexamination  of  the  way  in 
which  we  make  investments.  Productive  long 
term  investments  are  the  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  However,  our  financial  sys- 
tem seems  geared  more  to  speculation  and 
the  creation  of  paper  wealth.  Our  initiatives 
will  lengthen  the  time  horizon  of  i/.vestor.- 
and  reduce  the  current  bias  in  the  financial 
markets  toward  short  sighted  specuiation 
Unless  we  adapt  our  time  horizon,  more  pro- 
ductive investment  and  long  term  economic 
growth  will  continue  to  fall  bevond  our 
grasp. 

With  honesty  and  fairness  in  budgering  and 
taxation  ...  by  opposing  further  tax  breaks 
for  the  rich  and  by  insisting  that  the 
wealthiest  anu  most  powerful  Americans 
bear  their  fair  share. 

The  past  ten  years  have  changed  this  na- 
tion Into  one  in  which  the  richest  twenty 
percent  of  all  Americans  earn  more  than  all 
of  the  rest  of  our  people  combined.  While  the 
disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  rest  of 
America  continues  to  grow,  average  family 
Income  has  declined. 


The  Congress  has  already  passed  legisla- 
tion easing  tax-filing  requirements  for 
.■\mericans  serving  as  part  of  Desert  Shield. 
One  of  our  our  highest  additional  priorities 
will  be  to  demand  greater  fairness  for  every- 
one else  in  our  tax  system.  Building  upon 
our  efforts  in  the  101st  Congress.  Senate 
Democrats  intend  to  lessen  the  tax  burden 
on  working  families  while  asking  those  with 
the  Bbility  to  pay  to  bear  a  gi-eater  share  of 
the  income  and  social  security  ta.x  respon- 
sibilities 

Honesty  m  budgeting  remains  a  subject  of 
interest  to  Senate  De.mocrats.  Congress  last 
year  produced  a  budget  agreement  which  re- 
quires tne  .-Administration  to  include  in  their 
yearly  budget  submission  the  annual  in- 
crease in  debt  subject  to  limit  as  a  measurc- 
m.ent  of  the  deficit.  The  Omnibus  Budge-^ 
Recdnciliation  Act  of  1990  also  requires  that 
the  .^dminisiratior.'b  budget  list  the  bal- 
ancaK  of  all  trust  funds.  And  Social  Security 
trust  fund  revenues  and  outlays  no  longer 
are  included  in  deficit  figures.  Senate  Demo- 
crats will  continue  to  press  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  be  followed  to  make  certain  all 
Americans  receive  a  fair  and  honest  assess- 
ment c'f  their  partnership  with  the  federal 
g-ova^nment. 

.'l.MERICAN  .STRE.Vr.TF 

In  :health  and  education  .  .  by  addressing 
costs,  access,  and  quality. 

\V3  cannot  rebuild  America  unless  we  in- 
vest in  the  health  and  education  on  the 
American  people. 

Wa  si^nd  more  on  health  care  than  any 
othey  country  We  receive  the  best  care— but 
onlvi  for  those  who  can  afford  it.  A  lot  of 
Amet-icans  are  left  out.  As  many  as  thirty- 
sevet  mill  on  do  not  have  health  insurance. 
AnA  Ve  don't  has-e  .any  poli-;-y  on  what  will  be 
the  (jrisis  of  this  decade:  Long-term  care  for 
the  ejderly 

Effbrts  to  expand  access  to  high  quality, 
affordable  health  care  for  all  uninsured 
.-Americans  will  have  high  priority  for  Senate 
Democrats  in  the  102nd  Congress.  Special 
emphasis  mU  be  placed  upon  providing  those 
►■-\P"C'ar.-  mother.?  in  need  with  access  to 
ud-.'ui;.  -e  ;>renata;  care.  We  wi'l  place  special 
empljasis  on  prevention  strategies  in  areas 
such  I  as    food    safety,    drug    treatment   and 

Arog 

The  represenurion  of  women  m  medical 
reseak'ch  has  not  always  been  what  it  should 
be— dbseases  that  exact  a  disproportionate 
toll  on  the  female  population  ate  frequently 
urderrepresented  in  medical  research.  This 
will  Eo  longer  be  the  case-the  Women's 
HeaUh  Kquity  Act  will  upgrade  research, 
servites  and  prevention  i"or  women's  health. 
In  ad-lition.  Senate  Democrats  are  commit- 
ted X  maintainint  reproductive  options  for 
wometi  and  their  families. 

Bailaing  upon  uur  efforts  in  the  last  Con- 
tress,  It  is  our  intention  to  review  reforms  in 
both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  payment  sys- 
tems, as  we'l  as  affordable  and  adequate 
health  insurance  coverage  for  all  Americans, 
mcluding  individuals,  families  and  small 
business. 

Finally,  we  will  continue  to  address  the  ur- 
gent need  for  long  term  care  for  both  elderly 
and  disabled  Americans  durine  the  two  ses- 
sions of  this  Congress. 

We  can  provide  better  health  care  at  less 
cost.  We  must  learn  to  do  more  with  less. 

X-'arly  30  million  Americans  cannot  read. 
write  and  compute  at  an  eight  grade  level. 
Wuhbi  the  next  10  years,  nearly  thirty  per- 
cent of  today's  jobs  will  disappear,  and  a 
large  percentage  will  not  require  four  years 
of  higher  eduction.  Reform  and  accountabil- 
ity in  our  nation's  schools  is  imperative,  as 
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is  the  greater  accountability  of  television  in 
the  public  interest. 

Early  childhood  health  and  education  ini- 
tiatives, such  as  nutrition  and  literacy,  are 
critical  to  improved  American  strength.  We 
must  ensure  that  American  students  receive 
a  high  quality  education  and  that  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  higher  eduction  and  the 
burden  this  Imposes  on  middle  income  fami- 
lies will  be  addressed  so  that  our  country  can 
compete  in  the  global  economy. 

In  its  determination  to  set  education  as 
one  of  its  highest  priorities  in  the  Congress, 
Senate  democrats  intend  to  insure  that  edu- 
cational goals  are  defined  and  that  an  honest 
assessment  of  our  deficiencies  and  our  pro- 
grams t»ward  meeting  those  goals  is  pro- 
vided to  the  people.  It  is  also  our  intent  to 
clarify  and  monitor  the  standards  by  which 
these  goals  are  measured. 

We  know  that  merely  throwing  money  at 
this  problem  will  not  work.  Government 
needs  to  support,  not  obstruct,  efforts  of  par- 
ents, tetchers,  and  community  leaders  who 
are  struggling  at  local  restructuring  efforts. 
Of  the  many  goals  to  be  addressed,  one 
which  will  receive  special  priority  will  be  the 
long  term  elimination  of  illiteracy.  Much 
more  mpst  be  done  to  prepare  students  for 
school.  »nd  help  them  stay  there.  We  must 
challenge  our  educational  system  to  involve 
parents  more  pro-actively  in  their  children's 
education,  both  at  school  and  in  the  home. 

Access  to  both  vocational  and  higher  edu- 
cation Will  receive  special  attention  in  the 
102nd  Congress.  The  reauthorization  and  en- 
hancem.ant  of  current  federal  efforts  in  both 
areas  will  receive  both  careful  scrutiny  and 
significant  support. 

Finallj.  special  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  establishing  a  youth  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem in  our  schools  which  specifically  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  those  high  school  stu- 
dents wlio  do  not  go  to  college  in  order  to 
properly  prepare  them  to  meet  the  demand 
for  skilled  labor  markets. 

For  children  and  families — by  understand- 
ing the  impending  social  calamity,  by  re- 
sponding with  the  full  utilization  of  the  pol- 
icy tools  available,  and  bv  searching  for  new 
ones. 

There  ire  some  sixty-four  million  children 
in  the  Utited  States.  At  current  dependency 
rates,  sixteen  million,  or  one-quarter,  will  be 
on  welfare  before  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen.  For  minorities,  the  projwrtion 
wi'l  be  one-half  Children  now  make  up  the 
largest  proportion  of  poor  persons  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  equivalent  in  our 
history  W)  such  a  number  or  such  a  propor- 
tion. 

Much  of  this  is  new.  This  circumstance  was 
not  as  recognized  during  the  era  of  the  New 
Deal,  a  half  century  ago,  nor  during  the  era 
of  the  Geeat  Society,  a  quarter  century  ago. 
It  marks  the  emergence  of  a  new  issue  in  so- 
cial policy.  The  issue  of  dependency.  It  is 
necesary  to  force  ourselves  to  recognize  just 
how  suddenly  this  has  come  upon  us.  The  de- 
fining criterion  of  dependency  is  family 
structure. 

These  »re  the  signs  that  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's children  and  our  nation's  very  future  are 
at  risk.  Moreover,  all  but  the  most  affiuent 
families  In  America  have  experienced  signifi- 
cant economic  pressures  since  the  mld-1970's. 
Stagnation  in  wages  for  working  parents,  the 
rise  in  single-parent  households,  and  the  es- 
calating costs  of  living  have  all  made  It 
more  difficult  for  families  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren. 

Poverty  is  by  uo  means  the  only  "culprit" 
in  the  pifeblems  of  children.  Drugs,  depres- 
sion,   poor   educational    performance,    inad- 
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equate health  care,  and  other  dangers  affect 
children  throughout  our  society,  they  are 
the  result  of  many  factors  In  and  out  of  the 
home. 

Actions  must  be  taken  to  support  children 
by  helping  families  to  become  econorrically 
secure.  Leadership  and  resources  must  be  in- 
vested in  giving  all  children  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  education,  health  care,  sup- 
port, and  values  they  need  to  become  fully 
productive  citizens  and  workers. 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  introduced 
a  wholly  new  concept  to  address  the  chang- 
ing family  structure-based  on  a  new  social 
contract.  Dependent  mothers  were  to  ex- 
change effort  for  assistance.  Th?y  must  be 
enabled  to  work  and  expected  to  work.  Most 
married  mothers  of  young  children  are  now 
in  the  work  force.  Absent  fathers  must  be  re- 
quired to  provide  child  support.  Child  health 
services — Medicaid — must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  place  while  mothers  make  the  tran- 
sition to  the  world  of  work. 

To  grow  up  successfully,  children  neea  at- 
tention ana  support  at  every  stage  of  devel- 
opment. Parents  hold  the  first  and  foremost 
responsibility  for  children:  government,  em- 
ployers, the  media,  and  the  community  also 
have  a  critical  role  to  play.  All  woiking  fam- 
ilies in  America  should  have  access  to  safe 
and  affordable  child  care  in  the  setting  of 
their  choice.  \^orking  parents  should  be  as- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  balance  work  and 
fannly  responsibilities.  For  example,  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  job  protection  must  be 
available  to  care  for  a  newborn  or  a  child 
who  is  ill. 

Adequate  prenatal  care  and  special  empha- 
slj  upon  the  reed  to  provide  all  children  ac- 
cess to  adequate  nutrition,  full  immuniza- 
tion against  childhood  diseases  and  nec- 
essary health  care  must  be  secured.  Finally, 
greater  access  to  proven  concepts  such  as 
\V^C  and  Readstart.  deserve  stiong  support. 

It  is  now  the  task  of  the  national,  state, 
and  local  governments  and  private  agencies 
throughout  the  land  to  make  this  effort 
work.  We  pledge  to  do  just  that.  We  under- 
stand that  a  social  calamity  which  has  taken 
a  near  generation  to  come  about  will  take  a 
near  generation  to  remed.v.  We  have  shown 
thiS  er.du-aiice  in  the  past-  we  will  now, 

Wfc  also  serve  the  childi-en  and  families  of 
.'■.mericr.  by  ensuring  that  they  have  decent, 
safe.  E^dequato  Housing.  Ignoring  the  need  for 
public  housing,  and  failing  to  encourage  pri- 
vate bousing  development  have  been  a  dis- 
service to  both  our  nations  children  and 
theii  I'amilies. 

There  are  Tiillions  of  children  on  our 
itreei-s  today  who  have  been  >.err-.biy  hurt  by 
this  social  convulsion  and  must  be  helped. 
Tlie  fi/st  task  of  any  soci'^ty  is  to  create  citi- 
zens. We  are  n^r  doing  that  today  for  a  quar- 
ter of  our  children. 

In  aemocracv  .  .  by  returning  citizen  in- 
Huence  to  politics  through  a  limit  on  total 
political  spending,  ethics  reforms,  and  limi- 
tations on  special  interests. 

A  Senator  must  raise  over  fifty  thcusand 
dol'a/s  rer  month  ever."  month  of  his  or  her 
SIX  yeai'  .-em  just  to  meet  the  ave-'ape  cost 
of  re-election.  In  just  over  oup  decade  (1976- 
88)  Doliticai  icticn  comrr.ittec  contributions 
soai'ed  f;-om  fifteen  percent  to  thirty-three 
percent  of  all  contributions  in  congressional 
campaigns.  Since  1956.  broadcasting  costs 
have  j'_r.iped  from  six  percent  to  eighty  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  contested  campaigns. 

In  tlie  102nd  Congress.  Senate  Democrats 
ha'e  proposed  tough,  practical  laws  to  create 
comprehensive  campaign  re''orm.  The  only 
way  to  get  at  the  core  problem  in  campaign 
finance  is  by  setting  a  limit  on  total  spend- 


ing. Such  a  limit  is  the  central  feature  of  our 
campaign  reform  plan  and  must  be  a  major 
component  of  any  serious  reform  proposal 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Broadcast  costs  are  by  far  the  biggest  out- 
lay in  every  serious  campaig-n.  Through 
vouchers  andor  reduced  cost  time,  we  pro- 
pose both  to  ease  these  costs  and  to  encour- 
age compliance  with  the  spending  limits 
which  lie  at  the  core  of  our  plan. 

Political  action  committees,  though  ini- 
tially proposed  as  a  way  to  limit  the  influ- 
ence of  large  donors,  have  at  times  been  too 
dominant  an  influence  in  the  process.  Senate 
Democrats  will  continue  to  seek  the  elimi- 
nation of  undue  influence  from  both  large 
donors  as  well  as  political  action  committees 
in  the  102nd  Congress. 

in  the  fight  against  crime  ...  by  ensuring 
that  cur  police  and  prosecutors  have  the 
tools  they  need  to  bring  criminals  to  justice, 
by  seeking  ways  to  prevent  crime,  by  provid- 
ing that  crime  v'ctims  are  treated  fairly,  and 
by  educating  our  young  about  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  plague  of  crime  remains  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's major  problems.  Every  nineteen  sec- 
onds, another  violent  crime  takes  place. 
Every  three  seconds,  there  is  another  prop- 
erty crime.  The  number  of  murders  in  our 
nation's  cities  is  increasing  dramatically. 
And  the  planue  of  drug  abuse  continues  to 
infest  our  entire  country. 

The  crirne  statistics  are  appalling,  but  to 
some  they  fail  to  convey  the  very  real 
human  misery  behind  the  numbers.  Real  peo- 
ple are  getting  killed  around  our  country. 
Each  has  a  history;  most  have  family  and 
loved  ones  left  behind. 

The  fight  against  crime  and  drug  abuse 
must  be  a  top  national  priority.  And  the  men 
and  women  who  wage  that  fight  should  know- 
that  their  calling  is  as  noble  as  any  in  our 
society  Just  like  our  brave  soldiers  abroad. 
police  officers  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
their  comniunity.  Tliey  deserve  the  natioris 
support. 

To  assist  local  police  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  Senate  Democrats  will  provide  finan- 
cial and  ether  support  for  state  and  local  law 
enforcempnt.  increase  the  number  of  FBI  and 
DEA  drUfTfighting  agents,  develop  innovative 
approaches  to  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention,  advocate  touf.h  enforcement  of 
federal  laws,  ensure  tnat  victims  get  ade- 
quate as:-istance.  ana  set  an  example  o''  lead- 
ership Tor  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Senate 
Democrats  support  continuing  strong,  anti- 
crime  and  arti-drag  legislation  which  deals 
with  the  ever  pressing  drug  use.  including 
education.  rehabi'itaJon.  and  enforcement. 
Along  this  line,  the  Democrats  support  all  or 
majcr  portions  of  the  Biden  Anti-Cr:mo  and 
Drug  Control  Act  of  1991.  the  Outlav,-  Street 
and  Motorcycle  Gang  Control  Act  of  1991, 
arid  t'r?  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  1991. 

Fin<iHy.  this  year's  reauthorization  of  the 
7amily  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
AcL  vill  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
ciplined, coordinated  response  on  the  part  of 
federal,  state  and  local  governmentf  to  the 
erowi-ng  scourge  of  domestic  violence  against 
woi.ien  and  children. 

AV.-.RICAS  RESOURCE.S 

In  energy  ...  by  building  a  comprehonsive 
policy  to  end  deoendence  on  foreign  oil  and 
b.v  conserving  our  precious  resources. 

For  ten  years  we  have  had  no  energy  pol- 
icy. As  a  result,  our  nation  is  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  than  at  any  time  in 
its  histOi-y.  Japan  and  West  Germany  both 
now  produce  about  twice  as  much  GNP  per 
unit  of  energy  as  we  do.  Our  reliance  upon 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  given  'by 


the  Administration  as  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  the  war  with  Iraq. 

During  the  102nd  Congress,  Senate  Demo- 
crats will  forge  a  comprehensive  energy 
strategy,  including  the  development  of  do- 
mestic resources,  aggressive  elTorts  to  en- 
courage viable  energy  alternatives,  and  a  na- 
tional plan  to  conserve  effectively  the  en- 
ergy we  use  today.  Our  strategy  also  will  re- 
duce environmentally  harmful  emissions, 
such  as  greenhouse  gases,  acid  rain  precur- 
sors and  local  air  pollutants. 

The  importance  of  new  conservation  ef- 
forts must  and  will  be  underscored  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Democratic  Conference's 
energy  policy.  The  federal  government  must 
first  set  an  example  and  then  set  a  policy  to 
promote,  and  in  some  cases,  mandate,  tough 
new  conservation  and  energy  efficient  initia- 
tives in  transportation,  utility,  and  building 
sectors. 

Environmentally  sound  exploration  and 
production  of  both^  domestic  oil  and  natural 
gas  will  be  strongly  supported.  Continued 
use  of  coal  will  be  enhanced  through  the  de- 
velopment of  clean  coal  technologies. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  continued  efforts 
to  pursue  alternative  energy  development  is 
critical  to  a  national  plan.  Through  the  uti- 
lization of  new  technology  and  research,  fi- 
nancial incentives,  and  nationally  coordi- 
nated plans,  renewable  energy  policy  can  and 
will  play  an  increasingly  important  role. 
This  energy-  strategy  will  emphasize  cost- 
shared  demonstration  of  the  most  promising 
technologies  in  solar,  wind,  geothermal  and 
biomass  energy,  as  well  as  resetu-ch  on  hy- 
drogen and  other  future  energy  sources. 

And  in  the  environment  ...  by  building 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  past  two  years. 

EPA  has  missed  most  of  the  deadlines 
under  the  Superfund  law.  We  lose  more  than 
500.000  acres  of  wetlands  every  year.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  operating  landfills  will  be  shut 
down  in  the  next  five  years.  Thirty  percent 
of  our  nation's  lakes,  rivers  and  estuaries 
cannot  support  uses  such  as  swimming  or 
fishing. 

A  major  legislative  goal  will  be  to  reau- 
thorize and  strengthen  existing  laws  to  pro- 
tect our  water,  ensuring  our  water  is  safe 
and  free  from  contaminants.  It  is  also  our  in- 
tent to  examine  carefully  current  efforts  to 
address  our  solid  waste  problem.  Every  at- 
tempt must  be  made  to  coordinate  the  effort 
at  every  level  of  government  with  special 
emphasis  in  providing  local  authorities 
ample  assistance  in  meeting  our  national 
foals.  We  intend  to  move  aggressively  on  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites  at  federal 
facilities. 

.Senate  Democrats  will  also  work  to  make 
the  U.S.  a  leader  in  the  efforts  of  the  inter- 
nation::]  community  to  combat  global  warm- 
ing and  ozone  depletion,  to  protect  the 
world's  oceans,  and  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  rainforests  and  other  areas  important 
to  the  earth's  biological  diversity,  to  the 
conservation  of  wildlife,  and  to  the  mainte- 
nar.ce  of  a  healthy  and  functional  global  en- 
vironment. 

Recognizing  the  linkage  between  global  en- 
vironmental degradation  and  population 
growth,  we  will  work  to  rebuild  America's 
legacy  of  leadership  in  international  family 
planning  programs  and  the  effort  to  provide 
universal  access  to  voluntary  family  plan- 
•  ning  services  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  'V\'ith  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PREGIDIMG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator irom  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ROCKE- 
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HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

In  Mason  County.  WV,  Mr.  President. 
there  is  an  older  couple  who  live  by 
themselves.  The  husband,  who  is  in  his 
early  sixties,  has  had  three  heart  at- 
tacks. Every  single  bone  and  muscle  m 
his  body  is  imm.obilized.  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  his  tongue.  But  he  cannot 
use  his  tongue  to  talk,  in  that  his 
throat  does  not  work.  His  wife.  Millie. 
cares  for  him  and  has  been  doing  so  foi- 
the  last  7  years.  There  is  no  long-term 
care  policy  available  to  that  m.an  to 
help  him  and  to  help  his  wife  who  is 
being  financially,  psycholcgioaily.  and 
physically  devastated  by  the  experi- 
ence, loving  though  it  is.  of  taking  care 
of  her  husband  24  hours  a  day. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  long-term 
care  policy  in  this  country. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  a  couple  that 
we  talked  with  In  Minnesota  during  the 
course  of  the  Pepper  Comm.ission.  The 
woman  was  pregnant,  felr  labor  pains 
coming,  went  to  her  local  hospital  with 
her  hut;band  to  deliver  her  child.  She 
did  not,  however,  have  any  health  in- 
surance and  therefore  had  no  health  in- 
surance card.  She  was  turned  away. 
They  told  her  to  drive  85  miles  down 
the  road  to  a  public  nospital  where  she 
would  be  able  to  deliver  ner  baby. 

She  and  her  husband  did  that,  but  the 
baby  was  born  on  the  way  during  the 
trip.  Because  of  lack  of  oxygen  and 
lack  of  care;  the  baby  died 

If  you  were  to  hear  that  woman  ui 
her  husband  talk  about  the  need  "for  ac- 
cess to  health  care  in  this  country.  Mr. 
President,  you  would  get  an  an.-.wer  of 
extraordinary  strength  and  anger. 

I  was  grateful  to  hear  the  President 
last  night  ■•call  on  the  Congress  to 
move  forward  aggressively  on  our  do- 
mestic front."  I  could  not  agree  more. 
The  question,  of  course,  i;,  what 
should  our  domestic  agenda  be"  What 
are  the  greatest  threats  within  our  own 
borders?  What  are  our  priorities? 

The  Democrats  in  Congress  have  a 
very  clear  vision  for  America,  and  are 
ready  to  work  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  the 
President  to  tackle  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  country. 

Of  the  many  challenges  facing  our  fu- 
ture, the  health  care  crisis  looms  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  urgent  of 
all.  Health  care  costs  are  rising  to  in- 
tolerable levels.  Crushing  Am.erica's 
families,  businesses,  and  government 
at  all  levels.  Gaps  are  widening,  result- 
ing in  over  33  million  Americans  with- 
out any  health  insurance.  One  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  is  that  over  8  mal- 
lion  of  our  Nation's  children  have  no 
health  coverage.  These  are  children 
who  don't  go  to  the  doctor  when  they 


develop  an 
ture. 

Democrats  have  been  urging  action 
for  a  long  time  to  take  on  these  prob- 
lenrifc,  and  want  to  .-,olve  them  deci- 
sively and  now. 

Wjhile  the  Reagan  and  then  Bush  ad- 
miitstrations  have  focused  their  ener- 
gieai  on  cutting  Medicare,  the  National 
Heaith  Service  Corps,  community 
health  centers,  and  other  vital  pro- 
grams, the  Democrats  have  stood  up 
timt  and  time  again  and  said  "no"— 
theae  are  the  programs  that  care  for 
our  people  and  give  our  families,  elder- 
ly, ind  children  access  to  basic  health 
cara. 

Wiiile  the  White  House  continues  to 
hid^  behind  task  force  after  task  force. 
hut  Still  refuses  to  offer  any  proposals 
for  jnajor  health  tare  reform.  Demo- 
crat^ are  working  on  real  and  meaning- 
steps  to  expand  access  and  long- 
care  protection  to  our  people, 
(ample:  The  Democrats  led  the 
re  last  year,  and  we  succeeded  in 
ing  landmark  measures  ro  expand 
Icaid  to  cover  every  poor  child  in 
Amdrica — a  vital  investment  in  our  Na- 
tionfs  future:  to  provide  desperately 
needed  home  care  to  some  of  our  most 
de.-^ai-ving  seniors:  and  to  put  an  end  to 
abui?s  m  Medigap  policies  that  were 
robbjinj^  our  elderly  blind. 

With  deep  pride.  I  chaired  the  Pepper 
Com^nission.  that  has  spelled  out  a 
comprehensive  blueprint  for  action  to 
brint  aoout  universal  health  care  and 
longj-term  care  protection  for  all  of  our 
citiins. 

WBen  the  President's  budget  arrived 
last  I  month,  once  again,  the  ax  was 
aim#d  at  Medicare.  But  still,  after  2 
yeait  of  being  in  office,  this  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  lay  out  any  plan, 
any  jbiueprint.  any  specific  agenda  to 
respind  to  the  health  care  crisis.  No 
plan!  to  cut  costs,  to  expand  access,  to 
buil(|  a  long-term  care  system.. 

Health  care  reform  is  America's 
agemia.  and  that  is  precisely  why  it  is 
the  fem^ocrats'  agenda.  So,  when  the 
President  says,  let  o  move  aggressively 
on  the  domestic  front,  we  the  Demo- 
crats, say— yes.  we  are  ready.  There  are 
no  easy  solutions  or  answers,  and  you 
won  t  see  us  hide  'oehind  slogans  or'ex- 
.-•jsea  lor  real  solutions  for  Americans. 
Thercr  are  tough  choices  to  make  to 
solve  the  health  care  problems  before 
us.  Leadership  from  the  Ova;  Office  is 
needed,  and  we  welcome  It.  But  if  we 
continue  to  hear  the  sounds  of  silence. 
I  can  a.ssure  the  American  people  that 
Dem.ocrats  are  marching  forward  to 
build  the  support  and  offer  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  solve  the  health  care  cri- 
sis. We  are  moving  aggressively,  and 
are  absolutely  determined  to  enter  the 
21st  century  as  a  nation  that  provides 
access  to  affordable  health  care  to  all 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  up 
to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Akaka  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  590  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  ■■  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  up 
to  5  minutes. 

CHIMK  CO.NTROL:  A  DOMESTIC  .IC.E.ND.^  PRIORITY 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.    I 

Mr.  President,  in  his  address  last 
night  Oo  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 
President  Bush  described  his  domestic 
agenda  priorities.  All  Americans  share 
in  the  pride  the  President  evinced  last 
night  and  the  great  victory  we  have 
won  in  .the  Persian  Gulf.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated the  strength  and  courage  of 
America  to  resist  aggression.  Now  the 
President  has  indicated  that  he  will 
commie  a  portion  of  the  great  popu- 
larity ajid  political  strength  brought  to 
his  office  toward  the  meeting  of  an 
equally  challenging  agenda  of  concerns 
here  in  America. 

The  President  outlined  an  ambitious 
schedule  for  consideration  of  major 
legislative  items.  I  was  pleased  that 
one  of  those  goals  he  prioritized,  a  goal 
that  ha  called  to  be  met  within  the 
next  100  days,  was  passage  of  an  effec- 
tive set  of  crime  control  measures. 

The  pJague  of  crime  continues  to  be 
one  of  our  Nations  major  problems. 
Every  19  seconds  in  this  Nation.  Mr. 
President,  another  violent  crime  takes 
place.  The  niimber  of  murders  in  our 
Nation's  cities  is  increasing  dramati- 
cally. The  plague  of  drug  abuse  contin- 
ues to  infest  our  entire  country,  from 
the  board  rooms  to  the  classrooms, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  of  our 
communities. 

The  democratic  congressional  lead- 
ership has  recognized  the  need  to  deal 
with  the  root  causes  of  crime,  such  as 
economic  stagnation,  discrimination, 
and  isolation,  as  well  as  holding  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  their  actions. 
Democrats  will  not  be  permissive  on  ei- 
ther the  causes  or  the  effects  of  crime. 
Under  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  we 
have  passed  sweeping  crime  control 
bills.  These  measures  address  some  of 
the  moBt  controversial  issues  that 
Members  of  Congress  must  consider: 
the  death  penalty,  habeas  corpus  re- 
form, the  exclusionary  rule,  and  as- 
sault weapons. 

The  100th  Congress  authorized  the 
use  of  the  military  in  the  war  on  drugs. 
I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Task  Force  4  based  on  Key  West,  FL, 
which  ig  responsible  for  coordinating 
military   Involvement   in    the   war   on 
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drugs  in  the  Caribbean   and  northern 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
success  just  as  the  President  reported 
on  success  and  victory  last  night  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that 
we  have  achieved  victory  in  our  war 
against  drugs  from  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary, but  I  will  say  that  the  effective 
use  of  military  personnel  and  capac- 
ities has  had  a  substantial  beneficial 
effect  in  reducing  the  flow  of  drugs 
from  that  part  of  the  world  through  the 
Caribbean  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for 
some  of  the  resources  which  contrib- 
uted to  that  success  and  which  were  re- 
moved from  the  region  in  order  to  sup- 
plement our  strength  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  be  returned  to  the  protection  of 
our  borders. 

Unfortunately,  the  101st  session  came 
to  a  close  before  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  could  reconcile  all  the  provi- 
sions in  their  respective  crime  control 
measures.  However,  we  will  not  let  the 
close  of  one  session  and  the  beginning 
of  another  stop  the  momentum  toward 
a  consensus  on  these  critical  issues. 
With  the  President's  good  faith  co- 
operation. Congress  can  enact  a  tough 
crime  control  program  which  supports 
and  compliments  the  efforts  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  House  and 
Senate  last  year.  Democrats  are  com- 
mitted to  ending  frivolous  and  repet- 
itive appeals  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
death.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  recon- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  panel 
appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist. 
chaired  by  former  Justice  Lewis  Pow- 
ell, which  has  given  us  a  clear  path  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  this  difficult 
issue,  an  issue  which  has  undercut 
many  citizens'  basic  regard  for  our  ju- 
dicial process. 

Democrats  are  committed  to  impos- 
ing the  toughest  penalties  to  mur- 
derers, drug  dealers,  rapist,  and  child 
abusers.  They  are  committed  to  the 
goals  of  the  Outlaw  Street  and  Motor- 
cycle Gang  Act  of  1991,  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Act  of  1991,  and  the  te- 
nets of  a  Biden  Anti-Crime  and  Drug 
Control  Act  of  1991. 

Democrats  are  committed  to  enact- 
ing laws  to  end  money  laundering 
crimes.  Senator  John  Kerry  has  re- 
introduced his  bill  allowing  regulators 
to  put  banks  out  of  business  under  cir- 
cumstances if  they  are  convicted  of 
money-laundering  crimes.  Effective, 
tough,  diplomatic  negotiations  by  the 
administration  will  be  required  to  im- 
plement the  international  initiatives 
required  under  money  laundering  and 
other  international  criminal  activities. 

Democrats  are  committed  to  giving 
the  courts  the  resources  they  need  to 
handle  drug-related  crimes  clogging 
our  court  system.  Last  session,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  enacted  legisla- 
tion providing  85  additional  seats  on 


the  Federal  bench  to  deal  with  the 
backlog  of  criminal  cases. 

I  regret  to  report.  Mr.  President,  that 
too  many  of  those  positions  continue 
to  be  unfilled.  In  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida, with  a  major  challenge  in  terms  of 
drug-related  crime,  we  have  31  Federal 
district  judgeships.  Of  those  31  judge- 
ships, 9.  or  over  29  percent,  are  vacant 
today. 

The  fight  against  crime  and  drug 
abuse  must  be  a  top  national  priority. 
The  men  and  women  who  wage  that 
fight  must  know  that  their  calling  is  as 
noble  as  any  in  our  society.  Just  like 
the  brave  soldiers  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  foreign  countries  police  offi- 
cers put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  their 
communities.  They  deserve  the  Na- 
tion's support.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship and  membership  of  Congress  will 
assure  that  they  receive  that  support. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senator  Adams  and  others  in  calling 
for  the  termination  of  all  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador unless  and  until  that  country  un- 
dertakes significant  human  rights  re- 
forms and  commits  itself  in  good  faith 
to  genuine  efforts  to  end  its  long  and 
brutal  civil  war. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  under- 
score the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  commend  Senator  Adams 
for  his  initiative. 

United  States  support  for  the  Salva- 
doran  military  during  the  past  10  years 
has  strengthened  the  Armed  Forces, 
but  done  nothing  to  end  the  continuing 
abuses  of  human  rights  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  past  decade,  more  than  72,000 
Salvadoran  civilians  have  been  victims 
of  political  killings.  Many  of  these  in- 
dividuals died  as  a  result  of  rebel  at- 
tacks. Two  American  servicemen  were 
killed  by  the  rebels  this  past  January 
in  a  particularly  vicious  crime. 

None  of  us  condones  these  rebel 
atrocities,  but  we  are  not  giving  U.S. 
aid  to  the  rebels.  We  have  given  aid  to 
the  government.  $4.4  billion  during  the 
course  of  the  past  11  years.  Throughout 
that  period  the  Government-backed 
death  squads  have  continued  to  flour- 
ish. It  is  time  to  say  enough. 

The  death  squads'  war  on  civilians 
has  changed  very  little  during  the  past 
decade,  and  the  U.S.  Government's  re- 
sponse to  death  squad  atrocities  has 
also  changed  little. 

In  1980.  Archbishop  Romero  was  as- 
sassinated while  celebrating  Mass.  The 
Government  of  El  Salvador  promised  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  killing, 
and  the  United  States  Government  is- 
sued a  harsh  warning  against  further 
murders  of  civilians.  Nonetheless. 
12.000  civilians  were  murdered  that 
year  in  political  violence.  No  one  was 
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ever  convicted  of  the  Romero — or  any 
other — murder. 

In  the  following  years.  El  Salvador 
became  increasingly  militarized.  With 
funding  from  the  United  States,  its 
armed  forces  grew  from  12,000  to  56.000 
troops.  As  the  military  undertook 
counterinsurgency  measures  to  root 
our  subversives,  the  death  toll  of  civil- 
ians continued  to  mount. 

Today,  after  a  decade  of  bloodshed 
and  U.S.  aid.  political  killings  of  civil- 
ians continue  unabated.  Yet,  not  one 
military  officer  has  been  convicted  of  a 
human  rights  violation.  Eteath  squad 
structures  remain  intact  and  military 
rule  remains  the  law  of  the  land,  de- 
spite the  tying  of  human  rights  condi- 
tions to  military  aid,  threats  of  re- 
duced aid.  and  numerous  warnings 
from  the  administration. 

The  Salvadoran  military  has  actively 
obstructed  the  investigation  of  the  1989 
murder  of  the  Jesuit  priests.  It  Is  in- 
creasingly unlikely  that  there  will  be  a 
just  resolution  of  that  case  or  any  of 
the  other  human  rights  cases  pending 
in  the  Salvadoran  judicial  system. 

Only  days  after  President  Bush  re- 
cently announced  his  intention  to  re- 
store the  suspended  m.ilitary  aid,  15 
Salvadoran  peasants  in  the  El  Zapote 
district  were  brutally  murdered  for  al- 
legedly collaborating  with  the  rebels. 
The  independent  newspaper  El  Di&iio 
Latino  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  offices  of  a  political  party  were 
bombed. 

Each  of  these  incidents  is  believed  to 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  military 
or  by  private  right  wing  groups  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  military.  Unit- 
ed States  Ambassador  William  Walker 
has  expressed  his  deep  concern  over 
these  incidents  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador. 

Last  week,  the  administration  indi- 
cated that  it  was  sending  the  Salva- 
doran military  a  strong  signal  in  con- 
nection with  the  prosecution  of  the 
Jesuit  case  and  other  extra  judicial 
killings.  Yet,  accompanying  that  sig- 
nal, was  a  promise  to  release  $42.5  mil- 
lion in  military  aid.  Some  signal. 

The  United  States  has  been  sending 
the  Salvadoran  military  this  kind  of 
mixed  signal  for  too  long.  It  is  time  for 
America  to  stop  sending  blood  money 
to  a  government  that  is  brutally  abus- 
ing the  fundamental  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  United  States  must  stop 
funding  military  killers  who  are  be- 
yond civilian  control,  above  the  law. 
and  ungoverned  by  El  Salvador's  own 
government. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  would  suspend  all  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993,  imless  the  President  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  certain  condi- 
tions had  been  met  and  Congress  en- 
acts a  resolution  releasing  the  funds. 

For  aid  to  be  restored,  the  Salva- 
doran Government  would  be  required 
to: 
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Bring  to  Justice  tbose  responsible  for 
ordering  and  carrying  out  the  murders 
of  the  Jesuit  priests: 

Pursue  all  legal  avenues  to  bring  to 
trial  those  responsible  for  the  1980  as- 
sassination of  Archibishop  Romero,  the 
1980  murder  of  U.S.  land  reform  con- 
sultants Michael  Hammer  and  Mark 
Pearlman,  and  the  1989  bombing  of  the 
Fenestras  headquarters; 

Place  the  Salvadoran  military  under 
the  control  of  the  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernment; 

Negotiate  in  good  faith  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  and  a  final  political  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict; 

Extend  internationally  recognized 
rights  to  Salvadoran  workers;  and 

End  the  assassinations  and  kidnap- 
ings  of  civilians. 

In  determining  whether  to  restore 
military  aid.  Congress  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  whether 
the  rebels  had  observed  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  and  pursued 
good-faith  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

This  legislation  would,  at  long  last. 
end  United  States  complicity  in  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  bloodshed  and  polit- 
ical violence  in  El  Salvador.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  it. 


ABSENCE  OF  SENATOR  STROM 
THURMOND 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  is  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  today,  Thursday, 
Ikfarch  7,  1991.  in  order  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Simons,  the 
wife  of  his  closest  friend.  Judge  Charles 
E.  Simons.  During  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Thurmond  has  always 
taken  his  duty  to  represent  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  seriously  and  has 
been  absent  from  Senate  business  only 
when  abflolately  necessary.  He  is  ab- 
sent today  because  of  his  strong  com- 
mitment to  a  close  personal  friend. 


BRUCE  S.  HOLLAND  OFFERS  HELP 
TO  FAMILIES  DISRUPTED  BY  WAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
inspiring  story  of  a  Rhode  Island  busi- 
nessman who  saw  the  needs  of  Rhode 
Island  families  whose  lives  were  dis- 
rupted by  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Bruce  S.  Holland,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Works  in  Providence. 
saw  a  "Today  Show"  segment  several 
weeks  ago  about  a  military  man  noti- 
fying a  family  that  a  loved  one  had 
died.  He  was  deeply  touched. 

He  thought  of  his  own  family,  safe  at 
home,  and  of  the  need  to  help  local 
liBmllies  whose  lives  have  been  dls- 
mpted  by  the  war.  At  this  point,  where 
many  would  have  shrugged  and  dis- 
mlased  the  plight  of  others  as  "not  my 
problem."  Bruce  acted. 

He  and  his  wife  formed  Rhode  Island- 
ers Aaaisting  Rhode  Islanders  [RIARI]. 


a  nonprofit  group  to  help  local  families 
disrupted  by  the  war.  His  wife,  Betsy, 
is  vice  president  of  RIARI.  The  group 
already  has  raised  $60,000  and  is  work- 
ing to  provide  money  for  housing,  food, 
and  medical  assistance. 

Holland  noted  that,  even  though  the 
war  is  over,  Rhode  Island  military  per- 
sonnel may  not  be  home  for  some  time 
and  their  families  continue  to  need 
help. 

Chice  the  troops  leave  the  gulf,  he 
said,  RIARI  will  turn  its  attention  to 
another  task:  "Giving  them  an  unfor- 
gettable welcome  home." 

We  in  Rhode  Island  are  proud  of 
Bruce  and  Betsy's  work  and  want  to 
share  their  inspiring  example.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  stoi-y  from 
today's  Providence  Journal.  "Families 
of  Troops  Offered  a  Hand."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

F.\MiLiE8  OF  Troops  Offered  a  H.\nd 
(By  S.  Robert  Chiapplnelll) 
PROVIDENCE. —Several  weeks  ago  Bruce  S. 
HoUand.  president  of  American  Chemical 
Works  on  Charles  Street,  saw  a  Today  TV 
show  segment  about  a  military  man  notify- 
ing a  family  that  a  loved  one  had  died. 

While  Holland  watched  the  program,  his 
two  sons,  Jeffrey.  10,  and  Matthew,  7,  slept  in 
their  home  at  21  Glen  Drive  on  Providence's 
East  Side. 

Their  father  stole  in,  looked  at  them, 
thought  of  the  scene  he  had  just  watched  and 
said  to  himself:  "My  God.  what  if  that  was 
one  of  my  kids?" 

Out  of  that  moment  grew  Rhode  Islanders 
Assieting  Rhode  Islanders,  a  nonprofit  group 
formed  to  help  local  families  disrupted  by 
the  war  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

.^6  a  press  conference  yesterday  at  the  Ar- 
morj-  of  Mounted  Commands  on  North  Main 
Street,  Holland  invited  families  who  have 
loved  ones  in  the  Gulf  region  and  are  in  need 
to  call  4&4-5188  for  assistance. 

RIARI  has  raised  160.000  and  will  provide 
money  for  housing,  food  and  medical  assist- 
ance. It  will  also  serve  as  a  conduit  for  other 
ser\1ces.  Calls  will  be  confidential,  Holland 
said,  and  no  repayment  will  be  expected. 

Tixe  group  is  assisting  a  woman  who  had  to 
move  out  of  her  apartment  because  she 
couldn't  afford  the  rent  after  her  husband 
was  Bent  to  the  Gulf  and  her  monthly  income 
dropped  $1,000,  Holland  said. 

Even  though  the  war  is  over.  Rhode  Island 
military  personnel  may  not  be  home  for 
some  time,  Holland  said,  and  their  families 
continue  to  need  help. 

Holland's  wife,  Betsy,  is  vice  president  of 
RIARI.  Fran  Z.  Slustky  is  secretary  and 
Cynthia  R.  Schwartz  is  treasurer. 

Yesterday  Holland  mentioned  that  he  had 
read  letters  from  those  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  that  a  constant  theme  was  con- 
cern for  families  here. 

He  praised  the  way  those  left  behind  have 
carried  on. 

One  of  his  employees,  Janet  Flebich  of  Riv- 
erside, has  a  son,  Steven  Laird,  who  is  a  pilot 
on  the  aircraft  carrier  Kennedy  in  the  Gulf. 
The  press  conference  drew  a  number  of  dig- 
nitaries. 

Lt,  Gov.  Roger  N.  Begin  said  the  organiza- 
tion's goal  to  help  other  Rhode  Islanders  la 
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typical  of  the  small  state.  "We  really  are 
like  a  fimlly,"  he  said. 

"It  is  a  fine  and  noble  thing  that  is  taking 
place  here  today,"  said  Secretary  of  State 
Kathleen  S.  Connell.  Her  son  has  been  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf  since  Dec.  4. 

Gen.  l^eas.  Anthony  J.  Solomon  and  Maj. 
Gen.  N.  Andre  Trudeau.  commander  of  the 
Rhode  Island  National  Guard,  also  praised 
the  new  organization. 

Hollaed  is  the  son  of  Marvin  Holland,  a 
prominent  businessman,  and  the  nephew  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Holland,  who  headed  the 
Rhode  bland  National  Guard  for  years. 

Both  his  father  and  uncle  will  join  him. 
Citizens  Bank  president  George  Graboys.  and 
others  on  a  selection  committee  that  will 
meet  at  least  weekly  to  chose  recipients. 
Holland  said. 

Applications  will  be  available  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  as  well  as  English,  he  said, 
and  RIARI  is  still  raising  money  to  answer 
needs. 

Once  the  troops  leave  the  Gulf.  Holland 
said,  RIARI  will  turn  its  attention  to  an- 
other front:  giving  them  an  unforgettable 
welcome  home. 


bRDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  12:15  under  my 
control,  and  that  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  Madigan  nomination  be  reduced 
to  15  minutes;  that  the  previous  imani- 
mous-oonsent  agreement  commence  at 
12:15  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  time 
for  morning  business  is  extended  to 
12:15  and  the  period  allocated  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Madigan  will  be  re- 
duced tx>  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  does 
that  mean  the  vote  on  the  Madigan 
nomination  will  be  at  12:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  for  up  to  7  minutes. 


THE  EDUCATION  BATTLE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  not 
only  for  yielding  to  me  but  for  his  lead- 
ership, and  that  of  Senator  Mitchell. 

We  are  starting  at  least  some  dialog 
on  some  of  the  important  issues — 
health  care,  crime,  and  others.  I  think 
that  is  extremely  important. 

Last  night  we  sensed,  as  we  all  sat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pride 
Americans  have  in  the  military  victory 
that  ottr  forces  joining  with  other  na- 
tions wtere  able  to  achieve  in  the  Mid- 
dle Eaat.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  now, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  also  winning 
the  battle  on  the  education  front  but 
you  know  that  is  not  correct,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  know  that  is  not 
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correct,  and  the  American  people  know 
that  is  not  correct. 

While  the  President's  speech  last 
night  understandably  was  preoccupied 
with  foreign  affairs,  there  was  only  one 
passing  reference  to  education,  on  the 
controversial  issue  of  choice.  We  have 
to  have  more  than  passing  references 
to  education  if  we  are  going  to  do  what 
we  ought  to  do  as  a  nation. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said, 
"Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no 
swifter  than  our  progress  in  education. 
The  human  mind  is  our  fundamental 
resource." 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  chal- 
lenges that.  Yet,  when  we  read  the  1985 
study  of  8th  graders  in  20  countries,  the 
study  found  U.S.  students  10th  in  arith- 
metic, 12th  in  algebra,  16th  in  geom- 
etry, 18th  in  measurements,  9th  in 
physics.  11th  in  chemistry,  last  in  biol- 
ogy, and  I  would  add  last  in  foreign 
language  study.  In  every  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  that  I  know  of. 
all  elementary  students  study  foreign 
languages.  In  the  United  States,  fewer 
than  1  percent  of  our  students  study 
foreign  languages. 

Senator  Kennedy,  who  chairs  our 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, has  introduced  Senate  bill  2  which 
sets  up  some  goals  and  takes  some  im- 
mediate steps.  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  on  education,  as  well  Sen- 
ator Pell,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee.  Senator  Kassebaum. 
We  have  to  do  better  as  a  nation.  We 
are  slipping.  In  fiscal  year  1949,  we 
spent  9  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
on  education.  Today,  we  are  spending  3 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget  on  edu- 
cation. No  one  can  suggest  our  needs 
have  diminished. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
President,  when  Senator  Byrd  spoke 
about  what  was  happening  over  a  10- 
year  period  to  our  appropriations.  I 
will  never  forget  that  speech.  It  showed 
we  are  not  making  the  kind  of  prior- 
ities we  ought  to  be  making. 

Some  people  say,  well,  we  are  No.  1  in 
education  expenditures  in  the  world. 
That  is  because  we  have  done  so  well  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  but  we 
are  slipping  even  in  that  area.  In  the 
laist  10  years,  the  average  cost — if  you 
take  out  the  inflation  factor — of  going 
to  an  independent  4-year  college  has 
gone  up  52  percent;  going  to  a  4-year 
public  school,  like  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  the  University  of  West 
Virginia,  has  gone  up  an  average  of  44 
percent.  Two-year  schools  have  gone  up 
an  average  of  18  percent.  Student  aid 
has  gone  down  an  average  of  3  percent. 
But  when  you  Uke  higher  education 
away  from  the  expenditures,  the  Unit- 
ed States  slips  down  to  14  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  what  we  spend 
on  education.  Senator  Kennedy  has  in- 
cluded in  Senate  bill  2,  a  proposal  I  au- 
thored that  says  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing on  literacy.  The  evidence  is  just 
overwhelming:     23    million    American 
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citizens,  adults,  are  functionally  illit- 
erate; 4  million  of  them  cannot  read 
their  names  in  block  print.  And  they 
are  all  around  us. 

I  had  the  experience  of  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy, 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  was  Dexter 
Manley,  and  he  got  a  lot  of  television 
coverage  in  this  area.  And  a  woman 
working  in  this  Capitol  who  all  of  us 
see— if  not  every  day,  almost  every 
day — came  up  to  me  and  said,  "You 
think  someone  could  help  me?"  I  said. 
"I  am  sure  someone  can." 

I  asked  a  member  of  my  staff  to  work 
with  her  and  then  every  once  in  a  while 
I  would  see  her,  and  she  said.  "I  am 
working  on  it." 

One  day  as  I  was  walking  through  the 
Capitol  I  saw  her  about  30  feet  away.  I 
waved  and  she  waved  back  and  smiled. 
Then  she  did  something  else.  Only  she 
and  I  knew  how  significant  it  was.  She 
held  up  a  book.  I  will  never  forget  that. 

We  have  to  give  that  opportunity  to 
her  and  to  other-^  Let  me  tell  you  that 
was  a  thrill  to  hold  up  that  book. 

We  have  to  do  better. 

The  President  called  a  summit  meet- 
ing of  Governors  to  do  something  about 
education.  The  President  basically  said 
to  the  Governors,  "You  do  something 
about  education."  Now  they  have  set 
up  some  goals.  The  President  spoke  to 
us  last  year  in  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and  said  by  the  year  2000  we  want  to  be 
No.  1  in  arithmetic,  and  he  went  down 
that  list  saying  this  is  where  I  want 
American  students  to  be. 

But  let  me  tell  you  where  we  are 
headed  unless  something  happens.  We 
are  not  only  not  going  to  be  No.  1;  we 
are  going  to  slip  further  behind  That 
is  where  we  are  headed. 

If  we  can  have  a  summit  meeting  of 
Governors  on  education,  why  can't  we 
have  a  summit  meeting  right  here  in 
Washington  of  Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, the  President,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  let  us  get  an 
agenda  right  here  at  the  national  level 
on  education.  We  can  do  better,  my 
friends. 

The  goals  that  have  been  established 
by  the  Governors,  I  applaud.  But  there 
is  a  committee  that  is  going  to  review 
our  progress  toward  those  goals,  and  it 
is  unfortunately  controlled  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  is  going  to  come  in  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  1992  and  give  us  a  re- 
port. And  we  know  what  that  report  is 
going  to  say. 

Senator  Bingaman,  as  part  of  Senate 
bill  2,  has  said  let  us  get  an  independ- 
ent group  to  look  at  this.  If  we  want  to 
change  the  date  for  the  report,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  that  is  fine.  I  do  not 
speak  for  Senator  Bingaman  who  is 
certainly  a  thoughtful  addition  to  our 
Education  Subcommittee  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  reality  is  we  are 
slipping  in  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
education.   If  we  are  slipping  in  edu- 


cation, we  are  slipping  as  a  nation.  We 
can  do  better  and  we  have  to  do  better. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  time. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATION  OF  EDWARD  R.  MAD- 
IGAN  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed in  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Edward  R.  Madigan 
to  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Edward  R.  Madigan  of  Illinois  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  between  now  and  12:30  is 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  because  of  the  extra  time 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  others,  the  managers  and  I 
will  no  longer  have  a  half  an  hour.  We 
have  about  9  minutes;  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
of  that  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
worked  with  Ed  Madigan  on  farm  pol- 
icy for  many  years  and  I  know  he  is  a 
tough  but  fair  and  openminded  legisla- 
tor. We  have  met  several  times  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  although  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is  well  qualified  to  be  the 
next  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  also 
know  there  will  be  issues  on  which  we 
will  disagree. 

As  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Madigan  at 
his  confirmation  hearing  just  2  days 
ago,  there  are  several  issues  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about. 

First,  dairy  farmers  are  now  facing  a 
crisis  today.  In  the  past  6  months, 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  have  seen  a 
20-percent  drop  in  milk  prices.  If  this  is 
not  reversed,  we  may  lose  many  of  our 
family  farms.  The  solution  is  a  long- 
term  supply  management  program, 
which  according  to  the  farm  bill,  USDA 
must  develop  with  Congress.  I  told  Mr. 
Madigan  it  is  vital  to  the  entire  dairy 
industry  that  we  work  together  to 
enact  a  supply  management  program 
that  provides  farmers  with  a  decent  in- 
come and  consumers  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk. 

Second,  on  GATT,  I  have  been  briefed 
by  the  President  and  Ambassador  Hills 
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on  the  future  of  the  GATT  negrotia- 
tions.  The  President  told  us  that  he 
win  request  an  extension  of  the  fast- 
track  authority  for  GATT.  I  see  no  rea- 
son, at  this  time,  to  support  fast  track 
until  the  administration  is  willing 
firmly  to  commit  to  provide  income 
protection  to  American  farmers  hurt 
by  GATT.  I  will  continue  to  push  Mr. 
Madigan  and  the  administration  to 
provide  that  much-needed  protection. 

Third,  on  a  number  of  programs  cre- 
ated in  the  farm  bill — including  " 'farms 
for  the  future'"  and  organic  certifi- 
cation— I  am  concerned  that  USD  A  is 
moving  too  slowly  in  developing  regu- 
lations mandated  by  the  1990  farm 
bill — regulations  we  both  worked  hard 
to  enact.  I  trust  that  with  new  leader- 
ship at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
these  new  initiatives  will  move  forward 
more  quickly. 

Finally,  I  told  Mr.  Madigan  that  I 
view  this  change  in  leadership  at  USDA 
as  a  rare  opportunity  to  take  stock  in 
Its  accomplishments,  but  also  to  assess 
plans  and  goals  for  the  future — a  future 
that  concerns  all  of  us. 

In  1985,  when  the  farm  bill  was  under 
consideration,  those  involved  in  the  de- 
bate— or  even  interested  in  its  out- 
come— were  largely  members  of  tradi- 
tional agricultural  groups.  Today. 
Americans  are  now  paying  closer  at- 
tention to  agriculture.  Consumers  are 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  their 
food  and  the  protection  of  their  envi- 
ronment and  about  the  nutrition  of 
those  in  their  community. 

All  of  us  want  ED  Madigan's  USDA 
to  live  up  to  the  promise  of  the  1990 
farm  bill — that  sound  agricultural  and 
environmental  policy  can  be  combined 
in  a  way  that  makes  sense  for  farmers 
and  the  American  public. 

I  retain  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  our  side  have  in  this 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  confirmation  of  Ed  Mad- 
igan as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ed  is 
a  fellow  midwesterner,  a  successful 
businessman.  an  outstanding 

leglslattor,  and  a  prime  architect  of 
U.S.  agricultural  policy. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  have  done 
more  than  ED  Madigan  to  make  Amer- 
ican farm  policy  responsive  to  chang- 
ing world  markets,  while  maintaining 
reasonable  income  supports.  His  leader- 
ship of  House  Republicans  in  the  1983 
and  1990  farm  bills  was  thoughtful,  pro- 
fessional, and  articulate.  These  same 
adjectives  also  describe  the  dealings  we 
in  the  Senate  have  always  had  with  Ed. 

ED  Madigan  has  run  the  Yellow-Lin- 
coln Taxi  Co.  and  served  in  the  Illinois 


House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  1972.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  addition  to  his  service  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

To  the  office  to  which  President  Bush 
has  nominated  him,  ED  brings  several 
qualities  that  are  invaluable  to  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  The  ability 
to  seek  consensus  without  sacrificing 
principle;  the  quality  of  calm  judgment 
in  the  midst  of  competing  and  insistent 
interests;  a  detailed  knowledge  of  U.S. 
agriculture  and  the  Government's  role 
therein;  an  appreciation  of  the  increas- 
ingly globalized  market  in  which  U.S. 
farmers  and  agribusinessmen  must  op- 
erate. 

The  President  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing choice  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  agreed,  reporting 
the  nomination  favorably  yesterday  by 
unanimous  voice  vote.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  nomination,  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleated  to  provide  my  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  supporting  ED  Madigan  as 
the  President's  nominee  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Having  known 
and  worked  with  ED  for  many  years,  I 
know  the  qualifications  that  he  brings 
to  the  job.  He  will  undoubtedly  put  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  agricultural 
policy  to  work  as  a  pragmatic  and 
hard-working  leader  for  American  agri- 
culture. And  from  listening  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  colleagues  while  ED 
was  before  the  committee,  there  is 
widespread  appreciation  of  his  quali- 
fications and  capabilities. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Ed  on  many  pieces  of  legislation 
and  on  several  farm  bills.  He  has  an  un- 
blemished reputation  for  knowing  the 
issues,  listening,  and  working  with 
conflicting  parties  in  order  to  find  a 
workable  compromise.  I'm  sure  those 
attributes  will  come  into  play  as  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  work 
together  on  the  implementation  of  the 
1990  farm  bill,  the  consideration  of  an 
agreement  in  the  General  Agreement  of 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  other  important 
issues. 

Representing  an  agricultural  district 
in  east-central  Illinois.  Ed  has  been  a 
long-time  voice  for  agriculture  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  Though 
not  a  farmer  by  trade,  as  many  past 
Secretaries  have  been,  there  can  be  no 
arguing  that  he  knows  what  agri- 
culture does  and  doesn't  need  as  much 
as  anyone.  The  very  real  needs  of 
American  farmers,  rural  communities, 
and  rural  lives  have  long  been  a  prior- 
ity to  Ed,  and  he  also  recognizes  the 
role  of  agriculture  in  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing global  economy.  These  ideals,  and 
the  recognition  that  fiscal  constraints 
will  play  an  important  role  in  shaping 
the  direction  of  future  policies,  make 
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Ed  a  natural  choice  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

I  wottld  close  by  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me,  and  the  unanim.ous 
support  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, in  supporting  Ed  as  the  next 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  will  pro- 
vide invaluable  leadership  and  insight 
for  agriculture  during  his  tenure,  and  I 
commend  President  Bush  for  selecting 
such  a  distinguished  colleague  for  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  how  much  time  remains. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ha$  2  minutes.  18  seconds. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  have  a  minute  and 
whatever  time  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois wants? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Whatever  anybody 
wants  i3  OK  by  m.e. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  for  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Edward  R. 
Madigan. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  ED 
Madigan  for  almost  30  years.  Through- 
out his  career,  first  as  a  State  legisla- 
tor, beginning  in  1966,  and  then,  since 
1972,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Ed  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  effective  leader.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  he  will  provide  this  same 
outstanding  service  for  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  as  he  has  provided  for  his 
constituents  in  Illinois  over  the  years. 

Ed  is  an  honest,  hardworking,  and 
talented  individual  whose  personal  in- 
tegrity is  beyond  reproach.  While  his 
loyalty  to  the  President  is  unques- 
tioned, he  has  proven  himself  to  be  one 
who  will  contribute  his  own  opinions 
and  beliefs  in  matters  of  policy. 

Ed  Madigan  has  been  a  major  archi- 
tect of  agriculture  and  food  policy.  He 
brings  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  tre- 
mendous base  of  knowledge.  He  has  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  farmers  and 
rural  America.  His  leadership  and  skill 
at  bringing  different  viewpoints  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  finding  a  solu- 
tion acceptable  to  all  sides  is  well- 
known  and  respected. 

Mr.  President,  Ed's  contributions  and 
accomplishments  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  speaks  for  itself,  as 
does  his  excellent  reputation  among 
both  the  agricultural  conrununity  and 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Ed  is  an  outstanding  choice  for  this 
extremely  important  position.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  good  judg- 
ment in  making  this  nomination. 

I  thapk  my  colleagues,  and  I  urge 
them  to  support  this  well  qualified  and 
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worthy  candidate  for  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  Ed  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  came 
to  know  each  other  in  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature. He  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  20  years  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
as  ranking  member  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  House,  a  very  fine 
man  who  will  bring  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  outstanding  leadership. 
I  am  delighted  to  endorse  him;  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  him,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  President  on  this  excellent  se- 
lection. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
yes  for  Ed  Madigan  for  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ed  Madigan.  Senator  Dixon  and 
I  became  acquainted  with  Ed  at  the 
same  time,  on  his  election,  in  1966,  to 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  He  is  a 
class-quality  person  who  will  provide 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  impor- 
tant to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He  will  bring 
honor  to  the  President  by  the  way  he 
conducts  himself  in  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  am  very,  very 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  Ed 
Madigan  and  enthusiastically  endors- 
ing his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Congressman  Edward  R.  Madigan  to 
be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  picked  a  good  friend  of 
agriculture  and  one  with  great  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  policy. 

While  it  was  clear  from  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee that  he  has  a  fundamental  grasp  of 
agricultural  policy— and  also  the  deep 
respect  of  his  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — during  the  hearing 
what  really  came  through  was  his  will- 
ingness to  listen:  to  both  Congress  and 
farmers.  Ed  Madigan  showed  that  he 
has  spent  his  career  talking  to  real 
family  farmers  with  real  concerns.  He 
has.  over  his  18  years  in  Congress,  in- 
corporated those  concerns  into  the 
policies  and  programs  which  have  ema- 
nated from  Congress. 

I  expect  that  he  will  continue  to  lis- 
ten as  we  move  to  tackle  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  agriculture  in  the 
1990'8  and  beyond.  Listening  is  an  im- 
portant ability  for  all  Members  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  Farmers  are  es- 
pecially sensitive  to  the  perception  of 


having  Government  officials  who  will 
listen  to  them  because  the  programs 
created  in  Washington  directly  affect 
our  farmers'  incomes.  Farmers  need  ad- 
vocates at  the  highest  levels,  and  that 
includes  the  Cabinet  room.  We  need  to 
address  the  distortions  caused  by  for- 
eign governments  who  flood  the  world 
market  with  their  surplus  production, 
thus  stealing  our  markets.  The  prob- 
lem of  worldwide  agricultural  reform  is 
being  addressed  in  a  multilateral  con- 
text through  the  GATT.  Carla  Hills,  as 
USTR,  is  our  main  negotiator  and  I  am 
sure  that  she  has  a  competent  agricul- 
tural staff.  However,  our  farmers,  and 
we  in  Congress,  will  expect  Edward 
Madic-vn  to  play  an  extremely  impor- 
tant role:  We  will  need  him  to  be  in- 
volved with  the  negotiations  and  to 
make  it  clear  to  our  competitors  that 
we  will  not  accept  a  bad  deal,  one 
which  would  leave  our  farmers  exposed 
to  their  unfair  trade  practices.  Ed 
Madigan  will  need  to  keep  the  heat  on 
the  USTR  and  on  our  competitors  to 
strike  a  deal  that  allows  our  farmers  to 
exploit  their  competitive  advantage  as 
the  world's  most  productive  agricul- 
tural producers.  If  such  a  deal  cannot 
be  made,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, must  be  willing  to  tell  the  U.S. 
negotiators  to  walk  away  from  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

From  the  responses  to  the  questions 
my  colleagues  and  I  raised  with  Mr. 
Madigan,  I  am  satisfied  that  Ed  will 
not  hesitate  to  walk  away  from  a  bad 
deal  for  America's  farmers  and  because 
of  this  willingness,  may  provide  the 
best  reason  yet  for  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  agricultural  policy  to 
support  extension  of  the  administra- 
tion's fast-track  authority.  The  issues 
facing  agriculture  go  beyond  trade  and 
income  questions,  and  Ed  Madigan  will 
be  able  to  rely  on  his  congressional  ex- 
perience to  join  the  debate  on  a  host  of 
envirormiental  and  public  policy  con- 
cerns. His  seat  on  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  has  put  him 
in  the  middle  of  debates  on  subjects  as 
far  ranging  as  food  safety,  pesticide 
usage,  water  quality,  and  clean  air. 

This  Congress  will  be  dealing  with 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  to  cite  two  such  policy 
issues.  These  reauthorizations  will 
definitely  affect  agriculture  and  our 
farmers'  ability  to  produce  the  worlds 
most  abundant  and  healthiest  food  sup- 
ply. The  Department  will  need  a  strong 
leader  on  these  issues,  and  because  of 
Mr.  Madig.\n's  experience.  I  expect  him 
to  play  an  active  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Mr.  Madigan  in  his  role 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  top  advocates  for 
farmers,  second  only  to  myself.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  It  is  with 


pleasure  that  I  stand  in  support  of  ED 
Madigan  to  becom©-our  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Having  worked  10  years 
with  him  in  the  House,  he  not  only 
brings  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  he 
also  brings  a  concern  that  is  important 
in  my  State  and  that  is  the  concern  of 
proper  management  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Those  are  two  key  and  impor- 
tant issues  that  this  Congress  must 
deal  with  in  the  coming  months  and 
years  in  implementation  of  the  farm 
bill,  proper  management  of  our  forests 
and  lands.  I  am  pleased  the  President 
made  this  wise  choice.  Ed  Madigan  will 
be  an  excellent  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  BURNS]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BLTINS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Ed  Mad- 
igan to  be  the  next  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  need  a  Secretary  who  will  be  a 
strong  supporter  within  the  adminis- 
tration—and on  the  Hill — of  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  ranchers.  I  believe 
that  Ed  Madigan  will  be  that  strong 
supporter. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  final 
passage  of  the  1990  farm  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate  last  year.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  meets  the  needs  of 
Montana  producers,  or  for  that  matter 
the  needs  of  many  of  our  Nation's 
farmers.  For  us  the  15-percent  triple 
base  option  is  just  another  15  percent 
unpaid  land  diversion. 

Although  Ed  Madigan  comes  from 
corn  and  soybean  country — from  land 
that  is  soil  rich,  generally  gets  just  the 
right  amount  of  rainfall,  has  a  long 
growing  season,  and  is  close  to  mul- 
tiple transportation  systems — I  believe 
the  Ed  Madigan  will  move  beyond  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  Corn  Belt 
and  will  address  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  rest  of  agriculture. 

And  those  needs  and  concerns  are 
many  Mr.  President.  In  Montana,  some 
producers  are  facing  yet  another  year 
of  a  devastating  drought.  My  producers 
are  a  tough  breed — used  to  hard  condi- 
tions and  inclement  weather — but  even 
the  toughest  are  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  weariness. 

Montanans  need  an  adequate  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  F»rogram,  one  that  does 
not  abandon  them.  They  need  a  strong 
Export  Enhancement  Program  that 
levels  an  unfair  international  playing 
field.  Most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  they 
need  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
will  listen  to  them.  A  Secretary  who 
will  go  the  extra  mile  to  ensure  that 
the  greatest  agricultural  production 
system  in  the  world  does  not  fail  be- 
cause our  Government  has  failed  the 
farmer  and  rancher.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  Ed  Madigan  will  be  that 
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kind  of  Secretary  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  COCHHAN]. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  U.S. 
agriculture  will  face  considerable  chal- 
lenges in  the  coming  years.  ED  Mad- 
IGAN.  with  his  experience  and  outstand- 
ing leadership  qualities,  will  be  a  very 
positive  and  constructive  force  in  deal- 
ing with  these  challenges. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  the  selec- 
tion of  Congressman  Madigan  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
his  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Mr.  Mad- 
igan, but  I  do  speak  with  a  sense  of  his- 
tory. Family  farmers  in  rural  commu- 
nities, as  we  speak  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  are  struggling  for  their 
economic  survival.  I  was  at  the  wres- 
tling tournament  in  Minnesota  last 
weekend  with  people  from  across  the 
State,  and  many  farmers  talked  to  me 
about  their  plight.  The  dairy  farmer 
cannot  make  it  on  10-10  per  hundred 
weight. 

I  want  to  say  loudly  and  clearly  on 
the  floor  that  the  health  and  vitality  of 
rural  America  is  not  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  acres  farmed  or  the  number  of 
animals,  but  on  the  number  of  family 
farmers  who  are  able  to  live  in  the 
communities  and  be  able  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
move  strongly  for  a  fair  price  at  the 
marketplace  and  support  family  farm- 
ers, and  that  Mr.  Madigan  will  work 
toward  those  goals. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cast  a  vote  of  strong  support 
for  Edward  Madigan  as  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  new 
Secretary  will  have  to  confront  a  full 
agenda  of  agricultural  concerns.  In 
light  of  the  recent  plummenting  of 
milk  prices,  dairy  reform  is  a  critical 
isssue  to  Wisconsin  farmers.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  work  together  in  creat- 
ing a  management  plan  for  dairy,  and 
instituting  a  long  overdue  reform  of 
the  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  and 
price  series. 

Wisconsin  farmers  need  real  change. 
It  is  estimated  that  4,000  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  will  go  out  of  business  in 
1991.  I  win  work  with  Secretary  Mad- 
igan to  prevent  this  estimate  from  be- 
coming a  reality. 

I  am  confldent  that  Secretary  Mad- 
igan Is  more  than  capable  of  the  dif- 
ficult tasks  that  He  ahead.  I  look  for- 


ward to  working  with  the  new  leader  of 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  extraordinary  nomi- 
nee for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
known  Edward  Madigan  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  steady  and  thoughtful 
mat.  He  is  a  great  leader  who  hails 
from  the  triple  "r"— Illinois.  Indiana, 
Iowa— the  breadbasket  of  this  great 
Nation.  I  deeply  admire  his  devotion  to 
the  agricultural  sector  of  this  fine 
country. 

EDWARD  Madigan  has  never  been  one 
to  run  away  from  a  good  challenge  or  a 
scrap.  He  certainly  will  be  facing  the 
challenge  of  a  lifetime  when  he  as- 
sumes our  Nation's  leadership  role  for 
the  food  and  fiber  industry.  He  will  as- 
sume his  responsibilities  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  will  take  a  S3  billion 
plunge  in  the  next  year  and  also  at  a 
time  of  a  record  national  debt. 

I  believe  that  together  we  can  actu- 
ally construct  a  sensible  farm  policy  to 
lead  ouj-  Nation  out  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic turmoil.  Agriculture  can  be  a 
powerful  engine  to  fuel  necessary  eco- 
nomic growth.  Many  opportunities 
presently  exist  for  agriculture — specifi- 
cally the  Uruguay  round  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT],  the  North  American  Free 
Tra^e  Agreement,  and  the  Enterprise 
for  the  Americas  Initiative.  I  am  con- 
vinoed  that  Edward  Madigan's  abso- 
lute integrity,  sincerity,  and  consum- 
mat:e  good  sense  will  guide  U.S.  agri- 
culture successfully  through  both  cur- 
rent and  future  global  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

Edward  Madigan  has  spent  the  last 
16  .vears  of  his  career  battling  barriers 
to  U.S.  agricultural  exports  while  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee— o  of  those  years  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  that  committee.  The  ag- 
ricultural policies  Edward  Madigan 
has  supported  have  had  positive,  far 
reacSiing  impacts  on  the  people  of  this 
country— from  food  stamps  and  com- 
modity distribution  programs  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
He  was  instrumental  in  rewriting  both 
the  1985  and  1990  farm  bills  and  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  protecting  farm  in- 
come and  expanding  export  markets. 

If  Ed  MADIG.A.N  approaches  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  agriculture  with 
the  same  fervor  and  passion  that  he 
has  approached  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities to  his  constituents  in  his 
State  and  the  Nation,  then  agriculture 
will  undoubtedly  face  unbounded  suc- 
cesses throughout  the  1990's. 

He  is  surely  the  right  man  for  the  job 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
friend  to  achieve  the  necessary  ends. 
My  wife  Ann  and  his  wife  Evelyn  enjoy 
their  association  together  in  one  of  the 
fine  international  neighbors  clubs.  A 
great  group.  They  even  invited  Ed  and 


I  from  time  to  time.  So  I  wish  Ed  and 
his  lovely  and  talented  wife,  Evelyn, 
the  very  best  in  this  new  and  Impor- 
tant endeavor  for  our  country. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  confirmation  of  Ed- 
ward Madigan  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Ed 
Madigan  only  a  very  short  time  com- 
pared Co  many  of  my  colleagues,  but  I 
have  come  to  know  him  as  a  hard 
working,  serious,  concerned  man  who 
cares  about  rural  Americans  and  agri- 
culture. 

Upon:  his  confirmation  he  will  face 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  any 
Secretary  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  will  head  the 
Department  charged  with  rural  devel- 
opment and  the  management  of  far 
reaching  and  complex  farm  programs, 
nutrition  programs,  research  efforts, 
and  environmental  regulations. 

He  will  face  a  rural  America  that  lost 
income,  lost  jobs,  and  lost  people  rel- 
ative to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  a 
farm  community  that  endured  the 
deepest  recession  since  the  1930's. 
Grain  farmers  suffered  a  sharp  drop  in 
income  as  the  U.S.  dollar  increased  in 
value  bey  nearly  75  percent,  pricing  our 
farm  produce  out  of  world  markets. 

In  trade,  the  new  Secretary  will  face 
an  intransigent  European  Economic 
Community  which  has  greatly  ex- 
panded agricultural  production  and  ex- 
ports in  response  to  extraordinarily 
high  support  levels.  In  a  15-year  period, 
the  European  Community  has  gone 
from  the  world's  largest  food  importer 
to  one  of  the  world's  major  exporters. 

While  some  parts  of  agriculture  and 
some  i)e.rts  of  the  country  have  recov- 
ered from  the  farm  recession  of  the 
1980's,  much  of  agriculture  still  faces  a 
very  difficult  future.  In  particular, 
dairy,  wheat,  and  oilseed  producers 
face  low  prices  and  reduced  incomes. 

Recent  studies  by  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration economists  indicate  that 
wheat  producers  Income  will  drop 
about  2D  percent  in  1991,  the  first  year 
of  the  1990  farm  bill.  Feed  grains  pro- 
ducers' income  is  predicted  to  fall 
about  16  percent  this  year.  FCA  studies 
are  confirmed  by  economists  at  North 
Dakota  State  University's  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  They  esti- 
mate tliat  35  percent  of  grain  farmers 
outside  of  the  Red  River  Valley  in  my 
State  will  not  be  able  to  cash  flow  this 
year.  All  of  the  much  heralded  flexibil- 
ity in  the  1990  farm  bill  is  worthless  if 
market  prices  are  too  low  for  farmers 
to  make  a  decent  living. 

Two  factors  account  for  the  low  ex- 
pected Income  of  farmers  in  the  1990's. 
First,  Ijudget  pressure  will  keep  Fed- 
eral support  of  agriculture  extremely 
low  relative  to  historical  levels.  Sec- 
ond, the  1985  farm  bill  and  Its  succes- 
sor, the  1990  farm  bill,  has  been  man- 
aged to  keep  market  prices  low.  As  a 
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consequence,  farmers'  cash  receipts 
from  the  market  have  plummeted  45 
percent  for  wheat;  42  percent  for  corn; 
and  36  percent  for  oilseeds  between  the 
1975  through  1985  period  and  the  1986 
through  1990  period.  USDA  predicts 
market  receipts  to  drop  for  oilseeds 
and  wheat  in  1991  and  rise  slightly  for 
corn. 

The  new  Secretary  will  face  many 
such  statistics,  but  for  the  grain  pro- 
ducers of  North  Dakota  and  other 
states  they  translate  into  cold,  hard 
facts  that  mean  the  loss  of  income  and 
in  many  cases  the  loss  of  a  farm  that 
has  been  in  the  family  for  generations. 

The  huge  income  and  population 
shifts  of  the  1980's  verify  rural  Ameri- 
ca's difficulties  in  the  past  decade. 

We  need  a  Secretary  who  will  work 
with  Congress  to  make  sure  the  1990's 
are  better  than  the  1980's  for  rural 
America. 

Some  of  the  new  Secretary's  first 
critical  decisions  will  concern  the  man- 
agement of  the  1990  farm  bill.  If  farm- 
ers receive  less  Federal  support,  then 
they  must  receive  more  from  the  mar- 
ket if  they  are  to  survive.  However, 
grain  producers  are  faced  with  the  sce- 
nario of  reduced  Federal  support  and 
reduced  market  income. 

This  need  not  happen,  the  1985  and 
1990  farm  bills  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  a  large  number  of 
management  tools  to  raise  market  in- 
come for  producers  without  increasing 
Government  outlays. 

The  issue  facing  the  new  Secretary 
will  be  how  to  exercise  his  authority  to 
have  a  positive  effect  on  farm  income 
through  management  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. I  would  ask  that  Secretary  Mad- 
IGAN  review  his  management  options 
under  the  1990  farm  bill  with  an  eye  to- 
ward increasing  farm  income. 

Just  as  important  will  be  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  in  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions. As  head  of  a  large  agency  with 
extensive  expertise  and  resources,  the 
Secretary  can  play  a  critical  role  in 
making  sure  that  U.S.  agriculture  ben- 
efits from  the  trade  agreement.  Our 
farmers  can  compete  with  anyone  on  a 
level  playing  field,  but  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  direction  of  the  nego- 
tiations. I  would  ask  the  new  Secretary 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  various 
negotiating  options  in  order  to  assess 
the  best  possible  outcome  for  U.S.  agri- 
culture. It  is  my  belief  that  the  form 
that  the  negotiations  have  taken  to 
this  point  will  result  in  little  or  no  re- 
duction in  trade  distorting,  subsidized 
output  by  the  European  Community. 

The  new  Secretary  will  face  a 
daunting  task  in  getting  the  Europeans 
to  move  on  agriculture. 

The  new  Secretary  will  be  in  charge 
of  rural  development  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  my  belief 
that  one  key  element  of  rural  develop- 
ment is  the  commercialization  of  "new 
uses" — new  industrial  products  made 
from     agricultural     inputs     such     as 


biodegradeable  com  starch  plastics, 
soybean  oil  ink,  and  paper  from  kenaf. 

I  know  Mr.  Madigan  shares  my  en- 
thusiasm and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
committee  for  an  active  USDA  role  in 
the  development  of  new  uses.  One  of 
the  major  success  stories  of  the  1990 
farm  bill  was  the  inclusion  of  the  Al- 
ternative Agricultural  Research  and 
Commercialization  Act  [AARC].  Prop- 
erly implemented,  AARC  will  provide 
new  businesses  and  jobs  in  rural  areas, 
higher  demand  for  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  higher  income  for  farm- 
ers. I  urge  the  new  Secretary  to  push 
very  hard  to  get  AARC  implemented 
quickly  and  effectively. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  note  that  I  just 
came  from  a  Farmers  Union  rally  next 
to  the  Capital.  They  are  giving  away 
loaves  of  bread  to  emphasize  how  little 
our  farmers  receive  of  the  consumer 
food  dollar.  At  current  wheat  prices, 
the  farmer  get  a  little  less  than  4  cents 
for  a  one  pound  loaf  of  bread.  The  farm- 
ers  share  of  the  food  dollar  is  at  an  all 
time  low. 

That  is  part  of  the  reason  that  35  per- 
cent of  the  grain  farmers  in  my  state, 
outside  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  will 
not  cash  flow  this  crop  year — they  will 
not  be  able  to  earn  enough  from  their 
crops  to  pay  interest  on  their  machin- 
ery and  land  debt,  to  plant  and  harvest 
their  crops,  and  to  support  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  new  Secretary  has  stated  that 
wheat  and  dairy  producers  in  particu- 
lar are  in  serious  economic  difficulties. 
Ed  Madigan  has  taken  on  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  thankless  jobs  in  Amer- 
ica. I  wish  him  well  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  to  solve  these 
problems. 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  nomination 
of  Illinois  Representative  Edward  R. 
Madigan  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Madigan  possesses  excellent  quali- 
fications for  this  position. 

Mr.  Madigan  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  of  Lincoln,  IL,  and  grad- 
uated from  Lincoln  College  in  1955. 
After  college  he  started  working  in  the 
taxi  company  owned  by  his  father.  In 
1967,  he  was  elected  to  the  Dlinois 
State  House  of  Representatives  and 
served  until  1972. 

Mr.  Madigan  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1972  and 
has  served  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  for  16  of  the  18  years  of  his 
congressional  service.  For  eight  years 
of  his  service  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, he  has  been  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member.  During  the  97th  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Madigan  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  serve  in  the  House  leadership 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Planning  and  Research  Corrunittee. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Madigan  will  be 
the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
was  not  bom  into  farming  or  agri- 
business  since    Orville    Freeman   who 


served  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Madigan  has  though 
worked  extremely  hard  for  the  a^- 
culture  interests  of  his  constituents.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  15th  Dis- 
trict in  Illinois  has  some  of  the  most 
productive  farmland  in  the  country,  so 
he  knows  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture. 

Another  important  factor  that  con- 
tributes to  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Madigan  for  this  position  is  the  experi- 
ence that  he  brings  to  this  ofllce  as  a 
result  of  his  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  This 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  such 
issues  as  public  health,  food  and  drugs, 
as  well  as  environmental  protection. 
With  these  issues  becoming  more  im- 
portant, his  leadership  and  understand- 
ing will  be  a  great  asset  in  dealing  with 
these  matters  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Madigan  has  ex- 
hibited those  traits  of  character  and 
intellect  which  will  serve  him  well  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am  certain, 
in  this  post,  as  in  all  of  the  others  that 
he  has  held,  he  will  serve  the  country 
and  the  President  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinction. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  his  confirma- 
tion to  be  the  24th  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.* 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  ag- 
riculture is  an  extremely  important  in- 
dustry to  my  home  State  of  Kentucky. 
With  more  than  92,000  farms  we  rank 
fourth  in  the  United  States  in  the  total 
number  of  farms,  trailing  only  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa.  Therefore,  you  can 
see.  Mr.  President,  that  selecting  the 
right  person  to  head  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

The  nomination  of  Representative 
Edward  R.  Madigan  to  the  position  of 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  an  ex- 
cellent choice.  Ed  brings  to  his  new  job 
more  than  18  years  of  congressional  ex- 
perience, with  nearly  one-half  of  that 
time  serving  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

He  has  helped  write  five  farm  bills, 
each  one  written  with  different  goals 
and  purposes  due  to  the  complexity  of 
agricultural  issues  and  variable  nature 
of  the  farm  economy.  I  am  not  sure  any 
individual  could  offer  more  direct  pol- 
icy experience  than  Ed  and.  therefore. 
I  enthusiastically  support  his  nomina- 
tion as  the  24th  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  Congress- 
man Madigan  represented  farmers  ori- 
ented toward  a  different  type  of  agri- 
culture from  that  found  in  Kentucky. 
However,  during  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I 
came  to  see  that  he  has  genuine  inter- 
est in  all  types  of  a^culture.  Whether 
it  is  the  eastern  Kentucky  tobacco 
farm,   the  central  Kentucky  dairy  or 
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beef  farms,  or  the  western  Kentucky 
prain  or  hog  farm,  this  man  will  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  all  farmers. 

These  are  complex  times  in  agri- 
culture. If  a  farmer  today  is  to  remain 
in  business  for  the  next  10  years,  he 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  international  trade,  science 
and  technology,  finance,  labor,  market- 
ing, and  promotion.  For  those  of  us  not 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  grow  up  on 
a  farm,  we  often  have  a  difficult  time 
truly  comprehending  the  difficulties 
these  hard  working  men  and  women 
face  daily.  Since  coming  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1985  I  have  made  the  extra  ef- 
fort to  work  with  my  State's  farmers 
and  understand  their  problems  and 
promise  to  never  take  them  for  grant- 
ed. I  believe  that  Ed  Madig.'^n  follows 
the  same  philosophy  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  relationship  which  we  will  de- 
velop over  the  next  several  years. 

Many  people  long  for  the  good  ol' 
days  when  a  farmer  could  survive  with 
two  milk  cows  and  a  team  of  horses  on 
40  acres,  but  the  world  does  not  operate 
this  way  anymore.  The  price  of  soy- 
beans in  Rotterdam  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  price  of  soybeans  in 
Ownesboro.  KY.  The  weather  in  Brazil 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  weather 
in  Hopkinsville,  KY,  and  when  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  unfairly  ban,s  Unit- 
ed States  beef  imports,  my  Barren 
County  cattle  farmers  become  very 
upset. 

Because  American  farmers  have 
adapted  to  the  changing  world,  we  re- 
main the  undisputed  world  leader  in 
agriculture  today.  Farmers  account  for 
only  2  percent  of  this  Nations  popu- 
lation, yet  each  one  of  these  farmers 
produces  enough  food  and  fiber  for  92  of 
their  city  neighbors  and  22  more  neigh- 
bors overseas.  Our  farmers  are  more 
productive,  more  efficient,  and  more 
concerned  about  the  land  which  they 
are  stewards  of  than  any  other  farmers 
in  the  world. 

Ed  Madigan  will  provide  the  type  of 
leadership  which  will  keep  American 
agriculture  as  the  world  leader.  He  is 
the  type  of  man  who  will  be  able  to  sit 
down  at  a  table  with  agriculture  lead- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  and  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements  which  will  help 
U.S.  fanners  and  then  travel  to  Shelby- 
ville.  KY,  sit  down  in  a  coffee  shop  and 
explain  to  a  group  of  farmers  how  they 
can  benefit  from  new  world  markets. 

He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  job, 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Ed  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  and  I  enthu- 
siastically support  his  nomination  for 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

ED  madigan:  a  friend  of  the  america.s- 

FARMER 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  today  that  I  give  my 
strongest  support  to  my  former  col- 
league In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Ed  Madigan  for  his  confirmation  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


ED  Madigan  is  truly  a  friend  to  the 
American  farmer.  Having  served  18 
years  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  he  not  only 
knows  agriculture  but  the  legislative 
process  as  well.  This  combination  will 
provide  leadership,  understanding,  and 
a  commonsense  approach  to  formulat- 
ing and  implementing  American  farm 
policy.  He  is  a  diplomat  who  will  hear 
all  fides  of  the  argument  and  provide 
the  leadership  for  compromise  instead 
of  conflict.  Ed  Madiga.n  will  gi%'e 
.American  farmers  a  compassionate  ear 
and  a  strong  voice. 

We  m  the  Midwest  seem  to  have  deep 
ties  to  our  rich  and  fertile  soil.  It  was 
this  soil  which  gave  our  ancestors  the 
seeds  cf  hope  and  the  fulfillment  of 
dreams.  Ed  Madigan  knows  and  under- 
stands these  humble  beginnings.  He 
knows  the  struggles  our  farmers  have 
faced  and  the  inventiveness  with  which 
we  have  overcome  adversities.  It  is  be- 
cause of  his  understanding  of  our  past, 
that  Indiana  farmers  know  that  ED 
Madigan  will  serve  our  needs  in  the  fu- 

tU!-9. 

.■\S  we  enter  the  1990's.  we  will  see 
continuing  struggles  for  American 
farnr.ers.  We  must  be  more  competitive 
in  world  agricultural  markets  while 
battling  unfair  trade  practices  abroad 
and  increasing  restrictions  at  home.  I 
am  confident  that  Ed  Madigan  will 
continue  to  seek  fairness  for  American 
farmers — the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
ti%'e  in  the  world.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  American  agriculture  products 
that  we  enjoy  on  our  tables  can  be  used 
to  better  the  quality  of  life  around  the 
world.  I  am  also  confident  that  he  will 
trive  a  voice  to  the  needs  of  farmers  in 
an  atmosphere  of  Government  over- 
regulation  and  misunderstanding. 

There  is  no  greater  industry  than 
that  of  American  agriculture.  We  need 
leaaers.  such  as  Ed  Madigan,  who  will 
promote  and  propagate  that  industry. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  Ed  Madigan  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  For  nearly  a  decade,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Ed  Madigan  on  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural and  environmental  issues.  Ed  and 
I  have  frequently  been  conferees  on 
major  environmental  legislation  con- 
ference committees.  Just  last  year,  we 
worked  together  to  enable  America's 
farmers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  play 
a  major  role  in  providing  the  clean 
fuels  needed  to  reduce  auto  emission. 
From  this  experience  and  others,  I 
know  that  Ed  shares  my  belief  that 
American  agriculture  can  help  and  be 
helped  through  the  expanded  utiliza- 
tion of  agricultural  products  for 
nonfeed  and  nonfiber  uses. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  facing  Sec- 
retary Madigan  will  be  final  implemen- 
tation of  the  1990  farm  bill.  Since  Ed 
was  the  House's  ranking  conferee  for 
this  legislation,  he  will  be  able  to  per- 
sonally attest  to  what  the  conferees' 
intentions  were  on  a  number  of  1990 


farm  bill  provisions.  Implementing  a 
bill  the  size  of  last  year's  farm  bill  is 
truly  a  herculean  effort  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  Secretary  Madigan  will 
continue  the  fine  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor on  this  matter. 

A  second  agricultural  item  which 
will  demand  Secretary  Madigan's 
prompc  attention  will  be  alleviating 
the  cucrent  dairy  crisis.  Last  summer, 
upper  Midwest  milk  prices  were  40  per- 
cent higher  than  today.  At  that  time. 
the  Senate  and  the  House  chose  to 
defer  making  major  changes  in  the 
dairy  program.  However,  the  1990  farm 
bill  did  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture considerable  contingent  au- 
thority to  make  changes  in  the  dairy 
program  if  the  supply-utilizatiion  con- 
dition "warranted.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Secretary  Madigan  will  be  amenable  to 
making  changes  in  the  dairy  program 
that  will  bolster  milk  prices  and  that 
he  will  carry  out  the  ongoing  reform  in 
the  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  and 
price  saries. 

A  third  major  task  which  Secretary 
Madigan  will  immediately  face  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Uruguay  round  of 
GATT  negotiations.  His  predecessor 
was  a  major  force  in  pushing  for  great- 
er acceBs  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 
The  district  which  he  represented  in 
the  House  is  a  leading  corn  and  soy- 
bean producing  area.  Hence,  he  knows 
firsthand  the  importance  of  foreign 
markete  to  American  farmers.  In  the 
upcoming  weeks,  the  Senate  will  grap- 
ple with  the  tough  decision  of  extend- 
ing fast-track  authority  for  GATT.  I 
believe  that  Secretary  Madigan's  expe- 
rience of  representing  his  congressional 
district  has  properly  pi-epared  him  for 
this  detjailed  and  difficult  task. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  now  finds 
itself  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  millen- 
nium. It  has  been  said,  that  the  20th 
century  is  the  American  century.  The 
critical  components  to  our  Nation's 
international  preeminence,  unrivaled 
economic  growth,  and  democratic  de- 
velopment was  this  country's  wealth  of 
ingenuity,  vision,  and  strong  leader- 
ship. I  believe  that  Ed  Madigan  exem- 
plifies these  traits.  I  think  he  shares 
my  belief  that  the  umatched  productiv- 
ity of  American  farmers  is  not  a  bur- 
den which  must  be  shackled,  but  is  an 
enormous  opportunity  which  must  be 
more  fUlly  utilized  to  solve  vexing 
urban  and  environmental  problems. 

In  closing,  I  am  excited  with  the 
prospect  of  working  with  a  close  friend 
of  mine  on  agricultural  issues.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  swiftly  respond 
to  agriculture's  current  problems  and 
spearhead  long-term  efforts  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  rejuvenating  rural 
America. 

Mr.  liEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yea$  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Edward 
R.  Madigan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  99. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  24  Ex.] 
YEAS— 99 


Adams 

Ford 

.VcConner. 

Akaka 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gam 

Mikulskl 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

MltL-hel! 

Biden 

Gore 

Moynihan 

Blngaman 

Gorton 

Murkcwski 

Bond 

Graham 

Mckles 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Pack wood 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Pell 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pry  or 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Rt'id 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Bums 

Helms 

Robh 

Byrd 

Holllngs 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Coats 

Jeflords 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sar banes 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Craig 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kern- 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simpson 

DascUe 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dbion 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Sj-mms 

Dole 

Lott 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Welletone 

Exon 

McCain 

NAYS— 0 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTIN&- 

1 

Thurmond 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


,  I  ask  for 

Is  there  a 
sufficient 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
419,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  419)  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Truat  Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending': 


D'Amato  amendment  No.  13,  to  protect 
tenants  from  unnecessary  eviction  by  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Specter  modified  amendment  No.  27,  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Military  Tribunal  to  try  and  punish  individ- 
uals involved  in  war  crimes  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  27 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No.  27 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  which  there  is  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RIEGLE]. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  3  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  be  yielded 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
briefly  issue  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  urging  the  President  to  es- 
tablish an  international  criminal  Court 
to  try  Iraqis  on  charges  of  war  crimes. 

The  question  of  war  crimes  could  not 
be  clearer.  We  should  pursue  the  pros- 
ecution of  war  crimes  for  the  same  rea- 
son we  confronted  the  aggression  in 
Kuwait  in  the  very  first  place.  We 
should  not  bring  criminals  to  justice 
merely  for  the  sake  of  revenge.  What  is 
at  stake  here,  however,  is  a  much  high- 
er principle:  That  aggression  should 
not  go  unconfronted  and  that  the  rule 
of  law  should  guide  human  relations 
not  only  within  States  but  between 
them  as  well. 

We  have  a  growing  body  of  evidence, 
Mr.  President,  of  crimes  that  certainly 
deserve  trial.  We  have  evidence,  obvi- 
ously, of  the  unprovoked  aggression  of 
Iraq  against  Kuwait;  of  unprovoked  ag- 
gression against  a  nation  which  was 
not  engaged  In  this  conflict,  the  nation 
of  Israel,  by  missile  attacks  aimed  not 
even  at  military  targets  but  simply 
aimed  in  the  genral  direction  of  that 
nation,  and  which  brought  destruction 
to  civilian  targets  and  injuries  to  civil- 
ians. 

Certainly  we  have  a  growing  list  of 
violations  of  well-recognized  inter- 
national codes  of  conduct  toward 
POW's,  some  used  as  human  shields; 
environmental  degradation  greater 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  more 
specifically,  the  atrocities  committed 
in  Kuwait  by  many  of  the  Iraqi  sol- 


diers, the  wanton  destruction  of  that 
nation;  the  torture  of  those  who  were 
kidnaped;  killings,  rapes.  Literally 
that  country  was  devastated  in  ways 
that  went  far  beyond  conventional 
rules  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  minimum,  an 
international  tribunal  ought  to  be  con- 
vened. As  we  did  in  defeating  Iraq's  a^:- 
gresslon,  we  must  now  send  a  signal 
that  war  crimes  will  not  go 
unpunished.  Not  only  must  we  inform 
the  world  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 
we  must  also  seek  to  enforce  the  no- 
tion that  when  war  is  unavoidable, 
laws  of  war  do  exist  and  violations  will 
be  dealt  with  severely. 

We  must  enforce  these  laws  today  so 
future  heads  of  state,  generals,  and  sol- 
diers, will  respect  them  in  the  future. 

Not  only  does  justice  demand  we  try 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  generals  for 
the  atrocities  committed,  that  go  far 
beyond  any  recognized  rules  of  conduct 
or  laws  of  warfare,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deterrence  to  future  Saddam 
Husseins,  leaders  and  others  who  find 
themselves  in  situations  where  the 
choice  is  between  following  well-recog- 
nized conduct  in  the  conduct  of  war  or 
committing  atrocities.  We  want  to 
send  a  very  strong  signal  that  these 
will  not  go  unpunished,  that  these  will 
not  be  rewarded. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's initiative  in  this  regard  and  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  name  to  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  and  trust  the 
Senate  will  forthwith  adopt  it.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  quorum  call  will  be 
charged  equally.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry: How  much  time  remains  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  17  minutes, 
14  seconds;  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  11  minutes  and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  My  understanding  is  cor- 
rect that  the  vote  has  been  deferred  on 
this  amendment  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  bill,  and  that 
would  be  right  before  final  i>assage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion  on  this 
amendment.  Let  me  restate  it  very 
briefly.  It  provides  for  negotiations  by 
the  President  with  our  allies  to  estab- 
lish an  international  criminal  court  to 
try  Iraqi  war  criminals,  including 
President  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  basic  thrust  is  that  we  should 
build  upon  the  precedent  of  Nuremberg 
after  World  War  n.  where  the  inter- 
national community  tried  war  crimi- 
nals, and  that  that  process  should  pro- 
ceed because  of  the  present  quantum 
evidence  of  war  crimes  perpetrated  by 
Saddam  Hussein  and  by  other  Iraqis. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  President,  I  ar- 
ticulate the  information  which  is 
present  in  terms  of  the  potential  evi- 
dence for  an  accusation  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  case.  Of  course,  the  proof 
will  require  appropriate  evidentiary 
standards  at  such  a  trial,  but  the  ana- 
log would  be  Nuremberg. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  at  the 
outset  that  this  is  not  a  fad  at  the  mo- 
ment to  respond  to  what  has  happened 
in  the  gulf  war,  but  it  is  an  approach 
which  is  based  upon  considerable  anal- 
ysis by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  something  that  this  Senator 
has  worked  on  for  the  past  6  years. 

In  1986.  I  offered  a  resolution  which 
would  call  for  an  international  crimi- 
nal court  to  try  terrorists.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1987.  and 
the  thrust  of  that  effort  was  to  provide 
an  international  body  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  terrorists  to  trial 
within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  of- 
fense was  committed. 

Illustrative  of  that  was  the  hijacking 
of  the  Achille  Lauro,  where  Mr. 
Kllnghoffer  was  brutally  murdered. 
One  of  the  alleged  perpetrators.  Abu 
Abbas,  fled  in  an  Egyptian  aircraft  and 
was  forced  down  by  United  States 
planes  in  Italy. 

At  that  point,  there  was  a  standoff 
between  United  SUtes  and  Italian  au- 
thorities, and  eventually  Italy  took 
custody  of  Abu  Abbas  and  refused  to 
turn  him  over  to  the  United  States. 
and  turned  him  over  to  Yugoslavia,  in- 
stead. 

There  was  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia.  Yugo- 
slavia, in  turn,  refused  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  United  States.  He  was  tried 
in  absentia  in  Italy  and  sentenced  to  30 
years  In  prison,  which  was  never  car- 
ried out.  The  thought  was  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  have  someone  like  Abu 
Abbas  turned  over  to  an  international 
court  because  of  the  sovereignty  con- 
cerns of  Italy,  and  the  sovereignty  con- 
cerns of  Yugoslavia. 

Another  effort  was  made  by  this  Sen- 
ator In  1988  in  a  resolution  to  establish 
an  International  criminal  court  to  try 
drug  dealers.  One  of  the  reasons  was 
the  incident  involving  Mata.  who  was 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  by 
Honduran   authorities,    and   caused   a 
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near  riot  in  front  of  the  United  States 
Embassy. 

Airain,  the  thought  was  how  much 
easier  it  would  have  been  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Honduras  national  sov- 
ereig-nty  to  turn  Mata  over  to  an  inter- 
national criminal  court,  as  opposed  to 
the  United  States. 

The  same  thought  was  advanced  with 
respect  to  Colombia.  On  a  recent  visit 
by  the  President  of  Colombia  to  the 
United  States  2  weeks  ago.  in  meet- 
ings, the  Colombian  President  stated 
his  support  for  an  international  crimi- 
nal cou.-t  to  try  drug  dealers,  some- 
thing which  he  had  addressed  in  his 
speech  after  his  inauguration  as  the 
President  of  Colombia. 

So  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
movement  in  the  direction  of  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  for  a  number  of 
purposes. 

Last  year  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
there  was  a  direction  by  the  Congress 
thao  the  President  report  by  October  1 
on  the  progress  for  an  international 
court,  both  as  to  terrorists  and  drug 
dealers. 

And  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  similarly  was  asked  for  a 
report  by  October  1,  1991.  I  met  with 
Judge  Broderick.  who  is  representing 
the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  and  is 
working  on  this  subject. 

So  there  has  been  very  considerable 
thought  given  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  administration  to  establishing  an 
international  criminal  court,  with  that 
thought  coming  into  play  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  specifics,  where  we  are 
facing  now  the  desirability  of  a  trial 
for  war  crimes  against  those  who  are 
guilty  of  such  war  crimes  arising  out  of 
the  gulf  war. 

.Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  the 
speech  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress, 
President  Bush  said,  among  other 
thmgs,  ■■*  *  *  I  promise  you:  For  all 
that  Saddam  has  done  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, to  the  Kuwaitis,  and  to  the  entire 
world— Saddam  and  those  around  him 
are  accountable." 

I  think  that  is  an  invitation  for  fur- 
ther action.  Mr.  President,  to  establish 
an  international  criminal  court  for  war 
crimes.  The  President  does  not  say 
that.  Secretary  of  State  Baker  is  on  his 
way  to  meet  in  the  Mideast.  It  is  my 
suggestion  that  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  be  armed  with  a  very  consider- 
able political  mandate,  by  a  strong 
vote  by  the  Senate  today,  to  establish 
such  an  international  court. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  not  able  to 
bring  the  gulf  war  to  a  conclusion  to 
the  extent  of  taking  Saddam  Hussein 
into  custody  or  other  Iraqis  from  their 
high  command  who  may  appropriately 
be  chargeable  with  war  crimes.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  depose 
SaddamHussein,  and  that  there  may  be 
a  way  to  obtain  custody  of  him  and 
others  so  that  a  trial  might  take  place 
in  the  context  of  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials.  Even  if  that  cannot  be 


done,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
there  ie  considerable  value  to  having  a 
trial  in  absentia,  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  defendants,  for  which  there  is 
precedent  under  the  Nuremberg  war 
crimes  trials,  and  there  is  precedent 
under  U.S.  law  to  try  someone  in 
absentia. 

There  have  been  reports,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  are  really  appalling.  With 
the  limited  amount  of  time  available,  I 
refer  to  just  a  few: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  4, 
1991,  which  contained  this  report,  refer- 
ring to  Shakir  Mohammed,  the  care- 
taker of  the  cemetery  in  Kuwait: 

He  brought  out  a  weathered  folder  filled 
with  gruesome  evidence— pictures  of  man- 
gled bodies,  of  jaws  ripped  askew,  faces  beat- 
en until  hardly  human,  of  heads  split  open 
and  caved  in  *  *  *. 

Since  the  August  2  Iraqi  invasion,  Moham- 
med said  he  has  buried  2.750  people.  Only  400 
of  them  filed  of  natural  causes. 

According  to  another  report  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  dated  March  3 
1991: 

About  11,000  Kuwaitis  are  believed  to  re- 
main in  lails  in  Iraq,  and  virtually  every  one 
has  a  grim  tale  of  relatives  and  friends  tor- 
tured or  mutilated,  of  fingers  and  ears  cut 
off,  of  women  raped  and  left  to  die  in  cages 
at  the  Knwaiti  Zoo,  of  Iraqi  medics  draining 
the  blood  out  of  Kuwaiti  men  to  give  trans- 
fusions to  their  own  wounded  soldiers. 

A  report  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  6,  1991,  recounted  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Lieutenant  Zaun,  who 
was  paraded  as  a  prisoner  of  war  before 
television  cameras.  There  were  reports 
of  Lieutenant  Zaun's  forced  appearance 
before  the  TV  cameras,  which  outraged 
many  Americans,  and  coalition  leaders 
denounced  it  as  a  war  crime,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention.  For  his 
entire  captivity.  Lieutenant  Zaun  was 
held  in  a  site  about  a  15-minute  drive 
from  Baghdad  where  he  became  dan- 
gerously close  to  being  bombed  by  al- 
lied planes,  apparently,  presumably,  as 
Saddam  Hussein  had  threatened,  to  use 
POW's  ae  human  shields,  and  he  said  he 
would  put  them  at  strategic  sites, 
which  is  apparently  what  happened  to 
Lieutenant  Zaun. 

Takiny  up  only  one  other  news  re- 
port, but  I  think  it  has  some  value,  the 
CBS  crew  telling  of  their  violent  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Iraqis,  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  March  5,  1991. 
They  hail  undergone  "40  days  of  terror, 
hunger,  and  occasional  beatings."  They 
said  they  spent  their  first  night  in  "a 
military  installation,  probably  in  the 
southern  Iraqi  city  of  Basra,  where 
they  were  beaten,"  in  what  Simon 
called  a  "classic  violent  interroga- 
tion." Referring  further,  "24  days  of 
solitary  confinement  at  military  intel- 
ligence headquarters  in  Baghdad," 
where  they  were  subjected  to  more  in- 
terrogation and  occasional  beatings. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  if  some- 
one like  the  CBS  television  crew,  who 
had  as  much  power  to  tell  the  world 
about   this   kind   of  violence   received 
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that  kind  of  treatment,  it  is  easy  to 
conclude  that  those  less  powerful  were 
subjected  to  even  greater  violence,  the 
kind  which  had  been  described  in  the 
previous  articles. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  worthwhile 
to  put  into  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  Inquirer  reports  of  March  4,  1991, 
and  March  3,  1991.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  they  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  . 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr,  President,  ear- 
lier, I  had  put  into  the  Record  the  spe- 
cifics on  the  Scud  missile  attacks  by 
Iraq  against  Israel  and  a  sumniary 
showing  some  39  such  attacks,  two  Is- 
raeli citizens  directly  killed  by  the  at- 
tacks, 12  additional  deaths  resulting 
from  the  use  of  gas  masks,  heart  at- 
tacks from  fear  of  choking,  more  than 
200  injured,  some  1,644  families  evacu- 
ated from  Tel  Aviv  and  Ramat  Gan  as 
a  result  of  Scud  attacks,  a  classical  il- 
lustration of  the  most  heinous  of  war 
crimes,  Mr.  President,  where  there 
were  the  firing  of  Scuds  into  major  ci- 
vilian cities,  civilian  populations,  with 
absolutely,  positively  no  conceivable 
military  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Dixon.  Senator 
Coats,  and  Senator  Kerrey,  of  Ne- 
braska, be  listed  as  cosponsors  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  summation  of  the  issue  which 
will  confront  the  Senate  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Given  the  atrocities  involved,  the 
atrocious  allegations  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  news  media,  given  the 
precedent  of  the  Nuremberg  war  trials, 
the  failure  to  act  in  the  face  of  this 
kind  of  an  evidentiary  base  would  cer- 
tainly be  condoning  of  this  kind  of  con- 
duct. I  submit  that  it  would  be  very 
useful  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  give  a 
rounding  endorsement  to  this  resolu- 
tion, to  state  emphatically  that  it  is 
the  will  of  this  body  that  our  President 
move  forward,  in  consultation  with  our 
allies,  to  consider  the  setting  up  of  an 
international  criminal  court  as  an  in- 
stitution, or  perhaps  one  modeled  after 
the  Nuremberg  war  trails,  to  see  to  it 
that  justice  is  done  on  this  very  impor- 
tant matter. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  l 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mar.  3. 

1991] 

For  KuwAms,  Freedom  Is  A  Mix  of  Cheers 

AND  Tears 

(By  Juan  O,  Tamayoi 

KUWAIT  CITY,— When  Kuwait  resistance 
leader  Shukri  al-Hashem  learned  that  his 
country  had  been  liberated  by  the  allies,  he 
celebrated  in  a  traditional  Arab  manner,  by 
slaughtering  a  cow. 

But  before  he  slit  the  animal's  throat,  he 
covered  Its  body  with  a  poster  of  Saddam 
Hussein, 


And  then  he  wept  for  hie  wantonly  brutal- 
ized nation. 

So  it  is  for  Kuwaitis  as  they  emerge  ftom 
seven  months  of  Iraqi  occupation.  They  blow 
kisses  to  the  liberating  Americans  and 
Arabs,  even  as  they  weep  at  the  sight  of  their 
ravaged  country.  They  smile  at  being  free, 
even  as  they  relate  tales  of  horrible  torture, 

"I  was  never  so  happy."  said  al-Hashem  a 
former  Kuwait  Airlines  pilot.  "And  then  I 
thought  of  all  my  friends  dead,  all  the  de- 
struction, the  pain  and  suffering,  the  women 
raped,  the  little  babies  killed." 

Kuwait  City  suffered  only  minimal  damage 
from  allied  bombing.  But  the  vandalism  of 
the  Iraqis  more  than  made  up  for  that. 

Before  retreating  north,  they  executed 
scores  of  prisoners  and  blew  up  oil  facilities, 
electricity  turbines,  water  storage  tanks  and 
telephone  facilities. 

They  left  the  city's  downtown  shopping 
section  trashed  and  looted.  Its  streets  lit- 
tered with  glass  shards  and  twisted  metal, 
its  palaces  charred  and  ruined  and  its  finest 
buildings  crumpled  masses  of  concrete  and 
steel. 

"The  Iraqis  were  not  soldiers.  They  were 
thieves,"  said  police  Maj.  Fahd  Abdel 
Rahman. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  war,  Iraq  soldiers 
firebombed  three  of  the  capital's  four  luxury 
hotels  and  at  least  seven  schools.  They  sabo- 
taged electricity  plants,  torched  refineries 
and  disabled  water  pumps,  according  to  Ku- 
wait police  officials. 

They  left  the  capital  with  no  running 
water  or  electricity  and  with  few  working 
telephones.  Up  to  200  people  at  a  time  stand 
in  line  at  gas  stations  to  fill  5-gallon  jugs. 
Food  is  in  short  supply,  the  price  of  a  dozen 
eggs  is  up  from  Jl  to  $5, 

Hospitals  are  critically  short  of  medicines 
and  ambulances— looted  by  the  Iraqis — and 
of  doctors — kidnapped.  There  are  growing 
fears  of  epidemics  if  water  and  electricity  to 
pump  it  are  not  restored  soon. 

About  11,000  Kuwaitis  are  believed  to  re- 
main in  jails  in  Iraq,  and  virtually  everyone 
has  a  grim  tale  of  relatives  and  friends  tor- 
tured or  mutilated,  of  fingers  and  ears  cut 
off,  of  women  raped  and  left  to  die  in  cages 
at  the  Kuwait  Zoo.  of  Iraqi  medics  draining 
the  blood  out  of  Kuwaiti  men  to  give  trans- 
fusions to  their  own  wounded  soldiers. 

Friends  and  relatives,  separated  for 
months  by  the  fear  of  going  outside  and 
being  picked  up  by  Iraqi  security  agents,  are 
reuniting  now.  Young  women,  who  stayed 
close  to  home  for  fear  of  being  raped,  take 
delight  now  in  riding  around  town,  blowing 
kisses  at  allied  troops  and  giggling  in  sheer 
joy. 

Rumors  abound  of  Iraq  and  pro-Iraq  Pal- 
estinian snipers  holed  up  in  the  city,  al- 
though the  only  wounded  rejwrted  in  the  last 
few  days  have  been  people  hit  by  bullets  fired 
into  the  air  in  joyful  celebration  of  Kuwaits 
liberation. 

The  beaches  are  seeded  with  buried  land 
mines,  put  there  to  deter  an  allied  amphib- 
ious landing  that  never  came.  Unexploded 
tank  and  military  shells,  as  well  as  rockets 
and  hand  grenades,  lie  abandoned  In  schools 
and  government  offices  that  had  been  used 
by  the  Iraqis  as  encampments. 

Allied  ordnance  teams  began  removing  or 
detonating  some  of  these  explosives  yester- 
day, but  the  job  is  likely  to  take  "a  very 
long  time,"  Sheik  Nawaf.  the  defense  min- 
ister, said, 

Kuwait  army  troops  began  taking  control 
of  the  capital's  streets  yesterday.  Nawaf 
said,  to  search  for  Iraqi  stragglers  and  begin 
rounding  up  the  thousands  of  Iraqi  weapons 
picked  up  by  Klwaltis. 


Kuwait  officials  estimate  it  will  take  SaO 
billion  to  $25  billion  to  rebuild  the  countxy, 
but  the  citizens  seen  undaunted  by  the  task. 

"So  what?  We  keep  building  all  the  time. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  human."  said 
Ahmad  al-Hlndl,  39,  a  city  policeman  who 
was  a  resistance  fighter  during  the  occupa- 
tion. 

Joyful  Kuwaitis  and  soldiers  cruise  con- 
stantly up  and  down  the  capital's  seaside 
corniche  firing  guns  into  the  air.  At  last  10 
spent  bullets  have  landed  in  a  hotel  swim- 
ming pool  across  the  street  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  a  favorite  spot  for  celebrations. 

Knowing  their  nation  might  be  devastated 
when  the  allies  launched  their  attack  to  lib- 
erate Kuwait,  many  Kuwaiti  families  had 
stockpiled  supplies  in  the  typically  lavish 
fashion  of  this  oil-rich  emirate. 

Salch  al-Hashem  said  that  until  the  power 
went  out  and  their  refrigerators  quit  work- 
ing, his  family  feasted  on  smoked  salmon 
and  cavier  bought  from  a  store  looted  by 
"Iraqi  soldiers  who  knew  nothing  of  good 
things.  They  took  only  the  champagne." 

Osaibi.  57.  said  he  had  stockpiled  several 
month's  worth  of  food  on  his  roof— Iraqi  sol- 
diers invaribly  searched  basements  first — for 
his  family  and  their  two  Asian  maids. 

"The  problem  is  drinking  water,"  he  said, 
explaining  that  a  well  in  his  back  yard  pro- 
vided enough  salty  water  for  washing,  but 
that  his  6.000  gallon  cistern  for  potable  water 
buried  next  to  the  well  was  getting  dan- 
gerously low. 

"For  baths,  we  do  it  the  old  way."  he  said 
with  a  grin,  referring  to  the  quick  scrubs 
with  fire-warmed  water  the  Kuwaiti's  ances- 
tors used  to  take  before  oil  was  discovered 
here  in  the  late  1930'8. 

But  the  sorrow  of  the  Kuwaitis  if  nothing 
compared  with  their  joy  and  gratitude  at 
being  freed. 

Shukri  al-Hashem,  the  man  who  slaugh- 
tered the  cow.  said,  "When  I  killed  that  cow, 
there  was  an  American  soldier  there,  and  I 
told  him.  "Please  don't  feel  strange  here 
•TTiis  is  your  home'." 

"When  he  looked  at  me  kind  of  strange,  I 
said.  "No  no.  I  really  mean  it.  You're  now  In 
the  51st  state." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  4, 
1991] 

In  Kuwait,  a  Testament  to  Torture 

(By  Larry  Copeland) 

Ki-WArr  i;m-.— At  Rigga  Cemetery,  the 
narrow  moi  nds  of  dull  gray  dirt  stretch  sol- 
emnly tow  trd  a  row  of  windswept  ever- 
greens. In  tie  background,  four  thick  plumes 
of  burning  oi.  darken  the  azure  morning  sky. 

This  is  Saadam  Hussein's  legacy  to  Ku- 
wait, the  resting  place  for  many  victims  of 
his  ruthless  seven-month  rule  of  this  tiny 
country. 

But  these  are  not  the  graves  of  faceless 
victims. 

Shakir  Mohammed  saw  to  that. 

For  months,  the  cemetery  caretaker  kept  a 
Polaroid  camera  hidden  in  a  light  fixture.  As 
each  battered  body  was  delivered  through  his 
gates.  Mohammed  slipped  out  his  camera 
and  took  a  picture. 

Y'esterday  he  brought  out  a  weathered  fold- 
er filled  with  the  gruesome  evidence — pic- 
tures of  mangled  bodies  of  jaws  ripped 
askew,  or  faces  beaten  until  hardly  homan, 
of  heads  split  open  and  caved  in. 

These  were  the  victims  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's secret  police,  delivered  to  Rigga  Ceme- 
tery from  nearby  Al-Adaan  Hospital  after 
doctors  could  not  repair  work  done  in  tor- 
ture chambers. 
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Mohammed  stood  amid  the  rows  of  simple 
graves  yesterday,  pointing  first  to  graves 
that  occupied  one-third  of  the  cemetery. 

"From  here  back,"  he  said,  "is  before  Aug. 
10." 

He  turned  and  made  a  sweeping'  gesture 
with  his  rigrht  hand,  taking  in  the  rest  of  the 
cemetery. 

"From  here  to  the  trees,"  he  said,  "these 
are  people  who  were  brought  here  since  Aug. 
10." 

Since  the  Augr.  2  Iraqi  invasion.  Moham- 
med said,  he  has  burled  2,750  people.  Onl.v  400 
of  them  died  of  natural  causes. 

And,  he  is  quick  to  point  out,  Rigga  is  one 
of  many  cemeteries  in  Kuwait. 

Every  fresh  mound  in  Rigga  tells  a  story. 

Mohammed  tells  those  stories  in  calm,  rea- 
sonable tones  as  he  walks  among  the  graves 

Here,  near  the  front  of  a  section  reserved 
for  children,  is  a  mass  grave  23  paces  long.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  37  babies,  including 
Infanta  who  died  at  Al-Adaan  Hospital  after 
their  incubators  were  disconnected.  Moham- 
med said. 

Most  of  the  tiny  bodies,  now  covered  by  a 
footr-hlgh  mound  of  fine  gray  dirt,  were 
brought  to  him  Sept.  4  and  5.  he  said. 

"Many  of  them  had  been  left  in  the  hos- 
pital for  about  a  month,"  he  said.  "And  when 
they  came  here,  they  came  rotten.  They 
stayed  in  the  freezer  at  the  hospiui  for  over 
a  month." 

Mohammed  said  he  also  had  buried  more 
than  50  children  since  Aug.  10. 

A  few  steps  away,  there  is  a  shorter  mass 
grave,  covered  by  freshly  turned,  tan  dirt. 

It  is  the  grave  of  six  children  who  were 
crushed  by  Iraqi  tanks  and  trucks  last  week 
as  the  trucks  rushed  to  flee  Kuwait,  he  said. 

"Some  of  them,  you  just  have  parts  of  the 
body  there,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  leg  of  a  girl 
that  was  cut  off  by  a  tank." 

Across  a  narrow  access  road,  two  rows  con- 
tain 20  mass  graves.  Each  grave  holds  the  re- 
mains of  four  to  seven  Kuwaitis.  Mohammed 
said. 

Some  of  the  graves  contain  the  remains  of 
Kuwaiti  national  guardsmen  who  fought  to 
protect  the  Ministry  of  Defense  headquarters 
during  the  invasion,  he  said. 

Though  accounts  of  alleged  Iraqi  atrocities 
slipped  out  of  occupied  Kuwait,  there  is  no 
Independent  confirmation  of  the  stories  or 
those  told  by  Mohammed. 

Short  of  exhumation,  the  world  may  never 
know  for  sure  what  is  contained  in  the  shal- 
low trenches  here. 

The  minister  of  state  for  cabinet  affair? 
says  that  25,000  Kuwaitis  were  killed,  de- 
tained or  simply  diappeared  from  Aug.  2  to 
Feb.  20.  An  additional  8.000  people  were  kid- 
napped from  Feb.  21  to  23  as  the  Heeing  Iraq: 
soldiers  tried  to  strengthen  their  flimsy  bar- 
gaining position. 

"The  minister,  Abdul  Rahman  al-Awadi, 
said  the  estimates  were  conservative. 

Rlgga  Cemetery  is  about  18  miles  south  of 
Kuwait  City  in  the  flat,  barren  desert.  Rows 
of  hardy  trees  divide  the  cemetery  into  sec- 
tions. Nearby  there  is  a  line  of  red  and  white 
high-voltage  towers,  and  in  the  distance 
there  are  oil  fields  and  a  few  houses. 

The  toll  of  the  gruesome  work  on  Moham- 
med is  apparent.  He  is  29,  but  the  grim  duty 
has  lined  his  face  and  turned  his  hair  pre- 
maturely gray.  Thick-bearded,  heavy-set,  he 
looks  like  a  SO  year  old. 

Mohammed  is  an  Interior  Ministry  em- 
ployee who  took  over  at  the  cemetery  after 
the  regular  caretaker  lea  last  year. 

In  the  adult  section,  graves  dug  since  the 
occupation  have  a  crude  concrete  marker  at 
each  end.  "When  the  Iraqis  were  here,  you 
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could  not  get  a  hold  of  proper  materials  for 

Kuwaitis."  Mohammed  said. 

Some  of  the  victims'  names  are  hand- 
painted  in  Arabic  letters  on  the  front  of  the 
gra.v  markers— each  roughly  the  size  of  a 
city  telephone  directory. 

On  top  of  each  marker,  in  the  same  blood- 
red  paint,  is  a  single  word:  "Martyr." 

SOTne  families  have  left  identifying  mark- 
ers on  graves— an  empty  soda  bottle,  a  bal- 
loon, a  piece  of  pink  pipe. 

A  few  feet  away  from  the  graves  is  a  simple 
box  used  to  carry  bodies.  It  is  seven  feet 
long-,  two  feet  wide,  about  a  foot  deep,  with 
hacffies  on  either  end.  On  the  polished  alu- 
minum bottom  lies  a  burial  cloth,  its  bright 
red.  green,  yellow  and  purple  stripes  some- 
how JncongTuous  in  this  place. 

Beside  that  stands  a  smai:  wheelbarrow, 
filled  with  four  headstones. 

knC  over  there,  under  another  fresh 
mound,  rest  two  brothers,  ages  5  and  8.  from 
the  Kuwait  City  suburb  of  Umm  al-Hiamen. 
Their  graves  serve  as  reminder  that  the 
Iraqis  may  be  gone,  but  their  legacy  of  death 
is  not  over. 

The  boys'  family  was  forced  out  of  its 
home  by  soldiers  who  wanted  the  house  for  a 
neighborhood  base  of  operations. 

The  family  returned  Friday.  The  boys 
found  a  mine  left  by  the  Iraqis. 

■Tkis  IS  what  happened."  Mohammed  said. 

-About  100  yards  away,  there's  another 
grave,  freshly  dug.  Five  Iraqi  soldiers,  killed 
by  members  of  the  Kuwait:  resistance  as 
they  tried  to  leave  the  city,  are  buried  there. 

But  the  largest  grave  at  Rigga  Cemetery,  a 
huge  trench  10  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep  and 
60  yards  long,  is— mercifully— empty. 

And  it  will  stay  that  way. 

It  was  dug  for  Kuwaiti  soldiers  killed  in 
the  ground  war. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hapnj'  to  yield  the  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause, as  I  mentioned  yesterday,  I  have 
no  disagreement  with  what  he  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  He  is  right,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  Saddam  Hussein  ought  to  be 
tried  for  war  crimes.  I  think  there  is 
over^-helming  evidence  that  this  is 
true. 

My  only  objeg^  is  that,  as  I  out- 
lined yesterday^Md  I  wish  to  repeat 
today  so  that  e^ybody  totally  and 
completely  understands  my  position,  I 
would  enthusiastically  vote  for  this 
amendment  if  it  were  on  another  bill 
where  it  was  germane,  or  if  it  were  a 
freestanding  amendment.  What  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  and  I  have  been  attempting 
to  do  for  the  last  week  or  more  is  to 
approve  emergency  funding  for  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  because 
we  are  adding  $7  to  $9  million  per  day 
of  additional  costs  to  the  taxpayers  by 
not  passing  the  $30  billion  of  funding, 
so  that  the  brain  dead  Si&L's  can  be 
closed  to  stop  the  hemorrhaging  and 
additional  losses  to  the  taxpayers.  So, 
while  this  is  a  very  good  amendment, 
and  the  timing  is  certainly  correct,  it 
is  in  the  wrong  place,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  delay  the  passage  of  this 
necessary  funding  and,  therefore,  cause 
additional  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

So  once  again  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  wish  I  could  vote  for  it  on  a  different 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  issue  yesterday  briefly  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah. 
I  will  endeavor  to  have  discussions 
with  the  leadership,  the  majority  lead- 
er, to  see  if  it  might  be  severed  for  pur- 
poses of  voting  as  a  freestanding  reso- 
lution. 

That,  frankly,  would  not  be  my  pref- 
erence, because  I  think  it  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  enacted  if  it  is  on  this 
bill.  But  I  understand  the  consider- 
ations which  my  colleague  from  Utah 
has  articulated. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  only  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague  if  he  knew  how 
the  House  of  Representatives  behaved 
on  this  particular  matter,  he  may  not 
be  so  convinced  it  is  going  to  be  en- 
acted into  law.  We  passed  this  legisla- 
tion in  a  smaller  amount  last  October. 
The  House  of  Representatives  killed  it 
and  have  yet  to  pass  it.  It  may  not  be 
as  good  a  horse  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  thinks  it  is. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  this  Senator  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  horses  that  have  to  run 
all  the  way  from  here  to  the  other 
Chamber.  But  I  would  seek  to  be  ac- 
commodating to  have  it  as  a  freestand- 
ing resolution  and,  if  that  is  unsuccess- 
ful, I  would  only  hope  that  my  col- 
league from  Utah  would  know  that  the 
exception  proves  the  rule  and  support 
this  resolution  even  though  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  under 
which  he  operates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr,  RiEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
join  thie  discussion,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I, 
too,  very  much  respect  the  effort  he  is 
making  here  and  the  issues  he  raises.  I 
read  the  Senator's  amendment  and  I 
see  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
written.  I  think  these  are  important  is- 
sues to  be  raised. 

We  obviously  have,  as  a  practical 
matter,  an  issue  of  germaneness  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  Ob- 
viously it  is  not  germane  as  such  to 
this  particular  bill  that  is  before  us 
now. 

As  it  has  been  discussed  before  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  we  have  under- 
taken in  discussions  with  a  number  of 
colleagues  who  have  had  amendments, 
all  of  which  were  germane,  to  indicate 
that  in  order  to  expedite  the  passage  of 
this  emergency  funding  request  we 
would  net  be  willing  to  accept  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  on  all  previous  instances  on 
which  we  voted  here,  the  votes  have 
been  on  tabling  motions  and  that  real- 
ly had  not  been  an  expression  of  preju- 
dice against  in  each  and  every  case  to 
ideas  thut  were  being  raised.  It  was  a 
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question  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
time  and  this  was  the  vehicle  on  which 
those  issues  should  be  dealt  with. 

That  question  becomes  even  more 
complicated  in  terms  of  the  subject 
matter  that  the  Senator  raises  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  has  acknowl- 
edged an  indicated  willing-ness  to  have 
it  severed  and  stand  separately  if  that 
is  feasible,  this  is  clearly  a  matter  that 
is  outside  the  scope  of  this  bill,  but 
nevertheless,  in  the  Senator's  mind  and 
the  minds  of  many  an  item  that  needs 
to  be  addressed  on  a  timely  basis  and 
acted  upon  in  some  manner  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole. 

So,  my  view  would  be  that  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  in  mind  here.  I  think 
there  does  have  to  be  a  formal  account- 
ing for  war  crimes  that  I  think  clearly 
were  committed  here.  1  am  not  sure  I 
see  a  means  available  to  us  right  now 
that  would  accord  a  treatment  for  the 
Senator's  amendment  different  than 
that  which  has  been  accorded  other 
amendments  that  have  come  before. 

So  maybe  a  discussion  should  ensue 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
would  be  a  matter  that  could  be  taken 
up  in  its  own  right  after  disposition  of 
this  bill. 

Obviously  the  debate  has  been  had. 
So  if  others  want  to  engage  in  the  de- 
bate who  have  not  been  heard  from, 
presumably  there  would  not  be  a  long 
period  of  time  needed  for  that,  but  I 
cannot  presume  to  speak  for  the  lead- 
ership on  either  side  with  respect  to 
the  calendar  generally,  or  what  they 
may  have  in  mind. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  as  he  knows,  and  I 
have  resi)ect  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  to  prepare  this.  So  my  reserva- 
tion— and  I  put  it  that  way  as  opposed 
to  objection — my  reservation  is  that  it 
ought  not  to  go  on  this  bill  at  this  time 
for  reasons  that  I  have  already  cited. 

At  this  point  I  am  not  sure  much 
more  can  be  said  about  it,  so  I  will 
yield  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  say  that  I  ap- 
prove of  the  substance  and  purposes  of 
the  Senator's  amendment.  Indeed, 
there  are  at  least  three  other  legisla- 
tive intitiatives  already  introduced 
that  seek  to  accomplish  the  same 
things,  two  of  which  I  cosponsored  and 
one  which  I  sponsored.  Obviously,  I  am 
happy  to  support  any  initiative  that 
may  have  the  effect  of  hastening  the 
day  when  Saddam  Hussein,  and  the 
other  political  and  military  leaders  of 
Iraq  receive  their  just  desserts  for  their 
crimes  against  humanity. 

Senator  Cochran  introduced  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  war  crimes  tribunal  should 
be  convened.  Senator  McConnell  in- 
troduced S.  253,  directing  the  President 
to  coordinate  the  convening  of  a  war 


crimes  tribunal.  As  I  understand  it. 
Senator  McConnell's  bill  is  presently 
awaiting  hearings  by  the  Foreign  P-ela- 
tions  Committee.  I  enthusiasticallj" 
support  both  these  intitiatives. 

I  appreciate  Senator  Specter's 
amendment  also.  However,  given  the 
urgency  of  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
seeks  to  amend,  I  wonder  if  it  might 
not  be  more  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  one  or  more  of  the 
intitiatives  that  are  already  pending 
on  this  question. 

Additionally,  I  felt  it  important  that 
any  legislation  on  this  question  include 
language  that  makes  reference  to  the 
crimes  against  humanity  that  .Saddam 
Hussein  committed  when  he  ordered 
millions  of  gallons  of  oil  to  be  dumped 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  when  he  di- 
rected the  entire  oil  production  infra- 
structure of  Kuwait  be  destroyed.  None 
of  the  other  worthy  legislation  intro- 
duced thus  far  identified  those  crimes 
as  war  crimes. 

Thus,  I  felt  compelled  to  introduce 
Senate  Resolution  69,  which  cites 
Iraq's  violation  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  Military  or  Any 
Other  Hostile  Use  of  Envirorunental 
Modification  Techniques,  to  which  it  is 
a  signatory.  I  felt  it  was  important 
that  the  Iraqi  leadership  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  environmental  ter- 
rorism, as  well  as  all  their  other  war 
crimes. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi  and  Kentucky,  for  attempt- 
ing to  put  the  Senate  on  record  sui>- 
porting  not  only  peace,  but  justice  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  support  all  the  pro- 
visions of  their  legislation,  but  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  recognize  environ- 
mental terrorism  as  a  war  crime  as 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  all  time  has  expired 
on  the  discussion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Then  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  Chair  will 
also  indicate  that  under  the  order,  the 
amendment  will  be  now  laid  aside  until 
all  amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ddcon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
spfeak  on  the  upcoming  vote  on  the  bill 
that  is  pending  before  the  Senate,  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  Funding 
Act  of  1991.  I  guess  I  would  say  it  prob- 
ably will  be  about  as  unpleasant  a  vote 


as  any  Senator  will  have  to  cast  this 
year. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  and  my  colleague  fl-om  Utah 
have  not  found  this  the  most  pleasant 
task  that  they  have  had  to  go  through, 
because  every  Senator  can  come  in  and 
find  something  that  he  or  she  would 
rather  see  $30  billion  spent  on — how 
much  closer  we  might  come  to  a  cure 
for  cancer;  how  much  better  we  could 
fund  education,  or  what  kind  of  a  blow 
could  be  delivered  in  the  drug  war;  all 
kinds  of  things  that  everyone  could 
name.  Given  the  great  success  of  the 
Patriot  missile  against  the  Iraqi  Scuds, 
what  strides  we  could  make  toward 
building  a  shield  to  protect  us  against 
future  nuclear  strikes  from,  some  ad- 
versary. 

But  yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  have 
made  the  case  very  well.  There  is  no 
choice  except  to  vote  for  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  with  the  fund- 
ing it  needs  to  carry  out  the  job. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  the  funding,  if  it 
protected  the  taxpayers,  then  I  think 
we  could  say  maybe  we  should  not  vote 
for  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
case.  It  would  be  just  the  opposite.  The 
effect  will  be  that  the  S&L's  that  are 
currently  losing  money,  many  of  which 
will  soon  have  significant  negative  net 
worth,  will  continue  to  lose  money. 
They  will  go  deeper  in  the  red.  They 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  even  more  when 
those  thrifts  are  finally  put  out  of 
their  misery. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  if  Congress  delays  for  3 
months,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will 
increase  another  $750  million.  So  delay 
is  not  in  the  taxpayer's  interest. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  RTC 
ought  to  look  for  alternatives,  includ- 
ing selling  off  some  of  its  stockpiled 
assets.  I  think  that  is  a  great  idea.  The 
inventory  of  assets  is  alarming.  And 
the  longer  RTC  holds  the  assets,  the 
more  they  deteriorate,  the  more  they 
devalue,  the  more  they  depress  the 
local  real  estate  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  current 
market  conditions,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  putting  these  properties  up  on  a 
fire  sale  helps  the  taxpayers.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  the  Congress  can  do 
with  some  form  of  a  tax  incentive 
which  would  help  the  RTC  move  these 
properties  more  quickly.  I  think  that  is 
something  we  should  look  into  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  on  the  appro- 
priate committee.  I  hope  we  mtIII  do 
that  on  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee 
this  year. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  things  we 
could  do  to  reduce  the  liability  of  the 
taxpayers  would  be  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  capital  gains,  because  it 
would  build  the  asset  value  of  many  of 
these  fire-sale-priced  assets  today. 

But,  having  said  that,  Mr.  President, 
I   do   not   think   we   should   hold   the 
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RTC's  resolution  operations  hostage 
while  we  are  looking  at  the  alter- 
natives. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  think 
needs  to  be  said  because  I  am  sure  all 
Senators  have  this  problem.  When  they 
go  home  people  say:  Why  are  you  bail- 
ing out  the  S&L's?  This  funding  does 
not  go  to  underwrite  what  people  have 
referred  to,  the  current  activities  of 
the  poorly  run  S&L  operations.  It  goes 
to  protect  the  depositors  who  relied  on 


pleaeant  vote.  But  I  think  we  should 
bite  the  bullet,  we  should  hold  our 
nosas,  if  that  is  what  it  takes,  and  vote 
for  the  bill.  Because  any  alternative, 
and  every  day  we  stand  here,  it  costs 
our  constituents  more  money.  It  slows 
things  down. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Senators  on  the  Banking 
Committee  for  bringing  this  bill  for- 
ward, taking  the  heal>— that  is  what  we 
get  paid  to  do.  Let  us  get  this  vote  over 
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posed  and.  Indeed,  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  states  that  the  RTC  will 
not  evict  families  who  earn  up  to  115 
percent  of  area  median  income. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  working  couple 
that  earns  $35,000  to  $45,000  may  not  be 
covered  by  this  policy.  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  you  took  a  sanita- 
tion worker  whose  wife  works  as  a 
clerk  in  another  area,  they  are  not  pro- 
tected by  that  115-percent  cap  of  me- 
dian  income.   If  they   earn  $1   above. 
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the  guarantee  of  the  Federal  deposit  with,  get  this  bill  passed,  get  this  be-  they  are  out  on  the  street.  They  have 
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insurance  in  making  those  deposits.  In 
a  broader  sense,  this  funding  also  goes 
to  pay  a  bill  that  was  incurred  on  the 
taxpayers'  behalf  years  ago. 

Everyone  has  their  favorite  list.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  causes  of  the  S&L 
mess.  Mine  includes  the  archaic  regu- 
latory structure  the  President  has  pro- 
posed to  reform,  extremely  lax  super- 
vision, the  interference  by  Congress 
when  the  regulators  tried  to  act.  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act  which  whipsawed 
the  asset  base  of  the  thrift  industry- 
real  estate — by  replacing  far  too  gener- 
ous tax  provisions  with  downright  pu- 
nitive provisions  and  did  so  on  a  retro- 
active basis. 

I  can  remember  when  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  and  I  were  in 
our  first  year  here  in  the  Congress  we 
really  sweetened  up  the  real  estate 
taxes.  I  remember  at  the  time  that 
happened,  in  1981,  a  very  good  CPA  who 
I  knew,  who  had  worked  with  some 
people  I  am  very  close  with  in  my 
State,  a  small  town  CPA.  called  me  up 
and  said.  "What  are  you  guys  doing 
tampering  with  the  real  estate  depre- 
ciation provisions  in  the  tax  law?  They 
are  fine  the  way  they  are.  Do  not  tam- 
per with  them.  Just  lower  the  rates." 

I  can  remember  how  clearly  he  ar- 
gued. He  said,  "Steve,  lower  the  rates 
on  taxation  but  do  not  loosen  up  and 
make  more  generous,  encourage  people 
to  invest  money  in  real  estate  just  be- 
cause you  sweetened  up  the  tax  deal." 

But  we  did  it  anyway  because  we 
were  in  a  bidding  contest  at  the  time. 
back  in  1981,  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Republicans  were  in  the 
control  of  the  Senate  and  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  control  of  the  other  body. 
We  wanted  to  all  be  sure  we  showed  the 
taxpayer  who  was  the  most  generous. 
So  those  real  estate  loans  or  real  es- 
tate investments  were  sweetened  up 
and  a  lot  of  money  went  into  real  es- 
tate. 

Then  in  1982  and  1984,  and  finally  in 
1986  a  lot  of  that  was  taken  back  out  of 
the  system  and  they  were  like  someone 
who  had  been  hooked  on  heroin  and 
then  withdrawn  from  the  heroin.  That 
ifl  exactly  what  happened.  So  that  has 
compounded  the  problem  of  the  S&L's. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  say  again  that 
these  Senators  who  have  worked  on 
this  bill,  I  believe,  have  made  a  very 
good  case.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  do  what  I  am 
going  to  do.  It  is  not  particularly  a 


hind  us  so  the  taxpayers  will  not  have 
to  bleed  any  longer  because  of  the  sltu- 
atioc 

Once  we  have  done  that,  then  we  can 
address  each  of  our  favorite  reasons, 
why  this  all  happened  and  try  to  make 
those  corrections  so  it  will  not  happen 
again  to  the  taxpayers,  on  the  Federal 
depoBit  insurance  or  any  other  feder- 
ally insured  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business,  I  advise  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  is  his 
own  amendment 

.AME.NDMENT  NO.  13 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  short- 
ly that  the  amendment  I  have  submit- 
ted be  withdrawn. 

Before  I  do  that  let  me,  if  I  might, 
just  state  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  we  have  been  able  to 
reach  a  salutary  compromise. 

My  amendment  was  intended  to  see 
to  it  that  working  middle-class  fami- 
lies, particularly  those  who  live  in 
high-cost  areas — and  I  note  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  constituents  in  Illi- 
nois who  would  be  affected— certainly 
thosa  in  our  metropolitan  regions 
would  be  affected  as  a  result  of  the 
RTC'B  foreclosures  on  certain  prop- 
erties. 

Under  the  RTC's  current  policy,  such 
people  with  leases,  such  people  who  are 
in  rent  control  apartments  would  find 
themEelves  without  protection.  Indeed, 
the  HTC  could  literally  evict  them  for 


to  try  to  find  an  apartment,  a  place  to 
live  overnight  or  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  They  are  displaced,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Even  though  they 
are  paying  their  rent,  the  RTC  will 
evict  them. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  litigation 
has  been  brought.  I  am  very  fearful 
that  litigation  will  not  be  successful. 
But,  in  addition,  our  job  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  wealthy.  What  about  the  peo- 
ple in  the  rent  control  apartment  mak- 
ing $100,000,  $150,000?  Indeed,  there  are 
situations— they  may  not  be  numer- 
ous— th«re  are  situations,  indeed, 
where  Qiere  are  apartments  that  are 
valued  at  $1  million  and  more  where 
people  are  paying  $500  a  month,  $600  a 
month,  $700  a  month,  that  have  in- 
comes far  in  excess,  into  6  figures.  That 
should  not  be  permitted.  The  taxpayei^s 
of  the  tJnited  States  should  not  sub- 
sidize that. 

So  what  I  had  proposed  in  my  amend- 
ment is  to  raise  that  limit  to  175  per- 
cent of  area  median  income.  That 
would  then  be  $65,000  in  New  York.  Cer- 
tainly working  families  who  earn  up  to 
$65,000  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
wealthy.  But  for  those  over  and  above 
that  amount,  they  will  hopefully  be  in 
a  position  to  find  affordable,  suitable 
housing.  So  it  was  with  that  idea  that 
we  offered  this  amendment. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  by  both  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  that,  withstanding 
that  there  is  no  direct  financial  impli- 
cation of  my  amendment  that,  indeed, 
under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Budget  Act  a  point  of  order  could  be 
raised  that  would  jeopardize  the  entire 
bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  someone 
might  raise  such  a  point  of  order, 
someone  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
pending  legislation.  And  I  think,  with- 
out getting  into  a  debate  about  the 
merits  of  the  legislation,  no  one  wants 
to  provifle  more.  But  at  some  point  in 
time  we  have  to  do  the  business  of  the 


the  purpose  of  moving  and  disposing  of    people.  To  delay  I  think  will  cost  the 


this  property. 

I  do  not  think  the  RTC's  interests  are 
served  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  this  Nation  to  take  working 
middle-class  families,  to  displace  them, 
to  put  them  out  on  the  street^^particu- 
larly  in  areas  where  there  are  limited 
housing  opportunities  available. 

The  RTC,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
matter  and  to  deal  with  that,  has  pro- 


American  public  and  taxpayer  more 
money. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  jeopardize  this 
bill,  nor  do  I  think  we  would  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  would  be  defeated  not 
on  the  merits  but  on  the  fact  that  it 
would  endanger  the  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  and 
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indeed  with  Chaimum  Seidman,  indeed 
with  David  Cooke;  indeed  I  have  even 
spoken  to  Director  Ryan.  They  have  in- 
dicated to  me — and  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record— that  they  are 
very  hopeful  the  board  will  adopt,  and 
they  have  indicated  to  me  they  will 
adopt  language  that  will  raise  the  limit 
from  115  to  175  percent  of  median  in- 
come. 

What  have  we  done?  To  boil  it  all 
down,  we  are  protecting  those  working 
middle-class  families  who  have  in- 
comes of  $65,000  or  less.  They  cannot  be 
evicted,  put  out  on  the  street  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  then  have  to  go 
out  and  look  for  housing  that  may  or 
may  not  exist  in  that  area  and  that 
they  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  afford. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  I  am 
suggesting  is  something  that  makes 
sense. 

We  are  not  looking  to  empower  the 
wealthy  to  stay  in  ad  infinitum  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
and  its  people  to  work  out  a  salutary 
decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  March  6,  1991  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Washington.  DC.  March  6.  1991. 

Hon.  ALFONSE  M.  D'AMATO. 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  D'Amato:  I  am  writing  to 
confirm  that,  at  the  request  of  Director 
Ryan,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  will  pursue  your  sug- 
grestion  that  we  increase  the  e.xemptlon  from 
repudiation  of  rent-regrulated  apartment 
leases  from  115  percent  to  175  percent  of  me- 
dian income  of  the  area. 

I  hope  this  information  is  of  assistance  to 
you.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

David  C.  Cooke, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  this  matter,  which  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  has  indicated  they 
will  be  reviewing  this  Tuesday,  will  be 
a  great  relief  for  thousands  of  tenants 
throughout  this  country  who  face  a 
troubling  situation  and  a  very  real  po- 
tential hardship  through  no  making  of 
their  own.  I  do  hope  that  the  RTC  will 
adopt  this  policy  and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  RTC  will  do  so  after 
speaking  with  Mr.  Ryan  and  after 
speaking  with  Mr.  Seidman,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 


The  amendment  (No.  13)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  President, 
and  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York  on 
his  willingness  to  work  this  out  and 
not  hold  up  this  bill  in  any  way.  I 
think  he  recognizes  the  importance  of 
passing  this  funding  measure,  and  by 
working  this  out  and  not  bringing  it  to 
a  vote  on  the  floor,  helping  us  to  keep 
a  clean  bill,  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  able 
friend  and  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator, for  the  amendment  he  has  offered 
but  which,  prudently  and  I  think  wise- 
ly, he  has  chosen  to  withdraw  with  the 
prospect  that  the  Board  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  will  consider 
this  matter  at  a  meeting  in  the  near 
future.  The  amendment  by  my  col- 
league would  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  be  protected 
from  an  unjust  policy  that  the  RTC  an- 
nounced last  week,  and  so  it  had  my 
support.  However,  this  ix)licy  assumes 
that  Congress  gave  RTC  the  authority 
to  evict  people  in  rent  stabilized  apart- 
ments in  order  to  increase  the  apart- 
ment's resale  value,  even  though  RTC 
would  be  disaffirming  State  and  local 
law  in  the  process.  While  I  support  this 
amendment,  I  in  no  way  concede  that 
RTC  has  this  power. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Seidman  last  October  to 
protest  the  threat  of  such  evictions. 
After  months  of  study,  the  RTC  an- 
nounced on  February  22  that  it  would 
not  evict  those  tenants  whose  Income 
does  not  exceed  "115  percent  of  the  me- 
dian income  in  the  area  involved."  In 
New  York  City,  115  percent  of  the  me- 
dian income  for  a  family  of  four  is 
$33,925.  Although  it  has  made  a  final 
ixjlicy  announcement.  RTC  cannot 
even  tell  me  how  many  families  in  its 
New  York  City  apartments  fall  above 
this  threshold. 

The  D'Amato  amendment  would  have 
raised  the  threshold  in  New  York  City 
to  $51,625,  by  my  calculation,  which 
sounds  like  a  lot  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  assure  you  that  in  New 
York  it  is  not.  Those  families  with 
greater  incomes  will  be  subject  to  evic- 
tion, and  every  eviction  will  have  been 
accomplished  by  usurping  State  or 
local  law. 


Mr.  President,  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend that  RTC  should  have  such  au- 
thority. Disavowing  State  and  local 
law  is  an  action  that  must  be  taken 
only  in  the  most  serious  of  cir- 
cumstances. Evicting  people  from  their 
homes  in  order  to  increase  the  resale 
price  is  not  such  a  circumstance.  RTC 
has  no  right  to  the  windfall  profit  that 
would  result.  It  is  free  to  sell  these 
apartments  for  the  same  price  that  the 
failed  savings  and  loan  institution 
could  have.  Its  return  would  be  the 
same. 

Let  me  read  the  language  we  passed 
in  FIRREA.  title  12,  United  States 
Code,  section  1821(eKl).  from  which 
RTC  claims  to  derive  this  authority: 

In  addition  to  any  other  rigrhts  a  conserva- 
tor or  receiver  nnay  have,  the  conservator  or 
receiver  for  any  insured  depository  institu- 
tion may  disaffirm  or  repudiate  any  contract 
or  lease — 

(A)  to  which  such  institution  is  a  party; 

(B)  the  performance  of  which  the  conserva- 
tor or  receiver,  in  the  conservator's  or  re- 
ceiver's discretion,  determines  to  be  burden- 
some: and 

(c)  the  disaffirmance  or  repudiation  of 
which  the  conservator  determines  *  *  *  will 
promote  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
institution's  affairs. 

This  is  a  long  way  from  a  grant  of  au- 
thority to  override  State  and  local  law. 
RTC  is  wrong  to  interpret  it  to  do  so. 
Senator  D'Amato's  amendment  would 
have  increased  the  number  of  people 
protected  from  this  unjustified  inter- 
pretation. 

The  115-percent  threshold  is  too  low. 
And  the  175-percent  thereshold  is  too 
low.  But  the  real  question  is  whether 
Congress  ever  meant  to  grant  such 
autority  to  RTC  in  the  first  place.  No 
one  should  be  forced  from  his  or  her 
home  on  this  basis,  and  I  suggest  that 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  vote, 
we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Seeing  no  other  Senator  seeking  rec- 
ognition, I  respectfully  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  managers  of  the  bill  if  they  have 
any  objection  if  I  would  proceed  in 
morning  business  for  just  a  few  min- 
utes. I  could  tailor  my  remarks  to  the 
length  of  the  period  they  have  avail- 
able. 

If  the  Senators  wish  to  move  on  to 
something  very  quickly,  I  can  cer- 
tainly make  my  remarks  short. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
simply  in  a  waiting  mode  at  this  time, 
trying  to  finish  the  bill,  but  have  no 
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one  available  to  speak.  So  the  Senator 
can  proceed  as  he  wishes.  I  doubt  we 
would  have  to  interrupt.  I  expect  he 
would  be  through  before  we  are  ready 
for  the  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDESfG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  so  much  time  as  he  needs  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  managers.  If  somebody  should  ap- 
pear wishing  to  present  an  amendment, 
if  they  will  let  me  know,  I  will  put  the 
remainder  of  my  statement  in  the 
Record. 


FIVE  CORPORATE  CHIEF  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICERS  TESTIFY  RE- 
GARDING THE  WIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  this  afternoon 
to  draw  my  colleagues"  attention  to 
significant  testimony  that  was  heard 
yesterday  in  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  which  was  referred  to  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial.  The  testimony  was  that  of 
five  chief  executive  officers  of  major 
corporations  in  support  of  the  special 
supplemental  feeding  program  for 
women,  also  known  as  WIC. 

The  chief  executives  who  testified 
were  Mr.  Robert  Allen  of  AT&T.  John 
Clendenin  of  BellSouth,  James  Renier 
of  Honeywell,  Robert  Winters  of  Pru- 
dential Insurance,  Co..  and  William 
Woodside  of  Sky  Chefs,  Inc. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  WIC  Pro- 
grram  provides  food  vouchers  for  milk. 
infant  formula,  juices,  cheese,  fruit, 
and  cereals  to  low-income,  pregnant 
women,  with  Infants,  and  women  with 
children  under  5  who  are  at  risk  of  seri- 
ous nutritional  deficiencies.  It  also  of- 
fers prenatal  care  and  health  and  nutri- 
tional counseling. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  in  Congress  we  have  a  tendency  to 
look  at  programs,  programs  that  spend 
appropriations,  and  these  programs 
generally  are  looked  at  as  money  losers 
rather  than  money  savers. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  few  of  us 
would  make  an  immediate  association 
between  the  concerns  of  the  business 
community  and  domestic  nutritional 
policy.  What  do  they  have  to  do  with 
each  other— the  business  community 
over  here,  trying  to  produce  products, 
make  profits,  have  jobs  for  Americans 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  domestic  nutri- 
tional policy. 

It  would  seem  that  these  roads  would 
never  meet.  Many  would  assume  that 
they  have  about  as  much  in  common  as 
apples  and  fiber  optics.  Both  of  these 
assumptions  are  false,  however. 

First.  WIC  is  an  exemplary  money 
saver.  It  Is  easily  one  of  the  Federal 
Government's  best  and  most  cost-effec- 
tive programs.  It  is  a  simple  concept- 
making  sure  that  mothers  and  children 
receive  good,  basic,  nutritious  foods 
and  avoid  nutritional  deficiencies. 


It  is  remarkably  effective  in  achiev- 
ing these  goals.  Study  after  study  has 
shown  that,  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
WIG.  there  is  a  savings  of  about  $3  in 
long-term  health  care  costs  and  devel- 
opmental problems. 

One  persuasive  study  to  this  effect 
was  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  about  7  months  ago.  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1990.  The  report  revealed  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  prenatal 
WIC  Program,  the  associated  savings  in 
Medicaid  costs— Medicaid,  of  course, 
paid  by  the  Government;  half  by  the 
Fedeial  Government,  half  by  the  State 
government— the  savings  in  Medicaid 
during  the  first  60  days  after  birth 
range  from  $1.77  to  S3. 13  for  every  sin- 
gle ir.dividual  served. 

For  each  pregnant  woman  who  par- 
ticipated in  WIC.  the  Government  thus 
savee  itself  between  $200  and  $600  in 
Medicaid  costs  in  the  first  60  days  after 
birth  as  opposed  tc  those  pregnant 
women  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
program:  the  answer  being,  of  course, 
that  those  pregnant  women  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  program  had  to 
avail  themselves  of  Medicaid  services 
for  a  far  longer  time. 

WICs  success  should  not  be  charac- 
terized solely  in  terms  of  money  saved. 
Equally  important  is  that  WIC  reaches 
infants  and  children  at  what  is  widely 
considered  the  most  important  point  in 
their  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment—early on.  The  earlier  the  better 
that  we  can  provide  good  nutrition, 
good  health  care  for  infants  and,  of 
course,  in  the  prenatal  period  as  well. 
At  that  true  critical  stage,  the  pre- 
natal period,  or  in  their  early  days  and 
weekB  of  life,  lack  of  crucial  nourish- 
ment can  mean  impairment  of  cog- 
nitive functions  and  other  developmen- 
tal problems. 

That  kind  of  disadvantage  is  perma- 
nent. It  does  not  go  away.  It  is  perma- 
nent. It  is  severe.  It  is  a  heavy  and  un- 
fair burden  for  a  child  who  has  not 
even  begun  kindergarten.  Participation 
in  WIC  has  proven  not  only  to  help  re- 
duce risks  of  childhood  anemia,  low 
birth  weight,  and  infant  mortality,  but 
to  actually  make  a  difference  in  the 
child's  ability  to  function  well  at 
school. 

That  is  exactly  where  the  second  as- 
sumption comes  in,  that  business  con- 
cerns and  nutrition  concerns  are  unre- 
lated. That  is  the  automatic  assump- 
tion in  America.  What  do  they  have  in 
com.mon?  Here  is  where  that  assump- 
tion falls  flat  on  its  face.  Better  nutri- 
tion, better  preventive  health  care, 
lower  financial  costs,  and  in  the  end 
better  prepared  youngsters  for  school 
and  life  beyond  is  exactly  what  is  im- 
portant to  corporate  America. 

As  the  business  world  tries  to  gauge 
future  U.S.  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  it  is  recognized  that, 
without  investments  in  worthy  pro- 
grams such  as  WIC.  we  are  denying  a 
significant  amount  of  human  potential 
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for  oun  society— and  thus  a  significant 
resource  to  our  economy,  and  to  all  of 
our  well-being. 

I  believe  it  will  become  increasingly 
obvious  that  America's  ability  to  en- 
sure the  health  and  well-being  of  its 
citizens  and  America  s  ability  to  com- 
pete in  a  tough  economic  market  are 
inexorably  linked.  That  goes  double  for 
children,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  that 
enough.  We  simply  must  pay  more  at- 
tention to  our  children  and  their  well- 
being  if  we  want  them  and  our  Nation 
as  a  whole  to  thrive. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  fivt  chief  executive  officers  who 
testified  yesterday.  This  is  what  their 
agreed-upon  statement  said:  "WIC  is 
the  heajth  care  equivalent  of  a  AAA- 
rated  investment."  That  is  the  end  of 
the  quote.  May  I  say  WIC  is  not  a  win- 
lose  game.  It  is  a  win-win  game  for  ev- 
eryone. Simply  put,  whether  you  count 
yourself  as  prochildren  or 

probusiness — and  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans are  pro  both— you  end  up  being 
pro-WIO.  That  is  pro-America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  today's  Washington  Post 
editorials  on  WIC  and  corporate  Amer- 
ica be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tfie  Washington  Post.  Mar.  7,  1991] 

HusGRY  Children  and  the  CEO's 
Failuree  of  social  policy  sometimes  have 
astonishingly  deep  consequences.  Businesses 
complain  Increasingly  about  the  poor  prepa- 
ration of  the  average  young  American  com- 
ing into  the  labor  force.  That  has  led  many 
business  people  to  take  a  sharp  interest  in 
the  school  systems  that  are  producing  their 
employee$.  Going  farther,  some  of  these  em- 
ployers Have  discovered  that  the  schools 
often  get  children  too  late  to  have  much  ef- 
fect on  their  development.  That's  why  the 
heads  of  five  large  corporations  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Budget  Committee  yesterday 
to  press  for  the  full  funding  of  WIC— the  fed- 
eral program  that  pays  for  supplemental 
food  and  nutritional  guidance  for  pregnant 
women,  iafants  and  small  children  up  to  the 
age  of  5. 

The  general  condition  of  the  country's 
least  fortonate  children— the  one-fifth  whose 
families  have  the  lowest  incomes  and  the 
least  access  to  medical  care— is  not  only 
wretched  but  clearly  getting  worse.  The  tra- 
ditional eocial  welfare  lobbies  and  their 
friends  in  Congress  haven't  been  able  to  do 
much  about  a  deteriorating  trend  over  the 
past  decade. 

But  it's  possible  that  the  rising  concern 
among  business  leaders  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  social  politics.  The  five  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Budget  Committee  were  all 
chairmen  of  their  companies— Robert  E 
Allen  of  AT&T.  John  L.  Clendenin  of 
BellSouth,  James  J.  Renier  of  Honeywell, 
Robert  C.  Winters  of  Prudential  Insurance 
and  William  S.  Woodside  of  Sky  Chefs.  A 
week  earlier,  an  influential  business  organi- 
zation, the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, published  its  report  on  child  devel- 
opment and  education  making  a  similar 
case.  Honeywell's  Mr.  Renier  was  head  of  the 
task  force  that  wrote  it. 

In  their  testimony,  the  five  pointed  out 
that  WIC  money  reaches  slightly  over  half  of 
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the  impoverished  women  and  children  eligi- 
ble for  it.  Next  year  more  than  3  million  will 
be  left  out  and  hungry.  Malnutrition  among 
pregnant  women  means  high  rates  of  illness 
and  other  handicaps  among  their  babies.  One 
federal  study  suggested  that  every  dollar 
spent  on  WIC  saves  between  two  and  three 
dollars  in  Medicaid  payments  in  the  first  60 
days  alone  of  an  infant'.?  life.  The  country 
complains  bitterly  about  the  soaring  costs  of 
Medicaid,  but  has  trouble  finding  the  money 
for  the  simplest  kind  of  prevention. 

The  five  corporation  chairmen  emphasized 
the  implications  for  the  competitiveness  of 
the  American  economy.  It  would  cost  about 
S2  billion  a  year  to  extend  WIC  to  all  the 
women  and  children  eligible— ''an  excellent 
investment."  they  agreed,  "in  our  nation's 
children,  its  economy  and  its  overall  fu- 
ture." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7.  199!: 

CORPOR.'iTE  Chiefs  Promote  I.sfa.vt  C.^re 
(By  Paul  Taylor  1 

The  five  witnesses  who  paraded  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee  yesterday  to  call 
for  a  near  doubling  of  the  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren— commonly  known  as  WIC— said  all  the 
predictable  things. 

They  talked  of  the  "communal  blindness" 
of  a  society  that  allows  babies  to  go  hungry. 
They  talked  of  the  growing  gap  between  the 
haves  and  have-iiots. 

They  talked  of  how  "profoundly  worried" 
they  are  about  the  state  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren and  families.  One  witness  even  had  th.'' 
flair  to  quote  Winston  Churchill:  "There  is 
no  finer  investment  for  any  community  than 
putting  milk  into  babies." 

Who  were  these  bleeding  hearts? 

Social  workers?  Welfare  mothers?  Chil- 
dren's advocates? 

None  of  the  above.  They  were  chairmen 
and  chief  executive  officers  of  some  of  the 
nation's  best-known  corporations:  AT&T. 
Prudential  Insurance.  BellSouth.  Hone.vwell 
and  Sky  Chefs  Inc. 

Their  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  yesterday 
was  evidence  of  the  new  attention  the  cor- 
porate community  is  paying  to  the  plight  of 
young  children— a  concern  that  appears  to 
grow  out  of  frustration  with  the  slow  pace  of 
educational  improvement  despite  the  invest- 
m.ent  of  billions  of  public  and  private  dollars 
over  the  past  decade. 

"The  initial  response  of  the  business  com- 
munity with  regard  to  education  was  to  look 
at  it  and  say,  'Gee.  we  need  more  math 
courses  and  we  need  more  science  courses 
and  all  of  that,"  James  J.  Renier,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Honeywell,  told  the  committee. 
"But  in  looking  at  it  we  began  to  understand 
also  that  we  have  a  giant  social  agenda  that 
*  *  *  is  diluting  the  ability  of  the  edu- 
cational system  to  deliver  the  academic 
agenda.  One  of  the  major  factors  is  what  has 
happened  to  little  kids.  And  so  going  down 
that  logic  tree,  one  of  the  best  things  you 
can  do  to  help  solve  the  educational  crisis  in 
the  United  States  today  is  to  work  on  the 
problems  that  affect  little  kids  from  minus 
nine  months  to  the  time  they  get  to  kinder- 
garten." 

John  L.  Clendenin,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
BellSouth,  said  nine  out  of  10  high  school 
graduates  flunk  his  company's  job  entrance 
exam.,  even  though  it  is  pitched  to  lOth  grad- 
ers. "The  problems  of  how  to  get  a  trainable 
work  force  are  really  loom.ing  larger  for  all 
of  us,"  he  said.  "Our  initial  conclusion  was 
that  we  really  needed  to  fix  the  school  cur- 
riculum. *  *  *  But  when  we  started  to  look 
at  It  we  suddenly  realized  that  we  had  loaded 


onto  the  schools  a  whole  host  of  society's 
problems,  everything  from  teenage  preg- 
nancy to  drug  problems  to  the  breakup  of 
families,  and  the  school  can't  handle  the 
overload." 

Robert  C.  Winters,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Prudential,  said  the  "money  withheld  from 
children  today  will  be  spent  in  far  greater 
sums  on  emergency  rooms,  drug  counselors 
and  prison  tomorrow."  He  cited  a  recent  Ag- 
riculture Department  study  showing  that  for 
every  WIC  dollar  the  government  spends  on 
prenatal  care  for  a  pregnant  mother  it  saves 
between  $1.77  and  $3.13  in  Medicaid  costs  in 
the  first  60  days  of  her  baby's  life. 

Robert  E.  Allen,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
AT&T,  said,  "Like  the  cobbler  raising  bare- 
foot children,  we  seem  more  intent  on  outfit- 
ting the  world  for  freedom  than  fulfilling  our 
obligations  at  home." 

William  Woodside.  chairman  of  Sky  Chefs, 
an  airline  caterer,  said:  "I'm  a  firm  "believer 
in  reducing  the  deficit  *  *  •  but  the  poor 
children  whose  lives  may  be  altered  by  the 
WIC  program  are  not  responsible  for  the  defi- 
cit. ' 

The  $2.4  billion  WIC  program  provides 
milk,  cheese,  infant  formula,  eggs,  cereal, 
juice  and  peanut  butter,  along  with  health 
and  nutrition  uounbeling.  to  low-income 
mothers,  infants  and  children  under  age  5.  At 
present,  only  54  percent  of  the  participants 
eligible  under  federal  guidelines  receive  the 
service.  The  corporate  executives  called  for 
full  funding  by  1995. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chafee  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  593  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EXON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMENDING        AND        THANKING 
FORMER  PRIME  MINISTER 

THATCHER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Dole,  and 
Senator  Simpson,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated  and 
immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resoluti'-n  (S.  Res.  75)  commending  and 
thanking  former  F^ime  Minister  Thatcher. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expresses  its  deep  admiration  for  the 
remarkable  leadership  that  former  British 
F^ime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  has  pro- 
vided to  her  nation  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  world;  and  that  the  Senate  reaf- 
firms the  appreciation  of  all  Americans  for 
the  friendship  she  and  her  nation  have  shown 


to   the  United   States   during  her  years  of 
leadership  of  the  British  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  the  presence  on  the  Senate 
fioor  of  former  Prime  Minister  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  and  I  welcome  Mrs. 
Thatcher  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  all  of  the 
American  people. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Dole  in  the  resolution  com- 
mending Mrs.  Thatcher  on  her  tenure 
as  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

As  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Thatcher  led 
Britain  during  an  important  period  in 
Trans-Atlantic  relations  and  history. 
She  supported  the  successful  NATO  de- 
ployment of  INF  missiles  in  NATO 
countries,  including  her  own,  a  deploy- 
ment which  led  to  the  success  of  nego- 
tiations to  eliminate  those  missiles  on 
both  sides  of  the  cold  war. 

Her  term  in  office  spanned  the  dra- 
matic events  surrounding  the  collapse 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  communism  as  a  force  in 
Central  European  affairs,  events  v^hich 
will  change  our  world  more  dramati- 
cally with  each  passing  year. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  was  a 
steadfast  supporter  of  U.S.  and  NATO 
alliance  goals.  She  strengthened  the 
historically  close  relationship  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a 
relationship  which  was  furthered  dur- 
ing the  recent  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

In  so  doing,  she  helped  reinvigorate 
that  "special  relationship"  between 
our  two  countries.  Her  visit  to  the 
United  States  provides  an  opp>ortunity 
for  all  Americans  to  reaffirm  and  be 
thankful  for  that  special  relationship 
and  to  thank  the  very  gracious  woman 
who  helped  maintain  it  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
cannot  add  much  to  what  has  been  said 
by  the  majority  leader,  but.  being  a 
Senator.  I  will.  [Laughter.] 

As  the  majority  leader  indicated,  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  just  before  coming 
on  the  floor,  and  we  expressed  to  her 
our  personal  admiration  for  the  many 
contributions  she  has  made  in  her  own 
country,  in  United  States-British  rela- 
tions, and  around  the  world. 

Obviously,  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  welcomed  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher.  The  welcome  she  has  re- 
ceived indicates  that  all  members  of 
the  Senate  share  a  deep  admiration  for 
her. 
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Having  been  in  politics  nearly  three 
decades,  I  have  a  special  appreciation 
for  the  political  leadership  she  has  pro- 
vided throughout  her  career. 

President  John  Kennedy  wrote  a  Pul- 
itzer Prize  winning  book  of  leadership, 
titled  "Profiles  in  Courage."  If  that 
kind  of  book  was  written  today  about 
international  diplomacy,  there  would 
be  a  chapter  on  Margaret  Thatcher. 

So  I  join  in  this  recognition  of  a 
great  leader  oi  Britain,  a  great  friend 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  states- 
person  cf  world  claos. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  ag--eeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  75)  was  agreed 
to. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agrecc"  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  i  will 
momentarily  ask  for  a  brief  recess  ana 
I  ask  all  Members  oi  the  Senate 
present  and  those  who  can  do  so  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  extend  their  per- 
sonal greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
former  Prime  Minister  Thatcher. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:05  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rov 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tha  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  thj  hour  of 
3:05  p.m. 

There  beinp  no  objeccion.  the  Senate, 
at  2:52  p.m..  recessed  until  3:05  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  presid^ner 
officer  [Mr.  LiejermanI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Caiolina  [Mr.  HcL.MSj. 


PRIME  MINISTER  MARGARET 
THATCHER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President,  1  thaiik 
the  Chair  very  mucn.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend— let 
me  correct  that — a  young  friend  who 
has  been  long  in  service  to  her  country 
and  to  the  fre*;  world.  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher. 

I  remember  a  song  I  lea'ned  many 
years  ago  from  a  lady  who  had  served 
in  the  Red  Cross  in  France.  She  had 
spent  some  years  in  London  and  she 
loved  England.  She  taught  us  how  to 
sing: 
There'll  always  be  an  Erg'%nd. 

And  England  shall  be  free. 
As  long  as  EnglaLd  means  as  much  lo  ycu. 

As  England  means  to  me. 

I  will  say,  as  a  postscript  to  that. 
there  will  always  be  a  Prime  Minister 
Margpjret  Thatcher  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  free  world. 


I  would  further  observe  that  nictory 
will  record  these  past  two  decades  as 
having  produced  at  least  three  great 
leaders  in  the  V/est:  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, Ronald  Reagan,  and  George  Bush. 
Of  these  three.  Prime  Minister  Thatch- 
er was  the  first  It  was,  in  fact,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  who  was  the  first  to  remind 
the  West  of  its  vision  of  a  free  society: 
Strong,  self-reliant,  sure  of  purpose. 
and  tietcrminea  to  restore  freedom. 

Then  came  Ronald  Reagan.  We  all  re- 
member tliat  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  a  spe- 
cial inspiration  to  PreGiaent  Reagan  in 
his  efforts  tc  gCL  the  Government  out 
of  tue  way  of  a  free  people. 

The  task  which  she  had  faced  upon 
acceding  to  the  position  of  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  was  a  formidable 
one.  Her  nation  had  become  mired  in 
socialism  and  had  lost  'ts  global  reach. 
Mrs.  Tnatcher  acted  surely  and  swiftly 
to  ra\ erse  what  some  had  called  the  in- 
evitable tide  of  decline. 

President  Reagan  took  ner  cue  anu 
restored  America's  sense  ol  trust  ana 
cnnfldence. 

Then  President  Bush  took  America's 
new-i'ound  confidence  abroad  and 
show.^Q  tlie  world  the  meaning  of  U.S. 
sfeo^ch  and  power.  In  this  action  he 
was  I  neouraged  and  strongly  supported 
ov  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher, 
rfei  tense  of  destiny,  her  belief  in  Bric- 
ain'3  loiward  role  in  the  world,  and  her 
wiUiiJirrness  to  put  British  arms,  diplo- 
macy, ana  military  personnel  at  the 
lisppsal  of  the  coalition  -vas  an  essen- 
tial JLlemcnt  in  the  President's  ability 
to  a<^n. 

Tli^it  coalition's  success  was  ceje- 
bratid  last  nignt  in  the  joint  meeting 
of  Congress 

Sn|  Mr.  Precident,  it  was  entirely  ap- 
propf-iate  that  the  U.S.  Senate  go  on 
record,  as  it  did  this  afternoon,  to  con- 
g'-aitlate  Mrs.  Thatcher  ;or  fie  bril- 
lianj  career  which  she  has  pursued  up 
to  ttis  moment,  and  is  continuing  co 
pursre,  in  Pa'-liament.  I.  »or  one.  and  I 
think  I  must  speak  for  all  Senators — 
we  ire  Indeed  grateful  to  ?.largaret 
Thaacher  for  her  work,  her  support, 
.and  ler  affection  for  the  United  States. 

I  yield  the  noc^r. 

Vht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chaii-  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imoij.5  consent  I  may  speak  as  in  morn- 
ing lousiness. 

Th|L'  PREGIDLXG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordereo. 
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^ING  THE  PEACE  IN  THE  GULF 


Ml .  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  America 
rejoi  ces  in  the  stunning  success  of 
Pre.sldent  Brsh's  brilliant  diplomatic 
and  military  leadership  in  che  Persian 
Gulf -.var,  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  sSJU  a  peace  to  be  secured  and  les- 
sons from  the  conflict  to  be  applied. 

Wliile  American  military  might  and 
skill    reversed    Saddam    Hussein's    ag- 


gression against  Kuwait,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  United  States  dipio- 
macy  prior  to  the  war  was  flawed.  We 
coddled,  Saddam  for  years,  even  declar- 
ing to  him  just  before  he  invadad  Ku- 
wait that  the  United  States  took  no 
position  on  Iraq's  dispute  with  its 
small  neighbor.  Taken  together,  Amer- 
ican acts  of  tolerance  toward  Iraq  very 
likely  led  Saddam  Hussein  to  conclude 
that  he  cculd  get  away  with  naked  ag- 
gre.ssioil. 

We  are  rightfully  appalled  by  the 
Iraqi  atirocities  that  have  been  uncov- 
ered during  the  liberation  of  Kuwait, 
but  why  were  congressional  effo'-ts  to 
punish  Saada,m  Hussein  for  his  geno- 
ciual  g^sing  of  thousands  of  Kurds  in 
his  own  country  in  1988  opposed  by 
both  the  Bush  and  Reagan  administra- 
tions? 

Just  as  British  and  French  appease- 
ment of  Hitler  led  to  an  inevitable  war 
against  Nazi  Germany,  so  also  did  cur 
appeasement  of  Saddam  lead  to  a  con- 
flict that  might  have  been  prsvented. 
The  les3on  of  this  war,  I  would  submit, 
i.:-  not  only  that  we  avoided  the  mili- 
tary mistakes  of  gradualism  in  Viet- 
nam but  even  more  important,  we  for- 
got the  older  political  lesson  that  pam- 
pering dictators  encourages  aggression. 
We  muBt  never  make  that  mistake 
again. 

Just  as  American  leadership  was  crit- 
ical in  winning  the  war  against  Iraq,  so 
also  must  we  play  a  leading  role  in 
shaping  a  regional  order  designed  to  di- 
minish rhe  likelihood  of  future  con- 
nicts  threatening  United  States  inter- 
ests in  the  area.  V*'e  should  begin  b> 
pursuing-  a  Dolicy  of  encoui'aging  a  iun- 
^amental  change  in  the  Government  of 
Iraq.  It  is  noc  enough  to  urge,  as  does 
the  administration,  the  removal  of 
Saddam;  '.ve  should  not  be  content  to 
sec  one  of  his  Ea'ath  Party  lieutenants 
take  ilie  reins  of  a  still  repressive  re- 
gime harboring  irredentist  dreams  of 
avenging  a  humUiating  defeat. 

If  the  unrest  in  Basra  is  any  indica- 
tion, the  people  of  Iraq  are  sick  and 
tired  not  only  of  Sadaam  but  also  of 
the  entire  police  state  he  constructed. 
The  UniteQ  States  should  oe  supportive 
of  efforts  by  Iraqis,  including  the 
Kurds,  to  create  ?..  democratic  Iraq. 
.A.iab  nations,  such  as  Egypt  and  Alge- 
ria, which  themselves  have  nr^ade 
progresf*  toward  democracy  and  which 
were  active  diplomatically  '.n  the  effort 
to  avertj  a  gulf  war,  could  credibly  par- 
ticipate in  this  effort.  Saudi  Arabia 
could  play  a  helpful  ro^e  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  reconstruction  aid  to  a 
friendlier  government  in  Baghdad. 

In  t>le  meantime  key  sanctions 
against  Iraq  should  be  maintained,  par- 
ticularly the  arms  embargo  and  the 
ban  against  providing  Iraq  with  mili- 
tarily useful  technology  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  essential,  In  this  regaru, 
that  we  attach  nigh  priority  to  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  our  European  allies.  We  cannot  re- 
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vert to  business  as  usual  with  a 
Ba'athist  Iraq.  Eventually,  there 
should  be  a  weapons  limitation  regime 
for  the  region  as  a  whole,  but  prevent- 
ing the  rearming  of  Iraq  is  the  most  ur- 
gent priority. 

We  should  also  make  it  clear  to  the 
other  repressive  Ba'athist  state  in  the 
area,  Syria,  that  our  appreciation  for 
that  country's  support  against  Iraq 
does  not  diminish  our  insistence  that  it 
stop  occupying  Lebanese  territory  and 
end  its  support  for  terrorism. 

Recent  reports  that  Syria  played  a 
role  in  preventing  terrorist  acts  during 
the  gulf  crisis  are  encouraging,  but 
Syria  must  make  antiterrorism  a  per- 
manent policy  before  normal  relations 
are  possible  with  the  United  States, 
and  its  forces  must  leave  Lebanon. 
Having  stood  for  the  rule  of  law 
against  Iraq,  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
mand less  of  Syria. 

This  is  the  approach  we  should  be 
taking  with  Syria's  Assad  instead  of 
treating  him  as  the  friend  and  ally  he 
is  not.  We  should  not  deal  with  Assad, 
as  we  did  with  Saddam  Hussein,  on  the 
basis  that  the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is 
my  friend. 

Finally,  the  end  to  the  war  with  Iraq 
offers  a  golden  opportunity  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Arab-Israeli  peace.  The 
gulf  conflict  should  have  made  it  clear 
to  our  Arab  friends  that  it  is  not  Israel 
but  the  fellow  Arab  nation  that  threat- 
ens their  security,  and  that  only  Isra- 
el's staunchest  ally,  the  United  States, 
can  guarantee  their  continued  secu- 
rity. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  the  Arab  beneficiaries  of  Amer- 
ican defensive  help  should  take  steps  to 
eliminate  the  one  cause  of  regional  in- 
stability that  they  have  nurtured:  The 
refusal  to  accept  the  existence  and  se- 
curity of  Israel. 

Since  the  end  of  the  1967  6-day  war. 
American  diplomacy  has  focused  on  a 
series  of  initiatives  to  persuade  Israel 
to  make  an  accommodation  to  Pal- 
estinian aspirations  in  the  occupied 
territories.  In  light  of  the  Palestinians' 
support  for  Iraq,  that  approach  is  no 
longer  feasible.  Only  an  initiative  from 
Arab  governments  to  make  peace  with 
Israel  will  give  the  Jewish  state  the 
sense  of  security  required  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Palestinians.  If  the  pro- 
fessed concern  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  oth- 
ers for  the  Palestinians  is  more  than 
cynical  rhetoric,  they  will  take  such  an 
Initiative,  and  it  should  be  ihe  object 
of  American  diplomacy  to  encourage 
It. 

These  are  some  of  the  messages  that, 
I  believe.  Secretary  Baker  should  be 
conveying  during  his  forthcoming  trip. 
The  proposals  I  have  outlined  do  not 
constitute  a  complete  agenda  for  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  but  they  do 
represent  the  most  urgent  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed  to  ensure  that  we 
win  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  proceed  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JASON  "nJAN  DEPARTURE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  views  that  my  dear  friend.  Senator 
Helms  from  North  Carolina,  just  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  with  reference  to 
former  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  of 
Great  Britain.  She  has,  as  Senator 
Helms  pointed  out,  been  a  true  friend 
of  freedom  throughout  her  tenure  and 
leadership  of  her  native  land.  Great 
Britain. 

Another  good  friend  of  freedom,  who 
has  been  a  good  friend  of  America  and 
a  good  firend  of  his  homeland,  will  soon 
be  returning  to  Taipei.  Of  course,  I  am 
referring  to  Jason  Yuan,  who  will  be 
assuming  the  post  as  Director  of  North 
American  Affairs  in  the  Republic  of 
China's  Foreign  Ministry. 

This  is  a  very  important  post.  Jason 
Yuan  will  be  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  Taiwan's  good 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  do  an  excel- 
lent job,  judging  from  his  stellar  per- 
formance as  Taiwan's  chief  congres- 
sional liaison  on  the  Hill  for  the  past  11 
years.  On  March  5,  1991,  19  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  and  36  House  Members 
said  goodbye  to  Jason  and  his  wife 
Maggie  at  a  farewell  reception  filled 
with  genuine  warmth  and  affection  for 
the  Yuans.  My  colleagues  and  I  will 
miss  Jason,  but  we  wish  him  well.  We 
have  known  him  as  a  friend  for  many 
years,  and  1  have  always  appreciated 
his  wit,  his  intelligence,  his  golf  skills, 
and  his  unfailing  good  humor. 

In  fact,  I  recall  that  last  year.  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  myself.  Congressman 
Dan  Burton,  and  former  Secretary  of 
Interior  Tom  Kleppe  were  in  Taipei, 
along  with  Congressman  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt  from  Arkansas.  We 
were  there  for  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lee.  who  is,  incidentally,  the 
first  native  Taiwanese  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

That  day  there  was  a  typhoon  in  the 
area  and  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  I 
wished  we  could  transfer  some  of  that 
rain  to  the  Boise  Basin  or  the  Snake 
River  Plain  or  to  California,  where  it  is 
desperately  needed  because  of  the  cur- 
rent drought. 

But  Jason  insisted  on  taking  us  out 
to  his  favorite  golf  course  so  he  could 
demonstrate  his  skills  of  submarine 
golf.  It  was  raining  to  the  point  where 
you  almost  needed  scuba  gear.  How 
well  I  remember  that  day;  how  wet  we 
were  and  how  difficult  it  was.  But 
Jason  somehow  had  the  skill  to  play 
golf  in  that  submerged  level  of  atmos- 


phere, and  I  have  to  admit  that  he  is 
quite  skilled  at  it. 

I  also  remember  well  when  he  and 
Maggie,  along  with  Ambassador  Ding 
and  his  wife,  visited  my  family  In 
Idaho.  My  brother  and  his  wife  hosted 
a  lovely  dinner.  It  was  a  beautiful 
evening,  with  the  sunset  outlining  the 
Owyhee  Mountains,  and  the  Snake 
River  moving  lazily  in  the  foreground. 
As  usual,  Jason  was  a  live  wire  at  that 
event. 

So  I  look  forward  now.  Mr.  President. 
to  the  opportunity  in  the  future  to 
visit  Taiwan  again,  and  I  know  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  China  will  be 
well  served  by  Jason  in  the  future.  We 
will  miss  him  here  in  Washington,  but 
wish  him  a  fond  farewell.  I  hope  he 
comes  back  to  visit  us. 

JASON  WAN  APPOINTED  TO  KEY  POST  IN  TAIWAN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend.  Mr.  Jason  C.  Yuan,  a  seasoned 
diplomat,  will  soon  be  returning  to  his 
home  country— the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan— and  will  be  assuming  his 
new  post  as  Taiwan's  Director  of  North 
American  Affairs  in  the  foreign  min- 
istry. This  is  an  important  post  which 
directly  affects  the  working  relation- 
ship between  Taiwan  and  the  United 
States. 

Although  our  Government  does  not 
have  an  "official"  relationship  with 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  strong  on- 
going relationship  between  our  two 
countries.  The  American  people,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress,  all  have 
a  favorable  impression  of  Taiwan.  This 
is  directly  attributable  to  personal  ef- 
forts made  by  officials  such  as  Jason 
and  his  colleagues.  Jason,  in  his  role  as 
Director  of  Congressional  Relations  for 
his  Government,  has  been  so  very  pa- 
tient in  explaining  to  us  the  differences 
between  the  cultures  of  the  East  and 
West,  his  Government's  efforts  in  re- 
ducing its  huge  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  and  his  people's  deep  af- 
fection and  regard  for  the  American 
people.  Officials  such  as  Jason  are  so 
very  instrumental  in  strengthening  the 
relationship  between  our  countries. 

My  colleagues  and  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  our  productive  association 
with  Jason  in  the  future.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  confident  that  the  strong  rela- 
tionship we  have  established  with  Tai- 
wan's coordination  council  will  be 
maintained  and  strengthened  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Larry  Yu-Yuan  Wang,  the 
new  Director  of  CCNA's  Congressional 
Relations  Division.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  Jason  all  of 
the  best  in  his  new  position,  and  to  tell 
him  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  his  per- 
sonal friendship.  He  is  one  fine  human 
being.  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOBD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognizee. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  597  and  S.  600 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  £UT?est 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  The 
clerk  v'ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resrinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Witnnut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  TRUKT  COPPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  i-on- 
bideraiion  ^f  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  arc  net f  the  end  ol  this  matter.  'Ve 
have  oeer.  working  for  some  hours,  and 
over  the  last  2  or  2  days,  lo  clarify  on? 
part  of  the  existing  law,  and  so  that  it 
iG  clear,  in  light  of  the  circrrr stances 
tnat  exist  at  the  moment  and  I  *hink 
in  discussions  with  the  I'reasiiry  De- 
partment, the  RTC.  pnd  ths  Senators 
involved  here  on  the  f^oor,  we  have  a 
clai-ification  dealing  with  a  renegoti- 
ation of  these  savings  \r6  lean  pa.'k- 
ages  that  wai-e  done  in  the  past.  Vhat 
has  beer  worked  out  is  acceptable  lan- 
guage all  ,  jound.  «nd  it  :s  a  clarifica- 
tion of  existiner  ?.i;thcr.cy.  It  does  not 
expand  or  contract  present  law.  So  it  is 
something  th?.f  the  committee  on  ooth 
sides  is  prepared  to  accept. 

Tne  Senator  from  On-o  will  shortjy 
comjnent  on  th?t,  bscause  this  is  in  re- 
sponse to  isEue«  tnat  he  had  raised,  ii' 
a-eas  where  the  Senator  fi'om  Ohio  is 
given  th*^  principal  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Just  to  /ive  a  sense  as  to  what  v/'ll 
foUow,  once  we  have  had  that  Jiscus- 
oicn  and  that  particular  technical 
amendmenr  is  accepted,  we  w''l  then 
move  to  the  disposition  of  the  Suectsr 
amendment,  which  is  c.^nding,  and  then 
It  would  be  my  hopv  that  we  would 
move  immedie.oeiy  to  tinal  passage  oi 
this  bill  eaCi  he  acU-  to  accomplish  met 
in  fairly  swift  order. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  very  iifficult 
to  anticipai^e  the  uafrreseen.  but  I 
Vnnvr  a  number  of  Senarors  have  'nci- 
cated  that  they  intend  to  be  present  for 
the  ceremony  fo  Mrs.  Thatcher  which 
Is  occurring  down  at  the  White  House 
shortly,  and  other  Mem.bers  have  other 


pressing  commitments,  as  they  have 
indicated  to  me. 

.Ard  so  I  do  have  the  language  before 
me,  and  I  think  we  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed at  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  ready  to  raise  this  issue. 

I  iilso,  by  this  means,  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SpfcterI 
tnat  once  >ve  bave  disposed  of  this  mat- 
ter—which I  hope  will  be  quickly — we 
will  ne  ready  then  to  dispose  of  his 
amandnient. 

Nir.  President.  1  yield  the  floor. 

?:sANCI.-\L  .\SSIST.\NCE  TO  INSTrPl-TIONS 
REFORM 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
lika  to  inform  che  ranking  niember  of 
the  Brnking  Committee  ^hat  I  am  in- 
terastea  in  offering  my  bill,  the  Finan- 
cial /^Soistance  to  Insritutiors  Reform 
Act,  as  an  amendment  to  the  pendin^r 
le:-ri.Elatioii.  The  recern.  collapse  of 
Rhode  Island's  priva.te  deposit  insur- 
ance fund  has  underlinea  the  'ragility 
<■>!  th'i  Nation'..;  nonfederal!y  bpr-ked  in- 
curance  funds.  My  amendment  would 
help  ease  the  short-term  financial 
srrain  placed  upon  StaLe*;  in  which 
such  a  collapse  has  occurred. 

Ml  GARN.  I  undei stand  the  impor- 
tance of  my  distinguished  colleague's 
amardment,  and  I  recognize  the  heavy 
finar-"ial  hardship  that  the  people  cf 
.Rhode  Island  h.ave  been  forced  to  en- 
dure due  to  insolvency  of  the  State's 
pr'va.tc  insurer.  Perhi-,ps  the  Senace 
BaaKmg  Committee  should  lock  into 
the  Rhode  Island  situation  as  well  as 
situfirions  in  other  Sta'^es  similarly  af- 
fectfd  by  the  coiiapse  of  a  pi'ivate  in- 
suvar. 

Tl>e  RTC  bill,  ho.vever,  ic  not  i,he  ap- 
projjriate  vehicle  for  an  ame'idment  cf 
thi.S)  nature.  This  is  an  em'-rgency  hill. 
The,  Pesolution  Trust  Corporaticn 
nee(}s  S'30  billion  to  avoia  a  shmdowr 
chaft  would  hava  devastating  con- 
.-ifeq4>5''ees  for  the  Nation's  finarciai  in- 
otitunions  and  deposltOi'.'=.  Fvery  day 
that  this  fandmu  is  d3la.y8d  the  ATier- 
ican  taxpayer  loses  at  leas'  37  m-Uion. 
So  >  'hile  I  appreciate  Senator  Ck.^fke's 
interest  in  offering  his  am.endmeit 
tod5  y.  I  would  have  to  oppose  it  at  this 
timi !. 

M  •.  CHAFEr..  I  thank  tn.'-  manager 
for  ait;  Intercast  m  my  amenv^ment.  I 
thirk  it  is  ■,.  poud  amendment  that 
shri  Id  be  passed  along  with  the  RT J 
bill,  But  I  arders'ani  the  m-i-nager'.".  ef- 
fort not  to  further  delay  passat'e  of  tliis 
eme:-gency  measure.  The  '-"AIR  bi!l  has 
"Dee:  referred  to  the  Bfnikmg  Commit- 
tee ^r  const  deration  and  I  hope  that 
my  distingjished  colleague  irorr.  Utah 
will  give  this  m.atter  his  close  atten- 
tion at  the  aporopria-te  time. 

Acain,  I  thank  the  manager,  and  i 
yielfi  the  flooi . 

RTC  MOVES  OKL'.HO.M.^  TO  NORTH  cySTRAl. 
REGION 

Ml  NICKLES.  I  would  like  to  maie 
some  remarks  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  I 
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had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  RTC  to  provide  justifica- 
tion far  its  recent  decision  to  move 
Oklahoma  from  the  southwest  region 
to  the  north  central  region.  However, 
you  aad  the  distinguished  chairman 
have  made  a  policy  of  opposing  all 
amendments  and  thus  far,  no  amend- 
ment has  succe3ded. 

As  you  know,  on  Tanuary  16,  1991,  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corpoiation  an- 
nounced the  moving  of  Oklahoma  from 
the  Corporation's  southwest  region  tr> 
tne  no£l;h  central  region.  I  wrote  to  the 
RTC  requesting  an  explanation  fcr  this 
move.  On  February  25,  1G91,  the  RTC  re- 
sponded that  this  organizational 
change  was  made  to  "better  position 
the  RTC  to  take  on  a  growing  work- 
load. *  *  ""  This  was  rot  a  satisfactory 
responae.  As  part  of  tht-  southwest  re- 
gion, Oklahoma  was  only  one  of  two 
States,  the  other  being  Texas,  serviced 
by  uhe  bou'.hwest  region  office.  Now,  as 
part  of  the  north  csntial  x-egion,  Okla- 
homa ic  1  of  23  States  servicea  by  the 
newly  formed  north  centra!  region  of- 
fice. 

I  woald  ask  that  the  distinguished 
ranking:  member  assist  me  in  holding 
the  RTC  accountable  for  this  action 
v>hich  appears  to  have  little  justifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  (JaRN.  I  am  aware  ot  the  situa- 
tion and  am  also  concerned  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  southwest  region 
and  promise  to  work  with  the  Senator 
ironi  Oklahoma  and  the  RTC  to  resolve 
these  concerns. 

Air.  NICKLiES.  I  rhank  my  colleagi'.e 
from.  Ut'ih  fcr  his  help.  As  a  result  ot 
this  chRnge  in  regions,  Oklahoma  will 
be  lumped  v^ith  many  States  that  have 
no  similarity  to  our  economy.  Thus,  it 
is  much  less  likely  tnat  tho  rt-gional 
headqujirterc  stcff,  v/orking  nard  lo 
oveisee  thei:  operations  in  23  States, 
will  ha^ve  the  opporiuidty  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  local  market  coniiticns  in 
Gk'ahutna.  Furtnermore,  while  it  is  yet 
unclear  how  the  RTC  Oversight  Board 
'vill  reftructu'-e  ita  rckrional  advisory 
board  'c  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
OkJa'iopia  will  have  40  percent  of  cne 
members  of  the  new  board,  like  we  do 
today  in  the  southwest  region. 

Mr.  QARN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  OKlahoma's  concerns  and  will 
work  v/iiun  the  S^n^.toi  to  ask  th?  RTC 
to  reconsider  this  regional  change. 

Mr.  5'ICKLES.  I  thank  tne  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  -member  for 
his  asbiBtance. 

Mr.  OtlAFEIl.  Mr.  President.  I  woula 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding 
the  penaine,-  legislation,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act. 

Tiis  mi  has  one  essential  purpose,  to 
provide  the  RTC  with  an  additicnal  i30 
billion  for  working  capital  purposes. 
Working-  capital  is  the  funaing  that  al- 
lov/s  the  Corporation  to  acquire  assets 
from  failed  thrift  institutions  and  to 
locate  pui'chasers  for  those  assets. 
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The  RTC  was  created  in  the  summer 
of  1989  when  Congress  approved  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  [FIRREA]. 
Today,  nearly  2  years  into  its  mission, 
the  Corporation  is  in  the  process  of  liq- 
uidating more  than  $144  billion  in  as- 
sets. 

I  have  seme  reservations  about  ap- 
proving an  additional  $30  billion  for  the 
RTC.  $30  billion  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  I  would  far  prefer  to 
channel  this  supplemental  funding  to 
more  deserving  recipients.  The  success- 
ful Head  Start  Program,  for  one,  could 
benefit  tremendously  from  such  a  large 
capital  infusion. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  RTC  has  some 
serious  problems  that  it  must  address. 
Both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee believe  that  the  administration 
of  the  RTC  must  be  restructured.  The 
Corporation  has  been  slow  in  disposing 
of  assets  from  failed  thrift  institutions. 
To  make  matters  worse,  a  slumping 
real  estate  market  has  depreciated  the 
value  of  certain  properties  by  millions 
of  dollars. 

Despite  my  reservations.  I  plan  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  Why? 
The  Federal  Government  has  made  a 
promise  to  insured  depositors  that  it 
would  back  their  accounts  up  to 
$100,000.  If  the  RTC  is  denied  this  sup- 
plemental emergency  funding  the  cost 
of  closing  down  these  failed  thrift  in- 
stitutions will  on^y  rise  higher.  The 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
has  told  me  that  each  day  that  the 
RTC  funding  is  delayed,  the  taxpayer  is 
billed  between  $7  and  $9  million. 

We  should  not  delay  passage  of  this 
legislation.  The  sooner  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  sooner  the  RTC  will  put  the 
S&L  debacle  behind  us. 

Now  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  good 
amendments  have  been  offered  to  this 
legislation.  Just  yesterday,  for  exam- 
ple, I  attempted  to  attach  my  amend- 
ment, the  Financial  Institutions  Fraud 
Prosecution  amendment,  to  the  bill. 
Although  my  amendment  was  clearly 
meritorious  pnd  had  gained  the  favor  of 
a  number  o;  Senators,  I  reluctantly 
withdrew  it  at  the  behest  of  the  bill 
managers  who  demanded  that  the  Sen- 
ate approve  a  clean  bill. 

Several  other  amendments  have  been 
offered  this  week  that  might  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  RTC.  Nevertheless.  I 
have  agreed  to  join  with  the  bill  man- 
agers in  opposing  all  amendments  to 
this  bill,  regardless  of  the  amendments 
nature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate's  re- 
sponsibility 's  to  provide  the  RTC  with 
the  resources  it  needs  to  complete  the 
job  that  it  set  out  to  do  in  August  1989. 
We  need  to  monitor  carefully  every 
taxpayer  dollar  that  is  distributed  to 
the  Corporation  to  ensure  that  the 
funding  is  used  wisely  and  efficiently. 
But  further  delay  at  this  time  will  only 


raise  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  S&L  bail- 
out. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  this  bill  en- 
acted today.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  ensure  that  the  RTC  is  operat- 
ing in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  S.  419,  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991. 

Before  discussing  the  substantive 
merits  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  commend 
the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Nicholas  Brady,  who  has  con- 
sistently reminded  Congress  that  delay 
in  passing  this  bill  means  more  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and  less  protection  for 
the  average  thrift  depositor. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Jake  Garn  and  Don  Riegle. 
who  have  ably  shepherded  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  through  the  debate  here  on  the 
floor.  Managing  this  bill  has  not  been 
one  of  the  plum  assignments  in  the 
Senate,  but  both  Senators  have  per- 
formed this  task  with  a  great  sense  of 
responsibility  and  without  complaint. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes  sense 
for  a  very  simply  reason:  Additional 
funding  now  for  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation— the  RTC— means  less 
funding  later  and,  ultimately,  a  lower 
total  cost  for  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  that  simple. 

Last  October,  Congress  had  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  additional  funding 
for  the  RTC.  This  funding  was  des- 
perately needed,  and  it  was  requested 
by  the  RTC  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

But  when  faced  with  a  tough  deci- 
sion. Congress  chose  what  it  often 
chooses — the  easy  way  out:  It  dropped 
back  5  yards  and  proceeded  to  punt. 

Congress"  failure  to  take  action  last 
October  has  cost  the  taxpayers  some- 
where betiveen  $250  and  $300  million. 
And  it  has  slowed  down  the  pace  of 
thrift  resolutions  by  almost  100  per- 
cent. 

Needless  to  say.  the  cost  of  further 
delays  is  equally  staggering.  The 
Treasury  Department,  for  example,  es- 
timates that  each  day  of  delay  means 
an  additional  $8  million  on  the  tax- 
payer's bill.  That  is  nearly  $250  million 
for  each  month  of  further  delay,  and  al- 
most $1  billion  if  Congress  were  to  fail 
to  take  action  by  the  end  of  June. 

So.  Mr.  President.  $30  billion  in  addi- 
tional funding  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
money.  And  ic  is. 

But  failure  to  pass  this  bill,  and  give 
the  RTC  the  funds  it  needs  to  do  its 
job.  a  job  mandated  by  Congress,  will 
only  exacerabate  an  already  bad  situa- 
tion, and  will  increase  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Brady  outlining  the  extraor- 
dinary costs  associated  with  delay.  I 
will   ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


full  text  of  Secretary  Brady's  letter  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
cannot  help  but  challenge  two  of  the 
myths  that  some  of  my  more  creative 
colleagues  have  passed  along  to  the 
American  public  during  this  week's 
floor  debate. 

Myth  one:  The  RTC  funding  bill 
means  throwing  money  down  a  "rat- 
hole." 

Truth:  The  RTC  funding  bill  is  about 
protecting  existing  thrift  depositors.  It 
is  not  about  giving  the  RTC  carte 
blanche  to  spend  money  on  whatever 
purpose  it  chooses. 

When  Congress  passed  the  so-called 
FIRREA  bill  in  1989,  we  provided  two 
types  of  funding  for  the  RTC:  First. 
working  capital:  and  second,  loss  funds. 

To  get  working  capital,  the  RTC  was 
given  the  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  those  funds 
which  are  necessary  to  acquire  the  as- 
sets of  failed  thrifts.  The  sales  of  these 
assets  are  then  used  to  repay  the  RTC's 
debt  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Loss  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
asset  value  of  a  failed  thrift  and  its  in- 
sured deposit  accounts.  In  this  way, 
loss  funds  are  used  to  protect  the  In- 
sured deposits  of  a  failed  institution. 

I  repeat:  Loss  funds  are  used  to  pro- 
tect the  insured  deposits  of  a  failed  in- 
stitution. 

The  $30  billion  authorized  by  S.  419  is 
$30  billion  in  loss  funds,  not  working 
capital. 

So.  Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what 
some  of  m.y  colleagues  may  believe. 
this  bill  is  designed  to  protect  deposi- 
tors. It  is  not  designed  to  give  the  RTC 
more  money  to  spend  recklessly  on 
building  a  real  estate  empire. 

Simply  put.  we  need  this  bill  if  the 
RTC  is  to  continue  funding  existing  de- 
posit insurance  guarantees  during  fis- 
cal year  1991. 

It  is  the  interests  of  depositors  that 
are  at  stake,  not  the  interests  of  the 
RTC. 

Myth  two:  The  RTC  is  dragging  its 
feet  in  resolving  failed  institutions. 

Truth:  On  this  score,  the  hard  facts 
tell  a  completely  different  story. 

From  its  creation  on  August  9,  1989, 
and  through  December  31,  1990,  a  period 
of  only  16  months,  the  RTC  has  taken 
over  531  troubled  thrifts,  resolved  352  of 
these  thrifts,  and  maintained  control 
over  the  remaining  179  institutions  in 
its  conservatorship  program.  During 
this  same  period,  the  RTC  has  sold  and 
collected  approximately  $128  billion  in 
assets  and  sold  2,728  single-family  af- 
fordable housing  properties. 

Not  a  bad  track  record  for  an  organi- 
zation that  17  months  ago  did  not  have 
a  name,  a  charter,  an  office,  or  a  single 
employee. 

The  RTC  has  also  been  a  key  player 
in  the  fight  against  those  former  sav- 
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Ings  and  loan  executives  and  other  in- 
siders who  have  ripped  off  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  the  tune  of  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  During  its  first 
16  months,  the  RTC  has  forwarded  1,320 
complaints  of  criminal  wrongdoing  to 
the  Justice  Department  from  276  insti- 
tutions under  RTC  control.  The  Justice 
Department  has  acted  on  these  refer- 
rals, obtaining  403  S&L  convictions 
with  cumulative  prison  sentences  of  768 
years,  and  court-ordered  fines  and  res- 
titution totaling  more  than  $236  mil- 
lion. 

But,  most  importantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  RTC  has  protected  insured 
deposits  of  $114  billion  in  nearly  11  mil- 
lion deposit  accounts.  These  accounts 
are  not  held  by  the  Fortune  .500,  or  by 
people  with  a  fancy  Rodeo  Drive  or 
Upper  East  Side  address.  These  ac- 
counts are  held  by  the  average  citizen. 
the  middle-income  citizen,  the  citizens 
of  my  home  State,  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  the  RTC  may  not  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  It  may  have  in- 
stitutional problems  that  need  to  be 
remedied.  I  don't  deny  that.  And  I  in- 
tend to  make  every  effort  to  work  with 
the  administration  in  remedying  these 
problems  in  the  days  ahead. 

But  the  RTC  is  not  the  black  hole 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  have  made 
it  out  to  be. 

Let  us  face  it:  It  is  easy  to  criticize. 
to  point  fingers.  And  you  can  bet  that 
it  is  even  easier  to  forget  the  incredible 
blunders  that  Congress  itself  made 
when  the  S&L  problem  was  simply 
that,  a  problem,  and  not  the  disaster 
that  it  has  become  today. 

Congress  dragged  its  feet  in  1986  and 
1988,  when  it  was  presented  with  golden 
opportunities  to  stop  the  savings  and 
loan  hemorrhaging  by  recapitalizing 
FSLIC.  And  Congress,  not  the  RTC. 
will  be  dragging  its  feet  if  it  fails  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  and  under 
these  circumstances,  the  RTC  funding 
bill  makes  sense,  common  sense.  And  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
when  It  comes  time  to  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oversight  Board, 
Resolltion  Trust  Corporation. 
Washington.  DC,  February  26.  1991. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 

Republican  Leader,   U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Leader:  As  Chairman  of  the  Over- 
sight Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion (RTC).  I  am  writing  to  emphasize  that 
unless  Congress  promptly  provides  adequate 
funding  to  the  RTC,  the  RTC  will  be  forced 
to  further  curtail  its  efforts  to  close  bank- 
rupt savings  and  loans.  Already,  the  delay  in 
authorizing  additional  funds  has  slowed  case 
activity  and  cost  the  American  taxpayer  at 
least  $250  to  S300  million. 

The  Oversight  Board  has  testified  that  full 
ftudlng  to  permit  the  RTC  to  complete  the 
thrift  clean-up  would  be  preferable  to  in- 
terim funding.  However,  the  J30  billion  of 
loss  funds  that  la  provided  by  the  Senate  bill 


will  permit  the  RTC  to  continue  operating 
through  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

1  am  afraid  that  if  any  less  than  $30  billion 
is  provided,  the  result  will  be  a  start  and 
stop  cleanup  process  that  produces  further 
delay's,  substantial  additional  costs  to  tax- 
payers, and  confusion  and  fear  in  the  minds 
of  depositors. 

According-ly,  I  repeat  the  .Administration's 
urgent  request  that  the  Senate  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  the  RTC  without  controver- 
sial amendments  that  would  deiay  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  and  add  to  taxpayer's  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  anxious  to 
bring  this  debate  to  a  conclusion,  and 
I.  too.  would  like  to  see  it  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  But  for  the  last  several 
day6,  we  have  been  in  negotiations 
witb  the  RTC  and.  more  recently, 
today  with  the  IRS.  concerning  what 
kind  of  amendment  could  be  made  and 
v.-hat  kind  of  action  could  be  achieved 

I  think  most  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  did  come  forward  with 
a  ruling  that  moves  us  in  a  major  way 
forward,  not  at  far  as  we  would  like  tc 
go.  but  under  FIRREA  and  one  of  the 
amendments  that  we  had  put  in  at  that 
time,  there  was  an  instruction  to  have 
certain  studies  made  as  to  what  could 
be  ione.  There  evolved  out  of  that  the 
fact  that  the  IRS  has  now  come  for- 
ward with  a  ruling,  which  is  publicized 
in  todays  paper,  having  to  do  v,-ith  the 
so-called  double-dipping  aspects  of  the 
1988  deals,  which  a'legedly  made  it  pos- 
sible for  those  who  have  received  those 
deals  to  get  the  Government  assist- 
ance, and  at  the  sam.e  time,  take  tax 
deductions,  which  were  quite  inconsist- 
ent. While  money  was  being  received, 
they  were  getting  the  advantage  of 
taking  tax  deductions,  which  almost 
was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  That  is 
allegedly  what  they  felt  they  -were  able 
to  do.  and  some  of  them  still  claim 
they  have  that  right. 

We  are  not  talking  about  SlOO  or 
$1,000  or  $1  million:  we  are  calking 
about  billions  of  dollars,  and  I  think 
the  latest  estimate  is  that  the  Treas- 
ury's ruling  will  rebound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  $2V2 
billion  to  $3''2  billion.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that,  under  that  Government  ruling, 
the  Treasury  indicated  that  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  holding  would  hold  up,  and  that 
they  expected  to  be  challenged. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  provide  ad- 
ditional legislative  language  which 
would  clarify  that  fact  and  reinforce 
their  position.  I  believe  their  ruling  is 
100  percent  accurate.  I  do  not  have  any 
reservation  about  that  at  all.  But  I 
thought  that  if  we  could  pass  legisla- 
tion to  reinforce  their  position  while 
this  bill  was  pending,  it  would  make  a 
lot  of  sense  to  do  so. 

However,  we  all  know  the  question, 
and  that  is  the  merit  of  originating 
legislation  having  to  do  with  revenue 


production,  which  must  come  from  the 
House,  or  else  the  House  will  not  con- 
sider it.  I  have  spoken  with  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Congress- 
man BosTENKOwsKi,  and  he  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  problem.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  if  the  Treasury  feels  they 
need  assistance,  they  will  receive  every 
possible  consideration  from  the  chair- 
man oif  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  who  certainly  is  one  of  the 
very  astute  members  of  that  body. 

Having  said  that,  there  are  still  as- 
pects of  the  1988  deals  that  have  con- 
cerned this  Senator,  and  concern  me 
much,  to  the  extent  that  we  conducted 
a  hearing  having  to  do  with  the  Blue 
Bonnet  Savings  and  Loan,  an  instance 
in  which  we  felt  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing  that  there  was  more  than 
enough  basis  to  rescind  or  force  the  re- 
negotiation of  that  deal,  but  there  was 
very  little  action  taken. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  previously 
stated,  we  in  Congress  had  given  the 
RTC  authority  in  connection  with  the 
renegotiation,  restructuring,  or  re- 
scinding of  these  1988  deals,  both  in  the 
FIRREA  act  with  an  amendment  of 
mine,  and  then  with  an  additional 
amendment  of  mine  on  Senator  Mikul- 
sKi's  appropriations  bill  that  was 
passed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. But.  notwithstanding  that,  we 
were  not  able  to  get  much  action  from 
the  RTC,  and  there  were  continued 
studies. 

We  have  had  some  rather  strong 
meetings  with  the  RTC,  and  friendly, 
but  both  sides  stating  their  position  I 
think  in  the  best  possible  way.  I  am 
now  satisfied  the  RTC  will  take  a  more 
aggi-essive  approach  and  has  indicated 
a  willingness  to  consider  the  proposal  I 
m.ade  to  them  some  many  months  ago 
to  turn  over  the  contracts  to  lawyers 
on  a  contingent  fee  basis  if  dollars 
could  be  saved. 

The  RTC  has  pointed  out  to  me  some 
problercs  with  respect  to  doing  that  be- 
cause, as  they  are  restructtiring  the 
deal,  and  those  restructures  are  within 
the  terms  of  the  language  of  the  deals 
themselves,  their  concern  is  where  do 
you  start,  what  is  the  baseline  if  you 
are  to  have  a  contigent  fee  contract. 
There  will  be  further  discussion  be- 
tween the  leadership  of  the  RTC  and 
otirselves  as  we  move  down  the  line. 
But  I  do  believe  there  is  a  different  at- 
titude at  the  RTC  and  I  think  there  is 
more  willingness  to  cooperate  in  con- 
nection with  that  matter  as  well  as 
others. 

Then  there  was  a  question  about 
their  restructuring  of  the  deal.  Re- 
structuring really  means  the  contracts 
provide  certain  payments  may  be  made 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  we 
provided  $22  billion  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  restructuring  at  an  earlier 
point.  The  restructuring  would  occur 
within  the  terms  of  the  contract,  not 
changing  the  terms,  but  actually  exer- 
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cising some  of  the  options  that  the 
Government  has.  They  now  say  they 
are  going  to  be  moving  forward  verj' 
promptly  with  that. 

For  18  months  there  has  been  very 
little  action.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
any  action  or  any  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  on  the  floor  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  movement  in 
connection  with  restructuring,  because 
I  do  believe  they  were  planning  and  do 
hope  to  move  forward  rather  promptly 
in  that  effort.  I  am  told  that  first  pay- 
ments should  be  made  within  the  next 
several  months  and  that  at  least  is 
some  progress  as  far  as  saving  the 
American  taxpayers  substantial  dol- 
lars. 

In  the  amendments  we  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  session,  we  pro- 
vided that  the  RTC  was  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  a  monthly  basis  what  they 
were  doing  with  respect  to  restructur- 
ing and  renegotiating  these  contracts 
and  do  so  as  pertains  to  each  particular 
contract. 

I  am  frank  to  say  they  did  not  do 
that,  and  that  is  irrefutable.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  put  up  on  the  board  the 
other  day  one  short  paragraph  they 
gave  us  alluding  to  their  entire  re- 
sponse on  that  subject.  They  have  now 
assured  us  they  will  report  on  a  month- 
ly basis,  as  they  are  obligated  to  do 
under  the  amendment  to  the  Mikulski 
Ace.  and  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least  is 
moving  in  the  proper  direction. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  restruc- 
turing or  renegotiating  to  which  I 
would  like  now  to  address  myself.  The 
RTC  has  felt  it  has  been  constrained  in 
the  renegotiation  or  restructuring  of 
these  contracts,  that  they  could  deal 
with  the  spscific  terms  in  the  contracts 
but  they  could  not  deal  beyond  those 
specific  terms  and  renegotiate  part  of 
the  contract;  and.  furthermore,  they 
could  do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
with  respect  to  the  tax  aspects  of  the 
contract. 

Well,  it  is  no  secret  the  tax  aspects 
involved  literally  billions  of  dollars.  So 
we  concluded  It  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  RTC  if  they  had  the  authority  to 
put  on  tiie  table  in  those  negotiations 
the  question  of  the  tax  benefits,  a  right 
they  do  not  have  at  the  moment,  or  at 
least  they  feel  they  do  not  have.  We 
discussed  this  with  Mr.  Seidman.  and 
he  indicated  a  complete  willingness  to 
have  that  included  as  a  part  of  their 
right  but  was  not  certain  that  the  IRS 
would  agree. 

Well,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues there  have  been  extensive  ne- 
gotiations that  have  gone  on  last  night 
and  all  day  today.  At  an  appropriate 
time,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  offer 
an  amendment  which  will  provide  as 
follows,  and  I  will  read  only  the  perti- 
nent language: 

The  corpcratlor,  in  .niodifylng,  renegotiat- 
ing-, or  restructuring  the  insolvent  institu- 
tion cases  resolved  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and    Loan    Insurance    Corporation    betwten 


Janaury  1,  1988,  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  shall  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  section  519(a)  of 
Public  Law  101-507— 

Now  we  come  to  the  relevant  point— 

and  shall,  consistent  with  achieving  the 
greatest  overall  financial  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  pursue  all  legal  means  by 
which  the  corporation  can  reduce  both  the 
direct  outlays  and  the  tax  benefits  associ- 
ated with  such  cases,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  restructuring  to  eliminate  the  tax 
free  interest  payments  and  renegotiating  to 
capture  a  larger  portion  of  the  tax  benefits 
for  the  Cortxjration. 

I  consider  this  amendment  a  major 
step  forward  because,  when  the  RTC  is 
in  those  negotiations — whether  or  not 
they  are  using  lawyers  on  a  contingent 
basis  or  their  own  house  counsel  or 
outside  counsel,  whatever  the  case  may 
be — they  can  now  put  on  the  table  the 
question  of  the  tax  benefits,  the  tax  as- 
sistance. 

I  am  very  pleased  the  RTC  has  seen 
fit  to  accept  that  additional  respon- 
sibility: that  the  IRS  has  recognized 
that  in  no  way  does  that  detract  from 
its  responsibilities  which  are  totally 
separate  and  apart:  and  that  indeed  it 
can  possibly  result  in  savings  of  mil- 
lions if  not  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

So  I  will  offer  that  amendment  at  an 
appropriate  time.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  managers  of  the  bill  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Let  me  speak  now  about  a  couple  of 
other  items. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  direc- 
tors' and  officers"  liability,  I  think  my 
colleagues  know  we  conducted  a  hear- 
ing severals  weeks  ago  having  to  do 
with  the  Southwest  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan.  The  issue  there  was  why  the 
Government  had  not  seen  fit  to  pursue 
actively  their  rights  against  the  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  that  organization, 
particularly  ''n  %'iew  of  the  fact  there 
was  tremendous  collectibility. 

The  Government  is  losing  about  $250 
million.  The  principal  owner  of  that  in- 
stitution is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  wealthiest  men.  Ke  had  agreed 
in  writing  to  indemnify  any  of  the  offi- 
cers and  directors  who  might  be  held 
responsible  as  far  as  directors'  and  offi- 
cers' liability  is  concerned. 

This  is  the  matter  in  which  at  our 
hearing  two  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, two  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, had  indicated  they  were  told  not 
to  proceed  forward  with  the  investiga- 
tion but  to  sit  on  it. 

They  had  indicated  that  there  was 
some  political  involvement,  and  that 
they  shouid  not  be  moving  forward.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  did 
not  move  forward  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  peopls  who  told  these 
employees  not  to  move  forw^ard  subse- 
ouently  wound  up  now  in  a  position  of 
major  responsibility  with  the  RTC. 

I  urge  upon  the  RTC  that  they  really 
reevaluate   that  situation,   in   view   of 


that  particular  individual's  failure  to 
proceed  in  the  Southwest  case,  and  his 
having  told  those  who  were  doing  the 
investigating,  who  wanted  to  proceed 
forward,  to  sit  on  it  and  not  to  move 
forward. 

I  am  happy  to  say  we  received  a  let- 
ter today  indicating  that  actions  are 
indeed  being  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Southwest  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
matter,  and  I  am  satisfied,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  provided  in  that  let- 
ter, that  if  there  is  any  liability  on  the 
part  of  those  officers  and  directors, 
that  within  the  next  couple  of 
months— not  nearly  o^  rapidly  as  I 
think  it  should  have  occurred — but 
within  the  next  several  months,  those 
officers  and  directors  will  be  brought 
to  justice,  whether  through  the  courts 
or  by  negotiation. 

If  there  is  no  responsibility  at  all,  at 
least  that  determination  will  be  made. 
But  this  Senator  has  the  feeling  that 
there  is  some  justifiable  basis  for  pro- 
ceeding. 

There  is  another  matter  with  respect 
to  the  previous  policies  of  the  RTC  to 
which  I  would  like  to  address  myself. 
There  was  a  memorandum  that  went 
out  to  the  Director  from  one  of  the 
legal  counsel  of  the  RTC  indicating 
that  no  officers  and  directors  were  to 
be  sued  unless  there  was  a  net  worth  of 
at  least  $5  million  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
ficers and  directors. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
body would  make  that  determination. 
Second.  I  do  not  know  why  they  would 
look  for  a  $5  million  figure  in  order  to 
proceed  forward. 

As  I  have  said  previously  on  the 
floor,  there  are  many  officers  and  di- 
rectors who  may  have  several  million 
of  that  $5  million— $3.5  million;  $4  mil- 
lion— and  certainly  if  there  is  an  opix)r- 
tunity  to  recover  some  money  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  they  ought  to 
be  proceeded  against  if  there  is  some 
wrongdoing.  The  fact  is,  taxpayers  who 
owe  the  Government  just  a  few  him- 
dred  dollars  find  their  Government  is 
very  aggressive  in  moving  forward 
against  ^hem. 

So  the  RTC  has  now  sent  out  a  new 
directive  clarifying  the  situation  with 
respect  to  that  matter  and  indicating 
that  there  is  no  $6  million  minimum; 
that  the  matter  will  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  it  makes 
sense  to  proceed. 

Let  me  comment  on  one  other  point. 
The  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, indicated  that  the  GAG  re- 
ported that  the  conduct  of  the  RTC  has 
been  quite  good.  Frankly.  I  read  that 
report  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
and  concluded  that  it  was  not  nearly 
that  good.  In  fact,  they  enunciated 
many  of  the  inadequacies  and  failures 
of  the  RTC. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  think  and  I 
hope  they  are  getting  their  act  to- 
gether. It  was  not  easy  to  do  all  of  this 
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in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  do  feel,  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  concerns  that  we 
have  indicated  that  we  have  with  the 
RTC's  conduct,  that  we  have  their  as- 
surances and  commitment  that  they 
will  cooperate,  and  I  feel  certain  we 
will  be  getting  that  kind  of  cooperation 
in  the  future. 

.1.MENDMFNT  NO.  28 

(Purpose;  To  amend  section  21A  uf  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Ai  r  - 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMs.  M:- 
KVLSKi).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Tie  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbal.v] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  '28. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madanr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  placp  in  the  bi!!.  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    .    CLARIFICATION    OF    REVIEW    OF    PRIOR 
CASES. 

Section  21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  section  MKbHll)  the  following-  language 

■■The  Corporation,  in  modifyinfr.  renetro- 
tiating,  or  restructurini?  the  insol'.'ent;  i.-'.-s:.;- 
tut'On  cases  resolved  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  bet-A-een 
Jan'jary  1,  1938,  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform.  R-:'covevy 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  shall  carry  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  section  519iai  of 
Public  Law  101-507,  and  shall,  consistent 
with  achieving  the  greatest  overall  financial 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government,  pursue 
all  legal  means  by  which  the  Corporation  can 
reduce  both  the  direct  outlays  and  the  tax 
benefits  associated  with  such  cases,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  restructuring  to 
eliminate  tax  free  interest  payments  and 
renegotiating  to  capture  a  larger  portion  ox 
the  tax  benefits  for  the  Corporation  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  manag-er  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  first  of  all  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue,  extendintr 
back  now  actually  many  years. 

I  might  say  he  and  I  both  had  a  con- 
cern about  this,  and  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  at  the  tail  end  of  1988. 
We  were  not  successful  at  that  time. 

In  any  event,  I  will  not  extend  my  re- 
marks now  except  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider this  a  technical  clarification  of 
the  existing  practice  as  it  is  now  un- 
derstood to  exist  within  the  agencies. 

So  I  find  this,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  bill  here  and  the  committees  ju- 
risdiction, an  acceptable  restatement 
of  policy  in  this  area  that  does  clarify 
it.  I  think  it  does  make  it  clear.  I  have 
no  objection  on  my  side. 


I  yield  to  m_y  colleague  from  Utah  for 
his  response  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  G.\RN.  It  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  that  both  managers 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  have  it  accept- 
ed without  making  it  clear  il  is  much 
morfe  than  a  technical  amendment,  be- 
cause the  substantive  issue  involved  re- 
lates to  the  fact  that  the  RTC  told  us 
in  unequivocal  terms  they  did  not  nave 
the  authority  to  negotiate  or  to  deal 
witlj  the  tax  questions.  This  amend- 
ment gives  them  that  right. 

S(j  I  do  not  often  disagree  with  my 
frieid  from  Michigan,  but  I  want  to  say 
to  l^im  I  think  describ-ng  this  as  tech- 
nical would  be  inapp;  opriate.  I  just 
.maUe  that  point. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
Willi  accept  that  point.  I  guess  what  1 
want  to  say  is,  in  discussion.*^  with  the 
RTQ  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
thew  accept  this  'anguage.  So.  in  effect, 
this!  is  an  acknowledgment  of  this  as 
beinjg  a  policy  that  they  fully  intend  to 
carr^.'  out.  under  the  interpretation  of 
ih'^  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Sj  I  view  it  as  a  clarificai.on  in  that 
resplect. 

Mt.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
mariager  of  the  bill.  1  am  prepared  to 
pi'ocjeed. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  ameiiument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  be  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreei.ag  to 
the  lamendme.-it  of  the  .Senator  from 
Ohi^. 

Tl^e  amendment  *No.  28)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mt.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
movTB  to  reconsider  r.he  vote. 

Mt.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
than  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlje  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agiejed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  do 
hava  an  ame'^dment  that  is  technical 
in  nliture,  modifying  section  5.  inciden- 
tal powers. 

.^.\1F:M1MKNT  no.  28 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
laid  aside.  The  Senate  will  now  con- 
sider the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Tae  Clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah   iMr.   Gars] 
poses  an  amendment  numbered  29. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unaminous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 


pro- 


21Ata)(5lij) 
Act  (12  t.S. 


Delete  section  5  Incidental  Powers,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"SEC.  5.  INCIDENTAL  POWERS. 

■■(a)  RESOLUTION  TnusT  CORPOR.iTiON.  Sec- 
tion 21A(b)(10nN)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Aot  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(10HN)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  may 
indem.nify  the  directors,  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Corporation  on  such  terms  as  the 
Corporation  dee.ms  proper  against  any  liabil- 
ity under  any  civil  .suit  pursuant  to  any  Etat- 
ate  or  pursuant  to  common  law  with  respect 
to  any  daim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from, 
any  actjor  omission  by  such  person  within 
the  scoie  of  such  person's  employment  in 
connect^n  with  any  transaction  entemd 
into  invtolving  the  disposition  of  assets  lor 
any  interests  in  any  asset,-;  or  any  obliga- 
tions balked  by  any  assets)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
■officersj  and  ■employees'  include  officers  and 
t^rr.ployeps  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  of  other  agencies  who  per- 
form seayices  for  the  Corporation  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, acli::E  as  exclusive  manager.  The  in- 
demnifiiiation  authorized  by  -^nis  provision 
shall  be  jin  .iddition  to  and  not  :n  lieu  of  any 
immuniiies  or  other  prijtectir.ns  that  may  be 
availabli  to  such  person  under  applicable 
law.  ancj  this  provision  does  not  affect  any 
such  im.iT.unities  or  other  protections." 

■(b'      ,       OVLR.sioHT  Bo.-\RD.— Sectior 

h  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
.S.C.  1441a'a)(5HJ))  shall  be  amend- 
fd  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The 
Oversigtlt.  Board.  fr(jni  funds  m.ide  available 
to  it  by  the  Corpor^ition,  may  indemnify  the 
members,  officers  and  employees  of  the  Over- 
sight Bo^rd  on  such  terms  ,-is  the  Oversight 
dee.ms  pijoper  against  any  liability  under  any 
civil  suit  pursuant  to  any  statute  or  pursu- 
ant to  tomm.cn  law  with  respect  to  any 
cl'iim  aAsmg  out  of  or  resulting  from  any 
act  or  fii-.'ssici  by  such  person  within  the 
scope  of  such  person's  emp'oyment  in  con 
nection  Iwith  any  transaction  entered  into 
involving  the  disposition  of  a.^sets  ior  any  in- 
terests In  any  as.3et3  or  any  obligations 
barked  by  any  assets^  by  the  Corporation. 
The  indamnification  authorized  by  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  m  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
"f  any  iTimunities  or  other  protections  that 
may  be  available  to  such  person  under  appli- 
cable la*,  and  this  provision  does  not  affect 
any  sucH  ;mmunities  or  other  protections.". 

Mr.  lilEGLE.  Madam  President,  we 
have  examined  this  on  our  side.  This  is 
a  technical  clarification.  It  is  cleared 
on  our  aide. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  am.endment? 

If  thijre  be  no  further  debate,  the 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  (No.  29)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  RJEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  27,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  next  and  final  order 
of  business  is  the  Specter  amendment 
which    has    been    pending,    which    of 
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course  is  nongermane  to  this  bill  but 
has  been  discussed  at  some  length  be- 
forehand. 

That  is  the  final  matter  awaiting  dis- 
position prior  to  a  final  passage  vote 
on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President.  I  mo\^e 
to  table  the  Specter  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  we 
withhold  the  tabling  motion  for  just  a 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  we  will  withhold. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  Pi-esident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant  legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum,  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Madam  President,  though 
I  have  only  been  in  the  Senate  for  a  lit- 
tle over  2  years.  I  feel  like  I  already 
have  a  long — even  too  long— history 
with  RTC  funding  measures.  Last  year. 
I,  along  with  every  other  Senator, 
watched  with  horror  as  the  administra- 
tion's estimates  of  the  final  costs  of 
the  bailout  went  up  and  up  and  up. 
Last  fall,  I  sj'mpathized  with  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  as  it  tried  to  pass  an 
emergency  funding  measure  for  the 
RTC — while  the  administration  was  un- 
willing to  come  to  the  Hill  to  testify  in 
support  of  their  funding  request.  And 
on  the  last  day  of  session.  I  agonized 
over  whether  to  hold  up  the  midnight 
legislation  that  authorized  additional 
funding  for  the  RTC. 

At  the  time,  I  said  in  a  floor  state- 
ment: "I  sincerely  hope  that  next  year 
we  will  take  our  responsibilities  for 
managing  the  S&L  bailout  more  seri- 
ously. I  hope  we  will  do  enough  over- 
sight of  the  RTC,  consider  enough  leg- 
islation reforming  FIRREA  and  our  de- 
posit insurance  system,  and  spend  our 
S&L  bailout  money  wisely  enough 
that,  next  year,  we  will  be  able  to  state 
our  policy  on  the  RTC  and  the  S&L's 
openly  and  publicly." 

Well,  Madam  President,  we  have  not 
done  any  of  this.  And  we  certainly  are 
not  in  a  position  to  state  our  policy  on 
the  RTC  and  S&L's  openly  and  pub- 
licly. In  fact,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween this  year's  debate  and  last  year's 
Is  that  this  year,  we  are  passing  our  no- 
strtngs-attached  funding  measure  in 
the  morning  rather  than  at  midnight. 
History   is   repeating   itself.    Unfortu- 


nately, in  the  case  of  RTC  funding, 
each  repetition  is  more  costly. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  obligated  to 
provide  money  to  protect  depositors  in 
failed  S&L's.  But  the  Congress  is  not 
obligated  to  appropriate  such  funds 
without  question  and  without  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  are  being  well  spent. 
Our  obligation  is  to  depositors  and  tax- 
payers. To  depositors,  to  make  their 
msured  savings  whole.  To  taxpayers,  to 
do  so  in  the  manner  that  costs  them 
the  least.  Providing  $30  billion  fulfills 
our  obligations  to  depositors.  But  pro- 
viding $30  billion— with  no  strings  at- 
tached, with  no  reforms  in  RTC  re- 
quired, and  with  no  guarantee  that  we 
will  revisit  this  issue  until  next  fiscal 
year— ignores  our  obligation  to  tax- 
payers. 

Senator  Harkin  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  been  fair 
to  depositors  and  taxpayers.  It  would 
have  provided  'naif  the  funding  for  the 
RTC  and  required  this  body  to  return 
to  the  issue  in  2  months.  As  distasteful 
:is  voting  on  S&L  bailout  money  is  to 
all  of  us,  if  it  takes  multiple  votes  to 
force  proper  oversight  of  RTC,  then 
that  is  what  we  should  have  committed 
to. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  my 
colleague?  did  not  agree  with  that  as- 
sessment. The  Harkin-Kohl  amendment 
was  defeated.  And  because  it  was.  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  responsible 
course  open  to  us  on  RTC  funding.  I 
will  vote  against  final  passage  of  this 
funding  measure.  I  cannot  support  a  $30 
billion  appropriation  that  comes  to  us 
without  adequate  justification  from 
the  administration  or  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  on  the  Senate 
noor  this  September  making  this  same 
speech — the  same  speech  I  made  last 
autumn.  I  am  embarrassed  to  have  to 
beg  for  administration  participation  in 
RTC  funding  decisions,  beg  for  RTC  ac- 
countability, beg  for  any  information 
that  would  let  us  assess  how  well  the 
RTC  is  doing  its  job.  So.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  bill.  Let  us  come 
back,  next  week  if  necessary,  and  do 
this  appropriation  right.  Let  us  not  let 
the  scandal  and  waste  of  the  S&L  bail- 
out turn  into  the  scandal  and  waste  of 
the  RTC. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Madam  President.  I 
resent  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  had  to  vote  for  $30  bil- 
lion in  additional  taxpayer  funds,  with 
more  yet  to  be  required,  as  another 
payment  for  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  regulate  adequately  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  The  savings  and 
loan  business  failed  because  it  was  im- 
properly regulated  and  wandered  away 
from  its  traditional  function  of  provid- 
ing home  mortgage  lending.  Moreover, 
it  was  allowed  and  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  wander. 

Thrifts  were  caught  in  an  interest 
rate  squeeze,  with  lots  of  long-term 
lending  at  low  interest  rates  at  a  time 


when  short-term  rates  were  quite  high. 
In  order  to  get  out  of  this  fix,  many  in- 
stitutions ventured  into  risky  activi- 
ties, with  which  they  had  little  experi- 
ence, and  more  importantly,  that  their 
regulator  had  no  ability  to  supervise. 
Meanwhile,  the  administration  was 
busy  cutting  back  on  funds  to  hire 
more  supervisors  and  examiners  and 
generally  taking  the  position  that  "de- 
regulation" implies  "desupervision." 

Now,  Members  of  Congress  face  a  dif- 
ficult choice  over  whether  or  not  to 
provide  funds  for  the  RTC.  The  losses 
in  these  institutions  have  already  oc- 
curred. They  began  years  ago,  before  I 
arrived  in  the  Senate,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly,  many  years  ago,  the  Govern- 
m,ent  made  a  commitment  to  deposi- 
tors all  across  the  country  that  their 
funds,  up  to  $100,000,  invested  in  feder- 
ally insured  thrifts  or  banks  would  be 
insured.  Now  those  insurance  bills  have 
come  due,  and  we  in  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize our  promise  to  the  American 
people. 

However,  we  must  balance  this  prom- 
ise a.gamst  our  likewise  serious  com- 
mitment to  see  that  the  RTC  respon- 
sibly uses  the  funds  we  provide  to  pay 
depositors.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
control  how  efficiently  the  RTC  man- 
ages the  property  it  has.  Because  of 
this,  I  supported  several  amendments 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill 
which  I  believe  would  have  made  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
RTC  and  the  entire  savings  and  loan 
bailout  process. 

First.  I  supported  Senator  IL^RKIN'S 
amendment  which  would  have  cut  RTC 
funding  by  $15  billion  and  included  im- 
portant requests  foi  analysis  of  re- 
forms to  the  structure  and  funding  of 
the  RTC.  I  believe  this  proposal  could 
have  reduced  the  taxpayers'  bill  by  giv- 
ing Congress  time  to  develop  a  better 
RTC  and  by  forcing  the  President  to 
propose  options  to  raise  revenues  in 
order  to  lim.it  borrowing  to  pay  for 
RTC  funds. 

In  addition.  I  voted  for  Senator 
Kerrey's  amendment  which  would 
have  established  a  better  administra- 
tive structure  for  the  RTC.  Clearly,  the 
current  RTC  structure  has  proven  un- 
workable, and  this  proposal  would  have 
m.ade  changes  to  allow  the  RTC  to  per- 
form its  tasks  more  quickly  and  effec- 
tively. 

I  am  disappointed  that  neither  of 
these  amendments  passed  the  Senate.  I 
believe  they  both  were  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent proposals  which  would  have 
begun  the  process  of  reforming  the 
RTC  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  ac- 
countable to  the  taxpayers. 

However,  the  Senate  did  not  accept 
these  amendments.  And  thus,  I  can  not 
accept  providing  $30  billion  in  addi- 
tional funding  to  the  RTC  when  I  do 
not  feel  Congress  has  met  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  ensure 
the  RTC  is  using  the  taxpayers'  money 
responsibly.   Before  we  give  away  S30 
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billion,  we  must  find  and  accept  solid 
proposals  aimed  at  concrete  reform. 

I  have  a  proposal  to  turn  the  RTC 
into  a  "vulture"  fund.  The  vultures  cir- 
cling the  S&L  ship  looking  for  good 
buys  are  not  necessarily  the  bad  guys. 
They  are  making  the  S&L  bailout 
work— to  the  slight  degree  that  it  is 
working  at  all— and  it  is  working  only 
because  it  is  constantly  shored  up  by 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

However,  the  only  real  vultures  out 
there  are  those  who  have  enough 
money  to  purchase  large  blocks  of 
properties  or  entire  office  buildings,  or 
who  happen  to  want  a  particular  house 
in  a  particular  location.  I  think  all  tax- 
payers ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  vultures  who  can  buy 
some  of  this  distressed  property.  We 
should  not  allow  only  the  real  estate 
moguls  and  corporate  raiders  to  be  the 
only  ones  who  can  take  advantage  of 
these  RTC  properties. 

There  are  vulture  mutual  funds  and 
vulture  syndicates  working  for  good 
deals  that  will,  rightfully,  make  any 
profit  that  is  to  be  inade  from  the  S&L 
debacle.  I  find  no  fault  with  them.  1 
want  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers to  invade  their  territory.  Both 
the  Government  and  the  taxpayers  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  S&L  crisis 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  realize 
any  upside  potential  from  real  estate 
gains  that  may  be  there  over  the  long 
haul. 

As  such,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
GAO  immediately  study  the  feasibility 
of  setting  up  such  a  fund  for  the  sale  of 
RTC  assets  and  that  before  we  take 
further  action  this  concept,  if  the 
study  shows  it  to  be  viable,  be  included 
in  any  future  reforms  of  the  RTC. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  widespread  per- 
ception the  RTC  Is  no'  well  run  and 
that  the  structure  of  the  RTC.  with  an 
Oversight  Board  and  a  separate  RTC 
Board  which  involve  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serv'e,  the  head  o:  the  FDIC  and  so  on, 
is  simply  too  cumbersome  to  result  in 
quick,  effective  decisions.  The  struc- 
ture, because  it  leaves  no  one  clearly  in 
charge,  also  provides  too  little  ac- 
countability. Changes  in  the  structure 
are  warranted.  Thus,  we  must  also  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  we 
have  an  efficiently  run  organization  be- 
fore any  additional  funds  are  provided. 
In  closing,  let  me  just  say  again  that 
I  can  not  in  good  conscience  vote  to 
hand  ov3r  another  S30  billion  until  a 
more  rational  approach  is  devised.  We 
must  avoid  spending  more  taxpayers' 
money  on  an  organization  that  simply 
is  not  performing  its  job.  and  we  must 
develop  a  better  system  of  managing 
and  disposing  of  RTC  assets  before  we 
vote  for  any  additional  funding.  Thus,  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  vote  against  this 
legislation. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
it  Is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  vote 
in  favor  of  this  bill  today.  I  was  op- 
posed to  final  passage  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform  and  Recovery  Act 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate  18 
months  ago.  At  that  time  I  feit  that 
the  Eavlngs  and  loan  cleanup  legisla- 
tion was  flawed.  Those  flaws  are  still 
all  too  evident  today  as  we  witness 
continual  delay  in  the  resolution  of 
failetl  thrifts,  and  even  more  delay  in 
the  disposition  of  those  assets. 

I  know  that  RTC's  monumental  task 
requires  tim.e  and  patience.  I  have 
hearfi  the  excuses  that  RTC  was  just 
created  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  its 
responsibilities  ha%'e  grown 

expor.entially  in  that  time.  1  know  that 
the  management  challenge  is  enor- 
mous. 

But  I  also  know  that,  as  time  sroes 
by,  American  taxpayers  have  to  dole 
out  rrore  and  more  money  to  this  mess. 
I  ha??  grave  reservations  about  com- 
mitting more  funds  to  RTC.  P  is  a  bit- 
ter irony,  therefore,  that  I  vote  for  this 
bill.  Unfortunately,  to  oppose  it  would 
only  further  postpone  the  resolution  of 
this  cebacle,  ultimately  increasing  the 
expense  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  efforts  to  reform  and  amend 
FIRREA.  That  is  why  I  supported  the 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
earlier  today.  Senator  Harkin's  amend- 
ment;, would  have  enabled  the  RTC  to 
close  those  thrifts  cases  now  pending 
and  aie  ready  to  move.  The  amendment 
would  also  have  given  Congress  and  the 
admir.is.i-ation  impetus  to  develop  RTC 
reform  measures  to  improve  und  accel- 
erate: resolution. 

Refiorm  of  the  process  is  indeed  nec- 
essary. I  have  received  dozens  of  let- 
ters, &s  I  am  sure  have  most  Members. 
from  iingry  constituents  who  have  fall- 
en victim  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Resol-ution  Trust  Corporation.  I  would 
like  to  read  excerpts  from  a  letter  I 
have  received  which  describes  experi- 
•  :.',  t:s  .v::  ^  "he  RTC.  I  am  sure  that  this 
'-c;;.-U:,-.t;;-  £  experiences  are  not  un- 
usuali 

Tne»e  are  numerous  cases  where  solvent 
instilitions  are  thrust  inco  partnership  with 
Che  OTC  through  previous  participation  or 
joint  venture  arrangements  with  now  de- 
•ur.ct  -r.stitutions.  as  is  our  plight  on  two 
pr-p-r-.:- ^  ,n  Texas.  Our  participants  are 
now  ^v  purl  of  the  RTC  protrram.  The  bu- 
reaucrfecv  of  the  RTC  is  criticall.v  impeding- 
the  tola!  recovery  and  solution  of  our  insli- 
tutionfs  real  est.at.e  own  problems.  *  *  *  The 
RTC  Solution  to  at  least  these  partnership 
holdings  is  not  satisfactory. 

Realistically.  I  doubt  that  much- 
needed  reform  legislation  could  be 
passed  and  adopted  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  As  com.plex  and  political  as 
FIRREA  is.  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
such  reform  legislation  could  be  ap- 
proved before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
at  wJiich  time  RTC  will  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  more  funding  any 
way. 


As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  seated  in  his  opening  comments 
last  week,  the  issue  here  is  whether  we 
will  meet  our  obligation  to  American 
depositors  as  quickly  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  I  add— as  cheaply,  as  the 
Government  can. 

The  ATC  must  move  forward  with 
getting  the  savings  and  loan  mess  well 
behind  us. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  S,  419, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
Funding  Act  of  1991— not  because  I  like 
voting  to  spend  $30  billion  more  to 
clear  up  the  S&L  mess,  but  because  it 
will  coEt  American  taxpayers  even 
more  money  if  we  fail  to  adopt  this  leg- 
islation promptly. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
where  this  money  will  go,  and  where  it 
won't.  It  will  be  used  to  close  bankrupt 
S&L's  or  to  assist  in  their  acquisition 
by  other  institutions,  whichever  meth- 
od is  least  costly  to  the  taxpayer.  In 
essence,  the  money  will  be  used  to  ful- 
fill the  U.S.  Government's  contract 
with  depositors  to  instire  their  deposits 
up  to  $100,000. 

It  will  not  be  used  to  pay  off  crooked 
management  or  shareholders.  The 
crooked  managers  are  gone  and  we 
have  provided  substantial  sums  for 
their  prosecution.  And  the  stockhold- 
ers' equity  has  been  taken  to  pay  off 
some  of  the  debts  of  failed  S&L's. 

In  short,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
to  renege  on  our  obligation  to  deposi- 
tors—and risk  a  financial  panic  that 
would  make  the  present  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  failed  S<<ri.'s  look  like  nothing. 

Moreover,  every  day  we  delay  adopt- 
ing this  legislation  costs  the  taxpayer 
S3  million,  because  the  FDIC  presently 
lacks  sufficient  funds  to  close  doA-n 
failed  S&L's  and  those  institutions  are 
losing  money  daily.  Keeping  under- 
water SliL's  open  is  how  we  got  into 
this  mes$  in  the  first  place.  It  would  be 
absurd  tlo  repeat  the  problem  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

However,  my  vote-  for  this  bill  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  to  clear  up  this  mess. 
While  its  task  is  truly  herculean.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  RTC  is  noi 
moving  as  efficiently  as  the  public  de- 
serves. I  believe  this  is  in  substantial 
part  because  of  an  unduly  bureaucratic 
structure  for  decisionmaking. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  RTC  is 
presently  broke,  ve  cannot  afford  to 
delay  passage  ol  this  bill  until  we  have 
figured  Out  the  best  possible  way  to 
speed  up  the  RTC's  process.  However, 
as  a  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, let  rae  assure  you  that  I  will  do  ev- 
erything in  my  power  to  make  suie  the 
banking  reform  legislation  ve  will 
move  over  the  next  few  months  will 
contain  RTC  reform  provisions  that 
will  assure  taxpayers  the  most  cost  ef- 
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ficient  system  possible  of  disposing:  of 
failed  S&L's. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Senate 
has  voted  to  give  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  a  staggering  amount  of 
money,  and  it  won't  be  the  last. 

In  August  1989,  we  provided  the  RTC 
with  $50  billion.  At  the  time,  I  said 
that  while  I  recognized  the  serious 
time  constraints  that  the  Banking 
Com.mittee  was  under  in  drafting  this 
legislation,  I  could  not  vote  for  a  bill 
that  left  so  many  fundamental  ques- 
tions unanswered:  What  will  the  role  of 
S&L's  be?  How  will  this  new  bureauc- 
racy behave  and  impact  the  economy':' 
Do  regulators  have  sufficient  powers  to 
deal  with  future  problems'^ 

That  was  almost  2  years  ago.  In  fnose 
2  years,  the  RTC  has  grown  into  the 
biggest  owner  and  manager  of  asset.s  in 
the  free  world— $144  billion  by  their  es- 
timation. The  costs  of  the  bailout  have 
continued  to  escalate.  The  S50  billion 
we  originally  provided  is  gone.  The  $30 
billion  which  we  are  considering  today 
will  be  gone  in  September,  and  then 
the  RTC  will  come  back  for  more.  The 
administration  says  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional $50  billion;  CBO  says  more  like 
S75  billion.  And  this  does  not  include 
the  further  hundreds  of  billions  of 
working  capital  which  the  RTC  thinks 
will  be  repaid,  but  which  mignt  end  up 
being  covered  by  the  taxpayer  as  well. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  close  in.stitu- 
tions  that  are  bleeding  capital  quic'Kly. 
However,  we  cannot  let  these  costs 
continue  to  escalatf  withoiit  congres- 
sional oversight,  without  standing  the 
RTC  and  the  administratior.  a  message. 
This  burden  on  the  economy  and  future 
generations  cannot  continue  Its  un- 
checked growth. 

I  supported  amendments  to  this  bill 
that  cut  the  funding  and  changed  the 
RTC's  organization,  revenue  sources, 
and  incentives  to  sell  assets.  1  cannot 
support  a  request  for  530  bi'lion  to  con- 
tinue the  mistakes  of  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Madam  President  I 
rise  today  to  indicate  that  I  will  vote 
against  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion [RTC]  Funding  Act  of  1991. 

I  clearly  understand  the  need  for  the 
funding.  This  legislation  will  provide 
the  RTC  with  an  additional  $30  billion, 
to  allow  the  RTC  to  pay  off  depositors 
and  to  continue  to  resolve  financially 
troubled  thrifts.  When  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Reform.  Recovery 
and  Enforcement  Act  in  1989  [FIRREA], 
we  agreed  to  honor  the  commitment 
that  deposits  in  insolvent  savings  and 
loan  institutions  were  guaranteed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, We  cannot  allow  blameless  de- 
positors to  lose  their  life  savings  be- 
cause of  the  savings  and  loan  disaster. 

Despite  these  concerns,  I  cannot  sup- 
port an  additional  $30  billion  in  fund- 
ing. As  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  one 
of  only  eight  Senators  to  vote  against 


final  passage  of  the  original  Senate 
version  of  FIRREA  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress, and  I  strongly  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  version  by  voice 
vote  in  August  1989.  The  bailout  bill 
did  not  sufficiently  minimize  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  compromise 
which  was  finally  brought  before  the 
Senate  included  part  of  the  original 
proposal  by  the  administration  to  fund 
the  bailout  through  an  off-budget  agen- 
cy. This  proposal  was  an  attempt  to 
avoid  the  budgetary  process  and  hide 
the  true  costs  of  the  cleanup  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loans.  Because  such  an  off- 
budget  agency  would  not  get  the  bene- 
fit of  Treasury  borrowing,  it  would 
drive  up  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer  in 
the  form  of  higher  interest  costs. 

And  the  costs  continue  to  escalate. 
The  bailout  legislation  which  was 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  provided 
long-term  financing  of  $50  billion  for 
the  RTC.  It  has  been  apparent  for  al- 
most a  year  that  this  amount  was  inad- 
equate. The  RTC  has  requested  another 
$30  billion  for  fiscal  year  1991.  But  even 
this  sum  will  not  be  enough.  There  is  a 
general  consensus  that  the  RTC  will  re- 
Quire  another  $30  to  $50  billion  in  the 
next  fi.scal  year. 

And  these  figures  do  not  include  the 
large  amounts  borrowed  for  working 
capital.  As  of  January  31.  1991.  the  RTC 
had  spent  $57  billion  for  working  cap- 
ital purposes,  according  to  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  This  working  cap- 
ital must  all  be  repaid.  But,  according 
to  Comptroller  General  Charles 
Bowsher  m  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  'We  re  not 
going  to  really  know  until  we  get  fur- 
ther down  the  road  how  much  of  that 
working  capital  can  be  repaid."  I  am 
profoundly  concerned  about  the  addi- 
tional losses  which  could  be  incurred  if 
the  RTC  is  unable  to  repay  all  of  its 
working  capital  debt. 

About  a  year  ago  I  met  with  some  of 
the  most  respected  leaders  of  major  fi- 
nancial organizations  in  this  country 
They  told  me  that  this  bail  out  will  ul- 
timately cost  between  $300  and  $500  bil- 
lion. The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  also  put  the  total  cost,  including 
interest,  at  as  high  as  $500  billion.  Con- 
gress— and  the  public — should  not  tol- 
erate ineffective  procedures  and  meth- 
ods for  disposing  of  assets  which  are 
driving  up  the  ultimate  price  tag  of  the 
cleanup. 

In  my  view,  the  process  now  in  place 
is  blatantly  inefficient.  The  procedures 
of  the  RTC  are  simply  not  capable  of 
handling  such  a  massive  problem  and 
limiting  the  costs  of  taxpayers.  The 
performance  of  the  RTC  to  date  only 
reinforces  my  view  that  the  bureauc- 
racy and  conflicting  lines  of  authority 
which  were  created  by  FIRREA  were  a 
mistake  from  the  start. 

In  my  view,  the  establishment  of  the 
RTC  within  the  Treasury  Department, 
as  mandated  by  FIRREA,  created  a 
new    bureaucracy    under    Government 


control  which  required  its  own  person- 
nel, procedures,  lines  of  authority,  and 
policy  guildelines.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  cleanup  was  delayed — and  costs  in- 
creased—while a  large  new  organiza- 
tion was  created.  But  the  problems 
with  RTC  did  not  cease  once  the  mas- 
sive startup  was  complete.  Problems 
with  the  dual  structure  of  the  over- 
sight boards  have  led  to  policy  paral- 
ysis, and  more  delays.  Over  a  year  and 
a  half  after  FIRREA  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  problems  con- 
tinue to  surface,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  continues  to  esca- 
late. Faced  with  these  enormous  costs, 
we  must  demand  greater  accountabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  RTC  before  we 
authorize  billions  of  dollars  more  for 
the  cleanup. 

UTien  Comptroller  General  Bowsher 
testified  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee  in  February,  he  faulted 
many  aspects  of  RTCs  perfornnance  to 
date.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  just  one 
issue  here— the  failure  of  the  RTC  to 
dispose  of  assets  from  resolved  thrifts. 

According  to  GAO,  the  RTC  still  con- 
trols more  than  half  of  the  assets  from 
all  resolved  thrifts.  This  is  an  incred- 
i'Die  statistic.  Time  and  again,  red  tape, 
policy  indecision,  and  ineffective  pro- 
cedures are  slowing  down  the  process.  I 
know  first  hand  that  the  longer  it 
takes  to  dispose  of  assets,  the  more  the 
asset  depreciates.  And  the  problem  is 
even  worse  when  we  look  at  real  estate 
assets.  Admittedly,  real  estate  markets 
are  poor.  But  the  RTC  was  unable  to 
move  these  assets,  even  when  the  mar- 
ket was  stronger.  GAO  found  that  the 
RTC  did  not  even  begin  executing  its 
policies  for  disposition  of  real  estate 
assets  until  August  1990.  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  FIRREA.  This  record 
is  simply  unacceptable. 

I  opposed  the  original  legislation  to 
bail  out  the  S&L  industry,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  only  grown  more  sure 
of  that  position.  I  cannot  justify  pro- 
viding an  additional  $30  billion  to  the 
RTC  in  light  of  its  performance  to 
date,  and  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
measure. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  concerns 
about  the  action  we  are  being  a.sked  to 
take  today — commiting  $30  billion 
more  in  taxpayer  dollars  to  bailing  out 
savings  and  loans. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  needs  additional 
funds.  And  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  make  good  on  its  guarantee 
to  depositors.  But  I  do  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable approving  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $30  billion  when  there  are 
so  many  concerns  about  the  RTC's  op- 
erations that  have  not  been  addressed. 

I  will  wager  that,  when  the  Deposit 
Insurance  Program  was  established  in 
the  1930s  and  again  when  the  amount 
of  the  guarantee  was  increased  in  1980, 
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taxpayers  had  no  idea  it  would  turn  out 
like  this. 

We  know  that  Congress'  primary  in- 
tent in  establishing  deposit  insurance 
vfe^  to  prevent  runs  on  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  to  promote  stability 
in  the  banking  industry.  But,  if  you 
asked  any  average  American  taxpayer 
what  he  or  she  thought  Congress  had  in 
mind,  my  guess  is  they  would  say  that 
Congress  intended  to  assure  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans  that  their 
savings  would  be  safe.  After  all.  it  was 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
that  their  savings  were  not  safe  that 
caused  runs  on  banks  in  the  first  place. 
That  average  taxpayer  would  also 
say  that  he  or  she  did  not  anticipate 
ever  having  to  pay  to  bail  out  banks  or 
savings  and  loans.  Their  understanding 
was  that  these  financial  institutions 
would  pay  premiums  into  the  insurance 
fund  and  thereby  finance  anv  necessary 
bailouts  in  the  first  instance. 

Today,  the  Deposit  Insurance  Pro- 
gram has  strayed  from  the  American 
public's  expectations. 

Fraudulent  savings  and  loan  officials 
succeeded  in  looting  depositors'  dol- 
lars, assisted  in  part  'oy  the  existence 
of  the  guarantee.  Savvy  brokers  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  guaran- 
tee by  splitting  up  large  funds  into  ac- 
counts of  less  than  SIOO.OOO  each.  The 
existence  of  the  deposit  insurance 
guarantee  encouraged  regulators  to  re- 
frain from  closing  savings  and  loans 
that  were  in  poor  condition. 

Most  importantly.  L,he  Reso'.ution 
Trust  Corporation,  charged  with  re- 
solving current  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tution failures,  has  received  $68  billion 
in  funds  for  its  cleanup  efforts.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  over  the  next 
three  decades,  taxpayers  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  serviciiig  the  debt  that  was 
issued  to  raise  these  funds  and  in  cov- 
ering the  principal  on  bonds  that  the 
RTC  is  unable  to  repay. 

Much  cf  what  has  happened  in  che 
past  is  water  under  the  bridge.  But  as 
the  administration  returns  time  and 
again  to  request  more  and  more  tax- 
payer funds  for  cleaning  up  this  mess, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us— the  Con- 
gress—to monitor  the  cleanup  process 
Closely.  If  t.a;;payers  are  going  to  fund 
the  cleanup,  we  have  a  duty  to  see  that 
they  get  their  money's  worth  before 
handing  over  SI  more. 

There  are  a  number  of  concerns 
about  the  cleanup  program  that  have 
not  been  adequately  addressed. 

We  are  told  that  eacn  day  that  we 
delay  in  passing  this  funding  request. 
it  will  cost  taxpayers  another  $7  to  S9 
million.  But.  what  about  the  S144  bil- 
lion tied  up  in  assets  held  by  the  RTC 
in  conservatorship  and  receivership" 
Ihei-e  are  substantial  asset  manage- 
ment costs  associated  with  the  holding 
of  these  assets.  Isn't  there  any  chance 
we  could  liquidate  at  least  some  of 
these  assets  to  help  fund  the  cleanup 


and  reduce  management  costs?  So  far, 
the  RTC's  efforts  in  this  regard  have 
been  sluggish  and  ineffective. 

What  about  the  efficiency  of  RTC's 
operations?  While  I  respect  the  com- 
mitment of  RTC  officials  and  employ- 
ees, there  is  evidence  that  decisions  are 
not  being  made.  I  refer  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Kerrey,  and  his  de- 
scription of  actions  proposed  then 
withdrawn  at  the  last  minute.  Should 
we  t3e  filling  the  purse  of  an  organiza- 
tion w'nich  everyone  agrees  needs  to  oe 
restructured? 

Wtjo  is  benefiting  from  the  billions 
upoi^  billions  of  dollars  being  funneled 
to  tBe  RTC?  We  know  that  among  the 
over  S40  billion  of  deposits  that  have 
been!  covered  are  substantial  amounts 
of  brjokered  funds,  as  well  as  uninsured 
amounts  above  the  SIOO.OOO  guarantee. 
But  tow  much?  Taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  Know  who's  oenefiting  from  the 
guarantee,  particularly  since,  over  the 
past  decade,  wealthier  individuals  have 
seen  thair  tax  burden  decrease  subslan- 
tialll  as  a  percentage  of  their  inconie. 
whiia  lower-income  people  have  faced 
an  erective  tax  increase.  Who's  paying 
what  to  whom? 

I  would  reiterate  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesti  ig  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  lulfill  its  deposit  insurance  prom- 
ise, (  r  that  it  should  cut  back  on  the 
guarantee  in  the  future,  but  we  should 
know  to  what  extent  the  RTC  is  cover- 
ing dsposits  outside  the  guarantee  and 
to  wl  om  these  amounts  are  being  paid, 
^irally,  what  about  the  deals  that 
were  struck  "oetween  regulators  and 
purcl  asers  of  failing  thrifts  back  in 
1988.  We  were  led  to  believe  that  bil- 
lions could  be  saved  by  r3structuring 
those  deals.  In  the  1989  thrift  bailout 
bill.  Congress  authorized  the  RTC  to 
reneg  ^tiate  those  deals.  To  date,  more 
than  18  months  later,  not  one  of  those 
deals  has  been  renegotiated. 

Per  laps  there  are  legitimate  re- 
spons?s  to  these  concerns.  I  don't 
know  But,  the  answers  could  be  vital 
to  rei  tructuring  the  cleanup  in  a  fash- 
ion tl  at  will  give  taxpayers  more  bang 
for  tl  e  buck.  They  could  also  lead  to  a 
more  equitable  means  of  financing  the 
clean  ip  effort. 

Witiout  addressing  these  concerns.  I 
cannc  t  in  good  conscience  support  the 
RTC  funding  request  before  us  today. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President, 
today  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
the  e:  penditure  of  an  additional  $30  bil- 
lion t3  pay  for  the  continuing  cleanup 
Of  th<  savings  and  loan  industry— spe- 
cifica  ly.  to  give  this  money  to  the 
Resol  ition  Trust  Corporation  [RTC],  a 
Federii  agency  created  in  1989  to  man- 
age ajid  dispose  of  the  asset.s  from  in- 
so'ven-  .1-    :  .'s  and  loans. 

I  am  .  j'.:;:<  against  this  measure  be- 
cause J  believe  we  do  not  have  a  mecha- 
nism In  place  that  guarantees  account- 
ability, openness,  and  trust  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  RTC.  Quite  simply,  most 
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Americans  no  longer  trust  Congress  or 
the  adnQinistration  on  this  issue,  and  if 
we  asked  them,  they  do  not  want  us  to 
spend  another  dollar. 

There  is  good  reason  to  be  skeptical 
of  the  RTC's  record  thus  far.  The  RTC 
has  been  in  operation  18  months  and  is 
in  trouble  as  indicated  by  a  number  of 
recent  reports,  including  recent  GAO 
testimony.  Here  are  some  examples: 

The  RTC  has  been  unable  to 
securitiee  its  huge  mortgage  and  junk 
bond  portfolio.  This  not  only  prevents 
the  RTC  from  moving  these  items  off 
its  booUs,  but  distorts  the  market  and 
drives  diown  the  value  of  all  similar  se- 
curities. 

The  RTC  claims  it  made  great  strides 
in  resolving  352  institutions  under  its 
control  between  August  1989  and  Janu- 
ary 1991;  but  as  the  dust  settles  it  is  ap- 
parent what  resolution  means.  The 
RTC  did,  not  sell  a  single  whole  institu- 
tion: raither  buyers  cherrypicked  the 
deposits  and  left  the  assets  with  the 
RTC. 

The  RfTC  was  unable  to  carry  out  a 
planned  national  auction  of  commer- 
cial properties  last  November;  the  auc- 
tioneer even  contemplated  a  suit 
against  the  RTC. 

The  RTC  has  had  trouble  settling  on 
a  consistent  course  of  action  for  deal- 
ing with  its  inventory  of  environ- 
mertallj  significant  properties. 

This  is  a  poor  record  for  an  agency 
that  has  hired  around  5,000  staff  mem- 
'oers,  created  a  large  nationwide  net- 
%.ork  of  I  offices  and  has  already  spent 
more  thin  $50  billion.  Angry  anecdotal 
stories  of  incompetent  decisions  have 
been  to](^  to  every  member  of  Congress. 
It  is  cle^r  that  the  RTC  is  lacking  a 
strong  hands-on  leader. 

The  Wp,shington  Post's  March  4  edi- 
torial   accused    Congress    of  posturing 
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many  members  have  at- 
to  amenc.  the  oill  authorizing 
S30  billion.  That  misses  the 
--.  The  parade  of  am.endments 
lught  jip  in  the  Senate  and  House  are 
;ympti)m  of  the  RTC's  inability  to 
make  policy  decisions  itse'f.  And  their 
paralysid  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
an  over^ght  structure  that  fails  to 
provide  tjie  leadership  political  support 
needed  for  bold  action. 

Yesterday.  I  unsuccessfully  offered 
an  amendment  to  restructure  the 
RTC's  o%f  rsight  structure.  My  proposal 
would  ha^'e  pared  back  the  RIC's  dual 
oversjghtj  strucrure  to  one  single  board 
of  goverriors.  The  RTC's  two  boards 
represent  entirely  different  perspec- 
tives, with  one  composed  of  policy- 
m,akers  ajnd  the  other  composed  of  reg- 
ulators. The  policymakers  include 
three  of  Washington's  busiest  people- 
Treasury  Secretary  Brady.  HUD  Sec- 
retary Kemp,  and  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Greenspan— which  leaves 
oversight  more  in  the  hands  of  staff 
than  board  members.  The  dual  struc- 
ture dilutes  accountability  and  com- 
promises the  management  of  an  oper- 
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ation  that  currently  oversees  $140  bil- 
lion in  assets. 

I  had  proposed  that  we  replace  this 
confusing  and  awkward  oversight 
structure  with  a  single  board  composed 
of  four  public  and  five  non-Government 
members.  Under  this  proposal  the 
President  could  have  appointed  a 
strong,  full-time  Chair  hired  from  the 
private  sector  who  can  communicate 
with  the  American  people,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress  in  a  way  that 
restores  confidence. 

Tae  American  people  deserve  to  have 
a  fuL-time  board  that  brings  together 
top  private  sector  talent  and  top  public 
officials  to  solve  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex problems  our  country  has  ever 
faced.  That  may  be  why  this  kind  of 
change  in  the  oversighc  structure 
topped  Fortune  magazine's  list  of  ways 
to  protect  ta;:payers"  money  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout,  and  why  the 
Consumer  Federation  listed  the  idea  a& 
one  of  ten  key  proconsumer  proposals. 

We  need  a  board  that  will  not  be 
afraid  tc  make  tough  policy  decisions, 
cne  that  will  be  insulated  from  the  ev- 
eryday political  pressures  that  come 
from  the  administration  and  Congress. 
We  need  private  sector  leaders,  and 
particularly  a  strong  chairman,  who 
will  oegin  immediately  to  make  the 
American  people  confident  that  their 
tax  aollarc  are  not  being  wasted  agair. 

We  nted  a  board  which  is  so  obvi- 
ously lualified  that  Americans  v;i;i 
trust  their  recommendations.  Last 
yeai.  Postmaster  General  Tony  Frank 
lescified  before  the  Senate  Eanking 
Committee  in  support  of  a  proposal  of 
this  kind.  Hf>  offered  a  telling  svgges- 
lion  as  a  guide  for  seierting  a  Chair  of 
this  board:  Fi'^d  someone  who  joes  not 
^•i^ni  the  lob. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  need.  Not 
someone  who  will  tell  us  what  we  want 
to  near  and  leave  us  to  discover  the  bad 
news  later.  Not  someone  who  is  looking 
to  esi-atlish  his  or  her  creder.tiai.t  for  a 
lucrative  privare  sector  career.  But 
someone  v-'ho  is  so  Tood  they  neither 
■.vant  ijcr  seek  one  of  the  mo3t  difficult 
and  important  thlrig.«  our  President 
;.ouid  t-.sk  a  citizen  to  do. 

At  this  point.  I  sim.ply  cannot  go  to 
m.y  constituents  and  tell  them  that  I 
feel  comiortable  with  how  this  addi- 
tional WO  billion  will  be  used  by  the 
RTC.  Fi-an]';y,  it  is  difficult  for  me  and 
otne:-  Senatjrs  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  RTC  is  doing.  It  is  even  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  administration  to 
come  to  Congress  and  give  a  detailed 
accounting  o*'  how  the  RTC  has  used 
t,h3  i50  biilioh  we  have  already  given 
them— as  witnessed  by  Secretary 
Eradv's  refusal  to  come  before  Con- 
gress—and  hov/  they  wi!!  use  the  addi- 
L'onal  S30  billioi  we  are  now  being 
asked  tc  give. 

Thiitv  billion  dollars  is  more  than 
v^e  spent  last  year  on  education  at  the 
Federal  le%'ei.  It  is  just  under  what  we 
spent  during  the  entire  1980"s  on  chap- 


ter one  funding  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. Without  a  guarantee  of  greater 
accountability  I  simply  cannot  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  an  additional  $30 
billion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  the 
vote  before  this  bod.v  on  whether  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $30  billion  for  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  is  not  an  easy 
one.  As  you  know  I  opposed  the  admin- 
istration's request  last  fall  for  an  addi- 
tional $40  billion.  I  must  again  oppose 
their  request. 

Last  fall  I  felt  that  the  administra- 
tion had  not  adequately  explained  why 
they  needed  the  money,  how  they 
planned  to  use  the  money  or  where 
they  thought  they  could  find  the 
money.  At  the  time  I  felt  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  provided  the  RTC  $10 
billion  until  a  specific  plan  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Last  month  Secretary  Brady  and  the 
Oversight  Board  appeared  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  While  they  did 
answer  some  questions,  they  also  left 
many  questions  unanswered.  For  exam- 
ple. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Oversight 
Beard  aJequately  explained  how  it  ar- 
rived at  a  $30  billion  figure.  "V/bile  Sec- 
'■etary  Brady's  prepared  statement 
made  reference  to  a  cash  flow  model  as 
the  means  for  determining  permanent 
losses,  the  Secretary  did  not  elaborate 
or  the  assumptionc  on  which  the  mode' 
is  based.  While  we  know  the  oailout  jS 
going  to  cost  billions,  we  still  don't 
really  know  if  the  S30  billion  figure  is 
appropn'ate.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
operate  on  the  basis  of  blind  faith  that 
such  a  large  figure  is  appropriate. 

This  is  my  opinion  is  why  there  were 
so  many  amendments  which  reduced 
the  amount  of  money  authorized  for 
tht  bailout.  I  sunported  those  am.end- 
ments  because  I  believe  that  we  need 
more  accountability  in  the  process.  W'' 
need  to  better  understand  what  kind  of 
a  job  the  RTC  is  doing  before  we  au- 
thorize 530  billion. 

I  also  'relieve  that  the  Congress  must 
look  much  more  closely  than  -^t  has 
heretofore  at  the  issues  of  equity  and 
fairness  concerning  the  funding  of  the 
bailout.  These  are  iss'ies  that  I  raised 
last  summer  and  which  I  know  are 
shared  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
For  instance,  the  question  arises  why 
ordinary  citizens  should  foot  the  bill 
for  a  crisis  they  neither  caused  nor 
benef'ted  from.,  m  theory,  any  losses  :c 
depositors  should  have  been  covered  by 
the  insurance  fund  which  was  capital- 
ized by  contribctions  from  member  in- 
stitutions. As  we  now  know,  that  fund 
was  woefully  undercapitalized  and  now 
the  taxpayers  a"e  being  asked  to  foot 
the  bill. 

It  hao  also  been  suggested,  by  myjelf 
and  others,  that  it  is  noc  altogether 
fair  to  hpve  taxpayers  in  New  England 
paying  for  a  savings  and  loan  crisis 
that  is  by  and  large  concentrated  in  a 
few  states  not  in  the  region. 


Finally.  I  think  everyone  has  ques- 
tions about  whether  or  not  this  bailout 
should  not  be  paid  now  as  opposed  to 
later — leaving  future  generations  to 
foot  the  bill. 

So  my  hope  is  that  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  will  agree  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  fairness  and  equity 
surrounding  the  funding  of  the  thrift 
bailout. 

We  are  18  months  into  the  FIRREA 
process,  we  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  I  believe  we  must  begin  to  re- 
evaluate our  approach  to  this  bailout. 

For  these  reasons.  Madam  President, 
I  cannot  support  the  authorization  of 
additional  funds  for  the  RTC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  Senate  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  There  is  an 
amendment  pending.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  regxilar 
order  would  be  to  call  the  roll.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  offer  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  the  status  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  sj)eak  for  up 
to  5  minutes  to  make  a  statement  on 
final  passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment?  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me?  We  have  a  situation,  which 
we  discussed  a  minute  ago.  where  it  is 
agreeable  to  put  afide  the  Specter 
amendment  and  take  that  up  sepa- 
rately after  this  bill  has  been  handled. 
It  will  require  a  rollcall  vote,  and  the 
understanding  ;s  that  it  will  be  taken 
up  on  thai,  basis,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  this  bill. 

We  have  no  other  amendments  pend- 
ing. We  have  Senators  who  have  urgent 
requirements  to  try  to  meet  that  will 
take  them  away  from  the  floor.  If  the 
Senator  from  F'orida  will  be  kind 
enough  to  do  so.  and  I  realize  this  is  an 
imposition  on  him,  if  v.-e  c^n  go  ahead 
and  move  to  third  reading  and  the  vote 
so  that  Senators  who  need  to  vote  and 
leave  can  do  so,  we  can  continue  the 
discussion  1  will  remain  and  others 
will  also  so  that  the  remarks  which  the 
.Senator  from  Florida  wants  to  make, 
which  I  want  to  hear,  can  be  made  and 
we  can  still  accommodate  othor  Sen- 
ators. I  wonder  if  that  might  be  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  defer  to  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
purpose  of  my  requesting  5  minutes  is 
to  state  the  basis  upon  why  I  am  going 
to  vote  no.  Since  1  believe  most  peo- 
ple's minds  have  been  made  up  at  this 
point.  I  doubt  that  many  will  be 
changed  by-  my  remarks.  I  will  be 
pleased,  however,  to  place  on  the 
record  the  basis  of  my  vote  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  courtesy. 

Madam  President,  I  urere  third  read- 
ing- of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

VN.^NIMOrS-CO.VSENT  .AGREEM  E.ST 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  amend  that.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha:  the  Spec- 
ter amendment  be  withdrawn  and  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated:  that  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  final  passage  of  S.  419.  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  vote  on  or  in  relation- 
ship to  the  Specter  resolution  without 
any  intervening  action  or  debate  and 
that  no  amendments  to  the  resolution 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Reservintr  th.-  right 
to  object.  Madam.  President,  as  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
changed  to  a  resolution,  that  it  be  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th°  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RIEGLE  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
an  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan?  Is  there  an  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  have  his  statement  In  the 
Record?  Observing  none,  withou-t  ob- 
jection, all  of  these  are  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second^ 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orde.r-ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  Shall  the  bii;.  as  amended, 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  necessarily  a'usenr. 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmondj  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays,  30,  as  follows; 
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Kasse>i»uni 

Kenn'  t.' 

Lt.*vin 

Lie 

Lott 

Lui 

M 


ieberSia 
ott     j 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  25  Leg. 


YEAS— 69 

Bentsen 

Cohen 

Glena 

Blden 

Cranston 

Gere 

Blngam&n 

D'.^mato 

Gorton 

Bond 

Danforth 

Grarrjn 

Borea 

Dixon 

Gra^Eley 

Breaoz 

Dodd 

Hatch 

Bryui 

Dole 

Hatfield 

Bnmiwn 

Domenlcl 

Hef.in 

Bunllck 

Durenberser 

Heinz 

Ch&fee 

Ford 

Inouye 

CoaU 

Fowler 

Jeffords 

Cochnn 

Oani 

Johnston 

-■•:-•/  ii 


Adams 

.\kaKa 

Baucua 

Bradle; 

Brown 

Bums 

B.vrd 

Conrad 

Craig 

Daschli 


Th< 


bill    (S.    419)   as   amended,    was 
passef .  as  follows: 

S.  419 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRcp- 
resentt  tires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Conqn  >.v  assembled. 
SECTiqN  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

.■\c't  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resoluticn 


BeU 


Thia 


Trust  ::orporation  Kundinp  .\ct  of  !99: 

SEC.  2j  RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  AU 

THOR1Z1.ATION  RELATINiJ  TO  PER.MA 

NENT  LOSSES. 

Section  2;A!b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  ^ct  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(bii  is  amended  by 
at  the  end  the  following: 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  COVER  LOSSES 


Mitchei; 

Rttr. 

Moymhan 

Rudman 

.Mu.-ki.wski 

-i.u-^j^ne^ 

Nlckles 

Sasser 

Nunn 

Seymour 

Packwood 

Slmou 

Pell 

SimiMon 

Press!  er 

Stevens 

Reid 

Symras 

Riegic 

Wallop 

Robb 

Warner 

NAYS— 30 

DeConcioi 

Lautenberg 

EXOD 

Leahy 

Graham 

Prior 

HarkiD 

Rockefeller 

Helms 

Sanford 

HoUlDfs 

Shelby 

Kasten 

Smith 

Kerrey 

Specter 

Kerrj- 

Wellstone 

Kohl 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING—] 

Thuimond 

adding 
••(151 
I.N  RES!  LVING  THRIFT  INS-nTtTIO.VS.- 

•■(Ai  In  GENERAL.— In  addition  to  the  sums 
authoi  ized  by  paragraph  il4).  the  Secretary 

of  the 


Treasury  shall  maSe  available  to  the 
Corpoi  ition  $30,000,000,000  from  monies  not, 
otherw  :se  appropiated. 

'•iBi  LIMITATION.— No  sum?  appropriated  by 
subpar  igraph  (Ai  may  be  oblip-ated  after 
Septen  ber  30,  1991,  e.xcept  in  the  case  of  a 
resrilul  ion  transaction  with  respect  to  which 
a  blddi  r  has  been  selected  as  of  such  date  • 
SEC.  3.    lEPOKTS. 

-ai  Ii  GENER.\L.— Section  21A(k)  of  the  Fed- 
eral H<  me  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441aikn 
is  ame:  ided— 

(Din  parag-i-aph  { 1 » .-V y~ 

(A)  'c  t-  striking  "The^^  and  inserting  --No', 
withsti  nding  section  9105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the^';  and 

iB)  ly  striking  evei-ything  after  "stand- 
ards^^  1  tie  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
•  The  iudited  statements  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  t,he  Congress  by  the  Oversight  Board 
not  lai  ?r  than  180  days  after  the  end  of  the 
Corpor  .tion^s  fiscal  year  to  which  those 
statem  ints  fxpply.'^; 

(2)  in  paragraph  '1)(B\  by  striking  ••,  or  by 
an  indfpendent  certi.'^ied  public  accountant 
retainoli  to  audit  •^.he  Corporation's  financial 
statemint,":  and 

(3j  bji  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•■(8)  (JrER.\TING  PLANS.  - 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Before  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  the  OverFight  Board 
shai:  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Hou.-;}r.|:.  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
tr.p  C..>r-imittee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  detailed  financial  operating  plan  cov- 
ering the  remaining  quarters  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's Osca;  year  in  which  that  quarter  oc- 
curs. 

■•iBi  Contents.— At  a  minimum,  a  detailed 
I'inancial  operating  plan  shall  include— 


•■(i  I  estimates  of  the  aggregate  assets  of  in- 
stiturions  that  are  projected  to  be  resolved 
in  each  quarter, 

•■(iii  the  estimated  aggregate  cost  of  reso- 
lutions in  each  quarter. 

•  I  iii)  tlje  estimated  aggregate  asset  sales 
and  principal  collections  in  each  quarter, 
and 

••(iv)  Che  Corporation's  summary  pro  forma 
financial  statement  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter. 

"(91  Reports  on  severely  xRofBLED  insti- 
tutions.—The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Suiper\-ision  shall  deliver  on  a  quar- 
te,-iy  basie  to  the  Oversight  Board  a  list  of 
savings  a$sociatiors  for  which  the  Director 
has  deterrnined  grounds  e.xist,  or  are  likely 
to  e.xist  in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  Cor- 
poration i|nd  in  the  next  following  fiscal  year 
of  the  Coi»poration.  iov  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  or  receiver  under  the  Home 
Owners'  Uian  Act.  The  Oversight  Board  shall 
report  the  aggregate  number  and  assets  of 
such  savii^gs  associations  to  Congress  with  60 
days  after'  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter." 

■  bi  FlR.srr  REQt'iRED  Plan.- The  first  plan 
described  an  section  2!A(k)(8;  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  .-^ct.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (aj,.  is  due  not  later  than  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .\ci_^ 

(C>  Tl.MELlNESS  OF  REPORTS.    - 

(1)  Ln  (Ienerai,.— At  any  time  when  an 
agency  is' delinquent  is  providing  informa- 
'..ion  to  Congress  or  any  of  its  committees  as 
required  b^-  p.aragraph  (11,  (4),  (5),  (6i.  (8).  or 
bi  of  section  2:A<k)  of  the  Federal  Hom.e 
Loan  Bank  .•\ct  or  'oy  subsection  (bi  of  thi.-; 
section.  She  President  of  the  Oversight 
Board,  an^  the  head  of  any  agency  respon- 
sible for  ^uch  delinquency  shall,  within  1,') 
days  of  such  delinquency,  in  testimony  he- 
fore  the  (lommittee  on  Banking.  Housing;, 
and  Urbaa  .■\ffairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  ^he  House  of  Representatives— 

(Ai  explain  the  causes  of  such  delinquency 


cJil 


(Bj  describe  what  steps  are  being  tsken  to 
correct  ii.  ind  prevent  its  recurrence. 
Testimonj^  shaii  not  be  required  pursuant  to 
the  prece(Jirg  sentence  before  either  Com- 
mittee if  t^e  Chairmian  and  Ranking  Mem.ber 
of  such  Cpmm.itt»e  agree  that  such  testi- 
mony is  n^t  neces.?ary.  For  purposes  of  this 
paraeraph.j  the  term  'head  of  an  agency" 
means  the 'Chairman  of  the  Resolution  TVust 
Corporation  with  respect  to  reports  to  be 
filed  by  such  Corporation,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  with  respect  to 
reports  to  be  filed  by  such  Office,  and  the 
Comptroll9r  General  with  respect  to  audits 
to  be  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

(2 1  Transition  RlLE.— Any  information  de- 
.scribed  in  paragraph  ;!)  of  this  su'osection 
that  is  delinquent  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  provided  to  the 
approriate  committees  of  Congress  not  later 
than  30  days  following  enactment  of  this 
.■\ct.  Failure  to  provide  such  information  as 
required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  a  delinquency  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1 ). 

(3)  Enforcement.— Any  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  Oversight  Board  or  agency 
who  is  directly  responsible  for  providing  a 
report  or  ihformation  that  is  more  than  15 
days  delinquent  shall  not  be  eligible  for  any 
bonus,  merit  service  award,  or  other  similar 
monetary  reward  until  such  delinquency  is 
cured. 
SEC.  4.  STATUS  OF  EMPLOYEES, 

(a)  Resoi:,ution  Trust  Corporation.— Sec- 
tion 21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
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(12  U.S.C.  1441a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  nev/  subsection: 

"(q)  Status  of  Employkes.— 

"(1)  Liability.— A  director,  member,  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  the 
Oversight  Board  has  no  liability  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  any 
claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  any 
act  or  omission  by  such  person  within  the 
scope  of  such  person's  employment  In  con- 
nection with  any  transaction  involving  the 
aisposition  of  assets  (or  any  interests  in  any 
aosets  or  any  obligations  backed  by  any  as- 
sets) by  the  Corporation. 

■\2)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'employee  of  the  Cornora- 
Lion  or  of  the  Oversight  Board'  includes — 

•  (A)  any  employee  of  the  Office  of  tha 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision  who  serves  as  a  daputy 
or  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(B)  any  ofiicer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  who  performs 
services  for  the  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  act- 
ing as  exclusive  manager 

••(3)  Effect  on  other  law.— This  sub 
.section  does  not  affect — 

"(A)  any  other  immunities  and  protections 
that  may  be  available  under  applicable  law 
with  respect  to  such  transactions,  or 

•■'Bl  any  other  right  or  remedy  against  the 
Corporation  itself  or  against,  the  United 
States  under  applicable  K'v.". 

(b)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion.—Section  2  of  thr  Fpde'-al  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  <12  U.S.C.  iei2i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section. 

"(D  States  of  Emplovees.— 

";r  In  general.  — a  directoi-.  mern'oer.  offi 
cer.  or  emnloyee  of  the  Coiporation  har  .lO 
liability  undar  the  Securitias  Act  of  1933 
vith  respect  ^o  any  claim  arii-inr  out  oi  or 
resultinir  from  any  crt  cr  omission  by  such 
person  within  t*ie  scooe  of  :ruch  person's  em- 
plo.\ment  in  connection  vith  ^ny  trans- 
acion  invoivinT  the  disposition  ol  assets  ior 
an.v  a.ter'^SL.s  in  a-.y  assets  or  any  ublica- 
tio.is  backed  by  aijy  assets  i  by  t 'la  Corpora- 
tion. 

■■i2'  Definition.— For  purpc.«es  cf  'hL-  sub- 
section, tho  tern  't-mployee  of  the  Corpora- 
I'on'  li'icludas  ary  e.",ipioyee  of  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  of  the  Of- 
fice of  'xTirift  Super%'isior.  who  serve.?  as  a 
deputy  or,  :-ssi»tart  to  j.  member  of  the 
•^nard  of  D*'"ecto'-s  of  the  CorpcratiOL  in  cor- 
nect*on  "Aith  tci.iv;ties  of  tiie  Corporation. 

•■'3)  EFFrcT  on  '^th'^r  law.— This  sub- 
sect' on  d  >e^  not  affect— 

"(A)  a"y  ot*.er  immunities  anu  protections 
that  iiay  be  available  to  such  person  under 
apolicaole  law  with  respect  to  such  trans- 
ections, o^ 

■'i3)  a.iy  othe.'  right  or  remedy  against  the 
Curpoi-ation    itselt    or    against    the    United 
Stafs  und  r  applicaDJe  law .'. 
SEC.  5  TNCIDENTAL  POWERS. 

<a.)  ResollT10.>;  Tru.st  Corpor.*tio..'.— Sec- 
Lion  21A(bi(10nNi  of  the  Federal  Home  Lo:-n 
Bank  .-^ct  il^  U.S.C.  1441ai'jii  JOi.Nii  is  amerd- 
ed  by  ai:d;nt;  at  the  end  f hereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  mav 
•ndemrify  the  directors,  officers  and  employ- 
ees cl  the  ;,'orporation  on  such  terms  as  ..he 
Coiporation  icenis  proper  against  any  iiao'I- 
i*\  under  any  civil  suii,  pursuant  to  any  stat 
ute  or  ptir^'^ant  'o  common  law  with  .aspect 
to  any  claim  ansing  out  of  or  .'esulting  Tr.  ^m 
any  act  or  omission  by  such  person  with-n 
the  fcope  of  such  person's  employment  in 
connection    vith    any    transaction    entered 


into  involving  the  disposition  of  assets  cor 
any  interests  in  any  assets  or  any  obliga- 
tions backed  by  any  assets)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"officers'  and  'employees'  include  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  of  other  agencies  who  per- 
form services  for  the  Corporation  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, acting  as  exclusive  manager.  The  in- 
demnification authorized  by  this  provision 
snail  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any 
immunities  or  other  protections  that  may  be 
available  to  such  person  under  applicable 
law.  and  this  provision  does  not  affect  any 
such  immunities  or  other  protections.". 

(b)  Oversight  Board.— Section  21A(a)i5HJ) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  144ia(a)(5)( J)i  shall  be  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Over- 
sight Board,  from  funds  made  available  to  it 
by  the  Corporation,  may  indemnify  the 
members,  officers  and  employees  of  the  Over- 
sight Board  on  sucj  terms  as  the  Oversight 
Board  deems  proper  against  any  liability 
under  any  civil  suit  pursuant  to  any  statute 
or  pursuant  to  common  law  with  respect  to 
any  claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
any  act  or  omission  by  such  person  within 
the  scope  of  such  person's  employment  in 
connection  with  any  transaction  entered 
into  involving  the  dispoaition  of  assets  lor 
any  interests  in  any  assets  or  any  obliga- 
tions backed  by  any  assets)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  irdemnification  authorized  by  this 
provision  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  any  immunities  or  other  protections 
tnat  may  be  available  to  such  person  under 
applicable  law,  and  this  provision  does  not 
affect  any  such  immunities  or  other  protec- 
tions.". 

SEC.   a   CLAKIFICATiCN   OF   REVIEW   OF   PRIOR 

CASES. 

Section  21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  .\ct  *s  ameiided  by  iaserting  at  the  end 
of  saction  50i(b)ill:  the  following  language: 
■  The  Corporation.  in  modifying, 

renegotiating,  or  restructuring  the  Insolvent 
iii^titution  cases  resolved  by  the  ^'ederai 
Savinzs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporatior  'oe- 
tween  January  1.  1968.  and  the  date  of  er.act- 
men..  of  the  Financial  Institutions  R,eform. 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989.  snail 
carry  out  'ts  responsibiiities  under  section 
5I9ia)  of  Public  Law  101-607.  and  shall,  con- 
sistent with  achieviiig  the  greatest  overall 
financial  savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 
pursue  all  legal  means  by  which  the  Corpora- 
tion can  reduce  Loth  the  direct  outlays  and 
i.he  tax  benefits  associated  with  such  cases, 
including,  but  not  limited  ..o.  restr'.;cturing 
to  eliminate  tax  free  Interest  payments  and 
renegotiating  lo  capture  a  larger  portion  of 
t'ne  tAX  benofus  for  the  Corporation." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  F.'esident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  he  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table=. 

The  motion  to  la.v  on  the  table  -A-as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGI.,E.  I  want  to  take  a  minute 
to  thank  all  colleagues  who  partici 
patei^  in  the  dc'oate.  the  members  cf 
the  Banking-  Committee,  for  their 
work,  and  the  sUrfi  that  has  been  in- 
volved in  it.  It  is  a  difficult  issue,  and 
it  is  not  a  happy  voie  for  anyone,  but 
it  is  'III  important  vote.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  pass 
this  mras'cre  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  'oe  in  a  position  to  send 


it  over  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  want  to  say,  as  well,  with  reference 
to  an  amendment  that  has  been  set 
aside,  a  nongermane  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter]— and  he  may  wish  to  address  that 
in  a  moment — that  issue  was  set  aside 
with  that  understanding. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  make 
one  other  comment,  and  I  will  move  to 
vitiate  the  previous  order  on  the  Spec- 
ter amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  gracious  enough  to 
accede  to  a  request  to  put  his  amend- 
ment off  until  a  later  time  for  a  vote. 
That  time  will  be  determined  later. 
But  that  was  done,  both  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  we  started  down  through 
that  discussion  when  the  majority 
leader,  who  was  gracious  enough  to  as- 
sist in  trying  to  work  that  out,  and 
then  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  willing  to  make  that  change.  In 
any  event,  that  issue  will  be  taken  up 
at  a  later  time,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  say  some- 
thing about  It. 

I  "A-ill,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  pro- 
cedure, move  to  vitiate  the  tmanimous- 
consent  request  that  is  presently  there, 
but  I  will  withhold  that  request  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to 
speak. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  so 
that  the  record  will  be  clear  and  people 
will  understand  what  is  happening, 
there  had  been  considerable  discussion 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill  about 
their  interest  in  moving  to  table  my 
amendment,  because  the  managers  had 
resisted  any  amendment  to  the  bill.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  man- 
agers expressed  their  interest  in  sup- 
porting my  resolution,  which  calls  for 
the  creation  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court  to  try  Laqi  war  criminals.  So 
we  worked  out  an  arrangement  where 
the  iimendment  would  be  formulated  as 
a  frees^.anding.  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution. 

A  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment calls  for  a  rollcall  vote  either  be- 
fore final  passage  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, or  after.  So  the  Senate  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  for  two 
votes.  The  pending  Metzenbaum 
amendment  took  longer  on  the  debate 
'.han  had  b?en  anticipated  before  it  was 
accepted. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  sched- 
ule of  one  of  our  colleagues,  I  agreed  to 
defer  a  vote  on  the  war  crimes  trial 
issue  until  next  week.  I  would  have 
preferred  it  today. 

We  then  had  some  concern  as  to  the 
scheduling  next  week.  I'he  matter  was 
finally  resolved  that  the  vote  would 
occur  on  my  freestanding.  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  on  a  war  crimes  trial 
immediately  following  the  first  sched- 
uled vote  next  week.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  proceeded  as  we  have.  I  regret 
that    it    has    caused    some    confusion 
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among  my  coUeagrues  who  expected  to 
have  the  vote  today. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  that  when  he  vitiates 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  he  ar- 
ticulate it  in  the  form  such  tha":  this 
vote  would  occur  immediately  fonow- 
ing  the  first  record  vote  next  week. 

Mr.  RTEGLE.  I  am  informed  that  it 
would  probably  be  best  that  we  with- 
hold that  for  the  time  being.  The  ma- 
jority leader,  when  he  makes  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  next  week, 
will  incorporate  that  in  that  request  at 
that  time,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
best.  My  understanding  is,  as  has  been 
described  here,  that  the  Senator  was 
kind  enough  to  forego  the  vote  today 
and  have  it  take  place  next  week.- The 
majority  leader  should  be  the  one  to 
incorporate  that  into  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  certainly  find  that 
acceptable. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Might  I  say.  before 
yielding  the  floor,  in  the  order  of 
things,  and  without  any  discourtesy  to 
any  Senator  seeking  recognition,  we 
had  a  situation  where  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  kind  enough  to  forego,  at 
my  request,  his  statement  an  the  bill. 
stating  his  opposition  to  the  bill  prior 
to  the  vote  as  an  accommodation  to 
other  Senators,  and  so  I  think,  by 
rights,  the  Senator  from  Florida  ought 
to  be  first  recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  no  objection  what- 
soever. I  hope  the  Chair  will  turn  to 
the  right  and  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG).  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Se.-.ator  will 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
because  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the 
docket  so  that  the  Senator  can  appro- 
priately speak  at  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous-consent  thar  the 
Specter  amendment  be  vitiated  pend- 
ing the  reinstituting  of  it  along  the 
lines  of  our  understanding  of  a  moment 
ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    RIEGLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  routine  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
no  on  the  final  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  refunding  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  I  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  this  matter,  and 
I  feel  that  Is  is  appropriate  to  place  on 
record  the  rationale  for  my  taking  that 
position. 


I  am  also  aware  of  the  allegation 
that  has  been  made  that  we  are  back  in 
mid-1980's  with  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
surance fund. 

The  statement  is  made  I  think  with 
considerable  accuracy  that  one  of  the 
contributions  lo  the  extent  of  the  sav- 
ings ard  loan  debacle  was  the  failure  of 
Congr*.ss  to  timely  provide  a  sufficient 
amouijt  of  funds  to  the  savings  and 
loan  insurance  fund.  The  consequence 
of  tha;  failure  was  the  insurance  fund 
manag  ers  were  unable  to  close  down  in- 
stituti  ons  on  a  timely  basis. 

Those  institutions  being  allowed  to 
continae  to  operate  constituted  a  hem- 
orrhaging of  the  fund  and  therefore 
added  :q  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  re.so- 
lution  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
That  is  the  allegation  that  will  be  re- 
surfaci  d  now  for  those  of  us  who  voted 
■"no"  I  oday  on  refunding  the  Resolu- 
tion Ti  ust  Corporation. 

I  wo  lid  like  to  undertake  the  argu- 
ment that  those  analogies  are  mis- 
placed, 

First,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, i:  1  March  of  1991.  is  not  the  Fed- 
eral sailings  and  loan  insurance  fund  of 
the  mi  i-1980-s.  The  Federal  savings  and 
loan  iisurance  fund,  or  FSLIC.  was 
broke.  It  was  without  resources  It  was 
unable  to  act. 

In  c(  ntrast.  we  are  dealing  with  an 
institu  :ion  today  that  has.  as  of  the 
last  reported  statistics  to  the  Senate. 
$14.3.9  lillion  of  assets.  I  repeat.  SM3.9 
billion  of  assets.  We  have  been  asked  to 
providi  an  additional  cash  infusion  of 
S30  billion  to  an  institution  with  5143.9 
billion. 

Then  is  no  similarity  between  the 
econon  ic  circumstances  o;  FSLIC  of  6 
years  igo  and  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corpori  ition  of  today. 

Second,  the  consequence  of  continu- 
ing to  provide  additional  cash  re- 
sources to  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poratia  n  is  to  create  a  positive  dis- 
incenti/e  to  the  disposition  of  assets. 
An  insi  itution  which  does  not  have  to 
look  to  the  liquidating  of  its  assets  in 
order  tf)  secure  the  funds  necessary  for 
its  ongiiing  operations  has  no  incentive 
to  liquidate  assets.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  with  the  Resolution 
Trust  n  .p(. rati 01!. 

Mr.  P-.  .■,.!!. Tit,  on  July  31.  1990.  RTC 
reportetl  it  had  in  its  receivership  ac- 
count--this  is  the  account  after  insti- 
tutions have  g-one  through  the 
consei-.^to!-ship  pha.se  in  which  RTC 
essentially  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
previouB  m..'tnagement  of  the  privately 
controlled  firm,  and  is  running  the  or- 
ganization, after  it  has  closed  the  insti- 
tution down  and  has  moved  the  assets 
it  was  enable  to  sell  into  conservator- 
ship, into  receivership— as  of  July  31, 
RTC  had  $40.2  billion  in  that  receiver- 
ship acoount. 

Five  months  later,  on  December  31, 
1990,  supposedly  after  a  good-faith,  vig- 
orous, organized  effort  to  dispose  of  as- 
sets, RTC  had  in  its  receivership  ac- 
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count  $58,1  billion.  So  it  had  added  $17.9 
billion  toj  its  accounts  over  a  5-month 
period. 

I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently aggressive  effort  to  di.=pose  of 
assets.  I  believe  the  ability  of  RTC  to 
continue  to  look  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  cfc.sh  resources  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant retarding  influence  in  terms  of 
Its  level  of  urgency  to  dispose  of  its  as- 
sets. 

Third,  oontinuing  to  provide  the  Ci\sh 
now  of  periodic  infusions  from  the  Con- 
gress will  add  to  the  ultimate  costs  of 
the  resolution  of  the  savings  and  loan 
debacle. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  .-oted  on 
FIRREA  in  1989.  I  votfd  -no--  on  that 
day  as  wail,  and  1  made  a  prediction. 
The  statement  had  been  made  that  the 
total  cost,  of  this  bailout  would  be  $50 
billion,  that  we  would  not  be  asked  to 
provide  taxpayer  funds  beyond  S50  bil- 
lion, that  the  rest  of  this  bailout  would 
be  financesd  through  borrowings  against 
the  assets  that  would  come  into  the 
Resolutiot  Trust  Corporation. 

When  I  voted  "no"  I  said  I  thought 
that  $50  hdilion  figure  was  egregiously 
too  low.  y»a.s  almost  an  affront  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Ghat  we  would  be  back  soon 
providing  Bubstantially  more  funds.  We 
are  now  up  to  $80  billion  in  the  loss 
fund  payout. 

I  will  make  another  prediction  todav, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  look  back'a 
few  years  from  now  to  see  if  that  holds 
up  as  well  as  that  earlier  one.  My  pre- 
diction is  that  one  of  the  largest  in- 
stallmentg  and  no  doubt  the  least  ap- 
preciated installm.ent  of  the  payout  of 
the  S&L's  w.Ul  occur  when  wc  have  to 
make  a  final  payment  to  the  Federal 
financing  banK  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  that  will  be 
received  from  the  assets  sold  by  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  th-? 
amount  the  RTC  ha.?  borrowed  against 
those  as.'iets. 

Theoretically,  this  plan  is  supposed 
to  be  structured  so  that  the  RTC's  bor- 
rowing against  assets  will  be  at  fair 
market  recoverable  valuations,  that  is, 
that  there  will  be  no  gap  between  the 
value  received  upon  sale  of  these  assets 
and  the  amount  that  has  been  bor- 
rowed. 

I  predict;  one  of  the  largest  install- 
-ments  and  one  of  the  least  appreciated 
by  the  Arnerican  taxpayer  will  be  the 
amount  wa  will  have  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  this  process  in  order  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  value  placed  on  assets  and 
the  amount  that  has  been  borrowed 
against  those  assets. 

I  suggest  one  of  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons why  that  gap  is  going  to  be  so 
great  is  that  we  have  tolerated  a  set  of 

incentives    that    have    allowed    RTC 

more  than  allowed— positively  encour- 
aged RTC  to  be  laggard  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  assets  and  therefore  to 
see  those  assets  dwindle  in  their  ulti- 
mate value  recovery  contribution  to- 
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ward  the  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan 
debacle. 

I  would  only  give  one  statistic.  We 
have  sold  thus  far  $5  billion  of  real  es- 
tate: $5  billion  in  terms  of  the  book 
value  carried  by  RTC.  We  have  real- 
ized— the  actual  cash  returned  of  that 
$5  billion  of  sales  was  $3.9  billion.  That 
is,  we  have  over  a  20-percent  gap  to 
date  on  some  of  the  precious  and 
assumedly  most  of  the  best  preferred 
real  estate  RTC  offers. 

What  kind  of  loss  are  we  going  to  be 
sustaining  when  we  deal  with  the  older, 
more  aged,  and  less  desirable  real  es- 
tate held  by  RTC? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  make  these  comments 
without  also  assuming  the  burden  of 
some  constructive  suggestions  of  what 
we  ought  to  do.  I  would  offer  this  as  my 
list  of  constructive  recomm.endations. 

First,  the  Congress  should  receive 
more  timely  and  more  meaningful  fi- 
nancial information  from  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.  As  I  indicated, 
the  latest  data  we  are  working  with  is 
dated  December  31,  1990,  information 
which  is  now  some  66  to  70  days  out  of 
date.  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  time- 
ly information  for  the  scale  of  the  deci- 
sions we  are  called  upon  to  make. 

Second,  much  of  the  information  one 
would  want  to  have  in  order  to  make 
quality  judgments  is  not  available.  For 
instance,  information  was  not  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, nor  has  it  been  made  available  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  that  in- 
dicates the  age  of  the  assets  held  by 
the  Resoluton  Trust  Corporation. 

There  is  clearly  a  difference  in  the 
projected  difference  between  book 
value  and  fair  market  value  for  those 
assets  that  RTC  has  held  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  as  opposed  to 
those  it  has  just  taken  freshly  into  in- 
ventory. 

We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  aging  in- 
formation in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
good  judgments  as  to  just  what  is  the 
quality  of  the  assets  RTC  is  holding. 

So  first  we  need  to  receive  more 
timely  and  more  meaningful  financial 
information.  Second,  RTC  needs  to  ac- 
celerate the  disposition  of  its  assets. 

I  have  cited  the  fact  that  in  the  pe- 
riod from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of 
December  that  RTC  in  its  receivership 
account  not  only  did  not  accelerate 
disposition  but  actually  added  almost 
$18  billion  to  its  portfolio. 

Third.  RTC  should  promptly  identify 
any  constraints  it  has  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  assets  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  change  if  such  is 
called  for. 

We  have  a  situation,  Mr.  President, 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
came  before  the  Banking  Committee 
on  the  23d  of  January,  and  on  page  6  of 
a  long  report,  in  his  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Oversight  Board,  rather  casually 
stated:  "And,  incidentally.  Senators, 
we  are  not  selling  any  assets."  Why? 


Because  they  have  the  legal  opinion 
that  said  that  they,  the  members  of  the 
Oversight  Board,  members  of  the  RTC. 
might  be  subject  to  personal  liability  if 
they  sold  assets  and  did  not  make  ade- 
quate disclosure.  So  the  response  to 
that  was:  We  will  not  sell  any  assets. 

In  my  judgment,  an  issue  as  impor- 
tant as  that  ought  to  be  brought  imme- 
diately to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress so  that  if  it  is  within  our  power, 
we  can  deal  with  it. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
items  in  the  bill  that  we  just  voted  for, 
and  it  pained  rne  for  not  being  able  to 
vote  for  that  item,  was  to  ameliorate 
the  issue  of  personal  liability  as  it  re- 
lates to  oversight  and  RTC  board  mem- 
bers, and  therefore,  assumedly.  restart 
the  disposition  process. 

Any  other  constraints  need  to  be 
brought  to  us  with  a  sense  of  imme- 
diacy so  that  we  can  assure  that  any 
roadblocks  to  effective  disposition  are 
removed. 

Finally,  on  a  longer-term  basis,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  rethink  the  whole 
financial  flow  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  Presently,  what  we  are 
doing  is  providing  general  revenue 
funds,  the  $30  billion  voted  today,  in 
the  lost  fund  account  for 
conservatorship.  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  reconsider  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  appropriate  for  us 
to  be  providing  general  revenue  funds 
for  filling  this  hole  that  is  being  cre- 
ated between  the  borrowings  by  the 
RTC  and  their  ability  to  make  repay- 
ments to  the  Federal  financing  bank. 

Now.  that  may  sound  very  esoteric 
and  technical,  and  I  guess  it  is.  But  the 
practical  effect  of  that  difference  is 
whether  you  are  going  to  create  a  very 
positive  incentive  to  move  these  assets. 

If  the  way  in  which  the  RTC  can  se- 
cure cash  proceeds  in  order  to  continue 
to  close  institutions  is  by  selling  assets 
as  opposed  to  looking  to  Congress,  as  it 
did  today,  for  general  revenue  appro- 
priations, I  suggest  that  there  will  be 
an  entirely  different  mindset,  attitude, 
culture,  and  sense  of  the  imperative- 
ness and  importance  of  disposing  of 
these  assets,  and  that  that  new  atti- 
tude of  urgency  will  be  very  beneficial 
to  this  process  of  savings  and  loan  clo- 
sure and  to  the  ultimate  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  significant  step  that 
we  in  Congress  could  take  to  reduce 
the  ultimate  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  make  those  re- 
marks in  order  to  establish  for  the 
record  why  I  voted  as  I  did.  and  to  out- 
line what  I  think  would  be  a  construc- 
tive agenda,  hopefully  an  agenda  that 
will  have  been  addressed  by  the  time 
that  we  are  next  called  upon  to  make 
clearly  what  will  be  an  unavoidable 
further  contribution  of  taxpayer  funds 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  savings 
and  loan  debacle. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
gladly  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 


INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY 
TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  pursuant  to 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  order 
and  ask  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  leader. 

In  English,  this  means  this  is  a  docu- 
ment which  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  on  the  international  crimi- 
nal court  for  war  crimes. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  Senator  Heinz, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  held  at  the  desk. 

(The  resolution  (S.  Res.  176)  is  print- 
ed in  todays  Record  under  "Submis- 
sion of  Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Senator  Heinz,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
on  his  excellent  legislative  Initiative. 
And  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  It 
up.  and  take  it  up  rapidly  and  favor- 
ably, when  we  next  turn  to  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  606  are  located 
in  today  s  RECORD  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions. ") 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  one  additional  subject  today. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  quite  critical,  im- 
portant decision  that  Congress  faces 
within  the  next  several  months.  And 
that  is  whether  to  extend  the  so-called 
fast-track  process  for  consideration  of 
trade  agreements.  That  process,  which 
expires  on  June  1.  1991,  provides  for  ac- 
celerated congressional  action  on  legis- 
lation implementing  trade  a^eements. 
Most  significant  to  us  in  this  body,  no 
amendments  to  the  implementing  bill 
may  be  considered  once  it  is  intro- 
duced, and  floor  debate  is  also  limited 
under  this  fast  track  process. 

While  there  may  be  reasons  to  extend 
fast  track  authority,  the  argument 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  negotiations, 
in  my  judgment,  is  not  one  of  them.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  begin  to  make  progress 
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with  the  European  Community  on  agri- 
cultural negrotiations  until  the 
oppportunity  for  the  administration  to 
use  fast  track  authority  had,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  expired.  And  other 
arguments  about  the  essentiality  of 
fast  track  are  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  all  agreements  that  have  bene- 
fited from  it  have  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly. It  is  my  view  that,  with  good 
management,  a  good  product  can  pass 
with  normal  legislative  procedures.  It 
is  more  work  and  hard  work,  but  it  can 
be  done.  What  we  should  all  fear  is  use 
of  the  fast  track  in  lieu  of  good  man- 
agement on  behalf  of  a  mediocre  prod- 
uct. That  serves  no  one's  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  the  fast 
track  and  the  Uruguay  round  in  great- 
er detail  on  another  occasion.  Today  I 
want  to  make  some  comments  about 
the  other  issue  directly  related  to  the 
fast-track  debate,  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  President 
has  notified  the  Congress  of  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  negotiatons  with 
Mexico,  and  neither  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  nor  the  Finance 
Committee  opposed  his  intention  with- 
in the  requisite  60-day  period.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  talks  will  go  forward.  Since 
they  cannot  possibly  conclude  by 
March  1 — no  surprise  there — an  exten- 
sion of  the  fast  track  will  also  be  nec- 
essary for  this  agreement  if  it  is  to  be 
covered  by  that  procedure. 

The  opponents  of  a  United  States- 
Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement^and  I 
believe  they  are  many,  certainly  at 
this  point— have  chosen  to  focus  their 
opposition  on  the  fast  track  extension. 
which,  were  we  to  grant  it,  would  open 
a  fast  track  window  not  only  for  the 
Uruguay  round,  but  for  any  United 
States-Mexico-Free-Trade  Agreement. 
And,  of  course,  the  vote  that  we  will 
ultimately  cast  on  any  fast  track  legis- 
lation gets  tremendously  more  impor- 
tant. It  gains  in  added  significance. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  make  a  few 
comments  about  some  of  the  argu- 
ments by  those  who  oppose  the  United 
States-Mexico  Free-Trade  Agreement. 
I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  I 
have  not  made  a  final  decision  on  how 
I  am  going  to  vote  on  this  matter,  but 
I  do  want  to  indicate  my  sympathy  for 
the  following  points  and  my  belief 
that,  if  the  following  points  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  addressed,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult—indeed. I  think  it  will  be  impos- 
sible— to  obtain  congressional  support 
for  any  fast  track  extension. 

Turning  down  fast  track  extension 
would  not  only  torpedo,  of  course,  any 
United  States-Mexico  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  but  it  would  also  require 
the  administration  to  submit  any  im- 
plementing legislation  for  the  Uruguay 
round  to  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Returning  to  the  United  States-Mex- 
ico Free-Trade  Agreement,  the  first 
issue  that  is  of  concern  is  procedural 


and  It  is  a  replay  of  the  same  minuet 
we  always  see  in  trade  negotiations. 
Ambassador  Hills  came  recently  before 
the  Finance  Committee — 1  might  add 
she  has  done  it  elsewhere — to  state  and 
argue  that,  once  negotiations  are 
begun,  they  must  be  concluded  because 
to  torpedo  them  in  midstream,  as  it 
were,  would  cause  severe  damage  to 
United  States-Mexican  relations. 

Of  course,  the  next  step  in  that  dance 
is  that,  once  the  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted, whatever  agreement  is  reached 
must  be  approved,  regardless  of  its 
merits,  because  to  reject  it  would  also 
severely  damage  United  States-Mexi- 
can relations.  By  that  logic  the  only 
proper  way  to  oppose  the  agreement  is 
to  prevent  the  talks  from  ever  begin- 
ning. Attempting  to  do  that  would.  I 
believe,  subject  one  to  the  argument 
that  to  block  talks  before  they  even 
begin  and  before  they  have  any  results 
that  can  be  evaluated  is  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  and  to  condemn  a  pro- 
posal before  there  is  anything  to  con- 
demn. 

By  that  logic,  therefore,  once  the  ad- 
ministration makes  up  its  mind  to 
have  negotiations,  there  is  no  point  at 
which  it  is  responsible  to  stop  it.  And 
that,  of  course,  not  only  makes  no 
sense,  it  renders  the  Congress  abso- 
lutely irrelevant  to  the  consideration 
of  trade  agreements  and  in  the  making 
of  trade  policy,  which,  in  turn,  ignores, 
at  a  minimum,  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

Suah  an  argument  also  ignores  any 
consideration  of  the  U.S.  economic  in- 
terest, which  one  would  think  ought  to 
be  a  factor  in  any  decision  on  a  free- 
trade  agreement.  I  know  that  Senators 
are  too  smart  to  be  taken  in  by  this 
line  of  argument,  but  the  administra- 
tion has  actually  made  it  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  and  they  should  be  smart 
enough  to  stop  making  it. 

Turning  to  the  substance  of  the 
agreement  three  issues  have  been 
raised  that  cause  me  considerable  con- 
cern. The  first  concerns  the  regulatory 
environment  in  Mexico  generally  and 
environmental  regulation  in  Mexico  in 
particular.  While  Mexico's  laws  are 
generally  regarded  as  adequate,  the  in- 
formed consensus  is  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  There  is  great  concern  here,  by 
environmentalists,  that  a  United 
StateB-Mexico  Free  Trade  Agreement 
will  lead  to  further  environmental  deg- 
radation in  Mexico,  and,  by  econo- 
mists, that  it  will  encourage  American 
companies  to  relocate  in  Mexico  to 
take  advantage  of  what  might  loosely 
be  called  a  more  benign  regulatory  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mexico  would 
be  the  first  developing  country  ever  to 
enter  into  a  free-trade  agreement  with 
a  developed  country  and  that  the  polit- 
ical system  in  Mexico,  as  in  other  de- 
veloping nations,  has  been  and  is  a  one- 
party    system    with    a    one-party    bu- 


reaucracy and  a  one-party  judicial  sys- 
tem. There  are  too  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  a  system  with  such  a  monop- 
oly on  power  tends  to  serve  itself  first 
and  othar  considerations  second. 

Thus  l!ar,  the  administration  has  not 
provided  convincing  assurances  that  it 
is  on  top  of  this  problem.  Ambassador 
Hills  has  stated  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion that  environmental  issues  will  not 
be  on  the  table  during  the  FTA  nego- 
tiations- Subsequently,  there  has  been 
some  indication  that  perhaps  these 
matters  can  be  addressed  in  separate 
talks. 

In  that  regard  I  suggest  that  the 
venue  is  less  important  than  the  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
administration  can  help  its  cause  im- 
measurably by  making  that  commit- 
ment loud  and  clear  and  making  it 
now.  To  date  it  has  failed  to  do  so. 

The  second  substantive  issue  relates 
to  adjustment  and  worker  retraining. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  will  be 
victims  of  a  United  States-Mexico  free- 
trade  agreement  in  the  United  States. 
The  huge  wage  differential  between  our 
two  countries  makes  it  certain  that 
Mexican  exports  to  the  United  States 
of  labor-intensive  goods  will  increase 
at  the  expense  of  those  industries  here. 
Jobs  are  going  to  disappear  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  such  a  free 
trade  agreement.  But  the  people  who 
held  thoBe  jobs  are  not  going  to  dis- 
appear. They  will  still  be  here,  wonder- 
ing what  their  Government  has  done  to 
them. 

The  constructive  solution  to  this 
problem  is  a  proactive  and  aggressive 
adjustment  policy  that  includes  ex- 
panded retraining  programs  to  assist 
the  victims  of  our  trade  policy.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  administration  has  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  make  even  a  statement 
on  this  subject.  It  does,  however,  have, 
unfortunately,  a  record  we  can  review. 
As  Senators  know,  there  are  currently 
in  existence  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance programs  for  both  workers  and 
firm.s  impacted  by  imports.  Those  pro- 
grams were  significantly  scaled  back  in 
1981  as  part  of  the  spending  reductions 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  and  the 
programs  have  been  little  more  than  a 
blip  in  tie  budget  ever  since.  The  pro- 
gram for  firms,  for  example,  amounts 
to  less  than  $11  million  for  actual  as- 
sistance. 

Unfortunately,  despite  their  budg- 
etary inHgnificance,  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations  have  proposed 
their  total  elimination  in  every  budget 
they  have  submitted.  The  Congress,  to 
its  credit,  has  resisted  those  proposals 
just  as  strenuously,  with  the  results 
that  thousands  of  workers  and  hun- 
dreds of  firms  have  been  able  to  acquire 
new  skills  and  have  been  able  to  sur- 
vive otherwise  devastating  import 
competition.  But  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  about  the  administration's 
commitment  to  helping  the  victims  of 
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its  trade  policy  from  its  regular  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  these  programs. 

Thus,  the  second  commitment  we 
ought  to  expect  from  the  administra- 
tion is  to  expand  and  improve  existing 
trade  adjustment  assistance  programs 
and  dislocated  worker  retraining  pro- 
grams as  well. 

A  third  substantive  problem  is 
whether  this  agreement  will  be  crafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  it  helps 
Mexico  to  become  a  developed  country 
that  is  more  like  Italy  or  France  or  the 
United  States  than  a  Third  World 
country  which  is  exploited  for  its  cheap 
labor  and  lacks  regulatory  require- 
ments. 

If  Mexican  rules  of  origin  require  too 
low  a  threshold  of  Mexican  value 
added,  then  other  developed  countries 
will  only  set  up  the  bare  minimum  in 
the  way  of  a  ■•screwdriver"  or  assembly 
plant  and  will  forego  the  transfer  of 
technology  and  know-how  that  will 
substantially  raise  both  Mexican  value- 
added  and  the  Mexican  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Such  a  standard  should  not  only  be 
set  at  an  appropriately  high  level,  but 
it  must  be  rigorously  enforced  with 
safeguards  available  to  prejudiced  U.S. 
commercial  interests  if  it  is  not. 

Such  a  standard,  if  enforced,  is  a  re- 
assurance to  U.S.  manufacturers  and 
workers  that  they  will  not  be  forced 
out  of  business  or  required  by  economic 
necessity  to  relocate  across  the  border 
simply  because  of  cheaper  wage  for 
largely  manual  work  and  workers.  So 
far.  the  administration  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  this  issue — the  standard,  the 
counting  rules  to  be  used,  the  consist- 
ency of  its  application  and  enforce- 
ment by  a  one-party  bureaucracy — is 
not  a  problem  worth  anything  but  the 
most  superficial  and  cursory  consider- 
ation. Persisting  in  this  attitude  could 
be  a  serious  administration  miscalcula- 
tion that  might  undermine  United 
States-Mexico  negotiations  very  early 
on. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  the  only 
problems  with  a  potential  United 
States-Mexico  FTA,  but  they  are  the 
ones  that  stand  out  in  my  mind.  For 
better  or  worse  it  appears  that  the  crit- 
ical early  vote  on  the  free  trade  will  be 
not  only  soon,  but  will  encompass  both 
the  Mexican  agreement  and  the  Uru- 
guay round.  That  vote,  of  course,  will 
be  influenced  by  Senators*  views  on  the 
fast  track  generally,  as  I  discussed  ini- 
tially, and  on  Senators"  views  on  the 
Uruguay  round,  which  would  also  be 
covered  by  the  same  fast  track  exten- 
sion. That  will  make  it  something  of  a 
watershed  vote  on  U.S.  trade  policy,  if 
only  because  it  will  be  some  3  years 
since  we  last  had  a  major  vote  on  that 
subject.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  that 
larger  subject  at  another  time.  Today 
my  purpose  is  to  raise  concerns  about  a 
United  States-Mexico  FTA  that  many 
Senators  share  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  administration  will  move 
quickly  to  address  them  in  some  mean- 


ingful fashion.  Otherwise,  I  fear  this 
agreement,  and  any  request  for  fast- 
track  authority,  is  in  for  very  rough 
weather. 
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4th  Battalion. 


WO  David  G.  Plasch  CO  E, 
Isi  Aviation  Regiment. 
Spc.  Troy  M.  Wedwood.  CO  E.  Ist  Aviation 

Battalion. 


KANSAS  SALUTES  ITS  F.A.LLEN  HE- 
ROES: FORT  RILEY  MEMORIAL 
TO  BIG  RED  ONE  SOLDIERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  Fort 
Riley.  KS.  today,  hundreds  of  K,ansar.s 
gathered  at  a  special  memorial  service 
to  pay  their  respects  to  18  heroes  of  Op- 
ei-ation  Desert  Storm — 18  valiant 
troops  of  the  Army's  famed  1st  Infan- 
try Division  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

Fort  Riley  has  always  been  a  special 
part  of  Kansas— and  when  you  talk 
about  Fort  Riley,  and  the  Big  Red  One. 
you  are  talking  about  family. 

That  is  why  Kansans  pause  today  to 
remember  their  friends  and  neighbors 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  their 
country. 

America  is  proud  of  the  allied  victory 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  we  are  even 
prouder  of  the  courageous  men  and 
women  who  got  the  job  done,  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line,  who  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice. 

To  our  fallen  heroes,  and  to  their 
families,  we  share  your  sorrow,  and  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you. 

Abraham  Lincoln  put  it  best  at  Get- 
tysburg when  he  said  that  "when  brave 
men  die.  it  is  their  deeds,  not  our 
words,  that  should  be  remembered," 

We  will  remember.  We  will  never  for- 
get them: 

In  Memoriam 

Spc.  Melford  R.  Collins.  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company  5th  Battalion.  16th 
Infantry. 

Spc.  Kenneth  J.  Perry,  12th  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

Pfc.  Robert  L.  Daupherty,  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Company.  5th  Battalion. 
16th  Infantry. 

Spc.  Steven  Trautman.  Company  E.  4th 
Battalion.  1st  Aviation. 

Pfc.  Mark  Miller.  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Company.  5th  Battalion,  16th  Infan- 
try. 

Sgt.  David  Douthit.  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company.  1st  Battalion.  34th 
Armor. 

Sg-t.  Cheryl  L.  OBrien,  Service  Company. 
4th  Battalion.  1st  Aviation. 

WO  John  K.  Morgan,  Company  D.  4th  Bat- 
talion, 1st  Aviation. 

WO  George  Swartzendruber.  Company  E. 
4th  Battalion,  1st  Aviation. 

1st  Lt.  Donald  P.  Tillar.  Company  D.  4th 
Battalion.  1st  Aviation. 

Sgt.  Lee  Belas.  Company  D,  4th  Battalion, 
1st  Aviation. 

Spc.  Gary  E.  Streeter,  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company,  4th  Battalion.  1st 
Aviation. 

Spc.  Jason  C.  Carr.  Company  D.  4th  Battal- 
ion, 1st  Aviation. 

Ssgt.  Jonathan  H.  Kamm  Company  D.  4th 
Battalion.  1st  Aviation. 

Pfc.  Rueben  G.  Kirk,  Battery  D,  25th  Field 
Artillery. 

Spc.  Roy  T.  Damian.  HHC.  121st  Signal 
Battalion. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  TENNESSEE 
GUARD  AND  RESERVES  AND  TO 
THE  lOlST  AIRBORNE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  great  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee 
who  have  served  selflessly  and  coura- 
geously to  defeat  the  forces  of  tyranny 
in  Iraq,  the  brave  Tennesseans  who 
were  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
Desert  Storm. 

I  am  proud  of  their  valor,  grateful  for 
their  devotion,  and  greatly  impressed 
by  their  extraordinary  performance  in 
battle. 

In  all.  Tennessee  sent  64  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Very 
few  States,  if  any,  can  match  that  level 
of  service.  Engineers,  pilots,  surgeons, 
ti-adesmen.  lawyers,  clergymen  and  law 
enforcement  officials  all  answered  the 
call. 

Service  in  time  of  need  is  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Volunteer  State — a 
tradition  that  goes  back  to  the  War  of 
1812  when  volunteer  soldiers  from  Ten- 
nessee, under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
fought  with  distinction  and  superior 
valor  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Now  179  years  later,  the  citizen-sol- 
diers of  Tennessee  continue  to  uphold 
our  State's  proud  legacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  the  full  register  of  Ten- 
nessee's Guard  and  Reserve  units  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf — each  deserves 
special  mention,  each  is  a  vital  link  in 
the  unbroken  chain  of  victory. 

And,  Mr.  President,  these  brave  men 
and  women  of  the  Tennessee  Guard  and 
Reserve  are  not  alone  in  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  the  Volunteer  spirit.  There 
are  those  in  our  State  who  have  chosen 
to  defend  their  country  every  day, 
whose  devotion  to  the  Nation's  service 
never  sleeps.  I  am  talking  about  the 
soldiers  of  the  lOlst  Airborne  of  Fort 
Campbell  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Without  doubt,  the  Screaming  Eagles 
of  the  101st  made  their  cry  heard  in 
Iraq,  and  the  flash  of  talons  brought 
swift  victory. 

This  has  been  their  heritage  for  50 
years. 

When  outnumbered  by  heavy  German 
armor  at  Bastogne  and  commanded  to 
surrender.  Gen.  Anthony  McAuliffe 
gave  a  one  word  answer,  "Nuts." 

The  101st  evoked  that  same 
unyielding  resolve  last  week.  It  em- 
ployed skilled  force  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, decisive  action  in  pursuit  of  last- 
ing i)eace. 

By  all  accounts,  in  the  Middle  East 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  launched 
the  largest  helicopter  assault  in  mili- 
ary history. 

A  fleet  of  hundreds  of  helicopters  and 
an  initial  surge  of  2,000  troops  moved 
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deep  into  Iraq.  The  soldiers  then  se- 
cured an  Iraqi  airfield  so  transport 
planes  could  fly  in  heavy  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  light  tanks.  And  in  keeping 
with  this  historic  maneuver,  women  pi- 
loted many  of  the  helicopters— the  first 
time  in  our  history  they  have  done  so 
under  combat  conditions. 

General  Schwarzkopf  described  this 
flanking  of  Iraq's  Republican  Guard  as 
a  "Hail  Mary  Pass,  a  pass  that  was 
gracefully  completed  due  to  the  flaw- 
less execution  of  the  101st. 

The  goal  was  to  draw  out  the  two 
toughest  divisions  of  the  Republican 
Guard— the  Hamarabi  and  the 
Madlaa — both  heavily  entrenched  in 
northern  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq. 

The  assault  was  nothing  short  of  a 
master  stroke. 

The  Guard  came  out  of  deep  hiding. 
and,  once  exposed,  were  open  to  air  at- 
tack by  Apache  helicopters  of  the  101st 
and  fighter  bombers.  As  the  Iraqi's 
raced  northeast  to  try  to  escape 
through  Basra,  the  101st  made  a  sharp 
right  turn  at  the  Euphrates  and  took 
off  after  them.  Reconnaissance  planes 
reported  that  not  a  single  tank  made  it 
to  the  city. 

This  was  the  core  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's army,  the  big  stick  with  which 
he  threatened  his  neighbors  and  the 
world.  The  speed  and  thunder  of  the  at- 
tack turned  that  stick  to  sawdust.  And 
once  those  divisions  were  crippled,  the 
war  was  effectively  over. 

It  is  a  remarkable  victory.  But  then 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  is  a  re- 
markable outfit.  Their  history  is 
among  the  proudest  and  most  distin- 
guished of  any  military  unit  in  the 
world. 

Wherever  they  have  fought,  they 
have  revolutionized  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  warfare.  They  pioneered  the 
use  of  airborne  troops  in  battle,  of  stra- 
tegic gliders  in  World  War  II.  and  of  as- 
sault helicopters  today.  As  a  division. 
they  embody  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
intelligence,  and  superior  skill. 

When  activated  in  1942,  Maj.  Gen. 
William  C.  Lee  told  the  men  of  the  first 
101st,  "we  have  a  rendezous  with  des- 
tiny *  *  *  we  shall  habitually  go  into 
action  when  the  need  is  immediate  and 
extreme." 

That  code  has  been  the  standard  for 
service  in  the  Screaming  Eagles  ever 
since.  For  50  years,  the  101st  has  been 
at  the  fore  of  the  most  difficult,  dan- 
gerous, and  vital  battles  our  Nation 
has  fought. 

On  D-day,  they  braved  the  heavy  fiak 
of  German  guns  to  land  on  Utah  Beach 
and  make  way  for  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

At  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  they  beat 
back  strong  German  armor  and  infan- 
try In  their  historic  defense  of  Bas- 
togne.  For  that  stand,  the  entire  divi- 
sion received  the  Distinguished  Unit 
Citation,  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Army  that  a  whole  division  re- 
ceived the  award. 


And  in  Vietnam,  the  101st  performed 
with  honor  and  courage  in  that  dif- 
ficult war.  They  won  every  battle  they 
fought.  They  were  the  last  U.S.  Army 
division  to  leave  the  combat  zone.  And 
soldiers  of  the  101st  received  17  Con- 
gressional Medals  of  Honor  for  their 
gallajitry  in  the  field. 

Ironically  and  sadly,  this  division 
that  has  known  so  much  victory  in 
war.  suffered  its  biggest  loss  in  the 
service  of  peace.  Returning  for  Christ- 
mas in  1985  from  peacekeeping  duties 
in  the  Sinai.  248  members  of  the  101st 
perished  in  the  air  crash  in  Gander. 
Newfbundland.  In  all  its  battles  in 
WorlC  War  II.  Vietnam,  and  now  Iraq, 
the  101st  has  had  no  comparable  single- 
day  loss  of  life. 

And  today,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  101st  have  risked  their  lives  for 
peace  in  the  same  troubled  land. 

I  believe  their  superb  performance 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  all  who  have 
served  the  cause  of  justice  and  peace, 
past  and  present,  a  tribute  to  those 
who  have  made  great  sacrifices  for 
America  and  the  world,  a  tribute  to  the 
values  that  we  love  and  defend,  a  trib- 
ute to  an  America  that  is  as  strong  as 
it  is  free. 

This  is  a  proud  hour  for  the  Scream- 
ing Eagles,  for  our  guardsmen  and  re- 
servists, for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Tennessee. 

Homecoming  is  near,  our  celebration 
is  a  celebration  of  our  pride  in  you,  a 
celebration  of  what  it  means  to  live  in 
freedom.  You  have  given  everything  so 
that  f/e  may  enjoy  this  day  in  the  light 
of  freedom. 

Few  Americans  are  ever  asked  to 
make  the  sacrifices  you'%-e  made.  But 
as  we  look  toward  peace  today,  I  am 
moved  to  remember  that  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  from  the  Volunteer  State 
have  been  asked  many  times  and  you 
have  always  come  through. 

For  that,  we  are  all  deeply  grateful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  register 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

T!'»;.\ESSEE  Reserve  Untts  Activ.^ted 
DuRi.NG  Desert  Shield 

.■\RMV 

5th  Special  Forces  Group  of  Fort  Campbell 

.■VR.MY  GUARD 

Detachment  of  Headquarters  Company.  213 
Medical  of  Symrna 

568th  .\djutant  General  Company  of  Nash- 
ville 

i:8th  Public  Affairs  Detachment  of  Nash- 
ville 

269tSi  Military  Police  Company  of 
Dyersburg 

181st  Field  Artillery  Battalion  of  Chat- 
tanooga 

Headquarters,     196th     Field    Artillery    of 
Chattanooga 
663rd  Medical  Detachment  of  Nashville 
155tti  Engineer  Company  of  Waverly 
775th  Engineer  Detachment  of  Camden 
300ta  Medical  Hospital  of  Smyrna 
ISOtii  Combat  Support  Center  of  Smyrna 
176th  Combat  Support  Det.  of  Johnson  City 
776th  Combat  Support  Co.  of  Elizabethton 
251st  Combat  Support  Co.  of  Lewisburg' 


1175th  Quartermaster  Co.  of  Carthage 
212th  Engineer  Co.  of  Tracy  City 
1174th  Transport  Company  of  Dresden 
663rd  Mtdical  Det.  of  Nashville 
268th  Military  Police  Co.  of  Ripley 

I  ARMY  reserve 

188th    judge    Advocate    General    Det.    of 
Memphis 

978th    Adjutant    General    Detachment    of 
Oakridge 

346th  Military  Police  Detachment  of  Nash- 
ville 

498th  Maiitary  Police  Detachment  of  Nash- 
ville 
378th  Medical  Detachment  of  Memphis 
489th  Civil  Affairs  Company  of  Knoxville 
912th  Medical  Hospital  of  Johnson  City 
401st  Military  Police  Company  of  Nashville 
306th  Medical  Company  of  Nashville 
3397th  USA  Garrison  of  Chattanooga 
360th  Quartermaster  Det.  of  Memphis 
382nd  Medical  Detachment  of  Nashville 
2I2th  Transport  Company  of  Chattanooga 
639th  Tnansport  Company  of  Kingsport 
332nd  Medical  Company  of  Nashville 
678th  Adjutant  General  Co.  of  Nashville 
844th  Engineer  Battalion  of  Knoxville 
912th  Mtdical  Hospital  of  Johnson  City 
861st  Qiiartermaster  Co.  of  Nashville 
418th  Quartermaster  Det.  of  Knoxville 
324th  Quartermaster  Det.  of  Memphis 
2369th  Signal  Det.  of  Chattanooga 
489th  Civil  Affairs  Co.  of  Knoxville 

j  NAW  reserve 

MEFREL  109  of  Knoxville 
FH  COMMZ  14  DET  B  of  Chattanooga 
PERSMOBTM  1309  of  Memphis 
FH  COMMZ  11  DET  P0952A  of  Nashville 
NDMS  TM  109  of  Memphis 
MOBASCONTGRP  0906  of  Kingsport 
MOBASCONTGRP  0907  of  Knoxville 
FH  500  CXDMMZ-11  of  Memphis 
WPNSTA  EARLE  1509  of  Nashville 
ABFC  A8  HQ  SPT  LG  109  of  Nashville 
CARGO  HDBN  12  DET  C  109  of  Memphis 
NAS  Ch»se  Field  MED  0179  of  Millingtor 
CINCLANT/USCINCLANT  0209  of 

Millingtoa 
FIRSTEURLANT  1379  of  Millington 
NBR  DEM  CLINIC  179  of  Millington 
4  MARDIV  3/24  DET  I  of  Nashville 
4  MARDIV  3/24  DET  H  of  Kingsport 
4  MARDIV  3/23  DET  G  of  Memphis 

air  guard 
164th  Civil  Engineer  Squadron  of  Memphis 
134th  Air  Refueling  Group  of  Knoxville 
164th   Mobile    Aerial    Port   and    Squad   of 
Memphis 

MARINE  reserve 
CompanJ  D.  4th  Combat  Engineer  Battal- 
ion (160)  of  Knoxville 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  events  in 
Yugoslavia  over  the  past  week  are 
cause  for  great  concern  to  those  of  us 
who  wisk  to  see  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic change  in  that  country.  In  addi- 
tion, theee  events  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  Yugoslav  central  gov- 
ernment's role  in  the  coercion  and  re- 
pression of  democratic  movements.  As 
time  go0s  on,  it  increasingly  seems 
that  the  central  government  is  acting 
as  an  aocomplice  or  even,  as  a  per- 
petrator In  repression. 

A  look  at  some  recent  incidents  sug- 
gests that  the  hardline  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Serbia  is  not  acting 
alone,  hot  in  coordination  with  the 
central  government. 
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Last  week,  following  a  trip  to  several 
European  countries.  Dr.  Rugova.  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  of 
Kosova,  returned  to  Yugoslavia.  He 
landed  at  the  Skopje  Airport  and  was 
met  by  friends  who  were  going  to  drive 
him  to  Pristina.  On  the  relative  short 
ride  back— Skopje  is  only  about  90  kilo- 
meters from  Pristina — Dr.  Rugova  was 
stopped  by  Serbian  police  and  badly 
harassed.  But,  the  intimidation  did  not 
stop  with  harassment— the  police 
threatened  to  kill  him.  Earlier  this 
week,  I  sent  a  cable  to  our  Ambassador 
in  Belgrade  to  let  him  know  that  I  was 
alarmed  about  this  incident.  And,  yes- 
terday. United  States  Embassy  offi- 
cials raised  the  matter  with  Yugoslav 
Government  officials  noting  my  con- 
cern. United  States  Embassy  staff  also 
indicated  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  not  only  about 
the  harassment  of  Dr.  Rugova,  but  also 
about  the  situation  in  Kosova. 

Indeed,  the  Rugova  incident  is  of 
even  greater  concern  if  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  overall  human  rights 
situation  in  the  province  of  Kosova — a 
situation  which  is  steadily  worsening 
as  Serbian  authorities  tighten  the 
screws  on  the  2  million  Albanians  who 
live  there.  The  extent  of  the  police 
state  in  Kosova  is  well-documented  by 
the  State  Department,  Helsinki  Watch, 
and  other  human  rights  groups,  such  as 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Association's 
Human  Rights  Committee. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  repression  in 
Kosova?  Obviously  the  hardline  Ser- 
bian Government.  But,  the  blame  does 
not  rest  solely  at  President  Milosevic's 
feet.  The  Yugoslav  Government  is  also 
to  blame.  After  all,  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment is  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Nevertheless,  it  not  only  tol- 
erates, but  supports  the  actions  the 
Serbian  Government  has  taken  to 
crush  the  Albanian  people  in  Kosova. 
Clearly,  the  Yugoslav  central  govern- 
ment is  an  accomplice  to  the  crimes  of 
Kosova. 

But,  Mr.  President  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Yugoslav  central  government. 
In  other  parts  of  Yugoslavia — areas 
that  are  further  away  from  the  control 
of  the  Serbian  Government — is  more 
than  just  an  accomplice,  it  is  a  per- 
petrator of  attacks  against  democratic 
movements. 

One  example  I  would  like  to  raise: 
Last  week,  Yugoslav  President  Jovic 
accused  the  democratically  elected 
President  of  Croatia  of  treason.  What 
would  lead  to  such  a  serious  charge?  A 
letter— written  by  the  Croatian  Presi- 
dent to  President  Bush.  Apparently,  in 
January,  when  the  non-Communist 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia 
was  threatened  with  a  military  crack- 
down, ordered  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, the  President  of  Croatia  made  an 
appeal  to  President  Bush.  He  wrote, 
asking  that  the  United  States  commu- 
nicate its  support  for  democracy,  as 
well   as  its  opposition   to   the   use   of 


force  against  the  democratically  elect- 
ed non-Communist  Republic  govern- 
ments and  its  citizens. 

Well,  the  United  States  did  send  such 
a  message  to  the  President  of  Yugo- 
slavia, through  our  ambassador.  And, 
as  a  result  of  such  United  States  pres- 
sure and  pressure  from  other  European 
countries,  the  Yugoslav  President  and 
central  government  backed  off. 

Unfortunately,  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment is  up  to  its  old  tricks  once 
again — trying  to  see  how  much  it  can 
get  away  with.  We  are  watching  close- 
ly— we  hear  the  threats  being  made  by 
the  Yugoslav  Government,  and  by  the 
Yugoslav  Army  and  we  see  federal 
troops  movements  and  deployments  to 
parts  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  recent 
events  show  that  there  is  an  escalating 
war  against  democracy  in  Yugoslavia — 
and  the  hardliners  in  the  Serbian  Gk)v- 
ernment  and  the  Yugoslav  central  gov- 
ernnnent  are  waging  it  together. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Yugoslav  Government  and 
on  the  Serbian  Government.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  made  it  clear,  in  its 
fiscal  year  1991  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriations legislation,  that  we  will 
not  do  business  as  usual  with  either 
government  if  the  human  rights  trag- 
edy in  Kosova  continues.  Moreover,  we 
will  react  decisively  if  there  is  a  crack- 
down against  any  of  the  non-Com- 
munist Republic  governments. 


HONORING  JACK  LIETHEN 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  all  of  us  are  bursting  with 
pride  at  the  accomplishments  of  our 
brave  soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
ought  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  some 
of  those  who  served  by  staying  at 
home. 

I  have  in  mind  in  particular  the  ter- 
rific job  that  has  been  done  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  the  seven  National  Guard  family 
assistance  centers.  The  men  and 
women  at  these  seven  facilities  are  on 
hand  to  help  soldiers'  families  with 
some  of  the  most  trying  problems  of 
daily  life — legal  difficulties,  late  pay- 
checks, trying  to  get  health  benefits. 

Most  important  of  all — when  a  loved 
one  is  far  away  and  in  danger — these 
men  and  women  are  there  to  listen. 
They  have  fielded  nearly  10.000  calls 
since  the  war  effort  began. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  my  respect  to  one 
person  who  I  am  told  has  been  a  real 
star  in  this  whole  effort — Col.  Jack 
Liethen.  He  has  made  a  huge  difference 
in  the  lives  of  some  of  these  families — 
so  to  him  and  all  his  colleagues  at  the 
family  assistance  centers  of  Wisconsin, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  send- 
ing our  heartfelt  thanks. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MO'YNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to   inform   my   colleagues   that   today 


marks  the  2,182d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 

Last  night  we  heard  the  President. 
Today,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
wisdom  of  a  most  important  announce- 
ment. He  told  us:  "I  have  asked  Sec- 
retary Baker  to  go  to  the  Middle  East 
to  begin  the  [peace]  proc- 
ess. *  *  *  [and]  to  raise  the  plight  of 
the  hostages  held  in  Lebanon."  He 
says,  "We  have  not  forgotten  them.  We 
will  not  forget  them.  "  Indeed,  Sec- 
retary Baker  has  much  work  to  do.  But 
his  mission  is  clear.  We  must  bring  the 
hostages  home. 

Today,  there  is  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  this  subject.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  7,  1991] 
Next.  Terry  Anderson 

In  his  address  to  Congress  last  night. 
President  Bush  gave  Secretary  of  State 
Baker,  who  heads  for  the  Middle  East  today, 
an  explicit  mission:  Raise  the  issue  of  the  re- 
maining U.S.  hostages  in  Ijebanon.  Mr. 
Baker  will  meet  first  with  Syrian  President 
Hafez  Assad,  a  probationaj-y  candidate  for 
membership  In  the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Assad 
was  last  seen  throwing  in  with  the  country 
that  controls  the  Tomahawks  and  Stealth 
airplanes.  Now  he  wants  to  talk  to  Mr.  Baker 
about  a  role  in  rebuilding  a  better  Middle 
East.  We  have  a  better  idea  for  Mr.  Assad: 
Deliver  Terry  Anderson  to  freedom. 

Terrj-  Anderson  is  the  Associated  Press  re- 
porter who  was  kidnapped  in  Beirut  on 
March  16.  1985.  Terry  Anderson,  of  course,  is 
not  alone.  Five  other  Americans  also  live  as 
hostages  in  Lebanon  (assuming  none  has 
been  tortured  to  death  like  former  CIA  offi- 
cer William  Buckley),  along  with  Terry 
Waite  and  three  other  Britons,  two  Germans 
and  an  Italian. 

The  hostages'  nominal  captors,  the  Ira- 
nian-backed Hezbollah,  said  in  Beirut  yester- 
day it  will  not  "help"  in  release  of  the  hos- 
tages. But  Hezbollah  does  not  run  Lebanon: 
Mr.  Assad  took  advantage  of  the  Gulf  war  to 
wipe  out  the  last  resistance  to  his  military 
control  there.  As  proprietor  of  the  territory, 
it  is  up  to  him  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  other  foreign  nationals.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Hafez  Assad,  the  lord  of  Leb- 
anon, to  revisit  the  kidnappers'  cells  and 
clean  them  out. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Iraq  war.  even  the  pre- 
text for  holding  these  hostages  has  vanished 
(unless,  of  course.  Mr.  Assad  plans  to  use 
them  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  his  discussions 
with  Secretary  Baker).  In  recent  years,  the 
hostages'  kidnappers  argued  that  they'd  be 
released  if  the  Kuwait  government  freed  15 
Shiite  terrorists  imprisoned  for  car  bomb- 
ings there.  But  those  15  Shlites  fled  jail  when 
the  Iraqis  overran  Kuwait  City. 

For  years  we  have  been  expected  to  believe 
that  the  hostages  were  pawns  in  a  complex 
political  calculus  involving  Lebanese  Shi- 
ites,  Iranian  mullahs.  Palestinians,  the  Syr- 
ians, and  various  feuding  clans.  But  all  that 
was  the  status  quo  in  a  byzantine  world 
dominated  by  such  nonproductive  personal- 
ities as  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  Yasser  Arafat 
and  Saddam  Hussein.  Today,  Khomeini  Is 
dead,  Arafat  is  discredited  and  Saddam  is  ru- 
ined. A  new  Middle  East  order  In  the  Arab 
world  is  about  to  develop,  whose  primary  re- 
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g-lonal  actors  are  likely  to  be  the  Saudis. 
Hosnl  Mubarak  of  Egypt  and  Turg^ut  Ozai  of 
Turkey. 

Beyond  them,  there  is  another  tier  of 
claimants.  Iran  and  its  president.  Hashem: 
Rafsanjani.  want  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess. Mr.  Assad  already  thinks  he's  in  the 
grame.  And  as  always  there  is  somethinp 
called  "the  Palestinian  issue."  A  case  can  he 
made,  on  various  grounds,  that  all  three  of 
these  ought  to  be  party  in  some  fashion  to 
the  evolving  order.  But  how  can  any  of  them 
be  treated  as  credible  partners  so  long  a.'. 
Terry  Anderson  and  the  others  languish  in 
southern  Lebanon,  their  presence  serving  as 
a  monument  to  terror  and  politica!  nihi- 
lism— the  same  destructive  values  chac  a 
Western-Arab  coalition  just  fought,  to  lie- 
feat? 

Even  now,  the  much  wept-over  Palestin- 
ians sit  in  Lebanon  firing  Katyusha  rockets 
into  Israel.  Lebanon's  Syrian-backed  pre?, 
dent.  Ellas  Hrawi,  said  of  the  Palestinians 
this  week,  "Those  we  had  received  with  open 
arms  and  treated  as  equals  to  the  Lebanest- 
are  the  ones  spreading  trouble  in  the  south. 
They  must  realize  that  the  liberation  of 
their  homeland  cannot  be  attained  by  firing 
Katyushas  from  our  land." 

The  Assads  and  Rafsanjanis  of  the  Middle 
East  ought  to  take  those  words  to  heart. 
This  war  wasn't  fought  to  see  the  resumption 
of  politics-by-hostage,  to  let  the  Middle  Eas' 
slip  back  into  its  familiar  neuroses.  If  indeed 
there  is  any  prospect  now  of  settling  such 
matters  as  the  tragedies  of  Lebanon  or  the 
Palestinians,  men  such  as  Hafez  .A.ssad  wii; 
have  to  be  seen  ending  the  launching  of 
Katyusha  rockets,  ensuring  that  serious  Pal- 
estinian politicians  aren't  murdered  by  the 
PL.O  and  letting  Terry  Anderson  and  his  col- 
leagues go  home.  And  surely  if  President 
Bush's  "new  world  order"  means  anything  at 
all.  it  ought  to  mean  that  the  country  that 
controls  the  Tomahawks  and  the  Stealth  air- 
planes will  not  hesitate  to  use  its  new  influ- 
ence to  ensure  the  safety  of  its  citizens  in 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  world. 


March  7,  1991 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
vote  on  funding  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  [RTC]  the  Senate 
faced  a  difficult  dilemma.  Everyone 
wishes  it  were  not  necessary  to  spend 
more  money  on  savings  and  loan  prob- 
lems, but  failure  to  do  so  today  would 
only  have  cost  taxpayers  more  in  the 
long  run  and  mocked  the  Government's 
commitment  to  protect  depositors. 

The  level  of  spending  required  as  a 
result  of  the  crisis  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  is  as  frustrating  to  me  as 
it  is  to  the  American  public.  But  it 
must  be  made  clear  that  the  money  is 
committed  for  a  single  purpose:  To 
honor  the  Government's  commitment 
to  protect  the  life  savings  of  insured 
depositors.  We  simply  cannot  go  back 
on  this  promise.  The  money  does  not 
go  to  the  shareholders  of  failed  institu- 
tions or  to  the  savings  and  loan  execu- 
tives who  swindled  or  mismanaged 
them. 

When  the  RTC  was  created,  it  was  in- 
structed to  resolve  failed  savings  and 
loans  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  This  mandate 
cannot  be  carried  out  effectively  and 


efficiently  if  the  agency  is  starved  of 
funds  or  subject  to  stop-and-go  fund- 
ing. In  his  assessment  of  the  RTC's  per- 
formance, dated  February  20.  1991. 
Charles  A.  Bowsher.  the  respected  head 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  testi- 
fied that  slowdowns  due  to  funding 
conatraints  "simply  add  to  the  even- 
tual cost  of  resolution  by  allowing 
failed  institutions  to  continue  operat- 
ing an(i  incurring  losses."  According  to 
the  RTC.  a  failure  to  provide  the  agen- 
ly  with  funds  at  this  point  will  cost 
taxpayers  $750  to  $850  million  per  quar- 
ter. Some  experts  believe  the  actual 
figure  could  be  much  higher. 

Aa(  much  as  we  would  like  to,  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  cannot 
undo  the  consequences  of  a  decade  of 
criminal  mismanagement  and  regu- 
latory neglect,  a  decade  whose  bills 
have  come  due.  At  the  least,  however. 
Congress  can  provide  adequate  funding 
now  to  keep  inaction  and  delay  from 
adding  unnecessarily  to  these  costs. 

During  the  debate  over  S.419.  several 
of  my  colleagues  registered  criticisms 
of  various  aspects  of  the  RTC's  oper- 
ations. These  criticisms  echo  points 
made  by  Mr.  Bowsher  in  his  assessment 
of  the  RTC's  performance.  I  am  sorely 
disappointed  that  the  RTC.  18  months 
into  its  existence,  is  still  dogged  by  in- 
terna! problems.  For  this  reason.  I 
would  have  opposed  funding  in  excess 
of  the  levels  provided  in  S.419.  as  the 
adm.inistration  had  requested  The  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  blank 
check  would  have  eliminated  congres- 
sional leverage  over  the  RTC.  lessening 
the  chance  that  reforms  will  be  made. 
Like  any  other  Federal  agency,  the 
RTC  must  continue  to  be  held  account- 
able to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress. 
The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
plans  to  hold  a  hearing  in  April  to 
evaluate  these  and  other  proposals 
with  the  Intent  of  drafting  legislation 
to  make  needed  reforms  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  RTC.  I  was  willing  to  sup- 
port S.419  with  the  expectation  that 
RTC  reforms  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is 
my  hope  and  intention  that  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  will  move  quickly  on 
the  Beeded  reforms  so  that  taxpayers 
will  be  protected  from  unnecessary  ex- 
posure to  further  costs  associated  with 
savings  and  loan  failures. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathan.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings..i 


igp. 


AGREEIMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  AND  AUSTRIA  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  25 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  233(e)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-216;  42  U.S.C.  433(e)(1)), 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Austria  on  Social 
Security,  which  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate inEtruments — a  principal  agree- 
ment and  an  administrative  arrange- 
ment. The  Agreement  was  signed  at  Vi- 
enna on  July  13,  1990. 

The  United  States-Austria  Agree- 
ment is  similar  in  objective  to  the  so- 
cial security  agreements  already  in 
force  w^th  Belgiimn.  Canada,  France, 
German^',  Italy.  The  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Spain.  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  bi- 
lateral agreements  provide  for  limited 
coordination  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  social  security  sys- 
tems to  eliminate  dual  social  security 
coverage  and  taxation,  and  to  help  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  benefit  protection  that 
can  occur  when  workers  divide  their 
careers  between  two  countries. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  which  explains 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  and 
provides  data  on  the  number  of  persons 
affected  by  the  Agreement  and  the  ef- 
fect on  $ocial  security  financing  as  re- 
quired by  the  same  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  I  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
recom.mended  the  Agreement  and  re- 
lated documents  to  me. 

I  commend  the  United  States-Austria 
Social  Security  Agreement  and  related 
documents. 

George  Bush. 
The  white  House,  March  7. 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  9:SG  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
followinir  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Rei.  84.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  actioa  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendments  Act  of  1990. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  707.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
futures  and  options  traded  under  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission;  to  establish  registration 
standards  for  all  exchange  floor  traders:  to 
restrict  practices  which  may  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  outside  customers  of  the  market- 
place; to  reinforce  development  of  exchange 
audit  trails  to  better  enable  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  such  practices;  to  establish 
higher  standards  for  service  on  governing 
boards  and  disciplinary  committees  of  self- 
regulatory  organizations;  to  enhance  the 
international  regulation  of  futures  trading; 
to  regularize  the  process  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission:  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  11:39  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1284.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  15  U.S.C. 
1024(a),  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Wylie,  Ms. 
Snowe,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  19  U.S.C. 
2211,  the  Speaker  has  selected  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  to  be  accredited 
by  the  President  as  additional  official 
advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
international  conferences,  meetings, 
and  negotiation  sessions  relating  to 
trade  agreements:  Mr.  Dingell,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
411(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  101-650,  the 
Speaker  appoints  the  following  as 
members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Judicial  Discipline  and  Removal  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Fish;  and 
from  private  life:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeier  of  Arlington,  VA,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  B.  Burbank  of  Philadelphia, 
PA. 


At  12:24  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  991.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  707.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  improve  the  regrulation  of 
futures  and  options  traded  under  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission;  to  establish  registration 
standards  for  all  exchange  floor  traders;  to 
restrict  practices  which  may  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  outside  customers  of  the  market- 
place; to  reinforce  development  of  exchange 
audit  trails  to  better  enable  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  such  practices;  to  establish 
higher  standards  for  service  on  governing 
boards  and  disciplinary  committees  of  self- 
regulatory  organizations;  to  enhance  the 
international  regulation  of  futures  trading; 
to  regularize  the  process  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission;  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  153.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  miscellaneous  adminis- 
trative and  technical  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  7,  1991,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil on  approving  the  Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-681.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  recovery 
of  costs  associated  with  furnishing  tobacco 
statistics  or  estimates  and  other  marketing 
information  to  tobacco  growers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-682.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  two 
violations  of  regulations  involving  an 
overobligation  of  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-683.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  viola- 
tions of  regulations  Involving  an 
overobligation  of  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-684.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
President's  second  special  impoundment 
message  for  fiscal  year  1991;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-685.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-686.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  rec- 
ommendations for  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile requirements  and  plans  for  Implement- 
ing those  recommendations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-687.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  Administration  and  Management,  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  consolidation  of 
the  Military  Departments'  fiscal  year  1990 
unit  exchange  of  training  and  related  sup- 
port between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-688.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management 
and  Personnel),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Defense  Manpower  Requirements 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1992;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-689.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Com- 
munications. Computers,  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
study  with  respect  to  converting  the  Weath- 
er Support  Service  function  at  Selfridge  Air 
National  Guard  Base,  Ml,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-e90.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Com- 
munications, Computers,  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  study  with  respect  to  converting  the 
Weather  Support  Service  function  at  Dob- 
bins Air  Force  Base,  GA,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-691.  A  communication  from  the  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  study  with  respect  to 
converting  the  Weather  Support  Service 
function  at  Buckley  Air  National  Guard 
Base.  CO,  to  performance  under  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EG-692.  A  communication  ftom  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  multiyear  defense  program  entitled 
"Future  Years  Defense  Program"  and  associ- 
ated annexes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-693.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the 
cost  comparison  study  of  the  ba«e  operating 
support  function  at  Avon  Park  Bomb  and 
Gunnery  Range,  FL;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-694.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  the  Administrator 
of  National  Banks,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  Enforcement  Ac- 
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tlons:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-695.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  statement  on  the  trans- 
action involving  a  working  capital  guarantee 
to  support  United  States  exports  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-696.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  the 
new  aviation  system  capita;  investment 
plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-697.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  National  Plan  of  Integrated 
Airport  Systems.  1990-99:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-€9e.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Ninth  Annual  Revision  of  the  Com.- 
prehensive  Program  Management  Plan  of  the 
Federal  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-699.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Land  and  Minerals  Manage- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of 
leasing  systems  for  the  Central  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico scheduled  for  March  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-7(X).  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  FYogram:  Program  Update 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-701.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-702.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  re- 
fund of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-703.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease 
revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-704.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-705.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-706.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  revisions  to  the  test  of  the  Alas- 
ka Pulp  Corporation  long-term  timber  sale 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-707.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator  of  the   Environmental    Protection 


Ageacy.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1991-G5  revisions  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  Long  Range  Research 
Agenda:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EO-708.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Department's  report  on 
progress  in  conducting  environmental  reme- 
dial action  at  federally  owned  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlts. 

EC-709-  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
number  of  children  in  foster  care  pursuant  to 
voluntar.v  placement  agreements:  to  the 
Co-Timittee  on  Finance. 

EC-7;0.  A  commiunication  from  the  Sec- 
retar>-  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  incentives  for 
research  and  energy  production,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nani*. 

EC^71i.  A  communication  from,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thcrite  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-712.  A  com.munication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  i Legislative  Affairs), 
tranamitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  twenty- 
second  90-day  report  on  the  investigation 
into  the  death  of  Enrique  Camerena.  the  in- 
vestifations  of  the  disappearance  of  United 
States  citizens  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  general  safety  of  United  States 
tourists  in  Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

£0-713.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  R  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
Unitad  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior  to 
February  28,  1991;  to  the  Comm,ittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

£0-71-5.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retarj-  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governm.entaf  Affairs. 

EC-Tlo.  A  comm.unication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
tran.smitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port describing  the  number  of  appeals  su'o- 
niitted  to  the  Board,  the  number  processed 
to  campletion,  and  the  number  not  com- 
pleted by  the  announced  date  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-Vie.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  transmitting, 
pursuBnt  to  law.  the  audited  financial  state- 
m.entl  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-7i7  A  communication  from  the  Com.p- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mittltg,  puruant  to  law,  a  list  of  reports  is- 
sued by  the  General  Accounting  Office  dur- 
ing January  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-718.  A  comimunication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-345  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
February  5.  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emmenui  Affairs. 

EC-719.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman   of  the   U.S.   International  Trade 


Commisiion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-72a  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  transmitting, 
purusani;  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Au- 
thority under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1990:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-721.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitJting.  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Administration  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

EC-722.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  Uhe  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Admilnlstratlon  under 
the  Freeflom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990:  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-723.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

EC-724.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
statutory  maximum  penalties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  the  Judiciary. 

EC-725.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oversight  Board.  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  199*.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-726.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-727.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Service  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-728.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tihe  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  calendar  year 
1990;  to  tile  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-729.  A  communication  from  the  'Vice 
Presidenc  and  general  counsel  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Corporation  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formatioa  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-730.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Agency  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  tHe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-731.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmitang  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
to  stimulate  employment  in.  and  to  promote 
revitalizatlon    of,    economically    distressed 
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areas  deslgrnated  as  enterprise  zones,  by  pro- 
viding Federal  tax  relief  for  employment  and 
investments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-732.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Agency  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-733.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-734.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bank  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-735.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-736.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Corporation  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-737.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-738.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-739.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-740.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  to  implement  title  III  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Hum.an  Resources. 
EC-741.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  ado- 
lescent family  life  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-742.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  enroll  a  significant  number  of 
Black  American,  Hispanic,  Native  American. 
Asian  American,  or  Native  Hawaiian  stu- 
dents that  have  requested  and  received  a 
waiver  of  the  low  average  educational  and 
general  expenditures  criterion  in  order  to  be 
designated  as  eligible  to  receive  grants  under 
the  Strengthening  Institutions  and  Endow- 
ment Challenge  Grant  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-743.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission   for  Em- 


ployment Policy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Employer  Strategies 
for  a  Changing  Labor  Force;  A  Primer  on  In- 
novative Programs  and  Policies";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following-  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  charter 
for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  to  reflect  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  organization  to 
the  Boys  &  Girls  of  America. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  without  amendment; 

S.  594.  An  original  bill  to  provide  supple- 
mental authorization  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  certain  emergency  costs  associated  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

S.  595.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  emer- 
gency supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for 
additional  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  followinir  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  M.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

James  Edward  Denny,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks; 

Maurice  Owens  Ellsworth,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Idaho  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

E.  Montgomery  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia,  for  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

Ronald  G.  Woods,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

William  A.  Geoghegan.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Cuba 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  October  27. 
1992; 

Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  Internationa] 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28. 
1993; 

Jon  David  Glassman.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  of  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination,  i 

Nominee;  Jon  David  Glassman. 

Post;  Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 

Contributions  and  amount: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  Amanda 
Glassman  and  James  Decherd.  none. 

4.  Parents,  names.  Jack  Glassman  and 
Dorothy  Glassman,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Alan  Glass- 
man  and  Genevieve  Glassman,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 


(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  also 
report  favorably  four  nomination  lists 
In  the  Foreign  Service  which  were 
printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Records  of  January  4  and  23,  1991.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  on  the  Elxecutive 
Calendar,  that  these  nominations  lie  at 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

S.  585.  A  bill  to  provide  eligible  students 
with  a  comprehensive  program  of  incentives 
and  support  to  enable  students  to  remain  In 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (by  request): 

S.  586.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain activities  to  reduce  the  Impacte  of 
drought  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 

S.  587.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  for  death  in  combat,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pay  a  death 
gratutity  to  certain  survivors  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  die  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  combat  zone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DLTiE.NBERGER,  and  Mr.  DOLE): 

S.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  cooperative  eervlce  or- 
ganizations of  private  and  community  foun- 
dations: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

S.  589.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  93-371  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  mobile  of- 
fice of  a  Senator  have  an  inscription  identi- 
fying the  mobile  ofnce  as  the  office  of  a 
United  States  Senator  for  security  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LvouYE): 

S.  590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  EUnpIoyee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  the  preemption  of  the  Hawaii  Pre- 
paid Health  Care  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Adams): 

S.  591.  A  bill  to  require  airba^rs  for  certain 
newly  manufactured  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 
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By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond  and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  ?rant  States  the  authority  to 
reflate  the  interstate  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste  and  solid  waste;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mov- 

NIHAN.   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr.   Cohen.   Mr. 

INOUYE.   Mr.   Jeffords.   Mr.    Leahy. 

Mr.  METZE>fBAUM,  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr. 

WlKTH); 

S.   593.   A   bill   to   amend   title  23.   United 

States  Code,  to  control  billboard  advertising 

adjacent  to  Interstate  Federal-aid  primary 

highways,   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 

Committee     on    Environment    and     Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  PELL  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 
S.  594.  An  original  bill  to  provide  supple- 
mental authorization  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  certain  emergency  costs  associted  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

S.  595.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  emer- 
gency supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for 
additional  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  purposes; 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lautenbero,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,  Mr.  SPECTER,  Mr.  DeCON- 

ciNi,    Mr.    Bryan,    Mr.    Adams,    Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Cohen.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Sanford): 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal  facili- 
ties meet  Federal  and  State  environmental 
laws  and  requirements  and  to  clarify  that 
such  facilities  must  comply  with  such  envi- 
ronmental  laws   and   requirements;    to   the 
Conunlttee    on     Environment    and     Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Akaka,     Mr.     DeConcini,     and    Mr. 
Wellstone): 
S.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  and  expand  grant 
programs  for  evaluation  and  treatment  of 
Ijarents  who  are  abusers  and  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LOTT; 
S.  596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 
S.  589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Elena 
Rodrlguez-Hultsll       and       Maria       Leticia 
Rodrigue«-Hult2ll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METZE>fBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DoDD,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  improve  enforce- 
ment of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ALAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 

DN,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Ms. 

BUkulse,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Cran- 

8TON,  and  Mr.  Simon): 

8.  601.  A  bill  to  withhold  United  States 

military  assistance  for  El  Salvador,  subject 

to  certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 


WiRTH,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Har- 
kin): 
S.  602.  A  bill  to  improve  the  food  stamp 
and  nutrition  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By     Mr.     GLENN     (for    himself,     Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DrxoN.  Mr.  l.voVYE.  Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Prvor.  Mr. 
I      LoTT.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Wallop,   Mr.    Akaka,    Mr.    Daschle. 
Mr.    NiCKLES.    Mr.    COATS.    and    Mr. 
Simon  ): 
S.  603.  A  bill  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  establish  procurement 
criteria  for  plastic  products  containing  recy- 
cled material;   to  establish  an  interagency 
task  force  on  plastic  container  coding  to  co- 
ordinate the  expertise,  responsibilities,  and 
initlEtives  of  Federal  agencies  to  facilitate 
use  of  degradable  plastics,  without  adversely 
affecting  recycling  of  nondegradable  plastic 
products,   to  require  coding  of  plastic  con- 
taintrs  to  facilitate  separation  of  degradable 
plastic  containers  from  nondegradable  plas- 
tic oontainers  and  sorting  of  nondegradable 
plastic  containers  by  resin  type  to  promote 
recycling  containers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes): 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  graduated  in- 
terim geographic  pay  adjustment  for  Federal 
employees   based   on   relative   proximity   to 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  to  provide  for 
an  adjustment  in  rates  of  basic  pay  for  Fed- 
eral employees  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and   Baltimore.   Maryland   consolidated 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

S.  605.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
a  sp«cial  pay  differential  to  a  Federal  em- 
ployee ser\'ing  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  to  com- 
pensate for  any  decrease  in  pay  experienced 
during  the  period  of  that  military  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain  segments 
of  the  Allegheny  River  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  Seymour): 
S.  607.  A  bill  to  require  a  modification  of 
the  criteria  applicable   to   the  selection  of 
military    installations   for   closure    and   re- 
aligmnent  under  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  608.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States  involved  in  migration  af- 
fairs into  a  new  Agency  for  Migration  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  609.  A  bill  to  provide  an  8  percent  pay  in- 
crease for  General  Schedule  employees  with- 
in the  San  Diego,  California  Metropolitan 
StatiBtical  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Danforth)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  610.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction  of  highways,   for  highway  safety 


programs,  for  mass  transportation  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance^ 

By  Mr.  BROWN: 
S.J.  lies.  87.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
the  liberation  of  Kuwait;  to  the  Committee 
on  Forefern  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.    Graham,    Mr.    Lieberman,    Mr. 
Metzenbaum,     Ms.     Mikulski,     Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  DrxoN,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
(Jranston,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cjiNi.    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.   Durenberger, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Domenici,  and 
Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.J.  Res.  88.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  7.  1991,  through  October 
13.     1991,     as     -Mental     Illness    Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.J.    Res.   89.    Joint   resolution    expanding 
United  States  support  for  the  Baltic  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  taking  of  predatory 
or  scavenging  mammals  and  birds  on  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ofi  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


submission  of  concurrent  and 
Senate  resolutions 

The  following:  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Seriate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated; 
By   Mr.    MITCHELL   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  Res.  75.  A  resolution  commending  and 
thanking  former  Prime  Minister  Thatcher; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood): 
S.  Rea.  76.  Resolution  to  encourage  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  confer  with 
the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait,  countries  of 
the  coalition  or  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish an  International  Criminal  Court  or  an 
International  Military  Tribunal  to  try  and 
punish  all  individuals,  including  President 
Saddam  Hussein,  Involved  in  the  planning  or 
execution  of  crimes  against  peace,  war 
crimes,  and  crimes  against  humanity  as  de- 
fined unfler  international  law;  ordered  held 
at  the  deck. 

By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Robb. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Lautenbero): 
S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing Arab  states  to  recognize,  and  end  the 
state    of  belligerency   with,    Israel;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
S.  585.  A  bill  to  provide  eligible  stu- 
dents with  a  comprehensive  program  of 
incentives  and  support  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  remain  in  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
early  intervention  incentives 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  talk  about  a  subject  that  is  related 
to  the  productivity  of  the  country  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  hav- 
ing in  ensuring  as  we  go  to  the  future 
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we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
skilled  work  force.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  country  hopes  to  remain  competi- 
tive and  to  curb  the  tide  of  discouraged 
youth,  dropouts,  and  unskilled  labor,  it 
had  better  invest  now  time,  interest, 
and  money  in  its  next  generation. 

Today,  I  introduce  legislation  to  en- 
courage comprehensive  early  interven- 
tion programs,  a  bill  to  provide  dis- 
advantaged students  with  the  opportu- 
nities and  support  they  need  to  stay  in 
school  and  further  their  education. 

It's  clear  that  this  Nation  is  at  a 
unique  junction  in  time.  While  events 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  consumed  us 
all,  we  must  remember  that  the  war 
being  waged  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
our  only  struggle.  Here  at  home,  of 
course,  the  war  of  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots  continues. 

Education  is  one  of  the  best  means  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Education  can  open 
doors  to  the  future  through  training 
and  skills  aquisition.  Trained  employ- 
ees learn,  grow,  and  perform  on  the  job 
bringing  quality  products  to  the  mar- 
ketplace, spurring  economic  growth, 
improving  productivity,  and  providing 
self-sufficiency  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Employers  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
hire  those  who  can  acquire  the  edu- 
cation and  skills  needed.  Yet.  skills 
shortages  occur  and  large  numbers  of 
people  are  at  risk  of  economic  dis- 
advantage because  they  lack  the  com- 
bination of  education  and  skills  needed 
to  work  in  today's  technological  envi- 
ronment. 

According  to  GAO  in  1988.  45  percent 
of  young  white  students  had  completed 
a  year  of  college,  while  only  33  percent 
of  blacks  in  the  same  age  group  had 
done  so.  About  25  percent  of  young 
whites  had  completed  4  years  of  col- 
lege, but  only  13  percent  of  blacks  in 
the  same  age  group  had  done  so. 

Differences  by  income  are  also  dra- 
matic: Students  from  families  with  low 
incomes  were  20  to  25  percent  less  like- 
ly than  their  wealthier  classmates  to 
attend  college.  Thus,  as  GAO  con- 
cluded, to  some  people  higher  edu- 
cation seems  far  out  of  reach.  They 
also  may  lack  role  models  knowing  few 
who  went  that  far  in  school;  they  may 
be  poorly  prepared  academically;  and 
they  may  be  uncertain  about  how  to  fi- 
nance higher  education. 

With  current  statistics  pointing  to 
the  abysmal  state  of  the  American 
work  force  and  of  America's  competi- 
tive edge,  education  must  play  a  domi- 
nant role.  To  date,  however,  few  edu- 
cation programs  exist  which  specifi- 
cally focus  on  providing  comprehensive 
support  for  students  from  elementary 
school  to  the  beginning  of  postsecond- 
ary  education. 

And  yet,  it  is  clear  that  such  pro- 
grams can  work.  At  risk  students  who 
do  receive  some  form  of  counseling  and 
support  intervention  are  markedly  less 


likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than  those 
who  do  not. 

My  bill  will  encourage  such  pro- 
grams. Through  a  system  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  partnerships,  dis- 
advantaged students  will  be  targeted 
beginning  as  early  as  kindergarten  and 
provided  with  comprehensive  support 
until  they  graduate  from  high  school. 
Eligible  providers  would  include 
schools,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  TRIO  service  providers. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  in  a  little 
more  detail  how  this  legislation  works. 
Economically  disadvantaged  students 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  services 
through  the  early  intervention  pro- 
gram. States  will  be  given  the  flexibil- 
ity to  establish  the  type  of  program 
that  best  suits  their  needs. 

Early  intervention  programs  are  de- 
signed to  provide  students  with 
mentoring,  with  before  and  after  school 
tutoring,  with  summer  job  training, 
and  with  financial  and  academic  coun- 
seling. Many  students  are  without  role 
models,  parents,  or  acquaintances  who 
have  continued  beyond  high  school  to 
postsecondary  education.  This  program 
will  provide  the  support  that  should 
have  come  through  those  sources  and 
the  promise  that  financial  assistance  is 
also  available. 

Participants  in  the  program  must 
sign  a  contract  and  agree  to  achieve 
certain  academic  milestones.  They 
must,  for  instance,  finish  a  proscribed 
set  of  courses,  must  demonstrate  satis- 
factory academic  achievement,  and 
must  graduate  from  high  school. 

In  return  for  this  commitment,  stu- 
dents will  be  provided  with  significant 
financial  assistance  upon  entering  col- 
lege. States  are  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish a  trust  fund,  with  contributions 
from  State.  Federal,  and  private 
money,  to  help  pay  tuitions. 

My  bill  authorizes  585  million  for  the 
program,  but  mandates  that  State  and 
private  contributions  make  up  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  costs.  Early  interven- 
tion is  successful  only  when  all  par- 
ties—from the  Federal  Government  to 
the  State  and  local  government  as  well 
as  private  individuals  and  institu- 
tions— commit  time,  energy,  and  finan- 
cial assistance. 

To  siun  up,  my  bill  provides  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  support.  A  pro- 
gram where  children  are  targeted,  at 
an  early  age,  for  hope,  advice,  support, 
and  counseling. 

Each  of  those  components  is  impera- 
tive to  the  well-being  of  a  child.  Early 
intervention  programs  continue 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  what  Head  Start  begins.  And 
they  promise  not  to  forget  that  child 
after  secondary  school  ends. 

For  the  good  of  our  children,  the 
America  of  tomorrow,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  585 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM. 

Subpart  3  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070c  et 
seq. )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  4I5F.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Findings  and  Purpose.— 

■(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  at- 
risk  .students  who  do  not  receive  some  form 
of  intervention  early  in  their  educational  ca- 
reers (in  most  cases  by  junior  high  school) 
are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  and  not 
pursue  gainful  educational  or  employment 
opportunities  as  adults. 

••(2)  Statement  of  purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  make  incentive  grants 
to  States  to  enable  States  to  conduct  early 
intervention  programs  that^ 

•■(A)  raise  the  awareness  of  eligible  stu- 
dents about  the  advantages  of  obtaining-  a 
post-secondary  education;  and 

•■(B)  provide  eligible  students  with  tuition 
assistance. 

■•(b)  Early  Intervention  Program  Estab- 
lished.— 

"(1)  Program  established. — From 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (g).  the  Secretary  shall 
make  allotments  to  States  in  accordance 
with  para^aph  (2)  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  activities  described  in  sub- 
section (d). 

■■(2)  Allotment.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  3.  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bearf  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as 
the  number  of  eligible  students  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  eligible  stu- 
dents in  all  the  States. 

•■(3)   MlNIML-M   ALLOTMENT.— No   State  Shall 

receive  an  allotment  under  paragraph  (2)  In 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  SSOO.OOO. 

••(4)  Reallotment.— The  amount  of  any 
State's  allotment  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  early  intervention  program  of 
that  State  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  daring  such 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  such  paragraphs 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  such  year  for  carrying  out  the 
State  plan.  The  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  paragraph  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allot- 
ment under  such  paragraphs  for  such  year. 

"(5)  Allotment  subject  to  cxjntinuino 
compliance.- The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments for  early  intervention  programs  only 
to  States  which  continue  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c). 

•(6)  DEFiNmoNs.- For  the  purpoee  of  this 
section — 
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'•(A)  the  term  •eligible  institution'  has  the 
same  meaning  provided  such  term  In  section 
435(a);  and 

"(B)  the  term  'elig-lble  student"  means  a 
student  eligible — 

"(1)  to  be  counted  under  section  1005(c)  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

"(11)  for  assistance  pursuant  tc  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act;  or 

"(ill)  for  assistance  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children). 

"(c)  Use  of  allotments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  State  shall  use  pay- 
ments received  under  this  section  to  conduct 
an  early  intervention  program  that — 

"(A)  provide  eligible  students  in  any  of  the 
grades  pre-school  through  12  with  a  continu- 
ing system  of  mentoring  and  advising  that— 

"(1)  is  coordinated  with  the  Federal  and 
State  community  service  initiatives: 

"(11)  may  include  such  support  services  as 
after  school  and  summer  tutoring,  assistance 
in  obtaining  summer  jobs,  and  academic 
counseling;  and 

"(111)  may  be  provided  by  service  providers 
such  as  community  based  organizations, 
schools,  eligible  institutions,  and  public  and 
private  agencies,  particularly  institutions 
and  agencies  sponsoring  programs  authorized 
under  subpart  4; 

"(B)  requires  each  student  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  under  which  the 
student  agrees  to  achieve  certain  academic 
milestones,  such  as  completing  a  prescribed 
set  of  courses  and  maintaining  satisfactory 
academic  progress  as  described  in  section 
484(c).  In  exchange  for  receiving  nol.  more 
than  5  years  of  tuition  assistance; 

"(C)  establishes  a  trust  fund  for  the  tuition 
assistance  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
which  may  include  contributions  from  Fed- 
eral, State  and  private  sources; 

"(D)  contains  an  incentive  system  to  en- 
courage greater  collaboration  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  through  the  cre- 
ation of  new  linkage  structures  and  pro- 
grams: and 

"(E)  contains  an  evaluation  component 
that  allows  service  providers  to  track  eligi- 
ble student  progress  during  the  period  such 
students  are  participating  in  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  standards  developed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3>. 

"(2)  TUmON  ASSISTANCE.— 

"(A)  Deftoition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  'tuition  assistance'  includes 
the  costs  of  tuition,  room  and  board,  books, 
and  required  fees,  if  any. 

"(B)  Eligible  iNSTrrunoNs;  poRTABiLrrY  — 
In  order  to  receive  an  allotment  under  this 
section  each  State  shall  ensure  that  tuition 
assistance  provided  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (IMB)  is  available  to  an  el- 
igible student  for  use  at  any  eligible  institu- 
tion. 

"(C)  Reservation  for  tuition  assist- 
ance.—Each  State  receiving  an  allotment 
ander  this  section  shall  use  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  allotment  to  provide  eligible 
students  with  tuition  assistance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(D)  Special  rule.— Each  eligible  student 
participating  for  at  least  1  year  in  an  early 
Intervention  program  assisted  under  this 
section  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  tuition  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(E)  Relation  to  other  assistance.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  tui- 
tion assistance  provided  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  considered  income  for  the  pur- 


pose of  awarding  Federal  student  financial 
aid. 

"(3)  Ev.^luation  standards.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  standards  for  the  eval- 
uation described  in  paragraph  (DiE).  Such 
standards  shall— 

"I  A I  provide  for  input  from  States  and 
service  providers:  and 

"iBi  ensure  that  data  protocols  and  proce- 
dures are  consistent  and  uniforTn. 

"(d)  State  Pla.n.— 

■'(1)  In  general.— Each  State  desiring  an 
allotment  under  this  section  shall  submit  a 
Stata  plan  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(2)  Contents.— Each  State  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"I A.  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  section  is  sought:  and 

■iB';  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  aection. 

••(3)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  d)  within  6  months  of  receipt  of 
the  plan  unless  the  plan  fails  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Pay.mests;  Federal  Share.— 

"(l)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  State  having  a  State  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (d)  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  activities  described  in  the  State 
plan. 

■■(2)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

•■<f)  Evaluation  and  Report.— 

•■(1)  Ev.ALUATiON.- Each  State  receiving  an 
allotment  under  this  section  shall  annually 
evaluate  the  early  intervention  program  as- 
sisted under  this  section  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  described  in  subsection  (c)(3) 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  copy  of 
such  evaluation. 

•■(2)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally Import  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
assisted  under  this  section  and  the  evalua- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(g)  althorization  of  appropri.ations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  thereafter  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  2.  CONFOR.MING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  415A(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070(a))  is  amended  by 
addingr  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
make  allotments  to  States  to  enable  States 
to  conduct  early  intervention  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  415F.". 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (by  request): 
S.  586.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take certain  activities  to  reduce  the 
impacts  of  drought  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
recla.mation  drought  A(rr 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power,  I  am 
intro(ducing  legislation  today  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration 
which  is  designed  to  grant  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  permanent  au- 
thority to  deal  with  drought-related 
water  shortages  in  the  Western  States. 


In  geoeral,  I  support  the  intent  and 
substance  of  this  bill.  The  authorities 
it  would  grant  should  be  helpful  in 
planning  for  future  droughts  and  miti- 
gating the  impacts  of  the  current 
drought  now  affecting  California,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  and  other  Western 
States.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Secretary's  legislation  makes  pro- 
vision for  aiding  fish  and  wildlife, 
which  are  often  the  first  and  most  se- 
verely affected  victims  of  drought. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
be  moved  quickly  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

A  sunimary  of  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  administration  is  included  with 
this  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  summary  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Rec- 
lamation Drought  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
acting  under  the  authorities  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (the  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32 
Stat.  388).  and  Acts  supplementary  thereto 
and  amendatory  thereof),  and  other  appro- 
priate authorities,  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  perform  studies  to  identify  opportuni- 
ties to  augment,  make  use  of,  or  conserve 
water  supplies  available  to  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects  and  Indian  water  resource  de- 
velopments, and  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
maintenance  and  enhancement; 

(b)  consistent  with  existing  contractual  ar- 
rangements and  applicable  State  and  Federal 
law,  undertake  management  and  conserva- 
tion actiTities  that  will  reduce  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  impacts  of  temporary 
drought  c»nditlons; 

(c)  provide  Information  or  technical  assist- 
ance tc  willing  buyers  In  their  purchase  of 
available  water  supplies  from  willing  sellers 
and  the  delivery  of  such  water  consistent 
with  applicable  State  and  Federal  law;  and 

(d)  prepare  drought  contingency  plans  for 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  which  shall  in- 
corporate water  conservation  measures  in 
the  operations  of  non-Federal  recipients  of 
water  frOm  Federal  reclamation  projects, 
and  enter  into  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  States,  local  governments,  In- 
dian Tribes,  and  such  other  public  and  pri- 
vate entities  and  individuals  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  AVAILABIUTY  OF  WATER  AND  FACfLITIES 
ON  A  TEMPORARY  BASIS. 

(a)  CoNTRAcrruAL  Authority.- For  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  impacts  of  temporary 
drought  oonditions.  the  Secretary  may  make 
available,  by  contract,  water,  and  the  use  of 
facilities  iat  Federal  reclamation  projects  for 
the  storage  or  conveyance  of  project  or  non- 
project  water,  for  use  both  within  and  out- 
side an  authorized  project  service  area. 

(b)  Contractual  Requirements.- Any  con- 
tract signed  under  this  Act  shall  provide 
that— 
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(1)  the  price  of  such  water  or  for  the  use  of 
facilities  shall  be  at  least  sufficient  to  re- 
cover all  Federal  operation  and  maintenance 
and  administrative  costs,  and  an  appropriate 
share  of  capital  costs,  including  interest  en 
project  irrigation  and  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water,  except  that,  for  project  water  de- 
livered to  non-project  landholdings  in  excess 
of  960  acres,  the  price  shall  be  full  cost  (as 
defined  in  subsection  202(3)(a)  of  Public  Law 
9^-293,  96  Stat.  1263:  41  U.S.C.  §§390bb);  Pro- 
vided. That,  the  interest  rate  used  for  com- 
puting interest  during  construction  and  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital 
costs  shall  be  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based  on  aver- 
age market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  of  one  year  oc- 
curring during  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
temporary  contract; 

(2)  the  lands  not  now  subject  to  Federal 
reclamation  laws  that  receive  temporary  ir- 
rigation water  supplies  under  this  section 
shall  not  become  subject  to  the  acreage  limi- 
tations of  Federal  reclamation  laws  because 
of  the  delivery  of  such  temporary  water  sup- 
plies; and 

(3)  the  lands  that  are  subject  to  the  acre- 
age limitations  of  Federal  reclamation  laws 
shall  not  be  exempted  from  those  limitations 
because  of  the  delivery  of  such  temporary 
water  supplies. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Contracts.— 

(1)  No  contract  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  a  "con- 
tract" as  that  term  is  used  in  sections  203(a) 
and  220  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of 
1982  (Public  Law  97-293),  as  amended,  and 
sections  105  and  106  of  Public  Law  99-546. 

(2)  Any  existing  contract  that  is  amended 
by  mutual  agreement  to  allow  a  contractor 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  a  temporary  amendment  only,  not 
to  exceed  one  year  from  date  of  execution. 
Any  such  amendment  shall  not  be  considered 
a  new  and  supplemental  benefit  for  purposes 
of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act,  or  affect 
any  pre-existing  rights. 

(d)  Duration  of  Contracts.— Contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  terminate  one  year  from  the 
date  of  execution  or  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  water  supply  conditions 
no  longer  warrant  that  such  contracts  re- 
main in  effect,  whichever  occurs  first. 

(e)  Fish  and  Wildlife.— The  Secretary 
may  make  available,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
water  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Impacts  to 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources  caused  by  tem- 
porary drought  conditions. 

SEC.  4.  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  on  ex- 
penditures and  accomplishments  under  this 
Act. 

SEC.  6.  IMFLEMENTATION  OF  DROUGHT  RELAT- 
ED ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Governor  or  Governors  of  the  affected  State 
or  States,  may  implement  the  authorities 
granted  herein  for  reducing  Impacts  of  tem- 
porary drought  conditions  only  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  such  actions 
are  merited. 

SEC.  •.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION& 

The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  FEIKRAL  RECLAMATION  LAW& 

This  Act  shall  constitute  a  supplement  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
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SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  ».  SAVINGS  CLAUSE. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  restricting  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  or— 

(a)  as  affecting  in  any  way  any  law  govern- 
ing appropriation  or  use  of.  or  Federal  right 
to.  water  on  Federal  lands,  or  the  right  of 
any  Indian  Tribe  to  use  its  water  for  what- 
ever purpose  it  deems  appropriate,  including 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes,  or  the  right  of  a 
Tribe  to  buy  or  sell  water,  or  to  affect  any 
right  enjoyed  under  license,  lease  or  other 
authorization  from  an  Indian  Tribe; 

(b)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal. 
Tribal  or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility, 
interests,  or  rights  in  water  resource  devel- 
opment or  control; 

(c)  as  displacing,  superceding,  limiting,  or 
modifying  any  interstate  compact  or  the  ju- 
risdiction or  responsibility  of  any  legally  es- 
tablished joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or 
more  States  or  two  States  and  the  Federal 
Government: 

(d)  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.),  or  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.),  or 
as  otherwise  superceding,  modifying,  or  re- 
pealing, except  as  specifically  set  forth  in 
this  Act,  existing  law  applicable  to  the  var- 
ious Federal  agencies:  or 

(e)  as  affecting  the  water  rights  of  any  In- 
dian Tribe  or  Tribal  licensee,  permittee,  or 
lessee,  or  diminishing  the  Indian  trust  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States. 

SEcrrioN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis  of  the 
Reclamation  Drought  Act  of  1991 

section  1.  SHORT  TITLE 
This  section  is  self-explanatory. 

SECTION  2.  general  AUTHORTTY 

The  first  paragraph  invokes  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  the  body  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  and  other  appropriate  au- 
thorities available  to  the  Secretary,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  undertake  certain 
activities  listed  in  the  following  subsections. 
(Note:  The  paragraph  is  similar  to  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  1977  "Emergency  Drought 
Act"  (P.L.  95-18)  and  almost  Identical  to  the 
preparatory  paragraph  of  the  "Reclamation 
States  Drought  Assistance  Act  of  1988"  (P.L. 
100-387)). 

Subsection  2(a)  provides  study  authority  to 
Identify  opportunities  to  augment,  make  use 
of.  or  conserve  water  supplies  available  to 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  Indian  water 
resource  developments,  and  for  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  maintenance  and  enhancement. 
(Note:  This  language  is  similar  to  existing 
authority  vested  In  the  Secretary;  however, 
the  use  of  the  term  "conserve"  in  describing 
the  nature  of  the  studies  to  be  undertaken  is 
significant  in  the  context  of  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws.  Similar  authority  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1977  Act  and  the  language  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  1988  Act  except  for 
the  lack  of  a  date  by  which  studies  must  be 
completed,  and  the  expansion  of  study  scope 
to  include  "fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement".) 

Subsection  2(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  management  and  conservation  ac- 
tivities to  reduce  the  impacts  of  temporary 
drought  conditions.  (Note:  Similar  authori- 
ties were  included  in  the  1977  Act.  The  1988 
Act  had  Identical  language  but  included 
"construction"  as  an  authorized  activity. 
Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  caveat  that  such 


activities  are  for  "temporary  drought  condi- 
tions" is  significant.  In  addition,  langua^ 
has  been  added  clarifying  that  the  Sec- 
retary's activities  must  be  consistent  with 
and  guided  by  applicable  Federal,  u  well  as 
State,  law.  This  avoids  a  construction  that 
inconsistent  State  law  controls  over  Federal 
law,  including  environmental  statutes,  the 
law  of  reserved  Federal  and  Indian  water 
rights,  and  statutes  and  judicial  decrees  gov- 
erning water  management  and  conservation 
on  specific  reclamation  projects.) 

Subsection  2(c)  allows  the  Secretary  to 
provide  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  willing  buyers  in  the  purchase  of  available 
water  supplies  from  willing  sellers  and  the 
delivery  of  such  water  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  law.  (Note:  Simi- 
lar authority  was  included  in  both  the  1977 
and  1988  Acts.  Reclamation,  because  of  its 
central  role  in  water  resources,  can  serve  as 
a  "clearinghouse"  to  bring  water  sellers  and 
buyers  together  and  help  In  the  delivery  of 
such  water  supplies.  No  purchase  of  water  by 
the  Secretary  of  financial  aid  to  would-be 
buyers  is  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Lan- 
guage has  been  added,  as  in  subsection  2(b), 
clarifying  the  applicability  and  force  of  Fed- 
eral law). 

Subsection  2(d)  allows  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  drought  contingency  plans  for  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects,  which  shall  incor- 
porate water  conservation  measures  in  the 
operations  of  non-Federal  recipients  of  water 
from  Federal  reclamation  projects,  and  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  "Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  local  governments.  Indian 
Tribes,  and  such  other  public  and  private  en- 
titles and  individuals"  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  (Note: 
Although  the  Secretary  has  adequate  plan- 
ning authority  under  existing  law,  the  use  of 
the  term  "drought  contingency  {dans"  fo- 
cuses planning  efforts.  Neither  the  1977  nor 
the  1988  Acts  were  specific  as  to  authorizing; 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements,  as 
such  authority  is  vested  In  the  Secretary 
under  Federal  reclamation  laws.  However,  it 
is  appropriate  that  such  authority  be  re- 
peated in  this  bill;  particularly  as  to  the 
broad  definition  of  with  whom  he  may  enter 
into  such  agreements.  This  authority  is  not 
premised  on  the  existence  of  temporary 
drought  conditions.  The  objective  is  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements  and 
preijare  such  drought  conditions.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
agreements  and  prepare  such  drought  contin- 
gency plans  in  anticipation  of  drought  condi- 
tions.) 

SECTION  3.  AVAILABILTTY  OF  WATER  AND 
FACILITIES  ON  A  TEMPORARY  BASIS 

Subsection  3(a)  is  the  most  important  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Secretary  by  the  bill. 
The  authority  granted  by  this  paragraph  is 
essential  if  water  and  facilities  are  to  be 
used  to  their  fullest  capability  in  alleviating 
the  adverse  impacts  of  temporary  drought 
conditions  both  within  and  outside  author- 
ized project  service  areas.  The  flexibility  Jn 
water  and  facility  management  contained  in 
this  broad  authorization  allows  the  Sec- 
retary to  become  a  "good  neighbor"  in  times 
of  drought  and  assist  non-project  water  users 
in  overcoming  temporary  drought  condi- 
tions. This  flexibility  also  allows  water  and 
facilities  to  be  used  for  a  much  broader  range 
of  purix>ses  than  is  normally  associated  with 
a  Federal  reclamation  project  and  facilitates 
the  temporary  transfer  of  water  from  one  use 
to  another  as  dictated  by  drought  condi- 
tions. (Note:  The  1968  Act  contained  almost 
identical  authority.) 
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Subsection  3(bKl)  requires  that  any  con- 
tract signaed  under  this  Act  shall  provide 
that  the  price  of  such  water  or  for  the  use  of 
facilities  (pursuant  to  section  3(a))  shall  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  recover  all  federal  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  aniinistrative 
costs,  plus  an  appropriate  share  of  capital 
costs,  including  interest  on  project  irrig-a- 
tion  and  municipal  and  industrial  water,  ex- 
cept that,  for  project  water  delivered  to  non- 
project  landholdings  in  excess  of  960  acres, 
the  price  shall  be  at  full  cost  as  defined  in 
subsection  202(3)(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Re- 
form Act  of  1962. 

Subsections  3(b)(2)  and  (3)  are  self-explana- 
tory. (Note:  Similar  language  was  contained 
in  the  1988  Drought  Act.) 

Subsection  3(c)(1)  ensures  chat  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982 
(P.L.  97-293).  as  amended,  are  not  imposed  on 
water  users  receiving  either  water  or  the 
temporary  use  of  reclamation  facilities  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  entered  into  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  This  subsection  also 
exempts  such  contracts  from  the  require- 
ments contained  in  P.L.  99-546  relating  to 
contracting  from  the  Central  Valley  Project 
(CVP).  P.L.  99-546  requires  that  all  new  or 
amended  contracts  for  water  supplies  from 
the  CVP  contain  provisions  for  the  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  rates  and  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Secretary  to  adjust  determina- 
tions of  ability  to  pay  at  five-year  intervals. 
Inasmuch  as  the  contracts  under  this  bill  are 
for  only  a  one-year  period,  the  restrictions  of 
P.L.  99^-546  are  inappropriate.  (Note:  Similar 
language  was  contained  in  the  1988  Act.  i 

Subsection  3(d)  is  self-explanatory. 

Subsection  3<e)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  water  available  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
caused  by  temporary  drought  conditions. 

SECTION  4.  REPORT 

This  section  is  self-explanatory.  (Note: 
Both  the  1977  and  1988  Acts  contained  report- 
ing requirements. ) 

SECTION  5.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DROIGIIT 
RELATED  ASSISTANCE 

This  section  is  self-explanatory.  iNote:  Im- 
plementation of  the  1988  Act  was  conditioned 
upon  the  declaration  of  a  drought  emergency 
by  the  Governor  of  the  affected  State  and 
that  the  area  was  declared  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  assistance  under  applica- 
ble rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  1977 
Act  contained  no  such  conditions.  The  Sec- 
retary has  the  responsibility  under  Federal 
reclamation  laws  to  operate  projects  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  the  Federal  invest- 
ment, to  fulfill  authorized  project  purposes, 
and  to  meet  contractual  commitments. 
These  are  authorizes  and  responsibilities 
that  should  not  be  subjugated  to  the  judg- 
ment of  any  other  official.  In  turn,  droughts 
do  not  reco^ize  project  boundaries  and,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  Federal  facili- 
ties can  be  used  to  assist  non-project  water 
users,  the  Secretary  should  be  in  a  position 
to  help.  Consultation  in  such  circumstances 
with  the  Governor(s)  is  appropriate  and  man- 
dated by  this  section. ) 

SECTION  8.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISiONS 

This  section  is  self-explanatory. 

SECTION  1.  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  LAWS 

This  section  is  self-explanatory. 

SECTION  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Except  for  the  possibility  of  providing  non- 
reimbursable water  for  nsh  and  wildlife  pur- 
poses, there  are  no  out-of-pocket  costs  that 
would  not  be  entirely  reimbursed. 


.SECTION  9.  SAVINGS  CLAUSE. 

Subsections  9ia).  9ibi,  and  9(c)  are  self-ex- 
planatory "boiler  plate"  language  similar  to 
the  1977  and  1988  Acts.  Subsections  9(d)  and 
9(e;  ensure  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  af- 
fect the  applicability  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  or  the  Endangered 
Speoies  Act,  or  the  water  rights  of  any  In- 
dian Tribe  or  Tribal  iicensne,  permittees,  or 
lessee,  or  diminish  the  Indian  trust  respon- 
sibiljty  of  the  United  States,  respectively.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  587.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
an  additional  amount  of  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  for  death  in  com- 
bat, to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  pay  a  death  gratuity  to  cer- 
tain survivors  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  die  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  combat  zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

BK-NK.FITS  FOR  PERSL^N  GULF  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  important  piece 
of  ICffislation  to  provide  needed  bene- 
fits for  our  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

My  legislation  does  two  things.  First, 
it  provides  a  supplemental  life  insur- 
ance program  to  cover  military  deaths 
in  combat,  and  second,  it  pays  a  death 
gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  military 
personnel  killed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
combat  zone  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Current  law  provides  all  military 
service  personnel  with  an  option  to 
participate  in  a  life  insurance  program 
called  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance [SGLI].  Under  SGLI  the  maximum 
life  Insurance  benefit  is  550,000  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
reported  legislation  to  increase  the 
maximum  coverage  to  $100,000.  I 
strongly  support  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  proposal  but  I  believe 
that  even  higher  life  insurance  benefits 
should  be  made  available,  particularly 
for  deaths  incurred  in  a  combat  zone. 

Tn  1965  when  the  SGLI  Program  was 
first  authorized  with  a  maximum  bene- 
fit of  $10,000  the  majority  of  military 
personnel  were  young,  single  draftees. 
Today,  military  personnel  are  increas- 
ingly older  and  more  likely  to  have  a 
spouse  and  a  family.  For  those  military 
personnel  with  several  dependents 
$50,000  or  even  $100,000  in  life  insurance 
coverage  is  not  much.  It  certainly  is 
not  enough  to  ensure  that  the  surviv- 
ing family  members  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  comfortable  living,  to  con- 
tinue making  mortgage  payments  on 
the  family  home,  or  to  ensure  that 
their  children  will  receive  a  college 
education. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  establish  a  separate  op- 
tional program  within  the  existing 
SGLI  Program  to  provide  supplemental 
life  insurance  up  to  $200,000,  which 
would  provide  benefits  for  any  death 
incurred  in  combat. 


This  optional  program  would  operate 
just  as  the  current  program  does  and 
would  be  paid  for  by  deductions  from 
the  participating  service  members 
military  pay.  Coverage  would  be  auto- 
matic, but  just  as  with  SGLI,  service 
members  could  elect  not  to  receive  the 
supplemental  coverage  or  to  partici- 
pate in  an  amount  less  than  $200,000  in 
multiples  of  $10,000.  The  total  amount 
of  regular  SGLI  coverage  combined 
with  the  supplemental  combat  cov- 
erage could  not  exceed  $200,000. 

The  oost  of  SGLI  Programs  is  shared 
by  the  service  member  participants  and 
the  Federal  Government,  but  premium 
deductions  from  service  member  pay- 
checks pick  up  the  full  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram up  to  an  actuarially  established 
number  of  deaths  not  attributed  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  military  service.  In 
other  words  as  long  as  the  number  of 
military  personnel  who  die  in  a  given 
year  does  not  exceed  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  3  previous  years, 
there  ia  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  program.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  the  SGLI  Program 
has  been  fully  self-supporting  since 
1974. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee regarding  the  SGLI  increase  only 
would  involve  no  increased  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Similarly,  the 
optional  combat  SGLI  coverage  should 
not  involve  any  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  long  as  the  nvunber  of 
deaths  of  military  service  members 
does  not  exceed  the  actuarial  baseline. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  death  gratuity  of  up  to  $200,000 
to  the  survivors  of  military  service 
members  killed  as  a  result  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
The  amount  of  the  gratuity  would  be 
reduced  by  any  amount  payable  under 
existing  SGLI  coverage. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  bill 
provides  a  $50,000  gratuity  to  the  survi- 
vors of  all  SGLI  participants  who  die 
between  August  1,  1990,  and  the  date  of 
enactment  of  that  bill,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  serving.  My  proposal  is 
to  provide  a  large  gratuity,  but  only  to 
the  survivors  of  those  who  have  died  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  combat  zone. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  approximately  250  mili- 
tary service  members  die  each  month 
and  are  eligible  for  SGLI  death  pay- 
ments. Thus,  since  August  1,  1990,  until 
today  approximately  1,750  service 
members  have  died,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  would  provide 
a  $50,000  gratuity  to  their  survivors. 

In  contrast,  the  Pentagon  has  ad- 
vised me  that  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
there  have  been  104  combat  related 
deaths  and  68  nonhostile  deaths.  My 
bill  would  provide  a  maximum  gratuity 
of  $200,000  to   the   survivors  of  those 
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service  members  who  have  died  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

While  a  $200,000  gratuity  may  sound 
like  a  substantial  amount  of  money  to 
some  of  my  colleagues,  it  really  is  not 
when  the  cost  of  providing  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country  is  con- 
sidered. And  it  is  not  very  substantial 
when  compared  to  the  costs  of  many  of 
the  weapons  involved  in  Desert  Storm. 
Following  are  some  representative 
hardware  costs  of  Desert  Storm: 

One  Apache  AH-64  helicopter.  $12 
million. 

One  Hellfire  antitank  missile,  $40,000 
each. 

One  Patriot  missile,  $1.1  million. 

One  Tomahawk  cruise  missile,  $1.35 
million. 

One  GBU-15  glide  bomb,  $200,000. 

One  HARM  antiradiation  missile, 
$250,000. 

One  MlAl  tank,  $2.5  million-$4  mil- 
lion. 

One  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  $1.5 
million. 

Flying  1,000  air  sorties  per  day,  $26 
million  per  day. 

Compared  to  the  costs  of  this  hard- 
ware, I  think  $200,000  to  be  provided  to 
the  families  to  those  who  have  died  in 
Desert  Storm  is  a  necessary,  but  very 
reasonable  cost.  Compared  to  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  Desert  Storm  of  $68 
billion  with  a  U.S.  share  of  $15  billion, 
the  cost  of  providing  a  death  gratuity 
to  the  families  of  those  who  have  died 
strikes  me  as  very  reasonable — and  is 
the  very  least  that  we  in  Congress  can 
do  for  those  who  have  given  their  life 
so  far  away  from  home  defending  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
vision of  a  death  grratuity  to  the  survi- 
vors of  those  killed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  directly  related  to  the  purpose  of  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  service  mem- 
bers iMirticlpating  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  their  families.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  enact 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

ACTION  1.  INCREASE  OF  SGU  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  WHO  DIE  IN 
COMRAT. 

(a)  Increased  Amount.— Section  767  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)(1)  Any  policy  of  insurance  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  766  of  this 
title  shall  automatically  insure  against  the 
death  In  combat  of  any  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  on  active  duty.  The  Insurance 


shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  active 
duty  of  such  member. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  death  insurance 
provided  for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  $200,0(X)  unless 
such  member  elects  in  writing  (A)  not  to  be 
insured  under  this  subsection,  or  (B)  to  be  in- 
sured under  this  subsection  in  an  amount 
less  than  $2(X),000  that  is  evenly  divisible  by 
$10,000. 

•■(3)  The  amount  of  the  Insurance  coverage 
provided  for  a  member  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  any  in- 
surance coverage  provided  for  the  member 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except 
that  no  member  may  be  insured  under  such 
subsections  for  a  total  amount  in  excess  of 
S200.000. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "death  in  combat"  means  death  that  oc- 
curs (A)  in  any  area  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  as  an  area  in  which 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  or  have 
engaged  in  combat,  and  (B)  during  a  period 
designated  in  that  order  as  a  period  of  com- 
batant activities.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
777(a';  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting 
■"under  section  767(a)  of  this  title'  after 
""Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance";  and 

(2)  in  the  fifth  sentence — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""for  less  than  $50,000 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"under  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  for  less  than 
$50,000  under  section  767(a)  of  this  title  ";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "under  such  section 
767(a)"  after  "payable"'. 

(c)  TRANsrriON  Provision.— The  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  concerned,  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  each  person  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  767(e)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a),  is  notified  of  the  Increased  insur- 
ance coverage  provided  under  such  section 
and  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
election  under  such  section  within  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  DEATH  GRATUITY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  WHO  DIE  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  COMBAT  ZONE  DUR- 
ING THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CONFLICT. 

(a)  Payment  of  Death  Gratuity.— (D  Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  shall  pay.  out  of  any  sums  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a 
death  gratuity  In  the  amount  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  the  beneficiary  of  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  dies  as  a  result  of  Illness  or  inju- 
ries incurred  or  aggravated  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  combat  zone  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
War. 

(2)  The  amount  of  a  death  gratuity  payable 
to  a  member  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
$200,000  less  the  total  amount  of  Insurance,  if 
any.  payable  In  the  case  of  such  member 
under  sections  767(a)  and  777(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Application  for  GRATum-  Reqwred.— 
A  death  gratuity  shall  be  paid  to  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  member  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  If  application  therefor  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  member. 

(c)  DEFiNmoNs.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "beneficiary"  means,  in  the 
case  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 
the  person  to  whom  any  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  on  such  member  would  be  paid  or 


payable  under  section  770(a)  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  ""Persian  Gulf  combat  zone" 
means  the  geographic  area  given  such  de- 
nomination In  Executive  Order  No.  12744, 
dated  January  21.  1991. 

(3)  The  term  ""Persian  Gulf  War'"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2.  1990.  and 
ending  thereafter  on  the  date  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  certain  coopera- 
tive service  organizations  of  private 
and  community  foundations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

COMMON  FUND  FOR  PRIVATE  FOUNDA"nONS  AND 
COMMUNn-Y  FOUNDA-nONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today,  along 
with  Senator  Durenberger.  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  private  foundations  and 
community  foundations  to  establish 
common  funds  for  investment  pur- 
poses. This  bill  is  substantially  iden- 
tical to  legrislation  I  introduced  in  1989, 
S.  1515.  Nine  Senators  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  that  legislation. 

Under  the  current  law,  section  501(f), 
educational  institutions  are  permitted 
to  organize  a  tax-exempt  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  pooling  their  investment  as- 
sets. This  enables  educational  institu- 
tions, without  the  resources  to  hire 
money  managers,  to  obtain  more  so- 
phisticated investment  advice  that  im- 
prove their  investment  performance. 

In  response  to  this  legislation,  which 
was  enacted  in  1974,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities banded  together  to  form  the 
common  fund  to  invest  their  endow- 
ment assets.  Today,  over  900  edu- 
cational institutions  invest  more  than 
$10  billion  in  assets  through  the  com- 
mon fund. 

This  pooling  arrangement  is  not 
available  to  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, such  as  private  foundations  and 
community  foundations.  Instead,  they 
must  invest  their  assets  individually. 
Smaller  foundations,  without  the  sub- 
stantial assets  that  justify  sophisti- 
cated investment  advice,  have  had  dif- 
ficulty earning  competitive  rates  of  re- 
turn on  their  assets. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1969  requires 
foundations  to  distribute  each  year  ei- 
ther all  of  their  asset  earnings  or  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  investment  assets.  This 
creates  a  tension  between  the  payout 
rules  and  the  long-term  operations  of 
foundations  that  make  specialized  in- 
vestment necessary. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  permit  foundations  to  ac- 
cumulate their  assets  for  investment 
purposes  so  that  their  specialized  in- 
vestment needs  can  be  more  profes- 
sionally managed.  This  is  particularly 
important  for  smaller  foundations  be- 
cause their  total  investment  returns 
lag  substantially  behind  those  of  many 
larger  foundations.  By  pooling  their  re- 
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sources,  as  permitted  by  this  bill. 
smaller  foundations  would  have  the 
same  investment  abilities  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  bill  will  re- 
quire that  a  common  fund  have  at  least 
TQ  participating  foundations,  with  no 
private  foundation  having  in  interest 
in  excess  of  10  percent.  These,  and 
other  provisions,  will  ensure  that  such 
a  common  investment  fund  will  not  be 
used  to  avoid  the  special  restrictions 
on  private  foundations. 

I  invite  Senators  to  cospon.-^or  this 
bill.  The  cost  is  quite  modest,  less  than 
$10  million  a  year  and  I  hope  we  can 
get  these  changes  enacted  into  law  this 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congre.s- 
sioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  588 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  COOPERATI\'E  SERVICE   ORGANIZA 
TIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  FOL'NDATIONS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  50:  (relatini?  to 
exemption  from  tax  on  corporations,  certain 
trusts,  etc. )  is  amended  by  redesicrnatini? 
subsection  (n)  as  subsection  (oi  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  im)  the  foUowinK 
new  subsection: 

••(n)  Cooperative  Service  Organ :z.-\tions 
FOR  Certain  Foundations.— 

"(1)  Ln  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  if  an  organization— 

'•(A)  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  purposes  referred  to  in  subsection  i  f  ii  1 1, 

■•(B)  is  comprised  exclusively  of  members 
which  are  exempt  from  taxation  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  are — 

"(1)  private  foundations,  or 

"(li)  community  foundations  as  to  which 
section  170<b)(l)(AKvii  applies, 

"(C)  has  at  least  20  members. 

"(D)  does  not  at  any  time  after  the  second 
taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  its 
organization  have  a  member  which  holds 
more  than  10  percent  (by  value'  of  the  inter- 
ests In  the  organization, 

"(E)  is  not  controlled  by  any  one  member 
and  does  not  have  a  member  which  controls 
another  member  of  the  organization,  and 

"(F)  permits  members  of  the  organization 
to  dismiss  the  organization's  investment  ad- 
visor, following  reasonable  notice,  upon  a 
vote  of  the  members  holding  a  majority  of 
interest  in  the  organization, 
then  such  organization  shall  be  treated  as  an 
organization  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  charitable  purposes. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  income  of  .members.-  if 
any  member  of  an  organization  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  is  a  private  foundation  (other 
than  an  exempt  operating  foundation,  as  de- 
fined In  section  4940(d)).  such  private  founda- 
tion's proportionate  share  of  the  net  income 
of  the  organization  (including  capital  gains) 
for  any  taxable  year  of  the  organization 
shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  section  4940. 
as  net  Investment  Income  of  such  private 
foundation  (whether  or  not  distributed  to 
such  foandation)  for  the  taxable  year  of  such 
private  foundation  with  or  within  which  the 
taxable  year  of  the  organization  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  ends. 

"(3)  Appucable  excise  taxes.— Sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  42  (other  than  sections 


4940  and  4942)  shall  apply  to  any  organization 
described  in  paratfraph  Hi." 

"(b)  Effective  D.-\te— The  amendment 
matle  by  subsection  ;a.-  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1990. 


By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ISOVYEi: 
3.  590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  preemption  of 
the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

KKflSA  AND  THE  H.^W.^II  PREP.A!D  HEALTH  C.^RE 
ACT 

-Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to<lay  to  introduce  legislation  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  that  would  exclude  the 
Ha>\-aii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  from 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  [ERISA.]. 

In  recognition  of  Hawaii's  goal  of 
providing  universal  health  care  for  all 
employees,  my  bill  would  exempt  the 
State's  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  from 
restrictions  contained  in  ERISA.  Such 
an  exemption  would  give  Hawaii  great- 
er flexibility  to  improve  both  the  qual- 
ity and  scope  of  health  coverage  to  her 
working  men  and  women.  It  would  also 
allow  the  State  to  address  inconsist- 
encries  in  its  innovative  approach  to 
health  care. 

Hawaii  has  long  led  the  Nation  in  en- 
surfng  that  basic  health  care  is  avail- 
able to  all  its  people.  This  system  de- 
livers high-quality  care  at  relatively 
low  cost,  despite  an  otherwise  high 
cost  of  living  in  the  State.  Hawaii  will 
soon  be  the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to 
acMeve  universal  health  care  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  has  achieved 
this  unique  status  by  building  on  the 
success  of  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health 
Cane  Act  of  1974,  which  covers  88  per- 
cent of  the  population.  There  are  two 
other  components  of  this  three-pronged 
approach.  One  is  the  State's  Medicaid 
Program,  which  uses  Federal  and  State 
funds  to  guarantee  access  to  care  for 
the  medically  and  economically 
neeri.v— about  7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  other  part  is  the  new  State 
Health  Insurance  Program  [SHIP], 
which  seeks  to  enroll  the  remaining  5 
percent  ineligible  for  either  employer- 
provided  coverage  or  Medicaid. 

Since  1974,  Hawaii  has  had  a  man- 
dated employer  health  benefits  pro- 
gran,  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  Prepaid 
Heailth  Care  Act  was  enacted  after 
many  years  of  study  and  debate  in  an 
environment  of  already  strong  employ- 
ment-based coverage.  Nearly  all  of  Ha- 
waii's employers  are  required  to  pro- 
vide employee  health  insurance,  with 
the  employee  paying  up  to  half  the  pre- 
mium cost,  but  no  more  than  1.5  per- 
cent of  monthly  wages  and  the  em- 
ployer providing  the  balance.  Depend- 
ent care  is  optional. 

Eligible  employees  must  work  at 
leaat  20  hours  a  week  and  earn  a  mini- 


mum amount  per  month.  Employers 
may  offer  one  of  two  basic  plans— a  fee- 
for-service  plan  or  a  designated  health 
maintenance  plan. 

Hawaii  has  also  been  expanding  eligi- 
bility for  Medicaid  to  the  maximum  al- 
lowed under  Federal  options  and  re- 
cently; implemented  SHIP,  its  sub- 
sidized insurance  program  covering 
those  left  in  the  gap  between  the  em- 
ployer provided  insurance  and  Medic- 
aid. 

Launched  in  April  1990,  SHIP  pro- 
vides a  State-subsidized,  basic  insur- 
ance plan  to  those  in  the  gap  group — 
mainly  the  unemployed,  dependents  of 
low-income  workers  who  are  mostly 
children,  and  part-time  workers  unable 
to  afford  coverage.  An  estimated  30,000 
to  35,000  individuals  are  in  the  gap 
group.  To  date,  over  7,000  members 
have  enrolled. 

Mr.  President,  the  road  to  universal 
health  care  coverage  is  often  rocky, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  some- 
times erected  barriers  rather  than  re- 
moved constraints  to  achieving  maxi- 
mum coverage.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
State's  experience  with  the  Hawaii 
Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  and  ERISA. 

In  1580,  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  the  preemption 
clause  in  ERISA  prevented  the  State 
from  enacting  minimum  health  care 
requirements  for  employers  governed 
by  ERISA.  The  court  determined  that 
in  the  absence  of  an  expressed  exemp- 
tion for  the  Hawaii  statute,  Federal 
law  governs.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  lower  court  ruling,  and 
concluded  that  relief  could  come  only 
from  (Congress. 

Soon  thereafter,  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  grant  an  exemption  for  the  Ha- 
waii statute.  After  considerable  con- 
gressional debate,  a  limited  ERISA  ex- 
emption was  signed  into  law  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1983.  However,  the  exemption 
was  not  prospective  and  only  permitted 
the  State  to  require  the  specific  bene- 
fits set  forth  in  its  1974  statute. 

An  unfortunate  consequence  is  that 
the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act 
has  been  "frozen  in  time,"  with  no 
amendments  or  changes  allowed  other 
than  those  that  would  enhance  "effec- 
tive administration." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  bring  the  State  statute  up  to 
date,  inasmuch  as  17  years  have  passed 
since  its  enactment.  We  need  to  allow  a 
State  Uhat  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
innovative  approaches  to  health  care 
to  malte  changes  which  better  reflect 
the  needs  of  today's  population  and 
their  employers.  Hawaii  should  not 
have  to  resort  to  back-door  approaches 
in  ordar  to  ensure  basic  health  care  to 
its  citiEens.  My  legislation  will  permit 
the  State  to  address  these  issues  and 
upgrade  its  successful  health  care  pro- 
grams for  the  1990's. 

Today,  Hawaii  has  one  of  the  lowest 
infant  mortality  rates  and  one  of  the 
highest  life  expectancy  rates  in  the  Na- 
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tion. Although  the  incidence  of  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease among  adults  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  States,  the  death  rates  from 
these  diseases  are  lower.  The  substan- 
tial investment  Hawaii  has  made  in  the 
prepaid  health  care  law  has  clearly 
paid  off.  Once  granted  the  flexibility 
that  my  bill  would  provide,  the  Hawaii 
statute  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous concent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  as 
follows: 

S.  590 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  A/ncnca  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.   PREEMPTION    OF   HAWAII    PREPAID 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT. 

Section  514(b)(5)  of  the  Kmp'.oyee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  cf  1974  i29  U.S.C. 
1144ib)(5))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(5)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagrraph 
(B).  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ha- 
waii Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  (Hew.  Rev 
Stat.  §§39a-l  through  393-51 1. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  subsecition  (ai  any 
State  tax  law  relatini?  to  employee  benefit 
plans." 
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By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Danforth,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 

Adams;: 

S.  591.  A  bill  to  require  airbags  for 

certain   newly  manufactured   vehicles: 

to     the     Committee     on     Commerce, 

Science,  and  Transportation. 

HIGHWAY  FATALITY  A.VD  INJfliV  RF.DITTION  AfT 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  my  Commerce  Committee  col- 
leagues. Senators  Danforth  and  Gor- 
ton, and  with  Senator  Ada.ms,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  that 
will  save  thousands  of  lives  each  year 
by  ensuring  that  consumers  who  buy 
passenger  vehicles  will  have  airbags  in 
their  vehicles.  It  is  rare  that  we  have 
that  opportunity  to  literally  save 
many  lives  through  a  simple  legislative 
measure.  The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  has  estimated 
that  up  to  12,000  lives  each  year  can  be 
saved  if  all  cars  have  driver-  and  pas- 
senger-side airbags. 

Airbags  provide  an  important  exam- 
ple of  the  potential  for  enhancing  safe- 
ty through  technology,  and  a  lesson  in 
how  difficult  it  can  be  to  get  that  tech- 
nology to  the  consumer.  Everyone 
agrees  that  people  are  safer  in  cars 
that  have  airbags.  And  we  have  dra- 
matic examples  of  more  and  more  peo- 
ple who  literally  owe  their  lives  to  air- 
bags. 

However,  the  law  is  lagging  behind 
technology.  Current  law  requires  at 
most  that  cars  have  either  automatic 
seatbelts  or  airbags  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  vehicle.  Other  passenger  vehicles- 
including  the  mlnlvans  used  by  many 


families,  small  pickup  trucks,  and 
jeeps— are  not  required  to  have  either 
safety  device,  although  a  rulemaking 
to  consider  such  a  requirement  is  ongo- 
ing. 

We  know  that  automatic  seatbelts 
are  not  as  effective  as  airbags  in  pro- 
tecting people  in  front-end  crashes.  We 
also  know  that  many  automatic  seat- 
be!  ts  are  so  poorly  designed  that  they 
are  often  disconnected.  Airbag- 
equipped  cars  are  unquestionably  safer. 
Moreover,  even  though  automakers 
seem  to  have  become  believers  in  air- 
bags,  without  mandatory  standards  the 
vehicles  that  get  airbags  often  are  only 
the  luxury  models  which  are  not  af- 
fordable for  many  people.  It  is  indefen- 
sible that  a  proven  safety  technology 
as  effective  as  airbags  would  be  avail- 
able only  if  you  can  pay  more  for  your 
car. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  correct  this  problem.  It  will  re- 
quire that  cars  manufactured  after 
September  1,  1995.  have  airbags  in  the 
driver  and  passenger  front  seats.  It  also 
will  require  that  vehicles  such  as  jeeps, 
minivana,  and  small  pickups  have  alr- 
ha-ga  in  the  driver's  side  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  1996.  and  that  they  have  driver- 
and  passenger-side  airbags  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1997. 

Even  though  carmakers  have  said 
they  will  soon  have  airbags  in  most  of 
their  cars  without  this  legislation,  the 
bill  is  careful  to  give  them  several 
years  lead  time  in  case  some  of  them 
need  to  change  some  product  plans. 
And  the  bill  will  ensure  that  the  cur- 
rent laudable  plans  to  provide  airbags 
are  actually  carried  out  in  a  timely 
fashion.  With  respect  to  pickups, 
minivans.  and  jeeps,  the  bill  covers  the 
same  vehicles  addressed  in  NHTSA's 
proposed  rule  to  require  automatic 
seatbelts  or  airbags.  and  uses  the  same 
timetable.  NHTSA's  rule  was  proposed 
over  1  year  ago.  but  is  not  final,  and 
would  not  ensure  that  airbags  are  in 
these  vehicles.  Yet  we  know  that  the 
families  that  use  these  vehicles  would 
be  safer  if  they  had  those  airbags. 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  the  safety  benefits  avail- 
able through  airbags.  For  evidence  of 
this  we  need  look  no  further  than  the 
auto  industry  itself,  which  now  bases 
major  advertising  campaigns  on  its 
willingness  to  provide  airbags.  We 
must  ensure  that  the  positive  move  to- 
ward airbags  continues  at  a  reasonable 
pace,  and  this  legislation  will  do  that. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  giv- 
ing consumers  the  safety  they  want 
and  need. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  Senator  Richard 
Bryan  and  others  in  introducing  the 
Highway  Fatality  and  Injury  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1991,  legislation  to  require 
the  installation  of  airbags  in  all  pas- 
senger cars  and  light  trucks.  Each 
year,  45,000  Americans  die  in  highway 
crashes   and   another   520,000   are   hos- 
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pitalized  with  serious  injuries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation [DOT],  highway  crashes  cost  the 
U.S.  economy  $75  billion  annually. 

The  single  most  important  vehicle 
improvement  we  can  make  to  reduce 
these  fatalities  and  injuries  is  to  re- 
quire airbags  in  all  cars  and  light 
trucks,  which  include  minivans,  four- 
wheel  drives,  and  pickups.  Under  DOT'S 
1984  passive  restraint  rule,  a  car  must 
be  equipped  with  either  airbags  or 
automatic  seatbelts.  Although  either 
option  is  available  to  manufacturers, 
statistics  prove  that  airbags  provide 
superior  protection.  So-called  auto- 
matic seatbelts  have  not  substantially 
increased  belt  use  rates.  These  auto- 
matic belts  can  be  either  manually  op- 
erated or.  in  some  cases,  may  have  mo- 
torized shoulder  harnesses.  A  1989  In- 
surance Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
study  on  nonmotorized  automatic  belts 
found  that  the  automatic  feature  had 
been  disabled  on  one  or  more  belts  in  95 
percent  of  the  new  cars  it  surveyed  in 
dealer  showrooms.  Motorized  auto- 
matic belts  provided  an  automatic 
shoulder  harness,  but  require  the  driv- 
er or  passenger  to  bucklet  the  lapbelt. 
A  report  by  the  Highway  Safety  Re- 
search Center  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  found  that  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  occupants  of  cars  with 
motorized  belts  connected  their  lap 
belts. 

Even  when  a  seatbelt  is  worn,  it  is 
not  as  effective  as  an  airbag.  A  German 
study  assessed  the  effectiveness  of 
automatic  belts  on  more  than  600  pas- 
sengers involved  in  frontal  collisions. 
The  study  found  that,  even  with  auto- 
matic belts.  30.4  percent  of  the  drivers 
suffered  a  head  impact  and  10.6  percent 
suffered  skull-brain  trauma.  The  studv 
also  found  that  28.6  percent  of  the  driv- 
ers sustained  chest  injiu-les. 

In  light  cf  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, safety  experts  agree  that  seat- 
belts  cannot  provide  the  protection 
that  airbags  provide  in  a  severe  crash. 
Even  the  Automotive  News,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Most  'Passive'  Belts 
Are  Actively  Foolish;  Bring  on  the 
Bags,"  has  recognized  that: 

a  not  very  funny  thing  happened  on  the 
way  to  getting-  airbags  in  cars:  a  new  genera- 
tion of  ever-worse  seatbelts.  *  *  *  The  long- 
term  solution  is  air  bags  and  normal  three- 
point  belts.  Fortunately,  buyers  now  want 
bags.  •  *  *  Everybody  should  hurry  it  up.  The 
sham-passive  belts  will  be  a  short-lived,  un- 
fortunate footnote  in  the  history  of  car  safe- 
ty. 

In  contrast  to  automatic  belts,  air- 
bags  have  been  a  great  success.  State 
Farm  Insurance  Co.  has  been  tracking 
the  experience  of  its  policyholders  with 
airbag-equipped  cars.  In  all  but  3  out  of 
2,199  accidents  in  which  the  airbag  de- 
ployed, the  drivers  survived.  In  Mis- 
souri alone,  90  State  Farm  policy- 
holders have  been  saved  from  death  or 
more  serious  injuries  by  airbags. 

Examples  of  crashes  of  vehicles 
equipped   with  airba«:s  eliminate  any 
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doubt  regarding  their  lifesaving  \aiue. 
On  August  31,  1990,  an  air-bag-equipped 
Chevrolet  Camaro  slammed  into  a  tree 
in  Meridian,  MS.  The  driver  walked 
away  from  the  accident  even  though 
police  said  the  car  was  traveling  50 
mph  when  it  hit  the  tree.  On  March  12, 
1990.  two  air-bag-equipped  Chrvsler 
Lebarons  collided  head  on  in  Culpeper 
County,  VA.  The  vehicles  were  de- 
stroyed, but  the  drivers  walked  away 
with  minor  bruises.  In  the  summer  of 
1989.  in  Lancaster  County.  VA,  the 
driver  of  a  Chrysler  Lebaron  convert- 
ible with  an  airbag  sur-ived  a  head-jn. 
80-mph  closing  speed  crash  with  a  full- 
s'?ed  station  wagon.  In  another  arri- 
dent  2  ye-.rf  ago,  an  13-year  oid  d.iv?r 
from  Lee,  \H,  survived  a  50-mph  crash 
into  a  large  tree  stump  tecause  he  was 
driving  an  air-bag  equipped  Dodge  Day- 
tona.  In  July  of  1989,  in  the  mountains 
outside  of  Boise,  ID,  the  Lincoln  Con- 
tinental driven  by  the  parents  of 
newswoman  Kathleen  Sullivan  flev;  off 
the  road.  Thf  c?r  flew  58  feet  in  the  air 
before  landing  on  its  roof.  Local  noiiee 
and  DOT  officials  said  the  couple  jur- 
vived  the  crash  because  their  Continen- 
tal had  driver-  and  passonger-side  aii- 
bagb. 

DOT  has  estimated  that  the  general 
avail.ability  o<"  r  irbags  in  passen^e 
cars  could  prevent  t>.000  latalitips  annu- 
ally. Abouc  40  percent  o'all  1991  model 
cars  will  na'-e  driver-side  airbags.  Un- 
fortunately, to  date,  very  few  small 
cars  have  been  equipped  with  airbags. 
This  omission  means  that  the  ai  -eady 
existing  difference  i.i  faialicy  rates  be- 
tween small  ?nd  large  cars  will  expand. 
Moreover,  only  a  few  li;:ht  truck  niod- 
elz  have  airbag.'-. 

Our  legislation  wouk'  eliiPinate  some 
of  these  safety-  gaps.  It  requires  ill  pas- 
stnge  •  cars  manufactured  on  or  aiter 
•Septembe.-  1.  lf*9o.  to  have  both  driver- 
and  nassenger-side  airoags.  In  addition, 
family  vehicles,  sucn  as  mirivans 
four-wheel  drives,  and  small  cickups 
m.anufacturod  after  September  1.  ly96 
must  have  ariver-side  airbags.  and 
those  mant.factured  after  September  1. 
1997.  must  have  bocn  driver-  and  nas- 
senger-side airbags. 

For  many  years.  Lee  lacocca  opposed 
ail  bags.  lacocca  now  .says.  "Som.e 
things  you  wait  for.  Some  things  you 
don't.  Minivans  wicn  airbags.  You 
don't  wait."  I  agree.  I  think  the  .Amer- 
ican public  'nas  .vaited  long  enough  tor 
air'cags  in  minivars  and  every  other 
type  of  passenger  veliir-ie.  It  is  time  W3 
iiad  them.  I  urge  r.iy  colleague;;  to  Join 
me  in  supprrting  this  lifesaving  legis- 
lation. 

.Vir.  GORTON.  M^  Presiaent.  I  arn 
pleased  to  join  with  rnv  good  friends 
and  cclieaguos,  SO'iator  Bkvan  and 
Senator  D.-_nfcrth.  in  introduting  a 
'ciil  to  mandate  airo^.g^  iii  all  nev,-  cars 
•icld  in  che  Unites  States.  I  have  been 
a  l.^ngtime  proponent  of  airbags  having 
coauthored  a  oill  with  Senatoi  D.a.v- 
FORTH   in   1981   and   1983   which   would 


have  given  tax  incentives  to  manufac- 
turers to  equip  cars  with  airbags. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
today  would  mandate  that  by  Septem- 
ber 1.  1995,  all  new  passenger  cars  sold 
in  the  United  States  would  be  equipped 
with  airbags  in  both  the  driver's  and 
passenger's  sides.  It  would  also  require 
all  new  ligh^  trucks,  jeeps,  and 
mini%aiis  to  have  driver's  side  airbags 
by  Sept2moer  l.  1996,  and  both 
passenger-  and  driver's-side  airbr.gs  a 
year  later. 

Present  rules  require  automobile 
manufacturers  to  install  air'cags  or  an- 
other passive  restraint  system  to  pro- 
tect tne  driver  in  the  event  of  a  head- 
on  Colli  iion.  Aporoximaieiy  '10  percent 
of  all  n^'v  car.-3  have  airbr.fe's.  Some 
manufacturers.  Euch  as  Chrvsler.  made 
a  decision  to  provide  driver-side  air- 
bagf  as  standard  equipmer.t  in  all  their 
new  1Jf9  cars.  Other  manufacturers 
cho$e  to  compl/  with  the  'aw  by  using 
either  motorized  or  .lonmotorized  seat- 
'oelte.  While  data  on  the  ne  .v  passive  re- 
straint systems  is  still  being  compiled, 
the  preliminary  results  are  overwhelm- 
ing Air'oags  are  enormously  effective 
in  saving  lives  and  reducir.g  serious  in- 
.-u'i  s  "'ra-orturately,  the  other  passive 
.-ystr■^i.-^  are  rot  very  eftc'ctive.  The 
■v a;^t  majority  ox  motorized  and  non- 
moCori-'.e.i  ocat  beltt;  are  either  discon- 
nected or  are  oeing  used  improperly. 
Maijy  oeople  who  have  purchased  cars 
Witt  "-he  new  motorized  shoulaer  belts 
are  lailing  to  connect  the  lapbelt. 
AuQomatic  beirs  seems  to  give  pas- 
senjters  a  fal.se  sense  ot  becurity  result- 
ing in  seriocs  injuries  vhen  people 
slid:  undo"  the  shoulder  beits  because 
thc:r  iapbo't  is  unbuckled. 

It  1984.  in  the  p^sbive  restraint  rule, 
the  Depaitment  o^  Transportation  -js^i- 
maicd  that  if  airoags  v/ere  generally 
ava  lable  in  all  cars,  8.000  lives  a  year 
wov  Id  ne  caveu.  Thousands  of  othsrs 
VJ0\.  L'j.  be  saved  from  serious  inju^'icp. 

S')me  of  us  in  th°  Congress  fought 
Ion  :  and  hard  duidng  the  early  198C"s  to 
get  airbags  'n  cars.  I  regiet  that  we 
wer?  only  partially  successful.  Today.  J 
hop  ^  th;:"  fight  will  be  easier.  Consum- 
ers ire  hearing  about  terrible  accidents 
in  '  -nich  ca.rs  are  dEm-olished,  yet  the 
drii  er  wUks  away  virtually  unP'jatned. 
Sor  le  01  the  auto  manutf.cturers  have 
alr<  \dy  recognized  that  more  and  more 
peo  3ie  are  making  buying  decisions 
has  ;d  upon  the  ?vailabi'ity  of  life-sav- 
ing ai''bags.  Many  of  them  have  already 
dec  ded  to  du..  a.rbags  in  cars  more 
rapi  dly  than  rhe  mandated  targets  cf 
our  bill.  I  conipiinisnt  tnc-^e  cjmpai'ies 
and  challenge  the  other  auto  manufac- 
tur  jrs,  ?s  well  as  the  light  truck  manu- 
fac  urers,  t"^  get  or.  board  and  supoort 
thii  v.'orthy  goal. 

I^r.  ADM\IC..  Mr.  Preciaent.  I  am 
pro '.a  to  jjiii  Senators  BR"!iAf,  D/vN- 
FOP  m.  and  Gortcn  in  introducing 
tcda>  the  Highway  Fatality  t;nd  Injury 
Reduccion  Act  of  1991.  I  believe  strong- 
ly In  the  effectiveness  of  airbags  as  a 


means  of  reducing  the  millions  of  traf- 
fic injuries  and  fatalities  that  occoi  on 
our  roads  and  highways  each  year. 

One  of  my  first  priorities  as  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  was  to  require 
the  m^andatory  installation  of  airbags 
in  private  automobiles  by  1981.  Unfor- 
tunately, President  Reagan  revoked 
that  standard,  before  it  could  be  imple- 
mented. 

With  this  legislation,  wc  have  com.e 
full  circle  back  to  my  original  position. 
T  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  which  will  mandate 
tnis  lifesaving  technology  in  all  pas- 
senger as  well  as  other  t>pes  of  vehi- 
cles. 

As  I  turn  on  my  TV  and  .-ee  Lee  Ta- 
cocca  using  airbags  to  sell  cars,  I  can't 
help  but  smile  as  J  recall  the  arpu 
ments  against  mandatoiy  airbag  in- 
stallation made  by  the  auto  industry 
at  that  crucial  moment  bac'K  in  the 
1970's. 

The  industry  argued  that  safety 
.vouldn't  sell  automobiles.  They  argued 
that  3he  airbag  technology  simply 
couldn't  work.  And  they  argued  that 
the  co$ts  of  t'ae  airbags  would  drive 
consumers  away  from  tne  market. 

Today  we  know  these  arguments  are 
ba-selesB,  and  I'm  grateful  that  in  1977, 
when  I  was  under  prcssuxe  to  reverse 
my  ruling,  the  Senate  backed  mv  posi- 
tion, .^t  that  crucial  moment,  ihe  Sen- 
ate vor,ed  in  favor  oi  airbag.s. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  taking  the  lead 
in  builcling  upon  the  record  1  initiated 
more  than  a  decade  ago  as  Secretary  of 
Trai->sr)ortation.  The  Hi.ghway  Fatality 
and  Injury  Reduction  Act  cf  1991  re 
quir'^s  driver  and  passen-Ter  side  air- 
bags  '4  aU  passenger  cars  by  Sepcem- 
oer  19U5.  The  bill  also  requires  driver 
side  airbags  in  vans,  .small  pickups  and 
Jeens   ir.anm'actured    a^'ter    Seotember 

1996.  aijd  driver  anu  passengj'  side  air- 
bags  for  these  vehicleo  after  September 

1997.  J 

The  iiat'o.iai  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
AdminlstiTtioii  es.ir'.ates  thrf.t  ud  to 
1?.,000  lives  could  be  sav  ;d  each  year  by 
impienjenting  this  law.  TIlp.  approx'- 
matei^l  $200  per  car  it  will  cost  to 
inlcud^  airoags  is  a  small  price  when 
coinpatad  to  the  savings  in  human  life 
this  lefrislat'on  will  bring  aoout.  The 
auto  Industry  is  Ur.ally  o..  the  nght 
trr.ck.  it's  long  past  time  for  this  legis 
lation. 


ly  Mr.  SHELBY  (^o.  hanself.  Mr. 
Tm'K.mo.nd,  ana  i\ir.  HOLi,i\'Gs): 
S.  592.  ^  bill  to  ameiid  the  Sol'd 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  grant  Slatjs  the 
autnorlty  to  refeuiat2  che  interstate 
disposal  of  hazardous,  waste  ana  goIiq 
wr,.ste;]to  the  Committer  on  Erviron- 
m.ent  ajnd  Public  Works. 

H.\Z.\KiDOUS  AND  SOLID  V  AST-v  Mri.if  jV^JENT 

I  ACT 

•  Mr.  ^HELBY.   Mr    President    i  ri^e 
today    to    introrluce    legislation    that 
would  greatly  euhance  the  St;ite's  abii 
ity    to   address   substantively   ar.d   re- 
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sponsibly  its  hazardous  and  solid  waste 
problem.  I  introduced  similar  legrisla- 
tion  during  the  101st  Congress  because 
I  realized  that  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative  in  granting  to  States  the  au- 
thority to  manage  hazardous  and  solid 
waste.  The  disposal  of  hazardous  and 
solid  waste  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  environmental  issues  of  the 
1990's.  and  it  should  be  obvious  to  all  of 
us  that  what  we  are  doing  now  is  not 
working. 

States  must  have  a  say  in  determin- 
ing what  hazardous  and  solid  wastes 
come  into  their  boundaries— we  want 
to  be  able  to  regulate  and  control  the 
How  of  waste  that  is  transported  on  our 
highways  and  railways  to  be  treated, 
stored,  cr  disposed  of  in  our  States.  My 
bill  is  designed  to  give  States  a  voice 
in  determining  these  important  .mat- 
ters. 

I  have  come  before  this  body  several 
times  in  the  past  2'2  years  to  express 
my  concerns  regarding  hazardous 
waste.  Each  year,  the  volume  of  haz- 
ardous waste  grows  as  disposal  capac- 
ity shrinks.  The  most  recent  Federal 
data  available  indicate  that  270  million 
tons  of  hazardous  waste  is  generated  m 
the  United  States  each  ye.ar.  Industries 
dispose  of  hazardous  waste  wherever 
they  can  find  an  approved  facility  and 
that  often  is  in  another  State.  You  erd 
up  having  roughly  700  million  pounds 
of  hazardous  waste  traveling  between 
States.  The  potential  for  accidents  and 
spills  is  simply  too  great. 

The  Superfund  Removal  Program  has 
approved  23  sites  across  the  country  lor 
the  disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  The 
mo.^t  recent  statistics  available  from 
the  EPA  to  determine  the  total  hazard- 
ous waste  disposed  of  in  the  removal 
program,  are  through  March  1.  1989. 

Between  1984  and  March  1,  1989.  94.868 
tons  of  hazardous  waste  have  been  dis- 
posed of  nationwide  through  the 
Superfund  Removal  Program.  During 
this  period,  38.163  tons  of  this  hazard- 
ous waste  have  been  sent  to  the  chem 
waste  m.anagement  facility  in  Emelle. 
AL.  That  represents  40  percent  of  all 
hazardous  waste  that  has  been  disposed 
of  nationwide  through  the  Superfund 
Removal  Program  between  1984  when 
the  program  began,  and  March  1,  1989. 

Another  17  percent  of  all  hazardous 
waste  that  has  been  disposed  of  nation- 
v/ide  through  the  Superfund  Removal 
Program  between  1984  and  March  1. 
1989,  has  been  sent  to  the  GSX  facilitv 
in  Pinewood,  SC.  This  means  that  57 
percent  of  all  hazardous  waste  nation- 
wide processed  through  the  Superfund 
Removal  Program  during  this  period 
went  to  two  facilities  in  region  rv— 
E:melle  in  Alabama  and  GSX  in  South 
Carolina. 

These  two  facilities  are  obviously  re- 
ceiving a  disproportionate  amount  of 
the  Nation's  hazardous  waste.  For  the 
record,  EPA  Region  IV  is  comprised  of 
eight  States— Alabama,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 


lina, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
Consequently,  if  only  two  facilities  in 
region  IV  received  57  percent  of  all  the 
hazardous  waste  nationwide  processed 
through  the  Superfund  Removal  Pro- 
gram, it  simply  means  that  hazardous 
waste  has  been  coming  from  great  dis- 
tances to  be  disposed  of  in  region  IV, 
^  Mr.  President.  I  say  that  it  is  not  fair 
that  two  facilities  in  region  IV  should 
bear  the  brunt  of  actions  of  genera- 
tions of  consuming  Americans.  We 
have  all  benefited  from  '--arious  indus- 
trial proces.ses— the  byproducts  of 
which  are  polluting  our  water,  con- 
taminating our  soil,  and  poisoning  our 
air. 

It  is  even  more  unfair  that  a  few  fa- 
cilities should  receive  such  large 
amounts  of  hazardous  waste  when  you 
consider  that  many  of  the  exporting 
States  are  not  in  compliance  with  the 
19i>6  Superfund  law.  This  Fede.^al  law 
requires  each  State  to  assure  that  it 
has  sufficient  disposal  capacity  for  its 
hazardous  waste  for  20  years.  If  a  State 
fails  to  meet  the  capacity  assurance  re- 
quirements. EPA  is  to  withhold  all 
Superfund  cleanup  m.oney  from  the 
State. 

Clearly,  the  purpose  of  the  Superfund 
law  is  to  encourage  States  to  site  their 
own  hazardous  waste  facilities.  The  law 
is  not  working,  however,  because  EPA 
has  failed  to  invoke  sanctions  against 
noncomplying  States.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  EPA  is  considering 
drafting  milder  penalties  for  States 
failing  to  develop  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  because  the  agency  be- 
lieves the  law  is  too  harsh.  Obviously, 
the  Superfund  law  is  becoming  a  farce 
while  States  like  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina  continue  to  import  other 
States'  hazardous  waste,  disproportion- 
ately. Congress  must  do  something  to 
correct  this  situation. 

Although  1  have  not  been  as  vocal  on 
solid  waste  issues.  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned. As  landfills  across  the  country 
fill  to  capacity.  States  must  find  a  way 
to  handle  their  garbage.  A  recent  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  [EPA] 
study  indicates  that  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  growth  in  the  amount  of 
solid  waste  generated:  180  million  tons 
of  solid  waste  is  produced  annually: 
each  individual  in  the  U.S.  produces 
about  4  pounds  of  trash  daily:  and  by 
the  year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  solid  waste  generated  will 
increase  to  more  than  192  million  tons 
a  year. 

Presentlv.  the  U.S.  disposes  of  most 
of  its  solid  waste  in  landfills— only 
about  11  percent  is  recycled  and  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  is  incinerated. 
It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  find  new 
sites  for  landfills  because  of  public  op- 
position and  environmental  risks  asso- 
ciated with  such  landfills.  Due  to  this 
not-in-my-backyard  syndrome,  the  dis- 
posal of  solid  waste,  which  was  once 
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thought  to  be  only  a  local  concern,  has 
become  a  national  crisis. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  landfill 
space  many  States  have  sought  to 
solve  their  solid  waste  problem  by  ship- 
ping their  waste  to  other  States.  Re- 
cent Congressional  Research  Service 
[CRS]  data  indicate  that  the  following 
States  export  their  garbage  to  other 
States:  New  Jersey  exports  5.250.000 
tons.  New  York  exports  2.000.000  tons, 
Pennsylvania  exports  1,500.000  tons, 
Missouri  exports  i. 500,000  tons.  District 
of  Columbia  exports  700,000  tons,  Mas- 
sachusetts exports  600.000  tons,  and 
California  exports  200.000  tons. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment Committee  in  July  1989.  the 
National  Waste  Management  Associa- 
tion reported  that  about  15  million 
tons  of  solid  waste  moved  in  Interstate 
Co.-nmerce  in  1989.  Forty-three  States 
participated  in  Interstate  Commerce  of 
solid  waste. 

I  am,  Kure  that  you  remember  the  3- 
month  journey  of  the  New  York  barge 
during  the  spring  of  1987  that  could  not 
find  a  place  tc  unload  its  garbage.  I 
think  that  the  New  York  garba^-e  barge 
going  from  port  to  port  seeking  a  dis- 
posal site  vividly  depicts  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing. 

In  addition  to  the  not-in-my-back- 
yard attitude  causing  problems  in  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste,  there  is  yet  an- 
other, even  greater  dilemma.  Pending 
EP.A.  regulations  on  solid  waste  land- 
fills will  result  in  substantial  increases 
In  the  cost  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  such  facilities  and  could  result 
in  the  closing  of  many  existing  land- 
fills. The  closing  of  these  facilities  ob- 
viously win  make  a  bad  situation 
worse  when  j-ou  consider  that  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  all  solid  waste  is 
disposed  in  landfills. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  be  beneficial  in  solving  the 
hazardous  and  solid  waste  disposal 
problem.  The  bill  would  require  that 
States  take  responsibility  for  the  solid 
and  hazardous  waste  generated  within 
their  borders,  either  individually  or  in 
regional  compacts  by  demonstrating 
the  capacity  to  handle  such  waste  for 
20  years.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
allow  States  to  impose  differential  fees 
on  imports  of  hazardous  and  solid 
waste  to  provide  economic  incentives 
to  accept  waste.  Finally,  when  a  State 
has  developed  a  20-year  management 
plan  to  handle  its  hazardous  and  solid 
waste,  the  State  would  be  able  to  place 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  hazard- 
ous and  solid  waste  transported  into 
the  State  for  disposal  purposes. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.  Each  State  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  waste  it  generates. 
When  a  State  has  accepted  its  respon- 
sibility and  developed  a  20-year  plan  to 
handle  its  waste,  the  State's  plan  must 
not  be  rendered  useless  because  of  en- 
croachm^ent  by  out-of-State  waste. 
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My  bill  focuses  the  attention  needed 
for  the  safe  and  effective  management 
of  hazardous  and  solid  waste.  Congiess 
must  take  the  initiative  in  resolving 
the  Nation's  waste  disposal  problem  re- 
alist'.cally  to  prevent  future  threats  to 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  592 

3t  it  enpcted  by  the  Sennte  anC  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Anerica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHOHT  Tm £. 

This  Act  may  be  citea  r^s  the  "Hazaruous 
and  Solid  Waste  Manatjemen^  Act  of  199;". 
SEC.  2.  INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  AND  DIS- 
POSAL OF  HAZARDOUS  WAST*). 

(ai  In  GENER.fL.— Subtitle  C  of  t.ie  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  .\ct  (42  U.S.C.  6921  ?t  seq.  t  is 
amended  by  adding;  at  the  end  the  fcliowing 
new  section. 

•SEC.  3021.  INTERSTATE  TRANSPOKTAT30N  .t.VD 
TREATMENT.  STORAGF.  AND  DIS- 
POSAL OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE. 

"Any  State  that  has  jntered  into,  a  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  with  .,ae 
President  pursiiant  to  section  i04icii9'  of  ;he 
Comptehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  19e0  (42 
U.S.C.  9604(0  1(9)!  may  impose  a  fee  on.  or 
place  limitations  on  the  amount  of,  hazard- 
ous waste  that  is  tr-^nsporfa  into  .he  State 
for  purpose?  of  treatment,  .-torage.  or  dis- 
posal, incluiang— 

"■(i)  a  proLibition  on  the  tra;;sportation 
in'o  such  State  of  ail  hazardous  waste  origi- 
natiiig  from  other  States; 

■■i2i  a  prohbition  on  pa.ticular  typss  of 
hazardous  waste:  and 

'•(3)  the  levy.np  of  fees  on  haza.-dojs  wi.ste 
'■■r  transporters  oi  ;iaz<irdoas  waste  that  dil- 
ferentiate  rates  o"  ot^er  ac-pects  of  payment 
on  the  baois  of  waote  orig'n.". 

■•(b^  TECHNICAL  A.MLNDME.NT.  The  table  of 
contrpts  for  subtule  C  tcontaired  :n  section 
IWJl  1  is  f  mended  by  a  Min?  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  it3m: 

■■Sec.  302i  Interstate  transpctation  and 
trtatment,  storate.  and  dii- 
posal  of  hazaidous  wasce.  ". 

JEC.  3.  LNTERS-IATF  TPANSPORT\nON  AND  DIS- 
PC-AL  Of  SOUL  W'STE. 

••ia>  In  Ge.nf.r^l.— Subt:.;e  n  of  tll3  Solid 
Wasts  Disposal  Act  (42  U.SC.  6941  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  addmfr  r.t  the  end  the  foUowlnp 
new  section: 

-fiFC.  401  i.  INTERSTATE  TRA-NSPORTATICN  \S[, 
TREATMENT,  STORAGE  AND  DIS- 
•H^SAL  OF  SOUD  WASIE 

'■(E)  STATE  Plan.— ,  1)  Each  SoO.te  shall  pre- 
pare a  plan  in  accoraar.ce  with  this  section 
for  the  .nanagement  ;n  the  3.'\te  of  all  solid 
waste  K'Jnerated  in  the  .State.  The  rlan  shall 
cover  a  20-year  period  and  shall  provide  that 
the  State,  either  by  itse;f  or  in  cooperation 
wi'h  other  S'ates  in  a  compact  — 

••(A)  shiU  iientif;  the  amount  of  solid 
waste  by  waste  type  that  Is  rearonably  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  in  th?  State  or  ac- 
cepted from  anotntr  State  fo*-  treatment, 
storage,  or  dlsposa'  in  the  State  during  the 
n3xt  2u  years; 

"■(P)  shall  establish  a  p'-ocess  to  assure  the 
availability  of  facilities  *-ith  adequate  ca- 
pacity to  treat  (through  recycling  or  otner 
treatment),  store,  or  dispose  of  such  am.ount 


of  solid  waste  in  a  manner  that  is  protective 
of  hjman  health  and  the  environment;  and 

"iC!  shall  identify  the  volume?  of  waste 
pianoed  to  be  reduced  through  soi^rce  reduc- 
tion and  recycling. 

■■I 2"!  The  plan  may  include  provisions  for 
treacment,  storage  or  disposal  outside  the 
State  of  solid  waste  generated  in  the  State 
only  if  the  State  determines  that  "^ne  State 
Joes  not  have,  and  cannot  aevelop  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  the  'andfill  ^t 
other  capacity  to  handle  the  treatment,  stor- 
age, cr  disposal  of  such  waste  in  the  State.  If 
such  out-of-State  waste  treatment,  storage. 
r.r  disposal  ;s  includef'  in  the  plan,  the  plan 
shall  pro'-lde  for  the  establishment  of  such 
enfoiv;ement  mechanisms  as  ma,\  be  nec- 
essar:.-  to  prevent  the  out-cf-State  treat- 
ment;, storage,  or  disposal  of  waste  in 
arrounts  'hat  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
pr3v|iiod  for  in  the  plan. 

■•i3)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  -of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
.administrator  shall  promultate  regulations 
10  carry  oi't  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall'  include  such  criteria  for  approval  of 
Diana  as  the  Administrator  considers  nec- 
essa•■^■. 

•■I 4)  .\ot  later  than  12  m.onths  after  regula- 
tions! are  promuigat'-d  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, iflach  .State  shall  prepare  a  plan  as  re- 
quirafi  under  paragraph  di  and  --ubinit  such 
plan  J;o  the  .-vdm.inistrator  for  approval. 

■■(b^  APPROVAi.  oy  Plan.— Upon  receipt  of  a 
plan  !j';-om  a  Stata  under  subjection  (ai.  the 
Admtnistrator  shall  evaluate  the  plan  anii 
shall lapprove  or  disapprove  the  plan. 

•■(c  Prohibition  on  Actions  Not  :n  ac- 
cord, iNCE  With  Plan.— Upon  approval  of  a 
plan  "or  a  State,  treatment,  stcage.  or  dis- 
posal o*'  solid  waste  in  the  State  in  a  manner 
ot'iei  "^han  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plan   s  prohi>^ited. 

••(di  State  Permits. -Upon  approvp.l  of  a 
plan  for  a  State,  tht  State  shall  establish  a 
perm  t  program  under  which  ^he  State  shall 
issue  permits  to  .'aci:iti:?s  m  tne  State  that 
comj  ly  with  all  applicable  requirements  of 
the  <  pproved  plan  (including  protection  o'' 
huni  ."  health  and  the  environment)  and 
with  all  applicable  requirempnts  of  Siate 
law.  fVfter  the  establishmert  of  such  a  per- 
mit :  rogram  in  a  State,  the  transportation 
of  so  id  waste  for  treatment  (i.icluding  recy- 
c'.iig  and  incineration).  &to"age,  "i  disposal, 
or  ti  ;anging  for  such  trensportation.  treat- 
ment storage,  or  disposa',  at  any  facility 
that  las  not  been  issued  i  per.nlt  Is  r.rohib- 
ited, 

•'le  ST.^TE  AUTHORtrV  TO  HESTRICT  AC- 
CEPT NCE  or  Sol  u  Waste  Oftginating  in 
Ot.hh  I  States.— Ill  Subject  to  ppragraph  (2). 
any  'tate  that  has  an  ppproved  plan  under 
'his  lectlon  miy  impose  a  fee  on,  or  place 
limit  itions  on  ..he  amount  of.  solid  waste 
that  Is  transported  into  the  Gtate  for  pur- 
poses of  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal. 
Inclu  liiig— 

'■(A  1  a  prohibition  on  the  transportation 
into  uch  State  of  all  solid  waste  orig-jnating 
from  :)ther  States; 

'■(E)  a  prohib'tlon  on  certain  types  of 
vast!  .  such  as  medical  waste;  and 

■■(C)  the  levying  of  fees  on  solid  waste  or 
trins  porters  of  solid  waste  that  differentiate 
rates  or  other  aspects  of  payment  on  the 
basis  of  v/aste  origin. 

"(■'.  Tne  a-uthority  under  paragraph  (li 
may  fca  u^ed  only  if  Che  plan  of  i-i.e  State  jus- 
tifleai  tht  imposition  oi  such  a  limitation  or 
prohi|t:)ition  on  ,he  basis  Oi'  lack  of  capacity 
in  such  State  to  hant'le  the  treatment,  stor- 
age. Or  Qisposal  of  soiid  wes'e  generated  in 
sucn  Btate. 


■•(f)  BlECORDKEEPINO  REQUIREMENT!?.— (1) 
Any  perjon  who  transports  any  quantity  of 
solid  watte  in  excess  of  1(X)  pounds  from  one 
State  to  another  State  for  purposes  of  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  in  the  other  State 
shall  register  with  both  th3  Administrator 
and  with  the  State  in  which  the  solid  waste 
will  be  treated,  stored,  or  disposed  of. 

'■(2)  Each  shipment  of  waste  descrlbea  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  transported  only  to  a 
facility  with  a  permit  ui.der  a  State  permit 
program  estab'ished  under  subsection  (d). 

■■(3)  Each  shipm';nt  of  wasto  described  in 
paragraph  'li  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
manifest;  form.  At  a  minimum,  the  manifest 
form  shaJl  include  the  following  informacion: 
'(A)  ITie  name  and  address  of  the  trans- 
porter. 

■(B)  llie  name  and  adiress  of  the  genera- 
tor of  the  waste  being  transported. 

■•(C)  A  description  of  the  type  cf  solid 
wast*"  belnr  transpoited. 

•■(Di  The  quantity  of  v/aste  being  trans- 
ported. Including  the  number  and  type  of 
containers, 

■■(El  The  name  and  address  of  the  factllt.v 
designated  to  receive  the  waste, 

■■(F)  Siich  other  Information  as  the  Adrnin- 
is,,rator  tr  the  State  may  require  by  regula- 
tion,       ' 

■■i4i  Tlie  manifest  form  snal'  be  kept  at  the 
tac'l*ty  at  which  tiis  sol'd  waste  is  received. 
Such  forms  shall  be  available  for  inspection 
P'lrsuant;  to  subjection  (g). 

■ig)  -WTHORlTi^  To  Lnspect— il)  For  pur- 
poses of  r-nforcing  the  provisions  of  this  sec 
tion  any  person  who  generates,  transports, 
treats,  stores,  disposes  of.  or  otherwise  han- 
dles solid  waste  shall,  upon  request  of  any  of- 
ficer, errtployee  or  representative  of  the  Ea- 
vironmeatal  Protection  Agency  or  of  a 
St.'^te— 

•  (A)  fUrnish  information  relatinf,'  to  such 
waste:  aju 

■'(Bi  parmiu  such  officer,  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative to  have  acciss  to,  and  to  copy, 
all  reconds  rf  such  person  relstinr;  to  such 
waste. 

■■(2)  Fijr  purF:ses  of  i'nplem.eat-ng  the  u,.i- 
thority  cjf  this  subs"ctio:i.  ;u^h  oficers.  em- 
ployees, ird  r3preseiicai,iv-es  may  enter  at 
reasonable  timics  any  establishment  or  other 
pi  ice  where  solia  waste  is  or  may  na'-e  b^en 
treated,  j  stored,  disposed  of.  or  otnerwise 
hant'led  find  to  inspect  and  obtain  sam.ples 
from  an:j  lerson  of  any  such  'vaste  or  o."  ar.y 
container  or  laoe'  for  scch  waste, 

"(h)  EiF-3Rc::MtNT.— A  State  that  f^lls  to 
subm.it  d  plan  uader  subsecticn  lai,  or  falls 
to  have  iuch  c'an  approver  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, sjiali  be  iiable  to  the  United  States 
for  a  jii.'ii;  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5.()<I0  for  each  such  violatlcii  Each  dav 
such  a  vi(olat!'in  continues  shfli  constitute  a 
separate  violation. 

"(il  SutriTLE  C  Haz.'..hdcl-s  Waste.— Noth- 
ing in  thjs  section  shah  apply  to  any  hazard- 
ous wasa  ■;ub:ecl  to  th.?  provisions  of  sub- 
title C  of  tnis  />ct,'^ 

(o)Tf:c|:NiCAL  Amenp.v~nt.— Section  IIOI  of 
the  SoliJ  Waste  Disposr  1  Aci,  's  amended  in 
the  tablg  of  contents  by  ir.S(ir.,ir<r  .iitet  the 
item  reljtinT  to  sectiOL  2008  tne  following 
new  I'terrl: 

■■Sec.  40(10.  TntcTstate  transportaiicn  and 
treatm.ent.  stc-.'ge  and  dis- 
posal of  .:ol!d  waste.".  * 

Mi.  HOLiINGG  Mr.  President,  coday 
I  join  with  my  iistinguished  friend 
from  Alabama.  Senator  SH^iLi'^'.  and 
my  coDeagrue  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Thuhmond  in  introducing  the 
Hazardous   and   Solid   Waste    Manage- 
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ment  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation.  Mr 
President,  will  give  States  the  author- 
ity they  need  to  address  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  their  hazardous  waste  and 
solid  waste  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  took  a  first  stab  at 
addressing  the  problem  of  hazardous 
waste  management  with  passage  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  This  law  required  each 
State  to  submit  and  gain  approval  for  a 
capacity  assurance  plan  with  regard  to 
its  hazardous  waste.  These  plans  were 
to  demonstrate  each  State's  ability  to 
adequately  treat  and  dispose  of  all  haz- 
ardous waste  generated  within  its  bor- 
ders over  a  20-year  period.  States  could 
enter  into  agreements  with  other 
States.  An  enforcement  provision  was 
included  in  the  law  which  allowed  EPA 
to  cut  off  Superfund  money  to  States 
which  failed  to  submit  a  capacity  as- 
surance plan. 

On  paper,  this  law  appeared  to  have 
teeth  because  States  surely  would  not 
risk  losing  funds  for  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  by  refusing  to  provide  a  capac- 
ity assurance  plan.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  law  is  only  as  strong  as  its  en- 
forcement, and  EPA  has  refused  to  en- 
force Federal  law  by  means  of  termi- 
nating Superfund  grants  to  delinquent 
States. 

Complying  States  have  tried  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  at  the  State  level  by 
refusing  to  receive  hazardous  waste 
from  noncomplying  States.  The  Fed- 
eral courts,  hcvever,  have  ruled  tnat 
this  is  in  violation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  clause.  Basically,  what  is 
happening,  Mr.  President,  is  that  on 
the  one  hand.  EPA  refuses  to  do  its  job, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
courts  will  not  allow  individual  States 
to  fto  the  job  that  EPA  should  be  doing. 
This  bill  addresses  this  catch-22  bind  in 
which  complying  States  find  them- 
selves. 

The  management  of  nonhazardous 
solid  waste  likewise  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem facing  m.ost  States  today.  Again 
most  States  are  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  address  this  problem  respon- 
sibly, while  other  States  have  re- 
sponded by  shipping  their  solid  waste 
to  other  States.  Out  uf  fight,  out  of 
mind. 

We  must  do  better  than  this  hap- 
hazard, inefficient,  inconsistent  ap- 
proach to  Che  problem  of  waste  man- 
agement. The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  requires  States  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  hazardous  and 
solid  waste  generated  within  their  bor- 
ders. They  may  tackle  the  problem  in- 
dividually or  by  forming  federally  rec- 
ognized regional  compacts.  Each  State 
or  regional  compact  must  demonstrate 
a  capacity  to  handle  its  waste  for  20 
years.  Once  a  State  has  an  approved  20- 
year  plan,  then  it  will  be  legally  enti- 
tled to  place  limitations  and  or  fees  on 
hazardous  and  solid  waste  transported 
into  the  State. 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  accomplishes 
three  things.  First,  it  requires,  once 
again,  that  every  State  address  its 
waste  problems.  Since  EPA  has  refused 
to  enforce  current  law,  many  States 
just  haven't  gotten  serious  about  de- 
veloping management  plans.  Second, 
the  fee  structure,  which  allows  comply- 
ing States  to  charge  noncomplying 
States  for  the  treatment,  handling,  or 
disposal  of  the  latter's  waste,  adds  a 
means  of  enforcement  less  severe  than 
cutting  off  Superfund  money,  but  none- 
theless strong  enough  to  ensure  com- 
pliance. Most  importantly,  this  bill  al- 
lows the  complying  State  which  has 
acted  responsibly  to  refuse  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  States  that  refuse  to 
do  their  part. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  have 
borne  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  in  dealing  with  hazardous 
waste.  Of  the  waste  that  has  been  dis- 
posed of  nationwide  57  percent  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Superfund  waste  removal 
program  ended  up  in  our  two  States, 
largely  because  EPA  has  refused  to 
force  other  States  to  comply.  It  is 
EPA's  view  that  cutting  off  Superfund 
money  would  be  detrimental  to  the  en- 
vironment. Well,  Mr.  President,  just  as 
detrimental  to  the  environment  are  the 
tons  of  waste  being  transported  great 
distances  on  our  highways  and  rail- 
ways with  the  ongoing  risks  of  acci- 
dent. 

It  is  high  time  for  States  to  begin  to 
address  hazardous  and  solid  waste  in  a 
serious,  responsible  fashion.  This  bill 
will  require  them  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
statement  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thurmond- 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Hazardous  and  Solid 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  is  extremely  important  to 
the  citizens  of  every  State  in  this  great 
Nation.  The  time  has  come  to  make  a 
responsible  decision  concerning  the 
treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  of 
solid  and  hazardous  waste.  Waste  man- 
agement is  becoming  an  enormous  bur- 
den throughout  this  country  and  the 
legislation  before  us  today  v.-ill  take 
the  first  necessary  step  toward  solving 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  encountered  by  States 
which  have  hazardous  waste  disposal 
facilities,  such  as  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina,  is  the  lack  of  control 
over  the  importation  of  waste  gen- 
erated by  States  which  have  no  facili- 
ties or  plans  for  their  own  waste  man- 
agement. It  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  expect  other  States  or  regions 
to  become  the  dumping  ground  for 
those  who  choose  not  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  waste  they  generate. 
This  problem  will  not  go  away  or  take 
care  of  itself,  but  will  surely  grow  as 
the  amount  of  waste  grows.  In  1989, 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  received 
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more  than  57  percent  of  all  hazardous 
waste  processed  through  the  Superfund 
removal  program.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  two  States  to  carry  such  a  laive 

burden. 

With  regard  to  hazardous  waste,  cur- 
rent law  provides  that  States  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  other 
States  and  form  regional  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  storage, 
and  disposal  of  such  waste.  The  law 
further  requires  all  States  to  provide 
assurances  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  they  have  ade- 
quate capacity  to  manage  hazardous 
waste  generated  in  their  States  over 
the  next  20  years.  If  States  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  Superfund 
laws,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  required  to  withhold  all 
Superfund  money  from  such  States. 
This  complete  cut  off  of  funds  is  the 
only  remedy  available  today. 

This  bill  strengthens  current  law  by 
authorizing  States,  which  have  com- 
plied with  the  Superfund  law  require- 
ments, to  impose  restrictions  involving 
waste  that  is  transported  into  the 
State  for  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal including:  First  a  prohibition  on 
the  transportation  into  such  State  of 
all  hazardous  waste  originating  from 
other  States:  second,  a  prohibition  on 
particular  types  of  waste:  and  third, 
the  levying  of  fees  on  hazardous  waste 
or  transporters  of  hazardous  waste  that 
differentiate  rates  or  other  aspects  of 
payments  on  the  basis  of  waste  origin. 
This  enforcement  mechanism  would  be 
a  valuable  tool  to  States  in  dealing 
with  hazardous  waste  and  is  not  as 
drastic  a  remedy  as  the  current  com- 
plete cut  off  of  funding. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  a  new  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  solid  waste 
which  is  the  same  as  the  current  haz- 
ardous waste  program  and  also  in- 
cludes the  new  authority  to  deny  ac- 
cess or  charge  fees  for  waste  from  non- 
complying  States.  This  will  be  a  great 
step  forward  in  solving  the  growing 
problem  of  solid  waste  and  overflowing 
landfills. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  measure.* 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mo\-NmAN.     Mr.     AKAKA,     Mr. 
Cohen,    Mr.    Inolte.   Mr.   Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAL-M,      Mr.      PELL,     and     Mr. 
WiRTH): 
S.  593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  control  billboard  ad- 
vertising adjacent   to   Interstate   Fed- 
eral-aid   primary    highways,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

\'ISfAL  POLLLTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  'Visual  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1991.  Mind  you,  visual 
pollution  control— what  are  we  talking 
about?  We  are  talking  billboards.  That 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
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trying  to  control  billboards.  Joining- 
me  in  introducing  this  legrislation. 
which  would  help  control  billboards. 
are  Senators  Moynihan,  Akak.\.  Bknt- 
SEN,  Cohen.  iNom'E,  Jeffords.  Le.\hv. 
Metzenbaum.  Pell,  and  Wirth.  We 
have  room  for  more  sponsors. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  two 
major  goals.  First,  it  returns  control 
over  existing  billboards  to  States  and 
to  localities.  That  is  where  the  oontrol 
belongs.  States  and  localities  have  al- 
ways regulated  and  removed  billboards 
and  other  nonconforming  users.  They 
have  done  this  through  land  use  laws 
derived  from  their  constitutional  po- 
lice power.  This  authority  has  been  re- 
peatedly upheld  by  Federal  and  State 
courts. 

In  1978.  the  federally  imposed  re- 
quirement for  ca.sh  compensation  as  a 
Federal  aid  highway  grant  condition 
stymied  billboard  removal  efforts  by 
hundreds  of  localities.  That,  is  a  long 
phrase.  Mr.  President.  What  does  it 
mean?  It  m.eans  that  in  1978  we  in  the 
Congress,  in  connection  with  the  high- 
way bill,  imposed  the  recjuirement  that 
for  the  localities  to  remove  a  billboard 
they  had  to  pay  cash.  They  could  not 
remove  it  in  connection  with  their  po- 
lice powers.  "They"  being  the  States 
and  localities.  They  could  not  say  to  a 
billboard  company.  "You  invested 
$10,000  in  this  billboard.  You  are  going 
to  get  a  return  of  $1,000  a  month.  So. 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  10  or  11  months 
you  have  amortized  your  cost,  and 
down  comes  the  billboard;  we  have  a 
right  to  take  it  down  at  the  end  of  that 
time."  That  is  a  police  po'  er  that  is 
recognized  by  the  courts  that  the 
States  and  localities  had. 

However,  the  Federal  Government. 
through  the  highway  bill,  took  it  away. 
We  said  to  the  locality,  you  cannot 
take  a  billboard  down  unless  you  pay 
cash  for  it  to  the  billboard  company. 
The  trouble  was  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  highway  bill,  did 
not  put  up  any  cash  to  take  these  bill- 
boards down.  Although  we  had  prem- 
ised to  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost,  we 
did  not  appropriate  the  money,  and  the 
local  communities  did  not  have  the 
cash  to  pay  for  it.  So  the  result  is  thai 
no  billboards  were  taken  down. 

What  my  legislation  does,  on  which  I 
have  had  the  splendid  support  of  those 
Senators  that  I  listed — by  the  way.  we 
will  bring  this  up  in  connection  with 
the  highway  bill— this  legislation 
would  permit  the  States  and  localities 
to  make  a  decision.  They  can  provide 
cash  contribution  compensation  if  they 
wish.  They  can  remove  nonconforming 
billboardB  through  the  use  of  amortiza- 
tion, which  I  just  described.  Or  they 
can  choose,  if  they  so  choose,  to  leave 
existing  nonconforming  billboards 
standing.  They  can  leave  them  there 
with  no  threat  of  a  Federal  penalty. 

The  second  major  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  a  moratorium  on  new  bill- 
boards   along    interstate    or    primary- 


highways.  The  original  intent.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  Act  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
billboards  along  the  interstate  and  pn- 
majy  systems  and  particularly  to 
maintain  the  scenic  beauty  along  the 
Interstate  System  which  was  just  being 
corntnenced  at  the  time  this  billboard 
beaatification  legislation  passed.  I 
':hink  we  all  remember  that  this  was  a 
special  concern  of  Mrs.  L.yndon  John- 
.son. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, subsequent  amendments  and 
chailges  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
billboard  law  created  loopholes  which 
perniitted  a  growing  number  of  bill- 
boar  js  along  our  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highways. 

Al  3ng  with  the  moratorium  that  is 
provided  in  this  legislation.  States  and 
loca  ities  are  asked  to  update  an  accu- 
rate inventory  of  billboards.  It  is  im- 
port int  to  know  what  is  there  in  order 
to  I  rovide  effective  regulation.  It  is 
diffi  :ult  to  find  good  data  on  how  man5- 
billloards  there  are  now.  but  there  is 
evid  !nce  that  the  numbers  are  increas- 
ing. 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  in 
Its  current  form  is  not  carrying  out  its 
orig:  na!  intent  to  regulate  the  number 
of  b  llboards.  The  General  Accounting 
Offi<e.  in  review  of  the  program  enti- 
tled "The  Outdoor  Advertising  Control 
Program  Needs  To  Be  Reassessed.' 
four  1  that  new  billboards  are  going  up 
at  L  much  faster  rate  than  non- 
conf  arming  billboards  are  being  re- 
mov  !d.  For  example,  they  found,  in 
1983,  2.235  nonconforming  billboards 
cam !  down.  At  the  same  tim.e  13.000 
new  ones  were  erected.  That  is  a  losing 
race  if  I  have  ever  seen  one.  13.000  up. 
2.00C  down. 

Si  nilarly.  the  Congi'essional  Re- 
sear  ;h  Service,  m  January  of  this  year, 
in  B  report  to  Congress,  found  that 
whil  ?  no  accurate  inventory  exists  as 
to  t;  le  total  number  of  billboards  avail- 
able data  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Adrr  inistration  shows  a  growth  rate,  or 
an  ir.crease  in  the  number  of  conform- 
ing and  nonconforming  so-called  grand- 
fatht^r  billboards,  of  211.000  signs  in 
1985,  and  it  went  up  to  256.000  in  iJ*86.  in 
that;  report  that  came  in  January  of 
this  year. 

Tile  bill  prohibits  the  cutting  of  trees 
or  vtgetaticn  along  inter^.tate  and  pri- 
mary highway  rights-of-way  solely  to 
make  billboards  visible. 

Many  States  do  extensive  land- 
scaping along  interstate  and  primary 
highwa\s.  Valuable  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion paid  for  by  taxpayer  dollars  have 
been  cut  down  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
mailing  billboards  more  visible. 

How  is  that  for  ridiculousness?  With 
one  hand  we  pay  to  beautify  our  high- 
ways with  vegetation,  trees,  and 
growth,  and  then  we  let  the  billboard 
owner  come  along  and  cut  it  down. 

We  have  tried  to  change  that  in  the 
legislation    that    President    Bush    and 


Secretary  Skinner  have  submitted  to 

us. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  similar  regulation 
is  going  to  be  introduced.  I  have  some 
accompanying  materials  to  go  with  my 
statememt:  The  text  of  the  bill,  a  sec- 
tion-by-(section  analysis,  a  list  of  the 
organizations  supporting  it,  a  congres- 
sional research  study,  and  report  to 
Congress  dated  in  January  of  this  year, 
a  GAO  review  of  amortization  case  law. 
the  Department  of  Transportation  gen- 
eral counsel  opinion,  and  a  digest  of 
the  GAO  report  that  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising and  control  program  needs  to  be 
reassesaed. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  in  conclusion.  I  will 
read  of^  the  list  ol  organizations  that 
are  supporting  this.  I  might  say  to  my 
colleagues,  and  all  who  m.ight  be 
watchink  and  listening,  that  what  this 
legislation  tries  to  do  is  give  Ameri- 
cans wljo  pay  for  their  highways,  and 
travel  in  them  with  their  families-- 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  interstate 
and  th«  primary  roads— the  chance  to 
see  the [beauties  that  are  out  there,  a 
chance  to  see  what  is  best  about  Amer- 
ica. si3nically.  and  not  have  their 
views  obstructed  by  these  massive  bill- 
boards ';hat  really  are,  as  the  title  of 
the  legislation  indicates,  visual  pollu- 
tion. 

So  I  will  touch  on  some  of  the  organi- 
zations: Scenic  America.  I'.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  These  are  organization? 
that  ait?  supporting  thit.-  legi.3iation. 
The  SieiiTa  Club.  Isaac  Walton  League 
of  America — obviously  a  group  dealing 
with  fishermen  and  their  interests — 
American  Farmland  Trust.  American 
Rivers.  American  Forestry  .-Associa- 
tion. Defenders  of  Wildlife.  F'riends  of 
the  Eatjth,  American  Society  of  i^and- 
scape  -■irchitects.  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  Preservation  Action. 
American  Hiking  Society.  Bicycle  Fed- 
eration of  America.  National  Parks  and 
ConservHtion  Association.  National 
League  of  Cities.  Garden  Clubs  of 
America,  Worldwide  Life  Fund.  Land 
Trust  AJliance.  Am.erican  Planning  As- 
sociation. National  .Association  of  Rail- 
road Passengers — tney  want  to  see 
beauty,  too — League  of  California 
Cities,  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Councilj  Wilderness  Society.  Clean 
Water  Action.  League  of  American 
Wheelmen.  Federation  of  Western  Out- 
door ClBbs.  Environmental  Action,  Na- 
tional Recreation  Parks  Association, 
One  Thousand  Friends  of  Oregon, 
Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs, 
National  Audubon  Society,  just  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  hope  that  we 
can  woPk  on  this  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  highway  bill  that  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  on,  one  of 
the  committees  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  We  will 
be  reporting  a  bill  out  of  that  commit- 
tee shoftly  after  the  August  recess,  and 
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I  have  high  hopes  that  this  fine  legisla- 
tion can  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment: 

The  text  of  the  bill: 

A  section-by-section  analysis  and 
summary  of  the  bill; 

A  list  of  the  organizations  supporting 
the  bill: 

The  CRS  report  for  Congress  dated 
January  28.  1991: 

The  GAO  review  of  amortization  case 
law; 

The  DOT  General  Counsel  opinion: 
and 

The  Digest  of  the  GAO  reports.  -'The 
Outdoor  Advertising  Control  Program 
Needs  To  Be  Reassessed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S   593 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  AmerUa  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  .\ct  rr.ay  be 
cited  as  the  ■■Visual  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1991-. 

Sec  2.  (ai  Section  131  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows— 

(1 1  in  subsection  ib/ 

(A)  by  striking  •■shall  be  reduced"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■'may  be  reduced"; 
and 

iBi  by  striking  the  words  •'equal  to  10"  in 
the  second  to  last  sentence,  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■•up  to  5".  and  by  striking  the 
last  sentence; 

(2r  in  subsection  (ci 

Ai  by  striking  •■(ci"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■(od)"  and  redesig-nating  clauses  1 
through  5  as  clauses  A  through  E; 

(B;  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs— 

■■i2)  As  part  of  effective  contro!.  each  State 
shall  maintain  an  annua]  inventory  of  all 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices required  to  be  controlled  p'irsuant  to 
this  section.  Such  inventory  shall  identify 
all  such  signs  as  either  iliegal.  nonconform- 
ing, or  conforming  under  State  law. 

'■(3i  As  part  of  effective  control,  each  State 
shall  assure  that  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
••equired  to  be  removed  by  this  section  snail 
be  removed  within  ninety  days  of  lA'  the 
date  upon  which  they  become  unlawful  or  if 
not  unlawful  the  date  upon  which  they  must 
be  removed  pursuant  to  Suite  or  local  law. 
or  (B.  if  eligible  tc  receive  cash  compensa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  or  to  be  am.or- 
tized,  the  date  upon  which  cash  com.pensa- 
tion  is  paid,  or  the  State  or  local  amortiza- 
tion period  ends. 

■■(4 1  As  part  of  effective  control,  no  State 
may  allow  or  undertake  any  vegetation  re- 
moval or  other  alteration  of  the  highway 
right-of-way  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  •>isibil:ty  of  any  outdoor  advertising 
sign,  display  or  device  located  outside  of  the 
right-of-way. 

"(5)  As  part  of  effective  control,  no  Staue 
may  permit  any  person  to  modify  any  out- 
door advertising  sign,  display,  or  device 
which  does  not  conform  to  subsection  (c;  or 
id)  of  this  section  to  improve  its  visibility  or 
to  prolong  its  useful  life.". 

|3)  in  Eubsection  (d).  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••(dnl)".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  the  following: 


••(2)  After  October  1,  1991.  no  new  signs,  dis- 
plays or  devices  may  be  erected  under  the 
authority  of  this  subsection.  Any  sign,  dis- 
play or  device  lawfully  erected  under  State 
law  after  October  1,  1991,  and  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  shall  be  treated 
as  nonconforming.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (e)  by  amending  sub- 
section (e)  as  follows: 

■•'.ei  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  a 
State  to  remove  any  lawfully  erected  sign. 
display,  or  device  which  does  not  conform  to 
this  section  and  is  lawfully  in  existence  on 
the  date  which  this  section  becomes  effec- 
tive. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent 
a  State  from  removing  any  sign,  display  or 
device.'; 

i5)  in  subsection  (g)  by  amending  sub- 
section (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(gull  The  Secretary  may  participate  in 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  State  for  the  fol- 
lowing; 

••I  A I  physically  removing  signs,  displays, 
or  devices  that  are  located  in  areas  required 
TO  be  effectively  controlled  by  this  section 
and  are  illegal  under  State  law  or  that  are 
required  by  this  section  to  be  removed  and 
that  were  lawfully  erected  and  have  been 
lawfully  maintained  under  State  law. 

■■<Bi  Acquiring  signs,  displays,  or  devices 
that  are  required  by  this  section  to  be  re- 
moved and  that  were  lawfully  erected  and 
have  been  lawfully  maintained  under  State 
law:  and 

"(2 1  Payments  made  to  a  State  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  made  for  the  removal  or  ac- 
quisition of  signs,  displays,  and  devices  lo- 
cated in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  and  the  Interstate  System 
from  funds  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
section  104ibi(l;  and  104(bH5)  of  this  title. 
For  the  removal  or  acquisition  of  signs,  dis- 
plays, or  devices,  the  Federal  share  of  any 
costs  participated  m  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  that  set  forth  in  section 
i30(a!  for  those  adjacent  to  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  and  that  set  forth  in  section 
120<ci  for  those  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System. 

'•(3)  After  September  30.  1991.  a  State  may 
use  to  carry  out  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  funds  ap- 
portioned in  such  fiscal  year  to  such  State 
for  the  Federal -aid  Interstate  and  Primary 
System. 

"(4j  A  sign,  display,  or  device  acquired 
with  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  disposed  o''  by  sale  or  other 
means  to  a  private  party  only  if  the  State  re- 
ceives satisfacL,ory  written  assurances  that 
the  materia!  will  not  be  used  to  construct  or 
reconstruct  an  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device.": 

(6)  m  subsection  (b.  by  striking  "(h)",  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(hidi",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  outdoor  advertising  sign,  display, 
or  device  shall  be  permitted  by  any  Federal 
agency  on  all  public  lands  or  reservations. 
excluding  Indian  lands  and  reservations, 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
unless  such  sign,  display,  or  device  conforms 
10  regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  agency 
witn  jurisdiction  over,  or  responsibility  for, 
such  land.  Such  regulations  shall  be  at  least 
as  stringent  as  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  >'equirem.ents  of  the  State  in 
which  the  land  is  located.  The  regulations 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  devel- 
oped ;n  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  shall  be  promulgated 
within  twelve  months  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act."; 

i7,i  in  subsection  ik)  by  striking  the  words 
•Subject  to  compliance  with  subsection  (g) 


of  this  section  for  the  payments  of  just  com- 
pensation, nothing"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word  "Nothing";  and 

(8)  by  repealing  subsections  (n)  and  (p). 

(b)  On  a  date  no  later  than  one  year  ftom 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  shall  promul- 
gate uniform  national  regulations  to  imple- 
ment all  sections  of  this  Act. 

iCi  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  amendment 
which  a  State  cannot  implement  without 
legislation  shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  end  of  the  first 
regular  legislative  session  in  such  State 
wh'ch  is  commenced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  whichever  is  later. 
SfMM.\RY  OF  Provisions:  "Visual  Pollution 
Control  act  of  1991" 

1 .  Restores  to  the  States  and  localities  the 
ability  to  use  either  cash  or  amortliatlon  In 
compensating  the  billboards  which  are  re- 
moved. Permits  States  to  decide  whether  to 
rem:ove  nonconforming  billboards  by  paying 
cash  or  using  amortization,  or  not  to  remove 
the  billboards. 

2.  Places  a  moratorium  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  billboards  along  the  Interstate 
and  Primary  Highway  Systems. 

3.  Permits  States  and  localities  to  use  up 
to  three  percent  of  their  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  Interstate  and  F>rimary  System  ap- 
portionments for  providing  the  Federal  share 
of  cash  payments  for  the  removal  of  non- 
conforming billboards. 

4.  Prohibits  the  cutting  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation on  Interstate  and  F*rimary  highway 
rights-of-way  solely  to  improve  the  visibility 
of  billboards. 

5.  Changes  the  mandatory  10  percent  pen- 
al'„y  to  a  discretionary  0-5  percent  penalty 
for  noncompliance  with  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act. 

6.  .Asks  that  each  State  have  an  accurate 
inventor.v  of  billboards  along  the  Interstate 
and  Primary  Systems. 

7.  Requires  the  removal  of  illegal  signs  and 
com.pensated  nonconforming  sigrs  within  90 
days  of  identification  or  compensation. 

8.  Prevents  the  reuse  of  billboards  for 
which  a  State  or  locality  has  paid  cash  to  re- 
.move,  or  which  were  removed  because  they 
are  illegal. 

9  Prevents  the  owners  of  illegal  or  non- 
conforming billlx)ards  to  make  Improve- 
ments which  extend  the  billboards'  useful 
life  or  increase  their  value. 

:0.  Clarifies  the  requirement  of  Federal 
land  owning  or  land  controlling  agencies  to 
issue  proper  control  regulation  for  bill- 
boards. 

sfxmon-by-section  avalysis;  "visual 
Pollution  Control  act  of  1991" 

Secuion  1  is  the  short  title  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  amends  section  131  of  title  23  as 
follows: 

aiiP  am.ends  section  131(b)  by  making  the 
penalty  sanction  discretionary  .ather  than 
mandatory  and  reduces  it  from  10  percent  tc 
a  maximum  of  5  percent. 

iaH2)  creates  four  new  subsections  as  fol- 
lows: New  subsection  131(c)(2)  requires  that 
each  State  has  an  accurate  inventory  of  bill- 
boards along  Interstate  and  Primary  high- 
ways. The  inventory  must  promptly  identify 
unlav.-ful  signs  for  removal,  and  Identify  each 
sign  as  cither  illegal,  nonconforming,  or  con- 
forming under  State  law. 

New  section  131(c>(3>  requires  States  to  re- 
move signs  (A)  within  ninety  days  after  the 
State  law  allows  their  removal,  or  (B)  if  eli- 
gible for  compensation  or  allowed  to  remain 
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for  a  period  of  amortization,  the  date  on 
which  cash  compensation  is  paid,  or  the  am- 
ortization period  ends. 

New  subsection  131(C)(4)  requires  as  part  of 
effective  control  that  the  States  do  not  un- 
dertake or  allow  any  vegetation  clearance  or 
alteration  of  the  highway  right-of-way  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  visibility  of  out- 
door advertising  signs  outside  the  right-of- 
way. 

New  subsection  131(c)(5i  requires  the 
States  to  prohibit  any  modification  of  non- 
conforming signs  that  would  extend  the  use- 
ful life  of  such  a  sign  or  improve  its  visi- 
bility. 

'a>(3)  creates  new  subsection  131(d);2) 
which  requires  that  after  October  1.  1991.  no 
new  signs,  dispia.vs  and  devices  may  be  erect- 
ed In  the  zoned  and  unzoned  industrial  and 
commercial  areas  subject  to  control  by 
agreement  under  section  131  laxi  i.  Any  signs 
lawfully  erected  under  State  law  after  the 
date  shall  be  treated  as  nonconforming. 

(aK4)  amends  section  131(e)  and  permits 
States  to  remove  nonconforming  signs  but 
does  not  require  them  to  do  so. 

(a)(5)  creates  a  new  subsection  I31vg)(l) 
which  provides  that  federal  funds  may  be 
used  to  reimburse  costs  incurred  by  the 
State  (a)  for  physically  removing  illegal 
signs,  displays  or  devices,  and  for  signs  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  be  removed  al- 
though they  were  lawfully  erected  and  main- 
tained under  State  law.  and  iB>  for  acquiring 
signs,  displays  and  devices  required  by  this 
section  to  be  removed  and  that  were  lawfully 
erected  and  have  been  lawfully  maintained 
under  State  law.  This  subsection  authorizes 
participation  of  Federal  funds  in  the  costs  of 
removing  illegal  and  other  prohibited  signs 
and  permits  participation  in  costs  of  sign  ac- 
quisition. 

New  subsection  131(g>(2)  provides  that  the 
source  of  funding  for  the  payments  author- 
ized by  131(g)(1)  is  section  l(M(b)ili  and  (bK5) 
of  this  chapter.  This  would  allow  States  to 
use  their  Federal-aid  Interstate  and  Primary 
highway  funds,  subject  to  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  sections  120'a)  and  120  c;.  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  appropriated  under  section  131. 

New  subsection  i31(g)  3)  permits  States  to 
use  up  to  three  percent  each  year  of  their 
Federal-aid  Interstate  and  Primar.v  appor- 
tionments to  carry  out  this  section 

New  subsection  131(g)t4)  limit  the  use  of 
salvage  material  from  signs  removed  with 
cash  compensation  to  prevent  re-erection. 

(a)(6)  amends  section  131(h)  by  clarifyinf: 
the  responsibility  for  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising In  accordance  with  this  section  or, 
all  public  lands  or  reservations  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  excluding 
Indian  lands  and  reservations.  The  control 
responsibility  shall  be  with  the  Federal 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  such  lands 
or  reservations.  It  requires  the  respective 
Federal  agencies  to  promulgate  regulations 
implementing  this  section  which  are  as  re- 
strictive as  this  section  and  of  the  State  m 
which  the  land  is  located.  The  regulations 
are  to  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  and  shall  be  promulgated  within  12 
months  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(a)(7)  amends  section  131(g)  to  restore  the 
choice  to  the  State  of  providing  just  com- 
pensation either  through  cash  compensation 
or  amortization. 

(a)(8)  repeals  subsections  (n)  and  (p)  which 
are  no  longer  needed. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  promulgate  uniform  regu- 
lations to  implement  this  Act  no  later  than 
one  year  Trom  the  date  of  enactment. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  these  amendments  shall  be  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  where  a 
State  cannot  implement  an  amendment 
Without  legislation,  the  effective  date  will  be 
the  date  of  this  Act  or  the  end  of  the  first 
regular  legislative  session  in  the  State  which 
begina  after  the  date  of  this  .^c:.  whichever 
is  latej-. 

Org.*.iz.^tions  Which  Endorse  the  Visual 

I       Pollution  Control  Act 
Scenic  America. 
Natipna!  Wildlife  Federation. 
U.S.|Conference  of  Mayors. 
Amak-ican  Institute  of  Architects. 
ActitT.  on  Smoking  and  Health. 
Cenner  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 
Sierra  Club. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
American  Farmland  Trust. 
Amaricar,  Rivers. 
American  Forestry  Association. 
Defenders  of  Wildlife. 
Frietds  of  the  Earth. 
.\marican  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

onmental  Defense  Fund. 

rvation  Action. 

lean  Hiking  Society. 

le  Federation  of  .America. 

nal  Parks  and  Conservation  Associa- 
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mal     Conference    of    State    Historic 
'acion  Officers. 
mai  League  of  Cities, 
rarden  Club  of  America. 
to  Trails  Conservancy. 
America. 
Wildlife     FundThe     Conservation 
.tion. 

Trust  Alliance, 
•lean  Planning  Association. 
mal     Association    of    Railroad     Pas- 


n  Environment  Center. 

e  of  Califr.rnia  Cities. 

al  Resources  Defense  Council. 

'.al  People's  Action. 
.  ilderness  Society. 
Cleat  Water  Action. 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Lea^e  of  American  Wheelman. 
Fed(3|-ation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 
Envij-onmental  Action. 

nal  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

nal  Council  of  State  Gai'den  Clubs. 

ern  Environmental  Law  Center. 

riends  of  Oregon. 
Micitgar  United  Conservation  Clubs. 
National  .Audubon  Society. 

iCRt>  Reports  for  Congress  Jan.  28.  1991] 

BiLLBiARrs  Along  Interstate  and  Fed- 
ERAi.rA!L  Primary  Hicmway.-^:  Why  No  Re- 
liable KsTiM.ATEs  !^F  Their  Number  Exist 

;By  Bruce  K.  Mulock.  Specialist  in  Business 
Goverr.ment  Relations,  Economics  Division) 

SUM.MARY 

Th,s  report  examines  the  question  of  how 
many  billooards  currently  exist  alongside 
the  Nation's  major  highway-.  More  specifi- 
cally, this  report  discusses  the  data  limita- 
tions and  other  problems  associated  with  de- 
veloping an  estimate  of  the  current  number 
of  billaboards  situated  in  proximity  to  Inter- 
state and  Federal-aid  Primary  Highways. 

Notwithstanding  data  limitations  and 
other  problems,  however,  information  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration— cou- 
pled with  the  judgments  of  knowledgeable 
industry  source — suggest  that  an  estimate  of 
roughly  425,0(X)  to  45O,0(X)  billboards  may  be 
reasonable. 


BACKGROUND 
For  the  sake  of  clarity,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  define  feeveral  industry  terms.  Billboards 
are  a  part  of  what  has  historically  been 
termed  "outdoor  advertising."'  The  outdoor 
industry  has  three  principal  categories  of 
structures:  poster  panels,  painted  bulletins, 
and  one-of-a-kind  spectaculars.  "Posters" 
are  what  most  people  think  of  when  they 
talk  aboul  a  typical  highway  billboard.  Post- 
ers come  In  several  sizes.  The  standard  size 
IS  a'oout  800  square  feet  or  approximately 
12'x24'.'  "I^r'nted  bulletins"  are  considerably 
larger,  maasuring  642  square  feet  or  approxi- 
mately 14'  by  48',  So  .=uch  signs  are  individ- 
ualiy  designed  and  painted.  Signs  in  the 
third  (.at^gory  are  called  "Spectaculars." 
Spectaculirs  are  custom-built  displays.  They 
are  typicaCly  much  larger  than  painted  bul- 
letins and;  they  often  use  extensive  lighting 
and  intricite  designs. 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  BILLBOARDS 

How  maJiy  h'Uboards  are  there  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  the  country's  Interstate  and 
Federal-aip  primary  highways'"  Neither  in- 
dustry nor  government  data  provide  a  reli- 
able answer  to  this  question.  In  the  private 
sector,  daia  collection  associated  with  the 
outdoor  aivertising  industry  is  fragmented, 
and  the  t^pes  of  data  collected  ar«  for  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  answering  this  question; 
thus.  sucH  data  are  generally  not  helpful  in 
developing  a  reliable  e.'^timate.  Similarly, 
statistics  developed  by  the  50  States  and 
compiled  tey  the  Federal  Government  do  not 
address  the  question.  As  a  result,  it  appears 
thai  no  accurate  inventory  exists  as  to  the 
total  uni'ierse  of  billboards  in  the  United 
States  or  ^o  the  num.ber  of  billboards  on  any 
particularitvpe  of  highway. 

The  proDlems  of  data  collection  within  the 
industry  are.  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  ex- 
amining tjie  op.^rations  of  the  Traffic  Audit 
Bureau  for  Media  Measurement  (TAB),  the 
principal  firm  in  the  United  States  which 
verifies  circulation  figures  for  com.panies 
that  pay  tt'  advertise  on  billboards.-'  TAB.  by 
its  own  estimates,  audits  60  to  65  percent  of 
bulletins  |n  ma:or  markets.  Overall,  it  has 
data  on  some  210,000  posters  and  50,000  paint- 
ed bulletins.  The  data,  however,  is  cat- 
egorized irt  terms  of  "poster  or  bulletin"  and 
"illuminased  or  not  iHum.inated."  They  have 
no  reason  to  collect  and.  therefore,  do  not 
collect  data  whicli  would  indicate  the  kinds 
of  highwaj-s  (e.g..  interstate,  primary  Fed- 
eral-aid) on  n-hich  the  signs  are  located.  A 
spokesman  for  TAB  said  that  such  data  ex- 
ists only  te  the  extent  that  in  some  markets 
some  people  could  look  at  TAB'S  records  and 
say.  for  example,  that  a  particular  sign  is  lo- 
cated on  Highway  21,  which  is  a  Federal-aid 
highway. 

Aggregate  national  figures  concerning  bill- 
boards are  compiled  by  the  Federal  Highway 


'Increasingly  in  recent  years,  outdoor  advertising 
has  come  to  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive segment  of  the  advertlsinK  industry  termed 
■  out-of-homc  media."  In  addition  to  the  Idnds  of 
structures  IJsted  above,  out-of-home  media  includes 
such  things  as  freestanding  displays  in  shopping 
malls  and  aAs  on  trash  containers  as  well  as  a  host 
of  transit-a»oclated  advertising 

'There  ara  also  several  (considerably)  smaller-size 
posters  available  in  some  markets,  but  they  are 
most  often  used  for  pedestrian  traffic  or  secondary 
roads. 

'The  current  TAB  is  a  restructured  organization 
resulting  from  the  merging  in  early  1990  of  the  Traf- 
fic Audit  BiS-eau  and  the  Out-of-Home  Meaaurement 
Bureau.  Prior  to  the  merger.  TAB  was  for  many 
years  the  industry  auditlnjr  service  for  the  so-called 
big  boards;  Ihe  Out-of-Home  Measurement  Bureau. 
an  auditing  »ervlce  of  more  recent  origin,  focused  on 
the  smaller  ''S-sheet  boards." 
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Administration  (FHWA),  based  on  numbers 
reported  by  the  50  States  (as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico).  The  In- 
terests of  the  State  higrhway  departments 
and  FHWA  in  billboard-related  data,  how- 
ever. Is  strictly  limited:  fulfilling-  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  mandated  by  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act.  Under  the  Act.  they  are 
only  required  to  maintain  statistics  on  "non- 
conforming:" and  "illegal"  signs.  Determin- 
ing the  number  of  signs  that  conform  with 
the  Act  (as  well  as  the  number  of  "grand- 
fathered nonconforming  signs")  is  not  part 
of  their  regular  data  collection  process. 

Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  quality 
of  the  data  FHWA  does  collect  is,  according 
to  several  sources,  suspect.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO),  for  one,  expressed 
concerns  about  the  agency's  data.  In  a  1985 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising control  program.  GAO  said  it  "re- 
lied on  these  FHWA  data  because  they  are 
the  only  available  comprehensive  figures  on 
the  status  of  outdoor  advertising  control.  As 
previously  mentioned,  however,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  reliability  of  FHWA 
data.  .  .  "* 

To  reiterate,  no  conclusive  figure  exists  as 
to  the  total  number  of  billboards  on  Inter- 
state and  Federal-aid  primary  highways; 
nevertheless,  available  daU  from  FHWA— 
coupled  with  the  judgments  of  knowledge- 
able industry  sources — supports  an  estimate 
that  there  are  a  minimum  of  425,000  to  450,000 
such  signs.  Table  1  shows  the  number  of 
signs  by  various  categories  for  selected  years 
firom  1966  through  1988.  Assuming  the  number 
Of  "Conforming  &  NC  Grand"  (i.e..  "conform- 
ing" and  "non-conforming  grandfather")  in- 
creased during  1987  and  1988  at  the  same  rate 
(6.18  percent)  that  is  did  between  1986  and 
1986  (the  last  two  years  for  which  data  was 
collected  in  this  category),  the  figure  for  1988 
would  be  289,227.  When  this  figure  is  added  to 
the  138,011  In  the  "Nonconforming  to  be  re- 
moved" and  "Illegal"  categories,  the  esti- 
mated total  number  of  signs  for  1988  would 
be  427,238. 

TABLE  1.— CONFORMING,  NONCONFORMING  AND  ILLEGAL 
SIGNS 
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1979  

1980  

1981  
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1983  
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1985  241,608 

1986  256.539 

1987  '272J93 

1988  '289.227 


260.659  839,361  1. 100.020 

186,720  92,839  279,579 

149,825  64.509  [214,334 

138,122  54,330  192,452 

128.558  50,032  178,590 

123.827  47,752  171,579 

120,636  47,204  167,840 

115,488  43,753  159.241 

109,183  36,340  145,523 

104,984  33,431  138,415   '410.808 

104,674  33,337  138,011    '427,238 


410.207 
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■Prejected  estiinites  btsid  on  an  assumed  grootb  of  6.18  peiceM  for 
1987  and  1988  in  number  of  tonfommg  I  IC  Grand "  signs  The  6  18 
percent  chanfe  npfcsents  the  incruse  m  the  number  ol  "Contormmg  t  DC 
Grand"  signs  tiiwi  1985  to  1986  (1986  being  the  most  recent  year  for 
vhKti  data  IS  available)  The  prqected  figures  tor  1987  and  1988  assume 
that  the  rates  of  increase  for  those  years  lield  constant  at  6  18  percent 
Also  note: 

Conlonning  and  NoncMforniinf  Grandfathered  Signs  are  not  subiect  to 
removal. 

Nonconforming  Grandfathered  Signs  are  subject  to  the  maintenance  and 
continuance  rules  tor  conlorming  signs: 

Nonconforming  Signs  are  subiect  to  removal  with  payment  of  lust  com- 
pensation; 


•U.S.  Oeneral  Accounting  Office.  The  Oatdoor  Ad- 
vertising Control  Procnun  Needs  to  Be  Reassessed. 
Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  SUtes.  OAO/RCED-8&-34.  January  3 
1985,  p.  14. 


Illegal  Signs  are  subject  to  removal  aithout  payment  of  lusl  compensa- 
tion 

Source  Federal  Highmy  Mministrahon  and  CXS. 

Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC,  February  6.  1991. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Chafee:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  5.  1990.  requesting 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  re- 
view and  analyze  existing  case  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  constitutionality  of  the  use  of 
amortization  in  the  removal  of  billboards. 
Amortization  in  this  context  is  the  permis- 
sion for  continued  use  of  a  billboard  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  in  lieu  of  monetary 
compensation  for  the  Immediate  removal  of 
the  billboard.  As  a  result  of  meetings  with 
your  staff,  it  was  agreed  that  GAO  would  (1) 
review  the  existing  case  law  to  determine  if 
a  majority  of  the  cases  hold  that  amortiza- 
tion in  the  removal  of  billboards  is  constitu- 
tional: (2)  indicate  timeframes  that  courts 
have  determined  to  be  constitutional;  (3) 
provide  a  representative  list  of  citations  for 
the  cases:  and  (4)  review  some  cases  involv- 
ing the  amortization  of  other  nonconforming 
uses. 

Our  review  indicates  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  cases  hold  that  billboard  amortization 
is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  a  state  and  not  violative  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Our  analysis  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
various  cases  is  set  forth  in  Enclosure  I.  En- 
closure II  contains  a  representative  listing  of 
those  federal  and  state  cases  and  Includes  for 
each  the  length  of  the  amortization  period 
involved.  Enclosure  in  contains  a  list  of 
cases  where  amortization  was  held  constitu- 
tional for  other  nonconforming  uses,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  the  respective  non- 
conforming use. 

We  hope  that  these  comments  are  useful  to 
you.   In   accordance   with   our   usual   proce- 
dures, this  opinion  will  be  available  to  the 
public  30  days  from  its  date. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Milton  J.  Socolar, 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Enclosure  1 

A.NALYSis  of  Billboard  amortization  Case 

Law 

statement  of  issues 

The  question  presented  is  whether  a  major- 
ity of  the  courts  have  found  amortization  to 
be  just  compensation  for  a  taking  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution.  The  fifth 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
in  part  that  no  person  shall  "be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use.  without  just  compensation." 
The  fourteenth  amendment  applied  this  re- 
striction to  the  states  when  it  provided  "nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law."  Just  compensation  is  measured  by  the 
value  of  the  interest  taken  from  the  owner. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  a  majority  of 
federal  and  state  billboard  amortization 
cases  have  held  the  amortization  process  to 
be  constitutional.  For  example,  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stated  in  1988:  "A 
majority  of  courts  that  have  considered  am- 
ortization periods  of  various  lengths  have  ap- 
proved them  as  a  means  of  enabling  an  owner 
to  recoup  or  minimize  his  loss."  Naegele  Out- 
door Advertising.  Inc.  v.  City  of  Durham.  844 
F.2d  172  at  177  (4th  Clr.  1988). 

Our  analysis  of  the  billboard  amortization 
cases  indicated  that  the  appellate  courts  be- 


lieve that  two  constitutional  principles  must 
be  considered.'  One  principle,  which  is  now 
well  esteblished.  Is  that  under  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty may  be  reasonably  regulated  and  re- 
stricted through  the  use  of  zoning  ae  long  as 
the  regulation  and  restriction  bears  a  sub- 
stantial relationship  to  the  public  good  or 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  Village  of 
Euclid  V.  Ambler  Reality  Co..  272  U.S.  365 
(1926).2  A  second  principle  is  the  protection 
explicitly  afforded  by  the  fifth  amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  as  applied  to  the 
states  under  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
that  a  person  shall  not  be  deprived  of  prop- 
erty rights  without  due  process  of  law  and 
piayment  of  just  compensation.  See  Chicago. 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Co.  v.  Chi- 
cago. 166  U.S.  226  (1897). 

Amortization  has  been  accepted  by  most 
courts  as  a  form  of  compensation  when  pri- 
vate property  is  taken  by  a  governmental  en- 
tity for  the  public  good.  Under  the  amortiza- 
tion concept,  no  money  is  paid.  Instead,  it  is 
a  procedure  under  which  a  billboard  owner  is 
put  on  notice  by  an  ordinance  that  he  has  a 
specified  time  period  in  which  to  remove  his 
sign.  The  sign  is  considered  nonconforming 
at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  time  period  and 
may  be  removed  without  monetary  reim- 
bursement to  the  owner.  Art  Neon  Co.  v.  City 
and  County  of  Denver.  488  F.2d  118  (10th  Cir. 
1973),  cert,  denied  417  U.S.  932  (1974). 

Billboard  owners  claim  that  the  affected 
property  interest  is  the  loss  of  the  land's 
value  because  it  has  no  other  commercial 
use,  or  the  value  of  the  sign  itself  because  it 
is  economically  impractical  to  move  it. 
Therefore,  judicial  review  occurs  when  they 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  which  they  believe  is  "taking" 
their  property  without  payment  of  monetary 
compensation. 

standard  of  review 

A  majority  of  the  cases  that  we  reviewed 
hold  that  zoning  provisions  which  utilize  am- 
ortization to  eliminate  nonconforming  uses 
are  not  facially  unconstitutional  as  long  as 
they  represent  a  valid  exercise  of  police 
power  and  are  reasonable  as  applied  to  the 
specific  facts  of  the  case.  In  other  words,  not 
only  must  the  ordinance  requiring  the  termi- 
nation of  a  nonconforming  use  by  reasonably 
in  furtherance  of  public  health,  safety,  or 
welfare,  it  must  also  be  reasonable  as  applied 
to  the  particular  property  owner,  i.e..  long 
enough  to  allow  the  sign  owner  to  recoup  his 
investment,  thereby  constituting  an  alter- 
native to  paying  monetary  compensation  for 
the  sign's  removal. 

The  cases  that  we  reviewed  discussed  the 
need  for  a  range  of  factual  inquiries  In  an  ef- 
fort to  strike  a  balance  between  the  fifth 
amendment's  protection  of  the  indlviduars 


>  Some  of  the  cases  also  addressed  first  amendment 
free  speech  constitutional  challenges.  However. 
since  a  plurality  of  the  court  In  Metromedia.  Inc.  v. 
San  Diego.  453  US  490  (1981)  recognized  that  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  off-premise  commerclaJ  billboard 
advertising  would  not  have  offended  the  first  amend- 
ment If  it  had  not  preferred  commercial  over  non- 
commercial advertising,  ordinances  that  do  not 
make  that  distinction  are  generally  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional. Moreover,  since  compensation  Is  not  an 
issue  In  such  first  amendment  challenges,  we  were 
advised  that  we  did  not  need  to  address  first  amend- 
ment issues  in  our  review. 

'The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Euclid  that  be- 
fore the  provisions  of  a  land  oae  ordinance  panficl 
under  the  police  powers  of  a  state  could  be  daclaied 
facially  unconstitutional.  "It  most  be  said  *  *  •  that 
such  provisions  are  cleau'Iy  arbitrary  and  nnreaaon- 
able,  having  no  substantial  relation  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfare."  272  U.S. 
at  396. 
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property  rights  with  a  state's  rigrht  to  repu- 
late  that  property  pursuant  to  its  police 
powers.^  The  following  list,  provided  by  the 
Fourth  Circuit  in  the  Xaegele  case  when  it 
remanded  and  directed  the  trial  court  to 
■■make  findings  pertaining  to  every  aspect  of 
(the  billboard  owner's i  business  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  ordinance."  is  representative 
of  those  factual  inquiries: 

(1)  number  of  billboards  that  can  be  eco- 
nomically used  for  advertising; 

i2>  number  of  billboards  that  are  economi- 
cally useless; 

(3)  terms  of  r'ne  owner's  lease  for  billboard 
locations; 

f4)  value  of  billboard  owner's  land; 

(5)  other  uses  the  billboard  owner  can 
make  of  the  land; 

i6i  value  of  b;l'hoards  that  cannot  be  used: 

1,7 1  amount  of  depreciation  taken  on  the 
billboards  that  cannot  be  moved; 

i8'  actual  life  expectancy  of  billboards  that 
cannot  be  moved; 

(9i  amount  of  income  e.xpected  during  the 
am.ortization  period: 

ilOi  salvage  value  of  the  billboards  that 
cannot  be  used; 

(Hi  amount  of  shared  revenue  that  will  be 
lost; 

iI2i  the  percentajte  of  the  owner's  total 
signs  that  the  affected  signs  :'epresent; 

1 13 1  relative  value  between  the  affected 
signs  and  remaining  signs; 

1 14)  any  other  facts  presented  by  the  par- 
ties that  the  court  deems  relevant:  and 

;15'  reasonablt-ness  of  the  length  of  the  am- 
ortization period. 

.^MO.tT!Z/\TIO.S  PERiOD 

The  amortization  period  is  the  primary 
factor  that  courts  consider  in  deciding  the 
reasonableness  of  t'ne  zoning  ordinance. 
Some  courts  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
length  of  the  amortization  period  in  i-elaticn 
to  the  investm.ent.  Others  place  importance 
on  the  relationship  between  the  length  of  the 
amortization  period  and  the  nature  "of  the 
nonconforming  ;se.  However,  courts  almost 
uniformly  decline  to  designate  one  specific 
amortization  period  that  they  would  con- 
sider reasonable  for  every  factual  situation. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  stated  that  it  consid- 
ered Modieska  Sign  Cludios.  Inc .  r.  Berle,  373 
N.E.  ?d  255  (1977 1,  appeal  diSTnissed.  439  U.S. 
809  (1978i  -'perhaps  the  leading  case  on  (amor- 
tization)." Saegle.  844  F.2d  at  177.  According 
to  the  Fourth  Circuit:  'The  court  lin 
Modjeska)  recognized  that  the  reasonableness 
of  the  amortization  period  could  not  be  de- 
cided on  summary  judgment,  and  it  re- 
manded the  case  for  an  evidentiary  hearing 
to  determine  whether  the  loss  that  the 
owner  of  the  billboards  suffered  was  substan- 
tial." Xaegele.  844  F.2d  at  177. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  recently  frair.ed  what 
It  believed  to  be  problems  in  declaring  any 
amortization  period  per  se  constitutional. 
That  court  was  attempting,  for  a  tecond 
time,  to  provide  guidance  to  a  trial  court  for 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  a 
Waynesville.  North  Carolina,  ordinance 
which  provided  for  a  4  year  amortization  pe- 
riod when  it  opined:  "[Iln  rare  cases  even  the 
briefest  amortization  period  would  not  be 
unreasonable.  Conversely,  because  an  ordi- 
nance could  accomplish  a  ta'sing  after  the 
expiration  of  a  very  long  amortization  pe- 


'G«ner«Jly,  an  apiwUate  court  examines  the  trial 
record  and  stipulated  facts  in  order  to  decide  wheth- 
er It  baa  aufnclent  facts  about  the  need  for  the  zon- 
Inc  provision  and  economic  factors  concerning  the 
owner's  business  upon  which  to  render  a  decision,  or 
whether  It  should  remand  the  case  to  the  trial  court 
to  develop  those  facts. 


riod.  In  other  rare  cases  an  amortization  pro- 
vision would  not  be  reasonable.  Therefore, 
am.ortizaaon  periods  cannot  be  viewed  in 
isolacSon."  Genrgia  Outdoor  Advertising.  Inc. 
V.  City  01  Waunesrillt.  900  F.2d  783  at  786  i4th 
Cir.  1990 

A  <t:nt  appellate  court  described  the  issue 
th;s  ■.»,av:  "It  could  hardly  be  said  that  a  zon- 
ing urlmance  in  a  metropolitan  area  declar- 
ing aty  building  in  e.xcess  of  five  stories  to 
be  a  ilonconforming  use  and  setting  a  thirty- 
year  '  imortization'  period  would  be  a  reason- 
able 1  oning  ordinance  in  this  day  and  age. 
While  the  time  period  might  well  be  reason- 
able, iince  the  building  could  be  fully  depre- 
ciate(  within  the  time  limit,  absent  more. 
the  s:  mple  designation  of  all  buildings  over 
five  s  iories  as  a  nonconforming  use  by  the 
zonin  •  bod.v  would  certainly  be  Uhreason- 
able.'  Wires  v.  City  of  ClarksvUle.  618  S.W.2d 
502.  a   510  (Tenn.  App.  1981 ). 

Whl  ,e  courts  generally  appear  unwilling  to 
declai  e  a  specific  amortization  time  period 
per  Si  constitutional,  several  courts  have 
given  great  deference  to  whether  the  bill- 
board i  will  have  been  fully  depreciated  for 
feden  1  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice  (IRS)  pur- 
poses '  Courts  accept  IRS  depreciation  peri- 
ods' IS  persuasive  evidence  that  the  bill- 
board owner  will  not  suffer  an  ecoromio  loss 
and  I  hat.  therefore,  his  fifth  amendment 
right!  have  not  been  violated.  The  basis  for 
this  V  ew  is  well  stated  by  the  Maryland  Su- 
premf  Court.  That  court  concluded:  "A  cor- 
porat:  on  that  has  regularly,  year  by  year, 
acted  in  its  financial  affairs,  under  t'ne  oath 
of  its  authorized  offices  (and  penalty  of  per- 
jury i.  on  the  premises  that  the  full  useful 
life  a  its  billboards  is  five  years  is  handi- 
cappei  I  seriously  in  arguing  persuasively 
that  legislative  reliance  on  that  .same 
premise  has  done  it  a  constitutional  wrong — 
has  ta  "Ken  from  it  substantial  property  with- 
out cc  mpensation— by  banning  further  use  of 
those  billboards."  Grant  v.  Mayor  and  Cttii 
Counc  I  of  Baltimore,  129  A. 2d  .363,  at  372  'Mti. 
1957). 
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Waynesville  9i;0  F  2i  783  llth  Cif 
1990 

(')  Naegele  OtlilDcr  Aavef^sing  Inc  v  City  ol 
Durnam.  814  F  ;o  ■J2  iltn  Cir   ;588) 

UatK  Media  at  (tie  Southeast.  Inc  »  City 

*  Raleigh  792  F  2()  1269  (4th  Cir 
UK). 

„  ER.  fligtt  Adv.  Co  v  MetroooMan  DaDe 
QlKMKr'«SF2c  ilt]  lin  Cir  ;97GI 

_  «t  WWB  C».  V,  City  &  County  of  Denve', 
488  r2(t  118  ilOtn  Cir  9731  cert  de- 
nied. 417  US  932(1574) 

Stale  Cases 

—  Oon-ey  Conmun'Caiions  Co  v  City  ot  Fay- 
eliev-lle.  560  SW2H  9C!J  (Ark  1983), 
:ert  ilei.ei!  466  US  959  11984! 
Natior.a;  AaveriiSiig  Comjianj  v  fiunty  o( 
Ma-ierey,  464  ?  la  33  (Ca>  1S70)  cen 
aenied,  398  US  946  {197;) 

._  MeircTieCia,  Inc  v  City  o(  Sai:  Diego.  6!0 
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grounds.  453  US  490  (198!) 


'InLOtT.p  tax  depreciation  was  the  deciding  factor 
in  yalicnal  Adiertisir.g  Company  v.  County  of  Monte- 
rey 464  P  2d  33  <Cal.  1970).  cert,  denied.  389  U.S.  946 
1 1970 1  where  a  1  year  amortization  period  had  been 
challeiiged  The  court  declared  the  1  year  period 
constitutional  only  with  respect  to  the  fully  depre- 
ciated fcillboards. 

'The  IRS  depreciation  period  most  commonly  ref- 
erence4  by  the  courts  is  5  years. 
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ty, and  welfaii  tf  the  public)  versus  the  sign  owner's  potential  business 
loss  due  to  the  sign  s  removal  without  compensation 


[Opinion  of  the  General  Counsel.  Department 
of  Transportation] 

Whether  a  Provision  Allowing  States  to 
Permit  Nonconforming  Sign  Removal  by 
am0rt13ati0n  rather  than  monetary 
Compensation  Is  Constitutional 

question 
Whether  an  amendment  to  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  States  and  localities 
to  remova  highway  signs  by  means  of  amor- 
tization and  without  monetary  compensa- 
tion raises  constitutional  problems  on  Fifth 
Amendmect  "taking"  or  equal  protection 
grounds. 
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ANSWER 

Based  on  the  following:  discussion.  I  con- 
clude that  a  provision  allowing  nonconform- 
ing  highway  sig-ns  to  be  removed  through 
amortization  is  not  constitutionally  vulner- 
able. 

DISCUSSION 

/.  Background  and  presentation  of  issues 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 
Pub.  L.  No.  89-285,  79  Stat.  1028.  as  amended 
(codified  at  23  U.S.C.  §§131,  136  and  319).  es- 
tablished a  scheme  for  control  by  the  States 
of  the  erectic  a  Intenance  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising signs  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and 
primary  highways.  A  State's  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  "effective  control,"  within  the 
meaning  of  23  U.S.C.  §13Uc).  of  such  signs 
may  result  in  a  ten  percent  reduction  in  its 
annual  apportionment  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds.  23  U.S.C.  §  131(b). 

In  general,  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
does  not  require  States  to  remove  all  exist- 
ing signs  or  prohibit  the  erection  of  all  new 
ones.  Classes  of  signs  not  subject  to  the 
States'  "effective  control"  include  on-prem- 
ises  signs,  directional  and  official  signs  and 
notices  and  signs  in  zoned  and  unzoned  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas  that  meet 
State  requirements  as  to  size,  lighting  and 
space.  With  regard  to  nonexempted  signs. 
States  are  required  to  remove  existing  ones 
and  prohibit  the  erection  of  new  ones.  Under 
23  U.S.C.  5131(g).  sign  and  site  owners  must 
be  paid  compensation  for  the  removal  of 
"nonconforming"!  signs  that  do  not  comply 
with  State  laws  passed  for  purposes  of  com- 
plying with  the  Highway  Beautification  Act. 
An  extended  discussion  of  the  compensation 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
is  included  below. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  approv- 
ing the  validity  of  zoning  ordinances.  Euclid 
V.  Ambler  Realty  Co.,  272  U.S.  365,  47  S.Ct.  114. 
71  L.Ed.  303  (1926),  the  elimination  of  non- 
conforming uses  through  amortization  ^  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  judicial  scrutiny 
in  the  face  of  constitutional  challenges  to 
such  practices.  Such  challenges  typically  at- 
tack amortization  schemes  on  the  grounds 
that  they  constitute  a  taking  under  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  ^  or  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  at  least  in  those  instances 
where  the  owner  of  a  nonconforming  use  can 
point  to  another  Federal,  State  or  local  re- 
quirement that  classifies  another  owner  in 
such  a  manner  so  that  the  latter  is  entitled 
to  compensation. 

It  is  well-established  that  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  does  not  provide  a  private 
right  of  action  for  just  compensation.  See, 
e.g..  National  Advertising  Co.  v.  City  of  Ash- 
land. Ore.,  678  F.2d  106.  109,  Oth  Cir.  1982); 
State  V.  National  Advertising  Co..  409  A.2d  1277, 
1280  (Me.  1979);  R.O.  Givens  v.  Town  of  Nags 
Head,  58  N.C.  App.  697,  294  S.E.2d  388,  391-92 
(1982),  cert,  denied,  307  N.C.  127,  297  S.E.2d 
400.  Thus,  assuming  an  amendment  to  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  to  allow  amorti- 
zation, a  particular  challenge  to  an  amorti- 
zation scheme  must  attack  directly  the 
State  statute  or  local  ordinance  establishing 
the  scheme  rather  than  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act  Itself. 

While  there  could  be  wide  variation  In  the 
substance  or  application  of  such  State  or 
local  amortization  provisions,  nonetheless 
Bufflclent  Insight  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
numerous  cases  In  which  plaintiffs  have 
challenged  the   uncompensated  removal   of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


their  signs.  Also,  the  issue  of  compensation 
was  an  important  one  to  the  Congress  in  con- 
sidering legislation  culminating  in  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1965  and  subse- 
quent amendments  in  1978.  Thus,  the  struc- 
ture of  tne  Act  itself,  relevant  legislative 
history,  and  subsequent  case  law  shed  impor- 
tant light  on  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
the  compensation  vs.  amortization  issue. 
//.  The  Highway  Beautification  Act 
A.  The  1965  Act 

The  Administration's  bill  (S.  2084).  as 
originally  introduced  in  May  1965.  did  not  re- 
quire compensation  but  rather  authorized 
the  use  of  States'  police  power  to  control 
billboards.''  The  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee rejected  this  approach  and  then  added 
a  compensation  provision.  Evident  in  the  re- 
ports on  the  legislation  was  strong  Congres- 
sional sentiment  in  favor  of  compensation. 
Thus,  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  in- 
dicated that  it:  "feels  strongly  that  in  all  eq- 
uity and  fairness,  compensation  must  be  paid 
to  those  individuals  who  will  lose  their 
signs." 

H.R.  Rep.  No.  1084,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  7 
(1965). 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  also 
stated  unequivocally  its  views  with  respect 
to  States'  use  of  their  police  power  to  re- 
move nonconforming  uses  by  amortization: 

"The  committee  emphatically  and  unani- 
mously rejects  the  use  of  police  power  in  ac- 
quiring these  rights,  and  has  provided  for  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  paying  the  Federal 
pro  rata  share  of  the  acquisition  costs  .... 
Such  payment  is  mandatory,  not  permissive 
on  the  States." 

S.  Rep.  No.  709.  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  7  (1965) 
(emphasis  added). 

In  addition,  during  floor  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Dirksen  was  successful  in  add- 
ing an  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  clear  that  it  was  the  congressional  policy 
to  require  the  payment  of  compensation 
rather  than  to  permit  the  States  to  rely  on 
their  police  power  to  exercise  "effective  con- 
trol" over  nonconforming  billboards.*  The 
amendment,  as  enacted,  read: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize private  property  to  be  taken  or  the 
reasonable  and  existing  use  restricted  by 
such  taking  without  just  compensation  as 
provided  in  this  Act." 

Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965.  Pub, 
L.  No.  8»-285,  tit.  IV,  §401,  79  Stat.  1033. 

In  introducing  the  amendment.  Senator 
Dirksen  offered  the  view  that  the  proposed 
section  ".  .  .  is  a  restatement  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  article  V  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  Constitution. "^ 

Although  the  above  pronouncements  af>- 
pear  to  suggest  that  States  are  prohibited 
from  exercising  their  police  power  to  remove 
billboards  but  must  provide  compensation, 
there  is  significant  support,  as  discussed 
below,  for  the  view  that  the  prohibition 
should  not  be  construed  in  constitutional 
terms. 

B.  1966  Attorney  General  s  Opinion 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  (who  enforced  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act's  provisions  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation),  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
dressed the  question  whether  "the  words 
'just  compensation'  and  'taking'  in  section 
131(g)  are  to  be  read  as  words  of  art  referring 
to  the  payments  required  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  by  the  Fifth  or  Four- 
teenth Amendments  when  private  property 
is  taken  for  public  use.'"' 


The  Attorney  General  concluded  that 
'Congress  did  not  have  strict  constitutional 
usage  in  mind  when  it  enacted  section 
i3l(g).«  Rather,  section  131(g)  waa  designed  to 
■insure  payment  in  each  case  of  a  billboard 
abatement  covered  by  that  section,  whether 
or  not  compelled  by  the  Constitution.  It  ob- 
viously employed  the  term  'just  compensa- 
tion' to  set  the  standard  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  payment." • 

Thus,  even  though  a  State  could  rely  on 
the  police  power  to  implement  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act.  section  131(g)  requires  it 
to  provide  compensation  in  order  to  receive 
a  full  allocation  of  highway  funds."  The  At- 
torney General  also  saw  no  constitutional 
problems  with  the  Federal  government's  pro- 
viding an  "inducement""  to  the  States  to 
provide  for  compensation  of  persons.  The 
opinion  reviewed  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  grants-in-aid,"  which  have  consistently 
upheld  statutes  setting  conditions  upon  the 
States  incident  to  receiving  grants. '^  These 
precedents  provided  adequate  grounds  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  conclude  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  may  require  a  State  to  com- 
ply with  certain  conditions  in  order  to  ob- 
tain funds  that  the  Federal  government 
grants  to  the  States." 

A  leading  commentator'*  on  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  has  also  construed  sec- 
tion 131(g)  as  not  going  so  far  as  to  require 
States  to  compensate  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional principle.  In  examining  the  legis- 
lative history,  he  concluded  that  the  com- 
pensation requirement  is  mandatory  on  the 
States  only  if  they  seek  to  avoid  the  ten  per- 
cent penalty." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  hearings  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  subcommittee  members  [con- 
sidering the  proposed  Highway  Beautifl- 
cation  legislation]  intended  to  forbid  abso- 
lutely the  use  of  any  state's  police  power  to 
eliminate  highway  advertising  signs,  al- 
though it  was  clearly  assumed  that  few,  if 
any,  states  would  be  willing  to  suffer  the  ten 
percent  penalty  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of 
just  compensation  to  sign  owners  and  land- 
owners. Consequently,  the  statement  in  the 
Senate  committee  report  that  '[sjuch  pay- 
ment is  mandatory,  not  permissive,  on  the 
States'  '■'  and  the  statement  in  the  House 
committee  report  that  'compensation  must 
be  paid  to  those  individuals  who  will  lose 
their  signs'  '■  must  both  be  read  as  meaning 
that  payment  of  just  compensation  is  man- 
datory if,  and  only  if,  a  state  wishes  to  re- 
ceive its  full  share  of  federal  funds.'* 

The  commentator  also  concluded  that  the 
floor  amendment  by  Senator  Dirksen  that 
became  section  401  of  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation Act  was  added  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  it  absolutely  clear  that  It  was  con- 
gressional policy  to  encourage  the  payment  of 
compensation  rather  than  to  enable  the 
States  to  rely  on  their  police  power  to  re- 
move nonconforming  signs"  (emphasis 
added).  He  also  concluded  that  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  statement  (at  111  Cong.  Rec.  24126 
(1965),  quoted  above)  should  not  be  given 
much  weight.2' 

The  view  that  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act's  compensation  requirement  is  not  man- 
dated by  the  Constitution  has  received  ex- 
tensive case  law  support,  as  will  be  discussed 
below. 

C.  The  1978  Amendments 
In  response  to  billboard  industry  concerns 
over  an  interpretation  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration (FHWA),  the  Congress  amended 
the  Act's  "just  compensation"  provision  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
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of  1978  (STAA),  PUb.  L.  No.  96-599,  92  Stat. 
2701,1122. 

An  FHWA  legal  opinion,  dated  March  12, 
1976,  concluded  that  section  3l3(g)'s  "just 
compensation"  provision  did  not  reach  bill- 
board removals  where  such  removals  were 
unrelated  to  the  Federal  Act.  Thus,  a  State 
could  not  be  penalized  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcation  Act  where  a  locality,  by  legal  zon- 
ing ordinances,  provides  for  the  removal  of 
lawfully  erected  signs  by  means  of  amortiza- 
tion. 

Partially  in  response  to  this  reading  of  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act.  the  Congress 
amended  section  131{g)  to  require  that  com- 
pensation be  paid  upon  removal  of  a  legally 
erected  sign  adjacent  to  a  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary or  Interstate  highway,  even  though  the 
removal  may  be  for  a  purpose  unrelated  to 
State  beautiflcation  laws  or  23  U.S.C.  §131. 
Although  the  proposed  legislation  was  en- 
acted without  the  benefit  of  any  hearings 
and  with  little  discussion  during  mark-up. 
the  House  report  on  the  proposed  STAA^ 
makes  clear  that  tne  revised  language  in  sec- 
tion 131(g)  was  to  "clarify  existing  law.""  In 
addition,  the  limited  floor  debate  on  the 
"just  compensation"  amendment ^'i  is  cast  in 
terms  of  Congressional  intent  in  originally 
enacting  the  1965  Highway  Beautiflcation 
Act  and  does  not  reach  the  constitutional  di- 
mensions of  the  issue. 

D.  Case  Law 

In  the  billboard  regulation  area,  a  sign  or 
site  owner's  property  rights  are  established 
under  State  law.  As  noted  earlier,  there  is 
extensive  case  law  support  for  the  view  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  require  payment  of 
compensation  to  a  billboard  or  site  owner.  In 
general,  a  State  or  locality  may  exercise  au- 
thority over  private  property  by  means  of 
regulation  of  the  use  of  land  pursuant  to  its 
police  power  or  a  "taking"  of  property  pur- 
suant to  its  power  of  eminent  domain 
Modjeska  Sign  Studio.  Inc.  v.  Berle,  43  N'.Y.  2ci 
468,  473-74.  402  N.Y.S.2d  359,  363.  373  N.E,2d 
255.  258  (1977).  appeal  dismissed,  429  U.S.  809. 
99  S.Ct.  66.  58  L.Ed.2d  101  (1978).  The  Supreme 
Court  has  addressed  the  issue  on  several  oc- 
casions and  has  not  required  compensation 
even  where  the  regulations  result  in  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  particular  property  so 
long  as  the  restriction  advances  legitimate 
State  interests.  See,  Agins  v.  City  of  Tiburon. 
447  U.S.  253.  261-62.  100  S.Ct.  2138.  2141-42.  65 
L.Ed.  2d  106.  112-13  (1960);  Penn  Centra!  Ttutis- 
poTtation  Co.  v.  City  of  New  York.  438  U.S.  104. 
138  n.36.  96  S.Ct.  2646,  2666.  57  LEd.2d  631.  6.57 
(1978). 

An  early  court  opinion  rejected  the  view 
that  the  Constitution  mandates  payment  of 
compensation  to  property  owners  upon  re- 
moval of  billboards  and  indicated  thai  the 
purpose  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  .Act  of 
1965  was  clearly  to  induce  States  to  act  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  mandatory. 
Markham  Advertising  Co.  v.  Washington.  73 
Wash.  2d  405,  439  P.2d  248  (1968).  appeal  dis- 
missed for  want  of  a  substantial  Federal 
question.  393  U.S.  316.  89  S.  Ct.  553.  21  L.  Ed. 
2d  512.»  reh'g  denied,  3S3  U.S.  1112.  89  S.  Ct. 
854,  21  L.  Ed.  2d  813  (1969).  The  Markham 
court  reasoned  that  if  the  Congress  had  in- 
tended the  provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  §131  to  be 
mandatory  on  the  States,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  it  to  establish  a  monetary 
penalty  for  noncompliance.  439  P.  2d  at  257. 
See  also.  South  Dakota  v.  Volpe.  353  F.  Supp. 
335,  337  (D.S.D.  1973);  National  Advertising  Co. 
v.  City  of  Ashland.  Ore.,  supra.  678  F.2d  at  106. 
108  (9th  Clr.  1982);  Vermont  v.  Brinegar.  379  F. 
Supp.  606  (D.  Vt.  1974);  South  Dakota  v. 
Adams.  506  F.  Supp.  at  50.  58  (D.S.D.  1980) 


affd  Sub.  nom.  South  Dakota  v.  Goldschmidt, 
635  F.2d  698  (8th  Cir.),  cert,  denied.  451  U.S. 
984.  101  S.  Ct.  2316.  68  L.  Ed.  2d  841  (1981); 
Modjetka  Sign  Studios.  Inc.  v.  Berle,  55  A.D.  2d 
340.  390  N.Y.S.  2d  945.  947  (1977). 

In  general,  the  court  decisions  view  amor- 
tization provisions  applied  to  particular  sign 
and  site  owners  as  constitutionally  valid  if 
they  meet  the  test  of  reasonableness.^ 
Court*  have  rejected  constitutional  chal- 
lenges to  amortization  schemes  if  the  period 
is  "reasonably  long  enough  to  allow  the  sign 
owner  to  recoup  his  investment .  .  .  ."  Lamar 
Advertising  Associates  of  East  Florida.  Ltd.  v. 
City  of  Daytona  Beach,  450  So.  2d  1145.  1150 
iFla.  i)ist.  App.  1984).  Accord.  Fischer  Buick. 
Inc.  v.  City  of  Fayetteville.  286  Ark.  49.  689 
S.W.  3d  350.  351  (1985);  Mayor  and  Council  of 
.\ew  Oastle  v.  Rollins  Outdoor  Advertising.  475 
A.  2d  355.  358-59  (Del.  1984);  .Major  Media  of 
Southaast.  Inc.  v.  City  of  Raleigh.  621  F.  Supp. 
1446.  1452-53  (D.N.C.  1985).  Factors  that 
courts  have  relied  upon  in  reviewing  the  rea- 
sonableness of  amortization  periods  include: 
the  cost  of  the  billboard,  its  depreciation 
value  and  remaining  useful  life,  the  length 
and  remaining  term  of  the  lease  under  which 
the  sifn  is  maintained  and  the  hai-m  to  the 
public  if  the  structure  remains  standing  be- 
yond the  prescribed  period.  Metromedia,  Inc. 
V.  City  of  San  Diego,  26  Cal.  3d  848.  164  Cal. 
Rptr.  610.  610  P.  2d  407,  428  (1980),2'  reVd  on 
other  grounds.  453  U.S.  490.  101  S.  Ct.  2882.  69 
L.  Ed.  2d  800  (1981).  See  also.  Art  Neon  Co.  v. 
City  and  County  of  Denver,  488  F.  2d  118  (10th 
Cir.  igr73).  cert  denied,  417  U.S.  932.  94  S.  Ct. 
2644,  41  L.  Ed.  2d  236  (1974). 

Where  a  sign  owner  can  show  that  the  loss 
he  suffers  is  so  substantial  that  it  outweighs 
the  public  benefit  associated  with  removal  of 
the  nonconforming  use.  then  the  amortiza- 
tion provision  must  be  viewed  as  unreason- 
able. Modjeska  Sign  Studio,  Inc.  v.  Berle, 
supra.  43  N.Y.  2d  at  480.  402.  N.Y.  S.  2d  at  367. 
373  N,E.  2d  at  262;  Inhabitants.  Town  of 
Boothbay  v.  Sational  Advertising  Co..  347  A.  2d 
419.  424  (Me   1975). 

Thus,  a  one-year  amortization  period  for 
removRl  of  nonconforming  uses  was  rejected 
as  unreasonable  as  applied  to  billboards 
which  had  not  yet  been  fuiiy  amortized 
under  Liternal  Revenue  Service  rules.  Na- 
tional Advertising  Co.  v.  County  of  .Monterrey, 
1  Ca!.  3d  875,  83  Cal.  Rptr.  577.  464  P.  2d  33 
11970)-  Similarly,  portions  of  a  local  ordi- 
nance providing  different  periods  of  amorti- 
zation ^ased  on  replacement  value  of  the 
noncoBforming  sign  were  held  invalid.  Art 
Neon  «.  Denver,  supra.  488  F.  2d  118.  But  see 
Metromedia,  Inc.  v.  City  of  San  Diego.  23  Cal. 
3d  762,  154  Cal.  Rpt.  212,  532  P.  2d  728.  747 
(1979),  vacated.  26  Cal.  3d  648.  164  Cal.  Rptr. 
510.  610,  P.  2d  407  il980),  supra,  cert,  denied, 
453  U.S.  922.  101  S.  Ct  3158.  69  L.  Ed.  2d  1004 
(1981).  holding  that  varying  amortization  pe- 
riods in  a  local  ordinance  which  ranged  from 
one  to  four  years,  depending  upon  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  sign,  was  not  unreason- 
able OB  its  face. 

In  a  handful  of  cases,  plaintiffs  have  also 
attaclsed  amortization  provisions  on  the 
grounds  that  they  unconstitutionally  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts  in  violation  of 
.Article  I.  §10  of  the  Constitution.  However. 
the  case  law  does  not  reveal  any  amortiza- 
tion provisions  invalidated  on  this  basis. 
Rather,  where  a  particular  provision  is 
viewed  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  a  State's 
or  locality's  police  power,  the  fact  that  the 
performance  of  existing  contracts  may  be 
frustrated  is  not  constitutionally  signifi- 
cant. See.  Temple  Baptist  Church  v.  City  of  Al- 
buquenrue.  98  N.M.  138.  646  P.  2d  565,  575  (1982); 
.Art  Neon  v.  City  and  County  of  Denver,  supra. 


488  F.  2d  at  123,  quoting  Home  Building  and 
Loan  Ass'n  v.  Blaisdell,  290  U.S.  398,  54  S.  Ct. 
231,  78  L.  Ed.  413  (1934);  Sign  Supplies  of  Texas. 
Inc.  V.  MaConn.  517  F.  Supp.  778,  784-85  (S.D. 
Texas  1980);  Hav-A-Tampa  Cigar  Co.  v.  John- 
son. 149  Fla.  148,  5  So.  2d  433  (1941). 

Although  not  all  of  the  above  cases  dealt 
with  local  or  State  regulations  of  outdoor 
advertising  also  falling  within  the  scope  of 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act,  it  is  clear  that 
the  decisions  specifically  addressing  the 
issue  havt  failed  to  reject  the  amortization 
approach.  See.  e.g..  Modjeska  Sign  Studio,  Inc. 
V.  Berle.  supra.  390  N.Y.  S.  2d  945  (1977);  New- 
man Signs,  Inc.  v.  Hjelle.  268  N.W.  2d  741.  758 
(N.D.  1978).  appeal  dismissed,  440  U.S.  901,  99 
S.  Ct.  1205^  59  L.  Ed.  2d  449  (1979).  Other  cases, 
relying  on  23  U.S.C.  §131(o),2«  have  upheld 
States'  aBd  localities'  decisions  not  to  re- 
quire conjpensation  when  amortization  pro- 
grams were  initiated  in  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral removal  funds.  See  Metromedia,  Inc.  v. 
City  of  San  Diego,  supra.  610  P.  2d  at  426;  .State 
v.  National  Advertising  Co..  supra.  409  A.  2d 
1277  (Me.  1979). 

Even  these  cases  decided  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1978  amendments  to  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  have  refused  to  read  sec- 
tion 131(g).  as  amended,  as  requiring  a  mu- 
nicipality to  pay  compensation  where  a  rea- 
sonable amortization  period  is  provided  In 
the  removal  ordinance.  See.  e.g..  Suffolk  Out- 
door Advertising  v.  Southampton.  60  N.Y.2d  70, 
468  N.Y.3.2d  450.  455  N.E.2d  1245  (1982), 
reargumeBt  denied.  61  N.Y.2d  670,  472 
N.Y.S.2d  1028.  460  N.E.2d  232  (1983).  Thus,  the 
decision  whether  to  require  payment  of  com- 
pensation or  accept  a  penalty  raises  statu- 
tory issues  without  constitutional  overtones. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  envision 
with  any  degree  of  precision  the  exact  con- 
tours of  particular  State  or  local  regulation 
of  outdoor  signs  that  may  give  rise  to  an 
equal  protection  argument  on  the  part  of 
sign  or  site  owners,  a  number  of  cases  have 
addressed  the  issue  under  existing  billboard 
control  schemes.  Typically,  plaintiffs  have 
made  chaUenges  on  equal  protection  grounds 
where  a  State  or  locality  has:  1.  classified 
nonconfortning  signs  as  conipensable  or 
noncompensable  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
availabiliSy  of  Federal  funds;  =»  2.  determined 
that  certain  owners  of  signs  or  sites  would 
not  be  entitled  to  romp)ensation  upon  re- 
moval of  the  signs  while  other  sign  owners 
would  be  compensated  (i.e.,  signs  not  subject 
to  "effeccive  control"  under  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  and  implementing  State 
statutes);*"  or  3.  permitted  on-premises  signs 
while  conoro'ling  other  commercial  advertls- 
ing.3' 

Under  a.  straightforward  equal  protection 
analysis,  B  classification  or  distinction  cre- 
ated by  operation  of  a  statute  or  ordinance 
will  be  sustained  unless  it  engenders  "invidi- 
ous discrimination."  Williamson  v.  Lee  Opti- 
cal Co.,  348  U.S.  483,  489.  75  S.Ct.  461.  465,  99 
L.Ed.  563,  673  (1955). 

At  lEsua  in  billboard  control  Is  economic 
regulation  as  opposed  to  one  involving  a 
"suspect"  classification  or  "fundmental" 
right.  Metromedia,  Inc.  v.  City  of  San  Diego. 
supra.  592  P.2d  at  745.  The  courts  have  placed 
reliance  on  the  rules  set  out  in  Lindsley  v. 
Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Co..  220  U.S.  61.  31  S.Ct. 
337.  55  L.Bd.  369  (1911),  in  determining  wheth- 
er such  eoonomic  regulation  invites  permis- 
sible or  invidious  discrimination.  As  indi- 
cated there — 

"The  rules  by  which  this  contention  must 
be  tested,  as  shown  by  repeated  decisions  of 
this  court,  are  these:  1.  The  equal-protection 
clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  does  not  take 
from  the  jtate  the  power  to  classify  In  the 
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adoption  of  police  laws,  but  admits  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  wide  scope  of  discretion  In  that 
regard,  and  avoids  what  is  done  only  when  it 
Is  without  any  reasonable  basis,  and  there- 
fore is  purely  arbitrary.  2.  A  classification 
having:  some  reasonable  basis  does  not  offend 
ag-ainst  that  clause  merely  because  it  is  not 
made  with  mathematical  nicety,  or  because 
in  practice  It  results  in  some  inequality.  3. 
When  the  classification  in  such  a  law  is 
called  in  question,  if  any  state  of  facts  rea- 
sonably can  be  conceived  that  would  sustain 
it,  the  existence  of  that  state  of  facts  at  the 
time  the  law  was  enacted  must  be  assumed. 
4.  One  who  assails  the  classification  in  such 
a  law  must  carry  the  burden  of  showing  that 
it  does  not  rest  upon  any  reasonable  basis, 
but  is  essentially  arbitrary."  220  U.S.  at  78- 
79,  31  S.Ct.  at  340,  55  L.Ed,  at  369. 

Courts  considering  equal  protection  chal- 
lenges CO  State  and  local  billboard  controls 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  positing  a  set  of 
circumstances  justifying  the  particular  regu- 
lation, finding  the  classification  non-arbi- 
trary and,  therefore,  sustaining  the  con- 
trols.32 

In  light  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  and  the  case  law 
on  the  subject,  it  is  clear  that  an  amortiza- 
tion provision  viewed  as  reasonable  under 
the  particular  circumstances  is  constitu- 
tionally valid. 

'Under  zoning  principles,  a  'nonconforming  use  " 
Is  one  which  lawfully  existed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  a  zoning  or  land  use  restriction  and  which  may  be 
maintained  after  the  efTectlve  date  of  the  restriction 
although  It  does  not  comply  with  the  restriction.  82 
Am   Jur.  2d  Zoning  and  Planning  5178  (1976). 

'  Amortization  provisions  are  those  which  require 
the  termination  of  nonconforming  uses  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  predetermined  period  of  time.  Annot.  22 
A.L.R.3d  1134.  1137  n.3  (1988).  These  provisions,  typi- 
cally, apply  to  classes  of  uses.  In  effect,  the  owner  of 
the  nonconforming  use  is  granted  a  monopoly  posi- 
tion during  the  amortization  period  to  enable  him  ai 
least  theoretically  to  recoup  his  Investment  in  the 
use.  City  of  Fayetteville  v.  Mcllroy  Bank  and  Trust  Co.. 
278  Arl£.  500.  647  S.W.2d  439.  441  (1983).  In  contrast  to 
compensation  provisions,  which  seek  to  eliminate  a 
nonconforming  use  pursuant  to  a  Slates'  pover  of 
eminent  domain,  amortization  provisions  are  in 
voiced  pursuant  to  the  pollca  power  to  remove  such 
a  use.  Doarey  Communications  Company.  Inc.  v.  City  of 
Fayeuevitle.  280  Ark.  408.  660  S.W.2d  900.  905  (1983). 
cert,  denied  466  U.S.  959.  104  S.Ct.  2172.  80  L  Ed.2d  555 
(1984).  For  further  discussion  of  the  breadth  of 
States"  police  power,  see  discussion  in  Section  IT  D. 
of  text  infra. 

^The  rtfth  Amendment  proviues  that  "private 
pi-ope.ty  "  shall  not  'be  taken  for  public  use.  with- 
out just  compensation  "  Also,  the  t-ifth  Amendment 
has  bsea  incorporated  into  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment e.1^  is.  therefore,  binding  on  State  and  local 
governments.  Penn  Centra!  ''^c.nsportation  Cc  v.  City 
of  Sew  Yrrk.  438  U.5.  104.  98  b.Ct.  2346.  57  L  Ed  2d  631 
(1978) 

nil  Cong.  Rec.  22949  (daily  ed.  oept.  14.  1965) 
(Statement  of  Sen.  Cooperi.  See  also  42  Op.  Att'y  Gen. 
331.  333  (1966). 

'Cunningham.  "Billboard  Cont  ol  Under  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1965.  "  71  M.ch  L  Rev 
1296.  131'-12  (197?). 

•Ill  Cong.  Rec.  24126  (1965). 

'42  Op.  Att'y  Gen.,  supra  note  4,  at  331. 

•Id. 

•Id. 

'«Id. 

''Id.  at  45. 

"Massachusetts  v.  Mellon.  2C2  U.S.  it''.  43  S.Ct.  597, 
67  L.  Ed  107E  (1923):  Oklahoma  v.  United  States  Civil 
ScrJce  Comm'n.  330  U.S.  127,  67  S.Ct.  554.  91  L.Fi.  734 
(1947):  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100.  124.  61 
S.Ct.  431,  462:  85  L.Ed.  609,  62^23  (1941) 

"'iTie  Supreme  Coun  has  upheld  requirements  im- 
r-o8<?d  by  grant-ln-tld  rtatutes  where  considered  an 
appropriate  means  and  plainly  adapteo  to  the  per- 
mitted end  and  not  arbltrar;-.  See  cases  clffd  in  pre- 
vious note. 

"For  an  artlculat'on  cf  these  principles  In  the 
blli board  regulation  area,  see  South  Dakota  v.  Adams. 
506  F.  Supp.  50,  fA  (D.S.D.  1960).  afTd  sub.  mn.  South 
Dakota  v.  Goldschmidt.  635  F.  2d  698  (8th  Cir),  cert. 


denied,   451   U.S.  964.    101   S.Ct.  2316,  68  L.Ed.2d  841 
(1981). 

''Cunningham,  supra  note  5. 

■•Id.  at  1317. 

'■"  S.  Bep.  No.  709,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  7  (1985). 

'•H.R.  Rep.  No.  1084,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  7  (1965). 

"Cunningham,  supra  note  5  at  1317. 

"Id.  at  1311-12. 

'■Id.  at  1313  n.68. 

»H.R.  Rep.  No.  1485,  95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess  14-17 
(1978). 

»Id.  at  14. 

«124  Cong.  Rec.  31063-31066  (1978). 

=The  dismissal  of  an  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  a  ruling  on  the  merits  affirming  the  court  below. 
Hicks  v.  Miranda.  422  U.S.  332.  343-44.  95  S.Ct  2281 
2289.  45  L.Ed.2d  223.  235-36  (1975). 

"Annot.,  22  A.L  R.3d.  supra  note  2  at  1139 

''Under  California  law.  "a  city  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate nonconforming  uses  may  pursue  two  constitu- 
tionally equivalent  alternatives:  compensation  or  amor- 
tization. 610  P.2d  at  426  (emphasis  added). 

"  "No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be  required  to 
be  removed  under  this  section  if  the  Federal  share  o;' 
the  just  compensation  to  be  paid  upon  removal  of 
such  sign,  display,  or  device  is  not  available  to  make 
such  payment." 

"State  V.  National  Advertising  Co..  387  A.2d  745.  749 
(1978):  Metromedia,  Inc.  v.  City  of  San  Diego,  supra.  610 
P  2d  at  426. 

"Ackerley  Communications  v.  City  of  Seattle  92 
Wash  .2d  905.  602,  P.2d  1177.  1187  (1979).  appeal  dis- 
missed. 449  U.S.  804.  101  S.Ct.  49,  66  L.Ed. 2d  7  (1980); 
State  V.  Yard  Birds.  Inc. ,  9  Wash.  App.  514.  513  P  2d 
1030.  1035(1973). 

'■£.B.  Elliott  Advertising  Co.  v.  Metropolitan  Dade 
County.  425  F.2d  1141  (5th  ar.  1979).  cert,  denied.  400 
U.S.  805,  91  set.  12.  27  L.Ed.2d  35  (1980):  .Wewman 
Signs.  Inc.  v.  Hjelle.  268  N.W.2d  741,  758-59  (N.D.  1978). 
appeal  dismissed.  440  U.S.  901,  99  S.Cl.  1205.  59 
L.Ed.2d  449  (1979):  Donnelly  Advertising  Corp  v  City 
of  Baltimore.  279  Md.  660.  370  A.2d  1127,  1133  (Md  App 
1975). 

^See  cases  cited  in  notes  29-31,  supra. 

Date:  June  26.  1986. 

Jim  J.  Marquez, 

General  Counsel. 

[Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Com- 
mittee On  Environment  And  Public  Works. 

U.S.  Senate] 

The  Outdoor  Advertising  Control 
Program  Needs  To  Be  Reassessed 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965  re- 
quired that  states  control  outdoor  advertis- 
ing along  federally  funded  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highways.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
act,  thousands  of  outdoor  advertising  signs 
have  been  removed  to  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  nation's  highways.  However. 
iTiany  prohibited  signs  are  still  standing  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so  because  federal  funds 
are  not  being  appropriated  to  compe.isate 
sign  owners  for  their  removal,  as  required  by 
the  act. 

Accomplishing  the  goal  of  the  Highway 
BeautiHcacion  Act  will  require  either  addi- 
tional federal  funding  or  a  change  in  the 
compensation  requirement  of  the  act,  as 
amended.  CAO  -eoommends  that  the 
Congresss  reassess  the  outdoor  advertising 
control  program.  In  making  this  reassess- 
ment tne  Congress  will  need  to  "veigh  tlie 
program's  goal  and  requirements  against 
program  costs. 

DIGEST 

The  Highway  Beaulificatioa  Act  of  1965  es- 
tablished a  national  policy  and  program  for 
the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  along  fed- 
erally funded  interstate  and  primary  high- 
ways. Tlie  purpose  of  control  is  to  protect 
the  public  investmjjt  :n  sucj  higiways,  to 
promote  the  safety  and  recreational  value  of 
public  travel,  and  to  preserve  natural  beau- 
ty. Each  state  is  required  to  develop  and  ad- 
minister its  own  sign-control  program  con- 
sistent with  the  national  policy  and  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  lYansportatlon, 
through  its  Federal  Highway  Administration 


(FHWA),  oversees  the  states'  procrranu.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorised  to 
withold  10  percent  of  the  annual  federal 
highway  funds  of  any  state  that  has  not  ea- 
tablished  and  maintained  an  effective  Bign- 
control  program. 

The  act  and  implementing  regulations  re- 
quire states  to  remove  "nonconforming"  and 
•illegal"  signs  and  restrict  the  construction 
of  new  signs.  Nonconforming  signs,  as  de- 
fined by  the  regulations,  are  those  that  were 
legally  erected  before  the  program's  require- 
ments became  effective.  Owners  of  these 
signs  and  their  sites  must  be  compensated 
for  their  removal.  The  federal  government 
pays  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  comjjensatlon 
and  the  states  are  responsible  for  25  percent. 
Illegal  signs  are  those  that  were  erected 
after  the  act's  requirements  becsame  effec- 
tive. These  signs  must  be  removed  expedi- 
tiously and  removing  them  does  not  require 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  sign  and 
site  owners. 

A  1978  amendment  broadened  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act's  compensation  provision 
by  requiring  that  monetary  compensation  be 
paid  to  sign  and  site  owners  for  signs  that 
are  removed  because  they  do  not  conform  to 
local  laws  or  ordinances.  Prior  to  the  amend- 
ment, localities  could  remove  signs  that  did 
not  conform  to  local  laws  or  ordinances 
without  providing  monetary  compensation. 

While  over  J200  million  has  been  spent  on 
the  program  since  1965,  annual  federal  pro- 
gram expenditures  have  declined  from  about 
J27  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  about  S2  mil- 
lion In  riscal  year  1984.  As  of  September  30. 
1984.  about  J15  million  in  program  funds  have 
been  obligated  and  remain  to  be  spent  by  the 
states.  Current  funding  authority  for  the 
program  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  Administration  has  not  requested  new 
program  funds  in  its  budgets  since  fiscal 
year  1982,  explaining  that  the  program  was 
being  reassessed.  The  Congress  appropriated 
no  new  funds  to  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  States  cannot  be  required  to  remove 
non-conforming  signs  if  no  federal  funds  are 
available  for  i»ying  compensation  but  they 
must  continue  to  remove  illegal  signs  and  re- 
strict new  signs. 

In  a  Jaly  1,  1983.  letter,  the  Chairman,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  asked  GAO  to  obtain  infomnation  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  outdoor  advertising 
control  program.  On  the  basis  of  that  letter 
and  discussions  with  the  Chairman's  office, 
GAO  focused  its  work  on: 

How  many  illegal  and  nonconforming  signs 
remain  standing  and  what  will  it  cost  to  re- 
move them? 

How  effective  are  state  sign-control  pro- 
grams and  how  effective  is  federal  oversight 
of  such  programs? 

How  has  the  1978  amendment  to  the  act  af- 
fected sign  control? 

As  requested  by  the  Chairman,  GAO  also 
addressed  other  specific  questions  regarding 
program  status  and  sign-control  policies, 
procedures,  and  practices. 

In  carrying  out  its  work,  GAO  reviewed 
seven  states'  outdoor  advertising  control 
programs  and  conducted  a  questionnaire  sur- 
vey cf  the  50  states. 

Status  of  sign  tbthovcU 

Although  about  587,000  signs  have  been  re- 
moved since  the  program  began  in  1965, 
about  172,000'  nonconforming  and  illegal 
signs  remained  standing  along  our  nation's 
interstate  and  primary  highways  aa  of  Sep- 


'Not  including  signs  affected  by  the  1978  amend- 
ment. 
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tember  30,  1963.  according  to  FHWA  datA.  Of 
the  remaining  signs,  about  124.000  are  non- 
conforming and  about  48.000  are  illegal 
These  were  the  most  recent  comprehensive 
data  available  at  the  time  of  the  GAO  re- 
view. GAO  is  concerned,  however,  about  the 
reliability  of  some  of  these  data.  GAO  found 
the  data  on  remaining  illegal  signs  to  be  un- 
reliable for  three  of  the  seven  states  it  re- 
viewed. 

The  removal  of  nonconforming  signs  ha? 
declined  about  78  percent  since  1979  as  feci- 
eral  program  expenditures  have  decreased.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  remaining  nonconform- 
ing signs  will  be  removed  in  the  near  future 
since  FHWA  estimates  that  about  S427  mil- 
lion In  federal  funds  would  be  required  to  re- 
move the  124.000  such  signs  that  remain 
standing. 

The  removal  of  illegai  signs  has  also  de- 
clined In  recent  years.  Seventy-three  percent 
fewer  signs  were  removed  in  1983  than  :n 
1980.  This  decline  is  not.  however,  attrib- 
utable to  the  reduction  in  federal  funds. 
since  removing  illegal  signs  does  not  require 
the  payment  of  compensation.  Rather,  lim- 
ited state  resources,  state  procedures  which 
slow  sign  removals,  and  lack  of  program  sup- 
port have  contributed  to  the  slow  removal  of 
Illegal  signs,  based  on  GAO's  review  of  pro- 
grams in  seven  states. 

Federal  oversight  and  State  program  problems 

Although  federal  law  requires  st.ates  to  re 
move  Illegal  signs  and  restrict  new  ones  irre- 
spective of  federal  funding.  FHW.\s  overall 
oversight  of  state  sign-control  programs  de- 
clined as  federal  funding  decreased.  FHWA 
deemphasized  the  program  and.  in  one  FHW,^ 
regional  administrator's  view,  states  may 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  relaxed  ap- 
proach. A  1983  FHWA  review  of  state  pro- 
grams identified  or  restated  problems  with 
state  programs  and  suggested  that  some 
states  were  not  effectively  controlling  cut- 
door  advertising.  For  example,  the  review  in 
dlcated  that  Arizona,  Kentucky,  and  Louisi- 
ana were  not  removing  illegal  signs  expedi- 
tiously. While  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  not  penalized  any  state  for  a  pro- 
gram infi-action  since  1977,  FHWA  has 
worked  with  some  states  to  resolve  problems 
with  their  programs.  (See  p.  17.) 

In  June  1983,  FHWA  presented  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a  pro- 
posal for  revising  the  outdoor  advertising 
control  program  which  calls  for: 

Limiting  outdoor  advertising  control  to 
roral  interstate  routes. 

Eliminating  the  mandatory  compensation 
requirement  for  the  removal  of  nonconform- 
ing signs. 

Removing  nonconforming  signs  within  5 
years  with  discretionary  federal  highway 
funds,  and 

Replacing  the  10-percent  funding  penalty 
with  a  more  flexible  enforcement  provision. 

As  of  October  1984,  the  proposal  was  still 
being  considered  by  the  Office  of  the  S-^c- 
retary. 

Effects  of  the  1978  amendment 
The  1978  amendment  increased  the  cost  of 
outdoor  advertising  control  by  increasing 
the  number  of  slgrns  that  cannot  be  removed 
without  compensation.  FHWA  estimates 
that  38,000  additional  signs  that  did  not  con- 
form to  local  laws  or  ordinances  became  eli- 
gible for  monetary  compensation  because  of 
this  amendment  and  that  their  removal  will 
reqalrc  an  additional  $334  million  in  federal 
funds.  The  amendment  has  hindered  sign  re- 
moval in  some  localities  that  had  planned  to 
remove  signs  without  paying  monetary  com- 
pensation.  In   lieu   of  monetary   compensa- 


tion, these  localities  would  have  allowed 
sign  owners  to  retain  their  signs  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  in  order  to  recoup  their 
investment. 

Views  on  the  1978  amendment  and  its  ef- 
fects vary.  In  response  to  the  GAG  question- 
naire survey.  32  states  indicated  that  the 
amen<tr.ent  had  no  effect  on  their  states' 
3i)?n-ct)ntrol  program  and  17  states  indicated 
that  tiie  amendment  made  it  more  difficult 
to  remove  sii<ns.  One  state  did  not  respond  to 
this  question.  Nine  of  the  17  affected  states 
indicated  that  the  amendment  prevented 
them  -from  removing  signs  without  paying 
monetary  compensation.  Twenty-seven 
states  greatly  or  somewhat  favored  repealing 
the  amend.Tient. 

Several  national  organizations,  such  as  the 
Gardec  Cubs  of  America,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities,  also  fa- 
vored repealing  the  amendment.  However. 
advertSjing  and  business  organizations  gen- 
erally ipposed  repeal;  one  such  organization 
stated  that  the  1978  compensation  amend- 
ment closed  a  ■■loop-hole"  in  the  act  that  al- 
lowed localities  to  remove  signs  without 
paying  compen-sation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  also  op- 
posed the  1978  amendment.  In  a  letter  in- 
cluded in  the  congressional  record,  the  Sec- 
retary uf  Transportation  stated  that  the 
broadar.eJ  compensation  requirement  rep- 
resented a  federal  intrusion  into  local  land- 
use  LtJntrol  prerogatives  and  would  under- 
mine 3:f^n-eontrol  efforts. 

fti ,  ''nrnpndatiori  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

FHWA  has  completed  a  review  of  the  out- 
door advertising  control  program  and  has 
propo3eii  program,  changes  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  which 
would  require  legislation.  G.'^O  recommends, 
therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation complete  the  review  of  the  FHWA  pro- 
posal, develop  the  Department's  position  on 
the  ppciirram.  and  present  that  position  to 
the  CfJtiaress. 

Recommendation  to  the  Congress 

G.'\afs  review  shows  that  without  addi- 
tional federal  funding  or  a  change  in  the 
compensation  requirement  of  the  Highway 
Beautii'ication  Act.  as  amended,  the  1965 
act's  tiJ'^l— to  control  outdoor  advertising 
along  federally  funded  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highways — will  not  be  accomplished. 
GAO  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress reassess  the  outdoor  advertising  con- 
trol program..  In  making  this  reassessment, 
the  Congress  will  need  to  weigh  the  pro- 
gram's goal  and  requirements  against  pro- 
gram costs  and.  if  warranted,  consider 
changes  to  the  goal  ?.nd  requirements  which 
reflect  an  appropriate  level  of  funding.  (See 
p.  43.1 

Agency  Comments 
GAO  did  not  request  agency  com.ments  on 
this  raiport.  However.  GAO  did  discuss  the  re- 
port's contents  with  officials  from,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  states  it 
reviewed.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Chafee  and 
severil  other  colleagues  in  introducing 
the  Visual  Pollution  Control  Act.  I 
commend  Senator  Chafee  for  his  dedi- 
catiOB  to  the  issue  of  billboard  removal 
and  control  and  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  similar  legisla- 
tion was  reported  out  by  the  Environ- 
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ment  Cbmmittee  but  Congress  ad- 
journed before  the  bill  could  be  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  seize  on  the  momentimi 
and  consider  this  important  legislation 
in  the  very  near  future. 

My  strong  support  for  this  legislation 
is  based  on  the  extremely  positive  ex- 
perience Maine  has  had  with  billboard 
removal.  Maine  began  removing  bill- 
boards over  30  years  ago.  and  the  last 
one  came  down  in  1984.  The  State  law 
used  the  tool  of  amortization  as  a 
means  of  providing  compensation  to 
billboard  owners  for  sign  removal. 
When  the  amortization  period  was 
over,  the  billboards  came  down. 

Contrary  to  what  many  opponents 
claimed  then,  as  they  do  now,  Maine's 
important  tourism  industry  and  small 
businesses  suffered  no  economic  harm 
because  of  the  removal  of  billboards. 
To  the  contrary,  tourism  industry  rev- 
enues grew  by  $100  million  from  1984  to 
1985. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  removal  of  billboards  in 
Maine  has  put  small  businesses  on  an 
equal  footing  with  much  larger  busi- 
nesses that  can  better  afford  to  rent 
large  billboards.  Maine's  uniform  road- 
side off-premise  directional  signs  allow 
a  store  like  the  Puffin"  Pig.  in  Whiting, 
ME,  the  same  opportunity  to  attract 
customers  as  L.L.  Bean.  The  roadside 
signs  are  far  more  affordable  to  smaller 
businesses  and  have  created  a  more 
level  playing  field  on  which  they  can 
compete. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
relay  to  my  colleagues  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Maine's  many  visitors. 
Time  after  time,  year  after  year,  these 
vacationers  remark  upon  Maine's  pris- 
tine beauty  and  its  clean  highways. 
While  native  Mainers  do  not  need  to  be 
convinced  about  the  remarkable  beau- 
ty of  our  State,  we  do  know  that  it  is 
enhanced  by  the  clear  view  afforded  the 
traveler  on  our  interstate  and  rural 
roads.  And  one  very  important  reason 
for  that  is  the  absence  of  billboards. 

In  my  view,  the  benefits  of  billboard 
removal  far  outweigh  any  that  might 
accrue  from  their  large  presence  on  our 
highways.  The  Federal  law  governing 
billboard  removal  is  riddled  with  loop- 
holes, and  it  needs  to  be  improved  so 
that  ita  real  intent — billboard  re- 
moval— can  be  achieved. 

Senator  Chafee's  bill  will  restore  to 
States  aftd  local  governments  the  au- 
thority to  determine  billboard  removal 
requirements.  In  addition,  it  places  a 
moratorium  on  the  construction  of  new 
billboardB  along  Federal  interstate  and 
primary  highways  and  prohibits  the  de- 
struction of  trees  along  public  rights- 
of-way  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improv- 
ing billboard  visibility.  This  is  an  im- 
portant bill  that  will  restore  some  san- 
ity to  the  billboard  removal  process 
that  wa3  originally  envisioned  in  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 
Certainly   that   law   did   not   envision 
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that  more  billboards  would  be  erected 
than  removed,  which  is  the  case  now. 
According:  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  from  1986  to  1988  only 
1,216  nonconforming  billboards  were  re- 
moved while  47.519  new  billboards  were 
put  up.  At  this  rate,  we  will  be  forced 
to  rename  the  1965  law. 

I  hcpe  that  my  colleagues  will  look 
at  Maine's  experience  and  reali7.e  that 
tourism  can  remain  a  viable  industry 
even  without  billboards — perhaps  be- 
cause there  are  no  billboards  to  destroy 
the  serenity  of  an  ocean  view  or  a 
mountain  vista. 

1  look  foiward  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  and  again  commend  Senator 
Chafee  for  his  hard  work  in  moving 
this  bill  forward.* 
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By  Mr.  MITCHELL  ifor  himself. 
Mr.  Lautenbfrg,  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  REID.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Lieberman. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mi.  DeConcikl 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Blt^ipers.  Mr.  Cohen.   Ms.  Mi- 

KULSXL         Mr.         WIRTH,         Mr. 

Wei.lstone.    Mr.    Gr.'VHAM.    Mr. 

Akaka,   Mr.   Metzenbaum,   Mr. 

Kerry,  and  Mr.  S.anfurdi: 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
facilities  meet  Federal  and  State  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  requirements  and 
to  clarify  that  such  facilities  muct 
comply  with  such  environmental  laws 
and  requirements:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

FEDERAL  FACILrTY  COMPLLA.NCE  ACT 

Mr  MITCH2LL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Fi^cilities 
Compliance  Act  of  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion is  identical  to  legislation  that  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Senate 
En"ironment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee late  last  year.  It  is  similar  to 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  twice  by 
overwhelming  margins. 

The  premise  of  the  legislation  is  smi- 
p)e:  Federal  agencies  must  comply 
with  our  Nation's  hazardous  waste  con- 
trol laws.  State  agencies  and  munici- 
palities are  required  to  comply.  Pri- 
vate industry  is  requirpd  to  comply. 

Hazardous  waste  laws  are  designed  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. We  cannot  aftord  to  exempt 
violators.  As  then-candidate  Bush  said 
in  1988: 

Unfortunately,  some  of  our  worst  offenders 
arR  our  own  Federal  facilities.  As  Presideni. 
I  will  Insist  that  ij  the  future  Federal  agen- 
cies sliouid  meet  or  exceed  environmental 
standards.  The  feoverrment  should  live  with- 
in the  laws  it  imposes  on  others. 

I  agree  with  this  statement.  How- 
ever, Federal  facilities  continue  to  be  a 
major  part  of  our  hazardous  waste 
problem. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  relt^ased  a  re- 
port entitled  '-Complex  Cleanup:  The 
Environmental      Legacy     of     Nuclear 


Weapons 
stated: 

Today,  it,  is  evident  that  the  vast  network 
of  weapons  facilities,  located  on  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  Federal  reservations  in  13 
.States,  has  produced  widespx-ead  contamina- 
tion of  t'ne  environment  with  toxic  chemi- 
cals and  radionuclides.  Serious  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  potential  human 
health  threats  posed  by  such  contamina- 
tion. »  •  * 

The  past  45  years  of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction have  resulted  in  the  release  of  vast 
quantities  of  hazardous  chemicals  and  radio- 
nuclides to  the  environment.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  air.  errouadwater.  surface  water, 
sfdiments.  and  soil,  as  well  as  vegetation 
and  wildlife,  have  been  contaminated  at 
most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
I  DOE)  weapons  sites.  (OTA  report,  p  3. 

Among  the  key  findings  of  that  re- 
port were  the  following: 

The  waste  and  contaminaticn  problems  at 
the  DOE  Weatjons  Complex  are  serious  and 
I  om.plic-ted.  and  many  public  concerns 
about  potential  health  and  environmental 
impacts  hpve  not  yet  been  addressed. 

Despite  DOE  statements  about  the  lack  of 
imminent  off-site  health  threats  due  to  the 
contaminniion.  possible  public  health  effects 
have  not  been  investigated  adequately.  The 
current  regulatory  process  is  not  sufficient 
to  effectively  identify  urgent  nealth-based 
rerr.edjation  needs  or  to  com.prehensively 
evaluate  possible  public  health  impacts. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  cleanup  levels  to 
be  achieved  by  tne  end  of  30  years  [DOE's 
cleanup  goal],  or  the  technologies  required 
to  achieve  such  levels,  DOE  cannot  develop 
reliable  cost  estimates  for  the  '.-otal  cleanup. 
iOTA  report,  p.  7.) 

In  other  woras,  OTA  found  that  DOE 
may  be  placing  the  pu'olic  health  at 
risk,  the  environment  is  threatened, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  much  it  will 
cost  10  clean  up  these  facilities. 

Many  Department  of  Defense  facili- 
ties acroos  the  country  also  present 
risks  to  tht  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

These  risks  were  preventable. 

But  what  went  wrong  at  our  Federal 
facilities  that  the  Federal  Government 
threatens,  rather  than  protects,  the 
public  heaUh? 

What  went  wrong  that  DOE  emitted 
over  300,000  pounds  of  radioactive  ura- 
nium particles  into  the  air  at  the  Feed 
Materials  Production  Center  at 
Fernald.  OH— and  that  the  agency 
knew  of  pollution  at  that  site  since 
1951? 

What  went  wrong  that,  according  to 
a  1986  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port, almost  half  of  the  Federal  hazard- 
ous waste  handlers  inspected  by  EPA 
were  found  to  be  in  violation,  some  for 
more  than  3  years?  Four  years  later. 
GAO  found  cleanup  had  not  begun  at 
600  of  the  most  contaminated  sites. 

What  went  wrong  in  Oak  Ridge.  TN 
that  we  could  have  the  following  situa- 
tion, as  described  by  OTA: 

[MJercury.  a  known  neurotoxin,  was  used 
in  separating  lithium  isotopes  *  *  *  in  Oak 
Ridge,  TN.  More  than  a  million  pounds  of 
mercury  is  unaccounted  for;  a  large  jxirtion 
of  this  has  been  deposited  in  the  sediment  of 
a  creek  that  traverses  the  city  of  Oak  Ridge 


and  was  used  as  fill  for  the  local  civic  cen- 
ter." (OTA  report,  p.  80.) 

What  went  wrong  is  that  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  were  not  held  ac- 
countable and  did  not  believe  they 
would  ever  be  held  accountable  by  the 
American  Public. 

But  in  1976.  Congress  amended  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  In  section 
6001  of  that  act.  Congress  clearly  stated 
that  Federal  agencies  were  required  to 
comply  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
requirements,  including  any  provisions 
for  injunctive  relief.  The  law  also  re- 
quires Federal  agencies  to  comply  with 
requirements  "in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent,  as  any  person". 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  Clean  Air 
A  ct.  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  the  Safe 
Drinkinp  Water  Act.  Our  hazardous 
waste  laws  should  be  no  exception. 

While  I  believe  the  intent  of  Congress 
was  clear,  the  Federal  courts  are  di- 
vided on  this  issue.  To  avoid  perpetuat- 
ing the  gross  violations  of  law  docu- 
mented by  OTA  and  GAO.  I  am  again 
introducing  the  Federal  Facilities 
Compliance  Act. 

The  kej  to  compliance  is  enforce- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion has  adopted  a  policy  that  disables 
EPAs  enforcement  authority  so  that 
EPA  is  hindered  from  bringing  an 
enforcement  action  against  another 
agency. 

Out  of  frustration  due  to  rejjeated 
noncompliance,  EPA  is  attempting  to 
assess  fines  of  nearly  S300.000  on  DOE 
at  the  Fernald.  OH.  facility  due  to  that 
agency's  intransigence.  Unfortunately, 
DOE  is  claiming  that  EPA  has  no  au- 
thority to  assess  penalties  against  an- 
other Federal  agency. 

In  Hanford,  WA,  DOE  unilaterally  ex- 
tended deadlines  in  a  triparty  agrse- 
ment  among  DOE,  EPA.  and  the  State 
of  Washington.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
specific  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
demonstrates  that  DOE  continues  to 
view  compliance  as  optional. 

These  situations,  and  the  dozens  like 
them  across  the  country,  will  change 
only  v"hen  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  comply 
with  the  law.  The  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  clarifies  that  EPA  has 
administT-ative  enforcement  authority 
against  other  Federal  agencies  and 
that  States  are  authorized  to  take  en- 
Torceinent  action  against  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Without  this  legislation,  the  public 
health  would  continue  to  be  unpro- 
tected. Some  argue  that  we  should  not 
add  new  bvirdens  to  these  agencies, 
that  we  should  continue  with  the  ap- 
parent "voluntary  compliance"  policy. 

But  this  policy  has  demonstrably  not 
worked.  The  agencies  will  not  comply 
without  the  risk  of  enforcement  ac- 
tions and  penalties  that  would  come 
out  of  their  budgets.  We  understand 
that  enforcement  is  essential  to  assure 
compliance  by  private  industry  or 
State  and  local  government. 
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That  this  approach  is  necessary  was 
acknowledged  by  EPA  Administrator 
William  Reilly  in  a  June  13.  1989  letter 
to  Richard  Darman,  head  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  about 
similar  legislation  under  consideration 
before  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  Reilly  wrote: 

EPA  supports  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the 
Subcommittee,  and  recommends  that  the 
Administration  endorse  the  legislation.  *  *  ♦ 
[The  legrislation]  contains  many  useful  provi- 
sions which  we  believe  will  improve  Federal 
facilities'  compliance  with  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 

The  administration  unfortunately 
opposes  this  legislation.  One  of  the 
concerns  is  that  it  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  budget.  It  is  true  that 
cleanup  costs  are  high. 

But  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
found  in  1989  regarding  compliance 
costs  under  similar  legislation  that: 

Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  Energy  are  planning  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  comply  with  hazardous 
waste  regulations,  which  they  are  already  re- 
quired to  do  under  existing  laws  *  *  *  Total 
federal  compliance  costs  over  time  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  are  unlikely  to  change  sig- 
nificantly as  a  result  of  this  bill.  CBO  letter 
to  Chairman  Dingell  of  July  11.  1989,  empha- 
sis added). 

CBO  added  that,  regarding  penalties 
assessed  by  EPA  and  State  or  local  reg- 
ulators that: 

Generally,  amounts  assessed  have  not  been 
great  •  *  »  and  assessments  at  similar  levels 
in  the  future  would  not  increase  federal  out- 
lays significantly.  *  *  •  Penalties  imposed  by 
the  EPA  *  *  *  would  have  no  net  budget  im- 
pact. (Ibid.) 

Delay  will  only  increase  cleanup 
costs.  Federal  agencies  will  have  an  in- 
centive to  postpone  making  difficult 
and  costly  decisions  until  another 
budget  cycle,  as  DOE  apparently  did  re- 
garding the  Hanford  site  earlier  this 
year,  unless  there  is  an  equally  power- 
ful disincentive  to  delay.  The  risk  of 
fines  and  penalties  is  one  such  dis- 
incentive. 

There  is  concern  that  the  States  will 
run  amuck  with  all  this  power  and  will 
skew  cleanup  priorities.  This  argument 
is  wrong. 

First,  in  States  where  they  have  had 
enforcement  authority  against  Federal 
agencies  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
have  sought  excessive  fines  or  pen- 
alties. In  fact,  a  report  to  EPA  indi- 
cates that  each  State  has  limits  on  the 
fines  and  penalties  the  State  may  as- 
sess against  violators. 

Second,  State  attorneys  general  only 
bring  cases  referred  to  them  by  health 
or  environment  departments.  They  do 
not  conduct  scavenger  hunts  for  Fed- 
eral violators. 

Third,  States  do  not  have  enough  re- 
sources to  go  after  any  but  the  most 
serious  offenders.  Litigation  against 
the  Federal  Government  is  time-con- 
suming and  drains  their  limited  re- 
sources. 


Foorth,  there  is  no  national  priority- 
setting  process.  No  legislation  is  nec- 
essar^'  to  put  one  in  place.  EPA  has 
been  asking  other  Federal  agencies  to 
engage  in  such  a  process  for  some  time, 
without  success.  If  the  administration 
were  serious  about  establishing  a 
prioritization  process,  it  could  do  so  at 
any  time.  I  hope  the  agencies  agree  to 
initiate  this  process  and  that  they  will 
involve  the  State  governments  in  such 
discuBsions. 

We  cannot  afford  a  double  standard. 
The  Federal  Government  should  be  pro- 
tecting the  public  health,  not  placing 
it  at  risk.  Without  adequate  enforce- 
ment, the  public  is  unnecessarily  at 
risk.  The  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  be  a  model  of  environmental 
compliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  596 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

reseniatnes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Federal  Facility  Compliance  Act  of  199r' 
F.\C1LITY  ENVIRON.MENT.'iL  .\SSESSME.NTS 

Sec.  2.  (ai  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  shall 
perform  an  assessment  of  the  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances  (including  hazardous  con- 
stiluetts  thereof!  from  each  solid  waste 
management  unit  at  each  hazardous  sub- 
stance treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  facil- 
ity owned  or  operated  by  the  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  after  November 
19.  198C.  Such  assessments  shall  be  completed 
within  twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  shall  indicate  whether  such 
facility  and  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentajity  is  in  compliance  with  applicable 
requirements  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  the  Comprehensive  Emergency  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act.  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act.  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  and  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stancee  Control  Act.  Such  assessments  shall 
be  provided  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  the  State  in  which  the  facil- 
ity is  located. 

'b)  F.^ciLrri-  Inspections.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  undertake  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion arnually  of  each  facility  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  that  is  subject  to 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  the  Com- 
prehensive Emergency  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  to  enforce  compliance  with  these  Acts. 
Each  annual  inspection  shall  include  an 
analysis  of  comprehensive  groundwater  mon- 
itoring. The  records  of  such  inspections  shall 
be  available  to  the  public  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  in  section  3007(b)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  The  department,  agen- 
cy, or  instrumentality  owning  or  operating 
each  such  facility  shall  reimburse  the  Envi- 
ronmental FYotection  Agency  for  the  costs 
of  the  Inspection  of  the  facility. 


APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  TO 
FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

Sec.  3.  (<a)  In  general.— Section  6001  of  the 
Solid  Wa»te  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6961)  is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  after 
•6001."; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
management"  before  "in  the  same  manner"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ••The  Federal.  State,  interstate, 
and  local  Bubstantive  and  procedural  require- 
ments refferred  to  in  this  subsection  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  all  administrative  or- 
ders and  all  civil  and  administrative  pen- 
alties and  fines.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  '•For  purposes  of  enforcing 
any  such  substantive  or  procedural  require- 
ment (including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  in- 
junctive relief,  administrative  order,  or  civil 
or  administrative  penalty  or  fine)  against 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality, the  United  States  hereby  expressly 
waives  any  immunity  otherwise  applicable 
to  the  United  States.  No  agent,  employee,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  person- 
ally liable  for  any  civil  penalty  under  any 
Federal  or  State  solid  or  hazardous  waste 
law  with  respect  to  any  act  or  omission 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties.  An 
agent,  enaployee,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  any  criminal  sanc- 
tion (including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  fine 
or  imprisonment)  under  any  Federal  or  State 
solid  or  hazardous  waste  law.  but  no  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  or  judicial  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  subject  to  any 
such  sanction.". 

Federal  aj^encies  are  authorized,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  concerned,  to: 

(1)  in  Stftte  criminal  proceedings,  represent 
or  expend  funds  to  represent  an  employee  in 
a  case  In  Which  he  or  she  is  sued,  subpoenaed 
or  charged  in  his  or  her  individual  capacity, 
when  the  actions  for  which  representation  is 
requested  reasonably  appear  to  have  been 
performed  within  the  scope  of  the  employee's 
employment  and  providing  representation 
would  otherwise  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  in  Federal  criminal  proceedings,  reim- 
burse an  employee  for  reasonable  defense 
costs,  if  ao  indictment  is  brought,  for  ac- 
tions performed  within  the  scope  of  the  em- 
ployee's employment. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT  AC- 
TIONS.—SUCh  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection — 

"(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT  AC- 
TIONS.—(1)  The  Administrator  may  com- 
mence an  administrative  enforcement  action 
against  aay  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive,  legislative,  or  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  Co  the  enforcement  authorities  con- 
tained in  this  act.  The  Administrator  shall 
initiate  an  administrative  enforcement  ac- 
tion against  such  a  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  an  action 
would  be  initiated  against  another  person. 
Any  voluntary  resolution  or  settlement  of 
such  an  action  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  consent 
order. 

"(2)  No  administrative  order  Issued  to  such 
a  departnaent,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
shall  become  final  until  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  Adminis- 
trator." 
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DEFINITION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Person.— Section  1004(15)  is 
amended  by  adding:  the  following:  before  the 
period:  "and  shall  include  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States.". 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  introducing  the  Federal  Fa- 
cilities Compliance  Act  of  1991. 

The  bill  answers  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion. Does  a  town  with  a  contaminated 
water  supply  care  whether  the  polluter 
was  a  private  corporation  or  Federal 
installation?  Or  does  that  town  really 
care  about  getting  that  water  cleaned 
up? 

The  answer  is  fairly  obvious.  People 
expect  our  environmental  laws  to  guar- 
antee protection  and  cleanup,  regard- 
less of  who  the  polluter  is. 

That's  what  Congress  intended  back 
in  1976  when  we  passed  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  We  in- 
tended that  States  could  use  the  same 
enforcement  tools  against  Federal  fa- 
cilities aa  they  use  against  private  par- 
ties. 

And  the  Federal  court  in  Maine  has 
properly  interpreted  the  law's  Intent. 
So  why  are  we  introducing  this  bill? 
Because  some  misguided  courts  and  the 
administration  have  concluded  that 
the  law  creates  a  double  standard. 
They've  suggested  that  States  can  ob- 
tain fines  and  penalties  against  private 
parties  that  violate  RCRA,  but  not 
against  Federal  agencies. 

I  think  the  law  is  clear  on  this  point. 
But  to  assure  that  courts  universally 
follow  the  law's  original  intent,  this 
bill  clarifies  the  principle. 

The  key  is  for  States  to  have  all  the 
enforcement  tools  in  their  arsenal.  The 
need  is  obvious.  DOD  and  DOE  together 
annually  generate  about  20  million 
tons  of  hazardous  or  mixed  hazardous 
and  radioactive  waste.  Last  year  EPA 
reported  that  it  classified  52  Federal 
installations  as  being  in  significant 
noncompliance  with  RCRA. 

Double  standards  for  enforcement 
may  be  contributing  to  double  stand- 
ards for  compliance.  In  fiscal  year  1989, 
63  percent  of  inspected  Federal  facili- 
ties had  RCRA  violations.  That's  com- 
pared to  38  percent  for  private  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  hear  some  ar- 
gim:ients  against  clarifying  State  en- 
forcement powers.  Some  may  argue 
that  States  will  abuse  fines  and  pen- 
alties. Some  may  argue  that  States 
will  interfere  with  cleanup  priorities. 

But  without  any  evidence  that  States 
will  abuse  enforcement  powers,  some 
suggest  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
when  it  comes  to  Federal  facilities. 

The  American  people  won't  buy  this 
argument.  The  public  doesn't  want  to 
protect  Federal  polluters  from  environ- 
mental laws.  They  want  environmental 
laws  that  protect  them  from  Federal 
polluters. 


I'm  not  worried  about  State  environ- 
mental enforcers  harming  the  Penta- 
gon. I'm  worried  about  the  Pentagon 
exposing  citizens  to  health  risks  from 
contaminated  groundwater. 

Our  mission  must  be  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  our  laws  by  everyone, 
whether  it's  the  Defense  Department  or 
a  private  company. 

Mr.  President,  that's  what  this  bill  is 
all  about,  and  that's  why  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  majority  leader 
for  its  swift  passage. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself. 

Kennedy,     Mr.     Adams, 

Daschle,      Mr.      Akaka, 

DeConcini,  and 

Wellstone): 
S.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  and  ex- 
pand grant  programs  for  evaluation 
and  treatment  of  parents  who  are  sub- 
stance abusers  and  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

CHILDREN  OF  SUBSTANCE  ABUSERS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Children  of  Sub- 
stance Abusers  Act,  which  will  help  ad- 
dress one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
threatening  the  stability  of  many  fami- 
lies today.  I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  Senator  Kennedy. 
as  well  as  by  Senators  Adams, 
Daschle.  Akaka,  DeConcini,  and 
Wellstone,  all  of  whom  have  shown 
great  dedication  to  addressing  the 
problems  of  these  children  and  fami- 
lies. 

During  this  Congress,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  Drugs, 
and  Alcoholism,  which  I  chair,  will 
focus  on  policies  to  strengthen  families 
and  ensure  a  nurturing  environment 
for  children.  We  see  many  families  be- 
sieged by  problems  such  as  poverty, 
homelessness,  and  the  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet.  Alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  poses  a  different  threat,  one  that 
destroys  from  within.  Substance  abuse 
cuts  across  income  levels.  But  when  it 
encounters  the  first  set  of  problems  I 
mentioned,  it  can  push  a  family  right 
over  the  edge. 

Addiction  threatens  the  family  in 
several  ways.  It  can  deprive  the  child 
of  the  parent's  attention  and  concern, 
as  the  parent  becomes  preoccupied 
with  the  addiction.  It  can  deprive  the 
family  of  its  means  of  subsistence,  as 
financial  resources  go  to  feeding  the 
addiction.  It  can  threaten  the  physical 
and  emotional  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  at  increased  risk  for 
abuse  and  neglect.  For  children  se- 
verely affected  by  exposure  to  alcohol 
or  other  drugs  before  birth,  it  can  rob 
them  of  their  future.  And  it  can  threat- 
en the  family's  ability  to  stay  to- 
gether, as  child  after  child  is  placed  in 
foster  care  because  of  parental  sub- 
stance abuse. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  crack 
cocaine  epidemic  being  unusual  in  its 
involvement  of  women  and,  therefore, 
in  its  grreater  impact  on  children.  The 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  esti- 
mates that  almost  1  in  10  women  of 
childbearing  age  use  at  least  one  illicit 
drug.  When  these  women  seek  treat- 
ment, however,  they  often  find  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  obtaining  it. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  most  treat- 
ment programs  lack  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices that  make  treatment  appropriate 
for  women  who  have  a  range  of  prob- 
lems extending  far  beyond  addiction. 
Many  were  physically  or  sexually 
abused  as  children.  Substance  abuse 
often  is  found  in  their  family  back- 
grounds. They  lack  parenting  skills 
and  skills  to  make  them  employable. 
Most  important,  they  have  children 
who  need  care.  In  short,  they  need  a  lot 
of  support  before  treatment  becomes 
feasible  for  them. 

What  of  the  children  in  these  families 
for  whom  there  is  nowhere  to  turn?  We 
become  aware  of  them  when  they  suffer 
negative  consequences  of  their  parents' 
addiction.  We  see  them  in  neonatal  in- 
tensive care  units — they  take  up  al- 
most one-third  of  the  beds  in  this  unit 
at  New  York's  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
which  I  visited  last  year.  We  see  them 
when  the  police  raid  crack  houses.  We 
see  them  when  we  look  at  swelling  fos- 
ter care  placements.  And  we  will  see 
them  fighting  their  own  addictions. 
But  we  do  not  see  them  when  we  might 
prevent  some  of  this  fi-om  happening. 

The  Children  of  Substance  Abusers 
Act,  or  COSA  bill,  will  give  these  fami- 
lies somewhere  to  turn.  The  heart  of 
the  bill  is  the  COSA  Grant  Program, 
which  will  provide  $100  million  for 
comprehensive  services  to  support  chil- 
dren and  families  where  substance 
abuse  is  present.  A  major  goal  of  these 
grants  is  to  reach  out  to  and  preserve 
families.  But  the  key  to  the  program's 
approach  is  the  children.  Therefore, 
children  living  with  foster  or  adoptive 
parents  or  relatives  also  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  services. 

Moreover,  the  program's  services  are 
not  confined  to  children  exposed  to  al- 
cohol or  other  drugs  before  birth  and 
their  siblings.  Rather,  the  bill  ensures 
that  all  children  whose  parents  abuse 
alcohol  or  other  drugs  can  enter  the 
program,  receive  a  thorough  assess- 
ment, and  receive  a  range  of  services. 
It  is  this  feature  that  makes  the  COSA 
grants  unique. 

The  COSA  bill  also  addresses  a  criti- 
cal need  noted  by  witness  after  witness 
at  our  hearings.  Professionals,  such  as 
doctors,  nurses,  child  welfare  workers, 
and  teachers,  all  perform  work  that 
brings  them  into  contact  with  these 
children  and  families.  The  bill  provides 
$20  million  for  curriculum  development 
and  training  for  these  professionals  on 
how  to  identify  and  address  the  effects 
of  fanallial  substance  abuse. 
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It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  react  to 
the  problems  facing  families  when  they 
have  reached  a  critical  point.  We  must 
begin  to  build  a  continuum  of  services 
based  on  the  concept  that  vulnerable 
families  need  early,  preventive  services 
if  they  are  to  become  strong  families. 
Therefore,  the  COSA  bill  includes  $5n 
million  for  grants  to  develop  home  vis- 
iting progra,ms.  an  approach  repeatedly 
shown  to  improve  maternal  and  child 
health. 

Home  visitors  provide  help  ranging 
from  parenting  information  to  a  ride  to 
the  doctor's  office  for  prenatal  care.  It 
is  not  a  new  idea,  but  we  don"t  seem  to 
get  the  message.  I  hope  this  time  home 
visiting  is  truly,  as  one  evaluation 
wryly  noted,  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come — again. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  talked  about 
this  problem  literally  for  years.  We 
have  all  trooped  through  the  crack 
baby  wards.  We  have  all  seen  the  tele- 
vision reports  on  children  abused  and 
neglected  because  their  parents  were 
on  drugs.  We  have  all  listened  to  the 
experts.  We  should  never  stop  trying  to 
learn.  But  at  some  point  we  have  to 
start  doing  something. 

The  COSA  program  is  an  important 
statement  that  we  recognize  that  these 
families  need  help  and  support.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  give  these  children  and  their 
families  somewhere  to  turn. 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  letters  endorsing 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

S.  597 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Children  of 
Substance  Abusers  Act". 

SBC.  «.  FINDINGS  A-NTJ  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that^- 

(1)  an  estimated  375,000  infants  each  year 
are  exposed  to  drugs  before  birth  and  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  infants  have  documented  cases  of 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  which  result  in  a 
distinct  cluster  of  congenital  birth  def°cts: 

(2)  there  are  an  estimated  28.600.000  chil- 
dren of  alcoholics  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  6,600,000  are  under  the  age  of  18,  and  an 
estimated  total  of  9,000,000  to  10,000.000  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18  are  affected  b,v  a 
type  of  parental  substance  abuse; 

(3)  children  of  alcoholics  and  other  druk- 
abusers  are  at  risk  of  developing  a  range  of 
physical,  psychological,  emotional,  and  de- 
velopmental problems,  and  of  becoming  sub- 
stance abusers  themselves; 

(4 J  alcohol  and  other  drugs  are  a  factor  in 
an  Increasing  number  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect cases,  and  placements  in  foster  care 
have  risen  almost  30  percent  since  1986,  re- 
sulting In  the  disruption  of  families: 

(5)  pregnant  women  often  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  drug  or  alcohol  treatment  because 
of  the  risks  their  pregmancies  pose,  and 
women  in  general  are  underrepresented  in 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs: 

(6)  parents,  particularly  women,  often  have 
a  range  of  additional  problems  that  must  be 


addressed,  including  their  own  physical  or 
sexuaJ  abuse,  chemical  dependency  in  their 
family  backgrounds.  lack  of  job  skills,  and 
hieh  levels  of  family  conflict  and  violence: 

!~i  effective  treatment  must  be  comprehen- 
sive and  address  the  needs  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily, uid  where  possible,  be  directed  at  pre- 
serving the  family; 

i8i  children  whose  parents  are  substance 
,^bu.^-;rs  must  have  access  to  services  regard- 
less of  the  participation  of  their  parents,  and 
caretakers  other  than  parents  also  need  sup- 
portive services; 

!9i  earlier  intervention  with  vulnerable 
fam-iies  is  needed  to  stren.erchen  families  and 
prevett  crises  from  developir.K,  including 
those  stemming  from  parental  substance 
abuse;  and 

:0i  home  visiting  has  been  proven  to  con- 
rrihuoe  to  healthy  births,  the  healthy  devei- 
opmeBt  of  children,  and  the  development  of 
iettec  pa.'-enting-  skills  and  social  support 
networks, 

b  pL'KPOSK.s.— The  purposes  of  ihis  Act 
are  - 

il.  frj  increase  the  ability  of  mothers  and 
fathers  who  are  substance  abusers  to  partici- 
pate ir.  alcohol  and  drug  treatment: 

i2i  ao  ensure  that  the  physical,  emotional, 
.mii  peychological  needs  of  childi-en  of  sub- 
.'tancd  abusers,  including  children  exposed  to 
drugs  or  alcohol  before  birth,  are  identified, 
assessed,  and  add;-essed: 

(3)  to  promote  the  economic  and  social 
well-btin-,'-  of  families  in  which  a  parent  is  a 
substance  abuser  by  providing  comprehen- 
sive services  directed  at  the  entire  family: 

4'  t»  ilevelop  a  service  delivery  system  to 
provi.Je  family  intervention  based  on  a  case 
management  approach: 

i5i  tip  promote  early  intervention  through 
the  u$e  of  home  visiting  to  familie.'  with 
child.'-fn  at  risk  of  health  or  developmenta! 
complications:  and 

i6i  tc  promote  the  healthy  development  of 
childrtn  and  preserve  families  by  improving 
parentting  skills  and  providing  support  sys- 
te.ms  af  social  services. 

TI11.E  I— SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  OF 
'         SUBSTANCE  ABUSERS 
SEC.  1(M.  SERVICES. 

Tit:e  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  .Act 
i42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.;  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

■P^n  M  -Services  for  Children  of  Substance 
Abusers 
'SEC.  3»9D.  DEFI.VmONS. 

■'.^s  used  in  this  part: 

■  I-  Caret .\.KER  of  a  child  of  a  subst.ance 
.^.HLSEB.— The  term  'caretaker  of  a  child  of  a 
substance  abuser'  means  a  birth  parent,  fos- 
ter p.vent.  adoptive  parent,  relative  of  a 
child  a*'  a  substance  abuser,  or  other  individ- 
ual acCing  in  a  parental  role. 

•■:2.  Child  of  a  .subst.a.nck  .\buser.— The 
term,  child  of  a  substance  abuser'  means  any 
child  erf  a  substance  abuser,  including  a  child 
born  Co  a  m.other  who  abused  alcohol  or 
other  Crugs  during  pregnancy  or  any  child 
living  In  a  household  with  an  individual  act- 
ing in  a  parental  role  who  is  a  substance 
abuser, 

■■i3.  COMMU.NITY  Ol■TRE.^CH  SERVICES.— The 
term  community  outreach  services'  means 
services  provided  by  a  public  health  nurse, 
social  worker,  or  simiilar  professional,  or  by 
a  trained  volunteer  supervised  by  a  profes- 
sional, to — 

"(A)  accomplish  early  identification  of 
families  where  substance  abuse  is  present; 

"(Bi  accomplish  early  identification  of 
children  affected  by  parental  substance 
abuse: 


"(C)  provide  counseling  to  substance  abus- 
ers on  the  benefits  and  availability  of  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  services  and  services 
for  children  of  substance  abusers; 

"(D)  assist  substance  abusers  in  obtaining 
and  usin}  substance  abuse  treatment  serv- 
ices and  services  for  children  of  substance 
abusers;  and 

"(E;  visit  and  provide  support  to  substance 
abusers,  especially  pregnant  women,  who  are 
receiving  substance  abuse  treatment  services 
or  serviceis  for  children  of  substance  abusers. 
"(4)  REtATED  SERVICES.— The  term  related 
services'  means  services  provided  by— 

"(A)  education  and  special  education  pro- 
grams: 

"(B)    Hiead     Start    programs    established 
under  the  Head  Start  .\ct  (42  U.S.C.  9831  et 
seq.); 
"(C)  other  early  childhood  programs: 
"(D)  employment  and  training  programs: 
"(E)   public  assistance   programs  provided 
by  Federal.  State,  or  local  governments;  and 
■'(F)  programs  offered  by  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agencies,  recreation  departments, 
and  housitg  agencies. 

"(5)  Sesvices  for  childre.s  of  SUBST.'lNCE 
ABUSERS.-,-The  term  'services  for  children  of 
substance  abusers'  includes— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  children  of  substance 
abusers — 

"(i)  periodic  evaluation  of  children  for  de- 
velopmental, psychological,  and  medical 
problems; 

"(ii)  primary  pediatric  care,  consistent 
with  earlj'  and  periodic  screening,  diag- 
nostic, and  treatment  services  described  in 
section  19(l5(r)  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  139«d(r)); 

"(lii)  other  necessary  and  mental  health 
services: 

"(iv)  therapeutic  intervention  services  for 
children.  Including  provision  of  therapeutic 
child  care; 
"'V)  preventive  counseling  services: 
"(vi)  referral  to  related  services,  and  as- 
sistance io  establishing  eligibility  for  relat- 
ed servicej;  and 

"(vli;  additional  developmental  services 
that  are  consistent  with  the  definition  of 
'early  intervention  services'  in  Part  H  of 
title  VI  of  the  Individuals  with  Disability 
Education, Act  (20  U.S.C.  1471  et  seq.l; 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  substance  abusers — 
"(i)  assessment  of  adult  roles  other  than 
parenting,  including  periodic  evaluation  of 
social  status,  economic  status,  educational 
level,  psychological  condition,  and  skill 
level;  I 

"(ii)  primary  health  care  and  mental 
health  services,  including  prenatal  and  post 
partum  care  for  pregnant  women; 

"(liii  consultation  and  referral  regarding 
subsequent  pregnancies  and  life  options,  in- 
cluding education  and  career  planning: 

"(iv)  where  appropriate  counseling  regard- 
ing family  conflict  and  violence: 
"(V')  remedial  education  services;  and 
"(vi)  referral  to  related  services,  and  as- 
sistance in  esublishing  eligibility  for  relat- 
ed services;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  substance  abusers, 
spouses  of  subsUnce  abusers,  extended  fam- 
ily members  of  substance  abusers,  caretakers 
of  children  of  substance  abusers,  and  other 
people  significantly  involved  in  the  lives  of 
substance  abusers  or  the  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers— 

"(i)  an  assessment  of  the  strengths  and 
service  needs  of  the  family  and  the  assign- 
ment of  a  oase  manager; 

"(ii)  therapeutic  intervention  services, 
such  as  patental  counseling,  joint  counseling 
sessions  for  families  and  children,  and  family 
therapy; 
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"(ill)  child  care  and  respite  care  services: 

"(iv)  parenting  education  services  and  par- 
ent support  groups; 

"(v)  support  services,  including,  where  ap- 
propriate, transportation  services; 

"(vi)  where  appropriate,  referral  of  other 
family  members  to  related  services  such  as 
job  training;  and 

"(vii)  aftercare  services,  including  contin- 
ued support  through  parent  groups  ard  home 
visits. 

"(6)  SVBSTANCE  ABUSE.— The  term  'sub- 
stance abuse'  means  the  abuse  of  alcohol  or 
other  drugs. 

•'(7)  Substance  abuser.— The  term  -sub- 
stance abuser'  means  a  pregnant  woman. 
mother,  father,  or  other  individual  acting  in 
a  parental  i'ole  who  abuses  alcohol  or  other 
drugs. 

"Subpart  I — Grants  for  Services  for  Children 
of  Substance  Abusers 

-SEC.   3WE.   GRANTS  FOR  SERVICES   FOR  CHII, 
DREN  OF  SUBSTANCE  ABUSERS. 

••(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration, 
shall  make  grants  to  eligible  entities  to  pay 
for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing programs  to  provide  community  out- 
reach services  and  services  for  children  of 
substance  abusers. 

•■(b)  Use  of  Funds.— 

■■(1)  Services  j'rovided.— An  eligible  en- 
tity shall  use  grants  made  under  subsection 
(a)  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by  contract 
or  agreement^ — 

"(A)  the  services  described  in  section 
399D(5)(Ai  and  community  outreach  services 
to  the  children  of  substance  abusers,  includ- 
ing children  not  living  with  their  parents; 

"(B)  the  services  described  in  section 
399D(5)(B)  and  community  outreach  services 
to  substance  abusers;  and 

"  C)  the  services  described  in  section 
399D(5)(C)  to  substance  abusers,  spouses  of 
su'ostance  abusers,  extended  family  members 
of  substance  abusers,  caretakers  of  children 
of  substance  abusers,  and  other  people  sig- 
nificantly involved  in  the  lives  of  substance 
abusers  or  the  children  of  substance  abusers. 

"(2)  Service  characteristics.- a  program 
established  through  a  grant  made  under  this 
section  shall— 

"(A)  provide  comprehensive  services  di- 
rected at  the  needs  of  the  entire  family,  in- 
cluding caretakers  of  children  of  substance 
abusers; 

'•(B)  be  accessible  to  recipients  of  commu- 
nity outreach  services  and  services  for  chil- 
dren of  substance  abusers; 

••(C)  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  infor- 
mation about  substance  abusers  with  respect 
to  substance  abuse  treatm.ent  or  receipt  of 
community  outreach  services,  ser.'ices  for 
children  of  substance  abusing,  or  related 
services; 

"(D)  coordinate  the  referral  and  provision 
of  services  with  other  services  for  children  of 
substance  abusers,  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment services,  and  related  services; 

"(E)  use  service  providers  from  a  variety  of 
disciplines; 

"(F)  provide  long-term  ser\'ices;  and 

"(G)  provide  a  range  of  services  cor- 
responding to  the  varying  needs  of  recipients 
of  community  outreach  services  and  services 
for  children  of  substance  abusers. 

"(c)  Grant  Awards.— In  making  grants 
under  subsection  la),  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  the  grants  are — 

"(1)  reasonably  distributed  among  the 
three  types  of  eligible  entities  described  in 
subsection  (e); 


"(2)  distributed  to  an  adequate  number  of 
eligible  entities  that — 

"(A)  provide  residential  treatment  to  sub- 
stance abusers  and  provide  appropriate 
therapeutic  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  substance  abusers  while  they  re- 
side with  their  parents  during  treatment; 

"(B)  provide  in-home  and  community- 
based  services  on  an  out-patient  basis;  or 

••(Ci  provide  residential  care  for  the  parent 
with  the  child  participating  in  the  provision 
of  such  care  while  residing  with  a  caretaker, 
and  provide  outreach,  supportive,  and  thera- 
peutic ser\'ices  for  the  child  and  the  care- 
taker; 

•"(3)  distributed  to  give  priority  to  areas 
with  a  high  incidence  of  poverty  and  a  high 
incidence  of  children  of  substance  abusers, 
infant  mortality,  infant  morbidity,  or  child 
abuse;  and 

••(4)  distributed  to  ensure  that  entities 
serving  Native  American  and  Hawaiian  com- 
munities are  represented  among  the  grant- 
ees. 

•■(di  APPLICATION.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time.  Ir.  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  require.  At  a  minimum,  each 
application  shall  contain— 

••ill  a  description  of  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided, which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)!2i; 

••i2)  information  demonstrating  an  on- 
going mechanism  to  involve  the  local  public 
agencies  responsible  for  health,  mental 
health,  child  welfare,  education,  juvenile  jus- 
tice, developmental  disabilities,  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  program.s  in  plan- 
ning and  providing  community  outreach 
services,  serv'ices  for  children  of  substance 
abusers,  and  substance  abuse  treatment  serv- 
ices as  well  as  evidence  that  the  projwsai 
contained  in  the  application  has  bee;!  coordi- 
nated with  the  State  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  those  programs  and  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  administering  public 
maternal  and  child  health  services; 

"(3)  infonnation  dem.onstrating  that  the 
applicant  has  established  a  relationship  with 
child  welfare  agencies  and  child  protective 
services  that  will  enable  the  applicant, 
where  appropriate,  to — 

"lAi  provide  advocacy  on  behalf  of  sub- 
stance abusers  and  the  children  of  substance 
abusers  In  child  protective  services  cases; 

"(Bi  provide  services  to  help  prevent  the 
unnecessary  placement  of  children  in  sub- 
stitute care;  and 

•■(C)  promote  reunification  of  families  or 
permanent  plans  for  the  placement  of  the 
child; 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
coordinate  with  the  State  lead  agency  and 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council  as  defined 
in  Part  H  of  title  VI  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disability  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1476  and 
20  U.S. C.  1482); 

■•(5)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
obtain  at  least  10  percent  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding services  for  community  outreach 
services  and  services  for  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers  from  non-Federal  funds; 

■  (6)  an  assurance  that  nonresidential  pro- 
grams, if  any.  will  incorporate  home-based 
services; 

■■(7)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
initiate  and  maintain  efforts  to  ent.er  sub- 
stance abusers  to  whom  they  provide  serv- 
ices into  appropriate  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment programs; 

■•(8)  baseline  information  (Including  health 
status  information)  regarding  the  population 


to  be  targeted  and  the  service  characteristics 
of  the  community;  and 

■•(9)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report 
containing — 

■■(A)  a  description  of  specific  services  and 
activities  provided  under  the  grant; 

■iB)  information  concerning  the  extent  of 
use  of  services  provided  under  the  grant,  In- 
cluding number  of  referrals  to  related  serv- 
ices; 

•iC)  information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  parents  were  able  to  access  treatment 
for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  sustain  par- 
ticipation in  treatment  and  the  extent  to 
which  parents  re-enter  treatment  after  the 
successful  or  unsuccessful  termination  of 
treatment; 

■■(Di  information  concerning  the  costs  of 
the  .services  provided; 

■'I El  information  concerning — 

•li :  the  number  and  characteristics  of  fam- 
ilies, parents,  and  children  served,  including 
a  description  of  the  type  and  severity  of 
childhood  disabilities,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
number  of  children  served  by  age; 

•■111  I  the  number  of  children  served  who  re- 
mained with  their  parents  during  the  period 
in  which  entities  provided  services  under 
this  section; 

•■(iiii  the  number  of  children  served  who 
were  placed  in  out-of-home  care  during  the 
period  in  which  entities  provided  services 
under  this  section; 

■'(iv)  the  number  of  children  described  In 
clause  I  ill)  who  were  reunited  with  their 
families;  and 

■■(VI  the  number  of  children  described  In 
clause  (ill)  for  whom  a  permanent  plan  has 
not  been  made  or  for  whom  the  permanent 
plan  is  other  than  family  reunification;  and 

■'Ft  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

■lei  Eligibility.- Entities  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
include — 

■ill  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  programs, 
especially  those  providing  treatment  to 
pregnant  women  and  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren; 

••(2)  public  or  private  nonprofit  entitles 
that  provide  health  or  social  services  to  dis- 
advantaged populations,  including  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  local  public  health 
departments,  community  action  agencies, 
hospitals,  community  health  centers,  child 
welfare  agencies,  developmental  disabilities 
service  providers,  and  family  resource  and 
support  programs,  and  that  have — 

•lAi  expertise  in  applying  the  services  to 
the  particular  problems  of  substance  abusers 
and  the  children  of  substance  abusers;  and 

•iB)  an  affiliation  or  contractual  relation- 
ship with  one  or  more  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment program.s;  and 

•■i3'  consortia  of  public  or  i)rivate  non- 
profit entitles  that  include  at  least  one  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  program. 

••(fi  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
grants  provided  under  this  section  shall  be  90 
percent.  The  Secretary  shall  accept  the 
value  of  in-kind  contributions  made  by  the 
grant  recipient  as  a  part  or  all  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  grants. 

•fg)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  pe- 
riodically conduct  evaluations  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  supported 
under  subsection  (a) — 

"(1)  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  among  substance  abusers 
participating  in  the  programs; 

"(2)  in  preventing  adverse  health  condi- 
tions in  chlldreij  of  substance  abusers: 
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"(3)  In  improving  the  health,  developmen- 
tal, and  peychologlcal  status  of  children  re- 
ceiving services  under  the  program; 

"(4)  in  improving  parental  and  family  func- 
tioning; 

"(5)  in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  out-of- 
home  placement  for  children  whose  parents 
receive  services  under  the  program;  and 

"(6)  in  facilitating  the  reunification  of 
families  after  children  have  been  placed  in 
out-of-home  care. 

"(h)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally prepare  and  submit  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  report  that  cofltains  a 
description  of  programs  carried  out  under 
this  section.  At  a  minimum,  the  report  shall 
contain— 

"(1)  information  concerning  the  number 
and  tyije  of  programs  receiving  grants: 

"(2)  information  concerning  the  type  and 
use  of  services  offered; 

"(3)  information  concerning— 

"(A)  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
families,  parents,  and  children  served; 

"(B)  the  number  of  children  served  who  re- 
mained with  their  parents  during  or  after 
the  period  in  which  entities  provided  serv- 
ices under  this  section; 

"(C)  the  number  of  children  served  who 
were  placed  in  out-of-home  care  during  the 
period  in  which  entities  provided  services 
under  this  section; 

"iD)  the  number  of  children  described  in 
subparagraph  (C)  who  were  reunited  with 
their  families;  and 

"(E)  the  number  of  children  described  in 
subparagraph  (D)  who  were  permanently 
placed  In  out-of-home  care; 
analyzed  by  the  type  of  eligible  entity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)  that  provided  serv- 
ices; 

"(4)  an  analysis  of  the  access  provided  to. 
and  use  of,  related  services  and  alcohol  and 
drug  treatment  through  programs  carried 
out  under  this  section;  and 

"(5)  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  providing 
services  through  each  of  the  types  of  eligible 
entitles  described  In  subsection  (e). 

"(1)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $100,000,000  for  each  of 
the  1992  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

"SBC.  SWF.  COORDINATION  AND  INFORMATION. 

"(a)  Coordination.— In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart  the  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  the  activities  and  services  as- 
sisted provided  under  this  subpart  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  activities  and  services  as- 
sisted under  section  509F,  and  shall  ensure 
coordination  with  and  consultation  regard- 
ing expanding  and  improving  services  for 
parents  who  are  substance  abusers  and  their 
children,  among— 

"(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration; 

"(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mentol  Health  Administra- 
tion; 

"(3)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families; 

"(4)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Developmental  Disabilities;  and 

"(5)  other  appropriate  officials  within  the 
Department  of  Education. 

"(b)  Study.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  study  and  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report 
concerning— 

"(1)  the  various  efforts  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  ad- 


dress the  needs  of  parents  who  are  substance 
abusers  and  the  needs  of  the  children  of  such 
parents;  and 

"(2)  the  ways  in  which— 

■■(A)  coordination  among  the  efforts  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  can  be  improved;  and 

'•(8)  duplication  of  the  efforts  described  in 
paraf^raph  (1).  if  any.  can  be  reduced. 

■•(0)  Data  Collection.— The  Secretary 
shall  periodically  collect  and  report  on  infor- 
mation concerning  the  numbers  of  children 
in  substance  abusing  families,  including  in- 
formation on  the  age,  gender  and  ethnicity 
of  the  children  and  the  composition  and  in- 
come of  the  family. 

••Subpart  II— Grants  for  Training  on 
Substance  Abuse  in  Families 

-SEC.    399G.    GRANTS    FOR    TRAINING    ON    SUB- 
STANCE ABUSE  IN  FAMILIES. 

■■ia)  L\  Gener.\l.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration,  shall 
award  grants  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sionals and  other  staff  who  provide  services 
to.  oi-  come  in  contact  with,  children  and 
families  of  substance  abusers. 

••(b)  Tralning  Strategy.— Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part,  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
souroes  and  Services  Administration  shall 
identify  the  training  needs  of  professionals 
and  Other  staff  who  provide  services  to,  or 
come  in  contact  with,  children  and  families 
of  substance  abusers  and  develop  a  strategy 
for  tlje  establishment  and  implementation  of 
curriculum  to  satisfy  such  training  needs.  In 
developing  such  strategy,  the  Administrator 
shai:  collaborate  with — 

••(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion; 

•(2)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families; 

"(3)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Developmental  Disabilities; 

■•(4)  relevant  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Education;  and 

■I  5)  representatives  of  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administering  health  programs 
including  maternal  and  child  health,  mental 
health,  substance  abuse  treatment,  child 
welfare,  education,  juvenile  justice,  and  de- 
velopmental disabilities  programs. 

■■(c)  Eligible  Entities.— To  be  eligible  to 
receite  a  grant  under  this  section  an  entity 
shall^ 

■il)  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  entity 
with  expertise  in  providing  training  or  serv- 
ices involving  substance  abuse  or  children  of 
substance  abusers:  and 

■■(2)  be  an  entity  that  provide  services  to, 
or  comes  into  contact  with,  substance  abus- 
ers and  children  and  families  of  substance 
abusers,  including  those  entities  that  pro- 
vide community  outreach  services  and  serv- 
ices fbr  children  of  substance  abusers  as  de- 
scribed in  section  399E. 

•■(d)  APPLICATION.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  an  entity 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
applioation  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  agreements,  assurances, 
and  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, including— 

■■(1)  a  description  of  the  training  to  be  pro- 
vided or  purchased  with  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  grant; 

•■(2)  a  description  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  entity  providing  the  training; 

•'(3)  in  cases  where  the  training  provider  is 
the  entity  applying  for  the  grant,  informa- 
tion indicating  the  commitment  of  entities 
that  Will  be  recipients  of  the  training  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  training  program; 


"(4)  in  the  case  of  applications  for  grants 
that  will  be  used  to  provide  the  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)(4),  assurances  that 
the  agencies  that  are  the  training  recipients 
will  continue  to  use  the  approach  to  service 
delivery  that  is  the  subject  of  such  training 
to  address  cases  involving  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers;  and 

"(5)  any  other  information  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Use  of  Funds.— An  entity  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  use 
the  grant  proceeds — 

"(1)  to  develop  and  disseminate  inter- 
disciplinary curricula  for  training  profes- 
sionals and  other  staff  who  provide  services 
to  children  and  families  of  substance  abus- 
ers, inclading  community  outreach  services, 
or  who  provide  services  that  bring  the  pro- 
fessionalE  into  contact  with  substance  abus- 
ers, children  and  families  of  substance  abus- 
ers, or  oaretakers  of  children  of  substance 
abusers; 

"(2)  to  provide  or  purchase  training  for 
staff  or  volunteers  in  programs  specifically 
designed  to  provide  community  outreach 
services  and  services  for  children  of  sub- 
stance aDusers,  as  defined  in  section  399D: 

"(3)  to  provide  or  purchase  training  for 
professionals  and  other  staff  whose  regular 
duties  involve  the  provision  of  services  to 
children  and  families  of  substance  abusers  or 
to  caretakers  of  children  of  substance  abus- 
ers, except  that  such  training — 

"(A)  siall  cover  topics  Including  identi- 
fication, referral,  and  evaluation  of  sub- 
stance abusers,  family  members  affected  by 
substance  abuse,  and  caretakers  of  children 
of  substance  abusers,  and,  where  appropriate, 
specialized  techniques  for  providing  services 
to  these  families;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  attended  by  representatives 
from  at  least  one  and,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent praotlcable,  two  or  more  of  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  child  protec- 
tive and  child  welfare  services,  health  care, 
developmental  services,  education,  including 
school  administrators,  social  workers,  and 
teachers,  mental  health,  judiciary,  public 
health,  and  social  services;  and 

"(4)  to  provide  or  purchase  training,  case 
support,  and  consultation  to  interdiscipli- 
nary teams  of  personnel  fl-om  child  protec- 
tive service  or  child  welfare  agencies  and 
personnel  from  public  health,  mental  health, 
developmental  service  providers,  or  social 
services  agencies  or  from  entities  providing 
those  seirvices.  in  order  for  such  teams  to 
provide  support  to,  and  arrange  services  for, 
caretakeifs  of  children  of  substance  abusers, 
except  that  such  training  shall — 

"(A)  include  instruction  on  the  effects  of 
prenatal  »ubstance  abuse,  the  implications  of 
such  subatance  abuse  for  infant  care,  health, 
and  development,  and  methods  of  providing 
instruction  and  support  for  caretakers  of 
children  of  substance  abusers; 

"(B)  support  an  approach  to  service  deliv- 
ery that  is  interagency,  interdisciplinary, 
comprehensive,  oriented  toward  case  man- 
agement, and  focused  on  improving  the 
health  and  development  of  the  child; 

"(C)  be  provided  in  sessions  that  include 
participants  from  all  agencies  contributing 
members  to  the  team;  and 

"(D)  be  provided  in  classroom,  home-based, 
and  clinidal  settings. 

"(f)  Grant  awards.— in  awarding  grants 
under  subeection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Children,  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Developmental  Disabilities; 
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"(2)  ensure  that  grants  are  awarded  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  training  strat- 
egy developed  under  subsection  (b);  and 

"(3)  be  reasonably  distributed  among  the 
grantee  types  described  in  subsection  (c). 

"(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  for  each  such  subsequent  fiscal 
year.". 

TITLE  II— HOME-VISITING  SERVICES  FOR 
AT-RISK  FAMILIES 

SEC.  aOl.  BOME-VISITING  SERVICES. 

Part  L  of  title  in  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  399  and  399A 
(42  U.S.C.  280C-4  and  280c-5)  as  sections  398A 
and  398B,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

"Subpart  Ill-Grants  for  Home-visiting 
Services  for  At-risk  Families 

"SEC.  S98E.  DEFIhOTIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  subpart: 

"(1)  Eligible  family.— The  term  'eligible 
family'  means  a  family  that  includes— 

"(A)  a  pregnant  woman  who  is  at  risk  of 
delivering  an  infant  with  a  health  or  devel- 
opmental complication;  or 

"(B)  a  child  below  the  age  of  3  who  has  ex- 
perienced or  is  at  risk  for  a  health  or  devel- 
opmental complication. 

"(2)  Health  or  developmental  complica- 
tion.— The  term  'health  or  developmental 
complication'  means — 

"(A)  low  birthweight: 

"(B)  a  physical  or  developmental  disabil- 
ity; or 

"(C)  exposure  to  parental  substance  abuse. 

"(3)  Home  visiting  services.— The  term 
'home  visiting  services'  means  services  that 
provide — 

"(A)  assistance  in  obtaining  health  care, 
including  continuous  prenatal  and  pediatric 
care; 

"(B)  education  on  pregnancy,  infant  care, 
parenting,  child  development,  and  child 
abuse  prevention; 

"(C)  assistance  in  developing  support  net- 
works, including  relationships  with  mentors 
and  other  female  or  maternal  models; 

"(D)  assistance  in  obtaining  necessary 
health,  mental  health,  developmental,  and 
social  services.  Including  services  offered  by 
maternal  and  child  health  programs,  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for  women, 
infante,  and  children,  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1786),  and  early  and  periodic  screen- 
ing, diagrnostic,  and  treatment  services,  as 
described  in  section  1905(r)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(r)); 

"(E)  respite  services; 

"(F)  consultation  and  referral  regarding 
subsequent  pregnancies  and  life  options,  in- 
cluding education  and  career  planning;  and 

"(G)  initial  developmental  assessments 
and  service  follow  up. 

"(4)  Home  visrroR.— The  term  'home  visi- 
tor' means  a  person  who  provides  home  visit- 
ing services. 

"SEC.  3MF.  BOME-VISITING  SERVICES. 

"(a)  E8TABU8HMENT.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  competitive  grants  to  eligible  entities 
to  pay  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
providing  home  visiting  services  to  eligible 
families.  The  Secretary  shall  award  grants 
for  periods  of  at  least  3  years,  but  no  more 
than  5  years. 

"(b)  Purposes.- The  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion are — 

"(1)  to  increase  the  use  of  prenatal  care; 


"(2)  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  infants  born 
prematurely,  with  low  birthweight,  or  with 
other  impairments  associated  with  maternal 
substance  abuse; 

"(3)  to  assist  pregnant  women  and  mothers 
of  children  below  the  age  of  3  whose  children 
have  experienced,  or  are  at  risk  of  experienc- 
ing, a  health  or  developmental  complication 
in  obtaining  health  and  social  services  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
women  and  their  children; 

"(4)  to  identify,  where  possible,  women 
who  are  pregnant  or  have  young  children  and 
are  abusing  alcohol  or  other  drugs  and  to  as- 
sist them  in  obtaining  appropriate  treat- 
ment; 

"(5)  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect;  and 

"(6)  to  promote  other  measures  to  encour- 
age appropriate  growth  and  development  of 
children. 

"(c)  Grant  awards.- In  awarding  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  give  priority  to  entities  that^- 

"(A)  have  experience  in  providing  outreach 
services  and  preventive  public  health  serv- 
ices to  at-risk  populations; 

"(B)  have  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
serving  low  income  and  uninsured  individ- 
uals and  families;  and 

"(C)  where  appropriate  for  the  proposed 
target  population,  have  experience  in  provid- 
ing outreach  and  preventive  public  health 
services  to  families  with  alcohol  and  drug 
problems;  and 

"(2)  ensure  that  entities  targeting  families 
where  substance  abuse  is  present  and  enti- 
ties serving  Native  American  communities 
are  represented  among  the  grantees. 

"(d)  Application.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  an  entity 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  requires.  At  a  minimum,  each  ap- 
plication shall  contain — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  population  to  be 
targeted  for  home  visiting  services; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  objectives  to  be 
met  through  the  provision  of  the  services  by 
the  entity,  and  a  plan  for  measuring  the 
progress  made  toward  achieving  such  objec- 
tives; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  entity  and  the  means  the  entity 
will  use  to  provide  outreach  to  eligible  fami- 
lies; 

"(4)  information  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence of  adequate  health  and  social  services 
in  the  community  and  the  ability  of  the  ai>- 
plicant  to  obtain  access  to  the  services  for 
eligible  families; 

"(5)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  provide 
case  planning  for  eligible  families  that  incor- 
porates an  interdisciplinary  approach  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  interagency  involve- 
ment; 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  types  and  quali- 
fications of  home  visitors  used  by  the  entity, 
including  assurances  that  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program,  the  home  visitors  will, 
where  appropriate,  receive  training  in  rec- 
ognizing and  addressing,  on  making  referrals 
to  address,  parental  substance  abuse  and  its 
effects  on  children; 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  process  by  which 
the  entity  will  provide  continuing  training, 
adequate  supervision,  and  sufficient  support 
to  home  visitors  to  ensure  that  home  visi- 
tors are  competent  to  render  effective  home 
visiting  services; 

"(8)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  provide 
home  visiting  services  conducted  by — 

"(A)  public  health  nurses,  social  workers, 
child  welfare  professionals,  or  other  health 


or  mental  health  professionals  including  de- 
velopmental service  providers  who  are 
trained  or  have  experience  in  home  visiting 
services;  or 

"(B)  teams  of  home  visitors,  which  shall 
include  at  least  one  Individual  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  and  which  may  include 
workers  recruited  from  the  community  and 
trained  in  home  visiting  services; 

"(9)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  provide 
home  visiting  services  with  reasonable 
frequency — 

"(A)  to  families  with  pregnant  women,  as 
early  in  the  pregnancy  as  is  practicable,  and 
until  the  infant  reaches  at  least  1  year  of 
age; 

"(B)  to  other  eligible  families,  for  at  least 
1  year; 

"(10)  assurances  that  the  entity  will  de- 
liver home  visiting  services  in  a  manner  that 
accords  proper  respect  to  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  the  eligible  families; 

"(11)  information  demonstrating  that  the 
applicant  is  familiar  with  the  socioeconomic 
and  cultural  groups  who  will  receive  home 
visiting  services  from  the  entity; 

"(12)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
obtain  at  least  10  percent  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding home  visiting  services  from  non-Fed- 
eral funds; 

"(13)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
spend  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  received  under  this  subpart  on 
other  administrative  costs,  exclusive  of 
training; 

"(14)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  will 
submit  the  report  required  by  subsection  (g), 
and 

"(15)  evidence  that  the  development  of  the 
proposal  has  been  coordinated  with  the  State 
agencies  responsible  for  maternal  and  child 
health  and  child  welfare  as  well  as  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  mechanism  to  ensure 
continuing  collaboration  and  consultation 
with  these  agencies. 

"(e)  EuoiBiLnr.— Entities  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  shall  include 
public  and  private  nonprofit  entities  that 
provide  health  or  other  social  services  to  dis- 
advantaged populations,  including  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  hospitals,  local 
health  departments,  community  health  cen- 
ters, developmental  service  providers,  child 
welfare  agencies,  and  family  resource  and 
support  programs. 

"(f)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
grants  provided  under  this  section  shall  be  90 
percent.  No  more  than  10  percent  of  Federal 
funds  provided  under  this  subpart  may  be 
used  for  other  administrative  costs,  exclu- 
sive of  training. 

"(g)  Report  and  Evaluation.— 

"(1)  Report.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section,  an  entity  shall 
agree  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
services  provided  under  this  section  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  manner  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion requires.  At  a  minimum,  the  entity 
shall  report  information  concerning  eligible 
families,  including — 

"(A)  the  characteristics  of  the  families  and 
children  receiving  services  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  use,  type,  and  location  of  the  pro- 
vider of  preventive  health  services,  including 
prenatal,  primary  infant,  and  child  health 
care; 

"(C)  the  incidence  of  low  birthweight  and 
premature  infants; 

"(D)  the  length  of  hospital  stays  for  post 
partum  women  and  their  children; 

"(E)  the  Incidence  of  substantiated  child 
abuse  and  neglect  for  all  children  within  par- 
ticipating families; 
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"(Fl  the  number  of  emergency  room  visits 
for  routine  health  care; 

"(G)  the  number  and  type  of  referrals  made 
for  other  social  services;  and 

"(H)  the  incidence  of  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

"(2)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  pe- 
riodically conduct  evaluations  to  determine 
the  impact  of  programs  supported  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  criteria  specified  in  para- 
graph (1). 

••(h)    AtTHORIZATION    OF    APPKOPRIATIONS.-- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $50,000,000  for  the  ;99'.; 
fiscal  year  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  subsequent  fiscal  years  ". 

TITLE  III— TREATMENT 

SEC.  301.  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  ME.N- 
TAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  BLOCK 
GRANTS. 

Section  1916  of  the  Public  Health  Serv)ce 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x^)  is  amended- 

U)  in  subsection  (c)(14).  by  striking  ■10 
percent"  and  inserting  ••20  percent"; 

(2)  in  subsection  lO,  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 
•■(22)  The  State  agrees— 
"(A)  to  ensure  that  treatment  services  for 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs  that  co.mpiy 
with  minimum  standards  established  bv  the 
State  are  available   to  each   woman   in   the 
State  who— 
•■il)  is  pregnant; 

••(11)  seeks  or  is  referred  to  treatment  serv- 
ices; and 

••(ill)  would  benefit  from  treatment  serv- 
ices; 
••(B)  in  carrying  out  subparagraph  ( Ai — 
'•(i)  with  respect  to  programs  in  the  State 
that  provide  treatment  ser\';ces  for  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  drugs  to  women  aescribed  m 
subparagraph  (A),  to— 
••(I)  identify  the  programs; 
••fll)    publicize    the    availabiUty    of   treat- 
ment services  from  the  programs,  and 

••(III)  provide  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  the 
programs  and  an  assessment  of  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  programs  to  meet  the  treatment 
needs  of  wom.en  described  in  subparagraph 
'A);  and 

••(il)  to  require  that,  in  the  event  that  a 
treatment  program  has  insufficient  capacity 
to  treat  a  woman  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  the  program  shall  refer  the  woman  to 
the  State  for  referral  to  a  program  with  the 
capacity  to  provide  treatment  services;  and 

"(C)  if  the  State  or  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  capacity  of  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  State  is  insufficient  to  ccm.ply 
with  subparagraph  (Bxii),  that  the  State  will 
establish  (juantitative  goals  and  develop  and 
implement  a  program,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  the  provision  of  adequate  treat- 
ment capacity  to  meet  the  n°eds  of  each 
woman  described  in  subparagraph  i.\)  in  the 
State.'";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  the  following  new 
sentence:  •'The  report  shall  include— 

'•(1)  a  detailed  description  of  the  programs 
and  services; 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  ade(iuacy  of  the 
programs  and  services  in  meeting— 

"(A)  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
needs  of  women;  and 

'•(B)  the  mental  health  needs  of  severely 
disturbed  children  and  adolescents; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  programs  and  services 
provided  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)(14>— 

•'(A)  a  description  of  the  process  used  to 
award  funds  to  the  programs  and  services; 


\S)  a  description  of  the  programs  and 
services  provided  by  the  State  that 
constitute — 

•■i  i)  services  for  children  of  substance  abus- 
ers, as  defined  in  section  399i5i; 

"lil^  services  that  provide  substance  abuse 
and  ether  treatment  both  to  substance  abus- 
ers Who  are  mothers  and  to  their  children; 

■■iil:>  outpatient  services  that  provide 
treaCment  both  to  substance  abusers  who  are 
.motUers  and  to  their  children;  and 

••livi  residential  treatment  services  that 
provide  treatm.ent  to  substance  abusers  who 
are  mothers  and  allow  their  children  to  re- 
.•iide  with  the  mothers  during  treatm.ent; 

"lOi  mform.ation  concerning  the  num,ber  of 
spaces  available  for  pregnant  women,  moth- 
ers, infants,  and  children  in  each  of  the  types 
of  services  described  in  clauses  li)  through 
'  iv   'jif  .-Subparagraph  i  B);  and 

'■  D'  an  evaluation  of  the  e.\tent  to  which 
the  pt'ogi'ams  and  services  increase  the  avail- 
abilHy  of  spaces  for  pregnant  women,  moth- 
ers, infants,  and  children  in  the  services  de- 
scribed in  clauses  lii  through  (ivi  of  subpara- 
graph (B):  and 

■(41  such  other  information,  including  leg- 
islative and  administrative  recommenda- 
tional  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propifate.". 

^.MERICAN  ACAnE.MY  OF  PEDIATRICS. 

[         Wa.s'nington.  DC.  Fehmary  25.  1991. 
Hon,  Thrlstopher  DODD. 
f-'.^i'.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DkA.h  Se.n.^tor  DODD:  On  behalf  of  the 
Academy,  whose  40,000  members  are  dedi- 
v.ate'i(to  the  -promotion  of  maternal  and  child 
health,  1  want  to  inform,  you  of  our  strong 
suppcirt  for  your  proposed  amiendment  to  the 
Publil  Health  Service  Act  establishing  and 
e.Npaading  grant  programs  for  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  parents  who  are  substance 
abuseB^s,  and  children  of  substance  abusers. 

T:-.;f  :mpo;'tant  now  measure,  the  Children 
o:'  Sj:  .-tanc-  .Abusers  .\ct.  would  help  in- 
crease ine  availability  of  treatment  for  par- 
ents particularly  m.others.  who  are  sub- 
su\ncf  abusers.  I  would  help  ensure  that  the 
physic:xl.  emotional  and  psychological  needs 
ji  thlldrcn  of  substance  abusers.  Including 
ihiidrnr.  e.xposed  to  drugs  or  alcohol  before 
birthiare  identified,  assessed  and  addressed. 
The  aronomic  and  social  well-being  of  fami- 
lies !■  which  a  parent  is  a  substance  aouser 
woul(^  be  enhanced.  By  providing  comprehen- 
sive services  directed  at  the  entire  family,  it 
woulq  help  prevent  child  abuse  by  improving 
parenting  skills  and  providing  support  sys- 
tem.s  cf  social  services. 

I'niit-r  your  leadership,  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  expeditiously  in  support 
of  thfc  legislation  during  the  current  Con- 
t'r'es:*. 

Sincerely, 

Antoinette  Parks;  e.=.ton.  m.d.. 
I  President. 

Child  welfare  League 

of  a.merica.  i.nc. 
Washington.  DC.  February  22.  1991. 
Hon   Chr:.stopheh  Dodd. 
i'.S  .'Jenate. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.^r  Senator  Dodd;  The  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  and  its  650  m.ember  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country  appreciate  your 
outstanding  leadership  on  behalf  of  children. 
We  strongly  support  your  plans  to  reintro- 
duce the  ■■Children  of  Substance  Abusers 
Acf  tn  the  102nd  Congress. 

Child  Welfare  agencies  and  pediatric 
healtH  care  providers  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  seeing  the  alarming  impact  of  the 


maternal  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  on  Infants 
and  chiHren.  These  families  are  in  need  of  a 
broad  rajige  of  health  and  social  services  if 
they  are  to  overcome  the  detrimental  con- 
sequences of  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  The 
Children  of  Substance  Abusers  Act  (COSA) 
provides  essential  services  to  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers  to  address  their  multiple  and 
often  coimplex  physical,  psychological  and 
developmental  needs.  It  also  provides  for 
critically  needed  home  visiting  services  as 
an  effective  intervention  into  the  seriously 
dysfunctional  patterns  that  characterize 
substance  abusing  families. 

Of  equH  importance  are  the  provisions  in 
COSA  for  training  on  substance  abuse  for 
profes.sionals  and  staff.  Child  welfare  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  other  service  providers,  ur- 
gently need  access  to  training  resources  to 
enable  them  to  effectively  respond  to  the 
needs  of  substance  ahusing  families  and  their 
children..  In  addition  to  these  provisions, 
COSA  significantly  strengthens  the 
ADAMHA  Block  Grant  for  wom.en  and,  con- 
sequently, for  their  children  by  increasing 
the  funding  set-aside  for  treatment  services 
for  woman  to  20%  and  by  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  responsibilities  of  states  for  re- 
sponding to  the  drug  treatment  needs  of 
women. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
strongly  supports  COSA  and  thanks  you  for 
your  dedication  and  commitment  to  chil- 
dren. We  look  foward  to  working  with  you 
toward  tlje  enactment  of  COSA. 
Sinperely, 

David  S.  Liederman. 

Executive  Director. 

Children's  Defense  Fund, 
Washington.  DC,  .March  6,  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
C.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  iJEN.^TOR  Dodd:  The  Children's  De- 
fense Fund  is  pleased  to  offer  its  support  for 
the  Children  of  Substance  Abusers  Act— an- 
other example  of  your  strong  commitment  to 
improving-  the  lives  of  our  nation's  children. 
The  Act  recognizes  the  critical  need  for  a 
significantly  expanded  response  to  children 
and  families  whose  lives  are  being  ravaged 
by  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Your  measure  would  strengthen  existing 
health,  mental  health,  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  child  welfare  systems  so  that 
they  are  able  to  protect  children  more  ade- 
quately and  address  families'  needs  for  com- 
prehensive treatment  and  services.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  Act  not  only  encourages 
interdisciplinary  service  programs,  but  also 
recognizee  the  need  for  joint  efforts  across 
child-ser-Ving  systems. 

The  Act's  provisions  will  ensure  children 
and  their  families  a  full  range  of  health, 
mental  health,  substance  abuse  treatment, 
and  social  services.  The  Act  also  takes  addi- 
tional steps  which  we  believe  are  extremely 
important.  It  provides  for  enhanced  out- 
reach, through  home  visitor  programs,  to  en- 
sure thae  families  actually  receive  these 
services  »nd  also  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  community  and  extended  family 
supports  »nd  after  care  services  to  help  sus- 
tain the  benefits  which  families  receive  from 
treatment  and  services  The  provisions  for 
staff  training  also  help  maximize  the  bene- 
fits of  theee  new  services. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Act  addresses  the 
special  needs  of  pregnant  women  who  abuse 
subtances  and  children  born  exposed  to  sub- 
stances, ajid  also  recognizes  the  ongoing  sup- 
ports needed  by  these  women,  their  infants, 
other  children,  and  extended  family  mem- 
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bers.  The  comprehensive  services  and  sup- 
ports you  propose  will  help  promote  more 
positive  birth  outcomes,  minimize  impair- 
ments to  children  from  parental  substance 
abuse,  and  protect  children  from  abuse  and 
neglect  in  the  future. 

The  Children  of  SubsUnce  Abusers  Act 
represents  an  important  step  forward  in  pro- 
tecting our  next  generation  and  our  nation's 
future.  My  staff  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  toward  its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marian  Wright  Edelman. 

Children  of  alcoholics 

Foundation,  Inc.. 
New  York,  NY,  February  25,  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  Children  of  Alco- 
holics Foundation  supports  your  efforts  to 
expand  services  to  children  of  alcoholics  and 
other  drug  abusers  through  the  Children  of 
Substance  Abusers  Act  of  1991. 

There  are  28  million  children  of  alcoholics 
in  the  United  States,  7  million  of  whom  are 
under  the  age  of  18.  Because  alcoholism  runs 
in  families,  children  of  alcoholics  are  three 
to  four  times  more  likely  to  become  alcohol- 
ics than  other  children.  They  are  also  at 
greater  risk  to  abuse  other  drugs,  drop  out  of 
school  and  attempt  suicide.  The  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  problems  caused  by 
parental  drinking  affect  children  without  re- 
gard for  their  ethnic  background  or  socio- 
economic status. 

The  Children  of  Substance  Abusers  Act 
correctly  recognize  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
enough  to  help  a  parent  who  is  abusing  alco- 
hol or  other  drugs.  Children  need  and  deserve 
help  for  themselves  if  they  are  to  learn  to 
cope  and  to  avoid  the  tragic  cycle  of  family 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  This  bill  also 
provides  for  training  in  parenting  skills,  an 
important  service,  especially  for  those  par- 
ents who  themselves  may  come  from  fami- 
lies plagued  with  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 

Passage  of  the  Children  of  Substance  Abus- 
ers Act  would  offer  hope  and  help  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  live  in  the  shadow  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  We  applaud  your 
leadership  in  proposing  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

MIGS  WOODSIDE, 

President. 

THE  National  Association  of  Chil- 
dren's   HOSPFTALS    and    RELATED 

Institutions,  Inc., 

Alexandria.  VA.  February  26,  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Ctiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family, 
Drugs  and  Alcoholism.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Dodd:  NACHRI,  the  only 
national,  voluntary  association  of  children's 
hospitals,  commends  your  efforts  to  address 
the  needs  of  children  and  families  impacted 
by  drug  abuse,  'i'our  legislation,  the  "Chil- 
dren of  Substance  Abusers  Act,"  is  the  first 
to  provide  comprehensive,  coordinated 
health  and  supportive  services  for  children 
and  families  to  meet  the  long-term  needs  of 
the  tragic  victims  of  substance  abuse. 

Children's  hospitals  around  the  country 
are  now  seeing  children  with  both  Immediate 
and  long-term  health  problems  resulting 
from  their  perinatal  drug  exposure.  An  infor- 
mal survey  of  selected  children's  hospitals 
Indicates  that  these  hospitals  are  caring  for 
an  Increasing  number  of  newborns  and  in- 
fants who  have  been  exposed  to  cocaine, 
crack,  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  Their  care 
needs  are  complex  and  require  multi-discipli- 


nary services  which  go  far  beyond  their  clini- 
cal care  to  include  intensive  family  interven- 
tions plus  long-term  developmental  and  re- 
habilitative services.  In  the  face  of  this  esca- 
lating problem,  children's  hospital  staff  are 
learning  quickly  how  to  Identify  these  ba- 
bies, how  to  develop  multi-disciplinary  ap- 
proaches to  their  care,  and  how  to  coordi- 
nate community-based  services  for  them  and 
their  mother  after  they  leave  the  hospital. 
However,  their  work  is  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  drug  treatment  programs  which  will  treat 
women,  particularly  women  with  young  chil- 
dren; by  the  lack  of  available  family  support 
services  in  the  community:  and  by  an  ex- 
tremely over-burdened  child  welfare  system.. 
NACHRI  is  gratified  that  your  bill  would 
create,  for  the  first  time,  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  multi-dis- 
ciplinary health  needs  of  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers  and  their  families.  It  recog- 
nizes the  social  supports  required  to  preserve 
the  family  unit  and  the  dire  need  for  this  Na- 
tion to  come  to  grips  with  the  crisis  it  faces 
in  drug  treatment  programs.  The  growing, 
tragic  problem  of  perinatal  substance  abuse 
does  not  begin  or  end  when  the  baby  is  born. 
Your  bill  acknowledges  this  fact  by  increas- 
ing the  funds  available  to  provide  drug  treat- 
ment to  all  women,  by  creating  a  preventive 
home  visitors  program  for  identified  high- 
risk  pregnant  women  and  their  children,  by 
providing  a  wide  range  of  long-term  coordi- 
nated services  for  those  families  impacted  by 
perinatal  substance  abuse,  and  by  creating 
training  programs  to  equip  our  health,  edu- 
cation, justice,  and  social  service  profes- 
sionals to  provide  the  necessary  services  to 
these  families.  We  recognize  the  immediate 
need  for  the  services  provided  for  in  the 
"Children  of  Substance  Abusers  Act." 
Sincerely, 

Robert H.  Sweeney, 

President. 

THE  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  Lnternational  Inc., 
.Ve:."  York.  NY.  February  25,  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  Dodd, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Children.  Family. 
Drugs  and  Alcoholism.  639  Hart  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues  International  [AJLI],  ap- 
plauds your  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  children  and  families.  Your  tre- 
mendous concern  for  families  struggling 
with  substance  abuse  and  addiction  is  re- 
flected in  your  prompt  relntroduction,  this 
Ccngress.  of  legislation  to  create  a  com- 
prehensive, community-based  approach  w 
services  for  families  where  substance  abuse 
is  present.  AJLI  "oelieves  that  this  measure, 
the  Children  of  Substance  Abusers  Act 
[COSA],  is  a  key  step  in  providing  substance 
abusers  and  their  children  with  adequate 
health  and  social  sen'ices. 

Junior  Leagues  throughout  the  United 
States  have  a  history  of  almost  90  years  of 
trained  volunteer  community  sen-ice,  much 
of  which  is  directed  to  serving  the  needs  of 
children,  youth,  women  and  families.  Some 
Junior  League  programs  currently  in  oper- 
ation include  those  that  provide  home-visits 
to  pregnant  women  and  first^time  mothers 
to  improve  maternal  and  child  health;  pro- 
grams that  provide  parenting  skills  training 
for  new  parents  to  help  reduce  child  abuse 
and  neglect;  and  additional  programs  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  drug-addicted  pregnant 
women  and  their  children. 

As  an  organization  that  actively  supported 
S.  2820,  the  COSA  bill  of  the  101st  Congress. 
you  may  be  assured  of  our  continued  support 


for  this  legislation  throughout  the  102d  Con- 
gress. Please  feel  free  to  contact  our  Wash- 
ington office  if  we  may  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you  or  your  staff  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Breda  M.  Bova, 
Policy  Chair  for  Government  Affairs. 
Karen  M.  Hendricks. 
Director, 
Department  of  Government  Affairs. 

ASSOCIATION  of  Maternal  and 

CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

February  25.  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chair.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children.  Fam- 
ily. Drugs  &  Alcoholism.  627  Hart  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  Association  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Programs 
[AMCHP]  is  pleased  to  support  the  "Children 
of  Substance  Abusers"  Act.  We  believe  that 
this  proposed  legislation  represents  a  criti- 
cal step  in  assuring  appropriate  and  coordi- 
nated services  to  children  and  families  af- 
fected by  substance  abuse.  The  Association 
will  remain  available  to  assist  you  in  assur- 
ing its  passage. 

The  legislation's  provisions  for  coordina- 
tion of  grantee  applications  and  services 
with  State  and  local  public  maternal  and 
child  health  agencies:  incorporation  of  con- 
sultation and  referral  services  regarding 
pregnancy  planning;  and  for  coordination 
with  early  intervention  services  available 
under  Part  H  of  P.L.  99^57  will  enhance  serv- 
ice delivery  design  and  comprehensiveness. 
AMCHP  believes  that  linking  the  COSA  com- 
munity grant  service  programs  with  the  core 
public  health,  social  ser\-ice  and  education 
service  system  structure  will  diminish  dupli- 
cation of  services,  facilitate  client  service 
coordination  and  enhance  the  potential  for 
ongoing  State  level  support  and  resources. 

The  AMCHP  congratulates  you  on  this  bill 
which  provides  a  programmatically  sound 
framework  for  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated services  for  children  of  substance  abus- 
ers and  their  families.  Please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  the  Association  should  we  be  able  to  as- 
sist you  further  in  seeing  this  proposal  to 
fruition. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  P.  Nelson,  M.D.. 

/•resident. 

AMERICAN  Association  of  Univer- 
sm-  Affiliated  Programs  for 
Persons  With  Develop.mental 
Disabiltties, 

February  26.  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children. 
Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism.  SH-639  Hart 
Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Dodd:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Affili- 
ated Programs  for  Persons  with  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  [AAUAP],  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press our  strong  support  for  the  Children  of 
Substance  Abusers  Act  of  1991  [COSA].  You 
should  be  commended  for  the  leadership  role 
you  have  taken  in  assuring  appropriate  fam- 
ily support,  primary  health  care  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  for  women  and  children  who 
are  victims  of  our  Nation's  drug  crisis. 

AAUAP  is  concerned  about  children  of  sub- 
stance abusers  because  of  the  often  severe 
developmental  consequences  of  maternal 
drug  abuse.  Of  course.  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome [FAS]  and  FeUl  Alcohol  Effect  [FAE] 
are  both  long  standing  problems  that  appear 
to  have  worsened  in  the  past  5  to  10  years- 
parti  cularly    on    Native   American    reserva- 
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tions  and  In  major  metropolitan  centers 
around  the  United  States.  A  more  recent 
phenomenon  has  been  the  emergency  of  so- 
called  "crack  babies",  infants  who  have  been 
compromised  due  to  maternal  ingestion  of 
crack  cocaine  during  pregnancy.  While  re- 
search Is  ongoing  in  this  area,  it  appears 
fttjm  initial  studies  that  approximately  20% 
of  these  children  experience  severe  devel- 
opmental disabilities  including  mental  retar- 
dation, cerebral  palsy  and  severe  congenital 
abnormalities.  Other  youngsters  experience 
more  subtle  cognitive  impairments  that  are 
not  manifest  until  school-age.  Including 
learning  disabilities  and  attention  deficit 
and  hyperactivity  disorder. 

I  believe  that  COSA  deals  with  both  of 
these  pressing  issues  in  a  very  practical  fash- 
Ion.  By  emphasizing  the  role  of  existing  com- 
munity-based service  providers,  the  legisla- 
tion is  cost-efficient  and  effective.  We  stand 
ready  to  assist  you. 
Sincerely, 

WILLIAM  E.  Jones,  Ph.D., 

Executive  Director. 

NAPH. 
February  28.  1991. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
United  States  Senate.  SR^i44  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  On  behalf  of  the  90 
urban  "safety  net"  hospitals  that  comprise 
the  membership  of  the  National  Association 
of  Public  Hospitals  [NAPH],  I  am  writing  to 
express  our  support  for  your  legislation,  the 
"Children  of  Substance  Abusers  Act",  which 
would  establish  and  expend  grant  programs 
for  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  children 
of  substance  abusers  and  their  parents. 
NAPH.  representing  over  90  "safety  net"  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country,  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  social  costs  of  substance  abuse. 

The  implications  of  the  growing  number  of 
children  bom  to  drug-abusing  mothers  are 
substantial.  There  is  evidence  that  drug-ex- 
posed children  have  higher  hospital  costs, 
and  present  a  variety  of  physical  and  devel- 
opmental impairments  which  may  result  in 
increased  health  and  social  service  costs 
throughout  the  child's  lifetime.  Many  of 
these  costs  will  be  borne  by  public  hospitals. 

The  National  Association  of  Public  Hos- 
pitals applauds  your  efforts  to  increase  ac- 
cess to  services  for  families  in  need  of  assist- 
ance and  we  are  pleased  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  S.  Gage, 

President. 

The  National  PTA. 

February  26.  1991. 
Hon.  Senator  Dodd, 

Chair.  Subcommittee  on  Children.  Youth,  Fami- 
lies. Alcoholism  and  Drugs,  Hart  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  6.8  million  mem- 
ber National  PTA,  extends  its  support  for 
the  Children  of  Substonce  Abuse  Act  [COSA]. 
This  much  needed  legislation  will  help  pro- 
vide services  to  children  and  their  families 
that  are  dysfunctional  due  to  alcohol  and'or 
other  substance  abuse. 

Recent  data  documents  the  need  for  the 
COSA  legislation.  For  example,  the  1990  re- 
port, issued  by  the  United  States  General 
Accounting  OfHce  [GAO],  entitled  Drug-ex- 
poeed  Infants:  A  Generation  at  Risk,  out- 
lined that  as  exi>ected  drug-exposed  Infants 
suffer  from  a  greater  number  of  medical 
problems  than  those  babies  not  exposed. 
While  the  long-term  health  effects  of  these 
children  Is  not  known,   the  expectation  is 
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that  extensive  care  and  family  support  serv- 
ices will  be  required.  COSA  would  help  com- 
munities to  coordinate  comprehensive  serv- 
ices for  infants  and  their  families. 

Ekjually  important,  COSA  would  enable 
women  to  gain  access  to  treatment  programs 
which  often  have  long  waiting  lists  or  have 
been  allowed  to  deny  pregnant  women  serv- 
ices. Increasing  the  availability  of  treatment 
services  may  prevent  countless  numbers  of 
babies  from  being  born  addicted  to  drugs. 

Provisions  in  the  bill  that  allow  for  home 
visitations,  professional  development  in 
treating  abuse,  as  well  as  coordination 
among  various  agencies  will  serve  to 
strengthen  families  and  improve  the  lives  of 
childran. 

The  National  PTA  thanks  you  for  intro- 
ducing the  COSA  bill  and  will  help  to  quick- 
ly enact  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Arle.\e  Zielke. 
Vice  President  for  Legislative  Activity. 

py  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Dodd,   and  Mr.   Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  improve  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

child  labor  AMENDME.NTS  of  1991 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Child  Labor 
Amendments  of  1991.  Congress  passed  a 
historic  law  50  years  ago  that  promised 
to  end  oppressive  child  labor  in  this 
country.  But  tragically,  the  disgrace  of 
illegal  child  labor  continues  to  haunt 
our  Nation. 

One  reason  that  the  number  and  seri- 
ousness of  child  labor  violations  has 
steadily  increased  in  the  last  decade  is 
that  millions  of  children  and  their  par- 
ents have  no  knowledge  about  even  the 
most  basic  child  labor  laws.  Frankly,  it 
is  almost  unbelievable  to  me  how,  in 
1991,  hundreds  of  children  in  this  great 
countpj'  are  being  exploited:  They  work 
at  too  young  an  age.  for  too  many 
hours,  and  in  unsafe  environments. 
This  exploitation  results  in  children 
who  are  robbed  of  their  education, 
their  limbs,  and  even  their  lives. 

Today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Dodd.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  help  to 
educate  children,  parents  and  employ- 
ers about  Federal  child  labor  laws.  Mr. 
President,  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ments of  1991  also  will  strengthen  the 
enforcement  scheme  for  child  labor 
violations.  The  bill  sends  a  clear  mes- 
sage tHat  employers  who  willfully  mur- 
der or  mutilate  child  workers  will  do 
hard  time  in  prison.  The  bill  also  closes 
loopholes  in  enforcement  by  adding  to 
the  list  of  hazardous  occupations;  bar- 
ring willful  and  repeated  violators 
from  receiving  Federal  grants,  loans, 
and  contracts;  and  requiring  the  publi- 
cation of  the  names  of  violators  and 
the  nature  of  their  violations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  specifies  that 
employers  may  employ  minors  under 
the  age  of  18  who  do  not  have  a  high 


school  diploma  only  if  those  minors 
have  obtained  a  valid  certificate  of  em- 
ployment. Forty-six  States  already 
have  certificate  systems  in  place.  Our 
legislation  utilizes  these  existing  sys- 
tems and  thereby  avoids  duplication  or 
burdensome  paperwork.  Under  our  bill, 
the  State-issued  certificate  must  indi- 
cate restrictions  on  the  times  of  day 
and  maximum  number  of  hours  the 
minor  may  be  employed,  and  on  the 
employment  of  minors  in  federally 
identified  hazardous  occupations. 
Moreover,  as  part  of  the  certification 
process,  materials  describing  Federal 
child  labor  laws  will  be  made  available 
to  the  minor. 

We  need  reliable  data  about  the  num- 
ber of  children  working  in  our  Nation 
and  about  any  loss  of  life  or  limb  that 
they  may  be  suffering.  Accordingly, 
the  bill  requires  employers  of  minors 
to  provide  the  State  with  written  no- 
tice of  the  name  and  occupation  of  the 
minor.  If  a  child  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment suffers  death  or  an  injury  re- 
sulting in  lost  work  time  of  at  least  1 
working  day,  the  employer  must  pro- 
vide the  State  with  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  or  injury. 

Another  problem  this  legislation 
seeks  to  correct  is  the  terrible  exploi- 
tation of  children  under  age  14  who 
work  as  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers. Children  aged  12,  10,  8.  and 
even  6  years  old  are  working  with  haz- 
ardous pesticides  or  perfomilng  back- 
breaking  "stoop  labor"  in  the  fields. 
These  children  must  be  protected. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  fully  under- 
stand the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  exempting  children 
working  on  family  farms  from  child 
labor  law*.  Our  bill  will  not  affect  that 
exemption  in  any  way.  However,  these 
reasons  do  not  apply  to  children  out- 
side the  family  farm,  who  are  under 
age  14  and  work  as  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers.  These  children 
come  from  a  population  that,  regret- 
tably, ha»  been  among  our  most  vul- 
nerable and  most  exploited  in  recent 
decades.  They  deserve  the  basic  protec- 
tions guaranteed  in  the  FLSA. 

Finally,  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ments of  1991  do  not  seek  to  put  an  end 
to  all  chlLd  labor.  Indeed,  I  applaud  our 
young  people  who  work  because  of  eco- 
nomic necjessity  or  the  learning  experi- 
ence or  both.  Education,  however, 
should  be  every  child's  first  priority.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  help 
children  ajid  their  parents  to  establish, 
maintain,  and  live  to  enjoy  the  results 
of  such  a  priority. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  the 
bill  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Labor 
Amendments  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  CHILD  LABOR 
VIOLATIONS. 

(a)  Willful  Violations  That  Cause  In- 
jury OR  Death.— Section  16  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  216)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(0  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  the 
provisions  of  section  12,  relating  to  child 
labor,  or  any  regulation  issued  under  such 
section,  shall,  on  conviction  be  punished— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  willful  violation  that 
causes  serious  bodily  injury  to  an  employee 
described  in  section  3(1)  but  does  not  cause 
death  to  the  employee,  by  a  fine  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3571  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  by  both,  except  that  if 
the  conviction  is  for  a  willful  violation  com- 
mitted after  a  first  conviction  of  the  person, 
the  person  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3571  of  such  title  18  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  by  both;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  willful  violation  that 
causes  death  to  an  employee  described  in 
section  3(1),  by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3571  of  such  title  18  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  by  both,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  conviction  is  for  a  willful 
violation  committed  after  a  first  conviction 
of  the  person,  the  person  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  section  3571  of 
such  title  18  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  by  both.". 

(b)  No  Prior  Offense  Prerequisite  for 
CfflLD  Labor  Violation.— The  second  sen- 
tence of  section  16(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following:  ",  except  that  this  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  a  violation  of  section  12". 

SEC.  3.  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  CHILD  LABOR  VIO- 
LATIONS. 
Section  16(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  216(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  the 
provisions  of  section  12,  relating  to  child 
labor,  or  any  regulation  issued  under  such 
section,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shall,  on 
such  additional  violation,  be  ineligible— 

"(A)  for  any  grant,  contract,  or  loan  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
by  appropriated  funds  of  the  United  States, 
for  5  years  after  the  date  of  such  additional 
violation;  or 

"(B)  to  pay  the  training  wage  authorized 
by  section  6  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1989  (29  U.S.C.  206  note). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
affected  school  districts  for  posting  and  dis- 
tribution the  name  of  each  employer  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  section  12,  relating 
to  child  labor,  or  any  regrulation  issued  under 
such  section,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  location  and  nature  of  the  violation.". 

SEC  4.  CERTIFICATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  212)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(e)(1)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'minor"  means  an  individual 
who  is  under  the  age  of  18  and  who  has  not 
received  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

"(B)  The  term  'parent'  means  a  biological 
parent  of  a  minor  or  other  individual  stand- 
ing in  loco  parentis  to  a  minor. 

"(2)  No  employer  shall  employ  a  minor  un- 
less the  minor  possesses  a  valid  certificate  of 
employment  issued  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  The  Governor  of  a  State  shall  des- 
ignate a  State  agency  to  Issue  certificates  of 
employment  to  minors  in  the  State.  The 
agency  shall  make  available,  on  request,  a 
form  for  the  application  described  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  shall  make  available,  as  part  of 
the  certification  process,  materials  describ- 
ing applicable  Federal  requirements  govern- 
ing the  employment  of  minors. 

"(4)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  employment,  a  minor  must  submit  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  an  application  that 
contains — 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  minor; 

"(B)  proof  of  age  of  the  minor;  and 

"(C)  if  the  minor  is  under  the  age  of  16— 

"(i)  a  written  statement  by  a  parent  of  the 
minor  that  the  parent  grants  consent  for  em- 
ployment of  the  minor;  and 

"(11)  written  verification  from  the  minor's 
school  that  the  minor  is  meeting  at  least  the 
minimum  school  attendance  requirements 
established  by  the  State. 

"(5)  On  receipt  of  an  application  under 
paragraph  (4),  a  State  agency  shall  issue  to 
the  minor— 

"(A)  a  certificate  of  employment,  if  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (4)  are  met;  or 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  denial  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  employment  (including  the  reasons 
for  the  denial),  if  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (4)  are  not  met. 

"(6)  A  certificate  of  employment  issued  to 
a  minor  under  this  subsection  shall  expire  1 
year  after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate. 

"(7)  A  certificate  of  employment  issued  to 
a  minor  under  this  subsection  shall 
indicate — 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth  of 
the  minor; 

"(B)  restrictions  on  the  times  of  day  and 
maximum  number  of  hours  the  minor  may  be 
employed  and  on  the  employment  of  the 
minor  in  hazardous  occupations;  and 

"(C)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  State  agency  that  may  be  con- 
tacted for  additional  information  concerning 
applicable  Federal  requirements  governing 
the  employment  of  minors. 

"(8)  The  State  agency  shall  provide  a  copy 
of  a  certificate  of  employment  issued  to  a 
minor  under  the  age  of  16  to  the  parent  of 
the  minor  who  granted  consent  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4). 

"(9)  If  an  employer  employs  a  minor,  not 
later  than  14  days  after  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  employment  of  the  minor,  the 
employer  shall  provide  to  the  State  agency 
written  notice  of  the  name  and  occupation  of 
the  minor  and  the  number  of  the  certificate 
of  employment  issued  to  the  minor. 

"(10)  A  State  agency  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  certificates  of 
employment  Issued  under  this  subsection. 
The  a^rency  shall  include  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  requires  (including  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  of 
minors  reported  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)).". 


SEC.  5.  INFORMAIimi  ON  DKATBS  AND  1NJUBIB8 
INVm^VING  MINOBflt  MNrmOIATKlN 
IMSCRIBING  PBOVBIONS  (V  RD- 
ERAL  CHILI)  LABOB  LAW. 

Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  212)  (as  amended  by  section 
4  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subeections: 

"(f)  If  a  minor  In  the  course  of  employment 
suffers  death,  or  an  injury  resulting  in  lost 
work  time  of  at  least  1  working  day,  not 
later  than  5  days  after  the  death  or  injury, 
the  employer  of  the  minor  shall  provide  to 
the  State  agency  a  written  description  of  the 
death  or  injury. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute to  State  employment  agencies  writ- 
ten materials  (suitable  for  posting  and  mass 
distribution)  that  describe  the  provisions  of 
Federal  law  and  regulations  governing  the 
employment  of  minors.". 

SEC.  8.  HAZARDOUS  CHILD  LABOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

Section  3(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(1))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  shall  find  and  by  order 
declare  that  poultry  processing,  fish  and  sea- 
food processing,  and  pesticide  handling 
(among  other  occupations  declared  by  the 
Secretary)  are  occupations  that  are  partlca- 
larly  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  7.  PROTECTION  OF  MINORS  WHO  ABC  MI- 
GRANT OR  SEASONAL  AGBICUU 
TUBAL  WORKERS. 

(a)  Definition  of  Oppressive  Chiu> 
Labor— The  first  sentence  of  section  3(1)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  203(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  before  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ".  or  (3)  any  employee  under  the 
age  of  14  years  is  employed  by  an  employer 
as  a  migrant  agricultural  worker  (as  defined 
in  section  3(8)  of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Agricultural  Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1802(8))  or  seasonal  agricultural  worker  (as 
defined  in  section  3(10)  of  such  Act)". 

(b)  Exemptions.- Section  13  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  213)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(6).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
an  employee  described  in  section  3(1)(3)"';  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)"  and  Insert- 
ing "Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  (4). 
or  (5)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  apply  to  an  employee  de- 
scribed in  section  3(1)(3).". 

SEC.  8.  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  1.  2,  and  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  provide  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  a  report 
on  actions  taken  to  carry  out,  and  the  effect 
of.  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  including  national  and  State-by- 
State  information  on— 

(1)  certificates  of  employment  issued  to 
minors  under  section  12(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by  section  4 
of  this  Act);  and 

(2)  deaths  and  injuries  of  minors  occurring 
in  the  course  of  employment  that  are  re- 
ported under  section  12(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
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Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by  section  5 

of  this  Act). 

SEC  t.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  and  the  ajnendments  made  by  this 
Act.' 

Summary  of  the  Child  Labor  amendments 

OF  1991— S.  600 

(Introduced  by  Senators  Howard  M 

Metzenbaum  and  Christopher  J.  Dodd  i 

Will  strengthen  the  enforcement  scheme 
for  child  labor  law  violations  and  also  pro- 
vide basic  data  on  child  labor  practices. 

Specifically,  the  bill: 

Establishes  criminal  sanctions  for  willfu: 
violations  of  child  labor  laws  that  result  in 
the  death  of  a  child  (maximum  10  years  ir. 
prison);  and  willful  violations  that  result  in 
serious  bodily  injury  to  a  child  (maximum  3 
years  In  prison); 

Provides  that  willful  and  repeated  viola- 
tors of  child  labor  laws  are  ineligible  for  fed- 
eral grants,  loans,  or  contracts  for  3  years, 
and  also  are  ineligible  to  pay  the 
submlnlmum  youth  training  wage; 

Requires  the  Department  of  Labor  to  com- 
pile and  make  available  to  school  districts 
the  names  and  addresses  of  child  labor  '.aw 
violators  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion; 

Requires  certificates  of  employment  for 
minora  under  the  age  of  18  who  do  not  have 
a  high  school  diploma;  this  will  set  mini- 
mum standards  for  protecting  children  in  the 
workplace,  educate  parents,  children,  and 
employers  about  child  labor  laws,  and  pro- 
vide basic  data  on  child  labor  in  the  United 
States; 

Provides  protection  for  minors  under  the 
age  of  14  who  are  migrant  or  seasonal  agri- 
culture workers;  the  bill  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  current  provision  exempting 
children  who  work  on  family  farms; 

Elzpands  the  list  of  hazardous  occupations 
for  teenagers  to  include  poultry  processing, 
fish  and  seafood  processing,  and  pesticide 
handling. 

F'^r  additional  information  on  S.  600,  con- 
tact the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  at 
(202)  224-5546  or  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism,  at 
(202)  224-5630. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum,  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  better  protect  young  people 
in  the  workplace.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  his  deter- 
mination to  ensure  fairness  and  safety 
for  all  workers,  and  especially  for  teen- 
agers. 

The  Child  Labor  Amendments  of  1991 
reflect  our  deep  concern  that  young 
people  make  their  way  into  the  world 
of  work  without  risking  their  health, 
their  success  in  school,  their  futures. 
Thankfully,  most  teenagers  do  well  in 
their  part-time  and  summer  jobs.  It  is 
an  American  tradition  we  can  be  proud 
of. 

But  there  is  another  more  troubling 
part  of  the  picture.  We  think  of  sweat- 
shops and  children  operating  hazardous 
equipment  and  falling  asleep  in  school 
as  long-banished  horrors.  Yet  for  many 
children,  these  horrors  persist  in  1991. 

At  a  hearing  conducted  last  year  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children,  Fam- 


ily. Drugs  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Sub- 
cormmittee  on  Labor,  witnesses  docu- 
mented the  modern-day  problem  of 
child  labor.  Detected  violations  of 
child  labor  laws  have  soared  recently. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  number  of  children  found  to 
be  illegally  employed  reached  22,5(X)  in 
1989,  up  from  9,200  in  1983.  When  the 
Labor  Department  conducted  a  nation- 
wide sweep  last  year,  they  found  that 
almost  half  of  the  businesses  inves- 
tigated were  breaking  the  law.  The 
.American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  esti- 
mates that  more  than  100,000  childi^en 
under  the  age  of  18  are  injured  on  the 
job  every  year. 

Clearly  our  current  law  and  current 
enforcement  don't  provide  the  nec- 
essary protection.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  turned  greater  attention  to 
child  labor,  an  effort  which  I  applaud. 
But  wp  need  more.  Here  is  how  our  bill 
would  strengthen  the  law  on  child 
labor. 

First,  it  would  toughen  penalties  for 
violation  of  child  labor  laws.  Current 
sancjtions  for  violators  amount  to  a 
slap  on  the  wrist — the  average  fine  is 
S170.  easily  absorbed  as  a  routine  cost 
of  doing  business.  Last  j-ear  we  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  from  SI, 000  to  SIO.OOO.  In  this 
bill  we  seek  to  deter  employers  from 
breaking  the  law  through  criminal  pen- 
alties for  extreme  violations  and 
through  new  penalties  of  debarment 
from  Federal  grants  and  from  the  bene 
fit  of  the  youth  subminimum  wage. 

Second,  the  bill  would  increase  pub- 
lic awareness  of  child  labor  laws 
through  more  extensive  ase  of  employ- 
ment certificates.  One  of  the  problems 
in  this  area  is  that  many  parents,  chil- 
dren, educators,  and  even  employers 
simply  are  not  aware  of  the  law.  They 
do  not  know  the  age  limitations  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  work,  the  hours  limita- 
tions, and  the  hazardous  occupations 
that  are  completely  off  limits.  I  believe 
these  provisions  for  greater  public  edu- 
cation will  help  avoid  injuries  and  ille- 
gal employment. 

Third,  the  bill  would  better  protect 
farmworker  children  in  migrant  agri- 
culture. Migrant  and  seasonal  agri- 
culture places  children  at  particularly 
high  risk,  due  to  exposure  to  toxic  pes- 
ticides and  disruption  of  school  attend- 
ance. Yet  current  law  has  multiple  ex- 
emptions that  permit  young  children 
to  work  in  this  setting.  This  legislation 
would  apply  the  same  prohibition 
against  work  for  children  under  14 
years  of  age  that  now  applies  in  non- 
agricultural  settings.  I  should  add  that 
the  prohibition  would  not  apply  to  the 
family  farm  which  I  know  has  been  a 
concern  of  many  of  our  colleagues. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  and  I  will  be 
examining  the  issues  associated  with 
this  bill  at  a  joint  hearing  later  this 
month  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren, Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  both 


of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

Entering  the  work  force  is  a  true 
crossroads  in  a  young  person's  life. 
Successful  entry  into  the  world  of  work 
enhances  the  child's  chances  for  suc- 
cess as  a  productive  member  of  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  is 
among  the  100,000  minors  injiu-ed  on 
the  job  every  year,  or  if  the  child 
works  so  many  hours  that  school  per- 
formance plummets,  chances  for  suc- 
cess suffer  tremendously.  When  one- 
fifth  of  children  fail  to  complete  high 
school  on  time,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  help  teenagers  strike  the 
right  balance  between  work  and  school. 
I  believe  this  measure  helps  to  strike 
that  balance,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
H.\RKIN,   Mr.   Kerry,   Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.      Ms.       MiKULSKi,       Mr. 
Wellstone,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Simon): 
S.    601.    A    bill    to    withhold    United 
States  military  assistance  for  El  Sal- 
vador, subject  to  certain  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
PEACE.  Democracy,  and  development  in  el 

i  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  dacade,  the  United  States  has 
armed,  trained,  and  financed  an  army 
responsible  for  abducting,  torturing, 
and  killing  thousands  of  Salvadorans. 
A  decade  and  70,000  deaths  later,  it's 
time  to  bring  the  new  world  order  to  El 
Salvador  and  change  the  course  of 
United  Btates  policy  toward  that  coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion isn't  prepared  to  do  this.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  President  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  release  $42.5  million  in  military 
aid  for  El  Salvador  by  March  15,  even 
though  no  progress  has  been  made  to 
prosecute  those  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  six  Jesuit  priests  last  No- 
vember. The  administration's  action 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  law  Congress 
passed  last  year  conditioning  aid  to  El 
Salvador. 

Four  billion  United  States  taxpayers 
dollars  later,  in  El  Salvador  the  men 
who  stand  behind  the  men  who  pull  the 
trigger  and  murder  the  innocent  are 
still  never  brought  to  justice. 

Ten  years  ago  this  January,  Mark 
Pearlman  of  Washington  State,  and  his 
colleagues  Mark  Hammer,  and  Rudolfo 
Viera  Were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
while  dining  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in 
San  Salvador.  The  two  triggerman 
were  imprisoned  but  later  released.  The 
higher  officials  in  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary who  ordered  the  murders  have 
never  spent  a  single  day  in  prison. 

After  waiting  a  decade  for  a  sign  that 
democracy  would  come  to  El  Salvador, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  sending  military  aid  to 
that  war  torn  country.  After  waiting  10 
years  for  justice  in  the  case  of  Mark 
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Pearlman  and  his  associates,  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  subsidizing  a  military 
that  shields  murderers  from  their  day 
in  court. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change  U.S.  pol- 
icy. Otherwise,  10  years  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  we  will  still 
be  wasting  United  States  tax  dollars  in 
El  Salvador. 

For  this  reason.  Congressman 
McDermott  and  I.  along  with  our  col- 
leagues here,  are  introducing  today  the 
Peace,  Democracy,  and  Development  in 
El  Salvador  Act. 

This  bill  would  withhold  all  military 
aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador, 
withdraw  all  United  States  military 
advisers,  ban  all  covert  aid.  establish  a 
demobilization,  transition,  and  recon- 
struction fund,  and  direct  that  United 
States  economic  aid  be  used  only  for 
humanitarian  purposes. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  Senators 
Harkin,  Kerry.  Kennedy.  Mkulski, 
Wellstone,  Cranston,  and  Simon  in 
introducing  the  Peace.  Democracy,  and 
Development  in  El  Salvador  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  601 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  i'mted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

lai  In  General. -The  principal  foreig-n  pol- 
icy objectives  of  United  States  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  shall  be- 
ll) to  promote  a  cease-fire  and  permanent 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador, 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  his  designated  representative  serv- 
ing as  an  active  mediator  between  the  oppos- 
ing- parties; 

(2)  to  foster  greater  respect  for  basic 
human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law;  and 

(3)  to  advance  political  accommodation, 
national  reconciliation,  and  demilitarization 
in  El  Salvador. 

(b)  Role  of  DIPLOM.^CY.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
use  diplomacy  to  encourage  both  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
(FMLN)  to— 

(1)  participate  in  good  faith  negotiations 
designed  to  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  conflict  in  El  Sal- 
vador; 

(2)  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
signed  by  them  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  on 
April  4,  1990,  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  May 
21.  1990.  and  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  July 
26,  1990;  and 

(3)  encourage  and  support  the  active  role  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
or  his  designated  representative  in  advanc- 
ing proposals  on  the  outstanding  issues  de- 
fined by  the  Caracas  accords,  in  order  to  help 
resolve  the  confiict. 

(c)  LNSTmmoNS  and  Rights  is  El  Sal- 
vador.—Recognizing  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  reached  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
FMLN  must  be  the  work  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, the  Congress  affirms  its  support  for 
an  outcome  that  promotes  democratic  insti- 


tutions and  practices  in  El  Salvador  and  en- 
hances respect  for  internationally  recognized 
basic  human  rights.  Including  an  outcome 
that  provides  for  social  and  political  lib- 
erties, a  functioning  and  independent  judi- 
cial system,  a  system  of  labor  relations  in 
which  internationally  recognized  workers' 
rights  are  respected,  free  and  fair  elections 
in  which  all  individuals  and  parties  in  Salva- 
doran  society  may  participate,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  military  power  to  civilian  au- 
thority. 

(d)  Administration  of  Justice.— Cognizant 
of  the  murders  at  the  University  of  Central 
America  on  November  16,  1989.  and  of  the 
murder  of  United  States  military  personnel 
in  eastern  El  Salvador  on  January  2,  1991, 
the  Congress  views  the  full  and  effective  res- 
olution of  the  investigation,  prosecution, 
and  trial  of  those  responsible  for  participat- 
ing in.  ordering,  or  protecting  those  involved 
in  these  murders  as  an  important  objective 
of  United  States  policy,  and  as  one  of  crucial 
measure  of  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to 
the  confiict  to  take  needed  steps  to  protect 
basic  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 

(e)  Role  of  Unfted  States  Economic  As- 
sistance.—It  shall  also  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance which  supportjB  reconstruction,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  social  justice  in  El 
Salvador. 

SEC.  2.  PROHIBITION  ON  MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE 
TO  EL  SALVADOR. 

lai  WrTHHOLDi.NG  Unfted  States  MiLriAHY 
ASSISTANCE.- Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  United  States  military  as- 
sistance allocated  for  El  Salvador  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  prior  fiscal  years  which  has  not 
been  obligated,  expended,  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
all  United  States  military  assistance  allo- 
cated for  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993.  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure, unless — 

(1)  the  President  determines  and  reports  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  that  the  conditions 
in  subsection  (c)  are  met;  and 

i2)  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  provision  of  that  assistance. 
In  considering  whether  to  enact  a  joint  reso- 
lution under  paragraph  (2),  the  Congress 
shall  take  into  account  whether  or  not  the 
stated  commitments  of  the  FMLN  to  obser\'e 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  and 
to  pursue  good  faith  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict  leading 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

lb)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
la).  the  term  "United  States  military  assist- 
ance" means — 

(1)  assistance  to  carry  out  chapter  2  (relat- 
ing to  grant  military  assistance)  or  chapter 
5  (relating  to  international  military  edu- 
cation and  training)  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 

(2)  assistance  to  carry  out  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(c)  CoNDmoNS. — The  conditions  referred  to 
in  subsection  (ai(l)  are  that^- 

(1)  all  those  responsible  for  ordering  and 
carrying  out,  or  obstructing  the  investiga- 
tion into,  the  November  16,  1989.  murders  of 
Father  Ignacio  Ellacuria;  Father  Ignacio 
Martin-Baro;  Father  Segundo  Montes;  Fa- 
ther Armando  Lopez;  Father  Joaquin  Lopez 
y  Lopez;  Father  Juan  Ramon  Moreno;  Julia 
Elba  Ramos;  and  Celina  Ramos  have  been  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  justice; 

(2)  internationally  recognized  workers' 
rights  have  been  extended  to  Salvadoran 
workers; 


(3)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  pur- 
sued all  legal  avenues  to  bring  to  trial  and 
obtain  a  verdict  of  those  who  ordered  and 
carried  out — 

(A)  the  March  25.  1980  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero; 

(B)  the  January  1961  murders  of  two  United 
States  land  reform  consultants,  Michael 
Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman.  and  the  Salva- 
doran Land  Reform  Institute  Director  Jose 
Rudolfo  Viera;  and 

(C)  the  October  1989  bombings  of  the 
FENASTRAS  headquarters  in  which  ten 
trade  unionists  were  killed;  and 

(4)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  com- 
plying with  international  standards  of  re- 
spect for  humanitarian  and  medical  workers 
(as  defined  by  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions 
and  the  1977  Protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions); 

(5)  while  the  negotiations  process  for  a 
final  settlement  continues,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  place  the  Salvadoran  military 
under  the  control  of  the  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernment, including  the  seiparatlon  of  all  po- 
lice functions  from  the  command  and  control 
of  the  Arm.ed  Forces  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
reconstitution  of  the  police  force  directly  re- 
sponsible to.  and  under  the  control  of.  a  ci- 
vilian authority; 

(6)  the  Government  of  H  Salvador  Is  nego- 
tiating in  good  faith  to  achieve  a  cease-fire 
and  a  final  political  settlement  of  the  con- 
fiict in  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador; 

(7)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  not 
rejected  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
fiict which  has  been  put  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  or  his 
designated  representative  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  procedures  in  the  April  4.  1990 
Geneva  Communique  and  the  May  21.  1990 
Caracas  Accord  between  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  FMLN;  and 

(8)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  not, 
through  its  military  and  security  forces,  as- 
sassinated or  abducted  civilian  noncombat- 
ants.  not  enga^red  in  other  acts  of  violence 
directed  at  civilian  targets,  and  not  failed  to 
control  such  activities  by  elements  subject 
to  the  control  of  those  forces. 

1  d )  Exception.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a).  United  States  military  assist- 
ance funds  may  be  disbursed  to  pay  the  cost 
of  any  contract  penalties  which  may  be  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  such  withholding  of 
funds. 

SEC.  3.  WITHDRAWAL  OF  MILITARY  ADVISORS 
FROM  EL  SALVADOR. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  may  be 
obligated  or  expeniled  for  the  stationing  of 
United  States  military  personnel  In  El  Sal- 
vador as  either  trainers  or  advisors  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

SEC.  4.  COVERT  OPERA-nON& 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  covert  oper- 
ations In  El  Salvador  or  to  provide  covert 
military  assistance  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

SEC.  5.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FUND  FOR  CEASE- 
FIRE MCN4ITORING,  DEMOBILIZA- 
"nON,  TRANSITION  TO  PEACE,  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMEKT  OF  FUND.— There  is 
hereby  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fund  to  assist  with  the  cost 
of  monitoring  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
confiict,  including  a  cease-fire,  the  demobili- 
zation of  combatants  in  the  conflict  of  El 
Salvador  and  their  transition  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  reconstruction  of  the  country, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Demobllica- 
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tlon.  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  Fund" 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund").  Amounts  in  this  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  obllgratlon  and  expenditure  only 
upon  notification  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
and  representatives  of  the  FMLN  have 
reached  a  permanent  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict. Including  an  agreement  on  an  end  to 
hostilities. 

(b)  Transfer  or  Certain  Military  Assist- 
ance Funds.— Upon  notification  of  the  Con- 
gress of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict, including  an  agreement  on  an  end  to 
hostilities,  or  on  September  30.  1992.  if  no 
such  notification  has  occurred  prior  to  that 
date,  the  President  shall  transfer  any  United 
States  military  assistance  withheld  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act  to  the  Fund. 

(c)  Use  of  the  Fund.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  amounts  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  El  Salvador  sole- 
ly to  support  costs  of  demobilization,  re- 
training, relocation,  and  re-employment  in 
civilian  pursuits  of  former  combatants  in  the 
conflict  In  El  Salvador,  of  the  monitoring  of 
a  permanent  settlement  and  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities, and  of  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
reconstruction  and  development  needs  of  ci- 
vilian populations.  Including  the  resettle- 
ment of  persons  displaced  within,  and  of  ref- 
ugees returning  to.  El  Salvador. 

(d)  Duration  of  AVAiLABiLiTi-  of  Funds.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SBC  •>  ADDRESSING  THE  ROOT  CAUSES  OF  WAR 
IN  EL  SALVADOR. 

(a)  PROHiBrnoN.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
IRiated  pursuant  to  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
the  economic  support  fund)  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  as  balance-of-payments  assist- 
ance or  cash  assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

(b)  Allocation  of  Funds  for  Certajn 
Projects.- All  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the 
economic  support  fund)  for  El  Salvador  shall 
be  available  only  for  projects  for  child  nutri- 
tion, health,  clean  water,  basic  education. 
•srarian  reform  (Including  research,  credit. 
and  phjrslcal  inputs),  resettling  refugees,  and 
other  basic  human  needs  of  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  Such  assistance  shall  be  provided, 
wherever  practicable,  through  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  or  other  non-gov- 
ermnental  organizations. 

(c)  Conditions  Regarding  Administration 
of  Funds.— Assistance  under  chapter  4  of 
part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  El  Salvador  shall  be  used  only  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  are  independent  of 
military  operations,  which  are  planned  and 
administered  by  civilian  agencies  or  organ  i- 
ifttlons,  and  which  are  implemented  solely 
by  civilian  agencies  and  organizations. 

(d)  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NONGOVERNMENTAL  AND 

Intergovernmental  Organizations. — ( i ) 
Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  El  Salvador  under  chapter  4  of  part 
n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
be  provided  through  independent  private  and 
voluntary  organizations,  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  churches  In  El  Salvador,  and 
intergovernmental  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Chlldrens'  Fund,  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  and  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  Priority 
■hall  be  given  to  independent,  nonpolitical, 
private,  and  voluntary  organizations  with  a 
denaonatrated  ability  to  conduct  programs 
that  benefit  the  poorest  segments  of  Salva- 
doran  society. 


(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terra  "churches"  means  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Mennonite 
Churches. 

(e)  Quarterly  Reports.— Every  three 
months,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the 
obligation,  disbursement,  and  use  of  the 
funds  for  programs  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 
SEC.  7.  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW. 

Funds  available  for  El  Salvador  under  sec- 
tion 5  or  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Forerign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  may  only  be 
obligated  or  expended  subject  to  the  proce- 
dures applicable  to  reprogramming  notifica- 
tions under  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  .• 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
wave  of  freedom  that  swept  over  East- 
ern Europe  in  1989  and  ushered  forth  re- 
newed hopes  for  world  peace  has  been 
met  by  a  sobering  reality.  The  eupho- 
ria that  greeted  the  first  months  of 
1990  was  tempered  by  the  painstaking 
efforts  needed  to  build  a  community  of 
nations  based  on  democratic  principles. 
In  1991  we  found  the  world  at  war,  pit- 
ted against  a  man  who  in  the  past  mur- 
dered thousands  of  his  own  citizens. 
Months  prior  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. Congress  introduced  numerous 
pieces  of  legislation  aimed  at  hindering 
Sadfiam  Hussein's  ability  to  become  a 
menace  to  freedom  and  displaying  our 
outrage  over  the  slaughter  of  the  Kurd- 
ish people.  Our  failure  to  take  a  tough 
stand  and  send  a  clear  signal  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
March  17,  1988,  murder  of  over  5,000 
Kurds  must  never  be  repeated.  The 
United  States  must  never  again  fail  to 
take  strong  action  against  a  govern- 
ment which  has  consistently  violated 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  and  dis- 
regarded the  norms  of  internationally 
accepted  behavior.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  the  administration  has  not 
learned  this  lesson  and  is  embarked  on 
a  course  of  action  in  El  Salvador  that 
would  do  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
I  have  just  stated. 

The  war  in  El  Salvador  now  spans 
three  decades  at  a  cost  of  73,000  lives. 
Successive  governments  in  El  Salvador 
have  been  unable  to  place  that  nation's 
security  forces  under  civilian  control 
and  bring  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent civilians.  Nor  have  those  govern- 
ments been  able  to  forever  eliminate 
the  specter  of  death  squads  from 
haunting  that  nation's  future.  Despite 
the  provision  of  more  than  $4.5  billion 
in  foreign  assistance  since  1980 — $1  bil- 
lion in  military  aid — the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  has  not  improved  substan- 
tially, nor  will  it  improve  unless  there 
is  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  Bush 
administration's  decision  to  release  an 
additional  $42  million  in  military  aid  is 


a  seriotis  mistake.  The  $90  million  in 
military  aid  that  the  administration 
has  decided  to  release  since  December 
will  only  prolong  the  war  and  under- 
mine any  prospects  for  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
United  States  establishes  a  coherent 
policy  toward  El  Salvador  and  stops 
sending  mixed  messages.  The  adminis- 
tration says  it  favors  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounces that  it  is  releasing  $90  million 
in  military  aid.  The  administration 
says  it  favors  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  on  January  29,  1991,  delivers  three 
A-37  jet  fighter-bombers  and  six  attack 
helicopters  to  El  Salvador.  The  admin- 
istration says  that  it  supports  a  nego- 
tiated Bettlement  yet  on  February  1, 
1991,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
senior  administration  officials  under- 
mining the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General's  special  representative 
to  those  negotiations.  It  is  time  to  put 
the  money  where  our  mouth  is  and  stop 
sending  mixed  messages. 

Only  5  months  ago  the  Congress 
passed  the  Dodd-Leahy  bill.  The  bill— 
which  I  supported— provided  incentives 
for  both  sides  to  reach  an  agreement 
under  the  auspice  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Now,  with  the  release  of  the  aid, 
no  incentives  exist.  Neither  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  nor  the  FMLN 
has  any  incentive  to  continue  on  a 
path  toward  peace.  The  release  of  this 
aid  sends  the  wrong  signal,  at  the 
wrong  tiime,  to  the  wrong  people. 

A  FAIR  reading 

In  a  January  8  editorial,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  that  "enough  evidence 
is  available  to  justify  restoration — of 
aid — under  any  fair  reading  of  the 
law."  The  contrary  is  probably  closer 
to  the  truth.  Enough  evidence  is  avail- 
able to  justify  the  complete  cut  off  of 
aid  under  any  fair  reading  of  the  law. 
There  has  been  no  substantive  progress 
in  the  Jesuit  case.  If  anything,  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  November  16,  1989 
murder  of  six  Jesuit  priests  at  the 
Catholic  University  has  been  a  process 
of  "one  step  forward  and  two  steps 
back."  The  January  7,  1991  report  by 
the  House  Speaker's  task  force,  also 
known  as  the  Moakley  task  force,  says 
that  "Chairman  Moakley's  statement 
in  August  alleging  obstructionism  on 
the  part  of  the  military  remains  cur- 
rent." I  should  also  note,  that  two 
prosecutors  of  the  case  resigned  on 
January  9  saying  that  the  army  is 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  investiga- 
tion, protecting  those  who  plotted  the 
murders.  After  their  resignation  Arch- 
bishop Rivera  y  Damas  commented  "If 
there  has  been  little  credibility  to  the 
process  so  far,  this  wounds  its  credibil- 
ity even  more." 

The  law  states  all  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  is  prohibited  if  "the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  failed 
to  conduct  a  thorough  and  professional 
investigation  into,  and  prosecution  of 
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those  responsible  for  the  eight  murders 
at  the  University  of  Central  America 
on  November  16.  1989;  etc.  *  *  *"  Well, 
any  fair  reading  of  the  case  would  con- 
clude that  the  Government  is  at  the 
very  least  failing  to  conduct  the  type 
of  investigation  stipulated  in  the  law. 
not  to  mention  prosecuting  anyone  to 
date.  But  have  they  failed?  Perhaps,  we 
should  rephrase  the  question,  to  dis- 
cover that  point  in  time  when  some- 
thing that  is  obviously  failing  has  fi- 
nally failed.  The  question  therefore  is, 
given  the  current  status  and  conduct  of 
the  investigation,  does  anyone  realisti- 
cally believe  that  the  Salvadoran  judi- 
cial system  can  succeed  in  prosecuting 
this  case?  I  say  no.  As  the  Moakley  re- 
port aptly  points  out,  *  *  *  a  competi- 
tion between  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Salvadoran  judicial  sys- 
tem—is comparable  to — a  basketball 
game  between  the  NCAA  champions 
and  a  high  school  junior  varsity — the 
winner  is  not  in  doubt,  only  the  point 
spread." 

Now  we  know  the  law,  we  have  read 
Chairman  Moakley's  report,  and  we 
have  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  murder  of  the  Jes- 
uit priests  and  their  two  housekeepers, 
the  charade  is  over.  The  will  of  this 
body  and  that  of  the  entire  Congress 
has  been  expressed,  and  I  will  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  held  in  contempt  by  a 
bunch  of  hoodlums  in  El  Salvador  who 
think  they  can  pull  a  cutie  with  the 
United  States  Congress.  I  am  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  progress  in  the  Jesuit 
case  and  will  not  be  satisfied  as  long  as 
the  shadow  of  a  coverup  looms  over  the 
investigation.  The  Congress  demands  a 
thorough  and  professional  investiga- 
tion; no  half  measures,  no  token  ges- 
tures, no  sacrificial  lambs,  no  never,  no 
more.  To  ask  the  U.S.  Senate  anything 
less  than  a  complete  disclosure  is  both 
repulsive  and  an  insult  to  this  great 
body. 

Our  insistence  on  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution to  this  one  case  must  not  ob- 
scure our  deep  concern  for  the  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children,  and  all 
the  innocent  people  that  have  been 
brutalized  by  the  security  forces  of  El 
Salvador  over  the  years.  This  Congress 
has  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  democratic 
society  flourish  in  El  Salvador.  Yet  the 
seeds  of  liberty  will  never  blossom  into 
flowers  of  freedom  while  those  sus- 
pected of  past  involvement  in  death 
squad  killings  remain  at  large  and  the 
human  rights  situation  continues  to  be 
serious. 

The  President,  in  his  January  15  re- 
port to  Congress,  says  the  human 
rights  situation  in  El  Salvador  contin- 
ues to  be  serious.  Yet,  as  if  to  suggest 
that  human  rights  violations  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  numbers  game  or  the  Salva- 
doran Armed  Forces  now  have  a  great- 
er respect  for  human  rights,  the  admin- 
istration asserts  "there  were  fewer 
human  rights  violations  in  1990  than 
1989.   *  *  ♦"  Human  rights  violations. 


however,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  num- 
bers game,  especially  not  while  mem- 
bers of  the  death  squads  roam  freely  in 
El  Salvador.  No  one  would  dare  suggest 
that  the  Medellin  cartel  now  has  a 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  since 
the  bombings  of  Bogota  have  ceased  or 
because  the  extradltables  killed  fewer 
people  in  the  latter  half  of  1990.  No  one 
would  suggest  such  a  thing  because 
like  the  Armed  Forces  of  El  Salvador, 
criminals  remain  at  liberty,  free  of 
prosecution,  while  business  continues 
as  usual. 

According  to  the  Human  Rights  Of- 
fice of  the  archdiocese  of  San  Salvador, 
Tutela  Legal,  there  were  29  disappear- 
ances, 30  death  squad  killings  and  34 
deaths  of  civilians  by  the  armed  forces 
or  civil  defense  units.  Although  the 
number  of  human  rights  abuses  de- 
clined in  the  latter  half  of  1990.  the 
welcome  trend  has  been  reversed  in 
1991.  Also  in  1990.  there  was  a  major 
setback  in  the  San  Sebastian  case  in- 
volving the  Army's  murder  of  10  peas- 
ants in  1988.  The  case  was  originally 
portrayed  as  another  key  test  for  the 
Salvadoran  judicial  system.  It  was  a 
key  test  and  the  Salvadoran  judicial 
system  failed  that  test.  In  February 
1990  charges  were  dismissed  against 
seven  of  the  nine  defendents.  After  fur- 
ther judicial  proceedings  only  Major 
Beltran  remains  in  detention. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  El  Salvador 
need  to  be  purged  of  human  rights  vio- 
lators and  restructured.  The  impunity 
of  military  chiefs  must  be  overcome. 
The  National  Intelligence  Office  should 
be  abolished  and  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary subjected  to  civilian  control.  To 
insinuate  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  El 
Salvador  can  be  transformed  without  a 
complete  revamping  of  that  organiza- 
tion, or  suggest  that  they  are  the 
guardians  of  liberty  simply  because 
they  have  committed  fewer  human 
rights  violations  this  year,  is  like  put- 
ting lipstick  on  a  pig;  you  have  dressed 
it  up  a  bit  but  you  have  not  changed 
the  nature  of  the  beast.  In  the  words  of 
the  late  Father  Ignacio  Ellacuria,  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, "There  will  not  be  democracy 
without  democratization  of  the  Armed 
Forces."  (March  1989.) 

PUBLIC  LAW  101-513 

There  are  those  that  would  say  that 
Public  Law  101-513  has  failed  since  only 
a  few  weeks  after  the  law  was  enacted, 
the  FMLN  mounted  an  offensive.  I 
should  remind  such  people  that  we 
were  not  so  naive  when  we  voted  on 
this  legislation.  The  law  clearly  sup- 
ported the  negotiation  process,  which 
included  previous  agreements  between 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
FMLN.  Offensive  action  by  the  FMLN 
and  counterinsurgency  activities  by 
the  Salvadoran  Government  were  fully 
contemplated  in  the  May  1990  Caracas 
accord  when  both  parties  agreed  that  a 
cease-fire  would  be  the  culmination  of 
a  negotiation   process  that  examined 
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the  underlying  causes  of  the  social  un- 
rest. I  should  also  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  only  1  week  after  Presi- 
dent Bush  announced  his  decision  to 
release  an  additional  $42.5  million  in 
military  assistance  there  was  a  mas- 
sacre in  El  Zapote,  on  January  21,  1991. 
It  was  a  massacre  that  smacks  of  death 
squad  involvement.  In  his  Sunday  hom- 
ily on  February  3,  Archbishop  Rivera  y 
Damas  said  that  the  killing  of  the  15 
peasants  in  El  Zapote  pointed  "exclu- 
sively to  the  responsibility  of  members 
of  the  1st  Brigade  in  this  crime,  which 
was  committed  with  total  impunity 
and  also  has  the  characteristics  of  the 
death  squads."  Incidents  such  as  the 
massacre  at  El  Zapote,  is  precisely  why 
I  stated  earlier  that  the  release  of  the 
aid  sent  the  wrong  signal,  at  the  wrong 
time,  to  the  wrong  people. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

In  his  January  15  report  to  Congress, 
the  I»resident  determined  that: 

First,  proof  exists  that  the  FMLN  is 
continuing  to  acquire  or  receive  sig- 
nificant shipments  of  military  assist- 
ance from  outside  El  Salvador;  and 

Second,  the  FMLN  is  engaging  in 
acts  of  violence  directed  at  civilian 
targets. 

Now  I  submit  that  proof  does  exist 
that  the  FMLN  received  sophisticated 
SAM'S  from  outside  El  Salvador.  The 
question,  however,  is  one  of  timing. 
When  did  they  receive  such  weapons? 
According  to  reports,  tlie  SAM's  were 
delivered  in  October  and  therefore 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Public 
Law  101-513.  The  administration  does 
not  claim  that  the  SAM  14's  were  ob- 
tained by  the  FMLN  after  November  5, 
1990.  Rather,  it  claims  that  the  FMLN 
has  continued  to  receive  seaborne  de- 
liveries from  Nicaragua  since  the  bill 
became  law.  The  evidence  was  shared 
with  Congress  on  January  8.  I  for  one 
am  not  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion has  met  the  burden  of  proof. 

The  FMLN  did  violate  the  law  how- 
ever by  engaging  in  acts  of  violence  di- 
rected at  civilian  targets — banks,  pow- 
erplants  et  cetera.  These  actions  also 
violated  an  earlier  pledge — March 
1990— to  refrain  from  such  operations. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
past,  right  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
November  29,  1989,  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  role  that  the  FMLN  has  played  in 
escalating  the  level  of  violence  in  El 
Salvador.  During  the  6-week  offensive, 
we  once  again  witnessed  rebel  forces 
use  the  shield  of  innocent  civilians  to 
protect  themselves.  Further,  I  was  hor- 
rified to  read  that  two  United  States 
servicemen  were  murdered  after  their 
helicopter  was  shot  down  on  January  2 
in  El  Salvador.  Like  all  Americans.  I 
deplore  the  execution  of  our  service- 
men by  the  FMLN.  Nonetheless,  I  wel- 
come the  FMLN's  decision  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  arrest  two  of  its 
members  on  suspicion  of  murder.  Those 
responsible  for  this  grave  human  rights 
violation  must  be  punished.  Further.  I 
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will  not  be  satisfied  only  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  responsible.  I  call  for 
a  trial  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions'  common  article  3  and  ar- 
ticle 6  of  protocol  n.  The  FMLN  would 
be  woefully  mistaken  if  they  believe 
that  world  opinion  would  be  satisfied 
by  dragging  two  of  its  members  out 
back  to  be  executed.  Again,  no  half 
measures,  no  token  gestures,  no  sac- 
rificial lambs,  no  never,  no  more.  Jus- 
tice and  the  Salvadoran  people's  yearn- 
ing for  peace  cani^ot  be  placatea  by 
anything  less  than  complete  conform- 
ity, by  ail  parties  to  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador,  to  the  principles  and  stand- 
ards of  international  law. 

The  outrageous,  flagrant  and  fre- 
quent human  rights  abuses  that  have 
been  committed  by  the  security  forces 
of  El  Salvador  do  not  excuse  the  FMLN 
from  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the 
San  Jose  Agreement  on  Human 
Rights — July  1990— and  Internationa. 
law.  The  atrocities  that  have  been 
committed  by  the  right  and  the  left  in 
El  Salvador  must  end  and  negotiations 
continue  if  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  in 
this  war-torn  nation. 

VlOL.'iTIO.NS  OF  THE  ^.\V. 

The  question,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
whether  the  FMLN  violated  the  law 
more  than  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador or  vice  versa.  The  question  is, 
where  do  we  go  from,  here?  The  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  release  over  $90 
million  since  December  1990.  Although 
the  President  has  said  that  he  will  re- 
frain from  obligating  the  funds  that 
had  been  withheld  by  Congress  for  a  pe- 
riod of  60  days  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
moting peace,  it  has  also  been  reported 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government  has 
not  even  spent  the  funds  provided  in 
December.  Also,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
President's  decision  will  have  the  oppo- 
site affect  than  that  which  was  m- 
tended.  There  are  elements  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran military  who  will  attemot  to 
drag  out  the  negotiations  for  another 
60  days.  As  long  as  they  put  on  a  good 
show,  they  know  they  will  get  their 
money.  There  are  also  elements  in  the 
FMLN  that  will  now  argue  for  a  larger 
offensive.  Again,  releasing  the  aid 
sends  the  wrong  message,  at  the  wrong 
time,  to  the  wrong  people. 

Not  only  does  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  release  the  aid  misplace  incen- 
tives or  a  peaceful  solution,  and  is 
therefore  counterproductive,  it  is  also 
an  exercise  in  futility.  Tc  what  avail 
do  we  release  these  funds?  The  Govern- 
ment escalated  the  air  war  in  1983-^4 
with  the  strafing  and  bombing  of  vil- 
lages. Thousands  of  people  were  dis- 
located from  their  homes  and  refugees 
streamed  across  the  Salvadoran  bor- 
ders. The  FMLN  countered  by  changing 
tactics,  fighting  m  smaller  units,  and  6 
years  later  neutralizes  the  Salvadoran 
Air  Force  with  the  use  of  SAM  14  s. 
What  happens  next?  We  provide  more 
funds  so  the  Salvadoran  military  can 
buy  more  helicopters  only  to  be  shot 


down  by  SAM  14's?  No.  We  have  come 
to  far  to  retreat  to  the  early  1980's.  The 
answer  is  not  to  provide  more  military 
funfiing  to  El  Salvador. 

CONGRESS  TIRED  OF  FL'NDI.NG 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  funding  the  war  in  El 
Salvador.  For  too  long  we  have  tried  to 
buy  democracy  in  E!  Salvador.  Democ- 
racy, however,  cannot  be  bought,  it 
m.ust  be  built.  Democracy  is  a  way  of 
life,  not  a  procedural  game  that  is 
played  out  every  so  often.  It  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  those  who  have  been 
chafged  with  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
erning and  those  who  choose  how  and 
by  whom  they  are  to  be  represented.  It 
is  a  dream  for  impoverished  and  op- 
preasod  people  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  El  Savador.  Now  is  not  the 
time  for  additional  military  aid.  it  is  a 
time  for  new  diplomatic  initiatives.  It 
Is  it  time  to  reduce  all  military  forces 
in  Central  America,  not  a  time  to 
maijitain  them.  It  is  a  time  to  stop  the 
endless  cycle  of  violence  and  a  time  to 
bring  peace  to  a  troubled  land. 

Tte  Secretary  Generals  reoort  to  the 
Security  Council.  January  7.  1991.  sa,ys: 
■  •«  *  »  while  significant  p!-ogress  has 
been  accomplished  to  dare  *  *  *  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  considerable  problems 
havt  been  encountered  in  reaching 
agreement  on  armed  forces.  *  *  ♦  i  am 
perauaded  that,  given  the  necessary  po- 
litioal  will,  coupled  with  support  from 
outside  powers  in  a  position  to  assist 
me  jn  my  efforts,  the  goal  of  peace  in 
El  Salvador  can  be  achieved  in  the  not 
too  distant  future."  The  question 
therefore,  is  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  assist 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  by 
voting  in  favor  of  the  Peace.  Develop- 
ment and  Democracy  in  El  .Salvador 
Act,  or  will  we  vote  to  prolong  the  war 
and  undermine  "the  last  best  chance 
for  peace."* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  .Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  .\d.-\ms  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  prohibit  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  to  El  Salvador.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  funding  for  United 
States  militarj  advisers  in  El  Salvador 
and  prohibits  funds  for  covert  oper- 
ations. Most  impo'-tantly.  the  bill  will 
support  efforts  for  peace  in  E!  Sal- 
vador. 

Last  fall,  Congress  took  a  significant 
step  in  restricting  military  aid  to  El 
.Salvador.  That  was  an  important  posi- 
tive shift  in  a  policy  that,  for  many 
years,  relied  upon  a  military  solution 
to  51  Salvador's  problems.  We  wanted 
tc  see  progress  on  human  lights  and  on 
the  peace  process.  The  administration, 
however,  decided  to  take  a  step  back 
when  it  announced  some  weeks  ago 
that  it  would  release  the  restricted  as- 
sistance. I  strongly  oppose  that  move 
and  believe  that  Congress  must  take 
the  initiative  once  again  in  getting  the 
United  States  on  a  more  sound  and  ef- 
fective course  in  El  Salvador.* 


•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  decade,  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  have  struggled  under  the 
weight  of  a  brutal  and  ruthless  mili- 
tary that  has  engaged  in  widespread 
human  rights  abuses  against  the  Salva- 
doran people,  including  brutal  torture 
and  fraquent  extrajudicial  executions. 
During  the  past  decade,  well  over  70.000 
people  have  been  killed,  including  tens 
of  thousands  of  innocent  civilians. 

The  Peace,  Development  and  Democ- 
racy in  El  Salvador  Act  of  1991,  intro- 
duced today  by  my  colleague  from 
Washington,  Senator  Adams,  sets  a 
new  course  for  United  States  policy  in 
that  country.  I  am  happy  to  join  as  an 
originaJ  cosponsor  of  that  legislation, 
and  hope  that  the  grassroots  support 
the  bill  has  begun  to  generate  will  be 
noted  by  the  administration. 

Last  year.  Congress  broke  important 
ground  by  voting  to  cut  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  by  50  percent  and  imposing 
stringent  conditions  on  restoration  of 
militarj-  aid.  But  today  we  stand  in  es- 
sentially the  same  place  as  last  year: 
We  ara  still  sending  over  $80  million 
annually  in  military  aid  to  the  Govern- 
m.ent  of  El  Salvador  and  the  violence 
and  bloodshed  continues  unabated. 

Now  the  President  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  resume  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  on  March  15.  I  believe  this 
decision  will  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Salvadoran  military  to  resume  'ousi- 
ness  as  usual,  unfettered  by  the  human 
rights  requirements  that  have  condi- 
tioned United  States  aid  there  for 
years.  If  what's  past  is  prolog.  Mr. 
Presideint,  this  decision  will  only  per- 
petuate this  tragic  war.  At  this  crucial 
time  in  negotiations,  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  recon- 
sider this  unwise  and  unnecessary 
change  in  policy.  It  is  timie  to  reverse 
our  policy  on  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador, not  reaffirm  it. 

I  recently  joined  a  large  group  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  in  a  letter  urging  the 
President  to  reconsider  this  decision.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  that  letter  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Preside.nt:  We  are  writing  to 
you  concerning  the  report  you  submitted  to 
Congress  on  January  13  regarding  U.S.  miii- 
tar.v  aid  to  El  Salvador.  After  reviewing  your 
report  and  other  relevant  information,  we  re- 
spectfully urge  that  you  continue  to  with- 
hold fifty  percent  of  the  military  assistance 
approved  for  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  year  1991 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  .<?ection  531  (dxl) 
of  Public  Law  101-513. 

We  make  this  request  because  we  are  con- 
cerned that  your  decision  to  release  the  addi- 
tional military  aid  after  the  March  15  dead- 
line cited  in  your  report,  may  serve  to  under- 
mine the  negotiating  process  and  re-invig- 
orate those  on  both  sides  of  the  civil  war  who 
seek  a  final  solution  on  the  battlefield,  not 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

As  you  know,  the  law  now  governing  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  was  approved  by  wide 
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margins  In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
statute  was  specifically  designed  to  promote 
the  United  Nations-sponsored  negotiations 
between  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  opposition  FMLN.  To  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, the  legislation  offered  incentives  and 
disincentives  to  both  sides  in  the  conflict, 
while  providing  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to 
you  and  your  administration  in  interpreting 
and  applying  the  terms  of  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  we  believe  that  the  report 
you  submitted  on  January  15  does  not  reflect 
a  balanced  interpretation  of  the  law.  In  judg- 
ing the  conditionality  applicable  to  the 
FMLN,  you  employ  a  very  strict  standard 
and  thereby  justify  the  restoration  of  full 
military  aid.  However,  in  judging  the  condi- 
tionality applicable  to  the  government  and 
armed  forces,  you  employ  a  very  lax  stand- 
ard and  thereby  avoid  any  restriction  on  fur- 
ther aid. 

More  specifically,  according  to  your  find- 
ing, the  FMLN  violated  the  conditions  relat- 
ing to  (1)  the  acquisition  of  "significani'' 
shipments  of  lethal  military  assistance  from 
outside  El  Salvador"  and  i2)  "acts  of  vio- 
lence directed  at  civilian  targets.  "  Alter- 
natively, the  Salvadoran  government,  in 
your  judgment,  is  apparently  meeting  the 
condition  that  it  conduct  "a  thorough  and 
professional  investigation  into  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  the  eight  mur- 
ders [the  six  Jesuits,  their  housekeeper  and 
her  daughter]  at  the  University  of  Centra! 
America  on  November  16.  1989.'" 

We  think  it  is  plain  that  neither  side  has 
met  fully  the  criteria  spelled  out  in  the  law. 
However,  we  believe  it  would  be  far  better  to 
maintain  the  legal  incentives  for  both  sides 
to  comply  with  those  criteria  in  the  future 
than  to  make  a  final  determination— espe- 
cially a  one-sided  final  determination— at 
this  time. 

Our  belief  is  based  not  only  on  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  but  on  our  continued 
desire  to  encourage  serious  negotiations  for 
peace.  Although  we  believe  both  sides  should 
be  displaying  a  stronger  commitment  to  the 
negotiations,  we  also  believe  that  important 
progress  towards  peace  is  being  made.  We 
note,  for  example,  the  recent  statement  of 
Alvero  de  Soto,  the  U.N.  Secretary  Generals 
represenUtive  in  the  talks,  that  -I  can  re- 
port (without  breaching  confidentiality)  that 
the  talks  a.re  on  track  and  proceeding 
apace— but  quietly  out  of  the  limelights,  as 
befits  serious  negotiations.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  effort  can  lead  to  suc- 
cess." 

We  agree  that  negotiations  can  succeed 
and  we  believe  that  Public  Law  101-513,  if  im- 
plemented in  a  balanced  way,  can  serve  to 
advance  this  process.  For  this  reason,  we  re- 
quest that  you  continue  to  withhold  the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  year's  military  aid  for  El 
Salvador;  that  you  maintain  the  incentives 
and  disincentives  applicable  to  both  sides: 
and  that  you  apply  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
that  law  In  an  even-handed  m.anner.  Such  a 
policy,  we  believe,  will  encourage  both  sides 
to  seek  peace  and  to  do  everything  else  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  a  just  and  rapid  conclu- 
sion to  this  tragic  war. 
Sincerely, 


aisle  unpersuaded  of  the  need  for  fur- 
ther military  aid  of  any  kind  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  urge  its  prompt  consideration 
by  this  body.« 


Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  deserve  a  chance 
for  peace.  Restoring  military  aid  now 
could  well  scuttle  any  hope  for  peace  in 
the  region.  The  legrislation  introduced 
today  sends  a  strong  signal  that  there 
Is  a  large  and  growing  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Fowler, 

Mr.   WiRTH,   Mr.   Sanford,   Mr. 

DoDD.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Kerrey. 

and  Mr.  Harkin): 

S.   602.   A   bill   to  improve   the  food 

stamp  and  nutrition  programs,  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

CHILDHOOD  HUNGER  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Childhood  Hun- 
ger Prevention  Act  of  1991.  I  am  joined 
by  Senators  Leahy.  Simon.  Fowler. 
WiRTH.  Sanford,  Dodd.  Conrad. 
Kerrey,  and  Harkin  in  offering  this 
legislation. 

This  legislation  confronts  one  of  the 
most  compelling  issues  of  the  day— the 
condition  of  children  in  America. 

Right  now  the  picture  is  a  grim  one. 

Children  comprise  the  poorest  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  population.  One- 
fifth  of  our  children  live  in  poverty. 
One  out  of  every  12  children,  perhaps  as 
many  as  8  to  9  million  children,  are 
hungry  or  at  serious  risk  of  being  hun- 
gry. 

Yet.  despite  our  knowledge  of  this 
crisis,  life  for  too  many  American  chil- 
dren is  getting  worse,  not  better.  Since 
1979  the  percentage  of  our  children  liv- 
ing in  proverty  has  jumped  from  16  to 
20  percent.  If  that  trend  holds,  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  American  chil- 
dren will  have  slipped  below  the 
proverty  level  by  the  year  2000. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it:  child- 
hood hunger  occurs  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  most  comprehensive  ongoing 
survey  of  hunger,  the  Community 
Childhood  Hunger  Identification 
Project,  or  CCHIP,  has  been  at  work  on 
this  subject  for  nearly  2  years  now. 

Currently,  they  have  conducted  com- 
prehensive surveys  of  children  under  12 
in  sites  in  8  States. 

And  the  survey  results  from  many 
sites  are  most  disturbing.  In  Pontiac. 
MI,  children  in  28  percent  of  the  low-in- 
come families  surveyed  were  found  to 
have  been  hungry  at  some  point  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  Seattle,  42  percent 
of  the  families  experienced  hunger. 
Similar  findings  occurred  in  Hartford. 
CT,  Hennepin  County.  MN,  Sumter 
County,  AL  and  Polk  County,  FL. 

What  is  the  byproduct  of  child  hun- 
ger? Kids  that  are  hungry  suffer  up  to 
twice  the  rate  of  unwanted  weight  loss, 
fatigue,  headaches,  frequent  colds,  irri- 
tability, and  inability  to  concentrate. 

These  children  face  a  daily  struggle 
to  get  enough  nutritious  food  to  eat.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  they  do  not  do 
well  in  their  education  and  are  often 
absent  from  school.  They  fall  behind  in 
life  at  a  very  early  age. 
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How  does  this  legislation  deal  with 
the  problem  of  child  hunger? 

The  key  child  nutrition  features  of 
this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

First,  food  assistance  to  homeless 
preschoolers  would  be  increased.  Al- 
though desperately  in  need  of  nutri- 
tional assistance,  young  homeless  chil- 
dren often  fall  between  the  cracks  of 
Federal  Nutrition  Programs. 

Second,  funding  for  the  Women,  In- 
fant, and  Children  Food  Program  [WIC] 
would  be  increased  by  $250  million  in 
1992.  This  funding  increase  would  allow 
over  400,000  additional  low-income 
women,  infants,  and  children  to  par- 
ticipate in  WIC. 

Third.  Federal  meal  subsidies  would 
be  extended  to  children  at  for-profit 
child  care  centers  serving  large  num- 
bers of  low-income  children.  Current 
program  rules  prevent  many  low-in- 
come children  at  for-profit  centers 
from  receiving  the  subsidized  nutri- 
tious meals  available  to  other  low-in- 
come children. 

Fourth,  more  schools  would  be  able 
to  serve  nutritious  snacks  at  after- 
school  child  care,  hopefully  encourag- 
ing more  schools  to  offer  after-school 
care. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  child  nutrition  program. 
Of  total  benefits,  82  percent  go  to  poor 
families  with  children.  For  these  needy 
families,  adequate  food  stamp  benefits 
means  the  difference  between  going 
hungry  and  having  food  to  put  on  the 
table.  Changes  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram include: 

First,  more  food  stamp  benefits  are 
directed  to  families  with  excessively 
high  housing  costs.  Three  out  of  ten 
poor  households  pay  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  their  income  on  housing  costs. 
Currently  these  high  housing  costs  sub- 
stantially reduce  benefits  to  many 
needy  families. 

Second,  basic  food  stamp  benefits 
would  be  raised  to  reflect  the  actual 
cost  of  food,  and  thereby  prevent  bene- 
fits from  running  out  before  the  end  of 
every  m.onth. 

Third,  low-income  rural  households 
would  not  be  penalized  as  much  for 
their  automobiles,  thereby  gaining 
more  benefits.  Right  now  many  house- 
holds in  rural  areas  cannot  receive  food 
stamps  because  they  own  a  vehicle  that 
is  essential  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work,  shopping,  and  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

Fourth,  families  would  be  encouraged 
to  better  pursue  child  support  pay- 
ments owed  them  by  absent  parents. 
Right  now,  households  receiving  child 
support  payments  have  their  food 
stamp  benefits  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  passed 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
last  year.  Yet,  unfortunately,  it  was 
not  included  as  part  of  the  1990  budget 
summit. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  mindful  of  the  need  to  main- 
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tain  the  flscal  constraint  in  the  sum- 
mit agreement.  But  I  am  committed  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  over- 
come these  difflculties  and  to  find 
room  for  this  crucial  initiative. 

We  must  understand  that  rampant 
hunger  and  poverty  among  American 
children  is  not  the  road  to  a  brighter 
future  for  this  country.  Children  are 
our  investment  in  the  future.  Healthy. 
well-fed,  physically  and  emotionally 
well-adjusted  children  are  this  Nation's 
guarantee  for  future  prosperity.  This 
legislation,  S.  602  helps  us  meet  that 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Childhood 
Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1991  be  in- 
cluded immediately  following  my  re- 
marks as  well  as  the  full  text  of  S.  602, 
the  Childhood  Hunger  Prevention  Act 
of  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  602 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  THXE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Childhood 
Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 

TITLE  I— FOOD  STAMP  PROGRA.M 
SEC.  101.  INCREASE  IN  BASIC  BENEFIT  LEVEL. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  3(o)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  20J2(oM  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ",  and  (11)  on  October  1. 
1990.  and  each  October  1  thereafter."  and  in- 
serting "(11)  on  October  1,  1990.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  "(11)  on  October  1,  1991.  adjust 
the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect  103  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  in  the  pre- 
ceding June,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  round  the  result  to  the  nearest  lower 
dollar  Increment  for  each  household  size.  (12) 
on  October  1.  1992.  adjust  the  cost  of  such 
diet  to  reflect  103'A  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan  in  the  preceding  June,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  round  the 
result  to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment 
for  each  household  size.  (13)  on  October  1. 
1993,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect 
104  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  In  the  preceding  June,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  round  the  result  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  increment  for  each 
household  size,  (14)  on  October  1,  1994,  adjust 
the  cost  of  such  diet  to  reflect  104.5  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  in  the  pre- 
ceding June,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  round  the  result  to  the  nearest  lower 
dollar  increment  for  each  household  size,  and 
(15)  on  October  1.  1995,  and  each  October  1 
thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  re- 
flect 105  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  In  the  preceding  June,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  round  the  result 
to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment  for 
each  household  size,  except  that  each  adjust- 
ment made  under  clause  (11)  through  this 
clause  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
prevloos  adjustment  made  under  clause  (9> 
through  this  clause". 

nC  IM.  EXCLUSION  OF  CHILO  SUPPORT  PAY- 
MENTS FROM  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5(d)(13)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(d)(13)) 
la  amended  by  striking  "at  the  option  of  a 


State    agency    and    subject    to    subsection     SEC.    IM 
(m),*". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  5  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (m). 


SEC.  103.  ELIMINATION  OF  CAP  ON  EXCESS  SHEL- 
TER DEDUCTION. 

The  fourth  sentence  of  section  5(e)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  ":  Provided.  That"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "June  30". 

SEC.  104.  VALUE  OF  VEHICLES  EXCLUDED 
FROM  ALLOWABLE  FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES. 

Section  5(g)(2)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g)(2))  (as  designated  by 
section  1719(1 )( A)  of  the  Food.  Agriculture, 
Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-624)1  is  amended  by  striking  "$4,500" 
and  Inserting  "$5,500  (adjusted  on  October  1, 
1992,  and  each  October  1  thereafter,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  index  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  most  reasonable,  for  the  12 
months  ending  on  the  preceding  June  30  of 
the  yean". 

SEC.  I  OS.  BARRIERS  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp  .-Vet  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2026)  (as  amended  by  section  1759  of 
the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-624))  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(ll)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  and 
may  permit  States,  on  their  initiative,  to 
conduct,  pilot  projects  that  test  changes  in. 
and  new,  food  stamp  program  administrative 
and  Higibility  determination  procedures  de- 
signed to  increase  participation  in  rural 
areas. 

"(2)  Projects  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
carried  out  over  not  less  than  a  2-year  period 
and  shall  test  changes  in  administrative  and 
eligibility  determination  procedures  sug- 
gested by  research  on  barriers  to  participa- 
tion In  rural  areas  and  State  agency  experi- 
ence, including — 

"(A>  conducting  certification  activities 
that  would  otherwise  be  conducted  in  offices 
of  the  State  agency,  by  mail,  by  telephone, 
or  at  other  locations: 

"(B)  increased  flexibility  in  office  hours 
and  more  accessible  sites  for  eligibility  cer- 
tification and  benefit  issuance: 

"(G")  expanded  provision  of  program  infor- 
mation: 

"(D)  outstationing  of  State  agency  staff; 

"(B)  State  agency  processing  of  social  se- 
curity numbers; 

"(Pi  reduced  verification  and  reporting  re- 
quirements; 

"(Q)  changes  in  the  rules  governing  how 
household  assets  are  counted  in  eligibility 
determinations;  and 

"(H)  coordination  with  and  use  of  person- 
nel administering  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  program  conducted  under 
section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (38  Stat. 
373,  chapter  79;  7  U.S.C.  343(d))  and  section 
1425  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research, 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3125),  community  action  agencies,  and 
other  local  resources  in  providing  program 
information,  screening  and  advising  appli- 
cants, and  providing  transportation. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  pilot  projects  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  projects  encompassing  more  than 
one  substantial  change  in  administrative  and 
eligibility  determination  procedures  and 
may  pay  up  to  60  percent  of  the  administra- 
tive costs  related  to  implementation  of  pilot 
projects  authorized  under  this  subsection.". 


HOMELESS    PARTICIPATIONS    PROJ- 
ECTS. 

Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2027)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Of  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  agencies,  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  the  United  States,  for  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
food  stamp  program  in  delivering  food  assist- 
ance to  homeless  individuals.". 

TITLE  n— NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  201.  PARTICIPATION  OF  PRIVATE  RESIDEN- 
TIAL DAY  CARE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
j      CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PRO- 
{      GRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional school  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C,  1766(a))  is 
amendecj— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  as  clauses  (1),  (li),  and  (ill),  re- 
spectively: and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(2)  by  designating  the  first  through  sixth 
sentencee  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6),  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  designated)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(B)  by  striking  ";  and  such  term"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  Bddlng  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'institution'  shall  also  mean  any  other  pri- 
vate organization  providing  nonresidential 
day  care  services  if — 

"(i)  atj  least  25  percent  of  the  children 
served  by  the  organization  meet  the  income 
eligibility  criteria  established  under  section 
9(b)  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals;  and 

"(ii)  aa  a  result  of  the  participation  of  the 
organization  in  the  program  established 
under  this  section— 

"(I)  the  nutritional  content  or  quality  of 
meals  and  snacks  served  to  children  under 
the  cars  of  the  organization  will  be  im- 
proved; or 

"(11)  fees  charged  by  the  organization  for 
the  care  of  the  children  described  In  clause 
(1)  will  b«  lowered.". 

(b)  CosFORMiNG  Amendments. — Section  17 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)(2)(B),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)(1)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(6)(A)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (p). 

SEC.  302.  HEAL  SUPPLEMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN 
AFTER8CHOOL  CARE. 

Section  17A(a)(2)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766a(a)(2)(C))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C). 

SEC.  203.  ASSISTANCE  TO  HOMELESS  PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Section  18(c)(5)(A)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  17e9(c)(5)(A))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  sentence:  "Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary 
shall  expend  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
from  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1992,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
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1993,  and  not  less  than  $3.(I00,(XX)  in  fiscal  year 

1994,  in  addition  to  any  amounts  made  avail- 
able under  section  7(a)(5)(B)(i)(I)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1776(a)(5)(B)(i)(I)),  except  that  not  more  than 
S5,(XX),(XX)  shall  be  expended  for  the  program 
authorized  by  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal 
year.". 

SEC.  904.  AinVORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
rOR  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD 
PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  INFANTS, 
AND  CHILDREN  (WIC). 

The  first  sentence  of  section  17(g)(1)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(g)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1991,  1992,  1993.  and  1994'  and  in- 
serting "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  J2,700.0(K).000  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994". 

TITLE  ni— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  301.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1992. 

(b)  Meal  Supplements  for  Children  in 
Afterschool  Care.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  202  shall  become  effective  on  July 
1,  1991. 

The  Childhood  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of 

1991 

CHILD  NUTRinON/WIC 

1.  Food  service  for  homeless  pre-schoolers. 
Homeless  children  under  age  six  do  not  have 
ready  access  to  the  government's  nutrition 
programs  for  children.  They  are  too  young 
for  subsidized  school  meals  and  often  lack 
access  to  Child  Care  Food  Program.  Further, 
due  to  the  lack  of  storage  and  cooking  facili- 
ties. Food  Stamps  and  WIC  usually  cannot 
provide  assistance  to  these  children.  A  1989 
law  established  a  pilot  project  in  Philadel- 
phia which  provides  year-round  food  service 
to  homeless  children  under  age  6  in  emer- 
gency shelters.  This  provision  would  provide 
increased  funding  to  enough  similar  projects 
In  other  cities,  and  would  simplify  the  com- 
plicated funding  mechanism  set  up  in  the 
earlier  law.  $2  million  would  be  available  in 
1992  and  1993,  and  $3  million  in  1994. 

2.  Increase  low-income  participation  in  the 
Child  Care  Food  program.  Currently,  for-profit 
child  care  centers  can  only  participate  in  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  if  over  25  percent 
of  attending  children  receive  Title  XX  fund- 
ing. Many  for-profit  centers,  however,  serve 
substantial  numbers  of  low-income  children 
without  the  benefit  of  Title  XX  funding. 
Growing  numbers  of  low  income  children,  for 
example,  attend  such  centers  through  JOBS 
or  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block 
Grant.  Expanding  program  eligibility  to  for- 
proflts  which  serve  more  than  25  percent  low 
Income  (below  185  percent  of  poverty)  chil- 
dren would  enable  many  needy  children  to 
receive  the  nutritional  meals  that  low  in- 
come children  at  non-profit  centers  already 
receive. 

3.  Snacks  at  after-school  child  care.  Schools 
that  operate  after-hours  child  care  programs 
must  qualify  as  child  care  centers  in  order  to 
receive  federal  snack  subsidies.  Many 
schools  do  not  participate  because  of  the 
complications  of  having  to  operate  the  child 
care  program  separately  from  their  lunch 
programs.  Allowing  schools  to  participate 
through  their  lunch  programs  will  encourage 
more  schools  to  offer  nutritious  snacks  to 
children  in  their  after-school  care.  Further, 
many  child  care  advocates  believe  that  the 


change  could  also  encourage  more  schools  to 
offer  after-school  child  care,  hence  providing 
more  children  with  a  safe  and  healthy  after- 
school  environment. 

4.  Set  WIC  authorization  $250  million  above 
baseline  for  1992.  The  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  Food  program  (WIC)  is  extremely 
effective  at  improving  the  nutritional  and 
health  status  of  low  income  women,  infants, 
and  children.  A  recent  USDA  study  con- 
cluded that  every  dollar  spent  on  a  WIC 
mother  or  infant  saves  between  $1.77  and 
J3.13  in  Medicaid  costs.  Prenatal  WIC  partici- 
pation also  results  in  higher  blrthweight.  De- 
spite its  documented  effectiveness,  insuffi- 
cient funding  allows  WIC  to  serve  just  over 
half  of  the  low-income  women,  infants,  and 
children  eligible  for  benefits.  The  $250  mil- 
lion funding  increase  would  enable  over 
400.000  additional  low  income  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  to  receive  WIC  benefits  in 
1992. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

1.  Eliminate  cap  on  shelter  deduction.  A 
household's  food  stamp  benefits  are  based  on 
household  income.  In  determining  monthly 
income,  households  can  deduct  bousing  ex- 
penses that  exceed  50%  of  their  income.  The 
maximum  amount  that  non-elderly  and  non- 
disabled  households  can  deduct  is  $186  per 
month.  This  provision  would  allow  all  house- 
holds to  deduct  the  full  amount  of  their  ex- 
cess shelter  costs  for  income  determinations. 
CBO  estimates  this  provision  would  affect 
over  one  million  households  per  month,  with 
the  prime  beneficiaries  being  families  with 
children,  a  group  likely  to  have  high  housing 
costs 

2.  Raise  maximum  allotment  from  103%  to 
105%  of  Thrifty  Food  Plan  by  1995.  Food  stamp 
benefits  are  based  on  the  costs  of  the  TTirifty 
Food  Plan,  an  estimate  of  how  much  money 
a  family  of  four  would  need  monthly  to  pro- 
vide meals  meeting  minimum  nutritional  re- 
quirements. One  study  has  found  that  actual 
food  costs  have  been  an  average  of  5%  higher 
than  Thrifty  projections.  This  provision 
would  increase  basic  benefits  (currently  at 
103%  of  the  Thrifty)  by  one-half  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  Thrifty  each  year  through 
1995.  starting  in  1992.  On  average,  this  in- 
crease should  allow  participants  to  purchase 
at  least  two  additional  meals  i)er  month. 

3.  Raise  vehicle  asset  limit  to  S5.500,  and  index 
thereafter.  Currently  food  stamp  participants 
cannot  own  motor  vehicles  worth  more  than 
$4,500.  This  ceiling  was  established  in  1977 
and  has  never  been  indexed,  although  auto- 
mobile prices  have  increased  by  over  120%. 
The  President's  Task  Force  on  Food  Assist- 
ance recommended  raising  the  vehicle  limit 
to  $5,500  several  years  ago.  The  cap  hurts 
low-income  households  in  rural  areas  who 
need  cars  to  travel  for  work,  shopping,  and 
medical  services. 

4.  Disregard  first  $50  of  child  support  for  fami- 
lies receiving  AFDC.  Under  current  law,  fami- 
lies receiving  AFDC  benefits  receive  the  first 
$50  per  month  in  childhood  support  payments 
without  having  their  benefits  reduced.  The 
provision  is  designed  to  give  families  more 
incentive  to  help  state  agencies  find  absent 
parents.  However,  these  same  families  would 
have  their  food  stamp  benefits  reduced  be- 
cause, under  food  stamp  law,  their  income 
would  be  increasing  by  $50.  This  provision 
would  permit  AFDC  families  to  collect  $50  in 
child  support  without  a  reduction  in  their 
food  stamp  benefits. 

5.  Demonstration  projects  on  barriers  to  par- 
ticipation in  rural  areas  and  by  the  homeless. 
The  legislation  would  fund  modest  dem- 
onstration projects  to  study  barriers  to  par- 
ticipation in  rural  areas  and  ways  to  im- 


prove the  program's  service  to  homeless  In- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Sasskr  in  in- 
troducing the  Childhood  Hunger  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1991.  This  bill  focuses 
much-needed  help  on  a  resource  too 
often  overlooked  by  this  Nation— chil- 
dren. Hunger  jeopardizes  the  future  of 
our  entire  Nation. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  a  hungry 
child  does  not  learn.  If  our  Nation's 
children  are  not  learning,  our  Nation's 
future  is  seriously  at  risk. 

I  would  like  to  note  Senator  Sas- 
SER's  commitment  to  this  issue.  At  our 
hearing  on  hunger  at  this  time  last 
year,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  was  honored  to 
have  JIM  Sasser  as  a  leadoff  witness. 

He  vividly  described  the  need  for  sig- 
nificant nutrition  legislation.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, his  support  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  this  effort. 

The  Childhood  Hunger  Prevention 
Act  sets  forth  a  blueprint  for  a  child 
nutrition  initiative  I  strongly  endorse. 

This  bill  expands  and  improves  child 
nutrition  programs  on  several  fronts, 
including  a  homeless  children's  feeding 
program,  the  Child  Care  Food  Program. 
after-school  child  care,  and  WIC— the 
Supplemental  Feeding  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children. 

The  Childhood  Hunger  Prevention 
Act  also  makes  important  improve- 
ments in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Eighty  percent  of  food  stamp  recipients 
are  families  with  children. 

»Let's  look  at  the  hard  facts — nearly 
half  of  those  living  in  poverty  spend  70 
percent  of  their  family  income  on 
housing.  Many  of  these  families  must 
often  choose  between  feeding  their 
children  and  keeping  the  roof  over 
their  heads. 

In  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
this  is  a  disgrace. 

This  bill  adjusts  shelter  cost  esti- 
mates to  more  accurately  reflect  ac- 
tual costs  and  provide  necessary  food 
stamp  benefits.  Since  80  percent  of  food 
stamp  recipients  are  families  with  chil- 
dren, this  is  an  important  step  to  re- 
duce hunger. 

This  bill  also  raises  the  vehicle  asset 
limit,  which  food  stamp  recipients  de- 
duct from  their  income  when  calculat- 
ing benefit  levels.  The  current  limit  of 
$4,500  was  set  over  a  decade  ago  and  has 
never  been  adjusted  for  inflation.  The 
bill  recognizes  that  vehicle  prices  have 
risen  over  120  percent  by  increasing  the 
vehicle  assets  limit  to  $5,500  and  index- 
ing that  amount  to  inflation. 

It  is  time  for  this  country  to  cul- 
tivate its  most  precious  resource — chil- 
dren. The  Childhood  Hunger  Preven- 
tion Act  win  do  this  by  turning  chil- 
dren's attention  from  their  stomachs 
to  their  future.  Their  future  is  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation. 
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By  Mr.  GLENN  (fcr  himself.  Mr. 

D'Amato,      Mr.      Ddcon,      Mr. 

iNom'E,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  B;rMP- 

ERS,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr. 

BOREN,     Mr.     Grassley.      Mr. 

Hatch.  Mr.  Xasten,  Mr.  Bcnd. 

Mr.    Vv'allop,    Mr.    Ak.\ka.    Mr. 

Daschle,     Mr.     Nickles,     Mr. 

Coats,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  603.  A  bill  to  require  the  AdraJniE- 
trator  of  General  Services  to  establish 
procurement  criteria  for  plastic  prod- 
ucts containing:  recycled  materi?!:  to 
establish  an  interagency'  task  Torce  on 
plastic  container  coding  to  cooralnate 
the  expertise,  responsioilities.  and  ini- 
tiatives of  Federal  agencies  to  facili- 
tate use  of  degradabie  plastics,  wivhou. 
adverselj'  affecting  recycling  of 
nordegradable  plastic  products,  to  re- 
quire coding  of  plastic  containers  tr  fa- 
cilitate separation  of  degradable  plas- 
tic containers  from  nondegrad;^bIe 
plastic  containers  ana  sorting  of 
nondegradable  plastic  containers  by 
resin  type  to  promote  recycling-  con- 
tainers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  tho 
Conmiittee  un  Governmental  Affaire. 

CODING  OF  PLASTIC  CONTAI.SERS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
toaay  to  introduce  legislatio.i  to  le- 
quire  coding  of  plastic  containers  to  fa- 
cilitate recycling.  Senators  D'AMA'iG, 
Dtxon.  L«L"i'E,  Burns.  Blmpeks, 
Pryor,  Lott  b.open.  Grasslev. 
Hatch,  Kasten.  Bond,  Wallop  Axaka, 
Daschle,  Ntcklks,  Coats,  and  Si.mon 
join  me  as  original  cospcnsois  of  this 
bill.  I  hav3  alwav s  been  a  supporter-  of 
3  clean  environment,  and  this  legisla- 
tior  can  play  a  role  in  our  effort  to  re- 
auce  the  amount  of  plastic  waste  that 
is  accumulating  ir  our  landfills. 

The  accumulation  of  solid  v.-aste  in 
o'iT  municipa;  landfills  is  one  of  tne 
most  urgent  and  fundamental  environ- 
mental problems  feeing  Federal  State. 
and  local  officials  toaay.  Plastic  is  novv 
estimated  to  account  for  /  percent  of 
the  150  million  tons  of  solid  waste  pro- 
duced in  this  country  each  year.  By  the 
year  2000  this  figure  is  expected  to  rise 
io  10  percert.  The  solution  to  the  solid 
waste  problem  will  be  multiface.ed. 
Science  is  providing  us  with  agricul- 
tural commodity-baseu  plactic  prod- 
ucts which  will  degraae  m  months  oi 
years  rather  than  centuries.  Recycling 
of  plastics,  which  is  in  its  infancy.  alLO 
offers  great  promise.  Both  recycling  of 
plastic  and  use  of  degraaable  :>lastics 
will  play  a  role  in  r^asing  the  burden  of 
solid  7'aste. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  this  ICoisiation  ad- 
dresses the  need  to  te  able  to  identify 
the  type  of  resin  used  in  plastic  con- 
tainers in  order  to  p'-oniote  recycling 
and  use  cf  degradabla  plasrics.  C')r- 
rently  only  two  types  of  piastic  resiiis 
are  readily  recyclable.  Tliese  ars  the 
resins  used  in  milk  jugs  and  soda  bot- 
tles that  can  be  recognized  b.v  the  con- 
tainers themselves.  Other  resins  that 
are  recycled  are  generally  processed  to- 
gether into  a  junk  plastic  with  limited 


applications.  A  labeling  system  would 
make  it  possible  to  recycle  more  plas- 
tic resirs  into  m.ore  products. 

The  bill  also  modifies  the  existing 
coding  system  to  add  a  symbol  for  de- 
gradable plastics.  This  symbol  will  fa- 
cilitate initif.1  separation  of  degradable 
plastac  from  recyclable,  nondegradable 
plastic  and  help  assure  that  expandeo 
use  of  degrada^)le  plastics  does  not 
compromise  recycling  of  other  plastics. 

Expansion  of  plastic  recycling  can  be 
?xpiir.ded  by  Federal  actions  which  pro- 
mote development  of  markets  for  prod- 
ucts made  from  plastic  containing  re- 
cvclol  material.  The  bill  wi:i  direct  the 
Administrate''  o*"  the  General  Service.- 
AdministrauioL  to  develop  standards  \n. 
order*  to  facilitate  procu'-ement  cf 
products  ly  ^^edeiul  agencies. 

Lastly,  this  legislation  addri^sses  the 
need  to  ccordinate  the  overlapping  re- 
sponaibiiiLies  within  the  i^ederal  Gov- 
ern.mtnt  with  "espect  to  plastic  recy- 
cling and  degradable  plastics.  The  bill 
deals:  with  this  proolem  by  creating  an 
iniertie-e.icy  task  force  to  assist  in  de- 
velcpcntnt  of  a  system  for  coding  of 
pias.le  containers  designed  to  facili- 
tate tse  of  dagiv.dable  plastics  without 
iidv?rv;ely  affecting  recycling  of 
nondegradable  plastics. 

Thif;  legislation  is  supported  by  a 
v.'de  range  cf  interest.  It  is  supported 
by  the  corn  growers,  "-he  plast-ics  indus- 
try, and  the  plastic  resin  manufactur- 
ers. t\\vz  bill  is  a  significant  steo  in  ad- 
variL-ir.g  efforts  to  recyc'e  a  larger  vol- 
un.e  cr  nlas.,ics,  to  jse  a  larger  volume 
•jf  reaycipd  plastic,  and  to  develop  larg- 
er markt  ts  for  prooucts  containing  re- 
."ycltC  ii.atcrial.  I  urge  .my  '"■olleasrues 
to  joiir.  me  in  cosponsorine'  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

I  ask  u.ianimous  consent  ib"^  the  hill 
^.0  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
:ay  raniarks. 

There  beirg  nc  ob.iection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  P.ecord.  as 
follovfs: 

S.  603 

Be  It  •■•lacied  ty  the  St  iia'c  and  House  of  Rep - 
rescntdiixes  of  tlte  United  States  of  America  ir 
Congress  assembled. 
TECnON  ).  PINDINGS  A.NU  PIRPOSE. 
a    Findings.— Congres.o  finds  that— 

il'  reduction  of  c-jlid  waste  through  recy- 
llne   cf  plastics  can   help  to  reduce  solid 
waste,  conserve  resources,  ard  sr.ve  mcney; 

2i  do  naliona!  standards  presently  exist 
for  f-oding  of  plastic  products  to  distinguish 
resin  tvpe  and  whether  the  product  is  de- 
Tradaljle; 

;3)  national  3tandards  for  coding  plastic 
containers  by  resin  tipe  and  degi-adabllity 
will  fac'liU-tP  sppararion  of  uisposed  nlasti: 
contaitiers.  prumotp  recyc''ng.  pnd  assure 
that  use  of  degradable  plastic  products  does 
not  adversely  affect  plastic  recycling: 

'41  liJip  Federal  Governmen'"  should  pro- 
mote plastics  recycling  and  assure  that  use 
of  de^udablt  pla.-^tic  products  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  plar-tic  recycling: 

iSi  no  Federal  criteria  presently  exist  foi- 
Federal  procurenient  purposes  to  identify 
piastic  products  as  manufactured  from  plas- 
tic containing  recycled  material; 


(6)  procurement  by  Federal  agencies  of 
products  manufactured  flom  plasclc  contain- 
ing recycled  material  could  contribute  to  es- 
tpblishm«nt  of  markets  for  products  m.anu- 
facturefl  Trom  plastic  containing  recycled 
material  and  thereby  promote  recycling  of 
plastic; 

(7)  the  lack  of  criteria  for  identifying  prod- 
ucts manufactured  f'-om  plastic  containing 
recycled  jntterial  for  Federpl  procurement 
purposes  Is  hampering  the  aoility  of  Federp.l 
agencies  to  procure  such  products; 

i8)  establishment  of  Federal  procurement 
standards  and  criteria  >••>  „ne  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  products  manufac- 
tured froiri  plastic  containinfe  recycled  mate- 
rial and  identification  of  particular  produ'^ts 
that  satia'y  such  criteria  in  Federal  procure- 
n  ent  maSerials  will  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  markets  for  prod'.icts  manufac- 
tured frorri  plastic  containing  recycled  mate- 
rial, and  r.iiereb;  promote  plastic  recycling, 
by  facilittting  procurement  of  such  products 
ty  Federal  apencies: 

O:  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Covernment 
to  promO'.e  plastics  recycling  anj  arsure 
that  use  ef  degradable  plastic  products  does 
not  adversely  affect  recycling  is  hampered 
by  the  di"l.sion  of  responsibilitieo  among  sev- 
eral ager.dies; 

(10)  the  "inviiGnmental  Protection  Agency 
;s  generally  responsible  for  municipal  solid 
waste  liid  recycling  poiicias; 

ai,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  13  gen- 
erally rec-ponsible  for  regulation  of  consumer 
product  labeling: 

ii2)  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
responsible  for  labeling  of  food  containers; 

il3i  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
sporsibl '  foi  promotion  of  agricoitrral  prod- 
ucts, including  additives  which  proniote 
degradat^lity  of  plp.stics; 

(14)  th„-  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  respon^ble  for  Federal  procurernert  poli- 
cies, inciading  criteria  for  products  manu- 
factured f'-om  plastic  containing  recycled 
.r.aterial. 

do)   the  Department  oi   Commerce   is  "-e- 
ponsible  for  standa/ds  which  promote  ccn- 
meicc  and  trade:  and 

'IG)  a  ffrderai  interagency  cask  force  Is 
needed  to  coordinate  the  sxpertiss,  respon- 
sibilities, fcnd  initiatives  of  these  agencies  to 
f?.cilitate  the  use  of  degradable  plastics, 
without  adversely  affecting  recycling  of 
nondegTa(iable  plastic  products,  by  coding  of 
^lastic  cootainers  tr^  facilitate  reparation  of 
de?radabl«  pla'-tic  containers  from 
nondegradtble  plastic  containers  aiid  sorting 
of  nondeg.'adable  plastic  containers  by  resin 
cype  to  promote  recycling  of  such  contain- 
ers. ' 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpoaer  cf  this  Act 
are —  ' 

(1)  to  require  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  establish  Federal  procuremert 
criteria  ftor  products  manufactured  from 
plastic  containing  recycled  material; 

(2)  to  create  an  interagency  task  force  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  ,^he  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  implerasnting  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  to  assure  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Ace  and 

(3)  to  establish  a  uniform  national  stand- 
ard for  coiirg  of  plastic  containers  by  resin 
type  and  by  degradability  to  assure  that  use 
of  degradable  plastic  products  Is  consistent 
with  recydllnfc  of  nondegradable  plastic  prod- 
ucts. 

3EC.  S.  DEFCJmONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act^- 

(l;  PiAsnc  container.— (A)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B).  the  term  "plastic 
container'*  means — 
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(i)  a  ri^d  or  semirlg-id  vessel,  including 
bottles,  made  of  plastic  with  a  capacity  of  8 
fluid  ounces  or  more  and  less  than  5  gallons. 
desig:iied  to  hold  some  commodity;  and 

(ii)  flexible  garden  and  leaf  bags  made  of 
plastic. 

(B)  Such  term  shall  not  apply  to  vessels 
manufactured  for  use  in  medical  or  labora- 
tory processes  or  procedures. 

(2)  Degradable.— The  term  "degradable" 
means  the  ability  of  a  material  to  be  re- 
duced, by  exposure  to  microorganisms,  light 
or  chemicals,  to  environmentally  benign 
subunits  within  the  shortest  period  of  time 
consistent  with  the  material's  intended  use, 
but  in  no  event  greater  than  a  6-year  period. 

(3)  Plastic— The  term  "plastic"  means  a 
material  that  contains  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient one  or  more  organic  polymeric  sub- 
stances of  large  molecular  weight,  and  that 
at  some  stage  in  the  manufacture  or  process- 
ing into  finished  articles  can  be  shaped  by 
flow. 

SEC.    3.    GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 
PROCUREMENT  STANDARDS. 

(a)  Recycled  Plastic  Procurement 
Standards.— The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall— 

(1)  establish  criteria  for  plastic  products  to 
qualify  as  manufactured  from  plastic  con- 
taining recycled  material  for  Federal  pro- 
curement purposes  under  this  section; 

(2)  evaluate  the  performance  characteris- 
tics of  plastics  containing  recycled  material 
meeting  the  criteria  established  under  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  determine  the  suitability  of  plastics 
containing  recycled  material  meeting  the 
criteria  established  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
particular  products  and  applications  for  Fed- 
eral procurement  purposes;  and 

(4)  identify  products  made  from  plastics 
containing  recycled  material  for  which  the 
Administrator  of  General  Ser\'ices  has  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  that  such  plastic 
is  suitable. 

(b)  Purchasing  Catalogue.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  shall  make  avail- 
able in  the  standard  General  Services  gov- 
ernment purchasing  catalogue  products  iden- 
tified in  subsection  (a)(4)  that  satisfy  all 
other  applicable  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration criteria  and  identify  such  products  as 
meeting  General  Services  Administration 
criteria  for  plastic  products  containing  recy- 
cled material. 

(c)  Identification  of  Plastic  Products.— 
Only  plastic  products  containing  recycled 
material  that  satisfy  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  which  are  Identi- 
fied by  such  Administrator  under  subsection 
(a)(4)  may  be  identified  by  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor  of  such  product,  through  ad- 
vertising or  labeling,  as  meeting  such  cri- 
teria and  as  so  identified. 

SEC.  4.  INTERAGENCY  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
an  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Plastic  Con- 
tainer Coding.  The  Task  Force  shall  coordi- 
nate activities  under  this  Act  to  assure  that 
use  of  degradable  plastic  products  does  not 
adversely  affect  recycling  of  nondegradable 
plastic  products. 

(b)  Members.- The  members  of  the  Task 
Force  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  or  his  designee; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  or  his  designee; 


(4)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  des- 
ignee: 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  or  his  designee;  and 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  act  as  Chair  of  the  Task 
Force. 

(c)  Consultation.— In  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties, the  Task  Force  shall  seek  the  participa- 
tion, through  consultation  and  cooperation, 
of  other  public  and  private  organizations 
which  have  a  significant  interest  in  use  of 
degradable  and  nondegradable  plastics  and 
recycling  of  plastics. 
SEC.  5.  CODING. 

(a)  Identification  of  Plastic  Resin.— 
Within  the  12-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  after  consultation  with 
the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Plastic  Con- 
tainer Coding,  shall  issue  regulations  to  re- 
quire manufacturers  of  plastic  containers 
manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  encode  such  containers  to  iden- 
tify the  principal  plastic  resin  used  in  their 
manufacturer  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
Such  regulations  shall  apply  to  plastic  con- 
tainers manufactured  on  or  after  the  later  of 
January  1,  1993.  or  90  days  after  the  date 
such  regulation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b>  Symbol. — The  code  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  consist  of — 

(Da  symbol- 

(A)  in  the  case  of  all  plastic  resins  other 
than  those  identified  in  paragraph  (2)(H).  tri- 
angular in  shape,  comprised  of  3  equal-length 
arrows,  such  arrows  being  curved  at  the 
apexes  of  the  triangular-shaped  symbol  with 
the  heads  of  the  arrows  pointing  in  a  clock- 
wise direction,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  plastic  resins  identified 
in  paragraph  (2)(H),  diamond  in  shape,  com- 
prised of  4  equal  sides  and  rounded  at  the 
corners;  and 

(2)  a  specific  number  within  the  symbol 
and  a  series  of  letters  immediately  below  the 
base  of  the  symbol  identifying  the  principal 
type  of  plastic  resin  from  which  the  con- 
tainer was  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule: 

(A)  The  number  "1"  and  the  letters 
"PETE"  for  polyethylene  terephthalate. 

(B)  The  number  "2"  and  the  letters 
"HDPE"  for  high  density  polyethylene. 

(C)  The  number  "3"  and  the  letter  "V"  for 
vinyl. 

(D)  The  number  "4"  and  the  letters 
"LDPE"  for  low  density  polyethylene. 

(E)  The  number  "5"  and  the  letters  "pp" 
for  polypropylene. 

(F)  The  number  "6"  and  the  letters  "PS" 
for  polystyrene. 

(G)  The  number  "7"  and  the  word 
"OTHER"  for  other  resins  or  multiple  resins. 

(H)  The  number  "8"  and  the  letters 
"DEGR"  for  degradable  resins. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may,  by  rule,  fi"om  time- 
to-time,  add  to  or  otherwise  revise  the  des- 
ignation of  resins  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(c)  Coding  Uniformity.— No  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  may  enforce  any  re- 
quirement G<"  State  or  local  law  applicable  to 
the  coding  of  any  plastic  container  unless 
such  requirement  is  the  same  as  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  No  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  enforce  any  ban  under 
State  or  local  law  on  manufacture,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  use  of  any  plastic  container  if 
such  container  is  coded  in  conformance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  unless  such  ban 
is  equally  applicable  to  containers  made 
from  other  materials. 


SEC.  «.  PENALTY. 

(a)  Civil  Penalti'.- Any  person  or  entity 
which  violates  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  not  more  than  $5.(K)0  for  each 
offense. 

(b)  Criminal  Penalty.— Any  person  or  en- 
tity which  knowingly  violates  this  Act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

SEC.  7.  MONITORING. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  by  regu- 
lation, establish  and  implement  a  system  for 
monitoring   compliance    with,    and  enforce- 
ment of,  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  8.  STVDY  AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Plastic  Container  Coding  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  progress  report 
that  contains — 

(1)  information  on  enforcement  of  and 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  information  sis  to  the  problems,  if  any, 
incurred  in  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act: 

(3)  statistics  on  the  number  and  type  of 
violations  detected  and  prosecuted  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  States;  and 

(4i  a  summary  of  personnel  and  financial 
resources  required  to  implement  this  Act. 

(b)  Study.— The  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Plastic  Containers  Coding  shall  study 
technology  which  may  be  applied  to  facili- 
tate the  automated  sorting  of  plastic  con- 
tainers in  municipal  solid  waste  to  separate 
recyclable  plastic  containers  fhsm 
nonrecyclable  plastic  and  to  separate  further 
recyclable  plastic  containers  by  resin  type. 
Such  study  shall  include  identification  of 
current  and  potential  technology  for  auto- 
mated separation  of  plastics  by  resin  type. 
The  Task  Force  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
the  results  of  such  study,  including  any  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  to  fa- 
cilitate expanded  recycling  of  plastics,  or  for 
authorization  of  funding  of  research,  devel- 
opment or  demonstration  projects  which 
offer  the  potential  for  development  and  ap- 
plication of  innovative  technology  to  facili- 
tate ex(>anded  recycling  of  plastics. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum  as  nnay  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  grad- 
uated interim  geographical  pay  adjust- 
ment for  Federal  employees  based  on 
relative  proximity  to  metropolitan 
statistician  areas,  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
justment in  rates  of  basic  pay  for  Fed- 
eral employees  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Baltimore,  MD,  consoli- 
dated metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  AfTairs. 

geographic  pay  adjustment  for  federal 
employees 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  help  the  Federal  Government  re- 
cruit and  retain  smart,  qualified  peo- 
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pie;  recognize  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
employees  in  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton corridor;  and  remove  an  unfortu- 
nate inequity  from  the  Federal  ledger. 
I'm  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  today 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
flrom  Maryland,  Senator  Sarbanes. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Federal  GS  employees  in  the  Balti- 
more-Washington area  pay  some  of  the 
highest  food,  housing,  and  tax  costs  in 
the  country. 

Our  Federal  employees — the  profes- 
sionals who  work  hard  every  day  to  get 
the  Social  Security  checks  out,  keep 
our  parks  open,  make  sure  our  troops 
abroad  get  bullets  and  bandages — deal 
with  that  reality  every  month,  when 
they  pay  their  bills.  They  know  that 
private  employers  recognize  those  re- 
alities, paying  20  percent  more  on  aver- 
age than  the  Federal  Government. 

And  they  know  that  when  President 
Bush  issued  an  Executive  order  last 
year  providing  an  8-percent  raise  only 
to  Federal  workers  in  the  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  of  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  he  ad- 
dressed only  part  of  the  problem.  He 
did  not  recognize  the  tough  day-to-day 
realities  faced  by  Federal  employees  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington— the  largest 
block  of  Federal  employees  in  the 
country.  New  York  and  California  are 
not  the  only  places  in  America  where 
the  cost  of  living  far  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average. 

PerhaiJS  the  Members  of  this  body  re- 
call their  first  experience  with  v.'ash- 
Ington  prices— the  shock  many  of  us 
felt  when  we  compared  the  cost  of  a 
new  home  or  even  a  rented  apartmsnt 
to  what  we  would  pay  back  home 

Mr.  President,  -n  addition  uo  provid- 
ing an  immediate  8-percent  pay  raise 
for  Federal  employees  in  the  Bakimcre 
and  Washington  areas,  my  bill  would 
change  the  formula  for  calculating 
these  pay  increases  to  ensure  fair  geo- 
graphic adjustments. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  cost  of 
living  doesn't  Increase  or  decrer.se  on 
the  whim  of  OMP-c'eslgnated  statis- 
tical areas  or  arbitrary  political  tcund- 
ari3s;  that  they  change  gradually  over 
distance.  The  pric^  of  housmg.  tuition 
or  groceries  doesn't  just  timible  down- 
ward because  you  mce  across  a  cojnty 
line,  iuto  a  different  standr.rd 
metropoUtian  area.  A  gallon  of  gas  or  a 
loaf  of  bread  cost  the  same  in  Calve^-t 
County.  MD,  and  St.  Mary's  County, 
sven  though  Calvert  County  is  in  tJie 
Washington  metro  area  and  St.  Marj-'s 
County  isn't. 

And  the  men  and  women  at  Pax 
River  Naval  Air  Station  in  St.  Marys 
County  are  trying  just  as  hard  to  do  a 
good  job  and  take  home  a  decent  living 
as  their  counterr^uts  at  the  Pentagon. 
That's  why  my  bni  gradually  phases 
in  the  pay  adjustment,  giving  smaller 
raises  to  jurisdictions  located  near 
high-cost  metropolitan  statistical 
areas,  but  not  within  those  areas. 


This  is  accomplished  by  providing 
that  an  employee  who  works  within  a 
25-mile  radius  of  the  geographic  center 
of  the  metropolitan  statistical  area  re- 
ceives 100  percent  of  the  pay  adjust- 
ment: an  employee  who  works  beyond  a 
25-mlle  radius  and  within  a  50-mile  ra- 
dius of  the  center  of  the  area  receives 
50  parcent  of  the  pay  adjustment;  and 
an  employee  who  works  beyond  a  50- 
mile  radius  and  within  a  75-mile  radius 
of  the  center  of  the  area  shall  receive 
25  percent  of  the  pay  adjustment. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  not 
only  help  my  constituents  in  Mary- 
land. Under  the  arbitrary  boundaries 
arawn  by  the  President's  Executive 
order  last  year,  fotir  military  facilities 
in  New  Jersey  and  California  were  di- 
vided resulting  in  different  salaries  for 
employees  who  may  sit  at  different 
desks  in  the  very  same  office. 

Federal  employees  are  charged  with 
turning  the  laws  we  pass  into  action- 
transforming  dry  legislative  prose  into 
medical  research.  Head  Start  pro- 
grams, and  college  educations.  I'd  like 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  turn  that 
prose  into  a  fair  and  decent  living  for 
themselves  a.nd  their  families.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  help  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  FJJECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re,-entaiives  of  thz  Unitecf  State-,  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1  INTERIM  GEOGRAPHIC  f  AY  ADJUST- 
MENTS GRADUATCO  ON  PRQXIMITV 
lO  IIETROPOLtT.'Js  STATISTIC/J, 
AREAS. 

'ai  P^v  .'KD.JtTTyE.NTs.— Section  ?02  of  the 
Federal  Employ3e8  Pay  Comparability  Act 
of  i99(>  is  aiTiended— 

111  it  subsection  la)  by  striking  out  ■•(Ai 
DEFi.-irrio.ss.— ••  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■■.a'  DtFI.MTICNS.  — ■  ■ 

' ii  in  s'^tsecMon  (a'd  > — 

lA.  by  inserting  ■'the  area  including  any 
Iccation  within  a  75  mile  rariius  from  the 
center  of  after  •'means'  :  and 

'  B)  Ix.'  =tni£;rg  out  "a.COO"  ;ird  inserting  in 
lieu  ttiereof  ■•4.000'  ;  and 

i3i  io  subsection  ib) — 

i.\)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  .striking  out  "The 
Preoidcnf  and  inserting  in  lieu  theraof 
■■Su'ojact  '.o  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3), 
th3  Prtsident":  and 

(B)  b&-  aading  at  the  '.nd  thereof  tne  folk.w- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

'•(3»(A)  A  pay  adjustment  est."blKshed  for 
an  area  undei  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide 
that  an  employee  whose  duty  station  is— 

■•:i)  within  a  26  mile  radius  of  the  center  Oi" 
the  ar«a  shall  receive  IOC  perceni.  of  the  pay 
adjustment: 

••(ii)  be.vond  a  26  mile  radius  and  within  a 
50  mila  radius  of  the  center  of  tlie  area  shall 
receive  50  percent  of  tne  Day  adjustment;  and 

"(iii)  beyond  a  50  mile  racius  and  within  a 
75  m>le  radius  of  the  center  of  the  area  shall 
receive  25  percent  of  the  pay  adjustment. 

"iB)  Ir  the  adininlstration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection — 

'(1)  the  President  st-11  make  a  determina 
tion  of  the  center  of  an  area;  and 
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"(li)  an  employee  whose  duty  station  is  lo- 
cated in  piore  than  one  area  shall  receive  a 
single  pay  adjustment  for  the  area  which  re- 
sults in  the  highest  increase  in  the  basic  pay 
of  such  employee.". 

(b)  RuijEs  OF  Construction.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  reduce  any 
pay  adjustment  made  under  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  19SP  before  the  date  of  the  enactmenty 
of  this  Aot;  and 

(2)  shall  apply  to  any  area  in  which  a  pay 
adjustment  became  effective  under  section 
302  of  sudh  Act  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  PAlf  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
I  LUMBIA  AND  BALTIMORE,  MARY- 
I    LANDLOCAUTY. 

(a)  Dehnitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

(1)  the  term  "statutory  pay  system"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
5302(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (and  in- 
cludes the  pay  system  under  chapter  54  of 
such  title);  and 

(2)  the  term  "consolidated  metropolitan 
statistical  area"  means  the  area  including 
any  location  within  a  75  mile  radius  from,  the 
center  of  a  consolidated  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area,  as  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

(b)  P.\Y  ADJUSTMENT.— Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  effective  on 
the  first  flay  of  the  first  applicable  pay  pe- 
riod beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  any  employea  under  a  statutory  pay  sys- 
tem who  is  employed  within  a  consolidated 
metropolitan  statistical  area  which  Includes 
the  District  of  Columbia  (or  any  portion 
thereof)  or  a  consolidated  metropolitan  Sua- 
tistical  area  which  includes  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland  (or  any  portion  thereof) 
■shall  be  equal  to  103  percent  of  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  Which  would  otherwise  apply. 

(C)  PORiaON  NONATTRIBUTAaLD  IN  COMPUTA- 
TION.—No  portion  of  the  rate  of  bASlc  pay  at- 
tributable to  a  pay  adjustment  under  section 
3C2  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1990  shall  be  osad  In  com- 
puting cht  adjustment  made  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(d'  GraD'.:ated  Pay  Aujustments.- d)  a 
pay  adjustment  made  under  subsection  Cu) 
shall  provide  that  an  employee  v/hose  duty 
station  is— 

(rt.  'vlthln  a  25  mile  i-aoius  of  the  center  of 
an  area  shall  receive  100  percent  of  the  pay 
adjustmeav; 

(B)  beyond  a  25  mile  radius  and  'vlthi'i  a  50 
mile  radLiuB  of  the  center  of  an  area  shall  re- 
ceive 50  percent  of  the  pay  adjustnr.ent;  and 

(C)  beyona  a  50  mile  radius  and  wlthlL  a  75 
mile  radJuB  of  the  center  of  an  rjea  shall  le- 
ceive  25  percent  of  the  pay  adjustment. 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subeectlon — 

(A)(1)  any  determination  of  the  center  of 
an  areA  made  under  section  302(b)(3)(3)(i)  of 
the  Federf.l  Employees  Pay  Coinpe,rabflity 
Act  of  1990chall  apply;  and 

(11^  if  th»re  is  no  Jei/ennination  under  such 
Act,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  make  a  determination  of  the  center  of 
an  area;  and 

(B)  an  employee  -.vhose  duty  station  is  lo- 
cated In  moi'e  than  one  area  shall  receive  a 
single  pay  adjustment  for  the  araa  wnlch  re- 
sults in  the  highest  Increase  in  the  basic  pay 
of  such  employee. 

(e)  Application  to  Employees  Wrra 
CHANGE  OP  PosmoN.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
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In?  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  an  employee  who 
changes  fi-om  a  position  which  Is  subject  to 
this  section  to  a  position  which  Is  not,  a  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  to  such  employee,  as  of 
any  time  before  the  change,  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  if  this  section  had  never  been  en- 
acted. 

(f)  Regulations.— The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  prescribe  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  this  section, 
including  regulations  for  determining  the 
duty  station  of  an  employee. 

(g)  Consideration  of  Adjustment  in  Sub- 
sequent Adjustments.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5303  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  rates 
of  pay  established  under  this  subsection  may 
be  taken  into  account  to  such  extent  as  the 
President  (or  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement or  other  agency,  as  applicable)  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(h)  Subsequent  Adjustments.— Any  rate 
of  pay  in  effect  under  this  section  on  the 
date  as  of  which  this  section  ceases  to  be  ef- 
fective shall  remain  in  effect  until  adjusted 
by  or  In  accordance  with  law.* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Senator  Mikulskl  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  an  interim  geographic  pay  ad- 
justment for  Federal  employees  within 
the  BaltimoreAVashington  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area.  The  bill  would  also 
create  a  graduated  interim  geographic 
pay  adjustment  for  Federal  employees 
based  on  relative  proximity  to  a  metro- 
politan statistical  area. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1990.  This  legislation  allows  the 
President  to  authorize  geographic  pay 
differentials  of  up  to  8  percent  for  em- 
ployees in  geographic  areas  which  meet 
certain  criteria.  The  current  rules  gov- 
erning determination  of  the  interim 
pay  adjustments  require  that  areas 
contain  at  lest  5,000  General  Schedule 
employees,  are  experiencing  significant 
pay  disparities,  and  are  experiencing 
widespread  recruitment  and  retention 
problems. 

The  BaltimoreAVashington  area,  with 
over  130.000  General  Schedule  employ- 
ees, meets  all  of  these  requirements.  As 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  BaltimoreAVashington 
area  is  about  8  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average.  In  addition,  data  devel- 
oped by  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  shows  that  public  sector  employ- 
ees in  the  BaltimoreAVashington  area 
earn  20  percent  less  than  private  sector 
employees  in  comparable  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1990  was  to  make  Government 
service  more  affordable  and  more  at- 
tractive, and  there  is  no  place  where  it 
is  more  important  to  recruit  and  retain 
top  quality  employees  than  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  is  time  we  recognize 
that  Federal  employees  are  an  impor- 
tant and  integral  part  of  our  national 
work  force.  The  BaltimoreAVashington 
area  far  exceeds  the  requirements  set 
out  in  the  law,  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  grant  a  geographic  pay  adjustment 
for  Federal  employees  working  in  this 


critical  area.  I  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ator MncuLSKi  on  her  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation.* 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  605.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  special  pay  differential  to  a 
Federal  employee  serving  on  active 
duty  as  a  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  to  compensate  for 
any  decrease  in  pay  experienced  during 
the  period  of  military  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FULL  FEDERAL  PAY  FOR  MIUTARY  RESERVISTS 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  10,000 
Federal  employees  in  the  military  re- 
serves traded  their  ID's  for  dog  tags 
and  left  their  desks  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Unfortunately,  these  re- 
servists have  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
in  pay  they  would  have  received  in 
their  civilian  jobs. 

These  brave  and  dedicated  Federal 
employees  are  now  on  their  way  back 
to  the  United  States.  But  many  will  re- 
turn home  to  find  a  pile  of  bills  and 
overdue  notices  stacked  next  to  the 
yellow  ribbons. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  a 
leader  in  recognizing  the  sacrifices 
made  by  these  reservists.  But  instead, 
we've  failed  to  follow  the  example  of 
innumerable  States,  localities  and  pri- 
vate employers  that  have  decided  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  civil- 
ian salary  and  active  duty  pay. 

Today,  I'm  introducing  legislation  to 
change  that.  This  legislation  would 
provide  a  special  pay  differential  to 
any  Federal  employee  on  active  duty  in 
the  military  reserve  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict.  This  pay  differential 
would  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  the  employee's  reserve  salary 
and  his  or  her  regular  civilian  salary. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  few  months 
should  be  a  time  of  triumph  for  these 
brave  men  and  women — not  a  time  of 
hardship.  The  skill  and  professionalism 
of  our  reservists  was  a  critical  factor  in 
our  swift  victory.  Hundreds  of  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars  may  have  been  saved 
because  of  the  outstanding,  effective 
way  they  came  through  for  us.  Let's 
take  some  of  those  savings  and  turn 
them  around.  Let's  follow  the  lead  of 
other  employers  nationwide,  and  ccme 
through  for  our  reservists  by  iiassing 
this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  605 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

ACTION  1.  SPECIAL  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL. 

(a)  Coverage.— This  Act  applies  to  any  In- 
dividual who — 
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(1)  under  authority  of  chapter  39  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  ordered  to  active  daty 
(other  than  for  training),  or  retained  there- 
on, for  duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
as  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

(2)  left  Federal  employment  in  order  to 
enter  on  active  duty. 

(b)  Differential.— (1)  An  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  entitled, 
while  serving  as  such  a  member  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  Conflict,  to  receive  a  special 
pay  differential. 

(2)  Such  differential— 

(A)  shall  be  payable  on  a  monthly  baslB; 
and 

(B)  shall,  for  any  month,  be  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  individual's  final  civil- 
ian monthly  rate  of  pay  exceeds  such  indi- 
vidual's monthly  military  compensation  (If 
at  all). 

(c)  Source.— Any  such  differential  shall  be 
paid  by  the  agency  which  last  employed  the 
individual  involved  out  of  appropriations 
otherwise  available  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency,  as  defined  by  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  employee"  means  an 
individual  employed  by  an  agency  on  a  per- 
manent basis; 

(3)  the  term  "active  duty"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  101(22)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code; 

(4)  the  term  "Persian  Gulf  Conflict"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990.  and 
ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  by  law; 

(5)  the  term  "reserve  component"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  In  section  101(24)  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code; 

(6)  the  term  "final  civilian  monthly  rate  of 
pay"  means — 

(A)  for  an  Individual  who  was  last  paid  as 
a  Federal  employee  on  a  monthly  basis,  such 
individual's  final  monthly  rate  of  pay  as 
such  an  em.ployee;  and 

(B)  for  an  individual  who  was  laat  paid  as 
a  Federal  employee  on  any  other  basis,  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  such  Individual's  final 
rate  of  pay  as  such  an  employee  (determined 
under  regulations  under  section  3);  and 

(7)  the  term  "monthly  military  compensa- 
tion" means  the  amount  of  regular  com- 
pensation (as  defined  In  section  101(25)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code),  special  and  In- 
centive pays,  and  allowances  paid  under  that 
title  to  the  individual  Involved  for  a  month. 

SEC.  3.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  in  consultation  with  Secretary 
of  Defense,   shall    prescribe   regulations   to 
carry  out  this  Act. 
SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  be  effective  as  of  August  2, 
1990.« 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  cer- 
tain seqments  of  the  Allegheny  River 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  National  Resources. 

ALLEGHENY  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  MVKR 
ACT 

Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    President,    I    rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  des- 
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innate  85  miles  of  the  Allegrheny  River 
In  Pennsylvania  as  a  national  recre- 
ation river  under  the  Federal  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System. 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act  of 
set  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
protecting  and  preserving  certain  riv- 
ers in  the  United  States  that  possess 
remarkable  scenic,  geologic,  historic, 
cultural,  or  recreational  attributes. 

In  1978,  Congress  directed  the  Forest 
Service  to  study  128  miles  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River.  The  Allegheny  River  is  lo- 
cated in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  in 
the  majestic  Appalachian  Plateau  Re- 
gion. It  flows  from  its  origins  in  Potter 
County,  PA,  northwest  through  a  small 
portion  of  New  York  State,  and  then 
swings  southwest  through  Pennsylva- 
nia, converging  with  the  Monongahela 
River  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio 
River.  The  study  focused  on  a  segment 
of  the  river  from  Kinzua  Dam  to  East 
Brady,  PA.  It  was  completed  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Forest  Service  person- 
nel of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
who  concluded  that  85  milies  of  the 
river  contained  outstandingly  remark- 
able values. 

Mr.  President,  this  finding  is  no  sur- 
prise to  those  of  us  familiar  with  this 
pristine  area  of  Pennsylvania.  Approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  85  mile  river 
segment  winds  through  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  which  is  truly  one  of 
our  National  treasures;  the  remaining 
portion  moves  through  both  public  and 
private  lands. 

Because  no  section  of  the  Allegheny 
River  was  remote  enough  or  free 
enough  of  development  to  be  classified 
as  a  wild  river  area,  the  85  miles  of  the 
river  will  be  designated  as  a  rec- 
reational river. 

To  ensure  that  the  local  citizenry  has 
maximum  input  into  a  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Management  Plan,  this  legisla- 
tion creates  two  citizen  advisory 
groups  to  give  advice  on  the  establish- 
ment of  final  boundaries  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  river.  In  addition,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Implement  interim  protec- 
tion measures  to  protect  the  river's  re- 
markable values  prior  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  management  plan. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  and  explain 
why  protection  of  this  river  is  impor- 
tant to  the  rich  historical  and  environ- 
mental characteristics  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Various  cultures  and  groups  have 
used  the  Allegheny  River  for  more  than 
12,000  years.  From  prehistoric  times  to 
the  period  of  Euro-American  settle- 
ment, the  Allegheny  River  has  been  the 
jHTlncipal  travel  route  linking  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  River  area  with  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Seneca  Indians  used 
to  canoe  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Al- 
legheny 300  years  ago.  Among  the  In- 
dian artifacts  on  the  river  is  the  so- 
called  Indian  God  Rock  which  is  listed 
in   the  National   Register  of  Historic 


Plaoes.  Early  colonists  explored  and 
settled  along  this  natural  river  cor- 
ridor before  the  United  States  was 
formed.  The  region  was  a  major  strate- 
gic objective  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars.  Needless  to  say,  during  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  human  activity,  each 
group  of  people  left  its  mark;  con- 
sequently leaving  a  rich  lode  of  archae- 
ological and  cultural  artifacts  for  mod- 
ern man. 

Despite  its  attractiveness  to  settlers 
over  the  years,  the  river  corridor  re- 
mains a  relatively  sparsely  populated 
and  naturally  forested  area.  It  is  habi- 
tat for  a  rich  diversity  of  animal,  fish 
and  plant  life.  For  example,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  and  Wildlife  Database 
lists  394  species  of  mammals,  birds,  am- 
phibians, reptiles,  and  fish  that  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  river  corridor. 
Of  these  species,  34  are  designated  as 
Stace  threatened,  endangered,  or  of 
special  concern.  Providing  additional 
protections  to  the  river  will  also  pro- 
vide additional  protections  to  the  spe- 
cies who  live  there.  I  would  mention. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  bald  eagle  is 
the  only  federally  listed  endangered 
species  known  to  occur  in  the  corridor. 
And  we  are  hopeful  to  foster  a  resur- 
gence of  our  national  symbol  in  the  Al- 
legheny Forest  region  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation.  My  good  friend. 
Bill  Clinger  introduced  the  compan- 
ion bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  been  the  driving  force  behind 
protecting  and  preserving  this  national 
treasure  for  the  benefit  of  future  Penn- 
sylvanians  and  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  606 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  ALLEGHENY  RTVER. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  for  present 
and  future  generations  the  outstanding  sce- 
nic, natural,  recreational,  scientific,  his- 
toric, and  ecological  values  of  the  Allegheny 
River  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  to  assist  in  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion, and  enhancement  of  the  fisheries  re- 
sources associated  with  such  river,  section 
3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowint  new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

••{  )  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.— The  seg- 
ment from  Kinzua  Dam  downstream  approxi- 
mately 7  miles  to  the  United  Sutes  Route  6 
Bridge,  and  the  segment  from  Buckaloons 
Recreation  Area  at  Irvine.  Pennsylvania, 
downstream  approximately  47  miles  to  the 
southern  end  of  Alcorn  Island  at  Oil  City,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  recreational  river  through  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  Common- 
wealtb  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  counties  of 
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Warren,  I  Forest,  and  Venango,  as  provided 
under  section  10(e)  of  this  Act;  and  the  seg- 
ment from  the  sewage  treatment  plant  at 
Franklin  downstream  approximately  31 
miles  to  the  refinery  at  Emlenton,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  a  recreational  river 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Venango  County,  as  provided  under  section 
10(e)  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  2.  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  FOR  THE  ALLE- 
GHENY NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
RIVER. 

••(a)  Bstablishment.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  -'Secretary"!  shall  establish  within 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  2  advisory  councils  to  advise  him  on  the 
establishment  of  final  boundaries  and  the 
management  of  the  river  segments  des- 
ignated Ijy  section  1  of  this  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Allegheny  National 
Recreation  River"),  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Northern  Advisory  Council,  to  pro- 
vide advice  for  the  management  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  Allegheny  National  Recreation 
River  between  Kinzua  Dam  and  Alcorn  Is- 
land; and 

(2)  The  Southern  Advisory  Council,  to  pro- 
vide advice  for  the  management  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  Allegheny  National  Recreation 
River  becween  Franklin  and  Emlenton. 

"(b)  NORTHERN  ADVISORY  COL-NCIL.— ( 1 )  The 

Northern  Advisory  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  9  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary" as  follows: 

iA)  Tha  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  or  his  designee,  who  shall 
serve  as  chair  of  the  Council  and  be  a 
nonvoting'  member. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  or  his  designee. 

(C)  6  members,  2  from  each  county  from 
recommepdations  submitted  by  the  County 
Commissioners  of  Warren,  Forest,  and 
Venango  Counties,  of  which  no  fewer  than  2 
such  members  shall  be  riparian  property 
owners  along  the  Allegheny  National  Recre- 
ation River. 

(D)  One  member  from  a  nonprofit  conserva- 
tion organization  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources  from  recommenda- 
tions subrnitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graphs (Q)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  3  years.  A  vacancy  in 
the  Council  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  tha  original  appointment  was  made. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Northern  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  without  pay  as  such  and 
members  who  are  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay  by  reason  of  their  service  on 
the  Comnpission.  Each  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  for  expenses  reason- 
ably incurred  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Northern  Advisory  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist  10  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  approves  the  manage- 
ment plaa  for  the  Allegheny  National  Recre- 
ation River. 

(c)  Southern  Advisory  Council.— The 
Southern  Advisory  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  1  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  follows: 

(A)  The  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  or  his  designee,  who  shall 
serve  as  a  nonvoting  member. 

(B)  Tha  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Environniental   Resources  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  or  his  designee,  who 
shall  serve  as  chairman. 

(C)  4  members  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  County  Commissioners  of 
Venang-o  County,  of  which  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  riparian  property  owner  along  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Recreation  River. 

(D)  One  member  from  a  nonprofit  conserva- 
tion organization  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources,  from  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Penns^ylvania. 

i2i  Members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  ili  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  3  y?ars.  A  vacancy  oi' 
the  county  representatives  on  the  Council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

<3)  Members  of  the  Southern  Advisory 
Council  shall  serve  without  pay  as  such  and 
members  who  are  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay  by  reason  of  their  service  on 
the  Commission.  Each  m.ember  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  for  expenses  reason- 
ably incurred  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

i4)  The  Southerri  Advisory  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist  10  vears  afte:  the  date  en 
which  the  Secretary  approves  the  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Allegheny  National  Recre- 
ation River. 

SEC.    3.    ADMINISTRATION    OF    /VLLEGHENT    NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  RfVER. 

lai  Bou.ND\RlES.— After  consultation  with 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  advisory  councils, 
local  governments,  and  the  public,  and  with- 
in 18  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  ruch  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  segments  of  the  .Mlegheny  River 
designated  under  section  1  of  this  Act  as  is 
required  under  section  Stbi  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

(b)  I.NTERIM  ME.\st"REs.  — As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  this  .\ct.  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  istue  interim  land  and  water 
use  control  measures  for  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional River  to  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented by  the  appropriate  officials,  until 
final  guidelines  are  developed  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  nver.  The  interim 
land  use  measures  shall  have  the  objective  of 
protecting  the  outstandingly  remarkable 
values,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Recreation  River  by  rec- 
ommending development  guidelines  for  new 
commercial  or  industrial  uses. 

(ci  Administration  of  Cert.mn  seg- 
ments.—(D  Land  and  mineral  rights  acquired 
by  the  Secreta.ry  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing the  Allegheny  National  Recreation  River 
segments  located  between  Kinzua  Dam  and 
Alcorn  Island  shall  be  added  to  and  become 
part  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

(2)  Land  and  mineral  rights  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
the  Allegheny  National  Recreation  River 
segment  located  between  Franklin  and 
Emlenton  may  be  managed  under  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(d)  ACQUISITION  OF  Land  and  Mineral 
Rights.— The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  lands  and  mineral  rights  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  Alleghney  National  Forest 
for  purposes  of  managing  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Recreation  River  is  limited  to  acquisi- 
tion by  donation  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
landowner.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  sce- 
nic easements  for  the  purposes  of  managing 
the  river. 


SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  act. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.    Bradley,    and    Mr.    Sey- 
MOLTl ): 
S.  607.  A  bill  to  require  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  criteria  applicable  to  the  se- 
lection   of   military    installations    for 
closure  and  realigrnment  under  the  De- 
fense  Base   Closure   and   Realignment 
Act    of    1990:    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

BASE  CLOSURE  .\ND  REALIGNME.NT  SELEmON 
CRITERIA 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation, 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Senator 
MCi^NlHAN,  Senator  HEINZ.  Senator 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  SE'i'MOUR.  to  amend 
the  Department  of  Defense's  "Selection 
Criteria  for  Closing  and  Realigning 
U.S.  Military  Installations."  We  intro- 
duce this  legislation  because  uf  our 
concern  that  economic  burdens  of  bare 
closures  and  realignments  be  spread  eq- 
uitably throughout  the  Nation. 

On  February  15  the  Department  of 
Defense  published  eight  criteria  to 
guide  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
proposals  for  base  closings  and 
realignments  and  the  Base  Closing 
Commission's  review  of  those  propos- 
als. The  Pentagon  published  the  cri- 
teria pursuant  to  the  new  base  closing 
process  established  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1991  Defense  Authorization  Act.  The 
criteria  are  subject  to  congressional 
disapproval  until  March  15. 

Rather  than  disapprove  the  criteria 
in  their  entirety,  our  bill  would  amend 
them  to  include  the  critical  factor  of 
regional  economic  equity.  Consider- 
ation of  the  regional  economic  impact 
of  base  closures  and  realignments  is  ap- 
propriate and  consistent  with  the  other 
criteria  already  published. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  already 
bearing  a  large  share  of  the  economic 
burden  of  the  base  closures  and 
realignments  ordered  by  the  last  Base 
Closing  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
judgments  based  on  errors  confirmed 
by  the  GAG,  Fort  Dix  is  being  phased 
down. 

Of  course,  in  selecting  bases  to  close 
or  realign,  great  weight  must  be 
given — as  the  Pentagon  proposes — to  a 
base's  military  value,  as  is  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
overall  force  structure  and  needs. 
Other  criteria  relate  to  the  extent  and 
timing  of  budgetary  savings. 

Yet,  the  Pentagon  itself  proposes  to 
apply  certain  important  criteria  even 
though  they  are  unrelated  to  military 
mission  or  the  budget.  These  criteria 
include  consideration  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  a  closure  or  realign- 
ment and  the  "economic  impact  on  a 
community"  of  a  base  clostire  or  re- 
alignment. 


If  the  Department  of  Defense  consid- 
ers the  local  economic  impact  of  clo- 
sures, which  it  should,  then  it  also 
should  consider  the  regional  economic 
impact  of  closures  as  well.  Our  bill 
would  explicitly  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  new  Base  Closing 
Commission  to  consider  regional  eco- 
nomic impact  to  ensure  that  all  re- 
gions of  the  country— to  the  extent 
possible— bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
economic  burden  of  closing  or  realign- 
ing our  defense  installations. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  last  round  of 
base  closures  and  realignments,  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  States  bore  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  economic 
burden.  While  my  region  accounted  for 
roughly  21  percent  of  total  military 
salary  wages,  it  bore  54  percent  of  the 
personnel  reductions  ordered  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  these 
issues  with  Army  Secretary  Stone, 
Many  ha-e  acknowledged  that  the  cost 
savings  projected  for  the  closing  of 
Fort  Dix  and  other  bases  will  not  come 
to  pass.  Also,  as  a  businessman.  I  know 
that  things  can  look  very  net  on  paper 
but  bear  fruit  in  reality. 

Reportedly,  draft  internal  Army  doc- 
uments suggest,  in  the  name  of  cost 
savings  and  efficiency,  the  closing  of 
Fort  Monmouth  and  Picatinny  Army 
Armament,  Research,  Development, 
and  Engineering  Center  in  New  Jersey 
and  consolidating  their  functions  at 
Army  facilities  in  Huntsville,  AL.  Mr. 
President,  Picatinny  has  played  a  in- 
dispensable role  in  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  weapons,  including  many 
weapons  used  in  Desert  Storm,  as  well 
as  serving  as  a  "life  cycle  support  cen- 
ter "  which  involved  supporting  and 
trouble  shooting  for  these  weapons 
once  deployed. 

ForL  Monmouth  has  been  engaged  in 
important  research  and  development 
work  in  communications  and  elec- 
tronics that  helped  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  United  States  fighting 
forces,  including  those  deployed  in  the 
war  with  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  marveled  at  the 
technological  superiority  of  our  fight- 
ing forces  in  the  gulf.  Technologrs'  is 
the  product  of  these  two  facilities  and 
their  work  force.  Among  their  strong- 
est assets  is  the  skill,  training,  and 
dedication  of  their  work  force.  If  these 
bases  are  closed  and  their  functions  are 
moved,  it  is  not  all  clear  that  the  work 
force  will  move  as  well;  and  the  loss 
may  be  the  Army's — in  lost  innovation 
that  is  difficult  to  quantify. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  give  full  consideration  to 
spreading  equitably  the  burden  of  any 
recommendations  he  makes  for  base 
closing  and  realignments.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
to  the  criteria,  to  assure  a  fairer  base 
closure  and  realignment  process. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 

SECmON  1.  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
SELECTION  ClUTERIA 

The  criteria  applicable  to  the  selection  of 
military  installations  for  closure  and  re- 
alignment under  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (title  XXIX  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991;  104  Stat.  1808  et  seq.;  10 
U.S.C.  2687)  shall  Include  the  extent  to  which 
a  proposed  closure  or  realignment  of  a  par- 
ticular military  Installation  is  consistent 
with  a  fair  allocation  of  the  economic  burden 
of  base  closures  and  realignments  across  the 
United  States,  considering  all  military  in- 
stallations proposed  for  closure  or  realign- 
ment under  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
allgmment  Act  of  1990  and  all  military  instal- 
lations selected  for  closure  or  realignment 
under  title  n  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  (102  Stat.  2627;  10  U.S.C.  2687 
note).* 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  608.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  involved  in 
migration  affairs  into  a  new  Agency  for 
Migration  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

MIGRATION  AFFAIRS  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  a  very  important  report  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  International  Migra- 
tion and  Cooperative  Economic  Devel- 
opment. As  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
recall.  Congress  established  this  bipar- 
tisan Commission  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1986  [IRCA]  to  investigate  the 
"push  factors"  that  cause  persons  to 
flee  their  own  countries  and  immigrate 
into  the  United  States  without  proper 
documentation.  The  report,  entitled 
"Unauthorized  Migration:  An  Eco- 
nomic Development  Response,"  is  the 
culmination  of  a  3-year  study  of  these 
push  factors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission's  con- 
clusions make  excellent  sense.  Stem- 
ming undocumented  immigration  to 
this  country  will  never  be  a  reality  if 
we  rely  solely  on  border  controls  and 
the  continued  enforcement  of  the  failed 
employer  sanctions  program.  Rather, 
an  effective  solution  will  require  a 
combination  of  strategies,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

One  Commission  idea  in  particular 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Congress— the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  agency  with  jurisdiction 
over  Inunlgration  and  refugee  matters. 
I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
establish  an  Agency  for  Migration  Af- 
fairs, which  would  consolidate  most  of 
the  immigration  and  refugee  functions 


that  are  currently  being  handled  or 
mishandled  by  a  myriad  of  Federal  bu- 
reaus. At  present,  there  are  at  least 
five  agencies  that  have  jurisdiction 
over  some  area  of  migration  policy. 
Theae  agencies  and  their  various  bu- 
reaus are  often  not  working  in  coordi- 
nation with  each  other;  in  fact,  they 
sometimes  duplicate  each  others  func- 
tions. 

Presently,  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  [INS]  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  shaping  and 
implementing  the  Nation's  immigra- 
tion policy.  In  January  1991,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  [GAO]  released 
a  report  which  documented  the  failure 
of  the  INS  to  carry  out  their  duties  ef- 
fectively. Specifically,  the  report  found 
that  the  INS  lacked  leadership  and 
budget  accountability  and  is  highly 
fragmented  with  complicated  lines  of 
authority  and  communications.  The 
GAO  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions but  concluded  that  acting  on 
their  recommendations  alone  will  not 
solve  the  trouble-striken  agency 
•■Something  more  fundamental  must 
occur  " 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  State 
with  the  single  largest  immigrant  and 
refugee  populations  in  the  Nation.  Cali- 
fornia is  home  to  over  6  million  legal 
immigrants,  an  estimated  5(X),(XX)  refu- 
gees, and.  though  it  is  difficult  to  cal- 
culate, 500,000  undocumented  immi- 
grants. I  have  endured  with  my  con- 
stituents the  frustrations  of  dealing 
with  a  patchwork  of  ineffective  Federal 
bureaucracies  in  resolving  extremely 
complex  problems — some  of  which  are 
life  threatening.  I  have  also  witnessed 
the  inexplicable  separation  of  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  with  re- 
spect to  migration  consequences.  In  my 
view  this  is  shortsighted  and  contrary 
to  common  sense. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today 
would  elevate  immigration  and  refugee 
policy  to  a  national  policy  by  reor- 
ganizing the  currently  fragrmented 
Government  structure  into  one  cohe- 
sive entity.  An  independent  Agency  for 
Migration  Affairs  would  infuse  this 
area  of  policymaking  with  the  direc- 
tion and  leadership  that  are  lacking  at 
present.  My  bill  would  also  promote 
the  coordination  of  U.S.  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  agendas— a  major  con- 
cern for  the  Commission.  It  is  time  the 
administration  and  Congress  consider 
the  potential  migration  consequences 
of  major  decisions  in  the  areas  of  trade, 
developments  and  foreign  relations 
when  formulating  those  policies. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  applaud 
the  Commission  for  its  excellent  report 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  implement- 
ing this  and  other  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  608 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  t  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Migration 
Affairs  Reorganization  Act  of  1991". 

SEC  2.  PUKPOSES. 

It  is  th«  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  migration  be  given  a 
high  priority  on  the  United  States  domestic 
and  forei  jn  policy  agendas; 

(2)  to  make  sure  that  migration  con- 
sequences are  carefully  considered  by  policy- 
makers involved  in  trade,  development,  and 
international  economic  matters; 

i3)  to  ensure  an  efficient,  rapid,  and  coordi- 
nated response  to  any  migration  emergency 
that  occurs  in  the  future;  and 

14)  to  place  the  responsibility  for  formulat- 
ing and  implementing  United  States  immi- 
gration policy  in  a  single,  high-level  official, 
reporting  directly  to  the  President. 

SEC.  3.   E9TABUSHMENT  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
MIGRATION  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  There  is  established  the  Agency  for  Mi- 
gration Affairs  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency"). 

(b)(1)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  Migration  Affairs  (here- 
after in  tHis  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner") \»ho  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  »nd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Department  of  Justice"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ICommissioner  for  Migration  Af- 
fairs".      ' 

SEC.  4.  DirflES  OF  THE  AGENCY. 

The  Agency  shall— 

(1)  provide  overall  leadership  and  direction 
for  United  States  immigration  pwlicy; 

(2)  assess  the  potential  impact  on  migra- 
tion of  major  United  States  policy  decisions, 
including  a  review  of  formal  policy  state- 
ments to  be  required  from  appropriate  Fed- 
eral officee; 

(3)  carry  out  a  comprehensive  review  of 
current  immigration  and  refugee  laws  and 
policies  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  such  laws 
and  policies  reflect  current  migration  pat- 
terns, needs,  and  realities;  and 

(4)  develop  data  bases  and  analyses  which 
will  enable  the  Agency  to  project  future 
trends  in  international  migration,  to  mon- 
itor migration  developments,  and  to  prepare 
appropriatse  contingency  plans  for  migration 
emergencies  that  may  occur. 

SEC.  8.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS. 

There  ai*  transferred  to  the  Commissioner 
all  functions  carried  out  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Attor- 
ney Genenal  or  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  with  respect  to 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
section  10«(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  the  following  components 
of  the  Department  of  State:  the  Bureau  of 
Consular  Affairs  (except  for  such  functions 
as  relate  to  assistance  for  Americans 
abroad),  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs, 
and  the  asylum  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

SEC.  a.  TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  ASSETS. 

(a)  The  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts. 
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property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  employed,  held,  used, 
arising  f^om,  available  to,  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  the  functions 
transferred  by  section  5,  subject  to  section 
202  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950,  are  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  appropriate  allocation. 

(b)  The  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act  of 
full-time  personnel  (except  siiecial  Govern- 
ment employees)  and  part-time  personnel 
holding  permanent  positions  shall  not  cause 
any  such  employee  to  be  separated  or  re- 
duced in  grade  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer  or  after  the  effective  day 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  a  position 
compensated  in  accordance  with  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  prescribed  In  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  who.  without 
a  break  in  service,  is  appointed  In  the  Agen- 
cy to  a  position  having  duties  comparable  to 
the  duties  performed  immediately  preceding 
such  appointment  shall  continue  to  be  com- 
pensated in  such  new  position  at  not  less 
than  the  rate  provided  for  such  previous  po- 
sition for  the  duration  of  the  service  of  such 
person  in  such  new  position. 

SEC.  7.  INCTOENTAL  DISPOSITIONa 

(a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
such  Commissioner  shall  provide.  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  such  derminations 
as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  functions  which  relate  to  or  are 
utilized  by  an  officer,  office,  commission  or 
other  body,  or  component  thereof,  affected 
by  this  Act,  and  to  make  such  additional  in- 
cidental dispositions  of  personnel,  assets,  li- 
abilities, grants,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held,  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to.  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  transferred  by  this 
Act.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  After  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  authorized,  at  such  time  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provides,  to  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  positions  within  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  in  connection  with  functions 
and  offices  transferred  by  this  Act. 

SBC.  8.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  grants,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  dei>artment  or  agency  or 
official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  in  the  performance  of  functions 
which  are  transferred  under  this  Act  to  the 
Commissioner,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  the  law  by  the  President,  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  other  authorized  official,  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(b)(1)  The  provision  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect any  proceedings,  including  notices  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  or  any  application  for 
any  license,  permit,  certificate,  or  financial 
asslatanoe  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 


this  Act  before  the  governmental  units  de- 
scribed in  section  5.  Such  proceedings  and 
applications  shall  be  continued  before  the 
Commissioner.  Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such 
proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted. Orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  revoked  by  the  Com- 
missioner, by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
discontinuance  or  modification  of  any  such 
proceeding  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  to  the  same  extent  that  such  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  discontinued  or 
modified  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  providing  for  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  proceedings  continued 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect actions  commenced  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  actions,  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  the  offi- 
cial capacity  of  such  individual  as  an  officer 
of  the  governmental  units  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
the  governmental  units  described  in  section 
5  or  by  or  against  any  officer  thereof  in  the 
official  capacity  of  such  officer  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  governmental  units  de- 
scribed in  section  5,  or  any  ofiicer  thereof  in 
the  official  capacity  of  such  office,  is  a  party 
to  an  action,  such  action  shall  be  continued 
with  the  Agency  or  other  appropriate  official 
of  the  Agency  substituted  or  added  as  a 
party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Commissioner 
In  the  exercise  of  functions  transferred  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
If  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  governmental  unit 
described  in  section  5  or  his  delegate  exercis- 
ing such  functions  immediately  preceding 
their  transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  notice,  hearing,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the 
Director. 

SEC.  •.  REFERENCES  IN  FEI»RAL  LAW. 

With  respect  to  any  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  any  reference  in  any  other 
Federal  law  to  the  governmental  units  de- 
scribed in  section  5  or  any  head  thereof  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Agency  or  the 
Commissioner,  respectively. 

SEC.  10.  ABOUSHMENT  OF  PRIOR  OFFICES. 

(a)  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  are  abol- 
ished. 

(b)  Sections  103(b)  and  104(b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  are  repealed. 

SEC.  11.  EFFECTIVE  DATS. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  609.  A  bill  to  provide  an  8-percent 
pay  increase  for  General  Schedule  em- 


ployees within  the  San  Diegro,  CA.  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affaire. 

SAN  DIEGO  GENERAL  SCHEDin^  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  serve  to  alleviate  an  inequality  in 
levels  of  pay  for  Federal  employees. 

When  President  Bush,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1990,  ordered  8- 
percent  pay  increases  for  General 
Schedule  employees  in  the  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  con- 
solidated metropolitan  statistical 
areas  [CMSA's],  he  neglected  to  include 
employees  in  San  Diego  County. 

I  certainly  favor  the  8-percent  in- 
creases for  General  Schedule  employ- 
ees in  the  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles  areas.  These  three  lo- 
calities have  high  costs  of  living  and 
difficulty  retaining  Federal  employees. 
But  San  Diego  has  these  same  prob- 
lems. 

In  looking  at  San  Diego  County  in  re- 
lation to  the  counties  that  make  up 
the  Los  Angeles  Area — Los  Angeles,  Or- 
ange, Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Ventura— it  is  clear  that  comparable 
situations  exist.  First  of  all,  it  should 
be  noted  that  San  Diego  County  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Los  Angeles  consolidated 
metropolitan  statistical  area.  The  fact 
that  San  Diego  County  falls  outside  of 
a  statistically  defined  area  should  not 
be  a  reason  to  exclude  its  employees, 
who  work  a  mere  few  miles  away  from 
their  Orange  and  Riverside  County 
neighbors.  Surely  we  can  look  at  prob- 
lems with  more  care  than  depending  on 
geographical  statistical  definitions 
that  do  not  necessarily  bear  on  prob- 
lems faced  by  Federal  employees. 

Numerous  objective  criteria  dem- 
onstrate the  inequity  of  excluding  San 
Diego  Federal  employees  from  the  ben- 
efits of  the  8-percent  pay  adjustment. 
For  example,  according  to  the  San 
Diego  Federal  Elxecutive  Association, 
when  the  pay  increase  order  was  put 
into  effect,  San  Diego  County  had  more 
special  salary  rates  than  four  of  the 
five  counties  in  the  Los  Angeles  CMSA. 
The  existence  of  special  salary  rates 
generally  indicates  problems  in  at- 
tracting personnel. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  living,  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Re- 
searchers Association  [ACCRA]  con- 
ducted a  survey  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1990  that  found  that  San  Diego  has  a 
higher  relative  cost  of  living  than  Or- 
ange County,  Ventura  County,  and  Riv- 
erside among  many  other  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  look  at  housing  prices — a  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing—is also  instructive.  The  median 
sales  price  for  houses  in  San  Diego 
County  is  below  the  prices  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  Orange  Counties.  According  to 
the  California  Association  of  Realtors, 
however,  the  Riverside-San  Bernardino 
area  had  a  median  home  sales  price  of 
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$132,410  In  December  1990,  while  the 
San  Dlegro  County  median  price  was 
$181,720. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  per  diem 
rate  schedule  for  reimbursing  Federal 
employees  during  travel  supports  the 
conclusion  that  San  Diego  is.  com- 
parable to  other  areas  in  California 
that  did  receive  pay  increases.  The 
maximum  per  diem  rate  for  stays  in 
San  Diego  is  JllO.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  of  course,  surpass  this  fig- 
ure with  per  diem  rates  of  $124  and  J122 
respectively.  Most  of  the  other  Califor- 
nia localities  that  received  increases. 
however,  fall  slightly  below  the  San 
Diego  figure.  For  instance,  Riverside 
County  at  $106,  Oakland  at  $100,  San 
Jose  at  $97,  and  San  Bernardino  County 
at  $79.  Based  on  these  figures,  it  would 
appear  that  at  least  on  one  level,  the 
Federal  Government  has  assigned  a 
cost  of  living  to  San  Diego  that  exceeds 
that  assigned  to  some  areas  that  did 
receive  8-percent  pay  adjustments. 

Mr.  President,  my  intent  in  introduc- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation  today  is  to 
remedy  an  inequity  in  the  way  some  of 
my  constituents  in  southern  California 
are  being  treated.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  comparisons  between  cities  and 
counties,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  San  Diego  area  is  com- 
parable to  that  in  areas  that  did  re- 
ceive 8  percent  increases.  Thus  in  order 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  approximately 
20,000  San  Diego  County  Federal  em- 
ployees affected  by  this  bill,  we  must 
include  them  in  the  recent  pay  adjust- 
ment. Federal  employees  work  long 
and  hard  in  the  service  of  this  country. 
We  can  best  show  that  we  appreciate 
their  dedication  by  paying  them  ade- 
quately and  fairly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
mCnON  L  PAY  INCREASE. 

(a)  In  Genekal.— Effective  as  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  pay  for  employees 
described  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  If  the  President  had  provided  for  an 
8  percent  Increase  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployees under  section  302  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "FEPCA"). 

(b)  AppucABUJTy.— Subsection  (a)  applies 
with  respect  to  any  General  Schedule  em- 
ployee (including-  an  employee  covered  by 
the  performance  management  and  recogni- 
tion system  under  chapter  54  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code)  whose  duty  station  is  within 
the  San  Diego,  California  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area. 

(C)  ADMINIBTRATION,   REDUCTION,   AND  TER- 

MlNAnoN  Rules.— The  pay  increase  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  administered,  sub- 
ject to  redaction  or  termination,  and  other- 
wise treated,  as  If  It  had  been  provided  for 
under  section  302  of  FEPCA. 


(d)  APPLicABiLrrY  OF  Other  Rules.— The 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)(1)(D)  and  (d),  re- 
spectively, of  section  302  of  FEPCA  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  pay  increase  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a). 

(e)  No  Double  Increases. — Any  pay  in- 
creast  provided  by  or  under  this  Act  for  any 
employees  within  the  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  increase 
otherwise  allowable  under  section  302  of 
FEPGA  with  respect  to  those  employees. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  applies  with  re- 
spect to  pay  for  service  performed  before  the 
effective  date  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 


By  Mr.  BROWN: 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  relative 
to    the    liberation    of  Kuwait;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

LIBERATION  OF  KUl^'AIT 

•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  join  with  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  marking  the  great  victory  of 
the  multinational  coalition  in  liberat- 
ing Kuwait. 

It  was  truly  phenomenal,  by  any 
measure. 

Two  months  ago,  two  of  the  largest 
stantling  armies  assembled  in  decades 
faced  one  across  the  Kuwaiti  border: 
more  than  a  million  men.  half  stood  for 
freedom  and  liberty,  for  individual 
rights  and  for  international  law.  Up- 
rooted from  homes  and  families,  from 
normal  lives  and  everyday  occupations, 
these  men  and  women  bravely  shoul- 
dered the  challenge,  knowing  full  well 
that  true  freedom  requires  sacrifice. 

The  other  half  of  this  great  fighting 
force  had  little  about  them  that  could 
be  considered  ennobling.  There  not  so 
much  to  achieve  a  great  purpose,  many 
of  these  hapless  Iraqis  served  only  out 
of  fear,  facing  certain  death  had  they 
refused  to  do  their  leaders'  bidding.  At 
their  Government's  order,  they  had  in- 
vaded a  much  smaller  nation  whose 
wealth  their  dictator  coveted.  And, 
while  Saddam  used  the  international 
media  to  hurl  jeers  and  catcalls  at  our 
troops  challenging  their  bravery  and 
even  their  honor,  the  Iraqi  armies  com- 
mitted atrocities  we  are  only  now 
learning  the  magnitude  of.  They  looted 
Kuwait,  hauling  back  to  Baghdad  ev- 
erything from  TVs  to  cosmetics;  they 
raped,  murdered,  and  tortured  innocent 
Kuwaiti  civilians,  often  in  ways  to  hor- 
rid to  mention,  and  systematically  de- 
stroyed the  wealth  and  resources  of 
this  helpless  nation. 

That's  where  we  stood  2  months  ago 
and  the  outlook  was  grim.  Experts  pre- 
dicted thousands  of  casualties  on  both 
sides,  and  a  war  that  was  certain  to 
last  for  months — if  not  years.  Making 
the  situation  even  worse  was  a  Con- 
gress divided  in  its  support  for  the 
President  and  reluctant  to  authorize 
the  use  of  any  force  to  drive  this  dic- 
tator from  power.  The  Congress  had 
dillied  and  dallied  for  months,  never 
bold  enough  to  take  actions  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  force  if  necessary.  Barely 
bold  enough  to  bring  themselves  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  international  com- 
munity and  authorize  the  use  of  "all 


necessary  means"  to  drive  Saddam 
from  Kuwait.  In  fact  2  months  ago 
today,  there  was  a  real  question  about 
whether  the  Congress  had  the  guts  to 
do  anything  at  all! 

In  the  face  of  these  grim  realities, 
George  Bush  truly  persevered  and  de- 
serves opr  praise  and  thanks.  It  was  his 
efforts,  and  those  of  his  administra- 
tion, that  held  together  a  fragile  inter- 
national coalition  through  the  "New 
World  Order"  of  telephone  diplomacy. 
It  was  the  efforts  of  a  dedicated  admin- 
istration that  carefully  answered  the 
public's  concerns  and  pulled  together 
domestic  support  in  spite  of  the  very 
partisan  rancor  that  attempted  to  sab- 
otage their  efforts.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Dick 
Cheney  jind  Gen.  Colin  Powell  who  put 
some  of  the  best  commanders  in  the 
world  in  the  field,  gave  them  enough 
trust  and  support  to  run  an  effective 
campaign,  and  resisted  the  temptation 
to  micromanage  their  every  decision. 

Together  with  their  Commander  in 
Chief,  our  fighting  men  and  women 
won  a  great  victory  in  a  few  short 
weeks.  At  war's  end,  U.S.  Central  Com- 
mand under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf,  announced  that  al- 
lied forces  held  more  than  60,000  pris- 
oners of  war,  most  taken  within  the 
short  space  of  100  hours.  The  Iraqis 
held  les8  than  50.  During  the  aerial 
bombardment  and  subsequent  ground 
campaign,  the  coalition  forces  had  de- 
stroyed $,300  of  Saddam's  4,200  tanks- 
one  of  the  world's  largest  tank  armies. 
They  had  destroyed  2.100  other  armored 
vehicles  and  2.200  artillery  pieces.  Most 
importantly,  our  great  victory  was  ac- 
complislied  while  sustaining  losses  that 
would  be  considered  minimal  in  any 
conflict;  unheard  of  in  one  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

We  are  celebrating  a  great  victory. 
That  is  9s  it  should  be.  But  we  cannot 
put  this  conflict  completely  behind  us 
until  we  are  certain  we  have  had  a  full- 
accounting  for  all  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  thousands  of  Kuwaiti 
civilians  deported  to  Iraq.  More  than  a 
week  ago.  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion whose  effect  would  be  to  keep  eco- 
nomic sanctions  in  place  until  all  pris- 
oners of  war  are  returned  and  those 
missing  In  action  are  fully  accounted 
for. 

It  appears  that,  at  least  with  respect 
to  prisoners  of  war,  the  Iraqis  are  mak- 
ing genuine  progress  in  returning 
them.  But  thousands  of  innocent  Ku- 
waitis remain  in  Baghdad.  Lifting  eco- 
nomic sanctions  before  their  release, 
and  before  all  of  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion are  fully  accounted  for  seems  pre- 
mature. Today,  I  am  introducing  an 
updated  version  of  my  earlier  joint  res- 
olution. This  one  keeps  economic  sanc- 
tions in  place  until  all  prisoners  of  war 
are  returned,  until  all  those  missing  in 
action  aje  fully  accounted  for  includ- 
ing the  thousands  of  Kuwaitis  captured 
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by  the  Iraqis  and  deported  during  the 
occupation  of  Kuwait. 

I  conunend  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  for  a  job  well  done,  their 
staffs  and  the  brave  troops  that  did  the 
tough,  courageous  work  in  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  joint  resolution  to  ensure  we 
do  not  let  the  Government  of  Iraq  off 
the  hook,  and  I  thank  all  of  those  who 
have  already  done  so.» 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. Mr.  LIEBKRMAN,  Mr. 
METZENBAUM,       Ms.       MIKULSKI, 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Domenici,  and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 
S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  7,  1991, 
through  October  13,  1991,  as  "Mental 
niness  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  28  of  my  distin- 
gxiished  colleagues  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 7,  1991,  through  October  13,  1991, 
as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

Congress  has  for  the  past  8  years  des- 
ignated this  week  as  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week.  The  goal  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  educate  the  American  pub- 
lic about  the  stigma  surrounding  men- 
tal illness.  Two  groups  that  have  led 
the  efforts  to  educate  the  American 
public  have  been  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  and  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111. 

According  to  a  recent  report  pub- 
lished in  the  "Archives  of  General  Psy- 
chiatry," one  in  five  Americans  suffer 
from  a  psychiatric  problem.  A  closer 
examination  of  various  subgroups  re- 
veals that  15  to  25  percent  of  the  elder- 
ly suffer  from  slgrnlflcant  symptoms  of 
mental  illness,  approximately  12  mil- 
lion children  under  the  Sige  of  18  suffer 
from  serious  mental  disorders,  and  15 
percent  of  all  Americans  will  suffer  a 
major  depressive  disorder  during  their 
lifetime. 

Although  the  great  majority  of 
homeless  individuals  do  not  suffer  from 
psychiatric  problems,  almost  one  third 
of  homeless  individuals,  many  of  whom 
have  been  discharged  from  hospitals 
and  receive  inadequate  foUowup  serv- 
ices, suffer  from  psychiatric  disorders. 

The  prevalence  of  psychiatric  dis- 
orders has  a  massive  effect  upon  our 
society.  The  direct  treatment  costs  and 
indirect  costs  fi-om  lost  productivity 


associated  with  mental  illness  are  in 
the  billions  of  dollars.  Our  total  Fed- 
eral expenditure  on  research  into  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  mental  illness 
is  less  than  $400  million.  The  treatment 
and  prevention  of  mental  disorders  re- 
quire greater  research  in  this  area. 

On  a  per-patient  basis,  we  spend 
fewer  dollars  on  research  into  schizo- 
phrenia and  depression  than  we  do  on 
muscular  dystrophy  and  multiple  scle- 
rosis. That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
spend  less  in  these  areas,  but  rather 
that  we  must  allocate  greater  funds  in 
all  the  health  areas.  I  believe  we  can  do 
better. 

The  human  tragedies  associated  with 
mental  illness  are  revealed  each  day  in 
the  newspaper,  television,  or  films.  Yet 
we  do  not  really  grasp  the  severity  of 
the  problem  until  it  affects  someone 
close  to  us.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
stigma  attached  to  mental  illness  be- 
comes a  reality. 

This  resolution  attempts  to  educate 
our  citizens  and  to  eliminate  the 
myths  associated  with  mental  illness. 
People  struggling  with  mental  illness 
are  not  evil  persons  nor  are  they  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  possess  the  for- 
titude to  survive  in  society.  Public  ap- 
athy surrounding  the  seriousness  of 
mental  illness  must  be  overcome  if  we 
are  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  ef- 
fort by  cosponsoring  this  joint  resolu- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  expand- 
ing U.S.  support  for  the  Baltic  States; 
to    the    Committee    on    Foreign   Rela- 
tions. 

EXPANDED  Sin»P0RT  FOR  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  seeks  to  expand  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  Baltic  States. 

We  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  course  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  That  change,  brought  about 
by  the  refornos  introduced  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  created  a  political  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  Baltic  States  could 
translate  into  action  their  firmly  held 
aspirations  to  reassert  their  national 
independence.  Their  actions  have  re- 
sulted in  three  democratically  elected 
parliaments,  all  of  which  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  make  actual  the 
de  jure  independence  they  have  had 
since  1918  and  which  the  United  States 
has  never  ceased  to  recognize.  Further- 
more, plebiscites  have  recently  been 
held  in  all  three  States  which  dem- 
onstrate that  there  is  overwhelming 
popular  support  for  independence,  and 
not  just  among  ethnic  Baits.  The  So- 
viet response  to  these  aspirations  has 
included  an  economic  boycott  and 
armed  violence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  go  beyond  pious  words  of 
support  and  to  act  on  the  legitimate 


demand  for  independence  in  the  Bal- 
tics. This  resolution  calls  for  the  first 
steps  in  such  active  support.  The  reso- 
lution calls  for  the  United  States  to  do 
four  things:  To  establish  a  presence  in 
each  of  the  Baltic  States;  to  channel 
United  States  Government  and  private 
aid  directly  to  the  Baltics:  to  establish 
and  maintain  contact  with  the  Par- 
liaments of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia as  the  only  legitimate  legislative 
bodies  having  authority  on  Baltic  soil; 
and,  finally,  to  propose  and  to  seek 
support  for  observer  status  for  the  Bal- 
tics in  the  Conference  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
and  to  register  once  again  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  support  the  aspirations  of 
freedom  loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  Congressman  Hoyer.  chairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  has  intro- 
duced a  companion  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  for  the  taking 
of  predatory  or  scavenging  mammals 
and  birds  on  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  PREDATOR  ON  PREDATORS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
taking  of  scavenging  mammals  and 
birds  on  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  our  en- 
vironmental crisis  is  a  story  of  rela- 
tionships gone  wrong.  The  human  race 
has  presumed  a  superiority  over  other 
creatures  that  has  led  to  a  mindless 
wasting  of  entire  species — should  they 
come  in  the  way  of  progress,  as  we  de- 
fine the  term.  Over  and  over  again,  we 
demonstrate  our  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  species. 
We  fail  to  comprehend,  in  John  Muir's 
words,  that  "everything  in  the  uni- 
verse is  hitched  to  everything  else." 

To  understand  our  self-made  predica- 
ment we  have  no  further  to  look  than 
wildlife  management  in  our  country. 
Here,  our  desire  for  dominion  has  ex- 
ceeded nature's  bounds. 

When  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire Federal  policy  to  take  seriously 
the  relationship  between  predator  and 
prey  species,  the  issue  seemed  arcane 
to  many.  But  I  believe  this  bill  will  be 
taken  more  seriously  now.  For  we  are 
discovering,  however  painfully,  that 
this  is  more  than  a  mechanistic  world 
that  we  can  shape  to  our  own  ends.  We 
are  learning  that  costs  are  paid  when 
human  hands  tip  the  scales  of  ecologi- 
cal balance. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today— as  in  pre- 
vious Congresses — addresses  three  crit- 
ical issues  in  national  wildlife  manage- 
ment, especially  management  policies 
as  they  relate  to  predators  and  prey. 
One  is  the  need  to  establish,  within  the 
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broad  parameters  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment policies,  a  clear  imderstanding 
and  recognition  of  the  interdependency 
of  predator  and  prey;  a  second  is  the 
need  to  establish  a  national  policy  to 
protect  predator  or  scavenger  popu- 
lations— mammals  or  birds — on  public 
lands,  a  policy  that  reflects  a  thorough 
understanding  of  three  interdependent 
relationships;  and  a  third  is  the  need  to 
set  forth  a  series  of  clear,  statutory 
procedures  to  limit  the  taking  of  pred- 
ators on  public  lands.  These  procedures 
must  be  responsive  to  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  know  how  wildlife  man- 
agement policies  relevant  to  predators 
are  being  carried  out  on  lands  that  are 
owned  by  the  public  and  managed  in 
the  national  interest. 

Predators  and  scavengers  in  the  envi- 
ronment are  indispensable.  Every  eco- 
system has  predatory  forms  of  life.  Few 
animal  species,  except  larger  predators 
themselves,  are  completely  free  from 
predation. 

We  are  beginning,  through  studies  in 
ecology  and  evolutionary  biology,  to 
tmderstand  just  how  important  preda- 
tors are  in  the  ecosystem.  We  are 
learning  to  see  predators  not  just  as 
obstacles  to  the  flourishing  of  life,  but 
as  vital  components  in  the  chain  of  life 
that  includes  man.  In  fact,  in  this 
chain,  predators  have  a  niche  every  bit 
as  important  to  the  survival  of  the 
Earth's  species  as  any  other  part  of 
that  chain. 

Just  as  the  introduction  of  exotic 
species  can  adversely  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  an  ecosystem,  so  can  the  re- 
moval of  predators.  Predators  are 
known  to  be  vital  to  keeping  plant-eat- 
ing animal  populations  from 
overgrazing  and  consequently  disrupt- 
ing the  food  chain  within  an  eco- 
system. Without  predators,  prey  popu- 
lations tend  to  expand  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  an  ecosystem  to  sustain  that 
population.  Predator  populations 
themselves  are  kept  in  check  by  a  sys- 
tem of  natural  controls,  including  the 
size  of  the  prey  population. 

Predators,  too,  are  powerful  evolu- 
tionary forces  on  their  prey.  In  fact,  as 
naturalist  Stephen  Jay  Gould  points 
out,  natural  history  to  a  large  extent  is 
a  tale  of  different  adaptations  to  avoid 
predation. 

It's  not  unusual,  for  example,  to  see 
a  squirrel  dart  almost  purposefully  in 
front  of  a  car.  often  with  fatal  results 
for  the  animal.  In  its  moment  of  panic, 
the  squirrel  holds  its  bushy  tail  over 
Its  back  and  zigzags  wildly  on  the  road. 
Actually,  the  animal  is  responding  the 
same  way  it  does  when  fleeing  a  preda- 
tor, and  while  the  technique  is  faulty 
for  escaping  cars,  a  pursuing  hawk  is 
likely  to  either  miss  the  squirrel  en- 
tirely or  grasp  only  the  tail  fur  instead 
of  the  animal. 

The  mourning  dove  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest bird  species  in  North  America. 
The  dove  also  knows  the  value  of  dodg- 
ing when  attempting  an  escape,  and 


doves  play  tricks  with  their  tails,  too. 
The  mourning  dove  is  quite  drab  in  col- 
oration, except  that  each  tail  feather  is 
tipped  in  white.  As  the  bird  flees,  its 
out^read  tail  presents  a  vibrant  semi- 
circle of  white  spots — a  target,  in  ef- 
fect, to  catch  a  predators's  eye.  But  to 
grasp  a  dove's  tail  is  to  receive  a  loose 
bunch  of  feathers  instead  of  a  strug- 
gling dove. 

But  escape  is  not  the  only  way  spe- 
cies deal  with  predation.  Another  ploy 
is  the  phenomenon  of  predator  satia- 
tion, where  a  species  will  flourish  with 
such  speed  and  in  such  numbers  that 
the  predators"  ability  to  deplete  an  en- 
tire species  is  simply  overwhelmed. 
Such  species  expansions  occur  in  rel- 
atively short  bursts,  and  then  subside, 
and  the  theme  of  nature — balance — 
reigns  once  more. 

The  point  is,  if  predators  were  sud- 
denly taken  from  the  environment,  one 
very  powerful  factor  would  be  removed 
from  the  ecological  balance  which  nur- 
tures animal  and  plant  life  on  Earth. 
Animal  species  became  adapted  to  sur- 
vival through  all  kinds  of  environ- 
mental factors,  including  natural  popu- 
lations of  predators  which  themselves 
are  continually  refining  their  own  ad- 
aptations through  this  same  process  of 
evolution.  This  system  accounts  for 
what  we  see  and  revere  as  life  on 
Earth.  It  is  a  system  that  is  remark- 
ably effective,  and  with  which  we  tam- 
per at  our  peril. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  individual 
predators  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
environment.  They  can  be,  and  some- 
times they  must  be.  But  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  predator  species  carries 
with  it  the  long-range  threat  of  imped- 
ing the  survival-by-adaptation  of  sig- 
nificant animal  species.  By  implica- 
tion, we  impede  human  progress.  Ani- 
mal species,  of  which  man  is  one,  are 
interdependent. 

WDdlife  managers  often  attempt  to 
duplicate  the  quantitative  impact  of 
predation  through  establishing  hunting 
seasons  geared  to  remove  the  harvest- 
able  surplus  of  an  animal  population. 
However,  wildlife  managers  cannot  du- 
plicate the  qualitative  impact  of  preda- 
tion in  any  practical  sense.  For  exam- 
ple, a  tiger  may  attempt  30  kills  before 
finally  succeeding.  Likewise,  a  falcon 
may  pursue  two  dozen  quarry  before 
making  a  kill.  E^ch  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt means  the  adaptations  of  the 
prey  were  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive. 
Each  successful  kill  represents  a  prey 
individual  that  was  carrying  some  fatal 
disadvantage — physical  incapability, 
age,  injury,  disease,  or  some  unknown 
quality  which  might  be  generalized  as 
bad  luck.  Thus,  predators  exert  con- 
sistent pressures  on  the  prey  that  are 
beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  prey 
population.  Wildlife  professionals  are 
increasingly  sensitive  to  the  indispen- 
sable presence  of  natural  predator  pop- 
ulations. 


Mythology  about  predators  still  per- 
sists. Some  people  still  swear  that 
wolves,  cougars,  or  other  predators  are 
capable  of  obliterating,  for  example, 
the  deer  population  in  a  given  region  or 
State.  Such  assertions  are  simply  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  Predator-prey 
systems  have  persisted  throughout  the 
millenia,  and  both  predators  and  prey 
species  have  evolved  mechanisms 
which  tend  to  keep  the  whole  system 
operating  as  long  as  favorable  environ- 
mental conditions  persist. 

Fluctuations  in  prey  populations  can 
actually  be  reduced  by  the  presence  of 
predators.  As  a  case  in  point,  the 
moose  population  on  Isle  Royale  Na- 
tional Park,  an  island  ecosystem  in 
Lake  Superior,  persisted,  unevenly,  for 
many  years  in  the  absence  of  wolves. 
The  population  was  observed  to  rise 
steeply  for  a  time  and  then  crash 
abruptly  when  available  browse  was  ex- 
hausted. This  cycle  was  observed  at 
least  twice  in  the  early  20th  century. 
Wolves  eventually  colonized  the  island 
by  creasing  the  winter  ice.  What  re- 
searchers later  observed  was  that  both 
predator  and  prey  populations  steadied 
themselves  through  their  interactions: 
The  moose  population  neither  rose  as 
high  nor  fell  as  low  in  the  presense  of 
the  wolves,  and  the  wolf  population  it- 
self held  relatively  steady  year  after 
year. 

For  the  wolf,  ijack  structure  is  the 
key  to  balance  between  predator  and 
environment.  If  prey  species  decline, 
the  wolf  pack  feels  the  stress  of  limited 
food  supplies.  Stress  is  reflected  in  in- 
creased friction  between  pack  mem- 
bers. Eventually,  some  pack  members 
may  be  ejected  from  the  pack  to  face 
uncertain  survival  odds  on  their  own. 
Even  in  the  best  of  conditions,  the  so- 
cial order  of  the  pack  permits  only  the 
dominant  male  and  dominant  female  to 
mate;  each  pack  produces  only  one  lit- 
ter of  pups  in  a  season.  In  times  of 
stress,  however,  the  pups  are  the  first 
to  die,  thus  maximizing  the  chances  for 
survival  of  the  adult  pack  unit  upon 
which  the  wolves  depend  so  heavily. 
The  pack  structure  is  best  interpreted 
as  an  adaptation  which  enables  the 
wolf  to  take  prey  larger  and  stronger 
than  a  single  wolf,  which  maximizes 
the  survivability  of  each  pack  member, 
and  which  keeps  the  wolf  from  out-eat- 
ing the  available  prey. 

Many  other  predators  and  scavengers 
show  adaptations  as  sophisticated  as 
those  of  the  wolf.  There  are  predators 
capable  of  exploiting  almost  every 
form  of  life.  Ospreys  dive  after  fish; 
black-footed  ferrets— now  critically  en- 
dangered—prey on  burrowing  prairie 
dogs  beneath  the  Elarth;  the  pine  mar- 
tin races  after  squirrels  in  the  trees.  In 
every  case,  the  predator  is  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  ecosystem,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand and  protect  this  natural  order. 
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The  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  predators  must  be 
viewed  in  this  context. 

The  Federal  Government  is  charged 
with  stewardship  over  our  450  million 
acre  public  domain  heritage.  The  land 
is  held  in  trust  for  all  Americans,  and 
is  properly  administered  under  mul- 
tiple-use guidelines. 

The  traditional  framework  for  wild- 
life management  Involving  resident 
species,  or  most  wildlife  other  than  mi- 
gratory birds,  involves  State  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  operating  under  coop- 
erative agreements  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Eagles  and  other 
raptors,  wild  horses  and  burros,  and 
marine  mammals  are  administered 
under  Federal  law  on  both  State  and 
Federal  land. 

The  State-Federal  cooperative  agree- 
ments have  created  an  acceptable  and 
proper  basis  for  wildlife  management 
activities.  The  States  have  done  a  good 
job  of  organizing  their  wildlife  depart- 
ments and  administering  wildlife  res- 
toration projects,  hunting  seasons,  and 
research  programs. 

Where  public  lands  are  involved,  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  respect  and  uphold  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Public  land  managers  and 
wildlife  managers  operating  on  public 
land  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fun- 
damental tenet.  Further,  decisions  in- 
volving major  public  land  programs 
must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  im- 
pact of  public  values.  Such  an  evalua- 
tion must  involve  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  public. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  provides 
an  adequate  system  for  review  and  de- 
cision on  national  predator  policies  and 
action.  I  believe  it  will  provide  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  Federal  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  predators,  and  that 
such  an  examination  will  help  us  avoid 
costly,  nonproductive  management 
mistakes — mistakes  that  derive 
susbstantially  from  a  continuing  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  the  essential  rela- 
tionship between  predator  and  prey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  90 

Whereas  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  vests  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Govemnient  to  "make  all  needful  Rules 
and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  Property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,"  and 

Whereas  predators  and  scavengers  are  In- 
dispensable to  the  health  and  stability  of 
natural  ecosystems  and  to  prey  species  in 
particular,  and 

Whereas  the  extermination  of  predators 
has  resulted  in  dramatic  instability  of  prey 
populations  and  attendant  habitat  deteriora- 
tion, and 

Whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that 
nonhuman  predatlon  alone  is  a  cause  of  ex- 
tinction of  ix-ey,  and 


Whereas  organisms  tend  to  be  closely 
adapted  to  their  environment  by  evolution, 
whereby  their  survival  ability  is  greatest, 
and 

Whereas  evolution  occurs  in  response  to 
changing-  environmental  parameters,  includ- 
ing the  living  and  nonliving  components  of 
the  ecosystem,  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
interdependent  relationship  between  preda- 
tor and  prey  is  essential  to  sound  wildlife 
and  land  use  planning  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  furthermore. 

Whereas  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora,  as  ratiiled  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  stipulates  that  native  species  of 
wildlife  should  be  maintained  throughout 
their  range  at  a  level  consistent  with  their 
role  in  the  ecosystems  in  which  they  occur: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  all  taking  of  preda- 
tors or  scavengers  naturally  occurring  on 
public  lands  for  all  or  part  of  their  life  cycles 
is  hereby  prohibited  unless  such  taking  is  ap- 
proved according  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 3  or  4  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
following  definitions  apply: 

"Predators"  include  individuals  of  any  spe- 
cies of  bird  or  mammal  that  regularly  ca{>- 
ture  or  consume  other  vertebrate  species. 

"Wildlife"  includes  all  species  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  (persisting  for  all  or  part  of 
their  life  cycles  on  ecosystems  of  the  United 
States,  Its  coastal  waters,  or  adjacent  is- 
lands) which  are  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"Public  lands"  means  any  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  of  America  on  which 
regulations  regarding  taking  of  wildlife  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  are  or  may  become  less  re- 
strictive than  those  herein  provided. 

"Species"  includes  any  species  of  wildlife 
covered  by  this  Act  and  any  other  group  of 
wildlife  covered  by  this  Act  of  the  same  spe- 
cies or  smaller  taxa  in  common  special  ar- 
rangement that  intebreed  when  mature. 

"Person"  means  an  individual,  corpora- 
tion, iMirtnership,  trust,  association,  or  any 
other  private  entity,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent,  department  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  for- 
eign government. 

"Take"  means  to  harass,  harm,  pursue, 
hunt,  shoot,  wound,  kill,  trap,  capture,  or 
collect,  or  attempt  to  engage  in  any  such 
conduct,  for  any  purpose,  any  wolf,  predator, 
or  other  form  of  wildlife  covered  by  this  Act. 
excluding  taking  for  subsistence  purposes. 

"Scavengers"  Include  individuals  of  any 
species  of  bird  or  mammal  that  naturally 
feed  upon  the  remains  of  dead  vertebrate  spe- 
cies. 

An  "ecosystem"  Is  the  basic  ecological 
unit  Including  the  living  organisms,  the 
nonliving  environment,  and  the  Interactions 
between  individual  organisms,  between  spe- 
cies, and  between  organisms  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

A  "secretary"  is  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  having  land  management  responsibil- 
ities, including  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  others. 

Sec.  3.  Proposed  actions  by  any  person  In- 
volving the  taking  of  predators  or  scavengers 
naturally  occurring  on  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  may  be  carried  out  (unless 
prohibited  by  other  statute  or  regulation) 


even  though  the  taking  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  have  significant  Impacts  on  the 
specific  wildlife  covered  by  this  Act,  other 
species  of  wildlife  covered  by  this  Act,  or  the 
ecosystems  of  which  the  wildlife  is  a  p«rt.  if 
proimsals  for  such  actions — 

(a)  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  having 
primary  jurisdiction  over  the  public  land  on 
which  the  taking  will  occur  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  jHlor  to  the  date  such 
taking  is  to  commence;  and 

(b)  are  described  by  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  allowing  at  least  sixty  days  for 
public  comment;  and 

(c)  will,  if  carried  out,  maintain  that  spe- 
cies at  a  level  consistent  with  its  role  in  the 
ecosystem  in  which  taking  is  to  occur,  pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  the  Indispensable 
relationship  between  predator  and  prey  spe- 
cies and  the  ecosystem,  and  be  in  overall 
public  Interest;  and 

(d)  are  approved  In  writing  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consideration  of  public  comment 
and  consultation  with  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  with  the 
Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  before  any  taking  is  carried  out. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  shall.  In  consultation 
with  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions.  Including  enforce- 
ment, of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  all  mam- 
mals or  birds  shot  or  captured  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  of  any  regu- 
lation issued  hereunder,  and  all  guns,  air- 
craft, and  other  equipment  used  to  aid  in  the 
shooting,  attempting  to  shoot,  capturing,  or 
harassing  of  any  mammal  or  bird  In  viola- 
tion of  this  section  or  of  any  regulation  is- 
sued hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  or  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  who  has  issued  a  lease,  license,  per- 
mit, or  other  agreement  to  any  person  who  is 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  hereunder  may  imme- 
diately cancel  each  such  lease,  license,  per- 
mit, or  other  agreement.  The  United  States 
shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any 
compensation,  reimbursement,  or  damages 
in  connection  with  the  cancellation  of  any 
lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  agreement 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  oonstraed 
in  any  way  to  amend  or  otherwise  alter  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972,  or  the  Rndangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SECnON-BY-SBCnON  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  1.  PREAMBLE 

Section  1  of  the  bill  states  the  intent  of  the 
resolution  Is  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  taking  of  predatory  or  scavenging 
mammals  and  birds  on  public  lands;  set  forth 
findings;  and  prohibits  the  taking  of  preda- 
tors or  scavengers  unless  pursuant  to  speci- 
fied requirements. 

SECTION  2.  DEFINrnONS 

Section  2  of  the  bill  defines  the  terms  used 
In  the  Act,  Including  Predators,  Scavengers, 
and  Take. 

SECTION  3.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PERMISSIBLE 
TAKINGS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  sets  forth  procedures 
under  which  the  taking  of  predators  or  scav- 
engers may  be  carried  out. 
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SECTION  4.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  REGULATORS 

Section  4  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
appropriate  Department  to  promulgrate  regru- 
lations  and  enforce  requirements.  Sets  forth 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  S.  RELATION  OF  THE  ACT  TO  EXISTING 
LAW 

Section  5  of  the  Act  is  specified  not  to 
amend  or  alter  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972.  or  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973.  as  amended. 

SECTION  6.  AUTHORIZATION 

Section  6  provides  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Decon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
50,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  estab- 
lish the  appropriate  procedures  for  as- 
sessing whether  or  not  regulation  may 
result  in  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty, so  as  to  avoid  such  where  pos- 
sible. 

S.  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  83,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude 
trom  gross  income  payments  made  by 
public  utilities  to  customers  to  sub- 
sidize the  cost  of  energy  and  water  con- 
servation services  and  measures. 

S.  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  90,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  meet 
the  growing  challenge  of  America's  in- 
frastructure needs. 

8.  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  127,  a  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
comiwnsation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans;  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veter- 
ans' compensation,  health-care,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  insurance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeCONCINI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  3104  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  veterans 
who  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity and  who  are  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  receive  compensation, 
without  reduction,  concurrently  with 
retired  pay  reduced  on  the  basis  of  the 
degree  of  the  disability  rating  of  such 
veteran. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  receive  compensation,  with- 
out reduction,  concurrently  with  re- 
tired pay  reduced  on  the  basis  of  the 
degree  of  the  disability  rating  of  such  a 
veteran.  Inadvertently,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeCokcini]  was  not  listed  as  an  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  this  legislation.  Senator 
DeCokcini  has  supported  this  measure 
since  its  original  introduction  by  the 
late  Senator  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's name  now  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  S.  190. 

S.  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  W.^rner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  coverage  under 
servioemen's  group  life  insurance;  and 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  'Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  pay  a  death  gratuity  to  certain 
survivors  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  died  after  August  1.  1990, 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  such  in- 
crease. 

S.  240 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  240.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
bankruptcy  transportation  plans.  ■ 

S.  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
250.  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  341,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Oorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  360,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  business  development  as- 
sistance to  military  reservists'  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  413,  a  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
constniction  in  Liberia. 
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8.  420 

At  the 'request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DrxoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
420,  a  bill  to  increase  to  $50,000  the 
maximum  grant  amount  awarded  pur- 
suant to  section  601  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

S.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax-ex- 
empt organizations  to  establish  cash 
and  deferred  pension  arrangements  for 
their  employees. 

S.  487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr,  Burdick]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  487,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  bone  mass 
measurements  for  certain  individuals 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  and  co- 
ordinate resesirch  programs  for 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  S.  564 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Idalo  [Mr.  Craig]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  564,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  undertake  the 
development  and  testing  of  systems  de- 
signed to  defend  the  United  States  and 
its  armed  forces  from  ballistic  missiles. 

S.  565 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exom]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  565,  a  Dill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  and 
to  provide  for  the  production  of  bronze 
duplicateB  of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the 
public. 

S.  581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  581,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  lj86  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  targeted  jobs  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
KassebaUm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  583,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  the  re- 
capture of  certain  losses  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


fUiU 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 6,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  1992  as  the  "Year  of  the  Wet- 
lands." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  1991  as  the 
"Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to  recog- 
nize the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Seymour]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85, 
a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  appoint  Gen. 
Colin  L.  Powell  and  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res. 
86,  a  joint  resolution  designating  April 
21  through  April  27,  1991  and  April  19 
through  April  25,  1992  as  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  71,  a 
resolution  to  encourage  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  confer  with  the 
sovereign  state  of  Kuwait,  countries  of 
the  Coalition  or  the  United  Nations  to 
establish  an  International  Criminal 
Court  or  an  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal to  try  and  punish  all  individuals, 
including  President  Saddam  Hussein, 
involved  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes, 
and  crimes  against  humanity  ais  de- 
fined under  international  law. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  27  proposed 
to  S.  419,  an  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  depositors  and 
others  by  the  least  expensive  means. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 1&-URGING  ARAB  STATES 
TO  RECOGNIZE  AND  END  THE 
STATE  OF  BELLIGERENCE  WITH 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  MACK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robb, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  16 

Whereas  the  state  of  Israel  declared  its 
independence  on  May  14,  1948; 

Whereas  the  armies  of  six  Arab  nations. 
Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Leb- 
anon, and  Iraq,  invaded  Israel  immediately 
after  its  declaration  of  independence  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion; 

Whereas  Israel  has  fought  additional  wars 
against  several  Arab  nations  which  have  con- 
tinued to  seek  its  elimination  and  destruc- 
tion; 

Whereas  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions  242  and  338  have  addressed  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  calling  for  a  just,  last- 
ing, and  durable  peace  for  all  states  in  the 
area; 

Whereas  Israel  and  Egypt  entered  into  di- 
rect negotiations  culminating  in  a  peace 
treaty  signed  on  March  26,  1979; 

Whereas  all  other  Arab  states  continue  to 
maintain  a  state  of  belligerency  with  Israel, 
refusing  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist; 

Whereas  Israel  suffered  some  39  SCUD  mis- 
sile attacks  fired  by  Iraq  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  War; 

Whereas  the  United  States  was  allied  with 
numerous  Arab  states  in  the  diplomatic  and 
military  effort  to  eject  Iraq  from  Kuwait; 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  state  of  bellig- 
erency between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel 
threaten  all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senote  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  all  Arab  nations  which  have  refused  to 
recognize  Israel  and  have  maintained  a  state 
of  belligerency  with  the  state  of  Israel 
should  recognize  Israel,  end  the  economic 
boycott  against  Israel,  end  the  state  of  bel- 
ligerency with  Israel,  and  enter  into  direct 
negotiations  with  Israel  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  peace  treaties  and  establishing 
full  diplomatic  relations;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  should  use  all  avail- 
able means  to  influence  and  encourage  the 
Arab  states  which  were  allied  with  the  Unit^ 
ed  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  achieve 
the  objectives  under  paragraph  (1). 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
2,  1990,  Iraq  shocked  the  world  by  oblit- 
erating by  force  the  sovereign  state  of 
Kuwait,  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  Arab  League.  Saddam 
Hussein  swiftly  annexed  Kuwait  and 
declared  it  to  be  the  19th  province  of 
Iraq.  Suddenly  the  world  was  provided 
with  a  graphic  lesson  of  what  it  means 
when  one  nation  does  not  recognize  an- 
other and  seeks  to  end  its  very  exist- 
ence. 

Even  as  Kuwait's  sovereignty  and 
independence  is  restored,  there  is  one 
nation  in  the  Middle  East  that  remains 
in  the  precarious  state  of  nonrecogni- 
tion  that  Kuwait  was  in — the  State  of 
Israel.  Israel's  existence  has  not  been 


recogrnized  by  any  Arab  nation,  except 
Egypt,  since  her  founding  in  IMS. 

Israel  is  the  Kuwait  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict.  If  you  buy  a  map  in 
Syria,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  or  many 
other  Arab  countries.  Israel  won't  even 
be  on  it.  For  the  Arab  nations  that  re- 
main at  war  with  Israel,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  borders— like  most  con- 
flicts between  nations — but  of  exist- 
ence. 

All  Israel  has  ever  asked  since  declar- 
ing her  independence  in  1948  is  to  exist 
in  peace.  But  in  1948.  1956,  1967.  and  1973 
Israel  was  forced  to  fight  multiple  Arab 
armies  to  prevent  her  elimination  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  Only  Israel's  valiant 
army  prevented  her  ftom  succumbing 
to  the  horrible  fate  that  befell  Kuwait. 

Only  good  fortune  and  American  Pa- 
triot missiles  prevented  many  more  Is- 
raeli civilians  from  dying  in  the  39 
Scud  missile  attacks  by  Iraq  against 
Israeli  cities  during  this  war. 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  in  fact  a 
misnomer.  There  is  an  Arab  war  to 
eliminate  Israel,  as  Kuwait  was  almost 
eliminated.  And  there  is  an  Israeli  re- 
sistance to  being  eliminated.  So  long 
as  Israel  is  not  recognized  by  the  Arab 
world — except  Egypt— Israel  cannot  re- 
solve the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  short  of 
ceasing  to  exist. 

It  is  the  Arab  world  that  has  the  abil- 
ity and  the  duty  to  unilaterally  end 
the  conflict  with  Israel  by  recognizing 
and  ending  the  state  of  belligerency 
with  Israel.  Once  the  state  of  war  is 
ended,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  be- 
comes a  conventional  border  conflict. 
As  the  Camp  David  accords  dem- 
onstrated, Israel  can  be  very  flexible  in 
resolving  a  border  conflict,  once  her 
existence  is  accepted  cmd  recognized. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Arab  States  ending 
their  war  against  Israel's  existence 
would  be  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  Isra- 
el's ability  to  increase  the  self-rule  and 
sovereignty  of  Palestinians  on  the 
West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  threat  by  Arab  States 
against  Israel.  Clearly.  Israel  cannot 
afford  to  create  a  Palestinian  state  if 
that  state  is  allied  with  an  Arab  world 
that  is  at  war  with  Israel.  That  would 
be  like  making  peace  with  the  hand  of 
an  attacker  whose  whole  body  was  still 
rushing  at  you. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
Congress  has  never  gone  on  record  urg- 
ing that  the  Arab  States  at  war  with 
Israel  end  that  state  of  war  and  the 
economic  boycott  associated  with  it. 

Today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Robb,  D'Amato,  and  Lautenberg 
in  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  urging 
Arab  States  to  recognize,  end  the  state 
of  belligerency,  negotiate  peace  trea- 
ties, and  open  diplomatic  relations 
with,  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  the  sight  of  Israeli 
families  in  gas  masks  huddling  in  their 
sealed  rooms  while  Scud  missiles  fell 
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on  their  cities  horrified  every  Amer- 
ican. It  is  time  that  the  United  States 
Congress  send  the  strongest  message 
possible  to  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world 
to  join  Egypt  In  making  peace  with  Is- 
rael. At  no  time  has  American  influ- 
ence in  the  region  been  greater.  Now  is 
the  time  to  say  to  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  even  Jordan  that  item  No. 
1  on  the  agenda  with  the  United  States 
is  for  them  to  end  the  war. of  destruc- 
tion against  Israel.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  join  in  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  on  the  Arab  nations 
to  end  their  state  of  war  with  Israel, 
enter  into  direct  negotiations,  and  con- 
clude peace  treaties  with  Israel. 

In  his  address  to  the  Congress  last 
night.  President  Bush  talked  about 
closing  the  gap  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  He  talked  about  establish- 
ing a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  I  fully  agree  with  his  quest.  A  con- 
structive first  step  however  toward 
achieving  that  peace  would  be  for  our 
Arab  coalition  partners— like  Saudi 
Arabia.  Syria,  and  Kuwait— to  enter  di- 
rect negotiations  with  Israel,  recognize 
Israel's  right  to  exist,  and  to  start  the 
peace  process  with  that  country. 

Secretary  Baker  is  departing  for  the 
Middle  East  today  on  an  important 
mission.  He  will  be  visiting  countries 
that  owe  a  tremendous  amount  of  grat- 
itude to  the  United  States  for  leading 
the  effort  to  diminish  the  threat  that 
Saddam  Hussein  posed  for  the  entire 
region.  As  he  visits  our  Arab  coalition 
partners.  Secretary  Baker  will  have  a 
historic  opportunity  to  encourage 
them  to  talk  directly  to  Israel  and 
work  toward  establishing  peace  with 
Israel.  He  should  not  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  the  gulf  war  has 
taught  the  world  a  valuable  lesson 
about  the  Middle  East.  Its  a  complex 
region.  The  Palestinian  issue  is  just 
one  of  many  that  call  for  a  solution. 
There  are  conflicts  among  Arab  States. 
There  are  conflicts  involving  the 
Sunnis.  and  the  Shiites,  and  the  Kurds, 
and  Christians.  It's  not  simple.  Achiev- 
ing peace  will  not  be  easy. 

But  It  will  be  impossible  if  Arab 
countries  refuse  to  recognize  that  Isra- 
el's there  to  stay  and  it's  time  to  ac- 
commodate that  reality.  If  they  refuse 
to  set  aside  their  belligerency,  peace 
will  never  be  obtained.  The  Arab  States 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  change  that. 
They  must  agree  to  peace  with  Israel. 

The  war  to  get  Saddam  Hussein  out 
of  Iraq  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  to 
the  Arab  world  that  Israel  is  not  a 
threat  to  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  Israel  Is  not  a  hostile  aggressor. 
That  Israel  can  be  trusted  and  is  to- 
tally committed  to  comply  with  any 
agreements  she  makes. 

In  his  upcoming  meetings.  Secretary 
Baker  must  Impress  upon  our  Arab  co- 
alition partners  the  critical  need  to 
make  peace  with  Israel.  He  must  make 
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them  understand  that  there  can  be  no 
regional  peace  unless  Israel  is  included 
in  any  understandings. 

Israel  was  a  strong,  silent  coalition 
partner  in  the  war  to  get  Saddam  Hus- 
sein out  of  Kuwait.  In  the  face  of  39 
Scud  missile  attacks  fired  by  Saddam 
Hussejn.  Israel  demonstrated  remark- 
able restraint.  Israel  demonstrated 
that  ahe  is  a  friend  who  can  always  be 
counted  upon. 

The  Arab  countries  in  the  Middle 
East  must  begin  to  recognize  this  too. 
Now  iB  the  time  for  them  to  recognize 
Israel's  existence  and  to  end  their  state 
of  war  with  Israel.  They  should  follow 
the  path  paved  by  Egypt  which  has 
worked  well  for  both  countries  and 
conclude  peace  agreements  with  Israel 
which  will  also  work  for  themselves. 

I  hope  this  Senate  resolution  and 
Secretary  Baker's  visit  will  help  move 
them  Jn  that  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  75— COM- 
MENDING AND  THANKING 
FORMER  PRIME  MINISTER 
THATCHER 

Mr.  xMITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Simpson)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  75 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expresses  its  deep  admiration  for  the 
remarkable  leadership  that  former  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  has  pro- 
vided to  her  nation  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  world;  and  that  the  Senate  reaf- 
firms the  appreciation  of  all  Americans  for 
the  friendship  she  and  her  nation  have  shown 
to  the  United  States  during  her  years  of 
leadership  of  the  British  Government. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  76— REL- 
ATIVE TO  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY  TRIBUNAL  TO  TRY 
WAR  CRIMES 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PACKWtx)D)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk: 

S.  Res.  76 

Whereas  the  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal at  Nuremberg  held  the  initiation  of  a  war 
of  aggression  to  be  "not  only  an  inter- 
national crime  (but  also)  the  supreme  inter- 
national crime  differing  only  from  other  war 
crimes  in  that  it  contains  within  itself  the 
accumulated  evil  of  the  whole"; 

Whereas  on  August  2,  1990,  and  without 
provocation.  Iraq  initiated  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  sovereign  state  of  Kuwait: 

Whereas  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
imposed  on  its  members  the  obligations  to 
"refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state"  and  to  "settle  their  international 
dispute*  by  peaceful  means"; 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  the  Government  of 
Iraq,  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  did  violate  this  provision  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter: 


Whereas  The  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time 
of  War  (the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention)  Im- 
poses certain  obligations  upon  a  belligerent 
state,  occupying  another  country  by  force  of 
arms,  in  order  to  protect  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  occupied  territory  from  some  of 
the  ravages  of  the  conflict; 

Whereas  the  public  testimony  of  victims 
and  witnesses  has  indicated  that  Iraqi  offi- 
cials violated  article  27  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  by  their  inhumane  treatment 
and  acts  of  violence  against  the  Kuwaiti  ci- 
vilian population,  including  women; 

Whereas  the  public  testimony  of  victims 
and  witnesses  has  indicated  that  Iraqi  offi- 
cials violated  articles  31  and  32  of  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  by  subjecting  Kuwaiti  ci- 
vilians to  physical  coercion,  suffering,  and 
exterminaliion  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion; 

Whereas  article  146  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  states  that  persons  committing 
"grave  breaches"  are  to  be  apprehended  and 
subjected  tc  trial; 

Whereas  "grave  breaches"  are  defined  to 
include:  "willful  killing,  torture,  or  inhuman 
treatment  •  *  *.  willfully  causing  great  suf- 
fering or  serious  injury  to  body  or  health, 
taking  of  hostages  and  extensive  destruction 
and  approijriation  of  property,  not  justified 
by  military  necessity": 

Whereas  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  are  parties 
to  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention: 

Whereas  on  several  occasions  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  found  Iraq's 
treatment  of  Kuwaiti  civilians  violative  of 
international  law; 

Whereas  Jn  resolution  665,  adopted  on  Au- 
gust 25,  19B0,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  deplored  "the  loss  of  innocent  life 
stemming  from  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait"; 

Whereas  Jn  resolution  670,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1990,  it  condemned  further  "the  treat- 
ment by  Iraqi  forces  of  Kuwaiti  nationals 
and  reaffirttied  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention apBlied  to  Kuwait"; 

Whereas  Jn  resolution  674,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  demanded  that  Iraq 
cease  mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti 
nationals  in  violation  of  the  Convention  and 
reminded  Iraq  that  it  would  be  liable  for  any 
damage  or  Injury  suffered  by  Kuwaiti  nation- 
als due  to  Iraq's  invasion  and  illegal  occupa- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treetment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (the 
Third  Geneva  or  POW  Convention)  sets  forth 
standards  fbr  the  treatment  of  civilians  and 
incapacitated  combatants  during  times  of 
hostilities: 

Whereas  Iraq  is  a  party  to  the  POW  Con- 
vention; 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  and  testimony 
that  Iraq  violated  articles  of  the  POW  Con- 
vention by  its  physicial  and  psychological 
abuse  of  military  and  civilian  POWs  includ- 
ing members  of  the  international  press; 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  and  testimony 
that  Iraq  violated  articles  of  the  POW  Con- 
vention by  placing  POWs  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, failing  to  shelter  POWs  against  air 
bombardment  and  denying  POWs  contact 
with  the  outside  world; 

Whereas  to  resolution  667,  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1990,  the  Security  Council  ex- 
pressed "outrage"  at  Iraq's  abduction  of  sev- 
eral persons  from  diplomatic  premises  in  vio- 
lation of  tie  Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplo- 
matic and  Oonsular  Relations: 

Whereas  in  violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention,  Iraq  did  fire  missiles  on  Israel 
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with  the  intent  of  making  It  a  party  to  war 
with  the  intent  of  killing  or  injuring  inno- 
cent civilians; 

Whereas  Iraq  has  inflicted  grave  risk  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  innocent  civil- 
ians in  the  region  by  its  willful  setting  on 
fire  of  Kuwaiti  oil  wells  and  its  willful  spill- 
ing of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  in 
the  mass  pollution  of  air  and  water; 

Whereas  for  all  of  the  above  incidents,  it  is 
not  a  defense  that  an  individual  in  commit- 
ting such  heinous  acts  acted  under  orders  of 
higher  government  officials  (International 
Military  Tribunal  (Nuremberg)  Judgment 
and  Sentences,  41  A.J.I.L.  172  (1946))  ("That  a 
soldier  was  ordered  to  kill  or  torture  in  vio- 
lation of  International  law  of  war  has  never 
been  recognized  as  defense  to  such  acts  of 
brutality."); 

Whereas  the  Nuremberg  tribunal  provision 
which  held  that  "crimes  against  inter- 
national law  are  committed  by  men.  not  by 
abstract  entities,  and  only  by  punishing  indi- 
viduals who  commit  such  crimes  can  the  pro- 
visions of  international  law  be  enforced"  is 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1946:  and 

Whereas  a  failure  to  try  and  punish  leaders 
and  other  persons  for  crimes  against  inter- 
national law  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  negatively  impacts  the  value  of  de- 
terrence to  future  illegal  acts:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  confer  with  Ku- 
wait, other  member  nations  of  the  coalition 
or  the  United  Nations  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  or  an  International 
Military  Tribunal  to  try  and  punish  all  indi- 
viduals involved  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  the  above  referenced  crimes,  including 
Saddam  Hussein. 
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GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  29 

Mr.  GARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  419,  supra,  as  follows: 
Delete  section  5,  Incidental  Powers,  and  in- 
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RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO.  28 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  419)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  to  enable  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  ex- 
pensive means,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  Section: 

SEC.    .   CLARIFICATION   OF   REVIEW  OF   PRIOR 
CASES. 

Section  21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  Section  501(b)(ll)  the  following  language: 

"The  Corporation,  in  modifying, 
renegotiating,  or  restructuring  the  insolvent 
institution  cases  resolved  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  be- 
tween January  1,  1988,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  shall 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  section 
519(a)  of  Public  Law  101-507,  and  shall,  con- 
sistent with  achieving  the  greatest  overall 
financial  savings  to  the  federal  government, 
pursue  all  legal  means  by  which  the  Corpora- 
tion can  reduce  both  the  direct  outlays  and 
the  tax  benefits  associated  with  such  cases. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  restructuring 
to  eliminate  tax  free  interest  payments  and 
renegotiating  to  capture  a  larger  portion  of 
the  tax  benefits  for  the  Corporation." 


sert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"SEC.  5.  INCIDENTAL  POWERS. 

"(a)  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.— 
Section  21A(b)(10)(N)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(10)(N)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion may  indemnify  the  directors,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  on  such 
terms  as  the  Corporation  deems  proper 
against  any  liability  under  any  civil  suit 
pursuant  to  any  statute  or  pursuant  to  com- 
mon law  with  respect  to  any  claim  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  any  act  or  omission 
by  such  person  within  the  scope  of  such  p>er- 
son's  employment  in  connection  with  any 
transaction  entered  into  involving  the  dis- 
position of  assets  (or  any  interests  in  any  as- 
sets or  any  obligations  backed  by  any  assets) 
by  the  Corporation.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  'officers'  and  'employees'  in- 
clude officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  of  other 
agencies  who  perform  services  for  the  Cor- 
poration on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  acting  as  exclusive 
manager.  The  indemnification  authorized  by 
this  provision  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not 
in  lieu  of  any  immunities  or  other  protec- 
tions that  may  be  available  to  such  person 
under  applicable  law.  and  this  provision  does 
not  affect  any  such  immunities  or  other  pro- 
tections." 

"(b)  Oversight  Board.— Section 

21A(a)(5)(J)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(a)(5)(J))  shall  be  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "The 
Oversight  Board,  from  funds  made  available 
to  it  by  the  Corporation,  may  indemnify  the 
members,  officers  and  employees  of  the  Over- 
sight Board  on  such  terms  as  the  Oversight 
Board  deems  proper  against  any  liability 
under  any  civil  suit  pursuant  to  any  statute 
or  pursuant  to  common  law  with  resjiect  to 
any  claim  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
any  act  or  omission  by  such  person  within 
the  scope  of  such  person's  employment  in 
connection  with  any  transaction  entered 
into  involving  the  disposition  of  assets  (or 
any  interests  in  any  assets  or  any  obliga- 
tions backed  by  any  assets)  by  the  Corjjora- 
tion.  The  indemnification  authorized  by  this 
provision  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  any  immunities  or  other  protections 
that  may  be  available  to  such  person  under 
applicable  law,  and  this  provision  does  not 
affect  any  such  immunities  or  other  protec- 
tions.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NL-mrriON,  AND 
FORESTRY  AND  THE  SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  ANTI- 
TRUST, MONOPOLIES,  AND  BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  joint  hearing  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Monopo- 
lies and  Business  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  hearing 
concerns  the  pricing  and  promotion  of 
infant  formula,  including  issues  related 
to  procurement  of  infant  formula  for 
the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
[WIC]  Program.  The  hearing  is  sched- 


uled for  March  14, 
SD-226. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ed  Barron  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035,  or  Kelly  Signs 
of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  staff  at 
224^701. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTTTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMnTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  2  p.m. 
March  7,  1991,  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  210,  the  Comprehensive  Uranium  Act 
of  1991,  to  establish  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  to  run  the 
Federal  Uranium  Enrichment  Enter- 
prise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  7, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  fiscal  year  1992  proposed 
budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  7,  trom  2  p.m.-2:35 
p.m.  to  hold  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRORISM,  NABCXmCS,  AND 
INTERNA"nONAL  OPERATTCWS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Terrorism,  Narcotics,  and  Inter- 
national Operations  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  7,  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  1993  and  Persian  Gulf  Conflict 
Emergency  Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  EDUCA-nON,  ARTS,  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  7,  1991,  at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hearing 
on  "National  Testing." 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  March  7,  1991,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  on  the  subject:  The  purchase 
and  use  of  counterfeit  and  substandard 
parts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrEE  on  armed  services 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  on  Thursday,  March  7. 
1991,  at  2  p.m.  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  James  A.  Courter,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission;  Howard  H. 
(Bo)  Callaway  and  Dr.  James  C.  Smith 
n  to  be  members  of  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMirTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
in  open  session  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  7,  1991. 
at  9  a.m.  to  receive  testimony  on 
NATO  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  .\ND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  7. 
1991  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  GAO's  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's flnancial  modernization  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  9:30 
a.m.  March  7,  1991,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  341.  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  title  X  pertaining 
to  natural  gas  regulatory  issues;  and 
sections  6003  and  6004  pertaining  to  nat- 
ural gas  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration and  commercialization  ac- 
tivities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  1991  and  1992  as  Women's  His- 
tory Month  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  62,  and 
appreciate  the  bipartisan  support  it  re- 
ceived. 

The  commemoration  of  Women's  His- 
tory Month  provides  an  opportunity  for 
citizens,  historians,  teachers,  and 
Members  of  Congress  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  contributions  women 
have  made  in  various  aspects  of  society 
throughout  history.  I  believe  it  is  in- 
creasingly important  to  educate  our 
children  about  the  achievements  of 
woman,  and  the  significance  these  con- 
tributions have  on  their  own  lives.  The 
accomplishments  of  these  women  pro- 
vide numerable  role  models  for  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation  to  emulate. 
Such  achievements  are  to  be  honored 
and  recognized  during  Women's  History 
Month. 

The  theme  for  National  Women's  His- 
tory Month  1991,  "Nurturing  Tradition, 
Fostering  Change,"  honors  women  at 
the  interactive  crossroads  between  the 
public  and  private  spheres.  Women 
who,  while  preserving  their  traditional 
roles  within  the  private  sphere,  have 
become  involved  in  the  public  arena  to 
address  social  and  political  injustices 
which  affect  our  quality  of  life.  I  be- 
lieve this  theme  is  most  appropriate  at 
this  time  as  servicewomen  are  making 
significant  contributions  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Mothers,  teachers, 
nurses,  and  other  professional  women 
left  their  current  roles  in  society  to 
participate  in  the  United  States  stand 
against  the  aggression  and  brutality  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  These  women,  and  all 
others  who  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  society,  deserve  to  be 
recognized  for  their  efforts  and 
achievements. 

I  was  proud  to  sponsor  such  outstand- 
ing legislation  and  hope  it  will  be  in- 
strumental in  informing  the  public  of 
the  many  achievements  made  by 
woman  throughout  history.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WOMEN'S  mSTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
legislation  proclaiming  the  month  of 


COMMENDING  THE  HAWAII  COUN- 
TY CIVIL  DEFENSE  AGENCY  ON 
RECEIVING  FEMA'S  OUTSTAND- 
ING PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Honorable  Lorraine  Inouye,  Mayor 
of  the  County  of  Hawaii,  will  accept 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency's  [FEMA]  outstanding  public 
service  award  in  behalf  of  the  Hawaii 
County  Civil  Defense  Agency.  This 
award  is  given  annually  to  those  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  outside  of  the 
Federal  agency  who  best  help  further 
FEMA'S  mission.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  Hawaii  County  Civil  Defense 
Agency  was  the  only  local  civil  defense 
organization  to  be  selected  among  this 
year's  12  award  recipients. 

The  small,  but  excellent  staff  of  the 
big  island's  civil  defense  office,  which 
is  re^onsible  for  directing  and  coordi- 
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nating  all  disaster  and  emergency  ac- 
tivities on  the  largest,  most  geographi- 
cally diverse  island  in  my  State,  amply 
deserves  this  award.  Over  the  years,  in 
coordination  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  and  in  response  to  every 
conceivable  type  of  emergency,  from 
earthquakes  and  fires  to  Tsunami  and 
hurricanes,  the  county  agency  has  pre- 
vented injiu-y  to  or  death  for  perhaps 
thousands  of  big  island  residents,  and 
saved  countless  homes,  farms,  busi- 
nesses, and  important  natural  re- 
sources ft-om  damage  or  destruction. 

Most  recently,  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency  directed  and  coordinated  disas- 
ter relief  efforts  for  the  ongoing 
Kilauea  volcano  disaster  in  the 
Kalapana  region  of  Hawaii.  Last  Au- 
gust, when  I  chaired  a  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  hearing  to 
investigate  how  well  various  relief 
agencies  had  responded  to  the  emer- 
gency in  the  wake  of  the  President's 
May  1990  disaster  declaration,  I  discov- 
ered that  praise  for  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency,  and  particularly  its  adminis- 
trator, Harry  Kim,  was  universal. 
While  public  officials  commended  Mr. 
Kim  for  the  effectiveness  with  which  he 
and  his  staff  of  five  directed  emergency 
activities,  local  residents  spoke  warm- 
ly of  the  long  hours  Mr.  Kim  and  his 
employees  spent,  and  continue  to 
spend,  in  assisting  lava  victims. 

I  was  also  particularly  struck  by  how 
often  these  residents  spoke  of  Mr. 
Kim's  attention  to  the  spiritual  and 
psychological  needs  of  the  stricken 
Kalapana  community.  It  was  apparent 
to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Kim,  who 
himself  has  roots  in  the  area,  was  in- 
tensely sensitive  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  families  that  were  forced  to  relo- 
cate because  of  the  lava  flows  had  lived 
in  the  area  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
thus  maintained  a  special  attachment 
to  the  land.  In  deference  to  their  needs, 
Mr.  Kim  therefore  made  it  a  policy  to 
allow  those  whose  homes  were  in  the 
path  of  the  lava  flows  to  visit  their 
former  residences  as  often  and  as  long 
as  possible  without  endangering  them- 
selves or  relief  workers,  despite  the 
extra  burden  this  placed  on  the  agency. 
He  also  did  his  best  to  shield  them 
from  the  intrusions  of  the  media  and 
the  general  public,  who  were  naturally 
curious  about  the  awesome  spectacle 
presented  by  the  lava  flows. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  anything 
else,  more  than  the  efficiency  of  the 
agency's  relief  operations,  which  is 
studied  as  a  model  by  civil  defense  ex- 
perts from  other  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions, it  is  this  ability  to  balance  the 
often  competing  needs  of  disaster  vic- 
tims against  the  demands  of  public 
safety  that  truly  sets  Harry  Kim  and 
the  Hawaii  County  Civil  Defense  Agen- 
cy apart.  For  while  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
efficient,  it  is  quite  another  to  under- 
stand the  human  dimension  of  tragedy. 

If  I  hate  only  one  criticism  of  Harry 
Kim  and  his  staff^Bruce  Butts,  Wen- 
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dell  Hatada,  Lanny  Nakano.  Audrey 
Kualii,  and  Dorothy,  Yanagisawa— it  is 
that  they  are  not  in  Washington  today 
to  receive  this  award.  I  infer  from  their 
absence  that  they  are  too  busy  to  be 
away  from  their  jobs.  This  speaks  well 
of  them,  though  it  precludes  the  rest  of 
us  fi-om  having  the  proper  opportunity 
to  honor  them  as  heroes.  For  that  is 
what  the  men  and  women  of  the  Hawaii 
County  Civil  Defense  Agency  are,  Mr. 
President,  heroes.  In  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii,  I  thank  them  for  a  job 
well  done  and  look  to  them  and  Mayor 
Inouye  for  continued  outstanding  per- 
formance.* 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
National  Foreign  Language  Week,  a 
significant  event  for  all  those  who  pro- 
mote the  benefits  of  foreign  language 
study. 

The  theme  for  National  Foreign  Lan- 
gujige  Week  this  year,  "Peace  Through 
Understanding,"  is  particularly  appro- 
priate because  of  expanding  Soviet- 
American  relations.  Dramatic  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe  have  also  opened  up 
new  opportunities  for  international  un- 
derstanding. 

There  is  great  new  potential  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  business  ven- 
tures, educational  exchanges,  and  cul- 
tural relations. 

But  our  lack  of  understanding  of  for- 
eign languages  hinders  this  potential. 
We  lag  far  behind  other  developed 
countries  who  often  begin  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  in  elementary 
school. 

Many  States  have  expanded  language 
courses  in  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools  over  the  last  decade,  but  even 
today  there  is  no  State  which  requires 
high  school  graduates  to  learn  a  for- 
eign language. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  a  na- 
tional priority  for  a  majority  of  its 
citizens  to  become  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish. According  to  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  Russian,  there  are  far 
more  teachers  of  English  in  the  Soviet 
Union  than  there  are  students  of  Rus- 
sian in  the  United  States. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  disparity 
will  hinder  our  ability  to  communicate 
with  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
citizens. 

In  Vermont,  an  institution  of  higher 
education  is  making  a  real  difference 
in  addressing  this  disparity.  Norwich 
University's  Russian  School  is  inter- 
nationally recognized.  Now  more  than 
ever,  people  are  turning  to  the  Russian 
school  as  opportunities  for  business 
ventures  and  exchanges  grow.  Stu- 
dents, business  executives,  military  of- 
ficers, and  government  officials  are  all 
taking  advantage  of  the  Russian 
school's  offerings. 

The  Joint  National  Committee  for 
Langiiages  issued  a  statement  which 


underlines  my  point:  "The  dramatic 
changes  sweeping  the  world  indicate 
that  those  without  language  skills  will 
soon  find  themselves  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage.  Communication  in  mul- 
tiple languages  fosters  a  sense  of  hu- 
manity and  friendship  and  prepares 
students  for  a  world  in  which  nations 
and  peoples  are  increasingly  inter- 
dependent." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  international 
understanding  can  best  be  achieved  by 
expanding  the  breadth  and  scope  of  for- 
eign language  instruction  and  cultural 
experiences  at  all  levels.* 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  SPORTS 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Youth  Sports  Pro- 
gram, which  has  made  and  continues  to 
make  tremendous  strides  toward  help- 
ing disadvantaged  youth. 

The  National  Youth  Sports  Program 
provides  over  65,000  economically  dis- 
advantaged boys  and  girls,  ages  10  to 
16,  the  chance  to  participate  in  a  sports 
instruction  program  on  150  college 
campuses  all  across  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  nutritious  meals 
and  free  medical  exams,  the  program 
provides  counseling  on  drug-abuse  pre- 
vention, higher  education  and  career 
opportunities,  study  skills,  and  health 
and  nutrition. 

Every  summer,  the  NYSP  brings  chil- 
dren from  proverty  areas  onto  college 
campuses  and  gives  them  motivation 
to  better  their  opportunities  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  programs  like  the  NYSP  that 
give  children  hope  and  the  realization 
that  they  can  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pai'ticularly 
pleased  to  make  mention  of  the  NYSP 
programs  in  my  home  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. Three  college  campuses  currently 
participate  in  the  program — the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville, 
Philander  Smith  College  in  Little 
Rock,  and  the  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Pine  Bluff.  The  Arkansas  NYSP  pro- 
grams have  over  1,300  children  enrolled 
and  provide  nearly  30,000  free  meals  a 
year,  as  well  as  raising  approximately 
$2.22  for  each  federally  funded  dollar. 

The  NYSP  Program  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville  was  re- 
cently recognized  for  its  outstanding 
achievement.  The  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  awarded  the  pro- 
gram the  Silvio  O.  Conte  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence. Out  of  150  programs  in  the 
country,  the  Fayetteville  program  was 
one  of  only  three  to  be  selected  as  ex- 
emplary in  status.  They  not  only  met 
all  Federal  guidelines,  they  surpassed 
them.  The  success  that  the  programs  in 
Arkansas  have  had  are  a  testament  to 
the  program  nationwide. 

We,  as  legislators,  take  pride  in  see- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  NYSP 
succeed,  especially  when  it  is  in  our 
own  back  yard. 


I  want  to  commend  Craig  Edmonston 
of  Fayetteville,  the  State  director  for 
the  Arkansas  NYSP  and  the  project  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Fayetteville  chap- 
ter of  NYSP.  The  outstanding  suc- 
cesses that  the  Arkansas  NYSP  pro- 
grams have  enjoyed  are  no  doubt  a  re- 
sult of  Craig's  enthusiastic  and  char- 
ismatic leadership.  With  Craig's  guid- 
ance, children  from  disadvantaged 
homes  and  neighborhoods  in  Arkansas 
are  being  shown  that  there  is  another 
world  out  there — a  world  of  promise,  a 
world  of  opportunity,  and  a  world  of 
hope. 

Mr.  President,  and  colleagues,  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Sports  Program  and  the 
National  Youth  Sports  Programs  of  Ar- ' 
kansas  and  the  goals  they  have 
achieved.* 


ANDEAN  DRUG  REPORT  ISSUED 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  authored  an  amendment  to  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  which  re- 
quired the  administration  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  effects  of  involving  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Andean  coimtrles  in 
counter-drug-enforcement  activities. 

A  nonclassified  portion  of  the  report 
was  recently  made  available  to  my  of- 
fice. I  subsequently  asked  both  Ameri- 
ca's Watch  and  the  Washington  Office 
on  Latin  America,  two  of  Washington's 
most  important  human  rights  organi- 
zations, to  comment  on  the  report.  Dr. 
Eduardo  Gamarra,  a  drug  specialist 
from  Florida  International  University, 
was  also  asked  for  his  comments. 

I  ask  for  the  report  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  statements  by 
America's  Watch  and  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America,  the  Gamarra 
letter  and  several  other  pieces  of  rel- 
evant correspondence  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  material  follows: 

ANDEA.N  Anti-Drug  Efforts:  A  Report  to 
THE  Congress 

This  report  is  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Pol- 
Icy,  In  compliance  with  Section  1009  of  the 
FY  1991  Defense  AuthorlMitlon  Act.  As  re- 
quired, the  report  outlines  current  United 
States  policies  and  details  anti-narcotics  en- 
forcement activities  and  associated  training 
programs  In  the  Andean  region.  The  report 
also  addresses  Congressional  findings  per- 
taining to  Andean  anti-drug  efforts. 

The  report  is  structured  as  follows: 

I.  Background; 

n.  Roles  and  Missions; 

ni.  Coordination  with  Host  Governments; 

rv.  End  Use  Monitoring; 

V.  Training; 

VI.  Conclusion. 

Since  some  of  the  Information  requested 
can  not  be  addressed  in  an  unclassified  re- 
port, a  classified  annex  Is  attached. 

I.  BACKGROUND 

The  Andean  Strategy  Is  a  multi-faceted  ap- 
proach to  controlling  the  complex  problem 
of  cocaine  production  and  trafficking.  The 
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strategy  Is  a  comprehensive  plan  to  work 
with  the  Andean  governments  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  the  growing,  processing  and  trans- 
portation of  coca  and  coca  products  within 
the  source  countries,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  cocaine  entering  the  United  States. 
In  September  1989.  the  President's  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy  directed  that  a  five- 
year  S2.2  billion  counter-narcotics  effort 
begin  In  FY  1990  to  augment  law  enforce- 
ment, military,  and  economic  programs  in 
Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  After  detailed 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
each  of  the  Individual  cooperating  govern- 
ments, a  regional  Implementation  plan  was 
prepared  to  ensure  the  effective  use  of  U.S. 
assistance. 

The  Andean  Strategy  has  four  major  objec- 
tives. First,  through  concerted  action  and  bi- 
lateral assistance,  it  is  the  Administration's 
goal  to  strengthen  the  political  will  and  in- 
stitutional capability  of  the  three  Andean 
governments  to  enable  them  to  attack  the 
cocaine  trade.  This  objective  entails  a  broad 
range  of  diplomatic,  professional,  and  train- 
ing contacts  with  the  host  countries  in  order 
to  bolster  the  national,  institutional,  and  po- 
litical will  of  the  host  nations  to  conduct  a 
vigorous  counter-narcotics  campaign. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  work  with 
the  Andean  governments  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  intelligence  law  enforce- 
ment and  military  activities  against  the  co- 
caine trade  In  the  three  source  countries. 
particularly  by  providing  mobility  for  both 
police  and  military  forces  and  ensuring  they 
are  well-equipped,  trained  and  cooperate  in 
an  Integrated  strategy.  It  has  become  clear 
that  the  Andean  nations  can  conduct  more 
effective  counter-narcotics  operations  with 
the  Involvement  of  the  armed  forces;  this  is 
especially  true  where  the  traffickers  and  the 
Insurgents  have  joined  forces.  Specific  stra- 
tegic objectives  Include  efforts  to  isolate  key 
coca  growing  areas,  block  the  shipment  of 
precursor  chemicals,  identify  and  destroy  ex- 
isting labs  and  processing  centers,  control 
key  air  corridors,  and  reduce  net  production 
of  coca  through  eradication  programs. 

The  third  goal  Is  to  inflict  significant  dam- 
age on  the  trafficking  organizations  which 
operate  within  the  three  source  countries  by 
working  with  host  governments  to  dismantle 
the  operations  and  elements  that  are  of 
greatest  value  to  the  trafficking  organiza- 
tions. By  strengthening  ties  between  police 
and  military  units  and  creating  major  viola- 
tor task  forces  to  identify  key  organizations. 
bilateral  law  enforcement  and  military  as- 
sistance will  enable  host  government  forces 
to  target  the  leaders  of  the  major  cocaine 
trafficking  organizations.  Impede  the  trans- 
fer of  drug-generated  funds,  and  seize  their 
assets  within  the  United  States  and  in  those 
foreign  nations  in  which  they  operate. 

The  fourth  goal  Is  the  incorporation  of  ex- 
panded economic  assistance  beginning  in  FY 
1S81  that  Is  directed  toward  offsetting  the 
negative  economic  dislocations  that  will 
occur  aa  a  result  of  effective  counter-narcot- 
Ica  iH-ograms.  For  this  reason,  the  Andean 
Initiative  projects  that  approximately  half 
of  all  resources  provided  during  the  J2.2  bil- 
lion five-year  plan  will  consist  of  economic 
assistance.  This  assistance  will,  in  turn. 
Strengthen  the  political  commitment  of  the 
three  Andean  nations  to  execute  effective 
counter-narcotics  programs.  U.S.  narcotics- 
related  economic  assistance  is  conditioned 
upon  successful  counter-narcotics  perform- 
ance, sound  economic  policies,  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  In  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  three  Andean  governments.  U.S.  direct 
economic  assistance  and  other  initiatives 


support  economic  alternatives  for  those  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  cultivation  of  and 
trade  it  coca.  Examples  of  such  assistance 
include  crop  substitution  and  other  alter- 
native development  activities,  drug  aware- 
ness, administration  of  justice,  balance  of 
payments  support  and  export  promotion.  The 
assistance  reflects  our  agreement  with  the 
Andean  presidents,  incorporated  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Cartagena,  that  a  comprehensive 
intensified  counter-narcotics  strategy  must 
include  understandings  regarding  economic 
cooperation,  alternative  development  and 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and  investment. 
When  the  Andean  Presidents  requested  in- 
creased trade  opportunities  for  the  region's 
legitimate  products.  President  Bush  quickly 
responded  with  two  ambitious  trade  pack- 
ages to  create  economic  alternatives  to  drug 
trafficking.  In  October  1990.  the  President 
also  announced  a  hemispheric  initiative,  the 
•Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative",  to 
help  promote  long-term  economic  growth  in 
Latin  America.  Legislation  to  enact  this  ini- 
tiative «vas  sent  to  Congress  in  October  1990. 

The  Andean  Strategy  does  not  seek  to  im- 
pose law  enforcement,  military  or  economic 
assistance  on  these  countries.  These  pro- 
grams npQuire  bilateral  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual agreement.  The  Administration's  inten- 
sive diajogue  with  the  Andean  nations  is  re- 
defining the  understanding  of  what  is  needed 
and  what  is  possible,  for  both  sides,  to  carry 
out  a  strategy  that  we  believe  will  achieve  a 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  cocaine. 

Fitcal  Year  1990:  The  Year  m  Review 

After  the  first  year  of  this  five-year  strat- 
egy, there  have  been  notable  achievements 
in  many  areas.  New,  democratically-elected 
governments  in  each  of  the  three  Andean  na- 
tions have  repeatedly  voiced  their  commit- 
ments 130  the  counter-narcotics  struggle.  To- 
gether with  the  Andean  nations,  the  Admin- 
istration has  worked  to  use  intelligence  as  a 
means  of  focusing  U.S.  efforts  on  trafficker 
organizations  and  infrastructure,  moving 
away  from  a  prior  focus  on  eradication  pro- 
grams and  low-level  interdiction  efforts.  The 
United  States  has  supported  the  internal 
programs  of  the  three  nations  to  improve  the 
operational  capabilities  of  their  law  enforce- 
ment and  military  forces  engaged  in  the  drug 
war.  These  programs  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  trafficking  organiza- 
tions. The  Administration  has  involved  the 
U.S.  military  to  provide  detection  and  mon- 
itoring In  the  approaches  to  the  U.S..  forcing 
the  traffickers  to  disrupt  their  illicit  activi- 
ties. There  have  been  increased  seizures,  ar- 
rests, confiscation  of  assets,  and  signs  of  dis- 
array within  many  trafficking  organizations. 

The  Administration  has  helped  to  improve 
counter^narcotics  cooperation  with  the  po- 
lice in  the  Andean  countries.  We  have  as- 
sisted armed  forces  of  Colombia  to  assume  a 
more  vigorous  role,  as  have  elements  in  the 
Bolivian  Air  Force  and  Navy,  which  have 
produced  dramatic  seizures  in  recent  years. 
This  combined  law  enforcement  and  military 
effort  rtduces  duplication  of  logistics,  main- 
tenance and  other  key  support  elements  es- 
sential for  effective  counter-narcotics  oper- 
ations. 

Furthermore,  the  Declaration  of  Carta- 
gena, signed  on  February  15.  1990  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  presidents  of  Colombia. 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  contains  a  number  of  gen- 
eral and  specific  commitments  for  the  four 
countries  pa.Tty  to  the  agreement.  The  U.S. 
has  implemented  its  commitments  through  a 
comprehensive  international  strategy  which 
comprises  bilateral  and  multilateral  con- 
tacts with  producer,  consumer  and  transit 
countries.  These  efforts  have  focused  on  the 
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need  for  International  and  multilateral  sup- 
port for  Andean  efforts  to  combat  drug  traf- 
ficking and  production. 

The  intent  of  this  cooperative  effort,  based 
on  a  continuing  assessment  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Andean  states,  is  to  carry  for- 
ward the  piJogress  we  have  made  and  address 
identified  shortcomings.  Knowing  that  the 
U.S.  must  sustain  a  vigorous  progam,  the 
Administration  Is  determined  to  pursue 
those  effortis  that  have  produced  results,  re- 
assess those  that  have  not,  and  seek  new  ap- 
proaches that  will  enhance  our  chances  for 
success. 

CounteT-Nircotics  versus  Counter- 1 Jisurgency 

The  effort  of  the  U.S.  to  help  these  coun- 
tries deal  with  "narco-insurgents"  has  raised 
the  specter  of  counter-insurgency:  specifi- 
cally, whether  the  U.S.  should  engage  in  sup- 
E>orting  Andean  militaries,  some  with  poor 
human  rights  records,  in  waging  a  struggle 
against  insurgent  groups  which  are  clearly 
involved  in  many  aspects  of  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. We  cannot  gloss  over  past  abuses  in 
some  countries.  The  U.S.  opposes  these 
abuses  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and  al- 
ways will.  But,  we  should  not  succumb  to  the 
notion  that  organizations  like  the  Sendero 
Luminoso  of  Peru  or  the  FARC  In  Colombia 
are  chamiions  of  human  rights.  These 
groups  are  profiting  from  the  narcotics  in- 
dustry, and  are  continuing  their  indiscrimi- 
nate attaclss  on  civilian  targets.  This  insur- 
gent violence,  in  conjunction  with  the  traf- 
fickers, threatens  to  undermine  democratic 
institutions. 

The  focus  of  the  U.S.  effort  Is  counter-nar- 
cotics, not  counter-insurgency,  but  we  can- 
not lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  Colombia 
and  Peru  the  insurgents  are  involved  in  nar- 
cotics and,  along  with  the  traffickers,  have 
created  a  rjilitarized  situation.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  assume  that  economic  development 
is  possible  without  provision  of  a  secure  en- 
vironment In  which  to  work.  No  social  or 
economic  approach  to  the  drug  dilemma  can 
survive  in  the  environment  of  intimidation 
and  violence  that  now  prevails  In  these  coun- 
tries and  IB  the  result  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  use  violence  in  order  to  achieve 
their  ends. 

Military  Assistance  and  Democracy 

Current  projected  levels  of  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  Andaan  militaries  will  not  undermine 
the  authority  and  control  of  civilian  govern- 
ments nor  weaken  democracy.  On  the  con- 
trary, U.S.  tssistance  will  help  to  strengthen 
democracy  for  the  following  reasons:  1)  U.S. 
security  assistance  details  are  developed 
through  mjlltary-to-military  contacts,  but 
the  policy  outlines,  negotiation  and  approval 
is  through  civilian  government  authorities; 
2)  an  impoverished,  poorly  trained,  and 
equipped  military,  unable  to  feed  its  troops, 
is  far  more  susceptible  to  corruption  and 
human  rights  abuses;  3)  the  military  is  far 
more  likely  to  take  a  constructive  approach 
if  actively  engaged  in  the  drug  war.  as  op- 
posed to  being  left  to  criticize  civilian  ef- 
forts from  the  sidelines;  4)  the  Involvement 
of  the  military,  as  in  the  U.S.,  can  bring  a 
significant  resource  In  the  war  against  drugs 
If  properly  coordinated  and  directed  by  civil- 
ian authorities;  and  5)  democracy  cannot 
survive  without  the  sound  economic  develop- 
ment which  can  only  exist  In  a  secure  envi- 
ronment. 

II.  KOLES  AND  MISSIONS 

Counter-narcotics  operations  remain  a  law 
enforcement  mission  with  the  military  oper- 
ating in  support  of  iwllce  forces.  The  specific 
role  of  host  country  armed  and  police  forces 
differs  according  to  the  ministry  they  report 
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to  and  their  mission  &8  defined  by  their  con- 
stitution. In  the  case  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  the  armed  forces  are  accorded  the 
general  role  of  protecting  national  sov- 
ereignty and  geographical  borders.  Each  of 
these  g-ovemments  has  determined  that 
counter-narcotics  is  primarily  an  internal 
law  enforcement  function. 

However,  the  Andean  governments  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  narcotics  traf- 
ficking has  moved  beyond  the  scope  of  rou- 
tine law  enforcement,  displacing  legitimate 
local  and  central  government  control  and  de- 
veloping ties  with  insurgent  groups  in  outly- 
ing areas.  The  United  Stotes  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Andean  governments, 
believes  that  the  Andean  militaries  can  and 
do  play  an  essential  role  in  counter-narcotics 
operations  to  restore  legitimate  government 
control  and  support  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations in  narcotics  trafficking  areas. 

Although  the  separation  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  functions  has  been  an 
element  in  strengthening  democracy,  the 
support  of  the  military  could  be  critical  in 
maintaining  the  stability  of  Andean  democ- 
racies against  the  pressure  of  narcotics  traf- 
fickers and  insurgents. 

The  Role  of  Law  Enforcement 

Narcotics  control  in  the  Andes  is  a  law  en- 
forcement mission,  despite  the  complicating 
factor  of  narcotics-related  insurgencies.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  Andean  coun- 
tries constitute  the  local  security  authority 
with  the  appropriate  arrest  and  detention 
mandate  necessary  to  channel  narcotics  traf- 
fickers into  the  civilian  judicial  system. 
Moreover,  Andean  counter-narcotics  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  a  para-mllitary 
cast,  more  akin  to  the  U.S.  National  Guard, 
than  to  local  law  enforcement. 

Host  nation  law  enforcement  agencies  pro- 
vide counter  narcotics  coverage  at  ports  of 
entry,  develop  and  act  on  intelligence  on 
narcotics  trafficking  organizations,  trace  il- 
licit narcotics  money  flows,  precursor  chem- 
ical routes  and  continue  to  interdict  and 
seize  narcotics  in  the  air,  on  the  rivers,  roads 
and  airstrips. 

DEA  and  other  U.S.  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
provide  training  advisors,  and  in  some  cases 
(such  as  DElA's  Operation  Snowcap  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia)  accompany  host  nation  law  en- 
forcement units  in  the  field.  These  agencies 
assist  in  developing  Intelligence,  planning. 
and  supporting  operations  conducted  by  host 
nation  law  enforcement  personnel.  U.S.  up- 
graded law  enforcement  interdiction  bases 
have  been  established  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Colombia  to  provide  for  a  continuous  law  en- 
forcement presence  in  the  field.  The  U.S. 
also  considers  advanced  training  for  law  en- 
forcement units  as  a  high  priority,  and  does 
not  consider  military  Involvement  to  be  sul>- 
stitute  for  these  para-military  law  enforce- 
ment units  in  the  field. 

The  Role  of  the  Military 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  role  of 
U.S.  military  support  and  the  involvement  of 
local  militaries  in  support  of  the  President's 
Andean  Strategy.  U.S.  military  assisUnce  is 
only  part  of  the  total  effort.  Furthermore, 
the  Administration  does  not  contemplate 
large  levels  of  U.S.  military  presence  in  the 
Andes.  The  U.S.  has  not  maintained  such  a 
presence  and  the  strategy  includes,  as  one  of 
its  tenets,  the  determination  not  to  "Ameri- 
canize" the  effort  to  work  with  local  govern- 
ments. To  the  contrary,  the  Administration 
is  extending  to  the  Andean  countries  the  ca- 
pability to  help  themselves. 

While  we  believe  the  militaries  of  the  An- 
dean states  can  play  a  constructive  role  in 


counter-drug  efforts,  we  never  have,  nor  will 
we,  force  military  assistance  on  these  coun- 
tries. The  Administration  has  held  discus- 
sions with  the  Andean  nations  on  the  need 
for  comprehensive  efforts  to  combat  the 
threat.  The  United  States  has  also  condi- 
tioned its  narcotics-related  assistance  on 
host  nation  performance,  as  was  endorsed  by 
all  parties  at  the  Cartagena  Summit. 

The  assistance  the  U.S.  is  providing  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  create  large,  new  para-mlli- 
tary forces  in  the  region.  We  are  developing 
the  specialized  skills  of  both  police  and  mili- 
tary units  required  to  conduct  or  support  ef- 
fective counter-narcotics  operations,  not 
creating  major  combat  units.  Military  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  Andean  Initia- 
tive is  designed  to  support  law  enforcement 
activities  aimed  at  combatting  the  growing 
threat  of  narcotics  production  and  traffick- 
ing. U.S.  policy  stipulates  that  assistance 
provided  for  counter-narcotics  activities 
must  be  used  for  counter-narcotics  purposes 
and  not  diverted  to  other  unrelated  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  large  size 
of  these  countries  and  the  remoteness  of 
growing  areas  and  processing  centers.  Nar- 
cotics law  enforcement  units  have  neither 
the  resources  to  cope  with  the  scale  of  the 
problem  nor  are  they  equipped  or  trained  to 
address  its  increasingly  paramilitary  nature. 
For  these  reasons,  participation  by  the  host 
country  militaries  is  a  critical  element. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  come  to  abruptly  or  one  that  re- 
flects a  desire  to  become  engaged  in  these 
areas  militarily.  It  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  problem  and  what  is  now  required  to  deal 
with  it.  As  the  case  of  existing  Bolivian  mili- 
tary involvement  in  counter-narcotics  dem- 
onstrates, military  support  can  be  an  effec- 
tive way  to  avoid  duplicating  a  parallel  mili- 
tary capability  within  police  narcotics  en- 
forcement agencies.  This  strategy  reflects 
our  sensitivity  to  host  nation  concerns  that 
police  and  military  forces  not  become  too 
powerful  to  challenge  the  government. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  narcotics 
traffickers,  such  as  those  in  Colombia,  en- 
able them  to  hire  private  armies  and  terror- 
ists on  a  national  and  international  scale. 
Their  ability  to  buy  manpower  and  equip- 
ment surpasses  the  police  capability  and.  in 
some  cases,  calls  into  question  even  the  mili- 
tary's ability  to  respond  effectively.  These 
capabilities  permit  the  narco-traffickers  to 
challenge  the  sovereignty  of  local  govern- 
ments in  a  way  unprecedented  in  our  experi- 
ence. 

U.S.  counter-narcotics  policy,  therefore,  is 
not  an  attempt  to  "militarize"  the  effort, 
but  rather  one  that  seeks  to  provide  legiti- 
mate governments  with  the  tools  and  assist- 
ance to  defend  their  political  sovereignty 
and  fight  the  drug  trafficking  organizations 
and  their  allies  who  seek  to  undermine  the 
legitimate  civil  authority. 

m.  COORDINATION  WITH  HOST  GOVERNME.NTS 
The  Declaration  of  Cartagena  is  predicated 
on  civilian  formulation,  implementation  and 
control  of  all  counter-narcotics  policies  and 
activities  in  the  Andean  Region.  Based  on 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration,  counter- 
narcotics  agreements  covering  interdiction, 
reduction  of  narcotics  supply,  and  alter- 
native development  are  bilateral  in  nature, 
requiring  the  participation  of  several  civil- 
ian host  government  authorities  in  the  de- 
velopment and  approval  of  U.S.  funding  and 
supports  for  counter-narcotics  activities. 

The  three  major  participants  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  bilateral  agreements  are 
the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Defense, 


and  Interior.  In  activities  involving  training 
roles  for  U.S.  forces  in  counter-narcotica  ac- 
tivities, these  ministries  are  usually  the  re- 
questing agencies  for  this  type  of  amlst&nce. 
Host  civilian  governments  are,  therefore, 
fully  informed  and  involved  in  the  use  of 
U.S.  personnel  for  specific  and  limited  nar- 
cotics and  support  roles. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  in  each  country  dis- 
cusses the  proposed  counter-narcotics  assist- 
ance program  in  general  terms  with  the 
president  of  each  country.  The  detailed  com- 
position of  military  equipment  sent  for 
counter-narcotics  activities,  whether  under 
FMF,  506(a)(2)  or  EDA  authority,  is  devel- 
oped as  a  joint  process  between  the  Embassy 
and  the  host  country  Ministries  of  Defense 
and  Interior  (in  cases  where  the  equipment 
directly  affects  law  enforcement  operations). 
Training  initiatives  that  require  U.S. 
counter-narcotics  trainers  to  instruct  at 
host  country  military  and  police  bases  are 
discussed  thoroughly  at  the  ministerial  and 
at  the  field  command  level  in  order  to  ensure 
that  political  sensitivities,  rules  of  conduct 
and  type  of  Instruction  are  agreed  upon  in 
advance.  During  the  actual  training  sessions, 
these  contracts  are  carefully  maintained  to 
ensure  that  all  parties  are  aware  of  the 
progress  of  the  training  initiative.  Planning 
of  strike  operations  and  other  activities  re- 
lated to  host  country  field  operations  often 
have  the  planning  support  of  U.S.  personnel. 
However,  DoD  personnel  are  not  authorized 
to  accompany  host  nation  forces  on  actual 
operations  or  engage  in  activities  where  hos- 
tilities are  imminent.  Host  country  military 
and  law  enforcement  personnel  have  the  lead 
in  all  such  activities,  and  U.S.  assistance  in 
the  preparation  or  development  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  performed  in  full  coordination 
with  the  appropriate  ministerial  and  host 
nation  law  enforcement  personnel. 

For  example,  the  following  civilian  institu- 
tions formulate  counter-narcotics  policy  in 
their  country  and  request  and  approve  U.S. 
assistance: 

Colombia 

Counter-narcotics  policy  is  developed  by 
the  Council  on  Dangerous  Drugs.  This  large- 
ly civilian  council  is  comprised  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Agriculture,  Communications, 
Health,  Justice.  National  Defense,  National 
Education,  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Administrative  Services,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Chief  of  Customs,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Police.  Counter-narcotics 
policy  is  Implemented  largely  through  the 
Directorate  for  Anti-Narcotics  (DAN),  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Colombian  National  Police 
(CNP).  The  CNP,  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  (MOD),  is  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  for  CN  matters.  The  MOD  is 
consulted  with  and  concurs  on  all  counter- 
narcotics  deployments. 

Bolivia 

The  National  Council  Against  Drug  Abuse 
and  Dlegal  Drug  Trafficking  develops  Boliv- 
ia's policy  guidance.  Counter-narcotics  pro- 
grams are  directly  managed  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (eradication)  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  (interdiction).  The  Special 
Force  for  the  Fight  Against  Narcotics  Traf- 
ficking (SFFANT).  a  multi-agency  counter- 
narcotics  task  force,  is  a  subordinate  agency 
of  the  National  Council  and  reports  to  the 
council  through  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  SFFANT  is  comprised  of  elements  of 
the  Bolivian  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  the  Na- 
tional Police's  Rural  Mobile  Police  Patrol 
Units  (UMOPAR).  Either  the  head  of  the 
SFFANT  or  the  Bolivian  Minister  of  Defense 
approve  host  country  counter-narcotics  de- 
ployments. 
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Peru 
The  DIPOD,  the  anti-narcotics  division  of 
the  Peruvian  National  Police  (PNP),  is  the 
lead  aerency  for  counter-narcotics  in  Peru.  It 
Is  supported  by  an  air  wing  (DIPA).  The  mili- 
tary has  a  supporting  role;  although,  past 
military  support  has  been  minimal.  The  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  concurs  on  PNP  activi- 
ties, and  the  MOD  concurs  on  all  military 
matters.  President  Fujimori  is  briefed  on 
counter-narcotics  related  activities  by  both 
ministers.  President  Fujimori  is  currently 
creating  a  new  civilian  organization  that 
would  have  control  over  most  counter-nar- 
cotics activities  in  the  country. 

IV.  END  USE  MONITORING 

Funding  support  and  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States  for  Andean  counter- 
narcotics  programs  is  obligated  through  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  the  host  country 
that  specifies  that  the  assistance  will  be 
used  for  counter-narcotics  purposes.  End  Use 
Monitoring  (EUM)  by  U.S.  personnel  of 
training  and  equipment  provided  under  the 
bilateral  agreement  is  also  sjjecified  and  in- 
spection of  host  country  operations  is  per- 
formed when  necessary. 

The  Administration  is  taking  steps  to  en- 
sure that  equipment  and  training  provided 
for  counter-narcotics  is  being  used  for  the 
purposes  Intended.  In  coordination  with  the 
appropriate  U.S.  embassies,  concepts  for 
tracking  and  monitoring  equipment  and 
training  provided  for  counter-narcotics  are 
being  developed.  The  EUM  programs  will 
track  and  monitor  equipment,  training  and 
funds  provided  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
under  State  INM  funds,  as  well  as  equip- 
ment, training  and  other  material  provided 
to  law  enforcement  and  military  forces 
under  FMF  or  drawdown  of  defense  stocks 
under  Section  506(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Additionally, 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
recipient  countries  include  provisions  which 
specify  that  assistance  is  being  provided  for 
counter-narcotics  purposes. 

V.  TRAINING 

U.S.  civilian  personnel,  primarily  DEA 
agents  and  U.S.  private  contractors  (pilots, 
mechanics,  and  field  advisors)  jointly  plan 
and  accompany  host  nation  law  enforcement 
personnel  on  counter-narcotics  operations. 
DoD  personnel,  however,  do  not  accompany 
host  nation  personnel  on  actual  field  oper- 
ations and  limit  their  involvement  to  plan- 
ning, training,  and  analysis  of  narcotics  op- 
erations. DoD  has  strictly  an  operational 
support  role.  The  rules  of  engagement  for 
DoD  personnel  in  the  field  restrict  them 
Trom  engaging  in  any  operational  counter- 
narcotics  missions  In  the  Andes.  These  rules 
are  based  on  the  principles  of  self-defense. 
necessity,  and  proportionality.  Regarding 
the  potential  for  corruption  of  U.S.  forces. 
MTT  trainers  are  governed  by  the  same 
standards  of  professional  conduct  that  apply 
to  all  DoD  personnel,  regardless  of  assign- 
ment, and  they  are  expected  to  abide  by 
those  standards. 

The  Impact  of  U.S.  military  assistance  and 
training  has  had  a  salutary  impact  on  the 
Andean  militaries  and  police  forces,  since 
U.S.  military  trainers  emphasize  to  host 
country  counterparta  the  importance  of  re- 
specting Internationally  recognized  conduct 
for  human  rights.  These  countries  have  pre- 
viously received  military  training  from 
Boorcea  other  than  the  U.S.,  and  considerable 
effort  Is  required  to  modify  practices  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  prior  training.  U.S. 
military  personnel  stress  that  beyond  being 
Bood  policy.  U.S.  law  (Sec.  502B  of  the  For- 


eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended)  con- 
tains a  provision  for  termination  of  security 
assistance  for  gross  human  rights  violations. 
Sptcial  Forces  MTTs  are  required  to  teach 
respect  for  human  rights.  The  instruction  is 
presented  in  both  formal  classroom  lectures-' 
discussions  and  in  practical  hands-on  in- 
struotion.  The  percentage  of  human  rights 
training  presented  is  dependent  ur>on  the 
total  number  of  task&hours  within  a  given 
program  of  instruction.  Instruction  covers 
such  items  as  the  Geneva  Convention,  what 
constitutes  a  violation  and  examples  of 
human  rights  violations.  Hands-on  instruc- 
tion covers  such  items  as  the  importance  of 
sanitBtion.  hygiene,  trauma  and  preventive 
medicine  for  both  the  students  and  the  local 
populace;  responsibilities  of  leaders  to  the 
local  populace,  chain  of  command  and  viola- 
tion reporting  responsibilities;  fire  dis- 
cipline, selective  targeting,  handling  of  pris- 
oners, disposition  of  those  killed  in  action, 
and  aollateral  damage;  medical  treatment  of 
civilians,  evacuation  of  wounded  and  protec- 
tion cf  outlaying  communities.  Students  are 
taught  the  constructive  benefits  from  posi- 
tive civic  actions,  such  as  providing  medical 
treatment  to  civilians  and  simple  repairs  to 
buildings. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

We  have  made  progress  in  countering  the 
narcotics  traffickers,  but  there  remains 
much  to  be  done.  Although  there  have  been 
nuctoations  in  both  the  price  and  purity  lev- 
els of  cocaine  during  the  past  year,  overall, 
price?  for  cocaine  on  the  street  are  up.  pu- 
rity Is  down,  and  the  price  of  coca  leaf  at  the 
farmjate  is  depressed.  In  1990,  record  sei- 
zures were  made  abroad.  For  example,  in  Co- 
lombia alone,  a  total  of  51  metric  tons  of  co- 
caine baseHCL  and  3(X)  cocaine  laboratories 
were  confiscated. 

The  Administration  has  embarked  on  a 
new.  multi-year,  coordinated  program  and 
has  sought  to  engage  other  governments  in 
an  unprecedented  level  of  activity.  Despite 
some  disappointments,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  gains  made  in  building  coopera- 
tion and  in  preparing  for  future  actions.  The 
Administration  has  moved  forward,  but  we 
can  Only  achieve  success  by  working  coop- 
eratively here  at  home  and  with  our  allies 
overseas.  The  United  States  must  continue 
its  commitment  and  sustain  its  resolve. 

■Report  to  the  Congress":  a  Critique  by 
the  w.^shington  office  on  latin  america 
March  4.  1991 

Se<st,ion  1009  of  the  FY  1991  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  requires  the  administration  to 
issue  a  report  to  the  Congress  regarding  the 
impact  of  U.S.  antinarcotics  policy  on  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  Andean  region. 
That  report,  recently  issued  jointly  by  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State  as  a  "Re- 
port to  Congress."  contains  significant 
weaknesses. 

The  report  (the  unclassified  portion)  recog- 
nizes that  strengthening  democratic  institu- 
tions and  promoting  human  rights  are  im- 
portant U.S  interests.  The  Washington  Office 
on  Liitin  America  shares  the  concerns  for 
strengthening  democratic  Institutions  ex- 
pressed by  the  Congress  in  Section  1009  and 
by  the  report  itself.  We  are  encouraged  that 
the  report  recognizes  that  Andean  leaders 
are  concerned  about  the  potential  challenge 
to  civilian  rule  posed  by  military  and  secu- 
rity forces  in  the  context  of  anti-drug  pro- 
gram*. 

However,  the  policies  reflected  in  the  re- 
port could  seriously  undermine  U.S.  efforts 
to  promote  human  rights,  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  peace  in  the  Andes  as  well  as  to 


curb  cooaine  consumption  In  this  country. 
Based  oa  the  points  below,  the  Washington 
Office  oa  Latin  America  (WOLA)  urges  the 
Congress  to: 

(a)  cut  military  assistance  to  Colombia  and 
Peru  until  conditions  on  human  rights  per- 
formance and  civilian  control  of  Andean 
militariaB  can  be  legitimately  met; 

(b)  reqnire  further  assurances  from  the  ad- 
ministration, including  better  end  use  mon- 
itoring, that  countemarcotlcs  funds  and  as- 
sistance will  not  be  used  in  counterln- 
surgency  activities. 

1.  The  report  falls  to  mention  the  crucial 
alliances  maintained  by  drug  trafficking  or- 
ganizations with  paramilitary  groups  in  Co- 
lombia and  with  the  police  and  militaries  of 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia. 

While  the  report  details  the  alliance  in  Co- 
lombia between  certain  insurgent  groups  and 
drug  trafficking  organizations,  it  completely 
omits  reference  to  the  most  Important  Co- 
lombian allies  of  drug  traffickers— para- 
military organizations  that  have  largely 
been  armed  and  organized  by  drug  traffick- 
ers. Maay  of  these  paramilitary  squads, 
which  international  human  rights  groups  say 
account  for  the  bulk  of  political  violence  in 
Colombia,  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
armed  forces  of  that  country. 

Furthermore,  the  report  fails  to  mention 
the  extensive  ties  between  drug  traffickers 
and  polioe  and  military  officials  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  In  PERU'S  Upper  Huallaga  Valley. 
the  military  receives  payments  for  permit- 
ting aircraft  to  land  and  load  coca  products 
in  areas  under  their  responsibility.  The  Pe- 
ruvian armed  forces  impede  police  access  to 
drug  proflucing  areas,  and  certain  elements 
have  flretf  on  U.S. -owned  anti-drug  aircraft. 

In  BOLJVLA,  corruption  is  rampant  among 
anti-drug  police  and  within  the  military. 
Last  weak,  the  recently  appointed  chief  of 
the  country's  anti-drug  police  resigned  after 
the  U.S.  protested  his  appointment  due  to 
evidence  that  he  collaborated  with  cocaine 
traffickers  when  he  was  chief  of  military  in- 
telligence. 

2.  While  the  report  describes  human  rights 
violatione  by  non-governmental  groups  and 
acknowledges  past  human  rights  abuses  by 
Andean  governmental  forces.  It  omits  ref- 
erence to  present  serious  violations  of 
human  rights  by  government  forces  In  all 
three  Andean  Initiative  countries.  This 
omission  converges  with  the  historical  tend- 
ency of  Buccesslve  U.S.  administrations  to 
deflect  attention  away  from  human  rights 
violatione  by  recipients  of  U.S.  assistance. 

The  gross  violations  of  human  rights  by 
Andean  governmental  forces,  especially  In 
Colombia  and  Peru,  are  well  documented  in 
recent  reiports  by  non-goverimiental  organi- 
zations snch  as  WOLA.  Americas  Watch,  and 
Amnesty  International,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
State  Department's  recent  Country  Reports 
on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1990. 

3.  Although  the  report  commendably  de- 
scribes the  efforts  taken  by  U.S.  military 
trainers  to  incorporate  human  rights  into 
training  curriculum,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  thoee  efforts  are  any  different  from 
those  utilized  in  the  past  decade  In  places 
like  El  Stlvador.  Throughout  Latin  America, 
U.S.  military  training,  even  with  human 
rights  training  components,  has  not  pre- 
vented military  Institutions  from  engaging 
in  systematic  violations  of  human  rights 
sanctioned  at  the  highest  command  levels. 

4.  The  activities  described  In  the  report  for 
strengthening  the  political  will  of  Andean 
governmental  Institutions  (listed  as  a  main 
objective  of  the  administration's  Andean 
Strategy)  are  patently  insufficient  to  ensure 
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commitment  to  countemarcotics  activities. 
As  a  result,  U.S.  security  assistance,  train- 
ing, and  equipment  given  to  Andean  mili- 
taries seem  likely  to  be  used  for  the  highest 
priority  of  those  institutions:  in  Colombia 
and  Peru,  counterinsurgency  campaigns 
characterized  by  gross  violations  of  human 
rights. 

The  only  activity  described  in  the  report 
for  strengthening  Andean  governments'  po- 
litical will  is  the  provision  of  economic  as- 
sistance. However,  the  history  of  AED's  Of- 
fice of  Public  Safety  and  of  security  assist- 
ance in  El  Salvador  have  shown  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  shape  institutional 
will  than  it  is  to  enhance  military  or  law  en- 
forcement capabilities.  Indeed,  the  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  detail  program  activities 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  shape 
Andean  political  will  regarding  countemar- 
cotics. As  a  result; 

Colombia's  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  according 
to  a  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee report,  stated  that  $38.5  million  of  the 
J40.3  million  countemarcotics  military  aid 
package  for  FY1990  would  be  used  for 
counterinsurgency  in  a  region  not  known  for 
drug  trafficking. 

Peru  has  yet  to  accede  to  U.S.  attempts  to 
get  the  armed  forces  involved  in  countemar- 
cotics, and  Peruvian  army  commanders  have 
continued  to  stress  the  primacy  of 
counterinsurgency  over  police 

countemarcotics  efforts. 

Bolivia's  army  announced  that  it  would 
use  anti-drug  aid  for  environmental  activi- 
ties. 

5.  The  report  fails  to  specify  any  steps 
aimed  at  strengthening  Andean  civilian  in- 
stitutions in  the  face  of  increasing  military 
involvement  in  the  countemarcotics  mis- 
sion. The  Colombian  police  remain  under  the 
authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  and 
President  Alberto  Fujimori  of  Peru  recently 
appointed  an  active-duty  military  officer  to 
head  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which 
oversees  anti-drug  police  forces.  In  Bolivia,  a 
military  regime  heavily  involved  in  the  co- 
caine industry  only  recently  left  power,  and 
the  recently-resigned  head  of  the  antinar- 
cotics  police  was  an  Army  colonel. 

The  report  justifies  the  introduction  of  the 
military  into  law  enforcement  functions  as 
necessary  to  defend  democracy  from  drug 
traffickers  and  insurgents.  However,  the  re- 
port fails  to  mention  any  steps  which  will  be 
taken  to  strengthen  civilian  authorities  in 
the  face  of  the  expanded  prerogatives  of  An- 
dean militaries.  By  justifying  the  blurring  of 
the  line  between  military  functions  and  law 
enforcement  functions,  current  policy  may 
well  endanger  civilian  control  in  regimes 
that,  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  were  only  recently 
turned  over  to  civilian  rule  by  the  military. 

6.  The  report  blurs  the  distinction  between 
counterinsurgency  activities  and  the 
countemarcotics  mission,  preparing  the 
groundwork  for  the  deepening  of  present  U.S. 
support  for  counterinsurgency  operations  in 
Colombia  and  Peru.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
stressed  its  concern  about  the  separation  of 
countemarcotics  and  counterinsurgency  ac- 
tivities, of  which  a  central  means  of  account- 
ability is  end  use  monitoring.  The  report 
states  that  the  administration  is  taking 
steps  to  improve  end  use  monitoring.  How- 
ever, if  the  administration  blurs  the  distinc- 
tion between  countemarcotics  and 
counterinsurgency  and  they  become  two 
parts  of  the  same  effort,  then  Congress  loses 
the  ability  to  ensure  that  countemarcotics 
aid  does  not  go  to  counterinsurgency  activi- 
ties. U.S.  support  for  counterinsurgency  is 
particularly  alarming  because  of  its  poten- 


tial effects  on  human  rights  and  the  strength 
of  democracy  in  the  Andes,  and  on  the  level 
and  dangers  of  U.S.  involvement. 

Current  U.S.  antinarcotics  strategy  endan- 
gers democracy  In  the  Andean  region,  rather 
than  strenthening  it  as  the  report  claims. 
Based  on  the  information  in  the  report,  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America  is  con- 
cerned that  administration  anti-drug  policy 
is  aggravating  govemment  human  rights 
abuses  and  weakening  the  control  exercised 
over  the  military  by  fitigile  civilian  govern- 
ments. The  report  gives  no  indication  that 
the  administration  is  capable  of  creating  the 
political  will  necessary  to  ensure  that 
countemarcotics  assistance  is  not  used  to 
undermine  stated  U.S.  interests  in  human 
rights  and  democratization.  Furthermore, 
the  policies  outlined  in  the  report  could  well 
intensify  official  drug-related  corruption,  es- 
pecially within  Andean  militaries. 

[From  the  Human  Rights  Watch] 

CCMMENTS  ON  ANDEAN  ANTI-DRUG  EFFORTS:  A 

Report  to  the  Congress 

We  have  several  criticisms  of  this  rep>ort. 

In  the  Background  section,  four  major  ob- 
jectives are  stated  for  the  Andean  Strategy. 
These  objectives  seem  to  have  changed  since 
1969  when  one  of  the  three  major  objectives 
was  to  "strengthen  respect  for  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  and  the  rule  of 
law  in  efforts  to  control  illicit  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  trafficking."  Do  the  authors  of 
the  report  think  that  the  widespread  human 
rights  abuses  in  the  recipient  countries  are 
no  longer  a  serious  problem? 

The  section  on  Counter-Narcotics  vs. 
Counter-Insurgency  does  nothing  to  clarify 
the  Bush  administration's  position  on  mili- 
tary assistance  that  may  be  used  for 
counter-insurgency,  rather  than  counter- 
narcotics,  purposes.  Since  the  law  stipulates 
that  this  aid  should  be  used  only  for  counter- 
narcotics  purposes,  the  authors  of  the  report 
should  be  asked  to  re-write  this  section  and 
clarify  their  position  on  U.S.  involvement  in 
counter-insurgency  efforts  in  the  Andean 
countries.  The  vagrue  descriptions  by  the  Ad- 
ministration continued  during  a  briefing  on 
March  4,  when  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters  Melvyn 
Levitsky  stated  that,  regarding  military  as- 
sistance to  Colombia,  "Every  penny  of  it  is 
for  counter  narcotics  purposes."  Yet  he  went 
on  to  admit  that  the  U.S.  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  control  how  the  recipient  countries 
will  use  the  aid. 

This  report  reiterates  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's charge  that  insurgency  groups  and 
narco-traffickers  are  one  and  the  same,  or 
work  together  closely.  While  Sendero  and 
the  FARC  are  known  to  tax  growers  and 
processors  in  their  areas  of  control,  there  is 
more  confrontation  between  insurgency 
groups  and  narco-traffickers  than  collabora- 
tion. Americas  Watch  is  concerned  that  the 
administration  is  presenting;  these  two  dis- 
tinct problems  as  one  big  problem  so  that 
the  U.S.  will  be  forced  to  accede  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  Andean  military  forces— that  is,  to 
fight  the  insurgencies.  Unfortunately,  by 
fighting  the  insurgencies,  the  U.S.  will  be 
sponsoring  these  militaries  in  carrying  out 
their  "dirty  wars"  against  suspected  subver- 
sives. 

The  report  states  that  U.S.  aid  to  Andean 
militaries  has  raised  questions  about  wheth- 
er the  U.S.  military  aid  is  being  used  to  fight 
insurgencies  in  addition  to  narcotraffickers, 
or  as  the  report  states,  "whether  the  U.S. 
should  engage  in  supporting  Andean  mili- 
taries, some  with  poor  human  rights  records, 
in    waging    a    struggle    against    insurgent 


groups  which  are  clearly  involved  in  many 
aspects  of  narcotics  trafficking."  A  better 
question  would  have  been  a  shorter  one— I.e., 
whether  the  U.S.  should  engage  in  support- 
ing Andean  militaries,  some  with  poor 
human  rights  records.  The  International 
Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1990,  and  Sec.  502B 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  state  plainly 
that  human  rights  violators  should  not  re- 
ceive military  aid  from  the  U.S.,  regardless 
of  the  purposes  of  the  aid. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "The  U.S. 
opposes  these  abuses  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  and  always  will."  If  it  is  our  national 
policy  to  oppose  human  rights  abuses,  why 
do  we  continue  to  fund  these  militaries,  A 
suspension  or  termination  of  military  aid  to 
these  human  rights  violators  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  obvious  way  to  convey  our 
concern  and  opposition  to  these  practices. 

The  authors  of  the  report  should  be  aware 
that  human  rights  monitoring  groups  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
about  human  rights  violations  by  the  Colom- 
bian military  and  police  do  not  believe  "that 
organizations  like  the  Sendero  Lumimoso  of 
Peru  or  the  FARC  of  Colombia  are  cham- 
pions of  human  rights."  Human  rights 
groups  like  Americas  Watch  have  been  quick 
to  criticize  abuses  by  both  the  militaries  and 
the  insurgencies  in  these  two  countries. 
Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  is  not  arming  and  as- 
sisting the  Sendero  Luminoso  or  the  FARC 
so  the  human  rights  conditions  for  aid  recip- 
ient countries  do  not  apply.  Since  we  are  as- 
sisting the  militaries  and  police  of  Peru  and 
Colombia,  the  U.S.  government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  make  sure  that  human  rights  con- 
ditions in  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Act  of  1990  and  other  applicable  laws  are 
met. 

The  report  states  that  "[T]he  impact  of 
U.S.  military  assistance  and  training  has 
had  a  salutary  impact  on  the  Andean  mili- 
taries and  police  forces,  since  U.S.  military 
trainers  emphasize  to  host  country  counter- 
parts the  importance  of  respecting  inter- 
nationally recognized  conduct  for  human 
rights."  This  sentence  does  not  really  say 
anything  at  all.  Later  In  the  paragraph  the 
report's  author  seems  to  blame  human  rights 
violations  on  bad  training  by  "sources  other 
than  the  U.S."  To  whom  is  the  report  refer- 
ring? 

Florida  Lsternational  UNiVERsnr. 

Miami.  FL,  March  4, 1991. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  shar- 
ing with  me  the  recent  report  submitted  to 
Congress  on  the  Andean  Anti-Drug  Efforts. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  also  sharing  with  me  your  previous  con- 
cerns about  current  efforts  to  militarize  the 
anti-narcotics  campaign  in  Bolivia.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  you  for  authoring  Sec- 
tion 1009  of  the  Defense  Authorisation  Act 
and  for  insisting  to  the  administration  that 
more  caution  be  exercised  prior  to  the  order- 
ing of  the  Andean  armed  forces  into  the  drug 
war. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  administra- 
tion's report  to  Congress,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  few  of  the  twelve  points  you  raised 
in  your  letter  of  November  22  to  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  have  been  addressed  In  any  de- 
tail. The  report  repeats  many  of  the  same 
broad  and  general  themes  delivered  publicly 
by  Mr.  Melvin  Levitsky  of  the  Office  of 
International  Narcotics  Matters.  I  would 
urge  you  to  compare  this  report  with  Mr. 
Levitsky's  statement  June  30. 1990  statement 
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before  the  House  of  Representatives'  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

If  the  objective  of  Section  1009  was  to  man- 
date a  broad  and  general  descriptive  outline 
of  current  United  States  policies,  then  this 
report  meets  the  requirement.  I  belieVe,  how- 
ever, that  it  falls  short  of  detailing  the  range 
and  scope  of  anti-narcotics  activities  and  re- 
lated training  programs,  which  is  the  word- 
ing found  in  Section  1009.  In  short,  the  brief 
listing  of  the  activities  of  United  States  and 
Andean  agencies  has  done  little  to  clarify 
my  understanding  of  current  United  States 
policy  toward  the  three  targeted  Andean  na- 
tions. 

In  my  opinion  the  report  does  little  to  dis- 
tinguish between  military  and  civilian  law 
enforcement  efforts.  If  my  interpretation  of 
the  policy  is  correct,  then  it  appears  that  the 
objective  is  to  combine  both  forces  to  carry 
out  the  war  on  narcotics  traffickers.  More- 
over, it  is  apparent  that  the  police  is  also 
destined  to  become  the  subordinate  player  in 
what  is  becoming  increasingly  a  counter-in- 
surgency strategy.  The  thrust  of  the  policy. 
measured  by  the  amount  of  assistance  ear- 
marked for  the  Bolivian  military,  is  to 
strengthen  the  armed  forces  without  serious 
consideration  being  given  to  the  long-range 
impact  their  strengthening  may  have  on  Bo- 
livia's incipient  democracy. 

My  impression  is  that  United  States  policy 
continues  to  be  formulated  with  little  con- 
sultation with  civilian  leaders  in  Bolivia.  As 
you  are  aware.  Bolivia  is  a  democratic  na- 
tion with  an  elected  Congress:  yet,  beyond 
consultation  with  a  few  members  of  the  rul- 
ing parties  no  members  of  the  opposition 
have  had  any  say  in  the  acceptance  of  U.S. 
government  policies. 

In  fact,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  current 
government,  as  outlined  by  the  administra- 
tion's report,  has  sparked  controversy  and 
has  eroded  public  confidence  in  democratic 
procedures.  The  most  outstanding  example 
was  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Paz 
Zamora  government  of  keeping  Annex  III 
from  the  Bolivian  public  and  opposition  par- 
ties even  though  it  was  not  considered  a  se- 
cret document.  Furthermore,  the  current 
mood  surrounding  the  formulation  of  anti- 
narcotics  policy  in  Bolivia  has  been  intoler- 
ant of  opposing  or  dissident  voices.  Opposi- 
tion to  current  policies,  especially  the  order- 
ing of  the  military  into  the  Chapare.  has 
been  labelled  as  cooperation  with  narcotics 
traffickers.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  atti- 
tude has  been  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  mission  in  La  Paz.  This  attitude  has 
hindered  any  opposition  efforts  to  develop  a 
coherent  and  viable  alternative  policy  to  the 
one  now  being  Implemented.  Moreover,  while 
public  support  for  Bolivian  democracy  is 
high,  these  attitudes  and  policies  have  un- 
dermined public  support  for  the  current  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  the  short- 
comings of  the  reports  conclusion.  The  con- 
clusion is  vague  and  does  not  adequately  as- 
sess whether  the  policies  described  have  been 
effective  in  achieving  the  objectives  outlined 
In  the  first  pages.  As  a  result,  the  report  re- 
veals little  about  each  specific  national  case. 
In  the  Bolivian  case,  for  example,  it  is  still 
unclear  what  agencies  are  performing  which 
fonctions  where,  how,  and  why. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  expand  my  com- 
ments about  the  report  in  the  future.  Again, 
I  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  your  assist- 
ance so  far  and  for  listening  to  my  input 
about  the  Bolivian  case. 
Respectfully, 

Eduaroo  A.  Gamarra,  Ph.D., 

Asfistant  Professor. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  November  22, 1990. 
Hon.  James  Baker  III. 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DSAR  Jim:  As  you  know,  in  the  last  Con- 
grest  I  authored  what  became  "Section  1009. 
Andean  Drug  Efforts,"  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization legislation  for  FY91. 

This  section  specifies  that — no  later  than 
90  days  after  being  signed  into  law  on  No- 
vember 5 — your  office,  together  with  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  must  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  detailing  current  United 
States  policies  with  respect  to  the  Andean 
countries  and  associated  training  programs 
of  the  United  States  in  such  countries  in  par- 
ticular. 

This  report  requirement,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity In  Congress,  specifies  further  that  in- 
cluded in  it  should  be  an  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact that  the  involvement  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Andean  countries  in  counter- 
drug  enforcement  activities  has  a  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  those  countries.  It  also 
must  report  on  how  civilian  institutions  of 
those  countries  might  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  assure  the  successful  pursuit  of  a 
counter-drug  strategy. 

In  fulfilling  the  requisites  of  this  report.  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  two  of 
the  most  important  findings  on  this  issue 
made  by  Congress  in  Section  1009. 

First,  that  the  separation  of  military  and 
civilian  law  enforcement  functions  has  his- 
torically been  a  critical  element  In  democ- 
racies around  the  world,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Second,  that  there  is  a  need  to  determine 
whether  the  current  policies  of  the  United 
States  unduly  emphasize  military  assistance 
to  Andean  countries  rather  than  aid  to  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  entities  in  carrying  out 
anti-drug  efforts  in  those  countries..  And  as 
a  CM-ollary  to  this,  whether  such  policies 
might  tend  to  undermine  the  dual  long-term 
U.S.  policy  goals  of  stopping  the  traffic  of 
drugs  at  their  source  and  the  preservation  of 
civilian  control  over  the  newly-established 
democracies  of  the  Andean  countries. 

In  order  to  help  establish  a  general  frame- 
worli  by  which  the  report  can  fully  and  ade- 
quately meet  the  requirements  set  down  by 
law.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  following 
questions  should  be  answered: 

1.  To  what  degree  are  host  country  civilian 
leaders  consulted  in  the  formulation  and  im- 
plenientation  of  antinarcotics  activities  in- 
volving U.S.  anti-narcotics  forces?  In  par- 
ticular, which  host  country  civilians  are  con- 
sulted in 

a)  determining  the  composition  of  military 
equipment  sent  for  antinarcotics  activities, 
such  as  emergency  stocks  "drawn  down"  by 
the  ddministration? 

b)  placing  U.S.  anti-narcotics  personnel  in 
training  mission  bases  in  Colombia,  Peru  and 
BoliTia? 

c)  assigning  the  areas  in  which  training 
missions  take  place? 

d)  planning  of  operations  and  targeting  of 
sites  in  interdiction  and  eradication  activi- 
ties In  any  phase  of  which  U.S.  personnel  are 
involved? 

2.  How  many  host  country  personnel  have 
been  trained  under  the  antinarcotics  pro- 
gram by  Department  of  Defense  personnel  in 
Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia?  How  many  have 
been  trained  by  U.S.  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies? Please  break  down  by  year  since  the 
training  began:  by  agency/service  branch  of 


trainee,  and  by  country.  Please  estimate  the 
number  of  trainees  expected  in  FY  1991-FY 
1994,  i.e.,  the  remainder  of  the  Andean  initia- 
tive. 

3.  How  many  mobile  training  teams  have 
oi)erate(J  in  each  of  the  three  countries,  by 
year,  since  1966?  How  many  are  projected 
each  year,  through  1994?  What  Is  the  purpose 
of  their  training? 

4.  Hov»  does  the  role  of  host  country  mili- 
taries differ  from  that  of  police  forces  in  re- 
gard to  narcotics  enforcement?  What  efforts 
are  being:  made  to  help  host  countries  where 
the  military  is  involved  in  anti-narcotics  ef- 
forts make  a  transition  to  civilian  law  en- 
forcement, given  the  fact  that— as  noted  by 
Congress — the  separation  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  functions  has  histori- 
cally been  a  critical  element  in  democracies 
around  the  world? 

5.  What  is  the  impact  of  U.S.  military 
training  and  U.S.  military  assistance  on  the 
propensity  of  host  country  governments  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  violations  of 
human  rights  by  government  forces?  To 
what  degree  have  officers  of  host  country  se- 
curity forces,  widely  accused  of  human 
rights  violations  in  Peru  and  Colombia,  been 
punished  for  their  crimes  by  competent  gov- 
ernment authorities? 

6.  What  changes  in  size  or  structure  of  host 
country  forces  (military  or  security  forces  or 
police)  have  U.S.  military  assistance 
prompted  or  encouraged,  or  might  it  prompt 
or  encourage?  What  are  the  specific  changes 
that  have  been  prompted  or  encouraged  by 
military  advisers  in  Colombia?  In  Peru?  In 
Bolivia? 

7.  In  what  ways  are  host  country  police 
forces  unable  to  address  specific  changes 
that  have  been  prompted  by  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  in  each  country? 

8.  What  kinds  and  amounts  of  police  and 
military  assistance  are  being  offered  to  the 
governments  of  Peru,  Colombia  and  Bolivia 
by  third  countries  to  help  fight  narcotics 
production  and  trafficking?  In  what  ways 
does  the  U.S.  government  coordinate  its  ef- 
forts with  the  efforts  of  these  other  coun- 
tries? 

9.  To  what  degree  are  human  rights  incor- 
porated In  training  programs  and  curriculum 
of  the  Special  Forces  in  the  Andes?  Please 
give  si>eclflcs:  time  spent  on  the  issue  rel- 
ative to  total  training  time,  content  of 
human  rights  education,  and  training  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  personnel  in  human 
rights  preparation  for  training  activities? 

10.  To  what  degree  do  U.S.  personnel  col- 
laborate with  host  country  forces  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  antinarcotics  op- 
erations? What  are  the  specific  "rules  of  en- 
gagement" that  govern  Department  of  De- 
fense activity  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  such  operations?  What  activities  are  U.S. 
personnel  specifically  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in? 

11.  Wh&t  guarantees  does  the  Department 
of  State  require  to  ensure  that  U.S.  material 
is  used  to  further  U.S.  antinarcotics  goals,  as 
distinguished  from  host  country 
counterinsurgency  goals?  What  is  the  De- 
partment of  State's  assessment  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  antinarcotics  and 
counterinsurgency  activities  as  carried  out 
by  the  militaries  in  Peru  and  Colombia? 

12.  Given  the  danger  of  corruption  among 
military  personnel  involved  in  narcotics  en- 
forcemeat,  what  measures  will  be  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  ensure  that 
corruption  does  not  occur  among  U.S.  per- 
sonnel? 

I  realise  these  twelve  categories  are  rather 
extensive,  but  so  to  Is  our  ever-deepening 
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commitment  to  the  anti-drug  fight  in  the 
Andean  region.  I  would  hope  that  the  report 
can  be  reproduced  and  distributed  on  a  non- 
classifled  basis;  however,  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, that  particular  information  should  be 
included  in  a  classified  annex. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  your  report  and 
also  look  forward  to  the  continuing  dialogue 
and  debate  I  am  sure  it  will  generate. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  December  18, 1990. 
Hon.  James  Baker  in. 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Jim:  From  my  perspective  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
become  very  concerned  about  the  impact  on 
democratic  institutions  of  involving  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Andean  countries  in 
counter-drug  enforcement  activities. 

Last  month.  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  the 
report  requirement  on  this  subject  contained 
in  "Section  1009.  Andean  Drug  Efforts."  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  legislation  for 
FY91.  I  look  forward  to  reading  the  rejxjrt 
which  is  required  under  this  law  to  be  sub- 
mitted In  early  February— 90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

In  the  meantime,  1  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  concerns  about  what 
U.S.  encouragement  of  military  involvement 
in  the  drug  war  has  meant  in  one  country- 
Bolivia. 

Early  this  month,  Martin  Edwin  Andersen, 
my  legislative  assistant  for  defense  and  for- 
eign policy,  traveled  to  Bolivia  as  part  of  a 
Congressional  staff  delegation  sponsored  by 
the  Bolivian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. While  the  group  looked  into  other  is- 
sues, such  as  alternative  economic  develop- 
ment and  cultural  survival  questions,  they 
focused  on  the  strategy  and  Implementation 
of  U.S. -Bolivian  anti-narcotics  efforts. 

Consultation  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  Bo- 
livian political  leaders,  policymakers,  law 
enforcement  officials,  peasant  leaders  and 
heads  of  non-governmental  organizations  re- 
sulted in  a  disturbing  critique  of  the  direc- 
tion of  part  of  current  anti-narcotics  efforts. 
Of  special  concern  was  the  nearly  unani- 
mously held  idea  that  the  U.S.  was  putting 
great  pressure  on  the  Bolivian  government 
to  involve  its  army  in  anti-narcotics  activ- 
ity. 

There  appear  to  be  two  main  reasons  given 
by  U.S.  policymakers  as  to  why  the  Bolivian 
army  should  become  Involved. 

First,  future  anti-narcotics  efforts  will  re- 
quire large  infusions  of  personnel,  and  the 
army  has  manpower  to  spare. 

And  second,  the  army  is  jealous  of  the  fact 
that  the  navy  and  the  air  force,  which  are  al- 
ready involved  in  logistical  support  func- 
tions, are  receiving  U.S.  financial  and  mate- 
rial support.  This  rivalry  also  reportedly  ex- 
ists with  the  police,  particularly  since  mem- 
bers of  the  UMOPARr— the  elite  anti-narcot- 
ics unit— are  receiving  light  Infantry  and 
commando  training  at  U.S.  miliUry  institu- 
tions. Thus,  the  reasoning  runs,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  involve  the  army  so  as  not  to  upset 
the  delicate  inter-service  relationship  that  is 
the  bedrock  of  healthy  civil-military  rela- 
tions. 

I  am  advised  that  the  eventual  involve- 
ment of  the  Bolivian  army  would  not  include 
patrolling  in  the  Chapare,  the  tropical  zone 
where  coca  Is  grown.  Instead,  the  military 
unlt«  would  be  used  in  special  operations 
against  targets  such  as  landing  fields  and 


labs;  joint  operations  where  significantly  en- 
hanced capabilities  are  needed;  in  occupying 
populations  centers,  and  in  controlling:  pre- 
cursor chemicals. 

Enthusiasm  for  involving  the  army  is,  I  be- 
lieve, greatly  misplaced.  Given  the  fi-aglle 
social,  economic  and  political  balance  in  Bo- 
livia today,  I  am  afraid  it  could  easily  lead 
to  a  disaster,  ensuring  neither  the  effective 
control  of  narcotics  trafficking  nor  the  per- 
manence of  democratic  institutions  and 
practices. 

Let  me  share  my  reason  for  these  fears. 

First,  as  you  know,  barely  a  decade  ago  the 
Bolivian  army  overthrew  a  civilian  govern- 
ment and  installed  the  vicious  narco-terror- 
ist  regime  of  Gen.  Garcia  Meza  and  Col.  Arce 
Gomez.  The  trauma  of  that  experience  on 
military  professionals  in  Bolivia  is  only  now 
being  put  to  rest.  Yet  not  a  few  fear  that,  by 
putting  the  army  into  an  essentially  law  en- 
forcement role,  the  proximity  alone  to  the 
drug  business  is  an  open  invitation  to  becom- 
ing submerged  once  again  in  corruption  and 
illegality. 

It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the  role 
foreseen  for  the  army  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  that  being  carried  out  by  the  air 
force  and  the  navy  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  is  limited  to  logistics,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, mostly  riverine  patrols.  While  the  two 
branches  are,  to  some  extent,  being  given  in- 
ternal security  rather  than  national  defense 
missions,  their  role  is  nonetheless  primarily 
one  of  support.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  army  intervenes. 

Secondly,  the  use  of  the  military  in  law  en- 
forcement is  likely  to  lead  to  a  corruption  of 
both  the  army's  national  defense  functions 
and  the  public  safety  role  of  the  Bolivian  po- 
lice. Plans  to  use  the  army  in  anti-narcotics 
campaigns  include  their  fulfilling  "civic  ac- 
tion" or  nation-building  tasks.  As  you  know, 
for  nearly  two  decades,  beginning  with  the 
now-famous  1970  RAND  Corporation  study,  it 
has  been  shown  that  involving  the  Latin 
military  In  nation-building  efforts  tends  to 
politicize  them  and  make  them  compete 
with  civilian  authorities  for  scarce  public 
funds.  And  lest  anyone  forget,  the  best  Latin 
military  pupil  of  our  civic  action  programs 
was  Panama's  Manuel  Noriega. 

Even  worse  is  the  potential  impact  on  Bo- 
livian law  enforcement  of  involvement  by 
the  army.  As  you  know,  the  separation  of 
military  and  civilian  law  enforcement  func- 
tions has  historically  been  a  critical  element 
in  democracies  around  the  world,  including 
the  United  States.  Part  of  the  gains  in 
newly-emerging  democracies  such  as  Argen- 
tina, for  example,  has  been  the  restoring  of 
top  law  enforcement  posts  to  police  officers, 
rather  than  their  being  occupied  by  military 
men,  as  was  the  case  in  many  dictatorships. 
Returning  the  top  police  posts  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  has  served  to  stimulate 
greater  professionalism  among  ofTicers  who 
can  now  aspire  to  occupy  the  top  ranks  of 
their  own  profession.  It  also  gives  credibility 
to  efforts  by  those  at  the  top  who  seek  to  re- 
form and  modernize  their  own  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  a  Bolivian  law— reportedly 
passed  after  U.S.  pressure — which  calls  for 
joint  military-police  and  anti-drug  efforts, 
the  head  of  UMOPAR  must  be,  and  is.  a  re- 
tired military  officer.  Middle-ranking 
UMOPAR  offlcers  the  staff  delegation  met 
said  that  this  is  a  source  of  great  profes- 
sional worry.  Not  only  are  police  profes- 
sionals precluded  ft-om  reaching  the  top  of 
their  own  institution,  a  cause  of  demoraliza- 
tion; they  also  say  their  own  chief  does  not 
know  how  to  communicate  with  them— "talk 
cop,"  so  to  speak.  According  to  one  officer. 


this  problem  wa«  particaUrly  noticeable  at 
an  international  police  conference  where, 
after  the  Bolivian  delegation  made  an  Initial 
presentation,  it  was  largely  disregarded  by 
other  police  professionals  because  of  lu 
heavy  military  coloration. 

The  involvement  of  the  army  would  only 
exacerbate  the  problem.  If  and  when  the 
army  is  involved  in  anU-dnig  efforts,  a  Joint 
command  will  be  set  up  of  the  four  services— 
the  army,  the  air  force,  the  navy  and  the  po- 
lice. In  other  words,  in  what  is  essentially  a 
law  enforcement  problem,  the  majority  of 
those  at  the  table  will  be  military  ofncers. 

What  will  happen  once  1,000  army  troops — 
just  five  percent  of  the  total  In  that  serv- 
ice— are  given  better  weapons,  boots,  uni- 
forms and  food  as  a  result  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  anti-drug  fight— while  many 
thousands  more  are  kept  out  of  the  action? 
Has  anyone  calculated  the  impact  on  Intra- 
service  relations  such  inequalities  would  cre- 
ate? 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment of  wishful  thinking  in  the  attitudes  of 
some  U.S.  officials,  who  appear  to  believe 
that  opposition  to  army  involvement  is  driv- 
en either  by  people  on  the  payroll  of  the  drug 
traffickers  or  people  who  have  Marxist-Len- 
inist ideologies.  I  have  no  doubt  both  play  a 
role  in  stirringr  up  the  pot.  But  the  opposi- 
tion to  army  involvement  heard  by  the  staff 
delegation  was  broad-based  and  deep.  And 
their  objections  seem  eminently  reasonable 
given  recent  Bolivian  history. 

Bolivia  has  only  recently  returned  to  civil- 
ian rule.  Present  U.S.  policy  is  reinforcing 
attitudes  that  the  military  can  better  main- 
tain public  order  than  civilian  Institutions, 
which  may  in  fact  undermine  the  very  demo- 
cratic institutions  the  U.S.  government 
should  be  supporting.  Furthermore,  popular 
opposition  to  army  involvement  in 
antinarcotics  activities  is  generating  signifi- 
cant unrest  in  the  Chapare  and  may  be  the 
spark  that  ignites  widespread,  violent  social 
protest,  further  threatening  the  stability  of 
the  Bolivian  government. 

I  can't  help  but  think  that  the  way  this 
"war"  is  being  undertaken  is  in  many  ways 
an  extension  of  the  national  security  doc- 
trine used  to  fight  leftist  insurgencies  In  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  Now,  as  then,  the  military  Is 
being  pushed  into  taking  a  leading  role  In 
what  is  essentially  an  Internal  security  prob- 
lem. The  quantity  of  laboratories  taken 
down  and  the  number  of  small-time  tr&fnck- 
ers  arrested  have  replaced  "body  counts"  as 
the  measure  of  success.  However,  the  most 
rapid  solutions  to  this  problem  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  best  nor  most  enduring  ones. 
Support  for  democracy  is  essential  in  the 
fight  against  international  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. There  are  no  quick  fixes. 

I  hope  that  the  issues  I  am  raising  are  to 
be  included  in  the  report  mandated  by  the 
defense  authorleatlon  langua^re.  Specifically. 
I  hope  it  will  address  the  Issue  of  why  the 
Administration  believes  that  a  dollar  spent 
on  training  army  troops  is  better  spent  than 
one  whose  expenditure  is  meant  to  make  Bo- 
livia's police  more  professional.  But  beyond 
that.  I  hotw  this  letter  will  serve  to  sjiark 
continuing  dialogue  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  Congress  and  the 
Administration  can  reexamine  prohibitions 
on  international  police  training,  with  a  view 
towards  promoting  community-based  polic- 
ing that  has  respect  for  human  rights  as  a 
cornerstone.  Perhaps  the  Administration 
will  want  to  suggest  a  specific  initiative  de- 
signed to  help  modernize  the  Bolivian  mili- 
tary, while  keeping  its  focus  on  national  de- 
fense rather  than  internal  security. 
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Sorely  these  Issues  need  further  study  and 
debate  before  we  make  decisions,  or  ask  oth- 
ers to  make  them,  which  might  lead  down 
roads  I  know  you  do  not  want  us  to  travel. 
I'm  willing  to  do  my  part. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  February  1.  1991. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Baker  on  December 
18,  regarding  Involvement  of  Andean  mili- 
tary forces  in  counter-narcotics  activities. 

I  would  like  to  reassure  you  that  we  are 
not  forcing  military  assistance  on  any  of  the 
Andean  governments  nor,  by  implication,  is 
the  President's  strategy  seeking  to  milita- 
rize the  drug  effort.  Assistant  Secretary 
Melvyn  Levltsky  from  our  International 
Narcotics  Matters  Bureau  and  representa- 
tives fl-om  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy  have  briefed  members  of  Congress 
and  testified  on  this  point  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Levltsky  is  prepared  to  discuss  the 
elements  of  the  President's  strategy  with 
you  in  greater  detail. 

The  central  features  of  the  international 
component  of  our  Andean  counter-narcotics 
strategy  are  to  strengthen  host  country  re- 
solve to  address  the  drug  issue,  develop  the 
capabilities  to  enforce  that  resolve,  and  to 
dismantle  the  major  drug  trafficking  organi- 
zations. We  realized  early  on  that  none  of 
these  would  be  easy. 

It  Is  clear  that  many  law  enforcement  and 
local  Institutions  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  more  vigorous  and  effective 
counter-narcotics  effort.  Judicial,  financial. 
legal,  and  military  Institutions  have  been 
Ill-prepared  and  in  some  cases  unwilling  to 
respond  to  the  type  of  challenge  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  social  and  political  life  that  could 
result  ftom  trafficking  activities.  Our  strat- 
egy seeks  to  strengthen  these  institutions  in 
order  to  provide  substance  to  a  meaningful 
counter-narcotics  program.  This  effort  did 
not  focus  on  military  support  as  the  sole 
means  In  our  approach,  but  as  an  element  to 
strengthen  and  complement  law  enforce- 
ment. 

We  recognized  that  any  realistic  counter- 
narcotics  effort  that  addressed  the  problem. 
and  that  did  not  just  throw  words  and  money 
at  It.  needed  to  be  a  comprehensive  one.  We 
are  aware,  however,  of  the  historical  di- 
lenuna  associated  with  trying  to  engage 
local  militaries  in  support  of  civilian  govern- 
ment. That  Is  why  we  have  put  great  stress 
on  human  rights,  subordination  of  the  mili- 
tary to  civilian  rule,  and  efforts  to  strength- 
en civilian  law  enforcement  institutions. 

In  the  last  several  years,  we  have  seen  a 
wave  of  democracy  sweep  the  world,  includ- 
ing Latin  America,  in  no  small  way  as  a  re- 
sult of  just  such  U.S.  attention  and  support. 
We  also  recognize  that  if  that  democratiza- 
tion Is  to  succeed  it  must  continue  to  receive 
our  support,  particularly  where  it  is  threat- 
ened by  the  subversion  and  corruption  inher- 
ent In  the  drug  threat.  We  share  your  con- 
cern that  fi-aglle  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions  in  Bolivia  and  elsewhere 
be  given  a  chance  to  grow  strong.  We,  too, 
want  to  guard  against  steps  that  will  mill  la- 
rlM  our  counter-narcotics  effort  or  create 
further  Imbalances  In  Institutional  develop- 
ment. 

We  understand  that  Involvement  of  local 
mllltarlee  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  drug  prob- 
lem. We,  too.  are  troubled  by  the  corruption 


issue,  whether  in  the  military  or  elsewhere; 
but  a  military  left  out  of  the  drug  war  is  not 
immune  to  corruption  or  insulated  from  the 
influences  of  trafficking  organizations. 

Unfortunately,  local  police  forces  are  not 
able,  alone,  to  protect  the  national  sov- 
ereignty of  countries  with  large  territories 
and  a  wide  variety  of  difficult  and 
inacoessable  terrain  peopled  by  well-armed 
groups  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  drug 
trafficking.  The  Presidents  of  the  Andean 
statee.  in  their  meeting  at  Cartagena  with 
President  Bush,  agreed  to  the  concept  of  the 
need  for  a  suitable  role  for  the  military.  We 
appreciate,  and  Cartagena  endorsed  the  idea, 
that  the  militaries  have  resources  to  provide 
support  to  police  forces  in  dealing  with  this 
type  of  problem.  We  believe  that  a  commit- 
ment by  the  military  to  engage  in  such  sup- 
port can.  if  properly  conducted,  improve  co- 
operation and  coordination,  and  strengthen 
ties,  rather  than  reinforce  isolation,  separat- 
ism, and  rivalry. 

While  it  is  our  policy  not  to  force  military 
assistance  on  anyone,  by  the  same  token,  we 
do  not  intend  to  provide  counter-narcotics 
assistance  to  militaries  when  it  is  not  used 
for  counter-narcotics  purposes.  Further, 
since  all  of  our  assistance  in  major  drug 
counta-ies  is  linked,  by  policy  and  law,  to  a 
country's  overall  performance,  we  do  exp)ect. 
as  part  of  the  comprehensive  program  that 
we  know  is  essential  to  success,  that  co- 
operation will  include  appropriate  military 
involvement. 

It  it  important  to  note  that  our  assistance 
is  also  linked  to  respect  for  human  rights,  ci- 
vilian rule,  and  democratic  principle.  Never- 
theless, it  is  essential  that  we  remember 
that  In  some  countries  the  traffickers  and 
their  allies  are  doing  violence  to  these  very 
principles,  and  are  creating  an  environment 
of  threat  and  Intimidation  that  is  hostile  to 
social  and  political  stability  and  contributes 
to  the  erosion  of  civil  order. 

Violence  abroad  and  at  home  is  the  hall- 
mark of  drugs  and  drug  trafficking.  We  can- 
not ignore  this  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  We  must  work  in  tandem  with  our 
f»-ien(ls  and  allies  not  only  to  secure  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  democracy  but  to 
protect  them  from  direct  attack  and  from 
subversion. 

We  welcome  your  concern  for  the  need  to 
continue  examining  our  efforts,  and  we  hope 
to  continue  a  dialogue  on  an  issue  of  such 
importance.  We  also  welcome  your  interest 
in  reexamining  prohibitions  on  international 
police  training. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  issues  you 
raised  in  your  earlier  letter  and  we  are  pres- 
ently preparing  detailed  responses  to  these 
issues  in  the  report  required  by  Section  1009 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  so  desire.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Levitsky  would  be  most  happy 
to  discuss  with  you  the  concerns  you  have 
raised  If  you  would  like  a  personal  briefing, 
please  have  your  staff  contact  me  to  arrange 
an  appointment, 
sincerely. 

Ja.net  G.  Mullins. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Legislative  Affairs. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1991] 
Meanwhile.  What  About  the  Drug  War? 

(By  Douglas  Farah) 
BcxJOTA.  COLOMBIA.— Officials  here  say  they 
realized  how  far  down  the  list  of  U.S.  prior- 
ities the  drug  war  had  fallen  when  two  port- 
able radar  units,  used  to  track  small,  co- 
caine^-unning  airplanes  here,  were  abruptly 
dismantled  and  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


"They  say  they  will  be  brought  back  after 
the  war.  but  it  shows  how  attitudes  have 
shifted,"  said  one  Colombian  official  mon- 
itoring the  drug  war.  "Last  year  the  radars 
were  a  big  deal,  a  key  to  our  interdiction  ef- 
forts, but  now  we  are  seen  as  expendable.  It's 
hard  to  believe  they  couldn't  find  other  ra- 
dars." 

A  year  after  President  Bush  stood  with  the 
leaders  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Colombia  in 
Cartagena  and  promised  the  war  on  cocaine 
would  be  his  top  long-term  priority,  the  feel- 
ing that  the  United  States  has  abandoned 
the  drug  war  is  growing  in  the  Andes.  Espe- 
cially embittering  is  the  perception  that 
when,  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  the  United 
States  ia  truly  serious  about  achieving  its 
goals,  it  Is  both  ready  and  able  to  provide  its 
allies  with  the  resources  needed.  The  con- 
trast with  the  drug  war  is  striking. 

The  war  is  not  being  won.  Today  the 
Cartagena  agreements,  hailed  as  a  major  vic- 
tory in  tte  drug  war,  are  hampered  by  rising 
cocaine  production,  by  unkept  promises,  by 
unease  Ofer  the  growing  role  of  the  military 
and  by  conflicting  goals  between  the  United 
States  and  the  South  Americans  and  among 
the  South  American  nations. 

While  Andean  leaders  understand  the  gulf 
war  will  remain  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  for 
some  time,  many  are  angered  that  in  the 
past  year,  agreements  with  the  United 
States  regarding  free  trade  have  not  been 
passed  but  gulf  allies  find  their  needs  met  in- 
stantly. 

"Less  tlhan  20  Israelis  were  killed  by  the 
Scud  misulles.  and  yet  they  will  probably  get 
another  S13  billion  in  U.S.  aid."  said  one  Co- 
lombian close  to  President  Cesar  Gaviria. 
Egypt  gets  $7  billion  in  debt  forgiven.  We 
lose  a  thousand  people  here,  and  can't  get 
$200  million  in  trade  concessions." 

In  part  to  help  get  the  drug  war  back  on 
the  national  agenda.  Bush  invited  Gaviria  to 
the  United  States  this  week  for  an  official 
visit,  in  Which  trade  concessions  and  agree- 
ments on  judicial  cooperation  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  trip  is  interpreted  here  as  a  re- 
ward for  Colombia  for  maintaining  a  high- 
profile  counter-narcotics  policy,  in  contrast 
to  the  other  Andean  nations. 

The  fruBtration  among  Andean  leaders  is 
compounded  because  the  principal  goal  of 
the  agreements — to  reduce  cocaine  produc- 
tion—has failed.  U.S.,  European  and  Latin 
American  experts  agree  that  in  the  year 
since  the  agreements  were  signed,  Andean 
cocaine  production  increased,  by  some  esti- 
mates, up  to  a  third. 

The  DBA  estimates  that  cocaine  produc- 
tion in  South  America  rose  from  about  361 
metric  tops  in  1988  to  695  metric  tons  in  1989 
and  to  about  900  metric  tons  in  1990.  While 
Colombian  production  was  disrupted  by  the 
crackdown  begun  in  mid-1989  and  the  pres- 
sure there  continues  to  be  greater  than  in 
other  countries,  production  has  jumped  in 
neighboring  countries  less  equipped  and  less 
willing  to  confront  the  traffickers. 

Agreements  to  limit  the  export  of  auto- 
matic weapons  from  the  United  States,  to 
open  U.S.  markets  to  Andean  products  and 
to  cooperate  on  controlling  money-launder- 
ing all  languish  unsigned.  The  Andean  na- 
tions insist  that,  instead  of  economic  aid, 
they  need  access  to  world  markets.  Despite 
promises  in  Cartagena,  the  agreements  on 
free  trade  have  not  yet  been  approved. 

In  contrast,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity is  praised  because,  while  giving  little 
monetary  aid,  in  November  it  opened  its 
markets  to  most  Andean  goods.  For  four 
years  the  goods  will  not  be  taxed,  and  there 
is  no  limit  on  the  quantity. 
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"If  Europeans  can  do  that,  despite  opposi- 
tion from  Dutch  flower  growers  and  other 
powerful  groups,  and  do  it  quickly,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  U.S.  foot-draggring,"  said 
one  Colombian  official. 

This  does  not  mean  thing's  are  unchanged. 
The  cocaine  barons,  armed  with  their  for- 
tunes and  firm  believers  in  supply  and  de- 
mand, have  decentralized  their  operations, 
diversified  their  markets  and  watched  prof- 
Its  grow. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  have  sta- 
bilized as  demand  appears  to  have  peaked. 
But  Europe  is  a  booming  market,  and  ship- 
ments grew  to  an  estimated  200  metric  tons 
last  year.  Japan  is  just  beginning  to  open  up, 
and  in  Latin  American,  Brazilian  consumers 
are  reportedly  now  a  major  target. 

Because  of  the  Colombian  crackdown,  the 
traditional  cartels  have  moved  refining  and 
shipping  operations  to  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela,  where  controls 
are  fewer  and  police  untrained  in  dealing 
with  the  threat. 

While  attention  has  focused  on  the 
Medellin  cocaine  cartel  and  Pablo  Escobar,  a 
new  breed  of  white-collar  trafficker — content 
to  make  money  quietly  without  challenging 
the  state — has  risen  to  the  top  of  many  of 
the  operations  in  Colombia  and  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  Call  cartel,  which  set 
the  example  in  Colombia,  international  au- 
thorities estimate  there  are  at  least  six 
loose-knit  Colombian  groups,  whose  leaders 
are  largely  unidentified  by  police,  that  are 
growing  while  the  Medellin  cartel  declines. 

Other  countries  have  developed  their  own, 
separate  organizations.  Bolivia,  until  last 
year  largely  a  coca  leaf  and  paste  producer, 
now  produces  about  100  metric  tons  of  co- 
caine, with  operations  that  bypass  Colombia 
completely,  according  to  U.S.  narcotics  ex- 
perts. Ecuador  and  Venezuela  have  developed 
similar,  smaller  operations,  according  to 
Interpol. 

The  failure  to  stem  the  fiow  of  cocaine  can 
be  traced  in  part  to  the  confiicting  political 
agendas  in  each  country. 

For  Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  Bush  administra- 
tions push  for  greater  military  involvement 
in  fighting  trafficking  caused  serious  politi- 
cal problems. 

While  the  United  States  views  cocaine  traf- 
ficking as  a  law  enforcement  issue,  in  Bo- 
livia it  is  viewed  primarily  as  a  social  and 
economic  phenomenon.  So  while  the  United 
States  conditioned  aid  on  military— espe- 
cially army— participation  in  fighting  traf- 
fickers, Bolivians  want  economic  develop- 
ment to  be  put  first. 

Eduardo  Gamarra,  a  Bolivian  political  sci- 
entist who  teaches  at  Florida  International 
University,  warns  the  Bush  administration's 
approach  of  militarizing  the  conflict  could 
turn  Bolivia,  relatively  untouched  by  politi- 
cal violence,  into  "another  Peru  or  Colom- 
bia." This  could  happen  if  supporters  of  radi- 
cal peasant  unions  are  driven  into  armed 
conflict  with  the  state. 

To  obtain  U.S.  aid,  Gamarra  said.  Presi- 
dent Jaime  Paz  Zamora  has  been  forced  to 
push  the  military  into  the  conflict^while 
publicly  denying  the  aciton  to  maintain  po- 
litical support. 

In  Peru,  where  the  vicious  Shining  Path 
insurgency  protects  coca  growers,  former 
president  Alan  Garcia  signed  the  Cartagena 
agreements.  But  President  Alberto  Fujimori 
In  September  announced  he  would  not  accept 
$36  million  in  U.S.  military  aid  because  it 
would  commit  Peru  to  an  emphasis  on  re- 
pression rather  than  economic  development. 

In  Colombia,  considered  the  key  to  success 
In  the  Andean  drug  war,  former  president 


VlrglUo  Barco  and  the  United  States  shared 
a  common  goal— the  military  defeat  of  the 
traffickers,  who  were  openly  bidding  to  co- 
erce the  state  Into  concessions  through  as- 
sassinations and  terrorist  attacks.  Extra- 
dition was  a  main  tool  in  that  war  and  the 
Medellin  cartel  the  main  target. 

The  overriding  goal  was  to  defeat  terror- 
ism, with  reducing  production  only  second- 
ary, an  emphasis  demonstrated  by  the  efforts 
made  against  the  Medellin  cartel  while  lead- 
ers of  the  Call  cartel  still  live  almost  openly. 

So  while  the  terrorist  threat  to  the  state 
has  lessened,  cocaine  production  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Call  cartel  is  about  80  per- 
cent of  its  mid-1989  levels,  according  to  DEA 
and  Interjwl  estimates. 

President  Gaviria,  who  took  office  in  Au- 
gust, felt  the  political  cost  of  maintaining 
the  all-out  war  was  too  high  and  tried  to  end 
narco-terrorism  by  offering  traffickers  a 
deal.  Those  that  turned  themselves  in  would 
not  be  extradited  and  would  receive  reduced 
sentences. 

Under  the  policy,  three  top  leaders  of  the 
Medellin  cartel— brothers  Fabio.  Jorge  Luis 
and  Juan  David  Ochoa— have  turned  them- 
selves in,  providing  a  political  victory  for 
Gaviria.  But  law  enforcement  officials  say  it 
is  not  yet  clear  how  much  of  an  impact  the 
surrenders  will  have  on  production  because 
none  of  the  three  turned  over  laboratories  or 
other  production  facilities. 

Two  judicial  events  outside  Latin  America 
helped  convince  the  Andean  region  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  simply  not  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  they  demanded  South  Ameri- 
cans pay. 

The  first  was  the  widely  publicized  trial  of 
Marion  Barry,  who  escaped  heavy  punish- 
ment for  the  use  of  crack  cocaine.  True, 
Barry  was  convicted  on  only  one  count  of  co- 
caine use  and  has  never  been  accused  of  sell- 
ing drugs,  much  less  involvement  in  orga- 
nized International  trade,  but  the  visibility 
of  his  pwsition  made  him  a  natural  target  for 
resentment.  The  second  was  the  light  sen- 
tence given  in  Israel  to  Yalr  Klein,  a  retired 
Israeli  officer  Colombia  accuses  of  training 
hit  men  for  the  Medellin  cartel  In  the  use  of 
explosives  and  strategy,  greatly  enhancing 
their  terrorist  capability.  Klein  was  given  a 
one-year  suspended  sentence  and  fined  $75,000 
for  his  actions. 

Foreign  Minister  Luis  Fernando  Jaramillo 
expressed  the  bitterness  of  many  in  the  An- 
dean region  over  the  drug  war  when  he  said 
after  the  Kelin  verdict:  "We  are  seeing  how 
the  judicial  systems  of  other  countries  are 
quite  tolerant  of  actions  which  flagrantly 
violate  international  law  and  even  the  laws 
of  those  countries  ....  It  is  once  again  dis- 
appointing to  see  how  justice  operates  in  the 
rest  of  the  world."* 


WORLD  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
the  World  Medical  Association  con- 
vened the  42d  World  Medical  Assembly 
in  Ranco  Mirage,  CA. 

The  World  Medical  Association,  a 
prestigious  group  whose  members  com- 
prise over  40  National  Medical  Associa- 
tions representing  millions  of  physi- 
cians from  around  the  world,  was  orga- 
nized shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  This  organization  has,  through- 
out its  history,  been  in  the  forefront  of 
matters  affecting  physician  respon- 
sibility. 


One  of  the  issues  addressed  by  the 
World  Medical  Association  at  Rancho 
Mirage  was  the  question  of  therapeutic 
substitution  of  prescription  drugs. 
Therapeutic  substitution  is  the  prac- 
tice of  a  pharmacist  substituting^  a  to- 
tally different  chemical  for  the  medi- 
cine prescribed  by  an  individual's  phy- 
sician. The  World  Medical  Association 
strongly  opposes  that  practice  and 
reaffirmed  the  responsibility  of  the 
physician  for  diagnosing  a  patient's 
condition  and  for  developing  a  treat- 
ment plan. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  World  Medi- 
cal Association  resolution  on  thera- 
peutic substitution,  adopted  by  the  42d 
World  Medical  Assembly,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  resolution  follows: 

World  Medical  association  Resolution  on 
Therapeutic  Substitution 

Whereas  Therapeutic  Substitution  Is  one 
form  of  drug  substitution.  Therapeutic  sub- 
stitution occurs  when  a  phramaclst  sub- 
stitutes a  chemically  different  drug  for  the 
drug  that  the  physician  actually  prescribed. 
The  drug  substituted  by  the  pharmacist  be- 
longs to  the  same  pharmacologic  class  and  or 
to  the  same  therapeutic  class.  However  since 
the  two  drugs  have  different  chemical  struc- 
tures, potentially  adverse  outcomes  for  the 
patient  can  occur. 

Whereas  generic  substitution  Is  entirely 
different  from  therapeutic  substitution.  In 
general  substitution,  a  generic  drug  Is  sub- 
stituted for  a  brand  name  drug.  However. 
both  drugs  have  the  same  active  chemical  in- 
gredient, same  dosage  strength,  and  same 
dosage  form. 

Whereas  the  prescription  of  a  drug  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  a  careful  delibera- 
tive process  between  physician  and  patient 
aimed  at  the  prevention,  amelioration  or 
cure  of  a  disease  or  problem.  This  delibera- 
tive process  requires  that  the  physician 
evaluate  a  variety  of  scientific  and  psycho- 
logical data  Including  costs  and  make  an  in- 
dividualized choice  of  therapy  for  the  pa- 
tient. 

Whereas  physicians  have  the  responsibility 
for  diagnosing  the  patient's  condition  and 
for  the  development  of  a  treatment  plan,  in- 
cluding the  prescribing  of  appropriate  drugs 
and  medications. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  World  Medical  As- 
sociation supports: 

1 .  Individualization  of  therapy  for  patients 
based  on  a  complete  clinical  database  com- 
piled from  a  comprehensive  history,  current 
physical  findings,  all  relevant  laboratory 
data,  and  psychosocial  factors. 

2.  Maintaining  the  prescription  authority 
of  the  physician  so  that  the  patient  will  re- 
ceive organized,  effective  care. 

3.  Requiring  the  pharmacist  to  dispense 
the  exact  chemical,  dose,  and  dosage  form 
prescribed  by  the  physician. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  World  Medi- 
cal Association  opposes: 

1.  The  concept  of  therapeutic  substitution 
because  it  results  in  prescribing  based  on  In- 
complete Information  and,  thus  may  be 
harmful  to  patient  welfare. 

2.  Any  governmental  law  or  regulation 
that  permits  therapeutic  substitution.* 
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KURDS,  TURKS,  AND  CYPRIOTS:  A 
NEW  WORLD  ORDER  FOR  WHOM? 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  opposed  Saddam  Hus- 
sein both  before  his  August  2  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  after,  the  pligrht  of  Iraq's 
3  million  Kurds  has  been  of  special  in- 
terest. 

Few  peoples  in  modem  history  have 
received  such  systematic  mistreatment 
and  neglect.  In  the  mid-1970's  Henry 
Kissinger's  State  Department  and  the 
Shah  of  Iran  cut  a  deal  that  effectively 
turned  our  backs  on  our  former  Kurd- 
ish allies,  paving  the  way  for  their 
bloody  suppression. 

In  recent  years,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Kurds  have  been  imprisoned,  tortured 
and  murdered  by  Saddam  and  his  bru- 
tal forces.  Half  a  million  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  ancestral  mountain 
homelands  in  Kurdistan. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 
former  foreign  service  officer,  David  A. 
Kom,  wrote  a  compelling  account  of 
the  plight  of  these  people.  The  title  of 
his  article  was  "Don't  Ignore  Iraq's 
Kurds— It's  Wrong,  and  It's  Short- 
sighted Policy." 

That  such  an  article  needed  to  be 
written  at  all  is  particularly  disquiet- 
ing. Yet,  according  to  Kom: 

When  Kurdish  leader  Jalal  Talabanl  visited 
Washington  recently,  no  official  of  the  State 
Department  or  the  White  House  would  re- 
ceive him.  The  administration  would  not 
even  talk  with  Talabanl  about  human  rights; 
the  assistant  secretary  for  human  rights 
wouldn't  see  him.  Other  Kurdish  representa- 
tives sit  in  Washington  anxiously  waiting  to 
leam  whether  they  can  get  a  hearing  even  at 
a  Junior  level  in  the  State  Department. 

In  Kom's  view,  an  opinion  I  share, 
the  administration's  standofflshness 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  relationship 
with  Turkey,  which  has  waged  its  own 
campaign  of  repression  against  its 
Kurdish  population.  As  Korn  states: 

The  Turkish  Government  would  be  deeply 
apprehensive  if  the  United  States  were  to  be 
seen  to  be  doing  anything  to  help  Iraq's 
Kurds  gain  the  kind  of  autonomy  that  it  de- 
nies its  own  Kurdish  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  denies  Tur- 
key's importance  as  a  member  of 
NATO;  or  its  contribution  during  the 
recent  gulf  war. 

However,  I  question  just  how  close  a 
relationship  we  should  have  given  the 
Turkish  Government's  well-docu- 
mented record  of  human  rights  abuse. 
And  as  even  greater  proof  of  the  folly 
of  this  course,  I  would  draw  attention 
to  the  continued  occupation  by  Turkey 
of  part  of  Cyprus. 

■Victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  an 
Important  triumph  for  international 
law.  Yet,  just  as  the  United  Nations 
spoke  with  one  voice  against  Iraqi  ag- 
gression against  Kuwait,  so  too  has  the 
Security  Council  Issued  many  resolu- 
tions calling  on  the  Turks  to  withdraw 
from  Cyprus. 

The  world  awaits  the  time  Turkish 
troops  leave  the  island,  and  Cyprus' 


sovereignty,    independence,   and   terri- 
torial integrity  are  respected. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  stay  the  course  in  establish- 
ing the  international  rule  of  law.  I  urge 
that  It  give  the  Kurds  a  fair  shake, 
while  telling  Turkey  the  world  awaits 
a  just  solution  for  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  recent  speech 
given  by  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  staffer  Peter  Galbraith  on 
the  plight  of  the  Kurds. 

The  material  follows: 

Remarks  by  Peter  Galbraith 

To  day  the  world  focuses  on  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's latest  victim,  the  people  of  Kuwait. 
The  Kurds,  however,  were  his  first  and  long- 
est suffering  victim.  Sadly,  much  of  what  the 
kurds  endured  occurred  in  places  inacces- 
sible for  political  and  geographic  reasons  to 
the  world  media.  I  had  a  brief  window  on 
some  of  what  has  happened  to  the  3  million 
people  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan  and  this  is  the 
focus  of  my  remarks  today. 

In  connection  with  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  assessments  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  I  twice  had  occasion  to  visit  Iraqi 
Kurdistan,  in  1984  and  1987.  Between  those 
visits  I  was  able  to  witness  the  sharp  deterio- 
ration In  the  treatment  of  the  Kurdish  popu- 
lation by  the  Iraqi  government. 

In  1968  the  plight  of  the  Iraqi  Kurds  burst 
onto  the  international  consciousness,  first 
with  the  graphic  reports  of  a  poison  gas  at- 
tack on  the  Kurdish  city  of  Halabja  and  then 
with  the  massive  outflow  of  refugees  from 
northern  Iraq  in  September,  bringing  with 
them  tftles  of  a  broad  chemical  weapons  of- 
fensive by  the  Iraqi  army. 

In  connection  with  legislation  that  Sen- 
ator Pall  introduced  to  sanction  Iraq  for  this 
use  of  chemical  weapons  against  the  Kurds, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
asked  me  to  lead  a  mission  to  report  on  and 
document  the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

First,  to  restate  the  principal  conclusions 
of  our  fact-finding  mission,  we  found  over- 
whelming evidence  that  Iraq  did  use  chemi- 
cal weapons  on  Kurdish  civilians  in  northern 
Iraq  in  a  major  offensive  that  began  August 
25,  1988.  The  offensive  was  intended  to  break 
the  Kurdish  insurgency  and  accomplished 
that  objective. 

These  chemical  weapons  attacks  were  part 
of  the  Iraqi  military  policy  intended  to  de- 
populate large  parts  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan.  Ele- 
ments of  the  policy  include:  (1)  the  destruc- 
tion of  Villages  and  towns  throughout 
Kurdistan:  (2)  the  relocation  of  the  Kurdish 
population  into  concentrated  new  settle- 
ments where  military  control  can  be  exer- 
cised; (8)  the  deportation  of  Kurds  to  areas 
outside  of  Kurdistan;  and  (4)  the  use  of  terror 
tactics,  including  lethal  poison  gas  to  drive 
civilians  out  of  the  areas  to  be  depopulated. 

The  policy  has  been  carried  out  with  great 
brutality  and  with  a  cynical  disregard  for 
world  opinion  and  international  law.  Our 
fact-finding  mission  documented  chemical 
weapons  attacks  on  49  villages;  we  believe 
the  actual  total  to  be  much  higher.  The 
chemical  weapons  attacks  were  followed  by 
military  operations  in  which  many  survivors 
who  chose  to  remain  in  Iraq  (or  could  not 
reach  Turkish  sanctuary)  were  massacred. 
Drawing  on  interviews,  we  estimated  that 
the  total  cumulative  civilian  casualties  from 
the  chemical  weapons  attacks  and  the  fol- 
low-on military  operations  were  in  the  thou- 
sands. However,  our  information  comes  from 


only  that  part  of  Iraq  where  Kurds  had  ac- 
cess to  refuge  in  Turkey.  If  the  same  kinds  of 
military  operations  took  place  deeper  In 
Iraqi  Kurdistan  as  took  place  in  the  border 
areas,  the  Kurdish  death  toll  could  have  been 
in  the  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands. 

We  do  not  know  the  total  casualties.  We  do 
not  know  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what 
has  happened  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan  since  1988. 
Iraqi  soldiers  sealed  the  border  with  Turkey 
at  the  beginning  of  September  1988,  a  deadly 
silence  has  descended  on  Iraqi  Kurdistan. 

In  the  last  week  of  August  and  the  first 
week  of  September,  1988,  some  65  thousand 
people  came  unexpectedly  across  the  Iraq- 
Turkey  border.  Although  they  came  from 
many  different  villages  spread  over  a  very 
mountainous  terrain,  they  described  essen- 
tially the  same  pattern  of  attacks.  Let  me 
say  a  word  about  what  these  attacks  were 
like. 

Beginning  around  dawn  on  August  25,  Iraqi 
warplanes  and  helicopters  dropped  bombs 
containing  chemical  weapons  on  villages  in 
the  Dihok,  Zakho  and  Amadiyah  regions  of 
Iraq.  The  aircraft  would  drop  four  to  eight 
bombs  each.  The  bombs,  often  described  as 
green  canaisters,  created  a  weak  sound  as 
they  detonated,  and  then  a  cloud  spread  out 
from  the  center  of  the  explosion.  The  cloud 
was  alternntively  described  as  white  or  yel- 
lowish. The  air  then  filled  with  the  smell  of 
bad  garlic,  rotten  onions,  bad  apples,  or  rot- 
ten parsley. 

Those  exposed  to  the  gas  dropped  dead  in- 
stantly or  very  quickly.  The  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  some,  appeared  frozen  and,  in  some 
cases,  turned  blue  or  black.  Living  or  dying 
was  often  determined  by  where  one  was 
standing  aad  or  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
On  one  occasion  I  heard  from  a  mother 
whose  children  had  perished  20  yards  away 
while  she  emerged  physically  unscathed. 

According  to  the  survivors,  livestock  died 
and  birds  fell  out  of  the  sky.  Later,  troops 
wearing  protective  clothes  entered  the  vil- 
lages. In  some  places,  such  as  the  village  of 
Baze,  Iraqi  forces  opened  fire  with  machine 
guns  on  the  survivors  and  then  bulldozed  the 
bodies  into  mass  graves. 

This  general  description  is  a  synthesis  of 
hundreds  of  interviews  conducted  by  my 
team  with  survivors  in  all  the  principal 
camps  and  gathering  areas.  The  interviews 
took  place  within  two  weeks  of  the  events 
described  and  Included  all  sorts  of  people: 
Kurdish  ineurgents  (the  Pesh  Merga),  civil- 
ian men.  women,  and  children.  We  had  no 
trouble  finding  witnesses;  indeed,  I  would  es- 
timate that  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
refugee  population  were  eye-witnesses  to  the 
events  1  deecribed. 

Under  our  system  of  law.  eye-witness  ac- 
counts are  usually  considered  the  best  evi- 
dence. However,  there  was  also  physical  evi- 
dence of  the  attacks.  A  team  of  American 
doctors  examined  wounded  survivors  and 
found  symptoms  consistent  with  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  A  British  television  crew, 
led  by  Gwynne  Roberts  whose  film  we  will 
see  later,  entered  Iraq  and  unearthed  bomb 
fragments  containing  traces  of  mustard  gas. 
When  on  September  8.  1988.  Secretary  Shultz 
denounced  Iraq's  use  of  chemical  weapons  he 
did  so,  according  to  the  press,  on  the  basis  of 
technical  information  available  to  him. 

Indeed,  while  the  issue  of  an  appropriate 
response  to  Iraq's  chemical  weapons  attack 
was  hotly  contested  between  the  Senate 
which  favored  tough  sanctions  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  which  favored  no  ac- 
tion at  all,  there  was  never  any  disagree- 
ment about  the  facts  of  Iraq's  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons. 
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Let  me  make  two  further  points  about 
Iraq's  use  of  poison  ^s  against  Its  Kurdish 
minority.  First,  these  attacks  began  August 
25,  1988— that  is  to  say  five  days  after  a 
ceasefire  went  into  effect  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war.  Second,  the  targets  of  the  attacks  were 
not  the  Kurdish  Insurgents.  The  insurgents 
were  located  in  bases  in  the  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  Iraq.  It  is  a  treeless  and 
barren  terrain  and  presumably  the  insurgent 
camps  were  visible  from  the  air.  However, 
the  Iraqi  regime  chose  to  attack  the  villages 
in  the  valleys.  Thus,  the  victims  were  over- 
whelmingly women,  children,  and  non-com- 
batant men. 

Iraq's  chemical  weapons  attacks  were  gra- 
tuitous. The  Kurdish  insurgency  could  have 
been  supressed  without  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  and  without  massacring  innocent 
civilians.  Instead  Iraq  chose  to  punish  a  pop- 
ulation it  saw  as  disloyal  by  the  most  brutal 
and  most  Inhumane  means  possible. 

Poison  gas  was  only  one  part  of  Iraq's 
Kurdish  policy.  During  my  September  1987 
trip,  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Jalawla  to 
Darbandikhan  to  Sulamanyeh  to  Kirkuk,  I 
counted  more  than  forty  Kurdish  villages 
that  had  been  destroyed  recently.  This  part 
of  Kurdistan  presented  an  eerie  landscape 
where  utility  poles,  graveyards,  and  aban- 
doned orchards  were  the  main  reminders  of 
recent  human  habitation. 

These  villages  were  not  in  remote  areas. 
They  were  on  the  principal  roads  of  Iraqi 
Kurdistan.  As  such,  there  was  no  military  ra- 
tionale for  the  destruction  of  the  villages. 
Rather,  it  was  another  example  of  a  punitive 
policy  aimed  at  innocent  civilians. 

Kurdish  leaders  have  documented  3,897  vil- 
lages that  have  been  destroyed  along  with 
thousands  of  schools  and  hundreds  of  ancient 
churches  and  mosques.  The  population  has 
been  relocated  to  the  handful  of  surviving 
cities,  to  new  townships  that  are  in  effect 
concentration  campe  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Iraqi  military,  and  in  some  cases,  to 
new  settlements  In  the  southern  desert,  far 
from  mountainous  Kurdistan.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  estimate  the  death  toll  of 
such  a  policy,  but  one  can  reasonably  con- 
clude it  must  be  high.  The  depopulation  pro- 
gram was  certainly  cruel  and  destructive  of 
an  ancient  and  rich  culture. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  Kurds  have 
been  particularly  victims  of  the  kinds  of 
human  rights  abuses  that  have  afflicted  all 
Iraqis.  This  Includes  summary  execution, 
torture,  detention  without  trial,  and  denial 
of  basic  fteedoms.  A  particular  Iraqi  innova- 
tion Is  the  torture  and  murder  of  children  as 
a  means  of  punishing  or  pressuring  their  par- 
ents. Amnesty  International  has  documented 
cases  where  parents  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
money  for  the  return  of  the  mutilated 
corpses  of  their  young  children. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kurds,  Iraq  quite  lit- 
erally got  away  with  murder.  By  and  large, 
the  world  community  has  reacted  to  the  de- 
struction of  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  and  even  to  the 
use  of  poison  gas  against  innocent  civilians, 
with  silence.  As  many  of  you  know,  in  1988, 
immediately  after  receiving  the  reports  of 
the  massive  chemical  weapons  attacks  on 
the  Kurds,  Senators  Pell  and  Helms  intro- 
duced legislation  to  Impose  comprehensive 
financial  and  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq.  That  legislation,  "The  Prevention  of 
Genocide  Act  of  1968"  passed  the  Senate  one 
day  after  its  Introduction,  a  speed  of  action 
almost  unprecedented  for  this  body.  Sadly, 
however,  "The  Prevention  of  Genocide  Act" 
did  not  become  law.  It  was  opposed  by  every 
special  interest  that  did,  or  wanted  to  do, 
business  with  Iraq.  It  was  vehemently  op- 


posed by  the  Reagan  Administration,  and 
failed  due  to  parliamentary  maneuvering  on 
the  final  day  of  the  100th  Congress. 

"The  Prevention  of  Genocide  Act"  was  the 
only  attempt  any  place  in  the  world  to  re- 
spond concretely  to  Iraq's  appalling  viola- 
tion of  Kurdish  human  rights  and  of  inter- 
national law.  Few  other  countries  went  even 
as  far  as  the  United  States,  which  through 
Secretary  Shultz  at  least  condemned  the  poi- 
son gas  attacks. 

When  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait,  he 
clearly  believed  the  world  would  not  respond 
in  a  forceful  manner.  Perhaps  our  failure  to 
act  when  he  gassed  his  own  people  contrib- 
uted to  that  belief. 

As  Kuwait's  independence  is  restored,  I 
hope  we  will  not  forget  Saddam  Hussein's 
first  and  longest  suffering  victims,  the 
Kurds.  It  is  improbable  that  Kurdish  rights 
can  be  accommodated  within  an  Iraq  headed 
by  authoritarian  regimes.  Kurdish  cultural 
survival,  and  indeed  the  physical  survival  of 
the  Kurds,  depends  on  enduring  arrange- 
ments for  Kurdish  autonomy.  Autonomy  was 
guaranteed  to  the  Kurds  by  the  instruments 
that  ended  World  War  I  and  by  the  League  of 
Nations  when  it  terminated  the  mandate 
over  Iraq.  The  world  community,  however, 
was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  enforce  those 
guarantees.  Perhaps  in  the  context  of  the 
broader  post-war  settlement  more  binding 
international  arrangements  can  be  found  to 
protect  the  Kurdish  minority  in  Iraq. 

More  fundamentally.  Kurdish  rights  are 
best  protected  in  an  Iraq  that  respects  the 
human  and  political  rights  of  all  its  citizens. 
The  usually  fragmented  Iraqi  opposition  in- 
cluding the  major  Kurdish  parties  has  come 
together  with  the  outlines  of  a  democratic 
political  program  in  a  post-Saddam  Iraq.  I 
believe  this  initiative  is  promising.  1  cer- 
tainly believe  the  United  States  and  its  coa- 
lition partners  should  do  what  we  can  to  en- 
coursige  a  democratic  alternative  in  Iraq. 
Such  an  alternative  provides  the  best  hope 
for  the  Kurds. 

I  grew  up  in  the  aftermath  of  the  holocaust 
and  as  we  learned  about  these  terrible 
events.  I  remember  well  the  resolution  of  my 
generation:  never  again.  By  this  we  meant 
that  such  evil  events  should  never  again  go 
unnoticed  and  unopposed. 

No  one  can  encounter  a  tragedy  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  which  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember of  1988  and  remain  unmoved.  I  have 
many  images  of  the  five  days  I  spent  along 
the  Iraq-Turkey  border:  in  a  high  mountain 
valley  a  women  seated  atop  a  small  bundle 
constituting  all  her  possessions  waiting  for  a 
very  uncertain  future;  donkeys  with  gaily 
woven  saddlebags  wandering  aimlessly  after 
being  abandoned  by  their  refugee  owners; 
and  old  man  crying  as  he  told  of  the  deaths 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren.  These  are 
Images  that  will  remain  with  me  as  long  as 
I  live.  And  I  hope  that  we  will  never  again 
let  such  suffering  go  unnoticed  and  unop- 
posed. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  7. 1991] 

Don't  Ignore  Iraq's  Kurds— It's  Wrong, 

AND  It's  Shortsighted  Poucy 

(By  David  A.  Kom) 

While  it  basks  in  the  afterglow  of  victory, 
the  Bush  administration  is  on  the  verge  of 
committing  a  great  injustice  and — worse 
still,  some  will  say— making  a  great  political 
mistake.  In  its  plans  for  the  new  order  for 
the  Middle  East,  it  is  deliberately  ignoring 
Iraq's  3  million  or  so  Kurds. 

The  administration  wants  to  bring  down 
Saddam  Hussein  and  see  Iraq  under  demo- 
cratic rule,  but  it  doesn't  want  to  deal  with 


Iraq's  Kurds,  the  element  of  that  ooontry's 
population  that  has  suffered  the  meet  from 
Saddam's  dictatorship.  The  horrors  inflicted 
by  the  Iraqi  Baath  regime  on  the  Kurds  &ur 
surpass  those  to  which  Kuwaitis  were  sub- 
jected. Saddam  gassed  Iraq's  Kurds  not  only 
in  March  1988  in  the  town  of  Halaabla  where 
some  5,000  died  but  In  many  other  instances 
in  1987  and  1988.  Over  the  years  he  has  Im- 
prisoned, tortured  and  murdered  them  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  and  he  has  expelled  half  a 
million  of  them  from  their  ancestral  home- 
lands in  the  mountains  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan 
and  forcibly  resettled  them  in  "new  towns" 
in  the  lowlands  that  bear  an  eerie  resem- 
blance to  concentration  campe. 

Yet  when  Kurdish  leader  Jalal  Talabanl 
visited  Washington  recently,  no  official  of 
the  State  Department  or  the  White  House 
would  receive  him.  The  administration 
would  not  even  talk  with  Talabanl  about 
human  rights;  the  assistant  secretary  for 
human  rights  wouldn't  see  him.  Other  Kurd- 
ish representatives  sit  in  Washington  anx- 
iously waiting  to  learn  whether  they  can  get 
a  hearing  even  at  a  junior  level  in  the  State 
Department. 

Ever  since  the  British  artificially  pieced 
together  a  state  called  Iraq  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I,  the  Kurds  have  been  protests 
ing  their  arbitrary  Inclusion  in  it.  They  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  Baghdad  government  In 
the  19208,  the  1990e  and  the  1940e,  and  again 
in  the  19608,  the  19708  and  the  19808.  The 
cycle  of  Kurdish  revolt  and  Iraqi  Arab  re- 
pression has  been  a  major  source  of  instabil- 
ity in  Iraq.  The  failure  of  earlier  Iraqi  re- 
gimes to  reach  a  settlement  with  the  Kurds 
was  one  of  the  things  that  opened  the  way 
for  the  Baath  takeover  in  Baghdad  in  1968. 

Today  Iraq's  Kurds  recognize  that  inde- 
pendence for  their  people  is  beyond  their 
reach.  They  no  longer  aspire  to  break  away 
from  Baghdad  and  fi-om  their  own  state. 
They  will  settle  for  autonomy,  but  it  must 
be  genuine  autonomy,  not  the  Potemkin  vil- 
lage variety  staged  by  Saddam  In  Iraqi 
Kurdistan. 

Today  Iraq's  Kurds  are  elated  over  Ku- 
wait's liberation  and  Saddam's  defeat  but 
deeply  worried  that  the  United  States  and 
its  coalition  partners  will  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  dictatorial  regimes  that  will  con- 
tinue to  persecute  them.  The  Kurds  them- 
selves have  paid  dearly  for  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Kurdish  young 
men  were  forcibly  conscripted  and  sent  to 
the  Kuwait  front  to  serve  as  cannon  fodder 
for  Saddam  Hussein's  generals.  Many  eagerly 
surrendered  at  the  first  opportunity,  but 
many  also  died  under  allied  bombing  of  mili- 
tary installations  that  the  Iraqis  delib- 
erately placed  In  or  near  major  Kurdish 
cities,  or  camps  where  Kurds  were  forcibly 
resettled. 

After  all  that  they  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Saddam  and  of  the  coalition,  Iraq's 
Kurds  have  a  right  to  have  their  views  heard. 
The  reason  the  administration  is  so  reluc- 
tant to  do  80  is  because  Turkey,  a  NATO 
partner  and  a  key  player  in  the  blockade  of 
Iraq  and  indirectly  in  the  war  against  it,  has 
a  large  Kurdish  population  that  it  has  peren- 
nially sought  to  repress.  The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment would  be  deeply  apprehensive  if  the 
United  States  were  to  be  seen  to  be  doing 
anything  to  help  Iraq's  Kurds  gain  the  kind 
of  autonomy  that  it  denies  its  own  Kurdish 
citizens. 

But  ignoring  Iraq's  Kurds  is  a  shortsighted 
policy,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
government  or  of  the  Bush  administration.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  real  hope  for  peace  in  that 
part  of  the  Middle  East,  Washington  is  going 
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to  have  to  talk  with  Iraq's  Kurdish  leaders. 
It  is  g'Oin?  to  have  to  try  to  find  ways  to  re- 
dress Kurdish  grievances  agrainst  the  Bagh- 
dad government  and  structure  a  genuine  au- 
tonomy for  Kurds  in  Iraq. 

An  Iraq  that  continues  to  be  wracked  by 
Kurdish  resentment  and  revolt  will  never  be 
a  stable,  democratic  Iraq.  It  will  forever  be  a 
breeding  ground  for  more  dictators,  more  up- 
heaval and  ultimately  for  more  war.* 


CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  TAX 
TREATMENT  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD'S  1988 
AND  1989  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
DEALS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  cosponsor  S.  583  clarifying  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  1988  and  1989  sav- 
ings and  loan  deals.  I  am  pleased  the 
Department  of  the  Treas'ory  yesterday 
announced  it  would  deny  the  highly 
unusual  tax  deduction  being  claimed  as 
part  of  the  now-defunct  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board's  1988  and  1989  sav- 
ings and  loan  deals.  Investors  in  these 
deals  are  deducting  losses — even 
though  the  loss  is  fully  compensated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  example,  if  the  investor's  savings 
and  loan  disposes  of  an  asset  originally 
valued  at  $100  for  $70,  it  receives  a  $30 
compensation  check  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Despite  the  Governments 
compensation,  the  S&Ls  are  neverthe- 
less claiming  a  $30  loss  as  a  deduction 
against  the  Investor's  outside  income. 
In  short,  for  the  same  loss,  the  inves- 
tors' S&Ls  are  getting  both  a  com- 
pensation check  and  claiming  a  deduc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  statutory  authority  or 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  per- 
mitting this  sweetheart  arrangement. 
These  claims  are  based  on  a  nonbinding 
technical     advice     memorandum 
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drafted  2  years  prior  to  the  deals. 

In  the  lack  of  a  clear  statutory  au- 
thority, the  general  course  of  action  is 
to  seek  a  private-letter  ruling.  It  is  my 
understanding  no  such  rulings  were 
sought  by  the  investors. 

The  investors  in  the  1988  and  1989 
S&L  deals  sire  among  the  Nations 
most  sophisticated  financiers.  They,  no 
doubt,  knew  the  risk  of  claiming  such 
an  unusual  deduction  without  either 
clear  statutory  authority  or  a  private- 
letter  ruling.  As  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  stated,  "The  American  people 
should  not  bear  the  burden  of  exculpat- 
ing those  taxpayers  from  this  risk.  " 

Prior  to  the  Treasury  announcement. 
Congressman  Frank  Guarini  intro- 
duced legislation  on  this  matter.  Al- 
though I  am  confident  the  Treasury 
can  resolve  this  matter  through  the 
normal  audit  and  collection  process,  I 
believe  the  magnitude  of  these  deduc- 
tions Is  such  that  Senator  Roth's  bill 
Is  most  appropriate  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  reaffirm  our  congressional 
support  for  the  Treasury's  decision  to 
pursue  this  matter.  • 


SUMMIT  ON  VIOLENT  CRIME 

•  Nfr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  Attorney  General  Thornburgh 
conducted  a  summit  on  violent  crime.  I 
applaud  this  important  step  whole- 
heartedly and  welcome  the  initiatives 
of  the  President  and  the  Attorney. 

The  war  on  drugs  is  a  real  shooting 
war  in  many  of  our  communities.  All 
such  wars,  with  vital  American  inter- 
ests at  stake,  deserve  the  full  biparti- 
san support  of  all  Members  of  this 
body.  The  Attorney  General  has  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  violent 
crime  tsisk  forces  and  increased  pen- 
alties for  the  use  of  firearms  in  crime. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  leading  up 
to  this  summit.  Congress  has  acted  to 
put  in  place  most  of  the  resources  and 
tools  which  will  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  strategies  that  are  being  devel- 
oped. 

Since  1984,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
a  series  of  laws  which  give  no  mercy  to 
the  armed  career  criminal  and  the 
armed  drug  trafficker.  We  have  put  in 
place  sentencing  guidelines  which  en- 
sura  equitable  and  stern  treatment  of 
convicted  offenders.  We  have  doubled 
the  basic  penalty  for  Federal  firearm 
violations. 

We  have  strengthened  the  primary 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency 
charged  with  pursuing  the  violent 
criminal  and  his  supply  of  munitions, 
namely,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms.  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
we  directed  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  to  establish  eight 
Project  Achilles  task  forces  in  high- 
crime  cities  around  the  country.  In  fis- 
cal year  1991,  we  added  funding  for  an 
additional  eight  task  forces.  ATF  par- 
ticipates in  105  violent  criminal  and 
gang  task  forces  around  the  country. 

In  fiscal  year  1990,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  General  Government  Sub- 
committee, this  Senator  provided  fund- 
ing for  Project  Achilles  which  takes 
the  laws  we  have  created  for  manda- 
tory sentences,  and  applies  them  to  the 
recidivist,  the  armed  drug  trafficker 
and  the  gang  member.  ATF  aims  to 
make  its  weapons  the  Achilles  heel  by 
which  these  criminals  are  brought 
down. 

To  date,  ATF  investigations  under 
this  program  have  led  to  the  conviction 
of  1,619  individuals.  In  addition,  these 
individuals  have  received  mandatory 
sentences  totalling  15,445  years,  not  in- 
cluding 9  life  sentences. 

Phoenix  is  one  of  the  ATF  task  force 
cities  where  I  have  observed  ATF  work- 
ing hand-in-hand  with  the  local  police 
to  capture  the  gang  members  who  are 
holding  neighbors  hostage  to  their 
criminal  behavior.  For  these  people, 
the  revolving  door  has  jammed.  Their 
criminal  careers  are  over. 

APT  has  spearheaded  joint  efforts  to 
attack  the  emerging  criminal  gangs 
which  spawn  so  many  of  these  offend- 
ers and  which  promote  so  much  of  the 


violende  that  this  summit  seeks  to  ad- 
dress. They  have  had  a  continuing  pro- 
gram, since  the  1970's,  to  track  the  out- 
law motorcycle  gangs  which  control 
methamphetamine  distribution.  They 
have  been  designated  the  lead  Federal 
agency  in  attacking  the  Jamaican  pos- 
ses, and  they  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  stem  the  spread  of  the 
Crips  and  the  Bloods  street  gangs. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  four  ATF  un- 
dercover agents  and  their  partner,  a 
Volusia  County,  FL  deputy  sheriff,  sur- 
faced from  their  penetration  of  the 
Warlocks  motorcycle  gang.  Twenty- 
two  Federal  and  twenty-three  State 
warrants  have  been  or  are  being  served 
as  a  result  of  this  probe. 

I  know  that  AFT's  efforts  are  a 
major  focus  of  the  crime  summit.  Its 
efforts  are  also  the  basis  of  antigang 
legislation  that  I  wsis  proud  to  intro- 
duce earlier  this  year.  That  legislation 
entitled,  the  "Outlaw  Street  and  Mo- 
torcycle Gang  Control  Act  of  1991,"  has 
the  active  support  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  the  largest  organiTai- 
tion  representing  rank  and  file  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  world. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  violent 
crime  $unmiit  will  recognize,  as  has 
this  Congress,  the  wisdom  of  building 
on  success. 

I  also  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
heartfelt  concerns  about  the  weapons 
these  criminals  have  obtained  does  not 
cause  as  to  overlook  a  basic  truth. 
Armed  criminals  must  be  rooted  out. 
There  it  no  magic  wand  that  will  cause 
their  stockpiles  to  disappear.  That 
hard,  dangerous  business  is  a  first,  not 
a  last  priority.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  pri- 
ority with  support  across  the  spectrum 
and  one  which  we  can  all  agree  to  con- 
tinue to  vigorously  pursue.* 


ABORTIONS  IN  GERMANY:  WHAT 
MIGIfr  HAPPEN  IF  ROE  VERSUS 
WADE  IS  OVERTURNED 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  appeared  in  this  morning's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  which  de- 
scribes the  humiliation  and  harass- 
ment that  women  living  in  West  Ger- 
many are  experiencing  under  that 
country's  restrictive  abortion  law.  The 
article  describes  situations  where 
women  returning  to  Germany  after 
having  legal  abortions  in  neighboring 
countries  have  been  forced  by  border 
guards  to  submit  to  physical  examina- 
tions to  determine  whether  they  had 
an  abortion.  West  German  women  who 
have  abortions  face  up  to  a  year  in  jail, 
whether  they  have  the  procedure  per- 
formed In  Germany  or  in  another  coun- 
try, according  to  the  Post  article.  A 
border  police  spokesman  is  also  quoted 
in  the  article  as  saying  that  "if  we 
have  certain  suspicions,  we  are  bound 
by  law  to  pursue  them." 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  learned  of 
similar  activities  taking  place  in 
Ceausescu's  Romania  where  most  abor- 
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tions  were  outlawed.  At  the  hearing 
held  on  March  27,  1990,  in  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, on  legislation  which  I  and  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  Senators  have  intro- 
duced, the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act, 
Gabriella  Bocec,  a  Romanian  nurse  tes- 
tified about  the  way  that  the 
Ceausescu  regime  enforced  its  anti- 
abortion  policy.  Romanian  women,  like 
West  German  women,  were  subjected  to 
forced  examinations  to  determine 
whether  they  were  pregnant  or  whether 
they  had  had  an  abortion.  Ms.  Bocec 
testitifed,  "If  you  are  going  to  have 
such  a  law — antiabortion — you  have  to 
enforce  it.  In  Romania,  we  realized  this 
by  periodic  examinations  done  by  doc- 
tors sent  to  factories  *  *  *."' 

Some  of  those  opposed  to  freedom  of 
choice  have  claimed  that  antiabortion 
laws  which  would  arise  should  Roe  ver- 
sus Wade  be  overturned  would  not  be 
aimed  at  putting  women  in  jail,  but 
rather  would  be  focused  upon  health 
professionals  who  provide  outlawed 
abortion  services.  The  lessons  of  West 
Germany  and  Romania  suggest  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  outcome  is  possible. 
As  the  officials  of  those  countries  have 
articulated,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
policy  against  abortion,  you  need  to 
enforce  it.  I  hope  that  the  day  will 
never  come  when  women  in  this  coun- 
try are  forced  to  cross  State  lines  to 
obtain  legal  abortions,  only  to  find  bor- 
der police  awaiting  them  on  their  re- 
turn to  subject  them  to  forced  physical 
examinations.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
such  an  outcome  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  right  to  freedom  of  choice  remains 
alive  throughout  this  country. 

I  ask  that  the  article  describing  the 
West  German  situation  from  the  March 
7,  1991,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Germany's  abortion  Ordeal:  Ln  West. 
Suspects  Face  Forced  Medical  Exams 

(By  Marc  Fisher) 

Bonn. — Driving  with  her  husband  from  Hol- 
land back  home  to  Germany  a  few  weeks 
ag-o.  the  woman  now  known  to  all  Germany 
as  Kathrln  K.  was  stopped  by  border  police. 

First,  they  searched  the  car  for  drugs. 
They  didn't  find  any. 

What  they  found  Instead— a  plastic  bag 
containing  a  nightgown,  towels  and  sanitary 
napkins — convinced  them  nonetheless  that 
she  had  committed  a  crime.  Accusing  her  of 
having  left  the  country  to  undergo  an  abor- 
tion— she  denied  it — they  took  her  to  a  near- 
by hospital,  where  she  was  forced  to  have  a 
vaginal  examination. 

Formally  charged,  Kathrln  went  on  tele- 
vision this  week  to  admit  her  abortion  but 
decry  the  ordeal  she  had  suffered.  Her  story 
became  a  sensation,  intensifying  the  bitter 
division  in  Germany  over  abortion— a  divi- 
sion so  deep  that  abortion  is  legal  in  the 
country's  east  but  not  in  the  west. 

For  residents  of  the  west,  abortion  is  a 
crime  even  If  it  is  performed  outside  the 
country. 

Leaders  of  virtually  every  political  party 
and  citizens  group  in  Germany,  whatever 
their  stands  on  abortion,  seem  in  agreement 


that  what  happened  to  Kathrln  K.  is  an  out- 
rage. 

The  Dutch  Justice  Ministry,  spurred  on  by 
parliamentarians  who  say  the  German  prac- 
tice violates  European  Community  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  movement,  today  asked 
Germany  to  explain  what  its  police  have 
been  doing. 

German  officials  say  the  policy  of  compel- 
ling physical  exams  in  cases  of  suspected 
abortions  Is  rarely  used;  the  Bonn  Interior 
Ministry  issued  a  statement  saying  that  "in 
the  last  10  years,  there  have  been  about  10 
cases." 

But  abortion  rights  activists  and  their  op- 
ponents alike  say  even  one  forced  examina- 
tion is  too  many.  "The  Interior  Ministry's 
denial  can  only  be  understood  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  criminal  practice,"  said  Heide 
Ruehle  of  the  environment-oriented  Greens 
party. 

Among  the  thousands  of  legal  and  social  is- 
sues that  had  to  be  resolved  when  the  two 
Germanys  merged  last  fall,  only  a  handful 
were  considered  so  hot  that  the  two  coun- 
tries agreed  to  postpone  any  decision,  and 
abortion  was  the  most  divisive  of  the  bunch. 

The  two  approaches  to  the  problem  have 
brought  the  debate  in  Germany  to  a  powerful 
boil.  The  country  has  committed  itself  to 
finding  a  common  solution  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

"It  was  so  degrading,"  Kathrln  told  a  tele- 
vision interviewer.  The  22-year-old  from 
southern  Germany  was  eight  weeks  pregnant 
when  she  went  with  her  husband  to  a  clinic 
in  Holland,  less  than  an  hour  fl-om  the  Ger- 
man border,  to  avoid  the  "bureaucratic  war" 
that  faces  German  women  seeking  to  end  a 
pregnancy. 

Western  German  women  who  have  abor- 
tions face  up  to  a  year  in  jail,  whether  they 
have  the  procedure  done  at  home  or  in  an- 
other country.  Women  in  western  Germany 
may  have  abortions  legally  only  if  a  panel  of 
doctors  decides  it  is  medically  or  socially 
necessary — a  process  that  varies  enormously 
in  its  strictness,  depending  largely  on  wheth- 
er the  woman  lives  in  the  conservative 
Catholic  south  or  in  the  more  liberal  Protes- 
tant north. 

In  the  former  East  Germany,  abortion  re- 
mains completely  legal,  without  questions 
from  the  government. 

Kathrln  had  already  had  one  child  after  a 
difficult  pregnancy.  "I  didn't  want  another 
so  quickly,"  she  said.  So  she  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  the  procedure  was  done  on  an 
outpatient  basis  for  J300.  Then  she  and  her 
husband  started  the  drive  home. 

At  the  border  at  Gronau,  police  pulled 
them  over.  When  they  found  the  bag  and  ac- 
cused Kathrin,  she  said  she  had  her  period. 
But  police  took  her  to  the  prosecutor's  office 
and  then  to  a  hospital,  where,  according  to 
German  press  reports,  one  physician  refused 
to  conduct  the  examination.  A  second  doctor 
agreed  to  do  it. 

In  another  forced  examination  case,  police 
said  they  found  a  bill  from  an  abortion  clinic 
in  a  car  being  searched  at  the  border.  And  in 
a  third  case,  police  said  they  sought  the 
medical  examination  after  a  woman  suffer- 
ing bleeding  after  an  abortion  asked  them 
for  help. 

"If  we  have  certain  suspicious,  we  are 
bound  by  law  to  pursue  them,"  border  police 
spokesman  Walter  Musholt  told  the  news- 
magazine Der  Spiegel. 

Several  women  have  been  brought  to  trial 
for  having  illegal  abortions  recently,  and 
some  doctors  who  have  approved  abortions 
say  they  no  longer  keep  records  of  those 
cases  out  of  fear  that  jwlice  might  seek  to 
confiscate  them. 


Gerhard  Ettlnger,  a  public  health  physi- 
cian, told  the  Bild  am  Sonntag  newspaper 
that  police  use  at  least  three  hospitals  for 
forced  examinations  of  women  returning 
from  Amsterdam  who  are  suspected  of  hav- 
ing had  an  abortion. 

"We  want  to  protect  the  unborn,"  said 
former  German  interior  minister  Gerhart 
Daum  of  the  Free  Democrats,  the  junior 
partner  in  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's  center- 
right  government.  "But  to  hunt  on  the  bor- 
der for  women  who've  had  abortions  is  pure 
persecution.  The  border  police  should  have 
something  more  useful  to  do." 

Across  party  lines,  many  politicians  are 
calling  for  an  amnesty  for  women  who  have 
had  abortions.  And  Minister  for  Women  and 
Youth  Angela  Merkel.  one  of  three  former 
East  Germans  whom  Kohl  gave  a  place  in  his 
new  cabinet,  said  the  forced  exams  "show 
that  we  need  new  laws.  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, help,  not  punishment,  is  appropriate." 

But  Merkel.  a  36-year-old  physicist  who 
was  an  early  leader  of  the  1989  Elaat  German 
revolution,  has  adopted  the  strict  anti- 
abortion  position  of  Kohl's  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union.  She  argues  that  abortion 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  the  rou- 
tine method  of  birth  control  that  it  was  in 
communist  East  Germany,  and  also  should 
be  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment,  as  it 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

"My  goal  is  to  clearly  reduce  the  number 
of  abortions.  "  Merkel  told  reporters.  "We 
have  seen  that  this  will  not  be  achieved  by 
[just]  threatening  punishment.  Society  has  a 
duty  to  make  it  easier  for  women  to  say  yes 
to  chlldbearing.  There  is  no  black  or  white  in 
this  question." 

Merkel  rejects  a  proposal  from  liberal  leg- 
islators to  make  first-trimester  abortions 
legal,  preferring  government-required  coun- 
seling for  women  who  seek  abortions. 

"Germany  is  simply  split."  said  Chrlsta 
Meves,  a  psychotherapist  who  has  written 
extensively  on  family  issues.  "There  is  no 
majority  anymore  for  the  conservative  posi- 
tion and  the  law  will  eventually  be  weak- 
ened." 

But  that  doesn't  help  Kathrin  K.  with  the 
humiliation  she  carries  with  her  from  her 
border  encounter,  or  with  the  irony  of  her 
experience.  Kathrin  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  western  Germany  and  its  restrictive  law. 
She  moved  from  East  Germany  in  1968,  when 
the  trip  was  still  an  adventure  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Now  that  Germany  is  one 
again,  she  could  have  simply  gone  home  to 
Jena,  where  her  abortion  would  have  beer 
legal.* 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  all  of  the  requests  I  am 
about  to  present  to  the  Chair  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle. 


THE  VETERANS  EDUCATION,  EM- 
PLOYMENT, AND  TRAINING 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  180,  regarding  veter- 
ans' education  and  employment  pro- 
grams, and  that  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration; 
that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  a  third 
time  and  passed;  and  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  180)  was  deemed  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  taken  final  action  on  this 
bill,  H.R.  180,  which  contains  a  number 
of  provisions,  carried  over  from  the 
101st  Congress,  to  improve  and,  in  some 
cases  extend,  various  education,  em- 
ployment, and  training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  Labor.  This  measure 
represents  a  compromise  between  var- 
ious provisions  in  S.  2100  as  reported  by 
our  committee  on  July  19,  1990,  H.R. 
4088  as  passed  by  the  House  on  June  12. 
1990,  and  H.R.  4087  and  H.R.  4089  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  10,  1990. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress,  I  made  great  efforts  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  S.  2100.  the 
proposed  Veterans  Benefits  and  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1990,  an  omnibus 
veterans  bill  which  contained  a  number 
of  provisions  related  to  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  employment  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  objection  was  raised  to  agent 
orange  and  certain  other  provisions  of 
that  bill.  Because  of  those  objections. 
Senate  consideration  of  S.  2100  was  pre- 
cluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
180.  the  compromise  measure,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  on  February  5,  and  the 
Senate,  I  am  hopeful,  will  do  the  same 
today.  These  provisions,  I  believe,  will 
make  significant  improvements  in  vet- 
erans' programs.  Because  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure  are  described  in 
detail  in  an  explanatory  statements 
developed  jointly  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee— 
which  I  will  ask  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  will  not  go  into  further  detail 
at  this  point  except  to  make  particular 
mention  of  three  of  them. 

EXTENSION  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS"  OUTREACH 
PROGRAM  FUNDING  FORMULA 

Section  1  of  the  pending  measure 
would  extend  through  1992  the  inclu- 
sion of  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  the 
statutory  formula  for  determining  the 
number  of  disabled  veterans'  outreach 
program  specialists,  known  as 
"DVOP's,"  required  to  be  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  DVOP  program  was  established 
to  provide  Intensive  employment  and 
training  services  to  service-disabled 
veterans  and  other  veterans  in  need  of 
job  search  and  placement  assistance. 
DVOP's  also  provide  other  related  em- 
ployment, counseling,  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  are  Integral  to  the 
success  of  the  veterans'  employment 
programs. 

Under  section  2003A  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  required  annually  to  make  available 
for  use  In  each  State  sufficient  funds  to 


support  the  appointment  of  one  DVOP 
for  every  5,300  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  and  disabled  veterans  residing  in 
tht  State.  However,  under  current  sec- 
tion 2011(2),  Vietnam-era  veterans  will 
not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this  for- 
mula after  December  31,  1991.  Unless 
funding  for  DVOP's  is  maintained  in 
accordance  with  the  current  statutory 
formula,  the  DVOP  allocation  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  beyond  could  be  dras- 
tically reduced. 

Mr.  President.  Federal  support  of 
DVOPs  is  critical  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  ensure  that  those 
whose  service  has  kept  our  Nation  free 
and  strong  are  provided  every  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  economic 
system  that  their  sacrifices  have  pre- 
served. We  must  also  be  ready  to  meet 
the  demand  for  employment  and  train- 
ing services  from  Persian  Gulf  war  vet- 
erans when  they  return. 

EDL-C.\TION.\L  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FLIGHT 
TRAINING 

Section  7  of  H.R  180  would  extend 
night  training  benefits  to  participants 
in  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Edcca  clonal  Assistance  Program 
[VEAP]  who  fulfill  the  same  eligibility 
and  other  requirements  as  are  applied 
to  Montgomery  GI  bill  [MGIB]  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  President,  in  1989  I  supported  a 
provision,  enacted  in  Public  Law  101- 
237,  which  authorized  the  use  of  MGIB 
benefits  for  the  pursuit  of  flight  train- 
ing. Because  I  also  believe  that  veter- 
ans receiving  VEAP  benefits  deserve  an 
equal  chance  to  use  their  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  to  help 
them  compete  for  the  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional pilot  positions  that  will  be 
opening  in  the  coming  decade,  I  co- 
sponsored  S.  2537,  a  bill  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Daschle,  on  April  27,  1990,  which 
would  authorize  flight  training  pursuit 
for  VEAP  participants.  This  provision 
was  included  in  S.  2100  as  reported  by 
our  committee,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  pending  legislation  today  contains 
a  night-training  provision  derived  from 

s.  aioo. 

EXtENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE  VETERANS' 
READJUSTMENT  APPOINTMENT  (VRA)  AUTHORnT 

The  VRA  authority  was  established 
by  executive  order  in  1970  and  first 
codified  in  legislation  in  1973.  It  was 
created— as  its  name  implies — to  assist 
certain  veterans  and  disabled  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era  in  their  readjust- 
ment to  postservice  employment  by 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  hired 
noncompetitively  into  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  and  to  develop  additional 
skills  through  a  program  combining 
education  and  training  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  regular  career  api)oint- 
meat.  Following  the  end  of  the  Vlet- 
nana  era  in  1975,  Congress  on  five  occa- 
sions—in 1978,  1981,  1984,  1986,  and  1989— 
extended  the  program  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  light  of  the  ongoing  read- 
justment needs  of  those  veterans  In  the 
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years  following  the  end  of  that  con- 

nict. 

The  most  recent  extension  of  the 
VRA  authority,  enacted  as  section  407 
of  Public  Law  101-237  on  December  18, 
1989,  provided  for  an  extension  of  eligi- 
bility for  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  ei- 
ther have  service-connected  disabilities 
or  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater,  but 
not  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  gen- 
erally. This  limited  extension  renected 
the  prevailing  view  that  the  general 
objective  underlying  the  creation  of 
the  VRA  in  1970— helping  Vietnam-era 
veterans  readjust  to  postwar  life— no 
longer  justified  an  across-the-board  ex- 
tension for  such  veterans  nearly  15 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Vietnam- 
era. 

Section  9  of  H.R.  180,  which  Is  derived 
from  H.R.  4088  with  changes  agreed  to 
by  the  two  committees,  would  amend 
the  VRA  law  to:  First,  eliminate  the 
December  31,  1993,  termination  date 
and  thus  make  the  authority  perma- 
nent; second,  remove  the  16-year  edu- 
cation-level  restriction  for  eligible  vet- 
erans who  have  no  service-connected 
disabilities;  third,  require  that  pref- 
erence be  given  in  "VRA's  to  service-dis- 
abled veterans;  fourth,  increase  to  GS- 
11  the  highest  general  schedule  grade 
level  position  to  which  eligible  veter- 
ans may  be  appointed  with  a  VRA; 
fifth,  limit  the  period  during  which  a 
particular  appointment  may  be  made 
to:  First,  the  end  of  the  10-year  period 
following  separation  from  active  duty, 
or  December  31,  1993,  whichever  Is 
later,  for  a  Vietnam-era  veteran,  and, 
second^  the  end  of  the  10-year  period 
following  separation  or  December  18. 
1989,  whichever  is  later,  for  a  post- Viet- 
nam-era veteran;  sixth,  provide  that  a 
veteran  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  at  30  percent  or  more 
would  be  eligible  for  a  VRA  appoint- 
ment without  any  time  limitation;  and 
seventh,  replace  the  current  2-year 
waiting  period  for  conversion  to  com- 
petitive status  with  a  provision  speci- 
fying that  any  veteran  receiving  a  'VRA 
would  acquire  competitive  status  upon 
successful  completion  of  any  prescribed 
probationary  period  established  by  the 
employing  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  re- 
nects  a  continuing  commitment  to  as- 
sisting certain  veterans  to  readjust  to 
civillaB  life,  as  well  as  a  recognition 
that  veterans'  needs  change  over  time. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Stump,  as  well  as  the  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee,  Mr.  Murkowski.  and 
the  cuifrent  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Specter,  for  their  cooperation  on 
and  contributions  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  all  the  members  of  the 
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Senate  Committee  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  I  also  note  the  ef- 
forts of,  and  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to,  the  committee  staff  members  who 
have  worked  on  this  legislation:  on  the 
minority  staff.  Todd  Mullins  and  Chris 
Yoder,  who  recently  left  the  committee 
staff;  and.  on  the  majority  staff.  Shan- 
non Phillips,  Chuck  Lee,  Bill  Brew,  and 
Ed  Scott. 

I  also  note  the  fine  work,  as  always, 
of  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs:  Jill  Cochran,  Kings- 
ton Smith,  Pat  Ryan,  and  Mack  Flem- 
ing. 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  180,  the 
Veterans  Education,  Employment,  and 
Training  Amendments  of  1991.  The  leg- 
islation represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  today. 

This  measure  includes  the  following 
provisions  which  will  provide  veterans 
more  axxess  to  counseling,  training, 
and  placement  services:  First,  extends 
the  definition  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
through  December  31,  1994,  which  will 
give  the  Vietnam  veteran  an  additional 
3  years  to  take  advantage  of  education 
and  employment  benefits;  second,  au- 
thorizes up  to  $5  million  for  re- 
adjustment counseling;  third,  elimi- 
nates the  1993  termination  date  for  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Appointment 
authority  and  makes  it  permanent; 
fourth,  provides  that  the  GI  bill  may  be 
used  for  commercial  flight  training; 
and  fifth,  extends  the  10-year  eligi- 
bility period  for  Veterans  Education 
Assistance  Program  by  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  strengthen  the  existing  veter- 
ans education  and  employment  pro- 
grams. It  is  through  these  vital  pro- 
grams that  our  veterans  are  able  to  be- 
come more  productive  citizens  and 
make  the  transition  from  military 
service  to  civilian  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Important  measure.* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  note  my  concerns  with  one  particu- 
lar provision  of  H.R.  180.  While  the  bill 
does  address  some  veterans'  education 
and  employment  matters  which  should 
be  cleared  up,  it  also  contains  one  pro- 
vision which  is  entirely  unnecessary 
and  insupportable. 

That  provision  Is  the  extension  of  a 
pilot  program  of  flight  training  eligi- 
bility to  Post-Vietnam  E>a  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  [VEAP]  par- 
ticipants. 

PROGRAM 

Under  the  existing  pilot  program, 
Montgomery  GI  bill  participants  are 
able  to  use  their  educational  benefits 
to  receive  dual  instruction  flight  train- 
ing. H.R.  180  would  expand  that  pilot 
program  to  enable  participants  in  the 
Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program  [VEAP] 
to  use  those  benefits  for  flight  train- 
ing. 
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There  is  no  justification  for  even  the 
pilot  program,  and  certainly  no  jus- 
tification for  extending  it  even  further. 

Flight  training  was  eliminated  at  the 
end  of  the  1970's  when  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  the  program  was  subject  to 
widespread  abuse.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  issued  a  report 
in  1979  that  recommended  elimination 
of  GI  bill  benefits  for  flight  and  cor- 
respondence training. 

The  report  found  that: 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  has  been  paid  to  veterans 
enrolled  in  flight  training  programs  since 
the  current  GI  bill  was  amended  In  1967  to  in- 
clude such  training.  However,  GAO's  review 
of  a  random  sample  of  veterans  who  com- 
pleted their  flight  training  from  1972  through 
1976  disclosed  that  only  about  16  percent  had 
full-time  jobs  directly  related  to  this  train- 
ing. 

The  report  also  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  who  had  received  flight 
training  under  the  GI  bill  exceeded  the 
number  of  pilot  jobs  expected  to  be 
available. 

It  has  been  Congressional  policy  that 
those  receiving  educational  benefits 
designed  to  lead  to  vocational  objec- 
tives should  be  enrolled  in  courses  that 
adequately  prepare  the  trainee  for  em- 
ployment in  the  specific  vocational 
area.  In  other  words,  those  seeking 
flight  training  should  be  doing  so  in 
order  to  become  commercial  pilots. 

Generally,  VA-funded  vocational- 
technical  courses  must  meet  a  50-per- 
cent job  placement  requirement.  Obvi- 
ously, the  16-percent  job  placement  fig- 
ure reached  by  those  who  used  GI  bill 
benefits  for  flight  training  did  not 
come  anywhere  near  that  50-percent 
threshold. 

In  spite  of  the  record  of  past  abuses, 
and  over  the  objections  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  Congress  in 
1989  approved  a  4-year  pilot  program, 
authorizing  Montgomery  GI  bill  par- 
ticipants to  use  their  benefits  for  dual 
instruction  flight  training. 

H.R.  180  would  now  extend  a  pilot 
program  which  has  barely  begun. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
testified  against  this  provision  when 
hearings  were  held  last  year.  The  rea- 
soning set  out  in  that  testimony  is  per- 
suasive, and  I  would  like  to  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Deputy  Chief 
Benefits  Director  Ray  Avent  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Consistent  with  our  long-standing  objec- 
tions to  Inclusion  of  flight  training  under 
our  ongoing  education  benefit  programs,  VA 
is  opposed  to  the  addition  of  vocational 
flight  training  under  chapter  32.  As  we  have 
on  many  occasions  advised  the  Congress,  our 
objection  is  based  on  our  administrative  ex- 
perience and  the  well-documented  history  of 
the  flight  training  program  under  the  Viet- 
nam-era GI  bin  (chapter  34)  which  reflected 
that  the  training  did  not  lead  to  jobs  for  the 
majority  of  trainees  and  the  courses  tended 
to  serve  avocatlonal,  recreational,  and/or 
personal  enrichment  goals  rather  than  basic 
employment  objectives. 


We  believe  that  Congress  clearly  was  mind- 
ful of  such  history  when  it  enacted  section 
422  of  Public  Law  101-237.  authorizing  flight 
training  assistance  under  the  MGIB  as  a  4- 
year  test  program,  with  somewhat  more  re- 
strictive provisions  than  under  the  prede- 
cessor Chapter  34  GI  Bill  Program.  We  think 
it  imprudent  and  premature  to  abandon  this 
commendably  cautious  legislative  approach 
by  Introducing  flight  training  into  the  chap- 
ter 32  program  *  *  *. 

In  addition,  vocational  flight  training 
plainly  is  expensive.  Obtaining  a  commercial 
pilots  license  would  cost  more  than  the  total 
entitlement  for  an  individual  who  contrib- 
uted to  chapter  32  and  is  entitled  to  match- 
ing funds  (twice  the  participant's  contribu- 
tions). A  veteran's  total  entitlement  would 
be  exhausted  before  he  or  she  had  BufHclent 
time  to  complete  just  that  one  phase  of 
training.  This  would  result  in  a  substantial 
number  of  veterans  not  realizing  their  em- 
ployment objectives. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  amply 
clear  that  this  provision  is  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  The  pilot  program  is  bare- 
ly under  way,  giving  the  VA  4  years  to 
document  how  well  or  how  poorly  the 
program  works  whether  it  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  same  or  similar  abuses.  We 
are  making  a  grave  mistake  to  expand 
a  program  which  has  been  subject  to 
such  abuse  in  the  past  before  we  have 
had  the  opjwrtunity  to  judge  how  well 
the  pilot  program  will  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  digest  of  the  Comptroller 
Generals  1979  report  on  the  Flight 
Training  Program. 

I  shall  not  make  any  effort  to  impede 
the  progress  of  this  bill,  for  it  does  con- 
tain some  provisions  worthy  of  sup- 
port. I  did  however,  want  to  be  certain 
that  my  objections  to  the  flight  train- 
ing provisions  were  noted  for  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Senate 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs] 
GI   Bill   Beneftts   fxjr   Fuoht   a*id   Cor- 
respondence Training  Should  be  Discon- 
tinued 

digest 

The  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  asked  GAO  to  survey  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  GI  bill  trainees  who 
had  completed  flight  training  or  correspond- 
ence courses  within  the  last  5  years  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  full-time  occupations 
were  related  to  the  training  they  had  re- 
ceived. 

The  request  was  prompted  by  proposed  leg- 
islation submitted  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  to  the  Congress  to  terminate  GI 
bin  benefits  for  flight  and  correspondence 
training  programs.  VA  believes  that,  because 
these  two  programs  have  not  achieved  their 
intended  purpose— they  did  not  lead  to  con- 
tinuing substantia]  employment  for  most 
trainees — and  because  of  the  potential  for 
abuse  within  the  programs,  they  should  be 
terminated.  (See  ch.  1.) 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  has  been  paid  to  veterans 
enrolled  in  flight  training  programs  since 
the  current  GI  bill  was  amended  in  1867  to  In- 
clude such  training.  However.  GAO's  review 
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of  a  random  sample  of  veterans  who  com- 
pleted their  flight  training  ft-om  1972  through 

1976  disclosed  that  only  about  16  percent  had 
full-time  jobs  directly  related  to  this  train- 
ing. This  is  based  on  occupational  data  on 

1977  Federal  income  tax  returns  (the  latest 
year  accessible  at  the  time  of  GAOs 
fleldwork)  and  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion records  as  of  June  1979. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  veterans  who 
have  already  received  flight  training  under 
the  GI  bill  substantially  exceeds  the  number 
of  pilot  jobs  presently  available  through  1985. 
(See  ch.  2.) 

VA  has  also  paid  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  correspondence  training  for  veter- 
ans since  the  current  GI  bill  was  enacted  in 
1966.  However,  GAO's  review  of  a  random 
sample  of  veterans  who  completed  six  se- 
lected correspondence  courses  from  1972 
through  1976  showed  that  only  about  34  per- 
cent had  full-time  jobs  directly  related  to 
the  training,  based  on  occupational  data  on 
1977  Federal  income  tax  returns.  In  addition. 
the  overall  completion  rate  for  correspond- 
ence courses  Is  less  than  50  percent.  (See  ch. 
3.) 

Congressional  concern  that  vocational  ob- 
jective courses  may  not  always  be  of  ade- 
quate quality  and  intensity  to  prepare  the 
trainee  for  employment  in  the  chosen  occu- 
pation led  to  the  establishment  of  a  50-per- 
cent job  placement  requirement  for  VA-fund- 
ed  vocational/technical  courses.  Employ- 
ment survey  reports  submitted  to  VA  by  vo- 
cational/technical schools  indicate  that  in 
general  over  50  percent  of  flight  and  cor- 
respondence course  completers  obtain  train- 
ing-related employment. 

However,  these  employment  survey  reports 
do  not  show  whether  most  veterans  obtained 
training-related  employment  or  to  what  ex- 
tent such  employment  represents  the  veter- 
an's primary  vocational  pursuit  and  major 
source  of  occupational  Income.  This  is  be- 
cause (1)  the  reports  cover  all  students,  and 
most  students  do  not  appear  to  be  veterans, 
(2)  related  employment  is  not  limited  to  full- 
time  jobs,  and  (3)  only  a  small  percentage  of 
students  beginning  correspondence  courses 
are  actually  included  in  the  computation  of 
the  employment  rate,  primarily  because  of 
low  completion  rates.  (See  ch.  4.) 

In  summary,  GAO's  review  supported  with 
VA's  assertions  that  flight  and  correspond- 
ence training  programs  have  not  achieved 
their  Intended  purpose  of  providing  continu- 
ing substantial  employment  for  most  train- 
ees. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Congress  should  adopt  VA's  legislative 
proposal  to  terminate  GI  bill  benefits  for 
flight  and  correspondence  training.  However, 
If  these  programs  are  not  eliminated,  other 
legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  modify 
and  clarify  the  50-percent  job  placement  rule 
to 

Include  a  minimum  acceptable  completion 
rate  for  vocational  objective  courses, 

require  that  50  percent  of  the  veterans  and 
other  eligible  persons  who  complete  voca- 
tional objective  courses  obtain  employment 
in  the  occupational  category  for  which  train- 
ing was  received,  and 

require  that  such  employment  constitute 
the  veteran's  primary  vocational  pursuit  and 
major  source  of  occupational  income.  (See 
ch.  5.) 

(VA  ofncials  resjwnsible  for  these  pro- 
grama  reviewed  this  report  and  generally 
concurred  with  It.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  DOD 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  majority  lead- 
er, following  consultation  with  the  Re- 
publican leader,  may  proceed  at  any 
time  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  28,  S.  578,  a  supplemental  author- 
ization for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  Operation  Desert  Storm,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  Calendar  No.  14 
and  Calendar  No.  15. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc,  that 
any  statements  appear  in  the  Record 
as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table  en  bloc, 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  Senate's  action,  and  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board 
Edeon  G.  Case,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  October  18,  1995. 

(Reappointment. ) 

Selective  Service  System 
Robert  William  Gambino.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


I 


EFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideraton  of  H.R. 
991,  the  Defense  Production  Act  au- 
thorization bill  received  today  from 
the  House;  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  and  that  the  text  of 
S.  468,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof; 
that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  three 
times,  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  991),  as  amended, 
was  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  104,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  March  26,  1991,  as 
"Education  Day,  USA"  just  received 
from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  104)  to  des- 
ignate March  26,  1991,  as  "Education  Day, 
U.S.A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  104) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATING  JUNE  14.  1991,  AND 
JUNE  14,  1992,  AS  "BALTIC  FREE- 
DOM DAY" 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous oonsent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
ResoluCion  167,  a  joint  resolution  to 
deslgnaJte  June  14.  1991,  and  June  14, 
1992,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day"  just  re- 
ceived from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  167)  designat- 
ing June  14,  1991,  and  June  14,  1992,  each  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  167) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsifler  the  vote,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST 
WEEK 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  98,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  4,  through  March  10,  1991, 
as  "National  School  Breakfast  Week,' 
just  received  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  98)  designat- 
ing: March  4  through  10,  1991.  as  "National 
School  Breakfast  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  98) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


VOTE  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION  76 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  on  adop- 


tion of  Senator  Specter's  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  76  occur  without 
any  intervening  action  or  debate  im- 
mediately following  the  next  rollcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate,  when  it 
completes  its  business  today,  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Friday  next, 
March  8;  that  on  Friday,  the  Senate 
meet  in  pro  forma  session  only;  that  at 
the  close  of  the  pro  forma  session,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m., 
Tuesday,  March  12;  that  on  Tuesday, 
following  the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  3  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  under  the  previous  order  until  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  March  8,  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:05  p.m.,  recessed  until  Friday. 
March  8,  1991,  at  10  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1991: 

PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

TOM  O  KE88INOER.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  A  MEW- 
BER  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL FOR  A  TERM  EXPnUNO  OCTOBER  (.  mi  VICE  ROBERT 
W   HAZLETT 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANmES 

PETER  DECOURNCY  HERO.  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPOUNO  SEPTEMBER  3 
1994   VICE  KEVIN  ROCHE 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  \aCE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF.  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 
AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  OENHIAL  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  601  AND  SECTION  S0S4 

To  be  general 
To  be  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force 

LT  GEN  MICHAEL  PC  CARN8.  57»-^«-92a3,  US  AIR 
FORCE 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACILmES  SAFETY  BOARD 

EDSON  G  CASE.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACOJTIES  SAFETl'  BOARD  FOR 
A  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  18.  19S6 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  GAMBINO.  OF  \TRGINU.  TO  BE  DI- 
RECTOR OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

The  above  nominations  were  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

On  this  day  our  hearts  and  minds  go 
out  to  all  people  who  have  any  kind  of 
need.  We  especially  pray,  O  God,  for 
the  hostages  from  several  nations  who 
do  not  experience  the  fullness  of  life 
and  who  do  not  share  the  devotion  and 
warmth  of  those  they  love.  We  ear- 
nestly pray  that  at  this  special  time 
the  bonds  that  have  held  them  will  be 
broken  and  the  darkness  of  isolation 
will  be  illumined  by  the  brightness  of  a 
new  freedom.  May  they  be  supported  by 
our  prayers  and  encouraged  each  day 
by  the  presence  of  Your  spirit.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


limit  1-minute  requests  to  10  on  each 
side. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]  to  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Ms.  OAKAR  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledg-e  allegiance  to  the  Flag-  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING.  FINANCE  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  today  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  26,  the  money 
laundering  enforcement  amendments 
of  1991,  and  two  bills  providing  funding 
for  the  RTC,  while  the  House  is  sitting 
for  amendments  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANKS  MUST  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO 
LOAN  MONEY 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  held  hearings  this 
week  on  the  so-called  credit  crunch. 
The  testimony  provided  a  great  deal  of 
insight  into  this  problem  which  many 
people  believe  is  the  primary  reason  for 
the  current  recession. 

Some  bankers  contend  that  the  lack 
of  credit  is  due  to  overbearing  regu- 
lators who  are  forcing  banks  to  set 
aside  large  amounts  of  money  to  cover 
potential  losses.  These  loan  losses  are 
the  result  of  overvalued  real  estate  and 
highly  leveraged  transactions  among 
other  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  support  proper 
and  stringent  regulation  of  banks,  but 
we  need  to  strike  a  balance  which  will 
keep  banks  making  good,  quality 
loans.  Toward  this  end,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  plan  put  forward  by  the 
banking  regulators  which  would  alter 
the  way  they  judge  a  bank's  problem 
loans.  I  am  hopeful  these  changes  will 
increase  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  good  loans  to  creditworthy 
borrowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
encourage  banks  to  loan  money  for 
business  expansions  and  new  business. 
Without  it.  I  am  fearful  that  this  reces- 
sion will  be  much  worse  than  it  would 
be  otherwise. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The   SPEAKER.   The  Chair  will   re- 
ceive l-mlnute  requests.  The  Chair  will 


BRING  FORWARD  CLEAN 
RESOLUTION  TRUST  BILL 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  last  night  reminded  us  that 
Desert  Storm's  ground  operations  took 
100  hours,  and  he  challenged  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  some  bills  in  100  days.  As 
we  look  at  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration's funding  problem,  we  can  ap- 
preciate why  he  may  doubt  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  act. 

As  of  today,  we  have  thrown  away  $56 
million,  totally  wasted  money,  because 
Congrress  still  has  not  passed  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  Republicans,  we  would  extend 
the  hand  of  bipartisan  effort  to  the 


Demooratic  leadership.  If  you  would 
schedxile  a  clean  bill,  we  would  be  glad 
to  help  pass  it.  But  to  waste  $8  million 
a  day,  every  day,  just  strikes  us  as  a 
true  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Surely  the  Congrress  can  do  better. 

So  I  say  to  the  Democratic  leaders, 
please  bring  forward  a  clean  Resolution 
Trust  bill. 


PALESTINIANS  NEED  A  TRUE 
MODERATE  LEADER 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  his  fine  address  last  night 
rightly  stressed  the  importance  of 
achieving  some  kind  of  consensus  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians. 
But  if  by  that  he  or  anybody  else 
means  that  the  PLO  should  play  a  lead 
role  ia  that,  it  makes  the  future  dis- 
turbingly murky. 

The  immediate  images  conjured  up 
by  the  PLO  are  its  worldwide  terrorist 
network,  bombing  airi)orts,  hijacking 
airplanes,  murdering  Olympic  athletes, 
throwing  tourists  from  boats  into  the 
sea,  commando  attacks  against  fami- 
lies spending  the  day  at  the  beach,  and 
riddling  buses  full  of  women  and  chil- 
dren with  bullets.  Modern  Palestinian 
history,  especially  that  inspired  by  the 
present  PLO  leadership,  is  mired  in 
calls  for  Islamic  jihad,  or  holy  war,  and 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  the  Intifada. 
Let  us  not  forget,  that  the  Intifada  was 
created  to  foment  the  violent  return  of 
the  Palestinian  state,  founded  on  top  of 
the  bodies  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Yet. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intifada  has  killed 
many  more  Palestinians  in  the  last 
year  than  it  has  Israelis. 

AstCHiishingly,  the  Palestinian  lead- 
ership continues  to  be  dominated  by 
world  class  terrorists.  Of  course,  the 
Palestinians  themselves  are  not  a  vio- 
lent people.  They  do  not  carry  guns, 
they  do  not  throw  stones.  So  many  Pal- 
estinians on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
and  around  the  world  are  doctors,  law- 
yers, academics,  teachers,  and  sci- 
entists. The  vast  majority  have  never 
committed  any  act  of  violence.  Yet,  as 
a  group,  they  continue  to  let  them- 
selves be  led  by  terrorists  controlled 
and  bamkrolled  by  the  Arab  extremists 
from  their  mansions  in  Tunis. 

If  only  the  Palestinians  could  have 
leadership  that  faced  the  realities  of 
the  world  as  it  exists.  Yet  each  time  a 
moderate  Arab  steps  forward,  and  there 
are  many  of  them  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  willing  to  negotiate  with  Is- 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  14(J7  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  word*  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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rael, willing  to  establish  peace  in  that 
region,  he  Is  shot  down  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, literally  and  figuratively. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  until  the  Palestinians 
rise  up  in  support  of  a  true  moderate 
leader,  to  be  found  in  amplitude  on  the 
West  Bank,  and  not  a  fake  moderate, 
like  King  Hussein  or  Yasser  Arafat, 
until  then,  a  lasting  Arab-Israeli  peace 
will  remain  forever  beyond  anybody's 
grasp. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  15  United  States  Code  1024(a), 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  SCHEUER  of  New  York; 

Mr.  STARK  of  California; 

Mr.  SOLARZ  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Mfume  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Armey  of  Texas; 

Mr.  WYLIE  of  Ohio; 

Ms.  Snowe  of  Maine;  and 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  JUDI- 
CIAL DISCIPLINE  AND  REMOVAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  411(a)(2)  of  Public 
Law  101-650,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing members  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Discipline  and  Re- 
moval on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  of  Ar- 
lington, VA;  and 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Burbank  of  Philadel- 
phia, PA. 


SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  AD- 
DITIONAL OFFICIAL  ADVISERS 
TO  U.S.  DELEGATIONS  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCES,  MEET- 
INGS, AND  NEGOTIATION  SES- 
SIONS RELATING  TO  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  19  U.S.C.  2211,  the  Chair  has 
selected  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
to  be  accredited  by  the  President  as  ad- 
ditional official  advisers  to  the  U.S. 
delegations  to  international  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements: 
Mr.  Ddjgell  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Lent  of  New  York. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  renuurks.) 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  the  President  challenged  the 
Congress — as  well  as  the  various  par- 
ties In  the  region — to  work  for  a  com- 
prehensive peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  President  said  that  such  a  peace 
must  be  based  on  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  territory  for  peace.  He  said: 

This  principle  must  be  elaborated  to  pro- 
vide for  Israel's  security  and  recognition, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  legitimate  Pal- 
estinian political  rights.  Anything  else 
would  fail  the  twin  tests  of  fairness  and  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  stand  here  today  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  authorizing 
$650  million  in  aid  to  Israel.  No  one 
who  witnessed  the  courageous  restraint 
shown  by  the  people  of  Israel  in  the 
face  of  numerous  Iraqi  missile  attacks 
can  honestly  question  whether  Israel 
deserves  our  help  today. 

Now  I  call  on  my  friends  in  Israel  to 
bring  the  same  courage  to  the  quest  for 
peace — to  work,  in  good  faith,  for  polit- 
ical solutions  which  promise  to  end 
generations  of  conflict  because  they 
are  fair  to  all  parties.  We  in  Congress 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  Israel 
down  the  path  of  peace. 


D  1010 

WINNING  THE  WAR  ON  DOMESTIC 

ISSUES 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  God  we  have  won  the  battle  in 
the  desert,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  war  in  America. 

Infant  mortality  rates  and  poverty 
rates  of  children  are  higher  in  America 
than  most  Third  World  nations.  Our 
high  school  dropout  rate  is  the  highest 
of  all  industrialized  nations.  To  boot, 
we  have  700,000  high  school  graduates 
that  cannot  read. 

In  a  world  survey  of  13-year-olds. 
American  kids  finished  dead  last  in 
math.  Our  teenage  pregnancy  rate  is 
one  of  the  world's  highest.  We  lead  the 
world  in  murder.  Our  savings  and  loans 
have  already  collapsed.  Pensions  are 
underfunded,  banks  are  teetering. 

I  say  it  is  a  shame,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congress  can  find  money  for  smart 
bombs  but  we  cannot  seem  to  ever  find 
money  to  develop  smart  kids. 

Thank  God  the  war  is  over.  But  let  us 
get  now  at  the  battle  that  looms  in  the 
streets  of  America. 


REQUIRING  THE  DISPLAY  OF  POW- 
MIA  FLAGS  AT  FEDERAL  BUILD- 
INGS 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 
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Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  encoaraere  Members  to 
join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  Honse  Joint 
Resolution  164,  which  I  Introduced  on 
February  29,  1991.  This  resolution 
would  require  the  display  of  the  POW- 
MIA  nag  at  Federal  buildings. 

In  this  time  of  jubilation  about  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait  and  the  relief  that 
the  fighting  has  stopped,  we  cannot 
forget  our  POW-MIA's  and  the  torment 
that  they  have  undergone.  Certainly, 
we  are  thankful  for  the  release  of  the 
POW's  from  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and 
pray  that  the  remaining  29  MIA's  will 
someday  be  able  to  come  home  to  their 
families. 

In  addition,  we  can  never  forget 
those  POW-MIA's  of  previous  conflicts, 
especially  those  held  in  Southeast 
Asia.  While  we  continue  to  pray  for  the 
safety  of  these  soldiers  and  civilians, 
we  should  take  action  here  at  home  to 
show  that  these  POW-MIA's  are  not 
forgotten. 

House  Joint  Resolution  164  would  re- 
quire the  display  of  the  POW-MIA's 
flag  at  Federal  buildings  until  such 
time  that  a  satisfactory  accounting 
has  been  made  of  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
civilians  who  are  known  to  have  be- 
come prisioners  of  war  or  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Please  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
noble  sacrifices  made  by  these  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  who  have 
served  our  country  so  bravely.  We  pray 
for  their  safe  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 


FIGHTING  THE  DOMESTIC  BATTLE 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  addressed  an  ebullient 
joint  session.  The  success  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  has  brought  a  new  sense 
of  unity  and  pride  to  this  Nation. 

As  President  Bush  noted,  it  is  time 
to  seize  that  moment.  Surely  what  has 
been  done  so  successfully  thousands  of 
miles  away  can  be  our  model  for  con- 
fronting tough  issues  at  home.  Think 
of  the  investing  of  $50  billion,  commit- 
ting half  a  million  people,  launching 
the  greatest  movement  of  materiel 
since  World  War  II  all  in  a  matter  of 
months.  What  an  example. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  we  can  take 
the  initiative  at  home.  Following  the 
war,  there  is  a  nation  that  has  one-half 
of  its  roads  substandard,  40  percent  of 
its  bridges  deficient,  all  of  its  major 
airports  clogged.  Is  It  Iraq?  No.  It  Is 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  it  is 
time  to  have  a  transportation  policy 
that  gets  us  moving. 

So  let  us  have  a  Schwarzkopf  ap- 
proach to  transportation. 
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For  a  nation  where  over  25  percent  of 
our  children  never  graduate  from  high 
school,  where  children  finish  school 
and  cannot  read,  bring  on  Colin  Powell 
and  the  overwhelming  concept  of  over- 
whelming force  to  conquer  our  lack  of 
competitiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  broad  cross-section  of 
half  a  million  Americans  working 
under  sterling  leadership  amazed  the 
world.  Let  us  bring  that  spirit  now 
home  to  the  United  States. 


OUR  RIGHT  TO  DEBATE  THE 
ISSUES 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
count  among  my  friends  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  very  di- 
verse political  philosophies.  But  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  what  appears  to 
be  developing  in  this  town,  a  debate 
over  whether  or  not  we  can  debate. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about 
those  who  are  now  suggesting  that  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue  on  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle  somehow  ought  not  be  allowed 
to  defend  our  vote  on  the  decision  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  we  cannot 
conduct  that  debate,  I  would  ask  this: 
If  the  war  had  bogged  down  and  if  there 
had  been  thousands  of  casualties  on 
our  side,  is  there  any  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  those  who  stood  up  to 
the  use  of  force  and  authorized  it  would 
not  have  been  held  politically  account- 
able? I  was  told  in  a  town  meeting  In 
my  district  shortly  before  that  vote  of 
January  12  that  I  would  be  held  politi- 
cally accountable  for  my  vote,  and  I 
said  that  is  fair,  and  frankly  it  is  the 
least  of  my  worries.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  right  and  the  deci- 
sion as  to  how  it  will  be  paid  for  in  the 
lives  of  people  is  much  more  important 
to  me  than  political  ramifications. 

But  for  those  who  suggest  we  cannot 
conduct  this  debate.  I  only  ask:  If  the 
outcome  had  been  different,  would  you 
not  have  conducted  the  debate  you  now 
want  shut  off? 


COOKING  THE  BOOKS  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUNDS 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mb.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  the  S200  million  in 
the  supplemental  for  the  continued  oi>- 
eration  of  the  unemployment  program. 

Everybody  outside  of  Washington 
most  be  wondering  "Why  didn't  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  release 
these  tands  earlier?"  After  all,  employ- 
ers and  employees  paid  into  the  Unem- 


ployment Trust  Fund.  After  all,  the 
fund  contains  a  huge  surplus. 

The  answer  is  simple.  Congress  and 
the  administration  play  accounting 
tricks  with  the  books  and  use  employ- 
ment trust  funds  to  meet  budget  tar- 
gets. The  end  result  is  that  unemploy- 
ment funds  have  to  jump  through 
hoops  in  order  to  get  released. 

While  the  books  are  being  cooked, 
unemployed  American  workers  wait  for 
hours  at  unemployment  offices  and 
then  wait  for  weeks  to  get  their 
checks. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will  act  on  un- 
employment insurance  legislation 
soon,  and,  when  we  do,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  this  day  and  sup- 
port comprehensive  budget  reform  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  program. 
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LEGISLATION  DESIGNATING  POR- 
TIONS OF  ALLEGHENY  RIVER  AS 
A  NATIONAL  RECREATION  RIVER 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
continue  to  protect  an  important  part 
of  northwestern  Pennsylvania's  envi- 
ronmental heritage.  This  bill  seeks  to 
include  85  miles  of  the  Allegheny  River 
as  a  national  recreation  river  under  the 
Federal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  this  body 
unanimously  passed  a  version  of  this 
bill,  but  unfortunately,  the  Senate  did 
not  act  before  that  Congress  adjourned. 
Hopefully,  during  this  Congress,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  act  quickly. 

In  1978.  Congress  directed  the  Forest 
Service  to  study  128  miles  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  from  the  Kinzua  Dam  to 
East  Brady,  PA,  to  determine  if  the 
river  was  eligible  for  protection  under 
the  Federal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Early  last  year,  they  reported 
that  85  miles  of  the  river  contained 
outstandingly  remarkable  values. 

While  no  section  of  the  Allegheny 
River  was  remote  enough  or  free 
enough  of  development  to  be  'classified 
as  a  wild  river  area,  the  85  miles  that 
this  bill  would  designate  are  a  national 
treasure  worthy  of  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  a  recreational  river  designa- 
tion. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  85- 
mile  river  segment  winds  through  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  with  the  re- 
maining portion  moving  through  State 
and  private  lands.  The  national  recre- 
ation river  designation  will  add  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  many  islands 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  including  those 
designated  as  wilderness  in  the  1984 
Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act. 

This  bill  creates  two  citizen  advisory 
councils  to  ensure  the  maximum  input 
by  local  governments  and  private  citi- 


zens into  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  man- 
agement plan.  Additionally,  the  Sec- 
retary pf  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
implement  interim  protection  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  river's  remarkable 
values  prior  to  the  full  implementation 
of  the  management  plan. 

The  Allegheny  River  is  a  wonderful 
natural  asset  for  both  the  people  of 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
people  of  the  entire  Nation.  A  brief  ex- 
cerpt from  Frederick  Way's  1942  book, 
"The  Allegheny,"  still  sums  up  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  area  nicely: 

*  *  *  Strange  and  untamed  and  little  ex- 
plored. Curious  that  such  a  place  should 
exist  so  close  to  civilization  and  still  be  un- 
touched.  Miles  and  miles  of  pioneer  river 

*  *  *  the  Allegheny  is  a  breed  of  its  own,  and 
it  should  remain  so! 

There  is  also  great  support  for  this 
bill  in  Pennsylvania.  After  the  House 
passed  this  legislation  in  1990,  a  major 
western  Pennsylvania  newspaper,  the 
Erie  Times-News,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  bill: 

With  the  U.S.  and  worid  population  con- 
tinuing to  climb,  wilderness  areas  will  be 
even  more  prized  in  the  future.  The  Alle- 
gheny Forest  and  the  national  recreation 
river  status  of  the  Allegheny  River  will  be- 
come ev«n  greater  assets  as  time  goes  on 

*  *  *.  TUe  federal  action  *  *  *  not  only 
means  tUat  future  generations  will  be  en- 
riched—it also  offers  a  lift  to  today's  resi- 
dents, those  who  love  the  area  and  are  proud 
to  serve  as  hosts  to  admiring  visitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill 
would  give  much  deserved  protection 
to  this  pristine  river  and  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
this  legislation  as  early  as  possible. 


D  1020 

INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
CHANNELING  U.S.  AID  DIRECTLY 
TO  BALTIC  REPUBLICS 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
proclaino  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights.  Amongst  these  are  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia,  people  who  have 
been  foiJcibly  annexed  into  the  Soviet 
Empire  since  1940  and  who  desire  very 
much  to  be  free. 

Last  weekend  in  Latvia,  74  percent  of 
the  people  voted  to  be  free  of  the  So- 
viet Empire.  In  Estonia  it  was  78  per- 
cent. Several  weeks  ago  Lithuania,  by 
an  astounding  90  percent  of  the  people, 
indicated  they  wish  to  be  free. 

The  people  in  these  Baltic  Republics 
do  not  enjoy  unalienable  rights.  They 
have  been  brutally  repressed,  tortured, 
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and  murdered,  and  other  terrible  forms 
of  repression  have  been  commonplace. 
Recently  the  press,  the  newspaper,  in 
Latvia  was  taken  over.  Freedom  of  the 
press  was  eliminated,  and  in  Lithuania 
Soviet  troops  stormed  a  TV  and  radio 
station  killing  14  and  injuring:  150  inno- 
cent civilians. 

I  have  cosponsored  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
ROHRABACHER]  a  resolution  that  chan- 
nels U.S.  aid  directly  to  the  republics, 
bypassing  the  central  government.  The 
United  States,  with  its  concepts  of 
unalienable  rights,  must  not  be  party 
to  this  repression  but  must  raise  its 
voice  in  defense  of  these  innocent  peo- 
ple who  seek  their  freedom. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 
LACKS  ADEQUATE  CARE 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  the  House  is  to  vote  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  The  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  needed  to 
help  get  back  some  of  the  funding  so 
vital  to  keep  our  veterans  hospitals 
operational,  fully  fund  compensation 
to  service-connected  veterans,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  needs.  One  of 
these  needs  not  addressed  is  our  na- 
tional cemetery  system. 

Today  I  take  the  floor  as  chairman  of 
the  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs  Sub- 
committee to  complain  about  the  lack 
of  adequate  care  for  the  national  ceme- 
tery system.  Last  year,  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  asked  for 
more  money  for  the  care  of  our  na- 
tional cemeteries.  I  should  note  that 
from  1984  to  1992,  burials  and  gravesite 
maintenance  increased  36.1  percent  and 
24.8  percent  respectively  while  staffing 
has  decreased  5.4  percent. 

The  national  cemetery  system  is 
quickly  becoming  a  disgrace.  As  this 
House  jumps  at  the  chance  to  show  our 
veterans  how  much  we  support  them, 
we  are  failing  miserably  in  providing  a 
decent  final  resting  place  for  America's 
veterans.  This  system  literally  is  out 
of  money  to  buy  or  fix  a  backhoe,  to 
water  the  grounds,  to  open  the  new  na- 
tional cemetery  in  California  or  even 
to  fertilize  the  grass. 

Perhaps  nothing  says  more  about 
who  we  are  as  a  nation  than  the  way 
we  treat  our  dead.  As  we  consider  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  cover  a 
variety  of  matters,  let  us  remember 
that  many  of  those  brave  veterans  who 
died  in  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery  system  that  is  inad- 
equate as  their  final  resting  place. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  RTC  has  money  to  continue  to 
do  business.  An  earlier  speaker  today 
indicated  that  we  have  somehow  squan- 
dered $56  million,  because  we  have  not 
passed  the  RTC  legislation,  the  reau- 
thorization bill.  That  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. 

Based  on  information  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
obtained  from  the  RTC,  it  is  clear  the 
RTC  has  enough  money  to  continue  to 
do  business.  Last  year  the  Congress  ap- 
proved $18.8  billion  in  additional  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  RTC.  The  RTC 
currently  has  $8  billion  to  $10  billion 
which  they  have  left  from  the  $18  bil- 
lion that  we  appropriated  and  made 
available  last  year.  So  any  suggestion 
that  by  delaying  this  legislation  we  are 
costing  the  taxi)ayers  some  $8  million  a 
day  is  absolutely  inaccurate. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  savings  and 
loan  bailout,  I  would  urge  them  to  sup- 
port the  Kennedy-Slattery  amendment, 
which  will  save  $121  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  by  requiring  a  pay-as- 
you-go  payment  mechanism  for  the 
S&L  bailout. 


SUPPORT  KENNEDY-SLATTERY 
AMENDMENT  FOR  S&L  BAILOUT 
(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  A  HARD 
LOOK  AT  HEALTH  CARE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  trav- 
eled throughout  the  Third  District  of 
Indiana  last  year,  I  met  many  fine  peo- 
ple, but  today  one  special  mother  of 
three  stands  out  in  my  mind. 

This  woman  told  me  she  had  a  ter- 
rible fear  that  one  of  her  young  chil- 
dren might  get  sick.  All  loving  parents 
hope  for  health  for  their  children  and 
at  times  all  share  a  fear  of  illnesses 
striking  young  ones. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  woman's  anxi- 
ety was  deeper  because  her  family  lit- 
erally cannot  afford  sickness. 

She,  like  37  million  other  Americans, 
does  not  have  health  insurance. 

Is  she  lazy?  This  woman  has  worked 
hard  and  done  her  best  to  save  all  her 
life.  But  when  the  bills  are  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  there's  no  money  left 
for  health  insurance. 

And  no  wonder. 

Today  in  Indiana  the  average  yearly 
cost  of  health  care — per  person — was 
$2,201. 

In  the  1980's,  out-of-pocket  health 
care  costs  for  families  rose  157  percent, 
outpacing  spending  in  the  general 
economy.  In  1989,  national  health  ex- 
penditures exceeded  $604  billion,  ac- 
counting for  almost  12  percent  of  the 
gross  national  budget  in  this  country. 


By  the  year  2000,  the  average  cost  of 
health  care  for  each  person  in  Indiana 
will  be  over  $5,000. 

That  trend  means  more  and  more 
working  men  and  women  in  Indiana 
and  all  over  this  Nation  will  be  Joining 
the  ranks  of  America's  uninsured. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  is  wrong. 
We  can  do  better,  and  in  this  102d  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  hope  that  we  will. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO  AMENDMENT 
WOULD  RAISE  TAXES 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  couple  of  days  we  have  had  an  in- 
teresting debate  over  the  question  of 
the  RTC  and  whether  or  not  money  is 
being  wasted  by  not  going  ahead  and 
passing  a  clean  bill  to  refund  the  RTC. 

We  had  a  gentleman  here  a  moment 
ago  who  suggested  that  doing  some- 
thing other  than  having  a  clean  bill, 
adding  an  amendment  to  it  that  he 
calls  a  pay-as-you-go  amendment, 
would,  in  fact,  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

Because  of  the  way  the  Democratic 
leadership  structured  last  year's  budg- 
et plan,  the  S&L  account  is  a  separate 
item  within  the  budget.  It  is  not  part 
of  the  general  revenue.  If  you  had  pay 
as  you  go,  the  only  way  that  you  could 
have  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  would  be  to 
raise  taxes  on  someone. 

We  are  not  talking  about  saving  tax- 
payers' money.  We  are  talking  about 
charging  taxpayers  additional  taxes  in 
order  to  fund  the  pay-as-you-go  plan. 

I  suggest  that  many  taxpayers  will 
find  it  a  little  bit  hard  to  understand 
why  Congress  could  not  get  its  work 
done,  proved  itself  to  be  incompetent 
in  terms  of  scheduling,  proved  itself  to 
be  incompetent  in  terms  of  developing 
a  budget,  and  then  passes  the  bill  along 
to  them  in  terms  of  higher  taxes.  That 
is  not  what  the  American  taxiiayers 
are  looking  for  from  this  Congress. 


D  1030 

COMMITMENT  TO  POSTWAR 
CHALLENGES 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  summarized  the  mood  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  a  time  to  celebrate,  to  com- 
memorate and  to  commit  ourselves  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  are  ahead. 

We  celebrate  our  tremendous  Amer- 
ican military  victory  over  Saddam 
Hussein's  unprovoked  brutality  and  ag- 
gression. 

We  commemorate  the  outstanding  ef- 
fort of  American  troops,  including  the 
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115th.  118th.  and  119th  Militaxy  Police 
Companies  of  the  Rhode  Island  Na- 
tional Guard  who  served  their  country 
so  well.  And  we  commit  ourselves  to 
meeting  postwar  challenges,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Abroad  we  must  now  turn  to  securing 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Here  at  home,  we  face  domestic  chal- 
lenges that  require  the  same  energy 
and  commitment  we  focused  on  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

As  we  bring  our  troops  home  and  pre- 
pare for  a  new  generation  of  veterans, 
let  everyone  thank  them  with  health 
care,  education,  and  jobs. 

These  are  true  American  heroes  who 
deserve  a  hero's  welcome.  But  when  the 
X)arades  stop,  let  everyone  not  forget 
the  men  and  women  who  made  these 
sacrifices  for  us.  Let  Members  repay 
them  with  the  promise  of  a  bright  fu- 
ture. 


We  must  make  sure  that  all  our  ac- 
tions and  the  heroism  of  our  troojK  do 
not  go  to  waste. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Spoils  of  War  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SPOILS  OF  WAR 
ACT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  us  have  seen  the  pictures  of 
American  troops  destroying  captured 
Iraqi  arms.  What  we  have  not  seen  is 
what  is  happening  to  those  weapons 
not  destroyed. 

We  have  captured  enough  military 
equipment  to  enable  some  countries  to 
wage  a  major  war.  Next  week  I  will  in- 
troduce the  Spoils  of  War  Act  to  ensure 
that  captured  military  equipment  be 
subject  to  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  so  that  none  of  these  weapons  are 
given  away  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. This  spells  out  In  no  uncertain 
terms  the  guidelines  laid  out  under  ar- 
ticle 1  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
which  states,  "Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  *  *  *  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water." 

Furthermore,  my  bill  will  ensure 
that  captured  war  materiel  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  country  on  the  State  De- 
partment's list  of  terrorist  nations- 
such  as  Syria.  These  countries  are  on 
the  list  for  a  reason.  They  continue  to 
participate  in  state  sponsored  terror- 
ism and  give  safe  haven  to  terrorists. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, arms  delivered  to  the  Middle  East 
have  ended  up  in  wrong  hands.  Now 
that  we  have  come  into  possession  of  a 
large  store  of  Iraqi  arms  through  the 
brilliant  actions  of  our  troops,  let's  not 
make  the  dumb  mistake  of  transferring 
these  weapons  to  dangerous  states  in 
the  region  and.  thereby,  contribute  to 
their  rearmament. 

Yet,  I  am  very  concerned  that  this 
could  happen,  and  I  want  to  make  abso- 
lutely sure  it  won't. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  For  our  guests  in  the  gal- 
lery, they  are  reminded  that  they 
should  not  respond  to  the  statements 
on  the  floor. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  H.R.  1281,  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF  OPERATION 
DBSERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM, 
FOOD  STAMPS,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, VETERANS  COMPENSATION 
AND  PENSIONS,  AND  OTHER  UR- 
GENT NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  103,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lowst 

H.  Res.  103 

Resolved.  That  all  points  of  order  for  fail- 
ure tc  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
3021  f)  and  311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  and  with  clause  2{1)(6)  of  rule  XI 
and  clause  7  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1281) 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  consequences  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  Desert  Shield,  food  stamps,  un- 
employment compensation  administration, 
veterans  compensation  and  pensions,  and 
other  urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 
During  consideration  of  the  bill,  all  points  of 
order  against  provisions  in  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure tc  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 
2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  are  heareby  waived,  ex- 
cept against  the  provisions  beginning  on 
page  24,  line  17  through  page  25,  line  10;  be- 
ginning on  page  28,  lines  14  through  21;  and 
beginning  on  page  32.  lines  15  through  22.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution: (1)  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Slattery  of  Kansas,  said 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived;  (2)  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Representative  Chapman  of 
Texas,  said  amendment  to  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  oontroUed  by  the  proponent  and  a  Mem- 
ber opposed  thereto,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI  and  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived;  and  (3)  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  Representative  Kolbe  of  Arizona,  said 
amendments  shall  be  consdered  en  bloc,  shall 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 


be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  and 
all  points  of  order  tigainst  said  amendments 
en  bloc  fbr  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dedate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consimie.  During 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution,  all 
time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  103 
waives  certain  points  of  order  against 
the  coBsideration  of  H.R.  1281,  and 
against  certian  provisions  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  1281  makes  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  some  of  the 
consequences  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm/Desert  Shield,  food  stamps,  un- 
employment compensation  administra- 
tion, veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, and  other  urgent  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1991. 

The  rule  waives  two  provisons  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  consideration  of 
the  bill:  Section  302(f)  which  prohibits 
consideration  of  measures  which  would 
cause  the  appropriate  committee  allo- 
cation to  be  exceeded;  and  section 
311(a)  which  prohibits  the  consider- 
ation of  legislation  which  causes  the 
budget  authority  or  outlay  ceilings  to 
be  exceeded  or  the  revenue  floor  to  be 
breached.  The  Committee  on  Rules  has 
recommended  these  waivers  in  the  rule 
in  order  that  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental can  be  considered  by  the 
House. 

The  bjll  provides  $1,503  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  which  is  $159  million 
above  Che  Appropriations  Committee 
302(a)  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
This  amount  does  not  include  those 
portions  of  the  bill  which  have  been 
designated  as  emergency  for  purposes 
of  the  Balance  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  and  are  therefore 
not  subject  to  its  provisions. 

House  Joint  Resolution  157,  the  Tech- 
nical Corrections  Appropriations  Act, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  House, 
would  reduce  $403.5  million  from  the 
appropriations  made  to  foreign  oper- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1991,  thus  bring- 
ing the  Appropriations  Committee 
below  itjs  302(a)  allocation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Once  the  Technical 
Corrections  Act  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President, 
the  need  for  the  section  302(f)  waiver  as 
well  as  the  need  for  a  waiver  of  section 
311  of  the  Budget  Act  will  be  obviated. 
However,  until  the  Senate  and  the 
President  act  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157,  the  waiver  of  section  302(f)  and 
311  will  be  required  in  order  for  the 
House  to  consider  H.R.  1281. 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  2(L)(6)  of 
rule  XXI,  which  requires  that  a  bill  lay 
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over  for  3  days  prior  to  consideration, 
and  clause  7,  rule  XXI,  which  requires 
relevant  printed  hearings  and  report  to 
be  available  for  3  days  prior  to  consid- 
eration of  a  general  appropriation  bill, 
against  consideration  of  H.R.  1281.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  recommended 
these  waivers  in  order  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1281  and  to  move 
these  important  appropriations  quickly 
to  the  President's  desk  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

House  Resolution  103  also  waives  two 
provisions  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
against  all  but  three  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  rule  waives  clause  2  and 
6  of  rule  XXI  against  all  provisions  of 
the  bill  except  one  provision  transfer- 
ring funds  relating  to  storage  and 
warehouse  facilities  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  one  provision  relating  to  the 
obligation  of  funds  for  construction  of 
the  Northern  Virginia  Naval  Systems 
Command  Headquarters,  and  one  provi- 
sion relating  to  section  310(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for 
which  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
requested  that  no  waiver  be  provided. 

Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  the  in- 
clusion of  vmauthorized  appropriations 
or  legislative  provisions  In  general  ap- 
propriations bills.  Because  H.R.  1281 
contains  many  Instances  of  unauthor- 
ized appropriations  and  legislation.  In- 
cluding funds  for  additional  missile 
procurement.  Including  additional  Pa- 
triot mlBsIles,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
recommends  this  waiver.  Clause  6  of 
rule  XXI  prohibits  reappropriations  in 
a  general  appropriations  bill  or  trans- 
fer of  funds  outside  the  same  depart- 
ment or  agency.  Because  H.R.  1281 
transfers  funds  for  missile  procurement 
£rom  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account, 
which  was  established  last  year  to  ac- 
cept foreign  contributions  to  the  gulf 
war  effort,  this  is  one  reason  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  also  recommends  this 
waiver  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

House  Resolution  103  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  three  amendments 
which  are  printed  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  resolution  and  waives 
clause  2  of  rules  XXI  against  those 
amendments. 

The  first  amendment,  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Slattbry  of  Kansas,  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  ftmds  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment, Agriculture,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  for  the  restoration  of  the 
birthplace  of  Lawrence  Welk.  The  rule 
provides  that  the  Slattery  amendment 
shall  be  debated  for  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  second  amendment,  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Chapman  of  Texas,  is  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  amendment  which  urges 
those  nations  who  have  pledged  funds 
to  help  meet  the  costs  of  the  coalition 
eCTort  during  the  gulf  war  to  comply 
substantially  with  those  pledges  or  to 


reach  an  agreed  upon  payment  sched- 
ule no  later  than  April  15  of  this  year. 
The  rule  also  waives  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI.  which  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  nongermane 
amendments,  against  the  Chapman 
amendment  and  provides  that  the 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  30 
minutes  with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  en  bloc  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Kolbe  of  Arizona. 
The  Kolbe  amendment  seeks  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  various  programs  within 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  fund  Hope  grants,  the 
Home  Program  and  the  Shelter  Plus 
Care  Program  which  were  created  by 
the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 
The  rule  also  waives  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI  against  the  Kolbe  amendment  and 
provides  that  the  amendment  shall  be 
debatable  for  1  hour  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1281  provides  funds 
to  offset  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  Government  associated  with 
Operation  Desert  Shield  as  well  as 
funds  for  food  stamps  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  funds  for  veterans 
compensation  and  pensions,  funds  for 
SSI  and  CHAMPUS  medical  care,  un- 
employment compensation  administra- 
tion and  funds  for  Israel  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  supijort  this  rule  in  order  that  the 
House  may  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  most  important  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

D  1040 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  30 
minutes,  and  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  have  been  a 
highly  controversial  rule,  but  because 
the  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Committee 
were  willing  to  work  with  Republicans 
on  that  committee.  I  think  we  have  a 
product  which  will  be  acceptable  to  a 
majority  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  and 
I  hope  we  will  get  a  unanimous  vote 
on  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
rule  provides  for  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbk]. 
The  Kolbe  amendment  will  transfer 
funds  to  the  Hope.  Home,  and  Shelter 
Care  Plus  Programs  that  are  so  vitally 
needed  today.  These  three  programs 
represent  Innovative  approaches — in 
coordination  with  State,  local  and  non- 
profit sectors— to  provide  affordable 
housing  for  low  Income  citizens  and  to 
deal  with  the  deep  and  persistent  prob- 
lems of  the  homeless  throughout  our 
country. 

These  programs  were  authorized  In 
the  Cranston-Oonzalez  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  and  are  supported  by 
the  administration.  We  need  to  fund 
them  now.  not  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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and  not  2  years  fiH>m  now.  I  conmiend 
the  gentleman  Grom  Arizona  for  his 
persistence  in  pushing  for  this  much 
needed  step  forward  on  the  domestic 
front. 

A  second  provision  I  am  glad  to  see 
in  this  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  gentleman  flrom 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  This 
amendment  will  rescind  the  funds  to 
restore  the  birthplace  of  Lawrence 
Welk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  we  are 
having  to  borrow  enormous  sums  to 
pay  the  necessary  bills  of  this  govern- 
ment, we  should  be  very  careful  to 
spend  the  taxpayers  money  as  pru- 
dently as  we  possibly  can. 

Lawrence  Welk's  birthplace  is  doubt- 
less an  interesting  spot,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  restored,  it  should  be  restored  with 
private  funds,  not  government  fUnds. 
We  ought  to  set  this  example  here 
today,  and  keep  that  In  mind  for  future 
legislation. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  a  third 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman].  It  is 
designed  to  put  the  Congress  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  those 
Nations  which  have  pledged  contribu- 
tions to  help  pay  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm 
should  pay  up  by  April  15.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  reasonable  concept  and  I  sup- 
port it.  April  15  is  a  day  when  tax- 
payers, you  and  me  and  all  Americans, 
have  to  shell  out  our  taxes,  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  expect  no  less  fi:x>m 
our  allies  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  has  several  provisions  deal- 
ing with  veterans  benefits.  As  the 
former  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs. 
the  welfare  of  veterans  is  a  leading 
concern  of  mine,  as  it  is  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  We  will  soon  be  wel- 
coming back  into  this  country  over 
half  a  million  victorious  military  men 
and  women  who  have  served  their  Na- 
tion so  bravely  in  its  time  of  need. 

It  is  up  to  us.  it  is  up  to  this  Con- 
gress, to  look  out  for  the  survivors  of 
those  who  died,  to  provide  proper  care 
for  those  who  were  injured,  and  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  assistance  to  those 
who  need  It.  A  few  weeks  ago  this  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
Into  law  a  5.4-percent  inccrease  in  the 
rates  of  veterans  disability  and  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation. 

This  bill  today,  this  dire  supple- 
mental that  the  committee  ch&Irman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  ftam  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  are  bringing  to  the  floor  pro- 
vides the  funding  for  that  cost-of-living 
adjustment.  It  is  another  reason  why 
we  should  all  be  voting  for  it. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  extra  ex- 
penses which  will  result  fh>m  Oper- 
ations Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm, 
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this  bill  includes  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $46  million  for  medical  care 
and  an  additional  512  million  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  The  veterans  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  deserve  our 
whole-hearted  support. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  are  a  way  for  us 
to  show  our  returning  military  people 
that  we  appreciate  what  they  have 
done  for  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  contains  a 
number  of  waivers  of  points  of  order. 
These  have  been  explained  by  the  g'en- 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  FROST],  and  I 
will  not  repeat  them. 

However.  I  would  like  co  make  the 
point  that  the  two  waivers  of  the  budg- 
et act  included  in  this  rule  were  sup- 
ported b.y  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten].  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
McDADEj.  because  these  budget  waivers 
are  technical  and  not  substantive;  they 
do  noL  bust  the  budget.  I  think  every- 
body listening  back  in  their  officer 
ought  to  keep  that  in  mind.  Let  me  tell 
you.  if  I  thought  for  1  minute  they 
were  going  to  bust  this  budget  in  any 
way,  th's  Member  of  Congress  would 
not  be  standing  here  asking  you  to 
vote  for  this  rule  today. 

The  chairman  and  the  lanking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  P.\NETTA],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gr.\disonj,  concur  in 
the  conclusion  that  I  just  di-ew  here  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  so 
that,  the  Houi-'e  may  proceed  to  act 
promptly  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation I  urge  every  Member.  A'hen 
you  com.e  to  the  fioor,  to  support  the 
rule  and  gt=t  on  with  the  .supplemental. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  m.inutes 
to     the    gentie.man    from    Ohio     [Mr. 

Mr.  TBAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  will 
have  a  series  of  amendments:  one 
would  reduce  the  aid  in  the  dire  supple- 
mental of  $650  million  to  S400  m.illion 
to  Israel.  It  is  pretty  much  a  buzz  word 
that  the  administration's  original  re- 
quest for  funds  were  in  that  particular 
neighborhood.  Feeling  that  there 
might  be  an  expansion  of  that  count  to 
$1  billion,  there  was  a  figure  settled  on 
of  $650  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  there 
was  money  not  in  here  for  some  hous- 
ing programs,  HOPE  and  HOME,  that 
will  be  addressed  by  Representative 
KOLBE,  which  I  will  support.  It  would 
be  nice  to  see  if  we  could  have  some 
money  available  that  could  deal  with 
that. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  this  aid  to  Israel  should  be  consid- 
ered under  an  emergency  condition  in 
the  first  place,  and  second  of  all,  I  be- 


lieve that  this  money  should  be  count- 
ed against  the  strict  budgetary  limita- 
tions that  were  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. We  were  up  here  late  at  night 
worrying  about  the  Congress  shutting 
down  and  our  country  and  our 
Goverment  shutting  down. 

So  I  will  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. If  the  $250  million  amendment 
will  fail,  I  will  return  with  another 
amendment,  and  I  would  hope  that  if 
we  are  going  to  find  some  money  for 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KoLBEl  that  we  would  take  a  look  at 
som.e  of  our  own  problems  and  maybe 
we  oould  cut  some  funds  from  this  par- 
ticular account. 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minctes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[.Mr.  K.\SICH]. 
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Mr  K.\SICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  will  only  take  a  moment. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  will  be  able  to  discuss 
the  amendment  more  fully  when  the 
appropriate  time  arrives,  out  what  I 
really  wanted  to  do  is  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
foi-  giving  Mr.  SL.vrrERY  and  me  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  chance  to  offer  this 
am.eridment  today. 

I  tfink  this  is  kind  of  a  brcak- 
thioiij^h.  In  some  respects  it  is  unprece- 
dented '"-ecfuse  in  the  9  years  that  I 
have  been  here  I  have  never  seen  an  op- 
port  mity  to  have  a  freestanding  vote 
on  ai  issue  like  this. 

I  think,  in  the  process,  some  people 
are  roing  to  get  aggravated  that  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  do  this,  but  I 
wani  to  make  clear  that  our  fight  on 
this  is  not  a  fight  on  just  the  project 
itsel".  it  is  nor  directed  at  any  Member 
of  t  le  Congress,  either  the  house  or 
the  I  ienate.  What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  have  a  shot  across  the  bow  and 
to  SI  .y  that  it  is  very  appropriate  for 
the  ,  i^ongress  to  begin  the  careful  re- 
view of  the  kinds  of  projects  that  are 
put  n  these  budgets  or  in  these  appro- 
priai  ions  bills  and  that  it  is  very  ap- 
prop  -iate  for  people  to  stand  up  on  a 
bipa  'tisan  basis  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  make  sure  that  very  late  at 
nigh:  things  are  not  going  to  be  added 
thatlclearl>  are  not  going  to  reject  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

So  this  is  not  something  that  we 
want  to  use  today  to  beat  our  chests 
and  crow  about  how  bad  a  particular 
project  is.  but  rather  we  look  at  this  as 
the  beginning  of  a  very  constructive  ef- 
fort to  do  a  more  thorough  job  in  the 
Congress. 

So  I  want  to  rise  for  two  reasons: 
One,  to  praise  JiM  Si..\ttery,  who  has 
decided,  and  decided  sometime  ago, 
that  the  issue  of  pork  is  something 
that  needed  to  be  discussed  and  needed 
to  be  addressed,  and  I  want  to  really 
praise  him  for  his  courage  and  his  en- 
ergy in  focusing  on  a  project  like  this; 
but,  more  important,  the  overall  effort 
designed   to  make  the  Congress  more 
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thorougli  in  the  way  in  which  it  does 
its  budgeting. 

Second,  I  really  want  to  thank  the 
Commititee  on  Rules  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  offer  this.  Hopefully,  it 
is  a  new  spirit  of  some  bipartisanship 
when  it  comes  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  QEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  know  not  yet  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  on  the  rule.  I  should  vote  "no"  as 
a  protest  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  amendment  that  I  wanted  to 
make  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  predict  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  fail  to 
meet  its  budget  deadline  created  by  the 
Congreas  for  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  September  30  of  each  fiscal 
year  so  that  the  next  day,  October  1, 
we  can  'begin  with  a  new  budget  and  a 
new  wave  of  freedom  for  the  American 
people  Co  be  able  to  express  their  wills 
and  desires  through  the  budget  process. 
But.  no,  year  after  year  on  September 
30  we  b^gin  the  process  of  indulging  in 
temporary  stopgap  resolutions,  the 
continuing  resolutions  that  carry  us 
for  30  diys  or  40  days  and  then  another 
one  for  15  days.  Meanwhile  a  lot  of  m.is- 
chief  is  done  by  Members  of  Congress, 
special  |interests  get  involved,  no  one 
know,s  what  is  in  'he  budget,  and  on 
midr.ife'ht  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  New  Year's  Eve.  in  a  drastic,  last- 
minute  session,  we  pass  an  overwhelm- 
ing budiret.  The  people  want  us  to  stop 
that  kii  d  of  chicanery. 

My  pioposition.  the  one  I  offered  to 
the  Con  mittee  on  Rules  yesterday,  is  a 
simple  ?>ne  which  would  say  that  on 
September  30.  if  a  budget  has  not  been 
com.pleot'd  bv  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  then  the  next  day  automati- 
cally la$t  year's  budget  will  go  into  ef- 
fect as  a  continuing  resolution  until 
the  Congress  should  act. 

That  will  end  the  shutdown  of  Gov- 
ernment or  the  threat  of  a  shutdown  of 
the  Government  forever,  and  it  is  one— 
a  proposition  which  almost  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  says  we  should  have 
but  simply  will  not,  they  will  not  buck- 
le down  to  the  job  that  I  offered  them 
that  can  be  done  through  the  adoption 
of  this  way  of  doing  things. 

The  Republican  rules  package  that 
was  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion had  in  it  a  proposition  that  would 
allow  for  such  a  rule,  that  would  say 
that  a  CR  would  come  into  effect  on 
October  1  if,  on  September  30,  we  have 
not  done  our  collective  job  in  preparing 
an  appropriation. 
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That  was  a  good  step  forward.  This 
proposition  is  backed  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  by  the  small  business- 
men, by  taxpayers  unions,  by  all  kinds 
of  organizations  who  see  it  as  a  good- 
government  entity  to  allow  such  a 
proposition  to  take  hold  in  our  budget 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members.  I  know 
we  cannot  do  it  and  I  probably  will  sup- 
port the  dire  emergency  appropria- 
tions, but  I  urge  the  Members  to  keep 
it  in  mind.  I  intend  to  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  every  conceiv- 
able fiscal  matter  that  comes  up  before 
them  to  press  this  point  and  ask  for 
some  future  help  from  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  other 
Members  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
[Mr.  DELAY]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
to  lament  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  which  I  serve,  chose 
not  to  include  an  incredibly  fantastic 
program  in  this  bill.  They  chose  to  con- 
tinue our  public  housing  programs  like 
they  are  and  like  the.v  have  been  in  the 
past,  keeping  them  in  a  welfare  culture 
and  not  empowering  the  people  who 
live  in  public  housing  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  this  culture. 

We  have  an  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  today,  by  Congressman  Koi.be 
and  Congressman  Mor.-\n  of  Virginia, 
that  would  provide  for  S500  million  to 
the  new  HOME  Housing  Block  Grant 
Program  to  expand  housing  aissistance 
to  more  than  35.000  needy  Americans: 
$165  million  for  the  HOPE  Program,  the 
Home  Ownereship  and  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere  Program,  to  pro- 
mote home  ownership  opportunities  for 
low-income  residents  in  public  and  as- 
sisted housing;  and  S122  million  for  the 
Shelter-Plus  Care  Program  for  service- 
supported  housing  for  the  homeless. 

This  is  a  budget-neutral  amendment 
because  it  is  shifting  money  from  other 
categories  with  HUD  to  this  program. 
This  legislation  transfers  funds  from 
the  public  housing  new  construction, 
and  programs  slated  to  be  terminated 
under  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act. 

With  public  housing  already  experi- 
encing a  27,000-unit  backlog,  with  new 
construction  of  public  housing  taking 
almost  5  years  to  complete  and  costing 
twice  as  much  as  other  forms  of  hous- 
ing assistance,  and  with  merely  100,000 
units  of  vacant  public  housing,  it  is 
reasonable  and  justifiable  to  transfer 
these  funds  to  the  HOME  block  grant, 
which  would  provide  immediate  assist- 
ance to  the  poor,  and  a  predictable  flow 
of  funds  to  nearly  300  States,  cities, 
and  towns. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  em- 
power people  to  have  the  dignity  that 
comes  from  owning  their  own  home  or 
being  a  part  of  a  tenant-management 
system  managing  their  own  housing 
projects. 


We  have  proven  this  through  the 
pilot  projects  all  across  this  country.  If 
you  give  people  home  ownership,  the 
chance  to  manage  their  own  housing, 
that  housing  is  cheaper  and  they  are 
kept  up.  These  people  have  more  dig- 
nity and  pride  in  what  they  are  and 
who  they  are  and  pull  themselves  out 
of  the  ghetto. 

This  bill  does  not  fund  these  pro- 
grams. We  are  interested  in  people,  not 
buildings  or  programs.  We  want  to  em- 
power people  to  have  their  own  homes 
and  to  manage  their  own  housing 
projects,  to  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
gutter. 

So  if  you  believe  in  people,  my  col- 
leagues, then  you  will  vote  for  the 
Kolbe-Moran  amendment  when  it  is  of- 
fered. 

D  1100 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Weber]. 

Mr,  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  address  basi- 
cally the  same  subject  as  the  previous 
speaker  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DeL.\y],  and  I  want  to 
begin  by  extending  a  real  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
making  the  Kolbe-Moran  amendment 
in  order  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  understand  that  we 
usually  try  to  bring  these  bills  to  the 
floor  with  a  minimum  of  amendments 
in  order.  I  generally,  frankly,  support 
that  approach,  but  in  this  case  I  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  done 
a  great  service  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country  by  allowing  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  MOR.A.N]  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeL.\y]  made  some  important  points 
about  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 
Other  Members  this  afternoon  in  the 
debate  will  elaborate  on  that.  I  am 
going  to  be  fairly  brief  on  my  remarks. 
I  just  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

First  of  all,  the  approach  that  Sec- 
retary Kemp  and  President  Bush  have 
asked  us  for  in  housing  is  a  bipartisan 
approach.  No  one  in  this  House  should 
feel  as  if  one  party  is  trying  to  beat  out 
the  other  on  this  issue.  Basically  the 
HOPE  and  the  HOME  innovations  were 
passed  in  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  legis- 
lation by  oven*'helming  bipartisan  ma- 
jorities. The  Congress  has  addressed  it- 
self to  this  issue,  and  they  have  said, 
"We  want  to  go  in  this  direction.  We 
want  to  go  in  the  direction  of  innova- 
tion of  private  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  public  housing  facilities." 

The  committee  report  in  and  of  itself 
is  not  critical  of  HOPE  and  HOME.  The 
committee  report  says  that  the  com- 
mittee  has  not   Included  funding   for 


any  new  housing  Initiatives.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  without  prejudice. 
There  is  really  not  any  opposition  to 
the  substance  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  voiced,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations are,  frankly,  to  any  signifi- 
cant extent  in  the  full  Congress.  Why 
then  do  we  not  have  any  funding  at  all 
in  the  HUD-independent  agencies  bill 
for  these  important  initiatives? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  really  comes  down  to 
a  question  of  timing.  The  members  of 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee basically  have  argued  to  us 
that  they  are  supportive  of  the  pro- 
grams. They  intend  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  them  next  year.  But  there  is  not 
room,  in  this  year's  bill  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues.  I  say  we 
have  an  opportunity  today.  We  all  sat 
and  listened  to  the  President  last  night 
talk  to  us  and  challenge  us  as  a  Con- 
gress about  the  next  100  days,  and  he 
listed  a  large  num.ber  of  initiatives. 
This  is  an  initiative  where  the  Con- 
gress can  claim  genuine  partnership 
with  the  President,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  we  can  do  something  right 
now,  not  within  100  days,  but  literally 
within  24  hours  of  the  President  com- 
ing to  us.  We  can  say  that  we  have 
funded  a  major  new  housing  initiative 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  excellent  opportunities  for  fund- 
ing? on  the  Senate  side.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  allow  questions  of 
timing  to  prevent  us  from  acting  forth- 
rightly  today.  The  reguiatioris  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment have  been  promulgated.  The 
Stales  are  already  inquiring  of  the  De- 
partment about  their  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  The  President 
iias  challenged  us  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready said  it  wants  to  go  down  this 
path.  Let  us  not  delay  any  longer.  Let 
us  take  up  that  challenge  and  pass  the 
Kolbe-Moran  amendment  today. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON],  for 
yielding,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  I  will  support  this  rule. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  this  rule.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tions took  $140,500,000  out  of  the  re- 
quest, the  supplemental  request,  last 
week,  and  immediately  after  the  mark- 
up started  hearing  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
the  President's  Mr.  Scowcroft,  all  say- 
ing this  was  the  wrong  thing,  to  reduce 
this  account  which  was  a  cleanup  for 
Rocky  Flats.  CO.  I  appeared  yesterday 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  asking 
for  the  opportunity  to  reverse,  take  the 
money  back  out  of  one  account,  and 
put  it  back  in  for  the  cleanup  of  Rocky 
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Flats.  CO,  where  there  is  an  environ- 
mental threat  and  safety  threat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  has  to  be 
done.  The  Committee  on  Rules  did  not 
allow  that,  but  fortunately  we  have 
been  able  to  work  out  a  compromise 
this  morning  where  that  work  will  con- 
tinue. 

This  is  once  again  where  we  in  Con- 
gress try  to  micromanage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  was  done  for  years. 
but  thank  goodness  the  President  last 
night  spoke  very  proudly  about  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  United  States 
and  the  success  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
and  a  proud  nation,  a  grateful  nation, 
watched,  as  did  an  appreciative  world. 
It  was  a  success  because  we  had  pro- 
vided the  military  with  the  finest 
equipment  available  and  the  best  train- 
ing, and  the  young  people  fighting  over 
there  did  not  have  their  hands  tied  by 
Washington,  as  has  happened  in  the 
past.  It  was  not  micromanaged.  or  we 
probably  would  still  be  fighting. 

But  I  am  disappointed.  Congress  is 
once  again  trying  to  micromanage  the 
Defense  Department,  but  fortunately  I 
think  we  do  have  a  compromise  worked 
out  where  we  now  can  clean  up  Rocky 
Flats,  CO,  resume  the  timely  Pluto- 
nium operations,  and  keep  production 
that  is  very  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwEN].  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise. 
too,  in  support  of  this  rule  and  just  to 
add  additional  comments  that  were 
mentioned  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Weber]  and  oth- 
ers. That  has  to  do  with  the  question  as 
to  the  timing  of  the  importance  of  the 
HOPE  Program  in  allowing  the  privat- 
ization of  many  of  our  housing  projects 
across  the  Nation. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  that  this  has 
been  around  the  Congress  for  many. 
many  years.  This  is  a  pattern  on  the 
privatization  program  of  Margaret 
Thatcher,  which  at  one  time  nearly  60 
percent  of  all  the  housing  apartments 
in  the  city  of  London  were  controlled 
by  the  Government,  and  what  she  sug- 
gested was  to  those,  rather  than  being 
held  into  that  position  of  not  being 
able  to  purchase  a  home,  to  allow  them 
to  purchase  that  privately,  and  then 
suddenly  a  very  interesting  thing 
began  to  happen,  that  those  housing 
projects  where  the  screen  doors  were 
torn  off  and  where  the  windows  were 
broken,  that,  as  they  began  to  pur- 
chase them,  suddenly,  not  only  did 
they  come  off  the  Government  subsidy 
roll,  but  they  went  back  on  the  private 
tax  rolls,  and  then  those  people  that 
instead  of  waiting  for  some  Govern- 
ment repairman  to  come  and  repair  the 
screen  door,  they  began  to  repair  them 
themselves  with  private  ownership,  and 
suddenly  flowers  began  to  appear  in  the 
boxes  In  the  window,  and  indeed  the 
whole  complexion  of  London  began  to 


change.  Now  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  they  said: 

This  is  teiTible  that  these  people  that  are 
trapped  into  these  homes  should  be  left  there 
for  generation,  after  generation,  after  gen- 
eration, and  the  idea  that  they  would  own 
their  own  property  and  have  a  piece  of  oppor- 
tunity themselves  was  certainly  anathema 
to  whai.  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  believed 
in. 

Anfi  yet.  as  those  homes  began  to  be 
marketed,  and  as  the  money  began  to 
flow  Into  the  treasury,  and  the  subsidy 
rolls  began  to  drop  off.  and  the  prop- 
erty taxes  began  to  come  up.  and  the 
value  of  the  property  began  to  rise,  the 
political  activities  were  such  that 
more  than  half  of  those  homes  were 
sold  to  private  ownership,  and  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Party  in  their  1987  con- 
ference said  that,  if  they  were  to  get 
power  again  in  Britain,  that  they 
would  continue  the  privatization  pro- 
gram because  it  had  been  so  popular. 

And  in  this  country  we  understand 
about  the  America  pie.  We  understand 
about  private  ownership  of  property. 
We  understand  about  the  hope  of  indi- 
viduaJs  having  the  opportunity  to 
themselves  own  a  home,  and  indeed 
where  it  has  been  allowed  to  work  on  a 
pilot  basis:  Kimi  Gray,  right  here  at 
the  Kenilworth  project,  and  so  many 
others  across  the  country,  where  those 
people  that  were  previously  trapped 
into  poverty,  unable  to  own  a  home, 
unable  to  have  their  own  private  in- 
vestment of  their  own  capital  stock 
worth,  discovered  that  when  they  were 
able  to  control  it  themselves  so  that 
rather  than  depending  upon  some  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  come  back  5,  6,  7, 
8  months  later  and  repair  the  windows, 
or  to  repair  the  toilet  that  was 
stopped,  or  repair  the  damage  in  the 
hallways,  but  when  they  themselves 
owned  It  and  when  they  themselves 
began  to  have  an  interest  and  a  per- 
sonal concern,  how  much  better  their 
standard  of  living  was  and  how  much 
better  their  life  style  was,  and,  indeed, 
how  much  better  America  was  because 
of  these  improvements. 

Now  that  program  was  debated  ex- 
tensively. It  has  been  heard  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
It  has  been  heard  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  It 
was  debated  at  great  length  on  the 
floor.  As  my  colleagues  know,  it  has 
been  discussed  on  the  floor  for  many, 
many  years,  and  in  fact  it  was  debated 
extensively  during  the  last  Congress, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cran- 
.STON  In  the  Senate,  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Chairman  Gonzalez  in  the 
House.  The  Cranston-Gonzalez  bill  was 
crafted,  and  indeed  this  program  is 
ready  to  move  forward. 

The  question  is:  How  do  you  get 
money  for  this  kind  of  thing,  and  so, 
rather  than  asking  for  more  money  or 
more  taxes,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  said; 
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Here's  »hat  I'll  do.  I  will  take  some  funds 
that  I  hate  over  here,  and  I'll  move  them  to 
get  this  program  off  the  ground,  to  get  It 
moving  fbr  the  benefit  of  those  that  are 
trapped  in  poverty  in  the  inner  city.  Con- 
gress haa  approved  it,  the  President  has 
signed  it.  the  debate  has  been  taking  place. 
Let  me  supply  my  own  funds. 

Undsr  this  amendment  that  wrill  be 
heard  today  under  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE].  very  simple  it 
says: 

No  new  dollars  from  any  taxpayer.  It  will 
be  within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  where  their  priorities 
are  matching  those  of  the  101st  Congress  so 
that  in  tie  102d  Congress  we  can  move  for- 
ward. 

There  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
bate by  those  that  lost  on  the  floor 
here  last  year.  For  those  who  lost  the 
debate  osn  its  merits  will  now  want  to 
say  we  can  now  trap  it  and  constrain 
the  Conjress  even  though  it  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  both  the  House 
and  the  $enate  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

D  1110 

If  we  can  just  control  the  moneys, 
then  nothing  will  never  happen. 

This  morning  on  channel  5,  you  may 
have  seen  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  discussing  this 
very  activity.  He  said  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, he  was  pleading  with  his 
friends  to  not  use  this  tactic  to  deny 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  So  I  would  en- 
courage all  Members  in  the  House  to 
act  as  they  acted  last  year,  to  join  that 
vote  witfli  the  money,  not  from  new 
taxes,  not  from  new  spending,  but  al- 
lowing the  priority  shaper  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Secretary  himself,  to 
make  those  allocations,  to  get  this  pro- 
gram moving,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  for  the  benefit  of  those  trapped  in 
the  inner  city,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  pray  every  day  that  someone  will 
come  and  turn  the  heat  on  in  those 
housing  developments,  and  will  clean 
up  the  broken  down  cars  in  the  parking 
lots,  will  do  the  things,  because  they 
do  not  own  it,  they  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority. They  are  under  the  mercy  of 
this  housing  authority.  And  we  want  to 
move  beyond  that. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  the  Kolbe 
amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  McGrath], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  M<;GRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  full  support  of  H.R.  1281,  pro- 
viding supplemental  appropriations  for 
fibcal  year  1991  and  that  which  will  fol- 
low. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  included  lan- 
guage that  directs  the  administration 
to  spend  previously  appropriated  fiscal 
year  1991  funds  for  the  remanufacture 
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of  12  F-14  fighter  aircraft.  For  months 
now,  the  Grumrnan  Corp.  has  teetered 
on  the  edge  of  collapse,  left  in  limbo  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  refused 
to  relinquish  congressionally  approved 
funding  for  the  F-14  remanufacturer 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  F-14  are  the  same  as  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1981.  In  my  mind, 
there  is  no  better  first  line  of  defense 
against  enemy  air  attack  than  the  F- 
14.  It  has  distinguished  itself  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  and  during  several 
other  periods  of  heightened  alert  of 
U.S.  Naval  Forces.  In  short,  the  F-14  is 
a  proven  fighter— an  asset  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  and  a  genuine  de- 
terrent to  those  who  attempt  to  pene- 
trate our  carrier  battle  groups. 

My  concern  at  this  time,  is  with  the 
Grumman  Corp.  Plain  and  simple:  If  no 
funds  are  included  for  the  F-14  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  Grumman  will  be  out  of  the 
aircraft  business.  When  the  A-12  pro- 
gram was  terminated,  steps  were  taken 
to  preserve  the  industrial  base  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  and  McDonnell  Doug- 
las, even  after  these  companies  were 
cited  for  poor  performance  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  the  A-12. 
Now,  Grumman  is  facing  a  situation 
where  it  will  be  forced  to  shutdown  all 
of  its  defense  production  lines,  mark- 
ing an  end  of  a  era— a  glorious  era,  of 
Grumman  naval  aircraft. 

Without  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us  today,  Grumman  will  be  out  of  the 
prime  aircraft  manufacturing  business 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  Despite 
many  studies  performed  by  the  Navy 
that  verify  that  the  F-14  is  the  most 
capable  aircraft  to  perform  future 
Navy  missions,  despite  a  rich  history  of 
performance,  the  F-14,  as  we  know  it, 
will  no  longer  exist. 

We  all  know  that  slicing  the  DOD  pie 
becomes  even  more  difficult,  especially 
with  a  pie  that  keeps  shrinking  every 
year.  Yet,  as  systems  and  programs  are 
cancelled,  we  cannot  lead  entire  cor- 
porations through  the  gauntlet  of  shut- 
downs and  bankruptcy. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
who  voted  to  support  the  F-14.  Now,  I 
am  urging  all  Members  to  vote  to  keep 
the  F-14  a  viable  option  for  the  Navy, 
and  this  country's  overall  defense 
scheme.  Eliminating  the  F-14  will  have 
wide  repercussions  beyond  this  fiscal 
year— it  will  lead  to  the  shut  down  of 
one  of  America's  premier  defense  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Frost]  has  22  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
additional  speakers  on  our  side. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might,  I  wanted  to  yield  3  minutes  to 


the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier],  and  close  with  1  minute  my- 
self. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DREIER],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  to  begin  by  extending 
my  appreciation.  I  would  like  to  think 
of  the  3  minutes  I  am  going  to  be  tak- 
ing here,  that  1  of  those  3  minutes  has 
come  from  the  Democratic  side.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  The  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
thinks  that  possibly  there  was  an  addi- 
tion error  made  up  at  the  Chair.  I  am 
not  going  to  pass  judgment  on  that. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  rule 
which  has  come  forward.  This  has  not 
been  the  first  provision  that  I  have  had 
as  a  new  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, but  it  is  among  the  first  ones,  and 
I  hope  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  which  will  move  us  away  from  re- 
strictive rules  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  several  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  look  at  some 
of  the  issues  before  us  that  we  are  able 
to  put  together  bipartisan  support  for 
some  of  these  amendments.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  ones  is  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  my  friend, 
the     gentleman     from     Arizona     [Mr. 

KOLBE]. 

I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
many  years  until  I  got  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  during  the  last  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  the  housing  issue  we  were 
able  to  get  support  for  the  HOPE  Pro- 
gram, the  HOME  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Shelter  Plus  Care  Pro- 
gram. There  was  concern  raised  when 
we  got  into  the  appropriations  process 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  housing,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler],  that  the 
regulations  dealing  specifically  with 
these  programs  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  He  indi- 
cated at  that  time  that  when  those  reg- 
ulations would  be  forthcoming,  we 
would  make  the  change  that  is  nec- 
essary so  that  we  could  transfer  from 
some  of  these  antiquated  boondoggle 
housing  programs  of  the  past  which 
have  been  proven  failures  to  this  more 
innovative  approach  which  President 
Bush  talked  about  last  night  and  has 
been  talking  about  in  his  domestic  is- 
sues package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  As  we  look  at 
these  programs,  I  am  convinced  that 


we  have  the  potential  to  benefit  four, 
maybe  as  many  as  five  times  as  many 
people  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
through  this  innovative  approach,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  crucial  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  goal  is  to  help  those 
who  are  truly  in  need.  And  the  regula- 
tions have  to  come  forward. 

Some  say  why  is  it  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  this  in  a  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill?  The  rea- 
son is  that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  a 
nickel.  We  are  simply  transferring 
funds  from  the  outdated  programs  to 
these  new  innovative  programs. 

Several  other  amendments  in  here 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  say  again  that 
it  is  a  privilege  to  work  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  and  to  be  working  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MOAKLEY],  the  gentleman  trom 
Texas  [Mr.  FROST],  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick],  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
who  have  very  generously  welcomed 
me  upstairs,  and  I  look  forward  to  deal- 
ing with  a  wide  range  of  rules.  I  hope 
that  the  rest  of  them  are  as  open  to 
consideration  for  all  of  our  colleagues 
for  their  provisions  as  this  one  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Chairman 
MOAKLEY  and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Solomon,  for  their  lead- 
ership in  constructing  a  reasonable  rule  for 
such  a  complex  piece  of  legislation.  I'm  dis- 
appointed, of  course,  that  the  rule  does  not 
make  in  order  a  couple  of  Republican  ammd- 
ments.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  trend  away  from  the  use  of  restrictive 
rules  that  deny  Members,  partKularly  on  this 
skte  of  the  aisle,  the  opportunity  to  improve 
substarrtive  legislatkin. 

As  a  result  of  this  rule,  we  wll  have  the 
chance  to  vote  on  an  amendment  by  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE],  to  fund  the 
administration's  HOPE,  HOME,  and  Shelter 
Plus  Care  Programs.  Over  the  past  several 
months,  in  light  of  the  Presklenfs  proven  abil- 
ity to  address  natk>nal  emergencies  abroad, 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  challenged  the  Presklenl  to 
come  up  with  programs  to  address  domestic 
emergencies.  With  the  help  of  Secretary 
Kemp,  the  President  has  dor>e  just  that 

HOPE,  HOME,  and  Shelter  Plus  Care  offer 
innovative  solutions  to  the  problems  of  home- 
lessness  and  housing  affordat)ility  for  k>w-irv 
come  Americans.  For  the  same  S500  million, 
the  HOME  Block  Grant  Program  will  serve 
30,000  more  families  tfian  new  pulilc  housing, 
which  itself  will  require  billions  more  in  the  fu- 
ture to  protect  tenants  from  drug  dealers  arxl 
gang  violence. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  these  programs  were 
debated  thoroughly  and  were  enacted  as  part 
of  last  year's  housing  bill.  Secretary  Kemp  has 
jumped  through  hoops  to  address  all  of  the 
concerns  raised  in  this  Chamber.  Implement- 
ing regulatk>ns  are  in  place,  and  there's  no 
longer  justificatk>n  to  hoM  up  funding. 

This  rule  will  also  deny  sanctuary  for  those 
who  want  to  reduce  badly  needed  and  already 
obligated    transportation    funds    for    several 
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States,  including  California.  It  will  also  make  In 
order  an  amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery),  to  rescind  the 
$500,000  in  Federal  funds  for  the  proposed 
Lawrerx:e  Welk  Museum.  While  I  appreciate 
ttie  contributions  Lawrence  Welk  made  to 
American  entertainment,  I  plan  to  support  the 
Slattery  amendment  because  tuming  Welks 
North  Dakota  home  into  a  museum  is  not  a 
taxpayer  priority. 

Finally.  I  strongly  support  Mr.  Stenholms 
motion  to  strike  language  that  would  prohibit 
the  Labor  Department  from  implementing  reg- 
ulations to  permit  contractors  on  federally 
funded  construction  projects  to  use  semiskilled 
helpers.  This  provision  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
$500  million,  money  that  could  be  spent  for 
more  urgent  needs. 

Again,  I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman 
MOAKLEY  ar>d  Mr.  Solomon,  and  urge  support 
of  this  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thanu 
the  gentleman  for  his  cogent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  apolo- 
gize to  you.  I  was  going  to  give  you  an 
adding  machine  for  St.  Patrick's  Day 
to  honor  your  Irish  heritage.  Bui  I 
found  out  that  the  error  is  '.vith  my 
staff,  so  I  will  give  the  addmg  machine 
to  them. 

Let  me  just  close  by  urging  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  rule.  I  want  to 
again  thank  Chairman  Mo.^KLEy  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost] 
and  the  majority  for  their  fairness  in 
producing  this  rule,  whir-h  is  a  fair 
rule. 

Again,  the  budget  walver.s.  for  those 
who  might  be  concerned  aboui  then^.. 
are  technical  in  nature.  That  is  verifipd 
by  both  Chairman  Whitten  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Republicans  as 
well  as  by  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
would  urge  support  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  tne  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1282,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND  TRANSFERS 
FOR  OPERATION  DESERT 

SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1991 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  104  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  IM 

Resolved,  That  all  points  of  order  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
2(1X6)  of  rule  XI  and  clause  7  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived  a^lnst  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  1282)  making  supplemental  appro- 


pnatiots  and  transfers  for  ■Operation  Desert 
Shield  Desert  Storm"  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Dunns'  consideration  o!  the  hill,  all 
points  cf  order  against  provisions  in  the  bill 
for  failtre  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTi  i.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  iiour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses cf  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo.mon]  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only, 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  104 
waives  points  of  order  against  certain 
pr.->viPifins  of  H.R,  1282.  Operation 
Desert  Shield-Desert  Storm.  Supple- 
mental -Appropriations  Act  of  1991.  This 
rule  does  not  provide  for  the  bill's  con- 
^ideratjion  since  general  appropriation 
bills  ale  privileged  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  This  rule,  therefore,  does 
not  contain  any  provisioni  relating  to 
time  fci  general  debate.  Customarily, 
genera}  debate  will  be  limited  by  a 
unanittous-consent  request  by  the 
Ooor  itanager  .vhen  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered. 

Housjr'  Resolution  101  waivet  clause 
20»i6i  Of  rule  11  which  requires  a  3-  day 
layover  of  committee  reports  prior  tv 
their  ijjnsideration  as  well  as  clause  7 
of  ruh>  21  which  requii-et  tJie  relevant 
printed  healings  and  report  to  be  avail- 
a:/ii'  ;•■■•:  r  i  o  consideration  of  a  general 
appiopi  i.ii  lon  bill. 

The  l-ule  also  waives  against  provi- 
sions i^  the  bill,  clause  2  of  rule  21. 
which  ■  prohibits  unauthorized  appro- 
priations and  legislative  provisions  in 
general  appropriations  bills.  Finally, 
the  rul.-  waives  provisions  of  rule  21, 
'  lause  6.  which  p;ohihits  reappropri- 
ationir  or  transfers  in  general  appro- 
priation bills,  against  provisions  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H,R.  1282  establishes  a 
Persian  Gulf  regional  defense  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  pay  for  the  incremen- 
tal coajts  of  Operation  Desert  Shield- 
Desert  Storm.  This  bill  appropriates 
$15  bi'iUon  !'rom  the  Treasury  to  the  de- 
fense fund  and  also  appropriates  to  the 
defense  fund  such  sums  as  necessary 
for  cun-ent  and  future  balances  in  the 
defense  cooperation  account.  Foreign 
countries  have  so  far  pledged  $53.5  bil- 
lion i'  cash  and  in-kind  assistance.  At 
the  preeent  time  $12  billion  in  cash  and 
$2.7  billion  of  in-kind  assistance  has 
been  received.  The  bill  transfers  up  to 
$42,588  billion  from  the  defense  fund  to 
specific  accounts  including;  $7.9  billion 
for  military  personnel;  $25  billion  to 
cover  operation  and  maintenance  costs; 
$2.9  biDion  for  procurement;  and  $6.3 
billion  to  cover  the  estimated  costs  of 
actual  combat  operations. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  how  proud 
I  am  of  all  of  our  American  troops  who 
serve  in  tiie  Persian  Gulf.  Their  brav- 
ery and  skills  are  to  be  commended. 

As  a  South  Carolinian,  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  a  large  number  of  those 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  from 
units  based  in  South  Carolina.  Military 
units  from  my  congressional  district 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  include  the 
Aiken-based  450th  Ordnance  Division 
Army  Reserve  Unit,  to  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard's  265th  Quartermaster  De- 
tachment in  Allendale,  and  the  Army 
Reserve's  371st  Chemical  Unit  based  in 
Greenwood. 

I  am  always  proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican, but  I  have  never  been  prouder 
than  today.  Our  country,  and  the  men 
and  wom^n  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  demonstrated  that  freedom  is 
not  sim.ply  a  motivator,  it  is  the  essen- 
tial ingredient  to  the  human  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  before  us  is 
one  of  great  significance.  This  rule  will 
allow  for  its  expeditious  consideration 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  in  urging  all  of  our  Members 
to  support  the  rule.  I  also  urge  all 
Members  to  support  the  bill  that  this 
rule  makes  in  order. 

I  must  be  quite  candid  and  say  that 
this  rule  Is  of  the  kind  that  I  usually 
must  oppose  because  of  the  numerous 
waivers  that  it  contains.  The  waivers 
include  tine  3-day  layover,  the  require- 
ment for  hearings  to  be  printed,  and 
prohibitions  against  reappropriations, 
unauthorited  appropriations,  and  legis- 
lative language.  All  of  what  I  normally 
would  stajid  on  this  floor  and  fight 
against. 

But  Mr.l  Speaker,  if  a  rule  such  as 
this  is  something  1  would  ordinarily 
criticize,  let  me  also  say  this:  Within 
the  context  of  all  of  the  events  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  past  8  weeks,  this 
rule  makes  sense.  So  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  rule. 

The  rule  will  facilitate  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1282,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm-Desert  Shield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  8  short 
weeks  ago  today  that  the  House  began 
Its  historic  debate  that  culminated  in 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  that  au- 
thorized President  Bush  to  use  force  in 
support  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  calling 
for  the  eviction  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

The  swift  and  overwhelming  success 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm  marked  a 
very  decisive  tuming  point  in  our  own 
history  as  a  Nation,  and  I  trust  in  the 
history  of  the  entire  world — especially 
in  the  troubled,  volatile  Mideast  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  will  consider 
today  appropriates  $15  billion  for  a  new 
account  called  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gional defense  fund.  The  bill  allows  for 
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the  appropriation  and  transfer  of  funds 
to  this  new  account  from  another  new 
entity  known  as  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account.  This  is  the  account  that 
contains  the  money  that  our  coalition 
partners  and  other  allies  are  contribut- 
ing to  Operation  Desert  Shield  and. 
then.  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  bill  sets  a  cap  on  the  incremen- 
tal costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield- 
Desert  Storm  at  approximately  $42.6 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1282  is  a  necessary 
and  appropriate  step  to  take  at  this 
time.  The  swift  completion  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  would  seem  to  as- 
sure that  the  entire  cost  of  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
stay  within  the  overall  limit  set  by 
this  bill. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's report  on  this  bill  which  we  will 
be  considering  in  a  few  minutes.  These 
words  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee speak  I  am  sure  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.  I  quote: 

The  committee  lakes  this  opportunity  to 
express  its  pride  in  the  outstandine  valor, 
professionalism,  commitment,  and  tenacity 
of  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  Desert  Storm. 

The  sacrifices  they  endured,  the  skill  with 
which  they  ca-ried  out  their  duties,  the 
courage  which  they  displayed  in  conducting- 
operations,  and  the  totality  and  swiftness  of 
their  victory  is  a  source  of  enormous  pride  to 
all  Americans.  The  Middle  East  and  the 
world  will  be  safer  and  more  peaceful  he- 
cause  of  their  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  could  have  said 
it  better.  1  would  say  to  Chairman 
Whitten.  I  would  certainly  urge  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  thib 
rule  and  the  bill  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  M/.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  tlie  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1281,  a  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  include  tabular 
and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  SHIELD-DESERT 
STORM,  FOOD  STAMPS,  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION, VETERANS  COM- 
PENSATION AND  PENSIONS,  AND 
OTHER  URGENT  NEEDS  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  ^Tiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1281)  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  consequences  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield-Desert  Storm,  food 
stamps,  unemployment  compensation 
administration,  veterans  compensation 
and  pensions,  and  other  urgent  needs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled b5'  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten  j. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desienates  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Eck.\kt1  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  requests 
the  gentlenan  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]  to  assum.e  the  chair  tem- 
porarily. 

D  1131 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1281. 
with  Mr.  Derrick  (Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whtt- 
ten]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

My  colleagues,  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  join  with  you  in  the  tremendous 
show  of  appreciation  to  our  President, 
our  military  leaders,  and  our  troops 
last  night. 

I  believe  this  meant  more  to  me  than 
to  many.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee  and  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Appro- 
priations 14  months  after  I  came  to 
Congress.  In  World  War  II,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  Navy,  I  was  around  the  world  in 
practically  all  theaters  of  the  war  with 
top  naval  officials.  I  was  on  Guam  and 
the  Philippines  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur;  in  China  with  Gen.  Pat  Hurley, 
flying  over  the  hump  to  get  there.  I 
was  with  our  troops  in  Iwo  Jima  10 
days  after  the  flag  raising  on  Mt. 
Surabachi.  We  were  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  our  group  was  in 
Frankfurt,  (Jermany,  when  our  troops 
were  to  have  gone  into  Berlin,  but 
stayed  out  by  agreement  with  Russia. 

In  1956.  I  totired  Russia— we  rode 
their  highways,  their  railways,  and 
their  airlines,  and  visited  factories  and 
the  University  of  Moscow;  and  my  trip 
report  was  determined  invaluable  by 
the  Secretary  of  Navy.  We  were  in  Po- 
land for  the  Poznan  trials,  and  have 
made  many  trips  to  our  military  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  since  then. 

I  served  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
com.mittee  for  Defense  during  the  no 
win  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  where 
our  leaders  said  "we  hoped  to  wrin  by 
proving  to  them  that  they  can't  win." 

Thus,  it  meant  so  much  for  our  Presi- 
dent to  take  his  stand  and  I  join  with 
you  in  the  praise  he  has  received. 

Today,  serving  my  seventh  term  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  continuing  to  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  I  have 
the  duty  and  obligation  to  point  out  to 
you  and  the  country  what  we  must  face 
up  to  on  the  homefront  now  that  the 
fighting  is  over. 

To  those  who  lost  loved  ones  we  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy.  Because  of 
their  sacrifice  we  are  able.  I  hope,  to 
plan  for  real  peace. 

We  are  hei'e  today  to  provide  funds  to 
meet  the  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  with  foreign 
contributions  to  be  used  before  U.S. 
funds  are  used. 

Ho'vever.  our  first  order  of  business 
is  to  see  that  here  at  home  we  take 
such  action  as  will  keep  our  Govern- 
ment operating  and  prevent  the 
present  recession  from  going  into  a 
real  depression. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  before  you  includes 
5151,113.000  for  16  agencies  whose  activi- 
ties have  been  directly  affected  by  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm. 
These  include  activities  of  the  FBI,  the 
Iriimigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  legislative 
branch,  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, and  the  District  of  Colimnibia  that 
have  required  additional  overtime, 
extra  security,  counterterrorism,  and 
the  like. 

It  provides,  by  transfer  from  the  de- 
fense cooperation  account,  $333,600,000 
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for  procurement  of  missiles  and  ammu- 
nition as  replacement  of  stocks.  This  is 
not  an  incremental  cost  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm,  but  a  con- 
sequence of  that  operation.  In  addition, 
S850.000,000  is  included,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administration,  to  assist  Israel 
with  costs  that  have  been  incurred  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

Title  n,  the  non  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  emergency  por- 
tion of  the  bill  provides  funds  for  sev- 
eral important  programs  including: 

The  sum  of  $270,000,000  for  CHAMPUS 
costs  due  to  relocation  of  military  pro- 
viders overseas; 

The  sum  of  $200,000,000  to  reduce  the 
backlog  for  rehabilitation  of  military 
equipment— trucks,  tanks,  aircraft; 

The  sum  of  $58,000,000  for  develop- 
ment of  a  quick  response  program  for 
the  Patriot  missile; 

A  $100,000,000  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 

The  sum  of  $30,000,000  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  California  drought 
relief  initiatives; 

The  sum  of  $482,500,000  for  atomic  en- 
ergy defense  activities; 

The  sum  of  $200,000,000  to  process  and 
pay  unemployment  compensation 
claims; 

The  sum  of  $25,000,000  to  start  the 
targeted  initiative  to  reduce  high  in- 
fant mortality  rates  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  country; 

A  $232,000,000  increase  in  the  limita- 
tion on  Social  Security  Administration 
costs  to  implement  the  court  decision 
on  children's  disability  claims; 

The  sum  of  $100,000,000  is  released 
fi:t)m  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion contingency  ftind  to  handle  addi- 
tionaJ  workload; 

The  sum  of  $1,500,000,000  for  food 
stamps  of  which  $1,300,000,000  is  avail- 
able only  upon  the  receipt  of  an  official 
budget  request  for  a  specific  dollar 
amount: 

The  sum  of  $303,084,000  for  veterans 
compensation  and  pensions  for  the 
comparability  increase  contained  in 
Public  Law  102-3  which  was  approved 
February  6. 1991. 

The  sum  of  $75,000,000  for  public  hous- 
ing operating  subsidy. 

The  committee  also  directs  each  de- 
partment and  agency  to  provide  infor- 
mation that  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to 
IMroceed  with  legislation  to  help  work 
our  way  out  of  the  recession.  Informa- 
tion on  activities  that  would  lead  to 
productive  Jobs  In  creating  national  as- 
sets that  will  have  a  long-term  value 
such  as  highways,  bridges,  dams,  flood 
control  facilities,  water  resource  devel- 
opment iiacllities.  aviation  facilities 
and  equipment,  housing,  sewer  and 
water  facilities,  educational  facilities, 
and  pabllc  boildlngs.  as  well  as  pro- 
grams to  o£bet  the  effect  of  natural 
disasters  resulting  from  droughts, 
freeces,  floods,  and  other  catastrophes 
This  Information  will  be  available  for 


any   ftirther   legislation   or   appropria- 
tions. 

Today  we  consider  two  supplemental 
appropriations  bills— at  a  time  when 
our  national  debt  is  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed $4  trillion  by  October  1992,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  people 
are  receiving  notice  that  their  job  has 
been  eliminated  and  they  are  unem- 
ployed. 

At  this  time,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
has  held  the  total  of  appropriations 
$180  billion  below  the  recommendations 
of  our  Presidents  since  1945. 

Our  financial  problems  come  from 
the  passage  of  entitlements  and  enter- 
ing into  binding  contracts  which  we 
have  to  pay  and  from  allowing  tremen- 
dous imports  to  compete  with  our  do- 
mestic industry,  plus  the  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

With  a  debt  of  that  size,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  meet  it  is 
to  produce  more  than  we  need  at  home, 
move  the  surplus  into  world  trade  as 
we  did  for  48  years,  and  apply  it  on  the 
debt,  and  return  to  using  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created. 

Instead  of  that,  we  seem  to  be  headed 
the  other  way,  giving  up  our  domestic 
markets  to  foreign  producers  or  Amer- 
ican gone  foreign  depriving  American 
labor  of  jobs. 

We  pay  our  farmers  half  price  not  to 
produce  while  the  people  of  much  of 
the  world  go  hungry. 

Lands  lie  idle,  towns  and  villages  are 
drying  up.  more  and  more  people  are 
moving  into  our  cities  to  add  to  city 
problems,  housing  and  homeless,  drugs 
and  law  enforcement. 

As  thousands  upon  thousands  receive 
notice  that  they  are  out  of  a  job  in 
practically  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  this 
appears  the  first  step  in  preventing  the 
present  recession  from  becoming  an 
all-out  depression. 

Thus,  in  this  bill  and  report  we  call 
on  departments  and  agencies  to  supply 
information  to  the  committee  for 
sound  investments  in  national  assets 
which  will  lead  to  productive  jobs  in 
the  area  over  which  such  departments 
and  agencies  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  urge  It  be  adopted. 

At  this  time  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  again,  we  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  held  the  line, 
but,  unfortunately,  much  spending 
goes  around  our  committee  with  enti- 
tlements and  binding  contracts  which 
have  to  be  paid.  This  leaves  at  this 
time,  the  amount  of  money  in  our  total 
budget  that  is  available  for  discre- 
tionary spending  by  the  Congress  on 
our  recommendations  at  only  about  16 
percent  of  the  total  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  pass  this 
bill  and  help  prevent  the  recession 
from  going  deeper. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1281. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  supplemental 
funding  bills  that  we  will  consider 
today.  The  one  to  follow  is  the  single- 
purpose  supplemental  to  deal  with  the 
military  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  authorizing  expenditures  in  the 
order  of  $43  billion  from  allied  and  U.S. 
contributions. 

The  supplemental  we  are  dealing 
with  right  now  is  much  smaller,  about 
$4.1  billion,  covering  a  niunber  of  areas, 
with  three  purposes.  It  is  intended, 
first,  to  deal  with  nondefense  Desert 
Storm-related  expenses.  Second,  it  is 
to  take  on  the  annual  task  of  address- 
ing funding  shortfalls  and  problems  in 
the  programs  funded  under  the  13  ap- 
propriation bills  that  we  passed  last 
fall.  Third,  it  is  to  meet  shortfalls  in 
entitlement  programs,  where  spending 
is  determined  by  demand  for  benefits, 
and  last  fall's  estimates  proved  mis- 
taken. 
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In  another  sense,  this  supplemental 
is  about  bigger  issues.  It  is  the  first 
test  as  to  whether  Congress  can  live 
within  the  spending  caps  and  budget 
enforcement  rules  that  were  passed  as 
part  of  last  fall's  budget  agreement. 
And  it  is  about  how  Congress  will  ac- 
quit itself  with  respect  to  loopholes 
built  into  the  caps,  the  two  being  the 
Desert  Storm  exception  and  the  dire 
emergency  exception.  Many  eyes  are 
rightly  upon  the  Congress  to  see  how 
we  live  up  to  these  tests. 

As  the  chairman  said,  this  is  a  $4.1 
billion  bill,  about  $600  million  more 
than  the  administration  requested.  In 
title  I.  the  administration  requested 
$89.7  million  in  nondenfese  discre- 
tionary spending:  money  for  agencies 
like  the  State  Department.  AID.  the 
FBI,  and  Indeed  all  the  the  way  down 
to  the  Capitol  Police  and  others  for 
increased  cost  of  security  and 
antiterrorism  during  the  war.  These 
are  designated  as  emergency  require- 
ments, aod  under  last  fall's  budget 
agreement,  are  exempt  from  spending 
caps. 

The  administration  and  Congress 
reached  ah  accord  with  Israel  to  pro- 
vide $650  million  for  its  extra  war 
costs,  and  just  before  the  full  commit- 
tee markup  on  Tuesday,  indeed  at  the 
very  last  second,  that  was  offered  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  and  included  in  the 
bill. 

The  committee  endorsed  most  of 
these  requests,  but  then  It  went  on  to 
add  $58  mlllllon  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  $8  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  after  taking 
a  preliminary  look  at  those  particular 
add-ons  s4id  that  only  $12  million  in 
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the  VA  is  acceptable  to  them  as  an  ad- 
ditional expense  arising  from  a  true 
emergency  under  Desert  Shield-Desert 
Storm. 

That  means  that  the  remaining  $54 
million,  in  combination  with  the  fund- 
ing in  title  II,  could  put  the  bill  over 
the  spending  caps,  and,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  budget  agreement, 
result  in  an  automatic  across-the- 
board  sequestration  on  all  discre- 
tionary programs  to  bring  the  spending 
back  within  the  caps. 

Lesson  No.  1.  the  spending  caps 
meant  to  enforce  restraint  are  holding. 
Lesson  No.  2,  as  the  bill  moves  to  the 
conference  with  the  Senate,  and  into 
conference  committee.  Congress  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  reduce  these 
accounts  or  let  that  sequestration  fall 
across  the  domestic  discretionary  ac- 
counts. 

Title  II  contains  the  usual  catchall 
discretionary  supplementals,  as  we  ex- 
amine what  we  did  last  year  in  all  the 
13  appropriation  bills  and  discover 
problems  or  find  shortfalls. 

Under  the  budget  agreement,  these 
have  to  fit  within  the  1991  spending 
caps.  And  we  had  some  room:  about 
$500  million  in  domestic  programs,  and 
about  $1  billion  in  defense  programs. 

The  administration  requested  $930 
million  in  additional  funding  for  things 
like  $100  million  for  unemployment  in- 
surance; $232  million  needed  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  disability  ben- 
efits to  children;  $75  million  for  the  Ju- 
diciary; and  $155  million  for  expiring 
section  8  housing  contracts. 

Predictably,  the  committee  has  in- 
creased those  requests  up  to  the  limit 
of  about  $1.5  billion,  and  the  Increases 
are  for  things  like  an  additional  $100 
million  for  unemployment  insurance; 
$100  million  in  additional  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia;  $75 
million  for  public  housing  subsidies  to 
cover  higher  energy  costs;  $30  million 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  cover 
the  drought  around  the  country;  $25 
million  for  infant  mortality  initia- 
tives; and  $500  million  for  defense  pro- 
grams such  as  CHAMPUS,  the  military 
health  program,  and  depot  mainte- 
nance. 

The  committee  also  decreased  some 
requests,  notably  in  committee,  $140 
million  was  cut  out  in  funding  for  the 
resumption  of  plutonium  production  at 
Rocky  Flats  in  Colorado.  I  am  advised, 
as  we  meet  on  the  floor,  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  has  been  working  with 
that  issue,  and  we  can  expect  to  see  a 
compromise  amendment,  which  will 
add  back  some  monies  into  the  Rocky 
Flats  program  as  the  bill  proceeds,  and 
we  will  therefore  make  a  corresponding 
effort  to  stay  within  the  caps.  I  com- 
mend my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  for  his  forthright  and  diligent 
work  in  achieving  that  compromise. 

Second,  the  administration  and  our 
fMend  and  former  colleague.  Secretary 


Kemp,  failed  to  get  any  funding  on  new 
housing  initiatives  authorized  in  last 
year's  housing  bill,  and  requested  by 
Secretary  Kemp.  There  will  be  amend- 
ments, I  believe,  to  address  that  issue 
as  we  go  along. 

But  overall,  with  a  possible  exception 
of  that  amount  of  money  for  the  VA 
that  I  described,  the  funding  is  within 
the  fiscal  year  1991  spending  caps,  and 
the  caps  are  holding. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  $1.8  billion 
in  new  entitlement  spending:  $300  mil- 
lion for  veterauis  COLA's  that  we 
passed  earlier  this  year;  and  $1.5  billion 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Those 
are  mandatory  items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  bill  is  not 
perfect,  it  is  a  reasonable  effort,  in  my 
judgment,  to  meet  existing  needs  with- 
in the  confines  of  last  year's  spending 
restraint  mandated  by  the  budget 
agreement  that  we  all  worked  so  hard 
to  achieve.  There  will  be  attempts  to 
perfect  this  bill  through  the  amend- 
ment process  as  we  go  along,  and  there 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
some  disagreements  over  what  con- 
stitutes an  emergency,  as  the  bill  goes 
through  the  process.  I  am  prepared,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  support  it,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  issue  of  what 
the  emergency  needs  of  the  VA  are 
with  respect  to  Desert  Storm,  I  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  which  I  will  include 
for  the  Record. 
The  Secretary  of  Veterans  affairs. 

Washington,  March  7.  1991. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDade, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McDade:  The  Desert  Storm  war 
has  generated  much  discussion  about  how  to 
cover  immediate  costs  of  the  war.  Well-in- 
tentioned proposals  affecting  many  Federal 
programs  are  surfacing  everywhere.  This  is 
not  only  understandable  but  is  absolutely 
appropriate.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
programs  are  a  natural  focus  of  activity,  and 
we  expect  logic  and  caution  will  guide  the 
rush  to  legrislate.  VA  does  not  seek  money  we 
can't  spend,  and  we  are  even  less  interested 
In  authorizations  that  set  up  false  hopes  we 
can't  meet. 

As  we  proceed  in  this  post-war  period.  VA 
won't  be  blind  to  the  need  for  practical  ad- 
justments here  and  there,  but  the  fact  is, 
veterans'  benefits  are  In  place  and  available 
to  these  newest  veterans;  there  is  no  need  for 
a  new  body  of  laws  to  repay  them.  Where 
U.S.  veterans  really  need  Congress's  help  is 
In  implementing  the  progressive  adjusts 
ments  needed  to  fine-tune  the  present  sys- 
tem, to  clean  up  Inconsistencies  and  ensure 
fairness.  If  we  do  that,  and  reduce  the 
mlcromanagement  that  adds  to  costs  and  de- 
tracts from  fairness,  we  will  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. 

For  the  record,  we  want  to  offer  a  factual 
explanation  of  VA's  needs  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  In  all  honesty,  VA's  only  truly  Imme- 
diate need  is  for  additional  resources  so  we 
can  gear  up  for  a  large  and  sudden  influx  of 
new  veterans  seeking  benefits.  We  got 
caught  short  after  Vietnam,  and  we  have  no 
intention  of  allowing  that  to  happen  again. 
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We  estimate  that  S12  million  will  cover  wbat 
we  need  to  do  in  terms  of  stafnng  and  sap- 
port  for  our  benefits  offices.  This,  ploB  au- 
thority to  transfer  fonda  to  our  cemetery 
system,  will  fill  the  bUl. 

Our  medical  system  abeo  bed  about  S3  mil- 
lion in  costs  prei)aring  for  potential  casual- 
ties. Up  to  this  point,  we  have  received  fewer 
than  a  dozen  patients  from  the  Oulf.  Even  if 
we  receive  more  in  coming  weeks,  we  can  ab- 
sorb any  further  costs  in  our  S12  billion  med- 
ical budget.  We  have  submitted  legislation 
to  make  Gulf  War  veterans  eligible  for  read- 
justment counseling  at  Vet  CSenters,  and 
would  recommend  our  proposal  over  any 
other  that  would  expand  eligibility  for  coun- 
seling. 

Our  big  job  now  is  to  make  sure  we  can  de- 
liver existing  beneflts  and  services  quickly 
and  effectively  over  the  next  weeks  and 
months.  You  may  be  assured  of  our  conunlt- 
ment  to  do  just  that. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwimbei. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trotn  Call- 
fomia  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
1281.  the  Dire  Elmergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1991. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development.  Mr.  Bevill, 
and  my  California  colleague,  Mr. 
Fazio,  for  their  assistance  in  securing 
a  provision  in  this  legislation  to  permit 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
utilize  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1991  for  preconstruction  engineering 
and  design  of  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Harbors  project  for  completion 
of  the  feasibility  study  for  this  project. 

Our  subcommittee  chairman  will  re- 
call, Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we 
passed  the  1991  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment appropriations  bill,  he  included 
$250,000  to  complete  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' feasibility  study  of  phase  1  of 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  2020  ex- 
pansion plan.  However,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA],  in 
the  normal  process  of  reviewing  the 
project's  environmental  impact  state- 
ment [EIS],  required  the  Corpe  of  Engi- 
neers to  proceed  with  additional,  and 
unanticipated,  work  with  the  EIS 
which  exceeded  the  $250,000  appropria- 
tion for  1991.  Because  of  this  additional 
work  to  respond  to  the  EPA's  concerns, 
the  corps  now  estimates  that  it  will 
take  an  additional  6  months  and 
$900,000  to  complete  this  study  once 
and  for  all. 

Today's  House  action  will  simply  en- 
able the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  al- 
ready appropriated  funds  for  the  initi- 
ation of  preconstruction  engineering 
and  design  for  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Harbors  project  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  feasibility  study.  And,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  corps  will  need 
approximately  $900,000  to  complete  its 
work. 
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Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  his  fine 
staff,  for  all  their  assistance  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  expedited 
consideration  given  to  the  President's 
request  for  emergency  funding  for  the 
Desert  Storm-related  activities. 

I  want  to  remind  Members,  however. 
that  the  bill  contains  certain  items 
which  the  President  has  not  designated 
as  emergencies.  According  to  prelimi- 
nary administration  estimates,  the  ad- 
ditional nonemergency  funding  would 
cause  the  domestic  discretionary  budg- 
et authority  limits,  set  last  fall,  to  be 
exceeded  by  roughly  $53  million. 

Thus,  if  enacted,  the  bill  would  cause 
a  J53  billion  sequester  in  fiscal  year 
1991  domestic  discretionary  programs. 

The  I'resident  has  also  expressed  con- 
cerns about  several  items  in  the  non- 
emergency section  of  the  bill.  In  lieu  of 
the  unrequested  $75  million  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies,  the  ad- 
ministration would  prefer  adoption  of 
its  proposal  to  reprogram  housintr 
funds  for  the  HOPE,  HOME  and  Shelter 
Plus  Care  Programs. 

I  certainly  intend  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Mr.  Kolbe's. 
amendment  that  will  implement  the 
President's  housing  initiative.  These 
programs  represent  new  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  address  the  affordable 
housing  needs  for  low-income  resi- 
dents, agreed  to  by  Congress  last  year- 
in  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Affordable 
Housing  Act. 

These  new  programs  should,  of 
course,  now  we  funded. 

Finally,  the  President  has  additional 
concerns  with  inrequested  defense 
spending  in  a  nonemergency  title  and 
with  several  language  provisions.  I  sup- 
port the  measure  today  so  that  we  can 
move  the  process  along  quickly.  I  hope. 
however,  that  the  administration's 
concerns  will  be  addressed  in  the 
amendment  process  and  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  other  body.  Let  Mem- 
bers learn  a  lesson  from  this  experi- 
ence. We  abuse  language  so  much  here 
that  we  tend  to  forget  that  the  word 
emergency  has  a  specific  legislative 
meaning. 
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Let  us  not  have  that  word  •emer- 
gency" fall  victim  to  semantic  infla- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  the 
leader  the  opportunity  to  make  these 
few  comments  relative  to  clarifying 
the  position  of  the  administration,  and 
I  applaud  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee again  for  what  they  have  done. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  express  how  pleased  I  am  to 
be  in  the  well  following  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Tilinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  and  to  echo  his  sentiments 
and  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
expeditious  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mittee has  conducted  itself.  It  is  get- 
ting more  frequent  that  I  am  joining 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  in  pointing  out 
some  of  the  harmony  that  exists  now 
with  respect  to  working  our  legislative 
will. 

I  truly  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  along  with  members 
of  his  committee  for  their  swift  action 
providing  critical  administrative  fund- 
ing for  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion ajid  Social  Security  Programs. 
With  growing  caseloads  resulting  from 
a  major  Supreme  Court  decision  and 
rising  unemployment,  these  appropria- 
tions oome  at  a  critical  time  for  the 
Nation's  unemployed  workers,  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  disabled  children. 

As  unemployment  has  risen  during 
the  recession,  long  lines  of  claimants 
have  formed  at  unemployment  insur- 
ance offices  and  benefit  checks  ha%-e 
been  delayed.  The  additional  $200  mil- 
lion ai^ropiiated  for  administration  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system 
should  help  ease  the  burden  of  in- 
creased caseloads  and  delays  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  addition,  the  committee  appro- 
priated S232  million  to  implement  the 
Zebley  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
requires  liberalized  criteria  for  assess- 
ing child.'-en's  disabilities  under  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram. Given  these  children's  urgent 
needs  and  the  lead  time  required  to 
train  disability  examiners,  the  com- 
mittee'B  i-apid  response  will  facilitate 
timely  action  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  on  this  very  important 
issue. 

Finally,  the  Social  Security  system 
is  burdened  by  critical  problems  in 
three  areas.  First.  SSA's  backlog  of  un- 
processed disability  claims  is  rising.  As 
a  result,  the  agency  is  now  holding 
more  than  60,000  applications  in  boxes 
and  on  shelves  across  the  country  on 
which  CO  action  whatsoever  has  been 
taken.  Second,  SSA  is  experiencing 
busy  rates  in  excess  of  50  percent  on  its 
800  telephone  number  for  beneficiary 
assistance.  Third,  the  agency's  general 
funding  crisis  has  left  it  short  of  basic 
supplies  such  as  applications,  forms, 
and  Xerox  paper,  and  imable  to  make 
repairs  in  office  equipment.  By  releas- 
ing $100  million  from  the  contingency 
reserve,  this  dire  emergency  appropria- 
tion will  equip  SSA  to  deal  with  their 
critical  needs. 
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Again,  I  commend  Chairman  Whit- 
ten  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  movir^  so  swiftly  in  providing  the 
requisite  administrative  funds  for 
these  critncal  programs  so  that  those 
who  need  help  will  receive  it  in  a  time- 
ly and  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myebs]. 

Mr.  M'^ERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  confusion  in 
part  of  tie  bill,  the  defense  section. 
Something  that  most  people  do  not  re- 
alize is  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
is  responsible  for  the  construction, 
testing,  and  manufacturing  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  Defense  Department, 
as  well  as  nuclear  reactors  for  the 
Navy. 

The  administration,  in  a  supple- 
mental request,  requested  $283  million 
for  cleanup  of  Rocky  Flats,  CO,  which 
is  just  west  of  Denver.  The  old  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  established  Rocky 
Flats  as  a  place  to  fabricate  plutonium, 
uranium,  beryllium,  some  stainless 
steel  alloys  into  components  for  nu- 
clear weapons  and  also  for  waste  man- 
agement and  the  reprocessing  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  what  we  call  a 
half  life.  The  effect  of  the  weapon  each 
year  reduces  it  in  half,  so  necessarily 
just  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  weapon 
they  have  to  be  reprocessed  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  and  also  they  are  very  unsafe 
to  handle  because  of  the  instability  of 
nuclear  fuel.  So  a  facility  was  created 
in  Rocky  Flats  to  do  this  kind  of  job. 
This  was  back  in  1952.  It  has  gone  on 
for  almost  40  years. 

In  late  J989  it  was  found  that  the 
Rocky  Flats  installation  of  about 
seven  buildings  had  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  Plutonium  in  the  duct  work  and 
elsewhere  that  had  to  be  cleaned  up.  It 
was  unsafe  to  continue  operations 
there  for  the  people  who  had  to  work  in 
the  plant,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
community  and  the  environment.  It 
was  decided  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy that  no  more  plutonium  would  be 
m.anufactured  there  or  reprocessed 
there  until  the  cleanup  could  be  ac- 
complished; so  during  1990  the  cleanup 
work  was  started.  It  has  been  progress- 
ing since  that  time,  but  there  comes  a 
critical  time  right  now  when  the  De- 
fense Department  is  needing  plutonium 
for  many  reasons.  Plutonium  is  used, 
of  course,  in  nuclear  weapons.  Pluto- 
nium was  also  used  in  the  highly  effec- 
tive Persian  Gulf  operations  in  the  30 
millimeter  Gatling  gun  used  in  the 
Warthog  that  penetrates  tanks;  so  plu- 
tonium is  needed  badly  at  this  time, 
the  Defense  Department  calls  them  the 
Pits.  The  media  calls  it  the  trigger, 
that  goes  in  the  nuclear  weapon. 
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I  know  some  people  are  opposed  to 
nuclear  weapons,  but  we  will  never 
know  what  effectiveness  the  fact  that 
we  have  nuclear  weapons,  not  as  large 
as  those  20  years  ago,  but  a  more  mod- 
ern, cleaner,  and  effective  nuclear  arse- 
nal, what  effect  it  may  have  had  on  the 
fact  that  Iraq  did  not  use  the  chemicals 
that  they  had,  the  nerve  agents,  and  so 
forth;  the  fact  that  we  have  the  nuclear 
weapons,  I  think,  is  a  deterrent. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  required  under  the 
defense  stockpile  memorandum  that 
we  do  modernize  these  weapons,  and  we 
are  unable  to  fulfill  this  obligation  un- 
less we  get  Rocky  Flats  on  line. 

Rocky  Flats,  unfortunately,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  United  States  where 
this  processing  can  be  done;  so  it  ha.s 
been  the  intent  and  the  hope  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development  that  we  would  continue 
the  progress  in  making  this  a  safe 
place  to  work  and  safe  for  the  environ- 
ment and  to  effectively  start  reproduc- 
ing and  reprocessing  the  weapons  and 
coming  on  with  the  badly  needed  Pluto- 
nium. 

The  administration  did  request  $283 
million.  Our  subcommittee  reduced 
that  to  $142,500,000.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing that,  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Scow- 
croft  and  many  others  have  called  and 
said,  "You  did  the  wrong  thing.  We 
cannot  continue  the  cleanup.  We  can"t 
do  the  job  that  is  a  mandate  unless  we 
have  that  money." 

The  rule  prohibits  us  from  doing  the 
job  that  is  required,  so  the  only  effec- 
tive way  we  can  do  that  is  to  take  back 
part  of  that  $140  million  that  we  had 
given  to  the  Defense  Committee  that 
was  put  over  into  a  different  Depart- 
ment. What  has  happened  in  this  bill, 
the  $140,500,000  that  we  had  turned  back 
was  picked  up  by  the  Defense  Sub- 
conmiittee  and  put  into  depot  mainte- 
nance. 

The  amendments  I  will  be  offering 
later  in  the  bill  will  take  $120.5  million 
of  the  money  that  we  gave  back  to  the 
committee  for  continuing  this  cleanup 
job  at  Rocky  Flats,  and  the  money  re- 
maining will  stay  in  the  depot  mainte- 
nance account.  Depot  maintenance  is 
needed,  no  question  about  that,  but  a 
higher  priority  is  the  job  at  Rocky 
Flats.  It  just  absolutely  has  to  be  done. 

So  the  amendment  this  afternoon 
and,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  a  vote,  contains  no  new  money. 
The  vote  will  be  an  environmental  vote 
because  we  have  to  clean  up  the  envi- 
ronment. It  certainly  is  a  national  se- 
curity vote. 

The  tragedy  is  that  if  we  in  Congress 
do  not  do  this,  we  will  go  btick  to  the 
old  process  where  we  in  the  Congress 
try  to  micromanage  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  great  success  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  that  our  troops  experienced, 
one  of  which,  of  course,  was  the  fine 
equipment  that  we  were  able  to  give 
them,  the  other  is  that  they  were  the 
best  trained.  We  had  the  finest  troops. 


but  even  probably  more  important,  the 
administration  gave  a  free  hand  to  the 
military  to  conduct  the  military  oper- 
ations. 
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It  would  be  wrong  for  us  today  in 
Congress  to  tell  the  military,  "You 
cant  do  the  job  we  have  given  you,  we 
are  going  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it." 

So  we  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  reverse  this  and  put  some  money 
back  in  for  the  cleanup  of  Rocky  Flats. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  everyone  to  sup- 
port that,  and  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  give 
my  good  wishes  to  the  new  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  who 
has  big  shoes  to  fill,  and  he  will  fill 
them. 

I  commend  the  committee,  the  chair- 
man, for  releasing  part  of  the  contin- 
gency fund  for  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram. They  are  pretty  hard  up  for  help 
over  there  right  now.  Some  people  who 
wonder  where  their  benefits  are,  why 
their  checks  have  not  arrived,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  enough  admin- 
istrative personnel. 

On  September  30,  1989,  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  disconnected  2,500  local 
telephone  lines.  That  is  a  list  of  them 
right  there. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  law  that  re- 
quired the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  reconnect  them,  in  effect,  by 
saying  that  the  access  to  those  local 
offices  had  to  be  restored  to  the  level  it 
was  on  September  30,  1989. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
pay  heed  to  this  statute,  recognize  the 
$100  million  that  the  committee  has 
been,  in  its  wisdom,  good  enough  to  re- 
lease from  the  contingency  fund,  and 
that  we  can  get  on  with  letting  the 
people  who  pay  their  Social  Security 
taxes  get  what  they  pay  for. 

Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied; 
benefits  delayed  are  benefits  that  you 
go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money  on 
and  pay  interest. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing.          

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  JONTZ]. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  would 
first  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  yielding  me  this  time. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies, 
and  Chairmen  Whtttkn  and  Traxjler. 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
we  are  considering  today  contains  $4 
million  for  the  establishment  of  eight 
new  inpatient  units  In  VA  medical  cen- 
ters  for   the   treatment   of  i)ost-trau- 


matic  stress  disorder  [PTSD].  The  bill 
also  includes  $1.4  million  to  provide  for 
readjustment  counseling  services  for 
veterans  returning  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  is  proposed  in  Persian  Gulf 
veterans'  benefits  legislation  authored 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  the  Honorable 
G.V.  Montgomery.  Both  the  inpatient 
and  the  readjustment  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  841.  legislation  I  intro- 
duced to  expand  the  VA's  PTSD  treat- 
ment and  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  troops  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  be  returning  home 
soon.  They  will  be  welcomed  with  pa- 
rades and  other  homecoming  celebra- 
tions, and  their  honor  and  bravery  will 
be  remembered. 

Fortunately,  a  large  nimiber  of  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  spared  expo- 
sure to  intense  combat.  But  a  signifi- 
cant number  were  in  battle,  and  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  those 
scenes  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  It 
may  take  years  before  we  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  combat  experience 
will  affect  their  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz]  will  suspend. 

The  Chair  takes  note  of  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  gallery.  It  is  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  Chair  will  remind  the  door- 
keepers and  the  sergeant  at  arms  to 
maintain  the  order  of  the  gallery.  He 
will  also  remind  our  guests  that  they 
are  welcome  to  be  here  to  observe  the 
procedures  of  the  House.  Public  dem- 
onstrations, expressions  of  opinions 
and  the  like  are  not  permitted  under 
the  rules  or  under  the  appropriate 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jontz]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Chalmmn,  PTSD 
still  affects  1  of  every  7  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. It  is  a  normal  response,  in  normal 
people,  to  a  situation  outside  the  realm 
of  normal  experience,  such  as  combat, 
natural  disaster,  or  violent  crime. 
PTSD  can  manifest  itself  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  including  depression,  in- 
somnia, withdrawl  from  interpersonal 
relationships,  chronic  unemployabil- 
ity,  an  increased  "startle  response"  to 
noises  similar  to  combat,  and  sub- 
stance abuse. 

The  VA  does  have  good  programs  to 
treat  PTSD,  but  they  lack  the  re- 
sources to  meet  even  a  portion  of  the 
needs  which  exist.  For  the  past  7  years 
the  VA's  own  special  committee  on 
PTSD  has  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  an  inpatient  unit  for  each 
State,  but  only  20  are  ciirrently  in  op- 
eration. That  is  why  this  funding  to  es- 
tablish eight  new  units  is  so  Important. 
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Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  had  to 
wait  10  years  before  our  Government 
even  recognized  PTSD,  and  longer  for 
treatment.  Our  Persian  Gulf  veterans 
shouldn't  be  asked  to  endure  such 
delays.  Approving  these  funds  for  addi- 
tional treatment  and  counseling  serv- 
ices will  help  to  ensure  that  we  meet 
our  obligation  to  our  Persian  Gulf  vet- 
erans who  may  be  suffering  from  PTSD 
in  a  timely  and  compjissionate  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  funding  and  for  pas- 
sage of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  nilnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  time  from  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 
addressed  the  House  with  regard  to  the 
underlying  premises  for  the  dispute 
about  the  money  for  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant  in  my  district  in  Colorado. 

The  House  needs  to  understand  that, 
contrary  to  the  gentleman's  assertion. 
this  dispute  has  virtually  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cleanup  of  the  Rocky  Flats 
site.  The  moneys  for  cleanup  were  fully 
funded  In  the  bill  as  reported  and  re- 
main so. 

I  would  urge  the  House  not  to  con- 
sider this  a  question  of  micromanage- 
ment.  The  Department  of  Energy,  for 
decades,  while  this  body  largely  de- 
faulted in  its  responsibilities  to  super- 
intend the  proi)er  management  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  succeeded  in  run- 
ning up  a  bill  for  the  environmental 
devastation  of  nuclear  weapons  sites 
around  this  country  that  will  make  the 
savlngs-and-loan  bill  pale  by  compari- 
son. 

We  need  to  get  straight  what  we  are 
about  here.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
mlcromanagem.ent.  It  is  very  much  a 
question  of  Congress  meeting  its  most 
profound  responsibilities  to  see  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  well  spent  for 
purposes  that  are  truly  in  the  national 
Interest. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  about  to  back  off  of 
that  resiwnsibility. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
b«ls  before  us  today  and  commend  Chairman 
WHnTEN  and  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Commitlee  for  the  speed  with  which  they 
brought  these  bills  to  the  House  floor  today. 
These  measures  contain  necessary  provisions 
which  address  needs  which  were  not  antici- 
pated when  tlie  fiscal  year  1991  spending  bills 
were  passed  last  fail. 

The  committee  has  done  a  yeoman's  job  of 
balarKing  requests  for  funding  for  many  press- 
ing matters,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  limited  resources  to  allocate  and  very 
strict  budgetary  disciplines  which  we  must  ad- 
here to  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  accom- 
modate every  request 
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I  commend  the  committee's  decision  to  pro- 
vide emergency  funding  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  services  of  $58  million  to 
counter  the  burden  placed  on  the  VA  by  costs 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Without  this  addi- 
tional money  the  VA  might  face  reductions  in 
veterans'  medical  care.  At  this  time,  more  than 
ever  in  recent  memory.  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  support  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  America's  Armed  Forces,  both  during 
their  service  for  their  country  and  after  they 
have  left  active  duty. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  sacrifices  made 
by  our  allies  in  Israel  during  the  gulf  war,  we 
provided  an  additional  S650  million  to  help 
them  defray  the  enormous  costs  incurred  in 
defending  their  people.  The  Israelis  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  U.S.  gulf  war  strategy  by  re- 
specting our  desire  that  they  remain  in  a  de- 
fensive position  throughout  the  conflict  rather 
than  engaging  Iraqi  forces. 

The  House  is  also  acting  today  to  provide 
the  Distnct  of  Columbia  with  needed  resources 
to  help  it  during  its  fiscal  crisis.  Without  these 
funds,  the  Mayor  assures  Congress  that  the 
District  govemment  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide vital  services  for  its  citizens,  and  may  ulti- 
mately become  insolvent.  The  l^ayor  has 
done  an  excellent  job  with  the  challenges  fac- 
ing her  and  her  administration,  and  success- 
fully convinced  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  an  equitable  increase  in  Federal  funding 
was  needed. 

And  finally,  I  would  be  remiss  in  not  men- 
tioning the  money  Congress  is  appropriating  in 
the  Desert  Storm  supplemental,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  incremental  costs  incurred 
through  military  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  bil,  by  requiring  that  foreign  contributions 
be  used  prior  to  U.S.  funds,  sends  a  clear 
message  that  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  not 
a  coalition  effort  in  name  alone — the  members 
of  the  coalition  who  now  share  in  the  glow  of 
victory,  must  share  in  the  cost  of  the  battle,  as 
well. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  dire  emergency  supplemental 
and  want  to  call  special  attention  to  the  item 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  section  concerr>- 
ing  the  F-14  fighter  program. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murtha  and  Mr.  McDade, 
for  their  strong  support  in  this  matter.  My  Long 
Island  constituents  who  build  the  F-14  for 
Grummen  are  grateful  as  well.  They  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  their  work  on  the  F-14  and  want 
to  continue  to  build  naval  aircraft  if  that  is  the 
will  of  the  Congress. 

And  flat — the  will  of  the  Congress — is  a  big 
part  of  what  is  at  stake  in  this  bill.  As  the 
House  knows,  this  bill  specifically  requires  that 
the  Pentagon  obligate  S987.9  million  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  remanufacture  of  12  F-14  fighters  pro- 
duced by  Grumman  Corp.  for  the  Navy. 

This  language  is  in  the  bill  because  of  the 
need  to  jog  the  memory  of  our  friends  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  remind  them  that  the 
F-14  question  was  decided  by  the  Congress 
last  year  and  that  our  directives  in  this  matter 
must  be  followed.  So  far  this  year,  the  Penta- 
gon has  acted  unilaterally  to  financially  starve 
the  Grumman  Corp.  and  cause  its  possible 
elimination  as  a  competitor  for  Navy  aircraft 


projects.  The  Congress  decided  to  authorize 
the  remanufacture  of  12  F-14's  and  we  appro- 
priated money  for  that  purpose.  The  President 
signed  the$e  bills  into  law.  Moreover,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  said  that  the  future  of  naval  aviation 
will  be  deoided  this  year  in  the  context  of  the 
detiate  on  the  fiscal  year  1992  defense  budg- 
et. But  if  Qrumman  is  eliminated  as  a  competi- 
tor, it  is  going  to  be  a  very  one-sided  debate. 

Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  the  defense 
budget  is  Shrinking  overall  and  when  we  must 
maximize  tie  bang  for  the  buck,  it  strikes  me 
as  sheer  folly  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  the  basket 
of  one  defense  contractor.  That  will  be  the 
clear  result  of  what  DOD  is  doing  in  the  case 
of  Grumman  and  the  F-14.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  has  expressed  concern  and  out- 
rage about  the  business  practices  of  certain 
defense  contractors  and  the  tens  of  millions  of 
taxpayer  dollars  that  have  been  wasted  on 
programs  that  have  spun  out  of  control.  Some 
of  these  excuses  may  tie  checked  by  tighter 
internal  control  on  the  part  of  DOD.  But  the 
only  sure  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  is 
through  competition,  and  the  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  a  contractor  that  if  they  do  not  per- 
form according  to  plan,  we  will  award  the  busi- 
ness to  another  company  that  will.  If  we 
learned  any  lesson  from  the  scandals  of  re- 
cent years  that  should  be  it.  And  I  am  frankly 
disappointed  that  the  Pentagon  has  such  a 
short  memory  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  F-14  is  a  truly  remar1<able  air- 
craft that  has  proved  to  be  the  master  of  the 
sky  over  and  over  again  in  recent  years.  With 
proper  modification,  it  can  continue  to  play  this 
critical  role  for  the  Navy  into  the  next  century. 
The  future  of  naval  aviation  will  be  a  key  part 
in  the  defense  debate  this  year  and  Congress 
must  safeguard  its  voice  in  that  debate.  We 
can  only  do  this  if  we  compel  the  Pentagon  to 
release  these  funds  for  the  F-14  remanufac- 
ture. WitfTout  this  infusion  of  money,  Gmmman 
Corp.  will  drop  out  of  the  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing business  and  an  important  part  of  our  in- 
dustrial base  for  defense  will  be  gone.  This  is 
a  key  institutional  issue  for  this  Congress  and 
a  matter  of  plain  commonsense  when  it  comes 
to  future  defense  polkiy.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  and  the  support  of  this  House  for  the 
F-14. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  oan  be  proud  of  its  record  on  the 
Persian  GJf  conflict.  We  can  take  pride  not 
only  in  the  caliber  of  our  debate  regarding  a 
U.S.  role  in  the  gulf,  but  also  in  our  response 
to  the  aftemiath  of  the  fighting.  This  supple- 
mental funding  measure  recognizes  that  the 
costs  of  war  include  more  than  weaponry.  For 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  war  has  a 
profound  impact.  This  conflict  was  brief.  But 
tiehind  the  scenes,  our  VA  hospitals  were 
gearing  up  to  play  a  major  support  role  in  the 
event  we  sustained  heavy  casualties.  At  the 
same  time,  those  hospitals  lost  several  thou- 
sand staff  memtiers  to  reserve  and  national 
guard  mobiization.  As  a  result,  those  facilities 
incurred  sut>stantial  costs  in  overtime  pay  and 
contracting  for  replacenr»nt  staff.  Finally,  the 
immediate  costs  of  tjenefits  and  services  for 
retuming  comtiatants  will  take  a  heavy  toll. 

When  our  young  men  and  women  retum 
from  the  gulf,  and  are  released  from  service 
with  service>connected  disabilities,  we  must  be 
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prepared  to  provide  timely  health  care.  In  ad- 
dition, the  VA  must  do  a  better  job  of  process- 
ing all  of  its  claims  and  the  S12  million  for  the 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration  will  help 
somewtiat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  this  situation,  I'm 
very  pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  included  in  this  supplemental  $46  mil- 
lion for  veterans  medical  care  and  $12  million 
for  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration.  Four 
million  dollars  of  the  medical  care  funds  are 
earmarked  for  additional  Post  Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder  [PTSD]  units.  I  regret  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  request  these  funds  in  that 
they  are  sorely  needed.  The  needs  are  greater 
than  the  amounts  contained  in  the  bill;  how- 
ever, if  enacted,  this  supplemental  will  provide 
some  relief  to  VA's  current  staffing  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  $1 0  million  I 
recommended  for  our  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem is  not  included  in  the  supplemental.  With 
the  upsurge  in  visits  to  national  cemeteries, 
the  furxJs  would  have  t}een  very  useful  to 
make  the  cemeteries  more  attractive.  Some  of 
our  cemeteries  are  in  deplorable  condition  and 
something  has  to  be  done  to  txing  them  up  to 
the  starxJard  we  in  the  Congress  expect. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership's  help  with  this 
package.  It  provkles  much  needed  support  for 
a  VA  transition  assistance  program  to  assure 
timely  benefits  assistance  to  our  Desert  Storm 
veterans.  It  also  provides  monies  for  imme- 
diately identifiat>le  health  needs  we  know 
some  of  these  veterans  will  have.  The  lessons 
of  eariier  wars  have  helped  those  who 
planned  this  effort.  They  could  anticipate  not 
only  injuries  but  psychological  trauma.  This 
supplemental  funding  measure  appropriately 
includes  money  for  readjustment  counseling 
and  for  the  treatment  of  PTSD.  We  know  that 
in  the  area  of  PTSD  treatment,  VA's  special- 
ized treatment  programs  have  had  difTiculty 
even  meeting  the  needs  of  sevice-connected 
veterans — lx)th  for  inpatient  and  outpatient 
treatment.  Clearly  additional  funding  is  needed 
to  set  up  additional  capacity  to  treat  returning 
combatants  who  have  this  problem.  The  addi- 
tion of  new  outpatient  teams  and  inpatient 
units  will  provkJe  the  needed  continuum  of 
care  for  our  veterans. 

Reactions  to  the  experierx^e  of  war  affect  us 
all  differently.  Everyone  is  not  scarred  psycho- 
logrcally.  Yet  many  veterans  may  have  signifi- 
cant problems  readjusting  after  returning 
home.  With  this  concern  in  mind,  I  have  sporv 
sored  legislation  to  nf>ake  veterans  of  this  corv 
flict  eligit)le  for  readjustment  counseling  serv- 
ices. This  measure  would  expressly  authorize 
VA  to  provide  that  counseling  in  any  VA  facil- 
ity. Let  me  note  ttiat  while  this  provision  aims 
to  extend  to  Persian  Gulf  veterans  the  kind  of 
counseling  support  made  available  to  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  I  do  not  envision  that  ttrase 
services  wouU  necessarily  be  provided  exclu- 
sively or  even  primarily  in  so-called  Vet  Cen- 
ters. Vet  Centers  were  estal)lished  to  assist 
veterans  of  a  war  which  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  popular  support  as  this  one.  Many  Viet- 
nam veterans  expressed  hostility  to  the  VA, 
and  we  set  up  a  program  operated  out  of 
storefronts  to  respond  to  their  unk)ue  needs. 
This  was  clearty  a  different  war,  and  we  must 
address  the  needs  of  its  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Sutxommittee 


on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies,  the 
gentleman  from  Mk:higan,  Mr.  Traxler,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Green,  for  their  work  on  this  measure  in  be- 
half of  veterans. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Whitten,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McDade,  for  making  certain  that  these  funds 
are  included  in  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connectteut.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  request  for  $650  million  in 
supplemental  aid  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

As  we  rejoice  in  the  successful  vkitory  over 
Iraqi  aggression,  we  cannot  forget  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  the  Israeli  people  during  the 
last  6  weeks. 

When  President  Bush  put  together  this  mag- 
nificent and  unprecedented  coalition  of  forces 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  were  many  concerns 
that  Iraq  would  incite  Israel  into  joining  the 
conflict. 

Once  Israel  tiecame  involved,  Iraq  hoped  to 
fragment  the  coalition,  and  instigate  a  holy  war 
against  the  Jewish  state. 

Arxj  with  that  holy  war,  the  Iraqis  hoped  to 
fulfill  their  desire  to  push  Israel  into  the  sea 
and  thereby  dominate  that  troubled  region. 

Well,  that  didn't  happen. 

Instead,  the  Jewish  F>eople  rallied,  they  with- 
stood the  terror  of  missile  attacks,  never 
knowing  if  one  of  those  missiles  were  loaded 
with  deadly  gas. 

Children  learned  how  to  do  their  honrtework 
in  sealed  rooms  while  nervous  parents  won- 
dered if  these  cowardly  acts  by  the  Iraqis 
woukj  tragically  alter  their  lives  forever. 

Through  it  all,  Israel  remained  firm  in  its 
commitment  to  this  country  and  the  coalition 
that  it  would  not  respond  to  the  wanton  at- 
tacks by  Iraq. 

Due  to  the  actions  of  the  State  of  Israel,  the 
coalition  held  and  produced  a  swift,  complete 
victory. 

The  Israelis  showed  tK>w  patience  is  a  vir- 
tue. 

But  these  actions  carried  a  price  for  the 
people  of  Israel.  By  keeping  their  powder  dry, 
Israelis  were  killed  arxJ  property  was  danv 
aged. 

More  importantly,  Israel  made  a  commit- 
ment to  this  country  arxl  ttie  alliance,  and 
kept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  shouki,  in  turn,  show  ttiat 
we  are  ready  to  assist  Israel  in  rebuikjing  its 
losses  and  standing  ready  to  work  with  her  to 
build  a  lasting  peace  in  the  MkJdIe  East. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  1281,  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
bill  provkjes  urgently  needed  funds  to  meet  a 
variety  of  critical  needs  from  food  stamps  and 
unemf)loyment  assistance  to  veterans  com- 
pensation arxj  pension  programs. 

In  additnn,  the  bill  includes  $30  million  to 
help  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatk>n  to  meet  Fed- 
eral obligatk>ns  to  tielp  resporxj  to  ttie  emer- 
gency drought  conditions  whk;h  currently  exist 
throughout  a  variety  of  areas  in  the  West 

Most  of  the  17  reclamatk>n  States  have  suf- 
fered from  extreme  drought  conditions  over 
the  last  5  years.  Key  water  storage  reservoirs 


in  a  number  of  States  are  at  record  k>w  levels, 
resulting  in  sharp  reductksns  in  water  deliv- 
eries to  agricultural,  murucipal,  and  industrial 
water  customers. 

In  California,  which  is  also  experierxzing  its 
5th  year  of  drought  and  its  4th  critKsdly  dry 
year,  reservoir  storage  statewide  is  less  than 
one-half  of  its  historical  average.  As  a  result, 
the  Bureau  of  Redamatk>n  has  advised  its  ag- 
ricultural and  urt>an  customers  that  deliveries 
of  water  from  ttie  Federal  Central  Valley 
project  [CVP]  will  be  cut  by  up  to  75  percent 
of  normal  supplies. 

In  response  to  ttiese  ennergency  drought 
conditions,  the  bill  provides  $30  million  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamatkin  to  launch  a  number  of 
drought-response  initiatives.  Examples  of  such 
initiatives  include  drilling  wells  and  purchasing 
and  delivering  water  for  wikJIife  refuges,  mak- 
ing authorized  project  nxxlificatkKis  to  assure 
water  oeliveries  at  tow  reservoir  levels,  provkt- 
ing  alternate  sources  of  water  to  munk:ipal 
and  industrial  users  and  to  increase  fish  and 
wildlife  survival  rates,  and  constructing  tem- 
porary saltwater  intruston  barriers,  partkxilarty 
in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta,  to  pro- 
tect water  quality  and  ttiereby  increase  avail- 
ability of  project  water. 

Only  auttvsrized  activities  are  to  be  urxler- 
taken  using  the  funds  provkJed  in  the  bill.  This 
provision  does  rx>t  authorize  any  new  activities 
that  are  expected  to  be  included  in  the 
drought  bill  under  conskleration  by  ttie  House 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Moreover,  this  measure  can  in  no  way  sub- 
stitute tor  the  important  drought-relief  bill  ttie 
House  Interior  Committee  intends  to  markup 
next  week.  That  bill  is  essential  to  an  effective 
Federal  response  to  the  drought. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  t}ailout  for  the 
California  or  any  ottier  drought  stricken  area. 
This  appropriatk>n  simply  enat)les  the  Federal 
Govemment  to  do  its  part  to  help  lessen  the 
ecorx>mk:  arxj  environmental  consequences  of 
the  worst  drought  on  record.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia intends  to  put  nwre  ttian  $100  milKon 
into  drought  relief  activities — nearty  three-quar- 
ters of  which  will  complement  work  in  Califor- 
nia financed  by  this  appropriatton. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  appropriation  will  be  used  for  drought-inv 
pacted.  crop  loss  assistarx^e.  This  appropria- 
tion will  simply  help  the  Bureau  mitigate 
against  future  tosses  to  fish  and  wikJIife  habi- 
tat, help  provkie  additional  water  supplies  to 
municipal  and  irxJustrial  users  and  help  limit 
future  crop  damage  by  funding  a  variety  of 
measures  that  will  help  make  ttie  most  of  the 
limited  water  supplies  currently  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  co- 
operation arxi  leadership  of  the  chairrran  of 
the  full  Appropriattons  Committee,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten, as  well  as  ttie  support  arxl  cooperatton  of 
the  ctiairman  of  tt>e  Appropriattons  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  Oevetop- 
ment,  Mr.  Bevill,  and  the  ranking  mirxxity 
memtwr,  Mr.  Myers.  Wittxxjt  ttieir  assistarxx, 
this  drought  emergency  assistarx:8  wouU  not 
be  possit>le. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge 
its  adoptton. 

Mr.  PAN  ETTA.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss budget  issues  related  to  H.R.  1281.  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appropriatton  for 
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fiscal  year  1991.  and  H.R.  1282,  the  Desert 
Shield  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1991 . 

H.R.  1282,  the  Desert  Shield  m,  provides 
that  all  of  the  funds  made  available  in  the  bill 
are  considered  to  be  incremental  costs  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield/Desert  Stonn.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  funding  provided  in  the 
tMll  is  consistent  with  the  administration's  re- 
quest Under  ttie  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  in- 
cremental costs  for  Operation  Desert  Shield 
are  exempt  from  the  defense  spending  limits. 
In  this  case,  where  there  is  agreement  t)e- 
tween  Congress  and  the  President  that  these 
funds  are  incremental  Desert  Shield  costs, 
ttiese  costs  will  not  be  subject  to  the  defense 
spending  limits  and  will  not  cause  a  sequester. 
In  addition,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  costs  of  emergency  provisions, 
including  Desert  Shield  costs,  are  not  to  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  determinations  under 
points  of  order  under  sections  302,  303,  and 
311  of  the  Budget  Act.  These  costs  therefore 
will  not  be  scored  against  the  committee's  al- 
location or  its  sutxlivisions  and  will  not  be 
scored  against  the  total  spending  levels  in  the 
budget  resolution.  In  our  view,  therefore,  the 
bill  does  not  violate  the  Budget  Act. 

H.R.  1281,  however,  required  two  Budget 
Act  waivers.  Enactment  of  the  bill  as  reported 
would  cause  the  bill  to  exceed  the  committee's 
allocation  and  would  cause  total  outlays  in  the 
budget  resolution  to  be  exceeded.  However,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157,  a  technical  connections  bill  passed  by 
the  House  on  February  28,  1991,  by  voice 
vote,  is  pending  in  the  Senate  and  may  be 
cleared  at  any  time.  That  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
reduce  the  level  of  budget  authority  provided 
in  the  fiscal  year  1991  foreign  operations  bill 
by  $403.5  million.  If  that  bill  had  been  enactea 
prior  to  consideration  of  H.R.  1281,  the  Com- 
mittee en  Appropriations  would  have  been 
within  its  overall  committee  allocation  and,  t)e- 
cause  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fazio  exemp- 
tion, there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a 
waiver  of  section  311.  Because  some  individ- 
ual subcommittees  would  still  be  over  their 
subdivisions,  there  would  still  be  a  need  for  a 
waiver  of  section  302(f),  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  committee  was  within  its  overall 
allocation. 

Having  addressed  the  issue  of  the  budget 
waivers  for  the  bill,  however,  I  would  also  like 
to  discuss  ttie  treatment  of  some  of  the  emer- 
gency costs  in  title  I  of  H.R.  1281.  Title  I  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  in  the  title  are  designated 
"emergericy  requirements"  for  all  purposes  of 
GramfTvRudman.  As  discussed  atxjve,  if  is 
clear  ttiat  provisions  which  the  President  and 
Cofigress  both  designate  as  emergencies  are 
exempt  from  the  applicable  discretionary 
spending  limit,  or  from  the  pay-as-you-go 
scorecard,  in  the  case  of  direct  spending  and 
receipts  legislation.  The  committee  tnll  reflects 
the  President's  emergency  request  arxl  des- 
ignation except  for  two  rrjatters:  $46  million  for 
veterans  medical  care  and  $8  million  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  USIA. 

M  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  those  items  by  the  time 
of  enactment,  the  President  could  insist  that 
these  items  be  scored  against  the  domestic 
dfecretionary  spending  limits.  The  costs  of  the 
bM.  other  than  the  costs  related  to  the  issues 
in  title  I,  would  bring  us  to  within  approxi- 
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mately  S23  million  of  the  domestic  budget  au- 
thority cap  for  fiscal  year  1991.  If  provisions 
discussed  above  were  not  ultimately  agreed  to 
be  emergencies,  their  enactment  could  cause 
a  sequester  of  all  the  accounts  in  the  domestic 
category  15  days  after  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Wrtile  I  expect  that  these  issues  will  be  re- 
solved by  the  time  the  conference  report  is 
agreed  to,  I  feel  obligated  to  alert  the  House 
to  the  possibility  of  a  small  breach  in  the  do- 
mestic budget  authority  caps. 

The  questions  related  to  the  emergency  pro- 
visions in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  are 
cleariy  new  for  all  of  us.  Those  provisions  are 
intended  to  ensure  that  real  emergencies  do 
not  cause  sequesters  of  other  accounts.  There 
are  not  intended,  obviously,  as  loopholes  in 
the  budget  agreement.  Determining  an  appro- 
priate standard  for  the  use  of  the  emergency 
provisions  and  addressing  the  timing  issues 
related  to  the  role  of  the  President  in  designat- 
ing emergencies  are  tough  questions.  For  this 
reason.  I  have  asked  my  staff,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  to  work  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  explore  these  questions. 

Regardless  of  whether  that  effort  is  suc- 
cessful, however,  it  is  my  intention  to  continue 
to  review  issues  related  to  use  of  the  emer- 
gency provisions  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
oppose  unjustified  use  of  those  provisions. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Defertse  Subcommittee  for  the  design  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  regional  defense  fund.  The  $15 
billion  of  taxpayer  funds  will  tie  spent  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  only  if  no  funds  are  avail- 
able from  the  defense  cooperation  account, 
which  IS  where  the  allied  contributions  are 
maintained.  Furthermore,  if  any  portion  of  the 
Si  5  billion  of  taxpayer  money  is  spent  then  it 
will  be  restored  from  available  allied  contribu- 
tions. I  believe  this  process  will  maintain  the 
maximum  amount  of  pressure  on  our  allies  to 
make  good  on  their  total  pledges  of  S53.5  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  if  these  pledges  are  realized  the 
taxpayer  funds  used  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm  could  be  minimal. 

The  following  are  two  factslieets  prepared 
by  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  two  appro- 
priations bills: 

Fact  Sheet:  Oper.mio.v  Desert  Siheld/ 
Desert  Stor.m  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  1991— H.R.  1282 
H.R.  1282.  the  Desert  Shield  Stonr.  Supple- 
mental for  fiscal  year  1991  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  on  Thursday,  March  7,  1991.  A 
related  bill,  H.R.  1821,  the  Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  which  also  in- 
cludes Defense  funding  is  discussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate fact  sheet.  H.R.  1282  provides  funding  for 
the  incremental  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
ShieldStorm  by  appropriating  J15  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  to  a  newly-created 
Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  and  al- 
lows and  appropriates  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
(DCA).  The  total  amount  available  to  fi- 
nance the  incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield'Storm  is  limited  to  $42.6  bil- 
lion. 

„  Billions 
Noncombat  costs  Oct.  1,  1990  to  Mar 

31.1991  $21.2 

Post  oombat  phase-down  7.0 

Returt  of  personnel  and  equipment  ...  5.2 

Near-tierm  investment  costs  2.9 

Additional  costs  of  combat 6.3 

Total  42.6 


Sectioa  251(b)(2)(D)(ii)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  ae  amended,  provides  that  the  costs 
for  Operation  Desert  Shield  are  not  subject 
to  the  defense  spending  limits.  The  bill: 

Directs  that  foreign  contributions  received 
for  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  will  be 
obligated  prior  to  the  obligation  of  any  U.S. 
Funds  (tte  $15  billion). 

Directs  that  any  of  the  $15  billion  in  new 
budget  obligational  authority  provided  in 
the  bill,  which  is  not  expended,  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury. 

Allocaties  the  funds  by  appropriation  ac- 
count as  opposed  to  the  approach  of 
unallocated  funding  proposed  in  the  Admin- 
istration's supplemental  request. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  any  funding  in  this  bill 
to  be  used  for  defense  expenses  unrelated  to 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm. 

Foreign  countries  have  pledged  a  total  of 
$53.5  billion  to  support  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm.  To  date,  the  U.S.  has  received 
$14.8  billion  in  cash  and  in-kind  assistance.  If 
the  remaining  foreign  pledges  are  forthcom- 
ing, it  is  possible  that  none  or  not  all  of  the 
$15  billion  in  new  budget  authority  provided 
in  the  bilj  will  have  to  be  expended. 

Fact  Shbet:  H.R.  1281,  Dire  Emergency  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  for  th^  Con- 
sequences OF  Operation  Desert  Storm/ 
Desert  Shield,  Food  Stamps,  Unemploy- 

.MENT  compensation  ADMINISTRATION,  VET- 
ERANS Compensation  and  Pensions,  and 
FOR  OTHER  Urgent  Needs  For  Fiscal 
Year  1991 

(H.  Rept.  102-9) 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  filed 
H.R.  1281.  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  supplemental 
appropriations,  on  Monday,  March  5,1991. 

H.R.  lasi  is  scheduled  to  be  considered 
Thursday.  May  7,  1991,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
adopted.  The  rule  as  reported  waives  all 
Budget  Act  points  of  order. 

The  current  level  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  budg- 
et (filed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  6)  shows  that  the  Appropriations 
Committse  is  under  its  302(a)  allocation  by 
$1,344  million  in  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority and  that  one  subcommittee  is  over 
its  302(b)  eubdlvision.  This  bill  provides  $1,503 
million  In  non-emergency  discretionary 
budget  authority  more  than  the  available 
room:  therefore,  this  appropriations  measure 
would  be  subject  to  two  Budget  Act  points  of 
order:  302(f)  and  311(a). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  passed 
H.J.  Res.  157  on  Feb.  28,  1991,  correcting  the 
technical  error  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations bill  and  reducing  budget  author- 
ity by  $404  million.  If  that  bill  had  cleared 
the  Senate  by  now  (as  had  been  expected), 
the  supplemental  now  under  consideration 
would  not  have  violated  the  total  Appropria- 
tions 302(a)  allocation. 

The  bin  provides,  for  fiscal  year  1991  In 
Title  I,  a«  estimated  by  CBO,  $1,135  million 
in  discreliionary  budget  authority  and  $814 
million  IB  outlays  for  programs  requiring 
Desert  Shield/Storm  emergency  related  ex- 
penditure*. Title  n  provides  $3,336  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,496  million  in  out- 
lays for  supplemental  funding  requirements. 
The  bill  Is  bielow  the  fiscal  year  1991  defense, 
Intematlooial  and  domestic  discretionary 
spending  «ape  established  In  the  BEA  (Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990)  as  of  the  start  of 
this  session. 

The  following  table  shows  CBO's  scoring  of 
the  bill  as  reported  for  selected  programs: 
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Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  dire  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  and  I  commend  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Jamie  Whitten  and  his  start 
for  quickly  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
With  our  Nation's  attention  focused  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  pressing  problems  we 
face  here  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  this 
legislation  is  the  inclusion  of  S25  million  to 
combat  infant  mortality  in  areas  with  unusually 
high  infant  mortality  rates.  These  funds  will 
provide  grants  to  localities  to  link  and  coordi- 
nate ttie  activities  of  health  departments,  com- 
munity health  centers.  State  maternal  and 
child  health  administrators  and  community 
residents  in  a  focused  effort  to  reduce  our  irv 
excusable  infant  mortality  rate.  Unlike  the 
President's  request  to  cut  the  maternal  and 
chikJ  health  block  grant  and  reallocate  funds 
from  vital  community  health  centers  to  pay  for 
this  important  initiative,  this  legislation  pro- 
vkJes  additional  funds  so  that  we  do  not  make 
the  grave  mistake  of  sacrificing  one  important 
program  for  another. 

Another  important  item  in  this  legislation  is 
the  $30  millk>n  included  for  drought  assist- 
ance,  whk:h  is  so  vital  to  my  home  State  of 
California,  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  a  drought. 
The  funds  provkJed  in  this  bill  will  enable  us  to 
address  some  of  the  critical  consumer,  indus- 
trial and  environmental  needs  brought  on  by 
the  severe  drought. 

This  supplemental  appropriatnns  bill  also 
realistically  addresses  the  strain  on  our  states 
resulting  from  increased  unemployment  due  to 
the  recession  by  providing  S200  million  for  the 
costs  of  administering  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Program.  For  many  indivkjuals  and 
families  who  are  dependent  on  unemployment 
benefits  for  their  income,  this  supplemental 
appropriation  will  ensure  ttiat  they  receive 
these  essential  benefits,  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, in  a  timely  fashion. 

This  legislation  also  includes  $303  million  to 
cover  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  servk»- 
connected  veterans  who  were  denied  their 
COLA  eariier  this  year.  This  provision  brings 
equity  to  our  Nation's  veterans  program. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  ac- 
knowledges our  Federal  responsibility  to  main- 
tain our  nation's  infrastructure.  Now  is  the  time 
to  turn  our  attention  to  investment  in  our  citi- 
zens and  the  valuable  programs  and  projects 
whk:h  strengthen  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1281,  the  urgent  supplennental  appro- 
priatkxis  bill  for  fiscal  year  1991.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Legislative  txanch  appropriatkxis,  ttie 
Honorable  Vic  Fazio,  and  his  esteemed  rank- 
ing minority  memt)er,  the  Honorable  Jerry 
Lewis,  for  their  outstarxling  and  cpnscientious 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  force — whrch  comprises  one  aspect  of 
this  supplemental  legislation. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  allow  me  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  the  men  and  women  wfx) 
constitute  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  are  highly 
skilled,  competent  and  accomplished  indivkl- 
uals.  They  are  ctiarged  with  the  important  task 
of  protecting  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
Members  of  Congress  arxl  their  staff,  foreign 
dignitaries,  arxj  millions  of  tourists  who  visit 
the  Capitol  every  year. 

Because  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the 
Capitol  Police  force  Is  in  need  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  In  order  to  provide  the 
level  of  security  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  congressional  community,  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  has  neariy  exhausted  all  of  its  overtime 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1991.  At 
their  current  rate  of  expenditures,  the  force 
only  has  enough  overtime  funds  remaining  for 
approximately  2  nxsre  weeks. 

The  supplemental  request  slated  for  the 
Capitol  Police  totals  approximately 
$7,152,000.  Broken  down,  this  figure  rep- 
resents approximately  $6  million  in  overtime. 
$63,000  to  hire  five  freight  handlers,  and 
$978,000  in  supplies  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  depend  on  the  menv 
bers  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force  for  our 
security  arxJ  overall  well  being  in  these  recent 
times  of  apprehension.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  supplemental  appropriation  to 
ensure  that  this  sense  of  security  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  maintained. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  Yort<.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  tfie  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  which  is  nec- 
essary to  furxj  special  government  expenses 
due  to  the  consequences  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm.  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  one  provision  of  this  bill  which  is  im- 
mensely important,  and  that  is  the  emergency 
assistance  the  legislation  provides  for  Israel  to 
offset  that  Nation's  costs  because  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 

For  weeks  throughout  the  war,  the  worid 
watched  in  horror  as  the  Israeli  population  suf- 
fered night  after  night  of  malk:ious  Iraqi  Scud 
missile  attacks.  In  all,  Israel  at>sort)ed  39  mis 
site  attacks  whk:h  were,  in  most  cases,  aimed 
at  civilian  population  centers  such  as  Tel  Aviv. 
Fortunately,  ttie  Patriot  system  ultimately 
proved  effective  in  protecting  Israel's  citizens 
against  the  Scuds,  but  loss  of  life  dkj  occur, 
as  well  as  significant  destruction  of  profjerty. 
Those  senseless  attacks  resulted  in  more 
damage  and  casualties  per  capita  than  any 
other  frontline  state. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
provides  S650  million  in  emergency  economic 
assistarKe  to  Israel  to  help  that  nation  cover 
irKreased  military  and  civil  defense  costs  in- 
curred throughout  the  crisis.  Israel  has  in- 
curred over  $1  billion  in  direct  military  costs 
since  August  2,  arKJ  I  hope  that  this  new  as- 
sistance will  provide  some  relief  from  the  fi- 
nancial burden  tf^t  natk>n  is  experiencing. 

As  you  know,  in  additk>n  to  expending  sub- 
stantial funds  due  to  the  gulf  crisis,  Israel  is  si- 
multaneously provkJing  refuge  from  hundreds 
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of  ttwusands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  leaving 
the  Soviet  Unk>n  to  live  in  Israel.  In  1990,  over 
200,000  Soviet  Jews  immigrated  to  Israel,  and 
in  1991  that  figure  may  be  300.000.  The  finarv 
cial  burden  is  great,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
United  States  is  able  to  assist  Israel  at  this 
time. 

In  short,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
support  of  this  important  bill,  and  I  commend 
both  Representative  Obey,  ctiairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  and  Vne 
administration,  for  tt>eir  leadership  and  support 
of  this  emergency  assistance  to  Israel.  As  the 
newest  memtjer  of  Representative  Obey*s  For- 
eign Operations  subcommittee,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  in  the  coming  nrx>nttis. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1281,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  This  legislation  includes  a 
number  of  critkal  items  of  whk:h  I  am  very 
supportive.  However,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  including  strong 
report  language  against  diverting  furxls  away 
from  community  and  migrant  health  centers. 

It  is  a  travesty  that  the  United  States  ranks 
behind  21  other  industrialized  nations  in  the 
rate  of  Infant  nx>rtality.  Here  we  have  pro- 
grams that  provkJe  health  care  services  to  one 
out  of  every  ten  low-income  pregnant  women 
in  this  country.  These  centers  are  already  hav- 
ing to  turn  away  people  in  critcal  need  of 
care,  and  they  are  now  confronted  with  a  pro- 
posal for  multimillion  dollar  cuts.  That  will 
clearly  not  solve  the  prot)lem. 

Today,  I  am  sending  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Sullivan,  signed  by  73  of  my  colleagues,  call- 
ing on  ttie  administration  not  to  use  commu- 
nity and  migrant  health  center  grants  to  fi- 
nance the  infant  mortality  pilot  program.  In  ttie 
letter,  we  assert  ttiat  the  United  States  canrxrt 
afford  to  take  funds  away  from  a  program  that 
has  been  proven  effective  in  reducing  infant 
deaths. 

The  Community  and  Migrant  Health  Center 
Program  is  tjroad  and  far-reaching.  Two  thou- 
sand centers  serve  neariy  6  million  people  in 
every  State  of  the  Unk>n.  Virtually  all  health 
center  clients  have  irxx>mes  below  or  near  ttie 
poverty  level  and  have  no  ottier  access  to 
medical  care.  Half  of  health  center  patients 
live  in  isolated  rural  areas,  and  the  other  half 
live  in  economically  depressed  inner  cities. 
Most  are  wittxxit  insurance  from  any  source. 

Community  and  migrant  health  centers  have 
a  proven  track  record  on  infant  mortality.  They 
care  for  more  than  10  percent  of  all  tow-in- 
come pregnant  women,  and  ttiey  improve  ttie 
quality  and  comprehensiveness  of  care  for 
nxire  than  200,000  pregnant  women  and  irv 
fants  each  year.  In  fact,  infant  mortality  rates 
in  communities  with  health  centers  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  in  communities  not  served 
by  health  centers. 

Reducing  community  health  centers'  funding 
will  be  counterproductive  because  it  will  limit 
their  ability  to  provkte  ttie  prenatal,  obstetric 
and  gynecological  servk:es  required  to  prevent 
infant  deaths  and  improve  women  and  chil- 
dren's health.  I  commend  ttie  Appropriations 
Committee  for  recognizing  ttiat  diverting  funds 
from  these  vatuatile  programs  woukl  be  impn>- 
dent 

Despite  their  atjility  to  provkJe  high  quality 
care,  health  centers  report  ttiat  for  every  10 
people  served,  3  must  tie  placed  on  waiting 
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Ms.  In  my  district,  the  Mount  Vernon  Commu- 
nity Healtti  Center  reports  a  severe  lack  of 
(undng  for  responding  to  women  in  need  of 
otetetric  and  gynecological  care.  In  order  to 
ooniinue  to  build  on  this  program's  record  of 
success,  we  should  seek  addltk>nal  funds  for 
these  programs  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  so 
that  we  can  further  reduce  our  infant  mortality 
rates  and  expand  access  to  health  care. 

Again,  I  ttiank  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  wise  statement 
against  the  diverskm  of  funds  from  the  Com- 
munity and  Migrant  Health  Center  Program. 
As  we  move  forward  to  fiscal  1992  appropria- 
ttons,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  not 
only  to  protect,  but  also  to  expand,  funding  for 
this  vital  program  which  reduces  infant  mortal- 
ity and  provides  a  full  range  of  health  care 
servKes  to  our  most  at-risk  populations. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation  before  the  House  (H.R.  1281) 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

This  bill  contains  many  critkal  provisions, 
but  one  has  a  particular  interest  for  me.  The 
legisJatnn  disapproves  redirecting  existing 
funds  for  the  administration's  "target  cities"  ini- 
tiative on  infant  mortality.  The  administration's 
program  would  take  resources  targeted  to 
combat  infent  mortality  in  rural  areas  in  some 
States,  including  New  Hampshire,  and  redirect 
those  funds  to  10  major  cities. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  deal  with 
intent  mortality  in  ttiese  10  major  cities,  but  if 
is  equally  important  to  confront  infant  mortality 
in  njrai  areas  arxl  smaller  communities.  We 
cannot  deal  with  urgent  health  care  problems 
by  taking  funds  from  one  area  and  giving  to 
aixjther,  it  is  essential  that  funds  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed. Unfortunately,  preventalsle  infant  nror- 
tality  is  not  limited  to  10  major  cities.  Our  rural 
areas  face  unique  health  care  prot>lems  that 
contribute  to  infant  nrKKtality,  and  Federal 
MCH  and  community  health  granting  programs 
are  needed  to  address  these  questrans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  ttie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriatkjns  Committee,  Mr. 
WHrrreN,  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  Mr.  Natch- 
ER,  for  their  outstanding  leadership  and  sup- 
port in  disapproving  redirectkxi  of  funds  for  the 
administration's  target  cities  initiative,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are  con- 
skJering  two  spending  bills  that  share  an  inv 
portant  relationship  to  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990.  One,  H.R.  1282.  makes  appro- 
prialkirts  to  cover  the  financial  c<»ts  of  our 
military  involvement  in  Operation  Desert 
Shiekl.  The  other,  H.R.  1281,  makes  supple- 
mental appropriatkxis  for  the  nonmilitary  con- 
sequence of  OperatkKi  Desert  Shiekl/Desert 
Storm,  plus  provisions  for  food  stamps,  unerrv 
ployment  compensatkjn.  administration,  veter- 
ans oompertsatxjn  and  ottier  urgerrt  needs. 

Last  fan.  we  enacted  a  new  system  of  deficit 
corHrois  that  switched  the  focus  away  from  the 
enforcement  of  artjitrary  deficit  limits  to  a  sys- 
tem concerned  with  limiting  net  spending  in- 
creases. These  spending  measures  Ixeak  new 
ground  for  the  new  budget  process. 

As  part  of  that  budget  reform  effort,  we  en- 
acted ceilings  on  domestk:,  international,  and 
miWary  discretwnary  spending.  We  also  pro- 


vKled  ourselves  with  an  escape  hatch  if  emer- 
gency circumstances  wan-anted. 

The  new  budget  process  explicitly  exempts 
the  costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shiekj  from  the 
defense  spending  cap.  At  the  time  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  was  adopted,  there  was  no 
way  to  predrct  the  cost  of  the  war,  or  even 
know  If  there  would  be  a  war.  Likewise,  the 
drafters  of  the  budget  enforcement  bill  knew 
that  from  time  to  time  emergency  cir- 
cumstances might  warrant  additional  discre- 
tionary spending  that  could  be  accommodated 
under  the  spending  ceilings.  They  provkJed 
that  If  both  Congress  and  the  White  House 
agreed  that  an  emergency  necessitated  an  ex- 
penditure, then  new  spending  for  that  emer- 
gency wouW  not  violate  the  spending  caps. 

These  supplementals  mark  the  first  time 
under  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act  that 
the  House  has  tested  its  ability  to  demonstrate 
fiscal  restraint  on  discretionary  spending. 
Frankly,  the  results  are  mixed. 

The  Desert  Shield  supplemental.  H.R.  1282, 
appears  to  meet  fully  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  crleria.  It  includes  only  incremental  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  operatwn.  More- 
over, the  costs  of  Desert  Shield  will  be  paid 
for  largely  by  contrilxjtions  made  by  the  gov- 
emments  of  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Japan,  and 
Germany  to  the  defense  cooperation  account. 
When  the  final  costs  of  the  war  are  known, 
and  all  expenses  have  been  paid,  any  U.S. 
funds  remaining  in  the  Persian  Gulf  regional 
defense  fund  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  other  supplemental,  H.R.  1281,  con- 
tains seme  problematic  provisions. 

Title  I  of  this  so-called  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental consists  of  expenses  designated  as 
"emergency"  requirements.  Unfortunately,  not 
all  of  the  items  in  title  I  merit  emergency  sta- 
tus. From  the  perspective  of  the  budget  agree- 
ment and  the  new  budget  process,  there  are 
several  unacceptable  provisions. 

During  the  mari<up  on  this  bill,  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  appropriate  S8.336  mil- 
lion for  the  Intemational  Trade  Administration, 
the  Naional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  The  administration  has  not  recog- 
nized these  provisions  as  emergencies.  In  a 
March  6,  1991  statement  of  administration  pol- 
wy.  OMB  stated, 

Thes*  proposals  are  not  directly  related  to 
Operation  Desert  Shleld/Desert  Storm  and 
are  not  emergencies.  In  several  cases,  the 
costs  either  could  be  reimbursed  by  other 
aKencias  or  could  be  absorbed  within  these 
agencias  fiscal  year  1991  budget  allotments. 

Additionally,  only  part  of  the  veterans  initia- 
tives included  in  title  I.  chapter  VIII  will  be  des- 
ignated by  the  administration  as  emergency 
spending.  The  bill  proposes  $46  million  for 
veterans  medk:al  care  and  Sl2  million  for  gen- 
eral VA  operating  expenses.  OMB  has  re- 
viewed the  VA  provisions  and  concurs  with  the 
committee's  designation  of  the  SI 2  million  op- 
erating expense  as  an  emergency  because  of 
the  need  to  provide  information  arxl  process 
the  claims  of  returning  reserve  and  active  duty 
military  personnel.  However,  the  administration 
has  reviewed  the  S46  million  for  VA  medcal 
care  and  does  not  believe  it  qualifies  as  an 
emergency. 
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Under  tie  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  both 
Congress  and  the  White  House  must  agree  to 
an  emergency  designation  in  order  for  spend- 
ing on  it  to  be  exempt  from  the  spending  caps. 
Since  both  do  not  agree,  $54.3  millkm  of  the 
so-called  emergency  expenses  in  title  I  will 
now  be  subject  to  the  discrettonary  spending 
cap. 

Not  counting  this  $54.3  millkMi  brings  us 
within  $25  millron  of  the  domestic  discretionary 
budget  authority  cap  for  fiscal  year  1991.  But 
when  the  $54.3  million  is  counted  as  non- 
emergency provisions,  spending  exceeds  the 
domestk;  cap  by  alxjut  $29  millkjn  and  will 
trigger  a  sequester  of  all  accounts  in  the  do- 
mestk; category  15  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  questions  and  problems 
related  to  the  emergency  provisions  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  are  new  for  all  of  us. 
Those  provisk>ns  are  intended  to  ensure  tfiat 
real  emergencies  do  not  cause  sequesters  of 
unrelated  accounts.  They  were  not  intended 
as  loopholes  in  the  budget  agreement.  Deter- 
mining an  appropriate  standard  for  the  use  of 
emergency  provisions  and  addressing  the  tinv 
ing  issues  related  to  the  role  of  the  PreskJent 
and  the  Congress  in  designating  emergencies 
are  tough  questions. 

Mr.  Chaiman,  I  fully  support  H.R.  1282,  the 
Desert  Shield  supplemental,  Ixit  I  cannot  sup- 
port H.R.  1281,  the  dire  emergency  and  other 
purposes  supplemental.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  problems  the  bill  has  from  a  budget 
process  perspective. 

These  alone  force  me  to  vote  against  this 
bill,  txjt  they  are  not  the  only  reasons  I  oppose 
it.  I  do  not  believe  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bll  is  the  proper  place  to  fund  $650 
milton  in  ajd  to  Israel,  $100  millwn  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columijia,  or  $224  million  in  additk>nal 
procurement  of  the  Patriot  missile.  While  each 
of  these  items  may  be  defensit)le  on  its  own 
merits,  tfiejr  are  not  emergencies,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  budget  process,  and  they  all  set  a 
terrible  bu<|get  process  precedent 

If  we  altow  an  excejptkxi  for  akj  to  Israel 
without  reqMiring  ttiat  it  be  fully  offset  with  sav- 
ings in  other  accounts,  how  can  we  ever  hope 
to  corrtrol  future  requests  for  domestk;  spend- 
ing that  many  argue  is  of  dire  necessity? 

Likewise,  with  the  war  essentially  over,  I  see 
no  reason  to  procure  on  an  emergency  basis 
more  Patriot  missiles  than  we  need  to  replace 
the  ones  actually  used  in  the  vyar.  If  the  pro- 
moters of  tile  Patriot  missile  proviskxis  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  acquire  these  additktnal  mis- 
siles, then  ttiey  shoukl  also  propose  an  offset 
in  title  II  of  the  bill  to  pay  for  them. 

I  also  do  not  tielieve  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  singled  out  for  special  treatment 
Every  other  city  in  America,  my  own  Cincinnati 
included,  couW  make  equally  compelling  argu- 
ments on  w*iy  we  shoukj  give  them  the  nx>ney 
instead.  The  only  fair  way  to  determine  to 
whom  Federal  funds  shouW  go  is  through  the 
give  and  take  of  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  Chaimnan,  since  it  was  agreed  to 
change  the  budget  process  last  fall,  we  are 
now  committed  to  play  by  a  new  set  of  mles. 
Under  these  new  njles,  these  items  shoukl  not 
qualify  as  emergency  expenses.  They  coukJ 
and  should  all  t>e  handled  through  the  regular 
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appropriations  process  where  they   can 
weighed  against  other  competing  needs. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  ttie  dire  emergency  supplemental 
bill,  H.R.I  281. 

After  all  of  the  blood  and  sweat  that  was  ex- 
pended during  Vne  budget  summit  last  year,  ul- 
timately we  passed  a  budget  that  starts  us  on 
the  road  to  fiscal  responsibility.  I  had  problems 
with  the  agreement,  txjt  I  supported  it  because 
it  put  strict  limits  on  spending.  At  the  end  of 
ttie  fiscal  year,  the  agreement  is  only  as  good 
as  the  Members  of  this  IxxJy  want  it  to  be.  So 
the  issue  today  is,  will  we  live  up  to  ttie  agree- 
ment we  signed  last  year?  Maybe,  maybe  not. 
Let  me  explain. 

We  violated  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
right  first  thing  out  of  ttie  box  by  moving  scor- 
ing responsibility  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  ttie  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  And  here,  in  the  first  spending  bill  we 
hitch  more  cars  to  the  train  than  it  can  haul. 
Some  might  call  this  a  "Christmas  tree"  t>ill. 

The  President  sent  a  request  to  Congress 
for  $2.8  t>illion  in  supplemental  spending — $89 
million  of  it  would  tie  emergerx;y  sperxllng  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 
So  what  do  we  do?  We  send  back  a  bill  for 
$4.1  billion — $801  million  in  emergency  spend- 
ing— exceedirig  the  cap  for  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  a  cap  we  swore  on  a  stack 
of  budget  agreements  to  live  with. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  priorities  of  this 
bill.  It  is  merely  how  much  we're  spending.  If 
we  don't  stand  firm  at  the  beginning,  how  are 
we  going  to  judge  ourselves  at  the  end? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press strong  support  for  H.R.  1281,  a  bill  to 
appropriate  supplemental  assistance  for  cer- 
tain emergency  costs  associated  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war,  and  I  woukl  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  ttie  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  ft-om  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WHrrrEN]  for  his  outstanding  and 
expeditious  handing  of  this  critically  important 
measure. 

This  measure  is  important  because  it  aug- 
ments the  State  Department's  ability  to  meet 
its  increased  demands  in  several  specific 
areas:  First,  the  Department  has  taken  ex- 
traordinary actions  to  enhance  its  at>ility  to 
protect  life  and  property  in  response  to  terror- 
ist threats  at  several  woridwkJe  posts,  at  some 
of  our  domestk:  facilities,  and  in  response  to 
threats  against  foreign  dignitaries  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  component  of  this  bill  will  enable 
the  State  Department  to  expand  secure  vone 
communicatton  capatiilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
as  well  as  to  improve  other  means  of  commu- 
nnation  whch  is  so  essential  when  our  Cabi- 
net members  travel  throughout  the  worid. 

This  bill  will  provide  funding  for  crisis  oper- 
ations, emergency  travel  support,  and  evacu- 
ation claims  costs  resulting  from  this  crisis. 
Each  of  these  is  legitimate  and  each  of  these 
are  necessary  to  improve  the  day-to-day  capa- 
bilities of  our  Government  to  perform  its  diplo- 
matk;  function. 

This  measure  also  provkJes  $650  million  in 
dire  emergency  supplementary  assistance  to 
ttie  State  of  Israel,  a  natkxi  that  suffered  tre- 
mendously throughout  the  gulf  crisis. 


Mr.  Chaimian,  this  is  a  needed  measure.  It 
is  necessary.  Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  its 
wholehearted  adoptk>n  by  this  body. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mehigan.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  Appropriatkxis  Commit- 
tee for  sending  to  us  a  responsible  and  much- 
needed  supplemental  appropriatkxis  bill.  I  rec- 
ognize the  many  pressing  needs  ttie  commit- 
tee had  to  address  in  this  bill,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, I  am  partKulariy  gratified  to  see  that  the 
committee  included  $200  millkxi  to  take  care 
of  ttie  stiortfall  in  administrative  funding  for  our 
unemployment  insurance  [Ul]  program. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tive funding  crisis  facing  our  Ul  program.  As 
the  recession  has  deepened,  too  many  unem- 
ployed wori<ers  in  my  home  State  of  Mchigan 
have  been  left  strarxjed  t)y  a  Ul  program  woe- 
fully unequipped  to  handle  ttie  increased  de- 
mands placied  on  it.  Six-tiour  waits  in  unem- 
ployment lines  and  5  week  delays  in  receiving 
benefit  checks  are  common.  That  experience 
has  unfortunately  been  replkated  around  the 
country. 

Why  is  our  Ul  program  failing  ttie  very  work- 
ers it  was  intended  to  help?  Because  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  has  shiri^ed  its  responslt)ility 
to  provide  to  the  States  administrative  funding 
for  the  program. 

Though  Ul  is  an  entitlement  program  pakj 
for  through  a  dedcated  tax,  and  though  the 
administrative  account  in  the  Ul  trust  fund  has 
more  ttian  adequate  resources  to  cover  any 
shortfalls,  the  States  have  not  tieen  given  the 
administrative  funding  they  need.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  need  for  these  funds  has  been  corv 
sistently  underestimated  in  the  past  so  as  not 
to  draw  down  the  trust  fund  and  increase  the 
budget  defKit 

A  group  of  us  in  Congress  have  been  trying 
to  Ixing  this  unjust  situation  to  ttie  attention  of 
the  Bush  administration  and  our  felkiw  Menrv 
bers.  When  we  first  discovered  ttiere  woukJ  t* 
a  large  shortfall  In  Ul  administrative  funds,  60 
of  us  wrote  PreskJent  Bush  asking  ttiat  he  re- 
quest the  necessary  supplemental  funds,  de- 
clare ttie  request  an  emergency,  and  propose 
a  contingency  reserve  fund  to  take  care  of  any 
more  unantnipated  increases  in  unemptoy- 
ment. 

Our  reply  came  the  very  next  week,  in  the 
PreskJenTs  budget.  Though  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's tXKJget  estimated  the  administrative 
funding  shortfall  at  $200  millkm,  the  Presklent 
requested  only  $100  miHkm  in  supplemental 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Moreover,  ttie  re- 
quest wasnl  designated  as  an  emergency, 
raising  concerns  tfiat  it  might  contribute  to  ex- 
ceeding ttie  domestk:  cap  and  triggering  a  se- 
quester. Finally,  despite  the  fact  that  weVe 
faced  shortfalls  for  2  years  running,  and  sub- 
jected workers  to  unnecessary  and  unfair 
delays  in  receiving  Ul  benefits,  the  administra- 
tk)n  proposed  no  long-term  solutkin  to  ttie 
prot>lem. 

As  is  so  often  true,  ttie  administration 
dropped  the  ball,  leaving  it  to  Congress  to 
remedy  this  tragk:  situation.  Over  ttie  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  a  number  of  Members,  including 
myself,  spoke  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriatrans  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HHS  about  this,  urging  him  to  provkle  the  full 
$200  million  and  take  steps  to  establish  a  con- 
tingency reserve  fund.  We  were  pleased,  then, 
to  see  that  the  subcommittee  included  the  full 


$200  miHkxi  during  its  markup,  and  50  of  us 
sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  WHrrrEN  urging  the 
full  committee  to  do  ttie  same. 

Thanks  to  the  Appropriations  OomrnMae, 
our  efforts  have  finally  met  with  success.  The 
supplemental  moneys  in  this  bill  wil  aUow  the 
States  to  get  on  with  ttieir  base  and  vital  task 
of  provking  timely  benefit  checks  to  Ul  claim- 
ants. The  tong  waits  in  unemptoyment  lines 
and  the  disruptkw  of  the  lives  of  American 
woriters  and  their  families  shouM  dhfninish, 
and  a  measure  of  credbility  restored  to  our  Ul 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  work  on  ttie  Ul  program 
is  not  finished.  We  still  must  find  a  tong^rm 
solution  to  administrative  financing,  so  ttiat  the 
Ul  program  can  respond  quckly  and  eflicientiy 
to  jumps  in  the  unemptoyment  rate.  I  beieve 
we  must  put  Ul  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
State-administered  entitlement  programs,  and 
for  ttiat  reason,  DON  Pease  and  I  have  irHro- 
duced  legislatkxi  to  change  Ul  administrative 
funding  from  a  discretkxiary  to  a  mandatory 
spending  program. 

But  we  stxMJkJ  take  a  moment  to  thank 
ttiose  responsible  for  relieving  ttw  currant 
funding  shortage,  and  apotogize  to  American 
wori<ers  and  their  families  for  this  unforturate 
situation. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1281,  the  emergency  dke  stjp- 
plemental  appropriatkxi  for  Operatton  Desert 
ShieW/Desert  Storm. 

There  is  one  proviston  in  ttie  bill,  however, 
ttiat  i  find  partkuiarty  noteworthy— ttie  one  re- 
lating to  mottiers  in  ttie  military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  cun-ent  Pentagon  pot- 
cy,  pregnant  women  are  exempt  from  being 
sent  into  imminent  danger  areas.  However, 
only  weeks  after  ttiese  women  give  birth,  ttie 
Pentagon  can  send  ttiem  anywiiere  it  feeis 
necessary. 

This  polcy  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
That  is  why  I  am  glad  ttiat  langauge  Hce  ttiat 
found  in  H.R.  1025.  ttie  Military  Famiy  Relief 
Act  of  1991  whch  I  introduced  on  February 
20.  has  been  included  to  ctiange  this  Defense 
Department  polk:y. 

Under  ttiis  proviston  in  ttie  supptemertel, 
women  in  ttie  armed  servnes  witti  a  chid 
under  ttie  age  of  6  monttis  may  not  be  caVed 
to  active  duty  without  prior  consenL  And, 
ttiese  women  may  not  be  assigned  to  toca- 
ttons  ttiat  do  not  have  facilities  for  ttiese  in- 
fants, eittier. 

While  it  is  never  easy  to  leave  a  ctiiU,  it  is 
especially  difficult  in  ttie  first  6  months  of  Ife. 
By  passing  this  bill,  we  are  piovkJvig  mottiers 
in  ttie  military  with  a  littte  compassion  during 
a  special  time  in  their  lives  and  a  special  time 
in  their  t>at)y's  lives. 

As  a  fattier  and  a  grandfather.  I  couM  not 
imagine  my  wife  or  daugtiter  being  forced 
apart  from  ttieir  newborn  baby.  We  shouW  not 
expect  our  military  mottiers  to  do  ttiis. 

This  proviston  woukf  not  place  a  major  bur- 
den on  our  military,  eittier.  Out  of  ttie  hun- 
dreds of  ttKKisands  of  women  in  our  mflitary, 
only  1 5.000  give  tiirth  each  year. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  ttiis  is  an  important  measure 
and  I  am  glad  ttiat  it  has  been  added  to  ttie 
bill.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1281.  ttie  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  for  costs  associated  with 
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Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  taken  a  heavy  economic  toll  on 
many  of  our  friends  arxj  allies  around  the 
workj,  txjt  none  more  so  ttian  Turkey,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Israel — the  frontline  states. 
Each  of  them,  with  ttie  exception  of  Israel,  has 
received  substantial  compensation — more  than 
$20  billion  to  date — from  the  Gulf  Crisis  Co- 
ordinating Council.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  alto- 
gettier  appropriate  that  in  this  measure  we 
provide  urgently  needed  and  well  deserved 
compensation  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  3'/fe  weeks  ago  while  on  a 
factfinding  visit  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  witnessed  rirstf>and  a  Scud  attacl<  and 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Patriot  missiles.  I  ex- 
perienced for  a  moment  a  feeling  of  profound 
vulnerability;  one  shared.  I  thinic,  by  all  Israelis 
wtx)  huddled  in  sealed  rooms  day  after  day 
throughout  this  crisis.  I  was  strucl<  then  by  the 
depth  arxJ  importarx^e  of  our  relationship  as 
well  £is  Vhe  true  value  of  Israel's  restraint  to 
the  war  effort. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  conflict,  in 
which  39  Scud  missiles  were  directed  at  civil- 
ian population  centers,  Israel  has  maintained 
the  highest  state  of  defensive  readiness.  This 
means  that  the  Israeli  Air  Force,  on  increased 
alert,  lias  t}een  continuously  patrolling  and 
training  around  the  clocJ<.  Reserve  units  were 
mobilized,  4  million  gas  masl<s  were  distrit>- 
uted,  and  a  nationwide  civil  defense  network 
resporxjed  to  tf\e  threat  of  chemical  and  con- 
ventional attaclc.  For  a  country  that  spends 
or>e-third  of  its  budget  on  defense,  this  addi- 
tional expense  has  t)een  an  enormous  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  S650  million  provided  for 
in  this  bin  will  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in 
repairing  the  8,000  homes  and  apartments  de- 
stroyed in  Scud  missile  attacks,  and  in  restor- 
ing a  degree  of  calm  and  confidence  in  the 
aftermath  of  ttie  war. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  October  this  Congress  adopted  a  budget 
resolution  which  mandates  a  pay-as-you-go 
funding  mectianism  for  spending  increases. 
Yet,  here  we  are  exceeding  the  defense  budg- 
et cap,  increasing  ttie  deficit,  when  there  are 
ample  savings  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
defense  budget  Why  are  we  not  applying  that 
same  pay-as-you-go  funding  mechanism  to 
the  $15  billion  U.S.  share  of  the  cost  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm?  So  early  in  this  session 
we  stKMJid  not  initiate  changes  which  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  budget  agreement. 

Almost  hiatf  a  million  military  personnel  were 
transferred  from  ttie  United  States  to  the  Per- 
sian GuH  for  Operation  Desert  Stomn.  We 
should  find  savings  to  pay  for  that  operation 
by  cutting  wtiat  we  spend  in  other  U.S.  bases 
in  foreign  countries  around  ttie  worid. 

Prior  to  the  gulf  buildup,  435,000  U.S. 
troops  were  statkxied  at  395  major  military 
bases  in  35  foreign  countries;  1 68,000  civilian 
Pentagon  employees  accompanied  them.  An- 
ottier  47,000  U.S.  tslavy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  were  stationed  aboard  ships  in  for- 
eign waters.  During  the  course  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
abroad  rose  to  900.000. 

According  to  a  recent  publkation  of  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  every  year 
during  the  1980*3,  the  United  States  spent  ap- 
proximately $160  to  $170  billion  to  defend 
countries  in  Europe,  $30  to  $40  billion  to  de- 


fend countries  in  Asia,  and  S20  to  $40  t>illion 
to  protect  U.S.  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
That's  a  total  of  $210  to  S250  billion. 

Surely  there  are  SI 5  billion  in  savings  that 
can  be  found  within  this  vast  sea  of  expendi- 
tures we  already  spend  on  defending  other 
countries.  We  could  cut  just  6  percent  of  what 
we  currently  spend  in  those  395  bases  in  35 
countries  and  be  able  to  finance  Operation 
Desert  Storm  without  increasing  the  deficit  by 
1  cent. 

We  are  in  a  time  of  great  budgetary  dis- 
tress. We  must  examine  every  detail  of  spend- 
ing increases  that  cost  as  little  as  a  few  million 
dollars  and  search  for  something  in  the  budget 
that  can  be  cut  to  finance  them. 

We  must  do  the  same  thing  for  this  SI 5  bil- 
lion supplemental  appropriation  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  We  must  look  to  the  current  de- 
fense budget  to  find  savings  to  finance  the 
war. 

Last  year  we  talked  frequently  in  this  t)ody 
about  the  feasibility  of  bringing  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Germany,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  select  other  countries  home.  This  move- 
ment gained  strength  at  the  time  because  of 
the  gams  democracy  had  made  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  because  of  public  realization  that 
while  the  United  States  makes  massive  and 
expensive  efforts  to  protect  the  Japanese, 
their  economy  continues  to  gain  in  strength 
while  competing  with  our  economy. 

At  fiat  time  we  wanted  to  see  the  savings 
from  such  force  reductions  incorporated  in  a 
peace  dividend  that  could  be  applied  to 
demestic  social  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, children,  and  elderly.  Many  of  these 
programs  have  seen  their  budgets  cut  dras- 
tically over  the  last  decade  to  benefit  the  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  Reagan  era. 

Now  the  savings  would  be  used,  not  to  fund 
desperate  social  programs,  not  to  provide  a 
peace  dividend,  but  to  fund  another  military 
operation.  This  funding  mechanism  which  I 
propose  is  precisely  of  the  spirit  which  imbued 
the  budget  agreement  reached  last  Octotier. 
From  now  on  we  must  find  savings  in  one 
function  of  the  budget  to  fund  a  new  program 
in  that  same  function.  Let  us  t)egin  this  bril- 
liantly conceived  process  right  now— tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  fair  and  equi- 
table way  to  proceed  with  finding  funds  for 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

In  the  next  few  years  we  will  have  to  find 
cuts  in  education  programs  to  fund  needed  in- 
creases in  other  education  programs. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  cuts  in  nutrition 
programs  to  fund  needed  increases  in  other 
nutrition  programs. 

We  must  find  cuts  in  housing  programs  to 
fund  increases  in  other  housing  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  find  cuts  in  our  de- 
fense budget  to  pay  for  Operatrion  Desert 
Storm.  It  is  only  fair.  It  is  definitely  doable  if 
we  lay  aside  our  business  as  usual  attitude. 
Cut  the  biases  in  Germany  and  Japan  now. 
Save  Si  5  billion  and  transfer  the  funds  to  pay 
for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  this  vio- 
lafion  of  the  tiudget  agreement. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  cmi  this  bill  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1281 

Be  it  enocted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  tlie 
Treasury  not,  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pro- 
vide dire  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TriLt  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIO.NS 
All  funds  provided  under  this  title  are 
hereby  dasignated  to  be  "emergency  require- 
ments" for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  aa  amended. 

POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three 
points  of  order  to  paragraphs  not  pro- 
tected by  the  rule,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  paragraphs  be- 
ginning on  page  24.  line  17,  through 
page  25»  line  10;  page  28,  lines  14 
through  21;  and  page  32,  lines  15 
through  22.  be  considered  at  this  time 
so  I  can  exercise  my  rights  under  the 
rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  Inquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  In- 
tending to  offer  any  objection.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe] 
has  been  kind  enough  to  discuss  this 
with  me.  I  simply  want  to  protect  the 
rights  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  to  know  that 
he  will  be  recognized  in  accordance 
with  our  prior  discussion. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  nequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  order,  the  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  paragraph  against 
which  tHe  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
may  raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ARCHrrECT  of  the  CAprroL 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  and  eubject  to  approval  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  is  authorized  (1)  to  procure, 
through  4  rental,  lease,  or  other  agreement, 
not  more  than  25,000  square  feet  of  tem- 
porary storage  and  warehouse  space  outside 
the  Capital  Grounds  for  use  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  during  fiscal  year  1991,  and  (2)  to 
incur  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  use.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mittee oB  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  amounts  for  the 
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purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  may  be 
transferred  from  the  appropriation  "Library 
of  Congress,  Salaries  and  expenses"  to  the 
appropriation  "Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Li- 
brary buildings  and  grounds.  Structural  and 
mechanical  care".  Amounts  so  transferred 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  uiXDn 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  have  a 
point  of  order  on  this  paragraph? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  provision  in  title  II,  chap- 
ter VI,  entitled  "Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol," beginning  on  page  24,  line  17 
through  page  25,  line  10.  That  provision 
violates  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  because  it 
is  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would  not 
insist  on  his  point  of  order.  This  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  space  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  wants  to  lease  tem- 
porarily—about twice  the  size  of  the 
room  we  are  standing  in. 

And  the  lease  authority  is  for  fiscal 
year  1991  only.  That  will  give  your 
committee  ample  time  to  look  into  the 
authorization  question.  Let  me  ex- 
plain: 

Due  to  an  emergency,  the  bill  con- 
tains language  which  authorizes  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  lease  25,000 
square  feet  of  warehouse  space  needed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  book 
storage  for  fiscal  1991. 

The  Library  has  run  out  of  space  to 
catalog  and  store  their  collections. 
Last  year,  we  found  out  that  40  percent 
of  their  collections  have  not  been  fully 
processed  or  cataloged. 

We  gave  them  funds  to  hire  the  staff 
to  begin  working  down  this  vast  ar- 
rearage. 

Now  they  tell  us  they  need  more 
space  immediately  to  process  the  spe- 
cial collections:  For  example,  the  spe- 
cial collection  of  695,000  pieces  in  the 
NAACP  archives,  the  collections  of  the 
leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Look  Magazine,  the  Urban  League  col- 
lection, and  literally  millions  of  other 
items  in  special  collections. 

The  library  had  estimated  a  cost  of 
about  $13  to  $17  per  square  foot  to  lease 
this  space  through  their  current  GSA 
arrangement. 

That  is  about  three  times  the  current 
local  rate  for  comparable  space.  And 
we  have  heard  of  instances  where  it  has 
taken  GSA  a  year  or  more  to  locate 
and  negotiate  space. 

Since  this  Is  legislative  branch  space, 
and  an  emergency  need  for  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  locate  the  nec- 
essary space,  just  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  Architect  has  been  providing 
space  maintenance  for  the  Library  of 
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Congress  for  years.  This  only  furthers 
that  relationship. 

Both  the  Librarian  and  Architect 
strongly  support  this  authority. 

In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  pro- 
vided permanent  authority  to  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  lease  space  for 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  have  GSA  do  that  for  us.  It  is 
an  anachronism  from  an  earlier  time 
when  the  legislative  branch  did  not 
have  the  necessary  expertise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  25,000 
square  feet.  It  is  for  fiscal  year  1991 
only.  We  are  trying  to  save  the  tax- 
payers some  money  here — maybe 
$200,000.  In  the  meantime,  it  gives  the 
authorizing  committee  sufficient  time 
to  review  the  entire  situation. 

But  we  want  the  Library  to  proceed 
to  clear  up  these  arrearages.  It  will  get 
the  NAACP  archives  on  the  shelf  much 
sooner— and  the  Urban  League  mate- 
rial— and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
material  that  require  space  now  to  be 
processed. 

The  language  merely  authorizes  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  current  appro- 
priations. There  is  no  new  money  here. 

That  is  another  point  I  want  to 
make.  If  this  language  fails  and  you  do 
come  along  later  with  an  authoriza- 
tion, the  funds  will  not  be  there.  This 
same  provision  provides  transfer  au- 
thority from  the  Library  to  the  Archi- 
tect for  the  lease  costs. 

If  the  gentleman  persists  in  his  point 
of  order,  we  would  have  to  concede  this 
is  legislation  and  violates  clause  2  of 
rule  21. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  the  point  of  order.  This  is 
such  a  small  and  urgently  needed  por- 
tion of  warehouse  space.  The  merit  of 
proceeding  seems  overwhelming. 

D  1210 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  strongly 
support  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Roe],  for  his  insistence  on  the 
point  of  order.  Obviously  it  is  author- 
ization on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  we 
should  follow  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
strongly  support  it  for  all  the  good  rea- 
sons previously  stated  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman. 

The  CHMRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further? 

I  almost  feel  like  an  ogre.  There  is 
nobody  I  have  higher  regard  for  in  this 
House  than  the  distingiiished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith],  but 
may  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  got  a  letter 


4  days  ago  finally  asking  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, which  has  total  jurisdiction  in 
this  issue,  for  our  advice  and  review. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  problem 
did  not  happen  overnight,  and  all  these 
good  folks  have  to  do  is  come  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  we  will  process  the  mat- 
ter with  the  greatest  dispatch. 

In  addition,  I  call  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  that  it  is  not  that  simple. 
They  also  want  to  transfer  all  of  the 
authority  from  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Now  that  is  rather  a  large 
order,  and  there  will  be  no  delay,  I  can 
tell  the  Members  of  this  House,  on 
these  issues  whatsoever.  In  fact  It  will 
probably  get  done  quicker,  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  greatest  respect  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith]  I  must  insist  upon  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  ECKART).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Based  on  the  reasons  asserting  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ROE], 
the  point  of  order  is  sustained,  and  the 
paragraph  is  stricken. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  para- 
graph in  dispute.  The  Clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  28,  beginning  on  line  13, 

CHAPTER  X 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  obligate  or  expend  any  funds  for 
the  award  of  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Naval  Systems 
Command  Headquarters  project  without  ad- 
vance approval  In  writing  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  wish  to  be 
heard  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  pro- 
vision of  title  n,  chapter  X,  entitled 
"General  Services  Administration"  be- 
ginning on  page  28,  lines  14  through  21. 
That  provision  violates  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  because  it  again  is  recommending 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  provision 
entitled  "General  Services  Administra- 
tion" be  modified  by  inserting  in  line 
21,  after  the  word  "the,"  the  words, 
"House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the." 

If  I  may  explain,  the  reason  for  this 
is  there  has  been  a  discrepancy  with  re- 
gard to  the  cost  of  this  building.  GSA 
came  in  at  one  figure,  and  then  the 
Senate  came  in  at  another  figure,  and 
in  the  closing  hours  there  was  not  any 
time  to  go  back  and  look  at  It.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  the  GSA  and  asked  them, 
based  on  the  specification  of  the  Navy 
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and  the  GSA,  how  much  would  it  cost 
for  the  building^  to  be  built?  They  are 
now  analyzing  that.  That  report  is  ex- 
pected maybe  as  early  as  tomorrow. 

Second,  because  there  were  conflict- 
ing statements  and  wild  swings  in  fig- 
ures, I  have  asked  GSA  to  again  look 
at  the  figures.  They  have  gone  back 
and  have  contracted  out  with  an  expert 
to  look  at  the  specifications  of  the 
Navy  to  see  what  those  costs  would  be. 

Third,  I  have  asked  the  inspector 
general  of  the  GSA  to  look  at  all  the 
data  and  make  an  analysis. 

Lastly,  I  have  written  today,  or  will 
be  sending  a  letter  out  by  the  end  of 
the  day;  I  am  writing  the  inspector 
general  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
asking  them  to  look  at  this,  whereby 
the  Congress  will  have  the  ability  to 
look  at  GAO's  figures,  GAO's  experts, 
the  IG  from  the  GSA,  GAO's  figures 
and  the  IG  from  Navy,  and  then  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  can 
be  confldent  that  whatever  figure  is  ap- 
propriated is  the  appropriate  figure. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  19.  1990. 
Mr.  Charles  a.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General.   General  Accounting   Of- 
fice. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  you  perform  an  accounting  review 
of  the  request  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  for  appropriated  funds  to 
consolidate  the  Naval  Systems  Commands 
(NSC)  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  serious  concerns  about  the 
discrepancies  between  dollar  figures  for  the 
request,  which  consists  of  the  first  million 
square  feet  of  a  two  million  square  foot 
project.  Since  the  Administration  first 
sought  S821.S48,000  for  a  three  million  square 
foot  NSC  project  in  a  budget  amendment 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  March  29,  1990, 
there  have  been  conflicting  statements  about 
the  actual  dollar  amount  needed  to  complete 
the  project. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  has  expressed  interest  in 
the  project,  and  officials  at  the  GSA  and  the 
Navy  have  offered  cost  estimates  for  the 
project  that  have  varied  by  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  with  swings  In  estimates  of  $60 
million  overnight.  The  conference  commit- 
tee on  H.R.  5241  appropriated  the  amount 
necessary  to  complete  the  first  of  the  two 
million  square  feet,  relying  on  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  career  federal  employ- 
ees—and 1  emphasize  career  federal  employ- 
ees who  are  Immune  from  political  pres- 
sure— that  have  worked  on  the  consolidation 
piroject  over  the  last  several  years.  The  com- 
mittee provided  a  level  of  funding  intended 
to  avoid  future  cost  overruns. 

My  concern  Is  that  the  legitimacy  of  the 
competitive  procurement  process  for  the 
NSC  project  be  preserved,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  federal  funds  are  obligated  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.  I  would  therefore  request 
that  the  audit  focus  on  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  deliver  the  first  of  two  million 
square  feet  under  the  terms  of  the  current 
procorement. 

I  also  flimly  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  should  be  able  to  rely 
on  Uie  appropriateness  and  accuracy  of  the 


dollar  figures  provided  by  executive  agencies 
in  appropriations  requests.  There  were  too 
many  discrepancies  in  the  figures  provided, 
where  good  government  demanded  that  there 
be  clarity  and  fairness. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  requesting  that  he  not  obli- 
gate the  funds  for  the  project  prior  to  your 
investigation  of  this  matter.  I  would  there- 
fore respectfully  request  that  you  inves- 
tigatje  the  matter  and  report  back  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees within  60  days  of  your  receipt  of  this 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

j  Frank  R.  Wolf. 

1  Member  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WOLF]  seeks  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  the  language 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  the  point 
of  order  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  chapter  X.  as  modified,  is 
as  follows: 

CHAPTER  X 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  .^ct  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  obligate  or  expend  any  funds  for 
the  award  of  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Naval  Systems 
Command  Headquarters  project  without  ad- 
vance approval  in  writing  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROE.  No.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  has  a  third 
point  of  order.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  paragraph. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  Section  310(c)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1991.  is  amended  as  follows: 
In  section  310(c)  delete  the  word  "shall" 
after  the  word  "Secretary";  in  section 
310(c)(1).  insert  the  word  "shall"  before  the 
word  "provide":  in  section  310(c)(2),  insert 
the  word  "may"  after  "August  1.  1991":  and 
in  section  310(c)(3),  insert  the  word  "shall" 
before  "not  distribute". 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  section  302  of  the 
bill,  beginning  on  page  32.  line  15 
through  line  22.  That  provision  violates 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI  because  it  is  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

This  is  a  monumental  change.  This  is 
not  a  slight  item  here  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  It  would  absolutely  change 
the  whole  authorization  and  process  in 
the  law  that  we  have  on  the  transpor- 
tation legislation,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  more  than  making  law.  If  my  col- 
leagues like  an  appropriation  bill,  it  is 
literally  taking  away  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  orders 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  support  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roe],  certainly  in  his  request,  and  I 
want  to  notify  the  House  that  I  will  be 
putting  in  a  table,  which  is  an  estimate 
of  how  States  might  be  affected  if  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  support  our 
distinguished  chairman  in  his  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  table  is 
an  estimate  of  how  States  might  be  af- 
fected if  section  302  of  the  dire  emer- 
gency aiupplemental  appropriations,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  were  adopt- 
ed. ThiB  provision  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  hold 
back  a  redistribution  of  obligation  au- 
thority on  August  1,  1991,  to  States 
that  have  highway  projects  that  are 
ready  to  go.  This  redistribution  is  now 
required  by  law.  It  is  estimated  that  51 
billion  Will  be  available  for  redistribu- 
tion thip  August  1. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  how 
much  each  State  would  lose  if  that  $1 
billion  were  withheld,  based  on  the  rel- 
ative portion  of  each  State's  redis- 
tribution in  1989.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  formula  for  redistribu- 
tion changes  each  year  because  prior- 
ity is  given  to  States  having  large  un- 
obligated balances  of  apportioned 
funds,  and  funds  are  only  redistributed 
to  States  that  have  projects  ready  to 
go. 

It  is  also  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  States  from  which  this  au- 
thority is  redistributed  will  not  lose 
anything,  since  this  is  authority  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  use  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

In  thousands 

Alabama  $6,467 

Alaska  13,500 

Arizona 17,339 

Arkansas 13.347 

California 54,864 

Colorado  8,906 

Connecticut  6,453 

Delaware 5,076 

Florida  38,062 

Georgia  19,467 

Idaho 8,037 

Illinois  64,611 

Indiana  27,104 

Iowa  29,453 

Kansas  17.564 

Kentucky  28,634 

Louisiana 66,267 

Maine  6,971 

Maryland  12,798 

Michigan 29,966 

Minnesota  40,086 

Mississippi  12,312 

Missouri  26,303 

Montana  12,785 

Nebraska 8.033 

Nevada  15,606 

New  Hampshire 11,043 

New  Jersey  7,718 

New  Mexico 29,165 

New  York  11,898 

North  Carolina 18,333 
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North  Dakota                                 '" '""^^  ?ress  enacted  represented  a  $2.3  billion  ation   Desert   Storm.   $39,700,000.   of  which 

Ohio                                                        22'toi  iiicrease— almost  20  percent— over  last  JlO.OOO.OOO  shall  be  available  notwithstanding 

Oklahoma  "!"!!!!!!!"!!!!".!!"!!"!!!!!"!          la'esi  year.  The  States  will  receive  increased  section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 

Oregon  io!949  funding  as  a  result  of  our  action.  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 

Pennsylvania  33.624  So,  why  did  we  include  this  provi-  emergencies  dj  the  diplomatic  and 

5^°f«^l*°^ 3^  sion?  The  provision  was  included  as  re-  consular  service 

South  Dakot^*  ^'^  quested  by  the  President  to  permit  the  ^°!"   ^°    additional    amount   for    "Emer- 

TennessL    !^..:::::: Jm  secretary  to  make  the  August  1.  1991,  frn.'.l'iio  r'"''' hT.m'"  'f^  ^""'"^"^  ^^'^**" 

Texas i..:..:::::::::::::;"::::     «:3m  redistribution  based  upon  the  nscai  S^'^ation  °iLLn  SiZ^™^^^^^^ 

^e^L-,V ^'-'^  Z^  P'-^.T^t"'  "'""'T  ^  °'  '^"'  S^-    «.mffto"^ma?n^a™rable^U^ 

vSia     en  c,c  ^^^-   Nobody  knows  in  advance  what  expended,  notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of 

Washington i8'o4l  ^'^^^^  Situation  is  going  to  be.   It  may  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 

West  Virginia  1  turn  out  that  by  reducing  the  program  of  1956.  as  amended. 

Wisconsin !.!.!!.!!!."!!!!!!!!!.!!            8,717  ^  small  amount  this  year,  we  could  in-  RELATED  AGENCY 

Wyoming n'gos  crease  it  by  a  larger  amovmt  next  year.  UNrrEo  States  Information  agency 

Guam  .„. 207  It  may  turn  out  that  the  States  would  salaries  and  expenses 

Northern  Marianas ^"^27  ^®  *^^^  ^°  obligate  the  entire  $14.6  bil-  (including  transfer  of  funds) 

■These  states  did  not 'receive  '..dlstrlbuUon  in  Sit  J1^'''h^^"^^^'°?  ^""^ -^^  running  For   an   additional   amount   for   "Salaries 

1989,  but  would  be  eligible  m  1991  10-percent   below   last  years   rates.   It  and  expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 

Mr   MiwPTA    Mr   (-hoirr^o^    I  ri,.«  »^^^    ^  "^y  ''^^^  °"t  ^^^^  the  cntlre  $14.5  bil-  resulting  from  Operation  Desert  Shleld/Oper- 

fhP  ^nU^rt  Ifm«  n«?,5  rfn          J.^  ^J  "on  can  and  should  be  obligated.  That  "i°°    Desert    Storm,    $6,800,000,    of   wWch 

2fn««^n  frnm  l^^rfl   ^'  '^'^^  ^^  ^^^  i«   *hy  we   required   the   Secretary   to  "•'^•«»  *«  ^  ^  "^^rived  by  transfer  trom 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  consult  with   the   committee   nrior   to  "^obligated   balances   in   "Radio   Construc- 

I  have  grave  concems  with  the  provision  in  ""^^^^  Tny  changes  ^a  result  of  the  "°°"  ^"^^"'^^  ^  ^^^  Department  of  Defense 

H.R.  1281  that  would  make  the  August  redis-  ^n^,"L  "n„?ffii!,  L^ut  k  n  waiving  reimbursement  for  transportation, 

tribution  of  unused  obligational  authority  dis-  '^^^^^^^  containea  in  cne  oiu.  personnel,  and  related  costs  for  establishing 

cretionary  rather  than  mandatory.  D  1220  ?  temporary  medium-wave  broadcast  facility 

Trfn^SJ^n  ^"S^  ^S"  ^^f"^"'^^  °'  ^^  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read.  '°^  ^'^  "^"^  °'  JS^Si^n^'™'"- 

SS  Tutho^'S'  o  [£1S  that"SlS  ^'  ^^^^'  ^^^'  ^  ^°"°"^^  DEPARTMENT    OF  ^eSs^MILTTARY 

^o^SL  ?IiI,Twl^^„  A        -^    ,        I  r    ^  CHAPTER  I  OPERATION    DESERT    SHIELD/DESERT 

projects  ready  to  go  on  August  1  of  each  fisca               „„„ .  „ . ssty-ipm                                         ^•^•i^'. 

year  department  OF  COMMERCE  STORM 

This  is  an  important  provision-one  that  this  international  trade  Administration  ^°°"'°J1?»,IS^pT'''*  ALTHORmr 

Congress  has  consistently  supported— and  on  operations  and  administration  „     ,         (transfer  of  funds) 

which  the  States  have  come  to  rely.  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations  J,°L'^^I^r^l,^''^^^^^T  ^'^^ 

The  August  redistribution  means  that  States  ^"d   administration"    to   provide   for   addi-  prialT^or  tra^f^'  f^'^f^fen^*""^ 

can  con«nue  to  advance  critical  and  high  cost  SiSratL^^'SeTer^S^^r^S  S"^  o^mton^Lrnf  ^  STfolTo^iS'lc^^uS^ 

St^s  to  reduce  h,gh  unobligated  balances  of  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  and  Atmospheric  ^-  WALKER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

Jrf-          ^.       ,.  administration  ^°  strike  the  last  word. 

Changing  this  policy-especially  at  this  June-  operation  research  and  facilities  ^t-    Chairman,    I   do    not   have   an 

ture— IS  a  mistake.  The  Committee  on  Public  ^  operation,  research,  and  facilities  amendment  to  offer  at  this  noint  hut  T 

works  and  Transportation  ^  currently  in  the  J- -  fndStir°to'pro;id?To'r'^ar  'u^t'SeVr'?u't1n\"r°kind"Vf 

^^^^l  S;:^rtS?'"^'°"  '°  '^""^ri  tfo-rcosL  re?uTS  from  framework  what  we  are  doing  here,  be- 

the  surface  transportation  programs  which  will  shieid/Operation  Desert  Storm,  $2,775,000,  to  cause  very  often  when  we  spend  this 

expire  on  September  30  of  this  year.  remain  available  until  expended.  amount  of  money,  it  is  a  little  unclear 

Further    it  would  cause  the  unspent  bal-  national  Institute  of  Standards  and  to  the  American  people  about  how  that 

ances  in  the  highway  tmst  fund  to  rise  signifi-  technology  amount  of  spending  will  affect  them.  I 

cantly  in  1  year.  This  erodes  our  position  for  scientific  and  technical  research  and  think  it  is  fascination  to  take  a  look  at 

expansion  of  the  program  and  our  justification  services  what  each  million  or  billion  in  spend- 

for  higher  spending  levels  if  States  are  not  por  an  additional  amount  for  "Scientific  ing  actually  means  to  the  individual 

aae  to  spend  the  authonty  granted  them  be-  and  technical  research  and  services"  to  pro-  taxpayer  and  maybe  reduce  it  to  the 

cause  of  these  types  of  artifical  budgetary  vide  for  additional  costs  resulting  from  Oper-  bills  we  are  presently  considering, 

constraints.  ation  Desert  Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm.  This    pxarticular   bill    is   $4 1    billion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  concur  with  the  $1,610,000,    to    remain    available    until    ex-  Most  people  in  my  district  have  no  idea 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey's  point  of  order  Pended.  ^^^^  ^  billion  dollars  means.  Most  peo- 

and  I  urge  the  Chair  to  support  it.  department  of  justice  pig  on  this  floor  have  no  idea  what  a 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.   Eckart).   Are  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  billion  dollars  really  means.  We  talk 

there  any  Members  who   wish   to   be  salaries  and  expenses  about  it  a  lot,  but  we  do  not  really 

heard  on  the  point  of  order?  por  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  know.    The    fact    is    that    $4.1    billion 

If  not,  the  point  of  order  is  sustained  and  expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs  means  that  every  taxpayer  is  going  to 

for  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  gen-  resulting    from    Operation    Desert    Shield/  be  charged  something  on  the  order  of 

tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe],  and  Desert  Storm,  $4,633,000.  $45   for   this   particular   bill,   so   that 

that  paragraph  is  stricken.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  every  taxpaying  family  in  the  country 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair-  salaries  and  expenses  is  being  charged  $45  for  what  we  are 

man,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word.  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  doing  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  at  this  and  expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs  I  point  that  out  only  to  assure  that 

time  explain  the  reason  that  I  included  resulting    from    Operation    Desert    Shield;  the  priorities  are  such  that  the  average 

the  provision  that  was  just  deleted  by  Desert  Storm,  $3,103,000.  family  would  think  about  that  $45  in 

a  point  of  order.  department  OF  STATE  the    same    terms    they    think    about 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has  Administration  of  Foreign  affairs  spending  at  the  local  store.  For  most 
been  very  supporting  of  the  highway  salaries  and  expenses  families  in  my  district,  a  $45  expendi- 
program.  In  fact,  the  $14.5  billion  fiscal  por  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  ture  is  not  a  minor  item.  It  is  some- 
year  1991  obligation  level  which  our  and  expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs  thing  that  impacts  heavily  on  their 
committee  recommended  and  the  Con-  resulting  from  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oper-  weekly  budget.  Before  they  go  out  and 
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spend  $45  in  one  expenditure,  they 
probably  think  a  good  deal  about  it. 

They  also  ought  to  be  thinking  about 
the  way  in  which  we  spend  money  here. 
because  today,  as  we  enact  this  bill,  we 
are  spending  $45  of  their  money.  I 
think  that  that  makes  it  far  clearer  to 
the  average  family  about  what  it  is 
that  we  do,  and  I  would  hope  that  most 
Americans  will  take  a  look  at  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  try  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  $45  that  is  being  spent  on 
their  behadf  is  spent  on  high  priorities. 
items  they  would  consider  in  what 
their  budget  should  be.  My  guess  is 
that  they  would  find  a  number  of  items 
down  in  this  bill  that  they  do  not  re- 
gard as  high  priority  items  or  that 
they  do  not  regard  as  being  worth  their 
$45.  In  other  cases  they  would  find 
items  here  that  they  would  find  very. 
very  important  and  would  think  they 
are  worthwhile. 

In  those  terms,  though,  maybe  we 
can  begin  to  decide  whether  or  not  our 
spending  is,  in  fact,  justifiable;  and  I 
simply  point  that  out  because  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  determine 
what  we  do,  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  budgets  we  have  in  the  Congress 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  budgets  of  the 
American  families  that  these  budgets 
impact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PROCtTREMENT 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 
Missn^E  Procurement,  Army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Missile  pro- 
curement. Army",  $269,300,000. 

Procurement  of  AMMUNrnoN.  army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  ammunition.  Army",  $29,600,000. 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment, Marine  Corps",  $34,700,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 
(Including  Transfer  of  Funds  i 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  transfer  authority  pro- 
vided in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  second- 
ary to  the  authority  provided  in  the  "Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1991." 

(b)  The  authority  provided  in  this  Act  to 
transfer  funds  from  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account  in  this  Act  shall  be 
merged  with  and  be  available  for  the  same 
porposea  and  the  same  time  period  as  the  ap- 
propriations to  which  transferred. 

CHAPTER m 

district  of  columbia 
Federal  Payment  to  the  District  of 

COLUMBU 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia"  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  costs  resulting  from  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Operation  Desert  Storm, 
$3,565,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


I  CHAPTER  rv 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Agency  for  Lnternational  De\'Elopment 

operating  expenses  of  the  agency  for 

international  development 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
E;q)enses  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment" to  provide  for  additional  costs 
resulting  from  Operation  Desert  Shield'Oper- 
atton  Desert  Storm  $6,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1991.  which 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  costs  of 
evacuating  United  States  Government  em- 
ployees and  Personal  Services  Contractors. 
their  dependents,  and  for  subsistence  allow- 
ance payments:  Provided.  That  such  funds 
may  be  obligated  and  expended  notwith- 
standing section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672. 
Economic  Support  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund",  $650,000,000.  to  provide 
for  additional  costs  resulting  from  the  con- 
flict in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  Israel:  Provided,  That  such 
sum  shall  be  made  available  on  a  g^rant  basis 
as  B  cash  transfer  and  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1991.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  sum  may  be  used  by 
Israel  for  incremental  costs  associated  with 
the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  notwith- 
standing section  513(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance .^ct  of  1961:  Provided  further.  That  such 
funds  may  be  obligated  and  expended  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672. 
a.mendment  offered  by  MR.  valentine 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Valentine: 
Page  7.  strike  line  9  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  21. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
riae  today  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  a  portion  of  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  that 
would  provide  $650  million  to  the  State 
of  Israel  by  creating  an  economic  sup- 
port fund. 

On  paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment seems  insignificant  in  its  brevity, 
but  its  effect  is  very  significant  to  the 
taxpayers  who  will  be  forced  to  pay  the 
bills  that  we  run  up  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  share  the 
wish  of  this  Congress  to  grant  to  the  Is- 
raeli Government  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  funds  at  a  time  when  we  are 
struggling  under  the  weight  of  a  reces- 
sion and  the  first  estimates  of  the  huge 
cost  of  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Deeert  Storm. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  believe  that  the  Israeli  nation  is 
one  of  our  best  friends  in  the  Middle 
Eaet  and  in  the  world,  and  I  value  this 
important  relationship.  I  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  Israel.  Few  people  have  suf- 
fered as  the  Israelis  have,  and  no  one 
has  achieved  the  success  from  such 
hardscrabble  beginnings  that  they 
have. 

They  have  made  the  desert  bloom, 
and  they  have  created  a  democracy 
unique  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Nation 


of  Israel  is  a  shinning  example  of  the 
power"  of  democracy,  and  it  deserves 
our  continued  support. 

However,  I  cannot  imderstand  how 
this  Nation  can  afford  to  be  so  forth- 
coming with  funds  that  we  do  not  have. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
support  the  economies  of  other  nations 
when  our  own  economy  is  stagnant. 

The  primary  target  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  Israel;  it  is  a  foreign  aid 
policy  that  is  hurting  Americans.  The 
task  of  reducing  and  streamlining  the 
Foreifn  Aid  Program  is  long  overdue. 
This  proposed  aid  to  Israel  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Our  necord  clearly  demonstrates  that 
America  is  a  generous  Nation  and  that 
Americans  recognize  their  responsibil- 
ities to  the  world.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  turn  our  backs  on  those  na- 
tions that  need  help;  I  am  just  suggest- 
ing that  we  inject  some  realism  into 
our  policies. 

As  stewards  of  the  ship  of  state,  we 
owe  it  to  the  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion to  remain  ever  vigilant  with  their 
money.  By  continuing  to  provide  out- 
rageously large  amounts  of  foreign  aid, 
we  sacrifice  our  own  future  economic 
well-being  and  our  ability  to  control 
our  already  enormous  budget  deficit. 
We  must,  Mr.  Chairman,  draw  the  line 
somehow  and  somewhere. 
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The  unspeakable  must  be  spoken.  Mr. 
Chairinan,  this  is  that  time,  this  is 
that  place,  and  this  is  that  opixjr- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  delude  my- 
self. I  do  not  know  how  many  votes  we 
will  get  for  this  proposition.  I  might 
leave  the  floor  myself  on  a  stretcher, 
figuraitively  speaking.  But  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  know  in  their  heart 
that  I  am  right 

I  urge  Members  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port tflie  hard-working,  taxpaying  citi- 
zens who  elected  them,  by  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  foreign  aid  is  com- 
pletely out  of  control,  and  an 
overwelming  majority  of  Americans 
are  disgusted. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons 
that  this  country  feels  so  good  right 
now  about  what  has  happened  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  that  after  the  country 
debated,  and  after  the  Congress  de- 
bated, we  came  together.  We  supported 
the  docision  that  was  made,  and  so  we 
came  out  of  the  war  together,  because 
we  went  into  it  together,  and  we  pros- 
ecuted it  together. 

At  tihe  time  of  the  vote  in  the  House 
I  gave  a  speech,  and  I  said  roughly  the 
following.  I  said,  do  not  vote  to  strike 
up  tho  band  today,  unless  you  are  will- 
ing to  face  the  music  afterwards. 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  part  of 
the  music.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  in- 
curred In  that  war  substantial  finan- 
cial obligations.  We  will  have  an  obli- 
gation to  support  veterans  benefits, 
and  we  will  have  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port war-related  foreign  assistance  re- 
quests that  come  to  us  from  the  admin- 
istration, assuming  we  think  they  are 
rational. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  be  very 
frank  and  very  blunt  about  this  issue 
before  us  today.  After  the  war  was  over 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  town 
about  whether  or  not  there  was  going 
to  be  additional  aid  for  Israel.  The  Is- 
raeli Government  made  an  official  re- 
quest of  the  administration  to  provide 
MIO  million  in  additional  assistance, 
which  represented  Israel's  estimate  of 
costs  that  they  had  incurred  during  the 
war  with  Iraq. 

I  told  the  administration,  I  told  Sec- 
retary Baker,  I  thought  those  numbers 
were  outlandish.  I  told  the  administra- 
tion that  I  thought  they  ought  to  scrub 
those  numbers. 

I  told  the  administration  that  if  the 
administration  concluded  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  reduced  number,  I 
would  support  that  number,  and  if  they 
concluded  that  we  ought  to  provide  no 
additional  funding,  I  would  support 
that  decision  also. 

The  administration  negotiated  with 
Israel  on  what  should  be  provided,  and 
they  concluded  that  because  Israel  had 
undergone  some  39  Scud  attacks  and 
had  incurred  a  signficiant  amount  of 
additional  expenditures,  they  con- 
cluded that  because  Tvu-key,  Egypt, 
and,  yes,  even  Jordan,  had  received 
some  $20  billion  In  outside  help  to  deal 
with  the  costs  of  the  war,  that  Israel 
should  be  compensated  partially  for 
the  costs  that  they  had  incurred. 

So  they  agreed  to  a  package  which 
contained  two  pieces.  The  administra- 
tion agreed  to  a  package  which  would 
provide  $650  million  in  assisUnce  to  Is- 
rael in  this  bill,  and  they  also  signed 
onto  a  package  which  indicated  that 
there  would  be  no  additional  attempts 
by  anyone  to  provide  any  additional 
aid  to  Israel  until  after  Labor  Day. 

Now,  why  is  that  important?  It  is  im- 
portant because  there  is  another  poten- 
tial request  pending  for  aid.  That  re- 
quest is  expected  to  come  from  the  Is- 
raeli Government  to  the  tune  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees  to  support 
costs  of  absorbing  the  exodus  of  Soviet 
Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  That  would  amount  to 
about  $2  billion  a  year  in  loan  guaran- 
tee costs  to  Uncle  Sam,  if  we  were  to 
undertake  that  obligation. 

Now,  in  my  view  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  help  every  Soviet  Jew 
who  wants  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  of  the  past  history  of  that  soci- 
ety. But  I  also  think  that  the  State  of 
Israel  has  an  obligation  to  us.  I  think 
the  entire  Middle  East  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  us. 
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Right  now,  very  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  we  owe  any  party  in  the  Middle 
East  a  dime.  I  think  that  every  coun- 
try in  the  Middle  East  owes  us  one 
whale  of  a  lot.  I  think  from  the  Arab 
world,  we  have  a  right  to  know  that 
the  Arab  world  is  going  to  engage  in 
conduct  which  will  make  tomorrow  dif- 
ferent than  yesterday  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  think  that  means  that  the  Arab 
States  have  an  obligation  to  recognize 
the  necessity  to  deal  directly  with  Is- 
rael on  the  appropriate  issues  at  hand. 

I  think  we  also  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  oil  rich  Arab  States  will  pro- 
vide an  aid  program  in  their  own  re- 
gion for  the  poorest  countries  in  their 
own  region,  to  address  the  difference 
between  the  haves  and  the  have  nots  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  think  that  is 
an  Arab  responsibility,  not  an  Amer- 
ican responsibility. 

I  think  that  Israel  has  an  obligation 
to  the  United  States  to  do  two  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Is- 
rael has  an  obligation,  first  of  all,  to 
make  clear  that  they  are  willing  to 
deal,  and  deal  generously  on  the  issue 
of  the  Palestinians.  Because  in  my 
judgment,  until  that  issue  is  dealt 
with,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  until  that  issue  is  dealt 
with,  we  will  not  have  guaranteed  that 
Americans  will  not  again  have  to  shed 
blood  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  thing  I  think  Israel  has 
an  obligation  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that 
every  Soviet  Jew  that  is  resettled  in  Is- 
rael, is  resettled  in  an  area  which  does 
not  inflame  the  region.  By  that  I  mean 
I.  do  not  believe  those  additional  refu- 
gees ought  to  be  settled  in  what  is  now 
referred  to  as  the  occupied  territories 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that,  because  so 
long  as  they  are  resettled  in  that  area, 
any  Arab  radical  in  the  region  can  use 
that  issue  to  prevent  us  from  finally 
sealing  the  opportunity  that  we  have 
now  to  finally  achieve  some  kind  of 
peaceful  resolution  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
tration request  here  today  ought  to  be 
supported,  because  the  agrreement 
reached  makes  quite  clear  that  there 
will  be  no  additional  requests  that  the 
Congress  will  consider — and  that  the 
administration  will  consider — until  the 
administration  has  had  sufficient  time 
to  put  together  its  own  approach  for 
dealing  with  the  Middle  Eastern  peace 
process  and  to  put  together  its  own  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  Middle  Eastern 
security  arrangements. 

That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  Ev- 
erybody ought  to  stay  off  the  adminis- 
tration's back  while  they  try  to  put  to- 
gether this  package.  That  means  they 
need  to  know  that  there  will  be  no  end 


runs  in  the  Congress  to  try  to  appro- 
priate money  for  any  party  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  until  the  administration  has 
an  opportunity  to  put  together  Its 
peace  package. 

Therefore.  I  think  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  stay  united  this  afternoon  on  this 
issue.  The  administration  has  submit- 
ted a  formal  budget  request,  which  I 
now  have  in  my  hand.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asking  Congress  to  consider  this 
a  dire  emergency  and  to  support  the 
amount  contained  in  the  bill.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  have  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  walking  together 
for  a  long  time  on  the  approach  to  the 
Middle  East  if  we  are  to  achieve  peace 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  that 
Americans  who  died  there  did  not  die 
in  vain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  part  of  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  actions 
that  took  place  over  the  past  month. 
We  need  to  stay  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration. We  also  need  to  see  to  it 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  policy 
of  arms  denial  to  the  entire  region,  so 
that  we  do  not  have  a  situation  like 
this  ever  develop  again. 
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So  I  would  urge  Members  to  support 
this  request  by  the  administration.  It 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  a  biparti- 
san basis. 

If  Members  want  to  argue  about  what 
aid  levels  we  ought  to  have  for  the  Mid- 
dle East,  argue  about  it  when  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  comes  up.  But 
this  request  deserves  our  unanimous 
support,  and  I  urge  Members  to  give  it 
just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kleczka  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Obey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  share 
with  the  House  the  precise  Israeli  costs 
which  we  will  be  reimbursing  with  this 
$650  million? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  do  not  understand  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  We  are  appropriating 
today  $650  million.  What  are  we  reim- 
bursing Israel  for?  Is  this  for  gas 
masks,  for  building  damage?  What  is  it 
to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  not  describe  it  as 
reimbursing  Israel.  What  we  are  doing, 
what  the  administration  Is  doing  Is 
recognizing  that  every  state  In  the  re- 
gion incurred  large  expenses  associated 
with  the  effort  to  contain  and  roll  back 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  that  Israel  felt 
that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  aid 
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from   the   outside   world   of  approxi- 
mately S910  million. 

The  administration  felt  that  a  more 
accurate  assessment  of  their  needs  was 
S650  million. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  If  the  grentleman  will 
jrleld  further,  are  we  buying:  arma- 
ments? Is  this  additional  tanks,  or  Pa- 
triots, or  what? 

Mr.  OBEY.  No,  we  are  not  buying  ad- 
ditional arms.  We  are  simply  helping 
Israel  to  pay  for  the  costs  associated 
with  the  necessity  for  them  to  stand  in 
a  constant  state  of  readiness  for  well 
over  a  month  as  they  were  preparing 
for  and  then  enduring  the  Scud  attacks 
which  came  from  Iraq. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  VALE>PnNE]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to 
look  closely  at  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  As  we  know,  the  bill 
provides  dire  emergency  funds  for 
events  related  to  Desert  Storm,  and 
surely  Israel,  while  not  originally  con- 
sidered a  front  line  state,  became  a 
ftont  line  state.  Israel  suffered  the  dire 
consequences  of  this  war  as  keenly  as 
any  state  in  the  engagement. 

All  of  us  heard  the  wailing  sirens 
over  Israel  as  the  Scud  attacks  oc- 
curred, 30  of  them.  There  were  200  cas- 
ualties in  the  cities  of  Israel,  thou- 
sands of  homes  were  destroyed,  and 
scores  of  people  were  left  homeless. 

The  nation  was  forced  to  engage  in 
an  immediate  civil  defense  activity  to 
try  to  supply  gras  masks  to  each  citi- 
zen, all  of  whom  expected  to  experience 
a  Scud  attack  with  a  chemical  warhead 
attached  in  those  terrorist  attacks 
over  the  nation  of  Israel. 

This  is  a  formal  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  negotiated, 
as  my  fMend  from  Wisconsin  has  said, 
between  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  was  adopted  in  a  bipartisan, 
may  I  say  unanimous,  vote  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  And  it  ought 
to  be  adopted  on  that  basis  alone. 

But  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
entire  purpose  of  Saddam  Hussein's  at- 
tacks on  the  State  of  Israel  was  to  try 
to  draw  Israel  into  a  confrontation.  He 
hoped  this  would  upeet  the  normal  re- 
lationship existing  in  the  area  and 
inure  to  his  benefit  by  breaking  up  the 
coalition  which  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  others  in  the  world 
had  so  carefully  crafted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  this 
is  an  appropriate  amount  that  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted.  I  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  to  strike  these  funds  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  and  support 
what  my  chairman,  Mr.  OBEY,  had  to 
say,  and  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Republican  side,  Mr.  McDade,  who  has 
explained  in  some  detail  what  this  is. 

Ijet  me  also  just  suggest  to  Members 
that  there  has  always  been  a  cost  asso- 
ciated with  our  trying  to  defend  peace 
and  freedom  around  the  world.  That 
has  never  been  free  to  us.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  cost,  a  price  to  pay. 

We  have  a  democracy  in  that  region, 
one  that  has  free  elections,  one  that 
has  representative  government,  one 
that  cooperates  with  us  on  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  issues  of  comjnon  im- 
portance to  the  strategic  interests  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  to  the  so- 
cial and  cultural  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  have  a  shared  back- 
ground, a  shared  religious  belief,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  misunderstand 
why  the  administration  has  requested 
this  money. 

They  believe,  as  many  of  us  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  obviously 
believed,  and  the  President  himself, 
having  sent  that  letter  to  the  Congress 
believes,  that  the  cost  that  Israel  has 
incurred  as  a  result  of  our  Desert 
Storm/Desert  Shield  operation  is  a  cost 
that  would  not  have  been  incurred  oth- 
erwise and,  therefore  should  be  reim- 
bursable. 

If  Members  look  at  some  of  the  other 
front  line  states,  and  one  in  particular, 
Jordan,  which  was  not  only  involved  in 
this  war  but  took  the  side  of  Iraq  and 
Saddam  Hussein,  they  have  been  com- 
pensated. Over  $7  billion  in  cash  has 
been  paid  out  from  a  coordinated  fund 
that  the  United  States  helps  admin- 
istOT-,  funded  by  other  countries,  and 
that  in  fact  has  gone  to  pay  Turkey 
over  $2  billion  and  Jordan  over  S2  bil- 
lion or  close  to  53  billion,  and  to  Syria 
between  $2  billion  and  $3  billion,  Syria, 
a  state  which  just  until  recently  we 
considered  a  haven  for  terrorists, 
which  is  still  on  our  State  Depart- 
ment's list  of  states  that  sponsor  ter- 
rorism, a  country  which  we  still  em- 
bargo arms  to.  And  Jordan,  a  country 
who  has  now  spit  in  our  face  while  ac- 
cepting our  money.  They  have  been  re- 
imbursed, and  now  we  are  here  fighting 
over  the  one  democracy,  the  country 
that  stands  beside  us  consistently, 
votes  with  us  at  the  U.N.  more  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  sup- 
ports our  policies,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
hopes  that  we  really  have  to  bring 
peace  in  this  region.  Now  somebody 
sayg  they  are  not  entitled  to  anything. 

Let  me  tell  Members,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  asked  a  valid  question 
about  what  the  money  is  for,  and  since 
we  started  this  campaign  and  the  war 
began,  that  country  has  had  to  mobi- 
lize their  military.  It  is  only  a  little 
over  4  million  people.  That  means  peo- 
ple in  everyday  walks  of  life,  just  like 
Americans,   have  had   to   go  into  the 


military.  But  when  you  have  250  mil- 
lion people  your  economy  does  not  feel 
it  the  same  way  as  when  you  have  less 
than  4  million.  So  the  military  mobili- 
zation has  cost  them  a  great  deal. 

In  addition,  they  have  had  fljrlng  all 
of  thetr  Air  Force,  24  hours  a  day,  pa- 
trolling all  parts  of  that  country. 

They  have  had  to  distribute  gas 
masks  to  the  total  population. 

All  of  these  are  military  costs  that 
are  associated  with  what  we  were  doing 
in  that  region,  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  should  help  bear  the  cost.  We  are 
not  bearing  the  full  cost.  Israel  submit- 
ted a  request  and  with  documented  evi- 
dence of  over  $1  billion  worth  of  costs, 
and  this  is  not  going  to  compensate 
them  all  the  way.  And  perhaps  we 
should  not.  They  have  an  obligation  for 
their  own  defense,  and  they  have 
picked  up  that  obligation  considerably. 

In  the  matter  of  fairness,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  importance  of  Israel  to  the 
strategic  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  something  that 
we  need  to  do. 

And  remember  something  else.  Our 
Secretary  of  State,  to  his  credit,  for 
the  first  time  is  on  his  way  to  Israel  to 
discuss  with  the  Israelis,  under  a  new 
approach  that  the  State  Department  Is 
taking,  what  they  call  parallelism,  or 
what  we  might  call  a  two-track  ap- 
proach to  discuss  not  only  the  Pal- 
estinian issue,  but  how  they  can  get 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  sit  down 
and  finally  try  to  work  on  some  lasting 
peace  Arrangements. 

Is  there  any  more  logical  time  than 
now  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  undeclare.  to 
revoke  its  declared  war  with  Israel 
that  has  existed  since  1967? 
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Is  there  a  better  time  than  this  to  try 
to  get  Byria,  which  has  been  in  the  coa- 
lition with  us,  to  do  the  same?  I  think 
not. 

All  of  our  actions  now  and  what  we 
are  doing  here  are  calculated  to  try  to 
make  that  work  by  keeping  especially 
Israel  an  ally,  strong  and  capable  mili- 
tarily of  standing  guard  and  holding  to 
its  line. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  any  other  amendment 
that  will  cut  this  money. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  the  Valentine 
amendment,  which  would  strike  from 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  the 
amount  of  $650  million  for  additional 
assistance  for  Israel. 

First,  let  me  say  that  as  a  Christian, 
as  a  Baptist  preacher's  son,  I  was 
brought  up  to  love,  adore,  appreciate, 
and  admire  Israel,  the  Holy  Land.  In 
my  office  in  the  Rayburn  Building, 
some  of  the  favorite  pictures  in  my  of- 
fice ar«  pictures  of  my  father.  Dr.  Car- 
roll Hubbard,  a  Baptist  minister  for  51 
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years,  and  his  preaching  at  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  in  Bethlehem,  in  Jerusalem. 
My  father  visited  Israel  on  Ave  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  his  lifetime. 

We  in  the  United  States  Congress  al- 
ready appropriate  $3  billion  a  year  for 
Israel.  I  repeat,  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  appropriate  $3  billion 
a  year  for  Israel. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  was  talking  about 
why  we  need  to  give  money  to  Israel, 
because  we  give  aid  to  Syria  and  to 
Jordan. 

Well,  the  great  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Kentucky  are  not  for  for- 
eign aid  to  go  to  Syria  and  Jordan,  and 
they  have  asked  me  during  these  17 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress  to  vote 
no  on  money  to  countries  such  as  Syria 
and  Jordan.  There  are  more  "Noes"  on 
the  appropriation  bills  for  foreign  aid 
than  there  would  be,  because  we  in- 
clude countries  like  Ssrrla  and  Jordan. 

I  represent  Fort  Campbell,  KY;  20,500 
soldiers  from  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Campbell  are  over  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  right  now.  Think  of 
the  loss  to  Oak  Grove  and  Hopkins- 
ville,  KY,  the  loss  to  Clarksville.  TN, 
and  the  other  towns  near  Fort  Camp- 
bell during  the  many  months  that 
20,500  soldiers  have  been  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The 
businesses  In  that  area  have  suffered 
substantially  because  of  the  war  and 
the  fact  that  20,500  soldiers  ftom  Fort 
Campbell  are  in  the  Middle  East.  Some 
of  the  area  businesses  have  gone  bank- 
rupt. Many  are  closed  at  this  point. 

We  should  be  considering  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  today  for  the 
businesses  close  to  Fort  Knox,  KY,  or 
Fort  Campbell,  KY,  or  Fort  Stewart, 
GA,  or  the  other  places  where  our  mili- 
tary has  gone  Orom. 

What  we  have  accomplished  for  Israel 
and  the  countries  we  work  with  and 
consider  allies  in  the  Middle  E^ast  is 
that  we  have  knocked  out  Iraq.  We 
have  defeated  Iraq.  We  have  caused 
Iraq  to  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valesttine],  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  said,  he 
probably  Is  In  the  minority  on  this 
Issue,  but  there  should  be  some  who 
say  today  In  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  we  do  not  have  the  money  to 
give  another  country  an  additional  $650 
million. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  all  of  the  successful  oper- 
ations in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  as  we 
have  wiped  out  Iraq  In  a  matter  of 
weeks?  We  are  still  hoping  Japan  and 
Germany  and  other  countries  will  come 
through  with  their  financial  conunit- 
ments,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  each 
of  these  financial  promises  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
going  to  be  paying  for  a  long  time  for 
Operation   Desert    Shield    and    Desert 
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Storm,  and  now  we  are  being  asked  to 
give  a  country  to  which  we  give  S3  bil- 
lion a  year  an  additional  $650  million 
because  of  some  of  the  sufferings  and 
happenings  there. 

Indeed,  our  military,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  has  been  in  Israel  seeing  to  it  that 
we  lessened  the  damage  to  that  won- 
derful country.  There  is  no  way  to 
guess  how  much  damage  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  Israel  by  the  mad- 
man dictator  Saddam  Hussein  if  it  had 
not  been  for  American  soldiers  and 
American  weaponry,  equipment,  and 
Patriot  missiles. 

How  can  the  Members  of  Congress  go 
home  this  weekend  and  tell  their  may- 
ors and  county  judges  of  their  cities, 
towns,  and  counties  that  we  do  not 
have  money  for  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing for  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
we  do  have  an  additional  $650  million 
for  a  country  to  which  we  are  now 
sending  $3  billion  a  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  HUB- 
BARD] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  before  they 
vote  yes  or  no  on  the  Valentine  amend- 
ment, to  remember  how  much  our  na- 
tional debt  is,  how  much  our  continued 
Federal  spending  is,  how  much  we  are 
out  of  balance  budgetwlse. 

Someone  will  ask:  "Where  is  the 
money  coming  from  for  this  extra  $650 
million?"  The  answer:  "Oh.  just  the 
same  limitless,  endless  well  from  which 
we  spend  everything  else  as  our  Nation 
goes  deeper,  deeper  in  debt." 

I  close  by  saying  that  my  constitu- 
ents appreciate  Israel.  Most  of  my  con- 
stituents consider  it  the  Holy  Land, 
but  we  also  love  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  we  know  we  are  in  deep 
financial  trouble.  As  much  as  we  have 
done  for  Israel  and  the  Middle  Bast  by 
being  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  my  constituents  would 
say  to  the  Members,  "We  think  $3  bil- 
lion in  annual  aid  to  Israel  from  the 
United  States  Is  enough." 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  times  like  this 
when  It  Is  Important  to  remember  who 
your  friends  are. 

The  war  in  the  gulf  has  shown  us  that 
nations  that  were  purporting  to  be  our 
friends  turned  out  to  be  sympathetic  to 
our  adversaries.  Nations  that  were  our 
adversaries  temporarily  and  for  their 
own  reasons  became  our  fHends,  and 
our  allies  who  kept  us  at  arm's  length 
and  would  not  allow  our  troops  within 
their  borders  allowed  us  to  station  our 
troops  there  when  their  very  existence 
was  at  stake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  only  one  na- 
tion before,  during,  and  after  this  crisis 


in  the  Middle  East  that  was  a  staunch 
ally  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
the  State  of  Israel.  That  is  the  reason 
that  we  should  be  supporting  this  ap- 
propriation. 

The  gentleman  fi-om  Kentucky  indi- 
cates that  the  motivation  for  this  ap- 
propriation is  a  sense  of  altruism  or  a 
nostalgic  appreciation  of  Israel  as  the 
Holy  Land.  That  is  not  it  at  all. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  na- 
tional self-interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  State  of  Israel  to  refrain  firom 
striking  back  at  Iraq  when  Iraq  rained 
it  with  Scuds.  It  was  in  the  interests  of 
Israel  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a 
fierce  defender  of  its  sovereignty,  to 
exercise  the  right,  which  every  sov- 
ereign nation  has  the  right,  of  self-de- 
fense. 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  Israel  to  re- 
tain its  credibility  as  a  strong  country 
that  would  defend  itself  with  its  own 
arms. 

It  was  in  our  interests,  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  for  Israel  to  re- 
frain from  striking  back,  and  it  was 
our  interests  that  were  served  while 
they  stood  by  and  accepted  the  punish- 
ment that  rained  down  on  them  from 
the  State  of  Iraq. 

I  do  believe  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
preserve  and  to  sustain  this  country 
which  is  our  only  reliable  ally  in  the 
region.  As  we  have  said  many  times,  if 
we  are  fighting  for  Oi-eedom  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  if  that  is  what  our  troops 
went  there  for,  we  should  recall  that  it 
is  Israel  which  is  the  only  country 
which  exercises  political  ft>eedom  in 
the  sense  that  we  understand  It.  It  Is 
the  only  nation  in  that  region  which  is 
a  model  of  democracy  and  civil  lib- 
erties which  this  country  stands  for. 
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It  is  not  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  another  nation  for  altruistic  rea- 
sons, but  rather  It  Is  out  of  our  own 
self-interest  that  this  apinx)priatIon 
should  be  supported  and  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment  and  to  all  other  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  contemplate 
cutting  aid  to  our  closest  Middle  East 
ally.  Israel. 

Israel,  remember,  was  a  f^ntUne 
state  during  the  gulf  war.  She  suffered 
39  devastating  attacks  by  Iraqi-Scad 
missiles.  These  attacks  resulted  In 
more  than  200  casualties.  Including  sev- 
eral deaths.  They  also  resulted  In  the 
destruction  of  over  8,000  homes,  leaving 
nearly  1,700  families  homeless.  During 
the  war  Israeli  forces  were  forced  to  re- 
main on  the  highest  state  of  alert,  re- 
sulting in  huge  costs  to  the  Israeli  de- 
fense forces. 

My  colleague  asked  before,  where  is 
this  money  going  to  go.  It  Is  going  to 
go   to  ground  force,  air  force,  spare 
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parts,  stockpiling  of  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, civil  defense  measures.  There 
were  enormous  costs  associated  with 
civil  defense  preparedness,  including 
the  distribution  of  4  million  gas  masks 
to  citizens  of  Israel.  Further,  the  Is- 
raeli economy  suffered  substantial 
losses  at  a  time  when  the  burden  of 
coping  with  huge  numbers  of  Soviet 
refugees  is  already  causing  severe  prob- 
lems. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  defense 
budget  of  our  closest  ally  has  been 
stretched  to  the  limit  in  seeking  to 
cope  with  the  costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war,  and  to  defend  against  the  ongoing 
threat  from  Arab  States,  which  con- 
tinue to  reject  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Other  frontline  nations,  including 
Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  even  Jordan, 
have  received  foreign  assistance 
amounting  to  more  than  $20  b'illicn  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand. 
Israel  must  look  primarily  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  much  needed  assistance 
and  aid. 

Today,  we  are  debating  providing  Is- 
rael with  $650  million  in  emergency  as- 
sistance, less  than  4  percent  of  tht 
total  pledges  made  by  coalition  mem- 
bers for  postwar  rebuilding.  More  than 
that,  we  are  debating  the  importanfe 
of  standing  by  one  of  our  closest  aiKes. 
the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  E.ist. 
in  her  time  of  urgent  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  not  now.  when?  I; 
nou  the  United  States,  who?  A  strong 
and  secure  Israel  is  in  our  Nations  best 
interests.  We  must  defeat  this  and 
other  amendments  to  threaten  Israel's 
security. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  have  to  say  very  siaiply  what  I 
watched  when  the  Scuds  started  hit- 
ting Israel,  and  I  saw  some  of  the  dam- 
age and  the  effects  on  the  populdi,ion  in 
Israel,  and  I  was  amazed  over  the  nexc 
few  weeks,  and  I  guess  months  in  this 
case,  to  see  the  amazing  amount  of  i'e- 
straint  that  the  Israelis  and  the  Israeli 
Government  exercised  in  not  imme- 
diately attacking,  and  in  cooperr-tin» 
with  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  public  outpour 
ing  on  the  part  of  Americans  because  of 
what  they  saw  with  the  Scud  attacks. 
and  because  of  the  restraint  that  the 
Israeli  Government  exercised. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  additional  $660  million  is  needed. 
V/e  know  what  the  costs  have  beei?  to 
Israel.  It  is  estimated  that  in  terms  of 
their  military  operations  since  the  war 
began,  that  they  have  probably  spent 
close  to  $1  billion.  They  cannot  afford 
It.  I  was  in  Israel  about  18  months  ago, 
and  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  the 
amount  of  money,  the  amount  of  pre- 
paredness they  spend  for  their  delenses. 
Their  economy  is  in  particularly  tough 
shape  right  now  because  of  increased 
Iminigrration  and  the  housing  and  the 


other  benefits  that  they  have  to  pro- 
vide to  the  new  arrivals. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  minimum 
that  we  can  do  to  one  of  our  greatest 
friends,  to  one  of  the  few  democracies 
in  the  Middle  East  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  a  country  that  has  con- 
sistently sided  with  the  United  States. 
I  think  this  amendment  is  wrongly 
placed  today.  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  it.  and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  also  agree  that 
we  should  support  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  8 
weeks  the  world  has  witnessed  the  kind 
of  terror  that  Israelis  live  with  each 
and  every  day.  During  the  past  8  weeks 
we  in  this  body  have  watched  from  the 
safety  and  security  of  half  a  world 
away  as  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  have 
raii-.ed  down  on  innocent  civilians  in  Is- 
rael. 

Today  still,  half  a  world  away,  we  are 
defeating  the  price  tag  on  our  friend- 
ship vvith  our  only  ally,  our  only  true 
allj,  in  that  turbulent  region,  a  friend- 
ship that  has  withstood  the  test  oi" 
time. 

Iprael  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
unique  coalition  against  Sadaam.  She 
showed  patient  restraint.  Her  steely  re- 
solve spoiled  Saddam's  plans  to  tear 
tn#  coalition  apart.  The  world  doubted 
neit'ae»-  the  right  nor  the  ability  of  Ig- 
la^I  to  defend  her'^elf  against  Sa.ddam's 
attocks.  yet  Israel  responded  -vith 
grfj3t  courage  and  valor  and  foresight. 

However,  the  costs  of  her  restraint 
we|-e  high.  Saddam  laurched  3S  Scuds 
toward  Israel,  causing  over  200  casual- 
tief..  Traijically.  14  deaths.  Over  8.000 
hot'.es  and  apartrrents  were  destroyed. 
leaf>ing  1.700  Israeli  families  hom.eless. 
Mco'eover,  Israeli  defense  forces  have 
be^n  on  ■,^4-hour  alert  since  Iraq  first 
iniifaded  Kuwait  last  August.  Not  only 
wa.t  the  military  mobilized,  but  Israel's 
civil  defenses  were  activated  as  well. 
and  4  million  gas  masks  were  distrib- 
uted. 

Meanwhile.  Jordan  ha.';  received  over 
S500  million  in  assistance  from  Japan 
and  Europe;  Syria  over  3200  million 
from  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  States; 
and  Egypt  has  received  $19  billion,  in- 
cl-jding  $7  billion  in  debt  forgiveness 
from  the  United  States.  Israel  undoubt- 
edly deserves  these  funas  we  propose 
today,  as  other  nations  on  the  front 
line  have  received  funding.  However, 
some  in  this  body  have  already  forgot- 
ten our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  brave 
people  of  Israel. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  let  Members  not 
forget  so  quickly,  the  other  heroes  of 
the  war  in  tne  Persian  Gulf.  Let  Mem- 
bers not  forget  Israel. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Many  of  the  points  have  already  been 
made  and  been  made  very  well.  Let 
Members  remember  that  today's  New 
York  Times  documented  this,  that  dur- 
ing the  war  Israel  was  very  eager  to  re- 
spond on  her  own  and  eliminate  the 
threats  of  Scuds.  As  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles revealed  today,  she  had  a  plan. 
The  plan  was  to  bring  in  helicopters 
and  commandos,  and  with  soldiers  on 
the  ground,  chase  down  these  Scud 
launchers  and  destroy  them.  No  doubt, 
they  would  be  destroyed  had  Israel 
done  that.  No  doubt  Israel  would  have 
suffered  casualties,  and  that  always  is 
what  Israel  has  been  willing  to  do. 

Tne  Israelis  do  not  wanu  America  to 
fight  for  them.  The  Israelis  simply 
want  the  wherewithal  to  defend  them- 
selves, as  the  rest  of  the  world  turns 
against  them,  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  sell  whatever  it  takes  to  Iraq  and 
to  Syria  and  to  so  inany  other  coun- 
tries. However,  this  time  was  indeed 
different  "oecause  the  United  States, 
our  country,  asked  Israe.  not  to  re- 
spond, not  to  respond  so  that  the  coali- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Arab  nations  including  Syria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  tne  Gulf  States,  all  of  those 
states  in  a  war  with  Israel,  they  are, 
right  now,  in  a  permanent  state  of  war 
with  Israel.  Also,  they  might  not  leave 
the  coalition.  Israel  would  nave  pre- 
ferred to  go  in  on  her  own,  unlike  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky said.  Israel  did  not  want  the 
United  States  to  make  this  fight.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  asked  to. 

What  an  irony  it  would  be,  ladies  and 
gentlamen,  if  Israel's  forebearance,  her 
forebearance  for  ner  ally  and  friend, 
the  United  States  of  America,  kept  the 
coalition  together  that  then  proceeded 
to  ti-y  and  dismamber  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. That,  in  my  opinion,  ladies  and 
gentleonen,  was  the  fallacy  of  the 
President's  remarks  last  night.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  move  to  a  quick 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East  until  one 
thing  is  done:  until  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  and  all  the  Syrias  and  all  the 
Arab  States,  once  and  fcr  alK  end  their 
state  of  war  with  Israel,  and  recognize 
her  rijht  to  exist.  Administration  after 
administration  has  tried  to  get  them  to 
do  that,  but  Our  Px-esident  and  our 
country  have  untold  leverage  to  do  it 
now. 
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That  ought  to  be  the  first  step  to 
peace,  but  until  that  happens,  then  we 
must,  it  is  in  ou^  own  interests  as  well 
as  what  is  right  and  what  is  moral  and 
what  is  humanitarian,  to  give  Israel 
the  aid  she  needs. 

Syria,  Israel's  mortal  enemy,  has 
gotten  $2  billion  in  aid  for  being  an 
ally.  Syria  did  not  suffer  the  damages 
Israel  did.  Syria  did  not  play  much  of  a 
role  in  the  fighting,  and  yet  she  has 
gotten  $2  billion. 
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Jordan,   the   state   of  Jordan,   King    bring  this  appropriation  as  emergency    earmarked  for  Israel,  and  in  opDositlon 
n«»«HT,    «,v,.    »a=    GoHHo^    Ti„.o.,„.„     spending,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  emer-     to   the   Traficant  amendment  cuttinR 

gency  spending  ....-- 


Hussein  who  was  Saddam  Hussein's  spending,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  emer 
ally,  also  on  Israel's  border  in  a  state 
of  war  with  Israel,  has  gotten  $500  mil- 
lion in  aid  from  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean community,  and  Israel  who  has 
suffered  damage,  the  destruction  in  Tel 
Aviv  would  be  proportionate  to  losing  a 
city  in  America  the  size  of  Cleveland, 
has  not  gotten  any  help.  Her  economy 
was  shut  down  by  the  war.  Citrus  could 
not  be  picked.  Tourism  was  gone.  Peo- 
ple had  to  stay  in  their  houses,  all  be- 
cause our  country  asked  Israel  not  to 
respond,  to  keep  the  alliance  together. 

It  is  only  fair,  it  is  only  right,  it  is 
only  in  America's  interest  to  repay 
that  debt  of  gratitude  and  do  what  is 
right  and  what  is  in  our  own  interest, 
and  that  is  to  support  the  $650  million 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
a  bipartisan  way  has  wisely  added  to 
this  emergency  appropriation  and  to 
defeat  both  the  Valentine  and  the  sub- 
sequent Traficant  amendments. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  entire  committee.  I  agree 
with  Chairman  Obey.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SCHU- 
MER],  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  LowEY],  and  I  agree  with  every- 
body who  has  risen  today  and  said  that 
Israel  has  a  legitimate  claim.  They  cer- 
tainly do,  and  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Iraq  Is  going  to 
make  reparations  to  Kuwait.  Iraq 
should  be  held  to  make  reparations  to 
Israel. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  be  questioned 
here  today  about  micromanagement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  find  in  my 
opinion  mismanagement,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  have  some  micromanage- 
ment. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  business.  I  say 
that  today  Israel  is  in  a  lot  better 
shape  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Their 
major  threat  in  the  region,  Saddam 
Hussein,  has  been  destroyed.  He  has 
been  dismantled.  In  fact,  if  America 
has  a  great  concern,  there  will  be  a 
power  vacuum  filled  by  some  fun- 
damentalists from  Iran  that  may  be 
more  troublesome  for  us  than  for  any- 
body else. 

While  you  evaluate  this,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Congress  there  was  $400  mil- 
lion in  housing  guarantees  for  Israel.  It 
was  widely  reported  that  Israel  wanted 
$1  billion  for  damages  due  to  the  at- 
tacks from  Scud  missiles. 

It  was  also  widely  reported  that  the 
administration  was  trying  to  settle  on 
a  figure  of  $400  million,  but  they  were 
concerned  that  if  they  did  not  come  to 
an  agreement  of  $650  million,  that  fig- 
ure could  even  be  higher. 

So  as  a  result  now  we  have  an  appro- 
priation that  was  not  budgeted  for  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  even  though  we  al- 
most shut  this  Government  down.  We 


What  are  we  going  to  do  next,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  accomplish  goals?  Will 
we  take  the  deficit  and  the  debt  off 
budget? 

Now,  $3.1  billion  on  a  regular  basis, 
$400  million  in  housing  guarantees  last 
year,  the  President,  a  conservative  Re- 
publican, asked  this  Congress  in  a  dire 
supplemental  to  give  him  about  $600,000 
for  housing  and  programs  for  housing 
and  for  poor  people,  people  who  never 
owned  a  home.  Now,  we  may  not  to- 
tally agree  with  all  the  elements  of 
that  policy,  but  I  give  the  President  a 
lot  of  credit.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
who  will  say  it,  but  will  somebody, 
some  day,  say  that  maybe  Congress 
found  the  money  and  the  time  to  con- 
sider supplemental  aid  for  Israel,  but 
did  not  take  the  time  nor  find  the 
money  to  provide  any  supplemental  aid 
for  the  homeless,  for  the  poor  in  our 
own  country. 

Now,  let  us  tell  it  like  it  is.  It  has 
gotten  to  the  point  when  it  comes 
down  to  a  vote  on  Isreal,  everybody 
gets  concerned.  The  dear  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr  Valentine] 
said  that  he  does  not  know  if  he  is 
going  to  be  carried  out  on  a  stretcher, 
but  he  is  going  to  ask  for  a  vote.  Now. 
why  would  he  be  concerned  about  being 
carried  out  on  a  stretcher?  When  you 
talk  about  votes  for  Israel,  there  are 
those  reporters  who  say  that  there  ex- 
ists in  this  Congress  an  Amen  Corner.  I 
say  here  today  to  the  Congress,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  Amen  Corner, 
then  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  say 
Amen. 

Now,  I  am  not  an  enemy  or  opponent 
of  Israel,  but  $3.5  billion  last  year, 
while  we  were  raising  premiums  on 
Medicare  for  mom  and  dad.  raising 
taxes,  makes  no  sound  management  to 
me  at  all. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  I  would  hope 
before  it  is  over  that  we  would  at  least 
consider  finding  some  money  within 
this  pool  that  maybe  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  MORAN] 
might  be  able  to  have  some  little  funds 
to  have  their  measure  appropriated  for 
some  money  for  housing  in  our  coun- 
try. 

We  responded  with  a  coalition.  That 
coalition  is  well  now  after  it  is  over 
and  faces  a  financial  responsibility.  Ev- 
erybody should  be  coming  up  with  a 
piece  of  that  money.  I  do  not  deny  Isra- 
el's claims.  Let  them  send  them  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Valentine 
amendment  striking  the  $650  million 
supplemental  appropiration  to  AID'S 
economic  support  fund  that  has  been 


$250  million  from  the  fund. 

The  entire  world,  and  most  of  all  our 
allies  in  the  coalition,  all  lauded  Isra- 
el's restraint  when  as  a  noncombatant 
nation  it  was  ruthlessly  attacked  by 
Iraqi  missiles,  inflicting  severe  casual- 
ties and  wreaking  havoc  on  Israel's  res- 
idential area.  This  AID  funding  is  only 
a  token  payment,  a  token  payment  try 
to  help  the  State  of  Israel  reconstruct 
its  damaged  cities  and  to  assist  the  Is- 
raeli economy  in  recovering  from  its 
significant  losses  that  resulted  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  funding  and  to  defeat 
both  the  Valentine  and  the  Traficant 
amendments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stood  on  this 
floor  and  argued  vigorously  for  reduc- 
tions in  foreign  aid  in  the  past.  I  have 
worked  to  cut  aid  to  specific  countries 
and  to  reduce  foreign  aid  dollars  in 
general,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  that 
when  that  aid  does  not  further  our  own 
national  interests. 

There  are  ambassadors  from  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  and  more  than 
a  few  people  in  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment who  will  tell  you  that  Mickey 
Edwards  is  not  a  great  friend  of  for- 
eign aid,  but  this  amendment,  this  at- 
tempt to  bash  foreign  aid  when  it  is 
being  offered  to  help  ensure  our  own  se- 
curity is  really  a  very,  very  serious 
mistake. 

We  are  all  delighted  by  our  success  in 
putting  together  a  coalition  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  Arab  States.  It  was 
a  great  step  forward,  both  in  enhancing 
American  influence  and  in  moving  to- 
ward the  basis  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
Elast,  but  the  world  has  not  yet 
changed.  Israel  remains  our  constant 
ally  in  a  part  of  the  world  which  is 
bristling  with  weapons  and  still  unfor- 
tunately harbors  great  hostilities. 
Some  countries  in  that  region  continue 
to  be  armed  by  the  Soviets.  Moat  coun- 
tries in  that  region  remain  in  a  state  of 
war  with  Israel.  Israel's  security,  Isra- 
el's strength,  are  essential  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 
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This  attempt  to  cut  foreign  aid  may 
look  good  at  home,  but  we  are  elected 
to  protect  the  interests  and  security  of 
America  and  its  essential  allies.  Both 
this  amendment  and  the  one  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  are 
serious,  serious  mistakes,  and  a  Con- 
gress which  is  dedicated  to  insuring 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  should  reject 
these  amendments  and  reject  them 
very  soundly. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


H/T^—^i,  t    mm 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  erentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  think  he 
has  made  a  very  eloquent  persuasive 
speech. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
supports  this  appropriation.  The  ad- 
ministration is  very  much  aware  of  the 
contribution  that  Israel  made  in  help- 
ing keep  the  coalition  intact  during 
the  hectic  and  bloody  days  of  the  war. 
I  think  the  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  provided  the 
funds  to  Israel  to  compensate  in  meas- 
ure for  the  great  damage  that  was  done 
to  Israel  in  restraining  itself  from  hav- 
ing participated  in  the  war. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  his  statement 
and  I  urge  that  the  following  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  say  not  only  does  the  President  re- 
alize the  contribution  that  Israel  made 
but,  I  think,  all  the  Americans  who 
were  glued  to  their  television  sets 
watching  Scud  missiles  tear  up  housing 
developments  in  Tel  Aviv  realized  what 
a  sacrifice  the  Israelis  made  by  not  re- 
sponding to  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  no  one  who 
takes  this  well — I  am  sure  no  one  who 
take  this  well— today  in  the  debate  has 
anything  but  the  utmost  respect  for  Is- 
rael as  a  nation  and  for  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple as  a  people.  They  have  shown,  as 
has  been  said  often,  admirable  and 
quite  remarkable  restraint  in  the  face 
of  the  attacks  by  Scud  missiles  against 
them  in  this  recent  war.  The  people 
have  shown  courage  and  resourceful- 
ness that  are  really  examples  for  all 
the  world. 

So  any  discussion  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  other  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
not  meant  in  any  way  to  be  disrespect- 
ful to  the  people  of  that  land. 

But  while  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine],  I  think  he  is 
to  be  conrunended,  as  is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  in  bringing  up  the  subject. 
the  subject  of  foreign  aid  which  could 
be  another  round  of  rearmament  in  an 
area  of  the  world  which  has  already 
suffered  for  so  many  years  because  of 
the  ratcheting-up  of  the  arms  race. 

Also,  I  commend  my  friend  for  bring- 
ing up  this  issue  because  it  does  deal 
with  the  question  of  how  much  money 
should  go  into  foreign  aid,  however  ai>- 
parently  needful,  when  we  have  so 
many  domestic  problems,  housing 
problems,  homelessness  problems,  food 
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service  problems,  health  care  problems, 
that  we  are  not  nearly  meeting. 

1  think,  in  bringing  up  this  issue  and 
in  our  talking  about  it  today,  we  are 
opening  up  a  new  era  of  debate  on  these 
questions.  The  debate,  again,  is  on  the 
extent  of  foreign  aid  and  the  nature  of 
it. 

I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  Obey  spoke,  but  1  am  told  he  made 
a  very  eloquent  statement  on  what  he 
sees  to  be  the  future  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Assistance,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  have  an  influence  on 
that. 

I  believe  that  my  friend  in  his  re- 
marks said,  to  the  general  effect,  that 
this  $650  million  allocation  for  Israel, 
since  requested  by  the  administration 
and  spoken  to  just  last  night  by  the 
President  in  a  spot  just  behind  me,  is 
going  to  be  supported  by  him.  but  it 
may  well  be  the  last  support  such  aid 
receives  until  there  is  some  evidence 
that  there  is  a  peace,  or  some  move- 
ment toward  peace,  in  that  area. 

Secretary  Baker  is  soon,  perhaps 
today,  to  be  leaving  on  that  mission  to 
seek  a  lasting  peace.  It  would  be  awk- 
ward, at  best,  were  he  to  go  into  the 
area  to  try  to  pursue  a  peace  and  sue 
for  a  peace  and  find  that  somehow  he 
does  not  have  the  tools  at  his  disposal 
to  accomplish  the  mission. 

So  I  do  intend  to  support  the  $650 
million  allocation  which  is  in  the  bill 
befoK-e  us,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Mississippi.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
carefully  what  this  really  means.  If  I 
imderstand  from  talking  with  staff, 
this  money,  the  $650  million,  could 
very  well  be  used  by  Israel  to  purchase 
weapons.  It  may  not  be,  it  probably 
won't  be,  but  it  could  be. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  these  moneys,  which 
brings  me  to  something  that  I  said  in 
this  House  earlier  this  week  referenc- 
ing an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal about  the  U.S.  arms  manufacturers 
which  already  are  salivating  over  the 
prospect  of  selling  the  very  newest 
weapons  technology  to  nations  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  very  technology  that 
allowed  us  to  win  this  war  so  readily 
and  with  so  few  casualties  on  our  side. 
So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  to  give  very 
caraful  consideration  to  moving  away 
from  rearmament  of  that  area.  I,  there- 
fore, will  support  the  current  alloca- 
ticn,  the  current  request  before  us,  but 
I  am  happy  that  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey],  is  going  to  move  this  House 
into  debate  and  discussion  of  issues  af- 
fecting the  Middle  East;  where  we  go. 
how  we  get  there,  what  opportunities 
we  have  of  securing  a  lasting  peace.  We 
do  need  to  move  back  from  this  arms 
race  which  has  led  us  to  nothing  but 
turmoil  in  the  area. 


I  wottld  say  one  last  thing:  Last  night 
the  President  showed,  I  think,  rare 
courage  in  discussing  what  he  called 
"territory  for  peace."  I  am  not  sure 
any  Ainerican  President  has  ever  ut- 
tered this  phrase  in  such  a  public  set- 
ting. But  I  believe  that  is  the  key  ele- 
ment of  finding  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President 
can  pursue  peace  and  does  see  that  to  a 
conclu$lon. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  that  would 
strike  $650  million  In  aid  to  Israel  to 
help  cover  Its  costs  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Israel  was  indeed  a  front  line  state  in 
the  war.  In  spite  of  its  willingness  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
main directly  out  of  the  crisis,  it  was 
drawn  Into  the  conflict  through  dozens 
of  Scud  missile  attacks.  The  Israeli 
Government  should  be  praised  for  the 
restraint  It  showed  in  the  face  of  these 
vicious  attacks  on  their  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

The  economy  of  Israel  has  been  bur- 
dened severely  by  the  war.  The  already 
strained  housing  supply  in  Israel  has 
been  further  reduced.  Gas  masks  had  to 
be  issued  to  every  person  in  Israel.  For- 
tunately, the  effectiveness  of  these 
masks  were  never  tested  by  a  chemical 
or  biological  attack  by  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment. The  Israeli  army  was  forced 
to  remain  at  a  high  state  of  readiness 
throughout  the  course  of  both  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  These  are 
tremendous  costs  for  the  economy  of  a 
small  nation  such  as  Israel  to  bear. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Israel  is  our 
strong^t  democratic  ally  in  the  re- 
gion. They  have  a  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment. They  support  our  policies  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  have  stood 
strong  with  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  our  allies  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
feated threat  from  Saddam  Hussein. 

Again,  I  commend  this  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $650  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  to  pay  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  costs  they  bore  during 
the  war.  This  aid  Is  desperately  needed 
by  Israel  to  maintain  its  economic  and 
military  strength.  The  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $650  million  is  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

D  1330 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Ivlr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  have  studied  various  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  Middle  East  region  since 
August,  mostly  because  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  history  and  wanted 
to  better  understand  the  area.  I  feared 
from  the  start  that  this  war  might  be- 
come a  religious  war  and  a  very  long- 
term  war  like  the  one  between  the 
folks  In  Ireland  and  England.  This  did 
not  occur. 
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The  President  made  a  wonderful  pres- 
entation last  night,  and  I  was  glad  ev- 
erybody appreciated  it.  He  deserves  a 
world  of  credit,  but  we  should  not  for- 
get that  this  war  will  cost  40  or  50  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

After  the  war  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  Israel.  This  is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Government  and  Israel.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  situation  could  still 
spread  to  more  issues  and  countries.  It 
has  not.  We  better  be  wary  of  that  for 
the  next  month  or  two,  if  not  for  the 
next  year  or  two. 

So  this  is  not  foreign  aid  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  special  agree- 
ment. Like  my  colleagues.  I  have 
thought  for  so  many  years  now.  that  if 
we  quit  paying  premiums  to  somebody 
for  exporting  things  and  premiums  to 
those  who  receive  it.  we  might  hold  our 
trade  problems  in  line.  But  this  agree- 
ment is  far  more  than  that.  This  is  a 
commitment  that  has  been  made  by 
our  Government  with  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment at  a  time  when  the  whole  Mid- 
dle East  region  is  in  turmoil. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say.  "Ifs  highly 
risky  to  take  any  action  at  this  time 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  executive 
branch  agreement." 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  reflects 
the  results  of  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  have  promised  and  agreed 
to.  We  don't  know  the  details  that  Mr. 
Baker  may  have  said  to  these  groups 
that  have  had  big  differences  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  He  brought  them  to- 
gether. Until  I  know  what  those  details 
are,  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  step  that 
might  stir  up  this  whole  situation 
again. 

They  say  history  repeats  itself,  and  I 
think  that  the  complete  history  of  this 
conflict  has  not  been  written  as  of  now. 
The  fighting  is  over  for  the  moment. 
Let  us  not  do  anything  now  that  upsets 
the  agreement  that  our  President  has 
made.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  de- 
tails, but  the  presentation  made  to  us 
was  that  the  damages  were  around  a 
billion  dollars  and  that  this  is  an 
agreement  for  far  less  than  that. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  and  we 
need  to  underwrite  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  very 
much  for  yielding.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  completely  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  Israel  a  week 
and  a  half  ago,  and  I  can  tell  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  in  fact  Israel  has  incurred  addi- 
tional expenditures  because  of  the  war 
in  the  gulf. 

As  a  result  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
unprovoked  and  vicious  Scud  attacks, 
Israel  su^ered  extensive  property  dam- 
age,   as    thousands    of    homes    were 


ruined.  The  virtual  shutdown  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  the  country's  lairge 
cities  inflicted  serious  financial  dam- 
age to  an  already  overburdened  econ- 
omy. The  red-alert  status  of  the  Israeli 
Defense  Forces,  which  included  24-hour 
Air  Force  flights,  constituted  another 
major  drain  on  the  country's  financial 
resources.  But  of  course,  while  all  of 
these  costs  in  treasure  were  signifi- 
cant, it  is  impossible  to  put  a  price  on 
the  Israeli  blood  that  was  shed  during 
a  war  that  they  valiantly  chose  not  to 
enter.  I  am  convinced  that  if  Israel  had 
not  shown  such  admirable  restraint, 
the  coalition  might  have  fractured  and 
it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
to  achieve  such  a  dramatic  and  deci- 
sive victory  over  Iraq  in  the  war. 

As  much  as  I  respect  the  author  of 
this  amendment.  I  must  say  that  it  is 
a  perfectly  dreadful  proposal.  This  is  a 
very  bad  idea  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  Israel  desperately  needs  this 
money  to  help  make  up  for  what  was 
lost  in  the  war.  But  second,  this  pro- 
posal comes  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  are  asking  Israel  to  make  com- 
promises and  concessions  in  the  effort 
to  get  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabs.  I  don't  see 
how  the  United  States  can  credibly  ask 
Israel  to  take  steps  which  some  Israelis 
believe  might  jeopardize  their  security 
and  at  the  same  time  pull  the  plug  on 
an  emergency  appropriation  of  funds. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
enormously  complicate  our  efforts  to 
move  toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  region. 

If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  conclude  with  a  personal  observa- 
tion. While  in  Israel.  I  was  present  for 
four  Scud  attacks.  During  one  of  them 
I  was  awakened  at  4:30  in  the  morning 
in  the  King  David  Hotel  in  Jerusalem. 
I  proceeded  to  the  sealed  room  in  the 
hotel,  put  on  my  gas  mask,  and  sat 
there  for  several  hours  together  with  a 
number  of  others,  including  elderly 
people  and  a  baby  in  a  plastic-enclosed 
crib.  It  struck  me  then,  as  it  does  now, 
that  it  is  a  moral  obscenity  that  the 
people  of  Israel,  of  all  people,  must  be 
forced  to  sit  in  darkened  rooms  worried 
about  a  gas  attack.  That  the  people 
who  lost  6  million  of  their  own  in  our 
lifetime — many  to  gas — should  endure 
such  a  trauma  at  the  hands  of  Saddam 
Hussein  is  almost  inconceivable. 

This  emergency  appropriation  will 
help  Israel  recover  from  the  damage  in- 
flicted during  the  war.  Removing  these 
funds  with  this  amendment,  however, 
may  deprive  Israel  of  what  it  really 
needs— the  opportunity  to  finally  live 
in  peace. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  indicate  my 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  close 
with  this  observation: 

Our  troops  have  not  been  brought 
home  as  yet.  This  area  is  in  turmoil. 
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We  better  not  do  anything  to  stir  it  up 
further. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Israel  deserves 
support  for  injuries  suffered  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Her  restraint  under  incredble  pressure  was 
truly  remarkable;  her  people  were  brave  and 
innocent. 

Saddam  Hussein's  cynical  attempt  to  bring 
Israel  into  the  war  failed  miserably  because  Is- 
rael understood  how  important  it  was  to  re- 
main outside  the  conflicL 

Peace  is  a  noble  goal  and  let  us  wori<  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  for  Israel  and  the  entire 
region. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  24 
hours  ago  we  sat  in  this  Chamber  arxJ  ap- 
plauded the  American  people,  our  troops  arxl 
ourselves  for  the  magnificant  job  we  did  in 
winning  the  war  against  Iraq. 

And  we  had  a  right  to  be  proud. 

We  pulled  together,  we  worked  togetiier,  we 
supported  each  other,  and  we  supported  our 
friends  in  need. 

Israel  is  one  of  those  friends.  Israel  is  one 
of  our  closest  allies  and  was  a  frontline  state 
in  a  war  it  did  not  start  and  in  a  war  it  did  not 
enter. 

Most  of  us  sat  by  our  television  screens  and 
watched  as  Scud  after  Scud  slammed  into  Is- 
rael's cities.  We  watched  as  children  were 
forced  to  put  on  gas  masks,  as  infants  were 
sealed  in  gas  proof  tents,  and  as  ttie  ekterty 
were  made  homeless. 

And  we  also  watched  as  Israel's  leaders  arv 
guished,  daily,  over  wtiether  or  not  to  retaliate 
to  unprovoked  attacks  on  civilian  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Israel  trusted  us  during  this  crisis  to  guard 
its  safety.  She  was  prepared  to  defend  heraaif. 
but  we  persuaded  her  not  to  retaliate  not  to 
risk  breaking  up  the  coalitkxi.  We  sent  Patriot 
missiles  to  protect  Israel  and  that  no  doubt 
saved  many  lives.  But  lives  were  tost,  injuries 
were  caused,  and  damage  was  done. 

The  Israeli  pdbfc  was  for  a  policy  o(  re- 
straint confident  that  our  promises  to  them 
would  be  kept  They  were  against  retaliating 
for  the  missile  attacks,  foregoing  a  policy  Is- 
rael has  always— without  fail — used  to  guararv 
tee  its  security,  because  we  asked  them  not 
to. 

Can  we  say  now  that  their  very  real  sac- 
rifices, their  living  in  constant  fear  of  the  crash 
of  Scuds,  is  not  worth  us  helping  ttiem  recover 
from  this  war? 

Israel  has  been  asked  to  make  very  real 
sacrifices  and  we  have  a  very  real  respoinstoil- 
ity  to  help  her  recover  from  her  tosses. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  tt>e  pending  amendment  which 
seeks  to  eliminate  $650  miOton  in  ak)  for  Is- 
rael. 

The  gulf  crisis  took  a  toll  on  Israel.  It  de- 
prived Israel  of  tourist  dollars  and  required  it  to 
maintain  a  high  state  of  military  readkiess. 
Further,  and  most  importantly,  Israel,  in  not  re- 
sponding to  Iraqi  Scixj  attacks,  demonstrated 
unprecedented  restraint  in  th^  conflct  and 
sacrificed  many  of  its  immed»te  security  corv 
cems  for  the  sake  of  the  allied  positna 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  tfie  proviston  of 
additional  aid  to  Israel.  I  also  extend  to  the  Is- 
raeli people  my  admiratton  for  ttwir  bravery 
and  fortitude  during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 
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Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  op- 
pose the  Valentine  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  $650  million  in  aid  to  Israel  as  provided  in 
H.R.  1281. 

Israel  is  our  strongest  ally  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  ttie  only  true  denrocracy  in  a  sea  of 
totalitarian  dictatorships.  It  is  the  only  country 
in  the  region  that  has  a  free  press.  It  is  the 
only  country  in  the  region  with  an  independent 
judiciary.  While  we  welcome  the  new  efforts  at 
cooperation  t)et*een  the  United  States  and 
Arab  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Israel  has  been 
our  only  consistent  democratic  ally  in  that  re- 
gion for  over  four  decades. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  rememkjer  how  much 
the  people  of  Israel  have  suffered  dunng  the 
war.  Although  not  a  member  of  the  coalition 
against  Iraq,  Israel  was  directly  attacked  with 
39  Iraqi  Scud  missiles,  which  resulted  in  nu- 
merous injuries  and  even  the  loss  of  life  and 
created  an  atnx)sphere  of  terror  among  Israeli 
citizens.  The  property  damage  from  these 
unprovoked  attacks  has  been  hon-endous — 
over  8,000  homes  and  apartments  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed,  leaving  some  1 ,700  Is- 
raeli families  homeless. 

Israel  has  also  incurred  tremendous  addi- 
tior^l  financial  burdens  because  of  this  war. 
Military  and  civil  defense  expenditures  have 
risen  to  cover  costs  associated  with  the  nec- 
essary heightened  state  of  readiness.  The  en- 
tire economy  of  Israel  has  suffered  tjecause  of 
the  loss  of  economk:  output,  the  rise  in  energy 
prices,  and  the  cost  of  rebuilding  communities 
and  the  infrastructure. 

Throughout  this  nightmare,  Israel  has  dis- 
pteyed  remarkat)le  restraint.  At  the  urging  of 
the  Unrted  States,  Israel  did  not  respond  to 
Iraq's  viaous  attacks  against  its  civilian  popu- 
lation. Israel  has  been  a  true  friend. 

Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  show  our  gratitude. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  to  authorize  for  Israel  the 
$650  millkjn  requested  by  President  Bush  and 
supported  unanimously  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  small  help  for  the  great  debt 
our  country  owes  to  Israel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  V.-\l- 

ENTDJE]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  24,  noes  397. 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  30] 

AYES— 24 
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Anney 

Bryant 

Combeat 

Del^y 

Dymally 

Ontdlaon 

Haooock 


AborcromblA 
Ackemum 


Hayes  (IL) 

Hubbard 

Kleczka 

Perkins 

Petri 

Roberts 

Savase 

Sensenbreimer 

NOES— 397 

Alexander 
Allard 


Stenholm 

Stump 

Taylor  (MS I 

Trafloant 

Valentine 

Walker 

Washington 

Williams 


Anderson 
Andrews  iNJ) 


.Andrews  (TX) 

AnnuQClo 

Antho»y 

-^ppleffite 

Archer 

.\spln 

-Mkics 

.AuCoiB 

Bacchus 

Baker 

BalleiHer 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Bartlftt 

Barton 

BatpmaE 

BeiU-nscn 

Benr.etT 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bermat 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

BiUralCh 

B!i!»y 

Boehinrt 

Bohna.'- 

Be  air.  r 

Borvki 

Bou'.ho!- 

Bo.\er 

Bre*^tfr 

B.'ookj 

Brcmf;-'. ! 

Brnwdar 

Brown 

BrujH 

Bunniog 

Burt,-n 

Busta.Tlant* 

Byron 

Caliaha.- 

Ca.'nf 

Cin-.pf«ll  .C.Ai 

rampt«l!  '.CO 

Car  J  in  I 

CArp*?r  I 

Can-      I 

Chand'.tr 

Chapman 

Cay 

C;.?rrr^at 

Clins*'.- 

Coble 

Colf-maji  i;.10> 

Ccl>'ma|i  (TXi 

Collins  lU. 

ColhnslMIi 

Cocdit 

Conym 

Cooper 

Costclio 

CoughliE 

CoxiCA 

Cox   IL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Canr.in(ham 

DdnnerO'^y'-r 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLaurt) 

Dellumi 

Demclc 

Dickmsfcn 

Dickb 

DingeUf 

Dixon    ' 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Dorgan  (.NDi 

Doman  i  C.\  i 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin  | 

Dwyer  | 

Early 

Eckart 

Edward*  (Ca) 

Edward*  (OK) 

Edward*  (TX) 

Emersoa 


Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ  and  Mr.  RINALDO 
changed  their  vote  from  •'aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  PERKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  '"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PER.SON.\I,  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
to  have  entered  into  the  Record  a 
statement  explaining  the  fact  that  I  in- 
advertently missed  rollcall  No.  30,  and 
I  would  have  voted  "no."  I  ask  that 
this  be  entered  into  the  Record  after 
the  rollcall  vote. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  rollcall  vote  No.  30  on  the 
Valentine  amendment  on  H.R.  1281  I 
was  unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

A.MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  limendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendrBent  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
Page  7,  line  U,  strike  "$650,000,000"  and  In- 
sert ••J400j000,000". 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
previous  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Valentise]  would  have  struck  all  the 
money  ia  the  dire  supplemental  for  Is- 
rael. Let  me  say  that  again:  The  pre- 
vious amendment  would  have  struck 
all  of  the  money  in  the  account  for  Is- 
rael, some  $650  million.  I  think  every 
Member  in  the  House  knew  that  that 
had  absolutely  no  shot. 
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Now,  while  maybe  someone  might 
pay  some  attention,  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly what  is  wrong  with  the  country. 
We  are  willing  not  to  really  pay  much 
attention  to  matters  like  this.  We  are 
just  willing  to  go  ahead  and  put  in  our 
little  card,  that  real  expensive  credit 
card,  because  you  do  not  want  any 
complications  from  this  vote. 

D  1400 

Nobody  in  politics  wants  any  com- 
plications. But  I  think  if  this  vote  was 
cast  on  a  secret  ballot  it  would  have  a 
real  good  shot. 

But  here  is  why  I  am  bringing  the 
amendment.  I  did  not  bring  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  it  all  because  I  believe  Is- 
rael is  a  friend  and  they  took  some 
undue  punishment  and  hardship,  and 
they  showed  restraint,  and  America  ap- 
preciates that  restraint.  It  converted 
into  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
young  people,  and  we  can  be  proud  of 
that. 

But  what  I  do  want  to  address.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  my  amendment 
leaves  $400  million  in  this  dire  supple- 
mental that  really  is  outside  of  our 
budget  that  was  passed  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session,  and  has  come  in  here 
under  the  guise  of  emergency  spending. 
My  amendment  still  leaves  in  that  ap- 
propriation account  $400  million. 

Let  me  say  this,  it  was  not  just  Uncle 
Sam  that  took  on  the  cause  of  freedom. 
There  was  an  allied  force,  and  that  al- 
lied force  should  be  subject  to  some  of 
the  costs  instrumental  to  this  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

In  addition,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Congress,  if  it  is  prudent  to  hold 
Iraq  accountable  for  repaiations  lO  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia,  why  is  it  that 
our  Governm.enL  Fhould  not  be  a  part  of 
a  U.N.  resolution  holc'inp  Iraq  account- 
able for  damages  perpetrated  against 
Israel,  but  it  is  coming  up  under  a  dire 
emergency  basis? 

For  those  of  us  who  are  tired  of  hear- 
ing it.  I  would  like  to  place  it  on  the 
record.  We  had  727.000  individual  bank- 
ruptcies in  America  last  year,  the  big- 
gest year  for  such  a  record  in  Ameri- 
ca's history.  Last  year  we  had  a  record 
corporation  bankruptcies.  We  have  a 
higher  infant  mortality  rate  in  Cleve- 
land than  in  Ethiopia. 

That  is  what  I  think  the  problem  is 
with  the  Congress.  We  find  ways  to 
spend  money  everywhere  where  there  is 
some  steam  behind  it. 

The  word  is  that  Israel  wants  $10  bil- 
lion. They  asked  for  $1  billion  and  the 
President  said  $400  million  originally, 
concerned  that  that  account  might  be 
as  high  as  $1  billion,  and  the  adminis- 
tration did  request  $650  million.  I  think 
it  is  prudent  for  the  Congress  in  look- 
ing at  this  matter  and  understanding 
the  problems  that  we  face  in  our  own 
country  to  reduce  that  appropriated 
account  by  $250  million,  which  still 
leaves  $400  million  for  Israel. 


Let  me  say  one  last  thing,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  Members 
come  up  to  me  and  say,  "You're  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  vote,  are  you,  be- 
cause I  wotUd  really  like  to  vote  for  it? 
Don't  ask  for  a  vote." 

I  have  several  amendments  after  this 
and  I  will  be  asking  for  a  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  very 
long.  Let  me  simply  make  two  points. 

We  are  voting  on  this  issue  today,  we 
are  voting  to  provide  this  money  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  concluded  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  so.  If  he  had  not  done  so, 
I  would  not  be  supporting  the  appro- 
priation of  the  money. 

This  country  made  a  decision.  It  de- 
cided to  go  to  war.  It  now  has  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  cost  associated  with 
that  war  and  this  is  one  of  those  costs. 

Right  now  as  we  talk.  Secretary 
Baker  is  preparing  to  go  to  the  Middle 
East  to  discuss  the  future  of  that  re- 
gion with  a  lot  of  countries,  including 
Israel.  Israel  needs  to  know,  as  does 
every  other  country  in  the  region,  that 
Secretary  Baker  speaks  not  just  for  the 
administration  but  for  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment. Every  country  in  that  region 
needs  to  know  that  if  the  administra- 
tion supports  funding  they  will  get  it. 
and  if  the  administration  does  not  sup- 
port funding  they  will  not  get  it.  If 
they  do  not  have  that  understanding, 
the  administration  will  not  have  the 
leverage  necessary  to  try  to  bring 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

So  it  seems  to  me  it  is  important  for 
us  to  stick  together  and  pay  for  this 
cost  today. 

I  would  make  one  additional  point. 
For  Members  who  feel  as  I  do  that  we 
do  not  owe  any  country  in  the  region 
anything  at  this  point,  that  contrary 
to  that  they  owe  us,  and  owe  us  quite 
a  bit— for  those  who  feel  that  way  and 
want  to  draw  a  line  and  say:  No  More, 
let  me  suggest  that  this  is  the  wrong 
place  to  do  that.  Let  me  tell  you  where 
I  think  you  ought  to  start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  last  of  the 
cleanup  costs  which  we  are  expected  to 
pay.  on  the  first  round,  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  costs  of  the  war.  Our  sub- 
committee held  hearings  last  week  on 
what  ought  to  happen  next  in  the  re- 
gion. Every  single  witness,  all  10  of 
them,  regardless  of  their  political  or 
philosophical  view,  made  the  point 
that  we  needed  to  start  in  our  future 
dealings  with  the  region  with  arms 
limitations  and  in  fact  arms  denial. 
And  they  traced  the  history  of  arms 
sales  to  the  region,  arms  deliveries  to 
the  region,  and  they  made  the  case 
that  if  we  want  tomorrow  to  be  dif- 
ferent than  yesterday  in  the  Middle 
East  that  we  have  to  have  a  policy  of 
arms  denial. 

If  you  really  want  to  be  constructive, 
if  you  want  to  see  to  It  that  the  sac- 


rifices made  by  Americans  were  not  In 
vain  in  that  region,  then  you  need  to 
use  your  personal  influence  to  help 
bring  about  arms  limitation  in  the  re- 
gion. And  I  would  suggest,  frankly, 
that  we  ought  to  start  with  Egypt. 
Members  will  remember  just  a  few 
months  ago  the  administration  asked 
Congress  to  approve— and  they  pushed 
through  the  Congress — a  proposal  to 
provide  debt  relief  for  Egypt.  The  ad- 
ministration then  proceeded  to  forgive 
Egypt's  remaining  military  debts  to 
the  United  States. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  be- 
ginning to  put  each  of  those  countries 
right  back  into  the  debt  hole,  because 
the  administration  is  sending  down  to 
us  a  request  that  we  approve  a  largre 
number  of  F-16's  for  sale  to  Egsrpt.  The 
fact  is  Egypt  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  those  airplanes.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  appropriate  money  to 
Egypt  before  they  can  repay  us  for 
those  airplanes. 
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If  this  new  sale  is  approved,  and  I  ex- 
pect it  will  be,  if  this  new  sale  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  mean  that  we  will  be 
locked  in  for  5  years  in  terms  of  our  in- 
ability to  reduce  what  we  provide  to 
Egypt,  because  they  will  need  that 
much  money  to  pay  us  back. 

We  will  see  numerous  requests  from 
countries  in  the  region,  Israel,  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  you  name  it,  for  arms 
sales  and  foreign  aid  to  facilitate  arms 
deliveries  to  the  region. 

If  you  want  to  be  constructive  in  con- 
trast to  this  amendment  today,  if  you 
want  to  be  constructive,  that  is  where 
you  will  draw  the  line.  You  will  insist 
that  the  administration  has  a  plan  to 
deal  with  the  region  in  a  way  that  pre- 
vents tomorrow  from  being  like  yester- 
day. You  will  use  your  influence  to  see 
to  it  that  we  start  with  arms  limita- 
tion in  the  region. 

The  money  in  this  bill  today  does  not 
provide  any  military  aid  to  Israel.  It 
simply  helps  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
cost  that  they  incurred  in  enduring  the 
Scud  attacks  and  in  remaining  at  a 
constant  state  of  readiness.  That  is  a 
legitimate  cost. 

I  would  suggest  you  draw  the  line 
here,  support  the  President  in  this  re- 
quest today,  and  then  ask  for  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  firom  every 
country  in  the  region  before  we  provide 
any  additional  funding. 

I  would  urge  that  we  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  but 
a  fraction  of  the  time  if  the  Members 
will  listen  to  me. 

I  have  no  desire  to  assume,  as  we  say, 
to  flog  a  dead  mule.  I  do  not  expect 
this  vote  to  be  that  much  dlfTerent 
from  the  one  that  has  preceded  It. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say  to 
my  brothers  and  sisters  here  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  other  body, 
and  the  President  will  have  to  come  to 
grips  sooner  or  later,  and  I  believe 
sooner,  with  the  absurd  situation,  the 
ridiculous  condition  of  giving  away 
overseas  millions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  do  not  have. 

If  Members  want  to  look  around  and 
think  of  something  that  causes  this  in- 
stitution to  rank  somewhere  down 
close  to,  and,  well,  I  will  not  name  any- 
body, but  way  down  the  line  in  institu- 
tions that  have  the  respect  of  the 
American  people,  it  is  because  that  the 
Congress  year  after  year  closes  its  eyes 
and  its  ears  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  on  the  question  of  for- 
eign aid. 

I  respect  and  admire  that  state  of  Is- 
rael. I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  here 
that  would  cause  them  any  difficulty. 
but  the  State  of  Israel  needs  to  come  to 
a  time  when  it  can  stand  alone. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  repeat  what  I 
said  awhile  ago.  Traditional  foreign  aid 
Is  open  to  real  question.  Traditional 
foreign  aid  involves  our  serious  trade 
problems. 

If  we  did  something  about  the  profits 
of  those  who  export  and  the  profits  of 
those  who  receive,  we  could  handle  it 
and  get  more  support  for  foreign  aid. 
but  Involved  here  is  a  different  issue. 

This  whole  area  of  the  Middle  East  is 
in  turmoil — tremendous  turmoil.  The 
question,  as  I  see  it,  is:  Are  we  going  to 
sui>port  the  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  by  the  executive  branch?  Right 
now  we  have  got  all  sorts  of  potential 
troubles  over  there  that  could  spread. 

I  still  do  not  see  how,  if  one  studies 
history,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  were  able  to  bring  together  so 
many  folks  with  thousands  of  years  of 
differences,  religious  and  otherwise, 
but  they  did. 

I  think,  by  all  means,  we  need  to  go 
along  with  this  agreement  at  this  time. 
Traditional  foreign  aid  is  a  different 
thing.  This  agreement  is  not  that  type 
of  situation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
speech  that  I  gave  a  few  minutes  ago, 
but  1  Just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  issue  that  is  before  us  in  the 
Traficant  amendment  is  the  same  issue 
that  we  just  disposed  of  in  the  Valen- 
tine amendment. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  just  giving 
money  away  for  foreign  aid.  I  have  re- 
peatedly sought  to  cut  foreign  aid  on 
this  floor,  but  this  is  an  issue  that  real- 
ly goee  to  the  heart  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  of  maintaining  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

It  would  be  a  very,  very  serious  mis- 
take to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
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the  gentleman  from 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS 
happy  to  yield  to 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  last 
5  years  the  foreigrn  aid  budget  for  the 
United  States  has  been  cut  by  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  under  our  commit- 
tee, and  in  the  last  4  years  we  have 
moved  $6  billion  in  administration  re- 
quests for  foreign  aid  out  of  foreign  aid 
into  domestic  budgets  for  education, 
health,  rural  development,  and  other 
items  here  at  home. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  that  is  why  for  those  peo- 
ple who  really  want  to  bash  foreign  aid, 
they  are  going  to  get  many,  many 
chances  to  do  it,  but  this  Is  not  the 
place.  This  really  hurts  American  secu- 
rity, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  raise 
some  questions  about  some  strange 
logio  that  I  just  heard  spotted  on  this 
floor.  It  was  said  that  we  need  to  sup- 
port the  administration  so  that  when  it 
pledges  funds  or  does  not  pledge  funds, 
his  word  will  be  accepted  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Since  when  should  Democrats  abdi- 
cate their  right  to  differ  with  the 
President? 

Second,  when  it  was  suggested  that 
we  need  arms  limitation,  and  I  agree 
with  that,  but  it  was  also  said  that  we 
should  start  with  Egypt.  Strange.  Why 
Egypt?  Why  not  start  with  Israel? 

We  give  Israel  $1.8  billion  a  year  for 
military  assistance.  That  is  more  than 
we  give  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
combined.  So  why  not  start  where  we 
put  the  money?  We  give  $1.8  billion,  as 
we  did  last  year,  to  Israel,  and  the  year 
before,  and  if  we  want  an  arms  limita- 
tion, start  there.  Let  us  start  banning 
the  arms.  After  all,  the  most  armed  na- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  is  Israel.  The 
only  one  suspected  of  having  nuclear 
capacity  for  arms  is  Israel. 

It  was  said  that  we  cut  foreign  aid  30 
percent.  Well,  why  not  tell  the  whole 
story?  We  did  not  cut  Israel  one  dime. 
We  gave  Israel  $3  billion  of  the  $14  bil- 
lion that  we  give  in  foreign  aid  all  over 
the  world,  and  as  I  said,  $1.8  billion  of 
that  S3  billion  was  military  assistance. 
More  than  that,  the  best  way  to  cut 
foreign  aid,  and  I  can  tell  you  how  you 
can  have  some  reduction  in  arms,  if 
you  do  not  give  Israel  this  $650  million 
and  they  take  it  out  of  the  $1.8  billion 
that  we  gave  them  for  military  aid, 
they  would  have  the  $650  million  they 
need  to  repair  the  damages  and  would 
reduoe  arms  at  the  same  time. 

So  if  you  want  to  reduce  foreign  aid, 
if  yon  want  to  limit  arms,  do  not  give 
them  an  extra  $650  million.  Tell  them 


to  take  It  out  of  the  $1.8  billion  that  we 
already  gave  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  in  conclu- 
sion: This  amendment  is  not  even  sug- 
gesting that  we  take  it  all.  This  is  just 
saying  that  we  cut  it  back  to  a  level 
that  the  President  even  considers  ac- 
cepUble  to  $400  million. 

After  all,  a  few  months  ago  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $3  billion,  we  also  gave  a 
$400  miUion  housing  loan  guarantee  on 
the  presumption  or  the  implied  agree- 
ment, or  perhaps  an  actual  agreement, 
fro.*n  Israel  that  it  would  not  use  this 
money  to  build  housing  in  the  occupied 
territories,  the  West  Bank,  and  the 
Gaza  strip.  Yet,  that  promise  has  not 
been  kept. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  problems 
in  the  Middle  East  is  the  lack  of  credi- 
bility of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy, 
because  it  has  not  been  evenhanded. 
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We  must  not  tie  our  foreign  policy 
completely  to  every  request  from  Is- 
rael or  any  other  nation.  We  need  to 
think  what  is  best,  and  what  is  the 
need  in  our  country. 

I  can  tell  Members,  rather  than  $650 
million  to  go  to  Israel,  we  need  that  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  Let  Members  start  at  home 
with  our  generosity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEHED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendvient  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
P&gB  7,  line  11.  strike  "$850.000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$60a000,000." 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  cut  $50  million  and  leave  $600 
million  In  an  account  for  a  nation  that 
is  technically  in  chapter  11,  and  we  are 
presiding  as  trustees  over  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  can  even  get  a  re- 
corded vote  because  no  Member  wants 
to  put  their  little  ticket  here,  their  lit- 
tle credit  card  on  this  issue.  Therefore, 
I  probably  will  not  be  able  to  get  a 
vote,  and  I  did  not  hassle  Members,  but 
I  am  dramatizing  the  point.  If  we  took 
as  much  time  as  a  bulldog  to  tena- 
ciously look  after  the  interests  of 
America  as  we  do  Israel,  we  would  be  a 
hell  of  a  lot  stronger  today. 

I  have  gone  through  it.  I  have  noth- 
ing against  the  State  of  Israel.  But 
please  tell  me,  we  had  a  conservative 
Republloan  President  that  asked  for 
$600  miUion  for  housing  in  this  dire 
supplemental,  and  we  did  not  give 
them  a  dime.  However,  Members,  we 
had.  in  fcct,  a  bill  brought  to  the  floor 
that  found  $650  million  for  Israel. 

Now  listen:  Israel  is  in  better  shape 
today  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Their 
major  threat  has  been  dismantled. 
Now,    we   tried   to   cut   this   account. 
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There  is  an  amendment  coming  on  this 
floor  that  will  ask  for  some  money  for 
housing.  Where  the  hell  are  we  going  to 
get  it?  Are  we  to  imply  from  the  basis 
of  our  actions  here  today  that  we  are 
more  willing  to  make  sure  that  the 
housing  in  Israel  is  absolutely  up  to 
date,  and  the  housing  for  poor  people  in 
America  is  not  as  important? 

I  keep  listening  to  this  rap  about 
"This  isn't  the  time."  I  agree  with 
Members.  I  agree  with  Members  on  for- 
eign aid  and  some  points,  but  this  is 
not  the  time.  Let  me  tell  Me.mbers. 
there  is  no  time  in  this  House  because 
there  is  not  enough  guts  to  face  the 
issue,  because  every  Member  is  more 
worried  about  reelection  than  they  are 
running  this  damn  country. 

Now,  I  certainly  do  not  get  a  whole 
lot  of  monej',  and  I  don't  expect  to  get 
any,  but  this  amendment  would  cut  $50 
million.  I  would  leave  $600  million,  and 
I  would  like  for  Members  to  give  me  a 
vote  when  it  is  over. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yi>-ld  to  the  ger,- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  w.is 
only  going  to  ask  my  dear  colleague, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  just  an- 
swered mj'  Question,  but  let  me  ask  it 
anyway  so  that  he  can  repeat  his  an- 
swer. Does  the  gentleman  think  the 
American  people  should  know  where 
Members  of  Congress  stand  on  this 
issue:  and  does  the  gentleman  plan  to 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote  in  this  matter 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Members  of  Congress  want  to  get 
away  with  a  voice  voce  so  they  do  not 
have  to  face  this  issue. 

Mr.  S.A.VAGE.  But  will  the  gentleman 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  will  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  particular  bill. 

I  will  say  this;  The  allies  were  a  part 
of  this.  Uncle  Sam  seems  to  be  the  one 
carrying  the  tab  again.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this. 

If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  conjure  up  a  program  and  pro- 
mulgate a  policy  to  let  Iraq  come  up 
with  some  money,  and  let  Iraq  make 
these  reparations.  Dammit,  they  ille- 
gally attacked  Israel.  They  should  be 
held  accountable  for  that. 

Second  of  all,  what  about  the  United 
Nations  and  all  the  other  countries? 
This  would  leave  $600  million  in  addi- 
tion to  $3.1  billion  last  year,  another 
$400  million.  $3.1  billion  coming  in 
about  3  months,  and  they  are  going  to 
be  asking  for  $10  billion.  Meanwhile. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  under 
threat  of  maybe  bankruptcy.  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  my  town,  hell,  a  per- 
son in  my  hometown  cannot  even  buy 
rustproof  paint.  I  want  someone  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  find 
some  money  for  America  this  year.  Ev- 
erything else  seems  to  be  nongermane. 


I  would  like  a  vote.  I  would  appre- 
ciate if  Members  would  at  least  give 
me  the  courtesy  of  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TR.'VFic.'iNT] . 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

.^.VENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  TRAFICA.VT 

Mr.    TRAFICANT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.■\mendinerit  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
Page  7,  ;:rie  11.  strike   -$650,000,000  ■  and  in- 
sert • -$637,000,000.  •■ 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  leave  $637  million  in 
the  account  for  Israel,  and  it  would  cut 
$13  million  of  that  account,  leaving  9b 
percent  o!  the  account  in  there. 

The  reason  I  bring  it  up  is  basically 
one  reason:  When  we  have  an  issue  that 
is  dealing  basically  with  a  foreign  ac- 
count, and  the  Congress  becomes  so  im- 
passive, it  does  bring  cause  perhaps  to 
question  that. 

In  a  Washington  Post  article  it  was 
reported  that  the  American-Israeli 
Public  .A.ffairs  Committee  told  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  that  if  they  tam- 
pered with  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  \\ anted,  they  would  not  support 
their  campaigns.  Now  listen  to  this:  We 
have  a  lobby  representing  the  interests 
of  a  foreign  nation  that  told  the  upper 
body  in  the  U.S.  Congress  that  if  they 
tampered  at  all  with  this  aid.  or  ques- 
tioned it,  they  would  cut  back  on  their 
political  contributions. 

Are  we  that  afraid  of  this  issue?  Any 
wonder  why  we  have  $4.1  trillion  debt, 
and  we  keep  hearing  about  the  small 
comparison,  the  GNP?  Members,  re- 
member what  we  did.  We  took  $3  bil- 
lion in  revenue  sharing  funds,  that  my 
cities  and  my  hom.etown  were  paying 
for  police  protection  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  in  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  .\p.PLEG.\TE's]  community  as  well, 
in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
but  Members  know  what  was  said,  that 
$3  billion  was  too  much.  Three  billion 
was  just  too  much,  that  we  had  to  stop 
that,  although  it  was  returning  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  to  the  cities 
where  it  originated,  and  the  counties 
where  it  originated,  who  were  getting 
their  butts  tore  up. 

Now,  Members  come  to  the  floor,  cut 
$13  million,  and  just  $13  million  of  that 
might  go  toward  a  homeless  programi. 
Just  S13  million. 
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Israel  would  still  get  98  percent.  $637 
million,  after  $3.5  billion  last  year  and 
$3,1  billion  in  the  cooker. 

It  says  to  me  that  anybody  or  anyone 
can  reach  in  and  influence  the  poten- 
tial outcome  of  a  vote  in  the  Congress, 
that  makes  me  question  my  national 
security  more  than  any  damn  Scud 
missile,    knowing    that    you    probably 


will  not  even  get  a  vote  on  this,  but 
this  would  be  more  embarrassing  if  you 
went  home  with  this  one,  if  you  voted 
no  to  this  cut,  what  an  embarrassment 
that  would  be. 

So  I  am  going  to  come  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  do  not  know  about  anybody 
else,  but  I  want  help  for  my  district 
that  has  been  bombed  by  economic 
policies  for  20  years,  and  I  keep  getting 
the  runaround:  so  I  am  asking  the  com- 
mittee nice,  and  I  would  like  some 
Mem.bers  in  the  House  who  feel  this 
way  to  maybe  join  forces  so  that  we 
could  get  something  for  our  own  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Ma-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  now,  sir.  we  had  a 
vote  and  the  vote  was  pretty  lopsided. 
The  gentleman  saw  me  stand  and  give 
the  gentleman  a  vote. 

Mr.  TRAF1C.A.NT.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Beca-use  I  would  vote 
against  the  gentleman,  that  is  why  I 
wanted  the  vote. 

The  gentleman  and  I  are  friends,  we 
are  old  buddies  and  we  get  along  fine. 
We  disagree  on  a  lot  of  things,  but  we 
are  friends. 

But  does  the  gentleman  not  think 
that  given  the  lop&idedness  of  the 
original  vote,  does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  maybe  the  American  people 
through  their  Congress.  43-5  of  us,  or 
whoever  is  left  here,  it  must  be  pretty 
close  to  that,  that  they  want  to  give 
the  State  of  Israel  $650  million? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  I  believe  the  Amicrican  people 
may  have  supported  the  Congress  when 
ail  $650  million  was  being  stricken,  but 
when  a  measure  comes  before  this 
House  that  might  leave  $60  million  or 
just  $13  million  for  some  housing,  I 
think  the  American  people  would  vote 
yes  on  this  amendm.ent  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  probably  got  a  letter  from 
our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Kemp,  ask- 
ing us  to  support  an  amendment  for  ad- 
ditional housing,  which  I  fully  intend 
to  support;  so  I  mean,  should  not  this 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  for 
the  State  of  Israel  to  help  them  defray 
the  damages  that  they  suffered,  the  ac- 
tual damages  they  suffered,  is  not  this 
kind  of  a  salute  to  them  from  the 
American  people  for  exercising  the 
great  restraint  that  they  exercised?  I 
think  that  is  a  small  amount  of  money, 
and   I  think   the  gentleman  ought  to 
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kind  of  take  a  look  at  the  vote  that 
was  cast  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
American  people  through  their  Con- 
gress want. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  the  only 
area  where  I  disagree,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  a 
great  gentleman  and  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman, but  no.  I  cannot  reconcile 
many  of  the  votes  in  here  with  the 
American  people,  to  be  quite  honest.  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  votes  that  the 
American  people  would  cast  dif- 
ferently, personally. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  support  the  amend- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KOLBE)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Secretary 
has  tried  at  least  to  get  some  money  in 
this  bill  for  some  housing,  and  hope- 
fully the  Congress  will  vote  for  that 
amendment  to  provide  some  housing 
for  areas  like  ours  who  have  been 
devasted  and  need  a  little  bit  of  help. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
Members  of  the  body,  I  think  we  have 
got  to  be  loyal  to  but  one  master,  and 
when  any  lobby  can  start  taking  names 
and  license  plate  numbers,  it  is  net  a 
good  sign  for  Old  Glory. 

What  I  am  talking  about  now  is  not 
money.  I  ami  talking  about  the  fibers  of 
our  freedom  which  made  America  what 
it  really  is. 

This  is  no  big  drama  speech.  I  do  not 
make  them. 

We  have  got  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
prize  and  that  is  America.  I  think  we 
get  taken  off  the  prize  a  little  bit 
around  here,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
areas  we  do  is  when  it  develops  arour.ii 
Israel,  and  that  is  a  shame,  because  I 
think  aid  pacts  a.re  going  to  end  up 
hurting  Israel,  and  the  .\merican  peo- 
ple are  gettir,g  feu  up  and  !  am  fed  up. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  io  the  amendments  to  strike  the 
funding  to  Israel. 

There  is  a  price  we  pay  as  Americans  for 
being  the  ^world's  premier  democracy.  \(Ve 
have  paid  heavy  p.'ices  in  wars  passed  arojnd 
the  world  throughout  our  history  Our  men  and 
wonnen  have  trave'ed  across  the  globe  to  ftg.ni 
for  what  Is  right  and  just.  And  today  the  idea 
of  democracy  stands  cs  strong  as  it  ever  has. 

One  thine  i  think  many  Members  in  this 
body  may  be  taking  for  granted  is  that  we  are 
surrourxled  by  water  on  two  sides,  and  friend- 
ly allies  on  two  othei  sides.  Our  borders  are 
secure.  We  are  in  an  ideal  locaton  to  promo'e 
the  ideals  of  democracy. 

Now  take  a  look  at  Israel.  Like  us  they  have 
fought  to  oreserve  democracy  and  their  right 
to  exist  There  is  a  slight  difference.  They  are 
surrourxJed  by  nations  that  have  been  m  a 
constant  state  of  war  with  them  for  over  40 
years.  Do  we  not  have  an  interest,  even  an 
obligation  to  support  our  only  deniocractic  ally 
in  the  very  crucial  region  of  the  Mideast. 

Another  comment !  heard  today  was  witi  i  re- 
gard to  the  front  lines,  and  who  was  on  them. 
When  dozens  and  dozens  of  deadly  Scud  mis- 
siles come  crashing  into  your  neighborhood  on 


a  nightly  basis,  certainly  I  think  that  can  be 
considered  the  front  lines.  And  for  Israel  to 
hold  back  and  restrain  from  striking  back  at 
Iraq,  because  we  asked  them  to,  that  took  a 
strength  and  resolve  that  not  many  nations 
could  muster. 

The  fact  that  the  nations  of  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan are  receiving  S2V2  billion  in  aid  for  their 
involvement  in  Desert  Storm  I  think  or;ly 
should  strengthen  our  resolve  in  assisting  our 
ally  Israel. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Traficant  that  Iraq  should 
pay  for  damage  done  to  Israel.  But  until  that 
time  comes  it  is  in  our  best  national  interest  to 
help  out  our  friends  in  Israel  as  they  once 
again  try  to  pay  the  price  for  living  on  the  front 
lines  in  a  war  zone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amiend.ment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from,  Ohio  [Mr.  Tr.\F!C.'\nt]. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  tliat  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Th^e  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  three  MemilDers 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  i;he  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
S.^wAGE]  ,*"or  a  recorded  vote. 

A  tecorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendme.nt  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
j  CHAPTER  V 

I  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

JOINT  ITE.MS 
CAPrroL  Police  Board 
Capitol  Police 
salaries 

Foi  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol  Po- 
lice ,  Joard,  Salaries",  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desei  t  ShieldOperation  Desert  Siorm, 
S6,l«,000.  of  which  $3,130,000  is  appropriated 
to  th  :  Sergeant  at,  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resen  natives,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Cleric  of 
the  1  ouse,  and  $3,034,000  is  appropriated  to 
the  S  ertceant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Sena  .e.  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
-.he  S  snate. 

GENERAL  EXPE.VSES 

Foi  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol  Po- 
lice 1  oard.  General  e.xpenses",  to  provide  for 
addit  onal  costs  associated  with  Operation 
Desei  t  ShieldOperation  Desert  Storm, 
J978,C  X),  to  be  disbursed  b,v  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hous  :. 

CHAPTER  VI 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 

PANA.ViA  CaSAL  REVOLVLSG  FU.ND 

Th(    fiscal  year  1991  oblig-ation  limitation 
on  nc  n-administrative  and  capital  progrrams, 
as   s«  t   forth    in   Public    Lav,-    101-516,    is   in- 
creaa  ;d  by  $60,000,000  to  meet  the  unexpect- 
edly  ligh  traffic  from  disruptions  in  world 
markets  caused  by  the  Middle  Ea?t  crisis. 
CHAPTER  VII 
UEP.ARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
B'_fti?v\v  OF  ALCOHOL,  Tobacco,  a.nd  Firearms 

SALARIE.S  A.SD  EXPEN.SE.S 

Fo."  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
a.-^iJ  axpenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 


associated  with  Operation  Desert  Shield/Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  $2,028,000. 

UtirrED  STATES  Secret  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For   an   additional   amount   for   "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  to  provide  for  additional  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert  Shield/Op- 
eration Desert  Storm,  $4,906,000. 
CHAPTER  VUI 
DEPARfTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veter.^ns  Health  Service  and  Research 
administration 
.medical  care 
For   an    additional    amount   for    "Medical 
care"  to  provide  for  unbudgeted  medical  ex- 
penses    resulting     from     Operation     Desert 
ShieldOperation  Desert  Storm,  $46,000,000. 

DSPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTR.'lTION 
GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "General  op- 
erating axpenses"  to  provide  for  unbudgeted 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration  costs  asso- 
ciated wiith  Operation  Desert  Shield/Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  $12,000,000. 

tITLE  n— SUPPLEMENTAL 

APPROPRIATIONS 

CHAPTER  I 

D3P.A.RTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

j     salaries  AND  EXPENSES 

'  (BY  TRANSFER) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expanses".  $1,000,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Periodic  Censuses  and  F*ro- 
prams. 

ECO."^OMIC  AND  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPE.NSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  e.-cpecses".  $1,000,000. 

CCONOKIC  DEVELOPMENT  AD.MINISTRATION 
KCONOlilC  DEVELOPMENT  REVOLMNG  FUND 
I  ir-tE-SCiSSION, 

Of  the'  unobligated  balances  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Revolving  Fund, 
$9,600,000 lare  rescinded. 

LvTE.'ij.-ATIONAL  T.RADE  AD.MINISTRATION 
0P^;RATI0NS  .AND  ADMINISTRATION 
For  an|additionaI  amount  for  "Operations 
and    administration".    $1,500,000.    to    remain 
available!  until  expended. 

IJEPARTMEN^T  OF  .JUSTICE 
J        Leg.\l  ACTivrriEs 

SALARIES  .\ND  expenses.  GENER.^L  LECVL 

ACTIVITIES 

(BY  TRANSFERl 

For  aii  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  t'.xptnses.  General  Legal  Activities". 
$;<. 180.000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Fed- 
era!  Prison  System.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  UNITED  STATES 

.ATTORNEYS 

(BY  TRANSFER  I 

For  arf  additional  am.cunt  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  United  States  Attorneys". 
$1,903,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses,  General  Legal  Activities. 

S.\LAH|ES  AND  EXPENSES,  UNITED  -STATES 

.MARSHALS  SERVICE 

'BY  TR.'.NSFERi 

For  anj  additional  amount  for  "Saiaries 
and  expetises.  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice", $1,925,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  ."Yderal  Prison  System..  Salaries  and 
Expenses, 

FE3s  AND  EXPENSES  OF  WrTNES.SES 

For  an,  additional  amount  for  "Fees  and 
expenses  bf  witnesses",  $9,203,000. 
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"Salaries 


departme3jt  of  justice— general 
Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Section  524(c)(9)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(E)  Subject  to  the  notification  procedures 
contained  in  section  606  of  Public  Law  101- 
515.  any  unobligated  balances  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000  remaining  in  the  Fund  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991.  and  on  September  30.  1992.  may 
be  transferred  by  the  Attorney  General,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  follows— 

"(1)  the  Hrst  $25,000,000  of  such  unobligated 
balances  to  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs 
for  grants  authorized  by  section  515(a)(1)  of 
chapter  B  of  subpart  2  of  part  E  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  3760  et  seq.).  and 

"(il)  such  sums  as  are  available  to  the  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  appropriations  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  enhance 
training  and  to  procure  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment.". 

Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  28  U.S.C.  1821.  no 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  fiscal  year  1991  or  any  prior  fiscal 
year  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pay  a 
fact  witness  fee  to  a  person  who  is  incarcer- 
ated testifying  as  a  fact  witness  pursuant  to 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  1821,  28  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  one  excep- 
tion to  the  preceding  prohibition  is  the  fact 
witness  fee  decided  in  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  case  No.  89-5916.  Richard 
Demarest,  Petitioner  v.  James  Manspeaker 
et  al.  on  January  8,  1991. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Funds  made  available  under  this  heading 
in  Public  Law  101-515  shall  be  available  to 
procure  special  purpose  motor  vehicles  with- 
out regard  to  any  price  limitation  estab- 
lished by  law. 

International  Commissions 

international  fisheries  commissions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  ••Inter- 
national fisheries  commissions",  $100,000. 
notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated     to      the      House      by      Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


D  1440 

DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM, 
FOOD  STAMPS,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRA- 

TION, VETERANS  COMPENSATION 
AND  PENSIONS,  AND  OTHER  UR- 
GENT NEEDS  ACT  OF  1991 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee  re- 
sumed its  sitting. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
THE  JUDICIARY 
Supreme  Court 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount   for   '•Salaries 
and  expenses".  $54,000. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  CiRcurr 

salaries  and  expenses 
For   an   additional    amount   for    •'Salaries 
and  expenses",  $51,000. 

United  St.ites  Court  of  International 
Trade 
salaries  and  expenses 
For   an   additional   amount   for   '•Salaries 
and  expenses".  $36,000. 

Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

salaries  and  expe.vses 
For   an   additional    amount   for    •'Salaries 
and  expenses".  $69,520,000.  of  which  $48,520,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

FEES  OF  JURORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  of  ju- 
rors and  commissioners".  $5,600,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

COURT  SECURITY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Court  secu- 
rity", $530,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COUTITS 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $2,450,000. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  eixpenses 
For   an    additional    amount   for    "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,633,000. 

Related  agencies 
Board  for  Lnternational  Broadcasting 

grants  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  and 
expenses",  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C.  2877, 
$8,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Equal  E.mployment  OppoRTUNnr 
Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount  for   "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,000,000. 

FEDERAL  Communications  Commission 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,000,000. 

FEDERAL  Trade  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $2,000,000. 


Legal  Services  Corporation 

PAYMENT  to  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 

corporation 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation".  $1,000,000. 
Secltuties  and  Exchange  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $2,000,000.  In  addition,  any 
offsetting  receipts  deposited  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  under  section  6{b)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  between  October  1. 
1990,  and  the  November  5,  1990,  enactment 
date  of  Public  Law  101-515  shall  be  recorded 
as  an  offsetting  collection  and  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  governing  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  offsetting  collections 
under  the  above  heading  in  Public  Law  101- 
515. 

Small  Business  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

(by  transfer) 

For  an   additional   amount  for    "Salaries 

and  expenses'.  $1,500,000,   to  be  derived  by 

transfer  from  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund. 

CHAPTER U 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

OPERA'noN  AND  Maintenance,  Army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 

and  Maintenance.  Army",  $110,400,000. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MYERS  OF 
INDIANA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  several  amendments,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana: On  page  17  of  the  bill: 

On  line  12,  strike  "$110,400,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$95,220,000"; 

On  line  15.  strike  "$240,600,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$173,880,000", 

On  line  18.  strike  "$4,200,000  "  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000"; 

On  line  21,  strike  "$114,800.000""  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$76,400,000". 

On  page  22  of  the  bill: 

On  line  4.  strike  "$482,500,000"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$603,000,000". 

Mr.  MYERS,  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  I  want  to  inquire  of  the 
maker  of  the  motion  with  regard  to  the 
amendments  that  would  be  offered  en 
bloc.  U  I  may  inquire  of  the  distin- 
grulshed  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Energy  and  Water,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers], 
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and  I  believe  I  am  prepared  to  support 
his  amendment.  I  wane  to  be  certain 
about  the  effect  of  the  amendments.  It 
is  my  understanding  this  am.endment 
would  provide  some  $253  million  for  the 
Rocky  Flats  plant,  an  increase  of  $120.5 
million  over  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendacion  and  a  reduction  of  520 
million  from  the  administraiion's  re- 
quest of  5283  million.  The  S2tJ;5  million 
would  be  provided  for  the  Reeky  Flats 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  performing  es- 
sential weapons  pro^rrams  and  produc- 
tion support,  environment,  safety  and 
health,  safeguards  and  security,  plant 
engineering,  utilities  and  ]r,aint9nance. 
and  management  and  administration 
activities  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  1992. 

I  further  understand  that  these  funds 
would  provide  for  activities  to  be  per- 
formed in  preparation  for  resumption 
of  operations  in  buildint;s  559  and  707 
and  foi  those  limited  operations  in 
other  buildings,  including  building  771, 
specifically  needed  in  support  of  activi- 
ties in  buildings  559  and  707.  These 
funds  also  piovide  for  essential  activi- 
ties, such  as  phmt-wide  health  and 
safety  accivities  and  removal  or  Pluto- 
nium from  ducts,  that  need  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  other  buildings  whether  or 
not  operations  in  iruioe  buildings  re- 
sume. 

By  not  providing  the  S20  million  that 
the  administLa*:.ion  had  requested,  the 
amendment  would  not  be  providing  any 
additional  fundc  for  activities  in  build- 
ings 776.  777,  779.  and  371.  other  than, 
first,  essential  activities  that  need.-;  to 
be  undertaken  whether  or  not  produc- 
tion operations  in  thoss  buildings  are 
to  resum.e,  and.  second,  activities  es- 
sential to  supnort  preparation  of  re- 
sumption of  activities  in  buildings  559 
to  707.  The  reason  for  this  decision  is  to 
allow  the  com.mittec  and  ^he  Congress 
to  review,  during  their  deliberations  of 
the  fiscal  year  1992  app-opriations  bill, 
the  need  for  resumption  of  production 
activitifcs  m  buildings  other  than  559 
and  707. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Air.  MYERS 
if  chis  is  his  understanding  as  well. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chi^ir- 
rnan,  wiil  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  SKAGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  provided  a  colloquy,  and 
It  is  mj-  understanding  that  what  he 
has  provided  here  is  essentially  what 
the  committee  is  attempting  to  do,  to 
keep  work  going  on  there.  It  is  very 
vital  to  the  gentleman's  area.  We  all 
realize  it  is  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  this  committee  has  always 
made  every  attempt  to  help  a  Member 
in  his  district  and  to  abide  by  tliose 
rules.  However,  this  is  a  national  facil- 
ity which  is  40  ye?rs  old.  Much  of  the 
problem  was  created  long  before  the 
gentleman  ever  came  to  Cong/ess.  So  I 


thirk    we    can    have    agreement    with 
wh^t  the  gentleman  is  discussing  here. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Contmuing  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  and  I  certainly 
waft  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gen"  ".•:"■. I'  for  his  willingness  to  reach 
an  ■..:.  ;  ::-tanding  about  this  matter;  I 
v/otiaer  if  I  might  also  yield  to  the  dis- 
tin^uished  gentleman  from  Alabaina 
[M'.  Bevill],  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
conmittee.  as  to  the  chairman's  under- 
sta  iding  as  well. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gei  tleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tle nan  from  Alabama. 

J  r.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  move  to  strike  the 
las ;  word.  I  agree  with  the  statements 
thj  t  have  been  made  by  each  of  these 
gei  tlemen. 

^  [r.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  with- 
dri  w  my  reservation  of  objection. 

1  he  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Inc  iana  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sid  sred  en  bloc? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

^:r.  .MYERS  of  Indi-ana.  Mr.  Chair- 
TTiHi.  I  further  ?.sk  unanimous  consent 
th£  t  the  question  not  be  subject  to  a 
div  sion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Inc  iana? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

'^  ;r.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
ma  1.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
bal  ?  this  any  fui'ther.  We  have  dis- 
cus sed  this  on  several  occasions.  I 
thi  ik  the  membership  is  well  aware 
thi  t  there  has  been  an  ongoing  prob- 
len  1  for  a  long  time.  The  Department  of 
Eii  Tgy  is  trying  to  do  some  work  there 
thj  t  is  absolutely  essential.  So  I  think 
ev(  ryone  fully  understands  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  tatcing  money  th?t  the  com- 
ini  tee  dia  give  to  the  Dafense  Commit- 
tee and  reappropriatc  it  for  this  pur- 
pos  e.  I  fnink  it  does  not  neod  any  fur- 
t}i«  r  debate.  I  urge  all  M3mbers  to  sup- 
poi  t  this  amendment. 

T  he  letter  referred  tc  follows: 

The  Secret.a.r\  of'  Energy. 
Washington.  DC.  March  4.  199i. 
rioi .  John  T.  Myers, 

Rci  king  Minority  Member.  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development.  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 

D  E.\R  CONGRESSM.AN  Mye.hs:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  d^ep  concern  wii.h  the  action 
tab  sn  by  the  Subcommitte?  on  Enerpy  and 
Wa  ,er  Development.  Committee  on  App^o- 
prij  tion=!.  House  of  Representatives,  to  re- 
duc  3  the  supplemental  appropriation  .ve  had 
req  lested  for  resumption  of  safe  operations 
at  (  he  Rocky  F'ats  Plant. 

S:jecifically.  after  careful  deUberation  by 
the  /*dminiSLratior  on  possible  sources  of 
funis  in  light  of  t'ne  Deficit  Rei'.uction  .Act, 
thej  President  requested  r.  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  S283  million  to  provide  for  ef- 
fori=  to  at'dress  nuclea.-  safety  issues  and  fa- 
cility safety  and  health  u^gTades  for  build- 
ingt  necessary  to  resume  plutonium  pit  fab- 
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ricatioii  at  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant.  The  ac- 
tion by  ,;he  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, taken  on  February  28,  1991,  re- 
duces ghe  requested  funding  level  by  $140.5 
million' to  a  recommended  level  of  J142.5  mil- 
lion. VMthout  ihe  restoration  of  these  mon- 
ies, it  fviU  not  be  possible  to  brins:  Rocky 
Flats  ijito  compliance  with  Federal.  State, 
and  lodal  laws  and  regulations  in  a  timely 
manner.  Further,  without  the  restoration  of 
t'nese  d  )iiars.  we  wiil  not  be  able  to  meet  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile  requirements  in  Fis- 
cal Yec  r  1992.  Some  may  arg-ue  that  we  co.n 
await  sution  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1992  badcet 
for  restoration  of  these  dollars.  I  do  not 
agree.  \  deficit  reduction  precedent  stem- 
ming: 1  rem  last  , "ear's  budget  aRreement 
makes  it  highly  unlikely  that  additional 
funds  V  ill  be  able  to  be  dedicated  for  the  nec- 
essary tocky  Fiats  safety  upgrades  and  pro- 
ductior  mission. 

This  reduction  in  requested  funding  wiil 
require  the  Department  of  Energy  to  se- 
verely :urtail  operations  later  this  year  and 
result  n  substantial  layoffs  of  personnel  at 
the  Ro;ky  Flats  Plant  (estimated  at  about 
2.000  people),  inability  to  produce  plutonium 
compoi  eats  for  nuclear  weapons  in  FY  1992. 
and  faiure  to  meet  the  President's  requlrn- 
rnents  or  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
Depart:  nent  of  Defense.  Tnis  curtailment  is 
also  111  :ely  to  prevent  our  meeting  nuclear 
weapon  3  requirements  in  FY  1993  and  beyond 
as  well 

I  she  lid  point  out  that  the  Rocky  Flats 
Plant  is  the  only  production  facility  avail- 
able w  lich  will  enable  as  to  meet  theie 
weapons  requii'ements.  I  need  to  .-mp'nasize 
that  tr  ;■  loag  neglect  of  this  plant,  ir.clud'nc 
the  tra  ning  of  per.sonnel,  the  development  of 
sat!sfa(  tory  safety  documentation  and  p  'o- 
cedures.  and  the  up^radin^  of  facilities  and 
necessEry  plant  m.aintenance,  has  resulted  in 
this  suastantial  need  for  funding-  so  that  I 
can  be  assured  of  safe  and  secure  op.^rations 
at  Roci;y  Fiats  in  o.'der  to  meet  the  Nation's 
nation;  1  security  requirements. 

Accoi  dingiy,  because  of  the  national  socu 
rity  in- plications  of  this  potential  :a*lure  to 
provide  the  necessary  funding,  I  request  you.- 
urgent  attention  to  this  master  so  that  the 
Depart:  nent  of  Ene-  gy  can  move  to  fulfill  its 
oWi{rat  ons  for  weapons  deliveries  while,  at 
the  sar  le  time,  assure  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  •  workers  and  the  public  and  protection 
of  the  ( nvironment. 

I  wot  Id  be  most  appreciative  of  your  early 
act'on  )n  this  argent  matter. 
S  ncerely, 

Ja.mes  D.  'Watk'NS, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Savy  (Retired). 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington.  March  <).  1991 
Hon.  JCSEPH  M.  -McD.'VDE. 

Commit  ce   on    AppTopr.ation^.   House   of  rep- 
resentatives. Wushivg>07i.  DC. 

De/.R  C0NG:tEss.M.\N  .McD.'^DE:  The  Presi- 
dent's iiupplei.iental  budg-et  request  included 
S2£3  million  for  the  D°partm.ent  of  Energy's 
facility  at  Rocky  Flats.  Colorado.  Unforfu- 
nately,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
reduced  this  request  by  J140.5  million. 

It  is  I  essentia!  that  these  funus  be  rein- 
stated tnd  the  full  $283  million  appropriated. 
Rocky  Flats  is  the  only  facility  which  ca.i 
produce  particular  components  n^-eded  to 
meet  Our  nuclear  weapono  requirements. 
Failure  to  appropriate  the  full  DOE  tupple- 
mental  request  will  make  it  impossible  for 
necessary  health  and  safety  improvements  at 
Rocky  Flats  to  be  completed  on  schedule, 
and  for  the  department  to  meet  ios  impor- 
tant naitional  security  obligations. 
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i  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant issue. 
Sincerely, 

Brent  Scowcroft. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  March  7.  1991. 
Hon.  John  T.  Myers, 

House  Appruprianons  Committee.  Subco7nmittee 
on  Energy  and  Water  Development.  Hou.'-'/ 
of  Representatives.  Wa.-ihu.gton.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Myers:  1  strongly  sup- 
port funding  the  Dep.Trtmfnt  of  Energy  Fi' 
1991     Supplemental     Appropriation     as     re- 
quested by  the  President,  ^he  $'283  million 
supplemental   is   urgently   needed   to   ensure 
that  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant  can  once  again 
produce   the   plutonium   pits   necessary   for 
modern,  safe  irac.ear  weapons  for  our  nuclear 
deterrent  forces. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Chfney. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  to  be  heard 
on  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  indicated,  we  have  leached 
agreement  on  this.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize,  nonetheless,  the 
fundamental  -ssue  involved  here.  As 
originar.y  proposed  to  Congress  bj'  the 
administration,  the  supplemental  re- 
jjuest  would  have  set  us  on  course  for 
some  decisions  about  the  resumption  of 
production  at  the  Rocliy  Flats  plant 
that  we  are,  in  my  opinion,  sim.ply  not 
in  a  position  to  m.ake  yet.  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  some  of 
the  buildings  at  the  plant. 

Those  are  decisions  that  would  ulti- 
mately cost  this  country  som.e  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  and  which 
Congress  should  examine  closely. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  with 
the  constraints  .hat  I've  twisted  on 
and  which  have  been  agreed  to.  we  ba- 
sically reserve  judgm.ent  on  those  is- 
sues until  the  full  comm.ittee  and  sub- 
coinmitteo  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them  with  greater  care  in  the 
context  of  the  fiscal  year  1992  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  funding  that  is  provided  allows 
us  to  meet  national  defense  needs.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  fund  activities  need- 
ed to  resume  operations  in  the  559  lab- 
oratory building  and  the  707  fabrica- 
tion building,  needed  to  resume  war- 
head safety  improvements  and  for  pro- 
duct'on  of  WC8  warheads  for  Trident  II 
missiles.  The  funding  is  also  more  than 
sufficient  to  proceed  with  safety, 
health,  security,  and  environmental 
improvement  required  plant-wide,  re- 
gardless of  whether  operations  in  some 
buildings  ever  resume. 

A*^  the  same  time,  the  restrictions 
prevent  DOE  from  starting  down  the 
path  toward  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  on  buildings  at  the 
piant  that  may  never  again  be  needed 
for  defense. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  some  have  called  these  restric- 
tions mic-omanagement.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  is  true.  WTiat  I've  tried  to  do 


is  reserve  for  Congress  some  say  in  set- 
ting policy  for  the  future  of  Rocky 
Flats  and  the  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex: to  reserve  some  say  for  Congress 
on  basic  decisions  about  defense, 
health  and  safety,  and  environmental 
needs.  That's  hardly  micromanage- 
ment — that's  a  fundamental  congres- 
sional responsibility.  Given  the  size  of 
our  Federal  deficit,  it's  also  wise  fiscal 
managem»ent. 

Simply  opening  the  Federal  wallet 
and  handing  over  the  S283  million  that 
DOE  requested  would  commit  us  to  a 
course  of  action  at  Rocky  Flats  and 
elsewhere  that  could  cost  the  taxpayer 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Under  DOE's  current  plans,  huge  sums 
could  be  squanaered  on  facilities  at 
Rocky  Flats  that  DOE's  own  studies 
confirm  may  never  he  needed  or  used. 

For  example.  DOE's  February  1991  re- 
configuration study  admits  that  build- 
ings 77!  and  776  at  Rocky  Flats  may 
never  be  needed  for  defense  work.  At 
the  same  time.  DOE  plans  to  spend 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  restart  op- 
erations at  these  two  builuings  alone. 
That's  why  the  restrictions  I've  in- 
sis;.ed  on — and  which  this  amendment 
adopts — are  so  vital.  They  address 
DOE's  costly  policy  contradictions. 
Clearly.  Congiess  should  not  abuicate 
its  vita'  oversight  role  here. 

We  should  take  a  moment  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  consequences  when 
Congress  failed  to  provide  adequate 
oversight  of  the  nuclear  weapons  comi- 
plex  in  the  past.  The  bequest  to  the  Na- 
tion from  DOE  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  in  managing  Rocky  Flats  and 
othe'-  sites  is  a  S150  billion  cleanup  bill. 
The  awful  legacy  of  most  of  the  last  40 
years — when  Congress  deferred  too 
readily  v.-hen  the  words  "national  secu- 
rity" were  incantc'.  and  a  curtain  of 
secrecy  descended  to  conceal  rampant 
mismanagem.ent — is  a  set  of  facilities 
that  were  run  into  the  ground  and 
largely  shut  down  for  safety  failings. 
Congress  then  defaulted  too  quickly  in 
its  responsibility.  Now  we're  paying 
the  bills.  We  should  learn  from  these 
muUibillion-dollar  mistakes.  noL  re- 
peat them. 

Even  under  the  current  leadership  of 
the  very  able  Secretary  of  Energy. 
James  Watkins.  who  has  made  real  im- 
provements in  operations  at  the  De- 
partment, Congress  still  has  a  vital  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  and  provide 
guidance  on  these  programs.  I'here  are 
broad  policy  issues  Congiess  must  ad- 
dress— such  as  how  big  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons arsenal,  and  liow  large  a  nuclear 
'.veapons  production  complex  is  needed 
to  deter  a  rapidly  changing  Soviet 
Union.  And  since  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  suifer  from  bad  management 
in  particular  areas,  it's  vital  that  Con- 
gress review  large  spending  requests 
%'ery  closely. 

This  spending  request  fcr  Rocky 
Flats  should  be  no  exception.  Hourly 
and  salaried  workers  at  the  plant  have 
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told  me  extremely  troubling  stories  of 
waste  associated  with  restart  efforts  to 
date.  Last  winter  and  spring,  millions 
of  dollars  were  probably  wasted  on  poor 
quality  safety  and  training  programs 
and  on  operations  procedures  that  sim- 
ply didn't  work. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  that  waste  was 
that  DOE  pushed  the  contractor  to 
rush  to  restai  t  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  the  end,  DOE  realized  its  mistake, 
called  off  the  rush,  and  then  rebuked 
the  contractor  for  poor  quality  control 
systems.  Today,  DOE  is  again  asking 
its  contractor  at  Rocky  Flats  for  an 
aggressive  restart  program.  Given  past 
wasteful  spending,  it's  clear  we 
shouldn't  stop  our  strict  oversight 
today.  And  I  certainly  don't  plan  to. 

During  the  February  1,  1991,  meeting 
of  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Nuclear  Facility  Safety,  members 
questioned  the  need  to  pump  so  much 
money  into  Rocky  Flats  restart  when 
other  options  exist.  One  member  stat- 
ed, "There  is  conceivably  a  much  bet- 
ter alternative  to  spending  another 
half  billion  or  $800  million  to  keep  a  fa- 
cility that  is  not  likely  to  be  as  safe  as 
several  others  that  already  exist  and 
are  operational." 

This  amendment,  while  it  doesn't  do 
everything  I'd  like,  does  offer  'as  a 
chance  to  look  at  these  alternatives  be- 
fore we  go  too  far  or  spend  too  much. 
And  so  I  am  supporting  it. 

D  1450 

Mrs.  5CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M--.  SKAGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
\.oman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  3CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  try  to  extend  this  any  longer. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
oversight  issue.  Those  of  us  in  Colorado 
cannot  be  aggressive  enough,  I  think. 
in  oversight  oecause  of  the  long  track 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
N'yers  amendment  which  seeks  to  provide 
S263  million  in  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Rocky  Fiats  nuclear  weapons  plant,  15 
miles  uphill  and  upv,'irxl  from  the  center  of 
Denver.  This  money  was  requested  to  expe- 
dite restart  of  plutonium  processing  operations 
at  Rocky  Plate;  sucn  operations  have  been 
halted  for  neariy  a  year  arxj  a  half. 

I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  supporting  tfie  commit- 
tee repo.ned  level  of  Si  42.5  million  either.  I 
wanted  to  oppose  any  supplemental  for  Rocky 
Flats  for  three  reasons: 

First,  we  should  not  restart  the  plant.  Rocky 
Flats  IS  a  sorry  mess.  There  are  pounds  of 
pluionium  in  the  ducts,  which  the  Department 
of  Energy  [DOE]  hasn't  figured  how  to  move. 
The  machinery  is  old  and  unsafe.  Many  of  the 
t:uildings  are  firetraps.  There  is  a  new  contrac- 
tor, EG&G.  which  is  changing  many  of  the  op- 
erating procedures:  ir>deed  noi  all  of  the  new 
procedures  have  bean  written.  And,  the  staff 
has  no'  yet  been  adequately  trained  on  these 
new  procedures.  It  is  not  safe  to  restart  Rocky 
Flats  now  or  anytime  in  the  next  few  years,  re- 
gardless of  lx)w  much  money  we  throw  at  it. 
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Second,  we  should  be  forcing  DOE  to  move 
the  Plutonium  processing  activity  out  of  a  met- 
ropoiitan  area  promptly.  The  recently  released 
reconfiguration  study  documented  the  need  to 
move  Rocky  Flats.  But  the  final  version  de- 
leted any  reference  to  a  date.  It  DOE  restarts 
Rocky  Flats,  any  urgency  to  move  will  be 
eliminated.  Our  first  priority  should  be  to  move 
the  Plutonium  processing  function  out  of 
Rocky  Fiats. 

Third,  national  security  will  not  be  harmed  if 
Rocky  Flats  is  not  restarted.  Rocky  Flats  pro- 
duces Plutonium  pits,  which  serve  as  the  trig- 
gers for  nuclear  weapons.  These  pits  don't 
wear  out.  We  have  plenty  of  nukes  which 
have  to  be  retired,  some  because  of  arms 
control  agreements,  others  because  they  are 
otisolete.  It  wouW  be  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
sign new  wartieads  to  use  old  pits.  In  that 
way,  we  could  recycle  pits,  save  the  taxpayer 
money,  and  not  restart  a  terribly  dangerous 
plant  I  suppose  this  is  too  simple  for  DOE. 

The  workers  at  Rocky  Flats  are  a  highly 
skilled  and  hard  working  group.  We  need  them 
kept  on  the  payroll  and  trained  to  decontami- 
nate and  decommission  the  plant.  Environ- 
mental restoration  at  Rocky  Flats  will  involve 
new  scierKe  and  new  technology.  The  tal- 
ented Rocky  Flats  work  force  are  who  should 
do  that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
working  out  this  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers].  I 
understand  his  sensitivity.  We  in  the 
State  of  Washington  have  Hanford.  We 
have  had  our  problems  in  terms  of 
oversight.  We  share  his  concern  about 
appropriate  cleanup,  and  we  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  the  costs. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would 
suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs] 
that  he  is  right  in  his  other  comment 
that  there  are  some  very  crucial  de- 
fense and  national  security  programs 
at  stake  here,  including  the  triggers 
and  pits  required  for  our  Trident  sub- 
marine warheads,  and  we  are  in  a  situ- 
ation where  we  are  going  to  have  the 
subnuulnes  built  and  the  body  of  the 
missile  built,  but  not  have  the  war- 
heads. 

So,  trjring  to  work  out  compromises 
here,  trying  to  get  the  plants  fixed  and 
safe  to  operate  is  really  crucially  im- 
portant, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs]  for  the  ap- 
proach that  he  is  taking  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
flrom  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  and,  as  he 
knows,  we  have,  I  think,  preserved  the 
capability  to  deal  particularly  with  the 
W-88  Trident  program  in  the  approach 
that  Is  being  taken. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Mters]. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

During  deliberations  on  the  fiscal 
year  1991  supplemental,  the  sub- 
committee considered  the  request  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  for 
$283,000,000  for  the  resumption  of  oper- 
ations at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  in  Col- 
orado. On  the  basis  of  information 
showing  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
funds  could  be  fully  utilized  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  the  subcommittee  provided 
$142,500,000  for  this  activity,  a  decrease 
of  $140,500,000  from  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

Further  discussions  with  the  admin- 
istration have  shown  a  need  for  addi- 
tional funding  in  fiscal  year  1991  to 
meet  the  urgent  national  security 
needs  of  the  country.  A  total  of 
$263,000,000  could  be  used  to  continue  to 
address  nuclear  safety  issues  and  facil- 
ity safety  and  health  upgrades  for 
buildings  necessary  to  resume  activi- 
ties at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant. 

Based  on  ass-jrances  from  the  admin- 
istration that  these  additional  funds 
are  essential  to  the  national  security 
in  fisoal  year  1991,  I  am  supporting  the 
effort  by  my  good  friend  from  Indiana, 
John  Myers,  to  provide  this  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPERA'nON  A.VD  MAINTENANCE.  NaVY 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Navy".  $240,600,000. 

Oper.^T'.on  a.nd  Mainten.\nce.  Marine  Corps 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps".  $4,200,000. 

Opehation  and  Maintex.\.nce.  .\ir  Force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Air  Force",  $114,800,000. 

RESEIA.RCK.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 

rbse.\rch,  devel0pme.nt,  test  and 
Evalu.\tion.  Army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research. 
Development.  Test  a.nd  Evaluation.  Army". 
$58,000,000  for  development  of  a  Patriot  Mis- 
sile Quick  Response  Program,  to  remain 
available  until  Septe.mber  30.  1992. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Restrictions  provided  under  sub- 
.section  'b)(2)  of  section  301d  of  title  37,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  1991 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  flag  or  general 
officers  serving  as  practicing  physicians. 

Sec  J02.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  for  the  account  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curement. Navy",  the  amount  of  $987,936,000 
provided  for  the  F-14  remanufactured  pro- 
gram shall  be  obligated  for  the  twelve  F-14 
aircraft  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  a03.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  for  ad- 
vance procurement  of  material  and  other  ef- 
forts a*80clated  with  the  industrial  avail- 
ability of  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  other  than  the 
service  life  extension  program  for  the  U.S.S. 
Kennedy  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  BURTON  OF 
INDIANA 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana: on  pape  18,  line  21,  strike  lines  21  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  2  on  page  19  and  re- 
number the  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
deficit  which  could  approach  $315  to 
$350  billion  this  year,  and  toward  that 
end  this  amendment,  which  I  am  pro- 
posing, will  save  somewhere  between 
$310  milliion  and  $700  million. 

Last  year  I  understand  the  Defense 
Department  asked  that  the  U.S.S.  Ken- 
nedy undergo  what  is  called  service  life 
extension  program  or  a  complete  over- 
haul of  that  ship  which  would  cost  at 
that  time  $810  million.  This  year  they 
estimate  the  cost  to  be  $1.2  billion.  But 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  as  I  understand  it, 
has  revised  their  view  of  this  situation, 
and  they  want  to  have  a  different  kind 
of  overhaul,  which  is  called  a  regular 
overhaul,  which  would  cost  only  $500 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  language  is  in  section  203  as  it 
is  because  what  it  means,  this  lan- 
guage, is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  the  service  life  extension  over- 
haul, which  is  $1.2  billion,  when  the 
Navy  is  only  requesting  a  regular  over- 
haul, which  would  cost  $500  million. 

So,  the  amendment  I  propose  will 
save  $700  million,  and  I  think  it  is 
something  that  everybody  in  this  body 
ought  to  embrace. 

I  do  not  understand,  and  maybe  the 
people  who  support  this  section  of  the 
bill,  maybe  they  can  explain  why  they 
want  to  have  the  service  life  extension 
program  on  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  rather 
than  the  regular  overhaul,  and,  if 
somebody  is  there  that  can  explain  it 
to  me,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  thought  about  this  particular  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  problems  is  the  Navy, 
in  trying  to  avoid  short-term  costs,  is 
going  to  Increase  long-term  costs  sub- 
stantially. For  instance,  a  SLEP  will 
cost  around  $1  billion.  But  it  will  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  U.S.S.  Kennedy  by 
15  years.  If  you  put  the  normal  over- 
haul into  place,  you  only  get  5  years 
out  of  it.  You  would  have  to  have 
major  overhauls  every  5  years  and  the 
ship  could  be  out  of  action  three  times 
as  long. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  it  is  real- 
ly not  co$t  effective  to  save  money  In 
the  short  term  in  order  to  get  by  for  a 
couple  years  when  we  would  be  so 
much  bet;ter  off  doing  the  complete 
SLEP  up  front. 
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So,  what  do  they  do  in  a  SLEP?  They 
completely  rework  the  entire  inside  of 
the  ship.  It  is  an  entirely  different  pro- 
cedure for  a  SLEP  versus  an  overhaul. 
An  overhaul  is  kind  of  a  temporary 
thing  that  takes  about  9  or  10  months. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  engage  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mtjr- 
THA]  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  explain  to  me  why 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  only 
asking  for  a  regular  overhaul?  They  are 
obviously  aware  of  the  same  situation 
he  is  and  the  same  circumstances. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  run 
into  that  problem  all  the  time.  In  order 
to  get  by  for  a  couple  of  years  they  ask 
for  less  money,  and  we  think  that  is  a 
mistake  in  this  case.  We  try  not  to 
micromanage  their  business,  but  in 
this  case  we  believe  the  overhaul  will 
cost  substantially  more  money  in  che 
long  run  and  the  Navy  will  get  less  use 
out  of  that  ship. 

So,  we  are  saying  to  them.  "SLEP 
this  ship,  which  means  the  ship  .sys- 
tems will  last  longer,  three  times  as 
long,  the  ship  will  be  out  of  service  a 
lot  less  time  and  the  ship  will  be  more 
capable." 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  Navy,  and  they  come 
in  with  short-term  budgets,  they  try  to 
nt  as  much  as  they  can  into  that  oudg- 
et.  It  is  more  important  than  ever  for 
us  to  make  sure  that  we  get  our  mon- 
eys  worth,  even  if  we  have  to  spend  a 
little  bit  more  m  the  shor',  term. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Recl?.iming 
my  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand 
ohe  gentleman's  position,  but  it  is  in 
fact  micromanaging  the  issue,  and  the 
Navy  Depa'-tm-ent  has  only  '■equesLed 
.V500  million  lor  a  regular  overhaul.  The 
Defense  Deoartment  is  under  severe 
budgetary  constraints,  as  is  this  whole 
govermnent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
%ve  ought  to  try  to  work  with  the  Navy 
as  much  as  possible  in  keeping  the  de- 
fense budget  under  control  wh.le  pro- 
viding for  the  best  possible  defense  for 
thio  Nation,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  asked  foi  S500  million  for  a 
regular  overhaul,  and  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  uhat  we  should  not  try  to 
micromanage  to  this  degree,  thus  ':ost- 
ing  us  about  $700  millicn  more  at  a 
time  when  we  can  ill  afford  to  do  "t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  countrv  th-.s  year 
ii  going  to  face  at  least  a  $316  billion 
deficit,  and  for  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  [Mr.  Mra- 
Thj*],  who  I  am  sure  nas  a  very  great 
interest  in  this  project,  to  suggest  that 
we  should  spend  an  extra  $700  million 
for  a  project  when  the  Navy  is  only  re- 
questing less  than  half  that  much  I 
think  is  fiscally  irresponsible.  So,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  colleague.  I  think 


that  we  should  cut  this  section  out  of 
the  bill  and  do  what  the  Navy  has  re- 
quested, and  that  is  only  spend  $500 
million  for  a  regular  overhaul. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  reiterate 
the  position  that  the  committee  takes 
on  this  particular  issue.  We  believe 
that  in  this  particular  instance  that 
even  though  the  Navy  in  the  short  run 
would  avoid  a  certain  cost,  not  save 
money,  but  avoid  the  cost  of  the  SLEP. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  going  to  cost  them 
a  lot  m.ore  money,  and  it  is  not  only 
going  to  cost  them  a  lot  more  money 
for  the  normal  overhaul  but  the  ship 
will  be  out  of  action  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  We  believe  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  them  to  spend  the  money 
UD  front  and  get  the  maximum  use  of 
that  money  for  a  one-time  SLEP  and 
put  this  ship  back  into  action  as  quick- 
ly as  we  can.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
good,  effective  cost  management  to 
spend  less  money  now.  and  then  down 
the  road  have  to  spend  substantially 
more  money. 

W'hen  they  first  asked  for  this  SLEP 
they  estimated  it  would  cost  $810  mil- 
lion. Now  it  has  gone  up.  and  my  col- 
leagues can  bet  that  when  they  run 
■nto  an  overhaul,  sometimes  those 
things  are  double  the  cost  they  expect. 
So.  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  do  it 
right  che  first  time.  A  SLEP  Is  the 
right  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
ber of  this  Committee  to  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

n  1500 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from,  Indiana  [Mr.  Bl'RTO.n]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  's  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  re- 
duce to  5  minutes  the  time  *"or  a  re- 
corded vote,  if  ordered,  after  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  is  established. 

Since  the  Chair  had  already  an- 
nounced the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
first  action  will  be  to  establish  a 
quorumi.  and  the  second  vote,  reduced 
to  ci  minutes,  will  be  on  the  question  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  Chair  cannot  vacate  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
even  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  re.=ponded  to 
'heir  names: 


[Roll  No.  31] 

Abercromble 

Duncan 

Kaptor 

Alexander 

Durbln 

Kaslch 

AUard 

Dwyer 

Kennedy 

Anderson 

DynuLlIy 

Kennelly 

Andrews  IME) 

Early 

Klldee 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Eckart 

Klor 

.^drews  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kolbe 

.^nnunzio 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kolter 

Anthony 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kopetskl 

Applegale 

Emerson 

Kostmayer 

Armey 

En«el 

Kyi 

Aspin 

English 

LaFal(!e 

Atkins 

Erdreich 

Lagomanloo 

AuColn 

Espy 

Lancaster 

Bacchus 

Evans 

Lantos 

Baker 

Fascell 

LaBocco 

3allen?er 

Fawell 

Laurhlin 

Barnard 

Fazio 

Leach 

Barrett 

Feighan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Barton 

Fields 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bate  man 

Fish 

Lent 

Beilenscn 

Flake 

Levin  (MI) 

Bennett 

Foglietta 

Lewis  (CA) 

B»ntley 

Ford  (Mil 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bereuier 

Ford(TN) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Berman 

Franks  iCTi 

Lightfoot 

BevT.l 

Frost 

Liplnski 

Eiibray 

Gftllegly 

Lirtngston 

BiUrakis 

Gallo 

Lloyd 

B:iley 

Gaydos 

Look 

Boehlert 

Gejdenson 

Lowery  (CA» 

Boehner 

Gekas 

Lowey  (NY) 

Bonior 

Gephardt 

Luken 

Borski 

Geren 

MachOey 

Boucher 

Gibbons 

Man  ton 

boxer 

Gilchrest 

Markey 

Brewster 

Gillmor 

Marlenee 

B.-ooks 

Oilman 

Matsui 

Broomfield 

Gingrich 

Mavroules 

BrcMder 

Gilckman 

.Masoli 

Brown 

Gonzalez 

-McCandless 

Bruce 

Goodiing 

McCollum 

Bryant 

Gordon 

McCrery 

Bunnini; 

Goss 

McCurdy 

Burton 

Gradison 

McDade 

Bustajriantc 

Grandj- 

McDermott 

Byron 

Gray 

McEwen 

Callahan 

Green 

MrOrath 

Cam*} 

Guanci 

McHugh 

Ca.-r.pbell  'CA> 

GunderscE 

.McMillan  (N'C) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hall  (OHi 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Cardin 

HiLll(TXi 

McNulty 

Carp*.- 

Hamilton 

Meyers 

C:irr 

Hammerschmidt 

Mfome 

Chandirr 

Hancotk 

Michel 

C'hapnuis 

Hansen 

Miller(CA> 

Clay 

HaiTis 

Miller  (WA) 

CleiT-.ent 

Hastert 

Mineta 

Clmeer 

Hatcher 

Mink 

Coble 

Hayes (IL 

Moakley 

Coleman  iMOj 

Hayes  i  LA  1 

MoUnari 

Coleman  iTXi 

Hefley 

MoUofaan 

CoUins  ai.. 

Hefner 

Montgomery 

C.'.hns  'Mil 

Henry 

Moody 

Combrst 

Herg-er 

Moorhfe-d 

Condlt 

Hertel 

Moran 

Conyers 

Hoagland 

Morella 

Cooper 

HobsoD 

Morrison 

r^.'-lello 

Kochbrueckner 

Mrazek 

Ccughiin 

HoUcway 

Murtha 

C"x  iCA' 

ilopktns 

Myers 

Ccx    jL.i 

Hon 

Nagle 

Ccyne 

KortoE 

.N'itcher 

Cramer 

Houghton 

.Neal  (MA) 

Criire 

Hcyer 

.Neal(.N-C( 

Cunningham 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Dannemeyer 

Huckaby 

.Vowak 

harden 

Hughes 

Nussle 

tiavi» 

Hunter 

Oakar 

J-  1.-.  Garza 

Hullo 

Oberstar 

'If  Fazio 

Kyde 

Oiin 

DeLauro 

Inhofe 

Ortiz 

DeLay 

L'pUnd 

OrtoE 

,3eliams 

Jacobs 

Owens  ( IT) 

DcTiek 

James 

Oxley 

Dickinson  ' 

Je.Terscc 

Packard 

Dicks 

Jenkins 

Palloce 

Dixon 

Johnson  >CT 

Panetla 

Oooley 

Johnson  '  SD  • 

Parker 

Ooolittle 

Johnston 

Patterson 

Doffran  iNDi 

Jones  (GAi 

Paion 

Doman  !C.^> 

Jones  iN'Cj 

Payne (NJ) 

Do»-ney 

Jonu 

Payne  iVA) 

l-nicr 

Kanjorskl 

Pease 

Mnrrh  7    IQQI 
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Pelosl 

Sawyer 

TaUon 

Penny 

Sax  ton 

Tanner 

Perkins 

Schapfer 

Tauzin 

Peterson  iFLi 

Schlff 

Taylor  iMSi 

Peterson  'MNi 

Schroeder 

Taylor   NCi 

Petri 

Sohulze 

Thomas  iCA 

Pickett 

Schumer 

Thoma.'!  iGA 

Pickle 

Sensenbrennfi 

Thom.i:.  :\VY 

Porter 

Serrano 

Thornton 

Poshard 

Sharp 

Torres 

Price 

Shaw 

Torrlc»ll: 

Pursell 

Shays 

Towns 

Q'jlllen 

Shuster 

TrafSi-^nt 

Rahall 

Sikorskl 

Traxler 

RamsUd 

Sislsky 

l'  nsoeld 

Flange  1 

Skagpi 

Upton 

Ravtnel 

Ske.>n 

Valentine 

!Uy 

Skelton 

V'ander  ,Iajft 

P,eed 

Slaltery 

Vento 

Refijla 

Slaughter  iNVi 

Vlsclosky 

Rhodes 

Sliughler  (VA> 

Volkmer 

Richardson 

Smith  iFL) 

Vucanovich 

RMg:e 

Smith  iIA' 

■A'alker 

Rl?S8 

Smith  iNJi 

Walsh    - 

Rlnaldo 

Smith  (OR. 

Waters 

Sitter 

Smith  iTXi 

Wax  man 

Roberu 

Sn^w-' 

W'eber 

Roe 

Solan: 

Weiss 

Roemer 

Solomon 

Weldon 

Rogers 

Spence 

Wheal 

P.ohrabacher 

Spratt 

Whitt«n 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Staggers 

Wllll&ms 

Rose 

Stallin<s. 

Wise 

RostenkowBkl 

Surk 

Wolf 

Roth 

Steams 

Wolpe 

Roukema 

Stf  nholrr. 

Wyden 

Rowland 

Stokes 

Wylle 

Royha! 

Studds 

Yates 

Ruaso 

S'.uinp 

Yatron 

Sabc 

S"and(iu:sc 

Youns  lAKi 

Santoruir. 

Swett 

Young ( Fh 1 

Sarpallus 

'^wift 

Zellff 

Savaffe 

Synar 

Zlmmer 

n  1521 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
eleven  Members  have  answered  to  their 
name,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOT^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pendinj,'  bu.^i- 
ness  is  the  demand  of  the  g-er.tleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

Five  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  the 
vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  10.5.  not^s  315. 
not  voting  13,  as  follows- 

[Ro'.l  No.  32] 

AYES— 105 

Laifomarsino 

Leach 

Lfi'Wis  iVL) 

Luken 

Marlenee 

.Martin 

Martinez 

McCand'.ess 

McCollam 

McEwen 

McMillan  iN'C. 

Meyer?- 

Miller  I WA) 

Moreila 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Patterson 

Pax  on 

Petri 

Porter 

Ranis  tad 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 


Allard 

Fawell 

Archer 

Fields 

Armey 

Gallegly 

Baker 

Oeka£ 

Ballenger 

Glllmor 

Barrett 

Glim  an 

Barton 

Cllckman 

Bateman 

Goodllng 

Bereuter 

Gos6 

Blllrakls 

Gradison 

Boehner 

Grandy 

Broomneld 

Gunderson 

Banning 

Hancock 

Barton 

Hansen 

Callahan 

Hasten, 

Camp 

Heney 

Campbell  (CA) 

Merger 

Combest 

Hobaon 

Condlt 

Holloway 

Cooper 

Hopkins 

Coi  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Crane 

Hyde 

Dannemeyer 

Inhofe 

Dlcklnaon 

Jacobs 

Dreler 

James 

Duncan 

Kaslch 

Early 

Kyi 

}U  1  h 

R...u!i.-Bi,i 

Si;h.-ii'ft:- 

Senstril,renner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sha>s 

suite 


.\bercr  imble 
AlexaB  ler 


.\nders  )n 


.■\ndrci 


siMEi 


.Andrei  s  (NJ) 

Andrei  s(TX) 

Annun  lo 

.■\Rthoi  y 

Appleg  Lie 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColi 

Baochi  s 

Qaniai ! 

Reileni  an 

liennel  . 

Bentle 

Berma  i 

Bevlll 

Bllbra: 

BUley 

Boehl^  t 

Bontoc 

BorskI 

Bouchi  r 

Boxer 

Brewst  ?r 

Br'K)k! 

lirowdi  r 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryanl 

Bustar  ant« 

Byron 

Campl]  ill  (CO) 

Cardm 

Carper 

Can- 

Chandl  't 

Chapm  m 

Clay 

Clemei  t 

Cllngf'i 

Coble 

Colemi  n  (MOi 

Colemi  niTXi 

Collins  ULl 

Collins  (.MI> 

Conyei  s 

Costei:  I 

Cough!  n 

Cox  III  ) 

Coyne 

Crame 

Cunnli  ;ham 

Dardei 

Davts 

de  la  G  irza 

DeFazI  > 

OeLau  0 

DeLay 

Dellun  B 

Derric:  ; 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doolej 

Doollt  le 

DorgaJiNDi 

Domaii  fC.\) 

"Jown-i)" 

Durbinj 

Dwy-ri 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edward.s  >CAi 

Edwards  iOKi 

tlwaris  iTXi 

Enerson 

En?!lsll 

Erdreioh 

Espy 

Evar..-i  , 

Kasij 

Fazi 


1 


Smitii  i'')R: 
Spenoe 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Taylor  (.ST' 
Thomas  (\VY' 

NOES— 315 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

FogUetta 

Ford  (Mil 

FordlTNi 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks iCTi 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

GejdenMin 

Gephajdt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Guaiinl 

Hall  iOH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldi 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (L.\) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoa^rland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hon  on 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jefferson 

JenklQs 

Johnson  iCT) 

Johnson  'SD. 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA I 

Jones  iNCi 

Jor'z 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KopetskI 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman  iC.\i 

Lehman   FL) 

Lent 

Levin  I  ML 

Lewis  (CAi 

LewL  iG.\i 

Lightfcot 

Llplnskl 

Llvingst/.ii 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowfry  'CA) 

Lowey  iNYi 

.Ma-htley 

Manton 

.Markey 

Matsu! 
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Schulze 

Vander  Jii+rt 

Schumer 

Vlsclosky 

Serrano 

Walker 

Shaster 

Walsh 

Sikorskl 

WashiBKlon 

Sisisky 

Wylle 

Skaggs 

ZLmmer 

Skeen 
Skelion 

SlaughUT  i».Y 

Slaughter  i t'A 

.Mavroules 

.Smith  iFLi 

Mazzoll 

Srr.ith.IAi 

McCloskey 

Smith  iNMi 

McCrery 

Smiih  (TX) 

.McCurrty 

Sncve 

McDade 

Solarz 

-MoDermott 

Solomon 

McGralh 

Spratt 

.McHugh 

Staffsers 

Mc.Mlllen(MD) 

McNully 

Mf\une 

Michel 

.Miller  (CA) 

-Mlnela 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomerj- 

Moody 

MoorhL-ad 

.Moran 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Martha 

-Myers 

N'agle 

Natcher 

.Neal(MA) 

NealiNCi 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberetar 

Obey 

01  in 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  :NYi 

Owens  (UT> 

Fackard 

Pallone 

Panetta. 

Parker 

Payne (NJt 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  ( FL) 

Peterson  (MNi 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Pahal! 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

RegTjla 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roslenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rusj^o 

Sabo 

.Sanders 

San  to  rum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 


S  tailings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

.Swifl 

Synar 

Tall'..n 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSi 

Thomas  iCA) 

Thomas  (GA  > 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrtcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tiuxler 

U nsoeld 


Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucancvlch 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wllliam.S 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Widen 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  ( AK 
Young (FLi 

Znllff 


.\l  Herman 
Bartlelt 
Dlngell 
Donnelly 
Levine  iC.\i 


NOT  VOTINr,— 13 

Madigan  Ulall 

Miller  ( OH  1  Weiss 

Murph>  Wilson 

P.iggs 
Sangmeistt-r 


n  1530 

Messri  ENGLISH,  SKEEN,  and  TAN- 
NER changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  BATEMAN,  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abov£3  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  ClerK  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  204.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Departmant  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
(Public  Lfew  1(XM63)  for  fiscal  year  1989  under 
the  heading,  "Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy". 
$200,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  shall  be  obligated 
for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  aircraft  pro- 
cram-  Prfivided.  That  notwithstanding-  a.ny 
other  proivision  of  law,  these  funds  shall  re- 
;-iiain  avaalabie  until  such  time  as  they  are 
e.xpended  for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt  rotor  pro- 
gram. 

(TRANSFER  O"  FUNDS) 

Sec.  20$.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  the  follow- 
ing transfer  of  funds:  Provided.  That  the 
amounts  transferred  shall  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  appropriations  to 
which  transferred,  and  for  the  same  time  pe- 
riod of  tUe  appropriation  from  which  trans- 
ferred: Provided,  further.  That  funds  shall  be 
transferred  between  the  following  appropria- 
tions in  the  amounts  specified: 

From: 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version, Navy.  19911995"; 

AOE  combat  support  ship  program, 
$237,000,000; 

To: 

Under  the  heading,  -'Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version, Mavy.  1987  1991"; 

AOE  combat  support  ship  program, 
$77,000,000; 

Under  tfce  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy,  1989/1993"; 

AOE  Combat  support  ship  program, 
$79,000,000- 

Under  tjie  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version, Navy,  1990/1994"; 

AOE  Combat  support  ship  program, 
$81,000,00q. 
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CHAPTER  m 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL\ 

Federal  Payment  to  the  District  of 

colltvibia 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia"  to  pro- 
vide for  essential  public  safety,  health  and 
other  municipal  services  in  the  face  of  a  se- 
vere financial  crisis.  $100,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Chairmar.,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinMTuished  eren- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MUR- 
THA],  and  I  appreciate  the  willingrness 
of  the  gentleman  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thousands  of  sor- 
ties flown  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
have  demonsti-ated  the  importance  of  a 
stronir  naval  air  protrram.  This  letjisia- 
tion  makes  available  approximately 
$897  million  for  the  up^'radinij  of  12 
Navy  F-14A  fiphters  to  the  D  confipu- 
rafion. 

The  F-14  provided  valuable  fiffhter 
escort  for  the  pround-attack  missions 
performed  by  our  A-6"s  and  A-7's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  F  A-i8  aircraft, 
built  by  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.. 
made  a  sitjnificanr  contribution  to  the 
Desert  Storm  victory. 

The  President's  budtiret  request  in- 
cludes funds  for  upgrading  further  the 
F  A-18s  capabilit.v  to  perform  the 
ground  attack  role  of  the  aging  A-6.  In 
making  funds  available  for  the  F-14  in 
this  supplemental,  it  is  my  undei'stand- 
ing  that  it  is  the  Congress"  intent  to 
upgrade  our  navy's  fighter  program.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  this 
funding  does  not  suggest  in  any  way 
that  the  effort  to  upgrade  the  F  A-lfi 
will  be  altered,  comproniised  or  as- 
signed to  another  program,  or  tliat 
funding  of  the  F-14  will  prejudice  ;n 
any  way  that  of  the  F  A-18. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Chairman? 

Mr.  MURTHA  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  visited  the  Marine  F 
A-18  squadrons  in  Bahrain.  Each  of  the 
m.arine  pilots  had  flown  about  50  mis- 
sions, and  they  had  not  lost  1  airplane, 
one  of  the  most  modern  airplanes  in 
the  world  and  doing  an  outstanding  job 
in  Desert  Storm.  So  we  intend  to  fund 
it  fully  at  the  Navy  request.  It  is  a 
good  airplane,  and  the  F-14  funding 
would  not  affect  it  at  all. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  m.ove 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  use  the 
time.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  !  rise  in  support  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  District  of  Colurrv 


bia  that  is  part  of  the  package  under  consider- 
ation here  today. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  facing  a  budget 
shortfall  of  S316  million — a  shortfall  that  threat- 
ens the  city's  ability  to  provide  basic  services 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  our  18  mil- 
lion constituents  who  will  visit  tha  city  this 
year.  This  budget  deficit  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure the  result  of  past  r>eglect  in  city  manage- 
ment. However,  i  firmly  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent leadership  of  the  District  is  taking  the  ap- 
propriate steps  to  correct  the  problems  of  the 
city. 

Mayor  Dixon  end  Chairman  Wilson  desen^e 
not  only  the  credit  lor  taking  responsibility  for 
resolving  the  city's  fiscal  problems,  but  also 
our  support.  Mayor  Dixon  is  eliminating  two- 
thirds  of  the  budget  deficit  through  fisca!  als- 
cipline:  the  budget  cuts  which  she  is  impie- 
mentlng  include  an  across-the-boarc  cut  ot 
S"37  million,  eiiminaticn  of  over  2.000  fuii-time 
positions  furloughs  for  school  teachers  and 
staff,  ana  rejection  of  S63  million  in  pay  raises 
fof  city  employees.  The  Mayor  has  also  pro- 
posed managerial  and  programatic  reform 
based  upcn  the  recommendations  of  the  Rivl'n 
Commission,  if  ihe  new  administration  is  to 
succeed  in  these  elorts,  it  will  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  in  overcorr'ng  the 
ir -imediate  budget  crisis. 

The  District'.?  budget  problems  have  been 
niensified,  in  part,  by  developmients  that  were 
neitner  foreseeable  nor  controllable  b>  tne  city 
or  :Ts  'eadersnip.  While  I  strongly  support 
P^ssident  Bush  and  the  leadership  he  pro- 
vided in  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Stem,  o.ne  result  of  those  operations  was  an 
increase  of  public  demonstrations  r.ere  'n  the 
District — cemonstrations  which  required  the 
expenditure  of  substantial  District  resources 
for  public  .^afety.  Because  the  District  is  the 
Federal  City,  :t  frequently  bears  the  financial 
burden  of  the  exercise  ot  freedom  ot  speech 
and  assembly.  It  should  not  be  left  to  bear  the 
cost  alone. 

In  this  respect,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  District  bears  many  costs  associated  with 
being  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Last  night,  when  the  President  came  tc  soeak 
in  this  Chamber,  additional  costs  were  passed 
on  (0  the  city.  Every  time  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  visiting  tieads  of  state  make  a 
move,  there  are  additional  costs  to  the  city.  So 
too,  the  resolution  which  I  supported  and 
which  was  passed  by  this  House  yesterday 
disappro.ing  a  Distnct  Council  Act  authorizing 
a  building  project  in  excess  of  Federal  height 
limitations  polnts-up  one  of  the  many  restraints 
that  the  Federal  Government  imposes  on  the 
District's  ability  to  raise  revenue. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  will  in  part 
make  up  for  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
make  any  significant  increase  in  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  since  1985,  even 
though  the  cost  of  the  services  whk:h  the  Dis- 
tnct provides  to  the  Federal  Govemment  tiave 
Increased  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  this  appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


CHAPTER  rv 

department  of  defense— civil 
department  of  the  army 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 
general  investigations 
Funds  appropriated  for  "Oeneral  Investiga- 
tions" in  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.  1991,  Public  Law  101-514, 
for   the   :nitiat!oi.    of  preconstniction   engi- 
.leering  and  design  for  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Harbors.   California,   project  may  be 
uj^ed  for  completion  of  the  feasibility  study 
tor  tnat  project:  Provided.  That  within  funds 
appropriateci  for  "General  investigations"  in 
the  Energy  and  'Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act.   1991,  Public  Law  101-514,  not 
less  than  $5,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the   PAs.saic   River   Malnstem.   New   Jersey, 
p:  oject. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
v.on  program"  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
for  areas  stricken  by  drou^rht.  $30,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  la^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sought  this  time  for 
the  purposes  of  entering  into  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazioj. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  not  take 
long,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  a 
couple  of  questions. 

Mr  Chairinar.  I  wish  to  clarify  one 
;'0int  about  drought-related  activities 
to  be  funded  by  this  legislation.  Is  it 
the  gentleman's  intention  that  only 
those  activities  previously  authorized 
tjy  ]aw  be  undertaken? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am 
nappy  ic  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Yes.  The  report  to  ac- 
company this  legislation  states  that 
■only  authorized  activities  are  to  be 
undertaken.  ■  It  is  our  intention  that 
the  Department  shall  not  undertake 
anv  activity  with  these  funds  that  are 
not  already  authorized. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  com- 
mit tee  report  accompanying  this  bill 
indicates  that  the  Bureau  may  under- 
take project  modifications  to  assure 
water  deliveries  as  one  example  of  the 
activities  that  might  be  undertaken 
with  these  funds.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  authorizing  the 
Bureau  to  undertake  new  construction 
projects.  What  construction  activities 
dc  you  anticipate  the  Bureau  will  un- 
dertake? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Only  those  project  modi- 
fications which  are  presently  author- 
ized will  be  undertaken.  If  Congress  au- 
thorizes additional  activities  in  sepa- 
rate legislation,  these  activities  would 
be  eligible  for  these  funda,  but  only 
after  drought  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Is  it  the 
understanding  of  the   gentleman   that 
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drilling  wells  and  purchasing  water  for 
wildlife  refuges  Is  an  authorized  activ- 
ity and  may  be  undertaken  right  away? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  Inte- 
rior Committee  will  markup  emer- 
gency drought  legislation  on  March  13. 
This  bill  will  contain  additional  au- 
thorities for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  respond  to  the  drought.  In 
your  view,  does  this  appropriations  leg- 
islation authorize  the  Bureau  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  drought  bill 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  No;  the  Department  may 
not  undertake  any  activities  not  al- 
ready authorized.  This  measure  can  in 
no  way  substitute  for  the  important 
bill  the  gentlemen's  committee  is 
about  to  mark  up.  That  bill  is  essential 
to  an  effective  Federal  response  to  the 
dire  drought  conditions  facing  much  of 
the  West.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue  and  for  his 
conunltment  to  expeditiously  bring  be- 
fore his  committee  and  this  House  a 
comprehensive  drought  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

ATOMIC  Energy  Defense  AcnvmEs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Atomic  en- 
er^  defense  activities".  $482,500,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Delaware  Rfver  Basin  Commission- 
salaries  AND  expenses 
For  an  additional   amount  for 
and  expenses",  S39.000. 

Susquehanna  Rtver  Basdj  commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional   amount  for   "Salaries 
and  expenses",  S39,000. 

CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

STATE  unemployment  DiSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  un- 
employment Insurance  and  employment 
service  operations",  000,000.000.  which  shall 
be  expended  from  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  account  In  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund,  to  fund  activities  under 
title  in  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  502^504). 

PENSION  BENEFPT  GUARANTY  CORPORATION 

PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPORATION 
FTWD 

In  the  appropriations  languagre  under  this 
beading  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Appro- 
prlatioDS  Act,  1991,  delete  the  word  "contrac- 
tual" and  the  words  "for  legal  and  financial 
aenrices". 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

administration 

program  operations 
For  an   additional   amount   for     •Program 
operations"  for  a  targeted  initiative  to  com- 
bat infant  mortality,  $25,000,000. 

Social  Security  Administration 
supplemental  security  income  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  '■Supple- 
mental Security  Income  Program'". 
$232,000,000,  for  payment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  for  administrative  expenses. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1993. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ■'Limitation 
on  Administrative  Expenses",  $232,000,000 
from  any  one  or  all  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  as  authorized  by  section  201(g')(l) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1993:  Provided.  That 
Public  Law  101-517  is  amended  under  this 
heading  by  striking  "$150,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  ••$47.530,000". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Funds  appropriated  in  Public  Law  101-517 

for  grants  to  tribally  controlled  postsecond- 

ary    vocational    institutions    shall    become 

available  for  obligation  on  April  1,  1991. 

CHAPTER  VI 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrV'ES 

PAYMBN-TS  TO  WIDOWS  AND  HEIRS  OF  DECEASED 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

For  payment  to  Corlnne  L.  Conte,  widow  of 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  $125,100. 
Library  of  Congress 
administrative  provision 

Previously  obligated  funds  appropriated  to 
the  account  "Library  of  Congress,  Books  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  Sala- 
ries and  expenses"  in  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Acts  for  prior  fiscal  years  shall 
be  exempt,  effective  as  of  March  5,  1991,  from 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1406  'b)(4)  and  (b)(6)  of  Public  Law  101^10  (104 
Stat.  1679)  and  section  1552  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  origi- 
nally obligated,  in  amounts  as  follows; 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1978  in  Public  Law  95-94,  $223,000. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1980  in  Public  Law  9fr-86.  $393,000. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1981  in  Public  Law  96-536,  $4,905,426. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1982  in  Public  Law  97-51,  $1,960,000. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  in  Public  Law  98-367,  $2,226,243. 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989  in  Public  Law  100-458,  $1,391,280. 

CHAPTER  Vn 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Military  Construction 
(disapproval  of  deferrals) 
Effective  April  16,  1991,  in  order  to  provide 
for  urgently  needed  military  construction 
and  family  housing,  the  Congress  dis- 
approves the  deferrals  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  set  forth  In  the  mes- 
sages from  the  Comptroller  General  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  June  28.  1990  (H, 
Doc.  101-210),  and  February  5,  1991  (H.  Doc. 
102-40):  Provided.  That  this  section  may  not 


apply  to  projects  at  Installations  rec- 
ommended for  closure  or  realignment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  title  XXIX 
of  Public  Law  101-510:  Provided  further,  That 
the  budget,  authority  subject  to  the  deferrals 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation  effective  April  16,  1991, 

CHAPTER  Vni 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

animat  and  plant  health  inspection 

Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

(INOLUDING  transfers  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Agricultural  Quarantine  In- 
spection User  Fee  Account,  to  be  available  to 
carry  out  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regu- 
latory activities. 

Food  Safetv-  and  Inspection  Service 
For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  on  services  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  Poultry  Products  Inpection  Act,  as 
amended,  $8,000,000. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional   amount   for   '•Salaries 
and  expenses",  $46,900,000. 

FOOD  AND  Nutrition  Service 

FOOD  STAMP  program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  making  bene- 
fit payments  to  individuals  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act,  for  unanticipated  costs  Incurred 
for  the  cunrent  fiscal  year,  $200,000,000,  and  in 
addition  up  to  $1,300,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  an  official  budget  request, 
for  a  specific  dollar  amount,  is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress:  Provided,  That  funds  pro- 
vided herein  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1992. 

CHAPTER  DC 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard 
i         retired  pay 
For  an  iaddltional    amount   for   ••Retired 
pay",  $14,500,000. 

CHAPTER  X 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
None  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  obligate  or  expend  any  funds  for 
the  award  of  contracts  for  the  construction 
of   the    Northern    Virginia   Naval    Systems 
Command  Headquarters  project  without  ad- 
vance approval  In  writing  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
CHAPTER  XI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions",  $303,084,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING  Programs 

ANNUAL  contributions  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  ftonds  made  available  under  this 
head  In  prior  years  for  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  under 
section  202  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
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of    1959. 
scinded. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  RENEWAL  OF  EXPIRING 
SECTION  8  SUBSIDY  CONTRACTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Assistance 
for  the  renewal  of  expiring  section  8  subsidy 
contracts",  J155,815,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  of  the 
$7,734,985,400  provided  for  use  in  connection 
with  section  8  expiring  contracts  in  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public 
Law  101-507),  is  increased  by  the  foregoing 
appropriation  to  $7,890,800,400.  of  which 
$4,234,500,400  shall  be  for  existing  certifi- 
cates, $671,300,000  shall  be  for  housing  vouch- 
ers, and  $2,985,000,000  shall  be  for  loan  man- 
agement and  other  project-based  section  8 
contracts. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects".  $75,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1992:  Provided.  That  these 
funds  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  requirements  in  accordance 
with  section  9(a).  notwithstanding  section 
9(d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended. 

RENTAL  REHABIUTATION  GRANTS 

Notwithstanding  section  289(c)  of  the  Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  (Public  Law  101-625).  the  unexpended 
balances  of  the  Rental  rehabilitation  grants 
program  (account  symbols  86/0182  and  86 
0164).  and  any  amounts  recaptured  under  ac- 
count symbol  86^182  for  such  program,  shall 
be  added  to  and  merged  with  the  Revolving 
Fund  (liquidating  programs),  established 
pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1701g-5),  effective  October  1,  1991. 

REHABILITATION  LOAN  FUND 

Notwithstanding  section  289(c)  of  the 
Crantson-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625),  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1452b),  and  any 
collections,  including  repayments  or  recap- 
tured amounts,  of  such  fund  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  Revolving 
Fund  (liquidating  programs),  established 
pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Apprroprlation  Act.  1955,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1701g-5),  effective  October  1.  1991. 

POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ReSEAHCH 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Of  the  amount  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507.  $500,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  National  Commisson 
on  Manufactured  Housing  as  authorized  by 
section  943  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (Public  Law 
101-625). 

administrative  provisions 

Supportive  Housing  for  Persons  With 
DISABILITIES.— Section  811(k)(4)  of  the  Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8013(k)(4))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "20  persons  with  disabilities"  and  insert- 
ing "24  persons  with  disabilities  (or  such 
higher  number  of  persons  as  permitted  under 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)". 
previously  obuoated  funds 

All  previously  obligated  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  head  "Urban 
development  action  grants"  for  prior  fiscal 


years  shall  be  exempt,  effective  as  of  March 
5,  1991,  from  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  1405  (b)(4)  and  (b)(6)  of  Public  Law 
101-510  (104  Stat.  1679)  and  section  1552  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  originally  obligated. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  title  II 
through  page  32,  line  10,  be  considered 
£Ls  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Are   there  amend- 
ments to  that  portion  of  the  bill? 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  in(}uiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wrill 
state  his  jiarliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand that  all  the  remaining  part  of 
title  n  is  open  for  amendment? 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  is  cor- 
rect. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KOLBE 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kolbe:  Page  32, 

after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Pl-blic  and  Indian  housing 

annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-20)  Fiscal  Year  1991 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507,  $535,000,000,  to- 
gether with  all  uncommitted  balances  re- 
maining in  the  Nehemiah  Housing  Oppor- 
tunity revolving  fund,  are  rescinded:  Pro- 
vided. That  $233,760,000  shall  be  inserted  in 
lieu  of  $733,760,000  for  the  development  and 
acquisition  cost  cf  public  housing:  Provided 
further.  That  no  funding  shall  be  available 
for  assistance  under  the  Nehemiah  housing 
opportunity  program. 

HOUSING 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  AND  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 

PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE  GRANTS  (HOPE  GRANTSI 

For  the  Homeownership  and  Opportunity 
for  People  Everywhere  Programs,  as  author- 
ized under  Title  III  of  the  United  States 
House  Act  of  1937,  and  subtitles  B  and  C  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625), 
and  the  Hope  for  Elderly  Independence  dem- 
onstration program  as  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 803(k)  of  such  Act,  $165,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  202  RENTAL 
ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  202 
rental  assistance  program,  as  authorized 
under  subtitle  F.  part  IV,  of  title  IV  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended, 
$18,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  SECTION  8  MODERATE 
REHABILITATION,  SINGLE  ROOM  OCCUPANCY 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Section  8  mod- 
erate rehabilitation,  single  room  occupancy 
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program,  as  authorized  under  subtitle  F, 
part  m,  of  title  IV  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
100-77),  as  amended.  $24,000,000.  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  Section  8  moderate  re- 
habilitation single  room  occupancy  program, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES 

All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  P.L.  101-607  are  rescinded. 

CoMMUNnr  Planning  and  Developiient 

HOME  INVESTMENT  PARTNERSHIP  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

For  the  HOME  investment  partnership  pro- 
gram as  authorized  under  title  II  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (PubUc  Law  101-625).  $500,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expanded  Provided, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
amount,  such  Act  shall  be  construed  as  pro- 
viding the  following  in  section  216(3XA). 
"$750,000"  both  places  it  appears  shall  be 
"$375,000"  in  section  217(b)(2)(A).  "$3,000,000" 
both  places  it  appears  shall  be  "$750,000"  in 
section  217(b)(2)(B),  "$500,000"  both  places  It 
appears  shall  be  "$125,000"  and  in  section 
217(b)(3).  "$500,000"  shall  be  "$250,000". 

SHELTER  PLUS  CARE:  HOMELESS  RENTAL 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

For  the  Shelter  Plus  Care:  Homeless  Rent- 
al Housing  Assistance  program,  as  author- 
ized under  subtitle  F,  part  n.  of  title  IV  of 
the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended. 
$80,000,000  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended. 

urban  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  0RANT8 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-23)  Fiscal  Year  1961 
Available  funds  under  this  head  (including 
amounts  deobligated  in  fiscal  year  1991),  ex- 
cept such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  court  orders  of  United  States 
Courts  which  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  set  aside  funds 
for  possible  future  approval  of  grants  to 
carry  out  urban  development  action  grant 
p.'^grams  authorized  in  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  are  rescinded. 

RENTAL  REHABIUTATION  GRANTS 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-24)  Fiscal  Year  1991 
All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  P.L.  101-507  are  rescinded. 

REHABILITATION  LOAN  FUND 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-a6)  Fiscal  Year  1981 
Amounts  made  available  for  commitments 
for  loans  under  this  head  in  PubUc  Law  101- 
507,  other  than  amounts  necessary  for  oper- 
ating costs  and  the  capitalization  of  delin- 
quent interest  on  delinquent  or  defaulted 
loans,  are  rescinded. 

URBAN  HOMESTEADING 

Proposed  Rescission  (R91-2S)  Fiscal  Year  1991 
All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  101-507,  together  with 
available  balances  (including  amounts 
deobligated  in  fiscal  year  1991),  are  re- 
scinded. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION- 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  HOME  PBOORAM 

Section  a04  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (Public  Law 
(101-625)  is  amended  by  deleting  "through 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Housing  FHA  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.". 
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Implementation  of  the  HOME  Program  in 
Fisca!  Year  1991  with  lEterim  Regulations 

Section  206  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  (Public  Law 
101-625)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

••Sec.  206.  Rep'.ilations.— Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  interim  reerulations 
to  be  effective  on  publication  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  final  reg-ulations  ro  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  ti''ie  bv  October  I. 
1991. ••. 

Streamlined  Certification  Under  the  HOME 
Progrra.m 

Section  218.  d)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (Public 
Law  lOi-625)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

•'(di  Certification — A  participating?  juris- 
diction shall  provide  to  the  Secretary,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  certification  that  the  juris- 
diction shall  use  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  pursuant  to  the  participating- 
jurisdiction's  approved  housing  strategy  and 
in  compliance  with  all  requirements  of  this 
title.". 

Timing  of  Submission  of  Comprehensive 
Housing  .'\ffordability  Strategy 

Notwithstanding-  Section  216(5 1  of  the 
Cranston-Gon:alez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625).  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  each  jurisdiction  that  intends  to 
participate  under  Title  U  of  such  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  its  comprehensive 
housing  afforuability  strategy  in  accordance 
with  section  105  of  such  Act  no  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  the  rule  that  specifies  the  re- 
quirements for  the  strategy. 

HOMTJ  Repayments  to  Non-Participating 
Jurisdictions 

Subsection  lai  and  ibi  of  section  219  of  the 
Cranston-Gonzaler.  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  Public  Law  101-625)  are  respec- 
tively amended  by  deleting  ■■reallocated  in 
accordance  with  section  217idi"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "retained  and  invested  by  the 
jurisdiction  fcr  uses  eligible  under  section 
212(aHl)"". 

Timing  Requirements  or.  Local  Match 

Section  220(a)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
National  Affordable  Hcusine:  Act  (Public 
Law  101-625)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '-. 
throughout  a  fiscal  year.":  and  by  striking 
out  "in  that  fiscal  year"  in  paragraphs  iD. 
(2),  and  (3).  respectively. 

Environmental  Review  Amendments 

Section  288  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  .\ct  i  Public  Law 
101-625)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'partici- 
pating" in  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (o  there- 
of, and  inserting  in  subsection  (d^  thereof  im- 
mediately after  '-In  the  case  of  assistance 
to"  the  following  "units  of  general  local 
government  from  ". 

Title  rn  of  the  United  States  Housing  .\^-r 
of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437aa)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section  ar  the  end 
thereof: 

"Section  310.  Environmental  review— The 
provisions  and  requirements  of  .sectioi;  288  or 
the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  shall  also  apply  to  State.s  and 
units  of  general  local  government  that  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  title.". 

The  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  (Public  Law  101-625)  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 431  the  following  new  section- 

"Sectlon  432.  Environmental  Review.— The 
provisions  and  requirements  of  section  288  ot 


the  Crp-nston-Gonzaiez  National  Affordable 
Housi!i|r  A'-t  shah  also  apply  to  States  and 
units  of  >;eneral  local  povernm.ent  that  re- 
ceive assistance  ur.der  this  subtitle.". 

Th^  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Afford- 
ab;-  ;i(  .:-;n>,'  Act  (Public  Law  :01-<525i  is 
air;c:.  ;e  :  :;y  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 448  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec'  ion  449.  Environmental  i-eview.— The 
provisi  )ns  and  requirements  of  section  288  of 
the  Or  mston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housin  r  Act  shall  also  apply  to  States  and 
units  <  f  general  local  government  that  re- 
ceive a  isistance  under  this  subtitle.". 
iOPE  for  Elderly  Independence 
Demonstration  Period 

Section  803ia)  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez 
Nation  .1  Affordable  Housing  Act  (Public 
Law  10  -625)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

Timi;  ig  of  Operating  Subsidy  Regulations 
Changes 

Secti)n  9ia)(3)(A)  of  the  United  States 
Housini ;  Act  of  1937  is  amended  in  the  second 
senten(  e  by  inserting  "and"  immediately 
after  "  iublic  housing  agencies  and  their  as- 
soclati)  ns."  and  by  deleting  ••prior  to  the 
start  o  '  any  fiscal  year  to  which  it  applies, 
and  ret  lain  in  effect  for  the  duration  of  any 
such  fi!  cal  year  without  change. •' 

Mr.  COLBE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairr  lan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tie  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  a  id  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CKAIRMAlN.  Is  there  objeclion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizor  a? 

Thei  ?  was  no  objection. 

□  1540 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  t  le  srentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KoLBB  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, a  nd  the  gentleman  from  Michiga,n 
[Mr.  T  ?i.\.XLEK]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minuti  IS  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  I  rizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unaniiious  consent  that  15  minutes  of 
my  ti  ne  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr,  Moran]  and  that  he 
may  bi  \  entitled  to  yield  time  from  that 
15  minites. 

The  CHAIRMAN'.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re(iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizon  i? 

Ther  3  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  \  .rizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  has  15  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Tft.JiXl.ER]  has  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentle  nan  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran] 
has  15  Tiinutes. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysell  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I 
rise  t(  riay  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  l£81,  the  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropiiaiions  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

The  amendment  would  provide  funds 
for  th«  New  Hope  and  the  New  Home 
Prograi-n  as  well  as  the  Shelter-Plus 
Care  Programs,  all  of  which  were  au- 
thorized last  year  by  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act  which  this  body 
adopted. 


I  v/ould  also  like  to  take  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moran]  for  lending  his  support  to 
this  impcH'tant  initiative.  At  the  same 
time,  I  also  want  to  comjnend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tr.\x- 
ler]  for  tihe  hard  work  that  he  and  his 
subcommittee  have  done  on  these  pro- 
grams in  the  past,  and  I  know  the  con- 
sideration that  they  are  going  to  be 
giving  to  them  in  the  future.  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the 
ranking  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Let  me  pet  to  the  point.  Last  session, 
this  bod.v  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  by  a  vote  of  378  to  43.  The 
legislation  authorized  new  and  innova- 
tive approaches  to  expand  home  owner- 
ship and  resident  management,  to  ex- 
pand housing  assistance  to  the  large 
numbers  of  unassisted  households,  and 
to  begin  ain  innovative  new  service-sup- 
ported housing  program  for  those 
homeless  and  most  in  need.  What  my 
amendment  does  "-oday  is  very  simple: 
It  gets  tUese  three  programs  started. 
These  programs  were  authorized  late, 
too  late  to  get  any  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1991J  but  HUD  iias  worked  very 
rapidly  since  last  fall  to  write  the  regu- 
lations for  those  programs.  The  HOPE 
regulations  were  promiulgated  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  ofthis  year 

The  HOME  Prograin  regulations, 
along  witih  the  forms,  were  given  to 
Congress  on  February  28  of  this  year. 
So  these  programs  are  now  ready  to  go. 
The  Secretary  and  his  team  are  ready 
to  go.  So  wh.y  are  we  waiting? 

The  second  point  that  I  would  make 
is  that  this  amendment  is  revenue  neu- 
tral. It  does  not  add  any  dollars.  It 
comes  unfier  the  caps:  it  comes  under 
the  budget  summ.it  agreement.  It  takes 
money  from  the  existing  appropriation 
for  new  construction  to  begin  the  fund- 
ing for  these  vita!  programs.  If  we  were 
to  fund  these  programs  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  housing  units,  we  would  lose 
about  6. .500  units  or  roughly  6.500  new 
units  over  the  next  5  years.  In  its  place 
we  would  get  in  the  next  1  or  2  years. 
37.000  ne\t  units  for  those  who  need 
shelter  in, this  country.  And  we  do  this 
as  I  sugges;ted,  with  $500  million  reduc- 
tion in  public  housing  new  construc- 
tion. 1 

Further)  funding  would  come  from 
S263  mili!(5n  in  savings  that  come  from 
consolidauing  five  small  categorical 
programs  in  1991.  These  programs  such 
as  the  Nahemiah  grants,  rental  reha- 
bilitation grants,  urban  home  setting, 
all  of  the^e  would  be  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  the  HOME  Program  which  is 
the  block  grant  program.  So.  no  com- 
munity ctin  say  that  we  are  taking 
away  those  dollars.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to. have  those  programs  because 
all  of  them  could  be  funded  under  that. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  There 
has  been  gome  misinformation  with  re- 
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pard  to  Indian  Programs,  that  they 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
amendment.  That  is  not  true.  The  set- 
aside  for  Indian  Programs  is  still  there. 
The  3,000  Indian  housing  units  in  fiscal 
year  1991  are  not  touched  by  this 
amendment.  Voting  to  support  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  the  Indian  areas  because  of  the 
set-aside  that  would  be  in  there  as 
well. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this 
amendment  simply  recognizes  and  says 
to  the  American  people,  says  to  those 
who  need  housing.  Let's  get  on  with 
the  programs  we  said  last  fall  were 
good  programs.  Let's  get  on  with  fund- 
ing these  programs.  Let's  get  started.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Comm.unity  Deveiopmer.t.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  initiative.  I  support  it.  The  gen- 
tleman has  anticipated  my  question  re- 
garding Indian  housing,  and  I  thank 
him  very  much  for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  resei-ve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  entitled  to  30  minutes 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  TRAXLER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green],  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
Let  me  make  it  ver.y  clear  that  in  re- 
jecting the  request  for  the  rescission  of 
the  existing  program  funds  in  order  to 
transfer  the  funds  to  new  programs, 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  did  so  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  the  funding  of 
those  new  programs  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
That  is  explicitly  stated  on  page  44  of 
the  report  that  accom.panies  this  bill.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentlem.an  that 
those  programs  will  get  every  consider- 
ation as  we  look  at  the  fiscal  year  1992 
funding  cycle.  We  recognize  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  put  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  into  this  bill.  It  is  probably  the 
most  complicated  new  bill  in  the  hous- 
ing field  since  at  least  1974.  maybe 
since  1968. 

We  understand  that  the  bill  rep- 
resents a  mammoth  amount  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  we  ap- 
preciate and  express  our  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
what  they  have  done. 

Let  me  also  say  that  our  decision  not 
to  fund  these  programs  in  fiscal  year 


1991  is  no  criticism  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
think  the  energy  with  which  the  De- 
partment drew  up  the  regulations,  the 
fact  that  it  was  able  to  complete  them 
so  quickly,  shows  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  our  former  colleague.  Sec- 
retary Kemp,  has  been  providing  at 
HUD.  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  here 
and  now  to  the  very  important  job  that 
Secretary  Kemp  is  doing  in  that  for- 
merly troubled  agency. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  still 
hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  against 
this  amendment.  Let  me  explain  why. 
If  there  is  one  basic  theme  that  runs 
through  the  1990  Housing  Act.  it  is  the 
devolution  of  responsibilities  that  pre- 
viously rested  with  HUD  upon  State 
government,  upon  local  government, 
upon  nonprofit  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  which  get  increased 
responsibilities  for  operating  many  of 
the  programs  of  which  HUD  was  a  di- 
rect operator  in  the  past.  While  HUD 
has  certainly  done  its  part  of  the  job  in 
getting  the  regulations  out  quic'iily. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  gen- 
tlem.an  was  candid  enough  to  admit, 
one  part  of  the  regulations  came  out 
only  a  month  ago.  Another  pa'-t  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  a 
basis  which  gave  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments only  8  days  to  comment  be- 
fore the  regulations  took  effect.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the 
communities  that  are  going  to  have  to 
operate  these  programs  simply  want 
more  time  to  address  the  issues  and  to 
learn  how  the  nrograms  function.  If 
they  are  to  make  these  new  programs 
work.  I  think  the\  are  entitled  to  have 
the  time  to  do  it. 

That  is  why  full.v  44  agencies  or 
groups  representing  those  who  are 
going  to  have  to  make  these  programs 
work  at  the  State  and  local  level  are 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  They  in- 
clude groups  like  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees:  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America;  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association:  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties:  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders:  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors:  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens:  the 
National  League  of  Cities;  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Coalition;  the  National 
Urban  League;  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations:  the  United 
Church  of  Christ;  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors:  and  the  United  Way  of 
America.  There  is  another  list  equally 
long  that  I  could  go  through  if  time 
permitted. 
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In  short,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
members  of  the  user  community  sim- 
ply want  more  time  to  digest  these 
massive  regulations  and  these  massive 
new  programs  that  they  are  going  to 
ha.ve  to  operate.  I  think  they  are  enti- 
tled to  that  time. 


Let  me  just  give  one  instance  where 
I  think  there  are  still  a  lot  of  problems 
to  be  worked  out.  Unlike  the  programs 
which  HUD  has  been  operating  since 
1974.  most  of  which  have  not  required 
local  matches  or  matches  bj'  nonprofit 
sponsors  in  order  to  get  the  money 
from  HUD.  these  programs  generally 
require  State,  local  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization matches 

Now.  it  is  clear  that  the  match  does 
not  have  to  be  a  cash  match,  but  it  is 
far  from  clear  at  this  point  what 
counts  and  what  does  not  count  as  a 
match  that  entitles  a  city  for  example, 
to  get  its  funds  from  HUD. 

Thus  it  is  expected  that  many  cities 
may  contribute  a  physical  facility  or  a 
piece  of  land  as  their  local  match:  how- 
ever, there  are  real  issues  under  this 
law  as  to  whether,  if  that  facility  or  if 
that  land  was  acquired  by  a  municipal- 
ity through  the  use  of  federally  tax  ex- 
em^pt  bonds,  that  facility  or  that  land 
qualifies  under  the  new  law  for  the 
local  match.  As  we  all  know.  State  and 
lucal  governments  by  and  large  around 
this  country  are  facing  very  severe  fis- 
cal problems.  The  issue  of  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
fresh  resources  in  order  to  meet  the 
local  matching  requirements  or  wheth- 
er there  is  some  way  that  HUD  can  find 
to  get  around  those  problems  is  an  ab- 
solutely critical  one  in  terms  of  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  take  on  the  additional  fiscal  load 
that  is  imposed  on  them  under  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  that  issue  in 
tlie  course  of  our  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
year  1992  appropriations.  There  are  au- 
thorizations for  all  these  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1992  in  the  housing  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  prejudicial  to  those  pro- 
grams by  our  not  acting  at  the  present 
rime. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  an  emergency  supple- 
.mental.  We  have  dealt  with  the  one 
true  emergency  that  the  Secretary 
sent  up  to  us.  The  Secretary  was  con- 
cerned that  HUD  would  not  have  ade- 
quate funds  to  deal  with  expiring  sec- 
tion 8  subsidies.  That  would  have 
m.eant  people  would  be  out  on  the 
street  because  HUD  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  funding  that  is  enabling  them 
to  rent  their  apartments. 

We  put  up  the  money  that  HUD  re- 
quested for  that  purpose.  What  is  being 
requested  by  HUD  in  the  Kolbe-Moran 
amendment  is  not  an  em.ergency.  There 
is  time  to  wait  until  October  1  to  fund 
these  programs.  They  are  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  I  think  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  give  ourselves,  and  to  give 
the  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  nonprofit  organizations  that  are 
going  to  have  to  run  these  programs 
and  that  are  asking  us  for  more  time, 
the  additional  time  that  they  request 
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so  that  they  can  make  these  prog^rams 
work. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain 
things  that  a  freshman  is  not  supposed 
to  do,  and  certainly  one  of  those  is  to 
question  the  judgrment  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  not  because  they 
are  all-powerful  necessarily,  but  be- 
cause the  distinguished  members  that 
subcommittee  chairs,  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tr.\xler], 
the  reason  we  do  not  question  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
normally  is  primarily  because  the 
members  work  so  conscientiously  to 
reflect  the  will  of  their  colleagues  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  served  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  under 
Senator  Magnuson  before  being  elected 
to  office  12  years  ago.  I  know  the  re- 
spect that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee chairman  ought  to  be  accorded:  but 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  duty  is  to  my 
constituents  and  to  my  conscience. 
Both  compel  me  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  modify  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions request.  The  modification  we  pro- 
pose would  provide  more  than  five 
times  the  number  of  housing  units. 
over  36,000  units  assisted  versus  the  ap- 
propriations request.  More  than  $600 
million  in  new  and  carryover  funds 
would  be  preserved  to  continue  the 
public  housing  construction  program. 

HUD  reports  that  an  $18  billion  back- 
log exists  in  public  housing  new  con- 
struction funds  from  previous  years. 
not  counting  the  10,000  new  units  ap- 
propriated for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

HUD  construction  reports  show  that 
it  takes  more  than  5  years  to  outlay 
new  public  housing  construction,  while 
the  programs  that  we  are  suggesting  be 
initiated  this  year  generally  can  be  im- 
plemented in  less  than  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asking  that  $500 
million  be  made  available  to  States 
and  localities  to  implement  the  inno- 
vative ideas  that  we  all  agree  make 
sense. 

This  amendment  is  undoubtedly 
going  to  fail,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is 
because  it  is  being  characterized  as  a 
Republican  attempt  to  gut  public  hous- 
ing. It  is  not. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
passed  last  year  overwhelmingly,  and 
all  this  does  is  to  say  that  if  it  was  a 
good  idea  last  year  to  fund,  it  is  still  a 
good  idea,  and  if  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
fiind  next  year,  as  everyone  has  agreed 
It  will  be,  it  is  a  better  idea  to  fund  it 
this  year.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about. 

There  is  no  ideological  issue  at  stake 
here.  We  have  agreed  that  the  HOME 
Program  makes  sense,  that  the  HOPE 
Program  makes  sense.  All  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  timing. 

We  have  a  lot  of  public  housing  con- 
struction that  has  already  been  author- 


ized and  in  fact  appropriated  for,  but 
we  have  not  appropriated  money  for 
these  new  initiatives,  and  they  deserve 
a  chance. 

I  have  a  number  of  constitutents 
from  Alexandria,  and  it  is  right  across 
the  river;  if  you  do  not  believe  me  we 
will  give  you  the  addresses  and  you  can 
ask  them;  they  are  residents  of  public 
housing;  they  believe  that  this  can  help 
them. 

Alexandria  had  more  public  housing 
in  1940  than  any  jurisdiction  in  any 
suburb  in  the  country  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  In  fact,  we  have  maintained  that 
commitment  for  50  years,  but  public 
housing  is  not  fulfilling  the  intent  that 
it  was  authorized  for  50  years  to  ac- 
complish and  that  was  not  to  give  peo- 
ple permanent  shelter.  It  was  to  give 
people  the  means  to  become  more  self- 
sufficient.  It  is  not  accomplishing  that. 
These  ideas  will  go  further  toward  ac- 
complishing that  goal,  particularly  in 
the  HOPE  Program. 

We  are  only  talking  about  $165  mil- 
lion. It  deserves  a  chance  to  see  if  it  is 
going  to  work. 

The  $500  million  simply  funds  the 
ideas  that  were  authorized  in  the  Au- 
thoriiation  Act  last  year,  but  what  it 
does  Is  to  give  more  discretion  to 
States  and  localities  to  fashion  the 
money  according  to  their  needs  and 
based  upon  their  existing  resources.  It 
gets  more  bang  for  the  buck.  I  think  we 
ought  to  support  it. 

I  appreciate  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe] 
has  offered  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
all  the  time  and  judgment  and  leader- 
ship that  Chairman  Traxler  has  pro- 
vided in  the  housing  area. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  re- 
luctance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  The  makers  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KoLBB],  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran], 
a  former  mayor  and  promising  fresh- 
man of  this  body,  certainly  bring,  I 
think,  intelligence  and  rationality  to  a 
difficult  issue.  It  is  with  some  appre- 
ciation, indeed  I  even  thank  them  for 
allowing  us  to  discuss  this  important 
issue  affecting  so  many  of  America's 
poor. 

Having  said  this,  obviously  it  is  with 
some  pain  that  I  therefore  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Kolbe-Moran  amendment. 
These  amendments  purport  to  shift  ap- 
proximately $800  million  for  existing 
HUD  programs  and  use  it  as  an  offset 
to  finance  new  programs  authorized  in 
the  I9$0  Housing  Act. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  contains 
10  administrative  provisions,  all  except 
one  modifying  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  of  1990. 
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Now,  tlhese  administrative  provisions 
are  legislative  matters  which  are,  in 
my  judgment,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  and  ought  to  be  considered  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  not  on  the  House 
floor  and  not  as  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Now.  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies,  which  I 
have  had  the  great  honor  of  chairing, 
did  not  include  funding  for  any  new 
housing  Initiatives  in  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

Now,  this  action,  as  Mr.  Green  has 
said,  is  taken  without  prejudice.  We 
have  not  passed  judgment  on  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of 
1990. 

We  will  unquestionably  fund  some  of 
those  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1992 
appropriations  bill  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies.  That  bill  will  be  coming  be- 
fore this  body,  hopefully,  sometime  in 
May  or  perhaps  early  June  of  this  year. 

Now,  why  did  we  not  agree  with  these 
proposals?  In  our  judgment,  we  ought 
not  to  be  starting  programs  in  the  1991 
supplemental  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  fund  again  in  the  1992  bill,  the  one 
we  are  going  to  be  doing  in  just  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months. 

On  a  comparable  basis,  there  is 
over— anfl  get  this,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant—there is  over  $4  billion  more  au- 
thorized in  the  1992  Housing  Act  than 
we  appropriated  in  the  1991  housing 
bill.  So  if  we  did  the  things  that  we  did 
in  1991,  we  would  need  $4  billion  more 
to  fully  fund  the  1990  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act. 

I  can  t«ll  you  in  all  honesty  and  can- 
dor, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Grben]  did,  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
this  body  believes,  that  the  sub- 
committee will  get  that  kind  of  a  602(b) 
allocation.  I  would  be  delighted  if  we 
did;  I  would  be  thrilled  if  that  would 
happen.  We  would  then  be  able  to  do 
many  of  the  things  that  you  have 
asked  us  to  do. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  this  Nation  and  be- 
cause of  the  budget  summit  agreement 
of  last  fill  and  the  domestic  limita- 
tions under  which  we  all  have  to  live, 
that  is  not  a  possible  scenario.  I  regret 
to  advise  you  of  that.  And  no  one  is 
more  pained  by  that  than  I  am. 

Therefore,  in  our  judgment,  it  would 
be  premature  to  initiate  funding  for  se- 
lected few  housing  programs  and  make 
those  kinds  of  thrusts. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that.  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  could  not  agree  to  any.  of 
the  proposed  rescissions.  Therefore,  if 
we  could  not  agree  to  the  rescissions  of 
funds  in  the  1991  bill,  we  could  not 
agree  to  the  new  initiatives  that  are 
proposed  here,  since  that  is  where  the 
money  would  come  from. 
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The  subcommittee  will  fund,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  such  portions  of  the  new 
housing  initiatives  as  our  602(b)  alloca- 
tion will  permit  us  to  do.  That  is  a 
great  mystery  and  a  great  unknown 
out  there,  as  I  just  explained  just  a  mo- 
ment ago.  We  will  do  that  after  we 
have  had  time  to  thoroughly  review 
the  smorgasbord  of  new  programs  that 
are  in  the  1990  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.  Candidly,  and  this  is  not 
mesint  as  a  criticism — I  understand 
how  the  legislation  came  together,  and 
I  would  have  been  doing  the  same 
things — candidly,  we  now  have  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  programs  in  hous- 
ing, and  we  will  be  unable,  I  can  assure 
you  again,  to  fund  all  in  the  1992  bill.  It 
is  going  to  require  very,  very  difficult 
choices.  The  committee  would  prefer 
not  to  be  selecting  among  such  a  great 
number  of  programs.  We  wish  that  the 
legislation  had  focused  on  perhaps  a 
fewer  number  of  new  initiatives.  We  ap- 
preciate the  making  of  that  stew  and 
we  know  why  it  came  out  in  the  fash- 
ion it  did.  We  will  do  our  very  best,  in 
consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
to  do  what  is  right  by  way  of  these  new 
housing  programs. 

The  judgment  of  the  committee  is 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  begin  these 
initiatives. 

I  might  just  add  something  on  the 
public  housing  pipeline:  You  will  recall 
there  have  been  some  comments  on  the 
floor  and  also  in  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary on  that  subject.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Secretary  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
a  graduate  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  where  he  served  with 
great  distinction  and  honor  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  with  some  sadness 
that  the  committee  took  this  action, 
certainly  not  out  of  disrespect  for  the 
Secretary  of  HUD,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Kemp. 

We  have  assured  him  that  this  is 
done  with  no  prejudice  and  that  we  will 
revisit  this  area  in  the  1992  bill. 

Now,  speaking  to  the  pipeline  ques- 
tion, the  Department,  I  must  say, 
though,  has  some  responsibility  for  the 
pipeline  backlog  and  jam. 

The  1990  public  housing  units— and 
this  is  1990,  now — some  5,700  units  are 
not  yet  committed  because  of  the 
Agency's  inaction. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  is 
withholding,  not  committing  the  funds 
for  the  10,000  units  that  were  provided 
for  in  1991.  The  balance  of  the  units 
represents,  in  my  judgment,  the  nor- 
mal pipeline  backlog  because  this  is  a 
construction  program. 

Bearing  that  in  mind,  I  urge  my  col- 
leaerues  to  say  no  to  the  amendment 
and  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 


committee  for   yielding  this   time   to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Kolbe  amendment.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  largest 
chunk  of  the  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  fund  the  new  initiative  would 
come  out  of  the  public  housing  develop- 
ment fund,  a  rather  extensive  sum  of 
$500  million,  in  order  to  fund  one  of 
these  new  initiatives. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  as  we 
scrutinize  the  amendment  here  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  compromise  on 
the  1990  Housing  Act,  which  was  adopt- 
ed overwhelmingly  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, is  that  the  new  HOPE  and  HOME 
Programs  would  be  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  The  compromise  did  not  in- 
clude funding  these  new  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1991  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  housing  programs  which  were 
funded  in  the  1991  Appropriations  Act 
at  10.000  units. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
recognize  a  couple  of  other  things:  One. 
that  while  the  HOME  Program  may 
provide  a  predictable  stream  of  funds 
to  more  than  300  cities  and  States,  it 
cannot  provide  the  deeply  subsidized 
housing  that  those  who  are  eligible  for 
public  housing  so  desperately  need  in 
this  country. 

The  HOME  Program  is  only  a  gap-fi- 
nancing program;  it  restricts  the  abil- 
ity of  a  community  to  undertake  new 
production. 

Thirdly,  the  proposed  definition  of 
matching  funds  for  HOME  will  preclude 
most  localities  from  raising  sufficient 
match  to  in  fact  take  advantage  of  the 
HOME  Program  this  year. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  which  I  sit  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  subcommittee  will  fund  some 
of  these  new  housing  initiatives  in  1992. 
But  we  simply  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  some  hearings  and  be 
able  to  review  these  programs,  get  the 
input  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee along  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers and  then  be  able  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  programs  should  have  a 
priority. 

This  is  simply  not  the  time  to  just 
initiate  funding  for  these  newly  au- 
thorized programs.  I  would  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  give  us 
the  opportunity  on  the  subcommittee 
to  scrutinize  carefully  these  programs 
and  be  able  to  ascertain  the  proper  pri- 
orities and  then  fund  them  properly. 
But  not  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  the 
current  public  housing  development 
program. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  Kolbe  amendment. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  firom  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDade],  the  distin^ruished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  very  highest  regard  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxlkr] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Green].  They  do  an  excellent  job  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  in 
this  body  and  on  their  subcommittee. 
So  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  must 
disagree  with  the  position  they  have 
taken  today.  I  do  so  because  I  simply 
do  not  know  of  Members  of  this  body 
who  get  out  and  look  around  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  MORAN].  the  newest  Member  from 
Alexandria,  does  at  the  public  housing 
situation  in  this  country  and  conclude 
that  the  well-intentioned,  but  ineffi- 
cient, programs  of  HUD  are  adequately 
meeting  the  public  housing  needs  in 
this  country.  That  is  exactly  why  the 
Congress  struggled,  and  labored,  and 
sweated  over  an  omnibus  housing  bill 
that  was  signed  into  law  last  year. 
That  new  initative  is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  as  evidenced  in  the  vote  on 
that  bill.  It  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  it  makes  an  effort  to 
chart  a  bold  new  course  for  housing 
policy  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  it  creates  multiple  op- 
portunities for  new  innovation.  The 
HOME  Program  empowers  States  and 
localities  to  address  their  particularly 
low  housing  needs  with  maximum 
flexibility.  The  HOPE  Program  empow- 
ers the  poor  to  become  home  owners  In 
their  own  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  the  bill 
passed  both  bodies  as  close  to  unani- 
mously as  could  be.  The  gentlenruui 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Green],  my  friend, 
rightly  pointed  out,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxlkr], 
my  friend,  that  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  bent 
over  backwards  to  get  out  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  cut  through  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  try  to  get  these  programs 
going. 

My  colleagues,  it  comes  down  to  this 
for  me.  We  have  worked  too  long  and 
too  hard  to  establish  a  new  policy  for 
this  country's  housing.  No  more 
delays.  No  more  reviews.  No  more  re- 
writes. The  Congress  has  spoken.  The 
course  has  been  charted.  Now  is  the 
time  to  provide  the  funding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Kolbe-Moran  amendment. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  now  has  a 
total  of  18  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Trax- 
ler]  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  My  colleagues,  most 
Members  of  this  House  are  very  famil- 
iar with  pockets  of  poverty  in  their 
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own  communities.  We  know  precisely 
where  low-income  families  live  and 
struggle  and  have  been  living-  and 
struggling  for  decades  in  our  commu- 
nities. We  also  know  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  that  many  of  these  public  hous- 
ing units  are  monuments,  permanent 
monuments,  and  reminders  that  at  one 
time  we  fashioned  some  well-inten- 
tioned social  policies  that  have  not 
worked.  They  have  failed  ro  address 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  live  in 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  help  but 
think,  if  we  all  take  a  mental  walk 
through  most  of  those  communities 
and  housing  projects,  we  would  all  con- 
clude that  we  m.ust  continue  to  provide 
housing  opportunities  for  the  under- 
privileged and  the  low-mcome  among 
us.  but  that  we  must  do  so  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way. 

So.  let  us  nor  calk  about  programs. 
Let  us  talk  about  people.  Doep  public 
housing,  new  construction,  and  that  is 
the  primary  source  of  these  dollars 
which  will  be  shifted  to  some  of  the 
new  initiatives  included  in  this  amend- 
ment, do  they  help  more  people 
Quicker,  which  is  the  best  way  in  a 
time  of  fiscal  restraint,  budgetary  con- 
siderations, to  use  the  finite  number  of 
resources  we  have  available''  What  is 
the  best  w.ay? 

In  my  judgment  the  best  wa.y  is  to  al- 
locate those  resources  tu  those  pro- 
grams that  will  house  the  greatest 
number  of  people  in  the  quickest  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  major 
component  of  this  and  specifically  the 
transfer  of  the  S500  million  from  the 
public  housing  development  program  to 
the  HOME  block  grant.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. If  you  care  about  people  who 
are  desperate  for  housing,  if  you  care 
n-iore  about  people  than  you  do  for  pre- 
serving programs,  then  in  miy  judgment 
you  would  approve  of  this  transfer  of 
funds  because  it  would  help  6  times  as 
m.any  households,  and  probably  as 
m.any  as  100  to  120.000  more  people."' 

What  is  the  best  way.  or  in  this  com- 
parison what  is  the  better  way,  to  use 
$500  mallion?  And  T  might  add  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
therefore  about  the  i-emaining  dollars 
available  for  new  ccnstr-<,tion  that  it 
does  nothing  to  the  25.000  units  of  pub- 
lic housing  new  construction  that  are 
in  the  pipeline  and  takes  years  and 
years  to  build. 

So,  Mr.  Chairm^an.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, ••If  you  care  about  people  and 
not  programs.  ;f  yo^  want  to  maximize 
the  number  of  shelters,  or  homes  or  op- 
portunities that  people  in  desperation 
and  in  need  should  have,  then  1  would 
support  the  Kolbe-Moran  amendment." 

There  is  another  very  critical  compo- 
nent to  this  particular  amendment. 
and  it  is  the  transfer  of  funds  to  an- 
other program,  another  initiative,  and 
it  is  not  a  demionstration  initiative.  I 
cannot  help  but  com.mient  -^Mh  regard 


to  the  transfer  of  somie  of  these  dollars 
into  the  HOME  Program.  This  program 
has  been  out  there  for  3  or  4  years.  The 
whole  approach  has  been  used  in  com- 
munities all  across  this  country.  It  is 
.not  an  experiment.  It  has  been  going 
on  in  our  (  ommunities  fc;  over  3  years. 
,tnd  it  works. 

Let;  me  just  conclude  with  a  quote 
from  (Robert  Woodson,  president  of  the 
Natidnal  Center  for  Neighborhood  En- 
terprise, talking  about  the  HOPE  tour 
in  St^  Louis: 

We  law  tenant  power  transform  the  recep- 
tion md  reality  of  public  housing  from 
blif?ht?d  crime-ridden  projects  to  attractive 
reside  it-managed  developments  poised  for 
reside  it  ownership  and  revitalized  by  aggres- 
sive ( eonomic  Uevelopmeni  programs.  We 
learne  J  first-hand  what  e.ttraordinary  re- 
sults .'an  be  achieved  by  ordinary  people 
when  riven  the  financial  support  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  take  control  of  their 
lives.  The  challenge  is  not  to  do  more  with 
more.  The  challenge  is  to  do  more  with  the 
same  ;  .mount  of  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagu  =^s.  ••Please  support,  if  you  are  in- 
teres  ed  in  people  and  not  programs, 
the  K^ilbe-Moran  amendment." 

Mr,  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  mil  utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuck;   [Mr.  Mazzoli], 

Mr,  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  op  )osition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentl  )man  from  Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE] 
and  :  n  support  of  the  position  advo- 
cated by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mr.  "  'R.iVXLER]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  proud  last 
year,  in  1990.  to  vote  for  the  housing 
bill  i  rd  to  support  within  it  each  of 
these  components:  the  HOME  Pi'ogram, 
whicl  allows  local  government  to  pro- 
vide iffordable  housing  to  its  people: 
the  I-  OPE  Program,  which  allows  peo- 
ple tc  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
hom.e  and  then  the  Shelter-Plus,  which 
allow  >  homeless  people  to  have  treat- 
ment if  they  have  mental  illness  or 
drug  abuse  problems.  I  support  those 
progr  ims.  and  I  support  generous  fund- 
ing fc  r  them.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  no  ;  support  funding  them  today  and 
in  thi ;  wa,y. 

I  hi  ve  heard  from  the  administrator 
of  ou '  housing  programs  in  Louisville 
as  rei  ently  as  today  from  Ms.  Andrea 
Dunc;  .n.  who  has  been  the  long-time  di- 
recto  of  the  Louisville  Housing  Au- 
thori'  y  who  feels  that  shifting  these 
monii  s  at  this  time  from  the  critical 
progr  ims  of  public  housing  in  Louis- 
ville, and  other  cities  like  it,  would  be 
a  ver ,'  serious  mistake.  So,  I  hope  we 
listen  to  the  wisdom  and  advice  offered 
by  th  i  gentlemian  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Tr.\x.er],  my  friend,  and  the  gen- 
tlemab  from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 
my  fiiiend.  who  say  that  there  will  be 
funding,  that  these  programs  will  not 
be  fos-gotten.  that  they  will  receive 
careful  attention,  but  in  due  course, 
not  nbw,  not  today,  not  in  this  way.  If 
we  act  today,  we  will  be  making  a  m.i.s- 
:ake. 
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So.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  save  public 
housing  today  and  move  forward  on 
HOPE,  HOME,  and  Shelter-Plus  tomor- 
row. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  has  14  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  has  10 
minutes,  remaining.  The  Chair  would 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  he  retains  the  right  to  close  de- 
bate on  tjhis  amendment. 

The  CUair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  AriEona  [Mr.  KOLBE], 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
three  nlinutes  to  the  gt-ntlewc.man 
from  Ne^-  Jersey  [Mrs.  RouKEMA],  the 
ranking  |member  of  the  Subcomimittee 
on  Housing  and  Commiunity  Develop- 
ment. 

Mrs.  aoUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  tod^.y  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Houiiing  Subcommittee  to  express 
my  concern  for  tiie  failure  of  the  fiscal 
y;.--  !'iQ3  supplemental  appropriation 
\'-  .r:  i--'  any  funding  for  several  new 
i'"  ■:,-':>,{.=  created  in  the  Cranston- 
G  '::.:  >  '.  National  Affordable  Housing 
A  •  ■^:  iiitfd  last  year.  And  I  might  add. 
t;-...-  ( .1;;  find  should  be  done  without  ze- 
roing oui.  new  construction! 

Throuehout  the  entire  process  of  the 
formulation  of  this  legislation,  there 
had  been  a  concerted  effort  to  raise  the 
profile  Bnd  urgency  of  housing  as  a 
Federal  priority  and  to  pass  a  major 
housing   nitiative. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to 
produce  i  housing  hill.  I  felt  S.  ,)66  rep- 
resented the  most  significant  change  m 
the  direction  of  national  housing  pol- 
icy sine!  1S74.  The  changes  enacted 
ligitimately  represented  a  new  horizon 
for  housi  ng.  It  also  represents  the  first 
housing  conference  report  that  the 
Banking  Committee  has  been  able  to 
bring  to  ,he  House  since  1987. 

S.  566  "eversed  a  period  of  retrench- 
ment in  Federal  housing  attitudes  and 
established  a  clear  direc<-ion  for  na- 
tional he  using  policy,  including  the  in- 
troductic  n  of  several  promising  hous- 
ing initis  fives. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
new  horizons  was  the  HOME  initiative 
which  is  intended  to  provide  new  inno- 
vations <:nd  new  directionss  m  housing 
policy  wjiich  wouid  result  in  magnified 
benefits. 

HOME  would  streamline  housing  as- 
sistance and  maximize  State  and  local 
flexibility.  As  a  block  grant,  this  type 
of  assistance  would  promote  home- 
ownership  or  improve  rental  assistance 
bv  providing  States  and  localities  with 
money  to  acquire,  construct,  or  reha- 
bilitate real  property.  All  funds  would 
be  contingent  upon  a  comparative 
match  a^cm  the  local  entities.  Its 
greatest  merit,  however,  is  that  it 
gives  wide  latitude  to  meet  local  needs 
whether  by  means  of  new  construction, 
rehabilitation  or  rental  assistance  tai- 
lored to  local  requirements. 
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The  HOME  approach  begins  to  move 
us  away  from  narrow,  inflexible,  cat- 
egorical housing  programs  which,  by 
their  very  nature,  cannot  respond  ade- 
quately to  local  housing  requirements, 
which  vary  greatly  from  region  to  re- 
gion. The  HOME  Program  recognizes 
that  what  is  needed  in  one  section  of 
the  country  may  not  be  a  priority  in 
another,  and  it  encourages  local  exjjeri- 
mentation  and  innovation  which  are 
the  genius  of  our  federal  system. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of 
this  concept  and  coauthor  of  the  Rou- 
kema-Rangle  House  version  of  the  ini- 
tiative. I  felt  such  a  pj-ogram  would 
provide  a  bold  new  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  our  citizens. 

HOl'K 

In  addition  to  the  important  HOME 
initiative,  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
this  legislation  is  the  emphasis  we 
placed  on  the  principle  of  homeowner- 
ship  for  all.  This  concept  is  embodied 
in  title  III  of  the  new  bill.  Secretary 
Kemp's  HOPE  proposals. 

I  did  not  share  '.he  total  commitment 
and  dedication  to  this  initiative  as  the 
Secretary,  and  felt  that  the  housing 
needs  of  our  population  would  be  better 
served  througn  HOME.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  believe  that  public  housing  resi- 
dents should  have  the  opportunit.v  to 
becoHie  homeowners  although  I  support 
a  more  gradual,  than  Secretary  Kem.ps 
incremental  funding  of  HOPE  which 
would  allow  the  Congress  to  evaluate 
its  success  and  to  assess  its  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

In  sum.  the  renewed  commitment  to 
nousing  embodied  in  our  bill  addressed 
the  plight  of  both  the  low-income 
renter  and  the  first-time  home  buyer. 
The  housing  bill  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  am  distressed  to  know  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  suti'gesting 
that  they  may  not  be  willing  to  fund 
these  program.s  in  fiscal  year  1992.  This 
is  wrong-headed  and  short  sighted. 

I  recognize  the  ccmm.ittees  problem 
with  the  fiscal  yeai'  1991  supplemental 
request.  Perhaps  I.  too,  cannot  agree  to 
all  of  HUD'S  i':^com:nendatJons  for  the 
supplemental.  And  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  amendment  in  the  dramatic  infu- 
sion of  funds.  A  more  incremental 
funding  could  have  been  supported. 
However.  I  would  have  hoped  that  some 
funds  would  have  been  made  available 
for  HOME  and  that  the  committee 
would  support  that  initiative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  urge  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  HUD 
and  VA.  not  to  close  the  door  on 
HOME.  HOPE  or  Shelter-Plus  Care,  so 
early  in  the  process  and  1  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  provide  som.e  funding  for 
these  programs  which  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee found  to  be  so  important. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
two  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Xorth  Carolina  [Mr. 
Price],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  a  former  member  of 


the   Committee   on   Banking,   Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Kolbe 
amendment.  I  do  so  not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  the  programs  contained  in 
the  Kolbe  amendment:  in  fact  I  strong- 
ly support  these  programs,  especially 
the  HOME  initiative.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  an  ill-timed  attempt  to  shift 
funds  in  midstream.  It  threatens  the 
balance  and  the  explicit  agreements 
reached  last  year  in  the  Cranston-Gon- 
zalez affordable  housing  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  last  .vear.  I  worked  hard  to 
help  create  innovative  programs  that 
effectively  leverage  public  and  private 
dollars  to  reverse  the  decline  of  home 
ownership  in  this  country.  But  I  also 
worked  hard  to  make  certain  that  pub- 
lic housing  was  put  on  a  more  solid 
basis,  by  ensuring  a  greater  economic 
and  social  mix  in  public  housing.  In 
both  these  efforts,  I  was  joined  by  a 
strong  bipartisan  group  of  members 
and  these  m.easures  prevailed. 

I  pushed  these  amendments  because  I 
believe  the  housing  needs  in  this  coun- 
try require  a  multifaceted  anproach.  Of 
course  we  m.ust  expand  home  owner- 
ship opportunities  whenever  we  can, 
but  we  must  also  recognize  that  this  is 
not  an  all-sufficient  answer.  In  som.e 
areas  and  for  many  people,  public  hous- 
ing and  rental  assistance  offer  the  only 
hope  for  decent  housing. 

The  bill  that  was  passed  by  lar^:e  ma- 
jorities of  both  parties  last  year  clearly 
recognized  that  fa.ct.  It  authorized 
HOME,  including  my  provision  for  soft 
second  mortgage  support  which,  when 
funded,  will  help  many  people  achieve 
hom.e  ownership.  But  it  also  recognized 
the  need  to  selectively  expand  and  im- 
prove the  supply  of  public  housing.  It  is 
this  balance  we  must  continue  to  strive 
for  in  next  year's  appropriation  bill. 
when  we  can  look  at  these  programs  in 
a  com»prehensive.  not  piecemeal, 
fashion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  tc  not  make 
this  a  partisan  issue.  It  will  do  us  no 
good.  We  have  Chairman  Tr.^.vler  s 
commitment  that  he  will  work  to  fund 
these  new  initiatives.  "W'e  should  take 
him  at  his  word  and  work  with  him  to 
achieve  this  balance  in  the  fiscal  year 
1992  VA-HUD  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from.  Iowa  [Mr.  Nus.'^le]. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself 
drawn  to  the  floor  tc  speak  in  opposition  to 
these  supplemental  appropriation  bills.  H.R. 
1281  and  H.R.  1282. 

I  am  of)posed  to  the  precedent  set  by  this 
legislation.  If  signed  into  law,  this  would  be  the 
first  application  of  the  provision  in  last  fall's 
budget  agreement  which  allows  dire  emer- 
gerKy  spending  requests  to  be  moved  off 
budget.  Because  this  Is  the  first  instance,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  all  personally  answer  some 
questions  that  1  have  t>een  asking  around 
Capitol  Hill  and  back  in  my  district. 


First,  is  every  single  Item  in  this  bill  dire 
emergency  or  is  this  a  way  to  circumvent  the 
pay-as-you-go  rules  arxj  provide  for  portc  taar- 
rel  items? 

In  my  judgment,  the  spending  contained  in 
these  appropriations  are  not  all  emergency 
spending  situations.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
there  are  not  many  fine  programs  within  these 
measures.  I  could  support  many  of  these 
measures  it  presented  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. But,  I  cannot  support  off-budget  spending 
that  circumvents  my  pay-as-you-go  principles. 

Second,  what  is  the  difference  between  on 
budget  and  off  budget? 

The  only  difference  I  can  find  is  that  on 
budget  we  pay  for  and  off  budget  is  paid  for 
by  our  children  and  grandchikjren. 

Third,  when  do  we  pay  for  off-budget  items? 

And  last,  who  pays  for  off-budget  items? 

I  am  the  proud  father  of  a  new  t)aby  boy 
and  a  beautiful  little  girl.  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  put  off  payirig  for  ofi-budget  items  until 
they  are  taxpayers? 

This  morning  I  met  with  the  National  Young 
Leaders  Council  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  saw  hope  in  the  eyes  of  these  350 
high  school  students,  hope  that  one  day  they 
will  De  able  to  take  our  places  here  and  lead 
this  country.  Unfortunately,  it  we  dont  take  the 
responsibility  of  paying  for  these  items,  on 
budget,  today,  it  will  t)e  our  children — ^yours 
and  mine,  and  tomorrow's  leaders  wfx)  will  be 
answenng  my  questions. 

If  we  are  willing  to  support  spending  tt>en  let 
us  be  equally  willing  to  support  the  way  we 
are  to  pay  for  that  spending  and  not  sweep  it 
under  the  rug  for  another  day. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  RiGGS]. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  first 
of  all  to  compliment  my  colleagxies, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  'Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  MORAN]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kolbe]  for  their  leadership  initiative 
on  this  most  important  and  urgent  ini- 
tiative. 

I  find  it  somewhat  ironic  that  we  ad- 
dress this  bill  today  within  the  context 
of  a  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. As  one  who  comes  directly 
to  Congress  from  the  private  sector. 
one  who  has  been  very  active  in  the 
field  of  housing  development  and  who 
has  served  as  board  president  of  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity  of  Sonoma  County. 
let  me  say  that  in  my  home  county  I 
can  fully  attest  to  the  fact  that  in  fact 
there  is  a  dire  emergency  in  America 
today.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  unmet 
housing  needs  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
time  that  this  Congress  got  on  with  the 
job  of  providing  for  those  needs. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  not  just 
an  appropriations  bill.  It  is  a  policy 
bill.  In  fact,  it  is  an  endorsement  of  a 
new  philosophy  and  a  new  direction  at 
HUD  and  certainly  one  which  I  believe 
will  extend  to  other  programs  in  the 
administration  as  well.  Now  that  Sec- 
retary Kemp  has  so  ably  rooted  out  the 
systemic  problem  of  contract  fraud  at 
HUD,  he  is  bringing  to  us  a  balanced 
housing  opportunity  program  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  indigent  and  low-income 
Americans,  including  the  working 
poor. 

It  is  a  program  that  provides  oppor- 
tunities across  the  entire  housing  spec- 
trum: the  Shelter-Plus  Program,  which 
acknowledges  for  the  first  time  that 
those  who  are  homeless  face  multiple 
barriers  to  finding  productive  employ- 
ment and  decent  shelter  in  our  society. 
The  Shelter-Plus  Program  would  also 
implement  the  holistic  homeless  con- 
cept, and  the  HOME  Program  would 
provide  funds  from  the  most  innovative 
programs  on  the  local  level,  programs 
conducted  by  local  nonprofit  builders 
and  local  government  in  a  very  flexible 
manner  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
local  communities  in  providing  perma- 
nent low-cost  rental  and  purchased 
units  in  communities  across  America. 
And  lastly  there  is  the  HOPE  Program. 
which  would  allow  for  the  conversion 
of  public  housing  units  to  tenant- 
owned  and  makes  possible  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownership  for 
the  working  poor  who  have  been  living 
In  slums  and  barrios  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  the  Kolbe-Moran  amend- 
ment here  amd  now  today  to  address 
the  dire  emergency  of  unmet  housing 
needs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray], 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  distinguished  minority 
whip. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  reexamine  all  of 
the  housing  programs  of  our  Nation.  I 
come  from  an  urban  district  where 
there  is  an  extensive  number  of  public 
housing  units. 

a  1630 

I  want  to  join  with  all  Members  who 
are  concerned  that  in  the  1990's  we 
have  to  look  at  public  housing  in  a  new 
way.  I  want  to  commend  the  Secretary 
Mr.  Kemp,  who  used  to  serve  with  me 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
for  the  programs  he  is  talking  about, 
the  SSOO  million  for  HOME,  and  also  the 
HOPE  Program  that  will  get  tenants 
involved  in  management  and  owner- 
ship. Those  are  ideas  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  for  20  years,  because  I 
was  the  founder  of  five  nonprofit  hous- 
ing corporations. 

We  do  need  to  get  tenants  involved  in 
mana^ment.  We  do  need  to  produce 
home  ownership.  Yes.  I  believe  the 
HOPE  Program  Is  the  way  to  go.  How- 
ever, alter  sasrlng  that,  the  question 
that  I  have  got  to  face,  coming  from  a 
district  with  literally  thousands  of 
public  housing  units,  many  of  which 


need  rehabilitation,  is  whether  or  not  I 
should  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul;  whether 
I  should  take  money  out  of  the  reha- 
bilitation part  in  this  supplemental 
and  transfer  it  to  a  new  program, 
whioh  would  mean  a  delay  in  some  of 
the  housing  units  that  need  rehabilita- 
tion right  now. 

.Therefore,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
committee  to  include  these  programs 
In  next  year's  agenda,  because  1  think 
they  can  work,  but  not  to  take  them 
out  of  rehabilitation  money  and  other 
low-income  housing  money,  because 
that  will  not  serve  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

I  am  not  tied  to  a  program;  I  am  tied 
to  people.  I  believe  that  the  Secretary 
is  going  the  right  way.  However,  I 
think  what  we  have  got  to  do  Is  not 
take  It  out  of  existing  rehabilitation 
money,  but  we  have  to  come  up  with 
additional  resources,  which  I  believe 
we  can  do. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe] 
on  their  efforts  here.  I  support  them. 
However,  I  think  the  time  and  the 
place  is  in  next  year's  appropriation 
bill.  Therefore,  we  would  have  the  addi- 
tional money,  and  not  take  it  from  the 
rehabilitation  dollars. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Delay],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
so  many  arguments  here,  but  it  all 
kind  of  bolls  down  to  two,  as  I  see  it. 
The  gentleman  that  spoke  previously 
from  Kentucky,  who  was  saying  the  ad- 
ministrators from  housing  projects  are 
opposed  to  this  amendment,  of  course 
they  are  opposed.  They  want  to  keep  us 
into  housing  projects.  They  want  to 
keep  us  at  status  quo.  They  want  to 
keep  housing  projects.  I  will  address 
keeping  housing  projects  In  a  minute. 

To  the  distinguished  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray], 
who  says  we  are  taking  moneys  from 
rehabilitation,  that  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  The  moneys  are  not  coming  from 
rehabilitation,  the  moneys  are  coming 
from  new  construction.  New  construc- 
tion. The  moneys,  $500  million,  are 
coming  from  public  housing,  new  con- 
struction, leaving  still  8,900  units  in 
new  construction.  And  we  have  a 
baclcup,  a  pipeline,  of  over  20,000  units 
to  be  built.  So  new  construction  cannot 
happen  now.  They  cannot  build  them 
fast  enough  now. 

The  whole  issue  that  has  been  argued 
here  right  now  is  that  this  is  too  early, 
that  we  should  not  do  it  now,  that  we 
should  go  through  the  process.  Well,  let 
me  tell  Members  something:  if  you  are 
for  this  sort  of  program,  and  over  300 
Members  said  you  were,  because  you 
voted  for  the  authorization  of  these 
programs,  if  you  are  for  these  pro- 
grams, then  now  is  the  only  time  to  do 


it,  because  the  bill  that  you  voted  for 
is  only  a  2-year  authorization.  It  is 
only  a  2-year  authorization.  So  if  you 
wait  for  the  process  to  go  forward,  if 
you  wait  to  fund  this  program  for  1992, 
then  you  might  as  well  say  you  are 
against  this  sort  of  program,  because 
you  are  only  going  to  fund  1  year  of  it. 
Now  you  can  fund  2  years  of  it  and  see 
It  go  through.  You  can  see  it  happen. 
You  can  see  people  empowered  with 
owning  their  own  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  vote  for  the  Kolbe- 
Moran  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  'Vento],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  "VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment 
which  represents  a  reversal  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  abide  by  its  commitments  with 
regard  to  the  agreements  reached  dur- 
ing the  conference  committee  on  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of 
1990.  A  conference  on  which  I  served  in 
the  past  Congress. 

This  request  to  eradicate  currently 
functioning  successful  housing  pro- 
grams to  initiate  funding  for  untried 
sound-good  programs — arbitrarily  or 
purposefully — was  roundly  rejected  and 
justifiably  rejected  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  indeed,  was  not 
supported  by  over  45  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  various  housing  constitu- 
encies from  the  Mortgage  Bankers  to 
the  National  Coalition  for  the  Home- 
less. 

This  House  would  not  be  responsible 
if  we  signed  off  on  the  destruction  of 
programs  like  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  or  public  housing  de- 
velopment now,  when  in  fact  the  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee purixjsefully  maintained  these 
programs  in  the  comprehensive  bill 
passed  £»nd  signed  into  law  just  3  short 
months  ago. 

This  amendment  is  apparently  just 
the  start  of  the  dog-eat-dog  activity 
that  may  prevail  in  this  House  if  we  ac- 
cept such  logric.  I  would  ask  that  my 
colleagues  look  deeper  than  the  surface 
language  presented  here.  For  example, 
the  Congregate  Housing  Services  Pro- 
gram does  end  in  1992.  What  is  not 
mentioned,  is  that  the  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act  actually  expanded 
this  program  that  currently  assists 
thousands  of  seniors  in  over  30  States 
across  the  country  to  all  federally  as- 
sisted housing  and  that  the  new  au- 
thorization is  in  place  through  fiscal 
year  19$2.  What  is  not  mentioned  is 
that  this  is  effectively  spiriting  away 
these  fnnds,  leaving  seniors  without 
such  services  and  with  the  real  pros- 
pect of  forcing  them  into  more  expen- 
sive care  and  nursing  home  care  facili- 
ties for  the  frail  elderly.  All  the  pro- 
grrams  that  the  Kolbe  amendment  de- 
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funds  are  authorized  most  In  the  same 
Housing  Act  that  was  passed  in  1990. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
this  amendment  for  what  it  is— basi- 
cally a  reneging  on  agreements  be- 
tween this  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  between  this  Congress  and 
people  being  served  by  the  programs 
the  administration  chooses  to  cut  mid- 
stream. These  new  programs,  HOPE, 
HOME,  and  Shelter  Plus,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  funding  based 
on  their  merits  in  the  1992  appropria- 
tions process.  The  real  problem  is  that 
the  administration  is  suggesting  that 
we  not  expand  the  size  of  the  resources 
available,  but  simply  rob  from  Peter  to 
pay  Paul. 

Surely  when  Congress  reauthorized 
and  authorized  new  programs,  we  are 
endorsing  the  existing  programs  and 
some  different  approaches.  We  expected 
that  more  dollars  would  be  available, 
not  a  short  changing  of  housing  overall 
that  is  even  providing  less  for  housing. 
At  the  very  least  we  expected  an  or- 
derly transition  of  funding  rather  than 
a  slam  dunk  of  programs  that  affect 
low  income  housing  needs,  and  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  Kolbe-Moran 
amendment. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Delay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
clear  up  this  notion  of  us  cutting  reha- 
bilitation monies.  We  are  not  cutting 
rehabilitation  moneys.  The  5500  million 
that  is  coming  from  public  housing  new 
construction  is  new  construction  be- 
cause, under  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act,  you  can  continue,  if  the 
States  choose,  to  continue  with  the  re- 
habilitation. They  will  have  moneys 
for  rehabilitation.  So  we  are  not  taking 
moneys  from  rehabilitation,  we  are 
taking  moneys  from  construction  that 
cannot  possibly  be  spent  right  now. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  California 
[Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Kolbe-Moran  amend- 
ment. I  rise  in  opposition,  first  of  all, 
because  I  think  we  should  respect  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Our  esteemed  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler], 
has  given  considerable  thought  and  put 
many  hours  into  trying  to  allocate  the 
meager  resources  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  the  programs  that 
are  needed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  fund  every- 
thing. We  must  not  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  We  must  not  undo  the  existing 
programs  for  these  new  ideas  that  are 
untried  and  untrue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  Mr.  Jack 
Kemp.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  some  of  his  ideas 
and  his  desire  to  revolutionize  the  way 
we  deal   with   housing   for   the   poor. 
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However,  I  was  not  here  for  the  debate 
and  the  vote  on  the  comprehensive 
housing  bill.  I  would  have  tried  to  cre- 
ate more  debate,  especially  about  the 
HOPE  program. 

In  my  district  I  have  over  eight  pub- 
lic housing  developments.  Some  of 
them  you  have  heard  about  in  the 
news.  Those  public  housing  develop- 
ments are  not  ready  for  home  owner- 
ship. Mr.  Kemp  knows  this.  Many 
Members  who  have  experienced  public 
housing  developments  know  that  peo- 
ple are  not  prepared  to  own  those 
units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  Members 
to  vote  no  on  this  amendment,  even  if 
they  are  prepared  to  support  it  at  a 
later  date.  This  is  not  the  time. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  amendment.  Last  year  we  passed  a 
remarkable  housing  bill.  It  allows  cre- 
ative responses  to  today's  problems. 

All  this  bill  does  is  to  reco&nlze  the 
astounding  leadership  of  Jack  Kemp. 
He  wrote  the  regulations  fast.  We 
ought  to  reward  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship, because  this  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  construction  money 
that  could  not  be  spent,  construction 
money  that  would  go  for  very  high 
costs,  because  we  know  the  costs  of 
building  are  very  high  today,  and 
reuses  that  money  to  provide  many, 
many  more  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul;  this  is  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  all  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, all  his  aunts  and  uncles,  and  all 
his  cousins  and  nieces.  In  my  district 
this  would  allow  sweat  equity  projects, 
that  with  a  very  little  bit  of  money  and 
people's  own  labor,  we  can  create.  We 
can  rehabilitate  housing  for  low  afford- 
able rents  and  ownership. 
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It  is  fantastic  how  much  better  we 
can  spend  the  construction  money  and 
create  tens  of  thousands  of  more  units 
than  we  could  create  through  new  con- 
struction. 

The  time  is  now.  Let  us  not  let  an- 
other day  pass.  Set  new  priorities  like 
we  did  in  the  housing  bill.  Honor  good 
executive  branch  leadership  that  wrote 
the  regxilations  in  a  hurry.  Let  us  carry 
through  on  the  policies  that  we  set  last 
year.  Let  us  recognize  Jack's  leader- 
ship, and  let  us  get  on  with  it  so  that 
we  have  a  year  and  a  half  to  look  at 
when  we  come  back  rather  than  just  a 
few  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  has  4  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  has  4 
nunutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  the  right  to  close 
debate. 


Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chaimmn,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Drkier],  a  member  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee  and  the  Hoosing 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  the  day  before  Saddam 
Hussein  Invaded  Kuwait  that  this 
House  passed  the  authorizing  bill  last 
summer,  and  In  that  bill  we  had  this 
great  compromise.  And  just  in  the  last 
several  hours,  at  this  moment,  the 
Rules  Committee  Is  continuiog  to  de- 
bate the  RTC  funding  measure  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  dissension 
among  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af&drs. 
That  August  1  agreement  saw  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  ApproiH^a- 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Housing  indi- 
cate that  if  we  were  to  have  the  regula- 
tions put  forward  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
that  yes,  we  would  proceed  with  fund- 
ing for  the  HOPE  Program,  the  HOME 
Block  Grant  Program,  the  Shelter  Plus 
Program.  We  acknowledged  through 
our  authorization  that  it  will  play  a 
major  role  in  expanding  the  opportuni- 
ties for  us  to  meet  that  Important  goal 
of  ensuring  opportunities  for  those  who 
are  less  advantaged  than  we. 

That  agreement  was  made.  Some  say 
this  is  a  dire  emergency  supplemental 
and  for  that  reason  it  should  not  be  in- 
corporated in  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  full  well  that 
this  will  not  cost  an  additional  nickel. 
This  is  simply  a  transfer  from  those 
old,  outdated,  wasteful  programs  of  the 
past  to  the  kind  of  creative  approach 
that  President  Bush  was  talking  about 
as  he  stood  right  here  last  night.  Let  us 
not  take  this  domestic  reform  agenda 
that  the  President  desperately  wants 
us  to  implement  and,  at  the  flrst 
chance  to  address  it,  the  day  after  his 
speech,  throw  down  the  drain  that 
great  opportunity. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  chance  to 
help  those  In  need  is  before  us.  I  hoi)e 
that  we  will  join  in  passag-e  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfumk]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  housing  subcommittee, 
I  rise  today  in  adamant  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  would  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  support  it. 

We  agreed  last  year  that  programs 
such  as  urban  homesteadlng  and  Nebe- 
miah  would  be  phased  out,  but  not 
until  some  later  date.  The  Kolbe 
amendment  to  the  supplemental,  how- 
ever, proposes  to  phase  these  programs 
out  prior  to  that  date. 

Someone  said  earlier  this  is  not  new 
construction,  this  is  rehab  and  vice 
versa.  I  do  not  care  where  it  comes 
from.  It  is  taking  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  to  help  people  out  of  one 
category  and  sticking  it  another.  It  is 
not  really  a  commitment.  So  this  can- 
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not  be  a  situation  of  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  This  cannot  be  a  shell  game 
where  thi'ough  a  sleight  of  hand  we  are 
going  to  do  something  mysterious. 

If  we  are  serious  about  housing  in 
this  country,  we  will  start  doine  it 
with  leadership  and  appropriating  the 
moneys  that  ought  to  be  appropriated 
And  we  do  not  just  need  HOME  and 
HOPE,  we  need  help  and  we  need  help 
now  on  this  issue  by  those  Members 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  help  the 
people  of  this  country  to  own  homes. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Ms.  Horn). 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak 
not  as  a  member  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, but  as  someone  who  has  worked  in 
public  housing  and  with  community 
block  grant  funds  and  low-income 
housing  for  many  years.  I  worked  for 
the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority. 

Let  me  just  bring  to  everyone's  at- 
tention one  fact  that  has  not  come  out 
during  this  debate.  What  we  are  doing 
is  not  only  taking  from  one  program 
and  putting  to  another,  regardless  of 
what  programs,  but  what  happens  when 
these  kinds  of  programs  are  affected  is 
the  very  lowest  income  people  are  hurt. 
What  happened  in  St.  Louis  is  that  the 
very  lowest  income  people  were  forced 
out  of  public  housing,  and  people  live 
in  public  housing  that  now  is  tenant 
managed  and  who  have  more  money 
and  who  can  afford  to  do  that. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  oui  time  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  closing  our  debate.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich],  the  mi- 
nority whip. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  I  strongly  urge  a  •yes'  vote  for 
this  amendment.  I  would  ask  those  who 
intend  to  vote  "no"  to  really  search 
their  conscience. 

It  does  not  do  a  lot  of  good  to  have 
Secretary  Kemp  go  across  the  country. 
arouse  hope,  encourage  people  to  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  have  greater 
control  over  their  lives,  encourage 
local  communities  to  believe  they  are 
going  to  have  greater  opportunity,  and 
then  have  the  Congress  strangle  the 
program. 

Let  me  just  address  two  concerns. 
First  of  all  in  rehabilitation.  There  is 
$2.5  billion  in  the  budget  for  rehabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation  is  not  the  issue 
here.  The  $500  million  from  construc- 
tion would  go  to  local  option,  and  con- 
sider what  the  people  who  are  against 
the  amendment  are  saying.  They  are 
saying  that  they  do  not  trust  the  local 
communities  to  decide  which  program 
works  best.  They  are  saying  on  the  one 
hand  that  we  In  the  House  have  decided 


what,  you  will  do.  and  we  do  not  trust 
yoa  to  decide  whether  or  not  what  we 
have  told  you  to  do  is  good  enough. 

All  Secretary  Kemp  has  been  asking 
for  is  permission  to  allow  the  local 
communities  to  choose  between  con- 
struction, rehabilitation  and  vouchers. 

We  had  the  gentlewomari  from.  Mis- 
souri who  just  rose,  and  she  is  from  St. 
Louis.  Bertha  Gilkey  of  St.  Louis  is  in 
many  ways  the  mother  of  the  whole 
proposuion  of  tenant  ownership  and 
tenarst  management. 

The  fact  is  this  is  a  fight  between  the 
bureaucracies  of  the  housing  authority 
and  the  people  who  live  in  public  hous- 
mg,  mid  I  think  it  would  be  tragic  for 
this  House  today  to  say  to  Secretary 
Ke.mp:  You  can  make  all  of  the  speech- 
es you  want,  but  we  are  going  to  stran- 
gle ypur  program  so  it  hiis.  no  reality  in 
the  real  world. 

I  ui'ge  everyone  to  give  this  new  ai> 
proach  and  this  new  program  some 
hope.  Give  it  a  chance  to  be  tried  out. 
Do  npt  kill  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Housfc. 

Ho^-  can  Members  turn  the  President 
down  when  last  night  he  came  here  and 
said  please,  give  us  a  chance  to  be  as 
effec  ,ive  here  at  home  as  we  have  been 
overs  eas? 

I  u.  ge  Members  to  vote  "yes." 

PI  EFERENTI.^L  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

B.ARTLETT 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offerja  preferential  motion. 

Th*  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr. j  B.^RTLETT  moves  tftat  the  committee 
do  now?  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Housa  with  the  recommendation  that  the  en- 
•acting  clause  be  stricken. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fro.m  Te-xa.^;  [Mr.  B.\rtlett]  is  recog- 
nized for  r,  ininutes. 

Mrj  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  I  this  extraordinarily  privileged 
motion  and  apologize  to  my  colleaijues 
for  dping  so.  This  will  be  the  last  time 
I  speak  in  the  well  of  the  House,  and  I 
was  detained  for  a  few  moments  for 
closing  argum.ents. 

I  l0ave  the  Hou.se  this  evening.  My 
resigtiation  will  be  effective  on  Mon- 
day. And  I  leave  on  this  amendment  in 
.many  way.s  as  I  began  withmany  of  you 
8';!  years  ago  advocating  a  housing  pol- 
icy that  would  directly  empower  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  obtain  better 
housjng,  safer  housing  and  housing  in 
whict  individuals  are  allowed  to  make 
their  own  choices 

Housing  policies  have  changed  in  the 
19903.  and  this  is  one  of  those  changes. 
It  see.ms  to  me  on  the  am.endment  that 
was  before  the  Hou.se  that  the  choice  is 
clear,  a  choice  between  the  old  status 
QUO  of  involving  only  6,800  units  that 
may  be  built  5  years  from  now  versus 
as.sisting  directly  some  37,000  families, 
effective  immediately,  assisting  those 
families  to  live  where  they  want  to 
live,  to  live  in  better  conditions,  in 
garden  apartments  or  high  rises  or  sin- 
gle family  homes,  or  live  in  those  ways 
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in  which  they  choose  in  desegregated, 
better,  more  choices  and  with  home 
ownership  opportunities.     ■ 
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I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  as  I 
leave  the  well  that  I  feel  some  enor- 
mous gratitude  for  each  one  of  you  for 
the  oppbrtunity  to  have  served  with 
you  in  the  last  8'^  years. 

It  has  been  well  reported  that  i  plan 
to  seek  the  mayor's  job  in  Dallas  and 
to  implement  many  of  the  policies  that 
you  anfi  i  have  talked  about  and 
worked  on  legislatively  together  in  the 
last  8''2  years. 

I  have  an  enormous  amount  of  re- 
spect for  every  Member  here,  for  the 
ability  tihat  this  body  has  to  form  coa- 
litions, to  develop  consensus  of  legisla- 
tion in  public  policies  as  we  move  for- 
ward to  try  to  empower  people  to  con- 
trol their  own  lives.  I  have  a  great  dea) 
of  respect  for  the  center  aisle,  but  I 
have  to  I  say  that  that  center  aisle  is 
not  a  liarrier,  and  it  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  barrier  The  center  aisle 
between  Republican  and  Democrat  is  a 
walkway.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  build 
that  coalition. 

I  appreciate  the  support  and  the  op- 
portunitiy  from  my  constituents,  from 
a  network  of  people  ail  over  the  Nation 
who  have  volunteered  information  and 
assistance  to  me  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  must  say,  to  my  own 
congresaional  staff,  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  professional  staffs  .' 
have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Chairmar  as  I  leave.  I  would 
leave  on  a  note  that  was  given  to  me  in 
terms  o(  a  lesson  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  John  Erlenborn.  who  had  been 
in  Congress  for  some  18  years  before  I 
got  hera  He  sat  down  when  I  first  got 
here  and  gave  me  a  lesson  which  I  have 
never  forgotten.  .Succinctly,  it  would 
sa.v  get  there  early  and  stay  late,  do 
your  hoJnework,  know  more  about  the 
subject  than  anyone  else,  follow  the 
rules  including  the  written  rules  and 
the  rules  of  courtesy  and  decency,  and 
then  if  you  believe  you  are  right, 
never,  ever,  ever  give  up.  and  you  can 
make  a  difference. 

I  thank  each  one  of  you  for  letting 
me  be  here  to  make  that  kind  of  a  dif- 
ference With  you. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the 
course  of  these  last  several  years,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  that  his  argu- 
ments ajid  his  presentations  have  al- 
ways bean  on  the  very  highest  level.  He 
has  raised  the  level  of  debate  in  this  in- 
stitution significantly,  and  whatever 
the  future  may  hold  for  him,  I  wish  to 
extend  hdm  on  behalf  of  my  side  of  the 
aisle  the  very  best  wishes. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  words  and  his.  also, 
high  level  of  debate. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

P/Ir.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
my  friend  and  colleague  to  know  that 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  House, 
as  a  Member  who  has  added  to  the  de- 
bate no  matter  which  side  he  was  on. 
Let  me  say  if  you  were  debating-  an 
issue  in  the  well  of  the  House,  you  al- 
ways wanted  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  be  an  ally,  because  he  did  know  his 
subject.  He  did  work  through  the  com- 
plicated issues.  He  was  always  trying 
to  form  coalition?  and  hit  the  center. 

We  wish  the  gentleman  all  the  suc- 
cess. We  know  he  will  be  running  a 
great  city.  We  wish  him  great  success. 

We  will  sorely  miss  your  presence. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  our  friend  all  the  best.  I  have 
had  occasions  when  I  have  been  debat- 
ing on  the  same  side  as  my  colleague. 
Thus.  I  shall  always  remember  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  allow  market  forces 
to  set  FHA  interest  rates  instead  of 
having  them  set  by  administrative  fiat 
which  never  worked,  when  I  joined  him 
in  that  effort. 

We  have  been  on  opposite  sides,  too. 
as  we  are  today,  but  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  always  been  a  gentleman 
and  has  always  worked  hard,  and  it  has 
always  been  great  to  join  the  debate 
with  him  whether  on  the  same  side  or 
on  different  sides.  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLET1\  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
often  that  a  gentleman  gets  to  stand 
down  there  and  take  compliments  for 
himself.  But  I  also  want  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saying  how  much  we 
are  going  to  miss  you.  You  have  been 
one  of  my  good  friends,  truly  one  of  my 
closest  friends  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
have  learned  in  this  body  I  learned 
from  the  gentleman:  Courtesy,  working 
to  forge  coalitions,  finding  solutions 
that  are  compromises  and  working 
with  others. 

We  wish  the  gentleman  well. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  who,  as  he  well  knows,  has 


agreed  with  me  about  as  often  with  my 
particular  philosophy,  about  as  often 
as  I  have  agreed  with  him,  very  rarely. 
But  I  can  truly  say  he  has  been  a  gen- 
tleman. He  has,  indeed,  raised  the  level 
of  debate.  He  has  always  had  a  kind 
heart.  He  has  known  his  issues.  He  is 
well-intentioned.  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
going  to  be  an  excellent  product  for  the 
races  and  events  he  is  going  to  face  in 
this  future,  and  certainly  all  of  us  here 
who  have  worked  with  him  wish  him 
nothing  but  the  best  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  seciet  of  good  public  policy  is  to 
build  those  coalitions,  to  respect  the 
views  and  the  diversity  of  views,  from 
all  parts  of  this  body  and  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  thank  those  who  have  spoken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]  seek  5 
minutes  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
preferential  motion? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Fra.nk].  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  in  the  plaudits 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  is 
very  often  perceptive,  and  the  excep- 
tion of  today  should  not  ruin  his 
record. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  center  aisle 
should  be  a  walkway.  I  just  do  not 
want  it  to  be  a  one-way  street.  This 
amendment  today  is  kind  of  a  one-way 
deal. 

1  do  think  that  when  we  get  to  a  full 
year  in  1992.  the  HOPE  Program  should 
get  some  funding,  and  I  will  work  on 
that,  but  to  do  it  now  in  this  way 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake. 

People  ought  to  wonder  that  if  this  is 
such  an  empowerment  of  tenants  why 
so  few  tenants  are  demanding  to  be  em- 
powered. This  is  not  something  that 
has  had  their  overwhelming  support. 

In  fact,  those  who  want  to  sell  public 
housing  today  ought  to  be  very  glad 
that  there  was  nobody  like  them  years 
ago  that  kept  public  housing  from 
being  built  in  the  first  place  so  they 
would  have  it  to  sell  to  anybody.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  keep  a  stream 
going.  Yes.  we  want  choices,  but  saying 
that  we  will  not  again  build  any  or,  and 
this  is  very  important,  acquire  any.  is 
a  mistake. 

W'e  are  now  in  a  real  estate  slump  in 
much  of  the  country.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  bill  tracking  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  bill  this  House  passed 
would  empower  authorities  not  simply 
to  have  new  construction  but  to  buy 


units.  There  are  great  buys  out  there 
now.  It  is  not  a  case  of  waiting  5  years. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  we  debar 
housing  authorities  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  local  entities  all  over  the 
country,  from  being  able  to  go  into  one 
of  the  great  bargain  markets,  buying 
some  very  good  housing,  cheap  hous- 
ing, housing  that  is  vacant,  housing 
that  banks  would  like  to  get  rid  of, 
housing  that  realtors  would  like  to  see 
taken  off  the  overhang,  This  is  not  the 
time  to  tell  the  housing  authorities  of 
this  country  not  to  acquire  any  hous- 
ing. 

When  we  get  to  1992,  yes,  I  would  like 
to  see  some  housing  sold,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  some  of  that  housing  re- 
placed so  we  do  not  have  it  all  dwindle 
away. 

The  right  way  to  deal  with  this  very 
new  program  by  funding  it  is  not  in  a 
supplemental  but  to  give  it  the  serious 
consideration  with  all  the  safeguards 
that  we  can,  and  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment now  and  to  remove  from  housing 
authorities  all  over  this  country  the 
right  to  acquire  additional  housing  at  a 
time  when  we  can  get  bargains  and  the 
real  estate  market  could  use  that  infu- 
sion would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Chair  tell  me  how  much  of  the  5 
minutes  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  2  minutes 
remaining  of  the  gentleman's  5  min- 
utes, and  2  minutes  remaining  of  his 
regular  time. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Ms.  Horn]. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  found  out 
how  short  a  time  30  seconds  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1930"s,  this 
great  country  of  ours  made  a  commit- 
ment for  safe  and  decent  housing  for 
all  persons.  Funding  since  then  has 
very  sporadic  and  inadequate  in  var- 
ious ways. 

In  the  last  decade,  funding  has  been 
terrifically  slashed.  We  have  author- 
ized money  which  we  have  not  ap- 
proved. We  have  appropriated  money 
that  was  not  spent. 

I  just  want  to  again,  in  these  few  sec- 
onds that  remain  to  me,  to  remind  ev- 
eryone what  we  are  doing.  We  are  al- 
lowing those  who  are  the  lower  middle 
income  people,  higher  poor  people,  to 
own  the  housing  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  most  need  it  who  have  the 
greatest  needs,  and  the  least  ability  to 
be  able  to  own  or  take  care  of  a  home, 
if  they  own  one.  and  the  least  ability 
to  be  able  to  fix  it  up.  furnish  it.  go  out 
and  make  any  of  those  repairs. 

The  funding  for  all  of  these  prograjtns 
is  inadequate. 

I  support  those  who  would  look  to 
the  next  funding  year  to  put  more 
funds  into  all  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 
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Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  speak  to  the 
substance  of  the  privileged  motion. 

I  will  take  this  time,  however,  to 
come  before  the  body  and  to  wish  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  well 
in  his  endeavors.  We  have  served  well 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  We 
have  not  always  agreed,  but  we  have 
always  had  the  concern  of  housing  and 
the  concern  of  people  who  live  in  that 
housing  as  paramount. 

a  1700 

It  has  been  a  privilege  serving  here.  I 
try  to  bring  to  this  well  the  same  kind 
of  pride  and  passion  that  I  learned  from 
Sil  Conte  when  it  comes  to  waging  a 
debate.  It  has  been  good  over  these  last 
5  years  serving  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  on  both 
sides  of  the  debate,  and  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  endeavor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  admiration  for  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  have  enjoyed  serving  with 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mlchigam  [Mr.  Traxler]  Is  recog- 
nized for  2'/4  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  debate. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2%  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Green j. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  let  me  get  some  facts 
straight.  We  are  talking  about  rescind- 
ing rehabilitation  money.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  since  the  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriation  bill  of  this  sub- 
committee, public  housing  develop- 
ment funds  that  we  have  appropriated 
are  indeed  available  for  substantial  re- 
habilitation as  well  as  for  new  con- 
struction. Though  this  subcommittee 
did  fund  a  substantial  modernization 
appropriation,  $2.5  billion— and  that 
sounds  like  a  lot  until  we  learn  that 
there  is  about  a  S20  billion  backlog  of 
rehabilitation  to  be  done  in  public 
housing— when  you  know  that  $2.5  bil- 
lion does  not  sound  like  quite  so  much. 

The  rescissions  in  this  amendment 
would  also  rescind  the  rental 
rebablllatlon  grants,  the  rehabilitation 
loan  fUnd  and  urban  homesteading.  all 
of  which  are  rehabilitation  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  close  debate.  I 
should  like  to  return  to  the  point  that 


I  made  before.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  told  Members  that  we 
should  trust  the  local  communities.  He 
gave  that  as  the  reason  for  voting  for 
the  amendment.  I  give  it  as  the  reason 
for  voting  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause all  the  local  communities  are 
telling  Members  that  they  want  more 
time  to  get  their  acts  together  in  order 
to  run  these  programs  right.  That  is 
why  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties is  opposing  this  amendment,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  The  other  players 
who  have  to  make  these  programs 
function  are  also  asking  more  time,  in- 
cluding to  home  builders,  the  realtors, 
the  mortgage  bankers,  the  people  who 
have  to  be  sponsors  like  senior  citizen 
organizations  in  the  person  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  They 
are  opposing  this  amendment.  They  are 
not  ready  to  go  under  the  new  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  problem  we 
face  is  that  we  have  a  situation  where 
Jack  Kemp,  the  quarterback,  has 
dropped  back  in  the  pocket,  he  has  the 
ball  and  he  is  ready  to  throw  it  down 
field.  The  only  problem  is  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  to  be  down  field  to  catch 
it.  the  cities,  the  counties,  the  non- 
profit groui»,  are  not  there  to  make 
the  catch.  They  are  still  on  the  side- 
lines saying  "Teach  me  the  plays  be- 
fore you  ask  me  to  execute  them.  It 
just  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to 
start  these  programs  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  by  trying  to  force  feed  them  when 
the  people  who  have  the  big  respon- 
sibilities under  these  programs,  the 
State  governments,  the  local  govern- 
ments, the  nonprofit  organizations,  are 
not  ready  to  handle  them.  It  just 
makes  no  sense  to  move  these  pro- 
grams before  the  people  who  have  to 
catch  that  ball  are  out  there  ready  to 
catch  it.  When  they  are  out  there  ready 
to  oatch  it.  and  I  know  they  will  be 
soon,  we  shall  be  ready  to  see  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  ball  to  throw  them. 

M$.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  ttie  Kolbe  amendment,  wtiich 
violates  an  agreement  made  last  year  tje- 
tween  Congress  and  the  administration  during 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  the  Crarv 
ston-Gonzaiez  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  i  was  party  to  the  discussions 
whidi  ended  in  an  agreement  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  support  both  public 
housing  construction  and  the  Secretary's 
HOPE  Program.  This  year,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  see  that  the  administration's  first 
housing-related  action  is  a  violation  of  the 
carefully  crafted  agreement  which  has  part  of 
the  accord  facilitating  the  passage  of  last 
year^  housing  bill. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  further  dis- 
appointment in  tfie  administration's  approach 
to  housing  in  general.  Last  night,  as  the  Presi- 
dent publicly  announced  his  domestic  agenda, 
the  major  issues  of  health  and  housing  were 
conspicuously  absent  from  his  list  Now,  with 


today's  amerximent,  we  see  that  he  is  more 
interested  in  maneuvering  on  his  political 
agenda  than  he  is  on  truly  addressing  the 
housing  needs  of  the  people  of  ttiis  Nation. 

We  all  agree  that  every  effort  must  and 
should  De  made  to  empower  low-  arKJ  mod- 
erate-inoome  Americans.  Everyone  should 
have  a  chance  to  fulfill  his  or  her  own  Amer- 
ican dream,  through  education,  through  civil 
rights,  through  access  to  health  care,  through 
access  to  decent  and  affordable  housing. 

Like  gimmicks  contained  in  the  Presklent's 
fiscal  year  1992  budget,  however,  the  Kottje 
amendment  woukJ  make  programmatic 
changes  at  the  expense  of  already  much 
needed  programs.  At  a  time  when  we  are  al- 
ready facing  a  serious  shortage  in  the  stock  of 
affordable  housing,  it  makes  no  sense  to  take 
money  away  from  a  fund  to  construct  new 
putjiic  housing.  These  housing  units  remain  in 
the  houping  stock.  What  the  administration 
proposes  as  an  alternative  to  publk:  housing, 
for  Xtms0  who  opt  not  to  purchase,  is  a  soft, 
short-term  subsidy,  whrch  they  could  effec- 
tively defund  at  any  time. 

The  administration  argues  that  new  housing 
construction  takes  4''/z  years  to  t>e  developed, 
while  th*ir  proposal  woukl  have  rTX)re  imme- 
diate effects.  However,  this  argument  ignores 
that  cutfng  putjiic  housing  construction  also 
cuts  money  for  the  rehatjilitation  of  existing 
units.  TlTB  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  in- 
forms me  that  rehabilitation  funding  provkJed 
through  publk:  housing  construction,  the  major 
reconstnjrction  of  obsolete  projects  program,  is 
one  of  the  only  mechanisms  for  the  major  re- 
habilitation of  dilapidated  tiousing. 

Many  of  our  public  housing  units  are  vacant. 
In  fact,  a  HUD-commissioned  study  found  that 
there  is  18  to  22  billion  dollars'  worth  of  repair 
woric  necessary  to  tiring  putdic  housing  units 
nationwide  up  to  standards.  Why  is  the  admin- 
istration proposing  to  cut  a  program  wheh  fa- 
cilitates not  only  construction,  txjt  also  needed 
reconstnictk>n  and  rehatiilitatnn  of  already  ex- 
isting public  housing?  Isn't  it  more  efficient 
and  less  expensive  to  encourage  repair? 

Mr.  C>^irman,  Secretary  Kemp  arnj  the  ad- 
ministration had  a  congressional  commitment 
for  serious  consideration  of  ttieir  funding  re- 
quest for  home  and  hope  for  fiscal  year  1 992. 
There  are  indeed  some  aspects  of  ttieir  pro- 
posals \Atik:h,  wtien  combiried  with  our  already 
proven  housing  programs,  make  sense.  It 
does  not  make  sense,  however,  to  implement 
the  reciasions  proposed  in  the  Kolbe  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  vkilates  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement  developed  last  year.  It  also  sig- 
nals that  the  administration  is  continuing  poli- 
tk:s  as  usual  at  the  expense  of  really  placing 
housing  on  the  domestic  agenda,  where  it  be- 
longs. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Kolt>e  arAerxlment. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connectkajt.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Moran-Kolbe 
amendment  to  H.R.  1281,  a  budget  neutral 
amendment  which  will  begin  the  long  antKi- 
pated  process  of  making  home  ownership  for 
America's  neediest  families — a  natkxial  prk>r- 
ity. 

I  have  k>ng  admired  and  supported  Sec- 
retary Kemp's  novel  and  businesslike  Initia- 
tives, both  while  he  was  a  distinguished  Menrv 
t)er  of  this  txxly  and  as  a  dynamk:  visk>nary 
HUD  Secretary. 
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It  is  high  time  we  begin  to  put  resources  into 
programs  that  are  successful,  dollars  where 
ttiey  work,  arx)  we  t>egin  to  reward  programs 
that  are  tried  and  proven — programs  on  the 
local  level,  programs  that  will  help  families  in 
our  cities  and  towns  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty. We  have  learned  many  lessons  from  the 
past. 

Perhaps,  the  most  valuable  lesson  is  that 
public/private  partnerships  that  focus  on  indi- 
vidual initiative,  arxl  restoring  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  poor — work. 

I  believe  in  Project  HOPE,  I  believe  in  the 
theme  of  empowerment,  which  this  amerxj- 
ment  embodies  and  supports. 

As  a  local  legislator,  I  have  worked  with 
nonprofit  housing  partnerships,  in  conjuration 
with  ttie  State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate sector  forces. 

We  have  built  quality  structures  at  below 
market  rates,  in  blighted  city  neightmrtxxxjs, 
ttiat  have  stood  as  anchors  of  stability  and  re- 
stored neighborhood  pride — and  most  impor- 
tantly given  decent,  American  families  a  start 
at  a  new,  dignified  life. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves:  Public 
housing  is  already  experiencing  a  27,000-unit 
t}ackk>g,  new  construction  of  public  housing 
takes  up  to  5  years  to  complete  and  costs 
twice  as  much  as  other  forms  of  housing  as- 
sistance, and  there  are  nearly  1 00,000  units  of 
vacant  public  housing. 

The  days  of  warehousing  our  poor  in  large, 
impersor^l  projects  is  over. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  put  to  work  those 
nmst  willing  and  capable  of  getting  Vne  job 
done  right — our  States,  our  cKies,  the  rwnprofit 
sector  and  resident  management  groups.  It  is 
time  to  act  with  immediacy — it  is  time  to  put 
Federal  dollars  to  work  at  the  local  level. 

We  need  new  approaches,  we  need  the 
courage  to  back  new  initiatives  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  need  this  amendment  to  t>egin  to 
fight  a  real  war  on  poverty.  We  can  take  valu- 
able Federal  resources  and  attack  the  root 
causes  of  the  problems  we  see  everyday  on 
our  streets  and  in  our  inner  city  neightwr- 
hoods. 

This  ttiree-pronged  corx^pt  of  funding  tfie 
HOME  Housing  Bkx:k  Grant  Program  to  ex- 
pand housing  assistance,  coupled  with  Project 
HOPE  to  prorrrote  home  ownership  for  low-irv 
come  reskJents  arxJ  the  Shelter  Plus  Care 
Program  will  begin  to  end  ttie  institutionaliza- 
tion of  human  beings  ttiat  deserve  better. 

This  holistic  approach  puts  real  weight  be- 
hirxJ  the  themes  of  empowerment  arxJ  oppor- 
tunity and  I  believe  gives  up  a  tangible  goals 
to  reach  for  and  achieve. 

This  funding  is  integral,  arxl  I  want  to  thank 
both  the  horK>rat>le  gentlemen;  Congressmen 
MORAN  and  Kolbe  for  offering  this  Important 
amerxlment 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  home  own- 
ership and  opportunity  for  people  everywhere 
and  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  under  the 
rule  for  this  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kolbe] 

The  question  was  taken;  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  177,  noes  240, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  33] 

AYES— 177 

Allard 

Gunderson 

Payne  (VA) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

HalKTX) 

Penny 

Annunzio 

Hancock 

Petri 

Archer 

Hansen 

Porter 

Armey 

Hasten 

Pursell 

Baker 

Hayes  ( LA ) 

Rams  tad 

Ballenger 

Heney 

Ravenel 

Barnard 

Heno' 

Regula 

Barrett 

Herger 

Rhodes 

Bartlett 

Hobson 

Ridge 

Barton 

Holloway 

Rlggs 

Bate  man 

Hopkins 

Rlnaldo 

Bentley 

Horlon 

Rltter 

Bereuter 

Houghton 

Roberts 

BUlrakls 

Huckaby 

Rogers 

Bllley 

Hunter 

Rohrabacher 

Boehlert 

Hyde 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Boehner 

Inhofe 

Roth 

Broomfleld 

James 

Santonmi 

Bunnlng 

Johnson  (CT) 

Saxton 

Burton 

Kaslch 

Schaefer 

Callahan 

Klug 

Schltr 

Camp 

Kolbe 

Schulze 

Campbell  (CA) 

Kyi 

Shaw 

Chandler 

Lagomarslno 

Shays 

Clement 

Leach 

Shuster 

Cllnger 

Lent 

Slslsky 

Coble 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slattery 

Combest 

Ltghtfoot 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coughlln 

Llplnskl 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cox  (CA) 

Livingston 

Smith  (OR) 

Cunningham 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Dannemeyer 

Machtley 

Snowe 

Davis 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Martin 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Martinez 

SUlUngs 

DooUttle 

McCandless 

Steams 

Doman  (CA) 

McCollum 

Stenholm 

Dreler 

McCrery 

stump 

Duncan 

McCurdy 

Sundqulst 

Early 

McDade 

Swett 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Tauzln 

Emerson 

McGrath 

Taylor  (NC) 

English 

McMillan  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fawell 

Meyers 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fields 

Miller  (WA) 

Upton 

Franks  (CT) 

Mollnart 

Vander  Jagt 

Gallegly 

Moorhead 

Vucanovlch 

Gallo 

Moran 

Walker 

Gekas 

Morrison 

Walsh 

Gllchrest 

Murphy 

Weber 

GUlmor 

Myers 

Weldon 

Oilman 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

Nussle 

Wylle 

Goodllng 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Goss 

Packard 

Young  (FL) 

Gradlson 

Pallone 

ZellfT 

Grandy 

Paxon 
NOES— 240 

Zlmmer 

Abercromble 

Brooks 

Cramer 

Ackerman 

Browder 

Darden 

Alexander 

Brown 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson 

Bruce 

DeFazlo 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bryant 

DeLauro 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bustamante 

Dellums 

Anthony 

Byron 

Derrick 

Applegate 

Campbell  (CO) 

Dicks 

Aspln 

Cardln 

Dlngell 

Atkins 

Carper 

Dixon 

AuColn 

Can- 

Oooley 

Bacchus 

Chapman 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bellenson 

Clay 

Downey 

Bennett 

Coleman  (TX) 

Durbln 

Bennan 

Collins  (ID 

Dwyer 

BevllI 

Collins  (MI) 

Dymally 

Bllbray 

Condlt 

Eckart 

Bonlor 

Conyers 

Edwards  (CA) 

Borskl 

Cooper 

Edwards  (TX) 

Boucher 

Costello 

Engel 

Boxer 

Cox(IL) 

Erdrelctf 

Brewster 

Coyne 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Ciephaidt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 


Crane 
Donnelly 
Ford  (TN) 
Ireland 
Levlne  (CA) 
Uoyd 
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Lehman  (CA) 

RlchardaoD 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roe 

Levin  (MI) 

Roemer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Rose 

Long 

Roctenkowskt 

Lowey  (NY) 

Roukema 

Luken 

Rowland 

Man  ton 

Ruaao 

Markey 

Sabo 

Matfiul 

Sanders 

Mavroules 

SarpallOB 

Mazzoll 

Savage 

McCloskey 

Sawyer 

McDermott 

Scheuer 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Schumer 

McNulty 

Serrano 

Mfume 

Sharp 

Miller  (CA) 

Slkorskl 

MlneU 

Skaggs 

Mink 

Skelton 

Moakley 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Mollohan 

Smith  (FL) 

Montgomery 

Smith  (lA) 

Moody 

Solarz 

MorelU 

Spratt 

Mrazek 

Staggers 

Martha 

Stark 

Nagle 

Stokes 

Natcher 

Studds 

Neal  (MA) 

Swia 

Neal  (NO 

Synar 

Nowak 

Tallon 

Oakar 

Tanner 

Oberstar 

Taylor  (MS) 

Obey 

Thomas  (GA) 

OUn 

Thornton 

Onon 

Torres 

Owens  (NY) 

TorricelU 

Owens  (UT) 

Towns 

Panetta 

Traflcant 

Parker 

Trailer 

Patterson 

Unsoeld 

Payne  (NJ) 

Valentine 

Pease 

Vento 

Pelosl 

Vtsclosky 

Perkins 

Volkmer 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 


Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whlttea 

WUlUias 

Wtae 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Madigan 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Ortiz 

Roybal 

Sangmelster 
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Senaenbrenner 
Udall 
Weiss 
Wilson 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote:  * 

Mr.  Ireland  for,  with  Mr.  Weiss  agulnst. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI  and  Mr.  GUARINI 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  CALLAHAN.  HAYES  of  Lou- 
isiana. MORRISON,  ENGLISH,  and 
RINALDO  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  waa  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  with  approval 
the  inclusion  of  S200  million  in  this  bill 
to  assist  States  in  handling  the  in- 
creased workload  in  processing  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefit  claims. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  provided  with  a  helping  hand 
while  they  strive  to  reenter  the  work  force. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this  assist- 
ance be  made  available,  without  delay,  to  dis- 
placed workers  struggling  to  provide  for  the'r 
fam-lies. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  current  system  ic^  pro- 
jecting unemployment  and  appropriating  the 
necessary  administrative  funds  can  be  im- 
proved so  that  we  might  avoid  an  annual 
shortfall  of  this  magnitude  and  the  need  tc  re- 
visit this  recurring  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  to  comphmen;  the 
efforts  of  Washington  State  Employment  Se- 
curity Commissioner  Vernon  Stoner — and 
those  of  his  agency — in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  Washington's  displaced  workers  de- 
spite a  S4  million  shortfall  in  administrative 
funds. 

The  challenge  confronting  us  in  my  home 
State  of  Washington  is  made  even  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  mounting  loss  of  timber-related 
jobs — jobs  lost  to  a  reduced  timber  supply  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  slugglish  home  construc- 
tion industry  on  the  other. 

As  we  in  Congress  work  on  a  solution  to  re- 
gional unemployment  problems,  such  as  ours 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  :ook  forward  to 
a  strengthening  economy  nationally,  i  am 
thankful  for  the  unemoloyment  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  assistance  it  ofiers  those  most 
severely  effected:  displaced  workers  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS,  Sir.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  my 
support  for  the  .Ui>  million  to  combat 
infant  mortality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  cochairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Sun  Belt  Caucus  infant  Mortality 
Task  Force  and  a  new  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families.  I 
strongly  support  the  infant  nortality  initiative 
contained  within  the  legislation  be'cre  us 
today. 

The  appropriations  bill  allocates  S25  million 
in  new  money  and  it  is  anticipated  tnat  Fed- 
eral funding  for  community  and  migrant  health 
centers  will  remain  untouched  m  1991  and 
that  funds  rrom  those  programs  will  not  be 
jeopardized. 

The  proposal  also  recognizes  that  mtant 
mortality  is  just  as  senous  m  rural  areas  as  it 
is  in  urt)an  areas.  Last  year,  members  of  the 
Infant  Mortality  Task  Force  met  witr.  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Louis  Sullivan 
to  discuss  the  problems  in  the  southern  region 
where  infant  mortality-  statistics  are  higher  than 
any  other  region  of  the  country,  i  have  Deen 
pleased  with  the  deep  interest  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  have  taken  in  lowering  our 
Nation's  infant  mortality  rates,  however. 
targeting  10  areas  with  high  occurrence  of  in- 
fant nnortality  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 

Proposals  as  the  one  before  us  today  are  a 
good  start  but  we  must  learn  from  these  initia- 
tives and  use  the  knowledge  gained  to  reach 
out  to  all  areas  that  are  suffenng  from  high  in- 
fant mortality. 

Although  there  are  areas  in  this  supple- 
mental that  I  disagree  with,  I  support  this  funa- 
ing  for  innocent  young  infants  with  problems 
rrot  of  ttielr  own  making. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  move  to  strike 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  register  my  support 
for  the  S46  million  supplemental  funds  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion includes  S46  million  in  supplemental  funds 
for  veterans  medical  care.  The  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  has  indicated  that  tnese  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  used  for  dental  care  for 
new  veteians.  readjustment  counseling,  the 
es'atlishment  of  eight  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  treatment  units,  and  to  cover  replace- 
ment costs  fcr  VA  staff  emplcye3s  '.vho  may 
have  been  reservists  or  National  G'jard  mem- 
bers who  were  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
as  pert  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Th|e  coverage  of  replacement  costs  for  VA 
medcal  and  suppcrt  staff  who  have  been  de- 
ploy id  to  the  Middle  Fast  is  an  especially  im- 
port! mt  prioriiy  given  the  'act  that  many  VA 
med  al  facilities,  including  the  new  VA  hos 
pital  in  the  Twin  Cities,  are  understaffed.  This 
prob  em  has  led  VA  hospitals  and  clinics  to 
turn  away  some  prospective  patients  whose 
medcal  prcbiemis  or  disabilities  are  not  serv- 
ice 1  onnected.  There  simply  are  not  enough 
doct)rs,  nurses,  radiologists,  physical  thera- 
pists ,  dieticians,  and  other  health  care  profes- 
sion lis  to  properly  meet  the  demands  placed 
upor  them  within  the  VA  medical  system.  This 
prob  em  is  going  to  demand  more  of  our  atten- 
tion in  the  future  as  our  aging  population  of 
'Worl  j  War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans  lequire 
mori   medical  care  in  future  years. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
thei  amendm.ents  to  title  II  of  the  bill? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

T  le  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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rrrLE  ru— general  PRo\^SIONS 

30L  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
d  in  this  .^ct  shall  remain  available  for 
ation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
xpre?sly  so  provided  herein. 

302.  Section  332  of  the  Department  of 
sportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
ions  Act.  1991  is  amended  to  delete  the 
id  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  insert  in 
thereof  the  following:  Provided  further, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
iated  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  ini- 
a  multiyear  contract  for  the  Mediu.m 
e    Recovery    Helicopter    iHH-60jy  pro- 


S^.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
of  law.  no  funds  shall  be  expended  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  imiplement  or  ad- 
ster  the  regulations  published  at  54  Fed- 
Register  4234-^4  (January  27.  1989 1  to  be 
■  at  1.7(d).  5.2(ni(4).  5.5(a)(;»(iii(A)  and 
(4)(iv)  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
ons  or  to  Implement  or  administer 
other  reg-ulation  that  would  have  the 
or  similar  effect.  No  funds  shall  be  es- 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  iinple 
or  administer  revi.sions  to  part  29  of 
29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
.shed  at  m  Federal   Register  34868-34876 
24,  1990!  to  the  extent  such  revisions 
apprenticeship  programs  in  the  con- 
on  industry. 


.^VKNDMfi.NT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STENHOLM 

Ml.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tke  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aitiend.ment  offered  by  .Mr.  Stenhol.m:  page 
33,  sirike  out  lines  6  thiough  19. 


Mr.  3TENH0LM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  point  I  v/ould  like  to  make  is  I 
apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  being 
here  today:  we  should  not  be  here.  We 
should  not  be  here  taking  the  House's 
time  aC  this  particular  moment. 

You  knov.'.  It  is  rather  ironic  because 
over  the  last  8  years  1  have  been  in  this 
well  time  and  time  and  time  again  ask- 
ing and  trying  to  reform  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  We  tried  to  do  it  on  appro- 
priations bills,  and  we  have  been  held 
out  of  order  becasue  you  should  not 
legislalje  on  appropriations  bills.  We 
have  constantly  held  to  that  rule,  at 
least  the  House  has  held  me  to  that 
rule.  Bpt  now  we  find  that  in  an  appro- 
priatioiis  bill  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  legislating  in  an  appropria- 
tions lill.  The.v  should  not  be  doing 
that. 

A  lit  :le  history  of  why  we  are  here: 
In  Sepi  ember  1982  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  change  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions a  >  they  pertain  to  helpers  in  Fed- 
eral coitracts.  There  was  an  injunction 
filed  ini  1982  against  this  action,  -and  it 
was  he|d  up  in  the  courts  until  just  re- 
cently [when  a  judge  finally  made  the 
proper  decision  in  saying  this  should 
not  be  ^topped.  tliat  the  Department  of 
Labor  -hould  r-f  allowed  to  do  as  the 
Davis-Ilacon  Act.  which  was  passed  in 
1.931  anj  has  not  been  amended  by  that 
body  since  1935.  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  be  able  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  administer  the  act  as  it 
was  originally  intended  in  1931. 

Now,  Ic  and  behold,  we  look  at  the 
appropriation  bill  and  we  find  language 
that  h:,s  been  inserted  that  says.  "No. 
the  Department  of  Labor  m.a.v  not  do 
that  wliich  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  allows 
them  to  do." 

D  1730 

Now  the  House  is  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  a  ot  of  time  because  we  ought  not 
to  be  c  iscussing  this  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  and 
others  iwho  have  constantly  begged  us 
not  to  do  it.  but.  when  members  of  the 
appropriation  bill  do  it.  then  we  got  to 
take  a  little  time. 

Now  we  are  talking  m:oney  today, 
folks.  We  are  talking  real  dollars.  If 
this  amendment  is  allowed  to  stand,  or 
if  I  lose  on  this  amendment,  it  will  cost 
us  $600  million  a  year  every  .vea.r  for 
the  ne:tt  umpteen  years,  as  it  has  been 
costing  us  in  the  past.  That  is  the  bot- 
tom line. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment.  Do  as  we  have 
consiantly  said,  and  maybe  we  will  get 
a  little  honesty  from  all  of  us.  Let  us 
not  legislate  on  appropriation  bills.  Let 
us  allow  the  Department  of  Labor  to  do 
the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Let  us 
allow  Jhe  consultation  that  has  been 
going  on  between  labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  is  this  close  to  an 
agreemient.  Let  us  allow  that  to  hap- 
pen. 
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)lleagues  to 
as  we  have 
we  will  get 
'  us.  Let  us 
)n  bills.  Let 
Labor  to  do 
)  do.  Let  us 
t  has  been 
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Please  join  me  in  striking  this.  Sup- 
port my  amendment  today  that  strikes 
this.  It  will  save  $600  million  a  year  for 
the  next  however  many  years  until  we 
bring  this  up.  And  to  the  appropriate 
conrunittee.  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  say.  'Please  bring 
a  bill  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
soon  so  we  may  deal  with  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  proper  way." 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Stenholm],  my  colleague,  for  yielding. 

I  was  looking  at  the  merits  of  this.  I 
am  not  on  the  Committee  on  Appio- 
priations,  so  I  am  not  here  speaking  on 
the  procedure  by  which  the  gentleman 
makes  the  complaint  about  it  being 
there,  however  the  provision  which  he 
wants  to  strike.  I  think  I  am  not  sure 
if  he  realizes  it  does  violence  to  some 
fledgling  programs  we  have  down  in 
Texas  by  which  individuals  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  get  appren- 
ticeship training  have  been  able  to  do 
it,  and  get  training  and  move  up  to 
help  with  jobs  that  help  our  Federal  re- 
sponsive projects,  and.  if  I  understand 
his  amendment  correctly,  if  this  mo- 
tion to  strike  is  adopted,  then  the  DOE 
regulation,  the  Department  of  Labor 
regulation,  go  into  effect,  and  that 
would  prevent  that  from  happening. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]  is  not 
correct,  and  this  is  one  of  the  basic 
points  of  disagreement  between  some 
other  information  that  is  floating 
around.  I  am  talking  about  letting  the 
Department  of  Labor  process  continue 
on.  I  am  talking  about  letting  them 
promulgate  the  regulations.  Nothing 
has  been  done  as  yet.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is,  "Let  the  process  of  the  law.  as  it 
was  intended  in  1931.  proceed.  Let  the 
regulations  be  written.  If  it  turns  out 
that  it  is  as  negative  as  my  colleagues 
suggest  that  it  is.  I  suggest  then  that 
the  committtee  bring  legislation  back 
to  the  floor  and  correct  it  legally  and 
legislatively  on  this  floor." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  author  to  do  harm  to  any  State 
rules  and  regulations.  I  have  never  in- 
tended that,  and  that  is  not  the  intent 
of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  sure  I  have  this  straight 
now. 


As  I  understand,  unless  this  amend- 
ment stays  in,  the  Department  of 
Labor  regulation  that  has  already  been 
promulgated  and  already  been  printed 
in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  will 
go  into  effect,  and  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent that  is  by  this  provision  of  section 
304. 

Am  I  incorrect? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  If  in  fact  it  has  ab- 
solutely totally  been  determined  that 
these  regulations,  which  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding they  have  not  been  finally 
decided,  it  is  my  understanding  that  it 
is  still  in  the  negotiating  stages,  and 
we  are  not  nearly  as  far  apart  as  it  is 
being  suggested  today.  If  my  amend- 
ment should  lose.  I  can  guarantee  my 
colleagues,  based  on  this  language, 
that  nothing  will  happen  regarding 
Davis-Bacon,  and  we  will  spend  $600 
million  more  this  year  in  this  area 
than  we  would  have  if  my  amendment 
passes. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
STENHOLM]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Labor  Stand- 
ards Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  that  I  oppose 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  es- 
sentially legislating  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor's  juris- 
diction. This  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  reversing  regu- 
latory policy,  and.  furthermore,  the 
Labor  Standards  Subcommittee  has 
not  held  any  hearings  on  this  issue,  and 
to  my  knowledge  this  provision  was 
adopted  without  consulting  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Standards  Sub- 
committee. I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant policy  issue  here  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  especially  for  those  of 
us  who  do  serve  on  authorizing  com- 
mittees, and,  if  we  do  feel  that  we  want 
an  opportunity  to  do  our  job.  we  should 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
rather  than  see  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations usurp  jurisdiction  alleg- 
edly because  there  is  some  last-minute 
emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  in  fact  not  an 
emergency  in  this  case.  Labor  unions, 
members  of  the  Labor  Department, 
have  been  working  and  have  reached 
agreement  on  many  of  the  issues  that 
are  supposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
amendment,  and,  if  they  do  not  reach 
agreement  and  there  is  a  problem,  why 
we  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  deal 
with  it  and  in  an  appropriate  fashion  in 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction. 

So,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  so  that  we  can 
practice  good  government  here  in  the 
House  and  preserve  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  authorizing  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
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other  authorizing  committees  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm].  I  rise  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  that  has  fought 
for  years  to  try  to  let  defense  dollars 
go  for  defense  purposes,  which  this 
would  tend  to  do. 

While  we  tend  to,  in  the  past  have 
tended  to.  decrease  defense  spending, 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  say  that 
those  dollars  that  are  intended  for  de- 
fense purposes  should  go  for  defense 
purposes. 

This  amendment  would  save  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  out  of  the  defense  budget.  It 
will  in  fact  be  in  favor  of  increased 
Federal  contracting  opportunities  for 
small  and  minority  business  and  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  do.  by  regulation,  what  the 
courts  have  said  for  5  years  that  it  has 
the  power  to  do  in  administering  its 
own  rules. 

In  rising  in  support  of  all  these 
things.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  2isking  my 
colleagues  to  strike  out  a  portion  of 
this  supplemental  appropriation  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
first  place.  It  has  no  business  here. 

Now  some  of  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  that  this  domestic  sup- 
plemental appropriation  really  is  an 
emergency  bill,  and  there  are  portions 
of  it  that  should  not  be  considered  as 
emergency.  But  without  a  doubt  the 
provisions  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's implementation  of  its  final  Davis- 
Bacon  helper  regulation  does  not  be- 
long on  this  floor  today. 

This  provision  is  no  emergency — ex- 
cept to  the  handful  of  large  contractors 
and  their  work  forces  who  specialize 
in  following  Davis-Bacon  contracts 
around  the  country. 

This  provision  is  no  emergency — ex- 
cept to  the  privileged  few  who  benefit 
from  $600  million  in  excess,  wasteful, 
construction  spending  every  year. 

This  ban  on  Davis-Bacon  helpers  is 
no  emergency,  has  no  place  in  an  ap- 
propriation, and  is  no  good  for  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

If  it  had  not  been  granted  a  waiver,  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause it  does  not  belong  here  and  is  not 
good  for  the  Federal  budget.  After  9 
years  of  court  cases  and  rewriting,  the 
Department  of  Labor  finally  has  issued 
a  helper  regulation  that  would  wind  up 
saving  the  $600  million  I  am  talking 
about  when  fully  implemented.  On  top 
of  spending  the  money  in  this  bill,  are 
we  going  to  tell  the  Labor  Department 
not  to  save  money? 

This  is  the  wrong  provision  and  the 
wrong  bill,  and  certainly  this  is  the 
wrong  time,  and  I  would  urgie  a  yes 
vote  on  the  sunendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  to 
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strike  this  provision  that  has  abso- 
lutely no  validity  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  support- 
ive of  the  amendment  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  The  Stenholm  amendment 
will  delete  from  the  bill  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha]  and 
which  did  not  go  through  our  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  it  has 
bypassed  the  authorizing  committee. 

D  1740 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Murtha  lan- 
guage is  not  removed,  the  taxpayers 
will  lose  approximately  $600  million. 
We  think  that  the  process  is  inappro- 
priate and  we  recommend  that  the 
Members  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered  by    the   gentlem.an    from   Te.xas 

[Mr.  STEiNHOLM]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  new  Secretary  of 
Labor,  former  Congresswoman  Lynn 
Martin,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  op- 
posing the  Murtha  amendment,  and  I 
submit  that  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  ;'ollows: 

Department  of  L.abor. 
Wushington.  DC.  Marcii  C.  1991. 
Hon.  Joseph  Moakley. 

Chairman,   House   Rules   Committee.   House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  It.  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Rule.s  Committee  will  be  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  rule  governing  House  debate  on  H.R.  1281. 
the  "Dire  Emergency  Supplemen'a:.'  This 
letter  is  to  express  the  ^dmini-^tration's 
st.'ong  ojjection  to  a  Martha  am^ndinent 
which  was  accepted  yesterday  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  12fl.  The  Murtha  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  Department  of  Labor 
f'-om  expending  funds  to  administer  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  semi-skilled  heli)- 
ers  on  federally  financed  and  assisted  lon- 
stxuction  contracts  subjejt  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  and  Related  Acts  iDBRAi.  (These  reg- 
UiPtlons  went  Into  effect  on  February  4. 
1991.)  It  would  also  enjoin  the  Department 
from  promui^auag  f'nal  regulations  pertain- 
ing 1.0  revisions  to  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  the  construction  industry. 

I  oppose  this  amendnent  ar.d  its  purposes. 
I  also  oppose  legislating  substantive  labor 
policy  in  an  appropriations  bill.  An  appro- 
priations bi'l  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle 
for  introducing  significant  reversals  m  es- 
tablished governmental  policies.  For  these 
reasons.  1  ?.m  asking  that  the  Committee 
agree  to  a  rule  that  provides  for  an  "up  or 
aown"  consideiation  of  the  Murthr.  Language 
OP  the  House  iloor. 

The  issues  underlying  :he  DBRA  regula- 
tions have  been  examined  extensively  over 
the  past  d3cade.  and  the  Department's  au- 
thority to  implerrifent  them  ha;-  been  sus- 
Uiined  through  ohe  courts  The  objections  to 
these  regulations  were  considered  in  the 
courts  and  war"  rejected.  The  helper  regula- 
tions reflect  a  longstanding  position  of  the 
Executive  Branch  over  the  last  decade. 

These  regulations  set  no  government-im- 
posed constraints  or  conditions  on  construc- 
tion  contractors   or   construction    workers. 


The  employment  of  helpers  is  permitted  only 
when  their  use  is  the  prevailing  practice  in 
an  area.  The  regulations  do  place  limits  on 
the  ratio  of  helpere  to  journeymen  to  pre- 
vent abuses — their  use  is  limited  to  two  for 
ever^•  three  journeymen. 

Parmitting  the  use  of  helpers,  according  to 
local  industry  practices,  will: 

Provide  increased  job  opportunities  for 
semi-skilled  workers  and  encourage  their  use 
in  a  manner  which  provides  training: 

Update  outmoded  practices  under  Davis- 
Bacon  to  more  accurately  reflect  widespread 
industry  p'-actices  thereby  enhancing  private 
secter  competition  on  Federal  construction 
projec  cs: 

Save  the  Federal  government  a  substantia! 
amount  in  construction  labor  costs  (estimates 
to  bt  at  least  $500  million  In  FY  1992). 

The  proposed  revisions  to  the  regulations 
govan-ning  the  Department's  registration  of 
traditional  apprenticeship  programs  were 
published  after  two  years  of  research,  revievr. 
and  discussion  in  an  open  and  public  debate 
on  the  issues.  The  ouipose  was  to  steamline 
and  update  these  regulations  as  part  of  an 
overa:;  Departmental  progr.am  to  expand  ap- 
pl•enti^.eship  to  additional  occupacions  and 
Indutfies  and  to  maiatain  and  improve  the 
(lualjty  of  all  apprenticeship  programs.  These 
regulations  would  require  State  .•^pprentice- 
ship'Councils  to  promptly  advise  a  sponsor  of 
a  proposed  apprenticeship  progrr.m  of  i  deci- 
.-lon  on  the  sponsor's  requests  and  furnish  an 
■^xplti.aMon  of  the  decision  in  the  o-vent  of  a 
deni^i.  In  addition,  there  vouid  be  the  right 
of  a|peai  oo  the  Department  of  Labor  if  the 
requtst  was  denied. 

Thp  changes  proposed  in  the  -evised  regu- 
laticns  are  intended  to  reduce  subjectivity 
and  :he  opportunity  fo-  bias  in  determining 
conij  itions  for  program  registration  and  in 
the  :  nonitorlng  of  prcgrams.  Background  in- 
for.Tation  on  the  helper  regulations  is  en- 
los(  d. 

Wl  en  put  in  place,  these  revised  regula- 
tioai   will: 

Sn  *ure  that  all  registered  programs  meet 
cona  stent,  high  ouality  slaiiiiards; 

E.Tsure  that  all  potential  prorrrams  .spon- 
sors are  treated  'i^irlv  by  setting  up  a  De- 
part rental  appepi  process; 

Es  ablioh  a  uniform  Federal  standard  for 
regii  terlng  apprenticeship  prograins.  with 
alloi  'ances  for  State  flexibility  for  specific 
Stat ;  purposes. 

In  .Addition.  I  would  point  out  that  these 
regu  atlons  are  still  in  proposed  form.  We 
will  deep  the  Congress,  informed  as  the  rule- 
mak  rg  proceeds. 

Far  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Adm'nistra- 
tion  asks  that  the  Rules  Cominittee  would 
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ening  to  undermine  important  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  workers  in 
the  building  and  construction  trades 
throughout  the  Nation. 

These  prohibited  regulations  are, 
first,  the  newly  effective  Davis-Bacon 
regulations  regarding  helpers  and,  sec- 
ond, the  proposed  regulations  making 
changes  in  the  ojjeratlon  in  the  Na- 
tional Apprenticeship  Program  affect- 
ing the  construction  industry.  Neither 
of  these  regulations,  which  the  Murtha 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  hold  in 
abeyance,  has  been  properly  considered 
and  approved  in  the  legislative  process. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  administration's  unilat- 
eral promulgation  of  such  major  regu- 
lations in  the  absence  or  legislation  au- 
thorizing substantive  changes  in  these 
programs. 

The  D-avis-Bacon  regulation,  which 
took  effect  on  February  4  of  this  year, 
would  allow  contractors  carrying  out 
federally  assisted  public  works  and 
construction  projects  subject  to  the 
Davis-3acon  Act  to  assign  work  pre- 
viously performed  by  journeymen  or  la- 
borers to  a  lower-wage  classification  of 
"helpers  '. 

Collective  bargaining  agreements 
usually"  include  within  the  classifica- 
tion of  laborers  those  workers  who  per- 
form helping  or  tending  auties.  Like 
other  laborers,  they  receive  prevailing 
wage  Rites  and  fringe  benefits.  The 
Labor  Department's  new  regulations 
will  allow  prevailing  wage  aetermina- 
tions  to  be  made  sep:arately  for  a  newly 
recognised  classification  of  helpers, 
who  would  not  dc  cov3red  by  the  pre- 
vailing' wage  rate  and  fringe  benefit 
protections  available  to  laborerc. 

The  3-xpanded  helper  regtilation  will 
have  thf-  effect  of  eliminating  the  long- 
standir^t  requirement  that  has  per- 
mitttT-d  Davis-Bacon  contractors  to  pay 
reduced  'vages  to  unskilled  workers 
only  if  they  are  registered  as  appren- 
tices iij  a  Fedeial  apprenticeship  ?.nd 
training  program  or  an  approved  State 
apprenticeship  program.  Under  the  new 


gran:  a  ral^  which  allocs  for  the  "up  or    regulations,   helpers  would   not  be  d-S- 
dow|     consideratioa  of  the  Murtha  amend- 


men ;. 

Ttas  office  of  .^lanag-'mcnt  ana  Budget  ad- 
visei  that  there  is  no  o'ojection  to  the  trans- 
mitt  il  of  this  letter  ftcni  the  standpoint  of 
the  president's  program. 
Sincerely. 

LV.NN  M.-.RTl.N. 

Secretary  of  /Mbo'-. 

Ml-.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
mai ,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nun  bet  oi  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tior  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gen  lemrn  from  Te::a£  [Mr.  Stf..nho:.m]. 

M'.  Chairman,  the  Stenhoim  amend- 
mert  would  delete  from  the  pending 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  the 
Murtha  amendment,  v.hich  prohibits 
the  [Secretary  of  LfJbo.-  from  Imple- 
mer  ting  two  sets  of  regulations  threat- 


sured  of  the  training  that  uhey  reed  co 
enhance  safety  and  productivity  on  the 
work  site. 

The  new  Davis-Bacon  regulations 
recognise  a  category  of  helpers  who  are 
not  journeymen  mechanics  or  laborers, 
and  who  are  not  apprentices  or  fain- 
ees,  tho  c'-'-ssitications  foi  which  Davis- 
Bacon  determinations  have  beer  made 
for  half  a  century. 

Undef  these  regulations,  contractors 
who  eniploy  workers  in  the  helper*  cat- 
egory Pt  lower  wages  and  benefits.  >)ut 
do  not  register  then^,  a«  apprentices, 
will  rediuce  their  costs  to  the  detiiment 
of4;hest  workers  and  thereby  have  an 
unfair  advantage  in  bidding  for  feder- 
ally asEisted  public  works  and  con- 
struction projects. 
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This  kind  of  fundamental  change  in 
the  program's  framework  should  be  ad- 
dressed only  in  the  context  of  Davis- 
Bacon  authorization  legislation. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
reported  out  legislation  in  the  100th 
Congress  which  addressed  a  variety  of 
Davis-Bacon  issues,  including  the  defi- 
nition of  helpers.  That  legislation  was 
adopted  on  the  House  floor  as  a  part  of 
the  Defense  authorization  bill.  No 
Davis-Bacon  amendments  were  finally 
agreed  upon  in  the  joint  House-Senate 
conference. 

Congress  should  insist  that  the  ad- 
ministration recognize  that  authoriz- 
ing legislation  is  the  only  appropriate 
vehicle  for  dealing  with  fundamental 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  I  support  the  Murtha 
amendment  because  it  protects  the  leg- 
islative prerogative  in  this  important 
area. 

The  proposed  regulations  regarding 
progrrams  under  the  National  Appren- 
ticeship Act  are  still  under  review  in 
the  administration,  after  an  extensive 
public  comment  jjeriod.  Nearly  60,000 
comments  opposing  the  regulations 
were  received  by  the  Department. 

Although  the  Labor  Department  has 
not  settled  upon  the  final  contents  or 
an  effective  date  for  these  regulations, 
there  are  disturbing  provisions  In  the 
proposed  regulations,  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  major  controversy  concerns  the 
Labor  Department's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide interstate  portability  of  appren- 
ticeship program  registration.  The  ap- 
proval of  an  apprenticeship  program  in 
a  State  would  automatically  permit  a 
sponsor  to  operate  in  another  State  for 
up  to  6  months  without  obtaining  ap- 
proval from  the  second  State  where  it 
would  like  to  operate. 

Employers  with  programs  meeting 
lower  standards  in  one  State  would  be 
encouraged  to  operate  in  States  where 
they  would  not  meet  higher  apprentice- 
ship standards.  The  need  for  this  port- 
ability proposal  is  not  clear,  in  view  of 
the  exi)erience  that  many  multi-State 
contractors  are  now  meeting  standards 
in  each  State  in  which  they  operate. 

The  construction  industry  appren- 
ticeship program  in  this  country  has 
generally  been  highly  effective,  a 
model  for  the  world.  The  Murtha 
amendment  would  simply  prohibit  the 
implementation  of  the  proposed  ap- 
prenticeship regulations  as  they  affect 
the  construction  industry. 

It  is  my  position  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate changes  in  the  National  Appren- 
ticeship Program  should  demonstrate 
the  need  and  justification  for  major 
operational  changes  in  the  proper  legis- 
lative forum.  The  administration  has 
not  submitted  a  legislative  proposal  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
believe  that  regulations  arousing  the 
controversy  that  these  apprenticeship 
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regulations  have  stimulated  should  be 
withdrawn. 

I  support  the  Murtha  amendment  in 
this  bill  because  it  would  assure  that 
these  Davis-Bacon  and  apprenticeship 
regulations  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  or  remain  in  effect,  in  the  absence 
of  the  proper  approval  in  the  course  of 
legislative  consideration. 

For  these  reasons.  I  ask  that  the 
Stenholm  amendment  be  defeated  and 
that  the  Murtha  amendment  be  re- 
tained in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  we  all 
want  to  vote  and  we  want  to  end  the 
day  and  end  the  week  and  go  home,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  understand  exactly 
what  is  going  on  here  this  afternoon. 

We  have  two  sets  of  regulations.  One 
set  of  regulations  deals  with  Davis- 
Bacon,  and  the  other  set  of  regulations 
deals  with  apprenticeship.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  regulations  have  been  litigated 
in  courts,  and  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  every  one  of  those  regulations  is 
valid.  I  cannot  help  it  if  you  do  not  like 
the  ruling  of  the  courts,  but  that  is 
what  has  happened. 

On  the  apprenticeship  regulations, 
they  have  been  in  negotiation,  and  the 
fact  is  that  last  week  organized  labor 
in  this  country  resolved  almost  every 
bit  of  the  differences  in  the  proposed 
regulations  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  this 
week  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  up  here  meeting  with  congres- 
sional staff  to  further  discuss  those 
proposed  regulations. 

These  are  only  proposed.  This  is  the 
first  phase,  the  public  hearing  phase,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  said, 
and  this  is  the  time  for  comment.  But 
£ire  we  all  going  to  decide  here  today 
that  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  nor- 
mal rulemaking  process  to  go  forward 
if  there  is  by  chance  the  possibility 
that  there  is  something  in  those  regu- 
lations that  maybe  we  do  not  like?  Is 
that  the  way  we  are  going  to  legislate? 
Are  we  going  to  legislate  that  way  in 
an  appropriations  bill? 

This  is  the  wrong  provision.  This 
amendment  is  in  the  wrong  bill.  It  does 
not  belong  in  an  appropriations  bill.  If 
there  are  problems  with  Davis-Bacon 
and  problems  with  the  apprenticeship 
rules,  then  we  should  bring  legislation 
up  here  to  deal  with  them.  But  it  is  the 
wrong  time.  It  is  the  wrong  time  be- 
cause the  regulations  process  is  not 
complete.  It  is  the  wrong  time  because 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith  with  organized 
labor  to  resolve  this,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  come  in  here  and  cut  them  off 
at  the  knees. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  regulations 
in  here  that  are  17  years  old.  They  have 
not  been  changed  for  17  years.   The 


process  of  updating  and  modernizing 
those  regulations  makes  all  the  sense 
in  the  world,  and  are  we  going  to  take 
a  dire  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
and  use  that  as  a  tool  because  we  know 
that  train  must  go?  Are  we  going  to  do 
something  like  this?  That  is  not  good 
public  policy,  and  worse  than  that,  it  is 
not  a  good  legislative  process. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  a  moment  ago  and  again 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are  here 
today  because  these  regulations  that 
were  proposed  in  1982  were  stopped  by 
an  injunction.  The  individuals  who  dif- 
fer with  whether  the  regulations  ought 
to  be  written  or  not  written  today  have 
had  a  judge  look  at  them,  and  let  me 
read  what  the  judge  has  said  regarding 
the  Davis-Bacon  item: 

Vacating  the  injunction,  Judge  Har- 
old H.  Green  stressed  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
authority  to  determine  prevailing 
wages  in  the  broadest  terms  imag- 
inable. Accordingly,  the  court  said  a 
review  of  the  Secretary's  decisions 
should  be  only  to  ensure  that  regula- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  statute  and  are  not  arbitrary. 

The  arguments  the  chairman  was 
making  have  already  been  looked  at  by 
a  judge,  and  it  was  said  that  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  act  that  has  not  been 
amended  since  1936  is  in  fact  still  being 
carried  out,  but  there  are  still  protec- 
tions if  in  fact  these  regulations  are  ar- 
bitrary. And  that  is  not  anything  my 
amendment  is  getting  into. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GUN- 
DERSON]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  be  granted  3 
additional  minutes,  and  I  will  ask  him 
to  yield  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  going 
to  object,  but  I  would  just  like  to  try 
to  see  at  this  point  if  we  can  get  a 
sense  of  how  many  more  speakers  there 
sure  on  this  issue  and  see  whether  or  not 
we  can  agree  on  a  Limitation. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  my 
sense  is  that  we  are  at  the  end. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  reason  I  am  doing  this  is  that 
my  sense  is  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  it. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Are  there  more  speak- 
ers? 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  If  the  k"!!- 
tleman  pops  up  with  one.  one  will  pop 
up  over  here,  but  after  that  I  think  we 
are  through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  VALENTINE,  .Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  a  request  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  ..Iready 
one  unanimous-consent  request  pend- 
ing, that  request  being  for  tne  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  be  ijranted  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
suggest,  if  we  are  close  to  a  vote,  that 
we  get  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate close  in  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FohdJ  withdraw  his 
first  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  a,sked  to  get  3  additional 
minutes  for  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  Chair  will 
put  the  question  again. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wi^jconsin  [Mr.  GUN- 
DERSONj  be  .granted  3  additional  min- 
utes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D    1750 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  actual 
history  the  gentleman  partially  re- 
ported to  Members  is  in  1981  the 
Reagan  administraiion  proposed  the 
same  regulation  we  are  talking  about 
here.  The  U.S.  court  held  that  that  was 
an  illegal  attempt  to.  by  regulation. 
amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

In  1982,  the  district  court  held  that 
rhe  helper  rule  violated  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  and  sent  it  back  in  1983  to 
the  Labor  Department  and  said,  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  and  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  definitions  in 
the  act  as  we  have  interpreted  them  in 
the  past,  and  rewrite  it. 

In  1987  the  Labor  Departme.it  issued 
p.  second  proposed  helper  regulation.  In 
1989  the  helper  regulation  was  pub- 
lished as  final  and  submitted  to  the 
L.S.  district  court  for  approval.  In  1990. 
the  U.S.  district  court  lifted  its  injunc- 
tion, that  had  been  there  ever  since 
1981,  clearing  the  way  for  the  Labor  De- 
IJartment  to  implement  the  helper  rule. 
However,  that  case  is  on  appeal. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  if  you  want  to 
have  these  things  go  to  the  courts,  and 
then  let  the  executive  branch  s:o  for- 
ward. It  dees  not  show  good  faith  to  me 
on  the  part  of  the  people  over  at  the 
Labor  Department.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  the  Secretary  about 


this  I  do  not  think  she  will  approve  of 
It. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  two  things:  First  of 
all,  if  you  are  concerned  about  regula- 
tions going  to  the  courts,  if  you  are 
coBcerned  about  the  outcome  of  the 
cotrts,  then  let  us  take  a  good  look 
nejt  week  at  the  civil  righ,.s  bill,  whei-e 
we'  are  opening  up  civil  rights  laws  to 
thi  courts  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country, 

Second,  and  this  is  the  argument 
thit  every  Member  on  this  floor.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  ought  to  under- 
st2»nd.  Lynn  Martin  has  been  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  1  week.  One  week. 
Now.  do  you  think  it  is  fair  and  proper 
conduct  for  this  House  of  Representa- 
ti\es  to  come  here  and  to  undercut  her 
ab  I't.v  to  review  these  regulations  and 
to  propose  final  regulations,  with  only 
1  u-eek  on  the  job?  We  are  all  fairer 
thiin  that.  We  all  apply  to  a  higher 
stJ  ndard  of  conduct  than  that. 

Support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stknholm], 

llr.  McDADF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  .make  sure  we  are  closing  debate.  If 
no:,  I  want  to  renew  my  unanimous 
co:isent  that  all  debate  end  now. 

llr,  VEXTO    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

lilr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  ihe 
Staiiholm  amendment,  which  wou'c  eliminate 
the  provision  of  the  oil'  added  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  Mr.  Murtha,  wnich 
profiibits  the  Department  of  Labor  from  ex- 
pefidinc;  any  funds  to  implement  proposed 
ne**  regulations  which  would  permit  the  ex- 
paitK^eo  u'se  of  helpers  on  federally  <unded  or 
fef^eraliy  assisted  conftruction  projects, 

On  August  24,  1990.  the  Labor  Department 
pul^lished  proposed  new  regulations  which 
wolild  lower  the  sta.icards  of  a"  apprentice- 
r.f'ip  "rograms,  including  tiiose  m  tne  construc- 
r.cn  n.jijstry.  The  Labor  Department  justifies 
these  proposed  nev.-  rules  on  the  basis  that 
theiy  are  intendea  to  promote  the  development 
o'  apprenticeship  programs  'n  ricntraditional 
iricjjstries  and  to  serve  the  needs  of  appren- 
tices. A  closer  reading  ot  the  proposed  new 
rulfs,  however,  repeals  that,  'o  fact,  they 
woLid  serve  wholly  the  convenience  and  ben- 
eft  of  contractors  and  not  the  apprentices  en- 
rolled 1.1  the  program. 

For  example,  the  portability  provision  in  the 
Department's  proposed  rules  would  allow  a 
contractor  from  one  State  who  meets  the  new 
proposed  Federal  standards  to  automatic  cer- 
tification in  any  other  State  for  up  to  6  months. 
While  this  change  would  obviously  give  con- 
traftors  greater  flexibiity  m  moving  appren- 
tices across  State  lines,  it  does  not  nec- 
esjarily  serve  the  interests  of  the  apprentices 
in  training  since  there  's  no  requirement  that  a 
contractor  hire  any  local  apprentices  in  an- 
other State  which  he  ente's  and  since  there  is 
no  requirement  that  he  retain  those  appren- 
tices from  his  own  State  who  he  brings  into 
worV  in  another  State. 

Furthermore,  the  portability  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  new  rules  run  rougtishod  over 


State  apprenticeship  programs  in  Minnesota 
and  many  other  States  thus  circumventing 
State  efforts  across  the  Nation.  The  proposed 
new  rules  will  effectively  preempt  the  ability  or 
State  apprenticeship  age.Tcies  to  estat>lish 
program  standards  that  are  higher  or  are  in 
any  way  different  than  a  set  of  minimum  Fed- 
eral standards. 

In  Minnesota,  we  know  frcm  firsthand  expe- 
rience what  can  happen  when  an  out-of-State 
contractor  comes  in  from  another  Stato  w^th 
very  different  labor  standards  and  practices 
and  runs  roughshod  over  local  wor1<ers  and 
apprentices. 

The  proposed  new  rules  also  eliminate  jour- 
neymen-to-apprentice  ratios.  This  change  will 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  quality  of  the  job-train- 
ing component  of  all  apprenticeship  programs 
and  Will  also  adversely  affect  job  safety. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  the  minimum 
1 44  hours  of  annual  instruction  in  the  pro- 
posed rule  wiii  reduce  construction  program 
quality  in  the  building  trades  f.nd  will  also 
lower  the  level  of  training  provided  io  appren- 
tices in  nonconstruction  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. Simply  increasing  the  minimum  t^rm  of 
an  apprenticeship  to  2  years,  except  for  com- 
petency based  programs  where  the  term  may 
1^  an  even  shorter  duration  of  only  18  months 
doesn't  suffice  for  the  lost  training  require- 
ments. How  do  such  changes  work  to  the  ben- 
efit  of  apprentices  who  are  promised  a  quality 
training  experience?  The  answer  is  that  they 
do  not. 

On  Octot>er  19,  1990.  i  wrote  to  then-Sec- 
retary of  Latx)r  Elizabeth  Dole,  and  was  joined 
by  105  other  Memt>e:'E  of  the  House,  express- 
ing our  opposition  to  these  proposed  changes 
and  repuesting  that  the  proposed  regulations 
be  withdrawn.  Indeed,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  received 
thousands  of  comments  criticizing  these  pro- 
posed new  rules  since  they  were  first  pub- 
lished Iri  tne  Federal  Register  In  August  1990. 

On  Warch  1 ,  i  hosted  a  congressional  brief- 
ing at  which  Mr.  Jim  Van  Erden,  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Work-Based  Learning,  and  Mr. 
Tony  Swope,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship a.nd  Training,  responded  to  som« 
of  our  concerns  regarding  these  proposed  reg- 
ulations. At  that  time,  these  Latxsr  Department 
officials  indicated  that  they  vere  aware  of 
many  of  the  roncerns  which  have  oeen  ex- 
pressed and  that  they  were  workii  ig  with  inter- 
ested parties  to  revise  the  proposed  rules. 
That  being  the  case  there  should  be  little  ot>- 
jection  to  the  provision  included  in  committee 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
MuFiTHA]  which  simply  prohibits  the  Depart- 
ment ffom  expending  any  funds  to  implement 
these  regulations,  which  the  Department  corv 
cedss  ere  flawed. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  re- 
jecting the  Sfenholm  amendment  to  delete  the 
Murtha  provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  sCrike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
a.nenflment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  the  following 
letter  from  the  AFL-CIO: 

AMERICAN  ^EDERATIO.N  OF  LABCR 
AND  COivGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS, 
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Washington,  DC.  March  7.  1991. 
Hon.  John  P.  Murtha, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washmgtori.  DC. 

De.^r  Representmive  Murtha:  The  AFL- 
CIO  supports  your  amendment  to  H.R.  2181, 
the  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations bill  for  FY  1991  which  forbids  the 
Labor  Department  from  expending  funds  to 
implement  helper  f.nd  apprenticeship  regula- 
tions which  adversely  affect  workers.  For  al- 
most ten  years,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  stood  fast  against  these  propospd 
regulations. 

As  you  know,  the  Labor  Department  in 
1981  proposed  a  new  category  of  "helpers"  de- 
signed to  create  ,i  class  of  wo-'kers  who,  un- 
like laborers,  would  work  with  no  formal 
training  and  no  hope  of  advancement  within 
the  construction  industry.  The  Davis-Bacon 
Act  requires  prevailing  wages  for  "Irborers 
and  m.echanics"  en  federal  and  federally- 
."unded  construction  projects;  "mechanics' ' 
are  journeymen. 

Under  the  legul.'.tions.  "helpers'  •■vill  re- 
ceive no  iorrvdi  training  and  will  become  a 
permanent  underclass  of  workers  at  very  low 
wages.  The  result  would  be  to  severely  re- 
duce the  level  of  employment  for  laborers, 
who  are  in  large  part  minority  workers.  If 
the  regulations  \.'ere  implemented,  fully  40",. 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  work  force  would  be 
eliminated  just  as  the  num.ber.s  of  minorities 
and  women  are  increasing  in  the  industry, 
their  wages  would  be  slashed  or  their  jobs 
eliminated. 

In  1983,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  struck 
down  the  1981  helper  regulation.  ruMng  in 
part  that  it  undermined  the  Davis-Bajon 
purpose  that  Federal  projects  mirror  local 
practices,  and  the  court  enjoined  enforce- 
meiK  of  the  regulation. 

The  changes  'oeing  broufht  about  by  the 
-egulations  are  those  that  uhe  Congress  ha> 
-epeatedly  rejected.  Moreover.  Congress  has 
both  repeatedly  extended  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  •^t-fusec  to  repeal  o.  "'vater  down" 
the  strtute. 

The  Labor  Departn.ent  has  also  proposed  a 
regulation  to  di'ruot  the  loni- -standing  oper- 
ation of  apprenticeship  programs.  The  regu- 
lation would  abolish  state  app-enticeship 
counciK  of  employer  urd  emplt;.  ee  groups 
which  exist  in  26  -states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Fur,,hermore,  the  .egulation  would  abolis:: 
ratio  requirements  of  ppprentices  to  journey- 
men, leaving  an  inenrorceable  apprentice- 
ship system.  The  i^abor  Depcrtment  cannot 
enforce  every  employer's  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, without  an  ej^tablislieu  'at;o. 

The  regulation  would  also  allow  out-i,'f- 
state  contractors  to  disrupt  local  apprentice- 
ship training  programs  by  bringing  in  an  un- 
limited number  of  out-of-state  apprentices. 

The     AFL-CIO     strongly     supports     your 
Amendment  and  we  urte  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  any  motion  to  strike  it 
from  the  Supplem.ental  Appropriation. 
Sincerely. 

ROBER"  M.  McGlutien, 
Dtrector,  Department  ot  Legislation. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  riS2  m  suppor"  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  *he  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm].  He  and  I,  and  many 
others  in  this  House,  have  long  pushe-J  for 
real  reform  of  tne  outdated,  obsolete  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  It  is  not  fair  to  those  of  us  who 
have  invested  much  time  and  study  in  Dav.s- 
Bacon  to  be  surprised  by  the  rtvelation  that  a 
significani,   nongermane   legislative   provision 


was  slipped  in  this  appropriation  bill  in  commit- 
tee. 

Despite  previous  consideration  of  Davis- 
Bacon  in  this  House,  this  provision  has  never 
been  openly  debated.  And  every  other  signifi- 
cant Davis-Bacon  provision  to  come  to  the 
floor  in  the  last  decade — whether  already  tn  a 
committee  bill  or  in  a  floor  amendment — and 
whether  proposed  by  Davis-Bacon  reformers 
or  apologists — has  come  with  an  opportunity 
for  full  d3t)ate  and  an  opportunity  for  the  other 
side  to  offer  an  alternative. 

This  is  a  Davis-Bacon  stealth  attack  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  has  been  earned  out  this  way  be- 
cause some  supporters  of  the  old  Davis- 
Bacon  regime  do  not  trust  the  outcome  of  this 
debate  to  tne  democratic  process. 

In  1988,  we  came  within  six  votes  of  pass- 
ing a  Stenhoim-Dickinson  amendment  signifi- 
cantly stronger  than  the  Department  of  Labor 
regulation  this  bill  blocks.  In  1989  we  lost  by 
only  22  >otes  an  attempt  to  defeat  an  expan- 
sion bill. 

This  IS  a  close  issue  in  the  House,  .'and  I  am 
disappo'nted  that  a  few  persons  would  rather 
attach  a  rider  to  a  supplemiental  appropriation 
than  revisit  the  issue  in  an  opc-n,  deliberative 
manner. 

I  want  to  revisit  the  issue  again,  but  '■  want 
to  do  ;t  when  we  also  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  repeal  or  reform  of  the  archaic  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  of  1931.  I  do  not  ihink  it  is  fair,  with 
virtually  no  notice,  to  be  forced  to  fight  a  de- 
fensive action  agc.inst  a  sneak  attack  to  oro- 
tect  a  regulation  the  ".ecretary  of  Lalxjr  has 
h?c*  every  nght  to  issue. 

For  these  reason.s,  I  ask  that  we  adept  the 
Stenholm  amendment  today  and  set  the  stage 
for  a  real  Davis-Bacon  debate  later  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nim~iber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  nse  in  supjport  of  the 
amendment  offered  d>  my  friend  from  Texas, 

Mr.  STEr:HOLM. 

"^he  House  has  openly  debated  the  issue  of 
Davis-Brcon  reiorm  in  the  last  tew  years,  usu- 
ally as  a  part  of  the  Department  o'  Defense 
authorization  bill.  The  debate  has  been 
thoughtful  and  the  votes  have  tjeen  close.  I 
twlieve  It  is  proper  lO  consider  Davis-Bacon 
reform  in  the  context  of  an  authorization  bill. 

Unfortunately,  this  issue  is  now  being  de- 
fciated  D3ceuse  the  Appropriations  Committee 
attached  a  nder  to  tiie  supplemental  appro- 
pr;atiun3  bill  which  would  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Laoor  from  implementing  their  modest 
regulations  regarding  construction  helpers. 
The  couils  have  held  that  the  Department  of 
Latxjr  tias  the  power  to  issue  regulations 
wnich  allow  the  use  of  semiskilled  helpers  on 
Federal  construction  projects.  These  regula- 
tiotcs  are  consistent  with  the  Davis-B£Con  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  regulations  do  not 
need  to  be  addressed  through  this  nder  on  a 
supDiemental  appropriations  bill.  I  enaaurage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Stenholm 
amendment  and  delete  the  language  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  tne  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Sten- 
holm Davis-Bdcon  amendment. 


This  proposal  simply  strikes  a  paragraph  in 
the  emergency  supptemental  that  should  rxjt 
be  there — a  nongermane  legislative  provision 
in  an  appropriation  bill  that  prevents  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  from  proceeding  with  the 
new  Davis-Bacon  helper  rule. 

The  House  has  debated  Davis-Bacon  issues 
several  times  over  ttie  last  few  years,  resulting 
in  several  very  close  votes.  Now,  an  attack 
has  tseen  launched,  with  a  paragraph  secretly 
attached  to  this  appropriation  bill  that  is  actu- 
ally substantial  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  began  the  process 
of  writing  a  Davis-Bacon  helper  rule  in  1981. 
While  none  in  Congress  attempted  to  block  it, 
labor  took  it  to  court  in  1 982.  Our  legal  system 
cleared  the  way  for  a  revised  regulation  in 
"985  The  Department  has  further  refined  the 
helper  rule. 

The  helper  rule  has  t>een  tested  in  Federal 
court  every  step  of  the  way,  including  a  final 
determination  about  a  month  ago.  There  is  no 
conceivable  'eason  to  hold  it  up. 

There  is  another  reason  to  support  the 
Stenholm  amendment.  Simpty  put,  this 
amendment  saves  the  Federal  Govemment 
S600  million  in  wasteful  spending.  With  ttie 
Federal  deficit  topping  S300  billion,  it's  about 
time  we  start  cutting  spending  rather  ttian 
looking  for  ways  tD  spend  more. 

The  helper  ban  in  this  bill  amounts  to  a 
major  and  expensive  rewrite  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  Tucking  it  away  almost  out  of 
sight,  hoping  no  one  will  notice,  is  not  a  re- 
sponsible way — nor  a  fair  way — to  legislate. 

I'm  perfectly  willing  to  debate  all  the  issues 
surrounding  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  unfortu- 
nately, this  IS  not  the  time  or  the  place.  Join 
me  ih  supporting  the  Stenholm  amerxlment. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
mo^e  LO  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tne  construction  industry  cur- 
rently has  a  recognized  category  of  worVers 
who  perform  helper  or  tending  dulies.  These 
are  construction  latxDrers.  The  so-called  helper 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  claims  should 
now  be  utilized  on  Federal  constructicn  is 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  ttian  a  con- 
struction latxirer — except  that  the  nev^  helper 
ir  untrained  and  receives  no  fringe  tjerwfits 
such  as  health  care  or  pension  contributions. 
The  economict.  of  rsplacirig  trained  laborers 
who  currently  receive  health  oenefits  and  a 
decent  wage  are  quite  questionatjie. 

But  let  me  also  point  out  that  consiruction 
lat)orers  are  ths  largely  minority  and  female 
component  of  ttie  construction  work  force.  So 
if  Ihe  new  helper  class  is  now  useo,  what  is 
the  impact  on  the  minority  and  femaie  portion 
of  the  construction  work  force?  It  is  s-mple. 
Their  wages  are  cut  and  they  lose  health  care 
coverage. 

In  1989,  the  recognized  and  formal  tiaining 
programs  of  constiuction  laborers  were  com- 
posed of  40  percent  minority  and  female  work- 
ers. The  rate  at  which  laborers  are  currently 
being  trair,ed  denx)nstrates  tfie  manner  in 
which  the  helper  regulation  will  have  a  partcu- 
lar  and  immediate  adverse  impact  on  Vne  em- 
ployment of  minority  arxl  female  latx>rers. 
Under  the  ausprces  of  the  Laborers-Associ- 
ated General  Contractors  education  arxj  trairv 
ing  fund,  a  jointly  sponsored  latxx  manage- 
ment training  fund,  there  v.-ere  31,913  corv 
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strudion  laborers  who  received  formal  training 
in  1989  from  73  local  training  funds  tfiroughout 
the  United  States.  Forty  percent  of  these  la- 
borer trainees  were  minorities  and  women. 

It  is  these  very  workers  wtx>  face  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages  arxJ  fringe  benefits  if  the  helper 
nie  goes  into  effect. 

If  contractors  can  now  simply  reclassify 
these  minority  and  female  laborers  as  helpers 
and  cut  ttieir  wages  arxj  eliminate  their  fringe 
benefits,  wttat  can  possibly  be  gained  from  an 
ecoTKxnic  point  of  view.  Also,  Vhe  social  costs 
win  be  enormous.  It  is  wrong  headed  and  I 
urge  you  to  vote  against  the  motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
Members  understand  how  you  save 
money  under  this  regulation.  There  is 
no  doubt  you  save  it.  You  save  it  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
very  quickly,  and  you  save  it  one  way. 
You  reduce  the  wages  of  American 
workers.  That  is  the  only  way  that 
there  is  any  money  saved  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  vote  for  the 
Stenholm  amendment,  you  are  voting 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  American  work- 
ers. Yes,  that  is  a  savings. 

Now,  there  are  other  ways  to  get  sav- 
ings in  this  country  besides  reducing 
the  standard  of  living  of  American 
workers.  A  vote  for  the  Stenholm 
amendment  reduces  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  American  workers  building 
plants  and  equipment  and  designing 
material  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  A  vote  against  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  at  least  attempts  to 
keep  the  standard  of  living  for  Amer- 
ican workers  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  understand  that  for  about  8 
years  now  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  trying  as  best  they  can  to  imple- 
ment what  all  of  the  construction 
trades  and  private  industry  recognize, 
and  that  is  when  you  have  the  classi- 
fication of  helper,  you  can  (once  in  a 
while)  pick  up  a  tool,  for  instance. 
without  having  to  be  paid  as  though 
you  were  a  journeyman.  It  is  just  that 
simple  aspect  that  we  really  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  minorities 
are  concerned,  they  wish  to  be  able  to 
get  Into  the  construction  trades.  The 
way  to  do  that  Is  to  emulate  the  pri- 
vate sector.  You  come  in  as  a  helper. 
You  help  a  carpenter  or  you  help  in 
painting,  and  you  are  able  to  pick  up  a 
hammer  once  in  a  while.  You  are  paid 
a  fairly  good  rate  there  as  a  laborer. 
but  not  as  a  journeyman. 

Anyway,  we  are  not  even  settling 
that  issue  here.  We  are  saying  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  you  can  continue 
on  this  particular  course.  If  some  peo- 
ple have  objections,  they  can  file  the 
objections.  I  suppose  we  can  have  liti- 


gation for  another  8  years.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  recognizing  that 
we  are  just  blowing  away  $600  million 
because  we  are  not  able  to  utilize  the 
regulation  process. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  this  Congress 
to  continue  to  be  indifferent  about  sav- 
ing money  especially  when  you  have 
Federal  construction  projects  that  can 
be  operated  on  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
in  the  locality  and  within  the  prevail- 
ing job  classifications  in  the  locality. 
That  is  what  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  all 
about--to  guarantee  that  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rate  and  the  prevailing  job 
classifications  will  prevail.  Here  we  are 
fighting  and  fighting,  so  that  we  can- 
not intelligently  address  it,  and  we  tell 
the  new  Secretary  of  Labor  that  she 
cannot  continue  on  what  has  been  an  8- 
year  march.  I  think  that  is  ridiculous. 

Once  again,  the  whole  country  is 
watching  us  as  we  are  indifferent.  We 
are  not  cutting  wages.  We  are  trying  to 
open  up  the  trades  so  that  young  peo- 
ple and  minorities  and  others  can  learn 
the  trades  and  learn  how  to  be  a 
plumber  or  a  painter.  We  are  not  tak- 
ing money  out  of  peoples"  mouths,  we 
are  giving  them  opportunities. 

So  I  support  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment. It  is  common  sense.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  regulatory 
process  hopefully  someday  will  come  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  understand 
why  In  the  world  we  cannot  have  a  job 
classification  recognized  by  Davis- 
Bacon,  if  it  is  a  prevailing  job  classi- 
fication in  a  locality  where  the  con- 
struction is  taking  place.  That  is  all  we 
are  talking  about.  A  few  unions  do  not 
like  it.  They  want  everybody  who 
comes  in,  even  if  they  are  going  to  do 
helpers'  work,  to  get  paid  as  much  as  a 
plumber  or  a  painter.  That  means  any 
construction  job  which  is  federally 
funded  or  assisted  with  Federal  funds, 
including  local  projects  which  are  as- 
sisted with  Federal  funds,  will  cost 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  wasting  the 
money  of  the  taxpayer.  I  apprise  Mem- 
bers once  again  the  deficit  this  year 
will  be  $318  billion,  not  counting  what 
we  borrow  from  trust  funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  apologize  to  Members  for  speaking. 
I  know  the  hour  is  late  and  we  all  want 
to  move  on.  I  cannot  let  myself  let  that 
last  speech  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Apprenticeship  Program.  The 
Helper  Program  is  in  another  area.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  a  change 
in  a  policy  that  has  basically  con- 
trolled this  program  for  44  years.  This 
is  being  done  by  the  backdoor  of  regu- 
lation. It  is  not  going  through  the  ap- 
propriate channels.  All  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MUR- 
THA]  Is  attempting  to  do  with  this  par- 


ticular amendment  is  maintain  the  sta- 
tus quo.  That  status  quo  has  given  us 
an  Apprenticeship  Program  that  has  a 
proper  riatio  of  journeymen  to  appren- 
tices of  2  to  1,  that  has  a  portability 
provision  that  prevents  people  from 
transferring  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another  and  giving  credit, 
despite  the  training  they  have  re- 
ceived, that  allows  States  to  basically 
run  their  own  programs,  as  26  States 
have  standards  this  will  do  away  with. 

D  1800 

So  I  seriously  think  that  before 
Members  are  too  misguided  about  what 
is  going  on  today,  they  should  realize 
that  this  is  a  change  that  is  going 
through  the  back  door,  and  what  we 
are  asking  today  is  for  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  through  the  appropriate  juris- 
diction, the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, to  actually  produce  some  sort 
of  policy  decision. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fj-om  Texas. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  trying  to  get  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois to  yield  and  I  think  he  forgot  and 
sat  dowa,  but  am  I  correct,  like  down 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  specifically  in 
Houston  where  I  am  from,  we  have  had 
a  hard  time  getting  certain  individuals 
to  participate,  to  be  able  to  get  into 
these  apprenticeship  programs,  and 
what  I  want  to  do,  and  the  reason  I  op- 
pose the  Stenholm  amendment,  is  the 
way  I  read  it  and  the  way  I  read  what 
the  regulations  do  is  that  they  would 
allow  companies  from  out  of  State  to 
come  in  and  circumvent  the  process  we 
have  set  up  by  which  40  percent  of  the 
apprenticeship  jobs  are  now  being  held 
by  women  and  minorities,  and  bring  in 
people  from  other  States.  Am  I  correct 
or  incorrect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  Women  and  mi- 
norities would  be  deeply  affected  under 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  for  two  reasons.  I 
want  to  comment  both  to  your  state- 
ment and  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation  will  make  it  easier, 
not  harder,  but  easier  to  enter  the  ap- 
prenticeship program.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  review  and  understand  that 
before  we  make  this  kind  of  a  legisla- 
tive change. 

But  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  am  I  not  correct  that 
last  week  organized  labor  met  in  Balti- 
more with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  came  to  a  general  consensus  on  the 
regulations  for  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
any  sort  of  action  that  has  taken  place 
along  those  lines,  so  I  truly  cannot 
comment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  late  as  last  Friday 
we  had  a  meeting,  I  did,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Chairman  Ford  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  various  staff. 
One  hundred  Members  last  year  signed 
a  letter,  as  the  gentleman  maybe 
knows,  against  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, and  the  Department  of  Labor 
representatives  that  were  there,  and 
the  Labor  people  at  that  meeting  gave 
no  indication  that  there  was  any  agree- 
ment at  this  time.  There  was  agree- 
ment on  some  points,  but  the  major 
provisions  that  were  pointed  out  here 
with  regard  to  portability  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  apprentices  ior 
journeymen,  there  is  no  agreemenc. 

The  only  way  I  believe,  and  that  is 
why  I  oppose  the  Stenholm  amendment 
and  support  the  Murtha  amendment, 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  that 
issue  resolved  is  if  we  prevent  these 
from  going  into  effect.  I  think  while 
there  may  be  general  agreement  down 
the  road,  I  do  not  think  we  want  it 
with  a  hammer  at  our  head. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
that  of  course  was  my  understanding  as 
well.  I  was  not  familiar  with  any 
changes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

First  of  all,  let  everybody  understand 
they  are  proposed  regulations,  they  are 
not  final,  and  they  are  in  the  public 
hearings  process. 

Second,  it  is  still  our  understanding 
and  the  Department  of  Labors  under- 
standing that  there  was  an  agreement 
in  Baltimore  on  those  regulations,  and 
that  is  why  I  think  many  people  are 
very  upset  with  this  section  happening 
in  this  bill  at  this  time  when  there  has 
been  negotiation  in  good  faith,  and  it  is 
the  Department's  understanding  they 
have  reached  an  agreement.  K  they 
have  not  over  a  couple  of  items,  then 
v/e  ought  to  go  back  and  deal  with 
that.  If  that  all  fails,  legislatively  we 
solve  it  later.  But  do  not  prevent  the 
normal  process  from  working,  and  that 
is  what  is  happening  this  after-noon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Reclaiming  .my  time, 
as  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with  any 
agreement,  nor  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  indicated  has  our  side  un- 
derstood there  is  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  correct 
something  that  was  said  just  in  the 
last  debate  and  discussion.  One  would 
have  thought  that  if  the  regulations  go 
into  effect,  somehow  minorities  are 
going  to  be  hurt  by  that.  The  opposite 
is  positively  true. 

At  the  present  time  you  can  be  de- 
nied an  apprenticeship  if  they  do  not 
like  the  way  you  comb  your  hair,  if 
they  do  not  like  the  color  of  your  skin, 
if  they  do  not  like  anything  about  you 
and  you  cannot,  you  cannot  appeal 
that  decision.  That  is  final. 

The  regulations  would  give  them  the 
opportunity,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  ap- 
peal the  decision  that  was  made,  which 
was  probably  a  discriminatory  decision 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  full  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  of  1931.  This  famous  act  requires 
that  the  minimum  wage  rates  paid  to  each 
separate  classification  of  worker,  on  federally 
financed  construction,  repair,  and  alteration 
contracts,  be  those  determined  to  be  locally 
prevailing  by  the  Department  of  Latxjr. 

As  my  colleague,  Mr.  Stenholm,  has  indi- 
cated, the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was,  indeed,  a 
much  needed  response  to  unscrupulous,  fly- 
by-night  contractors,  hauling  gangs  of  itirv 
erant,  cheap,  bootleg  labor  arourxJ  the  country 
to  undercut  local  firms  on  Federal  public  works 
projects  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  other 
new  construction. 

But  if  we  weaken  Davis-Bacon  now,  surely 
these  terrible  past  practices  will  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  currently  in  a  precar- 
ious time  of  little  or  no  new  construction.  We 
are  again  in  a  dismal  time  of  limited  employ- 
meiit  opportunities  and  limited  txjsiness  oppor- 
tunities. If  we  harm  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  now, 
we  will  without  a  doubt  return  to  the  same  urv 
scrupulous  fly-by-night  gang  labor  that  needed 
stopped  by  Davis-Bacon  in  1931. 

Today,  make  no  mistake,  we  have  hard,  un- 
cenain  economic  times  throughout  America 
and  the  world.  Any  weakening  now  in  the 
labor  laws  will  invite  all  manner  of  ruthless 
new  hiring  practices. 

For  example,  one  problem  might  be  created 
because  immigrant  labor  is  anxious  to  obtain 
employment  on  our  shores.  Many  desperate 
peoples  of  the  world,  whose  labor  has  been 
shackled  in  their  own  lands,  would  under- 
standably be  more  than  willing  to  earn  a  few 
dollars  in  this  free  nation  where  they  have 
been  told  the  streets  are  lined  with  gold.  We 
know  through  hard  experience,  that  there 
are — unfortunately — exploiters  here  on  our 
own  shores,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  reshackle 
these  new  American  workers. 

Therefore  we  cannot  allow  the  slow  and 
systematic  destruction  of  our  lalxjr  laws  and 
the  hard-eamed  waaes  of  this  Nation's  labor. 
The  great  social  contnbution  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  been  a  fair  wage  for  a  full  day's  work, 
with  a  definite  and  legislated  minimum. 

We  musi  not  t>e  prepared  to  throw  this  hard- 
won  legislation  to  the  wind.  We  must  fight 
here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  stand  be- 
hind the  American  worker  by  opposing  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ci'ENHOLM]  and  by  supporting  the  amendment 


of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvaina  [Mr.  Mun- 

THA]. 

The  Stenholm  amerxlment  would  allow  the 
Labor  Department  to  implement  new  regula- 
tions to  expand  the  practice  of  hiring  helpers. 
These  helpers  will  receive  no  formal  training 
and,  in  time,  will  become  a  permanent 
underclass  of  workers  at  very  low  wages.  In 
addition,  a  radical  change  in  the  spirit  of 
Davis-Bacon— such  as  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment— shouW  not  be  decided  by  Labor  De- 
partment regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recently  witnessed  arv 
other  example  of  the  plan  to  create  an 
underclass  of  workers  when  we  witnessed  the 
forced  agreement  on  a  sutxninimum  wage  in 
the  compromise  version  of  the  fair  labor  starxl- 
ards  amendments  in  the  last  Congress.  But 
this  Member  of  Congress  will  not  idly  stand  t)y 
and  allow  yet  another  attempt  to  gut  this  Na- 
tion's cherished  labor  protection  taws  go  un- 
challenged. 

The  apprentkieship  program  we  must  pro- 
tect today  fias  a  long  and  proud  history  of 
training  men  and  women  to  become  skilled 
journeymen  in  the  construction  industry.  Allow- 
ing the  expanded  use  of  helpers  on  Federal 
projects  would  only  upset  the  working  relation- 
ship between  joumeymen  and  apprentices  and 
dnve  down  the  wages  of  all  workers  at  these 
construction  sites. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing 
the  Stenholm  amendment  and  supporting  a 
t>etter  standard  of  living  for  all  workers  on 
Federal  or  federally  funded  constructk)n 
projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  173,  noes  244. 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  34] 
AYES— 173 


.•Vilan) 

Combest 

Gunderson 

.^DdTfWS  iTX- 

Cooper 

Hall  (TX) 

.\nlhony 

CoxiCAi 

HammerBChmldt 

.\rcher 

Cunningham 

Hancock 

.■^rmey 

Dannemeyer 

Hansen 

Baker 

Darden 

HastCTt 

Ballenper 

df  la  Garta 

Hatcher 

Barnard 

DeLay 

Hayes  (LA) 

Ba.Tetl 

Derrick 

Heney 

Banle-U 

Dickinson 

Heftier 

Bartcn 

Doollltle 

Heno" 

Bal«man 

Doman  (CA) 

Herger 

BfllensC'D 

Dreler 

Hobson 

B'.'ntley 

Duncan 

Holloway 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hopkins 

Blllrakls 

Kmerson 

Huckaby 

Bllley 

Fawell 

Hunter 

Boehner 

Fields 

Hutto 

Broomfieid 

Franks  (CT) 

Hyde 

Buaning 

Gallegly 

Inhofe 

ByroD 

Gekaf 

Jamee 

Callahan 

Gertn 

Jenkins 

Camp 

Gtlchresl 

Johnson  <CT) 

Campbell  iC.^ 

Glllmor 

Jones  (NO 

Chancier 

Glnmch 

Kaslcb 

Chapmar. 

Goodlm? 

Klu« 

Cllnger 

Goss 

Kolbe 

Coble 

GradlsoD 

Kyi 

Coleman  i  MO  ■ 

Grandy 

I.ajtomarslno 
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LADCASter 

Leach 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lewis  (FLi 

Llghtfoot 

Living  ton 

Lowery  (CAi 

Madl^an 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrerj' 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McMillan  I NC> 

Meyere 

Miller  I  WAi 

MoUnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Myers 

Neal  iN'Ci 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (ME> 

Andrews  (NJi 

Annunzlo 

AppleRate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bacchus 

Bennett 

Herman 

BeWll 

Bllbray 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Campbell  iCOi 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins  I ILi 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Coetello 

Coughlln 

Cox  (ILi 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Davis 

DeFazlo 

DeLaoro 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dlzwell 

DlZOD 

Dooley 

Dorsan  (ND) 

Downey 

Dcrbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

EdwanU  (CA) 

Edward*  (TX) 

Eogel 

Encllth 


)Ni 
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Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  iVAi 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursel! 

Quillen 

Ramslad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rhodes 

RUt^r 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrahacher 

Roi-Leh'.inen 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skeen 

NOES— 244 

ErdTPlcJ; 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascel! 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Fo^lletta 

Ford  :M!. 

Frank  iMAi 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gaydot 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GUckmar 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Guaiinl 

Hall  I  OH' 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hayes  ilLi 

Hertel 

Hodgland 

HochbrueckD'^r 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  :SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjcrskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

KopeUk! 

Kostmayer 

La^'alce 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 


SlaughltT  ( VA  i 

Smuh I OR  I 

Smith  ,TXi 

Snowo 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenhoirr. 

Stump 

Sundqulsi 

Tanner 

Tauzia 

Taylor  iMSi 

Taylor  iNCi 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Uptcn 

Valentine 

VanJt-r  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

\\  hllten 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Voung  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


Lowey  i.NYi 

Luken 

Mathtley 

Mi.T.on 

Mark-ey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavrojles 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

VcDermott 

MoGrath 

MoHu£h 

McMlilen(MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller, CAi 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moilohaa 

M  X'iiy 

M.rar: 

M  rr;.-cn 

Martha 

Natther 

SVal  iMA) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ob-:r>U.r 

Ob.?.v 

Olln 

Onon 

Ow.-ns  iNYi 

Owens  a"T> 

Pallone 

Panel  ta 

Payne  (NJ) 

ppaso 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FLi 

Peterson  (MNi 

Pickett 

Poshard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

P^ed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkuwski 

Roukema 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 


Sawyer 
Saxtt)n 
Srhauer 

Schrbeder 
Sc^^Imer 
Serrino 
S^.aJJ> 
Shajfs 
Siko-skl 
Sisii  Ify 
Ska<  Ks 
Skei  MD 
Slat  ery 
Slau  rhter  (NY) 
Smli  h(FL) 
Sml  h  (lAi 
Smi  h  (NJ) 
Sola  1 


Crat  > 

OOD! 

Fort 
Irel 


Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swelt 

Swia 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

V^nto 
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Vistiosky 

Volkmcr 

Walsh 

WashlnjTton 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 
Weldon 

Wheal 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Y'atron 

Y'oung  lAKi 


elly 

iT.N) 


i  Id 
Levi  leiCAi 
Mcr  ide 


Michel 

Miller  (OHi 

Mrazek 

Mui-phy 

Ortiz 

Roybai 


Sangmelster 
Solomon 
Udall 
Wilson 


□  1826 

lilrs.  ROUKEMA  and  Mr.  DICKS 
changed  their  vote  from  ""aye"  to  ""no". 

'Phe  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pa  it-: 

(in  this  vote: 

i*-.  Ireland  for.  with  Mr.  Ortiz  against. 

3p  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

TJhe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  ibove  recorded. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendatior: 
of  the  Appropriations  Con'mittee  for 
SlOO  million  in  supplemental  funds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  comes  before 
thif  body  with  strong:  and  gratifyiner 
bipartisan  support.  For  more  than  5 
years,  thei'e  has  been  no  incx-ease  in  the 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  a  result,  the  residents  of 
thai  District  have  endured  palpable 
hardship.  Already  the  most  heavily 
taxed  city  in  the  United  States,  al- 
ready burdened  by  a  shrmkins  business 
and  resident  ta.x  base.  "vVashintrtonians 
increasi.ifrly  have  taken  on  the  Federal 
share  of  the  burden  as  well  as  their 
owt.  By  way  of  analogy,  there  is  prob- 
ably- no  State  in  the  country  whose 
State  capital  has  been  held  at  level 
furidinp  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  as 
has  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  January,  a  complete  turnover  in 
the  leadership  of  District  government 
ocourred.  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  D:xon. 
Council  Chairman  John  Wilson,  and  I 
met  and  resolved  to  work  coopera- 
tively, together  as  a  team  on  District 
affairs.  Both  of  my  colleagues  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  leaders  of  great 
cotlrage  and  prudence,  unflinchingly 
tailing  on  a  daunting  budget  deficit. 
We  are  enormously  grateful  to  have  the 
support  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, under  the  strong  and  able  lead- 
ership of  Chairman  Whitten  with  the 
energetic  and  intelligent  support  of 
Chairman  Dixon  of  the  D.C.  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

While  we  knew  that  we  had  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  tough  steps  to  eradicate 
a  daunting  deficit,  none  of  us  expected 
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that  ii  would  assume  truly  crisis  pro- 
portions, necessitating  emergency  ac- 
tion to  avoid  the  crisis  of  insolvency. 

Mayor  Dixon  has  courageously  risen 
to  the  occasion.  She  has  moved  to 
confront  the  budget  deficit  in  ways 
that  distinguish  her  among  mayors  in 
the  United  States.  Of  the  more  than 
$300  million  deficit  she  inherited,  she 
took  on  two-thirds  of  the  deficit  her- 
self. She  has  made  cuts  in  every  oper- 
ation of  the  DC.  government  beginning 
with  outs  in  her  own  office,  and  the 
city  cduncii  has  done  likewise. 

Further,  Mayor  Dixon's  budget  has 
undertione  tough  cross-examination  in 
;he  citjy  council,  where  Chairman  Wil- 
son, Who  has  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  the  finances  and  operations  of  the 
D.C.  fiovernment.  has  been  satisfied 
that  the  cuts  are  both  deep  and  real. 

Having  taken  on  the  lion's  share  of 
the  bU'lget  deficit  ourselves,  the  Dis- 
trict riow  seeks  to  renew  its  partner- 
ship with  the  Congress  beu'inning  with 
this  supplemental  request.  We  strongly 
urge  your  support. 

n    1830 

AMiSD.ME.S'T  OFFERKD  BY  .MR.  CHAP.MAN 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  made  in  order  under  the 
rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amemlmeni  offered  by  Mr.  Chapma.s:  P?,ge 
33.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 

Sec     .  ia.i  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1'  Lluited  States  and  toalitlon  armed 
forces  Jevoted  enormous  human  and  finan- 
tial  resources  to  the  successful  effort  to  free 
Kuwait  from  illegal  Iratii  occupations,  en- 
force United  Nations  resolutions,  and  pre- 
serve the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Gulf 
States: , 

i2)  Americans  take  great  pride  in  the 
troops  '-who  won  this  historic  victory  and 
honor  riho=e  who  gave  their  lives  to  liberate 
Kuwait  and  turn  back  aggression: 

(3'  major  trading  nations  of  the  world  will 
benefit  substantially  and  directly  from  the 
coalition  victory  in  this  strategic  area: 

(4)  sii  nations  have  pledged  $53,500,000,000 
In  contributions  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
the  coalition  effort: 

(5)  sorne  nations  have  been  slow  to  honor 
those  commitments  for  1990:  and 

(6)  the  1991  commitments  are  agreed  to  be 
due  on  March  31,  1991. 

lb)  Having  appropriated  significant  supple- 
mental funding  for  the  United  States  armed 
forces  in  the  Gulf  region  in  a  time  of  reces- 
sion anfi  budget  deficits.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that — 

(1)  these  pledges  of  financial  support  from 
the  allied  nations  are  appreciated; 

(2)  nations  that  have  made  such  pledges 
are  ur^ed  to  comply  with  them  at  the  earli- 
est poseible  time,  with  substantial  compli- 
ance or  an  agreed  upon  payment  schedule  no 
later  then  April  15, 1991; 

(3)  these  commitments  shall  be  upheld;  and 

(4)  if  these  commitments  are  not  met  the 
Congress  may  consider  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Chapman]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Who  seeks  to  claim  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  15  minutes  in  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman]. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  one-half  of  my  15  minutes  to  the 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell], 
and  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Last  night  this  body  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  shared  a  great  victory  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  that  victory  in  both 
human  and  financial  terms  has  been 
great.  Americans  have  paid  with  their 
lives  and  a  commitment  that  h£is  been 
truly  remarkable,  but  in  economic 
terms  as  well  the  cost  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  is  approaching  $70  bil- 
lion. 

Through  the  hard  work  and  negotia- 
tions of  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Executive,  we  have  received  substan- 
tial commitments  to  defray  that  cost. 
In  fact,  some  $54  billion  has  now  been 
pledged  by  our  coalition  partners  to 
offset  the  cost  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Our  allies  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
this  war.  The  American  people  have  al- 
ready paid  with  their  lives,  their 
troops,  their  will  and  their  military 
commitment. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this 
proposition  and  so  do  the  American 
people,  as  I  suspect  you,  my  colleagues, 
have  heard  back  home  in  your  dis- 
tricts. 

Today  my  resolution  puts  the  Con- 
gress on  record  as  well  with  this  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  benefit  by  this 
great  victory  that  we  as  a  coalition  of 
forces  and  as  the  United  States  enjoyed 
in  the  victory  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Six  nations  have  now  pledged 
nearly  $54  billion  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  the  coalition  effort;  however, 
some  nations  have  been  a  little  bit 
slow  in  honoring  their  commitments.  I 
know  that  the  Executive  is  working 
hard  on  this  and  I  do  not  with  this  res- 
olution want  to  do  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  their  efforts  and  the  good 
work  they  have  already  accomplished 
In  securing  these  commitments  and  the 


payments  so  far  that  have  been  made: 
but  today  we  appropriate  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  costs  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  costs  that  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  since  this 
is  financed  outside  the  budget  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  time  of  deficits 
and  recession,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  pay  upward  of  $8  million  a  day  in 
interest  to  finance  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  that  we  will  pass 
today.  It  is  time  that  our  allied  part- 
ners pay  their  commitments.  This  reso- 
lution simply  asks  that  they  do  that 
very  thing  and  lets  them  know  that 
should  they  not  do  so,  the  Congress 
will  be  watching  and  this  Congress  does 
have  the  ability,  the  authority,  and  the 
will  to  act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
those  of  you  who  may  enjoy  a  brain 
teaser,  a  new  brain  teaser.  I  ask  you 
the  question,  when  is  $9  billion  not  $9 
billion?  And  the  answer  is  when  Japan 
makes  a  commitment. 

In  concert  with  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman]  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  to 
one  thing.  The  Japanese  Diet  has  just 
recently  concluded  their  debate  and  de- 
cided to  contribute.  They  are  going  to 
contribute  yen,  to  be  exact  Y1.17  tril- 
lion. At  the  present  exchange  rate, 
that  comes  to  $8.6  billion,  not  $9  bil- 
lion. 

But  more  importantly,  they  will  be 
contributing  this  $8.6  billion  to  the 
Gulf  Peace  Fund,  not  to  the  United 
States.  Japan  has  used  the  Gulf  Peace 
Fund  before. 

Back  in  September,  Japan  promised 
$2  billion  for  the  war  effort.  Of  that, 
the  United  States  is  slated  to  receive 
$1.7  billion;  to  date  we  have  only  re- 
ceived $1.3  billion.  Only  $860  million  of 
this  money  has  been  cash,  with  $450 
million  in  kind. 

The  mechanism  the  Japanese  have 
opted  to  use  to  distribute  the  money, 
both  in  September  and  now,  is  the  Gulf 
Peace  Fund.  The  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess of  Gulf  Peace  Fund  is  conducted  by 
two  individuals,  the  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador to  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  represent- 
ative of  a  group  known  as  the  Gulf  Co- 
operation Council  which  represents  six 
Gulf  State  nations.  These  two  individ- 
uals parcel  out  the  money. 

Monitoring  statements  by  the  Japa- 
nese Embassy  and  watching  the  public- 
ity, one  would  think  that  the  United 
States  has  a  commitment  for  SS  billion. 
In  reality,  not  a  chance.  To  begin  with, 
Japan  is  only  contributing  $8.6  billion. 
Furthermore,  of  the  $2  billion  promised 
in  September,  we  have  received  less 
than  85  percent.  Indications  are  that 
because  the  war  is  now  over  and  be- 
cause there  is  a  need  for  reconstruction 


in  the  gulf  region,  there  will  be  pres- 
sure to  commit  a  good  portion  of  the 
$8.6  billion  to  reconstruction  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  we 
should  take  any  action  today,  but  to- 
morrow the  decision  of  the  Gulf  Peace 
Fund  as  to  how  that  money  will  be  dis- 
tributed is  going  to  be  made.  I  would 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  here  in  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
monitor  this  situation  very  carefully. 
If  the  nation  of  Japan  does  not  make 
its  commitment  or  instead  says  that 
the  check  is  in  the  mail,  but  we  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  wrong  party,  that  we 
take  strong  action  to  test  who  our  al- 
lies and  friends  really  are. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Chapman].  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  get- 
ting promises,  but  I  am  growing  skep- 
tical about  the  intentions  of  some  of 
our  allies  to  keep  those  promises. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Chap- 
man-Pursell  compromise.  We  discussed 
this  at  great  length  in  the  f^ill  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  we  have 
worked  out  a  compromise  which  is  per- 
missive in  its  approach,  not  manda- 
tory. 

There  is  no  question  that  Operation 
Desert  Storm  was  such  a  success  be- 
cause of  the  historic  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  bring  together  a  diverse 
coalition  of  countries  who  opposed  ag- 
gression. At  no  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  has  a  President  been  able  to  or- 
ganize worldwide  action  in  response  to 
such  brutality. 

Except  for  the  citizens  of  Kuwait, 
however,  no  country  has  done  more  in 
this  effort  than  the  United  States.  As  a 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  as  an  American,  I  have 
never  been  more  proud  of  our  military 
forces  and  the  spirit  that  made  it  all 
possible. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  bear 
the  burden  of  leadership  alone.  While 
American  lives  have  been  lost  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  American  taxpayer  must 
not  be  left  holding  the  check  for  the 
entire  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  financial  pledges  of  our  allies 
and  it  expresses  our  great  appreciation. 
But  this  amendment  also  puts  the  Con- 
gress solidly  behind  the  taxpayers  by 
stating  that  we  will  make  every  effort 
to  collect  the  generous  contributions  of 
our  friends. 

April  15  is  a  significant  day  in  the 
life  of  every  American.  This  amend- 
ment ensures  that  April  15  will  have 
the  same  signiHcance  for  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentlemam  from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman] 
for  offering  the  amendment  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Tues- 
day. 
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I  ask  the  House  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELiL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
KR]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  am  willing 
to  follow  the  gentleman's  judgment  on 
this  issue,  although  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  language.  But  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  interesting  that 
some  people  in  this  House  seem  to  be 
willing  to  be  tougher  on  your  allies 
than  they  were  willing  to  be  on  the 
Iraqis. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  I  supported  the  President  here.  I 
should  say  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment yesterday  in  their  legislature 
adopted  the  $9  billion  commitment 
that  they  have  made  to  this  contribut- 
ing fund. 

So  I  think  the  allies  are  paying  up. 
and  we  just  hope  that  they  fulfill  their 
obligations  and  continue  their  respon- 
sibilities to  match  our  taxpayer  dollars 
and  help  pay  for  the  gulf  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DESGELL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CHAPMAN 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  minor  technical  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chapman:  In  the 
matter  proposed  by  the  amendment,  on  Page 
2,  line  13,  strike  "upheld,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "fulfilled." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  a  minor  technical 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  excellent 
amendment  offered  by  our  dear  friend 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman].  The  amend- 
ment would  simply  change  the  word 
"upheld"  in  the  amendment  to  "ful- 
filled", which  would  indicate  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
beneflciaries  of  the  action  which  was  so 
gallantly  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  our  friends  and 
allies  would  be  taken  care  of  by  fulfill- 
ing the  commitments  made  by  other 
nations  which  are  the  beneficiaries. 

I  would  remind  my  good  friends  here 
that  it  is  important  that  those  com- 
mitments do  be  fulfilled.  I  would  re- 
mind everybody  that  the  payment  of 
the  doctor  bills  usually  does  not  occur 
if  they  are  not  done  before  the  recovery 
has  been  complete. 

I  would  also  remind  my  dear  friends 
and  colleagues  about  the  situation 
which  followed  World  War  I.  We  are 
still  looking  for  repayment  of  the  obli- 
gations achieved  during  World  War  I. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  certain  nations,  and  I  do  not  think 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  men- 


tion them  here,  who  contributed  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  the  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  and  who  are 
100  percent  dependent  upon  imported 
oil  and  who  are  much  more  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  imported  oil  and  im- 
ported oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  than 
is  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  too  much  for  this  body  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  and  their  commit- 
ments, and  it  is  not  unwise  to  suspect 
that  in  the  orderly  passage  of  time 
they  might  say:  "Ahh  so,  we  are  still 
having  difficulties  selling  that  to  the 
Diet." 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  help  trigger  the  kind  of  proper, 
forthcoming  response  by  friends  and  al- 
lies like  that  that  this  country  really 
deserves. 

Our  soldiers  have  performed  gal- 
lantly, our  commanders  have  per- 
formed brilliantly,  our  people  have  sac- 
rificed. The  cost  of  this  undertaking  is 
going  to  exceed  $70  billion.  The  cost  for 
a  day  without  war  is  $75  million.  The 
cost  of  a  day's  war  is  in  excess  of  half 
a  billion  to  a  billion  dollars.  The  cost 
will  continue  to  go  on. 

Now,  we  can  look  to  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  we  serve.  They  clearly  ex- 
pect that  having  sacrificed  already  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  our  young  people  and  the 
times  committed  not  only  by  our  regu- 
lar forces  but  by  200.000  Reservists  who 
have  given  up  their  family  life  and 
given  up  their  peacetime  occupations 
to  go  and  serve  in  the  gulf,  that  other 
countries  which  have  contributed  noth- 
ing to  this  undertaking  in  terms  of 
military  activity  and  manpower  and 
blood  and  tears  and  sweat  and  sacrifice 
should  now  come  forward. 

Beyond  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  when  these  soldiers,  and  sail- 
ors, and  marines,  and  airmen,  men  and 
women,  return  to  the  country  that 
they  love  and  that  they  have  served  so 
well  and  effectively,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  expect  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  told,  "Welcome  home,  wel- 
come home,  we  are  delighted  you  are 
here.  We  have  a  little  bill  for  the  cost 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  because  some  of  our  friends  and 
allies  are  not  going  to  pay  up  their  fair 
share." 

The  United  States  has  budgetary 
problems  which  we  have  been  debating 
during  this  discussion.  They  are  enor- 
mous. They  will  be  worse  before  the 
year  is  out. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in 
dealing  with  those,  we  will  not  have  to 
deal  with  the  recalcitrance  of  friends 
and  lilies  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
actions  of  this  country  and  who  in  fact 
should  be  paying  for  the  enormous  ben- 
efit that  has  been  achieved,  not  only  in 
terms  of  guaranteeing  their  oil  supply 
but  in  terms  of  seeing  to  it  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  did  not  achieve  control  of 
70  percent  of  the  oil  in  the  world,  which 


would  have  made  him  the  dominant 
economic,  political,  and  military  fac- 
tor not  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  not 
only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  all 
throughout  the  world. 

This  language  is  permissive.  I  person- 
ally thiok  it  should  be  stronger.  But  it 
does  tell  everyone,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the 
State  Department,  which  is  not  as  dili- 
gent in  these  matters  as  they  could  be, 
that  the  Congress  expects  full  payment 
and  that  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  that 
stronger  action  will  be  seen  in  this 
body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  both  for 
my  amendment  and  the  fine  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Chapman]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  offer  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
tfie  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman].  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  excellent 
amendment.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman, this  minor  change,  which  sutjstitutes 
the  word  "fulfilled"  for  "upheld",  more  accu- 
rately describes  what  the  Congress  is  really 
trying  to  <to  here.  And  that  is  to  make  certain 
that  our  allies  fulfill  their  obligations  to  make 
good  on  their  commitments. 

Mr.  Chapman's  amendment,  as  rrxxlified  by 
my  amenOment,  serxjs  a  clear  message  to  our 
allies  that  the  Congress  expects  them  to  make 
good  on  tieir  commitment  to  share  the  finan- 
cial costs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
price  of  our  victory  and  the  ensuing  peace 
must  be  paid  by  those  who  benefit  from  ttie 
fruits  of  tfjis  region. 

Today  we  will  later  vote  to  contribute  $15 
billion  additional  to  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
As  a  veteran  of  Wortd  War  II,  I  cannot  praise 
highly  enough  the  performarx^e  of  our  service 
men  and  women,  whose  dedication,  skill,  and 
professionalism  made  possible  one  of  the 
nfK>st  brilliant  military  campaigns  in  history. 

While  war  is  never  a  preferred  alternative, 
our  forces  contained  Saddam  Hussein's  heav- 
ily armed  Republican  Guard  with  little  loss  of 
American  blood — a  truly  extraordinary  accom- 
plishment. We  cannot  burden  our  returning 
veterans— and  the  American  people — with 
paying  for  a  war  we  did  not  cause. 

With  current  estimates  showing  the  war 
costing  almost  $70  billion,  our  allies  have 
commendBbly  promised  to  pick  up  79  percent 
of  the  tab.  It  should  be  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
gress that  these  pledges  be  pakj  by  April  15. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  best  diplomatk; 
efforts  of  our  administration,  almost  two-thirds 
of  these  pledges  remain  unpakj.  With  the  war 
over,  I  fear  that  we  might  start  tiearing  that  old 
excuse,  "check's  in  the  mail,"  from  some  of 
our  allies. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I  reintro- 
duced H.R.  317,  the  Desert  Shiekl  Burden 
Sharing  Act.  This  bill  alkjws  the  President  to 
determine  whether  a  country  delinquent  in 
paying  its  pledges  should  be  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional dirty  of  20  percent  on  all  goods 
shipped  te  this  country  for  sale  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Given  the  sense  of  the  Corv 
gress  that  the  pledges  must  be  paid,  we  must 
be  ready  to  use  all  available  means  to  ensure 
payment. 
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^                 Pn>n,<s«i  0^^   staidue  things.  These  promises  by  foreign  gov-  standing,  and  so.   therefore.  I  really 

___ ernments  to  help  pay  for  our  war  costs  think  here  the  sense-of-Congress  reso- 

^^'^\:::::::::::::::. '\l^     1??^    Ti^  that  we  read  about  have  usually  been  lution  makes  sense.              °P*"  "sc 

umt.jA,.bEm.™i« 3:ooo      lioio      uso  made  by  their  executive  branches.  In  if    my    colleagues    will    remember. 

&::::::::::::::::::=::::     i^fd      J:!!^      ITi  "»f  ^  ^««  these  governments  have  to  many  of  these  countries  we  had  expend 

^^l*^' "        3«         71        314  Bret  an  appropriation  from  their  legisla-  ence  with  in  1987  during  the  Kuwaiti 

To,., 53S45     14903     uw  ''^^  ^'"^^^^^^^  reflagging.  and  a  lot  of  those  things 

— ^i^^^ — ^-^^ — ^i^  D  1850  were  not  corrected.  I  know  because  my 

so..c«.,»«n„Q„.rt«,M,..2..99i  ^    Chairman.   I  have  been   in   the  committee  wrote  a  report  giving  every- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  business  a  long  time,  and  I  have  always  J^f^  T''^!.iU°^          'hey  pledged,  and 

the   amendment   offered   by   the   gen-  gotten  further  by  persuasion  than  by  'J^°  J  ?^,P®°P^^  coming  in  and  saying 

tleman  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Dingell]  threats.  If  these  governments  turn  us  ^° '"^  ^^^^  *f  '^'^°^«-  'hat  money  did 

to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen-  down,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  ?°^  °°'"®'  ^°<*  ^'^  ^^^^  embarrassed  to 

tleman  form  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman].  soing  to  call  Congress  in  session  here,  '^^^  7  *^  1,°      ■     • 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  and  issue  an  edict,  and  send  troops  over  ..„,  •.^.^'"°*^  '1^^  important  we  say. 

was  agreed  to.  there?  we  intend  to  have  people  keep  their 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  Based  on  my  own  experience  I  have  Pledges."  We  think  that  is  very  impor- 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  gotten  mighty  little  out  of  threats.  I  ?*°.'-  ^'j^  *  sense-of-the-Congress  reso- 

[Mr.  Smith],  a  member  of  the  commit-  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  ask  l^^tion   but  it  helps  the  administration 

tee.  them   to  contribute   because   in  most  ^°  collect  them,  too,  by  saying.  "Here 

Mr.    SMITH   of   Iowa.    I   thank    the  cases  the  fellow  that  made  the  promise  ^®  ^^®  pushing  that." 

chairman  for  yielding.  was  not  in  a  position  to  commit  his  ^-  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sounds  like  one  of  country.  He  has  to  go  back  and  get  an  *^^^  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
those  macho  amendments  that  every-  appropriation.  I  think  this  amendment  ^^^-  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
body  ought  to  just  vote  for  and  put  out  is  ill  timed,  and  it  is  bad.  The  good  in-  tleman  from  Iowa. 

a  press  release  and  say,  "How  strong  I  tentions  of  our  colleagues  are  unques-  ^^-  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 

am."  tioned.  If  these  commitments  are  not  ^®  are  IVi  years  behind  in  arrears  on 

But  let  me  tell  you  a  couple  of  things  met.  then  Congress  may  consider  ap-  °*"'    Pledges    to    the    United   Nations, 

about  it.  First  of  all  it  is  a  mere  sense-  propriate  action.  What  if  one  of  these  countries  said  or 

of-Congress  resolution,  it  is  a  political  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  any  ap-  they  passed  a  resolution  in  their  diet 

statement.   We  should  not  be  having  propriate  action  we  can  do  now  except  °^  whatever  it  is  and  said.  "Either  you 

sense-of-Congress  resolutions  on  appro-  to  write  and  ask  them  to  please  pay  up.  Pay  up  that  in  the  next  6  weeks,  or 

priation  bills,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  Mr.    CHAPMAN.     Mr.    Chairman.    I  were  going  to  make  you  sorry?"  Do 

matter.  All  they  are  is  opinions.  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  '"y  colleagues  think  that  is  going  to 

Second,  the  promises  that  were  se-  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder].  make  us  do  any  more? 

cured  were  about  twice  what  any  Mem-  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  we  should 

ber  of  this  body  thought  could  be  got-  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pay  those,  too,  and  I  think  that  is  part 

ten,  just  about  twice,  which  is  unbe-  Chapman]    for   yielding,    and   I   really  of  the  new  world  order, 

lievable,  really.  want  people  to  support  his  amendment.  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

What  this  resolution  does  is  say:  and  let  me  try  and  respond  to  my  two  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 

You  who  promised  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  good  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Mis-  sylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

we  thought  that  you  might  give  must  pay  up  sisslppi    [Mr.    WHITTEN]    and    the   gen-  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 

Thi'^'to  "^^^^  °'^  **  *"  ^°^°^  ^°  ^°  ^°"^^'  *^^®'"*°  f^'O"™  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith].  I  hear  try  not  to  use  all  that  time.  I  hope  this 

°^      ^°""  what  they  are  sajring  about  the  sense-  amendment  would  be  roundly  defeated. 

How  Insulting  can  you  be  to  those  of-Congress  resolution,  and  normally  I  It  is  the  most  ill-timed  and  ill-consid- 
who  promised  to  pay  more  than  we  would  agree  with  them.  ered  amendment  I  have  seen  on  this 
thought  they  would  pay?  It  does  noth-  However.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  floor  in  a  long  time, 
ing  to  anybody  that  did  not  promise  to  that  we  here  have  a  very  difficult  prob-  At  a  moment  of  unprecedented  inter- 
pay  anything,  just  those  that  are  going  lem.  We  have  the  executive  branch  who  national  cooperation  that  we  witnessed 
to  pay  about  twice  what  we  thought  collects  the  pledges,  but  are  also  trying  last  night,  when  we  have  a  coalition 
tney  would  pay.  to  hold  together  this  coalition,  which  melded  together  by  the  free  nations  of 

Is  this  the  way  you  treat  our  allies  is  very  fragile,  and  I  think  it  is  very  the  world  to  stop  aggression,  we  sud- 

and  people  who  are  helping  you?  It  is  important  that  it  is  in  this  bill  because  denly  want  to  say  with  some  kind  of  a 

I      I    ^T   **'",?   soliciting   for   your  one  of  the  things  we  are  hoping  to  do  in  sense   of  Congress,   as   the  gentleman 

church  and  somebody  says:  this   supplemental    is   hold   down   our  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  points  out.  reso- 

Even  though  you  didn't  ask  me  for  $50,  I  debt  and  communicate  this.  lution.   "You  pay  up  or  else  in  this 

fiSr  ?im  ^^l T.°^  ""'•  ^"'  If  °°o''  ^'\'''  Now  I  do  not  think  we  have  done  this  body." 

^ol^'noT:^rii:^^^^ltSL^^S  ;>efore.  and  the  State  Department  has  a  My  colleagues,  the  coalition  has  been 

4„o  <„„*  K»*„„»         1  ^°'  °^  trouble  being  too  tough  on  this  together.  We  have  repelled  aggression. 

And  just  before  you  leave,  you  say:  iggue  because  they  have  got  to  do  a  lot  We  saw  the  diplomatic^  corpThere  last 

You  had  better  pay  every  penny  that  you  of  other  things  with  these  countries.  I  night  and  recognized  the  ambassador 

ter  pirit^'wi^hfn  e'^we^^kf ''^         ''°''  ^^  ^'"  ^^'""^  '^  '^  °"  ^°^  ^°  ^^  *^°'^  ^  ^"^^^  f^'""  Kuwait.  We  liberated  a  nation  be- 

-,        ^.    ^  ,      .     ,   '  Mr.   Chairman.   I  chair  the  burden-  cause  all   of  us  stayed  together.   We 

Now.  that  is  the  kind  of  amendment  sharing   panel   of  the   Committee   on  have  been  together. 

we  have  here  on  the  floor.  That  is  not  Armed  Services.  Let  me  tell  my  col-  The   way   to   solve   this   problem   is 

the  way  we  ought  to  be  dealing  with  leagues  that  we  just  visited  some  coun-  through  diplomatic  channels.  That  Is 

«    nrilS^^         °'^^'  *^"®^'    talking    to    them    about    their  the   way    the   coalition   was   created. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  pledge,  and  they  said.  "One  of  the  bur-  That  is  the  way  the  commitments  were 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  dens  of  leadership  is,  if  you  get  on  the  made.  They  are  not  behind.  They  are 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  the  roof  and  people  remove   the  ladder."  being  paid  in.  There  is  about  $16  billion 

cosponsors    of    this    amendment,    we  That  is  the  burden.  in  right  now 
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Let  us  stick  with  this  coalition,  this 
unprecedented  international  coopera- 
tion, and  vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  WHl'lTiilN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

What  if  we  went  outside  and  saw  in 
the  newspaper  that  Japan  had  lied  and 
then  we  came  back  and  said.  "If  you 
folks  don't  pay.  you'll  wish  you  had"? 

This  is  not  the  way  to  legislate.  Let 
us  turn  this  down,  and  not  threaten 
these  countries. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio). 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Japan  is  70  percent  de- 
pendent on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Germany  is  50  percent  dependent.  The 
United  States  is  about  10  percent  de- 
pendent upon  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Yet  we  fulfllled  our  pledges,  our 
promise,  to  repeal  Iraqi  aggression  and 
free  Kuwait  100  percent.  Now  it  is  time 
to  make  certain  that  Japan.  Germany, 
and  the  others  honor  theirs. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  as  we  pre- 
pare to  welcome  home  our  troops,  the 
young  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  gulf  and  won  the  war,  is  to  hand 
them  a  bill  for  the  war  they  just 
fought.  So,  if  my  colleagues  think  that 
the  first  welcome-home  present  should 
be  a  bill,  then  do  not  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution. If  my  colleagues  want  to  ask 
our  allies  to  share  the  burden  and  to 
pay  up  for  once,  like  they  never  do  in 
international  trade  when  they  sign 
these  agreements  and  do  not  live  up  to 
them,  then  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
believe  that  the  allies  have  not  paid 
their  fair  share.  I  would  not  be  on  the 
floor  today.  We  liberated  Kuwait  be- 
cause of  the  naked  aggression  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  because  of  the  oil  de- 
pendence of  the  world  in  that  region. 
Two-thirds  of  the  reserves  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  Yet  the  United 
States— let  us  be  honest  about  it — the 
United  States  provided  the  lions  share 
of  the  brave  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  our  taxpayers  essen- 
tially picked  up  the  tab. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  are  dependent 
on  that  region.  But  our  European  allies 
as  a  whole  are  40  percent  dependent  on 
that  region,  and  Japan  is  more  than  65 
percent  dependent  on  that  region,  and 
yet  our  allies  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share,  and  they  are  not  paying  in  cash 
essentially.  They  are  paying  in  services 
and  trickling  in  with  equipment,  and 
this  was  not  just  America  against  Iraq 
and  Saddam.  This  was  the  world 
against  Saddam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  member  of  this 
coalition  ought  to  pay  their  fair  share, 
and  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman]. 


Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  say  that  on  April  15.  the 
Am«rican  taxpayers  will  write  a  check. 
This  resolution  provides  that  our  allies 
should  do  nothing  more  than  make 
their  commitments  and  arrange  a  pay- 
meat  schedule  by  that  same  time. 
There  are  no  direct  threats  here,  but,  if 
the  American  people  fought  this  war. 
and  we  did,  paid  with  our  lives,  our 
equipment,  our  soldiers,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  ask  our  allies  to  live  up  to 
their  commitments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
my  colleagues  would  rely  on  the  words 
in  the  committee  report.  This  language 
just  asks  them  to  pay.  That  is  what  I 
believe.  We  would  have  more  money  if 
we  did  not  threaten  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
turn  this  down.  I  agree  with  everything 
that  my  colleagues  have  said  about  the 
desire,  the  need,  and  the  obligation.  I 
just  figure  we  get  more  money  if  we  do 
not  threaten. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  war  with  Iraq 
has  cost  the  United  States  the  lives  of  almost 
1 00  brave  Americans  and  almost  S70  billion. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  pay  S15  billion  of 
that  cost,  while  our  allies  argue  over  who  will 
pay  what,  and  how  we  can  spend  the  money 
they  do  give  us. 

The  allies  were  quick  to  make  their  financial 
commitments,  just  as  America  was  quick  to 
commit  the  lives  of  our  soldiers.  Together, 
they  have  pledged  over  S53  billion. 

Among  those  pledges  are: 

Saudi  Arabia:  S16.8  billion. 

Kuwait:  S16  billion. 

United  Arab  Emirates:  S4  billion. 

Germany:  S6.5  billion. 

Japan:  SI  0.7  billion. 

They  were  quick  to  promise,  just  as  we 
were  quick  to  put  American  lives  on  the  line  in 
the  Iraqi  desert. 

Bii  the  allies  have  not  been  quick  to  fulfill 
their  commitments. 

I  understand  why  the  Kuwaitis,  which  just 
recovered  control  of  their  country,  have  paid 
only  one-fourth  of  their  commitment. 

But  I  do  not  understand  why  nations  such 
as  Japan  and  Germany,  nations  which  did  not 
send  troops,  have  paid  too  little. 

Germany  has  paid  only  S3  billion  of  their 
promised  $6.5  billion— less  than  half. 

Japan  has  paid  just  over  SI  billion  out  of  the 
mora  tfian  $10  billion  they  pledged,  and  to  that 
they  have  attached  conditions  about  how  we 
can  spend  it. 

There  are  Members  who  proposed  more 
drasic  action  to  compel  our  allies  to  meet 
their  commitments.  I  support  such  legislation, 
if  it  proves  necessary. 

It  B  my  hope  that  we  will  adopt  this  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution,  and  that  our  allies 
will  take  notice,  and  pay  what  they  owe. 

When  the  United  Nations  made  in  effect  a 
declaration    of    war,     committing     Amerkan 


troops  to  combat,  the  Security  Council  did  not 
debate  tlie  cost  of  this  war  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States; 

They  did  rx>t  debate  how  the  financial  cost 
would  b«  shared,  and  they  did  not  ask  for  an 
appropriation  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

But  this  Congress  did  not  shrink  from  sup- 
porting the  coalition,  and  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  he  needed  to  make  war. 

I  hope  our  allies  will  not  shrink  from  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  will  agree  to  honor  their 
commitments  by  April  15,  the  day  on  whteh 
the  Amelican  people  will  be  asked  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  cost  of  this  war. 

Please  support  tfie  Chapman  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1900 

AMEMDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SLATTERY 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Slattery:  Pag« 
33,  after  line  :9,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1991, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  that  Act  or  by  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  restoration  of  the 
birthplace  of  Lawrence  Welk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Slattery]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minute»,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognited  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WnrrTEN]  claims 
the  time  in  opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues are  anxious  to  get  out  of  here 
this  evening,  and  so  am  I.  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  for  his  tireless 
work  in  helping  me  advance  the  effort 
to  repeal  this  $500,000  appropriation. 

Let  me  just  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  very  sim- 
ple amendment.  We  are  talking  about 
deleting  $500,000  that  was  included  in 
the  Agriculture,  rural  development, 
and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  that  was  passed  last  year.  This 
money,  as  the  Members  may  recall, 
was  included  in  a  conference  commit- 
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tee report  in  the  late  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  did  not  receive  any  review  by 
the  House  committee,  by  a  subcommit- 
tee, or  by  a  State  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  by  itself. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  point  out  that  at  the  time  this 
amendment  was  added  to  the  bill  that 
I  just  referred  to,  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress was  working  literally  day  and 
night  trying  to  find  enough  money  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  come  to  an 
agreement  on  a  very  important  deficit 
reduction  package.  I  hope  that  with 
the  passage,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this 
amendment  this  body  will  send  a  very 
important  message,  and  that  is  that  we 
would  like  to  change  the  way  we  do 
business  in  the  late  hours  of  a  session 
around  here. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union,  the  Citizens 
for  a  Sound  Economy,  and  over  100  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  two  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  Congress- 
man Slattery's  amendment  and  Con- 
gressman Kasich's  amendment  to 
eliminate  funds  to  restore  the  birth- 
place of  Lawrence  Welk. 

Now  that  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  over,  we  must  concentrate  our  ener- 
gies and  resources  on  controlling  our 
Nation's  budget.  We  no  longer  can  af- 
ford projects  that  have  little  or  no 
merit.  With  our  national  debt  hovering 
above  $3  trillion,  we  only  have  funds 
for  programs  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, not  only  desirable. 

Can  anyone  in  this  body  argue  seri- 
ously that  restoring  the  birthplace  of 
Lawrence  Welk  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  Nation? 

The  average  taxpayer  will  labor  125 
days,  from  January  1  to  May  5,  to  sat- 
isfy all  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 
obligations. 

I'm  sorry,  but  few  people  in  central 
Florida  would  want  to  work  a  week  to 
restore  the  birthplace  of  Lawrence 
Welk. 

The  time  is  now  to  redeem  promises 
once  made  to  the  American  people  by  a 
Presidential  candidate  early  in  this 
century.  He  said: 

*  *  *  For  three  long  years  I  have  been 
going  up  and  down  this  country  preaching 
that  government^Federal.  State,  and  local- 
costs  too  much.  I  shall  not  stop  that  preach- 
ing. As  an  immediate  program  of  ac- 
tion.* *  *  we  must  eliminate  unnecessary 
functions  of  government.  *  *  *. 

*  *  *  We  must  consolidate  subdivisions  of 
government  and,  like  the  private  citizen, 
give  up  luxuries  which  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford. 

Those  were  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
words  as  he  accepted  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President  in  1932. 

With  the  unity  and  national  spirit 
brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  seize 


the  initiative.  We  need  to  put  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  house  in  order  and  restore 
consumer  confidence. 

This  amendment  is  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  about 
unnecessary  spending.  It  is  a  statement 
consumers  want  to  hear  and  our  econ- 
omy needs  to  hear. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Slattery  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  there 
is  some  misinformation  here.  These 
grants  are  authorized  by  law.  This  item 
was  added  by  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tees and  approved  by  their  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  full  Senate.  I  chaired 
the  conference  committee  and  this  was 
considered  in  the  conference.  I  chaired 
the  conference,  so  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say  it  was  added  in  the  conference. 

May  I  say  that  we  have  a  national 
program  in  which  we  have  tried  to  help 
communities  throughout  the  country.  I 
have  some  mighty  good  friends  from 
North  Dakota,  folks  that  I  have  served 
with,  Mr.  DORGAN  and  others.  They  are 
the  best  ones  to  decide  how  they  wish 
to  do  those  things. 

I  know  that  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  means  well.  Now, 
this  committee  received  this  letter  on 
March  5,  from  the  gentleman.  He  wants 
us  to  add  J5  million  for  a  project  in 
Kansas  for— what  is  it?  What  is  the 
word  here?  Oh,  this  is  for  the  hall  of 
fame  in  Kansas.  But  he  is  against  this 
rural  development  project  in  North  Da- 
kota. I  just  cannot  understand  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  respond  to  that.  The 
point  I  would  make  here  is  that  the 
problem  we  have  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  going  into  a  conference  commit- 
tee where  we  do  not  go  through  the 
whole  legislative  process  to  give  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  the 
committee  level.  Yes,  I  will  tell  the 
chairman  that  I  certainly  have  made 
requests,  and  I  will  continue  to  make 
requests,  but  I  expect  to  go  to  the  gen- 
tleman's subcommittees  and  go 
through  the  complete  process  to  be 
heard.  I  expect  I  will  have  difficulty 
also  in  getting  some  of  my  requests  re- 
sponded to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  not  list  the 
many  things  we  have  put  in  our  bill  for 
Kansas,  but  I  could.  It  is  quite  a  large 
number,  and  I  do  not  say  that  to  be 
complaining. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
since  we  started  meeting  local  needs 
with  Federal  programs,  the  wealth  of 
this  country  has  increased  41  times.  I 
am  for  looking  after  each  of  the  States. 
They  are  all  part  of  the  country.  The 
people  in  the  States  and  the  people  of 


the  Nation,  are  the  same  people.  I  just 
say  that  I  treat  folks  from  North  Da- 
kota like  they  wish  to  be  treated,  and 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  he  will  be 
treated  fairly,  whatever  happens  here. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  already  treated  me  fairly,  and  for 
that  I  am  always  grateful. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  mean  to  do  that. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  these  grants  are 
authorized  by  law.  The  grant  was  added 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  their  full  committee  and  by 
the  full  Senate.  It  was  approved  by  the 
conference  committee.  The  grant  was 
considered  in  the  normal  legislative 
process.  I  would  also  point  out  that  S5 
million  for  a  hall  of  fame  in  Kansas  is 
a  whole  lot  more  than  $500,000  for 
North  Dakota,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Dakota  are  the  best 
judges  of  what  they  want  in  North  Da- 
kota. I  think  they  are  better  judges  of 
that  than  I  am. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    Kansas    [Mr.    GucK- 

MAN]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  form  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
tery]. 

No  issue  caused  us  as  much  grief  in 
the  country  last  year  as  this  issue  of 
the  money  for  the  Lawrence  Welk 
home.  It  may  be  a  valued  project,  but 
what  was  concerning  me  was  that  the 
process  was  never  publicly  debated  at 
all,  and  the  fact  is  that  at  least  from 
the  American  people,  as  we  were  going 
through  this  budget  debacle  last  year, 
we  took  the  blame  for  almost  all  the 
economic  travails  of  this  country  be- 
cause of  this  particular  project. 

I  understand  the  concerns  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has.  I  just 
say  that  this  caused  us  so  much  grief 
that  I  think  it  ought  to  go  through  the 
normal  reauthorization  process. 

Mr.  WmTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
was  not  in  the  conference,  but  this  was 
certainly  in  the  subcommittee  and  was 
accepted  by  the  full  committee.  It  was 
in  the  conference,  and  we  went  along 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  the  best 
judges  of  how  to  spend  this  money.  We 
did  as  we  have  always  done  for  various 
States. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
under  the  gentleman's  position,  but 
this  did  cause  us  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
embarreissment,  and  I  just  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  statement. 

D  1910 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  by  Mr.  Slattery  is  an 
attempt  to  use  one  proviskxi  out  of  a  mountain 
of  similar  provisions  in  last  year's  appropha- 
tkxis  bills  to  try  to  demonstrate  tfiat  the  appro- 
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priations  process  doesnt  provide  for  careful 
hearings,  arxj  for  considered  judgment  on 
some  of  the  individual  projects  that  are  fund- 
ed. They  maintain  and  I  agree  that  some  Fed- 
eral spending  is  wasteful. 

Last  year,  I  stood  on  tfie  floor  here  In  Con- 
gress and  said  that  even  tfiough  some  S80 
million  was  scheduled  to  be  spent  In  my  con- 
gressional district  on  the  MX  Rail  Garrison 
Program,  I  felt  the  program  was  a  waste  of 
money.  arxJ  it  should  not  be  built.  It  was  not 
built,  and  that  money  was  not  spent  in  North 
Dakota. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
take  the  right  medk:lne  wtien  it  comes  to  deal- 
ing with  funding  for  programs  and  projects  that 
are  inappropriate  even  those  In  my  home 
State.  On  tfie  specific  project  referred  to  In  Mr. 
StATTERys  amendment,  tfiere  was  report  lan- 
guage last  year  seeking  $500,000  for  that 
project.  I  indicated  last  year  putjilcly  that  I  had 
supported  some  seed  money  for  that  project 
of  $75,000,  but  that  t  thought  $500,000  was 
excessive.  I  reiterate  that  position  today.  I 
woukJ  support  an  amendment  that  would  re- 
strict to  $75,000.  the  money  used  for  that 
project,  and  I  irrtend  to  offer  that  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Slattery  amendment. 

I  wouM  like  to  make  a  couple  of  other  ot>- 
servatkxis,  however.  The  Slattery  amendment, 
if  left  unchanged,  not  only  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  money  designated  for  this  project  last 
year.  But,  it  says  tfiat  none  of  Xhe  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  act  last  year,  or  by  any  other 
act  may  tie  used  for  this  project.  It  would  In  ef- 
fect say  to  tfie  people  who  are  involved  In  this 
project,  you  are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  any 
grant  or  any  opportunity  that  might  be  used  to 
advarx:e  your  project.  I  think  that  puts  this 
project  at  a  disadvantage  to  every  other 
prefect  in  tfte  courrtry.  I  doni  think  that  Is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  should  Intend  to 
do. 

This  project  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Lawrence  Welk  birthplace  project.  In  fact,  the 
project  in  south  central  North  Dakota  Is  a 
prefect  that  is  a  Gemian/Russian  heritage  In- 
terpretive center  project  that  is  being  com- 
pleted with  erxxmous  effort  and  commitment 
of  furxJs  from  the  k}cal  area.  And  is  one  that 
is  being  constructed  in  the  part  of  North  Da- 
kota that  has  been  economically  devastated 
by  drought  in  tfie  past  several  years. 

I  wanted  to  point  that  out  because  I  think  to 
refer  to  tliis  as  simply  Lawrence  Welk's  blrtfv 
place  project  is  not  descritMng  for  our  col- 
leagues the  inaccur^e  picture  of  what  this 
project  is  to  south  central  North  Dakota. 

The  project  is  not  to  restore  the  Welk  home. 
That  has  been  done  with  private  funds.  This 
project,  as  part  of  a  rural  development  project 
establishes  a  German/Russian  interpretive 
center  in  that  part  of  North  Dakota.  The  bulk 
of  the  money  will  be  used  for  tfiat  purpose. 

Again,  having  sakJ  all  of  that,  I  want  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  to  understand  ttiat  I 
have  demonstrated  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
last  year  on  the  MX  rail  garrison  project  as  I 
referred  to  earlier,  and  also  more  recently  on 
this  specific  project  a  willingness  to  take  the 
mednne  to  reduce  spending  where  I  felt  It 
was  appropriate.  I  will  once  again  state  I  felt 
$75,000  was  appropriate  for  this  project  as 
seed  money  for  what  I  felt  was  a  worthy 
project 


I  woukj  like  to  offer  a  proposition  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  you  intend  to 
proceed  with  this  action  on  projects  of  this 
type.  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  today  to 
a<jd  to  the  list  of  projects  for  proposed  funding 
cuts.  I  present  tfie  following  five  projects  to  be 
added  to  the  proposal  as  an  amendment. 

First,  a  $590,000  appropriation  In  the  interior 
bill  for  a  new  visitor  center  at  the  Fort  Larnad 
National  Historic  Sight  in  Larnad.  KS.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Servrce  rejected  the  new  center  In 
Its  long-term  plans  having  concluded  that  the 
existing  facility  was  adequate,  and  the  rrroney 
was  added  last  year  in  the  Senate. 

Second.  3150.000  for  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a  Pony  Express  VIstor  Center 
for  the  Maryvllle  or  Hollent)erg,  KS. 

Third,  $100,000  for  a  feasibility  study  for 
Wilson  Lake,  KS. 

Fourth,  $516,000  for  the  restoration  of  the 
McKinley  Home  In  Ohio  which  was  actually 
owned  by  former  President  McKlnley's  In-laws. 

Fifth,  S3.731  million  In  1991  for  the  Throck 
Morton  Plant  Science  Center  at  Kansas  State 
University.  Funding  for  this  facility  was  pro- 
vided even  after  the  feasibility  study  con- 
ducted In  1987  by  the  USDA  concluded  that 
"funding  for  the  proposed  plant  science  center 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  should  not  require  an  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds." 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  inconsistent  that 
those  who  profess  to  be  Interested  In  cutting 
unnecessary  Federal  spending  are  Interested 
only  In  limiting  that  to  a  single  project  in  a 
State  that  has  only  a  single  vote  here  In  Con- 
gress. They  have  now  demonstrated  an  unwill- 
ingness to  consider  cutting  other  projects  that 
were  added  In  exactly  the  same  manner  to  ap- 
propriations bills  last  year— some  of  which 
have  tjeen  recommended  not  to  be  funded  by 
the  executive  agencies  and  all  of  which  have 
had  no  hearings,  and  no  serious  discussion.  I 
can  only  conclude  by  the  unwillingness  to  add 
these  projects  to  this  amendment  that  the  ac- 
tion today  is  not  a  serious  attempt  to  respond 
to  waste,  and  not  even  a  first  step.  It  is  more 
likely  to  generate  a  little  press  than  a  little 
progress. 

In  its  current  form.  I  must  vote  against  the 
gentleman's  amendment  tjecause  It  would  not 
only  take  the  $500,000  away  but  It  would  pro- 
hibit tfiis  project  from  applying  for  any  Federal 
funding  or  Federal  grants  from  any  source, 
and  I  think  that  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat  incon- 
gruous  to  see  my  friends  from  Kansas 
both  speak,  and  the  chairman  indicated 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  a  letter  asking  for  a  one-time  a.p- 
propriation  of  $5  million  for  an  expan- 
sion of  a  National  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  located  in  Bonner  Springs.  KS. 
That  is  10  times  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  talking  about  here.  I  do  not 
have  the  foggiest  idea  whether  this  is  a 
good  project  or  it  is  not  a  good  project. 

But  this  notion  that  what  is  in  your 
district  is  waste,  and  what  is  in  my  dis- 
trict is  fine,  is  a  notion  that  we  ought 
to  explore  in  some  depth,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  at  least  illuminate 
a  few  facts. 

First  of  all.  we  are  not  talking  about 
money    to    restore    Lawrence    Welk's 


home.  Tljat  has  been  done.  It  has  been 
done  with  local  money.  What  they  are 
talking  about  in  the  south  central  por- 
tion of  North  Dakota  is  a  German-Rus- 
sian interpretive  center  designed  to  at- 
tract and  develop  tourism  and  jobs  in 
the  area  of  the  State  that  has  been  dev- 
astated fpr  4  years  by  drought.  It  is  the 
single  biggest  area  of  the  State  that 
has  been  devastated  economically  by 
drought. 

Nobody  needs  to  talk  to  me  about 
waste.  Last  year  I  stood  up  here  early 
in  the  year  and  opposed  $80  million  in 
funding  in  my  State  for  the  MX  Rail 
Garrison  Program,  and  took  a  fair 
amount  of  flack  back  in  North  Dakota 
for  opposing  that  $80  million.  It  was 
not  spent  in  my  SUte,  because  the  MX 
Program  was  scrapped. 

On  this  particular  project  last  year.  I 
indicated  that  I  supported  a  sum  less 
than  the  money  that  was  ultimately 
appropriated,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  people  in  my  district  as  well.  I 
said  thaC  publicly  and  in  my  district 
when  the  money  was  put  in  the  bill. 

So  I  do  not  have  to  be  lectured  about 
waste.  I  have  spoken  what  I  have  spo- 
ken in  my  district. 

But  this  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
that.  This  amendment  says  that  this 
project  shall  not  accept  these  funds  or 
be  eligible  for  any  other  appropriated 
funds  under  any  other  act.  That  is  far 
beyond  the  pale,  it  seems  to  me. 

Let  me  just  demonstrate  the  problem 
with  thi«  approach.  I  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  demonstrates 
the  problem,  if  I  might,  an  amendment 
that  will  do  the  following  five  things. 

I  would  ask  that  we  add  as  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  make  that  in  order, 
move  the  amendment,  the  following 
five  projects:  a  $690,000  appropriation  in 
the  Interior  bill  for  a  new  visitors  cen- 
ter at  Fort  Larned  National  Historic 
Site  in  Lamed,  KS.  one  the  Park  Serv- 
ice rejected,  saying  the  existing  facil- 
ity center  was  adequate;  $150,000  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  a  Pony  Ex- 
press visitors  center  in  Marysville  or 
Hollenbefg.  KS;  $100,000  for  a  feasibil- 
ity study  for  Wilson  Lake.  KS;  $516,000 
for  restoration  of  the  McKinley  home 
in  Ohio,  which  was  actually  owned  by 
former  President  McKinley's  in-laws; 
and,  flBally.  $3,731,000  for  the 
Throckmorton  Plant  Science  Center  at 
Kansas  State  University,  funding  for 
which  as  a  result  of  the  feasibility 
study  sh<>uld  have  been,  according  to 
the  studjr.  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

I  simply  offer  these  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  trouble  we  get  into  In  evalu- 
ating these  projects,  and  I  ask  the 
amendment  be  considered  by  the  House 
as  an  addition  to  the  Slattery  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  the  amendment 
that  I  have  just  described. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment pending  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DORGAN  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  SLATTERY 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota  to  the  amendment  offered  by- 
Mr.  Slattery: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following. 

( RESCISSIONS) 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Of  the  funds  provided  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1991,  the  fol- 
lowing funds  are  hereby  rescinded  from  the 
following  accounts  in  the  following  amounts: 

Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  Construction,  $590,000  that  was  to  be 
used  for  a  visitor  center  at  Fort  Larned  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  Kansas;  and 

Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  Operation  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, $150,000  that  was  to  used  for  general 
management  plans  for  Pony  Express;  $125,000 
that  was  to  be  used  for  general  management 
plans  for  Wilson  Lake.  Kansas;  and  $516,000 
that  was  to  be  used  for  Statutory  and  Con- 
tractual Aid  for  the  William  McKinley  Me- 
morial. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  provided  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment. Agriculture,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1991.  the  following 
funds  are  hereby  rescinded: 

Agricultural  Programs,  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service.  Buildings  and  Facilities. 
$3,731,000  that  was  to  be  used  for  the 
Throckmorton  Plant  Science  Center,  Kansas 
State  University.  Kansas. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  just  observe  that  if 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
tery] insists  on  a  point  of  order,  he  is 
insisting  on  a  point  of  order  on  projects 
that  are  identical  to  the  projects  that 
he  is  bringing  to  the  floor  under  a 
waiver  of  a  point  of  order  he  sought  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  order  to  get 
it  here  in  the  first  place.  The  waiver  of 
the  point  of  order  necessary  to  get  it 
here  was  requested  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  he  is  asserting  a  point  of 
order  against  the  same  kind  of  projects 
now. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  my  point  ol  order. 


Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  DORGAN]  is  out  of  order.  Let  me 
just  further  respond  by  saying  that 
none  of  the  projects  that  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  none  of  them,  save 
the  Throckmorton  project,  is  anything 
I  had  anything  to  do  with.  The 
Throckmorton  project  is  something 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  gone 
through  the  process. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the  future, 
projects  should  be  considered  on  their 
own  merit.  Everything  that  I  have 
done  aroimd  here,  that  I  have  been  per- 
sonally involved  with,  has  gone  com- 
pletely through  the  process. 

That  is  the  thing  that  I  am  objecting 
to.  is  the  fact  that  the  process  is  some- 
times circumvented.  I  would  just  point 
out  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan],  that  if 
people  over  on  the  other  side,  in  the 
other  body,  want  to  do  things  that  in 
my  opinion  are  not  being  done  prop- 
erly, that  is  a  matter  that  the  gen- 
tleman can  deal  with.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  introduce  legislation  to 
deal  with  some  of  these  projects,  I 
would  be  happy  to  visit  with  him  about 
that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  the  point  of  order  on  the 
point  of  order  that  has  been  reserved, 
that  this  would  be  legislation  on  appro- 
priation bills,  and  for  that  reason 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order  as  well? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order  that  I 
would  be  delighted  to  consider  an  addi- 
tional number  of  pork  barrel  projects, 
including  any  that  you  have  in  Ohio, 
that  get  done  this  way.  I  understand 
the  objection.  We  are  probably  going  to 
lose  this  amendment  based  on  a  par- 
liamentary technique.  But  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman,  that  if  he  wants  to 
join  us  in  our  effort  to  include  more 
projects  like  this.  I  encourage  him  to 
do  it.  I  welcome  it.  I  am  not  here  to 
preserve  any  of  these  projects.  I  think 
that  if  we  took  votes  on  these  in  this 
House,  one  after  another,  including  bi- 
cycle paths  that  cost  money,  and  trips 
down  canals  in  Florida,  I  welcome  it. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dor- 
gan], I  welcome  his  involvement  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  controls 
the  debate  on  questions  of  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

It  is  clear  to  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill, 


and  therefore  the  point  of  order  against 
its  consideration  is  sustained. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  firom 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  with  this  effort  to- 
night, that  there  is  some  confusion 
about  what  our  intent  here  is.  The  in- 
tent of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and 
myself  has  never  been  just  to  zero  in  on 
the  Lawrence  Welk  home.  Oxir  intent 
was  to  establish  a  precedent,  a  shot 
across  the  bow.  as  I  said  earlier  today, 
that  these  projects  that  end  up  being 
paid  for  by  taxpayers,  inserted  in  the 
last  moment,  not  going  through  the 
normal  legislative  procedure,  are  some- 
thing we  object  to. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dor- 
gan], I  do  not  take  issue  with  him  or 
his  project.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  this  procedure  is  very  bad.  I  think 
the  Congress  overall  does  not  want 
these  kinds  of  projects  to  be  approved. 

Now,  why  did  we  pick  on  Lawrence 
Welk?  I  will  be  very  clear  about  it.  Be- 
cause it  was  the  one  that  got  the  visi- 
bility, where  we  felt  we  would  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  here. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  along  with  other  Members  of 
this  House,  to  look  at  all  these  dif- 
ferent projects.  But  we  wanted  to  be 
politically  smart,  and  that  is  to  come 
to  the  floor  with  a  chance  of  success. 

I  have  been  here  for  9  years  now,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  vote  on  an  individ- 
ual project  like  this.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  be  commended 
for  their  bipartisan  decision  to  let  us 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  thing.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  get  a  band 
together  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  who  want  to  send  the  message 
that  these  kinds  of  spending  programs 
do  not  make  sense. 

1920 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  said  this 
is  an  imjwrtant  thing.  The  issue  here  is 
not  just  Lawrence  Welk.  It  is  a  variety 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  I  hope  we 
can  expand  the  list. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall 
we  told  the  American  people  that  every  effort 
had  been  made  to  slice  fat  from  the  budget. 
Yet,  after  all  of  our  assurances  tfiat  we  were 
on  a  fat-free  diet.  Congress  couldnl  resist  vot- 
ing tor  half  a  million  dollars  to  renovate  ttie 
birtfiplace  of  Lawrence  Welk.  It  is  no  wonder 
tfiat  we  have  a  credibility  problem  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  Lawrence  Welk  appropriatk>n  arxJ  other 
equally  shameful  pork  barrel  projects  confirm 
tfiat  fiscal  responsit)ility  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever.  Today,  tfianks  to  Mr.  SLArrERVs 
amendment  to  tfie  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  restore 
taxpayer  confidence  in  our  pork-cutting  abili- 
ties. Mr.  Slattery's  amendment  woukJ  repeal 
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the  half  a  million  dollar  appropriation  for  refur- 
bishing Lawrence  Welk's  home. 

Nothing  against  Lawrence  Welk  but  it  is 
time  to  draw  the  line.  I  strongly  support  Mr. 
SlatterVs  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Let's  show  the  American  people  that  the 
days  of  cheating  on  our  diet  are  past.  Surely, 
it  is  time. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  Congress  is 
conducting  its  Lawrence  Welk  encore,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  reviews  for  our  sequel  per- 
fbrmarKe  will  be  rrrore  flattering  than  those  we 
received  for  the  original. 

I  rise  in  support  of  my  colleague,  Congress- 
man Slattery,  and  his  amendment  to  prohibit 
expending  the  $500,000  included  in  the  1991 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  to  renovate  Law- 
rence Welk's  North  Dakota  t>irthplace. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body,  and  many  of  our 
constituents,  were  rightly  outraged  last  year 
when  the  Senate  added  a  half-million  dollars 
for  this  dubious  project. 

I  have  nothing  against  Mr.  Welk.  In  fact,  my 
sister,  Mary  Ann  Flaggs,  religiously  watches 
the  reruns  every  Saturday  night.  However,  a 
$500,000  appropriation  to  restore  his  birth- 
place canrxjt  be  justified — especially  during 
this  time  of  recession  and  severe  budget  con- 
straints. Furttier,  it's  reported  that  Mr.  Welk's 
family  tiki  not  ask  for  the  money,  and  is  em- 
barrassed by  tfie  controversy  surrounding  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  amendment.  And  to  this  waste  of  precious 
arxl  scarce  Federal  money  I  say  "good  night, 
sleep  tight,  arxj  pleasant  dreams  to  you." 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge 
support  for  the  amendnrient  being  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  between 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  senior  officials 
of  Famiers  Home  Administration.  During  this 
meeting  we  discussed  the  utter  devastation 
ttiat  many  of  our  farmers  have  faced  because 
of  ttie  severe  droughts,  and  inclement  weather 
conditiorK  across  \he  South. 

We  also  discussed  the  prospects  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  whk:h  would  in- 
clude funding  for  disaster  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  having  to  fight  tooth 
and  nail  to  fund  programs  which  individuals 
desperately  need,  and  yet  $500,000  was  In- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  1991  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Act  to  restore  the  home  of  an  enter- 
tainer, Mr.  Lawrence  Welk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woukj  ask  the  Members  of 
ttiis  body  to  give  careful  conskJeration  to  what 
they  consider  national  priorities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY's  amendment  and  rescind  this  inappro- 
priate spending  measure. 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  stror>g  support  for  the  Slattery 
amendment  rescinding  $500,000  appropriated 
tor  establishing  a  museum  and  tourist  center 
at  Lawrence  Welk's  birttiplace. 

Ttie  arguments  for  eliminating  funding  for 
this  project  have  been  well  articulated  by  my 
coHeiagues,  and  are  well  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Many  of  my  constituents  have 
contacted  me  asking  that  no  Federal  funding 
go  toward  this  project. 

What  has  received  less  attention,  however, 
is  that  for  every  appropriatk>n  like  this  one  that 
is  rescinded,  there  are  dozens  of  others  that 


are  just  as  egregious  that  get  funded,  such  as 
the  SI  J  million  grant  studying  flatulent  cows' 
effects  on  global  warming,  A  S3  million  fish 
farm,  and  countless  others. 

I  note  that  these  kinds  of  experxJitures  have 
strikingly  similar  beginnings:  They  are  often 
txjrn  in  the  dark  of  night,  behind  closed  doors, 
in  a  2,000-page  unprinted  omnibus  bill  no  one 
has  seen — let  alone  read — in  the  waning 
hours  of  the  Congressional  session. 
Appearences  suggest  the  projects  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  day;  they  are  added  without 
hearings,  without  authorization,  without  admin- 
istration request,  without  competition  and  peer 
review,  and  without  floor  debate.  They  are 
usually  at  the  request  of  an  individual  men> 
ber. 

In  relation  to  the  Government's  massive  def- 
icit and  near  quarter  of  a  trillion  debt,  an 
amendment  cutting  S500,000  may  seem  insig- 
nificant. But,  it  is  significant  to  the  122  Amer- 
ican families  who  worked  an  entire  year  to  pay 
8500,000  in  Federal  taxes.  Moreover,  this 
amendment  is  very  significant  in  that  It  is  a  be- 
ginning, A  beginning  of  the  end  of  business  as 
usual  with  the  way  Congress  spends  tax- 
payers' money.  A  beginning  of  an  effort  to  re- 
scind billions  of  dollars  in  pork-barrel  expendi- 
tures. As  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  said,  "a  bil- 
lion here  and  a  billion  there  and  pretty  soon 
you're  talking  atiout  real  money." 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  l)ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  W.\lker) 
there  were — ayes  71,  noes  11. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dire  Emer- 
g^ency  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  Con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  Shield  Desert 
Storm.  Food  Stamps,  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Administratiorr.  Veterans  Com- 
pensation and  Pensions,  and  Other  Urgent 
Needs  Act  of  1991". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MuR- 
THA)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
ECKART,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1281)  making  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  con- 
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sequenced  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Stiorm,  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment cami)ensation  administration, 
veterans  compensation  and  pensions, 
and  other  urgent  needs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pasB. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate votie  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  it  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  365,  nays  43. 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  35] 
YEAS— 366 


Abercromble 

Browder 

DeLay 

Ackerman 

Brown 

Derrick 

.Alexander 

Bruce 

Dicks 

.Anderson 

Brjant 

Dlngell 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bustamante 

DLxon 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Byron 

Dooley 

Andrews  (TX) 

Camp 

Doolltlle 

Annunzlo 

Campbell  (CA) 

Dorgan  (NDl 

Anthony 

Campbell  (C0» 

Doman  (CA) 

Applegate 

Cardln 

Downey 

Aspln 

Carper 

Dreler 

Atkins 

Can- 

Early 

AuColn 

Chandler 

Eckart 

Bacchus 

Chapman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barnard 

Clay 

Edwards  (OK) 

Barrett 

Clement 

Edwards  (TX) 

Bartlett 

Cllnger 

Emerson 

Bate  man 

Coleman  (MO) 

Engel 

Bellenson 

Coleman  ITX) 

English 

Bennett 

Collins  (ID 

Erdrelch 

Bentley 

Collins  (MI) 

Espy 

Bereuter 

Condlt 

Evans 

Herman 

Conyers 

Fascell 

Bevlll 

Cooper 

Fawell 

Bllbray 

Costello 

Fazio 

Blllrakis 

Coughim 

Felghan 

Bllley 

Cox  (CA) 

Fields 

Boehlert 

Cox  (ID 

Fish 

Boehner 

Coyne 

Flake 

Bonior 

Cramer 

FogUetta 

Borskl 

Cunningham 

Ford  (MI) 

Boucher 

Darden 

Frank  (MA) 

Boxer 

Davis 

Franks  (CT) 

Brewst«r 

de  la  Garza 

Frost 

Brooks 

DeFazlo 

Gallegly 

Broomfleld 

DeLauro 

Gallo 
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GaydOB 

Man  ton 

Rostenkowskl 

Oejdenson 

Markey 

Roukema 

Gekas 

Marlenee 

Rowland 

Gephardt 

Martin 

Sabo 

Geren 

Martinez 

Sanders 

Gibbons 

Matsul 

Sarpallus 

GUchrest 

Mavroules 

Sawyer 

Gillmor 

MazzoU 

Sax ton 

Gllman 

McCandless 

Schaefer 

Gingrich 

McCloskey 

Scheuer 

Gllckman 

McCollum 

Schlff 

Gonzalez 

McCurdy 

Schroeder 

Gordon 

McDade 

Schulze 

Goss 

McDermott 

Schumer 

Gray 

McEwen 

Serrano 

Green 

McGrath 

Sharp 

Guarlnl 

McHugh 

Shaw 

Gunderson 

McMillan  (NO 

Shays 

Hall  (OH) 

McMllIen(MDl 

Slkorekl 

Hall  (TX) 

McNulty 

Slsisky 

Hamilton 

Meyers 

Skaggs 

Hammerschmldt 

Mfume 

Skeeh 

Harris 

Michel 

Skelton 

Hasten 

Miller  iCA) 

Slattery 

Hat<:her 

Miller  (WAi 

Slaughter  (NY 

Hayes  (ID 

Mlneta 

Slaughter  iVA 

Hefner 

Mink 

Smith  (FL) 

Merger 

Moakley 

Smith  (lA) 

Hertel 

Mollnarl 

Smith  (NJi 

Hoagland 

Mollohan 

Smith  (TXi 

Hobson 

Montgomery 

Snowe 

Hochbnieckner 

Moody 

Solarz 

Holloway 

Moran 

Solomon 

Hopkins 

Morella 

Spence 

Horn 

Morrison 

Spratt 

Horlon 

Murtha 

Staggers 

Hoyer 

Myers 

SUUlngs 

Hughes 

Nagle 

Stark 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Steams 

Hutto 

NeaKMAi 

Stokes 

Hyde 

Neal  (NO 

Studds 

Inhofe 

Nichols 

Sundqulst 

Jacobs 

Nowak 

Swetl 

James 

Dakar 

Swift 

Jefferson 

Oberstar 

Synar 

Jenkins 

Obey 

Tallon 

Johnson  iCT) 

Olln 

Tanner 

Johnson  (SDi 

Orton 

Tauzln 

Johnston 

Owens  (NY) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Jones  (GA) 

Owens  (UT) 

Taylor  (NO) 

Jones  (NC) 

Packard 

Thomas  (CAi 

Jontz 

Pal  lone 

Thomas  (GA) 

Kanjorskl 

Parker 

Thornton 

Kaptur 

Patterson 

Torres 

Kaslch 

Paxon 

Tonicelll 

Kennedy 

Payne (NJ) 

Towns 

Kennelly 

Payne  (VA) 

Traflcant 

Klldee 

Pease 

Traxler 

Kleczka 

PelosI 

Unsoeld 

Klug 

Perkins 

Valentine 

Kolter 

Peterson  (FL) 

Vander  Jagt 

Kopetskl 

Peterson  (MNi 

V'ento 

Kostmayer 

Pickett 

Vlsclosky 

Kyi 

Pickle 

Volkmer 

LaFalce 

Poshard 

V'ucanovlch 

Lagomarslno 

Price 

Walsh 

Lancaster 

QulUen 

Washington 

Lantos 

Rahall 

Waters 

LaRocco 

Ramstad 

Waxman 

Laughlln 

Rangel 

Weber 

Leach 

Ravenel 

Weldon 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ray 

Wheat 

Lehman  (FL) 

Reed 

Whltten 

Lent 

Regula 

Williams 

Levin  (MI) 

Rhodes 

Wise 

Lewis  (CA) 

Richardson 

Wolf 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ridge 

Wolpe 

Llghtfoot 

Rires 

Wyden 

Llplnskl 

Rlnaldo 

Wylle 

Livingston 

Rltter 

Yates 

Lloyd 

Roe 

Yatron 

Long 

Roemer 

Young (AK) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rogers 

Young  (FL) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Rohrabacher 

Zellff 

Luken 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Zlmmer 

Machtley 

Rose 

NAYS— 43 

Allard 

Coble 

Grandy 

Archer 

Combest 

Hancock 

Armey 

Dannemeyer 

Hansen 

Ballenger 

Dellums 

Hayes  (LA) 

Barton 

Dickinson 

Hefley 

Bunnlng 

Duncan 

Houghton 

Burton 

Goodllng 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Smith  (OR) 

Kolbe 

Roberts 

Stenholm 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roth 

Stump 

Moorhead 

Russo 

Thomas  (WY) 

Nussle 

Santorum 

Upton 

Oxley 

Savage 

Walker 

PanetU 

Sensenbrenner 

Penny 

Shuster 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Baker 

Henry 

Porter 

Callahan 

Ireland 

Purse!  1 

Crane 

Levlne  (CA) 

Roybal 

Donnelly 

Madlgan 

Sangmelster 

Durbln 

McCrery 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Miller  (OH) 

Weiss 

Dymally 

Mrazek 

Wilson 

Ford  (TN) 

Murphy 

Gradison 

Ortiz 

D  1942 

Mr.  COBLE  changed  his  vote  from 
■'yea'"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HERTEL  and  Mr.  BEILENSON 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea.  " 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Weiss  for.  with  Mr.  Henry  against. 

Mr.  Ireland  for.  with  Mr.  Pursell  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  180.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  edu- 
cation and  employment  program,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  4  through  10,  1991,  as  "National 
School  Breakfast  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  26.  1991.  as  "Education  Day.  U.S.A.  ": 
and 

H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1991,  and  June  14,  1992,  each  as  "Bal- 
tic Freedom  Day". 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  1315.  RESOLUTION  TRUST 
CORPORATION  FUNDING  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-13)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  105)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1315)  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  MEMBERS  ON 
OFFERING  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R. 
1175.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL AUTH0RI2JATI0N 
ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  notify  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee's  plans  with  respect  to  H.R. 
1175.  the  National  Defense  Supple- 
mental Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991. 

The  committee  plans  to  meet  next 
Tuesday,  March  12.  to  take  testimony 
on  the  bill.  To  assure  fair  and  timely 
consideration,  the  committee  is  consid- 
ering a  rule  that  may  structure  the  of- 
fering of  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  who  con- 
templates offering  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  should  submit  35  copies  of  the 
amendment  and  a  brief  explanation  by 
5  p.m.  on  this  Monday.  March  11.  The 
committee  offices  are  in  H-312  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sent  a  "Dear  Col- 
league "  letter  to  all  offices  explaining 
our  Intentions  on  this  bill.  We  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  all  Members  in 
our  effort  to  be  fair  and  orderly  in 
granting  a  rule. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
that  the  vote  be  held  so  that  I  could 
get  over  here.  Just  as  I  walked  through 
the  door,  the  machines  were  closed. 
Had  I  been  able  to  vote.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  the  last  vote. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dasrs  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  that  I  may  include  therein 
tabular  and  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  1282.  making  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fas- 
CELL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
DESERT  STORM  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1991 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1282)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  transfers 
for  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes: 
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and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlenfian  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whttten]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1282. 
with  Mr.  Glickman  in  the  chair. 

n  1950 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whttten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consunm. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  last 
year's  act  making  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield  we  included  authority  to 
establish  an  account — the  defense  co- 
operation account — into  which  foreign 
governments  and  others  could  make 
contributions  to  offset  the  U.S.  cost  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  operation.  We  re- 
quired that  any  funds  deposited  in  that 
account  be  made  available  only  in  a 
subsequent  appropriation  bill. 

The  request  now  before  the  commit- 
tee from  the  executive  branch  is  to  es- 
tablish a  working  capital  fund  with  a 
$15,000,000,000  appropriation  from  the 
general  fund  which  would  then  be 
available  for  transfer  to  any  DOD  ap- 
propriation account  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  with  the  approval  of  0MB. 
The  request  also  proposes  to  amend  the 
law  establishing  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  the  approval  of  OMB,  to 
transfer  funds  from  that  account  to 
any  DOD  appropriation  account. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  today 
does  establish  a  new  account>— the  Per- 
sian Gulf  regional  defense  fund— into 
which  not  less  than  $27,588,372,000  is 
transferred  fi-om  the  defense  coopera- 
tion account  and  $15,000,000,000  is  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  The  bill  requires  defense  co- 
operation account  moneys  to  be  used 


before   the  U.S.   appropriation  can  be 
used. 

Appropriations  are  then,  by  transfer, 
made  to  18  separate  accounts  to  pay 
the  incremental  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Coast  Guard 
associated  with  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Thus,  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress retain  the  normal  prerogatives 
over  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and 
I  urge  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  supplemental  for 
Desert  Storm.  And  I  want  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Jack  Murth.\. 

My  friend  and  colleagues  leadership 
and  foresight  on  defense  issues  over  the 
years  contributed  markedly  to  the 
readiness  and  quality  of  the  forces  we 
sent  to  the  gulf. 

And  then,  over  the  past  7  critical  de- 
cision months,  the  gentleman  from 
Penns^'lvania  [Mr.  Murtha]  played  a 
crucial  role  in  forging  support  in  the 
Congress  for  the  President's  remark- 
able policy,  which  has  liberated  Kuwait 
and  brought  Saddam  Hussein  to  heel. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  done  us  all  proud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  was  in 
this  Chamber  last  night,  anyone  who 
watched  President  Bush's  address, 
could  not  help  but  be  moved,  moved  to 
the  vary  marrow  of  their  bones,  as  we 
watched  the  President  and  his  First 
Lady.  Barbara,  report  to  the  Nation  on 
their  stewardship  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 

Watching  them.  I  could  not  help  but 
reflect  on  the  countless  solitary  deci- 
sions they  have  confronted  at  this  crit- 
ical juncture  of  world  history— deci- 
sions made  alone;  decisions  made  cor- 
rectly. 

And  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this 
President  was  acting  in  a  solitary,  se- 
questered fashion. 

In  the  29  years  that  I  have  served  in 
this  body  I  have  not  seen  any  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive reach  out  as  this  one  did— to 
the  Congress,  to  the  country,  to  the 
world— in  forging  a  coalition  unparal- 
leled In  history  and  which  led  to  the 
overwhelming  rout  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

This  President  has.  indeed,  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  world  order.  And  in  so 
doing,  he  has  taught  us  all  lessons  re- 
garding Presidential  leadership  in 
times  of  great  peril,  which  will  be  stud- 
ied by  historians  for  decades  to  come. 

As  will  the  firm,  calm  leadership  of 
our  Secretary  of  Defense.  Dick  Cheney. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  and  Gen.  Norman 
Schwai^kopf.  And  the  bravery,  skill, 
and  patriotism  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  all-volunteer  military. 


Let  ma  focus  now  on  the  legislation 
before  ue— the  Desert  Storm  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  as  our  military 
was  displaying  new  and  novel  ways  of 
combat  in  the  Middle  East,  events  have 
conspired  to  create  an  equally  novel 
situation  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  the  operation. 

We  have  seen  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree of  allied  burdensharing.  Not  only 
did  31  nations  send  military  forces  to 
the  coalition  against  Iraq,  many  coun- 
tries have  also  joined  together  to 
pledge  their  help  in  defraying  the  costs 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm. 

As  of  today  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived over  $16  billion  in  cash  and  in- 
kind  support  from  our  allies.  Over  $14 
billion  in  cash  contributions  have  been 
received  by  our  Government^$2  billion 
since  this  past  Friday. 

And  just  yesterday,  the  Japanese 
Diet,  the  parliament,  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  its  Government's  pledge  of  $9 
billion  to  the  operation. 

In  all,  we  have  had  commitments  of 
nearly  $54  billion.  This  is  a  remarkable 
effort  which  underscores  the  solidarity 
of  the  intsernational  coalition  forged  so 
skillfully  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

We  have  pored  over  the  estimates 
provided  by  the  Pentagon  and,  by  and 
large,  found  them  to  be  sound. 

The  administration  estimated  all 
costs  short  of  actual  combat  to  come  in 
at— $40  billion  to  cover  the  costs  of 
calling  up,  deploying,  supporting,  and 
bringing  the  force  home. 

After  review  we  have  shaved  this 
amount  by  some  $3.5  billion. 

In  additlion  we  have  put  in  the  lowest 
estimate  available  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  combat — some  $6.2  bil- 
lion. 

As  a  result,  in  total,  we  provide  spe- 
cific appropriations  to  cover  $42.6  bil- 
lion. 

And  to  give  you  a  feel  for  how  this  is 
broken  out— where  the  actual  costs 
were  incurred,  and  how  we  allocate  this 
money; 

Some  $35  billion  is  for  the  operations 
and  maintenance  accounts — the  added 
training  time,  flying  and  steaming 
hours,  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
air,  land,  and  sea  armada  that  went  to 
the  gulf. 

An  additional  $270  million  is  for  spare 
and  repair  parts. 

Nearly  $8  billion  is  for  added  person- 
nel costs,  the  bulk  being  the  callup  of 
over  200,000  Guard  and  Reserves. 

And  less  than  $3  billion  is  for  actual 
weapons  procurement. 

The  administration  had  originally 
asked  for  $6.4  million  in  the  procure- 
ment accounts,  to  replenish  the  stocks 
of  smart  weapons,  of  ammunition,  of 
Patriot  missiles.  They  didn't  ask  for 
major  items  like  tanks  and  planes,  but 
expendables— bombs  and  ammunition. 
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They  asked  for  $6.4  billion,  but  be- 
cause the  war  was  so  brief,  we  were 
able  to  pare  this  amount  for  weapons, 
cut  it  by  more  than  half,  to  $2.9  billion, 
based  on  the  best  information  available 
going  into  our  subcommittee  markup 
last  Thursday. 

In  short,  I  think  we  have  produced  a 
solid,  lean  bill  which  will  meet  our 
military's  requirements. 

And  under  the  mechanism  the  chair- 
man described,  we  have  tried  to  ensure 
that  to  the  largest  degree  possible  the 
foreign  contributions  will  cover  these 
costs. 

If  a  U.S.  dollar  is  spent,  as  soon  as  a 
foreign  dollar  comes  in,  the  U.S.  dollar 
goes  back  to  the  fund. 

I  am  confident  that  our  allies  will 
meet  their  pledges.  And  in  the  end. 
when  they  do,  and  if  the  costs  don't 
change,  and  we  do  not  think  they  will 
change  much,  under  the  mechanism  we 
have  created  the  $15  billion  we  appro- 
priate here  today  will  revert  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  administration  and  has 
its  approval;  it  meets  the  valid  needs 
resulting  from  Operation  Desert 
Storm:  and  it  must  be  passed  with  dis- 
patch. 

I  urge  your  overwhelming  support. 

However,  I  would  like  to  close  with  a 
look  to  the  future. 

Over  the  past  7  months  since  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  our  Nation  and  in- 
deed the  world  has  seen  quite  a  display. 
And  regardless  of  all  the  twists  and 
turns,  the  emotional  highs  and  lows  as- 
sociated with  this  crisis,  without  ques- 
tion one  shining,  bright  constant  has 
been  the  bravery,  the  skill,  and.  yes. 
the  leadership  and  wisdom  that  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  shown  to  the  world. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic have  been  given  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  men  and  women  who've 
volunteered  to  serve  the  Nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  They  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  and  I  would  add — vindi- 
cated. 

During  the  1980's,  there  were  many 
bruising  debates  and  arguments — many 
in  this  very  Chamber — over  the  size 
and  makeup  of  the  defense  budget. 
These  were  not  idle  discussions — they 
were  debates  made  with  great  passion 
and  conviction. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  as  a  Na- 
tion we  moved  to  strengthen  the  mili- 
tary, to  improve  their  hardware  and 
equipment,  to  support  the  costs  of  an 
All  Volunteer  Force. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  much  more  of 
this.  But  while  we  pause  to  praise  the 
performance  of  our  Armed  Forces — I 
think  it  is  more  than  appropriate  to 
note  that  even  as  our  forces  were  daz- 
zling the  world,  and  routing  Saddam 
Hussein's  legions— this  Pentagon  and 
this  President  have  gone  forward  with 
their  plans  to  dramatically  cut  the 
military  by  over  25  percent  by  1995. 


We  are  not  debating  that  builddown 
today — but  I  must  remind  all  of  you 
that  the  same  military  force  we  are  so 
proud  of  at  this  juncture  took  over  a 
decade  to  build  and  hone. 

And  if  we  fail  to  exercise  care  and  re- 
straint in  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
we  may  well  tear  the  fabric  of  this 
force  apart. 

So  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead, 
when  we  move  on  beyond  this  supple- 
mental and  rejoin  the  arduous  process 
of  building  down  our  defense  posture, 
the  Congress  needs  to  break  out  its 
precision  tools,  and  not  the  buzz  saw. 
as  we  reshape  our  military  in  what  is 
without  question  still  a  dangerous  and 
uncertain  world. 
MURTHA  Provision  in  H.R.  1281  Concerning 

THE  DEPARTME.NT  OF  LABOR'S  HELPER  REG- 
ULATIONS 

H.R.  1281  contains  a  limitation  provision, 
added  by  Rep.  Murtha.  that  forbids  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  from  Implementing  regu- 
lations that  would  change  the  way  helpers 
(unskilled  workers)  are  treated  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act; 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  enacted  in  1931 
to  insure  that  laborers  receive  a  prevailing 
wage  for  their  work; 

Critics  say  that  Davis-Bacon  is  costly  and 
imposes  Federal  regulations  on  local  job 
markets; 

For  that  reason  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  overturn  or  alter  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  since  its  enactment.  The  most  recent  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  Act  began  in  1982  and  in- 
volves a  set  of  DoL  regulations  that  would 
permit  the  use  of  semi-skilled  construction 
workers  or  "helpers"  on  federally-funded  or 
assisted  construction  projects; 

The  helper  regulations,  published  by  DoL 
in  1982.  permitted  wider  use  of  semi-skilled, 
lower  paid  helpers  under  the  Act.  It  said 
lower  paid  helpers  could  be  used  on  Federal 
projects  under  a  broad  definition  of  duties 
and  in  a  maximum  ratio  of  two  helpers  for 
three  journeymen  if  the  helper  classification 
was  "identifiable"  in  an  area; 

The  regulations  were  enjoined  in  litigation 
with  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department.  AFL-CIO.  and  a  number  of 
other  unions  in  1982.  Subsequently  DoL  and 
the  unions  have  spent  most  of  the  past  eight 
years  waging  legal  battles  over  the  "helper  " 
issue  in  the  courts; 

Last  September  24  the  District  Court  lifted 
the  injunction  against  the  DoL  helper  regu- 
lations, saying  that  the  ".  .  .  plaintiffs  have 
failed  to  show  that  the  regulations  are  irra- 
tional or  contrary  to  the  language  or  pur- 
pose of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  .  .'".  The  plain- 
tiffs nied  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  October  5.  1990. 

The  Senate  report  accompanying  H.R.  5257. 
the  FY  91  L/HHS/Ed  Appropriations  Bill,  con- 
tained language  asking  DoL  to  postpone  im- 
plementation of  the  regulation  until  ade- 
quate steps  were  taken  to  protect  the  job  op- 
portunities, wages,  and  fringe  benefits  of  la- 
borers nationwide.  On  October  31,  1990  Sen- 
ator Byrd  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Dole  ref- 
erencing the  Senate  language  and  urging  her 
to  postpone  implementation  of  the  regula- 
tions; 

On  November  30.  1990  Acting  Labor  Sec- 
retary Roderick  DeArment  signed  the  final 
rule  designed  to  Implement  the  "helper"  reg- 
ulations; 

During  her  confirmation  hearing  Secretary 
designate  Lynn  Martin  received  requests 
from  several  Senators  that  she  postpone  im- 


plementation of  the  regulation  until  the 
union's  appeal  was  resolved.  She  stated  her 
intent  was  to  move  forward  with  Implemen- 
tation; 

The  Administration  and  DoL  have  voiced 
their  opposition  to  the  Murtha  provision  in 
H.R.  1281  because  there  is  no  legal  reason 
why  the  regulations  should  not  be  Imple- 
mented. A  letter  from  Secretary  Martin  to 
Rep.  Moakley  opposing  Murtha's  action  is 
attached,  as  is  a  copy  of  the  Statement  of 
Administration  Policy  which  also  voices  op- 
position to  the  provision; 

During  the  full  committee  mark-up  Rep. 
Carl  Pursell  reserved  the  right  to  oppose  the 
provision  on  the  floor; 

Rep.  Stenholm  spoke  against  Murtha's  pro- 
vision in  the  Rules  Committee  and  requested 
an  amendment  striking  It  from  the  bill.  Rep. 
Petri  submitted  a  written  statement  sup- 
porting Stenholm's  position; 

According  to  0MB  the  helper  regulation  is 
expected  to  save  about  $550  million  in  budget 
authority  and  J178  million  in  outlays  In  FY 
92.  After  the  regulations  are  fully  imple- 
mented, federal  construction  costs  would  be 
reduced  by  almost  S600  million  per  year  in 
both  BA  and  outlays; 

The  unions  support  Rep.  Murtha's  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  1281; 

Previous  attempts  to  weaken  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  in  the  way  DoL  proposes  have  met 
with  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  House 
floor; 

Arguments  In  favor  of  retaining  Murtha's 
provision  include: 

The  unions  want  the  provision  retained; 

Congress,  not  DoL,  should  be  the  only 
group  to  make  changes  in  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act; 

The  full  effect  of  the  proposed  DoL  regula- 
tions have  not  yet  been  explored,  more  time 
is  needed;  and 

Skilled  laborers  would  be  placed  at-risk  of 
losing  their  jobs  to  less  skilled  workers  will- 
ing to  work  for  a  lower  (less  than  prevailing) 
wage. 

Arguments  In  favor  of  deleting  Murtha's 
provision  include: 

Secretary  Martin  and  the  rest  of  the  Ad- 
ministration want  to  Implement  the  regula- 
tions; 

Nine  years  is  enough  time  for  the  helper 
regulations  to  be  debated,  if  DoL  has  met  the 
standards  of  the  Courts  and  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  work  out  disagreements  with 
the  unions  then  DoL  should  be  allowed  to 
implement  their  regulations; 

If  Implemented  the  regulation  could  save 
the  federal  government  SSOO  million  in  con- 
struction contract  costs; 

A  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is  the 
wrong  place  for  this  type  of  provision. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR, 

Washington.  DC.  March  6. 1991. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  Moakley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  undersund- 
ing  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  rule  governing  House  debate  on  H.R.  1281. 
the  "Dire  Emergency  Supplemental."  This 
letter  is  to  eziK-ess  the  Administration's 
strong  objection  to  a  Murtha  amendment 
which  was  accepted  yesterday  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  Its  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1281.  The  Murtha  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  expending  funds  to  administer  regiUa- 
tlons  governing  the  use  of  semi-skilled  help- 
ers on  federal-financed  and  assisted  con- 
struction  contracts   subject   to   the   Davis- 
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Bacon  and  Related  Acts  (DBRA).  (These  reg- 
ulations went  into  effect  on  February  4, 
1991.)  It  woald  also  enjoin  the  Department 
Crom  promul^ting  final  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  revisions  to  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  the  construction  industry. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  and  its  purposes. 
I  also  oppose  legislating  substantive  labor 
policy  In  an  appropriations  bill.  An  appro- 
priations bill  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle 
for  introducing  significant  reversals  in  es- 
tablished governmental  policies.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  asking  that  the  Committee 
agree  to  a  rule  that  provides  for  an  "up  or 
down"  consideration  of  the  Murtha  language 
on  the  House  floor. 

The  issues  underlying  the  DBRA  regula- 
tions have  been  examined  extensively  over 
the  past  decade,  and  the  Department's  au- 
thority to  implement  them  has  been  sus- 
tained through  the  courts.  The  objections  to 
these  regulations  were  considered  in  the 
courts  and  were  rejected.  The  helper  regula- 
tions reflect  a  longstanding  position  of  the 
Executive  Branch  over  the  last  decade. 

These  regulations  set  no  government-im- 
posed constraints  or  conditions  on  construc- 
tion contractors  or  construction  workers. 
The  employment  of  helpers  is  permitted  only 
when  their  use  is  the  prevailing  practice  in 
an  area.  The  regulations  do  place  limits  on 
the  ratio  of  helpers  to  journeymen  to  pre- 
vent abuses— their  use  is  limited  to  two  for 
every  three  journeymen. 

Permitting  the  use  of  helpers,  according  to 
local  industry  practices,  will; 

Provide  increased  job  opportunities  for 
semi-skilled  workers  and  encourage  their  use 
in  a  manner  which  provides  training; 

Update  outmoded  practices  under  Davis- 
Bacon  to  more  accurately  reflect  widespread 
industry  practices  thereby  enhancing  private 
sector  competition  on  Federal  construction 
projects; 

Save  the  Federal  government  a  substantial 
amount  in  construction  labor  costs  (esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  $500  million  in  FY  1992 1. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  Department's  registration  of 
traditional  apprenticeship  programs  were 
published  after  two  years  of  research,  review. 
and  discussion  in  an  open  and  public  debate 
on  the  issues.  The  purpose  was  to  streamline 
and  update  these  regulations  as  part  of  an 
overall  Departmental  program  to  expand  ap- 
prenticeship to  additional  occupations  and 
industries  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
Quality  of  all  apprenticeship  programs.  These 
regulations  would  require  State  Apprentice- 
ship Councils  to  promptly  advise  a  sponsor  of 
a  proposed  apprenticeship  program  of  a  deci- 
sion on  the  sponsor's  request  and  furnish  an 
explanation  of  the  decision  in  the  event  of  a 
denial.  In  addition,  there  would  be  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Labor  if  the 
request  was  denied. 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  revised  regu- 
lations are  Intended  to  reduce  subjectivity 
and  the  opportunity  for  bias  in  determining 
conditions  for  program  registration  and  in 
the  monitoring  of  programs.  Background  in- 
formation on  the  helper  regulations  is  en- 
closed. 

When  put  in  place,  these  revised  regula- 
tions will: 

Ehisure  that  all  registered  progrrams  meet 
consistent,  high  quality  standards; 

Ensure  that  all  potential  program  sponsors 
are  treated  fairly  by  setting  up  a  Depart- 
mental appeal  process; 

Establish  a  uniform  Federal  standard  for 
registering  apprenticeship  programs,  with 
allowances  for  State  flexibility  for  speciflc 
State  purposes. 


In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that  these 
regulations  are  still  in  proposed  form.  We 
will  keep  the  Congress  informed  as  the  rule- 
making proceeds. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Administra- 
tion asks  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
grant  a  rule  which  allows  for  the  "up  or 
down  '  consideration  of  the  Murtha  amend- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  this  '.litter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Lynn  M.jlRTIn. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
g'entleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murtha],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  rur- 
rently  before  you  is  the  supplemental 
bill  for  Desert  ShieldDesert  Storm,  fis- 
cal year  1991. 

Before  I  explain  to  the-  House  the 
contents  of  this  supplemental  bill,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments. 

First  of  all  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
never  forget  that  despite  the  great 
military  success  of  Desert  Shield  and 
the  remarkably  low  number  of  allied 
casualties,  there  were  a  number  of 
Americans  who  paid  the  ultimate  price. 
I  am  sad  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
probably  no  congressional  district  suf- 
fered more  casualties  than  my  district, 
the  12th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Five  soldiers  from  families  in  my  dis- 
trict were  killed  in  Desert  Storm.  Four 
of  them  died  in  the  SCUD  attack  that 
hit  the  barrack  in  Dhahran. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  names  of  those  five  soldiers: 

Sgt.  John  Boxler: 

Spec.  Frank  S.  Keough; 

Spec.  Richard  'V.  Wolverton; 

Spec.  Stephen  Siko:  and 

Lance  Cpl.  James  E.  Waldron. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  salute  all  of  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
As  W9  say  in  our  supplemental  report; 
The  sacrifices  they  endured:  the  skill 
with  which  they  carried  out  their  du- 
ties: the  courage  with  which  they  con- 
ducted operations:  and  the  swiftness 
and  totality  of  their  victory  is  a  source 
of  enormous  pride  to  all  Americans. 

Also,  Mr.  Chariman,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  American  defense  in- 
dustry for  the  development  and  manu- 
facturing of  the  vast  array  of  equip- 
ment that  worked  so  well  in  Desert 
Storm.  The  preciseness  of  the  new  gen- 
erations of  weapons  enabled  us  to 
achieve  a  rapid  decisive  victory,  while 
simultaneously  minimizing  casualties 
and  collateral  damage. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  Congress. 

There  was  a  vigorous  but  civil  de- 
bate. 

During  the  debate,  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  Mr.  Foley,  delivered  one  of 


the  most  eloquent  speeches  that  has 
ever  been  given  in  this  Chamber. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
SOLARZ,  for  the  leadership  they  pro- 
vided in  the  passage  of  the  Michel — So- 
LARZ  resolution  which  gave  congres- 
sional support  to  the  United  States  res- 
olutions On  Kuwait. 

Once  the  majority  in  Congress  had 
spoken  in  passage  of  that  resolution, 
almost  eiveryone  who  serves  in  this 
body  rallied  around  the  flag  and  sup- 
ported the  will  of  the  majority. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BILL 

With  regard  to  the  specifies  of  this 
supplemental  bill,  I  will  be  brief. 

It  places  a  ceiling  of  $42.6  billion  on 
the  total  funds  that  can  be  used  to  pay 
the  incremental  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  and  allo- 
cates these  funds  by  appropriation  ac- 
count. 

It  appropriates  $15  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  to  the  newly  created 
Persian  Qulf  regional  defense  fund. 

It  places  the  following  restrictions  on 
this  fund: 

First,  tihe  new  budget  authority  can 
be  obligated  only  after  the  gift  fund 
money  is  exhausted; 

Second.  an.y  balances  of  new  budget 
authority  remaining  in  the  fund  unex- 
pended after  all  expenses  have  been 
paid  will  be  retiu-ned  to  the  treasury. 

Third,  as  gift  fund  money  is  received, 
the  defense  fund  balance  is  restored  to 
the  $15  billion  level. 

Fourth,  requires  that  the  fuel  price 
increase  apply  only  to  fuel  consumed  in 
direct  support  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Deeert  Storm. 

Also  the  committee  reduced  the  cat- 
egory of  aear-term  investment  costs  by 
$3.5  billion  and  provided  combat  costs 
at  the  lowest  per  day  rate  estimated  by 
the  Defease  Department,  $150  million 
per  day  for  42  days 

I  urge  support  for  this  supplemental. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1282 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  atsembted,  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely; 

PERSIAN  GULF  REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

FUND 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS) 

For  incremental  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation associated  with  operations  In  and 
around  the  Persian  Gulf  as  part  of  operations 
currently  known  as  Operation  Desert  Shield 
(including  Operation  Desert  Storm), 
$15,000,000,000  is  appropriated  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund,  which  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition  such  sums  as  nee- 
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essary  are  appropriated  tx)  such  Fund  by 
transfer  from  current  and  future  balances  in 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account,  such  sums 
so  appropriated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional 
Defense  Fund  to  be  available  only  for  trans- 
fer In  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
$42,588,372,000  to  the  following  chapters  and 
accounts  in  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts; 

CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— MILITARY 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

Military  Personnel,  army 

For  an  additional   amount  for  "Military 

Personnel,  Army",  $4,863,700,000. 

Military  Personnel,  Navy 
For  an  additional   amount  for   'Military 
Personnel,  Navy,"  $797,400,000. 

Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
For  an  additional   amount  for  "Military 
Personnel,  Marine  Corps",  $983,400,000. 

Military  Personnel,  air  Force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Personnel,  Air  Force ',  $1,278,200,000. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  ar.my 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 

and  Maintenance,  Army",  $16,393,750,000,  of 

which  $350,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 

1991  Memorial  Day  Celebration. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Navy",  $3,009,500,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps ', 
$1,330,000,000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  air  Force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Air  Force",  $4,080,000,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense 
agencies 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and      Maintenance,      Defense      Agencies", 
$236,000,000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy  Reserve 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 

and  Maintenance,  Navy  Reserve",  $16,000,000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  air  National 
Guard 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 

and    Maintenance,    Air    National    Guard", 

$55,000,000, 

PROCUREMENT 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Army 

For   an   additional   amount   for   "Aircraft 
procurement.  Army",  $7,100,000. 

Missile  Procurement,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Missile  pro- 
curement. Army",  $311,900,000. 

Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 

Combat  Vehicles,  Army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. Army",  $26,300,000. 

Prcxturement  of  Ammunition,  Army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment of  ammunition.  Army",  $437,000,000. 
Other  Procurement.  Army 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
curement. Army",  $30,300,000. 


Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy 
For  an  additional   amount  for  "Aircraft 
procurement.  Navy",  $16,000,000. 

Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Weapons 
procurement.  Navy",  $1,065,100,000. 
Other  Procurement,  Navy 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
curement. Navy",  $34,600,000. 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 
For  an   additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment, Marine  Corps".  $68,000,000. 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force 
For  an   additional   amount  for  "Aircraft 
procurement.  Air  Force",  $101,200,000. 
Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Missile  pro- 
curement. Air  Force",  $400,000,000. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Other  pro- 
curement. Air  Force",  $419,100,000. 

Procurement.  Defense  Agencies 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Procure- 
ment, Defense  Agencies",  $2,700,000. 

Research.  Development.  Test  and 

evaluation 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research, 
Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Army", 
$1,200,000. 

REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 

army  Stock  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Army  Stock 
Fund",  $57,000,000. 

AIR  Force  Stock  fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Air  Force 
Stock  Fund".  $214,000,000. 

COMBAT  COSTS  OF  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELDT)ESERT  STORM 
(Transfer  of  Funds) 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  finance  the  estimated  partial 
costs  of  combat  and  other  related  costs  of 
Operation  Desert  ShieldDesert  Storm  in  the 
following  additional  amounts:  for  Operation 
and  maintenance.  $5,000,000,000;  for  Procure- 
ment. $1,300,000,000;  In  all:  $6,300,000,000. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
(Including  Transfer  of  Funds) 
Sec.  101.  (a)  In  administering  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  use  the  corpus  of  the  Fund 
only  to  the  extent  that  amounts  transferred 
to  the  Fund  from  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Account   established   under   section   2608   of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  not  cur- 
rently available. 

(b)  If  the  balance  of  the  corpus  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  is  less  than 
$15,000,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
amounts  from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count to  the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense 
Fund,  to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  avail- 
able in  that  Account,  to  restore  the  balance 
in  the  corpus  of  the  Fund  to  $15,000,000,000. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"corpus  of  the  Fund"  means  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000,000  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  as  such 
amount  is  restored  from  time  to  time  by 
transfers  from  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count. 


(Including  Transfer  of  Funds) 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  authority  provided  in  this 
Act  to  transfer  funds  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
Regional  Defense  Fund  is  in  addition  to  any 
other  transfer  authority  contained  In  this  or 
any  other  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  shall  be  merged 
with  and  be  available  for  the  same  purtx>ses 
and  the  same  time  period  as  the  appropria- 
tions to  which  transferred. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  shall  remain 
available  until  transferred. 

(d)(1)  Upon  payment  of  all  incremental 
costs  associated  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Persian  Gulf  Regional  Defense  Fund  Is 
established,  the  Fund  shall  be  terminated. 

(2)  If  the  balance  in  the  Fund  at  the  time 
of  the  termination  is  $15,000,000,000  or  less, 
the  balance  shall  revert  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  If  the  balance  in  the  Fund 
at  the  time  of  the  termination  is  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000,000,  the  amount  of  $15,000,000,000 
shall  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  remaining  amount  shall  revert 
to  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account. 
(Transfer  of  Funds) 

SEC.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  reflect  changes 
in  expenses  due  to  the  order  to  active  duty 
(Other  than  for  training)  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  in  connection 
with  operations  in  and  around  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  part  of  operations  currently  known 
as  Operation  Desert  Shield  (including  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  during  fiscal  year  1991  transfer  not 
to  exceed  $446,000,000  among  the  fiscal  year 
1991  Military  Personnel  appropriation  ac- 
counts of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  Amounts  transferred  under  subsection 
la)  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  and  the  same  time  period 
as  the  appropriations  to  which  transferred. 

(c)  A  transfer  of  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
is  subject  to  regular  congressional 
reprogramming  notification  requirements. 

(d)  The  transfer  authority  in  subsection  (a) 
is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authority 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Sec  104.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  in  this  Act.  the  amount  for  fuel 
price  increases  shall  be  allocated  only  to  the 
fuel  consumed  in  direct  support  of  Operation 
Desert  ShieldDesert  Storm. 

Sec.  105.  Any  CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  PYogram  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices) medical  provider  may  voluntarily  waive 
the  patient  co-payment  for  medical  services 
provided  from  August  2.  1990.  until  the  ter- 
mination of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  for  dependents  of  active  duty  person- 
nel: Provided.  That  the  government's  share  of 
medical  services  is  not  increased  during  the 
specified  time  period. 

Sec.  106.  Mitchel  Field  Health  Care  Facil- 
ity in  the  State  of  New  York  shall  only  be 
funded  from  the  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Navy,  appropriation  and  shall  not  be  funded 
or  included  within  the  congresslonally  im- 
posed ceiling  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Treatment  Facility  account. 
CHAPTER n 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

(Transfer  of  Funds) 
MiLTTARY  Construction,  army 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
Construction.  Army".  $35,000,000.  to  remain 
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available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1994. 

CHAPTER m 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

(Transfer  of  funds) 

COAST  GUARD 
Operating  Expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses".  S18.922.000. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1991". 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  through  page  11.  line 
10,  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1282)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  transfers  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  19, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  36] 
YEAS— 380 

Bateman 

B«llenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Bllbray 

Bllirakts 

Bllley 

Boehlert 
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Abercrombie 

Archer 

Ackerman 

Armey 

Aleunder 

Aspln 

Allard 

Atkins 

Anderson 

AuColn 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bacchus 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Ballenger 

Andrews  (TX) 

Barnard 

Annanzlo 

Barrett 

Anthony 

Bartlett 

ApplecMe 

Barton 

MOi 

TXi 


Boehner 
Bonlor 
BorskI 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Broolfs 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant' 
Bunnlnt 
Burton 
BustarrBntt- 
Byron 
Camp 

CampMl  iC.^! 
Campbell  I  CO) 
Card  In  j 
Carper | 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 
Colemali 
Coleman 
Collins  (MI. 
Com  best 
Condit 
Coop>n- 
Ccstelio 
Coughlln 
CoxiCA' 
CoxUI.) 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
Harden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeFazlo 
DeLaurc 
Demclc 
nicklnacn 
Dicks 
DlnKell 
Dooley 
nooUttk- 
Dorfran  (NDi 
DomanfC.^i 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
t-irly 
Eckart 
Edwards  iCA 
Edwards  lOK 
Edwards  iTX 
Emersot 
Engel 
English 
Erdreic 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Feighaa 
Fields 
Fish 

FogUetta 
Ford  I ND ' 
Frank  iM.^/ 
Franks  (CT. 
Frost 
Galleglv 
Gallo     j 
Gaydos  | 
Gejdenacn 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
GUchrest 
Clllmor 
GUman 
GlnsTlck 
GUckman 
Goodllnt 
Gordon  , 
Goss 
Grandy 


Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (L.Ai 

Heiley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

•Jacobs 

.James 

.Jefferson 

.Jenkins 

Johnson  (SUi 

Johnston 

Jones  (G.A) 

Jones  (NCi 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

L^Falce 

Lagomareino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehjnan  (C.^^i 

Letiman  iFLi 

Lent 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  (C.^i 

Lewis  iFLi 

Llghtfoot 

Ltplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lowey  (NYi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenec 

Martinez 

.Matsul 

.Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen(MD) 


McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

.Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA I 

MlneU 

Mink 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Mont«:omery 

Moody 

.Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MAi 

Neal  I  NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

OUn 

Orton 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panel  la 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  iVAi 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FLi 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regtila 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rotirabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

SaJiiorum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Senscnbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SIslsky 

Ska^gs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VAi 


Smith  (FL) 

Tallon 

Walker 

Smith  (lA) 

Tanner 

Walsh 

Smith  (NJ) 

Tauzln 

Waxman 

Smith  (OR) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Weber 

Smith  (TX) 

Taylor  (NO 

Weiss 

Snowe 

Thomas  (CA) 

Weldon 

Solarz 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wheat 

Solomon 

Thomas  (WY) 

Whltten 

Spence 

Thornton 

Wise 

Spratt 

Torres 

Wolf 

StalUngs 

Traficant 

Wolpe 

Stark 

Traxler 

Wyden 

Stearns 

L'nsoeld 

Wylle 

Stenholm 

Upton 

Yates 

Studds 

Valentine 

Yatron 

Stump 

Vander  Jagt 

Young  (AK) 

Sundqulst 

Vento 

Y'oung  (FL) 

Swett 

VIsclosky 

Zellff 

Swift 

Volkmer 

Zlmmer 

Synar 

Vucanovlch 
NAYS-19 

Clay 

Lewis  (GA) 

Serrano 

Collins  (ID 

Mfume 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Nussle 

Towns 

Dellums 

Owens  (NY) 

Washington 

Flake 

Payne (NJ) 

Waters 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Hayes  (ILi 

Savage 

NOT  VOTING-34 

Baker 

Ireland 

Porter 

Callahan 

Johnson  (CT) 

Pursell 

Crane 

Levlne  (CA) 

Qulllen 

DeLay 

Madigan 

Roybal 

Dixon 

Martin 

Sangmelster 

Donnelly 

McCrery 

Staggers 

Dreler 

Miller  (OH) 

TorrlceUl 

Dwyer 

Moakley 

Udall 

Dymally 

Mrazek 

Williams 

Ford  (TN) 

Murphy 

Wilson 

Gradlson 

Ortiz 

Henry 

Parker 

I  n  2013 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  and  was  not  present  on  the 
House  floor  for  rolteall  No.  35  and  rollcall  No. 
36. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  both  votes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  1-minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  weeik  and.  more  important,  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MJCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  Gf:PHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  for  yielding. 

Obviously  our  business  is  finished  for 
today.  There  will  not  be  legislative 
business  on  tomorrow. 
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On  Monday,  March  11,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon,  but  there  will  not  be  leg- 
islative business. 

On  Tuesday,  March  12,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  House  Con- 
current Resolution  45.  permitting  the 
use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  a 
ceremony  to  commemorate  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  H.R.  1315,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  funding,  modified 
closed  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

Wednesday,  March  13,  the  House  will 
meet  at  2  p.m.  to  consider  under  sus- 
pension H.R.  751,  the  National  Literacy 
Act  of  1991.  and  H.R.  1175.  the  Desert 
Storm  emergency  authorization,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

On  Thursday,  March  14.  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m..  but  there  will  not 
be  legislative  business,  nor  will  there 
be  votes. 

On  Friday.  March  15.  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  11.  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  March  7. 
1991.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH  13,  1991,  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  MOTION  ON  H.R.  751, 
THE  NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 
OF  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday,  March  13.  to  con- 
sider a  motion  pursuant  to  clause  1  of 
rule  XXVII  on  H.R.  751,  the  National 
Literacy  Act  of  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  vote  No.  29  on  H.R.  991  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment appear  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  rollcall  vote  No.  29,  in 
the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED 
ON     SO- 


n  2020 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
STATES  AND  AUSTRIA 
CIAL  SECURITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York)  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  233(e)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-216:  42  U.S.C.  433(e)(1)). 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Austria  on  Social 
Security,  which  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate instruments — a  principal  agree- 
ment and  an  administrative  arrange- 
ment. The  Agreement  was  signed  at  Vi- 
enna on  July  13,  1990. 

The  United  States-Austria  Agree- 
ment is  similar  in  objective  to  the  so- 
cial security  agreements  already  in 
force  with  Belgium.  Canada.  France, 
Germany.  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way. Portugal.  Spain.  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  bi- 
lateral agreements  provide  for  limited 
coordination  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  social  security  sys- 
tems to  eliminate  dual  social  security 
coverage  and  taxation,  and  to  help  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  benefit  protection  that 
can  occur  when  workers  divide  their 
careers  between  two  countries. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  which  explains 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  and 
provides  data  on  the  number  of  persons 
affected  by  the  Agreement  and  the  ef- 
fect on  social  security  financing  as  re- 
quired by  the  same  provision  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  I  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
recommended  the  Agreement  and  re- 
lated documents  to  me. 
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I  commend  the  United  States-Austria 
Social  Security  Agreement  and  related 
documents. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  March  7. 1991. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
HERITAGE  MONTH 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  announce  that  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  des- 
ignate November  as  National  American 
Indian  Heritage  Month. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law.  for  the 
first  time,  legislation  setting  aside  a 
full  month  for  our  Nation  to  recognize 
and  celebrate  the  American  Indians' 
proud  heritage.  This  year  I  hope  to  find 
support  in  the  Halls  of  this  great 
Chamber  to  make  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. National  American  Indian  Herit- 
age Month  on  a  permanent  basis.  I 
know  there  is  support  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  for  this  step,  and  I 
can  see  as  a  most  appropriate  time  as 
we  approach  500  years  since  the  arrival 
of  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

This  year's  legislation  gives  special 
recognition  to  the  American  Indians' 
contributions  to  the  United  States:  the 
American  Indians  have  also  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  entire  world 
in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  medicine, 
government  organization,  linguistics 
and  the  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  native  American  cul- 
ture has  been  known  since  prehistoric 
times  for  its  philosophy  of  unity  of 
human  life,  animal  life,  water,  and 
land.  I  hope  that  now,  499  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  culture  that  so  deci- 
mated the  Indians,  and  100  years  after 
our  own  battles  with  this  culture  and 
people,  we  can  find  it  only  proper  to 
give  permanent  recognition  to  the 
original  inhabitants  of  our  great  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Whereas  American  Indians  were  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  lands  that  now  con- 
stitute the  United  States  of  America; 

Whereas  American  Indians  have  made  an 
essential  and  unique  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion, not  the  least  of  which  is  contribution  of 
most  of  the  land  which  now  comprises  these 
United  States; 

Whereas  American  Indians  have  made  es- 
sential contributions  to  the  world,  including 
prehistoric  cultivation  and  harvesting  of 
corn,  squash,  peppers,  beans,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, all  of  which  have  become  mainstays  of 
the  American  diet; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  reminded  of  the  assistance  given  to 
the  early  European  visitors  to  North  Amer- 
ica by  the  ancestors  of  today's  American  In- 
dians, including  knowledge  and  training  pro- 
vided to  the  pilgrims  in  how  to  plant,  fer- 
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tilize,  and  cultivate  com,  beans,  squash,  and 
tobacco;  how  and  where  to  fish  and  hunt; 
how  and  where  to  tap  maple  syrup;  and  the 
location  of  the  best  routes  west. 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reminded  of  the  as- 
sistance given  to  this  country's  Founding- 
Fathers  by  the  ancestors  of  today's  Amer- 
ican Indians  including;  the  support  the  origi- 
nal Inhabitants  provided  to  George  Washing- 
ton and  his  troops  during  the  winter  of  1777- 
1778,  which  they  spent  In  Valley  Forge; 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reminded  that  cer- 
tain concepts  such  as  fireedom  of  speech,  the 
separation  of  powers  in  government,  and  the 
balance  of  power  within  government,  all  of 
which  were  found  in  the  political  systems  of 
various  American  Indian  nations,  influenced 
the  formulation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reminded  of  the  ad- 
vanced medicines  used  by  American  Indians 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  use  today,  including  qui- 
nine for  the  cure  of  many  ailments;  hemlock 
and  pine  leaves  as  a  source  of  vitamine  C  to 
cure  scurvy;  coca  leaves  to  reduce  hunger. 
drowsiness,  and  thirst;  curare,  from  the  vine 
Chondodendron,  as  a  fast-acting  poison  for 
arrow  tips  (now  used  as  a  muscle  relaxant 
and  for  treating  tetanus);  and  ipecac,  from 
the  root  of  Cephalallis  ipecacuanha,  to  treat 
dysentery. 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reminded  of  the 
many  words  in  the  English  language  still  in 
use  today,  including  hickory,  moose,  rac- 
coon, caucus,  tamarack,  caribou,  maize. 
canoe,  chocolate,  chili,  pecan,  coyote,  hurri- 
cane, and  possibly  the  expression  O.K.  (from 
the  Choctaw  "okeh"); 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reminded  of  promi- 
nent American  Indian  performers,  artisans 
and  scholars,  including  Will  Rogers,  Jr.. 
actor;  Buffy  Sainte-Marie,  musician;  Louis 
Ballard,  composer;  Black  Elk,  philosopher; 
and  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.,  author. 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reminded  of  the  ben- 
efits of  conservation  and  reverence  for  the 
earth  and  life  practiced  by  American  Indians 
for  centuries  and  yet  still  disregarded  by 
many  of  us  living  today; 

Whereas  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  believe  that  a  reso- 
lution and  proclamation  of  the  nature  re- 
quested in  this  resolution  can  encourage  self- 
esteem,  pride  and  self-awareness  to  young 
American  Indians; 

Whereas  the  approaching  500th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  Christopher  Columbus  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider and  reflect  on  our  Nation's  current  re- 
lationship with  today's  American  Indians; 
and 

Whereas  the  month  of  November  concluded 
the  traditional  harvest  season  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  was  generally  a  time  of 
celebration  and  giving  thanks;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  beginning  in  1991 
and  thereafter,  the  month  of  November  is 
designated  as  "National  American  Indian 
Heritage  Month",  and  the  lYesident  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Interested  groupe  and  organi- 
sations, and  the  people  of  the  United  States 


to  observe  the  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  BELONGS  TO 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  isn't  it 
strange  that  the  more  things  change 
the  more  they  remain  the  same.  When- 
ever I  pick  up  a  paper,  it  seems  there's 
an  article  about  a  foreign  company 
buying-  or  wanting  to  buy  or  rent  some- 
thing of  value  developed  by  Americans. 

Recently,  1  read  that  Nippon  Tele- 
vision Network  has  announced  its  in- 
tentions at  whatever  it  costs  to  rent 
our  valuable  national  space  treasures 
for  a  commercial  celebration  for  the 
Japanese  network's  40th  anniversary. 
Nippon  Television  wants  to  obtain  the 
shuttle  Enterprise,  an  Apollo  capsule,  a 
rocket,  a  spacesuit,  and  moon  conveyor 
vehicle  for  a  year. 

Nippon  has  hustled  Smithsonian  offi- 
cials in  a  series  of  meetings  over  the 
last  year  and,  claims  it  is  a  done  deal. 
But  a  Smithsonian  official  stated  "the 
Japanese  company  is  counting  its 
spacecraft  before  they've  been 
launched."  I  second  that  remark.  Why 
should  they  have  our  national  space 
treasures?  Nippon  TV  is  not  in  the 
space  business — or  is  it? 

Japan  is  engaged  in  an  aggressive 
space  program  and  intends  in  the  next 
year  to  at  least  launch  satellites  and 
rockets.  With  its  H-2  rocket,  Japan 
through  a  joint  venture  of  75  compa- 
nies, is  making  a  real  bid  for  inter- 
national satellite  launchings  and,  is 
competing  with  the  United  States. 

Regardless  of  what  Japan  wants  to 
pursue,  America's  national  space  treas- 
ures belong  with  the  Smithsonian. 
Nippon  Television  should  not  have  an 
Apollo  capsule  for  any  reason,  particu- 
larly for  a  commercial  event  for  the 
company. 

The  American  people  paid  for  the 
United  States'  space  effort  with  our 
tax  dollars.  Japanese  television  may 
covet  our  space  treasures,  but  they 
should  have  to  wait  for  the  cow  to 
jump  over  the  Moon  before  they  rent 
our  Moon  conveyor  vehicle,  an  Apollo 
capsule. 

The  Japanese  network  has  more  than 
a  passing  commercial  interest  in  space. 
Last  year  the  sale  of  TV  sets  fitted  for 
satellite  reception  increased  by  409  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year.  This  year 
an  official  of  the  television  network 
announced  the  need  for  an  inter- 
national news  network  as  an  answer  to 
America's  CNN. 

A  network  official  recently  flew  in 
space  with  the  Russians  at  a  cost  of  $30 
million.  Now  the  television  network  is 
willing  to  spend  another  $30  million  for 
the  space  shuttle.  Why  are  they  willing 
to  spend  millions  and  go  to  the  effort 


of  a  fast  hustle  of  the  Smithsonian  offi- 
cials for  something  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  American  people?  It  cer- 
tainly isn't  for  public  relations. 

The  space  treasures  of  America 
would  serve  only  as  a  public  relations 
event  for"  the  network  and  highlight  a 
strategic  aim  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  apace. 

The  fa<jt  Japan  wants  to  buy  or  rent 
the  best  of  America  is  nothing  new, 
whether  it  is  in  space,  on  the  ground, 
our  patents  or  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry. Anything  we  do  well,  they  want 
to  buy. 

Japanese  companies  recently  bought 
our  flagship  properties,  the  Rockefeller 
Center  and  Pebble  Beach  and  several 
more  spectacular  golf  courses.  Dai-Ichi 
Corp.  of  Myrtle  Beach.  SC  is  marketing 
75  of  our  golf  courses  to  Japanese  buy- 
ers. 

In  addition  Japanese  companies  have 
purchased  40  percent  of  our  movie  stu- 
dios. What  makes  this  such  a  poor  deal 
for  the  United  States  is  it  places  Japan 
squarely  in  the  market  to  attack  ag- 
gressively our  electronics  industry. 

The  National  Journal  reports  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy is  increasingly  tied  to  Hollywood's 
well-being.  It  reports  that  television 
and  mcvie  businesses  now  annually 
generate  a  $4.5  billion  trade  surplus, 
second  only  to  the  aerospace  industry 
for  the  United  States. 

This  latest  effort  by  Nippon  Tele- 
vision looks  like  one  more  coordinated 
goverrunental  attack  on  another  Amer- 
ican industry.  What  will  be  the  slogan 
for  Japan's  space  program?  Instead  of 
Neal  Armstrong's  "One  small  step  for 
man,  one  giant  step  for  mankind,"  will 
it  be  "one  small  step  for  man  and  one 
large  step  for  Japan?" 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  "ORANGE 
RIBBON  LADY,"  ELLEN  LAMBING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  LUKEN]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  weeU,  we  have  heard  about  the  he- 
roic and  victorious  American  men  and 
women  who  fought  in  the  Middle  East 
as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

And  what  a  remarkable  joy  they  have 
done.  These  men  and  women  deserve 
every  bit  of  praise  they  have  received, 
they  will  receive,  and  even  more. 

Throughout  America  there  have  been 
thousands  who  have  served  by  standing 
in  waiting  for  our  troops.  Their  energy 
and  enthusiasm  has  been  a  testament 
to  the  support  all  of  America  shares  for 
our  men  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Their  work  has  been  selfless  and 
their  support  for  the  families  and 
friends  of  our  Armed  Forces  has  had  an 
immeasurable  benefit  for  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  woman  in  my  district  who  has 
made  an  indelible  difference  in  count- 
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less peoples'  lives.  Known  to  many  peo- 
ple as  the  Orange  Ribbon  Lady,  Ellen 
Lambing  is  the  founder  of  the  military 
support  group.  Operation  Orange  Rib- 
bon. 

Words  cannot  express  the  gratitude 
greater  Cincinnati  feels  toward  Ellen 
today  for  all  of  her  unselfish  and  gener- 
ous work  on  behalf  of  our  troops  who 
served  so  valiantly  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
She  has  been  there  for  every  family  in 
need  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

I  know  by  now  you  are  all  familiar 
with  the  orange  ribbons  flying 
throughout  our  Nation.  We  have  one 
woman  to  thank  for  that,  Ellen 
Lambing.  Ellen's  idea  to  tie  on  an  or- 
ange ribbon  to  show  support  for  U.S. 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  caught 
on  nationwide.  Even  Barbara  Bush 
took  a  giant  orange  bow  from  Ellen  for 
the  White  House. 

Ellen  founded  Operation  Orange  Rib- 
bon on  August  2,  the  day  Iraqi  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait. 
This  group  has  grown  from  what  she 
origrinally  thought  would  be  a  group  of 
about  10  or  15  people  in  her  living  room 
to  a  nonprofit  corporation  complete 
with  a  board  of  directors  serving  thou- 
sands in  our  area. 

The  heart  of  the  organization  is  the 
thousands  of  volunteers  both  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  throughout  the  country 
who  spend  countless  hours  working  for 
the  support  group.  Their  leader  and  in- 
spiration is  Ellen  Lambing. 

Ellen  has  been  described  as  magnetic, 
energetic,  and  tireless.  She  kept  busy 
with  her  full  days  volunteering  for  Op- 
eration Orange  Ribbon,  but  everbody 
knows  she  will  continue  her  efforts 
until  all  troops  have  come  home  to 
American  soil.  I  suspect  she'll  continue 
supporting  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
long  into  the  future.  She  loves  her 
troops  that  much. 

Thank  you,  Ellen  Lambing,  for  all 
you  have  done  for  our  Nation  and  for 
our  troops.  You  are  an  inspiration  to  us 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  the  neighboring 
district  in  Cincinnati.  I.  too,  want  to 
commend  the  troops,  our  men,  and 
women  who  fought  so  bravely  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  and  the  al- 
lied coalition  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
support  that  was  given  by  the  families 
and  the  people  throughout  America  is 
conmiendable.  Certainly  the  efforts  of 
Ellen  Lambing  from  nearby  Cincinnati 
played  a  great  role  in  helping  to  stir 
that  activity,  certainly  in  Cincinnati, 
and  throughout  even  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  long  after 
the  troops  were  in  the  Middle  East  that 
orange  ribbons  began  to  show  up  all 
through  the  district.  I  know  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  over  the  last  few 
months  I  spent  time  with  Ellen 
Lambing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  wife 
even  today  was  at  a  junior  high  school 


in  my  neighborhood  with  Ellen,  where 
this  large  group  of  junior  high  students 
honored  Ellen  for  her  activity  through- 
out Ohio  and  throughout  our  country 
in  getting  solid  support  for  the  troops 
in  the  Middle  East. 

D  2030 

I  want  to  take  this  moment  to  thank 
Ellen  Lambing  for  her  bravery,  thank 
her  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  supported  us  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  families  that  have  loved  ones  there. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BUDGET  REGARDING  CUR- 
RENT LEVEL  OF  SPENDING  AND 
REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  ttie  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  section  31 1  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am  sutv 
mitting  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  advis- 
ing him  of  the  current  level  of  spending,  credit, 
and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991.  This  is  the 
second  report  of  the  first  session  of  the  1 02d 
Congress. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credit  authority,  and  revenues  tfiat  are  avail- 
able— or  will  be  used — for  the  full  fiscal  year  in 
question  t)ased  only  on  erected  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  information  to  compare  enacted 
speriding  arxi  revenues  with  the  aggregate 
ceilings  on  kxidget  auttiority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues established  in  a  txidget  resolution,  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislatk>n  with  the 
allocations  of  new  discretionary  budget  autfior- 
ity,  entitlement  authority,  and  credit  authority 
made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to  subsection 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  report  com- 
pares the  spending,  credit,  and  revenue  levels 
in  current  level  with  those  assumed  in  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1991,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310.  The  302(a)  alkxatlons  to 
House  committees  made  pursuant  to  the  con- 
fererx:e  report  were  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  10,  1990,  page 
H9280. 

Current  level  reports  (xovide  Information 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  31 1  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure if  the  adoption  of  that  meausre  would 
cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new  budget  autfxxity 
or  total  outlays  set  in  the  budget  resolution  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or  woukj  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  tfian  the  appropriate  level 
of  revenues  set  forth  in  the  budget  resolution. 


Section  311(b)  provides  an  exception  to  the 
31 1  (a)  point  of  order  for  measures  ttnt  would 
breach  the  ceilings  on  total  spendmg  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resolution  but  would  not  cause 
a  committee  to  exceed  its  appropriate  aHoca- 
tion  of  discretionary  sperxiing  made  pursuant 
to  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  Such  an 
exception  was  first  provided  by  ttie  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  280,  98th  Congress.  The  ex- 
ception was  made  permanent  by  the  amend- 
ments to  tlie  Budget  Act  included  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985— Public  Law  99-177,  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  This  exception  is  intended 
to  protect  a  committee  tfiat  has  stayed  within 
its  allocation  of  discretunary  budget  authority 
and  new  entitlement  authority  fix)m  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have  been 
breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  control. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  31 1 ,  the 
levels  of  new  budget  authority,  entitlement  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  t>y  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  Cunrent  level  re- 
ports represent  partial  fulfillment  of  this  erv 
forcement  responsibility  of  ttie  Budget  Com- 
mittee by  providing  both  estimates  of  enacted 
aggregate  spending  and  revenues,  and,  tor 
purposes  of  determining  the  applicat)ility  dl  the 
section  311(b)  exceptkxi,  estimates  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  tjudgetary  effect  of  en- 
acted legislation  within  a  committee's  jurisdK- 
tion  and  the  alkx^tion  of  spending  auttxxity 
made  to  that  committee. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  in  place 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tt>e  Ijudget  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  on 
May  18,  1989.  This  is  intended  to  protect  conv 
mittees  wheh  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  ttie  budget  resolution  from 
changes  in  economic  and  technical  factors 
over  which  tfiey  have  no  control.  Unless  the 
Congress  adopts  a  subsequent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year  ttiat  alters  the  assump- 
tions concerning  legislative  actions,  commit- 
tees shoukj  t>e  at>le  to  expect  that  measures 
that  conform  with  the  budget  resolution  will  not 
be  subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation  of  ttw 
Budget  Act.  To  do  ottierwise  and  base  en- 
forcement on  constantly  changing  economic 
and  technical  estimates  woukj  seriously  de- 
rupt  the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees that  are  unable  to  complete  woric  on  leg- 
islation within  a  short  period  after  adoption  of 
txxjget  resolution,  and  undermine  respect  for 
txjdget  enforcement  procedures. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  another  point  of  order  that  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement 
Section  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  providing  new 
txjdget  autfiority,  new  entitlement  authority,  or 
new  credit  autfiority  if  ttie  adoption  of  tfiat 
measure  woukJ  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit  author- 
ity made  pursuant  to  subsection  302(b)  of  ttie 
Budget  Act  The  302(b)  altocatton  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  new  spending,  new  entitlement, 
and  new  credit  authority  allocated  to  a  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among  ei- 
ther ttie  subcommittees  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  whk:h  the  committee 
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has  jurisdiction.  This  point  of  order  was  added 
to  the  Budget  Act  t)y  the  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1 985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  302  sliall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Ckxnmittee  on  the  Budget.  The  Budget 
Committee  fulfills  this  responsibility  by  provid- 
ing, as  necessary,  a  separate  section  302  sta- 
tus report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  current  level 
reports  will  continue  to  irx:lude  a  comparison 
of  ttie  budget  and  credit  authority  divided 
among  the  Appropriations  subcommittees  by 
that  committee's  302(b)  division  with  the  ac- 
tual enacted  spending  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  in- 
tend to  keep  the  House  informed  regularly  on 
the  status  of  the  current  level. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  March  6. 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30.  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent level  of  revenues  and  spending. 

1  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status  re- 
port under  H.  Con.  Res.  310.  the  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  proce- 
dural situation  for  f:scal  year  1991  with  re- 
gard to  the  spending  ceilings  (total  new 
budget  authority  and  total  outlays)  and  the 
revenue  floor  is  affected  by  Section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed by  P.L.  99-177.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure which  would  cause  the  ceiling  on  total 
new  budget  authority  or  total  outlays  set  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
exceeded  or  would  cause  total  revenues  to  be 
less  than  the  appropriate  level  set  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Section  311(b)  provides  an 
exception  to  the  311(a)  point  of  order  for 
measures  which  would  breach  the  ceilings  on 
total  spending  in  the  budget  resolution  but 
would  not  cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its 
"appropriate  allocation"  of  new  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  or  new  entitlement 
authority  under  Section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

The  Intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  spending  authority  alloca- 
tions— new  discretionary  budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority — from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have  been 
breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  control. 
The  302(a)  allocations  to  House  committees 
made  pursuant  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.  Con.  Res.  310  were  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  10,  1990  page  H 
9280. 

The  enclosed  tables  comijare  enacted  legis- 
lation to  each  committee's  302(a)  allocation 
of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new  enti- 
tlement authority,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. The  estimates  of  spending  and 
revenues  for  purposes  of  the  application  of 
points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act  are 
baaed  upon  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
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sumptions  underlying   the   fiscal   year 
budget  resolution.  H.  Con.  Res.  310. 
Sincerely. 

.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

'  Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives  From  the  Co.mmittee 
ON  the  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1991  Congressional  Budget 
.■\ooPTED  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310 

REaECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  Of  MAR  5,  1991 

|lr  n'llions  o(  dollars) 


Budget 
autnonty 


Outlays       Revenues 


ApDHjcfBte  eve' 
Cjrrer^f  level 


1485,600 
1481536 


1  236  900 
;  236  224 


1,172900 
1,176177 


Ai-Gunr  u^def  ceilings 
Ancunt  over  tloo' 


4.064 


676 


3,277 


budget  authority 
.A.n^■  measure  which  provides  budget  or  en- 
titlement authority  and  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  current  level  estimate  and  that 
exceeds  $4,064  million  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  310  to  be  exceeded. 

OlTLAYS 

.■\n>'  measure  which  increases  outlays  and 
which  is  not  included  in  the  current  level  es- 
timate and  that  exceeds  J676  million  for  fis- 
cal 1D91.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that  year 
as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, 

.Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  revenue  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$3,277  million  in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues 
to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  310. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991  BUDGET  AUTHORITY— COMPARISON  OF 
CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ALLOCA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 

[h  mtiiions  ot  doiiarsj 

Cdfrent  level 

budget  au- 

ttio'ity 


House  canTT 
Agfi:. 


■  ttee 


ApjTj'  ations' 

AriteJ  Seivices  

Balking  Frnance.  ana  UrDan  AHain  . 

D.st'ict  of  CoiumOia    

Edicalion  and  LaBor  

Enro  and  Commefce       , 

fottign  Aftairs  

GoKernment  Operations  

House  Admin. stration  „ 

irtl'iot  and  Insular  Af)aii5    

Judjcary 

Meictiant  Marine  and  Fis^ienes  ... 

Po«  Office  and  Civil  StTnce  

Public  Worlis  and  Transoorlation 
Scilnce  and  TechnoioD 

Smiii  Business       __., 

Vettrans  Affairs     ,___ 

Wafs  and  Means        

JnissigneO  (Sequestration) 


-742 

-1.344 

-57 

-32 


-14 


♦  74 

+3 

-5 

♦869 


M 


-94 
-2,354 
-389 


'See  •eit  table  for  detail 

Note— ^mm.ttees  are  over  |  +  )  or  under  1  - 
"discretionary  action," 


)  tfieir  3021a)  allocation  tor 


March  7,  1991 

FISCAL  YEAR  1991  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  CGMMIHEE 
DISCRETIONARY  ACTION— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT 
LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIHEE  PURSUANT  TO 
SEC.  30B 

[In  millions  of  dollars! 


Current  level 
budget  au- 
thority 


DlIKt 

loans 


Primary  loan 
guarantees 


House  Appropfialions  Subcommit- 
tee 
Commer*.  State,  Justice    „ 

Defense  ,      

District  If  Columbii  

Energy  and  Water  , 

Foreign  Operations 

Interior  .  


Labor,  His.  Education 
Legislatife  Brancli 
Military  Construction 
Rural  Delciopment  and  Agri- 

Cultur) 

Transportation 
Treasury,  Postal  Service 
VWHUD/lndependent     Agen- 
cies .. 

Total  , 


Note — Sublommittees  are  over 
sions  lor    disoretionafy  action " 


-7  -11  -184 

-54  ,_„, 

-  2  

-  775  „. 

■►404  -17  -1 

-  624  ZZ.     7'~.'~ 
-  63 .. . 

-136  

-6  -112  -49 

-  4  Z     ZZZI'II 

-76  -198 

-1344  -338  -234 

+)  or  under  (-)  tbeir  302(b)  subdivi- 


FISCAL  YEAR  1991  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
AUTHORITY  [NEA]  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


(^mmitee 


Alioca- 


Re- 

ported  ■' 


En- 
acted' 


Enacted 

over(-»)/ 
under { - ) 
allocation 


Agriculture     .  

Appropriations  i 

Armed  Service^ _ 

Education  and  Labor 

Eneigy  and  Co(rmerce 

Judiciary 

Post  Office  anj  Civil 

Service 
Veterans'  Alfaifs 
Ways  and  Meals 


-120 
■►305 


-1,230 

-65 

-  4.200 


1-1,309 
♦  2,253 
♦2,209 


-566 

-619 

►2,253 

♦  2  253 

►2,270 

♦  2,270 

+  1 

♦  121 

■►1 

-304 

♦  2 

♦  2 

1,390 

-160 

♦  180 

♦  245 

3  182 

♦  1,018 

'  These  figuies  are  used  for  4011b)(2l  of  the  Budget  Act 

'These  figuBs  are  used  for  302(fl  points  ot  order 

Note  —The  figures  for  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Committee 
represent  ttie  dill  costs  of  the  January  4  1 -percent  pay  raise  for  Federal  mili- 
tary and  civililn  personnel  respectively  The  pay  raise  was  assumed  m  the 
budget  resolultn,  but  the  New  Entitlement  Authority  [NEAl  was  not  allocated 
to  any  commitke  because  the  budget  resolution  assumed  that  the  pay  raise 
would  be  achi*ed  tliroujh  administrative  actions 

I  U.S.  Congress. 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Washington,  DC.  March  6.  1991. 
Hon.  Leon  e.  Panetta. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House  of 
Reprasentatives.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  Bupporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  esti- 
mated ravenues,  and  direct  and  guaranteed 
loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  appro- 
priate levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the 
1991  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
(H.Con.R«s.  310).  This  report,  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  is  tabulated  as  of  close  of  business 
March  5.  1991.  A  summary  of  this  tabulation 
follows: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Current 

level 


Budget  nso- 

lution  H, 

Con  Res 

310 


Current  level 

+/-  mso- 

lution 


Budget  authorilj _ 1,481.536 

Outlays , 1.236.224 

Revenues  ^ 1,176.177 

Direct  loan  obligations 20.607 

Guaranteed  loal  commitments  106.940 


1,485,600 

-94.064 

1.236,900 

-676 

1,172,900 

3.277 

21,000 

-393 

106.800 

140 

h  7,  1991 

ONS  COMMIHEE 

N   OF  CURRENT 

IVISIONS  OF  THE 

PURSUANT   TO 


March  7,  1991 
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IIIKl 

Dans 

Pnmsry  loan 
guarantees 

-11 

-184 

-17 

-1 

-112 

-49 

-198 

-338 

-234 

their  3C2(b)  sul)(Iivi- 

ENTITLEMENT 
EC.  302 


Enacted 

over(+)/ 
under { - ) 
allocation 


-566 
2,253 
2,270 

♦  1 
+  1 

♦  2 

1,390 
.180 
3  182 


-619 

+2253 

f2,270 

.121 

-304 

*2 

-160 

1-245 

+  1.018 


opnalions  Committee 
aise  tor  Federal  rnili- 
■as  assumed  m  ttie 
^]  was  not  allocated 
ii  that  trie  pay  raise 


SS. 

)FFICE. 
Tch  6.  1991. 

let.  House  of 
)C. 

t  to  section 
of  the  Con- 
led,  this  let- 
le  an  up-to- 
jvels  of  new 
itlays,  esti- 
guaranteed 
the  appro- 
ained  in  the 
the  Budget 
•  fiscal  year 
of  business 
3  tabulation 


nso- 
H. 
tes 


Current  level 
W-  reso- 
lution 


i,600 

-94,064 

i.900 

-676 

!,900 

3,277 

1,000 

-393 

I.BOO 

140 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  February  6, 
1991,  there  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  1020  CONG.,  1ST 
SESS.,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSIENSS  MAR.  5.  1991 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Budget  author- 
ity 

Outlays 

Revenues 

1  Enacted  in  previous 

sessions 

Revenues  

1 176178 

Permanent  appro- 

pnations  and 

trust  funds  , 

1.066.350 

801,618 

Ottier  leeislation 

654.057 

676,371 

Offsetting  re- 

ceipts 

-  243.564 

-242.564 

Total  enacted 

in  previous 

sessions 

1.487.843 

1.235,425 

1.176.178 

II  Enacted  this  ses- 

sion Extending  IRS 

Deadline  for  Desert 

Storm  Troops  (Put)lic 

Law  102-2)  . 



1 

III.  Continuing  resolu- 

tion authority  ,    .._. 

IV  Conference  agree- 

ments ratified  t)y 

t»th  Houses 

V  Entitlement  auttionty 

and  other  mandatory 

adiustments  re- 

quired to  conform 

with  current  law  es- 

timates in  budget 

resolution    

-6.307 

799 

Total  current 

level  1      ,  , 

1.481536 

1,236.224 

1. 176.177 

1991  budget  resolution 

|H  Con  Res  310) 

1.485.600 

1  236,900 

1,172  900 

Amount  re- 

maining 

Over 

budget 

resolu- 

tion 

,.,„^„,„ 

3.277 

Under 

budget 

resolu- 

tion 

4.064 

676 

'  In  accordance  with  section  606(D)I2)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990  (Title  XIII  of  Public  Law  101-508)  current  level  e>cluOes  SI  335  in 
budget  authority  and  J1.562  in  outlays  for  Operation  Desert  Shield.  Debt 
Forgiveness  for  Egypt  and  Poland  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  funding 
above  the  June  1990  baseline  level  In  addition,  current  level  outlays  include 
a  savings  of  SI. 100  million  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  that  the  Committee 
attributes  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (Public  Law  101-508) 
and  revenues  include  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  s  estimate  of 
$3,037  million  tot  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  provision  in  the  Trtasuiy- 
Postal  Sendee  Appropriations  Bill  (Public  Law  101-5091 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH  ON  ffiS  89TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  birthday  of  an  extraor- 
dinary West  Virginian  and  American, 


because  tomorrow  is  the  day  when  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  turns  89  years 
young. 

When  Jennings  Randolph  was  bom  on 
March  8.  1902,  in  Salem,  WV,  who  could 
have  predicted  that  here  was  a  man 
who  would  serve  his  State  and  Nation 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  in  a  career  that 
would  span  nine  Presidencies.  And 
throughout  14  years  in  the  House  and 
26  years  in  the  Senate,  never  did  Jen- 
nings Randolph  lose  sight  of  his  over- 
riding goal— to  make  life  better  for 
working  men  and  women. 

To  add  personal  dimension  to  the 
scope  of  his  career,  Jennings  Randolph 
was  elected  to  the  House  nearly  20 
years  before  I  was  born,  and  when  he 
retired  from  the  Senate,  I  was  serving 
as  the  Congressman  from  his  former 
congressional  district.  And  since  his  re- 
tirement. Senator  Randolph  has  gra- 
ciously served  as  my  campaign  treas- 
urer. 

March  9  is  a  day  that  we  all  should 
stop  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  our  life 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, but  especially  18-year-old  Amer- 
icans. Senator  Randolph  authored  and 
shepherded  the  26th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  into  being,  giving  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 

Jennings  Randolph  served  with  an 
undying  confidence  in  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  I  believe  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  troops  in  the  gulf  is  an  ex- 
cellent reflection  that  his  trust  was 
not  misplaced. 

And  if  there  are  tourists  in  town  to- 
morrow, they  may  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  remember  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph authored  the  legislation  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum. 

To  the  man  who  helped  conceive  and 
foster  the  New  Deal,  to  the  man  who 
led  the  fight  to  develop  our  Interstate 
Highway  System,  to  the  man  who 
helped  write  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  so  much  more,  I  say 
happy  birthday,  Jennings.  Thank  you 
for  all  you  have  given  your  Nation,  and 
thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  be  a  part 
of  your  incredible  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dean  of 
our  delegation,  Mr.  Nick  Rahall. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  history  and  pride  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Jennings 
Randolph,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  will  be  89  years 
young  tomorrow. 

Happy  Birthday  Senator,  with  warm- 
est wishes  to  you  for  many,  many  more 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  to  work 
closely  with  Jennings  Randolph,  from 
my  first  day  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
more  than  14  years  ago,  and  before  that 
as  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
the  Democratic  Cloakroom  under  Sen- 
ator ROBERT  C.  Byrd.  The  experience 
that  was  mine,  with  Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  Byrd  as  my  early  mentors. 


has  been  the  most  rewarding  aspect  of 
my  service  in  Congress.  I  am  proud  to 
say  at  this  point  that  I  still  work 
closely  with  Senator  Robert  Byrd,  a 
great  American. 

Jennings  Randolph  first  arrived  in 
Washington  58  years  ago,  in  1933.  He 
was  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  became  part  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  historic  first  100  days.  Jen- 
nings Randolph  was  present  at  the  cre- 
ation of  the  New  Deal  programs,  most 
of  which  are  still  in  existence  today. 
Programs  that  serve  the  human  needs 
of  individuals  and  families  to  which 
Jennings  Randolph  pledged  his  entire 
career. 

Jennings  Randolph  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1933  to 
1947;  he  returned  as  a  U.S.  Senator  In 
1958,  where  he  served  until  he  retired  in 
1984.  During  that  span  of  time,  which 
represents  a  quarter  of  the  life  of  this 
Republic,  Jennings  Randolph  never 
stood  still. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  him  on  this,  his 
89th  birthday,  let  me  first  express  my 
great  respect  for  this  senior,  and  much 
beloved  public  servant  from  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  did  for  our  State,  and 
for  this  Nation,  during  his  half-century 
of  service. 

Today,  with  the  advent  of  the  war  In 
the  gulf  and  the  accompanying  rhetoric 
we  hear  about  how  it  is  time  to  estab- 
lish a  national  energy  policy  in  the 
United  States,  and  how  it  is  time  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  it  is  appropriate  and  timely 
to  make  part  of  this  tribute  a  reference 
to  Jennings  Randolph's  1942  action  to 
introduce  legislation  known  as  the 
Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act,  which  cre- 
ated ways  in  which  to  transform  coal 
and  its  products  into  other  useful  en- 
ergy forms.  Not  content  with  introduc- 
ing legislation,  Jennings  Randolph  fol- 
lowed up  by  copiloting  a  plane  from 
Morgantown,  WV,  to  Washington,  DC, 
using  fuel  made  from  coal.  If  that  could 
be  done  in  1942,  it  surely  can  be  done 
today  with  all  the  technology  at  our 
disposal. 

Jennings  R,andolph  was  a  visionary. 
His  early  actions  included  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind;  later 
he  originated  and  chaired  the  first  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  in  the 
Senate,  and  he  kept  that  chair  until 
1981  when  the  Senate  majority  went  to 
the  Republicans.  Today,  America  has 
Jennings  Randolph  to  thank  for  usher- 
ing into  existence  the  first-ever  Edu- 
cation for  all  Handicapped  Act,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  and  the  Devel- 
opmentail  Disabilities  Act. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  for  14  years,  it  was 
Jennings  Randolph  who  guided  to  en- 
actment the  National  Interstate  High- 
way System  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower.  It  was  Jen- 
nings Randolph  who  fought  against  im- 
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poondment  of  interstate  highway  funds 
under  President  Nixon,  when  billions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
highways  were  not  being  spent. 

As  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Jennings  Randolph  was  a  cham- 
pion of  education,  health  care  services 
and  facilities,  and  labor  standards  such 
as  the  enactment  of  the  first  black 
lung  compensation  act  for  coal  miners 
suffering  and  dying  from  that  occupa- 
tional respiratory  disease. 

His  chairmanship  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  saw  enactment  of 
this  Nation's  first  Clean  Air  and  Clean 
Water  Acts,  the  Superfund  Program  to 
clean  up  toxic  wastes,  and  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Jennings  Randolph,  who  was  well- 
known  for  his  love  and  his  understand- 
ing and  trust  in  the  younger  genera- 
tion, authored  the  26th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  calling  for  the  18- 
year-old's  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  time  is  short,  but  fi- 
nally I  call  to  mind  the  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph who  was,  above  all  else,  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Jennings  Randolph  was  known  for  his 
courtly  manners  at  all  times  in  the 
conduct  of  official  business  with  his 
House  and  Senate  colleagues.  His  con- 
stituents found  him  to  be  warm,  and 
always  receptive,  always  available  to 
them,  when  they  made  the  trip  to 
Washington  to  plead  their  causes. 

Jennings  also  set  an  example  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  codes  of  conduct  unique 
to  both  bodies.  He  made  it  unnecessary 
for  senior  Members  and  freshmen  alike 
to  seek  out  a  book  of  etiquette  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  correct  manage- 
ment of  relations  between  and  among 
Members.  While  there  was  no  such  pub- 
lication to  be  had.  Jennings  taught 
them  by  example  the  subtle  ways  of 
representative  government. 

Jennings  is  a  leader  who  led  by  exam- 
ple, as  well  as  through  the  whispered 
conlldence.  the  silent  gesture,  the  hu- 
morous anecdote,  or  a  gentle  rebuke. 
Mostly,  he  used  the  welcome  plaudit. 
always  giving  credit  where  credit  was 
due  to  other  Members  of  Congress  for 
their  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  States  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  man  who  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  characteristic  wit  and  wisdom  of 
a  gentleman,  who  imposed  and  followed 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  those  of  our  great 
country. 

From  all  of  West  Virginia,  happy 
birthday  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
God  willing,  may  you  have  many, 
many  more. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
you  always. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row I  am  going  to  call  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph and  I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  have 


two  or  three  people  that  need  some 
helpv  and  he  is  going  to  tell  me  about 
them.  He  is  that  type  of  person.  He 
cared  about  .West  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tion when  he  served,  and  he  still  cares 
about  West  Virgina  and  the  Nation, 
and  I  want  to  wish  him  a  happy  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  During  its 
distinguished  history,  this  U.S.  Congress  has 
been  blessed  with  some  truly  exceptional 
leaders;  men  and  women  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  knowledge,  foresight,  and  compassion, 
have  left  a  mar1<  which  time  cannot  erase. 

I  am  honored  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  such  a  man,  former  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  on  the  occasion  of  his  89th 
birthday. 

Senator  Randolph  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  people  of  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion. His  long  and  honorable  career  in  Con- 
gress began  58  years  ago,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  this  House  in  the  same  year  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  began  his  presi- 
dency. The  first  vote  that  he  cast  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  fact,  helped  pass  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act  of  1933. 

Without  question.  Senator  Randolph  served 
our  f^ation  during  some  of  its  most  trying 
times:  times  of  depression,  and  times  of  war. 
Yet  through  it  all,  he  served  with  a  gracious 
effecliveness  that  earned  him  the  respect  and 
the  admiration  of  his  constituents  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  his  colleagues  here  in  Washington. 

The  Senator's  legislative  legacy  reflects  his 
many  interests  and  accomplishments.  He 
championed  the  rights  of  blind  and  handi- 
capped Americans.  He  introduced  legislation 
that  initiated  the  creation  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  He  authored  the  legis- 
lation which  evolved  into  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  And  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  develop  the  very  first  con- 
gressional initiative  of  new  coal  technologies. 

Those  are,  of  course,  just  a  few  items  from 
Senator  Randolph's  list  of  accomplishments. 
The  whole  list  Is  much  too  long  for  me  to  re- 
count here,  but  rest  assured  that  it  is  most  im- 
pressive. 

Perhaps  the  best  testament  to  his  distin- 
guished career  can  be  found  in  a  statement 
made  by  former  Senate  Majority  Leader  How- 
ard Baker  of  Tennessee,  who  also  retired  from 
Congress  in  1 985. 

Baker  said  at  the  time,  "Many  individuals 
have  wondered  why  I  have  decided  to  join 
Jennings  in  retirement  from  the  Senate.  The 
reason  is  quite  simple.  I  can't  imagine  and 
don't  want  to  be  in  a  Congress  that  doesnt  in- 
clude Jennings  Randolph." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  can  all  appreciate 
that  sentiment.  But  thankfully.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph remains  very  much  a  part  of  this  Con- 
gress through  the  continuation  of  programs  he 
initiated  during  his  40  years  of  service. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia's 
First  Congressional  District,  I  wish  Senator 
Randolph  a  "Happy  Birthday"  and  a  heartfelt 
"Thank  You." 


MEETING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
recognited  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  nearly  my  full  time,  but  I  did 
want  to  rise  tonight  to  say  that  I 
thought  the  House's  performance  today 
was  very  sad  considering  President 
Bush's  $peech  last  night.  The  President 
came  up  and  pointed  out  that  by  apply- 
ing modern  thinking,  by  applying  mod- 
ern approaches  that  we  had  had  re- 
markable success  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that  in  100  hours  we  had  been  able  to 
defeat  the  Iraqis  in  a  ground  war  be- 
cause we  had  the  right  kind  of  equip- 
ment, Che  right  kind  of  training,  the 
right  kind  of  people,  and  they  had 
formed  a  team  that  worked.  And  he 
challenged  the  Congress  to  reform  and 
renew  America,  to  bring  America  into 
the  21st  century. 

Yet,  today,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
votes  that  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
see  in  the  Congress,  what  we  got  was 
just  thf  opposite.  The  efforts  of  Sec- 
retary Kemp  to  develop  new  ideas  and 
new  approaches  in  housing,  to  give  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  own  their  own  homes, 
to  give  people  a  chance  to  have  more 
control  over  their  lives,  to  truly  help 
the  poor,  that  was  knocked  down  by 
the  Democrats  here  in  the  House  today 
in  a  vote  that  was  frankly  very  surpris- 
ing and  very  one-sided.  I  think  it  was 
in  many  ways  a  reactionary  vote,  a 
vote  propping  up  a  decaying  past,  pro- 
tecting Democrats  and  not  helping  the 
poor,  but  just  protecting  those  interest 
groups  that  are  already  out  there. 

Later  in  the  day  we  had  another  vote 
on  an  effort  to  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  its  money  more  in- 
telligently, to  apply  a  better  standard 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  is  a  1931 
law  that  involves  how  much  we  pay 
workers.  Everybody  knows  this  is 
wasteful.  Every  report  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  ever  made  says  that 
this  is  wasteful.  But  it  is  an  example  of 
union  power,  and  it  is  an  example  of 
propping  up  an  old  and  obsolete  provi- 
sion that  no  longer  makes  sense  and 
that  costs  extra  money.  And  once 
again,  the  Democrats  overwhelmingly 
voted  on  the  reactionary  side,  propping 
up  the  past,  costing  extra  money  and 
not  getting  anything  for  it,  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  President  Bush  asked 
for  last  night. 

Furthermore,  as  I  said  earlier  today 
when  I  did  an  initial  1-minute  speech, 
we  are  wasting  $8  million  a  day  every 
day  that  we  fail  to  pass  continued 
funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. The  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration pays  the  depositors  insurance 
for  every  depositor  who  had  money  in  a 
savings  and  loan.  Everyone  knows  the 
CongresB  is  going  to  pay  it.  There  is  no 
question  it  is  going  to  be  paid.  So  every 
day  we  fail  to  pay  it,  we  add  $8  million 
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In  additional  Interest  that  does  not  do 
any  good  to  anyone,  just  an  additional 
$8  million  that  the  taxpayer  loses. 

Everyone  in  America  can  understand 
that.  It  is  like  having  a  credit  card  out- 
standing or  having  a  loan  outstanding. 
The  longer  you  wait,  the  more  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay. 

We  do  not  get  anything  for  the 
money,  and  yet  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship again  today  failed  to  bring  up  a 
bill,  although  that  means  we  already 
owed  $56  million  to  date,  and  it  is  going 
to  go  to  $64  million  on  Friday,  it  is 
going  to  go  to  $72  million  on  Saturday, 
$80  million  on  Sunday,  $88  million  on 
Monday,  and  by  the  time  we  do  any  se- 
rious legislative  business  on  Tuesday, 
we  are  going  to  be  back  to  $96  million, 
and  that  still  will  not  have  gotten  the 
bill  to  conference  with  the  Senate, 
passed,  and  down  to  the  President. 

So  the  Democratic  leadership,  by  its 
failure  to  respond  in  a  timely  way,  is 
going  to  throw  away  over  $100  million 
in  absolute,  pure  waste,  money  that  we 
do  not  have  any  reason  to  have  spent 
on  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Finally,  I  am  very  concerned  that  the 
President  issued  a  challenge  to  the 
Congress  which  is  not  going  to  be 
taken  up.  The  President  challenged  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  highway  transpor- 
tation bill  and  to  pass  crime  legisla- 
tion. When  we  recognize  that  the  crime 
legislation  is  vitally  needed,  that  drugs 
and  violent  crime  are  an  enormous 
problem  in  America,  that  in  fact  more 
Americans  were  killed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  100  hours  of  ground 
combat  than  were  killed  in  the  ground 
operations  in  Desert  Storm,  it  is  obvi- 
ous we  need  to  pass  a  much  stronger 
crime  bill. 

The  President  first  sent  up  his  crime 
proposals  back  in  June  of  1989.  Now  he 
is  challenging  the  Congress  to  pass 
them,  as  he  said,  not  in  100  hours, 
which  was  how  long  it  took  Desert 
Storm,  but  in  100  days.  Yet  today  our 
first  indications  were  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  not  going  to  pass 
the  crime  bill  on  time,  that  in  fact  it  Is 
going  to  find  excuses  to  delay  the  proc- 
ess, and  so  I  want  to  repeat  tonight  the 
challenge. 

I  would  hope  the  Democrats  would 
decide  to  pass  a  clean  Resolution  Trust 
funding  so  we  can  get  it  through,  get  it 
signed  and  get  it  to  the  White  House, 
and  that  will  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  I  would  hope  the  Democrats 
would  reconsider  the  kind  of  votes  they 
cast  today.  We  really  need  a  lot  of  re- 
form in  America  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  successful  country. 

D  2040 

We  need  to  have  a  2l8t  century  Amer- 
ica, not  just  a  21st  century  Army.  I 
think  that  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
changes. 

Automatically  taking  the  reaction- 
ary position  of  voting  against  new 
ideas,  voting  against  new  reforms,  vot- 


ing against  new  proposals,  that  only  is 
not  good  for  the  Democratic  Party,  it 
is  very  bad  for  America.  It  weakens  our 
ability  to  get  into  the  future  the  way 
we  ought  to. 

On  all  of  those  grounds,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
will  reconsider  where  it  Is  going,  that 
it  will  decide  to  cooperate  with  Presi- 
dent Bush. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  on  the  Re- 
publican side  would  reach  out  a  bipar- 
tisan hand  to  work  with  you  if  we 
could  find  a  way  to  set  up  a  schedule 
for  hearings,  for  markup,  and  for  legis- 
lation on  the  crime  bill,  for  hearings, 
for  markup,  and  for  legislation  on  the 
highway  bill,  and  move  forward,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  President  has  asked  for  a 
civil  rights  bill  that  does  not  have 
quotas,  to  move  forward  and  have  the 
kind  of  reforms  that  we  badly  need  in 
education,  to  move  forward  and  have 
the  kind  of  housing  reforms  Secretary 
Kemp  has  been  working  for. 

There  is  much  we  can  do,  but  I  think 
we  need  to  get  busy  and  work  together 
to  do  it. 


THE  S&L  BAIL-OUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  lev- 
eled at  those  in  the  Congress  who  are  reluc- 
tant to  provide  additional  funding  to  the  RTC 
to  continue  the  thrift  bailout.  I  believe  that  criti- 
cism is  unwarranted.  In  fact,  I  believe  such 
hesitation  is  called  for,  and  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
to  think  about  whiat  we  are  doing.  In  my  view, 
the  approach  we  are  taking  is  maximizing  the 
cost  to  the  Amerkan  taxpayer  and  the  dam- 
age to  the  industry. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  administration 
asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  $50  billion  to 
handle  the  prot)(ems  of  failed  and  failing 
thrifts,  and  Congress  obliged.  The  administra- 
tion is  now  asking  for  S30  billion  more  in  loss 
funds.  And  projections  suggest  that  next  year 
the  Congress  will  be  asked  for  still  another 
$50  billion.  It  would  be  unconscionable  if,  be- 
fore we  approve  over  twrce  the  sum  originally 
requested,  the  Congress  did  not  insist  on 
knowing  what  the  American  taxpayer  was 
being  asked  to  pay  for  and  why.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration is  insisting  on  a  blank  check  and 
blaming  the  Congress  for  not  providing  it. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Votes  taken  in 
the  House  Banking  Committee  indk^ate  that 
there  is  sentiment  on  both  skjes  of  the  aisle 
that  the  resolution  process  is  not  proceeding 
as  antk;ipated  and  requires  reform.  Yet  we  are 
t)eing  pressured  to  pour  apparently  limitless 
funds  into  the  RTC  without  exercising  any 
control  as  to  its  use. 

I  belive  the  FIRREA  approach  was  fun- 
damentally flawed  from  its  inception.  It  rep- 
resented a  misdiagnosis  of  the  problem,  and  a 
misprescriptkm  as  to  the  proper  solution,  and 
we  now  see  continuing  malpractKe  in  its  im- 
plementation. As  such,  FIRREA  has  become. 
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not  the  solutkm  to  the  thrift  crisis,  but  a  major 
contributor  in  its  own  right  to  its  ever  vaster 
proportk)ns. 

Let  me  review  the  problems  with  the 
FIRREA  legislatkm  itself  and  the  continuing 
problems  I  see  with  its  implementatkxi. 

I.  FIRREA  LEGISLATKDN 

I  voted  against  and  argued  against  final 
passage  of  the  FIRREA  for  several  reasons 
including:  First,  the  approach  to  funding;  sec- 
ond, the  precipitous  applcation  of  new  stand- 
ards; and  third,  the  structure  and  functkwiing 
of  the  RTC. 

A.  FUNDING 

First  of  all,  it  was  clear  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  the  funding  the  administration  re- 
quested was  grossly  inadequate,  minimizing 
the  scope  of  the  prot»lem  and  making  tt  easier 
to  lay  what  appeared  a  more  limited  burden  at 
the  taxpayers'  door.  I  stated  at  the  time  that 
"the  administration's  projections  regarding  the 
overall  level  of  funding  required  and  the 
source  of  that  funding  are  based  on  a  series 
of  overly  optimistk:  and  implausible  assump- 
tions •  *  *.  Each  time  any  of  these  implau- 
sik>le  assumptions  proves  incon^ect,  it  is  the 
taxpayers'  potential  liatiility  that  increases." 
Unfortunately,  that  judgment  has  proved  only 
too  correct.  The  cost  estimates  continue  to 
nxDunt,  arxJ  the  ever-larger  bill  is  indeed  being 
placed  at  the  taxpayers'  door. 

The  approach  to  furxling  was  also  fun- 
damentally flawed.  When  FIRREA  was  t)eing 
considered,  far  too  much  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  debate  regarding  on-budget  ver- 
sus off-budget  finarx^ing.  Ttiat  was  never  a 
key  issue.  Certainly,  if  we  are  to  tx>rrow,  we 
should  borrow  at  cheapest  cost,  Treasury  tx>r- 
rowing  rather  than  a  convoluted  and  costly 
tx)nding  program.  But  in  the  context  of  the 
thrift  crisis  there  was  absolutely  no  justification 
for  tjorrowing.  The  only  rationale  given  was 
the  continuing  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  grave  implrcations  of  defcit  finarKing  for 
the  health  of  our  economy,  and  that  is  no  ra- 
tior^ale  at  all. 

Any  responsitile  business  manager  will  tell 
you  one  twrrows  for  capital  improvements. 
Or>e  does  not  txjrrow  for  current  expenditures 
and  certainly  never  for  past  expenditures.  Yet 
we  chose  to  tx>rrow  to  fund  past  losses  and 
forced  future  generations — our  chikJren  and 
grandchildren — to  pay  the  costs.  That  is  a  pro- 
found generational  ir)equity.  As  I  noted  during 
consideration  of  the  legisiatk>n,  "tXNTOwing  in 
any  form  is  a  much  higher  cost  solution  than 
a  direct  infuskjn  of  funds  *  *  '.  We  are  foist- 
ing higher  costs  than  woukj  otherwise  be  nec- 
essary on  to  future  generatkKis.  That  is  un- 
just." 

There  is  recognition  in  the  Congress  as  to 
that  inequity.  A  floor  amendment  I  advanced 
during  consideratk>n  of  FIRREA  that  would 
have  placed  the  funding  on  GramnrvRudman 
and  insisted  we  pay  as  we  go  garnered  171 
votes  on  the  House  fktor,  despite  PreskJential 
and  congressional  industry  oppositk>n.  In  a  re- 
cent House  Banking  martcup,  an  amendment 
of  a  somewtiat  similar  nature  passed  with  bi- 
partisan support. 

The  generational  inequity  was  compounded 
by  an  approach  that  maximized  the  cost  to 
Federal  taxpayers  for  mistakes  made  largely 
at  ttie  State  level.  It's  generally  estimated  that 
approximately  half  of  the  costs  of  the  baikxrt 
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are  attributable  to  State-chartered  institutions, 
operatirig  in  many  cases  under  lax  State  su- 
pervision arKJ  regulation,  witti  powers  far  in  ex- 
cess of  those  available  under  the  Federal 
chsirter.  Yet  the  States  have  borne  none  of  the 
financial  responsibility.  We  have  a  dual  bank- 
ing system,  which  carries  responsibilities  as 
well  as  rights.  While  the  full  House  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  important 
issue,  many  increasingly  share  my  view  that 
some  reasonable  State  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  the  bailout  are  in  order. 

B.  APPLICATION  OF  .NEW  STA.VDARDS 

FIRREA  saw  the  imposition  of  sig- 
nificantly higher  tangible  capital 
standards  for  thrift  institutions  and 
the  elimination  of  accounting  tech- 
niques previously  agreed  upon  between 
the  regulators  and  thrift  institutions. 
The  changes  were  largely  appropriate. 
Capital  is  the  chief  protection  for  the 
insurance  fund  and  the  taxpayer,  and 
adequate  capital  standards  are  crucial. 

But  the  precipitous  application  of 
those  standards  wreaked  further  havoc 
in  an  industry  already  reeling  from 
systemic  problems,  and  destabilized 
weakened  but  viable  institutions  that 
might  have  otherwise  survived  the  cri- 
sis. As  I  have  argued  before.  FIRREA 
itself  became  "the  largest  shock  to  the 
system.  New  capital  requirements  were 
essential,  but  the  precipitous  applica- 
tion of  new  requirements  in  some  cases 
can  create  more  problems  than  it  will 
solve  *  *  *  meaning  distinctions  needed 
to  be  drawn  between  basket  case  insti- 
tutions that  have  no  hope  of  recovery 
*  *  *  and  other  weakened  institutions 
who  *  *  *  are  in  a  position  to  gradually 
increase  their  tangible  capital  posi- 
tion. To  treat  these  institutions  alike 
was  to  unnecessarily  increase  taxpayer 
liability." 

In  addition,  FIRREA  changed  regu- 
latory accounting  standards  that  had 
l)een  negotiated  as  elements  of  existing 
contracts  between  the  regulators  and 
thrift  institutions,  particularly  those 
institutions  which  had  previously  pur- 
chased failing  institutions  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  address  industry  problems. 
Some  of  those  standards  may  have 
been  Ill-conceived  and  paved  the  way 
for  institutions  to  operate  solely  with 
phony  capital,  endangering  the  insur- 
ance fund.  But  immediate  changes  in 
those  contracts  may  have  put  even  in- 
stitutions that  were  profitable  and  ca- 
pable of  improving  their  tangible  cap- 
ital at  risk,  and  left  potential  acquirers 
with  a  reluctance  that  continues  to 
this  day  to  deal  with  the  Government. 
I  predicted  at  the  time  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  blithely  break  con- 
tracts with  private  parties  and  expect 
to  escape  unscathed.  Since  that  time, 
court  actions  undertaken  by  thrifts  ac- 
cusing the  Government  of  breaking 
contracts  have  l)een  extremely  success- 
ful—increasing yet  again  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer— and  the  pool  of  potential 
acquirors  has  diminished  considerably. 
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C.  THE  RTC 

Finally,  the  Congress  was  forced  to 
vote  on  the  FIRREA  legislation  with 
little  or  no  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  agency  which 
would  be  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  implementation  of  the  program, 
the  RTC.  As  I  noted  at  the  time,  "the 
responsibilities  confronting  the  RTC 
are  massive  and  unprecedented  *  *  *. 
Yet  the  structure  of  the  organization  is 
ill-defined,  its  policies  and  procedures 
are  left  to  its  own  devising,  and  its 
accountablity  to  the  public  is  neg- 
ligible." 

At  one  point,  an  administration  rep- 
resentative characterized  the  RTC  as  a 
small  oversight  organization,  with  100 
or  fewer  employees,  largely  engaged  in 
overseeing  private  sector  action.  Today 
we  have  an  organization  with  over  5,000 
eniployees  that  is  the  largest  asset  dis- 
position organization  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  No  entity  could  be  less  fit 
than  a  Government  agency  to  play  that 
role,  and  no  entity  could  play  it  at 
greater  cost. 

11.  THE  IMPLEMENTATIO.N  OF  FIRREA 

Since  FIRREA  was  passed,  matters 
have  simply  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

A.  NEW  FCNDLVG  NEEDS 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  bailout 
continue  to  mount.  The  administration 
is  now  asking  for  an  additional  $30  bil- 
lion, but  even  that  is  not  the  end.  Pro- 
jections suggest  as  much  as  another  $50 
billion  will  be  required  next  year.  What 
is  more,  we  are  still  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance this  bailout,  piling  ever  greater 
interest  expenses  on  the  basic  bailout 
coat  that  is  already  mind-boggling.  U 
we  continue  on  this  path  we  will  be 
committing  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  future  revenues  to  paying  the 
interest  on  the  Federal  debt  that  could 
otherwise  be  used  productively.  And  to 
what  end? 

Unless  we  stop  this  endless  cycle  of 
deficit  finance,  we  will  be  placing  bur- 
dens on  our  economy  and  on  future 
generations  of  taxpayers  that  are  in- 
calculable. These  interest  costs  will 
not  remain  forever  invisible.  As  they 
come  due,  they  may  well  have  to  be 
funded  by  cuts  in  education,  health 
care.  Social  Security,  day  care,  and 
other  social  programs  on  which  our 
Citizens  rely.  The  result  could  be  a  de- 
cline in  this  Nation's  standard  of  living 
beyond  what  we  can  even  begin  to 
imagine.  The  only  way  to  avoid  that 
result  is  to  make  some  hard  choices 
now. 

B.  IMPLE.MENTATION  OF  FIRREA 

First.  The  current  liquidation  philos- 
ophy.—Some  of  those  choices  concern 
the  basic  approach  that  is  being  used. 
If  FIRREA  was  flawed  in  its  concep- 
tion, it  is  equally  flawed  in  its  imple- 
mentation. We  must  move  away  from 
the  liquidation  philosophy  that  has 
dominated  the  administration's  and 
most  of  the  Congress'  thinking  on  this 
issue  from  the  very  beginning  toward  a 
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reconstruction  philosophy.  We  are  now 
liquidating  an  industry,  some  of  which 
remains  viable,  at  taxi)ayer  expense 
and — whether  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge it  in  budget  calculations  or 
not— expanding  our  budget  deficit  in 
order  to  do  so.  The  effect  of  the  current 
philosophy  is  only  to  maximize  tax- 
payer cost  and  to  place  enormous  bur- 
dens cm  our  economy  years  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  future  burden 
on  our  economy  which  should  concern 
us.  The  severe  credit  crunch  we  con- 
tinue to  see  is  no  coincidence.  The  vast 
accumulation  of  assets  by  the  RTC  has 
created  an  enormous  overhang  on  the 
real  estate  market,  depressing  values. 
The  worst  case  scenarios  that  regu- 
lators have  brought  to  the  assessment 
of  asset  portfolios  of  banks  as  well  as 
thrifts  may  have  forced  unnecessary 
writedowns  and  created  additional 
stress  on  the  capital  positions  of  our 
lending  institutions.  The  result  should 
have  been  easy  enough  to  predict — less 
and  lees  lending,  even  to  creditworthy 
borrowers. 

In  my  view,  the  administration  is 
being  inordinately  purist  about  the 
problems  we  face.  It  seems  intent  on 
purging  from  the  thrift  industry, 
through  mounting  deficit  finance, 
every  marginally  problematical  Insti- 
tution. 

We  can  do  that,  and  we  could  then 
turn  tio  the  banking  industry  and  do 
the  same.  But  the  costs  would  be  incal- 
culable, and  the  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  unjustifiable.  Granted, 
we  would  achieve  some  very  necessary 
industry  consolidation,  but  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  extravagant  and  short- 
sighted way  to  do  it.  We  cannot  wring 
every  weak  institution  out  of  the  econ- 
omy at  taxpayer  expense  through  defi- 
cit finance  without  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  our  economy. 

2.  The  need  for  a  change  in  ap- 
proach.—It  is  time  to  move  away  from 
the  liquidation  philosophy  that  now 
dominates  both  the  OTS  and  the  RTC 
and  move  toward  a  reconstruction  phi- 
losophy. A  comparison  of  the  current 
effort  of  the  RTC  to  the  approach  un- 
dertaken by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  [RFC]  earlier  in  this 
century  is  enlightening.  The  RFC.  like 
the  RTC,  bore  responsibility  for  liq- 
uidating incurable  banks.  But  it  did 
not  make  the  assumption  that  all  prob- 
lem institutions  were  un  treatable. 
Much  of  the  RFC's  energies  were  fo- 
cused on  restoring  capital  in  solvent 
but  weak  banks  and  restructuring 
weak  but  curable  Institutions. 

In  contrast,  the  OTS  and  RTC  are 
currently  watching  the  condition  of 
the  wounded  slowly  and  painfully  dete- 
riorate while  focusing  all  their  ener- 
gies on  burying  the  dead.  Hundreds 
more  tJirift  institutions  have  now  been 
neatly  categorized  in  terms  of  the  level 
of  rlslc  they  present.  But  the  Govern- 
ment is  neither  providing  assistance 
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nor  marketing  their  franchise  while  it 
still  has  worth.  Instead,  bureaucrats 
are  simply  spending  time  calculating 
their  dwindling  prospects  under  alter- 
native theoretical  economic  scenarios. 
The  necessary  effect  of  this  wait  and 
see  attitude  is  to  maximize  taxpayer 
cost. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  array  of  basket  case  insti- 
tutions in  the  thrift  industry  that  were 
operating  without  a  meaningful  port- 
folio of  earning  assets,  steadily  losing 
money,  and  paying  above  market  rates 
solely  to  draw  in  funds  to  pay  interest 
on  deposits.  Such  institutions  held  out 
no  prospect  of  long-term  viability  and 
were  only  accruing  additional  losses 
for  which  the  taxpayer  would  eventu- 
ally be  responsible.  They  required 
quick  and  decisive  action. 

But  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  in- 
stitutions have  already  been  resolved. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  not  the  only 
institutions  put  on  the  road  to 
conservatorship.  Others  immediately 
tagged  capital  deficient  have  been  in 
decline  ever  since. 

We  are  now  at  or  at  least  close  to  the 
point  where  we  are  considering  placing 
in  Government  hands  institutions 
which  have  some  reasonable  level  of 
tangible  net  worth  and/or  are  profit- 
able— institutions  whose  condition  has 
nevertheless  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate as  the  administration  has  focused 
its  energies  elsewhere.  Certainly,  some 
of  them  are  weak  and  are  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  new,  much  tougher, 
capital  requirements.  But  if  effecting  a 
complete  purge  of  all  weaker  institu- 
tions from  the  system  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  yet  another  $60  bil- 
lion in  short-term,  it  is  worth  inquir- 
ing whether  so  dramatic  a  purge  is  nec- 
essary. It  may  be  worth  taking  the  risk 
that  some  of  them  can  be  turned 
around  or  the  problem  can  be  resolved 
more  efficiently  and  at  less  cost 
through  inducement  of  private  sector 
action. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  since 
any  significant  improvement  in  our 
general  economic  outlook  will  alone  be 
of  assistance.  The  fate  of  many  thrifts 
and  banks  depends  on  when  and  by  how 
much  the  real  estate  market  comes 
back.  Yet  we  are  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  depress  that  market  and  con- 
tinue the  drag  on  our  economy  by  mov- 
ing endless  assets  into  the  public  sec- 
tor. 

There  are  two  clear  advantages  to 
moving  toward  a  program  focused  on 
maximizing  the  potential  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  handle  the  problem,  with 
Government  assistance  if  necessary. 
First  of  all,  any  financial  institution  is 
worth  far  more  as  an  operating  institu- 
tion than  it  will  ever  be  worth  in  Gov- 
ernment hands.  If  an  institution  must 
be  resolved,  it  should  be  resolved  while 
it  has  some  Inherent  worth,  reducing 
taxpayer  cost.  Second,  as  Felix 
Rohatyn    has    pointed    out   in    recent 
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commentary  on  the  situation  in  the 
banking  industry,  a  Federal  dollar  in- 
vested in  the  equity  capital  of  a  still 
solvent  institution  will  support  from  15 
to  25  times  as  much  credit  liquidity  as 
a  Federal  dollar  used  after  a  failure  to 
reimburse  an  insured  depositor  or  to 
dispose  of  a  growing  inventory  of  failed 
institutions  and  depreciating  assets. 

Weak  institutions  not  taken  directly 
into  Government  hands  need  not  and 
should  not  be  left  to  their  own  devices. 
As  the  law  provides,  any  institution 
that  does  not  meet  capital  standards 
should  operate  under  a  supervisory 
agreement  and  capital  plan  developed 
and  overseen  by  the  regulators  which 
will  stem  the  How  of  loss  and  place  the 
institution  under  tight  managerial 
controls  in  an  effort  to  put  it  back  on 
its  feet. 

Ultimately,  many  such  institutions 
may  not  be  able  to  survive  as  independ- 
ent institutions.  But  it  is  far  preferable 
to  market  such  institutions  as  operat- 
ing entities  rather  than  rush  them 
headlong  into  conservatorship  status. 
However  little  an  institution  might  be 
worth,  it  is  worth  more  as  an  operating 
entity  than  it  is  worth  in  Government 
hands.  Once  the  Government  takes  an 
institution,  its  franchise  and  its  assets 
decline  precipitously  in  value.  An  em- 
phasis on  a  liquidation  philosophy 
eliminates  any  intangible  value  inher- 
ent in  the  franchise  of  an  operating  in- 
stitution, maximizing  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal costs  to  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayer. 

Let  us  recognize  what  happens.  When 
the  Government  takes  an  institution, 
it  must  one  way  or  another  infuse 
funds  sufficient  to  "fill  the  hole"  which 
represents  the  difference  between  the 
institution's  assets  and  liabilities.  In 
doing  so.  it  must  value  those  assets  at 
current  market  value,  in  an  environ- 
ment where  real  estate  is  at  an  all- 
time  low,  a  problem  to  which  the  liq- 
uidation approach  further  contributes, 
in  an  endless  downward  spiral.  The  ef- 
fect is  to  freeze-frame  the  institution's 
losses  at  their  maximum  and  then  im- 
pose those  losses  on  the  taxpayer. 

In  most  cases,  the  RTC  is  ultimately 
left  with  the  re.sponsibility  to  dispose 
of  the  assets  on  an  already  depressed 
market,  thus  driving  down  the  value  of 
all  similar  assets  even  farther.  More- 
over, this  is  a  responsibility  it  is  ill- 
equipped  to  fill  because  it  is  ill- 
equipped  to  respond  to  market  signals. 
Instead,  it  must  try  to  respond  to  ever- 
shifting  political  imperatives,  called 
upon  one  moment  not  to  dump  assets, 
at  another  to  sell  them  quickly  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  additional  loss  funds. 
No  private  asset  disposition  agency 
would  even  pretend  to  be  able  to  maxi- 
mize returns  on  such  a  short  leash. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  Government 
move  in  early,  while  the  institution 
still  has  some  tangible  net  worth,  and 
direct  its  resources  to  keeping  the  in- 
stitution and  its  assets  in  the  private 


sector.  Certainly,  money  should  not 
simply  be  allocated  in  a  futile  effort  to 
keep  weak  institutions  operating  inde- 
pendently. But  funds  could  be  used  con- 
structively to  restructure  institutions 
with  potential  and  provide  incentives 
to  private  acquirors. 

I  believe  the  Accelerated  Resolution 
Program  [ARP],  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  OTS  and  RTC  which  at- 
tempts to  market  weakened  institu- 
tions while  they  still  have  franchise 
value,  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  has  gotten  too  little 
attention  and  too  few  resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, is  to  lower  the  ultimate  cost  of 
thrift  resolutions  by  accelerating  the 
marketing  and  sale  of  troubled  institu- 
tions, thereby  reducing  the  deteriora- 
tion in  franchise  value  and  core  depos- 
its that  can  result  from  placing  an  in- 
stitution into  RTC  conservatorship. 

It  is  the  right  goal.  It  should  have 
been  the  goal  all  along.  Instead  we 
have  this  minimalist  pilot  program, 
begun  quite  belatedly  and  involving 
only  nine  institutions.  How  much 
money  might  have  been  saved  if  a  seri- 
ous effort  of  this  nature  had  begun 
right  from  the  start?  We  have  spent  too 
much  money  and  attention  on  "resolv- 
ing" the  basket  cases  and  not  enough 
on  marketing  the  salvageable. 

If  effecting  a  private  sector  merger 
or  acquisition  requires  Government  fi- 
nancial incentives,  so  be  it.  We  must 
accept  a  fundamental  fact  of  our  mar- 
ket economy:  private  acquirors  are  in- 
terested in  money  making  propositions 
not  charitable  contributions,  and  the 
Government  cannot  force  them  to  ac- 
quire weak  institutions  in  whole  or  in 
part,  if  they  have  no  hope  of  a  reason- 
able return.  At  least  the  projected 
costs  of  Government  incentives  are 
somewhat  calculable,  as  opposed  to  the 
incalculable  and  ever-mounting  cost  to 
the  community,  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket, and  the  taxpayer  of  having  the 
Government  control  and  manage  the 
largest  asset  disposition  project  in  his- 
tory. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  well  be  more 
economical  to  sell  separately  various 
parts  of  a  franchise  to  maximize  value. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  it  might 
also  be  appropriate  for  the  Government 
to  take  some  form  of  equity  interest  in 
the  surviving  institution.  That  too 
should  be  considered.  The  ultimate  ar- 
biter should  be  what  reduces  taxpayer 
cost  the  most. 

There  is  an  equity  issue  here  and  I 
am  cognizant  of  it.  Healthy  institu- 
tions can  rightfully  argue  that  they 
are  the  losers  if  weak  institutions 
headed  for  insolvency  are  resurrected 
by  a  Government  infusion  of  funds,  po- 
tentially heightening  the  competition 
they  must  face  in  an  industry  already 
experiencing  significant  overcapacity. 
They  make  a  legitimate  point.  But  at 
this  point,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
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the  Inequity  to  the  taxpayer  is  far 
greater.  We  must  strike  a  balance,  and 
I  would  strike  it  in  the  taxpayers' 
favor.  Moreover,  funneling  assets  end- 
lessly into  RTC  hands  under  the  cur- 
rent approach  is  only  further  depress- 
ing real  estate  markets,  to  everyone's 
disadvantage.  That  very  clearly  in- 
cludes the  banking  industry — to  which 
the  problem  has  now  spread— and  the 
businesses  throughout  this  country 
which  rely  on  that  industry  for  fi- 
nance. As  I  indicated  before,  the  causes 
of  the  current  crunch  are  easy  enough 
to  trace. 

Third.  The  need  for  structural 
change. — The  change  in  emphasis  I  am 
proposing  cannot  work  unless  other 
structural  changes  are  effected.  There 
continue  to  be  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
what  kinds  of  firms  can  purchase  finan- 
cial institutions,  in  what  geographic 
location,  what  use  can  ultimately  be 
made  of  the  franchise  acquired,  and 
what  array  of  products  financial  insti- 
tutions can  provide.  If  we  are  to  maxi- 
mize the  degree  to  which  the  problem 
can  be  solved  in  the  private  sector  and 
effect  necessary  consolidation  indus- 
trywide, we  must  remove  artificial  geo- 
graphic, product,  and  ownership  and 
cross-marketing  restrictions  and  move 
toward  a  standardized  charter  and  har- 
monized regulatory  structure. 

Before  we  purify  the  industry  totally 
at  taxpayer  expense,  we  should  cleanse 
and  rationalize  it  through  private  sec- 
tor efforts.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  improve  the  franchise  value  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  remove  arbitrary  re- 
strictions on  acquisitions  and  invest- 
ment, and  see  what  level  of  industry 
rationalization  might  occur  through 
private  sector  efforts.  A  change  in  atti- 
tude is  also  imperative.  To  date,  we 
have  done  as  much  as  possible  to  alien- 
ate potential  acquirers.  That  strategy 
is  self-defeating  and  must  change. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  something  of 
a  change  in  perspective  that  has  oc- 
curred as  we  have  shifted  our  attention 
to  the  commercial  banking  industry.  In 
the  banking  context,  the  administra- 
tion is  not  following  a  liquidation 
strategy  but  rethinking  its  regulatory 
posture  and  advocating  structural  re- 
form. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  the  recognition  of 
the  horrendous  financial  burden  we 
would  incur  if  we  applied  FIRREA  logic 
to  banking  industry  problems  and  the 
serious  credit  crunch  which  has  ensued 
as  a  very  predictable  result  of  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  FIRREA  that  has  led 
to  some  reassessment. 

Capital  deflciencies  in  the  banking 
Industry  and  the  resulting  credit 
crunch  have  encouraged  the  regulators 
to  reassess  their  approach  to  evaluat- 
ing real  estate  portfolios.  The  new  pos- 
ture would  steer  examiners  away  from 
a  worst-case  liquidation  mode  in  as- 
sessiag  the  worth  of  real  estate  port- 
folios, and  new  pending  regulations 
would    moderate    the    terms    of   loan 


write-downs.  While  tighter  examina- 
tion standards  have  clearly  been  in 
order,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
point  to  bringing  a  worst  case  scenario 
to  every  assessment.  The  effect  is  only 
to  deliver  the  maximum  level  of  loss  on 
the  taxpayer  in  the  shortest  possible 
timeframe. 

This  new  approach  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  attitude  struck  in  the 
thrift  context.  While  we  have  not  in- 
troduced market  to  market  accounting 
in  the  thrift  industry,  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  liquidation  approach  and 
the  conservatorship  program  has  forced 
a  focus  on  liquidation  values.  In  the 
currently  depressed  real  estate  market, 
suah  a  focus  necessarily  maximizes 
taxpayer  cost. 

Had  the  newer  standards  been 
brought  to  bear  in  regard  to  thrift  real 
estate  portfolios,  it  is  likely  that  fewer 
institutions  would  as  readily  have  be- 
come candidates  for  conservatorship.  It 
is  anomalous  indeed  that  these  new 
stajidards.  if  adopted,  will  be  applied  to 
thrifts  going  forward,  and  will  hope- 
fully help  preclude  institutions'  unnec- 
essarily being  thrust  into 
conservatorship.  But  we  might  have 
saved  billions  had  we  been  more  tem- 
perate in  our  approach  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Moreover,  the  banking  industry,  in 
putting  forward  its  proposal  to  recapi- 
talize the  BIF.  included  provisions  that 
wocld  channel  Government  funds  into 
weakened  institutions  in  order  to  try 
to  turn  them  around  and  to  provide 
necessary  assistance  to  potential 
acquirers.  Open  bank  assistance  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  FDIC  in  at- 
tenopting  to  resolve  bank  problems  in 
New  England.  This  has  been  an  ap- 
proach largely  frowned  upon  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  context  of  the 
thrift  crisis.  Yet  it  is  an  approach  that 
could  save  taxpayer  dollars.  While  the 
RTC  has  the  authority  to  provide  such 
assistance,  it  has  largely  chosen  not  to 
do  60. 

CONCLUSION 

I  opposed  the  FIRREA  legislation 
and  I  cannot  now  in  conscience  vote 
additional  taxpayer  dollars  that  should 
more  properly  be  spent  on  education, 
on  health  care,  on  other  vital  social 
needs,  on  a  program  that  has  spread 
what  was  essentially  a  sectoral  prob- 
lem throughout  our  economy  and  has 
maximized  taxpayer  cost — particularly 
when  this  program  is  not  our  only  op- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  spent 
so  much  time  and  energy  on  the  proc- 
ess by  which  we  would  procure  more 
funding  for  the  RTC  program  that  we 
have  had  no  time  to  consider  the  merit 
of  the  program  itself,  and  the  alter- 
natives to  it. 

There  is  a  way  to  solve  financial  in- 
dustry problems  temperately  and  re- 
sponsibly. It  will  require  greater  co- 
operation between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector.  It  will  require  public  pol- 
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icsmfiakers  to  rethink  our  compartmen- 
talized and  fragmented  financial  serv- 
ices sta-ucture.  It  will  require  portions 
of  the  industry  to  move  their  thinking 
beyond  concerns  about  the  fate  of  their 
own  little  portion  of  the  financial  uni- 
verse. It  may  not  effect  the  liquidation 
of  the  thrift  industry  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration seems  so  bent,  or  a  sweei)- 
ing  purification  of  the  banking  indus- 
try at  taxpayer  expense  which  could 
follow  if  the  same  philosophy  prevails. 
This  different  approach  might  take 
longer.  It  might  not  immediately 
eliminate  every  struggling  institution. 
It  may  be  more  complicated  and  in- 
volve less  immediate  certitude.  It  may 
ultimately  be  less  pure.  But  it  will  be 
much  more  responsible,  more  realistic, 
more  measured,  and  much  less  expen- 
sive for  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
that  is  good  enough. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  »RUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  fac- 
ing tremendous  problems  in  dealing  with  solid 
waste  disposal.  Today,  I  am  joined  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley] 
in  introducing  legislation  which  will  help  us  re- 
duce solid  waste  disposal  in  an  economical 
manner. 

The  Plastic  Recycling  Assistance  Act  of 
1991  wSl  aid  those  entrepreneurs  willing  to  in- 
vest in  our  environment  by  providing  a  na- 
tional standard  for  identifying  plastic  resins. 

With  18  percent  of  the  Nation's  waste  vol- 
ume coming  from  plastics,  much  can  be  done 
to  maka  sure  plastic  products  play  a  more  en- 
vironmentally responsible  role  in  our  society. 
Recycling  has  the  potential  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant rote  in  reducing  the  need  for  landfills  or 
other  disposal  methods  for  the  Nation's  solid 
waste.  To  be  economically  recycled,  plastics 
items  must  be  separated  by  their  resin  con- 
tent. 

This  process  is  being  made  easier  through 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  some  in  industry  who 
are  already  printing  codes  which  specify  ttie 
type  of  resin  used  in  the  product.  The  Plastics 
Recycling  Assistance  Act  would  require  all 
plastic  product  manufacturers  to  code  their 
packages  using  a  national  identification  sys- 
tem. 

While  assisting  in  recycling  efforts,  ttie  bill 
also  promotes  the  use  of  degradable  plastKs 
while  addressing  environmental  concems  that 
degradable  plastics  interfere  with  some  recy- 
cling efforts.  By  requiring  that  degradatiles  be 
coded  with  a  distinguishable  symbol  unless 
they  hawe  been  demonstated  not  to  interfere 
with  recycling  efforts,  recyclers  will  be  at>le  to 
separate  degradabtes  as  quickly  as  they  sepa- 
rate vinyl  from  high  density  polyethylene. 

Biodegradable  plastics  using  a  com  starch 
mix  play  a  needed  role  in  waste  reduction  ef- 
forts, including  acting  as  a  vital  component  of 
a  yard  waste  composting  program  at  Urbana, 
IL,  in  m\f  district.  Photodegradable  plastics  are 
produced  t)y  the  ITW  hi-cone  facility  in 
Charleston  of  my  congressional  district  to  min- 
imize the  environmental  protriems  which  couW 
be  caused  by  six-pack  rings  and  other  plastic 
tjirvjings. 
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Degradables  are  not  the  complete  artswer  to 
solid  waste  problems,  txjt  they  do  have  a  role 
to  p4ay  which  must  not  be  stifled. 

Finally,  the  plastics  recycling  assistance  act 
looks  to  ttie  future.  It  requires  the  envirorv 
mental  protection  agency  to  do  a  thorough 
study  of  the  prospects  of  using  advanced 
technologies  for  recycling  separation  of  all 
solid  waste  materials. 

As  America  looks  ahead  in  fighting  the  crisis 
which  continues  to  develop  in  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, we  must  recognize  that  we  will  not 
maximize  recycling  by  asking  every  citizen  to 
maintain  separate  waste  disposal  bins  for 
each  recyclable  commodity.  Along  with  helping 
promote  recyclable  product  markets,  a  work- 
able system  of  waste  separation  which  makes 
recycling  nrrare  economk^l  must  be  devel- 
oped. 

I  woukj  like  to  thank  the  original  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation  for  their  support  and  applaud 
them  for  tMCking  a  better  environment. 
H.R.  1318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Plastic  Re- 
cycling- Assistance  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FiNDDJOS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  reduction  of  solid  waste  through  recy- 
cling of  plastics  can  help  to  reduce  solid 
waste,  conserve  resources  and  save  money: 

(2)  no  national  standards  presently  exist 
for  coding  of  plastic  products  to  distinguish 
resin  type  and  whether  the  product  is  de- 
gradable; 

(3)  national  standards  for  coding  plastic 
containers  by  resin  type  and  degradability 
will  facilitate  separation  of  disposed  plastic 
containers,  promote  recycling  and  sissure 
that  use  of  degradable  plastic  products  does 
not  adversely  affect  plastic  recycling;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
mote plastics  recycling  and  assure  that  use 
of  degradable  plastic  products  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  plastic  recycling. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  national  standard  for 
coding  of  plastic  containers  by  resin  type 
and  by  degradability  to  assure  that  use  of  de- 
gradable plastic  products  does  not  adversely 
affect  recycling  of  nondegradable  plastic 
products. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  Plastic  container.— (A)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B),  the  term  "plastic 
container"  means — 

(i)  a  rigid  or  semirigid  vessel,  Including 
bottles,  made  of  plastic  with  a  capacity  of  8 
fluid  ounces  or  more  and  less  than  five  gal- 
lons, designed  to  hold  some  commodity;  and 

(li)  flexible  garden  and  leaf  bags  made  of 
plastic. 

(B)  Such  term  shall  not  apply  to  vessels 
manufactured  for  use  in  medical  or  labora- 
tory processes  or  procedures. 

(2)  Degradable.- The  term  "degrradable" 
means  the  ability  of  a  material  to  be  re- 
duced, by  exposure  to  microorganisms,  light 
or  chemicals,  to  environmentally  benign 
subunits  within  the  shortest  period  of  time 
consistent  with  the  material's  intended  used, 
but  In  no  event  greater  than  a  5-year  period. 

(3)  Plastic — ^The  term  "plastic"  means  a 
material  that  contains  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient one  or  more  organic  polymeric  sub- 
stances of  large  molecular  weight,  and  that 


at  some  stage  In  the  manufacture  or  process- 
ing into  finished  articles  can  be  shaped  by 
flow. 
SEC.  4.  CODING. 

(a)  Identification  of  Plastic  Resin.- 
Within  the  12-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  issue  regulations  to  require 
manufacturers  of  plastic  containers  manu- 
factured or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  to  encode  such  containers  to  identify 
the  principal  plastic  resin  used  in  their  man- 
ufacturer in  accordance  with  this  Act.  Such 
regulations  shall  apply  to  plastic  containers 
manufactured  on  or  after  the  later  of 
Januray  1,  1993  or  90  days  after  the  date  such 
regulation  is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(b)  Symbol. — The  code  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  consist  of— 

(Da  symbol— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  all  plastic  resins  other 
than  those  identified  in  paragraph  (2)(H),  tri- 
angular in  shape,  comprised  of  three  equal- 
length  arrows,  such  arrows  being  curved  at 
the  aijexes  of  the  triangular-shaped  symbol 
with  the  heads  of  the  arrows  pointing  in  a 
clockwise  direction,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  plastic  resins  identified 
in  paragraph  (2)(H).  diamond  in  shape,  com- 
prised of  four  equal  sides  and  rounded  at  the 
corners;  and 

(2)  a  specific  number  within  the  symbol 
and  a  series  of  letters  immediately  below  the 
base  of  the  symbol  identifying  the  principal 
type  of  plastic  resin  from  which  the  con- 
tainer was  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule: 

(A)  The  number  "1"  and  the  letters 
"PETE"  for  polyethylene  terephthalate. 

(B)  The  number  "2"  and  the  letters 
"HDPE"  for  high  density  polyethylene. 

(C)  The  number  "3"  and  the  letter  "V"  for 
vinyl. 

(D)  The  number  "4"  and  the  letters 
"LX>PE"  for  low  density  polyethylene. 

(E)  The  number  "5"  and  the  letters  "pp" 
for  polypropylene. 

(F)  The  number  "6"  and  the  letters  "PS" 
for  polystyrene. 

(G)  The  number  "7"  and  the  word 
"OTHER"  for  other  resins  or  multiple  resins. 

(H)  The  number  "8"  and  the  letters 
"DEGR"  for  degradable  resins. 

<3)  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule,  from 
time-to-time,  add  to  or  otherwise  revise  the 
designation  of  resins  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  rule  or 
order,  permit  containers  manufactured  from 
degradable  plastic  resin  to  bear  a  resin  code 
other  than  that  for  degradable  resins  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  degrad- 
able plastic  resin  from  which  such  container 
is  manufactured  is  demonstrated  to  be  recy- 
clable and  that  mixture  of  such  degradable 
plastic  resin  with  such  nondegradable  resin 
will  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  mixture,  will 
not  interfere  with  the  recycling  of  such  mix- 
ture, will  not  adversely  affect  the  perform- 
ance characteristics  of  recycled  material 
containing  such  degradable  plastic  as  com- 
pared to  recycled  material  lacking  such  de- 
gradable plastic,  and  will  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  performance  characteristics  of  any 
product  manufactured  from  such  mixed  recy- 
cled material. 

(c)  Coding  Uniformity.- No  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  may  enforce  any  re- 
quirement of  State  or  local  law  applicable  to 
the  coding  of  any  plaistic  container  unless 
such  requirement  is  the  same  as  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  No  State  or  political  sub- 
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division  thereof  may  enforce  any  ban  under 
State  or  local  law  on  manufacture,  sale,  dla- 
trlbution,  or  use  of  any  plastic  container  If 
such  container  is  coded  in  conformance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  unless  such  bam 
is  equally  applicable  to  containere  made 
from  other  materials. 
SEC.  S.  PENALTV. 

(a)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  person  or  entity 
which  violates  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  offense. 

(b)  Criminal  Penalty.— Any  person  or  en- 
tity which  knowingly  violates  this  Act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

SEC.  6.  M(»SITORING. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  system  for  monitor- 
ing compliance  with,  and  enforcement  of,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  7.  STUDY  AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  progress  report 
that  contains: 

(1)  information  on  enforcement  of  and 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  information  as  to  the  problems,  if  any, 
incurred  in  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(3)  statistics  on  the  number  and  type  of 
violations  detected  and  prosecuted  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  States:  and 

(4)  a  summary  of  personnel  and  financial 
resources  required  to  implement  this  Act. 

(b)  Study.— The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  study 
technology  which  may  be  applied  to  facili- 
tate the  automated  sorting  of  plastic  con- 
tainers in  municipal  solid  waste  to  separate 
recyclable  plastic  containers  from  non-recy- 
clable plastic  and  to  separate  further  recy- 
clable plastic  containers  by  resin  type.  Such 
study  shall  include  identiflcation  of  current 
and  potential  technology  for  automated  sep- 
aration of  plastics  by  resin  type.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  each  study,  including  any  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  or  for 
authorization  of  funding  of  research,  devel- 
opment, or  demonstration  projects  which 
offer  the  potential  for  development  and  ap- 
plication of  innovative  technology  to  facili- 
tate expanded  recycling  of  plastics. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

this  Act. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS FOR  THE  I02d  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  adopted  at  the  organiza- 
tktnal  meeting  of  ttie  Committee  on  SmaN 
Business  on  March  7,  1991,  as  foikiws: 
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Rules  of  Procedures  of  the  CoMMnrEE  on 
Smau.  Business  House  of  Representa- 
tives, losND  Congress 

1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  in  particular 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  in  clause  2 
Of  rule  XI,  are  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  the  extent  applicable  and 
by  this  reference  are  incorporated,  except 
that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to  day.  and 
a  motion  to  dispense  with  the  first  reading 
(in  full)  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  if  printed  cop- 
ies are  available,  are  nondebatable  motions 
of  high  privilege  in  committees  and  sub- 
committees. Each  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  thereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "committee")  is  a  part  of  the 
committee  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee,  and  to  its 
rules  to  the  extent  applicable. 

2.  REFERRAL  OF  BILLS  BY  CHAIRMAN 
Unless  retained  for  consideration  by  the 
full  committee,  all  legislation  and  other 
matters  referred  to  the  committee  shall  be 
referred  by  the  chairman  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  appropriate  jurisdiction  within  2 
weeks.  Where  the  subject  matter  of  the  refer- 
ral involves  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  subcommittee  or  does  not  fall  within 
any  previously  assigned  jurisdictions,  the 
chairman  shall  refer  the  matter  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  referred  to  subcommittees  may  be 
reassigned  by  the  chairman  when,  in  his 
judgment,  the  subcommittee  is  not  able  to 
complete  its  work  or  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment thereon. 

3.  DATE  OF  MEETING 

The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  shall  be  the  first  Tues- 
day of  every  month  when  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion. Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  accordance  with  clause 
2(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

At  least  three  days'  notice  of  such  addi- 
tional meeting  shall  be  given  unless  the 
chairman  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  call  the  meeting  on  less  notice. 

The  determination  of  the  business  to  be 
considered  at  each  meeting  shall  be  made  by 
the  chairman  subject  to  clause  2(c)  of  rule  XI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need  not  be 
held  if  there  is  no  business  to  be  considered 
or,  upon  at  least  three  days'  notice,  it  may 
be  set  for  a  different  date. 

i.  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Unless  the  chairman,  or  the  committee  by 
majority  vote,  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  a  hearing  at  an  earlier  date, 
public  announcement  shall  be  made  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  the  committee  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing. 

5.  MEETINGS  AND  HEARINGS  OPEN  TO  THE 
PUBLIC 

(A)  Meetings 

Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislation,  of 
the  committee  or  its  subcommittees,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  no  person 
other  than  members  of  the  committee,  and 
such   congressional   staff  and   such   depart- 


mental representatives  as  they  may  author- 
ize, shall  be  present  in  any  business  or  mark- 
up session  which  has  been  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(B)  Hearings 

EUich  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee 
or  Its  subcommittees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subsequent 
day  of  hearings. 

No  member  may  be  excluded  from 
nonparticipatory  attendance  at  any  hearing 
of  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  un- 
less the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
majority  vote  authorize  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  its  hearings  to  members 
by  the  same  procedures  designated  for  clos- 
ing hearings  to  the  public. 

6.  WITNESSES 
(A)  Interrogation  of  Witness 
The  right  to  interrogate  witnesses  before 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
shall  alternate  between  the  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  minority  members.  In  recogniz- 
ing members  to  question  witnesses,  the 
chairman  may  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  majority  and  minority  party  mem- 
bers present  and  may  recognize  two  majority 
partcv  members  for  each  minority  party 
mertber  recognized.  Each  member  shall  be 
limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  interrogation  of 
witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  member  of 
the  committee  who  so  desires  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  witness. 

(B)  Statement  of  Witnesses 
Each  witness  shall  file  with  the  commit- 
tee, 48  hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance. 
1(X)  copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  and 
shall  make  a  brief  oral  summary  of  his 
views. 
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7.  SUBPENAS 

A  'subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities  to  require  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers  and 
documents  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  shall  be  promptly  noti- 
fied of  the  issuance  of  such  a  subpoena. 

Such  a  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  is- 
sued by  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  approval  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  majority 
of  tfce  members  of  the  committee. 

8.  quorum 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 
is  actually  present;  for  purposes  of  taking 
testimony  or  receiving  evidence,  two  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  for  all 
other  purposes  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  consitute  a  quorum. 


9.  AMENDMENTS  DURING  COMMnTEE  MARKUP 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
made  available  in  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  in  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chairman  shall 
allow  aji  appropriate  period  of  time  for  the 
provision  thereof. 

10.  PROXIES 

A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
any  of  its  subcommittees  by  proxy  is  per- 
mitted, provided  that  such  proxy  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
commitJtee,  shall  assert  that  the  member  so 
voting  ty  proxy  is  absent  on  official  business 
or  is  otiherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tee. shaJl  designate  the  person  who  is  to  exe- 
cute the  proxy  authorization,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  member  may  author- 
ize a  ganeral  proxy  only  for  motions  to  re- 
cess, adjourn,  or  other  procedural  matters. 
Each  proxy  shall  be  signed  by  the  member 
assignirtg  his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain 
the  dat*  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

a.  NUMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OF 
SUBCOMMnTEES 

There  will  be  six  subcommittees  as  follows: 

SBA.  the  General  Economy,  and  Minority 
Enterprise  Development  (nine  Democrats 
and  six  Republicans) 

Procurement,  Tourism,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment (six  Democrats  and  four  Republicans) 

Regulation,  Business  Opportunities,  and 
Energy  (seven  Democrats  and  four  Repub- 
licans) 

Antitrust.  Impact  of  Deregulation  and 
Ecology  (five  Democrats  and  three  Repub- 
licans) 

Exports.  Tax  Policy  and  Special  Problems 
(seven  Democrats  and  four  Republicans) 

Environment  and  Employment  (four  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans) 

During  the  102d  Congress,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  members  shall  be  ex 
Officio  members  of  all  subcommittees,  with- 
out vote,  and  the  full  committee  shall  con- 
duct oversight  of  all  areas  of  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  conducting  oversight  in  the 
area  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  each 
subcommittee  shall  have  the  following  juris- 
diction: 

SBA.  The  General  Economy,  and  Minority 
Enterprise  Development 

SBA  program  authorizations. 

General  economic  problems. 

Access  to  capital. 

Programs  to  promote  minority  enterprise 
development. 

Promotion  of  women-owned  business. 

Job  creation. 
Procurement,  Tourism  and  Rural  Development 

Partioipation  of  small  business  in  Federal 
procurement,  generally. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act. 

Travel  and  tourism. 

Telecommunications. 

Agriculture  and  rural  development. 
Regulation.  Business  Opportunities,  and  Energy 

RespoBsibility  for,  and  investigative  au- 
thority over,  the  regulatory  policies  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

CJeneral  promotion  of  business  opportuni- 
ties. 

Energy  Issues  In  general. 
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Antitnist,  Impact  of  Deregulation  and  Ecology 

Anticompetitive  and  unfair  activities  af- 
fecting small  business. 

Antitrust  and  monopolies. 

Ecological  issues. 

Impact  of  deregulation  of  common  carriers 
and  other  industries. 

Securities,  acquisitions,  and  mergers. 
Exports.  Tax  Policy,  and  Special  Problems 

Export  opportunities. 

Foreign  business  practices. 

Impact  of  tax  policies. 

Special  problems  not  elsewhere  assigned. 
Environment  and  Employment 

Employment  issues  in  general. 

Environmental  and  hazardous  waste. 

12.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  referred 
to  it.  Subcommittee  chairman  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  other 
subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings wherever  possible.  Meetings  of  sub- 
committees shall  not  be  scheduled  to  occur 
simultaneously  with  meetings  of  the  full 
committee. 

13.  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS 
(A)  Investigative  Hearings 

The  report  of  any  subcommittee  on  a  mat- 
ter which  was  the  topic  of  a  study  or  inves- 
tigation shall  include  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  the  study  or  investigation, 
the  findings  and  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  corrective  action,  if  any, 
together  with  such  other  material  as  the 
subcommittee  deems  appropriate. 

Such  proposed  report  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
members.  After  such  approval  has  been  se- 
cured, the  proposed  report  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
supplemental,  minority  or  additional  views. 

Any  such  views  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  member  and  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  committee  within  5  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  from  the  date  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  proposed  report  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  expiration  of  such  5  calendar 
days,  the  report  may  be  filed  as  a  House  re- 
port. 

(B)  End  of  Congress 

Each  subcommittee,  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 15th  of  each  even-numbered  year,  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  subcommittee  during  the  Con- 
gress. 

14.  COMMITTEE  STAFF 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee,  except  those  assigned 
to  the  minority  or  to  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  members  as  pro- 
vided below,  shall  be  appointed  and  assigned, 
and  may  be  removed,  by  the  chairman.  Their 
remuneration  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chairman, 
and  they  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  chairman. 

(B)  The  iwofesslonal  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  as  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
determine;  Provided,  however,  That  no  minor- 
ity staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her  ma- 
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jorlty  staff  counterpart.  Such  staff  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
who  may  delegate  such  authority  as  they 
deem  appropriate. 

(C)  Each  subcommittee  chairperson  and 
each  ranking  minority  member  on  not  more 
than  six  subcommittees  shall  have  the  right 
to  appoint  and  assign  one  person  to  work  on 
subcommittee  business  at  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  prescribed 
but  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
maximum  established  rate  for  the  employees 
on  the  professional  staff  of  the  committee. 
Such  staff  members  shall  perform  services  in 
facilities  assigned  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  occupied  during 
regular  working  hours  with  tasks  assigned 
by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  or  ranking 
minority  member  who  appointed  them,  they 
shall  perform  other  tasks  as  assigned  by  the 
chairman  or  the  appropriate  staff  director. 

15.  RECORDS 

The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  actions  which  shall  include  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded.  The  result  of 
each  subcommittee  rollcall  vote,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  matter  voted  upon, 
shall  be  promptly  made  available  to  the  full 
committee  and  such  votes  shall  be  available 
for  Inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee. 

The  records  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  in  accordance  with 
rule  XXXVI  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  except 
that  the  committee  authorizes  use  of  any 
record  to  which  clause  3(b)(4)  would  other- 
wise apply  after  such  record  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  20  years.  The  chairman  shall  no- 
tify the  ranking  minority  member  of  any  de- 
cision, pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or  clause 
4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record  other- 
wise available,  and  the  matter  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  for  a  determination 
on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

16.  ACCESS  TO  CLASSIFIED  OR  SENSITIVE 
INFORMATION 

Access  to  classified  information  supplied 
to  the  committee  and  attendance  at  closed 
sessions  of  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  limited  to  members,  and  to 
members  of  the  committee  staff  and  steno- 
graphic reporters  who  have  appropriate  secu- 
rity clearance  when  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  such  access  or  such  attendance  is 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  granting 
access  to  those  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  of  the  committee  which  in- 
volve classified  intelligence  information  or 
information  deemed  by  a  subcommittee  to  be 
sensitive  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Only  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  have  access  to  such  infor- 
mation. 

(b)  Members  who  desire  to  read  materials 
that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  committee 
should  notify  the  clerk  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  possessing  the  materials. 

(c)  The  clerk  will  maintain  an  accurate  ac- 
cess log  which  identifies  without  revealing 
the  material  examined,  the  staff  member  in- 
volved, and  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure 
of  all  members  having  access  to  the  informa- 
tion. 

(d)  If  the  material  desired  is  material 
which  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
deems  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  require  spe- 
cial handling,  before  receiving  access  to  such 


information.  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
required  to  Identify  the  Information  they  de- 
sire to  read  and  sign  an  access  information 
sheet  acknowledging  such  access  and  that 
the  Member  has  read  these  procedures. 

(e)  Such  material  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  room. 

(f)  A  staff  representative  shall  insure  that 
the  documents  used  by  the  Member  are  re- 
turned to  the  proper  custodian  or  to  original 
safekeeping  as  appropriate. 

(g)  No  notes,  reproductions  or  recordlnga 
may  be  made  of  any  portion  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

(h)  The  contents  of  such  information  shall 
not  be  divulged  to  any  person  in  any  way. 
form,  shape,  or  manner  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
cussed with  any  person  who  has  not  received 
the  information  in  an  authorized  manner  ei- 
ther under  these  rules  or  the  laws  or  rules  In 
effect  for  officials  and  employees  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

(i)  When  not  being  examined  in  the  manner 
described  herein,  such  information  will  be 
kept  in  secure  safes  in  the  committee  rooms. 

( j )  These  procedures  only  address  access  to 
information  the  committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee deems  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  require 
special  treatment. 

(k)  If  a  Member  believes  the  material 
should  not  be  classified  or  considered  re- 
stricted as  to  dissemination  or  use,  the  Mem- 
ber may  ask  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
to  so  rule:  however,  as  far  as  materials  and 
information  in  the  custody  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  is  concerned,  the  classi- 
fication of  materials  as  determined  by  the 
executive  branch  shall  pervail  unless  affirm- 
atively changed  by  the  committee  or  the 
subcommittee  involved,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  executive  agencies. 

(1)  Other  materials  in  the  possession  of  the 
committee  are  to  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  normal  practices  and  traditions  of 
the  committee  and  its  subcommittees. 

17.  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMriTEE  HEARINGS  AND 
MEETINGS 

Upon  approval  by  the  committee  or  its 
subcommittees,  all  committee  and  sub- 
committee hearings  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography  or  by  any  such  methods  of 
coverage. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  author- 
ized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  its  subcommittees,  respectively, 
whether  hearings  which  are  open  may  be 
broadcast,  unless  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
committees respectively  by  majority  vote 
determine  otheiTwise. 

Permission  for  such  coverage  shall  be 
granted  only  under  the  following  conditions; 

(1)  Live  coverage  by  radio  or  television 
shall  be  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by  the 
committee  shall  be  required  against  his  or 
her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  bearing 
or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while  the 
broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or  tel- 
evision, is  being  conducted.  At  the  request  of 
any  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off. 

(3)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shall  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras  to 
be  permitted  in  the  room.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  media  of  the  positions 
of  television  cameras  permitted  by  a  com- 
mittee  or   subcommittee   chairman   In   the 
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room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  eq- 
uitable procedures  as  devised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents"  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  -testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the  vis- 
ibility of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Television  and  radio  media  equipment 
shall  not  be  installed  in,  or  removed  from. 
the  room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used,  except  that 
the  television  media  may  install  additional 
lighting  in  the  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  to  the  lowest  level  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  television  coverage  at 
the  then  current  state  of  the  art. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press  Photos 
and  United  Press  International  News-pic- 
tures. If  requests  are  made  by  more  of  the 
media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairman  for  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photog- 
raphy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(11)  Television  and  radio  media  personnel 
shall  be  then  currently  accredited  to  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents' 
Gallaries. 

(12)  Still  photography  personnel  shall  be 
then  currently  accredited  to  the  Press  Pho- 
tographers' Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

18.  OTHER  PROCEDURES  AND  REGCL.'KTIONS 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  may  not  be  committed  to 
any  expense  whatever  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

19.  AMENDMENTS  TO  COMMrTTEE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  members,  but  only  if  written  nej- 
tlce  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided to  each  such  member  at  least  48  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
vote  on  the  change  occurs. 
APPENDIX 
Rule  XI— Rules  of  Procedure  for 

COMMriTEES 
m GENERAL 

1.  (aXl)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rnlea  of  its  committees  and  subcommittees 


so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

(2)  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  is  a 
part  of  that  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  that  committee 
and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  Each  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ajv 
propriate  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X.  and  (subject  to  the  adop- 
tion of  expense  resolutions  as  required  by 
clause  5)  to  incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  Each  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 
All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and  tran- 
scripts in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
hearing  of  a  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
that  committee  under  this  rule  and  Rule  X 
during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on  Janu- 
ary 3  of  such  year. 

COM.MrTTEE  RULES 
Adoption  of  written  rules 

i  (a>  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing  its 
procedure.  Such  rules — 

(1 )  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termined by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  is  to  be  closed  to 
the  public; 

(Z)  shall  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules 
of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions  of  law 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules  of  the 
House:  and 

(8)  shall  in  any  event  incorporate  all  of  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  clause  to  the 
extent  applicable. 

Bach  committee's  rules  specifying  its  regu- 
lar meeting  days,  and  any  other  rules  of  a 
committee  which  are  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visJons  of  this  clause,  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  committee  is  elected  in 
each  odd-numbered  year.  Each  select  or  joint 
committee  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  unless  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  law. 

Regular  meeting  days 

(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  adopt  regular  meeting  days,  which 
shall  be  not  less  frequent  than  monthly,  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business.  Each  such  com- 
mittee shall  meet,  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  transaction  of  other 
committee  business,  on  all  regular  meeting 
days  fixed  by  the  committee,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  written  rule  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

Additional  and  special  meetings 

(C)(1)  The  Chairman  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or  she 
considers  necessary,  additional  meetings  of 
the  committee  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bilj  or  resolution  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  committee 
bueiness.  The  committee  shall  meet  for  such 
purpose  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man. 

(8)  If  at  least  three  members  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  desire  that  a  special  meeting 


of  the  committee  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
those  members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  request  to  the 
chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Such  re- 
quest than  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of  the 
request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be 
held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  fil- 
ing of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  file  in  the  offices 
of  the  committee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be 
held,  st)ecifying  the  date  and  hour  of,  and  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at.  that 
special  meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet 
on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  ©f  the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  notify  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held 
and  inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour  and  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered;  and  only 
the  measure  or  matter  specified  in  that  no- 
tice may  be  considered  at  that  special  meet- 
ing. 

Vice  Qhairman  or  ranking  majority  Member  to 
preside  in  absence  of  chairman. 

(d)  The  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
any  standing  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof  ranking  immediately  after  the  chair- 
man shall  be  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
shall  iB-eside  at  any  meeting  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  chairman.  If  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  are  not  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  the 
ranking  meeting  of  the  majority  party  who 
is  prespnt  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

i  Committee  records 

E^ach  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  committee  action  which 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee  for 
inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable  times 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Information 
so  available  for  public  Inspection  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  amendment,  mo- 
tion, order,  or  other  proposition  and  the 
name  of  each  member  voting  for  and  each 
member  voting  against  such  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and  whether 
by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the  names  of 
those  members  present  but  not  voting. 

(2)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinat  from  the  congressional  office 
recordi  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  have  access  thereto,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  records  in  the  Committee 
on  St£«ndards  of  Official  Conduct  respecting 
the  cofiduct  of  any  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House,  no  Member  of  the  House 
(other  than  a  member  of  such  committee) 
shall  Save  access  thereto  without  the  spe- 
cific, prior  approval  of  the  committee. 

(3)  Bach  committee  shall  include  in  its 
rules  standards  for  availability  of  records  of 
the  committee  delivered  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  united  States  under  rule  XXX\a.  Such 
standards  shall  specify  procedures  for  orders 
of  the  committee  under  clause  3(b)(3)  and 
clause  4(b)  of  rule  XXXVI,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  nonavailability  of  a  record 
for  a  period  longer  than  the  period  otherwise 
applicable  under  that  rule  shall  be  approved 
by  vote  of  the  committee. 
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Proxies 

(f)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  any  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy  un- 
less such  committee,  by  written  rule  adopted 
by  the  committee,  permits  voting  by  proxy 
and  requires  that  the  proxy  authorization 
shall  be  writing,  shall  assert  that  the  mem- 
ber is  absent  on  official  business  or  is  other- 
wise unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  committee,  shall  designate  the  person 
who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization, 
and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
taining thereto:  except  that  a  member  may 
authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  motions 
to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Bach  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  or  her 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

Open  meetings  and  hearings 

(g)(1)  E^ch  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  each  standing  committee  or  sub- 
committee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meet- 
ing on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public. 
Provided,  however.  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  congres- 
sional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  committee 
hearings  which  are  provided  for  by  clause 
4(a)(1)  of  Rule  X  or  by  subparagraph  (2)  of 
this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meeting  that  re- 
lates solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel 
matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony 
or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger 
the  national  security  or  violate  clause  2(k)(5) 
of  rule  XI;  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  2(k)(5)  of  rule  XI.  No  Member 
may  be  excluded  from  nonparticipatory  at- 
tendance at  any  hearing  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
unless  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  by 
a  majority  vote  authorize  a  particular  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a 
particular  series  of  hearings  on  a  particular 
article  of  legislation  or  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  to  close  its  hearings  to 
Members  by  the  same  procedures  designated 
in  this  subparagraph  for  closing  hearings  to 
the  public:  Provided,  however.  That  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  may  by  the  same 
procedure  vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day 
of  hearing  except  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  and  the  subcommittees 
therein  may,  by  the  same  procedure,  vote  to 
close  up  to  five  additional  consecutive  days 
of  hearings. 

(3)  E^ch  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Rules)  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  committee  hearing  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  If  the  committee  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing 
sooner,  it  shall  make  the  announcement  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Digest  and 
promptly  entered  into  the  committee  sched- 
uling service  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

(4)  E:ach  committee  shall,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  is  to 
appear  before  it  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  proposed  testimony  and 
to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such  ap- 
pearance to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her  ar- 
gument. 

(5)  No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  reported  by  any  committee 
on  the  ground  that  hearings  on  such  measure 
were  not  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  clause;  except  that  a  point 
of  order  on  that  ground  may  be  made  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported 
the  measure  if.  in  the  committee,  such  point 
of  order  was  (A)  timely  made  and  (B)  improp- 
erly overruled  or  not  properly  considered. 

(6)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  committee  hear- 
ings which  are  provided  for  by  clause  4(a)(1) 
of  Rule  X. 

Quorum  for  talcing  testimony  and  certain  other 
action 

(h)(1)  Each  committee  may  fix  the  number 
of  its  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  two. 

(2)  Each  committee  (except  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means)  may  fix  the  number  of  its  members 
to  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  any  action 
other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation which  shall  be  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  members. 

Prohibition  against  committee  meetings  during 
five-minute  rule  and  during  joint  sessions  and 
joint  meetings 

(i)(l)  No  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means)  may  sit.  without  special  leave, 
while  the  House  is  reading  a  measure  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  special  leave 
will  be  granted  unless  10  or  more  Members 
object. 

(2)  No  committee  of  the  House  may  sit  dur- 
ing a  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate 
or  during  a  recess  when  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  House  and  Senate  is  in  progress. 

Calling  and  interrogation  of  witnesses 

(j)(l)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted 
by  any  committee  upon  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter, the  minority  party  members  on  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the 
chairman  by  a  majority  of  them  before  the 
completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  measure  or  matter  daring  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(2)  Elach  committee  shall  apply  the  five- 
minute  rule  in  the  interrogation  of  wltnesaea 
in  any  hearing  until  such  time  as  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  so  desires  haa  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  each  wltnesa. 
Investigative  hearing  procedures 

(k)(l)  The  chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  conunlttee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  Is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  bear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person, 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2(g)(2)  of 
this  Rule,  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  in  attendance  the  requisite  num- 
ber required  under  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  the  committee  determines  that 
such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person; 
and 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (5), 
the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  request  to  subpena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  exec- 
utive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  pub- 
lic sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in  the 
record.  The  committee  Is  the  sole  judge  of 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

Committee  procedures  for  reporting  bills  and 
resolutions 

(1)(1)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
a  matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  commit- 
tee on  a  measure  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  shall  be  filed  within  seven 
calendar  days  (executive  of  days  on  which 
the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
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majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  immediately  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of  the 
filing  of  that  request.  This  subdivision  does 
not  apply  to  the  reporting  of  a  regular  appro- 
priation bill  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions prior  to  compliance  with  subdivision 
(C)  and  does  not  apply  to  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  with  respect  to  the 
rules,  joint  rules,  or  order  of  business  of  the 
House  or  to  the  reporting  of  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  head  of  an  executive 
department. 

(2)(A)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  any  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(B)  With  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  included  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

(3)  The  report  of  any  committee  on  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee (A)  shall  include  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  required  pursuant  to 
clause  2(bKl)  of  Rule  X  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  identified;  (B)  the  statement  re- 
quired by  section  30e(a)(l)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  identified,  if  the  measure  pro- 
vides new  budget  authority  (other  than  con- 
tinuing appropriations),  new  spending  au- 
thority described  in  section  401(cii2)  of  such 
Act,  new  credit  authority,  or  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  revenues  or  tax  expenditures;  (Ci 
the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
under  section  403  of  such  Act,  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified,  whenever  the  Di- 
rector (If  timely  submitted  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  report)  has  submitted  such  estimate 
and  comparison  to  the  committee,  and  (D(  a 
summary  of  the  oversight  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  operations  under  clause  4(c)(2) 
of  Rule  X  separately  set  out  and  clearly 
Identified  whenever  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations have  been  submitted  to  the 
legislative  conmiittee  in  a  timely  fashion  to 
allow  an  opportunity  to  consider  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  during  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations  on  the  measure, 

(4)  EUich  report  of  a  committee  on  each  bill 
or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character  re- 
ported by  such  committee  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution 
into  law  may  have  an  inflationary  impact  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(5)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  conmnittee.  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  any  member  of  the 
committee  gives  notice  of  intention  to  file 
supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views. 
that  member  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in  which 
to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and  signed  by 
that  member,  with  the  clerk  of  the  comm.it- 
tee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  included 
within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the  report  filed 
by  committee  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter.  The  report  of  the  committee  upon 
that  meaaure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a 
single  volume  which— 

(A)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
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mltted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report, 
and 

(B)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  subpara- 
graph (3))  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude — 

(i)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  requests  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(ii)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  that  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter. 

(6)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business),  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  until  the  third  calendar 
day.  excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays,  on  which  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
or  as  provided  by  section  305(a)(1)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  in  the  case  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget:  Pro- 
vided hou-ever.  That  it  shall  always  be  in 
order  to  call  up  for  consideration,  notwith- 
stanfiing  the  provisions  of  clause  4(b).  Rule 
XI.  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
specifically  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  a  reported  measure  or  matter  notwith- 
standing this  restriction.  If  hearings  have 
been  held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so 
reported,  the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure cr  matter,  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  prior  to  the  consideration  of  such 
measure  or  matter  in  the  House.  This  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  apply  to— 

(.^)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of  war. 
or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency, 
by  Che  Congress;  or 

(B)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would  be- 
come or  continue  to  be,  effective  unless  dis- 
approved or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

For  the  proposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
Government  agency  includes  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
measure  has,  by  resolution,  been  made  in 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no  mo- 
tion has  been  offered  that  the  House  consider 
that  measure,  any  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  that  measure  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  to 
offer  a  motion  that  the  House  shall  consider 
that  measure,  if  that  committee  has  duly  au- 
thorized that  member  to  offer  that  motion. 

Power  to  sit  and  act;  subpoena  power 
(mKl)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
of  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  rule 
and  Rule  X  (including  any  matter  referred  to 
it  under  clause  5  of  Rule  X).  any  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
(subject  to  subparagraph  (2)(A)  of  this  para- 
graph)— 

(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 


(B)  to  require,  by  subpoena— or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses *nd  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents 

as  it  deems  necessary.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
such  chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(2)(A)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
under  s«bparagraph  (IMB)  in  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  or  series  of  investigations 
or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  voting,  a  majority 
being  present.  The  power  to  authorize  and 
issue  subpoenas  under  subparagraph  (1)(B) 
may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee. 

(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under  sub- 
paragraph (1)(B)  may  be  enforced  only  as  au- 
thorized or  directed  by  the  House, 

Use  of  committee  funds  for  travel 

(n)(l)  Funds  authorized  for  a  committee 
under  clause  5  are  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  committee's  activities:  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  committee  and  its 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  outside  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions.  No  appropriated 
funds.  Including  those  authorized  under 
clause  5.  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  its  employees  in  any  country 
where  local  currencies  are  available  for  this 
purpose;  and  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  travel  outside  the 
United  fctates  or  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions: 

(A)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  in  any  country  for  any  day  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  set 
forth  in  applicable  Federal  law.  or  if  the 
Member  or  employee  is  reimbursed  for  any 
expenses  for  such  day.  then  the  lesser  of  the 
per  diem  or  the  actual,  unreimbursed  ex- 
penses (Other  than  for  transportation)  in- 
curred by  the  member  or  employee  during 
that  day, 

(B)  Each  member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee Aall  make  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
dates  each  country  was  visited,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation furnished,  any  funds  expended  for  any 
other  offlcial  purpose  and  shall  summarize  in 
these  categories  the  total  foreign  currencies 
and/or  appropriated  funds  expended.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  no  later  than 
sixty  days  following  the  completion  of  travel 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  use 
in  complying  with  reporting  requirements  in 
applicable  Federal  law  and  shall  be  open  for 
public  inspection, 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  committee's  activi- 
ties outjide  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  where  local  currencies  are  unavail- 
able, a  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses (Other  than  for  transportation)  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  per  diem  set  forth  in 
applicable  Federal  law,  or  if  the  member  or 
employee  is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  for 
such  day,  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem  or 
the  actual  unreimbursed  expenses  (other 
than  for  transportation)  incurred,  by  the 
member  or  employee  during  any  day. 
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(3)  A  member  or  employee  of  a  committee 
may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  any  transportation  in  connection  with 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  member  or  employee  has  actually  paid 
for  the  transportation. 

(4)  The  restrictions  respecting  travel  out- 
side of  the  United  States  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  also  apply  to 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
authorized  under  clause  8  of  Rule  I,  clause 
Kb)  of  this  rule,  or  any  other  provision  of 
these  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(5)  No  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  may  be  made  available  under  this 
paragraph  for  the  use  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  mem- 
ber of  any  committee  after— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  has  not  been 
elected  to  the  succeeding  Congress;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  is  not  a 
candidate  in  such  general  election,  the  ear- 
lier of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  Congress. 

BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

3.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to  pro- 
vide a  means,  in  conformity  with  acceptable 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic may  be  covered,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by 
any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cov- 
erage, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the  House 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is,  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cov- 
erage, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  com- 
mittee memoers  and  staff,  other  Government 
officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other  meet- 
ing shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and  ob- 
servance of  the  acceptable  standards  of  dig- 
nity, propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum  tradi- 
tionally observed  by  the  House  in  its  oper- 
ations and  shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

(1)  distort  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
the  hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activi- 
ties of  committee  members  in  connection 
with  that  hearing  or  meeting  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  work  of  the  committee 
or  of  the  House;  or 

(b)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the  House, 
the  committee,  or  any  Member  or  being  in 
the  House,  the  committee,  or  any  Member 
Into  disrepute. 


(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  Is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may  per- 
mit, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
cast, and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such 
methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under  such 
written  rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes,  provisions, 
and  requirements  of  this  clause:  Provided, 
however.  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shall  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras 
permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(f)  The  written  rules  which  may  he  adopted 
by  a  committee  under  paragraph  (e)  of  this 
cluase  shall  contain  provisions  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

(1 )  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off.  This  subparagraph  is  supplementary  to 
clause  2(k)(5)  of  this  rule,  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tele- 
vision cameras  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

i4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the  vis- 
ibility of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
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photographers  from  Associated  Preu  Photos 
and  United  Press  International  News  pic- 
tures. If  requests  are  made  by  more  of  the 
media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairman  for  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photog- 
raphy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  SUndlng  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  F*ress  Photographers  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 


PRIVILEGED  REPORTS  AND  AMENDMENTS 

4.  (a I  The  following  committees  shall  have 
leave  to  report  at  any  time  on  the  matters 
herein  stated,  namely:  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations — on  general  appropriation 
bills  and  on  joint  resolutions  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  a  fiscal  year  If  reported  after 
September  15  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year;  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et— on  the  matters  required  to  be  reported 
by  such  committee  under  Titles  m  and  IV  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974;  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration — on  en- 
rolled bills,  contested  election,  and  all  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  of  printing  for  the  use  of 
the  House  or  the  two  Houses,  and  on  all  mat- 
ters of  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  and  on  all  matters  relating  to 
preservation  and  availability  of  noncurrent 
records  of  the  House  under  Rule  XXX'VI;  the 
Committee  on  Rules — on  rules,  joint  rules, 
and  the  order  of  business;  and  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct — on  resolu- 
tions recommending  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual Member,  offi  cer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  result  of  any 
investigation  by  the  committee  relating  to 
the  official  conduct  of  such  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

(b)  It  shall  always  be  in  order  to  call  up  for 
consideration  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  a  rule,  joint  rule,  or  the  order  of 
business  (except  it  shall  not  be  called  up  for 
consideration  on  the  same  day  it  is  ivesented 
to  the  House,  unless  so  determined  by  a  vote 
of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
voting,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
during  the  last  three  days  of  the  session), 
and.  pending  the  consideration  thereof,  the 
Speaker  may  entertain  one  motion  that  the 
House  adjourn;  but  after  the  result  is  an- 
nounced the  Speaker  shall  not  entertain  any 
other  dilatory  motion  until  the  report  shall 
have  been  fully  disposed  of.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  shall  not  report  any  rule  or  order 
which  provides  that  business  under  clause  7 
of  Rule  XXIV  shall  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present; 
nor  shall  it  report  any  rule  or  order  which 
would  prevent  the  motion  to  recommit  from 
being  made  as  provided  in  clause  4  of  Rule 
XVI. 
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(c)  The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  present 
to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules,  joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business,  within  three  leg- 
islative days  of  the  time  when  the  bill  or  res- 
olution involved  is  ordered  reported  by  the 
committee.  If  any  such  rule  or  order  is  not 
considered  immediately,  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  calendar  and,  if  not  called  up  by  the 
Member  making  the  report  within  seven  leg- 
islative days  thereafter,  any  member  of  the 
Rules  Conmfiittee  may  call  it  up  as  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  (but  only  on  the  day  after 
the  calendar  day  on  which  such  Member  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  intention  to  do  so) 
and  the  Speaker  shall  recognize  any  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  seeking  recognition 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  Committee  on  Rules 
makes  an  adverse  report  on  any  resolution 
pending  before  the  committee,  providing  for 
an  order  of  business  for  the  consideration  by 
the  House  of  any  public  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion, on  days  when  it  shall  be  in  order  to  call 
up  motions  to  discharge  committees  it  shall 
be  In  order  for  any  Member  of  the  House  to 
call  up  for  consideration  by  the  House  such 
adverse  report,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  such  reso- 
lution and  adversely  reported  notwithstand- 
ing the  adverse  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  the  Speaker  shall  recognize  the 
Member  seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose 
as  a  question  of  the  highest  privilege. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
ports a  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  part  thereof  it  shall  include  in  its  report 
or  in  an  accompanying  documents  . 

(1)  the  text  of  any  part  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  is  proposed 
to  be  repealed;  and 

(2)  a  comparative  print  of  any  part  of  the 
resolution  making  such  an  amendment  and 
any  part  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  amended,  showing  by  an 
appropriate  typographical  device  the  omis- 
sions and  insertions  proposed  to  be  made. 

coMMrrrEE  expenses 
5.  (a)  Whenever  any  committee,  commis- 
sion or  other  entity  (except  the  Conrmiittee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget)  is  to  be  granted  authorization  for 
the  payment,  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House,  of  its  expenses  in  any  year,  other 
than  those  expenses  to  be  paid  from  appro- 
priations provided  by  statute,  such  author- 
ization initially  shall  be  procured  by  one  pri- 
mary expense  resolution  for  the  committee. 
commission  or  other  entity  providing  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee, commission  or  other  entity  for  that 
year  trom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 
Any  such  primary  expense  resolution  re- 
ported to  the  House  shall  not  be  considered 
In  the  House  unless  a  printed  report  on  that 
resolution  has  been  made  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  at  least  one  cal- 
endar day  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
resolution  In  the  House.  Such  report  shall. 
for  the  Information  of  the  House— 

(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  to 
be  provided  to  the  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  under  the  primary  expense  reso- 
lution for  all  anticipated  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contain  such 
general  statements  regarding  the  estimated 
foreseeable  expenditures  for  the  respective 
anticipated  activities  and  programs  of  the 
committee,  commission  or  other  entity  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide  the  House 
with  basic  estimates  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure generally  of  the  funds  to  be  pro- 


vided to  the  committee,  commission  or  other 
entity  under  the  primary  expense  resolution. 
(b;  After  the  date  of  adoption  by  the  House 
of  any  such  primary  expense  resolution  for 
any  such  committee,  commission  or  other 
entity  for  any  year,  authorization  for  the 
payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of  addi- 
tional expenses  of  such  committee,  commis- 
sion or  other  entity  in  that  year,  other  than 
those  expenses  to  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions provided  by  statute,  may  be  procured 
by  one  or  more  supplemental  expense  resolu- 
tions for  that  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  as  necessary.  Any  such  supple- 
mental expense  resolution  reported  to  the 
House  shall  not  be  considered  in  the  House 
unless  a  printed  report  on  that  resolution 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  at  least  one  calendar  day  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  that  resolution  in  the 
Hoase.  Such  report  shall,  for  the  information 
of  the  House — 

(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  additional 
funds  to  be  provided  to  the  committee,  com- 
miSBion  or  other  entity  under  the  supple- 
mental expense  resolution  and  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  those  additional  funds 
are  to  be  used  by  the  committee,  commission 
or  other  entity:  and 

(2)  state  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure to  procure  the  additional  funds  for  the 
committee,  commission  or  other  entity  by 
means  of  the  primary  expense  resolution. 

(0)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clause 
do  not  apply  to — 

(1)  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  sums  necessary  to  pay  compensation  for 
staff  services  performed  for.  or  to  pay  other 
expenses  of.  any  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  at  any  time  from  and  after  the 
beginning  of  any  year  and  before  the  date  of 
adoption  by  the  House  of  the  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  providing  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  that  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  for  that  year;  or 

12)  any  resolution  providing  in  any  Con- 
gress, for  all  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House,  additional  office  equipment,  air- 
mall  and  special  delivery  postage  stamps, 
supplies,  staff  personnel,  or  any  other  spe- 
cific item  for  the  operation  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  containing  an  authorization 
for  the  payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  the  expenses  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going items  provided  by  that  resolution,  sub- 
ject to  and  until  enactment  of  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  as  permanent  law. 

(d)  From  the  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolutions — 

(1)  the  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Bubcommittee  chairman. 

(2)  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
each  standing  subcommittee  on  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  is  authorized  to 
appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minority  party 
member. 

(3)  the  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to  exceed 
(A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  or  (B)  the 
rata  paid  the  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph. 

(4)  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  (A) 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  six  standing  sub- 
committees of  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House,  except  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations, and  (B)  no  member  shall  ap- 
point more  than  one  person  pursuant  to  the 
above  provisions. 

(5)  the  staff  positions  made  available  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  from  the  staff  positions  pro- 
vided under  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  unless  such 
staff  positions  are  made  available  pursuant 
to  a  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

(e)  No  primary  expense  resolution  or  addi- 
tional expense  resolution  of  a  committee 
may  provide  for  the  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  for  travel  by  the  member 
after  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  is  not  elected 
to  the  succeeding  Congress,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  Member  who  is  not  a  candidate  in  such 
general  election,  the  earlier  of  the  date  of 
such  general  election  or  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
Congreis. 

(f)(1)  For  continuance  of  necessary  inves- 
tigations and  studies  by — 

(A)  each  standing  committee  and  select 
committee  established  by  these  rules;  and 

(B)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (2). 
each  select  committee  established  by  resolu- 
tion; 

there  Aall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  period  beginning  at  noon 
on  January  3  and  ending  at  midnight  on 
March  31  of  each  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  first  session  of  a  Con- 
gress, ajnounts  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  select  committee  estab- 
lished by  resolution  in  the  preceding  Con- 
gress only  if— 

(A)  a  reestablishing  resolution  for  such  se- 
lect conimittee  Is  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress;  and 

(B)  no  resolution  of  the  preceding  Congress 
provided  for  termination  of  funding  of  inves- 
tigations and  studies  by  such  select  commit- 
tee at  or  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. 

(3)  £kich  committee  receiving  amounts 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  entitled,  for 
each  month  in  the  period  specified  in  sub- 
paragrajph  (1).  to  9  per  centum  (or  such  lesser 
per  centum  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration)  of  the 
total  annualized  amount  made  available 
under  expense  resolutions  for  such  commit- 
tee in  the  preceding  session  of  Congress. 

(4)  Payments  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee involved,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
commiotee,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (5),  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

(5)  Nothwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
rule  of  the  House,  or  other  authority,  from 
noon  on  January  3  of  the  first  session  of  a 
Congreae,  until  the  election  by  the  House  of 
the  committee  involved  in  that  Congress, 
payments  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  on  vouchers  signed  by — 

(A)  tte  chairman  of  such  committee  as 
constituted  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
CongresB;  or 

(B)  if  such  chairman  is  not  a  Member  in 
the  present  Congress,  the  ranking  majority 
party  member  of  such  committee  as  con- 
stituted at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gress who  is  a  Member  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

(6)(A)  The  authority  of  a  committee  to 
incur  expenses  under  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
pire upon  agreement  by  the  House  to  a  pri- 
mary expense  resolution  for  such  committee. 
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(B)  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  Insofar  as  not  inconsistent 
with  any  resolution,  reported  by  the 
Committtee  on  House  Administration  and 
adopted  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  these 
rules. 

COMMrrTEE  STAFFS 

6.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this 
paragraph  and  paragraph  (f)  of  this  clause, 
each  standing  committee  may  appoint,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee,  not  more 
than  eighteen  professional  staff  members. 
Each  professional  staff  member  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  of  such  committee,  as  the 
committee  considers  advisable. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  this  clause, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  of  a  standing  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence)  so  request,  not  more  than 
six  persons  may  be  selected,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  minority  party  members,  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  committee  as  professional 
staff  members  from  among  the  number  au- 
thorized by  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph. The  committeee  shall  appoint  any 
persons  so  selected  whose  character  and 
qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  any  person  so  selected  are  unacceptable  to 
the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  may  select  other  persons  for 
appointment  by  the  committee  to  the  profes- 
sional staff  until  such  appointment  is  made. 
Each  professional  staff  member  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to 
such  committee  business  as  the  minority 
party  members  of  the  committee  consider 
advisable. 

(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of  each 
standing  committee — 

(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or 
age,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

(B)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  business;  and 

(C)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  each  standing  committee  may  be  ter- 
minated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(3)  (B)  and  (C)  do  not  apply  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

(b)(1)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
twelve  clerks,  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
members,  and  to  the  professional  staff,  as 
the  committee  considers  advisable.  Subject 
to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (f)  of  this  clause,  the  clerical  staff 
shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
sex,  or  age.  Except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph  the  clerical  staff 
shall  handle  committee  correspondence  and 
stenographic  work  both  for  the  committee 
staff  and  for  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  on  matters  related 
to  committee  work. 
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(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (0  of  this  clause, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  of  a  standing  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence)  so  request,  four  persons  may 
be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
party  members,  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  positions  on  the  clerical  staff  from 
among  the  number  of  clerks  authorized  by 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph.  The  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  to  those  positions  any 
person  so  selected  whose  character  and 
qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  any  person  so  selected  are  unacceptable  to 
the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members,  may  select  other  persons  for 
appointment  by  the  committee  to  the  posi- 
tion involved  on  the  clerical  staff  until  such 
appointment  is  made.  E^ch  clerk  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  handle  com- 
mittee correspondence  and  stenographic 
work  for  the  minority  party  members  of  the 
committee  and  for  any  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  appointed  under  subparagraph 
(2)  of  taragraph  (a)  of  this  clause  on  matters 
related  to  committee  work. 

(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members  of 
each  standing  committee  may  be  terminated 
by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(4)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

(c)  Each  employee  on  the  professional, 
clerical  and  investigating  staff  of  each 
standing  committee  shall  be  entitled  to  pay 
at  a  single  gross  per  annum  rate,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  which  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay,  as  in  effect  from  time 
to  time,  under  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

(d)  Subject  to  appropriations  hereby  au- 
thorized, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may  ap- 
point such  staff,  in  addition  to  the  clerk 
thereof  and  assistants  for  the  minority,  as  it 
determines  by  majority  vote  to  be  necessary, 
such  personnel,  other  than  minority  assist- 
ants, to  possess  such  qualifications  as  the 
committee  may  prescribe. 

(e)  No  committee  shall  appoint  to  its  staff 
any  experts  or  other  personnel  detailed  or 
assigned  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

(f)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  mi- 
nority professional  staff  member  under  para- 
graph (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff  mem- 
ber under  paragraph  (b).  is  made  when  no  va- 
cancy exists  to  which  that  appointment  may 
be  made,  the  committee  nevertheless  shall 
appoint,  under  paragraph  (a)  or  paragraph 
(b),  as  applicable,  the  person  selected  by  the 
minority  and  acceptable  to  the  committee. 
The  person  so  appointed  shall  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional member  of  the  professional  staff  or 
the  clerical  staff,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
committee,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund,  until  such  a  vacancy  (other 
than  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  head  of  the 
professional  staff,  by  whatever  title  des- 
ignated) occurs,  at  which  time  that  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  to 
that  vacancy.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
professional  staff  when  seven  or  more  per- 
sons have  been  so  appointed  who  are  eligible 
to  fill  that  vacancy,  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity party  members  shall  designate  which  of 
those  persons  shall  fill  that  vacancy. 

(g)  Each  staff  member  appointed  pursuant 
to  a  request  by  minority   party  members 


under  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  clause,  and 
each  staff  member  appointed  to  assist  minor- 
ity party  members  of  a  committee  pursuant 
to  an  expense  resolution  described  In  para- 
graph (a)  or  (b)  of  clause  5.  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  the  fix- 
ing of  his  or  her  rate  of  pay,  the  assignment 
to  him  or  her  of  work  facilities,  and  the  ac- 
cessibility to  him  or  her  of  committee 
records. 

(h)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  professional  or  cleri- 
cal staff  members  of  a  committee  pursuant 
to  a  request  under  either  of  such  paragraphs 
by  the  minority  party  members  of  that  com- 
mittee if  six  or  more  professional  staff  mem- 
bers or  four  or  more  clerical  staff  members, 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (aKl)  or  paragraph 
(b)(1)  of  this  clause,  as  the  case  may  be.  who 
are  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity party  members,  are  otherwise  assigned  to 
assist  the  minority  party  members. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)(2)  and 
lb)(2).  a  committee  may  employ  nonpartisan 
staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  committee 
staff  designated  exclusively  for  the  majority 
or  minority  party,  upon  an  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
minority  party. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  102D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WRITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
arxi  in  accordance  with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  submit  for  publication  in  ttie  Congressk)nal 
Record  a  copy  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  102d  Congress  as  approved 
by  the  committee  on  March  5,  1991: 
Rules  of  the  Commfttee  on  appropriations 

[Adopted  for  the  102d  Congress  on  March  5. 
1991J 

Resolved.  That  the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  One  Hundred  First 
Congress,  except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
inafter, shall  be  and  are  hereby  adopted  as 
the  rules  and  practices  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress. 

The  foregoing  resolution  adopts  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

SEC.  i:  POWER  TO  srr  and  act 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of  Ite 
functions  and  duties  under  Rules  X  and  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  or  any  of  ita  subcommittees 
is  authorized: 

(a)  To  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings;  and 

(b)  To  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  tx>oks,  re- 
ports, correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documenta  as  It  deems  necessary. 
The  Chairman,  or  any  Member  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(c)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  or  Ite  sulxsommittees 
under  subsection  Kb)  in  the  conduct  of  any 
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investigation  or  activity  or  series  of  inves- 
tigations or  activities  only  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee voting,  a  majority  being  present.  The 
power  to  authorize  and  Issue  subpoenas 
under  subsection  Kb)  may  be  delegated  to 
the  Chairman  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
under  such  limitations  as  the  Committee 
may  prescribe.  Authorized  subpoenas  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  member 
desigrnated  by  the  Committee. 

(d)  Compliance  with  any  subpoenas  issued 
by  the  Committee  or  Its  subcommittees  may 
be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  directed  by 
the  House. 

SEC.  2:  SUBCOMMrrTEES 

(a)  The  Majority  Caucus  of  the  Committee 
shall  establish  the  number  of  subcommittees 
and  shall  determine  the  jurisdiction  .of  each 
subcommittee. 

(b)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  Committee  all  matters  referred 
to  it. 

(c)  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  to 
the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  jurisdiction 
within  two  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Majority  Members  of  the  full  Committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  Committee. 

(d)  The  Majority  Caucus  of  the  Committee 
shall  determine  an  appropriate  ratio  of  Ma- 
jority to  Minority  Members  for  each  sub- 
committee. The  Chairman  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  that  ratio  with  the  Minority:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  party  representation  in 
each  subcommittee,  including  ex-officio 
members,  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the 
Majority  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  Commit- 
tee. 

(e)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  any  subcommittee  and  to  partici- 
pate in  Its  work. 

SEC.  3:  COMMITTEE  STAFF 

(a)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
the  staff  of  the  Committee,  and  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  job  titles  and  compensation 
thereof  subject  to  the  maximum  rates  and 
conditions  established  In  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  addition,  he  is  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  arrange  for  their  specialized 
training.  The  Chairman  Is  also  authorized  to 
employ  additional  personnel  as  necessary. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
may  select  and  designate  a  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Such  staff  member  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  established  in 
Clause  6<c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Provided.  That  no 
Member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  these  provisions. 

(c)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
subcommittee  may  select  and  designate  a 
staff  member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  ranking  minority  member.  Such  staff 
member  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  es- 
tablished In  Clause  6<c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Pro- 
vided, That  no  Member  shall  appoint  more 
than  one  person  pursuant  to  these  provi- 
sions. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  and  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man, may  each  select  and  designate  a  staff 
member  at  an  annual  gross  salary  of  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  estab- 
lished in  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  may 
each  select  and  designate  one  additional 
staff  member. 


(e)  Each  Member  not  mentioned  In  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section 
may  eelet  and  designate  a  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  that  Member. 
Such  staff  member  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate,  determined  by  the  Member,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  estab- 
lished in  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Provided, 
That  no  Member  shall  appoint  more  than  one 
person  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c). 
(d).  or  (e);  Provided  further.  That  Members 
designating  a  staff  member  under  this  sub- 
section must  specifically  certify  by  letter  to 
the  Chairman  that  the  employee  is  needed 
and  will  be  utilized  for  Committee  work. 

(f)  In  addition  to  any  staff  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  any  other  subsection  of 
this  section,  each  Member  may  select  and 
designate  one  additional  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  that  Member. 
Such  staff  member  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate,  determined  by  the  Member,  not  to  ex- 
ceed lb  per  centum  of  the  maximum  estab- 
lished in  Clause  6(0  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided. 
That  no  Member  shall  appoint  more  than  one 
person  pursuant  to  this  subsection:  Provided 
further.  That  Members  designating  an  addi- 
tional staff  member  under  this  subsection 
must  specifically  certify  by  letter  to  the 
Chairman  that  the  employee  is  needed  and 
will  be  utilized  for  Committee  work. 

SEC.  4:  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

(a)  Regular  Meeting  Day 
The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month 
while  the  House  is  in  session,  unless  the 
Committee  has  met  within  the  past  30  days 
or  the  Chaimnan  considers  a  specific  meeting 
unnecessary  in  the  light  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Committee  business  schedule. 

(b)  Additional  and  Special  Meetings 

(1)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene,  as 
he  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
Committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  Com- 
mittee business.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(2)  If  at  least  three  Committee  Members 
desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those  Mem- 
bers may  file  in  the  Committee  Offices  a 
written  request  to  the  Chairman  for  that 
special  meeting.  Such  request  shall  specify 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Commit- 
tee Clerk  shall  notify  the  Chairman. 

i3)  If  within  three  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman  does  not 
call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Members  may  file  in  the  Committee  Offices 
their  written  notice  that  a  special  meeting 
will  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of 
such  meeting,  and  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered.  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 
that  date  and  hour. 

(4)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  no- 
tice, the  Committee  Clerk  shall  notify  all 
Committee  Members  that  such  spjecial  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date 
and  hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Only  the  measure  or  matter  spec- 
ified In  that  notice  may  be  considered  at  the 
special  meeting. 

(c)  Vice  Chairman  or  Ranking  Majority  Member 
To  Preside  in  Absence  of  Chairman 

Iha  member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  ranking 


immediately  after  the  chairman  shall  be  vice 
chairman  of  the  Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  preside  at 
any  meeting  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  cHalrman.  K  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
are  not  iJresent  at  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee Of  subcommittee,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  tte  majority  party  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(d)  Business  Meetings 

(1)  Eaoh  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  tbe  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees,  in  open 
session  and  with  a  majority  present,  deter- 
mines by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed. 

(2)  No  person  other  than  Committee  Mem- 
bers and  8uch  congressional  staff  and  depart- 
mental representatives  as  they  may  author- 
ize shall  lie  present  at  any  business  or  mark- 
up session  which  has  been  closed. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do  not 
apply  to  open  hearings  of  the  Committee  or 
its  subcotnmittees  which  are  provided  for  in 
Section  5(b)(1)  of  these  Rules  or  to  any  meet- 
ing of  th|B  Committee  relating  solely  to  in- 
ternal budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(e)  Committee  Records 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  action,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  roll  call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each 
roll  call  shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by 
the  public  during  regular  business  hours  in 
the  Conrimittee  Offices.  The  Information 
made  available  for  public  inspection  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  other  proposition,  and  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  each  Member 
voting  against,  and  the  names  of  those  Mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting. 

(2)  All  hearings,  records,  data,  charts,  and 
files  of  the  Committee  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  otf  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Such  records  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
House,  and  all  Members  of  the  House  shall 
have  accass  thereto. 

(3)  The  records  of  the  Committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shall  be  made  available  in  accordance 
with  Rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
except  that  the  Committee  authorizes  use  of 
any  record  to  which  Clause  3(b)(4)  of  Rule 
XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  would  oth- 
erwise apply  after  such  record  has  been  in 
existence  for  20  years.  The  Chairman  shall 
notify  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  any 
decision,  pursuant  to  Clause  3(b)(3)  or  Clause 
4(b)  of  Rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  ta  withhold  a  record  otherwise  avail- 
able, and  the  matter  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Committee  for  a  determination  upon  the 
written  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

SEC.  S:  COMMriTEE  AND  SUBCOMMrTTEE 
HEARINGS 

(a)  Overall  Budget  Hearings 
Overall  budget  hearings  by  the  Committee, 
including  the  hearing  required  by  Section 
242(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  and  Clause  4(a)(1)  of  the  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  condudted  in  open  session  except  when  the 
Committee  In  open  session  and  with  a  major- 
ity present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote  that 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hearing  on 
that  day  may  be  related  to  a  matter  of  na- 
tional seeurity;  except  that  the  Committee 
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may  by  the  same  procedure  close  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearing.  A  transcript  of  all  such 
hearings  shall  be  printed  and  a  copy  fur- 
nished to  each  Member,  Delegate,  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 
(b)  Other  Hearings 

(1)  All  other  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  or  its  subcommittees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  Rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  at  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  or  any  of  its  sub- 
committees, there  being  in  attendance  the 
number  required  under  Section  5(c)  of  these 
Rules  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  (1)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing 
for  the  sole  purix>se  of  discussing  whether 
testimony  or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
endanger  the  national  security  or  violate 
Clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  (2)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing,  as  provided  in  Clause 
2(k)(5)  of  such  Rule.  No  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  excluded  from 
nonpaxticipatory  attendance  at  any  hearing 
of  the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees  un- 
less the  House  of  Representatives  shall  by 
majority  vote  authorize  the  Committee  or 
any  of  its  subcommittees,  for  purposes  of  a 
particular  series  of  hearings  on  a  particular 
article  of  legislation  or  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject of  Investigation,  to  close  its  hearings  to 
Members  by  the  same  procedures  designated 
in  this  subsection  for  closing  hearings  to  the 
public;  Provided,  however.  That  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  may  by  the  same 
procedure  vote  to  close  five  subsequent  days 
of  hearings. 

(2)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  meet- 
ing dates  after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man and  other  subcommittee  chairmen  with 
a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  sched- 
uling of  Committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings. 

(3)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
as  the  case  may  be,  insofar  as  is  practicable, 
shall  (lie  in  advance  of  such  appearance,  a 
written  statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  shall  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary,  except  that 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  witness 
appearing  before  the  Committee  In  the  over- 
all budget  hearings. 

(c)  Quorum  for  Taking  Testimony 

The  number  of  Members  of  the  Committee 

which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking 

testimony   and   receiving   evidence    in    any 

hearing  of  the  Committee  shall  be  two. 

(d)  Calling  and  Interrogation  of  Witnesses 

(1)  The  Minority  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  or  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  by  a  majority  of  them  before 
completion  of  any  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  Minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  under  consideration  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearings  thereon. 

(2)  The  Committee  and  its  subcommittees 
shall  observe  the  flve-mlnute  rule  during  the 
interrogation  of  witnesses  until  such  times 
as  each  Member  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee who  so  desires  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  witness. 


(e)  Broadcasting  and  Photographing  of 
Committee  Meetings  and  Hearings 

(1)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  nature  of  broadcasting 
and  photographic  coverage  for  the  overall 
budget  hearing  and  full  Committee  meetings 
and  hearings,  subject  to  the  guidelines  for 
such  coverage  set  forth  in  Section  116(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
and  Clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Unless  approved  by  the  Chairman  and 
concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee, no  subcommittee  hearings  or 
meetings  shall  be  recorded  by  electronic  de- 
vice or  broadcast  by  radio  or  television. 

(3)  Unless  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee,  no  subcommittee  hearing 
or  meeting  or  subcommittee  room  shall  be 
photographed. 

(4)  Broadcasting  and  photographic  cov- 
erage of  subcommittee  hearings  and  meet- 
ings authorized  under  the  provisions  of  (2) 
and  (3)  above  shall  be  subject  to  the  guide- 
lines for  such  coverage  set  forth  in  Clause 
3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(f)  Subcommittee  Meetings 
No  subcommittee  shall  sit  while  the  House 
is    reading    an    appropriation    measure    for 
amendment  under  the   five-minute  rule   or 
while  the  Committee  is  in  session. 

(g)  Public  Notice  of  Committee  Hearings 
The  Chairman  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  public  announcements  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  Committee  and 
subcommittee  hearings  at  least  one  week  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  such  hearings.  If 
the  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees, 
as  the  case  may  be,  determines  that  there  is 
good  cause  to  begin  a  hearing  sooner,  the 
Chairman  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
that  announcement  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

SEC.  6.  PROCEDURES  OF  REPORTING  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

(a)  Prompt  Reporting  Requirement 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman,  or 
cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to  the  House 
any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  nec- 
essary steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  a  report  on  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution which  the  Committee  has  approved 
shall  be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (ex- 
clusive of  days  in  which  the  House  Is  not  in 
session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  Committee  Clerk  a  writ- 
ten request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  Commit- 
tee Members,  for  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or 
resolution.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  re- 
quest, the  Committee  Clerk  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  immediately  of  the  filing  of  the 
request.  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to 
the  reporting  of  a  regular  appropriation  bill 
or  to  the  reporting  of  resolution  of  Inquiry 
addressed  to  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

(b)  Presence  of  Committee  Majority 
No  measure  or  recommendation  shall   be 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a  ma- 
jority    of    the    Committee    was    actually 
present. 

(c)  Roll  Call  Votes 
With  respect  to  each  roll  call  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  report  any  bill  or  resolution,  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for,  and  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  against,  the  reporting 
of  such  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  included 
in  the  Committee  report. 


(d)  Compliance  With  Congressional  Budget  Act 
A  Committee  report  on  a  bill  or  resolution 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee 
shall  Include  the  statement  required  by  Sec- 
tion 308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  bill  or  resolution  provides  new 
budget  authority. 

(e)  Inflationary  Impact  Statement 
Each  Committee  report  on  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  inflationary  im- 
pact on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of 
the  national  economy. 

(f)  Changes  in  Existing  Law 

Each  Committee  report  on  a  general  appro- 
priation bill  shall  contain  a  concise  state- 
ment describing  fully  the  effect  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
changes  the  application  of  existing  law. 

(g)  Rescissions  and  Transfers 

Each  bill  or  resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  shall  include  separate  headings 
for  rescissions  and  transfers  of  unexpended 
balances  with  all  proposed  rescissions  and 
transfers  listed  therein.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  accompanying  such  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution shall  include  a  separate  section  with 
respect  to  such  rescissions  or  transfers. 
(h)  Supplemental  or  Minority  Views 

(1)  If.  at  the  time  the  Committee  approves 
any  measure  or  matter,  any  Committee 
Member  gives  notice  of  Intention  to  file  sup- 
plemental, minority,  or  additional  views,  the 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file 
such  views  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
Member,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
All  such  views  so  filed  shall  be  Included  in 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter. 

(2)  The  Committee  report  on  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which — 

(i)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report, 
and 

(ii)  shall  have  on  Its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  are  included  as  part  of  the  re- 
port. 

(3)  Subsection  (h)(1)  of  this  section,  above, 
does  not  preclude— 

(i)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
Committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  such  subsection;  or 

(ii)  the  filing  by  the  Committee  of  a  sup- 
plemental report  on  a  measure  or  matter 
which  may  be  required  for  correction  of  any 
technical  error  in  a  previous  report  made  by 
the  Committee  on  that  measure  or  matter. 

(4)  If.  at  the  time  a  subcommittee  approves 
any  measure  or  matter  for  recommendation 
to  the  full  Committee,  any  Member  of  that 
subcommittee  who  gives  notice  of  intention 
to  offer  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  shall  be  entitled.  Insofar  aa  is 
practicable  and  in  accordance  with  the  print- 
ing requirements  as  determined  by  the  sub- 
committee, to  Include  such  views  In  the 
Committee  Print  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter. 

(i)  Availability  of  Reports 
A  copy  of  each  bill,  resolution,  or  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  each  Member  of 
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the  Committee  at  least  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  the 
Committee  is  to  consider  each  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  report;  Provided,  That  this  sub- 
section may  be  waived  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  of  the  full  Committee. 

SEC.  7:  VOTING 

(a)  No  vote  by  any  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  any  of  its  subcommittees  with  respect 
to  any  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by 
proxy. 

(b)  The  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers present. 

SEC.  8:  STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  procedure  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  studies  and 
examinations  of  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  Executive  Agencies  under  authority 
contained  in  Section  202(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  in  Clause 
2(b)(3)  of  Rule  X.  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(a)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  staff  and,  in  his  discretion,  arrange  for 
the  procurement  of  temporary  services  of 
consultants,  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  re- 
quired. 

(b)  Studies  and  examinations  will  be  initi- 
ated upon  the  written  request  of  a  sub- 
committee which  shall  be  reasonably  specific 
and  definite  in  character,  and  shall  be  initi- 
ated only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  sub- 
committee, with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber thereof  participating  as  part  of  such  ma- 
jority vote.  When  so  initiated  such  request 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  submission  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  and  their  ap- 
proval shall  be  required  to  make  the  same  ef- 
fective. Notwithstanding  any  action  taken 
on  such  request  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommittee,  a 
request  may  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  Any  request  approved  as  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  staff  appointed  for  action. 

(d)  Any  information  obtained  by  such  staff 
shall  be  reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee requesting  such  study  and  exam- 
ination and  to  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerned, and  shall  not  be  released  for  publica- 
tion until  the  subcommittee  so  determines. 

(e)  Any  hearings  or  investigations  which 
may  be  desired,  aside  from  the  regular  hear- 
ings on  appropriation  items,  when  approved 
by  the  Committee,  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter. 

SEC.  9:  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL 

(a)  The  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
approve  requests  for  travel  by  subcommittee 
members  and  staff  for  official  business  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  a  sub- 
committee shall  concur  in  such  travel  re- 
quests by  minority  members  of  that  sub- 
committee and  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber shall  concur  in  such  travel  requests  for 
Minority  Members  of  the  Committee.  Re- 
quests in  writing  covering  the  purpose,  itin- 
erary, and  dates  of  proposed  travel  shall  be 
submitted  for  final  approval  to  the  Chair- 
man. Specific  approval  shall  be  required  for 
each  and  every  trip. 


(b)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  during  the 
recesB  of  the  Congress  to  approve  travel  au- 
thoriEations  for  Committee  Members  and 
staff,  including  travel  outside  the  United 
States. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Chairman 
shall  direct  the  head  of  each  Government 
agency  concerned  not  to  honor  requests  of 
subcommittees,  individual  Members,  or  staff 
for  travel,  the  direct  or  indirect  expenses  of 
whict  are  to  be  defrayed  from  an  executive 
appropriation,  except  upon  request  from  the 
Chairman. 

id)  In  accordance  with  Clause  2(n)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Committee  Members  and  staff  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
outside  the  United  States,  its  territories,  or 
possaesions.  No  Committee  Member  or  staff 
member  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  as  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  in  applicable  Federal  law. 
(e)  Travel  Reports 

(II  Members  or  staff  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Chairman  on  their  travel,  covering  the 
purpose,  results,  itinerary,  expenses,  and 
other  pertinent  comments. 

(2 1  With  respect  to  travel  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  its  territories  or  possessions, 
the  report  shall  include:  (1)  an  itemized  list 
showing  the  dates  each  country  was  visited, 
the  amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of 
transportation  furnished,  and  any  funds  ex- 
pended for  any  other  official  purpose;  and  (2) 
a  summary  in  these  categories  of  the  total 
foreiffn  currencies  andor  appropriated  funds 
expended.  .■Ml  such  individual  reports  on  for- 
eign travel  shall  be  filed  with  the  Chairman 
no  later  than  sixty  days  following  comple- 
tion of  the  travel  for  use  in  complying  with 
reporting  requirements  in  applicable  Federal 
law.  and  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection. 

(3i  Each  Member  or  employee  performing 
such  travel  shall  be  solely  responsible  for 
supporting  the  amounts  reported  by  the 
Member  or  employee. 

i4)  No  report  or  statement  as  to  any  trip 
shall  be  publicized  making  any  recommenda- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Committee  without  the 
authorization  of  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

ifi  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws  or  regulations  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  per- 
taining to  such  travel,  and  as  promulgated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Chairman. 
SEC.   10:   ELiGiBiLrry   of   committee   member 

SERVING  AS  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 
FOB  APPR0PRI.<lTIONS  SL-BCOMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MAKSHIP 

If  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  he  becomes  Budget  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  or  would  be  eligible  to  be- 
come chairman  of  an  Appropriations  sub- 
committee under  the  Rules  of  the  Majority 
Caucus  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man, the  Appropriations  Committee  may 
nominate  such  Member  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  such  subcommittee,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Majority  Caucus.  But,  if  so 
elected  and  confirmed,  the  Member  shall 
take  a  leave  of  absence  while  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  the  responsibil- 
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ities  of  the  subcommittee  chairmanship 
shall  devolve  onto  a  temporary  chairman  as 
determined  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Majority  Caucus  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wiLS  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs  (at  his  own  request),  for 
March  20,  21.  and  22,  on  account  of 
stork. 

Mr.  ORTIZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  between  3:45  and  6 
p.m.  today,  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McEWEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  March  12,  13.  19,  and  20. 

Mr.  RIGGS,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  STAGGERS)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneouB  material:) 

Mr.  LVKEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aknunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BRUCE,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  Of  New  York,  for  60 
minutea  each  day,  on  April  10  and  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BENTLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  SSOWE. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California. 

Mr.  FISH. 

Mr.  BtAZ. 

Mr.  BtiLEY. 

Mr.  RlNALDO. 

Mr.  COBLE. 

Mr.  DUNCAN. 

Mr.  SANTORUM. 

Mr.  WELDON. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  GRADISON. 

Mr.  CEANE. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California. 

Mr.  OILMAN. 

Mr.  BEReuter. 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

(The  following  Memhers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Staggers)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  SMfTH  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Bacchus. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Mazzou  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Williams  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDermott. 

Mr.  Fuster. 

Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Swett  in  two  instances. 


BH^L  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESroENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  March  6,  1991: 

H.R.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soldiers"  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
Act;  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  veterans'  reemployment  rights  and 
to  improve  veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement 
of  health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
11,  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

800.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  request 
for  a  dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1991  for  International 


Security  Assistance,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1107  (Doc.  No.  102-53)  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  1991  joint 
military  net  assessment,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  113(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  Defense  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C,  115(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  license  for  the  ex- 
port of  major  defense  equipment  sold  com- 
mercially (TransmitUl  No.  DTC-14-90).  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of 
defense  articles  to  Brazil  (Transmittal  No.  6- 
91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796a(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  defense  equipment 
sold  commercially  to  Taiwan  (Transmittal 
No.  DTC-16-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776a(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  22d  90-day  report  of 
progress  of  case  on  the  investigation  into  the 
death  of  Enrique  Camarena.  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  disappearance  of  United  States 
citizens  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and 
the  general  safety  of  United  States  tourists 
in  Mexico,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-93,  sec- 
tion 134(c)  (99  Stat.  421);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
Turkey  that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet 
its  international  debt  obligations  and  to  sta- 
bilize its  economy,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346 
nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  and  Public  Affairs,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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813.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  filing  financial  disclosure 
reports  required  by  such  act  for  persons  serv- 
ing in  a  designated  combat  zone  for  up  to  180 
days  after  the  person  returns  from  such  com- 
bat zone;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide reemployment  assistance  to  persons 
after  service  in  the  uniformed  services,  to 
encourage  affiliation  with  and  active  partici- 
pation in  traning  programs  of  the  Reserve 
components,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  En- 
ergy,   transmitting    a    copy    of   the    report 

"Clean  Coal  Technology  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram: Program  Update  1990'";  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules:  House 
Resolution  105.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  1315  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  (Kept.  102-13).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Report  on  the  subdivision  of 
budget  totals  for  fical  year  1991  (Rept.  102- 
14).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROWN:  Committee  on  Science,  Space 
and  Technology.  Report  on  the  subdivision  of 
budget  totals  for  fiscal  year  1991  (Rept.  102- 
15).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  1175.  a  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  in  connec- 
tion with  operations  in  and  around  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  presently  known  as  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm,  and  for  other  purposes 
with  amendments;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  legislative  days,  with  instructions  to 
report  back  to  the  House  as  provided  in  sec- 
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Uon  401(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (Rept.  102-16. 
Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  1315.  A  bill  to  provide  funding  for  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 
H.R.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  performance  management  and  rec- 
ogniition  system,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.   Mr. 
CONorr,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Fhank  of  Massa- 
chusetts,    Mr.     McNULTY.     and     Mr. 
McGRATH): 
H.R.  1317.  A  bill  to  restrict  U.S.  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Jordan;  jointly,  to 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs.    Agri- 
culture, Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Intelligence  (Permanent  Select),  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bli- 
LEY,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Biurakis.  Mr.  Slatterv. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton of  Texas,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr. 

Sanomeister,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Li- 
PiNSKi,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mrs.  Me^-ers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.    Lancaster,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Callahan,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Mr.  Zi.v- 
mer): 
H.R.  1318.  A  bill  to  facilitate  use  of  degrad- 
able  plastics,  without  adversely  affecting  re- 
cycling of  nondegradable  plastic  products,  by 
requiring  coding  of  plastic  containers  to  fa- 
cilitate separation  of  degradable  plastic  con- 
tainers ftrom  nondegradable  plastic  contain- 
ers and  sorting  of  nondegradable  plastic  con- 
tainers by  resin  type  to  promote  recycling  of 
such  containers;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bennett. 
and  Mr.  Ravenel): 
H.R.  1319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tlnentol  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  allow  State  dis- 
approval  of  Federal   offshore   leasing   deci- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Talzin,  Mr. 
Anderson.    Mr.    Dingell.    and    Mr. 
Lauohlin): 
H.R.  1320.  A  bill  relating  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  1321.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument 
u  a  national  park,  to  create  the  Black  Can- 
yon of  the  Gunnison  National  Conservation 
Area,  to  Include  the  Gunnison  River  in  the 
Nation's  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1322.  A  bill  to  authorize  services  for 
the  prevention,  intervention,  treatment,  and 
aftercare  of  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  children  and  their  families  at  risk  for 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome  (FAS)  and  fetal  alco- 
hol effect  (FAE);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLING ER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER): 

H.R.  1323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
segTnants  of  the  Allegheny  River  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986.  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  and  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  reform  financing  of  congres- 
sional elections,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Administration,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UPTON: 
H.R.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  funds  allocated  to  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota; 
H.R,  1326.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  with  respect  to  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  compensation  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing tile  deduction  for  losses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  require  the  Commissioner 
to  publish  annually  a  report  regarding 
projects  completed  under  title  IV  of  such 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   FLAKE   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Mfume  ): 
H.R.  1328.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  relief, 
rehabilitation,   and  reconstruction  in   Libe- 
ria; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1329.  A  bill  to  exclude  foreign  repara- 
tion   payments    from    considerations   as    in- 
come in  determining  eligibility  and  benefits 
under  Federal  housing  assistance  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Ham.merschmidt,  Mr. 
Brcx)ks,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Shuster. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Pickett, 
Mr.  LmNGSTON,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Laughlin, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Hancock.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Parker,       Mr.       Brewster.       Mr. 


Holloway,    Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr.    Com- 
bebt.  and  Mr.  Kyl): 

H.R.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  esUblish  a 
comprehensive  program  for  conserving  and 
managing  wetlands  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  I*ublic  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Mercl»ant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  1331.  A  bill  to  impose  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  the  importantion  of  Chinese 
textiles  until  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  cf  China  grants  internationally  rec- 
ognized worker  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Coda  of  1986  to  provide  that  an  unmar- 
ried individual  who  maintains  a  household 
shall  be  considered  a  head  of  household, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  individual  has 
a  dependant  who  is  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  married 
individual  who  maintains  a  separate  house- 
hold shall  be  treated  as  unmarried:  to  the 
Committae  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1384.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  U  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  $-month  waiting  period  required  in 
order  for  an  individual  to  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efits based  on  disability  or  for  the  disability 
freeze  and  to  eliminate  the  24-month  waiting 
period  for  disabled  individuals  to  become  eli- 
gible for  Medicare  benefits;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  the  penalty  for 
late  enrollment  under  the  Medicare  Program 
to  10  peraent  and  twice  the  period  of  no  en- 
rollment; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  1336.  A  bill  to  direct  the  appointment 
of  an  independent  counsel  to  investigate 
whether  <)ffenses  against  the  United  States 
or  the  law  of  nations  by  Iraq  or  its  leaders 
took  place  during  the  recent  military  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  1317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  mortgage  assistance 
payments  to  avoid  foreclosure  on  mortgages 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
killed  or  seriously  injured  while  on  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
moody): 

H.R.  133B.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  Ftderal  financial  assistance  provided 
to  saving  and  loan  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.R.  1389.  A  bill  to  require  Presidential 
general  flection  candidates  who  receive 
amounts  from  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  to  make  public  presen- 
tations of  their  views  on  policy  issues  of  na- 
tional importance;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ASDREWS  of  New  Jersey): 

H.R.  1340.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  Education  to  make  a  grant  to  Glassboro 
State  College  for  the  construction  of  library 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 

H.R.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  a  Federal  em- 
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ployee  be  given  at  least  60  days  written  no- 
tice before  being  released  due  to  a  reduction 
In  force;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LANTOS    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  FRANK  Of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  1342.  A  bill  to  modify  the  authority  of 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  determine  discrimination  claims 
made  by  Federal  employees  against  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,    and   for   other   purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Herman,   Mr.   Kostmayer, 
and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  1343.  A  bill  to  encourage  arms  control 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Udall.   Mr.  Wolf,   Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.  DURBiN,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,   Mr.   Horton, 
Mr.     Ireland,     Mr.     Dellums,     Mr. 
McDermott,     Mr.     Machtley.     Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,    Mr.    Mfume,    Mr.    Reed.    Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.   Faleomavaega,  and  Mr. 
Studds): 
H.R.  1344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  outdoor  advertising  ad- 
jacent to  Interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary 
highways;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transiwrtation. 

By  Mr.   McCOLLUM   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.R.   1345.   A   bill   to   improve  certain   re- 
quirements with  respect  to  funds  provided  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDERMOTT  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Pelosi,    Mr.    Abercrombie,    Mr.    An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins  of   Illinois,    Mr.    DeFazio,    Mr. 
Dellums,   Mr.   Frank   of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Hayes    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
JONTZ,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Richardson,   Mr.   Russo,   Mr.   Sand- 
ers, Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Swift,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr. 
Yates): 
H.R.  1346.  A  bill  to  withhold  United  States 
military  assistance  for  E!  Salvador,  subject 
to  certain  conditions;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Intelligence 
(Permanent  Select) 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  1347.  A  bill  to  provide  regulatory  in- 
centives to  promote  national  treatment  by 
foreign  countries  to  U.S.  providers  of  certain 
financial  and  communications  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  Matsui  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pick- 
le. Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Dltibin,  Mr.  Costello. 
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Mr.    LiPiNSKi,    Mr.    Mavroules.    Mr. 
Washinoton.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr.  Neal 
of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Frost.    Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California.   Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
ka.   Mr.   Hertel.    Mr.    Kolter.    Mr. 
HOAGLAND.  Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Cole- 
man  of  Texas,   Mrs.   Lowey   of  New 
York,  Mr.  Pallone,  and  Mr.  Fazio): 
H.R.  1348.  A  bill  entitled,  '"the  Public  Pen- 
sion Equity  Restoration  Act  of  199r";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 
H.R.  1349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  partial  pub- 
lic funding  and  broadcast  media  cost  incen- 
tives for  House  of  Representatives  general 
election  candidates  who  agree  to  limit  their 
total  expenditures  and  the  proportion  of  con- 
tributions accepted  from  multicandidate  po- 
litical committees  and  certain  other  sources, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  House  Administration.  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PAXON: 
H.R.  1350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  a  cred- 
it against  Income   tax   for  residential   lead 
abatement  expenses;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself  (by  request). 
Mr.    MiNETA.    Mr.    Hammerschmidt, 
and  Mr.  Shuster): 
H.R.  1351.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction of  highways,   for  highway  safety 
programs,  for  mass  transportation  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  1352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Code    of   1986    to    permit    penalty-free 
withdrawals     from     individual     retirement 
plans  for  the  acquisition  of  a  first  home;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDERS: 
H.R.    1353.    A    bill    entitled    the    "Taconic 
Mountains  Protection  Act  of  1991";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  ANNinJZio,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Goss,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pa-j-ne 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie. Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
CLAY,  and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  1354.  A  bill  to  end  the  use  of  steel  jaw 
leghold  traps  on  animals  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce; 


By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  1355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  deny  tax-exempt  sUtus 
for  rural  electric  cooperatives  having  gross 
receipts  exceeding  a  certain  amount;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SCHULZE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Ranoel.    Mr.    CouoHLiN,   Mr.   Hyde, 
Mr.    Sensenbrenner,    Mr.   Bennett, 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ham- 
sen.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.   Mr.   Emerson.   Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Hastert): 
H.R.  1356.  A  bill  to  require  certain  Federal 
monetary   awards   payable   to   persons   who 
provide  information   leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  individuals  for  the  unlaw- 
ful  sale,   or  possession   for  sale,   of  a  con- 
trolled   substance    or   controlled    substance 
analog;  and  to  provide  for  incentive  awards 
to  States  payable  from  certain  funds  arising 
from  forfeitures  under  Federal  drug  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.  1357.  A  bill  to  exempt  section  721  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  from  ter- 
mination;   jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bac- 
chus): 
H.R.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  treat  spaceports  like  air- 
ports under  the  exempt  facility  bond  rules; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  1359.  A  bill  to  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cability of  combat-related  tax  benefits  to  re- 
servists  and   National   Guard   members   de- 
ployed overseas  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  AoCoiN,  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Dor- 
gan of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Applbxjate.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rusao,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Serrano. 
Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  ATKINS): 
H.R.  1360.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integration 
of  women  in  the  development  process  in  de- 
veloping countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Moran.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Towns,   Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  DWY'ER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter, and  Mr.  Eckart): 
H.R.   1361.  A  bill  to  pawlde  law  enforce- 
ment authority  for  criminal  investigators  of 
the  Offices  of  Inspectors  General,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  (Jovernment  Operations  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.   1362.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
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for  fiscal  year  1992:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself  Mr.  Young 
of    Alaska,    Mr.    Dicks,    and    Mrs. 

UNSOELD); 

H.R.  1363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction 
a^lnst  self-employment  income  for  amounts 
deposited  into  a  capitial  construction  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ^^^LLIAMS: 
H.R.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Corps 
provisions  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1365.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  provide  for  disaster  relief 
employment  assistance:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota): 
H.R.  1366.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  poultry  products  offered  for 
import  into  the  United  States  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  U.S.  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  (for  himself. 
Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado,  Mr.  MIL- 
LER of  California,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  R^R- 
Ris,    Mr.    Morton,    Ms.    Long.    Mr 
POSHARD,    Mr.    Slattery,    and    Mr. 
Stokes): 
H.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  November  1991,  and  thereafter  as 
"National       American       Indian       Heritage 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  RoyB.Ai.,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Matsl'i,  Mr.  Alexander. 
Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.     Feighan.     Mr.     Clement.     Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
LaFalce.   Ms.   Dakar.   Mr.   Rahall. 
Mr.     McMlLLEN     of    Maryland.     Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mfl-me.  Mr 
Valentine.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son,   Mr.    Ackerman,    Mr.     de    la 
Garza.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Laoomarsino,  Mr.   Swett,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.   Traxler,   Mr.   Gilchrest.    Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Owens    of  Utah,    Mr.    Cramer.    Mr. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Poshard, 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Mraz- 
EK.    Mr.    Klug.    Mr.    Jenkins.    Mr. 
McNulty.  and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  1991  as  -Na- 
tional CaiUdren's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 
H.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  staggered  4-year 
tenne  for   Representatives,    to   permit   the 
Contrreae  to  regulate  expenditures  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  and  to  require  a  Rep- 
resentative who  becomes  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  to  vacate  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  WELDON: 
H.J.  Kes.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May   ar?.    1991.   as    "National   Hero   Remem- 
brance Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BONIOR; 
H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  following 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning United  States  foreign  policy  toward 
Israel  and  Syria:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign .■\ffairs. 

B.v  Mr.  ECKART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Irel.\nd,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Clin.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Mavrolles.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Combest,  Mrs.  Mey'ers  of  Kan- 
.sas.  Mr.  B.^ker.  Mr.   Sarpalius,  Mr. 
Ra.mstad.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut.   Mr.  Torres,   Mr.   Ray. 
Mr.     Neal    of    Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Ca.mp.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.      Upton.      Mr.      Savage,      Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.     Dooley,     Mr.     Conyers,     Mr. 
Serr.ano,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Fl.^ke.  and 
Mr.  Machtley  ): 
H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assist  United  States 
small  businesses  seeking  to  become  involved 
in   the   rebuilding  of  Kuwait,   and   for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign  Affairs.   Small   Business,   .^rmed   Serv- 
ices,  and   Banking.   Finance   and  Urban   Af- 
fairs. 

Bjy   Mr.   SMITH  of  Texas  (for  himself 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Tho.mas  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.    HOLLOWAY,    Mr.    Ravenel.    Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ramstad. 
Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  V.\len- 
tine.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  kyl.  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Petri. 
.Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Huck- 
aby.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner.     Mr.     Houghton.     Mr. 
Zeliff,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.   LOWEY  of  New  York.   Mr.   Ar- 
cher.  Mr.   Delay.    Mr.    Armey.    Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr. 
Combest): 
H.   Con  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  a  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  should  better 
control  Federal  overhead  expenditures  and 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  its  fiscal  year  1992  overhead  expendi- 
tures b^-  10  percent:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  House 
.Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California; 
H.  Ree.  106.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Government  of  Kuwait  should  encourage  the 
maximum  feasible  use  of  American  workers, 
American  firms,  American  products  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Kuwait:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     SHAYS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Weldon   and   Mr.    Thomas   of  Wyo- 
ming): 
H.  Res.  107.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  ap- 


point an  independent  counsel  to  investigate 
the  involvtement  of  officials  of  the  Federal 
Governmett  in  the  savings  and  loan  scandal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WELDON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BAtLENGER,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell   of   Colorado.    Mr.    Coble.    Mr. 
Combest.     Mr.     Dannemeyer,     Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.    Gunderson,    Mr.    Herger.    Mr. 
HoRton,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
KotTMAYER.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.       Mr.       Machtley.       Mrs. 
Mobella.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr,     Santorum.     Mr.     Shays.     Mr. 
SPtNCE.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.   Walker.    Mr.    Walsh,   and   Mr. 
ZEtiFF): 
H.  Res.  1C8.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
the  Comniittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  in- 
clude   in    committee    reports    the    identity, 
sponsor,  and  revenue  cost  of  single-taxpayer 
relief  provisions  contained  in  reported  bills; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  <}lause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  1:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.  Ford  (jf  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  SavacJe,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Washington, 
Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  AuCoiK,  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Busta.mante.  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  CoNDiT,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Din- 
GELL.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jertey,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Hoagland,  Ms.  Horn,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Jontz,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kil- 
dee,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  California,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MARKEn-,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McDERMorrr,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Moody.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Ms. 
Dakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Palloue,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pease.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mt.  Penny,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Richahdson,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Slattery,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Traficant,   Mr.  Trax- 
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LER.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Coyse.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Synar. 
and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  35:  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Coble,  and  Mr.  Hefner. 

H.R.  73:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Norton, 
Mr.         Gordon.         Mr.         Towns,         Mr. 

HOCHBRUBCKNER.    Mr.    LANCASTER,    Mr.    HAM- 

merschmidt.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  DooLnTLE,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dwii-er  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  McClos- 
key,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hl-bbard, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Volk- 

MER. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  BiHRAKis,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgrla,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Ms. 
Horn. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  Kopetski  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  193:  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virg-inia. 

H.R.  233:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  258:  Mr.  Lago.marsino,  Mr.  SANDERS, 
and  Mr.  GINGRICH. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Synar,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Kopetski,  and  Mr. 
James. 

H.R.  317:  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  325:  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Ulinois, 
and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  327:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  391:  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  414:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kolbe. 
Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  519:  Mr.  Torricelli  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  520:  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  524:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  542:  Mr.  Bonior,  Mrs.  Me^-ers  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Ddcon, 
Mr,  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hyde.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs! 
Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.   553:   Mr.  Thomas  of  California,   Mr 
Horton,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  DooLrrTLE.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
and  Mr.  Hastert. 
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H.R.  601:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  642:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  658:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Pallone,  and  Mr. 
Shavs. 

H.R.  661:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  McGrath.  Ms.  Norton,  and 
Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  672:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  688:  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  696:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Hertel.  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  706:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Laughlin.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  713;  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Lvhofe,  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  731:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Pallone,  and  Mr. 
Gilman. 

H.R.  738:  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 

H.R.  751:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Val- 
entine, Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Li- 
PiNSKi,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Huckaby.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  766:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Gilchrest.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
HL3BARD.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  La- 
Rocco.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McCltidy,  Mrs. 
B^-RON,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Hefley,  and  Mr. 
Gradison. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Bilbray.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  BoNiOR.  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Cunningh.'vm,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 

Mr.    McNULTY.    Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    SLATTERY. 

and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  797:  Mr.  BRYANT  and  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  811:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  821:  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kopetski,  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  824:  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  827:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  828:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  841:  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 


H.R.  858:  Mr.  Jacx>B8  and  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. 

H.R.  862:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  865:  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  867:  Mr.  STARK. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Foca^iETTA,  and 
Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  905:  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  Mfume.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mr.  Kopetski.  and  Mr.  Kennedy 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  LiPlNSKl. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  JEFFERSON  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
STEARNS.  Mr.  HUBBARD,  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hastert, 
and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  999:  Mrs.  LLOYD. 

H.R.  1004:  Mr.  LiPINSKI. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  MURPffi',  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
KosTMAii-ER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Zeliff.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Mflthe. 

H.R.  1013:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr.  Lipinski.  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
James,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Goss,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

H.R.  1059:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Ms.  Kap- 
tur. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Whttten.  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, Mr.  Pa^-ne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson. Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Serrano,  and 
Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Reed. 

H.R.  1088:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  1093:  Mr.  KOLBE,  Mr.  HENRY,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Gallo.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1107:  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  ACKER- 
MAN. Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cox  of  niinols,  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Falbomavabga.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Hobsgn. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Ms.  Horn.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Laughlin.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.   Mr.   Markey.   Mr.   Mazzou.  Mr. 
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Mfume,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mi- 
NETA,  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ingrton,  Mr.  Mitrphy,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setta,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Parker,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Roe.mer. 
Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  Slatfery,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
SwETT,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Willia.ms.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr. 
AuCoiN. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Price,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1149:  Mr.  Blaz  and  Mr.  McGRj\TH. 

H.R.  1156:  Mr.  Armey  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
McNULTY,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
McNULTY,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  1171:  Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  1184:  Mr.  OUN  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.R.  1218:  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Bry.\nt,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Guckman,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1240:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  KLECZKA. 

H.R.  1263:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.R.  1264:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Gaydos. 
and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming. 

H.R.  1296:  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Dkon,  Mr.  COUGHLDJ,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Geren,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Tan- 
ner, Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
BxwNiNO,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Em- 


erson, Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
SuNoqi-isT.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Berelter.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
AR.MET.  Mr.  McNULTi',  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Browoer.  Mr.  Doolittle.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1302;  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKV.  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  WoLF, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Cle.ment.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur. Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Gu.\rini,  Mr.  FORD  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
McHuch.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Wydf.k.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Busta.mante,  Mr.  Erd- 
RF.ICH,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. Mr.  Mfu.me.  .Mrs.  MiNK.  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Hertbl.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  McCollu.m,  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Ra.mstad.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Dwi-ER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Forida. 
Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Coynb.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Rave.nel.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  S.vith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Ll-ke.s.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Roe- 
mer.  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  3CHIFF.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of 
Maine.  Mr.         Vander         Jagt,         Mr. 

H0CH3RUECKNER,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Saw  yBr.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Uam- 
ii.ton,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Pvrsell.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Tauzin.  and 
Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Merger,  Mr. 
ScHlFr.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Sawybr,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Har- 
ris. Mr.  Spr.^tt,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Bngel.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
i^spiN,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Shuster.  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr. 
McNbXTi'.  and  Mr.  Penny. 

M.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Owens,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Washington.  Ms. 
Kaptor.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
PERKihs,  and  Ms.  Long. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  109:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mrs.   Byron,   Mr.   Downey.   Mr.   Gilchrest. 


Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Haye»  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Inhofe,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  LAN- 
CASTER, Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Price, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  JoNTz,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.J.  Re».  128:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.J.  Res.  130:  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  CosTBLLO,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
Mr.  Harris,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Younc  of  Florida,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  McDermott,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  McGhath,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Schumer.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mrs.  MOR«LLA,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  UNSOELD, 
Mr.  ENGEt,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  SanBers.  Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  JONTZ  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Ms.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
RA.MSTAD.  Mr.  Rttter,  and  Mr.  Broomfield. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  STOKES  and  Mr. 
Hoaglano. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.  Res.  42:  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  NEAL  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.  Res.  99:  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Goss,  and  Mr. 
Hefley. 
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THE  GODFATHER  OF  BAGHDAD 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  envision  a  greater  success  story  than 
that  which  we  have  witnessed  on  our  tele- 
vision sets  over  ttie  past  several  weeks.  The 
outcome  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  was  nothing 
short  of  spectacular,  and  our  service  memt)ers 
deserve  every  ounce  of  gratitude  and  respect 
Americans  will  no  doubt  heap  upon  them 
when  they  retum  home. 

As  the  conflict  winds  down  and  the  celebra- 
tions begin,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  the  devastation  has 
yet  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  actions. 
However,  given  the  unspeakable  horrors 
which  Saddam  Hussein  has  inflicted  upon  his 
own  people,  justice  will  no  doubt  be  best 
served  by  leaving  his  punishment  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  suffered  most  egregiously. 

While  Americans  have  only  recently  t)een 
exposed  to  Saddam's  cruelty,  his  countrymen 
have  been  long-time  observers  of  his  mon- 
strous behavior.  I  have  recently  conne  across 
an  excellent  article,  in  the  form  of  a  book  re- 
view, which  chronicles  a  number  of  repugnant 
activities  which  Saddam  Hussein  has  spear- 
headed throughout  his  career  in  the  Ba'ath 
Party.  After  reading  the  following  account,  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  confident,  as  I 
am,  that  the  Iraqi  citizenry  will  not  rest  until 
Saddam  Hussein  is  brought  to  justice: 
The  Godfather  of  Baghdad 
(By  William  Doino,  Jr.) 
("Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Crisis  in  the 
Gulf."  By  Judith  Miller  and  Laurie  Mylroie) 
("Republic  of  Fear:  The  Inside  Story  of 
Saddam's  Iraq."  By  Samir  al-Khalil) 

As  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  mounts, 
and  a  war  between  America  and  Iraq  be- 
comes more  likely.  Americans  should  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  more  about  the  man 
who  may  yet  trigger  a  conflagration  in  the 
Mideast. 

Two  books  have  just  been  published  which 
document  Saddam  Hussein's  grisly  rise  to 
power  and  examine  his  psychotic  personality 
and  future  plans. 

The  books  are  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Cri- 
sis in  the  Gulf  by  Judith  Miller,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  and  Laurie  Mylroie.  a  Middle 
East  scholar  at  Harvard:  and  Republic  of 
Fear:  The  Inside  Story  of  Saddam's  Iraq  by 
Samir  al-Khalil,  an  expatriate  Iraqi  scholar. 

PROFOUNDLY  RACIST 

As  both  books  make  clear,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  present  crisis  in  the  gulf,  one 
must  know  about  Iraq's  ruling  Arab  Baath 
Socialist  Party,  and  how  Saddam  Hussein 
came  to  control  It.  Formed  in  the  1940s  as  a 
response  to  Arab  despair  over  the  emergence 
of  Israel,  the  Baath  (or  Renaissance)  Party  is 
a  militant  political  movement  dedicated  to 
the  creation  of  a  single,  united  Arab  nation. 


This  goal— known  as  "pan-Arabism"— is  es- 
sentially Utopian  in  that  It  naively  believes 
that  the  separate  Arab  states  can  erase  their 
borders,  ignore  their  profound  cultural  dis- 
tinctions, and  smoothly  merge  into  a  single 
Arab  nation.  Pan-Arabism  has  existed  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  there  are  many 
versions  of  it. 

What  makes  Baathist  Pan-Arabism  unique 
is  that  it  is  profoundly  racist  (despising  for- 
eigners, especially  Jews),  socialist  (deriving 
its  economic  outlook  from  Marx  and  Lenin), 
totalitarian  (following  methods  laid  down  by 
Stalin),  and  willing  to  use  violence  to 
achieve  its  ends.  Michel  Aflaq  (1910-1989).  a 
French-educated  Syrian  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal founder  and  ideologue  of  the  Baath 
Party,  was  "full  of  enthusiasm  for  Hitler  and 
other  German  fascists."  according  to  Miller 
and  Mylroie.  "Aflaq  saw  in  Nazi  Germany  a 
model  for  his  ideas  of  a  synthesis  between 
nationalism  and  socialism." 

As  a  young  man.  Saddam  Hussein  became 
attracted  to  Aflaq's  fascist  vision  of  pan- 
Arabism.  and  joined  the  Baath  Party  in  1957. 
He  immediately  established  himself  by  com- 
mitting his  first  important  political  act:  the 
assassination  of  a  prominent  Baathist  oppo- 
nent. That  the  victim  happened  to  be  his 
own  brother-in-law  did  not  faze  Saddam  one 
bit.  The  party  leadership  subsequently  re- 
warded Hussein  by  selecting  him  to  be  a 
member  of  a  hit  team  that  intended  to  assas- 
sinate General  Abdel  Karim  Quassim.  Iraq's 
leader  at  the  time.  (Quassim,  a  popular  army 
officer,  had  overthrown  Iraq's  pro-British 
monarch.  King  Faisal  II.  in  1958:  but 
Quassim  "s  regime  was  equally  opposed  to 
Baathism,  seeing  it  as  a  new  form  of  tyr- 
anny.) 

Though  the  assassination  attempt  failed. 
Hussein— who  immediately  fled  Iraq  after 
the  aborted  scheme — became  a  hero  among 
Baathists  for  his  "bravery  and  sacrifice"  in 
support  of  their  cause. 

NEW  EMPLOYMENT 

In  exile  first  in  Syria  and  then  in  Egypt. 
Hussein  quickly  climbed  the  ranks  of  the 
Baath  Party.  In  early  1963,  after  a  group  of 
Baathists  had  succeeded  in  ousting  and  kill- 
ing General  Quassim,  Hussein  hurried  back 
to  Baghdad  (Iraq's  capital)  to  assume  his 
part  in  the  new  regime.  He  immediately 
found  work,  though  not  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
As  Miller  and  Mylroie  reveal: 

"Saddam  quickly  found  his  place  in  the 
new  regime.  He  became  an  interrogator  and 
torturer  in  the  Qasr-al-Nihayyah.  or  'Palace 
of  the  End.'  so  called  because  it  was  where 
King  Faisal  and  his  family  were  gunned 
down  in  1958.  Under  the  Baath  the  palace  was 
used  as  a  torture  chamber. 

"Few  in  the  West  are  aware  of  Saddam's 
activities  there.  But  an  Iraqi  arrested  and 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  Baath  has 
told  of  his  own  torture  at  the  palace  by  Sad- 
dam himself:  'My  arms  and  legs  were  bound 
by  rope.  I  was  hung  on  the  rope  to  a  hook  on 
the  ceiling  and  I  was  repeatedly  beaten  with 
rubber  hoses  filled  with  stones.'  He  managed 
to  survive  his  ordeal;  others  were  not  so 
lucky.  When  the  Baath.  riven  by  internal 
splits,  was  ousted  nine  months  later  in  No- 
vember, 1963  by  the  army,  a  grisly  discovery 
was  made.  'In  the  cellars  of  al-Nihayyah  Pal- 


ace." according  to  Hanna  Batatu,  whose  ac- 
count is  based  on  official  government 
sources,  were  found  all  sorts  of  loathsome 
instruments  of  torture,  including  electric 
wires  with  pincers,  pointed  Iron  stakes  on 
which  prisoners  were  made  to  sit.  and  a  ma- 
chine which  still  bore  traces  of  chopped-off 
fingers.  Small  heaps  of  bloodied  clothing 
were  scattered  about,  and  there  were  pools 
on  the  floor  and  stains  over  the  walls." 

After  the  Baath  lost  power  in  November, 
1963.  Hussein  had  to  (temporarily)  end  his  job 
as  state  torturer,  and  was  forced  under- 
ground. Revealing  himself  to  be  a  genius  for 
subversion.  Saddam  became  the  party's  prin- 
cipal organizer;  he  forged  the  Ba*th  into  a 
powerful,  clandestine  apparatus  capable  of 
staging  a  military  coup  and  holding  power 
thereafter. 

Throughout  the  1960s.  Baathist  rebels  cre- 
ated great  instability  inside  Iraq  and  at- 
tempted to  seize  power  numerous  times. 
They  finally  succeeded— for  good— on  July 
17th,  1968.  A  Baathist  general,  Ahmad  Hasan 
al-Bakr.  became  head  of  state;  Saddam  Hus- 
sein was  appointed  his  deputy;  and  Adnan 
Khairallah.  Hussein's  brother-in-law,  became 
minister  of  defense. 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  STATE 

Immediately  after  assuming  power,  the 
Baathist  regime  outlawed  opposition  to  their 
rule,  thus  destroying  whatever  remained  of 
political  pluralism  Inside  Iraq.  To  consoli- 
date their  regime— and  terrify  the  popu- 
lation into  submission— the  Baath  Party  pro- 
ceeded to  round  up  supposed  "enemies  of  the 
state"  whose  punishment  served  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  regime's  critics. 

The  first  people  to  be  purged  were  Jews,  a 
favorite  target  of  tot&liurian  regimes.  In 
the  fall  of  1968,  dozens  of  Iraqi  Jews  were 
suddenly  arrested,  accused  of  being  "Zionist 
spies."  subjected  to  humiliating  show  trials, 
and  finally  hanged.  The  executions  were  car- 
ried out  in  public,  with  great  fanfare.  The 
Baathist  regime  gathered  500,000  Iraqis  to 
witness  the  proceedings.  As  the  Jewish 
corpses  dangled  in  the  wind,  from  their  re- 
spective nooses,  the  crowd  listened  to  fiery 
anti-Jewish  speeches  for  an  incredible  24 
hours. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Salah  Umar  al- 
Ali.  the  minister  of  guidance,  who  told  the 
chanting,  hysterical  crowd: 

"Great  People  of  Inuj!  The  Iraq  of  today 
shall  no  more  tolerate  any  traitor,  spy, 
agent,  or  fifth  columnist!  You  foundling  Is- 
rael, you  imperialist  Americans,  and  you  Zi- 
onists, hear  me!  We  will  discover  all  your 
dirty  tricks!  We  will  punish  your  agents!  We 
will  punish  your  agents!  We  will  hang  all 
your  spies,  even  if  there  are  thousands  of 
them!  .  .  .  Great  Iraqi  people!  This  is  only 
the  beginning!  The  great  and  immortal 
squares  of  Iraq  shall  be  filled  with  the 
corpses  of  traitors  and  spies!  Just  wait!" 
(Quoted  by  al-Khalil  in  Republic  of  Fear.) 

Al-All  was  right:  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Baathist  reign  of  terror.  Conspir- 
acy and  spy  trials  became  the  rage  over  the 
next  few  years.  And  as  they  did,  the  ranks  of 
the  persecuted  reached  all  segments  of  Iraqi 
society.  As  al-Khalll  notes.  'The  victims 
now  were  Muslim  or  Christian  Iraqis  with 
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the  occasional  Jew  thrown  In  for  good  meas- 
ure." 

As  deputy  to  President  al-Bakr,  Saddam 
Hussein  played  a  major  role  in  the  Baath 
Party's  gruesome  reign  during  the  1960s  and 
19708.  But  being  second-in-command  did  not 
satisfy  Hussein:  He  wanted  to  be  the  sole 
leader  of  Iraq.  That  way  he  would  be  free  to 
eliminate  his  own  "enemies  of  the  state" 
without  consulting  any  superior.  And  that 
meant  purging  al-Bakr. 

By  1979,  Hussein  had  gathered  enough  sup- 
port within  the  Baathist  army  to  stage  a 
dramatic  coup.  It  was  carried  out  with  flaw- 
less efficiency.  As  al-Khalil  describes  it; 

"Hussein  purged  President  Ahmad  Hasan 
al-Bakr  sometime  in  June,  and  took  over  the 
presidency.  For  a  month  he  held  hostage  the 
families  of  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Command  Council  ithe 
Baathist  Party  leadership)  while  those  offi- 
cials continued  to  sign  papers  and  make  ap- 
pearances. In  the  meantime,  he  purged  hun- 
dreds of  their  cronies,  and  finally  executed 
the  lot,  including  some  of  the  families,  fol- 
lowing a  dramatic  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Arab  Baath  Socialist  Party  leadership  on 
July  20th. 

"Reports  put  the  number  of  executions  of 
high-ranking  Baathists  at  around  oOO  by  Au- 
gust 1st,  1979.  However,  the  full  scale  of 
killings  and  lesser  degrees  of  terror  at  all 
levels  of  the  party  must  be  considered  still 
unknown  today." 

Hussein  found  these  purges  so  exhilarating 
that  he  decided  to  record  them  on  camera. 
Videocassettes,  distributed  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  show  Hussein  reading  off  the 
names  of  the  supposed  traitors,  slowly  and 
theatrically  pausing  occasionally  to  light  his 
cigar.  Everyone  in  the  audience  sweats,  as 
the  condemned  are  led  away  one  by  one. 

Once  he  had  introduced  Iraq's  governing 
institution  to  rubber  stamps.  Hussein  filled 
key  posts  with  longtime  associates  and  fam- 
ily members.  Today  he  rules  Iraq  through 
this  small  clique. 

THE  GODFATHER 

Among  the  few  to  survive  Hussein's  purges 
was  Adnan  Khairallah,  the  Iraqi  minister  of 
defense  and  brother-in-law  of  Saddam.  Yet 
when  Khairallah  sided  against  Hussein  after 
a  family  despute  involving  Hussein's  mis- 
tress, Khairallah  met  a  sudden  and  mysteri- 
ous death.  This  was  the  second  time  that 
Hussein  had  murdered  a  brother-in-law  of 
his.  Like  Michael  Corleone  in  the  Godfather 
(which,  suitably,  is  Saddam's  favorite 
movie).  Hussein  believes  that  even  relatives 
cannot  be  spared  should  they  cross  the  God- 
father's path. 

Hussein's  adulterous  liaisons  (which  have 
become  public  knowledge  even  in  Iraqi  re- 
veal his  essentially  pagan  personality  and 
put  a  lie  to  the  notion  that  he  is  a  devout 
Muslim,  beloved  by  the  Islamic  world.  In 
fact,  Hussein  is  a  secular  humanist  who  uses 
the  language  and  rituals  of  Islam  only  to 
manipulate  the  masses  for  his  worldly  pur- 
poses. Saddam  la  vigilant  about  enforcing 
the  people's  loyalty  to  him;  not  to  God. 

Under  Hussein.  Iraq  has  become  the  most 
secular  Arab  state  in  the  world.  Islamic  laws 
which  are  strictly  obeyed  in  other  Arab 
countries  are  openly  flouted  in  Iraq.  (For  ex- 
ample. Hussein  has  legalized  gambling— a 
grave  sin,  according  to  Islam.) 

Genuine  Muslims  who  have  protested  this 
secularization  have  been  swiftly  arrested  and 
Jailed.  They  have  not  been  see  again. 

AN  ASSAULT  ON  THE  FAMILY 

Nowhere  is  Hussein's  secularism  more  ap- 
parent than  In  his  attempt  to  subordinate 
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the  traditional  family  structure  to  Baathist 
fascism.  Under  strict  orders  from  Hussein, 
every  fraqi  schoolchild  is  indoctrinated  in 
the  principles  of  Baathism.  They  are  in- 
structed to  serve  as  spies  for  their  own  coun- 
try and  to  report  on  anyone  who  shows  signs 
of  "backwardness"  (that  is,  anyone  who 
criticizts  the  Baath  Party— including  their 
own  parents. 

This  totalitarian  policy  has  naturally  pro- 
voked resistance  among  Iraqi  parents:  the 
resistance  is  particularly  strong  among 
Iraq's  Christian  Assyrians  and  Islamic 
Kurds.  Two  minority  groups  with  fierce  tra- 
ditional beliefs.  Hussein  has  punished  these 
rebellious  minorities  by  burning  the  villages 
of  the  .Assyrian  Ciiristians  forcing  them  into 
exile,  and  by  conducting  virtual  genocide 
against  the  Kurds. 

One  df  Saddam's  favorite  punishments  for 
anti-Biiathist  parents  is  to  torture  and  muti- 
late thair  children.  Miller  and  .Mylroie  quote 
the  testimony  of  an  Iraqi  woman  who  told 
.■\mnes&y  International  how  she  discovered 
her  son: 

"1  looked  around  and  saw  nine  bodies 
stretched  out  on  the  floor  with  him.  .  .  but 
my  son  was  in  a  chair  form.  .  .  that  is  sit- 
ting form,  not  sleeping  or  stretched.  He  had 
blood  all  over  him  and  his  body  was  very 
eaten  away  and  bleeding.  I  looked  at  the  oth- 
ers stretched  out  on  the  floor  alongside  him 
.  all  burnt  ...  I  don't  know  with  what 

.  .  another's  body  carried  the  marks  of  a 
hot  domestic  iron  all  over  his  head  to  his 
feet. 

■'.At  the  mortuary  the  bodies  were  on  the 
fioor  .  .  .  one  of  them  had  his  chest  cut 
lengthwise  into  three  sections  .  .  .  from  the 
neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest  was  slit  with 
what  must  have  been  a  knife  and  the  flesh 
looked  white  and  roasted  as  if  cooked.  .  .  . 
another  had  his  legs  axed  with  an  ax  .  .  .  his 
arms  were  also  axed.  One  of  them  had  his 
eyes  gouged  out  and  his  nose  and  ears  cut 
off. .  .  .  One  of  them  looked  hanged  ...  his 
neck  was  long  .  .  .  his  tongue  was  hanging 
out  and  the  fresh  blood  was  oozing  out  of  his 
mouth." 

Less  OF  IDENTITY 

Face'l  with  such  unvarnished  horror,  the 
Iraqi  population  has  become  paralyzed  with 
fear.  In  such  a  state,  the  inner  moral  de- 
fenses of  Iraqis  have  collapsed,  and  they  have 
become  unable  to  think  or  act  in  a  rational 
way.  Ap  al-Khalil  writes,  describing  Hus- 
sein's oorrosive  impact  upon  ordinary  Iraqi 
citizens 

"Such  men  are  feared,  not  loved;  above  all 
they  command  enormous  respect  in  a  popu- 
lace to  whom  strength  of  character  is  invari- 
ably associated  with  the  ability  to  both  sus- 
tain and  inflict  pain.  The  madness  inherent 
in  the  elevation  of  raw  violence  to  such  a 
status  in  the  affairs  of  human  beings  appears 
as  such  only  from  the  outside;  from  within, 
respect,  no  matter  how  grudgingly  bestowed, 
eventually  gives  way  to  awe.  Promoted  by 
the  organizational  omnipotence  of  the  party 
and  the  preeminence  of  fear  in  people's  lives, 
such  awe  accentuates  utter  helplessness  and 
worthleesness.  The  size  of  the  gap  between 
awe  anil  worthlessness  is  a  measure  of  the 
leader's  infallibility  in  the  eyes  of  his  fol- 
lowers, a  perception  that  follows  from  their 
loss  of  Identity  and  defenselessness  brought 
on  by  the  dissolution  of  all  mora!  norms  that 
are  not  those  of  the  Baath.  The  public's  abil- 
ity to  judge  what  is  right  and  wrong  about 
its  affairs,  what  is  real  as  opposed  to  mere  il- 
lusion, has  broken  down  completely." 

It  is  frightening  to  think  that  a  man  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  ferocity  has  at  his  dis- 
posal weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Yet  that 
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Is  the  blttJer  truth.  In  a  chapter  entitled 
"The  Manufacture  of  Death,"  Miller  and 
Mylroie  document  Hussein's  enormous  arse- 
nal, which  includes  chemical  agents  (which 
slowly  kill  people,  after  horribly  burning  and 
blistering  tfiem)  that  he  has  already  used. 

An  equaUy  revolting  fact  concerns  Hus- 
sein's research  on  and  development  of  bio- 
logical weapons.  Although  Iraq  has  denied 
that  it  is  trying  to  develop  such  weapons. 
Miller  and  Mylroie  show  that  major  Iraqi 
warfare  research  facilities  exist.  Iraqi  sci- 
entists are  now  investigating  several  excru- 
ciating diseases— typhoid,  cholera,  and  en- 
cephalitis, among  others— which  they  hope 
to  "weaponize."  That  is.  they  want  to  find 
the  military  means  to  deliver  these  diseases 
to  targeted  populations. 

The  most;  dangerous  program  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  Iraq's  project  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons.  Iraqi  scientists,  at  the  urging  of 
Hussein,  are  now  feverishly  trying  to  con- 
struct a  nuclear  bomb.  How  soon  they  will 
have  one  it  a  matter  of  debate— some  say 
months,  others  years.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: If  and  when  Hussein  acquires  nuclear 
weapons,  he  will  likely  use  them.  As  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  said:  "Saddam  Hussein  has 
never  had  a  weapon  that  he  did  not  use." 

THE  KINGS  OF  BABYLON 

Like  Hitler.  Hussein  is  a  truly  deluded  man 
who  has  messianic  visions  of  grandeur.  He 
believes  it  is  his  destiny  to  control  the  lucra- 
tive, vital  resources  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
have  the  world  grovel  at  his  feet.  To  this 
end.  he  has  compared  himself  to  the  legend- 
ary Kings  of  Babylon,  and  promised  to  repro- 
duce their  conquests.  As  Miller  and  Mylroie 
comment: 

"Saddam's  campaign  to  enroll  the  past  in 
the  service  of  future  glory  is  obsessive.  He 
has  embarlied  on  a  giant  project  to  recon- 
struct a  version  of  ancient  Babylon.  Millions 
of  bricks  have  been  baked,  many  of  them  in- 
scribed: -The  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
reconstructed  in  the  era  of  Saddam  Hussein." 
Saddam  is  widely  portrayed  as  a  latter-day 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Bab- 
ylonian ruler,  whose  memory  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  preserved  as  the  conquerer  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  leader  who  carried  the  Hebrews 
into  captivity. 

"During  one  official  nighttime  celebration, 
diplomats  and  invited  guests  were  asked  to 
cast  their  eyes  upward  into  the  black  desert 
sky.  There  above  them  hung  twin  portraits 
of  Saddam  and  Nebuchadnezzar  etched 
against  the  night  by  laser  beams.  Saddam's 
features  were  rendered  unusually  sharp  and 
hard  in  orcler  more  closely  to  resemble  the 
ancient  carved  images  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

Given  Saddam  Hussein's  psychosis,  it  is 
not  surpriaing  that  he  spent  eight  years 
fighting  an  insane  war  against  Iran,  which 
resulted  in  a  stalemate  and  a  million  deaths. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  Hussein  invading 
and  terroriting  Kuwait^and  believing  that 
he  can  get  away  with  it. 

Wh&t  is  surprising  is  the  large  number  of 
intelligent  people,  including  a  number  of 
conservatives,  who,  looking  at  the  available 
evidence,  conclude  that  the  United  States 
and  the  world  community  need  not  oppose 
Iraq. 

Before  such  people  inherit  the  throne  of 
Neville  Chamberlain,  and  suffer  the  con- 
demnation of  history,  they  would  do  well  to 
pay  heed  to  al-Khalil's  warning: 

"When  Saddam  Hussein  tells  the  world 
that  if  it  lirere  within  his  power  he  would 
start  World  War  HI  before  ever  relinquishing 
office  voluntarily  ...  he  means  exactly 
that.  With  people  like  this,  distinguishing 
between  a  genuine  intention  and  a  propa- 
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sandlstlc  nourish  is  inherently  difficult.  On 
the  whole,  however,  they  tend  to  believe 
their  own  utterances,  and  however  mon- 
strous a  proposition  mierht  seem  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  normality,  it  is  essential 
never  to  indulge  in  the  ostrich-like  tendency 
to  shy  away  from  Its  insanity." 


DISASTER  RELIEF  EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reintroduce  the  Disaster  Relief  Assistance  Act 
of  1991.  I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
1 01  St  Congress  and  was  joined  by  43  cospon- 
sors.  This  bill  was  incorporated  into  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1 990 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  416 
to  1. 

In  reviewing  this  legislation,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  found  that  under  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  discretionary  authority  in 
title  III,  section  302(a)(2)  of  this  act.  Secretary 
Dole  spent  approximately  40  percent  of  those 
funds  or  $23  million  under  curent  authority  of 
sections  323(b)  and  324  on  disasters— S5  mil- 
lion went  to  South  Carolina,  $5  million  to  San 
Francisco,  S3  million  to  Texas,  S2  million  to 
Puerto  Rico,  S2  million  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
$800,000  to  Florida,  $750,000  to  Alabama, 
$300,000  to  Colorado,  $300,000  to  American 
Samoa,  and  $68,000  to  North  Carolina— $20 
million  of  the  $23  million  was  spent  under  the 
job  creation  authority  under  section  324(a)(4). 

Public  service  employment  was  ended  by 
the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  was  re- 
introduced by  Secretary  Dole  who  chose  to 
fund  job  creation  in  excess  of  the  10  percent 
minimum  for  all  of  section  324(a). 

The  authority  for  demonstration  programs, 
including  job  creation,  under  section  324  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  expires  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1991 .  This  authorization  was 
for  3  years — fiscal  year  1989-91. 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  that  a  permanent  authorization  is 
needed  to  be  able  to  respond  to  disasters 
within  the  framewori<  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  and  that  the  authority  should  t>e 
placed  in  title  IV  and  not  in  title  III,  so  that  the 
Seaetary  will  spend  title  III  discretionary  funds 
on  plant  closings. 

Disaster  relief  under  this  legislation  is  trig- 
gered when  there  is  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  an  emergency  or  major  disaster 
has  occurred  under  (42  U.S.C.  5122  (1)  and 
(2))  FEMA.  The  trigger  for  this  program  is  far 
nrx)re  limited  than  tfie  current  one  in  section 
323  which  just  requires  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  tfie  Governor  that  an 
emergency  exists. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PREVENT  FETAL  ALCOHOL 
SYNDROME  AMONG  AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


HON.  BEN  NlGIfTHORSE  CAMPBELL 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  address  a 
tragic  problem  that  is  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate  in  Indian  country,  where  alcoholism  is  a 
prevalent  problem.  My  bill  focuses  attention 
and  Federal  efforts  on  children  born  afflicted 
with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  FAS.  FAS  occurs  when  pregnant 
women  abuse  alcohol  as  the  fetus  is  develop- 
ing, causing  irreversible  damage. 

The  effects  of  FAS  can  be  horrible — ranging 
from  mild  to  moderate  retardation,  lower  IQ, 
hyperactivity,  and  organ  dysfunction.  While 
this  tragic  disease  cuts  across  all  race  and  so- 
cioeconomic lines,  it  strikes  American  Indian 
children  at  a  much-higher  rate.  The  National 
Institute  on  Ateohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  es- 
timates that  one  out  of  every  six  women  of 
childbearing  age  may  drink  enough  to  threaten 
their  unborn  baby.  The  Indian  Health  Service 
estimates  that  the  rate  of  FAS  for  Indians  is 
30  times  the  rate  for  white  Ijabies.  On  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  one 
in  four  children  are  born  to  mothers  who  drink 
while  pregnant. 

Little  is  known  about  FAS,  but  interest  in  re- 
search is  spreading  amongst  scientists  and 
other  segments  of  the  community  to  find  out 
exactly  how  FAS  affects  a  person  and  about 
the  irreversitjie  damage  it  causes. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  am  alarmed  that  we 
are  not  doing  enough  to  prevent  FAS  and 
educate  people  about  this  tragedy.  As  an 
American  Indian,  it  causes  me  great  anguish 
that  FAS  is  taking  such  a  huge  toll  in  Indian 
country.  And  simply  as  a  human,  I'm  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  all  these  innocent 
children.  This  is  a  preventat)le  disease,  and 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  educate  women  to 
the  dangers  of  abusing  alcohol  while  they  are 
pregnant,  and  provide  treatment  for  those  who 
are  addicted  to  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Toward  that  goal,  eariier  today  1  was  joined 
at  a  press  conference  by  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  Senate,  Senator 
Tom  Daschle  and  Rodney  Grant,  a  young 
American  Indian  actor  wtio  appears  in 
"Dances  With  Wolves,"  and  has  personally  felt 
the  harsh  effects  of  alcoholism.  We  an- 
nounced the  kickoff  of  a  new  foundation,  the 
National  Organization  for  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome, of  which  Senator  Daschle  and  I  are 
board  members,  and  for  which  Mr.  Grant  has 
agreed  to  be  the  national  spokesperson. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes several  programs  to  allow  tribes  to  set 
up  community  educatk>n  and  prevention  pro- 
grams, provides  for  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  for  women,  authorizes  pro- 
grams for  research  programs,  and  establishes 
an  interagency  task  force  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  combat  FAS.  Finally,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  efforts  to  combat  FAS/E.  Senator 
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Daschle  intends  to  introduce  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  near  future,  and  I  kx*  forward  to 
working  with  my  House  and  Senate  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  Important  legislatkin  ad- 
dressing this  devastatir)g  disease. 


AUTOMOBILE  DEALERSHIP  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  commend 
an  outstanding  indivkjual  and  a  Long  Island 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  Bart  J. 
McCarville,  president  of  McCarville  Ford,  Inc. 

McCarville  Ford,  located  in  Centereach,  NY, 
was  recently  recognized  as  a  recipient  of  the 
Time  Magazine  Quality  Dealer  Award 
[TMQDA].  The  TMQDA  Program  is  sponsored 
by  Time  magazine  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association  [NADAJ. 
Dealers  are  given  this  award  for  "exceptronal 
performance  in  their  dealerships  combined 
with  distinguished  community  service."  Mr. 
McCarville  is  one  of  only  66  dealers  nation- 
wide to  receive  this  distinction. 

Mr.  McCarville's  commitment  to  his  txjsiness 
and  the  automot)ile  industry,  as  a  member  of 
the  NAD  A.  the  New  Yort<  State  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  and  the  Ford  Dealer 
Council,  is  outstanding.  Moreover,  his  commu- 
nity servtee  record  is  unequaled.  Mr. 
McCarville's  community  efforts  include  menv 
bership  in  the  Smithtown  Cooperative  Educ- 
tion Association,  the  Smithtown  Planning 
Board,  and  he  is  a  past  preskJent  of  the 
Smithtown  School  Board.  Mr.  McCarville  is 
also  a  member  of  the  St  James  Civk:  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Centereach  Chamber  of  Conv 
merce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  canrrot  imagir>e  a  more  ap- 
propriate individual  to  be  honored  with  the 
TMQDA.  It  is  my  personal  privilege  to  recog- 
nize Bart  McCarville  for  his  achievements  and 
for  his  outstanding  commitment  to  ttie  entire 
Long  Island  community.  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
my  friend. 


H.R.  1209 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SERRAfNK).  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
Fetxuary  28,  1  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1209.  to 
provide  and  restore  certain  education  t)enefits 
to  certain  individuals  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  all  have  followed  closely  tfie  devel- 
opments in  the  gulf.  As  I  hoped  anid  prayed  for 
a  speedy  end  to  the  conflict,  1  realized  that  we 
have  been  depending  on  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  United  States  volunteer 
force  deployed  in  the  gulf  to  bring  about  this 
ending.  And  as  all  Americans  here  at  honne 
have  depended  on  the  troops,  so  the  troops 
are  depending  upon  us  to  facilitate  their  re- 
tum. 

This  bill  would  ensure  that  our  military  per- 
sonnel will  not  have  to  face  difficulties  in  se- 
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curing  veterans  educational  assistance,  or  in- 
terrupt their  education  needlessly.  Any  individ- 
ual who  discontinued  a  course  of  study  or 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  tinie  toward 
comptetion  of  an  educational  professional  or 
vocational  objective,  as  a  result  of  involvement 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  would  remain  entitled 
to  receive  any  educational  assistance  ex- 
pended on  the  uncompleted  course.  Our  vet- 
erans would  not  be  made  to  give  up  the  edu- 
cational assistance  to  which  thiey  are,  by  law. 
entitled,  as  a  result  of  having  been  ordered  to 
serve  on  active  duty,  to  a  new  duty  location  or 
assignment,  or  to  perform  an  increased 
armunt  of  work. 

In  addition.  H.R.  1209  would  provide  that 
veterans  will  not  lose  tfieir  valuable  education 
time  spent  on  active  duty  in  connection  with 
the  gulf  war.  That  is  to  say,  any  period  of 
service  on  active  duty  would  not  bie  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  10-year  period  during  which 
veterans  are  eligitile  for  educational  assist- 
arKe.  Neither  would  it  be  considered  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  selected  Reserve.  So  our  re- 
turning military  personnel  will  be  able  to  plcl^ 
up  where  they  left  off;  they  will  not  lose  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  as  a  result  of  their  time  spent 
on  active  duty. 

Finally,  this  legislation  states  that' any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  gulf  war 
shall  be  eligible  to  defer  repayment  of  any 
loan  made  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  During  the  time  spent  on  active  duty, 
military  personnel  will  not  have  to  make  loan 
payments.  This  p)eriod  of  deferment  would  not 
t>e  counted  against  the  grace  period  preceding 
the  start  of  repayment.  So  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  outstanding  student  loans 
woukj  t>e  able  to  resume  a  loan  repayment 
schedule  at  the  end  of  the  conflict. 

Many  men  and  women  from  my  south  Bronx 
district  and  throughout  the  Nation  enlist  in  the 
Armed  Forces  to  enfiance  their  opportunities 
for  educatk>n.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
citizens  have  lived  up  to  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain by  serving  in  the  gulf  war.  Now  we  must 
ensure  that  the  U.  S.  Government  fulfills  its 
obligation  to  them. 

As  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  come  to 
an  end,  it  is  important  that  we  acknowledge 
our  del>t  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
volunteered  and  sen/ed  the  United  States  so 
effectively.  Let  us  help  them  to  return  to  their 
homes,  families,  and  educational  pursuits  as 
easily  as  possible.  The  text  of  the  bill  foltows: 

H.R.  1209 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

8BCT10N   I.  RESTORATION  OF  VETERANS  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Chapter  30  Program  —Section  1413  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•'(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  cliapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  any  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subeection  shall  not— 

"(A)  be  cliarged  against  the  entitlement  of 
any  individual  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(B)  be  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  which  section  1795  of  this  title  limits 
an  Individual's  receipt  of  assistance. 
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"(2)  The  payment  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  is  the  payment  of  such  an  al- 
lowance to  an  individual  for  pursuit  of  a 
course  or  courses  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  thlB  subsection  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  individual— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  had  to  discontinue  such 
course  pursuit  as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  to 
serve  on  active  duty  under  section  672,  673, 
673b.  or  675  of  title  10:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  person  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty,  had  to  discontinue  such  course 
pursuit  as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  con- 
nection with  such  War.  to  a  new  duty  loca- 
tion or  assignment  or  to  perform  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work;  and 

"(C)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  toward  completion  of  the  individual's 
approved  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue, as  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(Bi  of  this  paragraph,  his  or  her  course  pur- 
suit. 

■■'3)  The  period  of  course  pursuit  referred 
to  in  paragraph  i2>  of  this  subsection  is  the 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
award  of  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  this  chapter  to  the  individual  for  the 
period  of  enrollment  during  which  the  indi- 
vidual discontinued  course  pursuit  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  discontinu- 
ance: except  that  in  no  case  may  such  period 
exceed  the  portion  of  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment with  respect  to  which  the  individual 
failed  to  receive  credit  or  training  time,  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)(C)  of  this 
subsection.". 

(b)  Ch.^pter  32  Program.— (1)  Section 
1631(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(5)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  any  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  described  in  subparagraph 
( B )  of  this  paragraph — 

•■(ii  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  enti- 
tlement of  any  eligible  veteran  under  this 
chapter;  and 

"(ii)  shall  not  be  counted  toward  the  aggre- 
gate period  for  which  section  1795  of  this 
title  limits  an  individual's  receipt  of  assist- 
ance. 

"(B)  The  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance ullowance  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  is  any  payment  of  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  chapter  to  an  eli- 
gible veteran  for  pursuit  of  a  course  or 
courses  under  this  chapter  during  the  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secreury  finds  that  the  eligi- 
ble veteran— 

"(ii  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pur- 
suit as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connec- 
tion With  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  to  serve  on 
active  duty  under  section  672,  673,  673b,  or  675 
of  title  10;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  person  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty,  had  to  discontinue  such  course 
pursuit  as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  con- 
nection with  such  War,  to  a  new  duty  loca- 
tion or  assignment  or  to  perform  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work;  and 

"(iil)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  toward  completion  of  the  individual's 
approved  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue, as  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
this  subparagraph,  his  or  her  course  pursuit. 
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"(C)  Trie  period  of  course  pursuit  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is 
the  perioi  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  award  of  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance under  this  chapter  to  the  veteran 
for  the  period  of  enrollment  during  which 
the  vetenan  discontinued  course  pursuit  as 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph anfl  ending  on  the  date  of  such  dis- 
continuance; except  that  in  no  case  may 
such  period  exceed  the  portion  of  the  period 
of  enrollriient  with  respect  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time,  as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(Bxiii)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  The  amount  in  the  fund  for  each  eligi- 
ble veterfcn  who  received  a  payment  of  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  described 
in  subpanagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  restored  to  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  in  the  fund  for  the  veteran  if  the  pay- 
ment ha(J  not  been  made.  For  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  previous  sentence,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  deposit  into  the  fund, 
on  behalf  of  each  such  veteran,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  payment 
made  to  the  veteran. 

"(E)  The  formula  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  implemented  as 
if— 

"(i)  the  payment  made  to  the  fund  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(ii)  any  payment  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph  that  was  paid  out 
of  the  fund, 

had  not  been  made  or  paid.". 

(2)  Section  1631(a)(2)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "in  paragraph  (5)(E)  of  this 
subsection  and"  after  "Except  as  provided". 

(c)  Chapter  36  Program.— Section  1711(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Each";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  any  payment  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not— 

"(1)  be  charged  against  the  entitlement  of 
any  individual  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(ii)  be  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  which  section  1795  of  this  title  limits 
an  individual's  receipt  of  assistance. 

"(B)  The  payment  of  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  is  the  payment  of 
such  an  allowance  to  an  individual  for  pur- 
suit of  a  course  or  courses  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  the  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  Individual— 

"(i)  had,  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit 
as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  to  serve  on  active 
duty  under  section  672,  673,  673b,  or  675  of 
title  10;  apd 

"(ii)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  towiird  completion  of  the  individual's 
approved  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue, as  described  in  clause  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph,  his  or  her  course  pursuit. 

"(C)  The  period  of  course  pursuit  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  award  of  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance under  this  chapter  to  the  individual 
for  the  period  of  enrollment  during  which 
the  individual  discontinued  course  pursuit  as 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  dls- 
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continuance;  except  that  In  no  case  may 
such  period  exceed  the  portion  of  the  period 
of  enrollment  with  respect  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time,  as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B)(li)  of  this  paragraph.". 

(d)  Selected  Reserve  Program.— Section 
2131(c)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  title  38, 
any  payment  of  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not^ 

"(1)  be  charged  against  the  entitlement  of 
any  individual  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(ii)  be  counted  toward  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod for  which  section  1795  of  title  38  limits 
an  individual's  receipt  of  assistance. 

"(B)  The  payment  of  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  is  the  payment  of 
such  an  allowance  to  the  individual  for  pur- 
suit of  a  course  or  courses  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  the  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  finds  that  the 
individual— 

"(1)  had  to  discontinue  such  course  pursuit 
as  a  result  of  being  ordered,  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  to  serve  on  active 
duty  under  section  672,  673.  673b.  or  675  of 
this  title;  and 

"(ii)  failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time  toward  completion  of  the  individual's 
approved  educational,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  as  a  result  of  having  to  dis- 
continue, as  described  in  clause  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph,  his  or  her  course  pursuit. 

"(C)  The  period  of  course  pursuit  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  award  of  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance under  this  chapter  to  the  individual 
for  the  period  of  enrollment  during  which 
the  individual  discontinued  course  pursuit  as 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  dis- 
continuance; except  that  in  no  case  may 
such  period  exceed  the  portion  of  the  period 
of  enrollment  with  respect  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual failed  to  receive  credit  or  training 
time,  as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B)(il)  of  this  paragraph.". 

(e)  Definition.- Section  lOl  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(33)  The  term  'Persian  Gulf  War'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  on  the  date  thereafter  prescribed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  law.". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  DEUMTTING  DATE. 

Section  2133(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(4)  Any  period  of  service  on  active  duty 
served  by  a  person  ordered  to  such  active 
duty  under  section  672,  673,  673b,  674,  or  675  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War  shall 
not  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  to  be— 

"(A)  a  part  of  the  10-year  period  referred  to 
in  clause  (1)  of  such  subsection;  or 

"(B)  a  separation  from  the  Selected  Re- 
serve referred  to  in  clause  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section.". 

SEC.  S.  STUDENT  LOAN  I»FERMENT& 

(a)  Retention  of  Grace  Period.— Repay- 
ment of  any  loan  made  under  part  B  or  E  of 
title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  in  connection  with  operations  in  the 
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Persian  Gulf  region  shall  be  eligible  for 
deferment  under  section  428(b)(l)(M)(ii)  or 
464(c)(2)(A)(ii),  respectively,  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  duty.  Such  period  of  deferment 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  grace  period 
(preceding  the  commencement  of  repayment) 
that  is  available  to  any  such  Individual  with 
respect  to  any  such  loan  under  section 
428(b)(1)(E)  or  464(c)(1)(A).  respectively,  of 
such  Act. 

(b)  Operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Re- 
gion Defined.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  term  "operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region"  means  United  States  military  activi- 
ties conducted  as  a  consequence  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  on  August  2,  1990,  in- 
cluding United  States  military  activities 
conducted  under  the  name  Operation  Desert 
Shield  or  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CPL.  DAVID  TATUM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

of  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March.  7, 1992 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  death 
or  injury  of  many  American  soldiers  occurred 
just  as  victory  in  the  Middle  East  was  at  hand. 

Saddam  Hussein  launched  a  final  Scud  mis- 
sile at  Dhahran.  Saudi  Arabia,  in  the  final 
week  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  As  you  know, 
that  Scud  hit  a  txiikjing  where  U.S.  Army  per- 
sonnel were  stayirig. 

One  of  the  fine  soldiers  who  lost  his  life  at 
that  time  was  from  my  district— Cpl.  David 
latum  of  Riceville.  TN. 

Davkl  was  only  22  years  old.  He  had  en- 
listed in  the  Army  after  he  graduated  from  high 
school  and  served  for  3  years  until  1 990. 

He  was  one  of  the  many  reservists  called 
tack  into  active  duty  in  the  wake  of  this  con- 
flKt.  Davkj  responded  faithfully  and  without 
question  when  his  country  asked  him  to  serve 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  for  David's  will- 
ingness to  answer  the  call  of  outy.  It  is  the 
dedcation  and  selflessness  of  many  unsung 
heroes  such  as  David  latum  that  have  made 
America  the  great  Nation  that  it  is. 

It  is  sad  that  it  often  takes  a  tragedy  like  this 
to  t)ring  to  our  attention  the  urx»mmon  valor 
of  individual  Americans.  However,  as  long  as 
we  remember  the  sacrifk:es  made  by  the 
David  Tatums  and  their  families,  their  lives  are 
not  given  in  vain. 

My  deepest  condolences  go  to  the  family  of 
Cpl.  David  latum  and  to  all  the  families  of 
those  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  I  applaud  the  devotion  to  our  great  coun- 
try represented  in  the  service  of  all  our  military 
personnel  who  went  to  the  Middle  East. 

Our  prayers  are  with  them  all,  as  are  the  in- 
adequate thanks  of  a  grateful  nation. 

I  ask  that  an  artkile  about  David  latum  that 
appeared  in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  be 
printed  in  the  Rec»rd. 

[From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel.  Mar.  2. 

1991] 

Slain  Corporal  Left  Message— Discarded 

Paper  Becomes  Treasure 

(By  Randy  Kenner) 

Riceville.  TN.— Cpl.  David  Tatum  was  a 

quiet  man  who  kept  his  emotions  to  himself. 
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But  words  that  he  never  planned  on  anyone 
seeing  speak  volumes  about  his  feelings  In 
the  days  before  he  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
■I  hope  what  lies  ahead  for  me  will  be 
God's  will  and  he  will  look  over  me  and  my 
family  during  this  time  of  twelve  months." 
Tatum  wrote  In  late  January  after  being 
called  up  to  serve  with  the  U.S.  Army. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  later  Cpl. 
James  David  Tatum  was  dead. 

The  22-year-old  McMinn  Countian  was 
killed  when  a  Scud  missile  slammed  into  a 
U.S.  Army  barracks  in  Dhahran.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, on  Monday. 

His  family  discovered  the  writing,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  journal  entry,  after  Tatum 
had  left  home. 

"We  didn't  know  it  was  written."  said  Gor- 
don Swallows,  Tatum's  stepbrother.  "After 
he  was  gone  they  were  taking  out  the  trash, 
saw  what  looked  to  be  a  wadded  up  letter  in 
the  garbage." 

"We  got  it."  Swallows,  25,  said  Friday 
morning  in  a  voice  strained  with  emotion. 
"This  is  how  David  felt." 

Tatums  family  broke  three  days  of  near 
silence  Friday  when  they  met  with  reporters 
on  the  lawn  of  their  home  just  off  Riceville 
Road  in  McMinn  County. 

A  flag  new  at  half-staff  from  the  porch  of 
the  small  home,  tucked  Into  a  quiet  hillside. 
A  picture  of  Tatum  sat  on  the  steps  for  pho- 
tographers. 

Swallows  said  the  family  believed  it  was 
time  to  speak  publicly  after  an  initial  reluc- 
tance to  discuss  his  death. 

"We  felt  like  it  was  our  duty."  Swallows 
said.  "He  was  ours  but  he  was  the  nation's." 

The  family,  he  said,  is  holding  up.  Swal- 
lows was  the  spokesman  for  the  family  Fri- 
day. 

"They're  doing  good  now.  Of  course,  the 
Initial  news  was  *  *  *  heartbreaking,"  he 
said.  "It's  still  tough  *  •  *  to  talk  about 
some  things.  The  hard  part's  still  to  come. 
when  the  body  actually  gets  here." 

Tatum's  parents,  Ray  Neal  Tatum  and 
Carol  Tatum,  listened  quietly  while  Swal- 
lows read  a  prepared  statement.  By  the  time 
Swallows  reached  the  end  the  trio  had  their 
arms  around  one  another.  They  drew  espe- 
cially close  when  Swallows,  who  has  been 
trying  to  shield  his  parents  during  the  or- 
deal, faltered  toward  the  end. 

"Our  sorrow  in  this  time  of  loss  is  tem- 
pered by  the  notion  that,  in  God's  world,  ev- 
erything has  a  purpose  and  a  meaning."  he 
said,  struggling  to  keep  from  breaking  down. 
"God  bless  you.  David.  •  •  *  We  love 
you  *  •  *  and  will  all  miss  you  very  much." 

Both  parents  had  little  to  say. 

""All  I  know  is  that  Jesus  Christ  right  now 
has  his  arms  around  him.  He's  in  a  better 
place."  Ray  Neal  Tatum  said. 

Carol  Tatum,  speaking  with  Swallows  at 
her  arm,  said,  "I'm  just  his  stepmother,  but 
I  was  his  momma  in  his  heart.  I  had  him  for 
10  years  and  he  couldn't  have  been  closer  to 
me  than  this  one  (her  son,  Swallows)  that's 
on  my  right  right  now." 

Swallows  said  the  family  is  grateful  they 
found  Tatum's  writings. 

He  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  say  what  he 
wrote. 

"Nothing  emotional  like  that  would  he 
have  said  out  loud,  even  though  he  felt  It," 
Swallows  said. 

Before  he  left  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tatum 
"'went  to  people  individually.  It  wasn't  a 
very  emotional  goodbye.  He  was  saying  it 
the  best  way  that  he  could,"  Swallows  said. 
Tatum  joined  the  Army  after  graduating 
from  high  school  and  served  a  three-year 
hitch  before   getting  out  in   1990.   He   was 
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working  as  a  mechanic's  helper  on  heavy 
equipment  when  he  was  called  back  Into  the 
service. 

Swallows  said  his  brother  might  have  had 
a  premonition  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  him.  He  telephoned  home  often  until 
he  reached  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  war  heated 
up. 

"1  feel  he  did.  He  was  going  to  (see)  every- 
one and  he  kept  calling  home,"  Swallows 
said.  "He  called  home  practically  every  day. 
sometimes  two  or  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
just  to  talk  to  people,  to  his  family,  to  let 
them  know  he  did  love  them." 

Plea  for  God's  Will  To  Be  Done  among 

Last  Words  Written  by  McMinn  Soldier 

Daniel  Tatum  wrote  the  following  words 
shortly  before  he  left  McMinn  County  for 
Fort  Lee,  Va.,  in  late  January.  He  died  ear- 
lier this  week  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  Monday's 
Scud  missile  attack  on  Dhahran.  The  Scud 
hit  a  large  barracks. 

"Day  1  I  found  out  at  6:30  a.m.  that  I  was 
to  report  to  Ft.  Lee.  Va.,  on  Jan.  31,  1991.  for 
the  regular  army.  I  was  expecting  this  ever 
since  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  started.  It 
was  a  day  of  mixed  emotions.  I  was  glad  I  fi- 
nally found  out  if  I  was  going  to  be  activated 
or  not.  On  the  other  side  of  all  this  I  feel  bad 
about  all  the  sorrow  that  everyone  is  going 
thru. 

"Last  night  before  leaving  I  went  and  said 
goodbye  once  again  to  I  hope  all  the  people 
that  know  me  around  the  Athens  and 
Riceville  area.  If  did  not  maybe  they  will  un- 
derstand. 

"I  hope  whajt  lies  ahead  for  me  will  be 
God's  will  and  he  will  look  over  me  and  my 
family  during  this  time  of  twelve  months. 

"What  is  happening  in  the  Middle  East  (no 
war  is  right)  but  if  that  is  God's  will  then  I 
will  do  all  I  can  for  the  cause  but  if  it's  not 
the  Lord's  will  then  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me 
and  all  that  is  being  and  going  to  be  done 
over  in  the  Middle  East. 

"That  will  be  it  for  tonight  until  tomorrow 
may  God  be  with  all  the  troops  in  the  Middle 
East  (All  of  them)." 


HONORING  MARY  ANN  ARTY  FOR 
HER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
Mary  Ann  Arty.  I^st  week,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  presented  her  with  the  Dr.  Na- 
than Davis  Award  for  outstanding  public  serv- 
ce. 

To  the  residents  of  Delaware  County,  PA, 
Mary  Ann  Arty  is  known  to  all.  A  former  nurse 
and  State  representative,  she  rx)w  serves  as 
chairwoman  of  Delaware  County  Council. 
Mary  Ann  began  her  career  in  medicine  after 
her  graduation  from  the  Medkal  College  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Nursing  in  1947.  After 
serving  as  a  public  health  nurse  in  Springfield 
Township  for  more  than  a  decade,  she  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1979.  Mary  Ann  Arty  served 
her  constituents  and  the  State  with  distinction 
until  1988,  when  she  joined  Delaware  County 
Council.  She  now  chairs  that  very  important 
organization. 
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The  AMA  has  recognized  Mary  Ann  Arty  for 
her  Outstanding  work  to  promote  the  science 
of  medicine.  I  woukJ  like  to  mention  some  of 
her  trost  outstanding  accomplishments.  Mary 
Ann  served  on  the  Delaware  County  Commis- 
sioners Council  on  Drug  Abuse,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  council  for  human  serv- 
ices, was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  1970  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families  a  decade  later, 
and  she  serves  on  the  advisory  boards  of  nu- 
mer(XJS  educational  and  health  care  groups  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  Ann  Arty  is  a  public  servant  in  the 
greatest  sense  of  the  word.  She  has  used  her 
position  as  an  elected  official  to  continue  her 
work  on  tjehalf  of  the  sick.  She  is  a  great 
leader  and  a  true  friend.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  commending  her  on  her  re- 
ceipt of  this  prestigious  award. 


A  TIME  FOR  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
UNITY 


I      HON.  RICK  SANTORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  B  moment  to  commend  the  many  people 
in  western  Pennsylvania  who  will  be  gathering 
together  for  the  12th  international  labor-man- 
agenient  prayer  breakfast.  As  we  enter  a  time 
of  international  peace  and  accord,  we  need 
more  than  ever  to  see  this  spirit  of  reconcili- 
ation operating  here  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. The  principles  of  love,  dignity,  and 
respect  must  be  operative  in  the  wort<  environ- 
ment. Our  Nation  has  been  built  and  sustained 
by  the  hard  work  of  those  in  labor  and  man- 
agement. When  we  wori<  together,  nothing  can 
stop  us.  Our  recent  successes  abroad  attest 
to  this  But  when  we  are  divided,  our  ability  to 
compete  and  perform  is  severely  impaired. 
Therefore,  Congress  applauds  the  efforts  of 
those  involved  in  the  lakxjr-management  pray- 
er breakfast.  Their  vision  and  willingness  to 
wori<  together  is  what  our  Nation  needs  as  we 
enter  a  new  century.  So  to  those  attending, 
thank  you  for  your  prayer  and  your  fellowship 
to  bring  reconciliation  to  the  woricplace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  WARRANT 
OFFICER  2  HAL  HOOPER  REICHLE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I       Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  CWO  2  Hal  Hooper  Reichle 
of  my  1 7th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  who 
was  killed  in  action  on  February  20,  1991.  in 
Saudi  Arabia  while  returning  from  a  recon 
comtjBt  mission.  Mr.  Reichle  served  as  a  heli- 
copter pilot  of  an  OH-58  Scout  to  the  1/24 
Aviation  Regiment,  24th  Infantry  Division 
based  in  Savannah,  GA. 

Hal  Reichle  spent  his  childhood  in  txjth 
Youngstown  and  Warren,  OH,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Kinston  High  School.  Following  high 
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school,  he  attended  Hiram  College  in  Hiram, 
OH,  and  served  the  community  as  kx>th  a  vol- 
unteer fireman  and  dispatcher  for  the  Hiram 
Polkie  Department.  Mr.  Reichle  graduated 
from  Hiram  College  in  1 986. 

Mr.  Reichle  continued  his  servrce  by  enlist- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Marine  Reserves.  After  5 
years  of  servk:e,  he  was  transferred  to, the 
U.S.  Army  where  hie  underwent  extensive 
training  for  helicopter  duty.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  hi$  training,  CWO  2  Hal  Reichle  served 
in  Korea,  California,  Texas,  Georgia,  and  in 
the  Middle  East  since  August  1990. 

Hal  Reichle  was  a  very  skilled  and  com- 
petent pilot  who  was  well  liked  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Reichle  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  humanitarian,  always  serving  and 
lending  a  hand  where  he  was  needed.  It  was 
these  characteristics  which  led  Mr.  Rechle  to 
become  a  scout  and  not  a  combatant,  and 
often  expressed  his  humanitarianism  and  love 
of  country  by  stating: 

God  fotgive  me  if  I  am  ever  responsible  for 
anyone's  death  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  appreciate  what  we  are  doing 
over  here. 

Mr.  Reichle  is  sun/ived  by  his  wife,  Arricca 
Elin  SanBone  Reichle  of  Youngstown,  OH, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.E.  Vea 
of  Litaerty  Township,  arxl  by  his  parents  Bar- 
bara Reichle  of  Bedford,  OH,  and  Mr.  Wayne 
Reichle  df  Marietta,  GA.  CWO  2  Hal  Reichle 
was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  in  Mari- 
etta, GA,  with  full  military  honors  on  March  1 , 
1991.  The  Hal  Hooper  Reichle  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  has  tieen  established  in  his 
honor,  open  to  all  those  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  iiecognize  CWO  2  Hal  Hooper  Reichle 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  our  country.  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  have  represented  this 
upstanding,  respected  individual. 


THE  DOMESTIC  MEAT  PRODUCERS 
AND  CONSUMERS  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1991 


I  HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

I  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Domestic  Meat  Producers  and 
Consumers  Protection  Act  to  maintain  ttie 
quality  of  the  American  meat  and  poultry  sup- 
ply. 

Because  of  a  frankly  ill-advised  and  short- 
sighted department  of  Agriculture  plan  to  end 
all  Federal  inspections  of  imported  Canadian 
meat  and  poultry,  txjth  American  consumers 
and  prodxers  will  be  denied  the  assurance 
that  our  domestk;  food  supply  is  safe. 

Tfie  legislation  1  am  introducing  along  with 
my  colleague  Congressman  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota  is  simple  and  straightfonvard.  Our  bill 
would  protect  the  publk:'s  confidence  in  our 
meat  and  poultry  by  requiring  the  continued  in- 
spection by  ttie  Department  of  Agrkiulture  of 
imported  Canadian  meat  arxj  poultry. 

The  plan  t>y  the  USDA  to  abandon  all  im- 
ported meat  inspections  is  part  of  an  experi- 
ment prompted  by  the  new  United  States-Can- 
ada Free-Trade  Agreement.  Prior  to  the  ratifi- 
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cation  of  ttie  trade  agreement,  all  trucks  ship- 
ping meat  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
were  required  to  stop  for  inspection  at  one  of 
a  handful  of  American  inspection  stations 
along  our  tmrder  with  Canada. 

In  recent  months  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  implemented  a  so-called  streanv 
lined  inspection  system  that  now  requires  only 
a  certain,  limited  numljer  of  trucks  whrch  are 
computer  preselected  by  Canada  to  stop  at 
our  border  for  inspection. 

Incredibly,  the  next  and  final  step,  the  USDA 
wants  to  take  is  to  eliminate  inspections  alto- 
gether, including  even  the  checks  under  the 
so-called  limited  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amerk:an  consumers  have 
tjenefited  pertiaps  more  significantly  than 
those  from  any  other  corner  of  the  world  from 
a  long  and  hard  won  effort  in  this  Nation  that 
stretches  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century  to  as- 
sure and  maintain  a  safe  and  healthy  food 
supply.  We  ought  not  let  this  new  effort  to 
at)andon  inspections  be  the  thread  that  starts 
the  slow  and  dangerous  unraveling  of  the  con- 
fidence whk:h  took  so  long  to  establish. 

The  streamlined  system  now  in  effect  has 
serious  problems  of  its  own.  It  directly  dimin- 
ishes confiderx:e  in  our  domestk:  meat  supply 
by  handing  over  to  a  foreign  nation  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  deciding  which 
meat  import  will  be  inspected  and  which  will 
not.  It  is  the  provertaial  fox  guarding  the  chick- 
en coop. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  anticipated  plan 
which  USDA  is  now  on  the  verge  of  imple- 
menting of  no  inspections  at  all  is  a  clear 
threat  to  the  fiealth  of  the  American  people. 

USDA  statistics  record  that  703  million 
pourxJs  of  meat  from  Canada  entered  my 
State  of  Montana  in  1989.  Given  Canada's 
status  as  the  No.  1  foreign  exporter  of  meat  to 
the  United  States  and  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
worst  rate  of  meat  rejected  for  entry  into  our 
domestic  market,  there  is  considerable  reason 
for  wanting  to  maintain  our  current  USDA-corv- 
ducted  border  meat  inspections.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  bill  Congressman  Dorgan  and 
myself  are  introducing  would  do. 


CONGRATULATIONS  SMITHTOWN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  EAST 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  extend 
congratulations  to  the  advanced  placement 
government  class  of  Mr.  Alan  McKeeman  at 
Smithtown  High  School  East  in  my  distrct,  on 
Long  Island.  Mr.  McKeeman's  class  finished 
first  in  the  overall  standings  in  the  New  York 
State  finals  of  the  national  t)k:entennial  com- 
petitk}n  on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
simulated  congressional  hearings. 

The  national  bicentennial  competition  is  the 
most  extensive  program  in  the  country  de- 
signed to  educate  young  people  atx>ut  the  his- 
tory and  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  There  are  2  million  students  at  the 
elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  levels 
who  will  participate  in  the  program  during  the 
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academk:  year.  The  students  must  partKipate 
in  an  intensive  &-week  course  of  instruction 
where  they  address  critical  issues  such  as 
constitutionalism,  checks  and  tialances,  due 
process,  and  human  rights.  Mr.  McKeeman's 
class  demonstrated  their  exceptkKial  knowl- 
edge of  these  and  other  important  constitu- 
tional issues  in  the  simulated  congressional 
hearings  in  the  New  York  State  finals.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  following  students 
from  Smithtown  High  School  East  in  Saint 
James,  NY,  will  be  representing  New  York 
State  in  the  national  finals  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  in  late  April:  Lorraine  Adams, 
Heather  Anderson,  Andrea  Bertorie,  Vk^tor 
Chiu,  Rocco  DeBonis,  Leza  DiBella,  Kelly 
Diffily,  Daniel  Edeltiaum,  Jonathan  Fields, 
Sean  Flynn,  Robert  Gabriele,  Paul  Gadue, 
Kevin  Gleason,  Melinda  Hough,  Taman-a  Mat- 
thews, Nicole  McGraime,  James  Nyt>erg,  Jef- 
frey Pettit,  Jocelyn  Pletz,  David  Podwall. 
Hiraku  Shimoda,  Kimtieriy  Smith,  and  Stephen 
Smith. 

I  am  proud  today  to  honor  Mr.  Alan 
McKeeman  and  these  students  from 
Smithtown  High  School  East.  I  wish  them  the 
t)est  of  luck  as  they  represent  my  State  of 
New  Yori<  in  the  national  kNcentennial  competi- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  next 
month.  They  are  shining  examples  of  a  new 
generation  of  leadership  for  our  Nation.  I  want 
to  commend  these  outstanding  students  for 
their  accomplishments  and  for  their  commit- 
ment to  contribute  to  our  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROSCOE  C. 
BROWN,  JR. 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Feb- 
ruary, the  Nation  pauses  to  observe  Black  His- 
tory Month  in  tribute  to  those  citizens  who 
have  enriched  this  country  with  their  contribu- 
tions to  culture,  to  science,  to  education,  and 
to  public  service.  On  February  23,  1991,  I  pre- 
sented an  award  in  honor  arxJ  recognition  of 
extraordinary  public  service.  I  rise  today  to 
praise  the  recipient  of  this  award.  Dr.  Roscoe 
C.  Brown,  Jr.,  a  man  wfrose  contritxrtion  to 
education,  to  the  African-American  community, 
and  to  the  city  of  New  York,  fias  earned  him 
a  wide  reputatkin  as  a  distinguished  and  ac- 
complished public  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  Roscoe  C.  Brown, 
Jr.,  is  an  exceptionally  capable  and  talented 
indivkJual.  Time  and  again,  he  has  denv 
onstrated  keen  at>ility  and  commitment  ttiat 
have  characterized  his  life  of  dedcation  to 
equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  performed  each  job  with  skill 
and  professionalism,  always  offering  tremerv 
dous  contritxjtions  to  each  activity.  His  list  of 
credentials  is  most  impressive. 

A  native  of  Washington,  DC,  Dr.  Brown  at- 
terxJed  Dunbar  High  School  and  received  his 
t>achelor's  degree  from  Springfield  College, 
MA.  He  hokte  a  doctorate  from  NYU  and 
served  as  a  faculty  member  at  West  Virginia 
State  College  and  as  a  full  professor  at  NYU's 
School  of  Education.  He  was  formally  director 
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of  the  Institute  of  Afro-American  Afiars  at  New 
Yort<  University.  Dr.  Brown  currentty  serves  as 
president  of  Bronx  Community  College  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Brown  served  his  country  in  a  mlitary 
capacity  as  well.  He  bekxiged  to  a  heroic 
group  of  patriotc  young  men— the  Tuskegee 
Airmen— wtK)  sought  to  join  ttie  U.S.  military 
as  the  first  black  pilots  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 
It  was  an  epic  stmggle  that  required  the  inter- 
cession of  many  prominent  people  including 
an  appeal  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  grant 
them  the  opportunity  to  prove  their  skill  and 
mettle  as  flyers.  Dr.  Brown  and  his  felkfw  air- 
men had  to  t>attle  segregatk>n  and  racism  in 
Amerka  t)efore  they  were  allowed  to  do  battle 
against  fascism  in  Europe.  They  trained  at  the 
Army  Air  Base  at  Tuskegee  Institutkm  and 
flew  many  missions  as  fighter  escorts  on 
bombing  rakls  over  Europe.  As  an  Army  Air 
Force  Captain  who  commanded  the  100th 
Fighter  Squadron,  Dr.  Brown  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal  with 
eight  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  He  earned  the  Air 
Medal  after  becoming  ttie  first  American  pitot 
to  successfully  shoot  down  a  f4azi  jet  fighter 
aircraft. 

Dr.  Brown's  publk:atk>ns  include  the  wklely 
read  reference  work.  The  Negro  Almanac; 
Classical  Studies  in  Physrcal  Activity,  with 
Gerakj  Kenyon;  New  Perspectives  of  Man  In 
Action,  with  B.J.  Cratty;  The  Black  Experience, 
and  nx>re  than  60  artnles  whnh  appeared  in 
such  scholarty  journals  as  Annals  of  PolitKal 
and  Social  Science,  Journal  of  American  Derv 
tal  Association,  The  Journal  of  Negro  Edu- 
catk>n,  and  Negro  Digest.  He  prepared  the 
very  popular  "Black  Culture  Quiz,"  of  wtnch 
over  200,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  describe  Dr.  Brown's 
dedkatk>n  to  community  service  as  nothing 
less  than  exemplary.  Dr.  Brown  serves  as 
chaimnan  of  the  New  York  City  Regional  Edu- 
cafk>n  Center  for  Economk:  Devekipnrwnt.  the 
Negro  Ensemble  Company,  and  the  Greater 
Hariem  Nursing  Home.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Boards  of  ttie  Amerk:an  Courxal  on 
Education  and  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America.  He 
also  serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Associatkxi,  the  Metropolitan  YMCA, 
the  Fund  for  the  city  of  New  Yorit,  the  New 
Yori<  Botankal  Garden,  tfte  New  York  City 
Partnership,  the  New  Yori<  Academy  fcx  Publk: 
Educatk>n,  and  the  City  Partes  Foundatnn.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Brown  serves  on  the  board  of  dt- 
rectors  of  the  Amerwan  Associatton  of  Univer- 
sity Administrators,  the  New  Yort(  State 
Human  Rights  Advisory  Council,  the  ACE 
Commissk>n  on  Minorities  in  Higher  Education, 
and  the  AACJC  Urtian  Community  College 
Commission.  Dr.  Brown  is  president  of  One 
HurxJred  Black  Men,  Irx:.,  an  influential  group 
of  civkj-minded  Black  New  Yori^ers. 

In  addition  to  servk:e  organizatk>ns,  Dr. 
Brown  has  taken  an  active  role  in  promoting 
African-Amercan  culture  in  the  fieM  of  the 
arts.  Dr.  Brown  has  hosted  numerous  tele- 
vision programs,  including  "Black  Letters" 
(WCBS-TV),  "Bk»ntennial:  A  Black  Perspec- 
tive" (WNBC-TV),  "Freedom's  Word" 
(WNBC-TV),  and  "Black  Arts"  (WCBS-TV)  for 
whk;h  he  received  the  coveted  Emmy  Av^ard. 
He  also  hosted  a  weekly  radk>  program,  "Soui 
of  Reason,"  (WNBC-NY)  and  a  weekly  tele- 
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vision  news  segment.  "Blacit  Viewpoint," 
(WNYC/Channel31). 

Dr.  Brown  has  received  numerous  awards 
and  horK>rs  for  scholaily  and  community  activi- 
ties, among  them  ttie  Rosenwahj  Fellowship, 
NYU  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award,  and  the 
National  Distir)guished  Community  Service 
Award  from  the  National  Urban  Coalition.  He 
was  recently  inducted  into  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Sports  and  Physical  Education  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speal<er,  those  who  are  fortunate 
erKXjgh  to  Icnow  Dr.  Brown,  know  him  as  a 
man  of  irrtegrity  and  vision.  His  compassion 
toward  all  Americans  Is  evident  by  his  exten- 
sive participation  in  so  many  activities.  He  is 
a  devoted  and  proud  father  of  four  children.  It 
is  my  hope  tfiat  as  we  join  to  honor  this  exem- 
plary man,  a  true  role  model  for  his  peers  and 
tor  generations  of  young  adults  and  children, 
we  may  learn  from  his  devoted  community 
service,  and  recognize  his  achievements  as  a 
Black  American.  It  is  with  true  pleasure  that  I 
offer  my  heartfelt  congratulations  to  Dr.  Brown. 


COMMENDING  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
DESERT  STORM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Iraq  and 
its  leader,  Saddam  Hussein,  risked  the  relative 
stability  of  the  Middle  East  last  August,  Amer- 
ican troops  once  again  found  themselves 
called  to  action.  Hussein's  aggression  against 
Kuwait  put  United  States  security  interests  at 
risk. 

I  strongly  supported  the  Presklent's  quick 
and  decisive  response  to  this  aggression  and 
am  proud  of  all  our  troops  who  have  tjeen 
sent  to  the  Middle  East. 

Whenever  duty  has  called,  Americans — and 
Tennesseans  in  particular— have  always  re- 
sponded faithfully.  We  hokj  duty,  honor,  and 
country  in  highest  regard.  And  rightfully  so, 
because  these  are  among  the  greatest  of 
bask:  American  values. 

The  impressive  performance  and  decisive 
success  of  our  troops  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  clearty  sfxjw  ttvat  our  military  forces  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  respond  whenever 
necessary. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces — regulars,  reservists,  and  the 
NatkHial  Guard— who  responded  so  ably  to 
the  call  of  duty  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Their  success  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
bears  witness  to  their  dedwation,  professional- 
ism, excellent  training,  arxl  the  quality  of  their 
leadership  in  the  field. 

While  we  cannot  adequately  express  our 
thanks  to  the  families  of  those  wtxj  lost  their 
ives  for  the  sacrifices  they  made,  I  thank  God 
lor  ttie  tove  and  devotkm  that  has  t»een  shown 
in  their  seiftessness.  These  patriots  put  the 
rteeds  of  ttieir  country  atwve  their  own  needs 
or  personal  convenience. 

The  wtx>ie  Nation's  prayers  and  thoughts 
have  contirHXXJSly  been  with  our  brave  troops 
so  far  away  and  with  their  families  here  at 
home.  I  thank  the  One  who  hears  these  pray- 
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ers  for  bringing  atwut  a  quick  resolution  to  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  and  for  His  protection 
over  the  lives  of  the  personnel  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Corv 
grass  commend  the  success  of  our  troops  and 
allies  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  on  their  mili- 
tary success.  I  was  very  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  effort  by  supporting  House 
Resolution  95. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BLACK 
CANYON  NATIONAL  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT 


HON.BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL 

1  OF  COLORADO 

n4  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  proud  to  reintroduce  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

After  years  of  intense  discussion,  study  and 
anticipation,  I  have  decided  that  redesigning 
the  monument  as  a  national  park,  establishing 
a  nalonal  conservation  area  and  adding  the 
Gunnison  River  to  a  growing  list  of  nationally 
reco^ized  wild  and  scenic  rivers  may  finally 
resolve  the  land  use,  water,  and  tourism-relat- 
ed issues  that  have  kept  the  area  controver- 
sial. 

A  southwest  pari<s  and  monuments  booklet 
begins  by  stating: 

Few  words  adequately  describe  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Gunnison  ...  far  too  many  people  pass  by 
It.  A  relative  unknown,  it  ranks  among  the 
deepest  and  narrowest  canyons  in  North 
America,  dwarfting  such  popular  chasms  as 
the  Royal  Gorge  and  Bryce  Canyon. 

TnJy,  its  sheer  walls,  shadowed  depths,  and 
the  intense  colors  produced  by  canyon  sun- 
sets awe  every  visitor. 

The  Utes  were  very  superstitious  about  the 
canyon,  believing  that  no  man  coukj  enter  it 
and  return  alive.  While  drafting  the  bill,  I  was 
very  mindful  of  these  superstitions,  because 
attempting  to  sort  out  the  demands  of  every 
user  group  and  the  needs  of  the  communities 
in  the  area  has  been  a  difficult  task. 

I  t)elieve  this  bill  accomplishes  several 
things.  First,  it  redesignates  the  monument  as 
a  nalonal  park  without  expanding  the  parte 
boundaries.  This  preserves  existing  multiple 
uses  within  the  area  that  are  so  important  to 
off-road  enthusiasts,  hunters  and  fishers,  and 
local  cattlemen  who  have  grazing  permits  on 
adjacent  lands.  It  also  fulfills  the  demands  of 
local  business  people  who  have  long  felt  that 
only  a  pari<  could  entice  new  tourists  to  pass 
by  thiB  way.  That  designation,  however,  does 
not  and  cannot  come  without  cost.  National 
environmental  groups,  who  will  be  our  strong- 
est alKes  or  our  fiercest  opponents,  will  not  ac- 
cept a  mere  label.  Nor  shoukj  they. 

With  increased  use  must  come  increased 
protection  for  the  canyon's  resources.  A  na- 
tional pari<  is  a  lot  like  a  living  museum.  It  is 
designed  to  interpret  and  protect,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  generations,  an  area  that  Corv 
gress  has  set  askJe  tjecause  of  its  unique  and 
diverse  resources.  I  am  particulariy  excited 
atx)ut  the  wild  and  scene  river  proposal.  The 
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utes  called  the  Gunnison  River  Tomichi, 
meaning  the  river  of  high  cliffs  and  plenty 
water. 

The  canyon  by  itself  cannot  t»ecome  a  part<. 
With  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  con- 
servation area,  one  of  only  a  handful  of  spe- 
cial areas  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  only  the  sec- 
ond wild  and  scenic  river  in  our  Stale,  I  feel 
I  can  successfully  convince  my  colleagues  that 
Colorado  deserves  another  national  parte  and 
stands  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  that 
comes  wlh  it. 

I  certainly  stand  ready  to  push  fonward  at 
the  eariiest  opportunity  to  resolve  any  remain- 
ing issues.  I  hope  I  can  count  on  your  support. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ITAL- 
IAN-AMERICAN SPORTS  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  National  Italian-American 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  [NIASHF]  being  held  in 
Chicago  on  March  10,  1991.  The  purpose  of 
NIASHF  is  to  honor  the  commitment  for  which 
it  was  founded  by  annually  inducting  Italian- 
Americane  on  the  basis  of  their  achievements 
and  contributions  to  international  sports,  arxJ 
providing  scholarships  to  worthy  students  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  sex,  and  creed  for 
their  academic  and  athletic  accomplishments. 

The  inducted  sports  figures  will  tie  perma- 
nently enshrined  as  visible  examples  to  all 
who  visit  the  Hall  of  Fame.  It  is  the  hope  of 
NIASHF  that  young  people  will  t)e  reminded  of 
the  value  of  persistance  and  dedication  re- 
quired to  achieve  success  in  life.  The  following 
sports  figures  are  to  be  honored  at  this  year's 
iriduction  ceremony:  Edward  J.  DeBartolo, 
Jr. — a  constituent  of  mine  who  is  also  owner 
of  the  San  Francisco  49ers— Sportsman  of  the 
Year;  Joe  Montana,  Athlete  of  the  Decade; 
Chris  Corchiani — North  Carolina  State — Col- 
lege Athlete  of  the  Year;  and  Tim  Colicchio— 
Cathedral  Prepratory.  Erie.  PA— High  School 
Athlete  of  the  Year. 

NIASHF  also  serves  as  a  national  learning 
center  by  providing  interactive  educational  ex- 
hibits relating  to  family  unity,  sportsmanship, 
health,  drug  abuse,  and  other  topics  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  positive  lifestyles 
among  all  people.  Many  prominent  sports  fig- 
ures havt  Ijeen  rallied  not  only  to  sen/e  as 
role  nrKXJels,  but  to  become  involved  in  the 
program  as  teachers  and  as  coaches. 

The  commitment  on  which  NIASHF  was 
founded  will  additionally  be  sen/ed  by  the  Ed- 
ward DeBartolo  Center,  upon  its  completion. 
The  DeBartolo  Center  will  sen/e  as  a  facility 
complete  with  all  sports  programs.  Through  its 
different  facilities,  NIASHF  and  its  chapter  will 
develop  and  plan:  Tournaments  in  which  all 
chapters  can  partk:ipate,  clinics  in  all  of  the 
major  fields  of  athletrcs  to  enhance  the  exper- 
tise of  potential  sports  champions,  educational 
seminars  in  which  young  people  can  learn  first 
harxl  from  prominent  sports  figures,  and  na- 
tional events  open  to  young  people  throughout 
the  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  tike  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  National  Italian-Amer- 
k:an  Sports  Hall  of  Fanie  for  its  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  education  of  young  people. 
NIASHF  has  built  the  futures  of  many  up  and 
coming  champions,  and  I  commend  all  those 
in  its  servk:e. 
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JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  amendments  to  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram which  are  designed  to  improve  services 
to  ttie  many  young  Americans  who  particip>ate 
in  Job  Corps  each  year.  I  introduced  this  legis- 
lation—H.R.  2665 — in  the  101st  Congress  and 
was  joined  by  106  cosponsors.  This  bill  was 
incorporated  into  the  Job  Training  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990  which  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  416  to  1. 

These  amendments  would:  First,  increase 
the  upper  age  limit  in  the  program  from  22  to 
25;  second,  clarify  the  authority  to  permit  con- 
current or  subsequent  participation  in  Job 
Corps  and  JTPA  for  the  benefit  of  the  individ- 
ual; third,  increase  the  limitation  on 
nonresidential  participation  in  Job  Corps  from 
10  to  20  percent  nationally;  fourth,  provide 
child  care  for  children  of  enrollees;  fifth,  pro- 
vide ak;ohol  and  drug  atnise  counseling;  sixth, 
establish  limits  on  administrative  changes  at 
civilian  conservation  centers;  and  seventh,  es- 
tablish uniform  treatment  of  Job  Corps  corv 
tractors. 

My  amendments  are  primarily  the  result  of 
the  research  and  demonstration  findings  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Lat»r. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAIR 
TRADE  IN  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Fair  Trade  in  Servk^es  Act  of 
1991.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
mote national  treatment  by  foreign  countries 
for  U.S.  providers  of  certain  financial  and  conrv 
munk:ations  services. 

President  Bush  recently  stated  that  "Our 
trade  polk;y  is  to  open  markets  workjwide  for 
U.S.  goods  and  servk:es."  While  I  share  the 
administration's  goal,  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
k>st  valuable  time  and  must  run  even  faster  to 
achieve  the  elusive  goal  of  a  more  fair  global 
trade  system. 

The  objective  of  an  open  wortdwide  market 
is  particularly  important  to  the  telecommuni- 
catnns  and  finance  sectors  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. As  chairman  of  the  Sutxommittee  on 
Telecommuneatlons  and  Finance,  I  find  my- 
self increasingly  concerned  about  the  open 
discrimination  and  unnecessary  trade  barriers 
faced  t}y  U.S.  provkjers  of  financial  sen/ces 
arxl  telecommunk^tk>ns  equipment  and  serv- 
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ices.  Given  the  increasingly  globalized  nature 
of  these  critnal  industries,  open  markets  and 
free  and  fair  trade  are  essential  to  their  contin- 
ued ability  to  lead  the  worid  in  sophistk:ation 
and  innovation. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department, 
telecommunkations  equipment  and  servrces— 
including  related  computer  services — con- 
stitutes about  5  percent  of  America's  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  U.S.  telecommunKations 
martlet  is  the  most  open  and  competitive  in 
the  worid,  and  its  future  competitiveness  is 
vital  to  our  hopes  for  Amerk^an  technological 
supremacy  in  the  21st  century.  And  yet  today 
our  country  faces  a  trade  defk:it  in  tele- 
communications. An  August  1990  report  by 
the  Commerce  Department  indkates  that  the 
overall  U.S.  telecommunications  equipment 
trade  ttalance  has  nx)ved  from  a  surplus  of 
$1.1  billion  in  1978  to  a  deficit  of  SI. 9  billion 
in  1989.  In  addition,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reports  that  the  U.S.  telecommunications 
servk^es  defk:it  was  S2  billion  in  1989. 

Amerka's  financial  servk;es  industry  faces 
similar  problems  entering  markets  abroad.  Ac- 
cording to  data  compiled  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commissk)n  [SEC],  at  the  end  of 
1989  there  were  approximately  130  broker- 
dealers  operating  in  the  United  States  in  which 
foreign  persons  or  companies  had  an  equity 
interest  of  25  percent  or  more.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 200  foreign  investment  companies 
are  registered  with  the  SEC.  By  contrast,  U.S. 
financial  servces  provkJers  face  a  wide  array 
of  barriers  to  competition  in  ttie  major  financial 
markets  of  Europe  arxj  Asia. 

I  am  introducing  the  Fair  Trade  in  Servk^es 
Act  of  1991  to  provkle  America  with  stronger 
tools  to  break  down  foreign  barriers  to  U.S. 
telecommunrcations  and  financier  services  pwo- 
viders.  This  bill  provkJes  the  kind  of  tough  reg- 
ulatory sanctions  needed  to  convince  our  for- 
eign trading  partners  that  Amerk^a  is  serkius 
atiout  opening  up  foreign  telecommunications 
and  securities  markets. 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

In  the  financial  servk;es  area,  the  bill  wouk) 
establish  a  fair  and  transparent  process 
whereby  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  in 
conjunction  with  the  SEC  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  apply  a  reciprocal  national  treatnwnt 
standard  to  encourage  the  fair  treatment  of 
U.S.  securities  txokers/dealers  and  investment 
advisers. 

The  1990  national  treatment  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Treasury  Department  provides 
numerous  examples  of  why  the  United  States 
needs  to  adopt  regulatory  sanctions  to  compel 
our  trading  partners  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  U.S.  securities  firms. 

The  study  notes  some  improvement  with  re- 
gard to  Canada  and  sonie  European  Commu- 
nity [EC]  member  states,  but  it  also  indk:ates 
that  progress  in  the  newly  industrialized  courv 
tries  lias  been  nxxjest  and  in  certain  Latin 
American  nations  a  disappointment.  Despite 
intensified  riegotiating  efforts  by  the  Treasury, 
Japan's  market  has  remained  strictly  limited 
for  most  United  States  securities  firms.  For  in- 
stance, while  Japan  has  alk>wed  United  States 
mutual  funds  to  be  soM  in  their  martlet.  United 
States  brokers  are  still  prohibited  from  estat>- 
lishing  and  therefore  selling  those  funds  in  ttie 
$400  billion  Japanese  market. 
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Within  the  securities  industry,  some  coun- 
tries, such  as  Brazil,  have  actually  puled  back 
from  provkjing  market  access  and  natkxial 
treatment  commitments.  The  Treasury  inves- 
tigatk)n  of  Brazil's  maritet  determined  that  a 
signifk:ant  new  denial  of  natkmal  treatment 
has  been  enacted  and  old  ones  continue. 

The  Korean  financial  martcets  also  remain 
closed  to  American  firms.  As  stated  in  the  na- 
tional treatment  study: 

The  [Korean]  grovemment's  steps  txjward 
liberalization  have  been  aimed  at  allowing 
Korean  financial  institutions  greater  tree- 
dom  to  exploit  opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

This  liberalization  has  not  been  directed  to- 
ward easing  domestk:  t>arriers  to  entry  to  ac- 
comnxxjate  U.S.  securities  firms.  Taiwan  is 
similariy  defensive  when  it  comes  to  affording 
United  States  securities  firms  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  estat))ish,  operate,  and  compete. 

The  bottom  line  is  ttiat  our  trading  partners 
are  maintaining  discriminatory  and  protectiorv 
1st  trade  polk:ies.  We  can  eittier  sit  back  kfy 
and  alk)w  this  to  continue,  or  we  can  take  res- 
olute action  to  force  the  worid's  financial  mar- 
kets to  open  up  to  U.S.  providers.  Legislatkxi 
seeking  to  accomplish  similar  otjjectives  was 
introduced  by  Senators  Riegle  and  Qarn  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  and  has  been  reintro- 
duced this  Congress  by  those  Senators.  In 
hearings  on  their  legislatkKi,  they  compiled  an 
extensive  record  supporting  ttie  need  to  open 
markets  in  the  financial  servk^s  arena.  The 
Fair  Trade  in  Servk»s  Act  provkles  for 

A  series  of  reporting  requirements  to  kJentify 
countries  that  have  failed  to  accord  natkxial 
treatment  to  U.S.  securities  firms — for  exam- 
ple, tiroker-dealers  and  investment  advisers; 

The  initiatk>n  of  negotiatkxis  with  any  for- 
eign countries  kjentified  In  ttie  report  as  hav- 
ing failed  to  accord  natkxial  treatment  in  order 
to  remove  such  t>arriers;  and 

Regulatory  sanctxxis  imposed  by  ttie  SEC 
against  foreign  securities  firms  if  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  to  eliminate  foreign  barriers  to 
national  treatment  of  such  firms. 

We  must  bolster  U.S.  trade  laws  to  gain  na- 
tional treatment  for  U.S.  securities  brokers/ 
dealers  and  investment  advisers. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SEftVICES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  breakup  of  AT&T  in  1984,  ttie 
United  States  has  strived  to  maintain  its  $170 
biillion  telecommunk^tkxis  products  and  serv- 
k:es  industry  as  one  of  ttie  most  open  and  fair 
maritets  for  worid  trade.  Unfortunately,  while 
the  United  States  unilaterally  opened  its  teie- 
communk^tkxis  maricet  to  competitnn,  most 
foreign  telecommurocatkxis  markets  remain 
closed. 

Under  the  Telecommunk:atkxis  Trade  Act  of 
1988,  which  ttie  Sutxxxnmittee  on  Teie- 
communrcations  and  Finance  piayed  a  key 
role  in  drafting,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
[USTR]  is  required  to  klentify  priority  foreign 
countries  whrch  deny  U.S.  teiecommuNcatkxis 
companies  with  mutually  advantageous  maricet 
opportunities.  The  USTR  is  then  required  by 
law  to  negotiate  with  ttiese  countries  to  elimi- 
nate these  barriers,  and  a  variety  of  sanctxxis 
are  provkjed  for  if  no  agreement  is  reached  or 
if  a  foreign  country  vnlates  ttie  terms  of  a  tele- 
communKatkxis  trade  agreement. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislatkxi,  the  United 
States  has  negotiated  a  telecommurMcatkxts 
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agreement  with  Japan  and  is  currently  nego- 
tiating with  the  European  Community  and 
Korea  to  reduce  barriers  to  telecommuni- 
cations trade. 

The  USTR  has  already  indicated  that  "there 
is  much  work  to  be  done,"  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  EC's  telecommunications  products 
and  services  market.  The  Korean  tele- 
communications market  has  even  farther  to  go 
before  it  becomes  a  level  playing  field.  Both 
the  EC  and  Korea  maintain  outstanding  trade 
tarriers  in  every  aspect  of  telecommuni- 
cations— government  procurement,  testing  and 
certification,  leased  lines  and  value-added 
services,  standards,  and  other  areas. 

We  need  to  send  these  countries — and  oth- 
ers—the message  that  the  United  States  does 
not  interxl  to  allow  continued  free  access  to 
the  U.S.  market  without  obtaining  similar  na- 
tional treatment  commitments  on  their  part. 
Title  II  of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Services  Act  of 
1991  would  effectively  send  such  a  message 
to  free  rkJers  such  as  the  EC  and  Korea  by 
potentially  denying  them  the  privilege  of  na- 
tional treatment  in  the  United  States  tele- 
communications market. 

The  legislation  builds  upon  existing  tele- 
communications trade  laws  to  provide  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  [FCC] 
with  ttie  authority  to  deny  applications  filed  by 
persons  or  companies  of  a  foreign  country  that 
has  either  violated  a  telecommunications  trade 
agreement  or  has  been  identified  as  a  priority 
foreign  country  and  failed  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  to  reduce  its 
telecommunications  trade  tjarriers. 

In  the  past,  the  USTR  repeatedly  has  found 
Japan  in  violation  of  key  telecommunications 
trade  agreements.  On  April  28,  1989,  for  ex- 
ample, the  USTR  cited  Japan  for  not  comply- 
ing with  the  market  oriented  sector  selective 
IMOSS)  telecommunwations  agreement  in  the 
areas  of  cellular  telephones  and  third-party 
radio.  As  a  result  of  Japan's  discrimination, 
the  Amernan  firm  of  Motorola  experienced  a 
signifk:ant  loss  of  competitive  market  advan- 
tage and  incurred  significant  opportunity  costs. 

In  March  1990,  the  USTR  undertook  nego- 
tiatKtns  with  Japan  to  implement  an  agreed 
upon  commitment  to  litseralize  network  charv- 
nel  terminal  equipment  [NCTE]  and  inter- 
national value-added  network  sen/ices 
[IVANS].  The  Japanese  had  devised  an  exclu- 
sive bid  process  for  NCTE  which  blocked  Unit- 
ed States  provKlers  from  a  S750  million  mar- 
ket In  IVANS,  AT&T  was  withheld  from  the 
Japanese  market  for  18  months  due  to  a 
lengthy  and  discriminatory  application  process 
in  Japan's  telecommunications  txjsiness  law. 

In  both  cases,  the  time  it  took  to  eliminate 
these  trade  barriers  reduced  the  competitive 
advantage  held  by  United  States  companies— 
alk>wing  Japanese  competitors  time  to  catch 
up.  In  the  dynamic  worW  of  telecommuni- 
cations, time  is  of  the  essence  to  maintain 
competitive  advantage.  I  remain  deeply  trou- 
bled thai  the  Japanese  have  continued  to 
demonstrate  a  lax  attitude  toward  compliance 
with  trade  agreements  as  strategy  to  buy  time 
for  their  domestic  industry.  Title  II  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Services  Act  of  1991  woukj  provide 
the  authority  to  the  FCC  to  undertake  regu- 
latory sanctions  against  violators  of  tele- 
communicatkKis  trade  agreements  in  the  fu- 
ture, an  action  I  believe  may  be  necessary  to 
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ensure  prompt  conclusion  and  full  compliance 
with  telecommunications  trade  agreements. 

Similarly,  the  threat  of  retaliatory  sanctions 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  agreement  from 
the  EC  and  Korea  to  liberalize  their  tele- 
communications market.  We  are  now  in  the 
final  year  of  negotiations  with  the  EC  and 
Korea  permitted  under  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Trade  Act.  Yet,  there  are  still  substan- 
tial areas  of  disagreement  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  these  countries,  such  as  the  treat- 
ment of  telecommunications  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  gov- 
ernment procurement  code  and  standards 
code,  the  GATT  coverage  of  basic  and  en- 
hanced telecommunications  services,  and  a 
numt)er  of  important  bilateral  issues,  such  as 
leased  lines  and  value-added  services. 

CONCLUSION 

In  today's  global  marketplace,  the  U.S.  tele- 
communications and  securities  industries 
should  be  well-positioned  to  compete  effec- 
tively. The  Fair  Trade  in  Services  Act  of  1991 
is  intended  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  foreign 
markets  by  raising  the  prospect  of  regulatory 
sanctions  against  those  countries  that  con- 
tinue to  deny  national  treatment  to  U.S.  tele- 
comnunications  providers  and  securities  firms. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Section-by-Sectio.n  A.nalvsis  of  the  F.\1R 
Tr.\de  in  Services  Act  of  1991 

A  BSll  to  provide  reg-ulatory  incentives  to 
promote  national  treatment  by  foreign  coun- 
tries to  United  States  providers  of  certain  fi- 
nanciH  and  communications  services,  and 
for  otfcer  purposes. 

Section  1 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  short  title  of  the 
Bill,  the  -Fair  Trade  in  Services  .\ct  of 
1991. •• 

TITLE  I— FIN.ANCI.AL  SERVICES 

Section  101 

Sec.  101  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Securi- 
ties ESxchansre  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78a  et 
seq.i  which  is  intended  to  encourage  foreig^n 
countries  to  accord  national  treatment  to 
U.S.  brokers  dealers  that  operate  or  seek  to 
operate  in  those  countries,  and  thereby  end 
discrimination  against  U.S.  brokers  dealers. 
National  Treatment 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall: 

Submit  a  report  to  Congress  (not  later 
than  December  1,  1992.  and  thereafter  on  a 
biennial  basis)  identifying  any  country  that 
does  not  accord  national  treatment  to  U.S. 
brokers  dealers: 

Determine  and  publish  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Pleg-ister  that  a  foreign  country  does  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  U.S.  broker 
dealers: 

Initiate  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
country  identified  either  in  the  biennial  re- 
port or  in  any  published  determination  that 
a  forrtgn  country  has  failed  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  U.S.  brokers  dealers, 
and. 

Allows  the  requirement  for  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country  to  be  waived  in  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  negotiations  would  be  fruitless  or  woul(3 
impair  national  economic  interests  and  if 
the  Secretary  gives  written  notice  of  the  de- 
cision not  to  negotiate  to  the  Congress. 
Sanctions 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  publish  notice  of  foreign  coun- 
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tries  that  continue  to  withhold  national 
treatment  from  U.S.  brokers/dealers  after 
negotiations  have  failed.  If  further  author- 
izes the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (SEC)  to  deny  any  application  filed  by  a 
person  of  a  foreign  country  which  has  failed 
to  accord  national  treatment  to  U.S.  bro- 
ker&dealers  and  to  prohibit  the  acquisition 
for  which  a  notice  is  required  by  a  person  of 
such  foreign  country.  This  prohibition  shall 
include  aaiy  direct  or  indirect  effort  to  ac- 
quire control  of  any  registered  U.S.  broker' 
dealer,  unless  the  SEC  has  been  given  notice 
60  days  in  advance  of  the  acquisition  and  has 
not  prohibited  the  acquisition. 
National  Treatment 

This  section  defines  national  treatment  for 
U.S.  brolser& dealers  by  a  foreign  country  as 
offering  them  the  same  competitive  opportu- 
nities and  market  access  as  are  available  to 
its  domestic  brokers  and  dealers. 
Definitions 

This  section  defines:  Person  of  a  foreign 
country  as  a  company  that  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  that  country,  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  that  country,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  is  a  citizen  of  that 
country  or  domiciled  in  that  country,  or  is 
directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  one  of 
the  aforeirentioned  persons. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  SEC  shall  act 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreement  governing  financial 
services  entered  into  by  the  President  and 
approved  and  implemented  by  the  Congress. 
Section  102 

Sec.  102  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Invest- 
ment AdvSsers  Act  of  1940  (12  U.S.C.  80b-l  et 
seq.)  whioh  is  intended  to  encourage  foreign 
countries  to  accord  national  treatment  to 
U.S.  investment  advisers  that  operate  or 
seek  to  operate  in  those  countries,  and 
thereby  end  discrimination  against  U.S.  in- 
vestment advisers. 

National  Treatment 

This  seotion  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall: 

Submit  a  report  to  Congress  (not  later 
than  December  1.  1992,  and  thereafter  on  a 
biennial  Ijasis)  identifying  any  country  that 
does  not  nccord  national  treatment  to  U.S. 
investment  advisers; 

Determine  and  publish  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  that  a  foreign  country  does  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  U.S.  invest- 
ment advieers; 

Initiate  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
country  identified  either  in  the  biennial  re- 
port or  in  any  published  determination  that 
a  foreign  country  has  failed  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  U.S.  investment  advis- 
ers, and; 

Allows  the  requirement  for  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country  to  be  waived  in  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  negotiations  would  be  fruitless  or  would 
impair  national  economic  interests  and  if 
the  Secretary  gives  written  notice  of  the  de- 
cision not  to  negotiate  to  the  Congress. 
Sanctions 

This  seotion  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  publish  notice  of  foreign  coun- 
tries that  continue  to  withhold  national 
treatment  from  U.S.  investment  advisers 
after  negotiations  have  failed.  It  further  au- 
thorizes tihe  SEC  to  deny  any  application 
filed  by  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  which 
has  failed  to  accord  national  treatment  to 
U.S.  investment  advisers  and  to  prohibit  the 
acquisition  for  which  a  notice  is  required  by 
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a  person  of  such  foreism  country.  This  prohi- 
bition shall  include  any  direct  or  indirect  ef- 
fort to  acquire  control  of  any  registered  U.S. 
investment  adviser  unless  the  SEC  has  been 
given  notice  60  days  in  advance  of  the  acqui- 
sition and  has  not  prohibited  the  acquisition. 
National  Treatnnent 
This  section  defines  national  treatment  for 
U.S.  investment  advisers  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try as  offering  them  the  same  competitive 
opportunities  and  market  access  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  investment  advis- 
ers. 

Definitions 

This  section  defines:  Person  of  a  foreign 
country  as  a  company  that  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  that  country,  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  that  country,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  is  a  citizen  of  that 
country  or  domiciled  in  that  country,  or  is 
directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  one  of 
the  aforementioned  persons. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  SEC  shall  act 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreement  governing  financial 
services  entered  into  by  the  President  and 
approved  and  implemented  by  the  Congress. 

Section  703.  Financial  Interdependence  Study 

This  section  provides  for  the  SEC.  in  con- 
sultation and  coordination  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  or  department  to  be 
designated  by  the  SEC.  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation to  determine  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  securities  industry  and  re- 
lated financial  services  sector  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  eco- 
nomic, strategic,  and  other  consequences  of 
that  interdependence  for  the  United  States. 
This  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  any  other  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  department  within  2  years. 
TITLE  II— TELECOMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS  AND 
SERVICES 
Section  201 

Sec.  201  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  \b\  et  seq.) 
which  is  intended  to  encourage  foreign  coun- 
tries to  accord  national  treatment  to  United 
States  providers  of  telecommunications 
products  and  services  that  operate  or  seek  to 
operate  In  those  countries,  and  thereby  end 
discrimination  a«:alnst  United  States  provid- 
ers of  telecommunications  products  and 
services. 

Notice 

If  after  the  USTR  has  complied  with  the 
appropriate  measures  as  directed  under  the 
telecommunications  title  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  the 
USTR  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  Identifying  countries  that  have  failed 
to  reach  a  telecommunications  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  or  have  vio- 
lated an  existing  U.S.  telecommunications 
trade  agreement. 

Actions  by  Commission 

This  section  authorizes  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  to  deny  any 
application  filed  by  a  person  of  a  foreign 
country  which  has  been  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  the  USTR.  Unless  the  FCC 
In  consultation  with  the  USTR  has  deter- 
mined the  denial  of  applications  is  contrary 
to  public  interest. 

Applications  Subject  to  Evaluation 

This  section  establishes  that  the  FCC  may 
with  regard  to  services  deny  any  license  or 
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other  application,  request  for  authorization, 
notice,  tariff,  or  other  document  required  to 
be  filed  for  approval  by  the  FCC  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  or  may  deny 
any  equipment  subject  to  type  acceptance  or 
type  approval,  any  certification  or  other  doc- 
ument required  to  be  submitted  to  the  FCC. 
Additional  criteria  for  denial  to  be  supplied. 
Review 

This  section  provides  that  the  USTR  may. 
at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually,  review  any 
country  identified  in  the  Federal  Register  to 
determine  whether  that  country  has  rem- 
edied the  offensive  act,  practice,  policy  or 
violation  of  a  telecommunications  trade 
agreement  which  does  not  accord  U.S.  tele- 
communications equipment  or  service  pro- 
vider national  treatment. 

Definitions 

This  section  defines:  Person  of  a  foreign 
country  as  a  company  that  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  that  country,  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  that  country,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  is  a  citizen  of  that 
country  or  domiciled  in  that  country,  or  is 
directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  one  of 
the  aforementioned  persons. 


SUPPORTING  RESERVISTS  WHEN 
THEY  RETURN 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Feboiary  11,  1991,  Business 
First,  a  business  journal  serving  the  Greater 
Louisville  area. 

The  editorial  stresses  the  importance  of 
supporting  our  troops  when  they  return  home, 
kx)th  in  their  communities  and  in  their  work- 
places. 

Yellow  Ribbons  Don't  Pay  Reservists" 
Bills 

Unlike  during  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  rallied  around  our  troops 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  flag  waving, 
rallies  and  yellow  ribbons  are  meaningless  if 
we  don't  give  our  service  people  the  kind  of 
tangible  support  they  need. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  various  ways  busi- 
nesses are  paying  (or  not  paying)  their  em- 
ployees who  have  been  activated  to  serve  in 
the  war.  Some  pay  nothing:  others  com- 
pensate employees  for  a  limited  period  of 
time.  Very  few  companies  will  pay  workers 
for  the  entire  time  they  are  at  war. 

Americans  putting  their  life  on  the  line  for 
their  country  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  how  they  or  their  families  are  going  to 
pay  their  bills.  Likewise,  family  members 
back  in  the  states  have  enough  to  worry 
about  without  also  contending  with  a  loss  of 
income  as  a  result  of  their  loved  ones  being 
called  to  active  duty. 

Many  companies  argue  they  can't  afford  to 
supplement  their  employees'  military  pay. 
But  some  farsighted  and  compassionate  em- 
ployers, like  General  Electric  Co.,  have  rec- 
ognized the  hardships  their  employees'  fami- 
lies must  endure  and  have  taken  steps  to 
ease  the  burden  by  supplementing  military 
salaries. 

Even  some  small  business  owners — without 
the  vast  financial  reserves  of  giant  corpora- 
tions— are  bearing  such  expenses  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  is  not  at  its  best. 
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Then  there  are  those  companies  who  have 
embarked  on  expensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns to  demonstrate  their  support  for  the 
allied  forces,  but  refuse  to  make  any  mone- 
tary concessions  to  their  own  employees  en- 
trenched in  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Waving  the  flag  is  easy.  Making  a  sacrifice 
is  something  else. 

Business  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  all 
the  sacrifice,  however.  Government  also 
should  be  playing  a  greater  role. 

And  who  is  government?  It  is  the  people. 
That  means  we  the  people  must  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  this  and  any  other  armed  conflict. 

Remember  Vietnam  and  the  horror  stories 
of  how  soldiers  were  treated  by  their  govern- 
ment and  fellow  citizens  upon  their  return? 

We  all  swear  it  won't  happen  again,  but  it 
can. 

So  far.  we  have  been  reassured  that  there 
is  no  need  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  our  Per- 
sian Gulf  expenses.  But  what  about  when  the 
soldiers  return  home? 

There  will  be  parades  in  their  honor,  but 
what  will  happen  when  the  cheering  stops? 

Will  those  of  us  who  claim  our  undying 
support  for  our  military  forces  be  willing 
then  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  intense  medical 
and  or  psychological  care  some  will  need? 

What  will  we  say  when  we  hear  that  there 
isn't  enough  money  in  the  budget  to  fund  job 
training  or  educational  programs  for  those 
soldiers  whose  battle  wounds  preclude  them 
from  returning  to  their  previous  jobs? 

Will  we  be  waving  flags  then  or  will  we 
step  up  and  prove  that  we,  too,  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  freedom? 


EXPOSE  SWEETHEART  TAX  DEALS 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1991 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  my  colleagues  can  tell  me  how  much 
the  following  73  words  from  the  1 986  Tax  Re- 
form Act  cost  American  taxptayers. 

(5>  Special  Rules  for  PROPERTi'  Included 
IN  Master  Plans  of  Lvtegrated 
Projects. — The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 201  shall  not  apply  to  any  property 
placed  in  service  pursuant  to  a  master  plan 
which  is  clearly  identifiable  as  of  March  1. 
1986,  for  any  projects  described  in  any  of  the 
following  subparagraphs. 

(i)  such  project  involves  a  port  terminal 
and  oil  pipeline  extending  generally  from  the 
area  of  Los  Angeles,  California  to  the  area  of 
Midland,  Texas. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  $500  million  or 
approximately  S6.8  million  per  word.  This  larv 
guage  provided  a  lucrative  tax  break  to  the 
Pacifk;  &  Texas  Pipeline  &  Transportation  Co. 
President  Cecil  R.  Owens  owns  46  percent  of 
the  company's  stock.  Unfortunately,  such 
carefully  crafted  tax  txeaks  are  all  too  com- 
mon in  tax  legislatkxi  which  we  pass. 

Today,  with  broad  bipartisan  support,  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Targeted  Tax  Relief  Disck>- 
sure  Act  of  1991,  This  legislation  is  intended 
to  provide  some  fairness  to  the  American  tax- 
payers by  requiring  ttie  sponsor,  tjeneficiary, 
and  cost  of  each  such  narrow  provision  to  be 
put)licly  disclosed. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV- 
EREND MONSIGNOR  OSCAR 
CALVO 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  5,  1991, 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  ministry  to 
the  people  of  Guam  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Oscar  Calvo.  He  is  a  most  remark- 
able individual.  On  this  date  in  1941,  Mon- 
signor Calvo  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at 
the  Dulce  Nombre  de  Maria  Cathedral  in 
Agana,  GU.  He  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but 
Monsignor  Calvo's  years  of  service  to  his  peo- 
ple wouW  coinckJe  with  the  most  important  era 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  territory — its  devel- 
opment into  a  modern,  multiethnic  society. 

As  we  know,  any  period  of  vast  change  is 
a  time  of  great  strain  and  anxiety  for  the  peo- 
ple who  must  live  through  it.  It  is  in  these 
times  that  people  are  most  in  need  of  spiritual 
support  and  guidance  to  keep  their  ideals  in- 
tact, their  courses  true. 

Monsignor  Calvo  was  there  for  his  people. 

He  was  there  for  ttiem  in  time  of  war.  Scant 
nrwnths  after  pledging  his  life  to  God  through 
servKe  to  His  people,  Monsignor  Calvo  saw 
those  people  pinned  under  the  heel  of  a  fero- 
cious enemy.  Murdered,  raped,  imprisoned  in 
concentratkin  camps,  forced  to  latx)r  tor  the 
enemy,  a  lesser  people  might  have  been  bro- 
ken, but  the  people  of  Guam  were  not,  and 
they  were  not  tiecause  they  hek)  the  sources 
of  the  inner  strength— their  faith  in  their  God 
and  in  their  country — inviolate.  It  was  men  like 
Monsignor  Calvo  wtio  helped  them  maintain 
their  strengtti  and  their  faith.  He  buried  the 
dead.  He  ministered  to  those  tjroken  in  body. 
And  he  buoyed  the  souls  of  those  who  might 
despair. 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  Guam  found  it- 
self forever  changed.  As  much  as  some  would 
have  liked,  the  territory  couW  not  return  to  its 
tranquil  past 

The  farmers  and  fishermen  who  labored  so 
unrelentingly  for  their  families  during  the  war, 
rx)w  fourxJ  ttiemselves  toiling  in  new  areas, 
becoming  the  businessmen,  political  leaders, 
arxj  entrepreneurs  wtx)  would  rebuikj  Guam. 

Again,  there  was  much  change.  Peace  did 
not  necessarily  bring  tranquility. 

But  again,  Monsignor  Calvo  was  there  for 
his  people. 

The  simple  faith  that  abounded  before  and 
during  the  war  was  challenged  now  by  the 
complexities  of  modem  life.  Guam's  people 
began  to  take  control  of  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic destinies.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
wouM  have  been  easy  for  the  okj  values  to 
have  been  tost,  for  the  people  to  have  em- 
braced everything  ttiat  seemed  new  simply  for 
its  novelty  while  forsaking  the  values  that  had 
maintained  them  for  centuries. 

But  the  spiritual  leaders,  like  Monsignor 
Calvo.  preserved  the  best  of  the  past.  Mon- 
signor Calvo  taught  through  word  and  deed 
that  wealth  of  spirit  is  a  worthier  goal  ttian 
easy  material  gains.  He  showed  that  politrcal 
maturity  is  only  possible  wtwn  it  is  directed  to- 
ward the  good  of  all  the  people.  And  he  taught 
that  fcjve  of  one's  feltow  man,  regardless  of 
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who  he  is,  is  wtiat  marks  a  great  people.  And 
it  was  from  him  and  the  leaders  like  him  that 
the  people  learned  and  held  firnily  in  their 
soulB,  that  the  common  thread  that  links  the 
businessman  in  his  imported  car  today  to  his 
grarKffather  tilling  a  field  behind  a  carabao  is 
their  unique  heritage. 

Nk.  Speaker,  I  commend  Monsignor  Calvo 
not  only  to  our  own  people  but  to  people  ev- 
erywhere, for  it  is  from  him  arxj  men  and 
women  like  him  that  we  can  all  learn  that  the 
worth  of  our  lives  is  not  in  what  we  bank  but 
in  what  we  give  away. 

In  the  tradition  of  our  people.  Monsignor 
Calvo,  I  kiss  your  hand  in  mangnigni  for  a  half 
century  of  service  to  God,  to  our  country,  and 
to  our  beloved  people  of  Guam. 


March  7,  1991 


WHEN  MOTHERS  CHOOSE  TO 
REMAIN  IN  THE  MILITARY 


FREEDOMS  CALL 


HON.  HAMILTON  FTSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1991 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  7 
months,  millions  of  Americans  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  and  support  to  our  brave 
young  service  members  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And  now  that  Kuwait  has  t)een  \\berate6,  our 
gratitude  is  strong  as  ever. 

Recently,  I  received  an  example  of  this  ap- 
preciation in  the  form  of  a  poem  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  GeraW  M.  Delaney  of 
Wappingers  Falls,  NY.  The  poem,  entitled 
"Freedom's  Call"  salutes  America's  soldiers  of 
previous  wars  as  well  as  those  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  Freedom's  Call 

(By  Jerry  Delaney) 
In  hlUowed  ground  in  Arlington, 

lie  the  spirits  of  brave  men. 
Called  upon  to  keep  us  free. 

they  fought  on  to  the  end. 
These  men,  unknown,  but  loved  by  all 

for  a  job  they  did.  so  well. 
They  gave  their  lives  to  keep  us  free. 

and  for  freedom,  went  through  hell. 
Now  our  Country,  calls  again, 

to  protect  the  rights  of  all. 
And  with  the  spirits  of  these  men. 

we  will  answer  freedom's  call. 
It  mEtters  not.  where  you  come  from, 

or  if  you're  a  woman,  or  a  man. 
You  fight  on  again,  for  freedom's  sake, 

and  united  you  all  stand. 
The  United  Nations  sends  out  a  call, 

to  bring  aggression  to  its  knees. 
And  restore  the  right  of  all  mankind. 

to  enjoy  peace,  and  liberty. 
As  the  battle  rages  day  by  day, 

again  in  foreign  lands. 
We  face  a  foe,  that  would  take  away, 

the  rights  of  every  man. 
This  Country  like,  its  people  stands, 

for  freedom,  peace  and  love. 
Our  cause  is  just!  and  we  will  win! 

with  the  help,  from  God  above. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual,  Joan 
Beck  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  written  wis- 
dom. 

When  Mothers  Choose  To  Remain  in  the 

Military 

(By  Joan  Beck) 

CHiCAio.— The  issue— thank  God— should 
soon  lose  its  heartbreaking  immediacy. 

But  while  the  pictures  of  mothers  handing 
their  babies  and  small  children  over  to  oth- 
ers while  they  go  off  to  war  are  still  seared 
into  our  minds,  the  nation  needs  to  rethink 
the  policies  that  have  led  to  such  family  dis- 
tress. 

The  issues  don't  sort  out  easily.  And  no 
completely  fair  solution  may  be  possible. 

What  Is  absolutely  clear  is  that  babies  and 
young  children  need  to  be  with  their  moth- 
ers— and,  as  much  as  possible,  their  fathers — 
without  long  periods  of  separation.  The  rea- 
sons are  written  deep  in  human  biology  and 
confirmed  in  human  experience  for  eons.  No 
child  care  experts,  no  educators,  no  psy- 
chologists argue  to  the  contrary. 

But  this  biological  imperative— which  is 
mirrored  in  mothers'  need  for  closeness  with 
their  babies  and  young  children — collides 
with  the  innate  right  of  women  to  partici- 
pate freely  and  equally  in  all  aspects  of  adult 
life,  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Army  hype,  all 
that  they  can  be. 

There  is  no  doubt  women  have  earned  the 
right  to.  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  They  can 
hold  their  own  in  the  vigorous  programs  of 
the  military  academies.  They  are  acquitting 
themselves  well  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Despite 
still-existing  rules  about  not  engaging  in 
combat,  service  women  have  come  halr- 
splittingly  close  to  actual  fighting  and  done 
it  honorably  and  creditably. 

Gender  shouldn't  bar  women  who  can  qual- 
ify from  the  service  academies,  with  their 
high-quality,  free  education  and  career  pros- 
pects. Nlor  should  it  make  women  ineligible 
to  volunteer  for  the  armed  forces,  the  re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard,  with  their 
opportutities  for  training  and  benefits. 

How  can  this  country  balance  these  rights 
with  the  innate  need  of  mothers  and  young 
children  not  to  be  separated  by  war  and  half 
a  world  of  time  zones — and  do  it  in  a  way 
that's  fair  to  men  as  well? 

Several  members  of  Congress  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  prevent  the  enforced  separa- 
tion of  mothers  from  their  young  children 
for  comtat-zone  service.  At  least  one  meas- 
ure also  would  exempt  single  fathers  or  one 
of  a  military  couple  from  wartime  duty  over- 
seas. 

But  it's  not  certain  whether  Congress  will 
take  anj  action  soon,  buck  the  issue  over  to 
the  Pentagon  or  hope  it  will  fade  away  with 
the  end  of  the  war.  Nor  Is  there  any  consen- 
sus among  legislators  as  to  what  a  compas- 
sionate, workable  policy  should  be. 

It  isn't  fair  for  women  to  sign  up  for  mili- 
tary training  and  service  and  then  use  moth- 
erhood t»  opt  out  when  they  are  about  to  be 
sent  into  harm's  way.  The  possibility  of  war, 
after  all.  is  the  purpose  of  the  training  for 
which  they  are  l)elng  paid. 

But  mothers  should  have  the  option  of 
balling  out  of  their  commitment  at  some 
specific  time  before  orders  come  for  comljat 
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or  overseas  duty.  Two  such  windows  should 
be  provided — when  a  woman  first  learns  she 
is  pregnant  and  at  the  conclusion  of  mater- 
nity leave,  when  she  has  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  emotions  and  responsibilities 
motherhood  involves. 

Mothers  who  choose  to  remain  in  the  serv- 
ice should  be  required  to  put  on  file  their 
plans  for  child  care  in  case  they  are  suddenly 
sent  overseas— after  they  have  had  counsel- 
ing about  the  effects  of  such  a  separation  on 
them  and  on  their  vulnerable  offsprings. 

The  same  choice  to  opt  out  should  also  be 
available  to  single  fathers — at  the  time  they 
first  assume  the  sole  responsibility. 

Mothers  and  single  fathers  who  don't  use 
these  windows  of  choice  to  leave  the  armed 
forces  should  be  held  to  their  original  enlist- 
ments, children  or  not. 

The  flaws  in  these  proposals  are  big  and 
obvious. 

Some  mothers  and  single  fathers  will  gam- 
ble that  the  United  States  won't  get  involved 
in  a  shooting  war  for  years  to  come  and  not 
take  a  discharge  for  reasons  of  children.  In 
the  event  of  another  war,  their  tearful  fare- 
wells to  their  fearful  youngsters  will  make  it 
obvious  this  proposal  isn't  enough. 

Another  objection  is  that  allowing  women 
to  opt  out  because  of  motherhood  would  let 
them  unfairly  chuck  an  obligation  to  duty 
they  undertook  as  equals  to  men— inviting 
all  the  old  assumptions  about  women  used 
for  millennia  to  keep  them  in  their  unequal 
place.  An  opt-out  for  single  fathers  might 
even  encourage  divorce  or  a  de  jure-only 
split  for  men  who  wanted  to  wiggle  out  of 
combat. 

But  these  proposals  do  give  babies  and 
young  children  of  service  personnel  more 
protection  from  damaging  separation 
stresses  and  temporary — or  permanent — 
orphaning  than  they  have  now.  They  make  it 
clear  that  the  decisions  involved  must  be 
those  of  individual  women  and  single  fa- 
thers— not  blanket  rules  by  the  Pentagon  or 
Congress. 

And  such  rules  would  not  keep  women  who 
want  a  service  stint  or  a  service  career  from 
having  it  because  of  well-intended  regula- 
tions intended  to  protect  children  they  may 
never  have. 


CONCERN  FOR  SOVIET  REFUSE- 
NIK  EVGENY  PISAREVSKY 


HON.  Dia  swm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
draw  attention  to  the  case  of  Evgeny 
Pisarevsky,  a  Jew  who  has  t)een  denied  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  On  March 
8,  Mr.  Pisarevsky  is  staging  a  special  protest 
to  call  attention  to  ttie  Soviet  Government's  re- 
fusal to  alk)w  him  the  freedom  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  been  denied  permission 
to  leave  on  the  t>asis  of  the  "Poor  Relative" 
article,  which  prohit>its  persons  from  leaving 
the  country  without  a  finarx:ial  waiver  from 
their  parerrts  arxi,  in  applicable  cases,  from 
any  former  spouse  of  those  seeking  to  emi- 
grate with  chikjren.  Many  times  the  relatives 
wfx)  need  to  give  permission  are  intimidated 
and  threatened,  thus  discouraging  them  from 
signing  the  necessary  papers. 

Mr.  Pisarevsky's  case  began  In  1978,  when 
he   and   his    family    decided   to    leave    the 
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U.S.S.R.  because  of  the  oppressive  anti-Semi- 
tism of  the  Soviet  regime.  He  left  his  job  in 
1978  in  preparatk)n  for  ttieir  eventual  applica- 
tion to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  For  10 
years  they  were  unable  to  apply  for  a  visa  due 
to  their  parents  refusal  to  sign  the  financial 
waiver.  In  1988,  the  Pisarevsky  family  applied 
for  the  visa,  but  was  rejected  on  the  25th  of 
January  of  that  year  based  on  ttie  fact  that  he 
had  had  a  secret  job  1 1  years  before.  This  re- 
fusal was  also  extended  to  his  wife  and  son. 
Since  tfien,  he  has  applied  again  to  the  Gen- 
eral Machine-Buikjing  Ministry  and  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Questions  of  Citizenship 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On  the 
11th  of  April  he  was  refused  once  again. 

Evgeny  is  presently  working  as  a  manager 
in  a  domestk;  tourist  agency,  waiting  for  the 
day  when  he  will  be  permitted  to  leave.  His 
wife  has  t)ecome  an  active  member  in  the 
Jewish  Women  Against  Refusal  Group  that 
has  tieen  relentless  in  its  ettorts  to  free  Soviet 
Jews. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  states,  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave 
any  country,  irKluding  his  own,  arvj  to  return 
to  his  own  country,"  they  have  paid  no  heed 
to  this  document. 

Secret  jobs  require  a  10-year  waiting  period 
tjefore  consideration  for  emigration.  This  time 
period  has  expired,  tHJt  Evgeny  still  remains  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  land.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  feelings  of  solkiarity  with  the 
Pisarevskys  and  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  free 
emigration  for  all  those  citizens  they  continue 
to  hold  captive. 


PROUD  OF  SHENANDOAH  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL  IN  CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 


HON.  JIM  BACCHUS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  very  proud  of  our  courageous 
troops  and  deeply  grateful  that  the  war  was 
waged  successfully,  quk;kly,  and  with  few 
American  casualties.  Now  that  we  have  won 
the  war,  we  must  endeavor  to  win  the  peace. 
That  includes  txinging  our  troops  home  quickly 
and  treating  tfiem  with  the  respect  and  dignity 
they  deserve. 

I  commend  the  students  at  the  Shenandoah 
Elementary  School  in  central  Ftonda,  who 
have  already  shown  great  pride  in  our  country 
and  in  our  soldiers  through  their  class  presen- 
tation. Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  call  the  attention  of  tt)e  House  to  the  follow- 
ing remarks  made  by  these  brighit  students. 
Shenandoah  Elementary  School  Pride  in 

Our  Country  Parade,  February  15, 1991 

Transcript  of  presentation  by  the  classes  of 
Mrs.  Kathyrn  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Ellis 
(grades  1-5). 

introduction 
During  the  summer  of  1787,  55  delegates 
met  at  Philadelphia  and  wrote  a  remarkable 
plan  of  government,  our  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  made  the  United 
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States  a  nation.  It  is  the  shield  of  democracy 
under  which  Americans  governed  themselves 
as  free  people.  Today,  we  respect  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  great  country— America.— 
Jeff  Brimmer. 

INDIVIDUAL  student  REMARKS 

A.J.  Palumbo  (4th  grade):  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American  because  we  have  a  Constitution 
that  says  that  we  have  free  speech. 

Matthew  Crofut  (4th  grade):  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  American.  We  are  a  great  country  be- 
cause we  are  led  by  God. 

Charles  Wllletts  (3rd  grade):  I  am  glad  to 
be  free  because  I'm  an  American  and  I  hope 
our  men  do  well  in  the  war. 

Jeff  Brimmer  (4th  grade):  I'm  proud  to  be 
an  American  because  I  have  the  right  to 
choose  my  religion,  school  and  church. 

Roy  Deaton  (3rd  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  that  you 
can  pick  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  want  to  be  in  the  Air  Force  so  I  can 
take  care  of  America. 

Daniel  Petty  (3rd  grade);  The  thing  I  love 
the  most  about  being  an  American  is  our 
freedom  and  the  way  the  National  Anthem 
makes  me  feel. 

Tray  Hum  (2nd  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  the  free- 
dom to  go  wherever  I  want  to  go  and  to  just 
be  me. 

Lee  Herman  (2nd  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  how  beau- 
tiful our  country  is. 

Willie  May  Collier  (4th  grade):  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American  because  1  am  free  to  help 
others. 

Hector  Jimenez  (5th  grade):  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  American  because  I  can  go  to  school 
and  learn. 

Destin  Stark  (3rd  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
about  being  an  American  is  our  President. 
He  really  loves  us  and  I  know  I'm  safe  here. 

Tim  Wilson  (2nd  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  the  Amer- 
ican people  because  they  are  so  nice  to  each 
other. 

Delorise  Hogan  (5th  grade):  I  am  proud  to 
be  in  America  because  I  am  free  to  dance  and 
sing. 

Chris  Bidwell  (1st  grade):  The  thing  1  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  that  I  can 
run  and  play  with  all  kind  of  kids. 

Brian  Davis  (5th  grade):  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American  because  I  am  allowed  to  go  to 
my  own  school. 

Glenn  Brimmer  (5th  grade):  In  my  country, 
we  have  freedom  and  liberty  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American. 

Ronnie  George  (1st  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  the  Army. 
I  like  the  Army.  They  keep  me  out  of  war. 

Brian  Sherron  (3rd  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  and  having  choices. 

Robert  Burgos  (2nd  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  having  all 
kinds  of  people  in  one  country— even  Span- 
ish, like  me. 

Rick  Hawkins  (4th  grade):  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American  because  I  am  able  to  travel  to 
many  places. 

Jennifer  Johnson  (4th  grade):  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American  because  I  am  free  to  be- 
come whatever  1  want  to  be. 

LeAnne  Ramsdell  (3rd  grade):  The  thin«  I 
love  most  about  being  an  American  is  that  I 
am  treated  equally  to  everyone  else. 

Eric  Hester  (1st  grade):  The  thing  I  love 
most  about  being  an  American  is  our 
schools.  Being  an  American  makes  me  proud. 

Tammy  Graham  (4th  grade):  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  American.  We  have  good  men  fighting 
for  us. 
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Nicholas  Prather  (5th  grade):  Living  in  my 
countxy  means  we  have  the  right  to  read. 
write,  draw,  say  and  go  anywhere.  This 
means  freedom  to  me. 

Angela  Weekly  (3rd  grade):  The  thing  I 
love  most  about  being  an  American  is  that  I 
have  freedom  and  rights. 

Closing:  To  all  men  and  women  fighting  in 
the  Middle  Ea.at.  you  are  heroes— you  are  the 
Wind  Beneath  Our  Wings. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE WETLANDS  CON- 
SERVATION AND  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1991 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  rny  colleagues  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Anthony  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Comprehensive  Wetlands 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1991. 
We  are  introducing  this  legislation  to  provide  a 
framework  for  resolution  of  the  complex  issues 
related  to  wetlands  conservation  and  manage- 
ment. While  there  are  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion ttiat  I  am  not  entirely  comfortable  with,  rt 
is  a  compromise  thiat  may  resolve  the  enor- 
rrxxis  failings  of  the  section  404  program  in 
the  last  several  years. 

This  legislation  is  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  404  program.  It  starts  by  expanding  the 
activities  that  require  pennits,  while  protecting 
traditional  exemptions  such  as  farming,  ranch- 
ing, and  silvculture.  It  also  recognizes  that  all 
wetlands  are  not  of  equal  value  and  should 
not  be  treated  the  same.  It  divides  wetlands 
into  three  classifications,  with  varying  require- 
ments based  on  the  habitat,  water  quality 
characteristics,  and  flood  control  qualities  of 
each  wetland.  This  will  overcome  a  significant 
shortcoming  in  the  existing  program  by  allow- 
ing greater  protections  for  those  high  value 
wetlands  wtiile  still  allowing  for  economic 
growth  in  this  Nation. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  that  any 
wetlands  program  must  respect  the  rights  of 
private  property  owners.  Since  a  large  majority 
of  the  wetlands  in  the  United  States  are  pri- 
vately owned,  or  have  significant  private  prop- 
erty rights  associated  with  them,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  if  we  protect  a  valuable  wet- 
land because  the  national  interest  is  further, 
the  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  compensate 
ttie  owner  for  the  taking  of  private  property  in- 
terests. 

The  program  also  allows  for  States  to  set  up 
statewide  mitigation  banking  programs  which 
will  alk>w  for  improvement  in  overall  wetlands 
values.  This  mitigation  banking  program  allows 
aedit  be  given  for  Federal  land  in  protective 
status,  if  the  State  has  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  State's  wetland  resources.  The  bill  also  al- 
tows  the  States  to  take  over  management  of 
the  permitting  process  and  to  develop  their 
own  wetlands  enhancement  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  far  from  a  perfect  bill,  it 
will  have  to  go  through  some  significant 
changes  as  if  moves  through  the  committee 
process.  However,  this  legislation  is  a  much 
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more  complete  and  polished  legislation  than 
was  H.R.  5968  in  the  last  Congress.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  have  received  literally  hundreds 
of  comments  from  all  over  the  country.  We 
have  incorporated  a  numtier  of  improvements 
in  this  legislation  as  a  result  of  those  com- 
ments and  would  look  forward  continuing  input 
as  the  legislation  progresses.  While  I  do  not 
entirely  endorse  all  aspects  of  the  legislation 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  are  putting  forward 
today,  I  hope  it  will  facilitate  a  dialog  that  will 
allow  us  to  move  fonward  early  in  this  Con- 
gress to  address  this  critical  problem. 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  PAUL 
MOULTON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  today  and  salute  Mr.  Paul  Moulton,  who  is 
retiring  after  16  years  of  service  with  Storer 
Communications  and  the  Gillett  News  Bureau. 
Hi3  outstanding  efforts  and  dedication  has 
been  a  valuable  asset  for  Members  of  this 
body,  our  constituents,  and  the  Nation.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief 
highlight  of  Paul's  career. 

Since  the  95th  Congress,  Paul  Moulton  has 
been  the  chief  cameraman  for  Storer-Gillett 
covering  countless  committee  hearings  and 
press  conferences  of  the  Hill.  As  a  veteran 
cameraman,  Paul  has  covered  such 
monumentous  events  as  the  inaugurations  of 
Presidents  Carter,  Reagan,  and  Bush. 
Through  his  expertise,  viewers  have  learned 
of  the  events  surrounding  both  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  Conventions  of  1980  1984 
and  1 988. 

From  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Paul  has  been 
there  camera  in  tow  to  present  the  real  pic- 
ture. Dozen  of  mayors  and  Governors  have 
bean  in  front  of  his  lens  during  visits  to  Wash- 
ington. From  games  at  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Stadium  to  ethnic  festivals  on  the  Mall,  to  sol- 
emn ceremonies  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, there  is  little  he  has  missed. 

In  addition  to  these  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, Mr.  Moulton  was  a  pioneer  in  utilizing 
daily  satellite  feeds  from  Washington  and  he 
was  among  the  first  cameramen  to  make  the 
transition  from  film  to  videotape. 

Prior  to  his  work  in  commercial  television, 
Paul  Moulton  had  a  most  distinguished  military 
career.  He  sen/ed  his  country  in  both  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  conflicts.  As  an  army  pho- 
tographer, Paul  Moulton  traveled  the  world 
documenting  historic  military  events,  including 
the  Korean  truce  signing  and  the  TET  offen- 
sive in  Vietnam.  The  Defense  Department  ar- 
chives are  replete  with  Mr.  Moulton's  still  pic- 
tures and  films  of  military  events  from  1947  to 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enjoyed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  Paul  over  the  years.  His  warm  smile 
and  friendly  personality  have  won  him  count- 
less friends.  He  is  an  outstanding  gentleman, 
a  talented  cameraman,  and  a  hard-working 
and  dedicated  individual.  Those  of  us  who 
represent  districts  and  States  served  by  the 
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Storer-Gillett  television  stations  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Paul  Moulton.  From  early  in  the 
morning  to  late  at  night,  he  made  it  possible 
to  communicate  with  our  constituents.  We  will 
miss  Paul  and  his  skillful  camera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  wishing  Paul  the  best  of  luck  upon  his 
retirenjent,  and  in  the  future. 


IN 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  LAMENTS 
FAILURE  ON  PUERTO  RICO  VOTE 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FllSm 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
PHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1991 
Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  26  months 
of  harcj  work  by  the  three  major  political  par- 
ties in  Puerto  Rico  and  by  several  committees 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  appears  that 
the  pr(>cess  to  bring  about  a  congressionally 
sanctioned  political  status  plebiscite  in  Puerto 
Rico  hes  come  to  a  halt.  This  is  unfortunate 
and  lamentable,  t>ecause  expectations  among 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  had  been  high  to 
exercise  their  right  to  self-determination. 

As  such,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  wise  words  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  today's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,  1991] 

A  Republican  Blow  at  Puerto  Rico 
A  preoccupied  President  Bush  can  be  ex- 
cused for  ignoring  the  Senate's  failure  to 
heed  a  request  for  self-determination  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  harder  to  forgive 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  whose  obstinacy  may  well  deny 
islanders  an  opportunity  to  vote  this  year  on 
whether  to  seek  statehood,  continued  com- 
monwefilth  status  or  independence. 

Seven  Republicans  joined  with  three 
Democrats  last  week  to  shelve  legislation 
whose  purposes  have  long  been  championed 
in  Republican  platforms  and  especially  by 
Mr.  Buih. 

The  obvious  explanation  is  crassly  politi- 
cal: many  Republicans  fear  a  Puerto  Rican 
state  would  vote  overwhelmingly  for  Demo- 
crats. But  some  members  of  both  parties 
sounde*  an  uglier  note,  questioning  whether 
a  Hispanic  people  would  "blend  in"  if  they 
became  full  citizens  in  a  new  state.  This 
meanly  slighted  more  than  15.000  Puerto 
Ricans  who  fought  in  Desert  Storm. 

To  the  hurt  of  insult  is  added  the  injury  of 
cynicism.  Opponents  of  the  Senate  bill  say 
that  Puerto  Ricans  can  hold  their  own  ref- 
erendum, as  long  as  Congress  is  free  to  ig- 
nore the  results.  A  House  bill  passed  in  the 
last  session,  for  example,  would  authorize  a 
purely  advisory  plebiscite  giving  Puerto 
Ricans  a  choice  between  options  whose 
meaning  would  later  be  defined  by  Congress. 
Senatjor  J.  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana 
has  labored  diligently  on  a  bill  that  would 
assure  a  meaningful  vote.  Doing  so  would 
honor  a  commitment  to  self-determination 
made  t«  the  United  Nations  by  every  Presi- 
dent since  Harry  Truman. 

Ignoring  that  pledge  is  the  surest  way  of 
arousing  latent  nationalism  among  resentful 
islandeis.  In  a  warning  signal,  Puerto  Rico's 
Senate  voted  Monday  to  make  Spanish  the 
island's  sole  official  language,  a  largely  sym- 
bolic portent.  By  giving  Puerto  Rico  back- 
burner  treatment.  Congress  risks  a 
ftontbumer  mess. 
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THE  CHALLENGES  AHEAD 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1991 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukJ  like  to  share  an  artrcle  written  by  Dr. 
Charles  Covino,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Gen- 
eral Magnaplate  Corp.,  of  Linden.  NJ.  The  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  USA  Today  in  January, 
follows: 

THE  Challenges  ahead 
(By  Charles  P.  Covino) 

As  we  witness  the  sudden  decline  of  com- 
munism, several  questions  arise.  Have  we 
oversold  and  exported  capitalism  too  fast? 
Are  we  entering  a  period  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  that  will  benefit  all  mankind, 
or  win  we  see  the  Earth's  dwindling  supply 
of  mineral  resources  consumed  at  a  cata- 
strophic rate  as  materialism  becomes  the 
goal  of  the  people  who  once  embraced  com- 
munism? 

The  post-World  War  n  years  have  been 
filled  with  global  social  and  economic 
change.  The  doctrines  of  opposing  ideologies 
have  been  promoted  to  or  forced  upon  small- 
er, more  vulnerable  countries.  We  In  the  U.S. 
attempted  to  spread  our  democratic  beliefs 
and  pursue  our  economic  goals.  Meanwhile, 
the  communists  did  everything  Imaginable 
to  impose  their  ideology  on  those  same  na- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  a  profound  communica- 
tions revolution  overtook  the  world,  spurred 
on  by  the  NASA  space  programs.  With  the 
launching  and  successful  deployment  of  new 
telecommunications  satellites,  global  com- 
munications became  a  reality.  Television 
signals  from  the  West,  relayed  via  satellites, 
now  are  received  in  the  Eastern  Bloc  and 
China.  Where  radio  signals  once  had  been 
jammed,  people  are  being  exposed, 
unhindered,  to  the  ways  of  life  in  the  West. 

New  communications  technologies  have 
done  what  all  the  Cold  War  efforts  could 
not^turned  Eastern  Europe  away  from  com- 
munism. Politically,  these  nations  have 
opted  for  democracy.  However,  it  appears 
that  it  Is  not  capitalism  per  se  that  has  at- 
tracted them.  Rather,  they  have  seen  the 
things  that  capitalism  makes  possible — ma- 
terial goods.  They  want  the  cars,  bicycles, 
stylish  clothes,  food  varieties,  and  all  the 
consumer  goods  they  view  on  television. 
They,  too,  wish  to  participate  in  the  Western 
world's  "supermarkets  syndrome,"  where 
they  can  purchase  endless  quantities  of  ev- 
erything. 

Technology  suddenly  has  catapulted  al- 
most the  entire  world  Into  the  21st  century! 
Seeing  is  believing.  This  is  what  less  privi- 
leged, subjugated  peoples  are  experiencing. 
Events  and  luxuries  they  previously  only  had 
heard  about  are  happening  before  their  eyes. 

Seeing  also  is  desiring.  The  result  is  a  new 
"global  materialism"  that  has  been  a  major 
contributor  to  the  collapse  of  the  Eastern 
Bloc. 

Yet,  most  of  us  never  have  taken  the  time 
to  comprehend  the  potential  realistic  cost 
this  emerging  freedom  to  export  our  way  of 
life.  The  price  of  fi-eedom  ultimately  will  be 
a  shortage  of  food  and  raw  materials — a  dam- 
aging wound  that  will  scar  all  the  nations  on 
this  planet.  Our  children  will  have  to  pay  the 
price  for  our  reckless  use  of  such  irreplace- 
able mineral  and  material  resources  as  pri- 
mary metals  (Iron,  copper,  aluminum);  stra- 
tegic metals  (chromium,  cobalt,  manganese); 
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energy  sources  (oil,  coal,  natural  gas);  wood 
and  wood  by-products  (lumber,  paper);  and 
hydrocarbon  feedstocks  (used  to  make  plas- 
tics). 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  have 
challenged  each  other  throughout  the  world 
in  a  power  struggle  based  primarily  on  ideol- 
ogy. In  so  doing,  they  have  expended  many  of 
these  irreplaceable  minerals  on  battleships, 
submarines,  aircraft,  guns,  and  munitions — 
products  that  do  not  contribute  any  real 
benefit  to  mankind.  Billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  that  should  have  created  housing, 
clothing,  transportation  Infi^structure.  or  a 
cure  for  cancer.  Vital,  irreplaceable  mate- 
rials and  foodstuffs  are  wasted  through  over- 
farming  and  poor  soli  conservation.  Mean- 
while, we  have  not  learned  how  to  deal  with 
mounting  accumulations  of  garbage  and 
toxic  waste. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  capitalists  and 
communists  to  assess  the  real  damage  they 
have  done.  They  have  shortened  the  time- 
table for  a  series  of  new,  and  probably  Irre- 
versible, global  problems,  including  deple- 
tion of  mineral  and  metal  sources;  over- 
farming  for  food  production;  soil  erosion  and 
loss  of  timber  and  oxygen-producing  forest; 
over-fishing  the  oceans  and  rivers;  and  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  environmental 
and  social  Implications  this  rapid  techno- 
logical growth  has  induced. 

materialistic  democracy 

The  world  rapidly  is  reshaping  into  a  new 
form  of  society  that  can  be  termed  "mate- 
rialistic democracy."  Spurred  on  by  the 
choice  of  high-tech  lifestyles,  the  people 
will,  for  a  period  of  time,  have  the  freedom 
to  reshape  their  governing  ideologies.  Each 
newly  formed  political  structure  gradually 
will  transform  into  a  system  that  conforms 
to  local  needs  and  demands. 

The  end  result,  though,  is  clear  and  inevi- 
table. While  we  finally  have  exported  cap- 
italistic freedom  and  convinced  the  world 
that  we  enjoy  the  best  form  of  political 
structure,  the  real  price  to  be  paid  will  be 
the  depletion  of  material  resources.  In  addi- 
tion, burdensome  monetary  needs  will  arise 
as  the  newly  formed  capitalistic  nations 
start  to  produce  more  consumer  products 
and  food.  The  shift  from  socialism  to  mate- 
rialistic democracy  will  take  time,  money, 
and  a  major  effort  to  solve  the  problems 
brought  about  by  this  new  society. 

There  is  much  to  do.  For  example,  the 
Earth  has  only  so  much  chromium  for  use  in 
hardening  iron  and  steel,  and  our  major  re- 
sources are  in  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Another  important  basic  metal  used 
in  hardening  steel  is  cobalt,  the  major  re- 
sources of  which  are  in  Africa,  Canada,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tantalum,  manganese,  va- 
nadium, and  many  other  rare  earths  are  not 
found  anywhere  on  the  globe  in  large  depos- 
its. 

Mankind  has  a  limited  supply  of  all  forms 
of  minerals  as  well  as  arable  soil.  The 
Earth's  crust  is  not  capable  of  creating 
more.  If  we  waste  and  deplete  these  vital 
metals,  minerals,  and  soils,  how  will  our 
children  be  able  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  life- 
styles of  today? 

Factor  Into  this  problem  the  reality  that 
we  will  be  adding  some  2,000,000,000  more  peo- 
ple into  the  equation  over  the  next  20  years. 
We  then  will  consume  at  a  pace  even  faster 
than  today  such  goods  as  television  sets, 
cameras,  appliances,  refrigerators,  fast 
foods,  cars,  bicycles,  basic  food  production 
machinery,  paper,  and  plastic  products.  The 
supply  challenge  will  be  insurmountable. 
Yet,  unless  these  demands  are  met,  we  will 
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face  the  real  possibility  of  wars  and  global 
unrest. 

The  message  is  unmistakable.  We  all  will 
have  to  do  our  part  to  help  avoid  these  dire 
predictions.  In  the  long  run,  we  must  find 
and  develop  non-polluting  sources  of  limit- 
less energy  that  can  enable  us  to  defeat 
waste  by  recycling.  Conservation  of  scarce 
materials  is  a  necessity  for  mankind  to  sur- 
vive In  the  21st  century. 

The  corporate  world  can  and  must  play  a 
vital  role  in  handling  the  consequences  of 
global  materialism.  International  organiza- 
tions such  as  Exxon.  Shell,  Mitsubishi,  Ford, 
General  Motors,  Phillips,  and  Sony  ar«  form- 
ing new  joint  ventures.  Through  the  com- 
bined research  efforts  of  these  large-scale 
global  companies,  new  components  will  have 
to  be  generated  In  order  to  help  stabilize  the 
supply  and  demand  for  strategic  materials  in 
the  new  capitalistic  consumer  nations. 

This  is  a  mission  we  can  not  afford  to  ig- 
nore, for,  in  the  rush  to  improve  their  life- 
styles, people  of  the  emerging  nations  will 
demand  the  luxuries  we  enjoy,  no  matter  the 
cost  to  the  planet's  resources.  We  can  not 
blame  them,  since  we  are  responsible  for  ex- 
porting the  freedom  and  capitalism  that 
have  made  these  luxuries  possible. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SGT.  ALAN  GRAVER 


HON.  RICK  SANTORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
respect  to  the  life  of  Sgt.  Alan  Craver,  of  Penn 
Hills,  PA.  Sergeant  Craver  was  anx>ng  the 
members  of  the  14th  Quartermaster  Detach- 
ment killed  by  the  tragic  Iraqi  Scud  missile  at- 
tack on  Saudi  Arabia  last  week. 

An  avid  outdoorsman  known  to  rrany  of  his 
friends  as  Mer — a  shortened  version  of  that  fa- 
mous outdoorsman  Elmer  Fudd — Sergeant 
Craver  was  also  a  well-liked  reliable  service- 
man who  thrived  on  conpetiton,  aimed  for  ex- 
cellence, and  loved  his  work.  As  a  chemnal 
operations  specialist.  Sergeant  Craver  carried 
one  of  the  most  essential  and  high  pressure 
assignments  in  this  conflct,  since  his  resporv 
sibilities  included  preparing  his  unit  for  the 
threat  of  a  chemical  weapons  attack. 

Sergeant  Craver  served  with  the  same  dili- 
gence and  professionalism  in  Ns  civilian  du- 
ties, whk;h  most  recently  entailed  safety  su- 
pervision at  one  of  tfie  Pittsburgh  area's  most 
important  buikjing  projects,  the  constructkxi  of 
a  new  terminal  at  Greater  Pittsburgh  Inter- 
national Airport. 

A  charter  member  of  his  unit  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1988,  Alan  Craver  exemplifies  the 
dedk:atk}n  without  which  our  Nation  couU  not 
defend  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  life  and  his 
death  have  reminded  me  of  the  costly  conrvnit- 
ments  ttiat  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  privilege 
of  being  Americans.  May  we  who  govern  this 
Nation  act  in  tfie  same  spirit  as  ttiose,  like 
Alan,  who  were  ready  to  give  their  lives  on  its 
behalf. 


i>r_-_L  T    inni 
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INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  DAY 


HON.  Dia  SWFIT 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr,  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will 
celebrate  International  Women's  Day,  the  ori- 
gins of  wtiich  date  tjack  to  March  8,  1857. 
While  celebrating  the  great  strides  that  women 
have  made  over  the  last  century,  we  must 
also  remember  that  those  advances  primarily 
have  been  limited  to  the  Western  World.  Many 
hurdles  still  remain  to  be  overcome.  Sex  dis- 
crimination is  prevalent  worWwide — most 
countries  do  not  grant  women  what  we  in  the 
United  States  regard  as  basic  human  rights.  In 
many  countries,  women  are  denied  the  right  to 
own  property  and,  in  several  instances,  are 
prohibited  from  being  able  to  divorce.  They 
are  refused  servk:es  such  as  child  support 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  right  to 
vote. 

On  this  day,  however,  it  is  important  to  not 
only  pass  judgment  on  the  outside  worid,  but 
also  to  examine  ourselves  domestically,  and  to 
recognize  ttiat  many  injustices  to  women  are 
occurring  right  here  at  home.  In  1958,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  stated: 

Where,  after  all,  do  universal  human  rights 
t»egrin?  In  small  places,  close  to  home— so 
close  and  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
on  any  maps  of  the  world  *  *  *  Such  are  the 
places  where  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
seeks  equal  Justice,  equal  opportunity,  equal 
dimity  without  discrimination.  Unless  these 
rights  have  meaning  there,  they  have  little 
meaning  anywhere. 

As  women  corrtinue  to  receive  less  pay  than 
their  male  counterparts  tor  comparable  work, 
arxJ  with  sex  discrimination  still  very  much  a 
fact  of  life  in  the  workplace,  today's  American 
wonrwm  continues  to  fight  for  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
some  international  organizations  such  as  AID 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  women's  pro- 
grams must  receive  more  attention.  Because 
women  and  chiWren  comprise  90  percent  of 
all  refugees,  it  is  crucial  to  develop  programs 
which  are  tailored  specifically  to  help  them. 
However,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  simply  in- 
clude women  in  these  programs — we  must 
also  promote  qualified  women,  who  already 
how  positions  in  such  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we  recognized  the 
Year  of  the  Girt  ChiW.  In  recognizing  the  inv 
portance  of  the  girt  child,  we  cannot  ignore 
and  must  confront  the  ban-iers  that  block  the 
full  integration  of  women  into  today's  modern 
wortd.  We  must  not  accept  the  argument  that 
local  variations  in  culture  and  teachings 
arourtd  the  worid  can  be  altowed  to  prevent 
the  universal  advancement  of  women. 

If  eckjcation  were  to  become  a  higher  prior- 
ity, some  of  tfie  barriers  to  women  would 
gradually  crumble.  As  we  look  toward  the  next 
generatkxi,  education  must  be  placed  higher 
on  our  list  of  priorities — in  our  own  country,  we 
must  promote  the  education  of  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lnternatk>nal  Women's  Day 
provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  note  the 
outstaixing  progress  that  women  have  made, 
as  well  as  to  emphasize  the  enormous  bar- 
riers to  women's  progress  which  still  must  be 
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torn  down.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to 
fight  for  international  integration  and  equality 
for  all  women. 


IMPROVING  THE  FLOW  OF  INFOR- 
MATION FROM  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS ACT  GRANTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday.  March  7,  1991 

Wr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  improve  the  operation 
of  title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act:  Training, 
Research  and  Discretionary  Projects  and  Pro- 
grams. Just  last  September,  the  SutKommit- 
tee  on  Human  Services  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
heW  a  hearing  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which 
the  Older  Americans  Act  was  meeting  its  goal 
of  expanding  the  Nation's  knowledge  arxl  un- 
derBtanding  of  aging. 

Title  IV  has  a  central  role  in  supporting 
trairing,  research  and  demonstration  efforts 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Authority  for 
trairing  and  research  under  the  act  has  ex- 
isted since  passage  of  the  original  legislation 
in  1965.  The  1969  amendments  added  author- 
ity to  conduct  demonstration  projects  under 
title  III  of  the  act.  Over  the  years,  this  authority 
has  been  incorporated  into  title  IV  and  ex- 
panded, outlining  additional  areas  to  assist 
victims  and  families  of  Alzheimer's  disease, 
natbnal  legal  assistance  support  projects, 
health  education,  consumer  protection,  and 
many  others. 

The  awarding  of  discretionary  grants  is  one 
of  the  main  ways  individuals  and  organizations 
outside  the  formal  aging  network  have  access 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  can  influ- 
ence program  practice.  The  Commissioner  on 
Aging  is  authorized  to  award  funds  to  support 
projects  that  would  demonstrate  innovative 
methods  to  exparxj  or  improve  supportive  or 
nutrition  services  to  the  elderiy  or  othenwise 
promote  their  well  t>eing. 

Lkitil  the  hearing  last  September,  it  had 
been  almost  two  decades  since  any  specific 
attention  was  paid  to  the  accomplishments  of 
title  IV.  In  calling  this  hearing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hoped  to  highlight  this  important  program  and 
determine  whether  any  issues  ought  to  be 
raised  when  Congress  reauthorizes  the  Older 
Americans  Act  later  this  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee,  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  conducted  a 
study  of  the  dissemination  of  research  and 
demonstration  results  undertaken  under  Title 
IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  results  of 
the  GAO  study  were  very  interesting:  First,  the 
U.S.  Administratkjn  on  Aging  does  not  cur- 
rently systematically  disseminate  research  in- 
formatwn,  or  monitor  its  dissemination;  sec- 
ond, State  agencies  on  aging  team  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  results  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources;  third.  States  believe  better  dis- 
semination efforts  by  the  U.S.  Administration 
on  Aging  would  help  to  improve  State  aging 
program  operations;  fourth,  State  agencies  re- 
port that  they  frequently  use  program  results 
in  adapting  their  own  programs. 
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I  think  everyone  would  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Joseph  Delfico,  Director  of  Income 
Securi^  Issues,  Human  Resources  Division  of 
GAO,  When  he  said.  "The  results  of  title  IV 
projects  are  of  little  use  if  agerwies  serving  the 
elderiy  do  not  have  access  to  them  in  a  read- 
ily usai>le  form." 

The  legislation  whk;h  I  am  introducing  today 
woukj  require  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to 
issue  an  annual  report  providing  information 
on  projects  completed  under  title  IV.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  abstract  of  project  results  and  a  bib- 
liography of  any  published  material  resulting 
from  individual  grants,  the  report  would  pro- 
vide information  on  who  carried  out  the  re- 
search and  where  additional  information  could 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  mindful  of  the  budgetary 
constraints  facing  us  this  year,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  is  a  low-cost  and  cost-effective 
way  to  start  to  improve  the  disseminatran  of 
researcih  relating  to  social  sen/ices  and  older 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  AMENDMENT. 

Section  433  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3037b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  addition  to  satisfying  the  re- 
quirement specified  in  subsection  (b).  the 
CommlBsioner  shall  prepare  and  publish  for 
each  fiscal  year  a  report  describing  each 
project^ 

"(A)  for  which  funds  were  provided  under 
this  title:  and 

"(B)  that  was  completed  in  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  report  is  prepared. 

"(2)  Such  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  Identification  of  such  project  by  its 
name  or  descriptive  title; 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or 
governmental  entity  that  conducted  such 
project; 

"(C)  specification  of  the  period  throughout 
which  auch  project  was  conducted; 

"(D)  Identification  of  each  source  of  funds 
expended  to  carry  out  such  project  and  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  by  each  such 
source; 

"(E)  an  abstract  describing  the  nature  and 
operation  of  such  project;  and 

"(F)  a  bibliography  identifying  all  pul)- 
lished  Icformation  relating  to  such  project.". 
SEC.  8.  aTECnVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 1  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1991. 


JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER:  THE 
GENTLEMAN  FROM  KENTUCKY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1991 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kentucky,  the 
Nation,  and  the  entire  worid  suffered  a  loss 
with  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  of  Kentucky. 

I  was  honored  to  have  taken  part  in  the  spe- 
cial ord«r  hekl  in  the  House  on  March  5, 1991. 
Following  are  the  remari<s  I  delivered  in 
Senator  Cooper's  behalf  during  the  special 
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order  and  articles  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  which  portray  in  rich  detail  the  remari<- 
able  and  productive  career  of  this  "Gentleman 
from  Kentucky." 

[From  the  Congressional  Record] 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
my  fWend  from  the  Fifth  District.  Hal  Rog- 
ers, for  yielding  this  time  and  for  also  ac- 
commodation all  of  us  to  the  peculiarities  of 
our  schedules.  Certainly  we  all  rise  In  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  greatest  Kentucklans  of  all 
time  and  one  of  its  greatest  political  figures, 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Just  a  moment  ago  my  friend  from  the 
Fifth  District  said  It  Is  hard  to  find  the 
words  because  there  are  so  many  different 
words  that  could  be  used  to  describe  Senator 
Cooper.  Let  me  try  these  few  on  for  size:  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Kentucky. 

If  there  were  even  a  human  being  who  was 
more  a  gentleman  in  every  connotation  of 
that  word,  it  was  John  Sherman  Cooper. 

He  was  tall,  he  was  elegant,  he  was  quiet. 
he  was  well  spoken,  he  was  very  thoughtful, 
and  he  was  very  decent  as  a  human  being. 

He  always  cared  about  the  other  people.  It 
was  not  his  own  welfare  but  everyone  else's 
that  motivated  him,  really. 

And  as  I  told  my  frtend  from  Kentucky  at 
other  times,  the  particular  vignette  that  1 
would  like  to  leave — and  I  hope  to  come  back 
to  the  later  part  of  this  special  order— but  in 
1971,  when  I  first  was  sworn  In  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  over  at  room  2237  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building,  where  we  had  our  swearlng-ln 
reception,  my  friends  were  there,  my  family 
was  there,  my  mother-in-law  was  there, 
among  other  people.  Through  this  doorway 
walked  this  distinguished,  dignified  figure, 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  Not  of  the  same 
party,  a  person  for  whom  the  world  was  a 
stage.  I  was,  you  know,  a  person  just  from  a 
very  small  area  of  our  commonwealth.  He 
was  a  person  who  had  been  Ambassador,  had 
been  Senator,  had  been  delegate  to  various 
conventions  on  behalf  of  this  Nation. 

Into  this  reception  came  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  And  I  to  this  day— and  It  has  been 
over  20  years  ago— have  never  been  able  to 
forget  that,  and  I  never  want  to  forget  it  be- 
cause it  reflected  in  one  capsule  the  kind  of 
human  being  that  John  Sherman  Cooper 
was. 

He  was  thoughtful,  decent,  he  cared  about 
all  members  of  the  delegation  regardless  of 
our  political  affiliation.  But  his  love  of  Ken- 
tucky and  his  gentleness,  which  meant  that 
in  fact  he  was  able  to  represent  Kentucky 
whether  he  represented  Kentucky  In  Pulaski 
County,  which  was  his  own  county,  or  wheth- 
er he  was  representing  Kentucky  in  Berlin 
when  he  was  Ambassador  or  whether  he  rep- 
resented Kentucky  In  New  Delhi  when  he 
was  Ambassador  to  India  or  whether  he  rep- 
resented, right  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  John 
Sherman  Cooper  was  the  quintessential 
"gentleman  firom  Kentucky." 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  my  friend  Hal  Rogers,  who  rep- 
resented the  other  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  so  many  years;  he  was  his  representative 
for  years  as  well  aa  his  Mend  and  confidant. 

In  that  setting,  he  probably  more  than  any 
member  of  our  delegation  has  been  closest  to 
him.  All  of  us  share  the  grief  and  the  sorrow 
that  Kentucky  and  the  country  experience  in 
the  loss  of  this  great  human  being. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  for  having  this 
special  order.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to 
perhaps  engage  in  more  reminiscences,  but 
suffice  It  to  say,  sorrowfully  enough,  we  have 
to  say  there  has  been  in  history  and  there 
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will  be  In  history  but  one  John  Sherman 
Cooper. 

My  formal  remarks  about  the  Honorat>le 
John  Sherman  Cooper  are  as  folk)ws: 

John  Sherman  Cooper:  The  Gentleman 
From  Kentucky 

"The  gentleman  from  Kentucky"— Is  the 
terminology  we  use  here  in  the  Chamber 
when  we  debate  among  ourselves.  But,  it  is 
an  appellation  most  appropriately  attached 
to  the  late  Senator  from  Kentucky,  John 
Sherman  Cooper. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
celebrating  the  life  and  career  of  a  man 
whose  more  than  40  years  in  public  service  to 
his  State  and  country  were  exemplary  and  a 
shining  example  of  public  service  at  its  fin- 
est. 

Citizen,  soldier.  Senator,  Ambassador, 
statesman — John  Sherman  Cooper  was  all  of 
these  and  more.  He  was  also  a  kind,  gentle, 
thoughtful  and  decent  man. 

His  way  was  never  to  draw  attention  and 
accolades  to  himself  despite  his  many  ac- 
complishments In  many  roles.  His  way  was 
simplicity,  self-effacement,  understatement 
and  humility.  He  was  a  rare  and  gracious 
man. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  began  his  career  in 
public  service  in  the  Kentucky  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives representing  his  hometown  of 
Somerset  in  Pulaski  County.  He  then  served 
two  terms  as  county  judge  of  Pulaski  Coun- 
ty. He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  and  was  discharged  a  cap- 
tain. His  first  experience  in  international  di- 
plomacy was  a  legal  adviser  restructuring 
postwar  Germany's  judicial  system. 

Senator  Cooper's  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
may  be  unique.  He  was  twice  elected  to  com- 
plete unexpired  Senate  terms,  only  to  be  de- 
feated in  reelection  bids.  While  out  of  the 
Senate  and  before  he  began  his  two  consecu- 
tive full  terms  there— 1960  to  1972— Senator 
Cooper  was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
and  United  States  Ambassador  to  India. 

Two  years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  in  1972,  Senator  Cooper  became  our 
Nation's  first  Ambassador  to  the  German 
Democratic  Republic— the  former  East  Ger- 
many. Our  Nation's  prestige  could  not  have 
been  more  ably  served  nor  protected  than  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  John  Sherman  Coo- 
per, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Senator  Cooper  was  a  highly  principled, 
independent  thinker.  He  often  took  positions 
that  were  at  odds  with  the  majority  of  his 
party.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  openly  criti- 
cize Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  anti-Com- 
munist crusade.  And,  during  the  late  1960's, 
with  the  Vietnam  war  tearing  at  the  very 
fabric  of  this  Nation,  Senator  Cooper  was  an 
architect  of  legislation  to  limit  combat  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  mllitory  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  remember,  too,  how  gracious  and  cour- 
teous Senator  Cooper  was  to  me  when  I  ar- 
rived here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1971.  He  honored  me  by  attending  my  recep- 
tion in  2237  Raybum  Building  on  the  day  of 
my  swearing  in.  My  family  and  I  were  all 
thunderstruck — pleasantly  so,  of  course — 
when  through  the  door  walked  that  tall,  dis- 
tinguished figure  so  well-known  back  home 
and  around  the  world. 

He  talked  to  me,  my  family  and  my  friends 
with  the  same  genuineness  and  attention 
that,  no  doubt,  characterized  his  contacts 
with  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  I  could  never — and  will  never— for- 
get this  great  favor  to  my  family  and  me. 

John  Sherman  Cooper  lived  a  full  life— full 
of  achievements  and  full  of  its  inevitable  dis- 
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appointments.  He  remained  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life  vitally  engaged  In  efforts  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  and  to  build  a  better 
world. 

Senator  Cooper  would  often  admit  that  his 
oratorical  skills  were  not  outstanding.  But, 
his  clarity  of  thought,  the  depth  of  his  con- 
viction, and  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the 
man  were,  indeed,  outstanding.  These  at- 
tributes and  these  characteristics  earned 
John  Sherman  Cooper  the  great  respect  and 
admiration  he  enjoyed  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  all  over  the  world. 

John  Sherman  Cooper's  life  and  career  in 
Government  service,  are  models  for  all  in 
public  office  to  emulate. 

In  honoring  Senator  Cooper  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  one  of  his  fellow  legislators 
said: 

"John  Sherman  Cooper  is  the  only  man  I 
have  known  who  has  traveled  the  spectrum 
of  social  and  political  life  and  left  only  dig- 
nity, honor  and  respect  wherever  he 
walked." 

All  Kentucklans  feel  a  special  sadness  over 
the  loss  of  this  great  man  and  great  servant 
of  the  people.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing deepest  condolences  and  sympathies 
to  Senator  Cooper's  brother.  Richard,  and  to 
the  Cooper  family. 

[From  the  Courier-Journal,  Feb.  23,  1991) 

Statesman  Renowned  for  His  iNTECRm'  Is 

Dead  at  89 

(By  Bob  Johnson) 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
the  most  popular  and  respected  Kentucky 
Republican  of  the  post-World  War  n  era.  died 
Thursday  In  Washington.  He  was  89. 

Cooper  died  "naturally  and  quietly  in  his 
sleep"  at  4:30  p.m..  said  his  physician.  Dr. 
Jerry  M.  Earil.  Earil  listed  the  cause  on  the 
death  certificate  as  cardiac  arrest.  In  an 
Interview.  Earil  said  Cooper  was  not  ill  and 
essentially  died  of  old  age. 

Cooper,  a  veteran  of  World  War  n,  will  be 
buried  next  to  his  wife.  Lorraine,  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  The  funeral  will  be 
at  n  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  cemetery  chap- 
el. Visitation  will  'oe  6  to  8  p.m.  Tuesday  at 
DeVol  Funeral  Home.  2222  Wisconsin  Ave.,  in 
Washington. 

Former  President  Gerald  Ford  praised  Coo- 
per yesterday,  saying  through  an  aide  that 
he  "was  one  of  America's  outstanding  legis- 
lators and  diplomats  In  the  post-World  War 
II  period." 

Cooper,  who  served  as  U.S.  ambassador  to 
India  and  East  Germany,  served  20  years  in 
the  Senate,  where  he  established  himself  as 
one  of  Its  most  Influential  members,  espe- 
cially on  foreign  affairs. 

Soft-spoken  and  gentle,  reflective  and 
sometimes  given  to  mumbling.  Cooper  was 
not  a  great  orator.  Colleagues  said  his  per- 
suasive powers  stemmed  from  his  reputation 
for  integrity  and  sound  judgment. 

"I've  tried  to  vote  my  own  convictions." 
Cooper  once  said.  "Of  course,  that's  what  ev- 
eryone says.  I  don't  say  you  don't  slide  back 
now  and  then." 

Cooper's  reputation  was  such  that  he  was 
named  to  the  Warren  Commission,  which  In- 
vestigated the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Although  doubts  multi- 
plied about  the  commission's  findings  that 
accused  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  acted 
alone.  Cooper  concluded  there  was  no  point 
in  reopening  the  investigation.  He  said  the 
commission's  flndings  were  correct,  although 
he  acknowledged  the  investigation  had  not 
been  as  thorough  as  it  should  have  been. 

During  their  years  in  the  Senate,  Cooper 
and  Kennedy  were  close  friends.  Kennedy  and 
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his  wife,  Jacqueline,  frequently  dined  with 
the  Coopers  at  their  Georgetown  home. 
Shortly  after  Kennedy  won  the  presidency. 
Cooper  quietly  undertook  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion for  him  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Washing'ton.  Cooper  was  as  popular  as 
he  was  respected.  His  wife,  Lorraine  Rowan 
Shelvin.  whom  Cooper  married  in  1955.  was 
one  of  Washington's  social  leaders.  Their 
names  appeared  regularly  in  the  social  col- 
umns. Lorraine  Cooper,  who  died  in  1985. 
wrote  a  column  about  life  in  Washington 
that  ran  in  about  50  Kentucky  papers. 

A  political  moderate.  Cooper  supported 
such  presidential  hopefuls  as  Pennsylvania's 
Gov.  William  Scranton  in  1964,  when  Arizona 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  was  nominated,  and 
Sen.  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  in  1980. 
when  Ronald  Reagan  emerged  as  the  nomi- 
nee. Cooper  served  several  times  as  chairman 
of  the  Kentucky  delegation  to  GOP  national 
conventions. 

During  most  of  his  Senate  career.  Cooper 
was  teamed  with  two  other  Kentucky  Repub- 
lican senators— Thruston  B.  Morton  and 
Marlow  W.  Cook,  both  of  Louisville.  It  was 
an  era  of  unusual  political  strength  for  Ken- 
tucky Republicans.  They  carried  Kentucky 
in  four  or  five  presidential  races,  won  six 
consecutive  races  for  the  Senate  and  held  the 
governor's  chair  for  four  years  under  Louie 
Nunn. 

Although  Kentucky  is  heavily  Democratic 
state.  Cooper  proved  to  be  one  of  the  state's 
most  popular  political  figures. 

He  was  born  Aug.  23.  1901.  to  a  politically 
prominent  family  in  Somerset.  His  father. 
for  whom  he  was  named,  was  a  lawyer  and 
farmer  who  seized  as  Pulaski  County  judge. 
a  position  Cooper  himself  would  hold. 

Cooper  attended  Centre  College  and  then 
Yale,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1923.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1925. 

After  a  term  in  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives  and  two  terms  as  F^ilaski 
County  judge.  Cooper  ran  for  governor  in 
1939  but  was  defeated  in  the  GOP  primary  by 
King  Swope,  who  had  been  the  party's  nomi- 
nee in  1935. 

World  War  II  interrupted  Cooper's  political 
career.  He  enlisted  as  an  army  private  in  1942 
and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
1943.  He  rode  with  Gen.  George  Patten's 
Third  Army,  seeing  action  in  five  campaigns 
and  winning  the  Bronze  Star. 

During  the  war.  Cooper  married  Evelyn 
Pfaff,  an  army  nurse  from  Portland.  Ore 
They  divorced  several  years  later. 

After  the  war.  Cooper  stayed  in  Germany 
as  a  legal  adviser  to  the  military  govern- 
ment. He  received  a  citation  for  reorganizing 
Bavaria's  courts  and  helping  to  repatriate 
thousands  of  displaced  persons. 

Discharged  a  captain  in  February  1946. 
Cooper  returned  to  Pulaski  County,  where  he 
was  elected  circuit  judge.  Later  that  year  he 
won  a  special  election  to  the  Senate  to  fill 
out  the  term  of  Democrat  A.B.  -Happy" 
Chandler,  who  had  resigned  to  become  base- 
ball commissioner. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES 

Cooper's  Democratic  opponent  in  the  1946 
election  was  John  Y.  Brown  Sr.,  whom  he  de- 
feated by  just  over  40,000  votes.  But  Cooper. 
who  faced  a  decade-long  struggle  to  establish 
himself  in  state  politics,  was  unable  to  hold 
the  seat.  In  the  race  for  a  full  term  in  1948. 
he  lost  to  Democrat  Virgil  Chapman  by  just 
under  25,000  votes. 

Chapman  died  in  office  two  years  later. 
Cooper  ran  In  1952  to  fill  the  vacancy,  defeat- 
ing Democrat  Tom  Underwood  of  Lexington. 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  seat  by  Gov. 
Lawrence  Wetherby. 
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Again.  Cooper  was  unable  to  hold  the  seat. 
In  1954,  former  'Vice  President  Alben  Bar- 
kley.  who  had  served  in  the  Senate  for  20 
years  before  his  election  as  vice  president, 
reclaimed  his  seat,  defeating  Cooper  by  near- 
ly 70,000  votes. 

The  defeat  was  Cooper's  worst;  it  would 
also  be  his  last. 

.\fter  serving  as  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower's ambassador  to  India,  his  first  diplo- 
matic post.  Cooper  returned  to  Kentucky  in 
195fl  lo  make  another  bid  for  the  Senate,  run- 
ning again  for  a  partial  term. 

Barkley  had  died  that  spring,  and 
Wetherby,  having  completed  his  term  as  gov- 
ernor, sought  to  succeed  him.  There  was  an- 
other election  that  year:  U.S.  Sen.  Earle 
Clernents.  a  former  Democratic  governor, 
was  seeking  a  second  term. 

But  the  combination  of  Eisenhower's  coat- 
tails  and  the  quiet  support  of  Democrats 
aligned  with  Chandler,  who  was  serving  his 
second  term  as  governor,  produced  GOP  vic- 
tories in  both  Senate  races. 

Cooper  defeated  Wetherby  by  more  than 
65.000  votes,  while  Morton  won  his  first  term 
in  the  Senate  by  beating  Clements,  a  power- 
ful figure  in  the  Democratic  leadership,  by 
just  under  7,000  votes  in  what  was  the  closest 
election  in  the  nation  that  year. 

The  victory  gave  Cooper  that  seat  he  held 
until  he  retired  in  1972.  He  disposed  of  former 
Gov.  Keen  Johnson  in  1960  by  nearly  200.000 
votes,  and  in  his  last  campaign  six  years 
later.  Cooper  won  re-election  to  the  Senate 
by  217.000  votes. 

When  Cooper  retired  in  1972,  Nunn  sought 
to  hold  the  seat  for  the  Repubicans  but  lost 
to  Democrat  Walter  "Dee  "  Huddleston. 

As  they  did  throughout  his  career.  Ken- 
tucky Republicans  hoped  Cooper  would  run 
again  for  governor,  but  he  declined. 

The  Watergate  scandal  was  beginning  to 
erupt  around  President  Richard  Nixon  at  the 
time  of  Cooper's  retirement.  Cooper,  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  "depressed  and  worried" 
about  it.  called  the  scandal  "criminal,  im- 
moral and  stupid." 

But  he  predicted  the  disclosures  and  the 
resulting  prosecutions  could  lead  to  healthy 
changes. 

Cooper's  interest  in  foreign  affairs  was 
whatted  when,  after  World  War  U.  President 
Harry  Truman  named  him  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations'  General  Assembly  in  1949.  In 
addition  to  his  service  in  India,  Cooper  was 
the  country's  first  ambassador  to  East  Ger- 
many. He  was  appointed  to  the  post  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  in  1974.  Cooper  had  served  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  Senate. 

AN  INDEPE.VDENT  STREAK 

One  of  the  early  opponents  of  expanding 
the  Vietnam  War.  Cooper  led  the  successful 
fight  for  passage  of  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment  in  1970,  which  limited  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia.  He  also  spoke  fre- 
quently of  the  need  to  limit  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  supported  the  1969  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty. 

Cooper  had  an  independent  streak  and  was 
more  liberal  than  many  Kentuckians.  As  a 
judge  in  Pulaski  County  he  insisted  that 
black  residents  serve  on  juries,  and  he  was 
an  aarly  opponent  of  discriminatory  laws. 

Coopers  positions  were  frequently  ahead  of 
public  opinion  in  Kentucky.  When  first  elect- 
ed tc  the  Senate,  he  supported  federal  aid  to 
education,  although  it  wasn't  enacted  until 
1965.  He  also  supported  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from 
Kentucky  politicians. 

In  a  1983  interview.  Cooper  said  he  "got 
awa^•  with  some  things"  because  he  was  a 
Republican.  If  he  had  been  a  Democrat,  he 
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said,  tltere  would  have  been  more  pressure  to 
go  aloiig  with  the  pack. 

Whila  not  much  of  a  speaker.  Cooper  fl-e- 
quently  related  anecdotes  about  himself  that 
revealed  a  gentle,  self-deprecating  sense  of 
humor.  One  story  told  the  problems  he  had 
starting  a  law  practice  after  graduation  from 
Harvard. 

As  Cooper  told  it,  a  long-time  friend  came 
to  him  with  word  that  someone  had  backed 
into  hi»  car. 

"'He's  got  insurance  and  admits  he  was  at 
fault,"'  Cooper  recalled  the  man  saying. 
Cooper  said  he  immediately  envisioned  an 
open-and-shut  case,  with  fee  attached. 

"  'Now.  John.'  "  he  said  the  man  concluded, 
"we've  been  friends  a  long  time  and  I  want 
you  to  be  honest  with  me — where  can  I  get 
myself  B  good  lawyer?"  " 

Cooper  lived  in  Washington  after  his  re- 
tiremeat,  where  he  was  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Covington  and  Burling,  one  of 
Washington's  largest.  He  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky from  time  to  time  to  make  political 
appearances,  including  several  at  the  annual 
Fancy  Farm  political  picnic.  In  October  1987 
he  wag  honored  at  a  Frankfort  ceremony 
when  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  Capitol. 

Trudy  Musson.  a  former  Louisvilllan  who 
was  a  longtime  aide  to  Cooper,  said  he  had 
gone  for  a  car  ride  Thursday  morning  and 
died  during  an  afternoon  nap  at  his  apart- 
ment ia  a  Washington  retirement  home. 

While  frail  and  hard  of  hearing.  Cooper  re- 
mained active  until  the  end,  she  said. 
Wednesfday  morning  he  attended  a  Senate 
prayer  breakfast  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  last 
Sunday  evening  visited  Washington  Post 
board  ohairman  Katharine  Graham,  Musson 
said.  Ia  November  he  went  to  Somerset.  "He 
was  going  around  seeing  people  and  doing 
things,"  Musson  said. 

Cooper  had  no  children.  Of  his  four  sisters 
and  tw6  brothers,  only  Richard  E.  Cooper  of 
Somerset  survives. 

[From  the  Courier-Journal,  Feb.  28,  1991] 

CoopBR  Celebrated  in  Simple  Service  as 

Showing  "True  Marks  of  Greatness" 

(By  Mike  Brown) 

Washington.— The  life  of  former  Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  was  celebrated  yesterday  In 
a  simple  funeral  that  he  himself  helped  plan, 
complete  with  instructions  that  there  be  no 
long  eulogy. 

More  than  300  people,  from  former  Senate 
colleagues  to  former  helpers  in  his  Washing- 
ton home,  crowded  into  an  Army  chajiel  next 
to  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  offer 
thanksgiving  for  the  soft-spoken,  self-effac- 
ing man  who,  said  the  Rev.  Canon  Sanford 
Garner,  "left  the  world  a  richer  and  more  hu- 
mane place." 

Coopgr,  a  Kentucky  Republican  who  gained 
national  respect  during  a  long  career  as  a 
senator  and  as  ambassador  to  India  and  East 
Germany,  died  Thursday  at  age  89  In  a  re- 
tirement home  in  Washington's  Georgetown 
neighborhood. 

After  the  half-hour  funeral,  which  included 
the  singing  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  and 
"America  the  Beautiful,"  Cooper's  flag- 
draped  coffin  was  taken  by  horse-drawn  cais- 
son to  6  burial  plot  near  the  Tomb  of  Un- 
knowns in  the  national  cemetery  overlook- 
ing the  Potomac  River  and  Washington. 

There,  with  a  full  military  honor  guard. 
Cooper's  body  was  laid  to  rest  next  to  that  of 
his  wife,  Lorraine,  who  died  in  1986.  The 
tombstone  notes  his  home  state  and  his 
World  War  II  service  as  an  Army  captain  but 
none  of  his  government  positions. 

In  the  chapel  at  Fort  Myer,  which  adjoins 
the  cemetery.  Garner  said  the  "senator  was. 
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as  you  know,  a  very  particular  and  deter- 
mined man,"  and  had  left  detailed  instruc- 
tions about  his  funeral— where  it  was  to  be 
held,  what  was  to  be  read,  friends  whom  he 
wished  to  attend,  and  what  he  wanted  from 
Garner;  "a  short  statement,  not  laudatory." 

But  Garner,  asking  Cooper's  forgiveness, 
did  not  fully  comply.  "I  must  add.  Sen.  Coo- 
per, you  demonstrated  the  true  marks  of 
greatness,"  he  said. 

"You  loved  God  and  His  church.  You  loved 
your  family  and  your  parents.  You  loved  and 
served  your  country.  You  loved  and  re- 
spected and  cared  for  the  least  and  the  low- 
est in  God's  world,"  said  Garner,  who  is  now 
interim  provost  of  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral  but  used  to  be  rector  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  in  Washington  that  Cooper  fre- 
quently attended. 

Cooper,  however,  was  a  Baptist  and  always 
remained  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  his  hometown  of  Somerset,  a  fact 
that  its  pastor.  Dr.  Robert  Browning,  said 
the  senator  had  wanted  noted  at  his  funeral. 

Brovning  told  the  congregation  that  Coo- 
per visited  him  in  the  fall  of  1988  to  talk 
about  his  funeral,  and  that  the  conversation 
stretched  into  a  discussion  of  Cooper's  public 
career.  From  their  talk.  Browning  said,  he 
distilled  these  points: 

1.  Always  vote  your  convictions  and  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

2.  Above  all,  the  honorable. 

3.  Answer  criticism,  if  it  is  constructive. 

4.  Constructive  criticism  will  keep  you 
humble. 

5.  Earn  the  trust  of  people  by  letting  them 
know  you  want  the  best  for  them. 

6.  Work  hard.  You  will  always  wish  you 
had  done  more. 

7.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor. 

8.  Spiritual  matters  are  the  most  impor- 
tant matters.  They're  permanent. 

Cooper,  Browning  said,  was  the  best  exam- 
ple of  "a  faithful  steward  of  influence  and 
power.  Truly,  he  made  power  a  healthy 
word." 

At  Cooper's  request.  Browning  recited  lines 
from  the  hymn  "Amazing  Grace."  which  was 
sung  at  the  funeral  of  Cooper's  father. 

Garner  read  two  of  Lorraine  Cooper's  fa- 
vorite Bible  passages:  John  15,  verses  12  and 
13  ("This  is  my  commandment,  that  you  love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.  .  .  .")  and 
Romans  12,  verses  9-13  ("Let  love  be  genuine: 
hate  what  is  evil,  hold  fast  to  what  is 
good.  .  .  ."). 

The  third  speaker,  the  Rev.  William  Hague, 
former  assistant  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  which  Cooper  attended  in  Washing- 
ton, read  another  of  the  senator's  requests. 
Lord  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar." 

The  poet  ask  that  there  be  no  sadness  at 
his  death  and  ends  with  "I  hope  to  see  my 
Pilot  face  to  face/When  I  have  crossed  the 
bar." 

Hague  said,  "I  believe  that  John  Sherman 
Cooper  will  see  his  Pilot." 

Among  those  attending  the  service  were 
former  Sens.  Howard  Baker.  R-Tenn.:  Mike 
Mansfied,  D-Mont.;  Charles  Percy,  R-lll.;  and 
Charles  Mathlas,  R-Md. 

In  addition  to  the  state's  congressional 
delegation,  other  current  lawmakers  present 
included  Sens.  Ted  Stevens,  R-Alaska;  John 
Chafee,  R-R.I.;  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass.: 
Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C;  Larry  Pressler,  R- 
S.D.;  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  D-N.Y.— 
who,  like  Coojwr,  is  a  former  ambassador  to 
India. 

Gov.  Wallace  Wilkinson,  who  appeared  be- 
fore a  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
earlier  in  the  day  to  urge  continued  funding 
of  the   Appalachian    Regional    Commission, 
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was  there,  as  were  former  Govs.  Louie  Nunn 
and  Edward  Breathitt. 

Numerous  people  who  had  worked  for  Coo- 
per in  the  Senate  were  there,  including  Sue 
Lewis,  Bailey  Guard  and  U.S.  District  Judge 
Ronald  Meredith.  Longtime  aide  and  friend 
Trudy  Musson,  who  helped  arrange  the  serv- 
ice, sat  at  the  front  of  the  church  with  the 
senator's  brother.  Richard  Cooper,  his  wife. 
Cornelia  and  other  members  of  the  Cooper 
family. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  TED  WHSS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  all  amendments  that  would  reduce 
the  S650  million  in  emergency  assistance  to 
Israel  to  help  meet  the  substantial  security 
costs  it  has  incurred  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  This  assistance  is  crucial  if  Israel  is  to 
strengthen  its  defenses  so  it  can  protect  itself. 
As  Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  aggression  has 
shown,  the  threat  against  Israel  is  real  and  im- 
mediate. 

During  the  course  of  the  gulf  war,  Iraq 
launched  39  Scud  missiles  at  populated  Israeli 
civilian  centers,  resulting  in  over  200  casual- 
ties and  2  deaths,  not  counting  the  12  people 
who  died  from  heart  attacks  and  suffocation 
associated  with  the  missile  attacks.  Addition- 
ally, nearly  700  people  were  treated  for  shock 
and  mistaken  atrophine  injection,  an  antidote 
for  chemical  weapons. 

Iraqi  missiles  damaged  or  destroyed  over 
8,000  homes  and  apartments,  leaving  nearly 
1,700  Israeli  familes  homeless.  Further,  ran- 
dom Iraqi  missile  attacks  caused  the  closure 
of  schools,  lost  business  production,  and  an 
exodus  away  from  Israel's  populated  coastal 
region. 

In  addition  to  suffering  more  damage  and 
casualties  per  capita  than  any  other  front  line 
state  in  the  gulf  war,  Israel  has  incurred  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  increased  defense  costs  as 
a  result  of  the  heightened  state  of  alert  her  de- 
fense forces  have  been  under  since  August  2. 
Israel's  Air  Force,  civil  defense,  ground  units, 
arxl  reserve  military  units  have  been  mobi- 
lized, activated  and  deployed,  and  vital  intel- 
ligence activities  have  intensified.  Four  million 
gas  masks  have  been  distributed  to  every  Is- 
raeli citizen. 

Israel's  economy  has  been  stretched  to  the 
limit  in  an  effort  to  meet  its  defense  needs  as 
it  simultaneously  grapples  with  wtiat  many  ex- 
pect to  be  a  $42  tiillion  cost  of  absorbing  close 
to  1  million  Soviet  Jews.  Since  August  2,  Is- 
rael has  passed  two  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills  totaling  almost  $400  million  and 
raised  its  already  high  tax  rates  significantly  to 
meet  increased  defense  and  immigration  ab- 
sorption  needs. 

Israel  has  made  a  vital  contritxjtion  to  the 
coalition  efforts  in  the  gulf  by  showing  restraint 
in  the  face  of  Iraqi  attacks.  Like  the  other  front 
line  states,  including  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  even 
Jordan,  who  have  received  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion in  assistance  from  the  international  conv 
munity,  Israel  deserved  supplemental  aid. 
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Alttx>ugh  Israel  has  received  financial  arvJ 
in-kind  support  from  Germany,  this  assistance 
falls  far  short  of  what  Israel  needs  to  keep  its 
defenses  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  suffi- 
cientty.  Because  Israel  depends  on  its  friend 
and  ally  the  United  States  for  financial  aid,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  include  in  this  legislatnn 
$650  million  in  emergency  supplemental  as- 
sistance for  Israel.  I  strongly  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  defeat  any  amendments  seeking  to 
reduce  this  assistance. 


ISAIAH  AVILA:  WE  HAVE  LOST  A 
GREAT  MAN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month,  the  people  of  Fall  River,  MA,  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss.  Isaiah  Avila,  known  to 
alnx)st  everybody  in  the  Greater  Fall  River 
area  as  "Minnesota,"  was  an  object  lesson  to 
all  of  us  in  the  Greater  Fall  River  area  in  what 
it  means  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  good  citi- 
zen. Isaiah  Avila  performed  more  genuine  acts 
of  charity  in  a  month  than  rrxjst  people  per- 
form in  their  lifetimes,  arxj  he  did  it  without  an 
ourx:e  of  sarxrtirrwny  or  in  any  way  giving  peo- 
ple the  appearance  tfiat  he  was  conferring 
some  benefit  on  tt>em.  He  helped  people  t)e- 
cause  he  loved  people  and  it  seemed  never  to 
occur  to  him  that  he  shoukj  b>e  anything  but  a 
source  of  decency,  generosity,  and  warmth  to 
everyone  he  came  in  contact  with. 

People  areni  supposed  to  be  perfect,  but  as 
far  as  Minnesota  was  concerned,  editor  Ber- 
nard Sullivan  of  the  Fall  River  Herakj  News 
spoke  for  the  entire  city  when  he  said  in  a  re- 
cent column,  "last  week,  Isaiah  AvaMa  did  the 
only  mean  thing  he  ever  did.  He  died  and  left 
us  to  weep  and  mourn." 

Mayor  Daniel  Began  of  Fall  River  was  one 
of  many  people  wtx)  mentk>ned  to  me  fxjw  ap- 
propriate it  woukj  t)e  for  me  to  menrwrialize 
this  enormously  good  man  in  ttie  Congres- 
sional Record.  At  a  time  when  many  people 
in  this  country  are  lamenting  a  lack  of  a  sense 
of  community,  we  who  know  Fall  River  can 
offer  the  example  of  Isaiah  Avila  as  one  that 
is  well  worth  emulating. 

Isaiah  Avila:  We  Have  Lost  a  Great  Man 

He  said  his  dream  was  to  be  a  minister,  but 
his  sixth-grade  education  wasn't  enough. 

He  was  wrong.  Very  wrong. 

Isaiah  Avila's  sacerdotal  mission  had  no 
need  of  book  learning.  It  rested  on  the  rock- 
solid  and  simple  admonition  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbor  with  no  questions  asked 
and  no  expectation  of  any  earthly  reward  in 
return.  Fanly  direct.  Easy  to  understand. 
Not.  however,  easy  to  do. 

Bertrand  Russell  said.  "So  far  as  1  can  re- 
member, there  is  not  one  word  in  the  Gospels 
in  praise  of  intelligence." 

Ah,  but  there  is  much  in  praise  of  love. 

And  the  big  and  generous  heart  of  this  lit- 
tle man  had  the  market  cornered  on  that 
commodity. 

Isaiah  was  perhaps  the  only  true  prophet 
this  city  has  seen  for  some  time.  He  exempli- 
fied the  preacher  bringrlng  the  good  news  of 
God's  love  for  all  His  people.  Isaiah  was  the 
quintessential   priest  without  portfolio.  He 
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was  a  minister  without  benefit  of  ordination. 
but  with  a  mission  that  must  have  come  di- 
rectly from  God.  He  was  more  important  and 
spiritually  successful  than  many  clergymen 
bedecked  in  expensive  robes  and  a  tiara.  Isa- 
iah, however,  wore  the  simple  garb  of  the 
poor,  and  his  only  tiara  was  a  gray  cap  with 
the  three-line  message,  "We  Love  Children," 
worn  above  a  smile  that  was  both  magica! 
and  mystical  and  a  magnet  for  those  of  us 
who  had  the  honor  of  knowing  this  kind  and 
gentle  man. 

*  *  *  where  he  found  the  sick  of  body. 

He  delivered  a  sermon  each  time  he  hugged 
and  kissed  a  sick  child  and  promised  the 
youngster  that  God  would  heal  what  seemed 
beyond  the  power  of  any  doctor  to  cure. 

He  preached  at  the  kitchen  table  of  many 
of  the  cold-water  flats  of  the  city's  three- 
deckers  where  he  sought  out  the  lonely.  He 
shopped  for  their  groceries  and  shoveled 
their  driveways  and  brought  them  to  a  doc- 
tor's appointment  when  they  were  too  sick 
or  old  to  drive  themselves. 

Last  week,  Isaiah  Avila  did  the  only  mean 
thing  he  ever  did.  He  died  and  left  us  to  weep 
and  mourn. 

I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  at  a  testi- 
monial for  Isaiah  in  January.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular honor  that  I  will  treasure  for  a  life- 
time. 

Isaiah  was  living  proof  that  real  power  and 
influence  comes  not  from  money  or  a  posi- 
tion of  worldly  influence  but  ftom  the  simple 
example  of  selfless  love. 

He  was  brought  up  In  a  foster  home  and 
didn't  know  of  Christmas  until  he  was  15.  He 
lived  to  bring  love  to  hundreds  of  the  city 
children  and  made  Christmas  a  real  and 
moveable  feast. 

Humans  have  accumulated  knowledge  at 
an  amazing  rate,  but  humanity  has  not  been 
able  to  use  this  vast  knowledge  to  improve 
the  world,  to  bring  it  peace  and  boost  its 
quality  of  life. 

This  humble  man,  however,  has  improved 
the  lives  of  all  he  touched  with  his  kind  and 
generous  heart.  He  brought  peace  to  the 
troubled  and  made  the  city  more  conscious 
of  its  obligation  to  care. 

You  want  a  real  success  story? 

Look  to  this  man. 

He  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  worldly 
goods.  He  was  a  retired  millhand,  yet  he  had 
more  Influence  In  this  community  than  any 
of  its  millionaires  or  moguls  of  the  board 
rooms  or  power  brokers  of  the  political 
scene. 

His  beloved  Eliza,  his  wife  and  companion, 
has  inx>mi8ed  to  keep  up  his  work  of  charity 
and  kindness. 

City  Councilor  John  Medeiros  told  me  he 
plans  to  seek  some  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Isaiah  in  the  vicinity  of  his  former  home 
on  Extern  Avenue. 

But  it  will  be  left  to  the  God  he  served  to 
adequately  reward  him. 

By  his  life  and  example,  he  has.  indeed, 
honored  his  city  and  its  people. 

By  his  friendship  he  has  honored  me. 

And  I  wanted  to  Uke  this  little  slab  of 
Journalistic  real  estate  to  set  up  my  own  me- 
morial to  the  memory  of  a  saint.  I  wanted,  in 
my  own  fumbling  way,  to  say  goodbye. 
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EUROPEAN      BANK      FOR      RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 


1       HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

1  OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bririg  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
changes of  letters  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  re- 
garding the  startup  of  operations  by  the  Euro- 
pear  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment [EBRD]. 

At  the  European  summit  in  Strastxjurg,  in 
Deoember  1989,  the  European  Community 
agreed  to  a  French  proposal  to  create  a  multi- 
lateral development  bank  for  East  and  Central 
European  countries.  This  bank  was  envisioned 
as  a  major  vehicle  for  promoting  change  and 
addressing  economic  issues  in  the  newly 
emerging  democracies  in  this  region.  Negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  other  non-EC 
countries  on  the  charter  of  such  a  bank  were 
initiated  shortly  thereafter.  The  EBRD  charter 
was  agreed  upon  in  principle  on  April  9,  1990. 
and  the  Bank  was  formally  established  on  May 
30,  1990.  Jacques  Attali,  a  close  confidant  of 
French  President  Mitterrand,  was  nominated 
to  be  President  of  the  new  institution. 

Since  last  spring,  the  Bank  has  been  slow 
in  getting  off  the  ground.  A  number  of  criti- 
cisms of  the  EBRD  came  to  my  attention  ear- 
lier this  year  and  prompted  the  correspond- 
ence that  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

Washxngton.  DC.  January  17.  1991. 
Hon.  Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

Secretary   of  the   Treasury.   Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Secretary:  I  write  with  respect 
to  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (EBRD).  I  am  concerned 
aboot  the  direction  the  Bank  appears  to  be 
taking  and  with  the  slow  pace  of  its  start-up 
efforts. 

A  number  of  criticisms  of  the  EBRD  have 
recently  come  to  my  attention: 

The  EBRD  has  been  unable  to  define  a 
"lending  niche"  distinct  from  that  of  the 
World  Bank.  Instead  of  complementing  the 
efforts  of  the  World  Bank  and  IMF,  the 
EBRD  is  in  danger  of  setting  itself  up  as  a 
competing  lender  which  might  challenge  the 
conditionality  set  by  these  institutions; 

EBRD  President  Jacques  Attali  is  promot- 
ing his  own  andor  President  Mitterrand's 
agenda  over  the  objections  of  other  EBRD 
donors  and  Eastern  European  loan  recipi- 
ents; 

Emest  Stern,  a  respected  Senior  Vice 
President  at  the  World  Bank,  turned  down 
the  position  of  EBRD  First  Vice  President 
due  to  fundamental  differences  with  EBRD 
President  Attali; 

The  EBRD  has  had  problems  recruiting 
staff  (despite  planned  average  salaries  of 
inSfiOO)  due  to  the  low  rerutation  of  the 
Bank  and  its  President  compared  to  other 
international  lending  institutions;  and 

THe  EBRD  and  East  European  Govern- 
ments have  had  disagreements  regarding  the 
Bank's  funding  priorities. 

I  would  appreciate  your  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

Are  you  pleased  with  the  progress  made  so 
far  by  the  EBRD? 

Are  strategic,  managerial,  and  operational 
protdems,    as    stated    above,    hindering    the 
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EBRD's  ability  to  carry  out  its  stated  objec- 
tives? 

Have  these  problems  contributed  to  a  slow 
start-up  of  the  EBRD,  or  do  you  see  other 
factors  :at  work? 

What  steps  are  you  taking  to  speed  the  es- 
tablishment and  functioning  of  the  EBRD? 

When  do  you  expect  the  EBRD  to  begin 
lending? 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 
You  should  know  that  a  similar  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  State.  I  hope  that 
you  can  coordinate  your  response. 
With  best  regards, 
sincerely  yours, 

Lee  h.  Hamilton, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  February  25.  1991. 
Hon.  LBE  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  January  17  to  Secretary  Baker  ex- 
pressing your  concern  with  the  progress  of 
setting  up  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  I  understand 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  responded 
in  detail  to  the  questions  you  raised. 

Creating  a  new  international  financial  in- 
stitution has  proved  to  be  a  complex  under- 
taking, which  will  necessarily  take  time.  In 
light  of  that  fact,  we  are  concerned  more 
that  th«  Bank  get  a  strong  start  than  that  it 
start  qaickly.  We  expect  the  Bank  to  be  for- 
mally inaugurated  in  April  and  to  see  the 
first  tratnsactions  by  the  summer. 

The  United  States  remains  fully  engaged 
in  the  hard  work  of  shaping  the  EBRD.  Our 
central  objective  is  to  create  an  institution 
that  supports  and  accelerates  the  develop- 
ment of  prosperous,  market-oriented  econo- 
mies in  Eastern  Europe  through  direct  sup- 
port foi?  emerging  private  sectors.  This  ob- 
jective has  the  firm  endorsement  of  the 
President-designate  and  all  the  signatory 
countries.  None  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
experienced  in  setting  up  the  Bank  has  chal- 
lenged tihat  central  priority. 

Much  more  work  remains  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  create  an  institution  that 
serves  our  objectives  effectively,  and  which 
does  so  in  close  cooperation  with  the  IMF, 
World  Bank,  IFC  and  bilateral  assistance 
programs.  In  that  regard  we  have  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  development  of  a 
comprehensive  lending  strategy  and 
prioritiaation  of  the  Bank's  activities.  We 
will  be  working  closely  with  staff  over  the 
next  few  months  as  they  formulate  policies. 

Based  on  discussions  with  EBRD  manage- 
ment on  the  responsibilities  of  the  First  Vice 
President,  we  are  optimistic  that  the  United 
States  Will  be  able  to  play  a  strong  role  in 
the  Bank's  direction. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  interest  in 
the   process   of  setting  up   the   EBRD   and 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  further  with  you 
or  your  staff. 
Sipcerely. 

Janet  G.  Mullins, 

Assistant  Secretary 
Legislative  Affairs. 
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Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC,  February  7,  1991. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Eitrojie  and  the 
Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  17  to  Secretary  Brady, 
In  which  you  express  concerns  regarding  the 
start-up  of  operations  by  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(EBRD),  and  a  follow  up  to  our  recent  meet- 
ing. The  U.S.  Government  shares  many  of 
your  concerns,  and  has  been  working  ac- 
tively with  Bank  management  and  other 
Bank  members  to  obtain  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  Bank's  organizational  struc- 
ture and  operational  priorities. 

With  regard  to  your  specific  questions,  we 
would  have  to  say  that  we  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  progress  made  so 
far  by  the  EBRD.  In  particular,  we  had  ex- 
pected that  the  Bank  would  have  produced  a 
detailed  operational  strategy  by  now.  setting 
out  a  comprehensive  and  realistic  program  of 
operations  for  the  Bank,  with  sector  specific 
objectives  in  individual  borrowing  countries. 
This  has  not  occurred.  The  Bank  has  also 
been  slow  in  establishing  the  operational  and 
financial  policies  which  can  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  staff  responsible  for  formulating  spe- 
cific project  proposals,  as  well  as  for  poten- 
tial borrowers. 

These  problems  were  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation at  the  Third  Organizational  Meeting 
of  the  EBRD  in  London  January  28-30.  We 
found  that  a  large  number  of  the  other  Bank 
members  shared  our  concerns,  and  we  were 
able  to  obtain  a  commitment  from  manage- 
ment to  give  priority  to  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  and  realistic  operational 
strategy  for  the  Bank.  We  have  made  clear 
that  this  strategy  must  be  completed  before 
the  Bank  can  begin  to  finance  individual  op- 
erations. 

In  the  operational  strategy,  we  have  asked 
the  Bank  to  undertake  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  priority  needs  of  the  borrowing  coun- 
tries, and  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
other  multilateral  and  bilateral  donors. 
Based  on  this  analysis,  and  keeping  in  mind 
the  requirement  in  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment that  the  EBRD  must  allocate  at  least 
60  percent  of  its  funding  to  the  private  sector 
or  privatization  activities,  the  Bank  must 
then  set  up  a  specific  operational  plan  for 
each  of  its  borrowing  countries.  We  would 
expect  this  plan  to  be  fairly  narrow  in  the 
beginning,  expanding  as  the  EBRD  gained 
knowledge  and  expertise. 

We  have  suggested  that,  in  the  initial 
stage  of  operations,  the  Bank  concentrate  on 
privatization,  enterprise  restructuring,  envi- 
ronmental projects  and  the  development  of 
individual  private  enterprises,  including 
joint  ventures  with  foreign  partners.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  scope  for  the  Bank  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  financial 
sector  in  Extern  Europe,  and  in  the  financ- 
ing of  infrastructure  projects  critical  for  the 
establishment  of  a  viable  private  sector, 
such  as  telecommunications  and  energy 
projects.  This  is  the  "lending  niche"  that 
you  refer  to. 

We  have  also  asked  the  Bank  to  produce 
detailed  policy  papers  on  operational  Issues 
(procurement,  project  evaluation,  etc.).  fi- 
nancial issues,  environmental  policy,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  human  rights.  We  have 
provided  the  Bank  with  our  own  proposals  on 
these  Issues,  and  will  be  working  closely 
with  staff  over  the  next  few  months  as  they 
formulate  their  policies. 
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I  am  less  concerned  about  the  overall  ori- 
entation of  the  Bank.  Bank  manag-ement  and 
staff  are  determined  to  give  the  Bank  a 
strong  private  sector  orientation.  Although 
there  is  a  tendency  to  focus  on  the  integra- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe  into  the  Western 
Europen  economic  network.  I  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  work  through  high  level  U.S. 
staff  and  the  U.S.  Director  to  ensure  that  our 
interests  in  Eastern  Europe  are  taken  into 
account. 

The  United  States  will  be  able  to  play  a 
strong  role  in  the  Bank  through  the  First 
Vice  President  position.  Although  we  were 
disappointed  that  Ernie  Stem  decided  not  to 
accept  this  position,  we  will  soon  place  an- 
other highly  qualified  individual  in  this  posi- 
tion. In  addition,  we  have  had  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  Bank  management  regarding 
the  responsibilities  of  this  post,  and  are  now 
satisfied  with  the  division  of  responsibilities 
of  the  top  level  management  of  the  EBRD. 
The  U.S.  First  Vice  President  will  have  a 
broad  coordinating  role  within  the  Bank  by 
chairing  the  Bank's  internal  Operational 
Committee.  The  First  Vice  President  will 
also  have  the  Merchant  Banking  portfolio  of 
the  Bank,  a  position  which  will  have  control 
over  about  70  percent  of  the  Bank's  oper- 
ations, including  all  private  sector  oper- 
ations and  all  privatization  activities. 

The  various  operational  and  organizational 
issues  which  I  have  outlined  above  will  be 
discussed  again  at  the  next  organizational 
meeting  March  25-26,  and  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  Board 
of  Directors,  tentatively  scheduled  for  April 
15-18,  1991.  If  we  and  the  other  members  are 
satisfied  with  the  Bank's  strategy  and  policy 
proposals,  the  Bank  should  be  able  to  begin 
operations  this  summer. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  fur- 
ther Information  on  the  EBRD's  activities. 
Sincerely, 

David  C.  Mulford, 
Under  Secretary  International  Affairs. 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN  MUST  BE  HELD 
ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  HIS  CRIMES 
AGAINST  HUMANITY 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1991 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait  has  been  accomplished  and 
the  otjjectives  of  President  Bush  and  the  coali- 
tion forces  have  been  achieved.  However,  as 
the  people  of  our  Nation,  ttiose  of  our  allies, 
and  those  of  liberated  Kuwait  rejoice  in  victory, 
there  still  hangs  a  black  ck)ud  over  Kuwait. 
That  black  ck>ud  is  caused  by  the  burning  oil 
fiekjs  of  tfiat  nation,  set  ablaze  as  part  of  the 
scorched  earth  retreat  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
forces.  What  ttiat  black  ckxKJ  has  come  to 
symbolize  is  the  horrible  atrocities  committed 
by  the  forces  of  Iraq  during  their  7-month  oc- 
cupation. With  the  occupatk)n  over,  the  worid 
is  only  now  beginning  to  realize  the  true  extent 
of  Saddam  Hussein's  reign  of  terror. 

Over  the  past  7  months  we  have  heard 
many  first-hand  reports  of  the  brutality  of  Hus- 
sein's forces.  During  the  occupation  of  Kuwait, 
tales  of  torture,  rape,  and  mass  executions 
leaked  out,  many  too  horrifying  to  believe.  But 
now  as  the  citizens  of  lit>erated  Kuwait  ex- 
press their  gratitude  to  the  coalition  forces 
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wtx>  have  freed  tfieir  nation,  they  also  share 
with  the  world  personal  accounts  of  the  terror 
which  ensued  folk>wing  the  invaskm.  Family 
memt)ers  disappearing  only  to  reappear  dead 
several  days  later  on  ttie  front  doorstep,  their 
bodies  mutilated  and  ridded  with  bullets. 
Mothers  forced  to  watch  as  their  husbands  are 
shot  and  tfieir  daughter  raped.  One  woman, 
suspected  of  beir>g  with  the  Kuwaiti  resist- 
ance, was  found  with  an  ax  kxlged  in  the  back 
of  her  head.  The  atrocities  committed  by  ttiese 
brutal  forces  are  too  numerous  to  count  How- 
ever, difficult  it  may  be  for  the  Kuwaiti  people 
to  talk  of  these  horrors,  they  are  willing  to  tell, 
and  the  worid  must  now  listen  and  krx>w. 

Saddam  began  his  reign  of  ten-or  by  hokling 
tfwusands  of  foreign  citizens  hostage  folk>wing 
his  August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait  Many  of 
these  hostages  were  heW  as  "human  shiekJs" 
at  strategic  sites  in  the  hope  that  their  pres- 
ence wouU  deter  the  United  States  arxj  its  al- 
lies from  any  plans  to  attack.  Then,  having  re- 
leased these  hostages,  f)e  resorted  to  the  use 
of  American  and  allied  POWs  as  human 
shields,  an  act  which  violates  not  only  tfie  Ge- 
neva Conventions  on  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  but  every  norm  of  human  de- 
cency. Iraqi  news  accounts  bragged  ttiat  allied 
air  raids  resulted  in  the  death  and  injuries  of 
several  American  and  allied  POWs  being  heU 
as  human  shields.  We  warrwd  ttie  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment time  and  time  again  of  its  obligatrans 
to  respect  ttie  rights  guaranteed  to  POWs 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions.  Ttieir  re- 
sponse was  to  deny  any  wrong  doing  in  the 
treatment  of  ttieir  "guests". 

We  shall  never  forget  the  anger  we  felt  at 
the  sight  of  our  brave  yet  t>attered  airmen, 
who  were  paraded  on  televiswn  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Slumped  in  chairs,  their  faces  cut  and 
bruised,  they  were  forced  to  make  coerced 
statements,  in  t>akf  vk>iatxxi  of  ttie  Geneva 
Conventions.  His  dedskxi  to  brutally  humiliate 
these  ainnen  was  ttien  folk>wed  by  an  an- 
nouncement on  Baghdad  Radk>  ttiat  alied 
prisoners  of  war  wouU  be  tried  and  treated  as 
war  ciminals.  Whatever  the  reason  for  this 
propaganda  horror,  its  effects  were  dear.  Ttie 
American  people  grew  angrier  ttian  ever  and 
the  allied  forces'  resolve  to  stop  him  hard- 
ened. 

Baghdad  Radw's  broadcast  ttiat  alied  pris- 
oners of  war  woukl  be  tried  and  treated  as 
war  criminals,  came  at  ttie  same  time  ttiat 
Iraqi  prisoners  of  war  heM  by  ttie  aMes  were 
praising  ttieir  treatment  in  United  States  and 
Saudi  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They  receive 
three  meals  per  day,  as  opposed  to  the  one 
meal  of  rice  ttiey  received  from  ttie  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment They  receive  medical  treatment  for 
lesions  and  lk:e  ttiat  were  ttie  result  of  ttieir 
less  ttian  humane  lifestyle  in  tfie  Iraqi  military. 
They  receive  care  for  any  injuries  incurred  in 
t>attle — care  wtiich  often  times  saves  ttieir 
lives.  Finally,  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Ara- 
t>ia,  as  per  the  Geneva  Conventkxts,  have  no- 
tified the  Intemationai  Red  Cross  of  the 
names,  ranks,  and  serial  numbers  of  all  Iraqi 
prisoners  of  war.  This  Information  has  in  turn 
t>een  relayed  t>y  ttie  Red  Cross  to  the  Iraqi 
Government. 

The  contrast  between  ttie  Iraqi  and  allied 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is  obvious,  and 
was  of  great  concern  to  all  Americans.  The  list 
of  Saddam's  war  crimes,  liowever,  does  not 
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end  there.  The  world  watched  as  almost  daily, 
throughout  the  7  weeks  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  Saddam  Hussein  ordered  a  relentless, 
unprovoked  series  of  Scud  missile  attacks 
against  civilian  populatkm  centers  in  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  While  the  renuirkable  tech- 
notogy  of  United  States  Patriot  missiles  man- 
aged to  destroy  most  Scud  missiles  in  the  air, 
pieces  of  the  Scuds  as  ttiey  txoke  up  in  flight 
and  after  tjeing  struck  by  Patriots  managed  to 
fall  on  areas  inhabited  by  innocent  civilians, 
killing  nearty  a  dozen  and  injuring  more  than 
100. 

Certainly  no  American  can  forget  that  29 
Americans  lost  their  lives  in  a  Scud  attack  on 
Saudi  Arabia  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  war. 
It  was  the  single  greatest  loss  of  life  and  injury 
by  the  allies  in  the  entire  operation. 

Saddam  Hussein's  reasons  for  these 
unprovoked  attacks,  especially  against  Israel, 
were  clear.  He  hoped  to  bring  Israel  into  the 
war  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  resolve  of  the 
allies  and  disband  ttie  coalition.  Once  again 
he  failed.  Reserving  the  right  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  nation,  the  Israelis  dem- 
onstrated tremerxjous  restraint  in  not  launch- 
ing a  retaliatory  strike.  The  Congress  and  our 
Natkxi  commend  them  for  their  restraint  and 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  their  freedom  and 
security. 

In  addition  to  his  continuing  campaign  of 
Scud  attacks  against  civilian  targets,  Saddam 
Hussein,  to  the  amazement  of  the  world  and 
in  a  desperate  act  of  ecoterrorism,  also  under- 
took a  personal  war  against  the  Persian  Gulf 
itself.  The  Iraqi  President  ordered  the  opening 
of  oil  pumps  on  the  coast  of  Kuwait,  dumping 
millkxis  of  barrels  of  oil  into  the  gulf,  creating 
an  oil  sik*  the  size  of  New  Yori<  City.  In  addi- 
tkxi,  ttie  torching  of  600  oil  wells  in  Kuwait  is 
producing  one  of  the  worid's  worst  air  pollution 
disasters.  This  environmental  terrorism  could 
destroy  the  gulf  and  all  the  life  it  supports  for 
decades.  With  no  military  advantage  to  gain 
from  these  acts,  it  is  clear  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein was  only  interested  in  opening  the  door 
to  new  forms  of  terror. 

As  the  people  of  Kuwait  retum  to  rebuild 
their  homelarx],  we  are  learning  even  more 
details  of  ttie  atrocities  committed  by  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  forces  during  the  occupation 
of  Kuwait.  In  the  weeks  and  nrwnths  ahead, 
we  no  doubt  wiH  see  the  true  extent  to  which 
he  terrorized  his  small  defenseless  neighbor. 

In  just  the  first  week  since  the  cease-fire 
began,  we  have  seen  Saddam  Hussein  revert 
to  armed  force  arxj  terror  against  his  own  peo- 
ple. Using  wtiat  military  strength  he  was  able 
to  salvage,  he  has  quashed  spirited  denv 
onstratk)r«  and  uprisings  in  a  number  of  Iraqi 
cities  while  the  people  were  demanding  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  removal  from  power.  It  is  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  elite  RepuWrcan  Guard 
that  has  taken  the  lead  in  these  operations  as 
they  have  opened  fire  and  used  brute  force 
against  unarmed  and  defenseless  Iraqi  citi- 
zens. 

The  manner  in  whk;h  Saddam  Hussein  or- 
dered and  oversaw  the  murder  and  torture  of 
thousands  of  American,  Kuwaiti,  Israeli,  and 
aled  troops  over  the  past  7  months,  and  his 
actions  within  his  own  country  these  past  7 
days  serves  as  a  vivkl  reminder  to  ttie  wortd 
of  wt»t  was  at  stake  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  symbolizes  lawlessness  and  ag- 
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gression;  the  defeat  of  his  forces  represents 
an  historical  milestone  for  civility  and  human 
rights. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  answer  the  calls  of 
the  international  community  and  stand  trial  for 
his  crimes.  Our  victory  in  this  campaign  dem- 
onstiates  to  the  world,  and  to  future  despots 
and  terrorists,  that  the  international  community 
is  fed  up  with  their  lack  of  human  decency  and 
their  careless  disregard  for  human  life.  It  ex- 
presses an  unwavering  resolve  to  bring  these 
crimtials  to  justice. 

Legislation  I  drafted  in  January,  after  seeing 
Saddam  Hussein  parade  beaten  American 
and  allied  POW's  before  Iraqi  television  cam- 
eras, would  have  authorized  the  United  States 
to  pay  up  to  Si  00  million  to  any  individual  or 
indivkJuals  providing  information  or  assisting  in 
the  capture  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Previous 
Congresses  have  taken  steps  to  provide  the 
authority  for  the  similar  payment  of  rewards  to 
those  who  assist  in  the  capture  of  terrorists 
and  drug  kingpins.  It  was  at  the  request  of  our 
administration,  which  so  skillfully  held  together 
a  diverse  coalition  of  allied  forces,  that  I  held 
off  introducing  this  legislation  to  avert  any  dis- 
ruption in  the  support  of  our  allied  forces,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Arab  community. 

Still,  I  believe  our  Nation  should  wori<  with 
the  victorious  leaders  of  our  coalition  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  capture  of  Saddam  Hussein  so 
that  he  can  be  tried  before  an  international  tri- 
bunal to  demonstrate  the  worid's  resolve  to 
punish  cowardly  crimes  of  terrorism.  His  trial 
would  send  a  message  to  other  potential  ty- 
rants and  terrorists  that  the  free  world  is  seri- 
ous about  wori<ing  together  to  bring  to  justice 
international  criminals  who  commit  these  hei- 
nous crimes  against  humanity. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  outraged,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  outraged,  and  the  entire  free 
world  is  outraged  at  the  brutality  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  unthinkable  acts  which  violate 
every  norm  of  human  decency.  The  Congress 
has  voted  to  condemn  his  actions,  and  now 
we  must  strive  to  see  that  he  is  held  fully  ac- 
countable for  every  one  of  these  ruthless  acts 
he  ordered  committed  over  the  past  7  months. 


THB  COMPREHENSIVE  WETLANDS 
CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HAYES 

OF  LOUISIA.N.'V 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  An- 
thony, and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  along  with 
many  other  Members,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Comprehensive  Wetlands  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber  the  President  of  the  United 
States  gave  his  general  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. Imagine  the  puWk:  reaction  if,  at  that 
time,  he  had  reported  in  his  speech  that  the 
only  item  missing  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  vision 
for  America  was  a  national  land-use  plan. 
Newspaper  headlines  across  the  Nation  would 
have  screamed  for  an  explanation  and  opposi- 
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tion  woiid  have  erupted  overnight.  The  same 
would  have  been  true  if  in  the  Democratk:  re- 
sponse, the  same  ktea  was  proposed. 

However,  that  is  exactly  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  today.  Federal  wetlands  law 
has  now  tiecome  the  land  management  tool 
for  anyone  wanting  to  dictate  development 
across  »iis  country.  I  believe  that  situation 
needs  to  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  joined  together  today 
to  offer  a  solution  to  the  wetland  problems  we 
are  currently  experiencing  in  each  of  our  home 
districts.  For  example,  in  Eugene,  OR,  a  State 
known  for  its  environmental  sensitivity,  a  state- 
wide program  to  map  out  areas  for  develop- 
ment hat  t)een  usurped  by  Federal  law.  Con- 
sequently, instead  of  allowing  development  to 
occur  on  marginal  wetlands,  development 
must  now  proceed  on  prime  farmland  or  prime 
forest  lands.  Is  that  the  type  of  environmental 
strategy  we  want  to  fonward? 

In  Nevada,  developments  in  the  midst  of 
cactus  and  parched  earth  are  now  b)eing  clas- 
sified as  "wetlands"  because  standing  water 
can  occur  for  7  days  in  a  hole  dug  for  a  foun- 
dation. The  fact  that  such  a  rain  occurs  very 
rarely  no  longer  seems  relevant  in  what  was 
once  considered  a  desert  State,  but  which  is 
now  "the  Great  Wetlands  State." 

Obviously,  Louisiana  has  its  own  problems 
as  well.  In  my  area,  where  precluding  man's 
activities  on  wetlands  ensures  their  permanent 
loss,  the  current  Federal  policy  literally  sup- 
ports ecological  damage.  In  my  district  I  have 
landowners  who  are  the  active  stewards  of  the 
marshlands  fighting  to  protect  wetlands  from 
the  geologic  processes  of  subsidence  and  a 
rising  sea  level.  Without  their  marsh  manage- 
ment efforts  my  region  will  continue  to  convert 
to  open  water,  and  subsequently,  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexic©.  Amazingly,  in  spite  of  this  scenario 
these  people  must  wait  over  5  years  to  get  a 
permit  to  simply  repair  an  eroded  levee  or 
water  control  structure.  That  does  not  make 
sense.  It  may  amuse  several  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  issue  hits  at  the  heart  t)ecause  I  am 
in  jeopardy  of  losing  my  seat  to  erosion  rather 
than  apportionment. 

In  the  most  graphic  terms,  this  country  con- 
tinues to  lose  over  1,200  acres  of  wetlands 
each  day.  This  rate  of  loss  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Concurrently,  we  have  also  man- 
aged to  burden  our  communities,  who  must 
meet  their  expanding  needs,  by  imposing  a 
regulatory  process  that  prohibits  essential 
growth  from  occurring,  devalues  individuals' 
property,  cuts  local  governments'  tax  tase, 
and  accept  as  standard  operating  procedure  a 
process  that  delays  permit  decisions  for  years. 
Obviously,  there  are  no  winners  in  this  sce- 
nario. 

In  response  to  this  crisis,  I  have  crafted  a 
proposal  that  will  establish  a  new  national  wet- 
lands program  that  will  consen/e  our  wetland 
resources,  while  accommodating  the  need  for 
continued  economk:  growth  and  the  reason- 
able protection  of  private  property  rights.  With 
the  help  of  many  individuals  from  my  State, 
and  from  Members  and  organizations  from 
around  the  country,  this  bill  has  been  drafted 
to  create  a  regulatory  scheme  that  respects 
the  regional  nuances  that  make  the  wetlands 
of  such  places  as  Louisiana,  Alaska,  and 
Pennsylvania  so  distinctive. 
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For  a  quick  history  lesson  on  how  we  got 
into  the  mess  we  are  in  today,  and  why  we 
must  reform  the  current  system,  we  must 
being  In  1972  with  the  passage  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  In  that  act.  wetlands  were  barely 
the  focus  of  congressional  attention,  receiving 
less  than  two  paragraphs  of  legislative  lan- 
guage. In  short,  congressional  intent  focused 
strictly  on  the  dredge-and-fill  activities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  within  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  such  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Mississippi  River  channel, 
and  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  all  wetlands  within  the  entire  United 
States. 

Since  that  time,  without  congressional  de- 
bate or  mandate,  the  promulgation  of  rules 
and  regulations  by  vanous  agencies  and  de- 
partments, acting  free  from  the  constraints  of 
public  comments,  has  led  to  the  bureaucratic 
malaise  in  which  we  currently  find  ourselves 
entangled.  Based  upon  the  searing  comments 
each  of  us  hear  from  our  constituencies  re- 
garding the  impact  this  egregious  system  has 
had  upon  their  lives,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
changes  promulgated  since  1972  have  neither 
protected  our  wetlands  nor  respected  The 
property  rights  of  our  citizens  Suffice  -A  to  say. 
that  a  law  that  never  envisioned  itsel'  to  be 
the  protector  of  wetlands  has  not  been  modi- 
fied to  protect  the  environment  nor  legitimate 
concerns  of  our  communities.  Consequently,  it 
is  time  for  a  change 

For  the  first  time  since  the  loceplion  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  in  1972  our  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  true  comprehensive  national  wetlands 
policy,  rather  than  simply  trying  to  apply  an  in- 
adequate and  inappropriate  iaw  lo  meet  that 
goal.  For  example,  this  legislation  would  finally 
expand  the  jurisdiction  of  wetland  protection  to 
cover  such  currently  permissible  activities  as 
excavation  and  drainage,  each  of  which,  under 
present  law.  may  cause  severe  environmental 
degradation. 

fvlore  importantly,  however,  this  legislation 
would  finally  recognize  that  a  rational  bal- 
ancing test  needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  decision-making  process  regarding 
the  permitting  of  activities  m  wetlaiids. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  our  legislation  takes 
a  bold  new  approach  by  categonzing  and 
classifying  wetlands  based  upon  their  environ- 
mental values  and  functions  for  regulator,  pur- 
poses. Such  an  approach  guarantees  that  im- 
portant wetlands  receive  critical  Federal  atter^ 
tion  and  protection  while  lesser  value  prop- 
erties are  protected  in  a  way  that  ensures  that 
their  functions  and  values  are  not  lost  to  the 
region  while  still  accommodating  essential 
community  growth.  Clearly,  it  is  that  sort  of 
balanced  approach  that  all  of  us  share  as  our 
common  goal. 

This  proposal  also  makes  significant 
progress  in  improving  the  definition  of  what 
makes  a  property  a  wetland.  As  each  of  us 
knows  all  too  well,  the  current  delineation 
manual  has  created  a  furor  over  the  excessive 
scope  of  that  directive's  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  jurisdictional  wetland.  Consequently, 
through  the  comments  of  numerous  individuals 
and  groups,  we  have  worked  to  correct  this 
situation.  Under  the  authority  of  our  new  defi- 
nition we  believe  that  only  those  properties 
that  provide  true  wetlands  functions  and  val- 
ues will  now  be  covered  by  Federal  law. 
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Furthemnore,  following  upon  the  heels  of 
several  Iandmar1<  court  decisions  involving  the 
issue  of  regulatory  takings,  our  legislation 
clarifies  that  the  imposition  of  excessively  re- 
strictive permit  conditions  is,  in  essence,  ex- 
propriation. While  no  one  likes  to  admit  that, 
under  current  law,  we  are  regulariy  taking  land 
from  property  owners,  or  that  the  existing  Fed- 
eral wetlands  policy  costs  us  millions  each 
year,  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  put 
Its  money  where  its  mouth  is. 

To  date,  as  a  Federal  Government,  we  have 
thought  nothing  of  telling  a  landowner  that  he 
or  she  IS  precluded  from  ever  using  that  prop> 
erty  again  for  any  economic  use  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  now  been  delineated  as  a  wet- 
land. We  do  this,  of  course,  under  the  guise 
of  being  m  the  Nation's  t)est  interest.  What  we 
have  neglected  to  do  however,  is  recognize 
that  this  type  of  action  is  clearly  not  in  the  indi- 
viduals tjest  interest  and  may  devastate  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  that  owner.  Nonetheless, 
as  long  as  no  bill  came  due  to  the  Federal 
coffers,  there  was  no  need  to  worry  and  no 
need  to  believe  that  this  action  could  have  a 
detrimental  impact  upon  our  country. 

But  explain  to  me  the  difference  between  a 
landowner  who  is  approached  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  explain  that  I-IO  is 
going  to  be  built  through  their  property  lor  the 
national  good  and  a  landowner  who  is  told  not 
to  build  or  use  their  property  because  it  is  a 
nationally  significant  wetland.  I  believe  that  in 
both  cases  the  Individual  has  lost  the  use  ot 
their  property  in  response  to  the  greater  good. 
However,  in  one  fundamental  way  the  net  re- 
sult IS  Significantly  diflerent  because  the  owner 
in  the  way  of  1-1 0  will  not  be  the  one  to  shoul- 
der the  financial  burden  alone  for  the  national 
good;  he  or  she  will  be  compensated  as  an 
expropnat.on.  The  wetlands  owner,  however. 
wiii  simply  be  entitled  to  hold  title  to  their  prop- 
erty which  he  or  she  can  not  extract  any  eco- 
nomic value  from,  but  will  be  left  to  shoulder 
that  burden  on  behalf  of  the  national  gooo 
alone,  while  continuing  to  pay  full  value  taxes 
on  those  lands.  That  scenario  does  not  make 
sense  and  is  clearly  unfair. 

To  streamline  this  process  and  to  protect 
those  wetlands  that  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance, our  bill  proposes  to  guarantee  that  criti- 
cally important  wetlands  are  prohibited  from 
being  subject  to  any  economic  development, 
but  in  return,  provides  landowners  with  a  swift 
compensation  procedure  to  protect  their  rights 
and  economic  condition. 

While  some  members  complain  that  the  cost 
associated  with  this  type  of  solution  due  to 
takings  is  too  high,  I  must  point  out  that  they 
never  seemed  to  care  before  for  the  individual 
back  in  their  district  who  has  had  to  lose  their 
life  savings  that  was  tied  into  their  ownership 
of  lands  which  were  later  determined  to  t>e 
wetlands  through  the  de  facto  expropriation  of 
their  properties.  Furthermore,  as  cases  such  a 
Florida  Rock  and  Loveladies  Hartxjr  progress 
through  the  courts  on  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  issue  of  whether  takings  are  occur- 
ring or  not  is  now  moot.  The  courts  are  saying 
that  these  are  takings.  Therefore,  the  issue  of 
whether  we  as  a  government  with  an  inflated 
budget  deficit  can  withstand  the  effects  of 
takings  decisions  is  no  longer  avoidable,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  act. 
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One  short  note  on  that  point.  Under  the  ac- 
celerated procedure  established  in  our  legisla- 
tion, at  least  the  Federal  Government  would 
t)e  able  to  avoid  the  penalties  and  interest 
costs  that  they  are  currently  paying  in  each 
case  where  they  deny  a  takings  has  occurred. 
For  example,  in  one  of  two  cases  I  just  men- 
tioned, instead  of  paying  over  S5  million  to  the 
landowner,  the  Federal  Government  would 
only  have  had  to  pay  a  little  over  SI  million  to 
settle  this  case.  However.  due  to 
compounding  interest  and  the  snail-pace  in- 
volved in  resolving  this  issue  the  Government 
has  had  to  pay  four  times  its  initial  and  rea- 
sonable cost. 

Finally,  the  bill  accomplishes  two  major 
goals  that  are  consistently  mentioned  by  my 
constituents.  The  first  is  the  streamlining  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  so  that  permits  no 
longer  linger  years  after  the  initial  application 
awaiting  a  granting  or  denial.  Secondly,  the  bill 
provides  an  incentive  for  States  to  take  on  an 
increased  role  in  the  management  of  their  own 
wetlands  as  well  as  oroviding  for  the  complete 
assumption  of  the  permitting  process  if  they  so 
desire  Individuals  have  remarked  that  deci- 
sions need  to  be  made  by  people  who  know 
the  land  and  live  on  or  near  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, rather  than  by  some  bureaucrat  located 
hundreds  of  miles  away  who  uses  aenal  pho- 
tographs to  make  their  decisions.  In  the 
course  of  the  nationwide  Domestic  Policy 
Council's  hearings  on  wetlands,  both  of  these 
points  were  highlighted  time  and  time  again  as 
areas  that  needed  reform 

In  conclusion.  !  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  ts  an  extremely  complex 
issue  where  solutions  that  are  good  for  Louisi- 
ana may  not  be  best  for  fvlaine  or  North  Da- 
kota. However,  after  working  with  hundreds  of 
oeople  from  around  the  country  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  provides  the  best  vehicle  for 
correcting  a  system  that  is  in  dire  need  of  re- 
pair. 

I  remember,  on  the  day  John  Kennedy  was 
killed,  my  father  and  I  were  hunting  in  the 
marshlands  south  of  my  home  in  Louisiana. 
While  the  memory  of  that  tragic  day  is  stiil 
alive  for  each  of  us.  what  concerns  me  now  is 
that  the  very  lands  he  and  I  walked  upon  that 
day  are  no  longer  there;  they  have  literally 
eroded  out  from  under  our  feet.  I  worry  that 
my  children  and  their  children  will  not  have  the 
same  opportunities  to  enjoy  these  lands  if  you 
and  I  do  not  do  something  today.  We  can't 
bring  back  each  and  every  acre  and  memory, 
but  we  can  ensure  that  the  places  where 
dreams  are  made  will  be  there  in  the  future  for 
our  children  to  use  and  appreciate. 

We  can  no  longer  blame  the  loss  of  wet- 
lands or  the  anger  of  our  constituents  on  geo- 
logic processes.  Federal  ignorance  or  otfier 
grand-scale  factors.  Wetlands  are  too  critk:al 
to  our  environmental  and  economic  sun/ival 
not  to  be  addressed  now  by  an  enlightened 
Congress.  There  is  clearty  the  will  here  in  this 
Nation  to  accomplish  that  task  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  harness  that  energy.  I  woukj 
commend  my  fellow  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
legislation  and  to  use  it  as  the  first  step  in  re- 
forming our  wetland  laws  and  in  meeting  our 
challenge  to  better  protect  and  manage  this 
country's  natural  resources. 
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THE  PEACE,  DEMOCRACY  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT IN  EL  SALVADOR 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McDERMOH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  the  Peace,  Democracy  and  Devel- 
opment In  El  Salvador  Act.  Thirty  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  have  joined  me  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  which  Is  also 
being  introduced  by  Senator  Brock  Adams  in 
ttie  other  body  today. 

Last  year.  Congress  tiroke  important  ground 
t}y  voting  to  cut  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  by 
50  percent  and  imposing  conditions  on  the 
restoration  of  aid.  I  commend  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
LEY]  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MuFiTHA]  for  their  skill  and  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  stand 
here  today  in  ttie  same  place  we  were  a  year 
ago — we  are  still  sending  S85  million  to  El  Sal- 
vador in  military  aid  and  the  violence  still  goes 
on.  The  administration  announced  on  January 
15  that  the  additional  S42.5  million  In  military 
akf  would  be  released,  but  not  obligated  for  60 
days,  perxJing  a  ceasefire.  Since  negotiations 
have  not  yet  produced  agreements  to  achieve 
a  ceasefire,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  aid 
will  remain  withhteld. 

The  intention  of  the  Moakley-Murtha  provi- 
skjns  irxluded  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  appro- 
priatkjns  tjill  was  to  encourage  negotiations 
and  respect  for  human  rights  by  both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  and  the  Faribundo 
Marti  National  Lit)eration  Front  [FMLN].  Spe- 
cific conditions  were  laid  out  which,  upon 
being  met,  couW  restore  or  further  cut  military 
aid,  thus  provkJing  incentives  for  each  side  to 
work  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict. 
But,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  letter  to  President  Bush, 
the  President  selected  certain  conditions  to 
cite  wtien  restoring  akJ  and  neglected  others 
ttiat.  if  imposed,  would  have  cut  akj.  One  of 
ttwse  conditk)ns  required  that  military  aid 
shouk)  be  cut  further  if  progress  was  not  made 
in  prosecuting  all  those  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  six  Jesuit  priests  and  two  others  at 
the  University  of  Central  Annerica  on  Novem- 
ber 16, 1989. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  I  returned  from  a  trip 
to  El  Salvador  with  the  Moakley  task  force  to 
Investigate  the  murder  of  the  Jesuits.  At  that 
time,  It  was  clear  tftat  the  investigation  was 
not  proceeding  swiftly.  Today,  little  progress 
has  been  made  to  prosecute  those  wtio  pulled 
the  trigger  and  nothing  has  t>een  done  to  iden- 
tify those  who  ordered  this  egregious  act.  Yet, 
the  PreskJent  apparently  overkxjked  this  fact 
when  he  deckled  to  release  the  additional  mili- 
tary aid. 

The  Peace,  Democracy  and  Development  in 
El  Salvador  Act  avokjs  this  type  of  unilateral 
judgment  by  the  Presklertt  by  cutting  military 
akl  100  percent  and  then  requiring  that,  after 
the  President  reports  that  certain  conditions 
have  been  met,  Congress  must  vote  on  the 
restoratnn  of  aid.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
activities  of  ttie  Salvadoran  Government  as 
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well  as  the  FMLN  would  then  be  required. 
Conditions  on  restoration  of  aid  include:  First, 
the  rightful  resolution  of  several  human  rights 
cases,  including  the  1 989  assassination  of  the 
six  Jesuit  priests  and  two  others:  second,  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military  so  that  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  can  trust  their  government  to  pro- 
vide them  with  protection  rather  than  terrorism; 
third,  an  end  to  crimes  against  civilian  non- 
coml)atants;  and  fourth,  meaningful  negotia- 
tions toward  a  permanent  settlement.  It  would 
also  prohibit  covert  activity,  withdraw  military 
advisors,  and  transfer  withheld  aid  to  a  fund 
for  postwar  reconstruction.  In  short,  it  sets  a 
framework  for  peace. 

For  too  long,  we  have  heard  the  same  ra- 
tionale from  the  administration  about  our  pol- 
icy in  El  Salvador.  Claims  are  made  that  our 
presence  in  El  Salvador  has  helped  instruct 
the  Salvadoran  military  to  respect  human 
rights  abuses  and  that  our  aid  is  essential  to 
maintain  the  fragile  democracy  that  exists  and 
to  end  the  civil  war.  But  when  you  cut  through 
the  rhetoric,  one  fact  remains:  Eleven  years  of 
military  aid  have  tailed  to  bring  peace  to  El 
Salvador.  Despite  the  genuine  efforts  of  Salva- 
doran President  Alfredo  Cristiani,  the  military 
lacks  accountability  and  has  failed  to  end  its 
crimes  against  civilian  noncombatants.  The 
peopJe  continue  to  suffer  from  war  and  repres- 
sion. Death  squads  continue  to  execute  civil- 
ians in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  cycle  of  vi- 
olence goes  on. 

The  Salvadoran  military  and  the  FMLN  are 
both  responsible  for  abuses  of  human  rights, 
as  WE  have  seen  in  the  Jesuit  case  and  the 
killing  of  three  United  States  airmen  eariier 
this  year.  These  atrocities  will  only  abate  when 
a  permanent  settlement  to  the  conflict  has 
been  reached.  Withholding  aid  provides  incen- 
tives for  meaningful  compromise  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Until  then,  neither  side  is  likely 
to  stop  the  killing. 

Our  aid  affirms  the  notion  that  a  military  so- 
lution to  this  conflict  is  possible.  Until  we  take 
the  lead  in  dispelling  this  notion  by  ending  our 
own  military  involvement,  the  war  will  con- 
tinue. This  war  does  not  have  to  rage  indefi- 
nitely. A  framework  for  peace  has  already 
been  established.  Promising  negotiations  with 
the  United  Nations  are  taking  place,  but  a  res- 
olution of  many  major  issues,  including  military 
reform  and  the  prosecution  of  human  rights 
cases,  has  yet  to  occur. 

In  his  announcement  of  his  intention  to  re- 
store full  military  aid,  President  Bush  sent  a 
signaJ  to  the  Salvadoran  military  that  all  is  well 
and  that  business  as  usual  can  resume.  If  his- 
tory Ib  any  indk:ation,  this  move  will  only  per- 
petuate the  war.  It  has  already  been  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  15  civilians,  the  detention 
of  journalists,  and  the  burning  down  of  the  op- 
position newspaper  headquarters. 

Today,  we  intend  to  send  a  different  signal. 
It  is  (me  to  reverse  our  policy  in  El  Salvador. 
The  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  prompted  a  new 
and  important  debate  about  when  to  wage  war 
and  when  to  seek  peace  throughout  the  world. 
One  of  the  important  lessons  of  that  crisis  has 
been  that  we  cannot  allow  human  rights 
atxjses  to  go  unchecked.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  tjeen  documenting  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  El  Salvador  for  years, 
just  as  it  has  in  Kuwait  for  the  past  6  months. 
Our  feilure  to  address  the  tyranny  and  twutality 
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of  Saddan  Hussein  helped  lead  us  to  war- 
fortunate^,  one  thiat  lasted  only  42  days.  But 
our  failure  to  address  repression  in  El  Sal- 
vador has  encouraged  a  persistent  war  in  that 
country  tfiat  has  lasted  1 1  years,  killed  well 
over  70,000  people,  including  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians,  and  reduced  the  entire 
country  to  abject  poverty. 

The  United  States  has  t)een  a  willing  ac- 
complice in  this  war,  provkjing  over  $1  billion 
to  the  Salvadoran  military.  At  times,  we  have 
given  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  over  half 
of  its  annual  budget.  United  States  military  aid 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  400  percent  In- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Salvadoran  military. 
Yet,  we  have  not  fostered  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. WIe  have  not  alleviated  poverty.  We 
have  not  presided  over  peace;  instead  we 
have  perpetuated  and  even  institutionalized 
war.        j 

I  hope  this  year  Congress  arxl  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  at  last  that  we  cannot  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  El  Salvador. 
It  is  time  for  a  new  policy  to  promote  peace  in 
this  country  that  has  suffered  so  long  and  so 
terribly. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace,  De- 
mocracy and  Development  In  El  Salvador 
Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  STATEMENT  OF  POUCY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  principal  foreigrn  pol- 
icy objeatives  of  United  States  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  shall  be — 

(1)  to  promote  political  agreements  leading 
to  a  cease-fire  and  permanent  settlement  to 
the  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  or  his 
designated  representative  serving  as  an  ac- 
tive mediator  between  the  opposing  parties; 

(2)  to  foster  greater  respect  for  tiasic 
human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law;  and 

(3)  to  advance  political  accommodation, 
national  reconciliation,  and  demilitarization 
in  El  Salvador. 

(b)  RotE  OF  Diplomacy.— It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  shall  use  di- 
plomacy to  encourage  both  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
Farabun4o  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
( hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
FMLN)  to: 

(1)  participate  in  good  faith  negotiations 
designed  to  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  conflict  in  El  Sal- 
vador; 

(2)  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
signed  by  them  in  Geneva.  Switzerland  on 
April  4,  1990.  and  in  Caracas.  Venezuela  on 
May  21.  1990,  and  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica  on 
July  26,  1990  and 

(3)  encourage  and  support  the  active  role  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
or  his  designated  representative  in  advanc- 
ing proposals  on  the  outstanding  issues  de- 
fined by  the  Caracas  accords,  in  order  to  help 
resolve  the  conflict. 

(c)  iNsnrtmoNS  and  Rights  in  El  Sal- 
vador.—flecognlzing  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreemetts  reached  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
FMLN  must  be  the  work  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, the  Congress  affirms  its  support  for 
an  outcome  that  promotes  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  practices  in  El  Salvador  and  en- 
hances respect  for  internationally  recognized 
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human  rigrbts.  These  include  social  and  polit- 
ical liberties,  a  functioning  and  Independent 
judicial  system,  a  system  of  labor  relations 
in  which  internationally  recogmized  workers 
rights  are  respected,  free  and  fair  elections 
In  which  all  Individuals  and  parties  in  Salva- 
doran  society  may  participate,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  military  power  to  civilian  au- 
thority. 

(d)  Administration  of  Justice.— Cognizant 
of  the  murders  at  the  University  of  Central 
America  on  November  16,  1989,  and  the  mur- 
der of  United  SUtes  military  personnel  in 
eastern  El  Salvador  on  January  2,  1991,  the 
Congress  views  the  full  and  effective  resolu- 
tion of  the  investigation,  prosecution  and 
trial  of  those  responsible  for  participating 
In,  ordering,  or  protecting  those  involved  in 
these  murders  as  an  Important  objective  of 
United  States  policy,  and  as  one  of  crucial 
measure  of  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  to  take  needed  stepe  to  protect 
basic  human  rights  In  El  Salvador. 

(e)  Hole  of  United  States  economic  As- 
sistance.—It  shall  also  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance which  supports  reconstruction,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  social  justice  in  El 
Salvador. 

SEC.  s.  PROHiBrnoN  ON  military  assistance 

TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(a)  Withholding  UNrrED  States  Military 
Assistance.- Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  United  States  military  as- 
sistance allocated  for  El  Salvador  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  prior  fiscal  years  which  has  not 
been  obligated,  expended,  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
all  military  assistance  allocated  for  El  Sal- 
vador for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  shall  be 
withheld  from  obligation  or  expenditure, 
unless — 

(1)  the  President  determines  and  reports  in 
writing  to  the  Congress  that  the  conditions 
In  subsection  (c)  are  met;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  provision  of  that  assistance. 

In  considering  whether  to  enact  a  joint  reso- 
lution under  paragraph  (2),  the  Congress 
shall  take  into  account  whether  or  not  the 
stated  commitments  of  the  FMLN  to  observe 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights  and 
to  pursue  good  faith  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict  leading 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  have  been  ful- 
fllled. 

(b)  DEFiNmoN. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  the  term  "United  States  military  assist- 
ance" means  (1)  assistance  to  carry  out 
chapter  2  (relating  to  grant  military  assist- 
ance) or  chapter  5  (relating  to  international 
military  education  and  training)  of  part  n  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  (2) 
assistance  to  carry  out  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(c)  Conditions.- The  conditions  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)(1)  are  that— 

(1)  all  those  responsible  for  ordering  and 
carrying  out.  or  obstructing  the  investiga- 
tion into,  the  November  16.  1989  murders  of 
Father  Ignacio  Ellacuria;  Father  Ignacio 
Martin-Baro;  Father  Segundo  Montes;  Fa- 
ther Armando  Lopez;  Father  Joaquin  Lopez 
y  Lopez;  Father  Juan  Ramon  Moreno;  Julia 
Elba  Ramos;  and  Celina  Ramos  have  been  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  justice; 

(2)  internationally  recognized  workers' 
rights  have  been  extended  to  Salvadoran 
workers; 

(3)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  pur- 
sued all  legal  avenues  to  bring  to  trial  and 
obtain  a  verdict  of  those  who  ordered  and 
carried  out — 
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(a)  the  March  25,  1980  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero; 

(b)  the  January  1981  murders  of  two  United 
States  land  reform  consultants  Mlcheal 
Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman  and  the  Salva- 
doran Land  Reform  Institute  Director  Jose 
Rudofo  Viera; 

(c)  the  October  1969  bombings  of  the 
FENASTRAS  headquarters  in  which  ten 
trade  unionists  were  killed; 

(4)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  Is  com- 
plying with  international  standards  of  re- 
spect for  humanitarian  and  medical  workers 
(as  defined  by  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions 
and  the  1977  Protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions); 

(5)  while  the  negotiations  process  for  a 
final  settlement  continues,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  effectively  place  the  Salvadoran 
miliUry  under  the  control  of  the  elected  ci- 
vilian government,  including  the  separation 
of  all  police  functions  from  the  command 
and  control  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  reconstitution  of  the  police 
force  directly  responsible  to,  and  under  the 
control  of,  a  civilian  authority; 

(6)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  nego- 
tiating in  good  faith  to  achieve  a  cease-fire 
and  a  final  political  settlement  of  the  con- 
nict  in  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador; 

(7)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  not 
rejected  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
fiict  which  has  been  put  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  or  his 
designated  representative  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  procedures  in  the  April  4,  1990 
Geneva  Communique  and  the  May  21.  1990 
Caracas  Accord  between  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  EMLN; 

(8)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  not. 
through  its  military  and  security  forces,  as- 
sassinated or  abducted  civilian  noncombat- 
ants,  has  not  engaged  in  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence directed  at  civilian  targets,  and  has 
not  failed  to  control  such  activities  by  ele- 
ments subject  to  the  control  of  those  forces. 

(d)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a),  military  assistance  funds  may  be 
disbursed  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  contract 
penalties  which  may  be  incurred  as  a  result 
of  such  withholding  of  funds. 

SEC.  4.  WITHDRAWAL  OF  MILITARY  ADVISORS 
FROM  EL  SALVADOR 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  stationing  of  Unit- 
ed States  military  personnel  in  El  Salvador 
as  either  trainers  or  advisors  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador. 
SEC.  S.  COVERT  OPERATION& 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  covert  oper- 
ations in  El  Salvador  or  to  provide  covert 
military  assistance  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  El  Salvador. 

SEC.  8.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FUND  FOR  CEASE- 
FIRE MONITORING,  DEMOBILIZA- 
TION, TRANSITKm  TO  PEACE,  AND 
R£C(M48TRUCTION. 

(a)  Estabushment  of  Fund.— There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fund  to  assist  with  the  cost 
of  monitoring  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
confiict,  including  a  cease-fire,  the  demobili- 
zation of  combatants  in  the  confiict  of  El 
Salvador  and  their  transition  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  reconstruction  of  the  country, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Demobiliza- 
tion. Transition,  and  Reconstruction  Fund" 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 
Amounts  in  this  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  only  upon  notifi- 
cation by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that 
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the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  FMLN  have  reached  a 
permanent  settlement  to  the  confiict.  In- 
cluding an  agreement  on  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities. 

(b)  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  MlLTTARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE Funds.— Upon  notification  of  the  Con- 
gress of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. Including  an  agreement  on  an  end  to 
hostilities,  or  on  September  30,  1992.  If  no 
such  notification  has  occurred  prior  to  that 
date,  the  President  shall  transfer  any  United 
States  military  assistance  withheld  pursuant 
to  Section  3  of  this  Act  to  the  Fund. 

(c)  Use  of  the  Fund.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  amounts  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  El  Salvador  sole- 
ly to  support  costs  of  demobilization,  re- 
training, relocation,  and  re-employment  in 
civilian  pursuits  of  former  combatants  in  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador,  of  the  monitoring  of 
a  permanent  settlement  and  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities, and  of  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
reconstruction  and  development  needs  of  ci- 
vilian populations,  including  the  resettle- 
ment of  persons  displaced  within,  and  of  ref- 
ugees returning  to.  El  Salvador. 

(d)  Duration  of  Availability  of  Funds.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SEC.  7.  ADDRE8SINC  THE  ROOT  CAUSES  OF  WAR 
IN  EL  SALVADOR. 

(a)  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
economic  support  fund)  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  as  balance-of-payments  assistance 
or  cash  assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

(b)  Allocation  of  Funds  For  Certain 
PiwwECTS.— All  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  El  Salvador 
shall  be  available  only  for  projects  for  child 
nutrition,  health,  clean  water,  basic  edu- 
cation, agrarian  reform  (including  research, 
credit,  and  physical  inputs)  and  other  basic 
human  needs  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided,  wherever 
practicable,  through  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  or  other  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations. 

(c)  Conditions  Regarding  Administration 
OF  Funds.— Assistance  under  chapter  4  of 
part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  El  Salvador  shall  be  used  only  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  are  Independent  of 
military  operations,  which  are  planned  and 
administered  by  civilian  agencies  or  organi- 
zations, and  which  are  implemented  solely 
by  civilian  agencies  and  organizations. 

(d)  Assistance  for  Nongovernmental  and 
Intergovernmental  Organizations.— (i) 
Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  El  Salvador  under  chapter  4  of  jiart 
n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
be  provided  through  independent  private  and 
voluntary  organizations,  organizations  afilll- 
ated  with  the  churches  in  El  Salvador,  and 
intergovernmental  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Childrens'  Fund,  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  and  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  Priority 
shall  be  given  to  independent.  nonpoUtlcal, 
private,  and  voluntary  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  conduct  programs 
that  benefit  the  poorest  segments  of  Salva^ 
doran  society. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subeectlon,  the 
term  "churches"  means  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran.  Episcofl^l.  Baptist,  and  Mennonite 
Churches. 

(e)  Quarterly  Reports.— Every  three 
months,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
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International  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Forel^  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the 
obligration,  disbursement,  and  use  of  the 
funds  for  programs  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. 
SEC.  8.  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW. 

Funds  available  for  El  Salvador  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  may  only  be 
obligated  or  expended  subject  to  the  proce- 
dures applicable  to  reprogrammlng  notifica- 
tions under  section  634A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance act  of  1961. 


FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  IN  A  NEW 
GLASSBORO  STATE  COLLEGE  LI- 
BRARY FACILITY 


HON.  WnHAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  on  behalf  of  Congressman 
Robert  Andrews  and  myself  which  author- 
izes tt>e  Secretary  of  Education  to  make  a 
grant  to  Glassboro  State  College  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  library  facility. 

Glasstx}ro  State  College  is  a  200-acre  canv 
pus  kx:ated  in  the  southem  New  Jersey  coun- 
tryskle  in  the  town  of  Glasslxiro.  Many  of  you 
may  be  familiar  with  Glassboro  due  to  its  his- 
torical significance.  Because  of  its  convenient 
kx:ation,  halfway  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  DC,  Glassboro  State  College  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  historic  conference 
In  1967  between  President  Johnson  and  So- 
viet Premier  Kosygin.  The  town  of  Glassboro 
fias  t)een  named  summit  city  tjecause  of  that 
rerxjwned  Hollybush  Summit  Conference. 

Glassboro  State  College  opened  its  doors  to 
250  students  in  1923.  Today,  there  are  more 
than  8,500  full-time  arxl  part-time  students  erv 
rolled  at  Glassboro  State. 

The  Jerohn  J.  Savitz  Library  at  Glassboro, 
r^med  after  the  first  Glassboro  State  presi- 
dent, is  the  largest  litxary  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  It  contains  more  than  280,000  vol- 
umes and  over  38,000  mk;roforms  and  sub- 
scritses  to  1,845  periodicals.  The  college  li- 
txary  received  Federal  depository  status  in 
1963,  aWcmrq  for  puWk:  access  to  Govern- 
ment information.  Today,  the  Federal  deposi- 
tory at  Glasstxiro  State  has  a  collection  of 
over  107,458  items. 

How  we  access  and  process  this  informa- 
tion will  t}e  critical  to  moving  our  society  for- 
ward. Such  information  is  becoming  our  coun- 
try's most  important  national  resource.  As  the 
United  States  and  the  world  enter  the  21st 
century,  we  need  to  invest  in  programs  that 
will  enhance  this  valuable  source  of  knowl- 
edge and  txing  It  to  an  even  greater  number 
of  Amencans. 

Due  to  Glassboro's  tremendous  growth,  the 
college  has  undertaken  the  ambitious  project 
of  constructtng  a  new  facility  to  house  its  li- 
tmri  collectkxi.  Over  three-quarters  of  the 
funds  required  for  completk>n  of  the  Si  6  mil- 
ion  facility  have  tieen  raised  through  tuition 
receipts  and  a  New  Jersey  jobs,  competitive- 
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ness  arxj  education  tx)nd  issue.  The  college 
has  exhausted  all  alternative  funding  sources 
for  ttie  money  necessary  for  the  library's  conv 
pletion. 

We  are  seeking  Federal  funding  of  the 
project's  remaining  balance  of  S3  million  and 
solicit  our  colleagues  support  in  this  worth- 
while endeavor.  We  hope  our  colleagues  will 
view  this  legislation  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  wise  Federal  investment  which  will  be 
shared  by  generations  to  come. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1320,  THE 
NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  .\ORTH  C.\ROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  H.R.  1320,  the  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Wildlife  Enhancement  Act  of 
1991,  along  with  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  Mem- 
bers who  are  deeply  committed  to  both  fish 
arxf  wildlife  conservation  and  the  cautious  and 
prudent  development  of  this  Nation's  energy 
resources.  This  bill  addresses  one  of  the  most 
hotly  debated  natural  resource  issues  before 
Congress — the  question  of  whether  oil  and 
gas  leasing  should  be  authorized  on  the 
coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  [ANWR].  Because  of  the  recent  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  this  debate  has  taken  on  a 
tone  of  deadly  seriousness. 

This  IS  the  third  consecutive  Congress  in 
which  I  have  introduced  legislation  regarding 
oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  coastal  plain  of 
ANWR.  This  issue  was  the  subject  of  well 
over  20  hearings  in  both  Houses  during  the 
1 00th  Congress.  My  own  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  held 
sever  of  these  hearings  in  which  we  ad- 
dressed a  wide  variety  of  issues  ranging  from 
the  environmental  track  record  of  the  oil  indus- 
try at  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  anticipated  impact  of 
oil  development  on  the  wildlife  resources  of 
ANWR.  The  diversity  of  these  issues  has  been 
reflected  in  the  diversity  of  the  bills  introduced 
on  this  subject.  Some  of  my  colleagues  would 
designate  the  1.5  million  acres  of  the  coastal 
plain  as  wilderness,  while  others  would  author- 
ize an  immediate  oil  and  gas  leasing  program 
for  the  entire  area  with  the  revenues  primarily 
going  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  I  and  Rep- 
resentatives John  Dingell  and  Lindsay  Thom- 
as introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3601,  which  at- 
tempted to  define  the  middle  ground  t>etween 
these  opposing  positions.  The  bill  as  intro- 
duced contained  a  variety  of  ideas  designed  to 
frame  key  issues  and  generate  spirited  de- 
bate. By  the  time  my  committee  went  into  a 
marlojp  on  ANWR  legislation  in  the  spring  of 
1988,  our  thinking  had  evolved  considerably, 
as  reflected  in  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  which  I  offered  to  my  original  bill. 
Ultimately,  my  substitute  language  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  and  H.R.  3601,  as 
amended,  was  ordered  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee with  majority  support  from  txjth  parties. 
Although  the  100th  Congress  ended  before 
further  action  couW  be  taken  on  H.R.  3601,  I 
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felt  that  we  were  rapkJIy  ckjsing  in  on  an  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  and  sensit}le  approach 
to  ANWR  that  woukj  be  acceptable  to  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  in  ttie  House. 

Last  Congress,  I  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues introduced  another  ANWR  bill,  H.R. 
1600,  wfich  was  based  in  large  measure  upon 
our  earlier  bill,  H.R.  3601.  The  disastrous  oil 
spill  in  Prince  William  Sound  occurred  soon 
thereafter,  however,  and  elevated  ttie  passage 
of  comprehensive  oil  spill  legislation  to  the  top 
of  my  legislative  agenda.  While  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  passing  such  legislation,  it  dkl  not 
occur  unti  well  into  the  secorxj  session  of  last 
Congress,  again  leaving  no  time  to  address 
the  question  of  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  ANWR. 

The  bil  I  have  introduced  today,  H.R.  1320, 
is  very  similar  to  H.R.  1600  from  the  101st 
Congress  and  H.R.  3601,  as  reported  out  of 
my  committee  in  1988.  Since  today's  bill  is  so 
similar  conceptually  to  my  previous  legislative 
efforts,  I  would  like  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  sotne  of  the  key  corx;epts  which  hiave 
been  central  to  all  of  my  ANWR  bills. 

First,  I  have  asserted  that  the  status  of 
ANWR  a$  a  national  wildlife  refuge  requires  a 
higher  standard  of  care  than  might  othenwise 
be  required  for  oil  development  on  multiple- 
use  put>lic  lands.  My  bills  also  have  higtv 
lighted  the  role  of  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildife  Sen/ice  and  have  mandated  that 
the  Service  remain  in  complete  control  of  any 
oil  and  gas  leasing  program  for  ANWR.  These 
bills  have  addressed  this  objective  by  estat> 
lishing  some  of  the  toughest  environmental 
standards  ever  applied  to  oil  development  in 
this  country.  By  way  of  example,  my  bills  have 
consistently  banned  the  past  North  Slope 
practice  of  pumping  reserve  pit  fluids  out  onto 
the  tundra.  I  shouki  add  that  as  a  result  of 
past  controversy  surrourxling  this  questionable 
disposal  practice,  the  two  major  operators  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  have  begun  changing  their  drill- 
ing operations  to  eliminate  this  practice  alto- 
gether. Perhaps  our  firm  legislative  position 
prohibitirig  reserve  pit  fluid  disposal  on  the 
surface  area  of  ANWR  contributed  in  some 
small  way  toward  facilitating  this  decision.  In 
any  evefit,  it  illustrates  how  the  bill  has  at- 
tempted to  antrcipate  and  mandate  the  inv 
provement  of  waste  management  practices  for 
oil  development  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

Another  consistent  key  element  in  all  of  my 
ANWR  proposals  has  tieen  the  premise  that  if 
the  natural  resources  of  a  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge are  to  t>e  commercially  developed,  there 
ought  to  t)e  an  overall  net  Isenefit  t>ack  into 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  the  national 
wildlife  nBfuge  system.  H.R.  3601  and  H.R. 
1600  would  have  accomplished  this  by  dedi- 
cating most  of  the  Federal  revenues  gen- 
erated by  ANWR  for  wetland  and  wiWIife  ref- 
uge acquisitions  and  the  establishment  of  a 
major  new  fish  and  wikjiife  enharxiement  trust 
fund.  This  would  have  generated  a  much 
needed  toost  in  Federal  fundir)g  for  fish  and 
wildlife  oonservation  activities  in  this  country. 
While  some  might  object  to  dedicating  Federal 
revenues  for  this  partk:ular  purpose,  this  ap- 
proach i$  consistent  with  long-standing  Fed- 
eral wikHife  polk^y  regarding  the  use  of  reve- 
nues generated  tiy  commercial  activities  within 
refuges.  Since  the  1935  passage  of  thie  Ref- 
uge Revenue  Sharing  Act  (16  U.S.C.  715(s)), 
revenues  generated  by  commercial  activities 
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within  wildlife  refuges  have  been  placed  within 
the  refuge  revenue  sharing  fund.  Moneys  in 
this  fund  are  used  to  compensate  local  juris- 
dictions for  lost  tax  revenues  arxl  to  acquire 
additional  wildlife  refuges.  H.R.  3601  and  H.R. 
1600  were,  therefore,  consistent  with  this  55- 
year-old  Federal  wildlife  policy  regarding  ref- 
uge generated  revenues. 

While  H.R.  1320  alters  some  of  the  spend- 
ing mechanisms  found  in  my  past  bills,  its 
overall  fiscal  goals  remain  the  same.  My  pre- 
vious proposals  would  have  put  most  of  the 
Federal  revenues  from  leasing  on  ANWR  into 
a  new  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  trust 
fund.  Expenditures  from  this  fund  would  have 
been  automatic  and  not  subject  to  further  ap- 
propriation. Although  it  would  still  be  my  per- 
sonal preference  to  dispose  of  ANWR  reve- 
nues in  this  fashion,  last  year's  budget  rec- 
onciliation agreement  and  past  objections  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  required 
the  modification  of  our  revenue  proposals. 
H.R.  1320  would  now  direct  that  all  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leasing  revenues  from  ANWR  be  de- 
posited into  a  new  account  at  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury called  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system 
enhancement  fund.  This  fund  would  be  some- 
what similar  in  nature  to  the  highly  successful 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  although 
the  purposes  of  the  new  fund  would  be  fo- 
cused entirely  on  improving  the  status  of  the 
Nation's  national  wildlife  refuge  system.  Reve- 
nues placed  into  the  fund  from  ANWR  would 
remain  part  of  the  fund  until  appropriated  by 
an  act  of  Congress  for  wildlife  refuge  en- 
hancement projects.  This  approach  addresses 
the  concerns  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
but  avoids  the  current  situation  with  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  where  the  annual 
unappropriated  balances  of  the  fund  disappear 
Into  ttie  general  revenue  stream  at  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Revenues  In  the  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge system  enhancement  fund  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  variety  of  refuge  enhancement 
projects  ranging  from  the  cleanup  and  removal 
of  contaminants  to  the  initiation  of  energy  con- 
sensation  programs  for  the  buildings  and  vehi- 
cles utilized  on  wildlife  refuges.  This  is  a  sen- 
sible approach,  it  will  benefit  the  Nation's  wild- 
life refuges,  and  it  does  not  run  afoul  of  last 
year's  reconciliation  budget  agreement. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  revenues,  an- 
other central  premise  of  my  ANWR  bills  has 
been  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  country 
gains  anything  by  putting  off  for  2  or  3  addi- 
tional years  a  final  decision  on  oil  develop- 
ment of  ANWR.  Because  of  our  failure  to  get 
this  Nation's  energy  house  in  order,  our 
Armed  Forces  were  engaged  in  combat  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  On  the  home  front,  our  domestic 
production  of  oil  has  been  seriously  eroded. 
Drilling  rig  activity  is  down  75  percent  from  its 
peak  level  of  activity  in  1981.  Crude  oil  pro- 
duction nationwide  is  at  its  lowest  annual  level 
since  1961,  with  production  in  the  lower  48 
States  at  its  lowest  level  since  1950.  These 
are  alarming  statistics  regardless  of  what 
one's  views  are  on  the  question  of  oil  leasing 
in  ANWR — and  while  our  domestic  production 
declines,  our  dependence  on  imported  oil  con- 
tinues to  climb. 

Last  year  we  imported  approximately  47 
percent  of  all  of  the  oil  consumed  in  this  courv 
try.  This  imported  oil  added  S60.7  billion  to  the 
balance  of  trade  deficit  for  1990.  Moreover,  If 
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there  is  one  thing  that  has  been  shown  to  be 
true  in  the  global  oil  mai1<et  these  days,  it  Is 
ttiat  the  market  is  highly  volatile  and  capatite 
of  unpredktoble  swings.  The  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  demonstrated  most  cleariy  how 
uncontrollable  the  roller  coaster  ride  can  be 
when  the  price  for  your  oil  is  dictated  by 
events  beyond  the  borders  of  our  country.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  letter  I  received  2  years  ago 
from  an  environmental  group  urging  me  to 
forego  oil  devetopment  on  ANWR  because, 
among  other  things,  they  noted  that  the  price 
of  oil  was  only  $13  a  barrel.  In  the  past  few 
months  we  have  seen  the  price  of  oil  sky- 
rocket to  almost  S40  a  barrel.  Although  the 
prk:e  has  dropped  back  down  to  under  S23  a 
torrel,  these  figures  reflect  how  unpredictable 
the  oil  mari<et  we  depend  upon  can  be. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  doing  the  country  a 
serious  disservice  if  we  cast  our  vote  on 
ANWR  tused  upon  past  low  prices  for  oil.  A 
much  more  relevant  question  is  what  will  be 
the  price  of  oil  in  10  years— the  length  of  time 
it  will  take  to  get  the  first  drop  of  ANWR  oil 
into  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  Given  the  wikJ  gyra- 
tions the  global  oil  mari<et  can  go  through  in 
a  few  short  months— let  alone  in  10  long 
years — It  is  otjvious  why  last  summer's  oil 
prices  can  be  a  slender  reed  to  lean  on  In 
casting  one's  vote  on  ANWR.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  worid  oil  mari<et  is  a  primary  reason 
why  the  twin  goals  of  conservatk>n  and  en- 
hanced production  must  tie  pursued  simulta- 
neously and  not  sequentially. 

The  above  key  concepts  were  central  to 
H.R.  3601  and  H.R.  1600  and  they  are  central 
to  H.R.  1320.  In  providing  further  infomiation 
on  H.R.  1320  I  would  like  to  include  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  briefing  paper  sunv 
marizing  key  parts  of  the  bill.  I  wouW  also  like 
to  note  what  is  not  In  the  bill.  First,  while  H.R. 
1320  has  deleted  H.R.  3601 's  Manton  amend- 
ment dealing  with  \abor  issues  and  ANWR,  no 
one  should  interpret  this  as  an  antilabor  nrxjve 
on  my  part.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  expect  that 
during  mart<  up  the  committee  will  approve 
some  sort  of  labor  provision  dealing  with 
ANWR.  The  cunent  absence  of  such  a  provi- 
sion in  my  bill  merely  reflects  my  desire  to 
give  latx)r  and  the  oil  industry  more  time  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  this  issue. 

SImilariy,  today's  biill  deletes  a  provision 
added  to  H.R.  3601  which  wouW  have  banned 
the  export  of  oil  out  of  ANWR.  This  deletion  is 
not  due  to  my  opposition  to  the  concept.  I  sup- 
port it  and  intend  to  vote  for  it  again.  I  just 
didn't  feel  that  it  was  appropriate  to  attempt  to 
second  guess  the  wishes  of  my  committee  on 
this  important  matter  by  including  it  in  my  In- 
troduced bill. 

Finally,  although  H.R.  1320  does  not  contain 
any  specific  proposals  regarding  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  oil  In  this  country,  those 
types  of  initiatives  shouW  k)gically  be  included 
in  any  final  energy  package  sent  off  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signature.  I 
must  admit  to  being  very  disappointed  in  the 
administration's  unwillingness  to  include  strong 
energy  conservatkin  measures  in  its  tong 
awaited  new  national  energy  plan.  This  is 
shortsighted  and  will  simply  not  solve  this 
country's  long-tenn  energy  problems.  I  have 
consistently  stated  that  this  country  must  do 
two  things  simultaneously:  Conserve  more  oil 
and  produce  more  oil  to  eliminate  our  addic- 
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tion  to  foreign  oil  supplies.  I  have  not  included 
energy  conservation  measures  in  my  ANWR 
bill  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  beyond  the 
jurisdetton  and  expertise  of  m^  commiHee. 
However,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  addi- 
tion of  realistk:  energy  conservatkxi  amend- 
ments to  my  ANWR  bill  if  offered  by  a  commit- 
tee with  jurisdk:tion  over  energy  matters.  Try- 
ing to  solve  our  oil  supply  problems  by  focus- 
ing exclusively  on  productkxv-or  for  that  mat- 
ter, by  focusing  exclusively  on  conservatkx)— 
is  like  trying  to  ride  a  bicycle  with  only  one 
tire.  You  need  both  tires,  and  you  need  to  use 
them  simultaneously,  if  you  watH  to  make  any 
forward  progress.  Thus,  by  opening  up  ANWR 
now  and  by  initiating  oil  conservatk>n  meas- 
ures, we  can  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  a 
national  energy  program. 

In  summary,  H.R.  1320  picks  up  where  H.R. 
3601  and  H.R.  1600  left  off  and  improves  their 
provisions  even  further.  It  is  a  better  and 
stronger  bill  due  to  the  additional  adjustments 
whwh  have  been  made  since  last  October. 
The  biill  has  also  benefited  from  the  extensive 
hearing  record  generated  t)efore  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  This  record,  the  result  of 
close  to  two  dozen  hearings,  brings  me  to  a 
final  point.  During  the  prevkxis  Congress,  a 
number  of  environmental  groups  petitioned  the 
PreskJent  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
redo  the  section  1002  report  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
their  petition,  the  groups  listed  various  areas 
in  the  section  1002  report  whk*  they  found 
deficient  and  cited  other  reports  or  studies 
which  were  critkal  of  oil  industry  operations  on 
the  North  Slope. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  petitioners,  halt- 
ing further  congressional  cortsideratKKi  of 
ANWR  In  order  to  revise  and  produce  a  new 
section  1002  report  ignores  completely  the  vo- 
luminous record  already  generated  by  Corv 
gress.  We  are  now  into  our  fifth  year  in  deal- 
ing with  this  issue.  Regardless  of  what  one 
thinks  atout  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of  the 
original  section  1002  report.  Congress  is  well 
beyond  that  report  in  its  analysis  of  the  var- 
ious environmental  and  econonwc  issues  asso- 
ciated with  ANWR.  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
Congress  shoukj  stop  hirttier  considefatnn  on 
ANWR  until  a  better  section  1002  report  is  de- 
veloped. Whatever  the  deficiencies  in  that  re- 
port, they  have  been  rrxxe  than  adequately 
compensated  for  by  ttie  hearings  which  have 
been  heW.  Congress  is  no  kHiger  an  unir>- 
formed  decisk>nmaker  on  this  matter.  We  are 
rapkjiy  approaching  the  point  where  we  will 
have  talked  this  issue  to  death.  The  time  has 
amved  to  resolve  the  ANWR  debate.  I  believe 
that  H.R.  1320  takes  another  important  step  in 
that  direction.  It  is  a  sensit>le  bill  that  would 
give  back  more  to  the  national  wiidHfe  refuge 
system  than  woukj  be  taken.  It  is  tough  envi- 
ronmentally, as  witnessed  t)y  provisnns  like 
the  protectktn  it  offers  for  the  core  calving 
area  of  the  porcupine  caribou  herd.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  consensus  k)ill  ttiat  shoukl  attract  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  our  colleagues.  I  and 
the  rest  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1320  will 
continue  to  wek»me  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  bill  even  further.  Congress  has  thought 
about  this  matter  tong  enough.  It  is  time  to  put 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 
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H.R.  1320.  Key  Conckpts  fx)r  the  National 

Fl8a  AMD  WiLDUFE  ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

1.  Authorises  a  carefully  controlled  leasing 
program  for  a  majority  of  the  1.5  million 
acre  coa«tal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Refuge 
(ANWR).  The  initial  lease  sale  is  to  be  held 
upon  issuance  of  final  oil  and  gas  leasing  reg- 
ulations. No  more  than  300,000  acres  of  the 
coastal  plain  to  be  offered  or  leased  at  any 
one  time,  with  lease  sales  held  no  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  two  yeai^. 

2.  EsUblishes  a  260,000  acre  "Protective 
Management  Zone"  (PMZ)  in  the  coastal 
plain  of  the  Arctic  Refuge  (ANWR)  which  in- 
cludes approximately  95%  of  the  Porcupine 
caribou  herd's  "core  calving"  area.  Would 
prohibit  within  the  PMZ  all  surface  occu- 
pancy and  use  for  oil  and  gas  activities  in- 
cluding the  granting  of  rights-of-way  for 
transportation  and  utility  corridors.  Re- 
stricts surface  occupany  to  "essential"  oil 
facilities  within  a  1.5  mile  buffer  zone  around 
the  PMZ. 

3.  Reaffirms  existing  Federal  national 
wildlife  refuge  law  requiring  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  to 
have  the  ultimate  management  authority 
and  control  over  an  oil/gas  leasing  program 
on  ANWR.  The  Director  of  FWS  would  be  au- 
thorised, however,  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Directors  of  BLM  and 
the  Minerals  Management  Service  to  gain 
their  assistance  in  running  the  technical,  ge- 
ological and  financial  aspects  of  an  oil/gas 
leasing  program  on  the  coastal  plain.  All  en- 
vironmental matters  associated  with  such  a 
program  would  remain  under  the  control  of 
FWS. 

4.  Overturns  the  1981  Watt  v.  Alaska  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  barred  FWS 
trom  receiving  the  revenue  from  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  any  national  wildlife  refuge  which 
was  established  by  the  withdrawal  of  lands 
Opom  the  public  domain.  Under  the  holding  of 
Watt  v.  Alaska  as  applied  to  ANWR.  Alaska 
would  get  90%,  and  the  U.S.  General  Treas- 
ury would  get  10%.  of  all  oil  and  gas  leasing 
revenues  from  the  coastal  plain;  no  revenues 
would  go  to  FWS  or  be  used  for  wildlife  con- 
Bervation,  despite  the  fact  that  leasing  and 
production  would  be  taking  place  within  a 
national  wildlife  refuge.  The  National  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Enhancement  Act  of  1991  would 
direct  that  with  the  exception  of  wildlife  ref- 
uges in  Alaska,  all  future  oil  and  gas  leasing 
revenues  flrom  withdrawn  or  reserved  refuges 
would  be  placed  into  the  Refuge  Revenue 
Sharing  Fund,  helping  to  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent large  deficit  in  that  Fund.  Oil  and  gas 
leasing  royalties  and  revenues  fi-om  ANWR 
and  the  new  Teshekpuk-Utukok  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  would  be  divided  50^50  with 
the  State  of  Alaska.  The  Federal  share  of 
revenues  trom  these  two  refuges  would  be 
used  to  establish  a  new  account  at  the  U.S. 
Treasury  called  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
E!nhancement  Fund.  Monies  in  this  perma- 
nent Fund  would  be  expended,  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, to  promote  national  wildlife 
refUge  enhancement  projects  in  the  following 
areas:  (a)  refuge  contaminant  assessment 
and  cleanup;  (b)  refuge  water  rights  quan- 
uncatlon  and  acquisition;  (c)  refuge  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  improvement 
programs;  (d)  fish  and  wildlife  refuge  re- 
■earcb  programs  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  effects  of  development  and  pollution  on 
flah  and  wildlife  and  the  habitat  needs  of  ref- 
uge nongame  species;  (e)  enhancement  of 
■pori;  flahing  programs  on  national  wildlife 
refuges:  (f)  acqulaltion  of  Native  inholdings 
wlthlQ  Alaskan  units  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System:  and  (g)  other  wildlife  ref- 
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uge  enhancement  projects  recommended  by 
the  Director. 

5.  Prohibits  leasing  of  the  ANWR  coastal 
plain  If  the  State  of  Alaska  successfully 
challenges  in  court  the  proposed  50/50  split  of 
ANWR  oil  revenues.  Thus,  no  oil  leasing 
would  occur  unless  the  Federal  government 
was  asBured  that  50  percent  of  the  revenues 
would  be  placed  in  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Enhancement  Fund. 

6.  Protects  the  coastal  marine  environ- 
ment Of  ANWR  by  granting  the  Directors  of 
FWS,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
and  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  new  authority  to  impose  mandatory 
terms  and  conditions  on  Federal  permits  or 
authorizations  for  port  facilities  and  offshore 
causeways  abutting  the  coastal  plain  of 
ANWR  (this  would  follow  the  existing  ap- 
proach in  Section  18  and  Section  30(c)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  for  the  approval  of  small 
hydro  projects).  Allows  no  more  than  two 
port  facilities  along  the  entire  coastal  plain, 
including  lands  owned  by  the  Kaktovik 
Inupiat  Corporation,  and  prohibits  marine 
facility  development  in  the  Pokok  Bluffs 
area  and  other  parts  of  the  coastal  plain  con- 
taining concentrated  polar  bear  denning 
habitat. 

7.  Establishes  a  3-mile  wide  coastal  "insect 
relief  tone"  for  caribou,  with  surface  occu- 
pancy in  the  first  1.5  miles  inland  from  the 
coast  generally  limited  to  necessary  marine 
facilities  and  pipelines  from  offshore  cause- 
ways. The  only  exception  to  this  restriction 
would  be  that  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
FWS,  Federal  oil  and  gas  leaseholders  and 
other  non-Federal  land  owners  within  the  in- 
sect ralief  zone  may  locate  development  and 
production  wells  to  within  one-half  mile  of 
the  coast  when  necessary  to  gain  access  to 
shallow  oil  and  gas  deposits  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  reached  by  slant  drilling  1.5 
miles  from  the  coast.  Within  the  area  1.5  to 
3  miles  from  the  coast,  allows  only  "essen- 
tial" facilities  (drilling  pads,  production  fa- 
cilities, pipelines  and  roads  that  are  not  eco- 
nomictllyenvironmentally  feasible  if  situ- 
ated outside  the  3-mlle  zone).  All  "non- 
essential" oil  support  facilities  are  barred 
from  the  insect  relief  zone  entirely. 

8.  Authorizes  FWS  and  Alaska's  Depart- 
ments of  Fish  and  Game  and  Environmental 
Conservation  to  recover  from  the  oil/gas  les- 
sees agency  planning,  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement costs  for  regulating  oil  and  gas 
operations  on  the  coastal  plain.  Requires  as 
a  condition  of  such  reimbursement,  that  ade- 
quate agency  personnel  be  continuously 
available  on  the  coastal  plain  to  monitor  and 
enforce  the  environmental  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  other  Federal  law. 

9.  Creates  a  new  23.5  million  acre 
TesheHpuk-Utukok  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
out  of  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve-Alas- 
ka (NPRA)  to  the  west  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  Im- 
poses t  five-year  moratorium  on  additional 
oil/gas  leasing  in  the  new  refuge  with  any 
further  leasing  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  the  1966  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act.  No  additional  oil  and 
gas  leases  to  be  issued  in  Teshekpuk  Lake 
area  due  to  the  exceptionally  high  value  of 
the  area  for  migratory  waterfowl.  [This  pro- 
posal Is  consistent  with  action  taken  twice 
by  the  House  in  1978  and  1979  to  make  NPRA 
a  national  wildlife  refuge.) 

10.  Enhances  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties of  the  Director  of  FWS  and  increases  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  ANWR  oil/gas  leas- 
ing or  wildlife  refuge  regulations.  Authorizes 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $20,000  per  such  viola- 
tion, or  in  the  case  of  pipeline  regulation 
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violations,  up  to  $100,000  per  violation.  In  the 
case  of  "Icnowing  and  willful"  violations  of 
ANWR  oil/gas  leasing  or  wildlife  refuge  regru- 
latlons,  or  tampering  with  environmental 
monitorinf  devices  on  the  coastal  plain,  au- 
thorizes maximum  criminal  monetary  pen- 
alties as  high  as  provided  for  under  Title  18 
Of  the  U.S.  Code  and  up  to  five  years  in  jail. 
Applies  the  recently  enacted  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1990  to  the  entire  coastal  plain  as  ad- 
ditional liability  and  cleanup  authority  for 
any  oil  poJlution/spllls  on  the  coastal  plain 
of  ANWR. 

11.  Requires  the  preparation  of  a  hazardous 
waste  and  oil  spill  contingency  plan,  includ- 
ing identification  of  potential  spill  sub- 
stances, proposed  response,  removal  and  dis- 
posal plans.  In  addition,  requires  proposed 
measures  for  the  immediate  protection,  res- 
cue and  rehabilitation  of  all  fish  and  wildlife 
that  might  be  affected.  Contingency  plans 
also  include  personnel  training  and  testing. 

12.  Establishes  exclusive  new  authority  for 
FWS  to  gr»nt  rights-of-way  across  the  coast- 
al plain  (Title  XI  of  ANILCA  dealing  with 
transportation  and  utility  corridors  in  Alas- 
ka would  not  apply).  No  rights-of-way  for 
pipelines  or  roads  to  be  granted  until  the 
first  Federal  lease  sale  has  been  held  for  the 
coastal  plain.  Similarly,  no  rights-of-way  are 
to  be  granted  for  an  oil  or  gas  pipeline  unless 
an  adequate  reclamation  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  restoration  of  the  right-of-way 
area,  and  unless  the  applicants  for  the  right- 
of-way  have  established  and  will  fund  a 
Coastal  Plain  Reclamation  Fund  designed  to 
ensure  adequate  reclamation  of  the  coastal 
plain  upon  completion  of  oil  or  gas  activi- 
ties. Applies  to  requests  for  rights-of-way 
ANWR  fi-om  Native  and  State  lands  off-ref- 
uge, as  well  as  from  Federal  lands  within  the 
coastal  plain.  Prohibits  the  granting  of  any 
pipeline  right-of-way  which  crosses  the 
Aichilik  River  and  currently  designated  wil- 
derness areas  in  ANWR  adjacent  to  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

13.  Requires  the  use  of  smokeless  flares  or 
comparable  technology  to  reduce  black 
smoke  emissions,  as  well  as  the  use  of  imper- 
meable re»erve  pits.  FVohibits  the  surface 
disposal  of  reserve  pit  fluids  on  the  roads  or 
the  tundra  of  the  coastal  plain. 

14.  Prohibits  oil  and  gas  activity  near  the 
Sadlerochit  Springs  are  due  to  its  sensitive 
and  unique  environment. 

15.  Prohibits  general  public  access  on  pipe- 
line service  roads  and  restricts  sport  hunting 
and  fishinf  on  the  coastal  plain  by  oil  field 
crews.  Oil  lessees  would  be  liable  for  civil  or 
criminal  penalties  for  hunting  or  fishing  vio- 
lations by  their  employees. 

16.  Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  Coastal 
Plain  Reclamation  Fund  by  the  applicants 
for  any  oil  or  gas  pipeline  right-of-way 
across  the  coastal  plain.  No  right-of-way  for 
an  oil  pipeline  can  be  granted  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  Fund.  Fund  to  be  used  to  en- 
sure adequate  cleanup  and  reclamation  of 
the  coastal  plain  after  completion  of  oil  pro- 
duction and  transportation  activities,  should 
the  lessee  or  right-of-way  holder  fail  to  ade- 
quately reclaim  the  land.  The  specific  fund- 
ing mechanism  for  creating  the  Fund  would 
be  left  up  to  the  rights-of-way  applicants  as 
long  as  iC  creates  the  equivalent  revenue 
stream  of  $.05  per  barrel  of  oil  for  the  Fund. 

17.  Requires  the  bonding  of  oil  and  gas  les- 
sees and  rights-of-way  holders  to  ensure  that 
adequate  fbnds  will  be  available  for  the  rec- 
lamation Of  the  coastal  plain  upon  comple- 
tion of  dewelopment  activities  and  for  emer- 
gency cleamup  responses  to  spills,  fires  or 
other  accidentlal  discharges. 

18.  Adopts  the  key  management  standard 
of  "no  significant  adverse  effects"  to  govern 
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and  control  oil  and  ^s  leasing  on  ANWR. 
Since  the  potential  for  a  huge  oil  field  sig- 
nlflcantly  Increases  the  likelihood  of  Con- 
gressional approval  for  oil  leasing  in  ANWR, 
the  traditional  management  standard  for 
controlling  activities  in  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges (the  "compatibility  test")  was  not  cho- 
sen for  ANWR,  to  avoid  creating  an  inappro- 
priate precedent  as  to  what  that  standard 
means  for  other  wildlife  refuges. 

19.  Given  the  extensive  analysis  of  environ- 
mental Impacts  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Section  1002  Report,  directs  that  no 
additional  environmental  analysis  needs  to 
be  prepared  prior  to  publication  of  general 
leasing  regulations.  However,  requires  addi- 
tional NEPA  documentation  for  all  subse- 
quent lease  sales. 

20.  Stresses  the  need  to  consolidate  facili- 
ties to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  and  needless  surface 
disturbance  of  the  coastal  plain.  Also  man- 
dates the  development  of  an  aggressive  waste 
management  system  focusing  on  waste  re- 
duction and  recycling  versus  simple  waste 
disposal. 

21.  Requires  public  review  and  comment  on 
all  proposed  Plans  of  Operations  submitted 
by  oil  companies  for  exploratory  drilling  or 
for  development  and  production. 

22.  FWS  given  authority  to  suspend  or  can- 
cel oil  leases  due  to  unforeseen  environ- 
mental hazards. 

23.  FWS  directed  to  impose  siting  restric- 
tions and  seasonal  limitations  on  oil  activi- 
ties in  order  to  avoid  adverse  effects  to  sig- 
nificant wildlife  breeding,  calving,  denning, 
nesting  and  staging  areas,  and  to  significant 
fish  spawning,  over-wintering  and  rearing 
habitats. 

24.  Bars  permanent  roads  in  support  of  ex- 
ploratory drilling  operations:  requires  the 
use  of  helicopters.  Ice  roads,  airplanes  and, 
under  limited  circumstances,  certain  off- 
road  vehicles. 

25.  Restricts  the  removal  of  water  for  oil 
operations  from  existing  streams,  lakes  and 
springs,  especially  in  natural  fish-bearing 
water  bodies  during  the  winter. 

26.  Prohibits  exploratory  drilling  on  a 
township  of  Native-owned  land  within  the 
coastal  plain,  until  after  the  first  lease  sale 
authorized  under  the  Act.  Exploratory  drill- 
ing allowed  for  three  townships  of  Native- 
owned  land  adjacent  to  the  coastal  plain 
upon  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  but  sub- 
jects Native  operations  to  environmental 
controls  for  rest  of  coastal  plain  and  requires 
FWS  approval  of  all  plans  of  operation.  Re- 
peals Section  1003  of  ANILCA  for  Native- 
owned  part  of  original  coastal  plain  simulta- 
neously with  the  holding  of  the  first  Federal 
lease  sale  for  the  coastal  plain.  For  remain- 
ing three  townships  of  Native  lands  adjacent 
to  coastal  plain.  Section  1003  is  repealed  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

27.  Prohibits  the  location  of  permanent  oil 
facilities  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
rivers  specially  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  having  sensitive  riparian  habitat. 

28.  Overturns  past  Federal  District  Court 
case  which  held  that  the  Director  of  FWS 
has  no  regulatory  authority  over  reserved 
(private)  oil  and  gas  activities  within  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges.  Would  authorize  the 
Director  to  Impose  economically  reasonable 
environmental  terms  and  conditions  on  such 
private  mineral  activities  within  national 
wildlife  refuges. 

29.  Amends  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  by  adding  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  purposes  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

30.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  "local 
Impact  aid"  programs  to  provide  financial 
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assistance  to  six  rural  subsistence  villages 
and  the  North  Slope  Borough  government 
which  might  be  affected  by  an  ANWR  oil  and 
gas  leasing  program. 

31.  All  geological  and  geophysical  field 
data  and  drilling  Information  is  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary,  with  prescribed  regu- 
lations to  assure  confidentiality. 


RIVERSIDE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
CELEBRATES  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday,  March  7. 1991 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  Riverside  Community  College, 
the  largest  institution  of  higher  learning  in  my 
congressional  district.  Its  current  enrollment  is 
22,000.  The  college  was  established  in  1916, 
making  it  one  of  the  okJest  community  col- 
leges in  California.  On  March  13,  1991.  River- 
side Community  College  will  celetwate  its  75th 
anniversary. 

The  college  offers  associate  in  arts  and  as- 
sociate in  science  degrees,  as  well  as  certifi- 
cates in  more  than  40  occupational  and  ap- 
plied technology  fiekJs.  The  college  is  opening 
two  major  campuses  on  the  same  day— March 
13,  1991 — in  Moreno  Valley  and  Norco.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  four  values  have  been  in- 
tegral to  the  college  and  its  expansion  to  a 
single-college,  multkampus  distrnt:  Teaching 
excellence,  student  centeredness,  learning  erv 
vironment,  and  tradition. 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  students,  the 
college  solicits  and  awards  more  than 
8250,000  in  scholarships  to  students  each 
year,  and  it  is  presently  completing  a  success- 
ful Si  million  endowed  scholarship  campaign. 

Riverside  Community  College  is  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  our  community,  but  it  also 
has  made  its  mat^  nationally.  In  the  past  year 
alone,  RCC  fiekted  State  and  national  foottall 
champions;  the  RCC  Marching  Tigers  was  the 
first  tand  ever  to  be  chosen  as  ttie  lead  unit 
in  the  Hollywood  Christmas  Parade,  the  Tour- 
nament of  Roses  Parade  in  Pasadena,  CA, 
and  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade;  RCC's 
Forensk:s  Team  was  ranked  third  in  the  Na- 
tion; RCC  was  chosen  as  a  national  site  for 
hydrogen  energy  research  and  development; 
and,  RCC  was  one  of  only  six  California  col- 
leges to  be  selected  as  a  site  for  a  Center  for 
International  Trade  Development. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  this  very  special  institution 
on  its  75th  anniversary. 


SUPPORT  FOR  U.S.  FORCES  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  raOMAS  C.  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  18 

this  House  passed  a  resolution  expressing  our 

unequivocal  support  for  the  members  of  tfie 
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This  measure,  passed  without  opposition  in 
both  Chambers,  represented  the  dedteation  of 
Congress  to  the  welfare  of  our  troops  abroad. 
All  across  the  Nation,  American  ciiizens  joined 
in  strong  support  of  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  As  one  ex- 
pression of  this  common  purpose,  ttie  city 
council  of  Fairlawn,  OH.  a  community  in  the 
14th  District  of  Ohio  whk;h  I  represent  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution  on  February  18.  I 
wouW  respectfully  request  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

A  Resolution  Sltporting  all  Members  op 
THE  armed  Services  Now  Serving  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Persian 
Gulf 

Whereas,  numerous  men  and  women  are 
now  serving  as  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and: 

Whereas,  regardless  of  personal  opinion 
concerning  the  war.  the  United  States  has 
made  the  decision  to  place  armed  combat 
troops  in  that  area  of  the  world,  and; 

Whereas,  the  full  support  and  gratitude  of 
the  residents  of  the  City  of  Fairlawn  Is  ex- 
tended to  those  who  are  bravely  and  proudly 
serving  our  country;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Fairlawn 
Ohio: 

Section  1:  That  the  Administration  and 
Council  hereby  express  to  President  George 
Bush  and  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America  their  whole- 
hearted support  and  gratitude  in  their  ef- 
forts to  liberate  Kuwait  and  end  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Iraqi  government. 

Section  2:  The  Mayor  and  Council  hereby 
urge  all  citizens  to  voice  their  gratitude  and 
support  of  each  man  and  woman  now  serving 
our  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Section  3;  That  it  is  hereby  found  and  de- 
termined that  this  legislation  complies  with 
Section  121.22,  O.R.C.  regarding  notification 
of  meetings  and  all  deliberations  of  this 
Council  pertaining  hereto  have  been  con- 
ducted in  accordance  therewith. 

Section  i:  That  the  Cleric  be  requested  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  President 
Bush,  Senators  Metzenlwium  and  Glenn,  and 
Congressmen  from  this  area. 

Section  5:  This  Resolution  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  adoption 
and  approval  by  the  Mayor  or  at  the  earliest 
period  allowed  by  law. 


RECOGNITION  GIVEN  TO  C.  RASEH 
NAGI  OF  BROOKLYN 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  woukj 
like  to  call  attentnn  to  a  highly  respected  edu- 
cator in  my  community,  C.  Raseh  Nagi.  Since 
1963,  Ms.  Nagi  has  served  as  an  outstanding 
teacher,  administrator,  and  innovator  in  ttie 
fiekj  of  education.  In  recognition  of  her  dedk»- 
tion  and  her  outstanding  gifts,  she  has  re- 
cently left  district  22  in  Brooklyn  to  assume  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  district  28  in 
Queens.  We  are  sad  to  see  her  go,  for  she 
will  be  sorely  missed  l>y  ttie  students,  parents. 
and  fellow  educators  of  Brooklyn. 

Raseh  has  been  a  leader  throughout  her  ca- 
reer as  an  educator.  From  her  first  days  as  a 
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fledgling  teacher  at  Roy  H.  Mann  in  I.S.  78. 
she  proved  that  creativity  and  dedication  on 
the  personal  level  can  have  a  dramatic  impact 
on  the  education  of  our  children. 

Ms.  Nagi  has  had  so  many  outstanding 
achievements  in  her  long  and  distinguished 
career  that  there  are  literally  too  many  to  list 
Nevertheless,  some  of  her  accomplishments 
are  so  vital  to  our  community  that  I  cannot 
pass  up  this  opportunity  to  mention  them  For 
instance,  Raseh  developed  a  foreign  language 
program  which  received  the  James  E.  Alle'^ 
Distinguished  Foreign  Language  Program 
Award,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Center  for  Intellectually  Gifted  Students  a! 
J.H.S.  240.  In  her  administrative  capacity,  she 
personally  investigated  and  wrote  proposals 
which  increased  the  numt)er  of  competitive 
grants  received  by  the  district  by  S^O  milhor 

Raseh  is  also  widely  respected  in  our  con-,- 
munity  and  throughout  the  State  as  an  innova- 
tive educator  of  the  first  degree,  .^or  example. 
she  created  a  student-based  compute'-  data 
tjank  capable  of  enabling  district  22  to  more 
closely  follow  the  educational  progress  of  pu- 
pils from  prekindergarten  througn  |unior  hign 
school.  Brooklyn  is  also  extremely  proud  of 
the  distnct's  Early  identification  Learning  Dis- 
abilities Program,  which  Ms.  Nagi  developed 
and  which  was  the  f.rst  program  ot  its  kind  in 
the  State 

Ms  Nagi  has  bee.n  a  crusader  in  education 
dunng  her  career  at  district  22.  The  many  pro- 
grams she  developed  over  the  years  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  continuing  impact  on  district 
22  for  years  to  come.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  commend  ner  for  her  past  accomplish- 
ments, to  thank  her  on  behalf  of  the  parents 
and  children  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  encourage 
her  to  continue  tier  record  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  the  future  as  superintendent  in  district 
28. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  1991 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILM\.N 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  again  this  year  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  nearly  upon  us.  This  feast  is  not  only 
the  national  holiday  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
it  is  also  a  special  day  for  the  Irish  and  the 
Irish  at  heart  throughout  the  world. 

Some  1,500  years  have  gone  by  since  St 
Patrick  drove  out  the  snakes  and  convertec 
the  Emerald  Isle.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  St.  Patrick  be  remembered  on  this 
day,  for  he  has  sen/ed  as  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  the  Irish  for  the  past  15  centuries 

With  ttie  light  of  democracy  and  freedom 
rx)w  shining  forth  from  the  darkest  points,  and 
with  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  we  are  reminded 
it  is  inspiration,  faith,  and  perseverance  that  is 
so  surely  needed  in  Northern  Ireland.  Trag- 
ically, the  fundamental  divisive  problems  in 
Northern  Ireland  rennain  the  same,  despite  the 
overwhelming  worldwide  changes. 

Unemptoyment  in  Northern  Ireland  remains 
among  the  highest  in  all  of  Western  Europe. 
While  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Fair 
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Employment  Act,  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  deep-noted  economic  discrimination  in 
Ireland  is  ended. 

For  this  reason,  I  continue  to  heartily  sup- 
port the  MacBnde  principles  for  American 
firms  doing  business  in  Northern  Ireland. 
These  principles  of  fair  employment  and  anti- 
discrimination serve  as  a  model  for  a  future 
generartion  of  employment  opportunities. 

Further,  since  American  companies  provide 
fo'  ovar  10  percent  of  employment  m  Northern 
Ireland,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  moral  obli- 
gation to  fight  against  the  discrimination  m 
Northern  Ireland. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  we  are  elated  by 
the  imminent  release  of  the  Birmingham  Six 
after  almost  17  yea^s  of  imprisonment.  During 
the  recent  High  Court  hearing  in  London,  the 
British  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  Sir 
Allan  Green,  stated  that  the  convictions  of  the 
Six  were  neither  "safe  nor  satisfactory."  How- 
ever, js  you  may  know,  the  six  defendants 
have  decided  to  press  on  with  an  appeals 
court  fearing  in  order  to  fully  prove  their  inno- 
cence Deyond  any  doubt. 

Reg  etably.  Joe  Doherty  must  continue  his 
struggi ;  for  freedom.  On  several  occasions 
since  I  IS  imprisonment  in  1983,  judgment  has 
been  r  jndered  in  favor  of  Joe  Doherty  in  court 
hearini  is  in  the  United  States,  yet  he  still  re- 
mains n  the  Metropolitan  Correction  Center  in 
New  "i  ork.  His  case  will  now  be  brought  be- 
fore th ;  highest  court  in  the  land,  our  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of 
his  rig  It  to  a  hearing  on  political  asylum,.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  facts  will  triumph  and  after  7 
years  )f  impnsonment,  Joe  Doherty  will  finally 
be  abl;  to  seek  asylum  in  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pause  on  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's )ay  to  reflect  on  the  events  that  have 
taken  Dlace  throughout  the  world  during  the 
past  8  months,  and  to  resolve  to  work  toward 
a  just  and  longlasting  peace  for  the  too-long- 
embat  ed  island  of  Ireland  so  that  they  too 
may  6  njoy  the  fruits  of  litjerty,  justice,  and 
freeflo  n. 


1HE  TLME  FOR  BILLBOARD 
REGULATION  IS  NOW 


Mr 


ION.  MICHAa  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEX.^S 

IN  fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  passage  of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  in  1965,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  said 
he  hoDeo  the  bill  would  "bring  the  wonders  of 
nature  back  into  our  daily  lives."  At  the  per- 
sonal urging  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Congress 
passed  tnis  landmark  legislation  and  gave  a 
clear  mandate  for  the  preservation  of  the  sce- 
nic resources  along  our  Nation's  roadways.  To 
President  Johnson,  billtxsard  control  was  an 
important  step  toward  improving  our  quality  of 
life. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  many  Americans  cer- 
tainly agree.  Our  country's  increasingly  large, 
increasingly  numerous  billboards  are  irritating 
eyesores,  ruining  the  scenery  along  our  high- 
ways end  detracting  from  the  t)eauty  of  our 
country.  They  have  also  become  an  impedi- 
ment lo  attracting  new  jobs  to  Houston.  Re- 
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grettably,  bur  city  currently  has  more  bill- 
boards than  most  cities  in  America.  This  is  an 
honor  we  dan  do  without. 

While  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  was 
initially  successful  in  controlling  the  numt)er  of 
billboards  in  this  country,  the  law  has  been  ig- 
nored, indeed  perverted  by  a  small  but  power- 
ful group  oif  billboard  lobbyists.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  every  year,  five  to  six  times  more  signs 
are  put  up  than  taken  down.  A  complete  dis- 
tortion of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act's 
original  intent. 

This  distortion  was  primarily  the  result  of  a 
devastating  amendment  the  billtx)ard  industry 
managed  to  push  through  Congress  in  1978 
which  required  cash  payment  for  nonconfornrv 
ing  signs  that  were  removed.  In  one  crippling 
stroke,  the  amendment  assured  that  cities  like 
Houston  could  simply  not  afford  to  require  bill- 
txiard  removal,  especially  since  the  billtward 
lobby  also  worked  to  cut  bacK  Federal  match- 
ing funds. 

Houston,  for  example,  which  established 
size  and  height  criteria  for  billtwards  and 
banned  nevv  otf-premise  signs  in  1980,  cannot 
require  nonconforming  signs  along  Federal 
highways  tb  be  removed.  Even  the  city's  mod- 
est efforts  ;to  fine  owners  of  illegal  signs  have 
been  stymied  by  lawsuits  and  a  successful 
lobbying  blitz  in  1985  that  severely  weakened 
our  cit-,  ordinance  through  State  legislation. 

While  repeated  efforts  in  Congress  to  rectify 
this  troubling  situation  and  restore  the  original 
goal  of  Latiy  Bird  Johnson  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  ithe  recent  past,  a  new  chance  to 
eliminate  tfte  billtxiard  blight  has  arrived. 

'''he  Vistiial  Pollution  Control  Act  of  '99i  is 
t)eing  introduced  today  by  my  colleagues, 
John  Lewi*  and  Clay  Shaw.  1  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsbr  of  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  it  represents  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  pfisitive  change 

The  bill  has  several  strong  prov,is,ons  to 
control  billboards.  Most  importantly,  ,!  would 
restore  to ,  State  and  local  governments  the 
ability  to  lise  theK  own  land  use  authority  to 
control  or  'remove  existing  billboards,  it  also 
imposes  a  moratorium  on  construction  of  new 
billboards  along  Feoerai  highways.  Finally,  this 
measure  would  prohibit  the  billtx)ard  industry 
from  destroying  trees  on  public  lands  simply  to 
make  the  $igns  more  visible.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  bill  will  not  require  the  removal 
of  any  legally  erected  billboards. 

During  the  original  debate  over  billboard 
control,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  argued  that 
"it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  neither  the  adver- 
tising industry  nor  the  Nation  to  permit  a  fur- 
ther decrease  in  our  natural  beauty."  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  President  Johnson's  senti- 
ments. In  these  times  of  devastating  pollution 
and  increasing  urban  erosion,  I  believe  we 
must  be  diligent  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  our 
remaining  ecenic  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  those  of 
us  who  want  to  bring  the  wonders  of  nature 
back  into  our  daily  lives  to  restore  the  strength 
of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
days  ahead  toward  passage  of  the  Visual  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1991. 
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AMERICAN  SMALL  BUSINESS— OP- 
PORTUNITY TO  HELP  REBUILD 
KUWAIT 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  exhorting  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration [SBA]  and  other  governmental 
agencies  to  provide  assistance  to  American 
small  businesses  seeking  to  aid  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  SisiSKY  and  I,  and  others  in  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  small  business  community  are 
concerned  that  large  corporations  will  domi- 
nate the  contract  award  process  and  very 
competitive  small  businesses  will  be  shut  out. 

Small  businesses  m  northeast  Ohio  and 
other  areas  of  the  country  are  tremendously 
competitive,  and  in  large  part  responsible  for 
keeping  our  trade  deficit  from  growing  even 
more.  But  it  is  very  difficult  for  smaller  busi- 
nesses to  gain  access  to  a  contract  bidding 
process  that  occurs  half  way  around  the  world. 
Our  agencies  can  help  them  get  that  access. 

This  resolution  also  urges  SBA  to  conduct  a 
public  information  campaign  to  advise  small 
businesses  about  the  opportunities  in  the  gulf. 

More  than  half  of  the  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf  will  return  to  jobs  with  small 
businesses.  Those  firms  deserve  to  be  af- 
forded the  same  opportunities  as  other  busi- 
nesses. 

Small  business  owners  know  that  successful 
international  trade  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  our  economic  vitality.  Those 
who  have  called  my  office,  those  I've  spoken 
to,  realize  that  opportunities  are  available. 
They  want  a  chance  to  participate. 


COMMON  GROUND:  A  COMMUNITY 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  CRISIS 


HON.  MIKE  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
stands  united  in  gratitude  for  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  arxj 
the  work  they  have  accomplished.  As  many 
observed  in  this  Chamber,  this  was  not  a  time 
to  allow  disagreement  over  tactics  degenerate 
into  partisan  bickering. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent and  frierxJ  of  mine,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Vars,  mayor  of  Gorvallis,  OR.  On  Fetiruary  12, 
1991,  citizens  representing  12  diverse  groups 
with  differing  views  and  opinions  on  the  gulf 
situation  met  and  formulated  an  eloquent 
statement,  entitled,  "Common  Ground:  A 
Community  Response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Cri- 
sis." I  am  entering  this  statement,  as  well  as 
Mayor  Vars*  promulgating  letter,  into  the 
Record,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  and  share  it  with  your  constituents. 
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Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Corvallis.  OR.  February  21.  1991. 
Hon.  Mike  Kopetski. 

House  of  Representatives.  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Kopetski:  On  February  12.  1991, 
a  remarkable  event  took  place  in  CorvalliF. 
Individuals  from  more  than  twelve  groups 
that  disagree  about  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
reached  an  agreement  that  they  hope  will  be- 
come the  basis  for  a  movement. 

The  twenty-two  individuals  who  drafted 
the  enclosed  statement.  ■'Common  Ground:  .\ 
Community  Response  to  the  Persian  Gu'J 
Crisis."  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Le- 
sion, the  Oregon  State  University  Coalition 
to  Stop  the  War.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Alpine  School  District.  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Beyond  War.  Corvallis  City  Council, 
and  many  more.  They  are  seeking  support 
from  the  groups  to  which  they  belong  and 
they  have  asked  me  to  send  you  their  state- 
mient  and  request  that  you  help  spread  the 
m.essage  of  reconciliation. 

This  group  has  no  agenda  other  than  the 
one  stated  in  Common  Ground.  They  want 
everyone  to  work  to  assure  enmity,  harass- 
ment, and  violence  do  not  occur  in  this  na- 
tion within  communities  and  families.  They 
believe  we  all  desire  a  world  without  war. 
Please  help  spread  the  message. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Charles  Var.s.  Jr.. 

.Mayor. 


CoMMO.v  Ground:  A  Co.vMUNiTi-  Response  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis 

We  are  concerned  that  the  nation,  commu- 
nities, friends,  and  sometimes  families  find 
themselves  divided  as  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
progresses.  In  some  communities,  this  has 
led  to  enmity,  harassment,  and  violence.  We 
are  determined  to  make  an  effort  so  that  it 
not  happen  in  our  community. 

We  recognize  that  we  disagree  as  to  what 
our  national  policy  should  be.  But  we  find 
that  there  are  areas  upon  which  we  can  agree 
and  which  can  be  stated  succinctly  and  sim.- 
Ply: 

1.  We  see  a  possibility  that  the  emotional 
trauma  of  the  conflict  may  lead  to  over-gen- 
eralization concerning  differences  of  opinion, 
religion,  or  race  and  lead  to  suspicion,  har- 
assment, discrimination,  or  violence.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  to  prevent  that 
from  occurring  in  our  community. 

2.  We  deeply  respect  the  sanctity  of  all 
human  life. 

3.  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  stereo- 
type and  villainize  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
agree. There  are  people  of  good  will  on  all 
sides. 

4.  We  disapprove  of  wars  of  aggression. 

5.  We  have  disagreementis  among  ourselves 
about  national  policies,  but  we  disapprove  of 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq. 

6.  The  death,  abject  misery,  pain,  and  suf- 
fering of  combatants  and  civilians  alike, 
along  with  the  destruction  and  damage  to 
the  economic  systems,  infrastructure,  and 
environment  caused  by  war,  defy  description. 
A  quick  end  to  fighting  in  the  Middle  East 
could  limit  the  costs. 

7.  Support  for  people  in  the  armed  services 
and  their  families  must  be  rendered  by  the 
community  and  the  nation  during  and  after 
the  war. 

8.  All  of  us  long  for  a  world  order  under  the 
leadership  of  a  strong  international  peace- 
keeping body.  We  desire  a  world  without 
war. 
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TOP  GUN  AWARD  WINNERS 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday,  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  nse  today  to  recog- 
nize an  outstarxJing  group  of  schools  in  my 
community  which  have  been  honored  for  their 
achievements  under  chapter  1  of  the  Edu- 
cation Consolidation  Improvement  Act. 

I  am  referring  to  64  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Hillstxjrough  County,  PL, 
which  are  t)eing  honored  as  "Top  Gun" 
schools.  This  award  recognizes  tfieir  achieve- 
ments in  scoring  at  or  at)0ve  the  State  exem- 
plary level  on  their  reading  and  mattiematics 
test  scores. 

As  you  know,  the  chapter  1  basic  program 
IS  part  of  the  largest  Federal-akl-to-education 
program  in  history.  Chapter  1  classes  provide 
remedial  reading  and  math  programs  over  and 
above  what  is  normally  availat>le  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

ECIA  plays  an  important  role  in  the  t>attle 
against  illiteracy  and  is  recognized  nationwide 
for  Its  contributions  to  educational  advarx:©- 
ment.  On  Monday,  March  11,  Hillsborough 
County  Public  Schools  will  hokj  its  ttiird  annual 
awards  ceremony  and  banquet  to  honor  ttyose 
schools  which  fiave  worked  so  diligently  to 
achieve  results  above  and  beyond  what  is  rwr- 
mally  expected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record,  I  wouW  like  to 
insert  the  names  of  those  outstanding  schools 
with  my  deep  appreciation  for  a  job  well  done. 
Chapter  i  Basic  "Top  Gun"  Schools 

READING 


*Anderson 

*Apollo  Beach 

♦Ballast  Point 

"Bellamy 

•Broward 

•Bryan.  Tampa 

•Burney-Simmons 

•Cahoon 

•Chiaramonte 

•Christ  the  King 

•Clairmel 

•Cleveland 

•Cork 

•Crestwood 

•Dickenson 

•Dunbar 

•Edison 

•Egypt  Lake 

•Foster 

•Grady 

•Graham 

•Jackson 

•Just 

•Lanier 

•Lee 

•Lincoln 

•Lockhart 

•Lomax 

•Mabry 

•Mango 

•McDonald 

•Mendenhall 


•Mitchell 

•Mt.  Calvary 

•Oak  Park 

•Orange  Grove 

•Pinecrest 

•Potter 

•Riverhills 

•RiverhlllB  Christian 

•Riverview 

•Robinson 

•Roosevelt 

•Sacred  Heart 

*Shaw 

•Shore 

*St.  Joseph 

•St.  Lawrence 

*St.  Patrick 

*St.  Peter  Claver 

*Sulpher  Springs 

•Tampa  Bay 

•Thonotosassa 

•Tinker 

•Town  &  Country 

•Trapnell 

•Twin  Lakes 

♦Villa  Madonna 

•West  Shore 

•West  Tampa 

•Williams 

•Wlmauma 

•Witter 


MATHiMATICS 

•Broward  *Clalnnel 

•Bryan,  Tampa  •Foster 

•Gaboon  •Grady 

•Christ  the  King  •Graham 
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'Incarnation 

•Just 

*Lanler 

•Lockhart 

•McDonald 

•Mt.  Calvary 

•Plnecreat 

•Rlverhills  Christian 

•Sacred  Heart 

•St.  Joseph 


•St.  Lawrence 
•St.  Patrick 
•Sulphur  Springs 
•Thonotosassa 
•Tinker 
Trapnell 
•Twin  Lakes 
•Villa  Madonna 
•West  Tampa 
•Wimauma 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WENDELL  GIVENS 


DR.  CARL  E.  WILLIAMS.  SR. 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7. 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  individual  in  the  Brooklyn,  NY,  reli- 
gious comnHinity,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Williams. 

Dr.  Williams  was  bom  in  Burgaw,  NC,  on 
March  7.  He  was  raised  in  a  steadfast  reli- 
gious environment.  As  a  result  of  his  careful 
upbringing,  he  was  inspired  to  preach  the 
word  of  God. 

With  his  extensive  qualifications  and  back- 
ground it  is  clear  to  discern  how  he  has  be- 
come the  inspirational  leader  that  he  is  today. 
He  attended  Brooklyn  College,  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary  in  Atlanta,  Shelton  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City,  and  Trinity  Hall  College 
and  Seminary  in  Springfield,  IL 

Dr.  Williams  is  bes\  krwwn  for  his  ability  to 
serve  ttie  community  in  wtiatever  capacity  that 
he  is  needed.  Many  are  thankful  to  him  for 
helping  ttwm  to  overcome  various  prot>lems 
that  they  have  endured.  For  example,  he  has 
wo(1(ed  with  programs  dealing  with  anti- 
poverty,  day  care,  arxj  juvenile  delinquerxjy. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  completing  hous- 
ing units,  such  as  the  St.  Ncholas  Houses  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Institutional  Houses  in 
Brooklyn.  Also,  he  has  helped  to  start  the  New 
York  Christian  Academy,  a  Bit)le  college,  a 
nursing  home,  and  a  senk)r  citizens  complex. 

For  many  years  he  has  worked  with  com- 
munity organizatkxis.  For  example,  he  is  affili- 
ated with  ttie  Ministers  Alliance  in  Brooklyn, 
tfie  National  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Protestant  Council  of  Churches. 
Since  its  inception,  Williams  has  been  very  ac- 
tive with  ttie  Church  of  God  in  Christ  Inter- 
national. In  1951,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Institutional  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  whch  he 
and  his  wife  Elvonia  founded.  Moreover,  the 
Church  has  grown  so  immensely  since  that 
lime  ttiat  it  had  to  rekxate  to  a  new  facility  lo- 
cated at  170  Adelphi  Street  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Within  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  Inter- 
national, he  has  served  in  many  capacities 
such  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
chairman  of  Christian  Education,  arxl  diocesan 
bishop  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Florida. 
In  1976,  he  was  appointed  vice  preskjing  bish- 
op and  chairman  of  the  college  of  bishops.  In 
1978  he  was  elected  senior  preskling  bishop 
tHuiar  head  of  ttie  church. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  persons  such  as 
Dr.  WIKarns  who  have  used  their  energies  to 
posMiveiy  effect  others.  He  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated worker,  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  Brooklyn.  No  matter  if  the  need  has 
been  tor  food,  shelter,  educatkm,  or  assist- 
ance in  spiritual  devekipment,  he  has  unself- 
ishly stood  up  as  a  foreiurmer  for  humanity. 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1991 
Mr.     HUBBARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    Wendell 
Givena,  a  highly  respected  former  editor  of  the 
Mayfield  Messenger,  a  6-days-a-week  news- 
paper in  my  hometown  of  Mayfield,  KY,  died 
last  December  10,  at  age  62  at  Mayifield's 
Community  Hospital. 

Wendell  Givens  worked  for  the  Mayfield 
newspaper  for  almost  30  years,  retiring  last 
Octot)er. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  were  friends  of 
Wendell  Givens  remember  him  as  an  out- 
standing journalist  whose  integrity,  fairness, 
and  etfciency  were  truly  extraordinary. 

Givers  was  hired  as  a  reporter-photog- 
rapher in  June  1963  by  the  late  Ray  Edwards, 
former  Messenger  publisher. 

Prior  to  being  named  as  its  editor,  he 
wori<ed  as  the  paper's  sports  editor  and  later 
spent  several  years  in  the  paper's  graphics 
department  tiefore  returning  to  the  news  de- 
partment where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment. 

Givens  was  a  1946  graduate  of  Mayfield 
High  School,  and  obtained  his  degree  in  jour- 
nalism from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1 950. 
A  veteran  of  the  Korean  war,  Givens  taught 
English  at  Symsonia  High  School  and  was 
later  employed  at  the  Union  Cartjide  plant 
near  Paducah,  prior  to  joining  the  staff  at  the 
Messenger. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  newspaper, 
Givens  served  with  several  civic  and  industrial 
organizations  and/or  boards,  including  the 
local  community  development  agency  and  the 
Optimist  Club,  among  others. 

In  commenting  on  his  retirement  in  October, 
Messenger  Editor  Mike  Turiey  said; 

Wendell's  three  decades  of  service  to  this 
community  as  an  articulate,  caring  and  re- 
sponsible journalist  have  been  invaluable  in 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  this  newspaper. 
His  afforts— notably,  the  detailed  series  of 
■Purchase  Personality"  profiles  he's  written 
for  scores  of  interesting  individuals  from 
across  the  area— touched  the  lives  of  many. 
They  included  not  only  those  about  whom  he 
was  writing,  but  also  the  thousands  of  read- 
ers who  were  able  to  share  in  the  enjoyment, 
entertainment  and  education— provided  by 
those  profiles — through  his  words. 

And,  prior  to  his  work  as  a  feature  writer, 
Wendell  was  recognized  by  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  young  athletes  in  this  area  when  he 
worked  as  the  paper's  Sports  Editor. 

As  a  reporter  and  an  editor,  Wendell  prob- 
ably has  more  experience  in  dealing  with 
more  officials  and  administrations  in  both 
the  city  and  county  governments  here  than 
anyone  now  connected  with  any  local  media 
outlet. 

"His  experience  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
and  his  talents  as  a  writer  will  be  sorely 
missed  at  the  paper,"  Turiey  added.  "But  the 
personal  friendship  he  nurtured  among  the 
staff  wil  be  missed  even  more.  And,  the  ex- 
ample he  set  as  a  calm,  quiet  man  of  char- 
acter and  integrity  will  be  the  attsence  felt 
most  of  all." 

His  survivors  include  his  talented  and  attrac- 
tive wife,  Joanne,  one  son  of  wrtiom  fie  was  so 
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proud— Steve  Givens,  of  Carisbad,  NM,  and 
his  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Nester  J.  Givens  of 
Mayfiekj. 

My  wife;  Carol,  and  I  extend  to  Joanne, 
Steve,  and  Mrs.  Nester  Givens  our  sympathy. 


EDI-m  AND  DENNIS  MEHIEL: 
FAMILY  OF  THE  YEAR 


L 


ION.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7. 1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Young  Israel  "Family  of  the  Year"  is  t>eing 
honored  this  Sunday.  This  year's  recipients 
truly  merit  this  lofty  distinction.  Dennis  and 
Edith  Mehiel  of  Armonk,  NY,  have  set  an  ex- 
ample of  community  servrce  that  any  family 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 

Dennis  Mehiel  is  a  shining  model  of  individ- 
ual success.  With  the  help  of  a  snnall  business 
administration  loan,  Dennis  and  his  brother, 
Chris,  fourtded  the  Four  M  Corp.  in  1966. 
Thanks  to  the  drive  and  energy  of  its  found- 
ers. Four  M  has  t)ecome  a  packaging  power- 
house, employing  over  1,400  people  in  19 
plants  nationwide. 

Dennis'  prodigious  talents  have  not  been  fo- 
cused only  on  his  business,  however.  He  has 
always  seen  community  service  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  his  life,  and  has  devoted  countless 
hours  to  a  variety  of  civic  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations. He  is  a  tmstee  of  the  Windward 
School  for  children  with  learning  disabilities  in 
White  Plains,  and  a  fomier  trustee  of  the 
Pumell  School  in  Pottersville,  NJ,  a  unk)ue  in- 
stitution serving  girts  who  have  faced  difficul- 
ties in  traditional  competitive  schools. 

He  also  serves  on  the  Amerkan  board  of 
overseers  Of  Israel's  Bar-Han  University,  and  is 
the  first  non-Jew  to  ever  sen/e  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  Yeshiva  University's 
Wurzweiler  School  of  Social  Wori<.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  advisory  txjards  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and  the 
Hellenic  Arherk:an  Neighbortiood  Action  Com- 
mittee. Additionally,  he  is  a  fomier  director  of 
Family  Servrces  of  Westchester  and  United 
Way  of  Northern  Westchester. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend  the  fine 
job  that  he  is  doing  as  chairman  of  our  West- 
chester County  Democratic  Party,  where  his 
efforts  hava  been  greatly  appreciated. 

Edith  Mehiel  has  also  made  a  number  of 
significant  contributions  to  ttie  life  of  the  West- 
ctiester  community.  She  is  a  txiard  member  of 
the  Westchester  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
has  lent  her  abilities  to  the  Northern  West- 
chester Center  for  the  Arts,  the  Council  for  the 
Arts  in  Westchester,  and  the  March  of  Dimes. 
She  is  also  engaged  in  a  variety  of  worttiwhile 
projects  in  conjunction  with  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Westchester 
County  is  truly  a  more  beautiful  place  ttianks 
to  the  efforts  of  Edith  Mehiel. 

I  offer  my  sincere  congratulatkms  to  Dennis, 
Edith,  and  tieir  five  chiWren,  as  well  to  Young 
Israel  for  having  the  wisdom  to  recognize  that 
this  tmly  is  the  Family  of  the  Year. 
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REMARKS  BY  MR.  HYMAN 
BOOKBINDER 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOUMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hyman  Book- 
birxler  has  been  one  of  the  great  warriors 
against  poverty  and  inequality  in  our  genera- 
tion. IHe  has  spent  his  life  seeking  to  txidge 
misunderstanding  arxl  to  promote  unity  of  pur- 
pose anwng  groups  that  have  bieen  excluded 
from  the  full  measure  of  the  Amerkian  prom- 
ise. With  seeming  limitless  energy,  he  contin- 
ues the  struggle.  No  wonder  he  was  honored, 
along  with  the  distinguished  former  Chief 
Judge  Spotswood  Robinson  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  celet>ration  re- 
cently held  at  the  Israeli  Embassy.  I  insert  Mr. 
Bookbinder's  remari^s  into  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Hyman  Bookbinder  at  King 
Holiday  Service 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  ceremony  or  any 
personal  honor  that  could  be  more  gratifying 
than  this  one.  I  do  not  exagg^erate  when  I  say 
this,  because  in  this  single  event  there  is 
blended  in  the  most  poignant  manner  the 
two  central  themes  and  goals  of  my  personal 
and  professional  life  for  half  a  century.  To  be 
honored  for  my  efforts  over  the  years  to  help 
make  real  our  nation's  commitment  to 
equality— and  to  do  it  in  the  Embassy  of  the 
State  of  Israel— is  to  dramatize  what  I  have 
felt  all  my  life  and  which  I  have  tried  to  get 
others  to  understand.  The  right  of  blacks 
and  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans,  of 
every  group,  of  women,  to  be  treated  fairly 
and  to  be  accepted  as  full  partners  in  our 
pluralist  society  is  part  of  the  general  strug- 
gle for  freedom  that  includes  the  right  of  my 
people,  the  Jewish  people,  to  be  treated  fair- 
ly and  be  accepted  as  full  partners  in  a  plu- 
ralist world.  The  struggle  for  Israel's  secu- 
rity is  a  vital  part  of  that  universal  struggle 
for  freedom. 

Today's  ceremony  is  one  more  manifesta- 
tion of  Jewish  commitment  generally,  and  to 
Israel's  commitment  specifically,  to  the 
dream  for  social  justice  so  forcefully  and  elo- 
quently articulated  by  Martin  Luther  King. 
Only  one  month  ago,  I  was  moved  by  an  ex- 
ample of  how  this  commitment  is  not  theo- 
retical, but  one  implemented  in  reality. 
Riding  in  a  bus  fi-om  the  Tel  Aviv  airport  to 
Jerusalem,  the  Israeli  guide  told  us  that  on 
that  day  a  record  number  of  immigrants  had 
arrived,  over  2000,  including  some  300  black 
Jews  ftom  Ethiopia.  And  then,  her  voice 
cracking,  she  told  of  the  scene  she  had  per- 
sonally witnessed  only  hours  earlier.  "I  saw 
two  Ethiopian  Israelis,"  she  said,  "emotion- 
ally embracing  their  two  young  children 
from  whom  they  had  been  separated  when 
they  left  for  Israel  seven  years  earlier." 

I  feel  compelled  to  ask  this  question.  What 
other  country,  white  or  black,  has  applied  it- 
self so  diligently  to  bring  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  black  people  and  make  full  citizens 
of  them? 

That  this  recognition  today  should  come  in 
connection  with  the  King  holiday  makes  it 
especially  precious.  I  was  an  early  supporter 
of  the  legislation,  and  I  testified  several 
times,  emphasizing  that  such  a  holiday 
would  not  only  be  honoring  a  great  Amer- 
ican, a  great  black  American,  but  would  give 
all  Americans  the  opportunity  to  remember 
the  universal  message  of  justice  and  brother- 
hood that  Reverend  King  had  preached. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  shall  never  forget  that  moment  when  the 
Senate  was  about  to  cast  the  vote  that  would 
mean  final  passage  of  the  measure.  I  had 
been  invited  to  sit  in  a  reserved  Senate  gal- 
lery, and  found  myself  sitting  right  behind 
Coretta  King.  When  the  overwhelming  vote 
was  announced,  the  Senators  looked  up  and 
waved  at  Mrs.  King.  She  smiled  back  and 
turned  to  embrace  her  two  sons  seated  by  her 
side.  She  then  turned  around,  embraced  me, 
and  said,  "This  holiday  is  for  you  too."  She 
couldn't  have  said  anything  more  appro- 
priate. That  is  what  I'd  been  trying  to  say  all 
along.  I  could  only  hope  that  all  my  fellow 
Jews,  and  all  Americans,  would  see  it  that 
way. 

I  have  a  final  story  to  tell.  It  too  reminds 
us  that  despite  differences  that  do  exist  be- 
tween blacks  and  Jews  on  particular  issues 
from  time  to  time,  we  can  and  do  share  one 
another's  pain,  we  can  and  do  unite  on  com- 
mon goals.  It  was  ten  years  ago.  Bayard 
Rustln  and  I  were  members  of  President 
Carter's  Commission  on  the  Holocaust.  We 
were  among  the  15  Americans  who  were  on  a 
mission  to  Europe  to  examine  concentration 
camjM  and  Holocaust  memorials,  to  help  us 
make  appropriate  recommendations  for  an 
American  memorial.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  we  were  at  Blrkenau,  the  murder  fac- 
tory next  to  Auschwitz.  An  outdoor  memo- 
rial service  was  being  held.  Elie  Wiesel,  our 
chairman,  spoke  as  only  he  can.  A  cantor 
chanted  the  sacred  prayer  for  the  dead.  As 
we  were  about  to  depart.  Bayard's  eyes 
caught  mine.  Instinctively,  I  just  said, 
"Would  you?"  He  nodded,  and  I  asked  the 
group  to  remain.  Bayard  spoke  no  words.  Ac- 
companied only  by  the  soft  winds  of  the  vast 
expanse,  he  started  to  sing. 

Oh,   freedom,  oh  freedom,  oh  freedom  over 

me; 
And  before  I'd  be  a  slave. 
I'd  be  burled  in  my  grave. 
And  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  free. 

At  that  moment,  on  the  spot  where  mil- 
lions of  Jews  had  been  consumed,  tears  were 
being  shed  in  their  memory,  but  also  in 
memory  of  the  millions  of  blacks  robbed  of 
their  dignity  and  their  freedom  over  the 
years. 

At  this  moment,  here,  let  us  once  again 
pledge  to  try  to  understand  each  other's 
pain — but  also  to  share  each  other's  prayers 
for  peace  and  freedom  for  all  people. 


THE  SPACEPORT  FINANCING  ACT 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I.  ak>ng  with 
my  Fk>rida  colleague  Mr.  Bacchus,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  will  promote  and  en- 
hance America's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
commercial  space  industry  in  the  21st  century. 
The  U.S.  space  program  is  in  the  process  of 
restructuring  in  response  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, new  technology  needs,  and  Federal 
budget  limitations.  This  restructuring  process 
has  presented  the  States  with  unique  opportu- 
nities to  devetop  inventive  programs  aimed  at 
assisting  ttw  national  space  effort,  and  to  de- 
vekip  mutually  beneficial  partnerships  to  sfiare 
the  task  of  maintaining  U.S.  leadership  in 
space  enterprise. 

In  1989  the  State  of  Fkxida  created  the  Na- 
tion's first  space  transportation  authority.  The 
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Spaceport  Florida  Authority  was  created  to 
stimulate  ttw  devekipmeni  of  a  commercial 
launch  facility  and  related  infrastnjcture  at 
Cape  Canaveral  and  Cape  San  Bias,  FL  The 
spaceport's  misskxi  will  assist  in  the  revival  of 
the  U.S.  aerospace  industry  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  intematiorul  marlceL 

The  legislation  Mr.  Bacchus  and  I  have  irv 
trockiced  today  wouM  simply  clarify  that  the  irv 
terest  earned  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Space- 
port Fkxida  Authority  wouW  be  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation.  We  already  provide  this  tax 
treatment  for  bonds  issued  to  finance  airports, 
docks  and  wtiarves,  mass  commuting  tedi- 
ties.  and  high-speed  intercity  rail  fadities.  The 
devekipment  of  commercial  space  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  no  less  important. 

Finally,  let  me  t>e  careful  to  note  that  this 
legislation,  while  promoting  maximum  benefit 
at  minimum  cost,  will  not  only  benefit  Florida, 
but  the  entire  Natkin.  It  will  aid  and  ervx>urage 
the  devetopment  of  spaceport  infrastructure 
across  the  country,  and  move  us  into  tfie  21st 
century.  I  am  submitting  akxtg  with  this  state- 
ment for  irKlusKMi  in  ttie  record  a  descriptkxi 
Of  present  law  and  explanatkxi  of  proposed 
amendment. 

The  Spaceport  Financing  Act 

DESCRIPTION  of  PRESENT  LAW 

Present  law  allows  exempt  facility  bonds 
to  be  issued  to  finance  certain  tr&napor- 
tation  facilities,  such  as  airports,  docks  and 
wharves,  mass  commuting  facilities,  high- 
speed Intercity  rail  facilities,  and  storage  or 
training  facilities  directly  related  to  the 
foregoing.  Except  for  high-speed  Intercity 
rail  facilities,  these  facilities  must  be  owned 
by  a  governmental  unit  to  be  eligible  for 
such  financing.  Exempt  facility  bonds  for 
airports  and  docks  and  wharves  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  private  activity  bond  volume  cap. 
Only  25%  of  the  exempt  facility  bonds  for  a 
high-speed  intercity  rail  facility  require  pri- 
vate activity  bond  volume  cap. 

Airports 
Treasury  Department  regulations  provide 
that  airi»rt  property  eligible  for  exempt  fa- 
cility bond  financing  includes  facilities  that 
are  directly  related  and  essential  to  servic- 
ing aircraft,  enabling  aircraft  to  take  off  and 
land,  and  transferring  passengers  or  cargo  to 
or  from  aircraft,  but  only  if  the  facilities 
must  be  located  at.  or  in  close  proximity  to, 
the  take-off  and  landing  area  to  perform 
these  functions.  (See  Treas.  Ret.  Sec.  1.103- 
8(e)(2)(li)(a).)  The  regulations  also  provide 
that  airports  Include  other  functionally  re- 
lated and  subordinate  facilities  at  or  adja- 
cent to  the  airport,  such  as  terminals,  hang- 
ers, loading  facilities,  repair  shops,  mainte- 
nance or  overhaul  facilities,  and  land-lMaed 
navigational  aids  such  as  radar  InstallationB. 
(See  Treas.  Reg.  Sec.  1.103-8<eX2XlIKb).)  Fa- 
cilities the  primary  function  of  which  Is 
manufacturing  rather  than  transportation 
are  not  eligible  or  exempt  facility  lx>nd  fi- 
nancing. (See  mC  Sec.  142(cK2XE):  see  also 
Rev.  Rul.  77-186.  1977-1.  C.B.  22  (facility  pri- 
marily used  for  constructing  supertankers); 
Rev.  Rul.  77-324.  1977-2.  C.B.  37  (facility  pri- 
marily used  by  a  manufacturer  for  customiz- 
ing and  structurally  modifying  new  air- 
craft).) 

Public  use  reQuirement 
Treasury  Department  regrilations  iHX>vlde 
generally  that,  in  order  to  qualify  as  an  ex- 
empt facility,  the  facility  must  serve  or  Im 
available  on  a  regular  iMSis  for  general  imb- 
11c  use.  or  be  a  part  of  a  facility  so  used,  as 
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contrasted  with  similar  types  of  facilities 
that  are  constructed  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
a  limited  number  of  nongovernmental  per- 
sons in  their  trades  or  businesses.  (See 
Treas,  Reg.  Sec.  1.103-8(a)(2)  &  1.103-^(e)(l).) 
For  example,  a  private  dock  or  wharf  leased 
to  and  serving  only  a  single  manufacturing 
plant  would  not  qualify  as  a  facility  for  gen- 
eral public  use,  but  a  hangar  or  repair  facil- 
ity at  a  municipal  airport,  or  a  dock  or  a 
wharf,  would  qualify  even  if  it  is  leased  or 
permanently  assigned  to  a  single  nongovern- 
mental person  provided  that  such  person  di- 
rectly serves  the  general  public,  such  as  a 
common  passenger  carrier  or  freight  carrier. 
Certain  facilities,  such  as  sewage  and  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  are  treated  in  all 
events  as  serving  a  general  public  use  al- 
though they  may  be  part  of  a  nonpublic  fa- 
cility, such  as  a  manufacturing  facility  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  of  a  single  manufac- 
turer. 

Federally  guaranteed  bonds 
Bonds  directly  or  indirectly  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  (or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereoO  are  not  tax-exempt.  (See 
IRC  Sec.  149(b).)  The  Treasury  Department 
has  not  issued  regulations  interpreting  the 
prohibition  of  federal  guarantees  and  the 
scope  of  the  prohibition  is  unclear. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  amendment  clarifies  that 
spaceports  are  eligible  for  exempt  facility 
bond  financing  to  the  same  extent  as  air- 
ports. As  in  the  case  of  airports,  the  facili- 
ties must  be  owned  by  a  governmental  unit 
to  be  eligible  for  such  financing. 

The  term  "spaceport"  includes  facilities 
directly  related  and  essential  to  servicing 
spacecraft,  enabling  spacecraft  to  take  off  or 
land,  and  transferring  passengers  or  space 
cargo  to  or  from  spacecraft,  but  only  if  the 
facilities  must  be  located  at.  or  in  close 
proximity  to,  the  launch  site  to  perform 
these  functions.  Space  cargo  includes  sat- 
ellites, scientific  experiments,  and  other 
property  transported  into  space,  whether  or 
not  the  cargo  will  return  from  space.  The 
term  "spaceport"  also  includes  other  func- 
tionally related  and  subordinate  facilities  at 
or  adjacent  to  the  spaceport,  such  as  launch 
control  centers,  repair  shops,  maintenance 
or  overhaul  facilities,  and  rocket  assembly 
facilities  that  must  be  located  at  or  adjacent 
to  the  launch  site. 

The  successful  commercial  exploitation  of 
space  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  direct 
support  and  Invo./ement  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  intended  that  spaceports  shall 
be  treated  in  all  events  as  serving  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  that  the  use  of  spaceport  fa- 
cilities by  the  federal  government  will  not 
render  such  facilities  ineligible  for  exempt 
facility  bond  financing.  In  addition,  it  is  in- 
tended that  payments  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  rent,  user  fees,  or  other  charges  for 
the  use  of  spaceport  property  will  not  be 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  whether 
bonds  for  spaceports  are  federally  guaran- 
teed as  long  as  such  payments  are  condi- 
tioned on  the  use  of  such  property  and  are 
not  payable  unconditionally  and  in  all 
events. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  BARNETT 
AUGUST 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7,  759; 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  my  constituent  and 
g(xxi  friend,  Bamett  August.  Barney  has  been 
chosen  as  the  Bowling  Green  Association's 
honor«e  for  the  Lifetime  Of  Achievement 
Award  in  appreciation  of  his  many  years  of 
servic*  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  August  has  Ijeen  the  honorary  executive 
vice  president  of  the  East  Side  Chamber  of 
Commerce  since  1927,  and  as  such,  he  is 
currently  the  longest  serving  chamt)er  execu- 
tive in  U.S.  history.  Throughout  his  tenure, 
Barney  was  responsible  for  several  projects 
which  have  improved  the  community.  He 
should  be  most  proud  of  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  fir$t  public  housing  project  in  the  United 
States,  the  Astor  Houses  in  New  York  City.  He 
also  organized  many  other  public  housing 
projecte  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  his  position  on  the  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Barney  August  has 
held  several  other  prestigious  posts  such  as 
serving  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  past  president 
of  the  Civic  Executive's  Conference  of  Metro- 
politan New  York.  The  East  Side  Chamber 
gives  »n  annual  award  known  as  the  Barnett 
August  Public  Service  Award  to  individuals 
who  tiave  demonstrated  their  dedication  to 
serve  the  people  of  New  York  City.  That  alone 
illustrates  the  recognition  that  Barney  has  re- 
ceived as  a  proven  public  servant. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  Barney  upon  re- 
ceiving this  important  award  from  such  a  dig- 
nified organization  as  the  Bowling  Green  As- 
sociation. It  is  my  hope  that  he  continues  his 
efforts  to  kjetter  the  city  of  New  York. 


ESTABLISHING      A      NEW  WORLD 

ORDER            REQUIRES  TRUE 

ACHIEVEMENT         FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
defeating  tyranny  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Ameri- 
cans are  proud  and  thankful  that  we  were  able 
to  confront  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  and 
fight  human  rights  abuses  in  Kuwait.  What  we 
have  30  far  accomplished  with  our  coalition 
partners  is  truly  the  first  steps  down  the  path 
of  a  new  workf  order. 

However,  continuing  to  achieve  that  new 
order  means  addressing  old  problems,  namely 
the  continued  human  rights  abuses  in  coun- 
tries WHe  Cuba,  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
many  others. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  once  said  "Where  do 
universal  human  rights  begin?  In  a  small 
place,  close  to  home  *  *  *.  They  are  in  the 
worid  of  the  individual  person:  the  neighbor- 
hood he  lives  in;  the  school  or  college  he  at- 
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tends;  th^  factory,  farm  or  office  where  he 
works.  Such  are  tfie  places  where  every  man, 
woman  and  child  seeks  equal  justice,  equal 
dignity  without  discrimination." 

As  Americans,  we  believe  that  the  denial  of 
human  rights  in  a  country  is  not  just  an  inter- 
nal affair;  it  is  a  matter  for  the  worW.  Our  for- 
eign policy  has  traditionally  included  concem 
for  the  life,  lit)erty,  and  welfare  of  the  individual 
citizens  of  other  nations.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  has  the  responsibility  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  rights  conditions  in  the 
world. 

Congress  has  a  long  history  of  trying  to  in> 
prove  human  rights  around  the  world.  Some- 
times it  is  our  expression  of  outrage.  Some- 
times it  is  the  thousands  of  letters  we  have 
written.  Sometimes  it  is  our  policies  and  diplo- 
macy that  try  to  correct  inhumane  treatment. 
Very  often.  Congress  is  successful.  For  in- 
stance, wrten  anti-Semitism  was  on  the  rise  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  subjecting  Soviet  Jews  to 
tremendoLB  violence,  it  was  our  voice  and  let- 
ters that  helped  them  seek  their  freedom.  In 
South  Africa,  the  continuing  changes  there 
have  come  from  American  pressure.  In  East- 
ern Europe,  the  reawakening  of  freedom  and 
democracy  came  after  years  of  concern  and 
action  from  this  very  Chamtjer. 

Commurtism  has  long  been  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  United  States,  and  we  have  seen 
those  Marxist  countries  take  great  strides  in 
implementing  democratic  and  economic  re- 
forms. Bui  the  human  rights  conditions  in 
those  countries  are  still  the  concerns  of  Con- 
gress. The  most  recent  incident  is  the  use  of 
force  by  Soviet  military  on  January  13,  in  Lith- 
uania which  resulted  in  at  least  14  deaths  and 
more  than  100  wounded.  A  week  later  in  Lat- 
via, 4  died  and  at  least  9  were  wounded  in  a 
Soviet  military  assault  on  the  Latvian  Interior 
Ministry.  Congress  immediately  passed  a  res- 
olution condemning  tfie  use  of  Soviet  military 
force  in  the  Baltic  States,  indicating  that  al- 
though we  were  immersed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict,  w8  were  noi  blinded  to  human  rights 
abuses  elsewhere. 

Neariy  2  years  ago,  China's  brutal  repres- 
sion of  the  thousands  of  peaceful  students 
arxJ  workers  in  Tiananmen  Square  was  appall- 
ing. Congress  was  able  to  pass  a  bill  mandat- 
ing economic  measures  against  China  and 
placing  several  stringent  human  rights  condi- 
tions on  Itie  continuation  of  China's  most-fa- 
vored-natior  trading  status. 

But  when  the  worid's  attention  was  focused 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Chinese  Govemment 
prosecuted  and  sentenced  the  pro-denrx)cracy 
activists.  Many  of  those  who  were  prosecuted 
had  been  detained  for  more  than  18  months 
without  formal  charges.  They,  as  the  State  De- 
partment stated,  "were  guilty  of  nothing  more 
than  the  peaceful  advocacy  of  democracy." 
There  are  a  lots  we  need  to  do  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

In  Central  America,  ttie  hunnan  rights  viola- 
tions are  the  greatest  concem  to  the  United 
States.  Congress  has  pressed  those  countries 
to  improve  their  human  rights  conditions,  but 
there  are  more  we  need  to  do.  For  Instance, 
Guatemala  has  been  referred  t)y  human  rights 
monitors  a$  having  one  of  the  worst  human 
rights  situations  in  the  world.  Between  1986 
and  1989,  Amnesty  International  documented 
more  than  222  politk:al  disappearances  and 
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Guatemala's  assistance  procurator  recorded 
243  political  killings  in  the  first  7  months  of 
1990  alone.  According  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, evidence  has  come  to  light  that  Gua- 
temala city  police  arxj  private  security  persorv 
nel  have  harassed,  t)eaten  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, killed  street  children.  The  political  vio- 
lence has  reached  a  disturbing  level  in  recent 
monttis. 

On  January  16,  1991,  in  his  inaugural 
speech,  the  newly  elected  President  Serrano 
pledged  to  protect  human  rights  in  his  country. 
This  provides  us  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  urge  the  new  President  to  make  human 
rights  a  high  priority  for  his  government.  We 
hope  that  Guatemala  under  the  new  president 
can  improve  its  human  rights  records. 

In  El  Salvador,  we  were  deeply  alarmed 
with  ttie  news  that  six  Jesuit  priests,  their 
housekeeper  and  daughter  were  brutally  exe- 
cuted under  circumstances  that  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  activity  of  the  right-wing  death 
squads.  The  killing  of  the  priests  is  not  only 
tragic  but  a  moral  outrage.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress can  keep  on  pressing  on  this  issue. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  imposed  a  trade  emtiargo 
against  that  country  to  improve  the  deteriorat- 
ing human  rights  conditions.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  situation  has  changed  since  then.  The 
election  of  PreskJent  Violeta  Chamon-o  on 
Felxuary  25,  1990,  provkjed  a  renewed  oppor- 
tunity for  statjility  and  improvement  of  human 
rights  conditions  in  Nk»ragua.  Our  action  on 
appropriating  $300  million  in  economic  aid  to 
the  new  government  in  April  1990  to  rebuikf 
the  devastating  economy  and  support  the 
country's  denrxxracy  was  a  right  move.  I  am 
eager  to  see  more  improvements  on  human 
rights  in  that  country. 

In  India,  tt>e  human  rights  atnjses  including 
extrajudk:ial  killings  by  the  police,  particulariy 
in  Punjab  raised  some  concems.  The  India 
autfx>rities  in  attempting  to  maintain  territorial 
integrity  resorted  to  aggressive  tactics.  Most  of 
the  vk^tims  of  the  violence  are  unarmed  Sikhs. 
We  hope  ttiat  this  kind  of  t)rutal  repression  will 
never  happen  again. 

Alexarider  Hamilton  said  "The  sacred  rights 
of  mankind  are  not  to  be  rummaged  for 
arTX>ng  okJ  parchments  or  musty  records.  They 
are  written,  as  with  a  sunfc>eam,  in  the  wtiole 
volunw  of  human  nature,  by  the  hand  of  tine 
divinity  itself;  and  can  never  be  erased  or  ot>- 
scured  by  mortal  power." 

Amerca's  concern  for  human  dignity  has  al- 
ways been  a  central  tenet,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress have  the  obligation  and  at>ility  to  help 
improve  human  rights  conditions  in  the  worid. 
We  must  not  turn  our  heads.  We  have  taken 
actk>ns  in  the  past  and  accomplished  some 
achievements.  But  ttiere  is  more  we  need  to 
do  to  help  people  pursue  their  human  rights. 
We  must  show  the  politically  oppressed  that 
the  worid  knows  and  cares  about  their  fate. 
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PION OF  CHILDREN  AND  FAMI- 
LIES 
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INTRODUCING  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  the  outstand- 
ing contritxjtions  made  by  Norma  Jean  Miller 
to  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  families  of 
Jackson  County,  MO. 

On  March  15,  1991,  Ms.  Miller's  friends  and 
coworkers  will  gather  to  wish  her  well  as  she 
retires  after  35  years  of  caring  arxJ  compas- 
sionate servk:e  to  the  juvenile  division  of  the 
Sixteen  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri. 

The  hallmartc  of  Ms.  Miller's  career  has 
t)een  her  commitment  to  the  young  people 
who  find  their  way  into  the  Jackson  County  ju- 
venile justice  system.  Her  specialty  has  been 
getting  them  back  on  the  right  track  and  keep- 
ing them  there.  Her  dedkation  has  meant  a 
better  hope  for  the  future  for  countless  Jack- 
son County  youths. 

Ms.  Miller  has  ably  served  the  court  and  her 
community  since  September  6,  1955.  In  the 
past  35  years,  she  has  held  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions, ranging  from  deputy  juvenile  offkier  to 
supervisor  of  the  aftercare  unit,  ttie  division  re- 
sponsible for  reintegrating  chiWren  into  the 
community. 

Despite  the  long  hours  and  the  demanding 
circumstances  of  her  job,  Ms.  Miller  has  mairv 
tained  a  remarkable  level  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm for  her  work  and  is  viewed  by  her 
colleagues  as  an  invaluable  source  of  institu- 
tional knowledge  about  the  worttings  of  the  ju- 
venile division. 

Among  her  many  contritxjtions  to  the  well- 
being  of  young  people  in  the  community  has 
been  Ms.  Miller's  longstanding  support  for  pro- 
grams within  the  judicial  system  to  aid  the  vk:- 
tims  of  chiW  atxjse.  As  manager  of  the  Family 
Attention  Center,  she  effectively  wori<ed  to 
bring  parents  and  chikjren  who  had  been  di- 
vkjed  by  a  crisis  ttack  together  again. 

She  was  also  instrumental  In  developing  a 
chiWren's  emergency  fund  in  Jackson  County 
to  help  supplement  ttie  servkjes  of  the  court. 
The  fund  provides  incidental  items — such  as  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  or  a  high  sctiool  ring — that 
can  really  make  a  differerK:e  in  a  young  per- 
son's life. 

Throughout  her  career,  Ms.  Miller  has 
touched  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  with  her 
own  personal  brand  of  commitment.  Her  dedi- 
catnn  and  concern  for  ttie  youth  of  Jackson 
County  have  set  the  standard  against  whk;h 
all  persons  in  her  field  are  measured. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  admiratkxi  and  ap- 
preciation that  I  salute  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions made  by  Ms.  Miller  to  the  children 
and  families  of  our  community.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Ms.  Miller's  friends  ar>d  colleagues  in 
tionoring  her  35  years  of  servce  to  the  juve- 
nile divisk>n  and  wishing  her  many  more  years 
of  success. 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OFITTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of 
us  know  only  too  well,  our  collective  desire  to 
retain  our  seats  in  this  august  body  has  cre- 
ated enormous  pressures  for  further  and  fur- 
ther campaign  spending.  In  a  war  of  words 
and  wallets,  we  are  escalating  toward  uncon- 
trollatde  cost  proliferation.  It  is  time  for  a  mutu- 
ally verifiable  campaign-spending  freeze. 

Nearty  $3  billion  was  spent  in  1988  on  all 
electrons  in  the  United  States,  more  than  five 
times  what  was  spent  in  1976.  House  and 
Senate  races  atone  cost  $450  million  in  1990, 
a  fourfold  increase  since  1976.  In  my  first 
election  for  the  House  in  1972,  I  raised 
$130,000.  In  the  last  cycle  in  1990,  I  viras 
forced  to  raise  more  than  $900,000.  Like  the 
Federal  defrcit,  campaign  costs  are  sptraiing 
out  of  control,  but  unlike  the  Federal  deficit, 
campaign  costs  are  relatively  easy  to  control, 
if  we  simply  exercise  the  collective  will  to  do 
so. 

We  need  to  exercise  that  will.  Putjlc  con- 
fidence has  been  eroded  t>y  our  costly  politcal 
t»attles.  We  waste  too  much  of  our  legislative 
time  on  fundraising.  The  institution  of  Con- 
gress is  exposed  to  undue  influence.  Last 
year,  we  tooi(  some  faltering  steps  toward  re- 
form. This  Congress,  we  must  do  better. 

Obvtously,  nx)ney  does  not  influence  how 
we  vote,  but  the  constant  ctiase  for  contritxi- 
tions  interferes  with  our  responsitNlities  as  leg- 
islators. We  are  raising  too  much.  We  are 
spending  too  much.  The  system  now  in  place 
is  an  insurance  policy  for  incumbents,  so  the 
effort  to  enact  carrpaign  finance  reform  rep>- 
resents  a  leap  of  faith  and  faimess.  But  self- 
interest  arxJ  special  interest  must  give  way  to 
the  put>lic  interest. 

One  of  ttie  major  obstacles  to  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  has  been  the  Supreme  Courts 
njling  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo  in  1976  that  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  would  be  vtolated  by  mandatory 
spending  limits  on  political  races.  But  there 
are  two  ways  around  ttiat  prohibitton  whk:h  I 
am  proposing  In  two  pieces  of  legislatton  ttiat 
I  am  introducing  today. 

First,  I  am  introducing  a  constituttonal 
amendment  whk;h  will: 

Give  Congress  the  power  to  set  its  own 
campaign  spending  limits. 

Extend  the  terms  of  Members  of  House  of 
Representatives  from  2  to  4  years.  Four-year 
terms  woukj  not  only  cut  campaign  costs  in 
half,  but  also  altow  Congress  to  legislate  wittv 
out  having  to  divkle  its  concentratx>n  on  ttie 
neariy  perpetual  campaign.  The  country  needs 
fulltime  legislators,  not  legislators  torn  tietween 
their  duties  and  their  campaigns  every  second 
year  as  autumn  rolls  around. 

Second,  I  am  also  introducing  legislatkxi 
whKh  will:  establish  a  system  of  voluntary  in- 
centives and  partial  publk;  financing  for  can- 
dkJates  who  restrict  their  total  general  electkxi 
spending  to  $540,000;  limit  Political  Actnn 
Committee  contributkxis  to  $180,000.  There  is 
nothing  inherently  wrong  with  ttie  concept  of 
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PAC'9— ttiat  is,  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
individuaJs  with  shared  goals— txit  the  relative 
influence  of  PAC  contritxjtions  has  t)ecome 
too  great  when  compared  to  other  campaign 
contributions;  Hmit  iridividual  contributions  to 
$180,0CX).  But  the  bill  will  also  encourage 
smal  contrtHitions  of  S100  or  less — total — 
from  irxJividuals  residing  within  a  congres- 
sional district  by  not  counting  them  against  the 
candkJate's  total  limit  for  individual  contribu- 
tions. 

They  provide  $180,000  of  puljlic  financing  to 
those  carxjidates  wfx)  voluntarily  accept 
spending  limitations  through  a  tax  checkoff 
system  similar  to  that  used  to  finance  Presi- 
dential elections.  I  have  long  believed  in  the 
merit  of  putslic  participation  in  financing  con- 
gressional campaigns.  I  first  voted  during  my 
first  term  in  ttie  House  1 7  years  ago  for  public 
financing  of  congressional  campaigns  in  a  bill 
ttien  offered  by  Congressman  Mo  Udall,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  distinguished 
members  ever  to  sewe  in  this  body.  If  chal- 
lengers are  to  tiave  any  chance  at  all  in  most 
districts  partial  put>lic  financing  is  essential. 

They  impose  significant  penalties  on  can- 
didates wtK)  agree  to  and  then  violate  vol- 
untary spending  limits.  If  a  candidate  does  not 
accept  these  voluntary  restrictions,  an  oppos- 
ing candidate  wtw  does  accept  them  will  still 
receive  partial  public  financing  and  other  tien- 
efits  without  being  tx>urxj  by  spending  limits,  a 
powerful  incentive  to  all  candidates  to  comply. 

And  they  make  media  incentives  availat>le 
to  ttxise  candidates  wtx)  voluntarily  accept  the 
spending  limit  Radio  and  television  spots  of  1 
minute  or  nrtore  whk:h  feature  the  candidate — 
to  discourage  negative  advertising— woukj  be 
made  availatile  for  50  percent  of  their  normal 
unit  cost  Those  candkjates  who  do  not  accept 
spending  limits  wouM  be  required  to  pay  150 
percent  of  normal  unit  cost 

This  approach  woukJ  reduce  the  influence  of 
PAC's,  promote  individual  contritxjtions,  and 
level  ttie  playing  fiekJ  by  providing  some  public 
financing  for  qualified  challengers.  Given  the 
many  ideas  currently  being  discussed  in  Con- 
gress on  campaign  finance  reform  and  the  inr 
passe  which  has  developed  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  I  hojae  these  proposals 
will  be  carefully  evaluated.  Although  I  have  al- 
ways lived  within  ttie  mies  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing system,  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  its  serious  inadequacies.  We 
can  and  shoukJ  provide  the  electorate  with  a 
competitive  election  arxl  our  opponents  with  a 
lair  opportunity  to  present  ttieir  views  to  the 
puWic.  We  have  put  this  challenge  off  for  far 
too  long. 
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RESTORE  EXON-FLORIO  TO 
PERMANENT  LAW 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1991 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced 
legislation,  first  authored  this  year  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  J.  James  Exon,  which  would  make  per- 
manenjtfje  very  important  Exon-Ftorio  provi- 
sion which  provides  tor  the  review,  investiga- 
tion and  blockage  of  foreign  takeovers  that 
oouU  threaten  the  natk>nal  security. 
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It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  Exon-Florio 
provision  was  allowed  to  expire  last  year  when 
the  House,  Senate,  and  administration  couW 
rrot  come  to  an  agreement  on  reauthorization 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  It  is  very  clear 
that  Senator  Exon,  Representative  Florio, 
arxl  other  Memt)ers  who  were  involved  in  cre- 
ating this  provision  in  1988  intended  it  to  be 
pennanent  law.  We  should  quickly  restore  that 
original  intent,  and  the  Exon-Sharp  bill  will  do 
just  that. 

Foreign  acquisitions  of  American  finns  have 
not  come  to  a  standstill  during  Exon-Florio's 
lapse,  and  a  few  very  controversial  bids — such 
as  Fanuc's  now-abandoned  investment  in 
Moore  Special  Tool  Co. — raise  questions  as  to 
how  the  administration  could  legally  deal  with 
a  foreign  takeover  which  threatened  the  na- 
tional security  without  Exon-Florio  having  full 
force  of  law  and  regulation.  At  this  time,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  [CFIUS]  may  be  investigating  yet 
another  foreign  takeover  which  raises  national 
security  concerns.  And  at  this  time,  if  the 
President  needed  Exon-Florio  authority  to  en- 
join that  acquisition,  he  would  not  have  it.  By 
making  ExorvFlorio  permanent,  we  will  not 
have  to  face  this  grave  uncertainly  again. 

Although  the  administration  and  Memt»ers  of 
Congress  may  disagree  on  how  Exon-Florio  is 
being  interpreted,  there  is  no  real  det»ate  on 
its  necessity.  Since  tieing  implemented  by 
President  Reagan's  Executive  order  in  De- 
cember 1988,  over  500  Exon-Florio  filings 
have  been  made  with  the  CFIUS  regarding  a 
foreign  merger  with  or  acquisition  of  a  U.S.- 
owned  firm.  While  this  raw  numtjer  is  not  an 
accurate  barometer  of  how  many  of  those 
500-plus  takeover  actually  raised  legitimate 
national  security  questions,  the  CFIUS  did  find 
reason  to  believe  that  12  of  those  foreign 
takeovers  warranted  an  intensive,  second- 
level  investigation.  We  can  only  postulate  why 
a  few  of  this  group  of  12  were  at)andoned  or 
restructured,  t>ecause  the  internal  wort^ings  of 
the  CFIUS  are  largely  secret. 

More  importantly,  when  President  Bush 
used  Exon-Florio  authority  last  year  to  order 
CATIG,  a  firm  owned  by  the  Peoples  Republk: 
of  Chra,  to  divest  itself  of  its  purchase  of 
Mamco  Manufacturing,  the  President  firmly  es- 
tat)lished  both  the  legitimacy  and  the  necessity 
of  Exon-Florio.  That  is  t)ecause  Exon-Florio  is 
the  last  line  of  defense:  its  authority  is  used 
only  when  other  laws— such  as  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act, 
export  control  laws,  or  foreign  ownership,  con- 
trol and  influence  [FOG]  regulations  are  inad- 
equate to  protect  the  national  security. 

We  must  restore  Exon-Florio — our  ultimate 
defense  against  threatening  foreign  take- 
overs—as soon  as  possible.  At  this  time,  the 
House  and  Senate  still  have  differences  on 
how  the  Defense  Production  Act  will  be  re- 
newed, but  the  differences  are  on  other  is- 
sues, such  as  financial  services.  In  introducing 
this  bin,  I  woukJ  urge  the  relevant  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  assure  that  in  the 
short-temi  and  long-term  extensions  of  the 
DPA,  pennanent  Exon-Florio  authority  is  in- 
cluded. 

Askte  from  protecting  the  national  security, 
there  are  two  other  reasons  why  making 
Exon-Plork)  pennanent  makes  sense.  First  al- 
lowing Exon-Florio  to  lapse  weakens  the  Con- 
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gress"  institutk>nal  leverage  on  ttie  administra- 
tion's implementation  of  Exon-Ftorio.  For  those 
of  us  wtio  have  had  reservations  ttiat  the 
Reagan  apd  Bush  administratkxis  were  effec- 
tively implementing  the  law  on  some  of  the 
more  controversial  cases,  toss  of  our  institu- 
tional leverage  to  effectively  oversee  and  en- 
courage Improvements,  in  the  Exon-Ftorio 
process  b  detrimental  to  our  constituttonal 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  Second,  hav- 
ing a  law  of  this  importance  come  and  go  cre- 
ates tremendous  ambiguities  for  the  inter- 
national txjsiness  community  whtoh  are  also 
harmful  to  America's  economic  interests.  Be- 
cause the  majority  of  foreign  investments  in 
the  United  States  create  jobs,  economic 
growth,  and  foster  competitive  technologk^al 
improvements  whtoh  advance  our  standard  of 
living,  having  a  permanent  and  predk:tat>le 
statute  on  the  tx>oks  increases  business  con- 
fidence. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Exon-Florio  is  too  im- 
portant a  law  to  be  allowed  to  lapse  ever 
again.  Adoption  of  ttie  Exon-Sharp  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  President  with  uninterrupted  power  to 
investigate  and  block  foreign  takeovers  whtoh 
may  threaten  our  national  security.  I  urge  ttie 
incorporatton  of  the  Exon-Sharp  bill  into  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 


SUPPORT  THE  VISUAL  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  TH8  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I,  my  good 
friend  John  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  over  two 
dozen  of  our  colleagues  will  be  inti-oducing  the 
Visual  Polution  Control  Act  of  1991,  a  tJill  to 
restore  the  original  intent  of  ttie  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965.  I  am  confident  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  finally  bring  real 
progress  toward  conti-olling  the  proliferation  of 
billtmards. 

The  BuBh  administi'ation,  recognizing  ttie 
need  for  bflltioard  refomn,  has  proposed  similar 
reform  of  the  existing  Federal  billboard  law  in 
its  1991  highway  reauttiorization  proposal.  I 
applaud  the  President's  efforts  to  make  Amer- 
toa  more  scento. 

Additionally,  over  40  national  environmental, 
health,  conservation,  and  putilk:  sector  organi- 
zattons  support  reform  of  the  existing  billboard 
law  and  have  endorsed  the  Visual  Pollution 
Conti'olActof  1991. 

Like  last  year's  bill,  the  Visual  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  wil  restore  to  State  and  kxal  govern- 
ments the  ability  to  remove  txllboards  using 
ttieir  own  land  use  authority.  Our  bill  will  also 
place  a  moratorium  on  new  t)illboard  construc- 
tion along  Federal-aid  highways.  Finally,  our 
legislation  wouto  prohibit  ttie  billboard  industry 
ft-om  desboying  trees  on  putiik:  rights-of-way 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  improved  billboard  visi- 
bility. 

I  tselieva  ttie  Visual  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1991  is  an  improvement  upon  last  year's  bill- 
board control  legislation  (H.R.  3389].  Unlike 
last  year's  bill,  however,  the  Visual  Pollution 
Control  Act  will  not  require  the  removal  of  any 
legally  erected  billboard. 
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The  Visual  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1991  is 
needed  now  more  than  ever.  According  to 
Federal  Highway  Administration  statistics,  t)ill- 
tx>ard  removals  have  come  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still. During  1986-68,  only  2,657  tjillboards 
were  removed  along  Federal  highways  nation- 
wide. However,  during  the  same  period,  over 
47,500  new  billtx>ards  were  constructed.  In- 
credit>ly,  the  t)illtx>ard  lobby  still  claims  that  the 
original  Highway  Beautification  Act  is  working 
perfectly  and  reform  is  not  needed.  Otwiously 
it  is  worthing  fine  for  them,  tjut  it  is  working 
miserably  for  those  of  us  concerned  with  bill- 
board proliferation. 

The  Visual  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1991  will 
restore  the  spirit  of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act,  which  has  been  gutted  by  previous  Con- 
gresses. Given  these  facts,  I  am  confident  this 
legislation  will  be  successful. 

I  am  pleased  Senator  John  Chafee  of 
Rhode  Island  has  introduced  his  own  billboard 
control  in  the  Senate.  Last  year,  Senator 
Chafee  guided  through  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  billboard 
control  legislation.  I  anticipate  legislation  suc- 
cess again  by  that  body  this  year. 

But  not  all  ttie  action  to  control  billtxjards 
has  been  confined  to  Washington.  States  and 
local  communities  have  been  active  in  passing 
legislation  that  regulates  t>illboards.  Recently 
Rhode  Island  joined  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Vermont 
and  Maine  in  banning  new  billboard  construc- 
tion. Overall,  in  just  the  past  4  years,  more 
than  500  cities  and  counties  have  enacted 
new  regulations  to  control  the  proliferation  of 
billboards.  On  June  20,  1990,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  unanimously  passed  a  res- 
olution calling  on  Congress  to  restore  the  au- 
thority of  local  and  State  governments  to  use 
their  zoning  powers  to  remove  t)illboards,  a 
right  removed  by  a  1978  amendment  to  tiie 
Highway  Beautification  Act  requiring  cash  pay- 
ment to  billtx>ard  companies. 

In  my  opinion,  that  1978  amendment  effec- 
tively pulled  the  remaining  teeth  out  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act,  and  tumed  that 
law  into  a  tool  for  the  billtx>ard  industry,  who 
are  now  opposing  any  attempts  to  reform  that 
act.  Because  of  that  1978  amendment,  it 
woukj  cost  taxpayers  over  $1  billion  to  remove 
nonconforming  billboards— an  expenditure  this 
Nation  cannot  now  afford. 

A  better  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  would 
be  to  amortize  the  billboards  for  a  reasonable 
period,  rather  than  pay  cash  outright.  While 
billboard  proponents  have  sakj  this  would  vio- 
late the  fifth  amendment,  the  courts  have  long 
held  that  billboard  regulation  is  not  a  taking  of 
private  property  and  does  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. This  premise  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  billt>oards  don't  derive  their  value  from  the 
private  land  they  stand  on,  but  from  the  public 
roads  they  starvj  next  to.  Hence,  an  industry 
ttiat  inadvertently  profits  from  the  public  gives 
communities  the  right  to  regulate  ttiat  industry. 
This  doctrine  was  first  upheld  over  70  years 
ago,  in  Churchill  and  Tail  v.  Rafferty,  248  U.S. 
591  (1918),  and  continues  to  be  uphekj  today. 
Many  State  courts  have  also  concluded  that 
amortization  is  an  acceptat)le  method  for  re- 
moving nonconforming  t>iiltx>ards. 

Additionally,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
did  a  review  of  ttie  existing  case  law  to  deter- 
mine if  a  majority  of  the  cases  hokj  that  amor- 
tization in  the  removal  of  billboards  is  constitu- 
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tional.  Their  review  indicated  ttiat  a  "vast  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  hokJ  that  billboard  amortiza- 
tion is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  ttie  police 
power  of  the  state  and  not  violative  of  the 
Constiti/tion."  [GAO  Report  B-239187,  Feb.  6, 
1991). 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Visual  Pollution  Conti-ol 
Act  of  1991  Is  constitutional,  proenvironment, 
and  needed  if  we  are  to  restore  Lady  Bird 
Johnson's  original  goal  of  highway  bieautifi- 
catlon.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  worthy  piece  of  legislation. 


DOUBLE  DIPPING  BY  THRIFT 
INVESTORS  TO  STOP 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  J 991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  Nortti  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I'm  introducing  legislation  to  stop  inves- 
tors of  failed  savings  and  loans  in  the  late 
1980's  from  abusing  generous  tax  breaks 
given  to  them  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  investors  are  trying  to  cash  in  on  an  es- 
timated S3.5  billion  of  tax  deductions  for  dis- 
posed thrift  assets  after  they've  already  b)een 
reimtxjrsed  for  such  losses  by  Federal  assist- 
ance payments. 

In  1990,  Congress  was  informed  of  ttiis  dou- 
ble dipping  by  thrift  investors  who  are  writing 
off  enormous  tax  losses  on  the  disposition  of 
thrift  assets  even  ttiough  they've  suffered  no 
real  economic  loss.  These  investors  are  claim- 
ing tHilions  of  dollars  worth  of  tax  breaks  on 
their  Federal  income  tax  returns  for  losses 
even  though  they've  been  fully  reimt>ursed  for 
such  kisses  by  Federal  assistance  payments. 

Last  week,  several  of  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced legislation  to  prevent  these  inappropri- 
ate tax  deductions  in  ttie  future,  and  I'm  sup- 
portive of  these  efforts.  However,  I  feel  we 
shoud  also  fix  ttie  past  abuses. 

A  Treasury  Department  report  released  yes- 
terday to  Congress  clearty  demonsti-ates  that 
no  reasonat)le  authority  lias  ever  existed  for 
ttiis  aggressive,  if  not  ateurd,  double  dipping 
t»eing  taken  on  the  Federal  tax  returns  of 
many  S&L  investors  and  that  ttie  IRS  stands 
ready  to  litigate  ttiese  cases.  Such  tax  b-eat- 
ment  is  contrary  to  well-estat)lished  tax  prin- 
ciples, including  the  tax  rules  for  computing 
gain  or  loss — Internal  Revenue  Code,  section 
1001 — and  ttie  deduction  limitation  for  losses 
compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise — In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  165.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  these  investors  tiave  already  reaped 
an  estimated  $1  billton  windfall  ft-om  the  com- 
bined Federal  assistance  payments  and  re- 
duced tax  liat)ility.  And  in  my  judgment,  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  shouldn't  be  asked  to  t>ear  this 
burden. 

My  legislation  would  cover  all  past  and  fu- 
ture Federal  assistance  payments  made  to  in- 
vestors of  failed  finarx^al  institutions  in  corv 
nection  with  a  disposition  or  repurchase  of  any 
asset  of  such  institutbn  by  treating  them  as 
compensatkin  for  purposes  of  ttie  k>ss  deduc- 
tion limitation  rules.  Congress  never  intended 
to  alk>w  thrift  acquirers  to  deduct  k)sses  when 
ttiey  are  reimbursed  for  such  tosses  by  the 
Government.  If  s  just  that  simple. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  my  bill  to 
help  put  an  end  to  ttie  ill-advised  and  insup- 
portable tax  practices  ttiat  are  costing  billions 
of  dollars  to  ttie  Federal  Government  and  ttie 
American  taxpayer. 
A  copy  of  ttie  bill  foltows: 
H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
ASSICTANCE  PROVIDED  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  DOMESTIC  BUILDING  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1996— 

(1)  any  section  597  payment  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  loss  of  principal,  capital,  or 
similar  amount  upon  the  disposition  of  any 
asset  shall  be  taken  into  account  as  com- 
pensation for  such  loss  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 165  of  such  Code,  and 

(2)  any  section  597  payment  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  debt  shall  be  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  section  166,  585.  or  593  of  such 
Code  in  determining  whether  such  debt  is 
worthless  (or  the  extent  to  which  such  debt 
is  worthless)  and  in  determining  the  amount 
of  any  addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts 
arising  from  the  worthlessness  or  partial 
worthlessness  of  such  debts. 

(b)  Section  5S7  Payment.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  term  "section  597  pay- 
ment" means  any  assistance  provided  after 
December  31.  1980.  if  section  597  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  1966  (as  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  assistance)  excluded  such  as- 
sistance from  gross  Income.  Such  term  shall 
not  include  payments  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  1401(a)(3)  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Institution  Reform.  Recovery,  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1989  apply. 

(C)  TREATMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  PAID  FOR  RE- 
PURCHASE OF  ASSETS.— Nothing  in  section  597 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1996  shall  be 
construed  to  exclude  from  gross  income  any 
amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  FSLIC  Res- 
olution Fund,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  the  repurchase  of  an  asset  or  to 
exclude  such  amount  in  determining  gain  or 
loss  under  section  1001  of  such  Code. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 

MCDERMOTT-ADAMS  PEACE,  DE- 
MOCRACY AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
EL  SALVADOR  ACT 


HON.  NANCT  PELOa 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
join  today  with  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  in- 
to'oducing  the  Peace.  Democracy  and  Develop- 
ment in  El  Salvador  Act  I  commend  Senator 
ADAMS  and  Congressman  McDermott  tor 
ttieir  work  in  introducing  this  important  bil, 
whKh  is  ttie  next  step  in  changing  United 
States  policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

Last  year,  we  passed  legislation  to  promote 
peace  in  El  Salvador  by  cutting  military  aid  by 
50  percent  and  imposing  corxftions  on  ttie 
restoration  of  akJ.  This  aid  cutoff  was  carefully 
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balanced  and  designed  to  promote  peace 
talks.  It  was  working  and  tx)th  sides  were  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  chose  to  disturt» 
this  careful  tjalance  by  releasing  the  withheld 
aid  with  a  60-day  holding  period.  He  ignored 
the  fact  that  no  real  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  Jesuit  murders  case.  He  ignored  viola- 
tions of  the  conditions  by  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary. His  decision  places  us  back  at  square 
one  with  a  failed  policy. 

It  is  now  1 1  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  El  Salvador.  In  those  1 1  years,  we 
have  spent  S5  billion  in  United  States  assist- 
ance and  we  have  70,000  deaths  to  show  for 
it.  Clearly  we  should  be  capable  of  a  better 
pxjiicy. 

The  McDermott-Adams  bill  is  a  tjetter  policy 
It  prohibits  military  assistance  until  certain  con- 
ditions are  met,  withdraws  military  advisers, 
prohibits  covert  operations,  establishes  a  fund 
for  reconstruction,  and  restricts  economic  sup- 
port funds  for  basic  human  needs. 

Those  of  us  on  the  side  of  peace  and  )us- 
tk;e  in  El  Salvador  t)elieve  that  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  civil  war  there  is  through  negotia- 
tions. Negotiations  will  not  work  unless  the 
Salvadoran  Government  can  and  does  get 
control  of  the  arrogant,  omnipotent,  and  im- 
moral Salvadoran  military.  Cutting  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  provides  needed  leverage  to 
the  Salvadoran  Government  to  control  the  mili- 
tary and  pursue  negotiations. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  provides 
incentives  for  negotiation,  requires  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  promotes  democratic  re- 
form. The  McDermott-Adams  bill  Is  designed 
to  restore  the  tjalance  created  by  last  year's 
legislation  which  has  been  disturtjed  by  the 
President.  It  will  pronnote  a  permanent  settle- 
ment to  the  tragic  civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  in 
passing  it  Into  law. 


CHIEF  JUDGE  ALEXANDER 
HARVEY  RETIREMENT  SPEECH 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  Judge  Alexander  Harvey 
II.  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland,  as  he  steps  down  as  chief  judge 
and  takes  senk}r  status  on  the  Federal  bench. 

The  judge  always  has  t)een  described  as  di- 
rect, ratk>naJ,  intelligent,  arxj  able  to  provide 
exceptionai  ad\nce  when  consulted  by  another 
judge.  This  is  clear  arxJ  convincing  evidence 
of  the  high  regard  and  respect  with  which  his 
peers  hold  him. 

In  1983,  the  American  Lawyer  selected 
Judge  Harvey  as  the  best  of  42  judges  in  the 
fourth  drcuiL  In  the  artKle  explaining  the 
choice,  Judge  Harvey  was  dubbed: 

Ab  brilliant,  practical  and  always  prepared. 
Incredibly  well  organized.  Invariably  know- 
ing the  case  better  than  the  lawyers  Involved 
•  *  •  taking  proffered  instructions,  maybe 
fifty  of  them,  and  responding  yes  to  number 
one,  no  to  number  two,  and  yes  to  number 
three.  Responding  almost  like  a  machine. 
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His  Stewardship  as  chief  judge  has  not  been 
without  some  controversy.  There  was  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  a  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Maryland.  Congress. 
In  Its  infinite  wisdom  and  effort  to  emulate  Sol- 
omon, decided  that  the  area  comprising  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
needed  to  be  cut  in  two.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion that  this  decision  would  provide  logistical 
problems  for  Federal  judges,  and  constrain 
further  the  limited  resources  of  the  district 
court.  Vet,  Judge  Harvey  was  there  to  answer 
questions;  and.  during  the  legislative  process. 
nis  comments  and  advice  were  considered 
and  greatly  appreciated. 

Cornmunity  service  is  a  family  trait  extend- 
ing to  the  judge's  great-grandfather,  Washing- 
ton Curran  Whitthorn,  who  was  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  Congressman  from  Tennessee. 

Another  one  of  the  judge's  great-grand- 
fathers. Charles  Harvey,  was  a  business  part- 
ner of  William  T.  Walters  of  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery.  His  father  F.  Barton  Harvey,  Sr.,  was 
an  rnsurance  broker  who  helped  found  the  firm 
of  Stump.  Han/ey,  &  Cook.  The  judge's  two 
older  brothers  are  both  bankers,  one  the  re- 
tired managing  partner  of  Alex  Brown,  the 
other  the  retired  chairman  of  Maryland  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Judge  Harvey  always  has  been  a  leader 
willing  to  do  his  share.  During  World  War  II. 
he  saw  action  as  an  artillery  spotter  for  the 
71st  Infantry  Division,  for  which  he  flew  90 
missions  in  Piper  Cubs  over  enemy  gun  place- 
ments. He  then  served  with  Army  field  artillery 
and  was  with  General  Patton's  3d  Army  in  its 
push  across  the  Rhineland.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  with  an  Air  Medal  and 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Yale  where  he 
played  rugby,  won  the  senior  pnze  for  scholar- 
ship and  character,  and  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  1947.  After  spending  3  years  in  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  winning  moot  court  team,  he  passed  the 
Maryland  bar  and  tiecame  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  then  known  as  Ober,  Williams, 
Grimes  &  Stinson.  Three  years  later,  he  was 
asked  to  become  a  partner,  but  took  a  2-year 
break  to  serve  as  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Maryland  from  1955  to  1957,  returning 
to  the  firm  where  he  remained  until  1966  when 
President  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  dis- 
trict court  at  age  43. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  Judge  Harvey's  term  as  a  merrv 
ber  of  the  Federal  judiciary  could  be  improved 
upon.  His  wit,  grace,  and  guiding  leadership 
will  be  greatly  missed. 


GIVE  PRAISE  WHERE  PRAISE  IS 
DUE— GEORGE  BUSH 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7. 1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6, 
1991,  a  remarkable  event  took  place  in  this 
Chamber.  The  PreskJent  of  the  United  States 
appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
to  report  on  the  resounding  American  vctory 
against  Iraq.  He  came  to  this  Chamt)er  as  a 
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victorious  Commander  in  Chief,  and  received 
standing  ovation  after  standing  ovation.  It  was 
a  rare  moment. 

True  to  his  usual  practice,  the  President 
was  lavish  with  his  praise.  He  quite  rightly 
praised  the  troopers,  the  airmen,  the  marines, 
and  the  sailors  who  had  gone  into  combat 
against  the  Iraqi  Army.  He  praised  the  com- 
manders who  planned  and  executed  the  oper- 
ation. He  praised  the  American  people  who 
displayed  their  ovenwhelming  support  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  He  praised  the  fellow 
members  of  the  coalition  who  fought  beside 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  President 
sought  to  recognize  all  who  had  supported 
him  throughout  the  crisis. 

Despite  the  sense  of  satisfaction  that  has 
emerged  in  the  wake  of  Desert  Storm,  this 
Member  is  alarmed  at  the  desire  of  some  to 
rewrite  history.  President  George  Bush  did 
have  his  detractors,  particularly  in  the  days  im- 
mediately prior  to  January  16.  His  actions 
were  rourtdly  condemned  by  many  in  this 
body.  The  passionate  speeches  against  sup- 
porting U.N.  Resolution  678  are  a  matter  of 
record.  Some  of  these  same  individuals  are 
now  quick  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  mantle  of 
victory.  Our  President  was  gracious  enough 
not  to  comment  on  this  fact,  but  this  Memt>er 
would  simply  note  that  they  can  do  so  only  t)e- 
cause  of  the  leadership  of  George  Bush,  and 
t>ecause  250  Members  of  this  body  and  55 
Members  of  the  other  kxxJy  made  the  politi- 
cally difficult  but  right  decision  to  support  the 
President  on  January  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would  also  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  insightful  article  from 
the  March  7  edition  of  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald. This  editorial,  entitled  "Bush's  January 
Doubters  Scramble  for  Credibility,"  explained 
that  the  American  people  may  consider  sup- 
port for  UJS.  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  be 
an  Important  indicator  of  the  judgment  of  their 
elected  representatives. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Mar.  7,  1991] 

Bush's  Ja.vuary  Doubters  Scra.mble  for 
CREDiBiLrry 

Some  senators  and  congressmen  are  still 
defending  their  January  votes  against  the 
use  of  foroe  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Democratic 
leaders  in  Congress  are  bristling  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Democratic  Party  can't  be 
trusted  to  define  the  nation's  destiny. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  held  back  at  a  time 
when,  as  subsequent  events  demonstrated, 
decisive  action  was  needed. 

Now  the  war  is  over.  The  allies  won  deci- 
sively. Kuwait  has  been  liberated.  The  pa- 
rade of  horribles  that  opponents  of  military 
action  talked  about  before  the  vote  didn't 
materialize — allied  casualties  were  minimal, 
the  coalition  held  together  and  the  public 
supported  the  president  and  the  troops. 

America  is  reinvigorated  in  spirit.  Its  re- 
spect arouDd  the  world  has  risen. 

Fortunately,  sufficient  numbers  of  con- 
gressmen und  senators  had  enough  faith  in 
President  Bush,  the  armed  forces  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  to  cast  a  vote  au- 
thorizing itiilitary  action. 

Signs  of  uneasiness  have  appeared  among 
some  Democrats  as  the  implications  of  the 
vote,  in  the  context  of  the  brilliant  outcome 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  become  clear. 

House  Speaker  Tom  Foley  has  begun  refer- 
ring to  th*  Democrats  as  pro-defense,  which 
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flies  in  the  face  of  efforts  by  the  party's  lib- 
eral wing-  to  slash  defense  spending  and  de- 
feat major  weapons  systems  over  the  years. 
And  some  Democratic  strategies  appear  to 
want  the  public  to  forget  the  January  vote. 
They  are  taking  the  position  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  will  be  old  news  by  the  1992  elec- 
tions. 

But  some  people  may  not  forget.  Phil 
Klinker.  a  political  scientist  for  the  liberal 
Brookings  Institution,  said  that  presidential 
candidates  who  voted  against  the  use-of- 
force  resolution  would  have  a  loug^h  lime 
winning  the  nomination. 

And  well  they  should.  The  opponents  of  the 
resolution  blew  it  when  they  took  the  posi- 
tion that  economic  embargoes  were  all  that 
was  needed,  the  coalition  would  fly  apart  or 
the  United  States  would  become  isolated  and 
bogged  down,  with  heavy  casualties,  m  a 
long  ground  war.  And  they  came  within  a  few- 
votes  of  making  the  president's  task  more 
difficult,  giving  Iraq  more  time  to  proceed 
with  the  destruction  of  Kuwait  while  waiting 
for  a  hot  desert  summer  to  sap  the  spirit  of 
the  allied  forces. 

This  isn't  to  question  their  patriotism.  But 
certainly  their  judgment  is  suspect.  And.  in 
any  debate  over  U.S.  policy  in  the  Mideast, 
so  is  their  credibilitv. 


THE  BOUNTY  HUNTER  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSyLV.\NI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  outlaw  drug 
dealers  should  not  ride  roughshod  over  our 
cities  and  towns.  We  should  round  them  up 
and  put  them  behind  bars.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Bounty  Hunter  Act  of  1991  to  help 
do  just  that! 

Under  Bounty  Hunter,  if  you  turn  in  a  drug 
pusher,  you  get  half  the  value  of  the  pusher's 
tainted  luxuries  acquired  with  illegal  profits.  I 
surmise  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  person  who 
would  not  want  half  the  value  of  a  drug  lord's 
mansion  or  yacht. 

I  believe  we  can  win  the  war  on  drugs  by 
providing  the  needed  incentive  for  informants 
to  come  foro/ard.  I  want  to  make  it  more  profit- 
able to  end  drug  trafficking  than  it  Is  to  assist 
and  promote  the  drug  trade.  I  want  to  encour- 
age the  drug  dealer's  chauffeur,  cook,  house- 
keeper, and  henchmen  to  turn  him  in — and 
reap  handsome  rewards  for  doing  so. 

If  the  bounty  Is  high  enough,  drug  criminals 
will  be  caught.  Support  the  Bounty  Hunter  Act, 
and  lefs  put  the  highest  possible  price  on 
drug  dealers. 


THE  WOMEN  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  commenrora- 
tion  of  international  Women's  Day,  March  8,  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Representative  Pat 
SCHROEDER,  the  Women  in  Development  Act 
of  1991. 
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This  legislation,  introduced  in  the  past  two 
Congresses  by  our  friend  and  former  col- 
league. Representative  Mrckey  Leiand,  seeks 
to  ensure  that  women  are  fully  integrated  into 
United  States  funded  development  projects. 

For  the  past  2  years  Congress  has  ap- 
proved key  provisions  of  this  legislation  in  the 
Multilateral  Economic  Assistance  Act.  One  re- 
quired that  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment [AID]  programs  be  designed  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  women  participating  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

A  second  provision  stipulated  that  the  per- 
centage of  women  participating  in  develop- 
ment projects,  represent  the  number  of 
women  traditionally  involved  in  the  targeted 
activities. 

A  third  provision  earmarked  S5  million  for 
strengthening  Women  in  International  Devel- 
opment [WID]  Program  initiatives — S2  million 
for  core  funding  and  S3  million  for  matching 
grant  funds. 

Finally,  a  fourth  provision  provided  3800,000 
for  the  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for 
Women  [UNIFEM]  and  3200,000  for  the  Inter- 
national Research  and  Training  Institute  for 
the  Advancement  of  Women  [INSTRAW]. 

Though  these  funding  amounts  are  less 
than  minimum  recommended  in  last  year's  bill, 
they  represent  a  partial  victory  for  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  the  proposal.  I  am  also  encour- 
aged by  initial  reports  that  AID  has  shown  im- 
provement in  integrating  women  into  its  devel- 
opment program. 

Because  I'm  concerned  about  the  Peace 
Corps'  commitment  to  its  own  WID  Program, 
I  have  expanded  this  year's  bill  to  include  the 
Peace  Corps  in  steps  to  integrate  women  fully 
in  development  assistance  programs.  Specific 
directives  include:  training  for  professional 
staff  and  volunteers  that  provide  guidance  on 
strategies  for  achieving  the  goal  of  integrating 
women  info  all  Peace  Corps  programs,  the 
participation  of  local  women's  organizations  in 
corps  programs,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
task  force  on  women  in  development,  made 
up  of  senior  staff  members  to  oversee  the  im- 
plementation of  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  provides  37  mil- 
lion in  matching  funds  to  AID  for  WID  activities 
in  field  missions,  S5  million  for  core  funding  to 
support  the  staff,  training  and  monitoring 
needs  of  AID  WID,  and  $500,000  or  1  percent 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  Peace 
Corps  for  the  office  of  the  WID  coordinator. 

Finally,  this  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  Si  mil- 
lion for  the  United  Nations  Development  Fund 
for  Women  [UNIFEM]  and  $250,000  for  the 
United  Nations  Intemational  Research  and 
Training  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women  [INSTRAW].  These  U.N.  organizations 
provide  essential  development  assistance  and 
resources  for  women  in  developing  countries. 

Given  adequate  access  to  training  in  health 
care,  sanitation,  marketing,  agriculture,  and  full 
participation  in  devek)pment  assistance  pro- 
grams, women  In  devek}ping  nations  have  the 
potential  to  improve  dramatically  the  quality  of 
life  for  their  families.  This  bill  addresses  spe- 
cific methods  for  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps  to 
integrate  women  fully  into  development  plans. 

The  reported  successes  of  the  past  2  years 
need  to  continue  and  to  grow.  Unfortunately, 
incorporating  these  aims  into  foreign  appro- 
priations legislation  on  a  year-by-year  basis 
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will  not  ensure  the  fundamental  commitment 
we  need.  The  legislatbn  t>efore  us  today  aims 
to  extend  the  gains  made  last  year,  enlarge 
upon  them,  and  make  them  permanent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  atterv 
tion  to  this  issue  and  join  me  in  support  of  its 
passage. 


UNION       HOSPITAL  FOUNDATION 

HONORS       ZENON  AND       NADIA 

MATKIWSKY      AS  CITIZENS      OF 

THE  YEAR 


HON.  MATmEW  J.  RINAUX) 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17,  the 
Union  Hospital  Foundatron  of  Union,  NJ,  will 
honor  Zenon  and  Nadia  Matkiwsky  as  ttie 
foundation's  1991  Citizens  of  the  Year. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Matkiwsky  have  earned  this 
special  tribute  for  their  relentless  work  in  be- 
half of  the  victims  of  the  1986  CherrKJbyl  nu- 
clear reactor  accident  in  the  Ukraine.  The  cou- 
ple has  worked  endlessly  to  provkle  nrtedical 
services  and  collect  donations  to  send  food 
and  supplies  to  these  vk:tims  in  the  form  of  a 
relief  effort  called  the  "Children  of  Chernobyl 
Relief  Fund. 

So  personal  is  their  commitment  to  ttie  relief 
effort  that  in  February  1990.  the  Matkiwsky's 
brought  back  from  Kiev,  Ukraine,  6-month-old 
Maria  Kavasiuk  and  her  37-year-old  father, 
Vasilij.  Both  had  k>een  diagnosed  with  leuke- 
mia after  the  father  was  forced  to  work  on  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  spill  cleanup.  The 
Kavasiuks  stayed  at  the  Matkiwsky  hon>e 
while  Dr.  Matkiwsky,  chief  surgeon  at  Unk)n 
Hospital,  treated  them.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
these  unselfish  efforts,  Maria  arxl  her  father 
are  doing  well. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Matkiwsky  fam- 
ily have  flown  to  Ukraine  several  times  bring- 
ing supplies  to  various  areas  wtiere  health 
care  is  primitive  and  supplies  are  lacking. 

1  commend  Zenon  and  Nadia  Matkiwsky  for 
their  compasssion  arxj  devotion  to  the  young 
victims  of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accxlenL 
They  have  helped  thousands  of  chiklren  cofv 
taminated  by  the  radiatkxi.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Matkiwsky  are  richly  desen^ing  of  the  title  Citi- 
zens of  the  Year  for  their  outstarxling  contribu- 
tions to  the  people  of  Ukraine  as  wel  as  ttieir 
own  community. 


A  BILL  TO  COMBAT  UNINTENDED 
TEEN  PREGNANCY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
DM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  teenage  preg- 
nancy is  not  an  issue  we  can  afford  to  evade. 
Teenage  girls  are  becoming  pregnant  in  in- 
creasing and  alarming  numbers.  According  to 
the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  about  1  milkxi 
teenage  girls  become  pregnant  every  year.  If 
you  are  the  parent  of  a  teenager,  this  means 
that  1  in  10  of  your  daughter's  friends  wiN  be- 
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come  pregnant  this  year.  What  will  you  do  if 
the  "one"  is  your  daughter? 

I  have  again  joined  Representative  Nancy 
Johnson  in  embarking  upon  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  introduce  the  Micicey  Leiand  Adolescent 
Pregnarx^y  Prevention  and  Parenting  Act  of 
1991.  The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Program  is 
the  only  Federal  program  specifically  designed 
to  help  prevent  teenage  pregnancies.  It  was 
initiated  as  a  demonstration  program  author- 
ized under  title  XX  of  the  Put>lic  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  One-third  of  the  funding  for  title  XX 
services  go  to  projects  that  provide  prevention 
services  which  attempt  to  reach  male  and  fe- 
male adolescents  before  they  become  sexu- 
ally active.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
funding  goes  to  projects  which  provide  an 
array  of  services  to  pregnant  and  parenting 
adolescents.  These  services  include:  primary 
arxl  preventative  health  care;  family  planning 
services;  maternity  counseling;  nutritional  in- 
formation; education  and  vocational  sen/ices 
and  adoption  counseling. 

Teenage  girls  who  become  pregnant  are 
corrfronted  with  enormous  economic  and  soci- 
etal factors  which  coalesce  to  preclude  them 
from  ever  becoming  fully  participating  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  For  many  young  women, 
the  birth  of  a  child  is  not  a  source  of  joy  and 
hope.  Instead  it  is  death  of  a  future  once  filled 
witti  possit)ilfty  arxJ  promise.  Your  past  be- 
comes irrelevant,  your  present  is  never-ending 
and  your  future  is  over. 

The  costs  of  teenage  pregnancy  do  not  stop 
with  the  irKhoate  dreani-deadening  effects  on 
the  young  mother.  Teenage  girls  wfx)  become 
pregnant  face  greater  overall  health  risks  than 
(nottiers  in  other  age  groups.  In  addition  to 
short-term  problems,  there  are  long-term  so- 
cial arxJ  economic  consequences  associated 
with  teenage  motherhood.  Some  studies  have 
shown  ttiat  women  who  t)egin  childbearing 
during  adolescence  never  complete  high 
school,  have  lower  incomes,  have  more  chil- 
dren overall,  have  less  stable  marriages  and 
rely  more  heavily  on  public  assistance  than 
their  peers.  Unfortunately,  in  this  society, 
women  wtx)  begin  having  children  in  their 
teens  are  forever  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
experience  life.  They  are  forced  to  enter  a 
world  of  adult  restrictions  and  responsibilities 
long  before  they  are  ready. 

Unlike  most  prevkxjs  measures,  this  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  teenage  boys  are  part  of  the  teen 
pregnancy  problem.  Young  men  who  are  at- 
risk  of  becoming  fathers  before  becoming  hus- 
barxls  must  learn  to  seriously  consider  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  They  must 
team  the  lesson  every  young  mother  soon 
knows  with  certainty:  A  baby  is  a  full-time  job 
and  a  lifetime  commitment.  A  child  cannot  be 
cared  for  at  a  part-time  job  or  t>y  part-time  par- 
ents. There  are  no  chikJren  who  only  require 
food,  ctothing,  and  shelter  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Under  this  measure,  teen  fathers  would 
be  eligi>to  for  counseling  on  sexuality  and 
tamily  Kfe,  indudrng  responsible  decisionmak- 
ing and  the  responsibilities  which  accompany 
parenthood.  In  addKnn  to  educating  these 
young  men  about  responsibility,  this  bill  seeks 
to  take  concrete  steps  toward  encouraging  re- 
aponsUlity  t>y  providing  referral  sennces  for 
emptoyment,  trairtng,  and  dnjg  and  atoohol 
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In  essence,  the  loss  of  human  potential  en- 
gendered by  teenage  pregnancy  is  staggering. 
This  bill  seeks  to  stop  this  incredible  loss  by 
taking  a  realistic  yet  hopeful  approach  to  this 
problem.  We  are  realistic  t)ecause  we  know 
that  more  is  required  than  lectures  on  the  vir- 
tues of  chastity.  We  open  our  eyes  to  the 
world  that  your  young  people  live  in  and  do 
not  shudder  or  draw  back.  We  must  not  allow 
the  incredible  gravity  of  this  situation  to  over- 
whetn  us.  We  are  hopeful  that  with  hard  facts 
and  gentle  care,  these  young  people  will  make 
choices  which  allow  them  to  recognize  and 
address  their  responsibilities  while  they  pursue 
their  hopes  and  dreams.  It  is  in  this  country's 
t)est  interest  to  assure  that  these  young  peo- 
ple can  become  productive  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 


CITY  OF  WEST  MIAMI  STANDS 
BEHIND  U.S.  TROOPS 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEIV 

OF  FLORID.'^ 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  the  President's  speech  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  he  offered  well-deserved 
praise  to  all  Americans  saying,  "Above  all,  I 
thank  those  whose  unfailing  love  and  support 
sustained  our  courageous  men  and  women:  I 
thank  the  American  people." 

The  President's  praise  surely  applies  to  the 
good  people  of  West  Miami.  On  February  6, 
1991,  the  city  of  West  Miami  passed  and 
adopted  resolution  No.  91-01  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
Their  heartfelt  resolution  was  the  very  emtxxli- 
ment  of  the  unfailing  love  and  support  our 
President  spoke  atx)ut. 

In  the  words  of  resolution  No.  91-01,  the 
city  of  West  Miami,  FL,  passed  and  adopted 
on  February  6,  1991: 

waereas,  we,  as  a  community,  extend  com- 
plete support  to  the  policies  of  the  American 
administration  and  to  the  brave  Allied 
Forces  who  are  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
as  we  pray  for  peace  and  the  prompt  resolu- 
tion of  this  crisis.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  West  Miami,  Florida: 

The  City  of  West  Miami  expresses  its  com- 
plete support  for  the  United  States  political 
and  military  position  regarding  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  and  affirm  our  solidarity  with  the 
members  of  our  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  their  allies  who  are  fighting  valiantly  to 
free  the  nation  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  leadership  was 
steadfast  arxJ  unerring  in  judgment  for  many 
reasons.  The  President  acted  with  clear  and 
resokJte  purpose,  the  lit)eration  of  Kuwait  and 
ttie  putting  ckjwn  of  aggression;  he  acted  with 
international  support,  12  U.N.  resolutions  and 
ttie  military  support  of  30  nations;  and  most 
powerfully,  the  President  acted  with  the  sup- 
port of  tfie  American  people. 

The  city  of  West  Miami  and  many  other 
communities  who  in  spirit  stood  shoukJer  to 
shoiider  with  our  brave  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf  shoukj  be  recognized  for  tfieir  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  justice.  In  particular,  I 
commend  the  leadership  of  West  Miami  for 
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supporting  this  resolution:  Mayor  Pedro 
RoboredD,  Vice  Mayor  Ret)eca  Sosa,  Con> 
missionar  Pedro  Busse,  Commissioner  Valery 
Hrckey-Patton,  and  Commissioner  Vivian 
Trigo. 


COMMENDING  U.S.  TROOPS  AND 
PRESIDENT  BUSH 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  much  to  be  proud  of  today.  The 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  performed  tMilliantiy 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  under  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  of  our  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  George  Bush,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney,  Operation  Commander 
General  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Colin  Powell. 
The  brave  men  and  women  participating  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  have  denv 
onstrated  remarkable  bravery  and  profes- 
sionalism and  deserve  our  heartfelt  thanks 
and  support. 

I  especially  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  from  the  10th  District,  txjth  in  the 
active  forces  and  reserve  units— the  1451st 
Transportation  Company  of  Boone,  the  540th 
Quartermaster  Battalion,  and  the  1450th 
Transportation  Company,  both  of  Lenoir.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  your  Corigressman  and 
your  country  have  stood  solidly  tjehind  you 
sirx;e  the  beginning. 

I  look  fonward  to  the  days  ahead  when  our 
troops  retum  home,  and  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  and  honor  our  war  heroes. 
This  is  a  victory  in  which  all  our  veterans  can 
share.  We  salute  each  of  you. 

Yet  in  our  joy,  we  must  rememt)er  ttiat  war 
is  not  without  its  costs.  Of  the  more  than 
535,000  U.S.  service  men  and  women  sent  to 
the  gulf,  Uie  loss  of  life  was  small  in  number, 
but  not  Insignificant.  Family  members  in  my 
disti'ict  are  experiencing  a  deep  personal  loss 
for  Spec.  Bobby  McKnight  of  Dallas.  NC,  who 
was  a  casualty  of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
Spec.  McKnight  was  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia 
with  the  National  Guard's  145th  Transportation 
Company.  Spec.  McKnight  will  be  remerrv 
tiered  as  a  war  hero  by  all  of  us. 

I  am  proud  of  President  Bush  and  the  U.S. 
troops  for  pronrwting  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  around  the  world. 


ALLIBD  BURDENSHARING  IN  THE 
GULF 


HON.  L  raOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.   Mr.  Speaker, 

while  we  are  all  proud  of  the  conduct  of  the 

Persian  Gulf  war,  we  must  address  the  very 

serious  issue  of  paying  for  it. 
The  adlminisb^ation  presented  Congress  with 

a  payment  plan  asking  for  $15  billion  in  U.S. 

funds,  and  for  the  authority  to  spend  the 
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pledged  contributions  from  our  coalition  part- 
ners and  allies  in  the  war.  Today  we  are  re- 
sponding to  the  Presidents  plan,  providing  the 
$15  billion  requested,  plus  the  authority  to 
spend  foreign  contributions  up  to  $43  billion. 

The  United  States  has  borne  the  primary 
burden  of  supplying  armed  forces  and  com- 
manding allied  efforts.  The  President  has 
asked  us  to  appropriate  an  additional  $15  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  aid.  We  should  do  this.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  political  games  or  budget 
grandstanding. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  appropriate  and  proper 
to  require  our  allies  to  meet  their  financial  Mi- 
gations  for  a  war  we  prosecuted.  According  to 
0MB  today,  of  the  $54.5  billion  our  allies  have 
now  promised  as  their  fair  share  toward  the 
total  costs  of  the  war,  torely  $16.9  billion  in 
cash  and  other  contritHitions  have  been  re- 
ceived; $37.6  billion  in  pledges  are  still  out- 
standing. 

About  $24  billion  of  the  unpaid  total  is  to 
come  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Emirates;  these  nations,  all  members 
of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council,  were  directly 
involved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Of  far  more  concern  is  the  failure  of  our 
noncomt>atant  allies  to  make  good  on  their 
pledges  of  financial  support  South  Korea  is 
$314  million  shy  of  its  pledge  of  $385  million; 
Germany  still  owes  $3.6  t)illion  of  its  promised 
$6.6  billion;  and  Japan,  which  has  only  just 
now  formally  approved  $9  billk)n  of  its  total 
pledge  of  $10.7  billion,  has  paid  only  $1.3  bil- 
lion. Japan,  whose  financial  stake  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  gulf  region  exceeds  our  own,  must 
step  fonward  and  honor  its  pledge. 

This  was  not  just  an  American  war;  it  was 
a  united  effort  by  a  coalition  of  nations.  Every 
nation  participating  must  meet  its  ot)ligations — 
the  American  taxpayer  demands  it,  the  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  have  put  their  lives 
on  ttie  line  to  achieve  the  coalition  goals  de- 
serve it,  and  Congress  must  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  other  expenses  in 
this  war  that  undoubtedly  will  be  presented  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  The  allies  will  have  an  even 
greater  amount  to  pay.  They  shoukj  keep  cur- 
rent on  their  accounts  by  paying  now  v^afs 
due  now. 

Saying  the  check  is  in  the  mail  will  not  be 
acceptable. 


NEW  MEXICO'S  ENERGY  PLAN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's 
been  much  talk  in  recent  months  about  the 
need  for  a  national  energy  policy.  Last  month, 
Presklent  Bush  unveiled  his  energy  plan — a 
plan  tfiat  has  been  sharply  critk:ized  by  many, 
including  this  Member. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  my  own  home  State  of  New  Mex- 
k»  has  devekiped  its  own  energy  plan.  The 
Albuquerque  Journal  recently  editorialized 
against  the  Bush  energy  plan  and  for  the  New 
Mexk»  plan. 

The  Journal  wrote: 

Governor  Bruce  King:  *  *  *  has  some  prom- 
iBlng  ideas.  If  the  Federal  Government  can't 
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come  up  with  a  comprehensive  energy  plan — 
as  seems  apparent— King  is  ready  to  step  in. 
He  would  stress  innovative  energy  strategies 
that  tap  the  State's  natural  gas  supplies  and 
solar  energy.  Recognizing  that  a  barrel  of  oil 
saved  is  a  barrel  of  oil  not  Imported,  King, 
Land  Commissioner.  Jim  Baca,  and  Natural 
Resources  Secretary  Anita  Lockwood  prom- 
ise that  New  Mexico's  energy  policy  will 
stress  renewable  resources  and  conservation. 
Send  'em  to  Washington. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attentk>n  to  two  documents  relating  to 
New  Mexkx)'s  energy  plan.  Both  are  from  our 
State's  Land  Commissioner,  Jim  Baca.  The 
first  document  represents  his  thoughts  on  the 
Bush  energy  plan  and  the  second  document  Is 
his  plans  for  New  Mexico  with  respect  to  en- 
ergy and  other  matters  of  importance  to  his  of- 
fice. 

Baca  Criticizes  Administration  Energy 
Plan,  Calls  for  Conservation  Alter- 
natives 

Jim  Baca,  New  Mexico's  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands,  today  expressed  his  "deep  dis- 
appointment" in  the  contents  of  the  Admin- 
istration's energy  plan.  "It  looks  like  we  in 
state  government — Governor  Bruce  King. 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  Minerals  Anita 
Lockwood,  and  myself,  the  Land  Commis- 
sioner—are going  to  have  to  take  the  lead." 
he  said.  "I  pledge  to  work  with  them  in 
every  way  possible.  " 

"I  support  the  Idea  of  developing  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  strategy,  Ifs 
long  overdue,"  Baca  said.  "But  by  focusing 
on  opening  wilderness  areas  for  energy  explo- 
ration and  reducing  opportunities  for  nu- 
clear safety  review,  we're  falling  into  the  old 
trap  of  fulfilling  industry  wish  lists  instead 
of  dealing  with  real  energy  problems." 

Baca  has  just  returned  fi-om  Washington. 
D.C.  after  meeting  with  numerous  Congres- 
sional, industry,  and  public  interest  officials 
on  the  Administration's  energy  proposals. 

"Any  smart  energy  policy  is  going  to  look 
both  at  energy  usage  as  well  as  energy  sup- 
ply. If  we  save  a  barrel  of  oil,  it's  just  like 
producing  one,"  the  Commissioner  said. 
"Conservation  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
cost-effective  and  environmentally-fWendly 
way  of  getting  'new  supplies  and  should  be 
priority  #1  in  any  energy  plan." 

"I  am  deeply  disappointed  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's energy  plan."  Baca  said.  "We  need 
to  take  a  much  more  aggressive  role  in  con- 
serving energy  and  developing  clean  and  re- 
newable energy  alternatives." 

As  Commissioner,  Baca  administers  13  mil- 
lion acres  of  state  lands,  much  of  which  are 
energy  producing.  "We're  going  to  do  our 
F>art,"  Baca  said,  "New  Mexico  has  consider- 
able reserves  of  clean-burning  natural  gas. 
We  want  to  encourage  much  greater  use  of 
natural  gas  as  a  transportation  and  utility 
fuel,  both  in  and  out  of  the  state.  Since  cars, 
trucks  and  buses  use  most  of  the  oil  we  im- 
port, we  could  win  three  ways:  cleaner  air, 
less  imported  oil,  more  revenues  to  New 
Mexico." 

"Solar  energy  is  much  talked-about  and 
under-used,"  Baca  continued.  "With  the  re- 
sources we  have,  New  Mexico  could  be  the 
model  state  for  the  nation.  By  committing 
to  a  new  effort  for  utilizing  the  power  of  the 
sun,  we  could  greatly  reduce  our  use  of  fossil 
and  wood  fuels.  In  partnership  with  the  fed- 
eral government.  New  Mexico  could  host  ex- 
perimental development  projects  using  solar 
energy,  including  efforts  to  produce  solar-de- 
rived hydrogen  transportation  fuel." 

Baca  said  that  New  Mexico  could  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  providing  leadership  on  the 
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energy  issue.  "At  the  state  goyemment 
level,  we're  going  to  be  working  olooely  to- 
gether to  develop  an  energy  policy  for  the 
state.  Business-as-usual  In  Washington  just 
isn't  enough,"  he  said. 

"We  need  to  be  looking  to  the  future.  In- 
stead of  the  past,"  the  Commissioner  said. 
"We  have  tremendous  resources  here  in  New 
Mexico  with  our  gas  supplies,  the  potential 
for  solar  and  renewable  energy  development, 
and  the  role  our  National  Labs  could  play." 

"At  a  time  when  the  Labe  are  coming 
under  budget  pressure  trom  declining  defense 
spending,  why  not  tap  that  energy  source?  If 
we  put  just  a  minor  percentage  of  the  budget 
for  Middle  East  defense  into  a  Manhattan 
Project  for  photovoltalcs,  we  could  dras- 
tically reduce  our  use  of  conventional  fuels 
and  increase  our  national  security." 

It's  Important  to  remember  that  conserva- 
tion doesn't  have  to  hurt.  We  must  cut  our 
energy  consumption  not  by  sacrificing  our 
way  of  life  but  through  an  aggressive  effi- 
ciency program.  If  it's  possible  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  light  trom  15  watta  as  we 
now  get  with  100  watts,  we  should  make  the 
change.  If  we  can  go  100  miles  on  two  gallons 
of  gasoline  instead  of  five,  we  should  make 
the  change." 

"The  Administration's  energy  plan  and  ac- 
companying budget  simply  fail  to  address 
the  real  problems  or  provide  real  solutions.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  take  a  more  serious 
look  at  these  Issues  and  I  intend  to  be  active 
at  the  state  and  national  level  in  encourag- 
ing new  directions,"  Baca  said. 

Setting  The  Stage 

(By  Jim  Baca,  State  Land  Commissioner, 
1991) 

During  the  course  of  the  1990  election  cam- 
paign, I  traveled  more  than  35,000  miles, 
meeting  and  talking  to  New  Mexicans  about 
their  concerns  for  the  future  of  our  state. 
With  revenue-producing  trust  lands  in  every 
comer  of  New  Mexico,  the  Land  Office  has 
tremendous  Influence  on  environmental  and 
land  use  policy  in  the  state. 

When  I  began  my  campaign,  I  announced 
that  I  would  be  the  environmental  candidate, 
concerned  with  the  proper  stewardship  of  our 
Trust  Lands  for  future  generations.  In  my 
view,  conservation  of  our  lands  and  resources 
makes  good  business  sense.  As  a  fiduciary  of- 
ncer  for  the  beneficiary  Institutions,  I  have 
pledged  to  take  the  long  view  of  my  trust  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  chart  a  course  for  the 
year  2000  and  beyond. 

What  follows  is  a  product  of  the  dialogue 
which  took  place  between  concerned  citi- 
zens, communities,  and  organisations  and 
myself.  It  represents  an  Initial  framework 
for  the  agenda  of  the  Land  Office  In  the  sec- 
ond Baca  Administration,  and  will  be  devel- 
oped and  added  to  as  we  move  forward  in  the 
days  ahead. 

OIL  AND  GAS 

Oil  and  gas  revenues  account  for  more  than 
90%  of  the  Land  Office's  revenue  steam,  and 
fund  a  sizable  portion  of  the  state  school  sys- 
tem budget.  We  support  efforts  to  encourage 
greater  recovery  of  oil  through  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery.  I  expect  to  have  a  co- 
operative relationship  with  the  Industry, 
who  I  believe  understands  the  importance  of 
environmental  protection  and  restoration. 
Assuming  that  adequate  protection  for  wild- 
life at  drilling  sites  Is  given,  at  present  I'm 
not  aware  of  major  conflicts  between  oil  and 
gas  production  and  Important  resoure  values 
In  the  state. 

New  Mexico's  natural  gas  reserves  rep- 
resent an  important  and  underdeveloped  re- 
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source.  This  administration  Is  committed  to 
asalstingr  in  the  development  and  marketing 
of  natural  gas.  particularly  from  state  lands. 
If  successful,  we  will  all  benefitr-the  schools 
through  increased  revenues,  the  public  and 
the  enviroimient  through  reduced  air  pollu- 
tion, the  nation  through  reduced  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil,  and  even  the  planet,  by  cur- 
tailing emission  of  greenhouse  gases  contrib- 
uting to  global  warming. 

The  Land  Office  will  take  a  leadership  role 
in  working  with  other  branches  of  state  gov- 
ernment, the  natural  gas  industry,  and  other 
private  and  public  agencies  to  marshal  the 
resources  and  creativity  necessary  to  greatly 
increase  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  transpor- 
tation fuel  and  substitute  for  electric  gen- 
eration. A  memorial  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  legislature  calls  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands  to  convene  a  task 
force  to  make  recommendations  concerning 
commercialization  of  natural  gas  tech- 
nologies. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 

The  absence  of  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy,  other  than  the  continuation  of  the 
status  quo.  regardless  of  the  environmental 
economic  or  military  implications,  is  short- 
sighted and  unwise.  We  Intend  to  encourage 
adoption  of  policies  which  in  the  long  run 
will  cost  less.  Import  less,  pollute  less,  and 
require  less  government  subsidization. 

Many  opportunities  for  cooperation  exist 
between  state  and  federal  government,  the 
National  Labs,  the  energy  industry,  and  New 
Mexico  communities.  Our  state  can  take  on 
a  pioneering  role  in  developing  alternative 
energy  strategies  and  the  Land  Office  in- 
tends to  play  a  constructive  role  in  support- 
ing such  efforts.  The  Trust  in  particular,  and 
New  Mexico  in  general,  is  well-positioned  to 
profit  from  emerging  alternative  tech- 
nologies because  of  our  geography  and  exist- 
ing inflrastructure. 

LAND  EXCHANGES 

This  State  Land  Office  administers  ap- 
proximately 9  million  acres  of  surface  and  13 
million  acres  of  mineral  estate.  As  part  of 
the  original  grants  made  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  lands  are  "checkerboarded" 
throughout  New  Mexico  with  private,  fed- 
eral, and  Indian  lands. 

I  have  pledged  to  work  to  consolidate  our 
Trust  lands,  in  order  to  improve  manage- 
ment capabilities,  financial  return  to  our 
beneficiaries,  and  environmental  protection 
for  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Attorney  General  has  promised  a  stat- 
utory review  to  determine  the  proper  guide- 
lines for  exchange  under  present  law.  The 
U.S.  House  of  Represenutives  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ate have  approved  changes  in  New  Mexico's 
enabling  act  which  would  authorize  land 
trades  with  private  parties,  other  govern- 
mental entitles,  and  Indian  nations.  To 
achieve  maximum  fiexlbility  for  trading 
with  all  parties,  a  referendum  approving  the 
House  and  Senate  action  must  pass  voter  ap- 
proval and  may  be  presented  on  the  1992  bal- 
lot. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  intention  o{  the 
Land  Office  to  move  full  speed  ahead  in  part- 
nership with  the  federal  government  for  ex- 
changes in  support  of  wilderness  designation. 
conunercial  opportunities  for  the  state,  and 
federal  land  acquisition  for  environmental 
protection  purposes. 

WILDERNESS 

After  a  four-year  hiatus  in  State  Land  Of- 
fice support  of  the  wilderness  process,  my  ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  an  active  part- 
nentalp  with  the  federal  government  and  cit- 
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izen  groups  to  encourage  the  designation  of 
new  wilderness  areas  in  New  Mexico. 

Because  virtually  all  potential  wilderness 
areas  include  sections  of  state  land,  which 
cannot  be  managed  as  wilderness,  the  Land 
Office  would  agree  to  trade  lands  within  wil- 
derness designations  for  other  federal  land 
holdings. 

COMMERCL\L  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PLANNED 
COMMUNITIES 

In  exchange  for  lands  designed  as  wilder- 
ness or  traded  for  other  reasons  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  Land  Office  will  seek 
to  acquire  properties  with  development  po- 
tential. As  our  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  de- 
pleted, long-term  revenue  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries will  fall  unless  the  Land  Office 
takes  a  far-sighted  approach  to  future  in- 
come. One  example  will  be  active  participa- 
tion in  developing  planned  communities, 
such  as  the  prospective  Mesa  del  Sol  site 
near  Albuquerque.  During  my  administra- 
tion, we  will  do  the  long-range  planning  nec- 
essary to  place  existing  Trust  land  in  a  posi- 
tion to  best  meet  future  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  residential  needs,  thereby  maximiz- 
ing long-term  revenues. 

THE  GRAY  RANCH 

Located  in  the  boot  heel  of  the  state  in 
southwestern  New  Mexico,  the  Gray  Ranch 
represents  one  of  the  nation's  most  bio- 
logically significant  ecosystems.  Formerly 
under  mixed  private,  state  and  federal  own- 
ership, the  private  sections  have  recently 
been  purchased  by  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
a  public-interest  environmental  organiza- 
tion. 

Aa  a  complete  review  and  inventory  of  the 
resources  in  this  environmental  treasure 
trove  is  made,  the  Nature  Conservancy  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  con- 
templating future  management  and  land 
ownership  possibilities.  As  Commissioner 
and  trustee  of  thousands  of  acres  within  the 
Gray  Ranch.  I  am  committed  to  full  partner- 
ship and  cooperation  in  protecting  those  re- 
sources and  supporting  land  exchanges  where 
appropriate  for  consolidating  both  ownership 
and  protection. 

GOOD  STEWARD  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

I  am  committed  to  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  range  and  exploration  of  a  system 
to  reward  good  stewards  of  the  land.  It  has 
never  made  sense  to  me  that  someone  who 
takes  good  care  of  a  state  lease  should  have 
to  pay  the  same  as  someone  contributing  to 
the  oreation  of  a  local  Dust  Bowl. 

Wa  will  work  with  New  Mexico's  livestock 
industry,  range  conservationists,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  other  interested 
parties  in  developing  a  range  conservation 
incentive  system  which  will  increase  the 
long-term  value  of  the  Trust. 

HU>mNG  AND  FISHING  ACCESS,  RECREATIONAL 
PERMITS 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  state,  few  is- 
sues draw  as  much  attention  or  emotion  as 
that  of  restricted  access  to  public  lands  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  issue  of  access  is  a 
complex  one.  with  many  varied  cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless.  I  am  strongly 
committed  to  securing  access  to  trust  lands 
where  it  is  being  unfairly  or  illegally  re- 
stricted. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
by  issues  such  as  poaching  and  the  number  of 
hunters  entering  certain  areas,  as  well  as 
public  safety  concerns.  I  expect  to  work  with 
Governor  King  and  the  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment to  bring  interested  parties  to  the 
table  to  discuss  ways  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion and  protect  the  ability  of  New  Mexicans 
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to  use  ohr  public  lands  for  continued  hunting 
and  fishing. 

I  support  the  issuance  of  recreational  per- 
mits for  state  lands,  allowing  hikers,  bird- 
watchers, photographers  and  others  to  use 
our  lands  as  well.  This  year  we  will  review 
the  present  system,  investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  allowing  year-round  use  and  looking 
at  the  fees  presently  charged. 

WILDLIFE 

Our  state  Trust  lands  provide  forage  and 
habitat  for  wildlife  as  well  as  livestock.  Al- 
though not  much  of  that  habitat  is  consid- 
ered "sensitive"  for  wildlife,  our  administra- 
tion will  work  to  protect  wildlife.  I  have  in- 
structed my  suff  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
possible  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
and  to  work  with  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Department  to  mitigate  against  any  possible 
threats  to  their  habitat  or  survival.  As  range 
improvements  are  made,  particularly  with 
fences,  I  want  to  assure  that  state  of  the  art 
construction  is  used,  to  allow  safe  passage 
for  wildlife. 

THE  1872  MINING  LAW 

Long-Outdated  federal  legislation  allowing 
public  land  giveaways  for  mining  and  specu- 
lation remains  on  the  books.  A  reform  effort 
is  underway  to  end  the  numerous  abuses  oc- 
curring under  the  1872  Mining  Law.  To  pro- 
tect the  financial  and  environmental  inter- 
ests of  the  state  of  New  Mexico  and  our  bene- 
ficiaries, I  will  join  the  campaign  for  over- 
haul of  this  legislation.  The  laws  governing 
hard  rook  mining  simply  must  join  the  20th 
Century  standard  applied  to  other  mining 
and  resource  development  activities. 

SAND  AND  GRAVEL 

Another  highly  controversial  area  of  local 
concern  in  many  parts  of  the  state  is  the  op- 
eration of  sand  and  gravel  mining  oper- 
ations. These  can  provide  needed  income  to 
the  Trust,  but  clearly  must  be  handled  with 
increased  care.  New  Mexico  State  University 
in  Las  Cruces  is  greatly  concerned  that  the 
dust  from  mining  operations  could  ruin  cru- 
cial astronomical  research  being  carried  out 
at  the  Uftiversity.  I  have  promised  to  protect 
the  observatory's  experiments  and  to  in- 
crease Land  Office  sensitivity  to  local  con- 
cerns about  siting,  operation,  and  reclama- 
tion on  auch  mines. 

A  NEW  MEXICO  BOTTLE  BILL 

I  support  adoption  of  a  bottle  bill,  or  de- 
posit legislation  for  beverage  containers.  De- 
spite the  overwhelming  support  of  the  public 
and  successful  implementation  in  numerous 
other  states,  such  legislation  has  failed  to  be 
adopted  In  New  Mexico.  To  help  get  trash  off 
state  lands,  roadways  and  parks.  I  will  lobby 
the  legislation  in  support  of  this  effort. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

New  Mexico's  children  should  be  given 
high-quaJity.  early  exposure  to  the  principles 
of  ecology,  conservation,  stewardship,  and 
responsibility  for  protection  of  our  common 
envIroniBent.  Despite  the  many  excellent  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  private  Individuals  and 
some  public  institutions,  environmental  edu- 
cation is  not  yet  an  Integral  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  curriculum. 

As  Commissioner,  I  am  committed  to  pool- 
ing the  resources  of  the  many  interested  par- 
ties into  an  effective  effort  to  introduce  such 
a  curriculum  into  our  schools.  Our  office  will 
serve  as  a  nexus  for  this  effort,  and  I  will 
personally  meet  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  lobby  for  the  introduction  of 
this  imiJortant  subject.  As  our  population 
grows  and  our  mineral  resources  are  de- 
pleted, the  future  of  the  Trust  and  the  qual- 
ity of  Neiw  Mexico's  environment  depends  as 
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much  on  tomorrow's  future  leaders  as  on  to- 
day's. 

STATE  INVESTMENT  COUNCIL 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  holds  a 
seat  on  the  State  Investment  Council,  the 
body  which  oversees  the  Investments  and 
management  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  ac- 
count which  receives  the  Land  Office  reve- 
nues. The  vast  majority  of  the  Investments 
of  the  Permanent  Fund  flow  out  of  state,  to 
Wall  Street.  As  a  member  of  the  Investment 
Council.  I  want  to  explore  possibilities  for 
increased  investments  here  in  the  state  of 
New  Mexico,  while  ensuring  a  diversified 
portfolio  that  leads  to  the  long-range  health 
of  the  fund. 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Because  protection  of  our  environment  is 
so  important  to  the  preservation  of  the 
trust,  and  because  environmental  issues 
touch  upon  so  many  areas  of  our  responsibil- 
ities, I  pledged  to  appoint  an  assistant  com- 
missioner for  environmental  affairs.  I  expect 
our  office  to  have  an  active  and  ongoing  dia- 
logue with  environmental  organizations  and 
other  groups  concerned  with  conservation  is- 
sues, as  well  as  with  the  other  constitutional 
officers  of  government,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Con- 
gressional delegation. 

CONSERVATION  TEAMWORK  FOR  NEW  MEXICO 

The  year  1990  was  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
Earth  Day.  as  well  as  an  election  year.  The 
candidates  who  were  elected  for  Governor. 
Attorney  General  and  Land  Commissioner 
all  took  strong  positions  in  favor  of  active 
government  involvement  in  environmental 
protection.  I  believe  an  important  part  of 
our  margins  of  victory  was  due  to  voter  sup- 
port for  stronger  environmental  protection. 
Bruce  King,  Tom  Udall  and  I  ran  as  a  team, 
who  pledged  once  elected  to  work  together 
on  behalf  of  New  Mexico's  present  and  future 
environment.  I  look  forward  to  an  era  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation  as  we  strive  to  be  good 
stewards  of  a  beautiful  land. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  JOSEPH'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND  FOR  100  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINl 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  GUARINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  19, 
1991,  St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind  In  Jer- 
sey City,  NJ,  will  celetxate  its  centennial.  This 
nonprofit,  nonsectarian  school  is  dedicated  to 
teaching  the  blind  and  helping  society  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  the  visually  impaired. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  the  many  contributions 
St.  Joseph's  has  made  over  the  past  100 
years  in  Hudson  County,  NJ,  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Several  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Peace  start- 
ed the  school  in  1891,  offering  courses  to 
blind  chikjren  and  adults  in  Jersey  City.  The 
Sisters  of  Peace  still  work  at  the  school  and 
are  the  sponsoring  agency  for  St.  Joseph's. 

The  school  also  employs  lay  personnel.  St. 
Joseph's  accepts  students  of  every  race,  eth- 
nicity, and  creed. 

Both  in  1891  and  today,  St.  Joseph's  of- 
fered a  traditional  educational  program  and  an 
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extracun-kjular  program  for  average  and  above 
average,  blind  or  visually  impaired  students. 

In  1927,  the  school  moved  to  its  cun-ent 
home,  at  253  BakJwin  Avenue,  in  Jersey  City. 

St.  Joseph's  has  always  worked  with  other 
schools,  as  well  as  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  offer  its  students  a  superior  education, 
and  the  school  has  strived  over  the  years  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  its  students. 

St.  Joseph's  did  just  that  in  1960,  when  it 
began  serving  t)lind  students  wtx)  were  also 
multiply  disabled.  No  other  facility  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  time  provided  for  these  stu- 
dents. 

Students  who  are  not  academrcally  inclined 
were  also  brought  into  St.  Joseph's  fold 
through  prevocational  skills  classes. 

The  education  program  at  the  school  ranges 
from  courses  in  traditional  academics  to 
musk:,  sensory-motor  skills,  activities  of  daily 
living,  and  personal  skill  development. 

Students  are  of  all  ages  and  the  school  of- 
fers a  residential  program  5  days  a  week.  The 
St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind  community 
residence  helps  students  leam  to  live  on  their 
own. 

While  working  to  ready  its  students  for  the 
outside  world,  St.  Joseph's  also  tries  to  ready 
the  world  for  its  students. 

The  school  encourages  visits  from  edu- 
cators, health  care  professionals,  volunteer 
groups  involving  high  school  students  and 
senior  citizens,  and  general  community 
groups. 

By  bringing  members  of  the  community  into 
contact  with  blind  students,  St.  Joseph's 
hopes  to  tweak  down  stereotypes  and  preju- 
dices. 

"We  tielreve  the  lives  of  our  students  are 
greatly  enhanced  when  the  community  itself 
acknowledges  their  equal  rights  to  respect, 
dignity  and  society's  essential  servces,"  the 
school  states. 

Through  its  efforts,  St.  Joseph's  has  pro- 
vided a  superior  educational  experience  to 
New  Jersey's  blind  reskJents.  The  school  has 
helped  visually  impaired  resklents  prepare  for 
work  and  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  distinguished 
colleagues  woukj  like  to  join  me  in  corigratu- 
lating  St.  Joseph's  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
on  their  learning  efforts  and  wish  them  contin- 
ued success  during  the  next  1 00  years. 


TECHNOPHORIA:  WEAPONS  VIDEO 
VERSUS  WEAPONS  POLICY 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  most  informative 
article  on  U.S.  weaponry  and  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
war.  Written  by  James  Falk>ws  and  Scott 
Shuger,  this  piece  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  last  month. 

As  the  authors  so  ekx|uent)y  point  out,  we 
are  in  danger  of  enthusing  over  the  success  of 
our  high  technology  at  the  expense  of  a  truly 
critical  analysis  of  the  real  effectiveness  of  our 
weaponry  arsenal.  We  must  still  decide,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  if  a  weapon  is  effective 
enough. 
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The  point  of  continuing  to  think  and  debate 
these  matters  is  not  to  be  quareJsome  or  divi- 
sive, or  to  detract  from  the  fine  work  of  the  of- 
ficers and  troops  in  the  MkJdIe  East.  The  fact 
remains,  tjillions  of  dollars  are  at  stake— ^nd 
more  lives  in  the  future.  In  the  first  Wush  of 
vk:;tory,  we  must  be  cautkxis  about  whotesate 
acceptance  of  any  complex  weapons  system 
that  crosses  the  mind  of  the  defense  officials 
and  kxjsinesses  ttiat  supply  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3. 1991) 

TECHNOPHORIA:  WEAPONS  VIDEO  VS.  WEAPONS 
POUCY 

(By  James  Fallows  and  Scott  Shuger) 
In  wartime,  we're  supposed  to  pull  to- 
gether—but this  shouldn't  mean  that  we  for- 
get how  to  think.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  fighting 
against  Iraq  began,  much  of  Washington's 
opinion-making  class  let  down  its  critical 
faculties  in  a  way  it  would  be  ashamed  of  in 
normal  times. 

Barely  three  days  after  the  first  strike  on 
Baghdad,  talk-shows  and  op-ed  pages  rang 
with  the  first  great  "lesson"  of  the  gulf  war: 
"High  technology"  worked  for  America's 
military.  From  that  it  followed  that  the 
Reagan  administration  deserved  our  thanks 
for  increasing  military  budgets  (although 
the  Carter  administration  could  Qght  for 
some  credit  too)  and  that  the  "defense  re- 
form" movement,  which  criticized  the  Pen- 
tagon's patterns  of  spending  a  procurement, 
had  been  proved  conclusively  wrong. 

"This  is  just  an  unbelievable  validation  of 
what  the  defense  industry  has  been  doing,"  a 
Paine  Webber  analyst  named  Jack 
Modzelewski  was  quoted  as  saying  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  George  Will  looked  upon  the 
Patriot  missile  and  concluded  that,  since  it 
could  shoot  down  Scuds,  it  was  time  to  re- 
vive SDI.  The  Scud,  of  course,  has  a  single 
warhead,  which  follows  an  absolutely  pre- 
dictable path  as  it  falls.  Soviet  missiles, 
which  SDI  is  supposed  to  intercept,  have 
many  nuclear  warheads,  each  of  which  can 
be  maneuvered  as  it  hones  In  on  its  target — 
and  which,  unlike  Scuds,  must  be  destroyed 
far.  far  away  from  the  target  if  lives  are  to 
be  saved.  Distinctions  like  these  would  come 
automatically  to  Will  or  most  other  people 
in  analyzing  other  subjects.  They  should  be 
made  about  "high  tech"  and  "defense  re- 
form" as  well. 

The  Patriots  have  In  fact  been  effective, 
which  tells  us  something  about  "point  de- 
fense" systems.  But  it  proves  almost  nothing 
about  the  Reagan  budgets  on  high-tech 
weaponry  in  general.  To  turn  the  logic 
around,  the  most  "advanced"  and  expensive 
single  weapon  of  the  Reagan  years  was  the 
B-1  bomber,  which  has  not  been  sent  on  a 
single  sortie  over  Iraq. 

The  argument  atMut  appropriate  weaponry 
is  often  presented  as  a  simple  high-tech  ver- 
sus low-tech  choice,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
preferring  swords  and  muskets  to  laser-guid- 
ed bombs  and  night-vision  tanks.  We  should 
be  interested  in  any  level  of  technology  that 
works;  but  we  should  be  empiricists,  wanting 
to  be  convinced  case  by  case,  via  thorough 
testing  and  performance.  The  defense  reform 
analysis  was  never  about  technology  per  se. 
It  was,  above  all  else.  alx>ut  military  effec- 
tiveness, which  lead  to  a  subsidiary  bias 
against  needless  complexity  In  weapons  de- 
sign. 

Complexity  is  not  the  same  thing  as  high 
technology:  a  semiconductor  chip  is  much 
more  technologically  advanced  than  a  vacu- 
um tube,  yet  it  is  much  simpler,  more  robust 
and  more  effective  in  military  or  civlHan 
use.   By  analogy,  certain  weapons  use  ad- 
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vanced  technology  to  become  more  reliable; 
One  example  is  the  A-10  attack  plane,  which 
carried  out  very  dangerous  low-level  mis- 
sions in  the  first  two  weeks  of  combat  with- 
out suffering:  any  losses.  Jamming:  devices 
and  anti-radiation  missiles,  which  home  in 
on  the  enemy's  radar,  are  technologically  ad- 
vanced and  yet  effective.  (That  these  com- 
paratively low-cost  technical  edg:es  have  not 
been  the  main  object  of  the  pundits'  atten- 
tion is  a  tell-tale  indication  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  their  ardor.) 

The  problem  with  complexity  is  that  it  in- 
troduces more  possibilities  for  failure — with- 
in the  machine  itself,  between  man  and  ma- 
chine and  between  the  machine  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  it's  used.  Highly  complex 
weapons  cost  more  to  build  and  are  harder  to 
maintain,  so  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
there  are  fewer  of  them  in  action.  The  appro- 
priate level  of  complexity,  then,  depends  on 
how  effective  they  are — in  realistic  tests  and 
in  combat. 

What  the  empirical  evidence  from  Persian 
Gulf  combat  tells  us  is  *  *  *  almost  nothing 
so  far.  No  one  yet  knows  the  most  crucial 
fact  about  this  war:  how  it  will  turn  out.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  U.S.  side  will  prevail. 
since  its  material  advantages  are  so  over- 
whelming. (Defense  Secretary  Richard  B. 
Cheney  has  emphasized  that  Iraq  spent  SSO 
billion  over  the  past  decade  to  build  its  vast 
arsenal.  The  U.S.  military  has  spent  $50  bil- 
lion since  Thanksgiving  and  over  the  last 
decade  outspent  Iraq  about  SO  to  1.) 

But,  despite  the  spectacular  videotapes,  we 
do  not  yet  know  how  effective  our  weapons 
have  been  in  the  unpredictable  cir- 
cumstances of  real  war.  Two  days  into  the 
flghting,  U.S.  military  briefers  said  they  be- 
lieved that  all  the  fixed-site  Scud  launchers 
had  been  destroyed.  The  Scuds  kept  coming 
and,  according  to  sources  in  the  Pentagon,  it 
now  appears  that  most  of  the  "fixed-site 
launchers"  initially  hit  were  in  fact  decoys. 
A  Soviet  expert  told  the  BBC  last  week  he 
had  advised  the  Iraqis  on  techniques  of  de- 
ception such  as  hiding  airplanes  in  apart- 
ment buildings  and  painting  "craters"  on 
runways  to  deter  further  bombing  runs  to 
keep  the  U.S.  technical  advantage  from 
being  put  to  full  use.  With  similar  tricks  the 
Iraqi  command-and-control  system  remained 
at  least  partly  operational  under  intense  at- 
tack. 

Nor  do  we  know  how  many  of  our  weapons 
have  slithered  through  windows  and  down 
chimneys,  compared  to  how  many  have  land- 
ed in  empty  fields  or  on  civilian  targets.  The 
mistakes  too  are  recorded  on  tape  that  is  for 
now,  and  perhaps  forever,  unseen.  After  the 
bombing  raid  of  Libya  in  1986,  the  Pentagon 
released  a  video  of  a  direct  hit.  That  turned 
out  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  accurate 
bombing  runs.  A  GAO  analysis  of  the  mission 
concluded  that  laser-guided  bombs  were  ac- 
tually less  accurate  than  old-fashioned 
unguided  bombs. 

In  the  1969  raid  on  Panama,  a  bomb  from 
an  P-117  Stealth  fighter  missed  its  target  by 
over  300  yards,  despite  the  Pentagons  initial 
claims  of  "pinpoint  accuracy."  In  an  aston- 
ishing interview  last  week  on  CNN,  John 
Lehman  said  o^-handedly  that  when  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Navy  he  used  to  pay  settle- 
ments "at  least  once  a  month"  for  damage 
done  when  laser-guided  bombs  hit  resort 
towns  in  California  and  Nevada,  two  or  three 
miles  trom  the  target  area.  Lehman  later 
told  Fred  Kaplan,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  that 
laser-guided  weapons  were  hitting  targets  in 
Iraq  about  60  percent  of  the  time.  This,  Leh- 
man said,  was  "consistent  with  the  test  per- 
formances"—but  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
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ratio  suggested  by  the  very  few  videos  the 
Pentagon  has  shown. 

Similarly,  we  have  been  told  in  briefings 
that  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  the  only 
truly  new  weapon  used  so  far  in  Iraq,  have 
hit  more  than  90  percent  of  their  targets.  Yet 
just  two  days  ago  CNN  ran  footage  of  Toma- 
hawks flying  into  Baghdad  and  destroying 
residential  buildings.  Cruise  missiles  may  be 
promising,  but  we  should  see  more  evidence 
of  their  performance,  especially  about  their 
vulnerability  even  to  unguided  fire  from  the 
ground. 

Cost  has  been  the  great  unmentionable  in 
the  "everything  works"  reaction.  Against 
any  enemy  except  one  we  outspend  50  to  1, 
our  resources  are  limited.  Choosing  to  build 
one  weapon  means  choosing  not  to  build  or 
properly  maintain  another— in  the  case  of 
complex  weapons,  choosing  to  build  one  F- 
117  or  B-2  means  choosing  not  to  build  scores 
of  A-lO's  or  F-16s.  During  the  Vietnam  War, 
about  two-thirds  of  all  sorties  flown  were  to 
drop  ordnance.  In  the  gulf,  only  about  half 
are^the  rest  are  for  the  increased  support 
these  airplanes  require.  Expensive,  delicate 
weapons  have  to  be  not  just  good,  but  far 
better  than  good,  because  of  the  options  they 
foreclose. 

Indeed,  the  wave  of  excitement  about  the 
weapons  is  itself  a  sign  of  trouble.  If  there 
were  more  realistic  testing  within  the  Penta- 
gon, there  would  be  less  doubt  about  how  the 
weapons  would  actually  perform.  But  the 
system  that  develops  the  weapons  has  a  bias 
against  realistic  testing;  it  is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  overpriced  fiascos  like  the  B-2 
bomber  have  rarely  been  tested  at  all,  and 
then  usually  fraudulently.  Both  the  Toma- 
hawk and  the  Stealth  fighter  were  proposed 
for  use  in  Libya  in  1986— and  both  were 
turned  down,  because  the  Pentagon  was 
afraid  they  would  fail. 

The  Pentagon  procurement  system— with 
its  bias  against  realistic  testing  and 
costcutting.  with  its  potential  to  convert  the 
offioer  corps  into  budget-boosters  rather 
than  military  leaders— is  at  the  heart  of  the 
"reform"  debate.  Almost  every  outside  anal- 
ysis of  the  system's  incentives  and  perform- 
ance concluded  that  things  are  severely 
amiss.  Paine  Webber's  Modzelewski  gave  the 
game  away  with  his  reaction  to  the  first 
new»  from  the  war:  "The  real  beneficiaries 
are  going  to  be  the  big  conpanies  like  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
Lockheed."  The  weapons  that  work  often 
emerge  in  spite  of  this  system  rather  than 
because  of  itr— for  instance,  the  Air  Force 
tried  to  wriggle  out  of  the  A-10. 

Although  it's  now  a  cliche  to  remark  that 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  war, 
and  that  major  ground  action  is  increasingly 
likely  many  in  Washington  (in  and  out  of 
uniform)  with  and  without  TV  shows)  don't 
seem  to  have  realized  that  this  prosiwct 
alone  should  dampen  their  technophoria.  The 
consequences  of  technical  failure  look  much 
different  when  we  move  from  the  Tomahawk 
to  the  Abrams  tank  or  the  TOW  anti-tank 
missile.  And  as  defense  consultant  Pierre 
Spray  observed  "When  an  air-to-ground  mis- 
sile fails,  the  pilot  still  comes  home.  When 
an  itfantryman  TOW  fails,  he  does  not  come 
home." 

The  point  of  these  cautions  is  not  to  say 
"nothing  works"  or  to  quibble  about  imper- 
fections. The  question  we  should  consider, 
once  we  know  enough  about  the  gulf  war  to 
draw  sensible  conclusions,  is  whether  our 
weapons  proved  effective  enough — enough  to 
forestall  a  grisly  land  warfare,  enough  to  jus- 
tify their  great  cost.  We  won't  always  enjoy 
sucli  a  onesided  advantage  in  spending  and 
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tactical  realities.  We  must  still  think,  rather 
than  ju»t  enthuse,  about  the  way  to  build 
our  forces. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EVEL"yN 
PARINE  ON  50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


'  HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

I  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
southern  Illinois,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Parine  of  Royal- 
ton,  IL. 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  she  celebrates  50  years 
of  playing  the  piano  for  the  Royalton  United 
Methodi$t  Church,  and  her  church  will  gather 
that  day  to  give  its  thanks  to  her  and  to  God 
for  bringing  her  to  them. 

Music  is  truly  God's  gift,  meant  to  bring  joy, 
understanding,  and  insight  into  our  lives. 
Some  of  us  He  blesses  more  fully  than  others, 
and  certainly  God  blessed  Evelyn  generously, 
to  provide  her  with  this  talent  as  a  musrcian, 
and  this  devotion  to  her  church  family.  Her 
constancy  is  not  unlike  the  Methodist  flame 
which  btims  as  a  symtxil  of  God's  never  end- 
ing love  for  us,  and  she  has  helped  keep  that 
flame  alive  in  this  and  other  churches  in  this 
area  in  a  very  special  way. 

A  strong  church  usually  has  a  strong  music 
program  to  fielp  accent  the  fellowship  and  love 
found  vMhm  the  body  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
gregation. For  Evelyn  it  has  been  50  steady 
years.  Her  fellow  church  members  find  it  hard 
to  rernetnber  a  time  when  she  fias  missed  a 
service,  from  tfie  days  she  started  as  a  16 
year  old  to  the  present.  I  do  understand  that 
her  health  has  caused  her  to  take  a  little  time 
from  tha  piano  bench  recently,  but  Evelyn  is 
still  a  driving  force  for  this  church  and  in  the 
ministry  of  music,  helping  young  musicians  inv 
prove  their  talents  and  offering  her  beautiful 
alto  voice  in  song  as  well. 

Churches  are  a  vital  part  of  our  lives,  from 
providing  a  stable  refuge  for  our  families  from 
the  trials  of  daily  life,  frierxis  to  share  our  days 
with,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  which  to  find  salva- 
tion. And  for  these  many  years  now  Evelyn 
has  helped  make  ttiat  experierx:e  real  with  hisr 
loving  treatment  of  "What  A  Day  That  Will  Be" 
or  "I  Walk  With  The  King".  How  many  people 
she  has  helped  understand  and  believe  in  the 
truth  of  Christ  we  will  probably  never  know, 
Ixjt  they  are  surely  better  for  it,  and  know  they 
have  tjeen  blessed  by  her  efforts. 

I  am  honored  to  offer  my  thanks  for  her 
service  end  devotkxi,  and  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  share  the  k)ve  and  respect  for  her 
on  this  important  day.  Evelyn,  we  are  praying 
for  you,  and  thank  God  for  bringing  you  to  us 
to  make  our  vok:es  rise  with  song  and  hearts 
move  with  ttie  spirit  of  faith  and  love. 
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HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VraOIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  rise  today  to  commend  the  more  than 
300  Virgin  Island's  men  and  women  who 
served  so  bravely  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

They  have  brought  honor  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  to  the  Nation  as  they  stood,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  with  the  allied  forces  ttiat  lib- 
erated Kuwait  and  txought  an  end  to  the  terror 
tfiat  held  the  people  of  the  gulf  for  more  than 
half  a  year. 

Certainly,  our  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  leadership  and  resolve,  as  he 
marshaled  our  allies,  called  the  troops  to  ac- 
tion, and  gave  ttie  military  command  the  lati- 
tude to  complete  the  war  in  a  way  that  brought 
the  conflict  to  a  quick  and  necessary  conclu- 
sion. 

Through  the  gerierations.  Virgin  IslarKlers 
have  answered  the  call  to  duty:  in  World  War 
II,  in  Korea,  and  in  Vietnam. 

Again,  Virgin  Islanders  have  proven  they 
have  the  bravery,  the  skill,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  starxj  in  harm's  way  wtien  called,  to 
protect  and  defend  the  freedoms  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Again,  Virgin  Islanders  have  taken  their 
places  l3eside  men  and  women  from  through- 
out the  Nation,  to  show  to  the  world  their  met- 
tle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Virgin  Islanders  may  not  be 
able  to  vote  for  President,  our  Commander  in 
Chief.  We  may  not  have  a  vote  on  this  floor. 
But,  as  we  have  proven  again  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  certainly  are  rrrore  than  worthy. 

I  commend  each  and  every  Virgin  Island's 
man  and  woman  for  what  they  have  done  for 
this  great  Nation,  and  I  thank  them.  They  have 
helped  to  preserve  freedom  and  justce  and 
show  ttie  worW  what  Americans  and  Virgin  Is- 
landers stand  for. 


LET'S  HAVE  THE  STATES  DECIDE 
OFFSHORE  DRILLING 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that  woukJ 
make  the  offshore  leasing  process  much  more 
responsive  to  State  and  kx:al  concerns. 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  Govemment 
has  the  final  decision  over  whether  to  drill  in 
areas  farther  than  3  miles  offshore.  In  recent 
years,  Federal  leasing  proposals  have  iDet 
with  heated  opposition  from  citizens  of  the  af- 
fected States,  leading  Congress  to  impose 
leasing  moratoriums  in  the  appropriations 
process  each  year  since  1982.  We  might  ex- 
pect a  similar  move  in  response  to  the  Interior 
Oe^rtmenrs  recently  released  &-year  OCS 
leasing  plan. 

WoukJnt  a  more  pemianent  approach,  one 
that  reflects  the  views  of  a  State's  citizens,  be 
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preferable?  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
woukl  allow  a  State  affected  by  offshore  leas- 
ing to  have  the  final  decision  over  wtietfier 
such  leasing  shoukJ  occur. 

Under  my  approach,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior wouW  make  the  initial  leasing  decision, 
but  the  State  woukJ  have  the  right  to  dis- 
approve the  Secretary's  decision  under  appro- 
priate provisions  of  State  law.  In  some  States, 
disapproval  of  leasing  could  be  done  through 
a  statewide  referendum. 

Offshore  drilling  decisions  need  to  t)e  de- 
cided by  State  citizens— those  who  would 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  drilling  but  must  live  with 
any  adverse  consequences.  My  t>ill  woukJ  ac- 
complish that,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  A&T— A  GREAT 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1991  mart<s  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  great  institution  of  high- 
er teaming  in  our  district — North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural &  Technical  State  University  in 
Greensboro,  NC.  For  the  past  century.  North 
Carolina  A&T  State  University  has  provkled  a 
quality  education  to  tens  of  thousarxls  of  stu- 
dents. All  of  us  who  are  supporters  of  A&T 
State  look  forward  to  the  next  1 00  years. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with 
NC  A&T  State  University,  the  school  is  Ameri- 
ca's largest  producer  of  black  engineers.  The 
university  has  one  of  only  three  engineering 
schools  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
system.  NC  A&T  State  University  also  is  a 
participating  institution  in  the  State's  micro- 
electronk:s  center.  In  cooperatk>n  with  NC 
State  University,  NC  A&T  State  University  re- 
ceived a  5-year  $8.4  milfen  grant  to  establish 
a  Mars  Space  Research  Center. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  ttie  exciting  projects 
being  undertaken  by  NC  A&T  State  University. 
The  school's  strength  originates  with  rigorous 
academk:  programs  operated  through  its 
schools  of  agriculture,  txjsiness  and  econonv 
ics,  education,  engineering,  graduate  studies, 
nursing,  and  technology,  and  arts  and 
sciences.  The  school  can  boast  of  fanx>us 
graduates  such  as  Or.  Ronald  McNair,  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson,  and  Gen.  Charles  D.  Bussey. 
There  is  one  other  graduate  I  would  like  to 
mention,  and  he  is  my  good  friend  Mr.  George 
Russell.  George,  who  is  the  Assistant  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House,  is  one  of  the  t>est  ambas- 
sadors that  NC  A&T  State  University  has  ever 
produced.  He  is  a  proud  alumnus  of  the 
school,  and  he  is  a  fine  example  of  the  quality 
of  students  produced  by  NC  A&T  State  Uni- 
versity over  the  last  100  years. 

On  March  12,  1991,  the  school  will  cele- 
brate its  centennial  "Charter  Day"  at  the 
Corbett  Sports  Center.  To  all  of  those  partk> 
pating  in  tfiese  activities  we  offer  our  con- 
gratulations on  100  years  of  academic  excel- 
lence. Everyone  in  the  Sixth  District  of  North 
Carolina  looks  forward  to  the  next  100  years 
of  quality  higher  education  at  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technk^al  State  University. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  OIG  WITH  FULL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  POWERS 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
along  with  eight  of  our  colleagues  to  introduce 
legislatkjn  that  will  provkle  full  law  enforce- 
ment powers  to  all  criminal  investigators  in  the 
Offices  of  Inspectors  General.  This  legislatkxi 
woukJ  confer  auttiority  to  make  arrests,  exe- 
cute search  wan^ants,  and  carry  firearms. 

This  legislation  will  do  much  to  improve  ttie 
effectiveness  of  the  dedicated  investigators 
who  investigate  cases  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  of  Govemment  agencies.  While  this 
legislation  Is  effective  in  improving  law  en- 
forcement, it  is  very  important  to  note  that  it 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny  to  make 
this  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  esti- 
mates available  that  show  that  miltons  of  dol- 
lars can  be  saved  if  this  legislation  is  passed. 

There  are  nearty  2,000  investigators  who 
are  charged  under  statute  with  ttie  atjility  to 
conduct  investigations  of  programs  and  oper- 
ations in  ttieir  agencies.  Let  me  t>e  very  clear, 
this  legislation  does  nothing  to  extend  ttie 
scope  of  cases  these  agents  can  investigate. 
This  legislation  simply  frees  these  agents  to 
do  the  job  we  hired  ttiem  to  do — get  ttie  white 
collar  criminals  wtio  are  stealing  from  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Special  agents  in  the  Offces  of  Inspectors 
General  [OIG]  meet  the  same  training  and  ex- 
perience as  agents  in  other  Federal  agencies 
that  have  full  law  enforcement  auttiority.  AN 
OIG  agents  must  pass  ttie  criminal  investiga- 
tors course  at  the  Federal  law  enforcement 
training  center  or  similar  training  at  the  FBI 
Academy. 

More  ttian  two-thirds  of  the  special  agents 
have  prevkius  emptoyment  in  traditional  law 
enforcement  agencies.  According  to  informa- 
tion I  have  received  nearty  20  percent  of  ttie 
OIG  agents  hokj  advanced  degrees  and  near- 
ly 90  percent  have  college  degrees,  this  com- 
pares very  favorat))y  with  ottier  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies.  And  these  statistics  are 
very  enlightening  in  helping  to  demonstrate 
the  high  calit)er  of  professionals  who  work  in 
these  offk^es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  again  ttiank  those 
Memtjers  wtio  have  joined  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislatkxi.  I  appreciate  ttieir 
assistance  and  urge  ottier  Members  to  join  us 
and  help  collar  criminals  who  are  abusing  the 
American  taxpayers. 


BAN  THE  STEEL-JAW  LEGHOLD 
TRAP 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  irv 
troducing  a  t)ill  to  end  the  use  of  steeHaw 
leghokj  animal  traps  in  the  United  States.  This 
essential  legislation  will  put  an  end  to  the  irv- 
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humane  treatment  that  continues  to  inflict  un- 
necessary pain  and  injury  on  upward  of 
30,CXX)  animals  annually  in  the  United  States. 

The  suffering  caused  by  the  leghold  trap  be- 
gins with  its  steel  jaws  slamming  shut  on  the 
animal's  limb;  causing  excrutiating  pain  as  the 
helpless  animal  attempts  in  vain  to  escape. 
Often  the  animal  will  be  forced  to  chew  off  his 
own  limb  In  order  to  extricate  itself  from  this 
insidious  device.  Any  animal  who  does  in  fact 
manage  to  escape  the  deadly  clutches  of  the 
steel-jaw  trap  faces  illness  and  death  from  in- 
fection, blood  poisoning,  loss  of  blood,  and 
gangrene.  Tfie  horrifying  reality  is  that  these 
are  the  fortunate  ones.  Those  unable  to  es- 
cape lie  dying,  completely  helpless  to  attaci<s 
from  nearby  prey,  freezing  temperatures,  or 
starvation.  These  instruments  of  torture  do  not 
discriminate  in  their  carnage,  often  capturing 
household  pets,  livestock,  and  endangered 
species;  such  as,  hawks,  eagles,  and  owls. 
There  are  several  less  cruel  but  equally  effec- 
tive ways  to  catch  animals;  such  as,  cage  and 
box  traps,  and  cable  coated  legsnares.  Ani- 
mals trapped  mistakenly  by  these  alternative 
traps  can  be  released  with  little  or  no  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  animal  cruelty  involved 
with  the  use  of  the  steel-jaw  trap,  we  need  this 
legislation  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
health  of  our  fur  industry.  On  September  10, 
1990,  the  European  Parliament,  recognizing 
the  cruelty  involved  with  the  steel-jaw  leghold 
trap,  recommended  a  ban  on  furs  from  coun- 
tries that  have  not  outlawed  these  traps.  By 
not  acting  immediately  to  outlaw  these  traps, 
we  risk  losing  a  major  market  for  our  fur  in- 
dustry, namely  the  European  Community. 

This  vital  legislation  prohibits  the  use  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  traps 
and  forbids  the  sale  of  all  fur  caught  with  the 
steel-jaw  leghold  trap.  I  implore  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  join  with  the  various 
animal  rights  groups  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  over  60  cosponsors  from  all 
over  the  country  and  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
banning  ttiese  traps;  just  as  the  States  of  Flor- 
ida, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  more  than 
50  countries  around  the  world  have  done. 
Lefs  put  an  end  to  this  atrocious  act  against 
aH  of  nature. 


HONORING  JOHN  E.  FOSTER— A 
REMARKABLE  YOUNG  MAN 


HON.  MKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  people's  Cham- 
ber, to  speak  in  honor  of  a  remarkable  young 
man  and  citizen  of  my  district,  Mr.  John  E. 
Foster. 

John  Is  a  senior  at  Jackson  State  University, 
in  Jackson,  MS,  majoring  in  physk^.  He  was 
recently  selected  as  1  of  20  college  under- 
graduates from  across  the  country  to  Gan- 
netfs  USA  Today's  1991  All-USA  College 
Academic  First  Team.  The  academk:  first  team 
was  chosen  by  panels  of  educators  from  854 
students  nominated  by  their  schools.  The  cri- 
teria given  most  conskleration  were  a  stu- 
dents individual  scholarship  or  intellectual  en- 
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deavor  and  leadership  roles  in  activities  on 
and  off  campus. 

John  wants  to  be  an  astronaut,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  professors  he  probably  will  be.  He 
has  had  Internships  at  NASA's  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  MIT's  Lincoln  Lab.  and 
NASA's  Space  Life  Science  Training  Program. 
His  specialty  Is  space  propulsion.  He  is,  in 
other  words,  a  rocket  scientist.  He  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  rocket  scientist  who  has  never 
received  a  grade  other  than  an  A.  John  is  a 
bilingual  computer  programmer,  fluent  in  Basic 
and  Fortran.  He  tutors  other  students  in 
science  and  math,  and  helped  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram for  elementary  students  at  Jackson  State 
observatoty. 

John  Is  from  Natchez,  fvlS.  He  is  the  son  of 
Alice  and  the  late  Henderson  Foster.  He  will 
receive  a  B.S.  degree  in  fvlay  as  valedictorian 
of  his  class,  i  am  confident  that  he  will  be  in 
the  forefront  of  this  Nation's  next  generation  of 
leaders. 

i  commend  John  on  the  example  he  has  set 
for  other  Mississippians.  He  is  truly  a  t)eacon 
of  lighl  and  hope. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  81.5 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MI.S'.NE.SOT.^ 
Ds  THE  HOUSE  Of"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr,  Speaker,  studies  of 
the  management  structure  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  have  indicated  the  need  for 
reforms  that  permit  the  FAA  to  more  effec- 
tively attract  experienced  air  traffic  controllers 
into  the  managerial  and  staff  ranks  of  the 
agency. 

I,  along  with  Representatives  Clinger,  de 
Lugo.  De  Fazio,  Lipinski,  Dakar,  and  Penny 
have  introduced  H.R.  815  which  will  assist  the 
FAA  in  recruiting  and  retaining  the  highest 
quality  of  supervisor  and  managers  into  our 
Nation's  air  traffic  control  system. 

Currently  the  FAA  has  difficulty  in  recruiting 
exceptionally  qualified  candidates  into  second- 
level  supervisory  and  managerial  positions  in 
air  traffic  control-related  operations.  This  situa- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  disparity  in  retirement 
benefits  tjetween  air  traffic  control  positions 
and  second-level  supen/isory,  managerial,  and 
staff  positions  for  which  air  traffic  control  expe- 
rience is  a  prerequisite. 

Retirement  benefits  are  currently  available 
to  air  traffic  controllers,  first-level  supervisors, 
arxt  traffic  management  coordinators  after  25 
years  of  service  regardless  of  age,  or  20  years 
of  service  at  age  50.  However,  under  current 
law,  prospective  candidates  for  secondary  po- 
sitions in  air  traffk;  operations  are  discouraged 
from  seeking  or  accepting  promotions  into 
such  positions  t)ecause  time  spent  in  second- 
ary air  traffic  positions  does  not  qualify  for 
credh  for  eariy  retirement  purposes  urxjer  cur- 
rent civil  service  laws. 

According  to  the  FAA,  approximately  2,900 
managerial  and  staff  positions  in  the  air  traffic 
wort*  force  are  excluded  from  the  eariy  retire- 
ment coverage.  These  positions,  for  which  air 
traffic  control  experience  is  a  prerequisite,  in- 
clude management,  staff,  training  specialist. 
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and  data  systems  specialist  positions,  whether 
performed  in  an  FAA  field  facility,  its  regional 
offices,  or  its  headquarters  in  Washington. 
This  exclusion  significantly  discourages  air 
traffic  controllers  from  seeking  or  accepting 
assignments  and  promotions  into  the  manage- 
rial and  staff  ranks  at  the  FAA. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  would  pro- 
vide significant  assistance  to  the  FAA  in  reliev- 
ing recruitment  problems  currently  associated 
with  management  and  administrative  positions 
in  its  air  traffic  operations  by  providing  credit 
for  time  spent  in  secondary  positions  toward 
the  20  or  25  years  required  for  retirement  ben- 
efits. The  bill  would  assure  that  civil  service 
laws  governing  retirement  do  not  penalize  air 
traffic  controllers  who  are  promoted  in  the  ca- 
reer ladder  Into  managerial  and  administrative 
positions. 

In  fact,  it  would  bring  the  treatment  of  super- 
visors and  managers  in  the  air  traffic  control 
profession  into  line  with  other  stressful  occu- 
pations such  as  law  enforcement  and  firefight- 
ing.  In  1972,  Congress  recognized  the  need  to 
provide  incentives  for  promotion  into  manage- 
rial rankE  when  it  extended  retirement  credit  to 
secondary  positions  held  by  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters.  It  is  now  time  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  extend  these  retirement 
benefits  to  air  traffic  control  secondary  posi- 
tions and  remove  the  disincentive  for  well 
qualified  people  to  seek  these  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  promote  and 
advance  the  quality  of  our  Nation's  air  traffk: 
control  system.  When  it  is  enacted,  every  air 
passenger  and  air  carrier  will  t)enefit  from  the 
management  improvements  it  provides  toward 
assuring  that  our  air  traffic  system  remains  the 
world's  best. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  Members  should  have 
their  staff  call  David  Bleicken  in  my  office  at 
extension  56211  if  they  wish  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  815. 


BELMAR,  NJ.  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
J       PARADE 

HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Irish-Ameri- 
cans from  a  three-State  area,  as  well  as  many 
other  Americans  from  a  variety  of  ethnk;  tack- 
grounds;  will  be  gatfiering  in  Belmar,  NJ,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  10,  to  witness 
Belmars  18th  Annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Pa- 
rade, whk:h  has  become  the  biggest  and  best 
attended  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  parade,  from  its  modest  beginning, 
under  ttie  sponsorship  of  Jerry  Lynch  Social 
and  Civic  Club  in  1973,  has  grown  tremen- 
dously every  year.  The  1990  parade  attracted 
a  record  crowd  of  150,000— by  polfce  count— 
who  jampacked  both  skies  of  Belmars  mile- 
long  Main  Street. 

This  year's  parade,  which  is  dedk:ated  to 
America's  men  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  promises  to  be  the  best  ever.  Mr. 
George  McComnack,  parade  president,  and 
Mr.  Jerry  Lynch,  the  parade's  founder,  are 
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looking  fonward  to  another  record  crowd — not 
only  in  the  numlDer  of  spectators,  but  also  in 
the  line  of  the  march. 

The  bagpipe  bands,  always  a  big  attraction 
at  Irish  events,  will  number  eight.  Among  them 
will  be  the  bagpipers  from  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  of  Old  Bridge,  NJ.  who  will  march 
in  Belmar  this  Sunday  and  in  the  big  New 
York  City  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade,  March  1 6, 
then  fly  to  Ireland  to  march  in  Dublin's  St.  Pat- 
nck  Parade  the  next  day,  March  17,  and  the 
parade  in  the  Irish  city  of  Limerick  on  March 
18.  Several  years  ago,  the  Old  Bridge  pipers 
won  <irst  prize  among  the  foreign  bands  at 
Dublin. 

In  addition  to  the  bagpipers,  the  line  of 
march  will  include  over  2,000  marchers  from 
125  organizations,  and  bands  from  the  area's 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  other  organi- 
zations, the  beauty  queen  and  her  court  and 
some  10  floats. 

The  parade  is  the  big  feature  of  the  St.  Pat- 
rick weekend  in  Belmar,  but  certainly  not  the 
only  event.  On  Saturday,  March  9,  the  grand 
marshal,  Mr.  John  F.  Fleming  of  Point  Pleas- 
ant, NJ,  senior  vice  president  and  auditor  of 
the  Carteret  Savings  Bank,  and  the  deputy 
grand  marshal,  Mrs.  Isabel  Ann  Smith  cf 
Avon,  NJ,  will  be  inducted  at  a  special  mass 
at  Belmar's  St.  Rose  Church. 

The  Most  Reverend  Edward  U.  Kmiec,  aux- 
iliary bishop  of  the  Trenton  Diocese,  will  be 
the  concelebrant,  with  15  priests  attending. 
The  choir,  under  the  direction  o(  Mrs.  JoAnn 
Roy,  will  present  a  special  program  Parade 
founder  Mr.  Jerry  Lynch  will  sing  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  the  Soldiers  Song. 
and  Ireland's  national  anthem,  which  he  will 
do  again  at  the  parade  site  the  next  day.  The 
mass  will  be  followed  by  a  communion  lunch- 
eon at  September's  Restaurant  in  Neptune, 
NJ. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Irish  ancestry  of 
Grand  Marshal  Flemng  and  his  wife  goes 
back  well  over  200  years,  and  Deputy  Grand 
Marshal  Mrs.  Smith  can  trace  her  lineage  to 
Ireland's  legendary  king.  Brian  Boru. 

Another  big  event  will  be  the  annual  St.  Pat- 
rick's Beauty  Pageant  scheduled  for  Friday 
evening,  March  1,  at  Doolan's  Restaurant  in 
Spring  Lake  Heights.  NJ.  More  than  20  young 
women  from  the  area  will  compete  for  the  nght 
to  wear  the  1991  crown  and  parade  with  the 
queen's  court  in  the  annual  parade.  Lois  Gal- 
lagher, Joan  Grace,  and  Frances  Lynch  are 
memt)ers  of  the  committee-in-charge. 

To  raise  funds,  the  committee  sponsored 
parties  at  Bar  Anticipation  in  South  Belmar, 
NJ,  and  September's  in  Neptune.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  McCormack  and  Mr.  Lynch,  the  parade 
committee  includes  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Gallagher 
and  Mr.  Dave  Stanley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  once  again  be  taking  part 
in  the  parade  on  Sunday,  as  I  do  every  year. 
The  Belmar  St.  Partick's  Day  Parade  is  one  of 
the  major  events  on  the  Jersey  Shore,  and  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  event 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  House  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
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SNOWE  SUPPORTS  THE  GUARD 
AND  RESERVES 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7. 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  expand  the  tax  relief  pro- 
vided for  our  troops  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia 
to  the  Guard  and  reservists  who  were  de- 
ployed overseas. 

Over  206,000  reservists  were  activated  to 
support  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  Desert 
Shield.  One  of  the  first  reserve  units  to  be  ac- 
tivated was  the  Naval  Reserve  Unit 
COMSCMED  201  homeported  in  Bangor.  ME 
I  visited  with  these  men  and  women  in  late 
August  just  before  they  were  shipped  out. 
They  were  given  little  notice  and  have  been 
away  from  their  family,  their  friends,  and  their 
businesses  for  over  6  months. 

Since  the  end  of  August  they  have  worked 
throughout  Europe  to  keep  the  massive  sealift 
operation  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  troops 
moving.  Their  job  was  an  essential  ingredient 
in  ensuring  the  success  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

I  have  received  letters  from  several  mem- 
bers of  the  outfit  recently,  expressing  concern 
that  their  efforts  in  support  of  the  war  have 
been  forgotten.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  portion  of  one  of  these  letters: 

I  am  writing  this  because  I  am  concerned 
th.-ii  those  of  us  who  have  been  placed  in  thf 
suppon  role  for  whai  is  now  Opera'.iur 
Desert  Storm  have  been  forgotten.  We  have 
just  been  e.vtended  for  another  six  months 
and  I  continue  to  read  about  all  the  suppur; 
beinc  given  for  our  fellow  sailors  and  soldiers 
in  the  Gulf  and  their  families.  No  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  the  others  who  have 
also  g-iven  up  their  jobs,  their  families,  and 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  our  coun- 
try. The  recent  tax  waivers  granted  by  Con- 
grress  left  all  the  rest  of  us  out.  It  would  have 
been  nice  to  know  that  my  taxes  could  have 
waited  to  be  processed  after  my  returr. 
home — whenever  that  may  be. 

I  and  the  other  members  of  m.v  unit  are 
proud  to  be  servingr  our  country.  We  an- 
swered the  cai;  without  question. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  grant 
members  of  the  201  st  and  their  fellow  Guard 
and  reservists  who  were  deployed  outside  the 
United  States  the  tjenefit  of  a  1 80-day  exten- 
sion on  their  tax  filing  from  the  date  of  their  re- 
turn. 

While  some  of  our  troops  will  begin  the  trip 
home  this  week,  others  like  the  201  st.  who 
work  on  the  transportation  of  personnel  and 
equipment,  may  not  get  home  for  a  while. 

Our  weekend  warriors  have  performed  their 
jobs  with  professionalism,  with  pride,  and  with 
honor  alongside  active  duty  troops  both  in  the 
combat  zone  arxj  throughout  the  world.  Their 
work,  whether  it  has  t)een  in  communications, 
shipping,  medical  assistance,  or  equipment 
operation  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  and  our  allies  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm.  They  deserve  our 
thanks,  our  praise,  and  a  180-day  extension 
on  their  taxes. 

Another  reservist  from  the  201st  stated  in 
his  letter. 
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*  *  *  I  a^jn  reiterate  that  I  feel  that  we 
Reservists  who  have  been  recalled  to  Active 
Duty  in  support  of  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  feel  like  the  Few.  the  Proud,  the  For- 
gotten. I  ask  you  please  don't  forget  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  bill  and  I  hope  tor  its  expeditious  pas- 
sage through  this  body  so  our  reservists  and 
their  families  know  that  their  hard  work  and 
their  sacrifice  have  not  been  forgotten. 


RECOGMZE  OUR   SENIOR  CITIZENS 
ON    NATIONAL    SENIOR    CITIZENS 

DAY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORID.'V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  T.  1991 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation  to  designate  Sun- 
day, August  17,  1991,  as  "National  Senior 
Citizens  Day."  America's  senior  citizens  de- 
serve our  acknowledgement  of  their  continued 
contributions  to  our  Nation. 

Last  year,  we  were  able  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  591,  Public  Law  101-88, 
which  recognized  our  senior  citizens.  Please 
join  me  again  this  year  so  that  we  can  give 
Our  senior  citizens  the  same  honor. 

Our  Nation's  senior  citizens  are  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  history.  Since  many  are  no 
longer  working  and  perhaps  retired  far  away 
from  their  families,  our  seniors  are  not  always 
surrounded  by  people  who  may  learn  from 
and  appreciate  their  accomplishments.  Our 
senior  citizens  are  living  history,  unending 
souices  of  warmth,  ideas  and  experience. 

Our  senior  citizen  population  is  growing.  In 
1989,  21  percent  of  the  population  consisted 
of  citizens  aged  between  55  and  65,  while  12 
percent  of  the  population  were  over  65 — the 
figures  from  the  1 990  census  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. This  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  numtier  of 
factors  including  advanced  medical  technology 
and  the  coming  of  age  of  the  post-World  War 
li  baby  txjomers. 

To  acknowledge  the  senior  citizens  in  your 
district  and  the  Nation,  please  join  me  in  des- 
ignating Sunday,  August  17,  1991,  as  National 
Senior  Citizens  Day. 


REDUCING  OVERHEAD  COSTS  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  lAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  one-fifth 
of  our  Si  .45  trillion  budget  consists  of  over- 
head, or  administrative  expenses. 

The  Government  has  never  made  a  senous, 
comprehensive  attempt  to  examine  and  corv 
trol  these  costs. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  sets 
spending  caps  for  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  now  more  important  than  ever  to  ensure 
that  every  tax  dollar  Is  used  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution today  expressing  ttie  sense  of  Congress 
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that  better  controls  on  overhead  expenses 
should  be  instituted  and  that  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  reduce  over- 
head costs  by  10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

No  personnel  would  be  cut,  no  programs 
eliminated. 

But  S27  billion  would  be  saved  that  could  be 
used  for  the  public  good. 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
95 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lil<e 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my  support 
for  House  Resolution  95. 

This  resolution  would  commend  the  men 
and  women  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who 
participated  in  the  military  operation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  men  and  women  deserve 
our  sincere  gratitude.  They  fought  hard  and 
valiantly.  They  made  us  all  proud. 

The  resolution  lauds  the  soldiers  from  the 
other  members  of  the  coalition.  They,  too,  de- 
serve our  appreciation.  That  American  soldiers 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  French,  the  Brit- 
ish, ttie  Saudis,  the  Kuwaitis,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Italians,  arxJ  the  other  allies  was  vital  to 
the  success  of  this  effort. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  compassion  of 
this  body  for  the  families  of  people  who  suf- 
fered losses  during  this  war.  I,  too,  wish  to 
convey  my  sympathy  and  condolences  to  the 
families  and  friends  around  the  world  In 
mournir>g. 

I  do  not  want  my  support  for  this  resolution, 
however,  to  imply  that  I  believe  there  were  no 
mistakes  in  judgment  during  this  episode  in 
our  history. 

There  may  have  been  different  paths  which 
woukj  have  brought  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflkjt.  Let's  not  let  the  euphoria 
of  the  moment  t)lind  us  to  the  lessons  which 
couW  be  learned  not  only  from  our  great  suc- 
cesses, but  our  missteps  as  well. 


PUBLIC  PENSION  EQUITY 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
tro<*x»  ttie  PuWk:  Pension  Equity  Restoration 
Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  re- 
sporKJ  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  our  pension 
laws  do  not  reflect  the  unk^ue  characteristics 
of  our  State  and  kwal  governments,  their  pen- 
sion pians  and  benefk:iaries. 

Specifcalty.  I  am  refenring  to  section  415  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  was  initially 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Empkiyee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  [ERISA].  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  limit  the  ability  to  accumulate  retire- 
ment Irxxxne  on  a  tax-deferred  basis,  particu- 
larfy  through  the  use  of  emptoyer-deductib>le 
contributksns.  by  capping  the  amount  that  can 
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eitier  t>e  contributed  to  certain  plans  known 
as  defined  contribution  plans,  or  paid  out  in 
benefits  from  other  pension  plans  known  as 
defined  benefrt  plans.  Although  section  415 
has  tjeen  amended  over  the  years,  it  contin- 
ues to  impose  two  bask;  limits  on  retirement 
income  provided  by  defined  benefit  plans,  into 
which  category  the  vast  majority  of  pubic  env 
ployee  plans  fall.  Namely,  the  retiree's  t)enefits 
cannot  exceed  either;  first,  1 00  percent  of  his 
or  her  average  Income  over  the  3  consecutive 
years  of  highest  W-2  compensation,  or;  sec- 
ond, maximum  dollar  amount,  which  may  be 
actuarially  reduced  in  the  case  of  early  retire- 
ment. 

If  the  benefits  of  even  one  employee  hap- 
pen to  exceed  either  of  these  section  415  lim- 
its simply  by  operation  of  the  regular  tieneflt 
formula  under  the  plan,  the  entire  plan  can 
lose  Its  qualified — tax-exempts— status.  If  a 
plan  were  disqualified,  earnings  of  a  pension 
plan  would  tie  subject  to  taxation.  Further- 
more, contributions  made  by  employers  would 
be  taxable  to  the  employee  in  the  tax  year  In 
which  tney  were  made. 

Section  415  has  been  amended  in  1976, 
1978,  1980,  1981,  1983,  1984,  and  1986.  The 
thrust  of  these  amendments  was  to  refine  the 
provision  and  to  lower  the  cap  on  amounts 
that  could  be  set  aside  for  retirement  years, 
which  had  been  permitted  to  Increase  with  In- 
flation. However,  in  lowering  the  cap,  Con- 
gress was  forced  to  confront  the  legal  quan- 
dary in  which  State  and  localities  found  them- 
selves. Their  courts  or  constitutions  prohibit  a 
reduction  in  a  Iseneflt  promised  when  a  pen- 
sion participant  first  Incomes  covered  by  the 
plan.  Since  these  court  decisions  are  based 
on  State  and  Federal  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions against  impairment  of  contracts,  the  rul- 
ings cannot  always  be  overturned  merely  by 
amending  State  laws  or  State  constitutions. 

Recognizing  that  these  legal  barriers  would 
force  States  to  violate  these  lower  section  415 
llmis.  Congress  deckled  In  1988  to  entice 
State  and  local  government  plans  to  elect  the 
lower  tjenefit  limits.  A  special  rule  was  pro- 
vided that  enabled  a  plan  to  grandfather  bene- 
fit payments  to  existing  employees  and  retir- 
ees that  were  in  excess  of  pre-1986  limits  if 
the  plan  agreed  to  adopt  the  lower,  post-1986 
dollar  limits  for  new  employees  hired  .ifter  De- 
cemtier  31,  1989. 

Thus,  we  believed  we  had  leveled  the  play- 
ing field.  Publk:  plans  would  have  the  same 
tieneflt  limits  as  private  plans  without  forcing 
violations  of  contracts  and  constitutions  in  the 
various  States.  The  1988  rule  would  prohibit 
higher  income  persons  in  the  put>lic  and  pri- 
vate sector  from  developing  big  retirement 
windfalls  on  a  tax-deferred  basis. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  wrong.  Even  with 
grandfathering,  section  415  limits  will  still  be 
exceeded  by  publk:  plans,  but  not  tiecause  of 
a  few,  highly  compensated  academics,  football 
coaches,  or  putjik:  safety  employees  with  large 
amounts  of  overtime.  Thanks  to  the  100  per- 
cent limit,  even  someone  receiving  a  pension 
of  l«ss  than  $20,000  a  year  will  violate  section 
415.  Take  this  real-life  example.  A  local  publk: 
safety  employee  was  hired  in  1981  and  retired 
at  age  33  as  a  result  of  a  disability  suffered  in 
the  line  of  duty.  This  employee's  final  salary 
was  $24,996,  resulting  in  an  unmodified  an- 
nual retirement  allowance — including  annuity 
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benefife— of  $19,536.  Of  this  altowance, 
$18,744  is  employer  provkled  as  defined 
under  section  415.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
ployer pkAup  of  contributk>ns  and  modest  use 
of  the  employer's  section  457  plan— 6  percent 
of  pay  had  t»een  contritxjted  into  that  plan— 
this  employee  had  a  section  415  percentage 
of  pay  limit  of  $16,788.  As  a  result,  the  env 
ployee  would  have  to  suffer  a  $163  monthly 
cutback  during  the  first  year  of  disatjility,  or 
else  tfie  entire  plan  could  lose  its  qualified  sta- 
tus, and  every  employee  covered  under  that 
plan  would  be  taxed  cun-ently  on  their  retire- 
ment oontritxjtions. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing  will 
give  State  and  local  governments  needed 
flexibilly,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  undermin- 
ing Federal  limits  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  set  aside  on  a  tax-defen^ed  basis.  My 
bill  will  permit  public  pension  plan  compliance 
with  section  415  in  a  manner  that  acknowl- 
edges the  technical  differences  between  publk: 
and  private  pension  plans  and  the  legal  con- 
straints that  public  plan  sponsors  face.  There 
are  significant  differences  tjehween  puWk:  and 
private  pension  plans  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  should  reflect  this.  Publk:  sector 
plans  already  are  the  subject  of  intense  State 
and  local  government  regulation  and  scnjtiny. 
Public  employee  plans  are  accountable  to  vot- 
ers whose  taxes  fund  the  State  or  local  gov- 
emment's  contribution  to  the  plan,  and  to  the 
same  taxpayers  to  whom  we  in  Congress  are 
accountable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  needed  legislation. 


1^  PLASTICS  RECYCLING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  Jr. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 
Mr.  9LILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  estimates  that  the 
United  States  generates  158  million  tons  of 
municipal  solid  waste  per  year.  That  equals 
about  3.5  pounds  per  person  per  day.  And  the 
task  faced  by  our  local  governments  to  find  a 
place  to  put  this  solid  waste  has  become 
daunting.  In  1978,  there  were  roughly  14.000 
landfills  in  the  United  States;  today,  it  is  esti- 
mated tfiat  there  are  atxjut  5,500;  in  2003, 
only  1 .500  landfills  are  expected  to  be  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  theme  for  last  year's  Earth  Day  was 
"Think  Globally;  Act  Locally"  and  I  feel  it  is  a 
most  fitting  theme  for  our  solid  waste  problem. 
Our  solid  waste  stream  will  not  change  unless 
we  in  the  community  start  changing  some  of 
our  personal  lifestyle  choices.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  Beyond  that,  our  kxal  govemments 
are  in  the  Isest  position  to  design  and  manage 
a  voluntary  or  mandatory  recycling  program  in 
an  effk;ient  manner. 

Of  course,  these  actbns  will  not  totally  solve 
our  proiMem  until  this  gartiage  can  be  properly 
viewed  as  a  resource.  This  is  the  area  in 
whch  the  Federal  Government  has  an  appro- 
priate role.  Today,  approximately  80  percent  of 
plastic  refuse  is  buried  in  landfills.  One  of  the 
reasons   for   this   untapped    resource   being 
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treated  as  gait>age  is  that  recyclers  have  great 
difficulty  determining  the  resin  content  of  tfie 
multitude  of  different  plastic  products.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bruce  today  to  introduce  the  Plastics  Re- 
cycling Assistance  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  will 
take  a  simple  yet  important  step  by  establish- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  symbols  to  lalMl  the 
resins  used  in  the  containers. 

This  biH  is  not  overburdening  regulation  or 
added  redtape.  This  bill  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establishing  national  standards  that  will 
allow  the  private  sector  and  our  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  ttie  solid  waste  challenge  in  a 
nrwre  efficient  and  cost-effective  manner.  I 
again  want  to  note  tfie  leadership  of  Mr. 
Bruce  on  this  issue  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worthy  measure. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  BUHER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  reintroduce  today  legislation  to  reform  the 
way  congressk>nal  candidates  finance  their 
campaigns. 

Critics  of  tfie  current  system  have  charged 
in  recent  years  that  congressional  candidates 
rely  too  heavily  on  contributions  from  political 
action  comnruttees,  or  PAC's,  and  too  little  on 
contritxjtions  from  individual  voters  t>ack 
home.  They  have  succeeded  in  planting  the 
kjea  in  many  peoples'  minds  that  PAC  con- 
tritxJtions  are  inherently  evil  tiecause  PAC's 
serve  only  ttie  interests  of  fatcats  at  the  aver- 
age citizen's  expense. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  critics'  premise, 
I  strongly  agree  that  corigressional  candkjates 
should  shift  their  fundraising  away  from  PAC's 
and  more  toward  individual  contributors,  for 
several  reasons.  First  is  the  public's  growing 
perceptkm  of  PAC's  as  special  interests.  Sec- 
ond, increased  small  contributions  would  lead 
carKidates  to  get  out  and  meet  more  voters 
face  to  face.  Finally,  the  ovenwhelming  major- 
ity of  PAC  contributk>ns  fk>w  to  incumbents,  so 
our  current  system  makes  it  tough  for  chal- 
lengers to  raise  enough  money  to  mount  cred- 
ible campaigns. 

My  leiigislatk>n  wouM  reduce  the  amount 
PAC's  can  contribute  to  congressk>nal  car>- 
dklates  from  the  current  $5,000  per  election  to 
$2,000.  The  bill  also  encourages  small  donors 
to  contribute  by  creating  a  tax  deduction  of  up 
to  $200  for  contritxjtions  to  candkJates  from  a 
taxpayer's  home  State.  To  erxxxjrage  carv 
didates  to  solwit  such  contritxjtions,  ttie  txll 
provkJes  for  doUar-for-dollar  Federal  matching 
paymerrts  for  all  qualifying  contributions.  To 
weed  out  frivokxis  candkJates,  only  those  who 
demonstrate  broad  appeal  by  raising  at  least 
$25,000  in  increments  of  $200  or  less  woukj 
tw  eligible  to  receive  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments. 

I  also  believe  candklates  rely  too  much  on 
negative,  often  vkkjus  campaigns  centered 
around  SO-secorxJ  TV  commercials  whch  say 
relatively  little  about  issues.  My  bill  requires 
broadcasters   to    provkle    their    towest    unit 
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charge  for  congresskxial  campaign  ads  of  1- 
minute  or  tonger  in  duration.  If  a  congressk>nal 
candkjate  wants  to  go  negative,  he  can,  but  it 
woukl  cost  him  signifk:antly  less  to  take  the 
high  road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  were  dis- 
appointed that  the  101st  Cofigress  failed  to 
enact  campaign  finance  reform.  This  Congress 
must  act  quKkly  to  restore  puble  confklence 
in  our  electoral  system.  The  features  of  this 
legislation  will  greatly  improve  the  way  we 
elect  our  Congress,  and  I  urge  Memt>ers  to 
support  it.  I  want  to  ttiank  Dr.  Norman 
Ornstein  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
for  his  assistance  in  drafting  this  measure. 


THE  WOMEN  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  obsen/- 
ance  of  International  Women's  Day,  March  8, 
I  join  my  colleague.  Representative  Olympia 
Snowe,  in  introducing  the  Women  in  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1991.  Our  t>ill  will  ensure  that  de- 
velopment agencies — the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  arxj  the  Peace  Corps, 
do  not  ignore  the  vital  roles  women  play  in  the 
worid's  economy. 

Women  produce,  process,  and  maricet  up  to 
80  percent  of  tfie  food  in  developing  countries, 
run  up  to  70  percent  of  all  mk:roenterprises, 
arxJ  maintain  one-third  of  all  fwusefiokls.  Ot>vi- 
ously,  to  successfully  pronx>te  Third  Worid  de- 
velopment women  must  be  irKluded  in  the 
process. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Percy  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  Congress  recognized  this  need  by  requir- 
ing the  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  programs  pay 
special  attention  to  devek>pment  activities  that 
integrate  women  into  tfie  natk)nal  economies 
of  their  countries.  To  ensure  ttiat  we  inte- 
grated women  into  devekipment  projects  we 
must  spell  out  minimum  goals  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  Our  t>ill  does  exactly  that. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  important  improvement  in  development 
priorities. 


PRAISE  FOR  CITY  OF  CLARE- 
MONT'S  ALTERNATIVE  FUEL 
FLEET 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7, 1991 

Mr.  DRIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  ttie  city  of  Claremont,  CA, 
for  Its  decisk>n  to  adapt  its  pol»e  cars  to  use 
propane  fuel,  and  to  remind  everyone  that  we 
all  have  a  role  in  improving  tlie  quality  of  the 
air  we  txeattie. 

Claremont  is  a  city  whk:h  suffers  from  col- 
lected Los  Angeles  smog  as  it  btows  east.  In 
ttie  Los  Angeles  tiasin,  one  or  more  Federal 
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air  quality  standards  are  exceeded  over  200 
days  a  year.  On-road  vehictas  in  the  basin 
add  43  times  as  much  carbon  monoxide  [CO] 
as  all  the  tiasin's  stationary  emisskxis 
sources. 

Switching  Clarenxxirs  12  patiol  cars  from 
gasoline  to  propane  fuel  wont  solve  Los  An- 
geles' smog  problems  atone,  but  it  wiH  cut 
smog  emisskxis  from  those  vehidet  by  40 
percent,  and  save  the  city  $900  per  month  in 
the  process.  I  was  proud  to  have  played  a  role 
in  the  crafting  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments signed  by  Presklent  Bush  last  year,  but 
air  quality  In  Los  Angeles,  Claremont,  and 
around  ttie  Nation  wont  improve  wittiout  ev- 
eryone doing  their  small  part 


1991  DROUGHT:  CALIFORNIA'S 
CONTINUING  WATER  BATTLE 


HON.  GARY  CONDrr 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
discuss  an  issue  of  great  importance  to  my 
constituents  and  ttie  entire  State  of  Califomia. 
As  you  know,  Califomia  is  facing  one  of  ttie 
most  severe  droughts  in  years.  All  sectors  of 
the  population  have  t)een  affected  tiy  the  &aa- 
tic  water  stiortages  of  this  year. 

The  Governor  has  asked  all  water  districts 
to  prepare  contingency  plans  to  deal  with  a 
worst  case  scenario,  whikdi  woukj  be  a  con- 
tinuatton  of  ttie  drougtit  into  next  year.  Ttie 
State  water  project  has  cut  all  agriculture 
water  deliveries  for  the  year  and  ttie  Federal 
Government  has  cut  agriculture  water  deliv- 
eries from  25  to  75  percent  depervjing  on  ex- 
isting contracts.  There  are  some  wtio  t>elteve 
ttiat  ttie  answer  to  our  drougtit  situation  is  to 
suspend  all  deliveries,  except  for  permanent 
crops,  to  California's  farmers.  I  disagree  with 
this  suggestion  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
bear  In  mind  ttie  very  important  economk:  imv 
pact  of  Califomia  agriculture. 

The  Califomia  agrKutture  industry  is  an  $18 
billion  a  year  Industry  emptoying  over  360,000 
people.  Each  doflar  in  agricultural  sales  gerv 
erates  an  additional  $3.50  in  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  within  the  State.  Nearly  20  per- 
cent of  ttie  State's  work  force  is  involved  in  an 
agriculturally  related  industry. 

In  addition,  Califomia  agrKulture  provxtes  a 
very  important  conponent  of  U.S.  exports— 10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  exports  are 
from  Califomia.  Ttie  production  from  one  out 
of  every  ttiree  acres  in  Cakfomia  ends  up  in 
the  export  martteL  Clearly,  a  drop  in  Califomia 
agrKutture  productton  will  tiave  an  inpact  on 
our  Nation's  economy. 

There  are  many  communities  in  Califomia 
ttiat  depend  on  ttie  vital  agrKuKure  industry  for 
their  survival.  Proposals  to  completely  shut 
down  farm  operations  ignore  ttie  economic  re- 
percusskxis  ttiat  woukl  result  in  ttiese  numer- 
ous communities.  The  issue  is  not  between 
farmers  and  city  dwellers,  but  between  ttie 
continuation  of  an  importarrt  industry  and  the 
livelihood  of  a  great  many  Califomians.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  keep  ttiese  important  facts  in 
mind  wtien  presented  with  choices  on  the  cur- 
rent and  future  uses  of  water  in  Califamia. 
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PRESroENT  BUSH  SINGLES  OUT 
NASHVILLE  GUARDSMAN'S  ACT 
AS  SYMBOL  OF  COMPASSION 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1991 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Bush  last  night  spoke  for  all  Americans  in 
thanking  our  Nation's  armed  services  for  their 
tremendous  vk:tory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

This  victory,  he  pointed  out,  was  a  victory 
for  every  country  in  the  coalition  and  for  the 
United  t^Jations.  It  was  a  victory  for  unprece- 
dented international  cooperation  and  diplo- 
nnacy.  It  was  a  victory  of  right  over  might,  jus- 
tice over  injustice,  freedom  over  oppression. 

Our  fight  was  an  act  of  selflessness.  And, 
as  an  example  of  that  selflessness,  the  Presi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dent  singled  out  the  actions  of  a  member  of 
the  Tennessee  National  Guard,  a  Nashvillian. 
These  actions,  he  said,  were  a  symbol  of  fiow 
generous  and  caring  Americans  are. 

In  his  speech  last  night.  President  Bush 
spoke  of  a  February  26,  CNN  clip  showing  1st 
Sgt.  Charles  Sieberling  accepting  the  surren- 
ders of  Iraqi  soldiers. 

I  am  proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  1  st 
Sgt.  Sieberling  is  assigned  to  the  Tennessee 
Army  Guard's  212th  Engineer  Company  at 
Dunlap  and  has  been  in  Saudi  Arabia  since 
November  1 1 .  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  since  1975  and  served  in  the 
Army  in  Korea  and  South  America.  He  was  a 
Metro  Nashville  councilman  In  1971-75  and 
served  for  a  time  as  a  cryptographer  for  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

"I'm  sure  many  of  you  saw  on  television  the 
unforgettable  scene  of  four  terrified  Iraqi  sol- 


March  7,  1991 

diers  sun-endering,"  the  PreskJent  sakl,  not 
mentioring  1st  Sgt.  Sieberling  by  name. 

"They  emerged  from  their  txjnker  broken, 
tears  3treaming  from  their  eyes,  fearing  ttie 
worst.  And  then  there  was  the  American  sol- 
dier. Ftemember  what  he  sakl?  He  sakJ:  'It's 
OK.  You're  all  right  now.  You're  all  right  now.' 

"Th^  scene  says  a  lot  about  America,"  the 
President  said,  "a  lot  about  who  we  are. 
Americans  are  a  caring  people.  We  are  a 
good  people,  a  caring  people.  Let  us  always 
be  caring  and  good  and  generous  in  all  we 
do." 

Like  all  Americans,  I  am  proud  of  1st  Sgt. 
Sieberling's  simple  act.  He  confirmed  what  we 
all  know  to  t>e  true — that  America  does  not 
have  designs  on  Iraq,  that  it  does  not  have  a 
dispute  with  the  Iraqi  people,  particularty  the 
conscripts  Saddam  Hussein  put  on  the  front 
lines. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  6. 1991 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  J. 
Robert  Kerrey,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 


U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  March  8.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  Robert  Kerrey,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KERREY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY  AT  2:30 
P.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m., 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1991. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  44  sec- 
onds, the  Senate  recessed,  under  the 
order  of  Thursday,  March  7,  1991,  until 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1991,  at  2:30  p.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/iday,  March  11,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  hearts  are  made  glad,  O  God.  by 
the  return  of  those  held  in  captivity 
and  we  share  with  the  families  their 
joy  and  their  happiness.  We  are  grate- 
ful that  other  members  of  the  armed 
services  will  return  soon  and  be  re- 
united with  those  they  love. 

We  specially  remember  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  and  whose  fami- 
lies experience  the  loss  and  anguish  of 
this  difficult  time.  We  earnestly  pray 
that  Your  comforting  grace  and  Your 
abiding  promises  will  give  hope  and 
peace  to  all  who  mourn. 

Bless  all  Your  people  this  day.  gra- 
cious God,  and  may  Your  spirit  be  with 
us  and  remain  with  us  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGL\.NCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Riggs]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  RIGGS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledere  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 
(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
this  Chamber  a  week  ago  the  President 
challenged  Congress  to  pass  an 
anticrime  package  within  the  next  100 
days.  While  I  certainly  do  not  think  we 
should  be  slavishly  attached  to  the  100- 
day  limit,  I  do  think  that  Congress 
needs  to  address  the  issue  of  crime  in 
an  expeditious  way. 

The  President  just  today  in  the  Rose 
Garden  announced  his  crime  package. 
It  has  some  good  things  in  it.  It  does 
enhance  the  penalties  for  those  who 
misuse  handguns  in  the  course  of  com- 
mitting a  criminal  act.  It  does  require 
us  to  examine  again  the  exclusionary 


rule  and  the  habeas  corpus  rule,  both  of 
which  have  at  times  been  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  the  sense  of  controlling 
crime. 

But  there  are  two  glaring  omissions 
in  the  crime  package,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  I  hope  this  House  and  the  Con- 
gress can  correct.  One  is  the  President 
does  not  speak  to  the  Brady  bill,  the 
national  7-day  waiting  period  before  a 
handgun  can  be  purchased,  and  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  a  ban  on 
assault  weapons. 

I  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track  to- 
ward crime  reform,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
we  need  to  fill  those  two  omissions.  We 
need  to  have  the  Brady  bill  and  we 
need  to  have  a  ban  on  assault  weapons 
added  to  it. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution  on  Friday. 
March  8,  1991: 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating March  4  through  10.  1991.  as 
"National  School  Breakfast  Week."" 


RE 


;SIGNATION  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tte  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the    following    resignation    from    the 
House  of  Representatives: 

House  of  Represent.atives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  8.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  s.  Foley, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Senate  confirmed 
my  Eomination  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  March  7,  1991.  Therefore,  I  am  formally 
advising  you,  by  this  letter,  of  my  resigna- 
tion from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
at  3.90  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  8,  1991. 

I  have  designated  Mark  Dungan  as  the 
staff  member  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  office  until  a  new  Member  is 
elected.  Should  you  need  any  further  infor- 
mation from  me,  or  assistance  from  my  staff, 
plea$e  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

This  is  a  bittersweet  time  for  me.  I  have 
spent  a  good  portion  of  my  life  representing 
the  citizens  of  Illinois,  first  as  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature  for  six  years, 
then  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  eighteen 
years.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  have  served  in 
this  House.  I  want  to  thank  the  people  of  Il- 
linois for  placing  their  trust  in  me.  I  hoped 
I  have  served  them  well. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Madigan. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  8, 1991. 
Hon.  Jiw  Edgar, 
Governor,  State  Capitol.  Springfield,  IL. 

Dear  Governor:  The  Senate  confirmed  my 
nomination  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
March  t.  1991.  Therefore.  I  am  formally  ad- 
vising you,  by  this  letter,  of  my  resignation 
from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  at 
3:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  8,  1991. 

The  constituents  of  the  15th  Congressional 
District  will  continue  to  be  served  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  until  such  time 
as  a  new  member  is  elected.  Several  mem- 
bers of  my  current  staff  will  remain  to  pro- 
vide for  a  smooth  transition,  and  I  have  des- 
ignated Mark  Dungan  as  the  staff  member 
responsible  for  the  management  of  this  office 
during  t3iat  time. 

Shoulfl  you  need  any  further  information 
from  ma.  or  assistance  from  my  staff,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

This  is  a  bittersweet  time  for  me.  I  have 
spent  a  good  portion  of  my  life  representing 
the  citijens  of  Illinois,  first  as  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature  for  six  years, 
then  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  eighteen 
years.  It  has  been  an  honor,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  people  of  Illinois  for  placing  their 
trust  in  me.  I  hoped  I  have  served  them  well. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  and  represent  some  of  the  fin- 
est peopde  in  the  nation.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  Madigan. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging: 
I     House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Capitol.  Washington 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 
With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  Jim  Lightfoot, 

Member  of  Congress. 
The    SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENERGY  AND  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  109)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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H.  Res.  109 
Resolved,    That    Representative    Upton    of 
Michigan  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  RELIEF  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 
ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Relief  for  Older 
Workers  Act  of  1991  as  I  did  in  the  101st 
Congress.  This  measure  would  enable 
our  senior  citizens  to  continue  working 
without  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  hard- 
won  benefits,  and,  in  turn,  would  allow 
America  to  continue  to  profit  from  the 
talent  and  expertise  of  a  class  of  work- 
ers that  has  made  cur  Nation  great. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  that  Con- 
gress repeal  the  earnings  limitation  on 
Social  Security  recipients. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  this  body 
that  today's  senior  citizens  are  not  the 
infirm  elderly  of  decades  past.  They 
are  healthier  and  more  vigorous  than 
even  before.  They  deserve  the  right  to 
continue  working  if  they  so  choose — 
and  that  choice  should  not  be  denied 
them  by  a  law  which  should  have  been 
repealed  long  ago. 

While  the  Social  Security  System 
has  provided  most  senior  citizens  with 
a  secure  financial  base.  Social  Security 
benefits  are  often  inadequate  as  a  sole 
source  of  income.  Many  Americans  eli- 
gible to  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits must  therefore  continue  to  work. 
Unfortunately,  when  they  do  so,  our 
Government  penalizes  them  for  seeking 
to  remain  productive  members  of  soci- 
ety. 

I  am  not  calling  for  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  Social  Security  System.  Rather, 
my  bill  would  provide  for  a  minor 
modification  of  the  Social  Security 
System  that  would,  I  believe,  have  a 
major  effect  on  many  people's  lives  by 
allowing  them  to  continue  to  pursue 
their  livelihood. 

The  earnings  limitation  that  I  seek 
to  repeal  discourages  senior  citizens 
from  working  to  supplement  their  So- 
cial Security  income.  As  many  of  you 
may  know,  in  1991.  Social  Security  re- 
cipients under  age  65  may  not  earn 
more  than  $7,080  without  losing  their 
right  to  full  benefits.  For  every  $2 
earned  above  that  amount,  they  lose  51 
in  benefits.  This  penalty  may  result  in 
a  marginal  tax  rate  approaching  100 
percent  in  some  cases.  Workers  aged 
6&-69  may  not  earn  more  than  $9,720  per 
year  without  losing  $1  in  benefits  for 
every  $3  in  outside  income.  Only  work- 
ers above  age  69  are  not  subjected  to  a 
limitation  on  outside  earnings. 

Some  have  argued  that  a  repeal  of 
the  earnings  limitation  will  result  in 


the  Government  losing  money.  There  is 
much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Several 
extensive  studies  have  concluded  that, 
if  the  earnings  test  were  repealed,  more 
revenue  will  be  raised  from  the  addi- 
tional taxes  collected  from  older  work- 
ers than  would  be  paid  out  in  benefits. 
Certainly,  a  repeal  of  the  earnings  test 
limitation  will  save  taxpayers  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  money  currently 
spent  in  administering  the  complex  and 
costly  test.  This  measure  will  in  no 
way  endanger  the  financial  stability  of 
the  Social  Security  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  repeal  the 
earnings  limitation  is  long  overdue.  We 
must  show  our  willingness  to  change 
the  Social  Security  System  to  conform 
to  the  needs  of  today's  senior  citizens. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
ensuring  that  older  workers  will  not  be 
forced  to  choose  between  working  and 
receiving  the  benefits  they  deserve.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  vot- 
ing to  repeal  the  earnings  limitation. 


FDICS  RECAPITALIZATION  PLAN 
COMES  UP  SHORT 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sources of  the  bank  insurance  fund  are 
dwindling,  and  the  FDIC's  response  to 
this  crisis  leaves  taxpayers  holding  the 
bag. 

Last  Thursday,  the  FDIC  released  its 
proposal  for  recapitalizing  the  bank  in- 
surance fund.  Surprisingly,  the  FDIC 
doesn't  recommend  raising  additional 
funds  from  the  banking  industry  to  re- 
plenish the  bank  fund,  which  could  face 
insolvency  as  soon  as  this  September. 

Instead,  the  FDIC  proposes  to  borrow 
$25  billion  to  meet  its  spending  needs, 
which  banks  would  be  expected  to 
repay  sometime  in  the  future.  This 
plan  gravely  concerns  me. 

First,  under  the  FDIC  plan,  the  bank 
insurance  fund's  liabilities  would  ex- 
ceed its  assets.  I  believe  that  to  permit 
an  insurance  fund  to  operate  with  a 
negative  net  worth  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  depositor  confidence. 

More  importantly,  the  plan  assumed 
that  the  banks  will  be  able  to  repay  the 
FDIC's  borrowings.  But.  what  happens 
if  the  banking  industry  continues  to 
falter  and  this  assumption  proves  to  be 
incorrect?  Then  the  credit  risk  of  re- 
capitalizing FDIC  through  borrowings 
will  have  shifted  from  the  banks  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  risk  another 
taxpayer  bailout.  The  banks  must  re- 
capitalize their  insurance  fund,  and 
they  must  do  it  now. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  re- 
turned to  Washington  from  a  weekend 
trip  home  to  my  district  in  northern 
California.  I  am  hearing  loud  and  clear 
from  my  constituents  in  Sonoma  Coun- 
ty and  in  Del  Norte  on  the  northern  tip 
of  California  that  they  are  concerned 
regarding  the  rising  Federal  budget 
deficit,  the  rising  Federal  spending  and 
the  fact  that  taxes  are  back  where  they 
were  before  the  Reagan  tax  cuts.  I  was 
asked,  not  by  wealthy  individuals,  but 
by  middle  class  working  individuals 
what  is  Congress  doing  to  give  us  some 
tax  relief.  Specifically,  people  want  to 
know  what  is  the  status  of  the  capital 
gains  tax  reduction  proposal,  and  I  had 
to  tell  them  that  unfortunately,  that 
proposal,  which  would  stimulate  in- 
vestment, create  new  jobs,  stimulate 
savings  and  give  average  working 
Americans  incentives  to  save,  invest 
and  create  jobs,  was  dead  on  arrival  in 
this  House. 

n  1210 

The  President  made  a  proposal  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  and  he 
simply  said  that  reasonable  people  can 
disagree;  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  experts  as  to  whether  or 
not  capital  gains  tax  reduction  would 
increase  or  decrease  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  long  run.  But 
his  proposal  was  to  study  that  and  to 
come  back  to  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration with  a  recommendation  and 
report,  a  decisive  report,  as  to  the  im- 
pact on  revenues  of  capital  gains. 

Let  us  get  on  with  that  study.  Let  us 
put  together  that  group  under  the  ca- 
pable leadership  of  Chairman  Green- 
span, and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot,  as 
reasonable  people,  agree  to  in  good 
faith  at  least  consider  capital  gains  tax 
reduction  relief  for  the  middle-class 
Americans. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  RIGGS  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  11. 1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  HI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  4:20  p.m. 
on  Friday,  March  8,  1991,  and  said  to  contain 
a  message  from  the  President  whereby  he 
transmits  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  termi- 
nate, in  whole  or  in  part,  no  sooner  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  this  notice,  the  sanc- 
tions imposed  with  respect  to  Kuwait. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  k.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


\fr.,v>f,   11     laai 
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TERMINATING  SANCTIONS.  IN 
WHOLE  OR  IN  PART.  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  KUWAIT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  he- 
fore  the  House  the  followinij  messa^^e 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  provide  notice,  consistent 
with  section  586C(C)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financins?.  and  Re- 
lated Proj,'rams  Appropriations  Act. 
1991  (Public  Law  101-513.'.  of  my  inten- 
tion to  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
no  sooner  than  15  days  after  the  date  of 
this  notice,  the  sanctions  imposed  with 
respect  to  Kuwait  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Orders  Nos.  12723  and  12725. 

George  Bush. 

The  WHrTE  Hous^E.  March  8.  1991. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    my    special 

order  precede  the  special  order  of  the 

gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Riggs] 
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has  been  provided  with  some  SlOO  bil- 
lion. No  other  agency  in  the  history  of 
this  'jountry  has  ever  been  given  so 
much  money  so  quickly 

Thp  S30  billion  that  will  be  voted  on 
tomorrow  represents  a  compromise  be- 
tweseT.  the  Congress  and  the  adminit;- 
tration.  The  administration  wanted  a 
blatk  check  appropriation  so  that  it 
world  never  have  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gre  IS  for  new  authorizations.  Very  few 
in  I  he  Congress  supported  such  a  con- 
cep,.  Many  members  felt  that  the  RTC 
sho  lid  justify  its  spending  requests  and 
tha;  the  requests  should  be  made  for 
sho  -ter  periods  of  time  rather  than  for 
loni  :er  ones. 

I  im  glad  to  see  that  Members  of  this 
bod  ,•  are  expressing  deep  concern  about 
the  operations  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corjoration.  I  am  glad  that  Members 
hav ;  insisted  on  complete  hearings  on 
the  RTC  funding  requests  and  that 
Mei  ibers  are  demanding  to  know  where 
the  RTC  funding  will  come  from  and 
hoM  it  will  be  used. 

I  lave  the  same  concerns.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, md  in  fact.  I  have  had  those  con- 
cen  s  since  the  day  the  RTC  was  estab- 
lish id.  My  concerns  about  the  RTC  and 
its  operations  were  so  deep  that  as 
cha  rman  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Sub  :ommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Barring    Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  I 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  talked  with  the     app  tinted  a  task  force  headed  by  the 


gentleman  from  California  [Mi\  Riggs] 
about  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  A  GO-SLOW  AP- 
PROACH ON  RESOLUTION  TRUST 
CORPORATION  FUNDING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a    questionable  awards  of  contracts.'^and 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen 
tleman  from  Illinoi.^  [Mr.  AnnUiNzio]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  vote  on  legislation 
to  provide  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration [RTC]  with  S30  billion.  Under 
the  procedure  which  this  legislation  is 
being  considered,  the  House  will  not 
only  decide  whether  or  not  to  provide 
the  $30  billion,  but  under  what  cir- 
cumstance it  will  be  provided  and  the 
method  that  will  be  used  to  raise  the 
funds. 

First  and  foremost.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  S30  bil- 
lion being  requested  tomorrow  is  not  a 
lifetime  funding  for  the  RTC.  nor  is  it 
even  a  2  or  1  year  funding  request,  but 
rather,  it  is  an  amount  to  carry  the 
agency  through  September  of  this  year. 
barely  more  than  6  months  from  now. 
Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  the  RTC 
has  been  given  billions  of  dollars.  When 
the  RTC  was  first  created,  less  than  2 
years  ago,  it  was  given  an  initial  fund- 
ing of  $50  billion.  Along  with  direct  and 
indirect  funding,  the  RTC  up  until  now. 


en  leman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
to  r  lonitor  the  activities  of  the  RTC.  I 
felt  that  that  agency  had  to  be  watched 
cloa  ?ly  because  of  its  huge  budget  and 
the  potential  for  abuse.  I  have  not  been 
imp  -essed  with  the  results  produced  by 
the  RTC.  Virtually  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  received  complaints  from 
thei'  constituents  about  the  actions  of 
Lhe  RTC-  Such  complaints  include  lack 
of  r  'sponses  to  letters  to  the  agencies. 


nun  erous  other  complaints.  Of  all  the 
spea  kers  you  will  hear  tomorrow,  not 
one  ,vill  stand  before  this  body  and  give 
unqi  lalified  praise  to  the  job  being  done 
by  t-ie  RTC.  Most  will  say  "I  know  the 
agei  cy  is  not  doing  a  perfect  job,  but 
we  till  have  to  give  it  the  money." 
Othi  r  speakers  will  be  even  less  flat- 
tering while  still  supporting  the  fund- 
ing :  equests. 

Oi  the  final  day  in  late  October  of 
the  Gist  Congress,  as  this  body  neared 
adjoarnment,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
brinr  a  $10  billion  funding  request  to 
the  floor  of  this  House.  It  was  to  be 
considered  under  a  procedure  that 
would  have  granted  a  special  rule  to 
the  funding  request  that  had  not  been 
available  to  any  bill  before  the  House 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 
Wher  this  request  was  brought  before 
the  House,  it  was  nearly  3:30  a.m..  and 
many  Members,  under  the  belief  that 
there  would  be  no  further  legislative 
action  that  day.  had  left  Washington  to 
return  to  their  districts. 

When  that  unusual  funding  request 
was   brought   before    this   body.    I   ob- 


jected to  the  procedure  and  the  funding 
request  was  killed. 

Many  in  the  media  condemned  my 
action  claiming  it  would  cause  a  prob- 
lem in  the  operation  of  the  RTC.  Not 
one  news  account  reported  the  fact 
that  the  SIO  billion  request  was  being 
made  under  a  highly  unusual  set  of  leg- 
islative circumstances  and  would  prob- 
ably nor  have  been  subject  to  a  re- 
corded '  vote.  Nor  did  any  of  the  news 
accounts  address  the  fact  that  the  RTC 
had  more  than  140  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  assets  that  it  could  have  sold 
rather  than  seek  additional  funding 
from  the  taxpayers. 

Whil^  the  news  media  may  have  been 
unhappK'  with  my  actions  of  the  final 
night  of  the  Congress.  I  can  assure  you 
that  rry  constituents  were  not.  I  re- 
ceived lothing  but  praise  from  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  because  I  had  forced 
a  full  ind  complete  discussion  of  the 
RTC  ard  its  funding.  My  voters  did  not 
want  to  hand  RTC  SIO  billion  or  even 
SIO  of  taxpayers  money  without  know- 
ing where  the  money  was  com.ing  from 
and  ho'v  it  was  going  to  be  spent.  My 
constit  lents  wanted  a  full  and  com- 
plete ciscussion  of  the  RTC  and  its 
funding  request.  The  voters  in  my  dis- 
trict b  3th  Republican  and  Democrat, 
gave  s  ich  overwhelming  approval  to 
my  act  ons  in  blocking  the  SIO  billion 
RTC  giveaway,  that  my  opponent  never 
raised  l  he  question  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  campaign.  Since  the  final  day  of 
the  Ccngress.  many  members  have 
written  to  me  and  spoken  to  me  to  con- 
gratula  ,e  me  for  my  actions  on  that 
final  ni  rht.  They  found  that  when  they 
went  b£ck  to  their  districts,  that  their 
voters  too,  felt  that  RTC  funding 
should  not  be  rushed  through  in  the 
dark  of  night.  Following  my  actions  on 
the  finiil  night  of  the  lOlst  Congress, 
there  v  ere  predictions  that  the  RTC 
would  .■  uffer  serious  consequences  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funding  and  that 
many  s  ivings  and  loans,  which  needed 
to  be  shutdown,  would  not  be  shutdown 
because  there  were  no  funds  to  close 
the  institutions.  But  Just  as  I  predicted 
on  that  final  evening,  nothing  bad  hap- 
pened. The  RTC  was  able  to  continue 
its  opei'ations  and  every  savings  and 
loan  th^t  needed  to  be  shutdown  was. 
The  RTC  found  it  had  additional  funds 
to  conduct  its  operations  and  it  used 
those  funds  rather  than  asking  the  tax- 
payers for  another  handout. 

Toda.\^  we  are  being  told  that  unless 
we  pro\^ide  RTC  with  S30  billion,  that 
the  agency  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
its  job  i%n6.  that,  once  again,  sick  S&L's 
will  not;  be  closed.  If  you  believe  that, 
then  you  must  also  believe  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Iraq  won  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  RTC  does  not  need  additional 
funding.  It  has  more  than  $140  billion 
in  assets,  and  it  has  become  the  largest 
financial  institution  in  the  world.  I 
have  suggested  that  before  the  agency 
asks  Congress  for  any  more  taxpayers 
money,  that  it  first  sell  a  bulk  of  its 
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assets.  Some  Members  of  Congress  have 
expressed  a  concern  that  in  selling 
these  assets,  it  would  dump  thousands 
of  real  estate  properties  on  an  already 
depressed  market.  Let  me  point  out  of 
its  entire  portfolio,  only  12  percent  is 
made  up  of  real  estate.  The  agency  has 
more  than  $40  billion  in  cash,  perform- 
ing loans  and  marketable  securities, 
yet  it  refused  to  sell  those  assets. 

Instead  of  selling  its  assets,  which 
was  the  exact  job  for  which  the  agency 
was  created,  the  RTC  is  asking  the  tax- 
payers to  give  it  $30  billion  more.  And 
will  that  be  the  last  request?  Hardly. 
In  September,  it  is  estimated  that  RTC 
will  ask  Congress  for  an  additional  $50 
billion  and  next  year,  the  request  may 
well  be  $100  billion  or  more.  Who  knows 
when  the  requests  for  taxpayers  funds 
will  end.  And  who  knows  exactly  how 
much  will  be  needed.  Time  after  time 
officials  from  the  RTC  have  testified 
before  Congress  and  refused  to  esti- 
mate how  much  money  will  ultimately 
be  needed  to  clean  up  the  S&L  mess.  It 
may  well  be  that  no  one  knows  how 
deep  the  black  hole  is,  but  wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  sell  the  assets  from  failed 
S&L's  before  seeking  any  additional 
taxpayers  funds. 

In  recent  days,  a  formula  has  been 
used  on  this  floor  to  breakdown  the 
cost  of  various  funding  bills  to  show 
how  much  they  will  cost  the  taxpayers. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every  $1 
million  of  spending,  every  taxpayer  in 
America  will  be  required  to  pay  1.1 
cents  in  additional  tax  money.  Cer- 
tainly, 1.1  cents  does  not  sound  like  a 
lot  of  money  and  although  $30  billion 
does  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  money,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  imagine  what  $30 
billion  looks  like.  But  let  me  put  it 
into  terms  that  are  understandable. 
The  $30  billion  that  is  being  requested 
tomorrow,  will  require  every  taxpayer 
in  America  to  come  up  with  an  addi- 
tional $330  in  extra  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
money.  That's  $330  on  top  of  all  the 
taxes  that  American  taxpayers  cur- 
rently pay.  And  as  I  pointed  out,  just  a 
few  minutes  earlier,  the  RTC  already 
has  nearly  $100  billion  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  taxpayers  funds,  and  in 
the  coming  months,  will  be  seeking 
even  more  money. 

I  would  suggest  to  members  as  they 
contemplate  their  votes  on  this  legisla- 
tion, to  ask  themselves  whether  their 
taxpayers  want  to  hand  out  another 
$330  to  an  agency  that  is  already  filled 
to  the  brim  with  assets  that  could  be 
sold.  Perhaps  your  constituents  are  so 
well  off  that  they  can  afford  to  hand 
over  $330,  but  I  assure  you,  that  my 
constituents  want  more  answers. 

Tomorrow  you  will  hear  that  unless 
we  take  this  action  and  provide  RTC 
with  $30  billion  in  new  funding,  that 
the  agency  will  have  to  allow  sick 
S&L's  to  say  open  and  that  ultimately, 
when  these  institutions  are  closed,  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  even  more 
money.   You  will  be   told  that  every 
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day,  the  S&L's  are  not  closed,  it  costs 
an  additional  $8  million.  Such  figures 
are  about  as  reliable  as  the  Iraq  Army. 
I  don't  know  how  these  figures  were  ob- 
tained. They  certainly  could  not  have 
come  from  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration which  has,  according  to  GAO. 
no  ability  to  assemble  such  informa- 
tion. In  fact,  the  RTC  can't  even  tell 
you  the  most  basic  financial  informa- 
tion that  any  corporation  would  need 
in  order  to  run  a  business.  This  lack  of 
information  is  the  reason  why  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  cannot  conduct 
an  audit  of  the  RTC.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  GAO  testified  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee  about  the  oper- 
ations of  the  RTC,  and  the  report  was 
not  very  complimentary.  In  fact,  the 
RTC  has  so  little  information,  that  it 
has  not  filed  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment for  any  year  of  its  operation.  If 
the  RTC  was  private  business,  it  would 
have  been  subject  to  severe  fines  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  might  well  have  been  shutdown  for 
this  serious  lack  of  auditing. 

I  have  tried  for  months  to  find  out 
from  the  RTC  how  much  it  costs  the 
agency  to  hold  on  to  its  assets.  In 
short,  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  perhaps 
the  agency  was  spending  more  money 
to  hold  on  to  a  piece  of  property  than 
the  property  was  worth.  For  example, 
how  much  does  the  RTC  pay  on  local 
real  estate  taxes  on  its  real  estate 
portfolio?  How  much  does  the  agency 
spend  in  maintenance  costs,  securities 
services,  and  how  much  is  the  agency 
losing  in  property  devaluation?  For 
months  I  tried  to  get  a  reply  and  fi- 
nally the  agency  admitted  that  it  did 
not  have  any  information  to  answer 
my  request,  except  in  the  most  general 
of  terms. 

The  GAO  even  suggested  that  in 
some  cases,  it  may  be  cheaper  for  the 
RTC  to  bulldoze  down  a  property  than 
trying  to  hold  on  to  it.  But  the  GAO 
said  it  could  not  determine  which 
would  be  cheaper  because  the  RTC  did 
not  have  enough  information  about  the 
properties  in  its  portfolio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  some  point  in  time, 
the  RTC  is  going  to  explode  into  one  of 
the  biggest  scandals  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Every  day  I  receive  let- 
ters or  news  stories  pointing  out  poten- 
tially dangerous  situations  in  the  RTC. 
The  agency  has  nearly  6,000  employees 
and  according  to  one  source,  only  1  out 
of  every  6  people  is  engaged  in  selling 
assets.  Can  you  imagine  any  other 
business  in  this  country  whose  func- 
tion is  to  sell  that  has  so  few  people  en- 
gaged in  sales.  Where  is  it  going  to 
end?  When  will  we  stop  throwing 
money  at  an  agency  that  refuses  to  do 
its  job?  I  predict  that  when  the  RTC 
does  explode  in  scandal,  that  those 
members  of  the  media  who  are  now 
calling  for  Congress  to  hand  over  the 
taxpayers  money  without  any  ques- 
tions, will  be  the  first  to  criticize  Con- 
gress for  not  going  slow  in  RTC  fund- 


ing. Where  was  Congress  during  all  this 
time,  the  media  will  ask,  but  will  not 
look  back  and  remember  those  who 
tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mentary around  the  fact  that  the 
House  Banking  Committee  has  engaged 
in  extended  debate  over  the  RFC  fund- 
ing. Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  spent  10  hours 
marking  up  an  RTC  funding  bill  which 
it  ultimately  defeated.  There  are  those 
who  criticized  the  Banking  Committee 
for  its  extended  discussions,  debates, 
and  votes.  But  rather  than  criticize  the 
Banking  Committee  and  its  members, 
that  committee  should  be  applauded, 
because  it  has  spotlighted  one  of  the 
most  serious  concerns  facing  the  tax- 
payers today.  If  we  are  to  give  the  RTC 
$30  billion  tomorrow,  I  would  rather  err 
on  the  side  of  too  much  discussion  than 
not  enough  discussion.  I  would  hope 
that  any  time  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress proposes  a  funding  bill  of  the 
magnitude  that  will  be  voted  on  tomor- 
row, that  there  will  be  extended  de- 
bate, that  there  will  be  controversy, 
that  there  will  be  alternative  legisla- 
tive suggestions,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, that  it  will  be  a  tough  vote  for 
Members. 

The  taxpayers  have  benefited  and 
hopefully,  the  RTC  has  benefited,  by 
the  actions  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
It  has  brought  to  the  public's  attention 
a  serious  concern  and  it  has  made 
Members  of  this  House  aware  of  an  im- 
portant problem. 

The  deep  concerns  expressed  not  only 
in  this  body,  but  in  the  Senate,  about 
RTC  funding  and  the  operations  of  that 
agency,  makes  me  even  prouder  today 
of  my  actions  on  the  last  night  of  the 
101st  Congress  when  I  stood  and 
blocked  a  $10  billion  taxpayer  giveaway 
to  the  RTC  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
The  light  is  starting  to  shine  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  RTC  and  taxpayers  are 
starting  to  get  a  look  at  how  this  agen- 
cy operates.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
never  again,  will  that  light  be  turned 
out  in  an  attempt  to  sneak  through  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  funding  for  an  agen- 
cy that  is  not  doing  its  job. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  CORNERSTONE 
LAYING  FOR  BASF  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH  DIVISION  WORLD 
HEADQUARTERS   IN   WORCESTER, 

MA 

(Mr.  EARLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  a  most  happy 
event.  We  axe  all  aware  of  the  very  dif- 
ficult and  trying  economic  times  which 
currently    face    our    Nation.    Far    too 
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often  we  heax  or  read  about  more  lay- 
offs and  increased  unemployment,  and 
the  tragic  hardships  which  follow  such 
events.  Many  people  in  the  Northeast 
and  thousands  of  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  experiencing  the  very  real 
recession  which  is  upon  us.  It  is  there- 
fore a  great  pleasure  to  share  some 
very  significant  and  positive  economic 
news  about  a  major  new  employer  com- 
ing to  Massachusetts. 

On  Monday,  March  11,  1991,  BASF 
Corporation  placed  the  cornerstone 
which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  world 
headquarters  for  BASF's  Biomedical 
Research  Division  in  Worcester,  MA. 
This  new  facility,  the  largest  biotech 
research  facility  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, will  provide  countless  construc- 
tion jobs  over  a  2V2-year  period,  fol- 
lowed by  long-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  more  than  1,000  people.  In 
addition,  both  the  construction  phase 
and  the  subsequent  operations  of  this 
large  facility  will  mean  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  purchases  of 
other  goods  and  services  from  a  wide 
range  of  suppliers  in  the  central  Massa- 
chusetts area. 

I  note  another  substantial  and  posi- 
tive aspect  of  BASF's  decision  to  lo- 
cate its  biotechnological  world  head- 
quarters in  central  Massachusetts. 
BASF  will  be  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  countless  man-hours  in  re- 
search aimed  at  finding  cures  for  can- 
cer and  diseases  of  the  immune  system. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  known  throughout  the  world  as  a 
leader  in  research  relating  to  a  wide 
range  of  health  related  issues.  BASF's 
decision  will  mean  the  influx  of  still 
more  research  expertise,  which  will 
further  build  upon  the  partnership  of 
education,  the  private  sector  and  Gov- 
ernment which  is  needed  to  deal  with 
our  most  pressing  health  care  issues. 
That  decision  will  surely  contribute  to- 
wards the  goal  of  productive  research. 
with  the  result  that  all  of  mankind  can 
look  forward  to  a  better  standard  of 
living. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late and  to  formally  welcome  BASF 
and  their  President  J.  Dieter  Stein  to 
Worcester  and  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EMPOWER- 
MENT IN  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RiGGS]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  of  an  exciting  concept  in  gov- 
ernment, one  that  has  come  into  vogue 
in  certain  quarters  of  our  society  but. 
unfortunately,  not  with  the  society  as 
a  whole,  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
empowerment,    specifically    empower- 


ment concepts  as  applied  to  housing 
programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois'  previous  remarks 
regarding  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, because  this  program  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
today  involves  a  property  previously 
owned  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration and  held  by  the  RTC  in  its 
portfolio  for  months  before  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  private,  for-profit  company 
and  converted  into  affordable  housing 
for  the  working  poor. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  in  light 
of  the  gentleman's  comments,  that  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  has  a 
lengthy  feature  article  regarding  pub- 
lic housing  in  the  inner  city  of  Chi- 
cago, entitled  "The  Long  Shadow  of  a 
Death  in  the  City."  that  described  in 
some  detail  the  final  days  in  the  life  of 
an  18-year-old  youth  who  lived  in  an 
inner-city  public  housing  project  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  able,  although 
he  was  a  very  optimistic  youth  who 
had  a  lot  to  look  forward  to  in  life,  he 
was  not  able  to  overcome  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  death  was  ulti- 
mately attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  hopelessness  and  despair  of  the 
inner  city. 

Empowerment  is  an  idea,  a  philoso- 
phy which  means  bringing  about  a 
chanije  in  our  low-income  area,  not 
throuk'h  welfare  programs,  not  through 
a  continuation  of  the  welfare  society, 
but  through  opportunity  and  hope  for  a 
better  future. 

Currently,  our  system  is  weighted  in 
favo»-  of  those  who  try  not  to  get  jobs, 
who  try  not  to  better  themselves.  The 
object  of  the  game,  with  the  existing 
system,  is  not  to  work  but  to  work  the 
system. 

Meanwhile,  this  robbing  of  hope  and 
pride  cost  the  American  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

Empowerment  is  meant  to  encourage 
self-reliance  and  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity to  those  most  in  need  of  that 
hand  up.  These  people  are  good  people, 
and  they  will  respond  to  opportunity 
with  responsibility. 

At  the  same  time,  the  empowerment 
concept  is  designed  to  limit  the  size 
and  cost  of  government  and  it  regards 
individuals  as  citizens,  not  clients.  It 
intends  to  limit  the  ever-increasing 
size  of  our  bureaucracy,  of  service  pro- 
viders whose  very  existence  depends  on 
treating  citizens  as  clients  and  not  as 
citizens. 

The  empowerment  philosophy  be- 
lieves that  if  you  give  individuals  the 
power  to  better  themselves  in  their  sit- 
uations, they  will,  in  fact,  for  the  most 
part  help  themselves. 

Empowerment  can  work  if  it  is  put 
into  policy  and  carried  out  in  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  Government  must 
try  to  foster  enterprise  zones,  assist 
private  companies  and  other  industri- 
ous Americans  in  developing  this  mar- 
ket. 


The  empowerment  philosophy  Is  at 
the  heart  of  the  HUD  housing  program 
known  as  Home  Ownership  and  Power 
for  Americans,  the  HOPE  Program  that 
this  body  chose  not  to  fund  last  week 
despite  the  fact — not  to  approve  last 
week  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reve- 
nue-neutral program.  We  must  be  very 
careful  to  create  insightful  legislation 
that  encourages  these  sorts  of  activi- 
ties. 

This  is  a  far  different  philosophy 
than  the  philosophy  that  brought  you 
section  8  housing  and  welfare  transfer 
payments. 

With  good  intentions,  we  have  de- 
stroyed hope  in  the  depressed  areas  of 
America  with  these  types  of  programs. 

Now,  the  critics  of  the  empowerment 
philosophy  say  that  it  cannot  work, 
and  I  come  to  you  today  with  a  story  of 
Chandler  Development  Corp.,  a  small 
company,  as  I  mentioned,  the  private, 
for-profit  entity  that  is  doing  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  today. 
They  are  operating  without  any  Gov- 
ernment support,  and  they  are  provid- 
ing opportunity  and  helping  to  em- 
power low-income  families  in  Dallas, 
TX,  to  own  they  own  homes  in  an  area 
known  as  Southern  Oaks  Development. 
I  have  a  few  photographs  on  that  devel- 
opment here  today. 

Empowerment  can  work,  it  can  help 
us  develop  our  Nation  instead  of  spend- 
ing our  money  on  developing  other  na- 
tions. 

If  there  was  a  Southern  Oaks  Devel- 
opment in  every  low-income  area  in 
this  country,  I  know  that  we  could 
begin  reclaiming  the  vast  poverty- 
stricken  areas  of  America. 

Now,  the  area  in  which  Southern 
Oaks  is  located  in  Dallas  looks  like,  a 
little  Irit  like  Beirut,  full  of  vacant 
buildings,  unkempt  grounds,  and  closed 
stores.  Going  through  these  neighbor- 
hoods iB  quite  unsettling  for  most  of 
us.  understandably,  but  many  people 
live  there  and  know  it  and  call  it  home. 

A  section  8  low-cost  housing  develop- 
ment is  nearby,  almost  adjacent  to 
Southern  Oaks.  Three  weeks  ago  some- 
one rolled  down  their  window,  in  a 
drug-related  incident,  and  shot  five 
children.  Two  of  the  children  later 
died. 

Southern  Oaks  was  abandoned  and  in 
the  mid-19B0's  and  before  being  aban- 
doned, it  was  the  lowest  level  of  hous- 
ing in  this  country,  with  very  high 
crime,  drugs,  pests,  vermin,  very  worn- 
down,  dilapidated  housing.  In  short,  a 
shelter,  a  haven  for  poverty  and  crime. 

It  was  Government-sponsored  section 
8  housing. 

Southern  Oaks  employees  who  live 
on  the  property  and  had  been  involved 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  this  property 
have  some  insights  to  the  area,  to  this 
area  that  most  of  us  do  not  have. 

They  say,  and  I  am  quoting  just  a  few 
of  the  employees.  "Our  low-income 
groups  are  in  areas  where  they  are 
downwardly  mobile;  the  bad  apples  are 
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bringing  down  the  standard  of  living 
for  everyone;  drugs  and  their  sale  in 
these  areas  attract  the  smart  kids  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  economic  oppor- 
tunity that  is  real  for  them  at  a  very 
tender  age  of  life;  the  drugs  also,  unfor- 
tunately, attract  violence  and  crime 
and  steal  the  hope  of  the  good  folks 
and  traps  them  ultimately  into  an  un- 
thinkable existence." 

Now,  I  want  to  compare  if  I  can,  resi- 
dents of  the  adjacent  section  8  housing 
versus  the  Southern  Oaks  Development 
and  see  what  they  have  to  say,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  public  housing. 

Shirley  Taylor,  who  lives  in  unit  813 
and  also  works  as  a  salesperson  there, 
says,  "There  was  always  loudness  and 
violence  over  there,"  here  old  section  8 
residence.  "You  would  always  be  on  the 
lookout  because  you  didn't  know  what 
was  going  to  happen  next.  I  was  scared 
to  go  out  day  or  night. 

"Here,"  she  is  speaking  of  Southern 
Oaks,  she  can  rest  at  night. 

Baby  John,  who  is  a  young  man  you 
will  see  here  when  I  get  to  the  photos 
in  just  a  few  minutes,  is  4  years  old.  He 
used  to  hear  gnnshots  and  see  drug 
deals  in  a  section  8  housing  complex. 
How  is  that  for  first  impressions  in 
life? 

His  parents  did  not  like  it,  but  they 
could  not  afford  to  move  out.  Now  they 
live  in  a  very  secure,  new  home  that 
they  own.  They  are  participating  in  the 
American  dream  of  homeownership  and 
beginning  to  build  home  equity,  which 
is  the  surest  way  to  financial  independ- 
ence in  our  country. 

Surrounded  by  neighbors  who  are 
also  committed  to  the  same  ideal. 

Now,  here  in  the  photos,  and  I  know 
it  is  difficult  for  the  audience  and  the 
gallery  to  see,  there  are  articles  about 
the  success  of  this  program  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Dallas 
Time  Herald.  It  also  shows  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chandler  development,  who 
are  as  committed  a  group  of  entre- 
preneurs and  small  businessmen  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  encounter  in 
some  time. 

D  1240 

On  the  back  side  of  this  poster  are,  if 
I  can  use  the  term,  the  "before"  photo- 
graphs showing  the  dilapidated,  ex- 
tremely dilapidated,  interior  and  exte- 
rior of  the  Southern  Oaks  development, 
and,  at  the  very  bottom,  the  renovated 
exterior  of  one  of  the  units  decorated, 
beautifully  festooned  with  Christmas 
decorations,  and  lights  and  the  holiday 
cheer,  and  the  sense  of  pride  and  main- 
tenance in  home  ownership  that  is  re- 
flected here  is  obvious. 

The  other  poster  shows  more  before 
photos  of  the  interior  renovation  of  one 
of  the  units,  and  at  the  very  bottom  is 
the  final  product,  which  is  a  modern, 
renovated  kitchen  with  all  the  nec- 
essary appliances  for  convenient  living, 
and  on  the  back  more  photos  of  some  of 
the  units.  They  look  very,  very  enjoy- 


able, and  then  photographs,  several  of 
them,  in  fact,  of  Baby  John  enjoying 
his  new  home,  and,  from  the  smile  on 
his  face  and  from  the  flexing  of  his 
muscles  here,  one  can  see  that  he  feels 
he  is  in  a  secure  development. 

Chandler  development  guts  and  to- 
tally rebuilds  the  units,  and  they  are  in 
the  process  of  renovating  the  four  units 
that  were  built  in  1954  on  28  acres. 
They  provide  many  standard  features 
that  we  think  of  as  being  standard  in 
new  residential  units,  such  as  new  ap- 
pliances with  a  5-year  home  warranty, 
individual  security  systems.  The  homes 
are  totally  renovated  with  new  plumb- 
ing, and  electricity,  new  walls,  floors, 
and  ceilings,  and  the  occupant's  choice 
of  new  carpet  colors,  tiles,  cabinets, 
and  even  floor  plan  choices  they  had 
never  had  before.  Because  of  its  loca- 
tion the  homes  feature  high  security 
features,  such  as  a  security  system 
that  is  directly  hooked  up  to  the  local 
police  department  and  security  guards 
who  patrol  the  premises  at  night. 
There  has  never  been  a  crime  against  a 
Southern  Oaks  owners  since  it  has  been 
redeveloi^ed  because  security  and  peace 
of  mind  are  very  important,  not  only 
to  the  developers  and  renovators  of  the 
property,  but  to  the  homeowners,  and 
probably  because,  most  importantly, 
they  now  feel  and  share  a  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

Chandler  development  has  a  capable 
staff.  It  is  a  new  business  owned  and 
operated  by  a  few  dedicated  individ- 
uals, including  Paul  Jost,  a  lawyer  who 
attended  Harvard  Business  School  and 
got  this  wonderful  idea  to  use  unused 
real  estate  from  the  S&L  crisis;  going 
back  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  regarding  all  the  prop- 
erty, real  property  and  otherwise,  cur- 
rently in  the  portfolio  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.  He  got  the  idea 
to  use  these  types  of  properties  for 
homes  for  sale  to  low-  and  mid-income 
families.  Mr.  Jost  researched  and  be- 
lieved he  could  provide  a  high  quality 
home  for  $221  a  month  or  S25,000  for  two 
units,  and  those  are  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  purchase  amounts  that  are 
far  less  than  the  annual  expenditures 
on  rent,  and  rent  in  public  housing 
areas. 

Southern  Oaks  is  made  up  of  Mr. 
Jost,  Eric  Fedewa,  John  Esposito,  Mar- 
shall Piercy,  all  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  here  in  Virginia,  and 
a  number  of  the  residents  include  peo- 
ple that  I  have  already  mentioned, 
such  as  Shirley  Taylor  and  Malcolm 
Watson.  Mr.  Fedewa,  who  is  running 
sales,  coordinating  construction  and 
presiding  over  homeowners  meetings, 
also  lives  on  the  property,  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  his  commitment  to  the 
successful  renovation  and  conversion  of 
Southern  Oaks  from  public  housing  to, 
if  I  might  use  the  term,  "empower- 
ment" housing.  He  says  from  the  be- 
ginning we  have  set  out  to  make  a 
statement.   Southern  Oaks  is  a  solu- 


tion. It  is  at  least  a  partial  solution  to 
the  affordable  housing  dilemma  in  this 
country,  the  dilemma  of  providing  af- 
fordable purchase  and  rental  housing 
for  the  working  poor  and  all  those 
Americans  who  are  just  able  to  hang  on 
by  their  fingernails.  Our  homeowners, 
who  have  never  had  a  break  in  their 
lives,  still  are  finding  it  hard  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  catch  to  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  taking  their  future 
into  their  own  hands,  taking  control  of 
their  own  destiny  and  fate,  and  that  is 
what  empowerment  is  about. 

Another  company  official  who  lives 
on  the  property  says  there  are  a  lot  of 
good  people,  decent  people,  who  just 
never  had  a  chance  to  own  property. 
Section  8  housing,  such  as  the  project 
next  door,  creates  slums.  That  is  guar- 
anteeing the  landlord  he  is  going  to  get 
his  money  from  the  Government 
through  the  voucher  system,  and  there 
is  no  incentive  for  him  to  keep  the 
property  up. 

The  other  thing  that  Southern  Oaks 
people  are  trying  to  do  is  they  are  try- 
ing to  create,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, and  maintain  a  sense  of  com- 
munity where  everyone  knows  one  an- 
other and  cares  about  their  homes 
through  regular  meetings  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  They  are  help- 
ing people,  first-time  home  buyers  ob- 
viously, begin  to  understand  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  home  ownership,  what 
it  takes  to  maintain  a  residential  unit, 
what  it  takes  to  find  and  secure  credit, 
and  they  are  helping  these  folks  on  an 
ongoing  basis  to  begin  to  understand 
the  responsibilities  of  home  ownership. 

The  difference  between  this  low-  to 
middle-income  development  from  oth- 
ers are  two  things:  ownership  obvi- 
ously, and,  secondly,  ownership  of  a 
high  quality  unit.  The  customers  must 
put  money  down,  about  $1,2S0,  for  a 
two-bedroom  unit  and  pay  a  monthly 
payment,  but  they  realize  this  is  their 
house,  their  mortgage  payment,  not  a 
rental  payment.  They  must  qualify  for 
a  loan.  There  is  no  handout  here.  Their 
mortgage  is  a  30-year,  fixed  rate  mort- 
gage, so  it  will  never  change,  giving 
them  the  economic  power  to  have  more 
disposable  income  as  they  increase 
their  wages.  They  have  a  stake  in  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  units  are  high  qual- 
ity places,  which  is  very  important  be- 
cause the  residents  are  handed  the 
keys  to  a  new  home,  a  brand-new. 
spanking  clean,  made-to-order  home 
that  they  can  have  pride  in. 

Southern  Oaks  is  providing  oppor- 
tunity. The  opportunity  shows  a 
change  in  the  people  who  live  there. 
They  have  meetings  often  where  the 
residents  discuss  the  security,  upkeep 
and  pride  of  their  homes  and  commu- 
nity, and  it  fosters  a  sense  of  volunta- 
rism. 

Owners  are  very  clear  on  the  benefits 
of    low-crime,     well-kept;     attractive 
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housing.  They  know  they  can  receive 
appreciation  and  equity  if  they  have  a 
community  that  is  in  high  demand, 
and,  as  I  mentioned,  home  equity  is  the 
proven,  historically  proven,  way  to  fi- 
nancial independence  and  financial  se- 
curity in  this  country. 

The  homes  provide  ownership  of  new 
homes  with  a  high  degree  of  quality  for 
less  per  month  than  the  terrible  sec- 
tion 8  units  next  door.  Mr.  Fedewa 
says: 

I  was  here  at  Southern  Oaks  over  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and,  when  you  finish 
showing  these  people  these  beautiful  homes. 
and  you  tell  them  that  they  can  really  own 
them,  they  react  very  emotionally. 

He  says,  and  I  quote: 

I  felt  like  Santa  Claus  at  Christmastime. 

There  are  problems  that  Southern 
Oaks  has  had  to  overcome  to  provide 
their  product  to  their  customers.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  there  has  been  no 
Government  support  of  any  kind.  If 
anything,  the  Government  has  made 
things  harder.  The  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty from  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration was  very  low.  It  took  about  10 
months  and  involved  lots  of  redtape.  In 
order  to  get  investors  to  co-own  the  de- 
velopment company  doing  the  project. 
Chandler  could  not  offer  the  type  cf  tax 
benefits  that  low-cost  rental  properties 
used  to  have.  There  are.  frankly  at  the 
present  time,  no  investment  incentives 
for  ownership  of  multifamily  prop- 
erties In  our  tax  codes,  and  there 
should  be.  It  was  hard  to  acquire  fi- 
nancing for  Southern  Oaks  buyers  be- 
cause they  are  not  people  with  lartre 
bank  accounts  or  significant  credit  hi.s- 
tory.  They  went  to  many  different 
banks  until  the  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  mortgage  department  fi- 
nally ga%-e  the  buyers  of  Southern  Oaks 
a  chance.  But  the  FHA  and  VA  ap- 
proval have  eluded  Southern  Oaks  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  project,  and 
that  is  unfortunate.  FHA  is  important 
because  it  can  decrease  the  downpay- 
ment  from  5  percent  or  SI. 250  to  3  per- 
cent. This  makes  the  units  even  more 
affordable.  Right  now  they  have  been 
taking  their  downpayments  in  install- 
ments of  $50  until  the  whole  amount  is 
received.  VA  approval  is  extremely  im- 
portant, especially  now  because  it  can 
insure  the  opportunity  of  beautiful 
homes  for  men  and  women  in  uniform 
who  are  returning  from  Desert  Shield. 

a  1250 

But  the  Veterans'  Administration 
people  say  they  "don't  do  condos." 

Southern  Oaks  has  experienced  a  tre- 
mendous response,  but  unfortunately. 
due  to  problems  of  low-income  people 
raising  the  money  necessary  for  a 
downpayment  and  credit  payments  and 
plain  old  lack  of  confidence,  they  have 
only  been  able  to  sell  3  or  4  units  out  of 
every  100  inquiries  by  prospective  buy- 
ers. This  is  an  outstanding  project,  and 
it  is  just  one  small  example  of  the  type 
of    empowerment    housing    programs 


that  could  literally  start  up  all  across 
this  Nation.  The  idea  behind  empower- 
ment is  to  create  opportunity  for  low- 
income  people,  and  that  is  fundamental 
to  democracy.  Our  effort  now  in  pro- 
moting this  program  is  to  illustrate 
that  through  empowerment  we  can 
have  a  more  ideal  democracy  in  this 
country  where  there  is  truly  social  and 
economic  and  financial  opportunity 
and  empowerment  for  all  people,  social 
and  economic  democracy  for  all  people. 

The  Congress  will  be  voting  in  the 
next  few  days  on  continuing  funding 
for  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
and  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  instruct 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
streamline  the  redtape  associated  with 
projects  such  as  Southern  Oaks,  and  it 
is  nxy  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future 
we  will  revisit  the  idea  of  empower- 
ment programs.  It  is  very  high  on  the 
agenda  at  HUD.  Secretary  Kemp  has 
traveled  across  this  country  promoting 
this  program,  particularly  in  the  inner 
cities,  and  the  response  he  has  received 
has  been  overwhelmini,'. 

It  frankly  strikes  me  as  am.azing  that 
durinu'  the  debate  last  week  there  were 
actually  Members  of  this  House  who 
seem  willing  to  defend  the  wa.v  we  cur- 
rently finance  and  maintain  public 
houaini;.  Public  housing,  particularly 
in  our  inner  cities,  is  a  disgrace.  It  i.?  a 
national  diserrace.  and  it  ranks  up 
there  with  our  other  social  ills  such  as 
illittracy.  poverty,  and  homelessness. 
It  i3  time  that  we  abandon  the  old  no- 
tion about  providing  people  with  hous- 
ing as  something  they  would  simply 
maintain  and  use  to  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence. Instead,  we  need  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  converting  these  public  hous- 
inir  units  in  .\merica  and  tjet  on  with 
the  job  of  makina:  the  American  dream 
of  home  ownership  more  widely  avail- 
able to  Americans  of  all  backgrounds, 
particularly  those  who  are  unrepre- 
sented in  society  and  who  I'epresent  the 
most  disadvantaged  and  needy  among 
us. 


BPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiGGS)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  BURTO.v  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day.  on  March  19,  20.  and  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Darden)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  on  March  13. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  20. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Darden)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BROWN,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  annunzio.  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  AtlLLER  of  California. 

Mr.  S^'ETT,  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HOSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  than 
that  committee  had 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon 
Speaker: 

H.J.    Res.    98.    Joint 
ignatinf  March  4  through  10.  1991. 
"National  School  Breakfast  Week." 


examined    and 
joint  r< 
follow! 

signed    by    the 

resolution    des- 
as 


j       ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m.).  Che  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  March  12.  1991.  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows:     I 

S18.  A  jletter  from  the  Chief.  Special  Ac- 
tions Branch.  Congressional  Inquiry  Divi- 
sion, Deuartment  of  the  .\rmy.  transmitting 
a  report  that  a  cost-comparison  study  of  the 
visual  irjormation  services  function  at  Fort 
Riley,  K6,  resulted  in  a  lower  in-house  cost 
estimate  than  that  of  the  private  sector,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  100-463,  section  8061  (102 
Stat.  227D-27);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  U.S. 
exports  is  Israel,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(3)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  »nd  Urban  Affairs. 

820.  A  tetter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  U.S. 
exports  to  Israel,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(3)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  »nd  Urban  Affairs. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  »nd  Urban  Affairs. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
agency Oouncll  on  the  Homeless,  transmit- 
ting the  1990  annual  report  of  the  Inter- 
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agency  Council  on  the  Homeless,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-77,  section  203(c)(l)(2):  to  the 
Connmittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  notice  of  fiscal 
funding  priorities  for  the  Upward  Bound  and 
Talent  Search  Programs  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  correction  and  reduction  plans  for  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  the  current  status  of  those  plans, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1396r  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

825.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  notification  of  a  meeting  of  the  Indus- 
try Advisory  Board  to  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency  to  be  held  on  March  5.  1991.  in 
Paris,  France;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (Transmittal  No.  DTC-24-90i,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

827.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  deter- 
mination that  continued  nuclear  cooperation 
with  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity [EURATOM]  is  needed  in  order  to 
achieve  U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  and 
to  protect  our  common  defense  and  security, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2156(an2)  iH.  Doc.  102- 
56 1;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(di;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  agency's  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U,S.C,  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy,  Management  and  Budg- 
et, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tion, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with 
the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 


Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  actions  taken  to  increase  competi- 
tion for  contracts  during  fiscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oi)erations. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(dj:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
the  report  on  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  the  period  October  through  Decem- 
ber 1990  (fiscal  year  1991).  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  639(di;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Kuwait  assets  control  regula- 
tions authorizing  U.S.  persons  to  engage  in 
trade  and  commerce  with,  and  to  travel  to 
Kuwait,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-513,  sec- 
tion 586C(c)(l);  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

842.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  find- 
ings that  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  telecommunications  trade  talks  con- 
ducted under  section  1375  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  10(M18,  section 
1376(C)(2)(B)  (102  Stat.  1221)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102- 
57 1;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    DOWNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Ford    of  Tennessee,    Mr.    Levi.n    of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Mat- 

sui): 

H.R.  1367.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 

Federal  supplemental  compensation,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN; 
H.R.  1368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion  upon   the  amount  of  outside   income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 


ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL; 
H.  Res.  109.  Resolution  electing  Represent- 
ative Upton  of  Michigan  to  the  Committee 
on   Energy   and   Commerce;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

26.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Genera!  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, relative  to  the  Bill  of  Rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  213:  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  357:  Mrs.  LowEV  of  New  York. 

H.R.  371:  Mr.  Owess  of  Utah. 

H.R.  559:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  BONIOR. 

H.R.  601:  Mr,  BoRSKi,  Mr.  ANNUNZio,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  680:  Mr,  HORTON,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  STARK. 
Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
GIL.MAN.  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Ls-HOFE.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Lagomarsi.no.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  BOEHNER,  Mr, 
Davis,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr, 
Fields. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Ms. 
K.aptur.  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1177:  Mr.  SiKORSKI. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Haves  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Washlnoton. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  SERRANO,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

H.J.  Res.  66:  Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Boeh- 
leht,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr, 
Lantos,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland, 
Matsui,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Tho.mas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Martin,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Long.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Ms.  Horn, 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Brewster,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Norton,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Fazio.    Mr.    Neal    of    Massachusetts. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mrs. 


Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
COLGHLiN.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Falbomavaboa. 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  MONTGOM- 
ERY. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  LaFalce.  Mrs.  Kenn-elly.  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Engel,  Ms.  Long,  Mr'.  Gallo.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr.  HUTTO. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Engel,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
JONTZ.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cakdin, 
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Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  Studds. 

H.J.     Res.     171:     Mr.     Sangmeister.     Mr. 
MCNULTY,   Mr.   Erdreich,   Ms.    Pelosi,   Ms. 


Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
McEwB.N-.  and  Mr.  ESPY. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Abercro.mbie,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  BONIOR,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 


H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida. 
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AMERICAN  EMPIRE:  THE  U.S. 
TERRITORIES 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Dallas  Morning  News  published  an 
article  about  the  U.S.  territories,  their  political 
status,  and  their  future.  The  Honolulu  Star  Bul- 
letin &  Advertiser  reprinted  the  article  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1990,  under  the  title:  "American 
Empire:  The  U.S.  Territories."  The  article  pre- 
sents the  fundannental  problems  faced  by  U.S. 
terrrtories  and  describes  what  many  of  us  from 
the  territories  see  as  a  lack  of  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  with  regard  to  the  territories.  As  the 
Puerto  Rico  plebiscite  brings  the  territories 
issue  to  the  news  again,  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  the  article  for  insertion  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser,  Sept.  23.  1990] 

American  Empire:  the  U.S.  Territories 

(By  Doug  J.  Swanson  and  Ed  Timms) 

More  than  200  years  after  it  was  born  in  a 
struggle  against  colonialism,  the  United 
States  approaches  the  21st  century  as  one  of 
the  world's  largest  colonial  powers. 

The  U.S.  flag  flies  over  more  than  3.7  mil- 
lion people  overseas.  They  speak  at  least  a 
dozen  different  tongues  on  tiny  islands  scat- 
tered across  14  time  zones.  Americas  terri- 
torial reach  spans  the  equator  and  crosses 
the  date  line,  more  than  10.000  miles  from 
end  to  end. 

Some  of  the  United  States'  island  domin- 
ion fits  the  popular  image  of  tropical  para- 
dise. And  a  lot  of  it  comes  closer  to  slum- 
with-coconut-palms. 

Ronald  Reagan  once  referred  to  the  islands 
as  members  of  "our  American  family." 

Perhaps  distant  cousins.  From  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  Caribbean  to  Palau  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  residents  of  the  U.S.  protectorates 
are  Impoverished,  economically  dependent 
on  Washington  and  uneasy  about  their  fu- 
ture. 

In  its  role  as  the  foremost  practitioner  of 
checkbook  diplomacy,  the  United  Sutes  has 
built  schools,  hospitals,  roads  and  power 
plants.  Billions  in  federal  aid  and  tax  incen- 
tives function  as  a  life  supjxirt  system  for 
the  islands'  sick  economies. 

But  the  United  States  has  also  pushed  peo- 
ple off  their  homelands  so  it  could  test  its 
nuclear  weapons.  After  pledging  to  protect 
the  islanders,  the  U.S.  military  machine  has 
poisoned  them  with  fallout. 

If  the  development  of  the  islands  has  been 
well-intentioned,  it  has  also  been  confused 
and  mishandled.  "We  in  a  sense  almost  made 
them  a  welfare  state,"  said  former  United 
Nations  Ambassador  Donald  McHenry. 

To  supporters,  the  U.S.  legacy  to  the  is- 
lands has  been  freedom  and  a  chance  for 
prosperity.  To  detractors,  the  United  States 
has  left  Its  overseas  wards  with  little  more 
than  VD  and  VCRs. 


U.S.  administrators  describe  the  protector- 
ates as  self-governing  beneficiaries  of  federal 
largess,  not  colonies.  "Think  about  what  the 
islands  have  and  about  what  the  U.S.  does 
provide."  said  Stella  Guerra,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  interior.  "I  don't  know  of  any 
colonial  power  that  would  give  people  all 
these  rights  and  benefits." 

But  for  years,  Washington  judged  the  is- 
landers, because  of  their  color  and  culture, 
too  backward  to  rule  themselves. 

Belatedly,  Congress  doled  out  democracy, 
money  and  civil  rights  in  measured  portions. 
It  created  eight  sun-splashed  dependencies 
that  move  restlessly  toward  an  uncertain 
destiny: 

Puerto  Rico.  Old  Glory  could  get  another 
star,  depending  on  the  outcome  of  a  plebi- 
scite that  may  be  held  next  year.  As  Presi- 
dent Bush  presses  for  statehood  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  commonwealth  government, 
some  pro-independence  factions  continue  to 
oppose  the  United  States  with  violence. 

Guam.  An  increasingly  bitter  territory 
clamors  for  more  autonomy.  "We're  second- 
class  citizens,"  said  Gov.  Joseph  Ada. 
•America  goes  around  preaching  to  the 
world.  'Give  your  people  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  true  democratic  government.'  And 
yet  right  here  they  have  not  given  us  any  of 
that." 

Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  The  Marianas  also  are  deeply  un- 
happy with  Washington.  In  1989,  when  the 
commonwealth  received  $79  million  in  U.S. 
aid.  island  leaders  went  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  accuse  the  United  States  of  impe- 
rialism. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Palau.  Ratification 
of  semi-independence  from  the  United  States 
has  failed  seven  times  in  seven  years.  In  the 
meantime,  millions  of  dollars  were  squan- 
dered by  the  local  government,  a  Palauan 
president  was  assassinated  and  another  com- 
mitted suicide.  All  this  has  happened  while 
the  United  States  was  under  a  U.N.  mandate 
to  develop  and  protect  Palau. 

American  Samoa.  The  nation's  most  placid 
protectorate  deperately  wants  to  hold  onto 
its  traditional  ways.  That's  not  easy  in  a  ter- 
ritory where  even  the  households  that  have 
no  running  water  own  color  televisions. 

The  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  a 
quasi-independent  republic  linked  to  the 
United  States  under  a  "compact  of  free  asso- 
ciation." Forty-three  years  after  a  U.S. 
pledge  of  economic  development,  the  islands 
have  no  significant  agricultural  or  industrial 
production.  Their  government  will  receive 
more  than  $1  billion  in  U.S.  aid  over  the  next 
12  years. 

The  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  The 
United  States  has  exploded  hydrogen  bombs 
in  the  Marshalls.  left  this  semi-autonomous 
nation  with  no  industrial  base  and  helped 
create  one  of  the  foulest  slums  in  the  Pa- 
cific. "We've  been  abused  many  times,"  said 
J.B.  Kabua,  the  Marshalls'  secretary  of  for- 
eign affairs,  "but  we  are  patient." 

The  Virgin  Islands.  Since  1964,  four  at- 
tempts to  pass  a  new  territorial  constitution 
have  failed.  Hurricane  Hugo  postponed  a  1989 
vote  on  the  islands'  political  future.  A  grow- 
ing population  of  weathly  and  predominantly 
white  immigrants  from  the  mainland  has  fi- 


nanced a  development  boom  while  fueling:  ra- 
cial tensions. 

The  United  States  gained  its  tropical  em- 
pire with  guns  and  money,  and  its  posses- 
sions made  perfect  military  sense  In  the  pre- 
nuclear  age.  Before  the  era  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  Navy  needed  overseas  refueling:  sto- 
tions.  Before  spy  satellites,  the  islands  were 
valuable  listening  posts. 

Now,  though  more  the  12,000  members  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  are  still  based  on  the 
protectorates,  their  strategic  value  may  be 
diminishing. 

And  their  cost  remains  high.  Last  year,  the 
islands  received  about  S8  billion  in  direct  aid 
and  entitlements  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

But  the  islands  are  not  liabilities  that  can 
be  written  off  easily. 

"In  our  democratic  system,  how  do  you 
tell  a  group  of  U.S.  citizens  that  we  don't 
want  you  any  more?"  said  Manase  Mansur. 
minority  consultant  to  the  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Insular  and  International 
Affairs. 

While  the  protectorates  have  often  re- 
garded Washington  with  suspicion,  Washing- 
ton has  often  regarded  the  protectorates  not 
at  all.  Ninty-two  years  after  the  United 
States  began  assembling  its  batch  of  posses- 
sions, it  is  only  now  formulating  a  terri- 
torial policy. 

Now.  eight  overseas  entities  classified 
under  four  headings  find  themselves  subject 
to  a  haphazard  collection  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions. A  1990  guide  for  business  in  the  Mari- 
anas noted,  "Even  students  of  the  American 
legal  structure  will  not  venture  to  define 
what  U.S.  laws  prevail  in  the  Islands." 

Many  federal  benefits,  such  as  food  stamps, 
pay  less  on  the  islands  than  on  the  mainland. 

Puerto  Rico  is  not  restrained  by  trade 
quotas,  but  Guam  is. 

Marshallese  can  join  the  U.S.  military,  but 
Palauans  cannot.  Guam  must  use  only  U.S. 
ships  to  import  goods,  but  not  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Islanders  can  vote,  but  not  for  presi- 
dent. 

The  Spanish-American  War  provided  a  co- 
lonial starter  kit  in  1898.  After  a  fight  osten- 
sibly launched  to  assist  Cuba's  independence 
movement,  the  United  States  ended  up  run- 
ning Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Others  were  to  follow  as  the  United  States 
became  a  colonial  power  without  a  master 
plan. 

In  1900,  to  block  German  expansion  In  the 
Pacific  and  Caribbean,  the  United  States 
took  control  of  Samoa  and  bought  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

In  the  Marianas,  Palau,  the  Marshalls  and 
the  islands  that  were  to  become  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia,  the  U.S.  flag  ar- 
rived with  invasion  fleets  attacking  Japa- 
nese strongholds  during  World  War  n. 

Previously,  the  nation  had  expected  that 
its  territories  would  eventually  join  the 
Union.  But  the  promises  of  citizenship  and 
statehood  were  not  extended  to  these  far-oCt, 
culturally  dissimilar  islands. 

And  without  a  territorial  blueprint,  policy 
was  driven  by  the  conflicting  pressures  of 
the  military,  business  Interests,  independ- 
ence movements  and  foreign  relations. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  b>  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Cuba  and  the  Philippines  gained  independ- 
ence. The  other  islands  exist  in  political 
Umbo. 

New  as  always,  they  And  themselves  ad- 
ministered in  a  bureaucratic  stew.  The  State 
Department,  among  others,  deals  with  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia.  The  Energy  Department  over- 
sees treatment  of  Marshallese  contaminated 
by  nuclear  tests.  The  Defense  Department 
presence  spans  the  territories. 

But  it  is  the  Interior  Department  that  has 
the  most  wide-ranging  role,  parking  its  buf- 
falo symbol  where  the  buffalo  never  roamed. 

The  Interior  Department,  created  in  1849. 
functions  as  the  federal  government's  mis- 
cellaneous drawer.  Interior  oversees  the  na- 
tion's parks,  Indian  reservations,  territories 
and  wildlife.  It  Is  home  to  the  Office  of 
E^arthquakes,  Volcanoes  and  Engineering,  as 
well  as  the  Wild  Horses  and  Burros  Division. 

"The  Interior  Department  is  expected  to 
advocate  territorial  interests  and  also  be  a 
spokesman  of  the  administration,  "  said  Dr. 
Paul  M.  Leary,  a  political  scientist  at  the 
University  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  "It's  always 
caught  in  the  middle." 

Interior's  performance  In  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands Is  described  by  Col.  Philip  Harris,  com- 
mander of  the  Army  missile  range  there,  as 
a  botched  job  of  historic  proportions.  Joshua 
Koshiba.  president  of  the  Palauan  Senate, 
said:  "They're  the  worst.  They  treat  use  like 
you  treat  the  buffalo," 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  had  any- 
thing of  which  to  be  ashamed,  Guerra.  re- 
plied: "Absolutely  not." 

Guerra,  who  oversees  Interior's  Office  of 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs,  has 
been  writing  recommendations  for  an  "insu- 
lar policy."  which  Congress  mandated  in 
1966.  But  it  should  not  be  inferred,  Guerra 
said,  that  Interior  has  been  in  need  of  vision 
and  direction. 

"I  would  not  say  there  has  been  no  policy." 
she  said.  "We  have  had  objectives.  " 

The  primary  goal,  she  said,  has  been  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  islands.  "We  have 
worked  ...  to  help  them  diversify." 

If  that  has  been  the  government's  policy. 
many  critics  say.  It  has  been  a  colossal  fail- 
ure. On  most  islands,  agriculture  has  been  in 
decline  for  decades,  waters  are  fished  by  out- 
siders' fleets  and  new  job  opportunities  have 
been  slow  to  develop. 

"We  served  them  poorly,  "  said  McHenry. 
the  former  U.N.  ambassador.  "We  educated 
people  to  be  political  scientists  and  to  sit  be- 
hind a  desk,  not  to  grow  tropical  fruit  or 
flsh.  .  .  .  We  created  a  dependency." 

Guam  and  the  Marianas  have  a  thriving 
tourism  trade,  with  almost  all  the  tourists 
and  investors  from  Japan.  American  Samoa 
has  tuna  canneries.  Each,  however,  depends 
heavily  on  U.S.  subsidies. 

Tax  Incentives  that  lure  companies  from 
the  mainland  have  helped  transform  Puerto 
Rico  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
economy.  Congress  periodically  threatens  to 
kill  the  incentives. 

Mass  emigration  to  the  mainland  helps 
keep  Puerto  Rico's  high  unemployment  rate 
down.  "Thank  God  for  that,"  said  business- 
man Teodoro  Moscoso.  "Otherwise  we  would 
bave  had  an  explosion." 

All  the  insular  areas  fall  far  short  of  self- 
sufliciency.  A  rapidly  growing  population 
not  only  strains  the  economy  but  also  adds 
to  pollution  problems. 

The  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  im- 
ports S16  of  goods  for  every  Jl  It  exports. 
This  year,  the  United  States  will  send  it  $100 
million,  providing  more  than  80  percent  of 
its  government  revenues. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Palau  also  receives  80  percent  of  its  reve- 
nues from  Washington.  In  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, 3  of  every  4  dollars  the  island's  gov- 
ernment spends  come  from  the  United 
States.  The  local  government  is  the  single 
largest  employer  in  every  U.S.  protectorate. 

Some  suspect  the  United  States  of  delib- 
erately crafting  a  system  of  economic  vas- 
salag^a.  "I  can't  fail  to  think  that  by  design 
we  ware  made  a  perpetual  dependent  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Palauan  Sen.  Minoru 
Ueki. 

The  alternative  to  life  with  America  is  not 
always  appealing. 

France  and  Great  Britain  have  been  ac- 
cused of  abusing  and  neglecting  their  terri- 
tories in  far  worse  ways  than  the  United 
States. 

When  its  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  be- 
came too  costly.  Great  Britain  "obviously 
pitchwi  people  over  the  side"  to  fend  for 
themselves,  said  Arnold  H.  Leibowitz.  a  ter- 
ritorial law  e.xpert  and  author  of  "Defining 
Status'  A  Comprehensive  Analysis  of  United 
States  Territorial  Relations." 

Anpelo  Falcon,  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Puerto  Kican  Policy  in  New  York,  said: 
"By  U.S.  standards,  we're  poorer  than  any  of 
the  states.  But  by  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean standards.  Puerto  Rico  is  like  a  mid- 
dle-class country — certainly  compared  to  its 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Haiti." 

The  islands'  inclusion  in  the  United  States 
affords  them  readier  access  to  consumer 
i^oods,  mainland  universities  and  a  number 
of  services  not  available  to  others  with  simi- 
lar needs. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  handles  the  mail. 
On  most  islands,  young  people  can  join  the 
U.S.  noilitary.  And  when  hurricanes  damage 
the  islands,  federal  emergency  aid  helps  resi- 
dents rebuild. 

.\  government  loan  is  financing  construc- 
tion of  a  new  home  for  John  David  Roberts 
Sr.,  a  lab  technician  on  St.  Croix  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Hurricane  Hugo  wiped  out  the 
house  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  five 
sons. 

'We  still  have  many  problems."  said  Rob- 
erts. 4C.  "But  where  would  we  be  without  the 
United  States?" 

Good  or  bad.  the  legacy  of  U.S.  rule  will 
probably  shape  life  in  the  islands  for  decades 
to  come.  In  many  cases,  their  political  fu- 
ture remains  a  question  mark. 

Palau  is  at  a  stalemate,  unable  to  ratify  a 
compact  of  free  association  that  the  United 
States  will  not  renegotiate.  The  Marianas 
have  made  little  progress  in  their  bid  for 
more  autonomy. 

Puerto  Rico  waits  to  see  whether  Congress 
can  agi-ee  on  a  bill  to  hold  a  plebiscite  on  the 
island's  status.  Many  "independentistas"  be- 
lieve that  the  Bush  administration  has  pre- 
ordained statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Guam's  bid  for  commonwealth  status  and 
enhanced  self-rule  died  this  year  in  Congress. 
Chamorros.  descendants  of  the  original  in- 
habitants, say  they  will  continue  to  press  for 
self-determination  of  Guam's  political  sta- 
tus. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  crisis  on  Guam," 
said  Peter  Rosenblatt,  the  former  territorial 
ambassador.  "I  see  a  potential  for  violence 
anywhere  peoples  political  passions  are 
aroused,  when  people  feel  frustrated  and 
they're  not  being  listened  to." 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening,  said 
Ron  Teehan,  a  Guamanian  active  in  the 
Chamorro  rights  movement.  "It's  like  a 
giant  visiting  in  your  home."  he  said  of  the 
United  States.  ""No  matter  how  nice  the 
giant  Is.  he  can't  help  but  move  around  and 
break  Bomethlng.  " 
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"The  glint  taught  us  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy," Teehan  said.  "Then  one  day  we 
went:  "Hey,  these  principles  are  pretty  good. 
When  do  we  get  to  practice  them?" " 


TRIBUtE  TO  THIS  WOMEN'S  CITY 
CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  THB 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 


OF  SEW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  7B  years,  the  members  of  the  Wom- 
en's City  Club  of  New  York  [WCC]  have  taken 
an  active  role  in  city  government.  The  Wonv 
en's  City  Club  plans  to  launch  its  year-long 
75th  anniMersary  celebration  with  a  reception 
at  Hunter  College  where  the  club  will  establish 
its  archives.  Also,  in  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary,  later  this  spring,  the  members  of 
the  WCC  will  be  honored  at  a  gala  dinner  to 
be  held  at  the  United  Nations. 

Since  its  inception  in  1916  when  it  consisted 
of  100  memtiers,  the  Women's  City  Club 
membersNp  has  grown  to  include  800  men 
and  women  serving  in  public  office,  in  social 
and  government  agencies  and  in  business. 
Over  the  years,  some  of  the  club's  members 
have  inclu^led  such  notable  women  as  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  who  served  as  the  club's  vice 
president,  and  former  Secretary  of  Latxjr 
Frances  Perkins. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  club  has  dealt 
with  protslems  in  housing,  education  and 
youth,  health,  labor  conditions,  transportation, 
and  civil  rights.  The  WCC  consistently  has 
recognized  the  need  for  current  and  accurate 
research  material  in  formulating  public  policy. 
For  that  reason,  the  club  has  published  at 
least  90  hard-hitting  reports,  many  of  which 
have  influenced  the  formulation  of  public  pol- 
icy. 

Some  0*  the  major  achievements  of  the 
Women's  City  Club  of  New  York  include;  play- 
ing an  integral  role  in  creating  the  division  of 
child  welfare  at  the  board  of  education  in  the 
1950's;  informing  the  public  of  the  hazards  of 
drugs  and  urging  better  substance  abuse  edu- 
cation in  New  York  schools  in  the  1970's, 
even  before  the  subject  was  widely  discussed; 
and,  more  recently,  undertaking  a  major  pro- 
gram to  assess  educational,  counseling  and 
outreach  programs  and  services  on  AIDS.  The 
club  Is  attempting  to  make  the  services  avaii- 
at)le  to  adolescents  in  high  schools  as  well  as 
community^based  organizations  in  New  York 
City. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Women's  City  Club  of 
New  York  will  continue  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  city  and  its  residents.  At  this  time, 
I  should  liKe  to  thank  the  members  of  the  club 
for  their  efforts  and  wish  them  the  best  of  suc- 
cess in  future  endeavors. 
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LEGISLATION  IS  NEEDED  TO  RE- 
FORM THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT DISCRIMINATION  COM- 
PLAINT—H.R.  1342 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  with  a 
numk>er  of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  1342,  a  bill  to  improve  Federal 
employee  discrimination  complaint  procedures. 
I  was  joined  in  introducing  this  bill  by  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Martinez  of 
California,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Ms. 
Pelosi  of  California,  Ms.  Schroeder  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York. 

This  bill  contains  only  minor  revisions  from 
H.R.  1012,  which  I  introduced  in  the  101st 
Congress.  Our  bill  implements  recommerxja- 
tions  made  in  the  report  unanimously  adopted 
t)y  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
"Overhauling  the  Federal  EEO  Complaint 
Processing  System:  A  New  Look  at  a  Persist- 
ent Problem." 

The  committee  report  found  that  the  preserrt 
system  of  handling  Federal  employee  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  religion,  or  national  origin  is  "an  embar- 
rassment to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a 
system  that  Rube  GoWtjerg  woukJ  have  been 
proud  of.  It  lacks  all  appearance  of  fairness" 
and  "it  is  unnecessarily  complex  and  inordi- 
nately lengthy." 

Under  the  present  system  of  handling  dis- 
crimination complaints,  the  Federal  agency 
against  which  the  complaint  is  made  has  the 
responsit)ility  of  investigating  that  complaint 
arxl  then  making  a  decision  about  whether  the 
complaint  is  valid.  This  means  that  the  agency 
involved — one  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute — 
investigates  and  then  judges  itself.  As  our  re- 
port noted,  this  is  akin  to  putting  the  fox  in 
charge  of  tfie  henhouse. 

Our  bill  will  eliminate  this  built-in  conflict  of 
interest  caused  by  agencies  investigating 
themselves  and  then  deciding  discrimination 
charges  against  themselves.  This  legislation 
will  transfer  the  process  from  the  individual 
Federal  agerx:ies  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  [EEOC],  while  allow- 
ing the  eniploying  agencies  45  days  of  coun- 
selir^g  in  order  to  resolve  the  problem  before 
administrative  proceedings  begin. 

The  EEOC  is  to  determine  within  90  days 
whether  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  tselieve 
ttiat  the  charge  is  true.  If  so,  it  will  attempt 
conciliation.  If  this  fails,  the  complainant  may 
either  sue  In  distrk:t  court  or  request  adjudica- 
tion by  an  administrative  law  judge  [ALJ]  of 
the  Commission.  The  ALJ  will  hold  a  hearing 
with  full  procedural  safeguards  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  Either  the  individ- 
ual or  the  agency  may  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeals  for  a  review  of  the  record.  Time  limits 
are  established  for  each  stage  of  ttie  process. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  issuing  of  or- 
ders, which  may  include  backpay  for  up  to  2 
years,  attorney's  fees  and  costs  with  interest, 
reinstatement  or  hiring,  and  other  equitable  re- 
lief. To  enforce  such  an  order,  the  Commis- 
sk>n  may  require  that  the  responsit>le  official 
not  be  pakJ  until  there  is  compliance.  In  case 
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of  noncompliance  by  an  agency,  the  EEOC  or 
the  individual  may  go  to  district  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  many  years,  employees 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  have  suffered 
under  an  employment  discrinf)ination  complaint 
processing  system  in  whk;h  delay,  duplication, 
and  frustration  are  utsiquitous.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  t>ill  represents  a  careful  balancing  of 
the  need  for  a  speedier,  simpler  system  for 
handling  discrimination  complaints  with  the 
need  for  an  equitable  system  for  Federal 
workers  closer  to  the  one  in  effect  for  employ- 
ees in  the  private  sector.  In  addition  it  pro- 
vides an  option  for  administrative  processing 
as  an  alternative  to  costlier  lawsuits  in  district 
courts.  I  truly  believe  that  it  will  be  a  giant  step 
to  overcome  the  frustration  and  despair  voiced 
by  thousands  of  Federal  employees  over  the 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting 
this  much  needed  reform  of  the  Federal  env 
ployee  discrimination  complaint  process. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHER  TERESA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
March  12  my  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Tom  Lantos  of  California  and  I,  as 
cochairmen  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  will  cohost  a  special  event  in 
honor  of  Mother  Teresa  and  the  Missionaries 
of  Charity.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  her  and  to  this  altruistic 
organization. 

Mother  Teresa  has  devoted  her  life  to  caring 
for  the  forgotten.  She  sees  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  lonely  and  the  dying  of  this  worid  as  her 
children,  and  she  attends  to  each  one  of  them 
with  love  and  tenderness. 

In  1950,  this  exceptional  woman  founded  a 
religious  order  in  Calcutta,  India,  called  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity.  Since  its  founding,  the 
order  has  provkted  food  for  the  hungry,  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick,  schools  and  orphanages  for 
needy  children  and  shelters  for  the  dying  poor. 
Mother  Teresa  has  estatrfished  these  similar 
networks  in  30  countries  around  the  worid. 

In  recognition  of  the  extraordinary  and  fruit- 
ful life  she  has  led,  Mother  Teresa  has  re- 
ceived innumerat)le  awards  and  honors:  She 
was  given  the  Pope  John  XXIII  Peace  Prize, 
India's  Jawaharial  Nehru  Award,  and,  in  1 979, 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

This  week  in  Tirana,  Altania,  a  country  that 
has  long  been  unyielding  in  its  religious  intol- 
erance. Mother  Teresa  will,  at  the  age  of  81 , 
open  a  chapter  of  Missionaries  of  Charities. 
The  significance  of  this  occasion  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Mother  Teresa  was  txjm  to  Allsanian  par- 
ents in  what  is  now  Kosovo,  Yugoslavia,  a  re- 
gion wtiere  ethnic  Altianians  have  long  tjeen 
subject  to  human  rights  violations  by  Sertiian 
autfiorities.  it  is  inspiring  ttiat  such  a  connpas- 
sionate  woman  could  come  from  this  harsh  cli- 
mate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  wtio  know  of  this  re- 
markatjle  woman  speak  of  her  indomitable 
spirit  and  her  quiet  strength.  She  represents 
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the  potential  that  lies  in  the  hearts  of  al  men 
to  be  kind,  caring  and  loving.  It  is  with  a  great 
sense  of  honor  that  I  rise  and  pay  tribute  to 
her  today. 


FEED  THE  CHILDREN  HELPS 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  25, 
a  remari<at)le  event  took  place  in  Johnstown, 
PA.  The  three  tractor-traikK  trucks  whrch  had 
arrived  the  previous  evening  were  opened, 
and  more  than  120,000  pounds  of  fc)0d  was 
distrilxjted  to  representatives  of  almost  60 
food  tanks  in  Somerset,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cambria  Counties. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  generous  gift 
to  the  hungry  in  westem  Pennsylvania  is  Larry 
Jones,  founder  of  the  Feed  the  Children  Orga- 
nization. Feed  the  ChikJren  has  l)een  gather- 
ing and  distritxjting  food  to  the  rreedy  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  work!  for 
over  10  years.  Larry  Jones  has  devek>ped  a 
knack  for  finding  excess  supplies  of  food  and 
then  taking  that  food  where  it  is  the  most 
needed. 

The  event  whwch  took  place  in  Johnstown 
was  truly  outstanding.  The  food  banks  In  our 
area  have  reported  that  demand  for  food  has 
gone  up  25  to  30  percent  over  tfie  past  year. 
The  120,000  pounds  of  food  whch  Larry 
Jones  brought  to  Johnstown  has  enabled 
these  food  tanks  to  continue  ttieir  work  of 
helping  families  wtx)  are  trying  to  make  ends 
meet. 

My  area  of  westem  Pennsylvania  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  tiave  Larry  Jones  and 
Feed  tf)e  Children  bring  those  three  tractor 
trailers  full  of  food  to  our  food  t>anks.  Too 
often  there  is  no\  erKHjgh  news  about  people 
who  are  helping  otfiers.  Larry  Jones  is  some- 
one who  is  doing  something  right  and  inspira- 
tional, arxj  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  atterv 
tlon  for  it.  On  betialf  of  tfie  people  of  area  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  1  woukj  like  to  tfiank 
Larry  Jones  and  Feed  the  ChiWren  for  ttieir  ef- 
forts on  t)efialf  of  needy  families.  He  is  making 
each  day  a  little  briglrter  for  many  people  all 
over  the  worid. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CROATIA 


HON.  JOE  KOLTIR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
United  States  lias  been  successful  in  litierat- 
ing  occupied  Kuwait,  our  focus  must  turn  to 
events  in  Eeistem  Europe  where  democracy 
needs  our  assistance.  The  insidious  manipula- 
tion by  the  ruling  Comnnunists  of  so-called  etfv 
nk:  rivalries  is  leading  to  a  crisis  situatkm  in 
Yugoslavia.  We  must  recognize  tfie  situatkm 
for  wtiat  it  is— the  purposeful  incitement  of  ettv 
nk:  tensk}ns  to  provkje  a  poorfy  disguised  ex- 
cuse for  the  Communist  Yugoslav  Natxxial 
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Army  to  then  act  as  a  "protector  of  peace  and 
order." 

Last  week  a  city  in  Croatia,  Pacrac,  was  the 
scene  for  such  Yugoslav  National  Army  activ- 
ity. Carl  Gustaf  Strohm,  editor  of  the  Bonn 
Party  paper  Die  Weft,  stated  that  contrary  to 
the  news  from  Belgrade,  there  were  no  deaths 
in  the  course  of  reestablishing  order,  "Despite 
this,  ttie  Yugoslav  Army  interfered  in  order  to 
allegedly  calm  the  situation."  Strohm  added 
that  "Observers  cannot  shake  the  impression 
that  the  Army  really  provoked  this  situation 
from  the  t>eginning  so  It  could  then  act  as  a 
protector  of  peace." 

Commenting  on  events  in  Pakrac,  President 
of  Croatia,  Dr.  Franjo  Tudjman  said  that  "De- 
mocracy in  Croatia  has  been  exposed  to  var- 
ious pressures  by  unitaristic  and  Bolshevik 
pressures."  Presklent  Tudjman  stated  "Since 
in  today's  world,  an  open  battle  against  a 
democratically  elected  government  is  very  un- 
popular, other  manners  are  being  sought.  One 
of  the  ways  is  the  provoking  of  interethnic 
clashes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  atjhorrent  that  the  Yugo- 
slav National  Army  along  with  Communist  cen- 
trists from  ttie  Federal  Presidency  and  Serbia 
woukj  actively  encourage  and  incite  ethnic 
fears  and  hostility  for  their  own  political  pur- 
poses. The  United  States  needs  to  stand  firm- 
ly against  such  actions  and  expose  them  for 
what  tfiey  are. 

In  the  same  vein,  President  Jovic — of  the 
RepuWk:  of  Serbia— the  current  President  of 
the  rotating  Federal  Presidency,  requested  an 
opinion  from  the  Federal  Public  Prosecutor,  as 
to  the  violation  of  the  Yugoslav  criminal  code 
by  President  Tudjman  tiecause  of  President 
Tudjman's  letter  to  President  Bush  on  January 
24,  1991.  In  his  letter  President  Tudjman  asks 
Presklent  Bush  for  U.S.  support  for  "a  special 
resolution  to  ensure  future  stability,  respect  for 
Internal  borders,  and  cooperation  tietween 
those  nation  states." 

The  Federal  Public  Prosecutor  Issued  an  er- 
roneous opink>n  that  Presklent  Tudjman's  let- 
ter "appealed  to  a  foreign  power  to  resolve  the 
Yugoslav  crisis  thereby  putting  Yugoslavia  in  a 
subordinate  position."  The  Federal  Public 
Prosecutor  corwluded  that  this  was  a  treason- 
able offense  under  the  Yugoslav  criminal 
code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seeking  a  peaceful  resolution 
and  support  from  the  United  States  for  a 
peaceful  resolutkxi  is  In  accordance  with  nor- 
mal intematk)nal  relations.  To  think  that  Mr. 
Tudjman  is  potentially  subjected  to  treason 
charges  for  communk^tran  to  the  President  of 
ttie  United  States  shoukJ  alarm  us.  The  United 
States  shouW  voice  its  opposition  to  these 
continuous  activities  against  the  democratic 
Government  of  Croatia. 

Democracy  must  be  supported.  The  Cro- 
atian denrxjcratK  Government  deserves  what- 
ever moral,  financial,  and  poWkal  support  we 
can  offer. 
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OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  ATH- 
LETES IN  THE  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY  AREA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFOR.\I.'\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1991 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  16  high  school  and  3  college 
members  of  the  Sacramento  community  upon 
their  acceptance  as  this  year's  "National  Foot- 
ball Foundation  Sacramento  Valley  Chapter's 
Scholar  Athletes  of  the  Year."  These  outstand- 
ing individuals  deserve  to  be  recognized  for 
their  dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  not 
only  In  their  sport  but  also  in  their  academic 
undertakings. 

Tonight's  ceremony  Is  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  a  very  elite  group  of  out- 
standing student  athletes  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  area.  The  three  college  students;  Pat 
Aragon,  University  of  the  Pacific;  Alex  Gash, 
University  of  California,  Davis;  Randy  Risley, 
Caiitornia  State  University,  Sacramento,  along 
with  the  16  high  school  students;  Joe  Aldrlch, 
Del  Campo  High  School;  Greg  Bass,  Jesuit 
High  School;  Jason  Bennett,  Jesuit  High 
School;  Tedy  BruschI,  Rosevllle  High  School; 
Chad  Griffin,  Folsom  High  School;  Richard 
Gauntlatl.  Bear  River  High  School;  Aaron 
McClellan,  Davis  High  School;  Tony  Ramirez, 
Cordova  High  School;  Brad  Rhines,  Casa 
Roble  High  School;  Erik  Schneider,  Rio 
Amencano  High  School;  Derek  Schujahn, 
Enema  High  School;  Miguel  Unzueta,  Capital 
Chnsfian  High  School;  Cornel  West,  Christian 
Brothers  High  School;  Avelardo  Yanez,  Rose- 
ville  High  School;  Joe  Yrlbarren,  St.  Mary's 
High  School;  and  Peter  Later,  Davis  High 
School  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  out- 
standing achievements.  It  Is  through  their 
commitment  and  skill,  that  these  Individuals 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  en- 
tire Sacramento  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  1991  scholar- 
athletes  for  their  many  accomplishments.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me  In  saluting 
these  invaluable  members  of  the  National 
Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame  for  their 
expertise  and  their  sportsmanship.  If  Is 
through  their  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that 
these  young  men  have  met  the  challenge  of 
excelling  in  two  different  environments  head 
on.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  their  contin- 
ued success  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  THE  ELIZA 
BRYANT  CENTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1991 

Mr.  STTOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  today  to  salute  the  Eliza  Bryant  Center. 
The  center  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Is  95  years  okj  and  a  landmark 
in  the  Cleveland  area. 

The  6liza  Bryant  Center  is  one  of  the  oldest 
black  institutions  in  the  country,  and  believed 
to  be  ttie  first  t)lack  charitable  organization  in 
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the  Cleveland  area.  The  center  was  estab- 
lished In  1B96  by  Eliza  Bryant,  a  free  black 
woman  who  moved  to  Cleveland  from  North 
Carolina.  Bryant  believed  that  "Up  North"  was 
the  land  of  opportunity. 

Eliza  Bryant  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
nursing  homes  for  the  elderiy  in  Cleveland  dkJ 
not  admit  people  of  color.  Bryant's  dedication 
and  determination  led  her  to  found  the  Cleve- 
land Home  for  Aged  Colored  People.  Today 
the  center  which  is  renamed  for  Its  founder 
has  t)ecome  a  Medk;aid-certified  agency  with 
a  39-memtjer  board  of  trustees  and  staff  of 
more  than  100. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Eliza  Bryant  Center's 
forenx)st  goal  is  to  provide  a  tjetter  quality  of 
life  for  elderly  residents  of  the  inner-city.  The 
center  boasts  a  successful  day  care  program 
which  includes  field  trips,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
midday  meals  provided  by  the  Stouffer  Food 
Corp.  Residents  also  receive  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapy,  exercise  classes,  and 
music  and  dance  therapy  workshops.  In  the 
future,  the  program  will  also  Include  a 
wellness  citiic.  The  Eliza  Bryant  Center  also 
offers  a  convenient  transportation  program 
which  carries  clients  to  appointments  In  the 
Hough  and  Glenvllle  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eliza  Bryant  Center  t»ene- 
fits  from  tlie  efforts  of  three  key  auxiliaries 
within  the  organization.  These  auxiliaries  direct 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  center,  spon- 
sor fundraiaing  activities,  and  provide  a  one- 
on-one  personal  care  and  support  system  for 
center  residents. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  close  affiliation  and  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Eliza  Bryant  Center 
over  the  years.  I  was  proud  to  participate  In 
the  1984  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the 
center's  current  home,  an  Impressive  100-t)ed 
facility  on  Wade  Park  Avenue.  The  executive 
director,  Harvey  Shankman,  and  his  staff  en- 
sure that  the  needs  of  the  elderiy  are  met  and 
the  highest  quality  of  care  given. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  take  pride  in  saluting  the 
Eliza  Bryant  Center.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  this  tribute  to  a  great  institution 
which  continues  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  many. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STAFF  SGT. 
RONALD  MILTON  RANDAZZO 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

iOF  MARYLAND 
OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  heard  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  During  the 
last  7  nronths,  the  men  and  women  in  uniform 
were  called  on  to  perform  herculean  tasks, 
moving  tons  of  equipment  half  way  around  the 
world,  and  wage  a  difficult  war  against  a  tena- 
cious and  dug-in  enemy.  This  is  the  big  pk:- 
ture  that  the  worid  saw. 

But,  to  SLCceed  at  this  great  mission  it  took 
the  indivkjual  effort  of  many  servicemen  arxl 
women — some  of  who  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion  for  their  Nation.  One  such  man 
was  a  constituent  of  mine,  a  reskJent  of  Glen 
Burnie,  MD,  S.  Sgt.  Ronakj  Milton  Randazzo. 
Ron  Rondaazo  wanted  to  spend  his  life  fight- 
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ing  for  the  protection  of  others.  After  he  fin- 
ished his  tour  in  the  military,  he  hoped  to  re- 
turn to  school,  study  law  enforcement,  and 
eventually  join  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 

In  a  lot  of  ways,  he  was  like  many  Ameri- 
cans. He  liked  to  camp,  hunt,  and  fish  in  the 
woods  of  Maryland.  He  aspired  to  greater 
things,  to  serve  his  Nation,  and  to  simpler 
things,  to  raise  a  family.  A  family  member  said 
of  him,  "Ron  loved  to  live,  he  loved  his  family, 
and  he  loved  fighting  for  the  American  flag 
and  freedom." 

S.  Sgt.  Ron  Randazzo,  an  infantryman  with 
the  5th  Regiment  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division, 
lost  his  life  during  a  reconnaissance  patrol 
along  the  Saudi-Kuwait  border  on  February 
20,  1991.  While  we  cannot  erase  the  loss  of 
his  family  and,  indeed,  our  community  feels 
about  this  tragedy,  we  know  that  Ron  died  for 
a  cause  that  was  just,  right,  and  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  American  tradition.  We  fought 
this  war  to  protect  certain  values  in  this 
worid— that  aggression  of  this  kind  must  not 
be  tolerated  by  free  nations.  Ron  Randazzo 
bielleved  In  those  values  and  t)elleved  in 
America.  He  died  in  defense  of  those  values 
and  to  preserve  the  rule  of  law  In  the  worW. 

I  ask  this  House  to  join  me  in  saluting  Ron- 
aW  Milton  Randazzo  and  extend  to  his  family 
and  friends  our  condolences.  This  Nation  is 
grateful  for  his  sacrifce  and  will  never  forget 
the  price  he  paid  to  protect  freedom. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  DROUGHT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11, 1991 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
State  is  in  ttie  fifth  year  of  critically  serious 
drought.  Congress  can't  make  rain,  but  we 
certainly  can  and  should  take  some  steps  to- 
ward reform  that  might  help  us  avoid  repeating 
this  potential  catastrophe  in  the  future. 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  27,  1991, 
earned  two  articles  that  discussed  different  as- 
pects of  California's  water  problems,  and 
water  history.  Both  are  excellent,  and  I  corrv- 
mend  them  to  my  colleagues. 

The  first,  "Greening  California,"  by  Peter 
Passell,  notes  wrth  accuracy  that  California's 
water  system  looks  as  it  it  "might  have  Ijeen 
invented  by  a  Soviet  bureaucraft  on  an  LSD 
trip."  Beyond  that,  he  notes  that  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson's  drought  action  plan  may  hold  some 
potential  for  real  water  reform  in  California. 

The  second,  "California's  Liquid  Deficit,"  by 
Sandra  Postel,  explains  how  antiquated  Fed- 
eral laws  and  policies  actually  encourage  Cali- 
fornia farmers  to  waste  water  rather  than  con- 
serve it. 

Both  are  must  reading. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27. 1991) 

Gbeenwg  California 

(By  Peter  Passell) 

Gov.  Pete  Wilson's  first  priority  in  Califor- 
nia's water  crisis  is  to  keep  the  troops 
marching  to  the  same  drummer:  "North  and 
South,  coast  and  valley,  urban  and  rural,  we 
are  in  this  together,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pull  together  to  overcome  this 
drought." 
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But  Thomas  Graff,  a  lawyer  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund,  thinks  Mr.  Wilson 
has  more  in  mind  than  collective  sacrifice.  A 
little-noticed  part  of  the  Governor's  drought 
action  plan,  he  points  out,  contains  the  seeds 
of  a  broad  reform  of  the  water  allocation  sys- 
tem—one that  would  make  it  possible  for 
California's  thirsty  cities  to  meet  their  long- 
term  needs  without  ruining  the  state's 
water-dependent  farmers.  The  idea  is  to  cre- 
ate a  market  for  water,  encouraging  farmers 
to  profit  by  selling  it  to  non-agricultural 
customers  who  value  it  more. 

California's  water  system  might  have  been 
invented  by  a  Soviet  bureaucrat  on  an  LSD 
trip.  Water  is  gathered  by  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  network  of  dams,  then  transported  hun- 
dreds of  miles  by  aqueduct  to  the  state's  arid 
central  valleys  and  the  great  desert  cities  be- 
yond. While  this  infrastructure  was  built 
with  state  and  Federal  money,  the  benefits 
are  by  tradition  (and.  hazily,  by  law)  re- 
served for  the  private  interests  who  lobbied 
for  its  construction. 

Water  consumers  pay,  at  most,  the  historic 
cost  of  a  system  largely  completed  in  the 
days  when  Jl  an  hour  was  a  living  wage.  And 
in  some  cases  they  pay  far  less:  Farmers  re- 
ceiving water  from  the  Central  Valley 
Project  are  charged  only  enough  to  amortize 
construction  costs  over  50  years,  at  zero  per- 
cent interest.  These  lucky  folks  pay  about 
one-third  of  a  cent  for  a  thousand  gallons, 
roughly  one-fiftieth  the  cost  of  water  from 
new  sources. 

It  should  hardly  be  surprising,  then,  that 
much  of  California's  water  is  used  to  irrigate 
rice  and  cotton— what  The  Economist  maga- 
zine calls  "monsoon  crops."  And  much  of  the 
rest  is  used  to  raise  fodder  for  cows,  whose 
tireless  production  of  milk  and  cheese  is  an 
economic  emljarrassment  to  Washington  and 
a  political  headache  for  the  dairy  lobby.  The 
alfalfa  crop  alone  consumes  more  water  than 
the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
combined. 

Nor  should  it  be  surprising  that  the  battles 
over  California  water  have  been  fought  on 
the  ground  of  fairness:  Why,  after  all.  should 
farmers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  be  able  to 
flood  their  fields  at  the  touch  of  a  button 
when  homeowners  in  Riverside  roust  think 
twice  before  flushing  the  toilet? 

No  reason  at  all.  perhaps.  While  the  farm 
lobbies  have  managed  to  hang  on  to  their 
rights,  the  growing  urban  interests  arrayed 
against  them  will  eventually  prevail.  But  to 
many  water  analysts,  the  fight  over  equity 
misses  the  point. 

The  current  system  is  so  wasted.  Mr.  Graff 
argues,  that  the  gains  from  switching  to  an 
efficient  market-based  mechanism  for  allo- 
cating water  would  more  than  offset  the 
costs  of  bribing  farmers  to  cooperate.  Mr. 
Graff  wants  to  reaffirm  the  farmers'  legal 
rights  to  government  water,  but  encourage 
them  to  sell  the  rights  for  the  highest  prices 
the  market  would  bear. 

That  is  where  Governor  Wilson's  plan  fits 
in.  He  is  creating  a  "water  bank"  that  would 
buy  water  this  year  from  rice  farmers,  then 
store  it  in  the  state's  underused  reservoirs  or 
sell  it  to  other,  needier  users.  The  most  like- 
ly beneficiaries:  orchard  owners,  who  could 
lose  a  20-year  investment  in  a  single  parched 
growing  season. 

But  once  the  bank  is  a  going  concern,  Mr. 
Graff  believes  that  it  couid  also  serve  as  a 
Droker  for  the  water  needed  to  keep  urban 
lawns  green  and  pools  filled.  And  with  bro- 
kered water  available  at  rates  below  the  cost 
of  new  dams  and  aqueducts,  the  long-term 
threat  to  the  state's  already  stressed  envi- 
ronment would  be  reduced. 
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The  water  bank  proposal,  Mr.  Graff  con- 
cedes, is  a  crude  first  step  toward  a  comi>etl- 
tive  market  for  water  in  which  prices  would 
equate  value  and  cost.  Governor  Wilson  has 
yet  to  explain  how  the  state,  as  the  single 
buyer,  will  set  the  price  it  pays.  Ominoualy, 
he  has  directed  the  Water  Resources  Depart- 
ment to  "monitor  prices  and  report  any 
signs  of  price-gouging." 

Equally  troubling,  argues  Mr.  Graff,  the 
state  has  yet  to  address  the  reality  that 
urban  water  buyers  are  large  public  utilities, 
whose  charges  to  their  customers  reflect  the 
average  cost  of  the  water  they  buy  rather 
than  the  much  higher  cost  of  tapping  new 
sources.  Thus  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict, which  serves  millions  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia residents,  might  be  expected  to  outbid 
even  almond  growers,  whose  trees  could  die 
this  summer  for  lack  of  irrigation. 

But  most  economists  agree  that  any  step 
toward  matching  willing  sellers  with  buyers 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  very 
least,  the  water  bank  implicitly  acknowl- 
edges that  bad  markets  are  l)etter  than  no 
markets  at  all. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1991) 

California's  Liquid  DEFicrr 

(By  Sandra  Postel) 

Washi.\gton.— Mother  Nature  has  dealt 
California  a  horrible  drought.  But  the  un- 
happy economic  and  environmental  effects— 
from  reduced  crops  to  destroyed  fish  popu- 
lations—are largely  of  human  origin.  The 
state  not  only  failed  to  adapt  to  Its  desert 
climate:  it  thought  it  could  conquer  It. 

It  is  tempting  to  blame  the  California  good 
life  of  swimming  pools  and  lush  lawns  for  its 
troubles.  But  as  the  drought  has  made  well 
known,  the  real  culprit  is  agriculture.  Farm- 
ing accounts  for  83  percent  of  total  state 
water  use.  Irrigation  of  just  two  crops,  al- 
falfa and  cotton,  takes  as  much  water  as  is 
annually  provided  to  all  30  million  Callfor- 
nians. 

But  because  of  antiquated  policies  and 
laws,  farmers  find  It  cheaper  to  waste  water 
than  conserve  it.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, whose  early  mission  was  to  pro- 
vide family  farmers  with  inexpensive  re- 
sources as  inducements  to  settle  the  West, 
supplies  water  at  highly  subsidised  rates  to 
some  of  the  wealthiest  farms  In  the  country. 
American  taxpayers  foot  most  of  the  bill. 

How  can  this  crazy  system  be  fixed,  with- 
out destroying  California's  economy?  Selling 
water  in  more  open  markets  and  pricing  it 
closer  to  its  real  value  would  free  vast  quan- 
tities for  cities  and  allow  the  restoration  of 
rivers,  streams  and  wetlands.  Motivated  to 
conserve,  perhaps  even  to  switch  from  mon- 
soon crops  like  rice  to  less  water-intensive 
ones,  farmers  could  generate  an  enormous 
new  supply  of  water  at  far  less  cost  economi- 
cally and  environmentally  than  building 
more  dams.  Curbing  agricultural  demand  by 
only  10  percent  would  double  the  amount 
now  delivered  for  indoor  residential  use. 

As  things  stand.  Central  Valley  farmers 
benefiting  from  a  huge  Federal  project  have 
repaid  only  5  percent  of  its  $931  million  cost. 
Most  of  them  pay  incredibly  low  prices  for 
water.  10  to  20  times  less  than  cities.  This 
encourages  misuse:  Much  water  seepe 
through  unlined  canals,  runs  off  fields  and 
evaporates. 

When  given  Incentives,  however,  farmers 
will  change  their  ways.  Irrigators  in  north- 
west Texas,  for  example,  faced  with  rising 
water  costs  and  shrinking  supplies,  have  cut 
their  use  by  25  to  40  percent  In  the  last  dec- 
ade. 

Steering  California  toward  water  thrift  re- 
quires two  reforms.  First,  Congress  needs  to 
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make  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  phase  out 
Irrigation  subsidies.  The  opportunity  is  at 
hand:  Hundreds  of  long-term  water  contracts 
come  up  for  renewal  in  the  next  15  years. 
Prices  need  to  be  raised  closer  to  waters 
tme  cost,  perhaps  over  five  years  to  avoid 
sudden  disruptions.  Once  farmers  know  that 
prices  will  soar  in  the  next  contracts,  the 
Government  can  induce  them  to  renegotiate 
sooner  by  offering  to  help  pay  for  conserva- 
tion investments  undertaken  immediately. 

Second  is  the  need  to  make  it  easier  for 
farmers  to  sell  or  lease  some  of  their  sup- 
plies. Critics  of  this  approach  might  argue 
that  it's  unfair  because  it  allows  wealthy 
farmers  to  earn  big  money  from  a  taxpayer- 
subsidized  resource.  But  this  could  be  cor- 
rected and  the  system  would  at  least  give 
the  seller  a  strong  reason  to  conserve,  since 
cities  are  willing  to  pay  hefty  prices  for 
water.  While  the  Government  and  many 
Western  states,  including  California,  have 
endorsed  water  trades  in  principle,  various 
obstacles  remain. 

In  a  landmark  water-trade  agreement,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  water  wholesaler  for  about  half 
the  state's  residents,  has  agreed  to  finance 
the  lining  of  canals  and  other  conservation 
projects  in  an  irrigation  district  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley,  near  the  Mexican  border.  In  ex- 
change, the  water  district  will  get  the  water 
saved.  The  traded  supplies  will  be  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  800.000  Californians.  yec  no 
cropland  Is  being  taken  out  of  production. 

This  win-win  agreement  might  be  rep- 
licated many  times  if  officials  encouraged 
water  transfers.  To  prevent  farmers  from 
reaping  the  full  profit  for  Government-pro- 
vided water,  part  of  the  proceeds  could  go  for 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  to  start  undoing 
the  damage  caused  by  years  of  mismanage- 
ment. Senator  Bill  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Water  and  Power  subcommittee,  has 
submitted  a  bill  that  would  establish  provi- 
sions for  transfers  from  California's  largest 
Federal  water  project. 

Cheap  water  isn't  beneficial  if  there's  none 
to  be  had.  Scarce  supplies  are  already  forcing 
severe  cutbacks  in  deliveries  to  farmers.  The 
drought  makes  plain  that  it  is  now  in  every- 
one's interest,  farmers  included,  to  inject  a 
strong  dose  of  market  reality  into  Califor- 
nia's lifeline. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NELLIE  P.  LEWIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CIAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1991 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert for  the  Record,  an  article  paying  tribute 
to  a  longtime  St.  Louis  political  and  civil  rights 
activist  that  appeared  in  the  February  12, 
1991.  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Whirl  Examiner. 
She  Did  It  Her  Way— Nellie  P.  Lewis,  1895- 
1991 

There  was  no  sunset  for  my  mother  who 
found  peace  in  Christ  at  12:45  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day, February  6, 1991. 

Her  Journey  through  life  started  on  No- 
vember 4,  1895  in  Clarksville,  Tennessee.  Her 
father,  Willie  Gray  Parks  was  a  coal  miner. 
Her  mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  Wilcox  was  a 
Khool  teacher.  Six  children  were  born  to 
this  uuion. 

Her  maternal  grandfather  was  a  Colonel  in 
the  Confederate  Army. 

Mother  always  did  it  her  way.  At  six  years 
of  age  she  saw  no  reason  to  walk  on  the  col- 
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ored  sjde  of  the  street  because  it  was  un- 
paved  and  as  she  recalled  "the  school  was  on 
the  white  side  of  the  street."  Grandma  Parks 
told  Grandpa  Parks,  "We've  got  to  leave  this 
town  because  Nellie  is  going  to  get  lynched 
before  Fhe  learns  to  do  her  multiplication  ta- 
bles." He  sought  work  further  north  and  the 
family  settled  in  Hartford.  Kentucky.  Sev- 
eral years  later  they  went  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky where  Grandma  Parks  felt  the  schools 
for  Colorado  were  better.  Thus  she  graduated 
in  1914  from  Central  High  School. 

In  1915  she  traveled  to  Tuskegee  Institute 
where  $he  sat  in  on  classes  taught  by  George 
Washington  Carver  and  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. Dr.  Washington  was  in  a  scandal  be- 
cause he  had  divorced  his  wife  and  was  about 
to  be  remarried.  Divorce  then  was  a  "no  no." 

In  1917  she  graduated  from  Louisville  City 
College  and  her  sheepskin  diploma  reads 
■Nellie  Gray  Parks  is  certified  ro  teach  Col- 
orado Children  in  Colorado  school-s.  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky." 

Her  brief  teaching  career  ended  in  1918 
when  she  married  my  father.  James  Foster 
Lewis.  Married  women  could  not  teach 
school  then. 

Daddy  was  the  equivalent  of  a  C.P.A.  (Cer- 
tified Public  Accountant)  and  from  1917  to 
1937  wag  the  only  Negro  employed  in  the  City 
of  Columbia,  Ohio.  City  Hall. 

Mother's  restless  nature  wasn't  compatible 
with  her  peer  group's  agendas  of  playing 
bridge  and  going  to  tea  parties.  Instead  she 
threw  herself  into  the  Suffragette  Move- 
ment, marching  and  singing  their  way  to 
voting  rights  for  women. 

Then  she  joined  the  Housewives  League. 
Their  goals  included  the  integration  of  em- 
ployment in  Kroger  Stores  that  operated  in 
the  Negro  Community.  After  two  weeks  of 
picketing  the  store  receipts  dropped  from 
$4,000  a  week  to  $2,000.  We  asked  wealthy 
white  women  who  were  chauffeured  to  the 
store  "Just  for  today  please  don't  shop."  At 
the  em!  of  the  month  the  management 
agreed  to  employ  Negroes  and  the  picketing 
stopped. 

In  the  mid-thirties  her  energies  turned  to 
the  Y.W.C.A.  for  Colorado  girls.  She  and  the 
late  Cora  Jordan  White  led  the  fight  to  inte- 
grate the  Y.W.C.A.  I  recall  my  father  coming 
home  and  in  one  of  the  rare  arguments  they 
ever  had  was  when  he  said  "Nellie,  if  you 
don't  stop  this  project,  I  might  very  well  lose 
my  job  at  City  Hall."  My  dad  loved  steak, 
chicken  and  porkchops,  but  the  next  day,  he 
was  sen,-ed  white  bean  soup  on  the  exquisite 
Limoge  China  and  a  freshly  starched  ironed 
linen  tablecloth,  "I  hate  bean  soup,  why  are 
you  serving  this":  her  reply,  "To  economize. 
If  we're  going  to  be  poor  and  you're  going  to 
lose  yonr  job  because  I'm  fighting  for  justice, 
we  might  as  well  get  use  to  eating  like  poor 
folks  e»t,"  Daddy's  stomach  couldn't  stand 
the  alternative  and  needless  to  say,  she  re- 
turned to  the  struggle  and  his  reward  was 
freshly  baked  rolls  and  pound  cake  with  his 
pork  chops. 

Duriajf  my  childhood.  Negroes  couldn't 
rent  downtown  hotel  rooms  so  we  frequently 
kept  guests  who  were  speakers  at  Second 
Baptist  Church,  (We  lived  next  door.) 

One  neal  famous  guest  was  James  Weldon 
Johnson  author  of  the  lyrics  of  "Lift  Every 
Voice  And  Sing".  In  her  memories  is  a  pro- 
gram fpom  1932  that  reads,  "Mrs.  James  Fos- 
ter Lewis  "  Mistress  of  Ceremonies  presents 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  poet. 

My  father's  job  at  City  Hall  depended  upon 
his  gettang  out  the  vote  in  our  neighborhood. 
My  mother  convinced  her  neighbors  to  vote 
so  he  could  keep  his  job.  Ohio's  Governor 
John  Bricker  was  one  of  the  mourners  at  his 
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funeral  in  1942.  At  47  she  was  an  unemployed 
widow  who  had  been  out  of  the  employment 
arena  for  over  25  years.  She  worked  as  a 
night  custodian  in  a  private  medical  building 
until  she  got  a  political  job  with  the  State. 
That  job  etded  abruptly  when  she  refused  to 
contribute  to  a  "flower  fund." 

Mother  aoon  found  a  challenge  in  writing 
Insurance  for  the  Atlanta  Life  Insurance  Co. 
"I  got  tired  of  working  for  white  people."  she 
said. 

In  1959  she  moved  to  St.  Louis  to  join  her 
daughters  and  her  only  grandchild,  Walter 
Lewis  Hamilton.  The  streets  of  St.  Louis 
were  too  dangerous  to  continue  with  the  At- 
lanta Life  Insurance  Co.  here. 

In  1960  she  was  given  a  20th  Ward  patron- 
age job  after  successfully  managing  Leroy 
Tyns'  campaign  for  Democratic  committee- 
man. "I  went  back  to  door  knocking  and 
convinced  my  neighbors  that  my  job  de- 
pended upon  getting  out  the  vote.  In  1963  she 
was  among  the  marchers  who  protested  out- 
side Mayor  Raymond  Tucker's  office  because 
of  the  incarceration  of  civil  right  activists 
who  only  wanted  equal  employments  at  the 
banks  where  the  city  deposited  their  tax  col- 
lections. Mother  was  out  on  the  picket  lines 
with  Bill  Bailey.  Bill  Clay  and  others.  She 
had  more  energy  at  68  than  some  of  the 
under  35  crpwd. 

In  1968  Mom  Lewis  as  she  was  so  fondly 
named  by  the  late  Hugh  White,  joined  again 
in  the  demanding,  exciting  campaign  to  elect 
the  first  Black  Congressman  from  Missouri. 
"This  was  Just  about  the  greatest  thrill  a  73- 
year-old  lady  could  have." 

In  1969  she  joined  the  staff  at  the  Human 
Development  Corporation.  I  hired  her  and  re- 
signed after  being  charged  with  nepotism. 
She  worked  there  until  she  retired  at  the  age 
of  84.  Harold  Antoine,  HDC  general  manager, 
said  at  her  retirement  party,  "Mom  Lewis 
has  fought  in  her  lifetime  for  equal  voting 
rights  for  women;  shown  great  courage  in 
her  fight  against  cancer,  been  a  role  model 
and  an  insForation  to  this  staff." 

She  encouraged  the  late  Dr.  Otis  Bolden  to 
go  back  to  get  his  doctorate;  she  covered  for 
Henry  Thomas  while  he  attended  day  classes, 
working  for  his  law  degree. 

One  of  her  research  projects  was  voter  reg- 
istration tersus  actual  turnout  (on  the 
northside)  was  withdrawn  from  circulation 
because  it  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Black  northside  leadership  only  got  out  the 
vote  when  they  were  paid  by  whites  to  do  so. 
She  criticijed  and  publicized  those  political 
leaders  whom  she  felt  were  selling  her  people 
out. 

When  Paula  Cater  ran  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1986,  Mother  and  Mr.  Otis  Bolden 
were  probably  the  oldest  campaigners  in  the 
group. 

Mother's  interest  in  politics  was  only  sur- 
passed by  lier  love  for  her  church.  She  never 
gave  up  oa  being  a  Christian.  "I  don't  ap- 
prove of  csrtain  lifestyles,  but  if  I  believe 
that  Jesus  died  for  all  of  mankind's  sins  then 
I  can  only  ancourage  them  to  find  Christ. 

Mother's  '  interests  intensified  with  the 
reading  she  did  on  the  disease  of  AIDS.  Ar- 
thritis crippled  her  but,  "My  mind  isn't  crip- 
pled." she'd  say.  She  read  daily. 

Seeing  her  peers  in  nursing  homes,  starv- 
ing for  attention  and  love  made  her  deter- 
mined to  keep  moving.  She  fought  the  idea 
of  being  in  a  wheelchair,  which  she  discarded 
for  a  walker. 

Her  loss  of  hearing  didn't  diminish  her  love 
for  watching  John  Thompson's  Georgetown 
basketball  team  on  T.'V.  "My  grandson  de- 
pends upon  me  to  tell  him  how  the  team  per- 
forms, especially  when  the  games  are  tele- 
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vised  during  his  work  hours."  Walter  could 
have  been  jealous  of  Thompson  because 
sometimes  Mother  was  convinced  that  John 
Thompson  was  the  greatest  African-Amer- 
ican ever  born.  She  truly  resented  phone 
calls  or  visits  while  she  was  watching  the 
NBA  playoffs.  She  consented  to  riding  in  a 
wheelchair  when  Walter  took  her  to  a 
Georgetown  game  and  she  actually  saw  John 
Thompson  and  (Patrick)  Ewlng  play. 

That  venture  excited  her  more  than  going 
to  a  staff  Christmas  party  at  the  White 
House  where  her  grandson  worked.  She 
quipped,  "Reagan  works  in  the  White  House 
with  my  grandson." 

My  sister  Plercy  Flodelle  Mandeville  prob- 
ably saw  still  another  side  of  our  mother.  My 
son  Walter,  her  only  grandchild  could  write 
a  book  on  their  escapades,  adventures  and 
travels  during  his  childhood. 

We  often  disagreed  but  we  were  of  one  ac- 
cord when  she  made  us  vow  never  to  put  her 
on  life  support  systems.  "I  want  the  dignity 
and  the  quality  of  life,  not  quantity.  At  95  I 
can  truly  say,  "It's  not  any  fun  being  old." 
Mother's  youngest  friends  of  all  races,  creeds 
and  colors  lingered  on  every  word;  fought  for 
her  attention,  pampered  her,  indulged  her, 
lavished  gifts— she  rarely  went  a  month 
without  fresh  cut  flowers  or  a  blooming 
plant.  This  caused  her  to  encourage  "No 
flowers  when  I  die,  I've  had  my  share  when  I 
could  see  them.  There  is  nothing  more 
wasteful  than  mounds  of  flowers  thrown  over 
a  gravesite.  Instead,  give  to  two  of  my  very 
favorite  charities.  The  William  L.'  Clay 
Scholarship  and  Research  Fund  and  the  Afri- 
can American  Aids  Trust  Fund." 

She  actually  turned  down  her  hearing  aid 
when  she  heard  critics  of  Bill  Clay.  '-How 
dare  they  criticize  him;  he's  actually  got  29 
of  our  children  in  college." 

She  listened  to  me  talk  about  the  disease 
of  AIDS  among  her  church  family.  She  was 
devastated  to  find  P.L.A.'s  (patients  living 
with  AIDS). 

She  listened  to  her  friend  Mayor  Lottie 
Williams  of  Velda  'Village,  talk  about  AIDS 
on  the  radio.  She  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Merdean  Fielding  and  Bill  Harrison  each 
year  that  they  presented  the  salute  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  at  the  church  she 
loved  so  dearly,  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
Her  greatest  frustration  was  ".  .  .  while  pa- 
rishioners don't  support  Dean  Michael  Al- 
len's program  held  annually  on  Dr.  King's 
birthday  at  the  Cathedral.  Mother's  private 
section  on  the  southside  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral became  known  as  "Nellie's  Comer.  " 

Maybe  next  month,  after  the  primary  I  can 
kneel  in  the  little  chapel  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  where  her  ashes  are  interred  and 
tell  her  that  Paula  Cater  won  the  seat  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  maybe 
just  maybe  I  can  kneel  in  1992  and  tell  her 
St.  Louis  has  a  Black  mayor;  maybe  I  can 
tell  her  that  but  more  than  likely  I'll  just 
tell  her  "Mom,  we're  still  struggling." 

When  Mother  was  having  lunch  with  my 
sister,  Plercy.  she  pushed  away  her  tray  and 
said,  "I'm  tired."  When  I  saw  her  several  mo- 
ments later  I  knew  she  had  found  peace. 
There  were  no  more  I.'V.'s  dangling  overhead 
dripping  morphine  to  ease  the  pain  in  her 
heart;  no  more  oxygen  to  relieve  her  labored 
breathing,  no  more  suffering  in  her  earthly 
body.  She  was  tired  and  she  had  found  peace 
with  God. 

We.  my  sister,  my  son  and  I;  you,  her 
friends  are  truly  blessed  to  have  had  her  for 
almost  a  century. 

My  Mom  was  really  a  legend.  Perhaps  in 
writing  about  her  life  some  will  find  there  is 
a  lesson.  She  lived  with  dignity;  she  died 
with  dignity.  She  was  some  lady! 
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Lovingly  submitted. 

Blanche  E.  Hamilton. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
writh  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  12.  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Office 
of  Construction  Management,  and  the 
Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Su'Dcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  municipal  finance. 

SD-538 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  National 
Association     of     Attorney's     General 
heating  fuels  report. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-^30 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3.  S.  6,  S.  7.  S. 
53.  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294,  Con- 
gressional   election   campaign    finance 
reform  proposals. 

SR-301 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To   hold   an   organizational   meeting   to 
consider   committee's   rules   of  proce- 
dure. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  and  evalu- 
ate global  warming  and  other  environ- 
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mental  consequences  of  energy  strate- 
gies. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  post-war  is- 
sues in  the  Middle  East. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  violence 
against  women,  focusing  on  hate 
crimes. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  economic  out- 
look for  1991. 

SH-216 

1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

■V'A,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
and  to  review  the  fiscal  years  1992-1997 
future  year  defense  plan. 

SRr^222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Assistance  F^rogram. 

SR-253 

2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International     Economic     Policy.    Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overview  of  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Richard  W.  Goldberg,  of  North  Dakota, 
to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  International  Trade,  Oliver  W. 
Wanger.  to  be  a  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Robin  J.  Cauthron.  to  be  a 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Oklahoma. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
power, personnel,  and  health. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust.  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  on  the  marketing  of  infant  for- 
mula, focusing  on  pricing  and  advertis- 
ing. 

SD-2a6 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  H.  Kennoy.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
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a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SIMOe 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and 
Business  Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  the  marketing  of  infant  for- 
mula, focusing  on  pricing  and  advertis- 
ing. 

SD-226 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  6.  S.  7.  S. 
53,  S.  91,  S.  128,  S.  143,  and  S.  294.  Con- 
gressional  election   campaign    finance 
reform  proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director. 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney. 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Environmental  Health,  and  the 
Fogarty  International  Center. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XV  provisions  relating  to  re- 
form of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SH-216 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   on    public 
building  service  and  to  examine  how  to 
provide  excellence  in   public   building 
design. 

SIM06 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  extension  of  fast 
tracks  on  trade  agreements. 

SD-2I5 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Bernadine  P.  Healy,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on   the  National   Insti- 
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tutes  of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin,  Division  of  Research  Resources, 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  12,  to  ensure  car- 
riage on  cable  television  of  local  news 
and  other  programming  and  to  restore 
the  right  of  local  regulatory  authori- 
ties to  regulate  cable  television  rates. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XV  provisions  relating 
to  reform  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (PUHCA). 

SH-216 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to  a 
bilateral    free    trade    agreement    with 
Mexico. 

SD-419 

MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Barking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  mass  transit. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

ACTiculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Disability  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  focus- 
ing on  part  H.  relating  to  early  inter- 
vention  services   for   infants  and   tod- 
dlers. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  focusing  on  services  to  low- 
income  minority  elders. 

SD-192 
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electric      generating      unlts- 
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MARCH  19 


MARCH  18 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  military 
construction    programs,    focusing    on 
guard  reserves  and  military  services. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  section  5101  relating  to  the  applica- 
bility of  new  source  review  to  existing 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  financial  and 
programmatic  management  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Minority  Business  De- 
velopment Agency  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Kenneth  L.  Ryskamp.  of  Florida,  to  be 

United   States   Circuit   Judge   for   the 

Eleventh  Circuit. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m.  I 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 
To  rasume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
199J  and  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  the  fiscal  years 
199J-1997  future  year  defense  plan. 

SR^222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research   and   Development   Sub- 
conttmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on  subtitle  A  of  Title  V  relating  to  coal 
andl  coal  research. 

SD-366 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  focusing 
on    Title    in    provisions    relating    to 
building    energy    efficiency    standards 
and  ratings. 

SD-430 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Africa. 

SD-138 


RORA 
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MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Anned  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing-  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  the  fiscal  years 
1992-1997  future  year  defense  plan. 

SR^222 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  Title  XI  relating  to  Corporate  Aver- 
age Fuel  Economy  (CAFE). 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  fo- 
cusing on  Title  XI  provisions  relating 
to  transportation   issues,   and   on   the 
Administration's  proposal  contained  in 
the  National  Energy  Strategy  relating 
to  alternative-fuel  fleets. 

SD-366 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's   civilian   nuclear   waste   pro- 
gram mandated  by  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  and  its  1987  revisions. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  250.  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections. 

SR^301 
■Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 
proposed  Soldiers'  and  Sailors  Civil  Re- 
lief Act. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
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Occupational    Safety   and   Health   Re- 
view Commission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  Financial 
Crimes  Enforcement  Network,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  591,   to  increase 
automobile  safety  by  requiring  airbags 
for  certain  newly  manufactured  vehi- 
cles. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  focusing 
on  subtitle  A  of  Title  IV  relating  to  the 
export  of  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technology. 

SD-430 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  292,  to  expand  the 
boundaries    of   the    Saguaro    National 
Monument,  Arizona,  S.  363,  to  author- 
ize the  addition  of  15  acres  to  Morris- 
town   National   Historical    Park,   New 
Jersey,  S.  545,  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tional use  of  land  in  Merced  County, 
California,  and  S.  549,  to  designate  the 
Lower  Merced  River  in  California  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

SD-366 

MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  renewal  of  the 
U.S. -Japan       Semiconductor       Trade 
Agreement. 

SD-215 
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APRIL  9 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on    aid    to   Latin 
America. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9-30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,    Ocean    and   Water   Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  lender  li- 
ability as  related  to  Superfund. 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  250.  to  estab- 
lish national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections. 

SR.-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
White  House  residence,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budgret  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-ia4 

APRIL  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Highway    Traffic    Safety    Administra- 
tion. 

SRr-2S3 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingrs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  343.  to  provide  for 
continued  United  States  leadership  in 
high  performance  computing. 

SD-366 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  ajfen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Research   and    Developmen-t    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's         superconducting         super 
collider  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

SD-138 

APRIL  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

SD-116 
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1:30  pjm. 

Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 
I  SD-138 

'  APRIL  18 

9:30  ajii. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appi-opriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agenc.y  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates foi  liscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  Depart- 
rient  of  Transportation. 
I  SD-138 

'  APRIL  19 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
Committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hoild  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timttes  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  security  in  the 
posti-cold  war  era. 

I  SD-138 

APRIL  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hoJd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Sdu- 
catipn  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies, 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

1  SD-192 

10:00  a.m.  | 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

SD-116 


APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

AgriculCure    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
comhiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  foreign 
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assistance,  focusing  on  AIDS  manage- 
ment Issues  and  reform  efforts. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  trade. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

SD-138 
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MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  21 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing    on    international 
AIDS  crisis. 

SI>-138 
3:45  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Peace  Corps 
expansion  and  change. 

SD-138 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  certain 
transportation  programs. 

SD-138 
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2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Department  of  Defense  emer- 
gency preparedness  plan. 

334  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 

POSTPONEMENTS 

MARCH  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 
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March  12,  1991 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Kerrey]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with 
thanksgiving,  and  make  a  joyful  noise 
unto  him  with  psalms.  For  the  Lord  is  a 
great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all 
gods.— Psaim  95:2,3. 

Almighty  God,  we  have  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  As  men  and 
women  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  are  welcomed  by  their  loved  ones 
and  all  Americans,  we  rejoice  afresh  in 
the  brevity  of  the  war  and  the  mini- 
mum of  casualties.  But  even  as  we  re- 
joice at  the  homecomings  we  remember 
those  who  are  brought  home  in  caskets 
and  greeted  with  deep  sorrow  by  their 
loved  ones,  a  sorrow  that  seems  almost 
compounded  by  the  joy  of  those  return- 
ing home  safely. 

Gracious  Father,  we  commend  to 
Your  love  and  comfort  and  care  those 
who  sorrow.  We  pray  for  any  prisoner 
of  war  who  has  not  been  returned,  for 
those  who  are  missing  in  action  and  for 
their  loved  ones.  And  we  pray  that,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  peace  and  order 
may  be  restored. 

Midst  our  thanksgiving,  loving  Lord, 
we  remember  those  who  have  been  held 
hostage  for  so  long:  Terry  Anderson. 
Thomas  Sutherland.  Jesse  Turner.  Jo- 
seph James  Cicippio.  Edward  Austin 
Tracy,  and  Alann  Steen.  Grant  that 
their  freedom  may  soon  come  to  pass. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr;  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  follow- 
ing the  time  reserved  for  the  two  lead- 
ers, there  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  4  p.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered- 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  under  a 
previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  have  the  authority,  following 
consultation  with  the  Republican  lead- 
er, to  proceed  to  S.  578.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  I  met  earlier  today.  We  intend  to 
meet  again  shortly,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  we  will  be  able  to  proceed 
later  today,  at  4,  if  possible,  if  not,  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  to  consider 
this  legislation,  I  hope  in  a  manner 
that  will  permit  its  prompt  enactment. 

ThiB  legislation  includes  the  benefits 
for  the  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  Desert  Storm  operation  and.  of 
equal  importance  to  them  and  to  all  of 
us.  their  families.  So  I  hope  that  we 
can  proceed  with  that  later  today.  We 
will  be  consulting  further,  and  I  hope 
to  have  an  announcement  on  that 
shortly. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


I 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  611  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  4  o'clock.  Sen- 
ators are  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BBNTSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Seymour  pertaining  to 
the  introduction  of  S.  612  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL  COURT 
TO  TRY  WAR  CRIMES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition  to  amplify  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  a  pending  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  to  establish  an  international 
criminal  court  to  try  war  crimes. 

This  issue  was  piesented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  week,  and  a  vote  was 
deferred  on  Thursday  afternoon  be- 
cause of  scheduling  difficulties  with 
some  Senators  who  would  be  nec- 
essarily absent;  and  the  schedule  was 
established  where  the  vote  would  occur 
this  week  after  another  scheduled  vote, 
to  make  sure  that  as  many  Senators 
were  present  as  were  possible.  But 
there  hfcve  been  some  intervening 
events  since  last  week  which  are  worth 
placing  on  the  Record.  Mr.  President. 

A  report  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
specifies: 

The  eight  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots  released 
last  week  by  the  Iraqis  were  "treated  in  a 
very  severe  fashion,  and  were  physically  In- 
jured." a  ranking  Air  Force  doctor  reported 
yesterday.  An  initial  examination  of  the  air- 
men at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  showed  that 
some  had  lost  as  much  as  30  pounds  during 
their  confinement  because  of  a  daily  diet  of 
a  few  slices  of  pita  bread  and  broth.  Briga- 
dier Genejal  Robert  Pol  told  the  news  con- 
ference that  several  had  contracted  intes- 
tinal parasites. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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A  report  by  the  Washington  Post 
today  specifies  Iraqi  treatment  of  pi- 
lots as  "severe."  U.S.  officials  cite 
malnutrition,  duress,  and  delayed  med- 
ical care. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  New  York 
Times,  on  Sunday,  reported  a  United 
States  plan  to  bomb  Iraq  if  poison 
chemical  gas  was  administered  to  the 
internal  population  of  Iraq.  One  such 
report,  although  not  cited  in  this  New 
York  Times  article,  specified  that  a 
chemical  weapon  had  been  used  against 
the  dissidents  within  Iraq,  but  that  the 
shell  was  so  old  and  antiquated  that  it 
malfunctioned. 

Mr.  President,  the  additional  evi- 
dence which  is  coming  to  light,  and  in- 
creasing acts  of  barbarousness  on  the 
part  of  Iraq,  I  submit,  underscores  the 
necessity  for  Iraqi  officials,  from  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  on  down,  to  be  on 
notice  that  they  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  war  crimes. 

Last  week  considerable  detail  was 
specified  about  the  atrocities  against 
Kuwait,  which  would  warrant  war 
crimes  trials  in  an  international  court, 
under  an  analogy  to  Nuremberg  after 
World  War  II.  Similarly,  there  were 
atrocities  against  prisoners  of  war  and 
atrocities  against  other  civilians,  and 
the  firing  of  some  39  Scud  missiles  into 
civilian  populations  in  Israel,  without 
any  conceivable  military  objective. 

Mr.  President,  this  additional  infor- 
mation, I  think,  underscores  the  neces- 
sity for  a  very  strong  vote  by  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  on  our  determination  to 
establish  an  international  criminal 
court  to  try  war  crimes.  This  would  be 
a  followup  to  previous  acts  by  this 
body.  In  1986  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
on  the  initiation  of  this  Senator,  for  an 
international  court  to  try  terrorists;  in 
1988  a  resolution  was  initiated  by  this 
Senator  on  an  international  court  to 
try  drug  dealers;  and,  last  year,  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  calls  for  a  report  from  the  Presi- 
dent by  October  1,  1991,  and  a  report 
from  the  U.S.  Judicial  Congress. 

But  the  evidence  is  mounting  that 
the  international  criminal  court  to  try 
war  crimes  is  very  much  needed,  and 
this  additional  information,  I  think, 
will  lend  an  additional  evidentiary 
base. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  administration  requested  au- 
thority to  negotiate  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  and  Canada.  This 
agreement  builds  xipon  the  recently 
concluded  FTA  with  Canada.  The  nego- 
tiations have  been  dubbed  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  or 
NAFTA  negotiations. 


I  feel  considerable  pride  of  author- 
ship in  the  concept  of  a  NAFTA.  One  of 
my  first  major  projects  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1979  was  to  include  an 
amendment  in  the  1979  Trade  Act  to  re- 
quire the  administration  to  study  the 
NAFTA  concept.  At  the  time,  the  idea 
was  received  with  great  skepticism, 
but  it  has  slowly  gained  acceptance 
over  the  last  12  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  provision 
in  the  1979  Trade  Act  and  a  statement 
I  made  at  the  time  appear  in  the 
Record  directly  following  my  remarks. 

BENEFITS  OF  A  NAFTA 

Why  attempt  to  negotiate  an  FTA 
with  a  developing  country,  like  Mex- 
ico? 

The  International  Trade  Commission 
attempted  to  answer  that  question  in 
their  recent  study: 

*  *  *  an  FTA  with  Mexico  will  benefit  the 
U.S.  economy  overall  by  expanding  trade  op- 
portunities, lowering  prices,  increasing  com- 
petition, and  Improving  the  ability  of  U.S. 
firms  to  exploit  economies  of  scale. 

If  the  United  States.  Mexico,  and 
Canada  were  to  eliminate  internal 
trade  barriers  it  would  create  a  single 
market  of  360  million  consumers — by 
far  the  largest  in  the  world.  A  secure 
market  of  this  size  would  create  an 
enormous  competitive  advantage  for 
U.S.  business  vis-s-vis  their  Asian  and 
European  competitors. 

Further,  opening  the  Mexican  mar- 
ket could  have  enormous  commercial 
benefits  for  the  United  States.  Mexico 
is  already  the  United  States'  third 
largest  trading  partner.  The  Salinas 
government  has  undertaken  a  signifi- 
cant trade  liberalization  over  the  past 
4  years.  Tariffs  are  down  from  as  high 
as  100  percent  to  an  average  of  just 
over  10  percent,  and  a  number  of  trade 
barriers  have  been  dismantled.  This 
unilateral  market  opening  has  ex- 
panded United  States  exports  to  Mex- 
ico from  $12.4  to  $28.4  billion  in  4  short 
years.  During  that  same  period,  the  an- 
nual United  States  trade  deficit  with 
Mexico  shrunk  from  $5.7  billion  to  $1.8 
billion. 

But  Mexican  tariffs  are  still  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  United  States 
tariffs  and  import  licenses  are  still  re- 
quired for  many  products.  Further, 
Mexico's  tariffs  are  not  bound  at  cur- 
rent levels  by  international  agreement. 
If  the  Salinas  government  were  to 
change  policy  or  be  replaced,  Mexico's 
tariffs  could  be  raised  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent and  other  barriers  reimposed.  A 
free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico 
could  break  down  remaining  trade  bar- 
riers and  prevent  old  ones  from  being 
reerected. 

Mexico  is  also  the  United  States'  sec- 
ond largest  source  of  oil  imports  be- 
hind Saudi  Arabia.  An  FTA  could  help 
assure  a  reliable  supply  of  oil  from 
Mexico  and  help  to  lessen  dependence 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 


CONCERNS  ABOUT  MEXICX) 

However,  though  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  an  FTA  with  Mexico  are  lar^e  so 
are  the  risks.  Negotiating  an  FTA  ¥rtth 
Canada  was  relatively  easy.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  are  at  the  same 
level  of  development.  Both  maintain 
similar  labor  and  environmental  stand- 
ards. And  both  share  a  common  lan- 
guage. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  those  things 
are  true  with  regard  to  Mexico.  Mexico 
remains  a  developing  country  with  all 
the  accompanying  human  rights  and 
environmental  problems  usually  found 
in  developing  countries. 

To  link  Mexican  economy  with  the 
United  States  economy  is  to  build  a 
bridge  that  spans  100  years  of  economic 
development.  Such  a  negotiation  raises 
particular  concerns  in  three  areas. 

First  the  wage  rate  differential  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  Is 
large.  Wages  in  Mexico  are  only  one- 
quarter  to  one-fifteenth  of  United 
States  wages.  Under  an  FTA  this  would 
seem  to  create  a  tremendous  incentive 
for  labor  intensive  industries  in  the 
United  States  to  move  to  Mexico — 
causing  massive  job  losses  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Variou.s  economic  analysis  suggest 
that  this  problem  may  be  overstated. 
Most  suggest  net  gains  in  U.S.  employ- 
ment. Nonetheless,  in  a  number  of  U.S. 
sectors  large  job  losses  are  likely. 

In  order  to  win  approval  of  a  United 
States-Mexican  FTA,  the  administra- 
tion must  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  address  these  job  losses.  In 
some  sectors,  that  will  mean  tariff 
snapbacks  and  special  safeguard  meas- 
ures to  address  import  surges.  In  oth- 
ers, it  could  mean  long  transition  peri- 
ods. 

The  United  States  Government  must 
also  take  a  hard  look  at  revamping 
worker  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  displacements  that 
may  result  from  free  trade  with  Mex- 
ico. This  administration  has  been  open- 
ly hostile  to  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  this  year  proposed  repealing 
the  program.  If  we  are  going  to  sac- 
rifice some  low  wage  jobs  in  order  to 
create  new  higher  wage  jobs,  we  must 
create  a  training  ladder  to  help  the  dis- 
placed workers  fill  the  new  jobs.  We 
must  work  to  see  to  it  that  those  who 
lose  jobs  because  of  an  FTA  with  Mex- 
ico, are  able  to  share  the  benefits  of 
free  trade. 

Second,  Mexico  has  not  vigorously 
enforced  its  environmental  laws.  Most 
experts  concede  that  Mexico  has  a  fair- 
ly sound  set  of  environmental  laws  on 
the  books,  but  it  doesn't  devote  suffi- 
cient resources  to  enforcing  those  laws. 
If  an  FTA  were  concluded  under  cur- 
rent circumstances,  an  Incentive  could 
be  created  for  United  States  business 
to  move  to  Mexico  to  avoid  United 
States  environmental  regulations.  This 
could  create  job  losses  in  the  United 
States  and  spawn  new  pollution. 
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Environmental  issues  do  not  fit  well 
into  a  trade  negotiation.  But  before  a 
trade  agreement  is  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  United  States  must  en- 
sure that  adequate  environmental  reg- 
ulations are  on  the  books  and  enforced 
in  Mexico. 

Finally.  Mexico  does  not  impose  ade- 
quate worker's  rights  standards.  As  is 
the  case  with  environmental  regula- 
tions, an  FTA  could  create  an  incen- 
tive for  United  States  businesses  to 
move  to  Mexico  to  exploit  the 
workforce.  Clearly,  this  is  intolerable. 
We  cannot  allow  free  trade  if  it  means 
more  child  labor  and  more  workers 
working  under  unsafe  conditions.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  environment,  these 
issues  should  be  addressed  before  a 
trade  agreement  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  already  announced  that  I  in- 
tend to  support  an  extension  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fast  track  negotiating 
authority.  This  will  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  begin  negotiations  with 
Mexico  and  Canada  aimed  at  producing 
a  NAFTA. 

However,  I  do  have  serious  concerns 
about  negotiating  an  FTA  that  in- 
volves Mexico.  In  the  end,  I  will  be  tak- 
ing a  hard  look  at  any  agreement  pro- 
duced by  those  negotiations.  Such  an 
agreement  must  be  in  the  United 
States  commercial  and  economic  inter- 
est, it  cannot  simply  be  disguised  for- 
eign aid  for  Mexico. 

Further,  before  the  negotiations 
begin,  Mexico  must  live  up  to  all  the 
commitments  it  has  made  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  previous  trade  negotia- 
tions involving  intellectual  property 
protection. 

Finally,  the  concerns  that  I  have  just 
laid  out  on  wage  rates,  environmental 
standards,  and  worker's  rights  must  be 
addressed  either  in  or  concurrently 
with  the  FTA  negotiations. 

Those  are  high  standards.  But  if  the 
Administration  negotiates  with  these 
objectives  in  mind,  they  are  achiev- 
able. The  United  States  has  great  le- 
verage with  Mexico  in  the  negotia- 
tions. After  all,  the  U.S.  market  is  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  world. 

Given  my  past  involvement  with  this 
issue,  I  would  deeply  regret  voting 
against  a  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement.  But  unless  such  an  agree- 
ment measures  up  to  these  standards.  I 
would  Ixave  no  choice  but  to  vote  to  re- 
ject it.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8KC.  llftl  STUDY  OF  POSSIBLE  AGREEMENTS 
WTTH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COUN- 
TRIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  612  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2486)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  before  "It"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 


•lb)  The  President  shall  study  the  desir- 
ability of  entei-ing  into  trade  agreements 
with  countries  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
western  hemisphere  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  and  such 
countries  and  the  mutual  expansion  of  mar- 
ket opportunities  and  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseptatives  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  his  findings  and  conclusions 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  study  shall  include  an  exam- 
ination of  competitive  opportunities  and 
conditions  of  competition  between  such 
countries  and  the  United  States  in  the  agri- 
cultural, energy,  and  other  appropriate  sec- 
tors. ". 

lb)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

1 1 )  The  caption  of  section  612  of  such  .\ct  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC,     612.     TRADE     RELATIONS     WTTH     NORTH 
AMERICAN  COUNTRIES.". 

(2»  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  612  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

■•See.  612.  Trade  relations  with  North  Amer- 
1  lean  countries.". 

Senator  Baucus.  The  hearing  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Subcommittee  will  come  to 
order.  I  want  to  welcome  today  all  of  the 
witnesses  who  are  here  to  testify. 

Today's  hearing  is  the  first  of  several  I 
plan  to  conduct  during  the  next  few  months 
to  examine  trade  between  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  other  nations  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  most  Americans  trade  with  Mexico  and 
Canada  means  one  thing:  oil.  Mexico's  recent 
discoveries  of  vast  reserves  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  an  attractive  alternative  to  Middle 
East  oil. 

.\t  a  time  when  lines  at  gasoline  stations 
have  reappeared  and  weekend  closings  are 
again  common,  such  a  large  supply  of  oil  on 
our  southern  border  looks  even  more  tempt- 
ing. 

Canada  has  in  the  past  been  a  major  sup- 
plier of  energy  to  the  United  States.  In  my 
home  State  of  Montana,  Canada  remains  a 
major  source  of  oil  for  refineries  in  Billings. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  this 
year  that  encourage  energy  cooperation 
amotg  the  three  nations.  Several  proposals 
to  establish  a  North  American  Common  Mar- 
ket have  come  forward.  We  are  a  long  way 
from  that  kind  of  relationship.  Our  neigh- 
bors are  rightfully  cautious  about  such  talk 
and  even  the  mention  of  comm.on  markets 
and  free  trade  zones  legitimately  and  cor- 
rectly cause  concern. 

This  Nation's  relationship  with  Canada 
and  Mexico  is  much  more  complex  than  sim- 
ply Oil.  The  United  States  conducts  more 
trade  with  Canada  than  with  any  other  na- 
tion by  a  wide  margin. 

In  1977,  the  United  States  sold  over  $25.7 
billion  worth  of  products  to  Canada  com- 
pared to  $10.5  billion  to  Japan.  Americans 
bought  nearly  $39  billion  worth  of  imports 
from  Canada  compared  to  $18  billion  from 
Japan. 

The  value  of  U.S.  trade  with  Canada  in 
1978,  totaling  $62  billion,  is  more  than  the 
amount  of  U.S.  trade  with  all  of  the  mem- 
bers cf  the  European  Common  Market. 

We  are  also  Mexico's  largest  trading  part- 
ner, buying  70  percent  of  its  exports.  Last 
year,  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  totaled  $12.7  billion,  up  34  percent 
over  1977. 

Trade  with  Mexico  and  Canada  is  one-quar- 
ter of  this  Nation's  total  international  trade. 


Obviously,  decisions  made  here  have  a  dra- 
matic Impact  In  their  capitals  and  upon 
their  people. 

Today,  I  hope  we  can  begin  to  look  beyond 
the  statistics.  We  should  look  at  the  quality 
of  our  reflationshlp  with  these  nations. 

How  i$  our  Government  organized  to  han- 
dle North  American  affairs? 

What  do  Mexico  and  Canada  want  in  return 
for  selling  us  their  oil  and  other  resources? 
How  willing  are  American  firms  to  share 
their  research  and  development  with  the  Ca- 
nadian ajid  Mexican  firms? 

How  do  we  reduce  and  eliminate  both  tariff 
and  nontariff  barriers  to  trade?  How  do  we 
provide  some  organization  to  the  dozens  of 
agreements  that  now  govern  trade? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  I 
hope  we  can  examine.  Also,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  the  record  a  more  complete 
statement  for  the  record. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 

"The  Durpose  of  the  hearings  we  are  begin- 
ning tociay  is  to  focus  public  and  Congres- 
sional attention  on  the  current  status  of 
North  American  relations  in  the  field  of 
trade  and  other  areas,  and  to  encourage  seri- 
ous thinking— both  within  and  outside  of  our 
governnnent^about  the  future  direction  of 
these  relations. 

"Today's  witnesses  will  address  themselves 
primarily  to  issues  in  United  States-Cana- 
dian ani  United  States-Mexican  relations. 
However,  we  should  at  the  outset  note  that  a 
systematic  study  of  the  possibilities  for 
greater  cooperation  among  the  countries  of 
the  nortihern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere should  also  include  consideration  of 
the  nations  of  the  Caribbean  as  well. 

"We  are  witnessing  an  interesting  change 
in  American  perceptions  of  our  two  large 
neighbons.  Traditionally,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  extensive  and  varied  bond 
between  our  country  and  Canada  and  Mexico: 
We  have  tended  to  take  them  for  granted. 

"Fortunately,  this  is  now  changing.  This 
increasefl  American  interest  is  a  product  of 
our  own  domestic  needs.  As  our  economy  has 
slowed  down  and  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  has  steadily  risen,  we  have  paid  in- 
creasing attention  to  international  trade. 
And  as  Che  energy  crunch  has  become  more 
acute,  we  have  become  more  aware  as  a  na- 
tion of  the  foreign  sources  of  our  energy. 
Analysis  of  where  we  stand  in  regard  to  en- 
ergy or  130  trade  leads  inevitably  to  a  discus- 
sion of  our  relations  with  our  two  major 
neighbors. 

"Already  the  vastness  and  intricacy  of  the 
existing  ties  are  apparent.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  each  other's  largest  trad- 
ing partner.  The  total  value  of  U.S.  trade 
with  Canada  alone  ($62  billion  in  1978)  is 
slightly  more  than  U.S.  trade  with  all  of  the 
members  of  the  European  Common  Market, 
and  exceeds  U.S.  trade  with  the  OPEC  na- 
tions as  a  group. 

"The  statistics  in  relation  to  United 
States-Mexican  trade  are  no  less  impressive. 
We  are  Mexico's  largest  trading  partner,  tak- 
ing appnoximately  70  percent  of  their  ex- 
ports. Mexico  ranks  within  the  top  five  of 
the  nations  with  whom  we  trade.  In  1978, 
trade  beCween  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
totaled  $12.7  billion,  up  34%  from  $9.5  billion 
in  1977. 

"In  the  field  of  energy,  Canada's  impor- 
tance as  a  source  of  fossil  fuel  and  hydro- 
electric generation,  as  well  as  a  conduit  for 
Alaskan  oil  has  loomed  large.  Similarly,  the 
monumeatal  recent  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves  In  Mexico  must  inevitably  enter  our 
calculations  about  sources  of  future  energy 
needs.  Our  interest  in  Mexican  and  Canadian 
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energy  resources  has  been  matched  by  a  de- 
sire in  both  of  those  countries  to  protect 
their  natural  resources,  and  to  use  them 
imaginatively  and  sparingly  for  the  impor- 
tant tasks  of  their  own  national  develop- 
ment. 

"Energy  and  trade  are  only  two  facets  of 
the  complex  interrelationship.  Migration 
patterns,  cultural  concerns  and  questions  of 
national  identity  make  difficult  any  simple 
analysis  of  cross  border  patterns. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  our  own  needs 
have  propelled  us  to  look  more  closely  than 
ever  before  at  North  America  as  an  economic 
unit,  and,  not  to  the  surprise  of  experts,  we 
are  discovering  the  strength  of  this  con- 
tinent as  an  economic  entity.  Without  doubt, 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  taken 
together,  form  the  largest  single,  and  most 
vital  economic  trading  block  in  the  world.  It 
Is  the  seat  of  three  vibrant  democratic  na- 
tions, and  the  home  of  aspiring  and  energetic 
populations. 

"The  opportunities  appear  almost  limit- 
less, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
significant  obstacles  to  greater  cooperation. 

"The  task  which  confronts  us  as  nations  is 
to  develop  structures  which  will  allow  us  to 
work  together  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

"Legislation  has  been  introduced  into  this 
Congress  to  encourage  cooperation  among 
the  three  nations,  especially  in  the  field  of 
energy.  Today  some  witnesses  may  speak 
about  the  proposed  legislation  and  while  this 
would  be  welcome  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  hearing  and  ones  which 
will  follow  are  primarily  educational  and  in- 
formational in  nature.  We  are  looking  for  an- 
swers, but  In  fact,  we  are  just  beginning  to 
formulate  the  right  questions. 

"We  must  assess  the  full  panoply  of  the  ex- 
isting relationships.  For  Instance.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  far  more  governmental  contact 
at  the  state  and  province  levels  than  is  com- 
monly realized.  These  should  be  adequately 
catalogued. 

"We  must  know  more  about  our  ability  as 
a  government  to  improve  existing  relations. 
1  am  concerned  that  our  relations  with  the 
two  nations  are  too  often  compartmentalized 
within  our  own  administration  with  the  net 
result  that  our  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  our  left  is  doing. 

"We  must  study  further  the  reactions  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico themselves  to  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creased cooperation.  No  progress  is  likely  if 
we  are  Insensitive  to  their  views.  There  is  a 
long  legacy  in  both  Canada  and  Mexico  of 
suspicion  of  American  motives.  We  must 
conduct  ourselves  in  such  a  way  to  convince 
our  neighbors  that  we  are  interested  in  ar- 
rangements that  help  us  all.  not  just  ar- 
rangements that  help  us  get  all  of  theirs. 

"We  must  seek  out  and  listen  to  the  views 
of  all  important  elements  of  the  American 
economy  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  this  country's  working  men  and 
women. 

"We  must  honestly  ask  ourselves  whether, 
given  the  great  differences  in  economic  de- 
velopment between  Canada  and  Mexico,  it 
makes  sense  to  try  to  deal  with  the  two  na- 
tions as  part  of  a  trilateral  entity.  Are  we 
better  off  forgetting  about  continentalism 
and  focusing  on  promoting  better  bilateral 
relations  with  each?  I  frankly  do  not  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  I  want  to 
have  this  Committee  promote  public  discus- 
sion of  them. 

"The  next  decade  may  see  profound  change 
in  our  relations  with  our  two  neighbors, 
brought  about  by  significant  domestic  devel- 
opments in  each.  Mexico  will  undergo  seri- 


ous stress  as  it  copes  with  the  important 
questions  that  will  be  raised  concerning  the 
internal  distribution  of  its  new  oil  wealth. 
How  this  wealth  will  be  used,  by  whom,  and 
for  whom,  are  likely  to  be  the  central  issues 
of  Mexican  politics  in  the  next  decade.  It 
will  be  a  time  of  profound  questioning.  Simi- 
larly, in  Canada,  it  is  likely  that  the  next 
decade  will  see  a  period  of  continued  na- 
tional self  examination.  The  very  unity  of 
Canada  is  being  called  into  doubt  and  while 
this  is  a  question  solely  for  Canadians  to  de- 
cide among  themselves,  it  will  be  foolish  for 
the  United  States  to  remain  unaware  or  un- 
concerned about  possible  ramifications  for 
ourselves. 

"I  am  pleased  that  today  we  shall  hear 
from  not  only  spokesmen  from  the  Executive 
Branch,  but  from  individuals  from  private 
industry  and  the  academic  world,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  private  opinion  in  both 
Mexico  and  Canada.  They  will  each  express 
to  us  in  their  views  about  the  need  and  possi- 
bility for  increased  hemispheric  cooperation. 
Hopefully,  today  we  shall  begin  a  process— 
which  is  likely  to  be  long  and  arduous— 
which  will  lead  to  greater  understanding." 

Senator  Baucvs.  I  hope  this  hearing  will 
necessarily  be  the  beginning  of  a  very  long 
search  into  the  general  question,  but  also 
one  that  is  delicate  and  sensitive  to  the 
countries  and  the  people  concerned. 

We  will  begin  with  our  first  witness,  the 
Honorable  Alan  Wolff,  Deputy  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations.  Mr. 
Wolff,  you  are  certainly  no  stranger  to  this 
committee.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here. 
■Vou  may  proceed  in  any  manner  that  you 
wish. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Chair  recog^nizes  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  real- 
ize we  all  stood  seeking  recognition.  I 
think  so  far  we  have  been  recognized  in 
the  order  we  arrived,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Chair  doing  that. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Biden  and  Mr. 
Seymour  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  618  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
successful  conclusion  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  Americans  are  begining  to 
shift  their  attention  to  some  of  our 
pressing  domestic  issues.  With  8.2  mil- 
lion workers  unemployed  last  month, 
pulling  the  economy  out  of  the  reces- 
sion has  to  be  No.  1  on  our  agenda. 

But  close  behind  it  must  be  develop- 
ment of  a  national  energy  strategy. 
The  war  has  brought  home  to  all  of  us 
the  fragility  of  our  energy  policy.  And 
it  should  renew  our  detennination  to 
build  a  comprehensive  ix)licy  that  will 
help  ensure  our  future. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  administration 
released  its  long  awaited  comprehen- 


sive national  energy  strategy.  But  now 
that  it  has  been  unveiled,  it  is  difflcult 
to  see  how  it  could  have  taken  18 
months  to  develop.  It  is  not  new  and  it 
is  not  comprehensive.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  look  to  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  administration's  energy 
policy  continues  to  suffer  from  the  tun- 
nel vision  of  the  past  10  years.  It  con- 
tinues to  chase  the  mirage  of  cheap  oil 
while  it  shuns  energy  conservation  and 
efficiency. 

The  single-minded  pursuit  of  oil  for 
the  past  decade  has  kept  American 
families  and  businesses  vulnerable  to 
oil  price  shocks.  It  has  reduced  our 
ability  to  compete  with  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  other  nations  in  the  world 
marketplace.  And  it  has  contributed  to 
global  warming,  air  pollution,  and 
other  environmental  problems. 

Some  have  said  that  his  strategy  is 
flawed  because  it  is  not  balanced  with 
more  conservation  measures.  I  dis- 
agree. The  administration's  energy  pol- 
icy is  flawed  because  It  has  no  broader 
vision  for  the  future. 

The  administration's  policy  makes 
drilling  for  oil  in  our  offshore  waters 
and  in  the  Arctic  refuge's  wilderness  a 
panacea.  But  is  this  really  a  sound  en- 
ergy policy? 

Mr.  President,  only  about  6.1  billion 
barrels  of  oil — some  3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  oil  reserves — lie  within 
the  Arctic  refuge  and  the  undeveloped 
areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
Even  if  all  these  protected  areas  were 
exploited  to  full  capacity,  it  would 
only  supply  about  a  year's  worth  of  oil. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has 
only  4  percent  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves, with  much  of  what  is  left  is  in- 
accessible or  expensive  to  develop.  No 
matter  how  hard  we  try — no  matter 
how  much  of  our  natural  heritage  we 
destroy — we  will  never  be  able  to 
produce  enough  oil  to  insulate  our- 
selves from  oil  price  shocks. 

After  all.  from  virtually  the  start  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Alaskan  oil  has 
sold  for  the  sajne  price  as  oil  that  was 
imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  So 
would  any  oil  from  Arctic  refuge  or  the 
OCS. 

Of  course,  our  national  energy  strat- 
egy must  not  abandon  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. Our  policy  should  provide  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  put  the  oil  rigs  in 
Montana  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country  back  to  work  extracting 
known  oil  reserves.  It  should  encourage 
more  thorough  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  tens  of  millions  of  acres 
already  under  lease.  Strikes  in  some  of 
these  areas  already  have  proven  to  be 
far  more  promising  than  originally 
thought. 

But.  unfortunately,  production  is  not 
a  total  panacea.  And  it  never  will  be. 
In  addition  to  production,  we  must  also 
be  much  more  efficient.  We  must  con- 
serve. 

Our  energy  appetite  also  is  costly  to 
the  global  environment.   Energy  con- 
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sumption  is  the  single  largest  contribu- 
tor to  global  warming. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  con- 
tributor of  greenhouse  gases  that 
threaten  the  Earth's  climate.  With  5 
percent  of  the  world's  ipopulation.  the 
U.S.  accounts  for  about  20  percent  of 
the  world's  emissions.  U.S.  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  originate  almost  exclu- 
sively from  burning  oil  and  other  fossil 
fuels. 

Yet,  while  most  of  the  developed 
countries  are  seeking  to  stabilize  or  re- 
duce greenhouse  gas  emissions,  par- 
ticularly carbon  dioxide,  the  adminis- 
tration comes  forward  with  a  plan  that 
calls,  not  for  reductions  in  use  of  fossil 
fuels,  but  for  continued  heavy  reliance 
on  oil  and  for  increasing  carbon  dioxide 
emissions. 

Tomorrow,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  examine  these  very  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  path  laid  out  by 
the  administration  will  not  secure  this 
Nation's  future.  Only  through  in- 
creased energy  conservation  and  effi- 
ciency can  we  find  enhanced  security,  a 
more  competitive  economy,  and  a 
cleaner  environment. 

The  way  to  protect  ourselves  from 
huge,  overnight  increases  in  the  price 
of  oil — to  prepare  ourselves  now  for  the 
future— is  to  use  oil  more  efficiently 
and  to  become  less  dependent  upon  it. 

Our  energy  policy  should  weigh  our 
options  and  pick  the  best  buys  first. 
Clearly,  we  must  enhance  conventional 
and  renewable  production.  But  even 
more,  clearly,  energy  efficiency  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  immediate  solution 
we  have  to  increased  oil  prices. 

The  Japanese,  German,  Swedish,  and 
other  foreign  competitors  already  use 
half  as  much  energy  per  capita  as  we 
do  in  the  United  States. 

By  increasing  automobile  fuel  effi- 
ciency by  1.5  miles  per  gallon  per  year 
over  7  years,  we  could  save  as  much  oil 
aa  Iraq  and  Kuwait  would  have  pro- 
duced. An  increase  in  fuel  economy 
standards  to  40  miles  per  gallon  could 
save  as  much  as  8  billion  to  9  billion 
barrels  of  oil  by  2010. 

A  sound  energy  policy  is  one  that 
plans  for  the  future.  It  is  one  that  re- 
lies primarily  on  energy  conservation 
and  efficiency,  along  with  renewable 
energy  resources,  to  protect  America's 
environment  and  its  economy.  And. 
yes.  its  future. 

I  intend  to  work  closely  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  my  other  colleagues 
to  see  that  the  energy  bill  the  Senate 
considers  later  this  year  does  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESromC  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
niEed. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  620  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite 
ob\'-ious  why  various  important  mat- 
ters are  being  addressed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  and  the  latter  part  of 
last  week.  With  the  winding  down  of 
hoetilities  in  the  gulf,  at  least  the  won- 
derful, successful  conclusion  of  that 
particular  exercise  and  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  now  involved 
in  serious  discussions  in  the  region  at- 
tempting to  at  least  set  the  ground- 
work for  some  long-term  peace  in  that 
region  that  we  have  not  seen,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Senate  is  turning  itself  to 
other  extremely  important  domestic 
matters,  including  the  budget,  the 
crime  bill  and  the  100-day  challenge 
that  was  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  in  his  recent  address  to 
the  joint  body. 

I  suspect,  though,  as  we  go  into  these 
troubled  times,  we  had  better  have  a 
little  better  understanding  than  I 
think  is  generally  understood  about 
the  strength  of  the  economy  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  the  lack 
thereof:  Where  are  we  going  in  the  fu- 
ture: what  are  the  problems  that  we 
have,  finally,  maybe  at  long  last  recog- 
nized from  the  past:  what  have  we 
learned  from  those  mistakes  or  ac- 
tions: and  how  are  we  going  to  use 
some  of  the  experiences  that  we  have 
had  with  regard  to  charting  a  success- 
ful economic  course  for  the  future? 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  ever  growing 
budget  deficit  is  obviously  going  to 
continue  to  mushroom  in  the  future, 
with  the  fact  we  have  already  passed 
legislation  that  in  essence  authorizes 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  soaring  on  up  to  about  the  55 
trillion  figure.  To  put  that  in  perspec- 
tive for  just  a  moment.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  simply  cite  that  in  1980  we 
were  under  $1  trillion  in  total  national 
debt;  it  is  estimated  that  within  the 
next  couple  of  years.  12  years  later,  we 
are  going  to  hit  the  $5  trillion  national 
debt  figure — an  astonishing  increase. 
Nothing  like  it  has  occurred  in  our 
modern  history. 

Unless  we  are  wise  enough  to  begin 
to  chart  a  different  course  to  correct 
that,  then  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  continue  to  be  run  in 
a  state  of  disrepair. 


I  ani  very  much  concerned  about  the 
overall  standard  of  living  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  current  downturn 
we  are  seeing  may  be  a  signal  we  are 
going  to  begin  to  pay  for  the  excesses 
of  th*  past  with  some  hard  economic 
choices  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  options 
available  to  us  as  long  as  we  under- 
stand what  the  situation  is  and  what 
we  face  and  how  we  can  best,  through 
study  and  consultation  and  bipartisan- 
ship, move  into  a  new,  aggressive  fu- 
ture for  the  United  States  of  America 
as  we  approach  the  beginning  of  a  new 
century. 

In  tihat  regard,  I  have  two  articles  I 
will  be  entering  into  the  Record  in 
just  a  few  moments  by  two  individual 
Americans,  Prof.  Wallace  C.  Peterson 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  econom- 
ics department,  and  Mr.  Eliot  Janeway. 
Both  of  these  individuals  are  friends  of 
mine  and  I  listen  very  carefully  when 
they  3i)eak. 

First,  I  will  briefly  quote  from  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Professor  Peterson  and 
delivered  to  the  Missouri  Valley  Eco- 
nomios  Association  in  March  of  this 
year.  I  quote  from  the  first  page: 

In  this  paper  I  shall  asgue  for  a  different^ 
and  I  think  a  better— measure  of  recession  or 
depression.  This  measure  is  the  real  income 
of  the  »verage  worker  or  family.  Why  real  in- 
come? This  is  because  real  income  deter- 
mines material  living  standards,  and  our 
standard  of  life  is  the  best  measure  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Jumping  then,  Mr.  President,  to  page 
3  of  this  same  article,  I  quote: 

From  a  1973  peak  year  of  $327.45  in  con- 
stant (1982-84)  dollars,  real  weekly  earnings 
slipped  to  $276.95  during  the  1982  recession.  In 
the  reoovery  and  long  expansion  of  the  1980s 
they  climbed  back  up  to  only  $270.32.  Thus, 
16  years  after  the  watershed  year  of  1973  and 
in  spitje  of  the  vaunted  prosperity  of  the 
Reagan  years,  the  real  weekly  Income  of  a 
worker  in  1989  was  17,4  percent  below  the 
level  raached  in  1973! 

Jumping  ahead  then  once  again,  Mr. 
President,  to  pages  10  and  11  of  that  ar- 
ticle, I  quote: 

For  example,  between  1979  and  1987  the 
number  of  jobs  in  the  American  economy  ex- 
panded by  nearly  15  million.  But  of  these 
new  jobs,  50.4  percent  paid  an  annual  wage 
below  Che  poverty  level  ($11,610  in  1987).  37.7 
perceno  paid  a  wage  classified  as  "middle" 
($11,611  to  $49,443),  and  only  11.9  percent 
could  be  called  "high  wage"  jobs  (over 
$46,444).  Representative  of  many  of  the  jobs 
in  the  broadly-based  service  sector  are  wages 
in  retaU  trade,  which  is  where  many  workers 
displaced  from  manufacturing  eventually 
find  themselves.  Wages  are  not  only  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  wages  in  manufacturing, 
but  the  gap  between  the  two  sectors  has 
worsened.  In  1950.  for  example,  weekly  wages 
in  retail  trade  averaged  68.7  percent  of  week- 
ly earnings  in  manufacturing.  By  1989.  the 
ratio  had  dropped  to  44  percent. 

Moving  ahead,  once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  that  same  article  to  pages  12 
and  13, 1  quote: 
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Four-fifths  of  American  families  saw  their 
average  income  decline  over  this  period. 
Only  families  in  the  top  20  percent  gained. 

Continuing  on  page  13: 

Closely  related  to  this  is  a  second  factor, 
the  Increasing  internationalization  of  the 
American  economy.  Workers  in  routine  pro- 
duction activities  like  manufacturing  find 
themselves  competing  in  the  global  labor 
markets,  markets  in  which  wages  are  fre- 
quently much  lower  than  in  the  United 
States.  Because,  too,  many  corporations 
have  become  genuine  multinational  firms, 
they  often  find  it  easier  to  shift  their  oper- 
ations to  low  wage  areas  In  the  Third  World 
rather  than  attempt  to  pass  high  wages  on  to 
the  consumer  In  the  domestic  economy. 

Finally  from  this  same  article,  on 
pages  16  and  17, 1  further  quote: 

And  finally,  I  would  ask,  where  are  the 
economists?  In  the  January  14,  1991  Issue  of 
Business  Week,  the  headline  over  the  maga- 
zine's story  about  the  ASSA  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  read,  "7,000  Economists— And  No 
Answers."  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  the  profession.  Economists  outside 
the  neoclassical  mainstream  have  a  long  and 
successful  history— from  the  American  insti- 
tutionallsts  to  John  Maynard  Keynes— of 
creating  the  Intellectual  capital  that  nour- 
ished liberal  Western  governments  seeking 
to  tame  the  worst  excesses  of  market  cap- 
italism. It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  ivory 
tower  and  get  on  with  the  business  of  re- 
building this  stock. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  the  en- 
tire article  by  Professor  Peterson,  with 
the  attachments  thereto,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  likewise  I 
am  going  to  quote  briefly  from  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal and  Constitution  by  Eliot  Janeway 
of  February  27,  1991: 

The  threat  of  a  Middle  Eastern  oil  war 
should  serve  as  an  Invitation  for  the  super- 
powers to  repeat  that  memorable  chapter  of 
aeronautical  history  in  an  underground  set- 
ting. Working  together,  the  two  countries 
can  reactivate  the  Soviet  Union's  huge  oil 
fields. 

The  closing  paragraph: 

The  United  States  is  overdue  the  satisfac- 
tion of  solving  one  of  its  foreign  money  prob- 
lems to  its  advantage.  Substantial  political 
and  strategic  beneHts  will  follow.  When  they 
do,  perhaps  Washington  will  be  emboldened 
to  offer  its  perennial  food  surplus  in  further 
payment  for  cheap,  good-quality  Soviet  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Janeway 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
The  Silent  Depression* 
(By  Wallace  C.  Peterson) 
The  words  "recession"  and  "depression" 
have  long  been  associated  with  substandard 
levels  of  output  and  employment.  As  Is  well- 
known— even  by  the  lay  public— the  standard 
deflnltion   of  a   recession   Is   two   quarters 
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marked  by  a  decline  in  real  GNP.  By  this 
standard,  the  nation  has  experienced  nine  re- 
cessions, including  the  cuirent  downturn. 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  argue  for  a  different^ 
and  I  think  better— measure  of  recession  or 
depression.  This  measure  is  the  real  income 
of  the  average  worker  or  family.  Why  real  in- 
come? This  is  because  real  income  deter- 
mines material  living  standards,  and  our 
standard  of  life  is  the  best  measure  of  eco- 
nomic progress.  A  recession — or  a  depres- 
sion—interrupt progress,  so  if  real  income 
stops  growing,  it  is  reasonable  to  regard  the 
economy  as  being  in  a  depressed  state.  Fur- 
thermore, this  approach  leads  us  directly  to 
the  productivity  question.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, productivity  is  the  ultimate  determinant 
of  the  economic  well-being  of  Individuals, 
families,  and  the  nation. 

Implicit  in  the  argument  offered  in  this 
paper  is  that  employment  as  such  no  longer 
suffices  as  a  basic  measure  of  the  economy's 
state  of  health.  Since  John  Maynard 
Keynes's  classic  work,  "The  General  Theory 
of  Employment,  Interest,  and  Income."  ajy- 
peared  in  1936.  the  level  of  employment — or 
its  counterpart,  unemployment — has  been 
standard  macroeconomlc  benchmark  for 
measuring  prosperity  or  recession.  There 
were  good  reasons  for  this,  because  over 
most  of  the  post  World  War  II  period  there 
was  a  strong  correlation  between  jobs  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  individual  or  family. 
This  linkage  no  longer  holds  to  the  extent  it 
once  did. 

If  measures  of  real  income  for  the  worker 
and  the  family  are  accepted  as  the  determin- 
ing criteria  for  the  economy's  state  of 
health,  an  important,  even  startling,  conclu- 
sion follows.  The  economy  has  been  in  a  de- 
pressed state  since  1973— the  last  17  years. 
Hence,  the  title,  "The  Silent  Depression". 

To  develop  and  document  this  argument.  I 
shall  proceed  as  follows.  First,  I  shall  exam- 
ine the  key  statistical  evidence  in  support  of 
the  thesis.  Second.  I  shall  speculate  about 
some  of  major  causes  for  this  condition,  es- 
pecially those  causes  of  an  institutional  na- 
ture. Finally,  I  shall  ponder  the  question  of 
whether  remedies  exist  for  this  situation. 

THE  STATISTICAL  EVIDENCE 

The  statistical  evidence  for  the  "Long  De- 
pression "  thesis  rests  upon  what  has  hap- 
pened to  real  weekly  earnings  in  the  private 
nonagricultural  economy  since  1947;  upon 
changes  in  median  family  income  measured 
in  constant  dollars  in  the  same  period;  and 
upon  the  path  of  productivity  changes  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  These  data  are 
shown  in  both  tabular  and  graphic  form  in 
the  statistical  appendix  attached  to  this 
paper.  They  point  to  the  conclusion  that  1973 
was  a  watershed  year  for  the  American  econ- 
omy, a  year  in  which  there  was  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  direction  in  the  trend  lines  for 
these  key  variables.  There  is  no  obvious  ex- 
planation for  this  change,  but  it  did  happen. 
The  fact  that  this  change  occurred  In  the 
same  year  as  the  first  oil  crisis  may  be  sheer 
coincidence.  Or,  perhaps,  the  oil  crisis  stem- 
ming from  the  Yom  Kippur  war  was  the  cata- 
lyst that  activated  other  disruptive  forces 
that  had  been  smoldering  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  economic  events.  Either  view  is  spec- 
ulative. The  data,  however,  are  not  specula- 
tive. After  we  have  examined  these  data,  we 
can  search  out  the  causes. 

Table  1  (and  Figure  1)  traces  out  the  path 
of  average  weekly  earnings  in  constant  dol- 
lars In  the  private  nonagricultural  sector 
from  1947  through  1989.  The  years  from  1947 
through  1973  were  boom  years,  a  time  that 
Sir  John  Hicks  described  as  the    'Age  of 


Keynes."  Real  weekly  earnings  grew  at  a 
substantial  annual  average  rate  of  1.84  per- 
cent, a  trend  that  in  combination  with  the 
increasing  participation  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  put  a  middle  class  standard  of  life 
within  the  reach  of  growing  numbers  of 
American.'  Abruptly  after  1973  the  rate  of 
growth  in  real  weekly  earnings  dropped. 
From  a  1973  peak  of  S327.45  in  constant  (1982- 
84)  dollars,  real  weekly  earnings  slipped  to 
$276.95  during  the  1982  recession.  In  the  re- 
covery and  long  expansion  of  the  19608  they 
climbed  back  to  only  $270.32.  Thus,  16  years 
after  the  watershed  year  of  1973  and  In  spite 
of  the  vaunted  prosperity  of  the  Reagan 
years,  the  real  weekly  income  of  a  worker  in 
1989  was  17.4  percent  below  the  level  reached 
in  1973!  During  this  16  year  period,  weekly 
earnings  grew  at  a  negative  annual  average 
rate  of  1.16  percent.  For  large  numbers  of 
Americans  middle  class  dreams  for  home 
ownership,  vacations,  and  college  for  their 
children  turned  sour. 

Essentially  the  same  story,  though  slight- 
ly less  harsh,  is  true  for  median  family  in- 
come measured  in  constant  (1988)  dollars. 
Table  2  (Figure  2)  contains  median  family  in- 
come data  for  the  years  1947  through  1988.  As 
with  real  weekly  earnings,  medium  family 
income  in  constant  dollars  grew  briskly  from 
1974  through  1973.  The  annual  average  rate  of 
growth  was  2.73  percent,  a  rate  which  would 
double  family  income  in  roughly  a  genera- 
tion (25  to  30  years).  It  is  this  experience 
that  is  the  source  of  the  strengthened  belief 
of  the  post  World  War  II  generation  that 
children  ought  to  do  better  economically 
than  their  parents.  The  rate  of  growth  for 
family  income  between  1947  and  1973  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  rate  of  growth  for 
real  weekly  earnings.  The  difference  is  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that,  increasingly,  wives 
and  mothers  are  entering  the  work  force  to 
supplement  the  family  income.  In  1950.  for 
example,  families  with  a  working  wife  had 
incomes  20  percent  greater  than  those  in 
which  only  the  husband  worked.  By  1988, 
however,  families  in  which  the  wife  worked 
had  incomes  57  percent  greater  than  those  In 
which  the  wife  did  not  work.^  This  growing 
gap  reflects  not  just  the  fact  that  more 
women  in  families  are  working,  but  also 
gains  in  the  wages  of  women  relative  to 
those  of  men. 

Again,  and  as  with  real  weekly  earnings, 
these  gains  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  after  1973. 
Unlike  real  weekly  earnings,  however,  the 
rate  of  growth  for  median  family  income  did 
not  turn  negative.  But  It  slowed  to  a  mere 
trickle,  the  rate  of  Increase  for  the  15  years 
from  1974  through  1968  being  a  minuscule  0.15 
percent.  The  continued  increase  in  working 
wives  and  mothers  was  the  factor  that  saved 
real  family  income  from  an  actual  decline 
during  these  years.  This  near  stagnation  in 
family  income  since  1973  also  explains  why 
the  generation  that  has  come  of  age  In  the 
last  decade  doubts  that  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  even  reach  that  of  their  parents,  let 
alone  exceed  it. 

Finally,  let  us  turn  to  productivity,  the 
most  crucial  variable  of  all.  Productivity  is 
the  key  to  an  improved  standard  of  material 
life.  If  there  Is  any  one  proposition  upon 
which  all  economists  can  agree,  this  is  prob- 
ably It.  The  data  on  productivity  changes  are 
contained  in  Table  3  (Figure  3).  From  1948 
through  1973  productivity  as  measured  by 
output  per  hour  In  the  nonfarm  business  sec- 
tor grew  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  2.51 
percent,  a  rate  that  would  double  real  output 
every  28  years.  Then  came  the  1973  break  In 
this  healthy  trend,  with  the  overall  growth 
in  productivity  dropping  to  0.93  percent  a 
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year.  Unlike  prior  recoveries,  the  expansion 
after  the  1981-82  recession  resulted  in  only  a 
weak  recovery  in  productivity  growth  to  an 
annual  1.56  percent  rate.  At  this  rate  it 
would  take  45  years  for  output  to  double.  The 
mystery  of  the  slowdown  in  the  economy's 
rate  of  growth  in  productivity  continues. 

At  this  point  the  question  of  per  capita  In- 
come may  come  up.  Hasn't  per  capita  income 
In  constant  dollars  been  growing  since  1974. 
and,  if  so,  would  not  such  growth  Invalidate 
the  "silent  depression"  thesis?  The  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  this  question  is  yes.  but 
not  to  the  second  part.  Let  us  see  why. 

It  Is  true  that  real  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come has  continued  to  grow  since  the  water- 
shed year  of  1973.  However,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  slowdown  in  the  rate  at  which  this 
measure  has  been  growing.  Between  1947  and 
1973  real  per  capita  income  grew  at  an  an- 
nual average  rate  of  2.94  percent,  a  rate  that 
would  allow  disposable  income  per  person  to 
double  in  24  years.  Between  1974  and  1988  the 
annual  rate  of  growth  for  this  measure 
dropped  to  1.61  percent,  a  rate  of  growth  only 
about  half  the  rate  the  economy  experienced 
during  the  "Age  of  Keynes."  »  Further,  at  the 
slower  1974-1988  rate  of  growth,  it  would  take 
almost  44  years  for  real  per  capita  income  to 
double.  Thus,  this  slowdown  in  the  g^rowth 
rate  for  real  per  capita  Income  reinforces  the 
"silent  depression"  argument,  even  though 
the  rate  remained  positive. 

The  more  important  issue  is  this:  is  growth 
in  real  per  capita  income  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  economic  progress?  This  Is  the 
second  i>art  of  the  question  previously  asked. 
Even  though  it  is  often  used  for  this  purpose, 
it  is,  nonetheless,  a  seriously  flawed  meas- 
ure. Since  it  is  an  arithmetic  average,  per- 
sons In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  income  scale 
exert  a  disproportionate  influence  on  the 
overall  picture.  Using  the  median  rather 
than  the  mean  gives  us  a  better  picture  of 
what  is  actually  taking  place  in  the  econ- 
omy. Further,  per  capita  figures  don't  cap- 
ture the  effect  of  recent  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Income,  an  important  part  of  the 
"silent  depression"  argument. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  SILENT  DEPRESSION 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  matter  of  cause.  Is 
it  possible  to  identify  the  major  economic 
factors  responsible  for  the  decay  in  economic 
well-being  reflected  in  the  decline  in  real 
earnings  and  family  income,  as  well  as  the 
slowdown  in  productivity  growth?  The  an- 
swer Is  yes,  but  it  is  a  cautious  yes.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  causal  factors  are  of  an  insti- 
tutional nature,  wherein  we  find  that  cause 
and  effect  are  often  interlined.  They  are  not 
the  relatively  simple  macroeconomic  vari- 
ables of  output  and  employment  normally 
identified  as  the  source  of  an  economic 
downturn.  The  institutional  character  of  the 
casual  factors  not  only  means  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  describe  them  with  precision,  but 
complicates  the  problem  of  determining 
what  corrective  action  ought  to  be  taken. 
Let  us  now  examine  these  factors,  not  nec- 
essarily in  a  definitive  sense,  but  from  the 
perspective  that  this  is  where  economists 
ought  to  direct  their  research  if  we  are  to 
understand  what  is  really  happening  to  the 
American  economy. 

High  on  the  list  of  causal  factors  is  Ameri- 
ca's Inatltutlonallzatlon  of  "military 
Keyneslanism."  Military  Keynesianism  is 
the  phrase  coined  by  Joan  Robinson  in  her 
1971  Ely  Lecture  to  the  AEA  in  which  she  de- 
scribed the  degree  to  which  military  spend- 
ing has  come  to  nil  the  potential  gap  be- 
tween private  investment  and  full  employ- 
ment savings  in  the  American  economy.'  The 
extant    to    which    President    Eisenhowers 


warning  about  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
military-industrial-complex  has  come  true  is 
reflected  in  the  following  facts.  Between  1947 
and  1989  military  spending  accounted  for  76.7 
percent  of  federal  outlays  for  goods  and  serv- 
icee.  Even  with  the  Korean  and  'Vietnam  war 
years  removed,  this  average  is  above  75  per- 
cent.^ It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to 
describe  a  society  that  for  43  years  has  de- 
voted at  least  75  percent  of  its  output  of  col- 
lective goods  at  the  national  level  to  mili- 
tary purposes  as  one  dominated  by  military 
Keynesianism. 

One  facet  of  this  development  which  bears 
directly  on  America's  productivity  problem 
is  the  extent  to  which  a  significant  portion 
of  the  nation's  scientific  and  engineering  tal- 
ent has  been  involved  in  military-related  re- 
seai'ch.  Lloyd  J.  Dumas,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Dallas,  estimates  that  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
nearly  60  percent  of  federally-funded  re- 
search and  development  activity  was  for 
'national  defense."  For  the  economy  overall. 
Professor  Dumas  asserts  that  for  at  least 
three  decades  no  less  than  30  ptercent  of  the 
America's  engineering  and  scientific  person- 
nel have  been  engaged  in  military-oriented 
research. «  This  development  might  not  be  so 
serious  if.  as  the  conventional  wisdom  has  it, 
thei-e  were  significant  "spinoffs"  from  mili- 
tary to  civilian  technology.  This,  as  Profes- 
sor Dumas  also  shows,  has  not  happened  to 
any  significant  degree. '^  So  America's  wide- 
spread and  continuing  •■braindrain"  of  sci- 
entific talent  into  military-related  research 
muBt  be  counted  as  a  major  factor  in  the  pro- 
duotivity  crisis  and  our  increasing  inability 
to  compete  with  Germany  and  Japan  inter- 
nationally. 

In  the  long  view,  military  Keynesianism 
and  the  domination  of  important  sectors  of 
the  economy  by  the  military-industrial-com- 
plex must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 
vocative theory  of  "imperial  overstretch" 
developed  by  Professor  Paul  Kennedy  of 'Vale 
Unlversity.8  Essentially.  Professor  Ken- 
nedy's argument  is  two-fold.  First,  every 
great  power  that  has  the  will  and  determina- 
tion to  expand  its  domain  and  influence  re- 
quires a  solid  economic  base  to  support  the 
military  capability  necessary  for  empire. 
Second,  the  cost  of  sustaining  and  projecting 
military  power  eventually  exceeds  and  un- 
dermines the  nation's  economic  base,  leading 
therefore  to  imperial  decline.  This  fate.  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy  argues,  has  overuken  the 
great  empires  of  the  past— from  the  Muslims 
to  the  British— and  this,  too,  is  the  likely 
fate  of  the  American  empire. 

A  second  causal  factor  involves  significant 
changes  in  the  output  and  employment 
structure  of  the  American  economy.  From 
the  perspective  of  the  thesis  of  this  paper, 
the  most  important  development  is  a  relent- 
less decline  in  employment  in  manufacturing 
and  goods  production  generally,  plus  a  some- 
what lesser  fall  in  the  share  of  the  national 
output  (GNP)  originating  in  manufacturing 
and  goods  production.  These  changes  are 
summarized  in  Table  4  in  the  Appendix. 

The  data  can  be  quickly  summarized.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1989,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment as  a  percent  of  all  nonagricultural  em- 
ployment dropped  from  33.7  to  18.1  percent. 
In  the  same  period  manufacturing  output  as 
a  sliare  of  the  GNP  went  from  29.1  to  19.7  per- 
cent, a  smaller  relative  decline  than  for  em- 
ployment, but  a  decline  nonetheless. 

Does  this  matter?  Or  is  it,  as  many  econo- 
mists maintain,  simply  a  reflection  of  a 
"normal"  process  of  growth,  one  In  which 
the  economy  moves  from  agriculture,  then 
to  industry,  and,  ultimately,  to  knowledge- 


based  Services  as  the  dominant  form  of  eco- 
nomic activity?  Perhaps.  But  If  we  look 
more  critically  at  what  has  happened  as  we 
move  toward  a  "post-industrial"  economy, 
we  might  not  be  quite  so  sanguine. 

The  deteriorating  state  of  real  weekly 
earnings  documented  earlier  stems  partly 
from  What  has  happened  to  productivity. 
However,  it  is  also  linked  directly  to  the 
above  Btructural  changes  In  both  employ- 
ment and  output.  As  workers  are  displaced 
from  manufacturing,  where  do  they  go?  Obvi- 
ously Do  the  extent  that  they  find  jobs  else- 
where, those  jobs  are  somewhere  within  the 
broad  array  of  activities  loosely  classified  as 
services.  But  the  shift  of  workers  out  of 
manufacturing  into  services  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  they  are  moving  Into  the 
knowledge-based  services  where  high  in- 
comes are  the  norm.  More  typically,  it  is  the 
other  way  around.  For  example,  between  1979 
and  19af7  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  American 
economy  expanded  by  nearly  15  million.  But 
of  these  new  jobs,  50.4  percent  paid  an  annual 
wage  below  the  poverty  level  ($11,610  in  1987), 
37.7  percent  paid  a  wage  classified  as  "mid- 
dle" ($11,611  to  $49,443),  and  only  11.9  percent 
could  be  called  "high-wage"  jobs  (over 
$46.444 );»  Representative  of  many  of  the  Jobs 
in  the  broadly-based  service  sector  are  wages 
in  retail  trade,  which  is  where  many  workers 
displaced  from  manufacturing  eventually 
find  themselves.  Wages  are  not  only  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  wages  in  manufacturing, 
but  the  gap  between  the  two  sectors  has 
worsened.  In  1950,  for  example,  weekly  wages 
in  retail  trade  averaged  68.7  percent  of  week- 
ly earnings  in  manufacturing.  By  1989,  this 
ratio  had  dropped  to  44.0  i>ercent."' 

What  are  knowledge-based  service  Jobs? 
Professor  Robert  B.  Reich  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University,  describes  jobs  that  fall  Into  this 
category  as  those  in  which  the  people  in- 
volved produce  "symbolic-analytic  serv- 
ices."" By  this  he  means  Jobs  that  Involve 
the  manipulation  of  information  through 
data,  words,  and  oral  and  visual  symbols.  A 
broad  array  of  professions  and  jobs— from 
professors  to  lawyers  to  manipulators  of 
money  to  scientists  writers  and  artists,  to 
architects  and  engineers  to  actors  and  enter- 
tainers—fall into  Professor  Reich's  "sym- 
bolic-aaalytic  services"  category.  This  Is  a 
heterogenous  group  of  workers,  mostly  white 
collar,  college  educated,  highly  skilled,  and 
often  possessing  great  mobility.  Highly  paid, 
these  workers  make  up  roughly  20  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
many  displaced  workers  from  manufacturing 
can  fin(i  employment  in  these  activities. 

A  third  development  that  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  decay  in  real  income  Involves 
the  distribution  of  family  income.  Relevant 
data  are  found  in  Tables  5  and  6  in  the  pa- 
per's appendix.  Table  5  shows  the  share  in 
aggregate  family  Income  in  quintals  (fifths) 
for  all  families  for  selected  years  since  1950. 
What  these  data  tell  us  is  that  there  was  a 
rough  lability  in  income  distribution  from 
the  end  of  World  War  n  until  the  mid-1970s. 
After  tiat  family  income  became  more  un- 
equal. By  1988  the  share  going  to  the  lowest 
fifth  of  families  had  dropped  from  5.4  percent 
In  1975  to  4.6  percent  in  1988.  This  was  a  14.8 
percent  relative  decline.  At  the  top  of  the 
scale,  the  highest  fifth  of  families  saw  their 
percentage  share  rise  in  this  same  period 
from  41.1  to  44.0  percent,  a  7  percent  relative 
gain.  For  families  in  the  top  5  percent  of  the 
income  scale,  their  share  rose  from  15.5  per- 
cent in  1975  to  17.2  percent  in  1988.  a  10.9  per- 
cent relative  gain. 

The  standard  Lorenz  curve  percentage  data 
contained  in  Table  5  do  not  capture  the  full 
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and  dramatic  magnitude  of  the  changes  in  run  by  an  establishment,  but  many  Latin  to  rise,  reaching  57.4  percent  in  1989.  See  Economic 

family  Income  distribution  that  have  been  American  countries  are  run  by  an  ollgar-  Report  of  the  President  1990.  p.  335. 

taking  place  in  the  American  economy.  For  chy.'s  America,  both  Halberstam  and  Thurow  '^^-  Department  of  Commerce.  Currant  Popu- 

these  we  need  to  examine  the  data  in  Table  fear,  is  moving  toward  an  oligarchy    This  '»'''°"  Reports,  series  P-eo,  No.  167.  TremU  in  income 

6.  These  data,  also  in  constant  dollars,  show  too,  is  another  consequence  of  the  institu-  *J',^'«^'e'*  c^o'-<»^^/«if»- 1947  to  18«^990.  p.  19. 

average  fajrnlly   income  arrayed   by  deciles  tionalization  of  military  Keynesianism.  ^jZ^Zx^S.  "-^-Z  ^tT'iZ'  on'^nomc 

(tenths).  They  were  developed  by  the  Con-  are  there  remedies?  Tbeory.- The  American  Economic  Review  May  im 

gressional    Budget    Office.'^    Four-fifths    of  j  ^^  conclude  with  a  few  brief  remarks  di-  !ff''"°""f  '^'^  "^ '"*  '^"^'^'"''  '^-  P-  *» 

American  families  saw  their  average  income  rected  toward  what  is    nerhans   thp  t^,^■,o■hl.^t  "Lloyd  Jeffy  Dumas.   The  Overburdened  Economy 

r'^^^Tc^nf  Sd%r^frf/^rit  Z  So^  orir^V^thr^me^JiLnofthe^  '^T'^-  — -  ^  ^"^^  -»•  -'■  - 

ve?y  top  th^gains  were  mdelTSct^^^^^  economy's   silent   depression?   In   principle.  nwd 

^o«p  f;  Vhp  tr,n  r  ^;inV !;;  .^»  ^rf.i^.  ^^^  *°^*«^  ^s  *°  «^^y  y^^.  it  is  surely  not  be-  •  Paul  Kennedy.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Pctp. 

Those  in  the  top  5  percent  of  the  mcome  yg^d  the  wit  of  economists  not  trapped  in  m  , New  York.  Random  House.  I9r7). 

scale  had  an  average  gain  of  $31,473,  or  23.4  ^^^^  mainstream  to  devise  a  policy  agenda  to  •^'""■«<l  States  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

percent  For  the  very  nch-the  top  l^rcent  ^^^^    ^^e    decline    in    our    individual  ^<^ses  of  Amencan  Workers  in  the  i»Ks  (^Mj^Mngton, 

of  famllles-the   gain  averaged  $134,513,   or  strength  and  international  comneririvpn^s-  DC.  L.S.  Government  Printing  omce.  19«).  p.  x. 

49.8  percent!  As  Kevin  Phillips  points  out  in  f^^°  ,„"     ^p^l^^^f^,   °   *L  fl^^^^  ^•' Economic  Report  of  the  President.  1990.  p.  344. 

his  provocative  book    "The  Politics  of  Rich  restore  progression  in  our  federal  tax  sys-  „  Robert  B.  Reich.    As  the  World  Turns."  The  New 

nis  provocative  dook,     ine  f  01  tics  01  Kicn  ^^^   ^^^^  helping  reverse  the  drift  toward  a  Republic  May  1  1988                                 •    '«e«ew 

p™/in    An,Prtn«n    hf,t^rr°w    Z^.^IZ  ''^Polar  society  Of  rich  and  poor  astride  a  .?Congress'of  iTe  United  Su.es.  Congre«lonal 

eras   in    American    history    that   witnessed  shrinking  middle;  and  to  direct  our  scarce  ""dget  omce.  The  Changing  DistribunonlTFederal 

such  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  distribu-  scientific   and   engineering  talent  to   those  ^""  197^1990.  October.  1987. 

tion  of  income  and  wealth  toward  families  ^reas  dedicated  to  the  enhancement,  not  the  ,,."'5?''"  j""""*'  "'  '"'"■""  "'  '^''  ""^  '"'^^ 

and  persons  at  the  top.  The  first  was  the  destruction  of  human  life  This  is  not  a  task  ''""^  """^  ""*  ^"^""^  Electorate  m  the  Reagan 

Gilded  Age  of  the  late  1870s  and  1880s.  and  for    mainstream  ^ronomistswL     on  ^hp  ^Z'"™""  <f""««  ^ork.  Random  House.  1990). 

the  second  was  the  1920s.'3  '°^    mainstream    economists     who.    on    the  ..The  Suits  index  measures  the  degree  of  progres- 

What   accounts   for   this    unheava!    in    the  "''°'^-  ^""^  content  with  the  status  quo.  Like  slon  in  the  tax  system.  It  Is  similar  to  the  Olnl  coef- 

rvott^n  of  ?J^„^p  Hict^  h,,H^^9  ^>^  if  f  modem-day  Candidas  they  see  our  contem-  flclent  which  measures  the  degree  of  ineQuallty  in 

pattern  of  income  distribution?  Three   fac-  ^^^^   market-based   capitalistic   structure  the  distribution  of  income.  For  the  SultTxndex  an 

tors  are  involved.  The  first  has  already  been  ^s  the  best  of  all  possible  economic  worlds.  If  "«^'-ea*«  '"  '<*  value  means  the  tax  system  has  be- 

noted,  nainely  the  changing  structure  of  em-  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  be  done  at  all.  it  will  be  done  '=°'^!  """^^  progressive,  a  decline,  the  opposite.  Ac- 

ployment  In  the  United  States.  With  the  de-  hv  rhnsp  nntsidp  rhp  mainstrpam  cording   to   the  Congressional   Budget   Office,   the 

cline    in    employment    in    manufacturing.  t^°^°1^!;,,^^^^^  Suits  index  dropped  from  .io2S  in  1977  to  .0896  in  i9e«, 

manv  workers  have  been  thrust  unwillinelv  ,                 *  question  is.  will  it  be  done?  A  re-  a  major  decline  (32.1  percent)  in  the  degree  of  pro- 

?Sto  lower  MvinJ  work    cSv  reTat^d  to  ^'''"'^  *"^''^^  ^^  probably  no^-at  least  not  gresslon  in  federal  taxes   CongressloniLB^dget  Of- 

into  lower  paying  woris    Lioseiy  related  to  j^  ^^e  foreseeable  future.  There  are  several  rice.  op.  cit .  p.  77 

this  is  a  second  factor,  the  increasing  inter-  reasons  for  pessimism.  A  year  ago  with  the  "David  Halberetam.  The  .\ezt  Century  (New  York, 

nationalization   of  the  American   economy,  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern  Eu-  ^""^  M"""""  »"<»  Company,  inc..  1991). 

Workers  in  routine  production  activities  like  ^ope    there    was    hope    that   America,    too.  "•'"OP'2^ 

manufacturing  find  themselves  conipeting  in  ^.j  ^t  pull  back  from  political  and  military  Table  l.-Earnings  in  constant  dollars:'  1947- 

global  labor  markets,  markets  in  which  wage  commitments  that  are  outrunning  their  eco  » 

evels  are  frequently  much  lower  than  in  the  ^^^^^     ^ase     (imperial     overstretch).     No  Year:                                                         Earmngs 

Umted  States.  Because,  too,  many  American  j               irrespective    of    the    Tightness    or            1947 S 

n^rSTrl,    r\^v  ofTn'  ffn!f 'JJ"'    """'V'  ^rongness  of  the  Gulf  war.  its  legacy  will  be            1948 203.31 

shift^hpi^'raHoL  r^  ?  ^  greater-not  a  lesser^ommitment  to  sui^            1949 211.09 

fhiUfritu'^^    ?^    to  low  wage  areas  in  port  client  states  around  the  globe.                             1950 216.31 

M^h^ilc  on  !?>,            ^°  ^"'T  H°  ^''  Second,   the  federal  government  has  nei-            1951 227.53 

^f\^^Z      ^     n  ^°°r"'"'" '°  ^^«  <^°'"^^-  ther  the  energy,  the  ideas,  nor  the  leadership           1952 228.87 

ohan^P,  ?r?);p  ..,V'       T  ^'^     l^  IT°^  "  turn  the  nation  away  from  the  illusions  of            1953 238.80 

changes  in  the  tax  laws  changes  which  have  ^^  j^e.  and.  instead,  seek  to  build  a  harmo-            19« 238.84 
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by  deciles.  Families  which  benefitted  most  S^f  near  mralvsls^ablel^  b^fne^t^            ^^^ ^"^ 

from  tax  law  change  in  the  1980s  are  those  in  ^J!r  «nri  ^mJ^naHon'  f^^lr  ^n  ni^fon^            ^^ 272.53 
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„ Z. „  v._i_     »v.    .       nn              .       .  problems  that  cry  out  for  national  answers —  ,cico                                                         <».■  Mn 

«nv    P^HPn^pran    in^rpa«^r"Vf  ^r'""  ^^^^  Pathology  of  a  growing  "underclass. "  the            ^ ^"S 

tL  S^tppn  10^      H  \Z^w          ^^^^"^'"^  decay  within  our  great  cities,  the  crumbling            ^ ^-2 

^?.o^arps  f  T      ,  i        I    r  ""^  ^  K*"'^  infrastructure,  the  crisis  in  public  education             ^ ^"^ 

olfa^Xtal  r^           Security  taxes,  where-  j       chaos  in  our  "system"  of  medical            ^ ^"S 

r™rrecefved  tL  i^st^^^^^^^    from  '^''- '°  ^^^'  °^'^  ^^^ "'°"  ^''^'^^-  ^  i:::::::::::::::::::::;::::;::::::::::::::::::  S:S 

ch^ges  iVthe  i,?on^^                Sxes  ^""^  ^^°*"^'  ^  ^°"^<^  ^^^-  *^^"^  ^*  '^^            1*8 309.56 

A^e  from  tKctthatTheS  well-doc  «'=°°°'"'«^?  ^  ^he  January  14.  1991  issue  of            1969 312.29 

rr^pnip^  =1,^=  ,„  ^^^^  Hi  f  K  .       weil-docu-  Busiucss  Week,  the  headline  over  the  maga-            1970 306  84 

^oo^f  w^oii  Jh      distribution  of  family  ^^^.^              ^^^^^  .j,^  ^gg^  convention  in            1^71 314 » 

^PtZo^Hnl'^^lo^o       ^      '^      f      ,           '^^  Washington.    D.C.    between    Christmas    and            1^2 S?  il 

mp^ti  oT^Ip^^     ,Th  ^''^,t         '5'"  l^""^^  ^t^-  New  Year-s  read.  "7,000  Economist^And  No            1973 ^7.45 

^n!fS  i       P°P"1"^°°-  they  refiect  another  Answers."  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the            1^4 319.43 

H.fi^^tf^«LpT.pTfp\^'*.^Tfh°'-  ^T'^  state  of  the  profession.  Economists  outside            1^5 303.96 

^P^r  hTv   "^1  Vp  f^  *.^"' M^'l '°  ^l^  the  neoclassical  mainstream  have  a  long  and            1^6 308.35 

3on  ^.plation  txa.  J^T  .     ^^'^'  successful  history-from  the  American  fnsti-            1977 311.88 

^f  Thnro„    S^fis          f   I.         ^       ^'';  tutionalists    to   John    Maynard   Keyne^-of           1978 312.42 

npan  of^hr^i^In  tf'^o   °^?5°°°'^'^«  ,*°^  Creating  the  intellectual  capital  that  nour-            19V9 302.90 

MT^  «a,.i  J1T=1h  ^w^  f  ^^"^      ^^  is»>«<5  lib«^l  western  governiiients  seeking  to            1980 285.32 

^illH^h^^^r^n.^p^         ^'^T*  tame  the  worst  excesses  of  market  capital-            1981  280.75 

^r^^rioi  has  an^pctfh,?s,f^     ?••            "'^'r'"  ^^^-  ^^  ^^  time  to  get  out  of  the  ivory  tower           1982 276.96 

^.hl^-^p?t.Mf^     ^^f            °     °'"  ^°d  ^«t  on  with  the  business  of  rebuilding            1983 281.83 

garchy.    An  establishment,  Thurow  went  on  this  stock                                                                         1984 281.67 

to  explain,  consists  of  people  at  the  very  1985 ,.     277.96 

top— obviously    wealthy— who    realize    that  footnotes                                        jggg !..!.!"!!!!!!""'"!!""!"."!!^"""    278!l4 

they  cannot  continue  to  succeed  unless  the  'Paper  presented  at  the  Missouri  Valley  Econom-            ige? 27509 

larger  society  succeeds.  An  oligarchy,  on  the  "=*  Association  meeting.  Kansas  City.  MO.  February            iggg "!!!!!!!!!!!."!!]!!!!!!!!     272!49 

other  hand,  also  involves  the  very  wealthy  at  ^"^o  ^' \T:.„„  .>,.-h  -oo ,            .,    ,                       1989 ""'""".    m.Si 

»!.«  »«-   v.,*  *v..  —^ ^i.v     ■              1-          ..  1"  19^°  °ily  one-third  (32.7  percent)  of  women.  *•»».•» 

the  top.  but  the  wealthy  in  an  oligarchy  are  married  and  unmarried,  participated  in  the  labor  'Current  dollars  deflated  by  CPI  (1982-84  =  100). 

indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  soci-  force.  By  1973  the  labor  force  participation  rate  for  Source:  -Economic  Report  of  the  Preeldent  "  1980 

ety.  In  Thurow's  view,  modern-day  Japan  is  women  had  climbed  to  44.7  percent.  It  has  continued  pp  344.  359. 
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Table  2.— Median  family  income  in  constant 
dollars: '  1947-88 

Year:  income 

1947 16,079 

19« 15,644 

1949 15.444 

1950 16.292 

1951  16.876 

1962  17,366 

1953 18,795 

1954  18.326 

1955  19.502 

1956  20,789 

1967  20.907 


1958. 
1959. 
1960, 
1961  . 
1962. 
1963. 


20.823 

27.022 

22.461 

22.691 

23,331 

24.159 

1964  25.068 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968  , 
1969. 


26.127 

27.501 

28.098 

29.344 

30.407 

1970  30,084 

1971 30,042 

1972  31.460 

1973 32.109 

1974  30.960 

1975  30.167 

1976  31,099 

1977  31,252 

1978  32,006 

1979  31,917 

1980  30.182 

1981  29.136 

1982  30,161 

1983 30.688 


1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

'In  1968  dollars. 


31,523 

32,051 
31,796 
32,251 
33,191 


Source:  Bureau  of  ihe  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  P-60,  .No.  167,  Trends  In  Income  b,v  Se- 
lected Characterlstlrs:  1947  to  1988.  '  p  17.  iBy  Mary 
F.  Hensoni 

Table  3. — Annual  average  rate  of  change  in 
productivity: '  1948-S9 


(In  percent! 


Year: 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1964. 
1965. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958, 
1959. 
1960. 
1961  . 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971  . 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975.. 
1976.. 


Rate  of  chanqe 

3.8 

1.6 

6.5 

3.1 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 

3.0 

.6 

1.9 

2.3 

3.2 

1.1 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

2.6 

2.2 

2.6 

2.9 

-.3 

.5 

2.9 

3.0 

2.1 

-1.9 

1.9 

2.8 


1977 1  7 

1978 9 

1979 -1.5 

1980 -  3 

1981  1  1 

1982 -  9 

1983 2.9 

1984 2  1 

3985 1.3 

1986 2  0 

1987 1.0 

1988 2.5 

1989 -.7 

'Output  per  hour  per  person  In  nonfarm  business 
seoicr 

Source  ■Economic  Report  of  the  President."  1990 
p  347. 


TABLE  4  —OUTPUT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN  GOODS '  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  MANUFACTURING  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS- 
1950-89 

ill!  Bfrcenl] 


0'.,!PL.t 


Employment^ 


Goct!:     Wan^fac! 


Goods     Manctacturfng 


1950  1 

1955 
1960 
1965    ... 
1970 

1975  ,  .... 
1580 
1585 
1585 


41. 5 
377 
352 
35.0 
31.7 
297 
30  2 
27  2 


29  1 
29  9 
28  0 
281 
24.8 
22,4 
213 
19  7 


409 
405 
377 
36  0 
33  3 
294 
284 
229 


33,7 
33  3 
310 
29  7 
27  3 
23  8 
22  4 
198 
ISO 


■Mi(rg  Construction,  ana  Manutactarmg 

■  «5  i  Pe-cenl  o(  tli«  GNP 

'4^  a  Pe"er;  ol  Nonagncij't-rai  Emsioyment 

Sc/te     E:5-.:mics  Reoon  ol  t-.e  Pres,fler;t     1950  cp  306,  342 

TABLE  5  —DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  BY 
QUINTALS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS:  1950-88 

lin  pefcerti 


»r»r 


Lowes' 

fifth 


S«cid 


Tflird 

t.'th 


t'tifi 


Higiesi 

!itth 


Top  5 
percent 


1950 
1955 
19(0 

1965 
1970 
1975 

158C 
1985 
;988 


45 
48 
48 
52 
54 
54 
51 
46 
46 


120 
12  3 
122 
12  2 
12  2 
118 
116 

:o9 

10/ 


1/4 
178 
178 
17  8 
176 
176 
175 
169 
167 


23  4 

23  7 

24  0 
23  9 

23  8 
24. 

24  3 
24  2 
24  0 


42  7 
413 
413 

40  9 

40  9 

41  I 
416 

43  3 

44  0 


173 
164 
159 
155 
15  6 
155 
153 
167 
172 


Si-.'Oe 

I'e":s  - 

F   He-s»-i 


ol  '^e  Ce-sus  C.;':ent  Pcpofation  Repo- 
•  5y  Selected  C'ariiclenstics     1947-198 


s  P-60,  No   167, 
;    p    16  (by  Mary 


TABLE  6  —AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  CONSTANT 
D0LL;\RS  '  BY  DECILES:  1977  AND  1988 


1988 


Change 


hi  ... 
U  ... 
30 

4tt! 

jin 
61(1 
7lh 
Sth 

9tn 

lOtti 

Top  5  oircenl 

Top  1  ottent 


4113 
8.334 

13.104 

18436 

23  896 

29.824 

36.405 

44  305 

55.487 

102722 

134,543 

270,053 


3,504 

7,669 

12327 

17,220 

22,389 

28,205 

34  828 

43  507 

56,064 

119  635 

166,016 

404  566 


-609 

-665 

-777 

-1,216 

-  1.057 
-1.619 

-  1  577 
-798 

577 

16,913 

32,473 

134513 


-14,8 
-80 
-59 
-66 
-4  4 
-54 
-4  3 
-1,8 
1,0 
16,5 
234 
49  8 


Souri»  Congfess  of  ttie  United  Stales.  Congressional  Budget  Otiice  "The 
Changint  Distntiution  ot  Federal  Taies  1975-1990,"  p  39 

TABLE  7  —EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  TAX  RATE  FOR  ALL 
FEDERAL  TAXES '  BY  DECILES:  1977  AND  1988 

[In  percent] 


Decile 


1977     1988 


1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
Sth 


80 
8,7 
12  0 
16.2 
19.1 


96 
83 
13.3 
16.8 
19.2 


Percentage 
change 

20.0 

-4  6 

10.8 

3.7 

.5 


TABLE  7,— EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  TAX  RATE  FOR  ALL  FED- 
ERAL TAXES '  BY  DECILES:  1977  AND  198a-Contin- 
ued 

jlri  percent] 


Decile 

1977 

1988 

Percentage 
change 

6th  

21  0 

20.9 
22.3 
23.6 
24.7 
250 
249 
24.9 
22.7 

-.5 
30 

7th  

230 

Sth  

23  6 

9th  

24  5 

.8 
-6.4 
-9.5 
-19.4 

4 

10th  

Top  5  percen    „ _.    ... 

Top  1  percen    , _. 

All  deciles 

.- 26.7 

27.5 

30  9 

22  8 

I  Federal  lidividual  Income,  Corporate  Income,  Social  Secunty  and  Ettise 
Taxes 

Source:  Congress  ol  the  United  States.  Congressional  Budget  Office  "The 
Changing  Dislnbution  of  Federal  Taxes"  1975-90.  p  48. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 

Nov.  18,  1990] 

Help  for  United  States  Lies  in  Soviet 

Oilfields 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

After  America  rushed  to  the  Soviet 
Unions  defense  in  World  War  II,  Soviet  me- 
chanics developed  an  impressive  knack  for 
repairing  rudimenUry  U.S.  aircraft.  Team- 
work between  Soviet  mechanics  and  Amer- 
ican pilots  relieved  the  United  States  of  the 
need  to  move  its  own  mechanics  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  threat  of  a  Middle  Eastern  oil  war 
should  Serve  as  an  invitation  for  the  super- 
powers to  repeat  that  memorable  chapter  of 
aeronautical  history  in  an  underground  set- 
ting: Working  together,  the  two  countries 
can  reactivate  the  Soviet  Union's  huge  oil 
fields. 

For  lack  of  U.S.  equipment,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  cutting  back  oil  production 
when  ic  could  profit  from  an  expansion. 
America,  for  its  part,  has  missed  a  rare  dou- 
ble opportunity  to  strengthen  its  security 
and  its  exports.  Opportunities  for  the  United 
States  no  combine  good  business  with  pru- 
dent foreign  policy  are  all  too  rare,  and  the 
countryTs  problems  are  too  severe  for  it  to 
dare  Ignore  such  a  chance. 

Right  now  the  oil  world  is  as  Inflammable 
as  oil  itfelf.  As  fast  as  oil  surpluses  push  oil 
prices  down,  war  scares  reinflate  them.  The 
list  of  "supposes"  is  at  least  as  lively  a 
source  qf  speculation  in  the  oil  market  as 
any  baud  performance  count.  It  Includes 
sober  talk  about  the  possible  destruction  of 
part  or  eiven  all  the  oil  reserves  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. An  order  by  Saddam  Hussein  would 
eliminate  all  of  Kuwait's  reserves  In  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes. 

Admittedly,  loading  all  the  Soviet  Union's 
present  oil  wells  with  American  oil  equip- 
ment would  not  provide  instant  insurance 
against  the  shock  of  such  a  disaster.  In  fact, 
no  one  can  begin  to  calculate  how  much  in- 
surance It  would  provide  until  lost  time  Is 
made  up  in  getting  American  oil  equipment 
into  the  neglected  Soviet  oil  fields  and  up- 
dating estimates  of  Soviet  reserves. 

So  far  neither  superpower  has  acted  to  free 
the  price  of  oil  from  the  manipulation  to 
which  the  Persian  Gulf  powers  habitually 
subject  it.  The  United  States  in  particular 
has  always  invited  the  oil  world  to  treat  it 
as  weak  and  gullible.  But  the  simple  and 
profitable  ploy  of  financing  and  equipping 
the  Soviet  Union  will  quickly  repair  that 
long-standing  strategic  error. 

The  Amb  world  would  read  such  joint  So- 
viet-Amarican  action  as  formalizing  the  two 
superpowers'  recognition  of  their  common 
interest  pn  the  oil  front.  A  long  overdue  de- 
cision by  Moscow  to  stop  the  small  oil  allot- 
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ment It  gives  to  Cuba  for  re-export  would  re- 
move any  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
means  to  get  serious  about  using  oil  to  help 
America  balance  its  oil  economy,  collecting 
a  price  paid  In  oil  equipment. 

Habitual  mismansLgement  of  resources  has 
transformed  the  national  strength  of  each 
superpower  Into  a  market  weakness.  The  So- 
viet Union  Is  the  world's  largest  oil  pro- 
ducer; its  output  has  continued  to  top  Saudi 
Arabia's,  despite  the  recent  expansion  under- 
taken by  the  Saudis.  But  the  obsolescence  of 
the  fields  the  Soviet  Union  is  tapping,  and 
the  richness  of  the  fields  it  is  ignoring,  defy 
description.  Meanwhile,  America  remains 
unchallenged  as  the  world's  leading  manu- 
facturer of  oil-producing  equipment^but  it 
is  the  most  conspicuous  absentee  from  the 
world's  export  boom. 

In  fact,  the  lag  in  U.S.  oil  equipment  sales 
to  the  Soviets  goes  far  to  explain  the  lead 
that  our  Industrial  competitors  enjoy  in 
other  markets.  U.S.  manufacturers  wait  for 
sales  to  come  to  them  with  hard  cash  on  the 
table,  with  no  recognition  of  the  key  role 
that  government-financed  export  credits 
play  in  securing  export  sales.  When  the  So- 
viet Union  launched  its  latest  program  to  ex- 
pand oil  production,  Soviet  authorities  failed 
to  place  orders  for  American  equipment,  and 
the  United  States  in  turn  failed  to  remind 
them. 

So  the  Soviet  Union  has  wound  up  with 
lots  of  shut  oil  wells,  while  the  United  States 
has  wound  up  short  of  cash  and  oil  but  vol- 
unteering to  protect  creditors  who  are  both 
cash-  and  oil-rich. 

Instead,  the  United  States  could  anticipate 
freeing  its  troops  from  the  hazards  of  desert 
life  and  desert  war  by  the  simple  and  profit- 
able exiwdient  of  equipping  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  products  that  we  make  best. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Robert  A. 
Mosbacher  Sr.,  like  President  Bush  an  alum- 
nus of  the  American  oil  industry,  has  taken 
steps  toward  this  productive  collaboration. 
He  has  taken  a  team  from  the  U.S.  oil  equip- 
ment Industry  to  the  Soviet  oil  fields  to 
identify  their  needs,  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  America. 

The  hang-up  remains  the  need  of  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers to  get  paid  in  dollars.  The  Soviet 
oil  industry,  potentially  a  huge  dollar-earn- 
er, is  choking  because  it  is  out  of  them. 
Moreover,  thanks  to  the  failure  of  the  take- 
off projected  for  gold  prices,  the  Russian 
central  bank  is  shorter  than  ever  of  dollars. 

The  Commerce  Department  could  end  this 
frustration  without  any  administrative  pio- 
neering. All  it  need  do  is  invite  the  oil  com- 
panies and  oil  equipment  producers  to  form 
industry  committees,  as  was  done  in  time  of 
war.  If  idealoglcal  objections  from  free 
marketeers  on  the  right  and  trust-busters  on 
the  left  are  not  allowed  to  hog-tie  them  in 
this  emergency,  these  industry  committees 
could  be  authorized  to  buy  oil  for  future  de- 
livery from  the  Soviet  Union  as  fast  as  the 
equipment  producers  supplied  and  installed 
equipment  there. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  dollars  advanced 
or  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  goverment  would 
never  leave  the  United  States.  They  would 
go  directly  to  the  U.S.  equipment  producers, 
and  the  Soviets  would  wind  up  with  the 
equipment  and  the  sales  needed  to  pay  for  it. 

The  United  States  is  overdue  the  satisfac- 
tion of  solving  one  of  its  foreign  money  prob- 
lems to  its  advantage.  Substantial  political 
and  strategic  benefits  would  follow.  When 
they  do,  perhaps  Washington  will  be 
emboldened  to  offer  its  perennial  food  sur- 
plus in  further  payment  for  cheap,  good- 
quality  Soviet  oil. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  morning  business  be  extended  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair  is 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  a  period  of  time  as  outlined 
in  the  previous  morning  business  order. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


HUGH  MORTON:  A  UNIQUE  GUY 
WHO  "GETS  INTO  EVERYTHING" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  well 
within  the  parameters  of  the  familiar 
declaration— "braggin'  ain't  braggin'  if 
you  can  prove  it" — I  intend  to  brag  a 
little  bit  today  about  a  fellow  named 
Hugh  Morton.  Then  I  shall  read  into 
the  Record  some  remarks  by  Hugh 
Morton,  delivered  February  24  on  the 
occasion  of  the  215th  anniversary  of 
what  is  known  in  North  Carolina  as  the 
Battle  of  Moore's  Creek. 

But  first,  a  few  inadequate  words 
about  Hugh  Morton.  I  acknowledge  up 
front  that  Hugh  is  a  longtime  friend. 
He  is  an  extraordinary  citizen  of  my 
State.  Someone  inquired  of  Hugh  some- 
time back  about  his  "line  of  work." 
Hugh  replied  that  he  is  "just  a  photog- 
rapher." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Hugh  Morton  is 
a  photographer— and,  like  Howard 
Baker,  he  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  But  that's  merely  one  of 
Hugh's  constructive  and  appealing  hob- 
bies. He  is  a  remarkably  successful 
businessman.  For  example,  he  owns  the 
beautiful  Grandfather's  Mountain  at 
Linville,  NC,  which  countless  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tourists  and  North 
Carolinians  have  enjoyed.  But,  as  Sam 
Ervin  once  remarked,  "Hugh's  into  ev- 
erything that's  good  for  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Senator  Ervin  had  it  right:  Through- 
out his  life,  Hugh  Morton  has  indeed 
been    "into    everything" — more    often 


than  not  the  result  of  creative  ideas 
that  occurred  to  him.  The  guy  loves 
North  Carolina  passionately:  he  loves 
America  fervently— as  will  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  reads  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks back  in  February  to  which  I  al- 
luded at  the  outset. 

Few  would  have  dreamed,  back  when 
Hugh  was  working  to  get  the  old  U.S.S. 
North  Carolina  moored  permanently  at 
Wilmington,  NC.  that  this  battleship 
would  be  a  top-flight  tourist  attraction 
on  North  Carolina's  coast.  Today,  some 
of  the  youngsters  who  first  examined 
that  old  battlewagon  when  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  decades  ago  are 
now  escorting  their  own  grandchildren 
around  the  ship. 

Hugh  Morton  is  a  well-informed, 
dedicated,  and  hard-working  environ- 
mentalist. He  is  never  a  pain  in  the 
neck  about  it,  but  he  has  worked  ardu- 
ously to  persuade  officials  of  State  and 
Federal  governments  to  take  a  look  at 
the  ravages  of  acid  rain  and  other  de- 
structive environmental  hazards. 

When  the  historical  lighthouse  at 
Cape  Hatteras  was  about  to  fall  into 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  there  was 
Hugh  Morton,  just  like  Sam  Ervin  said, 
"getting  into  it."  He  formed  a  conunit- 
tee  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  North 
Carolina — and  headed  by  two  somewhat 
adversarial  political  figures.  Hugh  fig- 
ured that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  the  lighthouse.  Today  it  still 
stands,  and  the  efforts  to  make  it  per- 
manently secure  axe  still  going  on. 

A  few  years  ago,  Hugh  Morton 
teamed  up  with  Ed  Rankin  to  produce 
an  enormous  and  handsome  book  con- 
taining personality  sketches  and  splen- 
did photographs  of  dozens  of  unique 
North  Carolinians.  The  book  is  on  dis- 
play today  in  thousands  of  homes. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  President, 
please  allow  me  a  few  words  about  Ed 
Rankin.  His  full  name  is  Edward  L. 
Rankin,  Jr.,  and  he  says  he  is  retired — 
but  like  Hugh  Morton  he  is  "into  ev- 
erything" also.  Ed  made  several  forays 
into  public  life  because  of  his  many 
talents.  He  was  a  top  assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  William  B.  Umstead,  he  was 
private  secretary  of  North  Carolina's 
Gov.  Luther  Hodges,  he  was  director  of 
administration  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  when  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  was 
chief  executive  of  our  State.  Each 
time,  it  was  a  case  of  the  job  seeking 
the  man — and  Ed  Rankin  was  the  num. 
He  and  Hugh  Morton  make  a  good 
team. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
comment  on  Hugh  Morton's  brief  ad- 
dress on  February  24  on  the  215th  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek. 
Bear  in  mind  that  February  24  was  the 
first  day  of  the  ground  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  White  House  heard 
about  Hugh's  remarks  and  requested  a 
copy. 

Hugh  sent  the  text  of  his  speech,  as 
requested.  He  also  sent  a  picture  he 
took  when  he  went  to  the  White  House 
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to  accept  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Con- 
servation Award.  During  the  ceremony 
Hugh  snapped  a  picture  of  President 
Bush  at  the  podium.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President.  Hugh  said  he  hoped  the 
President  would  like  what  he  said  in 
his  speech. 

I  can  testify  that  George  Bush  did  in- 
deed like  it.  He  liked  the  picture,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  under- 
stand why  I  admire  and  respect  my 
friend  Hugh  Morton,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  Feb- 
ruary 24  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    re- 
marks were  ordered   to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Hugh  M.  Morton  at  Moorks 

Creek  Battlegrol'nd  Anstvb;rs.\ry,  Feb- 

RCARV  24.  1991 

I  am  not  nearly  the  historian  that  many  of 
you  are.  yet  I  have  taken  some  pride  in  beint- 
reasonably  familiar  with  the  aLcompli?h- 
ments  of  our  leaders  who  have  served  as 
President  of  the  United  States  durins:  the  70 
years  of  my  lifetime.  I  have  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  I  haven't  really  worked  at  know- 
ing: what  President  Calvin  Coolidge  aucom- 
plished.  If  I  had  not  done  a  little  homework 
to  prepare  for  this  occasion.  I  probably  could 
not  have  named  a  thin^. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  what  may  be 
President  Coolidges  most  m.emorable  state- 
ment: "If  you  don't  say  something-,  you 
won't  be  called  on  to  repeat  it '.  Those 
choice  words  seem  to  sum  up  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge.  and  the  fact  that  my  hero.  Will  Rog- 
ers, used  Silent  Cal  as  the  butt  of  many  of 
his  jokes  probably  reinforced  my  impression 
of  our  most  colorless  President.  Today  I 
know  that  President  Coolidge  did  accomplish 
something.  He  was  the  President  who  sii>rned 
the  bill  to  establish  Moore's  Creek  Nacionai 
Military  Park  on  June  2.  1926.  and  as  lon>j  as 
I  live  I  will  think  of  him  fondly  for  it. 

■you  folks  who  are  my  hosts  here  have 
given  me  a  great  honor.  You  have  invited  me 
to  be  your  speaker  at  the  commemoration  of 
a  Revolutionary  War  conflict  that  was  pos- 
sibly the  most  efficiently  and  brilliantiy 
conducted  battle  in  the  history  of  our  great 
country.  Furthermore,  your  invitation  has 
come  in  the  year  when  the  prog-ram  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  patriotic  Americans  who  are 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  most  effi- 
ciently run  war  in  which  our  nation  has  ever 
been  a  participant.  I  am  e,xtremely  proud  of 
the  past  event,  and  of  the  present,  and  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  say  so. 

In  the  battle  at  Widow  Moore's  Creek,  we 
know  there  were  good  people  on  both  sides, 
because  at  least  some  soldiers  on  both  sides 
were  Scots.  You  expect  a  Scot  to  make  a  bi- 
ased statement  like  that,  so  I  have  said  it. 
But  cases  of  some  on  both  sides  being  Scot 
did  not  make  them  equal  in  their  determina- 
tion to  fight.  The  Patriot  Scots  seemed  to 
understand  what  they  were  fighting  for  bet- 
ter than  did  the  Loyalist  Scots  who  had  been 
bribed  with  land  and  other  benefits  to  fight 
in  the  service  of  the  King.  The  Patriots  were 
fighting  for  freedom. 

Even  taking  into  account  the  skillful 
planning  by  Patriot  Colonels  Alexander 
LUllngton.  Richard  Caswell,  and  James 
Moore,  the  outcome  of  the  battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  is  simply  amazing.  The  Loyalists  lost 
30  killed  and  40  wounded.  The  Patriots  lost 
one— John  Grady  of  Duplin  County,  the  first 
North   Carolinian   to  die   In   the   American 


Revolution.  The  number  of  casualties  was 

small,  but  the  casualty  percentage  between 

Loyalists  and   Patriots   was  overwhelming, 
and  it  was  a  true  turning  point  in  America's 

battle  for  independence. 
If  the  measure  of  successful  conduct  of  war 

is  achieving  victory  while  suffering  a  mini- 
mum number  of  casualties,  certainly 
Moore's  Creek  stands  the  test  of  time  as 
being  one  of  our  greatest,  both  in  minimum 
casualties,  and  what  it  accomplished.  One 
Patriot  killed.  70  Loyalist  casualties,  that  is 
st;li  hard  to  believe.  For  several  days  after 
the  conflict  the  roundup  of  Loyalists  contin- 
ued until  nearly  900  had  been  captured,  in- 
clurimg  30  officers.  This  remarkable  battle 
ended  British  hope  of  organizing  meaningful 
Loyalist  resistance  in  North  Carolina,  even 
though  many  Loyalists  resided  in  our  state. 
While  our  spotlight  today  is  on  Moore's 
Crat-k.  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  let's  go 
downstream  from  here  a  few  miles  to  the 
U.3.S.  North  Carolina  Battleship  Memorial 
which  is  a  memorial  to  the  10,000  North 
Carolinians  in  all  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tarj-  services  who  died  in  World  War  U. 
Think  about  that  10.000  .men  and  women 
froci  this  one  state  killed,  not  just  wounded. 
m  that  one  terrible  war.  Does  it  not  give  us 
so.Tjething  to  appreciate  when  we  realize 
that  prior  to  the  ground  war  .America  has 
suffered  only  about  25  dead  in  the  Persian 
Guli"^  We  do  not  know  how  it  will  end.  but  up 
to  tow  our  people  m  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
done  a  masterful  job.  Each  day  that  passes 
bi'iOir:-^  new  hope  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  victory,  and  to  have  achieved  this  with 
oniy  25  American  dead  leading  into  the 
ground  war  is  absolutely  remarkable. 

I  would  not  want  to  start  an  argument 
with  anyone  on  -ivhat  are  the  most  important 
subjects  for  students  to  learn  in  school.  Ev- 
eryone can  benefit  from  a  well  rounded  edu- 
cation covering  many  things,  and  the  basic 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  of 
couise  essential.  I  would  like  to  add  history 
to  uhat  essentia!  list,  because  a  knowledge  c>f 
history  allows  us  to  benefit  from  the  m.is- 
takes  and  the  successes  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.  In  the  case  of  the  War  in  the 
Perfian  Gulf.  I  am  convinced  we  have  made 
the  riKht  decisions  and  the  right  moves  up  to 
now.  and  that  our  ability  to  select  the  right 
course  is  strongly  infiuenced  by  history. 

.A.!!  of  us  know  that  a  nobody  named  Adolf 
Hitler  was  able  to  worm  his  way  into  power 
m  Germany,  and  because  the  world  was  not 
wiUint'  to  stand  up  to  him  immediately,  he 
was  able  to  overrun  many  of  his  small  neigh- 
bors before  this  country  and  several  others 
recognized  it  for  its  seriousness.  This  experi- 
ence with  having  to  fight  a  tremendous  war 
that  killed  10.000  service  people  from  North 
Carolina  taught  us  a  lesson.  Thankfully  the 
majority  of  our  leaders  today  have  wanted 
no  part  of  the  appeasement  that  leads  to  a 
big  war  in.'^tead  of  a  little  one.  We  are  nip- 
ping Saddam  in  the  bud.  rather  than  let  him 
gain  the  strength  of  Hitler. 

Wliether  we  will  come  out  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  without  an  extended  and  expensive 
ground  war  remains  to  be  seen.  History  tells 
us  we  want  to  handle  it  right  the  first  time, 
however,  because  we  do  not.  in  a  few  years, 
want  to  fight  this  one  again.  There  is  a  fur- 
ther reason  for  not  grabbing  the  first  inad- 
equate peace  feelers.  The  upstart  two-bit  dic- 
tators of  the  world  need  to  not  be  tempted. 
They  need  to  know  that  they  should  not  pull 
Sadflam-like  stunts  and  expect  to  get  away 
with  it.  President  George  Bush  has  made  all 
of  the  right  moves  up  to  this  point,  and  I 
thank  him  for  it. 

But  the  Persian  Gulf  War  is  not  being  run 
only  by  President  Bush,  Secretary  Cheney. 


General  Powell,  General  Schwarzkopf,  and 
General  Horner.  We  have  over  500,000  of  our 
people  over  there,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
a  voluateer.  There  may  be  a  few  who  do  not 
understand  why  they  are  there,  and  of  course 
all  of  them  want  to  be  home.  The  bulk  of 
them  know  that  they  are  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  this  nation  and  the  world.  Most  of 
them  are  there  at  extreme  personal  and  fam- 
ily inconvenience  and  sacrifice.  We  owe  them 
a  lot,  all  500,000  of  them,  and  none  of  us 
should  ever  forget  it. 

So  today  at  Moore's  Creek  National  Mili- 
tary Park  we  express  our  thanks  to  brave 
men  for  two  events  in  our  nation's  history 
215  years  apart.  Both  events  appear  to  be 
among  the  most  efficiently  conducted  mili- 
tary operations  our  country  has  ever  seen. 
Both  events  called  upon  our  people  to  make 
agonizing  decisions,  and  in  both  instances 
skillful  planning  and  correct  priorities  led  to 
the  right  conclusions.  The  Patriots  in  Feb- 
ruary 1776  knew  they  were  fighting  for  free- 
dom, and  the  Patriot  missile  crews  and  our 
other  300.000  patriots  in  February  1991  are 
protecting  our  freedom,  too.  Let's  all  of  us 
u.se  every  opportunity  to  say  thanks  that  215 
years  apart,  level  heads  have  prevailed. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  speak 
at  this  program. 


THE  FEDERAL  TRIANGLE 
BUILDING 

Mr.  MO-^NIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Senators"  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Saturday.  March 
9.  The  article  is  a  review  by  that  most 
able  reporter,  Benjamin  Forgey,  of  the 
new  Federal  Triangle  project  design  by 
James  Freed  of  the  renowned  architec- 
ture firm  of  Pei  Cobb  Freed  &  Partners. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing:  with  some  unfinished  business 
here.  With  the  authority  granted  by 
Congress  in  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1926,  Mr.  Andrew  Mellon.  then-Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  commenced  a 
great  project  of  Federal  buildings 
called  the  Federal  Triangle.  Some 
grand  buildings  resulted  from  this  ef- 
fort, but  with  the  onset  of  the  Depres- 
sion, the  project  just  plain  stopped.  We 
were  left  with  a  parking  lot  of  unsur- 
passed ugliness.  And  that  parking  lot 
has  remained  with  us  for  over  60  years. 

On  August  21.  1987,  President  Reagan 
signed  the  Federal  Triangle  bill  into 
law.  We  authorized  a  grand  building 
nearly  two-thirds  the  space  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. But  this  is  not  simply  a  large  of- 
fice building.  It  assumes  a  prominent 
place  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue — Ameri- 
ca's Main  Street. 

Too  often  we  have  permitted  our  pub- 
lic buildings  to  fall  far  short  of  excel- 
lence, yet  architecture  is  the  one  ines- 
capable public  art.  Our  public  buildings 
speak  volumes  about  us.  about  who  we 
are,  and  about  the  dignity  or  disdain 
with  which  we  go  about  this  govern- 
mental enterprise  of  ours. 

I  am  pleased  that  when  the  construc- 
tion is  done,  as  Mr.  Forgey  explains,  we 
will  be  proud  of  what  this  new  Federal 
Triangle  Building  will  say  about  us. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
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Washington  Post  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  9,  1991] 

The  Shape  of  the  Triangles  FtTURE 

(By  Benjamin  Forgey) 

The  Federal  Triangle  has  shamefacedly  re- 
mained incomplete  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, its  last  piece  a  surface  parking  lot— un- 
dignified, unsightly  and  unpleasant.  A  bold 
plan  to  complete  the  great  compound  has 
been  stalled  for  a  couple  of  years  in  con- 
troversy about  its  cost,  its  efficacy,  its  eth- 
ics and  even  its  design,  by  the  renowned  ar- 
chitecture firm  of  Pei  Cobb  Freed  &  Part- 
ners. 

Questions  persist  about  some  issues,  but 
worries  about  the  architecture  worries  can 
cease.  Though  not  without  fault,  the  Inter- 
national Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  as  the 
behemoth  building  is  to  be  called,  promises 
enormous  visual  enrichment,  spatial  excite- 
ment and  design  finesse.  An  immensely  com- 
plicated enterprise,  it'll  be  a  building  unlike 
any  other  in  the  Federal  Triangle,  but  it  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  complex  and. 
strangely  enough,  it  will  fit  in. 

In  terms  of  sheer  size  and  number  of  uses, 
not  to  mention  the  price  tag  of  more  than 
$650  million,  the  ICTC  project  is  an  amaze- 
ment. More  than  half  a  Pentagon  big.  it  en- 
compasses 3.1  million  gross  square  feet,  in- 
cluding four  levels  of  underground  parking 
for  2,500  cars.  Its  facilities  include  sizable 
conference  rooms,  exhibition  halls,  training 
centers,  information  exchanges,  a  large- 
screen  theater  and  three  small  cinemas,  a 
large  auditorium  for  800  (reduced  from  1,500 
for  cost  reasons),  a  small  one  for  300,  a  mul- 
tim.edia  •'World  Globe,"  a  'World  Link  Atri- 
um," a  presidential  memorial  as  part  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  stores,  bars,  res- 
taurants, cafes  and  a  whopping  amount  of 
federal  office  space. 

One  of  the  major  questions  concerning  the 
design  after  it  was  first  unveiled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corp.  as 
the  victor  in  a  developer-architect  competi- 
tion two  years  ago  was,  indeed,  its  compat- 
ibility with  the  classic  revival  architecture 
of  the  buildings  that  surround  the  huge,  ir- 
regular site.  (It's  bounded  by  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  to  the  north,  the  District  Build- 
ing and  14th  Street  to  the  west,  and  elabo- 
rate federal  buildings  to  the  south  and  east.) 

Such  concern  was  understandable — the  Pei 
firm  has  never  been  identified  with  soft  ar- 
chitectural insertions  in  the  cityscape.  To 
the  contrary,  its  stamp  ever  since  its  found- 
ing by  I.M.  Pei  three  decades  ago  has  been 
strong  contrasts,  succinct  geometries,  su- 
perb technologies  and  extraordinary  finishes. 
Witness,  for  one  good  instance.  Pei's  own 
East  Building  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

From  the  beginning  the  firm's  conception 
of  the  ICTC  possessed  powerful,  daring  quali- 
ties. It  proposed  a  dramatic  new  public  park 
opening  off  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  a  stu- 
pendous new  interior  court.  But  its  "dress- 
ings'—the elevations  presented  for  the  com- 
petition-had a  parched,  asbstemious  look. 
Although  the  competition  rules  established 
certain  fundamentals  of  the  contexts 
heights,  roof  and  facade  materials,  percent- 
ages of  window  openings — one  could  not 
handily  imagine  the  new  facades  cozying  up 
to  the  neoclassical  ambience  established  by 
the  Beaux-Arts  architects  of  the  original 
buildings. 

James  Freed,  the  partner  In  charge  of  this 
design,  admitted  as  much  in  an  interview 


last  winter.  "Ifs  hard  for  me  to  believe  the 
old  rules  still  apply."  he  said.  "The  dilemma 
Is  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  government 
and  to  celebrate  the  liveliness  of  the  ICTC. 
One  cannot  just  stand  on  dignity  alone.  But 
to  design  decorative  moldings  is  something  I 
never  thought  I  would  do." 

So  spoke  the  lifelong  modernist.  It's  some- 
thing no  observer  of  the  Pei  firm  ever 
thought  it  would  do  or  could  do,  either.  But 
Freed  and  company  have  perhaps  surprised 
even  themselves  with  the  work  they've  done 
in  the  ensuing  year.  The  new  elevations  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  With  rusticated 
bases,  pilastered  midsections,  a  variety  of 
emphatically  formed  pavilions  and  en- 
trances, deeply  framed  windows  and  force- 
fully corniced  tops,  they  demonstrate  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  neoclassical 
modus  operandi.  As  intended,  they'll  stand 
in  contrast  to  but  correspond  kindly  with 
their  Federal  Triangle  companions. 

To  architects  more  comfortable  with  reviv- 
alist styles — to  Washington's  Hartman-Cox, 
for  example — this  issue  of  the  proper  dress- 
ing for  the  new  building  would  not  have 
caused  great  stress.  But  to  architects  such  as 
Freed,  insistent  upon  making  "something  we 
can  relate  to  as  a  part  of  modern  life  "  even 
in  this  unusually  circumspect  environment. 
it  was  a  struggle. 

Hesitant  to  take  the  Federal  Triangle  it- 
self as  a  precedent.  Freed  and  his  colleagues 
(there  were  five  younger  architects  on  the 
original  design  team)  fastened  on  the  nearby 
northern  elevation  of  Robert  Mills's  19th- 
century  Treasury  Building,  taking  lessons 
from  its  sober  rhythms.  From  this,  they  de- 
veloped an  archetypal  elevation  they  called 
their  "Rosetta  stone."  There  s  none  of 
Miils's  ornamentation  (in  itself  quite  mini- 
mal) in  their  facades — Freed  didn't  actually 
design  any  decorative  moldings — but  there's 
more  variety  of  form,  more  depth  and  more 
glass. 

"This  is  not  a  clone,  "  Freed  said  recently, 
and  it  isn't.  It  is  a  sophisticated,  highly  ab- 
stracted late-20th-century  version  of  neo- 
classical architecture.  As  appropriate  for  so 
large  and  prominent  a  structure,  this  one  is 
"designed  out"  on  all  sides.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  delights  of  these  facades  is  their  variety 
within  the  overriding  uniformity  of  stylistic 
vocabulary. 

On  14th  Street  there  is  a  graceful,  subtly 
curved  facade  with  end  pavilions  and  a  .'-e- 
cessed  entryway.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
marked  by  a  tremendous  ceremonial  cyl- 
inder with  raised  paired  columns.  Even  the 
less  visible  elevations  (facing  the  District 
Building,  for  instance)  are  treated  with  sys- 
tematic respect.  And  the  eastern  facade  is  a 
supple  piece  of  work.  Designed  to  frame  the 
new  public  space,  it's  a  contrapuntal  com- 
bination of  angles  and  curves,  positive  and 
negative  spaces,  and  emphatic,  discrete 
forms.  It  is  with  these  calculated 
asymmetries  that  Freed  best  attains  his 
risky  aim  of  honoring  the  classical  tradition 
while  defying  it.  politely  but  decisively.  One 
can  rest  assured  that  the  building  will  re- 
spond wonderfully  to  Washington  light. 

The  long  arm  of  this  facade,  extending 
southwest  at  a  90-degree  angle  to  the  diago- 
nal of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  where  it  meets 
13th  Street,  was  one  of  Freed's  bold  moves  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  design  process. 
Alone  among  the  competitors  did  he  decide 
to  complete  the  courtyard,  framed  by  the  ex- 
isting federal  hemicyle.  in  a  truly 
celebratory  fashion.  (Intended  as  a  noble  ar- 
mature for  a  major  public  park,  the  Grand 
Plaza,  the  hemicyle  became  just  a  forgotten 
focus  for  the  parking  lot.) 


This  was.  In  a  way,  an  In-your-face  ges- 
ture— the  conventional  approach  would  have 
been  to  shape  the  space  with  a  mirror-imagre 
half-circle— but  it  is  exceedingly  promising. 
Freed's  theory  clearly  was  that  t*ut  oppo- 
sites  attract— in  this  case  the  long,  straight 
diagonal  vs.  the  semicircle.  His  belief  is  that 
the  dramatic  diagonal  will  lure  people  to- 
ward the  space.  His  aim  is  to  make  this  vast 
open  space  a  densely  populated,  active  zone 
in  the  heart  of  the  Federal  Triangle. 

Whether  this  dream  comes  true  remains  a 
question,  and  not  strictly  an  architectural 
one.  But  definitely  it  is  possible— this  is  a 
place  with  amazing  asthetlc  and  entre- 
preneurial potential.  A  lot  depends  on  the 
success  of  this  institution  itself,  and  so  far 
the  specific  components  of  the  International 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  have  remained 
somewhat  pie-in-the-sky.  But  the  density  Is 
there— close  to  10.000  federal  workers  in  the 
building  itself,  and  untold  numbers  of  tour- 
ists and  more  purposeful  visitors.  And  the  in- 
frastructure: The  building  will  connect  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Triangle  Metro  station. 
The  ICTC  could  become  the  long-desired 
h-e-'-  in  the  "China  Wall"  of  the  Federal 
Triangle,  pulling  visitors  toward  downtown 
from  the  Mall. 

A  lot  depends  as  well  on  continuing  refine- 
ments to  the  architecture,  particularly  to 
the  sketchy  furnishings  of  the  plaza.  (Like 
many  a  modernist  diagram,  this  one  does  not 
welcome  works  of  art  as  integral  to  the  de- 
sign.) But  there  is  no  mistaking  that  Freed 
and  his  talented  colleagues  have  established 
the  groundwork  with  that  great  eastern  wall. 
Likewise,  landscape  architect  Peter  Wadker 
has  done  good  homework — his  plan  to  a  bi- 
furcated space,  half  paved,  half  green,  com- 
plements Freed's  concept  extremely  well. 

Another  major  strength  of  this  design,  as 
of  so  many  products  of  the  Pei  firm,  is  its 
command  of  pedestrian  circulation,  its 
artfulness  and  sophistication  at  getting  peo- 
ple to  move  from  here  to  there.  In  this  re- 
spect, of  course,  the  ICTC  building  is  as  com- 
plex as  they  come,  and  the  architectural 
work  in  both  plan  and  three  dimensions  Is 
nothing  short  of  dazzling.  Access  to  the  prin- 
cipal public  areas  is  clear,  and  frequently 
dramatic;  corridors  are  properly  placed  for 
maximum  efficiency  and  best  views;  links 
between  the  underground,  ground  level  and 
mezzanine  concourses  are  many  and  delight- 
ful. And  so  on.  'Visiting  this  building  will  be 
a  many-faceted  treat. 

In  a  way  I've  saved  the  best  for  last,  for  as 
good  as  the  exterior  architecture  is,  the  prin- 
cipal interior  public  spaces  promise  to  be 
even  better.  Or,  one  should  say,  they're  of  a 
different  kind,  and  they're  superb.  "One  of 
the  big  problems  with  a  building  as  big  as 
this."  Freed  has  said,  "is  to  know  where  you 
are.  And  you  can  only  do  that  with  architec- 
ture. 'Vou  can't  do  it  with  signs  and  such." 

Three  cheers  for  Freed  and  friends.  They've 
gone  the  extra  mile  to  shape  great  spaces  In- 
side. The  two  auditoriums,  for  instance, 
stand  very  nearly  free  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  lobby — they're  beautifully  designed 
events  in  themselves.  The  World  Globe,  de- 
scribed as  a  "scaffold  for  technologies  that 
haven't  been  invented  yet,"  will  be  in  its 
naked  state  a  looming  spherical  structure  of 
metal  trusses — quite  a  sight. 

The  World  Link  Atrium  tops  them  all.  Eln- 
closed  by  a  conical,  steel-frame  glass  roof, 
screened  in  part  by  a  delicate  suspended 
scrim,  supported  by  an  independent  system 
of  steel  columns,  it  looks  in  model  to  be 
breathtaking  and.  even,  spellbindingly  beau- 
tiful. It  could  become  one  of  the  great  inte- 
rior attractions  in  the  world. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  GREENE 


March  12,  1991 


Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  homage  to  a  dear  friend 
and  influential  leader  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Louis  Greene  will  retire 
April  after  20  years  of  faithful  service 
as  director  of  the  Alabama  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

Lou  was  appointed  director  of  the 
LRS  in  1970.  He  has  also  served  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Legislative  Council.  As 
director,  he  has  direct  control  over  a 
staff  of  24,  with  explicit  responsibility 
for  all  agency  duties  and  functions. 
Lou,  and  the  Alabama  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  have  been  widely  com- 
mended during  his  tenure.  As  a  State 
senator  and  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  in  the  1970s,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  directly  with  Lou 
and  watching  first  hand  as  he  estab- 
lished a  legacy  of  accomplishments 
that  will  be  a  challenge  to  sustain. 

Lou's  work  at  the  LRS  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  and  successful  pro- 
fessional career.  A  native  of  Bir- 
mingham and  a  Montgomery  resident 
since  1950,  Lou  is  one  of  Alabama's  fin- 
est citizens.  He  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n  where  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps,  including  combat 
duty  In  the  Pacific  theater.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  received  his  law  degree  in  1950.  Lou 
was  engaged  in  a  successful  law  prac- 
tice In  Montgomery  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  LRS'  top  post  in  1970. 

Lou  has  been  affiliated  with  many 
professional,  social,  and  religious  orga- 
nizations including  the  Trinity  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  Montgomery 
Lions  Club,  the  Montgomery  Toast- 
master's  Club,  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law 
Fraternity,  the  Montgomery  County. 
AL,  and  American  Bar  Associations. 
and  the  Jackson  Hospital  Foundation 
Board  of  Directors. 

Lou's  retirement  is  well  deserved. 
Now  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy  time  spent 
with  his  wife  Linda,  their  daughter 
Jane,  son-in-law  Scott,  and  grand- 
children Mary  and  Patrick. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  an  honor  to  share 
some  of  Louis  Greene's  immense  ac- 
complishments with  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  SALUTES  SIS- 
TER MARY  FLORITA  SPRINGER 
AS  THE  394TH  "DAILY  POINT  OF 
LIGHT" 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  in  honor 
of  a  remarkable,  81-year-old  woman  in 
Pendleton.  OR.  Her  name  is  Sister 
Mary  Florita  Springer,  and  she  has 
dedicated  her  life  to  improving  the 
lives  of  others.  The  many  contributions 
she  has  made  to  Oregon  are  best  dem- 
onstrated by  her  work  helping  the  el- 
derly residents  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  in  my  State. 

Despite  having  suffered  two  heart  at- 
tacks and  two  surgeries.  Sister  Florita 


regularly  travels  8  miles  to  the 
Umatilla  Reservation  outside  Pendle- 
ton to  visit  30  homebound  elderly  indi- 
viduals. She  spends  most  of  her  day 
talking  with  them,  assisting  them  with 
chores,  and  offering  them  reading  ma- 
terials. After  completing  her  visits,  she 
goes  to  the  senior  center  on  the  res- 
ervation to  pick  up  hot  meals  and  de- 
liver them  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
prepare  meals  for  themselves.  Sister 
Florita  goes  out  of  her  way  each  day  to 
ensure  that  all  of  her  friends  on  the 
reservation  receive  a  pleasurable  meal. 

Sister  Florita  became  interested  in 
working  with  the  residents  of  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  after  a  45- 
year  career  in  teaching.  For  the  last  15 
years  of  her  teaching  career  she  was 
the  principal  at  the  St.  Andrews  Catho- 
lic School  on  the  reservation.  After 
being  forced  to  retire  from  teaching  be- 
cause of  her  health  conditions.  Sister 
Florita  decided  to  come  back  to  the 
reservation  as  a  companion  to  the  el- 
derly who  live  there.  Many  of  her 
friends  are  the  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  of  the  children  she  used 
to  teach.  Each  day  Sister  Florita  en- 
sures that  the  elderly  receive  the 
friendship  and  care  that  they  so  de- 
serve. 

Aa  recognition  for  her  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  improving  the  lives  of 
the  elderly  residents  of  the  Umatilla 
Reservation  in  Oregon.  President  Bush 
has  saluted  Sister  Florita  as  the  394th 
"Dally  Point  of  Light.'"  The  Daily 
Point  of  Light  recognition  is  intended 
to  call  every  individual  and  group  in 
America  to  claim  society's  problems  as 
their  own  by  taking  direct  and  con- 
sequential action,  like  the  efforts 
taken  by  Sister  Florita. 

On  behalf  of  Oregon,  and  the  many 
people  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation  in 
whose  lives  you  make  a  difference, 
many  thanks.  Sister  Florita. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CONTRIBU- 
TION OF  VERMONTERS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  all  of  the  "Ver- 
monters  who  made  a  contribution  to 
the  Quest  to  liberate  Kuwait  from  the 
grasp  of  a  tyrant.  "Vermonters  serve  in 
all  fbur  branches  of  the  military  and 
the  reserves.  Their  tasks  range  from 
waging  the  battle  against  Iraq,  to  help- 
ing the  Kuwaiti's  start  rebuilding  their 
war-torn  country.  I  wish  to  commend 
each  and  every  one  of  them  for  a  job 
well  done. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  recognize  those 
unsung  heroes  back  home— the  families 
of  the  soldiers— for  they  are  the  moti- 
vating factor  for  our  troops.  I  remem- 
ber {torn  my  days  in  the  U.S.  Navy  the 
importance  of  letters  and  packages 
from  home,  the  words  of  love  and  sup- 
port mean  more  than  anything.  Hus- 
bands, wives,  parents,  and  even  chil- 
dren  are   running   the   show   back   at 


home  while  their  loved  ones  so  bravely 
serve  our  country.  The  families  of  our 
service  personnel  deserve  our  respect 
and  admiration  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  several  "Vermonters  who  I 
have  learned  were  injured  while  serving 
our  country: 

Sgt.  Michael  Devest,  of  Rutland.  Mi- 
chael siiffered  a  back  injury  while  part 
of  the  131st  Engineering  Company  of 
the  National  Guard  Reserve  unit  from 
Camp  Johnson.  I  know  that  I  join  the 
many  folks  at  the  Shelburne  Post  Of- 
fice in  wishing  for  his  quick  recovery.  I 
hope  to  see  him  back  at  home  with  his 
wife,  Pam,  very  soon. 

Sgt.  Daniel  D.  Foss,  of  Burlington. 
Daniel,  also  a  part  of  the  131st,  was  in- 
jured in  a  bulldozer  accident.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  heard  recently  that  he 
will  make  a  full  recovery. 

Sgt.  Edward  L.  Gilbert,  of  Woodford. 
Edward,  who  is  part  of  the  3d  Armored 
Division,  was  injured  by  shrapnel  from 
a  land  mine  when  driving  two  doctors 
in  a  jeep.  Edward  got  an  extra  boost  of 
support  when  he  was  visited  by  a  cap- 
tain from  the  131st  National  Guard 
unit  who  brought  Edward  a  Vermont 
flag.  HiB  wife.  Lisa,  is  patiently  await- 
ing his  return  home. 

Mark  M.  Jacques,  of  Barre.  Mark  in- 
jured his  back  while  serving  with  the 
131st.  I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that 
Mark  is  now  at  Fort  Devens  and  is  feel- 
ing muoh  better. 

Pfc.  John  Knapp,  Jr.,  of  Pownal. 
John  wis  injured  while  on  a  tank  mis- 
sion to  clear  mines  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  I  wish 
him  a  awift  and  complete  recovery  so 
that  he  may  return  home  soon  to  his 
wife.  Li»a.  who  is  expecting  a  child. 

Sgt.  Michael  J.  Nauceder.  of  Bellows 
Falls.  Michael  also  became  disabled 
while  working  as  a  part  of  the  131st.  I 
am  pleaeed  to  report  that  he  is  now  re- 
covering at  home  with  his  wife,  Julie. 

Jeffrey  "Mike"  Twardy.  of 
Shelburne.  Mike  was  injured  when  an 
Iraqi  shell  hit  his  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicle. He  is  a  part  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division.  I  just  learned  yesterday  that 
Mike  will  be  coming  back  to  the  States 
on  Friday  to  continue  his  recovery.  I 
wish  he  and  his  wife.  Christine,  all  the 
best. 

Sgt.  James  'Verchereau,  of  Grand 
Isle.  James  is  also  a  member  of  the 
131st  who  suffered  from  a  back  injury. 
James  will  be  coming  back  to  the 
States  in  the  next  few  days,  and  I  hope 
that  soon  he  will  be  back  in  "Vermont 
with  his  wife.  Kathy. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  the  actions 
and  the  csirlng  spirit  of  all  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  war  effort  both  in  the 
gulf  and  back  at  home  in  Vermont.  We 
owe  our  service  personnel  a  debt   of 


gratitude 
done 


Thank  you  for  a  job  well 
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U.S.  FORCES:  THE  PRIDE  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  reading  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled,  "U.S. 
Forces:  The  Pride  of  America,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  on  Friday,  March  1,  1991. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  is  a 
fine  newspaper  with  an  outstanding 
reputation.  It  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  people  throughout  our 
State  and  it  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
South  Carolina,  having  been  founded  in 
1894. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Mar.  1.  1991] 

U.S.  Forces:  The  Pride  of  America 

In  his  televised  address  to  the  nation 
Wednesday  night  announcing  the  Persian 
Gulf  cease-fire.  President  Bush  spoke  glow- 
ing-ly  of  the  superb  performance  of  America's 
armed  forces.  Never  before  has  such  a  mas- 
sive buildup  of  men  and  material  been  ac- 
complished in  so  short  a  time,  and  never  has 
victory  come  as  quickly  or  with  such  little 
loss  of  life. 

"This  is  not  a  time  of  euphoria:  certainly 
not  a  time  to  gloat,"  the  president  said. 
"But  it  is  a  time  of  pride— pride  in  our 
troops,  pride  in  our  friends  who  stood  with  us 
during  the  crisis,  pride  in  our  nation  and  the 
people  whose  strength  and  resolve  made  vic- 
tory quick,  decisive  and  just.  .  .  .  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  those  who  have  risked  their  lives. 
Let  us  never  forget  those  who  gave  their 
lives.  May  God  bless  our  valiant  military 
forces  and  their  families.  .  .  ." 

The  American  people  have  just  cause  for 
pride  in  their  armed  forces.  The  100-hour 
ground  war  that  crushed  Saddam  Hussein's 
army  would  have  been  the  fodder  of  novelists 
had  it  not  been  for  the  exacting,  thoroughly 
professional  i)erformance  of  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
to  be  made  for  the  efficacy  of  the  all-volun- 
teer military,  this  was  it.  The  goals  of  the 
campaign  were  achieved  rapidly,  expertly 
and  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  casualties. 

Credit  for  this  belongs  to  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  the  tall  and  affable  bulldog 
who  guided  coalition  forces  as  supreme  allied 
commander.  Not  since  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  has  America  had  a  field  commander 
who  could  manage  combined  operations — air, 
sea  and  land — with  such  economy  and  grace. 
The  seriousness  with  which  he  undertook  his 
mission  was  leavened  by  compassion  and 
humor,  and  the  dividends  his  leadership  paid 
were  summed  up  by  the  nickname  his  troops 
bestowed  on  him:  Storm-in'  Norman. 

About  the  troops  themselves,  words  are 
Imperfect  instruments  in  acknowledging 
their  courage  and  professionalism.  The  dam- 
age they  inflicted  on  the  Iraqis  is  only  now 
coming  to  light,  but  it  was  by  every  measure 
awesome.  Forty  of  the  enemy's  42  divisions 
In  the  theater  were  either  eviscerated  or 
knocked  out,  and  the  landscape  was  littered 
with  the  wreckag'e  of  Iraqi  armor.  In  the 
final  analysis,  It  was  not  so  much  that  the 
Iraqis  were  poor  soldiers  who  were  badly  led. 
They  were  up  against  the  very  best  troops  in 
the  world.  It  was  no  contest  from  the  start. 


President  Bush  is  reaping  political  bou- 
quets for  the  way  in  which  the  White  House 
and  the  administration  handled  the  war,  and 
the  praise  Is  richly  deserved— from  Defense 
Secretary  Richard  Cheney  to  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Chairman  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell  and  on 
down  the  line.  It  has  been  said  before,  but  It 
merits  saying  again:  The  campaign  would 
not,  could  not,  have  beeu  as  successful  if  the 
president  had  not  had  the  self-confidence  to 
leave  the  fighting  to  the  professionals.  The 
commander-in-chiefs  hands-off  policy  was  so 
significant  a  factor  in  the  allied  victory  that 
Gen.  Schwarzkopf  himself  paid  tribute  to  the 
president's  discipline. 

Even  now.  in  the  exuberance  of  victory,  a 
grateful  nation  remembers  that  79  of  its  sons 
and  daughters  will  not  return  with  their 
comrades,  that  79  American  homes  and 
countless  hearts  are  filled  with  agony.  The 
wings  of  man's  life  are  plummed  with  the 
feathers  of  death,  as  Milton  wrote,  but  the 
loss  of  even  one  American  life  in  battle  is  a 
terrible  price  to  pay. 

The  soldiers  have  done  their  heroic  duty.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  statesmen  to  ensure  that 
their  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  join  to 
correct  a  problem  which  plagues  a  spe- 
cial group  of  older  Americans — those 
affected  by  the  Social  Security  notch. 

For  my  colleagues  who  may  not  be 
aware,  the  Social  Security  notch 
causes  10  million  Americans  born  be- 
tween the  years  1917-26  to  receive  less 
in  Social  Security  benefits  than  Ameri- 
cans born  outside  the  notch  years  due 
to  changes  made  in  the  1977  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  formula. 

Under  the  current  formula,  benefits 
for  retirees  born  in  the  years  1917-26 
are  as  much  as  20  percent  lower  than 
benefits  received  by  those  born  before 
1917. 

I  have  felt  compelled  over  the  years 
to  speak  out  about  this  issue  and  the 
injustice  it  imposes  on  millions  of 
Americans.  The  notch  issue  has  been 
debated  and  debated  and  debated  over 
the  last  several  years,  yet  no  solution 
to  it  has  been  found.  Because  of  this, 
older  Americans  must  scrimp  to  afford 
the  most  basic  of  necessities.  These  are 
hard-working  Americans  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here— people  who  paid  into 
Social  Security  year  after  year,  until 
their  retirement,  expecting,  at  age  65. 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  years  of  hard 
work. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  and  the  President  had  good 
intentions  when  it  changed  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  in  1972.  Members  of 
Congress  had  attempted  to  institu- 
tionalize Social  Security  cost-of-living 
adjustments  which  had  previously  been 
legislated  inconsistently.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  soon  became  evident  that 
these  1972  amendments  were  calculated 
incorrectly.  In  an  attempt  to  right 
these  formula  mistakes,  the  Social  Se- 
curity notch  was  born.  Benefits  were 
reduced  by  10  to  20  percent  for  all 
Americans  bom  between  1917  and  1926. 
These  Americans,  now  known  as  notch 


babies,  are  not  deserving  of  this  treat- 
ment. They  receive  hundreds  of  dollars 
less  in  Social  Security  benefits  than 
their  friends  and  relatives  who  were 
just  lucky  enough  to  be  bom  a  few 
days  outside  the  Social  Security  notch. 

While  my  brief  synopsis  of  the  notch 
history  reveals  well-meaning  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  protect 
America's  seniors,  we  must  take  re- 
sponsibility without  delay  for  the  fact 
that  to  date,  the  actions  have  been  dis- 
astrous. And  time  is  running  out.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  that  our  notch  ba- 
bies are  not  getting  any  younger. 

The  legislation  being  offered  today 
by  Senator  Sanford  and  me  incor- 
porates the  best  features  of  many  pro- 
posals offered  during  past  Congresses 
to  address  the  notch  injustice.  Other 
legislative  proposals  have  been  incor- 
porated into  what  we  see  before  us 
today— a  simple,  uncomplicated  act 
wliich  will  restore  the  fair  and  demo- 
cratic treatment  of  millions  of  our 
older  Americans. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  simple: 
It  creates  a  10-year  transition  formula 
for  persons  bom  in  the  years  1917 
through  1926.  That  is  it.  This  proposal 
is  affordable  as  well— another  attrac- 
tive feature — it  makes  but  a  small  dent 
in  the  huge  Social  Security  trust  fund 
surplus.  Surely  we  can  see  fit  to  spend 
Social  Security  funds  on  the  very  peo- 
ple whose  money  was  collected  year 
after  year  to  create  them. 

My  mail  tells  woeful  tales.  Jack  Gib- 
son of  Carson  City,  NV,  writes: 

1  am  a  former  Marine  attached  to  the  Sec- 
ond Marine  Division  during  the  Second 
World  War,  seeing  action  in  the  Pacific  The- 
ater of  war. 

I  am  also  a  second  class  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

That  is  because  I  was  born  In  1920,  became 
a  working  registrant  of  the  Social  Security 
system  when  it  was  first  started,  and  h&ve 
paid  into  it  all  my  life  except  when  I  was  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Yes.  I  am  a  "Notch"  baby,  one  of  the  for- 
gotten citizens  of  this  country.  Downgraded 
because  I.  and  thousands  before  me  were 
born  at  the  wrong  time.  Unfortunately,  those 
born  later  or  earlier  h&ve  not  had  their  So- 
cial Security  payments  "docked"  due  to  leg- 
islation. •  *  » 

Edward  Lilian  of  Thunder,  NV, 
writes: 

By  procrastinating  about  the  repeal  of  this 
Act,  you  and  your  peers  are  in  fact  making 
the  decision  to  ignore  and  discriminate 
against  us. 

The  legislation  offered  today  is  a  re- 
sponsible solution  to  the  notch  in- 
equity. This  bill  will  not  bankrupt  the 
Social  Security  System.  The  transition 
formula  extends  over  10  years.  It  in- 
creases notch  babies'  Social  Security 
checks  by  an  estimated  $37  to  $114  per 
month.  This  may  not  sound  like  much 
money  to  my  colleagues  who  have  good 
steady  incomes,  but  to  a  senior  who 
lives  on  a  fixed  income  it  is  a  fortune. 
This  small  amount,  a  fortune  to  some, 
can  mean  the  ability  to  put  food  on  the 
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table.  It  can  mean  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase a  vital  prescription  drug. 

It  is  time  for  Congrress  to  return  dol- 
lars to  the  hands  of  those  who  earned 
them— Social  Seciu-ity  beneficiaries.  It 
is  time  for  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  listen  to  the  Jack  Gibsons  and 
Edward  Lilians  of  their  respective 
States.  It  is  time  to  destroy  the  Social 
Security  notch.  For  millions  of  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens,  this  will  be  no  less 
than  miraculous.  For  the  102d  Con- 
grress,  this  will  be  no  less  than  miracu- 
lous. 


March  12,  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORTH  DAKOTA'S 
WAYNE  LUBENOW 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  last  week  of  the 
death  of  Wayne  Lubenow.  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite writers  and  a  personal  friend. 
The  columns  he  wrote  are  like  Norman 
Rockwell  paintings  which  can  be  en- 
joyed for  generations  to  come,  they  so 
well  illustrate  the  best  of  American 
life. 

Wayne  Lubenow  was  an  eloquent 
salesman  for  North  Dakota.  As  a  trib- 
ute to  him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  column  he  wrote  about  the 
State  in  1962  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

North  Dakot.\:  a  Bli.vd  Date 

What  It's  like,  see.  Is  getting  stuck  with  a 
blind  date.  You  hate  to  go  because  you've 
heard  she's  a  dog. 

But  you  go  anyway— you  find  all  the  Miss 
Americas  rolled  Into  one  beautiful  package 
and  you  wonder  how  she  ever  got  chat  bad 
Image. 

That's  North  Dakota. 

She's  a  beauty  beyond  your  imagination— 
but  you  have  to  see  her  to  believe  it. 

1  know,  because  I  was  Invited  to  take  a  10- 
day  tour  of  my  State  the  last  week  in  June. 
compliments  of  the  North  Dakota  Travel  .As- 
sociation. 

I  didn't  exactly  do  cartwheels  when  I  was 
told  I  could  tour  North  Dakota  for  10  day.s. 
But  It's  10  days  off  the  old  grind  so  why  not? 

So  I  went  on  the  blind  date,  but  only  be- 
cause It  seemed  like  a  duty.  And  there,  so 
help  me.  was  the  queen  that  had  been  right 
in  my  backyard  all  these  years  and  that  I 
never  really  saw. 

Ron  Campbell,  a  member  of  the  tour  from 
the  Reglna,  Sask..  Leader-Post,  had  been  to 
North  Dakota  before.  And  he  told  me. 
"Wayne,  this  Is  a  new  North  Dakota." 

I  agree,  but  what  struck  me  is  that  my 
blind  date  was  twins— two  North  Dakotas. 

First,  there  is  the  old  gal— the  one  who  has 
been  around  a  long,  long  time.  She's  the 
breath-taking  Badlands  and  the  buttes  and 
the  forts  and  the  history  and  the  pioneers 
and  the  scenery  that  puts  butterflies  where 
your  last  meal  should  be. 

She  Is  miles  and  miles  of  sheer,  untamed 
beauty  and  if  you  look  hard  into  a  sunset 
and  let  your  lma«rlnatlon  go,  you  can  see  the 
red  men  and  the  cowboys  and  the  flag-wav- 
ing cavalry. 

She  Is  mostly  a  western  North  Dakota  gal. 
this  old  one,  for  that  is  where  the  rough 
country  Is.  But  you  can  see  her,  too.  in  the 


rivers  of  Eastern  North  Dakota— but  you'll 
be  looking  for  sternwheelers  hauling  people 
and  provisions  to  Dakota  Territory. 

Her  mirror,  of  course,  is  the  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt National  Park  with  cowtown  Medora 
as  her  boudoir.  From  there  her  territory 
stretches  through  the  South  Unit  of  the 
park,  up  north  through  the  even  more  fabu- 
lous North  Unit. 

Bat  her  charm  doesn't  end  there.  It  runs  to 
places  like  Grassy  Butte  with  its  sod-built 
old  post  office,  to  the  State's  three  Indian 
reservations  where  much  of  what  is  old  and 
historic  remains  as  it  was. 

That's  old  gal,  the  old  North  Dakota— and 
a  queen  she  is. 

But  she  is  being  challeng-ed  by  a  princess, 
a  young  starlet  who  CTi't  possibly  harm 
her— but  who  only  adds  to  North  Dakota's 
lustor. 

The  debutante  is  the  revitalization  of  her 
citiee.  of  her  commerce,  and  even  of  her 
landt. 

Minot  and  her  Air  Base  bustle:  Bismark 
boonas:  Dickinson  swings:  Grand  Forks  and 
Far^  grow  and  grow. 

New  people,  new  industry,  new  growth. 

That's  what  Campbell  meant  by  a  'new  " 
North  Dakota. 

■Vou  see  it  in  her  new-spawned  recreational 
areas— the  Garrison  Reservoir  where  power 
boat*  and  lunker  fish  are  the  order  of  the 
day. 

■You  see  it  in  old  Medora  where  private  cap- 
ital is  making  it  possible  to  sleep  in  air-con- 
ditioned comfort  before  going  out  to  woo 
that  Old  Gal  Badlands. 

"i'ou  see  it  at  Rolla  in  the  north  where  the 
Bulova  firm  has  established  the  only  indus- 
trial jewel  plant  in  all  of  North  America  and 
where  they  really  do  business  in  a  small 
way— like  some  of  the  jewels  they  make  are 
so  small  it  takes  a  magnifying  glass  to  see 
them. 

You  see  it  in  North  Dakota's  highways 
where  it's  tough  to  find  a  bad  road  even  if 
you  were  looking. 

That's  this  new.  young  girl  of  a  North  Da- 
kota^the  one  who  builds  sprawling,  power- 
ful new  electric  plants  capable  of  churning 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilowatts. 

But  she  does  it  on  the  old  gal's  ancient  lig- 
nite. 

The  cattle  ranches  and  farms  are  still  here. 
a  legacy  from  the  old  days.  But  the  roundups 
are  ai)t  to  be  with  jeeps  and  the  grain  fields 
are  I'Eled  with  machines,  not  men. 

The  old  people,  those  who  still  are  in  love 
with  the  old  gal.  are  still  here,  too.  But  so 
are  the  new  young  bloods  who  go  courting 
the  maiden. 

And  that's  North  Dakota— two  striking 
women,  one  with  white  hair  and  one  with 
gold,  and  you'll  love  them  both. 

But  like  I  say.  you  have  to  try  that  blind 
date  to  really  believe  it. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SGT.  DAVID  Q. 
DOUTHIT  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  in  my  home  State  of  Alaska  a  fu- 
neral and  burial  service  is  being  held 
for  an  American  hero  named  David 
Douthit.  This  brave  young  man  proud- 
ly served  our  country  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  lost  his  life  just  hours  be- 
fore the  President's  cease-fire  order 
went  into  effect.  David's  death  reminds 
us  all  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  not 
without  human  cost.  It  cost  us  the  pre- 
cious life  of  one  Alaskan. 


Oiir  quick  and  decisive  victory  over 
Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  is  a  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Now  our  Nation  rightfully  hon- 
ors these  outstanding  Americans  for 
their  dedication  and  sacrifice. 

David  was  a  1984  graduate  of 
Soldotna  High  School  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  for  6  years.  He  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Lewis,  WA,  and  was  sent 
to  the  gulf  after  Christmas.  He  served 
there  as  a  crew  chief  on  an  M-2  Brad- 
ley, armored  personnel  carrier. 

David  leaves  behind  his  parents,  Har- 
vey and  Nita  Douthit,  and  his  young 
wife,  Jessica,  who  is  8  months  pregnant 
with  their  first  child.  As  one  life  is 
taken  away,  another  comes  into  the 
world. 

Alaskans  have  rallied  around  the 
Douthit  family  and  the  unborn  child.  A 
scholarjhip  fund  has  been  established 
and  donations  have  been  received  from 
caring  Americans  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  know  that  David  holds  a  special 
place  in  the  heart  of  all  Alaskans.  He 
gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  our  Na- 
tion and  we  are  proud  of  him.  The 
prayers  of  all  Americans  are  with  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Today,  the 
prayers  of  all  Alaskans  are  with  David 
Douthit  and  his  family. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,187th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Today,  Associated  Press  special  cor- 
respondent Walter  Mears  offers  a  trib- 
ute to  Terry  Anderson  and  the  other 
hostages  still  held  in  Lebanon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Walter  Mears:  Remembering  Terry 

A.N'DERBON  A.ND  OTHERS  HELD  IN  LEBANON 

(By  Walter  R.  Mears) 

Washington.— In  a  season  of  celebration 
for  the  freed  prisoners  and  returning  veter- 
ans of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  it's  time  for  an- 
other sort;  of  ceremony,  a  bleak  one  at  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  Terry  Andersons  cap- 
tivity in  Lebanon. 

The  contrasts  are  jarring. 

So  far,  America's  Middle  East  victory  does 
not  apply  to  Anderson  or  to  the  other  five 
U.S.  hostages,  reportedly  moved  by  their 
captors  from  Beirut  to  the  Baalbeck  area  in 
eastern  Lebanon. 

The  war  against  Iraq  was  won  In  42  days, 
the  ground  war  in  100  hours.  Anderson  has 
been  held  hostage  for  2,187  days. 

In  the  oonflict  over  Kuwait,  the  one  posted 
demand  of  his  kidnappers  was  rendered 
moot.  The  Muslim  extremists  who  seized  An- 
derson on  March  16,  1985,  demanded  the  re- 
lease of  fellow  Shiites  imprisoned  by  Kuwait 
for  terrorist  bombings  there.  The  last  of 
them  was  freed  when  Iraq  Invaded  on  Aug.  2. 
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Syria,  which  joined  the  U.S.-led  coalition 
against  Iraq,  is  the  dominant  force  in  Leb- 
anon, a  position  strengthened  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  The  Syrian  army  con- 
trols the  region  where  the  hostages  are  be- 
lieved held  by  pro-Iranian  Muslim  factions 
grouped  together  as  Hezbollah,  or  the  Party 
of  God.  Iran  remained  officially  neutral  in 
the  war  that  drove  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

Despite  their  power  in  the  region,  the  Syr- 
ians have  avoided  confrontation  with  Ira- 
nian-backed factions.  There  are  said  to  be 
about  3.000  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guard 
troops  In  or  near  Baalbeck. 

Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  III  is  to 
visit  Damascus  later  this  week,  meeting 
with  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  as  part  of 
the  postwar  quest  for  a  comprehensive  peace 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Bush  said  Baker  would  raise  the 
plight  of  the  hostages  in  Lebanon.  "We  have 
not  forgotten  them."  Bush  told  Congress  in 
his  March  6  victory  speech.  "We  will  not  for- 
get them." 

Next  day  at  the  White  House.  Bush's 
spokesman  said  there  had  to  be  some  hope 
that  with  all  the  changes  in  the  Middle  Elast. 
the  captors  would  see  the  futility  of  continu- 
ing to  hold  the  hostages. 

But  on  Monday.  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Marlin  Fitzwater  said  the  administra- 
tion had  no  word  on  the  whereabouts  of  the 
hostages,  and  nothing  to  indicate  that  they 
might  soon  be  freed. 

Fitzwater  said  there  are  continuing  U.S. 
contacts  abroad  on  the  hostage  situation.  "I 
assume  those  are  still  happening,  but  I  don't 
have  any  new  breakthroughs  to  report  or 
anything  like  that."  he  said. 

And  the  last  word  from  Hezbollah,  on 
March  6,  was  that  the  organization  would 
not  force  release  of  the  hostages. 

Such  words  of  hope,  uncertainty  and  in- 
transigence have  been  heard  again  and  again 
since  the  ordeal  of  American  hostages  in 
Lebanon  began  in  1983. 

Anderson.  43,  chief  Middle  East  correspond- 
ent of  the  Associated  Press,  is  now  the  long- 
est held  American  hostage.  The  others  are 
Thomas  Sutherland,  Joseph  Cicippio,  Jesse 
Turner  and  Alann  Steen.  all  of  whom  are 
educators  in  Beirut,  and  Edward  Austin 
Tracy,  a  writer. 

There  are  seven  other  western  hostages, 
four  of  them  British,  two  German,  one  Ital- 
ian, all  believed  held  by  the  same  Muslim 
groups. 

On  Friday,  Anderson's  family,  colleagues 
and  fi-iends,  and  the  families  of  other  hos- 
tages will  gather  for  still  another  anniver- 
sary observance,  sponsored  by  an  organiza- 
tion called  No  Greater  Love. 

This  time,  there  will  be  words  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  release  of  other  captives  the  21 
POWs  who  came  home  on  Sunday,  the  CBS 
News  crew  held  captive  for  six  weeks  by  Iraq, 
the  40  journalists  captured  last  week  near 
Basra,  freed  on  Saturday. 

There  also  will  be  demands  for  the  same 
kind  of  U.S.  and  international  pressure  to 
gain  release  of  the  hostages  in  Lebanon. 

They  are  fewer  in  number,  less  visible,  cap- 
tives of  shadow  factions,  with  not  even  an 
enemy  government  to  be  held  accountable 
for  their  plight. 

But  the  new,  peaceful  world  order  Presi- 
dent Bush  envisions  will  be  a  hollow  one  un- 
less Anderson  and  the  other  hostages  are  at 
long  last  Creed  to  join  in  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


pro- 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTESTS  IN  SERBIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  over  a 
year  now  we  have  watched  as  the 
hardline  Communist  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Serbia  has  brutally  re- 
pressed the  Albanian  population  of 
Kosova.  But.  last  weekend,  the  world 
witnessed  the  same  brutality  in  Bel- 
grade, as  Serbian  police — joined  by 
Yugoslav  federal  troops — tried  to  dis- 
perse a  large  crowd  using  the  same  vio- 
lent tactics  I  witnessed  in  the  streets 
of  Pristina  last  summer — clubs,  tear 
gas,  rubber  bullets.  Opposition  leaders 
were  arrested.  Two  people  were  killed 
and  many  more  were  injured. 

On  Saturday,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Serbs— mostly  young  Serbs— took  to 
the  streets  of  Belgrade  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Serbian  President  Milosevic. 
These  students,  professors,  opposition 
party  members,  and  intellectuals, 
made  their  way  to  Belgrade's  main 
square  to  say  that  they  were  fed  up,  fed 
up  with  communism  and  its  control 
over  the  economy,  which  is  in  ruins: 
fed  up  with  TV  and  radio  censorship 
and  one-sided  media  reporting;  and  fi- 
nally, that  they  were  fed  up  with 
hardliner  Milosevic  and  his  henchmen. 

Today,  a  group  of  opposition  party 
lawmakers  left  the  Serbian  Parliament 
to  join  anti-Communist  protesters  in 
yet  another  day  of  demonstrations 
against  Milosevic's  hardline  govern- 
ment. And,  according  to  press  reports, 
these  demonstrations  are  spreading  to 
other  cities. 

Despite  Milosevic's  finger-pointing, 
these  protesters  recognize  that  the 
blame  for  the  severe  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  Serbia  does  not  rest 
with  the  oppressed  Albanians  in 
Kosova.  or  with  the  democratically 
elected  non-Communist  Republics  of 
Croatia  and  Slovenia;  they  have  not 
been  persuaded  by  the  allegations  the 
Serbian  President  makes  in  his  speech- 
es and  repeats  through  his  puppets  in 
the  press.  These  thousands  of  Serbs  re- 
alize that  Milosevic  himself  is  to 
blame.  They  know  that  Milosevic  and 
his  1950's-style  Communist  policies  are 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  basic  free- 
doms and  the  economic  turmoil  that 
has  affected  the  lives  of  most  Serbs. 

The  Milosevic  myth  of  anti-Serbian 
forces  and  enemies  of  Serbia  is  melting 
away  and  reality  is  taking  its  place. 
The  reality  is  that  Milosevic  and  his 
supporters  who  advocate  hardline  com- 
munism are  the  real  enemies  of  Serbia. 
Milosevic  sent  Serbian  police  to  the 
streets  with  orders  to  use  violence. 
Milosevic  has  strangled  the  press  and 
wiped  out  freedom  of  speech.  Milosevic 


has  brought  the  economy  of  Serbia  to 
near  ruin— despite  the  fact  that  he 
stole  $1.3  billion  in  dinars  from  the 
central  government,  there  are  still 
thousands  of  workers  who  have  not 
been  paid  in  a  month,  2  months,  or 
more. 

As  these  demonstrations  have  shown 
to  the  world,  the  Serbian  people  want 
to  get  rid  of  communism.  The  Serbs 
want  the  same  freedoms  and  opportuni- 
ties that  the  people  in  Slovenia  and 
Croatia  are  creating  for  themselves  in 
their  new  democracies  and  free  market 
economics. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days  highlight  once  aigain  who  the 
enemies  of  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  Yugoslavia  really  are:  the 
Communists  in  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  Yugoslav  Government. 
These  Communists  may  have  changed 
their  name  to  Socialists,  but  their 
methods  and  policies  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  624  and  S.  631 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


WELCOMING  THE  REESTABLISH- 
MENT  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  ALBANIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
today  "s  announcement  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  United  States  and 
Albania  will  reestablish  diplomatic  re- 
lations. Later  this  week,  Albania's  For- 
eign Minister  will  travel  to  Washington 
to  formalize  the  reestablishment  of  of- 
ficial ties,  which  were  broken  off  more 
than  50  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  now  is  a  particularly 
opportune  moment  to  reestablish  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Albania.  Later 
this  month,  Albania  will  hold  elec- 
tions, and  in  my  view,  by  reestablish- 
ing   ties    with    Albania,    the    United 
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States  will  demonstrate  its  support  for 
the  reform  process  and  for  increased 
attention  to  human  rights  issues. 

For  decades,  Albania  has  lived  out- 
side the  pale  of  European  civilization. 
Aside  from  the  Baltic  States,  Albania 
is  the  only  European  country  that  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  or 
CSCE.  I  believe  that  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations,  we  in 
the  United  States  have  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  Albania  to  join  in  that 
process  and  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  the  new  Europe. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  by  today's  developments.  My 
first  assignment  upon  joining  the  Unit- 
ed States  Foreign  Service  shortly  after 
World  War  II,  was  supposed  to  be  to 
Tirana,  Albania.  Although  our  legation 
in  Tirana  had  been  closed  in  1939.  it 
was  expected  that  with  the  end  of  the 
war,  relations  would  be  resumed.  Re- 
grettably, ties  were  not  reestablished 
at  that  time. 

Most  would  agree  that  Albania  has 
been  one  of  Europe's  most  closed  soci- 
eties, and  accordingly,  we  have  much 
to  learn  about  that  country,  and  they 
about  ours.  My  hope  is  that  our  new 
diplomatic  relationship  will  provide  a 
framework  for  that  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  11,  1991. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
11,  1991,  are  printed  in  today's  Record 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings. ) 


TERMINATION  OF  SANCTIONS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  KUWAIT— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS— PM 
26 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


I  hereby  provide  notice,  consistent 
with  section  586C(c)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1991  (Public  Law  101-513),  of  my  inten- 
tion to  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
no  sooner  than  15  days  after  the  date  of 
this  notice,  the  sanctions  imposed  with 
respect  to  Kuwait  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Orders  Nos.  12723  and  12725. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  March  8.  1991. 


COMniEHENSIVE  VIOLENT  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1991— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  RECESS— PM  27 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Co7igress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  admin- 
istration's primary  legislative  initia- 
tive addressing  the  continuing  threat 
of  violent  crime  in  this  country.  This 
proposal,  entitled  the  "Comprehensive 
Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991," 
contains  a  broad  spectrum  of  critically 
needed  reforms  to  the  criminal  justice 
system,  as  well  as  new  offenses  and 
penalties  for  various  acts  of  life-threat- 
ening criminal  behavior.  Also  trans- 
mitted is  a  section-by-section  analysis. 
I  urge  that  congressional  action  on  this 
initiative  be  completed  within  the  next 
100  days. 

The  enormous  danger  posed  by  vio- 
lent criminals  in  our  midst  today  is  to- 
tally unacceptable.  In  1990,  more  than 
20.000  Americans  were  murdered.  Our 
citizens  are  rightly  demanding  that 
elected  officials  act  with  resolve  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  threat  violent 
crime  poses  to  their  families  and  com- 
munities. The  dramatic  victory 
achieved  by  our  military  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  serves  as  a  model  for  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  leaders  and 
citizens  committed  to  achieving  a  com- 
mon goal.  It  is  time  for  all  Americans 
to  work  together  to  take  back  the 
streets  and  liberate  our  neighborhoods 
from  the  tyranny  of  fear. 

This  legislative  package  is  designed 
to  address  comprehensively  the  fail- 
ures of  the  current  criminal  justice 
system.  There  must  be  a  clear  under- 
standing on  the  streets  of  America  that 
anyone  who  threatens  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers will  be  held  accountable.  To  this 
end,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  swift 
and  certain  apprehension,  prosecution, 
and  incarceration.  Too  many  times,  in 
too  many  cases,  criminals  go  free  be- 
cause the  scales  of  justice  are  unfairly 
loaded  against  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  core  elements  of  my  proposal 
are: 


—Restoration  of  the  Federal  Death  Pen- 
alty by  establishing  constitu- 
tionally sound  procedures  and  ade- 
quate standards  for  imposing  Fed- 
eral death  penalties  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  books  (including  mail 
bombing  and  murder  of  Federal  of- 
ficials); and  authorizing  the  death 
penalty  for  drug  kingpins  and  for 
certain  heinous  acts  such  as  terror- 
ist murders  of  American  nationals 
abroad,  killing  of  hostages,  and 
murder  for  hire. 
—Habeas  Corpus  Reform  to  stop  the 
often  frivolous  and  repetitive  ap- 
peals that  clog  our  criminal  justice 
system,  and  in  many  cases  effec- 
tively nullify  State  death  pen- 
alties, by  limiting  the  ability  of 
Federal  and  State  prisoners  to  file 
repetitive  habeas  corpus  petitions. 
— Excltisionary  Rule  Reform  to  limit  the 
release  of  violent  criminals  due  to 
legal  technicalities  by  permitting 
the  use  of  evidence  that  has  been 
seized  by  Federal  or  State  law  en- 
forcement officials  acting  in  "good 
faith,"  or  a  firearm  seized  from 
dangerous  criminals  by  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  officer.  This  pro- 
posal also  includes  a  system  for 
punishing  Federal  officers  who  vio- 
late Fourth  Amendment  standards, 
as  well  as  a  means  for  compensat- 
ing victims  of  unlawful  searches. 
— Increased  Firearms  Offenses  and  Pen- 
alties including  a  10-year  manda- 
tory prison  term  for  the  use  of  a 
semiautomatic  firearm  in  a  drug 
traffioking  offense  or  violent  fel- 
ony, a  5-year  mandatory  sentence 
for  poBsession  of  a  firearm  by  dan- 
gerous felons,  new  offenses  involv- 
ing theft  of  firearms  and  smuggling 
firearms  in  furtherance  of  drug 
traffioking  or  violent  crimes,  and  a 
general  ban  on  gun  clips  and  maga- 
zines that  enable  a  firearm  to  fire 
more  than  15  rounds  without  re- 
loadingr. 
In  addition  to  these  proposals,  my 
initiative  contains  elements  designed 
to  curb  terrorism,  racial  injustice,  sex- 
ual violence,  and  juvenile  crime,  and  to 
support  appropriate  drug  testing  as  a 
condition  of  post-conviction  release  for 
Federal  prisoners. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Congress  during  the  next  100  days  on 
this  necessary  legislation. 

George  Bush. 
The  Whtte  House.  March  11, 1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  extecutive  session  the  Presiding 

Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 

from    the    President    of    the    United 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DUREMG  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  March  8.  1991, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  sigrned  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  4  through  10,  1991,  as  -National 
School  Breakfast  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  en- 
rolled joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
March  8,  1991,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:34  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  ShieldDesert 
Storm,  food  stamps,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  urgent  needs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1281.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Operation  Desert  ShieldTtesert 
Storm,  food  stami)s,  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration,  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  other  urgent 
needs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  1284.  An  act  to  authorize  emergency 
supplemental  assistance  for  Israel  for  addi- 
tional costs  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-744.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-745.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  dated  January  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-746.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
funds  obligated  in  the  chemical  warfare- 
chemical  biological  defense  programs  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-747.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  transaction 
involving  United  States  exports  to  Israel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-748.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  biennial  report  entitled 
••Public  Transportation  in  the  United  States: 
Performance  and  Condition'^;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-749.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  third  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-750.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  enti- 
tled ••Spectrum  Reallocation  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-751.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  to  Congress  entitled 
■•Alcohol  Limits  for  Drivers:  A  Report  on  the 
Effects  of  Alcohol,  and  Expected  Institu- 
tional Responses  to  New  Limits";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-752.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
••to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development;  space  flight,  con- 
trol and  data  communications;  construction 
of  facilities;  research  and  program  manage- 
ment; and  Inspector  General;  and  for  other 
purposes,"  together  with  a  sectional  analy- 
sis; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-753.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  certain  off- 
shore lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-754.  A  conunonlcation  from  the  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-755.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  implement  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Strategy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-756.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  undertake  certain  activities  to  re- 
duce the  impacts  of  drought  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-757.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Environment,  Safe- 
ty, and  Health),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  that  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment on  progress  in  implementing  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization 
Act  will  be  submitted  in  April  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-758.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit 
report  entitled  •"Accounting  for  Reimburse- 
able  Expenditures  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Superfund  Money.  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary^^;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-759.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Transportation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  dem- 
onstration projects  authorized  under  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-760.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs) 
and  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Policy,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agrency. 
transmitting  jointly,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "The  U.S.  Efforts  to  Address 
Global  Climate  Change"  and  a  brochure  enti- 
tled ••America's  Climate  Change  Strategy: 
An  Action  Agenda";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-761.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (Hearings  and  Appeals),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  revised  Pri- 
vacy Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-762.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-763.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Federal  Election  Commission  for  the 
period  ending  September  30.  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aprlculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  483.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Taconlc  Moun- 
tains Protection  Act  of  1991"  (Kept.  No.  102- 
21). 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute' 

S.  207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  to 
curb  abuses  in  the  making  of  trades  and  the 
execution  of  orders  at  designated  contract 
markets,  to  provide  greater  representation 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  governance  of 
such  contract  markets,  to  enhance  the  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  financial  markets 
by  providing  for  Federal  oversight  of  mar- 
grins  on  stock  index  futures,  clarifying  juris- 
diction over  innovative  financial  products 
and  providing  mechanisms  for  addressing 
intermarket  Issues,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  102-22). 

S.  393.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  treatment 
for  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  as  active  reserv- 
ists or  in  any  other  military  capacity,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  H.\tch. 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  McC.mn,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  G.\rn.  Mr. 
MCCONNELL,  and  Mr.  Kaste.s): 
S.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  strengthen  protections  against  di.-;- 
crimination  in  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ROTH,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Lsouye.  Mr. 
ROBB,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
NICKLES,  Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Balcls.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  boren,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Brealtc,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
AKAKA,  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
BR0»-N,  Mr.  BRYAN,  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 

CRAIO,   Mr.   CRANSTON,    Mr.    DAM.ATO. 

Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Laltenberg. 
Mr.      Leahy,      Mr.      Levin.      Mr. 

LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  MACK,  Ms.  MlKULSKI. 

Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pres- 

SLER,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr.    Rudman,    Mr. 

Sanford,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Seymour. 

Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smfth, 

Mr.    Specter,    Mr.     Stevens,    Mr. 

Thurmond.      Mr.       Warner.       Mr. 

WEIA8T0NE,  and  Mr.  NuNN): 
S.  612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  encourage  savings  and  in- 
vestment through  Individual  retirement  ac- 
couBta,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  813.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlroslaw 
Adam  Jasinski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    DASCHLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 

BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Bl'rdick,  Mr.  Conrad, 

Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 

Lnouye): 

S.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 

Social    Security    Act    to    provide    coverage 

under   such    title    for    certain    chiropractic 

servioes  authorized  to  be   performed  under 

State   law,   and   for   other   purposes:   to   the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for    himself, 
and  Mr.  Lieber.man  ): 
S.  fflS.  A  bill  entitled  the  •'Environmental 
Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  616.  .\  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  for  the  United 
States   Information   .\gency.   and   for  other 
purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Si.MPSON.  .Mr.  Dome.mci.  Mr. 

INOUYE,    Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr,    DAMATO, 

Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  GOR- 
TON): 
S.  S17.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary- 

By    .Mr.    BIDEN    (for   himself  and    Mr. 
DkConcind: 
S.  618.  .■V  bill  to  control  and  reduce  violent 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  him.seU  and"  Mr. 
Kennedy  ): 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Link-up  for 
Learning  demonstration  tyrant  program  to 
provide  coordinated  services  to  at-risk 
youth;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hu.nnan  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRAH,\M  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BRYAN): 
S    620.  A  bill  to  reform  habeas  corpus  pro- 
cedures: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  6Jl.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Manzanar  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  .Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  622.  h  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  to  require  drug  testing  for  re- 
leased Federal  prisoners;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini. and  Mr.  Hollings  ): 
S.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Ctime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  maintain  the  current  Federal-State 
funding  ratio  for  the  Justice  Assistance 
Grant  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerrey): 
S.  624.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  games 
of  chance  conducted  by  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion not  be  treated  as  an  unrelated  business 
of  such  organization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    REID    (for    himself   and    Mr. 
BROWN): 
S.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  in  order  to  require  reciprocal  responses 
to  foreign  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that 
deny  national  treatment  to  United  States  in- 
vestment; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  626.  A  bill  to  increase  the  literacy  skills 
of  commercial  drivers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mf.  Breaux): 
S.  627.  A  bin  to  designate  the  lock  and  dam 
1  on  the  Bed  River  Waterway  In  Louisiana  as 
the  "Lindy  Clairborne  Boggs  Lock";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  628.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  certain  his- 
toric military  forts  in  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  629.  A  bill  to  establish  the  grade  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  and  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  Generals  Colin  L.  Powell  and 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  to  that  grade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    DAMATO    (for   himself,    Mr. 
DgCONCiNi,   Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
COATS): 
S.  630.  A  bill  entitled  the  •'Money  Launder- 
ing Enforcement  Act";  to  the  Comjnlttee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  kr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dan- 
FQBTH.  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  631.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Mctor  Carrier  Safety  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  interest  paid  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain life  insurance  contracts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DBConcini.  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  633.  A  bill  to  Improve  basic  educational 
assistance  benefits  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
chapter  30  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
and  under  chapter  106  of  title  10.  United 
States  Cade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,   Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Moy- 
NIKan.  Mr.  GORE,  and  Mr.  LEVIN): 
S.J.   ReB.  91.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  polit- 
ical and  hruman  rights  situation  in  Kenya;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself.  Mr. 
BOND.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
DAMATO.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Bbeaux,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  fowler,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  heflin, 
Mr.  hollings,  Mr,  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Kbrry,  Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Levin,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  pryor,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  ROBB,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  28,  1992,  as  "Buffalo  Soldiers  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Semite  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  LIEBERMAN,  Mr.  KEN- 
NEDY,   Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr.    Bond, 
and  Mr.  Seymour): 
S.    Res.    77.    Resolution   concerning:   mass 
transit    programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  certain  regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration:   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.   Kerry,   Mr.   Akaka.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.   Kennedy,    Mr.   Robb.   and   Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  Senate  for  the 
ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in  Burma  and 
for  the  status  of  displaced  Burmese  and  Bur- 
mese refugees;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
BiDEN,    Mr.    DeConci.m,    Mr.    Akaka. 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Robb. 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning  the   People's   Republic   of   China's 
continuing    violation    of    universal    human 
rights  principles;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By    Mr.    LAUTENBERG    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Murkowski,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol  for  a  ceremony   to   commemorate  the 
days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
akaka,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Robb,   Mr.   Simon.   Mr.   Ll'gar.   Mr. 
Moynihan,   Mr.   Packwood,   and   Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending  the   people   of   Mongolia   on    their 
first   multiparty   elections:    considered   and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.   DOLE,   for   himself,   Mr. 
Hatch,      Mr.      Simpson,     Mr. 
McCain,   Mr.   Murkowski,   Mr. 
Garn,       Mr.       Stevens,       Mr. 
McCoNNELL,  and  Mr.  Kasten ): 
S.611.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  strengthen  protec- 
tions  against   discrimination    in    em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

civil  rights  act  of  1991 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America 
today  is  proudly  saluting  its  Desert 
Storm  heroes.  These  troops — men  and 
women,  black  and  white,  native  Amer- 
ican, Hispanic,  and  Asian — risked  their 
lives  to  rescue  a  nation  from  tyranny. 
This  stunning  military  success  can 
teach  us  a  valuable  lesson  about  the 


kind  of  America  we  all  want:  An  Amer- 
ica based  on  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  its  citizens.  Our  military  got  the 
job  done  without  quotas  and  without 
discrimination.  If  only  the  rest  of  our 
society  can  make  the  same  claim. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  stood  four- 
square on  the  side  of  equal  opportunity 
by  proposing  his  own  civil  rights  bill, 
and  then,  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  nego- 
tiated compromise  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  the  President  and  his 
key  advisers  walked  the  extra  mile, 
and  then  some,  only  to  reject  a  bill 
that  meant  more  to  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  than  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights. 

This  year,  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights  remains  as  firm  as 
ever.  In  fact,  he  indicated  this  morning 
in  a  congressional  leadership  meeting 
that  he  wants  to  sign  a  civil  rights  bill. 

During  last  Wednesday's  joint  ses- 
sion, the  President  denounced  the 
scourge  of  discrimination,  promising  to 
draft  a  bill  that  confronts  discrimina- 
tion head  on.  Today,  the  President  has 
delivered  on  this  promise.  I  am  joining 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House.  Republican  leader  Bob  Michel. 
in  introducing  President  Bush's  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991.  To  his  credit,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  bill  that  re- 
stores the  careful  balance  of  title  VII. 
not  one  that  transforms  title  'VII  into  a 
national  tort  law.  The  President  has 
proposed  a  bill  that  stands  for  racial 
justice  and  equal  opportunity,  not 
quota  justice  and  equal  results. 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991  has  plenty  of  firepower,  not  only 
for  our  Nation's  minorities,  but  for  the 
women  of  America  too. 

It  overturns  the  Supreme  Court's 
Patterson  decision  by  expanding  the 
coverage  of  section  1981  to  include  ra- 
cial harassment  on  the  job.  It  over- 
turns the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Lorance  versus  AT&T  Technologies  by 
allowing  an  employee  to  challenge  a 
discriminatory  seniority  plan  at  any 
time  after  the  plan's  adoption.  It  over- 
turns the  Supreme  Court's  Wards  Cove 
decision  by  shifting  the  burden  of  proof 
to  the  employer  once  the  plaintiff 
shows  that  an  employment  practice 
causes  a  disparate  impact.  It  codifies 
the  Griggs  decision  by  adopting  word 
for  word  the  so-called  Griggs  definition 
of  "business  necessity."  And,  I  would 
add,  most  importantly,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991  establishes,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  a 
Federal  monetary  remedy  of  up  to 
$150,000  for  the  victims  of  sexual  har- 
assment and  harassment  based  on  dis- 
ability. 

So  we  are  going  to  debate  these  is- 
sues. I  know  it  is  good  to  have  a  nice- 
sounding  labor  bill  with  a  "civil 
rights"  label.  But  the  real  civil  rights 
bill  in  this  debate  is  the  President's 
bill. 

Several  years  ago,  I  stood  on  this 
floor  and  managed  on  the  Republican 


side  the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday 
bill.  I  provided  the  key  vote  in  the  25- 
year  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  was  a  key  player  in  the  passage 
of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act. 
So  I  am  not  going  to  be  defensive  about 
this  issue  or  any  other  civil  rights 
issue.  I  do  not  think  anyone  on  our  side 
should  be  defensive  either.  If  the 
Democrats,  or  a  small  group  of  liberals 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  working 
with  certain  civil  rights  activists,  are 
going  to  demand  we  have  a  quota  bill, 
then  they  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
votes  for  the  quota  bill  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  provide  votes  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  a  quota 
bill.  If  they  want  a  civil  rights  bill,  we 
can  pass  that  next  week. 

I  call  upon  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  was  a  party- 
line  vote  last  year.  It  was  politics,  not 
civil  rights.  Politics.  Those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  negotiations  were  play- 
ing politics. 

The  President,  as  I  said  as  recently 
as  4  hours  ago.  indicated  to  me  that  he 
wanted  to  sign  a  civil  rights  bill,  want- 
ed to  do  it  this  year  and  would  like  to 
do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  an 
opportunity  if  we  want  a  civil  rights 
bill.  Those  of  us  who  have  spotless 
records  in  the  civil  rights  area  want  to 
be  participants.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
spectators;  we  do  not  want  to  be  run 
over  by  those  who  are  out  for  political 
gain.  We  have  never  had  a  partisan 
civil  rights  bill  as  long  as  I  have  been 
here,  until  last  year.  If  we  want  to  re- 
peat that  again  this  year,  we  are  going 
to  do  our  best  to  sustain  a  veto. 

I  hope  that  others  will  be  involved  in 
the  debate,  not  just  two  or  three  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
that  we  can  have  a  civil  rights  bill. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
all  pretty  much  agree  and  have  pretty 
much  the  same  objectives.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve many  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  really  want  a  quota  bill. 

So  I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
Simpson,  Senator  McCain,  Senator 
Murkowski,  Senator  Stevens,  Senator 
Garn,  and  Senator  McConnell  and  ask 
for  its  appropriate  referral. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
section-by-section  analysis,  along  with 
the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  letters  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  other  assorted  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  HNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that  addi- 
tional protections  and  remedies  under  Fed- 
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eral  law  are  needed  to  deter  unlawful  dis- 
crimination. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
strengthen  existing-  protections  and  remedies 
available  under  Federal  civil  rights  laws. 

SBC.  S.  DEFINrnON& 

Section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  aoOOe)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(7)  The  term  'complaining  party'  means 
the  Commission,  the  Attorney  General,  or  a 
person  who  may  bring  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  Title. 

"(m)  The  term  'demonstrates'  means  meets 
the  burdens  of  production  and  persuasion. 

"(n)  The  term  'Justified  by  business  neces- 
sity' means  that  the  challenged  practice  has 
a  manifest  relationship  to  the  employment 
In  question  or  that  the  respondent's  legiti- 
mate employment  goals  are  significantly 
served  by,  even  if  they  do  not  require,  the 
challenged  practice. 

"(o)  The  term  'respondent'  means  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  labor  organiza- 
tion, joint  labor-management  committee 
controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
or  retraining  programs,  including  on-the-job 
training  programs,  or  those  Federal  entities 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  717  lor 
the  heads  thereof). 

"(p)(l)  The  term  'harass'  means,  in  cases 
involving  discrimination  because  of  race. 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin,  the 
subjection  of  an  individual  to  conduct  that 
creates  a  working  environment  that  would 
be  found  Intimidating,  hostile  or  offensive  by 
a  reasonable  person. 

"(2)  The  term  'harass'  also  means,  in  cases 
Involving  discrimination  because  of  sex,  li) 
making  the  submission  to  unwelcome  sexual 
advances  by  an  employer  a  term  or  condition 
of  employment  of  the  Individual;  or  (ii)  using 
the  rejection  of  such  advances  as  a  basis  for 
employment  decisions  adversely  affecting 
the  Individual;  or  (ill)  making  unwelcome 
sexual  advances  that  create  a  working  envi- 
ronment that  would  be  found  intimidating. 
hostile  or  offensive  by  a  reasonable  person.  ". 

SBC.  4.  DISPARATE  IMPACT  CLAIMS. 

Section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  aO(X)e-2)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)    Proof    of    unlawful    employment 

PRACTICES     IN      DISPARATE     IMPACT     CASES.— 

Under  this  Title,  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  based  on  disparate  Impact  is  estab- 
lished only  when  a  complaining  party  dem- 
onstrates that  a  particular  employment 
practice  causes  a  disparate  impact  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  and  the  respondent  fails  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  practice  is  justified  by 
business  necessity:  Provided,  however.  That 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  shall  none- 
theless be  established  if  the  complaining 
party  demonstrates  the  availability  of  an  al- 
ternative employment  practice,  comparable 
In  cost  and  equally  effective  in  predicting 
job  performance  or  achieving  the  respond- 
ent's legitimate  employment  goals,  that  will 
reduce  the  disparate  impact,  and  the  re- 
spondent refuses  to  adopt  such  alternative." 

SMC  S.  nNALITY  <W  Jl}DGMENTS  OR  ORDERS. 

For  purposes  of  determining  whether  a  liti- 
gated or  consent  judgment  or  order  resolving 
a  claim  of  employment  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national 
origin,  or  disability  shall  bind  only  those  in- 
dividuals who  were  parties  to  the  judgment 
or  order,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  with  respect  to  other  civil  causes  of 
action. 


SEC.  a,  PROHmrnoN  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation IN  THE  MAKING  AND  PER- 
FORMANCE OF  CONTRACre. 

Section  1977  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (42  U.S.C.  1981)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "All  persons 
within";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

■•(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  right 
to  'make  and  enforce  contracts'  shall  include 
the  making,  performance,  modification  and 
termination  of  contracts,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  benefits,  privileges,  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract. 

■'(c)  The  rights  protected  by  this  section 
are  protected  against  impairment  by  non- 
governmental discrimination  as  well  as 
against  impairment  under  color  of  State 
law.  ". 

SEC.  7.  EXPANSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHALLENGE 
DISCRIMINATORY  SENIORITY  SYS- 
TEMS. 

Subsection  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2O0Oe-5(e))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,  an  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  occurs  when  a  senior- 
ity system  is  adopted,  when  an  individual  be- 
comes subject  to  a  seniority  system,  or  when 
a  person  aggrieved  is  injured  by  the  applica- 
tion   cf    a    seniority    system,    or    provision 
thereof,  that  is  alleged  to  have  been  adopted 
for  an  intentionally  discriminatory  purpose, 
in   violation   of  this  Title,   whether   or  not 
that  discriminatory  purpose  is  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  seniority  provision.". 
SEC.  8.  PROVIDING  FOR  ADDI'HONAL  REMEDIES 
FOR    HARASSMENT    IN    THE    WORK- 
PLACE  BECAUSE  OF  RACE,   COLOR, 
REUGION.  SEX.  OR  NA-nONAL  ORI- 
GIN. 

(a)  Subsection  703(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
.\ct  ot  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(a))  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■■;  or"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3i  to  harass  any  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment  because  of  that  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  shall  be  found  to  have 
occurred  if  the  complaining  party  failed  to 
avail  himself  or  herself  of  a  procedure,  of 
which  the  complaining  party  was  or  should 
have  been  aware,  established  by  the  em- 
ployer for  resolving  complaints  of  harass- 
ment In  an  effective  fashion  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  90  days." 

(b)  Section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5l  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

•■(/)     EMERGENCY     RELIEF     IN    HARASSMENT 

Cases.— An  employee  or  other  complaining 
party  alleging  a  violation  of  section  703(a)(3) 
of  this  Title  may  petition  the  court  for  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief.  If  the  complain- 
ing party  establishes  a  substantial  prob- 
ability of  success  on  the  merits  of  such  har- 
assment claim,  the  continued  submission  to 
the  harassment  shall  be  deemed  injury  suffi- 
ciently irreparable  to  warrant  the  entry  of 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief.  A  court 
having  jurisdication  over  a  request  for  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  cause 
such  c»se  to  be  expedited  in  every  way  prac- 
ticable. 

■'(m)     EQUFTABLE     MONETARY     AWARDS     IN 

Harassment  Cases.— 

"(1 )  In  ordering  relief  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7aB(a)(3)  of  this  Title,  the  court  may,  in 
addition  to  ordering  appropriate  equitable 
relief  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  ex- 


ercise Its  equitable  discretion  to  require  the 
employer  to  pay  the  complaining  party  an 
amount  vip  to  but  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
$150.000.00t  If  the  court  finds  that  an  addi- 
tional eqaluble  remedy  beyond  those  avail- 
able under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  is 
justified  by  the  equities,  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Title,  and  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  In  weighing  the  equities  and  fix- 
ing the  amount  of  any  award  under  this 
paragraph,  the  court  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation, along  with  any  other  relevant  equi- 
table factors,  to  (1)  the  nature  of  compliance 
programs,  if  any,  established  by  the  em- 
ployer to  ensure  that  unlawful  harassment 
does  not  occur  in  the  workplace;  (11)  the  na- 
ture of  procedures,  if  any,  established  by  the 
employer  for  resolving  complaints  of  harass- 
ment in  an  effective  fashion;  (ill)  whether 
the  employer  took  prompt  and  reasonable 
correctivei  action  upon  becoming  aware  of 
the  conduct  complained  of;  (iv)  the  employ- 
er's size  and  the  effect  of  the  award  on  its 
economic  viability;  (v)  whether  the  harass- 
ment was  willful  or  egregious;  and  (vl)  the 
need,  if  a|iy,  to  provide  restitution  for  the 
complaining  party. 

"(2)  all  issues  in  cases  arising  under  this 
Title,  including  cases  arising  under  section 
703(a)(3)  of  this  Title,  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  a  judge,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section.  If.  however,  the 
court  holds  that  a  monetary  award  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is  sought 
by  the  complaining  party  and  that  such  an 
award  cannot  constitutionally  be  granted 
unless  a  jury  determines  liability  on  one  or 
more  issues  with  respect  to  which  such 
award  is  sought,  a  jury  may  be  empaneled  to 
hear  and  determine  such  liability  issues  and 
no  others.  In  no  case  arising  under  this  Title 
shall  a  jury  consider,  recommend,  or  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  any  monetary  award 
sought  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(c)  Substction  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(e))  (as  amended  by 
section  7  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  actions  involving  harass- 
ment undar  section  703(a)(3)  of  this  Title,  the 
period  of  limitations  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  tolled  during  the  time 
(not  exce«ding  90  days)  that  an  employee 
avails  himself  or  herself  of  a  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  employer  for  resolving  com- 
plaints of  harassment." 

SEC.  9.  ALLOWING  THE  AWARD  OF  EXPERT  FEES. 

Section  706(k)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5<k))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(including  reasonable  expert  fees  up 
to  but  not  exceeding  $300  per  day)"  after  "at- 
torney's fee". 

SEC,  10.  PiiOVIDING  FOR  INTEREST.  AND  EX- 
TENDING THE  STATUTE  OF  LIMITA- 
■nONS,  IN  ACTIONS  AGAINST  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  lOOOe-16)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  717(c).  by  striking  out 
"thirty  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ninety  days";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  717(d).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ".  and  the  same  interest  to  com- 
pensate for  delay  in  payment  shall  be  avail- 
able as  la  cases  involving  non-public  par- 
ties". 

SEC.  U.  PROVIDING  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTECTIONS 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  Tl7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  jOOOe-16)  (as  amended  by  section  10 
of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  717(a).  by  striking  "legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "judicial  branch". 
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(2)  In  subsection  717(a),  by  striking  "in  the 
Library  of  Congress"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  its  Houses,  committees,  offices  or 
Instrumentalities,  or  the  offices  of  any  of  its 
Members". 

(3)  in  subsection  717(b).  by  striking  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "With 
respect  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Its  Houses,  committees,  offices,  and  instru- 
mentalities, and  the  offices  of  its  Members, 
authorities  granted  in  this  subsection  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  exercised  in  each  House 
of  Congress  as  determined  by  that  House  of 
Congress,  and  in  offices  and  instrumental- 
ities not  within  a  House  of  Congress  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress." 

(4)  in  subsection  717(c).  by  inserting,  after 
"Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion" each  time  it  apjjears.  ",  or  a  congres- 
sional entity  exercising  the  authorities  of 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.". 

SEC.  12.  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OF  DISPITTE  RESO- 
LUTION. 

Where  knowingly  and  voluntarily  agreed 
to  by  the  parties,  reasonable  alternative 
means  of  dispute  resolution.  Including  bind- 
ing arbitration,  shall  be  encouraged  in  place 
of  the  judicial  resolution  of  disputes  arising 
under  this  Act  and  the  Acts  amended  bv  this 
Act. 
SEC.  13.  SEVERABIUTY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  an  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  or  amendment  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  Is  held  to  be  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  of  this  Act  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SEC.  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 
The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  claim  arising  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 


SECTION-By-SECnON  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 
The  legislation  may  be  cited  as  the 


Civil 


Rights  Act  of  1991. 

SECTION  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PLTIPOSE 

The  Congress  finds  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  to  provide  additional  protections 
and  remedies  against  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion In  employment.  The  purpose  of  this  Act 
is  to  strengthen  existing  protections  and 
remedies  in  order  to  deter  discrimination 
more  effectively  and  provide  meaningful  re- 
lief for  victims  of  discrimination. 

SECTION  3.  DEFINITIONS 

Section  3  adds  definitions  to  those  already 
in  Title  Vn. 

The  definition  of  "demonstrates"  requires 
that  a  party  bear  the  burden  of  production 
and  persuasion  when  the  statute  requires 
that  he  or  she  "demonstrate"  a  fact. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "justified  by 
business  necessity"  is  meant  to  codify  the 
meaning  of  business  necessity  as  used  in 
Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co.,  400  U.S.  424.  432 
(1971),  and  subsequent  cases  including  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  v.  Beazer,  440  U.S. 
568.  587  n.  31  (1979).  Such  a  definition  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  Court  in  Wards  Cove  Pack- 
ing Co.,  Inc.  V.  Atonio,  109  S.  Ct.  2115,  2125-2126 
(1989).  Even  the  dissent  In  Wards  Cove  ac- 
knowledged that  "Griggs  made  it  clear  that  a 
neutral  practice  that  operates  to  exclude  mi- 
norities Is  nevertheless  lawful  if  It  serves  a 


valid  business  purpose."  See  109  S.  Ct.,  at  2129 
(Stevens,  J.,  dissenting)  (emphasis  added). 

The  terms  "complaining  party"  and  "re- 
spondent" are  defined  to  Include  those  per- 
sons and  entities  listed  In  the  Act.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "harass"  is  explained  in 
the  analysis  of  Section  8  below. 

SECTION  t.  DISPARATE  IMPACT  CLAIMS 

In  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co.,  401  U.S.  424 
(1971),  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits 
hiring  and  promotion  practices  that  uninten- 
tionally but  disproportionately  exclude  per- 
sons of  a  particular  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin  unless  these  practices  are 
justified  by  "business  necessity."  Law  suits 
challenging  such  practices  are  called  "dis- 
parate impact"  cases,  in  contrast  to  "dispar- 
ate treatment"  cases  brought  to  challenge 
intentional  discrimination. 

In  a  series  of  cases  decided  in  subsequent 
years,  the  Supreme  Court  refined  and  clari- 
fied the  doctrine  of  disparate  impact.  In  1988. 
the  Court  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  the 
doctrine's  coverage  by  applying  it  to  subjec- 
tive hiring  and  promotion  practices  (the 
Court  had  previously  applied  it  only  in  cases 
involving  objective  criteria  such  as  diploma 
requirements  and  height-and-weight  require- 
ments). Justice  O'Connor  took  this  occasion 
to  explain  with  great  care  both  the  reasons 
for  the  expansion  and  the  need  to  be  clear 
about  the  evidentiary  standards  that  would 
operate  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  disparate 
impact,  doctrine  from  leading  to  quotas.  In 
the  course  of  her  discussion,  she  pointed  out: 

•[T]he  inevitable  focus  on  statistics  in  dis- 
parate Impact  cases  could  put  undue  pres- 
sure on  employers  to  adopt  inappropriate 
prophylactic  measures.  .  .  .  [E]xtending  dis- 
parate impact  analysis  to  subjective  employ- 
ment practices  has  the  potential  to  create  a 
Hobsons  choice  for  employers  and  thus  to 
lead  in  practice  to  perverse  results.  If  quotas 
and  preferential  treatment  become  the  only 
cost-effective  means  of  avoiding  expensive 
litigation  and  potentially  catastrophic  li- 
ability, such  measures  will  be  widely  adopt- 
ed. The  prudent  employer  will  be  careful  to 
ensure  that  its  programs  are  discussed  in  eu- 
phemistic terms,  but  will  be  equally  careful 
to  ensure  that  the  quotas  are  met."  Watson 
v.  Fort  Worth  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  108  S.  Ct. 
2777.  2787-2788  (1988)  (plurality  opinion). 

The  following  year,  in  Wards  Cove  Packing 
Co.  V.  Atonio.  109  S.  Ct.  2115.  2126  (1989).  the 
Court  considered  whether  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  had  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  business  necessity.  Resolving  an  am- 
biguity in  the  prior  law.  the  Court  placed  the 
burden  on  the  plaintiff. 

Under  this  Act.  a  complaining  party  makes 
out  a  prima  facie  case  of  disparate  impact 
when  he  or  she  identifies  a  particular  em- 
ployment practice  and  demonstrates  that 
the  practice  has  caused  a  disparate  Impact 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  The  burden  of  proof  then 
shifts  to  the  respondent  to  demonstrate  that 
the  practice  is  justified  by  business  neces- 
sity. It  is  then  open  to  the  complaining 
party  to  rebut  that  defense  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  availability  of  an  alternative  em- 
ployment practiqe,  comparable  in  cost  and 
equally  effective  in  measuring  job  perform- 
ance or  achieving  the  resjwndent's  legiti- 
mate employment  goals,  that  will  reduce  the 
disparate  impact,  and  that  the  respondent 
refuses  to  adopt  such  alternative. 

The  burden-of-proof  issue  that  Wards  Cove 
resolved  in  favor  of  defendants  is  resolved  by 
this  Act  in  favor  of  plaintiffs.  Wards  Cove  is 
thereby  overruled.  On  all  other  issues,  this 
Act  leaves  existing  law  undisturbed. 


As  Justice  O'Connor  emphaslMd  In  her 
Watson  opinion,  the  use  of  disparate  Impact 
analysis  creates  a  very  real  risk  that  Title 
vn  will  lead  to  the  use  of  quotas.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  adoption  of  dispar- 
ate Impact  analysis  by  the  courts  has  led  to 
the  use  of  quotas,  althojigh  the  extent  of  this 
phenomenon  is  for  obvious  reasons  not  meas- 
urable. See  e.g..  Hearings  on  H.R.  1,  "Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991,  "  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  102d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1991  (testimony  of  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  John  R.  Dunne);  Hearings  on  8. 
2104.  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990,"  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
U.S.  Senate,  101st  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  February 
23,  1990  (testimony  of  Professor  Charles 
Fried):  Joint  Hearings  on  H.R.  4000.  "Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990,  "  before  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor  Bind  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  101st  Cong.,  2d  Seas.,  March 
20.  1990.  vol.  2,  pp.  516,  625,  633  (testimony  of 
Glen  D.  Nager,  Esq.);  Fortune,  March  13,  1989, 
at  87-«8  (reporting  a  poll  of  202  CEOs  of  For- 
tune 500  and  Service  500  companies.  In  which 
18%  of  the  CEOs  admitted  that  their  compa- 
nies have  "specific  quotas  for  hiring  and  pro- 
moting"). The  use  of  quotas,  however,  rei>- 
resents  a  perversion  of  Title  Vn  and  of  dis- 
parate impact  law.  As  the  Court  noted  in 
Grigffs.  401  U.S..  at  431:  "Discriminatory 
preference  for  any  group,  minority  or  major- 
ity, is  precisely  and  only  what  Congress  has 
proscribed." 

Because  of  the  serious  dangers  Inherent  in 
the  use  of  disparate  impact  analysis,  any 
codification  of  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
disparate  impact  theory  must  include  evi- 
dentiary safeguards  recognized  in  Justice 
O'Connor's  Watson  opinion  and  in  Justice 
White's  opinion  for  the  Court  In  Wards  Cove. 
The  codification  adopted  In  Sections  3  and  4 
of  this  Act  does  so.  and  it  is  vital  that  courts 
and  employers  construe  this  Act  in  a  manner 
that  neither  makes  it  possible  to  defend  or 
justify  the  use  of  employment  quotas  nor  en- 
courages their  use. 

If  an  ability  test,  for  example,  has  a  disi)ar- 
ate  impact  and  the  test  is  not  justified  by 
business  necessity  as  defined  in  Section  3  of 
this  Act.  the  test  should  not  be  used.  If  busi- 
ness necessity  can  be  shown,  then  the  dispar- 
ate impact  need  not  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
unless  the  complaining  party  demonstrates 
the  availability  of  an  alternative  employ- 
ment practice  as  required  by  Section  4  of 
this  Act  and  the  respondent  refuses  to  adopt 
such  alternative.  In  neither  event  Is  an  em- 
ployer required  or  permitted  to  adjust  test 
scores,  or  to  use  different  cut-ofis  for  mem- 
bers of  different  groups,  or  otherwise  to  use 
the  test  scores  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
Manipulating  test  results  In  such  a  &shlon  Is 
not  an  alternative  employment  practice  of 
the  kind  that  an  employer  must  adopt  to 
avoid  liability  at  the  surrebuttal  phase  of  a 
disparate  impact  case.  On  the  contrary,  such 
discrimination  violates  Title  vn.  whether 
practiced  by  an  employer,  an  employment 
agency,  or  any  other  "respondent"  as  defined 
in  Section  3  of  this  Act.  Similarly,  a  dis- 
criminatory practice  could  not  be  defended 
until  Title  vn  on  the  ground  that  the  prac- 
tice was  necessary  or  useful  in  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  liability  under  the  disparate 
impact  theory.  CF.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
sec.  703(j),  42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(j). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  identifying  the 
particular  employment  practice  alleged  to 
cause  disparate  impact,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
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tlon  of  this  Act  to  require  the  plaintiff  to  do 
the  Impossible  in  breaking  down  an  employ- 
er's practices  to  the  greatest  conceivable  de- 
gree. Courts  will  be  permitted  to  hold,  for  ex- 
ample, that  vesting  complete  hiring  discre- 
tion In  an  Individual  guided  only  by  un- 
known subjective  standards  constitutes  a 
single  particular  employment  practice  sus- 
ceptible to  challenge. 

This  approach  is  consistent  with  Wards 
Cove,  see  109  S.  Ct..  at  2125.  and  has  been  em- 
ployed since  Wards  Cove  in  Sledge  v.  J. P.  Ste- 
vens <ft  Co.,  52  EPD  para.  39,537  (E.D.N. C.  Nov. 
30.  1969).  The  Sledge  court  alluded  to  the  dif- 
Dculty  of  "delving  into  the  workings  of  an 
emplojrment  decisionmaker's  mind  "  and 
noted  that  the  defendant's  peronnel  officers 
reported  having  no  idea  of  the  basis  on  which 
they  made  their  employment  decisions.  The 
court  held  that  "the  identification  by  the 
plaintiffs  of  the  uncontrolled,  subjective  dis- 
cretion of  defendant's  employing  officials  as 
the  source  of  the  discrimination  shown  by 
plaintiffs  statistics  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
causation  requirements  of  Wards  Cove.  "  This 
Act  contemplates  that  the  use  of  such  un- 
controlled and  unexplained  discretion  is 
properly  treated,  as  it  was  in  the  Sledge  case. 
as  one  employment  practice  that  need  not  be 
divided  by  the  plaintiff  into  discrete  sub- 
parts. 

SECTION  5.  FINALITY  OF  JUDG.MENTS  OR  ORDERS 

In  Hansberry  v.  Lee.  311  U.S.  32.  40-41  (1940) 
(citations  omitted),  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

It  is  a  principle  of  general  application  in 
Anglo-American  Jurisprudence  that  one  is 
not  bound  by  a  judgment  in  personam  in 
which  he  is  not  designated  as  a  party  or  to 
which  he  has  not  been  made  a  party  by  serv- 
ice of  process.  ...  A  judgment  rendered  in 
such  circumstances  is  not  entitled  to  the  full 
fklth  and  credit  which  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  prescribe. 
.  .  .  and  judicial  action  enforcing  it  against 
the  person  or  property  of  the  absent  party  is 
not  that  due  process  which  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  require. 

In  Hansberry.  Carl  Hansberry  and  his  fam- 
ily, who  were  black,  were  seeking  to  chal- 
lenge a  racial  covenant  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  land  to  blacks.  One  of  the  owners  who 
wanted  the  covenant  enforced  argued  that 
the  Hansberrys  could  not  litigate  the  valid- 
ity of  the  covenant  because  that  question 
had  previously  been  adjudicated,  and  the 
covenant  sustained,  in  an  earlier  lawsuit,  al- 
though the  Hansberrys  were  not  parties  in 
that  lawsuit.  The  Illinois  court  had  ruled 
that  the  Hansberrys'  challenge  was  barred, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  this  rul- 
ing violated  due  process  and  allowed  the 
challenge. 

In  Martin  v.  Wilks.  109  S.  Ct.  2180  (1989),  the 
Court  confronted  a  similar  argument.  That 
case  Involved  a  claim  by  Robert  Wilks  and 
Other  white  firefighters  that  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham had  discriminated  against  them  by 
refusing  to  promote  them  because  of  their 
race.  The  City  argued  that  their  challenge 
was  barred  because  the  City's  promotion 
process  had  been  sanctioned  in  a  consent  de- 
cree entered  in  an  earlier  case  between  the 
City  and  a  class  of  black  plaintiffs,  of  which 
Wilks  and  the  white  fire-fighters  were  aware, 
but  In  which  they  were  not  parties.  The 
Court  rejected  this  argument.  Instead,  it 
concluded  that  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  required  that  persons  seeking  to 
bind  outsiders  to  the  results  of  litigation 
have  a  duty  to  join  them  as  parties,  see  Fed. 
R.  Civ.  P.  19.  unless  the  court  certified  a 
claas  of  defendants  adequately  represented 
by  a  named  defendant,  see  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  23. 
The  Court  specifically  rejected  the  defend- 


ants' argument  that  a  different  rule  should 
obtain  in  civil  rights  litigation. 

ThiB  Section  codifies  that  holding.  Had  the 
rule  advocated  by  the  City  of  Birmingham  in 
Wilks  been  adopted  in  Hansberry,  one  judi- 
cial (Jecree  in  one  case  between  one  plaintiff 
and  one  defendant  would  have  prevented  an 
attack  on  the  racial  covenant  by  anyone  who 
had  ever  heard  of  the  original  case.  That  is 
not  how  the  Federal  Rules  of  Clvii  Procedure 
operate.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  a  dif- 
ferent rule  should  be  devised  to  prevent  civil 
rights  plaintiffs,  as  opposed  to  persons  bring- 
ing all  other  kinds  of  cases,  from  bringing 
suit. 

SECTION  6.  PROHIBITION  AG.'MNST  R.^CI.^L  DIS- 
CRIMIN.ATION  IN  THE  .M.^KING  .'^.ND  PERFORM- 
.^.NCF.  OF  CO.NTRACTS 

Under  42  U.S.C.  1981.  persons  of  all  races 
have  the  same  right  "to  make  and  enforce 
contracts."  In  Patterson  v.  McLean  Credit 
Union,  109  S.  Ct.  2363  (1989).  the  Supreme 
Court  held:  "The  most  obvious  feature  of  the 
provision  is  the  restriction  of  its  scope  to 
forbidding  discrimination  in  the  'makLing] 
and  eiiforce[ment]'  of  contracts  alone.  Where 
an  alleged  act  of  discrimination  does  not  in- 
volve the  impairment  of  one  of  these  specific 
rights,  [sec]  1981  provides  no  relief." 

As  written,  therefore,  section  1981  provides 
insufficient  protection  against  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  context  of  contracts.  In 
partioular,  it  provides  no  relief  for  discrimi- 
nation in  the  performance  of  contracts  (as 
contrasted  with  the  making  and  enforcement 
of  contracts).  Section  1981.  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  will  provide  a  remedy  for  individ- 
uals who  are  subjected  to  discriminatory 
performance  of  their  employment  contracts 
(through  racial  harassment,  for  example)  or 
are  dismissed  or  denied  promotions  because 
of  raoe.  In  addition,  the  discriminatory  in- 
fringement of  contractual  rights  that  do  not 
involve  employment  will  be  made  actionable 
under  section  1981.  This  will,  for  example, 
create  a  remedy  for  a  black  child  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  private  school  as  required  pursu- 
ant to  section  1981,  but  is  then  subjected  to 
discriminatory  treatment  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  once  he  or  she  is  attend- 
ing the  school. 

In  addition  to  overruling  the  Patterson  de- 
cision, this  Section  of  the  Act  codifies  the 
holding  of  Runyon  v.  McCrary.  427  U.S.  160 
(1976).  under  which  section  1981  prohibits  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  governmental,  discrimina- 
tion. 

SECTION  7.  EXPA.\'SION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHALLENGE 
DISCRIMINATORY  SENIORITY  SYSTE.MS 
SecCion  7  overrules  the  holding  in  Lorance 
V.  ATiiT  Technologies,  Inc..  109  St.  Ct.  2261 
(1989).  in  which  female  employees  challenged 
a  seniority  system  pursuant  to  Title  vn, 
claiming  that  it  was  adopted  with  an  intent 
to  discriminate  against  women.  Although 
the  system  was  facially  nondiscriminatory 
and  treated  all  similarly  situated  employees 
alike,  it  produced  demotions  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  claimed  that  the  employer  had 
adopted  the  seniority  system  with  the  inten- 
tion of  altering  their  contractual  rights.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  claim  was 
barred  by  Title  VII's  requirement  that  a 
charge  must  be  filed  within  180  days  (or  300 
days  if  the  matter  can  be  referred  to  a  state 
agency)  after  the  alleged  discrimination  oc- 
curre± 

The  Court  held  that  the  time  for  plaintiffs 
to  file  their  complaint  began  to  run  when  the 
employer  adopted  the  allegedly  discrimina- 
tory seniority  system,  since  it  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  with  a  discriminatory 
purpose  that  allegedly  violated  their  rights. 


According  to  the  Court,  that  was  the  point 
at  which  plaintiffs  suffered  the  diminution 
in  employment  status  about  which  they 
complained. 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Court  Is  contrary 
to  the  poeition  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  EEOC.  It 
shields  existing  seniority  systems  from  le- 
gitimate discrimination  claims.  The  dis- 
criminatory reasons  for  adoption  of  a  senior- 
ity system  may  become  apparent  only  when 
the  system  is  finally  applied  to  affect  the 
employment  status  of  the  employees  that  it 
covers.  At  that  time,  the  controversy  be- 
tween an  employer  and  an  employee  can  be 
focused  more  sharply. 

In  addition,  a  rule  that  limits  challenges 
to  the  period  immediately  following  adop- 
tion of  a  seniority  system  will  promote  un- 
necessary, as  well  as  unfocused,  litigation. 
Employeee  will  be  forced  either  to  challenge 
the  system  before  they  have  suffered  harm  or 
to  remain  forever  silent.  Given  such  a 
choice,  employees  who  are  unlikely  ever  to 
suffer  hacm  from  the  seniority  system  may 
nonetheless  feel  that  they  must  file  a  charge 
as  a  precautionary  measure — an  especially 
difficult  choice  since  they  may  be  under- 
standably reluctant  to  initiate  a  lawsuit 
against  an  employer  if  they  do  not  have  to. 

Finally,  the  Lorance  rule  will  prevent  em- 
ployees who  are  hired  more  than  180  (or  300) 
days  after  adoption  of  a  seniority  system 
from  ever  challenging  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  that  system,  regardless  of  how 
severe  they  may  be.  Such  a  rule  fails  to  pro- 
tect sufficiently  the  important  interest  in 
eliminating  employment  discrimination  that 
is  embodied  in  Title  VII. 

Likewise,  a  rule  that  an  employee  may  sue 
only  within  180  (or  300)  days  after  becoming 
subject  to  a  seniority  system  would  be  unfair 
to  both  employers  and  employees.  The  rule 
fails  to  protect  seniority  systems  from  de- 
layed challenge,  since  so  long  as  employees 
are  being  hired  someone  will  be  able  to  sue. 
And.  while  this  rule  would  give  every  em- 
ployee a  ,  theoretical  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge a  discriminatory  seniority  system,  it 
would  do  so.  in  most  instances,  before  the 
challenge  was  sufficiently  focused  and  before 
it  was  clear  that  a  challenge  was  necessary. 
Finally,  most  employees  would  be  reluctant 
to  begin  their  jobs  by  suing  their  employers. 

This  change  in  the  law.  therefore,  is  war- 
ranted. Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  same  principles  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Martin  v  Wilks.  109  S.  Ct.  2180  (1989). 
which  guarantees  civil  rights  complainants  a 
fair  opportunity  to  present  their  claims  in 
court. 

SECTION  8.  PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  REM- 
EDIES FOR  HARASSMENT  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 
BECAUSE  OF  RACE,  COLOR,  REUGION.  SEX.  OR 
NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

This  provision  is  designed  to  redress  an 
anomaly  in  current  law.  Title  VII  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment,  but  provides 
inadequate  remedies  for  harassment  in  the 
workplace,  including  sexual  harassment, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  as 
actionable  under  Title  VII.  see.  e.g.,  Meritor 
Savings  Bank,  FSB  v.  Vinson,  477  U.S.  57 
(1986).  Suoh  harassment  frequently  will  not 
be  so  intolerable  that  an  employee  subjected 
to  it  imanediately  leaves.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  remedy  the  victim  of 
harassment  can  obtain  under  Title  Vn's  re- 
medial scheme  as  currently  drafted  is  declar- 
atory and  injunctive  relief  against  continu- 
ation of  the  harassment. 

Such  a  rule  is  plainly  inequiuble.  It  effec- 
tively tells  employers  that  the  only  con- 
sequences of  creating  an  environment  so  hos- 
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tile  to  an  employee  that  he  or  she  is  forced 
to  sue  to  obtain  relief  Is  a  directive  to  re- 
frain In  the  future.  This  defect  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

At  the  same  time.  Title  VII's  existing 
framework,  with  its  emphasis  on  concilia- 
tion and  mediation,  has  served  the  country 
well  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
a  tool  for  combatting  discrimination.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  jettison  or  rewrite 
this  basic  statute  In  favor  of  a  tort-style  ap- 
proach Including  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages  at  a  time  when  our  tort  system  is 
widely  recognized  to  be  in  crisis.  President 
Bush  has  made  it  clear  that  our  civil  rights 
laws  "should  not  be  turned  into  some  law- 
yer's bonanza,  encouraging  litigation  at  the 
expense  of  conciliation,  mediation,  or  settle- 
ment." 

Section  8  is  designed  to  meet  both  of  these 
concerns.  It  creates  a  new  remedy  for  on-the- 
job  harassment,  allowing  courts  to  make  a 
monetary  award  in  addition  to  granting  de- 
claratory and  injunctive  relief.  The  new  rem- 
edy is  available  on  the  same  terms  for  all 
forms  of  on-the-job  harassment,  whether 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  new  remedy  created  by  this  Section  is 
capped  at  $150,000.  Courts  are  directed  to 
make  a  monetary  award  when  an  additional 
equitable  remedy  is  justified  by  the  equities. 
Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Title  VII, 
and  Is  in  the  public  Interest.  In  weighing  the 
equities  and  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award,  courts  are  Instructed  to  consider  the 
nature  of  compliance  programs  Implemented 
by  the  employer;  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
er's complaint  procedures,  if  any,  used  to  re- 
solve claims  of  harassment:  whether  the  em- 
ployer took  prompt  and  effective  remedial 
action  upon  learning  of  the  harassment;  the 
employer's  size  and  the  effect  of  the  award 
on  its  economic  viability  (so  that  the  maxi- 
mum award  would  be  available  only  against 
very  large  and  financially  secure  employers); 
whether  the  harassment  was  willful  or  egre- 
gious; and  the  need,  if  any,  to  provide  res- 
titution for  the  complaining  party. 

This  Section  allows  a  court  to  make  a 
monetary  award  "up  to  but  not  exceeding  a 
total  of  J150.000."  This  language  is  intended 
to  make  clear  that  where  there  are  several 
related  incidents  that  could  arguably  be  sub- 
divided into  distinct  unlawful  employment 
practices,  the  award  that  can  be  obtained 
under  this  new  provision  for  all  of  them  com- 
bined is  limited  to  $150,000.  Otherwise,  plain- 
tiffs and  their  lawyers  will  have  incentives 
to  spend  resources  on  hair-splitting  litiga- 
tion over  how  many  unlawful  employment 
practices  have  occurred.  $150,000  is  a  large 
enough  amount  to  be  an  adequate  and  effec- 
tive remedy  for  the  type  of  conduct  sought 
to  be  prevented,  and  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  by  encouraging  lawyers  to  use 
their  inventiveness  to  circumvent  the  limi- 
tation of  $150,000. 

The  substantive  definition  of  harassment 
set  out  In  Section  3  of  this  Act  makes  it  an 
offense  for  an  employer  or  its  agents  to  har- 
ass any  employee  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin.  The  term  "har- 
ass" encompasses  "the  subjection  of  an  Indi- 
vidual to  conduct  that  creates  a  working  en- 
vironment that  would  be  found  intimidating, 
hostile  or  offensive  by  a  reasonable  person." 
The  definition  also  explicitly  defines  sexual 
harassment  to  include  certain  conduct  in- 
volving unwelcome  sexual  advances.  The  def- 
inition is  intended  to  codify  current  law  as 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  See  Meritor 
Savings  Bank,  supra,  477  U.S.,  at  66  ("Since 
the  Guidelines  were  Issued,  courts  have  uni- 


formly held,  and  we  agree,  that  a  plaintiff 
may  establish  a  violation  of  Title  Vn  by 
proving  that  discrimination  based  on  sex  has 
created  a  hostile  or  abusive  work  environ- 
ment."). 

The  new  provisions  of  Title  Vll  established 
in  this  Section  are  designed  to  deter  and  pro- 
vide restitution  for  harassment,  and  to  en- 
courage employers  to  adopt  meaningful  com- 
plaint procedures  to  redress  harassment  and 
to  encourage  employees  to  use  them.  The 
employer  will  not  be  found  liable  if  the  com- 
plaining party  failed  to  avail  himself  or  her- 
self of  an  effective  complaint  procedure.  In 
determining  the  appropriate  remedy,  more- 
over, courts  will  consider  whether  an  em- 
ployer took  prompt  and  effective  remedial 
action.  The  effect  of  these  requirements  will 
be  to  encourage  preventive  measures  and 
prompt  remedial  action  by  employers  and  to 
minimize  litigation,  thus  maximizing  the 
speed  and  efficacy  of  relief. 

This  provision  of  the  Act  protects  employ- 
ers from  liability  only  when  they  have  estab- 
lished a  procedure  "for  resolving  complaints 
of  harassment  in  an  effective  fashion  within 
a  period  not  exceeding  90  days."  Procedures 
under  which  victims  of  harassment  are  re- 
quired to  seek  relief  from  the  same  super- 
visor who  has  engaged  in  the  harassing  con- 
duct, or  under  which  victims  would  other- 
wise reasonably  expect  their  complaints  to 
result  in  retaliation  against  them  rather 
than  in  a  fair  investigation  and  effective  res- 
olution of  their  complaint,  will  not  insulate 
the  employer  from  liability.  The  new  provi- 
sions of  Title  VII  allow  an  employee,  more- 
over, to  petition  a  court  for  emergency  re- 
lief, and  they  provide  that  the  continued  suf- 
fering of  harassment  shall  be  assumed  to  be 
sufficient  irreparable  harm  to  warrant  judi- 
cial relief,  whether  or  not  the  employee  has 
fully  exhausted  a  complaint  procedure,  so 
long  as  the  employee  has  initiated  a  com- 
plaint. 

This  Section  includes  a  provision 
reaffirming  that  Congress  intends  all  issues 
to  be  decided  by  judges,  as  has  always  been 
the  case  under  Title  VII.  Such  a  provision  is 
important  in  avoiding  the  creation  of  an  in- 
efficient tort-style  litigation  system  that  is 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  employment  law. 
Because  the  courts  have  relatively  limited 
experience  with  harassment  cases,  because 
particular  cases  will  undoubtedly  raise  is- 
sues requiring  clarification,  and  because  em- 
ployers therefore  require  the  information 
contained  in  written  judicial  opinions  to  as- 
sist them  in  conforming  their  conduct  with 
the  law.  It  is  particularly  important  to  avoid 
a  profusion  of  unexplained  and  inconsistent 
jury  verdicts  if  possible. 

Because  the  monetary  relief  authorized  in 
these  amendments  to  Title  VU  is  character- 
ized as  equitable,  the  courts  should  find  that 
bench  trials  are  consistent  with  the  Seventh 
Amendment.  Because  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality is  not  free  from  doubt,  how- 
ever, this  Section  also  provides  that  should  a 
court  hold  that  a  jury  trial  with  respect  to 
issues  of  liability  is  constitutionally  re- 
quired, it  may  empanel  a  jury  to  hear  those 
issues  and  no  others.  This  ensures  that  the 
additional  relief  this  scheme  makes  avail- 
able will  not  become  a  dead  letter  should  the 
courts  conclude  that  the  Seventh  Amend- 
ment requires  a  jury  trial  on  liability.  See 
Tull  V.  United  States.  107  S.  Ct.  1831  (1967). 

SECTION  9.  ALLOWING  THE  AWARD  OF  EXPERT 
FEES 

Section  9  authorizes  the  recovery  of  expert 
witness  fees  (up  to  but  not  exceeding  $300  per 
day)  by  prevailing  parties  according  to  the 
same  standards  that  govern  awards  of  attor- 


ney fees  under  Title  Vn,  Cf.  Crawford  Fitting 
Co.  V.  J.T.  Gibbons,  Inc..  482  U.S.  437  (1987). 
The  provision  Is  Intended  to  allow  recovery 
for  work  done  In  preparation  for  trial  as  well 
as  after  trial  has  begun,  with  the  cap  ally- 
ing to  each  witness. 

SECTION  10.  PROVIDING  FOR  INTEREST  AND  EX- 
TENDING THE  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS.  IN 
ACTIONS  AGAINST  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Section  10  extends  the  period  for  filing  a 
complaint  against  the  Federal  government 
pursuant  to  Title  Vn  from  30  days  to  90  days. 
It  also  authorizes  the  payment  of  Interest  to 
compensate  for  delay  In  the  payment  of  a 
judgment  according  to  the  same  rules  that 
govern  such  payments  in  actions  against  pri- 
vate parties. 

SECTION  U.  PROVIDING  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROTECTIONS  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

Section  11  extends  the  protections  of  Title 
vn  to  congressional  employees  on  the  same 
basis  that  they  extend  to  Executive  branch 
employees.  The  Executive  branch,  like  pri- 
vate employers  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, is  forbidden  by  law  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  Congress,  however,  has  ex- 
empted itself  from  the  law.  President  Bosh 
has  stated  that  Congress  "should  live  by  the 
same  requirements  It  prescribes  for  others" 
and  that  Congress  "should  Join  the  Execu- 
tive branch  in  setting  an  example  for  these 
private  employers." 

In  addition  to  setting  a  helpful  example. 
and  providing  congressional  employees  with 
the  same  rights  enjoyed  by  other  Americans, 
coverage  under  Title  VII  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  valuable  experience  of  liv- 
ing under  the  same  rules  that  It  imposes  on 
other  employers.  This  experience  should 
prove  useful  in  encouraging  the  Congress  to 
give  prompt  and  serious  consideration  to 
proposals  for  improving  the  law  and  enabling 
the  Congress  to  resist  ill-considered  propos- 
als—like the  bill  that  President  Bush  vetoed 
on  October  22.  1990— that  would  undermine 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  and  Impose  com- 
pletely unjustified  burdens  on  the  employers 
of  this  nation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  Section 
allows  the  Congress  to  create  its  own  Inter- 
nal mechanisms  for  enforcing  Title  VTI  in 
the  legislative  branch.  Like  Elxecutlve 
branch  employees,  congressional  employees 
would  retain  the  right  to  judicial  relief,  but 
the  Executive  branch  would  have  absolutely 
no  role  in  enforcing  Title  Vn  against  the 
Congress.  For  that  reason,  any  objection  to 
this  Section  on  separation-of-powers  grounds 
would  not  be  well-founded. 

SECTION  12.  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OF  DISPUTE 
RESOLUTION 

This  provision  encourages  the  use  of  alter- 
native means  of  dispute  resolution,  including 
binding  arbitration,  where  the  parlies  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily  elect  to  use  these 
methods. 

In  light  of  the  litigation  crisis  facing  this 
country  and  the  increasing  sophistication 
and  reliability  of  alternatives  to  litigation, 
there  is  no  reason  to  disfavor  the  use  of  such 
forums. 

SECTION  13.  SEVERABILnr 

Section  13  states  that  if  a  isx}vlsion  of  this 
Act  is  found  invalid,  that  finding  will  not  af- 
fect the  remainder  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  14  specifies  that  the  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Act  take  effect 
upon  enactment,  and  will  not  apply  to  cases 
arising  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
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Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington.  DC,  March  1. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  a  legrislatlve  proposal  to  make  sev- 
eral slgrniflcant  improvements  in  our  Na- 
tion's employment  discrimination  laws. 
alon^  with  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  ex- 
plaining the  proposal.  This  bill  reflects  the 
President's  longstanding  commitment,  re- 
cently reaffirmed  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  to  strengthening  the  legal  tools  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  intolerable  blight  of 
discrimination  from  our  society.  This  pack- 
age will  accomplish  the  four  major  objec- 
tives the  President  set  out  in  his  address  to 
civil  rights  leaders  on  May  17,  1990. 

First,  as  the  President  has  said,  any  civil 
rights  bill  must  "operate  to  obliterate  con- 
sideration of  factors  such  as  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin  from  employ- 
ment decisions."  Under  this  proposal,  em- 
ployers will  be  encouraged  and  required  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  workers 
without  resorting  to  quotas  or  other  unfair 
preferences.  The  bill  codifies  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion for  "disparate  Impact,"  as  recognized  in 
Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co..  401  U.S.  424  (1971). 
which  outlawed  certain  practices  that  unin- 
tentionally but  disproportionately  exclude 
individuals  from  certain  jobs  because  of 
their  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  With  resjject  to  these  "disparate  im- 
pact" cases,  the  bill  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  employer  to  demonstrate  "busi- 
ness necessity,"  thereby  overruling  a  con- 
trary ruling  In  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.  v.  An- 
tonio, 109  S.  Ct.  2115  (1989). 

The  bill  greatly  expands  the  prohibition 
against  racial  discrimination  in  the  perform- 
ance of  contracts  under  42  U.S.C.  1981.  and 
overturns  the  decision  in  Patterson  v.  .McLean 
Credit  Union,  109  S.  Ct.  2363  (1989).  In  addi- 
tion, this  proposal  amends  Title  vn  to  elimi- 
nate a  need  less  and  unfair  limitation  on  the 
time  for  filing  challenges  to  discriminatory 
seniority  systems,  overruling  Lorance  v. 
ATAT  Technologies,  Inc.,  109  S.  Ct.  2261  (1989 1. 
Similarly,  In  the  interest  of  ensuring  that  le- 
gitimate claims  can  be  pursued,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  time  for  filing  a  Title  Vn  claim 
against  the  Federal  government  from  30  to  90 
days. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  courts  to  make 
awards  to  prevailing  parties  for  the  fees  of 
expert  witnesses,  and  authorizes  the  award 
of  Interest  In  actions  against  the  Federal 
government  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
such  awards  are  available  against  other  par- 
ties. 

The  second  requirement  established  by  the 
President  Is  that  a  bill  must  "reflect  fun- 
damental principles  of  fairness  that  apply 
throughout  our  legal  system."  Accordingly. 
this  bin  expressly  provides  that  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  in  deter- 
mining who  is  bound  by  an  employment  dis- 
crimination decree,  must  as  they  apply  in 
other  civil  causes  of  action.  This  provision 
ensures  that  the  standard  rules  of  joinder 
and  Intervention  will  operate  to  give  all  vic- 
tims of  Illegal  discrimination  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  their  constitutional  and 
civil  rights  In  court. 

The  third  essential  element  of  a  civil 
rights  bill  Is  a  provision  to  ensure  that  Fed- 
eral law  provides  an  adequate  deterrent 
against  sexual  harassment  In  the  workplace. 
Under  current  law,  the  only  judicial  remedy 
for  many  cases  of  such  harassment  is  a  direc- 
tive to  refrain  Crom  such  conduct  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  cannot  provide  adequate  deter- 


rence. In  order  to  rectify  this  shortcoming, 
the  bill  makes  available  new  monetary  rem- 
edies for  the  victims  of  illegal  harassment 
under  Title  VII. 

The  President  has  also  insisted,  however, 
that  our  civil  rights  laws  not  be  "turned  into 
some  lawyer's  bonanza,  encouraging  litiga- 
tion at  the  expense  of  conciliation,  medi- 
ation, or  settlement."  Accordingly,  this  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  new  monetary 
remedy  under  Title  VII  provides  for  bench 
trials,  and  it  caps  the  monetary  award  at 
$150,000.  The  bill  also  includes  special  incen- 
tives for  employers  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment meaningful  internal  complaint  proce- 
dures for  harassment  claims,  while  allowing 
employees  to  obtain  emergency  relief  from 
the  courts  when  employers  fail  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  complaints  of  ille- 
gal behavior.  More  generally,  the  bill  en- 
courages the  use  of  alternatives  to  litigation 
in  resolving  disputes  under  our  civil  rights 
laws. 

Fourth,  the  President  has  said  that  the 
Congress  should  live  by  the  same  require- 
ments it  prescribes  for  others.  Accordingly, 
this  trill  eliminates  the  congressional  exemp- 
tion from  Title  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  gives  congressional  employees  the 
same  fundamental  protections  that  employ- 
ees of  the  Executive  branch  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years.  The  bill  gives  the  Executive  no 
role  In  enforcing  the  law  against  the  Con- 
gress, allowing  the  Congress  to  establish  its 
own  mechanisms  for  enforcement.  Congres- 
sional employees,  like  employees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
private  right  of  action  upon  exhaustion  of 
their  administrative  remedies. 

Finally,  the  President  has  observed  that 
the  Congress  must  also  take  action  in  other 
areas  to  enhance  equal  opportunity.  The 
elimination  of  employment  discrimination, 
which  is  the  aim  of  this  bill,  will  have  little 
meaning  unless  jobs  are  available  and  indi- 
viduals have  the  skills  and  education  needed 
to  fill  them.  Nor  can  we  expect  young  people 
to  achieve  their  full  potential  if  they  grow 
up  in  neighborhoods  and  schools  permeated 
by  violence,  drugs,  and  hopelessness.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  several  initiatives 
to  enable  individual  Americans  to  claim  con- 
trol over  their  own  lives  and  futures.  Enact- 
ment of  those  initiatives,  along  with  this 
bill,  will  achieve  real  advances  for  the  cause 
of  equal  opportunity. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dick  Thor.\burgh, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  bill.  We  can  enact 
true  equal  opportunity  legrislatlon 
without  creating  incentives  to  hire  and 
promote  by  quota,  without  stripping 
some  innocent  Americans  of  their  right 
to  a  day  in  court  to  have  their  equal 
protection  and  statutory  civil  rights 
claims  heard,  and  without  providing  a 
bonanza  for  lawyers. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  overturns 
the  Lorance  v.  AT&T  Technologies.  Inc., 
109  S.Ct.  2261  (1989)  decision  and  the 
Patterson  v.  McLean  Credit  Union,  109 
S.Ct.  2363  (1989)  decision.  In  Lorance, 
the  Court  ruled  that  an  employee  chal- 
lenge to  a  seniority  system  pursuant  to 
title  VII  must  be  filed  within  180  days— 
or  300  days  if  the  matter  can  be  re- 
ferred to  a  State  agency— after  the  al- 
leged    discrimination     occurred.     The 
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Court  held  that  the  discrimination  oc- 
curred lit  the  adoption  of  a  facially 
neutral  Beniority  system  which  was  al- 
legedly $elected  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating against  women.  As  such, 
the  Court  ruled  all  challenges  to  that 
system  Jiad  to  be  made  within  180  days 
of  its  adoption  or  they  would  be  barred. 
The  administration's  bill  eliminates 
this  shield  against  these  legitimate 
discrimination  claims.  Section  7  of  the 
bill  preserved  title  VII  claims  in  such 
cases  until  after  the  "person  aggrieved 
is  injured  by  the  application  of  the  se- 
niority aystem." 

In  Patterson,  the  Court  construed 
section  1981,  which  bans  racial  dis- 
crimination in  contracts,  to  apply  only 
to  the  formation  and  enforcement  of 
contracts,  not  to  racial  discrimination 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, such  as  racial  harassment  on  the 
job  whioh  does  not  lead  to  dismissal. 
Section  6  of  the  administration's  bill 
allows  section  1981  claims  to  be  based 
on  "the  making,  performance,  modi- 
fication and  termination  of  contracts." 
This  section  protects  the  employee's 
"enjoyment  of  all  benefits,  privileges, 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract," 
thus  overturning  Patterson  and  bar- 
ring, inter  alia,  racial  harassment. 

The  acjministration's  bill  also  adds  to 
title  VII  an  effective  remedy  for  sexual 
and  other  harassment  on  the  job.  Under 
title  VII,  in  certain  circumstances  the 
only  remedy  available  for  illegal  har- 
assment in  the  workplace  is  declara- 
tory and  injunctive  relief  against  con- 
tinuation of  the  harassment.  Section  8 
of  the  administration's  bill  makes 
availabl0  new  monetary  remedies  for 
victims  of  illegal  harassment  under 
title  VII. 

These  are  very  important  and  worthy 
provisions  which  we  should  enact.  I 
commenfl  the  President  for  pressing  for 
these  changes. 

With  respect  to  the  bill's  provisions 
on  the  Wards  Cove  v.  Antonio  109  S.Ct. 
2115  (1989)  decision,  which  I  believe  was 
correctly  decided  and  is  consistent 
with  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Company,  401 
U.S.  424  (1971),  I  have  one  reservation.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  shift 
the  burden  of  persuasion  to  the  em- 
ployer once  the  plaintiff  establishes  a 
prima  facie  case  of  disparate  impact 
for  the  reasons  I  set  forth  at  length 
during  laet  year's  debate  this  year. 

I  do  believe,  however,  this  bill  con- 
tains many  worthy  features  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  those  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  MCJCAIN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  a  duty,  prescribed  over  200  years 
ago  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  equality  in  our  Na- 
tion, and  make  the  American  dream 
equally  available  to  all.  I  believe  that 
Congress  has  done  an  admirable,  albeit 
sometimes  inexcusably  slow,  job  in  ful- 
filling this  mandate.  However,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  do  more.  We  must 
be  tolerated. 
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This  task  is  not  taken  lightly,  and  it 
is  not  always  popular.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  must  act  to  ad- 
vance the  concepts  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice,  even  when  the  majority 
of  society  may  not  like  them.  I  have 
consistently  fought  hard  to  maintain 
that  goal,  as  when  I  voted  to  override 
former  President  Reagan's  veto  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act,  and  when 
I  authored  one  of  the  main  titles  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  example  of  the 
difficulties  we  encounter  in  trying  to 
resolve  these  problems  legislatively  are 
the  employer  sanctions  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  last  reform  of  our  immi- 
grations laws.  I  strongly  favor  repeal- 
ing employer  sanctions.  Congress  clear- 
ly made  a  mistake  when  it  passed  that 
law.  Employer  sanctions  have  resulted 
in  a  disparate  impact  on  Hispanics.  In 
my  home  State  of  Arizona  there  is  a 
large  population  of  Hispanic  people 
who  reside  there  legally.  The  case  is 
clear,  however,  that  employer  sanc- 
tions have  encouraged  employers  to  re- 
ject Hispanic  job  applicants  for  fear 
they  will  be  found  to  be  illegal  aliens. 
The  unfortunate  result  is  higher  unem- 
ployment rates  among  Hispanics,  and 
we  in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
rectify  this  situation  which  we  created. 

The  example  of  employer  sanctions 
serves  yet  another  purpose  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  graphically  demonstrates  that 
our  Nation  must  never  give  up  our 
fight  for  equal  rights.  If  we  for  but  1 
minute  allow  our  attention  to  wane,  we 
will  be  plagued  by  new  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  inequality.  For  this 
reason,  I  also  support  modifying  some 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Specifically,  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  the  Wards  Cove  case  is  incor- 
rect. For  that  reason,  I  support  return- 
ing to  the  standards  established  in 
Griggs  versus  Duke  (1971)  and 
reaffirmed  in  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  versus  Beazer  (1979).  Addi- 
tionally, I  believe  that  we  must  provide 
remedies  for  harassment  in  the  work- 
place due  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
disability,  or  national  origin.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  Sen- 
ator Dole's  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

I  strongly  support  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  this  legis- 
lation will  serve  to  strengthen  that 
landmark  measure.  Society  must  be 
color  blind  in  its  application  of  law  and 
in  its  offering  of  opportunities.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  legislation  that  has 
been  introduced,  specifically  H.R.  1, 
does  not  further  that  goal.  Nobody 
should  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  race,  sex,  religion,  or  ethnic 
origin,  and  that  is  what  title  VII  pro- 
hibits. However,  H.R.  1,  by  its  authors' 
own  admission  to  the  New  York  Times, 
went  considerably  beyond  this,  and 
would  have  effectively  required  em- 
ployers to  institute  quotas  in  their  hir- 
ing practices,  and  I  cannot  support 
that.  Mr.  President,  quotas  simply  le- 


gally sanction  certain  types  of  dis- 
crimination, and  that  is  wrong. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  made 
good  sense  when  in  commenting  on  our 
laws  and  hiring  programs,  he  said  that 
a  university's  law  school  admission 
system,  "cannot  be  to  produce  black 
lawyers  for  blacks,  Polish  lawyers  for 
Poles.  Jewish  lawyers  for  Jews,  Irish 
lawyers  for  Irish." 

It  is  unjust  to  discriminate  against  a 
person  who  is  innocent  of  discrimina- 
tion to  advance  another  racial  or  eth- 
nic person  who  was  not  discriminated 
against.  When  our  laws  either  tolerate 
or  require  discrimination  of  any  kind 
against  citizens  innocent  of  discrimi- 
nation themselves,  we  are  not  serving 
justice,  and  we  invite  disrespect  of  law 
and  tension  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  new  civil 
rights  legislation.  We  must  ensure, 
however,  that  we  do  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  To  be  exact,  we 
need  good  civil  rights  legislation— leg- 
islation that  will  truly  address  the 
needs  of  America's  diverse  population 
without  creating  a  litany  of  new  prob- 
lems. Our  Nation  is  only  as  great  as 
her  citizens  make  her,  and  Americans 
have  made  our  country  the  torchbearer 
of  freedom,  a  country  for  all  others  to 
hold  in  esteem.  This  legislation  will 
further  that  goal,  and  I  hope  for  its 
quick  passage. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
NiCKLES.  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.      Mr.      ROCKEFELLER,      Mr. 

Breaux.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  ExoN, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  HoL- 
lings,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
Mack,  Ms.  Mdculski,  Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Rudman,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sas- 
ser,  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  sav- 
ings and  investment  through  individual 
retirement  accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENT  INCENTIVB  ACT  OF 
19B1 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  73  other  cosponsors  to  bring  back 
the  individual  retirement  account— the 
IRA.  We  want  to  bring  it  back  for  all 
Americans.  In  fact,  the  bill  is  going  to 
improve  on  the  traditional  retirement 
IRA.  It  is  going  to  improve  the  IRA  in 
a  number  of  ways  to  make  it  an  even 
more  powerful  tool  for  savings  in  this 
country. 

The  bill  will  provide  every  American 
with  the  option  to  choose  between  tax 
deductible  contributions  to  a  tradi- 
tional IRA  or  contributions  to  a  new 
type  of  IRA.  Contributions  to  the  new 
type  of  IRA  would  not  be  tax  deduct- 
ible, but  all  interest  that  is  earned 
would  come  back  tax  free. 

The  bill  also  expands  on  the  useful- 
ness of  the  IRA  by  letting  people  use 
their  IRA's,  to  save  for  college  edu- 
cation, first  home  purchases,  and  fi- 
nancially devastating  medical  ex- 
penses. 

The  new  options  will  give  individuals 
greater  flexibility  to  choose  the  sav- 
ings vehicle  that  best  suits  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

Why  do  we  have  to  bring  back  the 
IRA?  First,  history  shows  that  the  un- 
derlying strength  of  America  is  the 
kind  of  economic  growth  that  creates 
prosperity  and  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  people.  The  key  to  maintaining 
that  kind  of  economic  growth  is  sav- 
ings. And  the  IRA  helps  stimulate  sav- 
ings. Today  personal  savings  in  this 
country  is  at  an  all  time  low— the  low- 
est of  any  of  our  major  economic  com- 
petitors. In  1990  American  consumers 
saved  less  than  5  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar earned.  Comi)are  that  to  Japan, 
where  it  is  16  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Related  problem  we  are  facing  in  this 
country  is  a  real  capital  crunch.  As  we 
enter  the  1990's,  you  are  seeing  a  dif- 
ference from  the  situation  which  pre- 
vailed through  most  of  the  last  decade. 
In  the  1980's,  we  were  able  to  finance 
our  debts  and  our  budget  deficits  by 
the  Japanese  and  others  buying  our  se- 
curities. Now  they  are  seeing  serious 
real  estate  valuation  problems  in  Japa- 
nese banks  and  problems  In  the  Japa- 
nese real  estate  market  generally. 
There  are  also  problems  in  the  Japa- 
nce  stock  market.  In  turn.  West  Ger- 
man capital,  is  being  diverted  into  East 
Germany.  And  then,  of  course,  the  dev- 
astation that  has  occurred  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  cost  of  its  repair  will 
also  draw  capital  away  fr-om  the  United 
States. 

So  once  again  we  are  looking  at  a  sit- 
uation where  there  is  going  to  be  less 
capital  available  to  build  those  new 
plants,  to  increase  productivity,  to 
lower  the  trade  deficit,  and  to  keep 
America  more  comijetitive  in  the  world 
economy. 
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One  of  the  things  that  can  help  turn 
that  around  is  a  restoration  of  the  IRA. 
People  understand  the  IRA.  They  like 
it,  they  will  save  in  it.  and  they  will  in- 
vest through  it. 

In  1981,  when  we  put  in  the  full  de- 
ductibility of  the  IRA,  and  expanded 
its  utilization.  IRA  savings  went  up  700 
percent.  In  1987,  when  the  full  deduct- 
ibility of  the  IRA  was  cut  back,  we  saw 
a  steep  drop  in  the  personal  savings 
rate  in  this  country.  Ever  since  that 
time  we  have  seen  savings  rates  in  this 
country  25  percent  below  the  levels 
that  prevailed  in  the  early  1980s. 

You  hear  a  few  economists  yet  who 
still  say  that  IRA  contributions  are  a 
shift  of  existing  savings,  but  they  are 
looking  at  old  data.  New  studies  by  Dr. 
David  Wise  of  Harvard's  Kennedy 
School,  Dr.  Steven  Venti  of  Dart- 
mouth, Dr.  Jonathan  Skinner  of  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  others  show 
that  the  IRA  worked  at  increasing  sav- 
ings. Since  the  IRA  was  cut  back  as  a 
part  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  we 
saw  enrollments  drop  by  over  60  per- 
cent. We  saw  contributions  drop  by 
close  to  70  percent. 

In  the  last  Congress  at  hearings  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  Dr.  Lawrence 
Summers  of  Harvard  testified  that  the 
cutbacks  in  IRA  eligibility  in  1986 
caused  many  families  that  still  re- 
mained eligible  for  IRA's  to  stop  put- 
ting their  money  in.  According  to  Dr. 
Summers,  we  saw  a  40-percent  decrease 
in  participation  by  those  persons  who 
still  remained  eligible.  I  think  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  was  because  you 
had  a  great  barrage  of  publicity— ad- 
vertising that  came  along  around  April 
15 — that  had  everyone  thinking  about 
savings,  thinking  about  IRA's  and  the 
$2,000  deduction  they  would  get. 

When  all  of  that  advertising  stopped. 
you  saw  people  turn  their  minds  to 
other  things.  They  cut  back  on  the 
amount  they  saved  for  the  future. 

There  is  another  reason  we  have  to 
bring  back  the  IRA.  Americans  are  liv- 
ing longer.  With  longer  i)eriods  in  re- 
tirement, they  will  have  to  save  more 
money  to  ensure  a  financially  secure 
retirement.  The  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  encouraging  people  to  save, 
and  the  IRA  is  a  proven  tool  to  do  it. 

In  addition,  the  expanded  Bentsen- 
Roth  IRA  will  encourage  savings  not 
only  for  retirement  but  also  for  two  of 
the  biggest  investments  people  have  to 
make  in  their  lifetimes:  their  first 
home  and  college  education. 

Why  not  let  the  people  make  penalty- 
free  withdrawals  from  their  IRA  ac- 
counts and  similar  section  401(k)  and 
403(b)  plans  for  these  specific  purposes? 
Encouraging  these  savings  is  critical  to 
ensuring  that  our  children  can  afford 
to  go  to  college.  For  a  child  born 
today,  average  college  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  S200,000  for  4  years  at  a 
private  university  and  $60,000  for  public 
schools.  Yet  most  Americans  who  ex- 
pect their  children  to  attend  college 
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save  little  or  nothing  for  that  purpose. 
The  Bentsen-Roth  bill  would  help  peo- 
ple use  the  IRA  to  help  save  for  college 
and  vocational  school  expenses. 

People  do  try  to  save  for  that  first 
home,  but  they  find  themselves  in  a 
cycle  they  just  cannot  break.  Housing 
costs  go  up  faster  than  their  income 
and  many  younger  Americans  can 
never  put  aside  enough  money  for  the 
down  payment. 

The  Bentsen-Roth  bill  would  help 
young  couples  use  the  tax  advantages 
of  the  IRA  to  open  the  door  to  that 
first  home.  The  bill  will  also  allow  par- 
ents and  grandparents  to  tap  their  IRA 
funds  to  help  their  children  and  grand- 
children buy  a  first  home.  That  makes 
sense,  and  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Senator  Levin,  for  his  con- 
sistent support  of  that  proposal. 

Finally,  health  care  costs  today  are 
almost  2''2  times  as  high  as  they  were 
at  the  start  of  the  1980s.  With  medical 
costs  rising  faster  than  paychecks,  typ- 
ical Americans  find  it  very  difficult  to 
hold  onto  their  health  insurance  to 
take  care  of  a  catastrophic  illness  that 
might  come  along. 

ThiB  bill  would  give  people  access  to 
their  IRA  balance  in  an  emergency.  I 
think  having  that  access  will  also 
make  It  more  likely  they  will  put  that 
money  aside  in  the  first  place,  thus  in- 
creasing savings. 

There  are  no  easy,  painless  answers 
to  tough  problems  like  high  interest 
rates,  high  costs  of  education,  housing 
and  health  care.  But  the  newly  ex- 
panded IRA  can  help  in  every  instance. 
It  will  give  Americans  a  flexible  tool  to 
save  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

I  know  the  key  question  that  has  be- 
come constant  to  every  new  idea  in 
Government  is.  What  will  it  cost?  In 
the  long  run.  it  is  going  to  make  profit 
for  America.  It  is  going  to  build  those 
new  plants.  It  is  going  to  increase  in- 
come. It  will  result  in  more  taxes  fi- 
nally being  collected.  But  in  the  short 
term,  yes,  there  will  be  a  net  cost,  and 
we  will  pay  for  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, it  is  my  policy  to  pursue  only  leg- 
islation that  will  not  increase  the  defi- 
cit. So  we  are  in  the  process  of  getting 
precise,  credible  cost  estimates  for  this 
bill  and  we  are  developing  the  options 
to  meet  those  costs  without  adding  to 
the  deficit.  It  will  not  be  easy:  it  never 
is:  but  we  will  get  it  done. 

I  ann  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
already  joined  us  in  supporting  the 
Bentsen-Roth  IRA.  now  three-fourths 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  going  to  call  hear- 
ings in  the  Finance  Committee  very 
soon  because  I  want  to  begin  work  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  job  of  enacting 
this  important  legislation.  It  is  time 
that  we  took  the  IRA  out  of  retirement 
and  pot  it  back  to  work  helping  Ameri- 
cans save  for  the  future.  The  IRA  al- 
lows people  to  invest  in  America's  fu- 
ture at  the  same  time  they  are  invest- 


ing in  their  own,  and  that  is  a  gain  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  have  been  working  on 
incentives  for  savings  for  many  a  year. 
I  commend  my  colleague  for  the  work 
that  he  ha.s  done  in  the  past  and  am  de- 
lighted Go  be  working  with  him  today 
on  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  summary 
thereof  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  612 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AME^fDMENT  OF  1986 
CODE. 

(a)  SHORfT  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ■■Savings  and  Investment  Incentive  Act 
of  199r'. 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  1986  CODE.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
peal of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  Of  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ctode  of  1986. 

TITliE  I— RETIREMENT  SAVINGS 
INCENTIVES 
Subtitle  A— Restoration  of  IRA  Deduction 
SEC.  101.  RS8TORATION  OF  IRA  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  L\  General.— Section  219  (relating  to 
deduction  for  retirement  savings)  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (g). 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments.- 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  219  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (7). 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  408(d)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Section  408(o)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thpreof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(5)  TEftMiNATiON.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  designated  nondeductible 
contribution  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1990." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4973  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  tjhis  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990. 

SEC.  102.  IIVTLATION  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  DEDUCT- 
IBLE AMOUNT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  219.  as  amended 
by  section  101.  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■•(g)  CosT-Of-Livino  Adjustments.— 

■■(1)  LN  general.— If  this  subsection  applies 
to  any  calendar  year,  then  each  applicable 
dollar  amount  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  the  adjustment  jjeriod  for  such  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  such  applicable  dollar  amount  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  such  calendar  year, 
plus 

"(B)  $500. 

"(2)  Yeajis  to  which  subsection  appues.— 
This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  calendar 
year  if  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  S2,000.  Increased  by  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  such  calendar  year,  over 

"(B)  the  applicable  dollar  amount  in  effect 
under  subaection  (b)(1)(A)  for  such  calendar 
year. 
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is  equal  to  or  greater  than  S500. 

"(3)  Cost-of-living  adjustment. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  cost-of-livingr  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  Is  the  per- 
centage (If  any)  by  which— 

"(1)  the  CPI  for  such  calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(11)  the  CPI  for  1991. 

"(B)    CPI    FOR    ANY    CALENDAR    YEAR.- The 

CPI  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  under  section 
1(0(4). 

"(4)  Applicable  dollar  amount.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'applicable 
dollar  amount'  means  the  dollar  amount  in 
effect  under  any  of  the  following  provisions: 

"(A)  Subsection  (b)(1)(A). 

"(B)  Subsection  (c)(2)(A)(I). 

"(C)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)(2). 

"(5)  Adjustment  period.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'adjustment  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  period- 

"(A)  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  the  cal- 
endar year  following  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  next  cal- 
endar year  to  which  this  subsection  applies." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  408(a)(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
"In  excess  of  S2,(XX)  on  behalf  of  any  individ- 
ual" and  inserting  "on  behalf  of  any  individ- 
ual in  excess  of  the  amount  in  effect  for  such 
taxable  year  under  section  219(b)(1)(A)". 

(2)  Section  408(b)(2)(B)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "J2,000"  and  inserting  "the  dollar 
amount  in  effect  under  section  219(b)(1)(A)". 

(3)  Section  408(j)  is  amended  by  striking 
"$2,000". 

Subtitle  B— Nondeductible  Tax-Free  IRAs 
SEC.  111.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NONDEDUCTIBLE 
TAX-FREE  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  stock  bonus  plans,  etc.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  408  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.   MSA.   SPECIAL  INDIVIDUAL   RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  a  special  individual  retirement 
account  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this 
title  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual  re- 
tirement plan. 

"(b)  Special  Individual  Retirement  ac- 
count.—For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'special  individual  retirement  account' 
means  an  individual  retirement  plan  which 
is  designated  at  the  time  of  establishment  of 
the  plan  as  a  special  individual  retirement 
account. 

"(c)  Treatment  of  Contributions.— 

"(1)  No  deduction  allowed.— No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  section  219  for  a  con- 
tribution to  a  special  Individual  retirement 
account. 

"(2)  Contribution  limit.— The  aggregate 
amount  of  contributions  for  any  taxable  year 
to  all  special  individual  retirement  accounts 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual 
shall  not  exceed  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(A)  the  maximum  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  219  with  respect  to 
such  individual  for  such  taxable  year,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  so  allowed. 

"(3)  Rollover  contributions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  rollover  contribution 
may  be  made  to  a  special  individual  retire- 
ment account  unless  such  contribution  con- 
sists of  a  payment  or  distribution  out  of  an- 
other special  Individual  retirement  account. 

"(B)  Coordination  with  limit.- a  rollover 
contribution  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2). 


"(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or  distrib- 
uted out  of  a  special  Individual  retirement 
account  shall  not  be  included  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  distributee. 

"(2)  Exception  for  earnings  on  contribu- 
tions held  less  "TOAN  5  YEARS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  amount  distributed 
out  of  a  special  individual  retirement  ac- 
count which  consists  of  earnings  allocable  to 
contributions  made  to  the  account  during 
the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  day  before 
such  distribution  shall  be  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  distributee  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  distribution  occurs. 

"(B)  Cross  reference.— 


"For  additional  tax  for  early  witbdrawal, 
see  section  72(t). 

"(C)  Ordering  rule.— 

"(i)  First-in.  first-out  rule.— Distribu- 
tions from  a  special  individual  retirement 
account  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made — 

"(I)  first  from  the  earliest  contribution 
(and  earnings  allocable  thereto)  remaining 
in  the  account  at  the  time  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and 

"(II)  then  from  other  contributions  (and 
earnings  allocable  thereto)  in  the  order  in 
which  made. 

"(ii)  Allocations  between  contributions 
AND  earnings.— Any  portion  of  a  distribution 
allocated  to  a  contribution  (and  earnings  al- 
locable thereto)  shall  be  treated  as  allocated 
first  to  the  earnings  and  then  to  the  con- 
tribution. 

"(iii)  Allocation  of  earnings.— Earnings 
shall  be  allocated  to  a  contribution  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(iv)  Contributions  in  same  year.- Under 
regulations,  all  contributions  made  during 
the  same  taxable  year  may  be  treated  as  1 
contribution  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(3)  ROLLOVERS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  distribution  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  special  individual  retire- 
ment account. 

"(B)  Contribution  period.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2),  the  special  individual  re- 
tirement account  to  which  any  contributions 
are  transferred  from  another  special  individ- 
ual retirement  account  shall  be  treated  as 
having  held  such  contributions  during  any 
period  such  contributions  were  held  (or  are 
treated  as  held  under  this  subparagraph)  by 
the  account  from  which  transferred.  ' 

(b)  Early  Withdrawal  Penaltt. —Section 
72(t),  as  amended  by  section  201(c),  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Rules  relating  to  special  individual 
retirement  accounts.— In  the  case  of  a  spe- 
cial individual  retirement  account  under  sec- 
tion 408A— 

"(A)  this  subsection  shall  only  apply  to 
distributions  out  of  such  account  which  con- 
sist of  earnings  allocable  to  contributions 
made  to  the  account  during  the  5-year  period 
ending  on  the  day  before  such  distribution, 
and 

"(B)  paragraph  (2)(A)(i)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  distribution  described  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

(c)  Excess  Contributions.— Section  4973(b) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2)(C),  the  amount  al- 
lowable  as   a   deduction    under   section    219 


shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  section 
408A. 

(d)  conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  408  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  408A.  Special  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts." 

(e)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1990. 
TITLE  11— PENALTY-FREE  DISTRIBUTIONS 

SEC.  aOl.  DISTRIBUTIONS  FROM  CERTAIN  PLANS 
MAY  BE  USED  WITHOUT  PENALTY  TO 
PURCHASE  FIRST  HOMES  OR  TO  PAY 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  OR  FINAN- 
CIALLY DEVASTAIING  MEDICAL  EX- 
PENSEa 

(a)  L\  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  (relating  to  exceptions  to  10-percent  ad- 
ditional tax  on  early  distributions  from 
qualified  retirement  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  Distributions  from  certain  plans 
for  first  home  purchases  or  educational 
expenses.— Distributions  to  an  individual 
from  an  individual  retirement  plan,  or  from 
amounts  attributable  to  employer  contribu- 
tions made  pursuant  to  elective  deferrals  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  of  section 
402(g)(3)  or  section  501{c)(18KDKiij)— 

"(i)  which  are  qualified  first-time  home- 
buyer  distributions  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(6));  or 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  such  distributions  do 
not  exceed  the  qualified  higher  education  ex- 
penses (as  defined  in  paragraph  (7))  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year.  ' 

(b)  Financially  Devastating  Medical  Ex- 
penses.—Section  72(t)(3)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  "(B),". 

(c)  DEFiNi-noNS.- Section  72(t)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tributions.—For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(D)(i)— 

"(A)  Ln  general.— The  term  qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distribution"  means 
any  payment  or  distribution  received  by  an 
individual  to  the  extent  such  payment  or  dis- 
tribution is  used  by  the  individual  before  the 
close  of  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
such  payment  or  distribution  is  received  to 
pay  qualified  acquisition  costs  with  respect 
to  a  principal  residence  of  a  first-time  home- 
buyer  who  is  such  individual  or  the  child  or 
grandchild  of  such  individual. 

"(B)  Qualified  acquisition  costs.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied acquisition  costs'  means  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring, constructing,  or  reconstructing  a 
residence.  Such  term  includes  any  usual  or 
reasonable  settlement,  financing,  or  other 
closing  costs. 

"(C)  First-time  homebuyer;  other  defini- 
■nONS.- For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  First-time  homebuyer.— The  term 
'first-time  homebuyer'  means  any  individual 
if  such  individual  (and  if  married,  such  indi- 
vidual's spouse)  had  no  present  ownership  in- 
terest in  a  principal  residence  during  the  2- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  the  principal  residence  to  which  this  para- 
graph applies. 

"(ii)  Principal  residence.— The  term 
'principal  residence'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  1034. 

"(iii)  Date  of  ACQUismoN.— The  term  'date 
of  acquisition"  means  the  date — 
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"(I)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  acquire 
the  principal  residence  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies  is  entered  Into,  or 

"(11)  on  which  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
menced. 

"(D)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 

TIO.N.— If— 

"(1)  any  amount  is  paid  or  distributed  from 
an  individual  retirement  plan  to  an  i-adivid- 
ual  for  purposes  of  being  used  as  provided  in 
subptu-agraph  (A),  and 

■•(ii)  by  reason  of  a  delay  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  residence,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  cannot  be  met, 
the  amount  so  paid  or  distributed  may  be 
paid  Into  an  individual  retirement  plan  as 
provided  in  section  408(d)(3){A)ii)  without  re- 
gard to  section  408(d)(3)(B).  and.  if  so  paid 
into  such  other  plan,  such  amount  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  wheth- 
er section  408(d)(3)(A)(i)  applies  to  any  other 
amount. 

"(7)  Qualified  higher  education  ex- 
penses.—For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(D)(ii)— 

"(A)  Ln  general.— The  term  -qualified 
higher  education  expenses"  means  tuition. 
fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  required 
for  the  enrollment  or  attendance  of— 

■■(1)  the  taxpayer, 

"(il)  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or 

••(ill)  the  taxpayer's  child  (as  defined   in 
section  151(c)(3))  or  grandchild, 
at  an  eligible  educational  institution  las  de- 
fined in  section  135(c)(3)). 

"(B)  C(X)RDINATION  WITH  SAVINGS  BOND  PRO- 
VISIONS.—The  amount  of  qualified  higher 
education  expenses  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  excludable 
from  gross  income  under  section  135." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  401(k)(2)(B)(i)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subclause  (IH).  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subclause  (IV) 
and  inserting  "or",  and  by  inserting  after 
subclause  (IV)  the  following  new  subclause: 

"(V)  the  date  on  which  qualified  first-time 
homebuyer  distributions  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 72(t)(6))  or  distributions  for  qualified 
higher  education  expenses  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 72(tK7))  are  made,  and". 

(2)  Section  403(b)(ll)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A),  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  ".  or",  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  for  qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tributions (as  defined  in  section  72(t)(6))  or 
for  the  payment  of  qualified  higher  edu- 
cation expenses  (as  defined  in  section 
72(t)(7))." 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
and  distributions  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Bentsen-Roth  IRA 

MAKE  deductible  IRA'S  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Under  the  Bentsen-Roth  proposal,  all 
Americans  would  once  again  be  eligible  for 
fully  deductible  IRAs. 

Under  current  law,  only  those  who  are  not 
covered  by  any  other  pension  arrangement 
and  those  with  Incomes  under  $25,000  for  in- 
dividuals and  S40.000  for  married  couples  are 
allowed  to  fully  deduct  IRA  contributions. 
Annual  IRA  contributions  cannot  exceed 
S2.000  per  individual.  The  S25,000  and  $40,000 
income  thresholds  are  not  indexed  for  infla- 
tion with  the  result  that  fewer  and  fewer 
Americans  are  eligible  for  IRAs  each  year. 
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PHOVIDE  TAXPAYERS  WITH  ANOTHER  IRA  OPTION 

Each  individual  would  have  the  option  of 
contributing  $2,000  per  year  either  to  a  tradi- 
tional IRA  or  to  a  new  type  of  IRA.  The  indi- 
vidual could  contribute  the  full  $2,000  to  ei- 
ther type  of  account  or  could  allocate  any 
portion  of  the  $2,000  limit  to  the  different  ac- 
counts (e.g..  $1,000  to  a  traditional  IRA  and 
$1,000  to  the  new  type  of  IRA).  The  $2,000 
limit  would  also  be  indexed  to  reflect  infla- 
tion. 

Contributions  to  the  new  type  of  IRA 
would  not  be  tax  deductible,  but  if  the  assets 
remained  in  the  account  for  at  least  5  years 
all  income  would  be  tax-free  when  it  is  with- 
drawn. A  10%  penalty  would  also  apply  to 
earnings  withdrawn  within  the  first  5  years. 

PENALTV-FREE  IRA  WITHDRAWALS  FOR  FIRST- 
TIMS  HOMEBUVERS.  EDUCATION  E.XPENSES 
AND  FINANCIALLY  DEVASTATING  MEDICAL  E.X- 
PEN3ES 

The  Bentsen-Roth  IRA  proposal  would  pro- 
vide axemptions  from  the  10%  penalty  tax 
for  withdrawals  which  are  used  to  buy  a  first 
home,  to  pay  educational  expenses  or  to  de- 
fray financially  devastating  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Under  current  law.  withdrawals  from  IRAs 
are  generally  subject  to  a  10%  penalty  if 
made  prior  to  age  59-2.  There  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  10%  penalty  for  withdrawals 
used  for  first-time  home  purchases,  higher 
educacion  expenses,  or  medical  expenses. 

Young  couples,  their  parents  or  their 
srandflarents  could  draw  down  IRAs  to  pay 
for  first-time  home  purchases  without  pay- 
ing tht  10%  penalty  tax  for  earlv  withdraw- 
als. 

Parent.';  or  grandparents  could  draw  down 
IRAs  without  penalty  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  child  or  grandchild.  High 
school  students  with  part-time  jobs  could 
put  tlieir  earnings  into  a  ta.x-favored  IRA 
and  withdraw  the  money  later  for  college 
tuition  without  penalty.  An  individual  want- 
ing to  go  back  to  school  after  a  few  years  in 
the  work  force  could  use  the  IRA  to  save  for 
anticipated  education  expenses. 

Individuals  with  medical  expenses  (for 
themselves  or  their  dependents)  in  excess  of 
7.5%  of  their  income  could  make  penalty-free 
withdrawals  to  help  cover  those  expenses. 

PENALTY-FREE  WITHDRAWALS  FROM  401iKi  AND 
403-Bl  PLANS  FOR  FIRST  HOME  PURCHASES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

Under  the  Bentsen-Roth  bill,  employees 
could  make  penalty-free  withdrawals  of  their 
own  contributions  to  401(k)  and  403(b)  plans 
to  assist  with  first-home  purchase  or  edu- 
cational expenses.  These  rules  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  expanded  rules  provided  for  IRAs. 
Penalty-free  withdrawals  from  403(b)  and 
401(k)  plans  for  high  medical  expenses  are  al- 
ready permitted. 

Section  401(k)  and  403(b)  plans  are  em- 
ployer-provided retirement  plans  that  allow 
employees  to  make  tax-free  contributions 
out  of  their  paychecks.  Under  current  law, 
once  an  employee  makes  a  contribution  to  a 
401(k)  or  403(b)  plan,  withdrawals  are  gen- 
erally subject  to  a  10%  penalty  tax  similar  to 
that  applied  to  early  withdrawals  from  IRAs. 

SUPER  IRA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is,  in- 
deed, an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  join  our  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Bentsen.  today,  to  announce 
the  introduction  of  a  granddaddy  of  an 
IRA  plan,  with  wide  bipartisan  support, 
both  on  the  Finance  Committee  and  in 
the  Senate.  This  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  of  great  interest  to  both  of  us 


down  through  the  years.  I  think  by  our 
bipartisan  approach,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  this  country  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  as  early  as  the  late 
seventies,  throughout  the  eighties,  and 
now  into  the  nineties,  I  have  realized 
the  tremendous  need  for  the  IRA.  I  pro- 
moted it  In  1981,  tried  to  save  it  in  1986 
and,  indeed,  am  heartened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  this  legislation.  Bentsen-Roth 
is  a  bill  that  we  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  achieve,  a  bill  that  I  believe  is 
extremely  well-conceived  and  one  that 
promote*  the  two  most  Important  con- 
cerns facing  us  today:  the  family  and 
the  future  of  our  economy. 

Never  have  these  two  concerns  been 
more  important  than  they  are  right 
now— at  a  time  when  the  family  is 
being  recognized,  once  again,  as  the 
most  valuable  unit  of  our  society,  and 
when  tha  global  community  is  redefin- 
ing the  nature  of  superpowers,  not  by 
the  strength  of  their  arms,  but  by  the 
strength  of  their  economies. 

It  is  clear  Congress  not  only  under- 
stands these  changes,  and  what  they 
represent  to  the  future  of  our  country, 
but  is  willing  to  advance — in  a  strong 
bipartisan  way— this  proposal  that  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  the  changing  envi- 
ronment. 

You  see,  what  sets  this  bill  apart 
from  other  efforts  in  other  years  to  re- 
store the  IRA  is  the  fact  that  almost 
everyone  seems  to  be  working  together 
this  tim«.  The  fact  that  71  Senators, 
including  13  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, have  joined  together  makes  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  much  more 
likely  this  year. 

I  believe  this  growing  consensus  dem- 
onstrates that  Members  are  in  agree- 
ment concerning  the  fact  that  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  Compete  in  the  emerging  glob- 
al community— if  we  are  to  have  jobs 
and  security  for  our  families  here  at 
home — Americans  must  increase  their 
rate  of  savings. 

Congress  understands  that  the  issue 
of  savings  in  this  country  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  Alan  Greenspan,  re- 
cently told  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  the  single  most  important 
long-term  economic  issue  for  America 
is  that  of  national  savings. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  make  the  job  of  saving  as 
attractive  as  possible  for  the  American 
family.  And  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Tax  Code  is  the  best  way  to  increase 
the  national  savings  trade. 

We  all  know  the  statistics:  The  Japa- 
nese save  at  a  rate  approximately  four 
times  that  of  our  countrymen,  large- 
ly—I believe— because  of  tax  Incentives 
they  enjoy  that  encourage  savings. 

Japan  has  the  highest  personal  sav- 
ing rate  ajnong  advanced  nations.  Con- 
sequently, that  country  enjoys  ample 
funds  neefled  to  finance  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  best  and  most  productive 
equipment.  That  country's  businesses 
and  workers  have  the  most  advanced 
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tools  available  in  the  global  market- 
place. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Government  lev- 
ies a  heavy  tax  burden  on  saving  and 
capital.  Though  the  American  economy 
has  many  strengths,  our  tax  policy 
hampers  our  ability  to  compete  with 
the  advantages  offered  by  Japan.  Our 
punitive  antisavings  and  anti-invest- 
ment Tax  Code  is  crippling  our  com- 
petitiveness at  a  turning  point  in  eco- 
nomic history. 

We  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
tax  ourselves  into  prosperity.  By  sup- 
pressing saving  and  capital  investment 
now,  we  are  crippling  our  economy  for 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

To  reverse  this  process,  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  we  must  an- 
swer is  how  to  encourage  Americans  to 
save  more.  And  frankly,  I  believe  the 
Bentsen-Roth  bill  provides  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  that  answer. 

This  bill  has  been  crafted  not  only  to 
encourage  those  who  traditionally 
save,  but  to  bring  new  savers  into  the 
act. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  there  are 
other  important  reasons  for  Americans 
to  save  long  term,  besides  the  pressing 
economic  needs  of  our  country  and  the 
savers'  respective  needs  for  retirement. 

For  example,  our  young  people  today 
are  finding  an  almost  impossible  time 
scraping  together  a  downpayment  for 
that  first  home.  Our  families  are  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  save  for  their 
children's  college  education.  And,  our 
older  Americans  are  worrying  about 
their  security  as  retirement  ap- 
proaches, not  to  mention  the  escalat- 
ing costs  associated  with  health  care. 

Given  these  basic — but  most  impor- 
tant— necessities,  the  best  answer  to 
meet  our  savings  needs  is  a  bill  that  al- 
lows Americans  to  save  for  what  they 
need  most.  And  that  is  the  approach 
that  Senator  Bentsen  and  I  have  taken 
in  drafting  this  legislation.  This  legis- 
lation allows  savers  the  chance  to  use 
the  IRA  to  help  them  pay  for  a  college 
education,  buy  their  first  home  or  pay 
for  financially  strapping  health  costs. 

Under  these  three  conditions,  the 
IRA  savings  can  be  withdrawn  penalty 
free,  and  the  best  part  is  that  is  multi- 
generational  in  approach.  In  other 
words,  grandparents,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren can  use  their  IRA  savings  to  look 
after  each  other.  The  grandparents  can 
help  with  the  education  of  grand- 
children. 

Grandchildren  can  withdraw  penalty 
free  to  provide  health  care  for  their  de- 
pendent grandparents. 

Parents  can  help  with  the  first-time 
home  purchases  of  their  children,  as 
well  as  use  their  IRA's  to  pay  for  col- 
lege. 

By  allowing  Americans  the  ability  to 
withdraw  IRA  savings — savings  once 
reserved  for  retirement  only— for  these 
additional  purposes,  without  a  penalty 
for  early  withdrawal,  we  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  flexibility  of  the  IRA  and 


strongly  encouraged  Americans  to  put 
more  savings  away. 

This  is  what  real  "Empowerment"  is 
all  about — empowerment  for  the  fam- 
ily—empowerment because  once  again 
Americans  can  save  for  their  own,  and 
their  family's  own,  self-reliance. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  new  IRA 
offers  a  renewed  opportunity  to  in- 
crease America's  competitiveness  in 
the  emerging  global  economy.  It  is  an 
opportunity  borne  by  the  fact  that  sav- 
ings equal  investment,  investment 
equals  jobs,  and  jobs  equal  a  strong,  vi- 
brant economy.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  after  the  first  year  this  legislation 
is  enacted,  IRA  deposits  will  increase 
to  as  much  as  $40  billion. 

This  represents  long-awaited  capital 
that  the  U.S.  needs  for  investment, 
manufacturing,  education,  infrastruc- 
ture, and  other  important  goals. 

With  a  Japanese  savings  rate  of 
about  four  times  the  United  States 
rate,  and  a  cost  of  capital  of  about  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  are  lagging  behind 
in  the  international  race  to  compete  in 
the  world. 

Added  savings  of  $40  billion  and  more 
from  increasing  annual  IRA  deposits  is 
likely  to  be  the  best  solution.  And  do 
not  forget  the  benefit  to  the  already 
weakened  financial  infrastructure  in 
this  country.  The  estimated  deposits  in 
U.S.  banks  in  the  first  year  alone  from 
this  legislation  would  be  about  $16  bil- 
lion— money  needed  to  provide  produc- 
tive loans  and  investment  in  this  coun- 
try for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  with  the  added  savings  from 
IRA's  we  can  further  our  own  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  rather  than 
U.S.  investments  by  foreign  countries. 

In  fact,  in  recent  years,  over  half  of 
net  domestic  investment  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  capital  from  abroad.  While 
this  foreign  saving  has  contributed  to 
U.S.  economic  growth  over  the  years, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  why  continued 
reliance  on  these  inflows  is  not  a  viable 
policy. 

Over  long  periods,  for  advanced  coun- 
tries, the  rate  of  domestic  investment 
tracks  closely  the  supply  of  domestic 
saving.  Ultimately,  the  United  States 
must  move  from  a  position  of  current 
account  deficit  to  surplus  and  capital 
outflow,  as  foreigners  receive  the  re- 
turns on  their  investment  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If  that  is  to  happen  without 
a  relative  reduction  in  U.S.  living 
standards,  U.S.  productive  capacity 
must  be  increased  and  so  must  U.S. 
savings. 

It  is  clear  to  see  why  Bentsen-Roth  is 
a  bill  whose  time  has  come.  However— 
once  again — the  most  important  reason 
to  pass  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
most  basic  unit  of  our  society.  It  is 
time  we  get  back  to  the  family.  Only 
by  allowing  American  families  the  op- 
portunity—and even  the  right — to 
strengthen  themselves  can  we  expect 
society  to  be  strengthened  as  a  whole. 


We  have  tried  to  work  around  this  el- 
ementary truth  for  years  now— acme 
thinking  that  Government  programs 
can  replace  the  basic  family  unit. 

Fortunately,  we  have  come  full  cir- 
cle— back  to  the  understanding  that  it 
was  family  and  community  values  that 
built  a  strong  America,  and  it  will  be 
those  same  values  that  ensure  a  bright 
and  prosperous  future. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion designed  not  only  to  reinstate  pre- 
1986  tax  treatment  of  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  [IRA's],  but  to  improve 
them  as  well.  This  bill  addresses  a 
problem  that  has  concerned  me  for 
some  time — the  continually  declining 
savings  rate  in  this  country. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis — 
national  income  accounts — net  private 
domestic  saving  in  this  country,  which 
averaged  8  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  [GNP]  between  1960  and 
1981,  steadily  declined  in  the  1980's,  and 
dropped  from  5.3  to  4.2  percent  between 
1986— when  the  Congress  repealed  tax- 
deferred  IRA  contribution  treatment 
for  many  Americans — and  1990. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  profes- 
sors Steven  F.  Venti  of  Dartmouth  and 
David  A.  Wise  of  Harvard  concludes 
that  the  reinstatement  of  tax-deduct- 
ible IRA's  would  lead  to  higher  per- 
sonal savings.  The  study  also  presents 
evidence  suggesting  that  the  majority 
of  IRA  savings  from  1982-85  represented 
"new"  savings,  not  a  shift  from  one 
form  of  savings  to  another,  but  a  re- 
duction in  consumption  and  tax  bur- 
den. 

The  low  U.S.  private  savings  rate 
contributes  to  high  real  coste  of  capital 
and  higher  trade  deficits.  Increased 
savings  will  lower  interest  rates,  in- 
crease domestic  investment,  reduce 
Federal  borrowing  costs,  and  increase 
productivity  and  growth.  It  is  because 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  irresponsible 
not  to  act  to  correct  the  pervasive 
problem  of  our  declining  net  savings 
rate,  that  I  have  joined  with  Senators 
Bentsen  and  Roth  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill  today.  However,  I  believe  that  this 
bill  is  just  a  first  step  to  achieving  the 
important  goals  of  an  increased  net 
savings  rate,  a  competitive  net  invest- 
ment rate,  and  a  lower  cost  of  capital 
in  this  country.  That  is  why  I  plan  to 
introduce  legislation  in  the  near  future 
that  will  expand  upon  this  legislation 
and  encompass  a  plan  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

The  initiative  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  will  reinstate  the  tax-de- 
ductibility  of  IRA  contributions  for  all 
Americans,  or  in  the  alternative  allow 
tax-free  earnings  to  investors,  provid- 
ing tremendous  incentive  for  Ameri- 
cans to  save  rather  than  consume.  In 
addition  to  providing  many  with  a 
cushion  for  retirement,  it  vrill  allow 
early  penalty-free  withdrawal  for  cer- 
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tain  expenses:  education;  home  owner- 
ship; and,  catastrophic  medical  costs. 
All  of  which  will  help  provide  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  Americans  investing 
in  IRA's. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  an  ex- 
panded IRA  with  early  withdrawal  op- 
tions for  these  certain  justifiable  rea- 
sons, the  bill  I  plan  to  soon  introduce 
will  also  provide  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  those  who  invest  their  IRA  con- 
tributions in  equities,  which  should  im- 
prove the  investment  rate  consider- 
ably. My  bill  will  more  directly  address 
the  "cost  of  capital"  issue  as  well.  It 
will  allow  for  indexing  of  ones  basis 
for  inflation,  so  that  upon  the  sale  of 
capital  assets  individuals  will  no 
longer  be  taxed  on  illusory  or  phantom 
gain  attributable  solely  to  inflation. 

As  we  discuss  the  merits  of  this  IRA 
bill— and  we  most  certainly  will  over 
the  coming  weeks — I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues keep  an  open  mind  and  con- 
sider expanding  the  good  idea  embodied 
in  the  Bentsen-Roth  bill  to  meet  all 
the  goals  I  have  outlined  today.  It  is 
only  by  achieving  these  goals  that  we 
can  ensure  America's  future — both  in 
terms  of  offering  the  best  quality  of 
life  for  its  citizens  and  as  an  economic 
leader  in  the  new  global  marketplace; 
something  that  is  of  vital  importance 
to  us  all. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Bentsen 
in  introducing  this  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  eligibility  for  tax  deductible 
contributions  to  individual  retirement 
accounts.  This  legislation  will  help  to 
address  the  need  from  both  an  individ- 
ual and  national  perspective  to  in- 
crease savings.  In  doing  so.  I  will  cor- 
rect a  mistake  which  was  made  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  and  which,  in 
fact,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  against  that  bill. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  see 
that  the  legislation  introduced  today 
includes  in  it  a  provision  which  was 
embodied  in  legislation  I  introduced 
last  year  dealing  with  the  use  of  IRA 
funds  by  first  time  home  buyers.  I  be- 
lieve that  IRA  funds  are  an  important 
pool  of  savings  which  might  make  the 
purchase  of  a  home  more  affordable.  At 
the  same  time,  I  recognize  that  many 
first  time  home  buyers  have  not 
worked  long  enough  to  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  their  own  IRAs. 
Therefore,  last  year  I  introduced  S. 
2517,  which  provided  that  penalty  free 
withdrawals  from  IRA's  for  the  first 
time  purchase  of  a  home  could  be  made 
not  only  by  the  first  time  home  buyers 
themselves,  but  also  by  their  parents 
and  grandparents  on  their  behalf.  I  be- 
lieve this  provision  will  provide  first 
time  home  buyers  with  an  additional 
option  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownership  a 
reality  for  them. 

Mr.  SE'SfMOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Super  IRA  bill  introduced  by  my  dis- 
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tinguished  colleagues.  Senators  Bent- 
sen  and  Roth. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
plained, this  bill  allows  individuals  to 
withdraw  money,  penalty-free,  from 
their  IRA  accounts  for  first-time  home 
purchases,  college  education  costs,  and 
financially  devastating  medical  ex- 
penses. These  are  three  very  important 
basic  needs  that  ensure  quality-of-life 
of  all  Americans. 

Quite  simply,  housing  and  education 
costs  have  priced  too  many  families 
out  of  the  American  dreams  of  college 
and  home  ownership.  And  the  way  the 
laws  are  written  now,  we  are.  in  effect, 
penalizing  young  people  and  middle-in- 
come families  who  want  to  save  money. 
This  bill  restores  the  incentives  for 
Americans  to  save  for  some  of  the  most 
important  investments  they  will  ever 
make. 

For  example,  in  California,  the  Hous- 
ing Affordability  Index  for  January 
1991  indicated  that  only  21  percent  of 
the  households  in  my  State  could  qual- 
ify for  a  median  priced  single  family 
home.  For  first-time  home  buyers,  the 
median  cost  of  a  home  is  currently 
$160,000.  requiring  a  downpavment  of 
$24,000. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  provide 
new  mechanisms  for  the  first  time 
home  buyer  to  save  for  a  downpay- 
ment.  Under  this  bill,  families  will  be 
able  to  tap  into  their  IRA  accounts  for 
a  downpayment  to  purchase  their  first 
home.  Furthermore,  parents  and  grand- 
parents will  be  able  to  assist  their  chil- 
dren without  penalty  for  early  with- 
drawal of  their  retirement  savings. 

All  Americans,  particularly  those  of 
us  with  children,  are  also  concerned 
that  access  to  higher  education  re- 
mains a  reality.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that 
an  educated  population  provides  for  a 
stronger,  more  powerful  economy,  cre- 
ates more  jobs,  and  costs  the  States  far 
less  in  welfare  rolls.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  do  all  that  it  can  to  as- 
sist families  as  they  work  and  save  to 
ensure  that  our  Nation's  youth  can  get 
a  college  education. 

This  year,  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  voted  to  increase  the 
tuition  at  their  campuses  by  40  per- 
cent. Over  the  past  decade,  the  cost  of 
attending  a  public  university  in  Cali- 
fornia rose  approximately  45  percent, 
and  conservative  estimates  suggest 
that  costs  could  increase  by  as  much  as 
60  percent  by  the  year  2000.  At  that 
time,  the  average  total  cost  of  attend- 
ing a  public  university  in  California 
may  reach  $80,000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  ensuring  that  young 
Americans  are  not  priced  out  of  higher 
education  must  be  a  top  priority,  and 
this  bill  represents  a  vital  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Another  potential  burden  for  families 
that  have  worked  hard  and  saved  for  a 
home  and  set  aside  money  for  their 
chidren's  education,  is  the  risk  that 
unexpected  medical  costs  can  destroy 


those  sayings.  This  bill  will  grive  fami- 
lies peace  of  mind  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  IRA  funds  are  available  for 
such  emergencies. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea  to  the  prob- 
lems of  affordable  housing,  college  edu- 
cation expenses,  and  catastrophic  ill- 
ness costB,  but  it  does  give  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America  an  addi- 
tional tool  to  provide  for  these  ex- 
penses. This  measure  proactively  en- 
courages our  young  people  and  their 
families  to  save  for  their  futures  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Government 
isn't  going  to  penalize  them  for  making 
a  sound  investment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  California  Sen- 
ate, I  introduced  similar  proposals  to 
assist  firet-time  home  buyers  and  par- 
ents of  college-bound  children,  and  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  valuable  and 
timely  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Bentsen,  Sen- 
ator Roth,  and  many  of  my  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  super  IRA 
legislation. 

The  bill  would  give  all  Americans  the 
right  to  invest  in  an  individual  retire- 
ment acaount.  The  bill  is  flexibly  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
American  family  by  giving  them  the 
choice  between  making  a  tax  deduct- 
ible contribution  to  a  traditional  IRA; 
a  nondeductible  contribution  to  a 
back-ended  IRA;  or  splitting  a  con- 
tribution between  the  two  types  of  ac- 
counts. 

The  legislation  would  restore  the 
universal  availability  of  the  pre-1986, 
traditional  IRA.  The  traditional  IRA 
allows  amounts  up  to  $2,000  to  be  con- 
tributed each  year.  The  contribution  is 
tax  deduotible,  but  the  interest  income 
would  be  taxed  upon  withdrawal  after 
age  59%. 

Under  the  back-ended  plan,  initial 
contributions  would  not  be  tax  deduct- 
ible, but  if  the  contribution  remains  in 
the  account  for  at  least  5  years,  all  in- 
come would  be  tax-free  when  it  is  with- 
drawn. 

There  it  also  a  "Plus"  component  to 
either  IRA  plan.  The  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  hopes,  dreams  and  expensive 
reality  of  buying  a  first  home,  paying 
for  college  or  meeting  unexpected  med- 
ical bills.  The  legislation  allows  early, 
penalty  ft-ee  withdrawals  for  each  of 
these  three  good  purposes.  This  is  why 
the  proposal  is  called  "ERA  Plus." 

College  costs  a  lot. 

For  a  child  born  today,  the  day  this 
bill  is  introduced,  the  average  under- 
graduate college  education  is  expected 
to  exceed  $200,000  for  private  univer- 
sities and  $60,000  for  state  run  univer- 
sities. 

Financing  college  must  be  nationally 
recognized  as  a  partnership  among  par- 
ents, students,  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Super  IRA's  are  important  to 
that  partnership. 

Buying  «  first  home  costs  a  lot  too. 
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Individuals  age  25  to  34  are  the  group 
statisticians  call  the  "principal  house- 
hold-forming section  of  the  popu- 
lation." This  is  the  age  group  some  of 
us  think  of  as  our  sons  and  daughters. 
Research  shows  that  for  these  25  to  34 
year-olds  the  primary  impediment  to 
homeownership  is  saving  for  the  down 
payment.  Super  IRA's  can  remove  that 
impediment.  It  provides  an  incentive 
for  young  families  to  save  for  a  first- 
time  home.  It  allows  parents  and 
grandparents  to  withdraw  funds  to  help 
with  that  first-time  home  purchase 
too.  The  proposal  recognizes  that  fami- 
lies like,  and  need,  to  help  each  other. 

It  doesn't  take  much  of  an  illness  to 
have  a  catastrophic  impact  on  the  fam- 
ily budget.  For  this  reason  Super  IRA's 
would  allow  penalty  free  withdrawals 
to  defray  financially  devastating  medi- 
cal expenses. 

IRA's  are  a  simple  and  effective  sav- 
ings plan.  They  are  easily  understood 
and  can  be  set  up  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  paperwork  and  red  tape.  It 
is  a  flexible  program  enabling  IRA  par- 
ticipants to  exercise  their  own  freedom 
of  investment  choice  through  a  variety 
of  financial  institutions  that  offer  a 
broad  selection  of  investment  products. 

Congress  knows  that  IRA's  were  pop- 
ular and  widely  used  by  American  fam- 
ilies prior  to  1986. 

Savings  in  the  U.S.  has  been  declin- 
ing and  the  experts  are  puzzled  as  to 
the  reasons  why.  We  do  know  that  as 
the  baby  boom  generation  has  ma- 
tured, we  have  experienced  a  national 
emphasis  upon  consumption. 

One  of  the  baby  boomers  that  I  saw 
recently  wore  a  button,  "Immediate 
gratification  is  not  soon  enough."  We 
need  to  change  that  attitude.  We  need 
to  provide  better  incentives  for  Ameri- 
cans to  save.  And  since  we  know  that 
Americans  like,  understand,  and  will 
contribute  to  IRA's,  Super  IRA's  could 
be  the  mechanism  to  help  change  the 
"consume  it  now"  culture. 

Changing  the  attitude  toward  savings 
is  vital  to  our  economic  well  being.  A 
country  that  saves  more,  prospers 
more. 

Higher  rates  of  savings  leads  to 
greater  national  wealth  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  future.  High- 
er rates  of  savings  lead  to  a  lower  cost 
of  capital  that  can  make  us  more  com- 
petitive. Lower  costs  of  capital  means 
that  the  boss  can  build  that  additional 
factory  and  provide  more  and  better 
jobs. 

During  meetings  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Commission  countless  econo- 
mists testified  that  increasing  Ameri- 
ca's savings  rate  was  as  important  as 
reducing  the  deficit  and  that  both  were 
the  most  pressing  issues  facing  the 
long  term  economic  prosperity  of  this 
Nation. 

When  Americans  save,  they  are  real- 
ly investing  in  America  and  our  Tax 
Code  should  reflect  that  national  prior- 
ity. Our  major  trading  partners  encour- 
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age  saving 
should  we. 

When  Congress  legislates  changes  in 
the  Tax  Code  which  create  initiatives 
for  increasing  saving  and  investment, 
it  unfortunately  reduces  revenues  and 
results  in  a  higher  deficit.  We  will  not 
increase  overall  saving  in  our  country 
if  private  saving  is  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government  dissaving.  Econo- 
mists tell  us  the  best  way  to  improve 
saving  in  the  United  States  is  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit — I  am  not  about  to 
abandon  that  goal. 

It's  a  fact  of  life  and  the  law  of  the 
land  that  enacting  "IRA  Plus"  would 
require  Congress  to  "pay  as  you  go." 
We  need  to  find  a  revenue  offset,  and 
my  support  of  this  bill  is  contingent  on 
finding  that  offset. 

We  do  not  have  an  estimate  for  the 
revenue  loss  resulting  from  this  pro- 
posal yet.  But  I  suspect  it  will  be  sig- 
nificant. I  commend  the  Chairman  and 
Senator  Roth  for  their  recognition 
that  an  offset  must  be  found  before  this 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
committee  to  increase  America's  sav- 
ing rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUPER  IRA  LEGISLATION  PROVIDES 

Each  individual  would  have  the  option  to 
contribute  $2,000  per  year  to  a  traditional 
IRA  or  a  new  IRA  Plus.  The  individual  could 
contribute  the  full  $2,000  to  either  type  of  ac- 
count or  could  allocate  any  portion  of  the 
$2,000  limit  to  the  different  types  of  ac- 
counts. 

Contributions  to  the  new  type  of  IRA 
would  not  be  tax  deductible,  but  if  the  assets 
remained  in  the  account  for  at  least  5  years 
all  income  would  be  tax-free  when  it  is  with- 
drawn. 

A  10%  penalty  would  apply  to  withdrawals 
within  the  first  five  years. 

Provides  Penalty-Free  IRA  Withdrawals 
for  First-Time  Homebuyers,  Education  Ex- 
penses and  Devastating  Medical  Expenses. 

Singles,  young  couples,  their  parents  or 
their  grandparents  would  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw IRA  funds,  penalty  free  to  pay  for: 

First-time  home  purchases  for  themselves, 
for  children  or  grandchildren; 

Education  for  children  or  grandchildren; 

Taxpayers  incurring  medical  expenses  for 
themselves  or  their  dependents  in  excess  of 
7.5%  of  their  income  could  make  penalty-free 
withdrawals  to  help  cover  those  expenses. 

Section  40:(k)  and  403<b)  Plans  are  em- 
ployer-provided retirement  plans  that  allow 
an  employee  to  make  tax-free  contributions 
out  of  their  paychecks.  Once  an  employee 
makes  a  contribution  to  a  401(k)  or  403(b) 
plan,  withdrawals  are  generally  subject  to  a 
10  percent  penalty  tax  similar  to  that  ap- 
plied to  early  withdrawals  from  IRAs. 

Employees  would  be  allowed  to  make  pen- 
alty-free withdrawals  of  their  contributions 
to  401(k)  and  403(b)  plans  for  first-time  home 
purchases  or  educational  expenses.  Rules 
would  be  similar  to  the  exi>anded  rules  pro- 
vided for  IRSs.  Penalty-Cree  withdrawals 
from  403(b)  and  401(k)  plans  for  medical  ex- 
penses are  already  permitted. 


CURRENT  LAW 

All  individuals  are  eligible  to  make  IRA 
contributions,  but  only  those  who  are  not 
covered  by  any  other  pension  plan  and  thoee 
with  incomes  under  $25,000  for  Individuals  or 
under  $40,000  for  married  couples  are  allowed 
to  fully  deduct  their  IRA  contributlona. 

Withdrawals  are  subject  to  ordinary  In- 
come tax  and  a  10  percent  penalty  if  the 
withdrawal  is  made  prior  to  age  59Vi. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  legislation  that  once 
again  makes  IRA's  a  vital  component 
of  our  Nation's  effort  to  increase  its 
savings  rate.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  moving  ahead  on 
this  issue  and  introducing  his  bill  at 
this  time. 

We  all  recognize  that  in  order  to  re- 
main competitive  in  a  rapidly  evolving 
world  community,  we  must  improve 
our  national  savings  rate.  Savings  pro- 
vides the  necessary  capital  for  public 
and  private  investment,  increases  pro- 
ductivity, keeps  interest  rates  low  and 
enhances  our  competitive  edge. 

And  yet,  the  United  States  has  fallen 
far  behind  in  this  key  economic  indica- 
tor. Over  the  last  decade,  our  national 
savings  rate  has  been  lower  than  any- 
time since  World  War  n.  In  1989.  U.S. 
consumers  saved  less  than  5  cents  of 
every  dollar  compared  to  about  16 
cents  for  the  Japanese.  This  is  simply 
unacceptable. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  start  saving 
now  so  we  can  reinvest  in  our  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act,  participation  in  an  Individual  Ac- 
count was  strictly  limited.  This  legis- 
lation will  bring  back  universal  access 
to  IRA's.  Not  only  does  this  bill  rees- 
tablish the  incentives  to  save  through 
an  IRA,  it  also  allows  penalty  free 
withdrawals  for  American  families  to 
buy  their  first  home,  pay  for  a  child's 
education  as  well  as  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  a  catastrophic  illness. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  addresses 
these  key  issues  for  middle  income 
America. 

Today,  American  families  are  being^ 
priced  out  of  the  real  estate  market.  In 
Washington  State  alone,  the  average 
price  of  a  home  has  doubled  since  1960. 
The  price  has  risen  so  fast  that  the  av- 
erage family  is  forced  to  accumulate  a 
sizable  down  payment  before  purchas- 
ing their  first  home.  This  legislation 
gives  young  couples  and  their  ^imilies 
the  opportunity  to  use  savings  in  IRA's 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Over  the  last  10  years.  Federal  assist- 
ance for  students  attending  college  has 
been  significantly  reduced.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cost  of  attending  a  4  year  col- 
lege or  university  has  nearly  doubled. 
By  creating  a  savings  program  where  a 
family  can  plan  for  the  future,  we  can 
guarantee  the  dream  of  a  college  edu- 
cation remains  a  reality. 

And  finally,  this  bill  enables  families 
to  use  their  IRA's  as  a  security  net  in 
the  event  of  a  catastrophic  illness  in 
the  family.  No  one  can  adequately  pre- 
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pare  emotionally  or  financially  for  a 
catastrophic  illness.  But  by  allowing 
penalty  free  withdrawal  from  an  IRA. 
we  can  help  families  meet  the  financial 
burden  placed  upon  them  in  times  of  a 
health  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  long  overdue.  We  must  stop 
the  consumption  binge  we've  been  on 
for  the  last  10  years.  We  must  create 
incentives  to  save  and  reinvest  in  our 
future  and  our  children's  future.  This 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


By   Mr.   DASCHLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.     BiNGAMAN,     Mr.     Burdick, 
Mr.   Conrad,   Mr.   Harkin,   Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage   under    such    title    for    certain 
chiropractic  services  authorized  to  be 
performed   under   State   law,    and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

COVERAGE  OF  CERTAIN  CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  services  for  which 
chiropractors  can  be  reimbursed  under 
the  Medicare  Program.  This  bill  ad- 
vances a  couple  of  objectives  that  we 
all  should  have  for  the  health  care  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  First,  it  ad- 
dresses issues  of  consistency  and  eq- 
uity by  removing  outdated  vestiges  of 
still-pronounced  discrimination 

against  chiropractic  practitioners  in 
the  Medicare  Program.  Second,  the  bill 
recognizes  the  enormous  emerging  plu- 
ralism in  the  health  care  field  and  con- 
tributes to  improving  both  access  to 
care  and  the  means  for  containing 
health  care  costs  by  affording  patients 
greater  freedom  to  choose  less  expen- 
sive forms  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Existing  Medicare  law  strictly  limits 
reimbursement  for  chiropractic  serv- 
ices to  manual  manipulation  of  the 
spine  and  only  to  correct  a  sub- 
luxation. In  a  dramatic  example  of 
twisted  logic,  the  law  explicitly  re- 
quires a  diagnostic  x  ray  before  chiro- 
practic treatments  can  be  initiated. 
but  denies  tiie  chiropractor  reimburse- 
ment for  the  X  ray  itself.  Medicare  pa- 
tients must  either  pay  for  the  x  ray  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  a  cost  that  many 
cannot  afford,  or  pass  through  the 
"gateway"  controlled  by  other  medical 
providers,  whose  x  rays,  typically  far 
more  expensive,  are  reimbursable 
under  the  program. 

My  bill  lends  some  common  sense  to 
the  Medicare  Program.  By  rectifying 
the  inconsistency  in  existing  law,  it  en- 
sures that  the  program's  beneficiaries 
enjoy  equitable  access  to  a  health  care 
service  much  in  demand,  and  it  permits 
reimbursement  to  chiropractors  for 
services  for  which  they  are  fully  li- 
censed throughout  the  country  and 
that  they  routinely  provide  to  pa- 
tients: Diagnostic  x  rays,  diagnostic, 
physical    examinations,    and    manual 


manipulation  of  the  spine  for  a  sub- 
luxation and  other  conditions. 

I  grew  up  in  a  community  where 
chiropractors  perform  a  valuable  serv- 
ice by  providing  an  alternative  to 
allopathic  medicine.  The  nearly  200 
chiropractors  in  South  Dakota  serve 
the  State  well.  In  rural  States  like 
mine,  chiropractors  are  often  an  essen- 
tial source  of  health  care  delivery. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  only  health 
providers  in  a  community.  In  rural 
States  across  the  country  the  chiro- 
practic profession  plays  an  integral 
role  in  the  health  care  system. 

But  the  issue  is  even  larger  than  one 
of  correcting  inequities  in  the  law  and 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  chiro- 
practors alone.  We  are  constantly 
searching  for  ways  to  give  more  Ameri- 
cans greater  access  to  quality  health 
care,  and  to  facilitate  that  availability 
of  care  in  the  most  cost  effective  man- 
ner. One  proven  way  to  make  progress 
toward  those  goals  is  to  exploit  the  tal- 
ent and  dedication  represented  in  the 
diversity  of  practitioners  increasingly 
involved  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  in  the  United  States.  Competi- 
tion among  different  kinds  of  providers 
and  access  to  less  expensive  forms  of 
care  have  to  be  emphasized,  if  we  are 
ever  to  control  escalating  health  care 
costs.  Yet  this  competition,  with  the 
beneficial  choices  it  brings,  is  virtually 
impossible  when  Federal  programs  like 
Medicare  deny  reimbursements  for 
services  offered  by  whole  groups  of  li- 
censed professionals.  This  shortsighted 
policy  limits  freedom  of  choice  for 
health  care  consumers,  and  may  force 
them  to  settle  on  more  expensive  care 
than  is  actually  required. 

At  a  time  when  soaring  health  care 
costs  are  threatening  both  the  quality 
and  the  economic  stability  of  our  na- 
tional health  care  delivery  system,  the 
cost  savings  potential  of  conservative, 
nonhospital -based  chiropractic  care 
should  be  fully  explored.  The  bill  that 
I  am  introducing  today  will  help  to 
provide  access  to  quality  care  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  Beyond  the  particulars  of 
Medicare  reimbursement  for  chiroprac- 
tic services,  I  hope  that  it  will  foster 
vigorous  discussion  of  alternative 
health  care  delivery  models.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
this  measure  to  ensure  that  Medicare 
patients  have  the  access  they  desire  to 
the  benefits  of  chiropractic  care.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  615.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Environ- 
ment Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1991":  to 
the   Committee    on    Environment   and 
Public  Works. 
environmental  marketing  claims  act  of 

1991 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Environ- 
mental Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1991. 
This  bill  will  require  the  EPA  to  estab- 
lish uniform,  accurate  standards  and 
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definitions  for  environmental  market- 
ing claims.  In  so  doing,  this  bill  will 
give  Qonsumers  reliable  and  consistent 
guidance  to  help  them  compare  envi- 
ronmental marketing  claims.  It  will 
prevent  the  use  of  fraudulent,  decep- 
tive, and  misleading  environmental 
marketing  claims,  and  encourage  the 
development  of  innovative  tech- 
nologies and  practices  that  favor  natu- 
ral resource  conservation  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
facing  growing  environmental  prob- 
lems like  global  warming,  lack  of  land- 
fill spRce,  and  air  and  water  pollution. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  people  realize 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
ways  they  can  help  address  these  prob- 
lems is  through  their  consumer 
choices.  National  surveys  have  shown 
that  90  percent  of  American  consumers 
would  look  for  environmentally  pref- 
erable products  and  pay  more  for  them. 
Surveys  also  show  that  over  50  percent 
of  American  consumers  would  switch 
supermarkets  and  shop  at  one  that  of- 
fered environmentally  sensitive  prod- 
ucts and  practices. 

American  businesses  realize  the 
growing  consumer  demand  for  products 
that  don't  harm  or  are  less  harmful  to 
the  environment.  They  have  responded 
with  a  plethora  of  environmental 
claims  on  products  and  packages.  Now, 
practically  everywhere  consumers 
look,  they  are  bombarded  with  prod- 
ucts claiming  to  be  better  for  the  envi- 
ronment. Unfortunately,  not  all  these 
claims  are  reliable,  and  many  of  them 
are  deceptive  and  misleading. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  environ- 
mental consumerism,  we  are  getting 
environmental  confusion.  When  a  prod- 
uct olaims  it  is  "environmentally 
safe."  what  does  that  mean?  Does  that 
mean  that  it  didn't  use  harmful  mate- 
rials or  processes  during  manufactur- 
ing or  that  it  was  made  from  recycled 
materials,  or  that  it  is  biodegradable? 
Does  it  mean  all  of  these?  Perhaps  it 
means  something  else  altogether. 

There  are  other,  more  specific  claims 
that  have  some  meaning  to  consumers 
and  have  the  potential  to  let  the  mar- 
ketplace help  in  addressing  environ- 
mentaJ  problems,  but  these  claims  are 
sometimes  misused  or  misleading.  A 
product  labeled  "biodegradable"  for  ex- 
ample, must  ultimately  end  up  in  a 
place  where  there  is  air,  water,  and 
microorganisms  to  break  down  the  ma- 
terial for  it  to  biodegrade.  But  most  of 
the  stuff  we  throw  away  in  our  trash 
cans  never  gets  a  chance  to  biodegrade 
because  it  goes  to  landfills  that  lack 
microorganisms,  circulating  air,  and 
water  necessary  for  biodegradation  to 
occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  those  man- 
ufacturers that  honestly  want  to  re- 
spond to  consumer  demand  for  environ- 
mentally preferable  products.  They,  as 
much  as  anyone,  want  to  play  by  a 
conmion  set  of  rules.   The   American 
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people  want  to  see  firms  invest  in 
equipment  or  processes  that  can  back 
up  environmental  claims.  But  compa- 
nies won't  want  to  do  it  if  their  com- 
petitors can  make  the  same  claim 
without  the  same  commitment. 

Without  any  direction,  the  good- 
willed  consumer  who  wants  to  do  some- 
thing to  protect  our  environment  is 
being  confused,  misled,  and  sometimes 
deceived. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  basic  role  of 
Government  to  establish  common 
standards,  measures,  and  definitions  by 
which  competition  can  take  place  fair- 
ly in  the  free  market.  A  free  market 
depends  on  it. 

A  free  market  also  depends  on  free 
and  accurate  information.  Information 
is  power.  This  legislation  will  empower 
consumers  with  the  understanding 
about  environmental  claims  they  need 
to  help  protect  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Environmental 
Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1990  will 
make  sure  that  consumers  are  getting 
the  truth  about  the  environmental 
products  they  buy.  This  bill  sets  up  an 
independent  advisory  board  of  environ- 
mentalists, consumer  and  industry  rep- 
resentatives to  advise  the  EPA  on 
standards  and  definitions  governing 
the  use  of  environmental  marketing 
claims. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  criteria  to  be 
considered  by  the  board  and  the  EPA 
to  ensure  that  environmental  claims 
are  based  on  the  best  scientific  infor- 
mation available  and  that  the  same 
claims  meet  the  same  standards.  When 
a  manufacturer  claims  a  product  is 
made  from  recycled  materials,  consum- 
ers have  the  right  to  know  whether  it 
is  made  from  10-  or  90-percent  recycled 
materials  and  whether  those  materials 
are  useful  byproducts  from  manufac- 
turing or  whether  they  are  postcon- 
sumer  materials  taken  out  of  the  waste 
stream. 

By  requiring  the  EPA  to  develop  reg- 
ulations based  on  the  best  available 
technology  and  the  most  recent  sci- 
entific knowledge,  this  legislation  will 
encourage  the  development  of  innova- 
tive technologies  and  practices  to  be 
adopted  by  industry  in  considering  the 
environmental  effects  when  producing 
products  and  packaging. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  State  attorneys  general,  environ- 
mental grroups,  and  industry  represent- 
atives in  developing  this  legislation.  It 
builds  on  a  recent  resolution  by  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral that  calls  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  uniform  national 
guidelines  for  environmental  market- 
ing claims.  A  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  earlier  this  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Consumer  Agency 
Administrators.  And  it  has  the  support 
of  a  variety  of  national  environmental 
organizations. 

Industry  is  ready  for  regulations 
governing     environmental     marketing 


claims  that  would  allow  industry  to 
compete  on  a  level  playing  field.  Con- 
sumers are  eager  to  get  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  make  informed 
choices  according  to  their  environ- 
mental preferences.  The  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  is  now,  before  consumers 
get  so  disillusioned  that  they  won't  be- 
lieve any  environmental  claim  they 
see. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  so  that  industry  and  con- 
sumers can  act  consistently  and  effec- 
tively to  help  protect  our  environment 
through  the  free  and  "green"  market- 
place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
well  as  letters  of  support  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  615 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environ- 
mental Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  United  States  is  facing  growing  en- 
vironmental problems  such  as  global  climate 
change,  waste  disposal,  and  air  and  water 
pollution; 

(2)  environmental  marketing  claims  con- 
vey information  about  products  and  influ- 
ence purchasing  decisions; 

(3)  national  surveys  have  shown  that  over 
90  percent  of  American  consumers  would  pay 
more  for  environmentally  preferable  prod- 
ucts; 

(4)  conveying  accurate  and  reliable  envi- 
ronmental information  in  environmental 
marketing  claims  will  be  of  great  use  to  the 
consumers  willing  to  change  their  purchas- 
ing patterns; 

(5)  environmental  marketing  claims  are 
largely  unregulated  and  can  be  deceptive; 
and 

(6)  deceptive  environmental  marketing 
claims  exploit  genuine  consumer  concern 
and  may  confuse  consumers  so  as  to  impede 
the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  legitimate  en- 
vironmental marketing  claims  addressing 
environmental  problems. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to — 

(1)  prevent  the  use  of  fraudulent,  deceptive, 
and  misleading  environmental  marketing 
claims; 

(2)  empower  consumers  with  reliable  and 
consistent  guidance  to  faciliute  value  com- 
parisons with  respect  to  environmental  mar- 
keting claims; 

(3)  establish  uniform,  accurate  standards 
and  definitions  that  reflect  the  best  avail- 
able manufacturing  practices,  products,  and 
packaging; 

(4)  encourage  the  development  of  innova- 
tive technologies  and  practices  to  be  adapted 
by  manufacturers  in  considering  the  environ- 
mental effects  when  producing  products  and 
packages;  cmd 

(5)  encourage  both  consumers  and  industry 
to  adopt  habits  and  practices  that  favor  nat- 
ural resource  conservation  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINrnON& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 


(1)  the  term  "product"  means  any  com- 
modity, good,  or  Item  distributed  for  pro- 
motional use,  rent,  lease,  or  sale  through  re- 
tail or  wholesale  sales  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities for  consumption  or  use; 

(2)  the  term  "package"  means  the  coating, 
covering,  container,  or  wrapping  used  during 
a  product  life  cycle  (Including  any  outer  con- 
tainer, wrapping,  or  label  used  in  the  retail 
display  of  any  product); 

(3)  the  term  "life  cycle"  Includes  the— 

(A)  extraction; 

(B)  processing  and  manufacturing; 
iC)  transportation  and  distribution; 
(D)  use;  and 

(El  management  as  waste, 
of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  product  or  package,  and  of  the  product  or 
package,  including  the  energy  consumption 
associated  with  the  activities  described  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E); 

(4)  the  term  "environmental  marketing 
claim"  means  any  symbols  or  terms  that  are 
on  a  label,  package,  or  product  or  that  are 
used  in  promotion  or  advertising  to  Inform 
consumers  about  the  environmental  Impact 
or  environmental  attributes  of  a  product  or 
package  during  any  part  of  its  life  cycle; 

1 5)  the  term  "label"  means  any  written. 
printed,  or  graphic  material  affixed  to.  ap- 
pearing upon  a  product  or  package,  or  ai>- 
pearing  upon  a  shelf  or  display  area  that  re- 
fers to  a  product  of  package; 

(6)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(7)  the  term  "end  product"  means  only 
those  items  that  are  designed  to  be  used 
until  disposal;  items  designed  to  be  used  in 
production  of  a  subsequent  Item  are  ex- 
cluded; 

(8)  the  term  "postconsumer  material" 
means  only  those  products  or  packages  gen- 
erated by  a  business  or  consumer  which  have 
served  their  intended  end  uses,  and  which 
have  been  separated  or  diverted  from  solid 
wast*  except  that  such  term  shall  not  in- 
clude wastes  generated  during  the  produc- 
tion of  an  end  product; 

(9)  the  term  "preconsumer  material" 
means  waste  generated  during  production 
which  cannot  be  returned  to  the  same  pro- 
duction process,  nor  used  by  another  com- 
pany to  make  a  product  similar  to  the  origi- 
nal product,  nor  used  by  the  same  parent 
company  to  manufacture  a  different  product, 
and  includes  all  wastes  generated  during  the 
intermediate  steps  in  producing  an  end  prod- 
uct by  succeeding  companies; 

(10)  the  term  "secondary  material"  means 
any  preconsumer  material,  postconsumer 
material,  or  any  combination  thereof. 

SEC.     4.     ENVIRONMENTAL     LABELING     REGU- 
LATORY PROGRAM. 

The  Administrator  shall  establish  by  regu- 
lation an  environmental  marketing  claims 
regulatory  progi-am.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
program  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  INDEPENDENT  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  by  regulation  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  an  Independent  Advisory  Board  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
to  advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administi^tor,  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
concerning  the  regulation  of  environmental 
marketing  claims. 

(b)  MEMBERsmP.— <1)  The  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  15  members,  including  4  ex  officio 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  follows: 
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(A)  Three  members  who  are  recognized  as 
consumer  advocates,  one  of  which  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  marketing  or  consiimer  per- 
ception. 

(B)  Five  members  representative  of  indus- 
try and  manufacturing,  including— 

(i)One  retailer; 

(II)  One  manufacturer; 

(III)  One  recognized  waste  management  ex- 
pert In  the  private  sector:  and 

(iv)  One  end  user  of  post-consumer  mate- 
rials. 

(C)  3  members  representative  of  environ- 
mental organizations,  of  which  1  member  is 
a  recognized  expert  in  soil  science  or  envi- 
ronmental toxicology. 

(D)  Two  members  who  shall  serve  ex  officio 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  State  gov- 
ernment, and  of  which— 

(1)  One  member  is  recognized  expert  in 
consumer  protection;  and 

(11)  One  member  who  is  recognized  as  a 
waste  management,  pollution  reduction,  o.'- 
pollution  prevention  expert. 

(E)  One  member  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  local  government  and  is  engaged 
In  pollution  prevention  or  waste  manage- 
ment or  a  municipal  recycling  program  or 
consumer  protection  who  shall  serve  ex 
officio. 

(F)  One  member  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  who  shall  serve  ex  Officio. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Board  serving  ex  officio 
shall  have  no  vote. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator.  The  Board 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Chairman. 

(c)  Administratfve  Matters.— (1)  The 
Board  shall  conduct  its  business  in  open 
meetings  (subject  to  any  requirement  for  pri- 
vacy in  personal  matters  and  review  of  con- 
fidential information  under  any  provision  of 
law),  and  may  hold  hearings  to  seek  public 
comment  and  participation  in  formulating 
recommendations  for  the  definitions  and 
standards  described  in  section  6(a). 

(2)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  oth- 
erwise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
for  persons  employed  intermittently  in  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(d)  Annual  Report.— Not  more  than  180 
days  after  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Board, 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
report  that  outlines  the  activities  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  relating  to  the 
Items  described  in  section  6.  The  initial  re- 
port shall  include  the  recommendations  de- 
scribed in  section  6(a). 

SEC.  a.  REGULATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MAR- 
KETING CXAIMS. 

(a)  Recommendations  by  the  Board —Rec- 
ommendations by  the  Board  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, shall  include  definitions  and  stand- 
ards to  be  used  in  regulating  environmental 
marketing  claims.  In  making  such  rec- 
ommendations, the  Board  shall  consider  the 
requirements  for  final  regulations  described 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  and  shall  consider 
available  studies,  standards,  and  other  infor- 
mation that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Final  Regulations.— (D  The  Adminis- 
trator, after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  described  in  subsection 
(a),  sball,  not  later  than  15  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  issue  proposed 
regrulatlons  and  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


promulgate  final  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  environmental  marketing  claims,  in- 
cluding statements  to  the  effect  that  a  prod- 
uct or  package  is — 

(A)  source  reduced; 

(B)  refillable: 
(G)  reusable; 
iD)  recyclable; 

(B)  has  a  recycled  content; 
iP)  compostable; 
iO>  ozone  neutral; 
(H»  nontoxic;  or 

(1)  otherwise  related  to  an  environmental 
impact  or  attribute. 

(2)  In  promulgating  the  regulations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator 
shall  ensure  that  an  environmental  market- 
ing claim  shall  be  related  to  a  specific  envi- 
ronmental impact  or  attribute  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  such  environ- 
mental marketing  claims  is  not  false,  mis- 
leading, or  deceptive  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ic)(2);  except  that  this 
shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  general  environ- 
mental seals  of  approval  if  the  administrator 
determines  that  such  seals  are  awarded  ac- 
cording to  objective  criteria  that  promote 
environmentally  preferable  products  and 
packages. 

(3)  In  promulgating  the  regulations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator 
shall  ensure  that  an  environmental  market- 
ing claim  has  been  substantiated  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  scientific  informa- 
tion. 

(4)  In  promulgating  the  regulations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (li.  the  Administrator 
shall  assign  a  product  to  a  category  or  sub- 
category for  the  purpose  of  such  regulations 
according  to  the  following  criteria: 

( Ai  the  composition  of  the  product:  and 
(B)  the  packaging  of  the  product. 

(5)  In  establishing  product  categories  for 
the  purposes  of  the  regulations,  as  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator  may  es- 
tablish a  category  for  a  specific  type  of  prod- 
uct, or  may  assign  a  product  to  a  general 
category  on  the  basis  of  the  function  of  the 
product. 

(6)  In  promulgating  the  regulations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator 
shall  ensure  that  environmental  marketing 
claims  shall  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  product  and  any  accompanying 
packaging  unless  the  claim  applies  to  both. 

(7)  The  Administrator  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  in  the  final  regulations 
desca-ibed  in  paragraph  (1): 

iA)ii)  An  environmental  marketing  claim 
relating  to  'recycled  content"  shall  be  used 
only  in  connection  with  a  product  or  pack- 
age containing  postconsumer  materials  if 
the  percentage  of  recycled  material  is  speci- 
fied in  the  claim  and.  except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  the  post-consumer  material  shall 
be  no  less  than  25  percent,  by  weight  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  until  the 
year  20m  and  no  less  than  50  percent  by 
weight  on  or  after  the  year  2000. 

(ii)  Notwithstanding  clause  (i),  an  environ- 
mental marketing  claim  relating  to  "recy- 
cled content"  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  product  or  package  that  contains  a 
percentage  of  post-consumer  materials  that 
is  less  than  the  percentage  specified  in 
clause  (i).  if  a  manufacturer,  retailer,  or  dis- 
tribotor,  or  other  person  responsible  for  the 
use  of  such  environmental  marketing  claim 
Includes  in  such  claim  a  sentence  (in  which 
the  terms  described  in  the  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6  are  displayed  no 
more  prominently  than  other  words  in  the 
sentence)  that  states  the  percentage  (by 
weight)  of  post-consumer  and  secondary  ma- 


terials used  in  such  product  or  package  and 
no  symbols  are  used  In  such  claim. 

(B)  Aa  environmental  marketing  claim  re- 
lating to  the  "recyclable"  nature  of  a  prod- 
uct or  package  shall  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  a  product  or  package  for  which  a 
manufacturer,  retailer,  distributor,  or  other 
person  responsible  for  the  use  of  such  envi- 
ronmental marketing  claim  Is  able  to  dem- 
onstrate, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, that  such  product  or  package  shall  be 
recycled,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  25  percent 
per  annum  from  the  effective  date  of  the  reg- 
ulation until  the  year  2000,  and  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  50  percent  per  annum  on  or 
after  the  year  2000. 

(C)  An  environmental  marketing  claim  re- 
lating tx)  the  "reusable"  or  "refillable"  na- 
ture of  a  product  or  package  shall  be  used 
only  in  connection  with  a  product  or  pack- 
age that  is  reused  for  the  original  purpose  of 
the  product  or  i)ackage,  an  average  of  5 
times  or  more. 

(D)  No  environmental  marketing  claim  re- 
lating to  the  "biodegradable",  ■compos- 
table",  "decomposable",  "degradable", 
"photocjegradable"  nature  of  a  product, 
package  or  material,  or  any  like  term  or 
terms,  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
product,  package  or  material  unless  a  manu- 
facturer, retailer,  distributor  or  other  person 
responsible  for  the  use  of  such  environ- 
mental marketing  claim  is  able  to  dem- 
onstrate, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, that  such  product,  package  or  mate- 
rial— 

(i)  will  decompose  completely  and  safely  in 
such  a  waste  management  system  or  systems 
through  natural  chemical  and  biological 
processes  into  basic  natural  constituents, 
containing  no  synthetic  or  toxic  residues, 
within  an  amount  of  time  compatible  with 
such  system  or  systems; 

(ii)  will  not  release  or  produce  at  any  time 
toxic  or  synthetic  substances  that  may  be 
harmful  to  humans,  other  organisms  or  nat- 
ural ecological  processes,  including  during 
the  management  process  and  any  subsequent 
application  or  use  of  products  or  by-products 
of  the  process,  such  as  use  of  the  product  or 
by-product  of  composting  as  a  soil  amend- 
ment or' mulch;  and 

(ill)  shall  be  managed,  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  25  percent  per  annum  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulation  until  the  year  2000  and 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  50  percent  per  annum 
on  or  after  the  year  2000  of  all  such  products, 
packages  or  material,  in  a  waste  manage- 
ment system  or  systems  which  are  protec- 
tive of  human  health  and  the  environment, 
and  for  which  the  Administrator  determines 
the  claim  is  a  relevant  and  environmentally 
desirable  and  significant  characteristic. 
Any  suoh  environmental  claim  shall  clearly 
specify  the  applicable  management  system 
or  systems  and  specify  that  such  claim  ap- 
plies only  to  products,  packages  or  material 
that  are  managed  in  such  a  system  or  sys- 
tems. 

(8)  In  promulgating  the  regulations  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator 
may  authorize  the  use  of  an  environmental 
marketing  claim  to  be  used  in  a  retail  outlet 
through  a  polnt-of-purchase  display  for  any 
package,  product,  or  material  for  which  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  a  recycling,  reuse 
or  composting  program  serves  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  retail  outlet  is  located  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (7)  for 
that  claim.  Such  a  claim  shall  not  appear  on 
the  package,  product  or  material  itself  and 
shall  clearly  Indicate  the  specific  program  or 
programe  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (7).  Such  a  claim  shall  not  be  used 
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in  connection  with  any  package,  product  or 
material  distributed  in  commerce  in  any 
community  not  served  by  a  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (7). 

(c)  Additional  Regulations.— (i)  The  Ad- 
ministrator may,  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b),  promulgate  such 
additional  regulations  or  make  changes  in 
existing  regulations  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines, on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2),  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  establishing  and  reviewing  the  regu- 
lations described  in  subsection  (b).  or  in  any 
additional  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  regulations— 

(A)  reflect  the  best  available  use  and  the 
best  available  technology  that  will  encour- 
age higher  performance  levels  in  products 
and  packaging  in  meeting  the  objectives  of 
reducing  negative  environmental  impacts 
and  improving  environmental  attributes;  and 

(B)  reflect  the  most  recent  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  of  technological  ad- 
vances and  improvements  in  manufacturing 
techniques  and  waste  management. 

(3)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  final  regulations  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  or  any  additional 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  sub- 
section, and  every  3  years  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  review  such  regulations. 

(4)(A)  An  interested  individual  (including  a 
representative  of  industry,  an  interested  cit- 
izen, or  a  representative  of  an  environmental 
organization),  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator to  initiate  rulemaking  procedures 
with  respect  to  promulgating  additional  reg- 
ulations under  this  section. 

(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving  a 
petition  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  to 
accept  or  deny  the  petition  and  shall  publish 
the  petition  in  the  Federal  Register,  along 
with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such 
determination.  If  the  Administrator  issues  a 
decision  accepting  the  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  proposed  regulation  to 
take  the  action  requested  in  the  petition  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  such  deci- 
sion. 

(d)  Limitations.— An  environmental  mar- 
keting claim: 

(1)  may  be  made  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  only  if  the  environmental 
characteristic  made  In  the  claim  uses  terms 
which  are  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator; 

(2)  may  "not  state  the  absence  of  an  envi- 
ronmental attribute  unless— 

(I)  the  attribute  is  a  usual  characteristic  of 
the  product  or  package,  or 

(II)  the  Administrator  by  regulation  per- 
mits such  a  statement  on  the  basis  of  a  find- 
ing that  such  a  statement  would  assist  con- 
sumers making  value  comparisons  with  re- 
spect to  environmental  claims  among  prod- 
ucts and  packages  and  the  statement  dis- 
closes that  the  environmental  attribute  is 
not  a  usual  characteristic  of  the  product  or 
package: 

(3)  may  not  be  made  if  the  Administrator 
by  regulation  prohibits  the  claim  because 
the  claim  is  misleading  In  light  of  another 
environmental  characteristic  of  the  product 
or  package. 

SEC.  7.  CERTDICATION. 

(a)  FiLiNO  OF  A  Certification.— Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  promul- 
gation of  any  regulation  under  section  6,  any 
manufacturer  or  any  other  person  who  in- 


tends to  use  an  environmental  marketing 
claim  for  which  the  Administrator  has  pro- 
mulgated a  regulation  shall  first  submit  a 
certification  to  the  Administrator  that  the 
environmental  marketing  claim  intended  to 
be  used  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
Such  certification  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Disapproval  of  Certification.— The 
Administrator  may,  at  any  time,  disapprove 
the  certification  provided  under  subsection 
(a)  if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
environmental  marketing  claim  that  the 
manufacturer  or  other  person  intends  to  use 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Recertification.— Any  person  using  an 
environmental  marketing  claim  shall  resub- 
mit a  certification  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  environmental  marketing  claim  used 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act  if: 

(1)  changes  have  been  made  in  the  product 
or  package  that  would  affect  its  ability  to 
meet  the  regulatory  requirements  of  the  en- 
vironmental marketing  claim  previously 
used  for  such  a  product  or  package,  or; 

(2)  new  regulations  have  been  promulgated 
under  this  Act  relating  to  the  environmental 
claim  being  used. 

Such  recertification  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  within  6  months  of  the  oc- 
currence of  either  event  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

SEC.  8.  PROHIBITION. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to: 

(a)  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with— 

(1)  any  regulation  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  any  order  issued  by  the  Administrator 
to  carry  out  any  such  regulation; 

(b)  use  an  environmental  marketing  claim 
for  which  the  Administrator  has  issued  a 
regulation  under  section  6  if— 

(1)  the  person  has  failed  to  file  a  certifi- 
cation as  required  by  section  7;  or 

(2)  the  Administrator  has  disapproved  a 
certification  under  section  7;  or 

(c)  use  an  environmental  marketing  claim 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  6(d). 

SEC.  9.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  CmL.—  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  a 
provision  of  section  8  of  this  Act  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  S25.000  for  each  such 
violation.  E^ch  day  such  a  violation  contin- 
ues shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
constitute  a  separate  violation  of  section  8  of 
this  Act. 

(2)(A)  A  civil  penalty  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  an  order  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  (provided  in  accordance 
with  this  subparagraph)  for  a  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Before  issuing  such  an  order, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  written  notice 
to  the  person  to  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
under  such  order  of  the  Administrator's  pro- 
posal to  issue  such  order  and  provide  such 
person  an  opportunity  to  request,  within  15 
days  of  the  date  the  notice  is  received  by 
such  person,  such  a  hearing  on  the  order. 

(B)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
penalty,  the  Administrator  shall  take  Into 
account  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  violator,  ability  to  pay,  effect  on 
ability  to  continue  to  do  business,  any  his- 
tory of  prior  related  violations,  the  degree  of 


culpability,  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  requested  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  a  civil  pen- 
alty In  accordance  with  para«nraph  (2)(A)  and 
who  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  the 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  such  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  In  which  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business.  Such  a 
petition  may  only  be  nied  within  the  30-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  order  mak- 
ing such  assessment  was  issued. 

(4)  If  a  person  fails  to  pay  an  assessment  of 
a  civil  penalty — 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  if  such  person 
does  not  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review  of 
the  order  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3); 
or 

(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (3)  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Administrator. 

the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  Interest  at  currently 
prevailing  rates  from  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (3)  or  the  date  of  such  final  judgment, 
as  the  case  may  be)  in  an  action  brought  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  an  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  and  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(b)  Criminal. — Any  person  who  knowingly 
or  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section 
8  of  this  Act,  shall,  in  addition  to  or  In  lieu 
of  any  civil  penalty  which  may  be  Imposed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  such 
violation,  be  subject,  upon  conviction,  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  S2S,000  for  each  day  of 
violation,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

(c)(1)  The  authorized  fines  provided  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  adjusted  for  in- 
flation every  5  years  a  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Not  later  than  December  1.  1993,  and  De- 
cember 1  of  each  fifth  calendar  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of 
maximum  authorized  fines  that  shall  apply 
for  violations  that  occur  after  January  1  of 
the  year  immediately  following  such  publi- 
cation. 

(3)  The  schedule  of  maximum  authorized 
fines  shall  be  prescribed  by  Increasing  the 
amounts  in  each  of  the  subsections  referred 
to  in  jjaragraph  (1)  by  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  the  preceding  5  years.  Any  in- 
crease determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  rounded  to — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  penalties  greater  than 
SI  ,000  but  less  than  or  equal  to  S10,000,  the 
nearest  multiple  of  S1,000; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  penalties  greater  than 
JIO.OOO  but  less  than  or  equal  to  1100,000  the 
nearest  multiple  of  SS.OOO; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  penalties  greater  than 
S100,000  but  less  than  or  equal  to  saOO.OOO.  the 
nearest  multiple  of  S10,000;  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  penalties  greater  than 
S200,000  the  nearest  multiple  of  S25.000. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(A  I  The  term  "Consumer  Price  Index" 
means  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all- 
urban  consumers  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

(B)  The  term  ••cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  the  preceding  5  years"  means  the  per- 
centage by  which — 

(i)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  month 
of  June  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
adjustment;  exceeds 
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(11)  the  Consumer  F*rice  Index  for  the 
month  of  June  preceding  the  date  on  which 
the  maximum  authorized  flne  was  last  ad- 
justed. 

SBC.  1«L  STATE  ENFORCEMENT. 

Proceedings  for  the  enforcement,  or  to  re- 
strain violations  of  section  8  may  also  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  a  State  in  which  the 
product  or  package  that  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  proceedings  is  located.  If  a  State 
Intends  to  bring  such  a  proceeding,  the  State 
shall  notify  the  Administrator  at  least  30 
days  before  such  proceeding  Is  brought. 

SEC.  11.  CITIZENS  SUITS. 

(a)  In  General.— <1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  any  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  against^ 

(A)  any  person  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  (including  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  allowable 
by  law);  or 

(B)  the  Administrator  to  compel  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  ministerial  duties 
assigned  to  the  Administrator  under  this 
Act. 

(2)  Any  civil  action  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  of  the  district  in  which  the  alleged  vio- 
lation occurred  or  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  In  which  the  defendant's  principal 
place  of  business  is  located.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  suits  brought  under  this  section. 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties.  The  district 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  order  all  nec- 
essary injunctive  relief  and  to  impose  any 
civil  penalty. 

(b)  Limitations.— (1)  No  civil  action  may 
be  commenced  to  restrain  any  violation  of 
section  8  of  this  Act— 

(A)  before  the  expiration  of  60  days  after 
the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of  such  viola- 
tion to — 

(1)  the  Administrator;  and 

(II)  to  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  violation; 

(B)  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced  a 
proceeding  for  the  issuance  of  an  order  to  re- 
Qulre  compliance  with  the  regulation  or  re- 
Qulrement  and  is  diligently  pursuing  such 
proceeding  or  has  issued  an  order  to  carry 
out  the  regulation  or  requirement  described 
in  section  8  and  is  diligently  pursuing  the  en- 
forcement of  such  order. 

(C)  if  the  Attorney  (5eneral  has  commenced 
a  civil  action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
to  require  compliance  with  the  regulation. 
requirement,  or  order  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  is  diligently  prosecuting  such 
civil  action. 

(2)  No  civil  action  may  be  recom.mended 
against  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(aXlKB)  before  the  expiration  of  a  60-day  pe- 
riod after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  alleged  failure  of 
the  Administrator  to  perform  an  act  or  duty 
which  Is  the  basis  for  such  action. 

(c)  Intervention.— <l)  if  a  proceeding  or 
civil  action  described  in  subsection  (b)  is 
commenced  by  the  Administrator  or  the  At- 
torney General  alter  the  giving  of  notice  by 
a  person  (other  than  the  Administrator  or 
Attorney  General)  described  in  subsection 
(a),  such  person  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right  In  such  proceeding  or  action. 

(2)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  if 
not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  Notice.— Notice  under  this  section  shall 
be  given  In  such  a  manner  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 


(e)  ATTORNEYS  FEES  AND  COURT  COSTS. — (1) 

The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order  in  any 
action  brought  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
may  award  costs  of  suit  and  reasonable  fees 
for  attorneys  and  expert  witnesses  if  the 
court  determines  that  such  award  is  appro- 
priate. 

(f)  CONSOLIDATION.— When  two  or  more  civil 
actions  brought  under  subsection  (a)  involv- 
ing the  same  defendant  and  the  same  issues 
or  violations  are  pending  in  two  or  more  ju- 
dicial districts,  such  pending  actions  may  be 
consolidated  and  tried  in  accordance  with 
section  1407  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  such 
section  1407. 

SEC.  12.  PUBUC  INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN. 

The  .■\dministrator  shall  conduct  a  public 
information  and  education  campaign,  includ- 
ing public  service  advertising,  in  order  to  en- 
able consumers  to — 

(1)  recognize  environmental  marketing 
claims  regulated  under  this  Act  and  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  environ- 
mental marketing  claims. 

1 2)  have  information  about  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Administrator  in  establishing 
standards  and  definitions  for  environmental 
marketing  claims,  and 

(3)  have  a  better  understanding  about  the 
effects  that  products  and  packages  can  have 
on  the  environment. 

SEC.  13.  STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a>  Right  To  Seek  Enforcement.— Nothing 
in  section  10  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons i  may  have 
undai-  any  other  statute  or  under  common 
law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

ib>  ACTIONS  AGAINST  ADVERTISERS.— Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to 
alter  the  right  unaer  any  other  provision  of 
law  Or  under  common  law  of  a  person  or  gov- 
ernment to  commence  an  action  against  an 
advertiser  related  to  the  use  of  false  or  mis- 
leading environmental  marketing  claims. 

(c)  STANDARDS.— Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  prohibit  a  State  from 
enacting  and  enforcing  a  standard  or  require- 
ment with  respect  to  the  use  of  an  environ- 
mental marketing  claim  that  is  more  strin- 
gent than  a  standard  or  requirement  relating 
to  au  environmental  marketing  claim  estab- 
lished or  promulgated  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  14.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Seetion  11  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beliag  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1460)  is  amended— 

(It  by  striking  -'or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (bi; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (ct  and  inserting  ".  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(d)  the  Environmental  Marketing  Claims 
Act  of  1990'. 

SEC.  15.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1992 
1993,  and  1994. 

state  of  minnesota. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

October  17,  1990. 
Re  ESivironmental  Marketing  Claims  Act  of 

1»90. 
Hon.  Frank  r.  Laltenberg. 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  senator  Lautenberg:  I  am  writing 
on  b«half  of  the  Attorneys  General  of  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri 
and  Texas  to  express  support  for  the  Envi- 


ronmental Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1990.  In 
December  of  1989.  we  joined  with  the  Attor- 
neys General  of  several  other  states  to  form 
a  Task  Force  to  investigate  the  most  recent 
marketijig  trend:  the  promotion  of  products 
as  "environmentally  friendly."  Although  we 
are  excited  about  the  potential  of  the  "green 
revolution"  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  products  that  are  less  harmful  to 
the  environment,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
alarminf  rise  in  the  number  of  confusing  and 
misleading  environmental  claims. 

As  mambers  of  the  Task  Force,  we  have 
strongly  advocated  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  enviornmental  marketing  claims.  In 
March  of  this  year,  we  joined  with  the  other 
member*  of  the  Task  Force  to  urge  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General  to 
endorse  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommission  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  work  jointly  with  the 
states  to  develop  uniform  national  guide- 
lines for  environmental  marketing  claims 
with  input  from  environmental  groups, 
consumer  groups  and  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Your  proposed  legislation  provides  a 
framework  for  this  national  regulation  and 
standardization  of  environmental  claims.  We 
commend  you  for  developing  and  sponoring 
this  important  legislation.  By  providing  for 
aggressive  state  and  federal  enforcement  ef- 
forts, we  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
greatly  curtail  the  exploitation  of  consumers 
and  the  environmental  that  results  from 
confusing  and  deceptive  environmental  mar- 
keting claims. 

Belt  regards, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  III, 

Attorney  General. 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Law, 
New  York.  NY.  October  17,  1990. 
Re  Environmental  Marketing  Claims  Act  of 

1990. 
Hon.  FRANK  R.  Lautenberg, 
17.5,    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Wasttington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Environmental 
Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1990.  Greenmarket- 
ing,  the  selling  of  the  environment,  is  clearly 
becominj  the  marketing  craze  of  the  1990's. 
As  consumers  become  more  conscious  and 
concerned  about  the  environmental  Impact 
of  the  products  that  they  purchase,  environ- 
mental Issues  drive  their  purchasing  deci- 
sions. Unfortunately,  many  companies  are 
capitalizing  on  this  genuine  consumer  con- 
cern by  marketing  products  in  a  deceptive 
manner. 

My  office  has  been  actively  investigating 
companies  that  are  engaging  in  deceptive 
and  misleading  environmental  advertising. 
In  June  I  filed  suit  against  Mobil  Chemical 
Corp.  for  making  false  claims  about  the  al- 
leged environmental  benefits  of  its  Hefty 
trash  bag.  Just  today  I  announced  a  settle- 
ment that  New  York,  together  with  nine 
other  States,  reached  with  the  manufacturer 
of  "Bunities  Biodegradable  Disposable  Dia- 
pers". Our  agreement  will  require  the  com- 
pany to  immediately  cease  all  advertise- 
ments w*ich  misleadingly  claim  that  the 
diapers  benefit  the  environment. 

It  is  estimated  that  disposable  diapers 
comprise  as  much  as  2  percent  of  all  munici- 
pal waste  disposed  of  in  landfills.  Bunnies,  by 
marketing  their  diapers  as  biodegradable, 
tried  to  exploit  the  Interests  of  people  who 
want  the  convenience  of  disposable  diapers 
but  are  ooncerned  about  the  waste  problem 
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they  create.  Although  labeled  "BIO- 
DEGRADABLE", Bunnies  diapers,  like  any 
organic  waste,  will  take  decades  to  degrade 
In  our  nation's  landfills.  Deceptive  environ- 
mental claims  like  this  are  proliferating. 

Consequently,  there  Is  clearly  a  real  need 
for  national  standards  for  environmental 
marketing  claims.  In  March  of  this  year  I  en- 
dorsed a  resolution  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General  calling  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Environ- 
mental FVotectlon  Agency  to  work  jointly 
with  the  States  to  develop  uniform  national 
guidelines  for  environmental  advertising 
with  input  from  environmental  groups, 
consumer  groups  and  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  This  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

■  Your  proposed  legislation  provides  a 
framework  for  such  national  standards.  Fur- 
ther, by  providing  for  both  State  and  Federal 
enforcement,  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
can  effectively  put  an  end  to  deceptive  envi- 
ronmental marketing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Abrams, 
Attorney  General. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Washington.  DC,  February  24. 1991. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Lautenberg:  Consumers 
have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  shifting  our  in- 
dustrial production  systems  toward  more  en- 
vironmentally benign  processes  and  prod- 
ucts. The  resurgence  of  environmental 
awareness  among  American  consumers  is  a 
trend  that  product  manufacturers  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore. 

Unfortunately,  many  such  manufacturers 
appear  all  too  willing  to  substitute  false  or 
misleading  claims  for  actual  environmental 
Improvements  in  the  products  they  sell.  To 
make  matters  worse,  in  the  current  climate 
where  consumers  find  It  hard  to  distinguish 
marketing  hype  from  genuine  environmental 
improvements  in  products,  many  responsible 
manufacturers  see  little  incentive  to  im- 
prove their  products  or  advertise  those  im- 
provements. 

This  situation  threatens  to  transform  the 
positive  potential  of  green  marketing  into 
little  more  than  another  case  of  consumer 
confusion  and  cynicism.  This  is  why  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund  [EDF]  heartily 
supports  your  efforts  to  provide  a  consistent 
and  sound  basis  for  environmental  market- 
ing claims  that  would  provide  a  level  playing 
field  for  all  manufacturers  and  a  means  of 
accountability  to  consumers  for  such  claims. 

The  "Environmental  Marketing  Claims 
Act  of  1991"  which  you  are  introducing  would 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
and  enforce  measurable  standards  and  defini- 
tions for  the  use  of  key  terms  in  environ- 
mental marketing.  These  standards  and  defi- 
nitions would  be  technology-forcing  in  na- 
ture, recognizing  the  need  for  manufacturers 
to  continually  seek  improvements  in  their 
products  and  packaging.  Equally  Important, 
the  Act  provides  for  both  citizen  enforce- 
ment and  additional  efforts  on  the  part  of 
State  governments  to  assure  resjwnsible 
green  marketing. 

Based  on  a  number  of  years  of  experience 
in  this  area,  EDF  has  become  convinced  that 
only  through  the  establishment  and  aggres- 
sive enforcement  of  clear  regulatory  defini- 
tions and  standards  will  consumer  Interests 
be  served  and  protected— interests  that,  in 
our  consumer-oriented  society,  need  to  be 
marshalled  to  support  environmental  ren- 
ovation and  innovation  of  the  products  we 
all  use. 
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EDF  commends  your  efforts  In  this  area, 
and  hopes  that  the  "Environmental  Market- 
ing Claims  Act  of  1991"  will  be  enacted  Into 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  a.  Denison,  Ph.D.. 

Senior  Scientist. 

Environmental  action.  Inc.. 

October.  17.  1990. 
Hon.  Prank  Lautenberg, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  Environ- 
mental Action,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  express  its 
strong  support  for  the  Environmental  Mar- 
keting Claims  Act  of  1990.  This  bill  rep- 
resents an  effective,  timely,  and  no-nonsense 
approach  to  the  important  issue  of  environ- 
mental marketing  and  the  misuse  of  mis- 
leading environmental  claims  in  advertising. 

American  consumers  are  more  aware  today 
than  ever  that  they  can  make  a  contribution 
to  environmental  protection  by  exercising 
"environmental  choice"  at  the  supermarket 
check-out  stand.  Polls  consistently  find  the 
majority  of  consumers  willing  to  choose 
products  on  the  basis  of  their  environmental 
attributes. 

Product  manufacturers  are  racing  to  tap 
the  buying  power  of  the  new  American  green 
consumer.  But  some  have  been  more  inter- 
ested in  the  "green"  of  the  dollar  than  the 
green  of  the  Earth.  The  past  year  has  seen  an 
explosion  of  false  or  misleading  environ- 
mental claims  designed  to  cash  in  on  this 
new  consumer  awareness.  Products  with  neg- 
ligible levels  of  recycled  material  are  labeled 
"recycled,"  plastic  bags  are  labeled  "degrad- 
able,"  and  some  aerosol  products  announce 
that  they  are  "ozone-friendly." 

Such  terms  are  meaningless  in  the  absence 
of  standards  governing  their  use.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Marketing  Claims  Act  of  1990  di- 
rects the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  set  such  standards  at  the  national 
level.  This  bill  builds  on  efforts  already  un- 
derway in  States  around  the  country  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  environmental  claims  on 
product  labels  or  in  advertising. 

Environmental    Action,    Inc.    again    con- 
gratulates you  for  taking  the  lead  on  this 
important  issue.  We  strongly  support  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Rlth  Caplan, 
Executive  Director. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 

New  York.  NY.  October  16. 1990. 
Senator  Frank  Lautenberg, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building.  Constitution  Ave- 
nue and  2nd  Street  NE.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  As  you  are 
well  aware,  consumer  products  carrying  mis- 
leading environmental  claims  have  pro- 
liferated as  the  public  interest  in  a  clean  en- 
vironment has  mounted.  Regrettably,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  slow  to  re- 
spond to  this  problem.  As  a  consequence,  the 
American  consumer  has  been  left  in  the 
dark,  forced  to  sort  out  confusing  or  mis- 
leading statements  for  himy'herself.  For  at 
least  these  reasons,  your  truth  in  labelling 
initiative,  the  Environmental  Marketing 
Claims  Act  of  1990,  provides  an  essential  tool 
now  missing  from  the  arsenal  of  consumer 
protection.  The  Earth  does  not  benefit  from 
public  relations  or  other  symbolic  measures. 
Moreover,  upstanding  American  firms  that 
show  a  true  respect  for  our  environment 
should  not  have  to  compete  with  unscrupu- 
lous marketeers  who  proffer  misleading  envi- 
ronmental claims.  The  passage  of  this  Initia- 


tive will  truly  benefit  the  environment  and 
the  economy.  You  should  be  applauded  for 
your  well  thought-out  Initiative  which  we 
strongly  endorse. 
Best  Regards, 

Allen  He3ishkowitz.  Ph.D. 

Senior  Scientist. 

Consumers  Union, 
Washington,  DC.  October  12. 1990. 
Hon.  Frank  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  Consumers 
Union  would  like  to  thank  and  congratulate 
you  on  the  introduction  of  your  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  standard  for  environmental 
marketing  claims. 

Increased  concern  with  the  environment 
has  brought  with  it  a  host  of  confusing  and 
sometimes  misleading  claims  In  the  market- 
place that  products  are  "green"  or  environ- 
mentally "friendly".  It  is  difficult  and  often 
impossible  for  consumers  to  sort  out  and 
evaluate  these  claims.  Further,  there  is  no 
official  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  hon- 
esty and  accuracy  of  environmental  market- 
ing claims  and  no  specific  charge  to  any  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  prosecute  those  that 
are  false,  misleading  or  deceptive. 

Your  bill  sets  forth  a  proposal  to  establish 
appropriate  standards  that  can  serve  both  to 
guide  marketers  who  would  make  such 
claims  and  agencies  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  preventing  deception.  We  are  happy 
to  endorse  the  principles  in  your  bill  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  see  that 
these  principles  become  law. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Silbergeld, 

Director, 
Washington  Office.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreigrn  Relations. 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
fiscal  years  1992  AND  1993 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  proposed  legrislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy, and  I  am  introducing  it  In  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
which  was  received  on  March  5. 1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mnrrh  72    7.0.Q7 


rrkMrinpsCTr^MAT    Dirr^rkur*     cextatt? 
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S.  616 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  TMs  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States  Information  Agency  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993.  " 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Six:.  102.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
International  information,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  exchange  programs  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1977,  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Act,  as  amended,  the  Television  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act,  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978,  as  amended,  the  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  Act  of  1960.  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law: 

(a)  For  operating  and  special  program  ac- 
counts including  "Salaries  and  Expenses." 
"Educational  and  Cultural  Eixchange  Pro- 
grams," "Broadcasting  to  Cuba,"  "Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,"  "East-West  Center," 
and  "National  Endowment  for  Democracy." 
9960,969,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993  consistent  with  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-506)  (hereafter  "BEA"). 

(b)  For  the  capital  "Radio  Construction" 
account,  $98,043,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1993  consistent  with  the  BEA. 

CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

SEC.  103.  Section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1476)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  amending  the  latter  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows  (with  new  language 
underlined): 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  tills  section  shall 
not  apply  to  or  affect  in  any  manner,  perma- 
nent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and  other 
similar  accounts  administered  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  as  authorized  by 
law,  or  appropriations  made  available  under 
continuing  resolutions." 

Sec.  104.  Section  705  (a)(7)  of  th«  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1477s(a)(7))  is 
amended  by  replacing  "$250,000"  with 
"$500,000." 

SEC.  105.  Section  801  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1471)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "and  television"  after  the 
word  "radio"  in  clause  (3)  of  the  section. 

SBC.  106.  Section  804(9)  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474(9))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(9)  pay  to  or  for  individuals,  not  United 
States  Government  employees,  participating 
In  activities  conducted  under  this  Act.  the 
costs  of  emergency  medical  expenses,  prepar- 
Ihr  and  transporting  to  their  former  homes 
the  remains  of  such  participants  or  their  de- 
pendents who  die  while  away  from  their 
homes  daring  such  participation,  health  and 
accident  insurance  premiums  for  partici- 
pants, per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Agen- 
cy, and  such  other  costs  as  are  necessary  for 


the  successful  accomplislmient  of  the  pur- 
posee  of  this  Act; 

Provided.  That  in  lieu  of  purchasing  or  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  purchase  of  health  and 
accident  insurance  for  such  participants, 
provide  health  and  accident  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  participants  by  means  of  a  pro- 
grarr  of  self-insurance." 

SBC.  107.  Section  247.  Part  D.  Pub.  L.  101- 
246.  Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1465ee.)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (o: 

"lei  Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

Sac.  108.  Section  810  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1475e)  is  amended  to  read  in 
relevant  part  as  follows  (with  new  language 
underlined): 

•^EC.    810.    USE    OF    CERTAIN    FEES    AND    PAY- 
MENTS. 

"Notwithstanding  section  3302  of  title  31, 
Unitsed  States  Code,  or  any  other  law  or  limi- 
tation of  authority,  fees  and  other  payments 
received  by  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  from  or  in  con- 
nection with  English-teaching  and  library 
services,  selected  advisory  services  rendered 
to  foreign  students  regarding  study  in  the 
United  States.  *  *  *  are*  authorized  to  be 
credited  each  fiscal  year  *  *  *. " 

See.  109.  Section  204  of  Pub.  L.  100-204  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  110.  It  is  requested  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Authorization  Act  a  provision 
reading  substantially  as  follows:  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or 
limitation  of  authority,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, shall  be  permitted  to  establish, 
maintain  and  operate  reciprocal  cultural-in- 
formation centers  in  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  respectively,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  document  entitled 
'Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  the  Establishment  of  Cultural-Infor- 
mation Centers  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.'  which  was  signed  in  Washington. 
D.C.  on  May  31,  1990.  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and 
Alelcsey  A.  Obukhov,  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics.*' 

SBC.  111.  Section  804  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474)  is  amended— 

(1)  By  deleting  the  word  "and  "  at  the  end 
of  clause  (19); 

(2)  By  replacing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (20)  with  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  By  adding  the  following  new  clauses: 
"(31)  incur  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et 
seq.); 

"(22)  furnish  living  quarters  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  5912;  and 

"(33)  provide  allowances  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5921-5928." 

SBC.  112.  Special  Immigrant  Status  for  Cer- 
tain Employees  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

(1)  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  Section  216A  (8  U.S.C.  1186b). 


•(Note:  The  word  'are"  Is  substituted  for  the 
present  word  "Is"  simply  as  a  grammatical  correc- 
tion.; 


"Section  216B  Conditional  permanent  resi- 
dent status  for  certain  USIA  employees: 

(a)  Coditional  Basis  for  Admission;  Condi- 
tional immigrant  visas  may  be  Issued  to  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  beginning  fiscal  year  1992  in  a  num- 
ber not  to  exceed  one  hundred  per  fiscal 
year.  Upon  enactment,  one  hundred  fifty  ad- 
ditional visas  shall  be  available  to  present 
USIA  employees.  Such  employees  shall  be 
identified  by  the  Director  of  USIA,  and,  if 
otherwise  admissible,  shall  be  admitted  con- 
ditionally for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years.  Spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
such  employees  accompanying  or  following 
to  join  the  alien  employee  may  also  be  ad- 
mitted as  conditional  permanent  residents 
but  shall  not  be  subject  to  numerical  limita- 
tion. 

(b)  Removal  of  Conditional  Basis:  Persons 
admitted  under  this  provision  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  removal  of  the  conditional  basis  of 
their  admission  for  permanent  resident  sta- 
tus after  one  year,  upon  certification  by  the 
Director  of  USIA  to  the  Attorney  General; 
the  Attorney  General  shall  remove  the  con- 
ditional basis  of  his  or  her  admission,  if  the 
alien  is  otherwise  admissible,  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  such  certification. 

(c)  Termination  of  Status:  At  any  time 
during  such  four  year  period,  the  Director  of 
USIA  may  certify  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  sucb  conditional  status  with  respect  to 
any  alien  should  be  terminated.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  notice,  the  Attorney  General  sliall 
terminate  such  status  and  the  alien  and  any 
other  family  members  admitted  with  such 
alien  shall  be  subject  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings. The  conditional  status  of  any  alien,  ad- 
mitted under  this  provision  who  has  not  had 
the  conditional  basis  of  his  or  her  admission 
removed  by  a  date  four  years  after  such  ad- 
mission, shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  termi- 
nated. 

Section  101(a)(27)  (8  U.S.C.  U01(a)(27))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(K)  an  immigrant  who  is  employed  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States,  and  liis  or  her  ac- 
companying spouse  and  children,  under  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  Section  216B  of  this  Act." 

(2)  Section  804(1)  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474(1))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  as  immigrants  under  sec- 
tion 10i(a)(27)(K)  of  that  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(2T)(K)"  immediately  after  the  words 
"as  nonimmigrants  under  section  101(a)(15) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  U01(a)(15))." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
authorization  of  appropriations 
iNote:  The  title  "Smith-Mundt  Act",  as 
used  in  this  analysis,  means  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  the  title 
"Fulbrigjht-Hays  Act"  means  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.) 

Section  101— Short  Title 
This  section  is  self-explanatory. 
Section  102 — Authorization  of  Appropriations 
far  the  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993 

Section  102(a)  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  19f2  and  1993,  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  1960,969,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  consistent 
with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  in 
Fiscal  'SJear  1993  for  operating  and  special 
program  accounts.  These  amounts  are  re- 
quested to  cover  Agency  operating  costs,  in- 
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eluding  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs,  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, the  East- West  Center  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

The  following  table  compares  the  Agency's 
1992  request  for  authorization  with  the  ap- 
propriations enacted  for  1991. 


Apprvpnatrons 


1991  tsti-      1992  esti-      Increase/ 
mate  mate         decrease 


Salaries  and  eipenses  J652757       $692,275         «9,518 

Educational  and  cultural  eiclian|e 

proirams 163.151 

Broadcastmi  to  Cuba 31.069 

OHice  of  ttie  Inspector  General  4.023 

East-West  Center  23,000 

Natcnal  Endowment  for  Democracy  25.000 

Total,  operating  and  spe- 
cial accounts 899.00         960.969 


172,500 

9  349 

38.988 

7.919 

4.206 

183 

23,000 

30,000 

5.000 

61.969 


For  1993,  given  the  worldwide  uncertainties 
and  the  need  for  maximum  flexibility,  the 
Agency  requests  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

Section  103 — Continuing  Resolutions  without 

Prior  Authorization 
Congress  frequently  funds  ongoing  govern- 
ment operations  at  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year  through  short-term  Continuing  Res- 
olutions (CRs),  pending  final  passage  of  ap- 
propriation acts.  Traditionally,  Section  701 
of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  has  been  construed 
to  require  the  prior  authorization  of  any 
USIA  appropriation— including  CRs. 

Currently,  this  provision  of  law  must  be 
explicitly  waived  every  time  Congress  funds 
USIA  under  a  CR  when,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  Congress  has  not  yet  enacted  author- 
ization legislation  for  the  Agency.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  amendment  is  only  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  a  waiver.  We  will 
still  need  authorization  for  reg^ilar  appro- 
priations, so  that  no  real  authorizing  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  will  be  bypassed.  Since 
the  amendment  will  simplify  the  appropria- 
tions process,  the  appropriations  committees 
should  support  it.  Incidentally,  the  deletion 
of  present  subsection  (d)  is  recommended 
solely  because  it  has  long  since  been  obso- 
lete. 

Section  104— Increase  in  Smith-Mundt  Act 
Reprogramming  Threshold 
For  years,  the  Agency  has  had  to  report 
any      resource      shift      between      elements 
(reprogramming)  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of 
$250,000  or  10  percent  of  an  element's  re- 
sources to  the  Authorizing  and  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees.  Last  year,  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  raised  this  limit  to 
$500,000,  We  propose  to  make  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  requirements  uniform 
by  amending  section  705(a)(7). 
Section  105— Extending  Administrative  Authori- 
ties to  the  Television  Operations  at  USIA 
The  purpose  of  this  proposed  amendment  is 
to  give  the  Agency  the  same  express  author- 
ity to  purchase,  rent,  construct,  improve, 
maintain,   and   operate   facilities   for   tele- 
vision   transmission    and    reception    as    the 
Agency  now  has  with  respect  to  radio  trans- 
mission and  reception  facilities. 
Section    106— Health   and   Accident    Insurance 
and  Related  Benefits  for  Participants  in  Ac- 
tivities under  Smith-Mundt  and   Fulbright- 
Hays  Acts 

Agency  American  Participant  Speakers 
(AMPARTS)  travel  under  the  authority  of  ei- 
ther the  Smith-Mundt  or  the  Fulbrlght-Hays 
Act,  depending  largely  on  whether  the  pur- 
pose of  their  tripe  is  to  explain  government 
policies  or  to  participate  in  exchanges  of  In- 
formation or  ideas.  However,  because  of  dif- 


fering language  in  the  two  Acts— i.e..  Section 
804(9)  of  Smith-Mundt  and  Section  104(e)(1) 
of  Fulbright-Hays— AMPARTS  traveling 
under  the  authority  of  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act  are  entitled  to  health  and  accident  in- 
surance and  related  benefits  not  provided  to 
AMPARTS  traveling  under  Smith-Mundt. 
This  amendment  would  correct  this  dispar- 
ity. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  give  the 
Agency  flexibility  to  choose  between  (1)  the 
purchase  of  commercial  health  and  accident 
insurance,  the  premiums  for  which  have  been 
constantly  and  sharply  increasing  or  (2)  the 
provision  of  health  and  accident  insurance  as 
a  self  insurer.  AID  has  had  a  similar  self-In- 
surance program  in  effect  for  over  ten  years, 
and  the  Agency  is  advised  that  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory  and  cost-effective. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  amendment  expressly  authorizes  a  self- 
insurance  program  only  for  Smith-Mundt 
AMPARTS,  the  Agency  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  such  a  program  for  Ful- 
bright-Hays AMPARTS  because  of  the  deriv- 
ative authority  contained  in  Section  108(d)  of 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act. 

Section  107~Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Act:  Availability  of  No-year  Funds 

This  is  essentially  a  technical  amendment 
in  that  the  Agency's  current  appropriations 
Act  (Pub.L.  101-515)  already  provides  that 
funds  appropriated  for  TV  Marti  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended — i.e., 
"no-year"  funds.  However,  this  is  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  TV  Marti  Act  itself. 
The  amendment  would  simply  make  the  au- 
thority for  TV  Marti  expressly  parallel  the 
authority  for  Radio  Marti  appropriations,  as 
well  as  the  no-year  funding  authority  pro- 
vided under  both  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  and 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act. 

Section  108— Recycling  of  Fees  Received  from 
Selected  Educational  Advisory  Services 

Currently,  Section  810  of  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  permits  the  Agency  to  receive  and  recy- 
cle payments  received  by  or  for  the  use  of 
USIA  from  or  in  connection  with  publica- 
tions. English  teaching,  library,  motion  pic- 
tures and  television  programs.  This  amend- 
ment would  give  the  Agency  authority  to  re- 
ceive and  recycle  fees  for  certain  selected 
services  relating  to  advising  foreign  students 
about  studying  in  the  U.S.  Such  fees  would 
be  used  in  support  of  related  advisory  needs. 

We  also  urge  that  the  words  "and  other 
payments"  be  inserted  Immediately  after  the 
word  "fees"  in  Section  810.  The  word  "pay- 
ments" had  always  appeared  in  the  section 
prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  Authorization 
Act  for  FY  90-91  (Pub.  L.  101-246).  and  even  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  underlying 
that  Act.  Inclusion  of  only  the  word  "fees"  is 
much  too  restrictive  and,  for  example,  might 
cast  doubt  on  the  Agency's  right  to  reuse 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  publica- 
tions. 

Section  10»— Repeal  of  Section  204  of  Pub.  L. 
100-204  (USIA  Posts  and  Personnel  Overseas) 
This  provision  prohibits  the  closing  of 
overseas  posts,  except  in  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances, and  prohibits  the  elimination  of 
American  positions  overseas  until  the  ratio 
between  USIA  American  positions  in  the 
U.S.  and  overseas  is  the  same  as  that  exist- 
ing In  1981.  Because  of  the  staff  increases  in 
the  U.S.  that  took  place  In  the  19805  related 
to  the  modernization  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, the  expansion  of  television  and  ex- 
changes, and  the  establishment  of  radio  and 
TV  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  compliance  with 
this  provision  is  impossible. 


As  the  world  situation  changes,  we  may 
well  decide  that  certain  branch  posts  may  no 
longer  serve  a  useful  purpose.  This  may  be- 
come a  more  pressing  alternative  as  our  re- 
source base  shrinks.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  closing  or  opening  overseas 
posts  is — and  should  remain— an  Executive 
Branch  authority. 
Section  110— Reciprocal  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 

Cultural -Information  Centert 
This  provision  is  essentially  self-explana- 
tory. It  would,  in  effect,  create  an  exception 
to  current  U.S.  legislation  that  bans  the 
opening  of  any  new  Soviet  office  in  this 
country  pending  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
the  new  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  We  believe 
that  the  matter  of  allowing  the  Soviet  Union 
to  establish  a  cultural-information  center  in 
the  United  States  should  be  treated  sepa- 
rately from  the  U.S.  Embassy  controversy. 
Section  HI— Additional  Basic  Authorities  under 
Smith-Mundt  Act 
These  amendments  are  technical  changes 
urged  by  Appropriations  Committee  staffs. 
At  present,  the  authority  to  pay  certain  ex- 
penses and  allowances  covered  by  the  amend- 
ments is  repeated  each  year  in  our  appro- 
priation acts.  The  amendments  would  make 
such  authority  permanent,  simplifying  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  The  amend- 
ments would  provide  permanent  authority 
for  payment  of  certain  allowances  and  ex- 
penses authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  and  other  legislation. 
Section  112— Special  Immigrant  Status  for  Cer- 
tain Employees  of  United  States  Information 
Agency 

This  special  immigrant  status  would:  (1) 
allow  affected  employees  to  travel  freely  in 
and  outside  the  United  States:  (2)  allow 
spouses  and  children  to  work,  because  they 
are  immigrants;  (3)  allow  employees  to  fulfill 
residency  requirements  regarding  in-state 
tuition;  (4)  allow  dependent  children  to  re- 
main in  the  U.S.  after  age  21,  without  chang- 
ing status;  and  (5)  guarantee  retirement  cov- 
erage for  the  employees.  Furthermore,  the 
Agency  would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
filing  for  Third  Preference. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  certifications  and  would 
communicate  these  certifications  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  would  remove  the  condi- 
tional status  of  the  visa.  The  Director  would 
be  completely  free  to  make  or  withhold  such 
certifications. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  If  the  Agency 
did  not  want  or  need  to  bring  a  person  into 
the  United  States  as  a  special  immigrant,  it 
could  bring  him  or  her  in  under  the  H-visa 
or,  pursuant  to  a  bona  fide  training  program, 
the  J-visa. 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY. 
Washington.  DC,  March  4. 1991. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  of  1977.  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cub* 
Act,  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended,  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East  and  West 
Act  of  1960,  the  National  EIndowment  for  De- 
mocracy Act,  as  amended,  I  am  sutenltting 
the  enclosed  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and 
1993  to  enable  the  Agency  to  carry  out  Inter- 
national   information   and   educational   and 
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cultural  exchangre  programs.  A  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  further  explaining-  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  also  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  Con- 
gress and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Bruce  s.  Gelb. 

Director.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Do- 
MENia.  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  GtORTon): 
S.  617.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  C0M.MISSI0N  REAUTHORIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I.  along 
with  nine  of  my  colleagues,  am  intro- 
ducing the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  Reauthorization  Act  of  1991. 
This  bill  reauthorizes  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  for  10  years.  Pres- 
ently, the  Commission's  authorization 
expires  on  September  30.  1991. 

The  Commission  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  1957  and  reauthorized  for 
short  periods  thereafter.  In  1983.  the 
Commission  was  reconstituted;  with 
four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  two  each  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Sen- 
ate confirmation  is  not  required  (42 
U.S.C.  1975etseq.). 

The  Commission's  general  mission 
has  remained  the  same:  to  investigate 
allegations  of  discriminatory  denial  of 
voting  rights:  to  study  and  collect  in- 
formation concerning  legal  develop- 
ments constituting  discrimination:  ap- 
praise Federal  laws  and  policies  regard- 
ing discrimination,  and  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  of  information  on 
discrimination. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the 
Commission's  position  on  issues  over 
the  years,  but  I  believe  it  has  the  po- 
tential to  play  a  role  in  the  Nations 
continuing  commitment  to  eradicate 
discrimination  in  American  life.  In  my 
view.  Congress  should  reauthorize  the 
commission  for  a  lengthy  time— 10 
years^and  allow  it  to  do  its  work 
unimpeded  by  periodic  fear  that  it  may 
not  be  reauthorized. 
•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1991.  Quick  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  will  help  our  Na- 
tion eliminate  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  for  our 
citizens,  and  the  Commission  must  be 
allowed  to  continue  its  important 
work.  Since  its  creation  in  1957,  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  been 
tasked  to  collect  and  study  informa- 
tion on  discrimination  or  denials  of 


equal  protection  of  the  laws  due  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  disabil- 
ity, and  national  origin.  The  Commis- 
sion also  studies  and  makes  findings  of 
fact  on  the  administration  of  justice  in 
such  areas  as  voting  rights,  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  civil  rights  laws,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  education, 
employment,  and  housing.  The  Com- 
mission then  reports  its  findings  to  the 
President  and  Congress  so  that  the 
lawmaking  and  executive  branches 
may  act  on  them. 

The  job  that  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  performs  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
one  that  is  not  always  popular.  I,  my- 
self, have  not  always  agreed  with  the 
Commisson's  findings  on  issues.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  Commission 
has  proved  extremely  important  in 
eradicating  discrimination  from  the 
American  landscape,  and  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  its  mission 
without  constant  and  continual  con- 
gressional intervention. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed— with 
my  strong  support— and  the  President 
signed,  the  landmark  Americans  With 
DisaJDilities  Act.  This  year,  the  Con- 
gress will  likely  debate  additional  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  effectiveness  of 
these  measures  and  their  successful  im- 
plementation is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
cern, and  the  Commission  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  monitoring  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
mote equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity is  one  of  the  cornerstones  our 
Nation  was  built  upon.  However,  this 
principle  that  makes  our  country  so 
great  is  also  very  tenuous.  We  must  be 
vigilant  in  our  protection  of  equal  op- 
portunity, and  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  will  help  us  do  exactly  that.  Mr. 
President,  the  Commission  should  be 
reauthorized,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure.* 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  control  and  reduce 
violent  crime:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

VIOLE.VT  CRI.ME  CO.NTROL  .ACT  OF  -.991 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  "Violent  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1991,  the  most  com- 
prehensive anticrime  initiative  I  have 
ever  proposed.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
legislation  would  make  tremendous 
strides  toward  restoring  safety  and 
sanity  to  our  Nation's  dangerous 
streets. 

America  needs  a  crime  bill  and  it  can 
have  one  in  100  days.  But  it  must  be  a 
crime  bill  that  is  tougher  than  the  one 
the  President  proposed  yesterday,  in  at 
least  two  important  respects: 

Finst.  it  must  ban  the  killer  assault 
weapons  used  by  drug-dealers  and  ter- 
rorists. 

Second,  it  must  do  more  to  add  new 
police  officers  to  the  front  lines  of  the 
war  on  crime. 


If  anyone  doubts  that  such  action  is 
needed,  I  urge  them  to  take  a  look  at 
a  report  that  the  Judiciairy  Committee 
majoritQr  staff  is  releasing  today. 

This  report,  entitled  "Fighting  Crime 
in  America:  An  Agenda  for  the  1990's," 
containe  new  data  that  illustrates  how 
horrible  the  crime  problem  has  be- 
come. 

Among  the  report's  findings: 

The  year  1990  set  a  national  record 
for  murders,  a  national  record  for 
rapes,  a  national  record  for  assaults, 
and  a  national  record  for  robberies. 
Last  year's  increase  in  murder  and 
rape  was  the  largest  1-year  jump  in 
more  than  a  decade.  And  every  Amer- 
ican— every  American— is  four  times 
more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a  vio- 
lent crime  today  than  he  or  she  was  in 
1960.  The  fact  is  this:  more  Americans 
were  killed  on  our  streets  over  the  past 
8  weeks  than  were  killed  by  enemy  sol- 
diers during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Yet  if  the  report  we  are  releasing 
today  contains  some  depressing,  stark 
facts,  it  also  contains  some  rather  sim- 
ple—but important^solutions  for 
meeting  this  crisis. 

And  these  solutions  form  the  core  of 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today:  a 
bill,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  was  en- 
dorsed last  month  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  Democratic  Conference. 

Before  I  discuss  our  bill,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  things  about  the  President's 
100  days. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  Congress  can 
pass  a  crime  bill  in  100  days.  In  fact,  we 
could  have  passed  a  crime  bill  last  year 
had  the  special  interests  in  the  gun 
lobby  not  worked  to  stall,  delay,  and 
ultimately  kill  the  bill  because  of  its 
ban  on  deadly  assault  weapons. 

Simply  put:  If  the  President  would 
join  the  Congress  in  banning  the  mur- 
derous weapons  that  are  killing  police 
officers,  children  and  countless  inno- 
cent bystanders,  we  could  easily  pass  a 
crime  bill  within  the  next  100  days. 

The  report  we  are  releasing  today 
makes  clear  what  America  must  do  to 
end  its  napidly  rising  crime  rates: 

First,  we  must  get  the  people  who 
commit  crimes  out  of  the  community, 
and  we  must  punish  them  severely  for 
their  actions; 

Second,  we  must  stop  people  from 
committing  crimes  before  they  happen; 
and 

Third,  we  must  get  the  deadly  we&p- 
ons  off  the  streets. 

On  the  first  of  these  goals,  our  bill 
has  little  difference  from  the  Presi- 
dent. We  disagree  not  in  what  the 
President  proposes— but  what  he  op- 
poses— not  in  what  he  includes  but  in 
what  he  excludes. 
Like  the  President's  bill,  our  bill: 
Imposes  the  death  penalty  for  the 
largest  number  of  offenses  in  U.S.  his- 
tory— indeed,  our  bill  covers  even  more 
capital  offenses  than  does  the  Presi- 
dent's. 
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It  extends  the  death  penalty  for  drug 
killers,  terrorists,  and  the  murderers  of 
law  enforcement  officers. 

It  shortens  the  appeals  process  for 
capital  offenders. 

And,  it  increases  penalties  for  crimi- 
nals who  commit  gun  offenses. 

We  have  no  disagreement  with  the 
President  over  whether  we  must  punish 
criminals  severely.  On  this  point,  both 
proposals  are  in  agreement.  Our  dif- 
ferences with  the  President  start  with 
the  second  goal,  the  question  of  wheth- 
er more  must  be  done  to  prevent 
crimes  in  the  first  place. 

Here,  we  think  that  much  more  must 
be  done — not  just  to  punish  criminals — 
but  also  to  make  our  streets  safer  from 
mayhem  in  the  first  place. 

On  this  point,  the  findings  of  our  new 
staff  report  are  worth  noting.  It  shows: 

In  1950,  America  had  three  police  offi- 
cers per  violent  crime.  Yet  today,  the 
ratio  is  just  the  reverse — three  violent 
crimes  per  officer. 

After  18  months  of  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  drugs,  the  number  of  po- 
lice officers  on  our  streets  today  is 
only  1  percent  higher  than  it  was  when 
the  President's  effort  was  launched. 

And  the  administration's  1992  budget 
actually  proposes  a  cut  in  Federal  aid 
sent  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Our  streets  are  unsafe  because  our 
police  forces  are  undermanned  and 
overwhelmed.  They  can  never  be  safe 
again  until  we  reverse  this  imbalance. 

That's  why  our  bill,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent's, includes  funding  for  thousands 
of  new  police  officers,  FBI  agents,  DEA 
agents,  and  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. We  don't  want  to  just  punish  mur- 
derers, we  want  to  prevent  murders. 

And  it's  why  our  bill  includes  three 
new  initiatives  that  the  President's 
plan  ignores:  a  comprehensive  new  pro- 
gram to  combat  juvenile  gangs;  more 
help  for  rural  areas  that  are  suffering 
rising  crime  rates;  and  emergency  aid 
to  the  places  hardest  hit  by  drugs. 

And  it  is  why  we  are  pushing  an  im- 
portant initiative  called  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Act,  which  would  tack- 
le the  escalating  problems  of  rape,  do- 
mestic violence,  and  sexual  assault. 

The  Violence  Against  Women  Act. 
along  with  Senator  DeConcini's  motor- 
cycle gang  bill  are  further  aspects  of 
our  anticrime  agenda  that  are  not  ade- 
quately addressed  by  the  Presidents 
plan. 

Finally,  and  again,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  our  bill  addresses  a  third 
goal  of  any  substantial  crime  legisla- 
tion; getting  killer  assault  weapons  off 
the  streets. 

Our  bill  includes  the  so-called  DeCon- 
cini  amendment,  a  measure  adopted  by 
the  Senate  last  year  to  ban  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  14  deadly  assault 
weapons. 

These  guns  are  the  weapons  of  choice 
for  drug  dealers  and  international  ter- 
rorists. They  have  no  legitimate  pur- 
pose and  they  must  be  controlled  be- 
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fore  they  kill  any  more  of  our  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Unfortimately,  the  President's  bill  is 
silent  in  this  resi)ect.  Instead  of  con- 
trolling assault  weapons,  the  President 
proposes  to  increase  the  penalties  on 
those  who  use  such  guns  to  commit 
crimes. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  in  response: 
We  agree  that  gun  criminals  should 
face  stiffer  punishments,  but  we  also 
think  that  we  should  get  the  most 
deadly  weapons  off  the  streets  before 
they  are  used  to  kill  or  maim  anyone 
else. 

In  sum:  The  President  wants  to  pun- 
ish crime — and  so  do  we — but  we  also 
want  to  do  more  to  prevent  crime,  and 
make  our  cities  and  towns  safer  for  all 
Americans. 

Can  the  Congress  meet  the  challenge 
to  pass  a  crime  bill  in  100  days?  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  President  works 
with  us,  this  ambitious  goal  can  be 
achieved. 

But  for  this  goal  to  be  a  meaningful 
one,  the  crime  bill  we  pass  must  be  a 
meaningful  one.  Our  goal  should  not  be 
to  pass  just  any  crime  bill  within  100 
days,  but  rather,  to  enact  a  comprehen- 
sive, valuable  piece  of  crime-fighting 
legislation  in  that  period. 

To  achieve  that  end,  the  President 
must  help  us  in  two  ways:  First,  he 
must  prevent  his  allies  in  the  gun 
lobby  from  blocking  this  bill,  and  in- 
deed, he  should  join  us  in  coming  up 
with  an  agreeable  proposal  to  limit 
these  weapons:  and  second,  he  must 
work  with  us  putting  aside  the  rhetoric 
of  partisanship  on  crime  to  reach  an 
accord  on  a  bill  that  we  can  all  sup- 
port. 

None  of  us  here  in  Congress  or  at  the 
White  House,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat— can  afford  to  wait  any  longer  to 
start  to  tackle  this  crisis. 

Hopefully,  if  we  all  work  together,  we 
can  make  progress  to  combat  death 
and  violent  aggression  on  this  home 
front  as  swiftly  and  decisively  as  we 
achieved  this  same  end  in  the  gulf. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  our 
new  majority  staff  report  and  join  me 
in  supporting  the  Violent  Crime  Con- 
trol Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  bill,  along  with  a  side- 
by-side  comparison  of  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  and  some  summary  mate- 
rials, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce a  voluminous  piece  of  legislation, 
but  I  think  an  important  one — I  hope 
my  colleagues  see  it  that  way— the 
Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991.  This 
is  the  most  comprehensive  anticrime 
initiative  I  have  ever  introduced  in  the 
18  years  I  have  been  here,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  this  legislation  would  make 
tremendous  strides  toward  restoring 
safety  and  sanity  to  our  Nation's 
streets  and  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  say  my  little 
piece  here,  let  me  point  out  that  the 


President  announced  yesterday  that 
violent  crime  is  going  to  be  his  No.  1 
domestic  initiative.  I  hope  that  doesn't 
mean  we  are  going  to  back  off  on  the 
fight  against  drugs.  The  President  laid 
out  a  crime  bill,  a  crime  bill  all  of 
which  we  passed  last  year  here  in  the 
Senate.  It  ultimately  failed  because  of 
a  Presidential  threat  of  a  veto  because 
we  in  the  Senate  included  a  provision 
eliminating  14  assault-style  weaiwns— 
the  so-called  DeConcini  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  about  the  death  penalty  that  I 
do  not  think  many  of  us  in  here— I 
know  the  Senator  from  Florida,  be- 
cause he  knows  so  much  about  this 
area  and  has  worked  so  hard  in  it  so 
long  when  he  was  a  Governor  and  since 
he  has  been  here — disagree.  Few  of  us 
disagree— at  least  I  do  not,  nor  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida — on  reinstating 
the  death  penalty. 

Our  bill  last  year  provided  for  the 
death  penalty.  And  the  bill  this  year 
provides  for  a  dealth  penalty — total  of 
44  offenses  for  which  you  can  recieve 
death  as  the  penalty.  That  is  more 
than  what  the  President  is  proposing. 

There  is  also  a  proposal  the  President 
has  to  change  the  habeas  corpus  law. 
The  Senator,  as  an  attorney  and 
former  attorney  general,  knows  full 
well  what  that  means.  It  means  that 
there  are  people  who  have  been  put  on 
death  row,  and  who  are  filing  frivolous 
and  successive  petitions  that  are  tak- 
ing up  the  courts'  time  and  everyone's 
time. 

But  we  can  change  habeas  corpus  to- 
morrow, and  it  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  crime  rate;  zero.  Those  folks  on 
death  row  are  not  shooting  people.  Yet, 
if  you  listen  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
talk,  they  will  tell  you:  "If  we  get  the 
death  penalty  and  we  get  a  change  in 
habeas  corpus,  well,  we  will  change  the 
world.  Our  streets  will  be  safer." 

Now,  I  support  the  death  penalty.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  pass  it  again 
through  this  legislation.  We  passed  it 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  passed  it  in  the 
House,  and  we  are  going  to  pass  it 
again.  That  is  not  a  big  problem. 

But  with  the  Federal  death  penalty, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  add  up  all  the  po- 
tential people  who  will  be  put  to  death 
and  convicted  for  all  the  crimes  we  in- 
clude, you  are  not  talking  about  more 
than  a  dozen  folks  a  year.  Heck,  there 
are  far  more  murders  right  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  lot  of  people. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  this:  It 
is  not  what  the  President  has  proposed 
in  his  legislation  that  I  oppose;  it  is 
what  he  does  not  propose.  We  will 
change  the  habeas  corpus  law  to  pro- 
vide for  only  one  appeal,  one  bite  out  of 
the  apple.  We  have  some  disagreement 
among  ourselves  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  nuances.  We  will  settle 
that.  And  we  will  pass  a  death  penalty. 

As  I  said,  I  spoke  to  a  group  of  attor- 
neys  general    this   morning — and   you 
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spoke  to  them  just  prior  to  my  speak- 
ing to  them,  Mr.  President^Repub- 
licans  and  Democrats  alike.  And  the 
attorneys  general  all  nodded  like  you 
did  when  I  said  the  following:  Assum- 
ing what  the  President  proposed  on  the 
exclusionary  rule  is  constitutional, 
which  it  is  not;  and  assuming  we  allow 
people  to  go  in  and  knock  down  peo- 
ple's doors  without  a  search  warrant. 
and  say:  "Golly,  I  made  mistake;'"  and 
assuming  they  can  prove  they  made  a 
mistake,  it  is  all  right.  Assume  that  is 
the  case.  Add  up  all  the  cases  where  a 
conviction  has  been  overturned  because 
the  evidence  was  illegally  seized,  or 
where  the  prosecutor  did  not  go  for- 
ward because  the  evidence  that  he  had 
at  his  disposal  or  her  disposal  was 
tainted  because  it  was  illegally  seized. 
Add  it  all  up.  What  does  it  add  up  to? 
1  percent,  2  percent,  5  percent;  an  out- 
rageous 15  percent  of  all  the  crimes 
committed?  That  would  be  bizarre,  but 
let  us  say  it  is  that. 

The  combination,  Mr.  President,  of 
habeas  corpus,  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  exclusionary  rule,  on  the 
best  day.  would  account  for  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  violent  crime 
that  is  committed  out  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  put  in 
the  Record  "Fighting  Crime  in  Amer- 
ica; Agenda  for  the  Nineties,"  a  major- 
ity staff  report.  I  am  proud  to  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  every  staff  report  we 
have  put  out  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  recent  years  has  been  met  with 
universal  approval  by  conservatives. 
liberals.  Democrats,  Republicans,  good 
guys,  and  bad  guys.  No  one  has  dis- 
puted thus  far,  that  I  am  aware  of.  the 
credibility  of  the  reports  we  file. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need,  really, 
more  studies  and  reports.  We  know  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  that  the 
streets  are  not  safe. 

There  are  three  pieces  to  the  prob- 
lem. One,  once  you  convict  these  folks. 
what  do  you  do  with  them?  The  Presi- 
dent and  Joe  Biden  are  in  full  agree- 
ment: You  give  death  if  it  is  a  crime 
that  warrants  death.  You  radically 
limit  the  habeas  corpus  appeals.  And 
you  also  allow  the  police  some  more 
flexibility  relative  to  seized  evidence. 
So  far,  so  good. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  comes  the  hard 
part:  Doing  something  about  crime. 
The  hard  part.  now.  The  hard  part  is, 
Mr.  President,  you  have  to  deal  with 
what  this  report  and  every  other  report 
shows.  The  murder  rate  is  the  highest 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica— the  highest  ever.  And  although  I 
have  been  wrong  about  many  things— 
and  if  you  stick  around  longer,  I  will  be 
wrong  again— there  is  one  thing  I  was 
right  about:  last  year  I  said  that  we 
were  going  to  have  the  highest  murder 
rate  in  history  and  we  did.  It  did  not 
take  a  genius  to  figure  it  out. 

We  have  a  higher  rate  merely  because 
more  people  are  shooting  other  people. 
As  the  bead  of  the  Trauma  Division  at 


EinBtein  Medical  Center— one  of  the 
best  trauma  hospitals  and  emergency 
hospitals  in  the  world— testified  before 
my  committee,  she  said,  "Senator,  5,  7, 
12.  15  years  ago,  when  my  trauma  team 
had  somebody,  when  that  little  blue 
light  goes  on,  we  had  someone  with  a 
22-caliber  bullet  in  the  skull  some- 
where, we  had  a  chance  to  save  them, 
or  there  may  have  been  a  22-caliber 
slug  in  the  shoulder  or  a  Saturday 
night  special  in  the  leg.  Senator,  we  do 
not  get  those  anymore.  When  that  lit- 
tle blue  light  goes  on— I  guess  it  varies 
from  hospital  to  hospital  what  color 
light— when  the  light  goes  on,  my  trau- 
ma team  heads  down  to  meet  the  am- 
bulance. Instead  of  a  22-caliber  bullet 
lodged  in  the  lung,  the  lung  has  been 
blown  out  of  the  body  of  the  person  be- 
cause it  is  a  38-caliber  gun  that  had 
done  it."  Or,  "Senator,  we  don"t  get 
one-shot  victims  anymore.  There  are 
shots  from  their  groin  to  their  ears.  So 
I  have  to  worry  about  saving  the  leg, 
the  intestines,  the  heart,  and  then  the 
brain,  all  in  one  patient  because  they 
are  the  victims  of  semiautomatic 
weapons.  When  they  fire  those  things, 
the  bullets  just  scatter." 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  figure  it 
out.  Guns,  guns,  new  guns,  powerful 
guns,  nonsporting  guns  are  responsible 
for  these  murders.  So  I  reintroduced 
the  DeConcini  assault  weapon  provi- 
sion in  this  bill.  Now.  I  tell  you.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  not  going  to  stop  the 
murder  rate.  I  am  going  to  hear  from 
my  colleagues  and  the  president  of  the 
NRA  that  people  kill  people,  guns  do 
not  kill  people.  Well,  let  us  assume 
that  is  true.  I  accept  that.  All  I  want  to 
do.  Mr.  President,  is  to  make  it  a  little 
bit  harder,  a  little  bit  harder  for  these 
guns  to  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
young  people,  drug  lords,  nondrug 
lorde.  local  corner  bosses. 

I  was  asked.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Florida,  to  go  to  a  small  dinner  with 
the  President  of  Colombia.  I  do  not 
often  stay  in  Washington  to  go  to  those 
dinners,  but  there  were  six  people  or 
eight  people  invited.  I  sat  with  him.  Do 
you  know  what  he  said  to  me?  He  said, 
"Can  you  do  anything  to  help?  The 
Medellin  cartel  boys  fly  into  Florida, 
walk  into  a  gun  store,  and  they  buy 
these  things." 

Now.  those  who  have  a  second 
amendment  argument,  I  just  say  to 
thenn,  if  you  think  people  should  not 
hava  Abrams  tanks  in  their  backyards, 
you  have  already  crossed  the  constitu- 
tional line.  If  you  can  ban  any  weapon 
from  anyone,  you  can  ban  any  other 
weapon.  So,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
deal  with  guns. 

The  second  important  thing  in  this 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  going  to  affect  crime: 
More  personnel,  more  police  officers  on 
the  street  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  President  does  not  propose  adding 
any  new  police  officers.  I  want  to  fight 


crime.  We  need  police  officers  to  fight 
crime.  Since  the  President  has  been 
President  and  his  major  new  effort  is 
under  way.  there  has  been  a  1  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers on  the  street.  In  the  year  1960,  if 
my  recollection  serves  me  correctly, 
we  had  as  many  police  officers.  It  is  a 
different  world.  The  President  proposes 
nothing  for  this. 

The  President  also  proposed  nothing 
to  deal  with  another  obvious  crime 
problem,  violence  against  women.  Mr. 
President,  rape  and  violent  assault  are 
growing  at  record  rates.  I  have  intro- 
duced an  entire  crime  bill  just  to  ad- 
dress violence  against  women.  The 
President  has  refused  to  support  it  as  if 
it  is  not  a  problem.  I  know  he  is  con- 
cerned. But  violent  assaults  against 
young  men,  Mr.  President,  have  de- 
creased 12  percent  in  the  last  15  years, 
while  against  women,  they  are  up  50 
percent. 

Now  what  is  this  about?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  heard  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Republican  leader,  talk  about  the 
civil  rights  bill,  asking  whether  it  is 
politics  or  not.  Well,  Mr.  President,  we 
can  have  a  crime  bill  in  15  minutes,  15 
days,  not  100  days,  if  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  deal  with  what  is  not 
in  this  bill — assault  weapons,  more  po- 
lice officers,  and  violence  against 
women. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  first  drug 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  banned  the  sale  of 
assault  weapons  manufactured  abroad. 
The  President  ultimately  backed  off 
his  position.  He  is  incredibly  popular 
now.  He  has  political  capital  that  he  is 
spending  and  he  should  spend  to  make 
his  point  relative  to  the  Democrats,  as 
he  should.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  that:  he  should  use  that 
capital.  But  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
he  consider  using  some  of  that  political 
capital  with  the  NRA.  Over  85  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  country,  Mr. 
President,  think  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  those  14  assault  weapons — 
Uzis  anfl  Streetsweepers,  and  I  will  not 
go  through  all  of  them.  Now  is  the  time 
to  expeiid  a  little  bit  of  that  capital. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  stand  ready  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  stand  ready,  to 
work  with  the  President  today,  tomor- 
row, until  it  is  done,  to  move  on  estab- 
lishing the  death  penalty  and  reform- 
ing habeas  corpus.  But  we  must  also 
provide  more  police,  more  protection, 
fewer  assault  weapons,  and  more  help 
to  wom«n  who  are  victims  of  crime. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  along 
with  the  bill,  a  copy  of  "Fighting 
Crime  it  America,  An  American  Agen- 
da," and  also  a  side-by-side  comparison 
of  this  bill  that  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  618 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Violent 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— SAFER  STREETS  AND 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

Sec.  101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  102.  Grants  to  State  and  local  ag'encies. 
TITLE  n— DEATH  PENALTY 

Sec.  201.  Short  title. 

Sec.  202.  Constitutional  procedures  for  the 
imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death. 

Sec.  203.  Specific  offenses  for  which  death 
penalty  is  authorized. 

Sec.  204.  Applicability  to  uniform  code  of 
military  justice. 

Sec.  205.  Death  penalty  for  murder  by  a  Fed- 
eral prisoner. 

Sec.  206.  Death  penalty  for  civil  rights  mur- 
ders. 

Sec.  207.  Racial  Justice  Act  of  1991. 

TITLE  ni— DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  MUR- 
DER OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER 
ACT. 

Sec.  301.  Death  penalty  for  the  murder  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

Sec.  302.  Death   penalty   for   the   murder   of 
State  officials  assisting  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials. 
TITLE  IV— DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  DRUG 
CRIMINALS  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Short  title. 

Sec.  402.  Death  penalty  for  certain  drug 
criminals. 

Sec.  403.  Drug-  distribution  conspiracies. 

Sec.  404.  Drug  import  and  export  conspir- 
acies. 

Sec.  405.  Drug  distribution  to  minors  or  by 
employing  minors. 

Sec.  406.  Ebcport  and  import  of  major  drug 
quantities. 

Sec.  407.  Distribution  of  major  drug  quan- 
tities. 

TITLE  V— PREVENTION  AND 
PUNISHMENT  OF  TERRORIST  ACTS 

Sec.  501.  Short  title. 

Subtitle  A — Punishing  Domestic  and 
International  Terrorist  Acts 

Part  I— Terrorist  Death  Penalty  act  of 
1991 

Sec.  511.  Short  title. 

Sec.  512.  Terrorist  death  penalty  offense: 
terrorist  acts  abroad. 

Part  II— Terrorist  Acts  CoMMnTEo  in  the 
Unffed  States 

Sec.  521.  Criminal  offense  for  domestic  ter- 
rorist acts. 

Part  IH— Increasing  Penalties  for 
International  Terrorist  acts 

Sec.  531.  Penalties  for  international  terror- 
ist acts. 
Sec.  532.  Clerical  amendments. 


Subtitle  B— Preventing  Domestic  and 

International  Terrorist  Acts 

Part  I— attacking  the  Infrastructure  of 

Terrorist  Organizations 
Sec.  541.  Providing  material  support  to  ter- 
rorists. 
Sec.  542.  Forfeiture  of  assets  used  to  support 
terrorists. 
Part  II— Electronic  Communications 
Sec.  545.  Cooperation  of  telecommunications 
providers     with     law     enforce- 
ment. 

Part  III— Cooperation  of  Wftnesses  in 
Terrorist  Lnvestigations 
Sec.  551.  Short  title. 
Sec.  552.  Alien  witness  cooperation. 
Sec.  553.  Conforming  amendment. 
Subtitle  C— Preventing  Aviation  Terrorism 
Sec.  561.  Preventing      acts      of      terrorism 

against  civilian  aviation. 
Subtitle  D— Preventing  Economic  Terrorism 
Sec.  571.  Counterfeiting        U.S.         currency 

abroad. 
Sec.  572.  Economic  Terrorism  Task  Force. 
Subtitle      E; — Authorizations      to      Expand 
Counter-Terrorist   Operations   by    Federal 
Agencies 

Sec.  581.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  VI— DRIVE-BY-SHOOTING  ACT 
Sec.  601.  Short  title. 

Sec.  602.  New  offense  for  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  weapons  to  further  drug 
conspiracies. 
TITLE  Vn— ASSAULT  WEAPONS 
Short  title. 
Unlawful  acts. 
Definitions. 

Secretary   to   recommend   designa- 
tion as  assault  weapon. 
Enhanced  penalties. 
Disability. 

Study  by  Attorney  General. 
Sunset  provision. 
TITLE  Vin— POLICE  CORPS  AND  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT     TRAINING      AND      EDU- 
CATION ACT 

Sec.  801.  Short  title. 
Sec.  802.  Purposes. 

Sec.  803.  Establishment  of  office  cf  the  po- 
lice corps  and  law  enforcement 
education. 
804.  Designation  of  lead  agency  and  sub- 
mission of  State  plan. 
Subtitle  A— Police  Corps  Program 
Definitions. 
Scholarship  assistance. 
Selection  of  participants. 
Police  corps  training. 
Service  obligation. 
State  plan  requirements. 
Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subtitle  B — Law  Enforcement  Scholarship 
Program 
Sec.  821.  Definitions. 
Sec.  822.  Allotment. 
Sec.  823.  Program  established. 
Sec.  824.  Scholarships. 
Sec.  825.  Eligibility. 
Sec.  826.  State  plan  requirements. 
Sec.  827.  Local  application. 
Sec.  828.  Scholarship  agreement. 
Sec.  829.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subtitle  C— Reports 
Sec.  831.  Reports  to  Congress. 

TITLE  DC— FEDERAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES 
Sec.  901.  Short  title. 

Sec.  902.  Authorization  for  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 


Sec. 

701. 

Sec. 

702, 

Sec. 

703, 

Sec. 

704, 

Sec. 

705, 

Sec. 

706, 

Sec. 

707, 

Sec. 

708, 

Sec. 


Sec. 

811. 

Sec. 

812. 

Sec. 

813. 

Sec. 

814. 

Sec. 

815. 

Sec. 

816. 

Sec. 

817. 

TITLE  X— HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM  ACT 

Sec.  1001.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1002.  Special  habeas  corpus  procedures 
in  capital  cases. 

Sec.  1003.  Law  controlling  in  Federal  habeas 

corpus  proceedings. 

TITLE  XI— PUNISHMENT  OF  GtJN 

CRIMINALS 

Sec.  1101.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1102.  Death  penalty  for  gun  murders. 

Sec.  1103.  Increased  penalties  for  violent  gun 
crimes. 

Sec.  1104.  Sentencing  guidelines  for  new  pen- 
alties. 

Sec.  1105.  Possession  of  an  explosive  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony. 

Sec.  1106.  Increased  penalty  for  knowingly 
false,  material  statement  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  a  firearm  from  a  licensed 
dealer. 

Sec.  1107,  Clarification  of  penalty  enhance- 
ment. 

Sec.  1108.  Penalties  for  improper  transfer, 
stealing  firearms,  or  smuggling 
a  firearm  in  drug-related  of- 
fense. 

Sec.  1109.  Theft  of  firearms  and  explosives. 

Sec.  1110.  Bar  on  sale  of  firearms  and  explo- 
sives to  or  possession  of  fire- 
arms and  explosives  by  persons 
convicted  of  a  violent  or  serious 
drug  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  nil.  Permitting  consideration  of  pre- 
trial detention  for  certain  fire- 
arms and  explosives  offenses. 

Sec.  1112.  Disposition  of  forfeited  firearms. 

Sec.  1113.  Clarification  of  "burglary"  under 
the  armed  career  criminal  stat- 
ute. 

Sec.  1114.  Clarification  of  definition  of  con- 
viction. 

TITLE  Xn— PRISON  FOR  VIOLENT  DRUG 
OFFENDERS 

Sec.  1201.  Regional  prisons. 

TITLE  Xin— BOOT  CAMPS 

Sec.  1301.  Boot  camps. 

TITLE  XrV— YOUTH  VIOLENCE  ACT 

Subtitle  A — Increasing  Penalties  for  Em- 
ploying Children  to  Distribute  Drugs  Near 
Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

Sec.  1401.  Strengthening  Federal  penalties. 
Subtitle  B— Anti-gang  Grants 

Sec.  1411.  Grant  program. 

Sec.  1412.  Conforming  amendments. 

Sec.  1413.  Treatment  of  violent  juveniles  as 
adults. 

Sec.  1414.  Serious  drug  offenses  by  juveniles 
as  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act 
predicates. 
TITLE  XV— RURAL  CRIME  AND  DRUG 
CONTROL  ACT 

Subtitle  A— Fighting  Drug  Trafficking  in 
Rural  Areas 
Sec.  1501.  Authorizations  for  rural  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 
Sec.  1502.  Rural     drug     enforcement     task 

forces. 
Sec.  1503.  Cross-designation  of  Federal  offi- 
cers. 
Sec.  1504.  Rural  drug  enforcement  training. 
Subtitle  B — Increasing  Penalties  for  Certain 

Drug  Trafficking  Offenses 
Sec.  1511.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1512.  Strengthening  Federal  penalties. 
Subtitle  C — Rural  Drug  Prevention  and 
Treatment 
Sec.  1521.  Rural  substance  abuse  treatment 

and  education  grants. 
Sec.  1522.  Clearinghouse  program. 
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Subtitle  D— Rural  Land  Recovery  Act 
Sec.  1531.  Director  of  rural  land  recovery. 
Sec.  1532.  Assets  forfeiture. 
Sec.  1533.  Prosecution  of  clandestine  labora- 
tory operators. 

TITLE  XVI— DRUG  EMERGENCY  AREAS 
ACT  OF  1991 
Sec.  1601.  Short  title. 
Sec.  1602.  Drug  emergency  areas. 

TITLE  XVn— DRU>fK  DRIVING  CHILD 
PROTECTION  ACT 
Sec.  1701.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1702.  State  laws  applied  in  areas  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 
Sec.  1703.  Common  carriers. 

TITLE  XVin— COMMISSION  ON  CRIME 
AND  VIOLENCE 

Sec.  1801.  Establishment  of  commission. 

Sec.  1802.  Purpose. 

Sec.  1803.  Responsibilities  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  1804.  Commission  members. 

Sec.  1805.  Administrative  provisions. 

Sec.  1806.  Report. 

Sec.  1807.  Termination. 

TITLE  XDC— PROTECTION  OF  CRIME 
VICTIMS 

Sec.  1901.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1902.  Victims'  rights. 

Sec.  1903.  Services  to  victims. 

Sec.  1904.  Amendment  of  restitution  provi- 
sions. 

Sec.  1905.  Amendment  of  bankruptcy  code. 

TITLE  XX— CRACK  HOUSE  EVICTION  ACT 

Sec.  2001.  Eviction  from  places  maintained 
for  manufacturing,  distribut- 
ing, or  using  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

Sec.  2002.  Use  of  civil  injunctive  remedies, 
forfeiture  sanctions,  and  other 
remedies  against  drug  offend- 
ers. 

TITLE  XXI— ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND 
DANGEROUS  DRUGS  DIVISION 
Subtitle  A— Establishment  of  an  Organized 
Crime  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Justice 
Sec.  2101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2102.  Findings. 
Sec.  2103.  Purposes. 
Sec.  2104.  Establishment  of  organized  crime 

and  dangerous  drugs  division. 
Sec.  2106.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  or- 
ganized   crime    and    dangerous 
drugs. 
Sec.  2106.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney   Gen- 
eral. 
Sec.  2107.  Administrative     organization     of 

the  division. 
Sec.  2108.  Coordination  and  enhancement  of 
field  activities. 
Subtitle  B— International  Prosecution 
Teams 
Sec.  2111.  International  prosecution  teams. 

TITLE  XXn— EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

Sec.  2201.  Searches  and  seizures  pursuant  to 

an  invalid  warrant. 

TITLE  XXm— DRUG  TESTING 

Sec.  2301.  Federal  prisoner  drug  testing. 

TITLE  I— SAFER  STREETS  AND 

NEIGHBORHOODS 

SBC.  101.  SBORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  -Safer 
Streets  and  Neighborhoods  Act  of  1991". 

«C  101.  GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGEN. 
CIK& 

Paracnraph  (5)  of  section  lOOKa)  of  part  J  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 
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-3591. 
"3592. 

I 
•3598. 


••&)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
sucb  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  programs 
under  parts  D  and  E  of  this  title.". 

SEC  103.  CONTINUATION  OF  FEDERAL  STATE 
FUNDING  FORMULA. 

Section  504(a)(1)  of  part  E  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended  by  section  211  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Appropriations  Act.  1990 
(Public  Law  101-162)  and  section  601  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
647),  is  amended  by  striking  ■■1991"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •■1992". 

TITLE  II— DEATH  PENALTY 
SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Death  Penalty  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  202.  CONSTrnmONAL  PROCEDURES  FOR 
THE  DMPOSI'nON  OF  THE  SENTENCE 
OF  DEATH. 

la)  Ln  General.— Part  U  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 
•CHAPTER  228-DEATH  SENTENCE 
Sec 

Sentence  of  death. 

Mitigating  and  aggravating  factors  to 
be    considered    in    determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is 
justified. 
Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 
"3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
"359$.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
■'3596.  Implementation     of    a     sentence     of 

death. 
■3597.  Use  of  State  facilities. 
■3598.  Special  provisions  for  Indian  country. 
"S35H.  Sentence  of  death  authorized 

\  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of— 

■■(1)  an  offense  described  in  section  794  or 
section  2381  of  this  title; 

■■(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  1751(c) 
of  this  title,  if  the  offense,  as  determined  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  at  the  hearing 
under  section  3593,  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
kill  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
results  in  bodily  injury  to  the  President  or 
comes  dangerously  close  to  causing  the 
death  of  the  President:  or 

■■(3)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sentence 
of  death  Is  provided,  if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  the 
hearing  under  section  3593— 

■■i.\)  intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

■■(Bi  intentionally  inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim: 

■•(Ci  intentionally  participated  in  an  act, 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense, 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act:  or 

"(D)  intentionally  and  specifically  engaged 
in  an  act,  knowing  that  the  act  created  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  a  person,  other  than 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense,  such 
that  participation  in  the  act  constituted  a 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life  and  the 
victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  act, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if,  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3592 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
section  3593,  it  is  determined  that  Imposition 
of  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  except 
that  no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death 
who  was  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  ths  offense. 


"{3592.  Mitigating  and  aggravating  facton  to 
be  cotiaidered  in  determining  whetlier  a 
aenteace  of  death  ia  justified 

"(a)  Mitigating  Factors.— In  determining 
whethef  a  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  imposed 
on  a  defendant,  the  finder  of  fact  shall  con- 
sider aay  mitigating  factor,  including  the 
following: 

"(1)  IMPAIRED  CAPACITY.— The  defendant's 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  conform  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signifi- 
cantly Impaired,  regardless  of  whether  the 
capacity  was  so  impaired  as  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  the  charge. 

"(2)  DURESS.— The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(3)  Minor  participation.— The  defendant 
is  punishable  as  a  principal  (as  defined  in 
section  2  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code)  in  the  offense,  which  was  committed 
by  another,  but  the  defendant's  participation 
was  relatively  minor,  regardless  of  whether 
the  participation  was  so  minor  as  to  con- 
stitute a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(4)  FOREseeability.— The  defendant  could 
not  reasonably  have  foreseen  that  the  de- 
fendant's conduct  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
mission of  murder,  or  other  offense  resulting 
in  death  for  which  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed, would  cause,  or  would  create  a  grave 
risk  of  causing,  death  to  any  person. 

••(5)  YOUTH.— The  defendant  was  youthful, 
althougll  not  under  the  age  of  18. 

"(6)  NO  prior  criminal  record.— The  de- 
fendant did  not  have  a  significant  prior 
criminal  record. 

■■(7)  DiBTURBANCE.— The  defendant  commit- 
ted the  tffense  under  severe  mental  or  emo- 
tional dlBturbance. 

■■(8)  O'THER  DEFENDANTS.— Another  defend- 
ant or  defendants,  equally  culpable  in  the 
crime,  will  not  be  punished  by  death. 

■'(9)  VICTIM'S  CONSENT.— The  victim  con- 
sented to  the  criminal  conduct  that  resulted 
in  the  victim's  death. 

"(10)  OTTHER  FACTORS.— Other  factors  in  the 
defendant's  background  or  character  that 
mitigate  against  imposition  of  the  death 
sentence. 

"(b)  A(JGRAVATING  FACTORS  FOR  ESPIONAGE 

AND  Triason.- In  determining  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  for  an  offense 
described  in  section  3591(1),  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider 
each  of  the  following  aggravating  factors  and 
determine  which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  PRIOR  ESPIONAGE  OR  TREASON  OF- 
FENSE.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espio- 
nage or  treason  for  which  either  a  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment  or  death  was  authorized 
by  law. 

"(2)  Grave  risk  to  national  security.— In 
the  comitiission  of  the  offense  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  substan- 
tial danger  to  the  national  security. 

■■(3)  Grave  risk  of  death.— In  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  the  defendant  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another  per- 
son. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  conaider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(c)  AOgravating  Factors  for  Homicide 
and  for  attempted  Murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent.—In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  Justified  for  an  offense  described  in 
section  3$91  (2)  or  (3).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the 
following  aggravating  factors  and  determine 
which,  if  any.  exist: 
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"(1)  DEATH  DURING  COMMISSION  OF  ANOTHER 

CRIME.— The  death,  or  Injury  resulting  in 
death,  occurred  during  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of,  or  during  the  imme- 
diate flight  from  the  commission  of,  an  of- 
fense under  section  751  (prisoners  in  custody 
of  institution  or  officer),  section  794  (gather- 
ing or  delivering  defense  information  to  aid 
foreign  government),  section  844(d)  (trans- 
portation of  explosives  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  certain  purposes),  section  M4(f) 
(destruction  of  Government  property  in 
Interstate  commerce  by  explosives),  section 
1118  (prisoners  serving  life  term),  section  1201 
(kidnaping),  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  or  section  902  (i)  or  (n)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1472  (i)  or  (n))  (aircraft  piracy). 
"(2)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 

WHICH  A  sentence  OF  DEATH  OR  LIFE  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT WAS  AUTHORIZED.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  a  sentence  of  death  was  authorized 
by  statute. 

"(3)  Previous  conviction  of  other  serious 
OFFENSES.— The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or 
State  offenses,  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  commit- 
ted on  different  occasions,  involving  the  In- 
fliction of.  or  attempted  infliction  of.  serious 
bodily  injury  or  death  upon  another  person. 

"(4)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  additional 
PERSONS.— TTie  defendant,  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense,  or  in  escaping  apprehension 
for  the  violation  of  the  offense,  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more 
persons  in  addition  to  the  victim  of  the  of- 
fense. 

"(5)    HEINOUS.    CRUEL.    OR    DEPRAVED.— The 

defendant  committed  the  offense  in  an  espe- 
cially heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner  in 
that  it  involved  torture  or  serious  physical 
abuse  to  the  victim. 

'■(6)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.— The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(7)  Pecuniary  gain.— The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  as  consideration  for  the 
receipt,  or  in  the  expectation  of  the  receipt, 
of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(8)  Substantial  planning  and  premedi- 
tation.—The  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation  to  cause  the  death  of  a  person 
or  commit  an  act  of  terrorism. 

•'(9)  Conviction  for  two  felony  drug  of- 
fenses.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal  of- 
fenses punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment 
of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  involving  the  distribution 
of  a  controlled  substance. 

"(10)  Vulnerability  of  victim.— The  vic- 
tim was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old 
age,  youth,  or  infirmity. 

"(11)  CONvicrnoN  for  serious  federal 
drug  offenses.— The  defendant  had  pre- 
viously been  convicted  of  violating  title  II  or 
title  in  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  for 
which  a  sentence  of  5  or  more  years  may  be 
Imposed  or  had  previously  been  convicted  of 
engaging  in  a  continuing  criminal  enter- 
prise. 

"(12)  Continuing  criminal  enterprise  in- 
volving drug  sales  to  minors.— The  defend- 
ant committed  the  offense  in  the  course  of 
engaging  in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
In  violation  of  section  408(c)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  and  that  violation  in- 
volved the  distribution  of  drugs  to  persons 


under  the  age  of  21  In  violation  of  section  405 
of  such  Act. 

"(13)  HIGH  PuBUc  Officials.— The  defend- 
ant committed  the  offense  against^ 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice-President-elect,  the  Vice-President-des- 
ignate,  or,  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

■■(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
lU6(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  he  is  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  official  business;  or 

"(D)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  is  a 
judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  States  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution— 

■(i)  while  he  is  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties; 

"(ii)  because  of  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties;  or 

"(ill)  because  of  his  status  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  'law  en- 
forcement officer"  is  a  public  servant  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  a  (Jovernment  agency  or 
Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in  the  preven- 
tion, investigation,  or  prosecution  or  adju- 
dication of  an  offense,  and  includes  those  en- 
gaged in  corrections,  parole,  or  probation 
functions. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 
"§  3593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 

a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 

"(a)  Notice  bv  the  Government.— If.  in  a 
case  involving  an  offense  described  in  section 
3591,  the  attorney  for  the  government  be- 
lieves that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense 
are  such  that  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 
under  this  chapter,  he  shall,  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  trial,  or  before  acceptance  by 
the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such  time 
thereafter  as  the  court  may  permit  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause,  sign  and  file  with  the 
court,  and  serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice— 

"(1)  stating  that  the  government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter  and  that  the  government  will  seek 
the  sentence  of  death;  and 

"(2)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  that  the  government,  if  the  defend- 
ant is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as  justify- 
ing a  sentence  of  death. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(b)  Hearing  Before  a  Court  or  Jury.— If 
the  attorney  for  the  government  has  filed  a 
notice  as  required  under  subsection  (a)  and 
the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or  pleads 
guilty  to  an  offense  described  in  section  3591, 
the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  an- 
other judge  if  that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall 
conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing  to  de- 
termine the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  The 
hearing  shall  be  conducted — 

"(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 


"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(C)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause:  or 

"(D)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary:  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(c)  Proof  of  Mitigating  and  aggravat- 
ing Factors.— Notwithstanding  rule  32(c)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
when  a  defendant  is  found  guilty  or  pleads 
guilty  to  an  offense  under  section  3591.  no 
presentence  report  shall  be  prepared.  At  the 
sentencing  hearing,  information  may  be  pre- 
sented as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the  sen- 
tence, including  any  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
iUb  .actor  permitted  or  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3582.  Information  pre- 
sented may  include  the  trial  transcript  and 
exhibits  if  the  hearing  Is  held  before  a  Jury 
or  judge  not  present  during  the  trial.  Any 
other  information  relevant  to  a  mitigating 
or  aggravating  factor  may  be  presented  by 
either  the  attorney  for  the  government  or 
the  defendant,  subject  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  and  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  The  government  and  th.  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  Informa- 
tion received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be 
given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argument 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or 
mitigating  factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness in  the  case  of  Imposing  a  sentence  of 
death.  The  government  shall  open  the  argu- 
ment. The  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to 
reply.  The  government  shall  then  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden  of  es- 
tablishing the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factor  is  on  the  government,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor  is 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant,  and  is 
not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a 
factor  is  established  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  information. 

"(d)  Return  of  Special  Findinos.— The 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  section  3592  found  to  exist  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  for  which  no- 
tice lias  been  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
found  to  exist.  A  finding  with  respect  to  a 
mitigating  factor  may  be  made  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any  member 
of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating factor  may  consider  such  factor  es- 
tablished for  purposes  of  this  section  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  jurors  who  concur  with 
the  factor  has  been  established.  A  finding 
with  respect  to  any  aggravating  factor  must 
be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating  factor  set 
forth  in  section  3592  Is  found  to  exist,  the 
court  shall  impose  a  sentence  other  than 
death  authorized  by  law. 

•■(e)  Return  of  a  Finding  Concerning  a 
Sentence  of  Death.— If,  in  the  case  of— 

■(1)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591(1). 
an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3S92(b)  is  found  to  exist; 
or 
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"(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591  (2) 
or  (3),  an  aggravatlLjr  factor  required  to  be 
considered  under  section  3592(c)  is  found  to 
exist: 

the  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  then  consider  whether  all  the  agrgravat- 
ing  factor  or  factors  found  to  exist  suffi- 
ciently outweigh  all  the  mitigating  factor  or 
factors  found  to  exist  to  justify  a  sentence  of 
death,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  mitigating  fac- 
tor, whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  fac- 
tors alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  sentence 
of  death.  Based  upon  this  consideration,  the 
Jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  imposed  rather 
than  some  other  lesser  sentence.  The  jury  or 
the  court.  If  there  is  no  jury,  regardless  of  its 
findings  with  respect  to  aggravating  and 
mitigating  factors,  is  never  required  to  im- 
pose a  death  sentence,  and  the  jury  shall  be 
so  Instructed. 

"(f)  Special  Precaution  To  Assure 
AGAINST  Discrimination.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subsection  (ej.  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  oi 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs. 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subsection  (e),  shall  also  re- 
turn to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race. 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
Involved  In  reaching  his  or  her  individual  de- 
cision and  that  the  Individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 

"ISSM.  Impaaition  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"Upon  a  finding  under  section  3593(e)  that 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  the  court 
shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  death.  Other- 
wise, the  court  shall  imi>ose  any  sentence 
other  than  death  that  is  authorized  by  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
If  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  for 
the  offense  is  life  imprisonment,  the  court 
may  Impose  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment 
without  parole. 

"f  3MS.  Review  oT  a  sentence  of  death 

"(a)  APPEAL.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  Is  Imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal must  be  filed  within  the  time  specified 
for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal.  An  appeal 
under  this  section  may  be  consolidated  with 
an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  and 
shall  have  priority  over  all  other  cases. 

"(b)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case,  includ- 
ing- 

"(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
tal&l: 

"(2)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing: 

"(3)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing:  and 

"(4)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  3S03(d). 

"(c)  Decision  and  Disposition.— 
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•'(1)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  address  all 
substantive  and  procedural  issues  raised  on 
the  appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death,  and  shall 
consider  whether  the  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed  under  the  influence  of  passion,  prej- 
udice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor  and 
whether  the  evidence  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered  under  sec- 
tion 3592. 

■'(2)  Whenever  the  court  of  appeals  finds 
that— 

"xA)  the  sentence  of  death  was  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor; 

■'»Bi  the  admissible  evidence  adduced  does 
not  support  the  special  finding  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  required  aggravating  factor;  or 

••(C)  other  legal  error  requires  reversal  of 
the  sentence  of  death, 

the  court  shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsid- 
eration under  section  3593  or  impose  a  sen- 
tence other  than  death.  In  any  other  case, 
the  court  of  appeals  shall  remand  the  case 
for  reconsideration  under  section  3593. 

■•(3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"$3696.    Implementation    of    a    sentence    of 
death 

••(a)  In  General.— a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  shall  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  until 
exhaustion  of  the  procedures  for  appeal  of 
the  judgment  of  conviction  and  for  review  of 
the  sentence.  When  the  sentence  is  to  be  im- 
plemented, the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
lease the  person  sentenced  to  death  to  the 
custody  of  a  United  States  marshal,  who 
shall  supervise  implementation  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is  imposed. 
If  the  law  of  such  State  does  not  provide  for 
implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death,  the 
court  shall  designate  another  State,  the  law 
of  which  does  provide  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  death,  and  the  sentence 
shall  be  implemented  in  the  latter  State  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

•■(b)  Pregnant  Woman.— a  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  woman 
while  she  is  pregnant. 

"(c)  Mental  Capacity.— a  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  person 
who  is  mentally  retarded.  A  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  person 
who.  as  a  result  of  mental  disability— 

••(1)  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the 
pending  proceedings,  what  such  person  was 
triad  for.  the  reason  for  the  punishment,  or 
the  nature  of  the  punishment;  or 

••(2)  lacl£s  the  capacity  to  recognize  or  un- 
derstand facts  which  would  make  the  punish- 
ment unjust  or  unlawful,  or  lacks  the  ability 
to  aonvey  such  information  to  counsel  or  to 
the  court. 

"S  3S97.  Use  of  State  facUities 

•■(a)  Ln  General.— a  United  States  marshal 
charged  with  supervising  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  death  may  use  appro- 
priate State  or  local  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  use  the  services  of  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  official  or  of  a  person  such  an 
official  employs  for  the  purpose,  and  shall 
pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an  amount  approved 
by  tie  Attorney  General. 

•■(b)  Excuse  of  an  Employee  on  Moral  or 
Reugious  Grounds.— No  employee  of  any 
State  department  of  corrections  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  and  no  employee  pro- 
viding services  to  that  department  or  bureau 


under  contract  shall  be  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  that  employment,  or  contractual  ob- 
ligation to  be  in  attendance  at  or  to  partici- 
pate in  any  execution  carried  out  under  this 
section  if  such  participation  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  or  religious  convictions  of  the  em- 
ployee. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  •participation  in  executions'  includes 
personal  preparation  of  the  condemned  indi- 
vidual and  the  apparatus  used  for  execution 
and  supervision  of  the  activities  of  other  per- 
sonnel In  carrying  out  such  activities. 
"S  3598,  Special  provisions  for  Indian  country 
"Notwithstanding  sections  1152  and  1153  of 
this  title,  no  person  subject  to  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  an  Indian  tribal  government 
shall  be  subject  to  a  capital  sentence  under 
this  cliBpter  for  any  offense  the  Federal  ju- 
risdiction for  which  is  predicated  solely  on 
Indian  country  as  defined  in  section  1151  of 
this  titie,  and  which  has  occurred  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  Indian  country,  unless 
the  goTerning  body  of  the  tribe  has  elected 
that  this  chapter  have  effect  over  land  and 
persona  subject  to  its  criminal  jurisdiction.". 

(b)    AMENDMENTS    TO    CHAPTER    ANALYSIS.— 

The  chapter  analysis  of  part  II  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  item  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  ohapter  227: 

"228.  Death  sentence  3591". 

SEC.     2*3.     SPECinC     OFFENSES     FOR     WHICH 
DEATH  PENALTY  IS  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)    (30NF0RMING    CHANGES    IN    TITLE    18.— 

Title  1|,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
provided  in  the  following  sections: 

(1)  AIRCRAFTS  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLES.— Sec- 
tion 34  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  comma  after  "im- 
prisonment for  life"  and  inserting  a  period 
and  striking  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

(2)  ESPIONAGE.- Section  794(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  in- 
serting ",  except  that  the  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  imposed  unless  the  jury  or.  if 
there  la  no  jury,  the  court,  further  finds  that 
the  offense  directly  concerned  nuclear  weap- 
onry, military  spacecraft  or  satellites,  early 
warning  systems,  or  other  means  of  defense 
or  retaliation  against  large-scale  attack;  war 
plans;  oommunications  intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic information;  or  any  other  major 
weapons  system  or  major  element  of  defense 
strategy.". 

(3)  BxPLOSiVE  materials.— (A)  Section 
844(d)  Of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "as  provided  in  section 
34  of  this  title". 

(B)  Section  844(f)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  ia  amended  by  striking  •■as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  title". 

(C)  Section  844(i)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  striking  the  words  "as 
providefl  in  section  34  of  this  title^'. 

(6)  MORDER.— (A)  The  second  undesignated 
paragraph  of  section  1111(b)  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  life;". 

(B)  Section  1116(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "any  such  per- 
son who  is  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and". 

(7)  Kidnapping.- Section  1201(a)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "or  for  life"  the  following:  "and,  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  life  Imprisonment". 
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(8)  Nonmailable  injurious  articles.— The 
last  paragraph  of  section  1716  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  comma  after  "imprisonment  for  life" 
and  Inserting  a  period  and  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paragraph. 

(9)  Presidential  assassinations.— Sub- 
section (c)  of  section  1751  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  attempts  to  kill  or  kidnap 
any  individual  designated  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  (1)  by  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
or  (2)  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  if  the  conduct  constitutes 
an  attempt  to  kill  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  results  in  bodily  injury  to  the 
President  or  otherwise  comes  dangerously 
close  to  causing  the  death  of  the  President. '. 

(10)  Wrecking  trains.— The  second  to  the 
last  undesignated  paragraph  of  section  1992 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  comma  after  "imprisonment  for 
life"  and  inserting  a  period  and  striking  the 
remainder  of  the  section. 

(11)  Bank  robbery.— Section  2113(e)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or  punished  by  death  if  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  shall  so  direct"  and  inserting  "or  if 
death  results  shall  be  punished  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment". 

(12)  Hostage  taking.- Section  1203(a)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "or  for  life  "  the  following: 
"and,  if  the  death  of  any  person  results,  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprisonment". 

(13)  Racketeering.— (A)  Section  1958  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "and  if  death  results,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life,  or  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000.  or  both"  and  inserting  "and  if  death 
results,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment, or  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
1250,000,  or  both". 

(B)  Section  1959(a)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  murder,  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment, or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,000.  or 
both;  and  for  kidnapping,  by  imprisonment 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $250,000,  or  both:". 

(14)  Genocide.— Section  1091(b)(1)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  life,"  and  inserting  ".  where 
death  results,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000.  or  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  sen- 
tence of  death,". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment  to  Federal 
aviation  act  of  1954.— Section  903  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1473),  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (c). 

SEC,  204.  APPUCABIUnr  TO  UNIFORM  CODE  OF 
MILITARY  JUSTICE. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  228  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act, 
shall  not  apply  to  prosecutions  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (10  U.S.C. 
801). 

SEC.  a05.  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  MURDER  BY  A 
FEDERAL  PRISONER 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  51   of  title   18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"t  1118.  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner 

"(a)  Offense.— Whoever,  while  confined  in 
a  Federal  correctional  institution  under  a 
sentence  for  a  term  of  life  imprisonment, 
murders  another  shall  be  punished  by  death 
or  by  life  Imprisonment  without  the  possibil- 
ity of  parole. 


"(b)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  "Federal  correctional  institu- 
tion' means  any  Federal  prison.  Federal  cor- 
rectional facility.  Federal  community  pro- 
gram center,  or  Federal  halfway  house: 

"(2)  the  term  'term  of  life  imprisonment" 
means  a  sentence  for  the  term  of  natural 
life,  a  sentence  commuted  to  natural  life,  an 
indeterminate  term  of  a  minimum  of  at  least 
fifteen  years  and  a  maximum  of  life,  or  an 
unexecuted  sentence  of  death;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'murders'  means  committing 
first  degree  or  second  degree  murder  as  de- 
fined by  section  1111  of  this  title.  ". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Chapter  a.nalvsis.— 
The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  51  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"1118.  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner.". 

SEC.    206.   DEATH   PENALTY   FOR   CIVIL   RIGHTS 
MURDERS. 

(a)  Conspiracy  Against  Rights.— Section 
241  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  ",  or  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  death.". 

(b)  Depriv.'vtion  of  Rights  Under  Color 
OF  Law.— Section  242  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting ",  or  may  be  sentenced  to  death.  ". 

(c)  Federally  Protected  activities.— 
Section  245(bl  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  in  the  matter  following  para- 
graph (5)  by  inserting  ",  or  may  be  sentenced 
to  death"  after  "or  for  life". 

(di  Damage  to  Religious  Property:  Ob- 
struction OF  the  Free  Exercise  of  reli- 
gious Rights.— Section  247(c)(1)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  or  may  be  sentenced  to  death"  after  "or 
both  ". 

SEC.  207.  RACL\L  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1991. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Racial  Justice  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  calls  upon 
Congress  to  enforce  the  Constitutions  prom- 
ise of  equality  under  law; 

(2)  equality  under  law  is  tested  most  pro- 
foundly by  whether  a  legal  system  tolerates 
race  playing  a  role  in  the  determination  of 
whether  and  when  to  administer  the  ulti- 
mate penalty  of  death; 

(3)  the  death  penalty  is  being  administered 
in  a  pattern  that  evidences  a  significant  risk 
that  the  race  of  the  defendant,  or  the  race  of 
the  victim  against  whom  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, influences  the  likelihood  that  the  de- 
fendant will  be  sentenced  to  death; 

(4)  the  Constitutions  guarantee  of  equal 
justice  for  all  is  jeopardized  when  the  death 
penalty  is  imposed  in  a  pattern  in  which  the 
likelihood  of  a  death  sentence  is  affected  by 
the  race  of  the  perpetrator  or  of  the  victim; 

(5)  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
concluded  that  the  Federal  judiciary  is  insti- 
tutionally unable  to  eliminate  this  jeopardy 
to  equal  justice  in  the  absence  of  proof  that 
a  legislature,  prosecutor,  judge,  or  jury  acted 
with  racially  invidious  and  discriminatory 
motives  in  the  case  of  a  particular  defend- 
ant; 

(6)  the  interest  in  ensuring  equal  justice 
under  law  may  be  harmed,  not  only  by  deci- 
sions motivated  by  explicit  racial  bias,  but 
also  by  government  rules,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices that  operate  to  reinforce  the  subordi- 
nate status  to  which  racial  minorities  were 
relegated  in  our  society; 


(7)  the  institutional  need  of  courts  to  Iden- 
tify invidiously  motivated  perpetrators  is 
not  shared  by  Congress,  which  is  empowered 
by  section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
take  system-wide,  preventive  measures  not 
only  to  eliminate  adjudicated  instances  of 
official  race  discrimination  but  also  to  eradi- 
cate wide-scale  patterns  and  practices  that 
entail  an  intolerable  danger  that  persons  of 
different  races  would  be  treated  differently; 
and 

(8)  the  persistent  racial  problems  pervad- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  death  penalty 
in  many  parts  of  this  Nation  require  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  counter- 
act the  lingering  effects  of  racial  prejudice 
in  order  to  enforce  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  equal  justice  for  all  Americans. 

(c)  Amendment  to  Title  28.— 

(1)  Procedure.— Part  VI  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  177— RACIALXY 
DISCRIMINATORY  CAPITAL  SENTENCING 
"Sec. 

"2921.  Definitions. 

"2922.  Prohibition  on  the  imposition  or  exe- 
cution of  the  death  penalty  in  a 
racially      discriminatory      pat- 
tern. 
•'2923.  Data  on  death  penalty  cases. 
■2924.  Enforcement  of  the  chapter. 
■2925.  Construction  of  chapter. 
"$2921.  Derinitions 

■For  purposes  of  the  chapter— 

■■(1)  the  term  a  racially  discriminatory 
pattern'  means  a  situation  in  which  sen- 
tences of  death  are  imposed  more  fre- 
quently— 

"(A)  upon  persons  of  one  race  than  upon 
persons  of  another  race;  or 

■■(B)  as  punishment  for  crimes  against  per- 
sons  of   one   race   than   as   punishment  for 
crimes  against  persons  of  another  race, 
and  the  greater  frequency  is  not  explained  by 
pertinent  nonracial  circumstances; 

••(2)  the  term  'death-eligible  crime"  means 
a  crime  for  which  death  is  a  punishment  that 
is  authorized  by  law  to  be  imposed  under  any 
circumstances  upon  a  conviction  of  that 
crime; 

■■(3)  the  term  'case  of  death-eligible  crime' 
means  a  case  in  which  the  complaint,  indict- 
ment, information,  or  any  other  initial  or 
subsequent  charging  paper  charges  any  per- 
son with  a  death-eligible  crime;  and 

■■(4)  the  term  "State  or  Federal  entity" 
means  any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  United  States,  any  territory  thereof,  and 
any  subdivision  or  authority  of  any  of  these 
entities  that  is  empowered  to  provide  by  law 
that  death  be  imposed  as  punishment  for 
crime. 

"S  2922.  Prohibition  on  the  impoaition  or  exe- 
cution of  the  death  penalty  in  a  racially 
discriminatory  pattern 

"(a)  Prohibition.— It  is  unlawful  to  Impose 
or  execute  sentences  of  death  under  color  of 
State  or  Federal  law  in  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory pattern.  No  person  shall  be  put  to 
death  in  the  execution  of  a  sentence  imposed 
pursuant  to  any  law  if  that  person's  death 
sentence  furthers  a  racially  discriminatory 
pattern. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  a  Pattern.— To  es- 
tablish that  a  racially  discriminatory  pat- 
tern exists  for  purixjses  of  this  chapter — 

"■(1)  ordinary  methods  of  statistical  proof 
shall  suffice;  and 

""(2)  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show  dis- 
criminatory motive,  intent,  or  purpose  on 
the  part  of  any  individual  or  institution. 

"(c)  Prima  Facie  Showing.— (l)  To  estab- 
lish a  prima  facie  showing  of  a  racially  dis- 
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criminatory  pattern  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  It  shall  sufflce  that  death  sentences 
are  being  imposed  or  executed— 

"(A)  upon  persons  of  one  race  with  a  fre- 
quency that  is  disproportionate  to  their  rep- 
resentation among  the  numbers  of  persons 
arrested  for.  charged  with,  or  convicted  of, 
death-eligible  crimes;  or 

"(B)  as  punishment  for  crimes  against  per- 
sons of  one  race  with  a  frequency  that  is  dis- 
proportionate to  their  representation  amoni^ 
persons  against  whom  death-eligible  crimes 
have  been  committed. 

"(2)  To  rebut  a  prima  facie  showing  of  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  pattern,  a  State  or 
Federal  entity  must  establish  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  identifiable  and 
pertinent  nonracial  factors  persuasively  ex- 
plain the  observable  racial  disparities  com- 
prising the  pattern. 

"i  2923.  Data  on  death  penalty  cases 

••(a)  Designation  of  Agency.— Any  State 
or  Federal  entity  that  provides  by  law  for 
death  to  be  imposed  as  a  punishment  for  any 
crime  shall  designate  a  central  agency  to 
collect  and  maintain  pertinent  data  on  the 
charging,  disposition,  and  sentencing  pat- 
terns for  all  cases  of  death-eligible  crimes. 

••(b)  RESPONSiBiLrriES  OF  Centr.\l  Agen- 
cy.—Each  central  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

••(1)  affirmatively  monitor  compliance 
with  this  chapter  by  local  officials  and  agen- 
cies; 

••(2)  devise  and  distribute  to  every  local  of- 
ficial or  agency  responsible  for  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  death-eligible  crimes  a 
standard  form  to  collect  pertinent  data: 

••(3)  maintain  all  standard  forms,  compile 
and  index  all  information  contained  in  the 
forms,  and  make  both  the  forms  and  the 
compiled  information  publicly  available; 

••(4)  maintain  a  centralized,  alphabetically 
indexed  file  of  all  police  and  investigative  re- 
ports transmitted  to  it  by  local  officials  or 
agencies  in  every  case  of  death-eligible 
crime;  and 

"(5)  allow  access  to  its  file  of  police  and  in- 
vestigative reports  to  the  counsel  of  record 
for  any  person  charged  with  any  death-eligi- 
ble crime  or  sentenced  to  death  who  has 
made  or  intends  to  make  a  claim  under  sec- 
tion 2922  and  it  may  also  allow  access  to  this 
file  to  other  persons. 

••(C)  RESPONSIBILiry  OF  Loc^L  Offici.^l.— 
(1)  Each  local  official  responsible  for  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  death-eligible 
crimes  shall— 

"(A)  complete  the  standard  form  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  on  every  case  of 
death-eligible  crime;  and 

"(B)  transmit  the  standard  form  to  the 
central  agency  no  later  than  3  months  after 
the  disposition  of  each  such  case  whether 
that  disposition  is  by  dismissal  of  charges. 
reduction  of  charges,  acceptance  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  death-eligible  crime  or  to  an- 
other crime,  acquittal,  conviction,  or  any  de- 
cision not  to  proceed  with  prosecution. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  standard  form,  the 
local  official  or  agency  shall  transmit  to  the 
central  agency  one  copy  of  all  police  and  in- 
vestigative reports  made  in  connection  with 
each  case  of  death-eligible  crime. 

"(d)  PER-nNENT  Data.— The  pertinent  data 
required  In  the  standard  form  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  central  agency  but  shall  in- 
clude, at  a  minimum,  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(1)  peninent  demographic  information  on 
all  persons  charged  with  the  crime  and  all 
victims  (including  race,  sex.  age,  and  na- 
tional origin); 


■■(2)  information  on  the  principal  features 
of  the  crime; 

••(3)  information  on  the  aggravating  and 
mitigating  factors  of  the  crime,  including 
the  background  and  character  of  every  per- 
son charged  with  the  crime;  and 

"(4)  a  narrative  summary  of  the  crime. 
"$2934.  Enforcement  of  the  Chapter 

■■la)  ACTION  Under  Sections  2241.  2254.  or 
2255  OF  This  Tm.E.— In  any  action  brought  in 
a  coui't  of  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 
diction conferred  by  sections  2241,  2254.  or 
2255,  in  which  any  person  raises  a  claim 
under  section  2922— 

■■(1)  the  court  shall  appoint  counsel  for  any 
such  person  who  is  financially  unable  to  re- 
tain counsel;  and 

■■(2)  the  court  shall  furnish  investigative. 
expert  or  other  services  necessary  for  the 
adequate  development  of  the  claim  to  any 
such  person  who  is  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain such  services. 

•lb)  Determination  by  a  State  Court.— 
Notwithstanding  section  2254.  no  determina- 
tion on  the  merits  of  a  factual  issue  made  by 
a  State  court  pertinent  to  any  claim  under 
section  2922  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct 
unless— 

"il)  the  State  is  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 2923; 

■■i2)  the  determination  was  made  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  State  court  in  which  the  person 
asserting  the  claim  was  afforded  rights  to 
the  appointment  of  counsel  and  to  the  fur- 
nishiBif  of  investigative,  expert  and  other 
services  necessary  for  the  adequate  develop- 
ment of  the  claim  which  were  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  provided  by  subsection 
(ai;  and 

■■(3)  the  determination  is  one  which  is  oth- 
erwise entitled  to  be  presumed  to  be  correct 
under  the  criteria  specified  in  section  2254. 
"$  2926.  Construction  of  chapter 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  in  one  way  or  the 
other  the  lawfulness  of  any  sentence  of  death 
that  does  not  violate  section  2922.". 

i2i  Amendme.nt  to  table  of  chapters.— 
The  table  of  chapters  of  part  VI  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"177.  Racially  Discriminatory  Capital 

Sentencing  2921.". 

Id  I  ACTIONS  Prior  to  the  d.'VTE  of  En.-vct- 
.MENT.— No  person  shall  be  barred  from  rais- 
ing any  claim  under  section  2922  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  section, 
on  the  ground  of  having  failed  to  raise  or  to 
prosecute  the  same  or  a  similar  claim  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  section  nor  by  reason  of 
any  adjudication  rendered  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment. 
TITLE  III— DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  MURDER 

OF  LAW  E^fFORCEMENT  OFFICER  ACT 
SEC.  301.  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF 
FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFI- 
CIALS. 

Section  i:i4(a)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ••punished  as 
provided  under  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this 
title,"  and  inserting  •■punished,  in  the  case 
of  first  degree  murder,  by  a  sentence  of  death 
or  life  imprisonment  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion nil  of  this  title,  or.  in  the  case  of  man- 
slaughter, as  provided  under  section  1112  of 
this  title,". 

SEC.  3»2.  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF 
STATE  OFFICIALS  ASSISTING  FED- 
ERAL LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFI- 
CIALa 

(a)  Ln  General.— Chapter  51  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
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"i  1119.  Killing  persons  aiding  Federal  iove*- 
tigatio^s 

•'Whoefer  intentionally  kills— 

'•(1)  a  State  or  local  official,  law  enforce- 
ment offlcer,  or  other  officer  or  employee 
while  working  with  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials  In  furtherance  of  a  Federal  criminal 
investigation— 

••(A)  wHile  the  victim  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties; 

••(B)  because  of  the  performance  of  the  vic- 
tim's official  duties;  or 

•'(C)  because  of  the  victim's  status  as  a 
public  servant;  or 

■•(2)  anj  civilian  or  witness  assisting  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  investigation,  while  that  as- 
sistance Js  being  rendered  and  because  of  it; 
shall  be  subject  to  the  death  penalty  under 
chapter  228  of  this  title.". 

(b)  CLtRICAL  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  51  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  a?  the  end  the  following: 

"1119.  Kijling  persons  aiding  Federal  inves- 
tigations.". 

TITLE  IV— DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  DRUG 
CRIMINALS  ACT 
SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE, 

This  tilile  may  be  cited  as  the  "Death  Pen- 
alty for  Drug  Criminals  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  402.  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  CERTAIN  DRUG 
CRIMINALS, 

The  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
sec.  401  at  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  408  the  following: 

-SEC.   409.    DEATH    PENALTY   AUTHORIZED   FOR 

CERTAIN  DRUG  CRIMINALS." 
SEC.  403.  DRUG  DISTRIBUTION  CONSPIRACIES. 

Section  409  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.)  is  amended  by  adding  sub- 
section (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)     DRUG     DISTRIBUTION     CONSPIRACIES.— 

Whoever,  during  the  course  of  a  conspiracy 
prohibited  by  section  406  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  (21  U.S.C.  846).  commits  a 
murder  io  the  first  degree,  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  terms  of  section  1111  of  title 
18.  including  by  sentence  of  death  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  life.". 

SEC.  404.  ORUG  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  CONSPIR- 
ACIES. 

Section  409  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.)  is  amended  by  adding  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Drug  Import  and  Export  Conspir- 
acies.—Whoever,  during  the  course  of  a  con- 
spiracy prohibited  by  section  1013  of  the  Con- 
trolled Sobstances  Import  and  Export  Act, 
(21  U.S.C.  963),  commits  a  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the 
terms  of  section  1111  of  title  18,  Including  by 
sentence  of  death  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
life.". 

SEC.  405.  DRUG  DISTRIBirnON  TO  MINORS,  NEAR 
SCHOOLS,  OR  BY  EMPLOYING  MI- 
NORS. 

Section  409  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.)  is  amended  by  adding  sub- 
section (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  drug  distribution  to  minors,  near 
Schools,  or  While  Employing  Persons 
Under  18  'Years  of  age.— Whoever,  during 
the  course  of  an  offense  punishable  under 
section  406  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  845),  section  405A  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845A),  or  section 
405B  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  {21 
U.S.C.  845B),  commits  a  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  sliall  be  punished  according  to  the 
terms  of  section  1111  of  title  18,  including  by 
sentence  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  Ufa.". 
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8EC.  406.  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  OF  MAJOR  DRUG 
QUANlTnE& 

Section  409  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.)  Is  amended  by  adding  sub- 
section (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Drug  Import  and  Export.— Whoever, 
during  an  offense  prohibited  by  section 
1010(b)(1)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Im- 
port and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(b)(1)). 
commits  a  murder  in  the  first  degree,  shall 
be  punished  according  to  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 1111  of  title  18,  including  by  sentence  of 
death  or  by  imprisonment  for  life."'. 

SEC.  407.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  DRUG  QUAN- 
TITIES. 

Section  409  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.)  is  amended  by  adding  sub- 
section (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  Drug  Distribution.— Whoever,  during 
the  course  of  an  offense  punishable  under 
section  401(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(1)(A)).  commits 
a  murder  in  the  first  degree,  shall  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  terms  of  section  1111 
of  title  18,  including  by  sentence  of  death  or 
by  imprisonment  for  life.". 
TITLE  V— PREVENTION  AND  PUNISHMENT 

OF  TERRORIST  ACTS 
SEC.  501.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Counter-Terrorism  Act  of  1991". 

Subtitle  A — Punishing  Domestic  and 

International  Terrorist  Acts 

PART  I— TERRORIST  DEATH  PENALTY 

ACT  OF  1991 

SEC.  511.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Terrorist 
Death  Penalty  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  512.  TERRORIST  DEATH  PENALTY  OFFENSE: 
TERRORIST  ACTS  ABROAD. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  2331(a)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  if  the  killing— 

"(A)  is  a  first  degree  murder  as  defined  in 
section  1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  punished  by 
death  or  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life,  fined  under  this  title,  or  both;  or 

"(B)  is  a  murder  other  than  a  first  degree 
murder  as  defined  in  section  1111(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both;". 
PART  n— TERRORIST  ACTS  COMMITTED 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SEC.    521.    CRIMINAL    OFFENSE    FOR    DOMESTIC 
TERRORIST  ACTS. 

Part  I  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  113A  the 
following  new  chapter  113B: 

"CHAPTER  113B— TERRORIST  ACTS 

COMMITTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  2336.  Terrorist  acts  committed  in  the 

United  States. 
"Sec.   2337.    Providing   material    support   to 

terrorists. 
"i  2336.  Terrorist  acts  committed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States 

"(a)  Homicide.— Whoever,  acting  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power,  kills  another  per- 
son.  with  the  intent  specified  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  shall 

"(1)  if  the  killing- 

"(A)  is  a  first  degree  murder  as  defined  in 
section  1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under 
this  title,  punished  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  life,  or  both; 
or 

"(B)  is  a  murder  other  than  a  first  degree 
murder  as  defined  in  subsection  lllKa)  of 
this  title, 

be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both; 
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"(2)  if  the  killing  is  a  voluntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and 

"(3)  if  the  killing  is  an  involuntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Attempt  or  Conspiracy  With  Re- 
spect TO  Homicide.— Whoever,  acting  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power,  with  the  intent 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  at- 
tempts to  kill,  or  engages  in  a  conspiracy  to 
kill— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
killing  that  is  a  murder  as  defined  in  section 
UlKa)  of  this  title,  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title,  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 
life,  or  both;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy  by  two  or 
more  persons  to  commit  a  killing  that  is  a 
murder  as  defined  in  section  1111(a)  of  this 
title,  if  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any 
overt  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
acy, shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  impris- 
oned for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or 
both. 

"(c)  Other  Violent  Terrorist  acts.— 
Whoever,  acting  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power,  with  the  intent  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  engages  in  phys- 
ical violence  that  results  in  serious  bodily 
injury  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

•(d)  Lntent  to  Commit  Terrorist  acts.— 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  person 
possesses  an  intent  to  commit  a  terrorist 
act,  if  such  person  intends — 

"(1)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation; 

"(2)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

"(3)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government 
by  assassination,  kidnapping,  or  other  vio- 
lent act. 

"(e)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  2337  of  this  title,  the  term 
•agent  of  a  foreign  power"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  101(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978  (50 
U.S.C.  1801(b))."". 

PART  m— INCREASING  PENALTIES  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORIST  ACTS 

SEC.  53L  PENALTIES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TER- 
RORIST ACTS. 

Section  2331  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  subtitle  A  of  this  title,  is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  ••ten""  and 
inserting  "twenty";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  -three  " 
and  inserting  "'ten"". 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  ""five'  and 
inserting  "ten"". 

SEC.  532.  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
part  I  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  chapter  113A  the  following  new  item: 

"1138.  Terrorist  Acts   Committed   in 

the  United  States  2336". 

Subtitle  B — Preventing  Domestic  and 
International  Terrorist  Acts 

PART  I— ATTACKING  THE  INFRASTRUC- 
TURE OF  TERRORIST  ORGANIZATIONS 

SEC.    541.   PROVIDING   MATERIAL   SUPPORT  TO 
TERRORISTS. 

Part  I  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  title  1  of  this  Act.  is  further 


support    or    re- 


amended  by  adding  a  new  section  2337  as  fol- 
lows: 

"{2337.  Providing  material  support  to  terror- 
ists 

"Whoever  knowingly,  acting  as  an  agent  of 
a  foreign  power,  with  the  intent  to  further  a 
violation  of  section  1203.  2331,  or  2336  of  this 
title— 

"(1)    provides    miaterial 
sources;  or 

"(2)  conceals  or  disguises  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, source  or  ownership  of  material  support 
or  resources. 

that  are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  to  vio- 
late section  1203,  2331,  or  2336  of  this  title 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  material  support  or 
resources  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  currency  or  other  financial  securities, 
communications  equipment,  facilities,  weap- 
ons, personnel  and  other  physical  assets."". 

SEC.  542.  FORFEITURE  OF  ASSETS  USED  TO  SUP- 
PORT TERRORISTS. 

Chapter  46  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  981(a)(1)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  Any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
is  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in  any  man- 
ner or  part,  to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of.  a  violation  of  section  1203. 
2331.  2332.  2336.  or  2337  of  this  title."";  and 

(2)  in  section  982(a)  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
is  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in  any  man- 
ner or  part,  to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of.  a  violation  of  section  1203, 
2331.  2336.  or  2337  of  this  title."". 

PART  n— ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SEC.     545.     COOPERATION     OF     TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS PROVIDERS  WITO  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  providers  of 
electronic  communications  services  and 
manufacturers  of  electronic  communications 
service  equipment  shall  ensure  that  commu- 
nications systems  permit  the  government  to 
obtain  the  plain  text  contents  of  voice,  data. 
and  other  communications  when  appro- 
priately authorized  by  law. 
PART  m— COOPERATION  OF  WITNESSES 

IN  TERRORIST  INVESTIGATIONS 
SEC.  551.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alien  Wit- 
ness Cooperation  Act  of  1991"'. 

SEC.  552.  ALIEN  WITNESS  COOPERATION. 

Chapter  224  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by— 

(1 )  redesignating  section  3528  as  3529; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3529.  as  re- 
designated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"As  used  in  section  3528,  the  terms  alien' 
and  "United  States'  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  given  to  them  in  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)."; 
and 

(3)  inserting  after  section  3527  the  follow- 
ing new  section  3528: 

"{  3528.  Aliens;  waiver  of  admission  require- 
ments 

"(a)  Ln  General.— Upon  authorizing  pro- 
tection to  any  alien  under  this  chapter,  the 
United  States  shall  provide  such  alien  with 
appropriate  immigration  visas  and  allow 
such  alien  to  remain  in  the  United  States  so 
long  as  that  alien  abides  by  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  guidelines,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  protection.  The  Attorney  General 
may  determine  that  the  granting  of  perma- 
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nent  resident  status  to  such  alien  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  such  alien  without  regard 
to  the  alien's  adniissibility  under  immigra- 
tlon  or  any  other  laws  and  regulations  or  the 
failure  to  comply  with  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  admissibility. 

"(b)  AuEN  With  Felony  Convictions.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  an  alien  who  would  not  be  excluded 
because  of  felony  convictions  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  permanent  residence  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Upon 
a  showing  that  the  alien  is  still  being  pro- 
vided protection,  or  such  protection  remains 
available  to  the  alien  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  such  alien  is 
still  cooperating  with  the  government,  and 
has  maintained  good  moral  character,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  remove  the  condi- 
tional basis  of  the  status  effective  as  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  alien's  obtaining 
the  status  of  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. Permanent  resident  status  shall  not 
be  granted  to  a  alien  who  would  be  excluded 
because  of  felony  convictions,  unless  the  At- 
torney General  determines,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations which  shall  be  prescribed  by  him. 
that  granting  permanent  residence  status  to 
such  alien  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  and  comports  with  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"(c)  LIMIT  OS  Number  of  Aliens.— The 
number  of  aliens  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families  entering  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  one  hundred  persons  in  any 
one  fiscal  year.  The  decision  to  grant  or  deny 
permanent  resident  status  under  this  section 
Is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review.". 

SEC.  SS3.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

The  analysis  for  chapter  224  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  the  item  for  section  3528 
as  section  3529:  and 

(2)  adding  after  the  item  for  section  3527 
the  following; 

"3528.  Aliens;  waiver  of  admission  require- 
ments.". 
Subtitle  C — Preventing  Aviation  Terrorism 
SEC.    Ml.    PREVENTING    ACTS    OF    TERRORISM 
AGAINST  CIVILLAN  AVIATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

*i  38.  Violations  of  Federal  aviation  security 
regulations. 

"Whoever  willfully  violates  a  security  reg- 
ulation under  part  107  or  108  of  title  14,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (relating  to  airport 
and  airline  security)  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Table  of  Sections.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  2  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following; 

"36.  Violation  of  Federal  aviation  security 

regulations. 
Subtitle  D — Preveotiag  Economic  Terrorism 

SEC.  571.  COUNTERFEITING  VS.     CURRENCY 
ABROAD. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  25  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
before  section  471  the  following  new  section: 
"i  470.  Cooaterfeit  «cta  committed  outside 

the  United  Sutcs. 

"Whoever,  outside  the  United  States,  en- 
gages In  the  act  of— 


"(1)  making,  dealing,  or  possessing  any 
counterfeit  obligation  or  other  security  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  making,  dealing,  or  possessing  any 
plate,  stone,  or  other  thing,  or  any  part 
thereof,  used  to  counterfeit  such  obligation 
or  security, 

if  such  act  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
section  471,  473,  or  474  of  this  title  if  commit- 
ted within  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  15  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  Table  of  Sections.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  25  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  before  section 
471  the  following: 

■■471.  Counterfeit  acts  committed  outside  the 
United  States.  ". 
I  c )  T.^BLE  of  Chapters.— The  table  of  chap- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  item  for  chapter  25  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"25.  Counterfeiting  and  forgery   470". 

SEC.  572.  ECONOMIC  TERRORISM  TASK  FORCE. 

(a I  Establishment  and  Purpose.— There  is 
established  an  Economic  Terrorism  Task 
Force  to— 

111  atisess  the  threat  of  terrorist  actions  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  economy, 
including  actions  directed  against  the  United 
States  government  and  actions  against  Unit- 
ed States  business  interests; 

i2)  assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  prevent  terrorist 
actions  directed  against  the  United  States 
economy;  and 

i3i  recommend  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive actions  to  prevent  terrorist  actions  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  economy. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Economic  Terrorism 
Task  Force  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  his  designee,  and  consist  of  the 
following  members: 

( 1 1  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 

(2 1  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation; 

(3i  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Secret 
Servi(3e; 

(4)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration; 

(5 1  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve; 

(6 1  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Finance:  and 

(7)  such  other  members  of  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  Justice,  State,  Treasury,  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  des- 
ignate. 

(CI  Aliministrative  Provisions.— The  pro- 
visione  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Terrorism  Task  Force. 

(di  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Economic  Terrorism  Task  Force 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  detailing  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force.  If  the  report 
of  the  task  force  is  classified,  an  unclassified 
version  shall  be  prepared  for  public  distribu- 
tion. 

Subtitle  E— Authorizations  To  Expand 
Counter-Terrorist  Operations  by  Federal 
Ageacies 

SEC.  »8I.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993  and  1994,  in 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  specified  in 


appropriations  Acts,  for  counter-terrorist  op- 
erations and  programs: 

(1)  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
$25,000,000; 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  State,  $10,000,000; 

(3)  for  the  United  States  Customs  Service. 
$7,500,000; 

(4)  for  the  United  States  Secret  Service, 
$2,500,000; 

(5)  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms.  $2,500,000; 

(6)  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, $2,500,000;  and 

(7)  for  grants  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  $25,000,000, 

TITLE  VI— DRrVE-BY-SHOOTING  ACT 
SEC,  601,  SaORT  Tm£. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drive-By- 
Shooting  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  602.  NEW  OFFENSE  FOR  THE  INDISCRIMI- 
NATE USE  OF  WEAPONS  TO  FUR- 
THER DRUG  CONSPIRACIES. 

(a)  IN  General.— Chapter  2  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"8  36.  Drive-by-shooting 

■•(a)  Offense  and  Penalties.— 

"(1)  Whoever,  in  furtherance  or  to  escape 
detection  of  a  major  drug  offense  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  and,  with  the  intent  to  intimi- 
date, harass,  injure,  or  maim,  fires  a  weapon 
into  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  causing 
grave  risk  to  human  life  shall  be  punished  by 
a  term  of  no  more  than  25  years,  or  by  fine 
as  providad  under  this  title,  or  both. 

■■(2)  Whoever,  in  furtherance  or  to  escape 
detection  of  a  major  drug  offense  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  and,  with  the  Intent  to  intimi- 
date, haraiss,  injure,  or  maim,  fires  a  weapon 
into  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  and  who 
kills  one  of  those  persons  shall  be  sentenced 
according  to  the  terms  of  section  1111  of  this 
title,  including  a  sentence  of  death  or  life 
imprisonnfient  without  release. 

"(b)  MAJOR  Drug  Offense  Defined.— A 
major  drug  offense  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a)  is  one  of  the  following: 

"(1)  a  c()ntinuing  criminal  enterprise,  pun- 
ishable under  section  403(c)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  848(c)); 

"(2)  a  conspiracy  to  distribute  controlled 
substancee  punishable  under  section  406  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  846) 
or  punishable  under  section  1013  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (3l  U.S.C.  963);  or 

"(3)  an  offense  involving  major  quantities 
of  drugs  and  punishable  under  section 
401(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  841(b)(1)(A))  or  section  1010(b)(1)  of 
the  Contoolled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (81  U.S.C.  960(b)(1)).". 

(b)  TABtE  OF  Sections.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  2  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"36.  Driveiby-shooting.". 

TITLE  Vn— ASSAULT  WEAPONS 
SEC.  701.  SaORT  title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antidrug, 
Assault  Wteapons  Limitation  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  702.  UNLAWFUL  ACTS. 

Section  922  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

"(q)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  trans- 
fer, import,  transport,  ship,  receive,  or  pos- 
sess any  aesault  weapon. 
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"(2)  This  subsection 
respect  to — 

"(A)  transferring,  importing,  transporting, 
shipping,  and  receiving  to  or  by,  or  posses- 
sion by  or  under,  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  of  any  State  or  any  department,  agency, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  of  such  an 
assault  weapon,  or 

"(B)  any  lawful  transferring,  transporting, 
shipping,  receiving,  or  possession  of  such  a 
weapon  that  was  lawfully  possessed  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 

'■(r)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell,  ship,  or  deliver  an  assault  weapon  to 
any  person  who  does  not  fill  out  a  form  4473 
(pursuant  to  27  CFR  178.124),  or  equivalent, 
in  the  purchase  of  such  assault  weapon. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
purchase,  possess,  or  accept  delivery  of  an 
assault  weapon  unless  such  person  has  filled 
out  such  a  form  4473.  or  equivalent,  in  the 
purchase  of  such  assault  weapon. 

"(3)  If  a  person  purchases  an  assault  weap- 
on from  anyone  other  than  a  licensed  dealer, 
both  the  purchaser  and  the  seller  shall  main- 
tain a  record  of  the  sale  on  the  seller's  origi- 
nal copy  of  such  form  4473.  or  equivalent. 

"(4)  Any  current  owner  of  an  assault  weap- 
on that  requires  retention  of  form  4473.  or 
equivalent,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  who,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  purchased  such  a  weapon, 
shall,  within  90  days  after  the  issuing  of  reg- 
ulations by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5).  request  a  copy  of  such  form  from 
any  licensed  dealer,  as  defined  in  this  title, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations. 

•■(5)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, prescribe  regulations  for  the  request 
and  delivery  of  such  form  4473,  or  equiva- 
lent.". 
SEC.  703.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  921(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(25)  The  term  'assault  weapon'  means  any 
firearm  designated  as  an  assault  weapon  in 
this  paragraph,  including: 

"(A)  Norinco.  Mitchell,  and  Poly  Tech- 
nologies Avtomat  Kalashnlkovs  (all  models), 

"(B)  Action  Arms  Israeli  Military  Indus- 
tries UZI  and  Galil, 

"(C)  BeretU  AR-70  (SC-70), 

"(D)  Colt  AR^15  and  CAR-15, 

"(E)  Fabrique  Nationale  FN  FAL.  FN  LAR. 
and  FNC, 

"(F)  MAC  10  and  MAC  11. 

"(G)  Steyr  AUG, 

••(H)  INTRATEC  TEC-9,  and 

'•(I)  Street  Sweeper  and  Striker  12.". 

SEC.  TM.  SECRETARY  TO  RECOMMEND  DESIGNA- 
TION AS  ASSAULT  WEAPON. 

Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§931.  Additional  assault  weapons 

"The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  may,  when  appropriate, 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  addition  or 
deletion  of  firearms  to  be  designated  as  as- 
sault weapons.";  and 

(2)  in  the  table  of  sections  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"931.  Additional  assault  weapons.". 

SEC.  70S.  ENHANCED  PENALTIES. 

Section  924(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  if  the 
firearm  is  an  assault  weapon,  to  imprison- 
ment for  10  years,"  after  "sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  five  years.". 
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SEC.  706.  DISABILmr. 

Section  922(g)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  a  violation  of  section  924(i)  of  this  chap- 
ter". 

SEC.  707.  STVDY  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

(a)  L\  General.— The  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and 
study  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
any  impact  therefrom  on  violent  and  drug 
trafficking  crime.  Such  study  shall  be  done 
over  a  period  of  18  months,  commencing  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Report.— No  later  than  30  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  report  set- 
ting forth  in  detail  the  findings  and  deter- 
minations made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  708.  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  this  title  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be- 
come effective  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title.  This  title,  except  for 
section  407.  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of 
3  years.  At  the  end  of  such  3-year  period  this 
title  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  title, 
except  for  section  407.  shall  be  repealed. 
TITLE  VIII— POLICE  CORPS  AND  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT TRAINING  AND  EDU- 
CATION ACT 
SEC.  801.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This   title   may    be   cited  as   the    "Police 
Corps  and   Law  Enforcement  Training  and 
Education  Act". 
SEC.  802.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to — 

(1)  address  violent  crime  by  increasing  the 
number  of  police  with  advanced  education 
and  training  on  community  patrol: 

(2)  provide  educational  assistance  to  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  to  students  who 
possess  a  sincere  interest  in  public  service  in 
the  form  of  law  enforcement:  and 

(3)  assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  enhance  the  educational  status  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  both  through  in- 
creasing the  educational  level  of  existing  of- 
ficers and  by  recruiting  more  highly  edu- 
cated officers. 

SEC.  803.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  THE 
POUCE  CORPS  AND  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT EDUCATION. 

(a)  ESTABLISH-MENT.- There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  an 
Office  of  the  Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education. 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  OF  DIRECTOR.— The  Office 
of  the  Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement 
Education  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  •'Director")  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DIRECTOR.— The  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Police  Corps  program  estab- 
lished in  subtitle  A  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Scholarship  program  established  in 
subtitle  B  and  shall  have  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  implement  this  title. 

SEC.  804.  DESIGNATION  OF  LEAD  AGENCY  AND 
SUBMISSION  OF  STATE  PLAN. 

(a)  Lead  Agency.— A  State  that  desires  to 
participate  in  the  Police  Corps  program 
under  subtitle  A  or  the  Law  Enforcement 
Scholarship  program  under  subtitle  B  shall 
designate  a  lead  agency  that  will  be  respon- 
sible for— 

(1)  submitting  to  the  Director  a  State  plan 
described  in  subsection  (b);  and 


(2)  administering  the  program  in  the  State. 
(b)  State  Plans.— A  State  plan  shall— 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  acrency 
shall  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  liaisons,  representatives  of  po- 
lice labor  organizations  and  police  manage- 
ment organizations,  and  other  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement interagency  agreements  designed  to 
carry  out  the  program; 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
advertise  the  assistance  available  under  this 
title; 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  participation  in  the  program; 

(4)  if  the  State  desires  to  participate  in  the 
Police  Corps  program  under  subtitle  A,  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  816;  and 

i5i  if  the  State  desires  to  participate  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Scholarship  program 
under  subtitle  B.  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  826. 

Subtitle  A— Police  Corps  Program 

SEC.  811.  DEFINrnON& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "academic  year"  means  a  tra- 
ditional academic  year  beginning  in  August 
or  September  and  ending  in  the  following 
May  or  June; 

(2)  the  term  "dependent  child"  means  a 
natural  or  adopted  child  or  stepchild  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer  who  at  the  time  of  the 
officer's  death— 

( A )  was  no  more  than  21  years  old;  or 

(B)  if  older  than  21  years,  was  In  fact  de- 
pendent on  the  child's  parents  for  at  least 
one-half  of  the  child's  support  (excluding 
educational  expenses),  as  determined  by  the 
Director; 

(3)  the  term  "educational  expenses"  means 
expenses  that  are  directly  attributable  to — 

(A)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  the  baccalaureate  degree;  or 

(Bi  a  course  of  graduate  study  following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
including  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books. 
supplies,  transportation,  room  and  board  and 
miscellaneous  expenses; 

(4)  the  term  "participant"  means  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Police  Corps  program  selected 
pursuant  to  section  813; 

(5)  the  term  'State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; and 

(6)  the  term  "State  Police  Corps  program" 
means  a  State  police  corps  program  ap- 
proved under  section  816. 

SEC.  812.  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  SCHOLARSHIPS  AUTHORIZED.— (1)  The  Di- 
rector is  authorized  to  award  scholarships  to 
participants  who  agree  to  work  in  a  State  or 
local  police  force  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  each  scholarship  payment  made  under 
this  section  for  each  academic  year  shall  not 
exceed— 

(i)  $10,000;  or 

(ii)  the  cost  of  the  educational  expenses  re- 
lated to  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  educational  study  during 
substantially  an  entire  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  scholarship  payments  made  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  not  exceed  $13,333. 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  scholarship  tissist- 
ance  received  by  any  one  student  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $40,000. 
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(4)  Recipients  of  scholarship  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  continue  to  receive 
such  scholarship  payments  only  during:  such 
periods  as  the  Director  finds  that  the  recipi- 
ent Is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  as 
determined  by  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  recipient  is  attending. 

(5)<A)  The  Director  shall  make  scholarship 
payments  under  this  section  directly  to  the 
institution  of  higher  education  that  the  stu- 
dent is  attending. 

(B)  Each  institution  of  higher  education 
receiving  a  payment  on  behalf  of  a  partici- 
pant pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
remit  to  such  student  any  funds  in  excess  of 
the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board 
payable  to  the  institution 

(b)  Reimbursement  althorized.— (D  The 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
a  participant  to  reimburse  such  participant 
for  the  costs  of  educational  expenses  if  such 
student  agrees  to  work  in  a  State  or  local 
police  force  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

(2)(A)  Each  payment  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  for  each  academic  year  of 
study  shall  not  exceed— 

(i)  SIO.OOO:  or 

(11)  the  cost  of  educational  expenses  relat- 
ed to  attending  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  educational  study  during 
substantially  an  entire  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  scholarship  payments  made  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  not  exceed  S13.333. 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  payments  made 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  to  any  one  stu- 
dent shall  not  exceed  S40,000. 

(c)  Use  of  Scholarship.— Scholarships 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  only  be 
used  to  attend  a  4-year  institution  of  higher 
education. 

(d)  Agreement.— (1)  Each  participant  re- 
ceiving a  scholarship  or  a  payment  under 
this  section  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Director.  Each  such  agreement 
shall  contain  assurances  that  the  participant 
shall— 

(A)  after  successful  completion  of  a  bacca- 
laureate program  and  training  as  prescribed 
In  section  814,  work  for  4  years  in  a  State  or 
local  police  force  without  there  having  aris- 
en sufficient  cause  for  the  participant's  dis- 
missal under  the  rules  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  of  which  the  partici- 
pant is  a  member: 

(B)  complete  satisfactorily— 

(I)  an  educational  course  of  study  and  re- 
ceipt of  a  baccalaureate  degree  (in  the  case 
Of  undergraduate  study)  or  the  reward  of 
credit  to  the  participant  for  having  com- 
pleted one  or  more  graduate  courses  on  the 
case  of  graduate  study ); 

(II)  Police  Corps  training  and  certification 
by  the  Director  that  the  participant  has  met 
such  performance  standards  as  may  be  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  814;  and 

(C)  repay  all  of  the  scholarship  or  payment 
received  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  event  that  the  conditions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  are  not  complied 
with. 

(2>(A)  A  recipient  of  a  scholarship  or  pay- 
ment under  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  violation  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  if  the  recipi- 
ent- 
CD  dies;  or 

(il)  becomes  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit  of 
a  Qualified  physician. 

(B)  In  the  event  that  a  scholarship  recipi- 
ent is  unable  to  comply  with  the  repayment 


provision  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  because  of  a  physical  or  emo- 
tional disability  or  for  good  cause  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director,  the  Director  may 
substitute  community  service  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  for  the  required  re- 
payment. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  expeditiously  seek 
repayment  from  participants  who  violate  the 
agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(ei  Dependent  Child.— a  dependent  child 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer — 

( 1 1  who  is  a  member  of  a  State  or  local  po- 
lice force  or  is  a  Federal  criminal  investiga- 
tor or  uniformed  police  officer, 

(2)  who  is  not  a  participant  in  the  Police 
Corps  program,  but 

(3)  who  serves  in  a  State  for  which  the  Di- 
rector has  approved  a  Police  Corps  plan,  and 

(4)  who  is  killed  in  the  course  of  perform- 
ing police  duties, 

shall  be  entitled  to  the  scholarship  assist- 
ance authorized  in  this  section.  Such  depend- 
ent child  shall  not  incur  any  repayment  obli- 
gation in  exchange  for  the  scholarship  assist- 
ance provided  in  this  section. 

(f)  GROSS  INCO.ME.— For  purposes  of  section 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  a 
participant's  or  dependent  child's  gross  in- 
come shall  not  include  any  amount  paid  as 
scholarship  assistance  under  this  section  or 
as  a  stipend  under  section  814. 

(g)  Application.— Each  participant  desir- 
ing a  scholarship  or  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  an  application  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  in  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  reasonably  require. 

(h)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation'" has  the  meaning^  given  that  term  in 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
114l(ai). 

SEC.  8U.  SELECTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS. 

(a)  LN  Gener.\l.— Participants  in  State  Po- 
lice Corps  programs  shall  be  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  each  State  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Director. 

lb)  Selection  Criteria  .and  Qu.alifica- 
tions.— (1)  In  order  to  participate  in  a  State 
Police  Corps  program,  a  participant  must— 

(A)  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States; 

iB)  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  as 
a  trainee  of  the  State  or  local  police  force  to 
which  the  participant  will  be  assigned  pursu- 
ant to  section  815(c)(5),  including  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  scores  on  any  applicable 
examination,  except  that  failure  to  meet  the 
age  requirement  for  a  trainee  of  the  State  or 
local  police  shall  not  disqualify  the  appli- 
cant if  the  applicant  will  be  of  sufficient  age 
upon  completing  an  undergraduate  course  of 
study; 

(C)  possess  the  necessary  mental  and  phys- 
ical capabilities  and  emotional  characteris- 
tics to  discharge  effectively  the  duties  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer; 

(D)  be  of  good  character  and  demonstrate 
sincere  motivation  and  dedication  to  law  en- 
forcement and  public  service; 

(E)  in  the  case  of  an  undergraduate,  agree 
in  writing  that  the  participant  will  complete 
an  educational  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  will 
then  accept  an  appointment  and  complete  4 
years  of  service  as  an  officer  in  the  State  po- 
lice or  in  a  local  police  department  within 
the  State; 

(F)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  desiring  to 
undertake  or  continue  graduate  study,  agree 
in  writing  that  the  participant  will  accept  an 


appointment  and  complete  4  years  of  service 
as  an  officer  in  the  State  police  or  in  a  local 
police  department  within  the  State  before 
undertaking  or  continuing  graduate  study; 

(G)  contract,  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ticipant's parent  or  guardian  if  the  partici- 
pant is  a  minor,  to  serve  for  4  years  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  State  police  or  in  a  local  police 
department,  if  an  appointment  is  offered; 
and 

(H)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  be 
without  previous  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence, j 

(2)(A)  Until  the  date  that  is  5  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  applicants  accepted  into  the 
Police  Corps  program  may  be  persons  who— 

(i)  have  had  some  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence; and 

(11)  have  demonstrated  special  leadership 
potential  and  dedication  to  law  enforcement. 

(B)(i)  The  prior  period  of  law  enforcement 
of  a  participant  selected  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  be  counted  toward 
satisfaction  of  the  participant's  4-year  serv- 
ice obligation  under  section  815,  and  such  a 
participant  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  ben- 
efits and  obligations  under  this  subtitle  as 
other  participants,  including  those  stated  in 
section  (b)(1)  (E)  and  (F). 

(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude counting  a  participant's  previous  pe- 
riod of  law  enforcement  experience  for  pur- 
poses other  than  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  815,  such  as  for  purposes  of 
determining  such  a  participant's  pay  and 
other  benefits,  rank,  and  tenure. 

(3)  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  20.000  participants  in 
each  graduating  class.  The  Director  shall  ap- 
prove State  plans  providing  in  the  aggregate 
for  such  enrollment  of  applicants  as  shall  as- 
sure, as  naarly  as  possible,  annual  graduat- 
ing classes  of  20,000.  In  a  year  in  which  appli- 
cations are  received  in  a  number  greater 
than  that  which  will  produce,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Director,  a  graduating  class  of 
more  than  20.000,  the  Director  shall,  in  decid- 
ing which  applications  to  grant,  give  pref- 
erence to  ehose  who  will  be  participating  in 
State  plans  that  provide  law  enforcement 
personnel  txs  areas  of  greatest  need. 

(c)  Receuitment  of  Minorities.— Each 
State  participating  in  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram shall  make  special  efforts  to  seek  and 
recruit  applicants  from  among  members  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  whose  representa- 
tion on  the  police  forces  within  the  State  is 
substantially  less  than  in  the  population  of 
the  State  as  a  whole.  This  subsection  does 
not  authorize  an  exception  from  the  com- 
petitive standards  for  admission  established 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  ENROtLMENT  OF  APPLICANT.— (1)  An  ap- 
plicant shall  be  accepted  into  a  State  Police 
Corps  program  on  the  condition  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  matriculated  in,  or  accepted 
for  admission  at,  a  4-year  institution  of  high- 
er education  (as  described  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a))>— 

(A)  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  under- 
graduate program;  or 

(B)  for  purposes  of  taking  a  graduate 
course. 

(2)  K  the  applicant  is  not  matriculated  or 
accepted  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  d),  the  ap- 
plicant's acceptance  in  the  program  shall  be 
revoked. 

(e)  Leavb  of  Absence.— (1)  a  participant  in 
a  State  Police  Corjjs  program  who  requests  a 
leave  of  absence  from  educational  study, 
training  or  service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
1  year  (or  18  months  in  the  aggregate  in  the 
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event  of  multiple  requests)  due  to  temporary 
physical  or  emotional  disability  shall  be 
granted  such  leave  of  absence  by  the  State. 

(2)  A  participant  who  requests  a  leave  of 
absence  from  educational  study,  training  or 
service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  (or 
18  months  in  the  aggregate  in  the  event  of 
multiple  requests)  for  any  reason  other  than 
those  listed  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  granted 
such  leave  of  absence  by  the  State. 

(f)  ADMISSION  OF  Applicants.— An  appli- 
cant may  be  admitted  into  a  State  Police 
Corps  program  either  before  commencement 
of  or  during  the  applicant's  course  of  edu- 
cational study. 

SEC.  814.  POUCE  CORPS  TRAINING. 

(a)  In  General.— <1)  The  Director  shall  es- 
tablish programs  of  training  for  Police  Corps 
participants.  Such  programs  may  be  carried 
out  at  up  to  3  training  centers  established 
for  this  purpose  and  administered  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  by  contracting  with  existing  State 
training  facilities.  The  Director  shall  con- 
tract with  a  State  training  facility  upon  re- 
quest of  such  facility  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  such  facility  offers  a  course  of 
training  substantially  equivalent  to  the  Po- 
lice Corps  training  program  described  in  this 
subtitle. 

(2)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  individuals.  Institutions  of 
learning,  and  government  agencies  (includ- 
ing State  and  local  police  forces),  to  obtain 
the  services  of  persons  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  and  contribute  to  the  training  proc- 
ess. 

(3)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  space  in  Federal  buildings  and  other  re- 
sources. 

(4)  The  Director  may  authorize  such  ex- 
penditures as  are  necessary  for  the  effective 
maintenance  of  the  training  centers,  includ- 
ing purchases  of  supplies,  uniforms,  and  edu- 
cational materials,  and  the  provision  of  sub- 
sistence, quarters,  and  medical  care  to  par- 
ticipants. 

(b)  Training  Sessions.— a  participant  in  a 
State  Police  Corps  program  shall  attend  two 
8-week  training  sessions  at  a  training  center, 
one  during  the  summer  following  completion 
of  sophomore  year  and  one  during  the  sum- 
mer following  completion  of  junior  year.  If  a 
participant  enters  the  program  after  sopho- 
more year,  the  participant  shall  complete  16 
weeks  of  training  at  times  determined  by  the 
Director. 

(c)  Further  Training.— The  16  weeks  of 
Police  Corps  training  authorized  in  this  sec- 
tion is  intended  to  serve  as  basic  law  en- 
forcement training  but  not  to  exclude  fur- 
ther training  of  participants  by  the  State 
and  local  authorities  to  which  they  will  be 
assigned.  Each  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Director  under  section  816  shall  include  as- 
surances that  following  completion  of  a  par- 
ticipant's course  of  education  each  partici- 
pant shall  receive  appropriate  additional 
training  by  the  State  or  local  authority  to 
which  the  participant  is  assigned.  The  time 
spent  by  a  participant  in  such  additional 
training,  but  not  the  time  spent  in  Police 
Corps  training,  shall  be  counted  toward  ful- 
fillment of  the  participant's  4-year  service 
obligation. 

(d)  Course  of  Training.— The  training  ses- 
sions at  training  centers  established  under 
this  section  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
basic  law  enforcement  training,  including 
vigorous  physical  and  mental  training  to 
teach  participants  self-discipline  and  organi- 
zational loyalty  and  to  impart  knowledge 


and  understanding  of  legal  processes  and  law 
enforcement. 

(e)  Evaluation  of  Participants.— a  par- 
ticipant shall  be  evaluated  during  training 
for  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  fitness, 
and  shall  be  required  to  meet  performance 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Director  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  training  session  in  order 
to  remain  in  the  Police  Corps  program. 

(fl  Stipend.— The  Director  shall  pay  par- 
ticipants in  training  sessions  a  stipend  of 
5250  a  week  during  training. 

SEC.  815.  SERVICE  OBUGATION. 

(a)  Swearing  Ln.— Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  participant's  course  of  edu- 
cation and  training  program  established  in 
section  814  and  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  police  force  to  which  the  participant  is 
assigned,  a  participant  shall  be  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  police  force  to  which  the  par- 
ticipant is  assigned  pursuant  to  the  State 
Police  Corps  plan,  and  shall  serve  for  4  years 
as  a  member  of  that  police  force. 

(b)  Rights  and  Responsibilities.— A  par- 
ticipant shall  have  all  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  and  shall  be  subject  to  all 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  other 
members  of  the  police  force  of  which  the  par- 
ticipant is  a  member,  including  those  con- 
tained in  applicable  agreements  with  labor 
organizations  and  those  provided  by  State 
and  local  law. 

(c)  Discipline.— If  the  police  force  of  which 
the  participant  is  a  member  subjects  the  par- 
ticipant to  discipline  such  as  would  preclude 
the  participant's  completing  4  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  result  in  denial  of  educational  as- 
sistance under  section  812.  the  Director  may. 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  permit  the 
participant  to  complete  the  service  obliga- 
tion in  an  equivalent  alternative  law  en- 
forcement service  and,  if  such  service  is  sat- 
isfactorily completed,  section  812(d)(1)(C) 
shall  not  apply. 

SEC.  8ia  STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  State  Police  Corps  plan  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  screening  and  selection 
of  participants  in  accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria set  out  in  section  813; 

(2)  state  procedures  governing  the  assign- 
ment of  participants  in  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram to  State  and  local  police  forces  (no 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  the  participants 
assigned  in  each  year  by  each  State  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  statewide  police  force  or  forces); 

(3)  provide  that  participants  shall  be  as- 
signed to  those  geographic  areas  in  which— 

(A)  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  addi- 
tional law  enforcement  personnel;  and 

(B)  the  participants  will  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively; 

(4)  provide  that  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  paragraph  (3),  a  participant  shall  be  as- 
signed to  an  area  near  the  participant's 
home  or  such  other  place  as  the  participant 
may  request; 

(5)  provide  that  to  the  extent  feasible,  a 
participant's  assignment  shall  be  made  at 
the  time  the  participant  is  accepted  into  the 
program,  subject  to  change— 

(A)  prior  to  commencement  of  a  partici- 
pant's fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study, 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  plan  may 
specify;  and 

(B)  from  commencement  of  a  participant's 
fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study  until 
completion  of  4  years  of  police  service  by 
participant,  only  for  compelling  reasons  or 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  Police  Corps 
program  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
participant; 

(6)  provide  that  no  participant  shall  be  as- 
signed to  serve  with  a  local  police  force— 


(A)  whose  size  has  declined  by  more  than  S 
percent  since  June  21,  1989;  or 

(B)  which  has  members  who  have  be«n  laid 
off  but  not  retired; 

(7)  provide  that  participants  shall  be 
placed  and  to  the  extent  feasible  kept  on 
community  and  preventive  patrol; 

(8)  assure  that  participants  will  receive  ef- 
fective training  and  leadership; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  may  decline  to 
offer  a  participant  an  appointment  following 
completion  of  Federal  training,  or  nmy  re- 
move a  participant  from  the  Police  Corps 
program  at  any  time,  only  for  good  cause 
(including  failure  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  a  course  of  educational  study) 
and  after  following  reasonable  review  proce- 
dures stated  in  the  plan;  and 

(10)  provide  that  a  participant  shall,  while 
ser\'ing  as  a  member  of  a  police  force,  be 
compensated  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and 
benefits  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  under  ap- 
plicable agreements  with  labor  organizations 
and  under  State  and  local  law  as  other  police 
officers  of  the  same  rank  and  tenure  In  the 
police  force  of  which  the  participant  is  a 
member. 

SEC.  817.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  $400,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  subtitle  for  fiscal  years  1993, 
1994.  1995.  and  1996. 

Subtitle  B— Law  Enforcement  Scholarahip 
Program 

SEC.  821.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "educational  expenses"  means 
expenses  that  are  directly  attributable  to— 

(A)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  an  associate  degree; 

(B)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree;  or 

(C)  a  course  of  graduate  study  following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
including  the  cost  of  tuition,   fees,  books, 
supplies  and  related  exjienses; 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965(20U.S.C.  1141(a)); 

(3)  the  term  "law  enforcement  position" 
means  employment  as  an  officer  in  a  State 
or  local  ixjllce  force,  or  correctional  institu- 
tion; and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  'Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

SEC.  822.  ALLOTMENT. 

From  amounts  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  829.  the  Director  shall  allo- 
cate— 

(1 )  80  percent  of  such  funds  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  each  State;  and 

(2)  20  percent  of  such  funds  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  State's  shortage  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  and  the  need  for  assistance 
under  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  823.  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHEa 

(a)  In  General.— From  amounts  available 
pursuant  to  section  822  each  State  shall  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  awarding 
scholarships  to  in-service  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  enable  such  personnel  to  seek 
further  education. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— (l)  The  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  scholarships  under  this  subtitle 
shall  not  exceed  60  percent. 
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(2)  The  non-Federal  sb&re  of  the  cost  of 
scholarships  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  sup- 
plied from  sources  other  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  Responsibilities  of  the  Director.— 
The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  subtitle  and  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Post- 
secondary  Education,  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  Implement  this  subtitle. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Each  State  receiving 
an  allotment  under  section  823  shall  ensure 
that  each  scholarship  recipient  under  thi.s 
subtitle  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  of 
pay  and  benefits  and  enjoy  the  same  rights 
under  applicable  agreements  with  labor  or- 
g-anizations  and  under  State  and  local  law  as 
other  law  enforcement  personnel  of  th«  same 
rank  and  tenure  in  the  office  of  which  the 
scholarship  recipient  is  a  member. 

(e)  Supplementation  of  Funding.— Fund.'^ 
received  under  this  subtitle  shall  only  be 
used  to  supplement,  and  not  to  supplant. 
Federal.  State,  or  local  efforts  for  recruit- 
ment and  education  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

SEC.  8M.  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(a)  Period  of  award. — Scholarships  award- 
ed under  this  subtitle  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
one  academic  year. 

(b)  Use  of  Scholarships.— Each  individual 
awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  subtitle 
may  use  such  scholarship  for  educational  ex- 
penses at  any  accredited  institution  of  high- 
er education. 

SEC.  82S.  EUGIBILITY. 

An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
scholarship  under  this  subtitle  if  such  indi- 
vidual has  been  employed  in  law  enforce- 
ment for  2  years  immediately  preceding  the 
date  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 
SEC.  Sae.  STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  State  law  enforcement  scholarship  plan 
shall— 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
make  scholarship  payments  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  on  behalf  of  individuals 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
title; 

(2)  identify  model  curriculum  and  e-xistinsr 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
and  professional  needs  of  law  enforcement 
personnel; 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
promote  cooperative  agreements  with  edu- 
cational and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  en- 
hance law  enforcement  personnel  recruit- 
ment efforts  in  high  schools  and  community 
colleges;  and 

(4)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
not  expend  for  administrative  expenses  more 
than  8  percent  of  Federal  funds  received 
under  section  823. 

SBC.  an.  LOCAL  APPUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  individual  desiring 
a  scholarship  under  this  subtitle  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  State  at  such  time. 
In  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  State  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  describe 
the  academic  courses  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought. 

(b)  PRiORrry.— In  awarding  scholarships 
under  this  subtitle,  each  State  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  applications  from  individuals  who 


(1)  members  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  gender 
groups  whose  representation  in  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  within  the  State  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  the  jjopulation  eligi- 
ble for  employment  in  law  enforcement  in 
the  State:  and 


(2)  pursuing  an  undergraduate  degree. 

SEC.  «8.  SCHOLARSHIP  AGREEMENT. 

lai  In  General. — Each  individual  receiving 
a  scholarship  under  this  subtitle  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Director. 

(bi  Contents.- Each  agreement  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(li  provide  assurances  that  the  individual 
shall  work  in  a  law  enforcement  position  in 
the  State  which  awarded  such  individual  the 
scholarship  in  accordance  with  the  service 
obligation  described  in  subsection  (o  after 
completion  of  such  individual's  academic 
coui'sts  leading  to  an  associate,  bachelor,  or 
graduate  degree; 

(2i  provide  assurances  that  the  individual 
will  repay  all  of  the  scholarship  assistance 
awarcled  under  this  title  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
shall  prescribe,  in  the  event  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
are  not  complied  with  e.xeept  where  the  indi- 
vidual— 

'Ai  dies: 

(B)  becomes  physically  or  emotionally  dis- 
abled, as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit 
of  a  qsalified  physician:  or 

(Ci  has  been  discharged  in  bankruptcy;  and 

i3i  pet  forth  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  an  individual  receiving  a  schol- 
arship under  this  subtitle  may  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  in  a 
State  other  than  the  State  which  awarded 
such  Individual  the  scholarship  under  this 
subtitle. 

ici  Service  Obligation.- iii  Each  individ- 
ual awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  subtitle 
shall  work  in  a  law  enforcement  position  in 
the  State  which  awarded  such  individual  the 
scholarship  for  a  period  of  one  month  for 
each  credit  hour  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance ie  received  under  this  subtitle. 

i2i  For  purposes  of  satisfying  the  require- 
ment Fpecified  in  paragraph  ili  each  individ- 
ual awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  Act 
shall  i\-ork  in  a  law  enforcement  position  in 
the  State  which  awarded  such  individual  the 
scholarship  for  not  less  than  6  months  nor 
more  than  2  years. 

SEC.  8*9.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  subtitle  for  fiscal  vears  1993. 
1994.  1B95.  and  1996. 

Subtitle  C— Reports 

SEC.  831.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a  I  Annual  Reports.— No  later  than  .April 
1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  report  shall— 

(1)  state  the  number  of  current  and  past 
participants  in  the  Police  Corps  program  au- 
thorized by  subtitle  A.  broken  down  accord- 
ing to  Che  levels  of  educational  study  in 
which  they  are  engaged  and  years  of  service 
they  have  served  on  police  forces  (including 
service  following  completion  of  the  4-year 
service  obligation); 

i2)  describe  the  geographic  dispersion  of 
participants  in  the  Police  Corps  program; 

(3)  state  the  number  of  present  and  past 
scholarship  recipients  under  subtitle  B.  cat- 
egorized according  to  the  levels  of  edu- 
cational study  in  which  such  recipients  are 
engaged  and  the  years  of  service  such  recipi- 
ents have  served  in  law  enforcement; 

(4)  describe  the  geographic,  racial,  and  gen- 
der dispersion  of  scholarship  recipients  under 
subtitle  B;  and 


(5)  describe  the  progress  of  the  programs 
authorizefl  by  this  title  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  programs. 

(b)  SpaciAL  Report.— Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  containing  a  plan  to  expand 
the  assisqance  provided  under  subtitle  B  to 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers.  Such  plan 
shall  contain  information  of  the  number  and 
type  of  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  eli- 
gible for  such  assistance. 

TITLE  DC— FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

AGENCIES 
SEC.  901.  S80RT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  -Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.    902.   AUTHORIZATION    FOR    FEDERAL   LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES. 

There  i*  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  $345,500,000  (which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  other  appropriations)  to  be 
allocated  lis  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, $100,600,000.  which  shall  include: 

(A)  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  to  hire,  equip 
and  train  not  less  than  350  agents  and  nec- 
essary support  personnel  to  expand  DEA  in- 
vestigations and  operations  against  drug 
trafficking-  organizations  in  rural  areas; 

(B)  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  expand  DEA 
State  and  Local  Task  Forces,  including  pay- 
ment of  state  and  local  overtime,  equipment 
and  personnel  costs;  and 

(C)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  hire,  equip 
and  train  not  less  than  50  special  agents  and 
necessary  support  personnel  to  investigate 
violations  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
relating  to  anabolic  steroids. 

(2)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, $98,000,000.  for  the  hiring  of  additional 
agents  and  support  personnel  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  invBstigation  of  drug  trafficking  orga- 
nizations; 

(3)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  $45,000,000,  to  be  further  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

(A)  $25,000,000  to  hire,  train  and  equip  no 
fewer  than  500  full-time  equivalent  Border 
Patrol  officer  positions; 

(B)  $20,000,000,  to  hire,  train  and  equip  no 
fewer  than  400  full-time  equivalent  INS 
criminal  investigators  dedicated  to  drug 
trafficking^  by  illegal  aliens  and  to  deporta- 
tions of  criminal  aliens. 

(4)  For  the  United  States  attorneys, 
$45,000,000  to  hire  and  train  not  less  than  350 
additional  prosecutors  and  support  personnel 
dedicated  to  the  prosecution  of  drug  traffick- 
ing and  related  offenses; 

(5)  For  tihe  United  States  Marshals  Service, 
$10,000,000; 

(6)  For  Che  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms.  $15,000,000  to  hire,  equip  and  train 
not  less  than  100  special  agents  and  support 
personnel  to  investigate  firearms  violations 
committed  by  drug  trafficking  organiza- 
tions, particularly  violent  gangs; 

(7)  For  Che  United  States  courts,  $20,000,000 
for  additional  magistrates,  probation  offi- 
cers, other  personnel  and  equipment  to  ad- 
dress the  case-load  generated  by  the  addi- 
tional InTestigative  and  prosecutorial  re- 
sources provided  in  this  title;  and 

(8)  For  Federal  defender  services, 
$12,000,000  for  the  defense  of  persons  pros- 
ecuted for  drug  trafficking  and  related 
crimes. 

TITLE  X^HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM  ACT 
SEC.  1001.  910RT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Habeas  Cor- 
pus Reform  Act  of  1991". 
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•2261. 


1002.    SPECIAL    HABEAS    CORPUS    PROCE- 
DURES IN  CAPITAL  CASES. 
Part  VI  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  following  chap- 
ter 153  the  following  new  chapter; 

"CHAPTER  164--SPECIAL  HABEAS  CORPUS 
PROCEDURES  IN  CAPITAL  CASES 

"Sec. 

"2256.  Prisoners  in  State  custody  subject  to 
capital  sentence:  appointment 
of  counsel;  requirement  of  rule 
of  court  or  statute:  procedures 
for  appointment. 

•'2257.  Mandatory    stay    of   execution:    dura- 
tion; limits  on  stays  of  execu- 
tion; successive  petitions. 
Filing  of  habeas  corpus  petition:  time 
requirements:  tolling  rules. 

••2259.  Evidentiary  hearings:  scope  of  Federal 
review;  district  court  adjudica- 
tion. 
Certificate  of  probable  cause  inap- 
plicable. 
Counsel  in  capital  cases:  trial  and 
post-conviction:  standards. 

••2262.  Law  controlling  in  Federal  habeas 
corpus  proceedings;  retro- 
activity. 

"82256.  Prisoners  in  State  custody  subject  to 
capital  sentence;  appointment  of  counsel; 
requirement  of  rule  of  court  or  statute;  pro- 
cedures for  appointment 

••(a)  This  chapter  shall  apply  to  cases  aris- 
ing under  section  2254  of  this  title  brought 
by  prisoners  in  State  custody  who  are  sub- 
ject to  a  capital  sentence.  It  shall  apply  only 
if  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  satisfied. 

'•(b)  This  chapter  is  applicable  if  a  State 
establishes  by  rule  of  its  court  of  last  resort 
or  by  statute  a  mechanism  for  the  appoint- 
ment, compensation,  and  payment  of  reason- 
able fees  and  litigation  expenses  of  com- 
petent counsel  consistent  with  section  2261 
of  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  counsel 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death  after  the  prisoner's 
conviction  and  sentence  have  been  upheld  on 
direct  review  in  a  State  court  of  last  resort 
or  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
if  application  is  made  to  that  court,  the 
State  court  of  last  resort  shall  enter  an 
order  confirming  the  appointment  and  shall 
direct  its  clerk  to  forward  the  record  of  the 
case  to  the  attorney  appointed. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  that  counsel 
has  been  offered  to,  but  declined  by.  a  pris- 
oner described  in  paragraph  (1),  the  State 
court  of  last  resort  shall  direct  an  appro- 
priate court  or  judge  to  holu  a  hearing,  at 
which  the  prisoner  and  the  attorney  offered 
to  the  prisoner  shall  be  present,  to  determine 
whether  the  prisoner  is  competent  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  appointment 
of  counsel  and  whether,  if  competent,  the 
prisoner  knowingly  and  intelligently  waives 
the  appointment  of  counsel.  The  court  or 
judge  shall  report  its  determinations  to  the 
State  court  of  last  resort,  which  shall  review 
the  determinations  for  error.  If  the  State 
court  of  last  resort  concludes  that  the  pris- 
oner is  incompetent  and  does  not  waive 
counsel,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order  con- 
firming the  appointment  of  the  attorney  as- 
signed to  the  prisoner  by  the  appointing  au- 
thority and  shall  direct  the  clerk  to  forward 
the  record  to  the  attorney  appointed.  If  the 
court  concludes  that  the  prisoner  is  com- 
petent and  waives  counsel,  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  that  counsel  need  not  be  ap- 
pointed and  shall  direct  the  clerk  to  forward 
the  record  to  the  prisoner. 


"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  requires  the 
appointment  of  counsel  to  a  prisoner  who  is 
not  indigent. 

••(d)  No  counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  to  represent  a  State  pris- 
oner in  State  collateral  proceedings  shall 
have  previously  represented  the  prisoner  at 
trial  or  on  direct  appeal  in  the  case  for  which 
the  appointment  is  made  unless  the  prisoner 
and  counsel  expressly  request  continued  rep- 
resentation. 

••(e)  The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  appointed  under  this  chapter  during 
State  or  Federal  collateral  post-conviction 
proceedings  shall  not  be  a  ground  for  relief 
in  a  proceeding  arising  under  this  chapter  or 
section  2254  of  this  title.  This  limitation 
shall  not  preclude  the  appointment  of  dif- 
ferent counsel  at  any  phase  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral post-conviction  proceedings. 

"$2257.  Mandatory  stay  of  execution;  dura- 
tion; limits  on  stays  of  execution;  succes- 
sive petitions 

■■(a)  Upon  the  entry  in  the  State  court  of 
last  resort  of  an  order  pursuant  to  section 
2256(c)  of  this  title,  a  warrant  or  order  set- 
ting an  execution  date  for  a  State  prisoner 
shall  be  stayed  upon  application  to  any  court 
that  would  have  jurisdiction  over  any  pro- 
ceedings filed  pursuant  to  section  2254  of  this 
title.  The  application  must  recite  that  the 
State  has  invoked  the  post-conviction  review 
procedures  of  this  chapter  and  that  the 
scheduled  execution  is  subject  to  stay. 

■■|b)  A  stay  of  execution  granted  pursuant 
to  subsection  lai  shall  expire  if— 

■(1)  a  State  prisoner  fails  to  file  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  under  section  2254  of  this 
title  within  the  time  required  in  section  2258 
of  this  title; 

■■(2 1  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2254  of 
this  title  the  petition  for  relief  is  denied 
and— 

•■(A)  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari has  expired  and  no  petition  has  been 
filed; 

•(B)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  peti- 
tion: or 

•'(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner 
that  left  the  capital  sentence  undisturbed:  or 

■■(3)  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  counsel  and  after 
having  been  advised  of  the  consequences  of 
his  decision,  a  State  prisoner  under  capital 
sentence  waives  the  right  to  pursue  habeas 
corpus  review  under  section  2254  of  this  title. 

"(c)  If  one  of  the  conditions  in  subsection 
(b)  has  occurred,  no  Federal  court  thereafter 
shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of 
execution  or  grant  relief  in  a  capital  case  un- 
less— 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  previously  presented  by 
the  prisoner  in  the  State  or  Federal  courts, 
and  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is — 

"(A)  the  result  of  State  action  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

"(C)  based  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence; 

"(2)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  jury's  determina- 
tion of  guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for 
which  the  death  penalty  was  imposed:  or 


"(3)  a  stay  and  consideration  of  the  re- 
quested relief  are  necessary  to  prevent  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice. 
"i  2258.  Filing  of  habeas  cwrpua  petition;  time 

requirements;  tolling  rules 

"Any  petition  for  habeas  corpus  relief 
under  section  2254  of  this  title  must  be  flled 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  not  later 
than  365  days  after  the  date  of  filing  In  the 
State  court  of  last  resort  of  an  order  issued 
in  compliance  with  section  2256(c)  of  this 
title.  The  time  requirements  established  by 
this  section  shall  be  tolled— 

"(1)  from  the  date  that  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari is  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  until 
the  date  of  finai  disposition  of  the  petition  If 
a  State  prisoner  seeks  review  of  a  capital 
sentence  that  has  been  affirmed  on  direct  ap- 
peal by  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  State 
or  has  otherwise  become  final  for  State  law 
purposes: 

"(2)  during  any  period  in  which  a  State 
prisoner  under  capital  sentence  has  a  la-op- 
erly  filed  request  for  post-conviction  review 
pending  before  a  State  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  and  if  all  State  filing  rules  are 
met  in  a  timely  manner,  this  period  shall 
run  continuously  from  the  date  that  the 
State  prisoner  initially  files  for  post-convic- 
tion review  until  final  disposition  of  the  case 
by  the  State  court  of  last  resort,  and  further 
until  final  disposition  of  the  matter  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  a 
timely  petition  for  review  is  filed:  and 

"(3)  during  an  additional  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  days,  if  counsel  for  the  State  pris- 
oner— 

"(A)  moves  for  an  extension  of  time  in  the 
United  States  district  court  that  would  have 
proper  jurisdiction  over  the  case  upon  the 
filing  of  a  habeas  corpus  petition  under  sec- 
tion 2254  of  this  title:  and 

"•(B)  makes  a  showing  of  good  cause  for 
counsel's  inability  to  file  the  habeas  corpus 
petition  within  the  365-day  period  estab- 
lished by  this  section. 

"$2259.  Evidentiary  hearings;  scope  of  Fed- 
eral review;  district  court  a4iadication 

"(a!  Whenever  a  State  prisoner  under  a 
capital  sentence  files  a  petition  for  habeas 
corpus  relief  to  which  this  chapter  applies. 
the  district  court  shall— 

■"(1)  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dentiary record  for  habeas  corpus  review: 
and 

"(2)  conduct  any  requested  evidentiary 
hearing  necessary  to  complete  the  record  for 
habeas  corpus  review. 

Upon  the  development  of  a  complete  evi- 
dentiary record  under  this  subsection,  the 
district  court  shall  rule  on  the  merits  of  the 
claims  properly  before  it. 

"(b»(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
a  district  court  may  refuse  to  consider  a 
claim  under  this  section  if— 

"(A)  the  prisoner  previously  failed  to  raise 
the  claim  in  State  court  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  State  law; 

"(B)  the  State  courts,  for  that  reason,  re- 
fused or  would  refuse  to  entertain  the  claim; 
and 

"(C)  such  refusal  would  constitute  an  ade- 
quate and  independent  State  law  ground  that 
would  foreclose  direct  review  of  the  State 
court  judgment  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

"(2)  A  district  court  shall  consider  a  claim 
under  this  section  if  the  prisoner  shows  that 
the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  In  a  State 
court  was  due  to  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
the  prisoner  or  counsel  or  if  the  failure  to 
consider  such  a  claim  would  result  In  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice. 
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"{XMO.  Certificate  of  probable  caiue  inap- 
plicable 

"The  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  prol>- 
able  cause  in  order  to  appeal  from  the  dis- 
trict court  to  the  court  of  appeals  does  not 
apply  to  habeas  corpus  cases  subject  to  this 
chapter  except  when  a  second  or  successive 
petition  is  filed. 

"tSSSl.  Counsel  in   capital   cases;  trial   and 
po«t-conviction;  standards 

"(a)  A  mechanism  for  the  provision  of 
counsel  services  to  indigents  sufficient  to  in- 
voke the  provisions  of  this  chapter  under 
section  2256(b)  of  this  title  shall  provide  for 
counsel  to — 

"(1)  indigents  charged  with  offenses  for 
which  capital  punishment  Is  sought; 

"(2)  indigents  who  have  been  senteficed  to 
death  and  who  seek  appellate  or  collateral 
review  in  State  court;  and 

"(3)  Indigents  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  and  who  seek  certiorari  review  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

'■(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  appointment  made 
before  trial,  at  least  one  attorney  appointed 
under  this  chapter  must  have  been  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  court  in  which  the  pros- 
ecution is  to  be  tried  for  not  less  than  5 
years,  and  must  have  had  not  less  than  3 
years'  experience  in  the  trial  of  felony  pros- 
ecutions in  that  court. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  appointment  made 
after  trial,  at  least  one  attorney  appointed 
under  this  chapter  must  have  been  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the 
State  for  not  less  than  5  years,  and  must 
have  had  not  less  tlian  3  years'  experience  in 
the  handling  of  appeals  in  that  States 
courts  in  felony  cases. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  il  i  and  i2) 
of  this  subsection,  a  court,  for  good  cause 
and  upon  the  defendant's  request,  may  ap- 
point another  attorney  whose  background, 
knowledge,  or  experience  would  otherwise 
enable  the  attorney  to  properly  represent 
the  defendant,  with  due  consideration  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  possible  penalty  and  the 
unique  and  complex  nature  of  the  litigation. 

"(c)  Upon  a  finding  in  ex  parte  proceedings 
that  investigative,  expert  or  other  sen,'ices 
are  reasonably  necessary  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  defendant,  whether  in  connection 
with  issues  relating  to  guilt  or  issues  relat- 
ing to  sentence,  the  court  shall  authorize  the 
defendant's  attorney  to  obtain  such  services 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  order 
the  payment  of  fees  and  expenses  therefor. 
under  subsection  (d).  Upon  finding  that  time- 
ly procurement  of  such  services  could  not 
practicably  await  prior  authorization,  the 
court  may  authorize  the  provision  of  and 
payment  of  such  services  nunc  pro  tunc. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rates  and  maxi- 
mum limits  generally  applicable  to  criminal 
cases  and  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  court  shall  fix  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  an  attorney  appointed 
under  this  subsection  and  the  fees  and  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  for  investigative,  expert. 
and  other  reasonably  necessary  services  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (c).  at  such  rates 
or  amounts  as  the  court  determines  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.". 

SBC    IMS.    LAW    APPUCABLE    IN    CHAPTER    153 
PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  153  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following; 

"ISSS8A.  Law  appUcable 

"(a)  Except  AS  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  each  claim  under  this  chapter 


shall  be  governed  by  the  law  existing  on  the 
date  Che  court  determines  the  claim. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  to  apply  a  new 
rule,  the  court  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  new 
rule; 

"(2)  the  extent  of  the  reliance  by  law  en- 
forcement authorities  on  a  different  rule; 
and 

••(3)  the  effect  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice of  the  application  of  the  new  rule. 

■■(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■new  rule'  means  a  sharp  break  from  prece- 
dent announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  explicitly  and  substan- 
tially changes  the  law  from  that  governing 
at  the  time  the  claimant's  sentence  became 
final.  A  rule  is  not  new  merely  because, 
based  on  precedent  existiner  before  the  rule's 
announcement,  it  was  susceptible  to  debate 
amoni:  reasonable  minds.". 

(bi  Ch.^pter  An.\lysi,s.— The  chapter  anal- 
ysis of  chapter  153  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following; 
■■2255A.  Law  applicable.". 

TITLE  XI— PUNISHMENT  OF  GUN 
CRIMINALS 
SEC.  1101.  SHORT  "nTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun  Crimi- 
nals Punishment  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  1102.  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  GL'N  MURDERS. 

Section  924(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1 1  inserting  "(A)"  after  '■(l )"; 

(2i  designating  the  second  sentence  as  sub- 
paragraph iB); 

i3i  Oesiprnating  the  third  and  fourth  sen- 
tences as  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(4)  Inserting  before  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following' 

■"iC)  Whoever  violates  the  terms  of  sub- 
paragraph lA)  and.  with  the  intent  to  kill, 
discharges  a  firearm  that  kills  another  per- 
son, shall  be  sentenced  to  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment without  release. '. 
SEC.  1J03.  INCREASED  PENAL^nES  FOR  VIOLENT 
GUN  CRIMES. 

la)  1.N  General.— Section  924(c)(1)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(li  striking  subparagraph  (Ai  and  inserting 
the  following: 

■'(A)  Whoever,  during  and  in  relation  to 
any  crime  of  violence  or  drug  trafficking 
crime  (including  a  crime  of  violence  or  drug 
trafficking  crime  which  provides  an  en- 
hanced punishment  if  committed  by  the  use 
of  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  or  device) 
for  which  the  person  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  the  United  Statest— 

■■(])  carries,  possesses,  or  discharges  a  fire- 
arm, with  the  intent  to  injure  another  per- 
son, shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  al- 
ready provided  for  such  crime  of  violence  or 
drug  trafficking  crime,  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  from  5  to  10  years; 

"(ii>  cairies.  possesses  or  discharges  a  fire- 
arm that  is  an  assault  weapon,  shall,  in  addi- 
tion Co  the  penalties  already  provided  for 
such  crime  of  violence  or  drug  trafficking 
crime,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a 
term  from  10  to  15  years;  or 

■•(iii)  carries,  possesses  or  discharges  a  fire- 
arm that  is  a  machine  gun,  an  explosive  de- 
vice, or  is  equipped  with  a  firearm  silencer 
or  firearm  muffler,  shall  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  30  years. ';  and 

(2)  striking  subparagraph  (B).  as  des- 
ignated by  section  1102  of  this  Act,  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  a  second  conviction 
under  this  subsection,  such  person  shall  be 


sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  20  years  and, 
if  the  firearm  is  an  assault  weapon,  a  ma- 
chinegun,  an  explosive  device,  or  is  equipped 
with  a  firearm  silencer  or  firearm  muffler,  to 
life  imprisonment.". 

"(b)  Sestencing  Guidelines  for  New  Pen- 
.^LTIES.— ^rsuant  to  its  authority  under 
section  99l(p)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission, 
shall  promulgate  guidelines  or  amend  exist- 
ing guidelines  to  provide  for  a  sentencing  en- 
hancement in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)(1)(A)  of  section  924  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.". 

SEC.  1104.  POSSESSION  OF  AN  EXPLOSIVE  DUK- 
ING  THE  COMMISSION  OF  A  FELONY. 

(a)  Possession  of  Explosives.— Section 
844(h)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "carries  an  explosive 
during"  and  inserting  "carries  or  otherwise 
possesses  an  explosive  during". 

(b)  Penalty.— Section  844(h)  of  title  18, 
United  Soates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 

•ten  years"  and  inserting  "twenty  years". 
SEC.    1105.    INCREASED    PENALTY    FOR    KNOW- 
I   INGLY     FALSE,     MATERIAL     STATE- 
MENT   IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE 
1   ACQUISITION  OF  A  FIREARM  FROM  A 
UCENSED  DEALER 

Section  924(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  by  striking 
"(a)(6),";  tnd 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  inserting 
■'(a)(6)."  after  '"subsections'^. 

SEC.  1106.  CLARIFICATION  OF  PENALTY  EN- 
HANCEMENT. 
Section  924(c)(1)(D)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "con- 
victed of  ti  violation  or'  and  inserting  "sen- 
tenced pursuant  to". 

SEC.    1107.    PENAL'HES    FOR   IMPROPER   TRANS- 
1  FER,      STEALING       FIREARMS,       OR 
SMUGGLING   A    FIREARM    IN    DRUG- 
I  RELATED  OFFENSE. 

Section  !924  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

■■(i)  Whoever  knowingly  fails  to  acquire 
form  4473.  or  equivalent  (pursuant  to  27  CFR 
178.124),  With  respect  to  the  lawful  transfer- 
ring, transporting,  shipping,  receiving,  or 
possessing  of  any  assault  weapon,  as  required 
by  the  previsions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  (in  accordance 
with  sectijon  3571(e)  of  this  title),  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both.  ". 
SEC.  1108.  THEFT  OF  FIREARMS  AND  EXPLO- 
SIVES. 

Section  844  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(k)  Whoever  steals  any  explosives  mate- 
rials which  are  moving  as.  or  are  a  part  of,  or 
which  have  moved  in.  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  fined  under  this  title,  or 
both.". 

SEC.  1109.  BAR  ON  SALE  OF  FIREARMS  AND  EX- 
j  PLOSIVES    TO    OR    POSSESSION    OF 
FIREARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES  BY  PER- 
SONS CONVICTED  OF  A  VIOLENT  OR 
SERIOUS  DRUG  MISDEMEANOR 

(a)  FiSEARMS.- Sections  842(d)(2)  and 
922(d)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  any  crime  of  vio- 
lence involving  use  of  a  firearm  or  destruc- 
tive device  or  misdemeanor  drug  or  narcotic 
offense  (as  defined  in  section  404(c)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  21  U.S.C.  844(c)) 
for  which  the  penalty  imposed  was  greater 
than  6  months  (it  is  a  bar  to  a  prosecution 
under  this  paragraph  that  the  conviction  for 
a  misdemeanor  drug  or  narcotic  offense  oc- 
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curred  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991)"  after 
"crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year"; 

(b)  Explosives.— Sections  842(i)(i)  and 
922(g)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "or  has  been  con- 
victed In  any  court  of  any  crime  of  violence 
involving  use  of  a  firearm  or  destructive  de- 
vice or  misdemeanor  drug  or  narcotic  offense 
(as  defined  in  section  404(c)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  21  U.S.C.  844(c))  for  which 
the  maximum  penalty  is  greater  than  6 
months  (it  Is  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  the  conviction  for  a  serious 
misdemeanor  drug  or  narcotic  offense  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991i'  after 
"crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year '; 

SEC.  1110,  PERMITTING  CONSIDERATION  OF  PRE- 
TRIAL DETENTION  FOR  CERTAIN 
FIREARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES  OF- 
FENSES. 

Section  3142(f)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or"  after  the  semicolon  in 
subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  sub- 
paragraph (E);  and 

(3)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D)  an  offense  under  section  844(a)  that  is 
a  violation  of  subsection  (d).  (h).  or  (i )  of  sec- 
tion 842  or  an  offense  under  section  924(a) 
that  is  a  violation  of  subsection  (d).  (g).  (h), 
(1),  (j),  (o),  (q).  or  (s)  of  section  922:  or". 

SEC,  1111.  DISPOSITION  OF  FORFEITED  FIRE- 
ARMS. 

Subsection  5872(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  5872(bl).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Disposal.— In  the  case  of  the  forfeit- 
ure of  any  firearm,  where  there  is  no  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  thereof— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  retain  the  firearm 
for  official  use  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  or.  if  not  so  retained,  offer  to 
transfer  the  weapon  without  charge  to  any 
other  executive  department  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government  for  official 
use  by  it  and,  if  the  offer  is  accepted,  so 
transfer  the  firearm; 

"(2)  If  the  firearm  is  not  disposed  of  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1).  is  a  firearm  other  than 
a  machinegtm  or  a  firearm  forfeited  for  a 
violation  of  this  chapter,  is  a  firearm  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is  not  so  defec- 
tive that  its  disposition  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  would  create  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  a  malfunction  likely  to  result  in  death  or 
bodily  injury,  and  is  a  firearm  which  (in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration evidence  of  present  value  and  evi- 
dence that  like  firearms  are  not  available  ex- 
cept as  collector's  items,  or  that  the  value  of 
like  firearms  available  in  ordinary  commer- 
cial channels  is  substantially  less)  derives  a 
substantial  part  of  its  monetary  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  novel,  rare,  or  because  of 
its  association  with  some  historical  figure, 
period,  or  event  the  Secretary  m.ay  sell  such 
firearm,  after  public  notice,  at  public  sale  to 
a  dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  44  of  title  18,  United  States  Code: 

"(3)  If  the  firearm  has  not  been  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  the  firearm  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  General 
Services  Administration,  who  shall  destroy 
or  provide  for  the  destruction  of  such  fire- 
arm; and 

"(4)  No  decision  or  action  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  judicial  review.". 


SEC.  1112.  CLARIFICATION  OF  -BURGLARY" 
UNDER  THE  ARMED  CAREER  CRIMI- 
NAL STATUTE. 

Section  924(e)(2)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(D)  the  term  'burglary"  means  any  crime 
punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  ex- 
ceeding one  year  and  consisting  of  entering 
or  remaining  surreptitiously  within  a  build- 
ing that  is  the  property  of  another  with  in- 
tent to  engage  in  conduct  constituting  a 
Federal  or  State  offense.". 

SEC.  1113.  CLARIFICATION  OF  DEFINITION  OF 
CONVICTION. 

Section  921(a)(20)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  previous 
sentence,  if  the  conviction  was  for  a  violent 
felony  involving  the  threatened  or  actual  use 
of  a  firearm  or  explosive  or  was  for  a  serious 
drug  offense,  as  defined  in  section  924(e)  of 
this  title,  the  person  shall  be  considered  con- 
victed for  purposes  of  this  chapter  irrespec- 
tive of  any  pardon,  setting  aside,  or 
expunction  of  the  original  conviction.". 

TITLE  HI— PRISON  FOR  VIOLENT  DRUG 
OFFENDERS 
SEC.  1201.  REGIONAL  PRISONS. 

<a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

il)  The  total  population  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  prisons  and  jails  increased  by  84 
percent  between  1980  and  1988  and  currently 
numbers  more  than  900,000  people. 

(2)  More  than  60  percent  of  all  prisoners 
have  a  history  of  drug  abuse  or  are  regularly 
using  drugs  while  in  prison,  but  only  11  per- 
cent of  State  prison  inmates  and  7  percent  of 
Federal  prisoners  are  enrolled  in  drug  treat- 
ment programs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  are  not  receiving  needed  drug 
treatment  while  incarcerated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  is  increasing  rapidly. 

(3)  Drug-abusing  prisoners  are  highly  like- 
ly to  return  to  crime  upon  release,  but  the 
recidivism  rate  is  much  lower  for  those  who 
successfully  complete  treatment  programs. 
Providing  drug  treatment  to  prisoners  dur- 
ing incarceration  therefore  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  break  the  cycle  of  recidivism, 
reducing  the  crime  rate  and  future  prison 
overcrowding. 

(b)  Althorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  the 
following  amounts: 

(1)  $600,000,000  for  the  construction  of  10  re- 
gional prisons;  and 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  the  operation  of  such  re- 
gional prisons  for  one  year. 

Such  amounts  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

(ci  Location  and  Population.— The  re- 
gional prisons  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  located  in  places  chosen  by  the  Di- 
rector of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  after 
consulting  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  not  less  than  6  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  Each  such  fa- 
cility shall  be  used  to  accommodate  a  popu- 
lation consisting  of  State  and  Federal  pris- 
oners in  proportions  of  20  percent  Federal 
and  80  percent  State. 

(d)  ELiGiBiLrry  of  Prisoners.— The  re- 
gional prisons  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  incarcerate  State  and  Fed- 
eral prisoners  who  have  release  dates  of  not 
more  than  2  years  from  the  date  of  assign- 
ment to  the  prison  and  who  have  been  found 
to  have  substance  abuse  problems  requiring 
long-term  treatment. 


(e)  State  RESPONSiBiLrriES.— (1)  The 
States  shall  select  prisoners  for  assignmeiit 
to  the  regional  prisons  who.  In  addition  to 
satisfying  eligibility  criteria  otherwise  spec- 
ified in  this  section,  have  long-term  drug 
abuse  problems  and  serious  criminal  his- 
tories. Selection  of  such  persons  Is  necessary 
for  the  regional  prison  program  to  have  the 
maximum  impact  on  the  crime  rate  and  fu- 
ture prison  overcrowding,  since  such  persons 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  commit  new 
crimes  following  release.  Prisoners  selected 
for  assignment  to  a  regional  prison  must 
agree  to  the  assignment. 

(2)  Any  State  seeking  to  refer  a  State  pris- 
oner to  a  regional  prison  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  (referred  to 
as  the  "Director")  an  aftercare  plan  setting 
forth  the  provisions  that  the  State  will  make 
for  the  continued  treatment  of  the  prisoner 
in  a  therapeutic  community  following  re- 
lease. The  aftercare  plan  shall  also  contain 
provisions  for  vocational  job  training  where 
appropriate. 

(3)  The  State  referring  the  prisoner  to  the 
regional  prison  (referred  to  as  the  "sending 
State")  shall  reimburse  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons for  the  full  cost  of  the  incarceration  and 
treatment  of  the  prisoner,  except  that  If  the 
prisoner  successfully  completes  the  treat- 
ment program,  the  Director  shall  return  to 
the  sending  SUte  25  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  for  that  prisoner.  The  total  amount  re- 
turned to  each  State  under  this  paragraph  In 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  that  State 
to  provide  the  aftercare  treatment  required 
by  paragraph  (2). 

(f)  Powers  of  the  Director.— (1)  The  Di- 
rector shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  State  or  Federal 
prisoner  satisfies  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  this  section,  and  whether  the  pris- 
oner is  to  be  accepted  into  the  regional  pris- 
on program.  The  Director  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  this  determination  after  the 
staff  of  the  regional  prison  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  the  prisoner  In  person. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  determine  if  a  prisoner  In  the  re- 
gional treatment  program  is  complying  with 
all  of  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
program.  The  Director  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  return  any  prisoner  not  complying 
with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
program  to  the  sending  State  at  anytime. 
The  Director  shall  notify  the  sending  State 
whenever  such  prisoner  Is  returned  that  the 
prisoner  has  not  successfully  completed  the 
treatment  program. 

TITLE  Xin— BOOT  CAMPS 
SEC.  1301.  BOOT  CAMPS, 

(a)  Ln  General.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  establish  within  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  10  military-style  boot 
camp  prisons  (referred  to  in  this  title  as 
"boot  camps").  The  boot  camps  will  be  lo- 
cated on  closed  military  installations  on 
sites  to  be  chosen  by  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, and  will  provide  a  highly  regimented 
schedule  of  strict  discipline,  physical  train- 
ing, work,  drill,  and  ceremony  characteristic 
of  military  basic  training  as  well  as  remedial 
education  and  treatment  for  substance 
abuse. 

(b)  CAPACmr.— Each  boot  camp  shall  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  between  200  and  300 
inmates  for  periods  of  not  less  than  90  days 
and  not  greater  than  120  days.  Not  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  inmates  shall  be  Federal 
prisoners.  The  remaining  inmates  shall  be 
State  prisoners  who  are  accepted  for  particl- 
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pation  In  the  boot  camp  program  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  Federal  Prisoners.— Section  3582  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

'•(e)  Boot  Camp  Prison  as  a  Sentencing 
Alternative. — (l)  The  court,  in  imposing 
sentence  In  the  circumstances  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  may  designate  the  defendant 
as  eligible  for  placement  in  a  boot  camp  pris- 
on. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  determine 
whether  a  defendant  so  designated  will  be  as- 
signed to  a  boot  camp  prison. 

"(2)  A  defendant  may  be  designated  as  eli- 
gible for  placement  in  boot  camp  prison  if— 

'■(A)  the  defendant — 

'•(i)  is  under  25  years  of  age; 

'•(11)  has  no  prior  conviction  for  which  he 
or  she  has  served  more  than  10  days  incarcer- 
ation; and 

"(Hi)  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  in- 
volving a  controlled  substance  punishable 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  or  the 
Controlled  Substances  Export  and  Import 
Act,  or  any  other  offense  if  the  defendant,  at 
the  time  of  arrest  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 
tested  positive  for  the  presence  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  his  or  her  blood  or  urine; 
and 

••(B)  the  sentencing  court  finds  that  the  de- 
fendant's total  offense  level  under  the  Fed- 
eral sentencing  guidelines  is  level  9  or  less. 

"(3)  If  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons finds  that  an  inmate  placed  in  a  boot 
camp  prison  pursuant  to  this  subsection  has 
willfully  refused  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  confinement  in  the  boot  camp,  the 
Director  may  transfer  the  inmate  to  any 
Other  correctional  facility  in  the  Federal 
prison  system. 

••(4)  Successful  completion  of  assignment 
to  a  boot  camp  shall  constitute  satisfaction 
of  any  period  of  active  incarceration,  but 
shall  not  affect  any  aspect  of  a  sentence  re- 
lating to  a  fine,  restitution,  or  supervised  re- 
lease.". 

(d)  State  Prisoners.— (D  Any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  m 
any  State,  or  who  anticipates  entering^  a  plea 
of  guilty  of  such  offense,  but  who  has  not  yet 
been  sentenced,  may  apply  to  be  assigned  to 
a  boot  camp.  Such  application  shall  be  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  shall  be  in  the 
form  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  and  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment cerufled  by  counsel  for  the  applicant 
that  at  the  time  of  sentencing  the  applicant 
is  likely  to  be  eligible  for  assignment  to  a 
boot  camp  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  The 
Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  respond  to  such  ap- 
plications within  14  days  so  that  the  sentenc- 
ing court  is  aware  of  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation at  the  time  of  sentencing.  In  respond- 
ing to  such  applications,  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the 
availability  of  space,  whether  a  defendant 
who  becomes  eligible  for  assignment  to  a 
boot  camp  prison  at  the  time  of  sentencing 
will  be  so  assigned. 

(2)  A  person  convicted  of  a  State  criminal 
offense  shall  be  eligible  for  assignment  to  a 
boot  camp  if  he  or  she— 

(A)  is  under  25  years  of  age; 

(B)  has  no  prior  conviction  for  which  he  or 
she  has  served  more  than  10  days  incarcer- 
ation; 

(C)  has  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  impris- 
onment that  will  be  satisfied  under  the  law 
of  the  sentencing  State  if  the  defendant  suc- 
ceasfully  completes  a  term  of  not  less  than  90 
days  nor  more  than  120  days  in  a  boot  camp; 

(D)  has  been  designated  by  the  sentencing 
court  as  eligible  for  assignment  to  a  boot 
camp;  and 


(E)  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  involv- 
ing a  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802)).  or  any  other  offense  if  the  de- 
fendant, at  the  time  of  arrest  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  tested  positive  for  the  presence  of 
a  controlled  substance  in  his  or  her  blood  or 
urine. 

(3)  If  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
finds  that  an  inmate  placed  in  a  boot  camp 
prison  pursuant  to  tills  subsection  has  will- 
fully refused  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  confinement  in  the  boot  camp,  the  Direc- 
tor may  transfer  the  inmate  back  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  sentencing  court. 

i4i  Each  State  that  refers  a  prisoner  to  a 
boot  camp  shall  reimburse  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  for — 

(Ai  80  percent  of  the  cost  incurred  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  for  incarceration  and 
treatment  and  other  services  to  such  pris- 
oner that  successfully  completes  the  pro- 
gram; and 

iB)  JOG  percent  of  such  costs  for  each  pris- 
oner that  enters  a  boot  camp  but  does  not 
successfully  complete  the  program. 

(e)  Authorization  of  Appropki.\tions.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  of  which  not 
more  than  $12,5(X).000  shall  be  used  to  convert 
each  closed  military  base  to  a  boot  camp 
prison  and  not  more  than  S2. 500.000  shall  be 
used  tX)  operate  each  boot  camp  for  one  fiscal 
year.  Such  amounts  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priateii  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

TITLE  XIV— YOUTH  VIOLENCE  ACT 
Subtide  A— Increasing  Penalties  for  Employ- 
ing   Children    to    Distribute    Drugs    Near 

Schools  and  Playgrounds 

SEC.     1401.     STRENGTHENING     FEDERAL     PE.N- 
ALTIES. 

la)  Section  405A  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  845a>  is  amended  as 
follows: 

!l)  at  the  end  of  subsection  ib)  by  adding 
the  following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  person  at  least  18  years  of  age 
who  ktiowingly  and  intentionally— 

■■'1)  employs,  hires,  uses,  persuades,  in- 
duces, entices,  or  coerces,  a  person  under  18 
years  of  age  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 
section;  or 

"(2 1  employs,  hires,  uses,  persuades,  in- 
duces, entices,  or  coerces,  a  person  under  18 
years  of  age  to  assist  in  avoiding  detection 
or  apprehension  for  any  offense  of  this  sec- 
tion bj-  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  en- 
force.Tient  official. 

is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or 
fine,  or  both,  up  to  triple  that  authorized  by 
section  841(b)  of  this  title."; 

(2)  it  subsection  (o  by— 

lA)  striking  ••(c)"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereol'  •(d)"; 

(Bi  inserting  ■•or  (ci"  after  "imposed  under 
subse(n:ion  (b) ";  and 

iCi  inserting  ■•or  (o"  after  "convicted 
under  subsection  (b)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  ••(d)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••(e)". 

Subtitle  B — Anti-gang  Grants 
SEC.  1«I.  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  is  amended  in  part  B  by— 

( 1 )  inserting  after  the  heading  for  such  part 
the  following: 

■Subpart  I— General  Grant  Programs"; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subpiart 
II,  as  fcllows: 
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"Subpart  H— Juvenile  Drug  Trafficking  and 
Gang  Prevention  Grants 

"FORMULA  GRANTS 

•Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations 
thereof  to  assist  them  in  planning,  establish- 
ing, operating,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
projects  (lirectly  or  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies  for 
the  development  of  more  effective  programs 
including  education,  prevention,  treatment 
and  enforcement  programs  to  reduce — 

(1)  the  formation  or  continuation  of  juve- 
nile gang$;  and 

(2)  the  use  and  sale  of  illegal  drugs  by  juve- 
niles, 

"(b)  The  grants  made  under  this  section 
can  be  used  for  any  of  the  following  specific 
purposes: 

•■(1)  To  reduce  the  participation  of  juve- 
niles in  drug  related  crimes  (including  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  use),  particularly  in  and 
around  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

••i2)  To  reduce  juvenile  involvement  in  or- 
ganized crime,  drug  and  gang-related  activ- 
ity, particularly  activities  that  involve  the 
distribution  of  drugs  by  or  to  juveniles; 

•■(3)  To  develop  within  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  including  the  juvenile  corrections 
system,  new  and  innovative  means  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  juveniles  convicted  of 
serious,  (Irug-related  and  gang-related  of- 
fenses; 

•■(4)  To  reduce  juvenile  drug  and  gang-re- 
lated activity  in  public  housing  projects; 

••(5)  To  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  personnel  and  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  adjudicatory  and  corrections 
components  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  to 
identify  drug-dependent  or  gang-involved  ju- 
venile offenders  and  to  provide  appropriate 
counseling  and  treatment  to  such  offenders; 

••(6)  To  promote  the  involvement  of  all  ju- 
veniles id  lawful  activities,  including  in- 
school  and  after-school  programs  for  aca- 
demic, athletic  or  artistic  enrichment  that 
also  teacli  that  drug  and  gang  involvement 
are  wrong^ 

••(7)  To  facilitate  Federal  and  State  co- 
operation with  local  school  officials  to  de- 
velop education,  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  for  juveniles  who  are  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  drug  trafficking,  drug  use  or 
gang-relaoed  activities; 

"(8)  To  prevent  juvenile  drug  and  gang  in- 
volvement in  public  housing  projects 
through  programs  establishing  youth  sports 
and  other  activities,  including  girls  and  boys 
clubs,  scoat  troops,  and  little  leagues; 

■■(9)  To  provide  pre-  and  post-trial  drug 
abuse  treatment  to  juveniles  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system;  with  the  highest  possible  pri- 
ority to  providing  drug  abuse  treatment  to 
drug-depetdent  pregnant  juveniles  and  drug- 
dependent  juvenile  mothers;  and 

■•(10)  To  provide  education  and  treatment 
programs  for  youth  exposed  to  severe  vio- 
lence in  uheir  homes,  schools  or  neighbor- 
hoods. 

••(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  each 
State  undtr  this  section  (Formula  Grants)  50 
per  centuffi  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
each  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
for  juvenile  drug  supply  reduction  programs 
and  50  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  juvenile 
drug  demand  reduction  programs. 

••SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  DRUG  DEMAND  REDUCTION 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  GRANTS 

••Sec.  23J.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  provide  additional  Federal  assistance  and 
support  to  identify  promising  new  juvenile 
drug  demand  reduction  and  enforcement  pro- 
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grams,  to  replicate  and  demonstrate  these 
programs  to  serve  as  national,  regional  or 
local  models  that  could  be  used,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  by  other  public  and  private  juvenile 
Justice  programs,  and  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  public  or  private 
organizations  to  implement  similar  pro- 
grams. In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  pro- 
grams aimed  at  juvenile  involvement  In  or- 
ganized gang-  and  drug-related  activities,  in- 
cluding supply  and  demand  reduction  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with, 
public  or  private  non-profit  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, or  organizations  or  individuals  to 
carry  out  any  purpose  authorized  in  section 
231.  The  Administrator  shall  have  final  au- 
thority over  all  funds  awarded  under  this 
subchapter. 

"(c)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
this  subchapter,  20  per  centum  shall  be  re- 
served and  set  aside  for  this  section  in  a  spe- 
cial discretionary  fund  for  use  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  the  purposes  specified 
in  section  231  as  described  in  section  232(a). 
Grants  made  under  this  section  may  be  made 
for  amounts  up  to  1(X)  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  programs  or  projects. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  233.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year 
1993  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part. 

"ALLOCATION  OF  FUND 

"Sec.  234.  Of  the  total  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  subpart  in  any  fiscal  year 
the  amount  remaining  after  setting  aside  the 
amounts  required  to  be  reserved  to  carry  out 
section  232  (Discretionary  Grants)  shall  be 
allocated  as  follows: 

"(1)  $400,000  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  participating  States: 

"(2)  Of  the  total  funds  remaining  after  the 
allocation  under  paragraph  (a),  there  shall  be 
allocated  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  re- 
maining funds  described  in  this  paragraph  as 
the  population  of  juveniles  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  Juveniles  of  all  the 
States. 

"APPLICATION 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  Each  State  applying  for 
grants  under  section  231  (Formula  Grants) 
and  each  public  or  private  entity  applying 
for  grants  under  section  232  (Discretionary 
Grants)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Administrator  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  practical,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  regulations  governing 
applications  for  this  subpart  that  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  applications  re- 
quired under  part  I  (general  juvenile  justice 
formula  grant)  and  part  C  (special  emphasis 
prevention  and  treatment  grants),  including 
the  procedures  relating  to  competition. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (b).  each  State  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  231  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  description  of  how  the  funds 
made  available  shall  be  coordinated  with 
Federal  assistance  provided  in  parts  B  and  C 
of  title  n  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  and  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance  under  the  Drug 
Control  and  System  Improvement  Grant  pro- 
gram. 


"REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  236.  The  procedures  and  time  limits 
imposed  on  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments under  sections  505  and  508,  respec- 
tively, of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  relating  to 
the  review  of  applications  and  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  shall  apply  to  the  review  of  ap- 
plications and  distribution  of  funds  under 
this  subpart.". 

SEC.  1412.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  TITLE  n.— Section  291  of  title  n  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5671 )  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "(other 
than  part  D)"; 

(B)  and  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  in  its  en- 
tirety: and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  Mother 
than  part  D)". 

(b)  Part  D.— Part  D  of  title  n  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Part  E.— Part  E  of  title  n  of  such  Act 
is  redesignated  as  part  D. 

Subtitle  C — Juvenile  Penalties 

SEC.  1421.  TREATMENT  OF  VIOLENT  JUVENILES 
AS  ADULTS. 

(a)  Jurisdiction  Over  Certain  Firear.ms 
Offenses.— Section  5032(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  so  designated  by  this  section, 
is  amended  by  striking  "922(p)"  and  insert- 
ing "924  (b).  (g),  or  (h)". 

(b)  Adult  Status  of  Juveniles  Who  Com- 
mit Firearms  Offenses.— Section  5032(d)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "A  juvenile"  and  inserting 
"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3).  a  Juvenile"; 

(2)  by  striking  ".  except  that."  and  des- 
ignating the  following  matter  up  to  the 
semicolon  as  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  "however"  after  the  semi- 
colon and  designating  the  remaining  matter 
as  paragraph  (3):  and 

(4)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  "or  section 
924  (b).  (g).  or  (h)  of  this  title,"  after  "959), '. 

(c)  Factors  for  Transferring  a  Juvenile 
TO  Adult  Status.— Section  5032(e)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Evidence": 

(2)  by  striking  "intellectual  development 
and  psychological  maturity;"  and  inserting 
"level  of  intellectual  development  and  matu- 
rity; and": 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  such  as  rehabilitation 
and  substance  abuse  treatment,"  after  "past 
treatment  efforts"; 

(4)  by  striking  ";  the  availability  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  treat  the  juvenile's  behav- 
ioral problems";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  In  considering  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense, as  required  by  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
juvenile  played  a  leadership  role  in  an  orga- 
nization, or  otherwise  influenced  other  per- 
sons to  take  part  in  criminal  activities,  in- 
volving the  use  and  distribution  of  con- 
trolled substances  or  firearms.  Such  factors, 
if  found  to  exist,  shall  weigh  heavily  in  favor 
of  a  transfer  to  adult  status,  but  the  absence 
of  such  factors  shall  not  preclude  a  transfer 
to  adult  status.". 

SEC.  1422.  SERIOUS  DRUG  OFFENSES  BY  JUVE- 
NILES AS  ARMED  CAREER  CRIMINAL 
ACT  PREDICATES. 

(a)  Act  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.— Sec- 
tion 924(e)(2)(A)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i); 


(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (ill),  as  follows: 
"(ill)  any  act  of  juvenile  delinquency  that 

if  committed  by  an  adult  would  be  punish- 
able under  section  401(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b)(1)(A));  and". 

(b)  Serious  Drug  Offense.— Section 
924(e)(2)(C)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  "or  serious  drug  offense" 
after  "violent  felony". 

TITLE  XV— RURAL  CRIME  AND  DRUG 

CONTROL  ACT 

Subtitle  A — Fighting  Drug  TrafQcking  in 

Rural  Areas 

SEC.  ISOI.  ALTHORIZATIONS  FOR  RURAL  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIE& 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
Section  1001(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  to  carry  out  part  O  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  BASE  ALLOCATION.— Sec- 
tion 150:(a)(2)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  "$100,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$250,000". 

SEC.    1502.    RURAL   DRUG    ENFORCEMENT   TASK 
FORCES. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  General,  in  consultation  with  the 
Governors,  mayors,  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  shall  establish  a  Rural  Drug  En- 
forcement Task  Force  in  each  of  the  Federal 
judicial  districts  which  encompass  signifi- 
cant rural  lands. 

(b)  Task  Force  Membership.— The  task 
forces  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  chaired  by  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  respective  Federal  judicial  district.  The 
task  forces  shall  include  representatives 
from — 

(1)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  sigen- 
cles; 

(2)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration; 

(3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

(4)  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service;  and 

1 5)  law  enforcement  officers  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Park  Police.  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  such  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  the  Attorney  General  may  di- 
rect. 

SEC.  1503.  CROSS-DESIGNATION  OF  FEDERAL  OF- 
FICERS. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  cross-designate 
up  to  100  law  enforcement  officers  from  each 
of  the  agencies  specified  under  section 
1502(b)(5)  with  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
on  non-Federal  lands  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

SEC.  1504.  RURAL  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  TRAIN- 
ING. 

(a)  Specialized  Training  for  Rural  Offi- 
cers.—The  Director  of  the  Federal  Law  Eln- 
forcement  Training  Center  shall  develop  a 
specialized  course  of  Instruction  devoted  to 
training  law  enforcement  officers  from  rural 
agencies  In  the  Investigation  of  drug  traf- 
ficking and  related  crimes. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There    Is    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
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Sl.OOO.OOO  In  each  of  the  Hscal  years  1992.  1993 
and  1994  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 
Subtitle  B— IncreasinK  Penalties  for  Certain 

Drag  TrafQcking  Offenses 
SEC  isii.  SHORT  nrus. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  -Ice  En- 
forcement Act  of  1991". 

SEC.      ISia.     STRENGTHENING     FEDERAL     PEN- 
ALTIE& 

(a)  Large  Amount.— Section  401(b)(1)(A)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (vii)  by  striking^  "or"  at  the 
end  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vlii);  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (ix)  as  follows 
"(ix)  25  grams  or  more  of  methamphet- 

amine,  its  salts,  isomers,  and  salts  of  its  iso- 
mers, that  is  80  percent  pure  and  crystalline 
in  form.". 

(b)  Smaller  A.mount.— Section  401(b)(i)(Bi 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b)(1)(B))  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  at  the  end  of  clause  (vii)  by  striking 
"or"; 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  clause  (vili) 
the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  clause  lix)  as  follows: 
"(ix)    5   grams    or    more    of   methamphet- 

amine,  its  salts.  Isomers,  and  salts  of  its  iso- 
mers, that  is  80  percent  pure  and  crystalline 
In  form.". 

Subtitle  C — Rural  Drug  Prevention  and 
Treatment 

SEC.    1521.    RURAL    SUBSTANCE    ABUSE    TREAT- 
MENT AND  EDUCATION  GRANTS. 

Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
new  section: 

•SEC.  9MH.   RURAL  SL'BSTANCE   ABUSE   TREAT- 
MENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Treatment  Improvement  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  ■Director'  i 
shall  establish  a  program  to  provide  grants 
to  hospitals,  community  health  centers,  mi- 
grant health  centers,  health  entities  of  In- 
dian tribes  and  tribal  organizations  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1913(b)(5)),  and  other  appro- 
priate entities  that  serve  nonmetropolitan 
areas  to  assist  such  entities, in  developing^ 
and  implementing  projects  that  provide,  or 
expand  the  availability  of,  substance  abuse 
treatment  services. 

"(b)  Requirements.— To  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  a  hospital,  community 
health  center,  or  treatment  facility  shall— 

"(1)  serve  a  nonmetropolitan  area  or  have 
a  substance  abuse  treatment  program  that  is 
designed  to  serve  a  nonmetropolitan  area; 

"(2)  operate,  or  have  a  plan  to  operate,  an 
approved  substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
gram; 

"(3)  agree  to  coordinate  the  project  as- 
sisted under  this  section  with  substance 
abuse  treatment  activities  within  the  State 
and  loctd  agencies  responsible  for  substance 
abuse  treatment;  and 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  an  application  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(C)  APPUCATION.— 

"(1)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section  an  entity  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Director  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Director  shall  re- 
quire. 

"(2)  Coordinated  applications.— State 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  substance 
abuse   treatment   may   submit   coordinated 


grant  applications  on  behalf  of  entities  that 
are  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

"(d)  Prevention  Programs.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  entity  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  use  a  portion  of 
such  grant  funds  to  further  community- 
based  substance  abuse  prevention  activities. 

"i2>  Regul.\tions.— The  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  regarding  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(e)  Special  Consideration.— In  awarding 
grants  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
give  priority  to— 

"!l)  projects  sponsored  by  rural  hospitals 
that  are  qualified  to  receive  rural  health 
care  transition  grants  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 40051  e  I  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1987; 

"(2)  projects  serving  nonmetropolitan 
areas  that  establish  links  and  coordinate  ac- 
tivities between  hospitals.  community 
health  centers,  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  substance  abuse  treatment  cen- 
ters; and 

"(3)  projects  that  are  designed  to  serve 
areas  that  have  no  available  existing  treat- 
ment facilities. 

"(f)  Duration.— Grants  awarded  under  sub- 
section lai  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years,  except  that  the  Director  may  esub- 
lish  a  procedure  for  renewal  of  grants  under 
subsection  la). 

"(gi  GEfxjRAPHic  Distribution.— To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  Director  shall  provide 
grants  to  fund  at  least  one  project  in  each 
State. 

"ih)  .Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
and  19B3.'. 

SEC.  1S22.  CLEARINGHOUSE  PROGRAM. 

Section  509  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-7)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2i  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod: and 

(3)  br,-  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs— 

"i5i  to  gather  information  pertaining  to 
rural  drug  abuse  treatment  and  education 
projects  funded  by  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  -Administration,  as  well 
as  other  such  projects  operating  throughout 
the  United  States;  and 

"(6i  to  disseminate  such  information  to 
rural  hospitals,  community  health  centers, 
community  mental  health  centers,  treat- 
ment facilities,  community  organizations, 
and  other  interested  individuals.". 

Subtitle  D— Rural  Land  Recovery  Act 

SEC.   1»31.  DIRECTOR  OF  RURAL  LAND  RECOV- 
ERY. 

Each  of  the  task  forces  established  under 
section  1502(a)  shall  include  one  Director  of 
Rural  Land  Recovery  whose  duties  shall  in- 
clude the  coordination  of  all  activities  out- 
lined under  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  1902.  ASSET  FORFEITURE. 

(a)  The  assets  seized  from  rural  clandestine 
methamphetamine  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  laboratory  operations  and  their  opera- 
tors shall  be  used  primarily  to  fund  the  de- 
contamination of  the  property  and  imme- 
diate environment  chemically  fouled  by  the 
operations  or  operators. 

(b)  Any  assets  that  remain  after  the  execu- 
tion of  provisions  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
shall   be  used  to  decontaminate  properties 


chemically  fouled  by  other  such  clandestine 
laboratory  operations  and  oi>erators 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  task  force. 
SEC.  1533.  PROSECUTION  OF  CLANDESTINE  LAB- 
ORATORY OPERATOR& 

(a)  State  and  Federal  prosecutors,  when 
bringing  charges  against  the  operators  of 
clandestine  methamphetamine  and  other 
dangerouj  drug  laboratories  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  include,  in  addition 
to  drug-related  counts,  counts  involving  in- 
fringements of  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  or  any  other  environ- 
mental pootection  Act,  including— 

(1)  illegul  disposal  of  hazardous  waste;  and 

(2)  knowing  endangerment  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

(b)  Statae  and  Federal  prosecutors  and  pri- 
vate citizens  may  bring  suit  against  the  op- 
erators of  clandestine  methamphetamine 
and  other  dangerous  drug  laboratories  for 
environmental  and  health  related  damages 
caused  by  the  operators  in  their  manufacture 
of  illicit  substances. 

TITLE  IVI— DRUG  EMERGENCY  AREAS 
ACT  OF  1991 
SEC.  1601.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Emer- 
gency Areas  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  1602.  ORUG  EMERGENCY  AREAS. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1006  of  the  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Leadership  Act  of  1988  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  d8claration  of  drug  emergency 
Areas.— 

"(1)  Presidential  declaration.— (A)  In 
the  event  that  a  major  drug-related  emer- 
gency exists  throughout  a  State  or  a  part  of 
a  State,  She  President  may,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  and  other  appropriate  offi- 
cials, declare  such  State  or  part  of  a  State  to 
be  a  drug  emergency  area  and  may  take  any 
and  all  necessary  actions  authorized  by  this 
subsection  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
the  term  'major  drug-related  emergency' 
means  any  occasion  or  instance  in  which 
drug  trafficking,  drug  abuse,  or  drug-related 
violence  reaches  such  levels,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  that  Federal  assistance  is 
needed  to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts 
and  capabilities  to  save  lives,  and  to  protect 
property  and  public  health  and  safety. 

"(2)  Procedure  for  declaration.— <A)  All 
requests  fbr  a  declaration  by  the  President 
designating  an  area  to  be  a  drug  emergency 
area  shall  be  made,  in  writing,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  af- 
fected St»te  or  local  government,  respec- 
tively, and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Director  in  such  form  as 
the  Direcoor  may  by  regulation  require.  One 
or  more  cities,  counties,  or  States  may  sub- 
mit a  joint  request  for  designation  as  a  drug 
emergency  area  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Any  request  made  under  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  based  on  a  written 
finding  that  the  major  drug-related  emer- 
gency is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  nesponse  to  save  lives,  and  to  pro- 
tect property  and  public  health  and  safety, 
that  FedeBal  assistance  is  necessary. 

"(C)  The  President  shall  not  limit  declara- 
tions made  under  this  subsection  to  highly- 
populated  centers  of  drug  trafficking,  drug 
use  or  drug-related  violence,  but  shall  also 
consider  applications  from  governments  of 
less  populEted  areas  where  the  magnitude 
and  severity  of  such  activities  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  State  or  local  government 
to  respond, 

"(D)  As  part  of  a  request  for  a  declaration 
by  the  President  under  this  subsection,  and 
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as  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  drug:  emergency 
assistance  under  this  subsection,  the 
Governor(s)  or  chief  executive  officer(s) 
shall— 

"(i)  take  appropriate  response  action  under 
State  or  local  law  and  furnish  such  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  amount  of  State  and 
local  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
committed  to  alleviating  the  major  drug-re- 
lated emergency; 

"(ii)  certify  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment obligations  and  expenditures  will  com- 
ply with  all  applicable  cost-sharing  require- 
ments of  this  subsection;  and 

"(iii)  submit  a  detailed  plan  outlining  the 
State  andor  local  governments  short-  and 
long-term  plans  to  respond  to  the  major 
drug-related  emergency,  specifying  the  types 
and  levels  of  Federal  assistance  requested, 
and  including  explicit  goals  (where  possible 
quantitative  goals)  and  timetables  and  shall 
specify  how  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  this  subsection  is  intended  to  achieve 
such  goals. 

"(E)  The  Director  shall  review  any  request 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
forward  the  application,  along  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  on  whether  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  application,  with- 
in 30  days  after  receiving  such  application. 
Based  on  the  application  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Director,  the  President 
may  declare  an  area  to  be  a  drug  emergency 
area  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)    FEDERAL    MONETARY    ASSISTANCE.— I  A) 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  or  local  governments  of  up  to,  in 
the  aggregate  for  any  single  major  drug-re- 
lated emergency.  $50,000,000. 

"(B)  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  greater  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  necessary  to  implement  the 
short-  and  long-term  plan  outlined  in  para- 
graph (2)(D)(iii). 

"(C)  Federal  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  provided  to  a  drug  disas- 
ter area  for  more  than  1  year.  In  any  case 
where  Federal  assistance  is  provided  under 
this  Act,  the  Governor(s)  or  chief  executive 
officer(s)  may  apply  to  the  President, 
through  the  Director,  for  an  extension  of  as- 
sistance beyond  1  year.  The  President,  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director,  may 
extend  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance 
for  not  more  than  an  additional  180  days. 

"(D)  Any  State  or  local  government  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  under  this  subsection 
shall  balance  the  allocation  of  such  assist- 
ance evenly  between  drug  supply  reduction 
and  drug  demand  reduction  efforts,  unless 
State  or  local  conditions  dictate  otherwise. 

"(4)  Nonmonetary  assistance.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  assistance  provided  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  President  may— 

"(A)  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  au- 
thorities and  the  resources  granted  to  it 
under  Federal  law  (Including  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical,  and  advisory  services)  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  assistance  efforts; 
and 

"(B)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, including  communications  support  and 
law  enforcement-related  intelligence  infor- 
mation. 

"(5)  Issuance  of  implementing  regula- 
tions.—Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  issue  regulations  to  implement  this 
subsection,  including  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  relating  to  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  and  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral monetary  and  nonmonetary  assistance. 


"(6)  Audit  by  comptroller  general.— The 
Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  an  audit 
of  any  Federal  assistance  (both  monetary 
and  nonmonetary)  of  an  amount  greater 
than  $100,000  provided  to  a  State  or  local 
government  under  this  subsection,  including 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  as- 
sistance based  on  the  goals  contained  in  the 
application  for  assistance. 

"(7)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  1992.  1993.  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 
$300,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.". 

TITLE  XVII— DRUNK  DRIVING  CHIU> 
PROTECTION  ACT 
SEC.  1701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drunk 
Driving  Child  Protection  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.    1702.   STATE   LAWS  APPLIED  IN  AREAS  OF 
FEDERAL  JVHISDICTION. 

Section  13(b)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "For  purposes"  and  inserting 
"(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  for  purposes";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)  In  addition  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment provided  for  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
under  the  influence  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  im- 
posed under  the  law  of  a  State,  territory, 
possession,  or  district,  the  punishment  for 
such  an  offense  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude an  additional  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  one  year  and  an  additional 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  both,  if— 

"(A)  a  non-driving  minor  was  present  in 
the  motor  vehicle  when  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted; and 

"(B)  the  law  of  the  State,  territory,  posses- 
sion, or  district  applicable  to  the  offense 
does  not  provide  an  additional  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  an  act  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A).". 

SEC.  1703.  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

Section  342  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  In  addition  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment imposed  for  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  punishment  for  such  offense 
shall  include  an  additional  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  one  year  and  an  addi- 
tional fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both, 
if  a  non-driving  minor  was  present  in  the 
common  carrier  when  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted.'. 

TITLE  XVIII— COMMISSION  ON  CRIME  AND 

VIOLENCE 
SEC.  1801.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

There  is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Violence  in  America".  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  22  members,  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)6  persons  by  the  President; 

(2)8  persons  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
nority leader;  and 

(3)  8  persons  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  two  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

SEC.  1802.  PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  To  develop  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive crime  control  plan  which  will  serve  as  a 
"blueprint"  for  action  in  the  1990s.  The  re- 


port shall  include  an  estimated  cost  for  Im- 
plementing any  reconunendations  made  by 
the  commission. 

(2)  To  bring  attention  to  successful  models 
and  programs  in  crime  prevention  and  crime 
control. 

(3)  To  reach  out  beyond  the  traditionaJ 
criminal  justice  community  for  ideas  when 
developing  the  comprehensive  crime  control 
plan. 

(4)  To  recommend  improvements  in  the  co- 
ordination of  local.  State  and  Federal  crime 
control  efforts. 

SEC.   180S.  RESPON8IBIUTIES  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

The  commission  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  following: 

(1)  Reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  tradi- 
tional criminal  justice  approaches  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  crime  and  violence. 

(2)  Examining  the  impact  that  changes  to 
state  and  Federal  law  have  had  in  control- 
ling crime  and  violence. 

(3)  Examining  the  problem  of  youth  gangs 
and  provide  recommendations  as  to  how  to 
reduce  youth  involvement  in  violent  crime. 

(4)  Examining  the  extent  to  which  assault 
weapons  and  high  power  firearms  have  con- 
tributed to  violence  and  murder  in  America. 

(5)  Convening  field  hearings  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  to  receive  testimony 
from  a  cross  section  of  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals, business  leaders,  elected  officials, 
medical  doctors,  and  other  citizens  that  wish 
to  participate. 

(6)  Review  all  segments  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  including  the  law  enforcement, 
prosecution,  defense,  judicial,  corrections 
components  in  developing  the  crime  control 
plan. 

SEC.  1804.  COMMISSION  MEMBERS. 

(a)  Chairperson.— The  President  shall  des- 
ignate a  chairperson  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Composition  of  Membership.— The 
Commission  members  will  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  professions  that  include  law  en- 
forcement, prosecution,  judges,  corrections, 
education,  medicine,  business,  religion,  mili- 
tary, welfare  and  social  services,  sports,  en- 
tertainment, victims  of  crime,  and  elected 
officials  from  State,  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  equally  represent  both  politi- 
cal parties. 

SEC.  1805.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Federal  Agency  Support.— All  Federal 
agencies  shall  provide  such  support  and  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(b)  Executive  Director  and  Staff.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  com- 
pensate an  executive  director.  Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe,  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  services  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53 
of  that  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  Detailed  Federal  Emplo\'ees.— Upon 
the  request  of  the  chairperson,  the  heads  of 
executive  and  military  departments  are  au- 
thorized to  detail  employees  to  work  with 
the  executive  director  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3341  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Temporary  and  Intermittent  Employ- 
ees.—Subject  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission, the  chairperson  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  under  sec- 
tion 3108(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
but  at  a  rate  of  base  pay  not  to  exceed  the 
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annual  rate  of  base  pay  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

SEC.  1806.  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  appointment  of 
the  Chairperson.  The  report  shall  include  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission as  well  as  proposals  for  any  legisla- 
tive action  necessary  to  implement  such  rec- 
ommendations. 
SEC.  1807.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  submitting  the  report  required  under 
section  1806. 

TITLE  XK— PROTECTION  OF  CRIME 
VICTIMS 
SEC.  1901.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Victimb' 
Rights  and  Restitution  Act  of  1991  ■. 

Sec.  1901A.  Section  1402  of  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984.  as  amended,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  subsection  (ci  and  redesig-- 
nating  (d).  (e).  (f)  and  (g)  as  subsections  (ci. 
(d).  (e),  and  (f).  respectively;  and 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(C)  Availability  of  funds  for  expenditure; 
grant  program  percentages 

'•(1)  Sums  deposited  in  the  Fund  shall  re- 
main in  the  Fund  and  be  available  for  e.\- 
penditure  under  this  subsection  for  grants 
under  this  chapter  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 

••(2)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  as  follows 

••(A)  Of  the  first  $100,000,000  deposited  in 
the  Fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year— 

■■(i)  49.5  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  10602  of  this  title; 

•■(ii)  45  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  10603(a)  of  this  title; 

•■(iii)  1  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  10603(c)  of  this  title;  and 

••(iv)  4.5  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  provided  in  section  10603  of  this  title. 

"(B)  The  next  $5,500,000  deposited  in  the 
Fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  as  provided  in  section 
10603a  of  this  title. 

■■(D)  The  next  $4,500,000  deposited  in  the 
Fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  under  subsection  !0603(ai 
of  this  title. 

"(E)  The  next  J2.200.000  deposited  in  the 
Fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  to  the  judicial  branch  for  adminis- 
trative costs  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  judicial  branch  under  sections  3611  and 
3612  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(F)  Any  deposits  in  the  Fund  in  a  particu- 
lar fiscal  year  that  remain  after  the  funds 
are  distributed  under  subparagraphs  lAi 
through  (E)  shall  be  available  as  follows: 

"(i)  47.5  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  10602  of  this  title; 

•■(ii)  47.5  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  10603(a)  of  this  title; 
and 

"(iii)  5  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  10603(c)(1)(B)  of  this  title. 

SEC.  IWtt.  VICTIMS'  RIGHTS. 

(a)  Best  Efforts  to  accord  Rights.— Offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  detec- 
tion, investigation,  or  prosecution  of  crime 
shall  make  their  best  efforts  to  see  that  vic- 
tims of  crime  are  accorded  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Rights  of  Crime  Victims.— a  crime  vic- 
tim has  the  following  rights: 

<1)  The  right  to  be  treated  with  fairness 
and  with  respect  for  the  victims  dignity  and 
privacy. 


(2)  The  right  to  be  reasonably  protected 
from  the  accused  offender. 

(3 1  The  right  to  be  notified  of  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

(4)  The  right  to  be  present  at  all  public 
court  proceedings  related  to  the  offense,  un- 
less the  court  determines  that  testimony  by 
the  victim  would  be  materially  affected  if 
the  victim  heard  other  testimony  at  trial. 

(5 1  The  risht  to  confer  with  attorney  for 
the  Government  in  the  case. 

i6'  The  ri^ht  to  restitution. 

(7 1  The  right  to  information  about  the  con- 
viction, sentencing,  imprisonment,  and  re- 
lease of  the  offender. 

(C!  No  C.\USE  OF  ACTics  OR  Deff.nsk.— This 
section  does  not  create  a  cause  of  action  or 
defense  in  favor  of  any  person  arising  out  of 
the  failure  to  accord  to  a  victim  the  rights 
enumerated  in  subsection  (b>. 

SEC.  1W3.  SERVICES  TO  VTCTIMS. 

la^  Dksic.nation  of  R'kspo.nsiblp:  Okfi- 
CLM-s.— The  head  of  each  department  and 
atjenoy  of  the  United  States  enpa^jed  in  the 
detection,  investigation,  or  prosecution  of 
crime  shall  designate  by  names  and  office  ti- 
tles the  persons  who  will  be  responsible  for 
Identifying  the  victims  of  crime  and  per- 
formirig  the  services  described  in  subsection 
a  1  at  each  stage  of  a  criminal  case. 

ibi  IiiKNTiFic^TlON  OF  VICTIMS.— At  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  after  the  detection  of  a 
crime  at  which  it  m.ay  be  done  without  inter- 
fering: with  an  investigation,  a  responsible 
official  shall— 

(1)  identify  the  victim  or  victims  of  a 
crime; 

i2)  inform  the  victims  of  their  right  to  re- 
ceive, on  request,  the  services  described  in 
subsection  ic);  and 

i3'  Inform  each  victim  of  the  name,  title, 
and  Ixjsiness  address  and  telephone  number 
of  the  responsible  official  to  whom  the  vic- 
tim should  address  a  request  for  each  of  the 
services  described  in  subsection  ici. 

(ci  Dk.scriition  of  Services.— Ill  A  respon- 
sible official  shall— 

i.\i  inform  a  victim  of  the  place  where  the 
victim  may  receive  emergency  medical  and 
social  sei'vices: 

iBi  inform  a  victim  of  any  restitution  or 
other  relief  to  which  the  victim  may  be  enti- 
tled under  this  or  any  other  law  and  manner 
in  which  such  relief  may  be  obtained; 

(Ci  inform  a  victim  of  public  and  private 
prosframs  that  are  available  to  provide  coun- 
seling, treatment,  and  other  support  to  the 
victina;  and 

iD:  assist  a  victim  in  contacting  the  per- 
sons who  are  responsible  for  providing  the 
services  and  relief  described  in  subpara- 
graph* I A  I,  iBi,  and  (Ci. 

i2)  .4  responsible  official  shall  arrange  for  a 
victim  to  receive  reasonable  protection  from 
a  suspected  offender  and  persons  acting  in 
concert  with  or  at  the  behest  of  the  sus- 
pected offender. 

(3 1  During  the  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion af  a  crime,  a  responsible  official  shall 
provide  a  victim  the  earliest  possible  notice 
of— 

(Ai  the  status  of  the  investigation  of  the 
crime,  to  the  extent  it  is  appropriate  to  in- 
form the  victim  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  not  interfere  with  the  investigation; 

(Bi  the  arrest  of  a  suspected  offender; 

(Ci  the  filing  of  charges  against  a  sus- 
pected offender; 

iD)  the  scheduling  of  each  court  proceeding 
that  the  witness  is  either  required  to  attend 
or,  under  section  1902(b)(4),  is  entitled  to  at- 
tend; 

lE)  the  release  or  detention  status  of  an  of- 
fender or  suspected  offender: 


(F)  the  acceptance  of  a  plea  of  guilty  or 
nolo  contendere  or  the  rendering  of  a  verdict 
after  trial;  and 

(G)  the  sentence  imposed  on  an  offender, 
including  the  date  on  which  the  offender  will 
be  eligibl*  for  parole. 

(4)  During  court  proceedings,  a  responsible 
official  shall  ensure  that  a  victim  is  provided 
a  waiting  area  removed  from  and  out  of  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  defendant  and  de- 
fense witnesses. 

(5)  After  trial,  a  responsible  official  shall 
provide  a  victim  the  earliest  possible  notice 
of— 

(A)  the  I  scheduling  of  a  parole  hearing  for 
the  offender; 

(B)  the  escape,  work  release,  furlough,  or 
any  other  form  of  release  from  custody  of 
the  offender;  and 

(C)  the  death  of  the  offender.  If  the  of- 
fender dias  while  in  custody. 

i6)  At  all  times,  a  responsible  official  shall 
ensure  that  any  property  of  a  victim  that  is 
being  heii  for  evidentiary  purposes  be  main- 
tained in  erood  condition  and  returned  to  the 
victim  as  soon  as  it  is  no  longer  needed  for 
evidentiary  purposes. 

(7)  The  Attorney  General  or  the  head  of  an- 
other department  or  agency  that  conducts 
an  investigation  of  a  sexual  assault  shall 
pay,  eithar  directly  or  by  reimbursement  of 
payment  by  the  victim,  the  cost  of  a  phys- 
ical examination  of  the  victim  which  an  in- 
vestigating officer  determines  was  necessary 
or  useful  for  evidentiary  purposes. 

(8)  A  responsible  official  shall  provide  the 
victim  with  general  information  regarding 
the  corrections  process,  including  informa- 
tion about  work  release,  furlough,  probation, 
and  eligibility  for  each. 

(d)  No  Cause  of  Action  or  Defense.— This 
section  does  not  create  a  cause  of  action  or 
defense  in  favor  of  any  person  arising  out  of 
the  failure  of  a  responsible  person  to  provide 
information  as  recjuired  by  subsection  (b)  or 

(C). 

(e)  Definitions.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  the  Germ  ■'responsible  official"'  means  a 
person  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  responsible  of- 
ficial under  that  section;  and 

(2)  the  cerm  ■victim"  means  a  person  that 
has  suffered  direct  physical,  emotional,  or 
pecuniary  harm  as  a  result  of  the  commis- 
sion of  a  orime.  including — 

(A)  in  tie  case  of  a  victim  that  is  an  Insti- 
tutional entity,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  entity;  and 

(B)  in  tfie  case  of  a  victim  who  is  under  18 
years  of  age,  incompetent,  incapacitated,  or 
deceased,  one  of  the  following  (in  order  of 
preferenca): 

(ii  a  spouse: 
(ii)  a  leglal  guardian; 
(iii)  a  parent; 
(Iv)  a  child; 
(V)  a  sibling; 

(vi)  another  family  member;  or 
(vii)    another    person    designated    by    the 
court. 

SEC.  1904.  AMENDMENT  OF  RESTITUTION  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Ordhr  of  Restitution.— Section  3663  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by— 

(A)  striking  "(a)  The  courf  and  inserting 
•■(a)(1)  The  court"; 

(B)  striking  "may  order"  and  inserting 
•shall  order";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(2)  In  addition  to  ordering  restitution  of 
the  victim  of  the  offense  of  which  a  defend- 
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ant  is  convicted,  a  court  may  order  restitu- 
tion of  any  person  who,  as  shown  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  was  harmed  phys- 
ically, emotionally,  or  pecuniarily,  by  un- 
lawful conduct  of  the  defendant  during— 

"(A)  the  criminal  episode  during  which  the 
offense  occurred:  or 

"(B)  the  course  of  a  scheme,  conspiracy,  or 
pattern  of  unlawful  activity  related  to  the 
offense."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  by  striking-  "im- 
practical"  and  inserting  'impracticable"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  inserting  "emo- 
tional or"  after  "resulting  in"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "If  the 
Court  decides  to  order  restitution  under  this 
section,  the"  and  inserting  "The"; 

(5)  by  striking  subsections  (di.  (ei.  (f).  (gi. 
and  (h);  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  The  court  shall  order  restitution  to 
a  victim  in  the  full  amount  of  the  victim's 
losses  as  determined  by  the  court  and  with- 
out consideration  of— 

"(A)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fender: or 

"(B)  the  fact  that  a  victim  has  received  or 
is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  with  re- 
spect to  a  loss  from  Insurance  or  any  other 
source. 

"(2)  Upon  determination  of  the  amount  of 
restitution  owed  to  each  victim,  the  court 
shall  specify  in  the  restitution  order  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  schedule  according 
to  which  the  restitution  is  to  be  paid,  in  con- 
sideration of— 

"(A)  the  financial  resources  and  other  as- 
sets of  the  offender: 

"(B)  projected  earnings  and  other  income 
of  the  offender;  and 

"(C)  any  financial  obligations  of  the  of- 
fender, including  obligations  to  dependents. 

"(3)  A  restoration  order  may  direct  the  of- 
fender to  make  a  single,  lump-sum  payment, 
partial  payment  at  specified  intervals,  or 
such  in-kind  payments  as  may  be  agreeable 
to  the  victim  and  the  offender. 

"(4)  An  in-kind  payment  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  may  be  in  the  form  of— 

"(A I  return  of  property; 

"(B)  replacement  of  property:  or 

""(C)  services  rendered  to  the  victim  or  to  a 
person  or  organization  other  than  the  vic- 
tim. 

""(e)  When  the  court  finds  that  more  than  1 
offender  has  contributed  to  the  loss  of  a  vic- 
tim, the  court  may  make  each  offender  lia- 
ble for  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  res- 
titution or  may  apportion  liability  among 
the  offenders  to  reflect  the  level  of  contribu- 
tion and  economic  circumstances  of  each  of- 
fender. 

"(f)  When  the  court  finds  that  more  than  1 
victim  has  sustained  a  loss  requiring  restitu- 
tion by  an  offender,  the  court  shall  order  full 
restitution  of  each  victim  but  may  provide 
for  different  payment  schedules  to  reflect 
the  economic  circumstances  of  each  victim. 

"(g)(1)  If  the  victim  has  received  or  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation  with  respect  to 
a  loss  from  insurance  or  any  other  source, 
the  court  shall  order  that  restitution  be  paid 
to  the  person  who  provided  or  is  obligated  to 
provide  the  compensation,  but  the  restitu- 
tion order  shall  provide  that  all  restitution 
of  victims  required  by  the  order  be  paid  to 
the  victims  before  any  restitution  is  paid  to 
such  a  provider  of  compensation. 

"(2)  The  issuance  of  a  restitution  order 
shall  not  affect  the  entitlement  of  a  victim 
to  receive  compensation  with  respect  to  a 
loss  from  insurance  or  any  other  source  until 
the  payments  actually  received  by  the  vic- 


tim under  the  restitution  order  fully  com- 
pensate the  victim  for  the  loss,  at  which 
time  a  person  that  has  provided  compensa- 
tion to  the  victim  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  payments  remaining  to  be  paid  under 
the  restitution  order. 

"(3)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  victim  under  an 
order  of  restitution  shall  be  set  off  against 
any  amount  later  recovered  as  compensatory 
damages  by  the  victim  in — 

■"(A)  any  Federal  civil  proceeding:  and 

"(B)  any  State  civil  proceeding,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

"(h)  A  restitution  order  shall  provide 
that— 

""(1)  all  fines,  penalties,  costs,  restitution 
payments  and  other  forms  of  transfers  of 
money  or  property  made  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court  shall  be  made  by  the 
offender  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  ac- 
counting and  payment  by  the  clerk  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection: 

"(2)  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall — 

""(A)  log  all  transfers  in  a  manner  that 
tracks  the  offenders  obligations  and  the  cur- 
rent status  in  meeting  those  obligations,  un- 
less, after  efforts  have  been  made  to  enforce 
the  restitution  order  and  it  appears  that 
compliance  cannot  be  obtained,  the  court  de- 
termines that  continued  recordkeeping 
under  this  subparagraph  would  not  be  useful: 

""(B)  notify  the  court  and  the  interested 
parties  when  an  offender  is  90  days  in  arrears 
in  meeting  those  obligations;  and 

"(C)  disburse  money  received  from  an  of- 
fender so  that  each  of  the  following  obliga- 
tions is  paid  in  full  in  the  following  se- 
quence: 

"(ii  a  penalty  assessment  under  section 
3013  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 

"(ii)  restitution  of  all  victims:  and 

"(iii)  all  other  fines,  penalties,  costs,  and 
other  payments  required  under  the  sentence; 
and 

"■(3)  the  offender  shall  advise  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  any  change  in  the  offenders  ad- 
dress during  the  term  of  the  restitution 
order. 

""(i)  A  restitution  order  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  all  property  of  the  offender  and 
may  be  recorded  in  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fice for  the  recording  of  liens  against  real  or 
personal  property. 

"(j)  Compliance  with  the  schedule  of  pay- 
ment and  other  terms  of  a  restitution  order 
shall  be  a  condition  of  any  probation,  parole, 
or  other  form  of  release  of  an  offender.  If  a 
defendant  fails  to  comply  with  a  restitution 
order,  the  court  may  revoke  probation  or  a 
term  of  supervised  release,  modify  the  term 
or  conditions  of  probation  or  a  term  of  super- 
vised release,  hold  the  defendant  in  con- 
tempt of  court,  enter  a  restraining  order  or 
injunction,  order  the  sale  of  property  of  the 
defendant,  accept  a  performance  bond,  or 
take  any  other  action  necessary  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  restitution  order.  In  de- 
termining what  action  to  take,  the  court 
shall  consider  the  defendant's  employment 
status,  earning  ability,  financial  resources, 
the  willfulness  in  failing  to  comply  with  the 
restitution  order,  and  any  other  cir- 
cumstances that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
defendant's  ability  to  comply  with  the  res- 
titution order. 

•"(k)  An  order  of  restitution  may  be  en- 
forced— 

■"(1)  by  the  United  States— 

"(A)  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  collec- 
tion and  payment  of  fines  in  subchapter  (B) 
of  chapter  229  of  this  title;  or 

""(B)  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  in 
a  civil  action:  and 


"(2)  by  a  victim  named  in  the  order  to  re- 
ceive the  restitution,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  judgment  in  a  civil  action. 

"'(1)  A  victim  or  the  offender  may  petition 
the  court  at  any  time  to  modify  a  restitution 
order  as  appropriate  in  view  of  a  chan^  In 
the  economic  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fender.". 

(b)  Procedure  for  Issuing  Order  of  Res- 
TrrtTiON .—Section  3664  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(d).  and  (e)  as  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d); 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  court  may  order  the  probation 
service  of  the  court  to  obtain  information 
pertaining  to  the  amount  of  loss  sustained 
by  any  victim  as  a  result  of  the  offense,  the 
financial  resources  of  the  defendant,  the  fi- 
nancial needs  and  earning  ability  of  the  de- 
fendant and  the  defendant's  dependents,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  court  deems  appro- 
priate. The  probation  service  of  the  court 
shall  include  the  information  collected  In 
the  report  of  presentence  investigation  or  in 
a  separate  report,  as  the  court  directs.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  court  may  refer  any  issue  arising 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  order  of  res- 
titution to  a  magistrate  or  special  master 
for  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  disposition,  subject  to  a 
de  novo  determination  of  the  issue  by  the 
court.". 

SEC.  1905.  AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUPTCY  CODE. 

la)  Amendment  of  Chapter  5.— Section 
523(a)  of  title  U.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1 1  by  striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
19): 

(2 1  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3 1  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"111)  to  the  extent  that  such  debt  arises 
from  a  proceeding  brought  by  a  govern- 
mental unit  to  recover  a  civil  or  criminal 
restitution,  or  to  the  extent  that  such  debt 
arises  from  an  agreed  judgment  or  other 
agreement  by  the  debtor  to  pay  money  or 
transfer  property  in  settlement  of  such  an 
action  by  a  governmental  unit.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Chapter  13. — Section 
1322(a)  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  '";  and";  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

""i4)  provide  for  the  full  payment,  in  de- 
ferred cash  {payments,  of  all  claims  that  are 
nondischargeable  under  section  523(a)(ll)."". 
TITLE  XX— CRACK  HOUSE  EVICTION  ACT 

SEC.  aOOI.  EVICTION  FROM  PLACES  MAINTAINED 
FOR  MANUFACTURING.  DISTRIBUT- 
ING, OR  USING  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
STANCES, 

Section  416  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  856)  is  amended  by  addin«r  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  courts  of 
any  territory  in  which  the  violation  Is  tak- 
ing place.  The  court  in  which  such  action  is 
brought  shall  determine  the  existence  of  a 
violation  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
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And  shall  have  the  power  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  SIOO.OOO  and  to  grant  such 
other  relief  Including  injunctions  and  evic- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate.  Such  remedies 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
available  under  statutory  or  common  law.". 

SIC.  aOOS.  USE  OF  CIVIL  INJUNCTIVE  REMEDIES, 
FORFEITURE  SANCTIONS.  AND 
OTHER  REMEDIES  AGAINST  DRUG 
OFFENDERS. 

The  Attorney  General  shall— 

(1)  aggressively  pursue  the  use  of  criminal 
penalties  authorized  by  section  1963  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  civil  remedies  au- 
thorized by  section  1964  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  and  other  equitable  remedies 
against  drug  offenders,  including  injunc- 
tions, stay-away  orders,  and  forfeiture  sanc- 
tions; and 

(2)  submit  a  report  to  Congress  annually  on 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  such  rem- 
edies are  being  used  and  the  effect  of  such 
use  in  curtailing  drug  trafficking. 

TITLE  XXI— ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND 
DANGEROUS  DRUGS  DIVISION 
Subtitle  A — Eatablishment  of  an   Organized 
Crime  and  Dangeroua  Drugs  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Justice 

SKC.  SlOl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Justice  De- 
partment  Organized   Crime   and    Drug    En- 
forcement Enhancement  Act  of  1991". 
SEC. »«.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  organized  criminal  activity  contributes 
significantly  to  the  Importation,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  illegal  and  dangerous  drugs; 

(2)  trends  in  drug  trafficking  patterns  ne- 
cessitate a  response  that  gives  significant 
weight  to— 

(A)  the  prosecution  of  drug  related  crimes: 
and 

(B)  the  forfeiture  and  seizure  of  assets  and 
other  civil  remedies  used  to  strike  at  the  in- 
herent strength  of  the  drug  networks  and 
groups: 

(3)  the  structure  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Criminal  Division  is  inadequate  to  ad- 
dress such  drug-related  problems;  and 

(4)  the  prosecutorial  resources  devoted  to 
such  problems  have  been  inadequately  orga- 
nized. 

SBC.  SIOS.  PURPOSES, 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to — 

(1)  establish  a  new  division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  by  combining  the  resources 
of  the  Criminal  Division  and  the  United 
States  Attorneys  offices  used  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  organized  crime,  narcotics,  and 
dangerous  drugs  with  additional  resources 
needed  to  pursue  civil  sanctions; 

(2)  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  deal  with  international  crimi- 
nal activity; 

(3)  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  maintain  a  vigorous  criminal 
and  equally  important  civil  assault  upon  or- 
ganized criminal  groups  and  narcotics  traf- 
fickers both  domestic  and  international; 

(4)  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  attack  money  laundering  ac- 
tivities, both  domestic  and  international; 
and 

(5)  maintain  the  level  of  effort  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  against  traditional  orga- 
nised crime  activity  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  Independent  strike  forces. 

sec  IIM.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ORGANIZED 
CRIMB  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS  DI- 
VISION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Division, 


whida  shall  consist  initially  of  the  following 
unit*  and  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  they  were  organized  and  were 
functioning  on  September  30,  1989; 

(1)  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  of  the  Criminal  Division  and  all  sub- 
ordinate strike  forces  therein; 

(2)  the  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Sec- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Division: 

(3)  the  Asset  Forfeiture  Office  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division:  and 

(4)  the  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Force  Program. 

(b)  Tr.ansfer.— ( 1 )  There  are  transferred  to 
the  Org^anized  Crime  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Division— 

I  A)  all  functions  of  each  office  and  pro- 
gram described  under  subsection  (a)  (1),  (2). 
1 3).  and  (4)  exercised  on  September  30,  1989; 
and 

(B)  all  personnel  and  available  funds  of 
each  such  office  and  program. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  the 
term  "functions"  means  all  duties,  obliga- 
tions, powers,  authorities,  responsibilities, 
rights,  privileges,  activities,  and  programs. 
SEC.  8105.  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GE>JERAL  FOR 
ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND  DAN- 
GEROUS DRUGS. 

(a)  Assistant  Attorney  General.— There 
shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  Division  established  by 
this  title,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Division,  who 
shall— 

(li  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  report  directly  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  th*  United  States; 

(3)  coordinate  all  activities  and  policies  of 
the  Division  with  the  Director  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy;  and 

(4)  ensure  that  all  investigations  and  pros- 
ecutions are  coordinated  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  provide  the  greatest  use 
of  civil  proceedings  and  forfeitures  to  attack 
the  financial  resources  of  organized  criminal 
and  narcotics  enterprises. 

(b)  Compensation.— (1)  Section  5315  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out: 

"Assistant  Attorneys  General  (10).  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Assistant  Attorneys  General  (11).". 

(2)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Divi- 
sion shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 

SEC.  1106.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL. 

(a)  ESTABLISH.MENT.— There  is  established 
the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Organized  Crime  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  Division,  who  shall  report  di- 
rectly and  be  responsible  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  Division. 

(b)  Compensation.— The  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  Division  shall  be  paid 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

SEC.  1107.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  DIVISION. 

There  shall  be  established  within  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Division 
such  sections  and  offices  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  deem  appropriate  to  maintain 
or  increase  the  level  of  enforcement  activi- 
ties in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Criminal  Racketeering  (including  of  all 
activities  and  personnel  transferred  from  the 


Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
dealing  with  criminal  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  traditional  organized  crime, 
other  thAn  civil  proceedings  or  forfeiture); 

(2)  Criminal  Narcotics  Trafficking  (includ- 
ing all  activities  and  personnel  transferred 
from  the  Criminal  Division  and  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
Program  dealing  with  large  scale  drug  traf- 
ficking); 

(3)  Money  laundering  (including  all  activi- 
ties transferred  from  the  Criminal  Division 
and  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Force  Program  dealing  with  money 
laundering  investigations  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  International  agreements  on  finan- 
cial crimes); 

(4)  Asset  Forfeiture  (including  all  activi- 
ties anci  personnel  transferred  from  the 
Criminal  Division  dealing  with  asset  forfeit- 
ure); 

(5)  International  Crime  (Indicating  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  set  forth  in  Subtitle  B 
of  this  title);  and 

(6)  Civil  Enforcement  (including  activities 
and  personnel  currently  engaged  in  civil  en- 
forcement of  the  drug  and  racketeering  laws 
and  sucH  additional  personnel  as  may  be 
added  pursuant  to  this  Act). 

SEC.   2108.  COORDINATION  AND  ENHANCEMENT 
OF  FIELD  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Ohganized  Crime  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Division.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  no  fewer  than  20  field  offices 
of  the  Ocganized  Crime  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Division.  All  such  field  offices  of  the  Divi- 
sion shall  be  known  as  Organized  Crime  and 
Dangerous  Drug  Strike  Forces. 

(b)  Offices  in  Same  area.— if  two  or  more 
sections  of  the  Division  establish  field  offices 
in  the  same  metropolitan  area,  such  offices 
shall— 

(A)  be  in  the  same  location; 

(B)  coordinate  activities;  and 

(C)  be  organized  as  separate  sections  of  a 
strike  force. 

(c)  Transition.— (1)  Consistent  with  the 
provisione  of  this  title— 

(A)  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  Of  the  Criminal  Division  is  redesig- 
nated as  the  Criminal  Racketeering  Section 
of  the  Organized  Crime  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Division;  and 

(B)  the  Organized  Crime  Strike  Forces  are 
redesignated  as  the  field  offices  of  the  Divi- 
sion. 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  the  Attorney 
General  ahall  transfer  all  attorneys  and  sup- 
port staff  assigned  to  the  Organized  Crime 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Forces  before  such 
date  to  the  Organized  Crime  and  Dangerous 
Drug  Division  and  designated  the  Criminal 
Narcotics  Section.  The  Assistant  Attorney 
General  tor  such  Division  shall  assign  such 
personnel  to  the  field  offices  of  the  Division, 
with  the  initial  assignments  being  made  to 
the  cities  where  units  of  such  Task  Forces 
were  located  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subtitle. 

(3)(A)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Asset  Forfeiture  Office  of  the 
Criminal  Division  is  redesignated  as  the 
Asset  Forfeiture  and  Civil  Enforcement  Sec- 
tion of  tie  Organized  Crime  and  Dangerous 
Drug  Division. 

(B)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  shall  establish  field  offices 
of  the  Asset  Forfeiture  and  Civil  Enforce- 
ment Section  of  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Dangerous  Drug  Division  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

(i)  agents  from  the  United  States  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  the  Federal  Bu- 
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reau of  Investigation,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  United  States  Marshals  Office; 
and 

(11)  other  Individuals  experienced,  trained 
and  expert  In  complex  financial  transactions 
involving  cash,  notes,  securities,  and  similar 
negotiable  Instruments,  with  a  special  exper- 
tise In  banking  matters  and  business  deal- 
ings. 

(d)  Different  Organizational  Struc- 
ture.—Nothing  in  subsection  (c)  shall  pre- 
vent the  Attorney  General,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  provisions 
of  section  2107,  from  instituting  a  different 
organizational  structure  within  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Dangerous  Drug  Division  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  deem  appropriate 
following  a  period  of  transition. 

(e)  Strike  Forces  Plans.— (D  The  agents 
assigned  to  the  Organized  Crime  and  Dan- 
gerous Drug  Strike  Forces  (including  all 
agents  assigned  to  the  Organized  Crime  Drug 
Enforcement  Task  Forces  program  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title)  shall  be 
dedicated  exclusively  to  and  located  with  the 
Strike  Forces  so  that  the  Strike  Forces  per- 
sonnel may  develop  expertise  and  function  as 
a  working  unit. 

(2)  The  agents  assigned  to  the  Strike 
Forces  from  the  various  participating  agen- 
cies shall  be  given  credit  for  the  work  of  the 
Strike  Forces,  regardless  of  the  statutory 
authority  used  to  prosecute  Strike  Forces 
cases. 

(f)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Organized 
Crime  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
areas  of  the  United  States  (especially  the 
southwest  border  of  the  United  States;  that 
may  require  increased  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  through  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  strike  forces. 

(g)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— d) 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$45,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Dangerous  Drug  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  vear 
1992. 

(2)  Any  appropriation  of  funds  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be— 

(A)  in  addition  to  any  appropriations  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  the  1992  fiscal 
year  budget  submitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1992,  or  provided 
in  regular  appropriations  Acts  or  continuing 
resolutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992;  and 

(B)  used  to  increase  the  number  of  field  at- 
torneys and  related  support  staff  by  no  fewer 
than  100  full-time  equivalent  positions  over 
such  personnel  levels  employed  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  September  30,  1989. 
assigned  to  the  Organized  Crime  and  Rack- 
eteering Section  Strike  Forces  and  Orga- 
nized Crime  Drug  Task  Forces. 

Subtitle  B — International  Prosecution  Teams 

SEC.       2111.       INTERNATIONAL      PROSECUTION 
TEAMS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  thatr- 

(1)  Drug  trafficking,  organized  crime,  and 
money  laundering  are  problems  that  are 
International  In  scope. 

(2)  The  traditional  focus  of  United  States 
law  enforcement  agencies  on  domestic  crimi- 
nal activity  has  restricted  the  development 
of  the  necessary  expertise  and  coordination 
to  address  the  International  aspects  of  these 
problems  adequately. 

(3)  The  Justice  Department  must  expand 
Its  resources  and  reorganize  its  component 


to  engage  in  new  responsibilities  and  activi- 
ties involving  international  crime. 

(4)  Other  agencies,  particularly  those  in- 
volved in  intelligence  gathering,  inter- 
national banking,  foreign  policy,  and  na- 
tional defense,  must  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties with  the  Justice  Department  to  support 
its  effort  to  combat  international  crime. 

(b)  International  Drug  Ea^FORCEMENT 
TEAMS.— In  addition  to  the  components  and 
functions  otherwise  specified  In  this  chapter, 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Dangerous  Drug  Di- 
vision shall  include  no  fewer  than  10  Inter- 
national Drug  Enforcement  Teams  devoted 
exclusively  to  investigating  prosecuting  and 
supporting  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  international  drug  cases.  Such  teams  shall 
be  responsible  for  developing  expertise  in 
handling  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving 
extradition,  money  laundering,  drug-related 
corruption,  and  other  complex  cases  relating 
to  international  drug  trafficking. 

(c)  Relationship  of  Team  Members.— Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Dangerous  Drug  Division 
personnel  assigned  to  the  International  Drug 
Enforcement  Teams  shall  work  closely  with, 
and  where  practical  be  co-located  with, 
agents  and  liaison  personnel  of  the  various 
law  enforcement,  diplomatic,  intelligence, 
and  military  agencies  who  shall  be  assigned 
as  necessary  to  the  enforcement  teams. 

(d)  Goals.— The  teams  shall  be  organized 
to— 

( 1 )  increase  the  expertise  of  the  Depiart- 
ment  of  Justice  in  matters  relating  to  inter- 
national law  enforcement  and  foreign  policy; 

(2)  direct  intelligence  efforts  toward  gath- 
ering information  and  evidence  that  can  be 
used  by  civilian  authorities  in  criminal  and 
civil  cases  while  protecting  the  assets  and 
methods  of  United  States  agencies; 

(3)  improve  coordination  among  United 
States  and  foreign  agencies  responsible  for 
law  enforcement,  foreign  policy,  and  inter- 
national banking; 

(4)  target  resources  toward  cases  with  max- 
imum impact  on  international  narcotics 
trafficking; 

(5)  gain  the  cooperation  of  private  entities 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
whose  cooperation  in  cases  involving  money 
laundering  and  other  drug-related  financial 
crimes  is  essential;  and 

(6)  assist  other  countries  to  enact  laws  and 
negotiate  treaties  to  assist  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  international  money  laundering  and 
narcotics  trafficking. 

TITLE  XXII— EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

SEC.  2201.  SEARCHES  AND  SEIZURES  PURSUANT 
TO  AN  INVALID  WARRANT. 

(a)  L\  General.— Chapter  109  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  2237.  Evidence  obtained  by  invalid  warrant 

"Evidence  which  is  obtained  as  a  result  of 
search  or  seizure  shall  not  be  excluded  in  a 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ground  that  the  search  or  seizure  was  in 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
search  or  seizure  was  carried  out  in  reason- 
able reliance  on  a  warrant  issued  by  a  de- 
tached and  neutral  magistrate  ultimately 
found  to  be  invalid,  unless — 

"(1)  the  judicial  officer  In  issuing  the  war- 
rant was  materially  misled  by  Information 
in  an  affidavit  that  the  affiant  knew  was 
false  or  would  have  known  was  false  except 
for  his  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth; 

"(2)  the  judicial  officer  provided  approval 
of  the  warrant  without  exercising  a  neutral 
aud  detached  review  of  the  application  for 
the  warrant; 


"(3)  the  warrant  was  based  on  an  aCEIdavlt 
so  lacking  in  indicia  of  probable  cause  as  to 
render  official  belief  In  Its  existence  entirely 
unreasonable;  or 

"(4)  the  warrant  is  so  facially  deficient 
that  the  executing  officers  could  not  reason- 
ably presume  It  to  be  valid.". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Chapter  analysis.— 
The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  109  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"2237.    Evidence    obtaineu    by    Invalid   war- 
rant.". 
TITLE  XXm— DRUG  TESTING 
SEC.  2301.  FEDERAL  PRISONER  DRUG  TISTING. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.- This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Prisoner  Drug  Testing 
Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Conditions  of  Probation.— Section 
3563(a)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
■amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "and"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (4),  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  for  a  felony,  a  misdemeanor,  or  an  in- 
fraction, that  the  defendant — 

"(A)  pass  a  drug  test  prior  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  sentence;  and 

"(B)  refrain  from  any  unlawful  use  of  a 
controlled  substance  and  submit  to  at  least  2 
periodic  drug  tests  (as  determined  by  the 
court)  for  use  of  a  controlled  substance";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "No  action  may  be  taken  against  a  de- 
fendant pursuant  to  a  drug  test  administered 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  unless  the 
drug  test  confirmation  Is  a  urine  drug  test 
confirmed  using  gas  chromatography  tech- 
niques or  such  test  as  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  deter- 
mine to  be  of  equivalent  accuracy.". 

(c)  Conditions  on  Supervised  Release.— 
Section  3583(d)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "The  couirt  shall  also 
order,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  supervised 
release,  that  the  defendant  pass  a  drug  test 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  service  of 
such  sentence  and  refrain  from  any  unlawful 
use  of  a  controlled  substance  and  submit  to 
at  least  2  periodic  drug  tests  (as  determined 
by  the  court)  for  use  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance. No  action  may  be  taken  against  a  de- 
fendant pursuant  to  a  drug  test  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  jjre- 
ceding  sentence  unless  the  drug  test  con- 
firmation is  a  urine  drug  test  confirmed 
using  gas  chromatography  techniques  or 
such  test  as  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Court  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  determine  to  be  of 
equivalent  accuracy.". 

(d)  Conditions  on  Parole.— Section  4209(a) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "In  every  case,  the  Commission  shall 
also  impose  as  a  condition  of  parole  that  the 
parolee  pass  a  drug  test  prior  to  release  and 
refrain  from  any  unlawful  use  of  a  controlled 
substance  and  submit  to  at  least  2  periodic 
drug  tests  (as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion) for  use  of  a  controlled  substance.  No 
action  may  be  taken  against  a  defendant 
pursuant  to  a  drug  test  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  unless  the  drug  test  confirma- 
tion is  a  urine  drug  test  confirmed  using  gas 
chromatography  techniques  or  such  test  as 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
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the  UnlMd  States  Courts  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  determine  to  be  of  equivalent 
accuracy.". 

Fighting  Crime  m  America:  an  agend.'V  for 

THE  1990's 
(A  Majority  Staff  Report  Prepared  for  the 

Use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

U.S.  Senate,  March  12,  1991) 

INTRODUCTION  BY  SENATOR  JOSEPH  R.  BIDEN. 
JR.,  CHAIRMAN.  SENATE  COM.MITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

A  few  days  ago.  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thornburgh  convened  a  "Summit  on  Law 
Enforcement  Responses  to  Violent  Crime: 
Public  Safety  in  the  Nineties,"  a  meeting  of 
federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. As  the  findings  in  this  report  dramati- 
cally Illustrate,  the  summit  could  not  have 
come  at  a  more  important  time.  The  nations 
law  enforcement  community  faces  tougher 
challenges  than  at  any  point  in  our  nation's 
history: 

1990  was  the  bloodiest  year  in  modern  U.S. 
history,  with  the  murder  toll  jumping  to  an 
all-time  record  of  23.200. 

FBI  data  indicate  that  in  1990.  the  nation 
saw  more  rapes,  more  robberies  and  more  as- 
saults than  in  any  year  in  the  nations  his- 
tory. 

Since  1960,  the  violent  crime  total  grew 
more  than  12  times  faster  than  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1950.  the  nation  had  more  than  three  po- 
lice officers  to  respond  to  every  one  violent 
crime  committed.  In  1990.  the  nation  had 
fewer  than  one  police  officer  for  every  three 
violent  crimes. 

The  number  of  police  officers  on  the 
streets  of  the  10  largest  U.S.  cities  is  barely 
one  percent  higher  than  it  was  when  the  Ad- 
ministration's first  drug  strategy  was  re- 
leased in  September  1989— more  than  18 
months  ago. 

The  epidemic  of  violent  crime  has  swept 
the  entire  nation.  No  region,  state,  city  or 
town  has  been  spared  the  enormous  out- 
break. Even  those  living  in  rural  Ameriua. 
Just  as  those  from  suburban  and  urban  areas. 
are  seeing  the  deadly  rise  of  violent  crime. 

The  President  has  just  announced  a  new 
crime  bill  that  does  not  do  nearly  enough  to 
combat  this  epidemic.  The  Administrations 
proposal  does  nothing  to  reverse  the  fun- 
damental fact  that  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  on  the  front  lines  of  the 
flght  against  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking are  increasingly  out-gunned,  under- 
manned and  ill-equipped  for  the  new  chal- 
lenges of  law  enforcement  in  the  1990s. 

The  Administration's  current  policies 
would  continue  many  of  these  dangerous 
trends  and.  In  some  cases,  actually  make  the 
problem  far  worse. 

Equipping  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
community  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
19908  is  a  daunting  task.  It  will  require  more 
than  a  "Summit"  with  an  agenda  dictated 
by  federal  officials.  Instead,  charting  an  am- 
bitious new  course  for  the  law  enforcement 
in  the  19908  will  require  a  truly  national  con- 
aenaus  among  federal,  state  and  local  offi- 
cials on  the  tough  Issues  confronting  our  na- 
tion's police  officers. 

Politically  sensitive  issues,  such  as  the 
deadly  flow  of  military-style  assault  weap- 
ons and  Inadequate  funding  for  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  must  be  con- 
fronted directly.  And  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials— the  front-line  of  our  de- 
fense against  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
flcldng— most  have  a  meaningful  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  en  the  nature 


of  the  problems  and  their  suggestions  on  how 
to  batter  structure  our  attack. 

Although  a  national  response  to  the  vio- 
lent crime  and  drug  trafficking  problems 
will  require  a  comprehensive  attack  on  a 
wide  variety  of  fronts,  any  credible  response 
muse  include  a  number  of  fundamental  pro- 
posals. At  a  minimum.  I  believe  an  effective 
Law  Enforcement  Agenda  for  the  1990s 
should  include: 

Banning  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dead- 
ly, military-style  assault  weapons: 

Boosting  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  $1  billion  for  police, 
prosecutors,  and  prisons,  while  rejecting  Ad- 
ministration mandates  on  states  that  would 
require  state  and  local  agencies  to  fire  thou- 
sands of  police  officers. 

Expanding  the  use  of  joint  federal-state 
asset  forfeiture  operations  to  strike  at  the 
underpinnings  of  drug  trafficking  rings,  re- 
versing Justice  Department  proposal  for  15 
percent  "tax"  on  state-local  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeds; 

Creeting  a  new  $100  million  initiative  to 
fight  violent  juvenile  gangs: 

Easing  the  state  prison  crisis  by  establish- 
ing regional  prisons  for  federal  and  state 
drug  offenders  and  creating  highly-dis- 
ciplined boot  camps  on  closed  military  bases. 

Reforming  federal  criminal  law  by  enact- 
ing the  death  penalty,  exclusionary  rule  and 
habeas  corpus  provisions  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  S.  1970  during  the  101st  Congress. 

No  one  person  or  agency  has  all  the  an- 
swers to  solving  the  violent  crime  and  drug 
trafficking  problems.  However,  we  do  know 
that  certain  initiatives  work,  and  that  with 
adequate  funding  and  support,  we  can  equip 
our  nation's  law  enforcement  officers  with 
the  weapons  and  tools  they  need  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  1990s. 

I  am  releasing  this  report  today  in  re- 
sponse to  the  dramatic  findings  of  the  major- 
ity sCHff  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  entent  of  the  violent  crime  problem  in 
America  and  the  wholly  inadequate  effort  we 
are  waging  to  curtail  this  crisis.  As  we  focus 
our  attention  on  the  President's  bill  and  our 
competing  proposal.  I  hope  we  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  ever-increasing  rate  of  vio- 
lent orime.  the  Administration's  current  re- 
sponse, and  the  fundamental  choices  we 
must  make  if  we  are  to  reverse  these  deadly 
trends  and  end  the  epidemic  of  violence  grip- 
ping tins  country. 

F.-^crrr.AL  findings  reported  in:  fighting 

CRIME  in  A.M erica 

1990  was  the  bloodiest  in  United  States  his- 
tory, with  the  murder  toll  jumping  to  an  all 
time  record  of  23.200. 

FBI  data  indicate  that  in  1990  the  nation 
saw  more  rapes,  more  robberies,  and  more 
assaults  than  any  year  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. 

The  1989-90  murder  increase  was  the  larg- 
est one-year  increase  in  the  murder  toll  in 
more  than  ten  years;  the  1989-90  rape  in- 
crease was  the  largest  one-year  increase  in 
the  rape  total  since  1978-79. 

Every  American  is  more  than  four  times 
more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  violent  crime 
today  than  in  1960. 

Sinoe  1960.  the  violent  crime  total  has 
grown  more  than  12  times  faster  than  the 
population. 

In  1950.  the  nation  had  more  than  three  po- 
lice officers  for  every  one  violent  crime.  In 
1990.  tbe  nation  had  fewer  than  one  police  of- 
ficer for  every  three  violent  crimes. 

The  number  of  police  officers  on  the 
streets  of  the  10  largest  U.S.  cities  is  only 
one  parcent  higher  than  it  was  when  the  Ad- 
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ministration's  first  drug  strategy  was  re- 
leased In  September  1989. 

The  Administration's  1992  budget  proposal 
actually  cuts  federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
law  enfoucement. 

If  the  Administration's  proposed  mandates 
become  law.  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agency  would  have  to  fire  more  than  5.000  po- 
lice officers  to  pay  for  the  Administration's 
programs. 

If  every  dollar  in  aid  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  proposed  by  the  Administration 
was  used  to  train  and  hire  police  officers,  not 
more  than  13.000  officers  could  be  added— 
only  a  2%  increase. 

CHAPTER  I— THE  DEADLY  RISE  OF  VIOLENT 
CRI.ME 

American  streets  and  neighborhoods  are 
under  seige.  Violent  crime  has  leapt  to  levels 
never  seen  in  our  nation's  history.  The 
record  murder  toll  of  1990  left  more  than 
23.200  Americans  killed.  The  most  recent  FBI 
data  indicate  that  1990  also  set  bloody 
records  for  every  other  violent  crime— rape, 
robbery  and  assault.  All  told,  a  record  total 
of  nearly  two  million  Americans  were  the 
victims  of  a  violent  crime  last  year. 

The  epidemic  of  violent  crime  has  swept 
the  entire  nation— no  region,  state,  city  or 
town  has  been  spared  the  enormous  out- 
break. Even  those  living  in  rural  America,  as 
well  as  those  from  suburban  and  urban  areas, 
are  seeing  the  deadly  rise  of  violent  crime. 

The  rise  in  violent  crime  is  sped  by  the  rise 
of  new  dangerous  criminals.  First,  youtiis  in 
organized,  sophisticated  and  violent  drug 
trafficking  activities:  what  were  once  loose- 
ly-knit groups  of  juveniles  involved  in  petty 
crimes  Ijave  become  powerful,  organized 
gangs  Inttnt  on  killing  to  gain  and  keep  con- 
trol over  the  lucrative  drug  trade.  Second,  as 
FBI  experts  detailed  at  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  this  past  fall,  the  rise  of 
new  Asian  gangs,  or  "Tongs.  " 

The  sucklen,  shocking  rise  in  violent  crime 
can  be  blamed  on  at  least  three  other  fac- 
tors—drujs,  deadly  weapons,  and  demo- 
graphic trends.  Drug  violence  is  on  the  rise, 
as  the  quality  of  cocaine  drops  and  drug 
gangs  battle  for  turf.  Military-style  assault 
weapons  are  turning  many  neighborhoods 
into  battlefields.  And  a  boom  in  the  teenaged 
population  makes  for  record  numbers  of  teen 
criminals— and  teen  victims. 

JSJO's  record-setting  crime  totals 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  majority 
staff  report.  "1990  Murder  Toll— Initial  Pro- 
jections. "  first  predicted  the  grim  murder 
record  in  July.  Unfortunately.  FBI  reports 
completed  in  October  also  noted  the  record 
pace  of  the  deadly  carnage.  And  the  final  tal- 
lies from  cities  and  states  around  the  coun- 
try confirm  the  worst  expectations:  more 
Americans  were  murdered  in  1990  than  In  any 
single  year  in  our  history. 

Today,  based  on  the  initial  reports  from 
several  localities  and  FBI  crime  data  re- 
leased in  October,  it  is  clear  that  all  other 
violent  crimes— rape,  robbery  and  assault — 
hit  record  levels  in  1990.  This  means  that 
more  than  1.8  million  Americans  were  mur- 
dered, raped,  robbed  or  assaulted  in  1990. 
"This  total  means  that  more  than  200  Ameri- 
cans were  attacked  by  a  violent  criminal  in 
every  hour  of  every  day  of  1990." 

Just  as  the  total  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  rose  to  a  new  record  in  1990,  the 
violent  crime  rate  was  the  highest  the  na- 
tion has  ever  suffered.  This  rate,  715.7  per 
100.000  Americans,  means  that  "Americans 
are  more  likely  than  ever  before  to  be  the 
victims  of  a  violent  crime."  This  record  rate 
also  means  that  America's  rising  crime  rate 
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is  not  merely  the  result  of  this  country's  es- 
calating population. 

The  FBI's  October  report  Indicated  a  10% 
increase  in  the  number  of  rapes  over  the  first 
six  months  of  1969.  Final  crime  tallies  pro- 
vided by  several  localities  and  states  support 
the  view  that  the  nation  suffered  a  record 
number  of  rapes  last  year. 

Last  year  also  saw  a  record  number  of  rob- 
beries—a total  of  about  630,000.  This  total, 
based  on  FBI  information  from  the  first  six 
months  of  1990,  represents  a  9%  increase  over 
the  1989  total.  And  based  on  the  Department 
of  Justice  publication,  "Criminal  Victimiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  1988,"  these  630,000 
robberies  resulted  in  economic  loss  totaling 
more  than  J1.2  billion.  Of  course,  the  dollar 
loss  of  a  violent  crime  is  only  a  tiny  portion 
of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  victim. 

The  only  other  category  of  violent  crime- 
aggravated  assaults — reached  a  new  record  in 
1990— nearly  1,050,000.  The  10%  increase  in  ag- 
gravated assaults  sets  another  grim  record: 
the  rate  of  assaults  (413.8  per  100.000  Ameri- 
cans) is  now  higher  than  at  any  time  in  our 
nation's  history.  "This  means  that  we  and 
our  loved  ones  are  at  greater  risk  of  being 
beaten  by  a  violent  criminal  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

1990's  record  carnage— The  shocking  historical 
context 

The  increase  in  1990's  murder  toll— 1,700 
more  Americans  were  murdered  in  1990  than 
in  1989— is  the  largest  one-year  increase  in 
more  than  a  decade.  Not  since  1979,  has  the 
nation  seen  such  a  sudden  and  terrifying  rise 
in  the  number  of  murders.  One  also  has  to 
look  back  more  than  a  decade  to  match  the 
current  rise  in  the  number  of  rapes. 

Of  course,  even  1990's  record  increases  in 
murders,  rapes  and  all  violent  crimes  rep- 
resent only  an  incremental  change  from  the 
previous  year.  The  horror  of  the  nation's 
record  levels  of  violent  crime  is  more  prop- 
erly seen  when  one  compares  the  America  of 
1990  with  the  America  of  1960.  The  compari- 
son reveals  the  brutal  changes  that  the 
American  people  are  enduring.  In  those  30 
years,  violent  crime  increased  more  than  12- 
times  faster  than  the  population.'  Murder 
grew  nearly  4-times  faster.  Rape  grew  more 
than  12-tlmes  faster.  And  assault  grew  13- 
times  faster. 

These  figures  plainly  show  an  America 
that  has  grown  vastly  more  dangerous  in 
Just  three  decades.  Just  how  much  more  dan- 
gerous? Every  American  is  more  than  four 
times  more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  a  vio- 
lent crime  today  than  in  1960.  And,  as  noted 
above.  In  1990  every  hour  saw  200  Americans 
become  the  victim  of  a  violent  criminal; 
while  In  1960  fewer  than  35  Americans  were 
victimized  every  hour.  This  is  the  shocking 
historical  context  for  1990's  record  violence. 
America's  record  violence — the  most  violent 
nation 

The  enormous  increases  in  violent  crime  in 
the  United  States  are  setting  records  not 
just  at  home,  but  also  abroad.  We  are  the 
most  violent  and  self-destructive  nation  on 
earth. 

In  1990,  the  United  States  led  the  world 
with  its  murder,  rape,  and  robbery  rates.^ 
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"According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  the  popu- 
lation grew  by  about  41  percent  from  1960  to  1990. 
According:  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
program,  the  violent  crime  total  grew  by  about  516 
percent  from  1960  to  1990. 

'United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  Special  Report,  /ntematwnal 
Crime  Rates.  May  1988.  (This  section's  discussion  re- 
ports on  all  four  violent  crimes  except  one,  assault. 
because  the  BJS  publication  Includes  data  only  on 


When  viewed  from  the  national  perspective, 
these  crime  rates  are  sobering.  When  viewed 
from  the  International  perspective,  they  are 
truly  embarrassing. 

In  1990,  no  nation  had  a  higher  murder  rate 
than  the  United  States.  What  is  worse,  no 
nation  was  even  close.  For  example,  our 
murder  rate  quadrupled  Europe's. 

In  1990,  we  doubled  (and  more)  the  murder 
rate  in  Northern  Ireland,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  civil  war. 

Last  year,  our  murder  rate  was  11  times 
that  of  Japan,  nearly  nine  times  that  of  Eng- 
land, over  four  times  that  of  Italy,  and  nine 
times  that  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 

In  1990,  no  nation  had  a  higher  rape  rate 
than  the  United  States.  Worse  still,  the  gap 
in  rape  rates  is  even  wider  than  the  gap  in 
murder  rates. 

Last  year,  American  women  were  eight 
times  more  likely  to  be  raped  than  European 
women. 

In  1990,  the  rape  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  20  times  higher  than  it  was  in  Portugal. 
26  times  higher  than  in  Japan,  15  times  high- 
er than  in  England,  eight  times  higher  than 
in  France,  23  times  higher  than  in  Italy,  and 

46  times  higher  than  in  Greece. 

In  1990,  no  nation  had  a  higher  robbery  rate 
than  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  mag- 
nitude of  difference  between  our  robbery  rate 
and  those  of  other  countries  is  unijaralleled. 

In  1990,  the  U.S.  robbery  rate  was  nearly 
150  times  higher  than  in  Japan. 

Last  year,  the  robbery  rate  in  the  United 
States  was  over  10  times  higher  than  in 
Switzerland,  nearly  six  times  higher  than  in 
England,  over  seven  times  higher  than  in 
Italy,  17  times  higher  than  in  New  Zealand. 

47  times  higher  than  in  Ireland,  and  over  100 
times  higher  than  in  Greece. 

These  figures  are  stunning.  We  expect  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  world  in  industrial 
production,  arts  and  sciences,  and  standard 
of  living.  We  do  not  expect  this  country  to 
lead  the  world  in  violent  crime  as  well.  Just 
think: 

If  we  had  England's  murder  rate,  the  num- 
ber of  homicides  in  this  country  would  be 
around  2.500  instead  of  23.200. 

If  we  had  Italy's  rape  rate,  the  number  of 
women  who  suffered  known  sexual  assaults 
in  this  country  would  be  about  4.500  instead 
of  more  than  100,000. 

If  we  had  Japan's  robbery  rate,  the  number 
of  robberies  in  this  country  would  be  4.500  in- 
stead of  630.000. 

The  comparisons  detailed  above  give  us  a 
new  perspective;  they  help  us  locate  our- 
selves in  world.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
like  what  we  see — and  that  to  remedy  the 
situation  we  will  need,  among  other  things, 
greatly  enhanced  law  enforcement  efforts. 
New  criminal  agents — Growing  threats 

Today,  as  never  before,  cities  and  neigh- 
borhoods, even  those  without  long  histories 
of  youth  gang  activity,  have  been  literally 
overrun  by  drug-fueled  gang  violence.  In 
other  words,  while  youth  gan^s  are  not  new, 
today's  level  of  youth  gang  violence,  organi- 
zation and  sophistication  is  unprecedented. 

Los  Angeles  County  presents  us  with  one  of 
the  best  documented  cases  of  the  rise  of 
youth  gangs  and  their  attendant  violence. 
After  several  decades  of  slow  growth  in 
gangs  and  gang  activity,  Los  Angeles  County 
had  an  estimated  400  gangs  and  45,000  gang 
members  in  1985.  Five  years  later,  the  num- 
ber of  gangs  had  exploded  to  800,  with  more 
than  90,000  members. 


With  a  doubling  of  gang  membership,  gang- 
related  murders  have  increased  even  faster- 
tripling  from  1965  to  1990. 

Another  startling  trend  is  youth  gang  ac- 
tivity is  its  sudden  emergence  in  cities  that 
do  not  have  a  long  history  of  gang  involve- 
ment. Cities  and  neighborhoods  from  Wash- 
ington to  Florida— and  many  states  in  be- 
tween—are finding  it  difficult  to  cope  with 
the  unprecedented  and  unexpected  gang  pres- 
ence. 

At  a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
convened  this  fall,  FBI  agents  and  experts 
detailed  the  recent  rise  of  new  Asian  gangs, 
or  "Tongs.  "  While  the  leaders  of  these  gangs 
are  usually  young  men  in  their  twenties,  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  the  gangs  are  as 
young  as  14.  The  new  gangs  are  made  more 
dangerous  by  the  fact  that  they  prey  on  their 
fellow  Immigrants — many  of  whom  are  not 
comfortable  with,  or  unable  to  communicate 
with,  local  law  enforcement. 

Drugs,  deadly  weapons  and  demographic 

changes — Other  causes  of  the  record  carnage 

Law  enforcement  officials,  medical  doc- 
toi^,  and  leading  academic  researchers  iden- 
tified three  major  causes  of  the  sudden  rise 
of  criminal  violence  at  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  conducted  in  July.  These 
three  major  factors — drugs,  deadly  weapons 
and  demographic  changes — signal  that,  un- 
less action  is  taken  today,  1990  will  be  only 
the  first  of  several  more  record-breaking 
years. 

The  DEA's  intelligence  reports  from 
around  the  country  indicate  that  cocaine  is 
becoming  more  scarce — street  buys  were  re- 
vealing less  pure  cocaine  selling  at  higher 
prices.^  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
heard  testimony  that  while  this  pressure  on 
the  cocaine  dealers  was  good  news,  more  vio- 
lence was  also  likely  to  erupt: 

As  hardcore  addicts  seek  scarcer  drugs; 

As  buyers  grow  dissatisfied  with  low-pu- 
rity cocaine;  and 

As  drug  dealers  and  drug  gangs  fight  over 
smaller  turf. 

Another  cause  of  the  record-breaking  vio- 
lence is  the  presence  of  deadly,  highpowered 
weapons  on  the  streets.  Compared  to  the  .22 
caliber  "Saturday  Night  Special"  once  com- 
mon in  the  hands  of  criminals,  the  military- 
style  assault  weapons  now  found  on  Ameri- 
ca's streets  cause  much  greater  carnage. 

Drug  gangs  and  drug  dollars  are  putting  as- 
sault weapons  in  the  hands  of  teen  crimi- 
nals—contributing to  a  teen  murder  rate 
that  is  rising  four  times  faster  than  the 
adult  murder  rate.' 

The  nation's  leading  police  organizations- 
including  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Police  Orga- 
nizations— all  have  called  for  a  ban  on  mili- 
tary-style assault  weapons.  Many  of  the 
most  respected  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals have  pointed  out  the  deadly  violence 
caused  by  these  weapons  and  the  national 
need  for  a  ban  on  military-style  assault 
weapons.  Below  are  two  examples: 


murder,  rape,  and  robbery.)  The  International  data 
Is  compared  to  figures  described  In  the  FBI's  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports. 


'According  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, from  1989  to  1990.  the  parity  of  retail-level  co- 
caine dropped  20%  while  the  base  price  for  a  retail- 
level  gram  rose  43*/.  The  purity  data  compares  the 
1989  year-end  average  with  the  average  purity  of  co- 
caine through  November  of  1990.  The  price  data  com- 
pares the  1969  year-end  base  price  with  the  base 
price  of  the  third  quarter  (July  thrx>ugh  September) 
of  1990— the  latest  dau  available. 

<  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  figures  show  a 
16%  rise  In  the  murder  rate  among  15-19  year-olds, 
compared  to  a  4%  Increase  In  the  overall  murder 
rate  between  1988  and  1989. 
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"[L]aw  enforcement  Is  suffering  because  of 
these  guns." — Jack  Lawn,  Former  Adminis- 
trator, Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

"It's  time  we  put  an  end  to  the  carnage 
and  havoc  that  occurs  whenever  an  assault 
weajmn  gets  In  the  hands  of  the  wrong  peo- 
ple."—Charles  Reynolds.  President,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

One  other  cause  of  the  record  surge  of  vio- 
lent crime  Involves  demographic  trends. 
Leading  researchers  have  pointed  out  that 
the  boom  In  the  teenaged  population  leads  to 
record  levels  of  violent  teen  criminals,  and 
teen  victims. 

The  boom  in  violent  crime  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's— the  violent  crime  rate  in  1975  was 
more  than  double  the  rate  in  1965^— coin- 
cided with  the  baby-boom  generation  enter- 
ing the  "high-crime"  years  of  their  late 
teens  and  early  adulthood.  The  dip  in  violent 
crime  rates  in  the  early  1980's  coincides  with 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  Americans  in 
the  "high-crime"  age  group. 

Thus,  It  Is  ominous  that  1990  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  crime  wave,  as  the  children 
of  the  baby-boomers  enter  their  •high- 
crime"  years.  The  so-called  'baby-boomer- 
ang" may  mean  that  1990  was  just  the  first  of 
many  record-setting  years  of  violent  crime.** 

CHAPTER  11 — THE  CHALLENGES  CONFRONTING 
AMERICA'S  "WAR  ON  CRIME" 

The  nation's  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  the  front  lines  against  vio- 
lent criminals  and  drug  traffickers  are 
outgunned,  under-manned  and  ill-equipped 
for  the  new  challenges  of  law  enforcement  in 


'Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  reports  Indicate 
a  violent  crime  rate  of  203  per  100.000  Amprlcans  In 
1965.  and  a  rate  of  490.7  per  100.000  Americans  In 
1975— 2.4-tlme8  the  1965  rate. 

•Professor  James  A.  Fox  Is  one  of  the  leading  re- 
searchers to  have  noted  the  Impact  of  demographic 
trends  on  crime  His  Forecasting  Crime  Data  i  Lexing- 
ton. Massachusetts:  Lexington  Books.  DC  Heath. 
1978)  Is  one  of  the  seminal  works  on  the  phenome- 
non. 


the  1990's.  Indeed,  all  elements  of  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system  are  approaching  collapse. 
The  backlog  of  criminal  cases  before  the  na- 
tion's courts  is  crippling  the  nation's  ability 
to  fiairly  and  effectively  administer  justice. 
And,  our  nations'  prisons  and  jails  are  filled 
well-beyond  the  capacity  they  are  designed 
and  staffed  to  handle. 

The  pending  collapse  of  our  nations'  crimi- 
nal justice  system  sets  in  motion  a  disas- 
trous upward  spiral  of  violent  crime.  Recent 
increases  in  violent  crime  are  ovei-whelming 
the  criminal  justice  systems  ability  to  ar- 
rest, adjudicate  and  punish  violent  crimi- 
nals. This  means  that  each  violent  criminal 
faces  a  lower  risk  of  being  arrested,  con- 
victed and  punished.  This  may  allow  violent 
criminals  to  actually  remain  on  the  street 
committing  ever  more  heinous  crimes,  and 
even  give  some  non-violent  offenders  the 
time  to  become  violent  criminals — further 
overwhelming  the  nation's  criminal  justice 
system. 

Challenges  facing  State  and  local  law 
enforcement 

Oat-gunned: 

The  deadly  flow  of  military-style  assault 
weapons  onto  America's  streets  and  into  the 
hands  of  violent  criminals  means  that  all  too 
frequently  the  superior  firepower  belongs  to 
criminals,  not  law  enforcement.  The  nation's 
law  enforcement  officials  are  unified  in  their 
demjind  to  get  these  deadly  weapons  off  our 
streets.  The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to 
allow  its  law  enforcement  officials  to  be 
outgunned  by  vicious  criminals. 

The  lethal  mixture  of  drugs,  youth  gangs 
and  military-style  assault  weapons  is  seen  in 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  cities  and 
neighborhoods.  Drug  dollars  have  brought 
high-powered  weaponry  into  the  hands  of 
teenaged  gang  members,  and  the  shrinking 
supfdy  of  cocaine  pits  the  drug  dealers  and 
drug  gangs  against  each  other  in  deadly  com- 
bat. In  the  past  year,  few  law  enforcement 


departments  did  not  see  an  innocent  victim 
of  gang-  or  drug-related  crossfire. 

And,  Just  as  no  citizen  Is  safe,  no  law  en- 
forcement officer  Is  safe  when  criminals  are 
armed  with  high-powered  weaponry  capable 
of  rlppUg  through  steel  or  concrete.  The  na- 
tion's Itiw  enforcement  officers  who  dally 
risk  thair  lives  to  protect  all  of  us  deserve 
the  most  protection  we  can  offer  them. 

Under-manned: 

America's  law  enforcement  officials  are  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  their  battle  against 
crime  tUan  ever  before.  Senator  Arlen  Spec- 
ter pointed  out  just  how  extreme  this  dis- 
advantage has  become  when  he  cited  the  re- 
search of  two  Northwestern  University 
criminologists'':  In  1950,  the  nation  had  more 
than  thuee  sworn  police  officers  for  every  one 
violent  crime.  But,  in  1990,  the  nation  had 
fewer  than  one  sworn  police  officer  for  every 
three  violent  crimes. 

This  fact  illustrates  just  how  much  the 
balance  has  tipped— from  one  favoring  law 
enforcement  to  one  favoring  violent  crimi- 
nals. ThJs  reversal  parallels  the  huge  rise  of 
all  violent  crimes  from  1960  to  1990  (as  was 
pointed  out  above),  as  well  as  the  fact  that, 
violent  crime  has  increased  12-times  faster 
than  the  population. 

This  broad  historical  trend  is  confirmed  by 
the  dlstorbing  trends  in  the  number  of  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  official  protecting 
the  nation's  ten  largest  cities.  Overall,  the 
number  of  police  officers  on  the  streets  of 
the  ten  largest  U.S.  cities  is  only  one  percent 
higher  than  it  was  when  the  Administra- 
tion's first  drug  strategy  was  released  in 
September  1989.  The  state  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  some  of  these  cities  is  even  more 
disturbing. 


'Herbert  Jacob  and  Robert  Llneberry.  ■Govern- 
ment Response  to  Crime"  (Northwestern  University 
Center  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Public  Policy  Re- 
search) January.  1982.  p.  23. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  POLICE  OFFICERS  IN 
AMERICA'S  10  LARGEST  CITIES 
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It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  largest 
cities  all  across  the  country  have  experi- 
enced only  minor  increases— if  they  experi- 
enced increases  at  all— in  the  number  of 
sworn  officers  on  their  streets.  To  expect  so 
few  ix}lice  to  keep  the  peace  in  increasingly 
troubled  times  Is  simply  unreasonable. 

These  ten  largest  American  cities  span  the 
country— from  East  Coast  to  West  and  from 
North  to  South.  And  still,  the  problem  is 
more  widespread  than  even  this  chart  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  Second  tier  cities,  the 
ones  that  round  out  the  "top  20"  of  Ameri- 
ca's largest  metropolitan  areas,  experienced 
similarly  slow  growth  in  their  police  forces 
while  their  crime  rates  soared.  To  take  just 
two  examples:  Baltimore  and  Milwaukee  now 
have  fewer  sworn  police  officers  than  they 
did  when  President  Bush  first  announced  his 
national  drug  strategy. 

Something  is  wrong  when  troop  strength  is 
reduced  during  a  "war."  To  be  sure,  police 
officers  are  not  the  only  "soldiers"  in  the 
"war  on  drugs."  There  are  the  thousands  of 
teachers  and  health  care  providers  and  com- 
munity leaders  and  others  that  are  helping 
America  fight  the  drug  epidemic.  But  put- 
ting fewer  state  and  local  police  on  the 
street— particularly  when  the  bulk  of  the 
President's  strategy  concerns  law  enforce- 
ment programs— is  not  only  unexpected,  it  is 
unconscionable. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
federal  law  enforcement  efforts  in  the  "drug 
war."  Federal  agents  are  productively  at 
work  on  our  country's  borders  and  in  our 
towns,  but  state  and  local  police  remain  the 
"ftont  line  troops."  It  is  these  people  who 
have  the  greatest  contact  with,  and  influ- 
ence over,  America's  citizenry.  Again,  the 
way  to  put  the  current  drug  epidemic  behind 
us  has  little  to  do  with  the  Administration's 
current  policies  of  limited  direct  funding  to 
state  and  local  governments  that  has  helped 
bring  about  the  current,  unfortunate  trend 
toward  barely  Increased— and  sometimes  de- 
creased— law  enforcement  presence  in  Ameri- 
ca's cities  and  towns. 
ni-prepared  for  the  new  challenges  of  the  1990s 

The  national  epidemic  of  violent  crime  is 
exacerbated  by  the  new  challenges  facing  the 
law  enforcement  officers  on  the  front  lines. 
New  criminal  elements  are  growing  in  every 
area  of  the  country — the  sudden  shift  of 
youth  gangs  into  highly  organized  and  vio- 
lent drug-dealing  organizations  and  the 
emerging  presence  of  Asian  gangs,  or 
"Tongs,"  as  noted  by  the  FBI  are  but  two  of 
new  challenges  facing  law  enforcement 
today. 

There  are  other  challenges  taxing  our  al- 
ready overwhelmed  state  and  local  enforce- 
ment agencies.  One  such  problem  is  the  re- 
cently recognized  toll  of  drugs  and  crime  in 
rural  America,  Drugs  have  indeed  Infected 
all  areas  of  the  nation,  bringing  all  their  at- 
tendant crime  and,   in   particular,   violent 


crime  to  neighborhoods  once  thought  to  be 
safe  havens  from  the  crime  problem. 

Much  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  violent 
crime  in  rural  America  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  burgeoning  epidemic  of  methamphet- 
amine,  particularly  In  its  highly-addictive 
smokable  form  called  "ice."  For  several  rea- 
sons, while  urban  areas  are  the  center  of  the 
cocaine  and  heroin  distribution  networks, 
rural  areas  are  the  center  of  methamphet- 
amine  and  "ice"  trafficking.  The  two  most 
important  reasons  for  the  spread  of  "ice"  in 
rural  areas  are,  first,  methamphetamine 
manufacturing  is  safest  In  rural  areas  be- 
cause the  chemical  process  has  such  a  strong 
signature  odor.  And.  second,  the  major  dis- 
tributors of  methamphetamine  are  motor- 
cycle gangs— historically  and  today  most  ac- 
tive in  rural  America. 

All  these  factors  have  recently  come  to- 
gether to  yield  what  may  be  the  origins  of  an 
epidemic— not  only  of  "ice,"  but  also  of 
drug-fueled  violent  crime.  Already,  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  seeing  the  spread 
of  violent  crime  into  America's  rural  com- 
munities. 

Challenges  facing  prosecutors  and  judges 

The  flood  of  violent  crime,  as  well  as  that 
of  drug-related  crime,  is  clogging  the  na- 
tion's courtrooms.  FYosecutors  and  judges 
must  make  and  accept  plea  bargains  with 
even  serious,  violent  offenders.  Criminal 
cases  drag  on  for  years.  In  sum,  these  bottle- 
necks rob  the  nation  of  an  effective  criminal 
justice  system. 

Information  provided  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  indi- 
cates the  vast  backlog  of  federal  criminal 
cases  and  Illustrates  the  problems  facing 
every  state  and  municipal  courtroom.  The 
Administrative  Office  projected  a  31  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  criminal  drug 
cases  filed  in  federal  District  Courts  from 
1989  to  1990.  Thus,  even  if  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  non-drug  criminal  cases,  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  case  filings  in  1990  would 
have  increased  nearly  10  percent  over  1989 
due  to  the  drug  crime  caseload.  And,  of 
course,  all  criminal  filings  are  increasing, 
though  perhaps  not  as  dramatically  as  are 
criminal  drug  cases. 

The  imi)act  on  state  and  municipal  court- 
rooms is  even  more  extreme.  Indeed,  the 
backlog  in  the  federal  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem has  increased  the  backlog  in  state 
courts.  In  many  districts,  U.S.  attorneys 
have  established  formal  or  informal  guide- 
lines that  establish  minimum  thresholds  for 
drug  cases — drug  traffickers  caught  with  less 
than  these  pre-determined  minlmums  are 
often  transferred  to  already  over-burdened 
state  prosecutors. 

Another  indicator  of  the  backlog  in  state 
and  local  courtrooms  is  the  number  of  ar- 
rests. According  to  the  FBI  Crime  Reporting 
Program,  the  number  of  arrests  for  violent 
crimes  increased  even  faster  than  the  num- 
ber of  violent  crimes.  The  most  recent  FBI 
information  on  surests  exhibits  a  9.5  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  a  vio- 
lent crime  between  1988  and  1989.  During  the 
same  period,  violent  crime  Increased  by 
about  5  percent.  Because  the  violent  crime 
total  increased  by  10  percent  trom  1989  and 
1990,  the  flood  of  criminal  cases  into  federal, 
state  and  municipal  courtrooms  will  surely 
increase. 

Challenges  for  the  corrections  system 
The  nation's  prisons  and  jails  are  in  crisis. 
More  than  any  other  element  of  our  criminal 
justice  system,  the  nation's  ability  to  punish 
violent  criminals  effectively  has  been  de- 
graded by   the  epidemic  of  violent  crime. 


Overcrowding  in  Jails  and  prisons  means  that 
corrections  offlcers  can  neither  treat  nor  re- 
habilitate the  nation's  offenders.  The  over- 
whelmed courts  have  too  little  time  to  deter- 
mine which  low-level,  non-violent  offenders 
could  be  given  less  expensive  alternative 
sanctions.  And,  the  juvenile  corrections  sys- 
tem Is  falling  apart. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  nation's  prisons  are  operating  at  be- 
tween 109  percent  and  125  percent  of  capac- 
ity.' More  than  40  states  are  under  court 
order  to  reduce  prison  overcrowding  and  im- 
prove prison  conditions.  Swift  and  certain 
punishment  is  the  only  way  to  keep  our 
streets  and  neighborhoods  safe  from  Ameri- 
ca's most  violent  criminals.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  Justice  Department  reports,  "many 
States  have  provisions  for  sentence  reduc- 
tions, rollbacks,  early  releases,  and  other 
mechanisms  to  reduce  prison  populations."* 
Even  if,  as  is  likely,  it  is  only  minor  offend- 
ers who  are  released,  the  corrections  system 
is  clearly  losing  chances  to  stop  criminal  ca- 
reers before  they  progress  into  violent 
pathologies. 

Unfortunately,  most  inmates  are  drug  ad- 
dicts when  they  enter  our  corrections  sys- 
tem. Almost  all  inmates  will  be  released  to 
return  to  our  streets  and  neighborhoods. 
Thus,  it  is  particularly  frightening  reality 
that  about  six  of  every  seven  of  these  addicts 
will  leave  prison  or  jail  without  receiving 
drug  treatment.  The  absolute  numbers  are 
even  more  frightening— for  out  of  the  nearly 
10  million  offenders  who  enter  the  nation's 
prisons  or  jails  In  the  past  year,  nearly  3.6 
million  criminals  who  entered  prison  or  jail 
as  a  drug  addict  left  without  having  been 
treated  for  their  addiction.'" 

Prison  cells  are  among  the  most  expensive 
elements  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Be- 
cause they  are  so  expensive,  prison  cells 
must  be  used  sparingly— reserved  for  the  vio- 
lent criminals  who  present  a  clear  danger  to 
the  community.  This  fact  should  also  guide 
our  criminal  justice  system  to  punish  non- 
serious,  non-violent  offenders  with  inter- 
mediate sanctions.  Such  intermediate  sanc- 
tions can,  for  these  non-serious,  nonviolent 
offenders,  fulfill  the  goals  of  our  justice  sys- 
tem— punishment,  incapacitation,  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

The  list  of  proven  intermediate,  or  alter- 
native, sanctions  includes  home  detention, 
often  monitored  with  electronic  bracelets, 
and  intensive  supervision  of  offenders  re- 
leased on  probation  or  parole.  Military-style 
boot  camp  prisons  have  been  effective  for 
non-violent  and  first-time  drug  offenders. 
Boot  camp  prisons  require  Inmates  to  follow 
rigorous  regime  of  physical  exercise,  job 
training  and  drug  treatment  programs. 
Juvenile  corrections 

The  nation's  juvenile  corrections  system  if 
falling  apart.  Juvenile  detention  centers  are 
vastly  overcrowded,  and  scarce  juvenile 
court  resources,  and  growing  caseloads  for 
counselors  and  social  workers  have  created  a 
"revolving  door"  juvenile  justice  system.  Se- 
rious juvenile  offenders  are  often  returned  to 
the  streets  just  days  after  arrest.  First-time 
offenders  are  lost  in  the  system,  never  re- 
ceiving the  counselling  and  guidance  that 
might  reverse  the  slide  towards  a  violent 


■U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  "BJS  DaU  Re- 
port. 1989."  December,  1980. 

•Ibid,  pa^  79. 

"Prison  and  lall  population,  drug  oae  and  irag 
treatment  Information  provided  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  and  from  the  American  Jail  Aiaocla- 
tlon. 
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crlmlo&l  career.  Plainly,  the  system  Is  near- 
ly bankrupt  of  iHX>mlse  or  punishment. 
Helping  victims 

The  costs  of  violent  crime  on  victims  is 
Bta^g-ering-.  The  economic  costs  alone— in  the 
form  of  medical  bills,  lost  wages  and  prop- 
erty loss— reached  almost  $4  billion  in  1987. 
When  non-violent  crimes  are  added,  the  cost 
reached  almost  S15  billion. 

Tragically,  crime  victims  receive  little  as- 
sistance in  their  interaction  with  the  justice 
system.  Only  11  percent  of  violent  crime  vic- 
tims In  the  United  States  received  any  vic- 
tim advice,  assistance  or  compensation  from 
authorities. 

Conclusion 

The  nation's  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers — our  front  lines  in  the  "war" 
against  violent  crim.inals  and  drug  traffick- 
ers— are  out-gunned,  under-manned  and  ill- 
equipped  for  the  new  challenges  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  1990s.  Law  enforcement  is 
out-gunned  because  of  the  deadly  flow  of 
military-style  assault  weapons  to  the  streets 
and  to  vicious  criminals.  Law  enforcement  is 
under-manned— relative  to  violent  crime  the 
nation  has  fewer  law  enforcement  officers 
than  ever  before.  And,  law  enforcement  is  ill- 
prepared  to  meet  the  new  challenges  offered 
by  violent  youth  and  drug  gangs,  as  well  the 
challenge  of  crime  in  rural  America. 

Indeed,  all  elements  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  are  suffering  from  the  epidemic  of 
violent  crime  sweeping  the  nation.  Bottle- 
necks in  the  nation's  state  and  municipal 
courtrooms  delay  the  swift  and  equitable  de- 
livery of  Justice.  And,  the  nations  adult  and 
Juvenile  corrections  systems  are  plagued  by 
chronic  overcrowding  of  the  prisons  and  jails 
Intended  for  the  most  dangerous  offenders. 
and  too  few  intermediate  sanctions,  such  as 
military-style  boot  camp  prisons,  for  non- 
violent offenders.  In  sum.  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  nearlng  collapse  under  the 
strain  of  the  record  violent  crime  totals. 

CHAPTER  in— AN  ALTERNATIVE  LAW- 
ENFORCEMENT  AGENDA  FOR  THE  1990S 

As  the  preceding  chapters  demonstrate. 
the  nation  faces  greater  challenges  today  to 
Its  public  safety  than  at  any  time  in  U.S. 
history.  Unfortunately,  the  Administration's 
response  to  these  challenges  will  do  little  to 
reverse  these  dangerous  trends.  In  some 
cases,  the  Administration's  response  will  ac- 
tually make  the  problems  far  worse. 

The  course  that  the  Administration  has 
charted  to  address  these  challenges,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  one  available.  Numerous 
sound  proposals  have  been  offered  to  reverse 
the  current  trends  in  violent  crime,  propos- 
als that  the  Administration  has  either  ig- 
nored or  rejected  outright.  Outlined  below 
are  ten  critical  areas  where  the  Administra- 
tion's response  Is  inadequate,  followed  by 
proposals  that  should  reverse  the  current 
trends  in  violent  crime  by  equipping  us  with 
the  tools  we  need  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  19908  and  beyond. 

1.  The  "Thin  Blue  Line:  "  State  and  Local 
Law  Enforcement 

State  emd  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
Have  been  called  the  "thin  blue  line"  that 
separates  peaceful,  law-abiding  neighbor- 
hoods from  the  violence-plagued  streets  of 
many  U.S.  cities,  much  of  it  drug  related. 
However,  despite  the  Administration's  claim 
that  It  will  make  fighting  street  crime  a 
hlg^h  priority,  America's  "thin  blue  line  "  is 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  number  of  police  officers  on  the 
streets  of  the  ten  largest  U.S.  cities  is  barely 
one  percent  higher  today  than  when  this  Ad- 
ministration took  offlce. 


And.  even  this  meager  increase  would  be 
reversed  under  the  Department  of  Justice's 
proposals.  Although  the  Justice  Department 
has  requested  J490  million  in  fiscal  1992  in 
funding  for  the  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment block  grant  program — the  same 
amount  Congress  appropriated  last  year — 
several  other  initiatives  will  cost  state  and 
local  agencies  millions  of  dollars  in  federal 
aid. 

The  Department  is  attempting  to  cut  fed- 
eral aid  to  state  and  local  agencies  by  more 
than  J50  million  by  requiring  that  several 
separate  programs— including  the  RISS 
projects  (regional  criminal  intelligence  sys- 
tems) and  the  expansion  of  the  FBI's  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center— be  funded 
through  these  grants." 

The  Administration  has  also  short-changed 
state  and  local  agencies  by  shifting  $20  mil- 
lion that  Congress  had  earmarked  for  state 
and  local  drug-fighting  agencies  to  increase 
the  budgets  of  federal  agencies,  a  move  that 
the  Justice  Department's  Inspector  General 
recently  found  to  be  a  violation  of  law.'^ 

Finally,  the  Administration  is  proposing  to 
cut  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions which  do  not  institute  costly  new 
criminal  justice  drug  testing  programs. 
These  federal  mandates  will  cost  at  least  J250 
million  according  to  Administration  esti- 
matee.  a  move  which  could  force  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  fire  up  to 
5.000  police  officers. '^ 

Any  effective  response  to  the  violent  crime 
problem  must  provide  more  police  officers  to 
protect  our  communities  and  take  back  our 
streets.  Accordingly,  federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  should  be  in- 
creased to  $1  billion— a  rough  doubling  of  the 
existing  federal  commitment.  This  addi- 
tional funding  could  be  used  to  hire  up  to 
5.000  additional  police  officers  and  5.000  addi- 
tional prosecutors  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  These  resources  could  also  be  used  to 
improve  every  component  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  including,  police,  prosecu- 
tors, courts  and  corrections. 

Moreover.  Congress  should  reject  the  Ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  cut  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  enforcement  through  costly  new  man- 
dates, program  "consolidations"  that — in  re- 
ality—cut aid  to  state  and  Icoal  agencies, 
and  budget  tricks  that  seek  to  augment  the 
budgets  of  federal  agencies  at  the  expense  of 
state  and  local  law  enforcment. 

2.  Killer  Assault  Weapons 

The  single  most  serious  challenge  facing 
the  nation's  law  enforcement  community  is 
the  proliferation  of  deadly,  military-style  as- 
sault weapons  in  the  hands  of  violent  gangs, 
drug  traffickers  and  other  organized  crimi- 
nal rings.  Unfortunately,  the  Administra- 
tion's response  to  this  threat  has  been  guid- 
ed mere  by  special  interest  politics,  than  by 
concern  for  police  officers  in  the  streets. 

The  Administration  has  steadfastly  op- 
posed a  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
military-style  assault  weapons.  Even  when 
the  Administration  has  attempted  to  take  a 


"TlK  programs  targeted  for  elimination  or  ■con- 
solidation" Include:  Re^onal  Information  Sharing: 
System  IJ14  million),  the  FBI's  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  (t22  million),  National  Institute  of 
Correotlons  Technical  Assistance  Grants  (J3  mil- 
lion i;  ftnd  the  State  Justice  Institute  ($12  million). 

"/n«pec(ion  Revort  1-91-01:  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams, Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Department 
of  Justice.  January  1991,  pp.  8-11. 

'^Letter  to  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr.,  from 
Joseph  H.  McHugh.  Director  of  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  Janu- 
an-  18*  1991. 


strong  stiand  against  assault  weapons,  it  has 
quickly  iJeversed  Itself: 

Despite  the  Administration's  high-profile 
announcement  in  early  1989  that  banned  the 
importation  of  several  types  of  assault  weap- 
ons, the  Administration  later  reversed  Itself. 
permlttiBg  the  importation  of  seven  types  of 
highly  flangerous  military-style  weapons 
that  had  previously  been  banned. 

The  \^hite  House  balked  at  the  rec- 
ommendations of  senior  officials  from  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
(BATF)  So  close  a  loophole  in  an  earlier  Ad- 
ministration order  that  banned  the  importa- 
tion of  five  types  of  assault  rifles.  The  loop- 
hole allowed  the  importation  of  25  other 
types  of  assault  weapons— five  times  the 
number  tihat  were  banned. 

In  198a  the  Administration  Initially  an- 
nounced that  it  would  support  a  15-round 
limit  on  the  ammunition  capacity  of  mili- 
tary-style assault  weapons.  A  year  later,  the 
Administration  reversed  itself. 

Congress  should  pass  and  the  President 
should  sign  the  DeConclni  Assault  Weapons 
Control  Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  In  the 
101st  Congress.  This  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  virtually  every  major  law  enforce- 
ment organization  in  the  country,  including 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  National 
Troopers  Coalition,  National  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation, National  Association  of  Police  Orga- 
nizations, National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives,  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum  and  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association. 

The  DaConcinl  bill  would  ban  the  posses- 
sion, sale,  importation  and  manufacture  of  14 
of  the  most  deadly  assault  weapons.  The  bill 
would  not  apply  to  weapons  owned  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  but  it  would  require  record- 
keeping for  all  future  transfers  of  such  weap- 
ons to  assist  law  enforcement  officials  In 
keeping  them  out  of  the  hands  of  youths, 
drug  dealers  and  dangerous  criminals. 
3.  Gang  and  Drug  'Violence 

The  rise  of  violent  gangs  has  fueled  much 
of  the  increase  in  violent  crime  and  homicide 
recently.  What  were  once  loosely-knit  groups 
of  juvenUes  involved  in  petty  crimes  have 
become  nowerful,  organized  gangs  Intent  on 
controUiEg  the  lucrative  drug  trade  through 
intimidation  and  murder.  In  addition,  FBI 
agents  and  other  experts  have  begun  to  de- 
tail the  rise  of  new  Asian  gangs,  including 
the  "Tongs"  and  "Triads."  Many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  these  gangs  are  young  men  In  their 
late  teens  or  early  twenties,  while  gang 
members  are  as  young  as  14.  Like  the  violent 
youth  gangs  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  U.S. 
cities,  the  emerging  Asian  gangs  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  drug  trade. 

The  Administration's  response  to  these 
problems  would  actually  Increase  the  dan- 
gerous rlBe  in  gang  violence  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. First,  the  Administration  has  tried 
to  cripple  the  federal  agency  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  reducing  Juvenile  drug,  gang  and 
other  criminal  activity— the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
The  Administration  has  targeted  the  offlce 
for  an  85  percent  cut  in  funding. 

Recently,  the  Administration  unveiled  a 
major  "new"  initiative  to  combat  organized 
crime,  including  emerging  juvenile  and 
Asian  drug  gangs.  The  centerpiece  of  the 
plan  is  to  increase  the  number  of  FBI  agents 
and  U.S.  prosecutors  assigned  to  organized 
crime  cases.  More  FBI  resources  are  cer- 
tainly needed:  Despite  repeated  Administra- 
tion pledges  to  boost  FBI  resources  devoted 
to  organized  crime  and  drug  cases,  budget 
short-falls  forced  the  Bureau  to  cut  42  agents 
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from  its  drug  enforcement  efforts  and  16 
agents  from  Its  commitment  to  the  Orga- 
nized Crime-Drug  Enforcement  Task  Forces 
since  January  1990. 

The  Administration's  new-found  interest 
in  a  crackdown  on  organized  crime  and  gang 
activities  is  ironic.  Less  than  12  months  ago, 
the  Administration  lobbied  aggressively 
against  provisions  in  S.  1972,  introduced  by 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  which  would 
have  boosted  the  drug  and  organized-crime 
fighting  budgets  of  the  FBI  and  U.S.  Attor- 
neys' offices  by  $57  million  and  $24  million, 
respectively." 

The  Federal  government  must  adopt  an  ag- 
gressive program  to  reverse  the  current 
trends  In  violent  gang  and  juvenile  drug  ac- 
tivities. First,  Congress  should  enact  a  $100 
million  initiative  to  fight  violence  and  drug 
activities  by  youth  gangs.  Since  the  major- 
ity of  Juvenile  gang  and  drug  activities  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  state  and  local 
agencies,  the  bulk  of  this  new  funding  should 
go  directly  to  state  and  local  police,  sheriffs, 
prosecutors  and  juvenile  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Second,  Congress  should  boost  funding 
for  the  FBI  by  $98  million  to  add  1,000  new 
agents  to  the  Bureau's  drug  and  organized 
crime  program. 

Finally,  Congress  should  enact  a  series  of 
legislative  proposals  to  strengthen  federal 
criminal  laws  relating  to  gang  violence. 
These  proposals  include  a  new  federal  offense 
for  "drive  by  shootings"  committed  In  fur- 
therance of  drug  conspiracies,  along  with  the 
"Outlaw  Street  and  Motorcycle  Gang  Con- 
trol Act  of  1991"  Introduced  by  Senator 
DeConclni.  The  legislation  would  establish  a 
national  tracking  system  for  violent  gangs 
and  boost  federal  firearms  penalties,  includ- 
ing making  it  Illegal  to  transfer  a  firearm  if 
the  seller  had  reason  to  know  that  it  would 
be  used  in  drug  trafficking  or  violent  crime. 

4.  Federal-State  Forfeiture  Operations 
Asset  forfeiture  laws— which  empower  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  freeze  and  seize  the 
profits  of  drug  dealing  and  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities— have  become  a  powerful  law  en- 
forcement weapon  in  the  fight  against  drug 
traffickers  and  organized  crime  rings.  These 
laws  have  also  become  an  important  avenue 
for  federal-state  cooperative  investigations. 
Under  the  "equitable  sharing"  provisions  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984,  state  agencies  that  participate  in  for- 
feiture operations  prosecuted  in  federal 
court  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  any  monies 
recovered,  based  on  the  level  of  the  state  or 
local  agencies  involvement.  More  than  $177 
million  was  transferred  to  state  and  local 
agencies  in  1990  through  the  equitable  shar- 
ing law. 

Recent  Justice  Department  proposals, 
however,  could  reverse  the  trend  toward  fed- 
eral-state cooperative  efforts.  The  depart- 
ment has  proposed  a  15  percent  "tax"  on 
state-local  forfeiture  cases  to  cover  "admin- 
istrative expenses"  for  cases  processed  in 
federal  courts.  The  "15-percent  off-the-top" 
proposal,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  caises  are  developed,  inves- 
tigated and  prepared  almost  entirely  by 
state  and  local  authorities,  with  only  nomi- 
nal Involvement  of  federal  posecutors. 

Congress  should  reject  the  15  percent  tax 
on  joint  federal-state  forfeiture  proceeds.  In 
fact.  Congress  should  consider  legislation  to 
expand  cooperative  forfeiture  operations,  in- 
cluding efforts  to  end  the  lengthy  delays  in 


the  transfer  of  equitable  sharing  proceeds  to 
state  and  local  agencies. 

5.  Addressing  the  Corrections  Crisis 

The  Administration's  response  to  the  over- 
crowding problem  in  the  federal  prison  sys- 
tem has  been  one  of  its  most  successful  law 
enforcement  initiatives.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  won  consistent  funding  increases 
to  expand  the  federal  prison  cajjacity— a  di- 
rection supported  by  Congress  at  every  step. 

At  the  same  time,  the  department  has 
failed  to  launch  any  new  initiatives  to  ad- 
dress the  prison  crisis  at  the  state  level.  In 
fact,  the  department  has  largely  ignored  re- 
cent congressional  directives  to  ease  the 
state  prison  crisis  by  transferring  surplus 
federal  property  to  state  corrections  agen- 
cies for  use  as  prisons  and  military-style 
boot  camps.  Congress  conferred  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  surplus  federal  property  to 
state  agencies  in  the  1984  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  and  re-afflrmed  this  man- 
date in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986. 

However,  only  one  property — a  water  stor- 
age site  on  the  North  Bend  National  Guard 
Station  in  Oregon— was  selected  and  con- 
veyed to  a  state  corrections  agency  in  a  re- 
cent 12-month  period.'* 

If  the  Federal  government  is  serious  about 
reversing  the  dangerous  trends  in  murder, 
robbery,  rape  and  other  serious  crimes,  it 
must  address  the  state  prison  crisis.  Al- 
though the  Federal  government  alone  cannot 
solve  the  problem,  it  can  move  forward  on  a 
number  of  promising  initiatives  to  help  rem- 
edy the  situation.  First,  the  Administration 
can  move  aggressively  to  transfer  federal 
properties — including  closed  military  bases — 
to  state  corrections  agencies— a  move  that 
could  save  state  agencies  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  at  little  or  no  cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Second,  the  Administration  should  launch 
a  major  new  effort  to  identify  cost-effective 
"intermediate  sanctions"  for  low-level,  non- 
violent offenders,  particularly  drug  offend- 
ers. Intermediate  sanctions — including  mili- 
tary-style boot  camps,  home  detention,  and 
supervised  drug  testing  programs— can  pro- 
vide punishments  that  are  more  than  a  slap 
on  the  wrist,  but  less  severe  and  less  expen- 
sive than  lengthy  prison  terms. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  should 
create  10  regional  prisons  to  house  federal, 
state  and  local  drug  offenders,  as  originally 
proposed  by  Senator  Biden  in  S.  2650.  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Strategy  Act.  The  recidivism 
rate  for  criminals  with  drug  problems  can  be 
significantly  reduced  by  providing  effective 
drug  treatment  to  inmates  before  their  re- 
lease. Such  a  policy  is  not  based  on  mis- 
guided notions  of  rehabilitation,  but  rather 
on  the  practical  knowledge  that  even  a  50 
percent  effective  treatment  rate  can  reduce 
repeat  criminal  behavior,  thus  decreasing 
drug-related  violent  crime  and  reducing  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  incarcerating  state 
and  federal  prisoners.'* 

6.  Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Trafficking  in 
Rural  America 

Violent  crime  and  drug  trafficking  is  tear- 
ing apart  the  social  fabric  in  rural  America. 
Admittedly,  the  bulk  of  traditional  crime 
and  drug  activities  in  rural  areas  has  oc- 
curred outside  the  jurisdiction  of  federal 
agencies.  However,  with  the  rise  of  sophlsti- 


"  Letter  to  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  from 
Bruce  C.  Navarro,  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  March  19, 1980. 


"  See  The  President's  Drug  Strategy:  One  Year  Later. 
Staff  Report  of  the  Majority  Staffs  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Caucus.  Septembr  1990.  pp.  17-8. 

'•Among  several  studies  which  make  the  same 
point,  the  Treatment  Outcomes  Prospectlves— the 
so-called  -TOPS"  study— connrms  that  drug  treat- 
ment reduces  criminality  significantly. 


Gated  regional  and  Interstate  drug  trafllck- 
ing  networks  in  rural  locales,  particularly 
large-scale  methamphetamlne  operations, 
rural  enforcement  agencies  have  neither  the 
manpower  nor  the  equipment  to  respond  ade- 
quately. 

By  focusing  its  law  enforcement  efforts  In 
major  cities,  the  Administration  has  ne- 
glected its  responsibilities  to  the  nation's 
rural  communities.  In  fact,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  consistently  fought  congres- 
sional initiatives  that  could  help  reverse  the 
alarming  rates  of  violent  crime  and  drug 
trafficking  in  rural  areas,  including  efforts 
to  boost  DEA  agents  in  rural  areas,  increase 
federal  aid  to  rural  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  expand  training  opportunities  for  rural 
police  officers  and  drug  Investigators." 

The  Federal  government  must  undertake 
an  ambitious  program  to  tackle  the  rural 
crime  and  drug  problems.  First,  Congress 
and  the  President  should  provide  $50  million 
in  federal  aid  to  boost  police,  prosecutors 
and  other  law  enforcement  officials  in  rural 
areas.  Second,  federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies—particularly the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation— should  increase  their  presence 
in  rural  areas.  The  Attorney  General  should 
coordinate  these  additional  resources 
through  the  creation  of  Rural  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Task  Forces  in  every  federal  judicial 
district  that  includes  significant  rural  areas. 
These  task  forces  would  be  headed  by  the 
local  U.S.  attorney  and  Include  personnel 
from  the  DEA.  FBI,  U.S.  Park  Police,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Fourth,  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  In 
Glynco,  Georgia,  should  develop  a  specialized 
course  tailored  to  the  needs  and  challenges 
of  rural  law  enforcement  officials  and  expand 
the  number  of  rural  officers  that  receive 
training. 

7.  Protecting  the  Rights  of  Crime  Victims 

All  too  often,  the  criminal  justice  system 
ignores  the  rights  of  crime  victims,  attach- 
ing more  importance  to  the  rights  of  crimi- 
nals and  the  need  for  speedy  prosecutions 
than  to  the  concerns  of  the  victims  of  crime. 

The  Administration  has  devoted  much 
rhetoric  to  the  rights  of  crime  victims,  yet  it 
has  done  little  to  advance  their  rights  In  the 
form  of  legislative  or  executive  branch  ini- 
tiatives. As  detailed  in  chapter  n.  only  11 
percent  of  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  re- 
ceive any  assistance  or  advice  from  victims 
assistance  officials;  the  number  actually  re- 
ceiving comprensation  is  much  smaller  still. 

Congress  should  take  the  lead  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  crime  victims.  First,  Con- 
gress should  consider  removing  the  "cap"  on 
the  Crime  Victims  Fund,  or  at  the  very 
least,  significantly  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  cap.  In  addition.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  to  require  mandatoTy  restitution 
to  the  victims  of  federal  crimes.  A  similar 
provision  passed  the  Senate  during  the  lOlst 
Congress. 

8.  Federal  Criminal  Law  Reform 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Adminiatratlon's 
violent  crime  program  is  the  reform  of  fed- 
eral criminal  law  with  respect  to  the  death 
penalty,  exclusionary  rule  and  habeas  cor- 
pus. The  Administration's  proposals — par- 
ticularly the  death  penalty— sound  "tough" 
on  crime,  but  their  toughness  is  more  appar- 
ent than  real. 

Since  November  1988.  the  Attorney  General 
has  had  the  authority  to  seek  the  death  pen- 


"S«  Letter  to  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.. 
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Alty  In  any  cas«  where  a  drug  kingpin  com- 
mits or  orders  a  murder.  During  the  28 
months  the  law  has  been  In  effect,  no  drug 
kingpin  has  yet  been  given  a  death  sentence. 
In  fact,  there  are  currently  only  four  cases 
underway  where  the  Justice  Department  Is 
seeking  the  death  penalty. 

Three  potential  death  sentences  during  a 
period  In  which  more  than  50,000  Americans 
were  killed.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  seri- 
ous solution  to  America's  crime  problem. 

The  promises  of  exclusionary  rule  and  ha- 
beas corpus  reform  as  the  answers  to  violent 
crime  in  America  are  similarly  misleading. 
The  Administration's  exclusionary  rule  pro- 
posals would  apply  only  to  federal  cases.  And 
habeas  corpus  reform  would  have  little  im- 
pact on  crime  in  the  streets:  habeas  peti- 
tions, by  definition,  are  filed  by  prisoners 
who  are  already  Incarcerated  and  who  seek 
review  of  their  state  court  convictions. 

Nonetheless,  enactment  of  the  federal 
death  penalty,  and  reform  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  and  habeas  corpus  procedures,  will 
have  some  impact.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  legislation  in  the  101st  Congress  to 
accomplish  such  reform;  unfortunately,  final 
language  could  not  be  resolved  in  the  final 
hours  of  the  session. 

Congress  should  expand  the  federal  death 
penalty,  and  reform  the  exclusionary  rule 
and  habeas  corpus  procedures;  legislation  to 
accomplish  these  goals  should  be  enacted  In 
the  102nd  Congress. 

But  the  promise  of  such  reform  should  not 
be  overstated.  Severe  penalties  for  the  most 
heinous  violent  crimes  are  necessary  to  deter 
and  punish  such  acts.  But  stiff  laws  on  the 
books  are  no  substitute  for  catching  and 
prosecuting  criminals.  Without  the  nec- 
essary resources  to  put  violent  criminals  be- 
hind bars,  expanding  the  federal  death  pen- 
alty amounts  to  little  more  than  a  symbolic 
gesture  that  diverts  our  attention  from  what 
we  can  do  effectively  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gerous trends  in  violent  crime. 

9.  National  Commission  on  Crime  and 
Violence  in  America 
The  Attorney  General's  law  enforcement 
summit  was  held  amidst  the  backdrop  of  the 
nation's  bloodiest  year  in  history,  with  a 
record  murder  toll  and  sharp  increases  in  the 
rate  of  robbery,  assault,  rape  and  other  vio- 
lent crimes. 

The  Attorney  General  could  have  seized 
upon  this  moment  to  chart  a  new  direction 
for  the  law  enforcement  community  in  the 
19908,  building  a  national  consensus  among 
federal,  state  and  local  elected  leaders,  law 
enforcement  professionals  and  other  experts 
on  how  to  reverse  the  alarming  trends  in  vio- 
lent crime.  Unfortunately,  the  agenda  of  the 
summit  was  dictated  by  federal  officials,  al- 
lowing little  opportunity  for  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  to  offer  their  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  address  the  violent  crime 
problem.  Moreover,  the  carefully  scripted 
agenda  side-stepped  the  tough  issues  con- 
fronting the  nation's  law  enforcement  com- 
munity, including  the  deadly  flow  of  assault 
weapons  Into  the  hands  of  violent  criminals 
and  Inadequate  federal  aid  to  address  the  cri- 
ses In  our  courts  and  corrections  systems. 

Many  of  the  current  success  stories  in  the 
flght  against  crime  and  drug  trafficking  can 
be  traced  to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Jostlce,  created  by  President  Lyndon  John- 
son In  the  late  19e0s.  Responding  to  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  violent  crime  in  the  streets  of 
America,  the  President's  Commission 
charted  an  ambitious  new  course  that  at- 
tacked the  crime  problem  on  a  number  of 
Croats.  For  example,  the  Commission  drafted 


the  early  versions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which 
overhauled  federal  crime  and  drug  traffick- 
ing laws,  authorized  court-approved  wiretaps 
and  committed  the  federal  government  to 
support  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

The  President  should  convene  a  National 
Comanission  on  Crime  and  Violence  in  Amer- 
ica to  chart  a  course  for  the  nation  to  re- 
spond to  the  violent  crime  and  drug  traffick- 
ing problems  into  the  21st  century.  The  Com- 
mission's agenda  should  not  be  dictated  by 
federal  officials,  but  rather  should  be  devel- 
oped by  members  of  the  Commission.  The 
membership  should  include  law  enforcement 
offiaials  from  federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, elected  officials  from  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  experts  from  a  wide  variety  of 
acacjemic  and  professional  disciplines,  in- 
cluding the  medical,  business,  military,  reli- 
gious and  entertainment  fields. 

10.  The  Emerging  Threats 

Much  of  the  violent  crime  problem  in 
America  is  fueled  by  drug  trafficking.  To 
prevent  future  increases  in  violent  crime,  we 
must  respond  to  the  emerging  drug  threats 
in  this  country.  In  particular,  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  crystalline  meth- 
amptetamlne — commonly  called  "ice"— and 
che^.  extremely-pure  Southeast  Asian  her- 
oin. Including  new  forms  of  smokable  heroin, 
may  trigger  new  drug  epidemics  in  the  1990s, 
bringing  with  them  an  inevitable  increase  in 
drug-related  violent  crime. 

The  Administration  has  taken  a  compla- 
cent approach  to  these  emerging  drug  crises. 
The  January  1991  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  dismisses  these  threats,  arguing 
that  "there  is  no  solid  evidence  that  any  re- 
cent increase  in  heroin  use  has  occurred" 
and  that  "ice  continues  to  be  used  primarily 
in  Hawaii  and  the  Far  West."  After  down- 
playing the  threat,  the  strategy  simply'calls 
for  lengthy  studies  and  research  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  story  of  our  failure  to  foresee — and 
prevent — the  crack  cocaine  epidemic  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  public  policy  mis- 
taket  in  modern  history.  Though  U.S.  offi- 
cials had  several  years  notice  that  the  out- 
break was  coming,  they  took  little  action 
until  it  was  too  late.  If  we  endorse  the  folly 
of  the  Administration's  current  compla- 
cency, history  may  repeat  itself. 

Coagress  must  take  steps  to  respond  to  the 
emerging  threats  of  methamphetamine  and 
heroin  before  they  reach  epidemic  propor- 
tions. The  DEA  should  increase  the  number 
of  agents  stationed  in  Pacific  Rim  countries, 
where  much  of  the  heroin  and  methamphet- 
amine is  produced  and  transported.  Federal 
laws  should  be  strengthened  to  better  con- 
trol the  sale  of  ephedrine  and  other  precur- 
sor chemicals  used  to  produce  methamphet- 
amine. And  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials should  initiate  prosecutions  of  clandes- 
tine methamphetamine  laboratories  under 
the  oriminal  and  civil  provisions  of  federal 
environmental  laws,  particularly  in  cases 
where  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  bring 
criminal  charges  under  traditional  drug 
laws.*' 


'•For  a  complete  list  of  Inlttatlves  to  combat  the 
emerging  methamphetamine  and  heroin  problems, 
see  Fifhtmg  Drug  Abuse:  New  Directions  for  Our  Na- 
tional Strategy.  Staff  Report  by  the  Majority  Staffs 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Caucus.  February  1991 
pp.  12^67. 
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APIIENDIX  I— SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSALS 

Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991 

Title  I.  Safer  Streets  and  Neighborhoods 
Act:  Authorizes  $1  billion  In  aid  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Title  n.  Federal  Death  Penalty  Act:  Au- 
thorizes the  death  penalty  for  30  offenses  (in- 
cludes tie  Racial  Justice  Act). 

Title  tH.  Death  Penalty  for  Murder  of  Law 
Enforcement  Officer  Act:  Authorizes  the 
death  panalty  for  the  murder  of  federal  law 
enforcement  agents  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment agents  working  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

Title  IV.  Death  Penalty  for  Drug  Criminals 
Act:  Authorizes  the  death  penalty  for  drug 
offenders  who  murder. 

Title  V.  Anti-Terrorist  Crime  Act:  Author- 
izes the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  murders 
commitoed  at  home  or  abroad,  boosts  pen- 
alties, and  creates  new  offenses  to  counter 
terrorism. 

Title  VI.  Drive-by-Shooting  Act:  Increases 
penalties  for  drive-by-shootlngs  in  further- 
ance of  drug  conspiracies;  authorizes  the 
death  penalty  for  drive-by-shootings  that  re- 
sult in  murder. 

Title  Vn.  Assault  Weapons:  Bans  the  man- 
ufacture and  assembly  of  14  domestic  assault 
weapons  (the  "DeConcini  bill"). 

Title  Vm.  Police  Corps:  Grants  college 
scholarships  to  students  who  commit  to  4 
years  service  as  police  officers  and  provides 
educational  opportunities  for  in-service  po- 
lice officers  (based  on  the  Sasser-Specter- 
Graham  amendment  to  S.  1970,  lOlst  Con- 
gress). 

Title  K.  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Act: 
Boosts  funding  for  DEA,  FBI,  and  INS 
agents. 

Title  K.  Habeas  Corpus  Reform:  Limits 
death-row  prisoners  to  one  habeas  corpus  pe- 
tition. 

Title  XI.  Punishment  of  Gun  Criminals: 
Toughens  penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  dur- 
ing any  violent  or  drug  crime. 

Title  Xn.  Prison  for  Violent  Drug  Offend- 
ers Act:  10  regional  prisons  to  treat  8,000 
state  and  federal  prisoners  addicted  to  drugs. 

Title  Xm.  Boot  Camps:  Authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  create  10  military  style 
boot  camps  for  young  drug  offenders. 

Title  XIV.  Youth  Violence  Act:  Provides 
$100  million  in  grants  to  fight  Juvenile  gangs 
and  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  by  Juveniles. 

Title  XV.  Rural  Crime  and  Drug  Control 
Act:  ProTldes  $50  million  and  other  measures 
to  control  the  supply  of  drugs  In  rural  Amer- 
ica and  125  million  for  drug  treatment  and 
prevention  efforts  targeting  rural  America. 

Title  XVI.  Drug  Emergency  Areas  Act: 
Provides  $300  million  in  federal  aid  to  those 
cities  and  communities  hardest  hit  by  the 
drug  crids  (based  on  Blden-Specter-Kennedy 
bill). 

Title  XVn.  Drunk  Driving  Child  Protec- 
tion Act:  Boosts  penalties  for  drunk  driving 
when  a  child  is  present  in  the  vehicle. 

Title  JCVm.  The  Commission  on  Violence 
in  America:  Creates  a  national  commission 
to  establish  a  plan  for  combatting  violence 
In  American  society. 

Title  XK.  Victims  of  Crime  Act:  Creates  a 
victim  "l»ill  of  rights"  and  mandates  victim 
restitution. 

Title  XX.  Crack  House  Eviction  Act:  Beefs 
up  Attorney  General's  authority  to  shut 
down  cmck  houses  (based  on  Kennedy 
amendment  to  S.  1970, 101st  Congress). 

Title  XXI.  Organized  Crime  Division:  Es- 
tablishes an  organized  crime  and  dangerous 
drug  division  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 
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Title  XXn.  Exclusionary  Rule:  Codifies  ex- 
isting law  on  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Title  XXm.  Drug  Testing:  Requires  drug 
tests  for  all  federal  prisoners  on  parole,  pro- 
bation, or  supervised  release. 

APPENDIX  II— COMMISSION  ON  VIOLENCE  IN 

AMERICA 
TITLE    —COMMISSION  ON  CRIME  AND 
VIOLENCE 
SEC.  1801.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

There  is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Violence  in  America".  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  22  members,  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)6  persons  by  the  President; 

(2)  8  persons  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
nority leader;  and 

(3)  8  persons  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  two  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

SEC.  ism.  PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  To  develop  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive crime  control  plan  which  will  serve  as  a 
"blueprint"  for  action  In  the  1990s.  The  re- 
port shall  Include  an  estimated  cost  for  im- 
plementing any  recommendations  made  by 
the  commission. 

(2)  To  bring  attention  to  successful  models 
and  programs  in  crime  prevention  and  crime 
control. 

(3)  To  reach  out  beyond  the  traditional 
criminal  justice  community  for  ideas  when 
developing  the  comprehensive  crime  control 
plan. 

(4)  To  recommend  improvements  in  the  co- 
ordination of  local.  State  and  Federal  crime 
control  efforts. 

SEC.  1803.  RESPONSIBILrnES  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

The  commission  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  following:  • 

(1)  Reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  tradi- 
tional criminal  justice  approaches  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  crime  and  violence. 

(2)  Examining  the  impact  that  changes  to 
state  and  Federal  law  have  had  in  control- 
ling crime  and  violence. 

(3)  Examining  the  problem  of  youth  gangs 
and  provide  recommendations  as  to  how  to 
reduce  youth  involvement  in  violent  crime. 

(4)  Examining  the  extent  to  which  assault 
weapons  and  high  power  firearms  have  con- 
tributed to  violence  and  murder  in  America. 

(5)  Convening  field  hearings  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  to  receive  testimony 
from  a  cross  section  of  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals, business  leaders,  elected  officials, 
medical  doctors,  and  other  citizens  that  wish 
to  participate. 

(6)  Review  all  segments  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  including  the  law  enforcement, 
prosecution,  defense,  judicial,  corrections 
components  in  developing  the  crime  control 
plan. 

SEC.  1804.  COMMISSION  MEMBERS. 

(a)  Chairperson.— The  President  shall  des- 
ignate a  chairperson  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Composition  of  Membership.— The 
Commission  members  will  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  professions  that  include  law  en- 
forcement, prosecution,  judges,  corrections, 
education,  medicine,  business,  religion,  mili- 
tary, welfare  and  social  services,  sports,  en- 
tertainment, victims  of  crime,  and  elected 


officials  from  State,  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  equally  represent  both  politi- 
cal parties. 

SEC.  180S.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION& 

(a)  Federal  agency  Support.— All  Federal 
agencies  shall  provide  such  support  and  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(b)  Executive  director  and  Staff.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  com- 
pensate an  executive  director.  Subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe,  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  services  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53 
of  that  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  Detailed  Federal  EMPLoyEEs.— Upon 
the  request  of  the  chairperson,  the  heads  of 
executive  and  military  departments  are  au- 
thorized to  detail  employees  to  work  with 
the  executive  director  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3341  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Temporary  and  Intermittent  Employ- 
EES.- Subject  to  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  the  chairperson  may  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  under 
section  3108(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  a  rate  of  base  pay  not  to  exceed  the 
annual  rate  of  base  pay  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

SEC.  1806.  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  appointment  of 
the  Chairperson.  The  report  shall  include  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission as  well  as  proposals  for  any  legisla- 
tive action  necessary  to  implement  such  rec- 
ommendations. 

SEC.  1807.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  submitting  the  report  required  under 
section  1806. 
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Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1991 

Title  I.  Safer  Streets  and  Neighborhoods 
Act:  Authorizes  SI  billion  in  aid  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Title  n.  Federal  Death  Penalty  Act:  Au- 
thorizes the  federal  death  penalty  for  30  of- 
fenses (Includes  the  Racial  Justice  Act). 

Title  m.  Death  Penalty  for  Murder  of  Law 
Enforcement  Officer  Act:  Authorizes  the 
death  penalty  for  the  murder  of  federal  law 
enforcement  agents  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment agents  working  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Title  rv.  Death  Penalty  for  Drug  Criminals 
Act:  Authorizes  the  death  penalty  for  drug 
offenders  who  murder. 

Title  V.  Anti-terrorist  Crime  Act:  Author- 
izes the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  murders 
committed  at  home  or  abroad,  boosts  i)en- 
altles.  and  creates  new  offenses  to  counter 
terrorism. 

Title  VI.  Drive-by-Shooting  Act:  Increases 
penalties  for  drive-by-shootings  In  further- 
ance of  drug  conspiracies;  authorizes  the 
death  penalty  for  drive-by-shootings  that  re- 
sult in  murder. 

Title  vn.  Assault  weapons:  Bans  the  man- 
ufacture and  assembly  of  14  domestic  assault 
weapons  (the  "DeConcinl  bill"). 

Title  vm.  Peace  Corps:  Grants  college 
scholarships  to  students  who  commit  to  4 
years  service  as  police  officers  and  provides 
educational  opportunities  for  in-service  po- 
lice officers  (based  on  the  Sasser-Specter- 
Graham  amendment  to  S.  1970,  101st  Con- 
gress). 
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DC.  Federal  Law  HUiforcement  Act: 
funding    for    DEA,    FBI.    and    INS 


Title 
Boosts 
agents. 

Title  X.  Habeas  Corpus  reform:  Limits 
death-row  prisoners  to  one  habeas  corpus  pe- 
tition. 

Title  XI.  Punishment  of  gun  criminals: 
Toughens  penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  dur- 
ing any  violent  or  drug  crime. 

Title  Xn.  Prison  for  Violent  Drug  Offend- 
ers Act:  10  regional  prisons  to  treat  8,000 
state  and  federal  prisoners  addicted  to  drugs. 

Title  Xm.  Boot  camps:  Authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  create  10  military  style 
boot  camps  for  young  drug  offenders. 

Title  XIV.  Youth  Violence  Act:  Provides 
JlOO  million  in  grants  to  fight  juvenile  gangs 
and  the  use  of  illegal  drug?  by  juveniles. 

Title  XV.  Rural  Crime  and  Drug  Control 
Act:  Provides  $50  million  and  other  measures 
to  control  the  supply  of  drugs  in  rural  Amer- 
ica and  S2S  million  for  drug  treatment  and 
prevention  efforts  targeting  rural  America. 

Title  XVI.  Drug  Emergency  Areas  Act 
Provides  $300  million  In  federal  aid  to  those 
cities  and  communities  hardest  hit  by  the 
drug  crisis  (based  on  Biden-Specter-Kennedv 
bill). 

TlUe  X\TI.  Drunk  Driving  Child  Protec- 
tion Act:  Boosts  penalties  for  drunk  driving 
when  a  child  is  present  in  the  vehicle. 

Title  XVin.  The  Commission  on  Violence 
In  America:  Creates  a  national  commission 
to  establish  a  plan  for  combatting  violence 
In  American  society. 

Title  XIX.  Victims  of  Crime  Act:  Creates  a 
victim  "bill  of  rights"  and  mandates  victim 
restitution. 

Title  XX.  Crack  House  Eviction  Act:  Beefs 
up  Attorney  General's  authority  to  shut 
down  crack  houses  (based  on  Kennedy 
amendment  to  S.  1970. 101st  Congress). 

Title  XXI.  Organized  Crime  Division:  Es- 
tablishes an  organized  crime  and  dangerous 
drug  division  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Title  XXn.  Exclusionary  Rule:  Codifies  ex- 
isting law  on  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Title  XXm.  Drug  Testing:  Requires  drup 
tests  for  all  federal  prisoners  on  parole,  pro- 
bation, or  supervised  release. 

Detailed  Summary  of  Biden  Crime  Bill 
Title  I— Safer  Streets  and  Neighborhoods  Act 
Title  I  authorizes  $1  billion  in  aid  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Title  n— Federal  Death  Penalty  Act 
Title  n  authorizes  the  death  penalty  for 
the  same  30  federal  offenses  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  last  year  in  S.  32,  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  S.  1970.  Four  offenses  have 
been  added  for  civil  rights  murders.  Like  S. 
1970.  Title  n  bars  the  execution  of  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. This  title  also  Includes  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's Racial  Justice  Act. 

Title  ni— Death  Penalty  for  Murder  of  Law 

Enforcement  Officer  Act 
Title  in  authorizes  the  death  penalty  for 
the  murder  of  federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
ceru.  It  also  creates  a  new  death  penalty  of- 
fense for  the  murder  of  state  law  enforce- 
ment officers  working  with  federal  agents. 

Title  rv— Death  Penalty  for  Drug  Criminals 
Act 
Title  IV  authorizes  the  death  penalty  for 
drug  criminals  who  murder,  creating  5  new 
death  penalty  offenses.  These  new  offenses 
cover  murders  committed  during  drug  con- 
spiracies, during  the  sale  of  large  drug  quan- 
tities, or  during  drug  sales  to  minors. 
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Title  V— Anti-Terrorist  Crime  Act 
Title  V  is  a  comprehensive  anti-terrorism 
initiative.  It  allows  the  FBI  to  go  after 
criminals  who  finance  and  arm  terrorist 
groups;  and  provides  $75  million  to  signifi- 
cantly boost  the  number  of  FBI  agents  and 
other  federal  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agents  devoted  to  counter-terrrorism 
efforts. 

Title  \a— Drive-by-Shooting  Act 

Title  VI  attacks  the  increasing  threat 
posed  by  drug-related  drive-by-shootings. 
Fedtrai  law  punishes  murders  and  gun 
crimes  but  provides  no  separate  penalties  for 
indiscriminately  spraying  bullets  into  a 
crowded  car  or  playground.  This  title  creates 
a  special  offense  for  drug-related  drive-by- 
shootings,  punishable  for  up  to  25  years,  and 
authorizes  the  death  penalty  if  the  shooting 
results  in  murder. 

Title  VU— Assault  Weapons 

Title  VII  is  the  "assault  weapon"  ban  au- 
thored by  Senator  DeConcini  and  passed  last 
year  by  the  Senate  in  S.  1970.  It  bans  14  spe- 
cific weapons,  barring  all  domestic  manufac- 
ture and  assembly  of  those  14  weapons. 
Title  Vm— Police  Corps 

Title  Vin  is  identical  to  the  Sasser-Spec- 
ter-Graham  "Police  Corps"  amendment  that 
passed  the  Senate  as  part  of  S.  1970.  It  con- 
taint  two  major  parts:  Subtitle  A  authorizes 
$400  million  to  create  a  "police  corps"  by 
funding  $10,000  year  scholarships  for  those 
collage  students  who  commit  to  4  years' 
service  as  police  officers:  Subtitle  B  provides 
$30  million  in  scholarships  for  officers  al- 
ready serving  in  state  and  local  police  de- 
partments. 

Title  IX— Federal  Law  Enforcement  Act 

Title  IX  substantially  increases  the  num- 
ber of  federal  agents  handling  drug  and  vio- 
lent crime  cases.  It  authorizes  funds  for  1000 
more  FBI  agents,  400  more  DEA  agents,  500 
more  border  patrol  agents,  400  more  ENS 
agents  investigating  drug  crimes,  and  350 
more  federal  prosecutors.  Additional  sums 
are  *lso  provided  for  public  defenders,  the 
marshal's  service,  and  the  courts. 

Title  X— Habeas  Corpus  Reform 

Title  X  limits  death  row  prisoners  to  one 
habetis  corpus  petition.  Prisoners  have  one 
year  to  file  that  petition.  In  return.  States 
must  provide  competent  counsel  in  capital 
cases.  Title  X  was  authored  by  Senator 
Bidet  and  introduced  last  session  in  S.  1757. 
Title  XI— Punishment  of  Gun  Criminals 

Title  XI  stiffens  penalties  for  use  of  a  fire- 
arm during  any  violent  or  drug  crime.  Pos- 
session or  discharge  of  a  firearm  would  yield 
a  penalty  up  to  10  years;  possession  or  dis- 
charfe  of  an  assault  weapon  would  yield  a 
penalty  up  to  15  years.  In  addition,  this  title 
includes  several  other  technical  provisions 
amending  current  gun  laws  that  were  origi- 
nally proposed  last  year  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  S.  1225. 

Title  XII— Prison  for  Violent  Drug  Offenders 
Act 

Title  xn  creates  10  regional  prisons,  each 
accommodating  8.000  state  and  federal  pris- 
oners addicted  to  drugs.  These  new  facilities 
will  ease  prison  overcrowding  and.  at  the 
same  time,  separate  prisoners  with  drug 
problems  from  the  general  prison  population. 
Prisoners  will  receive  in-prison  drug  treat- 
ment and  preparation  for  their  eventual  re- 
turn to  the  community.  States  will  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  the 
cost  of  the  program,  but  will  receive  partial 
reimbursement  for  prisoners  who  success- 
fully complete  the  program. 


Title  xm— Boot  Camps 

Title  xm  authorizes  $150  million  for  the 
conversion  and  operation  of  10  closed  mili- 
tary bases  as  boot  camps.  Each  boot  camp 
will  accommodate  up  to  300  Inmates  under 
the  age  of  25.  for  a  3-4  month  program  simi- 
lar to  military  basic  training,  including 
strict  discipline,  physical  training,  work, 
and  drills. 

Title  Xrv— Youth  Violence  Act 

Title  XIV  Urgets  youth  offenders  and 
youth  gangs.  It  creates  a  new  $100  million 
anti-drug  anti-gang  initiative  in  the  Justice 
Department  to  combat  drug  and  gang 
activitiy  by  juveniles,  funding  ten  local  pro- 
grams that  focus  their  efforts  both  on  stop- 
ping juvenile  drug  crime  and  offering  better 
alternatives  to  youth  gangs.  In  addition,  this 
title  provides  further  protection  for  youth  by 
stepping  up  penalties  for  drug  dealers  who 
use  young  persons  to  evade  current  laws  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  drugs  1000  feet  from  a 
school.  And,  finally,  this  title  expands  pros- 
ecutors' reach  to  certain  serious  juvenile  of- 
fenders involved  in  gun  offenses. 
Title  XV— Rural  Crime  and  Drug  Control  Act 

Title  XV  is  a  comprehensive  rural  drug  Ini- 
tiative. It  focuses  federal  law  enforcement 
efforts  on  rural  areas  by  creating  rural  anti- 
drug task  forces  in  every  area  with  a  signifi- 
cant rural  population  and  provides  addi- 
tional manpower  by  authorizing  the  Attor- 
ney GeUeral  to  assign  hundreds  of  federal 
law  enforcement  agents  for  use  in  rural 
areas.  This  title  also  expands  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention  efforts  for  rural 
America,  based  on  proposals  authored  by 
Senators  Baucus  and  Pryor. 

Title  XVI— Drug  Emergency  Areas  Act 

Title  XVI  creates  a  new  $300  million  pro- 
gram to  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
state  and  local  areas  beset  by  Intransigent 
drug  and  crime  problems.  Modeled  on  the 
federal  (Jisaster  relief  program,  it  authorizes 
the  President  to  declare  "drug  emergency 
areas"  and  send  aid  directly  to  those  areas. 
A  bipartisan  alternative  to  the  President's 
"high  Intensity"  drug  trafficking  plan,  this 
proposal  helps  more  places  with  more  money 
and  gets  the  aid  directly  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 

Title  XVn— Drunk  Driving  Child  Protection 
Act 

Title  XVH  increases  existing  penalties  for 
drunk  driving  where  a  child  is  in  the  car.  Of- 
fenders Kould  be  subject  to  an  additional 
year  in  jail  and  a  $1,000  fine  on  top  of  exist- 
ing penalties  If  minors  were  in  the  vehicle. 
Title  X'Vm— The  Commission  on  Violence  in 
America 

Title  XVm  creates  a  national  commission 
to  establish  a  plan  for  combatting  violence 
in  American  society.  The  resulting  strategy 
will  help  guide  law  enforcement's  fight 
against  orime  into  the  21st  century. 

Title  XIX— Victims  of  Crime  Act 

Title  XIX  boosts  aid  to  crime  victims  by 
eliminating  the  cap  on  the  crime  victims 
fund.  In  addition,  this  title  includes  a  victim 
"bill  of  rights"  and  requires  that  defendants 
pay  crime  victims'  expenses.  This  "manda- 
tory" restitution  law,  authored  by  Senator 
Nickles  and  passed  last  year  in  S.  1970, 
strengthens  current  law  which  leaves  vic- 
tims payments  up  to  judges'  discretion. 
Title  XX— Crack  House  Eviction  Act 

Title  XX  adds  one  more  weapon  in  the  At- 
torney General's  arsenal  to  shut  down  crack 
houses  aod  shooting  galleries.  Authored  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  passed  as  part  of  S. 
1970,  it  authorizes  a  new  civil   remedy   to 
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evict  drug  offenders  from  crack  houses  and 
allows  civil  i>enaltles  of  up  to  SlOO.OOO. 

Title  XXI— Organized  Crime  Division 
Title  XXI  establishes  an  organized  crime 
and  dangerous  drug  division  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  proposal  will  cen- 
tralize and  expand  the  federal  law  enforce- 
ment effort  against  high-level  drug  traffick- 
ers, organized  crime,  and  international  drug 
cartels. 

Title  XXn— Exclusionary  Rule 

Title  XXH  codifies  existing  law  on  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  Taken  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  United  States  v.  Leon, 
this  title  provides  that  evidence  will  not  be 
excluded  from  criminal  trials  if  the  officer 
reasonably  believed  "in  good  faith"  that  the 
warrant  he  obtained  complied  with  the  law. 
Title  XXin— Federal  Prisoner  Drug  Testing 

Title  XXm  requires  drug  tests  for  all  fed- 
eral prisoners  who  have  been  released  from 
prison  but  are  on  parole,  probation,  or  super- 
vised release.  This  title  was  authored  by 
Senator  Simon  and  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
part  of  S.  1970. 

Crimes  where  death  penalty  would  be  reinstated 

Destruction  of  aircraft. 

Destruction  of  motor  vehicle. 

Murder  of  family  member  of  Federal  Offi- 
cial. 

Murder  of  Member  of  Congress,  Cabinet,  or 
Supreme  Court. 

Espionage. 

Transporting  explosives  with  intent  to 
kill. 

Arson  of  Federal  property. 

Arson  of  property  in  Interstate  Commerce. 

Murder  of  nuclear  regulatory  inspector. 

Murder  in  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S. 

Murder  of  Federal  official. 

Mailing  of  Injurious  articles. 

Assassination  of  the  President. 

Wrecking  a  train. 

Bank  robbery. 

Treason. 

Aircraft  hijacking. 

Murder  of  Agriculture  Department  official. 

Murder  of  Federal  witness. 

Murder  of  horse  inspector. 

Murder  of  poultry  inspector. 

Murder  of  eg^  products  inspector. 

New  crimes  punishable  by  death  (proposed  last 
year) 

Genocide. 

Murder  of  foreign  official. 
Kidnapping. 
Hostage  taking. 
Murder-for-hlre. 
Murder  in  aid  of  racketeering. 
Murder  by  prisoners  serving  life  sentences. 
Additional  crimes  punishable  by  death  (newly 
proposed) 

1.  Civil  rights  conspiracy. 

2.  Deprivation  of  rights  by  States. 

3.  Deprivation  of  federal  rights. 

4.  Deprivation  of  religious  rights. 

5.  Murder  of  state  official  assisting  federal 
officials. 

6.  Drive-by-shooting  murder. 

7.  Terrorist  murder  abroad. 

8.  Terrorist  murder  in  this  country. 

9.  Conspiracy  to  distribute  drugs. 

10.  Conspiracy  to  Imjwrt/export  drugs. 

11.  Drug  sales  to  or  use  of  minors. 

12.  Sale  of  major  drug  quantities. 

13.  Import/export  of  major  drug  quantities. 

14.  Murder  by  flrearm. 

Not«:  In  each  case,  the  death  penalty 
would  apply  only  where  death  results  from 
the  criminal  act. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Link-up 
for  Learning  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  coordinated  services  to 
at-risk  youth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

UNK-UP  FOR  LEARNING  DEMONSTRATION  GRANT 
ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Link-Up  for 
Learning  Act.  I'm  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounce also  that  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
joins  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  poverty,  hunger, 
illness,  and  family  breakdown  that  is 
the  tragic  condition  of  too  many  Amer- 
ican children  has  placed  tremendous 
stresses  on  our  educational  system. 
When  we  look  at  the  failures  of  Amer- 
ican education,  at  declining  test 
scores,  at  the  difficulty  businesses  have 
in  finding  young  workers  with  basic 
skills,  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  many  youngsters  come  to  school 
unready  to  learn. 

An  empty  stomach,  pregnancy, 
homelessness,  chronic  illness,  sleepless 
nights  spent  listening  to  a  domestic 
fight  in  the  next  room  or  a  gunfight  in 
the  street  can  make  it  impossible  to 
focus  the  mind  on  reading,  spelling, 
and  multiplication  tables.  America's 
teachers  know  this,  and  they  work 
hard  to  help  each  student  overcome  the 
barriers  to  learning.  In  any  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  a  daunting  propo- 
sition. But  with  class  sizes  of  30  stu- 
dents or  more,  inadequate  facilities 
and  stressful  classroom  settings,  this 
can  be  a  nearly  impossible  task.  The 
Link-Up  for  Learning  Act  will  help 
schools,  families  and  teachers  connect 
students  with  the  social  services  that 
will  help  them  come  to  school  ready  to 
learn. 

Link-Up  for  Learning  recognizes  that 
in  every  region  of  the  country,  services 
for  children  are  available  from  many 
private  and  local  government  agencies. 
But  too  often  neither  parents  nor 
teachers  are  aware  of  all  the  possibili- 
ties, so  children's  needs  go  unmet. 
Bringing  together  families,  teachers, 
school  personnel,  and  community  so- 
cial-service providers  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  see  all  of  a  child's  needs  so  that 
all  the  adults  involved  can  work  to- 
gether to  help  that  child  reach  his  or 
her  fullest  potential. 

There  is  no  single  model  for  connect- 
ing schools,  families  and  social-service 
providers.  The  Link-Up  for  Learning 
bill,  by  establishing  a  $50  million  dem- 
onstration grant  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  will  help  var- 
ious localities  explore  what  works  to 
meet  the  learning  needs  of  at-risk  kids 
in  their  schools.  The  common  thread  to 
all  the  projects  will  be  that  the  dis- 
tricts must  already  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive chapter  I  funds  for  disadvantaged 
students. 


I  expect  that  some  of  the  prolects 
funded  will  draw  on  New  Jersey's 
School  Based  Youth  Services  Programs 
[SBYSP],  which  offer  one  of  the  most 
successful  models  for  connecting 
schools  with  social  services.  The  29 
centers  established  by  this  program  of- 
fers a  one-stop  approach  for  students  or 
dropouts  between  the  ages  of  13  and  19 
who  want  an  opportunity  to  complete 
their  education  or  obtain  other  serv- 
ices. Many  new  projects  will  look  at 
other  ways  to  make  the  whole  array  of 
social  services  available  to  a  particular 
young  person  or  family. 

Other  programs.  I  expect,  will  link 
educational  programs  designed  to  ad- 
dress or  prevent  a  particular  problem 
with  community-based  programs  In  the 
same  area.  The  Healthy  Mothers/ 
Healthy  Babies  Initiative  underway  in 
10  New  Jersey  cities  offers  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  approach.  Schools,  pre- 
natal care  providers,  social  service 
aFP^cies,  and  community  and  church 
groups  work  together  to  educate  young 
mothers  and  to  keep  both  mother  and 
infant  healthy.  A  successful  program 
can  help  the  mother  complete  her 
schooling  and  help  her  child  grow  up 
ready  to  learn,  thus  preventing  two 
human  tragedies. 

I  mention  these  models  only  as  exam- 
ples of  how  connecting  schools,  fami- 
lies, and  community  resources  can  help 
save  children.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  unleash  the  creativity  in  our 
schools  and  communities  to  come  up 
with  new  and  better  ways  to  make  this 
connection. 

Before  closing,  I  need  to  acknowledge 
the  enormous  contribution  made  by 
the  Nation's  school  boards  and  their 
National  Association  to  this  effort. 
These  community-minded  individuals 
have  always  been  at  the  forefront  of 
creating  an  effective  school  program. 
Their  development  and  support  for  this 
Link-Up  for  Learning  is  proof  of  their 
commitment,  and  I  thank  them  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  educate 
the  children  who  are  poor  in  America 
today,  we  will  consign  one  in  five 
Americans  to  a  future  of  failure  and 
low  productivity.  The  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  victims  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect each  year,  the  100,000  who  are 
homeless,  the  millions  who  come  from 
single-parent  families  bring  enormous 
new  problems  to  our  schools.  Teachers 
know  that  if  they  can  find  a  way  to  ad- 
dress these  problems,  the  process  of 
learning  can  begin  and  succeed.  Link- 
Up  for  Learning  will  help  those  kids 
find  a  way  out  of  their  problems  so 
they  can  concentrate  on  learning  and 
achieving  the  full  potential  of  their 
minds  and  bodies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  summary  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  619 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SBcnoN  1.  sBom  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Link-up  for 
Learning:  Demonstration  Grant  Act". 

SKC.  X  FINDING& 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  mowing  numbers  of  children  live  In  an 
environment  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  aca- 
demic failure  when  such  children  become 
students; 

(2)  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
children  live  in  poverty  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Nation's  infrastructure  of  social 
support  for  such  children  has  greatly  eroded. 
for  example,  40  percent  of  eligible  children 
do  not  receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
or  benefit  from  food  stamps.  25  percent  of 
such  children  are  not  covered  by  health  in- 
surance, and  only  20  percent  of  such  children 
are  accommodated  in  public  housing: 

(3)  many  at-risk  students  suffer  the  effects 
of  inadequate  nutrition  and  health  care. 
overcrowded  and  unsafe  living  conditions 
and  homelessness,  family  and  gang  violence. 
substance  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  child  abuse. 
Involuntary  migration,  and  limited  English 
proficiency  that  often  create  severe  barriers 
to  learning  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
to  become  literate,  independent,  and  produc- 
tive citizens; 

(4)  almost  half  of  all  children  and  youth 
live  in  a  single  parent  family  for  some  period 
of  their  lives,  resulting  in  greatly  reduced 
parental  involvement  in  their  education; 

(5)  high  proportions  of  disadvantaged  and 
minority  children  live  with  never  married 
mothers  or  teenage  mothers  who  have  ex- 
tremely limited  resources  available  for  early 
childhood  development  and  education; 

(6)  large  numbers  of  children  and  youth  are 
recent  immigrants  or  children  of  recent  im- 
migrants with  limited  English  proficiency 
and  slgnincant  unmet  educational  needs; 

(7)  services  for  at-risk  students  are  frag- 
mented, expensive,  overregulated,  often  inef- 
fective and  duplicative,  and  focused  on  nar- 
row problems  and  not  the  needs  of  the  whole 
child  aod  family; 

(8)  school  personnel  and  other  support 
service  providers  often  lack  knowledge  of 
and  access  to  available  services  for  at-risk 
students  and  their  family  in  the  community. 
are  constrained  by  bureaucratic  obstacles 
trom  i>rovldlng  the  services  most  needed,  and 
have  few  resources  or  incentives  to  coordi- 
nate services; 

(9)  service  providers  for  at-risk  students 
such  as  teachers,  social  workers,  health  care 
givers.  Juvenile  justice  workers  and  others 
are  trained  in  separate  institutions,  practice 
In  separate  agencies,  and  pursue  separate 
professional  activities  that  provide  little 
support  for  coordination  and  integration  of 
services; 

(10)  coordination  and  integration  of  serv- 
ices for  at-risk  students  emphasizing  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention  offers  a  great  op- 
portunity to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  that 
leads  to  academic  failure,  teenage  parent- 
hood, leaving  school,  low  skill  levels,  unem- 
ployment, and  low  Income;  and 

(11)  coordination  of  services  is  more  cost 
effective  for  schools  and  support  agencies  be- 
caoae  It  reduces  duplication,  improves  qual- 
ity of  services,  and  substitutes  prevention 
for  expensive  crisis  Intervention. 

SBC  S.  FVKP08C& 

(a)  In  General.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  make  demonstration  grants  to  eligi- 


ble entities  to  improve  the  educational  per- 
formance of  at-risk  students  by— 

(1)  removing  barriers  to  such  student's 
learBing; 

(2)  coordinating  and  enhancing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  educational  support  services; 

(3)  replicating  and  disseminating  programs 
of  high  quality  coordinated  support  services; 

(4)  increasing  parental  educational  in- 
volvement; 

(5>  improving  the  capacity  of  school  and 
support  services  personnel  to  collaborate 
educational  services; 

(6)  integrating  services,  regulations,  data 
bases,  eligibility  procedures  and  funding 
sources  whenever  possible;  and 

(7)  focusing  school  and  community  re- 
sources on  prevention  and  early  intervention 
strategies  to  address  student  needs  holis- 
tically. 

(b)  Additional  purposes.— It  is  also  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  foster  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  collaboration  among  local, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  educational  and 
other  student  support  service  agencies  and 
levels  of  government,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  the  private  sector  to  improve  the 
educational  performance  of  at-risk  students 
by- 

(1)  identifying  and  removing  unnecessary 
regulations,  duplication  of  services,  and  ob- 
stacles to  coordination; 

(2)  improving  communication  and  informa- 
tion exchange; 

(3)  creating  joint  funding  pools  or  resource 
banke; 

(4)  providing  cross-training  of  agency  per- 
sonnel: and 

(5 1  increasing  parental  and  community  in- 
volvement in  education. 

SEC.  i.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED. 

(ai  L\  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  eligible  entities  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  7. 

(b)  Special  Consideration.— In  awarding 
grants  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  jpecial  consideration  to — 

(1)  providing  an  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  such  grants; 

(2)  providing  grants  to  eligible  recipients 
serving  urban  and  rural  districts  with  high 
proportions  of  at-risk  students: 

(3)  awarding  grants  for  programs  involving 
interagency  teams  of  collaborators  providing 
case  management  services:  and 

(4)  providing  grants  to  eligible  recipients 
serving  areas  that  experience  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  at-risk  students. 

(c)  Duration.— Grants  made  under  this  Act 
may  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  8  years  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  eligible  recipient  has  made  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  pro- 
gram objectives  described  in  the  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  8. 

SEC.  &  EUGIBILITy. 

(a)  Ln  General.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means— 

(1)  at  least  one  local  educational  agency  in 
partnership  with  at  least  one  public  agency; 

(2)  at  least  one  nonprofit  organization,  in- 
stitutaon  of  higher  education,  or  private  en- 
terprise in  partnership  with  at  least  one 
local  educational  agency;  or 

(3)  a  local  educational  agency  that  is  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  Head  Start 
Transition  Project  Act  in  partnership  with 
any  agency  designated  as  a  Head  Start  agen- 
cy under  the  Head  Start  Act. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— An  eligible  entity  shall 
only  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  Act  if 
at  leaBt  one  local  educational  agency  partlci- 
patinj  in  the  partnership  is  eligible  to  re- 
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celve  fioBncial  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  6.  TmCET  POPULATION. 

In  order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act, 
an  eligible  entity  shall  serve— 

(1)  edpcationally  deprived  students  and 
their  faitiilles.  students  eligible  to  be  count- 
ed under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  their  families,  or  students  participating 
in  school-wide  projects  assisted  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Eduoation  Act  of  1965  and  their  families; 
and 

(2)  any  school,  grade  span,  or  program  area 
if  the  program  design  is  of  adequate  size, 
scope  and  quality  to  achieve  program  out- 
comes. 

SEC.  7.  AinHORIZED  ACIlVITUiS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  entity  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  Act  may  use  such 
grant  for  programs  that — 

(1)  plan,  develop,  coordinate,  acquire,  ex- 
pand, or  improve  school-based  or  commu- 
nity-based education  support  services 
through  cooperative  agreements,  contracts 
for  services,  or  direct  employment  of  staff  to 
strengthen  the  educational  performance  of 
at-risk  students,  including  support  services 
such  as  child  nutrition  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation, health  education,  screening  and  re- 
ferrals, student  and  family  counseling,  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention,  extended  school- 
day  enrichment  and  remedial  programs,  be- 
fore and  after  school  child  care,  tutoring, 
mentoring,  homework  assistance,  special 
curricula,  family  literacy,  and  parent  edu- 
cation and  involvement  activities: 

(2)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  with  other 
agencies  a  coordinated  services  program  for 
at-risk  students  to  increase  the  access  of 
such  students  to  community-based  social 
support  services  including  child  nutrition, 
health  and  mental  health  services,  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  foster  care 
and  chilfl  protective  services,  child  abuse 
services,  welfare  services,  recreation,  juve- 
nile delinquency  prevention  and  court  inter- 
vention. Job  training  and  placement,  commu- 
nity-based alternatives  to  residential  place- 
ments for  students  with  disabilities,  and  al- 
ternative living  arrangements  for  students 
with  dysfunctional  families: 

(3)  develop  effective  strategies  for  coordi- 
nated services  for  at-risk  students  whose 
families  are  highly  mobile; 

(4)  develop  effective  prevention  and  early 
intervention  strategies  with  other  agencies 
to  serve  at-risk  students  and  their  families; 

(5)  improve  interagency  communications 
and  infoiroation-sharing,  including  develop- 
ing local  area  telecommunications  networks, 
software  development,  data  base  integration 
and  management,  and  other  applications  of 
technology  that  improve  coordination  of 
services; 

(6)  support  co-location  of  support  services 
in  schools,  cooperating  service  agencies, 
community-based  centers,  public  housing 
sites,  or  cither  sites  nearby  schools,  including 
rental  or  lease  payments,  open  and  lock-up 
fees,  or  maintenance  and  security  costs  nec- 
essary for  the  delivery  of  services  for  at-risk 
students; 

(7)  design.  Implement,  and  evaluate  unified 
eligibility  procedures,  integrated  data  bases, 
and  secure  confidentiality  procedures  that 
facilitate  information-sharing; 

(8)  provide  at-risk  students  with  integrated 
case  planting  and  case  management  services 
through  *aff  support  for  interagency  teams 
of  service  providers  or  hiring  school-based 
support  services  coordinators; 
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(9)  subsidize  the  coordination  and  delivery 
of  education  related  services  to  at-risk  stu- 
dents outside  the  school  site  by  entitles  such 
as  public  housing  authorities,  libraries,  sen- 
ior citizen  centers,  or  community-based  or- 
ganizations: 

(10)  provide  staff  development  for  teachers, 
guidance  counselors,  administrators,  and 
public  agency  support  services  staff.  Includ- 
ing cross-agency  training  in  service  delivery 
for  at-risk  students; 

(11)  plan  and  operate  one-stop  school-based 
or  nearby  community-based  service  centers 
to  provide  at-risk  students  and  their  families 
with  a  wide  variety  and  intensity  of  support 
services  such  as  information,  referral,  expe- 
dited eligibility  screening  and  enrollment 
and  direct  service  delivery;  and 

(12)  support  dissemination  and  replication 
of  a  model  coordinated  educational  support 
services  program  to  other  local  educational 
agencies  Including  dissemination  and  rep- 
lication of  materials  and  training. 

(b)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Planning.— Not  more  than  one-third  of 
each  grant  received  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  planning  a  coordinated  services  pro- 
gfram. 

(2)  Delivery  of  services.— Not  more  than 
50  percent  of  each  grant  received  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  delivery  of  services. 

(3)  Supplement  and  not  supplant.— Grant 
funds  awarded  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  the  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  for  the  activities  assisted  under 
this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  eligible  entity  de- 
siring a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

(b)  Contents. — Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

(2)  identify  the  degree  of  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated services  plan  among  the  students 
served  by  the  program; 

(3)  describe  the  expected  Improvement  in 
educational  outcomes  for  at-risk  students 
served  by  the  program; 

(4)  describe  how  the  eligible  entity  will  as- 
sess the  educational  and  other  outcomes  of 
support  services  provided  by  each  public 
agency  participating  In  the  partnership; 

(5)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  eligible 
entity  will  Improve  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  at-risk  students  through  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  support  services,  staff 
development  and  cross-agency  training,  and 
the  educational  Involvement  of  parents; 

(6)  describe  how  the  eligible  entity  will 
continue  the  support  services  assisted  under 
this  Act  after  the  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  Is  terminated;  and 

(7)  provide  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
program  to  serve  as  a  model  program  for  rep- 
lication by  local  educational  agencies. 

(c)  Advisory  Council.— 

(1)  Establishment.— Each  eligible  entity 
desiring  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  estab- 
lish a  cooixUnated  services  advisory  council 
to  develop  the  application  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Composition.— The  advisory  council  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  shall  consist  of  the 
head  of  each  public  agency  participating  In 
the  partnership,  a  member  of  the  local  board 
of  education,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  the  designees  of  such  Individuals, 


and  representatives  of  parents,  students,  and 
the  private  sector. 

(d)  Review  of  Applications.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  applications  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Secretai-y  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, as  appropriate. 
SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  Estabushment  and  Composition.— 
There  Is  established  a  Federal  Interagency 
Task  Force  (In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Task  Force")  consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Education,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  as  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Task  Force  shall  Identify 
means  to  facilitate  Interagency  collabora- 
tion at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level  to 
improve  support  services  for  at-risk  stu- 
dents. The  Task  Force  shall — 

(1)  identify,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
eliminate  program  regulations  or  practices 
that  impede  coordination  and  collaboration; 

(2)  develop  and  Implement  whenever  pos- 
sible plans  for  creating  jointly  funded  pro- 
grams, unified  eligibility  and  application 
procedures,  and  confidentiality  regulations 
that  facilitate  information-sharing;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  legislative  action  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate coordination  of  support  services. 

SEC.  10.  STUDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  grants  awarded  under  the  Act  to 
identify— 

(1)  the  regulatory  and  legislative  obstacles 
encountered  In  developing  and  Implementing 
coordinated  support  services  programs;  and 

(2)  the  innovative  procedures  and  program 
designs  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  to  the  Congress  with  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislative  action 
to  facilitate  coordinated  support  services. 

SEC.  12.  PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  eligible  entity  having  an  application 
approved  under  section  8  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  activities  described  in  the  ap- 
plication. 

(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

SEC.  IS.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  provided  In  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise 
specified,  means  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
SEC.  14.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
550,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Summary  of  the  Link-Up  for  Learning 

Demonstration  Grant  act 

1.  purpose  and  target  population 

Growing  numbers  of  children  live  In  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  greatly  increase  their 
risk  of  academic  failure  when  they  enter 
school.  The  LInk-Up  for  Learning  Dem- 
onstration Grant  bill  provides  funds  to  co- 
ordinate educational  and  social  support  serv- 
ices for  at-risk  youth  In  our  nation's  elemen- 
ta]*y  and  secondary  schools,  and  enhances 
the  effectiveness  of  these  services.  The  legis- 
lation targets  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  and  their  families. 


2.  EUGIBILITY  AND  AUTHORIZED  U8BS  OF  FUNDS 

A  Chapter  One  eligible  school  dlBtrict  col- 
laborating with  a  public  agency,  a  non-profit 
organization,  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  a  Head  Start  agency  may  apply  for 
a  3  year  grant.  Recipients  may  use  tuaia  to 
coordinate  and  Improve  access  to  school- 
based  or  community-based  education  support 
services  for  disadvantaged  youngsters.  Such 
services  can  Include  nutrition,  health  screen- 
ing and  referrals,  counseling,  substance 
abuse  prevention,  extended  school  day  pro- 
grams, tutoring,  literacy,  parent  education 
and  involvement,  child  abuse  services,  wel- 
fare services.  Juvenile  delinquency.  Job  train- 
ing and  placement  and  others.  Funds  may 
also  be  used  to  establish  "one-stop  shopping" 
locations  for  services  In  schools,  community 
centers,  public  housing  sites  or  other  central 
locations,  to  facilitate  Interagency  commu- 
nication, design  unified  eligibility  proce- 
dures, coordinate  case  management,  and 
train  staff  across  agencies. 

3.  LIMITATIONS  AND  APPUCATIONS 

Si>ecial  consideration  In  awarding  grants  Is 
givpn  '■o  urban  and  rural  areas  with  high  pro- 
portions of  at-risk  students.  Not  more  than 
one-third  of  each  grant  shall  be  used  for 
planning  a  coordinated  service  program  and 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  each  grant  shall 
be  used  for  the  delivery  of  services.  The  fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  shall 
be  50  percent. 

4.  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  bin  establishes  a  Federal  Interagency 
Task  Force  to  facilitate  interagency  collabo- 
ration at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels. 
Finally,  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  study  of  funded  projects 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress  to 
improve  coordination  of  educational  support 
services. 

S.  AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATIONS 

S50  million  Is  authorized  for  demonstration 
grants  In  Fiscal  Year  1992  and  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  are  authorized  In  Fiscal  Years 
1993  and  1994.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Strongly  support  the  Link-Up  for 
Learning  bill  that  Senator  Bradley  is 
introducing  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  this  important  idea  in  edu- 
cation. 

Children  are  America's  most  valuable 
resource.  They  represent  our  Nation's 
future.  The  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  global 
marketplace  of  the  2l8t  century  de- 
pends directly  on  the  education  we  iKt>- 
vide  for  all  children  today. 

However,  more  children  are  coming 
to  school  each  year  with  a  multitude  of 
needs  including  health  care,  nutrition, 
and  counseling  against  violence,  child 
abuse,  drug  abuse,  and  other  impedi- 
ments to  effective  learning. 

A  growing  number  of  today's  stu- 
dents live  under  social,  economic  and 
family  circuniistances  that  deny  them 
the  support  needed  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens  in  tomorrow's  world. 
Every  8  seconds  of  the  school  day,  an 
American  child  drops  out  of  school. 
Every  53  minutes,  a  child  dies  because 
of  poverty— 10,000  a  year.  Every  day. 
100,000  children  are  homeless. 

Today  schools  are  being  asked  to  do 
far  more  than  merely  educate  our  chil- 
dren.  These   at-risk   students  require 
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mjrriad  of  social  services  which  our 
schools  have  neither  the  financial  nor 
the  professional  resources  to  provide 
by  themselves.  Other  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  can  pro- 
vide these  services,  such  as  public 
health  agencies,  community  based  or- 
ganizations, social  workers,  drug  coun- 
selors, and  many  others.  But  these 
services  are  often  fragmented,  distrib- 
uted across  various  agencies  and  hin- 
dered by  bureaucratic  and  jurisdic- 
tional constraints.  Children  and  their 
families  are  asked  to  go  door  to  door  to 
obtain  the  services  they  need,  and  not 
surprisingly,  many  of  them  never  get 
there. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  "The  Unfin- 
ished Agenda:  A  New  Vision  for  Child 
Development  and  Education."  urges 
the  Nation  "to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  strategy  of  human 
Investment,  one  that  redefines  edu- 
cation as  a  process  that  begins  at  birth 
and  encompasses  all  aspects  of  chil- 
dren's early  development,  including 
their  physical,  social,  emotional,  and 
cognitive  growth." 

The  Link-Up  for  Learning  bill  will 
bring  together  educational  and  support 
services  for  at-risk  students  to  provide 
"one-stop  shopping"  or  colocation  of 
services  at  a  school,  a  community  cen- 
ter, or  other  centralized  location. 
Linking  up  schools  and  community 
support  services  for  the  at-risk  student 
population  will  allow  us  to  reach  stu- 
dents efficiently  and  effectively,  so 
that  fewer  students  fall  through  the 
cracks. 

Under  the  link-up  for  learning  bill,  a 
Chapter  1  eligible  school  district  col- 
laborating with  one  or  more  public 
service  agencies  may  receive  funds  to 
coordinate  and  improve  access  to  sup- 
port services  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  their  families.  These  may  in- 
clude services  such  as  nutrition,  health 
screening  and  referrals,  counseling. 
substance  abuse  prevention,  extended 
school  day  programs,  tutoring  literacy. 
parent  education  and  involvement. 
child  abuse  services,  welfare  services, 
juvenile  delinquency,  job  training  and 
placement,  and  others. 

Funds  may  also  be  used  to  facilitate 
interagency  communication,  design 
unified  eligibility  procedures,  coordi- 
nate case  management,  and  train  staff 
across  agencies.  Additionally,  the  bill 
establishes  a  Federal  interagency  task 
force  to  facilitate  interagency  collabo- 
ration at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  conduct  a  study  of 
funded  projects  and  make  rec- 
onunendations  to  Congress  to  improve 
coordination  of  education  support  serv- 
ices; $50  million  Is  authorized  for  learn- 
ing demonstration  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1992  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  are 
authorized  In  fiscal  year  1993  and  1994. 
The  return  of  this  investment  would  be 
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vast  in  terms  of  the  improved  edu- 
cational performance  of  at-risk  stu- 
dents. 

Successful  collaboration  between 
service  agencies  and  the  schools  will 
not  be  achieved  easily.  Services  have 
historically  been  provided  within,  rath- 
er than  across,  service  categories.  Each 
agency,  including  the  school  district,  is 
used  to  its  own  priorities,  eligibility 
criteria,  funding  sources,  and  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  restrictions. 

We  have  been  able  to  bridge  these  dif- 
ferences in  some  areas,  but  we  have  not 
made  sufficient  inroads  among  the 
school-age  population.  However,  this 
link-up  for  learning  initiative,  pro- 
posed by  the  National  School  Board  As- 
sociation, endorses  the  one-stop  shop- 
ping approach  which  is  gaining  momen- 
tum and  bringing  together  parents, 
educators,  and  social  service  providers 
to  deliver  services. 

The  successful  education  of  at-risk 
students  requires  coordinated  services 
and  an  interagency  focus  on  children 
and  their  families  that  is  not  con- 
strained by  jurisdictional  and  bureau- 
cratic lines.  We  must  begin  to  approach 
children  as  whole  individuals,  not  as  a 
series  of  isolated  problems  and  needs. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  link-up 
for  learning  bill  can  serve  as  a  signifi- 
cant first  step  to  improving  the  edu- 
cational success  of  at-risk  children. 

It  is  my  intention  to  build  on  this 
initiative  so  that  over  the  next  few 
months  we  will  develop  and  move  a 
comprehensive  support  services  pack- 
age for  preschool  as  well  as  school-age 
children  and  their  families. 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  620.  A  bill  to  reform  habeas  corpus 
procedures;   to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

HABE.^S  CORPUS  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  on  the  topic  of 
habeas  corpus  reform,  legislation 
which  is  cosponsored  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  Senator  Bryan. 

We  have  just  heard  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Sen- 
ator BiDEN.  as  he  discussed  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  comprehensive  anticrime 
bill  that  he  has  introduced.  One  of  the 
key  elements  of  his  proposal,  as  of  the 
proposal  which  the  President  an- 
nounced yesterday,  is  reform  in  our  ha- 
beas corpus  system.  The  fact  that  both 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  President  and  the  House 
and  the  Senate  collectively  in  1990  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  frivolous  and  stale  ha- 
beas corpus  claims  by  inmates  who  are 
serving  capital  punishment  sentences 
is  indicative  of  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  urgency  of  resolving  this  issue. 

Unfortunately,  in  1990,  time  ran  out 
before  the  respective  measures  could  be 
reconciled.  We  must  not  let  the  mo- 


mentum of  1990  and  the  consensus  be- 
hind this  issue  be  lost. 

The  consensus  that  reform  is  needed 
is  clear  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  A 
number  of  proposals  have  been  and  will 
be  considered.  The  most  widely  pub- 
licized recommendations  are  those  by  a 
special  commission  appointed  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William 
Rehnquist  and  chaired  by  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Lewis  Powell. 
This  distinguished  commission,  made 
up  of  five  Federal  judges,  pooled  their 
practical  experience  and  sought  out- 
side advice  on  options  for  habeas  cor- 
pus reform. 

Their  proposals,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Powell  proposals,  establish  a 
new  statute  of  limitations  on  filing 
Federal  habeas  corpus  claims. 

Our  bill  does  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  currently  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  incentive  for  State  inmates 
serving  under  sentence  of  death  to  file 
petition  for  Federal  habeas  corpus  re- 
lief until  an  execution  date  is  set.  Un- 
like mo$t  other  areas  of  habeais  corpus 
relief  where  the  inmate  has  an  incen- 
tive to  file  petitions  on  a  timely  and 
urgent  basis  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
lief, when  a  person  is  serving  under  a 
death  sentence,  the  incentives  are  just 
the  opposite,  to  use  the  process  in 
order  to  delay  a  final  adjudication. 

The  setting  of  an  execution  date  usu- 
ally results  in  a  flurry  of  chaos  from 
both  the  defendant's  counsel,  the  pros- 
ecutor, and  multiple  courts.  Justice  is 
not  well  served  under  this  scenario,  for 
the  inmate  or  for  the  State.  This  bill, 
like  the  Powell  proposal,  allows  in- 
mates 6  months  to  file  Federal  habeas 
petition$.  from  the  time  a  sentence  has 
been  affirmed  on  direct  appeal  and  col- 
lateral representation  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  issue 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  accessibility  of 
competent  counsel  for  indigent  defend- 
ants facing  capital  sentences.  I  applaud 
the  Powell  Commission  of  identifying  a 
critical  element  in  habeas  corpus  re- 
form. Inadequate  representations  at 
trial  and  on  appeal  are  often  the  under- 
lying cause  for  the  plurality  of  claims  ' 
which  slow  the  finality  of  a  State  court 
judgment.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  pool  of  fine,  qualified  lawyers 
available  to  handle  capital  cases.  How- 
ever, virtually  every  witness  appearing 
last  year  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  this  topic  lamented  the  acces- 
sibility of  good  lawyers  for  Indigent  in- 
mates. 

The  State  of  Florida,  by  statute,  has 
created  public  defender  offices  to  pro- 
vide competent  coimsel  at  trial  level, 
an  office  of  capital  collateral  rep- 
resentative to  provide  competent  coun- 
sel for  collateral  appeals  in  capital 
cases. 

The  bill  Senator  Bryan  and  I  are  in- 
troducing would  encourage  States  to 
establish  competency  standards  at  the 
trial  and  appellate  level  in  exchange 
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fer the  benefits  of  a  6-month8  time 
limit.  This  bill  gives  great  flexibility 
to  the  State  in  determining  the  stand- 
ards of  competence. 

Third,  the  various  proposals  address 
the  concept  of  successive  petitions.  The 
question  is,  after  the  6-months  filing 
limit  has  passed,  under  what  condi- 
tions can  an  inmate  raise  an  unheard 
claim  in  Federal  court? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently used  and,  in  my  judgment, 
abused  provisions  of  the  Federal  habeas 
corpus  process  is  the  successive  peti- 
tion. In  a  hypothetical  but  typical 
case,  a  person  awaiting  the  execution 
of  the  State  sentence  has  been  delayed 
until  a  death  warrant  is  signed.  Short- 
ly before  the  death  warrant  is  to  reach 
its  maturity,  a  petition  is  filed  in  Fed- 
eral court  raising  some  item  of  alleged 
unconstitutional  behavior  or  procedure 
at  the  trial  level.  That  matter  then  is 
resolved  over  an  extended  hearing  proc- 
ess and  appeal  in  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 

Assuming,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
that  that  claim  is  found  to  be  without 
merit,  then  a  second  death  warrant  is 
signed.  Again,  a  matter  of  days,  some- 
times hours  of  the  maturity  of  that 
death  warrant,  a  second  petition  is 
filed  raising  another  alleged  constitu- 
tional imperfection.  These  successive 
petitions  and  long  periods  of  litigation 
over  each  successive  petition  have  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  out  the  time  be- 
tween original  sentence  and  execution 
of  the  sentence  by  a  decade  or  more. 

In  my  judgment,  these  successive  pe- 
titions should  be  limited  only  to  the 
most  extenuating  circumstances.  In 
most  cases,  the  petitioner  should  be  re- 
quired to  bring  all  of  his  Federal  con- 
stitutional claims  in  his  initial  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  legislation 
which  Senator  Bryan  and  I  will  file 
today,  we  have  provided  for  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  in  which  there  can 
be  a  successive  petition.  That  can 
occur  when  it  is  the  result  of  State  ac- 
tion which  was  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  can 
occur  as  a  result  of  a  Supreme  Court 
recognition  of  a  new  Federal  right  that 
is  retroactively  applicable.  And  it  can 
occur  when  it  is  based  on  a  factual 
predicate  that  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered through  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  and  time  to  present  the 
claim  for  State  or  Federal  post-convic- 
tion review.  And  in  all  of  these  cases, 
the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine 
the  court's  confidence  in  the  jury's  de- 
termination of  guilt  in  the  offense  or  in 
the  validity  of  sentence  of  death.  Those 
would  be  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  successive 
petition  could  be  allowed. 

The  Powell  Commission  would  allow 
successive  petitions  only  when  the 
claim  raises  questions  regairding  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  prisoner.  We 
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agreed  successive  petitions  should  be 
allowed  in  only  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances. However,  successive  peti- 
tions should  be  allowed  in  questions  re- 
lating to  the  sentence  of  death  when 
the  facts  underlying  the  claim  under- 
mine the  court's  confidence  in  the  va- 
lidity of  that  sentence. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduced 
today  incorporates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Powell  Commission  on  almost  every 
item.  We  have  accepted  its  suggestions 
on  limiting  time,  on  giving  States 
flexibility  in  assigning  competent 
counsel  in  these  cases,  and  in  limiting 
successive  petitions  to  truly  extenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  be 
a  test  of  the  public's  confidence  in  our 
judicial  system  and  it  will  be  a  test  of 
the  credibility  of  the  congressional 
process.  There  is  no  aspect  of  our 
criminal  justice  system  which  has 
raised  greater  doubt  in  the  public's 
mind  in  the  credibility  of  deterrence 
and  the  confidence  in  justice  than  has 
the  matter  in  which  habeas  corpus  has 
been  abused  in  our  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no 
greater  test  of  this  Congress'  true  com- 
mitment to  criminal  justice  reform 
than  the  way  in  which  it  will  deal  with 
habeas  corpus.  It  is  hard  to  explain  to 
a  citizen,  Mr.  President,  how  a  proposal 
which  has  passed  this  Senate  on  mul- 
tiple occasions  and  last  year  passed 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  still  languishes 
unenacted. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  has  occurred 
has  been  because  we  have  fallen  into 
the  pattern  of  only  considering 
anticrime  bills  against  the  deadline  of 
a  session  adjournment.  We  have  passed 
major  crime  or  drug  bills  in  1986,  in 
1988.  and  in  1990.  although  in  1990,  much 
of  the  work  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  vanished  in  a  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  President  has  now  challenged  us. 
Mr.  President,  to  pass  anticrime  legis- 
lation within  100  days.  I  hope  that  we 
will  accept  that  challenge  with  enthu- 
siasm. This  bill,  Mr.  President,  dem- 
onstrates that  we  are  serious  about  ha- 
beas corpus  reform,  we  are  serious 
about  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  defendants,  and  we  are  serious 
about  securing  order  and  finality  in 
capital  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  submit- 
ted, be  printed  in  the  Record  followed 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  620 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION.  1.  SHORT  TITL«. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Habeas  Cor- 
pus Reform  Act  of  1991". 

SEC  3.  SPECIAL  HABEAS  CORPUS  PROCEDURES 
IN  CAPITAL  CASBa 

(a)  In  General.— Part  rv  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately following  chapter  153  the  following 
new  title: 

•CHAPTER    154— SPECIAL    HABEAS    COR- 
PUS PROCEDURES  IN  CAPITAL  CASES 
"Sec. 

"2256.  Application  of  chapter  to  prisoners  In 
State  custody  subject  to  capital 
sentence    and    appointment    of 
counsel 
"2257.  Mandatory  stays  of  execution  and  suc- 
cessive petitions 
"2258.  Filing  of  habeas  corpus  petition 
"2259.    Certificate    of   probable    cause    inap- 
plicable 
"2260.  Counsel  in  capital  cases 
"S  2256.  Application  of  chapter  to  prisoBen  in 
State  custody  subject  to  capital  aeBteaoe 
and  appointment  of  counsel 
"(a)  APPLiCABiLrrv  of  Chapter  to  Cases.— 
This   chapter   shall   apply   to   cases   arising 
under  section  2254  of  this  title  brought  by 
prisoners  in  State  custody  who  are  subject  to 
a  capital  sentence.  It  shall  apply  only  If  sub- 
section (b)  is  satisfied. 

"(b)        APPUCABILrTY       OF       CHAPTER       TO 

States.— This  chapter  is  applicable  if  a 
State  establishes  by  rule  of  its  court  of  last 
resort  or  by  statute  a  mechanism  for  the  ap- 
pointment, compensation,  and  jjayment  of 
reasonable  fees  and  litigation  expenses  of 
competent  counsel  consistent  with  section 
2260  of  this  title. 

•(c)  RULE  FOR  Previous  Counsel.- No 
counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
to  represent  a  State  prisoner  under  capital 
sentence  shall  have  previously  represented 
the  prisoner  at  trial  or  on  direct  appeal  in 
the  case  for  which  the  appointment  Is  made 
unless  the  prisoner  and  counsel  expressly  re- 
quest continued  representation. 

••(d)  lNEFFEcn\'ENESS  OF  COUNSEL. — The  In- 
effectiveness or  incompetence  of  counsel  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter  during  State  or 
Federal  collateral  post-conviction  proceed- 
ings shall  not  be  a  ground  for  relief  in  a  pro- 
ceeding arising  under  this  chapter  or  section 
2254  of  this  title.  This  limitation  shall  not 
preclude  the  appointment  of  different  coun- 
sel at  any  phase  of  State  or  Federal  post- 
conviction proceedings. 

"i  2297.  Mandatory  stays  of  execution  and 
successive  petitions 

••(a)  Ln  General.— Upon  the  entry  in  the 
appropriate  State  court  of  record  of  an  order 
pursuant  to  section  2260  of  this  title,  a  war- 
rant or  order  setting  an  execution  date  for  a 
State  prisoner  shall  be  stayed  upon  applica- 
tion to  any  court  that  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  proceedings  filed  pursuant  to 
section  2254  of  this  title.  The  application 
shall  recite  that  the  State  has  invoked  the 
post-conviction  review  procedures  of  this 
chapter  and  that  the  scheduled  execution  is 
subject  to  stay. 

'•(b)  Duration  of  Stay.— a  stay  of  execu- 
tion granted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
expire  if— 

"(1)  a  State  prisoner  fails  to  file  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  under  section  2254  of  this 
title  within  the  time  required  In  section  2258 
of  this  title; 

"(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2254  of 
this  title  the  petition  for  relief  is  denied 
and— 
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"(A)  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari has  expired  and  no  petition  has  been 
Cled; 

"(B)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  peti- 
tion; or 

"(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner 
that  left  the  capital  sentence  undisturbed;  or 

"(3)  a  State  prisoner  under  capital  sen- 
tence waives  the  right  to  pursue  habeas  cor- 
pus review  under  section  2254  of  this  title— 

"(A)  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion; 

"(B)  in  the  presence  of  counsel:  and 

"(C)  after  having  been  advised  of  the  ton- 
sequences  of  his  decision. 

"(c)  Successive  Petitions.— if  one  of  the 
conditions  provided  in  subsection  (b)  is  satis- 
fled,  no  Federal  court  thereafter  shall  have 
the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of  execution  or 
grant  relief  in  a  capital  case  unless— 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  previously  presented  by 
the  prisoner  in  State  or  Federal  courts,  and 
the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is— 

"(A)  the  result  of  State  action  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

"(C)  based  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim  for  State  or  Federal  post- 
conviction review;  and 

"(2)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  jury's  determina- 
tion of  guilt  of  the  offense  or  offenses  for 
which  the  death  penalty  was  imposed,  or  in 
the  validity  of  the  sentence  of  death. 
"S  2368.  Filing  of  habeas  corpus  petition 

"(a)  Filing  of  Petitions.— Any  petition  for 
habeas  corpus  relief  under  section  2254  of 
this  title  must  be  filed  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  filing  in  the  appropriate  State 
court  of  record  of  an  order  issued  appointing 
collateral  counsel  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 2260  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Time  Requirements.— The  time  re- 
quirements established  by  this  section  shall 
be  tolled— 

"(1)  from  the  date  that  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari is  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  until 
the  date  of  final  disposition  of  the  petition  if 
a  State  prisoner  seeks  review  of  a  capital 
sentence  that  has  been  affirmed  on  direct  ap- 
peal by  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  State 
or  has  otherwise  become  final  for  State  law 
purposes; 

"(2)  during  any  period  in  which  a  State 
prisoner  under  capital  sentence  has  a  prop- 
erly filed  request  for  post-conviction  review 
pending  before  a  State  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction;  If  all  State  filing  rules  are  met 
In  a  timely  manner,  this  period  shall  run 
continuously  from  the  date  that  the  State 
prisoner  Initially  files  for  post-conviction  re- 
view until  final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the 
State  court  of  last  resort;  and 

"(3)  daring  an  additional  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  days,  if  counsel  for  the  State  pris- 
oner— 

"(A)  moves  for  an  extension  of  time  in  the 
United  States  district  court  that  would  have 
proper  Jurisdiction  over  the  case  upon  the 
filing  of  a  habeas  corpus  petition  under  sec- 
tion 2254  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  makes  a  showing  of  good  cause  for 
coonsers  inability  to  file  the  habeas  corpus 
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180-day   period   estab- 


petition   within   the 
lished  by  this  section. 

The  tolling  rule  established  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  during  the  pendency 
of  a  petition  for  certiorari  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  following  such  State  post-con- 
viction review. 

"§  2S59.  Certificate  of  probable  cause  inap- 
plicable 

"The  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  prob- 
able cause  in  order  to  appeal  from  the  dis- 
trict court  to  the  court  of  appeals  does  not 
apply  to  habeas  corpus  cases  subject  to  this 
chapter  except  when  a  second  or  successive 
petition  is  filed. 
"S  2260.  Counsel  in  capital  cases 

"(a)  Ln  General.— a  mechanism  for  the 
provision  of  counsel  services  to  indigents 
sufficient  to  invoice  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  counsel  to — 

■■(Ai  indigents  charged  with  offenses  for 
which  capital  punishment  is  sought; 

"(B)  indigents  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  and  who  seek  appellate  or  collateral 
review  in  State  court;  and 

"iCJ)  indigents  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  and  who  seek  certiorari  review  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  and 

■■(2)  provide  for  the  entry  and  filing  of  an 
order  in  an  appropriate  State  court  of  record 
appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  represent 
the  prisoner  except  upon  a  judicial  deter- 
mination (after  a  hearing,  if  necessary) 
that-^ 

■■(A)  the  prisoner  is  not  indigent;  or 

"iB>  the  prisoner  knowingly  and  intel- 
ligently waives  the  appointment  of  counsel. 

■•(b)  Standards  for  Counsel.— 

■■(1)  Ln  general.— (A)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  at  least  one  attorney  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  chapter  before  trial, 
if  applicable,  and  at  least  one  attorney  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  chapter  after  trial, 
if  applicable,  shall  have  been  certified  by  a 
statewide  certification  authority.  The  States 
may  elect  to  create  one  or  more  certification 
authorities  (but  not  more  than  three  such 
certification  authorities)  to  perform  the  re- 
sponsibilities set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B). 

■•(B)  The  certification  authority  for  coun- 
sel at  any  stage  of  a  capital  case  shall  be — 

■■(i)  a  special  committee,  constituted  by 
the  State  court  of  last  resort  or  by  State 
statute,  relying  on  staff  attorneys  of  a  de- 
fender organization,  mem'oers  of  the  private 
bar.  or  both; 

"(ii)  a  capital  litigation  resource  center, 
relying  on  staff  attorneys,  members  of  the 
private  bar.  or  both;  or 

"(ili)  a  statewide  defender  organization,  re- 
lying on  staff  attorneys,  members  of  the  pri- 
vate bar,  or  both. 

"(C)  The  certification  authority  shall— 

"(i)  certify  attorneys  qualified  to  represent 
persons  charged  with  capital  offenses  or  sen- 
tenced to  death; 

"(il)  draft  and  annually  publish  procedures 
and  standards  by  which  attorneys  are  cer- 
tified and  rosters  of  certified  attorneys;  and 

"(ill)  periodically  review  the  roster  of  cer- 
tifie<I  attorneys,  monitor  the  performance  of 
all  attorneys  certified,  and  withdraw  certifi- 
cation from  any  attorney  who  fails  to  meet 
high  performance  standards  in  a  case  to 
which  the  attorney  is  apjKiinted,  or  fails  oth- 
erwise to  demonstrate  continuing  com- 
petence to  represent  prisoners  in  capital  liti- 
gation. 

"(2)  Exception  for  states  without  state 
SYSTgMS.— In  a  State  that  has  a  publicly- 
funded  public  defender  system  that  is  not  or- 
ganized on  a  statewide  basis,  the  require- 
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ments  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  satisfied  if  at  least  one  attorney 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  chapter  before 
trial  shall  be  employed  by  a  State  funded 
public  delfender  organization,  and  If  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  finds  on  an  annual 
basis  th^t  the  standards  and  procedures  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  such  organiza- 
tion (which  have  been  filed  by  such  organiza- 
tion and  reviewed  by  such  court  on  an  an- 
nual basis)  Insure  that  the  attorneys  work- 
ing for  auch  organization  demonstrate  con- 
tinuing oompetence  to  represent  indigents  In 
capital  litigation. 

"(C)  NCJNCOMPLYINO  STATES.— 

"(1)  BEFORE  TRIAL.— If  a  State  has  not 
elected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section Oi),  In  the  case  of  an  appointment 
made  before  trial,  at  least  one  attorney  ap- 
pointed nnder  this  chapter  must  have  been 
admitted  to  practice  In  the  court  in  which 
the  prosecution  is  to  be  tried  for  not  less 
than  5  years,  and  must  have  not  less  than  3 
years'  exjjerience  in  the  trial  of  felony  pros- 
ecutions in  that  court. 

"(2)  After  trial.— If  a  State  has  not  elect- 
ed to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  in  the  case  of  an  appointment 
made  afoer  trial,  at  least  one  attorney  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter  must  have  been 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort of  the  State  for  not  less  than  5  years, 
and  must  have  had  not  less  than  3  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  appeals  in  that 
State  courts  in  felony  cases. 

"(d)  Different  Attorney.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section,  a 
court,  for  good  cause,  and  upon  the  defend- 
ant's request,  may  appoint  another  attorney 
whose  background,  knowledge  or  experience 
would  otherwise  enable  the  attorney  to  prop- 
erly repnesent  the  defendant,  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  seriousness  of  the  possible 
penalty  and  the  unique  and  complex  nature 
of  the  litigation. 

"(e)  Pa'yment  for  Additional  SER^acES.- 
Upon  a  flnding  in  ex  parte  proceedings  that 
investigative,  expert  or  other  services  are 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  representation 
of  the  defendant,  whether  in  connection  with 
issues  relating  to  guilt  or  issues  relating  to 
sentence,  Lhe  court  shall  authorize  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  go  obtain  such  services  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  order  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  and  expenses 
therefor,  under  subsection  (0.  Upon  finding 
that  timely  procurement  of  such  services 
could  not  practically  await  prior  authoriza- 
tion, the  court  may  authorize  the  provision 
of  any  payment  of  services  nunc  pro  tunc. 

"(f)  attorney  Compensation.— Notwith- 
standing the  rates  and  maximum  limits  gen- 
erally applicable  to  criminal  cases  and  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  the 
court  shall  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  an  atitomey  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section (Other  than  State  employees)  and  the 
fees  and  expenses  to  be  paid  for  investiga- 
tive, expert,  and  other  reasonably  necessary 
services  authorized  under  subsection  (c).  at 
such  rates  or  amounts  as  the  court  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Ambndments  to  Table  of  Chapters.— 
The  tabl«  of  chapters  for  part  IV  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  for  chapter  153  the  following: 


"154.    Special    habeas   corpus   proce- 
dures in  capital  cases 2256" 

Hab»as  corpus  Reform  Act  of  1991 
appointment  of  counsel 
The  bill  requires  states  who  want  to  en- 
force the  statute  of  limitations  provided  by 
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this  bill  to  provide  and  set  standards  for 
quallfled  counsel  for  defendants  cbargred 
with  capital  crimes  and  for  habeas  corpus  pe- 
titioners under  sentence  of  death. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Prisoners  would  have  six  months  to  file  a 
federal  habeas  petition  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  collateral  counsel.  The  time  is  tolled 
during  state  collateral  proceedings,  but  not 
during  U.S.  Supreme  Court  review  after  the 
state  post-convlctlon  review. 

PROCEDURAL  DEFAULT 

The  bill  makes  no  changes  in  the  current 
case  law  limiting  the  ability  of  an  Inmate  to 
raise  a  procedurally  defaulted  claim  in  fed- 
eral court. 

SUCCESSIVE  PETITIONS 

The  bill  allows  successive  petitions  only  if 
the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  previously  is: 

The  result  of  State  action  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

The  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  recogni- 
tion of  a  new  federal  right  that  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

Based  on  a  factual  predicate  that  could  not 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence  In  time  to  present  the 
claim  for  state  or  federal  post-conviction  re- 
view; 

And  If  the  facts  underlying  the  claim 
would  be  sufficient  to  undermine  the  court's 
confidence  in  the  Jury's  determination  of 
guilt  or  in  the  validity  of  the  sentence. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
Manzanar  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

MANZANAR  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SFTE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Manzanar  National 
ffistorlc  Site  in  the  State  of  California. 
The  legrlslation  is  identical  to  H.R.  543 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  Congrress- 
men  Levine,  Thomas,  and  Matsui. 

As  many  of  my  colleagrues  will  recall. 
Manzanar  was  one  of  the  10  permanent 
Japanese-American  relocation  camps 
used  during  World  War  11.  Located  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  mountain  range  approxi- 
mately 175  mljes  north  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  Manzanar  War  Relocation  Center 
was  occupied  from  the  spring  of  1942  to 
the  end  of  1945.  The  entire  Manzanar 
reservation  covered  some  6,000  acres, 
with  a  SOO-acre  living  area  and  adjacent 
agricultural  land,  a  reservoir,  airport, 
cemetery,  and  sewage  treatment  plant. 
Although  only  the  camp  auditorium 
and  a  few  other  structures  remain,  the 
National  Park  Service  believes  that 
Manzanar  offers  the  best  opportunity 
among  the  campe  for  interpretation  of 
the  World  War  n  relocation  program. 

Manzanar  already  is  recognized  as 
historically  significant  and  has  been 
designated  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. However,  this  designation  alone 
is  insufflcient  to  protect  Manzanar's 
cultural  resources  and  there  have  been 
some  instances  of  vandalism.  Addition- 
ally, although  the  Eastern  California 
Museum  in  Independence  has  a  good 
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collection  of  Manzanar  artifacts,  there 
is  no  interpretive  information  at  the 
site  itself. 

In  1989,  as  part  of  a  feasibility  study 
of  sites  associated  with  the  Pacific 
campaign  of  World  War  n,  the  National 
Park  Service  issued  a  report  outlining 
alternatives  for  management  of 
Manzanar  as  a  national  historic  site. 
This  legislation  implements  the  Park 
Service  alternative  which  protects  the 
most  land  and  provides  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  the  visiting  public. 

The  bill  designates  a  500-acre 
Manzanar  National  Historic  Site,  en- 
compassing the  entire  living  area  of 
the  camp,  the  camp  auditorium,  and 
the  cemetery.  It  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  public  and 
private  entities  for  management  and 
interpretative  programs  and  with  the 
State  of  California  for  law  enforcement 
and  firefighting  services.  It  recognizes 
existing  grazing  rights  in  the  area  sub- 
ject to  terms  and  conditions  the  Sec- 
retary may  impose  to  protect  the  his- 
toric and  other  resources  of  Manzanar. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  acquire  land  and  improve- 
ments within  the  site  by  donation,  ex- 
change, or  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds.  The  land  is  en- 
tirely owned  by  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power.  How- 
ever, no  land  acquisition  is  con- 
templated except  for  a  less-than-fee  in- 
terest as  deemed  necessary  to  manage 
and  protect  resources  and  provide  for 
visitor  use.  The  Park  Service  is  propos- 
ing acquisition  of  the  former  camp  au- 
ditorium owned  by  Inyo  County  and  re- 
location of  the  county  maintenance  fa- 
cility at  an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000 
to  SI  million. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  an  advi- 
sory commission  composed  of  former 
internees  of  the  Manzanar  relocation 
camp,  local  residents,  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  621 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

BBCnON  1.  E8TABLIBBMKNT. 

(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  provide  for 
the  protection  and  interpretation  of  histori- 
cal and  cultural  resources  associated  with 
the  relocation  of  Japanese-Americans  during 
World  War  n.  there  is  hereby  established  the 
Manzanar  National  mstorical  Site  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "8it«"). 

(a)  Area  Included.— The  site  shall  consist 
of  the  lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
area  generally  depicted  as  Alternative  3  on 
map  3,  as  contained  in  the  Study  of  Alter- 
natives for  Manianar  War  Relocation  Center, 
map  number  80.003  and  dated  February  IHB. 
The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 


rior. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") may  Crom  time  to  time  make  minor 
revisions  in  the  boundary  of  the  site. 

SBC.  a  AOMD<I8TItATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  site  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  with  the  provisions  of  law  generally  ap- 
plicable to  units  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, including  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916  (30 
Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1^)  and  the  Act  of  August 
21,  1335  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461-467.). 

(b)  Donations.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  and  expend  donations  of  funds,  prop- 
erty, or  services  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, corporations,  or  public  entitles  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  services  and  facilities 
which  he  deems  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Cooperation  Agreements  Wrra 
State.— In  administering  the  site,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  public  and  private  enti- 
tles for  management  and  interpretive  pro- 
grams with  the  site  and  with  the  State  of 
California,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereoi,  for  the  rendering,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  of  rescue,  firefighting.  and  law  en- 
forcement services  and  cooperative  assist- 
ance by  nearby  law  enforcement  and  fire  pre- 
ventive agencies. 

(d)  Cooperative  agreements  Wrra  Own- 
ers.—The  Secretary  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  owners  of  proi>- 
ertles  of  historical  or  cultural  significance 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
which  the  Secretary  may  mark,  interpret, 
improve,  restore,  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  preservation  and 
interpretation  of  such  properties.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  provisions  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  of  access  at  reasonable 
times  to  public  portions  of  the  property  for 
Interpretive  and  other  purposes,  and  that  no 
changes  or  alterations  shall  be  made  in  the 
property  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

(e)  With  respect  to  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  movement  of  livestock 
across  such  lands  in  order  to  reach  adjacent 
lands,  if  the  party  seeking  to  make  such  use 
of  the  acquired  lands  was  authorized  to  make 
such  use  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  but  any  such  use  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  impose  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  natural,  cultural,  historic,  and  other 
resources  and  values  of  the  acquired  lands. 

SEC.  S.  ACQiraSmON  OP  LAND. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire  land  or  inter- 
ests in  land,  and  improvements  thereon, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  site  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange. 

SEC  4.  ADVBOmr  OOMIII88MN. 

(a)  Establishmbnt.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  ManMn.r  National  Historic 
Site  Advisory  Commission  (hereinaft«r  in 
this  Act  rsferred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Com- 
mission"). The  Advisory  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  former  internees  of  the 
Manianar  relocation  camp,  local  residents, 
representatives  of  Native  American  groups, 
and  the  general  pablic  appointed  by  the  S«c- 
retary  to  serve  for  terms  of  2  yean.  Any 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  ap- 
pointed for  a  definite  term  may  serve  afi«r 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  saccessor 
is  appointed.  The  Advisory  CommlBslon  ■h*" 
designate  one  of  its  members  as  Chaiiman. 
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(b)  Management  and  Development  Is- 
sues.— ^The  Secretary,  or  his  desigrnee,  shall 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  semiannu- 
ally, meet  and  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment, management,  and  interpretation 
of  the  site. 

(c)  Meetings.— The  Advisory  Commission 
shall  meet  on  a  regular  basis.  Notice  of 
meetings  and  agenda  shall  be  published  in 
local  newspapers  which  have  a  distribution 
which  generally  covers  the  area  affected  by 
the  site.  Advisory  Commission  meetings 
shall  be  held  at  locations  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  ensure  adequate  public  involve- 
ment. 

(d)  Expenses.— Members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion as  such,  but  the  Secretary  must  pay  ex- 
penses reasonably  incurred  in  carryina^  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  Act  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  Charter. — The  provisions  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(Act  of  October  6.  1972;  86  Stat.  776).  are  here- 
by waived  with  respect  to  this  Advisory 
Commission. 

(f)  TERMINATIO.N— The  Advisory  Co.mmis- 
sion  shall  terminate  on  10  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    require    drui? 
testing  for  released  Federal  prisoners: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  PRISONER  DRUG  TESTING  ACT  OF  \»\ 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  man- 
dace  drug  testing  for  Federal  prisoners 
as  a  condition  of  probation,  parole,  or 
supervised  release. 

Mr.  President,  between  1980  and  1987. 
the  number  of  defendants  sentenced  to 
Federal  prison  for  drug  offenses  almost 
tripled.  This  is  the  fastest  growiLg  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  prison  populaaon. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  those  prisoners  are 
serving  sentences  for  drug-related  of- 
fenses. Many  of  them  were  using-illegal 
drugs  prior  to  or  during  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  "or  wl.'ch  they  were 
imprisoned. 

Unfortunately,  illegal  drug  use  and 
drug-related  activity  does  not  nec- 
essarily cease  as  a  result  of  incarcer- 
ation. Surprisingly,  many  inmates 
carry  out  well-organized  criminal  en- 
deavors with  drugs  and  other  contra- 
band smuggled  in  by  staff  and  visitors. 

But  currently,  there  is  no  rec^uire- 
ment  for  mandatory  drug-testing  to  de- 
termine whether  a  soon-to-be  released 
inmate  is  using  one  or  more  illeg?l  sub- 
stances. Nor  is  being  drug-free  a  condi- 
tion of  release. 

As  a  result  of  this  gap  in  our  systf-n. 
prisoners  using  drugs  are  '•eleased  and 
returned  to  our  communities.  One 
could  predict  that  a  prisoner  using 
drugs  would,  upon  release,  commit 
drug  offenses  or  other  crimes  either 
while  under  the  influence  of  drugs  cr  in 
order  to  obtain  illegal  drugs.  A  cycle  of 
crime,  arrest,  prosecution,  and  incar- 
ceration is  perpetuated.  This  is  obvi- 


ously unacceptable.  This  situation  cer- 
tainly helps  to  explain  a  recidivism 
rate  that,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  is  as  high  as  43  percent  for 
Federal  prisoners. 

To  break  this  destructive  cycle,  we  in 
Congress  must  act  to  ensure  that  in- 
mates using  illegal  drugs  are  not  eligi- 
ble fbr  release  into  our  communities. 

In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  my  legis- 
lation provides  that  any  Federal  in- 
mate eligible  for  supervised  release  or 
parole  must  pass  a  lu-inalysis  test  be- 
fore release  and  two  tests  after  release 
from  a  Federal  correctional  facility. 
Federal  probationers  must  also  pass 
two  6uch  tests. 

An  inmate  who  fails  the  first  urinal- 
ysis test  will  continue  serving  the  im- 
posed prison  sentence  until  he  or  she 
passes  a  random  urinalysis  test.  Super- 
vised releasees  and  probationers  face 
revocation  of  the  sentence  and  return 
to  prison  if  they  test  positive  for  an  il- 
legal substance. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  to  our  communities  and  our 
criminal  justice  system  are  potentially 
great.  I  urge  the  cosponsorship  and 
support  of  m.v  colleagues.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mi-.  Holllngs): 
S.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omtxibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  maint.ain  the  cur- 
rent Federal-State  funding  ration  for 
the  Justice  Assistance  .Grant  Program; 
to  t^e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

fUNHlNG  FOR  ST.\TE  AND  LOC.A!.  LAW  ENFORCK- 
.MElkT  ANTIDRUG  .\BUSE  AND  A.NTIDRfG  CRIME 
PRCJGRAMS 

•  Mit.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
toda^'  to  introduce  important  legisla- 
tion that  will  mainLa'n  funding  for 
Stat^  and  local  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams aimed  at  combating  drug  use 
aad  telated  crime. 

Our  Nation  is  faced  with  a  terrible 
publ  c  safety  and  public  health  crisis. 
While  Government  studies  and  surveys 
indi<  ate  a  decrease  in  the  level  of  cas- 
I'al  prug  use.  evidence  also  suggests 
that '  there  are  more  hardco.e  cocaine 
users  than  ever.  The  ravaging  effects  of 
illeenl  drug  use  and  drug  abuse  do  not 
di.^cPiminate  betwten  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  Oi'  black  and  white.  vVe. 
as  a  Nation,  are  all  victims. 

The  drug  problem  must  be  ap- 
proached through  a  wide  variety  of  pre- 
vention, education,  treatment,  inter- 
diction, and  law  enforcement  initia- 
tives. I  have  vigorously  supported 
treatment  and  education  along  with 
user  accountability  as  part  of  an  over- 
all effort  to  reduce  demand  for  dru^s.  I 
have  also  supported  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  thwart  the  distribution  and 
availability  of  illegal  drugs  by  support- 
ing law  enforcemenc  efforts  against 
dealers  and  distributors. 

The  public  safety  threat  posed  by  the 
drug  problem  is  national  in  scope,  but 
it  manifests  itself  differently  through- 


out our  communities.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  monitor  drug 
use  trends  in  our  communities  and  put 
themselves  at  risk  every  day  as  they 
pursue  drug  dealers  and  distributors. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  is  the 
backbone  of  the  antidrug  criminal  jus- 
tice effort. 

The  Federal  Government  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  funding  for  many  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  efforts.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  distrib- 
utes block  grant  funds  to  support  many 
antidrug  abuse  efforts  carried  out  by 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. States  administer  the  overall  pro- 
grams, distributing  the  block  grant 
funding  to  support  local  law  enforce- 
ment. L»ast  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, which  was  ultimately  passed  as 
part  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990, 
to  maintain  the  funding  ratio  at  a  75  to 
25  Federal-State  cash  match  formula 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  That  is,  local  gov- 
ernments must  pay  25  percent  of  the 
program  costs,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  remaining  75  percent 
of  the  program  costs. 

The  legislation  I  rise  to  introduce 
today  vTill  maintain  this  cash  match 
formula  for  fiscal  year  1992.  Without 
passr:.ge  of  this  legislation.  States  will 
be  required  to  pay  for  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  this  critical  law  enforcement 
program.  Thus,  local  governments  will 
be  required  to  pay  significantly  more 
to  maintain  even  the  current  level  of 
antidrug  programming. 

The  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation Authority  along  with  rep- 
resentatives from  local  law  enforce- 
ment have  impressed  upcn  me  the  im- 
portance of  the  current  Federal  fund- 
ing forinrla  to  their  continued  anti- 
drug efforts.  Local  authorities  truly 
depend  c>n  this  passthrough  aid.  Liocal 
governments  already  contribute  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  their  overall 
criminal  justice  resources  to  these  pro- 
grar>is.  tf  their  share  of  the  financial 
burden  is  increased,  many  communities 
would  be  forced  to  end  their  participa- 
ticn  in  the  State-administered  Federal 
arrant  pfogram.  Given  the  critical  role 
of  local  law  enforcement  in  the  fignt 
against  drug  abuse  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  that  happen. 

The  President's  1392  budget  provides 
$490  million  for  this  antidrug  abuse  law 
enforcement  block  grantr— this  is  the 
same  level  of  funding  requested  in  the 
President's  1991  budget.  According  to 
Federal  Funds  Information  for  States— 
a  joint  service  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures  and  the 
National  Governor's  Association  Cen- 
ter for  Policy  Research— my  home 
State  of  Illinois  would  have  access  to 
roughly  $16.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1992 
Federal  funds  under  the  program. 
Under  the  current  75  to  25  funding  for- 
mula lUinois  local  government  pay- 
ments would  total  roughly  $5.6  million. 
If  the  funding  formula  is  changed  to  50 
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to  50,  Illinois  would  have  to  contribute 
$16.8  million  of  its  own  funds  to  match 
the  Federal  contribution.  This  is  a  dif- 
ference of  511.2  million.  This  increased 
cost  to  the  State  and  local  units  of 
government  would  force  many  of  them 
to  end  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  in- 
hibit local  law  enforcement's  access  to 
this  critical  Federal  aid.  My  proposal 
will  endure  their  continued  i)articipa- 
tion  in  the  Block  Grant  Program.  It 
will  allow  local  law  enforcement  con- 
tinued access  to  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  they  need  to  improve 
their  criminal  justice  systems,  thereby 
maximizing  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion from  drug-related  crime.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  cosponsorhip  and  support  of 
this  important  criminal  justice  meas- 
ure.* 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  hmself  and  Mr. 

KERREY): 

S.  624.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
games  of  chance  conducted  by  a  non- 
profit organization  not  be  treated  ais  an 
unrelated  business  of  such  organiza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPEAL  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  GAMES  OF  CHANCE 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  uO  repeal  a  tax 
added  in  the  1986  tax  reform  on  funds 
raised  of  nonprofit  organizations 
through  certain  games  of  chance.  My 
colleague  from  Nebraska.  Senator 
Kerrey,  is  joining  me  in  this  bill, 
which  is  companion  legislation  to  H.R. 
862,  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative 
HOAGLAND  and  Identical  to  legislation 
we  Introduced  during  the  1990  session 
of  Congress. 

The  Issue  arises  from  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act.  It  had  an  obscurely  word- 
ed section  which  made  fundraislng  pro- 
ceeds from  nonprofit  organizations" 
games  of  chance  subject  to  the  unre- 
lated business  income  tax.  althcugh 
the  1986  change  exempted  organizations 
in  North  Dakota.  The  result  is  the  non- 
profit groups  must  pay  taxes  on  those 
funds  at  corporate  income  tax  rates. 
Another  part  of  the  problem  arises  due 
to  many  nonprofit  groups  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
added  tax  until  last  year.  My  bill  would 
repeal  the  1986  tax  change  retroactive 
to  its  effective  date. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
Nebraska,  various  churches,  charities, 
veterans  groups,  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  use  pull-tab  lottery  cards 
for  fundraslng,  known  locally  as  'pick- 
le cards'"  because  traditionally  they 
were  often  held  for  sale  in  old  large 
pickle  jars.  Pickle  card  fundraislng  is 
limited  under  state  law  only  to  non- 
profit organizations,  so  there  is  no 
issue  of  unfair  competition  with  pri- 
vate business  if  the  proceeds  are  not 
taxed.  It  wasn't  until  last  year  that 
these  nonprofit  groups  learned  that  the 


IRS  says  they  owe  back  taxes  to  Octo- 
ber 22,  1986.  with  interest  and  penalty 
on  the  funds  they  raised.  Of  course,  in 
most  cases  the  nonprofits  had  no  idea 
they  owed  the  tax  and  the  funds  are 
now  long  spent  for  the  charitable  pur- 
poses of  the  organization.  The  threat  of 
an  IRS  seizure  of  charitable  property 
for  unpaid  back  taxes  which  the  groups 
had  no  knowledge  they  even  owed  and 
do  not  now  have  the  funds  to  pay  is  a 
serious  problem. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
problem  and  the  budget  agreement  en- 
forcement provisions  passed  last  year 
create  a  huge  barrier  for  any  bill  which 
proposes  to  reduce  Federal  tax  revenue 
In  any  amount,  no  matter  how  fair  and 
reasonable.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  by 
working  with  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  a  way  can  be 
found  to  address  the  concerns  I  have 
outlined  through  some  means  as  part 
of  a  larger  legislative  package  with  off- 
setting budget  savings,  so  as  not  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit  in  any 
amount  and  still  achieve  fairness  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  August  23.  1990.  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  with 
a  revenue  estimate  for  the  changes  I 
am  proposing  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  624 
Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  !.  THE  CONDUCTING  OF  CER- 
TAIN GAMES  OF  CHANCE  NOT  TREAT- 
ED AS  UNRELATED  TRADE  OR  BUSI- 
NESS. 

Section  1834  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
is  repealed  for  games  conducted  after  Octo- 
ber 22.  1986.  and  subparagri'aph  lA)  of  section 
311<aii3i  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  i98i  shall 
be  applied  and  administered  as  if  sucli  sec- 
tion 1834  land  the  amendments  made  by  such 
section  1834)  had  not  been  enacted. 

Joint  Commiti-ee  on  Taxation, 
Washinnton.  DC.  August  23.  1990. 
Hon.  J.  J.\.VES  ExoN. 
United  States  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Exon: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  dated 
March  26.  1990.  for  a  revenue  estimate  of  a 
proposal  to  exempt  from  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  tax  (UBIT)  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations running  games  of  chance. 

The  proposal  wo'ild  exempt  from  UBIT  in- 
come from  games  of  chance  conducted  in 
States  that,  as  of  October  5,  1983,  had  a  law 
in  effect  permitting  the  conduct  of  sjch 
games  so  long  as  the  activities  were  run  by 
nonprofit  organizations.  Two  alternatives 
are  proposed.  The  first  alternative  would 
eliminate  UBIT  liability  from  October  23. 
1986.  and  thereafter.  The  second  alternative 
would  repeal  UBIT  liability  from  October  23. 
1986,  to  December  31,  1989.  only. 

We  estimate  that  these  two  alternatives 
would  reduce  Federal  budget  receipts  by  the 
following  amounts: 
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I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful  to  you.  If 
we  can  provide  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  A.  Pearlman. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  senior  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  ExON,  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  repeal  a  Fed- 
eral tax  provision  that  imposes  a  seri- 
ous handicap  on  the  fundraislng  and 
operating  abilities  of  charitable  orga- 
nizations, such  as  churches,  baseball 
teams,  labor  unions,  veterans'  groups, 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  This  legislation 
is  identical  to  a  bill  we  introduced  last 
March.  S.  2308. 

This  provision.  Incorporated  into  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  calls  for  the  col- 
lection of  Federal  income  taxes,  or  un- 
related business  income  tax  [UBIT],  on 
the  proceeds  received  by  charitable  or- 
ganizations from  games  of  chance.  It 
requires  not  oi:ly  the  payment  of  the 
future  tax  liability  of  funds  collected, 
but  also  the  payment  of  taxes  back  to 
1956.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
c?Jls  lor  a  straightforward  repeal  of  the 
provision  included  in  the  1986  act  and 
the  return  of  the  law  to  its  status  prior 
to  passage  or  the  1986  act. 

In  Nebraska,  many  charities  perform 
their  fundraislng  activities  by  means  of 
a  pull-tab  lottery  system  called  "pick- 
le cards."  Although  never  mentioned  in 
the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act"s  official  com- 
mittee report  and  not  enforced  or  ap- 
pa.rently  noticed  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  until  last  year,  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  on  pickle  card  proceeds 
will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
groups  reliant  on  pickle  cards  for  fund- 
raising. 

The  effect  of  the  collection  of  these 
taxes  will  be  felt  by  a  variety  of  groups 
performing  important  functions  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  For  example,  a 
number  of  parish  schools  utilize  pickle 
card  revenues  to  finance  athletic, 
transportation,  equipment,  and  tuition 
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programs  for  students.  Others  nega- 
tively affected  by  this  provision  in- 
clude the  Septemberfest  Salute  to 
Labor;  the  Omaha  Hearing  School;  the 
O'Neill  Senior  Center;  numerous  ath- 
letic associations,  such  as  the  Grover 
Little  League  and  the  Lincoln  Swim 
Club;  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  along 
with  other  fraternal  organizations;  and 
other  groui)s  providing  special  services 
to  their  communities. 

Our  colleague  from  Nebraska.  Rep- 
resentative HOAGLAND,  has  recently  in- 
troduced identical  legislation.  H.R.  862. 
Id  the  House. 

In  a  day  when  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
been  forced  to  rely  more  on  private  and 
nonprofit  resources  to  provide  impor- 
tant and  needed  support  for  our  com- 
munities, we  must  modify  this  provi- 
sion that  could  wreak  financial  havoc 
on  those  organizations,  groups  and  as- 
sociations that  must  make  up  the 
shortfall. 

I  urge  that  our  colleagues  give  this 
legislation  their  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown): 
S.  625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  in  order  to  require  reciprocal  re- 
sponses to  foreign  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  that  deny  national  treatment 
to  U.S.  investment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FAIR  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Fair  Investment  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  is  a  companion 
bill  to  legislation  Congressman  Tom 
Campbell  is  introducing  in  the  House 
today. 

The  Fair  Investment  Act  of  1991  Is  a 
direct  response  to  the  unfair  business 
practices  of  Japan.  Korea,  and  other 
countries. 

We  all  know  about  the  unfair  trading 
practices  of  Japan  and  Korea.  They 
slap  obscenely  high  tariffs  on  American 
beef  and  cars  so  that  our  products  can- 
not be  sold  in  their  countries.  Then. 
they  turn  around  and  flood  this  coun- 
try with  cheap  products  and  consist- 
ently undersell  us.  And  they  do  this  at 
the  very  time  that  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  paying  for  their  military  de- 
fense. We  are  subsidizing  their  national 
secorlty  so  that  they  can  take  advan- 
ta^  of  us  economically. 

The  untold  story  is  what  the  Japa- 
nese and  Koreans  are  doing  to  us 
through  unfair  Investment  practices. 

The  Japcuiese  are  the  most  extreme 
in  their  onfaimess.  Consider  what  they 
think  Is  fair  Investment  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Japanese  have  penetrated  just 
about  every  American  Industry.  These 
incursions  have  had  more  than  a  few 
big  ticket  items.  In  1989,  Sony  Corp. 
paid  S3.4  billion  for  Columbia  Pictures. 
Late  In  1990,  MCA,  another  entertain- 
ment giant,  was  bought  by  the  Japa- 
9.  Rockefeller  Center,  the  home  of 
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NBC  and  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
addresBes  in  New  York  City,  now  has  a 
Japanese  landlord.  Seventy  percent  of 
Honolulu  is  controlled  by  Japanese  in- 
vestors. 

It's  no  wonder  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment calls  our  economy  the  most  open 
in  the  world.  If  other  nations  played  by 
our  rules,  we  would  be  in  good  shape; 
but  they  don't. 

In  contrast  to  our  free  and  open  mar- 
kets. Japan  is  practically  off-limits  to 
American  investors.  For  years,  many 
United  States  manufacturers  have 
tried  to  sell  their  goods  in  Japan — only 
to  face  repeated  delays  and  setbacks. 

The  primary  problem  is  that  the  Jap- 
anese distribution  system  has  not  ac- 
commodated American  goods.  For  ex- 
ample, Japanese  auto  dealers  often 
refuse  to  sell  American-made  cars.  The 
alternative — establishing  an  entirely 
separate  distribution  system — is  pro- 
hibitively expensive  in  most  instances. 
Only  a  few  American  companies,  such 
as  the  Am  way  Corp..  have  been  able  to 
establish  their  own,  independent  dis- 
tribution systems  to  achieve  market 
penetration. 

Japan  may  be  the  worst  offender,  but 
it  is  hardly  alone  in  this  international 
double  standard. 

South  Korea  has  flooded  the  Amer- 
ican car  market  with  Hyundais  during 
the  past  several  years.  They  like  free 
trade  when  they  come  to  America. 
They  hate  it  on  their  own  door  step. 
And  they  have  proven  it  in  their  in- 
vestment policies,  by  outlawing  foreign 
investment  in  28  lucrative  industries, 
including  farming,  publishing,  and 
radio  and  television  broadcasting. 

This  double  standard  is  also  prac- 
ticed by  European  countries— who  also 
rely  on  American  military  power  to 
gain  an  economic  advantage  over  us. 

France  will  not  grant  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  the  United  States  or 
other  countries  outside  the  European 
Community.  Approval  to  invest  in 
France  is  sometimes  even  linked  to 
specific  requirements  like  maintaining 
a  positive  balance  of  trade.  Recent 
cases  have  demonstrated  that  U.S. 
firms  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such  approval. 

But  it  remains  the  Japanese  who  per- 
petuate the  crudest  hoax  on  America^ 
talking  about  free  trade  and  open  in- 
vestment, while  closing  their  borders 
in  an  economic  move  that  mortally 
damages  American  workers  and  busi- 
nesses. 

Japan's  economy  is  dominated  by  a 
shadow  government  of  business  leaders 
who  make  many  of  the  decisions  affect- 
ing that  country's  industrial,  economic 
and  trade  policies.  This  internal  cartel 
of  interlocking  corporations  is  known 
as  keiretsu.  Because  of  the  keiretsu, 
economic  power  in  Japan  is  extremely 
concentrated,  even  to  the  detriment  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Japanese  citizens. 


This  tightly  knit  control  group  is 
closed  to  all  newcomers — Japanese  as 
well  as  foreign.  Most  Japanese  inves- 
tors cannot  penetrate  the  powerful,  se- 
cretive keiretsu. 

These  are  the  Japanese  men  who 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  Amer- 
ican retailers  to  establish  a  presence  in 
Japan.  They  keep  restrictive  laws  on 
the  books  in  Japan,  such  as  the  legal 
right  of  small  store  owners  to  contest 
the  opening  of  large  department  stores 
in  their  neighborhoods. 

An  American  retailer  can  expect  to 
wait  10  years  before  opening  doors  for 
customera  Ten  years  is  a  long  time  to 
receive  any  return  on  an  investment. 
And  that's  only  if  the  American  inves- 
tor gets  past  all  the  Government  regu- 
lations and  potential  lawsuits  from 
small  store  owners. 

One  of  the  most  egregious  examples 
of  discrimination  occurs  against  Amer- 
icans who  merely  want  to  invest  in  the 
Japanese  capital  markets.  While  the 
Japanese  continue  to  buy  controlling 
interests  in  American  companies  and 
freely  enter  our  corporate  board  rooms 
as  voting  members  of  corporate  boards 
of  directors,  they  prohibit  Americans 
from  doing  the  very  same  thing  in 
their  country.  They  will  sell  us  the 
stock  and  take  our  money,  but  they 
won't  allow  us  to  vote  as  stockholders. 

Mr.  T.  Boone  Pickens'  experiences  as 
a  shareholder  of  Koito  Manufacturing 
Co.  are  a  perfect  example  of  this  un- 
fairness. 

He  is  now  the  company's  largest 
shareholder,  but  Mr.  Pickens  cannot 
even  get  a  look  at  the  company  books 
and  records.  Representation  on  the 
Koito  Board  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
corporate  Insiders  controlling  Koito  do 
not  want  a  foreigner  to  have  a  look  at 
how  their  system  operates. 

This  outrageous  behavior  has  even 
prompted  ordinary  Japanese  citizens  to 
write  in  support  of  Pickens'  efforts. 

Last  year,  a  small  businessman  from 
Japan  testified  anonymously  before  a 
House  Subcommittee  on  the  anti- 
competitive behavior  of  keiretsu.  Tes- 
tifying from  behind  a  cloak  so  the 
keiretsu  oould  not  retaliate  against 
him,  this  brave  Japanese  businessman 
described  how  he  is  forced  to  accept  ar- 
bitrary price  cuts,  hire  particular  indi- 
viduals and  blacklist  suppliers  who  act 
independently  of  the  keiretsu. 

The  Fair  Investment  Act  of  1991 
would  stop  the  double  standard  that  al- 
lows Japan  and  other  countries  to  take 
our  money  without  giving  anything  in 
return. 

This  legislation  would  use  the  suc- 
cessful cairot  and  stick  approach.  If 
foreign  countries  practice  fair  invest- 
ment and  don't  discriminate  against 
us,  we  won't  retaliate  against  them. 
But  if  thety  discriminate  against  our 
businessmen,  then  they  shouldn't  ex- 
pect to  get  a  free  ride  In  this  country. 
It's  a  question  of  fairness,  that's  all. 
If  they  play  £air,  so  will  we. 
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To  achieve  this  reciprocal  relation- 
ship, the  Fair  Investment  Act  amends 
section  301(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  section  2411(c))  to  authorize 
reciprocal  responses  to  foreign  acts, 
policies  and  practices  that  deny  na- 
tional treatment  of  U.S.  investments. 
My  bill  merely  seeks  the  creation  of 
the  level  playing  field  that  has  been 
talked  about  but  has  never  material- 
ized. 

The  current  administration,  like  its 
predecessor,  views  open  investment  and 
free  trade  as  the  two  policy  compo- 
nents to  cure  our  foreign  trade  ills.  Un- 
fortunately, the  pursuit  of  these  poli- 
cies has  done  nothing  to  improve  our 
staggering  trade  deficit.  I  think  I  know 
why.  Only  our  Government  has  a  truly 
open  and  free  trade  policy. 

The  Japanese  Government  does  ev- 
erything in  its  power  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  Japanese  industry.  It's 
time  we  in  the  United  States  did  the 
same  thing  for  our  economy. 

We  in  Congress  must  pass  legislation 
that  encourages  a  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tionship. The  policymakers  in  the  ad- 
ministration must  implement  fair  in- 
vestment and  fair  trade  policies.  Fail- 
ing to  place  Japan  on  the  Super  301  list 
demonstrates  they  have  not  yet 
learned  the  wisdom  of  those  kind  of 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  watching 
the  implementation  of  our  trade  poli- 
cies very  carefully  and  it  appears 
Americans  keep  getting  shortchanged 
in  these  matters.  Therefore,  it  Is  time 
to  give  our  trade  negotiators  the  prop- 
er tools.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  does  just  that.  It  puts  a  na- 
tion's money  where  its  mouth  is.  If  a 
nation  really  had  free  trade  laws,  then 
it  will  receive  the  benefit  of  America's 
open  market.  If  it  places  restrictions 
on  foreign  investment  in  its  economy, 
then  America  will  place  the  same  re- 
strictions on  investments  here.  This  is 
a  reasonable  response  to  a  situation 
that  has  grown  out  of  control.* 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  626.  A  bill  to  increase  the  literacy 
skills   of  commercial   drivers;   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

COMMERCIAL  DRIVERS  LITERACY  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  1986 
Congress  enacted  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  The  law  is 
primarily  intended  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  holding  multiple  driver's  li- 
censes which  enable  unsafe  drivers  to 
flimflam  law  enforcement  by  handing 
over  whichever  license  has  the  fewest 
violations  against  it.  Now,  drivers  who 
don't  turn  in  multiple  licenses  face 
fines  and  possible  imprisonment. 

Another  provision  requires  all  drivers 
to  obtain  a  commercial  driver's  license 
[CDL]  by  April  1992.  Commercial  vehi- 
cle operators  must  take  both  a  written 
and  driving  skills  test.  Passing  the 
driving  test  ought  to  be  comparatively 
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easy.  Most  drivers  on  the  road  today 
have  excellent  driving  records  and 
years  of  experience. 

For  some,  however,  getting  through 
the  written  test  will  be  a  whole  other 
story.  The  sample  driver's  manuals 
that  I've  seen  are  proof  positive  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  those  who  do  not 
have  sharp  literacy  skills.  Many  of  the 
older,  experienced  drivers  have  not 
taken  such  a  written  test  since  high 
school.  They  need  remedial  literacy 
training.  If  they  do  not  get  it,  we  could 
lose  the  experienced  drivers  we  want  in 
control  of  the  big  rigs  and  vehicles  that 
get  our  goods  to  market  and  our  chil- 
dren to  school. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  again  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  targeted  at  pro- 
grams that  would  raise  the  literacy 
skills  of  commercial  drivers.  During 
the  past  Congress,  this  legislation 
passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
but  in  separate  legislation  and  there- 
fore did  not  become  law. 

Eligible  grantees  include  colleges  and 
universities,  approved  apprentice  pro- 
grams, private  employers,  and  unions. 

I  have  received  letters  from  many  or- 
ganizations in  support  of  this  effort.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

June  30,  1989,  from  Service  Employ- 
ees: 

June  13,  1989,  from  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers; 

June  5,  1989,  from  Teamsters. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
an  article  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce entitled,  "Truck  Drivers  Get 
Jitters  Over  1992  License  Rules"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  the 
regrettable  reports  concerning  this  Na- 
tion's illiteracy  rate.  The  commercial 
drivers  who  need  literacy  training  earn 
a  good  living.  They  are  making  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  American 
economy.  It  is  not  right  for  them  to 
lose  their  jobs  or  their  rigs— for  which 
some  have  mortgaged  their  homes — be- 
cause they  could  not  pass  a  written 
test.  They  want  to  pass.  They  want  to 
possess  good  reading  skills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
helping  to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of 
these  hard-working  Americans.  We 
can't  afford  to  lose  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Recx)RD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  626 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SEC.   I.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL DRIVERS. 

Part  C  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1211  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
373: 


-SEC.  S7S.  EDUCATION  FHOGRAMS  FOB  I 
ClALmiVBBS. 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secr«tary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  pay  the  Federal  shaie  of  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  adult 
education  programs  which  Increase  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  eligible  commercial  drivers  so 
that  such  drivers  may  successfully  complete 
the  knowledge  test  requirements  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  adult  education  programs 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  SO 
percent.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  States  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  from  State  funds. 

"(c)  Eligible  EurrnES.- Entities  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers  in  partnership  with  agencies, 
colleges,  or  universities  described  in  para- 
graph (2): 

"(2)  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  colleges,  universities,  or 
community  colleges; 

"(3)  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams; and 

"(4)  labor  organizations,  the  membershlpe 
of  which  includes  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  REfERRAL  Program.— Grantees  shall 
refer  individuals  who  are  identified  as  having 
literacy  skill  problems  to  appropriate  adult 
education  programs  as  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'approved  apprentice  train- 
ing programs"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
1937. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  commercial  driver" 
means  a  driver  licensed  prior  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986. 

"(f)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
53,000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993"-. 

SERVICE  Employees 
International  Union, 
Washington.  DC.  June  30. 1989. 
Hon.  JOHN  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  On  behalf  of  the 
925,000  members  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  I'd  like  to  extend  my 
appreciation  for  your  recent  introduction  of 
S.  1098,  the  bill  providing  for  the  remedial 
training  of  commercial  drivers. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  has  been  a  very  di- 
rect impact  felt  by  commercial  drivers 
around  the  country  due  to  the  new  testing 
imposed  by  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Code.  Despite  years  of  experience  driving 
school  buses  and  other  vehicles,  many  are 
ill-prepared  to  take  the  written  exams  re- 
quired under  the  new  regulations. 

We  have  received  numerous  inquiries  from 
SBIU  members  with  a  confusion  shared  by 
many  of  their  employers  on  the  full  scope 
and  extent  of  the  new  tests.  Even  if  they 
have  spotless  driving  records,  the  anxiety  of 
retaining  their  jobs  often  masks  their  true 
abilities  when  put  to  the  written  test. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  initiative  you 
have  shown  in  recognizing  those  drivers  who, 
with  minimal  guidance  and  assistance,  can 
continue  to  move  our  country's  people  and 
goods  around  safely  and  effectively.  Please 
let  me  know  if  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
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you  In  making  S.  1098  pass  swiftly  through 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sweeney. 
International  President. 

International  Brotherhood  of 

Electrical  Workers, 
Washington,  DC.  June  13.  1989. 
Hon.  JOHN  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  When  Congress 
passed  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1986,  none  of  us  realized  at  the  time 
that  certain  provisions  of  the  law  would  ad- 
versely affect  those  drivers  of  commercial 
vehicles  who  do  not  possess  literacy  skills 
sufficient  to  pass  the  written  examination  to 
secure  a  commercial  driver's  license. 

Because  the  livelihood  of  our  members  who 
fall  within  this  category  is  in  jeopardy,  we 
brought  this  matter  to  your  attention.  Not 
only  did  you  fully  understand  the  problems 
of  these  workers,  but  you  did  something 
about  It.  You  assisted  them  by  introducing 
S.  1098. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
and  all  others  who  you  are  attempting  to 
help  by  your  efforts,  I  thank  you. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

J.J.  Barry. 
International  President. 

International  Brotherhood 

OF  Teamstf.rs. 
Washington,  DC.  June  5.  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  The  Commercia; 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  created  a 
federal  standard  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
mercial driver's  license  by  the  states.  As  you 
are  aware,  all  commercial  drivers  must  now 
pass  a  written  and  a  driving  skills  test  before 
obtaining  this  national  license.  Ma.iy  states. 
Including  Pennsylvania,  are  rewriting  iheir 
motor  vehicle  codes  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  this  new  federal  standard.  Some  state.s 
have  already  implemented  their  comrr-.ercia! 
license  programs  which  include  the  required 
testing  provisions. 

A  number  of  drivers  have  experienced  dif- 
ficulty In  passing  the  written  part  of  the  li- 
cense test.  This  failure  is  based  on  individual 
reading  abilities  and  not  on  the  qualifica- 
tions or  driving  skills  of  these  drivers.  Re- 
cently you  Introduced  S.  1098.  which  would 
provide  for  a  federal  grant  program  to  allow 
labor  organizations  to  establish  and  main- 
tain adult  education  programs  to  increase 
the  literacy  skills  of  commercial  drivers.  As 
General  President  of  the  Internationa! 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  which  represents 
thousands  of  commercial  drivers.  I  fully  en- 
dorse and  support  your  proposal.  Your  legis- 
lation will  allow  many  drivers,  who  are  com- 
petent and  capable,  to  continue  as  produc- 
tive and  safe  operators  of  commercial  vehi- 
cles. 

On  behalf  of  Teamsters  everywhere.  I  com- 
mend you  and  offer  our  deep  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  in  this  area. 
Sincerely. 

WiLLUM  J.  McCarthy, 

General  President. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  June  13,  1989] 
Literacy  Behind  the  Wheel 

Over  the  next  few  years.  It  may  not  be  un- 
nsoAl  to  see  a  trucker  devouring  the  con- 
tantB  of  a  training  manual  along  with  his 
meat  and  potatoes  at  a  truck  stop.  It's  a 


scope  tiafs  sure  to  materialize  as  commer- 
cial drifers  begin  studying  for  an  exam  they 
must  take  to  qualify  for  a  national  driver's 
license  that  the  federal  government  will  re- 
quire by  April  1992. 

The  national  license,  mandated  by  Con- 
gress two  years  ago.  will  be  required  of  all 
drivers  of  buses,  trucks  of  more  than  28.000 
pounds  or  those  that  haul  hazardous  mate- 
rials. Tke  aim  of  the  national  licensing  sys- 
tem is  to  prevent  long-haul  drivers  from 
holding  several  state  licenses  so  they  can 
avoid  suspensions  for  traffic  citations. 

We  ware  pleased  with  the  establishment  of 
a  national  system  and  we  are  even  more 
gratified  by  a  spin-off  development.  Many 
truckers  will  try  to  improve  their  reading 
and  writing  skills  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the 
exam. 

Test  study  manuals  and  the  tests  them- 
selves, although  supposedly  written  at  a 
sixth  or  seventh-grade  level,  are  baffling 
many  truckers.  In  California,  where  the  tests 
already  are  being  administered,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  drivers  failed  on  their  first  try. 

The  problem  is  not  the  drivers'  skills  be- 
hind tha  wheel  but  their  lack  of  skills  behind 
a  pencil  and  paper.  Their  reading  and  writing 
levels  are  not  good  enough  to  understand  the 
100-paga  manuals,  leaving  them  ill-prepared 
for  the  Sests. 

RespoE'Jing  to  the  situation,  the  American 
Truckinir  Association  and  some  unions  in  the 
industry  are  urging  individual  trucking  com- 
panies to  set  up  literacy  and  preparation 
courses  for  their  drivers.  And  Sen.  John 
Heinz.  R-Pa..  wants  Congress  to  put  some  of 
its  money  where  its  laws  are. 

Senator  Heinz  has  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  up  to  JIG  million  in  matching 
funds  ovier  the  next  two  years  to  help  pay  for 
literacy  training  for  the  drivers. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  quan- 
tify, it  t  beyond  doubt  that  a  more  literate 
truck  driver  would  be  a  safer  truck  driver. 
Imagine  the  danger  potential  that  exists 
when.  say.  a  trailer  truck  driver  who  can't 
read  oi  who  has  only  minima!  reading  skills 
comes  upon  an  unfamiliar  direction  sign  at 
55  mph. 

We  share  the  notion  that  trucking  compa- 
nies .should  help  their  drivers  prepare  for 
tests  by  improving  their  literacy  skills.  And 
will  think  Congress  should  do  its  part,  too, 
by  provirliiit!  the  matching  funds  Sen.  Heinz 
is  seeliiag. 

tPYom  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Nov.  16. 
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TRUCK  Drivers  Get  Jitters  Over  1992 

License  Sales 

(By  Tom  Belden) 

H.\rr!3bl-rg,  Pa.— a  new  fear  is  gripping 
the  highways. 

Wil!  the  nation's  5  million  commercial 
truck  ami  bus  drivers  meet  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  they  will  have  to  face  in  the  next 
few  yeare? 

To  keep  their  jobs,  every  truck  and  bus 
driver  ia  the  country  will  have  to  take  and 
pass  a  new  commercial  driver's  license  test 
by  April  1.  1992— a  test  rumored  to  be  so 
tough  that  many  drivers  fear  they  will  fail 
it. 

That's  why  a  group  of  drivers  paused  Tues- 
day in  a  windblown  parking  lot  at  a  truck 
stop  on  Interstate  81  to  hear  what  they  could 
do  about  it. 

There's  a  fear  out  there.  "  said  Pete 
Dannecloer.  director  of  safety  and  recruiting 
for  JonaB  Motor  Group,  an  irregular  route 
truckload  and  flatbed  carrier  in  Spring  City, 
Pa.  "There  are  people  who've  been  driving  a 
truck  for  20  years,  at  100,000  miles  a  year, 


many  of  tham  without  an  accident,  and  they 
don't  know  what  to  expect." 

Jones  found  an  innovative  way  to  get  driv- 
ers' attention  at  the  sprawling  Truckstops  of 
America  Pliza  here.  It  built  an  information 
booth  on  wheels  to  teach  interested  drivers 
how  to  pass  the  test. 

A  quick,  free  browse  through  its  Hot  Shot 
InfoExpressr-ope rated  by  a  Jones  subsidiary. 
Hot  Shot  Express— could  be  just  what  a  driv- 
er needs  to  pass  the  test,  Jones  official  said. 

Tuesday's  stop  on  1-81  just  east  of  Harris- 
burg  was  the  first  in  a  13-state  tour  of  truck 
stops  plannad  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  InfoExpress  is  stocked  with  free  infor- 
mation, including  copies  of  the  licensing  pro- 
cedure in  ewery  state  that  has  established 
one  so  far. 

The  licensing  requirement  is  part  of  the 
Federal  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act.  passed  by  Congress  in  1986.  Responding 
to  demands  to  weed  out  reckless  commercial 
drivers,  the  law  mandated  that  each  state 
set  up  a  stricter  testing  program. 

As  good  as  the  new  system  promises  to  be 
for  highway  safety,  there  is  widespread  fear 
among  drivers  about  flunking  the  test  and 
losing  their  livelihood,  both  Jones  officials 
and  truckers  said. 

Many  drivers  haven't  taken  a  test  of  any 
kind  since  high  school,  and  some  also  wlil 
have  trouble  passing  because  of  their  lit- 
eracy level,  the  officials  said. 

Hermon  Jones  of  Roseland.  La.,  a  driver 
for  Bendix  Transportation  Management,  pro- 
nounced the  LnfoExpress  "great"  as  he 
picked  up  information  Tuesday.  "I  know  I've 
got  to  study  for  it,"  he  said  of  the  test. 

"We're  talking  about  it  out  here  and  a  lot 
of  guys  don't  think  they'll  be  able  to  pass 
it."  he  addad.  "A  lot  of  guys  are  thinking 
about  getting  out  of  trucking  because  they 
can't  pass  it." 

In  addition  to  the  free  information,  the 
InfoExpress  will  offer  30-minute  training  ses- 
sions conducted  by  David  Derr,  a  former 
Jones  driver  who  now  is  a  field  recruiter  and 
instructor. 

Most  of  tHe  portable  InfoExpress  building 
is  set  up  like  a  mini-classroom,  where  Mr. 
Derr  will  offer  test-taking  advice  and  semi- 
nars on  study  techniques. 

"I  had  to  Stop  here  today  anyway,  but  this 
is  an  interastlng  thing  to  listen  to."  said 
Lawrence  Moss  of  Atlanta,  a  long-haul  driver 
who  works  fbr  Arthur  H.  Fulton  Inc..  a  Ste- 
phens City.  Va..  trucking  company. 

Mr.  Moss  aaid  truck  stops  and  the  CB  radio 
airways  are  abuzz  with  drivers'  talk  about 
the  test.  Rumors  are  rampant  about  which 
states  have  Che  toughest  exams,  he  said. 

He  has  heard  that  some  states  have  had 
trouble  getting  their  programs  started  and 
that  some  will  have  much  tougher  tests  than 
others. 

"Right  noK  it's  confusing  to  a  lot  of  the 
drivers,"  Mr.  Moss  said.  He  is  hoping  that 
some  consideration  will  be  given  to  experi- 
enced and  safe  drivers  such  as  himself.  In  17 
years  of  driving,  he  hasn't  had  an  accident  or 
a  ticket,  he  said. 

As  of  Monday,  Pennsylvania  became  the 
26th  state  t«  join  a  national  computer  net- 
work that  eventually  will  hold  the  licensing 
records  of  aU  commercial  drivers,  said  Doug 
Tobln,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Bureau  of  Vehicle 
Licensing. 

The  network  was  developed  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  trying  to  get 
bad  truck  and  bus  drivers  off  the  road.  It  will 
be  used  to  make  sure  drivers  with  multiple 
violations  iq  one  state  can't  be  licensed  In 
another  state  and  continue  driving. 
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"The  hope  Is  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
heavy  motor  vehicle  accidents  across  the 
country  by  standardizing  and  computerizing 
records  nationally,  and  by  eventually  weed- 
ing out  bad  drivers,"  Mr.  Tobin  said.' 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  627.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock 
and  dam  1  on  the  Red  River  Waterway 
in  Louisiana  as  the  "Lindy  Claiborne 
Boggs  Lock";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

UNDY  CLAIBORNE  BOGGS  LOCK 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  today  legrislation 
designating  lock  and  dam  1  on  the  Red 
River  Waterway  as  the  "Lindy  Clai- 
borne Boggs  Lock." 

Throughout  her  distinguished  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Lindy 
had  a  keen  interest  in  the  Red  River 
Waterway,  and  was  a  strong  and  key 
advocate  for  it  through  her  member- 
ship on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  from  1977  until  her 
retirement  last  year.  Lindy  recognized 
the  importance  this  project  has  for  eco- 
nomic development  throughout  Louisi- 
ana, including  the  future  importance  it 
will  have  for  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 
Born  on  Brunswick  Plantation  in 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Point  Coupee  Levee  Board 
member,  she  also  knew  well  and  fully 
understood  the  importance  of  this 
project  to  central  Louisiana.  There- 
fore, designating  this  first  lock  the 
"Lindy  Claiborne  Boggs  Lock  '  is  espe- 
cially fitting,  and  I  urge  my  colleague 
to  approve  this  small  tribute  to  this  re- 
markable former  member  of  the  Lou- 
isiana delegation.* 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senator  Johnston's 
bill  which  will  designate  lock  and  dam 
1  of  the  Red  River  Waterway  in  Louisi- 
ana as  the  Lindy  Boggs  Lock.  While 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Congress- 
woman  Boggs  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding funding  for  the  Red  River  Wa- 
terway project.  Upon  completion,  the 
Red  River  Waterway  project  is  ex- 
pected to  improve  economic  develop- 
ment in  Louisiana  by  providing  greater 
inland  waterway  commerce  to  and 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  Naming  the 
first  lock  and  dam  of  this  mammoth 
project  after  her,  is  a  small  but  fitting 
tribute. 

While  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  had  the  privilege  to 
work  with  Congresswoman  Boggs  for  14 
years.  Her  leadership  and  outstanding 
history  of  public  service  has  provided  a 
fine  model  for  all  elected  officials.  The 
designation  of  this  lock  and  dam  is  just 
one  of  several  upcoming  tributes  to 
thank  Mrs.  Boggs  for  her  many  fine 
years  of  service  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  showing  our  ap- 
preciation to  Mrs.  Boggs.* 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 


S.  628.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of 
certain  historic  military  forts  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BOOTS  AND  SADDLES:  HISTORIC  NEW  MEXICO 
FORTS  STUDY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  important  legisla- 
tion. Boots  and  Saddles:  Historic  New 
Mexico  Forts  Study  Act.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  study  of  seven  historic 
forts  occupied  during  the  Civil  War  and 
Indian  campaigns  in  New  Mexico.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague.  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  is  joining  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  bill  will  advance  public  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  these  forts, 
which  played  a  key  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  American 
frontier. 

The  forts  are  an  important  relic  of 
our  national  history,  but  a  relic  that  is 
deteriorating  because  of  weathering, 
unsupervised  visits,  and  the  lack  of 
maintenance.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
to  protect  these  significant  historic 
properties.  A  comprehensive  study  is 
necessary  to  find  appropriate  means  for 
systematic  stabilization,  restoration, 
and  interpretation. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  1-year 
study  of  these  forts  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  National  Park  Service, 
would  develop  alternative  means  of 
preserving  and  interpreting  these  forts. 

The  study  would  include  assessing 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  guided 
tours  which  would  encompass  common 
themes  and  link  appropriate  sites.  Visi- 
tors may  be  able  to  visit  the  forts  by 
already  established  highways  or  could 
hike  or  ride  horseback  along  the  his- 
torical trails  that  linked  the  forts. 

The  territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
crossed  by  a  large  number  of  trails  and 
routes  in  the  1800's.  Numerous  forts 
were  located  along  these  travelways. 
Because  of  the  arid  climate  and  sparse 
population  of  the  Southwest,  the  phys- 
ical evidence  of  many  of  these  forts  re- 
mains. A  representative  sample  of 
these  forts,  including  related  sites  such 
as  way  stations,  should  be  nationally 
recognized  for  their  historic  signifi- 
cance. 

Seven  significant  forts  are  included 
in  this  measure:  Fort  Bayard,  Fort 
Craig,  Fort  Cummings,  Fort  Seldon, 
Fort  Stanton,  Fort  Sumner,  and  Fort 
Union. 

Fort  Bayard  was  constructed  in  1866 
and  played  a  key  role  in  the  campaigns 
against  Geronimo.  By  the  late  1870's, 
the  fort  housed  almost  400  officers,  en- 
listed men,  and  Navajo  scouts. 

Fort  Craig  was  the  largest  Civil  War 
fort  in  the  West.  Built  in  1854,  it  guard- 
ed the  Jornada  del  Muerto  Trail  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  largest 
Civil  War  battle  in  New  Mexico  took 
place  just  a  few  miles  north  of  the  fort 
in  1862.  This  battle  contributed  to  the 


end  of  Confederate  aspirations  in  the 
Southwest. 

Fort  Cummings  protected  the 
Butterfield  stage  route  between  San 
Diego  and  San  Antonio.  This  fort  waa  a 
base  of  operations  for  the  Apache  wars 
against  Indian  leaders  such  as  Geron- 
imo and  Cochise. 

Established  in  1865,  Fort  Seldon  pro- 
tected settlers  from  desperados  and 
Apache  raids.  The  son  of  the  post  com- 
mander was  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
lived  at  the  fort  and  later  became  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  AlUed  Forces 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Fort  Stanton  was  founded  in  1855  as  a 
military  outpost  during  the  Indian 
Wars.  It  was  abandoned  by  Union 
troops  in  1861  and  occupied  by  Confed- 
erate forces  until  they  retreated  into 
Texas  after  the  Battle  of  Glorietta.  In 
1862,  Kit  Carson  reoccupied  the  fort  as 
a  center  for  his  campaign  against  the 
Apaches  and  Navajos. 

Fort  Sumner  represents  the  U.S. 
Government's  policy  of  repressing  In- 
dian resistance  to  American  expansion 
through  forced  settlement  on  military 
reservations.  Kit  Carson  invaded  the 
Apache  and  Navajo  homelands  and 
forced  many  of  them  onto  Fort  Sum- 
ner, where  they  remained  for  5  years. 

The  principal  quartermaster  depot  of 
the  Southwest,  Fort  Union  guarded  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  which  served  as  the 
main  supply  artery  for  Federal  forces. 

These  forts  represent  an  important 
period  in  American  history,  the  study 
of  which  will  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  frontier.  Yet,  until  re- 
cently, these  forts  have  been  neglected 
to  the  point  that  they  have  deterio- 
rated. In  light  of  the  precarious  state 
of  preservation  at  most  of  these  sites 
and  the  urgent  need  to  protect  and 
manage  them,  increased  cooperation 
between  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  private  citizens  is  necessary  for 
systematic  stabilization,  restoration 
and  interpretation  of  these  valuable 
cultural  resources. 

Interpretive  efforts  would  be  im- 
proved with  cooperation  between  State 
and  Federal  agencies.  Financial  re- 
sources, personnel,  and  expertise  could 
be  shared  to  increase  efflciency.  The 
development  of  a  management  plan 
would  guide  resource  management  and 
protection,  visitor  use.  interpretation, 
and  boundary  adjustments. 

Such  an  effort  would  help  preserve 
and  protect  an  irreplaceable  part  of  our 
heritage.  Tourists  in  New  Mexico  often 
cite  the  State's  cultural  resources  as 
their  primary  reason  for  visiting.  A  na- 
tional study  of  these  forts  and  related 
sites  would  bring  more  effective  inter- 
pretation and  appreciation  of  these 
unique  links  to  the  past. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  appears  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SBORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Boots  and 
Saddles:  Historic  New  Mexico  Forts  Study 
Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  study  and  interpretation  of  historic- 
cavalry  forts  occupied  during  the  Civil  War 
and  Indian  campaigns  in  New  Mexico  could 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican frontier; 

(2)  the  forts  are  deteriorating  due  to  natu- 
ral weathering,  unsupervised  human  visita- 
tion, and  lack  of  maintenance  and  repair; 
and 

(3)  in  light  of  the  declining  condition  of 
most  of  these  significant  historic  properties. 
It  Is  necessary  to  determine,  through  a  com- 
prehensive study,  the  appropriate  means  to 
stabilize,  restore,  and  interpret  these  sites. 

8BC.  a.  STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT  AND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SERVICE. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  following  historic  forts  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  occupied  during  the  Civil  War 
and  Indian  campaigns: 

(1)  Fort  Stanton; 

(2)  Fort  Union; 

(3)  Fort  Sumner; 

(4)  Fort  Cummings; 

(5)  Fort  Seldon; 

(6)  Fort  Bayard;  and 

(7)  Fort  Craig. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  from 
the  date  that  funds  are  made  available  for 
the  study  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  the  study  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(c)  Study  Content.— The  study  shall  de- 
velop alternative  means  of  preserving  and  in- 
terpreting the  forts  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  including— 

(1)  the  study  of  related  historic  properties; 

(2)  the  feaaiblllty  of  establishing  guided 
tours  which  may  encompass  common  themes 
and  link  appropriate  sites;  and 

(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary. 

SEC.  4.  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  629.  A  bill  to  establish  the  grade  of 
General  of  the  Army  and  to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  Generals 
Colin  L.  Powell  and  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Jr..  to  that  grade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army,  establishing  procedures  for  its 
award,  and  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  G«nerals  Colin  L.   Powell 


and  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Jr.,  to 
this  grade.  My  legislation  is  identical 
to  H.R.  1052,  a  measure  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Bilbray. 

Together,  Gen.  Colin  Powell  and  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  planned  and  led  a 
military  campaign  that  produced  a 
critically  important  victory  for  the 
United  States,  our  coalition  partners, 
Israel,  and  world  peace.  They  accom- 
plished a  task  that  many  said  could 
not  be  done  at  all,  or  could  only  be 
done  at  a  prohibitive  cost  in  lives, 
treasure,  and  harm  to  U.S.  long-term 
IntereEts,  in  a  quick,  clean,  and  mas- 
terful fashion. 

For  this  achievement,  both  General 
Powell  and  General  Schwarzkopf  de- 
serve the  opportunity,  should  the 
President  choose  to  appoint  them,  to 
wear  the  five  stars  this  Nation  has  ac- 
corded to  its  most  successful  wartime 
military  leaders.  This  legislation  es- 
tablishes the  rank  of  General  of  the 
.\rmy.  provides  for  Presidential  ap- 
pointment and  Senate  confirmation, 
establishes  the  occupants  of  the  posi- 
tion's precedence  and  their  compensa- 
tion, and  authorizes  the  President  to 
appoint  these  two  victorious  leaders  to 
that  grade. 

I  introduce  this  measure  toda.v  to 
follow  up  on  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  on  February  28,  urging  him 
to  honor  Generals  Powell  and 
Schwarzkopf  with  5  stars.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  and  work  for  its 
swift  passage. 

If  appointed  and  confirmed.  General 
Powell  and  General  Schwarzkopf  would 
join  such  American  heroes  as  "Black 
Jack"  Pershing.  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
Chester  VV.  Nimitz,  George  Marshall, 
Hap  Arnold,  and  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
the  pantheon  of  those  who  wore  five 
stars.  None  of  these  heroes  is  still  liv- 
ing—Omar Bradley,  "the  Soldiers"  Gen- 
eral," was  the  last  to  pass  away. 

Some  may  say  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  General  Powell  and  General 
Schwarzkopf  in  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  our  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II  leaders  had  to  meet. 
I  disagree.  While  Saddam  Hussein  did 
not  bestride  the  world  the  way  the  Kai- 
ser or  Hitler  did,  the  very  task  of  hold- 
ing together  and  leading  a  much  more 
diverse  coalition  in  a  volatile  and  dan- 
gerous region  of  the  world  was  made 
just  that  much  harder. 

I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
political  aspect  of  the  achievement  our 
victory  in  Desert  Storm  represents. 
The  critics  claimed  we  could  never 
hold  the  coalition  together.  They 
claimed  that  if  we  could  hold  it  to- 
gether, it  could  not  be  successful  in 
combat. 

Just  as  Dwight  Eisenhower  held  the 
Allies  together  against  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, Norman  Schwarzkopf  held  to- 
gether an  even  more  unusual— indeed, 
unprecedented— coalition  against  Sad- 
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dam  Hussein.  Just  as  George  Marshall 
gave  Eisenhower,  Bradley,  MacArthur, 
and  Arnold  the  tools  they  needed  to 
win  the  war,  Colin  Powell  did  the  same 
for  Norman  Schwarzkopf. 

Their  ajchievement  deserves  recogni- 
tion—mote tangible  recognition  than 
parades  and  medals.  I  ask  that  you  join 
me  in  supporting  this  measure  to  give 
the  President  the  opportunity  to  give 
them  that  recognition.* 

By  Mr.    D'AMATO   (for  himself, 

Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Thurmond, 

and  Mr.  Coats): 

S.   630.   A  bill   entitled   the   "Money 

Laundering  Enforcement  Act";  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

MONEY  LAUNDERING  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  bo  introduce,  together  with 
Senators  DeConcini,  Thurmond,  and 
Coats,  th^  Money  Laundering  Enforce- 
ment Act.  Much  of  this  legislation  was 
contained  in  S.  2651,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress.  Most  of  that  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  last  year  as  part  of  its  com- 
prehensive money  laundering  bill,  S. 
3037.  Unfortunately,  S.  3037  was  not 
passed  by  the  full  Congress.  That  bill 
has  been  reintroduced  in  the  current 
session  as  S.  305  by  Senator  Kerry,  and 
cosponsored   by   myself  and    Senators 

RiEGLE,    GiARN,    METZENBAUM,    GRAHAM, 

Bryan,  and  Dixon. 

Tlie  international  drug  trade  grosses 
$300  billion  to  $500  billion  a  year,  80 
percent  of  that  money  is  pure  profit 
that  needs  to  be  laundered. 

This  bill  combats  the  use  of  so-called 
money  transmitters  and  other  nonbank 
financial  Institutions,  and  the  use  of 
the  international  wire  transfer  and 
other  fund  transfer  systems,  to  launder 
money. 

Illegal  money  transmitters— illegal 
storefronts  posing  as  travel  agencies, 
telegraph  offices,  or  other  businesses 
that  launder  drug  money— are  an  in- 
creasingly important  part  of  the  world- 
wide drug  trade  and  the  illegal  money 
laundering  industry. 

In  one  recent  money  transmitter 
case.  Treasury  agents  have  identified 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
were  laundered. 

At  a  conference  on  money  transmit- 
ters sponsored  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Financial  Crimes  Enforcement 
Network  [FinCEN]  in  January,  New 
York  Statt  officials  discussed  another 
money  transmitter  case  that  involved 
$100  million  in  laundered  drug  money. 

At  the  conference,  one  prosecutor  de- 
scribed these  money  transmitters  as 
"all  service  providers  for  drug  dealers." 
Often  they  have  monthly  meetings  to 
coordinate  their  activities,  and  besides 
laundering  money,  they  deal  in  phony 
immigration  and  other  identification 
documents. 

The  battle  against  illegal  money 
transmitters  has  barely  begun.  For  the 
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most  part,  we  have  left  the  fight  to  a 
handful  of  State  investigators. 

As  Timothy  Mahoney,  the  director  of 
special  investigations  for  the  New  York 
State  Banking  Department  testified 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee: 

As  banks  became  more  sophisticated  In  re- 
porting currency  transactions,  drug  dealers 
became  more  creative  and  began  to  rely  in- 
creasingly on  unlicensed  and  Illegal  money 
transmitters,  on  check  cashers,  and  on 
money  order  vendors,  all  users  and  sources  of 
huge  amounts  of  cash  *  *  *.  It  is  primarily 
the  unlicensed  money  transmitter  who  pro- 
vides the  best  means  of  laundering  money 
and  is  most  often  used  to  structure  illegal 
transactions. 

On  November  15,  1989,  then-Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  for  Enforcement 
Salvatore  R.  Martoche  testified  before 
the  House  Banking  Committee: 

Investigations  by  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties show  that  wire  transfers  increasingly 
are  becoming  the  method  of  choice  to  laun- 
der money. 

In  an  April  28,  1989,  submission  to  the 
drug  czar,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation stated: 

Wire  transfers,  which  are  essentially  un- 
regulated, have  emerged  as  the  primary 
method  by  which  high  volume  launderers  ply 
their  trade. 

A  September  25,  1989,  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled,  "Unassum- 
ing Storefronts  Believed  to  Launder 
Drug  Dealers'  Profits"  quotes  State 
banking  regulators  as  saying  that 
storefront  money-transmitting  and 
check-cashing  operations  are  sending 
billions  of  dollars  to  drug  dealers  in 
South  America  and  Asia. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  House  Banking 
Conunittee  noted  in  its  report  (No.  101- 
446)  on  its  money  laundering  bill  last 
year:  "Certain  States  have  recognized 
a  need  for  more  effective  regulation  of 
these  businesses,  but  most  States  have 
yet  to  act.  Those  who  have  required 
some  form  of  licensure  usually  have 
little  manpower  available  to  properly 
supervise  and  monitor  the  activities  of 
these  business  establishments." 

The  Money  Laundering  Enforcement 
Act  addresses  these  problems  with  pro- 
visions that: 

First,  require  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  issue  regulations  directing 
banks  to  identify  their  money  trans- 
mitter and  other  nonbank  financial  in- 
stitution customers; 

Second,  require  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  share  this  information  with 
State  agencies  so  the  States  can  inves- 
tigate whether  such  institutions  are  in 
compliance  with  State  law; 

Third,  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  op- 
erate a  money  transmitter  business  in 
violation  of  State  law,  add  that  crime 
to  the  list  of  Federal  RICO  offenses, 
and  provide  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  il- 
legal business'  property; 

Fourth,  the  Treasury  Department  al- 
ready has  authority  to  impose  special 
reporting  rules  on  financial  institu- 
tions in  certain  geographic  areas — for 
example,  they  can  be  required  to  report 


cash  transactions  of  less  than  $10,000. 
But  if  the  banks  tell  their  customers 
these  rules  are  in  effect,  it  defeats  the 
whole  purpose.  Section  4,  therefore, 
prohibits  financial  institutions  from 
telling  customers  they  are  subject  to 
geographic  targeting; 

Fifth,  section  5  relates  to  record- 
keeping for  international  fund  trans- 
fers. It  requires  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  issue  recordkeeping  regula- 
tions for  domestic  depository  institu- 
tions making  international  fund  trans- 
fers, and  for  international  fund  trans- 
fer orders  made  by  money  transmitters 
and  check  cashers,  and  by  businesses 
that  issue  or  redeem  money  orders, 
travelers'  checks,  or  other  similar  in- 
struments that  have  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  in  criminal,  tax,  or  regu- 
latory investigations  or  proceedings; 

Sixth,  section  6  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Dei)artment  of  Justice  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  to 
report  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  changing  the  size,  denomina- 
tions, or  color  of  U.S.  currency  or  of 
providing  that  the  color  of  U.S.  cur- 
rency in  circulation  in  foreign  coun- 
tries be  of  a  different  color  than  cur- 
rency circulating  in  the  United  States. 

Seventh,  section  7  provides  that 
structuring  transactions  to  avoid  the 
S3,000  identification  requirement  of  31 
U.S.C.  5325  is  prohibited.  This  section 
also  contains  provisions  necessary  to 
bring  the  financial  enforcement  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  into  con- 
formity with  the  reconmiendations  of 
the  Financial  Action  Task  Force 
[FATF]  on  money  laundering.  Section  7 
authorizes  the  Treasury  Secretary  to 
require  by  regulation  the  reporting  of 
suspicious  transactions  by  any  finan- 
cial institution  subject  to  the  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act.  A  financial  institution, 
bank  or  nonbank,  would  also  be  prohib- 
ited from  warning  its  customer  if  it 
made  a  suspicious  transaction  report. 

Section  7  also  authorizes  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  to  require  financial  in- 
stitutions subject  to  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  to  have  antimoney  laundering  pro- 
grams which  include,  at  a  minimum, 
development  of  internal  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  controls,  designation  of  a 
compliance  officer,  an  ongoing  em- 
ployee training  program,  and  an  inde- 
pendent audit  function  to  test  the  pro- 
gram. The  proceduares  would  be  geared 
at  money  laundering  generally  whether 
or  not  a  customer  dealt  in  cash; 

Eighth,  since  the  inception  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
[RFPA],  pursuant  to  an  exception  in  12 
U.S.C.  3404(c),  financial  institutions 
have  been  able  to  report,  in  good  faith, 
possible  violations  of  law  or  regulation 
to  Federal  authorities  without  notice 
to  the  suspected  customer  and  fi-ee 
from  civil  liability  under  the  RFPA. 
Neverthless,  banks  have  advised  that 
there  are  other  concerns  beyond  liabil- 
ity under  privacy  laws  that  in  some  in- 


stances complicate  their  treatment  of 
suspicious  transactions.  For  instance, 
they  fear  possible  defamation  actions 
or  that  if  they  sever  relations  with  a 
customer,  they  may  risk  liability 
under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  or 
for  breach  of  contract. 

Section  8(a)  auldresses  these  concerns 
by  extending  the  protection  of  12 
U.S.C.  3404(c)  to  a  financial  institution 
that  severs  relations  with  a  customer 
or  refuses  to  do  business  because  of  ac- 
tivities underlying  a  suspicious  trans- 
action report,  and  by  specifsrlng  that 
the  financial  institution  that  acts  in 
good  faith  in  reporting  a  suspicious 
transaction  is  protected  from  civil  li- 
ability to  the  customer  under  any  the- 
ory of  State  or  Federal  law. 

Section  8(b)  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  Treasury's  new  Financial 
Crimes  Enforcement  Network 

[FinCEN].  FinCE^^  plans  not  only  to 
analyze  financial  records  to  facilitate 
investigations  and  prosecution  by  non- 
Treasury  agencies,  but  to  integrate 
such  records  with  other  available 
records  for  further  analysis  to  identify 
new  targets  for  criminal  investigation. 
The  amendment  provides  that  an  agen- 
cy can  transfer  records  obtained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  RFPA  to  FinCEN  for 
criminal  law  enforcement  purposes 
without  customer  notice.  FinCEN  also 
would  be  able  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  its  analysis,  whether  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  records  obtained 
subject  to  the  RFPA,  to  the  appro- 
priate agency  for  criminal  investiga- 
tion without  customer  notice. 

Ninth,  section  9  provides  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
survey  methods  and  technologies  that 
may  be  used  in  the  production  of  U.S. 
currency  denominations  of  SIO  or  more, 
to  make  those  notes — including  pres- 
ently circulating  currency— traceable 
by  an  electronic  scanning  device,  and 
to  assess  and  evaluate  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing the  methods  and  tech- 
nologies surveyed,  and  the  amount  of 
time  needed  to  implement  each. 

Together,  these  iHt>visions  give  our 
regulatory  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies more  ability  to  combat  the 
multibillion  dollar  criminal  money 
laundering  enterprises  operating  In 
league  with  drug  traffickers.  When  It 
comes  to  drug  dealers  and  money 
launderers,  we  need  the  strongest  pos- 
sible laws  to  put  them  out  of  business 
and  behind  bars.  We  need  to  take  ev- 
erything they  have — because  right  now 
they  are  taking  everything  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Money  Laundering  En- 
forcement Act  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety, together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  the  Money  Laundering  Enforce- 
ment Act  their  full  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  t.he  Rkoord,  as 
follows: 
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S.  630 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Money 
Laundering  Enforcement  Act. " . 

SBC.  2.  tDENTDICATION  OR  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TION& 

(a)  A  new  section  5327  is  added  to  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  as  follows: 

"$5327.  Identification  of  financial  institutions 

"By  January  1,  1992,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  providing-  that  each  de- 
pository Institution  Identify  its  customers 
which  are  financial  Institutions  as  defined  in 
section  5312(a)(2)  (H)  through  (Y)  and  the  reg- 
ulations thereunder  and  which  hold  accounts 
with  the  depository  Institution.  Each  deposi- 
tory Institution  shall  report  the  names  of 
and  other  Information  about  these  financial 
institution  customers  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  No  per- 
son shall  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  deposi- 
tory institution  not  to  file  a  report  required 
by  this  section  or  to  file  a  report  containing 
a  material  omission  or  misstatement  of  fact. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  these  reports  to 
appropriate  state  financial  institution  super- 
visory agencies  for  supervisory  purposes.'". 

(b)  Section  5321  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph (a)(7)  as  follows: 

••(7)(A)  The  Secretary  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  on  any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  section  5327  or  a  regulation 
prescribed  thereunder. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  any  civil  money  pen- 
alty imposed  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000  per  day  for  each  day  a  re- 
port Is  not  filed  or  a  report  containing  a  ma- 
terial omission  or  misstatement  of  fact  re- 
mains on  file  with  the  Secretary.'". 
880.  S.  PROHIBITION  OF  ILLEGAL  MONEY  TRANS- 
MITTING  BUSINESSES. 

(a)  Chapter  95  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
Section: 

"1 1960.  Prohibition  of  illegal  money  transmit- 
ting boaineases 

"(a)  Whoever  Intentionally  conducts,  fi- 
nances, manages,  supervises,  directs,  or  owns 
all  or  part  of  an  Illegal  money  transmitting 
business  sliall  be  fined  not  more  than  J20.000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  'illegal  money  transmitting  business' 
means  a  money  transmitting  business 
which— 

"(1)  is  an  Intentional  violation  of  the  law 
of  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision  in  which  it 
is  conducted; 

"(11)  Involves  one  or  more  persons  who  con- 
duct, finance,  manage,  supervise,  direct,  or 
own  ail  or  part  of  such  business;  and 

"(ill)  has  been  or  remains  in  substantially 
continuous  operation  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  thirty  days  or  has  a  gross  revenue  of  $2,000 
In  a  single  day; 

"(2)  'money  transmitting'  includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  transferlng  funds  on  behalf  of 
the  public  by  any  and  all  means  including 
but  not  limited  to  transfers  within  this 
country  or  to  locations  abroad  by  wire. 
Check,  draft,  facsimile  or  courier;  and 

"(3)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  posaession  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  If  one  or  more  persons  conduct,  fi- 
nance, manage,  supervise,  direct,  or  own  all 


or  part  of  a  money  transmitting  business  and 
such  business  operates  for  two  or  more  suc- 
cessive days,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing warrants  for  arrests,  interceptions,  and 
other  searches  and  seizures,  probable  cause 
that  the  business  receives  gross  revenue  in 
excess  of  $2,000  in  any  single  day  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  established. 

•Id)  Any  property,  including  money,  used 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary,  and  judicial  forfeiture 
procedures,  and  condemnation  of  vessels,  ve- 
hicles, merchandise,  and  baggage  for  viola- 
tion ctf  the  customs  laws;  the  disposition  of 
such  vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  bag- 
gage or  the  proceeds  from  such  sale;  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures; 
and  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the  award 
of  compensation  to  informers  in  respect  of 
such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  incurred  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  such  provisions.  Such  duties  as  are  im- 
posed upon  the  collector  of  customs  or  any 
other  person  in  respect  to  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise, 
and  baggage  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures of  property  used  or  intended  for  use 
in  violation  of  this  section  by  such  officers, 
agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be  des- 
ignatefl  for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General."". 

(b:  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  95  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  item-  -1966. 
Prohibition  of  illegal  money  transmitting 
businesses.  " 

(c)  f^-agraph  (li  of  Section  1961  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  -'section  1958  (relating  to  use  of  inter- 
state oommerce  facilities  in  the  commission 
of  munder-for-hire),":  "section  1960  (relating 
ro  the  prohibition  of  illegal  money  transrait- 
ting  busmesses),". 
SEC.  4.  NONDISCLOSURE  OF  ORDERS. 

Section  5326  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"ici  KONDISCLOSURE  OF  ORDERS.— No  finan- 
cial institution  or  officer,  director,  employee 
or  agent  of  a  financial  institution  subject  to 
an  order  under  this  section  may  disclose  the 
e.xisteace  of  our  terms  of  the  order  to  any 
person  except  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.•'. 

SEC.  5.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  RECORD- 
KEEPING WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
TAIN nSTERNATIO.NAL  FUNDS 
TRANSFERS. 

Section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829b(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(b)  Where"  and  inserting 
"(b)(1)  Where";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph- 

■■!2)  PUNDS  TRA.VSFERS.— 

'•(A)  Ln  general.— By  October  1.  1991.  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  State  Banking  Departments,  shall  pre- 
scribe juch  final  regulations  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  ensure  that  Insured  depository 
institutions,  businesses  that  provide  check 
cashing  services,  money  transmitting  busi- 
nesses, and  businesses  that  issue  or  redeems 
money  orders,  travelers"  checks  or  other 
similar  instruments  maintain  such  records 
of  payment  orders  which- 
"(i)  involve  international  transactions;  and 
"(ii)  iirect  transfers  of  funds  over  whole- 
sale funds  transfer  systems  or  on  the  books 
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of  any  in»ured  depository  institution,  or  on 
the  books  of  any  business  that  provides 
check  cashing  services,  any  money  transmit- 
ting business,  and  any  business  that  issues  or 
redeems  money  orders,  travelers'  checks  or 
similar  InBtruments  as  will  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  usefulness  in  criminal,  tax,  or  regu- 
latory investigations  or  proceedings. 

"(B)  Factors  kor  consideration.— In  pre- 
scribing the  regulations  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(i)  the  usefulness  In  criminal,  tax,  or  reg- 
ulatory investigations  or  proceedings  of  any 
record  req.uired  to  be  maintained  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  regulations;  and 

"(ii)  the  effect  the  recordkeeping  required 
pursuant  to  such  proposed  regulations  will 
have  on  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  pay- 
ment system. 

"(C)       A.VA1LABILITY       OF       RECORDS.— Any 

records  retjuired  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  the  regulations  prescribed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  submitted  or  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  upon  request.". 

SEC.  8.  REPORT  ON  CURRENCY  CHANGES. 

The  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement,  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  on  the  advantages  for 
money  laundering  enforcement,  and  any  dis- 
advantage!, of— 

(1)  chanp-lng  the  size,  denominations,  or 
color  of  United  States  currency;  or 

(2)  providing  that  the  color  of  United 
States  cuirency  in  circulation  in  countries 
outside  the  United  States  will  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  than  currency  circulating  In  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  7.  SUSPICIOUS  TRANSACTIONS  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL  INSTITUTION  ANTI-MONEY 
LAUNDERING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Section  5324  of  title  34,  United  States 
Code,  is  ainended  by  adding  the  words  "or 
section  5335  or  the  regulations  thereunder" 
after  the  words  "section  5313(a),"  each  time 
they  appear. 

(b)  Section  5318  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  new  subsections 
(g)  and  (h),  as  follows: 

■'(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  that 
financial  institutions  report  suspicious 
transactions  relevant  to  possible  violation  of 
law  or  regulation. 

"(2)  A  financial  Institution  may  not  notify 
any  person  Involved  In  the  transaction  that 
the  transaction  has  been  reported. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  1103(c)  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (title 
XI  of  PubJIc  Law  95-630,  as  amended,  12 
U.S.C.  3403(c))  shall  apply  to  reports  of  sus- 
picious transactions  under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  order  to  guard  against  money  laun- 
dering through  financial  Institutions,  the 
Secretary  may  require  financial  Institutions 
to  have  anci-money  laundering  programs.  In- 
cluding at  a  minimum,  the  development  of 
internal  policies,  procedures  and  controls, 
designation  of  a  compliance  officer,  an  ongo- 
ing employee  training  program,  and  an  inde- 
pendent audit  function  to  test  the  program. 
The  Secretary  may  promulgate  minimum 
standards  for  such  procedures." 

SEC.  8.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RIGHT  TO  FINAN- 
CIAL PRIVACY  ACT. 

(a)  Section  1103(a)  of  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978.  (title  XI  of  Public 
Law  95-630.  as  amended,  12  U.S.C.  3403(c)).  is 
amended— 
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(1)  by  deleting  the  words,  "in  this  chap- 
ter"; 

(2)  by  adding:  the  words,  ",  as  defined  in  31 
U.S.C.  5312  and  the  regulations  thereunder." 
after  the  words  "financial  institution"  in  the 
first  sentence:  and 

(3)  by  removing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "or  for  re- 
fusal to  do  business  with  any  person  before 
or  after  disclosure  of  a  possible  violation  of 
law  or  regulation  made  in  good  faith  to  a 
Government  authority.". 

(b)  Section  1112  of  the  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978  (title  XI  of  Public  Law 
95-630,  as  amended,  12  U.S.C.  3412)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (f)(1).  by  adding  the  words 
"or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  after  words 
"Attorney  General": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (f)(1)(A)  by  adding  the 
words  "and  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  violation  of  section  1956  or 
1957  of  title  18,  United  States  Code"  after  the 
word  "law": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (f)(2)  adding  the  words 
"Department  of  the  Treasury"  after  the 
words  "Department  of  Justice":  and 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Financial  records  originally  obtained  by 
an  agency  in  accordance  with  this  chapter 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  analysis  and  use  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Crimes  Enforcement  Network 
("PinCEN")  for  criminal  law  enforcement 
purix>ses  without  customer  notice." 
SEC.  »,  ELECTRONIC  SCANNING  STUDY. 

Section  102,  Public  Law  101-647,  is  hereby 
repealed  and  replaced  with  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"ELECTRONIC  SCANNING  STUDY 

"(1)  Not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  initiate  an  in-house  study  to — 

"(A)  survey  methods  and  technologies  that 
may  be  used  in  the  production  of  United 
States  currency,  issued  under  section  411  of 
title  12,  United  States  Code,  in  denomina- 
tions of  JIO  or  more,  to  make  those  notes  (in- 
cluding presently  circulating  currency) 
traceable  by  an  electronic  scanning  device: 
and 

"(B)  make  an  assessment  and  evaluation  of 
the  cost  of  Implementing  the  methods  and 
technologies  surveyed  and  the  amount  of 
time  needed  to  Implement  each." 
Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  the  Money 
Laxwdering  Enforcement  act 

Section  2  provides  for  the  identification  of 
money  transmitters  and  other  non-bank  fi- 
nancial institutions  by  requiring  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  issue  regulations  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1992  requiring  that  depository  insti- 
tutions (banks,  saving  associations,  and 
credit  unions)  Identify  their  non-bank  finan- 
cial institution  customers:  money  transmit- 
ters, check  cashers,  foreign  exchange  deal- 
ers, issuers  and  redeemers  of  traveller's 
checks,  and  casinos.  To  help  state  regu- 
lators, the  bill  provides  that  Treasury  will 
provide  the  list  to  state  supervisory  agencies 
for  supervisory  purposes,  because,  as  many 
witnesses  have  testified  before  the  Banking 
Committee,  the  sharing  of  information  is 
crucial  in  the  battle  against  drug  dealing 
and  money  laundering.  Section  2  also  au- 
thorizes the  Treasury  Department  to  impose 
a  civil  penalty  on  any  person  who  willfully 
violates  section  5327  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed thereunder. 

Section  3  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to  oper- 
ate a  money  transmitting  business  in  viola- 


tion of  state  law,  and  adds  such  crime  to  the 
list  of  federal  RICO  offenses  contained  in 
title  18,  Section  1961. 

Section  4.  The  Treasury  Department  al- 
ready has  authority  to  impose  special  report- 
ing rules  on  financial  institutions  in  certain 
geographic  areas.  For  example,  they  can  be 
required  to  report  cash  transactions  of  less 
than  $10,000.  But  if  the  banks  tell  their  cus- 
tomers these  rules  are  in  effect,  it  defeats 
the  whole  purpose.  Section  5,  therefore,  pro- 
hibits financial  institutions  from  telling  cus- 
tomers they  are  subject  to  geographic 
targeting. 

Section  5  relates  to  record  keeping  for 
International  Fund  Transfers.  It  requires  the 
Treasury  Department  to  issue  record  keep- 
ing regulations  for  domestic  depository  in- 
stitutions making  international  fund  trans- 
fers, and  it  also  requires  Treasury  to  issue 
record  keeping  rules  for  international  fund 
transfer  orders  made  by  money  transmitters 
and  check  cashers,  and  businesses  that  issue 
or  redeem  money  orders,  travelers'  checks  or 
other  similar  instruments. 

Section  6  directs  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, to  report  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  changing  the  size,  denomina- 
tions, or  color  of  U.S.  currency  or  of  provid- 
ing that  the  color  of  U.S.  currency  in  cir- 
culation in  foreign  countries  be  of  a  different 
color  than  currency  circulating  in  the  U.S.  A 
number  of  proposals  have  been  suggested  in 
reference  to  the  issue  of  changing  currency. 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  in  a 
December  12,  1989  letter  to  the  Department 
of  Treasury,  asked  for  consideration  of  print- 
ing two  distinct  forms  of  currency,  one  to 
serve  as  legal  tender  exclusively  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  other  form  for  use  outside  the  U.S. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Regan,  in  a  September  18,  1989  New  York 
Times  article,  advocated  a  similar  idea.  His 
suggestion  is  as  follows: 

To  get  at  the  cash  dealings  of  drug  whole- 
salers, retailers,  street  pushers,  we  should 
print  new  SSO  and  JlOO  bills— either  of  a  dif- 
ferent color,  or  size,  than  the  current  ones. 
■With  only  a  lO-day  warning,  we  should  make 
all  $50  and  $100  bills  obsolete — no  longer  ac- 
ceptable as  legal  tender.  Everyone  would 
have  to  exchange  their  large  bills  for  new 
ones.  Banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
would  have  to  keep  a  record  of  any  cash 
transactions  over  $1,000.  Reports  would  be 
furnished  to  the  Comptroller  and  I.R.S.  by 
name  and  taxpayer  identification. 

Section  7(a)  is  a  technical  amendment 
changing  the  anti-structuring  provision  of 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  31  U.S.C.  5324,  to 
specify  that  structuring  transactions  to 
avoid  the  $300  identification  requirement  of 
31  U.S.C.  5325  is  prohibited. 

In  section  6185(b)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988.  Congress  added  section  5325  to 
guard  against  the  practice  of  "smurfing" 
drug  proceeds  by  cash  purchases  of  monetary 
instruments  at  amounts  below  the  $10,000  re- 
porting threshold.  Section  5325  prohibits  the 
cash  purchase  of  certain  monetary  instru- 
ments— bank  checks,  cashier's  checks,  trav- 
eler's checks,  money  orders — in  amounts 
greater  than  $3000  to  non-accountholders  un- 
less the  financial  institution  verifies  the 
identification  of  the  purchaser. 

Treasury  has  issued  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 5325,  31  C.F.R.  103.29,  which  require  that 
financial  institutions  maintain  a  log  of  cash 
purchases  of  these  instruments  over  $3000 
which  included  a  notation  of  the  identifica- 
tion exacted  for  non-accountholders. 

However,  section  5324  only  refers  to  struc- 
turing to  avoid  the  Currency  Transaction 


Report  requirement.  Therefore,  the  propoaed 
amendment  is  needed  because  under  the  cur- 
rent law  it  could  be  argued  that  customer 
structuring  of  transactions  or  smurflng  to 
avoid  the  $3000  identification  requirement 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act. 

Section  7(b).  This  section  contains  provi- 
sions necessary  to  bring  the  financial  en- 
forcement program  In  the  United  States  into 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Financial  Action  Task  Force  ("FATF")  on 
money  laundering. 

The  FATF  was  convened  by  the  1969  G-7 
Summit  to  study  the  state  of  international 
cooperation  on  money  laundering  and  meas- 
ures to  improve  cooperation  in  international 
money  laundering  cases.  The  group  was  com- 
posed of  fifteen  financial  center  countries 
and  the  European  Community.  After  several 
meetings  of  experts  from  law  enforcement, 
justice  and  finance  ministries,  and  bank  su- 
pervisory authorities,  in  April  1990,  the 
group  issued  a  comprehensive  report  with  40 
action  recommendations  for  comprehensive 
domestic  anti-money  laundering  programs 
and  improved  international  cooperation  in 
money  laundering  Investigations,  prosecu- 
tions, and  forfeiture  actions.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  group  have  become  the 
world  model  for  effective  anti-raoney  laun- 
dering measures. 

President  Bush  and  the  other  heads  of 
state  and  government  endorsed  the  report  of 
the  Financial  Action  Task  Force  at  the 
Houston  Economic  Summit  last  summer, 
and  the  financial  ministries  of  non-G-7  par- 
ticipants also  endorsed  the  report. 

The  Houston  Summit  reconvened  the  Task 
Force  for  another  year.  The  mandate  of  the 
reconvened  Task  Force  Is  to  study  possible 
complements  to  the  original  recommenda- 
tions, to  assess  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, and  to  study  how  to  expand 
the  number  of  countries  that  subscribe  to 
the  recommendations.  The  reconvened  Task 
Force  is  currently  meeting.  The  original 
members  have  been  joined  by  six  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  Hong  Kong  and  the  Gulf 
Cooperative  Council. 

By  their  endorsement,  the  Task  Force 
members  are  committed  to  take  necessary 
legislative  and  regulatory  measures  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations.  Most  of  the 
recommendations  reflect  measures  already 
in  place  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  to  fully  meas- 
ure up  to  the  recommendations,  our  anti- 
money  laundering  program  requires  some  re- 
finements which  the  amendments  in  this  sec- 
tion address. 

First,  the  Task  Force  recommendations 
(recommendation  9)  provide  that  the  same 
anti-money  laundering  measures  rec- 
ommended for  banks  be  put  in  place  for  non- 
bank  financial  institutions,  such  as  the  re- 
quirement to  report  suspicious  transactions 
possibly  indicative  of  money  laundering  (rec- 
ommendation 16),  and  to  create  anti-money 
laundering  programs  (recommendation  20). 

Experience  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  indicates  that  as  banks  become  more 
effective  in  guarding  against  money  launder- 
ing, money  launderers  turn  to  non-bank  fi- 
nancial institutions,  such  as  money  trans- 
mitters, casas  de  cambio  and  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

Many  of  these  Institutions  are  subject  to 
the  recordkeeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  but  unlike 
banks  are  not  required  to  report  suspicious 
transactions  nor  to  have  compliance  pro- 
grams to  guard  against  money  laundering. 
See  e.g.,  12  CFR  12.11  (relating  to  reports  to 
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sospectsd  crimes  by  national  banks);  12  CFR 
21.21  (relating  to  i>rocedures  for  monitoring 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  compliance  by  national 
banks). 

Proposed  section  31  U.S.C.  5318(g)  author- 
lies  the  Treasury  Secretary  to  require  by 
regulation  the  reporting  of  suspicious  trans- 
actions by  any  Onanclal  Institution  subject 
to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  Also  In  furtherance 
of  the  FATF  recommendations,  a  financial 
Institution,  bank  or  non-bank,  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  warning  Its  customer  If  it  made 
a  suspicious  transaction  report  (rec- 
ommendation 17). 

Under  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
("RFPA"),  12  U.S.C.  3403(c).  a  financial  insti- 
tution may  rejwrt  a  suspicious  transaction 
free  from  civil  liability  for  not  notifying  its 
customer,  but  is  not  specifically  prohibited 
from  warning  the  customer. 

The  FATF  concluded  that  in  order  for  sus- 
picious transactions  reporting  to  be  e'ffective 
there  must  be  a  prohibition  from  notifying 
the  persons  Involved  in  the  suspicious  trans- 
action. Also,  as  discussed  below,  in  a  related 
amendment.  It  Is  proposed  to  extend  the  cus- 
tomer liability  protection  of  the  RFPA  to  all 
financial  institutions  subject  to  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act.  not  Just  to  the  banking  institu- 
tions generally  subject  to  the  RFPA. 

Proposed  section  31  U.S.C.  5318(h).  which 
tracks  the  language  of  FATF  recommenda- 
tion 20.  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire financial  institutions  subject  to  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  to  have  anti-money  laun- 
dering programs  which  Include,  at  a  mini- 
mum, development  of  Internal  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  controls,  designation  of  a  com- 
pliance officer,  an  ongoing  employee  train- 
ing program,  and  an  independent  audit  func- 
tion to  test  the  program.  The  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  promulgate  minimum 
standards  for  such  procedures. 

This  recommendation  was  based  on  the 
regulations  the  U.S.  bank  regulators  have  in 
place  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1818  to  ensure 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  compliance.  See.  e.g  12 
CFR  21.21.  The  Secretary  already  has  author- 
ity under  31  U.S.C.  5318  to  promulgate  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  require- 
ments of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  This  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
the  procedures  be  linked  to  a  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  requirement,  i.e.,  currency  transaction 
reporting.  The  procedures  would  be  geared  at 
money  laundering  generally  whether  or  not  a 
customer  dealt  in  cash.  For  instance,  this 
authority  could  be  used  to  require  that  anti- 
money  laundering  programs  include  "know 
your  customer"  procedures. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  envisions 
that  the  authority  of  proposed  section  5318 
(g)  and  (h)  could  be  used  with  respect  to  any 
InstltuUon  subject  to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
under  31  U.S.C.  5312  whether  or  not  that  in- 
stitution Is  required  to  report  currency 
transactions  under  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 

Section  8(a).  Since  the  inception  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act,  pursuant  to 
an  exception  in  section  1103(c),  12  U.S.C. 
34M(c),  financial  Institutions  have  been  able 
to  report.  In  good  faith,  possible  violations  of 
law  or  regulation  to  federal  authorities  with- 
out notice  to  the  suspected  customer  and 
free  from  civil  liability  under  the  RFPA. 

At  the  Administration's  request  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1966  and  1988,  Con- 
gress further  clarified  this  provision  to 
specify  what  InformaUon  a  financial  Instltu- 
Uon could  give  regarding  the  customer  and 
the  suspicious  acUvlty.  and  that  the  protec- 
Uon  preempted  any  state  law  requiring  no- 
tice to  the  customer.  These  changes  were 
added  to  ensure  that  financial  institutions 
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would  not  be  Inhibited  from  reporting  sus- 
pected violations,  especially  money  launder- 
ing and  Bank  Secrecy  Act  reporting  viola- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  banks  have  advised  that 
there  are  other  concerns  beyond  liability 
under  privacy  laws  that  in  some  Instances 
complicate  their  treatment  of  suspicious 
traneactions.  For  Instance,  they  fear  possible 
defamation  actions  or  that  if  they  sever  rela- 
tion* with  a  customer,  they  may  risk  liabil- 
ity under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  15 
U.S.C.  1691.  et  seq.,  or  for  breach  of  contract. 
See  Ricci  V.  Key  Bancshares  of  Maine.  768 
F.2d  456  (1st  Cir.  1985).  However,  if  they  con- 
tinu*  relations  with  the  customers,  they  fear 
that  they  may  be  implicated  in  any  illegal 
activity. 

In  many  cases,  after  a  suspicion  has  been 
reported.  Federal  authorities  will  encourage 
financial  institutions  to  continue  dealing 
with  a  suspicious  customer  so  his  activities 
may  be  monitored.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  a 
question  whether,  in  all  cases,  law  enforce- 
ment follow-up  with  financial  institutions  on 
the  disposition  of  suspicious  activity  reports. 
In  ancy-  event,  financial  Institutions  should  be 
free  to  sever  relations  with  the  customer 
based  on  its  suspicions  or  on  information 
about  a  customer  received  from  law  enforce- 
ment 

Section  8(a)  addresses  these  concerns  by 
extending  the  protection  of  Section  1103(c)  to 
a  financial  institution  that  severs  relations 
with  a  customer  or  refuses  to  do  business  be- 
cause of  activities  underlying  a  suspicious 
transBction  report  and  by  specifying  that  the 
financial  institution  that  acts  in  good  faith 
in  reporting  a  suspicious  transaction  is  pro- 
tected from  civil  liability  to  the  customer 
under  any  theory  of  state  or  Federal  law. 

As  discussed  above,  the  amendment  ex- 
tends the  protection  of  section  1103(c)  to  the 
wide  range  of  bank  and  non-bank  institu- 
tions subject  to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  31 
U.S.a  5312.  Currently,  the  protection  may 
apply  to  financial  institutions  as  defined  in 
section  1101  of  the  RFPA.  12  U.S.C.  3401.  e.g.. 
banks,  credit  unions,  savings  associations! 
Non-bank  financial  institutions  may  simi- 
larly be  inhibited  from  reporting  suspicious 
transactions  by  fear  of  civil  liability  for  def- 
amation or  breach  of  contract  or  under  fi- 
nancial or  consumer  privacy  laws. 

The  protection  would  apply  to  all  institu- 
tions enumerated  in  31  U.S.C.  5312  (subject  to 
the  Hank  Secrecy  Act)  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  has  exercised  his  regulatory  au- 
thoritar  to  require  a  type  of  institution  to  re- 
port currency  transactions  under  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act. 

For  instance,  travel  agencies  and  insur- 
ance companies  are  listed  in  section  5312  as 
flnancjial  institutions  subject  to  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act.  but  have  not  been  required  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  by  regulation.  Instead, 
these  Institutions  report  cash  received  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice under  section  60501  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cede,  which  establishes  the  currency  re- 
porting regime  for  trades  or  businesses  not 
subject  to  BSA  reporting.  Nevertheless, 
under  this  amendment  because  travel  agen- 
cies and  insurance  companies  are  within  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  definition  of  financial  in- 
stitution, the  RFPA  protection  of  section 
1103(c)  would  extend  to  them  if  they  report 
suspicious  transactions,  in  good  faith,  to  a 
federal  authority. 

Section  8(b).  Section  1112  of  the  RFPA.  12 
U.S.C.  3412,  provides  that  agencies  that  ob- 
tain flEancial  records  in  accordance  with  the 
RFPA  (either  after  customer  notice  or  pur- 
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suant  to  an  authorized  notice  exception)  no- 
tify a  customer  If  It  transfers  the  records  to 
another  agency. 

The  amendment  in  section  8(b)  Is  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  Treasury's  new  Fi- 
nancial Crimes  Enforcement  Network 
(FInCEN).  FlnCEN  plans  not  only  to  analyze 
financial  records.  Including  records  subject 
to  the  BFPA.  e.g..  records  received  by  ad- 
ministrative subpoena,  to  facilitate  Inves- 
tigations and  prosecution  by  non-Treasury 
agencies,  but  to  Integrate  such  records  with 
other  available  records  for  further  analysis 
to  Identify  new  Urgets  for  criminal  Inves- 
tigation. Treasury  Is  concerned  that  this  fur- 
ther use.  independent  of  the  needs  of  the 
agency  lihat  originally  received  the  records 
in  accordance  with  the  RFPA.  could  be  con- 
sidered ae  a  transfer  of  the  records  to  Treas- 
ury necessitating  customer  notice  under  sec- 
tion 1112  of  the  RFPA. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  subsection 
1112(g)  to  provide  that  an  agency  can  trans- 
fer records  obtained  in  accordance  with  the 
RFPA  to  FlnCEN  for  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  without  customer  notice. 
FlnCEN  also  would  be  able  to  disseminate 
the  results  of  Its  analysis  whether  based  In 
whole  or  in  part  on  records  obtained  subject 
to  the  RFPA  to  the  appropriate  agency  for 
criminal  investigation  without  customer  no- 
tice. 

Section  9  provides  for  a  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Treasury  to  survey  methods 
and  technologies  that  may  be  used  in  the 
production  of  United  States  currency  de- 
nominations of  $10  or  more,  to  make  those 
notes  (iocludlng  presently  circulating  cur- 
rency) tmceable  by  an  electronic  scanning 
device,  and  to  assess  and  evaluate  the  cost  of 
implementing  the  methods  and  technologies 
surveyed,  and  the  amount  of  time  needed  to 
implement  each. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danforth.  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  631.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  As- 
sistance Program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

MOTOR  CiWflRIER  SAFETY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  EKON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Motor 
Carrier  $afety  Assistance  Program  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1991  [MCSAP]. 
This  legrislation  is  a  continued  effort  to 
improve  safety  in  the  heavy  truck  and 
bus  industry. 

Congrees  created  MCSAP  in  1982. 
This  profram  provides  grants  to  States 
for  roadside  inspections  of  commercial 
vehicles  and  drivers,  as  well  as  safety 
audits  at  the  terminal  of  truck  and  bus 
companies.  MCSAP  currently  funds  1.15 
million  roadside  inspections,  and  about 
10,000  safety  audits  annually.  This  bill 
would  provide  funding  for  MCSAP  of 
$65  million  for  fiscal  year  1992;  $70  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1993;  $75  million  for 
fiscal  year  1994;  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1995;  and  $85  million  for  fiscal  year 
1996. 

Congre$s  has  supported  safety  initia- 
tives in  past  Congress'  to  improve  the 
safety  of  commercial  vehicles  on  our 
Nation's  highways.  To  continue  this  ef- 
fort, I  am  delighted  to  work  with  Sen- 
ator Danforth  and  Senator  Kasten  to 
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introduce  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  As- 
sistance PYogram  Reauthorization  Act 
of  1991.  This  bill  will  continue  the  ex- 
isting program  which  is  widely  re- 
garded as  a  successful  Federal/State 
partnership,  by  making  some  modifica- 
tions intended  to  better  direct  the  pro- 
gram at  the  cause  of  accidents  involv- 
ing commercial  motor  vehicles. 

This  bill  will  include  programmatic 
changes  that  will  require  a  State  to 
meet  the  administrative  requirements 
for  grant  qualifications  in  order  to  re- 
ceive money  from  MCSAP,  such  as  des- 
ignating a  State  lead  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  plan,  using  uniform  forms  for 
recordkeeping  and  inspections,  and 
participation  in  data  bases  on  drivers, 
vehicle  inspections,  and  traffic  acci- 
dents. The  bill  will  also  strengthen  the 
program  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993 
by  requiring  a  State  to  conduct  in- 
creased enforcement  in  a  number  of 
areas  including:  drug  interdiction;  drug 
and  alcohol  enforcement;  checking  the 
status  of  drivers'  CDL's;  traffic  safety 
enforcement  in  relation  to  commercial 
vehicle  safety;  and  hazardous  materials 
efforts. 

Other  provisions  of  the  .bill  will  in- 
clude initiatives  designed  to  penalize 
those  who  violate  out-of-service  orders: 
establish  guidelines  that  clearly  delin- 
eate what  is  a  compatible  State  safety 
rule  regarding  interstate-intrastate 
compatibility;  establish  a  drug-free 
zone  around  truck  stops  by  doubling 
the  penalty  levels  for  those  persons 
convicted  of  selling  drugs  within  1,000 
feet  of  a  truck  stop;  and  also  require 
DOT  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  on  the 
need  to  adopt  methods  for  improving 
truck  braking  performance.  The  rule- 
making would  be  comprehensive  ad- 
dressing basic  brake  problems,  such  as 
the  compatibility  between  tractor 
brakes  and  trailer  brakes,  and  methods 
of  ensuring  effective  brake  timing. 

I  am  conunitted  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  ensure  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senau  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  Assistance  Progra.Ti  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1991". 

SEC.   S.   MOTOR  CARRIER   SAFETY   ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Tftle  23,  U.S.C— Chap- 
ter 4  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

'{411.  Motor  carrier  safety  aswstance  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  Grants— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  eligible  States  for  the  de- 


velopment or  implementation,   or  both,   of 
programs  for— 

"(1)  the  enforcement  of  Federal  rules,  regu- 
lations, standards,  and  orders  applicable  to 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  (including 
vehicle  size  and  weight  requirements  and 
commercial  motor  vehicle  alcohol  and  con- 
trolled substances  awareness  and  enforce- 
ment, including  Interdiction  of  Illegal  ship- 
ments), or  compatible  State  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders;  and 

"(2)  effective  enforcement  of  State  or  local 
traffic  safety  laws  and  regulations  designed 
to  promote  the  safe  operation  and  driving  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles. 
A  State  shall  be  elibible  to  receive  grants 
under  this  section  only  if  the  State  has  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  State  Plans.— 

"(11  Submission.— The  Secretary  shall  for- 
mulate procedures  for  a  State  to  submit  an- 
nually a  plan  where  the  State  agrees  to 
adopt,  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing— 

"(A)  Federal  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders  applicable  to  commercial  motor 
vehicle  safety  (including  vehicle  size  and 
weight  requirements  and  commercial  motor 
vehicle  alcohol  and  controlled  substances 
awareness  and  enforceme::t,  including  intier- 
diction  of  illegal  shipments),  or  compatible 
State  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  or- 
ders; and 

••(B)  State  or  local  traffic  safety  laws  and 
regulations  designed  to  promote  the  safe  op- 
eration and  driving  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

••(2)  Approval.— Subject  to  paragraph  i3),  a 
State  plan  submitted  under  paragraph  d) 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  if,  in  the 
Secretary's  judgment,  the  plan  is  adequate 
to  promote  the  objectives  of  this  section,  and 
the  plan — 

"(A)  designates  the  State  motor  vehicle 
safety  agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  plan; 

"(B)  ensures  that  the  State  motor  vehicle 
safety  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority, resources,  and  qualified  personnel 
necessary  for  administering  the  plan; 

"(C)  ensures  that  the  State  will  devote 
adequate  funds  for  administering  the  plan; 

••(D)  provides  a  right  of  entry  and  inspec- 
tion to  carry  out  the  plan; 

"(E)  provides  that  the  State  motor  vehicle 
safety  agency  will  adopt  uniform  reporting 
requirements  and  use  uniform  forms  for  rec- 
ordkeeping, inspections,  and  investigations, 
as  may  be  established  and  required  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(F)  provides  that  all  required  reports  be 
submitted  to  the  State  motor  vehicle  safety 
agency  and  that  the  agency  make  the  re- 
ports available  to  the  Secretary,  upon  re- 
quest; 

"(G)  ensures  State  participation  in  motor 
carrier  information  systems.  Including  data 
bases  containing  data  and  information  on 
drivers,  vehicle  inspections,  driver  operating 
compliance  with  applicable  traffic  safety 
laws  and  regulations,  vehicle  safety  and 
compliance  reviews,  traffic  accidents,  and 
the  weigliing  of  vehicles; 

"(H)  ensures  that  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cle size  and  weight  inspection  activities  will 
not  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  other  safety 
initiatives; 

"(I)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
State  will  conduct  effective  activities— 

"(i)  to  remove  impaired  commercial  motor 
vehicle  drivers  from  our  nation's  highways 
by  increasing  enforcement  of  regulations  on 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  controlled  substances 


and  by  ensuring  ready  roadside  access  to  al- 
cohol detection  and  measuring  equipment, 
and  to  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  train- 
ing to  its  Motor  Carriers  Safety  assistance 
Program  officers  and  employees  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  drivers  impaired  by  alcohol  or 
controlled  substances; 

"(ii)  to  promote  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  licensing  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  drivers,  especially  In- 
cluding the  checking  of  the  status  of  com- 
mercial driver's  licenses; 

"(iii)  to  Increase  enforcement  of  State  or 
local  traffic  safety  laws  and  regulations  that 
affect  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety;  and 

'•(Iv)  to  improve  enforcement  of  hazardous 
materials  transportation  regulations  by  en- 
couraging more  inspections  of  shipper  facili- 
ties affecting  highway  transportation  and 
more  comprehensive  Inspections  of  the  loads 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles  transporting 
hazardous  materials; 

"(J)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
State  will  promote — 

"(1)  effective  interdiction  activities  affect- 
ing the  transportation  of  controlled  sub- 
stances by  commercial  motor  vehicle  drivers 
and  to  provide  training  on  appropriate  strata 
egies  for  carrying  out  such  interdiction  ac- 
tivities; and 

••(ii)  effective  use  of  trained  and  qualified 
officers  and  employees  of  political  subdivi- 
sions or  local  governments  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  affecting  conxmercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  hazardous  mate- 
rials transportation  safety;  and 

"(K)  ensures  that  fines  imiwsed  and  col- 
lected by  the  State  will  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 

"(3)  ADDmONAL  plan  REQUIREMBNTS.- 

"(A)  Safety  and  drug  enforcement.— The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan  un- 
less the  plan  provides  that  the  estimated 
agregate  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  State 
and  its  political  subdivisions  for  commercial 
motor  vehicle  safety  (including  commercial 
motor  vehicle  alcohol  and  controlled  sub- 
stances awareness  and  enforcement,  includ- 
ing interdiction  of  illegal  shipments),  exclu- 
sive of  Federal  funds  and  State  matching 
funds  required  to  receive  Federal  funding, 
will  be  maintained  at  a  level  tliat  does  not 
fall  below  the  estimated  average  level  of 
such  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  State's 
previous  three  full  fiscal  years. 

•'(B)  Weight.— The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  unless  the  plan  provides 
that  the  estimated  aggregate  expenditure  of 
funds  of  the  State  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions for  conmiercial  motor  vehicle  size  and 
weighing  activities,  exclusive  of  Federal 
funds,  will  be  maintained  at  a  level  that  does 
not  fall  below  the  estimated  average  level  of 
such  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  State's 
previous  three  full  fiscal  years.  In  order  to  be 
authorized  to  use  funds  under  this  section  to 
enforce  commercial  motor  veliicle  size  and 
weight  requirements,  a  State  in  Its  State 
plan  submitted  under  this  subsection  shall 
certify  that  such  size  and  weight  activities 
will  be  coupled  with  an  appropriate  form  of 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  inspection 
and  will  be  directly  related  to  a  specific  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  problem  in  that 
State,  in  particular  that  funds  for  size  and 
weight  enforcement  activities  will  be— 

"(1)  conducted  at  locations  other  than 
fixed  weight  facilities; 

"(ii)  used  to  measure  or  weigh  vehicles  at 
specific  geographical  locations  (such  as  steep 
grades  or  mountainous  terrains),  where  the 
weight  of  a  vehicle  can  significantly  affect 
the  safe  operation  of  that  vehicle;  or 
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"(111)  used  at  sea  ports  of  entry  Into  and 
ejtlt  from  the  United  States,  with  a  focus  on 
Intermodal  shipping  containers. 

"(C)  Traffic  safety  enforcement.— The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan 
that  provides  for  funds  received  under  this 
section  to  be  used  to  enforce  traffic  safety 
regulations  applicable  to  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  unless  the  State  certifies  in  the 
plan  that  such  traffic  safety  enforcement 
will  be  coupled  with  an  appropriate  form  of 
a  commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  inspec- 
tion. 

••(D)  Maintenance  of  effort.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  any  plan  under  this 
section  which  agency  and  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's own  Inspection.  A  written  statement 
of  the  evaluation  shall  be  prepared  every 
three  years. 

••(B)  Withdrawal  of  approval.— After  pro- 
viding a  State  with  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment,  whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  State  plan  is  not  being  followed, 
or  has  become  inadequate  to  ensure  the  en- 
forcement of^ 

••(1)  Federal  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
or  orders  applicable  to  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  (including  vehicle  size  and 
weight  requirements  and  commercial  motor 
vehicle  alcohol  and  controlled  substances 
awareness  and  enforcement,  including  inter- 
diction of  illegal  shipments),  or  compatible 
State  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  or- 
ders, and 

••lii)  State  or  local  traffic  safety  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  commercial  motor 
vehicles, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  that  ap- 
proval of  the  SUte  plan  is  being  withdrawn 
and  shall  specify  the  Secretary's  reasons  for 
such  withdrawal.  The  plan  shall  cease  to  be 
an  approved  plan  upon  receipt  by  the  State 
of  the  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  the  State  to  modify  and 
resubmit  the  plan  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

••(C)  Judicial  review.— a  State  may  seek 
judicial  review  of  notice  of  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval, pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  The  State  may  re- 
tain jurisdiction  in  any  administrative  or  ju- 
dicial enforcement  proceeding  commenced 
before  the  withdrawal  of  the  approval  of  the 
Slate  plan,  if  the  issues  involved  do  not  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  with- 
drawal of  approval. 

"(4)  COORDINA-nON  of  SAFETi"   PLANS.— The 

State  motor  vehicle  safety  agency  shall  co- 
ordinate the  plan  prepared  under  this  sub- 
section, with  the  highway  safety  plan  devel- 
oped under  section  402  of  this  title.  Such  co- 
ordination shall  include  consultation  with 
the  Governor's  Highway  Safety  Representa- 
Uve  and  representatives  of  affected  indus- 
tries to  ensure  effective  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Federal  share  of  costs.— By  grants 
authorised  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  a  State  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  by  that 
State  In  the  development  or  implementa- 
tion, or  both,  of  programs  as  described  under 
subsection  (a).  In  determining  such  costs  in- 
curred by  the  SUte,  the  Secretory  shall  in- 
clude In-klnd  contributions  by  the  Stote. 

"(d)  Allocations.— 

"(1)  Deduction  for  administra'hon.— On 
October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  Is  practicable,  the  Secretory 
may  deduct,  for  administration  of  this  sec- 
Uon  for  that  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  one 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  that  fiscal 
year.  At  least  one-half  of  the  funds  so  de- 


ducted for  administration  shall  be  used  for 
training  of  non-Federal  inspectors  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■■(2)  ALLOCA'noN  criteria.— On  October  1  of 
each  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is 
practicable,  the  Secretory,  after  making  the 
deduction  authorized  by  paragraph  (1).  shall 
allocate,  among  the  Stotes  with  plans  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b),  the  available 
funds  for  that  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretory. 

"(e)  AVAILABILITY',  Release,  and  Reallo- 
cation OF  Funds.— Funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  by  the  Secretory  until  ex- 
pended. Allocations  to  a  Stote  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  in  that  Stote  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  allocated 
and  one  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Funds  not  ex- 
pended by  a  Stote  during  those  two  fiscal 
years  shall  be  released  to  the  Secretory  for 
reallocation.  Funds"  made  available  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Tianspor- 
totion  Assistonce  Act  of  1982  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
2301  et  seq.)  which,  as  of  October  1,  1992,  were 
not  obligated  shall  be  available  for 
reallocation  and  obligation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

•  f)  Obligation  of  Funds.— Approval  by 
the  Secretory  of  a  grant  to  a  Stote  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  United  States  for  payment 
of  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
that  Stote  in  development  or  implemento- 
tion.  or  both,  of  programs  as  described  under 
subsection  (a). 

■ig)  Payments  to  States.— The  Secretory 
shall  make  payments  to  a  Stote  of  costs  in- 
curred by  ir  under  this  section,  as  reflected 
by  vouchers  submitted  by  the  Stote.  Pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  the  Federal  share  of 
costs  Incurred  as  of  the  date  of  the  vouchers. 
••(h)  Funding.- 

"(1)  Availability.— To  incur  obligations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretory  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
J85.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

•■(2)  ENF0RCE.MENT.— Of  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year,  tot  less  than  $7,500,000  each  year  shall 
be  useti  to  pay  for  traffic  enforcement  activi- 
ties focused  upon  commercial  motor  vehicle 
drivers,  if  such  activities  are  coupled  with  an 
appropriate  type  of  inspection  for  compli- 
ance with  the  commerical  motor  vehicle 
safety  regulations.  Of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994,  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  increase  enforcement  of  the 
licensing  requirements  of  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.)  by  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Assistance  Program  officers  and  employers, 
specifically  including  the  cost  of  purchasing 
equipment  for  and  conducting  inspections  to 
check  the  current  stotus  of  licenses  issued 
pursuant  to  that  Act. 

"(3)  Research  and  Development.— Not 
less  than  $500,000  but  not  more  than  $2,000,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  technologies,  methodologies,  analy- 
ses, or  information  systems  designed  to  pro- 
mote tihe  purposes  of  this  section  and  which 
are  beneficial  to  all  jurisdictions.  Such  funds 
shall  be  announced  publicly  and  awarded 
competitively,  whenever  practicable,  to  any 
of  the  eligible  Stotes  for  100  percent  of  the 
Stote  costs,  or  to  other  persons  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretory.  The  reports  required 
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under  section  5  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Assistonce  Program  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1991  and  the  development  of  the  model  pro- 
gram and  procedures  required  under  section 
7  of  that  Act  shall  be  funded  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(4)  PUBLIC  Education.— Not  less  than 
$350,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  subsection  for  any  of  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  to  eligible  Stotes  to  help  educate 
the  motoring  public  on  how  to  share  the  road 
safely  with  commercial  motor  vehicles. 

•'(i)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term-^ 

"(1)  'commerce'  means — 

"(A)  trade,  traffic,  and  transportotlon 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stotes 
between  t  place  In  a  Stote  and  a  place  out- 
side of  siKh  Stote  (including  a  place  outside 
the  United  Stotes);  and 

••(B)  trade,  traffic,  and  transportotlon  in 
the  United  Stotes  which  affecte  any  trade, 
traffic,  atd  transportotlon  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

•■(2)  •commercial  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
self-propeaied  or  towed  vehicle  used  on  high- 
ways in  commerce  to  transport  passengers  or 
property^ 

"(A)  if  the  vehicle  has  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  of  10,001  or  more  pounds; 

"(B)  if  the  vehicle  is  designed  to  transport 
more  than  15  passengers,  including  the  driv- 
er; or 

•'(C)  if  the  vehicle  is  used  in  the  transpor- 
totlon of  materials  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  hazardous  for  the  purposes  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportotlon  Act  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  and  are  transported  in  a 
quantity  requiring  placarding  under  regula- 
tions issutd  by  the  Secretory  under  that  Act. 
•■(3)  'controlled  substonce'  has  the  meaning 
such  term  has  under  section  102(b)  of  the 
Controlled  Substonces  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(b)). 
'■(4)  •State"  means  any  one  of  the  50  Stotes, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  American  Samoa, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  tke  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands.'". 

"(b)  AMENDMENt  TO  SURFACE  TRANSPOR- 
TA'nON  ASSISTANCE  ACT  Of  1982.— 

"(1)  Elidible  Expenditures.— Section  402 
of  the  Surface  Transportotlon  Assistonce 
Act  of  1988  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2302)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  a  Stote  with  a  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  may  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  part 
for  expenditures  in  enforcing  Stote  or  local 
traffic  laws  or  regulations  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  safe  operation  and  driving  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles,  or  for  activities  de- 
scribed under  section  411(b)(2)  (I)  and  (J)  of 
title  23.  United  Stotes  Code,  or  both.". 

"(2)  FUNDING.— Section  404(a)(2)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportotlon  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(49  App.  U.B.C.  2304(a)(2)  is  amended— 

'•(A)  by  Btriklng  "1988  and"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1988.";  and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  following:  ".  and 
$65,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  year 
1992". 

"(c)  CONroRMiNG  AMENDMENT.— The  analy- 
sis of  chapter  4  of  title  23.  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"411.   Motor  carrier  safety  assistonce  pro- 
gram.". 

SEC.  S.  NEW  FORMULA  FOR  ALLOCA'noN  OF 
MCSAP  FUNDS. 

Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
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portatlon  by  regulation  shall  develop  an  im- 
'proved  formula  and  processes  for  the  alloca- 
tion among  eligible  States  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  As- 
sistance Program.  In  conducting  such  a  revi- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
ways  to  provide  incentives  to  States  that 
demonstrate  innovative,  successfuly,  cost-ef- 
ficient, or  cost-effective  programs  to  pro- 
mote commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  and 
hazardous  materials  transportation  safety. 
Including  traffic  safety  enforcement  and  size 
and  weight  enforcement  activities  that  are 
coupled  with  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assist- 
ance Program  inspections;  to  increase  com- 
patibility of  State  commercial  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  hazardous  materials  transpor- 
tation regulations  with  the  Federal  safety 
regulations;  and  to  promote  other  factors  in- 
tended to  promote  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency that  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.    4.    VIOLATIONS    OF    OUT-OF-SERVICE    OR- 
DERS. 

Section  12006  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1986  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2707) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Violation  of  Out-of-Service  Or- 
ders.— 

•'(1)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  establishing  sanctions  and 
penalties  relating  to  violations  of  out-of- 
service  orders  by  persons  operating  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles. 

"(2)  Minimum  Requirements.— Regulations 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, require  that— 

■•(A)  any  operator  of  a  commercial  motor 
vehicle  who  is  found  to  have  committed  a 
first  violation  of  an  out-of-service  order 
shall  be  disqualified  from  operating  such  a 
vehicle  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  90  days 
and  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
less  than  SI  ,000; 

"(B)  any  operator  of  a  commercial  motor 
vehicle  who  is  found  to  have  committed  a 
second  violation  of  an  out-of-service  order 
shall  be  disqualified  from  operating  such  a 
vehicle  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year 
and  not  more  than  5  years  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1,000; 
and 

"(C)  any  employer  that  knowingly  allows, 
I)ermlts,  authorizes,  or  requires  an  employee 
to  operate  a  commercial  motor  vehicle  in 
violation  of  an  out-of-service  order  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S10,000. 

"(3)  Deadunes.— The  regulations  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  developed  pursu- 
ant to  a  rulemaking  proceeding  initiated 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  and  shall  be  issued  not  later 
than  12  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment.". 
SEC,  S.  REPORTS, 

Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  submit,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  reports  on— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  motor  carrier 
inspection  decal  Issued  by  the  Commercial 
Vehicle  Safety  Alliance,  ways  to  increase 
the  use  of  that  decal,  and  an  analysis  of 
whether  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion should  require  the  acceptance  of  the 
decal  by  States  participating  in  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Assistance  Program;  and 

(2)  the  effectiveness  and  acceptance  of  the 
uniform  financial  penalty  recommendations 
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of  the  Commercial  Vehicle  Safety  Alliance, 
and  the  need  for  and  practicality  and  fea- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  issuing  regulations 
requiring  uniformity  (within  certain  ranges) 
in  the  issuance  of  financial  penalties  result- 
ing from  violations  found  during  inspections 
sponsored  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  As- 
sistance Program. 

SEC.  «.  INTRASTATE  COMPATIBIlJTy. 

Within  9  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  final  regulations  specify- 
ing tolerance  guidelines  and  standards  for 
ensuring  compatibility  of  intrastate  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  safety  law  and  regula- 
tions under  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Assist- 
ance Program.  Such  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  allow 
for  maximum  fiexibillty  while  ensuring  the 
degree  of  uniformity  that  will  not  diminish 
transportation  safety.  In  the  review  of  State 
plans  and  the  allocation  or  granting  of  funds 
under  section  411  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  such  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards are  applied  uniformly. 

SEC.  7.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  BLOOD  ALCOHOL  CON- 
CENTRATION LIMITS. 

Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  consult  with  representatives  of 
law  enforcement  organizations  and  affected 
industries,  and  if  appropriate  contract  with 
law  enforcement  organizations,  to  develop  a 
model  program  and  procedures  for  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Assistance  Program  officers 
and  employees  to  enforce  the  .04  percent 
blood  alcohol  concentration  limit  estab- 
lished by  regulation  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.). 

SEC.  8.  FHWA  POSITIONS. 

To  help  implement  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  fiscal 
year  1992  shall  employ  and  maintain  there- 
after two  additional  positions  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion in  excess  of  the  number  of  employees 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

SEC.  9.  DRUG  FREE  TRUCK  STOPS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Drug  Free  Truck  Stop  Act". 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  illegal  use  of  controlled  substances 
by  operators  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
represents  an  enormous  threat  to  the  safety 
of  all  motorists  and  their  passengers  on  the 
Nations  roadways;  and 

(2)  as  indicated  by  numerous  studies,  con- 
gressional hearings,  and  investigations,  indi- 
viduals often  use  the  areas  surrounding  road- 
side truckstops  and  roadside  rest  areas  as 
sites  for  the  distribution  of  these  controlled 
substances  to  the  operators  of  commercial 
motor  vehicles. 

(c)  Amendment  to  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  light  of  the  findings  In 
subsection  (a),  part  D  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  section  406 
the  following  new  section: 

"TRANSPORTATION  SAFETi'  OFFENSES 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  sec- 
tion 401(a)(1)  or  section  416  by  distributing  or 
possessing  with  intent  to  distribute  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  or  on.  or  within  one 
thousand  feet  of,  a  truck  or  safety  rest  area 
Is  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b))  pun- 
ishable— 

"(1)  by  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  fine,  or 
both,  up  to  twice  that  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  of  this  title;  and 


"(2)  at  least  twice  any  term  of  supervised 
release  authoriied  by  section  401(b)  for  a 
first  offense. 

Except  to  the  extent  a  greater  minimum  sen- 
tence is  otherwise  provided  by  section  401(b), 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  not  less  than  one  year.  The 
mandatory  minimum  sentencing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  offenses 
involving  5  grams  or  less  of  marihuana. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  or  section  416  by  distributing  or  pos- 
sessing with  intent  to  distribute  a  controlled 
substance  in  or  on,  or  within  one  thousand 
feet  of,  a  truck  stop  or  a  safety  rest  aiea 
after  a  prior  conviction  or  convictions  under 
subsection  (a)  have  become  final  is  punish- 
able— 

"(1)  by  the  greater  of  (A)  a  term  of  impris- 
onment of  not  less  than  three  years  and  not 
more  than  life  imprisonment  or  (B)  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  up  to  three  times  that  au- 
thorized by  section  401(b)  of  this  title  for  a 
first  offense,  or  a  fine  up  to  three  times  that 
authorized  by  section  401(b)  of  this  title  for 
a  first  offense,  or  both;  and 

"(2)  at  least  three  times  any  term  of  super- 
vised release  authorized  by  section  401(b)  of 
this  title  for  a  first  offense. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  Imposed 
under  subsection  (b),  imposition  or  execution 
of  such  sentence  shall  not  be  suspended  and 
probation  shall  not  be  granted.  An  individual 
convicted  under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  parole  under  chapter  311  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  until  the  indi- 
vidual has  served  the  minimum  sentence  re- 
quired by  such  subsection. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  "safety  rest  area'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  part  752  of  title 
23,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'truck  stop"  means  any  facil- 
ity (including  any  parking  lot  appurtenant 
thereto)  with  the  capacity  to  provide  fuel  or 
service,  or  both,  to  any  commercial  motor 
vehicle  as  defined  under  section  12019(6)  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986,  operating  in  commerce  as  defined  in 
section  12019(3)  of  such  Act.". 

(2)  (Informing  amendments.— 

(A)  Crossreference.— Section  401(b)  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  841(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  "or  405B"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "405B,  or  409". 

(B)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  Inserting,  immediately  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  408,  the  following: 

"Sec.  409.  Transportation  safety  offenses.". 
(d)  Sentencing  Guidelines.— 

(1)  Promulgation  of  guidelines.— Pursu- 
ant to  its  authority  under  section  994  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  section  21  of  the 
Sentencing  Act  of  1967  (28  U.S.C-  994  note), 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission 
shall  promulgate  guidelines,  or  shall  amend 
existing  guidelines,  to  ja-ovlde  that  a  defend- 
ant convicted  of  violating  section  409  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (c).  shall  be  assigned  an  offense  level 
under  chapter  2  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
that  is — 

(A)  two  levels  greater  than  the  level  that 
would  have  been  assigned  for  the  underlying 
controlled  substance  offense;  and 

(B)  in  no  event  less  than  level  36. 

(2)  Implementation  by  sentencing  commis- 
sion.—If  the  sentencing  guidelines  are 
amended  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Sentencing  Ctommisslon  shall  imple- 
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ment  the  Instruction  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(1)  80  AS  to  achieve  a  comparable  result. 

(3)  LnoTATiON.— The  piidellnes  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2),  as  promul^ted  or  amended 
under  such  paragraph,  shall  provide  that  an 
offense  that  could  be  subject  to  multiple  en- 
hancements pursuant  to  such  paragraph  Is 
subject  to  not  more  than  one  such  enhance- 
ment. 

SEC.  10.  IMPROVED  BRAKE  SYSTEMS  FOR  COM- 
MERCIAL MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

(a)  Rulemaking  Proceeding.— Section  9107 
of  the  Truck  and  Bus  Safety  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  199-690.  sub- 
tiUe  B  of  title  DC;  102  Stat.  4530)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "REPORT  ON"  in  the  head- 
ing; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)  REPORT.— '"  imme- 
diately before  "Not  later  than";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Rulemaking  Proceeding.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  Initiate  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing not  later  than  July  1,  1991.  Such  proceed- 
ing shall  concern  the  need  to  adopt  methods 
for  improving  braking  performance  stand- 
ards for  conunercial  motor  vehicles  and  shall 
include  an  examination  of  antilock  systems. 
means  of  improving  brake  compatibility,  and 
methods  of  ensuring  effectiveness  of  brake 
timing.  Any  rule  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  issue  as  a  result  of  such  proceeding 
regarding  improved  brake  performance  shall 
take  into  account  the  necessity  for  effective 
enforcement  of  such  a  rule.  The  Secretary 
shall  conclude  the  proceeding  required  by 
this  subsection  not  later  than  April  1,  1992.'. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  section  9101(b)  of  the 
Truck  and  Bus  Safety  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1988  (102  Stat.  4527)  is  amended 
by  striking  "Report  on  improved"  in  the 
Item  relating  to  section  9107  and  inserting  in 
lien  thereof  "Improved". 

SEC.  11.  CmiPUANCB  REVIEW  PRIORITy. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  identi- 
fies a  serious  pattern  of  violations  of  State 
or  local  traffic  safety  laws  or  regulations,  or 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  rules,  regu- 
lations, standards,  or  orders,  among  the  driv- 
ers of  commercial  motor  vehicles  employed 
by  a  particular  motor  carrier,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  such  motor  carrier  recieves 
a  high  priority  for  safety  reviews,  compli- 
ance reviews,  and  other  Inspection  or  audit 
activities. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  interest  paid  in  con- 
nection with  certain  life  insurance  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  INTEREST 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  limit  certain 
excessive  practices  involving  business- 
owned  life  insurance  products.  While 
businesses  have  traditionally  used  life 
insurance  policies  for  sound  business 
purposes,  some  extreme  marketing 
practices  have  developed  that  must  be 
addressed  In  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  business-owned  life  insur- 
ance. 

The  bill  specifically  targets  two 
problems.  The  first  issue  involves  a 
company's  ability  to  inflate  interest 
rates  on  Insurance  policies,  thereby  al- 
lowing loan  rates  greatly  in  excess  of 


the  current  cost  of  money.  To  address 
this  problem,  the  bill  sets  a  limit  on 
deductible  policy  loan  interest  so  that 
only  that  amount  of  interest  that  does 
not  exceed  the  competitive  price  of 
money  on  the  open  market  may  be  de- 
ducted. The  limitation  is  defined  in 
terras  of  Moody's  cost  of  money  index — 
a  standard  already  used  by  the  insur- 
ance industry  in  other  contexts.  A  re- 
lated problem  also  addressed  is  a  com- 
pany's ability  to  create  much  larger 
dividends  with  which  it  can  pay  pre- 
miums on  a  tax-free  basis  during  the  4 
years  in  which  premiums  must  be  paid. 

The  second  issue  addressed  in  the  bill 
involves  so-called  janitor  insurance. 
Janitor  insurance  refers  to  the  practice 
of  insuring  all  or  most  of  a  company's 
employees  in  order  to  generate  tax-free 
fundB  earmarked  for  benefits  limited  to 
senior  officers  or  some  other  group.  Al- 
though it  is  technically  possible  that 
such  products  might  be  created,  after 
review  it  seems  difficult  to  find  any 
company  that  has  actually  bought  such 
a  program. 

However,  even  the  possibility  of  such 
exceBsive  use  of  tax  benefits  raises  a 
problem.  Insuring  many  to  benefit  a 
few  is  inconsistent  with  widely  accept- 
ed nondiscrimination  concepts  and 
would  also  circumvent  the  $50,(X)0  loan 
interest  deduction  limitation.  To 
eliminate  this  potential  practice,  my 
proposal  would  subject  business  life  in- 
surance policies  to  the  following  new 
rules. 

First,  under  this  legislation,  employ- 
ees who  are  to  be  insured  by  their  com- 
pany must  be  notified  of  the  fact,  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  decline  such 
coverage.  Second,  when  an  employer 
uses  life  insurance  to  legitimately  pro- 
vide for  its  employees,  each  and  every 
employee  who  is  covered  by  a  life  in- 
surance policy  will  have  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  that  policy. 
These  rules,  however,  will  not  affect  in- 
surance arrangements  that  are  not  tied 
to  employee  benefit  programs,  such  as 
key  man  and  buy-sell  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
business-owned  life  insurance  is  a  valu- 
able insurance  product  for  business 
use.  Business-owned  life  insurance  pol- 
icy benefits  are  an  absolute  necessity 
for  safeguarding  against  corporate 
losses  in  the  event  of  an  untimely 
death.  Businesses  have  a  long  history 
of  u»ing  insurance  policies  to  supple- 
ment employee  benefit  or  compensa- 
tion programs,  and  when  not  excessive, 
such  practices  should  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discourage  use 
of  life  insurance  to  facilitate  the  fund- 
ing of  postretiremen!  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits  in  a  way  that  would 
violate  the  principles  contained  in  this 
legislation,  from  this  day  forward. 
Therefore.  I  hereby  put  on  notice  any 
prospective  purchaser  or  seller  of  this 
type  of  program  that  I  will  attempt  to 
make  sure   that  any  program  put  in 


place  from  this  day  forward  which  vio- 
lates the  principles  of  this  legislation 
will  be  subject  to  the  loss  and/or  limi- 
tation of  the  interest  deduction  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  welcome  any  additional  comments 
or  suggestions  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion. With  refinement  of  the  rules  re- 
garding business-owned  life  insurance, 
such  as  the  refinements  proposed  in 
this  bill,  I  think  we  can  curb  possible 
excesses  relating  to  such  policies  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  business- 
owned  life  insurance  policies.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimously  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:- 

S.  632 
Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  J.  TREATMENT  OF  INTEREST  PAID  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  CERTAIN  INSUR- 
ANCE CONTRACTS. 

(1)  Excess  Interest.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  264  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  certain  amounts  paid  in  con- 
nection With  Insurance  contracts)  is  amend- 
ed by  interting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  Any  amount  of  interest  paid  or 
accured  on  any  indebtedness  with  respect  to 
a  life  insurance  policy,  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  of  such  interest  Is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  computed  by  use  of  the  highest  of 
the  following  rates: 

"(A)  A  rate  determined  in  accordance  with 
section  3(a)(i)  (or  its  successor  provision)  of 
the  Modal  Policy  Loan  Interest  Rate  Bill  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
mlssionets. 

"(B)  A  rate  determined  in  accordance  with 
sections  3(b)(i)  and  3(d)  (or  their  successor 
provisione)  of  the  Model  Policy  Loan  Inter- 
est Rate  Bill  of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners. 

"(C)  A  rate  l  percent  above  the  lowest  rate 
that  is  guaranteed  to  be  credited  over  the 
life  of  tha  policy  by  the  Insurer. 

For  purposes  of  applying  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  if  at  any  time  there  is  no  Model  Pol- 
icy Loan  Interest  Rate  Bill  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  or  if 
a  rate  cannot  be  established  under  section 
3(a)(1)  or  sections  3(b)(i)  and  (d)  (or  their  suc- 
cessor provisions)  of  such  Bill,  then  the  rate 
to  be  usod  shall  be  a  substantially  similar 
rate  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  MODIFICATION    TO    SECTION    264(C)(1).— 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  264  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  applying 
paragraph  (1),  the  payment  of  more  than  25 
percent  of  any  annual  premium  on  a  con- 
tract purchased  or  carried  pursuant  to  a  plan 
referred  so  in  subsection  (a)(3)  by  the  direct 
or  indirect  application  of  any  dividend,  dis- 
tribution, or  surrender  proceeds  from  such 
contract  $hall  be  deemed  a  payment  made  by 
means  of  indebtedness." 

(c)  CONSENT  OF  EuGiBiLTTY  TEST.— Section 
264  of  sucb  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  $90,000  EXEMPTION  Lmrr  of  Sub- 
section (AX4)  not  to  apply  TO  CERTAIN  POU- 

cies. — 
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"(1)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  life  In- 
surance policy  described  In  paragraph  (2), 
subsection  (a)(4)  shall  be  applied  without  re- 
gard to  the  provision  limiting  its  application 
to  indebtedness  in  excess  of  S50,(XX). 

"(2)  POLICIES  TO  WHICH  PARAGRAPH  (1)  AP- 
PLIES.—A  life  insurance  policy  is  described  in 
this  paragraph  if  such  policy  covers  the  life 
of  any  individual— 

"(A)  who  was  not  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  decline  to  be  insured  under  such  policy,  or 

"(B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Insurance  is 
purchased  or  continued  pursuant  to  a  funded 
or  unfunded  plan  of  employee  compensation 
or  benefits  (whether  or  not  the  insurance  is 
an  asset  of  the  plan,  if,  at  the  later  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  policy  or  the  inception  of  the 
plan,  such  Individual  with  respect  to  such 
plan 

"(i)  is  not  a  current  participant,  or 

"(li)  is  not  a  future  participant  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  employee's  future 
participation  is  dependent  solely  upon  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following; 

"(I)  the  attainment  of  plan  specified  serv- 
ice or  age, 

"(11)  the  continuation  of  full-time  employ- 
ment, or 

"(HI)  the  attainment  of  retirement  sta- 
tus." 

(e)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contracts 
purchased  on  or  after  March  12, 1991.» 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  633.  A  bill  to  improve  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  chapter  30  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  under  chapter 
106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFFTS  INCREASE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
S.  633,  the  proposed  Montgomery  GI 
Bill  Amendments  of  1991.  I  am  joined  in 
this  by  my  good  friends  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECONcmi]  and  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka].  This  bill  would  amend  chapter 
30  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  monthly  rates  paid  to  active 
duty  servicemembers  under  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program.  It  would  also  increase 
rates  paid  to  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who  participate  in  the  edu- 
cational assistance  program  estab- 
lished in  chapter  106  of  title  10. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no 
COLA  in  the  MGIB  rates  since  the  pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  1984.  The  cost  of 
education  at  4-year  public  colleges  has 
increased  by  43.2  percent  over  the  last 
6  years  and  overall  inflation  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
been  36.5  percent. 

Those  who  have  kept  our  Nation 
strong  and  who  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  certainly  deserve  to  have  GI  bill 
benefits  that  are  not  so  seriously  erod- 
ed by  inflation.  To  address  the  dimin- 
ished purchasing  power  of  MGIB  bene- 
fits, this  bill  would  provide,  effective 
April  1.  1991,  and  increase  in  the  MGIB 
for  active  duty  servicemembers  from 
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$300  to  $425  a  month  for  full-time  pur- 
suit for  those  serving  on  active  duty 
for  3  years  or  more  and  from  $250  to 
$350  for  full-time  pursuit  for  those  who 
serve  2  years  on  active  duty  and  4  years 
in  the  reserves.  For  full-time  pursuit 
under  chapter  106,  my  legislation  would 
increase  the  monthly  rate  from  $140  to 
$200,  from  $105  to  $150  for  three-quarter 
pursuit,  and  from  $70  to  $125  for  half- 
time  pursuit.  These  rates  approximate 
the  cost  increases  for  education  since 
1984. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
that  would  increase  the  monthly  pay- 
roll deduction  for  chapter  30  partici- 
pants—paid during  the  first  12  months 
of  their  commitment— from  $100  to 
$120,  effective  October  1,  1991— in  keepy- 
ing  with  increases  in  the  lower  enlisted 
pay  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  which 
would  provide  for  a  reasonable  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  Montgomery  GI  bill 
education  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Re«x>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONT- 
GOMERY GI  BILL  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PAYMENTS. 

(a)  All- VOLUNTEER  Force  Educational 
ASSISTANCE  Program.— Section  1415  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"$300"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "J425": 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"$250"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$350". 

(b)  Amount  of  Benefit  Payments  Under 
SELECTED  Reserve  Program.— Section 
2131(b)  of  the  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  Except"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)  Except"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (I).  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C).  (D),  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (A),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "$140"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200"; 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (B),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "$105"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150";  and 

(5)  in  subparagraph  (C),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "$70"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$100". 

(c)  Effectfve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  payments  of  educational  assist- 
ance made  for  an  approved  program  of  edu- 
cation pursued  on  or  after  April  1, 1981. 

SEC.  2.  INCREASE  IN  MCMTHLY  C(M4TRIBU710N 
FOR  BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER  CHAPTER  M  OF  TITLE 
38. 

(a)  Contribution  for  Service  on  active 
DUTY.- Section  1411(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$100"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$120". 

(b)  Contribution  for  Service  in  selected 
reserve.— Section  1412(c)  of  such  title  is 


amended  by  striking  out  "JlOO"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Jl»". 

(c)  Effbcttvb  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  reductions  in  pay  made  on  or  after 
October  1.  1991. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Kasskbaum,  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 

HARKDJ,     Mr.     MOYNIHAN,     Mr. 

GJORE,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  political  and  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Kenya;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POLmCAL  AND  SVUAlt  RIGHTS  SITUATION  IN 
KENYA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  the  administration  suspended 
military  aid  to  Kenya  to  protest  the 
Moi  government's  brutal  crackdown  on 
citizens  seeking  democracy  in  that 
country.  That  step  brought  hope  to  the 
people  of  Kenya  and  put  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice in  that  troubled  land. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  now  abandoned  the  Kenyan  people 
and  their  struggle  for  democracy  by  de- 
ciding to  restore  military  aid  despite 
the  Government's  continuing  crack- 
down. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  leg- 
islation condemning  human  and  civil 
rights  violations  in  Kenya  and  putting 
the  United  States  once  again  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  The  bill  suspends  fiscal 
year  1990  military  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kenya  until  it  restores  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  releases  persons 
detained  for  the  peaceful  expression  of 
their  political  views. 

Government  security  forces  in  Kenya 
continue  to  arrest,  detain,  and  assault 
peaceful  advocates  of  human  rights  and 
democratic  reforms.  This  tragic  cycle 
of  violence  and  repression  in  Kenya  is 
of  deep  concern  to  all  friends  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  sup- 
porting a  Government  that  refuses  to 
recognize  its  citizens's  most  basic 
human  and  civil  rights.  America  has  a 
heritage  of  standing  with  the  forces  of 
freedom,  not  with  those  who  would  re- 
press it. 

The  Kenyan  Government  became  a 
hallmark  of  democracy  in  AMca  after 
its  independence  from  Great  Britain  in 
1963.  Its  adoption  of  a  constitution  that 
recognizes  the  basic  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens ensured  the  country's  political 
stability  for  three  decades  and  ce- 
mented a  strong  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  This  stability,  however, 
is  now  threatened  by  the  government's 
rejection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
its  citizens. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Kenyan 
Government  mounted  a  campaign 
against  citizens  who  criticized  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi,  the  nation's  sin- 
gle   party   system,    and    the    Govern- 
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ment's  failure  to  respect  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  Kenyan  citizens. 

President  Moi  publicly  denounced 
the  concept  of  a  pluralistic  democracy 
in  Kenya  and  called  for  the  detention 
of  individuals  seeking  to  create  an  op- 
position party.  At  least  22  peaceful 
demonstrators  were  killed  by  security 
forces.  Hundreds  more  were  arrested, 
including  former  Cabinet  Ministers 
Kenneth  Matiba  and  Charles  Rubia  and 
leading  advocates  of  multiparty  de- 
mocracy. 

This  assault  on  freedom  of  expression 
has  also  been  directed  against  the  press 
and  human  rights  attorneys.  In  July, 
security  forces  arrested  Gitobu 
Imanyara,  the  editor  of  the  Nairobi 
Law  Monthly,  for  accusing  President 
Moi  of  undermining  the  Kenyan  Con- 
stitution. The  crackdown  on  human 
rights  attorneys  compelled  Gibson 
Kuria,  a  world-renowned  champion  of 
human  rights,  to  flee  his  country  and 
seek  safe  refuge  in  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  the  Government 
crackdown  and  pressure  from  Congress, 
the  Bush  administration  suspended  $10 
million  in  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Kenya  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  In  addition,  the  Congress  enacted 
into  law  legislation  suspending  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  funds  to 
Kenya  for  fiscal  year  1991  unless  and 
until  the  Kenyan  Government  restored 
democratic  freedoms  to  its  citizens. 

Since  that  time,  the  Government  of 
Kenya  has  taken  several  half-steps  to- 
ward that  goal.  The  secret  ballot  was 
reestablished,  the  arbitrary  expulsion 
of  members  from  Kenya's  single  party 
was  abolished,  and  the  tenure  of  judges 
was  restored. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment reaffirmed  that  Kenya  would 
remain  a  single-party  state,  and  ex- 
tended its  crackdown  on  dissidents  and 
proponents  of  multiparty  democracy. 
Some  Cabinet  Ministers  called  upon 
their  supporters  to  take  violent  action 
against  Government  critics  and  en- 
couraged extralegal  assaults  on  human 
rights  activists. 

The  State  Departments  own  "Coun- 
try Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices 
for  1990"  details  extrajudicial  killings: 
cruel,  inhuman,  and  degrading  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  detainers  by 
Kenyan  security  forces:  arbitrary  ar- 
rests and  detentions;  denial  of  fair  pub- 
lic trials;  and  lack  of  respect  for  civil 
liberties. 

Former  Cabinet  Minister  Kenneth 
Matiba,  who  was  arrested  on  July  4, 
1990  for  advocating  a  multiparty  sys- 
tem, continues  to  be  detained  in  soli- 
tary confinement  without  charge. 
Matiba  has  been  denied  proper  medical 
care  for  so  long  that  his  physical  condi- 
tion may  be  life-threatening. 

Despite  these  continuing  abuses  of 
hunuui  and  civil  rights  by  Government 
security  forces,  last  month  the  admin- 
istration released  to  the  Kenyan  Gov- 
ernment S5  million  of  the  suspended  SIC 


million  in  United  States  military  aid 
for  flscal  year  1990. 

These  funds  were  released  to  the  Ken- 
yan Government  as  an  expression  of 
United  States  gratitude  for  Kenya's 
support  during  the  gulf  war  and  for  its 
willingness  to  accept  as  refugees  Unit- 
ed States-trained  Libyan  rebels  who 
had  escaped  from  Chad. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  is  grate- 
ful to  Kenya  for  these  acts.  If  the  gulf 
war  has  taught  us  anything,  though,  it 
is  that  the  United  States  should  not 
enter  into  close  friendships  with  brutal 
dictators  and  that  it  should  take  a 
strong  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

By  presenting  the  Government  of 
Kenya  with  $5  million  in  military  as- 
sistajice,  the  administration  has  taken 
a  confusing  and  inappropriate  step.  Re- 
leasing these  funds  sent  precisely  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  Moi  government 
regarding  the  seriousness  with  which 
our  Government  views  human  rights 
abuses. 

Within  days  of  President  Bush's  an- 
nouncement of  the  release  of  these 
funds,  the  Moi  government  escalated 
its  crackdown  on  advocates  of 
multiparty  democracy.  Gitobu 

Imanyara,  the  editor  of  the  "Nairobi 
Law  Monthly,"  was  again  arrested  by 
security  forces  and  copies  of  his  maga- 
zine were  seized  from  newsstands 
across  the  country.  Earlier  this  week, 
the  Moi  government  announced  that 
Imanyara  would  be  tried  on  charges  of 
treason. 

In  addition,  security  forces  detained 
Luke  Obuk,  who  had  been  working 
closely  with  Oginga  Odinga  to  establish 
an  opposition  party  in  Kenya.  Moi  has 
ordered  the  detention  of  individuals  ad- 
vocating the  establishment  of  new  par- 
ties despite  the  fact  that  the  arrest  of 
persons  peacefully  expressing  their  po- 
litical views  violates  both  Kenya's  Con- 
stitution and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  to 
which  Kenya  is  a  signatory. 

The  measure  that  I  am  introducing 
today  condemns  the  Kenyan  Govern- 
ment's hostility  toward  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  its  ar- 
rest and  detention  of  Kenyan  citizens 
for  the  peaceful  expression  of  their  po- 
litical views. 

It  calls  upon  the  Kenyan  Government 
to  end  the  intimidation  and  harass- 
ment of  citizens  who  are  critical  of 
Government  policies  and  those  working 
for  democracy  in  Kenya,  particularly 
individuals  within  the  church,  the 
press,  and  the  legal  and  academic  com- 
munities. In  addition,  it  calls  upon  the 
Government  to  implement  safeguards 
to  ensure  unrestricted  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  to  gruarantee  due  process  and 
other  fundamental  civil  and  human 
righte  for  individuals  imprisoned  and 
detained  by  the  Government. 

This  legislation  would  suspend  all  re- 
maining military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Kenya  for  fiscal  year 


1990  unless  and  until  President  Bush  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  Keny*  has  taken  steps  to: 

First,  charge  and  try  or  release  all 
prisoners,  including  persons  detained 
for  political  reasons; 

Second,  end  all  physical  abuse  or 
mistreatment  of  prisoners; 

Third,  restore  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary;  and 

Fourth,  restore  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion. 

No  military  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 
could  be  expended  for  Kenya  until  30 
days  after  the  administration  certifies 
to  Congress  that  these  steps  had  been 
taken. 

The  United  States  should  lose  no 
time  in  responding  to  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Kenya.  If  we  want  to  build  on 
our  long  and  positive  relationship  with 
the  Kenyan  people,  we  should  make 
certain  that  we  are  supporting  progress 
toward  &  democratic  system  that  guar- 
antees fundamental  rights  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  not  a  police  state  of  re- 
pression and  intolerance. 

This  legislation  would  ensure  the  ter- 
mination of  United  States  support  for 
Government-sponsored  human  and  civil 
rights  violations  in  Kenya.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  it. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  with  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  SmoN  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  political  and  human 
rights  situation  in  Kenya. 

Over  tihe  past  2  years,  I  have  become 
increasingly  dismayed  by  the  repres- 
sive actions  taken  by  the  regime  of 
President  Moi  in  Kenya.  At  one  time, 
an  economically  successful  and  politi- 
cally open  Kenya  served  as  a  model  for 
all  of  Aft-ica. 

Yet,  President  Moi  has  placed  at  risk 
much  of  the  progress  achieved  in  the 
first  two  and  a  half  decades  of  inde- 
pendence by  instituting  a  policy 
supressihg  basic  human  rights.  He  has 
seized  and  detained  democratic  activ- 
ists, banned  publications,  and  adopted 
constitutional  changes  which  bring 
into  question  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary. 

Many  of  us  held  the  hope  over  the 
past  2  months  that  President  Moi  had 
begun  to  change  his  policies  by  slowly 
opening  up  the  political  system.  For 
example,  at  the  December  conference 
of  the  Kenya  African  National  Union, 
queue-voting  was  abolished. 

Yet,  once  again,  after  taking  some 
small  steps  forward.  President  Moi 
seems  to  be  taking  several  giant  steps 
back.  Jvjst  last  week,  the  Government 
seized  Mr.  Gibotu  Imanyara,  editor  of 
the  highly  respected  Nairobi  Law 
Monthly.  Mr.  Imanyara  has  been 
charged  for  sedition  because  he  pub- 
lished an  editorial  critical  of  Govern- 
ment policies. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Luke  Obok,  a  close 
associate  of  Mr.  Oginga  Odinga,  was  ar- 
raigned on  charges  of  sedition  last 
week.  Mr.  Odinga,  a  prominent  demo- 
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cratic  activist,  announced  on  February 
13  the  formation  of  a  new  political 
party. 

We  also  remain  deeply  concerned 
about  the  three  political  prisoners  held 
without  charge  in  Kenyan  prisons,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Matiba.  Mr.  Charles  Rubia, 
and  Mr.  Raila  Odinga.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  alleged  that  Kenyan  offi- 
cials have  seriously  mistreated  Mr. 
Matiba,  a  former  cabinet  minister. 

President  Moi  argues  that  he  must 
pursue  these  policies  to  maintain  sta- 
bility and  curb  tribal  rivalries.  Yet.  I 
believe  the  contrary  is  true:  President 
Moi's  repressive  and  paranoid  policies 
put  Kenya  on  the  road  to  political  in- 
stability and  chaos. 

Liberia  and  Somalia  stand  out  as  ex- 
amples where  repressive  dictator- 
ships—which ignored  basic  human 
rights — deteriorated  into  political  an- 
archy and  civil  war,  where  thousands 
died  and  millions  fled  their  homes. 

Political  stability  and  peaceful 
change  in  Kenya  will  only  emerge  from 
permitting  freedom  of  expression— not 
by  choking  these  freedoms. 

Because  Kenya  is  an  important  Unit- 
ed States  ally,  Washington  has  a  spe- 
cial role  to  play  in  promoting  human 
rights  in  Kenya.  The  United  States  tra- 
ditionally supplies  Nairobi  with  nearly 
$50  million  in  aid,  one  of  the  largest 
amounts  in  all  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
calls  upon  the  Kenyan  Government  to 
end  the  intimidation  and  harassment 
of  those  critical  of  Government  poli- 
cies. Furthermore,  we  call  upon  the 
Kenyan  Government  to  implement 
safeguards  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
takes  the  remaining  fiscal  year  1990 
military  funds  to  Kenya  and  conditions 
further  release  of  this  money  on  the 
Kenyan  Government  meeting  certain 
human  rights  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions, outlined  in  the  fiscal  yesu-  1991 
foreign  operations  appropriations  legis- 
lation, include  charging  or  releasing 
all  political  prisoners,  ceasing  mis- 
treatment of  prisoners,  restoring  the 
Independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  as- 
suring freedom  of  expression. 

Two  weeks  ago,  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment released  $5  million  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1990  military  funds,  several  of 
us  were  concerned  that  such  an  action 
sent  a  mixed  signal  to  President  Moi, 
conveying  the  position  that  friendly 
actions  outweigh  human  rights  con- 
cerns. 

This  legislation  sends  a  clear  and 
firm  message  to  the  Kenyan  Govern- 
ment: We  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  Kenya,  and  because  of 
this  concern,  we  cannot  ignore  the  con- 
tinued suppression  of  basic  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  in  Kenya. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Kenya 
and  the  United  States  have  been 
friends  for  many  years  and  we  want 


that  friendship  to  continue.  But  some 
of  us  here  have  been  concerned  about 
the  deteriorating  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Kenya.  Last  summer,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Kenyan  Government 
crackdown  on  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy advocates,  I  asked  the  admin- 
istration to  hold  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1990  military  aid  to  Kenya.  We 
were  in  agreement  then  that  we  should 
send  that  important  signal. 

Recently,  however,  the  administra- 
tion made  a  unilateral  decision  to  re- 
lease $5  million  of  that  military  aid  to 
Kenya.  The  administration  justifica- 
tion for  the  decision  was  that  the 
Kenyans  had  assisted  in  evacuating 
Americans  from  Mogadishu  during  the 
Somalia  crisis,  that  the  Kenyans  had 
taken  in  Libyan  rebels  from  Chad  after 
the  change  in  leadership  there,  and 
that  the  Kenyans  had  made  some  mod- 
est steps  forward  on  the  human  rights 
situation. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  adminis- 
tration's decision.  That  is  why  I  join 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  in  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
pose on  the  remaining  fiscal  year  1990 
military  funds  the  same  human  rights 
requirements  Congress  has  imposed  on 
the  fiscal  year  1991  aid  to  Kenya. 

At  a  time  when  human  rights  con- 
cerns should  have  been  at  the  top  of 
our  list,  it  lingered  at  the  bottom.  Al- 
though the  Kenyan  Government  ad- 
dressed inequities  in  voting  require- 
ments by  scrapping  of  queu-voting  and 
the  70  percent  rule,  the  Government 
has  yet  to  address  the  fundamental 
human  rights  problems  of  freedom  of 
expression,  no  detention  without 
charge  or  trial,  release  of  political  de- 
tainees, freedom  of  the  press,  to  name 
a  few. 

What  was  the  signal  we  ended  up 
sending  to  the  Kenyan  Government? 
Just  last  Friday,  Gitobu  Imanyara,  the 
editor  of  the  Nairobi  Law  Monthly,  waa 
arrested  and  earlier  this  week  was 
charged  with  sedition.  The  publication 
has  been  harassed  by  the  Government 
for  some  time.  Recently,  the  Nairobi 
Law  Monthly  ran  an  article  on  Mr. 
Oginga  Odinga.  his  new  National 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  party  plat- 
form. This  free  expression  then  became 
a  new  reason  for  the  Government  to 
target  the  monthly.  In  addition,  Luke 
Obok,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Odinga's,  was 
recently  arrested,  and  Mr.  Odinga's  son 
Raila,  continues  to  be  held  in  solidary 
confinement.  And  the  Scotland  Yard 
report  on  the  mysterious  death  of  For- 
eign Minister  Robert  Ouko  last  Feb- 
ruary has  not  yet  been  released  to  the 
public. 

Last  summer,  after  active  debate  on 
establishing  a  multii)arty  system  in 
Kenya,  the  Government  imprisoned 
former  Cabinet  Ministers  Kenneth 
Matiba,  and  Charles  Rubia,  and  riots 
broke  out  in  Nairobi  and  neighboring 
towns;  at  least  20  people  died  and  70 
were  injured.  Over  1,000  people  were  ar- 
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rested,  100  of  which  were  charged  with 
sedition.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
been  no  meaningful  improvement  in 
the  human  rights  situation  to  warrant 
release  of  $5  million  in  military  aid  to 
Kenya.  That  is  why  today,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  effort,  and 
recommend  the  following  report  of  Af- 
rica Watch  on  the  situation  in  Kenya. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Africa  Watch  Opposes  Restoration  of 
MiuTARy  Aid  to  Kenya 

Africa  Watch,  the  human  rights  monitor- 
ing organization  amuated  with  Human 
Rights  Watch,  strongly  opposes  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration's recent  announcement  of  the 
release  of  $5  million  In  military  aid  to 
Kenya.  The  reasons  given  to  the  Congress  for 
the  release  of  the  aid  are  said  to  be  Kenya's 
assistance  In  the  evacuation  of  US  nationals 
from  Mogadishu  and  Khartoum.  Kenya's  ac- 
ceptance of  some  200  Libyan  rebels  who  were 
evacuated  from  Chad,  and  alleged  Improve- 
ments in  human  rights. 

Africa  Watch  views  this  freeing  of  military 
assistance  as  wholly  Inconsistent  with  Sec- 
tion 597  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Relat- 
ed Programs  Appropriations  Act  of  1981. 
which  conditions  military  assistance  and 
Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  to  Kenya  on 
the  Kenyan  Government  taking  steps  to 
charge  and  try  or  release  all  prisoners,  cease 
physical  abuse  of  prisoners,  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary,  and  restore  free- 
doms of  expression. 

Kenya  has  not  taken  the  steps  necessary  to 
address  the  conditions  of  the  Act,  and  in 
some  Instances  human  rights  have  actually 
deteriorated.  For  example,  in  December,  the 
government-controlled  parliament  passed  a 
•Nongovernmental  Organizations  Registra- 
tion Act,"  which  requires  all  private  organi- 
zations to  register  with  the  authorities,  and 
restricts  direct  foreign  assistance  to  non- 
governmenUl  groups.  Key  church  officials 
have  announced  their  intention  not  to  reg- 
ister, and  Kenyan  human  rights  advocates 
fear  yet  another  showdown  between  Presi- 
dent Moi  and  the  Kenyan  churches.  Kenyan 
human  rights  advocates  speculate  that  the 
purpose  of  the  registration  requirement  is 
for  the  Kenyan  government— which  Is  notori- 
ously corrupt — to  have  access  to  overseas 
funds  given  to  private  groups  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. 

Africa  Watch's  evaluation  of  the  Kenyan 
Government's  lack  of  compliance  the 
Congress's  human  rights  requirements  fol- 
lows. 

(1)  CHARGE  and  TRY  OR  RELEASE  ALL  PRIS- 
ONERS. INCLUDING  ANY  PERSONS  DETAINED 
FOR  POLmCAL  REASONS 

Despite  continued  protests  by  many  inter- 
national human  rights  groups,  the  Kenyan 
government  persists  in  detaining  multi- 
party advocates  and  others  critical  of  the 
government.  To  date,  three  prominent  multi- 
party advocates  remain  detained  without 
charge  or  trial,  and  four  individuals  remain 
in  custody  while  awaiting  trial  for  "sedi- 
tion ".  In  addition,  at  least  20  individuals 
have  been  released  on  bail  but  face  charges 
of  possessing  seditious  publications.  Most  re- 
cently, in  October  1990,  eight  men  and 
women  were  detained,  and  six  of  them  i>r«s- 
ently  face  charges  of  treason  or  concealment 
of  treason.  Africa  Watch  remains  concerned 
not  only  about  the  three  i>rominent  Kenyans 
detained  without  charge,  but  also  fears  that 
other   individuals   who   have   been   charged 
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with  criminal  offenses  may  have  been  im- 
prisoned and  charged  solely  because  of  their 
political  beliefs  and  are  unlikely  to  receive  a 
&lr  trial. 

Detention  without  charge  or  trial:  Since 
their  arrest  in  July  1990,  prominent  multi- 
party advocates  Kenneth  Matlba,  Charles 
Rubia  and  Ralla  Odlnga  remain  imprisoned 
under  Kenya's  Public  Security  Regulations, 
which  allow  for  indefinite  detention  without 
charge  or  trial.  Matlba  and  Rubia.  both 
prominent  businessmen  and  ex-government 
ministers,  were  arrested  on  July  4,  several 
days  before  a  planned  demonstration  in  sup- 
port of  political  pluralism.  Arrested  at  the 
same  time  was  Ralla  Odlnga.  who  is  also  a 
prominent  advocate  of  multi-party  politics 
and  a  former  political  prionser.  It  is  believed 
that  his  detention  was  designed  to  silence 
both  him  and  his  father,  a  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  a  vocal  critic  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  government  has  not  publicly 
given  any  precise  reason  for  the  detention  of 
Matlba,  Rubia  and  Odlnga,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  moving  towards  either  charging  or 
releasing  the  detainees. 

Detention  on  charges  of  sedition  and  pos- 
sessing seditious  publications:  Equally  wor- 
rying Is  the  detention  on  July  11,  1990,  of 
four  individuals  charged  with  holding  a  sedi- 
tious meeting  and  possessing  seditious  or 
banned  publications.  They  are:  George 
Anyona,  a  ex-member  of  parliament  and 
former  political  prisoner,  Ngotho  Karlukl,  a 
former  Dean  at  University  of  Nairobi  and  a 
former  political  prisoner;  Edward  Oyugi,  a 
professor  and  a  former  political  prisoner;  and 
Frederick  Kathangu,  a  government  official 
and  businessman.  Among  the  allegedly  sedi- 
tious publications  in  question  was  an  issue  of 
Africa  Confidential,  a  well-known  subscrip- 
tion newsletter  which  had  not  previously 
been  banned. 

Given  the  past  record  of  the  Kenyan  secu- 
rity forces  and  the  serious  restrictions 
placed  upon  Kenya's  judiciary.  Africa  Watch 
is  concerned  not  only  about  detainees  who 
are  imprisoned  without  charge,  but  also 
fears  that  individuals  who  have  been  charged 
may  not  receive  fair  trials.  In  past  cases. 
Kenyan  security  forces  have  used  coercion 
and  torture  to  extract  false  confessions  or 
guilty  pleas,  political  detainees  have  been 
denied  adequate  access  to  defense  attorneys, 
and  politically  sensitive  trials  have  resulted 
in  questionable  verdicts  and  sentences. 

A  prominent  example  of  Kenya's  flawed  ju- 
dicial system  was  the  sentencing  in  March 
1990,  of  Reverend  Lawford  Ndege  Imunde  to 
six  years  in  prison  for  the  possession  of  a 
"seditious"  publication.  After  his  trial  and 
sentencing.  Rev.  Imunde  swore  In  a  signed 
afCdavit  that  while  in  incommunicado  de- 
tention he  was  kicked  and  beaten  by  police 
oCQcers,  denied  adequate  food  and  sleep,  sub- 
jected to  a  mock  execution,  and  was  coerced 
by  the  police  into  signing  a  false  guilty  plea. 
In  addition.  Rev.  Imunde  was  mislead  into 
believing  that  he  would  receive  a  light  sen- 
tence, and  was  denied  access  to  his  attorney. 
The  alleged  "seditious  publication"  in  Rev. 
Imunde's  possession  was  his  private  personal 
diary,  presumably  not  a  publication  at  all. 
Into  which.  Rev.  Imunde  claims  the  security 
forces  inserted  passages  criticizing  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  individuals,  many 
others,  at  least  ao,  have  been  detained, 
charged  with  the  possession  of  seditious  or 
prohibited  pablications,  and  then  released  on 
ball.  Given  the  past  history  of  abuses,  Africa 
Watch  is  concerned  that  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals may  have  been  arrested  solely  for 
their  peaceful  non-violent  political  actlvl- 


tlas,  and  urges  the  Kenyan  government  to 
dr9P  charges  against  all  of  these  charged 
with  possessing  or  distributing  seditious  or 
prohibited  publications. 

Detentions  of  individuals  charged  with 
treason  and  possibly  tortured:  In  October 
1990,  eight  individuals  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  treason  or  concealment  of  trea- 
son. The  charges  seem  to  be  based  on  the  ar- 
rest of  self-exiled  Kenyan  opposition  leader 
Koigi  wa  Wamwere,  and  the  leveling  of  trea- 
son charges  against  him.  The  specific 
charges  alleged  that  Wamwere,  the  leader  of 
tht  Kenyan  Patriotic  Front  (KPF),  and  six 
other  individuals  detained  at  the  same  time 
intended  to  violently  overthrow  the  Kenyan 
government. 

Arrested  at  the  same  time  as  Wamwere 
were  two  prominent  lawyers.  Rumba 
Kinuthia  and  Mirugri  Karlukl.  and  several  of 
Wamwere  and  Kinuthia's  relatives.  Govern- 
ment allegations,  which  themselves  have 
been  inconsistent,  claim  that  weapons  were 
found  at  both  lawyers'  residences,  and  they 
were  accomplices  to  Wamwere's  plot.  Both 
allegations  have  subsequently  been  refuted 
by  the  lawyers'  families  and  by  journalists 
present  at  the  scenes  of  arrest.  Although  the 
two  lawyers  have  been  charged  with  treason, 
Africa  Watch  is  concerned  that  they  have 
been  targeted  because  of  their  activities  in 
support  of  human  rights  and  multi-party  de- 
mocracy. Mirugi  Kariuki  was  previously  de- 
tained without  charge  In  1986,  and  brought  a 
legEl  suit  against  the  government  alleging 
that  he  was  tortured  while  in  custody.  Since 
his  release,  Kariuki  has  litigated  several 
cases  involving  land  seizures  by  the  govern- 
ment. Rumba  Kinuthia  has  also  been  in- 
volved in  defending  political  prisoners  and 
was  among  a  group  of  lawyers  who  accused 
the  government  of  rigging  the  elections  of 
the  Law  Society  of  Kenya.  Africa  Watch  is 
concerned  that  these  individuals  may  have 
bean  subjected  to  torture,  and  fears  that 
should  they  come  to  trial,  there  is  little  hope 
that  the  trial  will  be  fair  and  impartial. 
Recommendations 

Immediately  release  Kenneth  Matlba, 
Charles  Rubia,  Raila  Odtnga.  and  any  other 
detainees  held  without  charge;  drop  all 
charges  on  individuals  charged  with  possess- 
ing "seditious"  or  prohibited  literature; 

Insure  that  Koigi  wa  Wamwere  and  all  oth- 
ers held  and  charged  with  treason  receive  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  serious  allegations  that  some  of  the 
detainees  may  have  been  tortured  and  co- 
erced into  making  false  statements. 

(2)  CEASE  ANY  PHYSICAL  ABUSE  OR 
MISTREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 

Recent  statements  by  several  prisoners  in- 
dicate that  the  pattern  of  mistreatment  and 
torture  of  prisoners,  a  pattern  documented 
by  Amnesty  International  and  Africa  Watch, 
continues  today.  The  most  severe  mistreat- 
ment and  torture  appears  to  occur  while 
prisoners  are  held  incommunicado  without 
charge  or  trial  immediately  after  arrest.  Re- 
cutring  statements  indicate  that  prisoners 
are  often  held  for  extended  periods  of  time  in 
cells  flooded  with  water,  are  deprived  of  food 
and  sleep,  and  are  subjected  to  death  threats 
and  degrading  psychological  Intimidation. 
Conditions  for  detainees  who  have  been 
charged  or  who  are  held  at  official  prisons 
are  also  extremely  harsh.  Prisoners  consist- 
ently complain  about  being  made  to  sleep  on 
concrete  floors,  being  denied  adequate  food 
and  clothing,  and  having  restricted  access  to 
medical  care,  family  visits  and  reading  ma- 
terial. In  addition,  most  recent  political  de- 
tainees have  been  held  at  Kamiti  Maximum 


Security  Prison,  in  a  wing  reserved  for  psy- 
chologically disturbed  inmates  where  condi- 
tions have  been  described  by  a  former  de- 
tainee as  "barbaric." 

The  case  of  Kenneth  Matlba:  Matlba,  who 
was  arrested  in  July  1980,  has  been  held  in  a 
special  wing  at  Kamltl  Maximum  Security 
Prison  designated  for  the  criminally  men- 
tally ill  and  for  inmates  awaiting  execution. 
Inmates  in  this  wing  reportedly  cry  and  sing 
Incessantly,  and  the  constant  noise,  com- 
bined With  poor  food  and  inadequate  reading 
material,  have  raised  Mr.  Matlba's  blood 
pressure  to  dangerous  levels.  Mr.  Matlba 
fears  that  the  government  has  moved  him  to 
this  wing,  and  is  denying  him  adequate  medi- 
cal attention,  in  order  to  kill  him.  During  a 
consultation  with  his  doctor  in  October,  pris- 
on authorities  did  not  allow  Mr.  Matlba's 
doctor  to  pass  on  to  him  appropriate  medi- 
cine to  control  his  blood  pressure.  Instead, 
they  demanded  that  Mr.  Matlba's  doctor 
write  a  prescription  for  the  drugs  and  hand  it 
over  to  the  prison  doctor,  who  would  then 
purchase  the  medicine  and  deliver  it  to  Mr. 
Matiba.  The  doctor  complied  with  this  proce- 
dure, but  the  drugs  took  over  three  weeks  to 
reach  Matiba,  and  even  then  were  not  the 
drugs  specified  by  his  doctor.  In  addition, 
during  the  October  consultation  Matlba's 
doctor  requested  permission  for  a  follow  up 
visit  within  three  weeks.  The  prison  authori- 
ties refused  to  allow  another  appointment 
until  January  24,  1991,  and  have  refused  re- 
peated pleas  to  move  Matiba  to  a  different 
wing  of  the  prison.  Matlba's  doctor  came 
away  from  the  January  consultation  with  in- 
creased concern  about  the  prisoner's  health. 

The  case  of  Gitobu  Imanyara:  Imanyara, 
the  editor  of  The  Nairobi  Law  Monthly,  a 
journal  focusing  on  constitutional  and 
human  rights  issues,  was  arrested  most  re- 
cently on  July  5, 1990.  and  released  on  bail  on 
July  30.  After  his  release,  Imanyara  com- 
plained of  111  treatment  while  in  detention. 
Imanyara  said  that  he  was  held  Incommuni- 
cado for  six  days  in  a  windowless  cell  in  the 
psychiatric  ward  of  Kamiti  Prison.  He  de- 
scribed conditions  as  "squalid  and  degrad- 
ing." Prisoners  were  supplied  with  a  single 
chamber  pot,  to  be  used  as  both  a  wash  basin 
and  a  collet,  and  were  denied  toilet  paper  or 
tooth  hrushes.  Mentally  ill,  and  sometimes 
violent  inmates  also  made  constant  noise, 
and  some  screamed  throughout  the  nights. 

The  case  of  George  Anyona:  George 
Anyona  is  among  a  group  of  prominent 
Kenyans  and  former  political  prisoners  who 
were  arrested  on  July  11.  1990,  and  charged 
with  sedition  and  possessing  seditious  or  pro- 
hibited literature.  Anyona  himself  was  a 
former  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  former 
political  prisoner  detained  in  1977  and  1962. 
During  several  court  appearances  in  August 
and  September  1990,  Anyona  described  tor- 
ture and  Ill-treatment  while  in  detention. 
Anyona  stated  that  he  and  three  other  pris- 
oners were  held  in  cells  flooded  with  water, 
were  kept  permanently  handcuffed  in  dimly 
lit  cells,  were  made  to  sleep  on  a  cold  con- 
crete floor  with  only  two  blankets,  and  were 
given  fbod  "unfit  for  human  consumption" 
at  unusual  hours.  Sanitation  was  non-exist- 
ent. Prisoners  could  not  wash  and,  according 
to  Anyona,  had  to  "wade  through  urine  and 
human  feces  while  queuing  for  the  toilet  in 
our  bare  feet  which  have  sores."  In  addition, 
Anyona  lias  been  denied  adequate  access  to 
his  lawyer  and  denied  all  access  to  his  fam- 
ily. After  his  Initial  complaints  in  court  of 
torture  and  ill-treatment,  Anyona  stated 
that  he  was  later  "threatened,  harassed  and 
intimidated"  by  two  prison  guards. 

At  Anyona's  court  appearances,  the  state 
counsel.  Bernard  Chunga,  rejected  his  com- 
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plaints  stating  that  "prison  is  not  a  holiday 
resort."  The  Chief  Magistrate,  Instead  of  or- 
dering an  independent  Investigation  or  prob- 
ing the  allegations  himself,  merely  directed 
the  prison  authorities  to  investigate 
Anyona's  charges.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, Anyona  remains  detained  at  Kamltl 
Prison. 

The  case  of  Kolgi  wa  Wamwere:  The  recent 
arrest  of  Kolgi  wa  Wamwere,  a  self-exiled 
critic  of  the  government,  has  prompted  addi- 
tional allegations  of  tortue  and  Ill-treatment 
while  in  police  custody.  In  an  affidavit  filed 
on  December  17,  1990,  before  the  High  Court 
In  Nairobi,  Wamwere  testified  that  he  had 
been  tortured  In  Nyayo  House,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  security  police.  Wamwere 
stated  that  he  was  held  In  a  cell  whose  floor 
was  covered  with  human  feces,  was  stripped 
naked  and  handcuffed,  denied  food  and  sleep 
for  days  at  a  time,  forced  to  use  his  cell  as 
a  toilet,  and  denied  medical  attention.  While 
under  interrogation  with  his  eyes  blindfolded 
Wamwere  stated  that  he  was  coerced,  by 
death  threats  and  by  hearing  simulated  cries 
which  his  interrogators  claimed  came  from 
his  mother,  into  signing  various  false  state- 
ments. These  statements  were  confessions  of 
organizing  a  group  which  received  guerilla 
training  in  Uganda  and  Libya  and  was  being 
funded  by  Scandinavian  government  and 
human  rights  groups  such  as  Africa  Watch 
and  Amnesty  International.  The  false  state- 
ments also  said  that  he  transported  weapons 
into  Kenya  with  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  violently  overthrow  the  government. 

Continuing  legal  suits  against  the  govern- 
ment for  practicing  torture:  In  addition  to 
the  recent  charges  of  torture  and  Ill-treat- 
ment, the  Kenyan  government  has  recently 
imprisoned  Mirugi  Karlvki,  a  lawyer  and 
former  political  prisoner  who  along  with  two 
other  detainees  filed  a  suit  against  the  gov- 
ernment in  1987  alleging  torture.  Significant 
government  pressure  was  brought  against 
Karlukl  to  withdraw  his  suit,  but  he  refused 
and  remained  imprisoned  until  June  1989. 
During  this  time,  Gibson  Kamau  Kuria,  a 
human  rights  lawyer  who  filed  the  torture 
complaints  on  behalf  of  Karlukl,  was  himself 
detained  and  tortured,  and  subsequently 
brought  his  own  suit  against  the  govern- 
ment. At  present  neither  Karlukl  nor  Kamau 
Kuria's  suits  have  been  heard  In  court,  and 
Karlukl  is  imprisoned  and  faces  treason 
charges  (which  carry  a  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty) while  Kamau  Kuria  has  been  forced  to 
flee  Kenya  and  seek  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States. 

(3)  RESTORE  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
JUDICIARY 

After  heavy  criticism  from  both  the  local 
and  international  communities  regaj-dlng 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Kenya,  the 
Kenyan  government  decided  to  move  towards 
restoring  the  tenure  of  judges.  However,  in- 
stead of  merely  revoking  the  1988  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  which  had  removed 
the  security  of  tenure,  the  government  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  commission 
which  would  investigate  complaints  against 
Judges  and  if  necessary,  dismiss  them.  As  the 
constitution  is  now  being  interpreted.  Presi- 
dent Moi  individually  has  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  dismiss  Judges.  This  new  proposal, 
although  It  would  devolve  some  of  the  presi- 
dent's power  and  influence,  would  still  leave 
the  Judiciary  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  executive. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  the  president 
would  be  vested  with  the  power  to  create  an 
appointed  conunission  which  would  enquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Judges.  The  new  proposal 
is  similar  to  provisions  in  the  original  con- 
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stltution  (ie.  prior  to  the  1988  amendment 
which  removed  the  security  of  tenure)  In 
that  the  President  would  appoint  members  of 
this  Judicial  conmiisslon.  However,  in  the 
original  provision  the  Judges  appointed  by 
the  president  had  been  from  other  common- 
wealth countries  (such  as  India,  Canada,  and 
Australia),  thus  ensuring  the  Judicial  com- 
mission's Independence.  Also,  as  originally 
envisioned,  the  Kenyan  members  of  the  Judi- 
cial commission  would  enjoy  the  security  of 
tenture  and  thus  also  remain  Independent. 

In  the  recent  proposal,  however,  the  presi- 
dent would  appoint  at  least  five  members  of 
a  commission  drawn  exclusively  from  Ken- 
yan judges,  counsels,  and  advocates.  Without 
the  original  security  of  tenure,  these  individ- 
uals would  be  vulnerable  to  Influence  by  the 
executive  or  the  party.  For  Instance  if  the 
president  appoints  counsels  and  advocates 
for  the  commission,  they  may  not  exercise 
independence  since  they  are  not  covered  by 
the  security  of  tenure. 

The  historical  record  Indicates  that  Presi- 
dent Moi  might  not  appoint  Independent 
members  of  the  bar  to  such  a  Judicial  com- 
mission. During  his  twelve  year  rule,  Moi 
has  dismissed  or  retired  several  judges  who 
delivered  judgements  Independently  of  the 
political  considerations  of  the  ruling  party, 
KANU.  Among  the  judges  who  were  retired 
or  dismissed  were:  O'Connor,  Chesoni,  Sco- 
field,  Madan,  Simpson,  Suchdeva.  Mbaya, 
and  Piatt. 

Experience  shows  that  within  the  present 
one-pturty  system,  even  the  restoration  of 
the  security  of  tenure  might  not  ensure  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  Two  cases- 
Mr.  James  Wagala  vs.  John  Anguka,  civil 
case  No.  727,  and  High  Court  case  No.  1523  or 
1988— Illustrate  this  point.  In  both  cases  the 
court  ruled  that  it  did  not  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  a  case  involving  KANU  election 
disputes,  thus  signaling  its  subservience  to 
the  single  party  and  the  president. 

In  addition,  the  simple  restoration  of  the 
security  of  tenure  without  other  accompany- 
ing moves  towards  increased  respect  for 
human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law,  such  as  re- 
storing the  freedoms  of  expression  and  asso- 
ciation, and  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and  torture,  would  do  little  to  guarantee  ei- 
ther an  Independent  Judiciary  or  the  right  of 
all  Kenyans  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

The  trial  and  sentencing  of  Rev.  Lawford 
Ndege  Imunde,  an  outspoken  multi-party  ad- 
vocate, is  a  prominent  example  of  the  need 
to  accompany  the  restoration  of  Judicial  ten- 
ure with  other  reforms,  especially  ensuring 
that  Kenyan  security  forces  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  detainees  in  incommunicado 
detention  and  cease  using  torture  and  coer- 
cion to  extract  false  statements  (see  above). 
The  sentencing  of  Rev.  Imunde,  and  the  past 
trials  of  many  other  Kenyans  under  the 
vague  charges  of  possessing  seditious  or  pro- 
hibited literature  or  coerced  through  torture 
and  intimidation  into  making  fklse  state- 
ment, indicates  that  the  restoration  of  ten- 
ure, as  an  isolated  step,  will  do  little  to  free 
Kenya's  judiciary  from  the  influence  of  the 
executive  and  the  ruling  party. 
Recoirwiendations 
Immediately  restore  the  security  of  tenure 
for  all  Judges  through  the  repeal  of  the  1968 
constitutional  amendment  (which  had  re- 
voked the  tenure  guaranteed  in  the  constitu- 
tion); 

Insure  that  the  mistreatment  of  all  detain- 
ees, and  especially  those  held  on  account  of 
their  political  opinions,  cease  Immediately. 

(4)  RESTORE  THE  FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION 

Although  President  Moi  has  declared  that 
he  supports  freedom  of  expression,  and  the 


Kenyan  Constitution  protects  that  right,  the 
government  has  repeatedly  uken  actions 
that  curtail  that  freedom.  Members  of  Par- 
liament who  have  expressed  any  opposition 
to  the  policies  of  the  KANU-led  government 
have  been  suspended  from  parliament  and 
have  lost  their  party  membership.  After  sus- 
pending members  of  parliament  who  criti- 
cized the  Moi  regime,  the  government  then 
carried  out  a  crackdown  against  outsiMken 
professors  at  Nairobi  University  who  voiced 
their  opposition  to  one-party  rule.  Student 
unions  were  also  targeted  for  harassment 
and  repression.  Student  demonstrations  were 
met  with  violent  police  suppression.  Profes- 
sors and  student  leaders  were  detained,  and 
at  least  one  student  leader  died  in  prison 
after  reportedly  being  tortured. 

In  1982,  the  government  banned  the  Univer- 
sity SUff  Union  and  detained  several  of  Its 
leaders.  The  Kenyan  Civil  Servants  Union 
was  also  banned.  Tribal  welfare  associations 
such  as  the  GEMA,  Akamba  Union,  Abaluya! 
Luo  Union  and  others  were  also  banned! 
They  remain  banned. 

Journalist  and  lawyers  who  voiced  criti- 
cisms of  the  government  were  also  targeted 
(see  above).  Three  major  publications.  Be- 
yond, Financial  Review,  and  Development 
Agenda,  were  subsequently  banned.  Beyond, 
a  publication  associated  with  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Kenya  was  banned  in 
March  1988  after  questioning  the  results  of 
the  February/March  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. Beyond's  editor,  Sedan  Mbugua,  was 
arrested,  charged  with  the  technical  offense 
of  falling  to  submit  annual  sales  returns  to 
the  Registrar  of  Books,  and  was  sentenced  to 
nine  months  in  prison.  After  serving  two 
weeks,  Mbugua  was  released  on  bail,  pending 
appeal  of  the  sentence.  In  August  1969,  after 
intense  international  pressure  and  extensive 
court  appearances,  Mbugua  was  acquitted  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  However,  the  ban  on 
the  magazine  is  still  in  place. 

Financial  Review,  which  also  criticized  the 
fairness  of  the  elections,  was  also  banned, 
and  its  editor,  Peter  Karelthl,  was  arrested 
and  detained  for  several  days.  And  Develop- 
ment Agenda  was  banned  after  publishing 
only  two  issues,  even  though  it  had  published 
nothing  critical  of  the  government.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  magazine  wsis  banned  because 
its  publisher  was  associated  with  persona 
who  had  fallen  out  of  favor  with  President 
Moi. 

There  have  been  other,  brief  bannings. 
After  reporting  on  governmental  corruption, 
the  largest-selling  dally  newspaper,  The 
Daily  Nation,  was  banned  from  covering  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  a  move  probably  in- 
tended to  cripple  the  paper's  circulation. 
After  four  months,  and  sosiring  sales,  the 
government  revoked  the  ban.  And  in  the 
summer  of  1990,  The  Nairobi  Law  Monthly 
was  banned  briefly  for  reporting  on  human 
rights  abuses  and  for  criticizing  one-party 
rule.  In  the  sunmier  of  1990,  the  magazine's 
editor.  Gitobu  Imanyara,  was  arrested  twice 
within  a  week.  Imanyara  was  originally  de- 
tained in  July  and  held  alongside  Kenneth 
Matiba  and  Charles  Rubia  without  charge. 
Imanyara  was  released  without  charge  on 
July  25.  1990,  only  to  be  rearrested  the  next 
day,  and  charged  with  Issuing  a  seditious 
publication— namely  the  April/May  edition 
of  the  Nairobi  Law  Monthly— and  charged 
with  two  other  technical  offenses  relating  to 
the  production  of  the  magazine.  Though 
Imanyara  was  released  on  ball,  his  court  case 
has  yet  to  be  resolved.  Observers  believe  that 
the  real  motivation  behind  the  criminal 
charges  levied  against  him  is  to  draw 
Imanyara  into  a  lengthy  legal  battle  and 
thus  silence  is  magazine. 
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As  noted  above,  a  number  of  persons  have 
been  arrested  for  merely  possessing  banned 
editions  of  Beyond,  and  Financial  Review, 
and  even  for  possessing  editions  of  Africa 
Confidential,  a  British  newsletter  which  had 
not  previously  been  banned.  In  addition,  po- 
lice have  invaded  press  conferences  and  con- 
fiscated cameras  and  Dim.  On  June  21.  law- 
yer Paul  Multe  held  a  press  conference  to  re- 
count and  protest  the  harassment  and  in- 
timidation he  and  his  clients  had  suffered. 
Sixteen  officers  entered  the  conference  and 
declared  it  illegal. 

In  another  case  of  infringement  on  the 
right  to  freedom  of  expression,  24  people 
were  arrested  in  Naliura  and  Nairobi  on  July 
6  and  charged  with  offenses  relating  to  the 
production,  distribution  and  possession  of 
popular  music  cassettes,  considered  ■•subver- 
sive" by  the  government. 

Outspoken  members  of  the  clergy  have  also 
faced  repression.  In  August  1990,  Rev.  Henry 
Okullu  was  attacked  verbally  by  KANTJs 
youth  wing  while  he  was  giving  a  sermon  in 
Nyaza.  According  to  reports,  the  youths 
shouted  at  the  bishop  not  to  preach  subver- 
sion. It  was  also  reported  that  the  youths 
were  brought  to  the  church  in  a  vehicle  be- 
longing to  a  party  official  and  a  member  of 
parliament.  President  Moi  himself  has  de- 
nounced leading  church  figures,  and  rejjeat- 
edly  stated  that  the  church  should  not  in- 
volve itself  in  "politics." 

Recommenda  tions 

The  bans  on  Beyond.  Financial  Review. 
and  Development  Agenda  should  be  lifted 
immediately; 

The  government  should  cease  its  threats  to 
ban  The  Nairobi  Law  Monthly.  Finance,  or 
any  other  publication; 

The  government  must  cease  its  harassment 
of  journalists,  including  the  use  of  criminal 
charges  to  Intimidate  journalists  who  are  ex- 
ercising their  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  freedom  of  exjiression;  and 

The  government  should  lift  the  bans  on  the 
University  SUff  Union,  the  Kenya  Civil 
Servants  Union  and  all  other  unions. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
DeConcdji,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin, 
Ms.  MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  ROBB  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate July  28,  1992,  as  "Buffalo  Sol- 
diers Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BUFFALO  SOLDIERS  DAY 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  summer  of  1867,  an  Army  cavalry 
regiment  rode  west  out  of  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. The  troops  were  headed  across 
the  Kansas  prairie  to  their  new  post  on 
the  frontier. 


They  were  traveling  to  Fort  Hays, 
K3,  where  their  first  assigrnment  would 
be  to  protect  the  frontier  lines  of  the 
Kansas-Pacific  Railroad.  The  troops  in 
that  newly  formed  10th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment were  "green."  Few  had  fought  in 
the  Civil  War.  None  had  served  before 
it. 

Their  story  is  typical  of  many  fron- 
tier soldiers.  But  these  men  were  not 
typical  soldiers.  They  were  African- 
Americans — the  first  to  serve  the  U.S. 
regular  Army  during  peacetime.  Con- 
gress had  voted  in  1866  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  War  to  create  six  Afri- 
can-American regiments  in  the  regular 
army— the  9th  and  10th  Cavalries,  and 
four  infantry  regiments. 

By  August,  the  iOth  Cavalry  had  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Hays.  On  August  2,  a 
group  of  Cheyenne  warriors  attacked  F 
Company  while  it  was  on  patrol.  After 
the  battle,  an  Army  scout  overheard 
tha  Indians  speaking  with  respect 
about  this  first  encounter  with  Black 
soldiers.  The  warriors  called  them 
"Buffalo  Soldiers"  because  they  fought 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  cornered  buf- 
falo. The  name  stuck. 

For  more  than  eight  decades — from 
their  creation  in  1866  until  the  Army 
wa«  integrated  in  1952 — the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers served  the  United  States  with 
dedication.  Words  such  as  "bravery," 
"discipline,"  "fearlessness,"  and  "en- 
durance" consistently  showed  up  in  of- 
ficial reports  about  these  troops.  In 
campaigns  from  the  American  West  to 
Cuba  to  the  Philippines,  these  soldiers 
continually  earned  a  place  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

They  earned  their  place.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  they  have  yet  to  take  it.  You 
will  not  find  the  story  of  the  Buffalo 
Soldiers  in  our  history  textbooks.  You 
will  be  hard-pressed  to  find  it  at  all. 

Our  popular  culture  has  virtually  ig- 
nored the  role  of  African-Americans  in 
tha  Old  West.  For  most  Americans,  the 
Wild  West  is  John  Wayne,  not  Henry 
Flipper.  That  must  change. 

I  believe  these  soldiers  deserve  prop- 
er recognition.  I  share  that  belief  with 
a  dedicated  group  of  Kansans  and  other 
people  working  to  build  a  monument  to 
the  Buffalo  Soldiers  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. At  the  center  of  this  monimient 
will  stand  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Buffalo 
Soldier  atop  his  mount.  The  site  is  a 
grassy  area  where  Buffalo  Soldiers 
once  pitched  their  tents. 

The  inspiration  for  this  monument 
came  in  1982  from  then-Brig.  Gen.  Colin 
Powell,  who  at  the  time  was  the  deputy 
commander  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
When  General  Powell  arrived,  the  only 
sign  that  Buffalo  Soldiers  ever  had 
beem  stationed  there  were  two  small, 
gravel  alleys  named  for  the  9th  and 
10th  Cavalries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  General  Pow- 
ell be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC,  February  22, 1991. 

Hon.  NANCY  LANDON  KASSEBAUM, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washinston,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kassebaum:  I  am  very 
grateful  you  Invited  me  to  provide  a  letter 
expressing  my  thoughts  about  the  Buffalo 
Soldiers.  I'm  also  thankful  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  those  soldiers  and  especially  for 
introducing  in  the  U.S.  Senate  the  Joint 
ResoluUlon  to  designate  July  28,  1992  as  "Buf- 
falo Soldier  Day." 

When  I  was  a  brigadier  general  and  as- 
signed to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  1982.  I  was 
jogging  around  the  post  one  day  and  noticed 
a  couple  of  gravel  alleys  that  were  named 
"9th  and  10th  Cavalry  Streets."  I  wondered  if 
that  were  all  there  was  to  commemorate 
those  great  soldiers.  I  wondered  if  on  one  of 
America's  most  historic  Army  posts,  a  post 
where  tjhe  10th  Cavalry  spent  so  much  of  its 
garrison  life,  a  post  in  the  center  of  the  re- 
gion where  both  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry 
spent  so  much  of  their  blood,  I  wondered  if 
those  gravel  alleyways  were  all  there  was  to 
signify  their  presence,  all  there  was  to  com- 
memorate their  Incredible  contribution  to 
the  settlement  of  the  American  West. 

And  30  I  looked  around  some  more.  And  on 
the  entire  post  all  I  could  find  to  commemo- 
rate two  of  the  greatest  regiments  in  the 
Army  were  those  two  alleys.  That  was  a  situ- 
ation tkat  I  believed  had  to  be  changed.  So  a 
few  of  us  set  in  motion  a  project  to  honor  the 
Buffalo  Soldiers.  You,  Senator,  now  co-chair 
the  committee  that  grew  from  that  project. 
Your  committee  oversees  the  construction  of 
a  proper  monument  to  those  great  soldiers— 
a  monument  not  simply  to  honor  Buffalo 
Soldiers;  instead,  to  honor  all  black  soldiers 
who  ha/ve  served  this  nation  over  its  long 
history. 

Since  1641  there  has  never  been  a  time  in 
this  country  when  blacks  were  unwilling  to 
serve  and  sacrifice  for  America.  From  pre- 
Revolutionary  times  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  through  every  one  of  our  wars 
and  on  up  to  the  present,  black  men  and 
women  have  willingly  served  and  died.  But  it 
is  also  a  part  of  our  history  that  for  most  of 
that  tiaie  blacks  served  without  recognition 
or  reward  for  the  contribution  they  made  for 
our  freedom— for  the  freedom  they  did  not 
enjoy  here  in  their  own  beloved  native  land. 
The  Buffalo  Soldiers  are  a  symbol— one  chap- 
ter in  a  proud  and  glorious  history. 

To  remind  me  of  that  history  I  have  a 
paintinf  that  hangs  on  a  wall  in  my  office  di- 
rectly across  from  my  desk.  From  that 
painting.  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  Grierson,  10th 
Cavalry  Regimental  Commander,  Lieutenant 
Henry  0.  Flipper,  the  first  black  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  a  troop  of  Buffalo  Soldiers 
constantly  look  at  me.  They  remind  me  of 
my  heritage  and  of  the  thousands  of  African- 
Americans  who  went  before  me  and  who  shed 
their  blood  and  made  their  sacrifices  so  that 
I  could  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  They  look  at  me  and  nuike  sure  that  I 
will  neter  forget  the  courage  and  the  deter- 
mination of  African-Americans  who  defied 
all  odds  to  fight  for  their  country,  and  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Army  as  proud- 
ly and  as  courageously  as  any  other  Amer- 
ican who  ever  wore  it. 

The  legacy  of  that  pride  and  courage  moti- 
vates every  black  soldier,  sailor,  airmen.  Ma- 
rine an4  Coast  Guardsmen  taking  part  today 
In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  every  black 
man  an£  woman  who  helps  man  the  rampeo-ts 
of  freedom  around  the  world  firom  Japan  to 
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Panama  to  Germany.  It's  as  if  a  full  century 
had  passed  in  the  blink  of  an  eye  and  Fred- 
erick Douglass'  words  were  suddenly  and  viv- 
idly fulfilled:  "Once  let  the  black  man  get 
upon  his  person  the  brass  letters,  'U.S.',  let 
him  get  an  eagle  on  his  button,  and  a  musket 
on  his  shoulder  and  bullets  In  his  pocket,  and 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  deny 
that  he  has  earned  the  right  to  citizenship  in 
the  United  States."  Amen. 
Sincerely, 

Colin  L.  Powell, 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff . 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  General  Powell 
began  planning  a  more  fitting  monu- 
ment. He  left  Fort  Leavenworth  before 
construction  began,  but  others  took  up 
his  cause. 

It  is  proi)er  that  we  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Buffalo  Soldiers. 
These  troops  accomplished  more  with 
less  than  any  other  fighting  men.  Most 
of  the  first  Buffalo  Soldiers  were  freed 
slaves.  They  lived  in  inadequate  hous- 
ing and  received  the  worst  food  and 
equipment.  They  were  subjected  to  ra- 
cial discrimination  by  white  officers 
and  white  troops. 

These  men  were  common  soldiers.  No 
grreat  generals  rode  with  them.  In  fact, 
many  people  at  the  time  had  little  re- 
spect for  them.  Gen.  George  Custer  was 
offered  command  of  the  10th  Cavalry 
but  considered  them  inferior  soldiers 
and  declined. 

But  they  were  not  inferior.  They 
were  exemplary. 

Their  morale  remained  high  and 
their  desertion  rate  was  the  lowest  in 
the  Army.  They  repeatedly  were  cited 
for  heroism  and  dedication  to  duty. 
The  Buffalo  Soldiers  have  been  honored 
for  their  bravery  and  service  more  than 
any  other  American  military  unit. 
Their  many  honors  include:  at  least  20 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winners; 
4  Campaign  Citations  in  the  Indian 
Wars;  Campaign  Citations  for  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  and  the  Mexican  Expedi- 
tion; the  French  Campaign  World  War  I 
Citation;  5  Unit  Citations  from  World 
War  U;  10  Unit  Citations  from  the  Ko- 
rean conflict;  3  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tions; a  Navy  Unit  Commendation:  a 
Philippine  Presidential  Citation;  and  2 
Republic  of  Korea  Presidential  Cita- 
tions. 

These  men  participated  in  many 
prominent  events  in  our  history.  In  the 
late  19th  century,  they  fought  a  series 
of  wars  in  the  West.  They  rode  with 
Maj.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  in  west- 
ern Kansas  and  rescued  Maj.  George  A. 
Forsyth  and  his  scouts  from  an  island 
in  the  rising  Republican  River. 

They  guarded  wagon  trains,  pro- 
tected railroads  and  settlements,  sur- 
veyed roads  and  built  forts,  including 
what  later  became  Fort  Sill,  OK.  At 
Fort  Sill,  Lt.  Henry  Flipper,  the  first 
African-American  to  graduate  from 
West  Point,  used  his  engineering  skills 
to  construct  a  drainage  ditch  that 
other   officers   said   could    not   work. 
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That  site  now  is  a  national  historic 
landmark. 

The  soldiers  built  or  renovated  doz- 
ens of  posts  and  camps  and  constructed 
thousands  of  miles  of  roads  and  tele- 
graph lines.  Their  patrols  yielded  maps 
of  uncharted  wilderness  that  paved  the 
way  for  pioneer  settlers.  They  assisted 
civil  authorities  in  controlling  mobs, 
and  pursued  outlaws  and  cattle  thieves. 
In  1916,  they  accompanied  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  the 
outlaw  Pancho  Villa. 

The  Buffalo  Soldiers  fought  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  served  with 
Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler.  They 
charged  up  San  Juan  Hill  and  rescued 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  the  Rough  Riders. 

Men  from  every  State  became  Buf- 
falo Soldiers.  Their  places  of  service  in- 
cluded Louisiana,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  York.  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Utah. 
Vermont,  and  Virginia.  They  served 
with  Harry  Truman  in  the  First  World 
War.  They  fought  and  died  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  in  Korea. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
along  with  40  cosponsors,  to  designate 
July  28.  1992,  Buffalo  Soldiers  Day  and 
to  call  upon  the  President  to  urge  the 
American  people  to  observe  that  day 
with  ceremonies  and  activities.  On  that 
day— the  126th  anniversary  of  the  act 
that  created  the  9th  and  10th  Cav- 
alries— the  Buffalo  Soldiers  monument 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  will  be  dedicated. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  for  this  Congress 
to  show  its  respect  for  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers through  this  declaration.  My 
hope  is  that  this  declaration  and  the 
monument's  dedication  will  represent 
not  the  end  of  our  efforts  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  movement  to  give  the  Buf- 
falo Soldiers  their  proper  place  in  his- 
tory. They  deserve  no  less. 

I  believe  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  are  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  American 
Story.  They  are  not  solely  black  Amer- 
ican heroes— they  are  American  heroes. 
They  represent  the  ability  to  achieve 
despite  adversity. 

Only  one  episode  of  one  television 
western  show  focused  mainly  on  Afri- 
can-Americans. On  November  22,  1968, 
the  episode  of  the  show  "The  High 
Chapparal"  was  titled  "The  Buffalo 
Soldiers."  The  show  depicted  the  sol- 
diers on  patrol  near  the  Mexican  border 
early  this  century.  Even  that  show 
contained  many  flaws,  but  it  stands 
alone  to  represent  the  Buffalo  Soldiers 
in  Western  legend. 

I  strongly  agree  with  a  statement 
made  about  these  troops  in  that  1968 
episode: 

The  Buffalo  Soldiers  of  yesterday  were  the 
stuff  of  which  legends  are  made  and  hope  re- 
kindled *  *  *  all  of  us  can  recall  and  cherish 
the  historic  and  continuing  contribution  of 
the  black  American  to  the  life  and  progress 
of  our  nation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Kassebaum  in 
cosponsoring  the  resolution  designat- 


ing July  28,  1992,  as  "Buffalo  Soldiers 
Day.  " 

It  was  125  years  ago  when  Congress, 
responding  to  the  courageous  Civil  War 
service  of  black  Americans,  voted  to 
create  six  regular  Army  regiments  of 
black  American  soldiers. 

The  most  famous  of  these  regiments 
were  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalries  who 
were  stationed  at  Greenville,  LA,  and 
Fort  Leavenworth.  KS.  From  these  sta- 
tions, the  Buffalo  Soldiers— so  named 
because  they  fought  as  fiercely  as  buf- 
faloes—would earn  a  distinguished 
place  in  American  history. 

It  was  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  who  pro- 
tected the  railroad  construction  work- 
ers, allowing  them  to  succeed  in  their 
mission  of  uniting  a  nation. 

It  was  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  who,  for 
20  years,  fought  to  protect  those  unable 
to  defend  themselves  in  the  settling  of 
the  West. 

The  Buffalo  Soldiers  were  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  the  Rough  Riders  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  they 
were  there  when  Billy  the  Kid  and 
Pancho  Villa  were  captured. 

It  was  the  Buffalo  Soldiers,  who,  de- 
spite being  subjected  to  constant  dis- 
crimination and  receiving  the  worst 
equipment  and  food,  still  maintained 
the  lowest  desertion  rate  and  the  high- 
est morale  in  the  Army. 

In  1982,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  then  serv- 
ing as  deputy  commander  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  set  into  motion  the  ef- 
fort to  construct  a  monument  to  these 
American  heroes.  This  monument  will 
be  dedicated  in  Fort  Leavenworth  on 
July  1992. 

The  monimient,  along  with  the  des- 
ignation of  July  28  1992.  as  "Buffalo 
Soldiers  Day"  will  ensure  that  the  con- 
tributions and  courage  of  these  Ameri- 
cans are  remembered  in  our  history 
books  and  in  our  hearts. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  combat 
violence  and  crimes  against  women  on 
the  streets  and  in  homes. 

S.  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  20,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  eval- 
uation of  performance  standards  and 
goals  for  expenditures  in  the  Federal 
budget,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
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Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsors  of  S. 

64,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  a 
Longer  School  Year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

65,  a  bill  to  make  the  65  miles-per-hour 
speed  limit  demonstration  project  per- 
manent and  available  to  any  State. 

S.  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
102.  a  bill  to  amend  title  TV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  allow 
resident  physicians  to  defer  repayment 
of  title  rv  student  loans  while  complet- 
ing accredited  resident  training  pro- 
grams. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  were  .added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  amounts  paid  by  a  phy- 
sician as  principal  and  interest  on  stu- 
dent loans  if  the  physician  agrees  to 
practice  medicine  for  2  years  in  a  rural 
community. 

S.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cospohsor  of 
S.  140,  a  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
167,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
qualified  mortgage  bonds. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  173,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Companies  to  conduct  research 
on,  design,  and  manufacture  tele- 
conmiunications  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grail\m.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
190,  a  bill  to  amend  3104  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  veterans 
who  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity and  who  are  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  receive  compensation. 
without  reduction,  concurrently  with 
retired  pay  reduced  on  the  basis  of  the 
degree  of  the  disability  rating  of  such 
veteran. 

S.  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the   Senator  from  New  York   [Mr. 


Motnihan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  250,  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal 
eleotions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  257,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
a  waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of 
a  handgun 

S.  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  3.  264,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  grant  to 
the  National  Writing  Project. 

S.  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  payments 
under  life  insurance  contracts  for  ter- 
minally ill  individuals. 

S.  316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
316.  a  bill  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as 
non-Federal  pay  with  respect  to  gar- 
nishment and  similar  legal  process. 

S.  323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  cf  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
323.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  ensure 
that  pregnant  women  receiving  assist- 
ance under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  are  provided  with  informa- 
tion and  coun.<5eling  regarding  their 
pregnancies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  34S 

Ac  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  349.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  377 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  377.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1979. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  reductions  in  the 
CHAMPUS  mental  health  benefit,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin] 
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was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  391,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  to  reduce  the  levels  of  lead 
in  the  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenict,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
InternaJ  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
empt from  the  luxury  excise  tax  parts 
or  accessories  installed  for  the  use  of 
passenger  vehicles  by  disabled  individ- 
uals.     I 

I  S.  420 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  420,  a  bill  to  increase 
to  $50,000  the  maximum  grant  amount 
awarded  pursuant  to  section  601  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

S.  463 

AL  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
463,  a  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education  an  Office  of 
Community  Colleges. 

S.  487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
487,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  bone  mass  measurements  for 
cei  tain  individuals  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicaire  Program. 

S.  493 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
493,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  health  of 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 
through  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive primary  and  preventive  care,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  523 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  523,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  African-American 
Memorial  Museum  within  the  Sntilthso- 
nian  Institution. 

S.  534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  AOAMS],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
PACKWOtD],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
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[Mr.  RiKGLE],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NUNN],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Virgrinla  [Mr. 
ROBB],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  534, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  and  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  bronze  duplicates  of  such 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public. 

S.  565 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  565,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress  to  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell, 
and  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
bronze  duplicates  of  such  medal  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

8.  567 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  S.  567,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 
gradual  period  of  transition  (under  a 
new  alternative  formula  with  respect 
to  such  transition)  to  the  changes  in 
benefit  computation  rules  enacted  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  as  such  changes  apply  to  workers 
bom  in  years  after  1916  and  before  1927, 
and  related  beneficiaries,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  increases  in  such  workers'  ben- 
efits accordingly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fi-om  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLUNOS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  591,  a  bill  to  require  air- 
bags  for  certain  newly  manufactured 
vehicles. 

s.  us 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Texas  [Mr. 
Bemtskn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  503.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  control  billboard  adver- 


tising adjacent  to  Interstate  Federal- 
aid  primary  highways,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  Federal  facilities  meet  Federal 
and  State  environmental  laws  and  re- 
quirements and  to  clarify  that  such  fa- 
cilities must  comply  with  such  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  requirements. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BURDICK],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were 
added  £is  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  6,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  year  1992  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Wetlands." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  1991  as 
the  "Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  months  of 
April  1991  and  1992  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  beginning 
May  12,  1991,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
commencing  May  5,  1991,  through  May 
11,  1991,  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  70,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  April  15,  1991,  as  "Na- 
tional Recycling  Day." 

sknate  joint  resolution  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
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1991,  through  September  21, 
"National     Rehabilitation 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were  added  as 
cosixjnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
73,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber 1991  as  "National  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79,  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  the  second  fvQl  week  in 
March  1991  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastkn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  Crom  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  85,  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  appoint  General  Colin  L.  Powell  and 
General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  Jr.. 
United  States  Army,  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  General  of  the  Army. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  14,  a  concurrent 
resolution  requesting  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  United  States  beer  export- 
ers against  unjustified  treatment  by 
Canadian  provincial  liquor  control 
boards. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MncuLsn],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  16,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution urging  Arab  states  to  recognize, 
and  end  the  state  of  belligerency  with. 
Israel. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rol- 
lings], and  the  Senator  f^m  Rhode  la- 
land  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as  coepon- 
sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  ReBolatlon 
16,  supra. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  41,  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish April  15,  1991,  as  "National  Re- 
cycling Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  71 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DuRENBERGER]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  71, 
a  resolution  to  encourage  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  confer  with  the 
sovereign  state  of  Kuwait,  countries  of 
the  Coalition  or  the  United  Nations  to 
establish  an  International  Criminal 
Court  or  an  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal to  try  and  punish  all  individuals, 
including  President  Saddam  Hussein, 
involved  in  the  planning  or  execution 
of  crim.es  against  peace,  war  crimes, 
and  crimes  against  humanity  as  de- 
fined under  international  law. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KohlJ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes].  and  uhe  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  72,  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  American 
small  businesses  should  be  involved  in 
rebuilding  Kuwait. 


RESOLU- 

CERTAIN 

OCCUPA- 

HEALTH 


SENATE      CONCURRENT 
TION    17— RELATIVE    TO 
REGULATIONS    OF    THE 
TIONAL     SAFETY     AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  followmR 
concurrent  resolution;  which  vvat,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Laboi-  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  workplace  accident;, 
and  the  human  and  economic  costs  associ- 
ated with  such  injuries; 

Whereas  workplace  accidents  involving 
powered  industrial  trucks  are  often  the  re- 
sult of  operation  by  poorly  trained,  un- 
trained, or  unauthorized  operators; 

Whereas  Federal  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  codified  at  29  C.F.R, 
1910.178  require  that  operators  of  powered  in- 
dustrial trucks  be  trained  and  authorized; 

Whereas  existing  regulations  lack  any 
guidelines  to  measure  whether  operators  of 
powered  Industrial  trucks  are  in  fact  trained 
and  authorized; 

Whereas  operator  training  programs  have 
been  demonstrated  to  reduce  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  workplace  accidents  involv- 
ing powered  industrial  trucks;  and 


Wiereas  a  petition  to  amend  existing  regu- 
lations to  specify  the  proper  components  of  a 
training  program  for  operation  of  powered 
industrial  trucks  has  been  pending  before  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion since  March  1988:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  Is 
requested  to  publish,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  102nd  Congress,  proposed  regulations 
amending  29  C.F.R.  1910.178  that  specify  the 
components  of  an  adequate  operator  program 
and  that  only  trained  employees  be  author- 
ized to  operate  powered  industrial  trucks. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 18— RELATIVE  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  BURMA 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Robb.  and  Mr.  Simon) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  18 

Whereas  since  September  1988  the  people  of 
Burma  have  been  subject  to  a  military  dicta- 
torsliip  which  has  surpassed  massive 
prodamocracy  demonstrations; 

Whereas  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restora- 
tion Council  has  not  transferred  legal  au- 
thority to  a  civilian  government  as  required 
by  the  results  of  the  May  1990  elections,  in 
which  the  National  League  for  Democracy 
received  .-^ome  60  percent  of  valid  votes  cast 
and  over  80  percent  of  parliamentary  seats; 

Whereas,  on  January  31.  1991.  the  United 
Staias  Department  of  State  submitted  to  the 
Congress  its  annual  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices,  and  thtrein  re- 
portfl«t  :hat  Burma's  deplorable  human 
nghti-  situation  did  net  improve  in  1990.  cit- 
ing torture,  disappearances,  arbitrary  ar- 
rest.s  and  detentions,  unfair  trials  and'com- 
pulsary  labor,  among  other  violations. 

Whereas  the  State  Lf.w  and  Order  Restora- 
tion Council  has  'ed  a  campaign  to  decimate 
the  National  League  for  Democracy  iNLDi 
through  press  attacks.  b:ock'>d  publications, 
office  raids  and  the  imprisonment  oi  hun- 
dreds cf  NLF  offici;:ls; 

Whfrcas  the  Government  of  Burma  h?s 
been  hostile  to  outside  scrutiny  of  its  human 
right*  record  and  has  been  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  access  to  international  and 
nongo.'ernmental  organizatio.ns  concerned 
about  human  rights; 

Whfeas  Burma  has  not  me*  the  certifi- 
cation reiiuirements  listed  in  section  802(b) 
of  :he  Narcotics  Control  Trade  Act  of  1986; 

Wherea^  an  estim.ated  .50.000  Burmese  have 
fled  to  the  border  between  Thailand  and 
Burma  and  at  least  2.000  Burmese  students 
have  Htd  to  Bangkok  since  1988; 

Whereas  whiie  Thai  authorities  have  per- 
mitted temporary  safe  haven  to  thousands  of 
displaced  Burmese  and  Burmese  refugees  in 
Thailand  the  Government  of  Thailand  has 
not  yet  permitted  comprehensive  United  Na- 
tions protection  and  assistance  for  Burmese 
in  Thailand: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress— 

(11  calls  upon  the  State  Law  and  Order  Res- 
toration Council  to  cede  legal  authority  to  a 
civilian  government  as  mandated  by  the 
elections  of  May  1990; 


(2)  condemns  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
Burmese  citizens  for  the  peaceful  expression 
of  their  political  views; 

(3)  condemns  the  Government  of  Burma's 
disregar<l  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms; 

(4)  urges  the  President  to  impose  addi- 
tional economic  sanctions  upon  Burma  as 
specified  in  section  138  of  the  Customs  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990; 

(5)  caljs  upon  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  dommission  to  seek  greater  access  to 
Burma  lor  its  Expert  on  human  rights  in 
Burma,  *nd  to  continue  and  expand  its  scru- 
tiny ovef  the  human  rights  situation  in  the 
country. 

(6)  urges  the  United  States,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  affirm  its  support  for 
the  resentlement  of  Burmese  asylum  seekers 
who  are  without  other  safe  and  reasonable 
alternatives;  and 

(7)  urges  the  Government  of  Thailand  to 
accord  aJl  displaced  Burmese  and  Burmese 
asylum  leekers  temporary  safe  haven,  pro- 
tection Against  return  of  those  who  might 
face  perlecution  or  other  threats  to  their 
lives  or  freedoms  upon  return  to  Burma,  and 
access  to  procedures  for  third  country  reset- 
tlement for  those  Burmese  refugees  who  are 
without  »afe  and  reasonable  alternatives. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion with  the  support  of  Senators 
MrrcHEiL,  Pell,  Moynihan,  Kerry, 
Akaka,  Gore,  Kennedy,  Robb,  DeCon- 
ciNi,  and  Simon  condemning  brutal 
human  rights  abuses  in  Burma. 

The  situation  in  Burma  is  deteriorat- 
ing dally.  The  military  junta  in 
charge— the  State  Law  and  Order  Res- 
toration Council— has  kept  most  of  the 
world  ignorant  of  developments  in  that 
distant  land;  few  tourists  are  allowed 
in  and  even  fewer-  journalists  or  human 
rights  observers.  I  was  denied  a  visa  to 
Burma  last  sum.mer  when  I  applied. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  retract 
this  dark  curtain  of  secrecy  that  has 
been  drawn  across  Burm?.. 

Democracy's  back  is  being  broken  by 
Burma'3  military  junta.  In  elections 
last  Mp,y  the  opposition  National 
League  for  Democracy  won  an  over- 
whelming victory  in  the  first 
multiparty  elections  in  28  years.  The 
progovernment  National  Unity  Party 
even  lost  the  soldier's  vote.  Since  then, 
the  gjnerals  have  systematically 
reasserted  their  control,  forcibly  lelo- 
cating  and  razing  the  residences  of  op- 
position strongholds,  arresting  the  few 
remaining  opposition  leaders  not  al- 
ready jailed,  and  now  are  trying  to  in- 
timidate the  Buddhist  monks  who  have 
on  September  6,  essentially  excom- 
municated the  military  by  refusing  to 
bless  or  perform  religious  services  for 
them. 

During  peaceful  demonstrations  in 
1988,  the  military  killed  at  least  3,000. 
The  Burmese  military  reportedly  use 
civilians  as  "human  minesweepers"  in 
their  war  with  ethnic  insurgents.  The 
State  Department  in  its  1990  human 
rights  report  concluded  that  "torture, 
beatings,  and  mistreatment  of  political 
detainees  were  commonplace."  In  its 
1991   report   incidents   of  torture,   dis- 
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appearances,  arbitrary  arrests  and  de- 
tentions, unfair  trials  and  compulsory 
labor  are  just  some  of  the  other  human 
rights  violations  attributed  to  the  Bur- 
mese Government. 

Since  July  1989,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  a 
central  opposition  leader  and  daughter 
of  one  of  Burma's  national  heroes,  has 
been  under  house  arrest. 

The  United  States  claims  it  has  no 
leverage  over  Burma,  having  ended  all 
aid  including  drug  enforcement  assist- 
ance. But  the  United  States  continues 
to  encourage  foreign  investment  and 
United  States  public  condemnation  of 
human  rights  conditions  have  not  been 
sufficiently  vehement  to  discourage 
our  friends  in  the  region— the  Thais, 
Singaporeans,  Malaysians,  Chinese, 
and  Koreans — from  discontinuing  their 
trade  and  aid  including  military  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  with  the  exception  of 
humanitarian  relief,  no  aid  should  be 
provided  by  any  multilateral  agency, 
including  for  antidrug  programs. 

Before  the  Burmese  rejected  his  nom- 
ination. Frederick  Vreeland,  President 
Bush's  nominee  to  be  ambassador,  tes- 
tified before  my  subcommittee  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  sanctions  were 
"inescapable,  at  this  point." 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  President  to 
act. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering  urges 
the  United  States  to  take  stricter 
measures  toward  the  Government  of 
Burma  by  implementing  economic 
sanctions  as  required  in  the  Customs 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990. 

With  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
sends  a  clear  sig^nal  of  our  concern  over 
events  in  Burma.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  initiative. 


SENATE  CCNCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 19— RELATR'E  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATIOFo  W.  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

?^.  CRAls'STON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mi.  Pell.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  DeConcinl  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Kenneuv.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 
Dexon.  and  Mr.  Simon  )  submitted  the 
lollowing  concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Co:-,  Res.  19 

^Tie.-eas  the  President  has  stated  that  it  is 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  to  seek  a  new 
world  order  in  which  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  fundament?,!  rights  of  all  poople 
are  the  internationcl  standard: 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as 
a  member  state  of  the  United  Nations  have 
assumed  an  obligatiop  to  embrace  and  up- 
hold international  human  rights  standards 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  19ai,  its  annual  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices,  and  therein  re- 
ported that  observance  of  human  rights  in 
China  fell  far  short  of  internationally  recog- 
nized norms  in  1990,  citing  torture,  deten- 


tion, unfair  trials  and  the  restrictions  of  re- 
ligious practices  among  other  violations; 

Whereas  the  Amnesty  International  and 
Asia  Watch  have  reported  that  thousands  of 
Chinese  citizens  have  been  arrested  and  de- 
tained for  prolonged  periods  without  charges 
for  activities  related  to  the  pro-democracy 
movement  and  the  1989  demonstrations,  and 
that  an  indeterminate  number  are  still  in  de- 
tention; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  recently  convicted  and 
sentenced  persons  involved  in  the  1989  pro- 
democracy  movement  who  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  declared  had  commit- 
ted no  crime  other  than  the  peaceful  advo- 
cacy of  democracy,  including  Chinese  stu- 
dent leader  Wang  Dan,  human-rights  advo- 
cate Ren  Wanding,  and  intellectuals  Wang 
Juntao  and  Chen  Zlming; 

Whereas  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution for  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  re- 
port that  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinues to  export  goods  produced  in  forced 
labor  camps  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  continues  to  provide  lethal 
military  assistance  to  the  murderous  Khmer 
Rouge  forces  in  Cambodia; 

V  -Teas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Stai.~.  numan.  rights  organizations  including 
Amnesty  International  and  Asia  Watch,  and 
the  international  press  continue  to  report 
human  rights  violations  in  Tibet,  including 
the  use  of  excessive  force  on  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations, arbitrary  arrest  and  detention, 
unfair  trials,  torture  and  death  from  torture, 
the  restriction  of  religious  practices,  and 
systematic  pattern  of  discrimination,  among 
other  violations: 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  continues  to  imprison  Ti- 
betans for  the  peaceful  expression  of  their 
political,  cultural  and  religious  views,  in- 
cluding Tamdin  Sithar.  Yulo  Dawa  Tsering. 
Turing  Chungdak,  Ngawang  Puchung,  Tseten 
Norgye.  Lhakpa  Tsering.  Dawa  Dolma. 
Tenzin  Phuutsog.  Agyal  Tsering  and 
Ngawang  Youdon: 

Wheieas  the  government  of  the  People's 
Pepublic  of  China  maintains  a  vast  penal 
system  in  the  Qinghai  and  Xinjiang  prov- 
inces of  china  for  the  purpose  of  detaining 
political  dissidents  and  has  refused  any  ac- 
cess bv  international  human  rights  orgaiiza- 
tions  and  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  these  pri-.ons; 

Whereas  the  government  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  persecutes  and  unjustly 
imprli-.ons  sectarian  religious  leaders  for  at- 
tempting to  practice  their  faith; 

Whereas  the  Amnesty  International  re- 
ports thai  after  abbreviated  trials  at  least  50 
persons  were  summarily  executed  before  the 
opening  of  the  Asian  Games  as  a  deterrent 
against  pro-demcciacy  protests  during  the 
Games:  Now.  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concvrring).  That  the  Congress — 

<li  condemns  the  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China's  grross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  in 
China,  including  Tibet: 

(2)  condemns  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
Chinese  citizens  for  the  peaceful  expression 
of  their  political,  cultural,  and  religious 
views: 

(3)  calls  upon  the  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  China  to  release  the  number 
and  names  of  political  and  religious  pris- 
oners in  China,  including  Tibet,  the  charges 
laid  against  them,  and  the  dates  scheduled 
for  their  trials; 

(4)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  China  to 
allow  international  human  rights  organiza- 


tions to  observe  the  trials  of  poUtlcaJ  prl»- 
oners  and  the  Chinese  judicial  process.  And 
to  allow  the  International  Red  Croas  to  visit 
detention  and  reeducation  centers  and  pris- 
ons; 

(5)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  cease  its  support 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge  forces  In  Cambodia;  and 

(6)  urges  the  President  to  Inform  Chinese 
leaders  that  the  perslstance  of  human  rights 
abuses  and  continued  detention  of  political 
prisoners  will  have  a  negative  effect  upon  de- 
cisions to  renew  most-favored-natlon  trade 
status. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Mitchell,  Pell,  Kerry,  Biden. 
DeConcini,  Akaka.  Gore,  Kennedy, 
Robe,  Dixon,  and  Simon  condemning 
the  continuing  abuse  of  human  rights 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We 
must  not  permit  these  gross  vlolationfi 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  go  unnoticed. 

Most  recently,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment exploited  the  Middle  Elast  crisiB 
by  accelerating  trials  of  dissidents  and 
intellectuals  who  had  committed  no 
other  crime  than  the  peaceful  advocacy 
of  democracy,  hoping  that  as  the  world 
was  preoccupied  with  reestablishing 
freedom  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  no  one 
would  notice  the  continued  suppression 
of  freedom  in  China. 

But  we  did  notice. 

As  the  State  Department  noted  in  its 
1990  human  rights  report  issued  last 
month,  in  China  "observance  of  human 
rights  fell  far  short  of  internationally 
recognized  norms."  Incidences  of  tor- 
ture, detention,  unfair  trials,  and  the 
restriction  of  religious  practices,  are 
some  common  human  rights  violations 
by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Numerous  other  reports,  such  as 
those  by  Asia  Watch  and  Amnesty 
International,  also  document  efforts  by 
Chinese  authorities  to  stifle  efforts  by 
any  citizens  to  promote  democracy. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  a  publication  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Human  Rights,  entitled 
•People's  Republic  of  China:  Trials  of 
Pro-Democracy  Activists,"  be  included 
following  my  statement.  This  excellent 
report  details  how  little  respect  the 
Chinese  Government  has  for  basic 
human  rights. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Assistant 
Secretary  Richard  Schifter  remarked 
that  the  United  States  should  "con- 
tinue to  urge  governments  which  delib- 
erately violate  the  human  rights  of 
their  citizens  to  cease  and  desist." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  voiced  as  one  its  concern  over 
the  failure  of  improvement  in  China's 
human  rights  conditions. 

Nor  should  we  forget  China's  illegal 
occupation  and  terrorization  of  Tibet 
where  China  has  done  its  best  to  not 
only  rob  a  culture  but  eradicate  one. 

We  must  have  a  consistent  American 
policy  opposing  human  rights  abuses 
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wherever  they  occur— not  finding  ex- 
cuses to  ignore  them  when  It  is  conven- 
ient. Unfortunately,  the  President  has 
already  waived  several  of  the  1989  con- 
gressionally  mandated  sanctions,  in- 
cluding: 

Granting  a  waiver  of  the  suspension 
of  military  sales  for  the  sale  of  4  Boe- 
ing 757-200  commercial  jets  with  navi- 
gation systems  that  could  be  converted 
to  military  use; 

Permitting  Chinese  military  officers 
to  return  to  work  at  two  United  States 
facilities  where  they  had  been  assisting 
American  engineers  in  upgrading  Chi- 
na's F-8  fighter  with  United  States  avi- 
onics; 

Allowing  high-level  meetings  be- 
tween United  States  and  Chinese  offi- 
cials despite  an  ostensible  ban  on  such 
meetings,  with  President  Bush  meeting 
most  recently  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  White  House; 

Waiving  congressionally  imposed 
prohibitions  on  export  licenses  for 
three  United  States  made  communica- 
tions satellites  to  be  launched  on  Chi- 
nese missiles;  and 

Refusing  to  Impose  new  restrictions 
on  Eximbank  funding  for  China  which 
Congress  enacted  in  H.R.  2494.  the 
International  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  rep- 
resents a  large  step  toward  correcting 
the  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I 
intend  to  hold  hearings  on  China  as  we 
approach  the  time  to  reconsider  renew- 
ing China's  most-favored-nation  status. 
I  believe  their  human  rights  conduct 
should  be  a  key  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  we  grant  that  renewal. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
Joined  in  this  resolution.  I  welcome 
more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Lawyers  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  New  York,  NY,  Feb.  12, 1991] 

Pboplb's  Repubuc  of  china:  trials  of  Pro- 
Democracy  Activists 
In  recent  weeks  the  grovernment  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO  has  tried 
and  convicted  more  than  two  dozen  students 
and  intellectuals  accused  of  engaging  in 
"coonter-revolatloDary  activities"  during 
the  IMS  pro-democracy  movement.'  Accord- 
luff  to  InfonnatlOD  available  to  the  Lawyers 
Committee,  these  trials  have  not  met  Inter- 
national «alr  trial  standards  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Universal  DeclaraUon  of  Human 
RlfhU  and  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights.  These  standards 
include  the  right  of  a  criminal  defendant  to 
a  public  hearing  by  competent,  independent 
and  Impartial  tribunal;  the  right  to  adequate 
time  and  facilities  to  communicate  with 
oonnael  of  one's  own  choosing  and  to  prepare 
a  defenae:  the  right  to  present  evidence  and 
wltDBMBi  on  one's  behalf;  and  the  right  to 


have  one's  case  reviewed  by  a  higher  tribu- 
nal.« 

On  January  5,  1991  the  official  Xinhua  news 
agency  announced  that  seven  political  activ- 
ists were  convicted  for  inciting  "subversion 
against  the  people's  government  and  the 
overthrowing  of  the  socialist  system  during 
the  1969  turnoll  and  rebellion." ^  Those  con- 
victed included  four  student  leaders  on  the 
government's  "21  most-wanted"  list:  Zheng 
Xuguang.  22,  from  the  Beijing  Aerospace  and 
Aeronautics  University;  Zhang  Ming,  23. 
from  Qinghua  University;  Wang  Youcai,  24.  a 
physios  graduate  from  Beijing  University; 
and  Ma  Shaofang.  26,  from  Beijing  Film 
Academy.  All  had  leadership  positions  with 
the  now-banned  Beijing  Students  Autono- 
mous Federation,  which  played  a  key  role  in 
the  spring  demonstrations.  They  received 
prison  terms  ranging  from  two  to  four  years. 
Two  other  students  convicted  of  minor  of- 
fenses had  criminal  punishment  waived.* 

On  January  26,  1991.  the  government  an- 
nounced a  second  round  of  convictions.  Six 
persons  received  prison  terms  ranging  from 
two  to  seven  years.  Three  persons  were  con- 
victed but  exempted  from  criminal  punish- 
ment. At  least  eighteen  others  were  released 
without  trial  after  authorities  found  "they 
committed  only  minor  crimes  and  have 
shown  repentance  and  performed  meritorious 
services. '*  Forty-five  more  persons  were  re- 
leased after  investigation  by  the  Public  Se- 
curity Bureau  (the  police)  without  having 
been  formally  arrested.«  All  had  been  in  de- 
tention since  being  apprehended  following 
the  June  1989  crackdown.'' 

Among  those  recently  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  are: 

Wang  Dan.  a  22-year-old  history  student  at 
Beijing  University,  headed  the  government's 
21  most-wanted  list.  Prior  to  the  Tiananmen 
Square  demonstrations,  he  had  promoted 
campus  discussions  on  political  reform.  He 
was  among  the  student  leaders  who  orga- 
nized student  protest  marches  and  was  the 
author  of  an  article  in  May  1989  that  called 
for  political  reform.*  He  was  arrested  on  July 
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•TkeOiailiial  Law  of  the  PRC,  uta.  90  to  1(M.  seu 
oat  varioas  "crimm"  of  ooanter-revolatlon."  inclad- 
*"*  sediaaB.  OfganlsliiK  »  ooanter-revolutionary 
foep  aad  tinmUim  oonnter-rerolaUoiUTy  propa- 


»See  IBtematlonal  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
RlghU.  »rt.  14.  Althoagh  the  PRC  Is  not  a  party  to 
the  Covanant,  the  Covenant  provides  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  basic  fair  trial  rlgrhts  as  they  exist  under 
international  law. 

=  Xinhua  news  agency.  Jan.  5.  1991,  as  reported  In 
Foreign    Broadcast    Information    Service.    ■China- 
Dally  Report"  [hereinafter  FBIS).  Jan.  7.  1991,  at  15. 
A  monti  after  the  Tiananmen  Square  crackdown, 
the  Chinese  government  Issued  a  circular  which  list- 
ed rive  categories  of  offenses  under  which  individ- 
uals may  be  detained.  These  are:  (1)    -propagating 
and  actively  supporting  the  spread  of  bourgeois  lib- 
eralization"; (2)   -supporting,  organizing  and  partici- 
pating in  the  counter-revolutionary  rebellion":  (3) 
leading  fllegal  organizations  formed  during  the  pro- 
tesU    in    April    and    May    1989;    (4)    working    with 
"enemy  organizations  outside  the  country";  and  (5) 
committing  violent  crimes  during  the  demonstra- 
tions su*  as  "smashing,  burning  and  killing.'  Pun- 
ishment for  any  of  these  crimes  range   -frt)m  prison 
to  reforra  though  labor  and  In  extreme  cases  execu- 
tion." Circular,  July  9,   1969  as  reported  In  Hong 
Kong  Standard,  July  11,  1989. 
•New  York  Times.  Jan.  6.  1991. 
'Xinhua  news  agency,  as  reported  In  UPI,  Jan  26 
1991. 
*Xlnhaa  news  agency.  Jan.  27,  1991. 
'For  detailed  descriptions  of  persons  in  detention, 
see  Anwesty  International.    'People's  Republic  of 
China:  A  New  Stage  of  Repression  "  Dec.  1990;  Asia 
Watch.    "Update  of  Arrests  in  China."  Jan.  30,  1991; 
Asia  Watch,   "Rough  Justice  In  Beijing,"  Jan    17 
1991. 

'Wang  wrote:  "We  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  aim  of  the  current  student  movement,  which  Is 
to  exert  f  reasore  on  the  government  to  promote  the 
progress  of  democracy.  *  *  *  People's  yearning  for 
democraoBT.  science,  boman  rights,  flreedom.  reason 
and  equality,  which  lack  a  fundamental  basis  In 


2,  1989.  Aocording  to  a  notice  posted  outside 
the  Intermediate  People's  Court  in  Beijing, 
Wang  was  convicted  on  charges  of  "agitating 
counter-rarvolutionary  propaganda"  and  sen- 
tenced to  four  years'  imprisonment." 

Ren  Wamdlng,  a  46-year-old  factory  ac- 
countant, is  a  long-time  human  rights  activ- 
ist who  w»s  imprisoned  in  1979-83  for  his  es- 
says written  during  the  Democracy  Wall 
movement  in  the  late  19708.  One  of  the  few 
Democracy  Wall  activists  to  give  speeches  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  Ren  distributed  articles 
he  had  written  calling  for  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  freedom  of  expression.  He  was 
arrested  In  his  home  on  June  9,  1989;  in 
March  1990  his  family  received  a  notice  that 
he  would  be  charged  with  "counter-revolu- 
tionary incitement"  but  the  formal  charges 
may  not  have  been  filed  until  November.  On 
January  26,  1991.  the  official  Xinhua  news 
agency  reported  that  Ren  "was  found  guilty 
of  grave  crimes  and  showed  no  repentance." 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  seven-year  prison 
term. 

Bao  Zunjin.  in  his  flftles,  is  a  philosopher 
and  leading  intellectual.  Prior  to  the  June 
1989  crackdown,  Bao  had  written  several  pe- 
titions to  the  government  calling  for  reform 
and  the  release  of  political  prisoners.  He  had 
also  attempted  to  organize  intellectuals  In 
support  of  the  student  demonstrators.  He 
was  arrested  on  July  7,  1989  and  was  Included 
in  a  September  1989  government  list  of 
"Major  criminals  on  Ministry  of  Public  Se- 
curity wanted  lists  who  have  now  either  been 
caught  or  have  turned  themselves  In."  On 
January  2fl,  1991,  he  was  sentenced  to  five- 
years'  imprisonment  for  "agitating  counter- 
revolutionary propaganda.""" 

Guo  Haiffeng,  a  24-year-old  Beijing  Univer- 
sity student,  was  at  one  time  chairperson  of 
the  Beljlnj  Students  Autonomous  Federa- 
tion. On  April  24,  1989,  Guo  and  two  other 
students  attempted  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment to  rehabilitate  posthumously  former 
party  secretary-general  Hu  Yaobang.  Accord- 
ing to  offloial  accounts,  he  was  apprehended 
on  June  4.  1989  "by  the  martial  law  enforce- 
ment troops  while  he  and  a  gang  of  ruffians 
were  trying  to  set  fire  to  an  Army  unit's  ar- 
mored vehicle."  "  Guo's  trial  began  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1991,  but  his  family  reportedly  was  not 
notified  by  the  court  and  had  to  search  for  a 
lawyer  willing  to  attend  the  sentencing  and 
file  an  appeal.  On  January  26,  1991,  the 
Beijing  Intermediate  People's  Court  sen- 
tenced him  to  four-year's  imprisonment  for 
"counter-revolutionary  sabotage." '^ 

Liu  Zlhop,  a  34-year-old  worker  at  the 
Beijing  Aquatic  Products  Company,  was  ar- 
rested on  JUne  18,  1989  and  accused  of  being 
the  head  of  the  illegal  Capital  Workers'  Spe- 
cial Picket  Corps.  He  was  convicted  for  'In- 
citement to  armed  rebellion,"  Unlike  the 
students  and  intellectuals  convicted,  Liu's 
sentence  has  not  been  announced.  A  court 
spokesperson  told  a  reporter  only  tliat  Zihou 
had  received  a  "relatively  lenient  sentence 
of  several  years  in  prison."  " 

On  February  12,  the  government  an- 
nounced seatences  in  the  cases  of  four  per- 
sons charged  with  "conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  government."  Two  of  the  defendants  re- 
ceived 13-year  prison  terms,  one  a  six-year 
sentence  and  one  was  "exempt  from  criminal 


China,  have  oece  again  been  aroused."  Quoted  Id  the 
UPI,  Jan.  23,  V91. 

•UPI,  Jan.  9. 1981. 

"See  Asia  Watch,  "Update  on  Arresta  In  China." 
Jan.  30,  1981  at  *-6. 

"  Beijing  Rafllo,  June  10. 1989. 

"Asia  Watch,  "Update  on  ArresU"  In  China.  Jan 
30,  1991  at  4. 

"UPI.  Feb.  «,  1981. 
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had  labeled  Chen  and  Wang  as  the     Xh.°Vhi°nW^  tne  Chi„       j 

inds"  (conspirators)  behind  the  1969  '  ""^^^^  ^^""^  ^^^"^  **  ^^^^"^  '^  «'«" 


punishment."  By  law,  conviction  for  sedition 
carries  a  minimum  ten-year  prison  term  but 
can  result  In  the  death  penalty  If  the  case  is 
considered  "especially  serious."  "  Those  con- 
victed were: 

Economist  Chen  Ziming,  38,  and  journalist 
Wang  Juntao,  32,  were  each  sentenced  to  13 
years'  imprisonment.  According  to  the 
Xinhua  news  agency,  they  were  found  guilty 
of  forming  illegal  organizations  and  conduct- 
ing a  "series  of  activities  to  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment." They  were  also  found  to  have  or- 
ganized and  directed  "the  interception  of  and 
attacks  against  the  armed  forces  that  were 
enforcing  martial  law  and  helping  safeguard 
public  order."''  Prior  to  the  trial,  the  gov- 
ernmen 
"black  hands 
student  movement.'*  In  the  mid-1980s  Chen 
organized  the  private  Social  and  Economic 
Sciences  Research  Institute,  which  promoted 
political  and  economic  reform.  Wang  was  an 
editor  of  the  Institute's  now-banned  Eco- 
nomic Studies  Weekly,  which  often  criticized 
government  economic  policies  and  reported 
on  the  1989  student  demonstrations.  In  May 
1989  Chen  and  Wang  organized  an  association 
dedicated  to  advancing  "freedom,  democ- 
racy, the  rule  of  law  and  civilization,"  which 
the  government  declared  illegal  after  the 
June  crackdown.  Both  were  arrested  in  Octo- 
ber or  November  1989  and  have  been  detained 
incommunicado  In  Qulncheng  prison  since 
that  time." 

Liu  Gang,  a  29-year-oId  physics  graduate 
from  Beijing  University,  received  a  six-year 
sentence  for  "committing  serious  crimes." 
This  was  reported  as  a  "mitigated  sentence" 
because  he  had  shown  a  willingess  to  re- 
pent." Liu  has  for  several  years  spoken  out 
for  greater  respect  for  human  rights  in 
China.  He  was  listed  third  on  the  govern- 
ment's 21  most-wanted  list  and  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Beijing  Students  Auton- 
omous Federation.  In  July  1989,  the  Chinese 
press  accused  him  of  organizing  a  "democ- 
racy salon,"  whose  proceedings  were  evi- 
dence of  an  attempt  "to  overthrow  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and 
the  socialist  system."  >» 

Chen  Xiaoping,  29,  a  constitutional  law 
scholar  at  the  University  of  Politics  and  Law 
in  Beijing  and  long-time  human  rights  advo- 
cate, was  exempted  from  criminal  punish- 
ment. Xinhua  reported  that  this  was  because 
he  had  surrendered  voluntarily  to  the  au- 
thorities and  had  shown  repentance,  ^o  Dur- 
ing student  demonstrations  in  1985,  when  he 
was  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Beijing  Univer- 
sity's law  department,  Chen  wrote  in  a  wall 
poster:  "China's  constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  expression  and  assembly.  Yet 
they  tear  down  posters  and  arrest  peaceful 
demonstrators.  China  should  either  follow 
its  own  laws  or  face  up  to  its  actual  policies 
honestly,  and  delete  these  bogus  rights  from 
the  constitution."  21  As  a  result  of  his  state- 
ments, he  was  denied  a  prestigious  job  with 
the  Legal  Commission  of  the  Standing  Com- 


"Crlmlnal  Code  of  the  PRC.  art.  IM. 

"Xinhua,  news  agency.  a£  reported  In  Reuters. 
Feb.  12,  1991. 

'•South  China  Morning  Post,  June  21.  1990.  as  re- 
ported in  FBIS,  June  21.  1990  at  8. 

"See  Asia  Watch,  •Rough  Justice  in  Beijing," 
Jan.  17.  1991  at  15-25. 

"Xinhua  news  agency,  as  reported  in  Reuters, 
Feb.  12,  1991. 

'•Beijing  Dally,  July  25.  1989,  quoted  in  Amnesty 
International,  Urgent  Action.  Jan.  26.  1991. 

"Xinhua  news  agency,  as  reported  In  Reuters, 
Feb.  12,  1991. 

"Quoted  In  Amnesty  International.  ■The  People's 
Republic  of  China:  A  New  Stage  In  the  Repression," 
Dec.  1990  at  13. 


mlttee  on  the  National  People's  Congress.  In 
1989,  he  played  a  leading  role  In  organizing 
the  Beijing  Citizens  Autonomous  Union,  an 
activist  group  that  sought  to  include  stu- 
dents, workers  and  Intellectuals.  He  was  ar- 
rested shortly  after  June  4, 19e9.» 

PRINCIPAL  LEGAL  CONCERNS 

The  Lawyers  Committee  believes  that  the 
trials  of  pro-democracy  activists  have  not 
met  international  fair  trial  standards  or  fair 
trial  provisions  under  Chinese  law.  As  one 
journalist  wrote  about  the  Chinese  criminal 
justice  system,  it  presents  "a  facade  that 
provides  for  strict  legal  procedures,  but  in 
practice  permits  caprice,  secrecy  and  intimi- 
dation. To  read  the  Chinese  legal  code,  one 

devel- 
oped and  orderly;  in  practice,  many  of  the 
legal  guarantees  seem  meaningless." ^^  in 
crucial  respects.  Including  the  right  to  a 
public  trial,  access  to  an  attorney,  and  the 
opportunity  to  present  a  defense,  Chinese 
legal  practice  is  at  odds  with  Chinese  and 
international  law.  The  recent  trials  of  pro- 
democracy  activists  is  disturbing  testimony 
to  the  lack  of  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  PRC. 
Prolonged  Detention  Without  Charge  or  Trial 
Those  recently  prosecuted  for  their  partici- 
pation in  the  pro-democracy  movement  have 
been  held  in  apparent  violation  of  Chinese 
law.  Families  of  detained  pro-democracy  ac- 
tivists reported  that  they  received  formal 
notification  of  arrest  only  In  late  November 
1990. «  This  notification,  coming  as  long  as  18 
months  after  apprehension,  far  exceeds  pro- 
%'lsions  of  the  PRC  Criminal  Procedure  Law, 
which  requires  that  persons  detained  by  the 
Public  Security  Bureau  be  formally  arrested 
within  ten  days  following  detention."  More- 
over, under  the  procedural  law,  the  maxi- 
mum period  for  which  the  authorities  may 
detain  a  person  before  formally  deciding  to 
prosecute  or  granting  a  release  is  five  and  a 
half  months." 

Closed  Trials 

The  recent  trials  of  political  activists  have 
not  been  open  to  the  public  in  contravention 
of  international  standards  providing  for  open 
trials^  and  provisions  of  Chinese  law.  The 
PRC  Constitution  at  article  125  states  that 


»See  Asia  Watch.  -Update  on  Arrests  In  China." 
Jan.  30.  1991. 

"WeDunn.  In  Murky  Trials,  China  Buries 
Tiananmen  Affair."  New  York  Times,  Jan.  20,  1991. 

"On  November  24,  1990,  relatives  of  Wang  Juntao, 
32.  and  possibly  Chen  Zlmlng.  38,  editors  of  the  now 
banned  Economic  Studies  Weekly,  received  notices 
from  the  Public  Security  Bureau  that  Indicated  the 
filing  of  formal  charges  was  Imminent. 

"PRO,  Criminal  Procedure  Law  (1980),  art.  48.  Art. 
48  provides  that  If  the  Public  Security  Bureau  or  the 
procuratorate  does  not  approve  an  arrest  within  ten 
days  of  detention,  "the  detained  person  or  his  fam- 
ily has  the  right  to  demand  release,  and  the  public 
security  organ  or  the  people's  procuratorate  shall 
Immediately  release  him." 

"See  Criminal  Procedure  Law,  arts.  92,  93,  97  &  99. 
Further  extension  may  only  occur  with  the  approval 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's 
Congress.  Asia  Watch  believes  that  the  pro-democ- 
racy activists  may  have  been  held  under  a  form  of 
administrative  detention  called  "shelter  and  Inves- 
tigation" (shourong  scbencha),  which  Is  of  question- 
able legal  basis.  See  Asia  Watch,  "Rough  Justice  in 
Beijing,"  Jan.  17.  1991  at  4-5.  In  an  Interview  with 
the  Lawyers  Committee,  a  PRC  judge  said  that  "In 
many  cases,"  criminal  and  political  suspects  remain 
detained  beyond  the  legal  limit,  even  when  the  proc- 
uracy finds  "there  Is  not  enough  evidence  [to  con- 
vict the  person]."  He  added  that  the  procuracy  often 
Is  "not  willing  to  release  the  defendant  because  they 
think  the  defendant  must  have  committed  a  crime, 
or  that  maybe  they  can  find  evidence  later  on."' 

"See  Universal  Declaration,  art.  11;  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Poltlcal  Rlghte,  art.  14. 


"[a]ll  cases  handled  by  the  people's  coorts, 
except  for  those  involving  speclaJ  cir- 
cumstances as  speclQed  by  law,  shall  be 
heard  in  public."  The  Criminal  Procedure 
Law  at  article  111  provides  that  the  "people's 
courts  shall  conduct  adjudication  of  cases  In 
the  first  instance  In  public.  However,  cases 
involving  state  secrets  or  the  private  affairs 
of  Individuals  are  not  to  be  heard  In  public. 
*  *  *  The  reasons  for  not  hearing  it  in  public 
shall  be  announced  In  court."" 

The  Chinese  government  has  insisted  that 
the  trials  of  pro-democracy  activists  have 
been  held  in  public."  The  Xinhua  news  agen- 
cy reported  that  60  people  and  relatives  of 
some  of  the  defendants  attended  the  first  set 
of  trials  held  in  January  1991"  and  that 
"more  than  300  local  residents"  attended  the 
second  set  of  trials  in  mld-January.*>  How- 
ever, the  authorities  closely  controlled  ad- 
mission to  the  trials  and  some  &mlly  mem- 
bers of  those  being  tried  were  excluded." 
Wang  Dan's  family  learned  about  his  trial  on 
the  morning  it  took  place."  The  wife  of 
human  rights  advocate  Ren  Wandlng  re- 
ported that  she  was  not  even  notified  of  tie 
trial  of  her  husband,  which  began  on  January 
9,  1991  .M  The  wives  of  both  men  were  de- 
tained briefly  by  the  authorities  after  they 
tried  to  petition  for  open  trials  for  their  hus- 
bands.^ 

On  December  22,  1990.  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee made  a  request  to  the  PRC  Ministry 
of  Justice  to  send  a  delegation  to  China  to 
monitor  trials  of  pro-democracy  activists;  to 
date  the  Lawyers  Committee  has  not  re- 
ceived a  reply.  Efforts  by  foreign  news  agen- 
cies, diplomats  in  Beijing  and  International 
human  rights  organizations  to  attend  the 
trials  have  also  been  unsuccessful."  One 
court  spokesperson  said  that  the  ban  on  for- 
eign observers  was  based  on  the  court's  In- 
formal interpretation  of  an  Internal  Su- 
preme Court  regulation."  This  regulation 
has  not  been  made  public. 


"Criminal  Procedure  Law,  art.  111. 

"Xinhua  news  agency,  Jan.  5,  1991.  a<  reported  In 
FBIS.  Jan.  7,  1991.  at  15;  see  also  statement  of  Wang 
Mlngdl.  deputy  director  of  the  Academic  Reaearcb 
Committee  of  Law  on  Reform  through  Labor  of  Chi- 
nese Law  Society.  In  South  China  Morning  Poet 
Dec.  4,  1990. 

"Xinhua  news  agency,  as  reported  in  China  News 
Digest,  Jan.  5.  1991. 

•'Xinhua  news  agency,  as  quoted  In  Washington 
Post,  Jan.  27,  1991. 

"It  Is  the  practice  In  China  for  the  aathorlUea  to 
Issue  tickets  for  entrance  to  trials.  Accenting  to  a 
PRC  Judge,  this  Is  done  In  order  to  control  the  num- 
ber of  people  attending  because  coortroons  are  oao- 
ally  small  and  can  aocommodate  only  a  KmitfKl 
number  of  people.  In  ordinary  almlnal  caaea,  no  one 
Is  denied  admission  In  court  haarings.  Bot  the  lodte 
conceded  that  admission  tickets  for  trials  of  "aert- 
ous"  cases  are  Issued  by  local  Cominanlst  Party 
leaders  at  their  discretion. 

"New  York  Times.  Jan.  27,  1980. 

"New  York  Times.  Jan.  »,  ISBl. 

"See  "Silence  In  Court,"  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  Jan.  31,  1991. 

"An  ofHclal  of  the  Beijing  High  People's  Court 
told  Journalists  that  the  trial  of  studeot  leader 
Wang  Dan  "Is  not  open  to  foreigners."  A  siz-member 
delegatloln  from  the  Hong  Koiw  Federation  of 
Studnets  was  denied  entry  to  the  court  to  monitor 
the  proceedings  against  Wai«.  Twice  JonmallsU 
were  asked  by  security  officers  to  move  away  from 
a  board  where  the  notice  of  Wang's  trial  was  posted. 
Agence  France  Presse,  Jan.  23,  1991,  as  reported  In 
FBIS,  Jan.  23,  1991. 

•'UPI,  Jan.  29.  1991.  ""If  there  is  such  an  order  then 
we've  been  given  the  royal  mnaronnd,"  one  dli>- 
lORtat  was  quoted  as  saying.  "We've  been  told  all 
day  that  the  trials  are  open."  Associated  Press,  Jan. 
9,  1991. 
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Umitations  on  the  Right  to  Counsel  and  to 
Present  a  Defense 

Right  to  counael  during  criminal  proceed- 
ings in  the  PRC  Is  always  limited,  but  during 
the  recent  trials  of  pro-democracy  activists 
It  was  even  further  circumscribed.  The  PRC 
Constitution  and  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Law  provide  that  a  criminal  defendant  has  a 
right  to  defend  himself"  and  obtain  a  lawyer 
or  have  one  provided  for  him .»  By  law.  de- 
fense counsel  may  meet  with  the  defendant 
in  custody  to  prepare  a  case.*"  However.  Che 
Criminal  Procedure  Law  stipulates  that  the 
defendant  may  only  appoint  counsel,  or  have 
a  lawyer  designated  by  the  government  to 
defend  him,  after  the  people's  court  has  de- 
cided to  open  the  court  session  and  adju- 
dicate the  case.*'  As  a  result,  the  defendant 
is  not  entitled  to  counsel  during  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  and  may  be  subjected  to 
repeated  interrogations  over  the  course  of 
many  months  without  ever  being  able  to 
meet  with  an  attorney.  Defendants  typically 
do  not  have  access  to  a  lawyer  until  the 
prosecution  issues  a  formal  indictment  and 
the  trial  date  is  set,  which  may  be  as  few  as 
seven  days  before  the  trial.*^  According  to 
friends  and  family  members  of  Chen  Ziming. 
he  began  a  hunger  strike  on  February  7  in 
order  to  delay  the  start  of  his  trial  so  that 
Ills  attorney  would  have  adequate  time  to 
prepare  his  defense." 

The  government  haa  imposed  further  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  counsel  of  detained 
pro-democracy  activists.  Foreign  news  agen- 
cies reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Justice  re- 
quired that  lawyers  seeking  to  represent  pro- 
democracy  activists  receive  its  approvai. 
Most  defendants  were  represented  by  lawyers 
chosen  by  the  Justice  Ministry"  or  who 
were  on  a  list  that  the  Ministry  compiled. ••* 
Wang  Dan's  lawyer  was  appointed  for  him  by 
the  government  from  the  Beijing  No.  1  Law 
Office."  In  an  instance  of  an  exception  that 
proves  the  rule,  the  Beijing  Intermediate 
People's  Court  notified  Liu  Gang  before  his 
trial  that  he  could  choose  his  defense  law- 
yer." 

Under  Chinese  law,  defense  counsel  are  en- 
titled—in  fact  have  a  duty— to  protect  the 
legal  interests  of  their  clients.  Lawyers  are 
responsible  for  "safeguarding  the  lawful 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  defendant'"""  and 
for  presenting  "materials  and  opinions  prov- 
ing that  the  defendant  is  innocent,  that  his 
crime  is  minor,  or  that  he  should  receive  a 
mitigated  punishment  or  be  exempted  from 
criminal  responsibility." «  Defense  lawyers 
are  also  permitted  by  law  to  present  and 
question  witnesses  and  evidence  during  the 
trial." 


"PRC  Constitution,  art.  125. 

"•Crtmln«l  Procedure  Law.  arts.  26  &  27 

•W..  art.  29. 

"Id.,  art.  110. 

"See  Id.,  art.  110. 

*AP.  Feb.  10.  1991. 

•«UPI.  Jan.  29.  1991. 

"South  China  Morning  Post.  Dec.  28.  1990. 

"New  York  Times.  Jan.  28.  1991. 

"Hong  Kong  Standard.  Feb.  1.  1991.  as  reporteo  In 
FBI8.  Feb.  1.  1991  at  18.  The  Standard  considered 
thia  to  be  "an  extraordinary  concession  In  the  dis- 
sident trials." 

•Criminal  Procedure  Law,  art.  28 

•W. 

"Id.,  art*.  IM.  115  &  118.  To  prepare  for  the  de- 
feue.  the  defense  counsel  Is  authorized  by  law  to 
"coDsolt  the  materials  of  the  case,  acquaint  himself 
with  the  drcomstances  of  the  case."  and  Interview 
■od  correspond  with  the  defendant  If  he  Is  held  In 
custody  (art  29).  At  the  trial,  the  defender  has  the 
rlcht  to  pat  qoeetlons  to  the  defendant  and  the  wlt- 
naMes  (arts.  114.  116);  to  apply  for  the  notlHcatlon  of 
new  wltnewes  for  the  obtaining  of  new  material  evl- 
(•rt.  117):  to  parUclpate  In  debate  (art.  U8); 


In  practice  the  right  to  present  a  defense 
does  not  meet  international  fair  trial  stand- 
ards.*' The  rights  of  a  criminal  defendant  in 
China  are  sharply  undermined  by  the  strong 
presumption  of  guilt  existing  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Trials,  especially  for  serious 
crimes  such  as  "counter-revolutionary  activ- 
ity." are  conducted  under  a  procedure  openly 
known  in  China  as  "verdict  first,  trial  sec- 
ond '  Before  a  trial  commences,  the  three- 
member  collegia!  panel  of  the  trial-level 
People's  Court  meets  and  discusses  the  case 
based  on  information  provided  by  the  procu- 
racy. The  panel  then  presents  its  findings  to 
the  adjudication  committee,  a  body  set  up  in 
each  court  to  supervise  judicial  work.  These 
findings  include  a  discussion  of  the  crime 
with  which  the  defendant  should  be  charged, 
the  eTidence  applicable  in  court,  and  the  sen- 
tence to  be  imposed.  The  adjudication  com- 
mittee has  authority  to  accept  or  reject  the 
findings  of  the  coUegiai  panel.  Decisions  are 
reported  and  discussed  with  the  relevarit 
Communist  Party  poliiical-le^al  committee, 
especially  in  seriou.^  cases.  According  to  a 
PRC  judR^e.  •political-legal  committees  have 
the  right  to  make  the  final  decision."  and  in 
some  areas  decide  almost  all  cases  prior  to 
trial.*^  .\u  article  m  a  Chinese  legal  maga- 
zine ix\  1987  concluded  this  "makes  the  open 
trial  Regenerate  into  a  mere  formality  *'*  * 
and  ir.evltably  results  in  false  and"  unjust 
cases.  *  *  *  To  put  the  matter  more  sharply, 
the  practice  of  -deciding  on  verdicts  before 
trial'  amounts  simply  to  a  refurbished  ver- 
sion of  the  presumption  of  guilt."  ^ 

An  additional  factor  limiting  the  role  of 
defen»e  attorneys  and  thus  infringing  upon 
the  f»ir  trial  rights  of  the  accused  is 
long-Held  tenet  of  criminal  justice  in 
PRC  ef  "leniency  for  those  who  confess 
verity  for  those  who  resist."!^  Typically 
penLar.ce  for  one  s  misdeeds  plays  a 
greater  roie  in  determin.ng  the  court's  sen 
tence  than  the  presentation  of  exculpatory 
evidence.  This  was  evident  in  the  recent 
court  decisions  involving  pro-uemocracy  ac- 
tivist!. According  to  the  srovern.Tient.  Wang 
Dan.  who  headed  the  government's  21  most- 
wantad  list,  received  ?  four-year  sentence. 
lenient  by  PRC  standards,  because  he  '"com- 
mittefi  seriou.«  crimes  bu;  has  shown  such  re- 
pentatce  as  confessing  his  own  crimes  and 
exposln*.-  others.""^  :,iu  Xiaobo.  a  prominent 
literary  critic  and  long--irr;e  dissident,  was 
convicted  but  exempted  from  punishment; 
the  government  said  that  Liu  had  "commit- 
!:ed  .strious  rrime.s  but  has  acknowledged 
them,  showed  repentance  and  performed 
some  major  meritorious  se.-vices.""^  By  con- 


the 
the 
se- 
re- 
far 


and  to  app(?al  th?  judfrment  with  the  agreement  of 
the  defendant  cart,  129. 

■•'■rha  Internationa:  Covenant  or.  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rl(hls  at  art,  14  provides,  i.nter  alia,  that  a 
criminal  Jofendant  !.■-  entitled  -o  defend  himself  In 
person  or  through  legal  assistance  of  his  own  choos- 
ing"; to  examine,  or  have  exarrlned.  the  witnesses 
against  him  and  to  obtain  the  attendance  and  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  on  tls  Ijehalf  under  the  same 
conditions  as  witness  against  h.m  ";  and  'not  be 
compelled  to  testify  against  himself  or  to  confess 
guilt   ■ 

"Lawyers  Committee  Interviews 

Ta»ie.  Science  of  Law.  1987  at  15-16.  cited  In  Am- 
nesty Internationa.  People's  Republic  of  CJhlna.  " 
Aug.  1919  at  40-41. 

"See  Shao-chuan  Leng.  Justice  In  C^ommunlst 
cailna.  (Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York:  Oceana  Publica- 
tions; 1967)  at  162. 

"Watfilngton  Post.  Jan  27.  1990.  The  Post  suggests 
that  tlie  government's  claim  may  have  been  fab- 
ricated to  discredit  Wang  among  members  of  the 
pro-democracy  movement. 

"The  'meritorious  sendees"  may  have  referred  to 
his  role  in  trying  to  persuade  student  demonstrators 
to  leave  Tiananmen  Square  the  night  of  the  military 
attack. 


trast,  Rem  Wandlng,  who  was  also  charged 
with  counter-revolutionary  activities,  re- 
ceived a  seven-year  term.  The  government 
stated  that  he  "was  found  guilty  of  grave 
crimes  ajid  showed  no  repentance."  Chen 
Ziming  acd  Wang  Juntao.  who  received  13- 
year  sentences,  were  reported  by  the  official 
news  age<icy  as  having  "so  far  shown  no  will- 
ingness Co  repent."  According  to  a  source 
quoted  by  UPI,  Chen  "did  not  acknowledge 
his  guilt,  and  denied  all  of  the  charges 
against  him."" 

Becaust  of  the  strong  presumption  of  guilt 
against  ttie  defendant  and  the  emphasis  on 
repentance  as  the  basis  for  determining  sen- 
tences, defense  lawyers  typically  devote 
their  energies  to  showing  the  remorse  of 
their  clients  and  pleading  for  a  lenient  sen- 
tence." During  the  recent  trials,  the  govern- 
ment adopted  measures  that  further  weaken 
the  defendant's  right  to  prepare  a  defense. 
Accordinj  to  the  Hong  Kong  Federation  of 
Students,  which  conducted  a  secret  trip  to 
the  PRC  in  January,  all  lawyers  representing 
pro-democracy  activists  were  required  to 
submit  their  defenses  to  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice for  prior  approval.  Not  only  strategies, 
but  all  statements,  had  to  be  approved  be- 
forehand by  the  Justice  Ministry. »  More- 
over, acoording  to  news  reports,  lawyers 
were  onlj  permitted  to  present  mitigating 
circumstances  on  behalf  of  their  clients; 
pleas  of  net  guilty  were  forbidden."  The  Jus- 
tice Ministry  reportedly  informed  law  pro- 
fessors in  Beijing  that  if  they  represented 
pro-democracy  activists,  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  Cile  not  guilty  pleas.*'  According  to 
•"an  informed  source"  quoted  in  the  South 
China  Morning  Post.  "If.  out  of  reasons  in- 
cluding sympathy  for  the  accused,  the  law- 
yer resorts  to  unapproved  strategies  in 
court,  he  Kill  be  penalized."  "== 

Ll.MITATIONS  ON  THE  RIGHT  TO  APPEAL 

Under  Chinese  law.  appeals  must  be  filed 
within  tea  days  of  judgment.*^  except  for  ap- 
peals of  certain  capital  offenses  where  the 
period  is  only  three  days.«  In  the  past,  per- 
sons convicted  of  crimes  were  deterred  from 
exercising  their  right  to  appeal  for  fear  of  in- 


"UPI.  Feb.  12.  1991. 

**See.  e.g..  Handle  Edwards.  ■Civil  and  Social 
Rights:  Theory  and  Practice  In  Chinese  Ijiw  Today.  " 
In  Human  Rights  In  Contemporary  CThlna.  iNew 
York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1966)  at  63-67 

'•South  Cblna  Morning  Post.  Dec.  28.  1990. 

""New  Yo»k  Times.  Jan.  28.  1991;  Hong  Kong  Stand- 
ard, Jan  10.1991. 

"Washington  Post.  Jan.  21.  1991. 

"^  South  CSilna  Morning  Post.  Dec  28.  1990.  These 
restrictions  are  not  unprecedented.  An  article  In  a 
Chinese  legRl  magazine  recently  stated:  'Lawyers 
*  *  *  suffer  Interference  In  their  work  from  party 
and  govemsient  organs,  especially  from  the  organs 
of  judicial  administration.  For  example,  some  Jus- 
tice bureaus  have  a  regulation  that  If  a  lawyer  wish- 
es to  present  a  defense  of  "not  guilty  "  In  a  criminal 
case,  then  te  must  first  obtain  authorization  from 
the  party  crganlzatlon  of  the  justice  bureaus  of 
question.  F^xue.  No.  2.  1988.  at  43-15.  as  quoted  In 
Anmesty  International.  "People's  Republic  of 
China.  "  Aug.  1989  at  43. 

"Criminal  Procedure  Law,  art.  131. 

«The  shortened  appeal  period  was  adopted  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's  Con- 
gress durinf  an  "anti-crime  campaign"  in  1983.  It 
applies  to  crimes  of  homicide,  robliery.  rape,  causing 
explosions,  arson,  spreading  poisons,  breaching 
dikes  or  undermining  transportation  or  electric 
power  equipment  and  "other  activities  that  seri- 
ously threaten  public  security."  See  Resolution  of 
September  3,  1983  adopted  by  the  Standing  (Commit- 
tee of  the  National  People's  (ingress  Regarding  the 
Procedure  for  Rapid  Adjudication  of  Cases  Involving 
Olminal  Elements  Who  Seriously  Endanger  Public 
Security,  reprinted  In  Civil  Law  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure of  the  tRC.  (Beijing:  1964)  at  246. 
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currlng  heavier  punishment.*'  The  Criminal 
Procedure  Law  specifically  stipulates  that  in 
adjudicating  a  case  appealed  by  a  defendant, 
the  appellate  court  may  not  Increase  the 
criminal  punishment.**  Should  a  case  be  suc- 
cessfully appealed,  however,  the  appellate 
court  may  remand  the  case  to  the  court  of 
first  instance,"  which  is  not  bound  by  the 
above  provision  and  hence  may  increase  the 
sentence.  More  fundamentally,  during  the 
pre-trial  discussions  in  which  a  verdict  is 
reached,  the  trial  court  will  frequently  con- 
sult with  the  higher  court  in  reaching  a  deci- 
sion; as  a  result,  a  higher  court  will  be  pre- 
disposed to  a  verdict  before  the  case  even 
reaches  it  on  appeal.  To  the  extent  that  a  de- 
fendant Is  faced  with  constraints  and  limita- 
tions in  the  full  and  effective  exercise  of  the 
right  to  appeal,  there  is  an  effective  denial  of 
this  right  as  guaranteed  under  international 
fair  trial  standards.** 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Lawyers  Committee  urges  the  PRC 
government  to  release  all  persons  who  are 
being  detailed  for  the  peaceful  exercise  of 
the  fundamental  rights  to  expression,  asso- 
ciation and  assembly.  Trials  conducted 
should  meet  fair  trial  standards  as  provided 
under  international  law.  These  standards 
have  not  been  met  in  the  recent  trials  of  pro- 
democracy  activists. 

(1)  Pro-democracy  activists  have  been  de- 
tained without  charge  in  contravention  of 
both  Chinese  and  International  law.  Those 
who  were  not  promptly  charged  with  a  le- 
gally-cognizable offense  should  be  released 
immediately. 

(2)  The  recent  trials  have  denied  access  to 
foreign  journalists  and  diplomats,  monitors 
from  international  human  rights  organiza- 
tions, and  some  family  members  of  the  ac- 
cused. Trials  should  be  fully  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

(3)  Cases  have  apparently  been  tried  under 
the  procedure  known  as  "verdict  first,  trial 
second."  International  law  requires  trials  to 
be  conducted  before  a  tribunal  that  is  fair, 
independent  and  impartial. 

(4)  Chinese  law  permits  detainees  to  be 
held  without  access  to  an  attorney  for  as 
long  as  seven  days  before  trial.  As  a  result, 
the  defendants  have  insufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare a  legal  defense.  International  fair  trial 
standards  call  for  adequate  time  and  facili- 
ties to  prepare  a  defense.  Persons  taken  into 
customer  should  have  prompt  access  to  an 
attorney. 

(5)  Defendants  have  been  required  to  pick 
an  attorney  from  government-provided  lists 
or  have  had  an  attorney  chosen  for  them  by 
the  government.  Defendants  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  counsel  of  their 
choice. 

(6)  Because  of  the  strong  presumption  of 
guilt  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  rei)entance 
in  the  Chinese  criminal  justice  system,  law- 
yers are  effectively  prevented  from  defending 
the  innocence  of  their  clients  in  court.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  trials,  lawyers  have  report- 
edly been  prevented  from  filing  pleas  of  not 
guilty.  International  fair  trial  standards  re- 


"•■See  Jerome  Cohen.  The  Criminal  Process  In  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  (Cambridgre:  Harvard 
Univ.  Press.  1968)  at  556-63. 

"Criminal  Procedure  Law,  art.  137.  This  provision 
"does  not  apply  to  a  case  where  a  people's 
procuratorate  presents  a  protest  or  a  private  pros- 
ecutor presents  an  appeal."  Id. 

"Id.,  art.  138. 

"The  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  at  art.  14(4)  states  that  "Everyone  con- 
victed of  a  crime  shall  have  the  right  to  his  convic- 
tion and  sentence  being  reviewed  by  a  higher  tribu- 
nal according  to  law.". 


quire  that  defendants  and  their  counsel  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  present  in  court  all 
witnesses  and  evidence  in  their  defense. 

(7)  The  right  to  appeal  a  case  to  a  higher 
tribunal  is  undermined  in  China  by  the  in- 
volvement of  higher  courts  in  the  trial  court 
verdict  and  the  fear  that  an  appeal  could  ul- 
timately result  in  a  higher  sentence.  To 
meet  the  international  standard  for  the  right 
of  appeal,  the  government  must  permit  ap- 
peals to  a  higher  court  that  took  no  part  in 
the  initial  decision. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 20— RELATING  TO  THE  USE 
OF  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAP- 
ITOL TO  COMMEMORATE  THE 
DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF  VIC- 
TIMS OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Kasten)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Con.  Res.  20 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  established  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council"  (36 
U.S.C.  1401),  has  designated  April  7  through 
April  14.  1991.  and  April  26  through  May  3, 
1992.  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a  one- 
hour  ceremony  be  held  at  noon  on  April  11, 
1991.  and  at  noon  on  April  30.  1992.  consisting 
of  speeches,  readings,  and  musical  presen- 
tations as  part  of  the  days  of  remembrance 
activities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  rotunda  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  used  on  April  11.  1991.  from  8  a.m. 
until  3  p.m.  and  on  April  30,  1992,  from  8  a.m. 
until  3  p.m.  for  a  ceremony  as  part  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  days  of  remembrance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust.  Physical  prep- 
arations for  the  conduct  of  the  ceremony 
shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing:  a  resolution  to 
reserve  the  Capitol  rotunda  for  a  cere- 
mony to  commemorate  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust.  The  commemorative 
ceremony  is  a  way  of  remembering  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  serves  to 
remind  all  of  the  apathy  that  gave  rise 
to  this  period  of  unprecedented  evil. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Holocaust,  I 
supported  the  initial  call  to  remember 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  through  a 
week-long  series  of  activities.  Among 
the  progrrams  initiated  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  an  initial  commemorative 
service  held  in  the  Capitol  rotunda. 
This  annual  ceremony  still  serves  as  an 
example  for  remembering  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust. 

There  is  so  much  we  can  learn  from 
that  unforgettable  period.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  lesson  was  porti^yed  by  Elie 
Wiesel,  Nobel  laureate  and  chairman  of 
the  President's  Comn:ussion  on  the  Hol- 


ocaust. He  wrote  in  the  original  report, 
"the  most  vital  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Holocaust  era  is  that  Ausch- 
witz was  possible  because  the  enemy  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  of  mankind  *  *  * 
succeeded  in  dividing,  in  separating,  in 
splitting  human  society.  *  *  *  And  not 
enough  people  cared." 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  the  lessons  of 
the  Holocaust  era  on  to  future  genera- 
tions, we  must  publicly  remember  the 
evil  and  suffering  that  occurred.  There 
is  no  more  fitting  place  to  commit  our- 
selves to  this  cause  than  the  rotunda  of 
our  Capitol,  which  exemplifies  the 
greatness  of  the  world's  largest  and 
strongest  democracy.* 


SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION 21— COMMENDING  THE  PEO- 
PLE    OF     MONGOLIA     ON     THEIR 
FIRST  MULTIPARTY  ELECTIONS 
Mr.    CRANSTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
ROBB.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan.   Mr.   Packwood  and  Mr.   Dole) 
submitted    the    following    concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  21 

WTiereas  the  people  of  Mongolia  had  the 
first  multiparty  elections  of  their  seventy 
year  history  in  July  of  1990  and  have  taken 
great  strides  toward  a  multiparty,  plural- 
istic and  democratic  government; 

Whereas  the  newly  elected  government  of 
Mongolia  has  pledged  to  continue  a  peaceful 
transition  to  a  democratic  government  and 
has  committed  to  accept  and  implement  free 
market  and  free  trade  principles; 

Whereas  the  congressional  leadership  wel- 
comed the  President  of  the  newly  elected 
government  on  his  first  State  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  January: 

Whereas  President  Bush  has  requested  the 
granting  of  Most  Favored  Nation  status  to 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic; 

WTiereas  Mongolia  has  asked  for  economic 
assistance  to  bolster  Its  movement  toward 
democracy  and  economic  reform; 

Whereas  Mongolia  presents  the  world  with 
an  admirable  example  of  the  peaceful  conver- 
sion to  free  world  values  and  democratic 
principles:  Now.  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress — 

(1)  hereby  offers  Its  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Mongolia  for  a  generally  free  and 
fair  election  process  and  looks  forward  to 
growth  and  development  of  United  States- 
Mongolia  relations  on  Issues  of  mutual  Inter- 
est, such  as  regional  stability,  trade,  and 
human  rights. 

(2)  commends  the  political  leaders  and  par- 
ties of  Mongolia  that  worked  together  to 
achieve  the  creation  of  democratic  pluralism 
and  free  market  Institutions  and  urges  the 
United  States  Government  to  continue  to 
grant  all  appropriate  economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  Mongolia  and  its  people. 

(3)  welcome  the  people  of  Mongolia  Into 
the  community  of  free  nations. 

SBC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  requests  that  he 
further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mongolia. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  77— 
SUPPORTING  MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kerry,  Ms. 
MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Seymour) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

S.  Res.  77 

Whereas,  the  events  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  brought  to  the  forefront  the  need  to 
conserve  energy  and  reduce  reliance  on  en- 
ergy imports. 

Whereas,  the  transportation  sector  uses  63 
percent  of  the  petroleum  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  And.  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  account  for  40  percent  of  petroleum 
consumption. 

Whereas,  fuel  efficiency  of  mass  transit  is 
markedly  higher  than  the  average  commuter 
auto. 

Whereas,  a  single  person  commuting  via 
transit  can  save  200  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year. 

Whereas,  a  subway  train  can  carry  up  to 
34.000  passengers  per  hour  resulting  in  30.000 
less  vehicles  on  our  roads. 

Whereas,  bus  service  has  the  capabttity  to 
reduce  vehicle  traffic  by  90  cars  every  time  it 
makes  its  rounds. 

Whereas,  the  efficient  movement  of  good.s. 
people  and  services  depends  on  a  reliable 
mass  transportation  system. 

Whereas,  chronic  congestion  of  our  Na- 
tion's highways  erodes  our  ability  to  meet 
clean  air  goals  and  contributes  to  lost  pro- 
ductivity. 

Whereas,  last  fall  Congress  increased  its 
commitment  to  transit  infrastructure  by  in- 
creasing revenues  into  the  mass  transit  ac- 
count of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Whereas,  Congress  should  continue  that 
commitment  by  allowing  those  funds  to  be 
invested. 

Whereas,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  provides  for  increased 
transportation  funding. 

Whereas,  higher  fuel  costs,  persistent  pol- 
lution problems,  the  increasing  dependency 
of  elderly  citizens  on  public  transportation. 
the  mainstreaming  of  disabled  people  and 
growing  congestion  of  urban  corridors  will 
increase  the  demands  on  mass  transit: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate.  That 
the  1991  reauthorization  of  mass  transit  pro- 
grams be  considered  as  part  of  the  solution 
to  these  and  many  other  national  problem.s. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  ex- 
presses a  strong  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  be  made 
to  our  mass  transit  programs.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Heinz, 
Dixon.  Cranston,  Chafee,  Hatfield, 
Kerry.  Mikulski,  Gorton,  Packwood, 
Specter.  Dodd,  Moynihan,  Lieberman, 
Kennedy.  Lautenberg,  and  Bond. 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Banking  Subcommitee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  I  will  be  working  to 
reauthorize  the  transit  programs  which 
expire  on  September  30.  Fiscal  con- 
straints are  staring  us  right  in  the  face 
but    our    infrastructure    needs    have 
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never  been  greater.  It  is  a  critical  time 
for  transit. 

No  one  knows  better  than  our  transit 
authorities  that  times  are  tough.  It  is 
diffioult.  if  not  impossible,  just  to  keep 
pace.  Fiscal  pressures  are  forcing  serv- 
ice cuts  and  fare  increases  across  this 
Nation.  While  revenue  is  falling  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  mass  transit  sys- 
tems are  growing. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  role  of 
moving  people,  goods,  and  services  effi- 
ciently, our  systems  are  relied  upon 
more  and  more  to  reduce  congestion 
and  pollution  by  getting  people  off  the 
roads.  Transit  must  also  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disabled. 

I  believe  the  resolution  speaks  for  it- 
self. Now  more  than  ever,  mass  transit 
should  be  looked  to  as  part  of  a  solu- 
tion to  many  national  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  resolution  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion Of  my  remarks.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

CX)M.MITrEE  ON  ENE.RGY  .AND  N.ATLR.AL 
RESOVRCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  20,  191.  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  341,  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  title  XI 
concerning  corporate  average  fuel 
economy. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Karl  Hausker.  chief  economist,  at 
(202)224-3329. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
souroes. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  343,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  U.S.  leadership  in 
high  performance  computing. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. April  11.  at  2  p.m..  in  room  SD-366 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
First  and  C  Streets  NE.  Washington, 
DC. 

Becsause  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Paul  Barnett. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Barnett  of  the  committee 
staff  at  20a^24-7569. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ajinounce  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Superconducting  Super  Col- 
lider Program. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day. April  16,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, First  and  C  Streets  NE,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  thejr  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Paul  Barnett. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Barnett  of  the  committee 
staff  at  302/224-7569. 

SPECIAL  CO.MMrrTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  public,  that 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  scheduled  a  hearing  to  exam- 
ine the  effectiveness  of  the  evaluation 
program  for  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations [HMO's]  treating  Medicare 
recipients. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1991,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  628  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Portia  Mittelman,  staff  director  at 
(202)  224-5364. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Select 
CommitCee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  business  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, March  13,  1991,  beginning  at  9:20 
a.m.,  in  485  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  adopt  the  committee  rules. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMBTEE  ON  TERRORISM,  NARCOTICS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Terrorism.  Narcotics  and 
International  Operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  12,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
9:30  a.m.  March  12,  1991.  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  S.  341,  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  title  IX  concern- 
ing provisions  which  authorize  a  com- 
petitive oil  and  gas  leasing  program  for 
the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska  [ANWR]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


on 

at- 


THE  MYTH  OF  LINKAGE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
August  12,  1990,  Saddam  Hussein 
tempted  to  cover  his  bloody  aggression 
against  Kuwait  by  asserting  that  his 
withdrawal  from  the  emirate  was 
linked  to  the  resolution  of  all  of  the 
Middle  East's  ills.  The  region's  prob- 
lems are  legion  and  were  present  well 
before  Saddam  became  a  threat  to  his 
people,  much  less  the  entire  world. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Arab  members 
of  the  international  coalition  united 
against  Saddam's  aggression  saw 
through  Hussein's  pretense.  The  fact 
that  he  was  using  linkage  to  cover  his 
illegal  acts  is  proven  by  his  abandon- 
ment of  those  Arabs  who  rallied  to  his 
cause — Iraqi,  Palestinian,  and  Jor- 
danian alike.  He  has  callously  forgot- 
ten his  people  and  the  serious  issues  af- 
fecting Middle  Eastern  peace  and  secu- 
rity while  trying  to  cover  up  what  his 
hubris  needlessly  brought  to  thousands 
of  his  people.  But  sooner  or  later  his 
people  will  learn  the  truth  and  Saddam 
will  be  exposed  before  his  people  as  he 
has  exposed  himself  before  the  world. 

What  remains  in  his  wake  are  shat- 
tered lives,  destroyed  nations,  and  all 
of  the  Middle  East's  ills  which  he  vain- 
ly sought  to  exploit  for  his  own  inter- 
ests. There  is  a  seed  of  hope,  however, 
that  through  regional  cooperation 
these  issues  may  finally  be  resolved. 

Saddam's  scheme  did  not  succeed. 
Egypt  remained  a  strong  partner  in  the 
coalition,  and  Syrian  troops  fought 
alongside  Western  forces  as  Saddam  at- 
tempted to  drag  Israel  into  a  fight  in 
which  it  had  no  quarrel.  What  initially 
was  a  case  of  Iraq's  Arab  belligerence 
against  Kuwait,  a  peaceful  Arab  coun- 
try, Saddam  tried— and  failed  miser- 
ably—to turn  into  a  case  of  the  "Arab 
nation"  against  Israel,  the  "Zionist  en- 
tity." 

Saddam  Hussein  rained  Scud  missiles 
on  innocent  civilians  in  populated 
areas  and  tried  to  divert  the  world's  at- 
tention flrom  his  rape  of  Kuwait.  The 
world  would  not  be  diverted.  Indeed, 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  Israeli 
innocents  increased.   The   Arab   coali- 


tion partners  even  grudgingly  accepted 
the  reality  that  Israel  had  a  right  to 
retaliate  for  Iraq's  attacks  against  a 
sovereign  nation. 

By  this  act,  Saddam  may  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  a  solution  which 
years  of  shuttle  diplomacy  had  failed 
to  accomplish.  The  fact  that  Arab  na- 
tions— de  jure  at  war  against  Israel — 
were  able  to  state  that  Israel  has  a 
right  to  defend  itself  against  attack 
may  be  the  necessary  turning  point 
which  could  result  in  recognition  of  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist  within  secure  bor- 
ders. 

Egypt  had  made  peace  with  Israel 
and,  while  not  a  warm  and  friendly 
peace,  it  is  one  which  has  endured 
through  many  difficult  moments.  As 
with  any  two  sovereign  nations,  dif- 
ferences remain  on  a  number  of  issues. 
But  these  are  discussed  and  ultimately 
worked  through  to  a  resolution. 
Egypt's  example  of  an  honorable  peace 
is  one  for  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world  to 
emulate. 

Other  states  in  the  region  also  have 
problems  with  Israel.  Syria  desires  the 
return  of  the  Golan  Heights.  Saudi 
Arabia  would  like  to  see  real  peace  in 
Lebanon.  Jordan's  problems  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here,  but  it  has  its 
own  internal  problems  which  will  not 
be  easily  resolved.  All  of  these  Arab  na- 
tions have  different  ideas  over  what  Is- 
rael's borders  should  be.  Many  other 
problems  separate  Arab  from  Arab.  The 
security  of  Lebanon  and  Syria's  role  in 
that  devastated  nation  are  just  the 
most  visible  of  these  questions. 

Saddam's  war  should  demonstrate  to 
the  Arab  States  that  Israel  is  a  reliable 
partner  which  truly  desires  peace.  Now 
they  should  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  secure  borders  for  all  nations. 
If  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  deserve 
them,  then  so  does  Israel. 

Saddam  Hussein's  ill-advised  attempt 
at  linkage  did  not  help  the  Palestin- 
ians; in  fact,  it  may  have  hurt  their 
cause.  These  people  have  been  poorly 
served  by  their  so-called  leaders.  By 
siding  with  a  nation  which  tried  to  jus- 
tify its  aggression,  their  cause  was 
weakened— not  only  in  the  West  but 
also  among  many  of  their  Arab  breth- 
ren. The  Saudis  had  previously  pro- 
vided enormous  financial  supi)ort  for 
the  PLO  and  its  efforts.  The  Kuwaitis 
not  only  quietly  gave  contributions  to 
the  PLO,  they  also  provided  many  jobs 
to  Palestinians  working  in  Kuwait,  en- 
abling these  workers  to  send  money 
back  to  their  families  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Jordan. 

Iraq's  invasion  changed  all  of  that. 
The  more  Yasser  Arafat  kissed  and  em- 
braced Saddam,  the  less  inclined  have 
the  Saudis  become  to  continue  their 
support.  Some  quietly  stated  they 
would  reevaluate  their  financial  sup- 
port. The  Saudi  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Prince  Bandar  bin  Sul- 
tan, in  an  interview  with  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  referred  to  Arafat  as  a  clown. 


He  said  the  Saudis  would  "distinguish 
between  Arafat  and  leadership  of  the 
Palestinians,  and  between  the  Palestin- 
ians and  their  cause."  Also,  the  Pal- 
estinians in  Kuwait  have  become  refu- 
gees once  again.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend why  they  would  call  Saddam 
their  savior  when  he  only  added  to 
their  pain  and  increased  their  suffer- 
ing. 

Israel  remains  threatened.  Seeing 
thousands  of  Palestinians  rejoicing 
when  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  landed  in  Is- 
rael did  nothing  to  assuage  their  sense 
of  insecurity.  Arafat's  open  support  of 
Saddam's  efforts  has  wiped  out  any 
hope  that  the  Government  of  Israel  can 
trust  a  man  and  an  organization  which 
refuse  to  condemn  acts  of  terrorism 
and  which  so  brazenly  sided  with  a  man 
who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  in- 
cite yet  another  war  against  Israel. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Israel's  neigh- 
bors to  recognize  the  reality  which  Is- 
rael faces  and  also  to  publicly  recog- 
nize the  reality  of  Israel.  By  removing 
the  threat  to  Israel's  existence  which  is 
posed  by  the  continuing  state  of  war 
from  its  neighbors,  Israel  can  then  turn 
to  resolving  the  issue  which  has  torn  at 
the  very  fabric  of  Israeli  society— the 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people.  Most 
Israelis  recognize  that  they  have  a 
human  rights  problem  on  their  hands 
for  their  treatment  of  the  Palestinians 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  But, 
under  a  state  of  siege  by  its  neighbors, 
the  Israelis  are  unable  to  rationally  ad- 
dress this  issue.  The  sooner  there  is 
peace  with  Israel's  neighbors,  the  soon- 
er there  will  be  peace  with  the  Pal- 
estinians. 

There  are  many  areas  of  contention 
in  the  Middle  East  which  will  require 
the  combined  effort  of  all  of  the  states 
in  the  region  if  they  are  to  be  resolved. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  is  that  of 
water  and  water  distribution.  From 
Turkey  to  Egypt,  access  to  water  has 
the  potential  for  increasing  the  desta- 
bilization  of  the  region.  We  have  only 
to  examine  the  problems  among  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  and  Arizona  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  issue. 
However,  resolution  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  other 
than  Egypt  must  be  addressed  if  we  are 
to  witness  real  progress  toward  re- 
gional security,  arms  control,  and  a 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian  issue. 

Israel  is  willing  to  be  a  good  partner 
on  these  issues,  if  given  a  chance.  It 
may  not  happen  overnight — longstand- 
ing animosities  are  difficult  to  over- 
come— but  it  can  happen  if  all  parties 
are  willing  to  set  aside  the  rhetoric  of 
generations  and  sit  at  the  same  table. 
As  we  awaken  from  Saddam's  night- 
mare, a  new  day  may  be  dawning  in  the 
Middle  East.  Let  us  not  miss  this  op- 
portunity.* 
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PUBLISHERS  PRESS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  two  outstand- 
ing Kentucky  businessmen  for  their 
commitment  to  family,  hard  work,  and 
a  sense  of  community.  These  three  ele- 
ments have  been  the  buildings  blocks 
for  their  successful,  expanding  printing 
business  known  as  Publishers  Press  in 
Shepherdsville  and  Lebanon  Junction. 
KY. 

Under  the  watchful  care  of  fifth  gen- 
eration owners  Nick  and  Michael 
Simon,  the  company  has  grown  from  a 
mere  40  employees  in  1958  to  1.045 
today.  Publishers  Press  now  prints  20 
million  copies  of  magazines  a  year.  As 
the  largest  employer  in  Bullitt  County. 
it  has  annual  sales  of  575  million  a 
year,  a  $20  million  payroll,  and  a  client 
list  that  boasts  a  variety  from  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Louisville  to  the 
late  pop  artist  Andy  Warhol. 

Beyond  responsible  fiscal  manage- 
ment and  an  impressive  list  of  clients. 
the   Simons   take    pride   in   "[erasing] 

*  *  *  the  line  between  workers  and 
management,"  according  to  Nick 
Simon.  He  meets  with  employees  once 
a  month,  pays  employees  a  quarterly 
bonus,  and  constantly  upgrades  and  ex- 
pands employee  benefits.  Training  and 
equipment,  too,  are  part  of  the  empha- 
sis at  Publishers.  Clients  as  well  as  em- 
ployees spend  time  learning  the  com- 
pany and  the  business  from  beginning 
to  end,  from  printing,  to  paste-up  to 
binding.  And  it  is  a  long  company  tra- 
dition to  maintain  cutting-edge  print- 
ing equipment.  This  allows  Publishers 
to  nurture  existing  market  niches  and 
capture  new  ones.  It  is  all  these  fac- 
tors, combined  with  an  unshakable 
conrmiitment  to  customer  service,  that 
have  allowed  Publishers  to  maintain  a 
20-percent  annual  growth  rate. 

I  salute  these  Kentuckians  for  their 
outstanding  achievements,  and  ask 
that  their  inspiring  story  of  dedication 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows; 

[From  the  Lexington  (KY)  Herald-Leader. 

Mar.  11,  1991] 

Magazine    Publisher    Presses    Ahead    i.s 

Bt'LLITT:     PirBUSHERS     PRESS     KEEPS     EX- 
PANDING Operations 

(By  Jacalyn  Carfagnoi 
Shepherdsville.— Nick  Simon  trotted  into 
the  vast  open  spaces  of  the  new  Publishers 
Press  plant  in  Lebanon  Junction  last  week,  a 
bag  of  green  apples  under  his  arm. 

The  apples  were  for  employees  who  had 
wondered  why  Simon,  the  president  of  the 
company,  didn't  bring  more  when  he  came  in 
munching  one  on  his  last  visit.  On  this  visit. 
apples  aside,  Simon  was  there  to  see  the  new 
magazine  binding  machine,  which  was  fired 
up  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

The  115,000-square-foot  Lebanon  Junction 
idant  is  the  most  recent  expansion  for  Pub- 
Ushers.  Unseated  by  freeway  construction. 
Publishers  moved  in  1958  from  Louisville  to 
nearby  Shepherdsville  with  40  employees. 

It  grew  into  a  company  whose  1,000-plus 
employees  print  20  million  copies  of  maga- 
zines a  year.  Publishers  squeezed  as  much  as 
It  could  onto  13  acres  in  Shepherdsville, 


averaging  a  building  permit  every  two 
months  for  the  last  several  years.  Last  year. 
Publishers  found  a  376-acre  site  15  minutes 
south  in  Lebanon  Junction. 

My  father  would  have  gotten  a  kick  out  of 
this,'  said  Simon,  as  he  looked  around  the 
plant.  He  and  his  brother.  Michael,  are  the 
fifth  generation  of  Simons  to  run  the  com- 
pany. 

The  binder  was  the  first  of  the  giant  ma- 
chines to  run  at  the  new  plant.  By  late 
spring.  Publishers  will  have  two  presses 
humming  and  soon  will  have  an  additional 
200  ennployees  at  work  in  Lebanon  Junction. 
Nick  Simon's  father.  Frank  E.  Simon,  died 
in  May  just  as  construction  started  at  Leb- 
anon Junction.  Nick,  now  32.  and  Michael, 
31.  thought  about  delaying  construction,  but 
decidsd  that  was  not  what  Frank  would  have 
wanted.  -He  was  always  go.  go.  go.  full  speed 
ahead,"  Nick  Simon  said. 

Frank  Simon's  drive,  combined  with  risk 
taking  and  luck,  made  Publishers  Press  the 
largest  employer  in  Bullitt  County.  Bol- 
stered by  a  client  list  that  has  .stretched 
from  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Louisville  to 
pop  artist  Andy  Warhol.  Publishers  has 
STOwa  15  percent  to  20  percent  a  year  in  the 
last  decade,  over  and  above  inflation. 

A  UttJe  more  than  20  years  ago.  Frank 
Simon  bet  the  store  on  high  quality  and 
quick  turn-around  in  what  the  magazine  in- 
dustry calls  a  short-  or  medium-range  run— 
10.000  to  100.000  copies. 

Intaiview  Magazine,  the  monthly  founded 
by  Warhol,  is  one  of  Publishers"  largest  jobs 
at  230,000  magazines  a  month.  But  the  major- 
ity of  its  work  is  made  up  of  much  smaller 
runs.  Jr.  January,  for  instance.  Publishers 
printed  344  titles.  Publishers  counts  itself 
among  the  top  10  percent  of  the  short-run 
magaaine  pu'Dlishers. 

■"We  were  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time"'  to  capture  a  share  of  that  market, 
said  Michael  Simon,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. .\nd  Publishers  provided  the  goods. 
'The  majority  of  our  growth  has  come  from 
."■epucation  as  opposed  to  aggressive  market- 
ing." he  said. 

The  fast  growth  has  not  spoiled  Publishers, 
said  Bdward  Bowen,  editor  in  chief  of  The 
Blood-Horse,  a  client  since  1987.  ■■Its  amaz- 
ing that  you  can  have  the  feeling  of  a  family 
in  a  company  that  large."  he  said.  Bowen 
said  the  family  feeling  went  beyond  owner- 
ship tc  the  Simons'  relationship  with  their 
employees. 

"We  try  to  erase  the  line  between  workers 
and  management."  Nick  Simon  said. 

Simon  works  on  that  through  monthly 
meetings  with  employees,  which  were  start- 
ed by  his  father.  With  no  other  managers 
present,  the  employees  bring  their  questions 
and  complaints  to  the  top. 

This  month,  questions  covered  topics  rang- 
ing from  a  pothole  to  the  work  schedule  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  to  health  insurance  for 
retirees  and  how  the  minimum-wage  in- 
crease would  affect  salaries. 

Publishers'  $20  million  annual  payroll 
starts  with  entry-level  salaries  just  above 
minimum  wage  and  runs  up  to  about  $15  an 
hour  fcr  skilled  craftsmen,  Nick  Simon  said. 
None  of  the  employees  belongs  to  a  union,  he 
said. 

Publishers  also  pays  each  employee  a  quar- 
terly bonus  of  as  much  as  four  or  five  days' 
pay.  The  Simons  gradually  have  increased 
other  benefits  to  include  a  retirement  fund, 
general  health  insurance,  and  dental  and  eye 
care. 

Publishers'  investment  in  its  employees, 
and  ita  product,  goes  beyond  wages  and  bene- 
fits to  training  and  equipment.  In  the  mid- 


■80s,  as  tte  Simons  explored  ways  to  main- 
tain quality  in  the  face  of  explosive  growth, 
they  set  up  a  training  department.  Every 
new  employee  spends  40  hours  learning  the 
company,  the  business,  his  job  and  what 
comes  befcre  and  after. 

Technical  courses  prepare  people  to  move 
up  to  mofe  skilled  jobs.  Publishers  also  pays 
for  about  120  clients  a  year  to  come  to  two- 
day  sessions.  They  learn  everything  about 
printing,  from  paste-up  to  binding. 

As  for  keeping  up  with  printing  tech- 
nology, Nick  Simon's  answer  was  simple: 
"We  just  try  to  buy  the  newest  gadget  if  we 
need  it."  That  follows  in  the  tradition  of  his 
father,  who  "borrowed  almost  as  much  as  his 
entire  net  worth"  to  buy  a  web  press  that 
would  allow  him  to  capture  a  larger  share  of 
the  small-run  magazine  market,  Nick  Simon 
said. 

"We  plow  all  the  money  back  into  the  busi- 
ness." he  said.  "We've  never  paid  a  dividend 
in  125  years."  Publishers,  for  example,  has 
paid  $5  million  in  cash  of  the  $8  million  In- 
vested in  the  plant  and  equipment  at  Leb- 
anon Junction. 

The  Blood-Horse  is  a  magazine  that  re- 
quires all  the  technological  capacity  and 
personal  service  the  Simons  have  brought  to 
bear  at  I»ublishers.  "We  are  a  problem  for 
printers.  "  said  Bowen  the  editor  In  chief. 
The  Bloo(i-Horse  uses  a  lot  of  color  Inside  the 
magazine  and,  because  it  reports  on  the  thor- 
oughbred world  on  a  weekly  basis,  has  a 
quick  turnaround. 

"It  takes  a  very  good  printer"  to  meet  the 
demand  for  quality  The  Blood-Horse  requires 
within  a  budget  it  can  afford  "and  to  do  It 
lickety-spjit,"  Bowen  said. 

"I  never  sense  that  my  problem  is  put  be- 
hind someone  else's.  That  has  to  be  based  on 
a  true  concern  for  their  clients."  he  said. 

At  Publishers,  Michael  Simon  and  five  em- 
ployees make  up  the  marketing  staff.  In  con- 
trast, the  customer  service  department  has 
more  than  100  workers.  Although  Nick 
Simon  described  Publishers  as  "a  lean  oper- 
ation," the  service  staff  is  not  eyed  for  cuts. 
"A  lot  of  companies  would  look  at  that  as 
overhead  and  try  to  carve  on  that,  but  we 
don't,"  Nick  Simon  said. 

The  Sinrsons,  with  their  recent  expansion  at 
Lebanon  Junction,  figure  they  can  keep  up 
the  20  peroent  annual  growth. 

Ron  Davis,  chief  economist  at  Printing  In- 
dustries of  America,  agreed  that  the  future 
is  bright  for  short-run  magazine  printers 
who  can  control  costs  and  maintain  quality. 

"That's  the  growth  segment."  he  said. 
"We're  really  into  an  era  of  mlcromarketing 
rather  than  mass  marketing." 

Advertisers  are  eager  to  buy  space  in  mag- 
azines that  focus  on  a  particular  group  while 
trade  and  business  associations  have  up- 
graded to  Bllck  magazines  with  high-quality 
color. 

"We  could  have  another  1,000  people  work- 
ing here,"  Nick  Simon  said,  looking  at  the 
open  ground  around  the  new  plant.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  March  11, 
1990.  was  a  historic  day  for  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  On  March  II  of  last  year, 
after  40  years  of  illegal  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, the  newly  elected  Lithuanian 
Parliament  declared  Lithuania  once 
again  to  be  an  independent  state. 
Today,  I  want  to  recognize  this  brave 
step  by  a  country  of  4  million  people 
who  wane  nothing  more  than  to  be  free. 
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The  Soviet  Government  has  not  been 
serious  about  Lithuanian  and  the  Bal- 
tic States.  In  Lithuania  alone,  Moscow 
has  tried  an  economic  blockade,  de- 
layed negotiations  and  even  killed  i)eo- 
ple  in  the  Lithuanian  capital  of 
Vilnius.  Now  the  Soviets  are  resorting 
to  disrupting  the  flow  of  mail  between 
Lithuania  and  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  support  these  brave  people 
who  have  not  lost  their  desire  to  be 
free. 

On  February  9  of  this  year.  90  percent 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  voted  on  a 
referendum  calling  for  independence. 
The  Soviet  Union  declared  this  referen- 
dum null  and  void.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
held  similar  votes  a  few  weeks  ago, 
also  with  positive  results  for  freedom. 

These  states  earned  the  right  to  de- 
termine their  own  futures.  The  Admin- 
istration has  recently  made  some  ef- 
forts by  supplying  the  Baltic  States 
with  emergency  medical  aid  and  delay- 
ing loans  for  American-Soviet  joint 
ventures.  The  United  States  needs  to 
go  further  by  internationalizing  the  ne- 
gotiations between  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
formed  a  28-nation  coalition  to  oust 
Iraq  from  Kuwait;  we  can  at  least  bring 
the  topic  of  the  Baltic  up  at  the  United 
Nations. 

During  our  Revolutionary  War,  the 
young  United  States  of  America  would 
not  have  survived  without  the  support 
of  France.  As  a  symbol  of  self-deter- 
mination, the  United  States  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  help  the  democratic  forces 
in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEPHEN  T.  BOW 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  distinct  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
recognize  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Steve  T.  Bow,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Kentucky. 
Both  his  work  with  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  and  his  ongoing  work  with 
the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  city  of 
Louisville  have  secured  his  position  in 
the  community  in  the  truest  meaning 
of  the  word  "citizen." 

Mr.  Bow  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  many  institutions, 
including  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Berea  College,  the  Greater 
Louisville  Economic  Development 
Council,  and  the  Metro  United  Way.  He 
has  received  such  honors  as  Kentucky 
Citizen  of  the  Year,  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund's  Frederick  D.  Patterson 
Award,  and  County  Volunteer  of  the 
Year.  All  told,  Steve  Bow  contributes 
between  75  and  100  hours  of  work  either 
overseeing  nearly  every  department 
within  the  offices  of  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  or  volunteering  his  time  to 
the  community. 

Since  his  arrival  in  May  1989,  Bow 
has  piloted  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Kentucky  as  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  during  this  time. 


he  has  turned  what  many  brokers 
termed  "an  institution  with  a  uncer- 
tain future"  into  "an  aggressive  mar- 
keting firm  with  a  confident  future." 

This  homegrown  product  from 
Burkesville,  KY,  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  constructive  force  for  the  State 
and  its  people.  He  has  garnered  praise 
and  respect  from  professional  col- 
leagues to  basic  policyholders,  whose 
interests  he  must  protect.  Mr.  Bow 
practices  what  he  preaches,  going  be- 
yond the  basic  business  concerns  to 
sharing  his  personal  time  with  others. 
At  this  time.  I  ask  that  two  articles 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  on 
Mr.  Bow  and  the  changes  within  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Kentucky  be 
printed  with  this  statement  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Feb 

28,  1991] 

Bow  Inherited  k.nack  for  Fixing 

(By  Ben  Z.  Hershberg) 

Stephen  T.  Bow  is  a  tall,  trim  man  whose 
youthful  style  and  energy  contradict  his 
white  hair  and  the  59  years  of  age  listed  on 
his  resume. 

His  personal,  down-to-earth  manner  and 
his  rural  Kentucky  accent  also  contrast  with 
the  corporate  power  and  prominence  he's 
gained  as  president  of  the  state's  largest 
health  insurer. 

Bow.  born  in  BurkesvlUe,  spent  his  youth 
on  family  farms  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Later,  he  traveled  roads  in  the  South  during 
the  summer  selling  Bibles  to  pay  for  his  liv- 
ing expenses  at  Berea  College. 

Those  early  experiences  seem  to  have  little 
in  common  with  his  career.  In  recent  years 
he  managed  regional  offices  for  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  San  Francisco  and  Chi- 
cago, far  away  in  distance  and  style  from  the 
small  farms  where  he  was  reared. 

Yet  Bow  finds  a  common  thread  running 
through  those  experiences. 

In  much  the  same  way  that  his  father  liked 
to  pick  up  old.  run-down  farms,  shape  them 
up  and  move  on.  Bow  said,  he  enjoys  the 
challenge  of  trimming  costs,  boosting  sales 
and  creating  more  efficient  operations. 

For  example,  during  1984.  his  first  full  year 
in  charge  of  Metropolitan's  San  Francisco 
office.  Bow  said,  he  cut  expenses  by  $14  mil- 
lion and  helped  boost  productivity  and  in- 
come. 

Now.  as  the  top  executive  overseeing  more 
than  2.000  employees  at  Blue  Cross,  he's  tak- 
ing similar  steps.  A  few  months  after  joining 
the  health  insurer  in  May  1989.  Bow  began 
cutting  its  work  force  and  pricing  insurance 
premiums  more  carefully  to  improve  profit- 
ability. He  also  has  tried  to  improve  the 
company's  overall  responsiveness  to  the  pub- 
lic— and  its  own  employees. 

Sometimes,  however.  Bow's  outgoing  style 
has  backfired. 

One  evening  during  July  1989,  two  months 
after  his  arrival,  recalled  J.  Hartlage.  a 
claims  manager.  Bow  walked  by  and  com- 
plimented him  effusively  on  changes  he  had 
made  in  the  department  and  said  he  was  glad 
Hartlage  was  on  the  team. 

At  8  a.m.  the  next  morning.  Hartlage  was 
laid  off  after  21  years  with  Blue  Cross  be- 
cause of  the  corporate  reorganization. 
Hartlage  now  works  as  a  claims  supervisor 
for  the  Prudential  Services  Co. 

Bow.  when  asked  about  the  incident,  said 
his   timing  was  bad.   But  he   didn't   know 


Hartlage  was  to  be  laid  off,  and  he  was  trying 
to  encourage  everyone. 

Rhonda  Burns,  a  secretary  In  the  corporate 
audit  department,  said  Bow's  management 
style  is  still  outgoing.  And  she  thinks  It's  ef- 
fective. 

•He's  been  in  our  area  numerous  times," 
always  saying  hello  to  employees.  Bums 
said.  "He's  super,  outgoing  person." 

These  days.  Bow  travels  a  few  days  a 
month  for  Blue  Cross  and  puts  In  70  to  75 
hours  a  week  on  company  business,  he  said. 

However,  his  schedule  of  Blue  Cross  aflalrs 
has  eased  from  his  first  months  with  the 
company,  so  that  he  can  now  spend  a  couple 
of  days  a  week  at  the  Kentucky  Home  Mutal 
Insurance  Co.  office  in  downtown  Louisville, 
Bow  said. 

Blue  Cross  affiliated  with  Kentucky  Home 
last  year  and  soon  will  begin  selling  group 
life  insurance  provided  by  Kentucky  Home 
with  its  health  insurance,  receiving  a  fee  for 
distributing  the  life  insurance.  It  used  to 
have  a  similar  arrangement  with  an  out-of- 
state  insurer,  but  now  will  have  more  con- 
trol of  the  life  insurance  policies  and  pre- 
miums, which  should  help  both  companies' 
growth.  Bow  said. 

The  insurance,  executive  still  seems  more 
comfortable  selling  life  insurance  than 
health  insurance,  which  is  much  less  predict- 
able and  generally  less  profitable  than  Ufe 
policies. 

As  he  explained,  with  a  laugh,  "sane  people 
sell  life  insurance.  Insane  people  sell  health 
insurance." 

Bow  is  married  and  has  twin  sons  who  are 
15  years  old  and  four  daughters  ranging  In 
age  from  31  to  39.  He  lives  In  Anchorage,  Ky. 
His  hobbies  include  reading,  painting  and 
golf. 

[From  the  Courier- Journal.  Feb.  24.  1991] 

Stre.vgthened  Blue  Cross  Sees  Test  ahead 

(By  Ben  Z.  Hershberg) 

Most  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Ken- 
tucky Inc.'s  vital  signs  are  strong  today. 

But  the  health  insurance  industry  is  enter- 
ing tougher  times,  observers  say,  with  the 
economy  weakening,  medical  costs  soaring 
and  competition  among  insurers  heating  up 
to  a  fever  pitch  it  hasn't  reached  for  the  last 
two  years. 

Even  company  President  Stephen  T.  Bow. 
credited  with  reviving  Blue  Cross  in  recent 
years,  warns  that  many  insurers  are  offering 
premiums  that  seem  too  low  to  cover  costs. 
And  he  thinks  many  of  them  are  likely  to 
start  losing  money  as  the  industry  dlvee  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  a  three-year  cycle  of 
profitability  and  losses  later  this  year. 

How  Blue  Cross  fares  is  critical  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  company  sets  insurance  premiums  and 
pays  for  the  medical  care  of  nearly  900,000 
people  statewide,  many  of  them  in  rural 
areas  where  there  are  few  health-care  alter- 
natives. 

Its  success  or  failure  also  will  affect  most 
of  the  state's  hospitals,  for  which  Blue  Cross 
is  a  major  source  of  funds. 

In  Louisville,  as  the  leader  of  not-for-profit 
hospitals'  efforts  to  compete  with  Humana 
Inc.,  Blue  Cross'  growth  or  decline  will  large- 
ly determine  the  number  of  patients  they 
treat. 

Four  years  ago  Blue  Cross  losses  alarmed 
many. 

Buffeted  by  soaring  medical  costs  and  in- 
tense competition  with  Humana  and  others. 
the  stodgy  and  once-dominant  insurer  In 
Kentucky  and  Louisville  lost  nearly  SlOO  mil- 
lion in  1987  and  1988.  If  losses  had  continued 
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at  that  rate.  Blue  Cross  would  have  been  in- 
solvent wltUn  three  years. 

Shaken  by  the  nnanclal  threat.  Blue  Cross 
management  didn't  renew  many  money-los- 
ing Insurance  contracts  In  1987  and  1988,  in- 
cluding a  large  health  plan  for  state  employ- 
ees. And  it  boosted  rates  sharply  on  other 
unprofltable  lines. 

As  a  result,  the  company  lost  thousands  of 
customers  and  touched  off  widespread  criti- 
cism by  state  officials  and  consumers.  But 
the  groundwork  for  its  financial  improve- 
ment in  the  last  two  years  was  laid  partly  by 
those  controversial  steps. 

Bow,  who  had  been  a  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.  executive  in  San  Francisco. 
stepped  into  the  storm  in  May  1989,  eight 
months  after  the  resignation  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Douglas  Sutherland. 

By  July  1989  Bow  had  started  cutting  costs 
through  layoffs  and  early  retirements.  By 
year  end  358  people — nearly  16  percent  of  the 
work  force— had  been  cut  from  the  payroll. 

Bow  also  brought  in  or  promoted  a  host  of 
new  executives.  And  he  worked  to  make  the 
company  more  responsive  to  the  public. 

William  Davenhall,  a  Louisville  health- 
care consultant  who  has  observed  Blue  Cross 
for  many  years,  called  the  changes  impres- 
sive. 

"Blue  Cross  has  gone  from  being  an  ele- 
phant to  being  a  gazelle,"  he  said. 

"But  they  are  still  in  the  same  jungle." 

Continued  survival  depends  on  how  quickly 
the  company  can  react  to  changes  in  the  tur- 
bulent health-care  environment  without 
slipping  too  often.  Davenhall  and  other  in- 
dustry observers  said.  That  environment,  if 
anything,  is  getting  more  complex  and  dif- 
ficult, Davenhall  said. 

Kevin  Russell,  a  vice  president  of  Hyers  & 
Levy  Inc..  a  nationally  prominent  Louisville 
actuarial  firm,  agreed  that  Blue  Cross's  fi- 
nancial condition  seems  to  have  improved  a 
great  deal. 

Like  other  analysts,  he  belives  the  health- 
Insurance  Industry  remains  turbulent  and 
seems  to  follow  a  three-year  cycle.  In  the 
first  year,  companies  typically  hold  down 
premiums  to  Increase  their  business.  After 
losing  money  for  a  year  or  two,  they  raise 
their  prices  and  profitability.  Then  they  re- 
peat the  same  cycle. 

"The  disturbing  thing  is  that  losses  appear 
to  be  getting  larger  and  gains  appear  to  be 
getting  smaller,"  Russell  said. 

Bow  acknowledges  that  he  can't  promise 
the  health  insurer  will  never  again  report 
losses.  "We're  not  Immune  to  them,"  he  said. 
adding  that  he  believes  Blue  Cross  is  now 
prepared  to  ride  out  such  problems. 

Some  of  the  comi>any's  vital  statistics  bear 
him  out. 

Through  nine  months  of  1990  Blue  Cross 
made  more  than  twice  as  much  money  as  it 
made  in  all  of  1989.  The  company  added  $41. 7 
million  of  net  income  to  Blue  Cross  financial 
reserves  in  that  nine-month  period  bringing 
total  reserves  to  SlM.SeZ.OOO. 

Insurers  use  reserves  to  cover  losses  in  dif- 
flcult  times.  The  level  of  Blue  Cross  reserves 
at  the  end  of  September  would  last  the  com- 
pany for  2.5  months  If  income  were  inter- 
rupted and  claims  were  incurred  at  the  rate 
of  recent  months.  The  industry  likes  to 
maintain  reserves  that  would  last  for  3 
months,  a  goal.  Bow  wants  to  reach  and  ex- 
ceed in  the  next  few  months. 

The  company  also  added  more  than  44,000 
new  members,  or  more  than  5  percent,  to  its 
health  plana  in  1990  bringing  toui  enroll- 
ment to  871.976  i)eople. 

In  addition,  company  expenses  in  1990  were 
equal  to  about  10.1  percent  of  the  premiums 


it  collected,  down  from  12.3  percent  in  1989 
and  11.4  percent  in  1988. 

A  lower  ratio  of  expenses  to  premiums  in 
the  insurance  industry  indicates  a  company 
is  more  efficient.  Bow  wants  to  get  expenses 
below  10  percent,  which  would  be  a  low  level 
for  a  health  insurer. 

Outside  observers  and  some  former  em- 
ployeee  agree  that  Blue  Cross  has  changed 
greatly  in  the  last  two  years.  But  some  of 
them  believe  morale  is  still  low  within  the 
organitation  and  that  some  departments  are 
disorganized. 

"My  impression  is.  the  new  leadership  is 
very  desirous  of  creating  a  high  state  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  physicians  and  policy  hold- 
ers, "  laid  Arnold  Belker,  president  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Medical  Society. 
■I'm  not  sure  they've  done  it.  " 

On  occasion  his  office  or  patients  get  told 
different  things  by  different  people  in  Blue 
Cross  in  response  to  the  same  questions, 
Belker  said,  adding  that  it  takes  time  to  im- 
plement fundamental  changes  in  attitude 
and  performance  in  an  organization  as  large 
as  Blue  Cross. 

J.  Hartlage,  a  former  Blue  Cross  claims 
manager  who  now  is  an  associate  claims 
manager  for  the  Prudential  Services  Co.. 
said  friends  still  working  at  Blue  Cross  often 
tell  him  morale  is  low,  with  many  people 
fearing  their  jobs  are  in  jeopardy. 

Phil  Fister.  a  unit  specialist  in  Blue 
Cross's  national  accounts  department,  dis- 
agreed. The  long-time  Blue  Cross  employee 
said.  '■'Vou  hear  rumors  about  different 
things,  that  there  might  be  more  cutbacks 
through  attrition.  That's  what  I  think's 
going  to  happen." 

Even  with  such  uncertainties,  Fister  said 
he  believes  Blue  Cross  workers  are  more  con- 
fident about  the  future  than  they  were  two 
years  ago. 

Hartlage  and  others  said  some  appoint- 
ments also  have  affected  morale  within  the 
company,  including  the  hiring  last  year  of 
Greg  Miller  as  vice  president  of  cost  contain- 
ment. He  is  the  son  of  former  board  chair- 
man Joe  Miller,  who  still  is  a  director  of 
Blue  Cross. 

Bow  rejects  any  suggestion  of  nepotism  in 
his  appointments.  Greg  Miller  had  worked  in 
Chicago  for  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's insurance  agency,  which  sells  mal- 
practice and  other  insurance  to  doctors.  Bow 
said.  Sc  he  was  well  qualified. 

Like  Fister,  many  people  outside  the  com- 
pany aJso  are  more  confident  about  its  fu- 
ture then  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Insurance  broker  Marvin  Smith  noted  that 
Blue  Cross  has  gone  from  a  service-type  or- 
ganization focused  on  paying  claims  quickly 
to  an  aggressive  marketing  firm. 

A  few  years  ago.  Humana  Inc.'s  marketing- 
oriented  insurance  division  "was  just  doing  a 
number  on  them,"  said  Smith,  whose  com- 
pany, Insuramax  Inc.,  sells  both  companies' 
coverage. 

Blue  Cross  traditionally  dominated  the 
Louisville  health-insurance  market,  he  said. 
But  Humana  marketed  its  insurance  plan  so 
aggressively  that  within  a  few  years  it  man- 
aged to  share  the  Louisville  insurance  busi- 
ness about  equally  with  Blue  Cross — each 
with  about  40  percent.  (Another  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  insurance  customers  locally  are 
self-insured  or  insured  through  other  compa- 
nies.) 

Smith  thinks  Blue  Cross  is  giving  a  much 
better  account  of  itself  today  than  it  did  a 
few  years  ago.  marketing  more  aggressively 
and  effectively  than  it  used  to. 

However,  Blue  Cross  still  has  some  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  outside  brokers  like 


himself.  Smith  said.  It  sometimes  takes 
longer  than  he  expects  to  get  Blue  Cross  to 
quote  premiums  or  provide  other  Informa- 
tion for  prospective  clients,  he  said.  He  also 
thinks  there's  a  chance  for  new  rate  wars  in 
the  Louisville  insurance  business. 

Blue  Cross  is  introducing  a  health  plan. 
Preferred  Option,  that  seems  to  be  modeled 
on  Humana's  fast-growing  Kentucky  Physi- 
cians Plan,  Smith  said.  Both  health  plans 
tightly  control  which  doctors  and  hospitals 
their  patients  can  use  in  return  for  lower 
premiums. 

Blue  Crass  hopes  to  control  premiums  for 
Preferred  Option  because  most  of  the  city's 
not-for-profit  hospitals  and  a  doctors'  orga- 
nization awn  49  percent  of  it.  Blue  Cross 
owns  the  balance. 

The  hope  is  that  hospitals  and  doctors  will 
offer  lower  charges  in  exchange  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  health-care  market  and  a  share 
of  the  profits. 

Smith  believes  Preferred  Option  will  grow 
rapidly  because  it  will  be  priced  competi- 
tively. 

What's  unknown.  both  Smith  and 
Davenhall  said,  is  whether  it  will  mostly  at- 
tract customers  from  other  Blue  Cross 
health  plans  or  from  Humana  and  other  in- 
surers. 

If  it  attracts  primarily  people,  who  already 
were  Blue  Cross  customers,  the  insurer  could 
just  end  up  with  a  smaller  share  of  the  prof- 
its it  might  have  earned  without  Preferred 
Option. 

Whether  that  will  cut  Blue  Cross  profits 
isn't  clear.  But  the  company's  overall 
strength  will  become  api)arent  in  the  next 
year  or  two  if  the  tough  competition  devel- 
ops that  BOw  expects. 

Already,  Bow  said,  he  sees  many  insurers, 
whom  he  declined  to  name,  pricing  their 
health  plans  at  money-losing  levels. 

Blue  Cross  is  observing  the  market  and 
may  have  to  do  some  "barebones  pricing"  it- 
self to  keep  attracting  new  customers,  he 
said. 

That's  admittedly  risky.  But  Bow  stressed 
that  the  company  has  no  intention  of  put- 
ting itself  back  into  the  precarious  position 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  although  it  won't  in- 
tentionally set  rates  so  low  it  loses  money. 

Blue  Croes  can  succeed,  Bow  said,  by  re- 
sponding to  consumer  needs  even  in  the  most 
competitive  market. 

"If  you  let  the  customer  do  what  the  cus- 
tomer wants,"  Bow  said,  "the  company 
comes  out  fine."* 


S.  596— FEDERAL,  FACILITY 
COMPLLANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  express  my 
support  for  the  legislation  Introduced 
recently  Ijy  Majority  Leader  Mitchell, 
the  Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Act. 
This  is  an  important  piece  of  legrisla- 
tion  that  has  far-reaching  implications 
for  a  number  of  Federal  agencies.  When 
enacted,  this  legislation  will  provide  a 
measure  of  assurance  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  in  the  same 
manner  tliat  it  must  comply  with  other 
comprehensive  environmental  laws.  It 
is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
becomes  a  responsible  neighbor  to  the 
public  in  the  vicinity  of  Federal  instal- 
lations; we  should  send  a  clear  signal 
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that  the  public  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  health  consequences  of  waste 
mismanagement  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Every  year  Federal  facilities  gen- 
erate and  dispose  of  huge  quantities  of 
hazardous  waste.  Such  waste  includes 
radioactive  materials,  heavy  metals, 
acids,  and  nitrates.  All  of  these  can 
cause  major  environmental  problems  if 
not  managed  properly.  All  too  fre- 
quently, reports  of  waste  mismanage- 
ment surface  in  the  press:  it  is  highly 
likely  that  major  environmental  in- 
sults still  have  not  been  discovered  or 
reported  to  appropriate  authorities.  It 
is  one  thing  when  a  private  corporation 
abuses  the  environment,  but.  in  the 
minds  of  many,  wholly  another  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  abuser. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
notably  slow  to  comply  with  Federal 
and  State  environmental  laws.  In  some 
instances,  regulations  are  not  heeded 
and  facility  staff  or  contractors  shy 
away  from  reporting  abuses:  coverups 
do  occur.  Recently,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  decided  to  prosecute  the 
contractors  involved  with  the  coverup 
of  a  20,000-gallon  spill  of  jet  fuel  at  the 
Fallon  Naval  Air  Station  in  Nevada. 
The  arm  of  the  law  cannot  stop  at  the 
gate  of  Federal  facilities:  the  public  in 
the  vicinity  of  Federal  facilities  war- 
rant no  less  protection  than  the  public 
in  the  vicinity  of  private  companies. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
failure  of  those  Federal  facilities  that 
are  located  in  Nevada  to  comply  with 
Federal  and  State  environmental  laws. 
In  particular,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy has  been  slow  to  meet  environ- 
mental regulations  at  the  Nevada  test 
site.  Last  month,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  released  its  report 
"Complex  Cleanup"  that  deals  with  the 
environmental  problems  at  the  DOE 
weapons  complex  sites:  it  concluded 
that  DOE  "has  yet  to  establish  the 
credibility  and  capability  necessary  for 
the  massive  cleanup"  that  lies  ahead. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  rely 
solely  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Defense  to  get 
their  house  in  order.  The  cleanup  ef- 
forts that  they  are  undertaking  today 
are  still  subject  to  the  same  priority 
setting  machinations  that  go  on  in 
every  agency.  The  proper  management 
of  hazardous  waste  materials  cannot  be 
subject  to  reactive  management. 

Mr.  President,  concern  for  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  public  that  lives  in 
the  vicinity  of  Federal  installations 
must  be  ingrrained  into  the  mindset  of 
Federal  employees  and  contractors. 
Changing  the  mindset  is  a  slow  and  ar- 
duous process.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  set  the  example  for  others 
to  follow  rather  than  to  ridicule.* 


ONE  YEAR  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
actly 1  year  ago  yesterday,  a  new, 
democratically  elected  government  of 
Lithuania  declared  the  restoration  of 
its  lost,  post-1940  independence.  The 
entire  world  looked  on  with  total 
amazement  and  disbelief  as  the  small 
state  of  Lithuania  and  its  people  stood 
up  to  the  giant  Soviet  bear  and 
reasserted  their  overwhelming  desire 
for  self-determination  and  freedom. 

Much  has  happened  in  that  year. 
Lithuania  withstood  a  severe  Soviet 
economic  blockade,  but  suffered  as  a 
massive  invasion  of  Soviet  military. 
Interior  and  black  beret  troops  came 
rumbling  into  the  country  and  capital 
city  of  Vilnius,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  15  innocent  people  on  "Bloody  Sun- 
day." 

I  recently  returned  from  Lithuania, 
where  I  met  with  President 
Landsbergis  and  saw  for  myself  how 
the  Lithuanian  Parliament  building 
stood  surrounded  by  rings  of  barricades 
awaiting  an  onslaught  of  Soviet  troops, 
which  lurk  quietly  on  the  streets  and 
back  lots  of  Vilnius.  I  saw  for  myself 
how  Soviet  troops  have  occupied  the 
Vilnius  television  tower  and  broadcast 
center,  and  where,  to  this  very  day.  So- 
viet troops  occupy  that  facility,  while 
imported  Soviet  commentators  preach 
KGB  propaganda.  And  I  saw  for  myself 
how  committed  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, both  young  and  old,  remain  to 
total  independence.  It  is  a  commitment 
which  will  not  go  away. 

Four  weeks  ago  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia held  a  national  plebescite,  one  of 
the  oldest  concepts  of  democracy,  in 
which  they  voted  overwhelmingly,  over 
90  percent,  for  independence.  \\Tiile 
over  80  percent  of  Lithuania's  popu- 
lation is  Lithuanian,  the  remaining  20 
percent  of  the  population  is  comprised 
of  various  other  minorities,  primarily 
Russian  and  Polish,  who  also  voted  in 
large  numbers  for  independence.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  free- 
dom and  self-determination  are  con- 
cepts that  only  dictators  oppose.  Just 
recently  this  Nation  undertook  a  he- 
roic battle  to  restore  freedom  and  fight 
oppression  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  While 
that  battle  was  victorious  we  must  not 
forget  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  the 
other  Baltic  States,  who  are  held  ille- 
gally by  an  ominous  empire  whose  days 
are  numbered. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia deserve  their  independence.  Per- 
haps more  than  any  other  nation,  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia have  had  to  endure  a  daily  hell  for 
nearly  50  years.  Life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  easy,  and  the  yoke  of  So- 
viet oppression  destroyed  the  once 
flourishing  democracies  of  the  Baltic 
countries,  and  now  subjects  the  people 
to  a  standard  of  living  barely  above 
that  of  a  Third  World  country.  The 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  need  our 


help  and  they  need  our  assistance  to 
end  their  nightmarish  occupation  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  today  and 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  continue  the 
battle  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Lithuania.  For  too  long,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  given  the  Soviets  a  free  hand 
to  work  their  will  in  the  Baltic  States. 
Even  in  light  of  our  nonrecognitlon 
policy,  which  does  not  recognize  the  il- 
legal occupation  of  Lithuania,  Lativa, 
and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
have  done  too  little  for  too  long. 

What  is  even  more  outrageous  is  the 
fact  that  even  Mr.  Gorbachev's  own 
committee  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  cre- 
ated to  investigate  the  legality  of  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States. 
found  that  the  Soviet  occupation  was 
indeed  illegal  under  the  Hltler-Stalln 
pact:  yet.  we  in  the  West  have  failed  to 
take  the  appropriate  steps  to  recognize 
Lithuania's  independence. 

The  Lithuanian  democratic  move- 
ment has  been  peaceful  and  just.  We  in 
the  United  States  must  recognize  that 
Lithuania  suffered  a  grave  injustice 
with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
This  injustice  must  be  addressed  so 
that  the  last  remaining  vestige  of 
World  War  II,  the  illegal  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
can  finally  be  put  to  rest. 

Eastern  Europe  now  glows  in  the  re- 
born spirit  of  democracy.  We  in  the 
West  must  make  sure  that  freedom  will 
not  be  lost  to  another  generation  of 
Lithuanians.  May  God  bless  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American-Lithuanians  who 
continue  the  drive  for  the  full  restora- 
tion and  recognition  of  Lithuania's 
independence  on  its  first-year  anniver- 
sary.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  36,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  John  Barnes,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Grassle?  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
of  Foreign  Affairs  In  conjunction  with 
the  U.S. -Asia  Institute,  from  March  25 
to  April  5,  1991. 
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The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bames  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
A£Eairs  and  the  U.S. -Asia  Institute,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Dan  Berkovitz,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Burdick.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.S.-Asia  Institute,  from  March  23- 
April  5, 1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Berkovitz  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  U.S.-Asia  Institute,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


S.  364,  BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  364,  the  Business 
and  Education  Partnership  Act  of  1991. 
I  commend  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, Senator  Lieberman,  for  his 
conmiitment  to  developing  a  better 
educated,  more  highly  skilled  work 
force,  and  for  introducing  legislation  to 
help  accomplish  this  goal. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  unless 
we  so  something  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  poor  performance  of  today's 
students  and  the  growing  demand  for  a 
highly  educated  work  force,  we  will 
soon  find  it  impossible  as  a  nation  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

The  truth  of  this  is  not  lost  on  the 
American  business  community,  which 
spends  roughly  $30  billion  a  year  on 
worker  training  and  education. 
Citibank  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
U.S.  companies  that  have  decided  it  is 
in  their  own  best  interest  to  invest  in 
the  education  of  tomorrow's  workers. 
Last  May,  the  company  said  it  would 
invest  S20  million  over  the  next  10 
years  to  improve  urban  schools.  Their 
aim  is  simple:  to  ensure  that  the  stu- 
dents they  support  are  prepared  either 
for  college  or  for  employment  when 
they  complete  secondary  school. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  the 
aim  of  this  legislation.  S.  364  provides 
incentives  for  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral types  of  business/education  part- 
nership programs  designed  to  provide 
training  for  the  college-bound  and  the 
noncollege-bound,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  work  force  in  need  of  basic  skills 
training  or  retraining  to  keep  up  with 
advances  in  technology. 

Specifically,  S.  364  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  business  and  education  partnerships 
to  establish  several  high  schools  of 
science  and  mathennatics,  model  tech- 
nology high  schools,  and  experimental 


"Governor's  Model  Schools."  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science  in  producing  leaders  and  schol- 
ars in  the  sciences  demonstrates  the 
potential  of  specialized  curriculum 
schools  in  revitalizing  our  Nation's 
command  of  math  and  science.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  innovative  programs  sup- 
ported by  this  legislation  can  be  equal- 
ly successful  in  producing  workers  with 
the  technical  knowledge  needed  to 
compete  in  our  modern  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  Sen- 
ator Lieberman  for  his  leadership  in 
promoting  a  skilled  work  force  by  en- 
couraging partnerships  between  busi- 
ness and  education.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  364,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  most  recent 
budget  scorekeeplng  report  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report  serves 
as  the  scorekeeplng  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  605(b)  and  section  311 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolution 
by  $1.7  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
under  the  budget  resolution  by  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Current  level  is  $1  mil- 
lion below  the  revenue  target  in  1991 
and  over  the  5  years,  1991-95. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  is  $325.7  billion— 
$1.3  billion  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  1991  of  $327  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congrreesional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC,  March  12.  1991. 
Hon.  JIM  S.\SSER, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  is  current 
through  March  8.  1991.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
of  1990  (Title  Xin  of  P.L.  101-508).  This  report 
is  submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid 
of  Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  a«  amended,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Senate  scorekeeplng  of  Section  5 
of  S.  Ccn.  Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Sinca  my  last  report,  dated  March  4,  1991. 
the  Congress  has  cleared  for  the  President's 
signature  H.R.  180,  Veterans'  Education.  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Amendments.  This 
action  increases  the  current  level  estimates 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 


THE  CURReUT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
102D  CONG..  1ST  SCSS.,  AS  OF  MAR.  8,  1991 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 


Revised  on- 

Current 
level' 

Curreflt 

budjel  ag- 

level  W- 

giegates ' 

aggregates 

On-bud(et: 

Budget  »ultnrity  

1.189.2 

1,187  5 

-17 

Outlays 

1.1324 

1.1311 

-13 

Revenues: 

1991 

SOS  4 

805  4 

1991-J5  

4,6903 

4,6903 

__ 

Maiimum  delicit  amount 

32/0 

325.7 

-  1  3 

Direct  loan  atlifations  . . . 

20  9 

20  6 

-  3 

Guaranteed  lean  commit- 

ments .  ,1 

107  2 

106  9 

-  3 

Debt  subject  to  limit 

4.145,0 

3,353  5 

-7915 

Ofl-budget. 

Social  Security  Outlays 

1991  ,.  

234  2 

234  2 



1991-96  

1.284  4 

1,284  4 



Social  Security  revenues: 

1991    ., 

303  1 

303  1 

1991-96  

1,736,3 

1,736  3 

'  The  revised  budget  aggregates  were  made  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee stall  in  acoirdarce  »ith  section  13112(1)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  (Title  «ill  ot  P,L,  101-508). 

'Current  level  tpresents  the  estimated  revenue  and  difKt  spending  ef 
fects  of  all  legisKion  that  Congress  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  approval,  Hi  addition,  full-year  funding  estimates  under  current  law 
are  included  for  eltitlemert  and  mandatory  programs  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations even  t  the  appropriations  have  not  been  made  In  accordance 
with  section  606(iJ(2)  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Vt  of  1990  (Title  XIII  ot 
P,l,  101-508)  current  level  ecludes  $1,0  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,2  billion  in  outbys  for  Operation  Desert  Shield,  1 1  billion  in  budget  au- 
thonty  and  $2  billon  in  outlays  tor  debt  forgiveness  for  Egypt  and  Portland, 
and  $2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  Internal  Revenue  Service 
funding  above  the  June  1990  baseline  level.  Current  level  outlays  include  a 
$1  1  billion  savings  tor  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  that  tlie  Committee  at- 
tributes to  the  Ommbus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (P,L  101-508).  and  reve- 
nues include  the  Otfice  of  Management  and  Budget's  estimate  of  i3  0  bil- 
lion for  the  Intern^  Revenue  Service  provision  in  the  Treasury-Postal  Service 
Appropriations  Bill  (P,l  101-509)  The  current  level  of  debt  subiect  to  limit 
reflects  the  latest  US  Treasury  information  on  public  debt  transactions 

THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  US,  SENATE. 
102D  CONG..  1ST  SESS,.  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1991  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAR,  8. 
1991 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget  au- 
thonty 

Outlays 

Revenues 

1    Enacted  in   previous  sessions. 

Revenues    , 

— 



834,910 

Permanent     appropriations     and 

trust  funds      , , _„ 

725,105 

633,016 



Other  legislation    ; 

664,057 

676,371 

Qttsetting  receipts  

-210,616 

-210.616 

— 

Total  enaiied  in  previous 

sessionj  

1.178  546 

1,098,770 

834,910 

II  Enacted  this  seision:  Eitending 

IRS  Deadline  t»  Desert  Storm 

Troops  (PL,  102-2)  





-1 

Ill  Continuing  resolution  authonty 

— 

— 

IV  Conference  agreements  ratified 

by  both  Houses:  Veterans'  edu- 

cation, employnlent  and  train- 

ing amendment!  (H,R,  180)  .,, 

2 

2 



V  Entitlement  autlority  and  other 

mandatory     adjustments     re- 

quired to  confom  with  current 

law  estimates  in   revised  on- 

budget  aggregates  

-6.307 

799 



VI    Economic   and  technical   as- 

sumption used   by  Committee 

for  Budget  Enfoeement  Act  es- 

timates   4 

15,000 

31,300 

-  29,500 

On-budget  cunent|ev«l  

1,187.484 

1,131.115 

805.409 

Revised  on-budget  aggregates    , 

1.189,215 

1,132,396 

805,410 

Amount  renaming 

Over  budge,  resolu- 

tio«  







Undef  budget  reso- 

lution   

1.731 

1.281 

1 

Note — Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding* 

COMMENDING  CHRISTOPHER  J. 
MANGI 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Christopher  J. 
Mangi  on  being  presented  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit. 
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,300 

-  29.500 

,115 
,396 

805.409 
805.410 

281 

1 

This  citation  is  the  highest  award 
that  is  given  by  the  Red  Cross  to  a  per- 
son who  saves  or  sustains  a  life  by 
using  skills  and  knowledge  learned  in  a 
Red  Cross  course.  Mr.  Mangi  was 
trained  in  Red  Cross  CPR  at  the  Nassau 
County  Chapter.  He  performed  CPR  on 
a  victim  of  an  apparent  heart  attack, 
Frank  N.  Rocco,  and  continued  this 
lifesaving  effort  until  relieved  by  ad- 
vanced medical  personnel. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit,  which  is 
signed  by  President  Bush,  commends 
Mr.  Mangi  for  selfless  and  humane  ac- 
tion in  saving  a  human  life.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
this  fine  individual  for  performing  such 
an  heroic  deed.* 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR^H.R.  751 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate receives  from  the  House  H.R.  751, 
the  National  Literacy  Act,  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  17.  James  E.  Denny,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks;  Calendar  18.  Maurice 
O.  Ellsworth,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Idaho;  Calendar  19. 
Montgomery  Tucker,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  Western  District  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  Calendar  20.  Ronald  G. 
Woods,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Texas. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senates  action. 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  commerce 

James  Edward  Denny,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks. 

Department  of  Justice 

Maurice  Owens  Ellsworth,  of  Idaho,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Idaho  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

E.  Montgomery  Tucker,  of  Vlrgrinia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ronald  G.  Woods,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Nomination  of  Rockwell  A.  Schnabel 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  if 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committtee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Rockwell  A. 
Schnabel  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination:  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed;  that  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  tabled;  and  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


COMMENDING  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
MONGOLIA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
21,  commending  the  people  of  Mongolia 
on  their  first  multiparty  elections,  sub- 
mitted earlier  today  by  Senators  Cran- 
ston, Mitchell,  Pell,  Kerry,  Akaka. 
Gore,  Kennedy,  Robb,  Smon,  Lugar, 
Moynihan,  and  Packwood  and  now  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21) 
commending  the  people  of  Mongolia  on  their 
first  multi-party  elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  today  that  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  with  the 
support  of  Senators  Mitchell,  Pell. 
Kerry,  Akaka,  Gore,  Kennedy,  Robb, 
Simon,  Lugar,  Moynihan,  and  Pack- 
wood  commending  the  people  of  Mon- 
golia on  the  first  multiparty  elections. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
United  States  Senator  to  have  visited 
Mongolia,  and  since  my  1987  visit,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  have  watched 
the  growth  of  this  infant  democracy. 

In  the  past  year,  Mongolia  has  taken 
major  strides  toward  completing  a 
peaceful  transition  to  a  democratic 
government  and  embracing  free  mar- 
ket and  trade  principles.  At  present, 
elected  officials  in  Mongolia  are  draft- 


ing a  new  constitution.  As  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Law  Group  ob- 
served last  November,  "the  electoral 
process  fundamentally  changed  the 
landscape  of  Mongolian  politics." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  United 
States-Mongolian  relations  have  in- 
creased steadily  over  the  last  3  years. 
Most  recently,  the  congrressional  lead- 
ership welcomed  the  President  of  the 
newly  elected  government  on  his  first 
state  visit  to  the  United  States.  During 
this  visit  the  United  States  and  Mongo- 
lia signed  a  trade  agreement,  providing 
most-favored-nation  status.  Further- 
more, the  Peace  Corps  has  recently 
sent  its  first  delegation  of  volunteers 
to  Mongolia  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  [AID]  is  begin- 
ning a  small  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. These  represent  small,  positive 
steps  toward  a  close  relationship  for 
which  the  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Soviet-Mongolian  relations  also  have 
changed.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  re- 
moving its  troops  from  Mongolia  and 
has  stopped  its  foreign  aid  program  to 
Mongolia.  Mongolia  owes  the  Soviet 
Union  a  billion  rubles.  Mongolia  has 
therefore  asked  several  members  of  the 
international  community  for  economic 
assistance  to  bolster  its  movement  to- 
ward democracy  and  economic  reform. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  critical 
phase  of  its  development  Mongolia  is  in 
need  of  support  as  it  finds  a  place  in 
the  New  World  Order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  21)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
s.  Con.  Res.  21 

Whereas  the  people  of  Mongolia  had  the 
first  multiparty  elections  of  their  seventy 
year  history  in  July  of  1990  and  have  taken 
great  strides  toward  a  multiparty,  plural- 
istic, and  democratic  government; 

Whereas  the  newly  elected  government  of 
Mongolia  has  pledged  to  continue  a  peaceful 
transition  to  a  democratic  govMTunent  and 
has  committed  to  accept  and  implement  free 
market  and  free  trade  principles; 

Whereas  the  congressional  leadership  wel- 
comed the  President  of  the  newly  elected 
government  on  his  first  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  In  January; 

Whereas  President  Bush  has  requested  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation  status  to 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic; 

Whereas  Mongolia  has  asked  for  economic 
assistance  to  bolster  Its  movement  toward 
democracy  and  economic  reform; 

Whereas  Mongolia  presents  the  world  with 
an  admirable  example  of  the  peaceful  conver- 
sion to  free  world  values  and  democratic 
principles:  Now,  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 

(1)  hereby  offers  its  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Mongolia  for  a  generally  free  and 
fair  election  process  and  looks  forward  to 
growth  and  development  of  United  States- 
Mongolia  relations  on  issues  of  mutual  Inter- 
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est.   such  as  regional  stability,   trade   and 
human  rig-hts. 

(2)  commends  the  political  leaders  and  par- 
ties of  Mongolia  that  worked  together  to 
achieve  the  creation  of  democratic  pluralism 
and  free  market  institutions  and  urge  the 
United  States  Government  to  continue  to 
grant  all  appropriate  economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  Mongolia  and  Its  people. 

(3)  welcomes  the  people  of  Mongolia  into 
the  community  of  free  nations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  requests  that  he 
further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mongolia. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
gruished  Republican  leader  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate  and  that 
upon  the  completion  of  his  remarks. 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  as  under 
the  order,  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  about  campaign  finance  reform. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  held  its 
first  hearing  on  the  politically  conten- 
tious issue  of  campaign  finance  reform. 

Two  more  hearings  are  scheduled  for 
later  this  week. 

Once  the  hearings  are  completed,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  undoubtedly  re- 
port out  S.  3,  the  democratic  campaign 
finance  reform  bill  introduced  this  past 
January. 

At  the  committee  markup.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  going  to  be  a  strict  party- 
line  vote — 9  Democrats  versus  7  Repub- 
licans, no  amendments,  no  com- 
promise, no  bipartisanship,  and  a  far 
cry  from  the  recent  recommendations 
of  another  committee  of  the  Senate: 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

ETHICS  COMMnTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  its  preliminary  report  on  the  so- 
called  Keating  five  investigation,  the 
Ethics  Committee  "urges  the  leader- 
ship of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  work  together  in  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner to  address  the  urgent  need  for  com- 
prehensive campaign  finance  reform."' 

That  is  a  direct  quote. 


It  is  not  my  recommendation,  nor  is 
it  the  recommendation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee. 

It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  and  it  is  one  that  I  fully 
endorse. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
meaningful  reform  this  session,  we 
must  have  the  commitment  to  place 
the  national  interest  above  partisan 
political  advantage. 

That  is  why  I  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment last  year  of  a  six-member  biparti- 
san panel  of  campaign  finance  experts. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  a  bill  ear- 
lier this  year,  whose  provisions  are 
closely  modeled  after  the  bipartisan 
panel's  recommendations. 

And  that's  why  I  have  written  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  want  to  say  that  Senator  Mitchell 
has  very  graciously  and  positively  re- 
sponded to  my  letter  and  agreed  we 
must  continue  to  search  for  a  com- 
promise solution  that  will  break  the 
partisan  deadlock  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  planned  on  testifying 
before  the  Rules  Committee  but  be- 
cause, I  think,  due  to  the  pro  forma  na- 
ture of  the  hearings,  with  a  parade  of 
witnesses  with  a  foregone  conclusion, 
that  it  would  probably  be  in  the  better 
interest  to  try  to  save  that  time  and 
use  it  to  negotiate  when  that  bill 
reaches  the  floor. 

I  might  add.  I  have  spoken  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN]  who  certainly  is  prepared, 
as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  to  sit  down 
and  work  out  a  bipartisan  compromise. 
I  had  a  feeling  in  today's  Republican 
policy  luncheon  that  it  was  pretty 
much  the  same  attitude.  The  White 
House,  represented  by  Chief  of  Staff 
John  Sununu  also  indicated  that  if 
there  could  be  some  consensus  reached, 
that  he  thought  it  might  have  the 
backing  of  the  White  House,  of  the 
PresidOTit. 

Let  us  face  it.  There  are  some  basic 
differences,  public  financing  and  ex- 
penditure caps.  And  there  may  be  some 
way  to  resolve  those.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  opportunities  we  have  not  ex- 
plored. It  cannot  happen  unless  we 
have  bipartisanship.  Maybe  it  is  nec- 
essary just  to  have  the  pro  forma  hear- 
ings to  get  something  to  the  floor.  I 
have  no  particular  quarrel  with  that. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  bill  is  coming 
out  of  the  committee.  I  understand 
there  may  be  some  interest  in  moving 
to  campaign  finance  reform  earlier 
rather  than  later.  Certainly  we  have  no 
objection  to  that.  But  I  wanted  to  indi- 
cate to  anybody  who  had  an  interest,  I 
am  interested  in  working  out  a  biparti- 
san campaign  finance  reform  package, 

ETHICS  COMMITTEE  AND  SOFT  MONEY 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add— as  a  foot- 
note— that  one  of  the  key  issues  in  the 
Ethics  Committee's  investigation  cen- 
ters around  the  solicitation  of  funds  for 
so-called  tax-exempt,  get-out-the-vote 
organizations. 


The  facte  show  that  these  funds  were 
solicited  from  Charles  Keating  and 
theoretically  used  for  nonpartisan  pur- 
poses. 

No  proposal  can  legitimately  bear 
the  name  reform  if  it  fails  to  purge  this 
sewer  money  from  the  campaign  fi- 
nance pipeline. 

This  is  the  worst  kind  of  money  in 
politics— undisclosed,  unregulated,  and, 
in  many  instances,  virtually  unlimited. 

"CUT-AND-PASTE"  VETO  STRATEGY 

Mr,  President,  last  year,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  each  passed  par- 
tisan campaign  finance  reform  bills. 

Both  bills,  however,  were  victims  of 
Congress"  failure  to  work  out  the  major 
differences  in  conference. 

Now.  some  may  suggest  that  last 
year's  Sen&te  and  House  bills  ought  to 
be  passed  again,  but  with  a  new  twist. 

Instead  of  making  an  effort  in  con- 
ference to  draft  a  comprehensive  set  of 
rules  for  tJie  entire  Congress,  the  the- 
ory goes  that  two  different  sets  of  cam- 
paign finance  rules  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished— on«  for  the  Senate  and  a  second 
set  of  rules  for  the  House. 

This  strategy  would  allow  the  Demo- 
cratic majorities  in  both  Houses  to 
pass  their  partisan  bills  on  a  fast-track 
basis,  and  quickly  send  the  combined 
product  to  President  Bush  for  the  ex- 
pected veto. 

Mr,  President,  this  cut-and-paste 
veto  stratagy  may  be  good  politics. 

But  it  mukes  for  lousy  policy. 

It  will  be  unacceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  will  be  unacceptable  to  the 
American  people,  who  are  demanding 
nothing  lets  than  a  comprehensive,  bi- 
partisan reform  package. 

I  am  interested,  as  is  the  majority 
leader,  in  bipartisanship.  I  think  we 
demonstrated  that  last  year.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  what  I  can  on  this  side,  al- 
though I  must  say  my  views  may  not 
be  shared  by  every  Republican,  just  as 
the  majority  leader's  views  may  not  be 
shared  by  every  Democrat. 

I  guess  the  point  I  would  make  today 
is  let  us  not  have  partisan  bills  unless 
everythinr  else  fails.  Then  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  anyone  on  the  major- 
ity. If  the  Republicans  in  this  case,  the 
minority,  fails  to  participate  and  co- 
operate, whatever,  then  there  is  not 
much  left  to  the  majority  leader  except 
to  pass  what  he  can.  We  might  not  ap- 
preciate that,  might  object  to  it,  but 
we  would  understand  that  is  the  case. 

With  1992  coming  up,  I  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  Members  who  must  dread 
getting  into  fundraising  again  without 
some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
without  some  way  to  figure  out  what 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  and 
whether  we  can  do  anything  with 
broadcast  time,  whether  we  can  limit 
the  source  of  campaign  contributions 
by  reduction  in  PAC  contributions,  by 
eliminating  the  amount  we  might  raise 
out  of  State,  and  the  question  of  how 
much  you  can  raise  in  your  own  State. 
They  are  aJl  questions  which  I  believe 
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are  crying  for  answers  that  can  be 
found  if  we  work  together. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  address  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  comments  and  assure 
him  and  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  we  really  do  want  to  try  to 
achieve  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform  this  year.  The 
legislation  that  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  is,  as  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  described,  a  beginning, 
a  first  step  in  a  process  that  we  hope 
will  reach  passage  of  a  bill  that  a  broad 
and  large  majority  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  support. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  discus- 
sion now  for  2  years,  and  I  must  say 
that  although  we  did  not  reach  agree- 
ment finally  last  year,  we  surely  all 
learned  a  lot  more  and  did  close  the 
gap  significantly. 

While,  as  the  Republican  leader  has 
pointed  out,  there  still  remain  substan- 
tial and  honest  differences  between  the 
two  parties  on  the  best  method  of 
achieving  reform,  there  is  I  think  a 
very  widespread  consensus  on  the  need 
for  reform  and  the  desirability  for  re- 
form. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  as  I  re- 
sponded positively  to  the  Republican 
leader's  letter  to  me.  I  also  wanted  to 
respond  positively  to  his  statement.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  together 
very  shortly — I  have  already  asked  my 
staff  to  contact  the  Republican  leader's 
staff;  I  believe  that  has  been  done — and 
get  perhaps  another  working  group  of 
Senators  to  see  if  we  cannot  go  that 
last  step  and  reach  that  final  agree- 
ment but,  if  not,  at  least  close  the  gap 
still  further.  So  that  remains  my  in- 
tention. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  inconsistent 
with  action  relatively  early  in  this  ses- 
sion. This  is  a  high  priority,  and  I  do 
hope  to  bring  it  forward  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
do  that  in  any  way  that  would  fore- 
close the  kind  of  continuing  effort  to 
achieve  a  bipartisan  agreement  as  has 
been  suggested.  So  I  simply  want  to  as- 
sure the  Republican  leader  and  all  Sen- 
ators of  my  hope  and  intention  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  record  should 
reflect  that  we  have  started  staff  nego- 
tiations already,  a  member  of  my  staff 
and  a  member  of  the  majority  leader's 
staff.  I  know  there  is  interest  among 
other  members  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  off  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McCONNELL]  who  has  been  a  leading 


spokesman  on  the  Republican  side. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  it  is 
probably  going  to  end  up  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  leadership  in  the 
final  analysis  to  then  see  if  we  can  sell 
it  to  our  colleagues.  We  may  not  be 
able  to.  I  do  not  know  where  we  come 
down.  But  I  think  we  are  both  prepared 
to  make  the  effort. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes;  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Republican  leader  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  who  has  been,  of  course, 
the  author  of  the  legislation  before  us 
in  the  last  two  Congresses,  is  also  very 
much  interested  in  proceeding  with  the 
effort  to  achieve  bipartisan  consensus. 


SIGNING  OF  SENATE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
from  9  to  9:30  a.m.,  a  sigrner  for  the 
hearing  impaired  be  permitted  to  sign 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-7,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Craig,  to 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  vice  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  McClure. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow,  and  that  the  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings be  deemed  approved  at  that 
time;  that  the  time  for  the  leaders  be 
reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  until  11  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein,  with  the 
hour  between  9  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Republican 
leader  and  the  time  between  10  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  we  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  S.  578, 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  Desert 
Storm  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  and  for  other  purposes,  notably  in- 
cluding benefits  for  military  personnel 
and  their  families,  and  we  made  good 
progress    on    the    matter    today.    But 


rather  than  delaying  the  Senate  fur- 
ther, and  to  give  us  more  time  to  com- 
plete our  preparation  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  the  measure  we  are 
going  to  go  out  shortly  for  the  evening. 
It  is  my  expection  and  intention  to 
proceed  to  that  measure  tomorrow 
morning  at  or  around  11  a.m.  following 
the  morning  business  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded.  I  will  be  meeting  later 
this  evening  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  possibly  with  other 
interested  Senators  in  that  regard. 

So  the  Senate  should  be  aware  that  I 
expect  that  we  will  be  on  that  bill  to- 
morrow throughout  the  day  and  into 
the  evening.  I  apologize  for  any  incon- 
venience caused  to  Senators  by  our  in- 
ability to  complete  our  discussions  on 
the  matter  and  have  it  ready  for  today. 
I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Conunittee  is 
ready  and  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  so 
at  or  about  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  underscore  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
indicated.  We  are  hopefully  very  close 
to  some  agreement  on  the  so-called 
benefits  package.  We  have  agreed  on,  I 
think,  the  major  outlines  of  the  pack- 
age. There  are  one  or  two  issues  that 
remain.  I  would  hope  we  would  reach 
the  agreement.  It  is  a  responsible  pack- 
age. It  is  not  one  that  is  wide  open,  so 
I  think  it  is  a  responsible  package.  I 
hope  we  can  conclude  that  this 
evening;  if  not,  tomorrow  morning. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  6:10  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Wednesday.  March  13. 
1991,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  11. 
1991,  under  authority  of  the  Order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

WUXJAM  HABOLX)  ALBRTTTON  m.  OF  KUkBAUA.  TO  BE 
L"  8  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF 
.ALABAMA  MCE  JOEL  F  DUBINA.  B.SVATEO 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOW'INO  NAMED  OFFlCHt  Ft«  APPOENTMDfT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  AfiSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  REBPONSIKLnT  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  «1: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM    EDWARD  W   CLEXTON.  JR..  OS.  NAVY,  Si-IS- 

964S. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  COMMANDERS  IN  THE  LINE 
OF  THE  NA\T  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT 
GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  «M.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


VICTOR  H  ACKLEY 
ROGER  CLINTON  ADAMS 
JOHN  LOUIS  AHART 


TIMOTHY  MICHAEL  AHKRN 
GIDEON  WtLOOX  ALMY.  m 
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JAMU  BDUAMIN 

ANDERSEN 
ROBBIT  KARL  ANNIS 
KXITR  STUART 

ARMSTRONG 
JOHN  SCOTT  ATKINSON.  JR 
SDCEON  RAILE  AUSTIN 
KDUflT  ARNOLD  AYRES 
ORDALE  PAUL  BABIN.  JR 
WILUAM  BRADLEY  BACON 
STEWART  ROLAND 

BARNETT.  in 
OARY  ALLEN  BARRETT 
JOHN  MICHAEL  BARRY 
WILLIAM  EDWARD 

BAUMOARTNER 
DON  FRANKLIN  BEACH 
DREW  WENTZ  BEASLEY 
LARRY  VERNON  BEATTY 
CHARLES  BARRY  BECKMAN 
ROBERT  DENTON  BERCER 
RICHARD  ALLEN  BLACK 
JAMBS  ANDREW  BOLCAR 
PHIL  WARREN  BOLIN 
MICHAEL  OSCAR  BORNS 
EDWIN  HARRY  BOUTON.  JR 
JCMIN  CHARLES  BRANDES 
THOMAS  LEINBACH 

BREITINGER 
JOHN  RICHARD  BROWN 
RANDALL  RAY  BROWN 
TOMMY  RAYMOND  BROWN 
JAMES  BRANTLEY  BRYANT 
GREGORY  CLINTON 

BUTLER 
CYRUS  HUGH  BUTT,  rv 
JOHN  THOMAS  BYRD 
EDWARD  FRANCIS 

CAFFREY,  JR 
CHARLES  DANIEL  CAREY. 

ni 

RODNEY  LEN  CASEY 
LEE  WESLEY  CHAMPAGNE 
JOHN  VICTOR  CHENEVEY 
AUGUSTUS  WALTER 

CLARK.  Ill 
JOHN  HERBERT  COCOWTTCH 
CHRISTOPHER  WARREN 

COLE 
FRED  GORDON  COLE 
ROBERT  SAMUEL  COLLINS 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  COLUCCI 
LARRY  EARL  COOK 
ARTHUR  THOMAS  COOPER 
WARD  JOSEPH  COOPER 
THOMAS  CHARLES 

CORCORAN 
KEVIN  JOSEPH  COSCRIFF 
RICHARD  ALLEN  CROSBY 
ROBERT  EDWARD  CYBORON 
CHARLES  JOSEPH  DALE 
THOMAS  LEE  DANIELS 
JOHN  RAY  DAVIS 
CAROLYN  FA  YE  DEAL 
WILLIAM  NELSON  DE.\VER. 

JR 
MARGARITT  SUZANNE 

DEBIEN 
RICHARD  HOWARD 

DEJABGHER 
JOHN  PARR  DINGER 
FRANK  JOSEPH 

OOBRYDNEY 
JACK  DAVID  DODD 
JAMES  EDWARD  DOLLE 
LEO  G  DOMINIQUE 
DALE  MARTIN  DOORLY 
WILLIAM  EDWARD  DOUD. 

JR 
TERRY  SCOTT  DOUGLAS 
RICHARD  ARTHUR  DRYDCN 
RAYMOND  ANDREW  DUFFY 
DAVID  WAYNE  DUMA 
MICHAEL  GORDON  DUNCAN 
FRANKLIN  THOMAS  DUNN 
PATRICK  WILLIAM  DLTINE 
MANUEL  YONAaO  DURAZO. 

JR 
JAMES  LEIGHTON  DURHAM 
DAVID  ALAN  DUVAL 
RONALD  JAMES  EDINGTON 
JOEL  MARTIN  EDMONDSON 
JOHN  KARSON  ELDRIDGE 
DEAN  WILLIAM  ELLERMAN. 

JR 
DAVID  ROY  ELLISON 
MORRIS  EUGENE  EL8EN 
RICHARD  HAROLD 

INDERLY 
JOSEPH  EARL  ENRIGHT 
DANIEL  B>WARD  ERNDLE 
DAVID  ALAN  BtSEX 
ORBOair  WILUAM  ERTEL 
EDWARD  JOeZPH  FAHY.  JR 
MICHAEL  EDWARD  FEELEY 
TOM  STEVEN  FELUN 
WmjAMWOOOROW 

FRUR.  JR 
MICHAXL  PATRICK  FINN 
CHARLES  PARKER  FINNEY 
CHtRI.EH  BAXTBt  FlTCHgT 
THOMAS  JOHN  FLAHDtTY 


PETER  ANDREW  FLANNERY 
DONALD  LAMAR  POULK.  JR 
JOHN  WILLI  FRANCIS 
POWELL  ALEXANDFm 

FRASER  JR 
THOMAS  LEE  FREELAND 
MICHAEL  FRIMENKO  JR 
WILSON  JOHN  FRITCHM.\N 
THOMAS  WILUAM 

FROHUCH 
VERONICA  ZASADNI 

FROM  AN 
RICHARD  HARRISON 

FUNKE.  Ill 
DANIEL  EVANS  GABE 
DANIEL  WEBSTER 

GABRIEL.  JR 
MICHAEL  OATTRELL 

GAFFNEi- 
CHARLES  THOMAS  CAMBER 
CHARLES  EUGENE  GIGER 
CHARLES  RODNEY  CmVIN 

III 
JOE  ANDERSON  GOODM.\N 
GARY  ANTHONi' 

GRADISNDC 
KEVIN  PATRICK  GREEN- 
MICHAEL  JEFFREY  GREEN 
BRENTON  CLAIR  GREENE 
EVERETT  LEWIS  GREENE 
CHARLES  HENRY 

GRIFFITHS.  JR 
LINDA  KATHERINE  GROVES 
FRANCIS  BUNYAN  GRUBB 

JR 
STANLEY'  DOUGLAS 

GUERTIN 
JERRY  MICHAEL 

HAGGERTY 
KEITH  DENNIS  HAHN 
GARRY  RICH.MU)  HALL 
WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 

HAMILTON 
SUSAN  COLBETH  HAMMER 
LYNNE  ELLEN  HANEL 
WILLIAM  RICHARD 

HANSELL.  JR 
GREGORY  PAUL  HARPER 
DAVID  THOMAS  HART  JR 
BRADD  CROUCH  HAVES 
JAMES  ALFRED  HAYES 
KENNETH  FLO^T) 

HEIMGARTNER 
WILLIAM  HELFEN 
MARC  ARNOLD  HELGESON 
JOHN  WILUAM  BENSON 
RONALD  EDWARD  HEWETT 
ROBERT  ARTHUR  HIGOINS 
GEORGE  THOMAS 

HODERMARSKV 
GERALD  LEE  HOEWING 
MARK  ALLAN  HOKE 
JAMES  WARREN 

HOLLENBACH 
JAMES  CLTITIS  HOLLOWAY 
GARRY  HOLMSTROM 
ROGER  KEITH  HOPE 
DAVID  CLAY  HULL 
ROBERT  LEO  HUME 
JOHN  PAUL  JAR.'IBAK  JR 
JOHN  PHILUP  JEFFCOAT 
WILLIAM  FROST  JENKINS 
CHRISTOPHER  HARRY 

JOHNSON 
LARRY  CHARLES  JOHNSON 
DARRELL  WA^-NE  JONES 
KENNETH  STERLING 

JORDAN 
MELVIN  KAAHANUI 
MICHAEL  HERBERT 

KACZMAREK 
TIMOTHY  JOHN  KEATING 
JAMES  DAVID  KEEN 
MICHAEL  JOHN  KXHOE 
EDWARD  WILLIAM  KELLY 
CURTIS  ALLEN  KEMP 
DAVID  CARL  KENDALL 
JAY  ROSS  KISTLER.  JR 
WILLIAM  EDWARD  KRAYER 
WILUAM  ROBERT  LARGE 

III 
DAVID  ALLEN  LARSON 
GREGG  DAVID  LARSON 
LARRY  DEAN  LARUE 
PATRICK  HUBERT 

LAWLESS 
JEFFREY  ALLEN  LEHMAN 
BRUCE  STUART  LEMKDJ 
GERARD  THOMAS  LENNON 

JR 
KIRK  THOMAS  LEWIS 
STANLEY  JOHN  LICHWALA 
BRUCE  RICHARD  UNDER 
JAMES  EARL  UNQUIST 
DONATO  ANTHONY  UUZZI 
WALTER  RICHARD 

LOHRMANN 
MICHAEL  WILLIAM 

LONGWORTH 
KEVIN  FRANCIS  LO^Tai 
ROY  ALAN  LUNDEEN 


DENNIS  MICHAEL 

LUNGHCFER 
WILLIAM  DANIEL  L^'NCH 
LAWRENCE  JOHN  MACK.  JR 
THOMAS  LYLE  MACKENZIE 
J.\MES  FREDERICK  MADER 
THOMAS  WALTER  MADER 
STEPHEN  LAURANCE 

MADEY.  JR 
VAUGHN  EUGENE 

MAHAKFEY 
JAMES  RAYMOND  MARIS 
RICHARD  BRUCE  MARVIN 
WALTER  BLACK 

MASSEKBURG 
MICHAEL  GEORGE  MATHIS 
JOHN  DOHALD  M.VXEY 
JACK  BRIAN  MAYBERRY 
MICHAEL  PATRICK 

MCBRIOE 
MICHAEL  J   MCC.ABE 
MICHAEL  JAMES 

MCC.VMJSH 
THEODORE  KERSHAW 

MCC.«iRLEY 
FRANKLIN  BOYD  MCCARTY 
JAMES  LtNUS  MCCLANE 
BRUCE  PATRICK  MCCLURE 
RYAN  JOSEPH  MCCOMBIE 
MICHAEL  PATRICK 

MCGAHAN 
JOHN  BUILKE  MCGILL 
JOHN  WILLIAM 

MCGILLN'RAV,  JR 
JOHN  CHHSTL\N 

MCMACKEN 
JAMES  HtNRY 

MCPHEtTERS  JR 
GEORGE  RANTWLPH 

MCWILtlAMS 
JOHN  THOMAS  MEISTER 
JOSEPH  A  MEYERTHOLEN 

JR 
MICHAEL  EDWARD 

.MIDDL8TON 
DAVID  DA.MIEN  MILLER 
DONALD  PETER  MILLER 
DONALD  KEEPERS 

MISKILL  JR 

OEORCE  Lars  .moe 

FRANK  WILLI.^M 

MONTE»ANO 
GLENT.'  HAROLD 

MONTGCMERV 
RONALD  BERTRAM  MOORE 
JOHN  THIRRELL  MORRIS 
JOHN  PRISCOTT  MORSE 
STEPHEN  E   MOTOLENICH 

JR 
0.\RV  STIVE  MOWREY 
DENNIS  GEORGE  MURPHY 
CRAIG  HARLAN-D  MITIRAY 
ALBERT  CLINTON  MYERS 
LINDA  GAIL  NEVTNS 
MICAJ.\H  WILSON  NEWM.VN 
RAYMOND  JOHN  NICHOLS. 

JR 
WILLIAM  JEFFREY 

NIEDENTHAL 
EUGENE  KEITH  NIELSEN 
CHRISTOPHER  ALAN 

NINTZEt 
.lOHN  BYARD  NOU. 
THOMAS  FRANCIS  NOONAN 
RICHARD  DOUGLAS  NORRIS 
WILLIA.M  AUGUSTINE 

NURTHJN 
KENNETH  LEROY  OBAN-NON 
PAUL  ODILL.  JR 
BRENT)A><  JAMES 

0D0NN8LL 
RICHARD  E.ARL  ONEAL 
DALE  E\'JRETT  ONiON 
RICHARD  BERRYM  AN 

ORMSBBE 
DWA\-NE  ARTHLTl  OSLUNT) 
VERNON  HOLMES  0\-ER.ALL 
RUSSELL  TILLMAN 

PAhSGBDVY. 
RICHARD  JOSEPH  PARISH 
EDWARD  JAMES  PARKS 
JOHN  JAMES  PAULSON 
R0BE31T  LEE  PA-iTJE.  JR 
STEPHEN  PELSTRING 
THOMAS  ARCADE  PERKINS. 

Ill 
JAMES  SMITH  PERRY 
OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY.  Ill 
.MICHAEL  EDW.MID 

PERSSOM 
RONALD  EAV  PETERM.\N 
WA\"N'E  ALBERT  PETERS 
JOHN  N08L  PETRIE 
STEVEN  BARLE  PILNICK 
DAVID  FORCE  POLATTY. 

ni 

RICHARD  HARLEY 

PORRITT.  JR 
GEORGE  ALVA  POWELL 
DAVID  WA-i^NE  PRATHER 
JESSE  AIXEN  PRESCOTT. 

ni 


HENRY  SLATER  PREVETTE. 

JR 
DAVID  ALAN  RANNELLS 
D.\LE  ARTHUR  RAUCH 
FRANK  WILLIAM 

REIFSNYDER,  JR 
ISAAC  EUGENE 

RICHARDSON.  Ill 
KENNETH  ALAN 

RICHARDSON 
.MICHAEL  EUGEN-E  RIORDAN 
ROBERT  DAVID  RISK 
JAMES  ANT)REWS  ROBB 
WILLIAM  HENRY 
ROBERSON    III 
DANA  ALAN  ROBERTS 
TIMOTHY  ARTHUR 

ROCKLEIN 
RICHARD  LEE  RODGERS 
SCOTT  CRAIG  RONNIE 
JIM  ALLISON  ROSS 
RONALD  ARTHUR  ROUTE 
ROBERT  CHARLES  RUBEL 
DENNIS  LEO  RYAN.  HI 
J.\CK  JOSEPH  SAMAR.  JR 
JOHN  RUSSELL  SANDERS 
TERRY  LEE  SANDIN 
JOHN  BENJAMIN 

SANT)KNOP 
PETER  WILUAM  SCHEMPF 
JOHNR   SEELEY   JR 
PETER  JAY  SELDE 
PAUL  SCOTT  SEMKO 
MARVIN  THOMAS  SERHAN 
DAVID  REGINALD  SHAW 
H.\ROLD  LEO  SHEFFIELD 
WILBLTl  FRENCH 

SHEPHERD 
,MICHAEL  DAVTD  SHUTT 
STEPHEN  DOUGLAS  SITLER 
CHARLES  RICH.\RD  SKOLDS 
STEVEN  GREGORY  SLATON 
PATRICK  JOHN  SLATTERY 
DOUGLAS  ARTHUR  SMARTT 
AU-DREY  LORRAINE  SMITH 
CHARLES  HUGHES  SMITH 
RICHARD  MARKLEY  SMITH 
PHILLIP  LEE  SOWA 
ROBERT  GEORGE  SPEER 
WILLIAM  W.\RREN  SPOTTS 
THO.MAS  ALON  ST.\RK 
CHARLES  NEWTON 

STARNES  JR 
PAUL  HAROLD  STEVENS 
FRANTC  WOOD  STEWART 
RICHARD  MAXWELL 

STEWART 
WILLIAM  DAVID  STEW.\RT 
LARRY  RODGER  STRATTON 
CLIFFORD  JOHN 

STROHOFBaR  JR 
ST.ANLE\-  ROBERT 

SZEMBORSKI 
KEVIN  JAMES  TACKETT 
RICHARD  WILLIAM 

TALIPSKY 
DENZIL  DELANE  THIES 
DOUGLAS  SCOTT 

THOMPSON 
ARNE  RAYMONT) 

THORGERSON 
WILLIAM  ROBERT 

TOWCIMAK   JR 
THOMAS  LEE  TRAVIS 
MICHAEL  ALBERT 

TR UDELL 
WILLIAM  CHARLES 

TURVILLE,  JR 
GEORGE  EDMUND  VOELKER 
JAMES  B.^JVRY  WADDELI. 
RANDALL  DOUGL-^S 

WAGNER 
ROBERT  CH.\RLES 

WAGONER 
MARY  ANNE  WALKER 
DAVID  KITTS  WALLACE 
CHRISTOPHER  EDWARD 

WE.^VER 
C.^^RL  EUGENE  WEISCOPF 
CHRISTOPHER  LEE  WEISS 
DAVID  CRAIG  WELLING 
MARK  DONALD  WESSMAN 
RICHARD  ELLIOTT 

WESTCOTT 
DEWEY  LALAND  WHITMIRE 
BRYAN  DOUGLAS  WIGGINS. 

JR 
RONALD  LLTHER  WIGGINS. 

JR 
TED  SHANNON  WILE 
ROBERT  FREDERICK 

WILLARD 
GARY  EUGENE  WILLIAMS 
THLTIMAN  LAMAR  WILLIS 
THOMAS  MICHAEL 

WITTKAMP 
WILLIAM  WARREN 

WTTTMANN 
GREGORY  CARROLL 

WOOLDRIDGE 


JON  ROBERT  VjRIGHT 
JAMES  MEREDITH  WYLIE. 

JR 
PAUL  ANTHONV 

ZAMBERNARDI 


March  12,  1991 

WILLIAM  BEIGLER  7:gT.l. 

JR 
THOMAS  STEPHEN  ZYSK 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


J.\MES  DEVENB  BARRON. 

JR 
JOSEPH  AN-i-H©NY 

CARNEVALE,  JR 
OSIE  V  COMB3.  JR 
JON  RICHARD  CUMMINGS 
JAMES  BRUCE GALLEMORE 
MICHAEL  THOMAS  GEHL 
JAMES  MAX  HADDOCK 
WILLIAM  LLOYD  HATCHER 

ni 

DENNIS  DEAN 

HERGENRETER 
DANIEL  GEORaE  HICKEY 
JAMES  HARVEa-  HOFFMAN 
PETER  JOHN  I»ERT 
ANTHONY  WILUAM 

LENGERICH 


MICHAEL  REX  MADCNER 
ROBERT  STEPHEN  MEYETT 
HENRY  EDWARD 

MONTGOMERY.  JR 
VICTOR  ADELBERT  J 

MORTEN SON 
WILUAM  FREDERICK  NOLO 
KATHLEEN  KOEHLER 

PAIGE 
JEFFERY  MARK  PERIN 
DAVID  JAMES  REILLY 
ALLAN  RUTHERFORD 
KENNIS  LEE  SIGMON 
CARL  NEILSON 

STRAWBRIDGE 
TERENCE  JEROME 

ULASZEWSKI 
DANIEL  ROY  WELCH 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AatONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING) 


I 


To  be  captain 


TERRY  PAUL  SARGLE 
ROBERT  NORMAN 

FREEDMAN 
ROBERT  WILUAM  JACOBS 
JAMES  WILLIAM  LOISELLE 
JOHN  HARVEY  LONG 
PATRICK  MICHAEL 

OCONNELL 


DAVID  CARLYLE 

OFFERDAHL 
WILLIAM  LENARD 

POSNETT.  m 
MICHAEL  DENNIS 

REDSHAW 
FREDERICK  G   SCHOBEKT 

JR 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
I^VIATION  MAINTENANCE) 

To  be  captain 


WILLIAM  PATRICK 

ENGLEHART 
SHARON  MCCUE  GURKE 
STEPHEN  CRAIG  HEILMAN 


MICHAEL  CHRISTIAN  KIEM 
DONALDS   RICE 
GALBRAITH  DENNS" 
WILLIAMS.  JR 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGY) 

To  be  captain 


WILLI.\M  DA  VIP  HENRY 
JOHN  PATRICK  ONEILL.  JR 
CHARLES  FREOERICK 
POPtKAS 


GEORGE  MARKS  SCHU 
KENNETH  ERVIN 

VERBRUGGE 
JERRY  EUGENE  WALTON 


SPECIAL'DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  captain 


MARCIA  MATARESE 

BARKELL 
DONALD  HALL  BARRETT 
MICHAEL  PATRICK 

DERUSSO 


JACOB  FREDERIC  KN-ECHT 

JR 
WATi-NE  IRVIN  PERRAS 
PERRY  MICHAEL  RATUFF 
DENNIS  ALLAN  WINTER 


SPECIAL  6UTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

To  be  captain 

STEPHEN  HARTEY  MARK  DICKENS  NEUHART 

CLAWSON 

SPECIAL  PUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

I        To  be  captain 

ROBERT  THOMAS  PEARSON      WILLUM  LEROY  SHUTT 
DONALD  A  ROMAN 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  (LINE) 

To  be  captain 


THOMAS  JOHN  PRUTER 
CARL  EMORY  RHLTJY 


ROBERT  SAGELEY  ERSKINE 
ELMER  HEATH  MANN 
WILUE  J   MEAP 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  12,  1991: 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

PATRICIA  F  EAIKI.  OF  HAWAII.  TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR 
OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  VICE  SUSAN 
S   ENGELEITEB.  RESIGNED 

THE  JUDICIARY 

MARILYN  L  HUFF.  OF  CAUPORNIA,  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JLTXJE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CAU- 
PORNIA \aCE  WILUAM  B  ENRIGHT.  RETIRED. 

U.S.  IlfrERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

WELOON  W.  CASE.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  Of  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  OORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DE- 
CEMBER 17.  ISea,  VICE  CLARENCE  J   BROWN. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  12,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JAMES  EDWARD  DENNY,  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE- 
MARKS. 


ROCICWELL  ANTHONY  SCHNABEL,  OF  CAUPORNIA.  TO 
BE  DEPlnY  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

MAURICE  OWENS  ELLSWORTH.  OF  IDAHO.  TO  BE  U  S 
ATTORNEi-  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  IDAHO  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  4  YEARS. 

E  MONTGOMERY  TUCKER.  OF  VIRfilNIA.  TO  BE  U  S  AT 
TORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 


RONALD  G  WOODS.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  US  ATTORNEY 
FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  FOR  THE  TERM 
OF  i  YEARS 
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March  12,  1991 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesday,  March  12,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

March  12.  1991. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Rich.^rd 
A.  Gephardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Edgar  Cooper,  pastor  of  the  New 
Hanover  Lutheran  Church,  New  Han- 
over. PA,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  power  and  the 
glory  are  Yours.  With  profound  joy  we 
offer  praise  and  thanksgiving  that  You 
are  righteous  and  good. 

Created  to  be  daughters  and  sons  in 
Your  own  image,  accept  our  humble 
gratitude  for  the  freedom  of  choice 
with  which  You  have  endowed  us.  As 
children  resemble  their  earthly  par- 
ents, grant  that  we  may  accept  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  are  akin  to 
Your  own. 

Guide  this  generation  safely  through 
the  brief  span  of  time  allotted  in  Your 
unfolding  story  of  an  ongoing  creation. 
Help  each  one  here  and  throughout  our 
Nation  build  upon  the  positive  con- 
tributions of  our  forefathers  and  forge 
a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  blessing. 

Surround  our  lives  with  Your  provi- 
dence and  fatherly  care  that  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  nation  we  may  honor 
and  respect  every  rightful  authority  in 
acknowledgment  of  Your  benevolent 
rule  through  Him  who  has  all  power  on 
Earth  and  in  Heaven.  Amen. 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 
SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 


Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour 
nal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 


Mr.  WEISS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  991.  An  act  to  e.xtend  the  expiration 
date  Df  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  419.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  enable  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
depositors  and  others  by  the  least  expensive 
means. 


REV.  EDGAR  COOPER 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  welcome  our  guest  chaplain. 
Rev.  Edgar  Cooper,  and  his  guests  from 
New  Hanover  Township,  in  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Rev- 
erend Cooper  is  with  us  this  day  to  ask 
God'3  guidance  and  blessing  upon 
America  and  our  work  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  is  fitting.  Reverend,  that  you  are 
with  us  today  because  1991  is  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  New  Hanover  Town- 
ship. 

Just  as  Reverend  Cooper,  the  first 
Speaker  of  this  House  was  also  the  pas- 
tor of  the  New  Hanover  Lutheran 
Church.  The  first  Speaker  was  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Muhlenberg,  the  same 
Muhlenberg  who  signed  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I  am 
proud  to  welcome  our  guest  chaplain. 
Rev.  Edgar  Cooper. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  Members  that  1-minute 
speeches  will  be  limited  to  10  per  side. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resigna- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

House  of  Representath'es, 
Washington,  DC,  March  11,  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker,  house  of  Representatives,  H-204  Cap- 
itol, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  announced  my 
decision  to  resign  from  Congress  in  order  to 
run  for  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dallas.  I  have 
attached  for  your  records  a  copy  of  the  for- 
mal letter  of  resignation  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted tHis  date  to  Texas  Governor  Ann  W. 
Richards. 

Under  Che  guidance  of  Donnald  K.  Ander- 
son, Clerk  of  the  House,  I  will  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  facilitate  the  transition  of 
my  office  to  the  Office  of  the  Third  District 
in  order  to  serve  the  people  of  the  District 
until  the  election  of  my  successor. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  represent  the  citizens  of  Texas"  Third  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes  for  over  8  years,  and  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  working  with  you  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Jongress  during  that  time.  Thank 
you  for  your  courtesies  and  assistance  dur- 
ing my  tenure. 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Bartlett. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  March  11,  1991. 
Hon.  Ann  W.  Richards, 
Governor.  State  of  Texas.  Austin,  TX. 

Dear  governor  Richards:  As  you  may  be 
aware.  1  have  announced  my  decision  to  re- 
sign from  Congress  in  order  to  run  for  Mayor 
of  the  Citjy  of  Dallas.  Accordingly,  effective 
immediately,  I  hereby  resign  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  "Hiird  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

I  am  submitting  my  resignation  to  you  at 
this  time  in  order  to  provide  to  you  ample 
opportunity  to  call  for  a  timely  and  orderly 
election  Ho  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  my 
resignation. 

Should  1  be  elected  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Dallas,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
on  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern 
for  our  city  and  state. 
Sinoerely, 

Steve  Bartlett. 


WHAT  rr  MEANS  TO  BE  A  CITIZEN 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  53d  anniversary  of  my  arriv- 
al in  thiB  country  with  my  mother  of 
blessed  memory  and  my  sister,  Claire. 
So  it  was  a  special  honor  for  me  to  lead 
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the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
today. 

I  will  be  taking  a  special  order  later 
today  to  talk  about  what  it  has  meant 
to  me  to  be  welcomed  into  the  United 
States,  and  I  will  be  talking  at  greater 
length  at  that  time. 

Those  of  us  privileged  to  be  granted 
American  citizenship  never  forget  the 
gift  of  life  bestowed  on  us,  nor  our  obli- 
gation to  defend  and  protect  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 


PASSING  A  CLEAN  RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPORATION  FUNDING 
BILL 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sign  to  my  left  indicates,  as  of  today 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  wasted 
$96  million  in  pure  waste  by  failing  to 
pass  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
funding  to  pay  for  depositors'  insur- 
ance which  we  all  know  we  have  to  pay 
for. 

I  understand  today  there  will  be  two 
amendments  or  two  substitutes  offered. 
One  will  be  the  first  straight  tax  in- 
crease vote  of  this  year,  mandating  $40 
billion  in  tax  increases,  according  to 
the  Treasury.  The  other  will  be  the 
first  straight  quota  vote  this  year,  re- 
quiring 25  percent  quotas  according  to 
an  analysis. 

I  would  urge  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  help  us  on  a  bipartisan  basis  de- 
feat these  two  substitutes,  keep  the 
Resolution  Trust  funding  clean  so  that 
the  President  will  sign  it,  and  end  the 
waste  of  money  which  has  already 
reached  $96  million  so  that  we  can  go 
ahead  and  pass  a  bill  that  is  inevitable 
and  must  be  passed.  I  would  urge  every 
Member  to  join  us  in  voting  for  the 
Wiley  base  bill  and  getting  a  clean 
funding  mechanism  through  the  Con- 
gress so  that  we  can  end  this  waste  of 
the  taxpayers"  money. 


D  1210 

IT  IS  TIME  FOR  SUCCESS  AT 
HOME 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica has  recently  succeeded  abroad:  it  is 
time  for  success  at  home.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  now  focus  our  attention  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment  which 
last  month  reached  a  4-year  high  of  6.5 
percent. 

During  February  208,000  jobs,  includ- 
ing 125,000  manufactiu-ing  jobs,  dis- 
appeared in  the  private  sector  mostly 
because  of  layoffs.  Further,  since  last 
August,    1.2    million    jobs    have    dis- 


appeared, and,  with  them,  more  than 
$52  billion  in  wages  and  salaries. 

In  addition  to  the  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment, the  most  recent  Department  of 
Labor  statistics  indicate  that  5.5  mil- 
lion Americans  holding  part-time  jobs 
would  prefer  to  work  full  time,  if  they 
could  find  such  a  job. 

But  the  problem  transcends  the  num- 
ber of  jobs.  We  must  also  focus  on  the 
quality  of  jobs  available. 

Median  family  income  has  been  stag- 
nant since  1979. 

Real  average  hourly  and  weekly 
earnings  declined  during  the  decade  of 
the  1980's. 

The  percentage  of  young  families 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  home  con- 
tinues to  erode. 

It  is  time  to  harness  the  energy  .  tal- 
ent and  commitment  that  we  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  gulf  in  order  to 
make  every  American  family  secure  in 
their  future. 

After  all.  it  is  tough  to  be  secure  in 
a  home  you  cannot  afford. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WYOMING'S  LEADER- 
SHIP AND  EDUCATION  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  morning  to  recog- 
nize Wyoming's  leadership  and  edu- 
cation development  program. 

This  year's  class  is  a  group  of  18 
adults  who  work  in  Wyoming  agri- 
culture, and  their  two  supervisors — one 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
the  other  from  the  Mid-America  World 
Trade  Center. 

These  folks  are  in  Washington  this 
week  as  part  of  their  participation  in  a 
2  year  program  that  exposes  them  to 
local.  State,  National,  and  inter- 
national influences  on  agriculture,  cul- 
minating next  year  in  a  visit  to  Roma- 
nia and  Russia. 

This  is  the  fourth  lead  group  from 
Wyoming.  They  are  highly  motivated, 
well  informed  rural  leaders  who  will 
act  forcefully,  serve  effectively  and 
speak  articulately  for  agriculture  and 
Wyoming  communities. 

As  part  of  their  trip  this  week,  they 
will  be  meeting  with  officials  at  USDA. 
Interior,  Congress,  the  White  House. 
Russian  and  Romanian  embassies,  com- 
modity organizations  and  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  com- 
mitment these  people  have  to  the  fu- 
ture of  agriculture,  to  our  State  of  Wy- 
oming, and  to  our  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  them  today. 
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DIRECT  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT 
TO  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  NEED- 
ED 

(Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  weeks,  we  have 
had  much  to  be  grateful  for.  But  last 
week's  report  on  unemployment  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  certainly 
nothing  to  cheer  about. 

Unemployment  is  at  a  4-year  high. 
Last  month  nearly  half  a  million 
Americans  lost  their  jobs  and  today 
over  8  million  are  out  of  work. 

The  numbers  are  staggering  and  they 
are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In  parts 
of  my  State  nearly  1  out  of  every  10 
Floridians  cannot  get  a  job. 

We  face  a  tremendous  problem.  And, 
yes,  there  are  no  simple  solutions.  But 
there  is  a  fundamental  starting  point: 
Invest  in  education. 

The  answer  to  this  job  crisis  begins 
in  our  classrooms.  For  far  too  long,  we 
have  separated  the  job  market  from 
the  world  of  education. 

And  now  we  are  paying  a  costly 
price.  Businesses  are  feverishly  seeking 
people  to  come  and  work  for  them,  but 
we  do  not  have  a  trained  work  force  to 
meet  their  needs. 

When  President  Bush  declared  him- 
self the  education  president,  this  coun- 
try was  ecs.  itic.  Today  we  need  more 
than  words.  We  need  a  direct  national 
commitment  to  an  educational  system 
which  looks  over  the  horizon  and  meets 
the  needs  of  our  emerging  industries. 


BOLIVIAN  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
WAR  AGAINST  DRUGS 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  note  the  recent  critical  events 
in  Bolivia  which  affect  our  Nation's 
war  against  drugs.  On  March  1.  1991, 
President  Bush  submitted  to  Congress 
his  international  narcotics  strategy  re- 
port which  proposes  $171.5  million  in 
foreign  aid  to  fund  the  war  against 
drugs  abroad.  Proposed  direct  aid  to 
Bolivia  is  $15.7  million. 

In  considering  aid  to  Bolivia,  we 
must  not  overlook  some  troubling  ac- 
tions undertaken  by  the  current  Boliv- 
ian regime.  On  March  4,  1991,  Minister 
Faustino  Rico  Toro,  under  pressure 
from  the  United  States  Government, 
resigned  from  his  position  as  head  of 
the  antinarcotics  force  in  Bolivia. 
While  we  all  welcome  this  man's  res- 
ignation, the  fact  that  he  was  ever  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  is  very  dis- 
turbing. 

Rico  Toro  was  publicly  accused  of 
being  involved  in  narcotics  trafficking 
and  in  perpetrating  human  rights 
abuses,  he  allegedly  worked  with  Klaus 
Barbie,    the    gestapo    chief   in    Lyon, 
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France;  and  he  headed  army  intel- 
ligence for  Maj.  Gen.  Luis  Garcia  Meza, 
who  is  now  a  fugitive  convicted  of, 
among  other  crimes,  genocide.  How 
could  the  current  regime  ever  consider 
someone  with  such  a  questionable 
record  to  head  an  antinarcotics  force? 

The  Bush  administration  certified 
Bolivia  as  having  fully  cooperated  in 
an  antinarcotics  effort.  Should  Con- 
gress, acting  in  its  oversight  capacity, 
choose  to  approve  the  Bolivian  certifi- 
cation, I  urge  the  administration  to 
continue  to  carefully  evaluate  the  Bo- 
livian commitment  to  an  antidrug  ef- 
fort and  not  to  hesitate  to  suspend  aid 
should  any  other  unscrupulous,  poten- 
tially corrupt  individual  be  given  a 
similar  position  of  authority. 

The  international  anti-drug  war  can- 
not afford  any  weak  links. 


GIVE  THE  AMERICAN  WORKER  A 
SHOT  AT  A  JOB  IN  THE  DESERT 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  iiermission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia  need  money  to 
rebuild.  As  a  result,  they  have  decided 
to  cut  production  of  oil.  thus  raising 
the  price  of  oil,  which  means  that 
Americans  are  going  to  pay  higher  fuel 
prices  and  basically  help  to  rebuild  the 
gulf. 

Now.  the  White  House  says,  'Do  not 
worry.  That  is  not  that  bad,  because 
America  is  going  to  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  contracts  to  rebuild  those  coun- 
tries." "Not  so,"  says  the  Washington 
Post.  They  say  that  American  compa- 
nies are  going  to  get  the  contracts. 
But,  guess  what.  American  companies 
are  going  to  hire  cheap  foreign  labor. 
not  American  workers. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  now,  if  it  was 
good  enough  for  Americans  to  die  in 
the  desert,  it  is  good  enough  for  Ameri- 
cans to  get  a  job  now  over  in  the 
desert. 

Congress  should  be  telling  these  big 
American  companies  who  are  making 
big  megabucks  to  not  forget  their  roots 
and  give  the  American  worker  a  shot 
at  a  job  in  the  desert. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE^ORN  AND 
GRAIN  SORGHUM  BASE  CLARI- 
FICATION ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished Nebraska  colleague,  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  and  I  have  recently  introduced 
H.R.  980,  the  Com  and  Grain  Sorghum 
Base  Clarification  Act,  to  expressly 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  allow  producers  to 
interchange  corn  and  sorghum  base 
acres. 


Under  the  1985  farm  bill,  producers 
could  plant  corn  or  grain  sorghum  on  a 
combined  corn  and  grain  sorghum  base 
in  a  manner  that  best  suited  their  rota- 
tion and  production  needs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  1990  farm  bill  unintention- 
ally took  away  that  flexibility.  The 
1990  act  separates  corn  and  sorghum 
base  acres  and  does  not  allow  their 
interchange — eliminating  the  farmer's 
ability  to  undertake  the  best  manage- 
ment practices  in  the  farm  operation. 

The  loss  of  this  flexibility  could  have 
a  dramatic  impact  on  Nebraska's  econ- 
omy. The  value  of  our  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  production  reaches  over  $2.2 
billion  annually,  and  generated  more 
than  SI. 8  billion  in  cash  receipts  in  1989 
for  Nebraska  farmers.  If  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clayton  Yeutter  had  not 
found  a  way  to  provide  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  establishment  of  corn  and 
sorghum  bases  during  the  1991  crop 
year,  we  could  have  seen  a  decline  in 
farm  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  permanently  correct 
this  unintended  effect  of  the  1990  farm 
bill,  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  and  cosponsor  H.R.  980,  the  Corn 
and  Grain  Sorghum  Base  Clarification 
Act  of  1991.  to  fully  restore  a  farmer's 
abilitiV  to  combine  feed  grain  bases 
through  the  1995  crop  year. 


MAKE  AMERICA  AN  ECONOMIC 
SUPERPOWER  AGAIN 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
country  is  celebrating  the  return  home  of  our 
servicemen  and  women  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Their  efforts  helped  to  reestablish  America  as 
the  military  superpower  we  are  and  our  phde 
In  therr  is  overflowing. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  them  once 
the  music  dies  down  and  the  crowds  thin.  We 
owe  It  to  them,  their  children,  and  the  cause 
they  fought  for  to  make  America  an  economic 
superpower  again. 

Last  Friday's  Latxjr  Department  statistics 
told  u3  that  over  8  million  Americans  are  out 
of  work.  In  February  450,000  new  registrants 
applyirjg  for  unemployment  brought  the  unem- 
ployment level  to  6,5  percent,  the  highest  in  4 
years. 

Not  only  are  there  no  jobs  for  civilians  but 
there  are  no  jobs  for  our  returning  heroes  as 
well. 

This  administration's  tolerance  for  unem- 
ployment is  unsettling.  Democrats  have  zero 
tolerance  for  joblessness, 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  more  wasteful 
than  a  person  who  wants  to  work,  and  who 
can  work,  but  who  cannot  get  a  job. 

In  1  week  the  following  four  things  hap- 
pened: 

Chrysler  went  a  week  without  making  a  car. 

A  Saudi  Arabian  prince  bought  15  percent 
of  Citkxrp  Bank. 

Chase  Manhattan  sold  its  asset  manage- 
ment business  to  a  bank  in  Switzerland. 


Sixty  percent  of  the  microchips  sold  in  the 
American  rnarket  were  foreign  made. 

These  fjgures  do  not  bode  well — they  mean 
that  capable  people  are  not  working.  They 
mean  that  the  Government  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  taking  up  the  slack,  and  they 
mean  that  the  economy  is  in  a  recession. 

Let  us  rfejoice  in  the  safe  return  of  our  veter- 
ans to  an  America  with  a  strong  economy 
where  they  can  get  a  good  job.  They  need  to 
work  in  peacetime,  too. 


HOLD  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 
ACCOUNTABLE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  Saddam  Hussein  announced 
that  those  who  threatened  to,  and  I 
quote,  "undermine  the  security"  of  his 
nation  "will  pay."  We  have  a  clear  in- 
dication here  that  Saddam  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  war  reparations 
and  liability  for  aggression  and  atroc- 
ities. If  he  threatens  his  own  people 
with  dire  consequences  for  their  rebel- 
lion, should  not  we  hold  him  to  the 
same  standard?  Clearly,  the  people  of 
Iraq  hav«  risen  up  against  his  tyranny, 
his  internal  repression,  and  his  foreign 
aggression.  While  we  in  no  way  want  to 
get  involved  in  internal  Iraqi  politics, 
should  not  we  lend  our  moral  weight  to 
the  struggle  of  those  Iraqis  striving  to 
be  free  item  this  ruthless  dictator?  Let 
us  seek  Justice  for  the  crimes  of  Sad- 
dam HusBein  by  bringing  him  before  a 
world  coart  so  that  he  too  may  pay  for 
his  crimes  against  peace  and  humanity. 
It  is  a  standard  he  has  held  his  own 
people  to.  Now  let  him  stand  account- 
able for  his  actions. 


MO'VI 


D  1220 


^E  QUICKLY  ON  CRIME 
PACKAGE 

(Mr.  MCCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remafks.) 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  his  address  to  the  joint  session 
of  Congress,  President  Bush  said  that  if 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
could  win  the  ground  war  in  100  hours, 
surely  Congress  could  pass  his  crime 
bill  in  Id)  days.  I  think  that  is  justi- 
fied. 

Yesterday,  he  submitted  his  crime 
bill  to  Congress  which  will  be  intro- 
duced today,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  body  and  the  other  body  cannot 
pass  that  crime  package  in  100  days. 
Last  October,  the  four  key  components 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body.  The  votes  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  pass  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  changes  to  allow  more  evi- 
dence in  more  easily  was  passed  265  to 
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157.  Death  penalty  restoration,  the  pro- 
cedures for  restoring  the  death  pen- 
alty, passed  271  to  159.  The  new  death 
penalty  for  drug  kingpins  was  passed 
295  to  133.  The  reform  of  habeas  corpus 
laws  that  would  end  the  endless  ap- 
peals that  death  row  inmates  take 
through  our  court  systems,  passed  by  a 
vote  of  285  to  146. 

The  challenge  is  out  there.  It  be- 
hooves all  Members  to  move  toward 
meeting  this  challenge.  One  hundred 
days  is  not  too  long  to  pass  a  major  bill 
like  this.  It  is  too  short,  in  reality.  We 
need  to  get  on  with  it.  We  need  to  pass 
it.  We  need  to  do  what  we  need  to  do, 
and  let  Members  not  take  even  100  days 
to  do  it  in.  Let  Members  pass  the  crime 
bill  the  President  has  submitted  now. 


KENNEDY-SLATTERY  SUBSTITUTE 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  considers  more  funding  for 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout.  No  one 
relishes  the  prospect  of  voting  for  what 
may  be  the  country's  least  popular  pro- 
gram. The  American  people  are  out- 
raged by  this  scandal.  And  rightfully 
so.  Average  citizens  neither  caused  nor 
benefited  from  the  looting  of  the  S&L 
industry.  Yet,  now  they've  got  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  the  wrongs  of  a 
few.  And  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
they've  got  to  pay  with  interest.  This 
method  of  Treasury  borrowing  triples 
the  cost  of  the  bailout.  And  it  perpet- 
uates an  immoral  scheme  of  sending 
today's  bills  to  tomorrow's  taxpayers — 
our  children  and  their  children. 

As  much  as  we  may  not  want  to  act, 
this  is  not  the  time  for  inaction.  The 
Government  must  fulfill  its  obligation 
to  insured  depositors.  The  question  is 
not  whether  to  provide  more  funds,  but 
how  to  do  so  in  the  cheapest  and  fairest 
way  possible  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
Today,  House  Members  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  cheaper,  fairer 
bailout.  The  Kennedy-Slattery  pay-as- 
you-go  substitute  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  bailout  by  $120  billion  in  costly 
interest  payments— Treasury.  It  will 
cut  the  budget  deficit  by  $170  billion 
over  4  years— CBO.  It  will  force  the 
RTC  to  be  more  careful  about  how  it 
spends  taxpayer  dollars.  And  most  im- 
portantly, it  will  free  our  children  from 
the  shackles  of  S&L  debt,  so  they  can 
build  a  better  future  for  themselves 
and  for  America. 

A  vote  for  Kennedy-Slattery  is  a  vote 
for  fairness  and  fiscal  responsibility.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush  has  taken  the  lead  in 
proposing  dramatic  reforms  in  our  em- 
ployment discrimination  laws.  The 
President's  bill  will  be  introduced  this 
week  by  our  Republican  leaders. 

Unlike  legislation  being  advanced  by 
the  Democrats,  our  bill  will  not  force 
employers  to  adopt  race-based  quotas 
for  their  hiring  and  promotion  prac- 
tices; or  create  a  bonanza  for  trial  law- 
yers through  open  ended  compensatory 
and  punitive  damages.  It  will  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  employment  dis- 
crimination laws  by  providing  a  new 
monetary  remedy  for  victims  of  on- 
the-job  sexual  harassment  with  equi- 
table damages  of  up  to  $100,000. 

Make  clear,  also,  that  the  new  rem- 
edies will  be  awarded  by  judges,  and 
not  by  juries. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Congress  Members  to 
support  this  legislation. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO  PAYMENT  PLAN 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  this  body  will  consider  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  reauthoriza- 
tion. This  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  comes  before 
this  Congress  during  this  session. 

I  will  be  joining  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  in  offering  a  pay-as-you-go 
proposal  that  proposes  to  pay  for  the 
savings  and  loan  mess  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  beyond.  We  offer  this  amend- 
ment with  one  principle  in  mind:  We 
believe  that  we  should  pay  our  bills. 
We  believe  it  is  wrong  to  pass  all  the 
bills  for  savings  and  loan  mess  on  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

This  borrow-and-spend  approach  is 
politically  popular  and  politically 
easy.  We  understand  that.  But  it  is  eco- 
nomically destructive,  and  more  im- 
portantly, it  is  morally  wrong. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  the  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery amendment  and  to  vote 
for  pay-as-you-go  funding.  It  is  a  vote 
for  financial  accountability.  Most  im- 
portant, it  is  a  vote  that  will  save  the 
taxpayers  $120  billion.  The  taxpayers  in 
this  instance  happen  to  be  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  who  will  not  be  here 
today.  They  will  not  be  represented  in 
this  debate,  unless  we  vote  for  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery. and  vote  to  put  the  bills 
on  the  table,  and  debate  how  we  will 
pay  for  them.  I  urge  your  support. 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
Radio  Free  China,  broadcasting  de- 
signed to  beam  uncensored  news  and 
information  to  the  Chinese  people. 

Even  though  blatant  persecution  of 
the  Chinese  people  continues  unabated, 
an  active  underground  movement  con- 
tinues in  China  to  struggle  for  basic 
human  rights. 

Authorities  are  trying  to  destroy  this 
movement  by  convicting  many  inno- 
cent people  who  were  involved  in 
Tiananman  Square  of 

counterrevolutionary  activities. 

In  addition,  the  Tibetan  people  are 
now  being  threatened  with  execution 
solely  for  their  political  beliefs.  Last 
week  a  Tibetan  monk,  originally  sen- 
tenced to  19  years  for  translating  into 
Tibetan  human  rights  documents  in- 
cluding the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  has  had  his  sentence 
changed  to  execution. 

The  only  crime  of  these  innocent  peo- 
ple is  speaking  freely.  To  convict  them, 
and  in  some  cases  to  execute  them,  is 
absolutely  outrageous  and  unaccept- 
able. Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Chinese  people 
cannot  speak  the  truth,  we  must  speak 
it  for  them. 

Providing  radio  broadcasting  of  im- 
censored  news  and  information  to  the 
Chinese  people  would  help  to  end  this 
oppression.  I  urge  Members  to  cospon- 
sor  my  bill  for  Radio  Free  China. 


REPUBLICAN  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.    BALLENGER   asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


SUPPORT  RADIO  FREE  CHINA 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


WINNING  A  WAR  FOR  HUNGRY 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

.Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  were  busy  winning  the  war,  it 
appears  that  hungry  women  and  chil- 
dren were  being  denied  food  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  all  read  in  the  paper  this  morning 
that  nutritionally  at-risk  women  and 
children  in  the  Washington  area  are 
being  kicked  off  the  WIC  Program. 

Last  year,  higher  food  prices  threat- 
ened to  push  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  off  WIC.  I  introduced  a 
bill  that  passed  that  extended  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  State  WIC  pro- 
grams. I  had  language  in  the  bill  that 
required  a  monthly  food-cost  report  by 
USDA,  so  that  WIC  wouldn't  get 
caught  in  this  same  bind  twice. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  go  again. 
The  most  recent  USDA  report  says 
nothing  about  any  problem  in  the 
Washington  area. 

I  can't  believe  that  we  can  win  a  war 
half  way  around  the  world,  and  we 
can't  feed  hungry  kids  in  our  own 
backyards.  There  is  just  no  place  for 
malnourished  children  in  a  country  as 
strong  as  America  is. 

For  myself,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  say- 
ing "no"  to  hungry  children.  In  a  few 
weeks,  I'm  going  to  introduce  a  bill 
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that  wts  out  a  schedule  for  fully  fund- 
ing the  WIC  Program  by  1996.  The  bill 
i«  CAlled  the  "Freedom  From  Want 
Act." 

If  you  believe  that  hungry  children 
ought  to  be  fed;  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  Freedom  From  Want  Act. 


D  1230 

KEY  TO  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  concerned  with  the  tone 
of  some  of  the  postwar  pronounce- 
mentB.  The  key  to  peace  in  the  Mideast 
is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been:  Arab 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist. 
Putting  pressure  on  Israel  to  make  uni- 
lateral concessions  is  not  the  way  to 
peace.  The  tragic  killings  this  week  of 
four  women  in  Jerusalem  by  Palestin- 
ian terrorists  proves  yet  again  that  Is- 
rael's enemies  are  interested  only  in 
one  thing,  its  destruction. 

Also,  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
cozylng  up  to  Syria?  Hafez  Assad  is  no 
better  than  Saddam  Hussein.  Yet  the 
A. P.  reported  this  week  that  we  are 
considering  giving  captured  Iraqi  weap- 
ons to  Syria.  That  is  the  same  Syrians 
who  destroyed  Lebanon,  the  same  Syr- 
ians whose  allies  continue  to  hold 
American  hostages  in  Lebanon,  the 
■ame  Syrians  who  killed  over  20.000  ci- 
vilians at  Hama,  the  same  Syrians  who 
will  point  their  weapons  in  only  one  di- 
rection, the  direction  of  our  ally,  Is- 
rael. 

We  made  the  mistake  of  coddlinR 
Baddam  Hussein  before  he  invaded  Ku- 
wait. Let  us  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take again  with  Syria. 


MORE  TIME  FOR  DEBATE  ON  ETC 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  asked  and 
waa  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  will  be  considering  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  for  almost  $80 
billion  in  funding  for  the  RTC.  author- 
ization for  the  RTC,  $80  billion.  The 
RTC  legislation  deserves  at  least  a  full 
day's  work  by  the  House.  At  present 
only  about  4  hours  is  scheduled.  We 
should  at  least  double  that  amount  of 
time  so  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  who  wants  to  speak  on  this  very 
important  legislation  will  be  allowed  a 
cluuice  to  speak. 

There  is  nothing  we  will  do  this  year 
Wblcb  is  more  Important  than  this 
pleos  of  legislation.  It  is  important  to 
t*ka  this  opportunity  to  review  what  is 
happening  with  the  Resolution  Trust 
OorporatlOD.  It  is  important  to  exam- 
ine wbftt  is  happening  with  prosecu- 


tiona  of  people  who  are  criminals  in 
high  financial  circles.  It  is  important 
to  look  at  the  corruption  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  RTC  itself  and  decide  what 
to  do  about  that.  It  is  important  to 
have  time  to  consider  the  impact  of  an 
$80  billion  bill  on  the  rest  of  the  domes- 
tic budget. 

Now,  $80  billion,  that  is  an  average  of 
$10  billion  per  hour.  At  least  we  should 
take  8  hours  to  discuss  that  $80  billion. 

I  appeal  to  the  leadership  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  to  allow  a  debate  to 
take  place  for  at  least  1  day,  8  hours. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
ANTICRIME  BILL 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
when  the  President  announced  that  he 
is  sending  an  anticrime  package  over 
to  this  House  and  to  the  other  body,  he 
made  a  great  contribution  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  That  contribution  was 
not  just  in  the  contents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  package,  although  I 
support  most  points  the  President  has 
made  and  I  look  forward  to  working  on 
that  package  as  a  member  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  but  the 
real  contribution  is  the  fact  that  the 
President  selected  the  fight  against 
crime  for  his  first  specific  legislative 
package  following  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

We  fought  a  war  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  Americans  and  of  other  people 
againtit  international  aggression,  but 
we  alto  have  to  protect  the  security  of 
Americans  right  here  on  America's 
streets.  Despite  winning  the  war. 
Americans  are  not  safe  if  they  cannot 
walk  down  their  streets  safely,  if  they 
cannot  remain  in  their  homes  safely. 

The  President  realizes  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  solve  our  other  pressing 
problems,  whether  they  are  in  the 
economy  or  in  education  or  in  health 
care,  if  we  are  not  safe  simply  to  go 
about  and  do  our  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  President  has  selected  domestic  se- 
curity for  his  first  postwar  domestic 
goal. 


BURDEN  SHARING  NEEDED  IN  S&L 
BAILOUT 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  will  be  taking  up  the  admin- 
istration's funding  bill  for  the  RTC. 
The  administration's  bill  will  provide 
an  additional  $30  billion  to  hold  us  over 
until  September  30  of  this  year,  even 
thou^  the  administration  has  told  us 
they  will  need  an  additional  $50  billion 


for  next  year  and  they  do  not  know  the 
number  of  billions  of  dollars  they  will 
need  in  the  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  in  the 
House  Banking  Committee.  I  offered  a 
responsible  amendment  asking  for  bur- 
den sharing  from  the  States  whose 
policies  are  most  responsible  for  the 
S&L  losses  for  which  we  are  now  pay- 
ing. Today,  even  though  that  amend- 
ment passed  the  committee  with  a  ma- 
jority on  the  Republican  side  and  a  ma- 
jority on  the  Democratic  side,  even 
though  it  was  approved  28  to  16,  we  are 
being  denied  by  the  rule  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  and  debate  it  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  45  percent  of  the 
loss  of  the  S&L  crisis  is  the  result  of 
the  failure  of  States  to  properly  regu- 
late and  administer  their  State-char- 
tered institutions,  and  when  Federal 
taxpayers  are  now  asked  to  bail  out  the 
States  for  their  mistakes,  it  is  inexcus- 
able that  this  Congress  will  not  even 
address  or  consider  that  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
that  because  this  rule  does  not  even 
allow  us  to  debate,  much  less  vote  on, 
this  important  amendment  which 
passed  in  committee  with  broad  bipar- 
tisan support,  that  the  rule  and  the  bill 
both  receive  a  no  vote  until  this  House 
has  the  opportunity  to  fully  discuss  the 
S&L  disaster. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

(Ms.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ajid  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Republican  leadership  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  will  be  introducing 
the  President's  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

This  was  not  a  decision  I  came  to 
precipitously  nor  easily.  It  is.  however, 
the  only  decision  I  could  reach  in  good 
conscience. 

The  time  has  come  to  acknowledge 
the  damaging  inequities  and  painful  at- 
titudes confronted  by  women  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  time  has  come  to  deal  with 
these  acts  of  prejudice  and  protection- 
ism resulting  in  a  nation  of  denied  op- 
portunities with  a  sad  history  of  lost 
contributions. 

The  time,  my  friends,  has  also  come 
to  play  straight  with  the  women  of  this 
country— not  as  political  pawns— or  the 
minority  of  the  moment. 

The  Democrats'  civill  rights  bill  will 
unavoidably  set  quotas  by  encouraging 
litigation  in  the  workplace  based  sole- 
ly on  numbers  and  percentages. 

The  President's  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  promote  "statistical 
equality,"  it  promotes  real  equality 
and  real  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  once  said  during 
her  drive  for  equality,  "I  shall  work  for 
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the  Republican  party  and  call  on  all 
women  to  join  me.  precisely  *  *  *  for 
what  that  party  has  done  and  promises 
to  do  for  women." 

Well,  Susan  B.,  your  time  has  come 
and  it  is  once  again  because  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  1 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  1:36  p.m. 
on  Monday.  March  11,  1991,  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  whereby 
the  transmits  proposed  legislation  entitled 
the  "Comprehensive  Violent  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1991"  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis. 

With  great  respect,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  k.  Anderson, 
Clerk  House  of  Representatives. 


COMPREHENSIVE  VIOLENT  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1991— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  H.  DOC.  NO.  102- 
58 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  March  12, 
1991.) 


PERMITTING  USE  OF  ROTUNDA 
FOR  HOLOCAUST  CEREMONY 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  45)  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  ceremony  to  commemo- 
rate the  days  of  remembrance  of  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  45 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  designated  April  7 
through  April  14,  1991,  and  April  26  through 
May  3,  1992,  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust":  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  rotunda  of  the 


Capitol  is  authorized  to  be  used  for  cere- 
monies as  part  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. The  ceremonies  shall  be  conducted  on 
April  11,  1991,  from  8  o'clock  ante  meridiem 
until  3  o'clock  post  meridiem  and  on  April 
30,  1992,  from  8  o'clock  ante  meridiem  until  3 
o'clock  post  meridiem.  Physical  prepara- 
tions for  the  ceremony  shall  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  such  conditions  as  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  prescribe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost}  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Yates,  for  introducing 
this  important  resolution,  and  I  am 
honored  to  manage  the  measure  on  the 
floor  today.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  for 
all  their  efforts  in  planning  the  Days  of 
Remembrance. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  use  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  Holo- 
caust commemoration  ceremonies  on 
April  11,  1991,  and  April  30,  1992. 

Just  50  years  ago,  the  "final  solu- 
tion" was  confirmed.  Throughout  the 
year  1941,  Hitler  laid  the  groundwork 
and  gave  the  orders  for  total  destruc- 
tion. Anyone  wearing  a  yellow  tin  disc 
on  the  sleeve  went  to  the  death 
camps — the  German  Jews  would  go,  the 
Russian  Jews  would  go,  the  Polish 
Jews  would  go. 

It  is  painful  to  remember  that  half  a 
century  ago  in  January,  the  Nazi  lead- 
er was  cheered  when  he  talked  of  the 
war  that  "can  only  bring  about  the 
final  annihilation  of  Jewry." 

Just  50  years  ago  today,  the 
Aryanization  policy  was  instituted  to 
confiscate  all  Jewish  property  in  The 
Netherlands.  Daily,  Jews  were  forced 
into  ghettos  in  Poland  and  deported  to 
concentration  camps  such  as  Aushwitz. 

The  year  1941  brought  a  host  of  anti- 
Jewish  decrees  to  all  of  Europe:  The  SS 
ordered  Jews  to  wear  yellow  badges, 
sidewalks  were  off-limits,  curfews  were 
imposed,  radios  and  telephones  were  re- 
moved from  Jewish  homes,  and  Jewish 
businesses  were  shut  down.  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  use  public  transportation, 
visit  parks,  theaters  or  libraries,  or  at- 
tend public  schools. 

As  summer  approached.  Germany  in- 
vaded the  Soviet  Union  and  occupied 
the  capital  of  Lithuania.  June  27  is 
known  as  Red  Friday  in  the  town  of 
Bialystok  in  Poland  where  several 
thousand  Jews  were  burned  alive  in  the 
street.  In  Hungary,  6,000  Jews  were  re- 
tained as  slave  laborers  while  11,000 
were  deported  to  the  Ukraine  and  mur- 
dered. 

On  July  31,  the  chief  of  the  Reich  Se- 
curity Office  was  ordered  to  prepare  a 
"final  solution"  to  the  "Jewish  ques- 


tion." The  Nazis  experiment  with  poi- 
sonous gas  and  searched  for  methods  of 
mass  extermination. 

It  hurts  to  recall  the  cruelty  of  the 
Holocaust^-the  hatred,  the  racism,  the 
torture  that  humans  can  inflict  on  one 
another  is  grueling  enough  in  memory. 
Yet  it  is  so  necessary  that  we  reflect 
upon  this  hideous  time  in  world  history 
so  that  we  dare  not  forget.  Five  short 
decades  ago,  people  fell  in  line  behind  a 
sick  and  clever  tyrant,  a  man  who  tried 
to  eliminate  from  the  planet  all  that 
he  did  not  like. 

We  can  never  be  sure,  especially  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
that  the  dictators  are  only  in  the  his- 
tory books.  Clearly,  they  are  still  in 
our  midst.  Clearly,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  pre- 
vent the  injustices  of  the  past  from  re- 
curring in  our  lifetimes. 

a  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today 
to  rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  45,  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  rotunda  for  ceremonies  of 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust. 

The  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1980,  and 
charged  with  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  the  6  million  Jewish  victims  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust. 

The  Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust  has  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Council's  continuing 
effort  to  remind  us  of  history's  darkest 
chapter.  And  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  mark  the  eighth  consecutive  year 
that  Congress  has  approved  commemo- 
rating the  event  with  ceremonies  in 
the  rotunda. 

The  use  of  the  rotunda  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  timing  of  this  resolution, 
are  altogether  appropriate.  In  the  Halls 
of  the  heart  of  our  democracy,  it  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  reflect  and  con- 
template an  unprecedented  tragedy;  it 
is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  mourn, 
to  remember,  and  to  affirm  our  resolve 
that  history  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
peat itself. 

A  period  of  indifference  and  silence 
led  us  into  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  Remem- 
bering that  mistake  will  help  us  avoid 
it  in  the  future. 

And  I  find  it  appropriate  to  bring  this 
resolution  up  now,  just  a  few  days  after 
we  have  silenced  a  Middle  East  tyrant, 
who  pointed  a  finger  at  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  again  threatened  their  sur- 
vival. When  the  world  united  against 
Saddam  Hussein's  naked  aggression  in 
Kuwait,  he  tried  to  divide  and  under- 
mine the  determination  and  resolve  of 
the  allied  forces  by  trying  to  make  Is- 
rael the  issue,  and  the  Jewish  people 
once    again    the    scapegoats    of    the 
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world's  political  turmoil.  But  not 
agrain,  Mr.  Speaker;  never  again. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  today,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
unanimous  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  for 
bringing  my  bill  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Barrett]  has  pointed  out  so  well. 
It  is  very  appropriate  at  this  particular 
time  that  the  bill  be  brought  up  and 
that  the  ceremony  be  allowed  to  take 
place  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

The  U.S.  Holocaust  Council  is  man- 
dated by  the  statute  which  created  it 
to  observe  days  of  remembrance  for 
victims  of  the  Holocaust.  It  is  equally 
appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  ceremony  marking  or  remem- 
bering those  murdered  in  the  Holocaust 
to  take  place  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  where  it  has  taken  place 
for  8  years  preceding  this  one. 

This  bill  will  allow  it  to  take  place 
again  this  year  and  the  following  year. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
eloquent  statements  of  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Barrett].  Both  gentlemen  have  point- 
ed out  very  clearly  the  traditions,  the 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  celebrating  this  ceremony. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  45. 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  the  Capitol 
rotunda  on  April  11,  1991  for  the  com- 
memoration ceremony  for  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  I  would  like  to  thank  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  Yates,  for 
introducing  this  legislation,  thereby 
ensuring  this  important  ceremony.  His 
invaluable  service  on  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  over  the  years  is  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us.  The  Councils  de- 
cision to  once  again  conduct  the  cere- 
mony in  our  beloved  rotunda  is  indeed 
appropriate,  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  lend  my  support  to  this 
request. 

The  Days  of  Remembrance  ceremony 
is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  Each 


year  during  the  program,  six  memorial 
candles  are  lit.  These  flames  honor  the 
memory  of  the  more  than  6  million 
Jewish  men.  women,  and  children  who 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
Though  they  are  no  longer  among  us, 
their  legacy  lives  on.  It  is  a  legacy  that 
reminds  us  and  requires  us  to  be  for- 
ever vigilant  to  racism,  bigotry,  and  ig- 
norance. 

Though  it  has  always  been  painful  to 
confront  the  realities  of  the  Holocaust, 
the  lessons  learned  are  too  important 
to  ignore.  Each  year  we  become  more 
cognizant  of  the  evils  and  persecutions 
which  exist  in  this  world.  This  year  the 
world  stood  up  to  another  brutal  dic- 
tator. Saddam  Hussein.  Yet  in  1933, 
that  was  not  the  case.  The  result  was 
the  horrifying  brutality  of  the  Holo- 
caust. The  Holocaust  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, currently  under  construction, 
will  be  a  testament  to  the  memory  of 
all  those  killed  during  those  dark 
years.  Our  Congress"  Days  of  Remem- 
brance ceremony  to  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  will  remind  mankind  that 
we  must  forever  be  vigilant  in  uphold- 
ing human  rights  and  in  fighting  intol- 
erance, bigotry,  and  genocide. 

It  Is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  "to 
save  one  life  is  to  save  the  world." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  re- 
marks and  commend  and  compliment 
him. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  for 
yielding  the  time,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  to  extend 
congratulations  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates]  who  is  the  prime 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  which  would,  as 
Congress  has  done  for  the  last  8  years, 
provide  for  a  commemoration  to  be 
held  in  the  rotunda,  which  is  just  a  few 
yards  from  where  we  are  speaking,  to 
commemorate  the  Days  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  by  many,  this 
is  the  perfectly  appropriate  time  to 
consider  this  bill  in  view  of  what  has 
just  recently  happened.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Barrett]  said  the 
same  thing.  This  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  bring  the  bill  up  even  as  we  are 
seeing  the  end  of  this  terrible  war  in 
the  gulf  region  involving  a  person  who 
may  well  have  transgressed  the  rules  of 
God  and  man  to  a  degree  similar  to 
those  transgressions  which  occurred  in 
the  Second  World  War  which  we  term 
the  Holocaust. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  salute 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost] 
on  bringing  this  up,  and  I  urge  all  my 


colleagues  to  vote  unanimously  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  supporl  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  45. 
it  is  a  fittfig  use  of  the  Capitol  rotunda  to  re- 
member the  millions  of  victims  of  the  Nazi  Hol- 
ocaust. 

In  January  1942,  Hitler  had  been  in  power 
9  years— S  years  of  terror  and  persecution  of 
the  Jewi$h  people.  Hitler  deputy  Reinhard 
Heydrick  spoke  of  a  "final  solution."  The  "ex- 
perience of  history,"  Heydrick  said,  called  for 
destroying  the  Jewish  race.  Auschwitz, 
Maidanek,  and  other  concentration  camps  are 
sad  reminders  of  Nazi  policy. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  see  the  expe- 
rience of  history.  We  shoukj  learn  from  it  and 
never  forget.  We  must  remember  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  Rememtier  their  suffering. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  45, 
which  pertnits  Holocaust  Memorial  ceremonies 
to  be  held  in  the  Capitol  rotunda. 

Traditionally,  the  rotunda  is  a  place  where 
bodies  of  individuals  who  have  made  lasting 
contributions  to  civilization  lie  in  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  6  million  people  perished  in 
the  HolocBust.  In  their  death  we  find  a  lasting 
contribution  to  civilization. 

We  find  the  lessons  that  govern  our  lives 
today,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

We  sent  legions  to  the  Persian  Gulf  partly 
because  we  saw  in  Saddam  Hussein  a  fleet- 
ing resen*lance  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

We  deory  racists  like  David  Duke  and  Louis 
Farakhan,  and  we  confront  their  abhorrent 
lies,  because  we  know  what  hap>pens  when 
you  turn  the  other  cheek. 

We  tate  responsibility  for  our  own  short- 
comings, because  we  know  that  there  are  no 
scapegoats. 

And  oii  of  the  ashes  of  the  Holocaust  we 
find  a  reinforcement  of  the  justness  of  the 
principles  this  Nation  was  founded  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  just  a  pur- 
pose for  the  Capitol  rotunda  to  serve  than  to 
be  the  sight  of  ceremonies  honoring  and  com- 
memorating the  6  million. 

Mr.  PROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTV).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offiered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  45),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  389,  nays  0, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 

j  [Roll  No.  37) 

YEAS— 389 


Abercrombie 
Ackemmn 


Alexander 
Allard 


Anderson 
Andrews  (ME) 
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Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Armey 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuCotn 
Bacchus 
Baker 
Ballengrer 
Barrett 
Barton 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Btlbray 
BlUrakls 
Bllley 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonlor 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
BuDDtog 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
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Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
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Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condlt 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlln 
Cox  (CA) 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Carza 
DeFazlo 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dooley 
Doollttle 
Doman  (CA) 
Downey 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
E^ly 
Eckan 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 
Erdrelch 
Espy 
Evans 
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Fawell 
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Felghan 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 
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Frost 

Oallegly 
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Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 
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GlUmor 

Gllman 
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Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 
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GundersoD 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  ( LA ) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hobson 
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Hopkins 

Hoyer 
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Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
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JelTerson 

Jenkins 
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Johnston 
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Kaptur 
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Kennedy 
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Kolter 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 
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LaFalce 
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Lancaster 

Lantos 
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Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 
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McDade 
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Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 
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Mink 

Moakley 
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Moorhead 
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Morella 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 
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Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 
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Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 
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Oberstar 
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Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

F*ursell 

Qutllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 


Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Santo  rum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 
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Barnard 

Baleman 

Herman 

BevllI 

Boxer 
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Cox  (ID 

Dickinson 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dymally 

Engel 

English 

Fields 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stiunp 

Sund(iulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY') 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Fish 

Flake 

Gingrich 

Hammerschmldt 

Hefner 

Horn 

Morton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Marlenee 

Mfume 

Miller  (OH) 

Moody 

Mrazek 


Thornton 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Y'atron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FLi 

zeiirr 

Zimmer 


There  was  no  objection. 


Nagle 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Sanders 

Slkorski 

SUrk 

Tanner 

Torricelll 

Traxler 

Udall 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Wilson 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  permitting  the  use  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  cere- 
monies as  part  of  the  commemoration 
of  the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  Holocaust." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  No.  37  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  45  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  February  25,  1991,  due  to 
personal  reasons.  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent from  the  Capitol  during  rollcall 
No.  26  and  rollcall  No.  26.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
both  rollcalls. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing rollcall  Vote  No.  37  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  45  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll- 
call Vote  No.  37  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  45  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  105  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  RES.  105 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXHI.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1315)  to 
provide  additional  funding  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  the  amendments  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution  and  which  shall  not  exceed 
sixty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  of  the  text  printed  in  part  one  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rillee  accom- 
panying this  resolution  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  and  said  substitute  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  No  amendment 
to  said  substitute  shall  be  in  order  except 
the  amendments  printed  in  part  two  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accom- 
panying this  resolution.  Said  amendments 
shall  be  considered  in  the  order  and  manner 
specified  in  the  report  and  may  be  offered 
only  by  the  Member  specified  or  his  des- 
ignee. Said  amendments  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  and  which  shall  be  de- 
batable for  the  time  specified  in  the  repoil;, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  S&id 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. All  points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments   printed    in    the    report    are    hereby 
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waived.  If  more  than  one  of  the  amendments 
is  adopted,  only  the  final  amendment  which 
is  adopted  shall  be  considered  as  fully  adopt- 
ed and  reported  back  to  the  House.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnai 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit,  or  recommit  with 
instructions  if  offered  by  Representative 
Michel  of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  105  Is 
a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1315,  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of 
1991.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  as  original 
text  for  purposes  of  amendment  the 
text  of  H.R.  1315  as  ordered  reported  by 
the  Banking  Committee  and  printed  in 
part  1  of  House  Report  102-13  accom- 
panying this  resolution. 

In  addition,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
three  amendments  in  the  nature  of  sub- 
stitutes which  may  be  considered  in 
the  order  specified,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  and  shall  be  considered 
as  read.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  are 
waived.  The  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  amendment  by  Representa- 
tives Slattery  and  Kennedy  or  their 
designee,  debatable  for  1  hour  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  to  the  amendment; 

Second,  the  amendment  by  Rep- 
resentative Wylie  or  his  designee,  de- 
batable for  1  hour  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  a  Member  opposed  to 
the  amendment  and; 

Third,  the  amendment  by  Represent- 
ative Gonzalez  or  his  designee,  debat- 
able for  1  hour  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  a  Member  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  more 
than  one  substitute  in  order  in  what  is 
aometimes  referred  to  as  a  king-of-the- 
hlll  procedure.  Under  the  king-of-the- 
hlll  procedure  provided  in  this  rule, 
each  of  the  three  substitutes  can  be 
considered,  even  after  adoption  of  a 
prior  substitute.  Only  the  last  sub- 
stitute adopted  will  be  reported  back 
to  the  House. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides one  motion  to  recommit,  or  re- 
commit with  instructions  if  offered  by 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1315  provides  an 
additional  S30  billion  to  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  cover  the  losses 
of  savings  and  loans  that  are  closed, 
sold,  or  merged  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
House  Resolution  105  is  a  good  rule 
that  will  allow  expeditious  consider- 
ation of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion Funding  Act  of  1991.  1  urge  its 
adoption. 
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Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
majf'  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  105,  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1315.  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  funding  bill. 
This  rule  is  the  product  of  bipartisan 
consultation,  and  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Moakley  and  Mr.  Derrick 
for  their  willingness  to  work  with 
those  of  us  in  the  minority  to  develop 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rule. 

In  most  circumstances,  it  would  be 
easj'  for  me  to  oppose  this  rule  because 
of  Its  restrictive  nature.  However,  our 
leadership  approves  of  the  rule,  and  no 
Republican  Member  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  seeking  rec- 
ognition of  their  amendment  was  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  offer  it.  I  also 
believe  it  is  an  appropriate  rule,  given 
the  controversial  nature  of  the  issue 
being  addressed,  and  the  time  con- 
straints we  face. 

The  RTC  has  said  that,  in  the  next 
few  days,  it  will  run  out  of  funds  to 
continue  closing  down  the  more  than 
180  insolvent  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions that  remain  open.  Every  day  we 
delay  will  add  more  than  $8  million  to 
the  cost  of  the  cleanup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  being  appointed 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  I  served  9 
years  on  the  Banking  Committee,  and  I 
remember  very  well  the  difficulties  the 
committee  had  to  overcome  to  pass 
legislation  to  close  down  insolvent 
thrifts  and  recapitalize  the  savings  and 
loan  insurance  fund.  Thus,  when  the 
Banking  Committee  was  asked  to  come 
up  with  the  second  installment  of  $30 
billion  to  continue  the  resolution  proc- 
ess, nobody  expected  the  process  to  be 
easy. 

The  rule  we  are  considering  today  of- 
fers a  clear-cut  choice  between  a  clean 
funding  bill,  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  two  other  proposals 
that  threaten  to  bog  down  the  resolu- 
tion process  and  add  millions — perhaps 
billions— more  to  the  cost  of  the  clean- 
up. For  example,  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
substitute  authorizes,  but  does  not  ap- 
propriate any  funds  to  continue  the 
cleanup  of  insolvent  thrifts.  If  enacted, 
it  will  virtually  force  the  RTC  to  shut 
its  doors. 
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The  Gonzalez  substitute  contains  on- 
erous mandates  on  the  RTC  that  will 
delay  the  sale  of  assets  by  up  to  6 
months,  and  will  add  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  RTC's  oper- 
ations. One  provision  in  particular  will 
force  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
wealthy  tenants  in  rent-controlled 
properties.  The  RTC,  for  example,  owns 
nine  units  in  a  building  located  in  one 
of  Manhattan's  most  exclusive  neigh- 
borhoods. The  tenants  are  paying  rents 
as  low  as  $475  a  month  for  2,100  square 
foot  apartments.  If  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute passes,  the  RTC  will  lose  over 
$18,000  a  month  on  those  nine  proj)- 
erties,  and  may  never  be  able  to  sell 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  RTC  must  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  its  authority  to  abro- 
gate those  ludicrous  rent  control  con- 
tracts that  provide  large  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies to  the  wealthy.  Our  No.  1  prior- 
ity is  to  protect  depositors  by  cleaning 
up  the  savings  and  loan  mess  with  the 
least  amount  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
We  must  not  allow  the  RTC  to  become 
embroiled  in  a  maze  of  costly  social 
welfare  regulations. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
Moakley  and  Mr.  Derrick  for  their  bi- 
partisanship in  developing  this  rule.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule,  and  support 
for  a  clean  RTC  funding  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tirtie. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WOLPE]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  but  nonetheless  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  rule  that  is  before  us. 

I  believe  that  in  my  12  years  in  Con- 
gress, this  represents  only  the  third  oc- 
casion that  I  have  taken  to  the  floor  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  a  rule.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  rule  before  us 
is  blatantly  unfair  and  must  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  about  to 
consider  is  a  result  of  the  most  costly 
financial  debacle  in  American  history. 
The  American  people  are  still  shocked 
and  outraged  by  the  soaring  cost  of  the 
savings  and  loan  scandal.  However,  the 
rush  to  sweep  this  mess  under  the  rug 
should  not  prevent  us  from  pursuing  a 
measure  of  accountability  from  those 
most  responsible  for  this  financial 
wreck. 

From  1988  through  October  1990,  the 
Government  has  closed  520  insolvent 
thrifts  at  an  estimated  eventual  cost  of 
$73.7  bfllion  in  net  present  value  terms. 
Of  this  amount,  almost  half,  or  $32.8 
billion,  of  the  cost  can  be  attributed  to 
State-Chartered  but  federally  insured 
thrift  institutions. 

It  turns  out  that  one  State  alone,  the 
State  of  Texas,  caused  68  percent  of  the 
costs  associated  with  the  failure  of 
State-chartered  thrifts.  Because  Tex- 
ans  pay  only  6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
taxes,  the  committee's  bill  has  asked 
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Texas'  taxpayers  to  pay  only  $1.5  bil- 
lion toward  the  bailout. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  was 
not  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 
This  was  a  manmade  disaster.  What  we 
saw  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  fraud  on 
a  monumental  scale  We  saw  a  total 
failure  of  the  regulatory  system  that 
was  in  place  in  that  State,  and  it  is  the 
taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
that  are  now  being  asked  to  pick  up 
that  particular  tab. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  markup  of  the  bill,  an  amend- 
ment seeking  to  promote  fairness  and 
increase  State  accountability  passed 
easily,  28  to  16,  with  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support.  The  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Kanjorski]  on  behalf  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition. 

But  this  is  far  more  than  a  regional 
issue.  There  are  many  States  scattered 
throughout  our  country — including 
South  Carolina,  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
and  New  Mexico — that  did  not  contrib- 
ute 1  penny  to  the  State-chartered  sav- 
ings and  loan  problem.  They  are  now 
being  asked  to  assume  a  lion's  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  multibillion 
dollar  bailout. 

That  amendment  was  identical  to 
H.R.  5323,  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
101st  Congress  and  that  was  cospon- 
sored  by  over  100  Members  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  However,  the 
rule  before  us  today  will  not  make  that 
amendment  in  order,  and  it  will  deny 
the  full  House  free  debate  an  issues  of 
fairness  and  accountability  that  are 
central  to  this  bailout. 

The  amendment  simply  says  that 
those  States  that  have  been  home  to 
excessive  costs  resulting  from  the  fail- 
ure of  their  State-chartered  thrifts  pay 
a  special  Federal  deposit  insurance  pre- 
mium if  that  State's  State-chartered 
industry  is  to  remain  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask:  Why  should  the 
House  be  denied  free  debate  on  this 
central  question  of  fairness  and  ac- 
countability, a  question  that  is  fun- 
damental to  the  health  of  our  dual 
banking  system? 

Why  should  the  House  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  consider  an  amendment 
that  passed  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  and  which 
would  make  passage  of  this  bill  much 
easier  to  achieve?  With  the  inclusion  of 
the  Kanjorski-Wolpe  amendment,  we 
could  at  least  make  the  point  to  our 
own  constituents  that  some  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  minimum  measure 
of  accountability,  a  minimum  measure 
of  fairness. 

Why  should  the  House  be  denied  the 
privilege  to  decide  for  itself  the  best 
way  to  prevent  this  debacle  from  ever 
happening  again? 
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The  amendment  that  we  want  to 
offer  would  send  a  clear  message  to 
State  legislatures  and  State  regulators 
that  future  abuse  of  the  Federal-State 
partnership  will  not  be  without  con- 
sequence. 

In  addition,  it  will  reduce  the  burden 
on  taxpayers  in  States  which  have  not 
inordinately  contributed  to  the  cost  of 
the  bailout  due  to  inadequate  regula- 
tion at  the  State  level. 

The  rule  before  us  today  does  not 
allow  us  to  accomplish  these  things, 
because  it  does  not  make  that  amend- 
ment in  order.  It  is  a  central  element 
of  fairness  that  I  am  asking  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  consider.  We  have 
every  right  to  have  this  House  debate 
this  Issue. 

Our  friends  from  Texas  have  argued 
that  this  amendment  promotes  region- 
alism over  nationalism.  If  it  were 
passed,  the  U.S.  Government  would 
still  be  paying  89  percent  of  the  cost  of 
bailing  out  State-chartered  thrifts, 
even  though  Texas  alone  is  responsible 
for  68  percent  of  that  cost.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  mention  the  Chrysler  bail- 
out as  an  example  of  the  entire  country 
salvaging  one  local  industry.  Allow  me 
to  remind  you  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  loan  guarantees  to 
Chrysler;  it  never  appropriated  a  single 
dollar  of  taxpayer  money  to  assist  that 
corporation. 

The  savings  and  loan  bailout  Is  going 
to  be  enormously  costly  to  the  Federal 
taxpayer. 

We  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  en- 
gage the  entire  House  in  full  and  free 
debate  on  issues  of  fairness  and  ac- 
countability that  are  so  fundamental 
to  the  health  of  our  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. The  rule  before  us  today  does  not 
permit  open  debate:  the  rule  before  us 
today  does  not  allow  us  to  speak  for 
our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  for 
a  no  vote  on  the  rule  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  who 
has  been  working  desperately  to  bring 
about  a  clean  RTC  funding  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  the 
rule  and  also  support  wholeheartedly 
the  $30  billion  in  funding  for  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  and  that  was  the  only 
way  it  could  be  done,  worked  together 
to  provide  and  to  report  from  the  com- 
mittee the  two  RTC  funding  bills,  one 
by  the  chairman  and  one  by  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 
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is  what  the  administration  re- 


quested. It  is  essentially  what  the 
other  body  has  adopted,  and  it  is  the 
approach  the  House  frankly  should 
adopt  today. 

Eight  million  dollars  a  day  of  tax- 
payer's money  are  disappearing  every 
single  day.  into  the  financial  equiva- 
lent of  a  black  hole  in  outer  space.  To- 
morrow, tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  the 
same  terrible  avoidable  waste  will  con- 
tinue unless  we  do  the  right  thing 
today. 

The  specific  facts  of  the  three  amend- 
ments provided  for  in  the  rule  obvi- 
ously will  be  discussed  at  length  dixrlng 
the  course  of  the  debate,  so  I  just  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  general  comments. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  agreement  of  last  fall  declaring  the 
cost  of  the  thrift  loan  cleanup  to  be 
mandatory  spending.  We  went  over 
that.  It  took  several  months  of  delib- 
erations during  the  deficit  reduction 
budget  negotiations.  The  last  thing  the 
House  needs  is  to  show  lack  of  resolu- 
tion by  breaking  a  trust,  all  in  the 
name  of  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Another  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  contains  social 
goals  that  will  add  over  $150  million  to 
the  costs  of  resolving  this  crisis  in  1991 
alone,  with  millions  more  added  on  in 
the  years  ahead. 

In  my  view,  only  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  gives  Members  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  compromise. 
That  Wylle  substitute  provides  the  $30 
billion  funding  for  RTC.  but  it  also  in- 
cludes eight  management  goals  in  re- 
sponse to  recent  GAO  criticisms.  In- 
cluded are  several  very  important  com- 
ponents: No.  1,  reducing  the  length  of 
time  institutions  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  RTC;  No.  2.  improving  management 
systems:  No.  3,  Improving  the  system 
for  tracking  RTC's  real  estate  owned 
assets:  and  No.  4  the  Wylle  amendment 
provides  a  report  on  the  RTC's  imple- 
mentation and  progress  on  minority 
contracting  provisions  of  FIRREA. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  feels 
strongly  about  the  issue  of  minority 
contracting  and  probably  wanted  some- 
thing stronger,  but  in  the  interest  of 
compromise,  I  thought  the  reporting 
requirements  are  something  everyone 
can  support. 

The  Wylle  approach  does  not  seek  to 
micromanage  the  RTC  or  use  the  RTC 
as  a  means  to  pursuing  the  social  goals 
not  central  to  the  RTC  issue. 

As  we  approach  the  baseball  season, 
it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  a  basic  rule 
of  doing  well:  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
ball .  We  ought  to  keep  our  eye  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  taxpayers,  and 
not  be  distracted  by  peripheral  issues. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  I  frankly  can- 
not imagine  that  there  are  not  at  least 
half  of  the  Members  on  our  side  and 
half  the  Members  on  your  side  who  feel 
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no  taint  whatsoever  from  the  S&L 
scandal.  I  do  not,  and  a  good  many 
Members  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  should  not  have  any  fear.  We 
did  not  cause  it.  We  know  what  has 
happened  out  there,  and  the  culprits 
are  being  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  bulk  of  the  money,  frankly,  is 
going  to  reimburse  those  who  had  guar- 
anteed deposits.  We  have  no  recourse. 
There  is  not  any  other  way  out  of  this 
crisis. 

So  to  think.  I  just  cannot  touch  this 
legislation  because  it  says  "S&L  bail- 
out" is  wrong.  I  do  not  have  any  fear  of 
this  bill  because  I  did  not  get  involved 
in  the  S&L  issue  in  any  derogatory 
way,  and  any  number  of  Members  in 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
in  the  same  shape. 

Therefore,  I  am  saying  to  Members 
that  they  ought  to  stand  up  here  today, 
do  the  right  thing,  and  get  on  with  this 
thing.  It  is  never  going  to  go  away.  It 
will  be  here,  and  be  here,  and  be  here. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if  we  said 
to  all  the  depositors,  "Hey,  Uncle  Sam 
will  default  completely  in  the  role  and 
responsibility  to  the  depositors."  Then 
we  have  a  real  debacle  on  our  hands. 

I  support  the  rule.  I  certainly  hope 
the  Wylie  amendment  will  be  adopted 
in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  m.yself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  minority 
Member.  I  think  it  is  rather  like  going 
to  the  bank  and  cosigning  a  note  and 
then  refusing  to  make  good  on  your 
guarantee.  The  damage  has  already 
been  done.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  take  care  of  the  depositors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
bate only,  I  yield  3'/^  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  rule.  I  do  so 
because  this  rule  excludes  a  very  im- 
portant amendment  that  originally 
passed  in  the  Banking  Committee  with 
strong  bipartisan  support.  The  State 
chartered  thrift  deposit  insurance  pre- 
mium amendment,  or  what  I'll  call  the 
regional  equity  provisions,  deserves  the 
chance  to  be  heard  and  voted  on  in  the 
House. 

These  provisions  are  needed  because 
the  taxpayers  of  my  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  entire  Northeast-Midwest  region 
are  still  being  forced  to  bear  too  great 
a  share  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  bail- 
out. In  essence,  they  are  having  bil- 
lions of  their  tax  dollars  diverted  to 
pay  for  collapsing  institutions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  18 
States  that  make  up  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  are  being  forced  to  pay 
47  percent  of  this  bailout,  about  511.7 
billion,  even  though  the  entire  region 
has  incurred  only  $1.4  billion  in  costs 
associated  with  state-chartered  thrifts. 
In  stark  contrast  to  this,  the  State  of 
Texas  has  cost  the  taxpayers  over  $22.4 
billion,  that  is  over  68  percent  of  the 


coats  for  this  bailout,  yet  Texas  is  only 
paying  6  percent  of  the  bill,  hardly 
their  fair  share. 

In  light  of  this  disparity,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  restore  some  equity  in  the 
funding  of  this  bailout.  The  State  char- 
tered thrift  deposit  insurance  premium 
provisions  would  require  those  States 
that  have  incurred  such  high  costs  to 
pay  a  Federal  deposit  insurance  pre- 
mium to  cover  the  expense  of  insuring 
their  State  chartered  thrifts. 

This  amendment  does  not  promote 
regionalism  over  federalism;  it  seeks  to 
send  a  message  to  State  legislatures 
and  regulators  that  future  abuse  of  the 
Federal-State  partnership  will  not  be 
without  consequence.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  enacted,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  still  pay  89  percent  of 
the  cost  of  bailing  out  State-chartered 
thrifts,  despite  the  fact  that  Texas 
alone  is  responsible  for  68  percent  of 
that  cost. 

However,  this  rule  will  not  even 
allow  such  an  important  amendment  to 
be  offered  for  debate,  and  to  restrict 
the  debate  in  such  a  way.  restricts  your 
ability  to  legislate.  Therefore,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
order  the  previous  question  and  give 
yourselves  the  chance  to  debate  this 
amendment  thoroughly.  The  amend- 
ment in  no  way  is  a  killer  amendment, 
rather  it  acknowledges,  the  serious  re- 
gional disparity  inherent  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  addresses  it  forthrightly.  Vote 
no  en  the  rule! 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  who, 
like  the  minority  leader,  has  been 
working  diligently  to  try  to  bring  a 
clean  RTC  funding  bill  to  this  floor. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  1315. 
The  rule  makes  in  order  legislation  to 
provide  more  funding  for  the  S&L 
cleanup.  While  I  traditionally  support 
open  rules,  I  think  this  rule  balances 
all  interests,  and  gives  all  interested 
parties  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
and  to  have  the  House  work  its  will  on 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  our  role 
here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  does  not  need  to  be 
a  genius  to  figure  out  that  this  is  not 
a  popular  issue  in  the  Congress  nor 
throughout  the  country,  for  that  mat- 
ter. To  put  it  in  perspective,  why  we 
need  this  legislation,  the  Washington 
Post  ran  an  editorial,  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, may  I  say,  on  Sunday  that  I 
think  says  better  than  I  the  need  for 
this  bill,  and  a  point  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  made 
very  effectively  a  little  while  ago. 

Congressmen  *  *  *  complain  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  spending  billions  that  buy  noth- 
ing. To  the  contrary,  the  S&L  cleanup 
money  is  buying  financial  and  economic  sta- 
bility. It  is  the  first  time  that  the  country 


has  gone  through  a  financial  ccllapee  on  this 
scale  without  being  dragged  Into  a  depres- 
sion by  it.  If  you  think  that  the  S&L  clean- 
up is  coBtly,  you  might  want  to  consider  the 
cost  of  t-  depression.  Deposit  insurance  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  a  downward  spiral  like 
1933  has  never  happened  again.  All  those  in 
favor  of  maintaining  that  record  ought  to  be 
eager  to  vote  to  keep  the  S&L  clean  up  going 
at  full  speed. 

I  believe  this  editorial  is  right  on 
point.  This  is  a  difficult  issue  to  ex- 
plain, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
has  to  be  done.  Regrettably,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  avoiding  the  issue  since 
last  June  when  it  was  known  that  more 
S&L  money  would  be  needed.  Now  we 
are  at  a  point  where  the  RTC  has  com- 
pletely shut  down  some  operations  and 
will  shut  down  completely  some  if  we 
do  not  act.  It  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  more  and  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  to  keep  in  mind: 
On  June  14,  1990,  Secretary  Brady  told 
Members  that  more  money  would  be 
needed.  Now  here  we  are  9  months 
later,  still  debating,  not  so  much  the 
issue,  but  the  method  of  additional 
fundinf. 

Currently  we  are  losing  $8  million  a 
day  because  RTC  does  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  off  the  depositors  in 
failed  thrifts  that  need  to  be  shut 
down.  Bill  Seidman  estimates  that  by 
taking  over  insolvent  thrifts  now, 
losses  can  be  cut  by  40  percent. 

At  a  recent  hearing,  we  were  told  the 
resolution  of  95  thrifts  had  already 
been  delayed  because  of  Congress'  fail- 
ure to  authorize  funds  in  October  1990, 
the  end  of  last  fiscal  year. 
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Only  through  a  glitch  in  the  law  has 
the  RTC  been  able  to  fund  itself  for  op- 
erating expenses,  and  now  that  money 
is  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  with  respect  to 
the  rule,  three  substitutes  are  being 
made  in  order.  I  must  urge  a  vote 
against  both  the  Slattery-Kennedy  and 
the  Gonzalez  substitutes. 

Firsti  the  Slattery-Kennedy  sub- 
stitute specifically  violates  last  year's 
budget  agreement,  which  exempted  de- 
posit insurance  funding,  and  Desert 
Storm  from  the  pay-as-you-go  provi- 
sions. The  CBO  stated  this  in  a  letter 
to  Senttor  Riegle  on  February  7,  1990. 
No  one  more  than  I  would  like  to  see 
this  Government  balance  its  budget, 
pay  as  you  go,  if  you  please;  but  the 
problem  with  the  Slattery-Kennedy 
substitute  is  that  it  attempts  to  re- 
quire subjective  determinations  as  to 
what  programs  will  be  cut  or  where  the 
taxes  will  be  increased.  That  is  the  rea- 
son the  budget  agreement  last  year  ex- 
cluded RTC  funding  from  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  0MB  says  that  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute will  increase  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup. 

Worse  yet,  a  provision  in  the  Gon- 
zalez substitute  will  prevent  the  RTC 
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from  breaking  leases  in  upper  income 
rent  control  buildings  which  it  has 
taken  over,  one  of  which  is  shown  here. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]  referred  to  this  in  his  opening 
statement  a  little  while  ago. 

Right  now,  the  RTC  is  involved  in  a 
case  involving  an  apartment  building 
in  the  most  exclusive  neighborhood  in 
Manhattan,  "Suttan  Place."  In  fact, 
one  of  the  apartments  in  this  building 
is  the  apartment  of  clothing  designer 
Bill  Blass,  and  I  must  say,  he  designs 
very  nice  clothes.  I  have  worn  some  of 
his  suits  myself.  In  fact,  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe once  lived  in  this  building. 

This  section  will  cause  the  American 
taxpayer  to  be  subsidizing  wealthy  New 
York  East  Siders  so  they  can  enjoy  rel- 
atively low  rents  and  live  in  luxury. 
One  tenant,  for  example,  is  paying  only 
$475  a  month  for  a  2.100  square  foot 
apartment  in  this  building.  Bill  Blass, 
may  I  say,  pays  the  market  rent,  but 
currently  the  RTC  is  losing  almost 
$19,000  a  month  on  this  building.  Rath- 
er, I  should  correct  my  statement  and 
say  the  American  taxpayer  is  losing 
about  $19,000  a  month  on  this  building. 

I  am  informed  by  the  RTC  that  they 
have  an  offer  of  over  $1  million  if  the 
buyer  could  buy  it  without  rent  con- 
trol. 

Provisions  in  title  III  will  force  the 
RTC  to  keep  certain  properties  off  the 
market  for  as  long  as  6  months,  while 
nonprofit  groups  in  the  name  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  simply  ponder 
whether  they  would  like  to  buy  them 
or  not.  Is  this  really  the  least  expen- 
sive way  to  go? 

Finally,  title  IV  of  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute requires  strict  quotas  to  be  met 
for  minority  and  women  contracting,  a 
25  percent  quota.  I  support  minority 
outreach,  and  the  RTC  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  this,  but  to  meet  a  certain  quota 
means  that  costs  of  the  cleanup  will  go 
up. 

Finally,  the  0MB  says  that  the  Gon- 
zalez substitute  will  drastically  change 
the  method  of  resolutions  for  the  RTC. 
and  probably  will  require  more  cash 
payouts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  rule  is  a  fair 
one,  giving  all  Members  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  this  issue,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DeFazio]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  the  rule  under  which  this 
bill  would  be  considered,  as  fatally 
flawed.  The  greatest  financial  scandal 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  world  is 
ongoing  and  out  of  control,  piling  debt 
on  debt,  burdening  hard-working  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  to  pay  for  someone  else's 
excesses,  someone  else's  theft,  and 
someone  else's  mistakes. 
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In  1989,  we  were  told  that  $50  billion 
cash  and  a  few  hundred  million  work- 
ing capital  would  do  the  job.  Now  we 
are  being  told,  well,  another  $30  billion 
cash,  offbudget,  of  course,  does  not 
count  against  the  deficit,  only  comes 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  and  $47 
billion  in  working  capital  might  do  the 
job,  but  they  might  have  to  come  back 
again,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  this 
money  without  making  the  basic  re- 
forms that  need  to  be  made  to  prevent 
this  problem  from  recurring. 

Where  is  the  regional  equity?  Where 
is  the  burden  sharing?  Nearly  50  per- 
cent of  this  problem  was  caused  by 
State-chartered  savings  and  loans, 
mostly  in  two  States.  Let  those  who 
created  the  greatest  part  of  this  prob- 
lem at  least  carry  a  little  bit  more  of 
the  burden. 

To  big  to  fail?  Do  the  Members  of 
this  body  really  believe  that  we  should 
not  address  the  issue  of  some  banks  are 
too  big  to  fail,  but  a  few  others,  per- 
haps those  minority-owned  or  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  are  not  too 
big  to  fail? 

Multiple  insured  accounts,  brokered 
off  Wall  Street,  still  going  on  today, 
moneys  seeking  the  worst  place  to  go. 
the  place  that  pays  the  highest  rate  of 
return. 

Foreign  deposits  fully  insured,  piti- 
fully few  of  the  guilty  parties  behind 
bars  or  making  restitution. 

It  is  not  an  issue  of  basic  building 
blocks  and  deposit  insurance.  I  believe 
in  that  and  I  know  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  every  American  does,  but 
the  least  cost  option  should  be  brought 
before  this  body,  and  we  should  bring 
before  this  body  a  bill  which  will  make 
those  who  are  most  responsible  pay  at 
least  an  additional  part  of  the  price  of 
cleaning  up  this  mess  and  preventing  it 
from  recurring,  and  this  bill  does  not 
do  that. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  think  that  this  proposed  rule  al- 
lows the  House  to  fully  debate  the  key 
changes  needed  to  reform  the  troubled 
S&L  rescue,  but  in  truth,  it  is  a  gag 
rule.  It  prevents  debate  on  the  single 
most  important  amendment  necessary 
for  fairness  in  paying  the  $500  billion 
price  tag. 

This  is  the  regional  cost-sharing 
amendment,  which  some  of  us  have 
worked  for  since  the  rescue  plan  was 
enacted  in  1989.  We  started  as  a  very 
small  group  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Now  we  have  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers as  supporters. 

We  are  ready  to  offer  our  amend- 
ment, but  some  do  not  want  to  debate 
this  issue.  The  leadership  wants  to  pre- 
vent the  House  from  working  its  will. 
We  cannot  allow  that.  The  House  must 
be  allowed  to  work  its  will  on  the  sin- 


gle most  important  amendment  that 
can  come  before  this  House. 

The  leadership  wants  to  railroad 
through  a  $30  billion  direct  appropria- 
tion, putting  the  cost  on  the  taxpayer, 
without  any  real  reform. 

The  leadership  does  not  want  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  fact  that  my  taxpayers 
in  my  State  and  the  taxpayers  in  some 
36  other  States  are  paying  to  clean  up 
a  mess  that  they  did  not  create.  The 
truth  is  that  nearly  half  of  the  S&L 
failures  were  in  State-chartered  insti- 
tutions. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  nearly  half  of  the  S&L 
failures  were  State-chartered  institu- 
tions, and  most  of  those  failures  were  a 
handful  of  States  which  did  not  prop- 
erly regulate  their  institutions.  Why 
should  our  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for 
that?  These  few  State  governments  fos- 
tered a  wide-open,  anything-goes.  fron- 
tier-town atmosphere  that  attracted 
thousands  of  crooks,  con  artists,  finan- 
cial gunslingers.  and  plain  ordinary 
incompetents.  These  few  States  must 
share  the  onus  for  the  biggest  regu- 
latory failure  in  American  history. 

But  the  leadership  of  this  House 
wants  to  stick  most  of  the  cleanup  bill 
on  the  taxpayers  in  other  States, 
States  which  did  not  cause  this  prob- 
lem. States  which  properly  regulated 
their  S&L's,  like  those  in  my  State, 
and  whose  citizens  pay  most  of  the 
taxes  in  this  country. 

We  have  an  amendment  to  instill  a 
measure  of  fairness.  Our  amendment  is 
based  on  a  simple  principle:  That  those 
who  caused  this  debacle  should  pay  a 
share  of  the  cleanup  costs,  not  all  the 
costs,  not  half  the  costs,  just  a  portion; 
but  if  this  rule  is  adopted,  our  amend- 
ment cannot  be  offered  and  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  people  in  your 
States  will  be  left  with  a  bill  for  a 
problem  they  did  not  create. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  gag  rule  and  allow  us  to  offer  our 
fairness  amendment,  because  without 
our  amendment  this  bill  is  a  big  reward 
to  those  State  governments  which  had 
lax  regulations  and  caused  this  prob- 
lem. We  must  be  allowed  to  offer  our 
fairness  amendment.  There  must  be  a 
recorded  vote  on  this  issue. 

I  have  been  preaching  about  this  con- 
cept for  several  years  now.  The  S&L 
debacle  was  a  big  issue  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. It  will  be  a  big  issue  again  in  this 
election. 

By  a  vote  of  28  to  16,  this  amendment 
passed  in  our  committee,  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  but  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee intercepted  the  committee  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  a  pre- 
diction. If  the  congressional  will  on 
this  amendment  is  stymied,  one  of  the 
substitutes  will  get  a  majority  vote 
and  the  entire  day  will  be  one  of  self- 
flagellation  and  futility.  The  Congress 
must  be  allowed  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
this  issue. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  vote  "no" 
on  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
gentleman  understands  very  clearly 
that  we  have  a  fundamental  respon- 
sibility to  protect  depositors.  I  support 
that  and  I  hope  that  everybody  in  this 
body  understands  the  need  for  us  to  do 
that,  and  I  believe  they  do. 

The  debate  today  is  not  over  whether 
we  should  protect  depositors. 

D  1350 

The  debate  is  over  the  question  of 
who  should  pay  the  bill  for  protecting 
the  depositors?  More  importantly. 
when  should  the  bill  be  paid? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  Kennedy  Slat- 
tery amendment  that  is  made  in  order 
under  this  rule  because  under  the  Ken- 
nedy/Slattery  proposal  we  propose  to 
pay  the  bill  now. 

I  understand  that  this  is  going  to  set 
the  stage  for  a  very  painful  political 
debate,  it  will  set  the  stage  for  a  very 
divisive  debate,  but  it  will  also  set  the 
stage  for  us  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
that  is  to  pay  our  bills  and  nor  to  ask 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  pay 
$120  billion  in  interest  payments. 

That  figure,  my  friends,  is  not  dis- 
puted by  anyone.  That  is  the  additional 
interest  payments  that  will  be  incurred 
on  the  30-year  payment  plan  that  the 
President  and  the  supporters  of  a  clean 
bill  would  have  you  support. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  make  in 
the  Slattery-Kennedy  proposal  is  that 
the  $30  billion  that  the  President  is 
asking  for  this  year,  will  be  available. 
All  he  will  have  to  do  is  submit  a  plan 
setting  forth  how  he  proposes  and  how 
he  would  like  for  the  Congress  to  pay 
for  any  additional  costs  beyond  the  S30 
billion.  And  there  is  even  an  escape 
hatch:  In  the  event  that  the  economy 
is  not  performing  well,  then  we  can  def- 
icit-spend as  the  President  is  suggest- 
ing. 

Now,  some  have  said  this  violates  the 
budget  agreement.  Well,  I  find  this  al- 
most a  laughable  argument  to  make. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anybody  in  this  body  who 
believes  that  the  budget  agreement 
last  year  is  the  end-all  debate  on  that 
question  of  fiscal  policy. 

What  this  does  is  merely  build  upon 
it,  improve  upon  the  budget  agreement. 
It  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  some  $170 
billion  over  the  next  4  years.  $170  bil- 
lion, that  is  real  progress  in  dealing 
with  the  deficit. 

So  any  suggestion  that  this  is  violat- 
ing the  budget  agreement  last  fall  is 
really  laughable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by  ob- 
serving that  for  those  who  say  vote  for 
a  clean  bill,  I  would  say  to  them  a 


clean  bill  in  this  instance  is  a  dirty 
deal  for  the  American  taxpayers  and, 
more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
dirty  deal  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

Let  us  do  the  right  thing;  let  us  vote 
for  pay-as-you-go,  and  let  us  set  the 
stag-e  for  a  tough  debate  to  address  this 
question  of  how  we  are  going  to  pay 
our  bills. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

My  comments  are  of  the  small  pond. 
I  (.ruess.  variety  as  compared  to  the  tor- 
rent and  tide  of  debate  that  has  been 
heard  to  date  relative  to  the  roar  of  the 
RTC  ocean,  who  got  wet  and  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

I  had  an  amendment,  and  the  reason 
1  am  taking  the  time  of  the  House  with 
ret?ard  to  the  debate  on  the  rule  is  I 
had  hoped  my  amendment  would  be 
made  in  order.  But  to  get  the  deposi- 
tore  paid  and  to  move  the  bill,  I  de- 
cided to  hold  off  on  the  legislation. 

I  just  want  to  illustrate  one  problem 
with  the  RTC's  operation  that  must  be 
corrected  once  we  fund  this. 

Ie  Salina.  KS.  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  People's  Heritage  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  RTC.  The  RTC 
had  the  savings  and  loans  furniture  in 
that  building  appraised  and  then  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  RTC"s  office  in  Kansas 
City  for  its  own  use.  This  was  pretty 
expensive  furniture,  to  say  the  least. 

The  RTC  then  credited  only  $18,000  to 
the  books  as  recovered.  This  occurred 
despite  the  fact  that  e%-erybody  in  Sa- 
lina. everybody  who  knew  what  kind  of 
furniture  it  was.  were  willing  to  add  an 
additional  $100,000  to  the  bids  on  the 
building  if  the  furniture  was  included. 

Now.  following  my  inquiry  to  the 
RTC  asking  for  a  clarification  of  the 
RTC's  bid  policy,  the  RTC  put  up  the 
furniture  for  public  auction.  They  ad- 
vertised in  the  local  newspapers:  great, 
larye  advertisements,  as  you  can  see 
from  this  one  column  by  2  inch  ad  on 
the  back  pages. 

TTiey  said,  "We  are  going  to  put  the 
furniture  back  up  for  auction."  They 
received  a  bid  from  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Salina  and  sold  the  furniture 
for  $82,000.  Right  there  in  Salina.  KS— 
one  example,  thousands  of  dollars,  not 
billions  of  dollars  but  we  saved  the  tax- 
payers about  $62,000. 

In  addition  to  opening  up  the  bid  and 
selling  the  furniture,  the  RTC  issued  a 
new  policy  with  regard  to  the  purchase 


Now,  the  RTC  is  a  $50  billion  agency 
that  was  created  overnight  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Financial  Institutions  Re- 
form and  Recovery  Enforcement  Act. 
The  afency  oversees  assets  from  over 
450  failed  thrifts,  amounting  to  over 
$160  billion,  and  it  is  facing  great  ob- 
stacles in  disposing  of  these  assets. 

Now,  managing  and  disposing  of  this 
portfolio  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
tremendous  task.  First  and  foremost, 
not  only  do  we  have  to  fund  this — and 
we  are  talking  about  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  debate — but  we 
must  also  sit  down  and  look  at  how 
this  afency  operates  and  assure  that 
the  taxpayers  are  not  billed  twice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  town  where  we 
speak  of  billions  and  millions,  I  know 
that  582,000  does  not  sound  like  much, 
but  it  represents  an  attitude  I  do  not 
like, 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  seen  a  similar  situation  where  the 
RTC  has  latched  onto  very  expensive 
furniture  and  has  simply  gone  ahead 
and  said  that  the  value  of  that  fur- 
niture was  I  when,  in  fact,  if  it  could 
have  been  set  in  an  open-bid  policy,  it 
could  have  been  much  more. 

Now  I  have  legislation  that  will  cure 
this.  I  am  going  to  introduce  it  next 
week.  I  ask  for  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  W.-vlker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluctant  sup- 
port of  the  rule.  I  think  it  is  probably 
the  only  thing  that  we  have  that  is 
going  Co  move  the  process  forward,  and 
that  is  probably  useful. 

But  I  would  like  to  focus  a  little  bit 
on  the  process  that  is  being  moved  for- 
ward by  the  rule. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  here  today,  we  find  out  that  this 
year  we  are  spending  $330  in  this  bill 
for  every  taxpayer  in  the  country. 
Every  jjerson  who  pays  taxes  is  being 
charge^  $330  by  what  we  are  about  to 
do  today,  by  anybody's  measure  that 
comes  before  us  under  this  rule;  $330  is 
a  lot  of  money  for  those  families.  They 
think  long  and  hard  how  they  are  going 
to  spend  that  kind  of  money.  We  today 
on  the  floor  will  decide  to  spend  that 
much  for  them. 

So  it  is  a  process  that  maybe  ought 
to  be  examined  a  little  bit  because  it 
may  not  be  the  right  process;  because 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  so  intent  in  Con- 
gress an  playing  political  games  that 
we    often    lose    track    of   the    macro- 


of  furniture.   But  it  does  not  go  far  economic  impact  of  the  political  games 

enough,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  that  we  play. 

I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  that  For  example,  in  this  particular  area, 

will  require  the  RTC  to  comply  with  there  i»  some  question  as  to  whether  or 

regular    procurement    policies    within  not  we  ought  to  proceed  with  the  RTC 

the  U.S.  Government.  arrangements   or  whether   or  not  we 
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would  not  be  better  off  to  do  what  is 
necessary  in  order  to  refinance  real  es- 
tate in  this  country  or  recapitalize  real 
estate  in  this  country  and  then,  by  re- 
capitalizing real  estate,  save  a  lot  of 
the  savings-and-loans  that  otherwise 
would  go  under  and  that  the  RTC 
would  have  to  pay  for. 

Nearly  any  investment  banker,  at 
least  many  of  them,  will  tell  you  that 
if  you  could  recapitalize  real  estate  in 
the  country,  most  of  the  S&L's  that 
now  exist  would  not  fail.  We  have  got- 
ten rid  of  most  of  the  bad  ones,  we  have 
already  paid  the  bill  for  them. 

So  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to 
recapitalize  real  estate. 

How  do  you  do  that?  The  best  way  to 
do  that  is  to  pass  the  capital  gains  bill, 
pass  the  capital  gains  tax  reduction  so 
you  could  recapitalize  real  estate  and 
at  the  same  time  save  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  bail- 
ing out  S&L's. 

Now,  why  don't  we  do  that?  Well,  be- 
cause of  the  political  game  being 
played;  because  it  serves  the  political 
interests  of  the  majority  to  beat  Re- 
publicans over  the  head  about  capital 
gains  on  rich  versus  poor.  We  are  not 
doing  what  is  right;  namely,  saving  the 
taxpayers  some  money,  cutting  taxes 
so  that  we  can  get  some  things  done 
that  are  necessary,  such  as  getting  the 
S&L  problem  solved. 

And  I  think  that  the  American  public 
ought  to  examine  that  process;  it 
ought  to  question  why  it  is  we  cannot 
do  what  is  right,  what  we  always  do  is 
political. 

Now,  if  we  were  in  fact  to  proceed  on 
the  proper  course  of  action  here  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  taxes — and  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery] 
got  up  and  talked,  he  did  not  talk 
about  his  approach  being  a  tax  a.p- 
proach,  but  if  you  take  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  It  could  very  well  end  up 
being  additional  taxes  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"If  you  just  take  this  year,  it's  $330  of 
additional  taxes  for  every  family." 
Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  examine  the  other 
side,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  other 
side,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  tax  cut, 
principally  a  capital  gains  tax  cut, 
might  not  do  the  same  job  and  do  it  in 
a  way  that  would  save  us  having  to 
come  back  time  and  time  again  for  the 
same  kind  of  RTC  approach. 

But  we  will  not  do  that  because  we 
want  to  have  this  argument  about  fair- 
ness, or  rich  versus  poor,  so  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  we  are  going  to  tax 
the  American  people  in  the  name  of 
fairness.  I  do  not  think  they  regard 
that  as  fair,  and  how  are  we  going  to 
use  the  taxes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"If  you  listen  to  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio,  he'll  tell  you  of  one  of  the  ways 
that  that  tax  money  is  going  to  get 
used  is  to  subsidize  the  rich.  The  very 
rich  that  we  keep  hearing  so  much 
about  whenever  we're  talking  capital 
gains,  we're  going  to  end  up  under  at 
least  one  of  the  approaches  before  us 
here  today,  subsidizing  those  people  to 
the  tune  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
month  while  they  live  in  their  luxury 
apartments  in  New  York  City." 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
regard  that  as  particularly  fair  either, 
so  I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
that  maybe  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  larger  issues  involved  in  some  of 
these  things,  stop  playing  politics  with 
these  issues  here  and  do  what  is  right 
for  a  change. 

What  is  right  in  this  case  would  be  to 
recapitalize  real  estate  in  this  country 
so  that  we  can.  in  fact,  save  savings 
and  loans  and  not  charge  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Waucer]  very  much  for  yield- 
ing. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  made  some  very  valid  points 
about  this  whole  question  of  capital 
gains  with  respect  to  this  solving  the 
RTC  problem,  but  let  me  also  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  next  year,  if  it  costs 
$50  billion  to  deal  with  the  RTC  prob- 
lem, and  if  we  have  to  cut  things  or 
raise  some  additional  revenue  to  come 
up  with  it.  that  is  $50  billion.  If  we  do 
not  deal  with  it  next  year,  then  the 
taxpayers,  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend,  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  $120  billion  in  additional  taxes  in 
outyears  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly understood  what  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  had  to  say 
in  that  regard.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  a  tax  increase  in  the  economy 
right  now,  in  order  to  do  whatever  we 
regard  as  good,  would  in  fact  be  a  dis- 
aster. We  already,  by  raising  taxes  last 
fall,  helped  deepen  the  recession  that 
we  are  now  in.  Every  dime  of  taxes 
that  is  coming  out,  we  have  now  raised 
the  tax  burden  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
to  20  percent.  That  is  having  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
people  are  out  of  work,  why  we  cannot 
have  a  competitive  economy,  is  be- 
cause of  being  dragged  down  by  last 
year's  taxes,  and  now  the  gentleman's 
approach  would  take  us  the  next  step 
toward  possibly  additional  taxes  on  top 
of  the  problem  we  already  have  and 
drag  down  the  economy  even  more. 
That  is  not  an  approach  that  I  regard 
as  being  a  responsible  way  of  handling 
the  present  problem. 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  if  he 
has  an  approach  to  come  up  with  $50 
billion  in  spending  cuts.  I  would  like  to 
see  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Slattery]  that  I  can  probably  find  $50 
billion.  I  do  not  think  many  people  on 
his  side  would  probably  vote  for  it. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  what 
we  need  to  do  right  now  is  cut  capital 
gains  taxes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  costing  $8  million  a  day 
as  we  delay  this  process.  What  we  need 
to  bring  forward  is  a  clean  funding  bill 
so  that  we  can  close  down  those  insol- 
vent institutions.  The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  is  be- 
hind those  deposits.  That  is  the  reason 
that  we  are  here  trying  to  do  this,  to 
ensure  the  depositors  do  not  lose  their 
investment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hoije  very  much  that 
we  can  support  this  rule,  move  ahead 
with  a  clean  bill  without  piling  it  up 
with  all  of  these  multifarious  provi- 
sions which  will  only  enhance  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Presidential  veto  and  add 
further  cost  to  the  problem.  So.  I  hope 
we  can  move  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  me  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  made  an  interesting  point 
about  recapitalizing  real  estate  so  that 
it  is  worth  more.  I  think  there  is  some 
merit  in  that  notion,  but  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  came  to,  that  the  capital 
gains  tax  cut  was  the  way  to  do  it,  is 
not  the  conclusion  I  would  draw.  It 
would  seem  to  me  far  more  appropriate 
for  us  if  we  were  interested  in  making 
real  estate  more  valuable  for  us  to  re- 
examine the  depreciation  schedules 
and  passive  loss  rules,  changes  that  we 
made  in  the  past  that  wound  up  de- 
pressing real  estate  values.  They  would 
be  far  more  direct  in  terms  of  their  im- 
pact on  real  estate  and  far  better,  in 
my  view,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  this 
crisis  than  the  scatter  gua  approach  of 
capital  gains  reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  supimrt 
of  the  approach  of  the  gentleman  firt)m 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. While  we  spend  a  lot  of  political 
time  trying  to  blame  one  party  or  the 
other  for  this  S&L  debacle,  we  come 
away  from  such  a  debate  with  very  few 
endearing  truths.  The  one  endearing 
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truth  that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
have  come  up  with  is  that,  if  we  borrow 
this  money  or  put  it  off  budget,  it  will 
cost  future  generations  more  money. 
Off  budget  borrowing  is  a  unique  way 
to  screw  middle  class  and  upper  middle 
income  kids  for  the  next  30  years.  We, 
as  a  nation,  already  do  a  very  bad  job 
in  caring  for  poor  children.  Now  we 
have  figured  out  a  way  to  pass  on  the 
costs  of  profligacy  of  this  generation  to 
future  generations. 

Clearly,  if  we  want  to  save  money,  if 
we  want  to  engage  in  an  honest  debate 
about  what  our  priorities  should  and 
must  be,  the  approach  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  is  the  way  to  do  it,  to 
face  squarely  these  costs  today,  this 
generation  dealing  with  this  genera- 
tion's problems. 

To  suggest,  as  some  of  my  Repub- 
lican friends  have,  that  taxes  today  are 
inimical  to  the  way  to  deal  with  this 
crisis— I  would  simply  say  that  these 
tax  increases  are  just  being  deferred. 
They  are  not  being  forestalled,  and 
they  are  only  being  made  larger,  not 
smaller,  and  there  is  a  very  heavy  price 
today  for  a  government  that  borrows 
money.  It  robs  investment  capital  for 
people  who  want  to  use  that  money  to 
invest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  approach  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  is  the  only  way 
for  us  to  honestly  face  this  crisis,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  their  amendment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
spoke  earlier  today  on  this  very  ques- 
tion. What  we  have  before  us  right  now 
is  a  rule,  and  it's  an  interesting  thing. 
To  those  in  the  American  public  who 
do  not  known  what  a  rule  is,  it  is  how 
we  control  debate  and  how  we  limit  the 
amendments  which  can  be  offered  to  a 
bill  in  this  Chamber.  The  objection 
that  some  of  us  have  to  this  rule  is 
that  it  is  too  strict  a  rule.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  listen  to  my  friends 
on  the  minority  side  argue  that  what 
we  need  is  a  closed  rule  and  a  clean 
bill,  with  few  amendments  and  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  change.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting phenomenon  to  listen  to  the 
minority  on  this  because  for  6  years  I 
have  been  sitting  here  listening  to 
rules  come  before  this  House,  and  for  6 
years  my  friends  on  the  minority  have 
said  what  we  really  need  is  open  rules 
and  unlimited  authority  to  revise  and 
amend  legislation,  and  to  express  opin- 
ions on  the  floor.  The  minority  has 
consistently  attacked  the  majority 
party  when  we  do  not  allow  open  rules 


and  open  debate.  Now.  all  of  a  sudden. 
the  minority  would  like  a  very  closed 
piece  of  legislation  to  go  through  with- 
out amendment,  without  changing 
things,  without  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  approach.  Without  ever  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  debate  im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  criticized  the  mi- 
nority leadership  and  their  position. 
Let  me  now  also  criticize  the  majority 
leadership  in  their  position.  What  they 
have  told  us  is  they  do  not  want  us  to 
act  in  any  way  to  change  the  adminis- 
tration's request  or  the  fundamental 
underlying  law  to  correct  the  dis- 
satiEfaction  of  the  American  people  to 
see  that  the  proper  people  should  pay 
for  the  S&L  bailout.  The  way  they 
have  accomplished  this  is  by  just  not 
allowing  us  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  call  for  burden  sharing. 

What  is  burden  sharing,  it  is  saying 
that  those  people  who  cause  the  prob- 
lems should  share  in  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  the  problem.  Is  that  unfair?  Is 
that  unreasonable?  Is  that  not  ac- 
couEtability? 

Why  should  we  give  a  free  ride  to  the 
State  of  Texas?  A  few  irresponsible 
States  in  years  past,  in  the  eighties, 
passed  bills  and  gave  powers  to  their 
S&Ls.  so  that  they  could  do  almost 
anything  with  the  money  in  an  S&L, 
and  they  caused  45  percent  of  the  loss 
of  the  funds  in  this  country,  which  will 
amount  to  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. All  of  a  sudden  those  of  us  from 
the  Northeast  Midwest  Coalition,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  Members  of  this  Congress,  who 
cosponsored  this  amendment  as  a  free- 
stamling  bill,  are  bein^  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  represent  our  constitu- 
ents. The  leadership  or  the  Democratic 
side  and  the  Republican  side,  the  Com- 
mittee leadership  on  both  sides,  the  ad- 
ministration, they  do  not  want  the 
American  people  to  ever  hear  the  de- 
bate on  this  important  issue.  They  fear 
a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 

But  right  now  that  is  the  message 
that  goes  out  to  the  American  people. 
That  there  is  something  unique  about 
the  S&L  disaster  that  their  legislators 
should  not  be  entitled  to  talk  to  them 
about  and  inform  them  on.  If  ever  I 
found  a  wrong  principle,  this  is  it.  I  ask 
the  hundred  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  cosponsored  the  burdensharing, 
bill,  the  majority  and  minority  Mem- 
bers that  supported  my  burdensharing 
amendment  in  committee,  to  vote  no 
on  this  rule,  and  no  on  the  bill  until  we 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  bring  eq- 
uity and  justice  to  the  S&L  bailout. 

I  n  1410 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mysplf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  this:  We  can 
stand  here  all  afternoon  and  jxassibly 
the  rest  of  the  week  and  argue  about 
the  S&L  situation,  which  is  an  abomi- 
nable situation,  probably  the  worst  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  However,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rule  that  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  here  this  afternoon. 

This  is  a  broad-based  rule.  Three 
major  substitutes  are  available  to 
choose  from,  with  a  wide  range  of  al- 
ternatives about  how  we  want  to  han- 
dle the  S&L  situation.  I  frankly  do  not 
think  tjiat  anyone  in  this  body  can  be 
responsible  and  say  that  we  do  not 
have  that  obligation  to  handle  the  S&L 
situation.  I  do  not  like  it,  no  one  else 
likes  it,  but  let  me  tell  the  Members 
that  if  we  say  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  no  longer  going  to  guaran- 
tee their  bank  deposits,  we  will  have 
the  wofst  financial  crisis  this  country 
has  ever  known. 

We  have  already  spent  the  money.  We 
guaranteed  the  deposits.  The  note  is 
due,  and  we  have  to  pay.  That  is  what 
all  this  is  about.  Voting  against  the 
rule  is  not  going  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  is  a  good  rule,  it  is  a 
broad-based  rule.  So  I  say  that  we  have 
to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities  and 
vote  for  this  rule. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
today  i$  about  picking  up  the  pieces  of 
a  decade  of  idealogically  driven  deregu- 
lation Qombined  with  declining  Federal 
and  State  supervision. 

But  not  all  States  followed  this 
disasterous  example:  Wisconsin,  for  in- 
stance, never  adopted  the  practice  of 
"forebearance" — a  practice  akin  to  the 
classic  shell  game  played  with  tax- 
payers money. 

Unlike  the  a  real  game,  however, 
most  State  regulators  did  not  even  try 
to  find  the  prize— real  capital.  They 
were  content  to  take  the  charlatans  at 
their  word.  These  officials'  actions  to 
correct  their  oversights  were,  to  say 
the  least,  a  day  late  and  a  penny 
short — trillions  of  pennies  short. 

In  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, regulators  did  not  play  that  game. 
Our  financial  institutions  are  ex- 
tremely strong:  Banks  have  an  average 
of  9.3  percent  capital:  S&L  have  an  av- 
erage of  9.13  percent  capital. 

I  cannot  support  a  bailout  package 
that  does  not  ask  more  of  those  who 
created  more  of  the  problem. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  pay  an- 
other $30  billion  to  correct  their  mis- 
take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  the  House 
decide  the  question  and  defeat  this 
rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNulTy).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  272,  nays 
146.  not  voting  13.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  38] 

YEAS— 272 

Abercromble 

Fawell 

Mazzoll 

Ackerman 

Fazio 

.McCandless 

Anderson 

Felghan 

-McCollum 

Andrews  (.VE) 

Fields 

McCrerj- 

Andrews  (TX( 

Frank  (MA) 

McCurdy 

Anthony 

Franks  (CT> 

McDade 

Archer 

Frost 

McDermott 

Armey 

Gallegly 

McEwen 

Atkins 

Gallo 

McMillan  (NC 

AuColn 

Gekas 

Mc.Mlllen  (MD 

Baker 

Gephardt 

Mc.Nulty 

Ballenger 

Geren 

Meyers 

Barnard 

Gibbons 

.Mfume 

Barrett 

Gllchresl 

Michel 

Barton 

Glllmor 

Mlneta 

Baleman 

Glngnch 

Moakley 

Bellenson 

Gonzalez 

.Molinari 

Bennett 

Goodling 

Montgomery 

Bereuter 

Gordon 

Morella 

Berman 

Goss 

Morrison 

Bevlll 

Gradlson 

Murphy 

Billrakls 

Grandy 

Murtha 

BUley 

Gray 

Myers 

Boehner 

Hall  lOH) 

Natcher 

Bonlor 

Hansen 

NeaKMAi 
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Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
Messrs.  ROHRABACHER,  GAYDOS, 
OILMAN,  MILLER  of  California,  and 
GEJDENSON,  Ms.  DeLAURO.  and 
Messrs.  RITTER,  FISH.  TOWNS,  MOL- 
LOHAN, and  DORNAN  of  California 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY].  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 105  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1315. 
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IN  THE  COMMrrrSE  OF  THE  W^HOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1315)  to 
provide  funding  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  with  Mr.  Cardin  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Uiider  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GONZALEZ]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  issue 
or  issues  before  the  House  are  very 
clear.  What  Members  have  been  listen- 
ing to  during  the  debate  on  the  rule 
was.  of  course,  confusing  and  not  perti- 
nent to  the  rule,  and  much  that  really 
tended  to  cloud  the  issue  was  uttered. 
All  of  the  bills,  including  the  sub- 
stitutes that  will  be  considered  under 
the  rule,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues, each  one  of  these  substitutes 
provides  for  1  hour  of  debate. 

D  1440 

Each  one  of  these  bills  and  sub- 
stitutes provide  the  $30  billion  to  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corp.  to  pay  for  sav- 
ings and  loan  losses.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference on  that  point. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
resolution  here  on  H.R.  1315.  The  chair- 
man indicated  that  there  was  1  hour 
provided  for  each  of  the  substitutes.  In 
mine  it  says  1  hour  of  general  debate 
and  then  that  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  is  clarifying  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in 
the  13th  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  rule  that  was 
adopted  provides  for  1  hour  maximum 
debate  on  each  of  the  substitute 
amendments,  by  reference  to  debate 
limits  stated  in  the  accompanying 
Rules  Committee  report. 
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Mr.  WYUE.  The  rule  that  we  just 
adopted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  then, 
that  is  different  from  the  copy  of  the 
rule  that  I  received  here. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  clarifying  that 
point,  because  there  has  been  some 
confusion  here,  and  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  every  Member  would  realize 
that  no  matter  what  his  predilection  Is 
for  the  particular  substitute  he  would 
be  for,  he  should  have  ample  time  to  be 
heard. 

But  at  this  time.  I  think  much  good 
can  be  done  not  only  for  the  Congress 
but  for  those  we  represent  if  we  empha- 
size that  the  $30  billion  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  in  this  legislation  is  not 
for  the  bailout  of  any  institution,  any 
stockholder,  any  bondholder,  any  in- 
vestor. As  the  minority  leader  so  elo- 
quently said  it,  this  is  what  in  the 
technical  jargon  is  called  loss  funds, 
that  is,  $30  billion  to  resolve  the  near 
200  or  better  than  200  institutions  that 
the  RTC  has  got  to  resolve  this  year 
alone,  and  nothing  else. 

What  do  we  mean  "resolve"?  It 
means  honoring  the  commitment  that 
everybody  in  America  takes  for  grant- 
ed that  if  they  have  up  to  $100,000  in  an 
insured  depository  institution  that  the 
Government's  word  is  behind  that  in- 
surance. At  this  point  it  cannot  be  if 
you  do  not  have  the  money  with  which 
to  honor  that  commitment.  So  we  have 
no  options  now.  This  is  something  that 
as  distasteful,  as  politically 
unpalatable  as  it  is  and  always  has 
been  and  will  be,  we  were  elected  to, 
and  we  volunteered  to,  take  the  hard 
cases  and  make  the  tough  decisions, 
and  then  in  the  environment  of  free 
and  untrammeled  debate  make  the 
points. 

But  I  wanted  to  make  that  point, 
that  the  $30  billion  are  for  lost  funds. 
However,  of  all  of  the  bills  you  will 
have  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them,  substitutes,  one  of  them  provides 
what  we  consider  to  be  true  responsible 
substantive  reform  for  the  agency  that 
will  be  receiving  those  $30  billion,  and 
that  bill  is  H.R.  1221,  the  substitute 
that  I  will  be  offering. 

The  so-called  clean  bills  before  the 
Houae,  meaning  clean  in  the  sense  that 
the  money  is  going  to  come  forth,  and 
that  is  it,  no  accountability,  no  way  of 
saying  wait  awhile,  and  this  has  not 
worked  perfectly.  It  has  not  been  infal- 
lible. 

This  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  had  more  hear- 
ings, comprehensive  oversight  hear- 
ings, in  the  last  Congress  and  in  the  be- 
ginning stages  of  this  new  Congress  on 
RTC  than  this  committee  had  the  total 
6  years  before.  So  we  think  we  know 
that  the  people  are  reporting  to  us  and 
the  various  responsible  agents  even 
within  the  administration  are  report- 
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ing  to  us  that  there  are  some  flaws 
that  at  least  minimally  should  be  cor- 
rected before  the  $30  billion  is  given 
with  no  questions  asked,  no  conditions, 
no  nothing. 

So  that  these  so-called  clean  bills 
provide  neither  reform,  limited  or  even 
fake  reforms.  It  would  be  the  worst 
kind  of  public  policy  to  ask  the  tax- 
payers to  spend  another  $30  billion  and 
then  refuse  to  provide  the  statutory 
changes  necessary  to  ensure  the  money 
is  spent  prudently  and  that  the  RTC 
operates  in  a  more  responsive  and  less 
costly  manner.  Money  without  reform 
sends  an  absolutely  wrong  message  to 
the  bureaucrats  at  RTC,  an  agency 
that  clearly  has  not  been  able  to  get  its 
act  together. 

Sales  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  assets  are  moving  as  fast  as 
wool  overcoats  in  a  July  overheat. 

State  agencies  like  the  one  in  my 
home  State,  the  Texas  Housing  Agency 
and  Housing  Finance  Agency  have  been 
willing  to  put  up  millions  of  dollars  to 
buy  properties  only  to  find  that  the 
RTC  is  unable  to  provide  basic  data  on 
the  location  and  conditipn  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  complaints  about  arrogance 
and  incompetence  at  RTC  are  heavy 
and  growing  heavier  in  offices  through- 
out Capitol  Hill.  I  have  a  pile  of  letters 
from  my  colleagues. 

We  have  had  hearings  out  in  the  field 
not  only  in  Texas  but  in  other  areas. 
We  continue  to  get  reports  from  the 
Northeast,  now,  in  heavy  numbers. 
Now,  these  are  not  partisan  com- 
plaints. They  are  not  partisan  con- 
cerns. They  come  from  ordinary  citi- 
zens, from  business  people,  real  estate 
firms,  nonprofit  organizations  and 
local  governments  who  are  trying  to 
make  sense  out  of  RTC's  complex  and 
everchanging  strategies. 

One  of  the  House's  senior  Repub- 
licans, our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QuiL- 
LEN],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  summed  it  up  when  we  were  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  last  week, 
and  he  summed  it  up  well  concerning 
this  growing  tide  of  complaints  during 
the  Committee  on  Rules  hearing  on 
this  legislation.  In  his  characteris- 
tically blunt  language,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  de- 
scribed RTC  as  a  fiasco  and  suggested 
the  agency  "ought  to  clean  house  and 
start  over  again."  His  comments  were 
on  the  mark,  and  echoed  voices  we  are 
hearing  from  all  over  the  land. 

A  vote  for  reform  is  not  a  partisan 
vote.  It  should  be  a  bipartism  vote  if  it 
is  going  to  be  for  a  better  and  a  more 
economical  way  of  performing  the  reso- 
lutions which  must  be  done  if  the  sys- 
tem is  to  prevail,  it  would  be  sad,  in- 
deed, if  the  House  turned  its  back  on 
the  problems  and  handed  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval in  the  form  of  one  of  the  clean 
or  naar  clean  bills  pending  before  us. 


My  amendment,  in  substitute,  that 
is,  does  say  that  change  is  needed,  and 
let  me  say  that  they  are  minimal. 
There  were  other  amendments  that  I 
had  proposed  in  the  committee,  some 
of  them  accepted;  one  of  them  was  not. 
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I  deleted  them  from  the  minimal  ver- 
sion that  is  before  Members  now.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  list  them:  First,  the  ap- 
propriation of  $30  billion  for  losses:  sec- 
ond, requirements  for  a  detailed  plan 
to  be  submitted  by  RTC  on  how  addi- 
tional funds  are  to  be  expended.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  that.  That 
is  why  we  are  so  immersed  in  this 
swamp  now.  Third,  requirements  that 
RTC  ust  the  least  costly  method  in  re- 
solving failed  savings  and  loan  cases.  I 
notice  that  one  of  the  speakers  on  the 
rule,  who  is  on  this  make  the  States 
pay  binge,  mentioned  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  least  cost.  Well,  we  have  it  right 
here.  Members  can  vote  for  it.  Fourth, 
improvements  that  speed  up  the  sales 
in  the  affordable  housing  program  by 
including  housing  in  conservatorship. 
Now.  I  remind  Members,  that  means  a 
tremendous  real  estate  inventory,  and 
the  elimination  of  minimum  pricing  re- 
quirements for  eligible  properties.  Pro- 
tections are  included  to  avoid  the  arbi- 
trary wipeout  of  valid  residential 
leases  and  unnecessary  displacement  of 
qualifying  families.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
should  Hand  pick  an  apartment  that  is 
not  within  the  contemplated  area  of 
action  and  remedy,  to  avoid  the  expul- 
sion and  being  thrown  into  the  streets, 
hundreds  of  families.  His  site  in  New 
York  is  not  at  all  the  main  area  of  con- 
cern where  we  have  that  problem.  We 
had  problems,  we  have  had  witnesses, 
and  New  York  alone  is  not  the  only 
State  affected. 

Fifth,  improvements  in  the  handling, 
cataloging  and  sale  of  properties  that 
have  natural,  cultural,  recreational,  or 
scientific  values  of  special  significance. 
Sixth,  improvements  in  RTC  contract- 
ing to  ensure  specific  goals  for  includ- 
ing minority-  and  women-owned  com- 
panies Qiey  are  contracting  with.  Let 
me  emphasize,  these  are  not  quotas. 
The  language  here  is  minimal.  I  will 
hope,  and  I  will  give  the  opportunity  to 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  ToaRES],  who  is  the  author  of  this 
version.  This  is  no  different  from  what 
it  says  In  almost  every  single  Federal 
agency  or  department  now  as  a  matter 
of  statute,  but  it  is  not  a  quota.  How- 
ever, he  can  explain  it  better  than  I. 

All  of  these  provisions  address  spe- 
cific complaints  that  have  come  to  the 
committee's  attention  in  oversight 
hearings  and  from  Members  and  from 
the  public,  as  I  have  said.  There  are  ad- 
ditional reforms  that  are  needed,  and 
the  Conomittee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  is  committed  to  con- 
tinuation of  full  oversight  of  the  RTC 
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in  this  session.  We  are  asking  the  tax- 
payers to  come  up  with  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  before  it  is  all  said.  By 
faltering,  we  will  perhaps  contribute  to 
an  eventual  price  tag  that  could  topple 
$500  billion.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  do 
our  very  best  to  make  this  program  op- 
erate in  the  public  interest  and  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  as  I  am  sure  my 
amendment  will  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances at  this  time  here  and  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1315,  legislation  to  provide  fund- 
ing to  continue  the  operations  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  As  the 
original  text  for  consideration.  H.R. 
1315  is  a  clean  bill  which  provides  $30 
billion  in  funding  for  the  RTC.  It  does 
provide  what  I  regard  as  necessary  re- 
porting requirements  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  RTC.  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  for  his  willingness  to  work 
together  to  keep  the  process  moving. 
The  chairman  has  some  strongly  held 
feelings  about  affordable  housing  which 
I  respect.  I  just  do  not  think  that  this 
is  the  vehicle  for  low-income  housing 
legislation.  May  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  chairman  that  my  substitute 
does  include  budget  reforms,  which  the 
chairman  and  I  have  worked  on.  and  I 
thought  that  we  had  agreed  to.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  chair- 
man's substitute  does  not  have  those 
same  reforms. 

RTC  is  not  kicking  out  any  low-in- 
come families.  They  are  not  kicking 
anyone  out  of  these  apartments  or 
houses,  since  they  take  over  if  they  are 
within  a  range  of  115  percent  of  median 
income.  I  thought  the  record  should  be 
corrected  in  that  regard. 

We  have  now  reached  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  the  continued  operation  of  the 
RTC  and  the  timely  resolution  of  the 
S&L  crisis.  In  a  letter  dated  February 
28,  1991,  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  L.  William 
Seidman,  stated  that: 

If  additional  funding  is  not  provided,  the 
resolution  process  will  come  to  a  halt  *  *  *. 
This  means  that  insolvent  and  unprofitable 
thrifts  that  would  be  shut  down  if  funds  were 
available  to  close  them  will  continue  to  op- 
erate, piling  up  losses  that  will  eventually 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Seidman's  letter  of  the  28th  goes 
on  to  say  that: 

We  estimate  that  delay  costs  the  taxpayer 
J250  million  to  $300  million  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. An  additional  quarter's  delay  would 
raise  the  cost  by  an  estimated  J750  to  J850 
million  or  at  least  SI  billion  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  reason  that  each  quarter's  delay  is 
more  expensive  than  the  last  is  that  the 
longer  the  delay  the  longer  it  takes  to  catch 
up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  delay  which  has 
already  taken  place  in  failing  to  act 
expeditiously  in  adopting  an  RTC  fund- 
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ing  bill  is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payers an  estimated  $8  million  per  day 
as  we  speak.  We  must  adopt  the  RTC 
funding  bill.  We  have  no  choice.  The 
only  alternative  is  an  abrogation  of  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
stand  behind  depositors.  This  point  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again  and  it 
deserves  emphasis  by  repetition. 

If  we  do  not,  the  unfortunate  result 
will  be  the  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
banking  system,  and  increased  losses 
to  the  taxpayer. 

On  March  4.  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  aptly  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion this  way: 

The  S&L  bailout  is  about  recouping  money 
owed  to  depositors.  The  depositors  are  going 
to  be  paid  because  the  federal  government 
assured  them  that  they  would  be. 

The  consideration  of  legislation  to 
fund  the  RTC  is  not  a  political  issue,  I 
submit.  Neither  Republicans  nor  Demo- 
crats should  seek  political  advantage 
from  fulfilling  the  unpleasant  job  that 
we  all  know  must  be  done.  Partisan 
bickering  has  no  place  in  this  process. 
It  only  serves  to  divide  the  House.  We 
must  resist  the  temptation  to 
overlegislate  on  what  is.  in  effect,  an 
emergency  funding  bill.  There  is  no 
time  to  debate  ad  infinitum  extraneous 
matters  that  will  only  slow  down  the 
process. 

While  no  Member  is  pleased  about 
having  to  appropriate  more  money  for 
the  S&L  process,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  thus  far  by  the 
RTC.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  the  RTC  has  seized  557  failed 
S&L's,  and  of  that  number  it  has  re- 
solved 373.  Secretary  Brady  testified  in 
the  other  body  this  past  June  that  of 
the  $273  billion  in  assets  which  have 
come  under  the  RTC's  control  since  its 
inception,  the  RTC  has  sold  or  liq- 
uidated 127  billion  dollars'  worth  of  as- 
sets. 

While  I  realize  that  everyone  would 
like  to  see  more  progress  by  the  RTC. 
I  believe  that  we  must  be  realistic  and 
we  must  keep  the  magnitude  of  the 
S&L  resolution  process  in  perspective. 
The  RTC  became  overnight  the  largest 
financial  institution  in  the  United 
States,  having  more  assets  than 
Citicorp,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
keep  that  in  mind. 

I  support  H.R.  1315  which  is  a  clean 
RTC  funding  bill.  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  against  the  SI  attery -Kennedy 
amendment  and  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1500 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SCHUMER]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 

this  legislation. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  vote  for,  but  voting  against  it 
is  not  very  easy,  either. 

Where  are  we?  We  have  the  S&L  cri- 
sis. As  has  been  stated  before,  the  prob- 
lems that  created  that  crisis  are  way 
back  in  the  middle  1980's  and  late 
1980s. 

Now  we  have  only  one  thing  left  to 
tell  the  people  who  put  their  $5,000  and 
$10,000  and  $15,000  and  $20,000  in  their 
banks,  in  their  thrifts,  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  going  to  make  good  on  the  promise. 
That  is  all  this  legislation  does. 

Now.  if  you  want  to  cause  real  dis- 
combobulation  in  the  banking  system 
and  in  the  thrift  system,  vote  this  bill 
down. 

There  is  only  one  good  thing  that  has 
happened  in  the  S&L  crisis  so  far,  and 
that  is  that  there  have  not  been  runs 
the  way  there  were  runs  in  the  Great 
bcpression.  That  is  because  people 
knew  and  still  know  at  this  point  that 
for  all  the  other  problems  Uncle  Sam 
has  had  in  this  banking  and  thrift  busi- 
ness, that  Uncle  Sam  will  make  good 
on  the  promise  that  up  to  $100,000  of 
your  money  is  safe. 

We  are  simply  being  asked  to  make 
sure  we  can  make  good  on  that  promise 
today,  no  more,  no  less,  and  if  we  are 
to  start  fiddling  around  with  it,  we  are 
going  to  do  something  that  might  pos- 
sibly cause  the  kind  of  problems  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  undo. 

For  50  years.  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance has  built  confidence  in  this  coun- 
try ever  since  it  was  founded.  To  mon- 
key around  with  it  by  not  giving  the 
money  that  is  needed  could  undo  that 
confidence  in  a  week,  in  a  month,  in  a 
few  months,  and  we  will  never  get  it 
back.  The  genie  will  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  bottle  and  not  be  put  back  in 
the  bottle. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  bill,  it  must  pass.  Whatever  one's 
opinions  are  on  the  various  amend- 
ments, and  I  will  be  supporting  the 
Gonzalez  amendment,  but  whatever  the 
opinions  are  on  the  various  amend- 
ments, we  must  pass  a  bill,  plain  and 
simple.  We  have  no  choice. 

I  tell  my  colleagues  who  were  here  in 
1987.  money  was  needed.  It  was  not 
granted,  and  it  cost  the  taxpayers  not 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  but  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

Right  now  we  have  only  one  choice 
my  colleagues;  pay  a  little  now  or  pay 
even  more  later.  It  is  not  a  little,  so  I 
would  strike  that.  I  would  say  pay 
something  now  or  pay  even  more  later, 
but  that  is  really  the  only  choice. 

You  can  say,  "No,  I  will  vote  no  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  pass  it."  That 
is  a  time-honored  method  of  voting-; 
but  let  me  tell  you,  on  this  legislation 
if  it  is  not  you,  there  are  not  going  to 
be  many  of  your  colleagues  to  pass  it. 
So  I  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  it  substantively. 


March  12.  1991 
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Everyone  knows  we  are  right  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  Politically,  it  is  tough. 

Should  the  RTC  be  doing  a  better 
job?  Sure.  You  set  up  a  huge  organiza- 
tion—I  have  been  a  critic  of  the  RTC. 
but  they  ^  are  beginning  to  make 
progress,  as  the  GAO  report  shows. 
They  have  more  progress  to  make. 

Simply  by  giving  them  no  money  will 
not  make  them  do  their  job  any  better. 
It  will  make  them  do  their  job  even 
worse. 

So  in  conclusion,  I  say  to  my  col- 
lesigues,  this  is  really  a  test  in  a  sense 
of  being  a  responsible  legislator. 

It  is  not  one  of  those  easy  votes.  It  is 
not  one  of  those  votes  you  go  home  to. 
but  it  is  the  reason  really  we  are  all  ul- 
timately here. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  it.  to  listen  to  the  debate  and 
then  to  find  it  within  themselves  to  do 
the  only  thing  we  can  do,  to  do  the 
right  thing,  to  do  the  thing  that  if  it  is 
not  done  today  we  will  have  to  come 
back  and  do  it  in  a  week  or  a  month,  to 
vote  for  this  difficult  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  in  America 
understands  that  the  S&L  trauma  rep- 
resents the  greatest  financial  scandal 
of  modern  American  history.  It  is  Tea- 
pot Dome  to  Abscam  times  a  factor  of 
a  hundred. 

Everybody  in  America  also  under- 
stands that  this  body  is  responsible  in 
no  small  part  for  the  hole  we  have  dug. 
Let  us  at  least  agree  in  responsible 
comity  not  to  dig  a  deeper  hole,  not  to 
allow  the  system  to  continue  to  hemor- 
rhage $8  million  every  day  we  bicker 
and  dawdle. 

As  much  as  any  bill  any  of  us  will 
ever  vote  on,  the  observation  about 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch  is  in  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  all  un- 
derstand that  some  meals  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  others. 

One  amendment  before  us  today  is 
designed  to  cause  more  spending,  an- 
other potentially  to  raise  taxes.  These 
are  not  nickel  and  dime  issues.  They 
carry  extraordinary  ramifications. 

At  issue  is  a  deepening  recession  if 
Congress  plays  political  games  with 
amendments.  Precipitating  more 
spending  or  more  taxes  at  this  time 
risks  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  econ- 
omy, macroeconomic  tremors  of  dan- 
gerous proportions. 

Worse  yet,  at  issue  is  a  certain  de- 
pression if  we  refuse  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  and  walk  away  from 
depositor  obligations. 

What  distinguishes  the  1990s  from 
the  1930's  is  the  existence  of  deposit  in- 
surance, of  a  Federal  safety  net  that 
guarantees  when  a  bank  fails,  the  el- 
derly who  have  put  their  life  savings  in 


a  certificate  of  deposit  will  not  be  fi- 
nancially ruined. 

There  is  something  very  tantalizing 
about  both  the  Gonzalez  and  the  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery  amendments.  One  com- 
passionately calls  for  more  social  pro- 
grams, the  other  hard-headedly  calls 
for  paying  the  costs  up  front.  I  am 
frankly  respectful  of  both  approaches, 
particularly  the  second:  but  so  there  is 
no  misunderstanding,  each  brooks  a 
Presidential  veto.  Each  will  cause  fur- 
ther delay  in  resolving  the  mischief 
that  Congress  has  wrought. 

Is  it  not  time  we  put  ideology  and  ex- 
cuse behind  and  simply  grit  our  teeth 
and  pass  a  clean  bill,  a  bill  the  White 
House  will  sign,  a  bill  that  gives  some 
hope  that  we  can  at  least  say  that  we 
have  done  the  honorable  thing  in  the 
1990's.  after  letting  the  public  down  so 
badly  in  the  1980"s. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1315,  the 
Wylie  legislation  to  appropriate  $30  bil- 
lion for  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, which  will  allow  the  RTC  to  con- 
tinue the  process  of  closing  down  insol- 
vent S&L's— »and  pay  off  those  deposi- 
tors which  the  government  insurance 
program  guarantees. 

This  is  an  installment  on  the  savings 
and  loan  bill  [FIRREA]  which  Congress 
passed  to  its  credit.  It  was  tough  politi- 
cally to  do  so  and  to  the  credit  of  all — 
the  President,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
bipai'tisan  leadership  in  Congress,  it 
was  passed  with  relatively  little  par- 
tisan acrimony. 

Now  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
that  statesmanship  and  comity  has 
broken  down.  We  should  have  passed 
this  bill  last  October.  We  did  not. 

To  the  credit  of  the  other  body  and 
after  full  debate,  they  passed  a  clean 
bill  last  week. 

But  here  we  are  after  2  weeks  of 
wrangling  over  everybody  and  their 
brothers  pet  projects  and  parochial  in- 
terests and  after  full  airing  in  two 
lengthy  committee  markups  we  are 
still  unable  to  get  a  committee  en- 
dorsed bill  to  the  floor. 

Today  we  have  three  legislative  hur- 
dles to  pass  before  we  get  to  our  goal. 
And,  I  am  told  we  might  not  have  the 
votes  here  today  for  any  appropria- 
tion—clean or  otherwise. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  right  thing— vote  for  the  Wylie 
clean  $30  billion  appropriation.  We 
must  understand  the  basic  essential: 
That  delay  equates  into  added  costs, 
upwards  of  $8  million  per  day  of  delay. 

Now  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
simply  do  not  support  any  RTC  funding 
bill,  I  can  only  ask  what  is  their  alter- 
native? The  cost  of  the  cleanup  is  not 
something  new.  We  debated  this  matter 
at  length  when  we  considered  the 
FIIRREA  bill  2  years  ago.  It  was  clear 


from  the  beginning  that  the  S&L  clean- 
up would  cost  the  American  taxpayer. 

Yes,  the  S&L  debacle  was  an  indict- 
ment of  a  deregulation  frenzy  that 
went  awry.  And  yes,  it  was  a  sorry 
commentary  on  our  regulatory  process 
and  even  on  our  role  as  congressional 
overseers. 

However,  there  is  no  alternative.  As 
the  Wafihington  Post  wrote  yesterday 
in  its  editorial: 

These  billions  of  dollars  are  buying  fair- 
ness. Without  them,  the  costs  of  the  S&L 
failures  would  fall  on  depositors.  People 
would  lose  their  savings.  Depositors  should 
not  bear  the  cost  of  public  policy  errors. 

We  know  the  history  of  this  debacle. 
Now  we  must  face  the  reality  of  our 
commitment  to  the  depositors,  not  the 
S&L  crooks. 

Again,  as  the  Post  said,  the  money 
we  are  expending  today  is  buying  fair- 
ness and  is  providing  financial  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  this  alternative,  what  is  the 
answer? 

Since  its  inception,  the  RTC  has 
taken  over  some  531  troubled  thrifts 
and  has  sold  or  liquidated  353  of  these. 
Within  the  total  of  thrifts  sold  or 
merged,  it  would  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment almost  $38  billion  just  to  pay  off 
the  depositors  of  those  failed  institu- 
tions. But  because  of  RTC  actions,  this 
expense  was  not  necessary  to  a  large 
degree. 

On  the  fraud  side,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment h^s  achieved  convictions  of  over 
500  defendents,  representing  over  700 
years  of  prison  sentences  and  the  as- 
sessment of  nearly  $300  million  in  res- 
titution and  fines. 

In  other  words,  the  RTC  works, 
maybe  not  as  rapidly  or  as  effectively 
as  some  would  want.  But  it  does  work 
and  it  does  need  funding. 

Finally,  on  the  amendments  we  will 
consider  today,  I  can  only  suggest  that 
it  would  be  better  to  stick  to  a  clean 
funding  bill.' 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  is  not  re- 
form l^islation.  It  will  only  serve  to 
slow  the  process,  not  make  it  more  effi- 
cient. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  will,  as  a  re- 
sult of  Its  least  cost  provision,  require 
an  immediate  cash  outlay  of  an  addi- 
tional $3  to  $10  billion  and  would  re- 
quire additional  borrowing  of  between 
$10  to  $15  billion  for  the  acquisition  of 
additiooal  assets. 

This  bill  will  subsidize  upper  income 
tenants  in  rent  controlled  apartments 
in  the  name  of  tenant  protection,  will 
hold  certain  properties  under  RTC  con- 
trol off  the  market  for  upwards  of  6 
months,  and  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minority  quota  system 
for  RTC  contracts.  Clearly,  these  are 
not  reforms  designed  to  implement  ef- 
ficiency or  speed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  time  to 
interject  politics  and  pet  policies  into 
such  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
as  this. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  these 
unnecessary  provisions  and  support  a 
simple,  straightforward  and  clean  RTC 
funding  bill  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
job  of  cleaning  up  the  S&L  mess. 

Each  day  that  passes  makes  this  a 
more  expensive  proposition.  Lets  call  a 
halt  to  the  partisan  games  and  act  as 
responsible  custodians  of  the  public 
trust. 

n  1510 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  things:  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Wylie  a  question  in 
light  of  the  statement  he  made  about 
Chairman  Seidman's  letter.  But  I 
wanted  to  say  before  we  go  into  that, 
say  to  our  very  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA]  the  ranking  member  on  our  com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  I  am  not  moti- 
vated by  charitable,  social,  or  ideologic 
reasons.  These  are  the  results  of  an  at- 
tempt to  be  for  the  people,  but  I  realize 
that  sometimes  I  have  a  hard  time  con- 
vincing not  only  Members  on  that  side 
but  some  of  mine,  which  reminds  me  of 
Dorothy  Parker's  little  ditty: 

Hlgrgledy  plggledy.  my  little  white  hen.  she 
lays  eg-g-s  only  for  gentlemen.  I  can't  per- 
suade her  with  pistol  or  lariat  to  come 
across  for  the  proletariat. 

Try  as  I  may,  I  must  say  this  is  not 
for  the  proletariat,  because  the  prole- 
tariat does  not  have  even  a  thousand 
dollars  in  the  depository  savings  insti- 
tutions. 

The  average  deposit  in  a  bank  or  an 
S&L  or  other  depository  institutions  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  $8,750 
overall,  median  average.  So  the  real 
hard  numbers  are  less  than  that,  I 
wanted  to  say  that  I  am  not  motivated 
by  soft-headed,  do-gooder  intentions. 
These  are  bare  minimal  requirements 
that  we  feel  will  bring  the  resolution  of 
these  tax-funded  institutions,  and  will 
continue  to  be  more  or  less  subsidized, 
closer  to  the  intent  that  we  all  express 
when  we  want  them  to  serve  the  great- 
est overall  general  public  interest. 

Mrs.  ROXJKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  clear,  and 
I  am  sure  my  chairman  understands 
this,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  my  col- 
leagues understand  that  nothing  in  my 
statement  was  meant  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  our  chairman.  There  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  over  how 
this  should  be  done.  I  know  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  President  are 
absolutely  convinced  about  the  merits 
of  their  proposal  and  feel  that  it  would 
really  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  de- 
positors to  see  this  done. 


However,  I  do  understand  that  al- 
though the  gentleman  fi-om  Texas  has 
a  heart  of  gold,  he  does  not  make  soft- 
headed decisions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  certainly  under- 
stand that,  and  that  the  gentleman  is 
operating  out  of  the  best  of  intentions 
and  the  highest  motives  and  he  has 
given  very  clear  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration to  his  proposal. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  address  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]:  In 
the  letter  he  referred  to,  as  receiving  it 
from  Mr.  Seidman.  was  that  the  one 
dated  March  11? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  letter  that  I  referred  to  was 
a  letter  of  February  28,  and  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Chairman  Riegle  over  in  the 
Senate.  But  I  received  another  one 
identical  to  it  dated  March  4. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  want  to  read,  not 
read  but  refer  to  the  one  we  received 
yesterday,  on  March  11.  in  which  he 
said  that  the  only  complaint  he  had 
about  my  substitute  amendment  was 
that  it  did  not  apply  the  least  cost  test 
by  the  RTC  to  transactions  involving 
failed  thrifts  as  it  does  not  in  the  case 
of  banks.  What  he  was  saying  is  that  he 
had  no  complaints  about  the  amend- 
ment other  than  its  methodology  with 
resiiect  to  the  least  cost  test.  He  says 
that  he  would  like  the  same  procedure 
to  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  S&L's  and 
the  banks,  where  he  does  not  have  a 
least-cost  procedure.  What  I  wanted  to 
clarify  was  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
against  the  amendment,  per  se.  other 
than  with  that  one  objection.  Of 
course,  we  are  for  this  method  being 
used  in  the  case  of  banks  and  S&L's. 

Mr.  U'YLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  where  the  gentleman  is 
coming  from.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
maybe  he  has  softened  his  tone  a  little 
bit  in  this  letter  of  March  11  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  He  also  sent  an 
identical  letter  to  Mr.  Michel,  may  I 
say,  which  I  just  now  received  a  copy 
of.  But  back  on  February  25  he  referred 
to  the  language  in  the  bill  and  sug- 
gested that  we  omit  section  102(a)  of 
the  bill  because  the  proposed  meth- 
odology would  be  difficult  to  apply  and 
would  fall  short  of  effectively  dealing 
with  the  goal  of  having  uninsured  de- 
positors share  in  more  of  the  losses. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  All  right.  I  was  a 
little  bit 

Mr.  WYLIE.  As  I  say,  I  think  he  has 
softened  his  tone  a  little  bit,  but  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  this 
still  applies;  I  think  we  could  do  it 
more  swiftly  with  a  clean  bill  and  not 


have  confusion  in  the  process  with  the 
RTC  properties. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  4V4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
going  to  ask  how  much  time  did  we 
consume  in  this  dialog? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Approximately  5Mi 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  share  the  cost  of 
that  dialog. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
enough  requests  to  use  all  of  my  time, 
but  I  would  be  willing  to  split  the  time 
in  order  to  clear  up  the  record. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Annunzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
Thus  far,  every  speaker  who  has  gotten 
up  has  spoken  for  the  bill.  No  one  has 
received  time  who  has  been  in  opposi- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  move — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  opposition  be 
given  one-half  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unfortunately,  such 
a  request  would  be  out  of  order  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  This  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  have  asked. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  of 
the  Whole  cannot,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent or  otherwise,  modify  the  special 
order  adopted  by  the  House  on  the  con- 
trol of  general  debate. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Well,  you  know  I 
have  been  here  a  long  time.  With  unan- 
imous consent  you  can  drive  an  ele- 
phant right  through  this  Hall.  You 
know  it  and  I  know  it.  It  is  just  not 
fair  what  is  being  done  here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  has  been  made. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
renew  my  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islation be  given  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rules 
that  that  request  would  not  be  in  order 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Torres]  for  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
here  today  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Gonzalez'  substitute  legisla- 
tion, and  I  oppose  Mr.  Wylie's. 

My  colleague  from  New  Jersey  talked 
earlier  about  the  coUeglality  that  we 
have  previously  to  this,  the  statesman- 
ship that  we  deployed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion when  we  voted  out  $50  billion.  We 
are  being  asked  again  to  vote  J30  bil- 
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lion  to  resolve  RTC's  program  of  ad- 
justing S&L  losses  and  the  making 
whole  of  the  American  depositors.  Yet 
there  is  a  lot  of  turmoil  this  second 
time  around.  WTiy?  Simply  because 
there  are  large  inequities  in  this  new- 
request  if  Members  of  Congress  are  to 
vote  out  $30  billion.  The  legislation 
today  seeks  to  make  whole  American 
depositors;  to  make  whole  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  their  financial 
institutions,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
savings  and  loans,  not  the  banks. 

n  1520 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  bankinj? 
bill.  We  are  talking  about  S&L  reform. 
but  reform  with  teeth  in  it.  and  the 
legislation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  does  that  in  a 
most  modest  way,  by  asking  for  ac- 
countability of  how  $30  billion  are  to  be 
spent:  by  asking  for  management  pro- 
cedures: with  reporting  procedures. 
How  are  these  billions  of  dollars  goins 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  cataloging  and 
the  sale  of  properties?  How  about  the 
safeguarding  of  environmental  sectors 
of  our  land,  historical,  and  other  cul- 
tural properties? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
legislation  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]  because  it  does  nothing  in 
terms  of  clear  accountability  of  how 
these  funds  are  to  be  spent.  His  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  such  account- 
ability as  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Go.nz.a.lez] 
does.  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  is  well  intended. 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  misguided  package 
of  changes  that  appeared  to  have  ad- 
vanced numerous  reforms,  but  in  re- 
ality this  does  very  little. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  purports  to  provide 
solutions  to  the  many  problems  that 
plague  the  RTC.  but  it  really  only 
glosses  over  those  problems  with  a  few 
cosmetic  changes.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  is  characterized  as  a  reform  pack- 
age, but  it  is  really  little  more,  little 
more  than  a  blank  check  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  biggest  deception  in 
the  amendment,  however,  involves  the 
minority-contracting  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment,  the  legislation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
have  labeled  Mr.  Gonzalez'  legislation 
as  a  quotas  bill,  a  quotas  bill.  What  a 
time  to  take  advantage  of  that  termi- 
nology. This  is  not  a  quotas  bill.  They 
claim  that  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  TexEis  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  that  we  will  be  imposing 
quotas.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, first  of  all,  you  have  to  be  re- 
assured here,  my  colleagues,  today 
that  however  you  vote,  you're  not  vot- 
ing for  a  quotas  bill.  There  are  no 
quotas  in  the  Gonzalez  amendment. 
The  Gonzalez  amendment  does  not 
mandate  that  a  certain  quota  of  con- 


tracte  be  awarded  to  minority  and  to 
women  contractors.  Rather  it  clarifies 
and  expands  the  RTC's  policies  regard- 
ing minority  and  women  outreach  by 
providing  guidelines  to  increase  the  di- 
versity in  contracting.  It  provides  us 
guidelines  by  establishing  a  modest 
goal  of  25  percent  for  contracting  with 
minorities  and  with  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  goal,  not  a 
quota,  not  a  quota.  These  are  targets 
that  we  hope  and  expect  that  the  RTC 
would  hope  to  reach.  They  are  not  rigid 
quotas  because  they  are  not  quotas. 
The  Gonzalez  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire that  a  certain  percentage  of  con- 
tracts be  set  aside  for  women  or  mi- 
norities. It  does  not  mandate  that  a 
certain  number  of  contracts  be  allotted 
to  women  or  minorities,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie],  and  I  have  told  him. 
and  he  indicated  to  me  that  he  under- 
stood this. 

.Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
this  about  three  times.  I  am  going  to 
read  fc-om  the  language. 

It  says: 

.\n  Overall  goal  of  not  les,-;  than  25  percent 
of  all  tontractine  activities  to  be  entered 
into  with  minority  individual.^  or  women,  or 
companies  owned  and  controlled  by  minori- 
ties or  women,  including-  prime  contracts,  of 
which  not  less  than  15  percent  of  such  con- 
tract dollars  shall  be  allocated  to  companies 
owr.eii  and  controlled  by  minorities.  Not  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  conti-acts  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  companies  owned  and  controlled  by 
women. 

The  corporation  ■•shall."  That  is 
mandatory  language,  ■■shall."  I  am  a 
lawyer.  It  is  not  discretionary.  •■May" 
is  discretionary. 

■■S'riixll  strictl.v  adhere  to  such  goal 
when  evaluating  solicitation  of  serv- 
ices responses,'"  What  is  that  if  it  is 
not  a  quota? 

Mr  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  trcntleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 
it  is  a  t,'-oal.  sir.  I  restate  it.  It  is  a  goal. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  is  a  mandatory  goal. 

Mr.  TORRES.  It  is  not  a  mandatory 
goal.  It  is  not  that.  It  does  not  require 
that  women  and  minority  contractors 
be  given  special  treatment  by  evaluat- 
ing their  contract  bids. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
erentleman  yield  one  more  time? 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  says,  "The  goal  shall," 
and  again  is  it  s-h-a-1-1,  "apply  to  every 
type  of  procurement  and  every  con- 
tracting activity,  including 
conservatorships,  entered  into  by  the 
corporation  and  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation." 
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Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  that  this  is  a  target,  this  is  a 
goal.  This  is  not  a  mandate.  This  is  not 
a  quota,  as  he  has  so  indicated.  It  sim- 
ply just  asks  RTC  to  reach  a  couple  of 
modest  contracting  goals  to  ensure 
that  all  businesses,  large  and  small, 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  bid  on 
such  contracts.  They  are  needed  be- 
cause 2  years  ago,  when  we  voted  out 
$50  billion,  this  body  passed  legislation 
that  included  a  provision  designed  to 
increase  RTC  contracting  with  minori- 
ties and  women,  and  since  that  time  in 
our  committee  we  have  heard  countless 
witnesses  come  forth  and  say  that  they 
are  simply  frustrated  at  the  lack  of 
meaningful  opportunity  that  is  avail- 
able to  women  and  to  minorities  in  this 
area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  1  minute  that 
was  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  now 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]  has  4  minutes  remaining  on 
the  time  allotted  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  which  will 
be  all  the  time  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  has  Ib^-i  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
FDIC  recently  reported  that  of  the 
total  fees  awarded  by  RTC  to  date,  as  I 
speak,  to  date,  only  3  percent  were 
awarded  to  minorities,  and  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1990  only  1  percent  of  the 
total  contract  dollars  went  to  women 
and  minority-owned  businesses.  Quite 
frankly,  quite  frankly,  this  record  is 
appalling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  improve  upon  this  dismal 
record  is  for  this  body  to  set  some 
goals,  to  set  some  goals  by  which  we 
can  measure  the  RTC.  the  RTC's  per- 
formance. The  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
only  establishes  modest  goals,  but  at 
least  these  goals  will  provide  the  RTC 
with  a  alear  expression  of  how  they 
ought  to  work  at  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  women  and  minorities 
played  no  great  role  in  causing  the 
S&L  crisis,  but  my  colleagues  can  rest 
assured  that  they  will  be  paying  their 
share  of  tihe  bailout,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  they  should  be  assured  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  economic  opportunities 
that  have  resulted  from  this  crisis.  By 
simply  asking  the  RTC  for  progress  re- 
ports, the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  falls  short  of  en- 
suring such  access. 

We  are  not  breaking  new  ground  in 
contracting  with  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
Congress  already  requires  most  Federal 
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agencies  to  try  and  attain  specific  con- 
tract goals  for  minority  and  women 
owners.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
NASA,  the  State  Department,  the  Ag- 
riculture Department,  and  the  EPA; 
they  all  have  these  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  it 
is  time  for  the  RTC  to  implement  the 
type  of  contracting  procedures  that  are 
required  of  every  agency  of  our  Federal 
Government,  and  finally,  on  a  final 
note,  as  I  prepared  my  remarks  today 
for  this  debate,  I  was  really  overcome 
by  the  feeling  of  sadness  that  this  issue 
must  be  a  part  of  a  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  has  just 
witnessed  and  emerged  from  an  enor- 
mous victorious  military  conflict  dur- 
ing which  we  watched  with  pride  as  our 
men  and  women  stood  out  valiantly 
and  outstandingly.  On  CNN  every  night 
we  saw  white,  black,  Hispanic,  Asian, 
male,  female — all  working  side  by  side 
for  the  common  goal,  for  the  good  of 
this  country.  Will  we  now  tell  the  mi- 
norities, as  they  return  from  a  job  so 
well  done,  that  we  would  not  vote  to 
ensure  them  equal  economic  opportuni- 
ties at  home?  I  hope  not. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  kind 
of  debate  on  ethnicity  is  someday  just 
a  footnote  in  history  so  we  do  not  have 
to  engage  in  this  kind  of  discussion 
again,  but  until  then,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment, support  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment, and  adopt  this  much-needed 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  wrong  on  another  account  when  he 
said  there  is  no  mechanism  for  ac- 
countability in  my  original  bill. 

I  have  a  substitute  which  will  provide 
for  several  mechanisms  for  manage- 
ment reform.  In  my  original  bill,  I  said 
this: 

Requests  for  additional  funding.— Any  re- 
quest for  legislative  action  to  provide  new  or 
additional  financial  resources  for  the  Cor- 
poration shall—  *  *  •  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  *  *  *  and,  *  *  *  contain  a 
complete  and  detailed  financial  plan  for 
spending  such  resources  and  any  relevant  in- 
formation described  In  paragraph  (5)(B)  and 
(6)(A). 

Which  are  already  contained  in  the 
statute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  debate  here  a  mo- 
ment ago  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  gentleman  from  California,  in 
which  the  gentleman  seemed  to  be 
reading  language  which  sounded  sus- 
piciously to  me  like  it  was  absolutely 
mandatory,  so,  therefore,  it  would  con- 


stitute a  quota.  Now,  we  are  hearing  a 
lot  of  talk  on  the  whole  civil  rights  bill 
about  the  fact  that  it  was  not  really  a 
quota,  but  it  would  just  have  that  ef- 
fect. Yet  it  sounds  to  me  as  though 
they  are  writing  a  specific  quota. 

Will  the  gentleman  quote  that  lan- 
guage for  me  again?  It  sounded  to  me 
very  much  like  an  absolute  mandate  of 
a  quota. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  quote 
the  language,  and  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  says  this: 

An  overall  goal  of  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  all  contracting  activities  to  be  entered 
into  with  minority  individuals  or  women  or 
with  companies  owned  and  controlled  by  mi- 
norities or  women  *  *  *. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  it  says  "not  less 
than."'  So  it  means  absolutely  you 
would  have  that  many  people  under 
every  category  of  contract. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  Then  it  says  this: 

The  Corporation  shall  strictly  adhere  to 
such  goal  when  evaluating  solicitation  o: 
services  responses  (from  any  source). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  anything  else  but  a  quota. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McCandless]. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  ranking  member  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  commitment  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

That  commitment  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  stand  behind  those 
who  work  and  save  their  money. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  honor  that  commitment. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
needs  money  to  protect  the  funds  of  in- 
nocent depositors  and  to  close  insol- 
vent savings  and  loans. 

The  price  tag  is  very  high — but  the 
alternative  is  far  more  expensive. 

Without  deposit  insurance,  institu- 
tions that  went  broke  would  simply 
turn  off  their  lights  and  lock  their 
doors. 

Millions  of  Americans  would  lose 
their  life  savings.  Our  economy  would 
collapse,  and  the  Depression  of  the 
1930s  would  look  like  the  good  old 
days. 

That's  why  I  support  H.R.  1315  as  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  WYLIE]. 

Politically,  this  is  a  tough  vote. 

Those  who  think  it  politically  expe- 
dient to  simply  vote  against  what's 
been  called  the  S&L  bailout  should 
hope  that  their  constituents  don't  fig- 
ure out  that  the  alternative  is  the  end 
of  deposit  insurance,  loss  of  depositor 
confidence,  massive  runs  on  financial 
institutions,  and  economic  collapse. 

We  will  consider  three  different  op- 
tions this  afternoon. 


The  Slattery  amendment  is  highly 
controversial — not  to  mention,  un- 
workable. 

It  treats  deposit  insurance  as  a  dis- 
cretionary program. 

It  calls  for  start-and-stop  funding  of 
the  RTC,  which  will  do  little  to  instil 
depositor  confidence,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty and  delay  will  only  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  money. 

The  Gonzalez  amendment  is  also 
highly  controversial. 

In  the  name  of  reform,  it  subjects  the 
RTC  to  a  host  of  new  social  programs 
and  requirements. 

That,  too,  will  mean  delays  and  high- 
er costs  for  the  RTC,  which  will  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  Wylie  amendment  is  a  clean, 
straightforward  approach. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. 

Those  who  oppose  the  amendment  do 
not  object  to  what  is  in  it.  They  want 
additional  and  controversial  provisions 
added  to  it. 

Time  is  running  out.  Unless  we  get 
something  through  the  House,  through 
conference,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  RTC  will  have  to  cease  oper- 
ations, and  the  American  taxpayers 
will  again  have  to  pay  for  the  inaction 
of  Congress. 

For  that  reason  alone,  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute is  the  way  to  go. 

Mr.  WVX,IE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  intend  to  yield  to  any 
Member  who  wishes  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill?  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause no  Member  from  the  Democratic 
side  who  is  in  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
allowed  to  speak. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  give  me  a  little  slack  on 
that?  I  have  several  requests  for  time 
on  my  side,  and  if  there  is  any  time  re- 
maining. I  will  be  glad  to  yield  time  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with 
the  ranking  member,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  explain  to  me 
the  difference  between  the  main  bill 
and  his  amendment.  I  believe  some  of 
us  are  concerned  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, and  I  think  we  should  bring 
out  that  difference  or  that  distinction 
from  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  H.R.  1315  is  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  and  which  uses 
the    basic    bill    which    is    subject    to 
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amendment.  As  I  pointed  out  a  little 
earlier  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, I  do  have  a  report  in  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  section  101 
of  the  chairman's  bill  and  inserted  it  in 
that.  I  thought  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  a  good  point  on  a  re- 
port. It  was  my  understanding  from  the 
chairman  that  maybe  they  did  not  go 
far  enough,  and  there  may  have  been  a 
misunderstanding,  but  I  tried  to  incor- 
porate additional  management  reforms 
in  the  substitute  bill  which  I  am  golntc 
to  offer  and  which  I  thought  was  the 
agreed  bill  at  one  time,  as  agreed  with 
the  chairman  and  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Torres].  That  is 
having  to  do  with  management  re- 
forms, and  I  will  get  into  this  a  little 
later  on.  There  are  eight  of  them,  in- 
cluding standardized  procedures  for  au- 
diting, goals  that  no  property  shall  re- 
main in  conservatorship  for  more  than 
9  months,  and  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  improved  information  system. 

The  other  thing  is  that  there  is  a  mi- 
nority contracting  reporting  provision 
in  there,  and  it  calls  for  detailed  new- 
requirements  for  RTC  semiannual  re- 
ports on  minority  and  women  contract- 
ing. There  Is  a  25-percent  goal  in  the 
provision  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Torres].  RTC  tells  me  they 
have  alread.v  reached  about  a  21-per- 
cent limit  on  minority  contracting,  so 
they  are  not  too  far  off.  But  they  are 
making  note  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  contracts  ought  to  be  given  to  mi- 
nority contractors,  and  we  are  asking 
them  for  a  report  as  to  the  extent  by 
which  contracts  have  been  awarded  to 
minorities  and  women  in  that  sub- 
stitute bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  asking  that  question. 

Mr.   STEARNS.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  do 
•  have  an  additional  question. 

Then  in  conclusion,  the  gentle.mans 
amendment  has  enhanced  management 
techniques  in  it  from  the  basic  bill':' 

Mr.  \\'YLIE.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  So  when  Members  are 
voting  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
they  are  voting  for  enhanced  manage- 
ment provisions  and  for  more  account- 
ability? 

Mr.  WYL.IE.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  And,  too.  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  minority  provisions 
in  his  bill  so  that  it  is  not  devoid  of 
any  minority  provisions?  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  them  in  this  amend- 
ment that  we  will  be  voting  on,  in  addi- 
tion to  that? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  and  we  have  many 
reforms,  and  we  have  goals  to  cut  the 
time  by  which  properties  can  be  dis- 
posed of.  That  is  one  of  the  criticisms 
we  have  heard,  too. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr,  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  GiLLMOR],  and  I  would  inquire  of 
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the  Chairman  how  much  time 
remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  this  speaker. 
the  gentleman  will  have  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

D  1540 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1315.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  and 
my  fellow  members  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
faiis  who  are  speakiner  today  in  support 
of  a  clean,  straightforward  appropria- 
tion for  the  RTC. 

I  thmk  it  is  evident  that  the  policies 
of  the  RTC  are  in  need  of  review,  but 
this  bill  is  not  the  means  for  untimely 
and  Comple.x  modifications.  While  I  do 
not  support  unlimited  appropriations 
to  thf  RTC.  I  recognize  the  need  to  pro- 
vide RTC  with  resolution  funds,  which 
are  needed  now.  without  undue  delay. 
Delay  in  these  appropriations  will  only 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  thrift  bailout,  a 
bailout  that  has  cost  .■American  tax- 
payers too  much  alread.v. 

Some  .Members  have  argued  that  the 
modifications  are  necessai-y  to  correct 
RTC  inefficiencies,  but  in  actuality, 
many  of  these  reforms  are  not  only  re- 
forms, but  are  proposals  which  will  end 
up  cgstink'  taxpayers  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more,  and  will  further 
dela.y  the  disposition  of  assets  by  RTC. 
It  IS  essential  that  we  miinimize  the 
cost  of  this  bailout.  We  should  abstain 
from  extraneous  provisions  that  have 
not  feeen  examined  through  hearings, 
and  therefore  leave  us  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  their  practical  effects. 

-Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  the  mo- 
tivation behind  the  pay-as-you-go. 
housing,  and  asset  disposition  provi- 
.sions  which  are  found  in  the  sub- 
stitutes that  we  will  debate  shortly. 
But  let  us  address  those  provisions  in 
the  proper  forum  and  the  proper  con- 
text, daring  debate  on  financial  serv- 
ices restructuring  this  year,  and  re- 
frain from  adopting  measures  other 
than  a  clean  funding  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Vrban  Affairs  adopted  the  Wylie 
bill  on  a  bipartisan  vote  with  a  major- 
ity of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
and  I  would  urge  the  House  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
•minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCOLLUM]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  at  the  end  of 
this  debate  it  is  appropriate  to  reca- 
pitulate a  little  bit  of  where  we  are  as 
we  go  into  the  three  major  amend- 
ments we  are  going  to  take  up  today.  I 
would  like  to  first  state  that  I  have  not 
been  one  who  thought  RTC  in  its  origi- 
nal version  was  a  very  good  idea.  In 
fact.  I  voted  against  its  creation.  It  is 
a  very  complex  organization,  a  huge 
thing.  It  is  difficult  to  manage. 
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But  the  fact  is,  it  is  there;  its  job  is 
something  that  Congress  desired  it  to 
do:  we  have  given  it  its  responsibilities; 
and  now  we  have  the  obligation  to  con- 
tinue it3  funding  and  let  it  work.  Oth- 
erwise we  have  a  complete  mess  out 
there,  and  we  could  not  clean  up  the 
savings  and  loan  problem. 

We  have  heard  today  already,  and 
Members  will  hear  much  more  about  it, 
that  we  are  talking  about  funding  it, 
hopefully  to  the  tune  of  $30  billion,  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  pay  off  the  deposits 
to  close  the  remaining  95  or  so  savings 
and  loans  out  there  that  are  now  in  the 
state  that  they  are  ready  to  be  closed 
based  on  the  difficulties  that  are  al- 
ready or  the  table  and  that  we  all 
know  about.  It  is  going  to  cost  $8  mil- 
lion a  da^-.  Already  $96  million  has  been 
cost  by  the  delay  in  not  giving  this 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  are  going  to 
have  three  choices  today.  The  simplest 
and  most  straightforward  choice  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  obvious  one,  and  that 
is  the  Wjiie  provision  as  he  will  amend 
it.  which  is  simply  to  plain  fund  the  $30 
million,  with  only  a  few  management 
changes  and  suggestions  for  RTC  to  im- 
prove their  accounting. 

The  other  two  choices  are  clearly 
flawed.  The  Kennedy-Slattery  proposal 
is  going  to  probably  result  in  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  that  is  not  necessary.  At 
the  very  least  it  is  going  to  distort  the 
budget  process  that  we  have  right  now 
and  exagigerate  the  near-term  problems 
that  we  have  and  understate  the  later 
expenditure  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  are  going  to 
hear  a  let  more  about  that  in  debate, 
but  it  is  a  bad  proposal,  one  that  is 
going  to  fuzz  up  the  process  and  not 
help  us  get  on  with  it. 

The  Gonzalez  proposal  that  is  out 
here  on  the  floor.  Members  have  heard 
a  lot  of  debate  about.  I  know  quite  a 
bit  about  that  quota  question.  Believe 
you  me.  that  language  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  was  reading,  as 
much  as  I  respect  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  absolute,  it  is  a  "shall," 
it  is  mandatory,  and  it  is  quotas.  Hav- 
ing worked  with  the  civil  rights  bill,  it 
is  worse  than  the  civil  rights  bill  pro- 
posal. At;  least  that  is  subject  to  some 
interpretiation. 

I  will  say  this,  too,  and  it  has  got  to 
be  made  clear  about  the  Gonzalez  pro- 
posal: Presently  one-fifth  of  all  the 
contracts  are  going  to  minorities  and 
women,  and  one-fourth  of  all  of  the 
contract  dollars  are  going  that  way  in 
RTC  contracting  right  now,  under  their 
own  provisions.  They  are  holding  var- 
ious conferences  with  minorities  and 
women.  We  have  been  holding  their 
feet  to  the  fire  in  committee  work.  Mr. 
Seidman.  the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC 
who  was  involved  in  the  whole  closure 
process,  has  urged  us  by  letter,  re- 
peated oa  this  floor,  and  will  I  am  sure 
again  be  repeated  today,  not  to  clutter 
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up  the  process,  to  leave  it  sit  down,  not 
to  add  all  of  this  extraneous  language 
and  requirements  that  are  different 
from  the  bank  issues  when  we  go  to  the 
S&L  closings. 

Let  RTC  do  its  job.  Do  not  pass  the 
burdensome  requirements  in  Gonzalez. 
Do  not  force  us  into  a  huge  budget  de- 
bate with  respect  to  the  Kennedy-Slat- 
tery  provision.  Let  us  leave  it  simple, 
and  let  us  let  it  go  the  right  way.  Vote 
for  the  Wylie  provisions.  Let  us  fund  it 
properly  and  get  on  with  closing  these 
S&L's. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Paxon]. 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute. 

This  Congress  cannot  and  must  not 
continue  to  allow  the  economic  futures 
of  American  families  to  be  sacrificed 
over  partisan  politics. 

Thus  far.  the  refusal  by  Congress  to 
act  on  this  RTC  funding  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  S96  million,  and 
that  figure  rises  by  another  $8  million 
per  day. 

Every  passing  day  that  the  RTC  goes 
unfunded,  every  day  the  savings  and 
loan  debacle  is  allowed  to  grow,  is  an- 
other day  that  the  price  tag  on  the 
S&L  cleanup  gets  bigger  and  bigger. 

The  Wylie  substitute  we  consider 
today  provides  S30  billion,  funding 
which  the  President  can  sign  imme- 
diately and  the  RTC  can  operate  with 
effectively. 

And  just  as  importantly,  the  Wylie 
substitute  includes  reforms  to  speed  up 
asset  disposition  and  further  save  tax 
dollars. 

In  August  1989.  asset  disposition  by 
the  RTC  took  an  average  of  25  weeks, 
today  RTC  holds  assets  for  an  average 
of  1  full  year. 

These  provisions  do  not 

micromanage,  they  don't  add  redtape, 
they  don't  increase  costs; 

Instead,  they  respond  to  the  RTC's 
shortcomings,  so  that  failed  thrifts  can 
be  resolved  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  Sunday,  correctly  pointed  out  that 
by  approving  the  Wylie  substitute  and 
providing  RTC  funding,  we  are  protect- 
ing the  American  taxpayers,  families, 
farms  and  small  businesses  that  have 
deposits  in  savings  and  loans. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  a  lit- 
tle over  2  years  ago,  I  sought  a  seat  on 
the  Banking  Committee  to  help  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  savings  and  loan  fi- 
asco. 

Is  this  Congress  now  saying  it  was 
wrong  2  years  ago  when  a  majority  of 
this  House  approved  legislation  to  liq- 
uidate failed  S&L's  and  hold  harmless 
those  families  with  funds  in  S&L's? 

If  not,  then  why  has  this  Congress 
failed  to  make  the  commitment  the 
RTC  needs  to  straighten  out  this  mess? 
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My 
now. 

Don't  load  this  important  measure 
with  additional  pet  projects,  pork-bar- 
rel programs  and  costly  congressional 
strings  which  will  prohibit  the  RTC 
from  acting  in  the  capacity  that  Con- 
gress originally  set  forth. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  act 
today  and  approve  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
RTC  funding  legislation.  The  bill  before  us  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  measures  we  will  con- 
sider during  our  tenure  in  Congress.  The  ne- 
cessity of  bailing  out  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions that  carried  Federal  deposit  insurance  is 
universally  accepted  as  an  unquestionable  ob- 
ligation of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  sanctity 
of  this  obligation,  however,  should  not  dis- 
suade us  from  pursing  a  small  measure  of  ac- 
countability from  those  who  bear  greatest  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Federal  Government  is  clearly  respon- 
sible for  bailing  out  insolvent  thrifts  that  are 
federally  chartered.  However,  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  Nation's  thhft  industry  is  comprised  of 
State-chartered  Institutions  which  are  regu- 
lated by  the  States  but  receive  deposit  insur- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government.  This  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  has  been  flagrantly 
abused  in  recent  years  by  a  few  State  regu- 
lators who  have  given  thrifts  free  rein  to  en- 
gage In  highly  speculative  activities  with  funds 
backed  by  Federal  deposit  insurance.  When 
risky  loans  and  investments  soured  and  these 
State-chartered  thrifts  plunged  in  to  insol- 
vency, Federal  taxpayers  across  the  Nation 
were  left  holding  the  tjag  for  billions  of  dollars 
in  losses. 

Therefore,  Representative  Kanjorski  and  I 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  make  in  order 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  would  shift  a 
small  portion  of  the  burden  to  States  which 
bear  substantial  responsibility  for  excessive 
costs  due  to  inadequate  regulation  of  State- 
chartered  thrifts.  To  date,  the  only  State  af- 
fected by  this  amendment  is  Texas.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  that  treats  Texas 
any  differently  than  any  other  State;  its  liability 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  its  disproportionate 
contribution  to  the  problem. 

From  1989  through  October  1990,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  closed  520  insolvent  thrifts  at  an 
estimated  eventual  cost  of  S73.7  billion  in  net 
present  value  terms.  Of  this,  S32.8  billion — or 
45  percent  of  the  cost — can  be  attributed  to 
State-chartered,  federally  insured  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

As  cochair  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  this  bailout  on  our 
region.  The  18  States  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  are  responsible  for  only  Si  .4  bil- 
lion— or  4  percent— of  the  S32.8  billion  in 
costs  that  I  just  mentioned.  But  because  we 
pay  47  percent  of  the  Nation's  taxes,  we  will 
be  socked  with  a  bill  for  at  least  $11. 7  billion. 
Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  caused  S22.4  bil- 
lion— or  68  percent— of  these  costs.  But  be- 
cause Texans  pay  only  6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's taxes,  the  committee's  bill  only  asks 
Texas'  taxpayers  to  pay  Si  .5  billion  toward  the 
baikjut. 


Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  realty  fair  to  ask  ttwse 
who  have  caused  4  percent  of  the  problem  to 
pay  for  47  percent  of  the  solution,  while  those 
who  have  caused  68  percent  of  the  problem 
only  pay  6  percent  of  the  solution? 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  re- 
gional issue.  There  are  17  States  outskJe  our 
region— including  South  Carolina,  Missouri, 
Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico— whk:h  have  not 
caused  a  single  dollar  in  costs  to  date  for 
State-chartered  resolutions. 

The  issue  of  State  responsibility  for  State- 
chartered  thrifts  is  clearty  central  to  the  debate 
before  us.  Unfortunately,  the  Rules  Committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  allow  the  full  House  to  con- 
sider this  admittedly  controversial,  but  crucial, 
issue. 

The  State  accountability  amendment  was 
straightforward  and  reasonable.  A  State  which 
is  responsible  for  "excessive  costs"  to  btail  out 
State-chartered  S&L's  would  be  required  to 
pay  25  percent  of  such  costs  if  its  State-char- 
tered S&L's  were  to  continue  to  receive  Fed- 
eral depxDsit  insurance. 

Our  amendment  contained  three  elements 
to  ensure  fairness  to  States  which  might  bear 
responsibility.  First,  a  State  is  found  to  have 
"excessive  costs"  only  when  its  percentage 
share  of  the  total  bailout  costs  of  State-char- 
tered institutions  is  more  than  dout>le  its  per- 
centage share  of  national  deposits  in  State- 
chartered  institutions  in  1 980.  Second,  a  State 
will  only  be  held  accountat)le  for  25  percent  of 
"excessive  costs,"  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  the  balance.  And  third,  the 
amendment  is  voluntary;  States  only  have  to 
pay  for  excessive  costs  if  they  want  their 
State-chartered  institutions  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive Federal  deposit  insurance. 

A  pnmary  objective  of  our  amendment  was 
fairness.  We  sought  to  reduce  the  cost  to  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  in  States  which  have  not  inordi- 
nately contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  bailout 
through  irresponsible  regulation  at  ttie  State 
level.  In  addition,  we  have  made  every  effort 
to  be  fair  to  any  State  with  potential  liability. 

Another  objective  of  our  amendment  was 
accountability.  We  should  be  sendir^g  a  clear 
message  to  State  governments  ttiat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  alk>w  future  abuse  of 
the  Federal-State  partnership  without  corv 
sequence. 

National  polls  indkate  that  the  American 
people  are  cynrcal  about  government  in  gerv 
eral  and  outraged  by  this  t>aik>ut  in  particular. 
A  successful  effort  to  introduce  a  snriall  meas- 
ure of  accountability  and  faimess  into  this 
RTC  funding  bill  woukj  have  been  a  positive 
step  toward  dispellir>g  such  feelings.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rule  adopted  for  tfie  conskteration 
of  this  bill  dkjnl  even  alkrav  us  the  opportunity 
to  try.  For  this  reason,  I  must  oppose  the  bill 
that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  UROCCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  body,  I  am  uncomfortable  with 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

I  am  not  convinced  tfiat  tfie  RTC  is  doing  a 
very  good  job  of  resolving  the  savings  and 
loan  crisis  at  tfie  least  cost. 

I  am  deeply  disturt>ed  t)y  tfie  regulatory  inat- 
tention of  the  I980's  that  alkiwed  this  situation 
to  develop. 

1  am  astonished  at  the  all-or-nothing  ap- 
proach the  administratK>n  has  taken,  demand- 
ing a  bill  with  no  strings  attached— when  the 
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reai  bill  will  go  to  the  American  people  who 
have  concerns  about  RTC  operations  that  I 
believe  Congress  is  both  entitled  and  required 
to  address  in  this  legislation. 

Earty  this  year  Chairman  Gonzalez  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  assess  the 
RTC's  performance  and  we  received  Comp- 
troiler  General  Bowsher's  report  on  February 
20.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  use  this  legislation  to  address 
some  of  the  serious  problems  the  GAO  identi- 
fied, but  this  was  not  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  know  ttiat  we  have  to  come  up  with  the 
furxls  needed  to  assure  that  insured  savings 
accounts  deposited  in  now-insolvent  institu- 
tions are  paid  off.  It's  not  the  fault  of  the  de- 
positors that  their  S&L's  went  broke.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  insured  those  accounts;  we 
owe  the  depositors.  That's  a  promise  we  have 
to  keep. 

How  expensive  it  is  to  keep  that  promise 
depends  on  how  well  the  RTC  does  its  job. 
Every  parking  lot,  desk,  executive  jet  and  re- 
possessed apartment  building  the  RTC  sells 
off  at  a  decent  price  reduces  the  bill  the  tax- 
payers are  stuck  with.  Every  time  the  RTC 
doesnl  return  a  phone  call  from  a  qualified 
buyer,  every  time  it  can't  figure  out  what  it 
owns  or  what  price  it  wants,  the  taxpayers 
tose.  And,  according  to  the  GAO  and  what  I 
hear  from  my  constituents,  the  RTC  is- doing 
an  inadequate  sales  job  and  a  poor  job  of 
maintainirtg  the  value  of  the  properties  it  is 
holding. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  today  about  the 
difficulties  the  Kennedy-Slattery  pay-as-you-go 
provisions  might  cause.  Some  members  seem 
to  believe  the  RTC  bill  will  be  somehow  easier 
to  pay  in  tf>e  future. 

What  the  GAO  pointed  out  is  that  paying  off 
the  depositors  can  tie  made  less  costly  now. 
The  better  the  RTC  works,  the  less  the  bill  will 
be.  The  GAO  made  a  number  of  suggestions 
(or  improving  the  RTC,  including: 

Creation  of  a  comprehensive  securities  port- 
folio; 

Better  securitization  efforts; 

More  tfxHough  due  diligence; 

More  arxl  t>etter  information  to  potential  pur- 
chasers; 

Marketing  eligible  loans  through  the  existing 
secondary  mortgage  market; 

Establishment  of  a  consistent  strategy  for 
real  estate  inventory  sales; 

More  aggressive  marketing  and  outreach; 
and 

Better  information  systems  arxj  contracting 
systems. 

At  the  administration's  insistence,  the  so- 
called  clean  bill  does  not  adequately  address 
these  issues.  I  will  reluctantly  support  this  leg- 
islation because  I  doni  tjelieve  that  the  de- 
positors shoukJ  tose  their  savings  Ijecause  the 
RTC  and  the  administration  have  been  less 
than  iKJequate  in  dealing  with  this  crisis.  We 
must,  however,  demand  that  the  administra- 
tion agree  to  addressing  these  problems  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  were 
faced  with  three  different  options  for  funding 
the  Resolution  Tmst  Corporation  [RTCj.  These 
three  options  did  not  leave  much  room  to  pro- 
tect taxpayers. 
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My  Oklahoma  constituents  and  I  are  as  anx- 
ious as  anyone  to  have  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis  resolved.  I  have  been  unhappy  with 
many  actions  of  the  RTC  and  some  of  its 
spending  activities  and  I  support  the  continu- 
ing Congressional  oversight  of  the  RTC.  There 
is  no  question  that  speed  in  resolving  this  cri- 
sis Is  of  the  essence.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  has  to  roll  over  and  provide  unlinv 
ited  funds  with  no  questions  asked. 

I  also  do  not  believe  that  the  total  cost 
should  be  higher  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  fi- 
nancing method  used  by  the  Government  to 
pay  for  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  the  t»ail- 
out.  During  detjate  on  the  original  bailout  bill 
in  1989.  I  supported  the  many  reforms  for  im- 
proving the  financial  integrity  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. Despite  this  support  and  my  desire  to 
have  the  cnsis  resolved,  on  final  passage  I 
voted  against  the  bill  solely  because  the  fi- 
nancing was  carried  off-budget. 

Last  Congress,  I  supported  pay-as-you-go 
budget  reforms.  Pnoritles  and  choices  must  be 
made  in  the  budget  process  and  the  means  of 
financing  these  choices  must  also  be  ad- 
dressed. It  Is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer  to  avoid 
these  choices  by  carrying  programs  off-budg- 
et. It  is  cleariy  unfair  to  all  taxpayers  to  carry 
a  program  off-budget  that  increases  the  cost 
of  the  program.  This  Is  particularly  unwar- 
ranted when  there  Is  no  logical  reason  for  the 
off-budget  financing. 

None  of  the  three  options  I  voted  on  today 
earned  the  additional  new  RTC  funding  on 
budget.  Although  I  definitely  favor  today's 
funding  to  be  on  budget,  I  supported  the  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery amendment  as  the  only  means 
of  forcing  the  administration  to  stop  the  money 
drain.  It  would  require  the  administration  to 
come  back  to  Congress  having  made  the  hard 
choice  on  how  to  finance  any  future  bailout 
funding  on  budget  and  in  a  manner  least  cost- 
ly to  the  taxpayer,  it  is  time  this  was  done  be- 
fore any  additional  costs  are  incurred. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced 
today  with  a  Hobson's  choice — there  simply 
are  no  good  solutions.  The  bottom  line  Is  that 
the  cleanup  process  of  the  savings  and  loan 
mess  IS  costing  this  country  billions  of  dollars. 
That's  a  given. 

What  we  are  here  to  discuss  today  is  not 
whether  to  finance  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration In  Its  mission — but  how  and  under 
what  conditions.  And,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, how  do  we  ensure  that  such  a  disas- 
trous situation  Is  never  repeated? 

We  can't  just  click  our  heels  together  and 
wish  this  problem  away.  Without  an  additional 
Infusion  of  funds,  the  need  to  make  good  on 
Federal  guarantees  for  depositors  woni  go 
away.  It  will  just  get  more  expensive — more 
expensK/e  on  an  order  of  about  S8  million  a 
day  In  pure,  unadulterated  waste. 

So  we've  got  to  move  forward  in  this  proc- 
ess now.  But  despite  this  pressure  to  act,  I 
hope  the  world  understands  that  we  are  not 
going  to  sign  a  blank  check,  undenwritten  by 
the  American  taxpayers. 

This  Congress  is  going  to  require  a  detailed 
accounting  for  how  the  RTC  spends  its 
nrwney— and  we're  going  to  be  watching  for 
clear  signs  of  Improvement  in  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  the  RTC's  actions. 

To  be  frank,  the  RTC  has  not  been  getting 
rave  reviews  from  people  in  my  district.  My  of- 


fices in  southwest  Florida  have  received  nu- 
merous complaints  from  people  who  would 
like  to  be  involved  in  buying  some  of  this  prop- 
erty, but  can't  because  of  artificial  constraints 
imposed  by  the  RTC.  In  addition,  we've  been 
hearing  about  cancelled  auctions  and  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  good  information  regarding  the 
sell-off  process — problems  that  seem  to  be 
basic  lapses  In  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
enormous  challenge  the  RTC  has  under- 
taken— this  fiasco  has  left  our  Nation  with 
some  nronumental  problems  and  it  wouW  be 
naive  to  assume  that  we  can  tackle  them  with- 
out some  glitches  along  the  way.  But  I  am  ad- 
amant about  the  need  for  detailed  and  fre- 
quent accounting  by  that  agency  as  it  pursues 
its  mandate,  to  ensure  that  our  resources  are 
b)eing  put  to  their  best  possible  use.  We  are 
not  going  to  fall  into  a  habit  of  throwing  good 
money  after  bad — and  the  people  of  south- 
west Floricb  expect  to  see  significant  Improve- 
ment In  thi$  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  H.R.  1315  Is  a  nec- 
essary step  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  res- 
olution of  the  savings  and  loan  mess — and  I 
urge  my  cdleagues  support  for  a  clean  bill. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years 
ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Bush  administration. 
Congress  established  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  to  take  over  and  then  sell  or  liq- 
uidate faileid  savings  and  loans.  The  reason 
for  Government's  involvement  in  this  enter- 
prise is  to  make  good  on  our  promise  to  In- 
sure the  deposits  of  average  Americans  at 
savings  and  toan  institutions  throughout  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Bush  administration  Is  now  asking  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  borrow  an  additional  S30 
billion  to  cover  losses  incurred  in  closing  an- 
other 225  institutions  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  1991,  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

While  thl$  Is  a  difficult  decision  for  all  of  us, 
the  Bush  adminstration  and  Congress  really 
have  no  choice.  Let  me  explain  why. 

First,  as  Paul  Volcker,  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  at  the 
House  Democratic  Party's  Issues  Conference 
in  Leesburg,  VA,  this  last  weekend,  if  we  want 
any  semblance  of  economic  stability  In  our 
Nation,  we  must  stand  by  our  commitment  to 
insure  deposits.  If  we  were,  for  instance  to  of- 
ficially repudiate  this  obligation  tomorrow,  we 
would  bring  on  a  deep  depression  tomorrow, 
with  massive  runs  our  depository  institutions 
and  the  immediate  collapse  of  hundreds  of 
blanks  and  thrifts  throughout  the  Nation. 

You  may  be  saying  to  yourself:  "We  dont 
intend  to  oepudiate  the  obligation.  We  just 
don't  want  to  approve  additional  funding 
now — It's  too  expensive." 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  that.  But  there 
are  important  reasons  for  providing  the  fund- 
ing today.  If  we  do  not  provide  the  funds  now, 
the  RTC  wHI  be  forced  to  stop  ctosing  institu- 
tions virtually  right  away.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  forced  to  practice  what  we  call  fortjear- 
ance,  allowing  insolvent  institutions  which  are 
continuing  to  lose  money  to  remiain  open 
when  they  need  to  be  closed. 

Lax  regulation  and  excessive  fortaearance 
were  two  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
thrift  det>acie  during  the  Reagan  years.  Leav- 
ing insolvent  institutions  open  drives  up  the  ul- 
timate coste  because  they  continue  to  tose 
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nx>ney.  Secretary  Brady  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Flnarx:e  and  Urt)an 
Affairs  on  January  31  that  "forbearance  for 
even  one  nwre  quarter  would  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  $750  to  S850  million  *  *  *  in 
addition  to  the  $250  to  $300  million  already 
lost  due  to  inaction  last  fall.  This  would  bring 
the  total  cost  of  delay  to  over  Si  billion." 

Many  of  us  have  expressed  deep  reserva- 
tions about  the  RTC,  its  competence,  its  pace, 
its  ability  to  sell  properties  quickly,  and  its  ful- 
fillment of  its  low-income  housing  obligations. 
The  fact  is  we  have  a  right  to  demand  and  ex- 
pect full  reporting  and  accountability  from  the 
RTC.  But  by  agreeing  to  President  Bush's  re- 
quest for  S30  billion,  we  will  not  reduce  our 
ability  to  obtain  that  accountability.  Our  over- 
sight responsibility  to  maintain  close  super- 
vision over  RTC  operations  remains. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reports  that 
we  should  get  the  RTC  these  funds  promptly. 
We  stand  to  gain  nothing  by  dragging  out  the 
problem  further  by  delaying  funding  or  by 
granting  short-term  funding  that  will  require 
that  we  revisit  the  subject  within  a  few  nrx)nths. 

We  need  to  act  today  to  get  the  RTC  the 
funds  it  needs  to  continue  to  close  insolvent 
thrifts  and  to  fulfill  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
insure  the  deposits  of  the  average  American. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  today  to  comment  on  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  [RTC]  funding  proposals  before  us 
today.  We  are  caught  here  today  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place.  We  are  forced  to  either 
give  the  administration  a  blank  check  for  the 
next  stage  of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout,  or 
lose  S8  million  a  day  by  allowing  the  RTC's 
funding  to  lap)se.  This  authorization  comes  at 
a  critical  time,  and  the  necessity  of  this  fund- 
ing is  virtually  forcing  the  Congress  to  relin- 
quish its  oversight  responsibilities.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  situation. 

1  am  hesitant  to  support  a  funding  bill 
Stripped  of  any  requirements  or  instructions, 
for  there  are  serious  structural  problems  with 
the  bailout.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  taxpayer  to  ensure  that  the  S30  billion  au- 
thorization— with  the  corresponding  S47  billion 
in  working  capital — is  wisely  and  effectively 
utilized  This  is  more  than  we  spent  on  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf!  There  must  be  some  ac- 
countability here. 

In  light  of  these  comments,  I  support  the 
Wylie  amendment  because  it  does  include 
some  of  the  management  reforms  which  are 
sorely  needed.  It  standardizes  RTC  proce- 
dures for  auditing  conservatorships,  ensuring 
that  managing  agents  for  conservatorships 
comply  with  RTC  policies  and  procedures,  and 
nxinitoring  agent  performance.  The  amend- 
ment will  also  improve  the  RTC's  information 
resources,  its  inventory  tracking  system,  and 
other  necessary  changes.  These  are  all  need- 
ed reforms  raised  in  oversight  hearings  earlier 
this  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  my  support  for  the 
Slattery-Kennedy  amendment.  At  issue  is 
wtiether  or  not  we  want  to  pay  for  the  S&L 
bailout  now,  or  pass  the  bill  on  to  future  gen- 
erations. Supporting  this  amendment  is  not 
only  ttie  right  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  sound  pol- 
k;y  decision.  Limiting  our  reliance  on  borrow- 
ing to  cover  the  loss  funds  will  save  signifk:ant 
interest  costs  over  the  years.  Just  as  we  must 
face  up  to  our  oversight  responsibilities,  we 


also  need  to  face  up  to  the  funding  prot>(ems. 
We  must  resist  Vhe  tendency,  however,  to  in- 
crease taxes  but  rather  seek  tlie  funding  from 
reductions  in  spending. 

Regarding  the  Gonzalez  substitute,  I  com- 
mend the  Chairman  for  his  efforts  and  support 
his  intentions  in  the  substitute  amendment. 
While  I  am  supportive  of  increasing  oppor- 
tunity, and  addressing  certain  environmental 
concerns,  I  am  concerned  over  some  of  the 
language  in  the  legislation.  It  remains  unclear 
whether  there  are  enough  qualified  minority 
contractors  to  handle  the  25  percent  set-a-slde 
goal.  This  percentage  is  far  higher  than  the 
minority  contracting  programs  in  other  agen- 
cies, which  range  from  1 .5  to  10  percent. 

Although  some  claim  that  the  percentage  is 
just  a  goal,  the  language  itself  appears  to  be 
very  sp>ecific; 

The  corporation  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  consistent  with  the  following 
guidelines  to  govern  contracts  *  *  *  an  over- 
all goal  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  all  con- 
tracting activities  (shall)  be  entered  into 
with  minority  individuals  *  *  *.  The  cor- 
poration shall  strictly  adhere  to  such  i25  per- 
cent! goal  *  *  *. 

This  issue  represents  a  very  serious  policy 
initiative,  which  I  am  concerned  has  not  had 
thorough  discussion  and  debate. 

Again,  there  are  significant  managerial  and 
structural  reforms  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. However,  we  should  not  be  quick  to 
pass  restrictions  and  pwlicy  guidelines  in  a 
hasty  fashion  which  could  do  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  just  not  clear  that  the  proposals  be- 
fore us  really  do  justice  to  the  issues  raised  in 
the  oversight  hearings  earlier  this  year.  Par- 
ticularly. I  refer  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's testimony  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee  on  February  20  of  this  year,  which 
raised  a  red  flag  that  we  should  all  pay  heed. 

I  realize  the  tremendous  job  whrch  was  ex- 
pected of  the  RTC  when  it  was  first  estat)- 
lished  in  1989,  and  also  how  ovenwhelming 
the  sheer  volume  of  assets  is  which  the  RTC 
is  attempting  to  dispose.  However,  the  GAO's 
comments  as  to  how  the  RTC  may  more  ef- 
fectively perform  its  function — p)articularly  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  assets — need  to  t>e 
acted  upon. 

The  GAO's  testimony  provided  a  mixed  re- 
view of  the  RTC's  performance  since  1989. 
noting  that; 

Where  RTC  used  individuals  with  the  ap- 
propriate skills  and  business  knowledge,  op- 
erations went  quite  well.  However,  progress 
was  not  nearly  as  good  in  other  areas  where 
RTC  did  not  have,  or  turn  to.  individuals 
with  the  needed  knowledge  and  skills. 

In  other  words,  as  the  tjailout  moved  be- 
yond its  early  stages  and  tsegan  to  focus  on 
managing  and  disposing  of  assets,  where  the 
skills  lay  in  the  private  sector,  it  did  poorly. 
The  point  is  that  the  RTC  does  not  have  the 
expertise  to  do  this  job.  Furtfiermore,  after 
1992,  the  RTC  cannot  close  any  nrx)re  institu- 
tions, and  will  be  solely  absorbed  with  getting 
rid  of  what  it  has. 

Although  the  RTC  is  mandated  by  law  to  uti- 
lize the  private  sector  "unless  such  servrces 
are  unavailable  *  '  '  or  utilization  of  such 
services  is  impracticable  or  ineffkiient,"  its 
record  has  not  been  good.  As  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offk»  [GAO]  noted  in  the  Fetxuary 
testimony: 
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Overall  RTC's  progress  has  been  dis- 
appointing in  the  contracting  area.  *  *  •  The 
RTC  developed  a  loosely  defined  ssrstem 
which  it  is  using  to  acquire  needed  services. 
However,  the  existing  system  does  not  ap- 
pear to  adequately  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  Government.  RTC  could  have  l>enefltted 
from  reaching  outside  the  agency  early  to 
seek  help  from  individuals  in  the  public  and 
private  sector  in  building  its  contracting: 
system.  It  did  not. 

Admittedly,  the  RTC  has  been  making 
progress  in  this  area  over  the  last  few  months, 
albeit  slowly.  I  have  been  informed  ttnat  there 
are  plans  to  contract  out  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  seized  assets  to  the  45,000  registered 
contractors.  For  this  I  commend  Mr.  Seidman 
and  the  RTC.  However,  I  woukj  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  who  complain  of  congresskjnal 
inaction  on  tf^e  fundir)g  proposal  that  it  took 
the  RTC  a  year  to  establish  its  contracting 
system. 

Although  the  RTC  has  made  progress  in 
this  area,  there  remain  serious  concerns.  First, 
quantity  does  not  mean  quality.  Contracting 
out  to  underqualified  contractors  is  not  going 
to  save  us  anything  tiecause  the  job  is  not 
going  to  get  done.  Second,  as  the  GAO  testi- 
mony noted,  the  mindset  of  the  RTC  still 
"undervalues  the  significance  of  contracting  in 
the  organization,"  and  that  tf>e  current  con- 
tracting system  could  undermine  the  ultimate 
effectiveness  of  the  enorrrrous  eisset  disposi- 
tion effort. 

The  present  contracting  system  does  not 
have  thorough  starxlards,  the  contract  gukl- 
ance  given  to  contractors  is  urx;lear,  and  the 
RTC's  monitoring  of  performarx»  is  inad- 
equate. These  points  open  the  government  up 
to  serious  financial  risks.  Even  if  the  quantity 
of  the  contractors  increases,  this  does  rwt  en- 
sure that  the  quality  is  tfiere. 

Without  standards  to  evaluate  tfie  propos- 
als, the  RTC  may  not  select  tfie  best  contrac- 
tor. This  leaves  the  RTC  vulnerable  to  certain 
risks.  Since  the  fee  is  fixed,  an  unqualified 
contractor  who  mismanages  an  asset  portfolio 
will  attempt  to  cover  itself  either  through  in- 
creased costs  or  diminished  servk:es.  Also, 
without  a  comprehensive  system  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  its  contractors,  the  RTC  is 
left  paying  in  full  for  parbal  or  poorly  per- 
formed services. 

As  we  move  into  this  next  stage  of  tfie  reso- 
lution process,  the  attention  will  shift  away 
from  solving  insolvent  thrifts,  and  will  focus 
more  on  the  management  and  dispositkxi  of 
assets.  This  is  an  area  where  we  can  hold 
down  the  costs  of  the  bailout.  Alttxxjgh  there 
IS  little  that  can  be  done  regarding  tfie  past 
obligations  created  by  the  deposit  insurar^e 
laws,  what  does  remain  in  our  control  is  the 
ability  to  limit  the  costs  whk:h  we  continue  to 
accrue  by  holding  on  to  seized  assets. 

The  RTC  currently  controls  some  $140  bil- 
lion in  seized  assets.  The  only  way  we  are 
going  to  see  any  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  we  are  authorizing  today  is  if  we  effec- 
tively and  effrciently  dispose  of  tfie  assets  cur- 
rently being  accumulated. 

The  FIRREA  originally  provided  $50  billion 
for  tfie  cleanup.  Tfie  Administration  is  now  re- 
questing $30  billion  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
GAO  expects  the  RTC  wiH  need  at  least  arv 
other  $50  t>illion  in  loss  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  Tfiese  kind  of  figures  demand  effective 
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oversighL  If  we  were  to  go  along  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  provide  permanent  funding 
authority  for  ttie  RTC,  we  would  be  neglecting 
our  responsitNlity. 

Just  as  we  oversee  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's experxjitures,  or  any  other  agency,  we 
wilt  need  to  field  ttie  RTC's  management  of 
funds  to  the  same  standards  of  accountability. 

We  as  Memtiers  of  Congress,  owe  it  to  our 
constituents  to  do  all  we  can  to  limit  the  costs 
of  the  S&L  tjailout.  We  cannot  write  blank 
checks  to  the  administration.  As  the  GAO 
pointed  out,  the  RTC  should  not  have  open- 
ended  access  to  tfie  U.S.  Treasury.  More  im- 
portarrtly,  before  new  funding  is  authorized 
next  year,  structural  changes  and  a  review  of 
the  asset  disposition  process  would  be  in 
Ofder.  Tfie  RTC  does  not  have  the  manpower. 
the  expertise  nor  the  mandate  to  adequately 
complete  this  last  phase  of  the  bailout.  The 
agency  Itself  will  cease  to  exist  in  1992.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  effectiveness  of  the  RTC  will 
be  judged  by  its  ability  to  maximize  the  return 
on  seized  assets.  It  is  up  to  Congress,  then, 
to  ensure  ttiat  tfie  contracting  system  is  effec- 
tive and  the  disposition  of  assets  occurs  in  a 
fiscally  sound  and  prudent  manner  so  that  we 
may  minimize  ttie  ultimate  costs  of  the  whole 
S&L  bailout. 

PARUAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
correct  that  after  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate, not  one  Member  of  this  House 
who  wishes  to  oppose  the  bill  has  been 
grranted  even  1  minute  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
characterize  the  manner  in  which 
Members  have  been  yielded  time  for  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Since  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  spoken  for  1  hour  in 
support,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
opponents  of  it  have  an  equal  period  of 
time  to  speak  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  indi- 
cated earlier,  that  would  be  a  change  in 
the  rule  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House.  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
it  is  not  in  order  to  modify  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  House.  Therefore,  the 
request  is  out  of  order. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in 
part  one  of  House  Report  102-13  is  con- 
sidered as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  and  is  considered  as  read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

H.R. 1315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

OCnON  L  SHiMiTTrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991". 
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-RTC  RESOLtTTION  PROCESS 
AND  FUNDING 

SEC.  101.  THRIFT  RESOLUTIDN  FUNDING  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

la)  REQUESTS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  RE- 
QUIRED TO  Contain  Additional  Financial  In- 
FORM.ATION.— Section  21A(k)(7)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(k)(7)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Requests  for  additional  funding.— 
Any  request  for  legislative  action  to  provide 
new  or  additional  financial  resources  for  the 
Corporation  shall— 

"(A)  be  submitted  in  writing-  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate;  and 

•■(B)  contain  a  complete  and  detailed  finan- 
cial plan  for  spending  such  resources  and  any 
relevant  mformatlon  described  in  paragraph 
(5)(B)  and  (6)(Al."'. 

(b)  INTERI.M  FUNDING.— Section  21A(i)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
141a(  i )  >  is  amended — 

(li  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1>  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively, 
and  mo\-ing  the  left  margin  of  such  subpara- 
graphs I  as  so  redesignated)  2  ems  to  the 
right: 

(2 1  in  the  heading,  by  striking  ■•Borrow- 
ing" and  inserting  ••Funding'^: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  heading  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  designation  and  head- 
ing: 

■■(1)  Borrowing.—";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(2i  Interim  funding.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  provide  the  sum  of 
$30,000,000,000  to  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  to 
said  substitute  are  in  order  except 
those  amendments  printed  in  part  2  of 
House  Report  No.  102-13.  Said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  in  the  order 
and  manner  specified,  are  considered  as 
read,  and  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

If  more  than  one  amendment  is 
adopted,  only  the  final  amendment 
adopted  shall  be  considered  as  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

It  is  now   in   order  to   consider   the 
amendment  numbered  1.  In  part  two  of 
House  Report  No.  102-13. 
a.mendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

offered  by  MR.  SL.ATTERY 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Slattery:  Strike  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '■Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.   2.  THRITT  RESOLUTION   FUNDING   PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  RHQUESTS  FOR  ADDmONAL  FUNDING  RE- 
QUIRED TO  CONTAIN  ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
FORMATION.—Section  21A(k)(7)  of  the  Federal 
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Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(k)(7)) 
is  amended:  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Reqiiests  for  addftional  funding.— 
Any  request  for  legislative  action  to  provide 
new  or  additional  financial  resources  for  the 
Corporation  shall— 

"(A)  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(B)  contain  a  complete  and  detailed  finan- 
cial plan  for  spending  such  resources  and  any 
relevant  information  described  in  paragraph 
(5)(B)and  ($)(A).". 

(b)  Lnterim  Funding.— Section  21A(i)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
I44la(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively, 
and  moving  the  left  margin  of  such  subpara- 
graphs (as  so  redesignated)  2  ems  to  the 
right; 

(2)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Borrow- 
ing" and  inserting  "Fu'NDING"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  heading  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  designation  and  head- 
ing: 

■•(1)  Borrowing.- •■;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(2)  Direct  funding.— 

••(A)  General  authority.— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Corpora- 
tion not  more  than  $20,000,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  CONOITIONAL  authority.— 

"(1)  In  cseneral.— Subject  to  clause  (ii), 
and  in  addition  to  the  sum  authorized  by 
subparagraph  (A),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Corporation  not  more 
than  JIO.000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

•■(ii)  Condition.— No  amount  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Corporation  under 
clause  (i)  unless  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  a  plan  which— 

"(I)  describes  in  detail  how  all  funding  for 
the  Corporation  that  is  in  addition  to 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  financed  in  a  deficit  neutral  manner; 
and 

"(II)  is  bjised  on  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  acceptable  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  or,  to  the  extent  technical  and 
economic  assumptions  determined  by  those 
offices  for  purposes  of  subclause  (I)  differ,  on 
the  average  of  the  assumptions  so  deter- 
mined by  those  offices. 

'(C)  Condition  on  additional  appropria- 
tions AND  LENDING.— 

"(i)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  ao  amount  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated So  the  Corporation  in  addition  to 
amounts  authorized  by  this  paragraph,  and  ■ 
no  loan  may  be  made  or  credit  extended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Cor- 
poration (directly  or  through  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank),  except  to  the  extent  such  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  loan,  or  credit  ex- 
tension, as  applicable,  is  financed  in  a  deficit 
neutral  manner. 

"(ii)  ExcBPTioN  to  condition.— Clause  (i) 
shall  not  ajjply  to  any  appropriation  to  the 
Corporation  for  a  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
real  growth  rate  of  the  economy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  less  than  1  percent,  as  that  rate 
is  projected  for  purposes  of  the  budget  sul)- 
mitted  to  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year 
under  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman    from    Kansas    [Mr.    Slat- 
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TERY]  will  be  recog^nized  for  30  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery].- 

D  1550 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  several  years  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  SLATTERY]  for  the  improvements 
that  he  has  made  to  the  initial  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  and  which  passed  in 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  author- 
izes the  President  to  borrow  the  full  $30 
billion  he  has  requested  in  loss  funds 
for  the  current  year.  The  final  $10  bil- 
lion will  be  released  only  after  the 
President  submits  a  plan  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  pay  for  all 
future  bailout  funds  in  a  deficit-neutral 
manner.  Starting  in  1992,  all  bailout 
funding  will  have  to  be  on  a  pay-as-you 
go  basis.  An  exception  will  be  made  if 
the  country  is  in  a  recession,  defined  as 
growth  of  less  than  1  percent  after  in- 
flation. 

The  Kennedy-Slattery  substitute 
takes  a  giant  step  toward  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  fairness.  First,  it  will  cut 
the  cost  of  the  bailout  by  a  whopping 
$120  billion,  based  on  Treasury's  own 
estimates.  That's  $120  billion  that  our 
country  can  use  to  fight  crime,  build 
better  roads,  provide  decent  health 
care  and  housing,  or  cut  taxes. 

Second,  it  will  dramatically  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  responding  last  week  to 
an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Michel,  said  that  by 
paying  as  we  go,  the  deficit  will  be  cut 
by  $170  billion. 

Third,  it  will  force  more  fiscal  dis- 
cipline on  the  RTC.  If  the  RTC  knows 
that  every  dollar  it  spends  will  have  to 
be  offset  by  a  dollar  raised  or  saved, 
then  it  will  spend  its  money  more  wise- 
ly. Maybe  it  will  start  to  sell  more  of 
the  $144  billion  in  assets  it  now  sits  on. 
It's  high  time  we  put  the  RTC  on  a 
short  string.  Government  by  Gold  Card 
is  a  bad  deal  for  the  taxpayer. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
Kennedy-Slattery  substitute  puts  an 
end  to  the  immoral  practice  of  sending 
today's  bills  to  the  taxpayers  of  tomor- 
row— our  children  and  grandchildren. 
They  will  receive  no  benefits  from  this 
bailout,  so  it's  wrong  to  saddle  them 
with  its  burdens. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it:  the 
working  families  of  today  are  not  get- 
ting anything  from  this  bailout,  either. 

The  average  family  in  America  has 
less  than  $2,600  deposited  in  a  thrift  or 
a  bank  in  this  country,  and  yet  28  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  deposits  in  savings 
and   loans   are   deposits   in   excess   of 


$100,000.  Of  the  $40  billion  that  has  cur- 
rently been  used  to  bailout  the  savings 
and  loans  out  of  the  $50  billion  that  has 
been  appropriated,  fully  $10  billion  has 
gone  for  the  purposes  of  bailing  out  the 
accounts  of  over  $100,000. 

This  is  clearly  a  hidden  tax,  a  tax 
that  is  already  on  the  American  people, 
a  tax  on  the  working  people  and  the 
poor,  and  culminates  in  the  largest  sin- 
gle transfer  of  wealth  from  the  poor 
and  the  working  people  to  the  very  rich 
of  any  tax  that  has  ever  been  levied  in 
this  country. 

Charles  Bowsher.  the  head  of  the 
GAO  and  a  Ronald  Reagan  appointee, 
strongly  supports  a  pay-as-you-go  bail- 
out. Paying  up  front,  he  said,  will — 
quote — "Be  cheaper,  no  question  about 
it." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  bailout 
should  "be  financed  like  any  other 
Government  program." 

One  thing  for  sure  is  that  the  bailout 
is  not  being  financed  like  other  pro- 
grams now.  Instead,  it  benefits  from  an 
outrageous  budgetary  double  standard. 
Every  new  dollar  spent  in  areas  like 
farm  supports,  education,  and  health 
must  be  offset  by  a  dollar  raised  or 
saved.  But  when  it  comes  to  finding 
hundreds  of  billions  for  the  thrift  bail- 
out, the  administration  has  no  trouble 
saying  we  ought  to  go  deeper  into  debt 
to  do  it.  Why  is  this  in  America  that 
the  rich  and  powerful  in  our  country 
get  an  open  hand  from  Government, 
but  the  working  people  get  nothing?  It 
is  a  system  of  socialism  for  the  rich 
and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor. 

Some  who  oppose  this  substitute  say 
it  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  taxes. 
Others  say  it  will  lead  to  spending 
cuts.  We  say  it  will  require  some  tough 
choices.  But  it  will  also  save  taxpayers 
and  the  programs  they  support  $120  bil- 
lion. 

Today,  we  just  sweep  our  debts  under 
the  rug  and  stick  them  on  our  kids.  By 
God,  interest  on  the  national  debt  now 
consumes  $300  billion  per  year.  This 
year,  up  to  a  quarter  of  our  bills— $400 
billion— will  be  paid  with  money  we 
don't  have. 

It's  time  to  stop  this  wasteful,  irre- 
sponsible addiction  to  deficit  spending. 
It  won't  be  easy.  But  we  weren't  elect- 
ed to  make  easy  choices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  country  is 
looking  for  us  to  show  courage  today. 
For  too  long  we  have  hidden  our  heads 
in  the  sand.  For  too  long  we  have  tried 
to  pretend  that  this  problem  did  not 
exist.  It's  time  for  us  to  stand  up  and 
prove  to  the  American  people  that  we 
can  do  what's  right  for  the  country.  A 
pay-as-you-go  plan  will  force  some 
painful  choices,  that's  for  sure.  But  it's 
the  right  way  to  go.  It  will  save  our 
constituents  $120  billion,  and  help  our 
children  build  a  better  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  a  Member 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  is  recogmized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradi- 
son],  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  substitute.  Passage  of  this 
provision  would  require  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  offset  future 
outlays  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration with  additional  taxes  or  re- 
duced spending  on  other  programs.  It  is 
vital  that  the  House  defeat  this  sub- 
stitute. 

Passage  of  this  provision  would  com- 
mit Congress  to  a  course  of  action 
which  it  cannot  maintain.  In  doing  so, 
it  would  endanger  the  process  of  resolv- 
ing failures  in  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry and  weaken  public  confidence  in 
the  Government's  willingness  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  insured  deposits. 

The  Slattery-Kennedy  substitute 
undoes  the  treatment  accorded  to  de- 
posit insurance  in  last  fall's  budget 
agreement  by  making  future  outlays  of 
the  RTC  subject  to  paygo  provisions. 
These  outlays,  including  working  cap- 
ital, are  estimated  at  $116  billion  in  fis- 
cal years  1991  and  1992.  All  of  us  re- 
member with  great  pain,  I  might  say, 
the  difficulty  Congress  had  in  passing 
last  years  budget  agreement.  It  was 
imperfect,  but,  after  months  of  nego- 
tiation and  debate,  it  represented  the 
best  that  could  be  done  at  the  time.  Its 
failures  reflect  the  deep  divisions  in 
this  Government  over  how  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  There  is  no  indication  that 
these  differences  have  lessened  since 
last  year. 

Yet  this  substitute  commits  Congress 
to  raising  an  additional  $116  billion 
over  the  next  2  years,  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  is  struggling  to  emerge 
from  a  recession.  In  doing  so,  it  com- 
mits us  to  a  goal  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve. 

This  substitute  is  little  more  than  an 
attempt  to  force  higher  taxes  or  great- 
er spending  cuts  whenever  the  RTC 
needs  additional  funds.  Congress  will 
then  find  itself  in  the  impossible  posi- 
tion of  achieving  an  additional  $116  bil- 
lion in  deficit  reduction  over  the  next  2 
years  or  denying  RTC  funds  it  des- 
perately needs.  Either  course  is  ruin- 
ous. The  inevitable  result  will  be  delay, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  delay 
costs  money. 

I  can  predict  for  you  what  will  hap- 
pen. "Very  soon  after  this  provision  be- 
comes law,  if  it  goes  that  far,  the  ad- 
ministration will  find  that  it  must  sub- 
mit a  huge  deficit  neutral  package  if  it 
is  to  continue  to  borrow  the  working 
capital  RTC  needs  to  continue  its  oper- 
ations. Immediately  we  will  reenter 
the  impasse  we  faced  last  year.  There 
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is  no  reason  to  think  that  we  will 
emerge  from  it  any  sooner  or  any  easi- 
er than  we  did  last  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, RTC  will  cease  operations;  the 
losses  of  failing  institutions  will  con- 
tinue to  mount,  and  if  the  process 
drags  on  long  enough,  institutions  will 
fail  and  the  RTC  will  lack  the  funds 
needed  to  honor  its  commitment  to  de- 
positors. 

But  let  us  assume  that  somehow  we 
miraculously  overcome  the  differences 
which  have  beset  us  in  the  past  and 
manage  to  achieve  the  deficit  reduc- 
tions called  for  in  this  bill.  The  cycli- 
cal effect  of  these  higher  taxes  and  re- 
duced spending  will  be  just  in  time  to 
burden  an  already  weak  economy.  The 
likely  result  is  slower  growth  and  high- 
er unemployment. 

It  is  easy  to  propose  deficit  reduc- 
tion. We  should  all  have  learned  by 
now  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve  it.  By  appearing  to  promise  the 
American  people  more  than  we  can 
achieve  and  by  holding  hostage  one  of 
the  primary  Government  guarantees 
backing  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
financial  institutions,  we  will  only 
bring  this  body  into  further  disrepute. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  this  attempt  to 
barter  long-term  financial  prosperity 
and  deficit  reduction  for  the  illusion  of 
an  easy  way  out. 

But  maybe  I'm  missing  something. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Perhaps  $116  billion  of 
deficit  reduction  can  be  achieved.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  or 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to 
tell  us  how  they  would  achieve  $116  bil- 
lion of  deficit  reduction.  Gentlemen. 
which  taxes  would  you  raise  and  which 
spending  programs  would  you  cut? 

D  1600 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  point  out 
to  the  gentleman,  first  of  all,  his  $116 
billion  figure  is  way  off,  because  the 
proposal  we  are  talking  about  does  not 
deal  with  the  $30  billion  this  year.  In 
addition  to  that.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  including  working  capital  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  We  do  not  address  that  ei- 
ther. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
about  a  $50  billion  problem  for  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  I  concede  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  absolutely  correct.  It 
is  going  to  be  enormously  difficult  to 
find  that  kind  of  deficit  reduction,  but 
I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
should  and  must  be  done. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  The  text  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  perfectly  clear 
that: 

No  loan  may  be  made  or  credit  extended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  cor- 
poration, directly  or  throug:h  the  Federal  Fi- 
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nancing  Bank,  except  to  the  extent  such  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  loan  or  credit  exten- 
sion, as  applicable,  is  financed  in  a  deficit- 
neutml  manner. 

I  have  had  this  checked.  I  have  had 
this  point  checked  over,  and  my  inter- 
pretation and  the  amount  which  I  have 
used.  116,  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Treasury, 
0MB,  and  the  majority  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  may 
be  a  drafting  error  on  the  gentleman's 
side,  but  it  is  116. 

Since  my  time  is  limited,  let  me  just 
point  out  that  the  response  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  totally  avoids  the 
question  which  I  asked:  Which  taxes 
would  you  raise  and  which  spending 
would  you  cut  to  achieve  your  number 
if  you  do  not  like  mine? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  can  certainly  tell 
the  gentleman  a  whole  list  of  spending 
I  would  like  to  see  reduced  if  the  gen- 
tleman had  more  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  The  gentleman  has 
plentj'  of  time  on  his  own  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  every- 
one in  this  body  clearly  recognizes  that 
we  must  honor  the  commitments  that 
have  been  made  to  the  depositors  in 
this  country.  I  certainly  recognize 
that,  and  there  should  be  no  question 
about  that. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  pay 
the  bill  that  we  have  incurred  because 
of  the  commitments  made  to  deposi- 
tors. That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  before  us  today  is.  Who  should 
pay  the  bills,  and  when  should  the  bills 
be  paid? 

I  say  very  simply  that  we  should 
have  a  debate  this  year  about  when 
they  should  be  paid  and  who  should  pay 
them,  and  that  is  what  this  pay-as-you- 
go  amendment  is  all  about.  Let  us  not 
confuse  it  with  a  lot  of  other  extra- 
neous issues. 

The  charts  before  the  Members  all 
make  this  point  very  clearly  and  make 
the  point  as  to  why  we  should  pay  as 
you  go.  I  would  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  chart  on  my  far  right 
and  keep  these  figures  in  mind.  If  we 
would  pay  as  you  go  on  the  $30  billion 
for  this  year,  which  I  am  not  even  ask- 
ing us  to  do,  but  if  we  would,  we  would 
save  future  years'  taxpayers  $2.4  billion 
each  year  for  30  long  years.  That  adds 
up  to  $72.5  billion  in  interest  payments 
over  30  years.  The  total  cost,  instead  of 
being  $30  billion  to  this  year's  tax- 
payers, becomes  $102  billion  over  30 
years.  Think  about  it. 

The  chart  to  my  immediate  right 
deals  with  the  example  of  $50  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  I  hope  we  can  sell  some 
assets  to  reduce  that  amount  of  money 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  but.  for  example,  if 
we  paid  the  $50  billion  in  1  year,  that 
would  save  future  year  taxpayers  $4 
billion  a  year,  $120  billion  over  30 
years.  That  is  real  money,  folks.  It  is 


going  ta  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers  in  the  future,  after 
the  nexti  election,  and  that  is  what  is 
so  fundamentally  immoral  about  this 
process  that  we  are  going  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  conclude 
this  portion  of  my  remarks  by  asking 
one  fundamental  question:  How  in  the 
world  can  we  look  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  in  the  eye  and  ask  them 
to  pay  for  this  mess?  How  can  we  do  it? 
I  do  not  believe  we  can.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  suggest  we  should  have  a  hard 
and  tough  and,  yes,  divisive  debate  this 
year  witih  the  President  about  how  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  WVLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LfACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  healthy  debate.  I  personally 
am  extremely  attracted  by  the  concept 
put  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery] 
and,  frankly,  would  be  very  inclined  to 
support  it  if  I  believed  Congress  was 
prepared  to  respond  tomorrow  to  cut 
$40  billion  from  the  spending  that  we 
have  already  pretty  well  put  in  place  so 
that  the  $330,000  we  are  squandering 
every  hour  by  refusing  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  S&L  mess  that  can  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LBACH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  good  friend, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  observe  that 
there  is  a  great  discrepancy  about 
whether  it  is  costing  us  $6  or  $8  million 
a  day  to  delay  this.  The  information  I 
get  from  the  RTC  indicates  they  have 
enough  money  to  get  them  through 
this  week  for  sure  and  possibly  well  be- 
yond this  week,  so  we  are  not  running 
up  the  cost  that  some  have  indicated. 
At  least,  that  is  the  best  information  I 
have. 

Mr.  LBACH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  but  let  me  say  that 
the  Treasury  has  indicated,  and  these 
are  the  people  that,  quite  frankly,  are 
quite  honorable  and  with  a  good  sense 
for  the  numbers,  that  we  have  already 
lost  $250  million  by  refusing  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  issue  last  fall  when  they 
requested  we  come  to  grips  with  it,  and 
that  even  though  it  is  true  that  we 
have  money  to  operate  for  another 
week  or  bo,  that  is  partly  because  the 
whole  process  has  been  slowed  down 
and  that  they  have  a  whole  group  of  in- 
stitutions they  would  like  to  resolve 
that  they  cannot  today,  because  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  on  a  timely  basis. 

Let  me  go  ahead  with  my  comments, 
and  let  me  just  stress  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  |,ny  nature  that  I  have  seen  on 
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this  floor  that  the  majority  party  is 
prepared  to  exert  the  kind  of  discipline 
for  the  kind  of  spending  cuts  that 
should  be  required,  and  that  is  why  the 
President  has  indicated  he  will  veto 
this  bill,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  why  this  Member  thinks  we  should 
go  with  the  clean  bill  even  though  I 
would  vastly  prefer  a  pay-as-you-go  ap- 
proach. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  Kennedy-Slattery  ap- 
proach misunderstands  the  nature  of 
the  Constitution.  In  a  way  it  is  kind  of 
a  political,  and  I  am  exaggerating  a 
bit,  cop-out  by  putting  the  burden  on 
the  President  to  submit  a  plan.  But 
what  does  the  Constitution  say?  The 
Constitution  says  it  is  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  is  obligated  to  come  up  with 
spending  authorizations  and  raise  reve- 
nue, that  is,  taxes.  If  you  want  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  that  includes  $40  billion 
in  spending  cuts,  I  will  look  at  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  attached  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEACH.  Let  me  just  finish  my 
comments,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  both  of  the  gentlemen. 

In  any  regard,  there  is  no  reason  that 
this  Congress,  as  every  spending  bill 
comes  up,  cannot  reflect  on  the  bur- 
dens of  this  S&L  issue.  I  speak  for  this 
Member,  and  I  am  sure  virtually  every- 
body in  the  minority,  in  saying  that  we 
are  prepared  to  cooperate  on  reducing 
spending  across  the  board  on  virtually 
every  program.  I,  frankly,  am  very 
pleased  that  someone  with  a  liberal 
background  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  supported  this 
approach,  because  we  look  forward  to 
his  cooperation  as  spending  bills  come 
up.  We  assume  he  will  not  try  to  add  to 
them.  We  assume  that  when  the  minor- 
ity comes  up  with  amendments  perhaps 
to  cut  2,  3,  4,  5  percent  from  various 
programs,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  support  those 
amendments  because  of  the  needs  for 
pay-as-you-go. 

All  I  would  say  is  the  proof  will  be  in 
the  pudding  of  those  who  support  pay- 
as-you-go,  whether  they  support 
amendments  during  this  coming  year 
to  cut  Federal  spending  so  that  such 
amendments  can  be  put  in  a  pay-as- 
you-go  context. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Clement]. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
pay-as-you-go  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  18  months  ago  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  help  of  Congress 
created  a  bureaucratic  monster  called 
the  RTC,  gobbling  up  savings  and  loan 
institutions  right  and  left.  When  the 
RTC  was  created,  they  had  an  excellent 
plan  to  acquire  assets,  but  they  had  no 
plan  to  dispose  of  those  assets. 


According  to  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  RTC  still  controls 
more  than  half  of  its  assets  from  all  re- 
solved thrifts.  The  GAO  also  found  that 
the  RTC  did  not  even  begin  executing 
its  policies  for  disposing  of  real  estate 
assets  until  August  of  last  year,  1  full 
year  after  enactment  of  the  enabling 
legislation. 

The  RTC  has  grown  so  monstrous  in 
fact  that  it  can  now  claim  to  be  the 
largest  owner  and  manager  of  assets  in 
the  free  world.  It  now  controls  over 
$144  billion  by  its  own  estimates. 

The  monster  we  have  created  is  arro- 
gant, uncooperative,  and  insensitive. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  as  an  example. 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  ludicrous 
bureaucratese  the  RTC  has  invented  to 
deal  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  constituents.  The  most  egregious 
example  was  my  experience  when  a 
homeowners"  association  requested  my 
assistance  last  year  after  several 
unsold  units  became  assets  of  the  RTC 
after  it  assumed  receivership  of  a  failed 
savings  and  loan  in  Mississippi. 

Among  its  many  requests  for  assist- 
ance and  information  about  the  RTCs 
intent  and  plans,  the  homeowners'  as- 
sociation asked  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
sales  contract  by  which  the  RTC  fi- 
nally sold  the  vacant  units.  On  their 
behalf.  I  wrote  to  the  RTC.  Two 
months  later,  I  received  a  typically  bu- 
reaucratic response  which  said  that  the 
agency  would  not  provide  the  informa- 
tion which  I  had  requested.  Instead, 
the  RTC  said,  the  homeowners'  associa- 
tion should  ask  the  purchaser  for  a 
copy  of  the  contract.  Should  that  per- 
son not  furnish  the  information,  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  request 
would  have  to  be  initiated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  why  it 
took  2  months  to  receive  such  an  unre- 
sponsive and  uncooperative  answer. 
Could  it  be  indicative  of  the  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  that  often  comes 
with  great  power  and  responsibility? 

More  importantly,  and  an  indication 
of  how  insulated  from  the  real  world 
the  RTC  has  become,  the  response  was 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act  which  created  the  RTC. 
A  legal  opinion  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  held  that  RTC  agree- 
ments should  be  disclosed  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  that  agency  narrowly  and 
rarely  construe  the  public  interest  ex- 
ception, which  permits  such  agree- 
ments to  be  withheld. 

Another  example  is  when  the  associa- 
tion asked  my  assistance  in  obtaining 
an  answer  to  two  questions:  Had  a  bro- 
kerage contract  on  the  RTC-held  units 
been  let  and  how  long  was  the  term  of 
that  contract? 

My  staff  called  the  RTC  Congres- 
sional Affairs  Office  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Congressional  Affairs  Office 
responded  to  my  inquiry  by  asking 
whether  the  constituent  was  calling  for 


herself  or  the  homeowners'  association. 
My  staff  member  replied  that  any  con- 
stituent was  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. Nonetheless,  the  Congressional 
Affairs  officer  wondered  why  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  had  not  called 
or  written  or  why  the  RTC's  resident 
property  manager  was  not  asked  for 
the  information. 

Last,  this  individual  said,  because  a 
contract  was  involved,  the  association 
would  have  to  write  a  letter  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  requesting 
the  information.  Eventually,  I  was 
told,  it  would  be  publicly  released  and 
available  in  the  RTC  reading  room.  But 
in  the  meantime,  it  was  only  releasable 
under  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  these  examples  il- 
lustrate, the  RTC's  unwillingness  to 
provide  information  or  to  cooperate 
with  individuals  and  groups  adversely 
affected  by  failed  savings  and  loans  is 
legendary.  If  indeed  power  breeds  arro- 
gance and  condescension,  we  have  no 
better  example  than  the  RTC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  tax- 
payers know  that  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout  operation  is  spiraling  out  of 
control  and  desperately  needs  reform. 
Many  factors  contributed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  this  crisis,  including:  First,  de- 
regulation of  the  industry  in  the  1980's: 
second,  changes  in  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act  which  negatively  affected  the  real 
estate  tax  provisions;  that,  RTC's  own 
policies  have  also  contributed  the  cri- 
sis we  find  ourselves  in;  and  fourth. 
corruption. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  Tennessee 
taxpayers  will  once  again  be  asked  to 
share  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden  to  bailout  S&L's  which  failed 
mostly  in  other  States.  According  to 
the  GAO.  the  total  cost  of  the  bailout, 
including  interest,  may  be  as  high  as 
$500  billion.  That's  over  $2,000  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States. 

My  constituents  are  sick  and  tired  of 
funding  a  Government  agency  that  is 
not  doing  its  job.  Congress  must  take 
the  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  the 
American  taxpayer  that  the  funds  we 
are  appropriating  to  resolve  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  mess  are  being  spent  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  Simply  stated, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the  RTC 
has  spent  the  money  it  has  already  re- 
ceived in  a  responsible  manner. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery pay-as-you-go  amend- 
ment. Not  only  would  it  save  the  tax- 
Ijayers  $120  billion,  it  will  provide  the 
RTC  with  much  needed  incentive  to 
sell  its  stockpile  of  assets.  Congress 
must  face  up  to  its  responsibility  and 
show  the  American  people  that  we  will 
no  longer  use  budgetary  gimmicks  to 
hide  the  costs  of  the  savings  and  loan 
cleanup. 


.A   io    laat 
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Attachment  i 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  Auoust  23.  1990. 
Hon.  L.  William  Seidman. 
Chainnan,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Seidman:  At  the  request  of 

the Homeowners'  Association  of 

Nashville,  Tennessee.  I  would  like  a  copy  of 
the  sales  contract  between  Unifirst  Bank  for 
Savingrs   of  Jackson,    Mississippi,    and    Mr. 

the  reported   purchaser  of  the 

Unlfirst-held  units  at . 

If  Mr. is  not  the  purchaser  of 

these  units,  I  would  neatly  appreciate  you 
identifying  who  is,  and  a  copy  of  the  sales 
contract  that  does  exist  between  Unifirst 
and  the  purchaser  of  these  properties. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  response  to 
this  request.  If  you  or  your  staff  have  any 
questions  or  need  any  additional   informa- 
tion, please  feel  free  to  call  me. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Clement. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Attachment  2 
Resolltion  Trust  Corporation. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  October  29.  1990. 
Hon.  Bob  Clement, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Clemen-f:  Chairman  Seidman 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  on 
behalf  of  the Homeowners'  Asso- 
ciation of  Nashville.  Tennessee.  The 
development  was  an  asset  of  the 


Unifirst  Bank  for  Savings  of  Jackson,  Mis 
slssippi.  As  you  may  know,  this  institution 
Is  In  receivership  with  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation.  Please  accept  our  apolog^y  for 
the  delay  in  responding  to  you. 

The   RTC.    as   receiver   of   the    assets    of 
Unifirst   Bank,    sold    various    units    of   the 

development   to a 

Limited 


Tennessee 


Mr. 

Mr. 

tain  a  copy 
Unifirst  Bank 
Mr. 


Partnership.       The 
representative"  for  that  sale   Ls 


should  be  contacted  to  ob- 

of  the  sales  contract  between 
and  the  .  Should 


not  furnish  the  information. 

a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  request  may 
be  Initiated.  The  documents  releasable  under 
a  FOIA  request  would  be  determined  by  the 
Office  of  Executive  Secretary  upon  receiving- 
the  request. 

I  hope  this  information  is  of  assistance  to 
you.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Loren  t.  Hooper. 

Deputy  Director. 

Attachment  3 
Congress  of  the  united  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTATrv-Es, 
Washington.  DC.  November  5.  1990. 
Mr.  JOSEPH  E.  Ross, 

Director,  Congressional  Research  Service.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Ross:  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
obtaining  an  advisory  opinion  from  your 
staff  regarding  the  statutes,  rules  and  proce- 
dures governing  the  release  of  a  sales  con- 
tract and  any  related  sales  information  be- 
tween a  private  party  and  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  (RTC). 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er any  statute,  rule  or  procedure  prohibits 
the  RTC  from  releasing,  in  response  to  a 
Congressional  request,  a  copy  of  the  contract 
lor  the  sale  of  a  real  estate  asset  of  a  bank 


under  the  RTC  receivership  to  a  limited 
partnership.  For  example,  is  the  contract 
subject  to  a  determination  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  or  are  less  cum- 
bersome procedures  available.  In  addition.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  limited  part- 
nership, or  any  private  party  to  a  RTC  asset 
sale,  has  any  rights  which  bar  the  release  of 
this  information  or  which  require  that  the 
request  first  be  directed  to  the  private  party 
rather  than  the  RTC. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  answer- 
in»j  this  inquiry.  Should  you  or  your  staff 
have  any  questions  or  need  any  additional 
background  information,  please  feel  free  to 
call  .Tia. 

Since.'-ely, 

Bob  Clement. 
j  Member  of  Congress. 

ATTACH.MENT  4 
CONG!a-:SSI0NAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE. 

THE  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  DC.  December  T.  1990. 
To:  Hon.  Bob  Clement. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Release  to  Congress  of  Contracts  for 
Sale  of  Property  Held  by  the  Resolution 
Triist  Corporation  and  Related  Informa- 
tioB. 

Refenence  is  made  to  your  inquiry  relative 
to  the  above.  Specifically,  you  ask  for  a  legal 
opinion  as  to  "whether  any  statute,  rule,  or 
procedure  prohibits  the  RTC  from  releasing, 
in  response  to  a  Congressional  request,  a 
copy  of  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  real  es- 
tate a-sset  of  a  bank  under  RTC  receivership 
to  a  limited  partnership."  The  remainder  of 
this  memorandum  will  consider  legal  au- 
thorities relevant  to  this  issue. 

Subjact  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  si- 
multaneously created  Oversight  Board,  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTCt  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Financial  Institutions  Re- 
form. Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989 
iFIRRB-^)  "to  manage  and  resolve  all  cases" 
involvitg  failed  depository  institutions  in- 
sured iiv  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  (FSLIC).'  To  this  end 
the  RTC  is  empowered  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  persons  and  en- 
tities for  disposition  of  properties  over  which 
the  Corporation  has  jurisdiction.^  and  may 
renegotiate  certain  agreements  pertaining  to 
insolvent  thrifts  entered  by  its  predecessor 
agency,  the  FSLIC. ^ 

FIRREA  also  imposed  an  elaborate  set  of 
"[rjeporting  and  disclosure  obligations" 
upon  th»e  RTC.  First,  as  part  of  a  required  an- 
nual audit  procedure,  all  Corporation  and 
Board  "books,  records,  accounts,  reports, 
files,  and  property."  must  be  made  available 
to  the  Comptroller  General.''  Second,  the  Act 
codifies  a  rule  requiring  "public  disclosure" 
of  "an.v  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Cor- 
poration relating  to  a  transaction  for  which 
the  Corporation  provides  assistance"  and  all 
earlier  agreements  reviewed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion.^ The  only  exception  to  this  general  dis- 
closure principle  is  where  the  Oversight 
Board  determines  that  "disclosure  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest." «  Finally, 
supplementing  the  rule  on  public  disclosure 
is  a  separate  provision  governing 
"[djisclcsure  to  Congress  of  transactions."' 
That  law  mandates  disclosure  to  the  respec- 
tive backing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  follows: 

"The  Corporation  shall  make  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 


(Footnotes  at  end  of  article.] 


ing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  any 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Corporation 
relating  to  a  transaction  for  which  the  Cor- 
poration provides  assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  [12  U.$.C.A.  §  1823(c)]  not  later  than  25 
days  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Oversight 
Board  after  such  agreement  is  entered  into. 
The  foregoing  requirement  is  in  addition  to 
the  Corporation's  obligation  to  make  such 
agreement  publicly  available  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)." 

The  organic  law  creating  the  RTC  appears 
to  authorise  three  levels  of  congressional  ac- 
cess to  Corporation  agreements  with  third 
parties  depending,  to  some  extent,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  agreement  and  the  source  of  the 
congressional  request.  The  congressional 
Banking  committees  are  afforded  access  to 
any  and  all  such  agreements  within  the 
timeframe  specified  in  §144a(k)(3)(A).  Under 
the  preceding  public  disclosure  requirement, 
individual  members  of  Congress  and  congres- 
sional committee  sources  may  also  be  enti- 
tled to  acoess  as  any  other  member  of  the 
general  puDlic.  However,  while  invocation  by 
the  Oversight  Board  of  the  "public  interest" 
exception  to  the  FIRREA  public  disclosure 
requirement  may  not  inhibit  congressional 
committee  access  to  RTC  agreements,  a 
more  difficult  question  relates  to  the  status 
of  individuH  member  requests  for  documents 
withheld  by  the  agency  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Under  other  public  disclosure  statutes,  in- 
cluding the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
some  authorities  favor  broad  congressional 
committee  access  to  documents  but  treat  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  no  differently 
than  the  general  public  for  purposes  of  any 
limitations  or  exceptions. ».  For  example, 
while  Congress  made  explicit  that  FOIA  de- 
fenses do  not  apply  to  committee  subpoenas," 
requests  for  information  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  treated  as  "any  person" 
requests  under  the  Act's  general  disclosure 
provision,  and  subject  to  the  same  defenses.'" 
However,  when  the  Congress  acts  through  its 
committee  structure  in  an  official  capacity, 
the  FOLA  exemptions  may  not  be  invoked 
against  it."  This  distinction  is  also  en- 
shrined in  a  Department  of  Justice  policy 
statement  advising  federal  agencies  that 
subsection  (O  of  FOIA  applies  only  to  a 
•duly  authorized  request  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gress through  a  legislative  committee  or 
subcommittee.  12 

Some  uncertainty  over  the  question  of  en- 
hanced rights  of  individual  Members  to  ac- 
cess to  infc*mation  under  the  FOIA  was  cre- 
ated by  the  opinion  in  Murphy  v.  Department 
of  the  Armu.^^  There  the  court  held  that  the 
Army  had  cot  waived  its  rights  to  assert  a 
FOIA  exemption  in  response  to  a  FOIA  re- 
quester because  it  had  previously  disclosed 
the  requested  information  to  a  Member  of 
Congress.  The  Court  pointing  to  subsection 
(c)  of  the  FOIA,  held  that  there  was  "no 
basis  in  the  statute  or  in  public  policy  for 
distinguishing  a  single  Member  acting  in  an 
official  capacity"  and  that  by  virtue  of  the 
subsection's  recognition  of  such  congres- 
sional access  the  Army  had  not  waived  the 
FOIA  exemption  by  releasing  the  material  to 
the  congressman. 

Murphy  provided  the  lever  for  the  D.C.  Cir- 
cuit's later  ruling  in  FTC  v.  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass  Corp.,^*  where  a  2  to  1  majority  of 
the  appellalie  panel  took  a  very  broad  view  of 
the  right  of  individual  congressmen  to  de- 
mand trade  secret  data  excepted  from  public 
disclosure  under  the  FOIA.  Based  on  the 
Murphy  precedent,  the  court  vacated  por- 
tions of  the  protective  order  issued  by  the 
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lower  court  to  safeguard  the  requested  mate- 
rials as  applied  to  congressional  requests,  in- 
cluding those  of  individual  members. 

"If  Murphy  applies  here,  the  [Federal 
Trade]  Commission  could  not  lawfully  with- 
hold information  sought  by  a  member  of 
Congress  regardless  of  whether  he  complied 
with  applicable  committee  or  subcommittee 
rules,  at  least  where  he  requests  the  infor- 
mation pursuant  to  his  legislative  duties  and 
not  'in  a  purely  private  or  personal  capac- 
ity.'"is 

A  spirited  dissent  by  Judge  Wald  distin- 
guished Murphy  as  a  case  involving  a  "dis- 
cretionary" restriction  on  public  disclosure 
rather  than  "material  specifically  protected 
by  statute  from  any  disclosure  to  the  pub- 
lic."'* The  dissent  relied  on  another  D.C. 
Circuit  ruling,  United  States  v.  Exxon  Corp..^'' 
for  the  proposition  that; 

"No  Member  of  Congress,  acting  on  his 
own,  has  yet  been  Judicially  declared  to  have 
access  rights  to  subpoenaed  trade  secret  ma- 
terial for  his  own  individually-defined  legis- 
lative purposes,  no  matter  how  legitimate 
his  interest." 

The  specific  issue  in  Owens-Corning  of  indi- 
vidual member  access  to  trade  secret  infor- 
mation was  mooted  when  Congress  amended 
the  FTC  Act  to  make  access  rights  available 
to  committees  and  subcommittees  only.'* 

In  sum,  whether  Individual  members  of 
Congress  are  to  be  treated  alike  with  the 
general  public  in  regard  to  operation  of  the 
"public  interest"  limitation  on  disclosure  of 
RTC  agreements  or  are  entitled  to  some  de- 
gree of  enhanced  access  is  not  clearly  an- 
swered by  the  statute.  Under  the  FIRREA 
disclosure  provisions,  it  appears  that  only 
the  congressional  banking  committees  are 
explicitly  accorded  unqualified  access  to 
RTC  agreements.  This  may  support  an  infer- 
ence that  all  other  requests  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  "public"  disclosure  section 
which  is  circumscribed  by  Oversight  Board 
discretion  to  withhold  documents  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Such  a  result  would  be  largely 
consistent  with  the  other  federal  disclosure 
provisions  which,  as  administratively  and  ju- 
dicially interpreted,  have  generally  recog- 
nized a  distinction  between  committee  and 
Individual  member  access.  Moreover,  while 
the  scope  of  the  Board's  discretion  to  with- 
hold documents  is  not  articulated  in  the 
statute,  the  conference  report  on  the  legisla- 
tion indicates  that  "[l]t  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  these  agreements  be  disclosed 
and  that  such  public  interest  exception  be 
rarely  used  and  narrowly  construed."'*  It 
thus  appears  that  RTC  agreements  are  to  be 
made  generally  available  for  inspection  by 
both  the  Congress  and  its  members  and  the 
public  at  large. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Is  of  assistance  to  you. 
Charles  v.  dale. 
Legislative  Attorney. 

December  7, 1990. 

footnotes 

'  12  U.S.C.A.  SH41a(3)  (1990  Supp.). 

'M.  at§H41a(b)(ll)(AKi). 

'Id.  at§1441a(b)(ll)(B). 

•/d.  at{1441a(k>(l)(A>. 

Vd.  at§1441a(k)(2KA). 

'Id.  at  tl441a(k)(2XB). 

Vd.  atfl441a(kX3). 

•C/.,  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.  v.  FTC.  548  F.2d  977.  979  (D.C 
Clr.  1979)  a  case  which  Interpreted  a  former  version 
of  15  U.S.C.  46(f).  barring  ■public"  disclosure  of 
trade  secrets  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as 
Inapplicable  to  scrutiny  by  Congress.  The  Court 
upheld  the  congressional  subpoena  because  the  com- 
pany failed  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  Congress 
would  act  responsibly  and  protect  Its  trade  secrets: 
'No  subetantlal  showing  was  made  that  the  mate- 
rials In  the  possession  of  the  FTC  will  necessarily  be 
"made  public"  If  turned  over  to  Congress.  Therefore, 


we  need  not  decide  what  application.  If  any.  [the 
statute)  might  have  If  It  were  evident  that  Congress 
Intended  to  -make  public"  trade  secrets.  At  a  mini- 
mum, we  think  It  Is  clear  that  absent  such  a  show- 
ing, [the  statute]  does  not  preclude  the  FTC  from 
transmitting  trade  secrets  to  Congress  pursuant  ei- 
ther to  subpoena  or  public  request.  .  .  ." 

In  Ashland.  Representative  Moss  Initially  re- 
quested the  data  from  the  FTC  "In  his  capacity  as 
a  member  of  Congress."  The  agency  refused  to  dis- 
close the  Information,  citing  a  FOIA  exemption 
which  protected  confidential  business  Information 
Thereafter.  Representative  Moss  requested  the  In- 
formation In  his  official  capacity  as  subcommittee 
chairman.  The  FTC.  treating  the  second  request  as 
an  official  request  from  Congress."  agreed  to  re- 
lease the  Information. 

•5  U.S.C.  S552(c)  states  that  FOIA  "Is  not  an  au- 
thority to  withhold  Information  from  Congress  " 
The  legislative  history  of  this  provision  states  that 
"Members  of  the  Congress  have  all  the  rights  of  ac- 
cess guaranteed  to  any  person"  by  [the  Act],  and  the 
Congress  has  additional  rights  of  access  to  all  Gov- 
ernment Information  which  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions.  "  H.  Rep.  No.  1497.  89th 
Cong..  2d  Sess   11-12  (1966) 

'"EPA  v.  Mink.  410  US.  73  (1973);  Stone  v.  Eiport-Im- 
port  Bank.  552  F.2d  132  (5th  Clr.  1977).  cert,  denied  434 
U.S.  1012  (1978);  Aspin  v.  Department  of  Defense .  491 
F.2d24  (DC.  Clr.  1973) 

"Asptn.  supra,  n.  8 

'2U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Office  of  Informa- 
tion and  Privacy.  5  FOIA  Update  No.  1  at  3-4  (Winter 
1964).  The  policy  states: 

In  sum.  when  an  agency  receives  a  FOIA  request 
from  a  Member  of  Consrrsss.  It  should  first  deter- 
mine whether  It  Is  a  duly  authorized  request  on  be- 
half of  Congress  through  a  legislative  committee  or 
subcommittee.  If  so.  then  the  request  falls  within 
subsection  (c)  of  the  FOIA  and  only  a  specifically 
authorized  claim  of  executive  privilege  could  be 
Interposed  to  Justify  nondisclosure.  Any  FOIA  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  on  a  subject  within  Its  Jursldlctlon 
should  routinely  fall  into  this  category.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  request  Is  not  an  ofdclal  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  request,  then  the  agency 
should  process  11  as  a  request  from  "any  person  " 
under  the  FOIA.  but  with  particular  regard  for  the 
consideration  of  congressional  relations,  discre- 
tionary disclosure  and  waiver  referred  to  above." 

"613  F.2d  1151  (DC  Clr.  1979). 

'<626  F.2d  966  (DC.  Clr.  1980). 

''■Id.  at  613. 

"  Id.  at  979. 

'•628  F2d  70.  77  (DC.  Clr.  1980).  In  Eizor..  the  ap- 
pellate court  affirmed  a  district  court  opinion  en- 
forcing a  Department  of  Energy  subpoena  in  which 
the  district  court  Imposed  protective  conditions 
upon  all  requests  for  access.  Including  those  of  Indl 
vidua!  .Members  of  Congress,  except  those  made 
■pursuant  to  a  request  formally  authorized  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  Congress  with  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  the  documents  or 
information  request.  .  ."' 

"15  use.  §57b-2.  as  amended  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980.  Pub 
L.  96-252. 

'•H.  Conf  Rep.  No.  101-222,  101st  Cong  1st  Sess,  at 
p.  415(1989). 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  in  the  worst  of  the  tradition  of  Con- 
gress. Once  again,  we  passed  the  buck 
to  the  President  and  retained  the  pre- 
rogatives in  Congress,  just  like  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  We  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  up  with  his  plan  for  tax- 
ing or  spending,  and  we  will  give  our 
criticism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  did  not 
have  to  offer  to  the  Congress  last  sum- 
mer that  he  would  enter  into  a  summit 
with  the  Congress  to  help  them  resolve 
their  dilemma  with  respect  to  their 
failure  to  produce  a  budget  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  He  did  not  have  to 
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do  that,  and  I  was  one  who  advised  him 
not  to  do  it.  However,  he  did  do  it.  As 
a  consequence  of  that,  we  did,  6% 
months  after  the  law  required,  come  up 
with  a  budget  surmnit  deal.  I  thought 
it  was  a  bad  deal.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
TERY]  voted  for  the  budget  summit 
deal.  I  thought  it  was  a  bad  deal.  How- 
ever, in  that  budget  deal,  we  put  the 
RTC  funding  off  budget.  We  kept  it 
outside  the  pay-go  provisions. 

Now.  when  Congress  came  into  ses- 
sion this  year,  their  first  act  in  passing 
the  Democrat  House  Rules  as  the  ma- 
jority, was  to  violate  that  summit 
agreement  by  changing  the  pay-go 
scoring  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  the  executive  branch  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
after  they  made  that  change,  their  pre- 
ferred scoring  agency,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  which  the  major- 
ity controls  in  this  body,  said  to  put 
RTC  funding  under  pay-go  would  vio- 
late the  summit  agreement.  Yet,  they 
are  willing  to  do  it  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  they  themselves  voted  for. 

Now  on  top  of  that,  once  they  insti- 
tute the  charade  of  the  jsay-go  provi- 
sions in  violation  of  the  law,  they  say 
the  President  must  make  his  rec- 
ommendations of  where  the  taxes  will 
come  from  to  meet  the  pay-go  provi- 
sions, or  where  the  spending  cuts  will 
come  from.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  President  can  only  recommend 
such  things  to  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
escape  the  requirements.  If  we  vote  for 
the  pay-go  requirements  of  the  Slat- 
tery-Kennedy  amendment,  we  will  have 
to  decide  where  we  will  raise  the  taxes 
or  where  we  will  cut  the  spending,  irre- 
spective of  any  requirement  we  impose 
on  the  executive  branch  to  make  rec- 
ommendations. We  will  have  to  make 
those  decisions.  What  will  happen?  As 
we  do  that,  as  we  delay  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money,  as  we  involve  our- 
selves in  the  struggle  in  this  great  de- 
bate, because  no  person  in  this  body  ei- 
ther wants  to  raise  taxes  or  cut  sjpend- 
ing.  We  will  lose  time,  and  we  will  lose 
money,  and  we  will  pass  an  even  great- 
er bill  on  to  our  grandchildren. 

I  say  vote  no  for  Kennedy-Slatteiy. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  the  CBO  has  indicated  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  saying  that,  in  fact, 
this  amendment  does  not  violate  the 
budget  summit  agreement.  The  fact  is 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a  moral  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  either  side  of  this 
Congress  has  the  moral  will  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  we  should  stop  sending 
these  bills  to  our  children,  that  the 
S&L  crisis  is  a  crisis  that  our  genera- 
tion brought  on,  and  our  generation 
should  pay  for. 
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Whether  we  sweep  this  under  the  rug. 
the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
President  comes  up  with  cuts  or  not  is 
really  inunaterial.  The  President 
comes  up  every  year  with  the  State  of 
the  Union  address  and  tells  Members 
what  he  wants.  That  is  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple procedure  that  we  ought  to  stick 
with. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  additional  seconds  to 
clarify  the  point  which  has  been  raised 
twice. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  that  was 
directed  to  the  minority  leader  dated 
March  4,  1991.  In  this  letter,  on  page  3 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  I  will  read.  It 
says: 

There  would  be  no  pay-as-you-go  scoring, 
however,  because  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  provides  that  the  funding  to  meet  exist- 
ing deposit  Insurance  liabilities  would  be  ex- 
empt from  any  pay-as-you-go  calculations. 

The  point  is  simple:  We  are  not 
amending  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
with  this  particular  measure.  I  would 
just  point  out  this  act  would  clearly 
provide  that  we  would  have  to  find 
some  spending  reductions  and  find 
whatever  would  be  required  to  fund  the 
RTC  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
quote  just  briefly  from  a  letter  by  Rob- 
ert Reischauer,  Director  of  the  CBO,  to 
Don  Riegle  in  a  letter  of  February  7: 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  sets 
up  pay-as-you-go  procedures  for  legislation 
affecting  mandatory  spending.  Spending  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  government's  existing  de- 
posit insurance  commitments  is  excluded 
from  this  requirement,  and  is  not  limited  in 
any  way  under  the  new  budget  process.  Al- 
lowing RTC  to  continue  resolving  insolvent 
savings  and  loans  is  treated  as  mandatory 
spending  in  recognition  of  a  prior  govern- 
ment commitment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make,  and  I  was 
going  to  read  from  Robert  Reischauer's 
letter  to  Don  Riegle  myself.  It  says  it 
is  in  violation  of  the  budget  agreement. 

The  same,  may  I  say,  if  we  tried  to 
provide  for  pay-as-you-go  Desert 
Storm.  Last  week  we  passed  for  Desert 
Storm.  Desert  Storm  and  RTC  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  1  basic 
question:  If  pay-as-you-go  is  good 
enough  for  education  and  housing  and 
military,  except  for  Desert  Shield,  it  is 
the  regime  we  have  adopted  in  this 
body  for  every  single  spending  pro- 
gram, every  single  one.  Why  is  it  not 
good  enough  for  spending  on  the  S&L 
bailout? 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  responsible  an- 
swer to  that.  The  argument  that  it  will 
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lead  to  taxes,  those  are  the  same  argu- 
ments Members  can  apply  to  anything 
else.  We  are  putting  it  under  the  same 
structure  of  any  other  program  in  Gov- 
ernment. Taxes  is  a  red  herring  unless 
we  apply  it  to  everything  else  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  to  my  colleagues,  and  especially 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  is  an 
economist,  who  teached  economics 
back  at  the  university,  will  agree  with 
me,  I  hope,  that  there  is  one  lesson 
taught  to  every  freshman  economics 
student.  While  a  person  can  borrow,  it 
is  sometimes  reasonable  to  borrow,  for 
an  asset  that  produces  a  benefit  or  rev- 
enue, it  is  never  legitimate  to  borrow 
money  for  a  dead  asset  that  provides 
no  future  benefit. 

n  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlennan  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  That  is  a  total  aberra- 
tion of  the  basic  laws  of  economics, 
which  I  know  the  gentleman  respects, 
as  he  is  an  economist. 

You  must  not  borrow  money  for  a 
dead  asset.  You  can  borrow  money  for 
a  live  asset  that  is  producing  a  future 
benefit. 

The  question  is.  do  we  want  to  push 
this  off  on  to  future  generations  or  pay 
for  it  now? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1'2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Neal],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  less  than  2  months  ago  in 
this  room.  President  Bush  stood  before 
us  and  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress he  stated:  "Though  controversial, 
the  budget  agreement  finally  put  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  pay-as  you- 
go  plan  and  cut  the  growth  of  debt  by 
nearly  $500  billion."  Right  now  only 
two  items  in  the  budget  are  not  placed 
on  a  pay-as-you-go-plan.  Desert  Storm 
and  the  savings  and  loan  bailout. 
Desert  Storm  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout.  Desert 
Storm  is  a  one  time  occurrence  and  it 
was  a  necessary  measure  to  stop  the 
aggression  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Desert 
Storm  was  an  allied  operation  and  the 
burden  of  the  cost  will  not  just  be  on 
the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  the  savings  and  loans 
bailout  is  solely  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States.  FIRREA  was  not  a 
perfect  piece  of  legislation  but  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  improve  the 
method  of  cost  for  the  bailout. 

Just  this  past  Friday,  Federal  offi- 
cials approved  the  sale  of  branches  and 
deposits  of  the  collapsed  Lincoln  Sav- 
ings 8i  Loan  Association.  The  total 
cost  of  Lincoln's  failure,  seizure  and 


liquidation  is  $2.6  billion,  the  mostly 
costly  thrift  failure.  The  estimated 
costs  of  the  bailout  keep  rising. 

It  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  reality  of 
the  costs  and  pay  for  the  bailout  now. 
We  do  not  want  to  leave  the  cost  of 
S&L  debacle  as  a  legacy  to  future  gen- 
erations. The  current  method  is  not 
cost  efficient  due  to  the  interest  cre- 
ated by  borrowing.  The  American  peo- 
ple deserve  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  the  bailout  is  being  funded  and 
know  how  the  money  is  being  sijent. 

Let  us  take  one  step  further  in  re- 
solving tiie  savings  and  loan  bailout 
and  support  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
amendment.  It  is  time  for  the  bailout 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
other  expenditures. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kennedy-Slattery  sub- 
stitute.    ! 

RTC  fiinding  is  emergency  legisla- 
tion. Now  is  not  the  time.  I  submit,  to 
make  a  major  fiscal  policy  change 
which  this  would  require.  The  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery substitute  clearly  vio- 
lates, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  last 
year's  budget  summit  agreement, 
which  specifically  exempted  deposit  in- 
surance funding  from  pay-as-you-go 
consideration. 

In  addition,  the  substitute  would 
clearly  hold  depositors  hostage  to 
budget  cuts  or  tax  increases.  The 
money  needed  is  mandatory,  not  dis- 
cretionary spending,  to  uphold  the 
Governmejnt's  promise  to  protect  de- 
positors. As  such,  it  like  Desert  Storm, 
Social  Security  benefits  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  have  already  been 
budgeted  for  in  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment and  are  explicitly  exempted  from 
pay-as-you-go  considerations.  Just  as 
it  would  be  inexcusable  and  unimagina- 
ble for  the  Government  to  cut  off  fund- 
ing for  our  soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
during  the  time  of  war  while  we  de- 
bated spending  cuts  or  tax  increases,  it 
is  irresponsible  and  unpardonable  for 
Congress  not  to  provide  the  RTC  with 
the  funding  needed  to  protect  the  small 
savers  of  this  country.  Any  delay  hurts 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

Pay-as-you-go  applies  only  to  new 
programs  or  expansion  of  programs. 
Deposit  insurance  is  an  existing  pro- 
gram that  represents  a  prior  commit- 
ment of  our  Government. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  $30  billion  for  deposit  insurance 
guarantees  for  fiscal  year  1991  has  been 
included  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1992  budget. 

The  Kennedy-Slattery  provision  calls 
for  the  administration  to  come  up  with 
a  detailed  plan  of  how  future  RTC  fund- 
ing will  be  financed.  Does  not  the 
President  already  submit  an  annual 
budget?  For  what  other  programs  must 
the  President  provide  dedicated  reve- 
nue sourcee? 
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Furthermore,  what  other  programs  of 
this  magnitude  have  dedicated  revenue 
sources? 

Both  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion share  responsibility  to  see  the 
RTC  crisis  resolved,  but  only  Congress 
can  raise  revenues. 

If  adopted,  the  Kennedy-Slattery  sub- 
stitute would  violate  the  1990  budget 
summit  agreement,  thereby  nullifying 
the  hard-won  compromises  of  the  budg- 
et summit.  If  adopted,  our  5-year  budg- 
et  

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  really  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Let  me  just  reemphasize  one  fun- 
damental point  to  the  gentleman,  and 
that  is  that  this  does  not  amend  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

I  do  concede  to  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  require  some  changes 
beyond  the  agreement  last  year,  and  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  shares  my 
view  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  that 
we  made  last  year  in  the  economic 
summit  agreement,  it  certainly  does 
not  solve  this  Nation's  fiscal  problems 
and  it  certainly  does  not  lead  us  to  a 
point  where  we  are  going  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  in- 
deed improve  upon  that  agreement  last 
year.  There  were  provisions  in  it  that  I 
did  not  like  and  I  am  going  to  be  work- 
ing this  year  to  try  to  improve  upon 
those  provisions.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  those  examples. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's point.  The  gentleman  did  vote 
for  the  budget  simimit  agreement,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  a  little  earlier,  and 
now  he  is  talking  about  making  some 
changes. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  And  I  do  not  say  there  is 
anything  necessarily  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  conceding  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  the  5-year  budget 
summit  agreement  which  was  passed 
last  year  will  have  only  lasted  5 
months  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
today. 

Clearly,  too  much  time  and  effort 
have  been  invested  for  this  to  happen, 
and  I  think  it  is  ironic  that  both  gen- 
tlemen, as  I  say,  voted  for  the  agree- 
ment they  are  now  trying  to  scuttle. 

The  Kennedy-Slattery  substitute 
only  authorizes  530  billion  of  lost 
funds.  It  does  not  appropriate  those 
lost  funds,  and  it  does  not  authorize  or 
appropriate  any  funds  for  working  cap- 
ital. 

I  might  submit  that  the  original  Ken- 
nedy proposal  would  have  only  pro- 
vided for  $10  billion  up  front  and  $20 
billion  later  on.  If  the  President  had 
come  up  with  a  proposal  either  to  find 


the  money  from  some  other  source  or 
would  have  provided  new  taxes,  that 
was  not  a  fight  in  our  committee,  and 
I  will  say  this  is  slightly  better,  but 
not  much.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  SLATTERY]  Suggests  that  we  come 
up  with  $20  billion  now  and  $10  billion 
later. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  our  com- 
mittee for  yielding  to  me. 

First  of  all,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  there  are  several  Members  on  the 
gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle  who  voted 
for  the  amendment  that  passed. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  does  not  nec- 
essarily make  it  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  whatever.  That 
is  the  gentleman's  opinion,  but  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  in  terms  of 
the  emergency  legislation,  the  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Bowsher,  who  was  appointed 
by  Ronald  Reagan,  has  said  that  this  is 
not  emergency  legislation.  He  has  said 
that  this  will  be  with  us  for  many, 
many  years  to  come;  so  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  be  saying  this  is  on 
the  same  scale  as  Desert  Storm. 

The  faci  is  the  savings  and  loan  crisis 
is  going  to  be  with  us,  as  the  ranking 
member  himself  is  well  aware,  for 
many  years  down  the  line. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  May  I  reclaim  my  time. 
Since  the  gentleman  mentioned  Mr. 
Bowsher,  Mr.  Bowsher  said: 

We  don't  disagree  with  the  Administra- 
tion's estimate  that  RTC  now  needs  J30  bil- 
lion in  additional  lost  funds  to  continue  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  into  1991.  The 
request  should  be  approved. 

He  said  the  $30  billion  request  should 
oe  approved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  is  not  the  next 
sentence  that  it  ought  to  be  funded 
like  any  other  program? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  that  the 
Kennedy-Slattery  substitute  would 
force  the  RTC  to  engage  in  a  stop  and 
go  resolution  process  as  funding  would 
never  be  certain.  This  would  hinder  the 
RTC's  ability  to  promptly  close  and  re- 
solve thrifts  and  aggressively  dispose 
of  assets,  and  I  think  that  is  what  Mr. 
Bowsher  would  say,  that  the  RTC 
should  not  be  burdened  with  all  these 
other  qualifications. 

Funding  uncertainties  would  also  se- 
verely shake  depositors'  confidence, 
and  with  all  the  delays  many  would 
ask  if  the  Government  is  still  willing 
to  make  good  on  its  promise  to  protect 
depositors.  This  could  lead  to  runs  on 
banks  and  financial  instability.  The 
whole  purpose  of  deposit  insurance  is 
to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

Again,  this  is  desperately  needed 
emergency    funding.    Money    must    be 
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made  available  and  a  prompt  settle- 
ment of  depositors'  claims  made. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  make  major 
financial  fiscal  policy  changes,  and 
Kennedy-Slattery,  as  I  indicated  be- 
fore, violates  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ments and  holds  depositors  hostage  to 
a  tax  increase,  a  tax  increase  that  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  the  point,  first  of  all,  if  the  ap- 
propriations process  is  good  enough  for 
senior  citizens,  if  it  is  good  enough  for 
the  space  program,  if  it  is  good  enough 
for  every  other  program  in  this  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  savings  and  loans. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that 
what  we  are  not  doing  in  this  country 
today  is  coming  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  when  we  have  a  big  bill,  all  we  do 
is  pass  it  along  to  our  kids. 

D  1630 

It  took  200  years  of  American  history 
to  run  up  a  single  trillion  dollars  worth 
of  debt.  In  this  current  year  alone  we 
will  run  up  close  to  $400  billion  of  debt. 
It  is  wrong,  and  what  we  do  not  have  is 
the  guts  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  That 
is  what  this  issue  is,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  gets  to  the  heart  of: 
whether  or  not  we  sweep  it  under  the 
rug  once  again  or  whether  we  want  to 
cut  it  out,  that  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  points. 

First  of  all,  nobody  other  than  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  perhaps,  who  did  in 
fact  predict  the  mess  we  are  in  now. 
could  have  foreseen  the  enormous  fi- 
nancial collapse  that  we  have  had  with 
the  FSLIC  disaster.  Perhaps  we  might 
be  wise  to  have  stood  with  the  position 
of  President  Roosevelt  in  1933  and  re- 
visited accepting  that  ongoing  liability 
to  the  depositors  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  we  did. 

The  liability  is  to  the  depositors.  It 
is  on  that  basis  that  the  RTC  funding 
was  exempted  from  the  pay-go  provi- 
sions by  Eigreement  of  the  leaderships 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  And  you 
will  recall  when  we  finally  got,  last  Oc- 
tober, to  a  summit  agreement,  what  we 
had  was  a  super-summit  made  up  of 
only  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  exec- 
utive branch.  A  lot  of  us  objected  to 
the  exclusion  from  the  pay-go  provi- 
sions of  these  mandatory  spending  pro- 
grams, including  RTC,  and  we  voted 
against  it.  The  two  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  it. 
Now.  what  they  have  said  is,  "We  waint 
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the  President  to  have  the  gruts  to  face 
up  to  the  vote  we  made."  They  did  not 
say,  "We  want  Confess  to  have  the 
guts."  Their  amendment  says  the 
President  should  come  forward  with  a 
plan  to  raise  taxes  or  increase  spend- 
ing, a  plan  that  the  Congress  may  ac- 
cept, may  reject,  but  will  most  cer- 
tainly ridicule. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  this  is  a 
prelude  to  nothing  other  than  political 
demagoguery  of  Congress  against  the 
President. 

Had  you  been  sincere,  your  bill  would 
have  said,  your  amendment  would  have 
said,  "The  Congress  will  come  up  with 
a  pay-go  legislation  for  tax  increases  or 
spending  reductions." 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  re- 
claim my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  feels  pretty  strongly  about 
the  issue;  there  is  one  thing  about  it. 
he  is  not  uncertain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  earlier  Mr. 
Bowsher's  name  was  mentioned.  Just 
to  go  back  there.  Mr.  Bowsher  said  in 
his  testimony  before  us  that  we  should 
provide  $30  billion  without  restrictions 
for  this  fiscal  year,  and  I  quote: 

Such  slowdowns  simply  add  to  the  even- 
tual cost  of  resolution  by  allowing'  failed  in- 
stitutions to  continue  operating  and  incur- 
ring losses.  We  believe  that  short-term  fund- 
ing bills  covering  less  than  1  year  would 
prove  inefficient  and  costly. 

Therefore,  he  says,  we  support  $30 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  if  Kennedy- 
Slattery  is  adopted,  the  administration 
will  be  forced  to  veto  this  bill  and  we 
will  be  right  back  where  we  started 
from  while  resolutions  cease  and  the 
American  taxpayer  continues  to  lose 
an  additional,  although  preventable,  $8 
million  for  every  day  we  delay. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  Kennedy-Slattery  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue]  has  5'/2  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  has  163'4  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  copious 
timekeeping  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  quote 
Mr.  Bowsher's  testimony  at  the  same 
hearing  that  Mr.  Wylie  referred  to. 

"I  have  always  been  a  strong  believer 
and  have  advocated  that  this  program 
be  on  budget  and  financed  like  any 
other  program." 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  to  respond  to  a 
question  raised  previously. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for 
hitting  the  nail  right  on  the  head  with 
respect  to  where  Mr.  Bowsher  is  on  this 
point. 

I  want  to  talk  about  whether  or  not 
this  violates  the  summit  agreement.  I 
have  to  tell  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  that  to  use  that  as  the  principal 
argument  in  opposition  to  pay  as  you 
go  today  I  find  rather  humorous,  if  not 
laughable. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that,  true,  a 
lot  of  people  reluctantly  voted  for  that 
agreement  last  fall.  We  did  so  because 
at  the  time  we  recognized  it  was  the 
best  we  could  do.  It  was  far  from  per- 
fect. We  understand  clearly  we  are 
going  to  have  to  revisit  this  issue 
many  times  in  the  future.  What  we  are 
doing  today  is  building  upon  that 
agreement. 

To  suggest  that  we  cannot  improve 
upon  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  What 
that  would  do.  in  effect,  is  condemn  us 
all  to  a  perpetuation  of  this  ridiculous 
and  immoral  fiscal  policy  that  we  are 
practicing  in  this  country  today. 

So.  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  take  pride  in  being  fis- 
cally conservative,  to  suggest  we  have 
locked  ourselves  in  some  kind  of  con- 
crete as  a  result  of  this  budget  agree- 
ment^you  know,  it  reminds  me  of  that 
great  line  from  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  when  Mr.  Lincoln  observed  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  he  said.  "That  argument 
is  as  weak  as  the  soup  that  you  could 
make  from  the  shadow  of  a  starving 
sparrow."  I  would  suggest  that  your  ar- 
gument with  respect  to  the  violation  of 
the  summit  agreement  is  just  as  weak. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cox],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished freshman  who  is  making  a 
great  contribution  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  here  today  to 
address  the  House  as  the  first  Demo- 
crat to  represent  my  district  since  the 
Civil  War.  I  bring  with  me  a  simple 
message  from  the  people  of  northwest 
Illinois,  and  that  is  that  the  American 
public  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Commit- 
ment was  what  I  spoke  of  on  the  day  I 
announced  my  candidacy,  that  fiscal 
responsibility  was  the  No.  1  issue  I  in- 
tended to  deal  with  once  I  arrived  here 
in  Washington.  And  the  people  re- 
sponded to  that. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  responsible  be- 
havior requires  the  willingness  to  do 
the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
propoBes  is  that  after  we  commit  an- 
other $30  billion  to  the  ETC  bailout, 
that  we  will  from  that  point  forward 
identify  where  the  money  will  come 
from  to  pay  that  bill. 


How,  I  ask  you,  how  is  it  possible 
that  proposing  a  way  to  pay  your  bills 
is  a  radical  idea  and  one  unacceptable 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  point  that  he  would  veto  that 
bill? 

When  I  go  home,  I  wish  to  face  my 
children  in  the  eye  and  tell  them  that 
we  had  the  courage  here  today  to  tell 
them  they  do  not  have  to  pay  our  bills, 
we  will  pay  our  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Kennedy-Slattery  amendment. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Bush  wants 
Americaris  to  fork  over  $77  billion  for 
the  second  S&L  bailout.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  a  royal  scam  that  will 
cost  taxpayers  $120  billion  more. 

It  is  a  scam  because  the  President 
will  break  his  own  promise  to  put  the 
budget  an  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  it 
sticks  the  taxpayer  with  an  inflated 
bill. 

Stanford  University  estimates  that 
the  bailout'  as  currently  funded  will 
cost  a  total  of  $1,369  trillion,  and  that 
most  of  the  cost  comes  from  interest — 
$913  billion. 

For  all  of  the  administration's  talk 
about  controlling  spending,  this  is  a 
boondoggle.  Every  other  spending  in- 
crease requires  new  revenue  or  offset- 
ting spending  cuts.  But  the  President's 
second  S&L  bailout  plan  disregards  his 
own  spending  caps. 

It  is  a  scam  because  the  middle  class 
and  the  poor  will  pay  for  the  excesses 
of  the  wealthy.  Working  and  middle- 
class  Americans  did  not  benefit  from 
the  high  interest  rates  and  financial 
deregulation  that  led  to  the  S&L  disas- 
ter. Why  should  they  pay  for  the  clean- 
up? 

We've  pot  to  stop  sticking  it  to  mid- 
dle-class Americans  and  their  children. 
The  Kennedy-Slattery  plan  requires 
pay-as-you-go  financing. 

Under  the  plan: 

The  RTC  receives  $30  billion  to  fund 
the  agency  through  the  fiscal  year. 

Any  future  funding  requests  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  plan  to  fund  the  RTC 
without  adding  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

And  we  all  know  the  administration 
will  be  back  here  next  year  asking  for 
$50  billion  more. 

Stop  the  scam.  'Vote  for  the  Kennedy- 
Slattery  amendment. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mrs.  Patterson], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  late  last  year,  Con- 
gress approved  a  budget  agreement  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  deficit  over  the 
next    5    years.    I    voted    against    that 
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agreement  because  I  did  not  like  many 
of  the  proposals  included  in  it.  But 
there  was  one  concept  that  I  found 
very  appealing:  pay-as-you-go.  The 
logic  behind  it  is  simple.  If  you  can't 
afford  it,  don't  buy  it.  That  is  the  logic 
that  my  family  uses,  that  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  many  other  States 
use,  and  it  is  a  concept  that  the  U.S. 
Government  must  learn  to  use  now. 

Yet,  today  we  are  here  to  consider  a 
proposal  to  si)end  yet  another  $30  bil- 
lion to  shore  up  our  Nation's  savings 
and  loans.  The  costs  are  to  be  placed 
off-budget,  shoving  these  costs  to  the 
back  burner  and  further  adding  to  the 
mounting  debt  we  refuse  to  face,  opting 
instead  to  let  our  children  and  their 
children  face  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  savings  and  loan 
situation  must  be  dealt  with.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  have  a  responsibility  to  deal  with 
it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  it  is  also  my  respon- 
sibility to  look  out  for  the  economic 
well-being  and  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. I  cannot  add  my  signature  to  a  $30 
billion  check  with  no  accountability 
for  where  the  money  will  come  from. 
Doing  so  today  means  sending  the  tab 
to  our  children  tomorrow. 

Pay-as-you-go  is  one  of  several  re- 
sponsible reforms  our  Government 
needs  to  adopt,  but  it  is  one  we  can 
adopt  here,  now.  today.  That  is  why  I 
am  supporting  this  amendment.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Slatterv 
for  their  hard  work  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

D  1640 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Orton].  a  freshman  Member 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  for  recapitalization  for 
the  RTC. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  told  after  that 
very  difficult  vote  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  votes  would  get  easier  around 
here.  I  am  still  waiting.  There  is  no 
easy  way  out  of  the  S&L  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  take  a  stand  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

May  I  paraphrase  the  President?  The 
time  has  come  to  draw  a  line  in  the 
sand,  a  line  against  the  continued  and 
seemingly  unending  cycle  of  deficit 
spending. 

The  reality  of  the  administration's 
request  for  the  S&L  bailout  is  that  it 
would  be  paid  for  through  continued 
borrowing  from  our  future.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  is  that  it  will  cost  far 
more  to  borrow  and  spend  than  it  will 
to  fund  the  RTC  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  The  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates that  it  would  save  the  Govern- 


ment $120  billion  in  interest  payments 
alone. 

The  CBO  estimates  that  it  would  cut 
the  deficit  by  $170  billion  over  the  next 
4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  insists  that 
this  cycle  of  borrow  and  spend  must 
end  and  end  now. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moran],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  also  a  freshman. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Winston 
Churchill  began  his  five-volume  series 
on  World  War  II  by  pointing  to  the 
failed  economic  policies  that  caused  it. 
and  he  said  that  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  time  had  many  expla- 
nations for  such  unrealistic  policies, 
but  historians  must  call  it  madness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  decade  from  now 
there  will  be  Members  right  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  calling  the  decisions 
we  are  making  today  just  that,  and 
there  will  be  just  as  many  Republicans 
and  Democrats  reaching  that  conclu- 
sion. 

As  parents  would  we  ever  spend  a 
decade,  spending  money  we  did  not 
have,  and,  when  the  bills  come  due, 
send  them  to  our  children?  Of  course 
we  would  not. 

The  basic  argument  boils  down  to 
why  inflict  the  pain  on  us  today  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  if  we  could  pass  it  off 
to  some  faceless  Congress  in  the  future. 
It  is  time  to  be  held  accountable,  to 
hold  ourselves  accountable,  to  the 
same  standards  that  we  conduct  our 
personal  business  by  in  our  business  ca- 
reers, and  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  if  it  is  not  us.  who  will  hold 
ourselves  accountable?  Who  will  it  be? 
And  if  not  now,  when? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  to 
begin  making  the  hard  choices  avoided 
for  so  many  years  that  have  led  to  a 
Federal  debt  of  over  $3  trillion.  Now  we 
have  a  chance  to  put  additional  RTC 
funding  on  the  same  pay-as-you-go 
basis  as  we  have  put  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

By  the  Treasury  Department's  own 
estimate,  if  this  pay-as-you-go  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  taxpayers  will  save 
$120  billion  in  interest  payments  over 
30  years.  What  is  the  significance  of 
$120  billion?  I  suggest  that  we  attempt 
to  calculate  a  children's  impact  state- 
ment, like  we  do  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement,  or  a  community  eco- 
nomic statement,  for  so  many  other 
bills  considered  here.  A  children's 
statement  would  tell  us  how  this  addi- 
tional Federal  borrowing  would  impact 
our  children's  future.  An  additional 
$120  billion  in  long-term  interest  pay- 


ments would  add  almost  S2,000  on  the 
tax  burden  owed  by  every  child  in  this 
country.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  al- 
most $60,000  that  every  child  will  have 
to  pay  to  retire  the  existing  Federal 
debt.  That  is  the  real  impact  on  our 
children  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put  this  addi- 
tional RTC  funding  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and  take  this  burden  from  our 
children's  shoulders. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DoR- 

GAN]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  I  voted  for  the  Slattery-Kennedy 
amendment  which  not  only  provides  nec- 
essary funding  to  pay  off  depositors  wtx)  have 
money  on  deposit  in  failed  savings  and  loans, 
but  also  requires  the  Bush  administration  to 
account  for  any  future  costs  of  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  irv 
stead  of  engaging  in  massive  Federal  borrow- 
ing. In  my  judgment,  this  approach  makes  the 
most  sense  for  a  Federal  govemment  ttiafs 
already  choking  on  a  debt  exceeding  $3  t^i^ 
lion. 

I'm  concerned  about  the  effect  of  last  year's 
budget  deficit  agreement  wfiich  masks  the 
enormous  costs  of  the  S&L  tailout  by  moving 
them  out  of  the  public  eye — off  txidget 

We  must  take  responsibility  to  clean  up  ttie 
S&L  mess  by  ensuring  ttiat  it's  done  quKkly 
and  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  Yet,  some  continue  to  try  to  pass 
this  cost  on  to  the  next  generation  by  borrow- 
ing massive  amounts  and  charging  it  to  our 
chiWren.  That's  just  not  right 

We  need  to  own  up  to  paying  for  tfie  S&L 
crisis  now.  It's  seems  to  me  ttiat  pay-as-you- 
go  financing  for  the  baikMJt  is  the  most  resporv 
sible  way  to  tackle  this  problem.  If  s  estimated 
that  a  pay-as-you-go  system  will  save  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  inter- 
est on  borrowing  expenses  afone.  That's  why 
I  supported  the  Slattery-Kennedy  amendment 
today. 

I  also  believe  that  the  cost  of  the  S&L  bail- 
out must  be  distributed  fairiy,  and  I'm  support- 
ive of  legislation  that  needs  to  be  debated  by 
my  colleagues  in  tfie  House.  IVe  cosponsored 
the  State  Thrift  Deposit  Insurance  Premium 
Act  of  1991,  that  woukj  shift  a  larger  share  of 
the  S&L  t>ailout's  enormous  financial  cost  to 
those  areas  of  ttie  country  tJiat  contributed 
most  to  the  debacle. 

The  record  is  now  replete  with  evidence 
dermnstrating  that  many  State-chartered 
thrifts  were  driven  solely  be  greed,  as  inves- 
tors pursued  highly  speculative  and  risky 
transactions.  Some  States  encouraged  this 
behavior  by  removing  virtually  ail  limitatxxis 
and  prohibitions  placed  on  risky  ttwift  invest- 
ments. This  pennitted  State-chartered  thrifts. 
In  partnership  with  land  devefopers  and  ottier 
speculators,  to  gamble  with  federally  insured 
deposits.  The  Nation's  taxpayers  are  rightfully 
angered  that  ttiey're  now  tieing  asked  to  pck 
up  a  lion's  share  of  ttie  tiaikxjt  tab. 

That's  why  I  support  requiring  States  with 
excessive  costs  due  to  ttie  resolution  of  State 
chartered  thrifts  to  pay  a  Federal  deposit  irv 
surance  premium  if  the  State's  State-chartered 
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thrifts  are  to  remain  eligit)le  for  Federal  deposit 
insurance. 

The  t)ailout  of  the  S&L  irxJustry  will  be  enor- 
mous, but  most  of  the  costs  are  directed  to 
onty  a  few  areas  of  ttie  country.  Current  esti- 
mates for  \he  S&L  t}ailout  range  from  SI  50  bil- 
lion to  more  than  S500  billion. 

We  need  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
State  where  law  regulators  and  regulations  en- 
couraged this  unfettered  greed  and  specula- 
tion, so  that  tfiey'll  be  held  accountable  for 
their  actions  and  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
bailout  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  curious  de- 
bat»  in  a  way.  We  are  told  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  S&L  failures  and 
restore  money  to  the  depositors,  and 
that  is  our  job.  We  understand  that  and 
agree  with  that.  But  we  not  only  have 
a  responsibility  to  do  the  right  thing. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  do  it  the 
right  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  point  to  the 
gas  gauge,  but  it  is  running  on  empty. 
We  have  a  $3V4  trillion  debt.  This  vear 
the  increase  in  gross  debt  borrowing 
will  be  $411  billion.  That  is  51  billicn  a 
day,  every  day,  7  days  a  week,  all  year 
long.  Now  we  are  told  that  to  meet  this 
responsibility  in  the  S&L  bailout  we 
should  increase  the  cost  of  the  bailout 
by  borrowing  money  and  shifting  the 
cost  to  our  kids,  and  the  radical  ap- 
proach proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
TERY]  is  maybe  we  ought  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  shouldering  some  of 
the  burden  now  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  radical. 
That  is  right.  The  reason  it  appears  so 
unusual  is  that  we  are  finally  talking 
about  the  requirement  of  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  I  applaud  the  amend- 
ment and  will  support  it. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Slattery-Ken- 
nedy  amendment. 

It  is  a  national  tragedy  that  while  we 
have  so  many  pressing  domestic  needs. 
we  must  divert  scarce  resources  to  pay 
for  the  savings  and  loan  bailout.  We 
are  not  just  paying  today,  however. 
The  current  funding  mechanism  has 
consequences  that  reverberate  well 
into  our  future,  as  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  be  forced  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  paying  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  This  situation  Is 
plainly  wrong.  We  should  not  and  can- 
not be  limiting  our  children's  futures 
in  order  to  cover  our  costs  today. 

Placing  the  RTC  funding  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  would  mean  that  we  would 
raise  the  money  for  the  RTC,  rather 
than  borrowing  it.  Interest  payments 
triple  the  cost  of  the  bailout.  Pay  as 
you  go  would  translate  into  a  savings 
of  $120  billion  alone  in  interest  on  the 
$50  billion  the  RTC  says  it  will  need 
next  year. 


The  savings  and  loan  bailout  is  one  of 
the  largest  single  costs  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  Don't  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  promote  a  sound,  sen- 
sible, and  cost-effective  financing 
mechanism  to  pay  for  it? 

Piiy  as  you  go  reduces  the  costs  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  promotes  truth 
In  budgeting,  and  frees  our  children  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
without  carrying  the  burdens  of  the 
past.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Kennedy-Slattery  amendment. 
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Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart],  who  has  worked  aw- 
fully hard  on  this,  and  I  appreciate  his 
help. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  such  a  deep  hole  that  down  looks 
like  up  to  us,  and  what  this  bill  before 
us  today  does  is  simply  make  the  situa- 
tion worse. 

We  have  written  $3  trillion  worth  of 
bad  checks,  and  today  we  are  proposing 
to  spend  another  $30  billion  In  more 
bad  checks  to  do  the  wrong  thing  once 
again. 

To  my  colleagues,  let  me  say  that 
this  is  not  a  savings  and  loan  bailout: 
It  is  a  cop  out.  because  it  refuses  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  do  what 
we  Intended  to  have  done  last  October, 
and  that  is  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  how  we  wanted  to  have 
the  priorities  of  this  Nation  addressed. 

We  have  25  million  children  in  this 
country  who  cannot  read.  Let  us  pass 
this  bill,  and  I  will  tell  them  to  go  out 
and  learn  to  read  by  borrowing  money 
from  their  local  savings  and  loan. 

We  will  have  100.000  babies  born  to 
crack  mothers  In  the  United  States 
this  year.  We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
help  them,  but  we  will  bail  out  the 
local  savings  and  loan. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  young 
children  adjudicated  of  crimes  associ- 
ated with  drugs  will  not  be  able  to  go 
to  a  treatment  center.  So  we  can  send 
them  to  their  savings  and  loan. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  children  in  fos- 
ter care  will  not  have  a  warm  meal 
today.  So  we  can  send  them  to  their 
savings  and  loan. 

We  are  22d  In  infant  mortality.  We  do 
not  have  a  dime  to  make  those  children 
welL  So  we  can  send  them  to  their  sav- 
ings and  loan. 

We  don't  have  money  for  the  real 
needs  of  real  people,  but  we  will  find 
money  for  those  who  have  ripped  off 
the  taxpayers.  We  will  turn  our  backs 
on  the  States  who  have  fixed  their  own 
problems.  States  like  Maryland  and 
Ohio.  We  will  pass  the  tin  cup  like  Jim 
Baker  has  done  so  well  to  the  nations 
around  the  world  and  say,  "You,  too, 
can  share  in  this  wealth." 

So  once  again  we  allow  the  rich  to 
get  rlgher  and  the  working  class  to  get 
the  taxes  because  of  the  inability  of 


this  Congress  and  this  President  to  find 
ways  t»  pay  for  the  problems  created 
by  the  S&L  schemers. 

The  Kennedy-Slattery  amendment 
forces  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  speak  to  the  Nation's  priorities.  For 
me,  my  priorities  are  real  people,  not 
the  getrrich-quick  artists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Slattbry]  has  ¥/2  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  has  5Vi2  minutes  remaining.  The 
gentleitian  from  Ohio  has  the  right  to 
close  the  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  is  suggesting  that  the  depositors 
will  not  get  their  money  back  out  of 
these  failed  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the   gentleman    from   New   York    [Mr. 

SCHUMgR]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  yielding 
of  time,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Kennedy-Slattery  amendment.  I  do  it 
with  regret,  but  I  do  it  with  firm  con- 
viction, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  three 
choices  here:  First,  that  we  not  give 
any  money  at  all  to  the  RTC.  That 
holds  the  innocent  depositors  to  blame 
for  thlB,  although  there  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around. 

The  second  is  to  actually  do  what 
those  Vfho  started  out  pushing  this 
amendment  wanted  to  do — raise  taxes 
on  the  very  wealthy  to  pay  for  the  bail- 
out. That  is  something  that  many  of  us 
could  support,  but  this  amendment 
does  not  do  it.  I  do  not  see  anyone  pro- 
posing a  bill  to  actually  raise  the 
taxes. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If 
pay-as-you-go  passed,  very  simply,  no 
one  here  would  raise  taxes.  Maybe  100 
Membefs  would  vote  to  raise  taxes,  and 
many  more  would  vote  for  cuts  of  so- 
cial programs  for  those  people  who 
would  be  hurt  the  most.  And  most 
Members  would  vote  for  neither,  so 
then  we  would  be  back  to  solution  1. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  cannot  yield.  On 
the  gentleman's  time,  I  would  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  on  his  time. 

Mr.  3CHUMER.  Not  on  my  time.  I 
would  yield  on  the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  if  we 
want  to  actually  do  what  should  be 
done,  I  would  point  out  that  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  tialk  about  courage  and 
morality.  It  is  not  courage  and  it  is  not 
morality  to  say  that  a  year  from  now 
we  will  decide  how  to  pay  for  this, 
when  no  one  has  outlined  how  they  will 
pay  for  it.  And  there  is  no  political  so- 
lution that  I  am  aware  of  that  gets  218 
votes  to  actually  pay  for  it  with  taxes 
and  cuts.  This  is  the  tougher  choice. 
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Let  us  cut  through  the  rhetoric.  The 
tougher  choice  is  to  step  up  to  the 
plate  and  say  that  we  are  actually 
going  to  vote  the  money,  despite  all 
the  rhetoric,  so  that  the  depositors, 
those  people  who  put  their  $5,000,  their 
$10,000,  and  their  $15,000  in  the  bank 
will  get  repaid. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this:  I  say  to  all  my  colleagues — and 
they  are  my  friends,  I  have  ultimate 
respect  for  them,  and  we  agree  on  so 
many  things — that  what  we  should 
have  on  the  floor  here  is  a  blueprint  of 
what  taxes  we  would  raise  and  what 
spending  cuts  we  would  make  to  fund 
this,  not  a  blank  check  that  says  in 
some  future  year  we  are  going  to  do  it. 
And  let  us  not  get  up  and  say,  "I  am 
courageous  because  I  am  saying  that  in 
some  future  year  we  are  going  to  do 
it,"  because  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
courageous  and  the  tough  choice  is. 
very  simply,  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  fund  this  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  cannot  do  it  by 
outlining  what  taxes  we  do  or  if  we 
cannot  do  it  by  outlining  what  cuts  we 
would  do,  then  the  better  choice  is  to 
fund  this  now,  rather  than  not  funding 
it  at  all  and  holding  the  depositors  ac- 
countable. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gretfully rise  to  rebut  in  part  the 
statement  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  makes  the 
case  that  our  ongoing  irresponsibility 
is  somehow  responsible.  It  is  not. 

The  question  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  have  asked  today  is  whether 
we  think  that  putting  the  bill  to  future 
generations  should  stop  now.  The  next 
question  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  correctly  ad- 
dresses to  this  House  is.  If  we  choose 
that  path,  would  we  be  better  prepared 
to  have  the  money  and  have  the  budget 
cuts?  I  agree  with  that  completely,  but 
before  we  get  there  we  have  to  stop 
this  profligate  behavior,  this  passing  of 
the  bill  on,  this  attempt  to  mask  what 
is  the  enormous  expense  by  making  it 
an  even  larger  expense  in  years  to 
come.  That  is  crazy,  and  it  seems  to  me 
if  we  take  the  courageous  step  of  forc- 
ing oiu^elves  to  face  this  issue,  we  will 
be  far  better  off  both  as  an  institution 
and  as  a  Nation. 

As  far  as  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  last  budget  resolu- 
tion, let  me  just  simply  say  that  none 
of  us  opened  our  veins  and  wrote  in 
blood  that  for  the  next  5  years  our  de- 
bate will  be  stifled  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  budget  resolution.  If  we 
have  a  better  plan  to  save  the  future 
taxpayers  of  American,  money,  then  I 
would  hoi)e  that  we  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  and  utilize  it. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
approach  is  responsible,  and  it  forces 
the  tough  issues.  It  is  the  path  that  we 
should  choose. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
amendment. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  has  3M2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  said  that  no  generation  has  the 
right  to  bind  another  with  debt. 

I  dare  say  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  decried  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Most  of  us  say  that  we 
do  not  want  to  mortgage  the  future  of 
America.  Most  of  us  would  agree  that 
it  is  morally  wrong  to  ask  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  to  pay  our  bills. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  opponents 
of  pay  as  you  go.  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
amendment,  advocate  here  today. 

I  know  that  no  one  wants  to  talk 
about  the  savings  and  loan  mess,  espe- 
cially when  the  country  is  so  excited 
about  the  great  victory  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  also  know  that  the  President 
and  some  Members  of  Congress  would 
like  to  see  this  issue  just  go  away,  but 
it  will  not  go  away. 
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Some  have  said  we  should  pass  what 
they  call  a  clean  bill.  A  clean  bill 
would  merely  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  borrow  another  $30  bil- 
lion, and  pass  the  billions  on  to  future 
generations.  I  know  that  this  is  the  po- 
litically easy  thing  to  do  here  today. 

If  the  savings  and  loan  cleanup  cost 
for  fiscal  year  1992  is  paid  for  over  30 
years,  the  total  cost  will  be  $170  bil- 
lion, including  $120  billion  in  interest. 
The  clean  bill  is  easy  for  today's  politi- 
cians, but  it  is  a  dirty  bill  for  tomor- 
rows  taxpayers,  who  happen  to  be  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

My  colleagues,  there  is  another  insid- 
ious ripoff  in  this  borrowing  scheme. 
Think  with  me  just  for  a  moment: 
when  the  Government  needs  to  borrow 
money,  who  does  it  borrow  money 
from?  It  borrows  money  from  people 
who  have  the  money  to  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds.  And  when  the  time  comes 
to  pay  the  interest  on  those  bonds, 
where  does  that  money  come  from?  It 
comes  from  the  taxpayers  in  this  coun- 
try, disproportionately  the  middle 
class  and  lower  income,  because  of  the 
regressive  tax  structure,  due  primarily 
to  the  payroll  tax  system  that  we  have. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  massive  shift  of 
money   from   low  and  middle  income 


Americans  to  wealthy  bondholders  In 
this  country  and  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  another  way  to  address  the 
savings  and  loan  problem.  We  can  pay 
as  we  go.  President  Bush  endorsed  this 
concept  last  year.  He  endorsed  it  ag-ain 
from  this  well  earlier  this  year  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  pay  as  we  go  with  the  savings 
and  loan  problem,  and  I  understand 
that  pay  as  you  go  will  cause  a  hot  de- 
bate. I  will  freely  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  how  this  problem  will  ultimately 
be  totally  solved,  but  I  do  know  one 
thing:  we  must  not  duck  this  debate.  If 
we  are  to  do  that,  we  will  become  a 
party  to  an  enormous  intergenera- 
tional  robbery. 

In  January  we  debated  in  this  body 
the  age  old  question  of  war  and  peace. 
We  had  one  of  the  most  honest,  sincere, 
and  open  debates  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
I  contend  that  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  have  a  similar  debate  at  this 
time  on  this  issue.  We  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  pay  our  bills.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. 

So  I  say  to  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  why  can  we  not  join  hands 
today,  just  like  we  did  in  January.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  and  debate  this  crucial 
issue?  Let  us  join  together  and  do  the 
right  thing.  It  will  not  be  easy.  Noth- 
ing good  ever  is  easy.  But  let  us  do  the 
right  thing. 

As  leaders  of  this  great  country,  I 
plead  with  Members,  today,  and  when 
the  ultimate  debate  comes,  to  show  the 
same  kind  of  courage  that  our  troops 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  shown.  If  we 
do,  we  will  today  support  the  Kennedy- 
Slattery  amendment  and  save  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  $120  billion  over 
the  next  30  years.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  we  owe  it  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  I  plead  with  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time,  2"^  minutes,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GUN- 
derson],  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  GtTNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  the  great  opportunity  this  after- 
noon to  decide  if  we  are  going  to  stand 
here  and  say  something  nice,  or  if  we 
are  rather  going  to  act  here  by  doing 
something  necessary  and  Important. 

One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  said  it  best  when  he  said,  "The 
time  has  come  for  some  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  this  place."  Do  you  know 
what?  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  could  not  agree 
more.  Because  back  in  1987  an  amend- 
ment was  offered,  right  here  on  the 
floor,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wyue]  and  then  Mr.  St  Germain,  that 
would  have  increased  the  amount  for 
the  FSLIC  bailout  from  $5  billion  to  $15 
billion.  It  has  been  said  that  that 
would  have  capped  the  total  cost  of  the 
bailout  at  $26  billion. 
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Do  you  know  what?  Apparently  fiscal 
responsibility  did  not  matter  then,  be- 
cause both  of  the  authors  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  voted  no. 

Then  in  1990  we  had  a  great  chance  in 
this  House.  We  came  within  7  votes  of 
the  two-thirds  necessary  to  pass  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget,  not  now,  but  forever  and  ever. 
We  would  never  again  bankrupt  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country.  Do  you  know 
what?  The  authors  of  this  amendment, 
both  times,  in  the  substitute  and  in  the 
final  passage,  voted  no. 

Then  again  last  year  we  had  budget 
reconciliation,  an  agreement  that  I  did 
not  vote  for  because  it  increased  the 
deficit  too  much.  But  part  of  that 
budget  agreement  said  that  we  will 
take  RTC  and  put  it  off  budget.  Both  of 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  voted 
for  that  budget  agreement  last  year. 
Now  they  sire  standing  here  on  the 
floor  saying  the  agreement,  not  even  6 
months  old,  ought  to  be  ignored,  dis- 
regarded, and  we  ought  to  go  on  our 
merry  way  by  making  nice  speeches. 

Speaking  of  nice  speeches,  you  have 
heard  our  good  friend  from  Ohio,  and 
he  talked  about  the  concerns  for  edu- 
cation, for  drug  treatment,  for  foster 
care,  for  infant  mortality,  and  for  for- 
eign aid,  how  we  cannot  cut  those  pro- 
grams, that  we  have  got  to  increase 
them. 

Well,  that  means  we  are  not  going  to 
cut  $10  billion  as  this  amendment  sug- 
gests. That  means,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said,  probably  we  ought 
to  look  at  increasing  taxes  $10  billion. 

How  many  Members  on  this  floor 
want  to  increase  taxes  $10  billion  in  the 
midst  of  a  recession?  I  will  tell  you  one 
Member  who  does  not:  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

When  Speaker  Foley  was  asked 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  increase 
taxes  to  fund  the  costs  of  Desert 
Storm,  he  said,  no  not  in  the  midst  of 
a  recession  do  you  increase  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  make  nice  po- 
litical speeches  here  this  afternoon.  We 
can  say  something,  or  we  can  do  what 
is  necessary  and  right;  we  can  do  some- 
thing: Vote  down  the  Slattery-Kennedy 
amendment.  Vote  yes  for  what  is  nec- 
essary to  get  on  with  solving  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Slattery-Kennedy  amendment. 

Durirtg  ttie  eighties  the  Government  spent 
beyond  its  means,  running  up  the  national 
debt  from  $1  trillion  to  over  S3  trillion  in  10 
short  years.  When  we  passed  the  initial  sav- 
ings and  loan  bailout  legislation,  we  also 
passed  this  bin  on  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

The  totai  cost  for  dosing  failed  S&L's  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  over  S130  billion.  However,  if 
we  borrow  aH  of  it  Uke  we  bor^owed  the  first 
$50  bilion,  then  the  final  bill  is  going  to  be 
more  than  $500  billion  over  the  next  30  years. 
So  we  have  a  choice:  We  can  pay  this  install- 
ment of  $30  billion,  or  we  can  force  our  chil- 


dren and  grandchildren  to  pay  roughly  S100 
billior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  capital  gains  tax  has 
been  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated  issues  in 
Congress  for  the  past  few  years.  Many  have 
argued  that  we  need  a  tax  incentive  to  gen- 
erate a  few  billion  dollars  of  new  capital  for 
private  industry. 

Without  pay-as-you-go,  this  bill  will  take 
away  S30  billion  in  private  sector  capital  in  1 
year.  No  tax  incentive  will  generate  that  much 
new  capital  in  1  year. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  tlie  Kennedy-Slattery  amendment,  really  a 
budget  and  priority  question.  This  amendment 
has  the  potential  to  save  the  taxpayer  money 
and  put  reality,  indeed  truth  In  budgeting,  twck 
into  the  S&L  bailout. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  admit  the 
growing  costs  of  the  bailout.  I  commended  the 
President  when  he  stepped  fon^ard  in  1989 
and  Irst  addressed  the  need  for  action  to  stop 
the  collapse  of  the  S&L  industry.  I  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  pass  a  tough  law  that  raised  capital 
standards  and  stemmed  the  flow  of  taxpayer 
dollars  for  risky  S&L  adventures.       "^ 

However,  since  FIRREA,  the  size  of  the 
bailout  has  grown  to  Grand  Canyon-size  pro- 
portions and  the  administration's  policy  mak- 
ers have  been  replaced  by  media  and  political 
spin  control  artists.  The  goal  of  the  administra- 
tion is  not  limiting  the  potential  exposure  of 
taxpayer  dollars,  it  is  limiting  the  political  expo- 
sure of  the  President.  That  is  why  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  testify  atwut  additional  fund- 
ing last  fall.  That  is  why  the  administration  op- 
poses even  modest  reforms  in  the  Gonzalez 
amendment.  And  that  is  why  the  administra- 
tion opposes  the  Kennedy-Slattery  amend- 
ment. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  administration  has 
attempted  to 

3portray  the  Kennedy-Slattery  amend- 
ment in  a  partisan  light.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  about  politics,  it  is  about 
saving  money.  Today  we  are  providing 
$30  billion  in  funds  for  the  RTC.  In  Oc- 
tober, the  administration  will  be  seek- 
ing at  least  another  $33  billion  plus. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  how  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  for  that  $63  billion:  as 
usual,  it  will  go  on  the  U.S.  charge 
card.  Well  that  charge  will  carry  a 
heavy  price  tag  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  interest  costs  of  this 
borrowing  through  fiscal  year  1996  is  an 
astronomical  $27  billion.  I  urge  that  we 
engage  the  public  policy  debate  on  the 
financing  of  the  S&L  bailout,  and  tem- 
per the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
which  is  $27  billion  in  borrowing  cost 
through  1996  by  supporting  the  Ken- 
nedy-Slattery amendment. 

Mr.  FALOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Kennedy-Slattery  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  1315,  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poratfon  Funding  Act  of  1991,  which  will  put 
the  bulk  of  the  S&L  bailout  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  p>eople  are  well 
aware  of  the  first  savings  and  loan  scandal, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  thrift  industry,  and  S&L 


mismanagement  and  dishonesty.  Now,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  for  this  year  $30  bil- 
lion as  a  bailout  to  be  txjrrowed,  with  an  esti- 
mated $30  billion  in  1992  with  payments  to  be 
prorated  over  a  period  of  as  many  as  40 
years.  A$  a  result,  the  payment  will  pay  only 
for  the  interest,  and  triples  the  cost  of  the  bail- 
out, and  forces  our  children  to  pay  for  our  mis- 
takes. Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  feel  that  this  is 
outrageously  unfair  to  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, representing  mayors  of  cities  with  popu- 
lations in  excess  of  30,000,  adopted  a  policy 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last  year 
calling  on  Congress  "to  guarantee  that  the 
savings  »nd  loan  bailout  is  funded  in  such  a 
way  that  it  does  not  put  an  undue  burden  on 
poor  and  middle  income  taxpayers."  This 
amendment  is  in  keeping  with  policy  adotped 
by  the  Nation's  mayors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  embodies 
honest  budgeting,  fiscal  responsibility  and  real 
accountability  to  taxpayers.  This  approach 
would  dramatically  reform  the  financing  of  the 
S&L  balout  and  strengthen  congressional 
oversight  by  placing  the  RTC  under  the  same 
fiscal  discipline  that  is  applied  to  other  Federal 
program  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy-Slattery  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  1315  will  save  the  taxpayer 
Si  20  billion  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  and  this 
amendment  puts  an  end  to  this  borrow-and- 
spend  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 

TERY]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared tio  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  186,  noes  237, 
not  votipg  8,  as  follows: 

I  [Roll  No.  39] 

AYES— 186 


.\bercrombl 

e           Can- 

Eckart 

Ackerman 

Chapman 

Edwards  (CA> 

Alexander 

Clay 

Engel 

Anderson 

Clement 

English 

Andrews  (M 

E)         Coleman  (TX) 

Erdrelch 

Andrews  (T 

K)          Collins  (ID 

Evans 

.\nnunzlo 

Collins  (MI) 

Fascell 

Atkins 

Conyers 

Felghan 

AuCoin 

Cooper 

FoglietU 

Bacchus 

Costello 

Ford  (MI) 

Beilenson 

Cox  (ID 

Ford  (TN) 

Berman 

Coyne 

Frost 

Bllbray 

Cramer 

Gaydos 

BorskI 

Dellums 

Gejdenson 

Boxer 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

Brewster 

Din?ell 

Geren 

Brooks 

Dixon 

Gibbons 

Browder 

Donnelly 

GUckman 

Brown 

Dooley 

Gordon 

Bruce 

Dorfan  (ND) 

Gray 

Brjant 

Downey 

Hall  (OH) 

Campbell  (C 

A)         Durbin 

Hall  (TX) 

Campbell  (0 

O)         Dwyer 

Hamilton 

Cardln 

DymaUy 

Harris 

Carper        i 

Early 

Hayes (XL) 
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gues  to  sup- 
ledy-Slattery 


indment  in 
offered  by 
[Mr.  Slat- 


I  demand 


:tronic  de- 
3,  noes  237, 


Hefner 

McHugh 

Roybal 

Hertel 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Sanders 

Hochbrueckner 

McNulty 

Sangmelster 

Horn 

Mfume 

Savage 

Hoyer 

Miller  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Hubbard 

Miller  (WA) 

Scheuer 

Hughes 

Mlneta 

Schroeder 

Jacobs 

Mink 

Serrano 

Johnson  (SD) 

Moakley 

Sharp 

Jones  (GA) 

Moody 

Slkorskl 

Jones  (NO 

Moran 

Slattery 

Jontz 

Murphy 

Slaughter  (NY 

Kanjorskl 

Nagle 

Smith  (FL) 

Kaptur 

Neal  (MA) 

Spratt 

Kaslch 

Neal  (NO 

Staggers 

Kennedj- 

Nowak 

suitings 

Klldee 

Dakar 

Stark 

Kleraka 

Oberstar 

steams 

Kolter 

OUn 

stokes 

Kostmayer 

Orton 

Studds 

LaFalce 

Owens  (NY) 

Swift 

Lancaster 

Owens  (UT) 

Synar 

LaRocco 

Patterson 

Tall  on 

Laughlln 

Payne (NJ) 

Torres 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pease 

Torrlcelll 

Lewis  (GA) 

Pelosl 

Towns 

Llplnskl 

Penny 

Unsoeld 

LOTIt 

Peterson  (FD 

Valentine 

Lowey  (NY) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Vento 

Luken 

Price 

Visclosky 

Markey 

Rangel 

Volkmer 

Martinez 

Ravenel 

Washington 

MavToules 

Ray 

Waters 

Mazzoll 

Richardson 

Wilson 

McCloskey 

Ridge 

Wolpe 

McCurdy 

Roe 

Yates 

McDermott 

Rose 
NOES— 237 

Yatron 

Allard 

Espy 

Levlne  (CA) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Fawell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Anthony 

Fazio 

Lewis  (FL) 

Applegate 

Fields 

Llghtfoot 

Archer 

Fish 

Livingston 

Armey 

Frank  (MA) 

Lloyd 

Aspln 

Franks  (CT) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Baker 

Gallegly 

Machtley 

Ballenger 

Gallo 

Man  ton 

Barnard 

Gekas 

Marlcnee 

Barrett 

Gllchrest 

Martin 

Barton 

Glllmor 

Matsul 

Bateman 

oilman 

McCandless 

Bennett 

Gingrich 

McCollum 

Bentley 

Gonzalez 

McCrerj' 

Bereuter 

Goss 

McDade 

Bevlll 

Gradlson 

McEwen 

BlUrakls 

Grandy 

McGrath 

Bllley 

Green 

McMillan  (NO 

Boehlert 

Guarlnl 

Meyers 

Boehner 

Gunderson 

Michel 

Bonlor 

Hancock 

Mollnarl 

Boucher 

Hansen 

Mollohan 

Broomfield 

Hastert 

Mont^omerj- 

Sunning 

Hatcher 

Moorhead 

Burton 

Hayes  (LA) 

Morel  la 

Bustamante 

Heney 

Morrison 

Byron 

Henry 

Murtha 

Callahan 

Herger 

Myers 

Camp 

Hoagland 

Natcher 

Chandler 

Hobson 

Nichols 

dinger 

HoUoway 

Nussle 

Coble 

Hopkins 

Obey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Horton 

Ortlr 

Combest 

Houghton 

Oxley 

Condlt 

Huckaby 

Packard 

Coughlln 

Hunter 

Pallone 

Cox  (CA) 

Hutto 

Panetta 

Crane 

Hyde 

Parker 

Cunningham 

Inhofe 

Paxon 

Dannemeyer 

Ireland 

Payne (VA) 

Darden 

James 

Perkins 

Davis 

Jenkins 

Petri 

de  la  Garza 

Johnson  (CT) 

Pickett 

DeFazlo 

Johnston 

Pickle 

DeLauro 

Kennelly 

Porter 

DeLay 

Klug 

Poshard 

Dickinson 

Kolbe 

Pursell 

Dicks 

Kopetskl 

Qulllen 

Doollttle 

Kyi 

Rahall 

Doman  (CA) 

Lagomarslno 

Ramstad 

Dreler 

Laotos 

Reed 

Duncan 

Leach 

Regula 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rhodes 

Edwards  (TX) 

Lent 

Rires 

Emerson 

Levin  (MI) 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

San  to  rum 

Sarpallus 

S&xton 

Schaefer 

Schirr 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 


Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Tauzln 

Taylor  iMS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Thornton 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Young  ( AK ) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellfr 

ZImmer 


Flake 

Goodllng 

Hanrmierschmldt 


Jefferson 
Miller  (OH) 
Mrazek 


Tanner 
Udall 


n  1726 

Mr.  PALLONE  and  Mr.  APPLEGATE 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BROWN  and  Mr.  ROYBAL 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  was  urv 
avoidably  detained  in  committee  and  missed  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  Slattery-Kennedy  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1315.  Had  I  been  present,  how- 
ever, I  would  have  voted  nay. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATLTIE  OF  A  SUBSTrPUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Wylie:  Strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  the  following; 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991." 

SEC.  101.  THRIFT  RESOLUTION  FUNDING  PROVl- 
SION& 

(a)  Requests  for  Additional  Funding  Re- 
quired To  Contain  addftional  Financial  Ln- 
FORMATION.— Section  21A(k)(7)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(k)(7)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Requests  for  ADDrriONAL  fl'NDing.— 
Any  request  for  legislative  action  to  provide 
new  or  additional  financial  resources  for  the 
Corporation  shall— 

"(A)  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(B)  contain  a  complete  and  detailed  finan- 
cial plan  for  spending  such  resources  and  any 
relevant  information  described  in  paragraph 
(5)(B)  and  (6)(A).". 

(b)  Interim  Funding.— Section  21A(i)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(j))  is  amended — 


(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively, 
and  moving  the  left  margin  of  such  subpara- 
graphs (as  so  redesignated)  2  ems  to  the 
right; 

(2)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Borrow- 
ing" and  inserting  "Funding"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  heading  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  designation  and  head- 
ing: 

"(1)  BORROWING.—";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)   Interim   funding.— The  Secretary  of 
the    Treasury    shall    provide    the    sum    of 
$30,000,000,000  to  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 
sec.  i.  rtc  management  reforms. 

Sec  201.  Management  Enhancement 
GOALS.— (a)  Section  21 A  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (Q).  to  read  as  follows: 

(cj)  Management  Enhancement  Goals.— 

( 1 )  Action  to  achieve  specific  goals.— The 
Corporation,  upon  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  take  action  to  assure  achieve- 
ment of  the  management  goals  specified  in 
this  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"(A)  Managing  conservatorships.— The 
Corporation  shall  standardize  procedures 
with  respect  to  its  (i)  auditing  of 
conservatorships,  (ii)  ensuring  and  monitor- 
ing of  compliance  with  Corporation  policies 
and  procedures  by  conservatorship  managing 
agents,  and  (ill)  ensuring  and  monitoring  of 
conservatorship  managing  agent  perform- 
ance. These  procedures  shall  be  developed 
and  implemented  no  later  than  September 
30,  1991. 

•(B)  Pace  of  resolltions.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  take  all  reasonable  and  necessary 
steps  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  institu- 
tions remain  in  conservatorship,  with  the 
goal  that  no  institutions  shall  be  in 
conservatorship  for  more  than  nine  months. 

•(C)  Information  resources  management 
program.— The  Corporation  shall  develop 
and  incorporate  within  its  strategic  plan  for 
information  resources  management.  (I)  a 
translation  of  programs  goals  into  the  com- 
munication computer  hardware  and  soft- 
ware, and  staff  needed  to  accomplish  those 
goals,  (ii)  a  systems  architecture  to  ensure 
that  all  systems  will  work  together,  and  (ill) 
an  identification  of  corporation  information 
and  systems  needs  at  all  operational  levels. 

"(D)  SECURmES  portfolio  management 
system.— The  Corporation  shall  develop 
within  its  information  system.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  develop  within  its  information 
architecture  framework,  a  centralized  sys- 
tem for  the  management  of  its  jwrtfolio  of 
securities.  This  system  shall  be  developed 
and  implemented  no  later  than  September 
30,  1991. 

"(E)  Tracking  reo.— The  Corporation  shall 
develop,  within  its  information  architecture, 
an  effective  system  to  track  and  inventory 
real-estate-owned  assets.  This  system  shall 
be  developed  and  implemented  no  later  than 
September  30,  1991. 

"(F)  ASSET  VALUATION.— The  Corporation 
shall  develop  a  process  for  the  quarterly 
valuation  or  updating  of  valuations  of  the 
assets  it  holds  in  its  capacity  as  receiver  (or 
as  a  result  of  such  capacity).  Such  iirocess 
shall  incorporate,  to  the  extent  practical, 
RTC  disposition  experience.  In  addition,  the 
necessary  information  systems  shall  be  de- 
veloped to  track  and  manage  these  valu- 
ations. 

'•(G)  Standardization  of  due  dilicence 
AND  MARKET  FORMAT.— The  Corporation  shall 
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develop  a  program  for  performing  due  dili- 
gence on  one-  to  four-family  mortgages  and 
for  marketing  such  loans  on  a  pooled  basis. 

"(H)  Contracting.— The  Corporation,  in 
order  to  identify  the  need  for  any  changes  in 
its  contracting  process  which  would  enhance 
the  Independence,  integrity,  consistency  and 
effectiveness  of  that  process,  shall  consult  on 
a  regular  basis  with  other  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations that  have  large  scale  contracting 
and  procurement  systems,  and  shall  review 
on  a  regular  basis  its  organizational  struc- 
ture and  relationships.  The  Corporation  shall 
develop  and  have  In  widespread  use  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  A  manual  setting  forth  comprehensive 
policies  and  procedures; 

"(11)  A  revised  and  expanded  directive  that 
clearly  and  definitely  describes  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  all  those  involved  in  the 
contracting  process; 

"(Hi)  A  revised  and  expanded  directive  that 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  standard  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  evaluating  contractor  pro- 
posals; 

"(iv)  A  set  of  standardized  solicitation  and 
contract  documents  for  use  by  all  Corpora- 
tion officers;  and 

"(v)  A  series  of  standardized  contracting 
training  modules  for  use  by  Corporation  per- 
sonnel and  private  contractors. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall,  no  later  than 
September  30,  1991,  file  with  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House,  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  being  made  toward  full 
compliance  by  the  agency  with  subsection 
(g)  as  well  as  a  timetable  for  completing 
those  items  not  yet  completed." 
sec.  s.  minoiuty  contracting  report. 

Sec.  301.  Minority  and  Women  Business 
PoucY,  Outreach  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Reporting  Requirement.— Section 

21A(k)(5)(B)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(k)(5)(B))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  clause 

"(xiii)  A  complete  description  of  all  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  1216  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform.  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  and  contracting  with  mi- 
norities, women,  and  businesses  owned  or 
controlled  by  minorities  or  women  and  any 
other  activity  of  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  the  outreach  program  of  the  Corporation 
for  minorities  and  women.  Such  description 
shall  specify  the  steps  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  its  corporate  capacity  and  its  capac- 
ity as  conservator  or  receiver,  to  implement 
the  minority  and  women  outreach  programs 
required  by  section  1216(c)  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  and  shall  set  forth  informa- 
tion and  data  showing: 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  and  means  by 
which  contract  solicitations  have  been  di- 
rected to  minorities,  women,  and  businesses 
owned  or  controlled  by  minorities  or  women 
by  the  Corporation  and  by  the  FDIC  on  be- 
half of  the  Corporation; 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts  have  been  awarded  to  mi- 


business  arrangements  in  which  minorities, 
women,  or  businesses  owned  or  controlled  by 
minorities  or  women  have  a  participation  or 
interest; 

"(fi)  the  extent  to  which  the  Corporation's 
minority  and  women  contracting  outreach 
programs  have  been  successful  in  maximiz- 
ing opportunities  through  the  outreach  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Corporation  for  par- 
ticipation of  minorities,  women,  and  busi- 
nesses owned  or  controlled  by  minorities  or 
women  in  the  Corporation's  contracting  ac- 
tivities.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  will 
be  recogrnized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

n  1730 

Mr.  GOxNZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  m.y  colleagues 
to  support  this  substitute  which  I  am 
offering  in  good  faith.  I  believe  it  rep- 
resents what  I  thought  was  an  agree- 
ment about  10  days  ago  to  get  a  bill  re- 
ported from  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
At  that  time  it  was  suggested  that  we 
might  want  to  have  some  additional 
management  tools  or  improvements  in 
a  bill.  This  includes  those  suggestions 
which  were  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

There  was  some  controversy  over  a 
minority  contracting  provision  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]  put  in.  I  talked  to  the  chair- 
man. I  talked  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres),  and  indicated 
a  willingness  to  put  in  some  reporting 
language  in  substitution  of  the  goals  or 
quotas  which  are  in  the  bill  or  in  the 
substitute  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gencileman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
I  then  talked  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Michel, 
and  got  agreement  from  him  that  we 
would  all  support  the  substitute  on  our 
side. 

My  personal  preference  is  for  a  clean 
funding  bill,  H.R.  1315.  However,  as  I 
said,  this  substitute  is  offered  in  good 
faith.  I  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
administration.  The  administration 
supports  my  substitute  which  provides 


costs.  It  also  requires  them  to  report 
back  to  Members  as  to  what  progress  is 
being  naade  on  those  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  20,  1991, 
the  Comptroller  General  came  before 
our  coitmiittee  and  testified  that  while 
he  supported  $30  billion  in  funding  for 
this  additional  fiscal  year,  he  thought 
some  positive  steps  could  be  taken  as 
far  as  Che  performance  of  the  RTC  was 
concerned,  and  made  some  rec- 
ommendations as  to  needed  improve- 
ments. My  substitute  contains  those 
suggestions  as  to  improvements  which 
might  be  made  in  RTC's  operations. 

First,  the  GAO  said  that  better  over- 
sight of  conservatorships  is  needed  and 
they  recommended  an  average  length 
of  time  that  thrifts  have  a  conservator- 
ship be  increased  from  25  weeks  to  51 
weeks.  My  substitute  requires  stand- 
ardized procedures  of  all 
conservatorships,  so  it  will  be  uniform 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  GAO 
also  said  that  RTC's  efforts  at  informa- 
tion management  had  been  disappoint- 
ing. My  substitute  requires  RTC  to  de- 
velop a  strict  plan  for  information  re- 
source management.  As  the  GAO  said, 
clearly  the  RTC  needs  a  smooth  func- 
tioning information  system  to  oversee 
the  resolution  of  thrifts  and  to  dispose 
of  assets. 

With  respect  to  selling  securities,  the 
GAO  noted  that  RTC  lacked  a  com- 
prehensive securities  portfolio  manage- 
ment atystem.  Simply  put,  the  RTC 
needed  to  know  what  was  in  the  stor- 
age inventory  so  they  could  sell  it  to 
their  customers.  My  substitute  would 
require  the  RTC  to  develop  a  central- 
ized system  for  the  management  of  its 
portfolio  securities  by  September  30. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Michel,  in  his  talk  a  little 
earlier  in  the  day  in  support  of  this, 
mentioned  some  of  these  management 
improvements,  and  so  to  some  extent 
they  are  repetitive.  However,  I  think 
they  needed  to  be  placed  out  a  little 
more.  My  substitute  also  requires  the 
RTC  to  develop  the  process  for  evaluat- 
ing its  own  assets  each  quarter.  The 
substitute  also  calls  for  better  due  dili- 
gence on  one  to  four  family  mortgages 
owned  by  the  RTC.  GAO  stated  the 
RTC  could  have  received  higher  prices 
for  its  mortgages  if  better  due  dili- 
gence had  been  performed  on  them,  and 
if  they  had  been  marketed  directly  to 
the  secondary  mortgage  market.  My 
substitute  would  take  care  of  that. 

Finally,  my  substitute  calls  for  bet- 
ter contiracting  procedures  by  the  RTC. 
Last,  I  have  a  provision  in  my  sub- 
stitute  to   address   the   minority  con- 


$30  billion  in  funding  and  requires  the     ._ 

noriUea.  women,  and  businesses  owned  or    RTC  to  make  a  number  of  management     tractinif  issue,  and  l"think"thisTs  verv 
controlled  by  minorities  or  women,  includ-    efficiency  and  reporting  improvements     ' 

whioli  GAO  thought  appropriate. 

Simply    put,    my    substitute    is    de- 
signed  to   save   the   taxpayers  money 

rather  than  add  burdens  in  the  hoops 

RTC  must  go  through  to  sell  property. 

My  substitute  contains  goals  for  RTC 

to    meet,    which    will    cut    resolution 


Ing  daU  with  respect  to  the  number  of  such 
contracts,  the  dollar  amounts  thereof,  and 
the  percentage  of  corporation  contracting 
activity  represented  thereby  (including  con- 
tracting activity  by  the  FDIC  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation); 

"(c)    contracting    and    outreach    activity 
with  respect  to  joint  ventures   and   other 


importaait.  As  I  said  a  little  earlier,  I 
thought  an  agreement  had  been  worked 
out  on  this  issue  about  10  days  ago  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Torres],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  and  myself. 
I  want  to  correct  some  of  the  mis- 
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conceptions  about  the  RTCs  minority 
contracting  efforts. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts:  The  RTC 
is  making  a  genuine  effort  to  attract 
and  utilize  minority  and  women-owned 
firms  as  contractors.  As  of  November 
1990,  the  RTCs  contractor  list  included 
3,500  minority-owned  firms;  4,500  ma- 
jority women-owned  firms;  900  minor- 
ity women-owned  firms.  As  of  January 
24,  1990,  21  percent  of  all  of  RTCs  con- 
tracts, which  account  for  28  percent  of 
all  the  contracting  dollars,  went  to  mi- 
nority and  women-owned  businesses. 
The  RTC  has  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  conduct  seminars  throughout  the 
country  to  inform  women  and  minor- 
ity-owned business  of  the  many  con- 
tracting opportunities  with  RTC,  and 
to  explain  the  registration  and  bidding 
process.  My  substitute  also  calls  for  a 
detailed  report  on  this  issue.  The  Gon- 
zalez amendment  which  will  be  offered 
later  calls  for  goals  of  25  minority  and 
women  contracts,  which  are  in  reality 
quotas,  which  we  have  argued  before 
since  the  goal  must  be  strictly  adhered 
to  according  to  their  language. 

D  1740 

I  think  that  that  is  wrong.  Essen- 
tially the  RTC  is  being  required  to  look 
at  quantity  and  not  quality.  Good  qual- 
ity minority  firms  are  being  given  a 
chance,  and  if  more  is  needed,  I  support 
that;  but  I  do  not  think  setting  arbi- 
trary numbers  is  the  way  to  go,  and 
these  numbers  are  arbitrary. 

In  sum.  I  would  say  for  those  of  you 
who  are  reluctant  to  vote  for  a  straight 
RTC  funding  resolution,  this  is  the  pre- 
ferred substitute.  It  would  not  raise 
the  costs.  It  could  improve  RTC  oper- 
ations. It  does  not  take  away  any  of 
the  authority  they  have.  It  will  speed 
up  sales  of  thrifts  and  assets,  and  I 
think  in  the  ultimate  it  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Wylie  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Wylie  substitute  looks  good,  but  its 
beauty  is  really  only  skin  deep.  When 
you  scratch  the  surface,  there  is  noth- 
ing underneath. 

Some  examples— the  Wylie  substitute 
requires  the  RTC  to  develop  a  program 
for  reviewing  its  one-  to  four-family 
mortgages.  The  RTC  currently  holds 
$40.8  billion  of  such  mortgages;  it  has 
sold  $8.7  billion  since  its  inception.  A 
program  for  reviewing  these  mortgages 
surely  must  already  be  in  place.  Simi- 
larly, the  substitute  requires  the  RTC 
to  develop  a  system  to  track  RTCs 
real  estate  owned  REO's.  The  RTC  had 
$19.5  billion  REO  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Wylie  substitute  says  only  that 
REO  must  be  tracked.  Clearly,  that  is 
no  reform.  The  Gonzalez  substitute 
says  that  those  homes  should  be  quick- 


ly sold  to  qualifying  buyers— that  is  re- 
form. 

In  front  of  me  I  have  the  RTCs  Con- 
servator manual  and  the  RTCs  Asset 
Management  and  Disposition  manual. 
These  manuals  together  conservatively 
comprise  about  1,000  pages  of  internal 
operating  procedures  for  the  manage- 
ment of  conservatorships  and  the  dis- 
position of  assets.  RTC  did  this  all  by 
themselves — with  no 

micromanagement  by  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  now  says  this  is  what  they 
ought  to  try  to  start  doing.  They  have 
already  done  it,  so  that  they  do  not 
need  our  micromanagement.  They  are 
either  doing  it.  The  Wylie  amendment 
is  either  redundant  or  tries  to  reinvent 
the  wheel. 

As  to  procedure— the  Banking  Com- 
mittee held  2  days  of  markup  on  RTC 
funding,  during  which  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute was  never  introduced,  dis- 
cussed, or  voted  upon.  I  find  it  highly 
objectionable  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  consider  on  the  floor  an  amendment 
that  has  not  been  debated  or  voted  on 
by  the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  espe- 
cially when  the  underlying  bill  and  the 
other  amendments  that  have  been 
made  in  order  have  been  debated  and 
passed  by  the  Banking  Committee  at 
least  once,  if  not  twice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  American  public  should  be 
fooled  by  these  cosmetic  labels.  This 
substitute  is  a  $30  billion  check  to  the 
RTC  with  no  improvements  required. 
That  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  do  busi- 
ness with  one's  own  money — it  would 
be  a  crime  to  do  it  with  the  American 
taxpayers"  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
NUNZio],  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervision,  Regulation  and  In- 
surance. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  good  com- 
ments about  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  But  I  want  to  ask  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  American  people  who 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  bill,  if  this  is  such  a  great  bill, 
why  was  it  that  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  were  not  given  1  second's  worth  of 
time  during  general  debate  to  discuss 
the  bill.  Good  bills  can  stand  honest  de- 
bate, bills  that  are  bad  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  cannot  stand  the  light  of 
day. 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATIO.N  FUNDING 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cast  hundreds  of 
votes  during  each  Congress,  and  many 
of  those  votes  are  quickly  forgotten. 
But  there  are  some  votes  that  we  cast 
that  are  recalled  time  and  time  again 
by  both  the  media  and  our  constituents 
back  home.  Many  times  a  vote  that  we 
feel  is  correct  at  the  present  time  turns 
out   to   be   an    incorrect   vote    in    the 


minds     of     our     constituent     voters 
months  or  years  later. 

Today,  as  we  vote  on  the  Resolution 
Trust  Cori)oration  [RTC]  funding,  we 
will  be  asked  to  cast  a  haunting  vote. 
I  call  it  a  haunting  vote  because  this  is 
the  type  of  vote  that  may  well  come 
back  to  haunt  you  at  a  later  time. 

We  will  be  told  today  that  we  must 
approve  the  $30  billion  for  RTC  fund- 
ing, and  do  it  immediately.  Without 
this  funding,  we  will  be  told,  a  number 
of  failing  savings  and  loans  will  not  be 
closed  because  there  is  no  money  for 
their  liquidation.  And  if  the  thrifts  are 
closed  at  a  later  date,  it  will  cost  even 
more  money.  We  will  be  told  that  every 
day  that  we  fail  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, the  cost  of  closing  these  institu- 
tions will  increase  $8  million.  But  that 
is  not  true. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  give  $30 
billion  to  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, which  was  established  by 
Congress  to  liquidate  the  assets  of 
failed  savings  and  loans.  The  RTC  has 
done  a  miserable  job.  In  fact,  it  holds 
more  assets  than  it  has  liquidated.  The 
agency  has  more  than  $140  billion  in  as- 
sets, including  more  than  $40  billion  in 
cash;  performing  loans,  loans  where 
payments  are  being  made  on  time;  and 
marketable  securities. 

Contrary  to  what  you  will  be  told, 
the  agency  has  only  12  percent  of  its 
holdings  in  real  estate,  so  there  is  no 
threat  of  dumping  additional  real  es- 
tate on  an  already  depressed  market. 
But  instead  of  gettng  rid  of  its  non-real 
estate  assets,  the  RTC  is  holding  on  to 
them.  It  has.  in  effect,  become  a 
Smithsonian  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sets. 

Instead  of  selling  these  assets  and 
doing  its  job.  this  agency  wants  Con- 
gress and  the  American  taxpayer  to 
give  it  another  $30  billion. 

How  much  of  this  money  will  go  to 
closing  failed  thrifts— no  one  knows. 
But  we  do  know  that  a  lot  of  the 
money  will  go  towards  other  projects. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  RTC,  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  and  one  half, 
has  already  paid  more  than  $1  billion  in 
attorneys  fees  to  outside  consultants. 
And,  the  agency  is  rapidly  approaching 
6,000  employees.  Only  one  out  of  every 
six  employees,  however,  is  engaged  in 
selling  assets.  Who  knows  what  the 
other  employees  are  doing. 

Rather  than  give  the  RTC  $30  billion 
now,  I  suggest  that  the  agency  be  re- 
quired to  sell  the  assets  that  it  already 
holds.  And  Members  should  be  aware 
that  this  agency  has  already  received, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  $1  billion 
in  other  taxpayer  funding.  And  guess 
what,  in  September  the  RTC  will  be 
back  before  this  body  asking  for  per- 
haps another  $50  billion,  and  it  may 
well  seek  another  $100  billion  next 
year. 

Where  does  it  end?  When  do  we  re- 
quire the  RTC  to  use  its  money  rather 
than  the  taxpayers? 
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Let  me  put  in  more  understandable 
terms  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
today.  The  $30  billion  that  RTC  seeks 
will  cost  every  taxpayer  in  this  coun- 
try $330.  And  that  is  just  for  the  money 
being  sought  today.  That  is  $330  on  top 
of  the  money  the  taxpayers  have  al- 
ready paid  out  to  RTC.  and  will  be 
asked  to  pay  out  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

How  many  Members  in  this  body  are 
prepared  to  put  out  a  press  release 
today  announcing  to  their  constituents 
that  they  voted  to  require  every  tax- 
payer in  the  country  to  come  up  with 
$330  to  fund  an  agency  that  has  already 
received  more  money  in  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time  than  any  other  agency  in 
history. 

This  vote  might  be  easier  to  explain 
to  our  constituents  if  the  RTC  had 
been  doing  a  good  job.  But  no  one 
today  will  praise  the  RTC  in  an  un- 
qualified way.  Every  one  of  you,  I  am 
certain,  has  received  letters  critical  of 
the  way  the  RTC  operates,  yet  today 
we  are  being  asked  to  reward  the  RTC 
by  asking  the  taxpayers  to  pay  a  $330 
bill. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO] 
has  suggested  that  the  RTC  is  not 
doing  a  good  job.  And,  in  fact,  the  GAO 
has  been  able  to  get  so  little  informa- 
tion from  the  RTC  that  it  can  not  per- 
form an  audit  on  the  agency  which  is 
mandated  by  law.  During  the  short 
time  the  RTC  has  been  in  operation,  it 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  a  com- 
plete audit.  If  it  were  a  private  cor- 
poration, such  conduct  would  have 
brought  a  huge  fine  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

In  closing  let  me  point  out,  if  you  are 
willing  to  saddle  every  taxpayer  in  the 
country  with  a  $330  debt,  then  vote  for 
the  legislation.  But  let  me  warn  you 
that  the  taxpayers  will  not  forget  your 
vote  here  today. 

I  suggest  that  instead  of  going  into 
the  taxpayer's  wallets,  that  we  should 
require  the  RTC  to  start  selling  its  as- 
sets, and  leave  the  taxpayers  alone. 

D  1750 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  RiGGS],  a  new  and  very  valu- 
able member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  con- 
siderable footdragging  and  some  false 
starts,  the  Congress  in  August  1989. 
passed  FIRREA  to  deal  with  the  widen- 
ing S&L  problem.  Members  of  Congress 
knew  then  what  they  know  now:  The 
initial  funding  appropriated  by 
FIRREA  represented  the  down,  pay- 
ment, only  the  first  installment  on  the 
astronomical  cost  of  the  S&L  bailout. 

Today  is  a  day  of  financial  reckon- 
ing. Much  the  same  as  we  ignored  the 
early  warning  signals  of  the  S&L  fi- 
asco, many  Members  are  prepared  to 
vote  against  any  S&L  bill  or  for 
amendments  which  will  make  the  final 


bill  so  onerous  that  it  will  surely  face 
a  Presidential  veto,  extending  this  po- 
litical paralysis  and  heaping  additional 
interest  costs — estimated  at  nearly  $8 
million  a  day— on  the  back  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  Kennedy-Slattery  amendment  is 
certainly  noble  in  intent  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  senti- 
ment. However,  this  body  has  shown 
wi3dom  and  restraint  by  voting  against 
this  measure  as  it  violates  last  year's 
budget  agreement.  Congress  must  ei- 
ther live  by  the  budget  we  agreed  upon 
or  throw  it  out  and  start  over  again 
from  scratch. 

The  Wylie  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand  implements,  the  GAO  report's 
management  recommendations.  In  ad- 
dition. Mr.  Wylie  has  addressed  the 
need  for  minority  contracting  provi- 
sions which  would  allow  us  to  objec- 
tively ascertain  if  any  shortcomings 
are  occurring  with  that  program  and,  if 
so.  we  can  make  modifications  to  stim- 
ulate minority  contracting  without  im- 
posing absolute  quota  requirements. 

Politics,  some  say,  is  the  art  of  com- 
promise—the Wylie  substitute  is  a  fair, 
balanced  compromise  and  a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  make 
good  on  the  faith  and  guarantee  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

This  bill  fulfills  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  S&L  depositors  and  would 
prevent  further  chaos  in  the  Nation's 
thrift  Industry  at  a  time  when  we  in 
Government  should  be  striving  to  pro- 
mote investment  and  savings  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on 
the  Wylie  amendment  to  enhance  the 
RTC's  improvement  and  its  account- 
ability while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
long-term  confidence  in  our  Nation's 
financial  institutions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  gotten  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Brady,  which  explains  what  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  have  been  doing.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  decided 
that  this  is  the  "how  dare  you?"  bill. 
How  dare  Congress  tell  the  RTC,  that 
model  of  efficiency,  compassion  and 
wisdom  that  we  think  that  maybe 
there  ought  to  be  some  affordable  hous- 
ing or  some  environmental  concerns  or 
some  serious  concern  about  minority 
outreach?  Or  some  changes  in  effi- 
ciency? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  it  is  true, 
has  made  a  tactical  retreat  of  a  very 
slight  degree. 

The  original  position  that  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  were  taking  was  that 
the  bill  should  just  be  $30  billion.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  was  the  original  bill, 
"Here  is  $30  billion,  yours  truly."  But 
they  decided  that  might  not  pass. 


Do  you  know  what  we  have  today? 
$30  billion,  two  bells,  and  a  whistle.  It 
does  not  do  anything  about  anything. 
It  waa  not  intended  to  do  anything.  If 
the  Treasury  Department  thought  it 
would  do  anything,  we  would  get  the 
veto  threat. 

Thea  we  are  told  we  are  being  very 
unreasonable,  because  "don't  we  real- 
ize how  much  this  is  costing  us?" 

So  vre  then  have  a  very  moderate  bill 
brougUt  up  by  the  chairman.  What  it 
says  i$  that  in  a  package  put  together 
by  the  minority— the  racial  and  ethnic 
minority,  not  the  partisan  minority 
Members — that,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to 
make  a  serious  effort  at  including 
lower  income  people,  racial  minorities 
and  women."  It  says  that  the  low-end 
housing  that  they  are  giving  away,  ef- 
fectively, instead  of  giving  it  away  to 
speculators,  give  it  away  to  low-income 
people. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  from  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  about  low-income  home 
ownerthip.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the 
Gonzalez  bill  there  is  a  provision,  ab- 
sent from  the  Wylie  bill,  that  would  do 
more  to  promote  low-income  home 
ownership,  cheaper,  for  more  units 
than  anything  else  we  are  going  to  get. 
That  is  one  that  we  are  being  told, 
"No,  you  can't  see  it." 

So  what  do  they  say?  If  this  bill 
comes,  because  it  says  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  environment,  just  check 
it  out,  pay  attention,  make  the  low-in- 
come $tuff  fully  available,  plug  a  loop- 
hole in  making  low-end  housing  avail- 
able for  home  ownership  and  do  serious 
work  supported  by  the  Hispanic,  black 
Members,  and  women  Members,  do  you 
know  what  the  Treasury  says?  "I  am 
going  to  veto  it."  Well,  if  he  is  going  to 
veto  it  over  this,  things  that  CBO  said 
might  cost  $10  million  or  $20  million, 
he  is  going  to  veto  the  bill,  then  hold  it 
up,  and  we  understand  what  is  at  stake 
here:  It  is  the  Treasury  Department's 
prerogative. 

I  think  Mr.  Brady  has  been  reading 
too  much  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
he  haa  adopted  not  only  the  adminis- 
trative philosophy  but  its  political  phi- 
losophy: "Do  what  I  tell  you;  I  know 
better." 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  here.  The 
substantive  things  in  the  Gonzalez  bill 
are  perfectly  reasonable.  But  we  are 
treadiag  on  what  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment considers  to  be  its  prerogative. 

The  RTC  does  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
seem  to  be  as  exercised. 

We  aught  to  exercise  our  rights  to  do 
this  thing  correctly. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  McMiLLEN],  a  former  and 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Some  of  the  provisions,  may  I 
suggest,  in  these  management  reforms 
were  his  ideas. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,    I   rise   in   support   of   the 
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Wylie  substitute  because  it  is  the 
measure  that  begins  to  address  the 
structural  deficiencies  in  the  RTC,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  asset  deposi- 
tion, although  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  in  my  view.  I  also  must  say  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  his 
substitute  as  well,  for  the  social  pur- 
poses that  it  is  advancing.  I  support  his 
efforts. 

But  I  believe  the  most  important 
issue  we  are  facing  today  is  the  man- 
agement of  the  RTC.  Reforms  are  sore- 
ly needed.  If  the  RTC  continues  to  mis- 
manage this  process,  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  get  bill  after  bill  for  this  bail- 
out. My  colleagues,  the  GAO.  in  Feb- 
ruary, sounded  the  alarm.  The  alarm 
that  was  sounded  was  a  management 
indictment  of  the  RTC,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  asset  disposition. 

Changes  are  necessary.  The  RTC  has 
$150  billion  worth  of  assets.  If  these  as- 
sets are  not  disposed  of  efficiently,  the 
bailout  bill  will  grow.  That  is  what  the 
GAO  has  warned. 

The  Wylie  substitute  begins  to  ad- 
dress some  of  those  concerns. 

FIRREA  demanded  that  the  RTC  uti- 
lize the  private  sector  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  assets.  That  made  good  sense; 
use  the  expertise  in  the  private  sector. 

n  1800 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add 
that  it  took  a  year  for  the  RTC  to  set 
up  basic  contracting-out  procedures. 
We  talk  about  delays.  My  colleagues 
are  talking  about  delays,  about  arbi- 
trating this  bill  on  this  floor.  How 
about  the  delay  in  setting  up  a  con- 
tracting-out process  which  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  billions  of 
dollars? 

The  issue  here  is  what  the  GAO  was 
talking  about.  The  contracting-out 
process  is  disappointing.  They  are  not 
talking  about  the  Quantity  of  assets 
that  are  being  contracted  out,  but  the 
quality  of  the  work. 

The  GAO  goes  on  to  say  that  the  RTC 
has  the  wrong  mindset  for  doing  this 
job,  that  they  lack  thorough  standards, 
that  contract  guidance  is  very  unclear, 
that  the  monitoring  of  the  perform- 
ances are  inadequate,  very  few  stand- 
ards are  in  place. 

My  colleagues,  if  this  were  the  Pen- 
tagon, we  would  be  screaming  bloody 
murder  on  this  floor.  We  must  hold  the 
RTC  accountable  for  the  assets  that  it 
is  supposed  to  dispose  of,  and  I  might 
add  that  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
quantity.  It  is  now  a  question  of  qual- 
ity, the  quality  of  their  work.  If  they 
do  not  do  the  job,  if  we  allow  sloppy 
management  in  this  area,  as  the  GAO 
has  warned  us,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
continue  to  bail  out  this  agency  time 
and  time  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  substitute 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie],  as  I  said,  addresses  this,  I  urge 
management  reform  for  the  RTC.  Bil- 
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lions  are  at  stake.  Billions  are  at 
stake,  my  colleagues,  that  can  be  used 
for  housing,  education  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  must  hold  the  RTC  to  the  task. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute,  but  pri- 
marily in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  debated  minor  little  issues  in  the 
total  scheme  of  things.  We  have  not  de- 
bated today,  nor  did  we  debate  in  1989, 
when  we  were  considering  FIRREA,  the 
fundamental  approach  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  CoriKiration,  and  it  is  the 
fundamental  approach  of  FIRREA,  the 
fundamental  approach  of  the  RTC,  that 
I  think  is  flawed  and  that  cries  out  for 
reconsideration. 

Why  do  I  think  it  is  flawed?  First  of 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  spent  is  probably 
the  maximum  that  could  be  spent 
under  any  approach.  We  are  maximiz- 
ing the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  remember  the  end  of  1988,  when  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
came  in  and  said,  "No,  we  don't  need 
anyting  more  than  the  $15  billion  of  re- 
capitalization that  we  need,"  and  I  was 
trying  to  advance  a  bill  for  $25  billion 
removing  the  forbearance  provision,  re- 
moving the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  bonds  that  could  be  authorized  in 
any  1  year.  A  few  months  later  the  ad- 
ministration came  in  and  asked  for  $50 
billion.  They  got  the  $50  billion.  Today 
they  are  asking  for  an  additional  $30 
billion,  but  we  know  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  at  the  very  beginning  of  next 
year  at  the  very  latest,  under  their 
present  approach  they  are  going  to 
need  an  additional  $50  billion.  So,  it  is 
$130  billion  we  virtually  know  for  cer- 
tain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  taking 
into  consideration  working  capital. 
That  is  not  taking  into  consideration 
amortization  costs  over  either  a  30-  or 
40-year  period.  When  we  start  taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  we 
are  talking  in  excess  of  $1  trillion,  and 
we  spend  our  time  talking  about  rel- 
ative peanuts. 

We  had  an  approach  that  was  taken 
in  the  mid-1980's  by  the  supervisors, 
and  unfortunately  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  that  was  a  rather  lax 
approach  when  we  should  have  been 
tough,  when  many  were  saying  we 
must  be  tough  both  with  respect  to  su- 
pervision and  with  respect  to  the  re- 
capitalization of  FSLIC.  There  were 
those  of  us  who  stood  here  and  said 
that  it  must  be  recapitalized,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  $15  billion,  with  no  an- 
nual cap  and  no  forbearance  provision. 
We  lost. 

By  1989.  though,  the  problem  was  not 
a  problem  of  individual  institutions. 
The  problem  was  systemic  in  nature, 
but  the  administration  gave  us  a  mis- 


diagnosis of  that  problem,  and  they 
came  up  with  a  misprescription,  and  we 
bought  it,  and  we  are  continuing  to  buy 
it,  and,  therefore,  we  would  be  partici- 
pants in  malpractice. 

What  we  are  doing  is  we  are  talking 
about  the  liquidation  of  an  industry 
when  we  should  be  talking  about  the 
reconstruction  of  an  industry.  We  are 
talking  about  a  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration that  freeze-frames  the  prob- 
lem at  its  maximum  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer when  we  should  be  talking  about 
saving  the  industry,  saving  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  days,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  leveled  at  those 
in  the  Congress  who  are  reluctant  to  provide 
additional  funding  to  ttie  RTC  to  continue  ttie 
thrift  bailout.  I  believe  such  hesitation  Is  not 
only  wan-anted,  txjt  should  tie  encouraged  tie- 
cause  it  is  in  the  interest  of  ttie  American  tax- 
payer. In  my  view,  the  approach  we  have 
taken  under  FIRREA  is  maximizing  the  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer  and  tfie  damage  to  the 
industry. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  administralion 
asked  the  Congress  to  auttwrize  $50  billion  to 
handle  the  problems  of  failed  and  failing 
thrifts,  and  Congress  obliged.  Tfie  administra- 
tion is  now  asking  for  $30  t)illk)n  more  in  toss 
funds.  And  projections  suggest  that  next  year 
the  Congress  will  be  asked  for  still  anotfier 
$50  billion.  It  woukj  be  unconsckxiable  if,  lie- 
fore  we  approve  over  twice  tfie  sum  originally 
requested,  the  Congress  did  not  insist  on 
knowing  what  the  American  taxpayer  was 
being  asked  to  pay  for  and  why.  Yet  tfie  ad- 
ministration is  insisting  on  a  bJank  check  and 
blaming  the  Congress  for  not  provkjing  it. 

I  believe  the  FIRREA  approach  was  fun- 
damentally flawed  from  its  inception.  FIRREA 
has  become,  not  ttie  solution  to  the  thrift  cri- 
sis, txit  a  major  contributor  in  its  own  right  to 
its  ever  vaster  proporttons. 

I  voted  against  and  argued  against  final 
passage  of  the  FIRREA  for  several  reasons, 
including:  First,  ttie  approach  to  funding;  sec- 
ond, the  precipitous  appiicatk>n  of  new  stand- 
ards; and  third,  the  structure  and  functioning 
of  the  RTC. 

Since  FIRREA  was  passed,  matters  have 
simply  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  baitout  continue  to  mount.  I  will 
not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  an  issue 
that  has  already  received  much  attention — 
whether  we  shoukj  bom>w  to  pay  for  ttiis  bail- 
out or  pay  as  we  go.  In  my  mind,  adding  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  doHars  in  interest  costs  to 
the  already  massive  price  tag  on  this  bailout  is 
a  profound  generattonal  inequity  ttiat  cannot 
be  justified.  That  is  why  the  Kennedy-SJattery 
amendment,  which  wouM  create  pressure  foiir 
a  pay  as  you  go  approach,  is  such  an  irrpor- 
tant  step. 

As  the  interest  costs  related  to  this  baitout 
come  due,  ttiey  may  welt  have  to  tie  funded 
by  cuts  in  education,  health  care.  Social  Secu- 
rity, day  care,  and  other  social  programs  on 
whch  our  citizens  rely.  If  we  are  to  stop  ttiis 
endless  cycle  of  deftoit  finance,  we  must  make 
some  hard  choices  now. 

Some  of  those  choices  relate  to  ttie  furv 
damental  approach  taken  in  FIRREA.  In  my 
view,  we  did  ttie  wrong  thing  at  ttie  wrong 
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time.  The  basic  approach  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  regulators,  the  media,  and  much  of 
the  Congress  to  the  bailout  Is  flawed  and  must 
be  reconsidered. 

Throughout  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  FIRREA,  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
t>eing  as  tough  as  possltjle,  giving  Individual 
problem  institutions  no  quarter  In  the  drive  to 
liquidate  any  that  might  be  considered  mar- 
ginal. The  time  to  have  been  as  tough  as  pos- 
sifc)le  was  In  the  early  and  middle  eighties 
when  tough  standards,  aggressively  applied, 
in  conjunction  with  strong  regulation  and  su- 
pervision, could  have  effectuated  a  rationaliza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  the  Industry,  without 
destatMlizing  the  economy. 

By  1989,  Individual  thnft  problems  had 
spread  like  a  poison  throughout  the  system. 
By  then,  we  had  a  systemic  problem,  with  im- 
plications not  only  for  Individual  Institutions, 
bul  for  our  economy.  You  cannot  solve  a  sys- 
temic problem  with  a  microprudential  ap- 
proach. IrxJeed,  as  events  has  shown,  you 
may  only  exacerbate  it.  In  bringing  vastly  more 
stnngent  standards  to  bear  on  individual  thrift 
institutions  in  precipitious  fashion,  we  dis- 
regarded the  broader  impact  on  the  thrift  in- 
dustry, the  banking  industry,  credit  flows,  and 
the  overall  health  of  our  economy.  The  current 
credit  crunch  Is  one  result. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  assets  by  the  RTC 
has  created  an  enorrrrous  overhang  on  the 
real  estate  market,  depressing  values.  The 
worst  case  scenarios  that  regulators  have 
brought  to  the  assessment  of  asset  portfolios 
of  tianks  as  well  as  thrifts  may  have  forced 
unnecessary  write-downs  and  created  addi- 
tional stress  on  the  capital  positions  of  our 
lending  institutions.  The  result  should  have 
been  easy  enough  to  predict — less  and  less 
lending,  even  to  creditworthy  borrowers. 

In  my  view,  the  administration  is  being  inor- 
dinately purist  about  the  problems  we  face.  It 
seems  Intent  on  purging  from  the  tnnft  Indus- 
try, through  mounting  deficit  flnarxje,  every 
marginally  problematical  Institution.  We  can  do 
ttiat,  and  we  could  then  turn  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  do  the  same.  But  the  costs  would 
be  incateulable,  and  the  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  unjustifiable.  We  cannot  wring 
every  weak  Institution  out  of  the  economy  at 
taxpayer  expense  through  deficit  finance  with- 
out doing  Irreparable  damage  to  our  economy. 

It  Is  time  to  nrwve  away  from  the  liquidation 
phltosophy  that  has  dominated  the  administra- 
tion's and  most  of  the  Congress'  thinking  on 
this  issue  from  the  very  beginning,  and  now 
dominates  both  the  GTS  and  the  RTC,  and 
nnove  toward  a  reconstruction  philosophy.  We 
are  now  liquidating  an  Industry,  some  of  which 
remains  viable,  at  taxpayer  expense.  The  pri- 
mary results  of  the  current  liquidation  philoso- 
phy have  been  to  freeze-frame  thrift  losses  at 
their  maximum,  ttiereby  Imposing  the  highest 
possitile  costs  on  the  taxpayer,  and  spread 
the  problem  throughout  our  economy  by  de- 
pressing real  estate  prices. 

A  comparison  of  the  current  effort  of  the 
RTC  to  the  approach  undertaken  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  [RFC]  earlier 
in  this  century  is  enlightening.  The  RFC,  like 
the  RTC,  bore  responsibility  for  Ik^uidating  In- 
curable banks.  But  it  did  not  make  the  as- 
sumption that  all  problem  institutions  were  un- 
treatable.  Much  of  the  RFC's  energies  were 


focussed  on  restoring  capital  in  solvent  but 
weak  banks  and  restructuring  weak  but  cur- 
able Institutions.  In  contrast,  the  OTS  and 
RTC  are  currently  watching  the  condition  of 
the  wounded  slowly  and  painfully  deteriorate 
while  focussing  all  their  energies  on  burying 
the  dead. 

We  need,  not  a  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion bent  on  liquidating  every  problematical 
thrift  but  a  new  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration that  can  work  to  cure  the  problems  of 
weakened  Institutions. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  array  of  "basket  case"  intitutlons  In  the 
thrift  industry  that  were  operating  without  a 
meaningful  portfolio  of  earning  assets,  steadily 
losing  money,  and  paying  above  market  rates 
solely  to  draw  in  funds  to  pay  interest  on  de- 
posits. Such  Institutions  required  quick  and  de- 
cisive action. 

But  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  institu- 
tioriB  have  already  tjeen  resolved.  We  are  now 
at  Or  at  least  close  to  the  pwint  where  we  are 
considering  placing  in  Government  hands  in- 
stitutions which  have  some  reasonable  level  of 
tangible  net  worth  and/or  are  profitable — insti- 
tutions whose  condition  has  nevertheless  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  as  the  administration 
has  focussed  its  energies  elsewhere.  Cer- 
tainly, some  of  them  are  weak  and  are  not  in 
compliance  with  the  new,  much  tougher,  caf>- 
ital  requirements.  But  if  effecting  a  complete 
purge  of  all  weaker  institutions  from  the  sys- 
tem will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  yet  an- 
other S50  billion  in  the  short  term,  it  is  worth 
inquiring  whether  so  dramatic  a  purge  is  nec- 
essary. It  may  be  worth  taking  the  risk  that 
some  of  them  can  be  turned  around  or  the 
problem  cam  be  resolved  more  efficiently  and 
at  less  cost  through  inducement  of  private 
sector  action. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  Government  move  in 
early,  while  the  institution  still  has  some  tan- 
gible net  worth,  and  direct  its  resources  to 
keeping  the  institution  and  its  assets  In  the  pn- 
vata  sector.  Certainly,  money  should  not  sim- 
ply be  allocated  in  a  futile  effort  to  keep  weak 
institutions  operating  independently.  But  funds 
could  be  used  constructively  to  restructure  ir>- 
stitiJions  with  potential  and  provide  Incentives 
to  private  acquirers. 

There  are  two  clear  advantages  to  moving 
toward  a  program  focussed  on  maximizing  the 
potential  of  the  private  sector  to  handle  the 
problem,  with  Government  assistance  if  nec- 
essary. First  of  all,  any  financial  institution  is 
worth  far  more  as  an  operating  institution  than 
It  wil  ever  be  worth  in  Government  hands.  If 
an  institution  must  be  resolved,  it  should  be 
resolved  while  If  has  some  Inherent  worth,  re- 
ducing taxpayer  cost. 

Second,  as  Felix  Rohatyn  has  pointed  out  In 
recant  commentary  on  the  situation  in  the 
tanking  Industry,  a  Federal  dollar  Invested  in 
the  equity  capital  of  a  still  solvent  Institution 
will  support  from  1 5  to  25  times  as  much  cred- 
it liquidity  as  a  Federal  dollar  used  after  a  fail- 
ure to  reimburse  an  Insured  depositor  or  to 
dispose  of  a  growing  inventory  of  failed  institu- 
tions arxJ  depreciating  assets. 

The  chiange  in  emphasis  I  am  proposing 
cannot  work  unless  other  structural  changes 
are  effected.  There  continue  to  tie  arbitrary  re- 
strictions on  what  kinds  of  firms  can  purchase 
financial  institutions.  In  what  geographic  loca- 


tion, what  use  can  ultimately  be  made  of  the 
franchise  acquired,  and  what  array  of  products 
financial  institutions  can  provide.  If  we  are  to 
maximije  the  degree  to  whk;h  the  problem 
can  be  solved  in  the  private  sector  and  effect 
necessary  consolidation  industrywide,  we  must 
remove  artificial  geographic,  product,  and 
ownership  and  cross-marketing  restrictions 
and  move  toward  a  standardized  charter  and 
harmonized  regulatory  structure. 

Before  we  purify  the  Industry  totally  at  tax- 
payer expense,  we  should  cleanse  and  ration- 
alize it  through  private  sector  efforts.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  Is  to  Improve  the  franchise 
value  of  existing  institutions,  remove  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  acquisitions  and  investment, 
and  see  what  level  of  industry  rationalization 
might  occur  through  private  sector  efforts. 

CONCLUSION 

I  opposed  the  FIRREA  legislation  and  I  can- 
not now  in  conscience  vote  additional  taxpayer 
dollars  that  should  more  properly  be  spent  on 
education,  on  health  care,  on  other  vital  social 
needs,  on  a  program  that  has  spread  a  sec- 
toral problem  throughout  our  economy  and 
has  maximized  taxpayer  cost — particularly 
when  this  program  is  not  our  only  option.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  spent  so  much  time  and  en- 
ergy ori  the  process  by  which  we  would  pro- 
cure more  funding  for  the  RTC  program  that 
we  have  had  no  time  to  consider  the  merit  of 
the  program  itself,  and  the  alternatives  to  It. 

There  Is  a  way  to  solve  financial  industry 
problenis  temperately  and  responsibly.  This 
different  approach  might  take  longer.  It  might 
not  Immediately  eliminate  every  struggling  in- 
stitution. It  may  tie  rrrore  complicated  and  in- 
volve I8ss  Immediate  certitude.  It  may  ulti- 
mately be  less  pure.  But  It  will  be  much  more 
responsible,  more  realistic,  more  measured, 
and  much  less  expensive  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  that  is  good  enough. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ARMEY]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
for  yielding-. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  particularly 
relish  the  fact  that  I  am  here  on  the 
floor  today  talking  about  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  great  Noble 
laureate.  Milton  Friedman,  wrote  his 
book  on  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930"s,  he  entitled  that  book  "The 
Great  Contraction,"  and  the  book  was 
about  the  collapse  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem, aad  it  was  indeed  in  fact  the  cause 
of  the  Great  Depression,  and,  in  order 
to  assure  the  American  people  that 
they  oould  retain  confidence  in  our 
banking  system.  Congress  created  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  then  subsequently,  over  the  pro- 
tests, t  think  rightly  so,  of  President 
Roosevelt  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
was  to  do  two  things,  to  assure  each 
and  every  depositor  that  their  deposits 
would  be  secure  and,  therefore,  when  in 
doubt  tjhey  did  not  need  to  engage  in  a 
run  on  the  bank  or  the  savings  and 
loan  Institution,  that  the  full  faith  and 
confidence    of    this    Government    sup- 
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ported their  deposit,  and  then  also  to 
remove  those  savingrs  and  loan  associa- 
tions or  those  banks  that  were  not  pru- 
dently run.  and  then  we  had  the  great 
disaster  of  the  1980'8  largely  because 
Congress  changed  the  law. 

Congress  first  regulated,  then  deregu- 
lated. Then  Congress  passed  the  tax 
bill  in  1986.  Subsequent  to  those  legis- 
lative changes,  yes,  there  was  mal- 
practice in  the  industry  and  careless- 
ness in  the  industry.  We  had  this 
threat  of  another  great  financial  col- 
lapse, and  because  we  had  made  a  guar- 
antee to  the  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  put  their  precious  life  sav- 
ings in  these  institutions,  we  had  to  in- 
tervene. 

Subsequent  to  that  we  created  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  failing  thrifts  out  of 
the  Nation's  thrift  industry  so  we  could 
retain  confidence  in  those  that  re- 
mained and,  second,  to  make  good  on 
our  promise  of  guaranteeing  the  secu- 
rity of  the  deposits,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  time  is  money  in  this 
affair.  Delays  in  the  past  have  made 
the  costs  grow  larger  because  the  prob- 
lem grew  larger,  and  now  we  are  at  an- 
other impasse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asked  now  to 
pass  a  clean  bill.  What  do  we  mean  by 
that?  We  mean  the  same  thing  my 
grandfather  told  me:  "Dick,  don't  use 
your  pliers  as  a  hammer.  Each  tool  has 
its  specific  job,  and  you  hurt  the  tool 
when  you  put  it  to  a  use  for  which  it  is 
not  intended." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  RTC  was  not  in- 
tended to  impose  or  even  enforce  social 
policy  in  this  country.  Its  only  purpose 
is  to  collect  the  assets  of  failed  thrifts 
and  then  dispose  of  those  assets  as 
quickly  and  surely  as  possible. 

We  must  act,  and  we  must  act  now. 
Give  us  the  $30  billion.  Do  not  lay  more 
social  policy  mandates  on  the  organiza- 
tion. Let  it  perform  its  function  and  do 
it  now.  Vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

D  1810 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  again  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

We  have  just  heard  the  recurring 
theme  that  we  keep  hearing:  "Give  us 
the  $30  billion,  and  don't  ask  any  ques- 
tions." I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment because  I  simply  cannot  support 
additional  funding  for  RTC  without  re- 
quiring a  clear  accounting  of  how  those 
funds  shall  be  spent.  This  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  such  accountahil- 
Ity. 

The  Wylie  amendment  is  well  inten- 
tloned.  I  have  said  that,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
guided package  of  changes  that  appear 


to  advance  numerous  reforms,  but  they 
simply  do  not  do  that.  In  reality,  it 
does  very  little.  It  purports  to  provide 
solutions  to  the  many  problems  that 
plague  the  RTC. 

I  engaged  in  a  debate  earlier  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
about  the  issue  of  goals.  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  talked  about  quotas,  but 
they  are  not  quotas.  It  is  ludicrous  at 
this  time  to  inject  the  word  "quotas." 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  simply  talks 
about  goals  and  targets.  We  are  not 
breaking  new  ground.  This  is  done  all 
over  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  They  say  that 
the  goal  of  x  percent  shall  be  the  objec- 
tive of  the  department.  The  words  are 
"shall  be." 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion have  the  same  language.  They  say. 
"Shall  establish  goals."  In  NASA  they 
say,  "shall  establish  goals."  In  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  it  is 
"shall  establish  goals."  In  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  over  and  over 
the  words  are  "establish  goals." 

Even  in  the  legislation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  where  he 
talks  about  managing  conservator- 
ships, he  says — and  I  quote — "the  Cor- 
poration shall  take  all  reasonable  and 
necessary  steps  to  reduce  the  length 
of  time  institutions  remain  in 
conservatorship  with  the  goal" — there 
is  the  word  "goal"  again.  The  word 
•goal"  appears  over  and  over  again. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
would  say  we  are  trying  to  establish 
quotas.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  That  is  why  I  oppose  his  leg- 
islation. It  does  not  reform;  it  does  not 
give  us  accountability  of  what  RTC 
must  do  in  order  for  them  to  carry  out 
this  mission  of  making  and  bringing  re- 
forms to  the  S&Ls,  of  giving  people, 
the  depositors,  the  kind  of  accountabil- 
ity that  they  want  to  have,  reinstating 
their  deposits  and  making  the  Amer- 
ican public  have  faith  in  their  financial 
institutions. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  quick  questions  I  wish  to  pose  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  committee. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  RTC,  there 
are  two  questions  that  arise.  No.  1,  If 
RTC  has  all  this  money  and  they  have 
closed  all  these  savings  and  loans  and 
they  have  $140  billion  in  assets,  why  do 
they  need  more  cash? 

No.  2,  Why  is  it  they  are  not  going 
after  the  crooks?  They  seem  to  be  the 
source  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  gentleman 
help  me  with  answers  to  those  two 
questions? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that 
they  need  more  cash  to  pay  off  deposi- 
tors in  institutions  which  are  failing  or 


have  already  failed.  There  are  some  95 
institutions  that  have  already  failed 
and  that  need  to  be  closed  down.  We 
are  losing  money  to  the  tune  of  $8  mil- 
lion a  day  while  they  stay  open. 

The  gentleman  was  here  a  little  ear- 
lier when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said  they  have  not  done  anything.  I 
just  got  a  report  a  little  while  ago,  and 
we  see  that  in  a  little  more  than  IVi 
years  the  RTC  has  seized  557  failed 
thrifts,  and  they  have  resolved  373  of 
those.  According  to  information  pro- 
vided by  them  today,  of  $296  billion  in 
assets  which  have  come  under  their 
control  since  inception,  they  have  sold 
or  liquidated  $137  billion.  We  have  to 
remember  that  this  is  the  largest  fi- 
nancial institution  in  the  United 
States  and  it  was  created  just  over  IVi 
years  ago.  It  is  even  larger  than 
Citbank. 

Now,  on  the  issue  of  why  some  of  the 
crooks  have  not  gone  to  jail,  that  is  a 
very  good  question.  A  March  3  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
stated  this: 

From  October  1968  through  last  month, 
federal  prosecutors  have  charged  653  defend- 
ants in  S&L  cases.  So  far,  460  of  them  have 
t)een  convicted  and  18  acquitted— not  a  bad 
score. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  bad  score 
either. 

Of  those  sentenced,  judges  have  sent  275— 
nearly  four  out  of  every  five— to  prison  for 
sentences  ranging  up  to  40  years.  Prosecu- 
tors and  judges  are  not  treating  these  S&L 
cases  lightly. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  presi- 
dent of  Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan  just 
pleaded  guility.  Ed  McBurney  was 
found  guilty,  and  he  was  sent  to  jail. 
Don  Dixon  has  been  found  guilty  and 
sent  to  jail,  and  Charles  Keating  was 
just  indicted.  So  I  think  a  lot  of 
progress  has  been  made. 

But  the  issue  here  today,  may  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  the  money  to  continue 
the  progress,  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  the  money  to  pay  off  depositors. 
We  have  to  maintain  and  restore  con- 
fidence in  our  depository  institution 
system,  otherwise  we  are  in  trouble  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  two  very 
good  questions,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  asking  them. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  if  I  could 
recapitulate  what  the  gentleman  said, 
on  the  question  of  the  crooks,  they 
have  brought  558  charges  of  malfea- 
sance, of  which  all  but  18  have  resulted 
in  convictions.  As  to  the  question  of 
the  cash,  they  have  taken  in  nearly 
$300  billion  in  assets,  of  which  $140  bil- 
lion remains.  And  with  this  difficulty 
of  cash  flow,  they  need  to  have  addi- 
tional cash  in  order  to  get  through  this 
time,  and  they  are  rapidly  depleting 
the  assets  they  have  acquired.  Indeed, 
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they  have  sold  more  than  half  as  of 
this  date. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  that  this  money 
goes  to  pay  off  depositors  in  our  failed 
institutions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Lhitnk 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  good  friend,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  because  of  his  intentions. 
I  know  they  are  all  well  placed,  but  I 
do  rise  today  in  vehement  opposition 
to  the  Wylie  substitute  because  there 
should  be  no  new  funds  without  some 
sense  of  reform. 

The  reforms  encompassed  in  the  sub- 
stitute that  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  will  be  offering  and 
that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  take  a 
look  at  later  are  minimal,  and,  there- 
fore, there  ought  not  be  any  real  oppo- 
sition to  them  to  the  degree  that  1 
have  seen  displayed  today. 

It  is  astonishing.  We  are  talking 
about  $30  billion,  and  nobody  wants 
any  responsibility  in  it.  Equally  offen- 
sive is  the  notion  that  the  Gonzalez 
substitute,  particularly  where  the  issue 
of  minority  outreach  is  concerned, 
somehow  replaces  the  guidelines  that 
the  RTC  uses  for  minority  con  tract  int: 
with  stronger  quotas. 

Well,  give  me  a  break.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  entire  package  that  speaks 
of  quotas.  It  speaks  of  goals,  and  that 
is  a  big  difference. 

The  Wylie  substitute.  Mr.  Chairman. 
purports  to  take  a  responsible  ap- 
proach under  the  guise  that  reform 
provisions  are  delaying  the  money  and 
also  costing  taxpayers  more  and  more 
each  day.  Well,  damn  it,  it  is  that 
blank  check  that  is  delaying  the  proc- 
ess, and  it  is  that  blank  check  that  is 
costing  taxpayers  money. 

They  have  spoken,  and  they  have 
spoken  clearly.  The  people  do  not  want 
this  kind  of  foolishness.  They  want  to 
see  a  sense  of  fairness. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  organization  after  organization 
across  this  country  that  have  called  for 
some  sense  of  fairness: 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens; ACORN:  Public  Citizen  Congress 
Watch;  National  Council  of  Churches: 
International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists; Communications  Workers  of 
America;  American  Agriculture  Move- 
ment; Citizens  Action;  and  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors, 

Although  the  list  is  endless,  my  time 
is  not. 

I  would  encourage  those  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  on  this  to 
think  on  the  subject  of  fairness  and 
then  think  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  and  reject  this  amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  substantive  re- 


form that  I  hear  about  and  see  and  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
claims  will  require  that  the  RTC  report 
on  the  steps  that  it  has  taken  to  ensure 
that  women  and  minorities  and  others 
are  included  is  nonexistent,  let  me  tell 
you  that  I  could  stretch  from  here  to 
east  hell  the  reports  we  have  received 
from  the  RTC  since  August  1989,  and 
they  do  not  mean  a  thing.  They  are 
proposals  on  proposals,  studies  on  stud- 
ies, and  then  there  is  another  plan  B 
for  the  plan  A  that  failed. 

We  do  not  want  a  clean  bill  because  a 
clean  bill  is  a  dirty  bill  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  It  has  no  housing  out- 
reiich.  it  has  no  provisions  for  women 
and  minorities,  and  it  does  not  have  a 
senee  of  fairness  for  the  taxpayers. 

You  can  call  off  the  doctors  and  dis- 
connect the  life  support  systems,  be- 
cause this  is  brain  dead  and  should  not 
go  through. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  reject  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment and  give  a  break  back  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation. 

D  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  Members  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  11  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ct0.nz.\lez]  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  engage  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torres]  in 
a  colloquy. 

The  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned a  little  earlier  that  NASA  has 
an  outreach  program,  as  he  called  it, 
such  as  this.  Does  it  have  the  goals,  the 
language,  that  the  gentleman  has  in 
his  substitute? 

•VIi-.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes.  If  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  it.  -'The  NASA 
Administrator  shall  annually  establish 
a  goal  of  at  least  x  percent  of  the" 

.Mr.  WYLIE.  What  is  the  percentage 
though?  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make. 

Ml-.  TORRES.  The  numbers  are  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  the  testimony  of  the 
gentleman,  on  page  311.  he  testified 
that  NASA  has  an  8  percent  guideline, 
DOD  has  a  5  percent  guideline,  EPA 
has  an  8  percent  guideline,  and  the 
State  Department  has  a  10  percent 
guideline.  In  here  we  have  a  25  percent 
guideline.  They  are  already  performing 
up  r/D  21  percent. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  my  understanding.  My  understand- 
ing, according  to  RTC's  report,  is  that 
they  have  complied  with  3  percent  out- 
reach to  minorities.  Three  percent,  sir. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  not  the  informa- 
tion they  gave  me. 

Mr.  TORRES.  That  is  the  informa- 
tion they  gave  us  in  committee.  We 
have  the  documentation  as  of  this  very 
data.  Three  percent. 


Mr,  WYLIE.  Well,  I  think  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  there  is  that  25  per- 
cent seems  like  a  lot,  in  view  of  that 
fact, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Ridge]. 

Mr,  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  First  of  all, 
I  want  to  congratulate  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 
the  ranking  Republican  on  this  very 
important  committee. 

The  Marines  used  to  have  an  expres- 
sion, "We  need  a  few  good  men,"  and  it 
has  been  changed  now  to,  "We  need  a 
few  good  men  and  women  these  days  in 
the  Majine  Corps." 

Clearly  as  I  take  a  look  at  Members, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  as 
we  are  working  our  way  through  the 
legislative  and  political  quagmire  of 
RTC  reform,  or,  better  yet,  the  legisla- 
tive and  political  minefield,  we  need  a 
few  good  men  and  women  there  as  well. 

I  know  every  Member  brings  enor- 
mous good  intentions  to  this  very  dif- 
ficult process  in  the  debate  today.  I 
think  we  have  to  remind  Members,  par- 
ticularly those  who  do  not  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  first  of  all  how  difficult 
the  birth  of  FIRREA  actually  was.  It 
was  an  enormously  complicated  and 
controversial  process.  We  were  aided 
considerably  by  a  chairman  who  was 
willing-  to  entertain  wide  ranges  of 
opinion  and  debate  on  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters that  ultimately  affected  the  abil- 
ity of  Che  RTC  and  this  administration 
to  work  through  the  wide  range  of 
problems  dealing  with  the  entire  thrift 
crisis. 

But  we  have  to  remember  that  we 
created  an  institution,  the  RTC.  It  did 
not  evolve.  We  created  an  institution 
larger  than  Citicorps.  It  did  not  evolve. 
Accordingly,  since  it  did  not  have  the 
maturation  that  accompanies  the  nor- 
mal growth  process  of  any  institution, 
any  bank,  any  corporation,  any  insti- 
tution at  all,  there  were  and  remain 
quite  a  few  administrative  problems 
and  internal  problems. 

I  know  of  no  Member  in  this  Chamber 
that  is  going  to  give  the  RTC  an  A.  I 
know  qf  no  Member  in  this  Chamber, 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  that  is  satis- 
fied with  its  performance  today.  I  do 
know  that  just  about  every  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  different  ways  of 
trying  to  go  about  reforming  it. 

So  lest  us  remember  that  FIRREA's 
birth  was  very,  very  difficult,  it  was 
enormofusly  complicated,  and  that  we 
are  moving  toward  the  addressing  of 
some  o(  the  internal  problems  in  its  op- 
eration. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  I  think  has  come  up  with  a  very 
good  package.  He  is  talking  in  terms  of 
reform  of  the  conservatorship,  he  is 
talking  about  contracting  reforms,  he 
is  talking  about  changing  portfolio 
management,  and,  more  importantly,  I 
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think  he  has  taken  a  first  step  in  try- 
ing to  address  what  many  of  us  see  are 
some  very  real  problems  in  the  day  to 
day  operation  of  the  RTC. 

What  we  want  this  entity  to  do  is  re- 
solve as  many  problems  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  least  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  did 
not  support  in  committee  on  two  or 
three  occasions  just  the  extension  of 
$30  billion  additional  to  the  RTC.  I  am 
joining  the  gentleman  on  the  floor 
today,  because  I  think  he  has  made 
that  first  very  important  effort,  in 
what  I  hope  to  be  a  continuing  series  of 
efforts,  to  reform  the  operation  of  the 
RTC,  to  streamline  its  operation,  and 
to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  know  I  have  asked  on  several  occa- 
sions in  full  committee  to  those  who 
have  come  before  us  for  more  mone.v, 
in  addition  to  more  money,  will  you 
tell  us  whether  or  not  FIRREA  was  a 
perfect  piece  of  legislation?  Are  there 
not  things  we  could  do  to  improve  and 
enhance  your  performance  that  would 
help  solve  the  problem  at  lesser  cost  to 
the  taxpayer? 

Very  few  people  from  within  ha%'e 
come  to  the  committee  with  sugges- 
tions. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  in  this  funding  package  has 
brought  some  fundamental  reform  to 
the  package.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  that,  and  encourage  Mem- 
bers to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  for  several  reasons.  The 
Wylie  amendment  is  an  incomplete  re- 
sponse to  the  troubles  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation.  It  does  not 
adequately  address  the  issue  of  con- 
tracts for  women  and  minority-owned 
businesses.  It  does  not  assist  the  Af- 
fordable Housing  Program  in  selling 
property.  And  it  does  not  protect  prop- 
erties of  special  cultural  or  environ- 
mental significance. 

The  Wylie  amendment  guts  the 
women  and  minority  contracting  sec- 
tion of  the  RTC  funding  bill  which  was 
passed  during  committee  consider- 
ation. Notably,  this  section  was  passed 
without  opposition  in  committee  after 
considerable  discussion.  At  that  time. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  joined  to- 
gether in  supporting  a  program  which 
would  expand  the  RTC's  minority  out- 
reach program,  which,  thus  far.  has 
been  grossly  unsuccessful.  In  the  days 
following  adoption  of  that  program,  we 
were  led  to  believe  that  Republicans 
would  continue  to  support  that  provi- 
sion. Unfortunately,  today  we  are  hear- 
ing something  different. 

So  now,  as  a  substitute,  the  Wylie 
amendment  would  ask  the  RTC  to  re- 
port to  Congress  on  how  they  are 
doing.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  how 
they  are  doing.  We  passed  our  program 
because  we  already  know  how  they  are 


doing.  They  are  not  doing  well.  They 
are  not  doing  enough.  For  heaven's 
sake,  the  provisions  in  the  Wylie 
amendment  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  restating  the  problem  that  we  all 
know  exists  and  that  we  are  trying  to 
correct  here. 

It  is  worth  highlighting  why  we  need 
an  expansion  of  the  RTC's  original  pro- 
gram of  minority  outreach.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

Of  the  total  nonlegal  contracts 
awarded  by  the  RTC  since  its  incep- 
tion, over  5,000  in  all,  less  than  400,  7 
percent  of  these,  have  gone  to  minor- 
it.v-owned  businesses. 

Only  2  percent,  that  is  112  out  of  over 
5,000  of  these  contracts,  have  gone  to 
businesses  owned  by  minority  women. 

The  numbers  are  even  worse  when 
the  dollar  amounts  of  the  contracts  are 
compared. 

Under  4  percent  of  all  nonlegal  con- 
tract dollars  awarded  by  the  RTC  have 
gone  to  minority-owned  firms.  That  is 
only  $12  million  out  of  over  $300  million 
awarded. 

Just  2.7  percent  of  these  contract  dol- 
lars went  to  businesses  owned  by  mi- 
nority women. 

Astonishingly,  only  1  percent  of  the 
contract  dollars  awarded  have  gone  to 
firms  owned  by  minority  men.  So. 
while  over  5  percent  of  the  actual  con- 
tracts are  going  to  firms  owned  by  mi- 
nority men,  a  meager  1  percent  of  the 
total  dollars  are  going  to  these  firms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  for  a  no 
vote  on  the  Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas],  a  new  and  very 
valuable  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  this  afternoon  in  support  of 
Mr.  Wylie's  substitute.  It  is  the  best 
proposal  that  we  have  before  us  today. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  when 
the  troubled  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions were  first  being  dealt  with.  But 
in  one  of  my  very  first  votes  as  the 
Congressman  from  Wyoming,  I  voted 
for  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform. 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act.  It  was 
not  perfect  legislation.  It  dealt  with 
the  symptoms  within  the  system,  not 
the  disease,  but  I  voted  for  it.  And 
when  I  voted  for  it.  I  made  that  very 
clear. 

But  it  did  honor  the  fundamental 
commitment  we  made  years  ago  to  de- 
positors in  the  Nation's  savings  and 
loans — that  their  deposits  would  be  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Government  if 
necessary. 

We  are  in  that  same  position  again 
today.  We  all  know  the  RTC  needs  this 
money  now.  We  knew  last  year.  With- 
out it  today,  the  RTC  loses  $8  million 
a  day.  None  of  the  proposals  before  us 
is  the  cure-all.  This  authorization  will 
last  only  until  September  and  then 
more  help  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  proceed  through 
this  debate  quickly  and  get  the  nec- 


essary legislation  passed  and  signed 
into  law.  We're  simply  honoring  the 
promise  we  made  to  those  people 
throughout  the  country  who  put  their 
hard-earned  savings  into  these  institu- 
tions. Its  very  expensive,  but  the 
longer  we  put  it  off,  the  worse  the  situ- 
ation will  become. 

While  much  time  has  been  spent  on 
rhetoric,  little  time  has  been  taken  to 
note  the  2.235  stable  savings  and  loan 
institutions.  Deposits  are  made,  loans 
are  approved,  operations  continue,  and 
business  continues. 

However,  recent  figtu-es  show  that  de- 
posits to  savings  and  loan  institutions 
are  decreasing.  According  to  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1990  47  percent  of  the 
healthy  S&L's  had  positive  deposit  in- 
flow. During  the  third  quarter  the  per- 
cent of  institutions  with  positive  in- 
flow fell  to  30  percent.  During  this 
same  period  $6  billion  was  withdrawn 
from  all  the  2.235  sound  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  A  lot  of  this  is  at- 
tributable to  Congress"  inaction  and 
the  media's  sensationalism.  I  favor 
harsh  treatment  of  anyone  who  abused 
the  system  and  prosecution  goes  on  but 
let's  do  the  responsible  thing  with  the 
insured  deposits. 

Today  I  stand  in  support  of  the  clean 
bill  offered  by  Representative  Wylie, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee.  Without  it 
we  lose  millions  of  dollars  a  day,  the 
RTC  is  further  delayed  in  its  actions 
and  cannot  plan  for  the  future. 

I  understand  the  Kennedy-Slattery 
substitute.  No  one  here  would  disagree 
with  pay-as-you-go  provisions.  But  ap- 
plying them  to  the  RTC  is  dangerous. 
This  would  only  set  up  a  fire-sale  men- 
tality or  potential  for  misuse  and 
abuse  by  potential  buyers.  It  only  cre- 
ates more  delays. 

I  understand  Chairman  Gonzalez' 
substitute.  It  delves  into  areas,  while 
important,  that  simply  do  not  belong 
in  this  legislation.  Let  us  remember 
the  mission  of  the  RTC  is  to  resolve 
the  thrift  crisis  at  the  least  cost.  These 
measures  would  further  tie  the  RTC's 
hands  and  require  even  more  money  to 
be  paid. 

In  the  near  future  we  will  be^n  con- 
sideration of  the  administration's  re- 
forms in  the  bank  system  and  insur- 
ance fund.  We  cannot  possibly  forget 
what  the  lack  of  regulation  and  abuse 
of  the  system  has  meant  to  the  tax- 
payers. We  also  cannot  let  this  situa- 
tion cloud  our  view  of  what  is  impor- 
tant and  what  needs  to  be  done.  We 
have  wasted  enough  time.  Let  us  work 
together  and  pass  the  Wylie  substitute. 

D  1830 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bacchus],  a  new  addition 
to  our  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affaire. 
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Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  came 
to  Congress  prepared  to  make  hard 
choices.  Today,  I  remain  ready  to  make 
them. 

I  am  ready  to  provide  the  money  to 
keep  our  Government's  promise  to  pro- 
tect the  saving's  of  depositors. 

But  I  will  not  give  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  a  blank  check,  and  I 
will  not  be  content  with  an  RTC  that  is 
not  truly  accountable  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  The  taxpayers  would  be  out- 
raged if  they  understood  the  boon- 
doggle that  the  RTC  has  become. 

The  RTC  is  taking  on  all  the 
trappings  of  a  permanent  fixture  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy — while  dragging: 
its  feet  on  the  vital  sale  of  assets.  We 
lose  $5.5  million  every  day  through  the 
depreciation  of  real  estate  values 
caused  by  the  RTC's  failure  to  dispose 
of  its  estimated  $140  billion  in  assets 
aggressively.  The  taxpayers  are  not 
being  told  of  these  mounting  hidden 
costs. 

The  true  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan 
cleanup  has  been  estimated  at  S200  bil- 
lion. We  must  not  say  "no"  to  afford- 
able housing,  to  childcare,  to  needy 
senior  citizens,  or  to  new  technologies 
because  we  needlessly  spent  our  lim- 
ited resources  on  a  run-away  bailout! 

In  committee,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment endorsed  by  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  and  by  others  who  want 
to  see  more  accountability  and  more 
fiscal  responsibility  from  the  RTC.  My 
amendment  would  have  provided  $15 
billion  immediately,  to  allow  the  RTC 
to  continue  to  do  its  job.  but  would 
have  tied  any  additional  funding  this 
year  to  the  RTC's  sale  of  assets.  I  will 
continue  to  work  for  this  approach. 

Surely  the  RTC  was  not  intend  to  be- 
come the  largest  holder  of  real  estate 
and  junk  bonds  in  the  free  world.  Sure- 
ly it  was  not  meant  to  be  the  largest 
employer  of  law  firms,  accountants  and 
property  managers.  The  RTC  is  exempt 
from  all  Federal  procurement  laws  and 
the  RTC  has  yet  to  produce  an  audited 
financial  statement. 

If  any  one  of  us  were  to  approach  a 
bank  for  a  loan  without  the  proper  doc- 
umentation, we  would  be  turned  away 
at  the  door.  It  is  irresponsible  to  pro- 
vide the  RTC  with  additional  funding 
without  more  accountability. 

Today's  measures  simply  don't  make 
the  hard  choices. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  this  body  to  send  a  pro- 
found and  positive  message  to  the 
working  people  of  this  country,  to  the 
poor  and  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to  re- 
soundingly reject  this  $30  billion  appro- 
priation for  the  savings  and  loan  bail- 
out until  the  President  comes  forward 
and  tells  us  exactly  where  the  money 
to  cover  this  bailout  is  going  to  come 
from,  and  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it. 


If  we  simply  dump  this  $30  billion 
into  the  deficit,  which  is  what  is  being 
proposed,  we  all  know  how  it  will  be 
covered.  It  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  paid 
for  by  higher  taxes  on  working  people, 
on  the  middle  class,  on  farmers — and  it 
will  be  paid  for  by  more  and  more  cut- 
backs in  medicare,  in  housing,  edu- 
cation and  a  variety  of  desperately 
needed  programs  that  help  those  most 
vulnerable  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  U.S.  Congress 
today  show  some  courage  and  not  sim- 
ply put  this  $30  billion  into  the  defi- 
citr— a  deficit  which  is  now  the  largest 
in  our  Nation's  history.  Let  us  demand 
that  this  huge  sum  of  money  be  paid 
for  by  those  people  in  our  society  that 
can  best  afford  to  pay  it — and  not  those 
who  are  already  seeing  a  decline  in 
their  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  10  years 
the  wealthiest  people  in  our  Nation 
have  become  much  wealthier,  while  the 
middle  class  and  the  poor  have  become 
poorer.  Meanwhile,  while  the  wealthi- 
est one  percent  of  the  population  have 
seen  an  86-percent  increase  in  their 
real  income,  the  tax  burden  for  the  rich 
has  declined.  While  the  middle  class 
and  working  people  have  become  poor- 
er— their  tax  burden  has  increased. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  absolutely  imper- 
ative that  we  fund  this  30-billion-dollar 
bailout  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and 
that  the  wealthiest  citizens  in  our 
country— those  that  have  enjoyed  huge 
tax  breaks  for  the  last  decade — be 
asked  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  proposing 
legislation  which  will  ask  the  wealthi- 
est 5-percent  of  our  population— those 
who  have  an  average  income  of  $215,000 
a  year,  to  pay  an  extra  2.6  percent  of 
their  income  in  Federal  taxes.  If  we  do 
that,  we  can  raise  $30  billion— and  that 
makes  a  lot  more  sense  to  me  than  tax- 
ing the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmayer]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Shielded  from  salt-laden  breezes  by  a  ridge 
of  hig^h.  ancient  dunes,  the  1.400-acre  forest  is 
host  to  a  diversity  of  life  nearly  unheard  of 
in  the  harsh  environment  of  a  barrier  island. 
Towering-  oaks,  hickories  and  beeches  rise  up 
out  of  the  sand.  Otters  splash  in  fresh-water 
ponds.  Rainbow  snakes  and  marbled  sala- 
manders breed  in  the  sultry  swamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  description  of 
an  isolated  stretch  of  beach  in  North 
Carolina  that  has  been  seized  and  is 
about  to  be  sold  off  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation. 

Should  Nags'  Head  Woods,  a  national 
natural  landmark,  be  auctioned  off  to 
the  highest  bidder?  Should  we  let  the 
RTC  sell  this  land,  and  other  priceless 
pieces  of  the  American  landscape, 
without  regard  to  environmental 
value?    Sold,    Mr.    Chairman,    so    that 


they  ctn  be  converted  to  malls  and 
parking  lots  and  condominiums? 

We  should  not. 

The  RTC  is  already  legally  required 
to  create  a  list  of  these  special  prop- 
erties in  its  portfolio,  but  the  inven- 
tories ao  far  have  been  misleading  and 
incomplete. 

Conservation  groups  that  may  want 
to  buy  the  land  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what's  out  there.  A  majority  of  the 
environmentally  sensitive  properties, 
includifig  wetlands,  endangered  species 
habitatB  and  tracts  of  centuries-old 
forestland,  are  buried  in  the  RTC's  res- 
idential listings,  which  are  thousands 
of  pages  long. 

This  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
RTC,  an  agency  that  lacks  the  skill 
necessary  to  catalog  properties  with 
natural,  cultural,  recreational  or  sci- 
entific values  of  special  significance,  as 
they  must  do  under  current  law. 

Provisions  of  H.R.  901,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  6,  and  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  legislation, 
will  sti?eamline  the  inventory  process 
by  requiring  that  the  RTC  consult  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  creating  its  in- 
ventory. 

This  legislation  also  gives  environ- 
mental groups  wishing  to  buy  land  in 
the  inventory  a  right  of  first  refusal. 
The  RTC  will  be  able  to  devote  more  of 
its  time  to  selling  off  houses  and 
condos,  the  inventory  will  be  done  by 
people  with  the  resources  and  the  ex- 
pertise to  do  the  job  efficiently,  thus 
allowing  conservation  groups  the  op- 
portunity to  quickly  identify  and  pur- 
chase these  precious  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  don't  act  today 
to  protect  Nags'  Head  Woods  and  prop- 
erties like  it,  soon  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  to  save. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sal- 
vage something  of  value  from  this  cri- 
sis. Wa  can  preserve  some  priceless 
natural  resources  that  might  otherwise 
be  sold  to  develoE)ers  of  condominiums 
or  shopping  malls,  and  we  can  do  it 
without  slowing  down  the  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  I  insert  the  New  York 
Times  article  from  which  I  read  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1990] 

A  Government  Fire  Sale  .  .  . 

(By  Jeffrey  Smith) 

Nags  Head,  NC— Down  here  on  the  North 
Carolina  Outer  Banks,  where  salt  spray 
stunts  naost  trees  and  driving  winds  twist 
them  into  weird,  fantastic  shapes.  Nags  Head 
Woods  is  an  anomaly. 

Shielded  from  salt-laden  breezes  by  a  ridge 
of  high,  ancient  dunes,  the  1,400-acre  forest  is 
host  to  a  diversity  of  life  nearly  unheard  of 
in  the  harsh  environment  of  a  barrier  Island. 
Towering  oaks,  hickories  and  beeches  rise  up 
out  of  the  sand.  Otters  splash  in  fresh-water 
ponds.  Rainbow  snakes  and  marbled  sala- 
manders breed  in  the  sultry  swamps. 

So  unusual  is  the  forest  that  in  1974  Con- 
gress detlared  it  a  National  Natural  Land- 
mark, a  nice-sounding  title  that  affords  no 
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legal  protection  from  development.  In  the 
years  since,  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the 
town  of  Nags  Head  have  worked  to  protect  it 
from  the  headlong  rush  of  coastal  develop- 
ment, setting  aside  more  than  700  acres  as  a 
nature  preserve. 

Recently,  though.  Nags  Head  Woods  has 
encountered  a  threat  conservationists  may 
be  powerless  to  stop:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1987,  a  389-acre  block  of  the  forest  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  two  adventuresome  real  es- 
tate speculators  operating  out  of  a  local  sav- 
ings and  loan  institution.  Fortunately,  the 
bank  failed  before  development  could  begin, 
and  the  area  gained  a  reprieve. 

Subsequently  the  property  was  taken  over 
by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  the 
agency  established  to  sell  off  the  assets  of 
the  nation's  failed  thrifts.  And  now.  Resolu- 
tion Trust  officials  are  preparing  to  market 
their  portion  of  Nags  Head  Woods  to  the 
highest  bidder,  which  almost  certain  will  be 
a  developer. 

If  that  occurs,  the  bulldozers  will  come  and 
the  great  trees  will  fall.  Eventually,  the 
ponds  and  swamps  will  be  filled.  A  chunk  of 
National  Natural  Landmark  will  disappear. 
Similar  scenarios  could  soon  be  played  out 
across  the  country. 

Most  of  the  property  in  Resolution  Trusts 
portfolio  is  commercial  or  residential.  But 
there  are  also  thousands  of  acres  of  undevel- 
oped land,  some  of  which  contain  rare  and 
endangered  species— and  some,  such  as  Nags 
Head  Woods,  which  are  endangered 
ecosystems. 

Although  Resolution  Trust  is  required  to 
publish  a  semiannual  inventory  of  all  propj- 
erties  with  "natural,  cultural,  recreational 
or  scientific  values  of  special  significance." 
it  has  yet  to  comply. 

A  listing  of  30,000  parcels  released  in  .Janu- 
ary made  no  mention  to  these  noneconomic 
"values.""  Faced  with  stringent  deadlines  and 
conflicting  pressures  from  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  White  House,  the  agency  has  shown  little 
interest  in  the  environmental  consequences 
of  its  actions. 

Without  access  to  a  comprehensive  inven- 
tory, the  Nature  Conservancy  and  other 
groups  are  trying  to  determine  piecemeal 
how  much  Resolution  Trust  real  estate  could 
have  national  ecological  significance. 

In  North  Carolina  there  is  Nags  Head 
Woods.  In  Texas  there  are  marshes  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  an  oak  woodland  that  is 
home  to  the  endangered  black-capped  vireo. 
In  the  Arizona  desert  there  are  vanishing 
stream  and  river  systems  that  harbor  some 
of  our  most  threatened  aquatic  species.  In 
other  states  it's  too  soon  to  say. 

But  even  with  a  complete  inventory,  these 
groups  will  need  assistance  from  Congress. 

Specifically,  Congress  should  require  Reso- 
lution Trust  to  offer  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  the  right  of  first  refusal  on 
ecologically  significant  lands  (a  requirement 
already  in  place  for  low-income  housing).  In 
addition,  the  agency  should  be  instructed  to 
sell  property  for  conservation  purposes  at  a 
level  below  market  value  or  to  transfer  it  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  conservation 
management. 

Increasingly,  we  are  all  realizing  that  the 
solution  to  the  savings  and  loan  debacle  will 
be  frightfully  expensive.  But  if  Resolution 
Trust  is  allowed  to  Indiscriminately  sell  off 
the  nation's  natural  treasures,  the  long  term 
cost  will  be  even  greater. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  our  time  to  close 
debate. 
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Mr.  WXXilE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  make  a 
couple  of  points. 

Again,  much  was  said  about  the  mi- 
nority contracting  provision  in  my 
amendment.  This  was  a  conscientious 
attempt  oh  my  part,  using  the  word  ad- 
visedly, to  try  to  come  to  some  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  that  could  be  enacted 
into  law.  I  respectfully  suggest  again 
that  the  language  which  is  in  the  Gon- 
zalez substitute,  which  will  be  offered  a 
little  later  on  and  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]  does  amount  to  quotas. 

We  went  through  this  a  little  while 
ago  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvlania  [Mr.  Walker].  But 
I  would  repeat  for  repetition  here  that 
the  language  says.  "An  overall  goal  of 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  all  contract- 
ing activity  is  to  be  entered  into  with 
minority  individuals.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  the  magic  is  of  that  figure  or  en- 
tering into  such  contracts  with  minor- 
ity individuals  and  women  whether 
they  are  qualified  or  not,  but  in  any 
event,  it  goes  on  to  say.  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  strictly  adhere  to  such  goal 
when  evaluating  solicitation  of  serv- 
ices from  any  source."" 

What  is  that  but  a  quota?  I  submit 
that  it  can  only  be  characterized  as  a 
quota. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that 
there  will  be  new  requirements  for  the 
RTC  to  provide  us  with  a  semiannual 
report  on  minority  and  women  con- 
tracting. As  I  mentioned  a  little  ear- 
lier, the  RTC  says  that  20  percent  of 
their  contracts  so  far  meet  that  cri- 
teria. 

My  amendment  says,  "To  the  extent 
possible,  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts shall  be  awarded  to  minori- 
ties, women  and  businesses  owned  or 
controlled  by  minorities  or  women." 

D  1840 

Contracting  and  outreach  activity 
with  respect  to  such  joint  ventures  and 
other  business  arrangements  shall  be 
entered  into  by  RTC  and  reported  back 
to  us,  the  Congress,  as  to  what  progress 
is  being  made. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  quotas 
and  would  respectfully  suggest  that  if 
the  Gonzalez  substitute  is  passed,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  it  will  be  vetoed  by 
the  administration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  pretty  certain  it  will. 

The  other  part  of  my  amendment 
provides  for  management  reforms.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  made  a  very 
significant  statement.  He  was  on  our 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  He  made  some  of  these 
suggestions.  I  picked  up  on  those.  I 
picked  up  on  some  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Bowsher,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
the  head  of  the  GAG,  and  they  are  rea- 


sonable provisions.  They  are  manage- 
ment reforms  that  can  be  met  by  RTC. 

I  think  some  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  way  RTC  handles  the  ac- 
quisition and  disposition  of  the  assets 
which  are  coming  into  their  hands  and 
they  say  that  they  can  work  with  this. 
They  can  live  with  this,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  substitute  which  I  have 
offered. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  this 
debate  to  our  distinguished  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  who  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  task  force  on  oversight  of  the  RTC, 
and  I  think  very  few  of  us  know  any 
more  than  he  does  about  the  RTC. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time 
and  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  moved,  I 
guess,  with  the  administration,  and 
e-. «.iy  administration  wants  absolute 
flexibility  and  all  the  money  they  can 
get:  I  mean,  all  of  them  want  that. 

It  is  our  job  in  Congress  to  hold  them 
accountable  here.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity with  the  budget  to  deal  with 
some  really  fundamental  issues  in 
terms  of  budget.  We  did  not  do  that. 

Now  the  Wylie  amendment  comes  be- 
fore us  that  was  never  before  offered  in 
committee,  and  it  provides  some  win- 
dow dressing,  a  meek  effort,  a  gift 
wrap,  that  does  not  deal  with  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  RTC  does. 

The  Wylie  amendment  provides  lots 
of  reports,  studies,  standardized  forms. 
.\t  best,  the  Wylie  amendment  would 
clutter  up  the  law  with  verbiage  that  is 
not  acceptable.  At  worst,  the  Wylie 
amendment  mocks  the  efforts  of  those 
who  want  to  make  the  RTC  and  the 
FIRREA  law  work. 

All  this  Wylie  amendment  provides  is 
a  fig  leaf  to  suggest  that  Congress  is 
holding  the  RTC  accountable.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  not  the  way  that  we  are 
going  to  address  the  serious  shortfalls 
with  minority  contracting  by  raising 
buzzwords,  the  specter  of  quotas  on 
this,  and,  you  know,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  these  statistics,  at  best,  are 
selectively  used  by  the  RTC.  They  do 
not  talk  about  the  attorneys,  the  real 
jobs  that  are  dominated  by  white 
males.  No,  this  is  feel-good  rhetoric. 
not  substance. 

The  Gonzalez  amendment,  which  will 
follow,  is  really  a  change  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  RTC.  The  Wylie  amendment 
gives  comfort  to  the  RTC.  They  can 
revel  in  the  bureaucratic  redtape.  the 
RTC  rhetoric,  but  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment does  not  do  anything  to  change 
the  policy  path  of  the  RTC. 

To  get  the  RTC  back  on  track,  we 
need  at  least  the  provisions  of  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment.  We  need  to  shake  up 
the  RTC,  not  to  give  them  comfort  as 
the  Wylie  ajnendment  does.  They  are 
comfortable  with  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. 
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The  admlnistxation:  We  need  to  real- 
ly shake  them  up  and  to  give  the  tax- 
payers a  break  that  they  deserve.  The 
housing,  the  environmental  lands  that 
are  sensitive  here,  all  of  that  can  hap- 
pen without  doing  great  violence. 

This  amendment  masquerades  as  sub- 
stance but  does  little  or  nothing. 

I  would  say  vote  no  on  the  Wylie 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
make  a  difference  in  this  particular 
bill  and  vote  for  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment. It  should  have  our  support,  and 
it  will  change  the  policy  path  of  where 
we  are  going. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Ohio.  When  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  FinarKial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
arxl  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  was  Instructed  then  to  de- 
velop a  minority  outreach  program.  From  infor- 
mation to  date,  it  appears  that  efforts  to  de- 
velop this  program  has  been  dramatically  un- 
successful. 

The  amendment  included  in  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute continues  business  as  usual.  For  this 
reason,  I  erxxHjrage  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  proposal.  Every  segment  of  society  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
economic  ftoet  of  this  country.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
numerous  other  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams have  been  encouraged  to  develop  poli- 
cies to  strengttien  tfie  participation  of  minority- 
arxl  womerK>wned  entreprenuers.  These  are 
only  goals  not  mandates.  Given  the  dismal 
record  of  ttie  RTC  in  developing  policies  in 
this  area  I  feel  ttiat  a  clarification  and  en- 
hancement of  ttie  agency's  goals  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  erKOurage  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Wylie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  190,  noes  235. 
not  voting  6,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  40] 

AYES— 190 


Allud 

AoUiony 

Archer 

Anney 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Berenter 

BlUrakia 

muey 

Boehlen 

Boelmer 

Boncher 


Broomneld 

Banning 

Barton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CAi 

Carper 

Chandler 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MOi 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coochlln 

Crane 

Cunningham 


Dannemeyer 

Daxden 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DooUttle 

Doman  iCAi 

Dreler 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

Erdrelch 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CTi 

Gallegly 


Galla 
Gekae 
Gerea 

Gllclrest 

GlUmor 

oilman 

Gtn^lch 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Gradbon 

Granny 

Greej 

Gumterson 

Hanceck 

Hansen 

Hastart 

Hatc»er 

Hayel  iL.\i 

HeHej 

Henry 

Hoasbnd 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

HouKkton 

Huckaby 

Hunt«r 

Hutta 

HyJe 

Inhoft 

Irt-laaJ 

Jame$ 

.Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTj 

Jotinaijn  i.SDi 

.Johnston 

Joneji.NCi 

Kisioli 

KluK 

Kulb^ 

Kyi    ' 

La^oitiarbino 

Lancaster 

LeacS 

Lent  ■ 

Levlap  iC.\1 


-Abenj-ombie 

Ackeeman 

.AlexaHilt-r 

Anilereon 

Andraws  iMEi 

Andrews  •  NJ  i 

Andrews  I  TXi 

Annutzio 

-Applejate 

Aspm 

AtkinB 

AuCobi 

Bacclms 

Beileo.son 

Bennatt 

Herman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Boxer 

Brewster 

BrookB 

Brow(|er 

Browq 

Bruc^ 

Bryai*. 

Bustalnanw 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Can- 

Chaprnan 

Clay 

Clemart 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collitt  iILi 

Collii»(.M!) 

Condit 

Conyars 

CosWHo 

Cox iCA) 

Cox  iIL) 

Coyne 

Cram«r 

de  la  Garza 

DeFa^o 


Lewis  (CA) 

Llghtfool 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CAl 

Machtley 

Martin 

Martinez 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NCi 

.McMllleni.MDi 

Meyers 

.Michel 

Miller  (WA I 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

-Morella 

.Morrison 

Myers 

Nichols 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rpgula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Riggs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

NOES-235 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dmgell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  iND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (C.\) 

Edwards  iTX  I 

Engel 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Foglletla 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MAi 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefner 

Merger 

Hertel 


Rogers 

Moakley 

Reed 

Studds 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Mollohan 

Richardson 

Swift 

Roukema 

Moody 

Roe 

Synar 

Rowland 

Moran 

Roemer 

Tallon 

Santorum 

Murphy 

Rohrabacher 

Tanner 

Sax  ton 

Martha 

Rose 

Tauzln 

Schaefer 

Na«le 

Rostenkowskl 

Taylor  (MS) 

Schiff 

Natcher 

Roth 

Thornton 

Schulze 

Neal  (MA) 

Roybal 

Torres 

Schumer 

Neal  (NO 

Russo 

Torrlcelli 

Shaw 

Nowak 

Sabo 

Towns 

Shays 

Nussle 

Sanders 

Traflcant 

Shustcr 

Dakar 

Sangmelster 

Traxler 

Slslsky 

Oberslar 

Sarpallus 

Unsoeld 

Skeen 

Obey 

Savage 

Valentine 

Slaughter  (VAi 

Ortiz 

Sawyer 

Vento 

Smith  (NJ) 

Orton 

Scheuer 

Vlsclosky 

Smith  (ORi 

Owens  (NY)              Schroeder 

Volkmer 

Smith  iTX) 

Owens  (UT 

)              Sensenbrenner 

Washington 

Snowe 

Pallone 

Serrano 

Waters 

Solomon 

Patterson 

Sharp 

Waxman 

Spence 

Payne  (NJO               Slkorskl 

Weiss 

Stalllngs 

Pease 

Skaggs 

Wheal 

Stearns 

Pelosl 

Skelton 

Whltten 

Stenholm 

Perkins 

Slattery 

Williams 

Stump 

Peterson  ( 

FL)          Slaughter  (NY) 

Wilson 

Sundquist 

Peterson  ( 

MN)          Smith  (FL) 

Wise 

Swett 

Petri 

Smith  (lA) 

Wolpe 

Taylor  (NO 

Pickett 

Solarz 

Wyden 

Thomas  (CAi 

Pickle 

Spratt 

Yates 

Thomas  (G.Ai 

Poshard 

Staggers 

Yalron 

Thomas  iWYi 

Rahall 

Stark 

Upton 

Range  1 

Stokes 

Vander  Jagl 

Vucanovich 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Walker 

Flake 

Jefferson 

Mrazek 

Walsh 

Hammerschmldt     Miller  (OH) 

Udall 

Weber 

Wei  don 

D  1904 

Wolf 
Wylie 

Messi*s.     SWIFT,     ANDERSON,     and 

Voung  (AKi 

COYNE 

changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 

Young  (FL) 

to  "no.' 

• 

Zeliff 
Zimmer 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana  changed  his 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jones  (G.^) 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (.MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llpinski 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

.Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

-McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

.McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

.Mlneta 

Mink 


vote  from  "no"  to  "aye."' 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTrTLTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
COLEMAJ'4  of  Texas).  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  \^  Mr.  Gonzalez:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting- clause  and  insert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '-Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Funding  Act  of  1991". 
TITLB  I— RTC  RESOLUTION  PROCESS 
AND  FUNDING 

SEC.  101.  THRIFT  RESOLUTION  FUNDING  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Re(Juests  FOR  ADDrriONAL  Funding  Re- 
quired TO  Contain  ADomoNAL  Financial  In- 
formation.—Section  21A(k)(7)  of  the  Federal 
Home  L(]an  Banli  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(K)(7)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  RHQUESTS  for  ADDmONAL  FUNDS.— Any 

request  for  legislative  action  to  provide  new 
or  additional  financial  resources  for  the  Cor- 
poration shall— 

"(A)  b«  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
mittee oo  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(B)  ccmtain  a  complete  and  detailed  finan- 
cial plan  for  spending  such  resources  and  any 
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:SON,     and 
Tom  "aye" 

;hanged  his 

nature  of  a 

announced 


:  in  the  na- 
Dws: 

a  substitute 
all  after  the 
Uowing: 

"Resolution 
if  1991". 

PROCESS 
IDINC  PROVI- 

PUNDING  RE- 
INANCIAL  IN- 

the  Federal 
L441a(K)(7)  is 

FL'NDS.— Any 
provide  new 
for  the  Cor- 


tailed  finan- 
rces  and  any 


relevant  Information  described  in  paragraph 
(5)(B)and(6)(A).". 

(b)  Interim  Funding.— Section  2lA(i)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(i)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively, 
and  moving  the  left  margin  of  such  subpara- 
graphs (as  so  redesignated)  2  ems  to  the 
right: 

(2)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Borrow- 
ing" and  inserting  "Funding"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  heading  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  designation  and  head- 
ing; 

"(1)  Borrowing.—";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Interim  funding.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  provide  the  sum  of 
$30,000,(XX),(XX)  to  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  102.  LEAST-COfiT  RESOLirnON. 

(a)  Least-Cost  Resolution  Required.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  21A(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  Least-cost  resolution  required.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (4),  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise 
any  authority  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  institution  described  in  para- 
graph (3)(A)  unless— 

"(1)  the  Board  of  Directors  determine  that 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  obliga  tion  of  the  Corporation  to 
provide  insurance  coverage  for  the  insured 
deposits  in  such  institution;  and 

"(11)  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditures 
Corporation  and  obligations  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  (including  any  immediate  and 
long-term  obligation  of  the  Corporation  and 
any  direct  or  contingent  liability  for  future 
payment  by  the  Corporation)  in  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  any  such  authority  with 
respect  to  such  institution  is  the  least  costly 
to  the  Corporation  of  all  possible  methods 
for  meeting  the  Corporation's  obligation 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  Determining  least  costly  ap- 
proach.—In  determining  how  to  satisfy  the 
Corporation's  obligations  to  the  insured  de- 
positors of  an  institution  described  in  para- 
graph (3)(A)  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall  comply 
with  the  foUwing  provisions: 

"(1)  Present-value  analysis;  documenta- 
tion required.— The  Corporation  shall— 

"(I)  evaluate  alternatives  on  a  present- 
value  basis,  using  a  realistic  discount  rate, 
and  the  cash-outlay  basis  in  actual  dollars; 

"(II)  document  that  evaluation;  and 

"(HI)  retain  the  documentation  for  not  less 
than  5  years. 

"(11)  Foregone  tax  revenues.— Federal 
tax  revenues  that  the  Government  would 
forego  as  the  result  of  a  proposed  trans- 
action, to  the  extent  reasonably  ascertain- 
able, shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  reve- 
nues foregone  by  the  Corporation. 

"(C)  Time  of  determination.— The  deter- 
mination and  comparison  of  the  costs  of  as- 
sistance or  liquidation  required  under  this 
subsection  for  any  institution  described  in 
paragraph  (3)(A)  shall  be  made  as  of  the  ear- 
liest of— 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  a  conservator  is  ap- 
pointed for  such  institution; 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  a  receiver  is  ap- 
pointed for  such  institution;  or 

"(ill)  the  date  on  which  the  corporation 
makes  the  determination  to  provide  any  as- 
sistance under  this  section. 


"(D)  Liquidation  costs.— In  determining 
the  cost  of  liquidating  any  institution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(A)  for  purposes  of 
comparing  the  costs  under  subparagraph  (A) 
(with  respect  to  such  institution),  the 
amount  taken  into  account  for  such  purposes 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  insured  deposits  of  such  in- 
stitution as  of  the  earliest  of  the  dates  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C),  minus  the 
present  value  of  the  total  amount  the  Cor- 
poration reasonably  expects  to  receive  from 
the  disposition  of  the  assets  of  such  institu- 
tion in  connection  with  such  liquidation.". 

(2)  Annual  gao  complunce  audit.— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  annually  audit  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  Corporation  is  complying  with 
section  21A(b)(15)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act. 

"(b)  Secured  Claims  in  Excess  of  Value 
of  Collateral.— Section  21A(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15) 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  AUTHORTTY  TO  DISALLOW  CLAIMS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  addition  to  any  au- 
thority under  paragraph  (4),  the  Corporation, 
as  receiver  for  any  institution  described  in 
paragraph  (3)(A),  may  disallow  any  portion 
of  any  claim  by  a  creditor  or  claim  of  secu- 
rity, preference,  or  priority  which  is  not  pro- 
vided to  the  satisfaction  of  the  receiver. 

"(B)  Payments  to  less  than  fuly  secured 
creditors.— In  the  case  of  a  claim  of  a  credi- 
tor against  an  institution  described  in  para- 
graph (3)(A)  which  is  secured  by  any  prop- 
erty or  other  asset  of  such  Institulon,  the 
Corporation  as  the  receiver  appointed  for  the 
Institution — 

"(1)  may  treat  the  portion  of  such  claim 
which  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  or  other  asset 
as  an  unsecured  claim  against  the  institu- 
tion; and 

"(ii)  may  not  make  any  payment  with  re- 
spect to  such  portion  of  the  claim  other  than 
in  connection  with  the  disposition  of  all 
claims  of  unsecured  creditors  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

"(C)  EIXCEPTION.— No  provision  of  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  extension  of  credit  from  any  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  or  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  any  institution  described  in  para- 
graph (3)(A);  or 

"(11)  any  security  Interest  in  the  assets  of 
the  institution  securing  any  such  extension 
of  credit.". 

SEC.    103.    AMENDMENT   TO    SEMINANNUAL    RE- 
PORTING REQUIREMENT. 

Section  21A(k)(5)(B)(vli)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(k)(5)(B)(li))  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
total  estimated  fair  market  value,"  after 
"total  book  value". 

TITLE  n— RTC  DISPOSITION  OF 
AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 
SEC.  aOl.  AMENIHMENTS  RELATING  TO  SCOPS  OF 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  DEFmmoN  of  Corporation.— 

(1)  IN  general.— Section  21A(cK9)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(c)(9)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  "either 
in  its  corporate  capacity"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  and  inserting  ",  act- 
ing in  any  capacity.". 

(2)  Exception  for  certain  eugible  multi- 
family  housing  properties  under 
conservatorship.— The  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  eligible  multlfamily  housing  property  to 


which  the  Corporation  has  acquired  title  in 
its  capacity  as  an  operating  conservator  and 
for  which  the  Corporation  receives  a  written 
offer  for  purchase  on  or  before  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

(b)  Sales  to  Insured  Depository  Institu- 
tions Excluded  from  Program.— Section 
21A(c)(10)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(c)(10))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(10)  Exemption  for  certain  transactions 
with  insured  depository  institutions.- The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  eligible  residential  prop- 
erty after  the  date  the  Corporation  enters 
into  a  contract  to  sell  such  property  to  an 
insured  depository  institution  (as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act),  including  any  sale  in  connection  with  a 
transfer  of  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  as- 
sets of  a  closed  savings  association  (includ- 
ing such  property)  to  an  insured  depository 
institution.". 

SEC.  m.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  SALE  PR(V 
CEDURES. 

Section  21A(c)(6)(A>(l)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(cK6)(AKi))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Sale  price.— The  Corporation  may  sell 
eligible  residential  property  to  qualifying 
households,  qualifying  multlfamily  pur- 
chasers, nonprofit  organizations,  and  public 
agencies  without  regard  to  any  minimum 
purchase  price.". 

SEC.  2IB.  tenant  PROTECTION. 

(a)  Avoidance  of  Displacement  of  Quali- 
fying Households  from  Eugible  Single 
Family  Property.— Section  2lA(c)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Avoidance  of  displacement. — ^In  the 
case  of  any  eligible  single  family  property 
which  is  occupied  by  a  qualifying  household 
at  the  time  the  Corporation  acquires  man- 
agement, control,  or  title  of  such  property, 
the  Corporation — 

"(A)  shall  avoid,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  taking  any  action  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  displacing  the  occupants  of 
such  property;  and 

"(B)  may  provide  a  priority  for  the  occu- 
pants in  obtaining  financing  from  the  Cor- 
poration under  paragraph  (6)(A)(il)  for  the 
purchase  of  such  property.". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Right  to  Abrogate  Con- 
tracts.—Section  21A(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (16)  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 102(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(17)  Limitation  on  authority.— Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (4),  the  Corporation,  act- 
ing in  any  capacity,  may  disaffirm  or  repudi- 
ate any  contract  Involving  any  residential 
lease  or  tenancy  or  any  lease  involving  any 
residential  lease  or  tenancy  only  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  under  the  law  of  the  State 
and  the  political  subdivision  of  the  State  (if 
any)  which  is  applicable  to  such  contract  or 
lease  or  any  provision  of  any  other  Federal 
law.". 

SEC.  SM.  SCOPE  OP  APPLICATION. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  to  sec- 
tion 21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1901 
and  such  section  apply  after  the  end  of  such 
period  as  if  such  amendments  had  not  been 
made. 
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TITLE  m— ISSUES  RELATING  TO  RTC 
PROPERTY 

SBC  Ml.  BKPARATl  INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY 
WITH    SFBCIAL    SIGNIFICANCE    R£- 

Section  21A(bX12)  ot  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b)(12))  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  the 
last  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  Real  property  inventory.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (il),  the  inventory  of  real  property  as- 
sets required  to  be  published  under  subpara- 
graph (F)  shall  be  updated  and  republished 
semi-annually. 

"(li)  Inventory  of  pROPERTi'  of  special 
significance.— In  the  case  of  real  property 
assets  of  institutions  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corporation  which  is  property  of 
special  significance,  the  Corporation  shall 
develop  and  maintain,  in  accordance  with 
clause  (ill),  an  inventory  of  such  property 
separately  from  the  inventory  required 
under  subparagraph  (F)  and  shall  update  and 
republish  such  Inventory  at  least  once  dur- 
ing each  calendar  quarter. 

"(lii)  Consultation  with  agencie.s  with 
EXPERTISE.— In  developing,  maintaining,  and 
updating  the  inventory  or  property  of  special 
significance,  the  Corporation  shall  consult 
with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  or  instrumental- 
ities of  the  United  States. 

"(Iv)  Property  of  special  significance 
defined.— For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph. 
the  term  'property  of  special  significance' 
means  real  property  with  natural,  cultural, 
recreational,  or  scientific  values  of  special 
significance,  including  real  property  which  is 
protected  or  eligible  for  protection  or  special 
status  under  any  Federal  law  or  Executive 
order,  such  as  wetlands,  floodplains.  endan- 
gered species  habitats,  historic  sites,  archeo- 
loglcal  sites,  natural  landmarks,  wilderness 
areas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  coastal 
barriers.". 

SSC.  301.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  PROPERTY  OF  SPECIAL  SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  21A(b)(12)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(b)(12))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  Limitation  on  transfer.— 

"(1)  notice  of  AVAiLABiLm-.— The  Corpora- 
tion may  not  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any 
covered  property  unless  the  Corporation 
causes  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  notice  of  availability  of  the  property 
for  purchase  or  other  transfer  that  identifies 
the  property  and  describes  the  location, 
characteristics,  and  size  of  the  property. 

"(11)  Expression  of  serious  interest.— 
During  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  notice  under  clause  (i)  concerning 
a  covered  property  is  first  published,  any 
Federal  land  management  agency,  govern- 
mental agency,  or  qualified  organization 
may  submit  to  the  Corporation  a  written  no- 
tice of  serious  interest  for  the  purchase  or 
other  transfer  of  a  particular  covered  prop- 
erty for  which  notice  has  been  published. 
The  notice  of  serious  interest  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  include  such  information  as 
the  Corporation  may  prescribe. 

"(ill)  PHOHIBrnON  on  transfer  during  SE- 
RIOUS INTEREST  notification  PERIOD.— Dur- 
ing the  period  under  clause  (11),  the  Corpora- 
tion may  not  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any 


covertd  property  for  which  notice  has  been 
published  under  clause  (i).  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period,  the  Corporation  may  sell 
or  otherwise  transfer  any  covered  property 
for  which  notice  under  clause  (i)  has  been 
publiahed  if  no  notice  of  serious  interest 
under  clause  (ii)  concerning  the  property  has 
been  timely  submitted. 

•'(iv)  Prohibition  on  transfer  after  noti- 
fication PERIOD.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (V),  if  a  notice  of  serious  interest  in  a 
covered  property  is  timely  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  clause  (ii).  the  Corporation  may  not 
sell  or  otherwise  transfer  such  covered  prop- 
erty during  the  90-day  period  beginning  upon 
the  e.xpiration  of  the  period  under  clause  (ii), 
unless  all  notices  of  serious  interest  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  clause  (ii)  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

•■(VI  Required  transfers.— During  the  90- 
day  period  referred  to  in  clause  (iv),  the  Cor- 
poration may  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  a 
covered  property  for  which  any  notice  of  se- 
rious interest  has  been  timely  submitted 
pursuant  to  clause  (ii)  only  pursuant  to  no- 
tice of  serious  interest  submitted  by  a  Fed- 
eral land  management  agency,  government 
agency,  or  qualified  organization  for  use  of 
the  covered  property  primarily  for  wildlife 
refuge,  sanctuary,  open  space,  recreational, 
historical,  cultural,  or  natural  resource  con- 
servation purposes. 

■■(vi)  Reversionary  i.nterest— If  any  cov- 
ered property  sold  or  otherwise  transferred 
under  clause  (v)  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  described  in  such  clause,  all  rights, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  covered  prop- 
erty sfcall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

••(viii  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph: 

■•(i)  COVERED  property.— The  term  -cov- 
ered property'  means  any  property  to  which 
the  Corporation  has  acquired  title  in  any  ca- 
pacity and  that  is  identified  in  the  inventory 
of  property  of  special  significance  published 
under  subparagraph  (G)(ii). 

•'(II)  Feder.u,  land  manage.ment  agency.— 
The  term  Federal  land  management  agency' 
means  any  Federal  agency  that  manages 
land  or  structures  for  use  primarily  for  wild- 
life refuge,  sanctuary,  open  space,  re-^- 
reatiooal.  historical,  cultural,  or  natural  re- 
sources conservation  purposes. 

•(Ill)  Governmental  agency.— The  term 
■governmental  agency'  means  any  agency  or 
entity  of  a  State  or  local  government  that 
manages  land  or  structures  for  use  primarily 
for  wildlife  refuge,  sanctuary,  open  space, 
recreational,  historical,  cultural,  or  natural 
resources  conservation  purposes. 

•■(IV)  Qualified  organization.— The  term 
•qualified  organization'  means  such  an  orga- 
nization under  section  170(h)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C. 
170(h)(8)).". 

••(b)  Applicabiuty.— The  amendment  made 
by  subeection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  covered  property  held  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  at  any  time  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  wthout 
regard  to  the  date  on  which  the  Corporation 
acquired  the  property  or  was  appointed  as 
conservator  or  receiver. 

SEC.   3«3.   CLARIFICATION   OF   PROPERTY   USED 
FOR  PUBUC  PURPOSES. 

Section  21A(a)(14MB)(xv)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1441a(a>(14)(B)(xv))  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  including  recreational  use,"  after  "public 
purpose". 
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TITUE  rv— MINORITY  OUTREACH 

SEC,  401.  HTC  MINORITY  BUSINESS  POUCY  AND 
GOALS. 

Section  2XA(b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441a(b))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  (as  added  by 
section  20B(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(18)     Minority     business     policy     and 

GOALS.— 

••(A)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(i)  The  involvement  of  a  variety  of  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  in  the  business  activities 
of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  which 
is  the  largest  property  management  and 
asset  disposition  program  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  and  will  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
effect  on  virtually  every  such  group,  is  a 
compelling  national  interest. 

••(ii)  Coagressional  hearings  and  oversight 
have  shown  that  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration has  failed  to  include  racial  and  eth- 
nic groups  in  the  business  activities  of  the 
Corjwration  in  a  significant  way  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  national  interest. 

••(B)  Policy  and  goals  established.— in 
order  to  clarify  and  expand  the  Corporation's 
policies  regarding  the  implementation  of 
agency  programs  to  ensure  the  success  of  mi- 
nority outreach  required  under  this  section 
and  section  1216  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989,  the  Corporation  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  consistent  with  the  following 
guidelines  to  govern  contracts  with  compa- 
nies ownefl  and  controlled  by  minority  indi- 
viduals or 'women: 

'•(i)  An  overall  goal  of  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  all  contracting  activities  to  be  en- 
tered into  with  minority  individuals  or 
women  or  with  companies  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  minorities  or  women,  including 
prime  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  joint  ven- 
tures, of  wtoich  not  less  than  15  percent  of  all 
such  contract  dollars  shall  be  allocated  to 
companies  owned  and  controlled  by  minori- 
ties and  not  less  than  10  percent  of  all  such 
contract  dollars  shall  be  allocated  to  compa- 
nies owned  and  controlled  by  women. 

••(ii)  The  goal  shall  apply  to  every  type  of 
procurment  and  every  contracting  activity, 
including  conservatorship,  entered  into  by 
the  Corporation  and  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(iii)  The  Corporation  shall  strictly  adhere 
to  such  goal  when  evaluating  solicitation  of 
services  responses  (from  any  source). 

••(Iv)  Unless  the  Corporation  finds  that  the 
goal  estabjished  in  clause  (1)  is  being  met, 
the  Corponatlon  may  use  restricted  competi- 
tion as  a  means  for  achieving  such  goal. 

"(V)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  venture,  only 
that  percentage  of  the  contract  dollars  allo- 
cable to  the  joint  venture  which  is  equal  to 
that  percentage  of  the  total  interests  in  the 
joint  venture  which  is  held  by  minority  indi- 
viduals or  women  or  companies  owned  and 
controlled  by  minorities  or  women  shall  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  clause  (1). 

"(C)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

•'(i)  Companies  owned  and  controlled  by 
minorities,— The  term  •companies  owned  and 
controlled  by  minorities^  means  any  com- 
pany— 

■•(I)  if  privately  held,  at  least  51  percent  of 
which  is  oRrned  by  1  or  more  minority  indi- 
viduals; ami 

"(D)  if  publicly  held,  at  least  51  percent  of 
all  stock  ia  which  is  owned  by  1  or  more  mi- 
nority individuals. 
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"(11)  Companies  owned  and  controlled  by 
WOMEN. — The  term  'companies  owned  and 
controlled  by  women'  means  any  company — 

"(I)  If  privately  held,  at  least  51  percent  of 
which  is  owned  by  1  or  more  women; 

"(11)  if  publicly  held,  at  least  51  percent  of 
all  stock  in  which  is  owned  by  1  or  more 
women; 

"(III)  a  majority  of  the  directors  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  which  are  women;  and 

"(IV)  a  significant  percentage  of  the  senior 
management  positions  of  which  are  held  by 
women. 

"(ill)  Minority.— The  term  'minority' 
means  any  Black  American,  Hispanic  Amer- 
ican, Native  American,  Asian  American,  or 
Asian  Indian  American.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Members, 
the  hour  is  late.  I  am  hoping  that  we 
can  be  brief,  succinct,  and  to  the  point 
on  this  last  amendment.  What  I  have 
to  say  I  have  said  pretty  much  already, 
and  I  think  it  would  not  be  wise  at  this 
point  to  be  repetitious. 

I  would  just  sum  up  by  saying  that 
this  is  the  only  version  that  is  a  clear 
signal  to  the  RTC  that  it  has  to  get  it- 
self together.  It  has  to  improve  and  it 
has  to  be  more  responsive  than  it  has 
been,  as  difficult  as  that  may  be.  and 
less  costly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  before 
us,  H.R.  1221.  as  reported  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  is  the  only  measure 
which  sends  a  clear  signal  to  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation,  a  signal  that 
says  the  agency  must  get  its  act  to- 
gether and  operate  in  a  more  respon- 
sive and  less  costly  manner. 

The  bureaucrats  at  RTC  are  watching 
and  waiting. 

A  strong  affirmative  vote  for  the 
Gonzalez  substitute  will  send  the  bu- 
reaucrats back  to  their  desks  with  a 
new  mandate  to  make  this  bailout 
work  in  the  public  interest.  The  mes- 
sage will  go  beyond  just  the  language 
in  this  bill.  It  will  be  a  new  attitude,  a 
new  day— if  we  adopt  this  substitute. 

A  negative  vote  on  this  substitute 
will  return  RTC  to  business  as  usual 
with  little  or  no  change  in  the  pace  of 
the  bailout  or  the  arrogant  attitude  to- 
ward people  who  try  to  do  business 
with  the  agency. 

The  provisions  in  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute are  drawn  from  testimony  in 
oversight  hearings,  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints from  the  public  and  concern  ex- 
pressed by  our  colleagues  in  the  House. 
It  is  a  modest  package,  but  absolutely 
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essential 
sponsive. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  reform  is 
not  partisan.  The  billions  going  down 
the  drain  at  RTC  are  funds  contributed 
by  constituents  of  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats.  This  should  be  a  biparti- 
san call  for  change. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  includes: 
First,  the  appropriation  of  $30  billion 
for  losses;  second,  requirements  for  a 
detailed  plan  to  be  submitted  by  RTC 
on  how  additional  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended: third,  requirements  that  RTC 
use  the  least  costly  method  in  resolv- 
ing failed  savings  and  loan  cases; 
fourth,  improvements  to  speed  up  the 
sales  in  the  affordable  housing  program 
by  including  housing  in  conservator- 
ship and  the  elimination  of  minimum 
pricing  requirements  for  eligible  prop- 
erties. Protections  are  included  to 
avoid  the  arbitrary  wipe-out  of  valid 
residential  leases  and  unnecessary  dis- 
placement of  qualifying  families;  fifth, 
improvements  in  the  handling,  catalog- 
ing and  sale  of  properties  that  have 
natural,  cultural,  recreational  or  sci- 
entific values  of  special  significance; 
and  sixth,  improvements  in  RTC  con- 
tracting to  ensure  specific  goals  for  in- 
cluding minority-  and  women-owned 
companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bailout  is  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayers.  The  least  we 
owe  the  taxpayers  is  a  valid  effort  to 
make  the  program  work  at  the  cheap- 
est possible  cost.  Funds  without  real 
reforms  would  be  a  terrible  public  pol- 
icy. 

D  1910 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  M(x:;andless]. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Banking 
Commitee  gets  high  marks  for  good  in- 
tentions, if  fails  the  test  of  reality. 

We  all  support  least-cost  resolution, 
but  the  Gonzalez  amendment  sets  out  a 
procedure  that  inhibits — rather  than 
helps— the  RTC  in  closing  insolvent 
S&L"s. 

The  amendment  requires  the  RTC  to 
predict  the  future  as  to  what  method  of 
resolution  will  be  the  least  costly  on 
the  day  that  RTC  walks  through  an  in- 
stitutions' doors. 

The  amendment  ignores  the  fact  that 
it  often  takes  months  to  accurately  de- 
termine an  institution's  assets. 

It  not  only  takes  time  to  consider 
bids  for  a  merger,  but  there  generally 
are  not  any  bids  until  the  RTC  has  an 
institution  under  its  control. 

The  result  will  be  more  delays,  and 
higher  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Instead  of  expediting  the  RTC  proc- 
ess and  saving  the  taxpayers'  money,  it 
makes  the  process  longer  and  more  ex- 
pensive. 


The  Gonzalez  least  cost  provision 
makes  a  clear  distinction  between 
banks  and  S&L's.  That  distinction  may 
be  enough  to  push  weak  S&L's  into  in- 
solvency. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  the 
provision.  It  should  be  rejected. 

Other  parts  of  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment: 

Limit  the  sale  of  properties  currently 
being  held  by  the  RTC; 

Protect  wealthy  tenants  in  rent  con- 
trolled apartments; 

Strictly  limit,  if  not  prohibit,  the 
RTC's  ability  to  sell  tenant-occupied 
properties; 

Require  the  RTC  to  adhere  to  manda- 
tory quotas  for  minorities  and  women; 
and 

Add  6  months  of  delays  in  disposing 
of  properties  which  may  eventually  be 
used  for  recreational  purposes. 

Now.  I  am  not  opposed  to  bowling 
alleys,  but  I  don't  think  that  they 
should  receive  special  treatment  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

These  are  highly  controversial  provi- 
sions. They  are  provisions  that  are  not 
in  the  legislation  passed  by  the  other 
body.  That  means  a  long  conference, 
and  more  delays. 

At  a  cost  of  S8  million  a  day,  we  can- 
not afford  delay. 

We  should  reject  the  Gonzalez 
amendment  and  get  on  with  the  job  of 
protecting  the  deposits  of  hard  working 
Americans. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4'/^  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Gonzalez  amendment  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  Chairman  Gon- 
zalez for  his  hard  work  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment represents  good  Government  and 
accountability  at  its  best.  However, 
perhaps  more  important,  the  Gonzalez 
ajnendment  is  also  the  best  deal  for  the 
taxpayers  and  the  depositors. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  has  encountered 
many  difficulties  regarding  its  complex 
activities,  and  the  result  has  been  slow 
disposition  of  RTC-held  assets.  How- 
ever, the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
thrift  cleanup  effort  is  its  escalating 
total  cost  which,  if  left  unchallenged, 
will  ultimately  cost  the  taxpayers 
more  money.  The  Gonzalez  amendment 
will  address  these  problems. 

For  example,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
most  important  provision  of  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment  will  address  the  need 
to  resolve  failed  thrifts  in  the  least 
costly  method  possible.  Currently,  this 
is  not  a  requirement  under  the 
FIRREA  legislation  passed  last  in  1989. 
No  other  amendment  before  us  today 
contained  such  a  provision.  Currently, 
the  RTC  will  often  leave  a  failed  insti- 
tution   in    conservatorship   for   many 
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months  forcing:  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  costs  of  running  the  thrift  and  to 
subsidize  big  depositors  by  granting 
them  sufficient  time  to  relocate  their 
deposits  out  of  the  failed  thrift.  This  Is 
an  intolerable  practice  which  will  be 
stopped  by  the  Gonzalez  amendment. 

Simply  stated,  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment will  require  a  quicker  use  of  the 
cost  test  to  devise  the  cheapest  method 
for  resolving  RTC-controlled  thrifts  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  months  before  run- 
ning the  cost  test,  as  the  RTC  cur- 
rently prefers.  As  a  result,  the  tax- 
payers will  not  be  subsidizing  big  de- 
positors and  the  taxpayers  won't  have 
to  pay  to  operate  a  failing  S&L  while 
the  RTC  decides  what  to  do  with  it.  As 
a  result,  the  Gonzalez  amendment  will 
save  the  taxpayers  their  hard  earned 
cash.  In  summary,  if  you  believe  we 
must  limit  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
thrift  resolution  process  and  still  en- 
sure depositor  confidence  in  our  de- 
posit insurance  system,  support  the 
Gonzalez  ajnendment. 

A  second  facet  of  the  Gonzalez 
amendment  which  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized is  its  provision  which  requires  the 
RTC  to  conduct  an  inventory  of  its 
properties  of  special  significance  which 
possess  si)ecial  environmental,  cul- 
tural, recreational  or  historical  quali- 
ties. Again,  the  logic  behind  the  ration- 
ale for  such  a  list  of  properties  is  obvi- 
ous— we  must  preserve  our  environ- 
ment and  our  heritage.  President  Bush 
should  agree  with  this  amendment 
since  it  will  help  him  to  keep  one  of  his 
more  important  campaign  promises — 
environmental  protection.  Con- 
sequently, an  inventory  of  these  sig- 
nificant lands  is  an  excellent  start  to- 
ward keeping  the  President's  promise. 

The  third  reason  to  support  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment  is  that  it  will  enlarge 
the  number  of  properties  eligible  for 
purchase  under  the  affordable  Housing 
Program.  Our  national  housing  prob- 
lem is  growing  every  day.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  move  quickly  to  assist 
homeless  and  displaced  Americans  and 
improving  the  Affordable  Housing  Pro- 
gram is  one  part  of  the  answer  to  our 
chronic  housing  problem.  However, 
none  of  the  other  amendments  before 
us  today  suggested  any  improvements 
regarding  the  Affordable  Housing  Pro- 
gram. Only  the  Gonzalez  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  final  reason  to  support  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment  is  fairness.  The  RTC 
contracting  process  has  left  minority— 
and  women-controlled  and  owned  firms 
out  in  the  cold.  The  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment wlU  directly  address  this  problem 
by  including  language  that  a  majority 
of  members  on  the  Banking  Sub- 
committee supported  during  commit- 
tee markup.  In  particular,  the  amend- 
ment sets  a  very  reasonable  goal  for 
the  RTC  to  meet  regarding  its  award- 
ing of  contracts  to  minority-  or 
women-owned  or  controlled  firms.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  no  part  of 


the  Gonzalez  amendment  makes  it 
mandatory  to  meet  the  goal.  This  is 
the  only  fair  method  to  ensure  proper 
levels  of  participation  in  the  thrift 
cleannp  process  on  the  part  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing.  I  want  to 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Gonzalez  amendment  because  it 
represents  good  Government,  account- 
ability, fairness  and.  most  important, 
it  will  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  debated  this 
amendment  on  several  other  occasions 
today,  and  I  am  not  going  to  present 
all  the  arguments  that  I  thought  of  a 
little  earlier  as  to  why  I  should  be  in 
opposition.  I  would  say  respectfully  to 
the  chairman  that  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  this  amendment. 

First  of  all.  the  gentlewoman  who 
just  preceded  me  said  it  does  not 
amount  to  quotas.  That  is  language 
that  has  to  do  with  minority  contract- 
ing. I  respectfully  suggest  that  it 
does— and  I  sometimes  repeat  for  em- 
phasis, and  that  is  what  I  am  doing 
again— it  says  an  overall  goal  of  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  all  contracting 
activities  to  be  entered  into  with  mi- 
nority individuals  or  women  or  with 
companies  owned  and  controlled  by  mi- 
norities or  women,  including  prime 
contracts,  subcontracts  and  joint  ven- 
tures of  which  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  all  such  contract  dollars  shall  be  al- 
located to  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  minorities  and  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  all  such  dollars  shall  be 
allocated  to  companies  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  women. 

D  1920 

"Shall"  again.  Mandatory  language. 

The  goal  shall  apply  to  every  type  of  pro- 
curement and  every  contracting  activity,  in- 
cluding conservatorship,  entered  into  by  the 
corporation  and  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
suranc*  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Again  the  corporation  "shall"  strict- 
ly adhere  to  such  goal  when  evaluating 
solicitation  of  services  responses  from 
any  source. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing 
philosophy  necessarily  here,  and  I  re- 
spect the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakak]  for  what  she  believes.  I  happen 
to  be  opposed  to  quotas,  and  I  think 
this  language  amounts  to  quotas,  so 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  since  I  mentioned  her  name. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  This  is  not  mandatory,  I 
say  to  my  real  friend  from  Ohio,  and  it 
is  no  different. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  yield  back  for  just  a  second,  and 
then  I  will  go  back  to  her,  I  would  say 


I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  more  man- 
datory. 

As  I  said  a  little  earlier,  the  word 
"shall"  is  used  five  times  in  three  para- 
graphs here.  That  is  mandatory  lan- 
guage, and  it  says  that  the  goal  shall 
be,  shall  be,  at  least  25  percent. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema*!  yield?  Would  the  gentleman 
let  me  finish?  May  I  just  ask  his  indul- 
gence for  a  second? 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
is  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
WYLIE]  Is  emphasizing  the  word 
"shall."  The  issue  is  the  goal.  It  does 
not  say  it  mandates  that  this  happen. 
It  is  no  different  than  goals  that  we 
have  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, goals  that  we  have  for  NASA 
in  terms  of  contracting  out,  goals  that 
we  have  for  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  mentioned  NASA  a 
little  earlier. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  It  is  not  a  quota.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
knows  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  And  in  the  case  of  NASA 
it  is  at  8  percent,  but  here  it  is  25  per- 
cent. But  it  says  the  corporation  shall 
strictly,  underline  strictly,  adhere  to 
such  goal  in  evaluating  solicitation  of 
service  responses  from  any  source. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pentsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
for  yielding  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant here  that  we  begin  to  understand 
what  the  agenda  is. 

According  to  these  folks,  "If  you 
don't  call  it  a  quota,  if  it  doesn't  say 
•quota,"  then  it's  not  a  quota."  It  does 
not  matt«r  that  the  language  specifies 
a  quota. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  If 
my  colleagues  read  this  language,  it 
says,  "The  corporation  shall  strictly 
adhere  to  such  goals." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  make 
them  at  all  voluntary.  It  means  that 
the  corporation  has  to  do  exactly  what 
it  says  and 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  says  that  it  has  to 
have  not  less  than  25  percent  of  all  con- 
tracting activities  apportioned  out  in 
particular  ways.  That  is  absolutely  a 
quota. 

Ms.  OAKAR,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  hear,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  we  are  going  to  hear 
when  we  discuss  the  civil  rights  here 
before  too  long  that  there  is  no  quota 
language  In  it.  The  fact  is  that  now  we 
find  out  that  we  have  got  the  first 
quota  bill  before  us,  and  they  are  going 
to  use  thf  same  arguments  here  that 
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they  will  xise  later  on,  that  since  it 
does  not  say  "quota"  it  is  not  a  quota. 
Well,  this  is  a  quota.  It  may  be  called 
by  another  name,  but  this  is  a  quota, 
pure  and  simply  a  quota,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "When  you 
put  mandatory  language  in,  and  you 
say  you  have  to  meet  certain  guide- 
lines, that's  a  quota,  pure  and  simple," 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be 
gentleman  yield  so  I  can  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  if  he  is  upset 
because  somehow  a  few  of  us  believe 
that,  if  we  have  a  female-dominated 
firm,  that  they  should  not  have  a  fair 
crack  at  getting  a  contract  because 
that  is  certainly  not — or  a  minority — is 
that  what  the  problem  is? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  problem  is  not  hav- 
ing, as  my  colleagues  know,  the  kinds 
of  contracts  spread  around  a  little  bit 
so  that,  if  people  apply  and  have  the 
same  type  of  credentials,  that  this  Con- 
gress cannot  say,  "Be  fair." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  "Is  that  the  prob- 
lem you  have?" 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
some  reporting  language  in  my  bill 
which  talked  about 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  have  him  address  this. 

I  ask,  "Do  you  have  a  problem  with 
women-dominated  firms  having  a  con- 
tract?" 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]  because  what  I  think  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  companies  owned  by 
women  and  minorities  that  are  fully 
qualified  to  do  these  jobs  and  can  do 
them  as  well  or  better  than  any  other 
company,  and  they  ought  to  get  the  job 
based  on  their  qualifications  to  get  the 
job,  not  because  we  set  quotas  in  the 
Congress.  What  we  are  doing  is  under- 
mining their  qualifications  by  setting 
these  kinds  of  quotas,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  embarrassment.  I  think  it  is  an  em- 
barrassment that  Congress  comes 
along  and  puts  quotas  in  place  that  un- 
dermines the  qualifications  of  these 
people. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reclaim  my  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  think  it  should  be 
based  on  qualification. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  want  to  make  two 
other  points  before  my  time  expires 
here. 
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One,  there  is  some  language  on  af- 
fordable housing  which  is  not  all  that 
bad,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  in 
this  bill  either.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
social  welfare  legislation.  There  is 
some  language  on  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment in  an  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
which  I  object  to  also,  but  I  also  want 
to  make  one  important  point  on  an- 
other issue  which  I  feel  strongly  about, 
and  that  is  on  the  issue  of  rent  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  time,  and 
time  and  time  again  that  in  the  areas 
where  we  have  housing,  a  lack  of  hous- 
ing, it  is  in  rent  control  areas  and  that 
we  could  increase  the  housing  stock  if 
we  could  repeal  rent  control  in  some  of 
these  areas.  Washington,  DC  happens 
to  be  one  of  those  cities,  but  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  substitute  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  the 
RTC  will  be  prevented  from  abrogating 
rental  leases  for  wealthy  tenants  in 
rent  controlled  apartments.  Now  the 
gentleman  a  little  earlier  said  it  would 
apply  also  to  low  income  people,  but 
that  is  not  true.  Low  income  people 
cannot  be  thrown  out  under  any  provi- 
sion. 

The  RTC  now  owns  nine  units  in  an 
exclusive  apartment  building  in  Man- 
hattan, which  I  have  depicted  here  in 
this  photograph,  and  it  is  located  at  446 
East  57th  Street,  better  known  as  Sut- 
ton Place.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
building  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
fashion  designer  Bill  Blass  and  was 
once  the  home  of  Marilyn  Monroe.  One 
tenant  now  is  paying  $476  a  month  for 
over  2,000  square  feet.  Mr.  Blass,  as  I 
mentioned  a  little  earlier,  is  paying 
the  market  rent.  He  is  paying  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,800  a 
month,  I  think,  but  the  fact  that  under 
current  law  RTC  cannot  override  these 
residential  leases  is  losing  the  tax- 
payers $19,000  a  month.  U.S.  taxpayers 
are  subsidizing  these  wealthy  apart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the  RTC 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  abro- 
gate those  contracts.  In  the  bill  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  think  I  made  the  two  points  that  I 
needed  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  who  has  been 
requesting  time  and  has  been  following 
our  legislation.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
WYLIE],  and  he  is  my  friend,  thinks 
that  $36,000  a  year  describes  a  wealthy 
tenant  in  one  of  these  apartment 
houses,  I  would  like  to  take  him  on  a 
trip  through  my  district  in  Queens  or  a 
trip  through  those  luxurious  condos  in 
Manhattan. 
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I  think,  after  a  short  trip,  he  would 
decide  that  $36,000  a  year  and  above  is 
an  egregiously  cruel  and  unfair  and  al- 
most masochistic  way  to  look  at  those 
tenants.  We  have  had  for  over  half  a 
century  in  this  country  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1937.  We  have  had  the  goal  of  decent, 
safe,  and  affordable  housing  for  every 
American  family.  New  York  State  and 
many  other  States  have  supported  that 
goal  by  building  houses  and  providing 
protection  for  tenants  in  rent-sta- 
bilized and  rent-regulated  apartments. 
Surely,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  this  legislation  that 
set  up  the  RTC  to  enable  the  RTC  to 
wipe  out  our  rent  control  laws  ajid  su- 
persede statements  of  decency  and  con- 
cern for  moderate  income  people  in 
States  like  New  York  and  many  other 
States  across  the  country  that  passed 
equivalent  laws. 

Are  these  wealthy  people  with 
$36,000?  Do  they  mean  to  tell  me  that 
anybody  making  $36,000  in  New  York 
City  or  New  York  State  is  a  wealthy 
person  and  should  have  his  world  shat- 
tered by  wiping  them  out  of  the  bene- 
fits of  rent  control  or  rent  stabilization 
that  they  bought  into  in  good  faith 
when  they  moved  into  those  apart- 
ments? 

I  think  that  is  preposterous.  It  is  un- 
fair: it  is  arbitrary;  it  is  discrimina- 
tory, and  it  is  unconscionable,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  problem  with  the  RTC  is  that 
the  people  who  headed  up  the  savings 
and  loans  used  egregiously  bad  judg- 
ment. They  were  negligent  beyond  be- 
lief in  squandering  the  assets  of  inves- 
tors who  trusted  them.  Now  are  we 
going  to  solve  that  problem  on  the 
backs  of  tenants  making  $36,000  and  su- 
persede rent  control  laws  of  New  York 
and  other  States  across  the  Nation? 
Are  we  going  to  balance  the  books  of 
the  RTC  on  the  backs  of  the  tenants 
who  happen  by  accident  to  live  in  a 
building  they  moved  into  in  good  faith, 
in  reliance  on  rent  control  and  rent 
stabilizaiton,  because  the  mortgages  on 
those  buildings  were  held  by  savings 
and  loans  whose  managers  were  egre- 
giously negligent,  stupid,  and  incred- 
ibly incompetent?  Do  we  balance  that 
problem  on  the  backs  of  the  tenants? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  downright  of- 
fensive. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Gonzalez 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  considering  a 
bill  that  will  provide  continuation  of  the  funding 
for  the  Resolution  Tmst  Corporation.  A  num- 
ber of  concerns  are  raised  by  this  biH. 

The  funding  is  being  treated  as  off  budgel 
This  keeps  Congress  from  trufy  feeling  the 
enormous  burden  ttiat  we  are  bearing.  If  we 
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knsw  that  we  had  to  cut  domestic  or  defense 
programs  to  fund  the  RTC,  i  believe  ttiat  we 
would  not  be  so  fast  and  free  with  our  con- 
sliiuents  money. 

With  the  tme  debt  for  this  year  of  over  $378 
biMon  excluding  Social  Security,  based  on 
OMB  figures,  we  must  be  vigilant 

The  volume  of  RTC  experxJitures  is  very 
disturbing.  According  to  the  RTC's  own  month- 
ly review,  expenditures  will  remain  high  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  They  will  spend  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  over  ttie  next  few  years. 
Everyone  of  those  dollars  will  be  added  to  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Basic  questions  raised  include:  Why  can't 
private  enterprise  perform  many  of  the  tasks 
ttiat  tfie  RTC  is  performing?  We  have  thou- 
sands of  well  run  financial  institutions,  like  the 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank  in  my  district,  that  do 
what  the  RTC  is  doing  every  day.  Why  not  as- 
sign failed  institutions  to  ttiese  institutions  and 
save  ttie  RTC  overtiead? 

Wtiy  is  ttie  RTC  maintaining  performing 
kians  in  ttieir  portfolio?  As  of  Decemtier  31, 
1990.  the  RTC  reports  that  they  hoW  over  $67 
biilion  in  performing  loans  in  conservatorship 
and  receivership  institutions.  This  includes 
$36.5  billion  in  1  to  4  family  mortgages  that 
shoukj  be  readily  salat}te  in  the  secondary 
market 

A  recent  publication  by  ttie  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Amerean  Business  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis  notes  that  "the  RTC  may 
have  tost  U.S.  taxpayers  $40  billion  by  sys- 
tematically mismanaging  the  assets  for  which 
it  was  ultimately  responsible."  This  report  goes 
on  to  note  that  the  RTC  "also  has  tended  to 
retain  failed  thrifts'  most  troutiled  assets  and 
to  undertake  every  little  entrepreneurial  activity 
eittier  to  solidify  or  to  improve  the  value  of 
these  assets". 

I  am  convinced  that  over  the  next  few  years 
the  Congress — each  of  us— will  spend  hour 
upon  hour  reviewing  the  mistakes,  mis- 
management, waste,  and  possibly  abuse  of 
ttie  Government  trust  that  has  taken  place 
under  ttie  RTC. 

Let^  me  cite  a  few  examples  that  were 
uncovered  by  the  center: 

The  RTC  has  not  set  a  timetable  so  that 
potential  Investors  could  know  well  in  ad- 
vance when  the  various  assets  the  RTC  con- 
trols are  likely  to  be  up  for  sale."  Inves- 
tors— banks,  not  for  profit  housing  corpora- 
tions and  others  that  might  have  an  interest 
In  purchasing  assets  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
view and  plan  purchases. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  pub- 
lishes no  economic  analysis  of  the  costs  and 
l)eneflt8  of  its  decisions  to  hold  or  sell  dif- 
ferent assets. 

Better  salvage  procedures  are  badly  needed 
at  the  RTC.  Too  narrow  a  universe  of  bidders 
Is  solicited. 

The  prloriUes  that  guide  RTC  decisions  are 
bareaacratic  rather  than  economic. 

Also  in  talking  with  individuals  in- 
volved with  the  RTC  in  Pennsylvania 
and  from  around  the  country.  I  have 
uncovered  additional  concerns  and  ob- 
servations. These  are:  Some  financial 
institutions  have  expressed  concern 
with  beingr  RTCized.  That  is  the  RTC  is 
getting  unnecessarily  big,  by  taking 
over  institutions  that  have  been  profit- 
able but  may  not  meet  current  capital 


requirements.  These  institutions  have 
often  filed  capital  compliance  plans 
that  will  allow  them  to  meet  capital 
requirements  by  the  1994  "drop  dead" 
date.  Some  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  RTC  may  be  going  too  far  in 
rejecting  the  theory  of  forbearance.  Ob- 
viously, forbearance  was  exercised  too 
broadly  in  the  past,  but  there  should  be 
some  middle  ground. 

Others  have  found  that  persons  hired 
to  run  RTC  takeover  institutions  are 
little  more  than  order  takers.  The 
mode  of  operation  seems  to  be  "Wash- 
ington knows  best."  The  RTC  could  use 
better  methods  for  tracking  and 
controling  activity.  They  have  check 
lists  galore.  The  RTC  has  gone  "lawyer 
happy."  Many  hundreds  of  million  dol- 
lars have  gone  to  the  lawyers.  "Be  sure 
and  run  it  by  the  lawyers  in  ABC  firm" 
has  become  the  by  phase.  That  it  is 
comiBon  for  RTC  officials  to  not  en- 
force guidelines,  specifically  "defalca- 
tion." 

Some  positive  comments  have  been 
made  about  the  operation  of  the  RTC. 
These  include:  Obviously  the  RTC  is  in 
a  tough  position.  They  have  taken  a  lot 
of  hits.  They  are  fine  tuning.  What  are 
the  alternatives?  This  is  the  best  we 
can  do  considering  the  circumstances. 

The  RTC  must  focus  on:  Using  better 
methods  managing  operations  and  dis- 
posal of  assets.  Established  controls  for 
fees  paid  to  law  firms.  End  the  Wash- 
ington knows  best  attitude!  Institution 
the  latitude  to  make  decisions  that 
make  sense  for  the  local  area,  institu- 
tion, and  the  taxpayers.  This  is  not  an 
easy  job.  Therefore,  the  RTC  should  re- 
cruit the  best  proven  managers  to 
carry  out  this  mandate.  Provide  regu- 
lar reports  to  Congress  detailing  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  its  actions.  End  of 
the  Ore  sale  mentality  that  dramati- 
cally reduces  the  value  of  its  prop- 
erties. The  fire  sale  mentality  in  this 
period  of  weak  real  estate  demand  only 
exacerbates  over  supply. 

Utilize  private  firms  and  healthy  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  actually  take 
over  and  manage  failed  institutions. 
The  RTC  should  be  in  the  oversight  and 
control  business,  not  the  management 
business. 

Encourage  the  downsizing  of  finan- 
cial Institution  by  reducing  interest 
rates  paid  on  liability  and  selling  in  an 
orderly  manner  assets  at  or  near  mar- 
ket value. 

Develop  alternative  vehicles  that 
will  aesist  RTC  in  real  estate  sales.  For 
instance,  special  tax  incentives  applied 
to  RTC  properties  may  be  a  way  to  in- 
crease sale  price  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  need  for  cash  sub- 
sidies 

•  SUM.MARY 

Immediate  attention  must  be  given 
to  straightening  out  the  RTC  mess.  A 
floor  amendment  that  will  help  us  to 
begin  this  effort  is  being  offered  by  Mr. 
Wyui.  I  support  his  effort  to  require 
that  the  RTC  develop  systems  to  man- 


age its  security  portfolio,  track  and  in- 
ventory its  real-estate-owned  assets, 
and  evaluate  the  assets  it  holds  as  a  re- 
ceiver. I  support,  Mr.  Wylie's  amend- 
ment which  would  also  require  that  the 
RTC  develop  a  program  for  con- 
summating due  diligence  on  one  to  four 
family  mortgages  and  for  marketing 
such  loans  on  a  pooled  basis.  This 
should  have  been  one  of  the  first  order 
of  business  for  the  RTC. 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  given  a  chance 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  that  during 
the  initial  Banking  Committee  markup 
of  this  bill,  passed  28  to  16,  but  some- 
how was  not  included  in  the  legislation 
that  is  before  us.  This  amendment 
would  increase  State  accountability.  It 
would  retiuire  that  States,  with  "exces- 
sive costs"  resulting  from  State-char- 
tered thrift  failures,  pay  a  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  premium.  It  makes 
sense  that  States  that  do  not  police 
their  financial  institutions  well  should 
pay  for  their  negligence. 

These  amendments  are  a  start  in  get- 
ting a  hajidle  on  the  waste  and  abuse  of 
the  RTC  fiasco.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done! 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
RTC  is  out  of  business.  When  the  Fed- 
eral finfncial  institution  regulators 
can  count  their  yearly  failures  on  one 
hand.  When  the  American  taxpayers 
can  quit  subsidizing  federally  insured 
financial  institutions'  "wildly  specula- 
tive" loan  policies.  When  financial  in- 
stitutionB  who  have  performed  well  are 
rewarded  not  penalized  by  Federal  De- 
posit Ineurance  agencies.  This  day 
must  be  in  the  near  not  the  distant  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  is  exactly  right  in  pointing  out 
that  the  suggestion  of  a  goal  becomes  a 
mandatory  quota.  He  has  read  right 
from  the  words  of  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment. 

What  was  not  stated  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar]  was  that  mandatory 
quotas  increase  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. There  would  be  no  need  for  a 
mandatory  quota  if  a  minority-owned 
business  had  the  low  bid.  If  they  do  not 
have  the  low  bid  and  get  the  contract 
anyhow,  that  is  going  to  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment more,  and  the  provision  that 
is  contained  in  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment will  increase  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  around 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  fiscal  reasons 
alone,  I  would  hope  that  the  Gonzalez 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SBNSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  only  1  minute,  and  if  the 
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gentlewoman  would  like  to  carry  on 
the  discussion,  I  would  ask  her  to 
please  do  it  on  her  own  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sen- 
8ENBRENNER]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  again 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  take  just  a  mo- 
ment to  make  a  few  points. 

I  came  to  this  well  less  than  an  hour 
ago,  and  I  was  rather  passionate  about 
my  position.  Let  me  be  a  little  less  pas- 
sionate for  a  moment  and  speak  di- 
rectly to  some  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  leveled  by  the  Members  who  are 
opposed  to  this  particular  amendment. 

We  keep  hearing  that  this  establishes 
quotas  when  we  really  know  that  it  es- 
tablishes goals.  If  we  want  to  look  at 
semantics,  quotas  mandate  <tud  goals 
suggest.  So  if  we  are  to  look  at  that, 
let  me  read  from  statuory  language 
from  other  agencies  that  talks  about 
goals  and  talks  about  the  word  "shall" 
in  the  same  statement  that  constitutes 
the  law  of  this  country. 

This  is  the  Department  of  Defense: 

A  goal  of  10  percent  of  the  amount  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection  shall  be  the  objec- 
tive. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  sure  that  funds 
are  expended  to  small  and  minority  business 
concerns. 

The  Nation  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

The  Administrator  shall  annually  establish 
a  goal. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  let  us  not 
play  games  about  these  two  words.  K 
Members  do  not  like  the  bill  because  It 
allows  the  empowerment  of  women  and 
minorities,  please,  let  us  say  that.  We 
are  grownups  and  we  can  deal  with 
that,  but  I  ask  the  Members  to  not  give 
us  this  game  about  this  establishing 
quotas,  because  it  does  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
indicated  that  there  are  qualified 
women  and  qualified  minority  business 
people  who  would  be  embarrassed  by 
the  suggestion  that  we  establish  quotas 
for  them.  Let  me  tell  the  Members 
something.  I  ask  them  to  talk  to  those 
minority  and  women  business  owners 
and  look  at  their  cash-flow  statements. 
I  ask  the  Members  to  read  their  quali- 
fications. Yes.  they  are  embarrassed, 
and  they  are  hurt  also. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
yield. 

They  have  to  go  through  this  non- 
sense just  to  be  fairly  treated  on  the 
bailout.  Let  us  put  it  all  on  the  table. 
There  were  no  questions  of  quota  on 


the  battlefield  1  month  a«ro  in  the  Mid- 
dle E^t.  It  did  not  matter  that  there 
were  disproportionate  nimibers  of 
women  or  minorities  or  anyone  else. 
They  wanted  to  get  a  job  done.  So  do 
not  tell  me  that  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
goal  is  a  quota,  and  that  it  ought  not 
apply,  because  that  does  not  speak,  I 
think,  to  the  American  concept,  the 
American  dream,  and  the  American 
ideal.  Let  us  be  honest  about  that.  You 
and  I  both  know  that  a  quota  and  a 
goal  are  two  different  things.  But  when 
we  ask  people  to  give  up  S30  billion  of 
money  they  do  not  have,  there  ought  to 
be  some  semblance  of  fairness  and 
some  semblance  of  justice  and  equality 
and  fair  play. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  the  Gonzalez  amendment,  and 
put  that  sense  of  fairness  back  into 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Baker]. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Americans  will 
not  remember  what  we  do  here  tonight, 
fortunately,  but  I  think  many  of  our 
grandchildren  will,  because  many  of 
them  in  the  year  2020  will  be  sitting 
down  on  April  15  and  writing  out  their 
check  to  the  IRS  and  kind  of  question- 
ing. "What  is  this  RTC,  after  all?" 

The  action  we  are  about  to  take  in 
restructuring  the  process  is  going  to 
have  long-term  effects  and  con- 
sequences. 

How  did  we  get  here?  Over  a  year  ago 
this  Congress  acted  and  adopted  the 
RTC.  The  legislation  was  over  900 
pages.  Member  after  Member  has  come 
here  to  this  well  tonight  and  said  that 
we  should  not  make  an  appropriation 
without  some  regulatory  responsibil- 
ity. The  fact  is  that  these  900  pages 
have  created  such  a  horror  story  that 
the  RTC  cannot  effectively  manage  its 
resources. 

So  what  are  we  faced  with  tonight? 
As  we  sit  here,  the  RTC  is  the  world's 
largest  real  estate  broker,  with  45,000 
parcels  of  real  estate.  These  are  not 
subdivision  lots.  That  is  not  an  individ- 
ual house,  that  is  not  one  manufactur- 
ing institution.  It  is  subdivisions,  it  is 
apartment  buildings,  it  is  manufactur- 
ing, and  it  is  industrial  parks. 

Our  hope  for  getting  out  of  this  mess 
is  a  logical,  responsible  sale  of  45,000 
assets  to  get  our  money  back.  We  are 
borrowing  against  future  profits. 

So  what  do  we  have  in  the  way  of  a 
suggestion  to  help  us  out  of  this  prob- 
lem? We  have  this  substitute,  and  it  is 
indeed  interesting.  If  we  simply  go  to 
the  significant  property  section  and 
take  a  quick  look  at  that  particular 
provision,  we  might  understand  this. 
And  I  understand  the  intensity  of 
many  Members  with  their  environ- 
mental concerns,  and  I  share  those,  but 
this  provision  goes  far  beyond  simply 
environmental     consequences.      Many 


Members  have  come  before  cotnmltt«M 
of  this  House  just  recently  and  talked 
about  their  concern  over  the  ezpanslTe 
definition  of  "wetlands"  by  the  Corps 
of  Elngineers  and  all  the  regalatory 
precedents  that  creates  for  individaals 
who  cannot  build  a  fireplace  in  their 
backyard  of  brick  any  more  becaose 
they  are  wetlands. 

O  1940 

Now,  does  it  make  any  sense  that 
possible  out  of  45,000  parcels  of  real  es- 
tate, there  might  be  a  few  wetlands? 
Perhaps  so.  Now,  that  is  not  a  bad 
thing  that  we  shouuld  protect  them. 
But  what  does  302  jH^vide?  That  you 
have  to  consult  at  least  three  more 
Federal  agencies,  then  publish  a  list, 
and  then  make  it  available  for  90  days 
to  certain  specific  buyers  who  might  be 
able  to  acquire  it. 

What  does  that  translate  into?  If  you 
like  waiting  today,  you  are  going  to 
love  waiting  after  this  gets  through. 

But  302  is  not  the  only  concern.  Even 
though  the  RTC  has  said  that  that  one 
provision  will  cost  us  JlOO  million. 
Now.  those  concerned  about  the  long- 
forgotten  taxpayer  might  want  to  start 
adding  up  here. 

We  then  go  to  section  202.  and  it  is  an 
interesting  provision.  It  provides  that 
certain  assets  may  be  sold,  if  we  go  to 
the  correct  page  9.  line  14,  without  re- 
gard to  minimum  price.  Not  an  auc- 
tion, not  a  publicly  disclosed  figure,  a 
negotiated  sale  between  a  govern- 
mental bureaucrat  and  some  other 
party,  without  regard  to  taxpayer  re- 
turn. Interesting.  No  estimate  of  cost 
on  that  provision. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. Let  us  go  to  the  important  section 
of  this  whole  program.  It  is  the  new 
ironically  labeled  least-cost  provision. 
You  would  be  amazed  to  know  there  is 
a  least-cost  provision  already  in  the 
RTC/FIRREA  legislation  which  out- 
lines as  its  goal  the  same  thing  this 
provision  does.  The  extraordinary  pro- 
vision is  the  provision  in  the  law  says 
you  cannot  be  a  bad  faith  operator,  you 
cannot  be  convicted  of  insider  dealing, 
speculative  business  practices.  You 
have  got  to  be  a  good  guy  to  get  open 
thrift  assistance. 

This  says  none  of  that  is  necessary.  If 
the  cost  of  resolution  than  the  cost  of 
the  assistance,  then  this  provision,  is 
my  judgment,  will  allow  those  opera- 
tors to  get  that  help. 

The  RTC's  estimate  of  cost  on  that 
provision  is  a  minimum  of  S13  billion 
and  a  maximum  of  $25  billion.  If  you 
are  worried  about  the  taxpayers  or 
your  grandklds,  do  not  vote  for  this. 
They  are  going  to  think  about  you  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  a  ques- 
tion first.  On  this  bill,  where  the  gen- 
tleman talks  about  the  pace  of  resolu- 
tions. Is  the  gentleman  sajring  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  an  Institu- 
tion remain  in  conservatorship  for 
longer  than  9  months?  Do  I  read  that 
correctly,  that  9  months  is  the  abso- 
lute limit  of  a  conservatorship? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  had  to  do 
with  the  goals.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  reclaim  my 
time.  Apparently  when  the  gentleman 
mentions  a  goal  here  for 
conservatorships,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  just  a  state- 
ment of  intentions.  But  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  there,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  when  they  say 
"goals,"  it  becomes  absolutely 
unshakeable.  Apparently  what  is  a  goal 
for  the  Republicans  is  not  a  goal  for 
the  Democrats. 

I  would  say  I  asked  the  gentleman 
the  question.  Does  this  mean  they  have 
to  have  9  months?  He  said  no.  it  was 
just  a  goal. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  again,  to 
change  his  mind. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No.  I  would  like  to  read: 

The  Corporation  shall  strictly  adhere  to 
such  goal  when  evaluating  a  solicitation  of 
services  from  any  source. 

Is  that  a  goal  or  a  quota? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reclaiming  my  time.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  interpret  for  me  the 
following,  "pace  of  resolutions."  This 
is  on  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

The  Corporation  shall  take  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  steps  to  reduce  the  length  of 
time  institutions  remain  In  conservatorship, 
with  the  goal  that  no  Institution  shall  be  in 
conservatorship  for  more  than  9  months. 

My  point  is  that  if  I  was  going  to 
read  this  as  unreasonably  as  he  has 
read  this  bill,  that  would  have  been  an 
absolute  unbreakable  9  months.  So  I 
asked  the  gentleman,  does  this  mean  a 
goal  of  9  months?  That  it  has  always 
got  to  be  unshakeably  9  months?  The 
answer  was  "No." 

I  suggest  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing  is  using  two  different  standards 
of  interpretation.  Now,  what  we  heard 
from  another  speaker  was  that  this  is 
like  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  I  would 
say  to  a  great  extent  it  is. 

I  would  make  this  recommendation 
to  Members:  vote  as  you  did  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  You  have  heard  from 
the  other  side.  They  said  this  is  like 
the  civil  rights  bill.  They  are  applying 
the  same  kind  of  interpretation  here 
that  they  did  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

But  I  want  to  address  a  couple  of 
other  things. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wyue]  said  this  has  affordable  housing 
in  it,  and  he  said  he  does  not  mind 
that.  He  does  not  object  to  that.  But  it 
is  social  welfare  legislation. 

Horrors.  What  have  we  come  to? 
Those  bad  words,  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion. 

Last  week  many  Members  on  the 
other  side  were  on  the  floor  asking 
that  significant  taxpayer  moneys,  far 
more  than  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
particular  provision,  be  made  available 
for  a  program  that  would  help  low-in- 
come people  become  homeowners. 

My  point  is  that  the  insertion  of  this 
provision  here  would  allow  low-income 
people  to  become  homeowners  much 
more  cheaply  than  last  week,  because 
we  are  dealing  with  very  low  rent,  in 
the  literal  sense,  properties. 

The  RTC  has  been  giving  away  a  lot 
of  these  properties  virtually.  The  gen- 
tleman previously  quoted  a  phrase  that 
said  without  regard  to  market  price. 
They  have  been  giving  away  the  prop- 
erties almost. 

What  we  are  saying  is,  as  long  as  you 
are  giving  them  away,  give  them  away 
to  poor  people.  So  our  provision  does 
interfere  with  their  mandate,  that  is 
true.  It  says  you  cannot  give  them 
away  to  rich  people  if  there  are  poor 
people  who  can  take  them. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  ask  two  questions,  because  I 
am  not  an  attorney  and  I  do  not  fully 
understand  some  of  these  things  some- 
times. 

First  of  all.  as  I  understand,  on  page 
18  it  says,  "The  Corporation  shall 
strictly  adhere  to  such  goals." 

Does  the  term  "strictly  adhere" 
change  at  all  the  meaning? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reclaiming  my  time,  not  in 
the  context  we  are  talking  about.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman.  But  he 
can  ask  his  second  question,  and  I  will 
respond  to  both. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  second  question 
is.  assume  that  you  are  a  bureaucrat 
and  you  read  this  and  tried  to  interpret 
it.  and  you  had  three  solicitations  be- 
fore you.  one  from  a  male  minority, 
one  from  a  female,  and  one  from  a 
white  male,  and  you  said  to  yourself, 
what  does  this  term,  "strictly  adhere 
to  such  goal  when  evaluating,"  mean? 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reclaiming  my  time.  I  will 
be  glad  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  in 
two  ways.  First  of  all.  it  means,  in  gen- 
eral, the  same  sort  of  things  that  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  meant  when  he  used 
the  words  "goal"  and  "shall." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  write  the 
language.  I  did  not  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  for  the  interpre- 
tatiqp.  He  gave  it  to  me. 


I  wouild  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr,  Gingrich],  and  repeat 
again,  (wople  on  the  other  side  have 
told  yott,  treat  this  like  the  civil  rights 
bill.  They  have  told  us  they  are  inter- 
preting this  with  the  same  clarity  and 
compas$ion  that  they  showed  in  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

I  would  say  if  you  were  in  the  RTC 
and  you  were  looking  at  this,  you 
would  interpret  this  in  a  general  con- 
text of  legislation.  You  look  at  the 
goal.  You  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween a  goal  and  a  mandated  require- 
ment. "Goal"  does  mean  something  dif- 
ferent, as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  WYLIE]  said,  and  "strictly  adhered 
to"  means  you  try  very  hard  to  reach 
those  goals.  If  you  cannot  reach  them, 
then  you  have  not  reached  them. 

But  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  only  on 
that.  I  want  to  stress  again  two  points. 
First  of  all,  the  Senate  has  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exactly  what 
he  wanted.  The  Senate  apparently, 
while  I  cannot  ascribe  motives  to  the 
Senate,  but  those  who  think  that  it  is 
lese  majeste  for  the  Congress  to  sug- 
gest how  the  RTC  should  operate, 
would  he  very  pleased  with  the  bill 
that  came  out  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  saying  that  we  want  to  deal 
with  affirmative  action,  we  want  to 
deal  witfli  the  environment,  we  want  to 
deal  with  housing.  The  Senate  leaves  it 
alone.  It  this  language  absolutely  per- 
fect now?  No.  Members  on  this  side 
who  sponsored  the  amendment  regard- 
ing minority  outreach  and  women  have 
said  over  and  over  again  they  did  not 
mean  it  to  be  mandatory. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  wants  to  read  that  as  he  reads 
his  own  language,  to  make  it  manda- 
tory, we  can  go  to  conference,  given 
this  united  purpose,  and  we  can  easily 
clean  it  up.  But  that  is  not  what  they 
want  to  do.  They  want  to  use  the  word 
as  a  stick  to  beat  this  to  death  with, 
because  they  want  to  do  what  the 
Treasury  has  asked,  give  them  $30  bil- 
lion and  shut  up  about  it.  Do  nothing 
to  improve  minority  outreach,  do  noth- 
ing to  protect  the  environment,  and  do 
not  help  low  income  people  get  hous- 
ing. That  is  not  going  to  work. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  80  seconds  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]. 

In  my  amendment,  my  amendment 
says: 

The  Corporation  shall  take  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  steps  to  reduce  the  length  of 
time  institutions  remain  in  conservatorship. 

But  the  language  which  is  in  the  bill, 
and  I  could  not  have  objected  to  it 
quite  as  much,  it  says,  "shall  strictly 
adhere  to  such  goals." 

I  submit  that  "strictly  adhere"  is  far 
more  restrictive  language  than  "all 
reasonable  and  necessary  steps,"  when 
evaluating  solicitations  of  services  re- 
sponses from  any  source. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

□  1950 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Let 
me  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  a  way. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  I  am  going  to  try  to  agree 
with  him.  which  he  will  probably  re- 
sent. I  would  be  prepared  as  a  sup- 
porter of  this,  when  we  get  to  con- 
ference, and  we  cannot  do  it  here,  to 
take  out  the  words  "strictly  adhere 
to,"  and  use  his  words,  "reasonable  and 
necessary."  If  the  gentleman  would 
agree  to  that,  we  could  all  agree  to 
that,  and  we  would  not  have  an  issue 
left,  which  is  why  the  gentleman  prob- 
ably will  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  might.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  made  that  offer  a  little  earlier, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
amend  this  bill  to  insert  the  phrase, 
"reasonable  and  necessary,"  where  the 
phrase,  "strictly  adhere,"  applies. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no 
point  to  make  an  amendment.  That  is 
beyond  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MCCOLLUM]. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
gla.d  to  see  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognizing  the  prob- 
lem we  have  in  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  terminol- 
ogy that  lawyers  deal  with  all  of  the 
time.  "Strictly  adhere"  is  indeed  a 
definite  quota,  and  that  unfortunate 
language  is  in  the  bill  now.  Maybe  we 
will  get  an  amendment  to  it  in  a  sec- 
ond. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  is  wrong  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment. It  is  just  simply  a  symptom  of 
what  is  wrong  with  these  proposals 
that  are  here. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  tonight  is 
clearing  the  way  to  make  things  sim- 
pler for  the  RTC  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  proi)erty  it  has,  not  adding  new 
burdens  to  it,  not  adding  new  impedi- 
ments to  it.  We  need  to  be  trying  to 
make  it  so  that  the  costs  are  less,  not 
just  throwing  new  language  out  that 
says  least  cost  this  way,  and  we  direct 
you  to  do  it  that  way  and  so  on. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  have 
already  passed  900  pages  of  law  direct- 
ing them  what  to  do.  I  happened  to 
think  that  that  was  very  complicated. 
I  did  not  vote  for  that  bill,  that 
FIRREA  bill  back  a  year  or  so  ago.  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  going  to  set  up 
a  big  mess,  and  in  large  measure  we 
have.  But  we  are  on  that  train  now. 


and  the  only  issue  important  to  this 
Congress  right  now  ought  to  be  how  to 
stop  the  clock  from  running  up  $9  mil- 
lion a  day  that  we  are  losing  by  wast- 
ing time  and  not  providing  the  $30  bil- 
lion needed  so  that  they  can  resolve  or 
get  rid  of  the  95  failed  savings  and 
loans  that  are  already  out  there,  the 
very  simple,  basic  Wylie  bill  that 
underlies  all  of  this. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  instead  of 
getting  another  amendment,  which  we 
do  here  with  all  of  these  additional  pro- 
visions in  it  of  restrictions  on  the  RTC 
that  the  Gonzalez  substitute  would  do, 
is  simply  defeat  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment as  we  have  done  the  other  amend- 
ments tonight,  and  let  the  freestanding 
Wylie  bill,  stripped  down,  nothing  but 
the  $30  billion  amount  of  money,  go  to 
RTC  to  get  their  job  done. 

Mr.  Seidman.  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
that  has  to  oversee  the  whole  problem 
of  resolving  these  folks,  says  that  pro- 
vision in  this  amendment  that  Mr. 
Gonzalez  has  offered  is  going  to  cost 
not  only  more  dollars  to  the  RTC  and 
the  FDIC.  but  is  going  to  make  their 
task  difficult,  and  is  going  to  create  a 
disparity  between  how  we  resolve  fail- 
ing banks  and  failing  thrifts  that  may 
well  drive  depositors  of  savings  and 
loans  over  to  banks,  and  that  is  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money.  We 
ought  to  listen  to  the  chairman  of  the 
FDIC.  He  is  a  pretty  responsible  guy. 

As  to  the  minority  contract  provi- 
sions, however  the  debate  comes  out  on 
that  tonight,  why  do  we  need  to  do  it? 
We  already  know  that  of  the  5,924  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  RTC  to  date, 
that  21  percent  of  those  have  been 
awarded  to  minority-  and  women- 
owned  firms.  They  have  done  that  vol- 
untarily, without  anybody  putting 
goals  or  quotas  or  anything  else  in 
here. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  the  total  dol- 
lar value  of  those  contracts,  28  percent, 
28  percent  have  been  awarded  already 
to  minority-  and  women-owned  firms. 
So  what  are  we  debating  that  issue 
over?  Why  are  we  putting  all  these  new 
restrictions  in  and  costly  provisions  in 
the  law?  We  ought  not  to  be  doing  it. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  the  final  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Wylie  bill,  stripped  down  in  its 
naked  $30  billion  funding  form. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  we  have 
remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  12  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  9¥i  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss],  a  hardworking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very 
much     appreciate     the     distinguished 


chairman   of  the   committee   yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  familiar  with  the  horror  stories 
about  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion's ability  to  sell  its  real  estate  as- 
sets. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  RTC  is  not 
only  having  difficulty  selling  its  assets, 
but  managing  them  as  well. 

As  Congress  debates  giving  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  $30  billion, 
the  RTC  is  trying  to  evict  tenants  out 
of  their  homes. 

One  might  ask  what  the  tenants  did 
to  be  evicted?  The  answer  is:  They  had 
the  misfortune  of  holding  a  valid  lease 
in  a  building  that  is  owned  by  the  RTC. 
For  that  crime,  the  RTC  wants  to  send 
them  packing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  outrage.  In 
New  York  City,  the  RTC  has  plans  to 
evict  nine  tenants  from  a  building  on 
East  57th  Street,  and  it  has  similar 
plans  for  at  least  900  other  apartments 
in  the  city.  I  want  to  clear  up  three 
myths  that  are  clouding  the  debate  on 
the  RTC's  actions  to  abrogate  tenant 
leases. 

Myth  1  is  that  the  RTC  will  save  the 
American  taxpayer  money  by  nul- 
lifying the  leases.  This  is  false.  The 
RTC  will  not  save  any  money.  In  fact, 
unless  Congress  passes  the  Gonzalez 
substitute  which  contains  a  limitation 
on  the  abrogation  of  tenant  leases,  the 
RTC  stands  to  lose  money. 

That's  because  the  big  savings  the 
RTC  expects  to  reap  by  breaking  the 
leases  will  surely  be  lost  in  legal  fees. 

Already,  the  State  of  New  York  and 
some  of  the  evicted  tenants  are  chal- 
lenging the  RTC  in  court.  Each  evic- 
tion will  cost  the  RTC  about  $5,000  in 
legal  fees.  If  the  RTC  carries  through 
with  its  plans  with  the  900  or  so  other 
apartments,  its  actions  could  cost  the 
Government  $4.5  million  or  more. 
What's  more,  the  CBO  cost  estimate  of 
the  entire  affordable  housing  title  is 
less  than  $1  million.  This  cost-benefit 
analysis  clearly  shows  that  the  RTC 
stands  to  lose  money,  not  save  it. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  issue  of 
tenant  protection  is  only  a  big  city 
issue. 

As  the  RTC  currently  interprets  its 
authority,  it  can  go  into  any  multifam- 
ily  building  in  America,  decide  the  rate 
of  return  on  the  building  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  boot  the  tenants  out.  That 
means  that  any  congressional  district 
that  has  a  multifamlly  building  owned 
by  the  RTC  is  in  jeopardy  and  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  RTC 
owns  a  lot  of  property  in  a  lot  of  con- 
gressional districts. 

The  fact  that  this  would  ham>en  in 
New  York  City  is  obscene  given  the 
housing  shortage  the  city  is  currently 
experiencing.  Where  does  the  RTC  ex- 
pect these  people  to  go?  Why  doesn't 
the  RTC  simply  sell  the  buildings  as 
occupied? 
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I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  multifamily 
Itroperty  the  RTC  owns  in  New  York 
City  is  not  in  the  affluent  areas,  but  in 
the  lower  to  moderate  income  areas. 
like  Queens. 

The  last  myth  is  that  the  problems 
with  the  RTC  will  go  away  if  Congress 
gives  the  RTC  S30  billion  now  and  shuts 
up.  If  we  were  to  follow  this  path,  we 
would  be  saying  to  our  constituents 
that  there  is  no  room  for  meaningful 
reform  of  the  largest  real  estate  owner 
in  the  Nation. 

Nobody  believes  that.  There's  plenty 
wrong  with  the  RTC's  activities,  and  it 
is  Congress's  duty  to  correct  it,  since 
there  is  no  leadership  coming  from  the 
White  House  on  the  issue. 

My  constituents  are  being  asked  not 
only  to  pay  for  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout,  but  they  are  being  evicted 
from  their  homes.  In  the  face  of  these 
activities.  Congress  will  not  and  should 
not  rubber  stamp  a  RTC  spending  bill 
that  contains  no  reforms.  To  do  so 
would  be  a  breach  of  proper  congres- 
sional responsibility. 

The  very  reasons  I  support  the  tenant 
protection  provisions  in  the  Gonzalez 
substitute  led  me  to  vote  against  the 
Slattery  proposal.  Although  I  support 
the  principle  of  putting  RTC  funding 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  I  voted 
against  the  substitute  because  it  did 
not  contain  provisions  that  protect  my 
constituents  from  the  RTC's  plans  to 
evict  certain  tenants  from  their  apart- 
ments in  New  York  City.  As  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  voted  for  the 
Slattery  amendment,  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  abandon  my  constitu- 
ents on  such  a  vital  issue  as  losing 
their  homes. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly Congressman  Engel,  Con- 
greMman  Schumkr.  and  Chairman  Gon- 
zalez, for  their  leadership  on  these  re- 
form proposals,  particularly  the  pro- 
tection of  tenant  rights.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  $30 
billion  with  the  modest  reforms  set 
forth  in  the  Gonzalez  substitute. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlenmn  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  the  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
weaknesses  of  the  amendment  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
supporters  wants  to  ask  unanimous 
cement  to  amend  the  amendment  in 
the  middle  of  the  legislative  process, 
and  frankly  that  is  how  we  gret  bad  law. 

First  of  all,  it  was  inspirational  of 
our  good  friend  from  New  York  defend- 
ing the  right  of  wealthy  people  in  New 
York  City  to  be  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  tune  of  S2,000  a 
month  per  apartment.  I  know  of  his 
conunltn>ent  to  fairness,  but  I  think 
S2.000  a  month  in  subsidy  by  the  tax- 
payers per  unit  is  a  little  bit  ripe. 


Second,  the  drafting  is  peculiar.  I 
want  to  again  go  back  because  I  dou- 
ble-checked with  several  attorneys  who 
disagree  with  our  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  Where  it  says  on  page 
18  and  19,  "The  Corporation  shall 
strictly  adhere  to  such  goal  when  eval- 
uating solicitation  of  services  re- 
sponses," I  went  to  Webster's  Third 
New  International  Dictionary.  "Strict- 
ly" Is  defined  as  "In  a  strict  manner, 
without  latitude."  "Strict"  is  defined 
as  "particularly  severe  in  requirement, 
permitting  no  evasion."  Permitting  no 
evasion. 

I  would  suggest  that,  just  to  stay  on 
this  one  example  out  of  many  in  this 
particular  amendment,  this  language 
would  clearly  mean  to  any  reasonable 
civil  servant  that  when  faced  with 
three  solicitations,  one  contract  offer 
by  a  woman  who  is  part  of  the  10  per- 
cent part  of  the  quota,  one  part  offered 
by  a  male  of  a  minority  which  is  part 
of  tlie  15  percent  of  the  quota,  and  one 
offei-ed  by  a  white  male,  a  majority 
male,  that  that  civil  servant  would 
have  to  conclude  that  their  first  re- 
course, before  evaluating  any  other  as- 
pect of  the  solicitation,  would  be  to 
check  and  see  whether  or  not  the  quota 
had  been  met. 

Now  I  do  not  see  how  any  reasonable 
person  looking  at  this  language  could 
reach  that  conclusion,  but  I  turn  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  for  an  expla- 
nation of  how  a  reasonable  person 
could  reach  that  conclusion. 

n  2000 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  rather  say.  rather 
than  bog  down  in  this  argument,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  a  source,  but  if 
Members  would  agree,  we  could  amend 
it.  The  gentleman  said  my  willingness 
to  do  a  unanimous-consent  amendment 
shows  poor  drafting.  I  will  admit  to  im- 
perfect drafting  in  every  bill  we  have 
ever  seen.  That  is  why  we  had  a  con- 
ference committee. 

I  think  a  word  is  being  artificially 
seized  upon  to  cover  up  a  substantive 
disagreement,  and  the  way  to  deal  with 
that  is  that  the  chairman  could  have 
unanimous  consent  if  the  gentleman 
would  all  agree  that  the  chairman  or 
somebody  else  could  get  unanimous 
consent  to  do  away  with  the  word 
"strictly." 

Would  that  change  the  gentleman's 
opinion  one  iota? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  My  point  was 
very  simple.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  dif- 
ficult for  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  accept  it.  My  point  is  we 
have  an  entire  amendment  which  on 
the  one  hand  is  subsidizing  wealthy 
apartments  in  New  York  City. 


Mr.  PRANK  of .  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  not  the  amendment 
we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  is  all  in  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  birefly,  it  is  in 
the  overall  amendment,  but  the  part 
that  he  was  talking  about  had  to  do 
with  rent  control  in  New  York  City, 
not  the  "strictly"  part  of  it.  I  was  ob- 
jecting to  that.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
gentleman  was  confusing  the  matter. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  entire  Gonzalez 
amendment  is  filled  with  these  kinds  of 
errors. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fion.  Maryland.  On 
which  point? 

Mr.  MFUME.  On  the  question  the 
gentleman  first  raised  about  the  word 
"strictly." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
have  the  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  on 
"strictly." 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  "strict- 
ly" is  aji  adjective  that  modifies  the 
verb  "adhere"  that  speaks  to  the  noun 
"goal."  And  "goal"  does  not  require.  It 
does  not  mandate.  It  suggests.  So  we 
could  get  hung  up  on  semantics  all  day 
long.  It  just  means  that  you  are  going 
to  try  to  reach  the  goal. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman  is 
demonstrating  the  essential  reason  we 
have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  pass  a 
signable  civil  rights  bill.  The  fact  is 
that  "strictly  adhere"  interpreted  by 
virtually  anybody  in  this  country 

Mr.  MFUME.  We  do  not  have  a  civil 
rights  bill  because  people  do  not  want 
to  pass  one. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  that  "strictly  ad- 
here" aa  interpreted  by  virtually  any 
attorney  except  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Massachusetts,  and  I  have 
asked  a  number  on  our  side,  "strictly 
adhere,"  as  interpreted  by  virtually 
any  civil  servant,  means  that  if  you  are 
a  civil  servant  and  you  end  up  with  a 
solicitation,  you  are  going  to  start  by 
analyzing  whether  or  not  you  filled 
your  quotas  before  you  evaluated  it  for 
any  other  reason. 

Mr.  MFUME.  You  are  going  to  strict- 
ly adhere  to  the  goal,  not  a  quota.  You 
are  not  going  to  adhere  to  a  goal. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  civil 
rights  bill,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
communicate  it  to  you,  but  I  think  it 
did  not  pass  because  Members  here  did 
not  want  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  just,  if  I 
might,  and  I  think  I  am  going  to  run 
out  of  time  for  the  third  time,  let  me 
just  say  that  we  introduced  today  a 
civil  rights  bill  which,  if  the  gentleman 
would  help  us  pass  it,  we  could  get  it 
signed  within  60  days.  It  is  a  civil 
rights  bill  that  accomplishes  90  percent 
of  what  the  gentleman  wants  to  accom- 
plish. I  would  just  suggest  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  that  we  very  much  want  to  pass 
and  sign  civil  rights  bill  without 
quotas. 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman: What  happens  to  the  other  10 
percent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Engel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gonzalez  substitute 
being  considered  today.  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Gonzalez  for  includ- 
ing language  based  on  my  bill,  the  Ten- 
ant Protection  Act  of  1991,  in  this 
amendment. 

The  savings  and  loan  scandal  has  re- 
sulted in  a  few  people  getting  richer 
and  the  rest  of  America  picking  up  the 
tab.  Now,  the  RTC  wants  to  make  it 
worse  by  throwing  law  abiding  tenants 
out  of  their  homes.  This  policy  is  a  dis- 
grace and  a  slap  in  the  face  to  hard- 
working Americans.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  amendment  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
horrible  and  unfair  practice. 

Specifically,  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment requires  the  RTC  to  act  like  any 
other  landlord  when  dealing  with  occu- 
pied residential  properties  by  forcing  it 
to  obey  State  and  local  tenant  protec- 
tion laws  when  attempting  to  abrogate 
leases.  This  provision  protects  tenants 
around  the  Nation  from  wrongful  evic- 
tions. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act 
[FIRREA]  created  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  [RTC]  to  close  insolvent 
savings  and  loans  and  to  manage  prop- 
erties previously  held  by  insolvent  in- 
stitutions. The  RTC  has  interrupted 
FIRREA  to  allow  the  agency  to  cancel 
all  contracts,  including  residential 
leases,  even  if  the  tenants  are  paying 
rent  and  abiding  by  State  and  local 
laws. 

The  RTC  is  currently  attempting  to 
cancel  existing  leases  in  New  York  City 
in  order  to  sell  the  apartments  as  co- 
ops or  condominums.  The  RTC  has  also 
been  attempting  to  use  the  similar 
practices  on  people  living  in  section  8 
housing.  In  performing  these  evictions, 
the  RTC  would  be  overriding  existing 
State  and  local  laws  designed  to  main- 
tain affordable  housing  and  protect 
tenants  from  imjust  evictions. 

The  people  being  affected  by  the 
RTC's  actions  are  low  and  middle  in- 
come. The  RTC  currently  has  taken 
over  563  properties  in  the  New  York 
City  area  and  501  of  them  have  an  aver- 
age appraised  value  of  $56,000  per  unit. 
These  are  not  luxury  apsu-tments. 

These  apartments  are  occupied  by 
hard-working  Americans  who  scrape 
together  the  rent  every  month  and  try 
to  do  the  best  for  their  families. 
Throwing  them  out  of  their  houses  so 
that  the  RTC  can  sell  or  rent  the 
apartment  for  a  little  more  money  is 
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an  outrage.  While  this  is  currently  oc- 
curring in  New  York,  it  could  happen 
anywhere  because  the  RTC  believes  it 
has  the  power  to  cancel  anyone's  lease 
at  any  time  under  FIRRELA. 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  just  the 
protection  of  tenants.  If  the  RTC  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  with  this  practice, 
its  actions  could  have  broad  implica- 
tions on  the  sanctity  of  State  and  local 
laws. 

It  is  amazing  that  an  administration 
which  is  constantly  stressing  States 
rights  and  preaching  against  mandates 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
trying  to  totally  ignore  State  and  local 
laws.  I  guess  this  administration's  atti- 
tude is  to  support  States  rights  only 
when  it  is  to  its  benefit. 

Allowing  the  RTC  to  continue  its 
current  residential  lease  abrogation 
policies  is  extremely  dangerous.  It  will 
not  only  cause  innocent  people  to  lose 
their  residences,  it  could  create  a  situ- 
ation where  the  RTC  and  other  Federal 
agencies  are  dictating  land  use  policies 
to  States  and  localities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  State  and 
local  laws  and  to  protect  law-abiding 
tenants  from  arbitrary  and  wrongful 
eviction  by  a  government  agency.  The 
Gonzalez  amendment  will  accomplish 
this  goal  by  removing  the  agency's 
right  to  override  State  or  local  tenant 
protection  laws.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
rja  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  obvious  that  we  have  gotten 
in  a  heck  of  a  mess  here  with  this  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation. 

I  voted  for  the  FIRREA  bill  when  it 
came  up  for  one  simple  and  basic  rea- 
son. I  wanted  to  make  sure  the  Federal 
Government  maintained  its  commit- 
ment that  those  depositors  who  had  up 
to  S100,000  in  those  accounts  would  see 
that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Government  was  behind  it  and  we 
would  not  abrogate  our  responsibil- 
ities. That  is  the  reason  I  voted  for 
that  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  lot  of 
other  provisions  in  it  which  concerned 
me  greatly,  and  as  I  look  at  the  major 
complaints  which  have  emanated  from 
those  out  there  looking  at  acquiring 
RTC  properties,  those  45,000  properites 
that  we  have  heard  of,  it  is  apparent 
that  much  of  what  we  put  in  this  legis- 
lation has  played  a  major  role  in  seri- 
ously jeopardizing  our  goal  of  speedily 
moving  those  properties  out  into  the 
marketplace. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  FIRREA  leg- 
islation, there  are  three  conflicting 
measures  in  there  which  make  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  RTC  to  move 
these  properties.  No.  1,  they  are 
charged  with  maximizing  the  recovery 
of  funds  for  the  Government;  No.  2, 
nainimizing   the   negative   impacts   on 


local  housing  nmrkets;  and.  No.  3, 
maximizing  the  preservation  of  afford- 
able housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  those  are  very 
admirable  goals,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  complying  with  those 
constraints  has  played  a  major  role  in 
delaying  the  movement  of  those  prop- 
erties out  into  the  marketplace. 

As  we  look  at  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute, as  it  is  proposed.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  this  will  simply 
exacerbate  an  already  serious  problem. 
It  is  apparent  to  me  that  what  we  need 
to  do  is  move  ahead  as  quickly  as  we 
can. 

This  thing  is  costing  us  S8  million  a 
day.  We  have  got  to  move  ahead  quick- 
ly, get  this  stuff  out  so  that  the  mar- 
ketplace can  run  its  course,  and  do  not 
burden  it  down  with  all  of  these  oner- 
ous provisions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms.  Wa- 
ters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  the  RTC  has  been  irrespon- 
sibly managed. 

Many  of  us  are  willing  to  hold  our 
noses  and  vote  for  this  $30  billion  ap- 
propriation, but  only  if  there  is  some 
oversight  and  only  if  there  is  some  fair- 
ness. 

They  have  done  a  poor  job,  and  you 
want  them  to  continue  to  do  a  poor 
job.  You  talk  about  wanting  to  protect 
those  savers  who  thought  they  were 
going  to  be  guaranteed  that  they  would 
be  protected  by  this  Government;  well, 
you  cannot  do  that. 

D  2010 

They  have  done  them  wrong  to  begin 
with,  and  they  will  exacerbate  the 
problem  if  they  allow  this  bill  to  go 
through  funding  the  RTC  without  any 
oversight.  I  say  to  Members,  many 
Members  on  this  floor  today  will  not 
vote  for  a  bill  unless  there  is  oversight, 
there  are  protections,  and  there  is 
some  fairness.  If  the  administration 
wants  to  fund  the  RTC,  and  I  know  the 
administration  desperately  wants  to 
fund  RTC,  Members  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  accept  the  Gonzalez 
proposal,  and  get  on  with  the  business 
of  funding  it.  Otherwise,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  and  we  will  not 
have  anything. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie].  As  I 
understand  it,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  entitled  to  close  this  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  entitled  to  close. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Since  I  am  in  that  posi- 
tion, I  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
■Vento].  I  am  not  saying  this  because  I 
am  trying  to  butter  any  Member  up, 
but  the  gentleman  that  I  yield  time  to 
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for  the  closingr  of  our  side  of  this  de- 
bate, the  grentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vento],  has  chaired  and  will  con- 
tinue to  chair  the  task  force  on  RTC.  If 
there  is  any  Member  that  knows  any- 
thin?  about  RTC,  we  will  hear  from 
him  now. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  very  generous  remarks.  The  last 
18  or  19  months,  a  lot  of  Members  have 
been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  issue,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  had 
that  opportunity  and  to  serve  this 
House  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  at  the 
point  where  we  need  to  make  our 
minds  up  to  do  something  about  the 
way  the  RTC  is  functioning.  We  all  rec- 
ognized the  problems  in  1989  were  seri- 
ous, and  tonight  in  1991  they  are  much 
more  serious.  The  problem  has  grown 
by  two  or  three  times  what  we  thought 
it  would  be  in  1989.  It  is  not  a  $50  bil- 
lion problem  anymore.  It  is  not  a  $135 
billion  problem  in  just  actual  losses, 
but  much  greater.  Most  Members  do 
not  think  about  the  1988  deals  that  are 
costing  money. 

The  fact  is  the  RTC  has  a  big  job,  and 
we  find  problems  with  the  way  the  law 
waa  written  and  the  way  it  should  func- 
tion. The  Gonzalez  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  toward  trying  to  provide 
some  of  those  answers. 

I  support  that  amendment,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  The  fact 
is  that  if  we  look  at  this  amendment, 
and  what  it  is  trying  to  accomplish,  we 
are  trying  to  deal  with  the  basic  costs 
of  what  the  RTC  is  going  to  be.  what 
the  taxpayer  bill  for  the  RTC  is  going 
to  be. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  least  cost 
amendment  which  says  we  will  try  to 
work  this  out  in  a  way  that  is  least 
costly  to  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not  know 
any  Member  in  this  body  that  can 
frankly  vote  against  that.  I  think  it 
represents  what  the  goals  are  in  the 
RTC.  I  think  everyone  in  this  body 
should  agree  with  that.  That  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  part  of  this 
amendment.  It  deals  with  the  cost  of 
this  particular  program. 

Beyond  that,  this  particular  amend- 
ment, of  course,  provides  the  necessary 
dollars,  the  $30  billion.  I  think  all 
Members  recognize  it  is  necessary,  but 
I  want  to  point  something  out  in  terms 
of  the  brain-dead  S&L's  still  operating. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  unless 
we  make  the  RTC  work,  the  problem  of 
those  dead  bodies  is  going  to  remain 
within  the  RTC.  so  we  have  to  make 
the  RTC  get  rid  of  the  $150  billion  of  as- 
sets that  it  is  sitting  on.  Members 
want  to  give  it  the  ability  to  do  that. 
resolve  the  institutions  in  the  least 
costly  way  in  terms  of  dollars  we 
spend,  and  make  certain  that  the  as- 
ssts  that  were  dead  on  the  outside  do 
not  remain  dead  on  the  inside  of  the 
RTC,  which  is  what  is  happening.  That 
Is  the  outrage  that  this  body  feels  in 


terms  of  the  concern  with  the  way  the 
RTO  is  functioning.  If  they  have  some 
properties  that  can  be  useful  to  the 
general  public,  that  are  only  costing 
money  to  manage,  we  ought  to  move 
them  out. 

There  are  a  couple  of  amendments 
here,  including  the  affordable  housing 
that  address  the  issue.  Why  wait  until 
something  is  in  resolution — receiver- 
ship? This  Gonzalez  amendment  says: 
Deal  with  it  when  it  is  in  conservator- 
ship, in  the  inception,  and  move  the 
property  out.  That  is  what  is  costing 
money  to  administer.  Most  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  RTC  are  in  paper.  They  are 
not  in  property.  But  when  the 
nonperforming  loans  continue  to 
nonperform.  they  can  convert  them- 
selves into  property. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  assets  of  $150 
billion  are  in  actual  real  estate  owned. 
So  this  amendment  says  to  move  it 
out.  sell  it.  In  fact,  we  are  probably 
better  off  almost  giving  it  away.  The 
ETC  oversight  board  has  suggested  as 
muc^.  If  we  have  some  properties  that 
are  of  environmental  concern,  that 
have  cultural,  historic,  or  other  quali- 
ties that  are  important  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  that  are  close  to  conserva- 
tion units,  we  should  give  those  agen- 
cies at  the  national  level,  the  State 
level,  the  opportunity  to  incorporate 
and  utilize  that  property.  If  there  is 
any  silver  lining  in  this,  that  ought  to 
be  it. 

One  of  the  issues  is  the  buzzword 
■■quota."  We  have  that  down.  We  think 
we  know  how  to  get  a  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion. I  say  with  regard  to  that  issue,  as 
we  look  at  the  specific  words  here; 
text,  without  context,  is  pretext.  That 
is  what  we  have  here.  We  have  a 
buzzword.  We  have  a  knee-jerk  reaction 
to  something.  We  have  a  goal  in  this, 
which  of  course  is  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  minorities,  for  women,  to 
have  an  opportunity  with  the  biggest 
corporation  that  we  have  created  in 
this  Nation  in  a  long  time. 

I  think  it  is  proper.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  have  affirma- 
tive action  with  regard  to  that  type  of 
program.  It  would  be  a  scandal  if  we 
did  not  make  an  effort  to  try  and  rec- 
ognize that  and  incorporate  those  pro- 
visions. 

Members,  I  might  say  one  last  thing 
with  regard  to  the  issue  dealing  with 
the  contracts  and  rents.  The  only  con- 
tracts, it  seems  to  me.  that  the  RTC 
ought  to  hold  up  were  the  golden  para- 
chutes for  the  executives  that  were 
coming  out  of  those  failed  institutions. 
Unless  they  are  criminals,  the  RTC 
bent  over  backward  to  say  that  a  con- 
tract is  a  contract.  We  have  to  pay 
these  people  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  after  they  have  worked  for  6, 
7  months,  they  are  still  on  the  con- 
tract. They  were  still  under  the  con- 
tract getting  those  types  of  salaries. 

I  will  tell  Members  that  there  are 
other  contracts  that  are  important  too. 
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like  those  that  affect  someone  on  a 
limited  income,  living  in  New  York 
City,  or  some  other  place  across  this 
country,  that  deserve  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  reasonable  contract  fulfilled 
in  terme  of  what  their  rent  is.  That  is 
all  they  say.  Do  not  throw  people  out 
on  the  street.  We  should  not  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  RTC  bailout  on 
their  back.  They  are  a  low-income  per- 
son. They  do  not  deserve  that  respon- 
sibility. Put  the  onus  where  it  belongs, 
and  quit  trying  to  pile  it  on  the  poor. 
Vote  aye  for  the  Gonzalez  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  2  minutes. 

I  think  this  is  a  well-intentioned 
amendraent,  but  it  will  raise  the  cost. 
It  will  subsidize  wealthy  people  in  New 
York  City  in  their  apartments,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  came  and  suggested  that  it 
is  fair  for  people  who  are  making 
$25,000.  families  who  are  making  $25,000 
a  year,  to  subsidize  the  apartments  of 
millionaires  in  New  York  City.  Now,  I 
had  offered  a  proposal  a  little  earlier 
on  the  issue  of  minority  contracting. 
There  was  an  attempt  made  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  change  the  language 
which  called  for  strict  adherence.  I  had 
suggested  that  we  attempt  to  reach 
goals  an  minority  contracting.  This 
language  in  the  bill  calls  for  quotas,  I 
submit.  I  think  the  substitute  is  fa- 
tally flawed  in  that  regard.  I  think  it  is 
fatally  flawed  in  that  there  is  this  sub- 
sidization for  wealthy  tenants. 

I  had  offered  some  management  re- 
forms which  were  talked  about  here  a 
little  earlier.  They  were  voted  down.  I 
think  that  the  debate  has  been  very 
well  stated  here.  All  the  various  Mem- 
bers have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves.  I  recommend  a  no 
vote  on  the  Gonzalez  substitute. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  provisions  contained  in  the 
Gonzalez  substitute  to  H.R.  1315,  which  would 
prohibit  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
[RTC]  from  circumventing  State  and  local  laws 
and  evicting  tenants  from  property  it  has  ob- 
tained title  to. 

As  you  know,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act  [FIRREA],  Congress  charged 
the  RTC  with  corxjucting  its  case  resolutions 
and  asset  sales  in  a  way  that  maximizes  re- 
turn to  the  Government,  stabilizes  local  econo- 
mies, and  gives  taxpayers  something  t^ack  for 
their  money.  The  measure  also  directed  the 
RTC  to  administer  an  affordable  housing  pro- 
gram and  strengthen  existing  laws  against 
redlining.  Unfortunately,  the  RTC  seems  to 
have  taken  a  selective  approach  to  ttie  law. 

While  one  of  the  broad  powers  given  to  reg- 
ulators aHows  the  RTC  to  cancel  all  contracts, 
including  residential  leases,  the  agency  is  fail- 
ing to  upAokj  the  spirit  of  FIRREA's  affordable 
housing  provisions  by  evicting  tong-standing 
tenants  fit>m  property  it  has  obtained  title  to  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  sales  prospects  for  the 
then-vacant  apartments.  In  the  case  of  New 
York,  ttiese  evictions  woukj  circumvent  State 
and  local  laws  designed  to  maintain  affordable 
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housing  and  protect  tenants  from  wrongful 
evictions.  The  planned  evictions  would  exacer- 
bate an  already  acute  shortage  of  affordable 
housing  in  many  communities  around  the  Na- 
tion. It  makes  no  sense  to  try  to  resolve  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis  by  adding  to  the  coun- 
try's acute  housing  shortage.  Surely,  we  can 
find  better  ways  to  deal  with  the  problem  tfian 
to  undermine  the  availability  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income rental  units. 

Under  the  Gonzalez  substitute,  the  RTC's 
authority  to  abrogate  residential  leases  or  ten- 
ancy will  be  Nmited  to  action  permitted  under 
State  and  local  law.  By  rescinding  the  RTC's 
right  to  preempt  State  and  local  laws,  this 
measure  will  protect  tenants  from  wrongful 
eviction  and  help  maintain  affordable  housing 
around  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Gonzalez  substitute 
amendment.  Earlier,  my  colleague  Congress- 
man Wylie,  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  elaborated  on  the  prob- 
lems which  wouM  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Gonzalez  amendment.  At  this  time,  I 
woukj  like  to  emphasize  a  few  of  his  points. 

The  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  has  put  before  this  body  a  pro- 
posal wfiich  wouki  prevent  the  RTC  from  han- 
dling business  in  an  effective  and  cost-efficient 
manner.  Instead,  it  includes  provisions  whk;h 
woukJ  actually  increase  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and  burden  the  RTC  with  additkxial 
demarxls  whkrfi  will  prevent  ttiem  from  doing 
what  they  set  out  to  do,  close  failed  thritts  and 
repay  the  protected  depositors. 

The  chairman's  least  cost  provision  creates 
yet  another  convoluted  resolution  procedure 
through  which  the  RTC  must  maneuver.  The 
effects  of  such  a  change  could  result  in  unex- 
pected cash  outlays  and  coukj  cause  the  un- 
necessary failure  of  weak,  but  currently  sol- 
vent, thrifts.  Additional  arxl  unnecessary  fail- 
ures will  cause  tfie  RTC  to  ask  for  an  increase 
in  funds. 

Changes  made  in  affordable  housing  rules 
included  in  this  amerKJment  prompt  an  addi- 
tional cost  and  will  cause  a  violatk>n  of  last 
year's  txxlget  resolution. 

Finally,  the  Gonzalez  amendment  proposes 
minority  contracting  goal  of  25  pwrcent;  of 
whch  15  percent  is  alkxated  for  minorities 
and  10  percent  for  wonien.  The  RTC  is  mak- 
ing efforts  to  attract  qualified  minority  contrac- 
tors. I  support  tfie  RTC's  efforts  in  this  area 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  establishing  goals,  rwt 
quotas,  for  actively  seeking  out  minority  and 
women  contractors. 

For  budgetary  reasons,  I  will  vote  against 
the  Gonzalez  substitute  amendment,  and  in 
favor  of  a  bill  wliich  will  alk>w  the  RTC  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  ck>sing  down  failed 
thrift  institution  and  protect  depositors. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  the  implca- 
tx>ns  of  passing  the  Gonzalez  substitute.  Be- 
cause the  House  rules  were  waived  on  the 
substitute,  the  zero  cost  estimate  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  substitute.  However,  it  has  been 
reported  to  me  that  the  Offk^e  of  Management 
and  Budget,  who  will  ultimately  detennine  the 
substitute's  cost,  believes  that  tfiese  amend- 


ments wHI  increase  outlays  by  approximately 
$175  millnn  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 

The  implications  of  the  OMB  cost  estimate 
is  that  five  programs  will  be  sequestered  up  to 
their  maximum.  The  automatic  spending  in- 
creases in  the  Natk)nal  Wool  Act,  the  Special 
Milk  Program  and  the  vocatronal  rehabilitation 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1992  will  be  com- 
pletely rescinded.  In  addition,  the  maximum 
reductk)n  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  will  be  made  and  all  State  increases 
in  the  Foster  Care  Maintenance  Payment  Rate 
and  Adopbon  Assistarne  Program  will  not  be 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government.  Also,  it 
is  likely  that  all  Mednare  providers  will  receive 
a  reduction  in  their  reimbursement  through  a 
minisequester  next  fall. 

I  think  tfiat  all  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  aware  that  adoption  of  the  Gonzalez  sut>- 
stitute  coukJ  result  in  a  significant  sequester 
by  OMB  in  the  Foster  Care,  Medicare,  and 
other  programs. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Banking  Committee 
on  the  underiying  RTC  bill.  Clearly,  this  bill 
needs  to  pass.  But  I  strongly  t>elieve  that  the 
House  shouM  folbw  its  rules  and,  at  a  mini- 
mum, we  shoukj  have  the  OMB  cost  estimates 
in  hand  so  Merrtjers  fully  understarxl  the  im- 
plications of  tfieir  vote  today  on  a  sequester 
next  fall  of  the  Medk^are  arKJ  foster  care  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gonzalez  sut>stitute  to  H.R.  1315, 
a  bill  to  provkte  funding  for  the  Resolutkxi 
Trust  Corporation  (RTC].  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Urt>an  Affairs, 
Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez,  for  his  initia- 
tive in  txinging  tfiis  intelligent  and  necessary 
legislation  to  the  fkx>r.  I  also  woukJ  like  to 
commend  his  colleagues  on  the  Banking  Conv 
mittee,  especially  Congressman  Mfume,  Con- 
gresswoman  Waters,  and  Congressman 
Flake,  who  worked  with  the  chairman  to  craft 
his  amendment,  and  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

No  single  issue  has  affected  the  financial 
stability  of  our  Natkxi  in  recent  times  as  se- 
verely as  the  savings  and  toan  crisis.  The 
Gonzalez  sutjstitute  recognizes  the  need  for 
additional  funding  at  this  time  to  meet  unex- 
pected costs  of  resolving  insolvent  thrifts 
under  ttie  Financial  InstitutkMis  Reform,  Re- 
covery and  Enforcement  Act  [FIRREA].  At  the 
same  time,  the  Gonzalez  substitute  promotes 
reforms  that  will  stgnifKarrtly  improve  RTC  op- 
erations and  t>enefit  the  general  publk:. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  2  years  ago,  we 
passed  the  Financial  Institutfons  Reform,  Re- 
covery, and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  restruc- 
turing Federal  regulatkxi  of  tf>e  savings  arxj 
loan  industry.  The  act  estat>iished  new  meth- 
ods to  resolve  ttie  unprecedented  number  of 
insolvent  and  endangered  thrifts,  thus  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  federally  insured  depos- 
its. Under  FIRREA,  Congress  provkJed  $50 
billion  for  tfie  RTC  to  cover  permanent  thrift 
losses.  In  1990,  the  administration  revised  its 
estimate  of  tfie  extent  of  tfie  savirtgs  and  foan 
crisis,  increasing  its  estimate  of  the  number  of 
insolvent  and  b^oubled  thrifts  whk;h  will  have  to 
be  ckjsed,  merged,  or  soU  from  500  institu- 
tions to  over  1 ,000  thrifts.  The  estimate  of  the 
cost  for  resolving  these  institutions  jumped 
from  the  original  estimate  of  $50  billkm  to 


$130  billkxt— an  increase  of  160  percent  in 
just  1  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  higher  fosse*,  the  $60 
billion  provided  by  FIRREA  has  been  used 
much  more  qunkly  than  expected.  In  fact,  by 
the  end  of  this  week,  the  RTC  wil  have  spent 
the  entire  $50  billkxi  originally  provided  by 
FIRREA  to  cover  thrift  fosses,  and  will  be 
forced  to  cease  covering  tosses  unless  it  re- 
ceives additional  funding.  For  these  reasons,  I 
believe  that  Congress  must  provkle  the  emer- 
gency funding  to  continue  RTC  operatiorts 
contained  in  this  legislatfon. 

However,  like  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  RTC  shoufo  be  given  a  blank 
check  of  $30  billfon.  It  is  tnie  that  there  have 
been  tremendous  increases  in  the  number  of 
insolvent  arxJ  b^oubled  ttvifts  and  in  the  pro- 
jected costs  of  lk)uidating  the  assets  of  these 
thrifts.  Yet,  numerous  problems  in  RTC  oper- 
ations have  become  apparent,  and  these 
problems  demand  that  a  package  of  refonns 
of  RTC  operations  be  attached  to  the  fundkig 
legislation. 

The  Gonzalez  sutkstitute  requires  the  RTC 
to  submit  a  detailed  plan  on  how  these  addi- 
tional funds  are  to  be  expended,  and  requires 
thiat  RTC  use  the  least  costly  method  in  re- 
solving failed  thrifts.  The  Gonzalez  substitute 
also  contains  improvements  in  the  affordable 
housing  program.  whKh  alfows  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, public  agencies,  arxl  fow-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  to  have  an  exclusive  op- 
tion to  txjy  certain  resklential  properties. 
These  improvements  include  elimination  of 
minimum  pricing  requirements  tor  eligible 
properties,  and  tfie  indusfon  of  housing  in 
conservatorship.  Currently,  only  properties 
under  RTC  receiversNp  are  included  in  the 
program. 

In  addition,  the  Gonzalez  sut>stitute  instructs 
RTC  to  avokj  displacement  of  tenants  from 
single-family  properties  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  and  permits  the  RTC  to  abrogate 
residential  leases  only  In  accordance  with 
local  and  State  laws,  or  applKatile  Federal 
laws.  The  Gonzalez  substitute  also  imposes 
affirmative  requirements  on  tt>e  RTC  to  consult 
with  other  Federal  agerx:ies  to  identify  envi- 
ronmentally signiftcant  or  sensitive  properties 
wh«h  come  under  their  control. 

I  am  especially  supportive  of  ttie  provisions 
in  tt>e  Gonzalez  sut)stitute  wfuch  address  a 
major  problem  in  RTC  operations,  the  lack  of 
any  effective  outi-each  sb^ategy  to  include  mi- 
nority and  women-owned  t)usinesses  in  RTC 
contracting.  This  probtem  is  addressed  t>y  es- 
tablishing an  overall  goal  of  awarding  25  per- 
cent of  RTC  contracts  to  companies  that  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  minorities  and 
women.  This  25  percent  goal  is  a  combination 
of  a  15  percent  goal  for  minority-owned  firms, 
and  a  10-percent  goal  for  women-owned  com- 
panies. These  voluntary  goals  wiM  be  very 
beneficial  in  helping  the  agency  become  more 
accountat>le  and  responsive  to  larger  public 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  ttie  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute, and  I  sti^ongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  passage  of  the  Gonzalez  substitute. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  bail  out  more  S&L's.  it  is 
fair  to  ask  how  we  have  done  to  date. 

The  first  results  on  the  fanwus  1988  fire 
sale  deals  are  In.  Some  of  ttiese  thrifts  are 
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earning  their  investors  returns  of  50  percent  or 
60  percent  Once  again,  private  profit  has 
conw  at  taxpayer  expense. 

Now  we  want  to  give  another  S30  WUon  to 
keep  this  process  going? 

Our  rrK>re  conservative  txethren  in  the 
House  often  oppose  giveaways.  Are  they  will- 
ing  to  include  S&L  investors? 

Moreover,  we  seem  to  have  learned  no  les- 
son from  all  of  this— just  a  week  or  so  ago 
banking  regulators  have  suggested  new,  more 
clever  ways  of  offering  convnercial  t>anks  for- 
bearance. 

They  have  the  nen/e  to  do  this  at  the  same 
time  they  are  cooking  up  various  schemes  to 
recapitalize  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  all  of 
which  try  to  hkle  the  fact  that,  in  the  end,  it  Is 
another  taxpayer  baikxjt. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  a  btll  I 
plan  to  introduce  whKh  stops  banks  from  pay- 
ing divklends  until  their  capital  is  fully  up  to 
snuff. 

Wittxxjt  a  responsible  financing  package 
that  irKludes  regk)nal  equity  and  avokls  urv 
necessary  financing  costs,  I  must  oppose  fur- 
ther funding  for  tfie  savings  arxJ  loan  bailout. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gonzalez  substitute  to 
H.R.  1315,  the  Resolutk>n  Trust  Corp.  Funding 
Act. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  t)ill  Is  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  bry  extending  an  additk>nal  S30  bil- 
lion of  funding  to  help  deliver  us  out  of  the 
S&L  morass. 

But  the  role  of  ttie  Federal  Government 
does  not  end  there.  It  Is  cilso  our  duty  to  see 
that  the  RTC  Is  administered  In  a  cost-effec- 
tive way  ttiat  comports  to  contemporary  Amer- 
ican needs  and  polcies. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  Is  our  best  option 
for  both  tiers  of  Federal  responsibility.  It  pro- 
vides S30  billion  in  additional  funding  to  the 
RTC  just  as  the  bill  does.  Then  it  picks  up 
where  the  bill  left  off. 

First,  for  fiscal  year  1991  only,  it  gives  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  nonprofit 
groups,  arxJ  publk:  agencies  the  first  option  to 
buy  RTC  homes.  The  minimum  price  rules, 
which  are  totally  inappropriate  in  these  situa- 
tions, woukj  not  apply,  so  that  lower  Income 
families  couM  actually  end  their  housing  dllenv 
mas  by  purchasing  an  affordable  bargain.  The 
United  States  has  a  crisis  in  housing  and 
homelessness.  It  woukj  be  foolish  to  miss  the 
golden  opportunity  to  help  alleviate  some  of 
those  problems. 

Second,  ttie  protections  for  tenants  that  It 
offers  are  essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
RTC  from  creating  more  homeless  Americans. 

Third,  the  requirement  ttiat  the  RTC  use  the 
least  costly  means  of  handling  properties  Is  a 
dose  of  common  sense  that  shouM  have  been 
used  a  long  time  ago. 

Finally,  the  goal  for  15  percent  of  the  con- 
tracting to  be  done  with  mirxxity  owned  busi- 
nesses and  10  percent  with  women  owned 
businesses  is  only  fair.  Although  present  law 
says  they  shouU  receive  their  fair  share,  so 
lar.  contracts  to  these  firms  have  been  grossly 
inadequate.  Yet.  minorities  and  women  are 
hurt  by  the  S&L  crisis  as  much  as  anyone, 
and  maybe  more,  tt  is  too  bad  that  a  provisk>n 
Bee  this  remains  necessary  in  1991,  but  the 
plain  iruih  is  that  it  is. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gonzalez  substitute 
adeply  handles  the  two  facets  of  Congress' 
role  In  cleaning  up  the  S&L  mess,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to  H.R.  1315, 
Legislation  providing  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poratton  [RTC]  with  an  additional  S30  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1991. 

When  Congress  created  the  RTC  through 
the  enactment  of  FIRREA  [the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act]  In  1989,  we  provided  S50  billion  thru 
1992,  to  salvage  500  falling  institutions.  To 
date,  the  RTC  has  disposed  of  only  250  out  of 
the  then  known  489  failed  thrifts.  Now  the 
RTC  Is  saying  that  not  only  is  that  S50  billion 
gone,  but  they  need  an  additional  $30  billion 
just  to  get  through  this  fiscal  year. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  another  600 
sick  thrifts  are  still  in  business.  Every  day 
these  Institutions  are  kept  open,  the  cost  of 
the  bailout  increases.  If  the  RTC  needs  $30 
billion  more  just  to  get  through  this  year,  what 
is  the  price  tag  going  to  b>e  for  fiscal  year 
1992?  Where  Is  all  this  money  going?  Why 
aren't  more  of  the  assets  heW  by  the  RTC 
being  sold  to  cover  some  of  these  costs?  And, 
more  importantly,  how  can  we  continue  to 
blindly  pay  for  the  bungling  of  this  bailout? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  cost  of  this  salvage 
operation,  as  estimated  by  our  Illustrious  ad- 
ministration, coukj  be  as  low  as  $130  ttilllon 
over  the  next  30  years  or,  as  Stanford  Univer- 
sity economists  believe,  as  high  as  $1 .3  trillwn 
over  the  next  40  years. 

I  deni  know  about  my  colleagues,  but  I 
have  heard  from  my  constituents  arvj  they  are 
tired  of  paying  for  this  mess,  especially  when 
they  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  and 
those  responsible  for  the  mismanagement  arxl 
fraud  of  these  Institutions  are  still  roaming 
around  the  country,  living  in  their  lavish 
homes,  and  driving  their  luxury  cars. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
support  this  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texa«  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  121,  noes  303, 
not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  41] 
I  AYES— 121 
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Ackenaan 

Alexander 

Andersen 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Bellennn 

Bennai 

Bonior 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks, 

Brown 

Bryant 


Carper 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI> 

Conyers 

Cox  (ID 

Coyne 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dlngell 

Olxon 

Donnelly 

Downey 


Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Espy 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

FogltetU 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gejdenson 


Gephardt 

Gonialec 

Gray 

Green 

Hayes  (ID 

Hoar  land 

Hochbniec  Idler 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbanl 

Jacobs 

Jerrerson 

Jontz 

Kennedy 

Kleczka 

Kopetskl 

Kostm&yer 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Lehman  (FL> 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Mavroules 


Abercrombl* 
Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
AuColn 
Bacchus 
Baker 
Ballenerer 
Barnard 
Barrett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
BevlU 
Bllbray 
BlUrakls 
Bllley 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Brewster 
Broomneld 
Browder 
Bruce 
Bunnln? 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Combest      [ 
Condlt         I 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coushlln 
Cox  (CA) 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 
DeFazlo 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dooley 


Mazzoll 

McDermott 

Mrume 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moody 

Moran 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosl 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Roe 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Savage 

NOES— 303 

Doollttle 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hobaon 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 


Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Slkorskl 

Smith  (FL) 

Solaiz 

Staggers 

stark 

stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Venlo 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Yates 


Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Neal  (NO 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nuasle 

Obey 

Olln 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 
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Paoetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Reg:ula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rire» 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 


Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skagg« 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stal  lings 

Steams 

Stenholm 

NOT  VOTING— 7 
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Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Synar 

TallOD 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thonuw(GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torricelll 

TraHcant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whltten 

Williams 

Woir 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


Flake 

Hammerschmldt 

Matsul 


Miller  (OH) 

Mrazek 

Udall 

a  2037 


Wilson 


Mr.  DAVIS  and  Mr.  McMILLEN  of 
Maryland  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute printed  in  part  one  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  part  one  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Hoyer] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Cardin, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1315)  to  provide  funding  for  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


D  2040 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  201,  noes  220, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  9.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  42] 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

AuC^ln 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bllirakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonlor 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Broomneld 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cllnger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Cox  (ID 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

DcLay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

DurblD 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Erdrelch 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Qallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gephardt 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Allard 


AYES— 201 

Geren 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradtson 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagonmrslno 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Martin 

McCandless 

McColIum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moras 

Morella 

Morrison 

Murtha 

NOES— 220 

Andrews  (ME)  Annunzlo 

Andrews  (NJ)  Applegate 

Andrews  (TX)         Aspln 


Myers 

Nichols 

Olln 

Orton 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlggs 

RItter 

Roberts 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Sarpallus 

Sax  ton 

SchlfT 

Schumer 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wazman 

Weber 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Zelifr 

Zimmer 


Atkins 

Bacchus 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Borskl 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Camp 

Campbell  (COi 

Carr 

Clay 

Clement 

Coble 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Costello 

Cox  (CA) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLajro 

Dellums 

DUon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Engel 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Felghan 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

GaydoE 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Guarlnl 

Harris 

Hayes  (IL I 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HerUl 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horn 


Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjortkl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFaloe 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lewis  (FD 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llpinskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marl  "nee 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McMlllen(MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Poshard 

Pursell 


QulDen 

Rahall 

Raimtad 

Rai«el 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sanders 

Sanpneister 

Santorum 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schalze 

Senaenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solan 

Spence 

Staggers 

StalllDgs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Haj'e8(LA) 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Flake  Hammerschmldt     Mrank 

Hall  (OH)  Mauui  Udall 

Hall  (TX)  Miller  (OH)  WUsoo 

D  2056 

Messrs.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia. 
MURTHA,  and  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legrislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  H.R.  1315. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYE»).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITHDRAWAL   OF   NAME   OF   MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  328 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  328. 
The  gentleman's  name  was  mistakenly 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  1175.  DESERT  STORM  EMER- 
GENCY AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  102-17)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  Ill)  providing  for  the  con.sider- 
ation  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1175)  to  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1991  in  connection  with  operations 
in  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  pres- 
ently known  as  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm,  and  for  other  purposes. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
Senate-passed  bill  on  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  exist  at  the  Speak- 
er's desk;  is  It  something  that  is  on  the 
Speaker's  desk,  available  for  action  by 
the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  Informed  that  the  bill  is  held 
at  the  Speaker's  table. 


Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  at  the  desk,  and 
could  the  Chair  inform  us.  as  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry,  by  what  man- 
ner it  might  be  possible  to  bring  that 
bill  to  the  floor  either  tomorrow  or  in 
the  near  future? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  there  is  now  no 
privileged  procedure  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor.  But  the  Chair  will  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen that  that  is  under  active  con- 
sideration, as  to  the  next  steps. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  of  the  cost  of 
$8  million  a  day  to  the  taxpayers,  there 
are  a  number  of  Members  who  believe 
that  this  is  something  that  should  be 
done  by  tomorrow.  Is  there  a  process 
by  which  this  could  be  brought  to  the 
floor  by  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
only  process  that  would  be  available  at 
this  present  time  would  be  by  unani- 
mous consent  under  the  Speaker's  an- 
nounced guidelines. 

The  Chair  would  not  want  to  respond 
further  without  consulting  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  present  Chair  does  not  know  the 
posture  of  the  Speaker  and  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  on 
this  issue.  But  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it 
not  correct  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing this  evening  to  take  care  of  this, 
we  could  run  into  the  problem  then  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  in  trying  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  tomorrow  and  so. 
therefore,  we  could  complicate  the 
matter? 

The  reason  for  raising  the  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry  now  is  to  see  whether  or 
not  there  is  something  that  could  be 
done  yet  this  evening  that  would  as- 
sure us  the  ability  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  in  a  reasonable  fashion  to- 
morrow. Is  that  under  active  consider- 
ation by  the  leadership? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  efforts  being 
made  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 


STATUS  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 
TRUST  CORPORATION  FUNDING 
(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  this  is  an  extraordinary  request 
here.  I  think  the  minority,  the  Repub- 
licans have  fouled  their  own  nest. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  refused  any  kind  of  dis- 
cussions as  to  some  viable  compromise. 
The  whole  approach  has  been  we  are 
going  to  have  everything  our  way  or 
nothing,  so  what  has  happened  here  to- 
night is  simply  a  clear  signal  that 
somehow  or  other  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  has  got  to  get  himself  over 


here  and  start  talking  to  our  side  of 
the  leadership  and  seeing  how  we  can 
structure  a  truly  bipartisan  approach 
for  a  solution. 

As  to  the  cost  scare,  they  have  been 
scaring  us  this  way  for  2  years.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  that  is  not 
the  true  cost.  The  true  cost  is  the  way 
the  resolutions  have  been  conducted, 
which  have  been  draining  $20  million  a 
day  from  the  Treasury.  That  is  what 
we  wanted  to  resolve. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  re- 
miss at  this  point  in  the  night  for  any- 
body to  tffy  to  use  some  quickie  meth- 
od to  try  to  resurrect  a  bill  that  the 
minority  itself  killed. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING 

(Without  objection.  Mr.  GINGRICH 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  there  were  two  opportunities  to- 
night tot  the  chairman  and  another 
Democrat  to  offer  alternatives  to  the 
Wylie  bill.  The  chairman's  bill  went 
down  101  to  303.  It  was  rejected  by  al- 
most 3  to  1.  The  other  substitute  of- 
fered by  a  Democrat  went  down  186  to 
237. 

On  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
wc  provided  by  a  3-to-l  margin  the 
votes  nedessary  to  stop  the  loss  of  S8 
million  a  day.  every  day.  We  are  pre- 
pared, as  the  chief  deputy  whip  indi- 
cated a  few  minutes  ago,  we  are  quite 
prepared  tonight  or  tomorrow  to  sup- 
port an  effort  to  pass  the  Senate  bill, 
to  get  tkis  over  with,  because  if  we 
leave  tomorrow  that  is  S8  million,  if  we 
leave  on  Thursday  it  will  be  $16  mil- 
lion, on  Friday  it  will  be  $24  million,  on 
Saturday  it  will  be  $32  million,  on  Sun- 
day it  will  be  $40  million,  on  Monday 
$48  million,  an  additional  $48  million 
that  we  will  be  losing  as  a  country  for 
no  reason. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  it  would 
not  be  hard  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to 
work  together  tomorrow  morning. 
With  just  a  little  bit  of  support  from 
the  Democratic  leadership,  I  think  we 
could  pass  this  and  get  it  out  of  the 
way.  Everyone  knows  we  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  deposits.  So  all  we  are 
doing  right  now  is  wasting  $8  million  a 
day  while  the  Democratic  leadership 
tries  to  get  its  act  together. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
FUNDING 

(Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hous9  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get 
the  Treasury  Department  to  talk  to  us 
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about  getting  a  bill  together  that  could 
command  a  majority.  No  bill  had  a  ma- 
jority today. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue.  People  are 
prepared  to  work  together. 

The  Treasury  Department  had  taken 
the  attitude  that  they  will  accept 
nothing  that  does  not  give  them  com- 
plete carte  blanche.  The  argument  that 
this  is  costing  $8  million  a  day,  the  cal- 
culations here  have  been  unusually  soft 
and  spongy.  The  world  has  ended  on 
this  bill  about  nine  times.  They  are 
running  out  of  money  all  of  the  time, 
and  they  keep  finding  new  money. 

But  we  got  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  threatening  to 
veto  the  bill  if  it  had  in  it  some  amend- 
ments that  nobody  thought  were  of  any 
great  magnitude.  We  think  they  im- 
proved the  bill  some. 

This  is  not  about  trying  to  save  58 
million  a  day.  The  Treasury  does  not 
believe  that  itself.  If  they  did,  they 
would  have  accepted  the  invitation  sev- 
eral weeks  £igo  to  negotiate  a  bill,  be- 
cause we  always  knew  that  there  could 
be  difficulty  on  this. 

The  Senate  just  acted,  so  we  have  not 
held  the  bill  up  yet,  until  today,  and 
we  were  prepared  to  begin  negotia- 
tions. There  were  the  normal  efforts  of 
negotiations  that  could  not  go  forward 
because  the  Department  was  taking  a 
stonewall  position. 

What  we  have  is  the  Treasury  De- 
partment announcing  that  they  are 
going  to  get  the  money  that  they  want, 
to  spend  as  they  wish,  and  no  one  is 
going  to  be  allowed  to  interpose  any 
kind  of  concern  whatsoever. 

D  2110 

That  is  why  a  significant  number  of 
Republicans  voted  against  the  bill 
today.  That  is  why  no  bill  got  a  major- 
ity, and  that  is  why  until  and  unless 
the  Treasury  Department  agrees  to  ne- 
gotiate on  this  bill,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  will  be  no  legislation,  because 
there  is  no  majority  for  any  particular 
version  right  now. 

But  we  could  easily  get  one,  and  if 
Treasury  really  believes  its  own  rhet- 
oric, they  would  not  have  been  re- 
sponding as  they  have. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  be 
given  an  additional  1  minute  for  the 
purposes  of  his  yielding  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  The  Chair  will  recognize  an- 
other Member.  Of  course,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  for  1  minute,  obvi- 
ously, one  cannot  be  recognized  twice. 
Another  Member  could  be  recognized 
for  the  purposes  of  yielding. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
some  of  the  arguments  we  have  heard 
here  so  far  very  interesting. 

The  chairman  tells  us  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  bill  tonight,  and  yet  the  Repub- 
licans voted  more  than  3  to  1  for  this 
bill,  while  the  Democrats  voted  more 
than  2  to  1  against  the  bill.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  that  is  Republicans  fail- 
ing to  deliver  the  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority 
party  in  this  body  has  some  respon- 
sibility. If  you  are  going  to  be  an  over- 
whelming majority,  somewhere  along 
the  line  you  have  to  take  responsibility 
for  giving  a  certain  number  of  votes, 
including  maybe  a  majority  of  your 
own  votes,  on  issues  of  this  kind.  That 
you  did  not  do.  In  fact,  you  could  not 
even  deliver  a  majority  of  Democratic 
votes  for  the  chairman's  own  bill.  The 
bill  offered  by  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez], 
went  down  with  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats voting  against  it  as  well  as  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Republicans. 
So,  therefore,  you  had  no  approach 
that  was  acceptable. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  argument 
that  somehow  this  is  a  failure  of  the 
administration  to  negotiate.  The  ad- 
ministration has  no  votes  on  this  floor. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  do  our  job.  If  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  come  up  and 
stroke  enough  Members,  well,  that 
does  not  give  us  the  right  to  refuse  to 
do  what  is  necessary  and  so,  therefore, 
part  of  the  problems  that  exist  here  to- 
night is  the  fact  that  this  body  has 
failed  its  duty,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
reflect  on  that  and  hopefully  do  some- 
thing by  tomorrow  that  makes  certain 
that  the  taxpayers  do  not  continue  to 
bear  the  burden  of  $100  million  of  costs 
that  did  not  need  to  be  spent. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  US  TO  DO  OUR  JOB 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


WE  MUST  WORK  WITH  THE  LEAD- 
ERSHIP ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE 
AISLE 

(Mr.  MFUME  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
across  this  Nation  have  watched  this 
debate  today. 

For  those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  a  day  but,  rather, 
years  that  we  have  been  working  on 
this. 

I  think  the  last  thing  that  people  in 
their  homes  and  elsewhere  watching 
tonight  again  would  want  to  hear 
would  be  this  Democrat  versus  Repub- 
lican, "You  did  it,  I  didn't  do  it"  sort 
of  thing.  I  have  never  during  this  de- 
bate taken  that  approach.  I  would  ask 
Members  to  refrain  from  it  now. 

We  really  have  a  serious  job  in  front 
of  us.  We  have  honest  differences  on 
this.  There  has  been  give  and  take  on 
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both  sides,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  consensus. 

So  in  order  to  build  consensus,  one 
must  go  to  the  table  with  that  recogni- 
tion, and  I  think  with  a  desire  to  hon- 
estly negotiate. 

I  would  ask, -because  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzai,bz]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 
the  ranking  minority  member,  have 
worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this,  that 
the  chairman's  remarks  at  least  be 
heeded  by  those  persons  on  the  other 
side,  particularly  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  and  the  distinguished  dep- 
uty whip,  that  they,  in  fact,  get  hold  of 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Brady,  come  back  to 
the  committee,  work  with  members  of 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  this 
aisle  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  re- 
solve basic  differences  in  this  demo- 
cratic process  and  come  away  with 
something  we  at  least  can  have  some 
semblance  represents  our  own  positions 
on  this. 


SET  PARTISANSHIP  ASIDE 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  appreciate  both  the  remarks 
and  the  tone  of  the  remarks  from  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  only  re- 
gret that  those  were  not  the  remarks 
that  began  this  discussion. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it,  it  was  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee who  rose  to  address  the  floor  and  to 
accuse  the  Republicans  of  failing  to  do 
what  was  necessary  in  providing  the 
vote  to  pass  some  kind  of  solution  to 
this  problem. 

In  that  regard,  I  just  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  everyone  that  we  have 
had  four  votes  here  over  the  last  few 
hours  on  this  issue.  In  the  last  one,  the 
Democrats  voted  177  to  81  against  pass- 
ing the  final  bill.  Before  that,  on  the 
Gonzalez  substitute,  the  Democrats 
voted  143  to  118  against  the  Gonzalez 
substitute.  Before  that,  we  had  the 
Wylie  substitute,  and  on  that  one  the 
Democrats  voted  223  against,  only  39 
for. 

The  only  option  the  Democrats  have 
provided  the  majority  of  the  votes  for 
all  night  long  happened  to  be  the  Slat- 
tery  amendment,  where  they  voted  179 
yes,  82  against,  and  I  think  everyone 
clearly  understood  that  that  meant  10 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  taxes  in  the 
middle  of  a  recession,  something  I  indi- 
cated earlier  that  not  even  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
lieves is  wise  economic  policy  at  this 
time. 

We  are  happy  to  set  partisanship 
aside  on  this  side  as  long  as  we  receive 
the  same  action  from  Members  on  the 
other  side. 
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RTC  BILL  DID  NOT  PASS  FOR  A 
VARIETY  OF  REASONS 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
would  say  is  that  what  we  thought  all 
along  is  probably  true,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  to  pass  this  bill,  and  we  can 
present  a  version  which  gets  a  large 
number  of  Democratic  votes,  and  a 
small  number  of  Republican  votes,  and 
the  people  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  can  prevent  a  version  which  gets 
a  large  number  of  Republican  votes  and 
a  small  number  of  Democratic  votes. 
That  is  obvious.  That  is  what  today 
proved.  I  think  we  knew  it  before 
today. 

The  only  way  that  we  are  going  to 
actually  pass  a  bill  and  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities is  by  having  a  bipartisan 
agreement  hammered  out  in  advance, 
and  then  having  a  majority.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  could  be  a  narrow  majority  of  votes 
from  each  side  of  the  aisle.  That  did 
not  happen. 

There  were  attempts  to  do  it,  but  it 
did  not  happen  for  a  whole  variety  of 
reasons. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  simply  to  say  a  naked  bill  was  the 
only  way  to  do  this,  and  because  a 
naked  bill  failed  by  this  amount  of 
votes,  that  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
nor  does  it  really  explain  fully  what 
happened  today. 

A  naked  bill  is  not  the  only  way  to 
do  it.  There  are  many  variations  on 
this  theme,  and  if  we  want  to  pass  a 
bill,  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
working  together  on  some  kind  of  com- 
promise that  will  get  a  majority  of 
votes  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  just  want  to,  as  somebody  who 
cares  very  much  about  passing  this, 
who  tried  to  work  with  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  take  some 
umbrage  at  the  fact  that  people  say. 
"Well,  if  the  naked  bill  did  not  pass, 
that  is  the  only  way  to  pass  it,"  and 
one  Bide  is  to  blame. 

Two  other  bills  did  not  pass  because 
they  did  not  get  votes  from  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  That  is  the  simple  fact  of 
truth,  and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
pass  this  is  by  working  together  on  a 
bill  that  is  somewhere  between  some  of 
the  bills  that  were  on  the  floor  today. 


THE  DEPOSITORS  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY  ARE  FRIGHTENED 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
jwrmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
here  to  participate  in  a  special  order, 
but  I  think  I  will  just  participate  in 
this  little  special  order. 

The  majority  of  the  membership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  cast  a  political 


vote  tonight,  nothing  more  or  less.  It 
was  an  easy  vote  to  be  against  RTC. 

They  can  look  good.  You  felt  good  to- 
night, but  you  look  bad  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  have  refused  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  leaders 
of  the  party.  You  have  frightened  the 
depoeitors  of  this  country,  and  I  think 
you  have  cast  a  tone  of  astonishment 
and  fear  in  those  RTC  people  who  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  this. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  can  hasten  to 
do  anything  about  it  tonight  or  even 
tomorrow,  and  it  does  little  good  for 
both  sides  to  point  a  finger  and  say, 
"We  supported  more  on  this  bill  than 
you  did,"  or  vice  versa. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  you 
played  politics  with  this  vote  tonight, 
and  the  country  is  going  to  be  shocked 
about  it. 

We  have  got  serious  problems  to  cor- 
rect. I  think  we  ought  to  stop  this  kind 
of  discussion  and  try  to  get  to  our  busi- 
ness. 


BRING  UP  THE  SENATE  BILL  ON 
RTC 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  has 
been  around  here  a  very  long  time  and 
is  very  discerning. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  the  person  to 
do  this,  but  my  recommendation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  gentleman  from  II- 
linoii  [Mr.  Michel],  our  leader  on  this 
side,  and  we  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  him,  go  to  the  Speaker  either 
tonight  or  tomorrow  morning  and 
make  a  suggestion  that  we  bring  up  the 
Senate  bill  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
make  an  attempt  to  pass  that. 

D  2120 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  a  lot  of  members 
on  this  committee  have  worked  very 
hard,  and  I  know  the  chairman  has 
worked  very  hard.  I  was  disappointed 
to  see  he  voted  against  the  bill  on  final 
passage  here,  but  I  understand  some  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  we  have 
before  Members. 

As  I  say.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
there  might  be  a  way  out  of  this,  be- 
cause we  are  looking  bad  right  now  be- 
cause the  RTC  needs  to  be  funded.  It 
has  to  be  funded.  We  have  to  fund  the 
RTC  to  pay  off  the  depositors.  We  can- 
not have  a  situation  where  we  might 
lose  confidence  in  the  depository  insti- 
tution system. 


RTC  HAS  MONEY  AVAILABLE 
(Ms.  WATERS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 
Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  [CJonzalez]. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wanted  to  point 
out  again  regarding  this  attempt  to 
scare  aU  Members  that  the  RTC  has 
money,  resolution  money  through  this 
month  of  March.  They  have  told  Mem- 
bers that,  plus  S8  to  $10  billion  in  bor- 
rowing »uthority.  GAO  has  told  Mem- 
bers the  RTC  has  $10  billion  on  hand  as 
of  February  28.  That  is  just  2  weeks 
ago. 

Therefore,  I  think  for  Members  to  be 
pummeled  and  browbeaten  out  of  fear 
that  thiB  fictitious  alarm  seems  to  be 
sounding  is  not  productive  to  a  very, 
very  serious  and  dispassionate  biparti- 
san approach.  I  think  we  have  to  look 
at  this  as  we  have  from  the  beginning. 
I  think  every  effort  was  made  on  the 
committjee  level  to  bring  about,  since 
last  October,  some  kind  of  resolution  of 
the  need  here  for  RTC,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  what  the  facts  really 
are. 

These  are  facts  and  figures  given  to 
Members  by  the  RTC  itself  and  by  the 
GAO. 


RTC  HAS  NO  MONEY  AVAILABLE 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentileman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man indicated  that  there  might  be 
some  money  left  until  March  for  the 
loss  of  funds.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  letter  here  from  L. 
William  Seidman.  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  who 
says  that  the  $18  billion  which  was 
made  available  through  a  glitch  in  the 
law  a  little  earlier,  was  for  operating 
funds  only,  that  they  could  not  be  used 
to  cover  losses  in  failed  S&L's.  That  is 
from  a  letter  dated  February  28,  and 
additional  moneys  will  be  needed  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  for  loss  funds. 

They  had  to  use  the  $18  billion  last 
year  oecause  we  did  not  pass  a  bill  last 
year,  and  that  is  gone.  There  If  no 
more  money  in  the  losses  fund,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  from  Mr.  Seidman. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COLORADO 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  Members  of  the  House 
that  Congressman  Dan  Schaefer  of 
Colorado  and  myself  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  entitled,  "The  Colo- 
rado Wilderness  Act  of  1991." 

This  legislation  is  critical  to  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State.  It  will  protect  the 
scenic  beauty  of  more  than  850,000 
acres  of  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  land  by  providing 
national  wilderness  protection.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  bill  seeks  to  address  the 
major  obstacle  to  additional  wilderness 
in  our  State— the  preservation  of  Colo- 
rado's right  to  control  its  own  water 
resources. 

What  many  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
realize  is  that  Colorado  has  a  semi-arid 
climate.  In  addition,  nearly  all  water 
in  Colorado  flows  out  of  the  State- 
there  is  hardly  a  stream,  large  or  small 
which  flows  into  the  State. 

That  is  why,  in  the  bill  we  have  in- 
troduced today  creating  vast  tracks  of 
wilderness,  we  have  attempted  to  in- 
sure that  we  do  not  create  a  cor- 
responding preemptive.  Federal  reserve 
water  right,  a  water  right  that  would 
precede  in  seniority  all  existing  water 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wilderness  designation 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  has  the  poten- 
tial to  cripple  Colorado's  unique  sys- 
tem of  water  law  that  took  more  than 
100  years  to  establish.  Even  more  im- 
portantly, it  has  the  potential  to  dev- 
astate the  already  beleaguered  agricul- 
tural industry. 

I  believe,  that  in  the  bill  which  was 
Introduced  today  that  the  proper  bal- 
ance has  been  created  between  the 
water  users  and  the  wilderness  advo- 
cates. I  hoi>e  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  study  this  issue  carefully 
and  support  this  proposal. 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
reduce  my  60-minute  special  order  for 
this  evening  to  a  5-minute  special 
order,  which  would  put  me  first  as  a 
Republican,  but  I  would  like  to  defer  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss].  I  will  go  second 
with  my  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  BELIEVE  IN  MIRACLES 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  1  minute  I  was  unable  to 
deliver  this  morning,  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  commercial 
for  my  5-minute  special  order  this 
evening,  which  will  follow  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

I  have  come  to  this  well  about  three 
times  since  February  28  to  say  that  I 
was  unable  in  my  heart,  and  it  is  just 
a  personal  thing,  to  feel  any  sense  of 
the  great  feeling  of  victory  sweeping 
the  country,  any  sense  of  euphoria,  be- 
cause I  had  given  a  great  part  of  my 
adult  life,  since  1965.  to  the  POW/MIA 
cause,  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  still  wear  the  bracelet  of  my 


best  friend  in  the  Air  Force,  Dave 
Herdlick,  a  known  prisoner  for  5  years. 
He  never  came  home,  nor  did  his 
cavemate,  Charlie  Shelton,  who  was 
shot  down  on  his  33d  birthday,  April  29, 
1965. 

I  wear  another  bracelet  for  a  man 
who  begins  7  years  in  captivity  in  Bei- 
rut on  the  16th  of  this  month,  just  a 
few  days.  But  a  miracle  has  happened. 
Every  single  POW  has  been  returned 
from  Baghdad  and  the  Basra  area,  in- 
cluding two  we  did  not  know  were  pris- 
oners from  the  last  fast  days  of  the 
year.  All  of  the  Marine  Corps  missing 
in  action,  every  single  one  of  them,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  heroic  KIA's.  have 
been  accounted  for.  All  of  the  Navy  and 
almost  every  Air  Force  and  Army  i)er- 
son.  as  I  speak.  A  true  miracle  has  oc- 
curred, and  I  will  talk  about  that  dur- 
ing my  5-minute  special  order. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
who  have  been  here  for  sometime  will 
probably  recall,  every  year  on  March 
12,  if  it  is  possible,  I  take  to  this  well 
to  commemorate  my  arrival  in  this 
country.  Now  it  is  53  years  ago  today 
on  March  12,  1938,  with  my  mother  of 
blessed  memory,  and  my  sister  Claire, 
as  a  way  of  articulating  my  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  for  what  this 
country  did  in  providing  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  not  only  flourish  and  grrow 
but  really  to  survive. 

□  2130 

We  left  Europe  and  came  from  Hun- 
gary on  the  very  eve  of  the  curtain  of 
horror  that  Hitler  and  his  Nazism  were 
about  to  drop  over  all  of  Europe,  and 
most  of  my  family  was  not  as  fortunate 
as  we  were.  My  grandparents  on  both 
sides,  countless  other  relatives,  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins,  did  not  survive.  We  did. 

But  I  think  what  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  just  for  a  minute  or  two  is  not 
just  our  own  personal  survival  and  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  the  fact  that 
people  historically  since  the  beginning 
of  this  country  have  looked  to  this  Na- 
tion, not  really  for  economic  opportu- 
nities, although  economic  need  was 
there  very  often,  but  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  themselves 
economically  or  academically  or  any 
way  that  they  wanted.  This  country  in- 
deed provided  an  open  Mecca. 

We  were  and  are,  I  think  to  this  day. 
the  haven  for  tolerance,  for  letting  peo- 
ple do  their  own  thing  so  long  as  they 
do  not  harm  other  people  in  genuinely 
and  legitimately  fulfilling  their  own 
needs. 

I  noted  in  the  newspaper  the  other 
day  that  we  are  becoming  an  immi- 
grant nation  once  again.  The  most  re- 
cent  census   indicates    that   we    have 


very  large  numbers  now  of  docu- 
mented, and  some  undocumented  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  country.  21  percent 
are  other  at  this  point,  various  groups. 

So  I  think  the  hope  is  that  with  all 
the  tensions  in  this  society  that  we 
will  again  sort  of  return  to  our  roots, 
recognize  our  own  diversity  and  build 
on  the  strength  that  that  diversity  has 
given  us  over  the  years. 

Because  the  hour  is  late.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


RETURNING  HEROES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  restrain  myself  from 
jumping  up  and  down  here  for  joy  to 
discuss  this  miracle  I  mentioned  a 
minute  ago  in  my  1-minute  speech. 

I  have  held  this  blowup  of  the  first 
eight  prisoners  taken  in  Iraq,  all  taken 
to  the  Baghdad  area,  I  have  held  this 
up  on  the  House  floor  about  six  times 
in  the  last  month. 

Now  I  hold  it  up  to  say,  quite  hap- 
pily, every  single  one  of  these  Ameri- 
cans, the  Italian,  the  Kuwaiti,  Muham- 
mad Mubarek,  and  the  Italian,  and  the 
Italian's  front  seater.  they  are  all 
home  safely  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

I  assumed  that  there  would  be  a 
whole  parcel  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men out  there  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  on  Sunday  to  just  luxuriate  in  the 
return  of  our  21  American  prisoners. 
One  came  in  alone  on  a  C-141  because 
he  is  still  on  a  stretcher.  I  had  the 
honor  of  chatting  with  this  fine  young 
Army  sergeant  who  almost  gave  his  life 
trying  to  save  one  of  our  F-16  pilots.  I 
met  20  of  the  21  returned  prisoners.  The 
only  one  I  missed,  and  I  must  have 
walked  by  her  three  or  four  times,  is 
young  Army  Spc.  Mellsa  Rathbun- 
Nealy.  I  thought  she  was  one  of  the 
young  escorts  in  her  desert  camouflage 
fatigues,  looking  3  or  4  years  younger 
than  her  own  tender  21  years  of  age; 
but  I  have  never  met  a  more  exem- 
plary, terrific,  solid  group  of  American 
men  juid  women  in  my  life. 

I  would  take  an  hour's  special  order 
to  try  and  do  justice  to  these  21  heroes 
tonight,  but  it  is  the  end  of  a  long  day. 
It  is  already  9:35  eastern  standard  time, 
and  tomorrow  I  am  on  my  way  to  Ku- 
wait to  view  the  devastation  there  of 
the  country  that  they  liberated,  not  a 
minute  too  soon;  so  I  will  probably  put 
it  off  until  next  week,  but  let  me  show 
you  some  pictures,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
show  them  to  the  Chair  and  then  turn 
it  around  the  other  way  so  the  cameras 
can  have  a  record  of  it.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Here  on  the  front  page  is  the  Army 
Stafi'  Sergeant  that  I  mentioned  before. 
Daniel  Stamaris.  He  is  one  of  three  sur- 
vivors from  a  crew  of  eight  on  a  rescue 
860  Black  helicopter.  The  pilot,  the  co- 
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pilot  and  three  of  the  enlisted  crew 
members  died.  The  three  survivors 
were  all  badly  injured.  Sergeant 
Stamaris  in  his  wheelchair,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  proudly  on  his  chest,  what  a 
fine  young  man.  Look  at  that  front 
page,  popping  that  salute  to  everybody 
as  he  comes  off  the  C-141. 

On  the  other  side,  the  back  page  of 
yesterday's  Washington  Times,  here 
come  a  typical  bunch  of  American 
Fighter  pilots,  a  Navy  F-14  Rio-Radar 
interceptor  officer  at  the  top.  Lt.  Ran- 
dolph Slade.  That  is  followed  by  one  F- 
16  pilot,  Harry  Andrews.  He  was  the 
one  that  the  H-60  was  trying  to  rescue 
when  he  was  down  toward  the  last  days 
of  the  war,  and  3  A-10  pilots. 

This  big  tall  handsome  guy  at  the  top 
here,  that  is  Capt.  Richard  Storr.  I  was 
standing  there  talking  to  him  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Not 
every  guy  coming  in  from  POW  cap- 
tivity gets  a  four-star  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force.  General  McPeak,  there 
to  greet  him.  General  McPeak  and  I 
were  asking  him  what  altitude  he 
bailed  out,  what  hit  him. 

He  said  a  SAM  hit  him.  That  was 
news  to  me.  I  did  not  think  we  lost  any 
aircraft  to  SAM's,  and  he  said.  "You 
could  tell  by  the  white  plume.  I  tried 
to  jig  around.  It  got  me,  a  near  shot.  " 

And  I  asked  him  a  very  stupid  ques- 
tion. I  said,  "Dick,  if  you  were  10,000 
feet,  wasn't  there  any  way  you  could 
have  glided  back  to  Saudi  Arabia?" 

And  he  said,  "Congressman,  when 
your  stick  does  this" — moving  his  hand 
around  loose  in  all  directions,  meaning 
his  hydraulic  controls  were  shot,  he 
said,  "You  come  to  the  conclusion  very 
quickly  you  are  going  to  have  to  jump 
out  of  that  airplane." 

Well,  the  same  thing  happened  to  me 
once  in  pilot  training  in  Arizona.  When 
you  lose  your  controls,  the  airplane  is 
no  longer  an  aircraft.  It  is  a  thing,  and 
he  said  he  bailed  out  at  about  10,000 
feet.  Coming  down  he  could  hear  the  37 
millimeter  cannons  firing  at  him,  at 
his  parachute,  he  thought. 

Then  I  asked  another  not  very  swift 
question.  You  learn  these  things  as  a 
television  host  in  all  the  years  to  ask 
these  bright  questions.  I  said,  "When 
you  landed,  did  they  not  kill  you  be- 
cause they  were  very  impressed  with 
the  bombing  and  that  the  war  would 
end  soon?" 

He  said,  "Sir,  they  were  very  im- 
pressed and  they  were  also  very  ticked 
off."  he  used  a  stronger  word,  and  obvi- 
ously he  was  beaten,  as  were  most  of 
these  prisoners,  the  severely  wounded 
ones  not  so  much. 

What  a  group  of  people,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  final  salute  to  the  lady  doc- 
tor, Maj.  Rhonda  Cornum  and  her  hus- 
band, who  is  also  an  Air  Force  flight 
surgeon  doctor,  was  over  there  in  the 
theater  as  a  flight  surgeon  for  the  58th 
Squadron  of  the  33d  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing. 
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their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  do  an  hour  on  this 
next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  names  of 
all  the  former  POW's  that  I  referred  to, 
as  follows: 

Former  POWs 

The  former  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  who  re- 
turned to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  yesterday 
are: 

Air  Force— Col.  David  W.  Eberly.  43.  Brazil, 
Ind.;  Lt.  Col.  Jeffrey  D.  Fox,  39.  Fall  River, 
Mass.:  Maj.  Thomas  E.  Griffith.  34.  Golds- 
boro.  N.C.;  Maj.  Jeffrey  S.  Tice,  35, 
Sellersville.  Pa.;  Capt.  William  F.  Andrews. 
32,  Syracuse.  N.Y.;  Capt.  Harry  M.  Roberts. 
30,  Savannah,  Ga.:  Capt.  Richard  D.  Storr.  29, 
Spoktne.  Wash.;  First  Lt.  Robert  J.  Sweet. 
24,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Navy— Lt.  Robert  Wetzel.  30.  Virg-inia 
Beach.  Va.;  Lt.  Randolph  Slade,  26,  Virginia 
Beach.  Va.;  Navy  Lt.  Jeffrev  N.  Zaun,  28, 
Cherrj-  Hill.  N.J. 

Army— Maj.  Rhonda  L.  Cornum,  36,  East 
Aurora.  N.Y.;  Staff  Sgt.  Daniel  J.  Stamaris 
Jr..  31.  Boise.  Idaho;  Spc.  Melissa  Rathbun- 
Nealy.  21.  Newayg-o.  Mich.;  Spc.  Troy  L. 
Dunlap.  20.  Massac.  111.;  Spc.  David  Lockett, 
23,  Fart  Bliss,  Texas. 

Marines— Lt.  Col.  Clifford  M.  Acree,  39,  Se- 
attle; Maj.  Joseph  J.  Small  III.  39.  Racine, 
Wis.;  Capt.  Michael  C.  Berry  man,  28,  Cleve- 
land. Okla.;  Capt.  Russell  A.C.  Sanborn,  27. 
DeLand.  Fla.;  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Guy  L. 
Hunter  Jr..  46.  Moultrie,  Ga. 


IMPROVING  THE  IRA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PiCKLE]  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  was  a  retire- 
ment plan  once  popular  with  a  broad 
cross-section  of  Americans.  However, 
in  paring  back  the  full  tax  deductibil- 
ity of  IRAs  in  1986,  Congress  pre- 
maturely retired  the  IRA  as  an  attrac- 
tive retirement  incentive. 

At  the  same  time,  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  U.S.  private  national  savings 
has  become  more  and  more  troubling. 
Many  of  our  foreign  competitors  have 
been  Increasing  their  national  savings, 
while  Americans  have  been  consuming. 
In  1989,  the  average  American  con- 
sumer saved  less  than  5  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  earned,  compared  to  16 
cents  in  Japan.  This  depressed  savings 
rate  has  become  a  major  contributor  to 
higher  interest  rates,  lower  national 
investment,  reduced  productivity 
growth,  and  higher  trade  deficits. 

The  time  had  come  for  us  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem  and  take  ag- 
gressive action.  If  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  low  national  savings  and  all  of  the 
problems  it  creates,  we  must  get  all 
Americans  involved  in  the  effort  by 
providing  attractive  incentives  for 
them  to  increase  their  individual  sav- 
ings. With  that  important  priority  in 
mind,  I  am  proud  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion today  to  restore  the  universal 
availability  of  the  fully  tax  deductible 
IRA. 


In  addition,  this  measure  will  im- 
prove on  the  traditional  IRA  by  allow- 
ing individuals  to  choose  between  tax 
deductible  contributions  to  traditional 
IRAs.  or  contributions  to  new  IRAs 
from  which  earnings  would  not  be 
taxed  wjien  they  are  withdrawn.  The 
bill,  which  is  a  companion  to  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ators Lloyd  Bentsen  and  William 
Roth  and  cosponsored  by  over  70  Sen- 
ators, would  also  allow  penalty-free 
withdrawals  from  IRAs  and  401(k)  plans 
for  firsti-time  home  purchases,  higher 
education  expenses,  and  devastating 
medical  expenses. 

This  Super  IRA  plan  will  not  only  re- 
store incentives  for  individuals  to  save 
for  retirement,  but  also  for  two  of  the 
biggest  investments  that  people  have 
to  make  during  their  lifetimes— pur- 
chasing a  home  and  paying  for  their 
children's  education.  It  will  also  cor- 
rect the  current  situation  in  which  a 
tax  penalty  is  imposed  on  people  who 
are  forced  to  make  withdrawals  from 
their  IRA  to  pay  for  costly  medical  ex- 
penses for  themselves  or  a  family  mem- 
ber with  a  serious  illness. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  to  address  these 
needs.  Encouraging  saving  for  edu- 
cational expenses  is  critical  to  ensur- 
ing that  no  child  will  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  college  due  to  a 
lack  of  financial  resources.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  a  college  education  for  a 
child  born  today  is  expected  to  exceed 
$200,000  at  a  private  university  and 
$60,000  at  a  State-run  university.  Yet 
most  Americans  who  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  college  are  saving  little 
or  nothing  to  pay  the  bill. 

Folks  do  try  to  save  in  order  to  pur- 
chase their  first  home,  but  most  find 
themselves  trapped  in  a  cycle  they 
can't  break.  Housing  prices  often  in- 
crease faster  than  their  income,  and 
many  younger  working  Americans  can 
never  seem  to  quite  set  aside  enough 
money  for  the  down  payment.  Rising 
housing  prices,  combined  with  spiral- 
ing  interest  rates  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  home  ownership  in 
every  year  since  1980,  especially  among 
young  families. 

The  Super  IRA  proposal  I  am  intro- 
ducing, along  with  Congressman  Bill 
Thomas  of  California  would  address 
both  of  tshese  needs,  allowing  all  Amer- 
icans to  use  the  tax  advantages  of  the 
IRA  to  help  pay  for  a  college  education 
or  to  purchase  that  first  home. 

Finally,  the  average  American  is  con- 
fronted with  health  care  costs  that  are 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  high  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1980's.  Faced  with  medical  costs  that 
are  increasing  more  quickly  than  the 
paycheck  of  the  typical  American,  the 
likelihood  of  financially  devastating 
medical  expenses  is  increasing  every 
year.  Even  so,  the  current  tax  laws 
continue  to  penalize  the  person  who  is 
forced  to  withdraw  money  from  an  IRA 
to  pay  large  unexpected  medical  bills 
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for  themselves  or  a  family  member. 
That  simply  isn't  fair,  and  the  legrisla- 
tion  I  and  others  are  introducing  would 
correct  that  inequity. 

While  I  intend  to  strive  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve we  should  not  take  action  that 
will  increase  our  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. I  strongly  supported  the  adoption 
last  year  of  new  budget  rules  which  es- 
sentially codified  that  belief  by  requir- 
ing pay-as-you-go  financing  for  any 
changes  in  the  law.  Clearly,  any  reve- 
nue loss  which  may  result  from  the 
passage  of  this  measure  must  be  paid 
for  out  of  other  sources.  However,  if  we 
can  get  Americans  to  start  saving 
again,  interest  rates  will  go  down,  the 
Government  will  not  have  to  rely  so 
heavily  on  foreign  capital,  and  our 
trade  deficit  will  be  diminished.  In  the 
long  term,  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  actually  save  the  Treasury  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  by  Representative  Bill  Thomas 
of  California  and  others,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schulze]  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Andrews], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]  in  introducing  this  measure. 
I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Pickle/Thomas  IRA  pro- 
posal be  included  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  leg- 
islation and  support  its  adoption. 

The  Pickle/Thomas  "Super-IRA' 

description  of  bill 

Makes  Deductible  IRAs  Available  to  All 
Americans. 

Under  the  PickleThomas  proposal,  all 
Americans  would  once  again  be  eligible  for 
fully  deductible  IRAs. 

Under  current  law,  only  those  who  are  not 
covered  by  any  other  pension  arrangement 
and  those  with  Incomes  under  J25,000  for  in- 
dividuals and  $40,000  for  married  couples  are 
allowed  to  fully  deduct  IRA  contributions. 
Annual  IRA  contributions  cannot  exceed 
$2,000  per  individual.  The  $25,000  and  $40,000 
Income  thresholds  are  not  indexed  for  infla- 
tion, with  the  result  that  fewer  and  fewer 
Americans  are  eligible  for  IRAs  every  year. 

After  these  income  thresholds  were  added 
in  1986,  contributions  to  IRAs  fell  by  almost 
70  percent  and  even  participation  by  families 
who  continued  to  be  eligible  fell  by  40  per- 
cent. 

Provides  Taxpayers  With  Another  IRA  Op- 
tion. 

tach  individual  would  have  the  option  of 
contributing  $2,000  per  year  either  to  a  tradi- 
tional IRA  or  to  a  new  type  of  IRA.  The  Indi- 
vidual could  contribute  the  full  $2,000  to  ei- 
ther type  of  account  or  could  allocate  any 
portion  of  the  $2,000  limit  to  the  different  ac- 
counts (e.g..  $1,000  to  a  traditional  IRA  and 
$1,000  to  the  new  type  of  IRA).  The  $2,000 
limit  would  also  be  indexed  to  reflect  infla- 
tion. 

Contributions  to  the  new  type  of  IRA 
would  not  be  tax  deductible,  but  if  the  assets 
remained  In  the  account  for  at  least  five 
years  all  income  would  be  tax-free  when  it  is 
withdrawn.  A  10-percent  penalty  would  also 
apply  to  earnings  withdrawn  within  the  first 
five  years. 
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Penalty-Free  IRA  Withdrawals  for  First- 
Time  Homebuyers,  Education  Expenses  and 
Financially  Devastating  Medical  Expenses. 

The  Pickle/Thomas  IRA  proposal  would 
provide  exemptions  from  the  10-percent  pen- 
alty tax  for  withdrawals  which  are  used  to 
purchase  a  first  home,  to  pay  for  educational 
expenses,  or  to  defray  financially  devastat- 
ing medical  expenses. 

Under  current  law,  withdrawals  from  IRAs 
are  generally  subject  to  a  10-percent  penalty 
if  made  prior  to  age  39^/2.  There  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  10-percent  penalty  for  with- 
drawals used  for  first-time  home  purchases, 
higher  education  expenses,  or  medical  ex- 
penses. 

The  PickleThomas  proposal  would  allow 
young  couples,  their  parents,  or  their  grand- 
parents could  draw  down  IRAs  to  pay  for 
first-time  home  purchases  without  paying 
the  10-percent  penalty  for  early  withdrawals. 

Under  the  Pickle/Thomas  proposal,  parents 
or  grandparents  could  draw  down  IRAs  with- 
out penalty  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
child  or  grandchild.  High  school  students 
with  part-time  jobs  could  put  their  earnings 
into  a  tax-favored  IRA  and  withdraw  the 
money  later  for  college  tuition  without  pen- 
alty. An  individual  wanting  to  go  back  to 
school  after  a  few  years  in  the  work  force 
could  use  the  IRA  to  save  for  anticipated 
education  expenses. 

The  Pickle/Thomas  proposal  would  also 
allow  individuals  with  medical  expenses  for 
themselves  or  their  dependents  in  excess  of 
7.5  percent  of  their  income  to  make  penalty- 
free  withdrawals  to  help  cover  those  ex- 
penses. 

Penalty-Free  Withdrawals  from  401(k)  and 
403(b)  Plans  for  First  Home  Purchases  and 
Educational  Expenses. 

Under  the  PickleThomas  bill,  employees 
could  make  penalty-free  withdrawals  of  their 
own  contributions  to  401(k)  and  403(b)  plans 
to  assist  with  first-home  purchases  or  edu- 
cational expenses.  These  rules  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  expanded  rules  provided  for  IRAs. 
Penalty-free  withdrawals  from  403(b)  and 
401(k)  plans  for  high  medical  expenses  are  al- 
ready permitted. 

Section  401(k)  and  403(b)  plans  are  em- 
ployer-provided retirement  plans  that  allow 
employees  to  make  tax-free  contributions 
out  of  their  paychecks.  Under  current  law. 
once  an  employee  makes  a  contribution  to  a 
401(k)  or  403(b)  plan,  withdrawals  are  gen- 
erally subject  to  a  10-percent  penalty  tax 
similar  to  that  applied  to  early  withdrawals 
from  IRAs. 
Revenue  Implications. 

Precise  revenue  estimates  of  the  impact  of 
the  proposal  are  not  yet  available.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  recent  budget  agreement,  any 
revenue  loss  resulting  from  the  proposal 
would  have  to  be  offset  by  other  changes  in 
the  law  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  is  not  exacerbated. 

PR0BLE.MS  THAT  THE  PICKLETHOMAS  IRA 
PROPOSAL  ADDRESSES 

Boosting  the  low  U.S.  savings  rate  will 
help  lower  interest  rates,  increase  invest- 
ment, increase  productivity  growth,  and  re- 
duce trade  deficits. 

The  U.S.  national  savings  rate  for  the  past 
decade  has  been  worse  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II. 

In  1990,  U.S.  consumers  saved  less  than  5 
cents  of  every  dollar  compared  to  about  16 
cents  for  the  Japanese. 

U.S.  net  savings  rates  are  lower  than  those 
of  all  our  major  economic  competitors. 

After  the  IRA  was  made  available  to  all 
Americans  in  1961,  annual  contributions  to 
IRAs  increased  by  almost  700  percent.  Total 


current  assets  held  in  IRAs  have  an  esti- 
mated value  of  about  $500  billion. 

Americans  need  to  save  more  to  make  sure 
they  can  afford  higher  education  costs. 

Since  1980,  college  costs  have  gone  up  at  a 
rate  twice  that  of  inflation,  an  Increase  of 
over  90  percent.  Simultaneously,  the  Federal 
government's  role  in  providing  student  fi- 
nancial aid  has  been  decreasing. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  a  child  born  today 
it  will  cost  over  $200,000  for  four  years  at  a 
private  university  and  $60,000  at  a  public  uni- 
versity. 

A  Roper  Poll  showed  that  only  half  of  the 
families  who  expect  their  children  to  attend 
college  save  anything  at  all  for  future  col- 
lege expenses,  and  of  those  families  that  do 
save,  the  median  annual  savings  are  about 
$500. 

Families  are  being  priced  out  of  the  real 
estate  market  because  housing  prices  are  ris- 
ing faster  than  they  can  save  the  down  pay- 
ment. 

Throughout  the  1970s  and  1980s,  housing 
prices  have  consistently  risen  faster  than 
family  incomes. 

Home  ownership  has  declined  in  every  year 
since  1980.  declining  by  more  than  13  percent 
among  families  headed  by  those  aged  25-34 

Nationwide,  2  million  more  households 
would  own  homes  today  if  home  ownership 
rates  remained  at  1980  levels. 

It  is  not  fair  to  penalize  someone  who  is 
forced  to  make  withdrawals  from  the  IRA  to 
cover  financially  devastating  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Per  capita  health  care  costs  have  risen 
from  just  over  $1,000  in  1980  to  almost  $2,400 
in  1989.  In  other  words,  health  care  costs 
today  are  about  two  and  a  half  times  what 
they  were  just  10  years  ago. 

If  an  individual  or  a  member  of  a  family 
has  a  serious  illness,  the  medical  expenses 
can  equal  a  substantial  portion  of  the  indi- 
vidual's income  even  if  health  insurance  is 
available.  Withdrawals  from  IRAs  to  cover 
these  substantial  health  costs  should  not  be 
penalized. 

March  12. 1991. 


D  2140 

A  SAD  DAY  FOR  THIS  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
POSHAHD).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dreier]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  the  well  this  evening  to 
vent  my  frustration  over  what  I  think 
was.  tragically,  a  sad  day  for  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent  9  years  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time,  many  people  believe  those 
of  us  on  the  Banking  Committee 
caused  the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
late  1980  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
guarantee  of  deposits  played  a  major 
role  in  causing  the  problem  that  we 
have.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look  at  the 
fact  that  that  JIOO.OOO  guarantee  has 
created  a  skew  in  the  movement  of 
capital,  there  is  not  a  single  depositor 
who  has  to  say.  "Gosh,  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  look  at  the  solvency  of  that 
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institution  in  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
posit $100,000?"  They  do  not  have  to  do 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  say, 
"The  full  faith  and  credit  of  Uncle 
Sugar  is  behind  it.  So  why  should  I  be 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  this 
institution  is  going  to  belly-up  or 
not?" 

So,  we  have  many  people,  the  flow  of 
brokered  deposits,  a  wide  range  of 
other  vehicles  which  saw  capital  move 
to  very  poorly  run  institutions. 

Well,  we  all  know  that  we  had  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis.  We  know  back 
many,  many  years  ago  the  Federal 
Government  decided  to  establish  that 
guarantee  on  deposits. 

I  felt  when  we  faced  the  vote  on  the 
FIRREA  bill  in  the  past,  that  the  re- 
sponsible thing  for  me  to  do  was  to 
vote  for  that  legislation.  Why?  Simply 
because  the  Government  made  that 
commitment  that  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer  was  behind 
those  deposits  and  I  had  an  obligation 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  assure  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  not  going 
to  abrogate  its  responsibility. 

So  I  voted  for  the  FIRREA  bill  for 
that  reason,  as  I  said  here  earlier  when 
we  were  debating  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look  at  what  we 
did  today,  I  think  it  is  a  real  tragedy. 
I  left  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  this  year.  I 
spent  last  week.  Quite  a  bit  of  time. 
looking  at  the  wide  range  of  amend- 
ments that  we  were  going  to  be  consid- 
ering. The  goal,  of  course,  was  to  pro- 
vide a  clean  RTC  funding  bill.  I  look  at 
it  this  way:  I  did  not  want  to  vote  for 
that  thing  that  I  voted  for  earlier.  1  did 
not  want  to  support  the  concept.  But  if 
you  have  a  leaky  faucet.  Mr.  Speaker. 
you  do  not  ignore  it.  And  that  faucet  is 
leaking  to  the  tune  of  S8  million  a  day 
for  every  day  that  we  delay  this  proc- 
ess of  recapitalizing  with  a  clean  RTC 
funding  bill. 

I  think  it  is  very  tragic  that  we  went 
through  this  exercise.  We  had  amend- 
ments soundly  defeated.  The  Gonzalez 
substitute,  which  would  have  made  it 
more  difficult  for  the  RTC  to  move 
those  items,  those  properties,  those 
45,000  properties  out  into  the  market- 
place, for  them  to  be  sold. 

But,  unfortunately,  when  it  came 
down  to  the  bottom  line.  I  think  this 
House  did  the  irresponsible  thing. 
Those  Members  who  voted  against  the 
clean  funding  bill  voted  to  expend  an 
additional  $8  million  by  delaying  it,  be- 
cause we  know  we  have  to  come  up 
with  something.  The  Senate  o%er- 
whelmingly  passed  the  bill. 

We  here  in  the  House  have  been  un- 
able to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  sad  com- 
mentary on  where  we  are.  We  are  all 
heralding  this  tremendous  victory  in 
forcing  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait. 
I  would  have  loved  to  have  been  able  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Dornan]  in  praising  the 
fact  that  we  have  seen  these  hostages, 
the  POW's,  returned  from  Iraq.  I  feel 
very  good  about  it.  But  I  feel  very 
badly  about  what  happened  here  today 
in  the  House,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  will  be  able  to  speedily  put 
something  together  so  that  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  will  not  have  to  pay  any  more 
than  already  has  to  be  paid. 


H.R.  1177.  THE  CLEAN  AND  FAIR 
ELECTIONS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickm.\n]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
Congressman  Synar  and  I,  along  with  Rep- 
reserrtatlves  Leach.  McHugh,  Gray,  Wise, 
Price.  Eckart,  Hamilton,  and  Mazzoli,  intro- 
duced comprehensive  campaign  finance  legis- 
latioa  This  bill,  H.R.  1177,  addresses  the 
alienation  Americans  feel  about  government 
by  turning  the  focus  of  political  campaigns 
away  from  the  special  interests  and  back  to- 
ward the  voters  who  elect  us. 

Responsible  campaign  finance  reform  is  one 
key  tc  restoring  confidence  in  our  government. 
Our  constituents  perceive  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  more  responsive  to  campaign 
contrfcutors  than  to  constituents  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  private  economic  interests  than  to 
the  folks  at  home.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
Keating  Five  scandal  has  provided  the  ingredi- 
ent missing  thus  far  from  our  efforts  to  reform 
the  financing  of  political  campaigns:  public  out- 
rage. We  need  to  respond  by  changing  the 
system  that  created  the  scandal. 

This  legislation  contains  two  components 
which  are  essential  elements  to  any  serious 
campaign  finance  reform:  First,  voluntary 
across-the-board  spending  limits;  and  second, 
public  financing  of  Federal  campaigns.  By  in- 
cluding a  voucher  system  of  public  financing 
based  on  a  match  of  instate  contributions,  this 
bill  reverses  the  trend  toward  private  owner- 
ship of  campaigns  and  moves  toward  public 
input.  A  voucher  system  Is  critical  to  this  pro- 
posal and  to  reinvigorating  the  public's  desire 
to  participate  in  the  democratic  process. 

The  spending  limit  for  House  elections  is 
5550,000.  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
end  the  arms  race  mentality  of  running  for  of- 
fice. In  the  case  that  a  candidate  receives  less 
than  55  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  primary,  the 
general  election  limit  is  raised  by  S1 10,000. 

Tfie  public  financing  takes  the  form  of 
vouchers  for  candidates  based  on  a  match  of 
small  contributions.  The  vouchers  may  be 
used  for  communications  through  television, 
radio,  and  print  media.  This  kind  of  public  fi- 
nancing increases  voter  participation  in  the 
campaign  process.  By  including  public  financ- 
ing, this  bill  reverses  the  trend  toward  private 
ownership  of  campaigns  and  moves  toward 
public  input.  The  voucher  system  contained  in 
this  bill  IS  critical  to  our  proposal  and  will  rein- 
vigorate  the  public's  desire  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  process.  In  addition,  it  will  force 
candidates  to  work  the  streets  and  small 
towns  of  America  and  get  to  know  the  voters 
at  hqfne. 


Critics  of  such  a  system  often  cite  the  tax- 
payer costs  of  such  a  proposal.  However,  no 
one  mentions  that  interest  group  contributions 
are  primarily  meant  to  influence  government 
policy,  usually  In  the  form  of  Increased  Federal 
spending  or  tax  breaks  for  certain  segments  of 
the  population.  While  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  people  banding  together  to  support  cer- 
tain issues,  these  private  efforts  often  cause 
the  cost  of  government  to  rise.  I  am  not 
against  interest  groups,  because  I  believe  they 
can  and  do  play  a  useful  role  in  the  political 
process;  I  just  would  like  to  see  the  political 
process  neflect  the  public  interest  more  than  it 
does  under  the  current  system. 

While  there  may  be  increased  costs  from 
tax  credits  and  matching  funds,  we  feel  these 
costs  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  an  election 
system  that  will  work  the  way  our  democracy 
was  intended  to  work  and  instill  more  public 
confidenoe  in  the  system.  We  see  the  public 
voucher  provision  as  a  public  investment  in 
good  government.  Besides,  in  the  long  term, 
the  bill  will  no  doubt  save  the  public  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  form  of  fewer  tax  breaks, 
lower  appropriations  and  less  onerous  regula- 
tions. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  contributors  of 
candidates  agreeing  to  spending  limits  will  re- 
ceive a  100-percent  tax  credit  for  contributions 
up  to  Si 00.  Small  contributions  have  declined 
sharply  in  the  past  few  elections,  partially  be- 
cause a  tax  deduction  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions was  eliminated  in  1986.  A  full  tax  credit 
would  give  a  major  incentive  for  average  citi- 
zens to  oontribute  and  get  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process. 

The  irnposition  of  voluntary  spending  limits 
is  necessary  to  restore  true  competitiveness  to 
Federal  campaigns.  When  I  talk  to  people  all 
over  the  country,  the  common  thread  among 
the  complaints  is  that  "they  spend  too  damn 
much  money  to  get  themselves  elected."  In 
addition  to  imposing  voluntary  limits  on  aggre- 
gate spending,  the  bill: 

First,  reduces  the  amount  PAC's  can  con- 
tribute from  S5,000  per  election  to  SI, 000  per 
election. 

Second,  reduces  the  maximum  amount  indi- 
viduals may  contribute  from  Si  ,000  per  elec- 
tion to  S5O0  per  election. 

Third,  prohibits  candidates  from  accepting 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limits  in  PAC  contributions. 

The  single  largest  cost  of  political  canv 
paigns  is  television  advertising.  Although  some 
people  have  called  for  requiring  television  sta- 
tions to  provide  free  air  time  to  candidates,  our 
bill  addresses  this  problem  in  a  manner  which 
IS  fair  to  all  parties  involved. 

Our  bill  establishes  a  new  lowest  unit  rate 
for  candidates  who  accept  spending  limits. 
Further,  it  entitles  participating  candidates  to 
an  additional  50-percent  discount  in  broadcast 
rates.  The  bill  also  allows  for  discounted  post- 
al rates  for  eligible  candidates. 

To  stem  the  flow  of  independent  expendi- 
tures, the  bill  provides  additional  public  fund- 
ing should  an  independent  expenditure  exceed 
Si  0,000  in  the  general  election.  It  also  re- 
quires broadcasters  to  make  available  to  the 
opposing  candidate  adjacent  air  time  once  an 
independent  expenditure  is  made. 

The  bill  stems  the  flow  of  "soft  money"  into 
campaigns  by  prohibiting  State  and  Federal 
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political  parties  from  using  soft  money  on  ac- 
tivities which  may  influence  a  Federal  election, 
such  as  get-out-the-vote  campaigns,  voter  reg- 
istration drives,  and  maintenance  of  voter  files. 
It  prohibits  bundling  of  contritxjtions  by  PAC's, 
lobbyists,  corporations,  labor  unions,  and  trade 
associations.  The  bill  sets  new  reporting  re- 
quirements for  State  and  national  political  par- 
ties and  estat)lishes  aggregate  PAC  limits  for 
national  political  parties. 

The  high  cost  of  campaigns  in  the  current 
system  forces  incumbents  to  raise  money  con- 
stantly and  virtually  shuts  out  challengers.  It 
reinforces  the  power  of  incumbents  and  locks 
out  competition.  This  legislation  addresses  the 
competitiveness  bamer  by  tanning  exortwtant 
spending  by  candidates  and  by  banning  the 
practice  of  Members  of  Congress  amassing 
huge  campaign  war  chests  to  discourage  po- 
tential challengers. 

We  can  protect  the  status  quo  and  permit 
the  people  to  become  increasingly  alienated, 
apathetic,  and  disenchanted  with  Congress  or 
we  can  take  decisive  steps  to  change  the  way 
congressional  elections  are  conducted.  It  is 
time  now  to  move  on  this  issue  and  enact  a 
meaningful  and  responsive  campaign  finance 
reform  bill. 
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QUITMAN  ELEMENTARY 
STUDENTS  BOOST  MORALE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONT- 
GOMERY] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  a  na- 
tional guardsman  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict who  is  on  active  duty  in  Saudi  Arabia.  His 
name  is  Ric  Wege  and  he  is  assigned  to  the 
786th  Transportaion  Company  out  of  Quitman 
MS. 

Ric  wanted  the  students  at  Quitman  Lower 
Elementary  School  to  know  how  much  he  and 
the  other  memtiers  of  the  786th  appreciate  the 
gifts  these  students  have  sent  since  the  unit 
has  b)een  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  example  of  the 
kind  of  support  our  troops  have  received  from 
people  througfiout  America  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  This  has 
been  a  big  morale  booster  for  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ric's  letter  follows: 

March  12,  I99i. 

Sir:  I  am  a  member  of  Detachment  1,  786th 
Transportation  Company  home  stationed  in 
Quitman,  Mississippi  currently  serving  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

1  am  writing  to  you  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  great  and  continuing  act  of  kindness 
which  deserves  special  recognition. 

The  students  of  Quitman  Lower  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Quitman.  MS  have  sent  us 
hand  made  Thanksgiving  Day  cards  shortly 
after  we  were  activated  on  17  Nov.  90.  Short- 
ly thereafter  they  forwarded  over  300  pounds 
of  personal  care  items  (soap,  blades,  sham- 
poo, games,  books,  etc).  Today  we  have  re- 
ceived a  large  pile  of  valentine  cards  hand 
made  by  these  children. 

I  can  not  find  the  words  to  express  to  you 
how  very  much  their  thoughtfulness  means 
to  each  and  everyone  of  us. 

Their  collective  thoughtfulness  has  light- 
ened our  burden,  lifted  our  spirits,  and  sub- 


stantially  contributed   to   our  morale   and 
welfare. 

I  do  not  know  the  criteria  for  a  Presi- 
dential Freedom  Medal  or  even  If  such  an 
award  can  be  made  to  an  institution  but  If 
such  a  thing  is  possible  would  you  please  see 
to  it  that  the  school  is  nominated. 

In  any  case  would  you  please  see  to  it  that 
they  receive  some  tangible,  permanent  form 
of  recognition  for  their  patriotic,  loyal  sup- 
port for  the  American  soldier. 
Thank  you. 

Ric  Wege. 
SSG  MSARS'G  Training  SCO. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  KUWAIT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dymally] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  the  Members'  attention  today  a 
matter  of  concern  to  thousands,  per- 
haps millions,  of  Americans  all  over 
the  world,  not  just  here  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  question  of  the  re- 
construction of  Kuwait. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  gather  informa- 
tion, to  disseminate  that  information 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  later  on.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  enter  this  informa- 
tion into  the  Record. 

But  for  now  I  want  to  recognize  a  dis- 
tinguished Member,  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Detroit.  MI.  Mrs. 
Barbara  Collins. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dymally] 
for  arranging  this  special  order  and  for 
his  diligence  in  bringing  this  important 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Kuwaiti  Government. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  die  in  our 
country's  Revolutionarj-  War  was 
Crispus  Attucks.  a  man  of  African  de- 
scent. Many  other  brave  Africans 
fought  on  the  side  of  what  was  to  be- 
come the  United  States  of  America. 
When  the  dust  settled  and  the  fighting 
ended,  the  Nation  had  won  its  freedom 
from  the  British  Crown,  but  millions  of 
Africans  and  their  descendants  re- 
mained imprisoned  in  the  brutal  bond- 
age of  slavery. 

In  every  war  since,  from  the  War  of 
1812  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  African- 
Americans  have  proudly  and  bravely 
spilled  their  blood  for  the  freedom  of 
others  in  faraway  lands,  only  to  face 
pervasive  racism  and  discrimination 
upon  their  return  home. 

As  our  African-American  veterans  re- 
turn from  the  Persian  Gulf,  much  at- 
tention has  rightfully  focused  on  the 
eloquent  voice  these  brave,  patriotic 
African-American  veterans  give  to  the 
need  for  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991.  But  as  important  as  civil 
rights  are.  we  must  also  speak  out  for 
the  economic  rights  of  African  Ameri- 
cans and  our  communities.  One  way  we 
can  do  this  as  a  nation,  and  one  way 


the  Kuwaiti  Government  can  express 
its  appreciation  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  minority  Americans  who 
fought  to  keep  their  country  free,  is  to 
provide  opportunities  for  minority  en- 
terprises to  participate  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Kuwait. 

As  a  result  of  an  Iraqi  occupation, 
much  of  Kuwait's  infrastructure  has 
been  either  destroyed  or  severely  dam- 
aged. Some  experts  have  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  reconstructing  Ku- 
wait's industrial  and  economic  base 
could  be  as  high  as  $100  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  Kuwaiti  ambassador  recently  an- 
nounced that  countries  which  contrib- 
uted most  to  Operation  Desert  Storm 
would  receive  the  bulk  of  reconstruc- 
tion contracts.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  immediately  established  a 
Gulf  Reconstruction  Center  and  a  task 
force  to  work  on  the  project.  But,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  more  than  120,000 
minority  Americans  were  deployed  in 
Desert  Storm,  representing  more  than 
28  percent  of  our  military  presence 
there,  as  of  the  beginning  of  this  week, 
no  minority  firms  were  included  in  this 
task  force,  nor  had  either  the  Kuwaiti 
or  American  Governments  made  a  clear 
commitment  to  seeking  strong  minor- 
ity participation  in  rebuilding  Kuwait. 
Of  the  $800  million  in  contracts  already 
given  to  American  firms  by  the  Ku- 
waiti government,  none  were  minority 
firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  emphasize  minority  involve- 
ment in  Government-related  contracts 
and  firms  doing  business  with  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  the  past.  U.S.  compa- 
nies doing  business  in  the  Middle  East 
have  not  seemed  to  be  sensitive  to  this 
policy. 

The  House  has  already  expressed  its 
desire  that  minority  firms  be  included 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait.  In  re- 
port language  accompanying  the 
Desert  Storm  authorization  and  appro- 
priations measures,  the  House  has  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
take  steps  to  maximize  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait 
and  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  their  efforts.  But  much 
more  must  be  done. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  minority 
owned  business  has  grown  as  a  percent- 
age of  our  Nation's  economy,  creating 
badly  needed  jobs  in  our  communities. 
In  the  State  of  Michigan,  alone,  there 
are  over  11,000  minority-owned  enter- 
prises, generating  over  $600  million  of 
revenue  a  year.  The  owners  and  em- 
ployees of  these  firms  do  not  seek  wel- 
fare. They  do  not  seek  special  breaks 
or  special  treatment.  All  they  seek  is  a 
fair  share  and  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
equally  in  this  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  a  nor- 
mal obligation  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  sure  that  minority  busi- 
nesses have  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
for   business  in   Kuwait.   And   the  Ku- 
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waiti  Government  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  extend  opportunities  to  all 
Americans  who  fought  bravely  so  that 
they  might  be  firee. 

n  2150 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  De- 
troit, MI,  Mrs.  Collins,  for  her  most 
eloquent  statement  and  having  the  pa- 
tience to  wait  here  at  this  late  hour  to 
deliver  her  very  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive statement  on  the  question  of 
reconstruction  ir  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Payne],  a  friend  and  a  col- 
lesigue  with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  serves  on 
that  conmiittee  with  great  distinction. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me,  first  of  all.  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]  for  ask- 
ing for  this  special  order  and  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mrs.  Collins]  for  her  very  thor- 
ough remarks.  As  relates  to  the  distin- 
guished career  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally],  he  has  been 
in  elective  office  throughout  the  State 
of  California,  including  the  Vice  Gov- 
ernor or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  State 
of  California.  Lieutenant  Governor.  In 
our  State  of  New  Jersey  we  do  not  have 
that  position,  but  he  was  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  California,  and  his  tre- 
mendous knowledge  of  the  world 
around  us  certainly  gives  me  pleasure. 
and  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  such 
a  distinguished  gentleman  from  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Collins]  indi- 
cated, from  Crispus  Attucks,  the  first 
American  to  shed  his  blood  on  the 
earth  of  this  country  back  in  April  of 
1770,  to  many  other  African-Americans. 
they  served  very  well  in  times  of  war. 
We  saw  Peter  Salem  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  who  fired  the  shot  that 
killed  Major  Pitcairn  who  led  the  Bos- 
ton Massacre  at  that  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  when  they  said,  "Don't  fire  until 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  It 
was  an  African-American  who  was  the 
hero  of  that  particular  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  go  on.  The 
Rough  Riders  were  well  known  because 
they  were  led  by  Teddy  Roosevelt,  a 
person  who  became  our  President,  but 
little  is  it  known  that  at  one  point 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  were 
about  to  be  annihilated  at  San  Juan 
Hill,  and  It  was  the  Buffalo  Soldiers,  an 
African-American  group  of  soldiers, 
who  led  the  way  and  reached  the  top  of 
San  Juan  Hill  to  save  the  Rough  Rid- 
ers. In  World  War  I  we  saw  Nihim  Rob- 
erts and  Private  Robinson  who  single- 
handedly,  two  persons,  captured  a 
whole  brigade  of  Germans  in  the  trench 
warfare  where  both  of  them,  being 
wounded,  continued  to  hurl  grenades. 
and  Mr.  Nihim  Roberts  was  a  neighbor 
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of  mine  and  was  a  World  War  I  hero 
who  was  captured. 

So.  we  can  go  on  and  on  about  the 
many  outstanding  contributions  made 
by  African-Americans  during  times  of 
wars,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  now  think  to  the 
future,  and  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  I  have  put  in  a  resolution,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  support  this  very 
important  resolution,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  MORELLA]  and  I  have  introduced. 
Our  plan  will  give  women  and  minori- 
ties, who  played  such  a  vital  role  in  the 
success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

Throughout  history,  African-Ameri- 
cans have  courageously  answered  the 
call  to  military  service  to  our  country. 
A  recent  production  at  Ford's  Theater 
centered  around  the  heroic  actions  dur- 
ing World  War  II  of  the  Tuskegee  air- 
men, black  fighter  pilots  who  flew  over 
1.500  combat  missions  and  shot  down 
more  than  400  enemy  aircraft.  In  the 
segregated  era  in  which  they  served, 
these  war  heroes  were  not  able  to  enjoy 
the  full  rights  accorded  other  citizens 
when  they  returned  home.  We  can't 
change  history,  we  can't  change  the  in- 
dignities suffered  by  veterans  of  past 
wars,  but  we  can  seize  the  present  mo- 
ment to  ensure  that  in  1991,  the  doors 
of  opportunity  are  open  to  every  Amer- 
ican. 

The  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  took  a 
painful  toll  on  my  neighborhood  in 
Newark,  NJ,  as  one  of  our  fine  young 
men  became  the  youngest  casualty  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Pvt.  Robert 
Talley,  18  years  of  age.  who  attended 
the  same  high  school  that  I  did,  lost 
his  life  in  the  desert  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  fulfill  his  hopes  and  dreams. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  very  moving  photograph  taken 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  at  the 
funeral  of  Army  Maj.  Marie  T.  Rossi,  a 
female  pilot  from  Oradell,  NJ,  who  was 
killed  in  a  helicopter  crash  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  mourn  the  loss  of 
these  promising  young  people,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  honor  their  memory  by 
working  for  a  better  America  where  ev- 
eryone has  a  chance  to  succeed. 

We  know  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  statistics  that  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  African-Americans, 
who  serve  in  disproportionate  numbers 
in  the  military,  are  vastly  overrepre- 
sented  in  our  national  jobless  rate.  In 
1989,  the  black  unemployment  rate  was 
11.4  percent  compared  to  4.5  percent  for 
whites. 

Despite  progress,  women  have  not  at- 
tained economic  equality  in  the  Amer- 
ican work  force.  On  the  average,  a 
woman  with  a  college  degree  still  earns 
leas  than  a  man  with  a  high  school  di- 


ploma. Statistics  indicate  that  women 
workii^g  full-time,  year-round,  earn 
only  63  percent  of  what  men  make. 

As  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait  gets  un- 
derway, contracts  will  be  awarded  and 
jobs  will  become  available.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  has  stated  that  it 
will  be  their  policy  to  give  favorable 
treatnient  to  American  companies  for 
the  5-year  rebuilding  program.  The  res- 
olution I  have  introduced  along  with 
my  colleagues  encourages  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait  to  award  a  significant 
number  of  contracts  to  women  and  mi- 
nority-owned  businesses  as  well  as  to 
small  and  disadvantaged  firms.  We  are 
also  asking  the  help  of  President  Bush, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  the  heads  of 
several  U.S.  Government  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  reconstruction  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ways  to 
show  patriotism  and  to  honor  those 
who  have  served  our  country.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  is  to  shape  a 
future  that  gives  all  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  the  American  dream.  I 
urge  ray  colleagues  in  Congress  to  sup- 
port our  resolution  as  we  move  forward 
to  rebuild  Kuwait  and  to  reaffirm  our 
own  sense  of  purpose  and  resolve. 

n  2200 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elo- 
quent and  relevant  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins] and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Payne],  makes  my  task  rather 
easy.  Because  the  hour  is  late,  I  shall 
not  elaborate  on  what  they  have  al- 
ready stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  our  com- 
ing here  today  is  to  impress  upon  the 
United  States  Government,  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait,  the  need  to  use  this 
amount  of  talents  that  we  have  avail- 
able here  in  America  among  the  Afri- 
can-American community  to  help  re- 
constnict  Kuwait.  We  have  African- 
American  companies,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
worked  on  the  Patriot  missile,  on  the 
recycling  of  desert  waste  water,  and  a 
number  of  areas  in  construction,  high- 
way construction,  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of 
State  has  compiled  a  list  of  minority 
firms  which  have  worked  on  the  con- 
struction of  embassies  overseas.  I 
might  add,  the  Department  of  State 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  putting 
this  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  enter 
into  the  Record  some  relevant  infor- 
mation for  Members  of  the  House  to 
supply  to  constituents  who  have  made 
inquiries.  I  am  told  that  man.v  of  those 
constituents  have  been  calling  inces- 
santly about  the  opportunities  in  Ku- 
wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  enter 
into  the  Record  information  about 
contacts  relevant  to  the  reconstruction 
of  Kuwait.  This  deals  with  the  general 
information   and   business  counseling. 
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the  Kuwaiti  Government  Commercial 
Office,  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  United  States  For- 
eign Service,  and  employment  informa- 
tion for  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of 
Labor  suggests  an  application  be  filed 
with  the  State  Employment  Office.  The 
number  for  the  local  office  is  listed  in 
the  Government  pages  of  the  phone 
book  under  "Employment"  or  "Job 
Service." 

Contacts  for  Information  on  the 

Reconstruction  of  the  Gulf 
general  information  and  business 
counseling 
Gulf  Reconstruction  Center,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Room  2039,  Washington, 
DC  20230.  Telephone:  (202)  377-5767. 

KUWAIT  government  COMMERCIAL  OFFICE 
Kuwait  Coordination  and   Follow-up  Cen- 
ter, 1510  H  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20005. 
Fax:  (202)  508-0280.  Telephone:  (202)  508-0251 
or  0250.  Dr.  A.  Al-Awadi,  Deputy  Director. 

U.S.  ARMY  corps  OF  ENGINEERS 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Middle  East 
Division,  P.O.  Box  2250,  Winchester.  Virginia 
22601-1450.  Telephone:  (703)  665-3798/3632'3683. 

U.S.  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia:  Dirck  Teller  or  Gene 
Heck.  Telephone:  966-1^88-3880  x527.  Fax: 
966-1-488-3237. 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia:  Carmine  D'Aloisio. 
Telephone:  966-3-891-8332.  Fax:  9666-3-891- 
8332. 

Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia:  Mike  Frisby.  Tele- 
phone: 966-2-667-0040.  Fax:  966-2-665-^106. 
EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 

The  Department  of  Labor  suggests  an  ap- 
plication be  filed  with  the  state  employment 
office.  The  number  for  the  local  office  is  list- 
ed in  the  government  pages  of  the  phone 
book  under  "employment"  or  "job  services". 
Through  the  public  employment  service,  ap- 
plications will  be  given  employers  seeking 
workers  to  help  with  reconstruction  in  the 
Gulf  region. 

TRAVEL  ADVISORIES 

Telephone:  (202)  647-0900. 

Mr.  Speaker,  second,  I  want  to  enter 
some  ways  for  minorities  and  small 
business  to  participate  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Kuwait.  I  have  ways  by 
which  they  can  do  that,  as  well  as  sug- 
gestions for  further  action  in  the 
House. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a 
Gulf  Reconstruction  Center  which  will 
provide  information  on  reconstruction 
opportunities  in  Kuwait.  The  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency  last 
week  formed  the  Kuwait  Reconstruc- 
tion Task  Force.  The  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development  Centers  across  the 
country  are  listed  in  the  information 
which  I  shall  enter  into  the  Record. 

The  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion offers  financial  and  procurement 
assistance,  which  includes  an  SBA  an- 
swer disk,  a  procurement  automated 
source  system,  SBA  financial  assist- 
ance, which  offers  loan  guarantees  to 
eligible  small  businesses  for  export-re- 
lated activities  in  the  area  of  general 
business  loans,  export  revolving  line  of 
credit,  and  international  credit  loans. 


Then  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  also  put  out  a  fact  sheet 
on  gulf  reconstruction,  which  I  trust 
will  be  very  helpful  to  Members  who 
are  anxious  to  supply  this  information 
to  their  constituents. 

OPIC,   Overseas   Private   Investment 
Corporation,    has    programs    for    U.S. 
companies  participating  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Kuwait. 
Some  Ways  for  Minorpty/Small  Business 

To  Participate  in  the  Reconstruction  of 

KUWAFT 

(1)  Entering  into  partnerships  with  Ku- 
waiti firms,  i.e.,  joint  ventures  or  entering 
into  Agency  agreements  with  Kuwaiti  agen- 
cies. 

(2)  Subcontracting  with  major  U.S.  Con- 
tractors. The  problem  here  is  that  minority 
subcontracting/affirmative  action  record  of 
these  major  US  firms  is  very  bad. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Government  of  Kuwait 
will  also  allow  direct  contracts  by  SmallMi- 
nority  businesses  through  the  old  practice  of 
splitting  a  large  contract  Into  several  com- 
ponents. For  example:  a  100-House  contract 
would  be  split  Into  5  contracts  each  for  20- 
housing  units. 

Suggestions  of  further  action  in  the  House: 

(1)  To  Invite  Dr.  A.  Al-Awadi,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Kuwait  Coordination  and  Fol- 
low-up Center  to  testify  before  the  appro- 
priate Committees  or  brief  members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  procedures  of  his  office  for  small 
and  miority  businesses. 

(2)  To  invite  major  contractors  like  Bech- 
tel  and  Flour  to  testify  on  the  plans  and  pro- 
cedures to  involve  minority  business  enter- 
prises on  the  subcontract  level. 

Currently,  in  response  to  the  demands  and 
initiatives  of  Members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  the  U.S.  Army  CoriK  of  Engi- 
neers is  developing  a  data  system  of  small 
businesses  which  will  be  used  in  subcontract- 
ing, if  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ob- 
tains contracts  beyond  the  initial  emergency 
phase. 

Department  of  Commerce: 

(1)  The  Gulf  Reconstruction  Center:  Cur- 
rently open  7-days  a  week;  tel.  (202)  377-5767. 

Address:  Gulf  Reconstruction  Center,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Room  2039,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20230. 

Will  provide  info,  on  reconstruction  oppor- 
tunities in  Kuwait,  and  joint  ventures  with 
Kuwaiti  contractors. 

(2)  Commerce  Offices  in  Saudi  Arabia  have 
business  lists  which  are  provided  to  the  Ku- 
waiti private  and  public  sectors. 

(3)  Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
(MBDA):  Last  week  MBDA  formed  the  Ku- 
wait Reconstruction  Taskforce.  This  will 
gather  information  on  available  business  op- 
portunities for  minority  businesses  and  dis- 
tribute It  dally  to  its  107  Minority  Business 
Development  Centers  which  are  located  in 
every  state. 

To  get  the  telephone  number  and  address 
of  the  Minority  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter Office  nearest  to  you,  call  the  MBDA  Re- 
gional Office  which  serves  your  area.  For  In- 
stance if  you  live  in  California  then  you  look 
up  the  San  Francisco  Region  In  the  middle  of 
the  page  to  locate  the  number  of  Los  Angeles 
MBDC. 

(4)  The  Trade  Promotion  Coordinating 
Committee  which  Includes  representatives 
from  18  Agencies.  Apparently,  this  commit- 
tee will  be  organizing  four  trade  missions  to 
Kuwait,  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Mosbacher.  We  nonetheless,  hope  that  Mi- 
norities, and  African  Americans  will  be  In- 


cluded on  these  trips,  unlike  on  tomorrows 
freedom  trip. 

The  MiNORrry  Business  Development  agen- 
cy Provides  assistance  Through  Its  Net- 
work of  minortty  Business  Development 
Centers 

The  core  of  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Agency  (MBDA)  program  Is  Its  nation- 
wide network  of  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  (MBDCs).  These  centers  pro- 
vide the  services  that  result  In  an  Increase  In 
the  formation  and  expansion  of  minority- 
owned  businesses,  a  decrease  In  the  failure 
rate  of  minority  businesses,  and  an  Increase 
In  business  opportunities  for  minority  entre- 
preneurs in  U.S.  and  International  markets. 

Offering  full  business  assistance  services  In 
36  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico— MBDCs  are  op- 
erated in  large  metropolitan  areas  by  busi- 
ness development  organizations  funded  annu- 
ally by  MBDA  to  assist  minority  individuals. 

MBDCs  counsel  Individuals  on  accounting, 
administration,  business  planning,  inventory 
control,  negotiations,  referrals,  networking, 
construction  contracting  and  subcontract- 
ing, marketing,  and  on  SBA's  8<a)  certifi- 
cation to  participate  In  minority  set-aside 
contracting  opportunities  with  the  Federal 
Government.  They  provide  managerial  and 
technical  assistance  for  bonding,  bidding,  es- 
timating, financing,  procurement.  Inter- 
national trade,  franchising,  acquisitions, 
mergers,  joint  ventures,  and  leveraged 
buyouts. 

Atlanta  Region 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee. 

Carlton  Eccles,  MBDA  Regional  Director. 
401  W.  Peachtree  St..  N.W.,  Suite  1930,  At- 
lanta. GA  30308.  401^730-3300,  FTS  267-3300. 

Rodolfo  Suarez,  District  Officer,  MBDA 
Miami  District  Office,  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing, Room  1340,  51  S.W.  First  Ave..  P.O.  Box 
25,  Miami,  FL  33130,  305'536-5054,  FTS  350- 
5054. 

Atlanta  MBDC.  75  Piedmont  Ave.,  N.E., 
Suite  256.  Atlanta.  GA  30303,  404/58fr-0973. 

Augusta  MBDC.  1208  Laney  Walker  Blvd., 
Augusta.  GA  30901-2796,  404/722-0994. 

Birmingham  MBDC,  2100  16th  Ave.  South, 
Suite  203.  Birmingham,  AL  35205,  205/930-9254. 

Charleston  MBDC,  701  E.  Bay  St.,  Suite 
1539.  Charleston,  SC  29403,  80*724-3477. 

Cherokee  IBDC,  Alquonl  Rd..  Box  1200, 
Cherokee.  NC  28719,  704/497-9335. 

Cherokee  IBDC,  165  French  Broad  Ave., 
Asheville,  NC  28801,  704/252-2516. 

Columbia  MBDC,  2711  Middleburg  Drive, 
Suite  114,  Columbia,  SC  29204,  80a'256-0528. 

Columbus  MBDC.  1214  First  Ave.,  Suite  430. 
Columbus.  GA  31902-1696,  404/324-4253. 

Fayettevllle  MBDC,  114-1/2  Anderson  St., 
Fayetteville,  NC  28308.  919/483-7513. 

Greenville/Spartanburg  MBDC,  300  Univer- 
sity Ridge,  Suite  200.  Greenville,  SC  29601, 
803'271-8753. 

Jackson  MBDC,  5285  Galaxie  Drive,  Suite 
A.  Jackson.  MS  39206,  601/362-2260. 

Jacksonville  MBDC,  333  N.  Laura  St.,  Suite 
465,  Jacksonville,  FL  32202-3508,  90i'353-3826. 

Louisville  MBDC,  611  West  Main  St.,  4th 
Floor,  Louisville,  KY  40202,  502'S89-7e03. 

Memphis  MBDC,  5  North  Third  St.,  Suite 
2000.  Memphis,  TN  38103,  901/527-2296. 

Miami  Ft.  Lauderdale  MBDC,  1200  N.W. 
78th  Ave.,  Suite  301,  Miami.  FL  33126,  305/591- 
7355. 

Mobile  MBDC,  801  Executive  Park  Drive, 
Suite  102.  Mobile,  AL  36606.  205-471-5165. 

Montgomery  MBDC,  770  S.  McDonough  St., 
Suite  207.  Montgomery,  AL  36104,  20&«34-7598. 
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Nashville  MBDC.  404  J.  Robertson  Pkwy., 
Suite  1920,  Nashville.  TN  37219,  615/255-0432. 

Orlando  MBDC,  132  E.  Colonial  Dr.,  Suite 
211,  Orlando.  FL  32801,  407/422-€234. 

Raleigh/Durham  MBDC,  817  New  Bern  Ave., 
Suite  8,  Raleigh.  NC  27601,  919/833-6122. 

Savannah  MBDC,  31  W.  Congress  St..  Suite 
201,  Savannah,  GA  31401.  912'236-6708. 

Tampa/St.  Petersburg  MBDC,  4601  W.  Ken- 
nedy Blvd.,  Suite  200,  Tampa.  FL  33609.  813 
289-8824. 

West  Palm  Beach  MBDC,  2001  Broadway. 
Suite  301.  Riveria  Beach,  FL  33404.  407  393- 
2530. 

Chicago  Region 

Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska,  Ohio.  Wis- 
consin. 

David  Vega.  MBDA  Regional  Director.  55 
E.  Monroe  St.,  Suite  1440,  Chicago,  IL  60603. 
312/353-0182.  FTS  363-0182. 

Chicago  1  MBDC.  35  E.  Wacker  Dr..  Suite 
790.  Chicago.  IL  60601,  312/977-9190. 

Chicago  2  MBDC,  700  One  Prudential  Plaza. 
Chicago,  IL  60601,  312/565-4710. 

Cincinnati  MBDC.  113  W.  Fourth  St..  Suite 
600,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202.  513381-4770. 

Cleveland  MBDC.  601  Lakeside.  Suite  335. 
Cleveland,  OH  44114,  216/664-4150. 

Cleveland  MBDC,  6200  Frank  Road.  N.VV.. 
Canton,  OH  44720-7299,  21&494-6170. 

Columbus  MBDC,  37  North  High  St..  Co- 
lumbus, OH  43215,  614-225-6959. 

Gary  MBDC.  567  Broadway.  Gary.  IN  46402, 
219/883-5802. 

Indianapolis  MBDC.  617  Indiana  Ave..  Suite 
319.  Indianapolis,  IN  46202,  317  685-0055. 

Kansas  City  MBDC,  414  East  12th  Street. 
Kansas  City.  MO  64106.  816/274-2201. 

Milwaukee  MBDC,  3929  N.  Humboltd  Blvd.. 
Milwaukee,  WI  53212,  414/332-6268. 

Minneapolis  MBDC.  2021  E.  Hennepin  Ave.. 
Suite  LL  35.  Minneapolis.  MN  55413.  612331- 
5576. 

Minnesota  IBDC.  3045  Farr  Ave..  Cass 
Lake.  MN  56633.  218/335-8583. 

St.  Louis  MBDC.  500  Washington  Ave.. 
Suite  1200.  St.  Louis.  MO  63101.  314.621-6232. 

Dallas  Region 

Arkansas.  Colorado,  Louisiana,  Montana. 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma. 
South  Dakota.  Texas,  Utah.  Wyoming. 

Melda  Cabrera,  MBDC  Regional  Director. 
1100  Commerce  St.,  Room  7B23,  Dallas.  TX 
75242,  214/767-8001,  FTS  727-8001. 

Albuquerque  MBDC.  718  Central  S.W..  Al- 
buquerque. NM  87102.  505.'843-7114. 

Austin  MBDC.  301  Congress  Ave..  Suite 
1020.  Austin.  TX  78701,  512/476-9700. 

Baton  Rouge  MBDC,  2036  Woodale  Blvd.. 
Suite  D.  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70806,  504924-0186. 

Beaumont  MBDC,  550  Fannin.  Suite  106A. 
Beaumont.  TX  7T701.  409.836-1377. 

Brownsville  MBDC.  2100  Boca  Chica.  Suite 
301,  Brownsville,  TX  78521-2265,  512546-^400. 

Corpus  Chrlsti  MBDC,  3649  Leopard.  Suite 
514.  Corpus  Christl,  TX  78404,  512887-7961. 

Denver  MBDC,  303  Arapahow.  Suite  202. 
Denver.  CO  80205;  303/296-5590. 

El  Paso  MBDC.  1312-A  East  Rio  Grande  St.. 
El  Paso.  TX  79902;  915/544-2700. 

Houston  MBDC.  1200  Smith  St..  Suite  2800. 
Houston.  TX  77002;  713/650-3831. 

Laredo  MBDC.  777  Calle  Del  Norte,  No.  2. 
Laredo.  TX  78401.  512^725-5177. 

Little  Rock  MBDC.  One  Riverfront  Place. 
Suite  415.  North  Little  Rock.  AR  72114.  501 
372-7312. 

Lubbock/Mldland-Odessa  MBDC.  1220 
Broadway.  Suite  509.  Lubbock.  TX  79401.  806 
762-6232. 

McAUen  MBDC.  1701  W.  Bus..  Hwy.  83, 
Suite  llOe.  McAllen.  TX  78501.  512/687-5224. 


New  Mexico  IBDC,  2401  Twelfth  St.,  N.W., 
Albuquerque,  NM  87197-6507,  505/889-9092. 

North  Dakota  IBDC,  3315  University  Dr., 
Bismarck.  ND  58501-7596.  701  255-3225. 

Oklahoma  City  MBDC.  1500  N.E.  4th  St.. 
Suita  101.  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73117,  405/235- 
0430. 

Oklahoma  IBDC,  5727  Garnett,  Suite  H, 
Tulsa.  OK  74146,  918  250-5960. 

Salt  Lake  City  MBDC,  350  East  500  South, 
Suite  101,  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111,  801  328- 
8181. 

Saa  Antonio  MBDC.  UTSA.  Hemisphere 
Tower.  San  Antonio,  TX  78285,  512224-1945. 

Shreveport  MBDC,  820  Jordan  St.,  Suite 
105,  Shreveport,  LA  71101.  318  226^931. 

Tulsa  MBDC,  240  East  Apache  St..  Tulsa. 
OK  74106,  918592-1995. 

.Veii'  York  Region 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Puerto 
Rico.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont.  Virgin  Islands. 

John  Iglehart.  MBDA  Regional  Director.  26 
Federal  Plaza.  Room  3720,  New  York,  NY 
10278,  212264-3262.  FTS  264-3262. 

Shalley  Schwartz.  District  Officer.  MBDA 
Boston  District  Office.  10  Causeway  St.. 
Room  418.  Boston.  MA  02222-1041,  617  565-«850. 
FTS  835-6830. 

Boston  MBDC.  985  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Room  201.  Boston.  MA  02215.  617  353-7060. 

BRONX  MBDC.  2027  Williamsbridge  Road, 
Bronx,  NY  10461.  212824-1563. 

Brooklyn  MBDC,  16  Court  St.,  Room  1903. 
Brooklyn.  Ni'  11201.  718522-5880. 

Buffalo  MBDC.  523  Delaware  Ave..  Buffalo. 
NY  l'C02.  716885-0336. 

Connecticut  MBDC,  410  Asylum  St.,  Suite 
243,  Hartford,  CT  06103,  203246-5371. 

Harlem  MBDC.  2090  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
Blvd.,  Room  604.  New  York.  Ni'  10027.  212749- 
8604. 

Manhattan  MBDC.  51  Madison  Ave..  Suite 
2212.  New  York.  NY  10010.  212779-4360. 

Majaguez  MBDC.  70  West  Mendez  Bigo. 
P.O.  Box  3146  Marine  Station.  Mayaguez  PR 
00708,  809  833-7783. 

Nassau  Suffolk  MBDC,  150  Broad  Hollow 
Road.  Suite  304,  Melville,  NY  11747,  516/549- 
5454. 

New  Brunswick  MBDC,  100  Jersey  Ave., 
Bldg.  D.  Suite  3,  New  Brunswick.  NJ  08901. 
90S24»-5511. 

Newark  MBDC,  60  Park  Place,  Suite  1404, 
Newark.  NJ  07102.  201  623-7712. 

Ponce  MBDC.  19  Salud  St.,  Ponce,  PR 
00731,809  840-8100. 

Queens  MBDC.  110-29  Horace  Harding 
Expwy..  Corona.  NY  11368.  718699-2400. 

Rochester  MBDC.  350  North  Street.  Roch- 
ester, Ni'  14615.  716232-6120. 

San  Juan  MBDC.  122  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
St..  Hato  Rey,  PR  00918.  809753-8484. 

Virf  in  Islands  MBDC.  81-AB  Kronprindsens 
Gade,  P.O.  Box  838.  St.  Thomas.  VI  00804,  809 
774-7215. 

Williamsburg  Brooklyn  MBDC,  12  Heywood 
St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11211.  718  522-5620. 
San  Francisco  Region 

Alaska,  America  Samoa,  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia. Hawaii,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. 

Xavier  Mena,  MBDA  Regional  Director,  221 
Main  St.,  Room  1280,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94105,  415.744-3001.  FTS  484-3001. 

Joseph  Galindo,  Rodolfo  Guerra,  District 
Officers,  MBDA  Los  Angeles  District  Offi- 
cers. 977  North  Broadway.  Suite  201.  Los  An- 
geles. CA  90012  213894-7157,  FTS  798-7157. 

Alaska  MBDC,  1577  C  St.  Plaza,  Suite  200, 
Anchorage.  AK  99501.  907  274-5400. 

Anaheim  MBDC.  6  Hutton  Centre  Dr., 
Suite  1050,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92707,  714,434-0444. 


Arizona  IBDC,  2111  East  Baseline  Road, 
Suite  F-8k  Tempe,  AZ  85283,  602/831-7524. 

Arizona  IBDC,  2070  East  Southern  Ave., 
Tempe,  AZ  85282,  602^6-2635. 

Bakersfield  MBDC,  218  South  H  St.,  Suite 
103,  Bakersfield,  CA  93304,  805/837-0291. 

California  IBDC.  9650  Flair  Dr.,  Suite  303, 
El  Monte,  CA  91731-3008,  818/442-3701. 

Fresno  MBDC,  2010  N.  Fine,  Suite  103,  Fres- 
no, CA  93T27,  209/252-7551. 

Honolulu  MBDC,  1001  Bishop  St.,  Suite 
2900.  Honolulu.  HI  96813.  808536-0066. 

Las  Vefas  MBDC.  716  South  Sixth  St..  Las 
Vegas.  NT  89101.  702-384-3293. 

Los  Anpeles  2  MBDC.  3807  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Suite  700,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010,  213380-9471. 

Oxnard  MBDC,  451  W.  Fifth  St.,  Oxnard,  CA 
93030,  805183-1123. 

Phoenix  MBDC*,  (For  information  contact 
the  San  Francisco  Regional  Office. ) 

Portland  MBDC,  8959  S.W.  Barbur  Blvd., 
Suite  102,  Portland,  OR  97219,  503  245-9253. 

Riverside  MBDC,  1060  Cooley  Dr.,  Suite  F, 
Colton,  CA  92324,  714'824-9695. 

Sacramento  MBDC,  530  Bercut  Drive,  Suite 
C&D,  Sacramento,  CA  95814,  916  443-0700. 

Salinas  MBDC,  14  Maple  St.,  Suite  D.  Sali- 
nas. CA  9$901.  408  422-«825. 

San  Diego  MBDC,  6495  Alvarado  Court, 
Suite  106,  San  Diego,  CA  92120,  619  594-3684. 

San  Francisco  Oakland  MBDC,  One  Califor- 
nia St.,  Suite  2100,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111, 
415  989-2910. 

San  Frtncisco  Oakland  MBDC,  1000  Broad- 
way, Suite  270,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  415-46&- 
6756. 

San  Jose  MBDC.  150  Almaden  Blvd..  Suite 
600.  San  Jose.  CA  95150.  408  275-9000. 

Santa  Barbara  MBDC.  4141  State  St..  Suite 
B-^,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93110,  805  964-1136. 

Seattle  MBDC,  156  N.E.  100th  Ave.,  Suite 
401,  Seatde,  WA  98125,  206525-5617. 

Stockton  MBDC,  5361  N.  Pershing  Ave.. 
Suite  A-1,  Stockton.  CA  95207.  209477-2098. 

Tucson  MBDC.  181  W.  Broadway.  Tucson. 
AZ  85702-()180.  601  629-9744. 

Washington  Region 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  D.C.,  West  Virginia. 

Georgina  Sanchez,  MBDC  Regional  Direc- 
tor, 14th  &  Const.  Ave.,  NW,  Room  671U 
Washington,  DC  20230,  202377-8275,  FTS-^JTf- 
8275.  ^^^^^^ 

Alphonso  Jackson,  Distrjp«-C5fficer,  MBDC 
Philadelphia  District, J&fiice,  Federal  Office 
Bldg.,  600  Arch  St<-ltoom  10128,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19106,  215  597-9236,  FTS  597-9236. 

Baltimore  MBDC,  2901  Druid  Park  Drive, 
Suite  201,  Baltimore,  MD  21215,  301 '383-2214. 

Newport  News  MBDC,  5060  Jefferson  Ave., 
Suite  60H,  Newport  News.  VA  23605,  804'245- 
8743. 

Norfolk  MBDC,  355  Crawford  Parkway, 
Suite  608,  Portsmouth,  VA  23701,  80439W)888. 

Philadelphia  MBDC.  125  North  8th  St..  4th 
Floor,  Philadelphia,  PA  19106,  215/629-9841. 

Pittsburgh  MBDC,  Nine  Parkway  Center, 
Suite  250,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15220,  412'921-1155. 

Richmond  MBDC,  (For  information,  con- 
tact the  Washington  Regional  Ofice.) 

Washington  MBDC,  1133-15th  St.,  NW, 
Suite  1120,  Washington,  DC  20005,  202785-2886. 

The  U.S,  Small  Business  Administration 
(SB  A) 

Offers  several  financial  and  procurement 
assistance  which  include: 

SBA  Answer  Desk; 

The  Procurement  Automated  Source  Sys- 
tem (PASS); 

SBA  Financial  Assistance  which  offers 
loan  guarantees  to  eligible  small  businesses 
for  export  related  activities:  General  Busi- 
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ness  Loan;  Export  Revolving  Line  of  Credit; 
International  Trade  Loan. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Gulf  Reconstruction 
The  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  offers  several  financial  and  procure- 
ment assistance  and  business  counseling  pro- 
grams that  may  prove  useful  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  interested  in  Kuwait 
and  Persian  Gulf  reconstruction  opportuni- 
ties. 

SBA  ANSWER  DESK:  1-800-U-ASK-SBA. 

Small  business  firms  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  general  information  about  how  the 
SBA  can  help  them  take  advantage  of  recon- 
struction opportunities  in  Kuwait  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  should  call  SBA's  Answer  Desk 
by  dialing  1-800-U-ASK-^SBA  (1-800-827-5722). 
The  Answer  Desk  operates  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

PASS:  (202)  205-6469. 

Small  businesses  interested  in  sub- 
contracting opportunities  relating  to  the  re- 
construction of  Kuwait  should  enter  their 
names  on  the  Procurement  Automated 
Source  System  (PASS).  PASS  is  a  computer- 
ized directory  containing  detailed  profiles  of 
more  than  200.000  small  business  firms  inter- 
ested in  government  prime  and  subcontracts. 
This  automated  directory  can  be  used  by 
government  agencies  and  prime  contractors 
to  find  small  business  sources  and  develop 
bidders  lists  for  Persian  Gulf  reconstruction 
projects.  There  is  no  cost  for  listing  a  small 
firm  in  PASS.  To  receive  an  application  call 
the  SBA  Answer  Desk.  Government  agencies 
and  large  prime  contractors  that  want  direct 
access  to  the  PASS  computer  directory  or 
further  information  on  the  PASS  system 
should  call  (202)  205-6469. 

SBA  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  SBA  offers  a  variety  of  loan  guaran- 
tees to  eligible  small  businesses.  Among  the 
guarantee  programs  available  for  export  re- 
lated activity  are: 

General  Business  Loan — Available  to  fi- 
nance a  wide  range  of  business  activity,  in- 
cluding purchases  of  plant  and  equipment. 
The  SBA's  guarantee  portion  on  these  loans 
may  not  exceed  $750,000. 

Export  Revolving  Line  of  Credit.— A  short- 
term  available  to  provide  working  capital  for 
export  transactions,  the  Export  Revolving 
Line  of  Credit  is  available  for  up  to  three 
years.  During  the  life  of  the  loan,  the  bor- 
rower may  draw  down  on  the  loan  as  needed 
to  finance  the  export  activity.  SBA's  guar- 
anty portion  may  not  exceed  $750,000. 

International  Trade  Loan.— The  SBA  will 
guarantee  loans  of  up  to  $1  million  to  finance 
purchases  of  plant  and  equipment  to  be  used 
for  export  purposes.  An  additional  $250,000 
guarantee  is  available  for  working  capital. 

Call  the  SBA  Answer  Desk  for  the  number 
of  your  local  SBA  district  office,  where  a 
loan  officer  will  provide  additional  informa- 
tion on  each  of  these  loan  programs. 

PROCUREMENT  ASSISTANCE 
The  offices  of  Procurement  Assistance  and 
International  Trade  in  SBA  Regional  Offices 
can  provide  the  contact  points  in  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  large  private  contrac- 
tors that  have  procurement  opportunities  re- 
lated to  the  KuwaitGulf  Reconstruction 
Project.  Call  the  SBA  Answer  Desk  for  the 
number  of  the  SBA  Regional  Office  nearest 
you. 

EIXPORT  COUNSELING 

Counseling  on  exporting  is  available 
though  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
and  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE).    For    information    on    these    pro- 


grams, please  call  your  local  SBA  district  of- 
fice. 
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If  you  have  questions  regarding  these  or 
any  other  OPIC  programs,  please  write  or 
phone: 

Information  Officer,  OPIC,  1615  M  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20527;  Tel:  (202)  457- 
7087. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  the  gen- 


OPIC  is  preparing  a  number  of  programs     tleman   from  New  York   [Mr.   TOWNS], 

wishes  to  enter  a  statement  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  read  one  or  two 
paragraphs. 

The  gentleman  states: 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  California  for  providing  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  participa- 
tion of  minority  businesses  in  the  recon- 
struction efforts  in  Kuwait.  The  Government 
of  Kuwait  is  to  be  commended  for  awarding 
the  lions  share  of  its  reconstruction  con- 
tracts to  the  United  States,  because  of  our 
assistance  in  liberating  their  country.  It  la 
important,  however,  that  minorities  benefit 
from  the  economic  opportunities  which  will 
be  made  available  due  to  the  reconstruction 
of  Kuwait's  infrastructure. 

To  date,  of  the  $28.2  million  in  awards  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  none  of  these 
funds  have  gone  to  minority  firms.  History 
has  shown  that  minority  Americans  are 
often  "the  first  to  fight,  but  the  last  to  pros- 
per." Unfortunately,  history  seems  to  be  re- 
peating itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Towns]  continues,  but  I 
shall     enter     his     statement     in     the 

RECORD: 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  California  for  providing  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  participa- 
tion of  minority  business  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion efforts  in  Kuwait.  The  Government  of 
Kuwait  is  to  be  commended  for  awarding  the 
lion's  share  of  its  reconstruction  contracts 
to  the  United  States  because  of  our  assist- 
ance in  liberating  their  country.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  minorities  benefit  from 
the  economic  opportunities  which  will  be 
made  available  due  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Kuwait's  infrastructure.  To  date  of  the  $28.2 
million  in  awards  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Eln- 
gineers  none  of  the  funds  have  gone  to  mi- 
nority firms.  History  has  shown  that  minor- 
ity Americans  are  often  "the  first  to  fight 
but  the  last  to  prosper".  Unfortunately,  his- 
tory seems  to  be  repeating  itself. 

The  sacrifices  of  minority  men  and  women 
m  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  are  well-docu- 
mented. Over  30  percent  of  the  ground  troops 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  minorities.  Close  to 
50  percent  of  the  service  women  in  the  con- 
flict were  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
Among  some  of  the  first  casualties  in  the 
gulf  were  minority  servicemen.  In  fact,  news 
reports  indicate  that  perhaps  the  youngest 
American  casualty  was  a  young  black  man 
from  Newark.  At  age  18,  Pvt.  Robert  Talley 
joined  the  Army  in  December  of  last  year 
hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  Army's  edu- 
cational benefits  so  that  he  could  be  a  doctor 
one  day.  Unfortunately,  Private  Talley  will 
not  be  able  to  fulfill  his  dream  but  other 
young  minority  men  and  women  should  not 
be  denied  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  economic  benefits  which  will  now  be 
available  because  of  his  sacrifice  and  the  sac- 
rifices of  so  many  others. 

While  the  House  has  included  lajiguage  in 
both  the  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  Desert  Storm  authoriza- 
tion bill  urging  that  minority  businesses  be 


designed  to  inform  the  U.S.  private  sector  of 
the  contracting  and  investment  opportuni- 
ties in  Kuwait. 

Kuwait  Seminar.— This  will  be  a  one  day 
seminar  in  Washington  with  briefings  from 
the  government  of  Kuwait,  OPIC.  and  other 
U.S.  government  agencies  engaged  in  the  re- 
construction process.  The  purpose  of  the 
seminar  will  be  to  Inform  participants  of  the 
efforts  underway,  the  opportunities  avail- 
able, and  the  procedures  for  getting  involved 
in  the  Kuwaiti  reconstruction  process. 

Contractors  Mission.— Preliminary  prep- 
arations are  already  underway  to  lead  a  mis- 
sion of  U.S.  contractors  to  Kuwait  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  This  mission,  to 
be  organized  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait,  will  allow  U.S.  companies  to 
investigate  specific  investment  and  con- 
tracting opportunities  first  hand,  as  well  as 
provide  them  with  direct  access  to  the  public 
and  private  sector  purchasing  agents  in  Ku- 
wait. 

To  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  these 
programs  please  write  or  phone: 

John  Hereford.  Investment  Development 
Associate,  OPIC.  1615  M  Street.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20527:  (202)  457-8210. 

FINANCE 

OPIC  offers  a  finance  program  to  assist 
small  business  contractors  in  Kuwait.  Small 
businesses  are  deemed  to  be  industrial  firms 
having  general  sales  of  less  than  $142  million 
and  nonindustrial  firms  having  a  net  worth 
of  less  than  $48  million. 

This  program  is  designed  to  assist  small 
contractors  who  have  difficulty  getting  a  fi- 
nancial institution  to  issue  standby  letters 
of  credit  or  other  instruments  used  as  per- 
formance and  advance  jjayment  guaranties 
for  projects  in  Kuwait. 

OPIC  will  guarantee  an  eligible  bank  or 
other  financial  institution  against  all  risks 
for  up  to  75%  of  the  letter  of  credit  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor  in  favor  of  the 
project  owner. 

CONTRACTORS  INSURANCE 

Efforts  to  rebuild  the  Kuwaiti  econom.y  are 
well  under  way.  As  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's effort  to  assist  in  this  process.  OPIC 
offers  political  risk  insurance  coverage  to 
American  contractors  in  Kuwait. 

OPICs  Contractors  and  Exporters  insur- 
ance program  can  help  minimize  the  risks 
associated  with  doing  contractor's  business 
in  the  Gulf  region. 

OPIC  can  insure  against  wrongful  calling 
of  bid.  performance  or  advance  payment 
guaranties,  customs  bonds,  and  other  guar- 
anties, usually  issued  in  the  form  of  bank 
standby  letters  of  credit.  OPIC  also  provides 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services  with  political 
risk  protection  against  loss  of  bank  accounts 
and  or  damage  to  physical  assets  due  to  po- 
litically motivated  violence,  as  well  as  pro- 
tection against  resolved  contractual  disputes 
with  a  foreign  buyer. 

Insurance  offered  under  this  program  can 
protect  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  companies  in 
such  service  industries  as  engineering,  drill- 
ing, hotel  and  hospital  management,  con- 
struction, and  telecommunications. 
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included  In  the  reconstruction  effort,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  de- 
velop its  own  plan  of  action  to  ensure  a  high 
level  of  participation  for  minority  busi- 
nesses. Let  me  say  that  the  administration 
should  not  be  caugrht  up  in  excuses  and  bu- 
reaucratic snags  when  it  comes  to  including 
minority  businesses.  I  would  also  like  to  en- 
courage the  prime  contractors  who  have  al- 
ready received  awards  from  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  Include  minorities  in  their 
subcontracting  operations.  Finally,  Kuwait's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  meet  with  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus specifically  on  this  Issue.  We  look  for- 
ward to  discussing  these  Issues  with  him 
some  time  next  month.  In  the  interim.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  acknowl- 
edge the  services  of  minority  Americans  in 
the  gulf  conflict  and  ensure  that  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  next  have  a  letter 
from  the  Citizens  for  a  Free  Kuwait  ad- 
dressed to  Gen.  Colin  Powell.  In  part 
the  letter  reads: 

It  is  especially  Important  at  this  time  of 
victory  that  we  acknowledge  the  vast  Afri- 
can-American contribution  to  these  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  liberation  and  the  upholding 
of  international  law  and  order.  The  partici- 
pation of  such  large  numbers  of  African- 
American  men  and  women,  separated  from 
loved  ones  for  many  months,  who  have 
served  with  such  outstanding  distinction. 
gives  us  cause  for  genuine  admiration.  We 
are  aware  that  their  blood,  which  has  been 
shed  in  defense  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice, along  with  the  ultimate  sacrifices  made 
by  other  Americans  and  members  of  the  al- 
lied coalition,  makes  it  all  the  more  impera- 
tive that  we  restore  Kuwait  in  its  full  com- 
mitment to  these  democratic  values. 

CmzENS  FOR  A  Free  Kuwait, 
Falls  Church.  VA.  March  12,  1991. 
Gen.  CouN  L.  Powell, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff , 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  General  Powell:  Now  that  the 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  Kuwait's  sov- 
ereignty has  been  won  and  the  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion which  threatened  the  very  basis  of  the 
international  order  defeated,  1  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  not  only  to  renew  the  cor- 
dial personal  contacts  which  I  had  with  you 
during  these  past  months  of  trial,  but  to 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  magnifi- 
cent leadership  which  you  have  dem- 
onstrated. 

Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  our  organiza- 
tion. Citizens  for  a  Free  Kuwait.  I  also  wish 
to  extend  to  all  of  the  valiant  Armed  Forces 
under  your  command,  the  gratitude  of  Ku- 
waitis everywhere  for  their  sacrifices. 

It  is  especially  important  at  this  time  of 
victory  that  we  acknowledge  the  vast  Afri- 
can-American contribution  to  these  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  liberation  and  the  upholding 
of  international  law  and  order.  The  partici- 
pation of  such  large  numbers  of  African- 
American  men  and  women,  separated  from 
loved  ones  for  many  months,  who  have 
served  with  such  outstanding  distinction, 
gives  us  cause  for  genuine  admiration.  We 
are  aware  that  their  blood,  which  has  been 
shed  in  defense  of  freedom,  liberty  and  jus- 
tice, along  with  the  ultimate  sacrifices  made 
by  other  Americans  and  members  of  the  Al- 
lied Coalition,  makes  it  all  the  more  impera- 
tive that  we  restore  Kuwait  in  its  full  com- 
mitment to  these  democratic  values.  I  has- 
ten to  point  out  in  this  context  that  al- 
though Kuwait  makes  no  mention  of  color  or 


race  In  its  own  self  definition,  that  Africa 
has  Contributed  substantially  to  the  very 
substance  of  the  Kuwaiti  people.  Priding  our- 
selves on  being  a  non-racial  society  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  common  struggle  for 
freedom  will  redound  to  the  national  and 
ethnic  well  being  of  African-Americans  as 
well  as  our  own. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty.  General  Powell,  of 
releasing  this  letter  to  the  press  for  appro- 
priate public  information. 
Sincerely, 

H.A.  AL-EHRAHEE.M,  Ph.D.. 

President. 

I  D  2110 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  Secretary 
Mosbacher  a  letter  which  brought  to 
his  attention  a  press  story  about  the 
reconstruction  of  Kuwait,  a  list  of  com- 
panies which  will  participate  in  Ku- 
wait, none  of  which  were  from  minor- 
ity communities,  and  the  existence  of  a 
task  force  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
meroe. 

We  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  wrote  Secretary  Michael 
Stone  in  the  Department  of  Army 
about  the  role  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Then,  to  summarize  most  of  these  ac- 
tivities, I  sent  out  on  March  7  a  letter 
to  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  which  I  pointed  out  that  Af- 
rican-Americans' participation  in  the 
gulf  war  was  larger  than  all  of  the 
Western  allies  together.  The  total  was 
about  121.800.  Britian  had  35.000,  France 
had  13,500,  a  total  of  48,000. 

Even  the  Arab  partners,  Egypt, 
40.000:  Syria,  40,000,  a  total  of  80,000.  So. 
we  see  that  African-Americans  played 
a  significant  role  in  this  whole  effort. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  entering 
into  the  Record  awards  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
restoration  of  infrastructure  in  the 
state  of  Kuwait,  and  listed  here  are  the 
companies  which  so  far  have  benefited. 
I  note  with  some  regret,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  none  of  these  companies  here 
come  from  the  African-American  com- 
munity. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

COM.MITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Washington.  DC.  February  21.  79.97. 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Mosbacher. 
Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  My  staff  has  brought 
to  my  attention: 

1.  A  press  story  which  reported  that  a  re- 
construction effort  has  begun  for  post  occu- 
pation Kuwait. 

2.  A  list  of  companies  which  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Kuwait's  reconstruction. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  Task  Force  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  working  on  this 
project. 

I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  involve- 
ment of  minority  firms  in  this  project. 

Given  the  large  number  of  minority  serv- 
icemen and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  fight- 
ing to  restore  the  Government  of  Kuwait.  I 
am  alarmed  about  the  failure  of  your  depart- 
ment to  comply  with  the  affirmative  action 
policy  and  law  in  your  proposal. 

This  is  a  very  disturbing  development  and 
I  would  like  to  pursue  this  issue  with  the 


principals  in  your  department  working  on 
this  project. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  With 
very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  February  28,  1991. 
Secretary  Michael  P.  Stone, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  secretary  Stone:  I  am  writing  you 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Colin  Pow- 
ell, regarding  ensuring  the  participation  of 
minority  businesses  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Kuwait. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  President's  recent 
statement  that  the  Armed  Services  are  the 
nation's  largest  equal  opportunity  employer, 
and  since  minorities  account  for  28.2%  of  Op- 
eration Dissert  Storm,  many  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  around  the  nation  are 
alarmed  about  the  absence  of  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait. 

I  underEtand  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  pUyed  and  Is  still  playing  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  reconstruction  effort  both 
through  tfce  Army's  Civil  Affairs  Unit,  which 
is  on  loan  to  the  Kuwaiti  Task  Force,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Given  that  minority  businesses,  according 
to  press  rei)orts.  are  starting  out  at  a  dis- 
advantage, I  would  greatly  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  you  as  soon  as  possible  regarding 
the  following: 

(1)  What  exactly  is  the  role  of  the  Army  in 
the  reconstruction  effort? 

(2)  What  are  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' plans  to  ensure  minority  business  par- 
ticipation? 

(3)  What  has  been  the  participation  of  mi- 
nority business  in  the  reconstruction  effort? 

(4)  How  does  a  U.S.  business  ensure  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  reconstruction  effort,  as- 
suming that  a  procedure  is  developed  to  en- 
sure soma  uniformity  in  the  bidding  process? 

(5)  Who  are  the  staff  persons  within  both 
the  Army  Civil  Affairs  Unit  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  any  other  fed- 
eral govarnment  entity,  who  are  playing 
critical  roles  in  the  reconstruction,  and  who 
serve  as  a  point  of  contact  for  minority  busi- 
ness contractors? 

Finally.  I  would  appreciate  a  briefing  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  Army's  efforts  to  en- 
sure minority  participation  in  the  recon- 
struction effort.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  or  Marwan  Burgan.  my  Legislative  Direc- 
tor, at  2J5-5425  to  arrange  a  time  for  the 
briefing. 

Sinoerely, 

Mervyn  m.  Dymally. 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  March  7.  1991. 
Dear  CBC  Colleague: 
This  is  to  update  you  on  some  initiatives 
which  have  been  taken  regarding  the  inclu- 
sion of  minority  firms  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Kuwait: 

(1)  On  February  21,  1991,  I  raised  the  issue 
of  Minority  participation  with  the  Kuwaiti 
Ambassador  during  a  Foreign  Affairs  brief- 
ing (the  Ambassadors  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt  were  both  present). 

(2)  On  the  same  day  I  sent  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Mbsbacher  expressing  my  concern 
about  the  absence  of  minority  firms  involve- 
ment in  the  Commerce  Department  task 
force  for  the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait.  (Two 
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weeks  later,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  still 
has  not  responded  to  my  letter). 

(3)  I  followed  up  with  the  Ambassador  of 
Kuwait  by  sending-  him  a  letter  explaining 
the  difference  between  providing  economic 
opportunity  to  minorities  who  disproportion- 
ately participated  in  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait, and  what  he  misunderstood  as  race  re- 
lations in  Kuwait.  [African-Americans' 
(121,795)  participation  in  the  Gulf  war  was 
larger  than  all  the  western  allies  together 
(Britain  35.000;  France  13,550;  total  48,550)  or 
even  the  major  Arab  partners  (Egypt  40,500; 
Syria  40,000;  total  80,500)]. 

(4)  During  the  CBC  meeting  with  General 
Colin  Powell  on  February  26,  1991,  I  raised 
the  issue  of  minority  inclusion  by  the  US 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

(5)  Based  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Powell,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  requesting  information  on  Mi- 
nority participation  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers current  worls  in  Kuwait. 

(6)  My  staff  met  with  Kuwaiti  Embassy 
personnel  dealing  with  the  reconstruction  ef- 
fort, again  to  explain  the  need  for  minority 
participation. 

(7)  I  have  met  with  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  of  the  Embassy  of  Saudi  Arabia 
again  to  explain  this  Issue. 


(8)  Congressman  Dixon  has  introduced  re- 
port language  In  the  Desert  Storm  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  requesting  that 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  malte 
every  effort  to  use  and  encourage  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  to  use  small,  disadvan- 
taged and  minority  businesses  in  any  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts,  and  to  include 
small,  disadvantaged,  and  minority  busi- 
nesses on  the  list  of  prequalified  companies 
provided  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
Government  of  Kuwait,  and  requesting  a  re- 
port by  June  3,  1991  on  the  extent  of  minor- 
ity participation  of  small  and  disadvantaged 
businesses  in  the  reconstruction  of  Kuwait. 

(9)  During  a  Subcommittee  on  Africa  hear- 
ing. Congressman  Payne  announced  plans  to 
introduce  an  initiative  to  enhance  minority 
participation  in  Kuwait's  reconstruction. 

(10)  Congressman  Stolses  is  introducing  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  minority  businesses  In 
Kuwait. 

(11)  Congressman  Dellums  introduced  re- 
port language  in  the  Desert  Storm  Author- 
ization requiring  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  use  section  1207  for  guid- 
ance In  Its  award  of  contracts,  and  express- 
ing concern  about  the  abuse  of  the  surety 
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bond  Issue  which  eliminates  minority  firms 
from  participating  in  Corps  contracts. 

(12)  At  the  request  of  Congresswoman 
Cardiss  Collins,  CBC  Chairman  Ed  Towns  has 
requested  a  meeting  for  the  CBC  Members 
with  the  Kuwaiti  Ambassador. 

(13)  It  is  my  understanding  that  other 
Members  tiave  expressed  interest  in  pursuing 
other  Initiatives. 

(14)  There  has  been  some  press  coverage  on 
our  initiatives  already. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  suggest  having  a 
special  order  on  the  House  Floor  as  early  as 
next  Tuesday,  March  12.  1991  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  problem.  1  am  afraid  that  if  we 
do  not  wage  a  fight  now  to  ensure  minority 
participation,  then  minorities  will  once 
again  have  been  "the  first  to  fight  but  the 
last  to  prosper." 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  on  the  House 
Floor  on  Tuesday.  March  12.  1991  to  let  the 
nation.  M.B.E.s.  and  the  Government  of  Ku- 
wait know  our  commitment  on  this  issue. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  me  or  Marwan 
Burgan.  my  Legislative  Director,  if  you  need 
more  information  or  to  confirm  your  partici- 
pation, at  225-5425. 
Sincerely, 

Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 


AWARDS  BY  THE  US  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  INFRASTRUCTURE  STATE  OF  KUWAIT 

[Dollar  amounts  rn  millions] 


Date  o<  award 


Description 


Contractor 


Country 


Amount 


Jan  31,  1991    - AcQuisition  o1  airport  equipment  . 


Mar  31  1991 


Mar  3.  1991 
Mar.  3.  1991 


M>r  3.  1991 
Mar  3.  1991 


Mar  4,  1991 
Mar  4.  1991 


Emergeni:y  electrical  repairs  in  Kuwait  _... 

Temporary  repairs  to  public  buildings  

Expedient  survey  ot  Stiu'Aibtt  Port  State  ot  Kuwait  . 

Repair  of  roaiis  and  airporl  runways 

Temporary  repairs  to  public  buildings    


Temporary  repairs  to  public  buildings  -. 
Repairs  to  sanitary  and  water  systems 


Repairs  to  key  Government  otiices 
Total 


Raytbeon  Service  Co.  PO   Bm  503,  2  Wayside  Road    Burlington    MA     United  States 

01803  P(X;  Mr  Duggan,  617/272-9300  i2«91 
Blount  International.  4520  [iecuti»e  Park  Drive  Montgomery,  H  36116     Unrted  States 

POC  Mr  Rod  Caesar,  205/244-5472 

Blount  International.  4520  Eiecutive  Par*  Onve  Montgomery  AL  36116  United  Slates 

American  Dredging  Co  Beacli  and  Ene  Streets,  PO  Boi  !90,  Camden,  H)     United  Stales  ._ 

08101.  POC  Mr  Don  Ro*der.  609/963-0963 
Al  Harti  Trading  I  Contracting  Co  Ltd .  P  0  Boi  5750.  Riyadh   Saudi    Saudi,  Arabia  ,_ 

Arabia  11432 
Brown  t  Root  International,  PC  Boi  3   Houston   TX  77001-0005   POC      United  States 

Mr  WR,  Golson,  713/676-3236 

Mohamed  A  Kharati,  Kuwait  

Shand  Construction,  Ltd    Sliand  House— Matlock.  Derbyshire.  England.     United  KmiDom 

DE4  3tf 
Khudair  Group  Saudi  Arabia 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding.  I  am  glad  that  he  brought 
up  this  subject  of  the  restoration  in 
Kuwait.  I  have  been  working  a  little 
bit  in  that  arena  because  I  did  intro- 
duce a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
StAte  of  Kuwait  to  issue  contracts  pro- 
portionately to  those  countries  which 
had  contributed  the  most  in  the  freeing 
of  that  country. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  Ambassador, 
he  did  assure  me  that  he  was  going  to 
be  very  fair.  I  think  these  initial  con- 
tracts were  done  for  emergency  rea- 
sons, things  that  had  to  be  done  very, 
very  quickly.  They  had  to  move  in  get- 
ting certain  supplies  and  all  of  that. 
This  is  what  he  told  me,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  they  really  get  into 
the  construction  contracts.  I  am  sure 
when  they  do  that  they  are  going  to  be 
very,  very  fair  because  they  fully  ap- 
preciate all  of  the  effort  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  of  its  citizens 
in  helping  them  to  free  their  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
that  subject  up  tonight. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland.  I  have  worked  with  her  on  a 
number  of  issues,  especially  the  whole 
question  of  American  trade  with 
Japan,  and  she  has  always  been  very 
supportive  of  our  efforts.  I  thank  her 
for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ambassador  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  her  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  D'YMALLY],  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  for  yielding  that 
I  might  be  able  to  add  my  thoughts  and 
my  own  reflections  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject,  and  that  I  might  also 
thank  him  for  his  leadership  on  this. 

Many  of  us  are  involved  with  this 
now,  but  the  genesis,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, came  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  recognized  early  on  how 
important  it  would  be  if  we  are  to  re- 
build Kuwait  or  anywhere  else  that 
there  is  a  semblance  of  fairness  and  eq- 
uity and  parity  in  the  process.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  sensitizing 
this  Congress  and  all  of  the  Members 
who  are  in  this  Congress  to  the  idea 


and  to  the  notion  of  fairness  as  it  re- 
lates also  to  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

Let  me.  if  I  might,  also  add  to  the  re- 
marks of  not  only  the  gentleman  from 
California,  but  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  Collins]  who  spoke 
earlier  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Payne],  who  also  spoke 
earlier,  both  of  whom  bring  also  a  sen- 
sitivity to  this  very  important  issue. 
Also  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
for  being  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most 
fair  Members  of  this  body  when  it 
comes  to  the  idea  of  contracting  and 
contracting  fairly,  and  importantly  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  I  would 
just  add  also  that  the  gentlewoman  has 
distinguished  herself  in  the  area  of 
fairness  as  it  relates  to  the  Japanese, 
but  I  would  urge  persons  who  are 
watching  this  colloquy  tonight  to  un- 
derstand that  her  remarks  are  greatly 
appreciated  on  this  side  as  it  relates  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  issue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  of  us.  Again.  It  was 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]  who  first  raised  it,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
who  embraced  it  with  a  great  sense  of 
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passion  and  conunitment  because  we 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  inclusion. 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  the  next  5  years  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait  will  spend  $100  billion 
to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  August  1990  invasion.  I 
believe  that  small  businesses  and  that 
disadvantaged  businesses  and  that 
women's  businesses  and  minority- 
owned  businesses  should  also  play  a 
significant  role  in  that  effort  through 
the  awarding  of  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts from  the  Kuwaitis  here  in 
the  United  States  through  our  Govern- 
ment and  through  private  American 
firms. 

I  have  received  an  inordinate  amount 
of  telephone  inquiries  over  the  last 
week.  I  would  suspect  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  others  have 
received  them  also  from  persons  all 
across  this  Nation,  very  much  inter- 
ested and  anxious  to  do  business  in  this 
new  process.  I  have  been  encouraged  to 
learn  preliminarily  of  the  desire  of  the 
Kuwaitis  to  want  to  do  business  with 
the  Nation  that  really  very  much  sui>- 
ported  them  during  this  7-month  occu- 
pation. 

In  our  own  State  of  Maryland,  our 
Governor  will  be  traveling  tomorrow 
with  pretty  much  an  unprecedented 
delegation  accompanying  the  Emir  of 
Kuwait  back  to  return  to  his  home- 
land. I  would  simply  say  to  all  of  those 
who  recognize  how  important  this  issue 
is  to  us,  and  obviously  to  our  govern- 
ment, to  the  Governor,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  others  that 
they  join  with  us  in  this  particular  ef- 
fort. I  have  communicated  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  further  go 
about  the  business  of  assisting  inter- 
ested small  and  disadvantaged  and  mi- 
nority-owned firms  in  participating  in 
this  reconstruction  effort. 

Just  today,  along  with  Congressman 
Stokes,  Congressman  Payne  who 
spoke  earlier,  and  Congresswoman 
MORELLA  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  we 
joined  in  lifting  the  gentleman  from 
California's  idea  into  the  form  of  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  and  in- 
troduced that  here  in  this  body.  If  I 
might  take  just  a  few  minutes,  I  will 
give  Members  a  sense  of  the  resolution. 
how  it  was  worded  and  what  we  hope  to 
do  with  it. 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  together  with  allied  forces  have  suc- 
cessfully liberated  Kuwait  and  the  independ- 
ence and  soverei^ty  of  Kuwait  have  been 
fully  restored; 

Whereas  much  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  infrastructure,  environment,  and  indus- 
trial capacity  of  Kuwait  and  reconstruction 
of  Kuwait's  economy  Is  desperately  needed; 

Whereas  small  and  disadvantaged,  minor- 
ity and  women  owned  businesses  have  always 
sought  equal  access  to  contracting  and  sub- 
contracUng  opportunities  that  other  small 
business  enterprises  enjoy; 
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Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  five 
percent  set-a-side  goal  for  small  and  dis- 
advantaged, minority  and  women  owned 
businesses  have  never  been  met; 

Whareas  small  and  disadvantaged,  minor- 
ity aad  women  owned  businesses  are  playing 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  United 
States  economy  and  international  trade; 

Whareas  small  and  disadvantaged,  minor- 
ity and  women  owned  businesses  have  ex- 
pressed an  overwhelming  interest  in  helping 
in  the  rebuilding  and  reconstruction  of  Ku- 
wait, but  face  inherent  difficulties  in  com- 
peting in  foreign  markets  and  in  obtaining  a 
share  of  procurement  contracts  from  foreign 
governments,  particularly  those  awarded  in 
other  parts  of  the  world; 

Whereas  small  and  disadvantaged,  minor- 
ity and  women  owned  businesses  also  must 
compete  against  larger  better  placed  Amer- 
ican Businesses:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re.snived  ?>!/  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Seriate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

111  the  President,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Che  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  and  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  should  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  United  States  small  and 
disadvantaged,  minority  and  women  owned 
enterprises  seeking  to  become  involved  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

i2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  .Administration  should  conduct  a  public 
inforniation  campaign  using  its  local  and  na- 
tional offices  and  the  Director  of  the  Minor- 
ity Business  Development  Agency  to  advise 
United  States  small  and  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority and  women  owned  enterprises  about 
becoming  involved  in  the  rebuilding  of  Ku- 
wait; 

i3i  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Director  of  the 
Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
should  identify  those  United  States  compa- 
nies that  have  been  awarded  contracts  per- 
taining to  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait,  and  en- 
courage them  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible to  subcontract  with  United  States 
small  and  disadvantaged,  women  and  minor- 
ity owned  enterprises;  and 

i4i  All  small,  disadvantaged,  minority  and 
women  owned  businesses  that  have  been 
awarded  contracts  in  the  rebuilding  or  recon- 
struction of  Kuwait  should  seek  to  hire 
where  appropriate  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
concur  with  the  wording  of  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  we  can  move  swiftly  on  it 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  indeed  in  the  full  Congress,  so  that 
it  becomes  just  what  it  is  meant  to  be, 
a  very  strong  sense  of  this  body  that  it 
is  adhered  to.  and  that  it  takes  into 
consideration  much  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  talked  about  here  this 
evening  in  terms  of  providing  an  infor- 
matioDal  campaign,  setting  up  the  sort 
of  processes  that  are  necessary  to  carry 
this  forward  and  by  providing  the  lead- 
ership, both  through  the  SBA  and  the 
Minority  Business  Development  Agen- 
cy, to  carry  this  out. 

I  D  2220 

So  for  me  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and 
honor  to  be  a  part  of  this  effort. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California,   the  chairman   of  the   Sub- 


committee on  Africa,  for  his  sensitiv- 
ity in  tils  issue,  for  raising  it  before 
this  body,  for  allowing  us,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  are  junior  Members,  to 
become  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his 
eloquent  statement. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  ambas- 
sador from  Kuwait  has  agreed  to  meet 
with  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
to  discusB  this  issue. 

In  conolusion,  let  me  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  some  people  who  have  made 
this  session  possible  and  others  who 
are  helping  us.  First,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Ambassador  from  Egypt  to  the 
United  Spates  for  his  help  in  bringing 
this  together.  I  want  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  to  know 
that  we  take  very  seriously  her  sup- 
port. We  are  going  to  be  looking  for- 
ward to  her  to  help  us  communicate 
the  need  to  involve  minorities  in  this 
whole  project,  and  we  really  appreciate 
her  expression  of  support. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Collins],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne], 
the  gencleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes],  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Towns], 
and  all  of  those  others  who  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  come  here  today  to 
report  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  Colleague,  Mr.  Dymally,  for  reserv- 
ing tinne  to  discuss  the  Issue  of  small  and  dis- 
advantaged business  involvement  in  rebuilding 
Kuwait.  With  the  attention  of  the  world  now  riv- 
eted on  efforts  to  rebuild  this  war-ravaged 
country,  this  issue  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  concerns  facing  our  Nation. 

According  to  initial  reports,  the  rebuilding  of 
Kuwait  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  con- 
struction projects  in  history,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  up  to  SI  00  billion  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod. The  government  of  Kuwait  has  formally 
requested  U.S.  assistance  In  this  endeavor, 
and  has  indicated  that  countries  who  contrib- 
uted to  Operation  Desert  Storm  will  receive 
the  bulk  of  reconstruction  contracts.  Thus, 
American  businesses  will  play  a  major  role  iri 
the  rebuilding  process. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
managed  the  initial  contracts  under  an  agree- 
ment with  Kuwait  covering  the  first  90  days  of 
reconstruction.  The  Initial  contracts  were 
awarded  to  8  companies,  5  of  which  are  large 
U.S.  firms  with  extensive  experience  working 
In  the  Middle  East.  However,  no  small  and  dis- 
advantaged businesses  have  gotten  contracts 
thus  far. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  use  Its  In- 
fluence to  encourage  the  government  of  Ku- 
wait to  provide  opportunities  not  only  for  large 
U.S.  firms,  but  also  for  small  and  disadvan- 
taged, minority  and  women-owned  businesses 
to  participate  In  the  lucrative  business  devel- 
opment oppcrtunlties  created  by  efforts  to  re- 
build Kuwait 
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United  States  troops  risked  their  lives  and 
fought  successfully  to  liberate  Kuwait  from 
Iraqi  occupation.  Moreover,  minorities  and  fe- 
male U.S.  servicemembers  made  a  historic 
contribution.  Almost  30%  of  the  U.S  troops 
were  African-Americans.  More  ttian  30,000 
women  served  in  the  gulf;  almost  half  of  the 
women  were  African-Americans.  Based  on 
their  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  minorities 
and  women  deserve  to  lie  a  part  of  recon- 
struction efforts.  Furthermore,  extending  this 
opportunity  to  small  and  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses would  help  to  ease  the  slump 
precipitated  by  the  U.S.  recession — a  reces- 
sion which  will  probably  hit  small  and  dis- 
advantaged businesses  the  hardest.  Thus,  it  is 
important  to  ensure  that  our  Nation's  small 
and  disadvantaged  businesses  are  not  shut 
out  of  an  important  economic  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government  has  a 
nr«jor  political  advantage  as  it  relates  to  efforts 
to  rebuild  Kuwait.  Kuwaiti  officials  have  pub- 
licly acknowledged  their  deep  gratitude  for  the 
sacrifrces  and  support  of  the  American  people 
in  liberating  their  nation.  It  is  now  appropriate 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  use  that  advan- 
tage to  pronrHJte  the  involvement  of  small  and 
disadvantaged,  minority,  and  women-owned 
businesses  in  the  rebuilding  of  Kuwait. 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  regarding  mi- 
nority and  women-owned  business  involve- 
ment in  restoration  of  Kuwait,  that  I  introduce 
today  a  concurrent  resolution  urging  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  involved  in  the  restoration  of 
Kuwait  to  solicit  these  businesses  for  contract 
awards,  to  encourage  Kuwait  to  award  con- 
tracts to  these  firms,  and  to  encourage  prime 
contractors  to  sulxontract  with  them.  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  administration  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  a  boost  for  our  economy,  and, 
most  important,  it  would  be  good  for  America's 
small  and  disadvantaged,  minority  and 
women-owned  businesses. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAPANESE  BUY  NATIONAL 
TREASURE— PEBBLE  BEACH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Japa- 
nese companies  are  once  again  on  the 
move — buying  trophy  American  prop- 
erties. This  time  they  are  buying  our 
national  treasure  golf  courses  like  Peb- 
ble Beach. 

That  is  the  course  where  the  Na- 
tional Open  Golf  Tournament  is  played. 
Now  that  it  is  out  of  American  hands 
we  will  have  the  Japanese  able  to  de- 


termine the  access  and  reap  the  profits 
off  our  all  American  tournament. 

This  sale  is  a  scandal  in  several  ways. 
Pebble  Beach,  a  world  class  course,  is 
included  in  a  four-course  sale  package 
which  includes  Spyglass,  Spanish  Bay, 
Del  Monte  and  Peter  Hay  practice 
course. 

It  not  only  is  the  inflated  cost  of  the 
course,  but  of  the  memberships  and  the 
real  estate  development  in  one  of  the 
few  pristine  coasts  in  America.  The  17- 
mile  drive  of  Pebble  Beach  properties 
is  one  of  California's  popular  tourist 
attractions. 

In  addition,  we  should  be  concerned 
that  the  cost  of  golf,  which  is  already 
too  high  for  many  Americans  is  being 
driven  to  unbelievably  sky-high  prices 
by  the  Japanese. 

An  increase  in  the  green  fee  from  $175 
to  a  membership  of  $750,000  at  Pebble 
Beach  is  a  428.000  percent  increase  in 
fees.  Japanese  may  pay  from  $900,000  to 
$2.7  million  at  their  top  courses  in 
Japan,  but  in  America  this  is  not  so — 
or  at  least  it  was  not  so  until  the  Japa- 
nese bought  our  golf  courses. 

The  golfers  at  San  Geronimo  Valley 
Golf  Course  in  Martin  County.  CA. 
found  out  just  how  expensive  it  was  to 
have  the  Japanese  buy  their  course. 
The  new  owner,  C&N  Corp.,  bought  the 
property  for  $13  million  and  was  con- 
sidering raising  the  membership  fee  to 
$50,000  plus  $400  monthly  dues.  Cur- 
rently they  sell  for  $800  a  year  with 
$125  monthly  dues.  Some  kind  of  infla- 
tion isn't  it? 

The  company  dropped  the  idea  of  in- 
creasing the  fees  after  protest  from  the 
members  and  community. 

At  some  of  the  golf  courses  the  new- 
Japanese  owners  discriminate  by 
charging  Japanese  members  outrage- 
ous fees.  At  the  Honolulu  International 
Country  Club,  resident  membership 
fees  are  $19,000  but  an  international 
membership  is  $150,000. 

This  is  no  small  business.  According 
to  the  Kenneth  Leventhal  &  Co.,  a  real 
estate  accounting  firm,  the  Japanese 
investment  in  golf  courses  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion  dollars  in  1990. 

Just  how  much  will  the  Pebble  Beach 
sale  mean  to  the  Japanese?  According 
to  Chris  Mead  of  Mead  Ventures,  the 
total  package  should  generate  $721.2 
million  exclusive  of  the  funds  gen- 
erated by  the  sale  of  high  priced  mem- 
berships in  Japan.  In  addition  there  are 
other  soft  profits  from  ventures  of  the 
course  via  additional  tourists,  use  of 
the  logo  or  increased  use  of  the  course. 

The  reason  for  the  Japanese  invest- 
ment was  stated  in  a  newspaper  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  by  Kirstin 
Downey  and  it  quoted  Donald  Wize- 
man.  president  of  Dai-Ichi  Corp.,  a  Jap- 
anese corporation.  He  said: 

There  is  no  money  in  America  now  *  *  *. 
Banks  don't  have  it.  Forget  the  S&Ls  (sav- 
ings and  loans  institutions).  There's  no  cap- 
ital for  large  acquisitions.  There  isn't  any 
investment  money  in  the  United  States. 


If  there  is  no  investment  money  in 
the  United  States,  then  why  are  the 
Japanese  companies  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  run  up  the  price  of  American 
properties  way  Ijeyond  their  value. 

I  know  funding  has  been  tight  in  the 
United  States,  but  if  investment 
money  is  not  available,  then  why  are 
the  Japanese  unnecessarily  throwing 
away  their  money  by  high  prices  for 
properties  if  funds  are  not  available  in 
the  United  States. 

The  prices  certainly  haven't  stopped 
the  Japanese  acquisitions.  According 
to  Mead  Ventures  of  Phoenix.  AZ. 
there  are  "160  golf  courses  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  are  owned  wholly  or 
partly  by  Japanese  companies  or  their 
United  States  subsidiaries." 

In  addition  to  the  160,  negotiations 
now  are  underway  also  to  buy  PGA 
West.  La  Quinta  and  Mission  Hills  in 
California  and  Kiawah  Island  in  South 
Carolina.  Other  courses  now  owned  by 
the  Japanese  that  are  household  najnes 
to  golfers  are  Grand  Cypress  Resort  in 
Florida  and  Princeville  Makai-Prince 
Golf  Course  in  Hawaii.  If  the  landmark 
sale  goes  through,  the  Japanese  will 
own  an  additional  20  golf  courses. 

The  Japanese  are  currently  in  golf 
course  developments  in  the  following 
States  according  to  Mead  Ventures 
Japan  Golf  Course  Investment  Report. 
They  include:  Hawaii,  California. 
Texas.  Oregon,  Arizona,  Georgia.  New 
York.  Florida.  Nevada.  North  Carolina. 
Washington.  South  Carolina,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  and  Mississippi. 

I  hope  the  golfers  in  those  States  I 
mentioned  are  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  in  their  golfing  community.  They 
should  carefully  check  the  land  use 
plans  and  if  the  sale  is  subject  to  a 
Federal  regulation  for  approval. 

Mead  Ventures  also  reports  that  Jap- 
anese companies  own  "nearly  all  the 
nonpublic  courses  in  Hawaii."  They 
also  report  that  most  of  the  40  golf 
coui^ses  now  planned  or  under  construc- 
tion in  Hawaii  are  "being  built  with 
Japanese  funds  or  with  the  exi)ectation 
of  a  sale  to  a  Japanese  buyer."' 

In  Japan,  golf  course  memt>ership8 
are  traded  as  securities,  according  to 
Chris  Mead.  He  reports  the 

Total  value  of  these  memberships  is  at>out 
S200  billion,  or  about  S117  million  per  course 
in  Japan — Non-golfers  buy  memberships  as  a 
form  of  real  estate  speculation. 

Although  Japan  has  some  15  million 
Japanese  golfers  there  is  no  reason  for 
Americans  to  give  up  our  trophy 
courses  except  they  are  being  discrimi- 
nated jigainst  by  the  high  memtiership 
fees. 

Japan  Golf  Course  Investment  Re- 
ports Mead  Ventures'  states: 

A  course  does  not  have  to  have  any  actual 
regulations  favoring  Japanese  memt>ers  to 
be,  in  effect,  a  Japanese-only  club.  High 
membership  fees  and  marketing  exclusively 
in  Japan  or  in  Japanese  companies  in  the 
United  States  virtually  assures  tlmt  a  club 
will  be  close  to  100  percent  Japanese. 
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Chris  Read  has  coined  a  phrase  "golf 
friction"  for  the  resultant  conflict  of 
the  Japanese  ownership  and  practices 
towards  memberships  for  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  attendant  problems  of 
purchase  in  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  fully 
what  these  high  costs  will  mean  to 
American  golfers.  American  owners  of 
the  course  and  golf  brokers  have  made 
a  profit,  but  the  members  and  the 
American  public  are  the  ones  who  pay. 

There  is  speculation  that  we  will 
have  to  build  more  golf  courses  as  the 
Americans  are  squeezed  out  of  the 
prime  courses  in  the  United  States. 
Where  will  the  Lee  Trevinos  of  the 
world  learn  to  play  golf  if  our  public 
courses  are  lost  and  shut  to  Ameri- 
cans? 

What  a  shame  that  American  golfers 
cannot  afford  to  share  such  beautiful 
views  as  Pebble  Beach  if  the  Japanese 
go  through  with  their  plans. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  courses,  like 
Pebble  Beach  will  have  homes  built  on 
the  adjoining  property  to  help  defray 
the  high  purchases  price  of  the  course. 
Naturally,  these  homes  will  be  expen- 
sive and  beyond  the  pocketbook  of 
most  Americans. 

Disputes  also  have  arisen  over  the 
environmental  impact  of  Japanese  in- 
tentions to  use  additional  land  around 
the  courses. 

In  fact,  the  Washington  Post  article 
reports  that  "with  land  at  a  premium 
on  the  tiny  island.  Japanese  builders. 
or  Japanese-backed  groups  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  dozens  of  the 
new  golf  courses. 

Now  American  communities  also  will 
pay  an  environmental  cost  for  Japa- 
nese investment,  plus  we  should  con- 
sider the  tax  consequences  which  are 
generally  a  local  matter.  The  full  fall- 
out from  the  taxes  is  not  yet  known. 

I  do  know  though,  that  if  the  Japa- 
nese sell  their  golf  courses,  they  will 
not  have  to  pay  capital  gains  under  the 
agreement  made  in  the  SIX  talks  last 
year— and  under  the  terms  of  our  tax 
treaty  with  Japan.  That  ought  to  make 
American  investors  very  happy — since 
U.S.  citizens  do  pay  capital  gains. 

Something  not  considered  in  the  sale 
of  the  courses  is  the  access  the  Japa- 
nese will  have  in  selling  athletic  gear. 
particularly  the  shoes  which  is  a  511.7 
billion  a  year  business  in  America.  Re- 
cent stories  in  the  papers  report  Japa- 
nese investment  in  athletic  apparel. 

Americans  are  losing  in  the  sale  of 
our  golf  courses  in  a  big  way.  Business 
is  done  on  the  golf  course  in  addition 
to  the  recreation  and  health  benefits. 

Now  Americans  are  becoming  second 
class  citizens  in  our  own  country  and 
we  no  longer  will  have  free  access  to 
the  trophy  golf  courses.  The  Japanese 
high  prices  are  pushing  a  class  con- 
sciousness of  the  super  rich  for  the  bet- 
ter things  in  American  life. 
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As  Keniche  Ohmae  points  out  in  his 
book  '"The  Borderless  State" — we  are 
now  in  a  period  of  the  increasing 
"dominance  of  consumers  over  compa- 
nies and  countries." 

If  our  golf  courses  are  the  true  mean- 
ing of  his  book,  then  I  don't  believe  the 
American  people  with  their  sense  of 
liberty  and  freedom  will  accept  being 
locked  out  of  the  best  golf  courses.  Nor 
will  they  accept  the  Japanese  using 
park  land  for  access  to  their  golf 
courses  as  they  are  attempting  to  do  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Americans  are  a  fair-minded  peo- 
ple but  they  turn  hostile  if  pushed  too 
far  and  their  options  are  cut  and  then 
we  truly  have  "golf  friction." 

In  spite  of  the  Japanese  long 
associCion  with  us.  they  have  proven  by 
their  actions  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  American  people.  Americans 
golfers  will  not  give  up  the  game  to  be- 
come a  nation  of  checker  players. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle entitled  "Teed  Off  Over  Sales  of 
Golf  Courses." 

[F.f-om  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  9.  1991] 

Teed  Off  Over  Sai.es  of  Golf  Course.? 

(By  Kirstin  Downey  i 

While  Japanese  investors  are  losins  inter- 
est in  buying  American  office  buildings,  they 
are  queuing  up  to  buy  trophy  golf  courses  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  handful  of  cases,  the  purchases  are 
stirring  a  new  controversy  that  is  being 
called  ■■polf  friction." 

Indisputably,  the  pace  of  golf  course  sales 
has  accelerated.  In  the  past  six  months, 
alone,  avid  golfers  from  Japan  have  pur- 
chased such  well-known  American  golf 
courses  as  Pebble  Beach  in  Californa,  Grand 
Cypress  Resort  in  Florida  and  Princeville 
Makai  Piince  Golf  Course  in  Hawaii. 

Similarly,  a  group  of  Japanese  investors  is 
negotiating  to  buy  a  package  of  golf  prop- 
erties that  includes  PGA  West.  La  Quinta 
and  Mission  Hills  in  California  and  Kiawah 
Island  In  South  Carolina.  More  such  pur- 
chases aj-e  on  the  way:  Dai-Ichi  Corp.  of  Myr- 
tle Beach  S.C.  is  currently  marketing  about 
75  U.S.  goif  courses  to  Japanese  buyers. 

According  to  a  new  report  by  Phoeni-x. 
based  Mead  Ventures,  a  research  and  pub- 
lishing Arm,  Japanese  buyers  have  bought  at 
least  160  U.S.  courses,  up  from  only  a  handful 
five  years  ago.  Japanese  buyers  now  own  vir- 
tually all  the  non-public  golf  courses  in  the 
state  of  Hawaii,  the  report  said. 

•Japan  has  a  love  affair  with  golf  but  a 
shortaga  of  available  land."  wrote  Chris- 
topher Mead,  founder  and  president  of  Mead 
Venturei.  "As  a  result,  many  Japanese  go 
overseas  to  golf  or  to  invest  in  golf  courses. 
...  It  appears  moreover,  that  Japanese  in- 
terest in  American  golf  will  deepen  over  the 
coming  decade. 

Golf  is  a  relatively  new  sport  in  Japan,  but 
many  residents  there  have  embraced  it  with 
a  passion.  About  15  million  Japanese  con- 
sider thamselves  golfers,  although  the  cost  is 
so  prohibitive  that  most  enthusiasts  are 
forced  to  only  practice  at  driving  ranges, 
which  operate  24  hours  a  day.  Membership  at 
a  golf  course  is  generally  out  of  the  question. 
When  a  spot  is  available,  memberships  at  top 
courses  cost  at  least  J900,000  and  range  up  to 
52.7  million. 


The  soluWon?  Golfing:  vacations,  with  air- 
fare, hotel  accommodations  and  greens  fees 
offered  as  part  of  a  tour  package. 

Consequently,  Japanese  investment  in  U.S. 
golf  courses  is  soaring.  According  to  the  real 
estate  accounting  firm  of  Kenneth  Leventhal 
&  Co.,  outlays  totaled  about  $202  million  in 
1988,  doubled  in  1989  and  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  1090  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  $1 
billion.  And  1991  is  likely  to  be  much  higher: 
The  deal  involving  the  PGA  West,  La  QuinU 
and  Mission  Hills,  announced  in  January,  is 
itself  worth  an  estimated  $739  million. 

In  many  cases,  Japanese  buyers  are  the 
only  bidden  on  golf  courses  up  for  sale  in  the 
United  States. 

"There  is  no  money  in  America  now,"  said 
Donald  Wizeman,  president  of  Dai-Ichi  Corp. 
"Banks  don't  have  it.  Forget  the  S&Ls  [sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions].  There's  no  cap- 
ital for  large  acquisitions.  There  isn't  any 
investment  money  in  the  United  States." 

At  the  same  time,  Japanese  interest  in 
other  sorts  of  American  real  estate  pur- 
chases appears  to  be  diminishing.  Overall 
Japanese  investment  in  U.S.  real  estate  fell 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade  last  year,  drop- 
ping about  20  percent  from  1989s  $14.77  bil- 
lion. 

Unlike  oflice  buildings  and  shopping  cen- 
ters, golf  ccurse  purchases  have  sometimes 
generated  controversy.  In  a  handful  of  inci- 
dents around  the  country,  "golf  friction"  has 
erupted. 

•Harsh  words  on  trade  are  exchanged  be- 
tween national  or  corporate  leaders,  while 
golf  acrimony  occurs  between  individuals, 
some  of  them  standing  face-to-face."  Mead 
wrote.  •'Golf  friction,  moreover,  pits  two 
proud  elite*  against  one  another:  wealthy 
Japanese  versus  wealthy  Americans.  " 

In  particular,  the  strength  of  the  Japanese 
yen,  and  the  ability  of  Japanese  tourists  to 
pay  more  to  play  the  U.S.  courses,  has 
sparked  fears  that  the  new  owners  of  the 
courses  could  eventually  raise  the  fees  to  a 
level  affordable  to  Japanese  but  not  Amer- 
ican patrons.  Across  the  board,  the  new  buy- 
ers have  paifl  prices  far  in  excess  of  the  levels 
previously  paid  for  similar  American 
courses. 

Members  of  the  Tamarack  Country  Club  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  for  example,  last  year  re- 
ceived Japanese  purchase  offers  of  $50  mil- 
lion and  $77  million  for  their  course— double 
or  triple  what  would  have  been  paid  by  local 
purchasers,  according  to  Mead.  Tamarack 
members  were  enthusiastic  at  first.  Then 
they  learned  that  under  the  purchase  con- 
tract, they  would  only  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  membership  for  10  years,  after  which 
the  new  Japanese  owners  would  have  the  op- 
tion of  kicking  them  out.  They  turned  down 
the  offers. 

Meahwhila.  in  affluent  Marin  County. 
Calif.,  longtime  golfers  at  the  San  Geronimo 
Valley  Golf  Course  were  dismayed  to  learn 
that  the  new  buyer  of  their  golf  club,  C&N 
Corp.,  anothpr  Japanese  firm,  which  bought 
the  property  in  May  1990  for  $13  million,  was 
considering  privatizing  the  course  and  rais- 
ing the  membership  fee  to  $50,000,  with  $400 
monthly  duas.  Current  memberships  sell  for 
$800,  with  $125  monthly  dues,  according  to 
Mead. 

"It  got  a  rather  chilly  reception."  said 
local  resident  William  Sherman,  who  owns  a 
golf  course  realty  company.  "The  people  who 
bought  it  didn't  use  good  judgment." 

The  new  owners  subsequently  changed 
their  thinking  and  retained  the  old  prices. 

In  a  newsletter  commentary.  Mead  face- 
tiously headlined  an  item  on  the  dispute  as 
"Worst  Fear*  Coming  True  Department." 
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Such  fears,  however,  are  unlikely  to  be  re- 
alized, according  to  Wizeman.  He  said  that 
althoug'h  the  Japanese  are  paying  high 
prices,  they  realize  that  real  estate  is  a  long- 
term  investment.  Unlike  American  compa- 
nies, he  said,  they  are  unlikely  to  jack  up 
prices  to  obtain  short-term  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  community  goodwill. 

And  in  fact,  many  Americans  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  the  purchases.  In  many 
cases,  the  new  Japanese  owners  have  im- 
proved facilities,  raised  the  pay  of  employees 
and  shown  themselves  more  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  club  members. 

In  addition,  American  golfers  often  receive 
a  sort  of  subsidy  from  the  buyers,  who  are 
charging  higher  rates  to  Japanese  nationals 
than  to  Americans.  At  the  Honolulu  Inter- 
national Country  Club  on  Oahu,  for  example, 
resident  memberships  cost  $19,000,  while 
International  memberships  cost  $150,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mead  report.  Such  two-tier 
rates  will  also  be  imposed  at  Minami  Coun- 
try Club,  now  under  construction  on  Oahu. 
Mead  said. 

The  thorniest  problems,  however,  arise 
over  environmental  questions.  In  Hawaii, 
where  the  Japanese  have  purchased  all  the 
available  private  courses,  the  only  remain- 
ing step  is  to  build  new  ones.  With  land  at  a 
premium  on  the  tiny  islands,  Japanese  build- 
ers or  Japanese-backed  groups  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  dozens  of  new  golf 
courses. 

Those  proposals  trouble  environmental  ac- 
tivists, who  note  that  in  states  such  as  Ha- 
waii and  California,  already  troubled  by  seri- 
ous water  shortages,  a  well-maintained  18- 
hole  golf  course  slurps  down  1.5  million  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  a  day.  every  day.  curtail- 
ing what  remains  for  human  consumption. 

In  addition,  golf  courses  are  generally  built 
next  to  waterways  or  the  ocean,  which 
means  that  pesticides  and  fertilizers  used  in 
maintaining  the  courses'  appearance  run  off 
Into  the  water,  often  harming  local  vegeta- 
tion and  marine  life. 

"In  Hawaii,  where  we  have  a  very  small 
land  base  .  .  .  the  proliferation  of  golf 
courses  can  be  a  serious  problem,"  said  Bar- 
bara Boyle,  Sierra  Club  regional  director  for 
Northern  California.  Nevada  and  Hawaii. 
"The  major  concern  to  us  is  the  number  of 
the  proposals." 

Environmental  fears  and  a  backlash 
against  economic  colonization  by  Japanese 
investors  have  led  Honolulu  Mayor  Frank 
Fasi  and  Hawaii  Gov.  John  Waihee  to  pro- 
pose a  $100  million  impact  fee  to  be  levied  on 
each  new  course.  It  is  unclear  whether  the 
proposal  Is  constitutional,  or  whether  it  will 
be  enacted. 

Environmental  disputes  have  spread  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  well.  In  Washington 
state,  two  environmental  groups  have  filed 
suit  against  a  Japanese-backed  venture  that 
offered  the  state's  cash-strapped  Parks  Com- 
mission $1  million  to  use  land  designated  as 
a  park  to  provide  access  to  a  golf  resort. 

Such  controversies  are  expected  to  spread 
as  Japanese  purchases  of  golf  courses  and 
golf  course  development  sites  grows.  Mead 
projects  that  by  the  year  20OO,  Japanese  own- 
ers are  likely  to  have  purchased  between  500 
and  1,000  U.S.  courses. 

Even  1,000  courses,  however,  would  only 
total  about  7  percent  of  the  15,000  golf 
courses  in  the  United  States. 

"Japanese  will  certainly  not  take  over  the 
American  golf  business,"  Mead  wrote.  "In 
deed,  they  are  unlikely  ever  to  buy  anything 
approaching  a  majority  of  U.S.  courses.  But 
they  are  going  to  make  a  mark  on  the  indus- 
try in  the  coming  decade,  one  that  will  make 
their  Impact  In  the  l§80s  Seem  faint  indeed." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PosHARD).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  House 
Republican  leadership  arxj  the  Republican 
Leadership  Task  Force  on  Civil  Rights,  along 
with  many  other  colleagues,  joined  to  intro- 
duce the  President's  civil  rights  bill. 

This  bill  will  significantly  strengthen  emp)loy- 
ment  discrimination  law,  but  will  not  place  env 
ployers  in  the  position  of  having  to  resort  to 
quotas.  This  is  not  a  quota  bill,  and  It  Is  not 
a  lawyer  relief  act.  It  is  good,  solid  civil  rights 
legislation  that  brings  people  together,  and 
reemphasizes  the  necessity  of  fairness  in  the 
workplace. 

The  bill  and  a  sectiorvby-section  analysis  of 
this  important  civil  rights  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  1375 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1,  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  nNDINGS  AND  PTJRPOSES. 

(a)  FiNDLNGS. — Congress  finds  that  addi- 
tional protections  and  remedies  under  Fed- 
eral law  are  needed  to  deter  unlawful  dis- 
crimination. 

(b)  PURPOSE. — The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
strengthen  existing  protections  and  remedies 
available  under  Federal  civil  rights  laws. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(/)  The  term  'complaining  party'  means 
the  Commission,  the  Attorney  General,  or  a 
person  who  may  bring  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  Title. 

"(m)  The  term  'demonstrates'  means  meets 
the  burdens  of  production  and  persuasion. 

•(n)  The  term  'justified  by  business  neces- 
sity' means  that  the  challenged  practice  has 
a  manifest  relationship  to  the  employment 
in  question  or  that  the  respondent's  legiti- 
mate employment  goals  are  significantly 
served  by,  even  if  they  do  not  require,  the 
challenged  practice. 

"(o)  The  term  'respondent"  means  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  labor  organiza- 
tion, joint  labor-management  committee 
controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
or  retraining  programs,  including  on-the-job 
training  programs,  or  those  Federal  entities 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  717  lor 
the  heads  thereof). 

"(p)(l)  The  term  'harass'  means,  in  cases 
involving  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  the 
subjection  of  an  individual  to  conduct  that 
creates  a  working  environment  that  would 
be  found  intimidating,  hostile  or  offensive  by 
a  reasonable  person. 

"(2)  The  term  'harass'  also  means,  in  cases 
involving  discrimination  because  of  sex.  (i) 
making  the  submission  to  unwelcome  sexual 
advances  by  an  employer  a  term  or  condition 
of  employment  of  the  individual;  or  (11)  using 
the  rejection  of  such  advances  as  a  basis  for 
employment  decisions  adversely  affecting 
the  individual;  or  (ill)  making  unwelcome 
sexual  advances  that  create  a  working  envi- 


ronment that  would  be  found  intimidating, 
hostile  or  offensive  by  a  reasonable  person.". 

SEC.  4.  DISPARATE  IMPACT  CLAIM& 

Section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000e-2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  PROOF  OF  Unlawful  Employment 
Practices  in  Disparate  Impact  Cases.— 
Under  this  Title,  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  based  on  disparate  impact  is  estab- 
lished only  when  a  complaining  party  dem- 
onstrates that  a  particular  employment 
practice  causes  a  disparate  impact  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin,  and  the  respondent  fails  to  dem- 
onstrate that  such  practice  is  justified  by 
business  necessity;  provided,  however,  that 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  shall  none- 
theless be  established  if  the  complaining 
party  demonstrates  the  availability  of  an  al- 
ternative employment  practice,  comparable 
in  cost  and  equally  effective  in  predicting 
job  performance  or  achieving  the  respond- 
ent's legitimate  employment  goals,  that  will 
reduce  the  disparate  impact,  and  the  re- 
spondent refuses  to  adopt  such  alternative. "'. 

SEC.  S.  nNAUTY  OF  JUDGMENTS  OR  ORDERS. 

For  purposes  of  determining  whether  a  liti- 
gated or  consent  judgment  or  order  resolving 
a  claim  of  employment  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  disability  shall  bind  only  those  in- 
dividuals who  were  parties  to  the  judgment 
or  order,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  with  respect  to  other  civil  causes  of 
action. 

SEC.  6.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  RACIAL  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  THE  MAKING  AND  PER- 
FORMANCE OF  CONTRACTS. 

Section  1977  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (42  U.S.C.  1981 )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "All  persons 
within";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  right 
to  'make  and  enforce  contracts'  shall  include 
the  making,  performance,  modification  and 
termination  of  contracts,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  benefits,  privileges,  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract. 

"(c)  The  rights  protected  by  this  section 
are  protected  against  impairment  by  non- 
governmental discrimination  as  well  as 
against  impairment  under  color  of  State 
law.". 

SEC.  7.  EXPANSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHALL£NGE 
DISCRIMINATORY  SENIORITY  SYS- 
TEMS. 

Subsection  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(e))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurs  when  a 
seniority  system  is  adopted,  when  an  individ- 
ual becomes  subject  to  a  seniority  system,  or 
when  a  person  aggrieved  is  injured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  seniority  system,  or  provision 
thereof,  that  is  alleged  to  have  been  adopted 
for  an  intentionally  discriminatory  purpose, 
in  violation  of  this  Title,  whether  or  not 
that  discriminatory  purpose  is  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  seniority  provision.". 
SEC.  &  PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  REMEDIES 
FOR    HARASSMENT    IN    THE    WORK- 
PLACE BECAUSE  OF  RACE.  COLOR, 
REUGION,  SEX,  OR  NATIONAL  ORI- 
GIN. 
(a)  Subsection  703(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(a))  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  or  "  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(3)  to  harass  any  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment  because  of  that  individual's 
race,  color,  rellsrion,  sex,  or  national  origin: 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  shall  be  found  to  have 
occurred  if  the  complaining  party  failed  to 
avail  himself  or  herself  of  a  procedure,  of 
which  the  complaining  party  was  or  should 
have  been  aware,  established  by  the  em- 
ployer for  resolving  complaints  of  harass- 
ment in  an  effective  fashion  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  90  days." 

(b)  Section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

••(/)  Emergency  Relief  in  Harassment 
Cases.— An  employee  or  other  complaining- 
party  alleging  a  violation  of  section  703(a)(3i 
of  this  Title  may  petition  the  court  for  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief.  If  the  complain- 
ing party  establishes  a  substantial  prob- 
ability of  success  on  the  merits  of  such  har- 
assment claim,  the  continued  submission  to 
the  harassment  shall  be  deemed  injury  suffi- 
ciently Irreparable  to  warrant  the  entry  of 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief.  A  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  a  request  for  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing: 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  cause 
such  case  to  be  expedited  in  every  way  prac- 
ticable. 

••(m)  Equitable  Monetary  awards  in 
Harassment  Cases.— 

'•(1)  In  ordering  relief  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 703<a)(3)  of  this  Title,  the  court  may.  in 
addition  to  ordering  appropriate  equitable 
relief  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  e.x- 
ercise  Its  equitable  discretion  to  require  the 
employer  to  pay  the  complaining  party  an 
amount  up  to  but  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
$150,000.00,  if  the  court  finds  that  an  addi- 
tional equitable  remedy  beyond  those  avail- 
able under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  is 
justified  by  the  equities,  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Title,  and  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  In  weighing  the  equities  and  fix- 
ing the  amount  of  any  award  under  this 
paragraph,  the  court  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation, along  with  any  other  relevant  equi- 
table factors,  or  (i)  the  nature  of  compliance 
programs.  If  any,  established  by  the  em- 
ployer to  ensure  that  unlawful  harassment 
does  not  occur  in  the  workplace;  (ii)  the  na- 
ture of  procedures,  if  any.  established  by  the 
employer  for  resolving  complaints  of  harass- 
ment in  an  effective  fashion:  (iii)  whether 
the  employer  took  prompt  and  reasonable 
corrective  action  upon  becoming  aware  of 
the  conduct  complained  of:  (iv)  the  employ- 
er's size  and  the  effect  of  the  award  on  its 
economic  viability;  (v)  whether  the  harass- 
ment was  willful  or  egregious;  and  (vii  the 
need,  if  any,  to  provide  restitution  for  the 
complaining  party. 

"(2)  All  Issues  in  cases  arising  under  this 
TlUe.  Including  cases  arising  under  section 
703(a)(3)  of  this  Title,  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  a  judge,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section.  If,  however,  the 
court  holds  that  a  monetary  award  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is  sought 
by  the  complaining  party  and  that  such  an 
award  cannot  constitutionally  be  granted 
unless  a  Jury  determines  liability  on  one  or 
more  Issues  with  respect  to  which  such 
award  Is  sought,  a  Jury  may  be  empaneled  to 
hear  and  determine  such  liability  Issues  and 
no  others.  In  no  case  arising  under  this  Title 
shall  a  jury  consider,  recommend,  or  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  any  monetary  award 
■ought  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(c)  Subeectlon  706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000«-5(e))  (as  amended  by 


section  7  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 

■Por  purposes  of  actions  involving  harass- 
ment under  section  703(a)(3)  of  this  Title,  the 
period  of  limitations  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  tolled  during  the  time 
(not  exceeding  90  days)  that  an  employee 
avails  himself  or  herself  of  a  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  employer  for  resolving  com- 
plaints of  harassment." 

SEC.  9.  ALLOWING  THE  AWARD  OF  EXPERT  FEES. 

Settion  706(k)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(k))  is  amended  by  in- 
-serting  "(including  reasonable  expert  fees  up 
to  but  not  exceeding  $300  per  day)"  after  "at- 
torney's fee". 

SEC.  10.  PROVIDING  FOR  INTEREST,  AND  EX- 
TENDING the  STATUTE  OF  LIMITA- 
TIONS, IN  ACTIONS  AGAINST  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000e-16)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  717(c).  by  striking  out 
"thirty  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•ninety  days":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  717(d),  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ".  and  the  same  interest  to  com- 
pensate for  delay  in  payment  shall  be  avail- 
able as  in  cases  involving  non-public  par- 
ties". 

SEC.  II.  PROVIDING  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTECTIONS 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
'42  U.S.C.  2000e-16)  (as  amended  by  section  10 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(li  in  subsection  717(a).  by  striking  ■•legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches^'  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  ••judicial  branch". 

(2i  In  subsection  717(a).  by  striking  -in  the 
Librai-y  of  Congress"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof: 

••in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
Its  Houses,  committees,  offices  or  instru- 
menCBlities.  or  the  offices  of  any  of  its  Mem- 
bers'. 

i3i  la  subsection  717(b).  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"With  respect  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  its  Houses,  committees,  offices, 
and  instrumentalities,  and  the  offices  of  its 
Members,  authorities  granted  in  this  sub- 
section to  the  Commission  shall  be  exercised 
in  each  House  of  Congress  as  determined  by 
that  Bouse  of  Congress,  and  in  offices  and  in- 
strumentalities not  within  a  House  of  Con- 
gress as  determined  by  the  Congress." 

(4)  In  subsection  717(c),  by  inserting,  after 
■•.  "Bqual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission" each  time  it  appears,  or  a  congres- 
sional entity  exercising  the  authorities  of 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.". 

SEC.  It  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OF  DISPUTE  RESa 
LUTION. 

Where  knowingly  and  voluntarily  agreed 
to  by  the  parties,  reasonable  alternative 
meant  of  dispute  resolution,  including  bind- 
ing arbitration,  shall  be  encouraged  in  place 
of  tha  judicial  resolution  of  disputes  arising 
under  this  Act  and  the  Acts  amended  by  this 
Act. 

SEC.  11  SEVERABIUTY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  an  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  or  amendment  to  any  person 
or  circumsunces  is  held  to  be  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  of  this  Act  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SEC.  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 
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The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  claim  arising  before  the  effec- 
tive dat»  of  this  Act. 

SeCTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

The  legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991." 

SBCTION  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

The  Congress  finds  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  to  provide  additional  protections 
and  remedies  against  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion in  einployment.  The  purpose  of  this  Act 
is  to  starengthen  existing  protections  and 
remedies  in  order  to  deter  discrimination 
more  efifectively  and  provide  meaningful  re- 
lief for  victims  of  discrimination. 

SECTION  3.  DEFINITIONS 

Section  3  adds  definitions  to  those  already 
in  Title  VH. 

The  definition  of  "demonstrates"  requires 
that  a  party  bear  the  burden  of  production 
and  persuasion  when  the  statute  requires 
that  he  on-  she  "demonstrate"  a  fact. 

The  dafinition  of  the  term  "justified  by 
business  necessity"  is  meant  to  codify  the 
meaning  of  business  necessity  as  used  in 
Gnggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co..  401  U.S.  424,  432 
(1971),  aud  subsequent  cases  including  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  v.  Bearer.  440  U.S. 
568.  587  t.  31  (1979).  Such  a  definition  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  Court  in  Wards  Cove  Pack- 
ing Co..  Inc.  v.  Atonio.  109  S.  Ct.  2115.  2125-2126 
(1989).  ETen  the  dissent  in  Wards  Cove  ac- 
knowledged that  -Griggs  made  it  clear  that  a 
neutral  practice  that  operates  to  exclude  mi- 
norities Is  nevertheless  lawful  if  its  serves  a 
valid  busbiess  purpose."  See  109  S.  Ct.,  at  2129 
(Stevens,  J.,  dissenting)  (italic  added.) 

The  terms  'complaining  party"  and  "re- 
spondent'' are  defined  to  include  those  per- 
sons and  entities  listed  in  the  Act.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "harass"  is  explained  in 
the  analysis  of  Section  8  below. 

SECraON  4.  DISPARATE  IMPACT  CLAIMS 
In  Grigfs  v.  Duke  Power  Co..  401  U.S.  424 
(1971),  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits 
hiring  and  promotion  practices  that  uninten- 
tionally but  disproportionately  exclude  per- 
sons of  a  particular  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin  unless  these  practices  are 
justified  by  "business  necessity."  Law  suits 
challenging  such  practices  are  called  "dis- 
parate irapact"  cases,  in  contrast  to  'dispar- 
ate treatment"  cases  brought  to  challenge 
intentionfil  discrimination. 

In  a  series  of  cases  decided  in  subsequent 
years,  th*  Supreme  Court  refined  and  clari- 
fied the  doctrine  of  disparate  impact.  In  1988, 
the  Courc  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  the 
doctrine'3  coverage  by  applying  it  to  subjec- 
tive hiring  and  promotion  practices  (the 
Court  had  previously  applied  it  only  in  cases 
involving  objective  criteria  such  as  diploma 
requirements  and  height-and-weight  require- 
ments). Justice  O'Connor  took  this  occasion 
to  explain  with  great  care  both  the  reasons 
for  the  expansion  and  the  need  to  be  clear 
about  tha  evidentiary  standards  that  would 
operate  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  disparate 
impact  doctrine  from  leading  to  quotas.  In 
the  course  of  her  discussion,  she  pointed  out: 
"[T]he  ifievltable  focus  on  statistics  in  dis- 
parate impact  cases  could  put  undue  pres- 
sure on  employers  to  adopt  inappropriate 
prophylactic  measures.  .  .  .  [Ejxtendlng  dis- 
parate impact  analysis  to  subjective  employ- 
ment practices  has  the  potential  to  create  a 
Hobson's  choice  for  employers  and  thus  to 
lead  in  practice  to  perverse  results.  If  quotas 
and  preferential  treatment  become  the  only 
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cost-effective  means  of  avoiding  expensive 
litigation  and  potentially  catastrophic  li- 
ability, such  measures  will  be  widely  adopt- 
ed. The  prudent  employer  will  be  careful  to 
ensure  that  its  programs  are  discussed  in  eu- 
phemistic terms,  but  will  be  equally  careful 
to  ensure  that  the  quotas  are  met."  Watson 
v.  FoTt  Worth  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  108  S.  Ct. 
2777,  2787-2788)  (1988)  (plurality  opinion). 

The  following  year,  in  Wards  Cove  Packing 
Co..  V.  Atonio,  109  S.  Ct.  2115,  2126  (1989),  the 
Court  considered  whether  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  has  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  business  necessity.  Resolving  an  am- 
biguity in  the  prior  law,  the  Court  placed  the 
burden  on  the  plaintiff. 

Under  this  Act,  a  complaining  party  maizes 
out  a  prima  facie  case  of  disparate  impact 
when  he  or  she  identifies  a  particular  em- 
ployment practice  and  demonstrates  that 
the  practice  has  caused  a  disparate  impact 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin.  The  burden  of  proof  then 
shifts  to  the  respondent  to  demonstrate  that 
the  practice  is  justified  by  business  neces- 
sity. It  is  then  open  to  the  complaining 
party  to  rebut  that  defense  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  availability  of  an  alternative  em- 
ployment practice,  comparable  in  cost  and 
equally  effective  in  measuring  job  perform- 
ance or  achieving  the  respondent's  legiti- 
mate employment  goals,  that  will  reduce  the 
disparate  impact,  and  that  the  respondent 
refuses  to  adopt  such  alternative. 

The  burden-of-proof  issue  that  Wards  Cove 
resolved  in  favor  of  defendants  is  resolved  by 
this  Act  in  favor  of  plaintiffs.  Wards  Cove  is 
thereby  overruled.  On  all  other  issues,  this 
Act  leaves  existing  law  undisturbed. 

As  Justice  O'Connor  emphasized  in  her 
Watson  opinion,  the  use  of  disparate  impact 
analysis  creates  a  very  real  risk  that  Title 
Vn  will  lead  to  the  use  cf  quotas.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  adoption  of  dispar- 
ate impact  analysis  by  the  courts  has  led  to 
the  use  of  quotas,  although  the  extent  of  this 
phenomenon  is  for  obvious  reasons  not  meas- 
urable. See,  e.g.,  Hearings  on  H.R.  1,  "Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991,"  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 
Representative.  102d  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1991  (testimony  of  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  John  R.  Dunne);  Hearings  on  S. 
2104,  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990,"  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
U.S.  Senate.  101st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  February 
23,  1990  (testimony  of  Professor  Charles 
Fried);  Joint  Hearings  on  H.R.  4000,  "Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990,"  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  101st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  March 
20,  1990,  vol.  2,  pp.  516,  625,  633  (testimony  of 
Glen  D.  Nager,  Esq. );  Fortune,  March  13,  1989, 
at  87-88  (reporting  a  poll  of  202  CEOs  of  For- 
tune 500  and  Service  500  companies,  in  which 
18%  of  the  CEOs  admitted  that  their  compa- 
nies have  "specific  quotas  for  hiring  and  pro- 
moting"). The  use  of  quotas,  however,  rejv 
resents  a  perversion  of  Title  'VII  and  of  Dis- 
parate impact  law.  As  the  Court  noted  in 
Griggs,  401  U.S.,  at  431:  "Discriminatory  pref- 
erence for  any  group,  minority  or  majority, 
is  precisely  and  only  what  Congress  has  pro- 
scribed." 

Because  of  the  serious  dangers  inherent  in 
the  use  of  disparate  impact  analysis,  any 
codification  of  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
disparate  Impact  theory  must  include  evi- 
dentiary safeguards  recognized  in  Justice 
O'Connor's  Watson  opinion  and  in  Justice 
White's  opinion  for  the  Court  Wards  Cove. 


The  codification  adopted  in  Sections  3  and  4 
of  this  Act  does  so,  and  it  is  vital  that  courts 
and  employers  construe  this  Act  in  a  manner 
that  neither  makes  it  possible  to  defend  or 
justify  the  use  of  employment  quotas  nor  en- 
courage their  use. 

If  an  ability  test,  for  example,  has  a  dispar- 
ate impact  and  the  test  is  not  justified  by 
business  necessity  as  defined  in  Section  3  of 
this  Act,  the  test  should  not  be  used.  If  busi- 
ness necessity  can  be  shown,  then  the  dispar- 
ate impact  need  not  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
unless  the  complaining  party  demonstrates 
the  availability  of  an  alternative  employ- 
ment practice  as  required  by  Section  4  of 
this  Act  and  the  respondent  refuses  to  adopt 
such  alternative.  In  neither  event  is  an  em- 
ployer required  or  permitted  to  adjust  test 
scores,  or  to  use  different  cut-offs  for  mem- 
bers of  different  groups,  or  otherwise  to  use 
the  test  scores  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
Manipulating  test  results  in  such  a  fashion  is 
not  an  alternative  employment  practice  of 
the  kind  that  an  employer  must  adopt  to 
avoid  liability  at  the  surrebuttal  phase  of  a 
disparate  impact  case.  On  the  contrary,  such 
discrimination  violates  Title  VU.  whether 
practiced  by  an  employer,  an  employment 
agency,  or  any  other  "respondent"  as  defined 
in  Section  3  of  this  Act.  Similarly,  a  dis- 
criminatory practice  could  not  be  defended 
under  Title  VH  on  the  ground  that  the  prac- 
tice was  necessary  or  useful  in  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  liability  under  the  disparate 
impact  theory.  Cf.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
sec.  703(j).  42  U.S.C.  200e-2(j). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  identifying  the 
particular  employment  practice  alleged  to 
cause  disparate  impact,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  Act  to  require  the  plaintiff  to  do 
the  impossible  in  breaking  down  an  employ- 
er's practices  to  the  greatest  conceivable  de- 
gree. Courts  will  be  permitted  to  hold,  for  ex- 
ample, that  vesting  complete  hiring  discre- 
tion in  an  individual  guided  only  by  un- 
known subjective  standards  constitutes  a 
single  particular  employment  practice  sus- 
ceptible to  challenge. 

This  approach  is  consistent  with  Wards 
Cove,  see  109  S.  Ct..  at  2125,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed since  Wards  Cove  in  Sledge  v.  J. P.  Ste- 
vens &  Co..  52  EPD  para.  39,537  (E.D.N.C.  Nov. 
30,  1989).  The  Sledge  court  alluded  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  "delving  Into  the  workings  of  an 
employment  decisionmaker's  mind  "  and 
noted  that  the  defendant's  personnel  officers 
reported  having  no  idea  of  the  basis  on  which 
they  made  their  employment  decisions.  The 
court  held  that  "the  identification  by  the 
plaintiffs  of  the  uncontrolled,  subjective  dis- 
cretion of  defendant's  employing  officials  as 
the  source  of  the  discrimination  shown  by 
plaintiffs  statistics  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
causation  requirements  of  Wards  Cove."  This 
Act  contemplates  that  the  use  of  such  un- 
controlled and  unexplained  discretion  is 
properly  treated,  as  it  was  in  the  Sledge 
case,  as  one  employment  practice  that  need 
not  be  divided  by  the  plaintiff  into  discrete 
sub- parts. 

SECTION  5.  FINALnr  OF  JUDGMENTS  OR  ORDERS 

In  Hansberry  v.  Lee.  311  U.S.  32,  40-41  (1940) 
(citations  omitted),  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

It  is  a  principle  of  general  application  in 
Anglo-American  jurisprudence  that  one  is 
not  bound  by  a  judgment  in  personam  in 
which  he  is  not  designated  as  a  party  or  to 
which  he  has  not  been  made  a  party  by  serv- 
ice of  process.  ...  A  judgment  rendered  in 
such  circumstances  is  not  entitled  to  the  full 
faith  and  credit  which  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  prescribe, 
.  .  .  and  judicial  action  enforcing  it  against 
the  person  or  property  of  the  absent  party  is 
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not  that  due  process  which  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  require. 

In  Hansberry,  Carl  Hansberry  and  his  feun- 
ily,  who  were  black,  were  seeking  to  chal- 
lenge a  racial  covenant  prohibiting  the  sale 
01  land  to  blacks.  One  of  the  owners  who 
wanted  the  covenant  enforced  argued  that 
the  Hansberrys  could  not  litigate  the  valid- 
ity of  the  covenant  because  that  question 
had  previously  been  adjudicated,  and  the 
covenant  sustained,  in  an  earlier  lawsuit,  al- 
though the  Hansberrys  were  not  parties  in 
that  lawsuit.  The  Illinois  court  had  ruled 
that  the  Hansberrys'  challenge  was  barred. 
but  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  this  rul- 
ing violated  due  process  and  allowed  the 
challenge. 

In  .Martin  v.  Wilks.  109  S.  Ct.  2180  (1989),  the 
Court  confronted  a  similar  argument.  That 
case  involved  a  claim  by  Robert  Wilks  and 
other  white  fire  fighters  that  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham had  discriminated  against  them  by 
refusing  to  promote  them  because  of  their 
race.  The  City  argued  that  their  challenge 
was  barred  because  the  City's  promotion 
process  had  been  sanctioned  in  a  consent  de- 
cree entered  in  an  earlier  case  between  the 
City  and  a  class  of  black  plaintiffe,  of  which 
Wilks  and  the  white  fire  fighters  were  aware, 
but  in  which  they  were  not  parties.  The 
Court  rejected  this  argument.  Instead,  it 
concluded  that  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  required  that  persons  seeking  to 
bind  outsiders  to  the  results  of  litigation 
have  a  duty  to  join  them  as  parties,  see  Fed. 
R.  Civ.  P.  19,  unless  the  court  certified  a 
class  of  defendants  adequately  represented 
by  a  named  defendant,  see  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  23. 
The  Court  specifically  rejected  the  defend- 
ants' argument  that  a  different  rule  should 
obtain  a  civil  rights  litigation. 

This  Section  codifies  that  holding.  Had  the 
rule  advocated  by  the  City  of  Birmingham  in 
Wilks  been  adopted  in  Hansberry.  one  judi- 
cial decree  in  one  case  between  one  plaintiff 
and  one  defendant  would  have  prevented  an 
attack  on  the  racial  covenant  by  anyone  who 
had  ever  heard  of  the  original  case.  That  Is 
not  how  the  Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Procedure 
operates.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  a  dif- 
ferent rule  should  be  devised  to  prevent  civil 
rights  plaintiffs,  as  opposed  to  persons  bring- 
ing all  other  kinds  of  cases,  from  bringing 
suit. 

SECTION  6.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  THE  MAKING  AND  PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  CONTRACTS 

Under  42  U.S.C.  1981.  persons  of  all  races 
have  the  same  right  "to  make  and  enforce 
contracts.  "  In  Patterson  v.  McLean  Credit 
Union.  109  S.  Ct.  2363  (1989).  the  Surpeme 
Court  held;  "The  most  obvious  feature  of  the 
provision  is  the  restriction  of  its  scope  to 
forbidding  discrimination  in  the  °mak[ing] 
and  enforce[ment]'  of  contracts  alone.  Where 
an  alleged  act  of  discrimination  does  not  In- 
volve the  Impairment  of  one  of  these  specific 
rights,  [sec]  1981  provides  no  relief." 

As  written,  therefore,  section  1961  provides 
insufficient  protection  against  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  context  of  contracts.  In 
particular,  it  provides  no  relief  for  discrimi- 
nation in  the  performance  of  contracts  (as 
contrasted  with  the  making  and  enforcement 
of  contracts).  Section  1981.  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  will  provide  a  remedy  for  Individ- 
uals who  are  subjected  to  discriminatory 
performance  of  their  employment  contracts 
(through  racial  harassment,  for  example)  or 
are  dismissed  or  denied  promotions  because 
of  race.  In  addition,  the  discriminatory  in- 
fringement of  contractual  rights  that  do  not 
involve  employment  will  be  made  actionable 
under  section  1981.  This  will,  for  example. 
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create  a  remedy  for  a  black  child  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  private  school  as  required  pursu- 
ant to  section  1961.  but  is  then  subjected  to 
discriminatory  treatment  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  once  he  or  she  is  attend- 
ing the  school. 

In  addition  to  overruling  the  Patterson  de- 
cision, this  Section  of  the  Act  codifies  the 
holding  of  Runyon  v.  McCrary,  427  U.S.  160 
(1976).  under  which  section  1981  prohibits  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  governmental,  discrimina- 
tion. 

SECTION  7.  EXPANSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHALLENGE 
DISCRIMINATORY  SENIORITY  SYSTEMS 

Section  7  overrules  the  holding  in  Lorance 
v.  AT&T  Technologies,  Inc..  109  S.  Ct.  2261 
(1969),  in  which  female  employees  challenged 
a  seniority  system  pursuant  to  Title  VII. 
claiming  that  it  was  adopted  with  an  intent 
to  discriminate  against  women.  Although 
the  system  was  facially  nondiscriminatory 
and  treated  all  similarly  situated  employees 
alike,  it  produced  demotions  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  claimed  that  the  employer  had 
adopted  the  seniority  system  with  the  inten- 
tion of  altering  their  contractual  rights.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  claim  was 
barred  by  Title  VII's  requirement  that  a 
charge  must  be  filed  within  180  days  (or  300 
days  if  the  matter  can  be  referred  to  a  state 
agency)  after  the  alleged  discrimination  oc- 
curred. 

The  Court  held  that  the  time  for  plaintiffs 
to  file  their  complaint  began  to  run  when  the 
employer  adopted  the  allegedly  discrimina- 
tory seniority  system,  since  it  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  with  a  discriminatory 
purpose  that  allegedly  violated  their  rights. 
According  to  the  Court,  that  was  the  point 
at  which  plaintiffs  suffered  the  diminution 
in  employment  status  about  which  they 
complained. 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Court  is  contrary 
to  the  position  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  EEOC.  It 
shields  existing  seniority  systems  from  le- 
gitimate discrimination  claims.  The  dis- 
criminatory reasons  for  adoption  of  seniority 
system  may  become  apparent  only  when  the 
system  is  finally  applied  to  affect  the  em- 
ployment status  of  the  employees  that  it 
covers.  At  that  time,  the  controversy  be- 
tween an  employer  and  an  employee  can  be 
focused  more  sharply. 

In  addition,  a  rule  that  limits  challenges 
to  the  period  immediately  following  adop- 
tion of  a  seniority  system  will  promote  un- 
necessary, as  well  as  unfocused,  litigatio.n. 
Employees  will  be  forced  either  to  challenge 
the  system  before  they  have  suffered  harm  or 
to  remain  forever  silent.  Given  such  a 
choice,  employees  who  are  unlikely  ever  to 
suffer  harm  from  the  seniority  system  may 
nonetheless  feel  that  they  must  file  a  charge 
as  a  precautionary  measure— an  especially 
difficult  choice  since  they  may  be  under- 
standably reluctant  to  initiate  a  lawsuit 
against  an  employer  If  they  do  not  have  to. 

Finally,  the  Lorance  rule  will  prevent  em- 
ployees who  are  hired  more  than  180  (or  300) 
days  after  adoption  of  a  seniority  system 
from  ever  challenging  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  that  system,  regardless  of  how 
severe  they  may  be.  Such  a  rule  fails  to  pro- 
tect sufficiently  the  important  interest  in 
eliminating  employment  discrimination  that 
Is  embodied  in  Title  Vn. 

Likewise,  a  rule  that  an  employee  may  sue 
only  within  180  (or  300)  days  after  becoming 
subject  to  a  seniority  system  would  be  unfair 
to  both  employers  and  employees.  The  rule 
JJalls  to  protect  seniority  systems  from  de- 
layed challenge,  since  so  long  as  employees 
are  being  hired  someone  will  be  able  to  sue. 


And,  while  this  rule  would  give  every  em- 
ployee a  theoretical  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge a  discriminatory  seniority  system,  it 
would  do  so,  in  most  instances,  before  the 
challenge  was  sufficiently  focused  and  before 
it  was  clear  that  a  challenge  was  necessary. 
Finally,  most  employees  would  be  reluctant 
to  bagin  their  jobs  by  suing  their  employers. 
This  change  in  the  law,  therefore,  is  war- 
ranted. Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  3ame  principles  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  .\fartin  v.  Wilks.  109  S.  Ct.  2180  (1989), 
which  guarantees  civil  rights  complainants  a 
fair  opportunity  to  present  their  claims  in 
court. 

SECTION  8.  PROVIDI.NG  FOR  ADDITIONAL  REM- 
EDIES FOR  HARASS.MENT  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 
BECALSE  OF  R.\CE,  COLOR.  RELIGION,  SE.X.  OR 
NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

This  provision  is  designed  to  redress  an 
anomaly  in  current  law.  Title  VU  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment,  but  provides 
inadequate  remedies  for  harassment  in  the 
workplace,  including  sexual  harassment, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  as 
actionable  under  Title  VU.  See,  e.g..  Mentor 
Saving.'i  Bank.  FSB  v.  Vinsoyi.  477  U.S.  57 
(1986).  Such  harassment  frequently  will  not 
be  so  intolerable  that  an  employee  subjected 
to  it  immediately  leaves.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  remedy  the  victim  of 
harassment  can  obtain  under  Title  vn"s  re- 
medial scheme  as  currently  drafted  is  declar- 
atory and  injunctive  relief  against  continu- 
ation of  the  harassment. 

Suoh  a  rule  is  plainly  inequitable.  It  effec- 
tively tells  employers  that  the  only  con- 
sequence of  creating  an  environment  so  hos- 
tile to  an  employee  that  he  or  she  is  forced 
to  sue  to  obtain  re'ief  is  a  directive  to  re- 
frain in  the  future.  This  defect  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

At  tne  .'^ame  time.  Title  VII's  existing 
framework,  with  its  emphasis  on  concilia- 
tion and  mediation,  has  served  the  country 
well  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
a  tool  for  combatting  discrimination.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  jettison  or  rewrite 
this  basic  statute  in  favor  of  a  tort-style  ap- 
proach including  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages  at  a  time  when  our  tort  system  is 
widely  recognized  to  be  in  crisis.  President 
Bush  has  made  it  clear  that  our  civil  rights 
laws  'should  not  be  turned  into  some  law- 
yers bonanza,  encouraging  litigation  at  the 
expense  of  conciliation,  mediation,  or  settle- 
ment." 

Section  8  is  designed  to  meet  both  of  these 
concerns.  It  creates  a  new  remedy  for  on-the- 
job  harassment,  allowing  courts  to  make  a 
monetary  award  in  addition  to  granting  de- 
claratory and  injunctive  relief.  The  new  rem- 
edy 18  available  on  the  same  terms  for  all 
forms  of  on-the-job  harassment,  whether 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  new  remedy  created  by  this  Section  is 
capped  at  $150,000.  Courts  are  directed  to 
make  a  monetary  award  when  an  additional 
equitable  remedy  is  justified  by  the  equities, 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  Title  VII,  and 
is  in  the  public  interest.  In  weighing  the  eq- 
uities and  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award,  courts  are  instructed  to  consider  the 
nature  of  compliance  programs  implemented 
by  the  employer;  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
er's ccmplaint  procedures,  if  any,  used  to  re- 
solve claims  of  harassment;  whether  the  em- 
ployer took  prompt  and  effective  remedial 
action  upon  learning  of  the  harassment;  the 
empoyer's  size  and  the  effect  of  the  award  on 
its  economic  viability  (so  that  the  maximum 
award  would  be  available  only  against  very 
large    and    financially    secure    employers); 


whether  (the  harassment  was  willful  or  egre- 
gious; add  the  need,  if  any.  to  provide  res- 
titution for  the  complaining  party. 

This  Section  allows  a  court  to  make  a 
monetary  award  "up  to  but  not  exceeding  a 
total  of  $150,000."  This  language  is  Intended 
to  make  clear  that  where  there  are  several 
related  incidents  that  could  arguably  be  sub- 
divided Into  distinct  unlawful  employment 
practices,  the  award  that  can  be  obtained 
under  this  new  provision  for  all  of  them  com- 
bined is  limited  to  $150,000.  Otherwise,  plain- 
tiffs and  their  lawyers  will  have  incentives 
to  spend  resources  on  hair-splitting  litiga- 
tion over  how  many  unlawful  employment 
practices  have  occurred.  $150,000  is  a  large 
enough  amount  to  be  an  adequate  and  effec- 
tive remedy  for  the  type  of  conduct  sought 
to  be  pravented.  and  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  by  encouraging  lawyers  to  use 
their  inventiveness  to  circumvent  the  limi- 
tation of  5150,000. 

The  substantive  definition  of  harassment 
set  out  in  Section  3  of  this  Act  makes  it  an 
offense  for  an  employer  or  its  agents  to  har- 
ass any  employee  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin.  The  term  "har- 
ass" encdmpasses  "the  subjection  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  conduct  that  creates  a  working  en- 
vironment that  would  be  found  intimidating, 
hostile  or  offensive  by  a  reasonable  person." 
The  definition  also  explicitly  defines  sexual 
harassment  to  include  certain  conduct  in- 
volving unwelcome  sexual  advances.  The  def- 
inition is  intended  to  codify  current  law  as 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  See  Meritor 
Savings  Bank,  supra.  477  U.S.,  at  66  ("Since 
the  Guidelines  were  issued,  courts  have  uni- 
formly held,  and  we  agree,  that  a  plaintiff 
may  establish  a  violation  of  Title  VII  by 
proving  that  discrimination  based  on  sex  has 
created  a  hostile  or  abusive  work  environ- 
ment."). 

The  new  provisions  of  Title  VII  established 
in  this  Section  are  designed  to  deter  and  pro- 
vide restitution  for  harassment,  and  to  en- 
courage employers  to  adopt  meaningful  com- 
plaint procedures  to  redress  harassment  and 
to  encourage  employees  to  use  them.  The 
employer  will  not  be  found  liable  if  the  com- 
plaining party  failed  to  avail  himself  or  her- 
self of  aa  effective  complaint  procedure.  In 
determining  the  appropriate  remedy,  more- 
over, courts  will  consider  whether  an  em- 
ployer took  prompt  and  effective  remedial 
action.  The  effect  of  these  requirements  will 
be  to  encourage  preventive  measures  and 
prompt  remedial  action  by  employers  and  to 
minimize  litigation,  thus  maximizing  the 
speed  and  efficacy  of  relief. 

This  provision  of  the  Act  protects  employ- 
ers from  liability  only  when  they  have  estab- 
lished a  procedure  "for  resolving  complaints 
of  harassment  in  an  effective  fashion  within 
a  period  cot  exceeding  90  days.  "  Procedures 
under  wMch  victims  of  harassment  are  re- 
quired to  seek  relief  from  the  same  super- 
visor who  has  engaged  in  the  harassing  con- 
duct, or  under  which  victims  would  other- 
wise reasonably  expect  their  complaints  to 
result  in  retaliation  against  them  rather 
than  in  a  fair  investigation  and  effective  res- 
olution ot  their  complaint,  will  not  insulate 
the  employer  from  liability.  The  new  provi- 
sions of  Title  Vn  allow  an  employee,  more- 
over, to  petition  a  court  for  emergency  re- 
lief, and  tJiey  provide  that  the  continued  suf- 
fering of  harassment  shall  be  assumed  to  be 
sufficient  irreparable  harm  to  warrant  judi- 
cial reliet  whether  or  not  the  employee  has 
fully  exhuusted  a  complaint  procedure,  so 
long  as  the  employee  has  initiated  a  com- 
plaint. 

This  Section  includes  a  provision  reaffirm- 
ing that  Congress  intends  all  issues  to  be  de- 
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elded  by  Judges,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
under  Title  Vn.  Such  a  provision  is  Impor- 
tant in  avoiding  the  creation  of  an  ineffi- 
cient tort-style  litigation  system  that  is  for- 
eign to  the  purposes  of  employment  law.  Be- 
cause the  courts  have  relatively  limited  ex- 
perience with  harassment  cases,  because  par- 
ticular cases  will  undoubtedly  raise  Issues 
requiring  clarification,  and  because  employ- 
ers therefore  require  the  information  con- 
tained in  written  judicial  opinions  to  assist 
them  In  conforming  their  conduct  with  the 
law.  It  Is  particularly  important  to  avoid  a 
profusion  of  unexplained  and  inconsistent 
jury  verdicts  if  possible. 

Because  the  monetary  relief  authorized  in 
these  amendments  to  Title  VII  is  character- 
ized as  equitable,  the  courts  should  find  that 
bench  trials  are  consistent  with  the  Seventh 
Amendment.  Because  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality is  not  free  from  doubt,  how- 
ever, this  Section  also  provides  that  should  a 
court  hold  that  a  jury  trial  with  respect  to 
Issues  of  liability  is  constitutionally  re- 
quired, it  may  empanel  a  jury  to  hear  those 
Issues  and  no  others.  This  ensures  that  the 
additional  relief  this  scheme  makes  avail- 
able will  not  become  a  dead  letter  should  the 
courts  conclude  that  the  Seventh  Amend- 
ment requires  a  jury  trial  on  liability.  See 
Tull  v.  United  States.  107  S.  Ct.  1831  (1987). 

SECTION  9.  ALLOWING  THE  AWARD  OF  EXPERT 
FEES 

Section  9  authorizes  the  recovery  of  expert 
witness  fees  (up  to  but  not  exeeding  $300  per 
day)  by  prevailing  parties  according  to  the 
same  standards  that  govern  awards  at  attor- 
ney fees  under  Title  VII.  Cf.  Crauford  Fitting 
Co.  V.  J.T.  Gibbons.  Inc..  482  U.S.  437  (1987). 
The  provision  is  intended  to  allow  recovery 
for  work  done  in  preparation  for  trial  as  well 
as  after  trial  has  begun,  with  the  cap  apply- 
ing to  each  witness. 

SECrriON  10.  providing  for  interest  and  EX- 
TENDING THE  statute  of  LIMITATIONS,  IN 
ACTIONS  AGAINST  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Section  10  extends  the  period  for  filing  a 
complaint  against  the  Federal  government 
pursuant  to  Title  VII  from  30  days  to  90  days. 
It  also  authorizes  the  payment  of  interest  to 
compensate  for  delay  in  the  payment  of  a 
judgment  according  to  the  same  rules  that 
govern  such  payments  in  actions  against  pri- 
vate parties. 

SECTION  II.  PROVIDING  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROTECTION  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

Section  11  extends  the  protections  of  Title 
vn  to  congressional  employees  of  the  same 
basis  that  they  extend  to  Executive  branch 
employees.  The  Executive  branch,  like  pri- 
vate employers  and  state  and  local 
govenments,  is  forbidden  by  law  to  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin.  The  Congress,  however, 
has  exempted  Itself  from  the  law.  President 
Bush  has  stated  that  Congress  "should  live 
by  the  same  requirements  it  prescribes  for 
others"  and  that  Congress  "should  join  the 
Executive  branch  in  setting  an  example  for 
these  private  employers." 

In  addition  to  setting  a  helpful  example, 
and  providing  congressional  employees  with 
the  same  rights  enjoyed  by  other  Americans, 
coverage  under  Title  Vn  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  valuable  experience  of  liv- 
ing under  the  same  rules  that  It  imposes  on 
other  employers.  This  experience  should 
prove  useful  in  encouraging  the  Congress  to 
give  prompt  and  serious  consideration  to 
proposals  for  Improving  the  law  and  in  ena- 
bling the  Congress  to  resist  ill-considered 
proposals— like  the  bill  that  President  Bush 
vetoed  on  October  22,  1990— that  would  under- 


mine the  cause  of  civil  rights  and  Impose 
completely  unjustified  burdens  on  the  em- 
ployers of  this  nation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  Section 
allows  the  Congress  to  create  Its  own  inter- 
nal mechanisms  for  enforcing  Title  vn  in 
the  legislative  branch.  Like  Executive 
branch  employees,  congressional  employees 
would  retain  the  right  to  judicial  relief,  but 
the  Executive  branch  would  have  absolutely 
no  role  in  enforcing  Title  VII  against  the 
Congress.  For  that  reason,  any  objection  to 
this  Section  on  separation-of-powers  grounds 
would  not  be  well-founded. 

SECTION  12.  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OF  DISPUTE 
RESOLUTION 

This  provision  encourages  the  use  of  alter- 
native means  of  dispute  resolution,  including 
binding  arbitration,  where  the  parties  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily  elect  to  use  these 
methods. 

In  light  of  the  litigation  crisis  facing  this 
country  and  the  increasing  sophistication 
and  reliability  of  alternatives  to  litigation, 
there  is  no  reason  to  disfavor  the  use  of  such 
forums. 

SECTION  13.  SEVERABILm' 

Section  13  states  that  if  a  provision  of  this 
Act  is  found  invalid,  that  finding  will  not  af- 
fect the  remainder  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  14  specifies  that  the  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Act  take  effect 
upon  enactment,  and  will  not  apply  to  cases 
arising  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence w^as  granted  to: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel)  for  today  and  Wednesday. 
March  13.  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 

Mrs.  Boxer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT)  for  today,  on  account  of 
flight  delay. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiGGS)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DeLay,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  March  13,  and  April  15  and  16. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  McEwen,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  today  and  April  15. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mfume)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Manton,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
24. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiGGS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Cunningham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  KoLBE. 
Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 
Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  OXI.EY. 

Ms.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schaefer. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  CJoodung. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Cox  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mfume  and  to  inplude  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Bonior. 

Mr.  Kanjorski.  ( 

Mr.  Schumer.  | 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaRocco. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Swett.  I 

Mr.  Volkmer.  I 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  SiKORSKI.  i 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  ' 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Stallings. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
Joint  Resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  4  through  10,  1991,  as  "National 
School  Breakfast  Week." 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1991,  at  11  a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  as  of  March  1.  1991. 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  686(e)  (Doc.  No.  102-59); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

844.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Antisatellite  [ASAT]  Arms  Control  which 
addresses  the  desirability  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  impose  limitations 
on  antisatellite  capabilities,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-189,  section  1009(a)  (103  Stat. 
1545):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Review  of  Fiscal  Year  1990  Pro- 
motions—June 1.  1990-September  30.  1990.' 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  47-117(di:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled,  "Review  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments of  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel 
Agency  Trust  Fund,"  pursuant  to  DC.  Code, 
section  47-117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting an  interim  report  on  the 
"Comorbidity  of  Substance  Abuse  and  Other 
Psychiatric  Disorders:  Prevalence.  Etiology. 
and  Implications  for  Course  of  Illness."  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  290aa:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  establish  procedures  to  improve 
the  allocation  and  assignment  to  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

849.  A  letter  from  the  President,  African 
Development  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  African  Development 
Foundation,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fiUrs. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  foreign  pol- 
icy controls  to  enhance  U.S.  efforts  to  stem 
the  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Amtrak,  transmitting  a  report  on  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 


U.S.C,  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting its  report  for  fiscal  year  1990  pursu- 
ant to  the  Inspector  General  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Federal  Resei-ve  System,  transmitting  the 
Board's  annual  report  during  the  calender 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  522b(j);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  its  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
■30.  19B0.  pursuant  to  17  U.S.C.  808;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
12th  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Board  during  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1209(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  com- 
prehensive regulatory  supervision  over 
stocks  and  stock  derivative  instruments,  to 
protect  investors  and  assure  the  stability  of 
the  U.S.  capital  markets,  to  enhance  innova- 
tion and  competition  in  financial  products, 
and  fOi'  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Housa  Resolution  HI.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1175.  a  bill  to 
authorize  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  in  connection  with  oper- 
ations in  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  pres- 
ently known  as  Operation  Desert  Shield 
Storm,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  102-17). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rile  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLARD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SCH.'^EFER): 
H.R.  1369.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  areas 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Comncittees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    HERTEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Batem.\n): 
H.R.   1370.   A   bill    to   reauthorize   the   Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtine-n,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, and  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.R.  1371.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in  pri- 
mary insurance  amounts  to  account  for  de- 
pressed replacement  rates:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that,  where 
there  is  a  distress  termination  of  a  pension 
plan,  the  tax  on  the  failure  to  meet  mini- 
mum funfling  standards  shall  be  waived  in 
certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.R.  137S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitation 
upon  the  nmount  of  outside  income  which  an 
individual  may  earn  while  receiving  benefits 
thereunder,  and  to  provide  for  additional  fi- 
nancing of  the  OASDI  trust  funds  based  on 
income  taxes  payable  under  existing  law  by 
individuals  who  would  therefore  continue  to 
earn  incoene  after  attaining  age  62;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY; 
H.R.  1374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal  Rev- 
enue Cod«  of  1986  to  clarify  the  requirement 
that    hospitals    provide    certain    emergency 
medical  care  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  in- 
come tax,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
niti,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
HCNTER.  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
GHADisoN,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
MCDade,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON,  Mr.  Fawell.  Ms.  MOLiNARi,  Mr. 
COBLE,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
HASTERT,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Hammer.schmidt,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
SHNSENBRENNER,  Mr.  RaMSTAD,  Mr. 
STEARNS.  Mr.  Gill.mor.  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Por- 

TBR.    Mr.    BOEHNER,    Mr.     SUNDQUIST, 

Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
T80MAS  of  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.     Ca.mp,     Mr.     Sa.\torum,     Mrs. 

WCANOVICH,  Mr.  WELDON,  Mr.  COUGH- 

lik,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.   Fields,  Mr. 

ROGERS,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 

Mr.  E.MERSON,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 

MCEWE.\,   Mr.   Baker,   Mr.   Bunning, 

Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 

Carolina,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  SCHIFF, 

Mr.   Mcxdrhead,    Mr.    Schaefer,   Mr. 

UPTON,    Mr.    Ballenger,    and    Mr. 

Lfwis  of  Florida): 

H.R.  1315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 

Act  of  1964  to  strengthen  protections  against 

discrimination  in  employment,  and  for  other 

purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 

Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  waive  the  Govern- 
ment knowledge  requirement  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  certain  persons  over  age  50;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13r7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  insurance  up  to 
the  value  of  $100  on  mail  items:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1378.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Federal 
employeeB  who  retired  or  became  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  for  work  injury  before 
December  9,  1980,  to  elect  to  resume  coverage 
under  th9  Federal  employees'  group  life  in- 
surance irogram:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13t9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Cod*  of  1986  exclude  from  gross  income 
that    portion    of    a    governmental    pension 
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which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  benefits 
payable  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  could  have  been  excluded  from  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  protect  the  free 
speech  rights  of  college  students;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota; 
H.R.  1381.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
travel  expenses  of  ceruin  loggers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOLBE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr.    Stump,    and   Mr. 
Udall): 
H.R.  1383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  bankruptcy  judges 
for  the  judicial  district  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  1384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  with  respect  to  adjustable  rate 
mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ev.\.ns, 
Ms.   Slaughter  of  New  York,   Mr. 
SWETT,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON.    Ms.    Snowe,    Mr.    Andrews    of 
Maine,  and  Mr.  ROE): 
H.R.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
clude certain  footwear  assembled   in   bene- 
ficiary countries  from  duty-free  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.   Frank  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Matsui,     Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  horton, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mrs.  BoxER,  Mr.  Bli- 
LEY,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy,   Mr.   Gejdenson,   Mr.   Lvhofe, 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado,  Mr.   Serrano,   Mr.   dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  E.merson): 
H.R.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  a  Federal  em- 
ployee in  the  adoption  of  a  child;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    SIKORSKI   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.    LIPINSKI,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Gejdenson,    Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,   Mr. 
Abercrombie.  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.R.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  Federal  employees  to 
take  parental  leave  for  purposes  of  partici- 
pating in  or  attending  certain  education-re- 
lated activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    SIKORSKI   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.    LiPiNSKi,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Gej- 
denson,  Mr.   Owens  of  Utah,   Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  and  Ms. 
Pelosi): 
H.R.  1388.  A  bill  to  entitle  employees  to 
family  leave  for  attending  school  activities; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
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California,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.    Schumer,    Mr.    Ravenel,    Mr. 
Mrazek.    Mr.    McGrath.    Mr.    Del- 
lums,  Mr.  ackerman,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.      Hyde,      Mr.      Rinaldo,      Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski.    Mr.    Saxton.    Mr.    Clay,    Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Guarini. 
and  Mr.  Lantos): 
H.R.  1389.  A  bill  to  promote  the  dissemina- 
tion of  biomedical  information  through  mod- 
ern methods  of  science  and  technology  and 
to  prevent  the  duplication  of  experiments  on 
live  animals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  1390.  A  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  Cor- 
ridor unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  the 
Canyonlands   unit,    the    Sabine   River   Blue 
Elbow    unit,    and    addition    to    the    Lower 
Neches  Corridor  unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WAXMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hyde,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr.    Markey. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Ms.    Pelosi,    Mr.    McDermott,    Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.  Berman,   Mr.  Rangel.   Mr. 
Durbin,    Mr.    Beilenson,    and    Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  1391.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Medicaid  In- 
fant Mortality  Amendments  of  199r':  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   SLATTERY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.    Kostmayer,    Ms.    Pelosi,    Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Levine   of  California,    Mr.    Berman, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Beilen- 
son. and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  1392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  to  improve  access  to 
basic  health  care  services  for  needy  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   WAXMAN   (for   himself.    Mrs. 
COLUNS  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Mar- 
key, Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  eck- 
ART,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  BOUCHER,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Row- 
land, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Michigan,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Ms.  Long,  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Mink,  Ms. 
MouNARi,  Mrs.  Morella.  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mrs.    Unsoeld.    Ms.    Waters,    Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.   Mr.   Berman, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Durbdj. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  and  Mr.  Dwy-er  of 
New  Jersey): 
H.R.   1393.   A  bill   entitled  the  "Medicaid 
Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Amendments  of 
1991";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


By    Mr.    SCHEUER   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr«.  Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.    Frank    of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey): 
H.R.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  give  States  the  option 
of  providing  for  coverage  for  certain  HIV-re- 
lated   services  for  certain   Individuals  who 
have  been  diagnosed  as  being  HIV-positive. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS 
H.R.  1395.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  exempt 
from    the    Government    knowledge   require- 
ment for  naturalization  persons  who  are  ex- 
empt   from    the    English    language    require- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Martinez,   Mr.   Burton   of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Hyde,   Mr.   Inhofe,   Mr.   Machtley. 
Mrs.   Bentley,    Mr.    Moorhead.   Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  mcDade.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wy- 
oming,   Mr.   JoNTZ,   Mr.    Sundquist, 
Mr.    Neal    of   North    Carolina,    Mr. 
JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia,   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.  Han- 
cock,   Mr.    Tallon,   Mr.   TORRICELU, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Combest): 
H.R.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  in  order  to  require  reciprocal  responses 
to  foreign  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that 
deny  national  treatment  to  U.S.  investment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DANNEMEYER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Mr.     Bliley,     Mr.     Schaefer,     Mr. 
Hastert,   Mr.   Fields,   Mr.   Ritter, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Santohum); 
H.R.  1397.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  in  the 
program  for  family  planning  projects  a  re- 
quirement relating  to  parental  notifications; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself.  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.    Ms.    Norton.    Mr.    Savage. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mrs.   MORELLA.   Mrs.   Unsoeld.   Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York.  Ms. 
MOUNARI,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  MnniE. 
Mrs.     Mink,     Mrs.     Kennelly,     Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Jefferson): 
H.R.    1398.    A    bill    to   amend   the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  reauthorize  adolescent 
family  life  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEACH: 
H.R.  1399.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
inrunigrant  visa  numbers  for  natives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER.  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  GEKAS. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Texas.  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr. 
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Ramstad,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 

PORTEK): 

H.R.  1400.  A  bill  to  restore  an  enforceable 
Federal  death  penalty,  to  curb  the  abuse  of 
habeas  corpus,  to  reform  the  exclusionary 
rule,  to  combat  criminal  violence  involving 
firearms,  to  protect  witnesses  and  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  criminal  justice  system  from 
violence  and  Intimidation,  to  address  the 
problem  of  gangs  and  serious  juvenile  offend- 
ers, to  combat  terrorism,  to  combat  sexual 
violence  and  child  abuse,  to  provide  for  drug 
testing  of  offenders  in  the  criminal  justice 
process,  to  secure  the  right  of  victims  and 
defendants  to  equal  justice  without  regard  to 
race  or  color,  to  enhance  the  rights  of  crime 
victims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEACH: 
H.R.  1401.  A  bill  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  areas  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  East  European  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1402.  A  bill  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  trade  area  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LIPINSKI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abercrombie,    Mr.    Annunzio,    Mr. 
BONIOR.  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mrs.  Colli.ns  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New      Jersey,      Mr.      Evans,      Mr. 
Faleomavaega,   Mr.   Haves   of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Ms.  NORTON,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Savage,   Mr. 
Towns,    Mr.    Traficant.    Mr.    Vis- 
CLOSKY.  and  Mr.  Clement): 
H.R.  1403.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  strategic  urban- 
ized program  for  providing  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  in 
urbanized  areas  with  population  of  50.000  or 
more,  and  for  other  purjjoses:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Penny,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  i: 
H.R.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  establish  programs  and  under- 
take efforts  to  sissist  and  promote  the  cre- 
ation, development,  and  growth  of  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
veterans  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PICKETT: 
H.R.  1405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical SLSSistance  to  State,  regional,  and  local 
agencies  for  the  development  of  markets  for 
recovered  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thom- 
as  of   California.    Mr.    Andrews    of 
Texas.  Mr.  Schulze.  and  Mr.  Maz- 
zou): 
H.R.  1406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  encourage  savings  and 
Investment    through    individual    retirement 
accounts,   and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RITTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OXLEY,  and  Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.R.  1407.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures  to 
Improve  the  allocation  and  assignment  to 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
H.R.  1408.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
regulate   environmental   marketing   claims, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  1409.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995,  the  duty  on  Pyrantel  Tartrate  with 
Zeolex;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.  1410.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995,  the  duty  on  oxytetracylcline  ampho- 
teric: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    SKELTON    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Stenhol.m,    Mr.    Bruce.    Mr.    Lan- 
caster.  Mrs.   Morella.   Mr.   PENNY. 
Mr.     Barnard.     Mr.     Tallon,     Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Faxon,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Walsh.   Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.   Bereuter.   Mr.   Sarpalius.   Mr. 
Clinger.        Mr.        Rogers.        Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.     Mr.     Broomfield, 
Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  DVM- 
ally,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Olin.    Mr.    Vento.    Mr.    Cole.man    of 
Missouri,  Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  PORTER. 
Mrs.    Unsoeld.    Mr.    Solomon.    Mrs. 
I  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Mey- 
I  ERS    of  Kansas.    Mr.    Chap.man.    Mr. 
Fields.    Mr.    Frost.    Mr.    Hayes   of 
Louisiana,    Mr.    Bliley,    Mr.    Fogli- 
etta.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Callahan.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 

HASTERT.   Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.   Schaefer. 
Mr.   Moody.   Mr.   Huckaby.   Mr.    Fa- 
well.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
and  Mr.  Busta.mante): 
H.R.  1411.  A  bill  to  protect  the  used  oil  re- 
cyclinf    system,    conserve    a    valuable    re- 
source, establish  used  oil  management  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
President   to   conduct   an   initial   feasibility 
study   of  an    Alaska-California   under-ocean 
fresh  water  pipeline:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  March  1992  as  "National  Com- 
puting Education  Month":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
1981    Uraeli    preemptive   strike    against   the 
Iraqi  nuclear  reactor  at  Osirak  was  a  legiti- 
mate »nd  justifiable  exercise  of  self-defense, 
and  that  the  United  States  should  seek  the 
repeal  of  United   Nations   Security   Council 
Resolution  487  which  condemned  that  1981  Is- 
raeli preemptive  strike:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDERMOTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  enforce  the  rights  of  United  States 
beer  exporters  against  unjustified  treatment 
by  Canadian  provincial  liquor  control 
boards:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Moeella. 

and  Mr.  Mfume); 

H.  C3on.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 

pressiBg  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 

the  award  of  contracts  for  the  reconstruction 

of  the  civil  infrastructure  of  Kuwait;  jointly. 

to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business.  Public 

Works  and  Transportation.  Foreign  Affairs. 

and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bereuter.   Mr.   Hoagland.   and   Mr. 

SKELTON): 

H.  Res.  110.  Resolution  relating  to  the  role 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  management 
of  the  Missouri  River  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

27.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  Iraqi  missile  attacks  on  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

28.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
environmental  war  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

29.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
offshore  oil  leases  and  offshore  oil  drilling; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

30.  Also,  rnemorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  relative  to  American 
Troops  in  the  Middle  East;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  BOEHLERT,  Mr.  ALEXANDER, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dur- 
BiN,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  SiSISKY.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Tr.\xler. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mt.  Upton.  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Wheat. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Ca-MP,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  LagoMarsino.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr. 
Paxon. 

H.R.  78:  Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  NussLE.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  rangel,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Penny.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  abercrombie,  and 
Mr.  Brows. 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  86:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  RAMStAD. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Dannbmey'er. 

H.R.  196:  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  233:  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  24$:  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mre.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Hastert, 
and  Mr.  GIlman. 

H.R.  249:  Mr.  RiGGS,  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr. 
P.\ckard,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  300:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  317:  Mrs.  UNSOELD. 

H.R.  327:  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  328:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  330:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  355:  Mr.  DOOLITTLE. 

H.R.  371:  Mr.  BOEHNER. 

H.R.  38«:  Mr.  MFUME,  Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr. 
JONTZ.  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mrs.  MORELLA,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  392  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine  and  Mr. 
Price. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  KY'L,  Mr.  DiCKS,  Mr. 
CUNNiNGiUM,     Mrs.     Mink,     Mr.     Hammer- 
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SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  California,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Doolittle, 
Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  481:  Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  BiURAKis,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.   Fish,  Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.     GEREN,     Mr.     HOYER,     Mr.     JOHNSON     of 

South  Dakota,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  ScHULZE,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  SMrra  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Hoagland,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  516;  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
KOLTER,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  523:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  531:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  AUCOIN,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  560:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ms.  Horn,  and  Mr.  Riggs. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr. 
Cooper. 
H.R.  587:  Ms.  Long. 
H.R.  588:  Mr.  Gallo. 
H.R.  611:  Mr.  Cunningham. 
H.R.  644:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
H.R.  661:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Lancaster,    Mr.    Guarini.    Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  676:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
MURTHA,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Fuster. 
Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
SCHiFF,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Mr.  Perkins,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
PETERSON  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  SIKORSKI,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
H.R.  744:  Mr.  Mavroules  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 
H.R.  751:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Roe- 
mer,  Mr.  Wheat,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  Mr.  Condit. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R  769:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 
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H.R  774:  Mr.  Machtley  and  Mr.  Payne  of 

Virginia. 

H.R  783:  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.   Santorum.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Kolbe,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 
H.R  785:  Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr.  Towns 
H.R  791:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R  830:  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Mrs. 
Schroeder. 

H.R  840:  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mrs. 
JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 

H.R  856:   Mrs.    Lowey   of  New  York,    Mr. 
McDade,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
H.R  861:  Mr.  Beilenson. 
H.R  906:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R  907:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Wise. 
H.R  908:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  HY'DE, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Gonzalez. 
H.R  912:  Mr.  DE  LUGO  and  Mr.  Olin. 
H.R  924:   Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hansen,   Mr. 
Hubbard,   Mr.   stump,   Mr.    Slattery,   Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  and 
Mr.  Horton. 
H.R.  941:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Hancock,  and 
Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  963:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  967:   Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.   Mr. 

Bilbray,  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New 

York. 

H.R.  980:  Mr.  Combest  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Martinez,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 

Mfume.  Mr.  Darden,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1013:  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr. 

Klug.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr. 
Doolittle,  and  Mr.  Nussle. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr. 
Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1072:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  TORRES,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
and  Mr.  McDermott. 
H.R.  1081:  Mr.  GONZALEZ  and  Mr.  Nagle. 
H.R.  1092:  Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Brewster,  and 
Mr.  Schiff. 

H.R.  1110:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kopetski. 
Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr. 
CONYERS,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1116:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Doolittle.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Doolittle,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  1179:  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Ddcon. 

H.R.  1186:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  ANDREWS 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Markey, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Borski.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Gun- 
derson. 


H.R.  1189:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
ConnecUcut,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  MFxn<E,  Mr 
Markey.  Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr 

MOAKLEY. 

H.R.  1230:  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  and  Mr. 
Inhofe. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  McNulty",  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1245:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Dreieb  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Petpri,  Mr.  Wilson. 
and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  1251:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr 
Frost.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Washington, 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. 

H.R.  1252:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Evans.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Washington.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Kolter,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1253:  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Kol- 
ter, and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1259:  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs. 
Bi-RON.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, Mr.  Engush,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  OWens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
and  Mr.  Yatron. 
H.R.  1262:  Mr.  HORTON. 
H.R.  1263:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1264:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  Gunder- 
son, Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Chap- 
man. Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas. 

H.R.  1296:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Al- 
lard,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Schiff.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Hl-bbard.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Mur- 
tha. Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr.  SMITH  Of  Iowa. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  bilirakis.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Smith  of 
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New  Jersey.  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Heflky.  Mr.  SCHAEFER,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  Visclosky.  Ms. 
Horn.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Ms. 
DeLauro,  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
POSHARD.  Mr.  THOMAS  Of  California,  Mr. 
McEWEN.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtine.v. 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  James.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mrs. 
MORELLA.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Gill.mor.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Co.MBEST.  Mr.  Haves  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Sl.^ttery. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Cox  of  California.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Santorum. 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.R.  1316:  Mr.  HOYER. 

H.R.  1346:  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  FooLiETTA. 
Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  F*ENNY,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Kleczka,  and 

Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H.R.  1360:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
MORELLA.    Mr.    BRUCE.    Mr.    HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  5:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Zi.vi- 
MER.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  l.^go- 
marsino,  Mr.  Lnhofe,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Cunningha.m, 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Boehner. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Paxos,  Mr. 
RiGGS,  Mr.  KOLBE,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
viCH,  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Heflev,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
McCOLLUM,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.J.  Res.  23;  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Cle.ment.  Mr.  Dar- 
DEN,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  g.\llo, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kopetski, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  MFUME,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Paxon. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rov- 

BAL,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  Of  New 

York.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.    Mr.    Vento,    Mrs.    Vucanovich.    Mr. 


Webir.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr. 
YOUNG  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
B0R3KI,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Ortie,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Nussle,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  GORDON,  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  McDer.mott,  Mr.  Doolittle, 
Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  ANNUN- 
zio.  Mr.  applegate,  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Ber- 
man,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Ca.mp,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  DUR- 
bin.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  fawell.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
FRoyr,  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Grebn,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
HoyBr.  Mr.  JONES  OF  Georgia.  Mr.  Jontz, 
Ms.    KaPTUR,    Mr.    KOPETSKI,    Mr.    LaFALCE, 

Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  McNultv, 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  IIatsui,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Ra.mstad,  Mr. 
Ranoel.  Mr.  Revenel.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  RlN- 
aldo,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Serrani" 
Mr.  SisiSKV.  Mr.  S.MITH  of  Florida.  ^•.■. 
Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Wax.man.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Y.\TES,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Co.stello,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  LUKEN,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Skaogs,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mrs. 
Mink.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Gu.^rini,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Zim- 
MER,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Ca.mp,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Swett. 

H.J.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  NEAL 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Ve.nto. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Spence,  Mrs. 
MORELLA.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Markey.  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.J.  Res.  162:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  169:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
MCGRATH.  Mr.  GiLCHREST,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
DE  UA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 


H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Ramstad  and  Mr.  Gil- 
man. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Roybal. 
and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.  Coe.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
HUTTO,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  MCCOLLUM,  Mr. 
BOEHNER,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Franks  .of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
APPLEGATE,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Cox  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Fa- 
well, Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsiso,  Mr.  Geren,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr. 
SuNDQuiST,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  wyden,  Mr.  Evans,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Hen-ry,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hltto,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  PenKY.  Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  RAMSTAD,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Res,  100:  Mr.  McNultY'  and  Mr.  Nowak. 


DELETIONS    OF    SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  338:  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

I  H.R.  1175 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
— At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.  503.  BUDGET  ENFORCEMENT. 

To  guarantee  that  the  assistance  for  veter- 
ans authorized  by  Title  III  of  this  Act  is  pro- 
vided in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  this  Act  (including  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act)  shall  be  imple- 
mented for  all  purposes  relating  to  Federal 
budget  procedures  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  and  requirements  enacted  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (title  Xni  of 
Public  Lew  101-508). 
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FIGHTING  HUNGER:  A  JOB  HALF- 
WAY DONE— A  CHALLENGE 
HALFWAY  MET 


HON.  TOIVY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  paper  on  fight- 
ing hunger  which  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  House  Select  Commrttee  on  Hunger.  Forty 
thousand  chiWren  die  each  year  t)efore  their 
first  birthday,  and  20  million  Americans  de- 
pend on  food  banks  or  soup  kitchens  to  sup- 
plement their  diet  each  month.  Americans  dis- 
covered a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  and 
force  of  will  in  our  war  against  Iraq.  It's  time 
for  us  to  use  that  energy  to  fight  a  war  against 
hunger,  poverty,  and  preventable  disease. 

The  briefing  paper,  entitled  "Fighting  Hun- 
ger: A  Job  Halfway  Done— A  Challenge  Half- 
way Met,"  is  designed  to  look  at  America's 
current  antihunger  policy,  and  examine  how  it 
fails  to  adequately  address  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  hunger  problem.  The  paper  lists  insuffi- 
cient funding  levels  and  eligibility  criteria  for 
domestk:  food  assistance  programs  such  as 
food  stamps  and  WIC.  notes  that  the  U.S. 
Government  currently  has  no  operational  defi- 
nition of  hunger  that  recognizes  food  insecu- 
rity, and  has  no  appropriate  mechanism  for 
measuring  the  extent  of  food  insecurity  in 
American  communities. 

Regarding  international  antihunger  policy, 
the  paper  examines  insufficient  funding  levels 
for  child  survival  and  education  programs,  and 
notes  that  the  use  of  food  as  a  weapon  has 
never  been  recognized  as  a  specific  human 
rights  violation  through  a  U.N.  Convention  on 
the  Right  to  Food. 

With  the  fighting  in  the  gulf  behind  us,  it's 
time  to  redirect  our  energies  toward  a  domes- 
tic and  humanitarian  agenda.  As  this  paper 
makes  clear,  we  have  much  work  to  do. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of 
the  briefing  paper  follows: 
Fighting  Hunger:  A  Job  Halfway  Done— a 
Challenge  Halfway  Met 

Hunger  has  plagued  humanity  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  Food  is  among  the  most 
basic  of  all  human  needs.  The  problem  of 
hunger  is,  on  one  level,  simple  to  address: 
you  give  food  to  the  hungry.  However,  solv- 
ing hunger  requires  a  more  complicated  and 
comprehensive  approach. 

Many  current  approaches  are  based  on  the 
direct,  recurring  provision  of  food.  This  is 
necessary  for  those  in  extreme  need.  How- 
ever, to  solve  the  long-term  problem  of  hun- 
ger requires  moving  beyond  responding  to 
daily  hunger  needs  to  promoting  individual 
self-reliance  and  empowerment  through  pro- 
grams to  reduce  poverty. 

Hunger  has  a  simple  cause:  lack  of  access 
to  food.  And  a  well-understood  connection 
exists  between  poverty  and  hunger.  At  least 
half  a  billion  people  are  chronically  hungry 


today;  nearly  all  of  them  are  poor.  Neverthe- 
less, the  reasons  why  individuals  and  their 
families  become  unable  to  obtain  food  vary 
widely.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  food  is 
scarce  because  of  weather  conditions,  unsuit- 
able agricultural  techniques,  and,  in  many 
cases,  war.  In  war-torn  Angola,  people 
starved  because  the  farmers"  fields  contained 
too  many  land  mines  to  harvest  the  crop.  In 
some  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Asia,  recur- 
ring natural  disasters  restrict  food  produc- 
tion and  transportation.  Latin  American  na- 
tions crippled  by  debt  or  civil  strife  have 
great  difficulties  in  adequately  feeding  their 
citizens. 

In  America,  the  breadbasket  of  the  world, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  hunger- 
how  food  insecurity,  the  lack  of  a  consistent 
access  to  food  from  conventional  sources — 
can  exist  in  a  country  that  produces  food  in 
such  massive  quantities.  And  yet  millions  of 
Americans  are  food  insecure:  21  million  rely 
on  food  stamps.  20  million  Americans  each 
month  are  forced  to  rely  on  a  food  bank  or  a 
soup  kitchen  to  supplement  their  diet. 

In  a  land  where  food  is  plentiful,  the  root 
cause  of  food  insecurity  is  once  again  pov- 
erty: 31  million  Americans  live  under  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line;  another  13  million  live  in 
real  poverty  (the  outdated  official  poverty 
measurement  adjusted  for  contemporary 
economic  and  societal  assumptions).  Oppor- 
tunities to  use  our  vast  wealth  in  resources 
and  in  real  poverty  (the  outdated  official 
poverty  measurement  adjusted  for  contem- 
porary economic  and  societal  assumptions). 
Opportunities  to  use  our  vast  wealth  in  re- 
sources and  energy  to  help  the  hungry  are 
often  ignored:  twenty  percent  of  the  food 
produced  in  the  United  States— 137  million 
tons — is  wasted. 

In  recent  decades,  the  fight  against  domes- 
tic and  international  hunger  has  included  ef- 
forts to  provide  basic  subsistence— food— to 
hungry  people.  Internationally,  efforts  to 
promote  economic  development  are  supple- 
mented by  the  provision  of  emergency  assist- 
ance to  people  in  famine  situations.  Not 
enough  is  done  to  support  indigenous  human- 
itarian and  scxjial  service  organizations  with- 
in Third  World  countries.  Across  the  devel- 
oping world,  much  of  the  humanitarian  in- 
frastructure still  depends  on  outside  groups 
and  outside  resources. 

In  this  country,  we  have  in  place  an  array 
of  programs  which  address  hunger  in  terms 
of  maintenance:  we  attempt  to  give  a  meal 
to  a  hungry  person.  But  in  doing  sc^— in  ad- 
dressing the  symptom  of  the  hunger  without 
similarly  addressing  the  cause  of  the  hun- 
ger—we fail  to  prevent  someone  who  is  hun- 
gry today  from  being  hungry  again  tomor- 
row. In  short,  we  address  the  hunger  but  not 
the  poverty  which  creates  it.  This  is  a  policy 
that  breeds  dependence. 

Hunger  can  be  a  potent  political  force. 
From  Robespierre  to  Roosevelt,  many  na- 
tional leaders  have  been  swept  into  power  by 
the  power— and  anger— of  hungry  people  who 
sought  to  change  their  condition.  In  the 
early  1930's,  this  country  experienced  what 
became  known  as  the  "hunger  riots."  Des- 
titute World  War  I  veterans  and  unemployed 
victims  of  the  Great  Depression  rallied  and 
protested    in    cities    across    the    country 


against  their  conditions  of  hunger  and  pov- 
erty. In  the  political  campaign  of  1932. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  acknowledged  their  con- 
dition and  promised  to  solve  It,  and  was 
elected  President.  In  1941,  exactly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  FDR  identified  a  vision  for  the 
post-WAVIl  world,  embodied  in  the  famous 
Four  Freedoms;  Freedom  from  Fear.  Free- 
dom of  Expression  and  Freedom  of  Religion, 
and  Freedom  from  Want:  Roosevelt  under- 
stood that  freedom  from  hunger  and  poverty 
,  were  fundamental  rights  of  all  people. 

Fifty  years  later.  Roosevelt's  vision  re- 
mains unfulfilled.  In  a  world  where  twenty 
percent  of  the  population  is  poor,  malnour- 
ished and  diseased;  in  a  country  where  twen- 
ty million  people  are  unable  to  regularly 
feed  themselves,  there  is  no  freedom  from 
want.  Current  anti-hunger  policy  fails  to 
give  life  to  Roosevelt's  vision,  both  by  inad- 
equately addressing  immediate  hunger,  and 
by  ignoring  longer-term  solutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  the 
problems  in  current  anti-hunger  policy,  and 
seek  to  understand  how  it  fails  to  address 
the  problem  in  a  long-term,  sustainable  way. 

DOMESTIC  hunger  PROGRAMS 

Access  to  basic  assistance  pTograms 

The  Federal  Government  sponsors  an  array 
of  programs  to  help  low-income  households 
access  a  consistent,  nutritious  food  supply. 
However,  many  needy  persons  suffering  from 
problems  these  programs  were  designed  to 
address,  receive  no — or  inadequate — assist- 
ance. For  example,  the  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC)— a  program  which  offers  food, 
health  care  access  and  nutrition  education 
services  to  low-income  women,  infents  and 
children  who  are  at  health  or  nutritional 
risk— currently  serves  only  about  half  of  the 
eligible  population  because  of  inadequate 
funding.  Eligibility  restrictions  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  reflect  outdated  assump- 
tions about  the  amount  of  resources  partici- 
pating households  have  available  to  expend 
on  food.  Consequently,  benefits  do  not  ade- 
quately cover  the  food  needs  of  participants. 

Approximately  8.7  million  Americans  are 
eligible  for  the  WIC  program;  but  the  pro- 
gram is  underfunded,  only  4.5  million  are 
served.  Yet  WIC  saves  money;  a  recent  USDA 
study  showed  that  every  $1  spent  on  the  pre- 
natal component  of  the  WIC  Program  re- 
duced related  infant  care  Medicaid  costs  by 
up  to  J3.13. 

Food  Stamp  assistance  demands  recently 
jumped  400,000  in  one  month  (October  1990). 
Because  the  Food  Stamp  Program  operates 
like  an  entitlement  program,  every  eligible 
person  should  receive  benefits.  However, 
asset  and  resource  limitations  are  kept  arti- 
ficially low.  barring  participation  to  mil- 
lions. 

Food  purchasing  power 

Low-income  households  in  poor  urban  and 
rural  communities  face  logistical  and  finan- 
cial obstacles  in  their  attempts  to  access  an 
affordable,  consistently  nutritious  food  sup- 
ply. Over  the  past  two  decades,  supermarkets 
migrating  from  inner-city  communities  have 
been  replaced  by  convenience  stores  and 
independent  grocery  stores  whose  prices  are 
up  to  30  percent  higher  than  more  efficient 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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supermarket  chains.  In  rural  areas,  recent 
research  finds,  on  average,  the  existence  of 
only  one  supermarket  per  every  265  square 
miles.  The  lack  of  marketplace  competition 
results  not  only  In  higher  food  prices,  but  in 
fewer  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  meats- 
items  which  research  Indicates  are  lacking 
in  the  diets  of  many  low-income  persons. 

In  rural  North  Dakota,  there  is  a  super- 
market every  1,276  square  miles;  in  rural 
Mississippi,  there  is  a  supermarket  every  134 
square  miles. 

In  urban  areas,  most  poor  people  do  not 
live  within  walking  distance  of  a  super- 
market. The  smaller  convenience  stores 
found  in  low-income  urban  areas  charge  up 
to  30  percent  higher  prices  for  the  items  they 
sell. 

Most  states  do  not  encourage  farmer's 
markets  or  food  co-ops,  where  fresh,  nutri- 
tious food  is  readily  available,  to  become 
certified  to  redeem  food  stamps  and  WIC 
vouchers. 

Assessing  food  security 

Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  exten- 
sive debate  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
severity  of  hunger  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  this  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that 
there  currently  exists  no  universally  accept- 
ed definition  for  the  non-clinical  manifesta- 
tions of  hunger,  nor  is  there  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  assessing  household  food  shortage 
problems. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  "has 
no  operational  definition  of  hunger'  in 
terms  of  food  sufficiency."  according  to  John 
Bode,  Ass't  Sec'y  Of  Agriculture  for  Food 
and  Consumer  Services. 

Because  of  the  diversity  and  number  of 
state  and  local  survey  instruments  for  meas- 
uring hunger,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  na- 
tional comparisons  of  national  food  insecu- 
rity problems. 

Communities  making  the  transition  to  food 
secure  status 

A  growing  number  of  national,  state  and 
local  reports  have  heightened  public  aware- 
ness about  the  prevalence  of  food  insecurity 
problems  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, community-based  organizations 
and  private  citizens  across  the  country  have 
begun  to  mobilize  efforts  to  eradicate  this 
condition.  While  many  such  organizations 
have  launched  programs  and  services  which 
respond  to  the  immediate  food  needs  of  low- 
Income  persons,  there  is  no  comprehensive 
set  of  goals  in  place  for  achieving  permanent 
food  security— access  by  all  people  at  all 
times  through  normal  food  channels  to 
enough  nutritionally  adequate  food  for  a 
normal,  healthy  life. 

EMPOWERMENT  PROGRAMS 

Asset-based  welfare  policy 
Traditional  welfare  policies  in  America — 
which  are  humane  and  justifiable — have  sus- 
tained millions  of  low-income  persons,  but 
rarely  have  those  policies  made  them  strong. 
As  a  result,  most  low-income  persons  remain 
in  poverty,  which  is  a  drain  on  the  nation,  a 
loss  of  human  resources,  and  an  assault  on 
human  dignity.  Welfare  dependency  contin- 
ues and  poverty  rates  remain  high,  in  part. 
because  welfare  theory  ha^  taken  for  granted 
that  a  certain  level  of  income  or  consump- 
tion is  necessary  for  one's  economic  well- 
being.  But  very  few  people  manage  to  spend 
or  consume  their  way  out  of  poverty.  Eco- 
nomic well-being  does  not  come  tlirough 
spending  and  consumption;  rather,  it  is 
achieved  through  savings,  investment,  and 
accumulation  of  assets,  which  provide  stabil- 
ity and  orient  people  towards  the  future. 
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While  the  Federal  Government  has  offered 
middle-  and  upper-income  persons  incentives 
to  accumulate  savings  and  assets  (e.g.,  home 
mortgage  interest  deductions  and  tax  deduc- 
tions for  retirement  pension  accounts),  it 
has  not  provided  those  Incentives  to  low-in- 
com»  persons;  indeed,  under  current  welfare 
polioies.  poor  families  must  deplete  most  of 
their  assets  before  qualifying  for  public  as- 
sistance. 

Under  current  welfare  policy,  billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  promoting  consumption 
(Food  Stamps— $19  billion;  AFDC— J17.5  bil- 
lion) while  actually  prohibiting  the  asset  ac- 
cumulation that  could  reduce  welfare  de- 
pendency. 

Federal  Tax  policy   will   subsidize  home- 
ownership  by  more  than  $50  billion  in  1991. 
yiicro-enterprise  programs  for  the  poor 

Self-employment  and  micro-enterprise  ac- 
tivities (business  employing  five  or  fewer 
people,  one  of  whom  is  the  owner)  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  areas  where  there  are 
few  formal  job  opportunities — such  as  many 
rural  areas  and  inner-city  urban  areas — and 
to  groups  of  people  who  have  few  job  options 
due  to  lack  of  formal  education  and  training. 
Yet  the  Federal  Government  has  done  little 
to  promote  self-employment  opportunities  in 
these  economically  depressed  areas  or  for 
low-income  and  disadvantaged  persons.  In 
fact.  Federal  programs,  while  providing 
eritfcally  needed  food,  cash,  and  health  as- 
sistance, actually  drastically  reduce  or  ter- 
minate benefits  of  participants  who  attempt 
to  atquire  the  capital  and  assets  necessary 
to  launch  a  self-employment  venture.  Fur- 
ther, self-employment  is  usually  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  definition  of  ■•employment"  in 
current  employment  and  training  programs. 
Finally,  the  Fedei'al  Government  has  not 
sufficiently  explored  the  potential  contrlbu- 
tionf  to  general  economic  development  de- 
rived from  self-employment  activities  by 
low-income  persons. 

Between  1981  and  1985.  88  percent  of  all  net 
job  creation  came  from  companies  with 
fewer  than  20  workers. 

Salf-employment  is  "counter-cyclical"— 
that  is,  it  seems  to  be  strong  during  reces- 
sions. Self-employment  rates  have  increased 
during  recessionary  periods  when  wage  and 
salary  employment  was  decreasing. 

IMF.\NT  DE.\TH— .\  PREVENTABLE  DISGRACE 

Infant  mortality 
The  United  States  currently  ranks  last  on 
the  list  of  21  top  industrialized  nations  in  in- 
fant mortality.  While  the  U.S.  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  has  dropped  from  about  20  per  1000 
live  births  in  1960  to  about  10  in  1988,  most 
experts  attribute  the  drop  to  significant  ad- 
vancements in  sophisticated  medical  tech- 
nology. Yet.  these  same  experts  acknowledge 
that  an  emphasis  on  preventing  the  condi- 
tions that  influence  high  rates  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  this  country  has  been  lacking. 
Thousands  of  children  still  die  before  their 
first  birthday  because  of  a  lack  of  basic  pre- 
and  post-natal  care.  In  spite  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  prenatal  care  programs  serving  high- 
risk  women,  a  significant  percentage  delay 
seeking  care  until  their  second  or  third  tri- 
mester, resulting  in  a  high  percentage  of  low 
birthweight  babies  and  high  infant  mortality 
rates.  In  addition,  high-risk  pregnant  women 
often  have  significant  social,  economic  and 
psychological  problems  which  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  pregnancy.  As  important  as  the 
need  to  provide  supplemental  care  to  high- 
risk  women,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  better 
mechanisms  for  disseminating  this  care,  and 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  these 
mechanisms.   Narrowly   targeting   high-risk 
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pregnant  women  and  infants  in  a  well  de- 
fined ge()graphical  area  would  enable  health 
and  supplemental  care  providers  to  ade- 
quately Identify  and  treat  the  at-risk  popu- 
lation ii)  a  more  manageable  and  effective 
way. 

While  the  overall  U.S.  infant  mortality 
rate  is  about  10,  the  rate  for  African  Ameri- 
cans is  IT.9. 

The  teen  birth  rate  among  African  Ameri- 
cans is  about  65  percent;  infants  born  to 
teens  are  twice  as  likely  to  die  before  their 
first  birthday  and  three  times  as  likely  to  be 
low  birtllweight. 

In  ruCal  western  Alabama,  community- 
based  pre-natal  care  programs  lowered  the 
infant  mortality  rate  from  36  to  5,9  over  a 
five  year  period. 

Breastfeeding 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that 
suggests  that  breastfeeding  has  significant 
benefits  for  Infants  and  mothers.  However, 
much  of  the  research  generating  these 
claims  has  focused  on  populations  in  devel- 
oping countries.  Current  research  conducted 
in  the  U.S.  is  divided  and  has  not  been  done 
on  a  wide  scale.  Much  of  the  debate  centers 
around  the  notion  that  significant  health 
benefits  from  breastfeeding  and  particularly 
those  that  reduce  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity ate  the  result  of  the  natural  and  sani- 
tary source  of  breast  milk,  as  opposed  to  un- 
sanitary conditions,  lack  of  clean  water  and 
a  lack  of  medical  care,  conditions  that  pre- 
dominate in  developing  countries.  However, 
many  of  these  conditions  do  exist  in  the 
U.S.,  and  especially  in  low-income  areas  such 
as  the  Mississippi  Delta,  or  the  "colonias"  in 
the  Southwest.  There  is  a  need  then  to  deter- 
mine wiat  benefits  exist  especially  regard- 
ing infant  mortality  and  morbidity  in  this 
country,  and  if  they  do.  whether  they  have 
particular  merit  for  reducing  the  high  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity  rates  within  low-in- 
come populations,  who  generally  have  low 
rates  of  breastfeeding. 

Breastfeeding  protects  infants  against  a 
variety  of  illnesses  including  respiratory  in- 
fections and  diarrhea. 

The  WIC  program  spends  $500  million  each 
year  on  infant  formula;  nearly  $30  million  of 
that  could  be  saved  if  recipients  breastfed  for 
one  month  instead  of  using  formula. 

A  recent  study  showed  that  the  breast- 
feeding rate  among  low-income  women  was 
below  3fl  percent. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICY 

Food  as  a  human  right 

Although  food  is  a  basic  essential  for  life, 
access  tso  food  is  not  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial basjc  human  right.  Access  to  food  is  list- 
ed in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  but  it  has  never  been  the  subject  of 
a  specific  United  Nations  Convention,  which 
would  tiave  the  effect  of  elevating  the  issue 
internationally.  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries, especially  countries  experiencing  civil 
war  or  Itrife,  government  leaders  as  well  as 
rebel  combatants  use  food  as  a  weapon  to 
further  their  military  or  political  aims. 
While  humanitarian  relief  officials  often  ex- 
press tljeir  frustration  at  their  inability  to 
feed  hungrry  people,  the  United  Nations  and 
the  intarnational  community  have  no  recog- 
nized device  for  putting  public  pressure  on 
those  who  would  use  hunger  as  a  weapon. 

For  example,  in  Sudan,  drought  was  pre- 
dicted one  year  ago  by  relief  workers  within 
the  country,  and  by  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (FAO),  whose  satellite 
photos  showed  drought  conditions  and  crop 
failure.  Sudan's  President  Bashir,  however, 
refused  to  officially  ask  for  relief,  and  pre- 
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vented privat*  voluntary  relief  organizations 
from  distributing  food.  As  the  famine  wors- 
ened. President  Bashir  continued  to  block  re- 
lief. Current  estimates  place  about  10  million 
Sudanese  people  at  risk  of  starvation,  due  in 
large  part  to  President  Bashir's  refusal  to 
acknowledge  a  disaster  which  was  foreseen 
and  predicted,  and  which  the  international 
and  donor  community  was  mobilized  to 
avert. 

An  international  convention  on  the  right 
to  food,  similar  to  international  conventions 
on  torture  and  other  human  rights  abuses, 
would  force  governments  to  respect  the  right 
to  food.  Also,  the  United  Nations  currently 
has  no  regular  mechanism  for  addressing  hu- 
manitarian crises,  especially  those  that 
occur  in  countries  that  are  in  the  midst  of 
civil  strife. 

When  a  country  is  accused  of  systemati- 
cally violating  human  rights,  such  as  the 
right  not  to  be  tortured,  the  UN  has  a  sys- 
tem to  evaluate  the  charge  and  report  on  its 
findings  In  an  effort  to  stop  the  criminal  vio- 
lation of  rights.  No  such  mechanism  exists 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  countries  accused 
of  not  respecting  the  right  to  food. 

The  present  UN  system  has  structures  to 
respond  to  refugee  problems  and  to  longterm 
development  needs,  but  has  regular  structure 
set  up  to  respond  to  humanitarian  crises. 

INTERNATIONAL  HUNGER  PROGRAMS 

Democracy  and  hunger 

Promoting  the  expansion  and  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  systems  must  be  a  priority 
of  any  efforts  to  forge  a  "new  world  order." 
In  undemocratic  states,  the  government,  by 
definition,  does  not  need  to  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  Its  citizens.  This  leads  to  great- 
er disparities  of  well-being— and  acute  hun- 
ger—in many  of  these  countries.  One  impor- 
tant way  to  strengthen  democracy  is  by  en- 
couraging the  growth  and  empowerment  of 
local  nongovernmental  organizations  work- 
ing for  the  development  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  needs  to  design  new  aid  struc- 
tures to  promote  democracy  by  supporting 
local,  grassroots  organizations  working  to 
end  hunger.  U.S.  foreign  aid  should  be  fo- 
cussed  on  those  countries  that  are  moving 
towards  democratic  systems. 

Of  the  50  countries  in  the  world  with  the 
highest  child  mortality  rates,  only  10  are 
now  democracies. 

Of  the  25  countries  in  the  world  with  the 
lowest  child  mortality  rates.  24  are  democ- 
racies. 

Many  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world 
are  In  the  early  stages  of  efforts  to  become 
more  democratic. 

Children 

Every  year  14  million  children  die  in  the 
developing  world.  Ten  million  of  these  chil- 
dren die  unnecessarily  from  diseases  easily 
prevented  like  tetanus,  measles,  and  whoop- 
ing cough.  The  World  Summit  for  Children 
brought  more  than  seventy  heads  of  state  to- 
gether last  Fall  to  work  for  children.  They 
pledged  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  end  this 
tragedy  of  unnecessary  child  death  and  suf- 
fering. Programs  to  improve  programs  for 
child  and  maternal  health  and  systems  of 
primary  education  are  critical  to  this  proc- 
ess. 

Simple,  low-cost,  easy  to  administer  treat- 
ments for  such  health  problems  as  diarrhea, 
respiratory  infections,  measles,  and  neonatal 
tetanus  save  millions  of  children's  lives  now. 

More  than  2V4  million  children  in  develop- 
ing countries  die  every  year  because  they  are 
not  fully  inimunlzed. 

With  sufficient  resources,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  new  vaccine,  administered 
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once  in  infancy,  which  would  produce  life- 
long immunity  to  a  wide  range  of  diseases.. 

Women  in  development 

Women  in  developing  countries  play  mul- 
tiple and  vital  roles  in  development,  but  in 
many  development  efforts  their  roles  have 
been  overlooked  or  ignored.  Development 
projects  have  often  not  been  designed  to  tar- 
get women,  who  provide  the  majority  of 
labor  for  food  production  in  many  countries. 
Research  has  shown  that  the  full  participa- 
tion of  women  In  the  development  process  is 
essential  to  achieving  growth,  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  resources  and  services 
to  meet  basic  needs,  and  sustainable  develop- 
ment. When  women's  participation  in  devel- 
opment is  high,  project  success  and  sustain- 
ability  tend  to  be  high;  when  participation  is 
low.  project  success  and  sustainability  tend 
to  be  low. 

In  Africa,  77  percent  of  all  farmers  are 
women. 

According  to  the  United  Nations,  in  1980 
women,  a)  were  half  the  world's  population, 
b)  performed  two- thirds  of  the  world's  work 
hours,  c)  were  recognized  for  only  one-third, 
d)  received  ten  percent  of  the  world's  income 
(and  controlled  even  less),  and  e)  had  one 
percent  of  the  world's  property  registered  in 
their  name. 

In  1991,  after  a  decade  of  unprecedented 
economic  growth,  the  situation  remains  the 
same. 

Refugees 

There  are  an  estimated  sixteen  million  ref- 
ugees worldwide  right  now.  Many  of  them 
are  ill-housed,  undernourished,  and  left  with- 
out hope  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
They  rely  on  support  from  U.S.  agencies  and 
international  agencies  like  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  With- 
out adequate  support  for  these  agencies,  not 
only  will  many  refugees  continue  to  suffer 
unnecessarily,  but  opportunities  to  work  for 
their  resettlement  and  repatriation  will  be 
lost. 

Between  1984  and  1991,  the  world  refugee 
population  grew  from  9  million  to  16  million. 

Between  1984  and  1990  U.S.  Government 
funding  for  refugees  overseas  actually 
dropped,  in  real  terms,  by  22  i)ercent;  from 
$206  million  in  FY  1984  to  J169  million  in  FY 
1990. 

Agriculture  and  the  environment 

Environmental  degradation  plays  a  critical 
role  in  exacerbating  poverty  and  hunger  in 
many  developing  countries.  Increasingly, 
poverty  forces  rural  residents  to  intensify 
their  use  of  land  and  water  resources,  result- 
ing in  a  spiral  of  degradation  that  reduces 
their  ability  to  produce  food  and  other  basic 
necessities.  An  estimated  six  million  hec- 
tares of  forest  land  each  year  are  denuded 
and  degraded  by  shifting  cultivation,  conven- 
tional agriculture,  and  timber  harvesting. 
Unfortunately  current  strategies  to  alleviate 
hunger  by  promoting  agriculture  in  the  de- 
veloping world  often  lack  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  the  environ- 
mental, social,  political,  and  cultural  con- 
text in  these  countries.  This  has  served  to 
enhance  the  dangerous  cyclical  relationship 
between  a  lack  of  food  self-reliance  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation.  Developmental 
projects  in  the  Third  World  sponsored  by 
AID  should  promote  the  principles  of  sus- 
tainable agriculture;  farming  techniques 
which  foster,  rather  than  deplete,  the  capac- 
ity of  farmable  land  to  produce  food  in  a  re- 
newable manner. 

In  Ethiopia,  with  one  of  the  world's  high- 
est soil  erosion  rates,  the  loss  of  over  1  bil- 
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lion  tons  of  topsoil  a  year  has  perpetuated  a 
cycle  of  recurrent  famine. 

On  Madagascar,  one  of  the  moBt  eroded 
places  on  earth,  population  growth  and  se- 
vere environmental  degradation  has  led  to  a 
20  i)ercent  decline  in  grain  consumption, 
pushing  food  intake  below  the  survival  level 
for  many. 

Debt 

The  debt  burden  of  developing  countries 
worsens  hunger  and  poverty.  Hunger  tends  to 
increase  in  these  countries  because.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  save  money,  the  government  some- 
times chooses  policies  which  increase  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment.  Without 
jobs,  already  severe  problems  of  malnutri- 
tion worsen  for  the  affected  families.  Also,  in 
many  instances,  these  governments  decrease 
funding  for  basic  educational  and  primary 
health  services.  Cuts  in  government  health 
budgets  can  lead  to  increases  in  child  mor- 
tality rates,  while  cuts  in  education  budgets 
leave  children  unable  to  gain  the  tools  to 
help  them  break  out  of  this  cycle  of  debt,  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  hunger. 

In  total.  Indebted  developing  countries 
spend  $50  billion  more  every  year  repaying 
their  debts  than  they  receive  through  foreign 
aid  and  investment. 

In  order  to  service  its  foreign  debt.  AIDS- 
plagued  Nigeria  drastically  reduced  its 
spending  for  public  health. 

Private  voluntary  organizations 

Private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs) 
like  CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Services,  World 
Vision,  and  Save  the  Children  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  particularly  effective  in  the 
delivery  of  development  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  those  most  in  need.  They  tend 
to  be  better  at  getting  needed  resources  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor — at  a  lower  cost — 
than  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  host  gov- 
ernment. Efforts  to  make  every  foreign  aid 
dollar  stretch  as  far  as  possible — and  help  as 
many  people  as  possible — require  that  these 
groups  receive  additional  resources. 

Between  1985  and  1969  the  U.S.  Government 
provided  nearly  $180  million  to  P'VOs  to  pro- 
mote child  survival  In  developing  countries. 

In  Peru,  CARE  and  other  PVOs  are  using 
U.S.  Government  food  to  provide  locally-or- 
ganized community  kitchens  with  the  sup- 
plies they  need  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  people  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of 
Lima. 

In  a  poor  area  of  Malawi  in  southern  Afri- 
ca, World  Vision,  working  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Malawi,  has  trained  nriore  than  90 
percent  of  the  workers  responsible  for  edu- 
cating mothers  on  the  measures  they  need  to 
take  to  promote  their  children's  survival. 

Multilateral  development  banks  and  the  IMF 
Increasingly,  the  World  Bank  has  begun  to 
focus  its  efforts  on  poverty  alleviation,  as  il- 
lustrated by  its  '1990  World  Development 
Report,  "  which  had  poverty  as  Its  theme. 
The  World  Bank  has  begun  to  move  towards 
the  goal  of  poverty  reduction  by  using  a 
strategy  of  Unking  their  assistance  programs 
to  the  poverty  reduction  efforts  made  by  de- 
veloping countries.  Following  this  trend,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  whose 
programs  can  determine  a  country's  macro- 
economic  situation,  has  recently  begun  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  addressing 
problems  of  poverty  in  the  design  of  their 
program.  However,  the  IMF  has  yet  to  begin 
incorporating  these  policy  goals  into  their 
planning  process  and  programs. 

The  World  Bank,  with  152  member  coun- 
tries, is  the  largest  single  source  of  develop- 
ment assistance. 
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The  World  Bank  accounts  for  more  than  15 
percent  of  international  support  for  edu- 
cation. 
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PROLIFERATION  PROFITEERS: 
PART  1 


JOHN  BZDIL  ni  RECEIVES  EAGLE 
SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  a 
fine  young  man  from  Sunbury  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  April  7,  John  Bzdil  III  will  join  an  elite 
class  of  individuals  In  receiving  the  award  of 
Eagle  Scout,  the  highest  and  most  prestigious 
honor  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

As  a  Cub  Scout,  John  received  the  Par — 
vuit— Dei  in  1983,  and  as  a  Boy  Scout  he  re- 
ceived both  the  Ad  Altare  Dei,  and  the  Pope 
Pius  XII  Award  in  1986  and  1987,  respec- 
tively. 

John  became  active  in  school  activities  early 
In  life.  While  in  the  sixth  grade  at  St.  Michael 
School,  he  was  a  member  of  the  .student 
council  and  was  selected  to  the  honor  roll.  At 
Sunbury  Middle  School,  he  was  on  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  and  was  awarded  the 
American  Legion  Award  for  being  the  out- 
standing male  student  in  the  eighth  grade. 

His  high  school  years  at  Shikellamy  High 
School  have  given  John  the  determination, 
motivation  and  self-discipline  needed  to  reach 
the  highest  of  goals.  Not  only  was  he  involved 
in  student  council,  class  president,  and  stu- 
dent representative  for  the  school,  but  he  was 
also  actively  involved  in  three  sports;  basket- 
ball, football  and  track — receiving  a  varsity  let- 
ter in  both  track  and  football.  John  was  one  of 
only  four  to  be  recently  named  to  the  All  Star 
Team  for  his  outstarxjing  performance  as 
safety  on  the  foott>all  team.  Such  diligence 
and  perseverance  has  given  John  the  extra  ef- 
fort needed  to  achieve  his  goals  and  to  strive 
for  future  endeavors. 

John  also  devoted  his  summers  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  where  he  became  a  life- 
guard and  taught  swimming  for  a  Learn  to 
Swim  Program. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project  John  recruited 
volunteers  to  assist  him  with  refurbishing  the 
Keller  Street  Playground  in  Sunbury.  They 
cleaned  the  area  of  gartage,  filled  in  holes, 
aryj  refinished  arxj  painted  all  playground 
equipment  and  the  recreation  pavilion.  To  help 
pay  the  expenses,  John  raised  a  total  of  8250, 
including  some  of  his  own  money  from  his 
sumnrier  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  John  is  well- 
deserving  of  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  He  has 
worked  exceptionally  hard,  has  maintained  a 
fine  academk;  record,  and  has  fully  partici- 
pated in  three  separate  sports.  He  has  rep- 
resented both  his  school  and  his  community, 
and  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  fine,  upstand- 
ing citizen  of  Sunbury. 

I  join  his  family  and  friends  when  I  say  I  am 
proud  of  his  accomplishments,  and  I  wish  him 
luck  in  all  future  endeavors. 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion is  now  the  No.  1  national  security  threat 
facing  the  United  States.  Too  many  countries 
have  the  bomb  already.  If  we  don't  take  steps 
today,  we  might  soon  live  in  a  world  in  which 
Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Syria  are  all  nuclear- 
armed. 

In  recent  years,  countries  like  Iraq  and  Paki- 
stan tiave  relied  on  weak  and  poorly  enforced 
export  controls  to  obtain  vital  technology  for 
their  nuclear  weapons  programs. 

Last  week  representatives  from  the  major 
nuclear  supplier  countries  are  meeting  in  Lon- 
don to  discuss  the  current  state  of  nuclear  ex- 
por\  controls,  especially  relating  to  dual-use 
technology. 

I  hope  these  talks  will  generate  substantial 
results,  but  if  they  do  not  we  must  t>e  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  of  our  own.  If  our  allies 
won't  clamp  down  on  their  firms'  nuclear 
wheeing  and  dealing  then  we  will  have  to  pro- 
vide some  deterrence  for  them. 

To  help  address  this  issue,  I  recently  intro- 
duced the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Enforce- 
ment Act  (H.R,  830).  This  legislation  would 
punish  foreign  companies  that  sell  nuclear 
equipment,  materials,  technology,  and  dual- 
use  items  without  the  proper  safeguards  to 
countries  of  proliferation  nsk. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  emerging  nuclear 
suppliers  and  nonproliferatlon  project  at  the 
Monterey  Institute  for  International  Studies  12 
case  studies  of  foreign  firms  found  furthering 
nuclear  proliferation.  Beginning  today,  I  will, 
each  day,  place  one  of  these  case  studies  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  to  help  illustrate 
the  need  for  more  stringent  export  controls: 

TWF.IA-E      FOREIG.N      FlR.VIS     REPORTEDLY     EN- 

G.Aca-.i)      IN      Nuclear     Weapons-Related 
Tr.^de  With  Iraq  • 

FltlM  r  BRAZILIAN  AERONAUTICS  COMPANY 
I  BRAZIL! 

The  Brazilian  .Aeronautics  Company 
(Err.braeri  is  Brazil's  state-owned  aircraft 
manafacturinK  concern.  Early  in  1989. 
Embraer  became  involved  in  net?otiations 
with  two  other  Brazilian  firms.  Orbit  Aero- 
space Systems  and  Specialized  Engineei-s. 
Inc.  (Engesa).  that  could  have  led  to  a  wide- 
rangiKfr  scientific  and  technoloifical  coopera- 
tion program  with  Iraq.  Embraer  has  been 
involved  in  attempts  to  acquire  a  U.S. -manu- 
factured IBM  supercomputer  for  use  on  the 
evaluation  of  aircraft  projects.  Critics  have 
changed  that  this  equipment  could  be  used  to 
help  build  a  Brazilian  nuclear  bomb. 
Embraer  has  denied  accusations  that  it 
would  supply  the  means  to  make  nuclear  cal- 
culations of  any  kind  to  anyone.  However, 
the  firm  has  strontr  connections  to  Brazil's 
Aerospace  and  Technology  Center  (CTAi 
which  has  worked  to  enrich  weapons  grade 
uranium    and    to    enlarge    missiles    to    give 


•rtouj-L-es:  Los  Anc-'l^s  Times"  9  15  90  by  Douglas 
Frantc  '  O  Globo."  3.19S0.  p  16:  O  Globo.'  8  190,  p 
!9  by  .Jose  Euslaquio;  O  Globo  '  8'2890.  p  15  by 
.Mar.la  .Vlarsues:  New  York  Times."  7  29  90  by  Gary 
Milhollln  and  David  Dantzlc;  New  York  Times."  12 
4  90,  p.  AlO;  "Wall  .Slreel  .Journal.'  8159C.  p.  B8. 
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them  the  capacity  to  carry  nuclear  war- 
heads. A  congressional  report  alleges  •'strong 
evidence"  that  ESnbraer  personnel  have  ex- 
changed Information  with  Iraqi  weapons  ex- 
perts while  another  article  suggests  that 
Embraer  and  OTA  have  together  trained 
Iraqi  rooket  engineers.  President  Bush  de- 
cided in  November  1990  that  the 
supercomputer  sale  would  be  allowed  pend- 
ing the  establishment  of  sufficient  safe- 
guards. T?he  decision  was  criticized  by  many 
nonproliiferation  experts.  In  August  1990. 
Westair  Holding  Inc.  and  its  airline  operat- 
ing division.  United  Express,  signed  a  $700 
million  purchase  option  to  buy  up  to  60 
Embraer  aircraft. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL  OVERSIGHT  OF 
PORNOGRAPHY  TRADE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cruel 
societal  affects  of  pornography  and  obscenity 
on  the  spirit  of  this  Nation  rival  the  physical  ef- 
fects of  illcit  drugs.  We  have  international  co- 
operation in  attempting  to  control  illicit  drugs. 
We  do  not  have  its  equivalent  regarding  por- 
nography and  obscenity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
speech  by  Archbishop  Roger  Mahony  to  our 
colleagues.  A  dialog  should  begin  now  on  this 
important  matter. 

PL'S  Lie  Forum  on  Pornography 
(Speeoh  by  Archbishop  Roger  Mahony) 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Archdiocese's 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
for  inviticg  me  to  be  with  you  here  today. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  Knights 
present  an  award  to  United  States  Attorney 
General  Richard  Thornburgh  in  recognition 
of  the  pro-family  position  taken  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  enforcing  the  nation's 
obscenity  laws. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  the  Knights  give 
an  award  to  Dove  Video  for  their  efforts  to 
clean  up  fegular  motion  pictures,  which  have 
become  an  embarrassment  to  family  viewers. 

Chris  Blatchford  of  KCBS  certainly  de- 
serves the  award  that  he  is  receiving  from 
the  Knights  for  his  report  that  exposed  the 
pornography  industry,  which  is  a  blot  on  the 
good  nanae  of  Southern  California's  enter- 
tainment industry  around  the  world. 

The  actions  of  these  award  recipients 
should  inspire  all  of  us  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  this  multinational  industry  which 
continually  exploits  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focus  your  attention 
on  a  new  way  to  pursue  our  goals.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  a  powerful  force  in  our  world 
that  can  play  a  major  role  in  eliminating 
pornography.  As  former  Chairman  of  the 
Committae  on  International  Policy  for  the 
United  States  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference, 
I  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  enforce  the 
international  pornography  laws  that  have 
been  already  agreed  upon  by  treaty. 

I  urge  this  distinguished  international 
body  of  nations  to  identify  and  to  impose 
sanctions  upon  those  nations  which  attack 
the  family  of  humanity  by  means  of  pornog- 
raphy. Pornography  is  not  more  acceptable 
in   the   new  world   order   than  are   slavery. 
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apartheid,  cocaine  smuggling  or  germ  war- 
fare. 

My  friends,  If  we  are  to  have  true  peace  In 
the  world.  It  will  require  that  respect  for 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  be  inter- 
national in  scope.  Pope  John  Paul  n  has  spo- 
ken of  an  emerging,  worldwise  consensus  on 
human  rights.  We  who  believe  in  God  know 
this  must  be  based  on  moral  values  that 
transcend  time  and  space,  and  are  permanent 
in  nature.  I  am  talking  about  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments given  to  all  of  us  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  the  history  of  Hollywood,  Cecil  B. 
DeMille,  said  this  at  a  gathering  prior  to  the 
New  York  opening  of  his  epic  film,  "The  Ten 
Commandments": 

"The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  the 
laws.  They  are  the  law— The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  the  principles  by  which  man  may 
live  with  God  and  man  may  live  with  man. 
They  are  the  expressions  of  the  mind  of  God 
for  His  creatures.  They  are  the  charter  and 
guide  of  human  liberty,  for  there  can  be  no 
liberty  without  the  law.  ...  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  do  not  break  the  Command- 
ments. They  break  us  if  we  disregard  them. 
They  are  not  rules  to  obey  as  a  personal 
favor  to  God.  They  are  fundamental  prin- 
ciples without  which  mankind  cannot  live 
together." 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  we  more  ur- 
gently needed  to  return  to  these  values  than 
now,  when  our  world  is  emerging  from  the 
most  atheistic,  and  bloodiest,  of  all  cen- 
turies? 

The  20th  century  has  been  ravaged  by  three 
major  atheistic  philosophies  which  have  led 
to  bloodshed  on  a  horrifying  scale:  fascism, 
communism  and  materialism — much  of  it 
spawned  and  spread  by  the  Western  nations. 
I  believe  it  was  no  coincidence  that  the  Wei- 
mar Republic  that  led  directly  to  German 
Nazism,  and  Lenin's  USSR,  and  our  post- 
World  War  II  secularized  West,  made  access 
to  pornography  a  so-called  "right." 

This  "right"  helped  to  destroy  many  laws 
safeguarding  true  human  rights,  human  dig- 
nity and,  indeed,  life  itself:  If  a  society  views 
women  as  mere  commodities  to  be  exploited 
by  pornography.  It  will  view  preborn  babies, 
the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped  as  "incon- 
veniences" to  be  terminated. 

The  mentality  that  has  divorced  Itself 
from  the  laws  of  God  has  helped  to  destroy 
countless  people  in  the  United  States 
through  rape,  rape-murder,  date  rape,  child 
molestation,  veneral  diseases  and  the  killer 
disease,  AIDS — all  the  fallout  of  pornog- 
raphy. Certainly  the  pornography  shops 
along  Hollywood  Boulevard,  which  is  just 
outside  the  front  door  of  this  hotel,  are  testi- 
mony to  values  gone  insane,  as  were  those 
values  that  led  to  slavery  and  segregation  in 
this  country. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  can- 
not recognize  that  paying  people  to  "act "  in 
pornographic  movies  is  prostitution,  it 
shows  that  moral  bankruptcy  has  penetrated 
the  highest  levels  of  our  society.  We  should 
also  recognize  that  the  most  dangerous  place 
for  pornography  Is  the  home,  where  it  teach- 
es susceptible  young  people  that  suicidal  sex 
acts  are  perfectly  all  right. 

But  I  want  to  leave  you  on  a  hopeful  note 
today.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  efforts  of  the 
federal  government  and  many  local  govern- 
ments against  pornography,  and  for  the 
great  victories  won  by  citizen  boycott 
groups.  These  victories  are  largely  due  to  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Coalition 
Against  Pornography,  Morality  in  Media,  the 
American  Family  Association,  the  National 
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Family  Legal  Foundation  and  the  Religious 
Alliance  Against  Pornography. 

And  let  us  rejoice  at  the  bright  prospect  of 
the  ancient  Christian  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope that  are  emerging  in  our  times,  thanks 
to  the  will  of  God  and  the  intercession  of 
millions  of  people  praying,  especially 
through  the  intercession  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
the  Redeemer,  Mother  of  the  Church.  A  new 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  Russia  will  take 
their  places  In  the  United  Nations  along  with 
the  other  states  of  the  world,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  which  will  represent  populations 
made  up  of  Christian,  Moslem  and  Jewish  be- 
lievers. 

As  a  Catholic,  I  believe  that  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  Is  extending  to 
the  world  a  new  graced  opportunity  for  real 
peace  and  unity  based  on  His  Law. 

We  Catholics  believe  God  has  given  to 
Mary  the  task  of  ushering  in  an  era  of  peace 
through  the  triumph  of  her  Immaculate 
Heart.  This  will  fulfill  the  great  promise 
made  by  Our  Lady  in  1917  at  Fatima,  a  Por- 
tuguese town  named  for  the  favorite  daugh- 
ter of  Mohammed.  Allow  me  to  quote  from 
the  Koran:  O  Mary.  God  has  chosen  you  and 
purified  you.  He  has  chosen  you  above  all  the 
women  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  God.  through  His  humble, 
gentle  and  pure  Mother.  Is  calling  all  of  His 
children  to  unite  In  determination  to  protect 
everyone's  human  rights  through  inter- 
national law. 

Yes.  both  United  Nations  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  Kuwait  and  international  treaties 
on  pornography  must  be  respected  if  we  are 
to  have  true  f)eace.  Together,  let  us  seize  the 
moment  and  unite  our  world  in  this  first 
great  opportunity  to  have  a  world  order 
based  on  God's  plan  for  peace,  love  and  law. 

May  God  bless  you  for  the  difference  you 
are  making  In  helping  to  shape  a  society  and 
a  world  community  in  which  God's  plan  and 
design  for  the  human  person  becomes  the 
norm,  not  the  exception. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let's  encourage  President 
Bush  to  declare  a  "period  ot  tK>stilrties"— so 
Filipinos  who  fought  for  America  become  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  American  citizenship. 
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HON.RAlVDY"DUKE"aJNNINGHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
4,000  men  and  women  who  fought  for  Amer- 
rca  in  the  gulf — cannot  tiecome  citizens  of 
America. 

They  are  Filipinos  who  serve  in  America's 
Armed  Forces. 

This  injustice  can  be  corrected. 

If  President  Bush  makes  a  "declaration  of 
hostilities"  with  respect  to  the  war  in  the  gulf — 
the  Filipino  men  and  women  who  so  tieroically 
served  ttiere — will  gain  eligibility  to  apply  for 
American  citizenship. 

Similar  Executive  orders  followed  conflicts  in 
Vietnam  and  Grenada.  But  Filipinos  serving  in 
the  battle,  for  example,  in  Grenada  had  to  wait 
4  years  to  become  eligible  for  citizenship. 

Such  a  long  wait  for  our  Filipino  veterans  of 
the  gulf  is  neither  fair,  nor  necessary.  My  col- 
league Congressman  Duncan  Hunter  and  I 
have  already  written  one  letter  to  President 
Bush,  asking  him  to  declare  a  "period  of  hos- 
tilities" promptly. 

I  encourage  all  Memt)er5  of  the  House  to 
sign  a  second  letter  I  will  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent, whk;h  sfx>ukj  arrive  in  congressional  of- 
fices via  "Inside  Mail"  soon. 


TRIBUTE  FOR  THE  60TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  UNITED  CREDIT 
UNION 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  whom 
these  presents  shall  come: 

Order  of  Proclamation 

Whereas.  The  United  Credit  Union  was 
founded  February  2,  1931. 

Whereas.  The  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  its 
founding  will  be  celebrated  this  month, 
March  9.  1991. 

Whereas.  The  celebration  of  this  anniver- 
sary would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  dedicated  service  of  the  Directors.  Offi- 
cers. Committee  Members  and  Staff. 

Whereas.  The  membership  of  United  Credit 
Union  has  placed  full  faith  and  trust  in  Its 
management  with  over  fifty  million  dollars 
of  deposits. 

Whereas,  The  democratic  control  of  the 
United  Credit  Union  is  the  foundation  of  the 
trust  of  its  members. 

Whereas.  The  United  Credit  Union's  rec- 
ognition that  thrift  is  the  wisest  use  of  one's 
resources  and  that  financial  security  Is  the 
key  to  personal  satisfaction. 

Whereas.  For  over  60  years  Howard  S. 
Bechtolt.  Edward  M.  Fitzgerald.  Anton  A. 
Schlichte,  Gerald  O'Connor.  John  N.  Ryan 
and  Ronald  J.  Nawrocki,  Presidents  of  Unit- 
ed Credit  Union,  served  United's  membership 
with  enthusiasm  and  dignity. 

Whereas,  United  Credit  Union  has  adopted 
as  its  motto:  "People  Serving  People,  not  for 
Profit,  but  for  Service." 

Whereas,  Consideration  and  help  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  financial  well-being  of  its 
memt>ershlp  has  always  l>een  the  guiding 
force  of  the  United  Credit  Union. 

I.  William  O.  LIpInskI,  as  Congressman  of 
the  5th  District  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  and 
on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  con- 
gratulate the  United  Credit  Union  on  their 
sixtieth  anniversary  and  grant  this  certifi- 
cate in  recognition  of  the  60  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  its  members. 


Puerto  Rico  Senda  A  Signal 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  legislation  to  declare  English  as  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States,  I  noted  with  much  concern 
the  passage  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate  of  a 
bill  making  Spanish  the  sole  offk^ial  language 
of  Puerto  Rico.  This  Member  invites  his  col- 
leagues to  examine  tfie  following  editorial  from 
the  March  11,  1991,  editron  of  the  Omaha 
World  HeraW  wtw^h  addresses  this  subject  in 
a  most  effective  and  coherent  fashion. 
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[Prom  the  OmaJtia  World  Herald,  Mar.  U, 

1991] 

Puerto  Rco  Sends  a  Signal 

The  Puerto  Rican  Senate  weakened  the 
case  for  Puerto  Rlcan  statehood  when  it  ap- 
proved a  bill  making  Spanish  the  sole  offi- 
cial langruag-e  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Some  residents  want  the  island  common- 
wealth to  become  the  51st  state,  although 
others  want  independence  or  continued  com- 
monwealth status.  The  U.S.  House  and  Sen- 
ate eventually  will  take  up  a  bill  that  would 
let  the  islanders  decide. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  1902  law  designating 
EUiglish  and  Spanish  as  the  languages  ot  gov- 
ernment. Spanish  Is  the  first  language  of 
most  people.  But  If  dealings  with  Washing- 
ton bad  to  be  conducted  in  Spanish  instead 
of  English,  as  is  currently  the  case,  the  sym- 
bolism would  be  potent. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage has  been  a  national  strength  for  Amer- 
ica since  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  Im- 
migrants have  poured  into  this  country 
speaking  hundreds  of  different  languages  and 
dialects.  The  predominance  of  a  single  na- 
tional language,  English,  has  brought  them 
together. 

Enclaves  of  various  nationalities  have  be- 
come established  in  cities  of  all  sizes.  But  no 
matter  what  language  was  spoken  in  those 
enclaves,  most  learned  English  to  pursue  the 
opportunities  of  the  larger  society.  English 
is  the  language  of  business,  of  entertainment 
and  of  education.  The  ability  to  commu- 
nicate in  English  is  one  of  the  tickets  to  suc- 
cess in  America. 

Ethnic  pride  and  the  need  to  cling  to  a  per- 
sonal heritage  can  help  people  maintain 
strong  roots  and  preserve  moral  and  ethical 
values.  But  in  keeping  an  individual  cultural 
background  there  is  no  need  to  trash  the  ele- 
ments that  have  strengthened  the  larger  so- 
ciety and  made  it  great.  Language  is  one  of 
those  elements. 

Canada  has  learned,  to  its  sorrow,  what 
can  happen  when  citizens  are  divided  into 
different  linguistic  camps.  French-language 
purists,  after  several  years  of  trying  to  suj?- 
press  the  use  of  EInglish  in  parts  of  Quebec. 
are  threatening  to  pull  out  of  the  union,  cre- 
ating a  French-speaking  entity  and  frag- 
menting one  of  the  world's  largest  nations. 
The  French-English  split  isn't  the  only  point 
of  disagreement.  But  it  symbolizes  the  hard 
feelings,  and  it  has  made  healing  them  more 
difficult. 

The  official  embrace  of  Spanish  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  Senate  seems  to  suggest  that 
members  are  not  wholeheartedly  behind 
statehood.  U.S.  leaders  officials  should  con- 
sider that  message  before  deciding  what  to 
do  about  the  island's  political  future. 

The  desire  for  statehood  should  imply  a 
willingness  to  embrace  the  laws,  the  customs 
and  the  language  of  America.  Advocates  of 
statehood  are  now  being  saddled  with  a  situ- 
ation in  which  they  could  have  to  work 
much  harder  to  persuade  America  that  the 
statehood  campaign  is  sincere. 


FASCELL  AND  WAR  POWERS: 
ALIVE  AND  WELL 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  the  gulf  war  is  the 
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necessity  for  Congress  to  be  a  partner  with 
the  President  in  the  decision  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  into  combat. 

That  fundamental  principle,  as  reflected  in 
article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  reaffirmed 
in  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  is  also  found  in 
the  Authorization  To  Use  Military  Force 
Against  Iraq  Resolution,  Public  Law  102-1. 

This  fact  is  due  more  to  one  Member  of 
Congress  than  any  other — Dante  B.  Fascell, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  only  original  sponsor  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  still  serving  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

That  reality  was  captured  most  astutely  in  a 
February  3,  1991,  article  entitled  "Defining 
Hour  for  War  Powers"  by  Christopher  Mat- 
thews, the  nationally  recognized  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Matthews  wrote: 

As  Fascell  sees  it,  Che  Jan.  12  vote 
unleashing  Desert  Storm  capped  a  long  se- 
ries of  carefully  worked  precedents  stretch- 
ing from  Beirut  to  Grenada  and  Panama, 
then  back  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  estab- 
lish the  President's  duty  to  inform  and  con- 
sult the  legislative  branch  on  foreign  mili- 
tary ventures  and  the  Congress'  right  to  ap- 
prove any  sizable,  long-term  campaign. 

"By  specific  language."  Fascell  insists, 
"we  authorized  the  war."  In  so  doing,  it  de- 
fended a  concept  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion: Congress  and  the  President's  "shared 
responsibility"  on  matters  of  peace  and  war. 

Matthews  then  concluded: 

Decades  from  now.  this  single  Bush  deci- 
sion, which  triggered  the  landmark  congres- 
sional vote,  may  be  an  important  as  his 
order,  four  days  later,  to  attack  Iraq. 

Notwithstanding  White  House  posturing  prior 
to  January  12  on  the  President's  allegedly 
sole  authonty  to  commit  troops  into  combat, 
the  President  ultimately  did  acknowledge  the 
important  and  necessary  role  of  Congress  and 
formally  requested  congressional  authorization 
to  commit  troops  into  combat.  With  the  two 
brarwhes  of  Government  acting  in  concert,  the 
American  position  was  strengthened  and  con- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  success  and  brevity  of 
the  war  to  liberate  Kuwait. 

In  light  of  this  very  important  war  powers 
precedent,  1  request  that  Chris  Matthew  Fet)- 
ruary  3  article  and  Chairman  Fascell's  Janu- 
ary 22d  statement  describing  the  role  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  working  together 
in  enacting  Public  Law  102-1  be  included  in 
the  Record.  The  article  and  remarks  follow: 

"Defining  Hour"  for  War  Powers 

(By  Christopher  Matthews) 

Washington. — The  one  good  thing  to  come 
of  this  harrowing  war  in  the  Arabian  desert 
may  be  the  precedent  that  it  has  set  for  fu- 
ture military  campaigns.  Who  in  the  United 
States  has  the  right  and  power  to  make  war? 
That  question,  which  has  dogged  this  coun- 
try for  decades,  has  been  powerfully  dis- 
patched by  the  events  of  this  young  year. 

Jan.  12.  Mark  that  date  well.  It  is  when  the 
House  voted  250  to  183  and  the  Senate  voted 
52  to  47  for  the  United  States  to  "use  all  nec- 
essary means"  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

Wbat  will  matter,  years  from  now  and  in  a 
situation  wrapped  in  as  much  peril  as  to- 
day's Persian  Gulf  episode,  is  not  the  arith- 
metic but  the  count  itself,  not  how  Congress 
reacted  to  the  president's  call  for  authority 
to  make  limited  war  against  Saddam  Hus- 
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sein,  bu6  how  the  president  acted  in  request- 
ing that  authority. 

Bush  oould  have  gone  it  alone,  but  didn't. 

"He  acknowledged  the  principle!"  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  chairman 
Dante  Fascell,  D-Fla.,  exuberantly  pro- 
claimed In  an  interview  this  past  week. 

"This  Is  very,  very  important,"  he  contin- 
ued. "By  specific  language.  Congress  author- 
ized the  war!"  For  the  73-year-old  lawmaker, 
the  Congress'  formal  approval  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  campaign  was  a  landmark  achievement. 

Fascell  and  his  colleagues  have  devoted 
decades  to  re-asserting  the  war-declaring 
powers  fivea  Congress  in  1789,  but  eroded 
through  years  of  compliance  with  executive 
branch  decision-making. 

As  Fascell  sees  it,  the  Jan.  12  vote 
unleashing  Desert  Storm  capped  a  long  se- 
ries of  carefully  worked  precedents  stretch- 
ing from  Beirut  to  Grenada  and  Panama, 
then  baok  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  estab- 
lish the  president's  duty  to  inform  and  con- 
sult the  legislative  branch  on  foreign  mili- 
tary ventures  and  the  Congress'  right  to  ap- 
prove any  sizable,  long-term  campaign. 

The  most  powerful  and  enduring  of  those 
war-malsing  precedents  was  set  early  this 
year. 

"By  specific  language,"  Fascell  insists, 
"we  authorized  the  war."  In  so  doing,  it  de- 
fended a  concept  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion: Congress  and  the  president's  "shared 
responsibility"  on  matters  of  peace  and  war. 

For  Fascell,  who  came  to  Congress  in  1955, 
the  battle  to  enshrine  the  War  Powers  Act 
has  been  longer  than  President  Bush's  cru- 
sade for  a  "new  world  order." 

It  began  with  the  enactment,  over  Richard 
Nixon's  veto,  of  the  1973  War  Powers  Act. 
The  statRite  contains  two  governing  require- 
ments: tihat  presidents  formally  notify  Con- 
gress whenever  U.S.  troops  are  sent  "where 
hostilities  might  be  imminent"  and  that  any 
long-term  troop  commitment — beyond  90 
days — receives  legislative  approval. 

While  the  "legislative  veto"  provision  in 
the  1973  act  remains  subject  to  judicial  chal- 
lenge, Flascell  is  right  when  he  argues  that 
the  issu«  of  who  in  America  has  the  power  to 
make  war  is,  in  the  end,  a  "political'  ques- 
tion. No  matter  what  the  courts  decree  or 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote,  this  life- 
and-death  decision  lies  with  those  elected  of- 
ficials who  must  serve  and  face  the  people. 

Why  did  President  Bush  relent  to  having 
Congresf  vote  up-or-down  on  Desert  Storm? 

Became,  as  the  feisty  Fascell  puts  it,  he 
"got  tir«d  of  playing  the  games." 

Decades  from  now,  this  simple  Bush  deci- 
sion, which  triggered  the  landmark  congres- 
sional vote,  may  be  as  important  as  his 
order,  four  days  later,  to  attack  Iraq. 

Statement  by  Representative  Dante  B. 
F.ASCELL,  January  22, 1991 

"Congress"  War  Powers  Resolution  is  alive 
and  well.  Congress  and  the  President  share 
responsibility  for  war  powers  under  our 
democratic  constitution.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  decision  to  use  force  proves  that 
war  powers  are  properly  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  under  the  constitution 
and  that  the  War  Powers  Resolution  is  alive 
and  well." 

Representative  Fascell  recalled  the  legisla- 
tive histlory: 

"Congress  received  a  report  from  President 
Bush  dated  January  18,  1991  which  places  the 
military  actions  taken  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
compliance  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
Specifically,  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  Congress  within  48 
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hours  once  United  States  armed  forces  are 
introduced  into  hostilities  in  the  absence  of 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  That  report  was 
submitted  by  President  George  Bush  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  on  Friday,  January  18, 
1^1.  The  debate  and  legislative  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  address  the  crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  reaffirm  Congress'  proper 
constitutional  war  powers  authorities." 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  House  on 
January  12,  1991,  H.J.  Res.  77,  is  a  statutory 
authorization  of  the  use  of  force  to  imple- 
ment UN  Security  Council  Resolutions.  That 
legislation  is  now  public  law  P.L.  102-1.  It  is 
consistent  with,  and  an  implementation  of, 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  As  specified  in 
Sec.  2(c)(2)  of  P.L.  102-1,  that  law  does  not 
supersede  anything  in  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution. The  legislation  is  an  authorization  to 
use  force  for  purposes  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  therefore,  the  corresponding  sec- 
tions of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  apply 
and  the  President  is  meeting  those  require- 
ments by  submitting  this  report. 

H.J.  Res.  77  authorizes  the  conditional  use 
of  force  to  implement  UN  resolutions.  In 
Section  2(c)(1)  of  H.J.  Res.  77,  the  Congress 
declares  that  this  conditional  authorization 
of  the  use  of  force  constitutes  the  specific 
statutory  authorization  within  the  meaning 
of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
As  a  result,  U.S.  Forces  may  continue  in  hos- 
tilities beyond  60  days  without  additional 
congressional  action. 

In  other  words,  under  H.J.  Res.  77,  force  is 
authorized  by  the  Congress  only  after  the 
President  determines  that  the  United  States 
has  used  all  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  to  obtain  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  the  twelve  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  that  those  ef- 
forts have  not  been  and  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  such  compliance.  That 
report  was  sent  by  President  George  Bush  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  January  16,  1991. 
Pursuant  to  the  presentation  of  that  deter- 
mination the  President  was  then  authorized 
to  use  force  to  implement  the  UN  resolu- 
tions. This  procedure  established  by  H.J. 
Res.  77  is  consistent  with  and  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  the  U.S.  Constitution." 

Fascell  commented  further  on  war  powers: 

"War  powers  are  shared  powers  under  our 
constitution.  The  President  is  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  our  armed  forces.  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  and  authority  to  declare 
war. 

The  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  is  that  it  establishes  proce- 
dures and  a  process  by  which  Congress  can 
authorize  the  use  of  force  in  specific  settings 
for  limited  purposes  short  of  a  total  state  of 
war.  We  find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation 
today  where  H.J.  Res.  77  authorizes  the  use 
of  force  under  the  specific  conditions  cited. 
It  is  not  an  unlimited,  unconditional  author- 
ization of  the  use  of  force,  nor  is  it  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  Therefore,  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  still  applies  and  that  is  why 
the  President  has  sent  to  the  Speaker  this 
4(a)(1)  report. 

Building  on  the  precedent  established  in 
the  1983  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
Resolution  (P.L.  98-119),  the  Authorization 
To  Use  Military  Force  Against  Iraq  resolu- 
tion (P.L.  102-1)  represents  another  example 
of  the  President  and  Congress  acting  to- 
gether within  the  framework  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution. 

Congress  is  proud  of  its  debate  concerning 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  decision  to 
authorize  force  and  meet  its  responsibilities 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  As  the 
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Constitution  intended,  in  this  case  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  share  respon- 
sibility for  a  most  solemn  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  decision  Involving  the  use 
of  our  armed  forces  in  hostilities  to  imple- 
ment UN  Security  Council  resolutions.  I 
sense  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  when  I  step  back  and 
see  that  the  pain  and  anguish  of  sharing  war 
powers  are  natural  to  a  democratic  system 
which  must  make  sure  that  a  democratic 
majority  of  its  people  support  this  most 
grave  national  decision,  a  decision  to  use 
American  armed  forces  in  any  hostilities  or 
war  to  deter  aggression  and  seek  peace." 
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AMERICAN  HEROES:  THE  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  CORPS  RELIEF  SO- 
CIETY 


PENNSYLVANIA  YOUTH  HONORED 
FOR  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  and 
congratulating  a  young  man  from  ttie  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  April  7,  1991,  Mk:hael  Bzdil  will  join  an 
exclusive  class  of  individuals  in  the  United 
States  when  he  receives  the  award  of  Eagle 
Scout,  the  nx)st  diffkiult  and  highest  achieve- 
ment a  Boy  Scout  can  earn. 

To  acquire  this  award,  Michael  completed  a 
project  in  whk;h  he  volunteered  to  raise  funds 
for  and  provide  over  1 00  manhours  of  work  for 
the  Danville  State  Hospital  Summerfest. 

The  hospital  patients  credited  the  success 
of  the  festival  to  Mr.  Bzdil,  who  recruited  vol- 
unteers to  help  him  paint  and  refurt>ish  game 
txx)ths,  solicit  contributions  to  pay  for  refresh- 
ments and  prizes,  and  remarkably  present  a 
donation — partly  finarKed  by  his  cutting 
lawns — to  the  hospital  volunteer  fund. 

Previous  to  his  pursuit  of  the  Eagle  Scout 
Award,  Michael  has  made  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities one  of  his  lifelong  pursuits.  As  an  ac- 
tive altar  txjy  at  his  church,  Mk:hael  received 
the  Parvuli  Dei  and  the  Ad  Altare  Dei  Reli- 
gious Awards.  He  participated  in  student  (x>un- 
cil  in  his  days  at  St.  Michael  School  until  sev- 
enth grade,  arxj  tfien  Michael's  eighth  grade 
year  at  the  Shikellamy  schools  found  him 
being  one  of  only  two  eighth  graders  to  win  a 
spot  on  the  ninth  grade  football  team. 

In  addition  to  his  Boy  Scout  activities,  Mi- 
chael has  been  an  avid  outdoorsman,  teach- 
ing Red  Cross  swimming  lessons  and  acquir- 
ing a  sponsorship  to  study  at  the  Cumberland 
County  Junior  Conservation  School  at  Camp 
Tuckahoe  in  the  vicinity  of  Dlllsburg,  PA. 

Of  all  his  accomplishments,  however,  Mi- 
chael considers  the  Eagle  Scout  Award  to  be 
the  pinnacle.  He  describes  the  project  he  urv 
dertook  to  achieve  that  prize  as  a  "very  wortfv 
while  experience"  during  which  he  "learned 
the  joys  and  frustrations  of  organizing  a  major 
event"  Mnhael  "also  felt  enrichment  at  beir)g 
able  to  bring  joy  arxJ  happiness  to — hospital — 
patients  wfx)  are  rwt  able  to  enjoy  the  many 
events  that  we  often  take  for  granted." 

I  am  very  proud  of  Michael  for  his  supreme 
accomplishment.  He  has  worked  very  hard  for 
his  Eagle  Scout  Award,  and  I  join  with  his 
troop,  family,  and  friends  in  congratulating  Mi- 
chael for  a  job  well  done. 


HON.RANDY"DUKE"CUNNINGHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
way  we  can  support  our  troops  in  the  gulf  is 
to  support  their  families  here  at  home. 

Thousands  of  American  families  have  an- 
swered  the  call  to  send  their  fathers,  mothers, 
sons,  arxJ  daughters  to  military  servk^  in  the 
gulf,  and  when  a  service  man  or  woman  in  ttie 
gulf  is  a  family's  chief  txeadwinner,  the  family 
left  at  home  endures  difficult  finarv^ial  sacrifice. 

I  know  this,  ncA  just  because  I  headed  a 
military  family  for  20  years,  but  t>ecause  miln 
tary  families  all  over  San  Diego  call  my  office 
daily  to  ask  for  my  help. 

Where  I  send  them  is  to  the  k>cal  chapter  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Relief  Society. 
This  woridwide  rK>nprofit  organizatton,  staffed 
by  some  3,600  dednated  volunteers,  buys 
groceries  for  hungry  families,  ctothe  cNkJren, 
and  pays  ttie  rent  or  the  mortgage  wtienever 
a  military  family  in  need  simpiy  asks. 

The  servrce  men  arxJ  women  wfx)  contribute 
their  financial  resources  to  Navy  arx]  Marine 
Corps  Relief  and  the  ttiousands  of  volunteers 
wtK)  staff  their  offices  at  141  bases  and  134 
U.S.  Navy  ships  are  all  unsurig  American  he- 
roes. 

But  now  that  neariy  a  half-million  Americans 
have  been  called  overseas,  often  on  very 
short  notk»,  the  need  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Relief  servk^s  has  r>ever  t^een  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  tfie  Members 
of  this  House  who  represent  military  men  and 
women  to  vok;e  tfieir  support  for  ttie  hard- 
woricing  volunteers  at  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Relief.  Members  of  Congress  can  record  pub- 
lic servrce  annourKements,  recruit  voiunteers, 
and  make  sure  everyor^e  who  needs  Navy  and 
Marine  (Dorps  Relief  krxjws  that  ttiey  are  avail- 
able. 

Let's  remember  tfie  needs  of  our  military 
families,  arxJ  support  our  American  heroes  on 
the  home  front,  the  people  of  tfie  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Relief  Society. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Relief  Society  offrces  arourxj  tfie  worid,  which 
I  would  like  to  include  in  tfie  Record  at  this 
point. 

NAVY-MARINE  CORPS  RELIEF 

AcrnvmES 

Albany  Auxiliary. 

Bermuda  Auxiliary. 

Camp     Lejeune     Auxiliary: 
Branch. 

Camp  Pendleton 
Branch.  Bridgeport 
Branch. 

Cherry  Point  Auxiliary. 

Connecticut  Auxiliary:  Windsor  Office. 
Scotia  Office. 

District  of  Columbia  Auxiliary:  Bethesda 
Branch,  Dahlgren  Branch,  Henderson  H&II 
Branch.  Indian  Head  Office,  Patuzent 
Branch,  Sugar  Grove  Office. 

El  Toro  Auxiliary:  Tustin  Branch,  Yuma 
Branch. 

Great  Lakes  Auxiliary:  Detroit  Branch, 
Glenvlew  Branch. 

Guantanamo  Bay  Auxiliary. 


New     River 


Auxiliary:      Barstow 
Office.     San     Onofire 
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Hampton  Roads  Auxiliary:  Little  Creek 
Branch,  Portsmouth  Branch,  Shipboard 
Branch,  Yorktown  Office. 

Hawaiian  Auxiliary:  Australia  Office,  Bah- 
rain Offlce,  Barbers  Point  Branch,  Barking 
Sands  Office,  Christchurch  Office.  Kaneohe 
Branch. 

Headquarters:  Iceland  Office.  Augsburg  Of- 
fice. Stuttgart  Office. 

Jacksonville  Auxiliary:  Cecil  Field  Branch. 

Japan  Auxiliary:  Atsugi  Office,  Chinhae 
Office,  Iwakune  Office.  Mlsawa  Office. 
Sasebo  Office. 

Key  West  Auxiliary. 

Lemoore  Auxiliary. 

London  Auxiliary:  Brawdy  Office.  Edzell 
Office,  Holy  Loch  Office,  Lisbon  Office. 
Machrihanlsh  Office,  Mildenhall  Office,  St. 
Mawgan  Office,  Thurso  Office. 

Long  Beach  Auxiliary:  China  Lake  Branch. 
Albuquerque  Branch. 

Mare  Island  Auxiliary:  Concord  Branch. 
Stockton  Branch. 

Marianas  Auxiliary. 

Mayport  Auxiliary:  Kings  Bay  Branch. 

Memphis  Auxiliary. 

Miramar  Auxiliary:  El  Centre  Branch. 

Naples  Auxiliary:  Gaeta  Branch.  La 
Madalena  Branch,  San  Vito  del  Normanni  Of- 
fice. 

Naval  Academy  Auxiliary. 

New  Hampshire  Auxiliary. 

New  Jersey  Auxiliary. 

New  Orleans  Auxiliary. 

New  York  Auxiliary. 

Oceana  Auxiliary:  Dam  Neck  Office,  North 
West  Offlce. 

Okinawa  Auxiliary:  Camp  Hansen  Office. 
Camp  Kinser  Office. 

Orlando  Auxiliary. 

Parris  Island  Auxiliary:  Beaufort  Branch. 

Pennsylvania  Auxiliary:  Earle  Branch. 
Willow  Grove  Branch. 

Pensacola  Auxiliary:  Gulfport  Branch.  Me- 
ridian Branch,  Panama  City  Office. 
Pascagoula  Branch,  Whiting  Field  Branch. 

Philippines  Auxiliary:  Hong  Kong  Office. 

Port  Hueneme-Point  Mugu  Auxiliary. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Auxiliary:  Sabana  Seca  Of- 
fice. 

Puget  Sound  Auxiliary:  Bangor  Branch. 

Quantlco  Auxiliary. 

Rhode  Island  Auxiliary:  Argentia  Branch. 
Brunswick  Branch,  Cutler  Office,  South  Wey- 
mouth Branch,  Winter  Harbor  Office. 

San  Diego  Auxiliary:  MCRD  Branch.  North 
Island  Branch,  NTC  Branch. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Auxiliary:  Centerville 
Office,  Fallon  Branch,  Moffett  Field  Branch. 
Monterey  Branch,  Oakland  Naval  Hospital. 
Treasure  Island  Branch. 

Seattle  Auxiliary:  Idaho  Falls  Branch. 

Slgonella  Auxiliary. 

South  Carolina  Auxiliary:  Athens  Branch. 
Atlanta  Branch,  NWS  Charleston  Branch. 

Spain  Auxiliary. 

Texas  Auxiliary:  Chase  Ji'ield  Branch-,  Dal- 
las Branch,  Kingsville  Branch. 

Twentynlne  Palms  Auxiliary. 

Whidbey  Island  Auxiliary:  Adak  Branch. 
Anchorage  Branch. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  FURGALA  ON 
HIS  106TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1991 

Mr.    UPINSKI.    Mr.   Speaker,   it   gives   me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  an  extraor- 
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dinary  member  of  ttie  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  Mr.  George  Furgala.  On  March 
12,  1990,  Mr.  Furgala  will  turn  106  years  old, 
an  accomplishment  worthy  of  special  recogni- 
tion. 

George  Furgala  was  bom  in  Galicia,  Poland, 
in  1885.  In  1920,  he  migrated  to  the  United 
States  settling  in  Chicago's  Bridgeport  neigh- 
txirhood  and  later  moving  to  Brighton  Park. 
Mr.  Furgala  worked  for  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
printing  plant  for  26  years  retiring  in  1951. 
However,  he  is  known  for  his  knowledge  of 
faith  and  religion  which  he  has  shared  with 
others  for  over  70  years.  Mr.  Furgala  has 
three  children,  Josef,  Walter,  and  Rose  Kodak, 
seven  grandchildren  and  five  great-grand- 
childreri. 

George  Furgala's  commitment  to  his  com- 
munity and  family  is  impressive  and  deserving 
of  special  recognition  and  honor.  I  am  sure 
that  m^  colleagues  will  join  me  in  expressing 
congratulations  to  George  Furgala  for  his 
many  years  of  selfless  dedication,  loyalty,  pro- 
fessionalism, and  priceless  contributions  to  his 
community.  I  wish  him  well  on  his  106th  birth- 
day and  hope  his  life  continues  to  be  an  ad- 
venture full  of  pleasant  memories. 


THE  SPANISH  SPEAKING  CITIZEN'S 
FOUNDATION  CELEBRATES  ITS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FORTTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  C.^LIFOR.VI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Spanish  Speaking  Citizen's 
Foundation  of  Oakland,  in  California's  Ninth 
Congrassional  District.  The  Spanish  Speaking 
Citizenis  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit, 
multiservice  organization  incorporated  in  1965. 
Since  its  inception,  the  foundation  has  worked 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  disadvantaged.  The  mission  of  the  founda- 
tion is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  both  the 
community  and  the  individual  while  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  cultural  heritage  of  both.  All 
services  are  provided  in  both  Spanish  and 
English  as  well  as  to  the  deaf  and  the  speech- 
impaired. 

Currantly,  the  foundation  provides  com- 
prehensive bilingual  services  in  five  areas  in- 
cluding; employment  and  career  development, 
educational  enrichment,  youth  and  family 
counseling,  recreation  and  special  activities, 
and  information  arxi  referral  services. 

In  the  areas  of  employment  and  career  de- 
velopment, the  foundation  offers  such  services 
as  testing  and  appraisal  of  individual's  abilities 
and  interests,  job  placement  and  referral,  indi- 
vidual and  group  work  with  clients  and  em- 
ployers, post-placement  follow-up  with  the  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and.  a  summer  youth 
employment  program  for  youth  aged  14-21. 
The  career  development  department  offers 
such  services  as  job  search  techniques,  inter- 
view and  resume  writing  services,  and  career 
and  life  planning. 

The  educational  enrichment  portion  of  the 
program  offers  such  services  as  after-school 
classes  in  English  as  a  second  language  and 
classes   in   basic   mathematics   and   English. 
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The  foundation  also  established  the  East  Side 
Oakland  Saturday  Institute  [ESOSIJ.  a  creative 
learning  center  open  on  Saturday  mornings 
during  the  school  year.  At  the  ESOSI, 
credentialad  instructors  and  trained  volunteers 
teach  subjects  ranging  from  reading  and  writ- 
ing to  mathematics  and  science  for  grades 
one  to  nine.  All  volunteers  are  recruited  from 
local  colleges  and  universities.  The  ESOSI 
students  afeo  enjoy  field  trips  to  places  like  the 
Lawrence  Hall  of  Science  on  Beri<eley. 

In  the  area  of  counseling,  the  foundation 
counseling  staff  members  work  directly  with 
the  community.  The  counseling  staff  has 
formed  multiracial  rap  groups  in  which  local 
junior  high  school  students  are  able  to  discuss 
their  problems.  The  foundation's  counseling 
component  also  worths  with  neighborhood 
gangs  and,  in  one  case,  has  been  able  to  re- 
direct group  energy  to  initiate  a  neighborhood 
cleanup  campaign. 

Each  month,  the  foundation's  information 
and  referral  service  assists  at  least  300  people 
by  referring  clients  to  service  organizations 
providing  emergency  food  and  shelter,  medical 
care,  and  tax  services.  This  service  also  as- 
sists low-income  clients  who  are  experiencing 
problems  with  utilities,  housing,  insurance,  im- 
migration, and  other  social  service  needs. 

The  foundation,  together  with  La  Raza  Ath- 
letic Association,  also  sponsors  recreational 
activities  for  school-aged  youngsters  such  as 
volleyball,  soccer,  softball,  baskett>all,  swin> 
ming,  and  txjwiing.  They  have  also  begun,  a 
little  people's  academy  which  provides  an  out- 
let for  children  to  develop  creativity,  leadership 
skills,  and  self-esteem  through  drama,  music, 
dance,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

The  foundation  has  developed  ties  with 
other  comitiunity  based  organizations,  social 
service  providers  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies— the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
State  Disability  Insurance  Office,  and  the  Pro- 
bation Department  each  have  a  representative 
assigned  to  the  center  1  day  each  week.  They 
have  also  established  partnerships  with 
schools,  neighborhood  groups,  and  local  busi- 
nesses to  generate  employment  opportunities 
for  both  youth  and  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spanish  Speaking  Citi- 
zen's Foundation  has  taeen  providing  these 
services  to  the  community  for  25  years.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Spanish  Speaking  Citizen's  Founda- 
tion on  its  anniversary  and  to  commend  the 
foundation  for  its  dedication  to  the  community. 
It  is  a  model  program  for  both  the  community 
and  the  Naton. 


A  OI  FAMILY'S  PRAYER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  public  prayer  has  regained  its  stat- 
ure in  America.  The  President  has  called  on 
all  sectors  of  the  populace  to  pray  for  our 
troops  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  pray  for 
peace— that  is,  all  sectors  except  public 
school  children,  who  will  be  offended  some- 
how by  suc^  an  exercise. 
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President  Bush,  like  most  Americans,  has 
increased  his  testinx>ny  of  the  efficacy  of  pray- 
er. The  Reverend  Robert  H.  Schuller  has 
known  the  value  of  prayer  for  along  time.  In 
fact,  the  following  prayer,  written  by  Reverend 
Schuller,  has  been  answered  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  servkie  men  and  women: 

A  G.I.  Family's  Prayer 
(By  Robert  H.  Schuller.  January  1991 ) 
Hear,  Lord,  my  prayer  for  my  G.I., 

so  eager  to  live — too  young  to  die. 
Beneath  an  alien  blistering  sun. 

He  faces  a  dangerous  enemy  gun. 
The  storm  clouds  gather,  the  horror  of  war, 

my   soldier  stands  bravely   guarding   the 
door. 

Defending  justice,  peace,  and  freedom, 

to  his  Commander-in-Chief  give  Holy  wis- 
dom. 
From  wars'  alarms,  bring  swift  release. 

Hasten  the  day  of  honorable  peace. 
On  land  and  sand  and  sea  and  air. 

I  oack  my  soldier  with  this  prayer: 
"No  matter  how  far  he's  forced  to  roam. 

just  bring.  I  pray,  my  G.I.  home.  "  Amen 


LORRI  S.  KELLOGG— 1991  "OUT- 
STANDING CITIZEN"  AWARD  RE- 
CIPIENT 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  special  Flo- 
ridian  with  an  especially  big  heart.  Lorri  Kel- 
logg is  founder  of  "Universal  Aid  for  Children," 
a  licensed,  nonprofit  adoption  agency.  UAC 
has  located  loving  families  for  over  1,000  for- 
eign-tx)rn  children,  both  healthy  and  physically 
disabled,  since  1977.  Because  of  her  exten- 
sive work,  Ms.  Kellogg  recently  was  honored 
by  the  South  Florida  and  South  Dade  Councils 
of  B'nai  B'rith  as  an  outstanding  citizen  for 
1991.  Her  good  works  also  have  been  singled 
out  for  praise  in  such  diverse  publications  as 
"Working  Mother"  and  "South  Florida"  maga- 
zine. 

Lorri  Kellogg  first  came  to  my  attention  in 
the  early  1970's  when,  through  her  determina- 
tion to  adopt  a  Korean  child  and  with  my  help 
and  that  of  then-Senator  Chiles,  our  immigra- 
tion law  was  amended  to  allow  single  persons 
to  adopt  foreign-born  children.  Since  that  time, 
Ms.  Kellogg  has  worked  tirelessly  to  help 
adoptive  parents  benefit  from  her  experience, 
and  now  from  her  expertise.  With  her  assist- 
ance and  guioance,  deserving  children  and 
hopeful  parents  are  brought  together  to  create 
or  augment  loving,  caring  families. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing Ms.  Kellogg's  contributions,  paying 
tribute  to  the  person  as  well  as  to  the  unself- 
ish ideals  which  she  represents.  Also  in  her 
honor  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  the  letter  nominat- 
ing her  for  this  well  deserved  award. 
Lorri  Kellogg.  Nominee.  B'nai  B'rith  1991 
Outstanding  Citizen  Award 

In  1972.  life  was  very  full  for  a  busy,  com- 
munity minded  Miami  real  estate  executive. 
Lorri  Kellogg,  who  founded  the  Vietnam 
Prisoner  of  War  Missing  in  Action  organiza- 
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tion.  While  relaxing  at  home  one  evening, 
she  flipped  through  the  T.'V.  channels,  stop- 
ping when  she  saw  the  sad  little  faces  of  lit- 
tle Korean  orphans  on  a  very  compelling  pro- 
gram presented  by  Art  LInkletter.  who  was 
seeking  monthly  sponsors.  He  said  that  $12  a 
month  would  make  a  difference  In  each 
child's  life. 

Lorri  was  very  moved.  There  was  no  way 
she  could  anticipate  that  moment's  ultimate 
impact  on  her  relatively  quiet  life.  After  the 
telecast,  Lorri  placed  her  check  in  an  enve- 
lope, sealed  it,  and  changed  her  life  forever. 
She  was  also  sealing  the  fate  of  the  lives  of 
children  around  the  world.  It  would  be  a  few 
years  later  that  Lorri  would  create  the  inter- 
nationally respected  Universal  Aid  for  Chil- 
dren, this  state's  first  adoption  agency  li- 
censed to  bring  together  Florida  couples 
seeking  adoption  of  orphans,  worldwide. 

In  the  mid  1970's,  Lorri  Kellogg  served  on 
the  H.R.S.  District  11  (Dade-Monroe)  Human 
Rights  Advocacy  Committee  and  Chaired  the 
Subcommittee  on  Child  Nurturing  and 
Growth,  where  she  was  a  trouble  shooter  for 
our  community's  underprivileged,  abused, 
and  orphaned  children.  During  this  time. 
Lorri's  devotion  grew  for  little  Myung  Sook. 
to  whom  she  faithfully  sent  her  monthly  $12 
checks  for  food  and  clothing.  When  Lorri  dis- 
covered the  bleakness  of  Myung  Sook's  fu- 
ture in  Korea,  she  made  inquiries  regarding 
her  adoption.  Every  obstacle  was  placed  in 
her  path,  even  though  Myung,  she  had 
learned,  was  adoptable.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle was  that  Lorri  was  a  divorced  single  per- 
son. Lorri's  determination  to  rescue  Myung 
from  a  hopeless  life  threatening  situatifin 
heightened.  For  several  years,  driven  by 
love,  fortitude,  and  keen  intelligence.  Lorn 
Kellogg  painstakingly  overcame  each  obsta- 
cle and  changed  the  laws  when  she  obtained 
the  backing  of  Representative  William  Leh- 
man and  then-Senator  Lawton  Chiles  who 
signed  a  bill  allowing  single  people  to  adopt 
foreign  born  children.  On  April  9.  1976.  Jaime 
Susan  (Myung  Sook)  Kellogg,  a  precious, 
dazed,  and  tired  little  four  year  old  girl  ar- 
rived in  America,  giving  her  overjoyed  moth- 
er the  courage  to  continue  pioneering  and  re- 
forming the  system  of  international  adop- 
tion here  in  Florida  as  well  as  worldwide. 

Lorri  made  a  major  sacrifice  at  that  point 
in  her  life.  She  left  her  well-paying  job  to  be 
with  Jaime  around  the  clock  and  opened  a 
day-care  program  which  she  knew  would  not 
be  financially  profitable. 

In  1977.  Lorri  Kellogg  founded  Universal 
Aid  for  Children  (UAC),  which  has  located 
loving  families  for  over  1,000  foreign  born  ba- 
bies and  older  children,  both  healthy  and 
physically  disabled. 

This  past  Novemt>er,  Lorri  returned  from 
Bucharest,  Romania,  with  five  little  children 
who  otherwise  would  have  had  no  hope  for 
survival.  These  children  were  placed  with 
lovmg  South  Florida  families  and  were  sub- 
jects of  much  publicity.  As  we  all  know,  Ro- 
mania is  festering  with  a  monumental  num- 
ber of  orphans  crowded  into  cold,  unheated 
orphanages  with  inadequate  food,  no  love, 
and  a  galloping  outbreak  of  AIDS  due  to  the 
ineptitude  of  care  takers. 

It  took  months  of  planning,  establishing  a 
network  of  couriers  here  and  in  Canada,  and 
setting  up  contacts  in  Bucharest,  to  accom- 
plish this  pioneering  feat  of  opening  the 
doors  for  the  exodus  of  these  otherw  se  trag- 
ically doomed  oabies.  When  Lorri  left  for  Bu- 
charest, she  was  not  feeling  well,  but  too 
much  was  at  stake  and  she  refused  to  post- 
pone the  journey.  For  seventeen  cold  days, 
Lorri  and  three  UAC  colleagues  stayed  in  a 
tiny  unheated  flat  which  had  cold  running 
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water  for  only  three  hours  each  day.  Food 
was  very  scarce,  and  conditions.  In  general, 
were  deplorable.  She  visited  every  orphan- 
age. She  also  visited  every  church  and  the 
one  single  synagogue  left  standing  In  Bucha- 
rest. She  traveled  to  nelghl)oring  villages  to 
assess  the  extent  of  the  nightmarish  num- 
bers and  conditions  of  the  orphanages.  Lorri 
returned  to  Florida  with  severe  dysentery 
which  weakened  her  for  weeks  but  did  not  di- 
minish her  plans  to  return  to  evacuate  more 
orphans,  with  her  special  concern  for  those 
with  physical  disabilities.  She  is  hoping  to 
establish  an  aid  program  for  the  children  suf- 
fering from  cancer  who  are  without  treat- 
ment and.  even  worse,  without  any  medi- 
cines to  relieve  intractable  pain. 

Lorri  Kellogg  has  also  lead  over  36  expedi- 
tions into  war-torn  El  Salvador  to  bring  sup- 
plies to  and  rescue  orphans  in  refugee  camps. 
She  mobilized  an  impressive  volunteer  team 
of  caring  individuals  from  Dade  County,  in- 
cluding prominent  medical  specialists  who 
brought  their  skills,  as  well  as  needed  medi- 
cines, clothing,  toys,  wheelchairs,  and  hope 
to  the  children.  Scores  of  children  were 
brought  back  to  Florida  where  their  other- 
wi.se  hopeless  medical  conditions  were  cor- 
rected. One  child.  Sara  (now  13  years  old), 
had  severe  burns  as  the  result  of  a  t>omblng 
and  has  since  undergone  ten  reconstructive 
operations  with  several  more  required  to 
achieve  a  normal  appearance.  Sara's  last 
name  is  now  Kellogg,  and  she  Is  one  of 
Lorri's  six  children.  Also,  there  is  Jlllian 
I  now  17  years  old),  another  daughter  of 
Lorri's.  Tarabeth,  now  15  years  old,  arrived 
from  Korea  thirteen  years  ago  to  join  her 
loving  mother  and  sister  Jaime,  now  19  years 
old. 

This  past  August,  Lorri  went  from  "God- 
mother "  to  "Mom  ".  after  the  tragic  and  un- 
timely death  of  Larry  Rosenthal,  who  helped 
to  found  the  UAC  program  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  served  as  Executive  Vice  Di- 
rector. The  two  youngest  of  his  seven  adopt- 
ed sons.  Jake  (age  13).  and  Tiger  (age  12), 
have  since  joined  the  Kellogg  family. 

Lorri's  capacity  for  caring  and  giving  is 
limitless.  Her  courage  is  boundless.  Theire 
are  thousands  of  people  in  our  community 
whose  lives  have  laeen  miraculously  changed 
because  of  Lorri  .  .  .  i)eople  who  have  be- 
come parents,  grandparents.  American  l)orn 
children  who  now  have  new  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and,  most  important,  innocent  children 
who  were  brought  out  of  the  world's  worst 
conditions  and  given  the  greatest  gifts:  hoiie, 
improved  health,  and  a  loving  family  they 
can  call  their  own.  In  addition,  Lorri  has  en- 
riched our  community  with  her  program  for 
unwed  pregnant  women,  encouraging  and  ar- 
ranging for  good  pre-  and  post-natal  care. 
With  her  contagious  compassion,  she  has  at- 
tracted a  broad  spectrum  of  Dade  County 
professionals  who  volunteer  in  all  aspects  of 
UAC  programs.  She  is  constantly  collecting 
medicines,  food,  clothing,  shoes,  food  sta- 
ples, and  other  items  to  better  the  living 
conditions  of  children  locally  as  well  as 
abroad. 

Lorri  Kellogg  exemplifies  the  truly  out- 
standing individual  who  enriches  our  com- 
munity, our  nation,  and  the  world,  and  is 
surely  worthy  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Outstand- 
ing Citizen  Award  for  1991. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FAMILY  HEADS 
THE  PAXTANG  LIONS  CLUB 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  the 
Waltz  family  from  ttie  1 7tti  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  K.  Waltz,  Jr.,  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  ttie  Paxtang  Lions  Club  for  1 990- 
91 .  This  position  was  held  by  his  father,  Rich- 
ard K.  Waltz,  St.,  in  1969-70.  His  grandfather, 
Robert  J.  Swab,  held  the  same  position  in 
1959-60.  This  is  the  first  time  that  three  suc- 
cessive generations  have  held  the  office  of 
president  in  the  club. 

The  legacy  of  the  Waltzes  has  been  of  inter- 
est to  many  and  was  recently  documented  in 
an  article  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  News. 

The  newly  elected  president  has  previously 
held  every  major  office  in  the  past  14  years. 
Richard  Jr.  started  helping  the  club  with  their 
paiKake  breakfasts  arxj  other  furtctions  when 
he  wiis  17. 

I  commend  them  on  their  outstarxjing  serv- 
ce  to  the  community.  The  memt)ers  of  the 
LJons  Club  are  involved  with  assisting  the 
blind  and  the  young  of  the  area.  The  time  and 
energy  that  the  Lions  Club  puts  into  working 
for  the  community  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all. 
The  Paxtang  Lkins  Club  has  a  lot  to  offer  the 
community  and  if  others  would  just  follow  their 
lead,  imagine  what  this  Nation  could  be  Nke. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  Waltz  family  for  their 
accomplishment  and  their  leadership. 


PROTECT  DOMESTIC  FOOTWEAR 
PROM  TRADE  BENEFITS  TO  CBI 
NATIONS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  is 
being  introduced  today  whk:h  will  correct  a 
proviskm  in  the  Customs  and  Trade  Act  of 
1990  that  severely  damages  the  ability  of  our 
domestK  footwear  industry  to  compete.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lalx>n  wfiKh  will  remove  this  serious  threat  to 
the  American  footwear  industry. 

Sectkjn  222  of  the  Customs  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  denies  the  same  protection  to  the  do- 
mestic footwear  industry  from  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  [CBI]  natxxi  imports  that  have  already 
been  granted  to  textile,  apparel,  and  petro- 
leum products.  The  House-Senate  conference 
committee  on  tfie  Customs  and  Trade  Act  ig- 
nored the  intent  of  both  ttie  House  and  Senate 
to  include  protectkNis  for  domestic  footwear. 
During  debate  on  the  Customs  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  de- 
feated amendments  wtuch  woukj  have  re- 
duced duties  on  footwear  from  CBI  nations  by 
50  percenL  Despite  this  actkxi,  the  conference 
committee  chose  to  adopt  the  Kerry  amend- 
ment which  alk>ws  shoes  made  of  U.S.  mate- 
rials to  be  treated  as  duty  free  regardless  of 
where  ttiey  were  assembled. 
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The  increase  in  imports  from  Carit)bean 
basin  initiative  nations  threatens  to  eliminate 
our  damestk:  industry,  what  is  left  of  it.  Since 
1980,  the  State  of  Maine  has  lost  over  7,000 
shoe  related  jobs.  This  amounts  to  a  43-per- 
cenf  decline  in  employment  in  Maine's  shoe 
industiy.  We  cannot  afford  to  sit  here  and  do 
nothing. 

We  must  act  to  counteract  unfair  foreign  im- 
ports which  are  damaging  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican companies  to  remain  competitive  and 
costing  U.S.  workers  their  jobs.  The  cost  of 
plant  closings,  lost  jobs,  and  an  increased 
trade  deficit  exceed  those  of  whatever 
consumer  cost  increases  may  occur  from  lim- 
ited imports. 

In  tf*e  end,  I  can  only  ask  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  both  this  legislation  and 
the  state  of  our  footwear  industry.  We  have 
left  the  industry  and  workers  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  imports,  and  they  have  suffered.  It  is 
time  for  this  Congress  to  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern for  American  workers  and  include  the 
protection  of  domestic  footwear  in  section  222. 


TOW  MISSILE  STARS  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


I        HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZON.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  recommend  the  following  article 
that  recently  appeared  in  National  Defense 
magazine.  The  article  describes  the  tremen- 
dous success  of  the  TOW  Missile  Program. 
TOW  missiles  are  manufactured  at  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Missiles  Systems  Group  in 
Tucson.  AZ. 

The  TOW  missile  is  designed  to  t)e  a  highly 
lethal  yet  mobile  field  weapon  to  counter 
enemy  armor  and  other  ground  mobile  threats. 
The  weapon  has  distinguished  itself  for  20 
years  and  has  been  upgraded  several  times  to 
meet  new  challenges  on  the  modern  tiattle- 
field.  Further,  the  TOW  missile  was  a  key 
component  in  the  success  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  It  is  indeed  the  premier  antitank  missile 
in  the  wortd  today  and  I  would  again  rec- 
ommend the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  National  Defense.  Feb.  1991] 
TOW:  AN  Example  Of  Co.nti.nuou.s  Upgrade 

Weapon  systems  can  serve  for  more  than  40 
years.  If  the  basic  design  is  sound  and  allows 
for  improvement.  In  air-to-air  missiles,  the 
AIM-9  Sidewinder  has  served  for  almost  40 
years,  and  the  AIM-7  Sparrow  has  passed  the 
35-year  mark.  The  TOW  missile  (BGM-71) 
seems  flestined  to  achieve  similar  longevity. 
Sidewinder.  Sparrow,  and  TOW  are  all  per- 
forming: as  designed  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  scoring  kills  daily. 

In  these  times  of  tight  budgets,  defense 
planners  worldwide  are  turning  to  upgrades 
to  achieve  additional  capabilities.  With  that 
in  mind,  the  TOW's  example  of  continuous 
improvement  can  be  instructive. 

TOWS  FIRST  COMBAT 

The  first  TOW  missile  fired  in  ground  com- 
bat waa  launched  on  May  22,  1972.  Army  Sgt. 
Bill  F.  Tillman,  an  advisor  with  the  Viet- 
namese marines,  got  the  chance   to  prove 
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TOW  (Thibelaunched,  Optically-tracked, 
Wlregulded  missile)  In  action  against  an 
enemy  attack  force  which  included  200 
troops  and  nine  tanks.  Tillman  manned  his 
ground  launcher,  fired,  and  directed  the  mis- 
sile towarfl  a  tank  900  meters  away.  The  mis- 
sile hit  and  destroyed  the  T-54  tank.  Two 
hours  later  all  nine  tanks  lay  in  ruins  amid 
117  enemy  dead.  The  engagement  confirmed 
TOW'S  lethality  and  began  a  successful  com- 
bat tour  in  the  waning  days  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 

In  that  same  spring  of  1972,  the  helicopter- 
mounted  version  of  TOW  also  proved  itself  In 
fighting  around  the  city  of  Hue.  The  TOW 
was  fired  81  times  from  the  UH-IB  Huey 
gunship  helicopter  over  several  months,  and 
was  credited  with  65  direct  hits  on  targets 
including  armored  vehicles,  howitzers, 
trucks,  guns  and  26  tanks.  In  one  battle 
alone.  10  of  12  tanks  and  vehicles  were  de- 
stroyed, with  the  targets  engaged  at  ranges 
up  to  3,000  meters.  Few  of  the  missiles  mal- 
functioned. In  two  decades  of  serivce  since 
its  first  uae,  TOW  has  earned  a  reputation  as 
the  premier  antitank  missile  in  the  free 
world. 

BUILDING  FOR  LONGEVITY 

TOW'S  longevity  might  not  have  been  fore- 
seen in  1963  when  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  tack- 
led the  demands  of  meeting  Army  require- 
ments. Challenges  included  raising  the 
Army's  recjuired  effective  range  from  2,000 
meters  to  8,750.  while  holding  weight  gain  to 
two  pountls.  A  system  had  to  be  developed 
for  windinf  and  unreeling  the  guidance  wires 
at  speeds  up  to  1.000  feet  per  second.  The 
analog  computer  had  to  be  built  out  of  indi- 
vidual conjponents,  because  microprocessors 
did  not  exist. 

Prototype  missile  firings  in  1962  yielded  a 
circular  error  probable  of  1.6  feet  and  reli- 
ability of  74  percent.  The  Army  awarded  a 
production  contract  to  Hughes  Aircraft  in 
1968.  and  early  production  versions  achieved 
91-percent  reliability.  The  project  was  in- 
fused with  greater  urgency  when  intelligence 
estimates  forecast  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  introducing  tanks  into  the  conflict. 
The  race  came  out  about  even:  the  TOW  was 
ready  for  use  when  the  T-54  and  other  tanks 
pushed  into  South  Vietnam  during  the 
spring  offensive  of  1972. 

The  helicopter-mounted  version  of  TOW 
did  not  move  along  as  quickly  or  smoothly 
as  the  ground-mounted.  But  when  the  enemy 
tank  threat  in  Vietnam  became  real.  TOW 
was  married  with  the  XM-26  stabilized  slght- 
and-sensor  system.  The  combination  was  put 
together  in  a  hurry,  first  on  the  UH-1 
gunship,  then  on  the  AH-l  Cobra.  Eventually 
the  improved  M-65  airborne  system  was 
fitted  on  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Corbas,  as 
well  as  on  ether  helicopter  types. 

EVOLUTIONARY  IMPROVEMENT 

Simplicity  was  a  driving  concept  behind 
TOW  from  the  start.  Each  missile  is  supplied 
in  a  sealed  container  that  also  serves  as  the 
launch  tul)e.  There  is  never  a  reason  to  open 
it,  so  TOW  does  not  need  the  special  han- 
dling of  a  sophisticated  system.  As  a  so- 
called  "wooden  round,"  a  TOW  missile  can 
be  kept  in  storage  until  needed,  and  a  shelf 
life  substantially  longer  than  20  years  has 
been  demonstrated,  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal requirement  of  five. 

Since  1980,  four  TOW  upgrades  have  ap- 
peared to  aounter  advances  in  enemy  armor. 
Improved  TOW  (ITOW)  in  1981  updated  the 
basic  design  by  adding  a  telescoping  probe 
for  standoff  detonation,  and  a  more  powerful 
warhead.  Tt)W  2  entered  service  in  1983  with 
the  probe,  plus  an  even  more  powerful  war- 
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head.  When  microprocessors  became  avail- 
able, digital  guidance  replaced  the  orlg^lnal 
analog  version.  An  accompanying  improve- 
ment to  the  guidance  unit  incorporates  a 
night  sight  and  another  guidance  link.  It 
also  provides  better  operation  through  bat- 
tlefield obscurants  such  as  smoke  and  dust, 
and  incorporates  other  countermeasures. 

Much  of  TOW'S  success  stems  from  the 
simple  design.  That  provides  an  evolutionary 
path  to  incoriwrate  new  technology  without 
radical  changes.  One  result  is  that  all  ver- 
sions of  TOW  are  compatible  and  can  be  fired 
interchangeably  from  any  of  the  approxi- 
mately 20.000  launching  systems  located 
around  the  world. 

To  counteract  reactive  armor.  TOW  2A  in 
1987  incorporated  a  small  additional  warhead 
in  the  missile  probe.  The  additional  warhead 
explodes  first.  This  sets  off  reactive  armor, 
clearing  the  way  for  the  primary  warhead  to 
penetrate  the  base  armor  of  the  tank. 

To  improve  targeting  under  all  conditions, 
a  thermal  Imaging  system  was  added  to  heli- 
copter installations  in  1989.  With  it.  gunners 
have  better  control  of  the  missile  through 
battlefield  obscurants  and  countermeasures. 

The  next,  or  fifth,  generation  of  the  TOW 
family  is  the  TOW  2B.  It  is  a  flyover  weapon. 
That  is.  it  does  not  hit  the  target  directly, 
but  instead  fires  its  two  warheads  downward 
against  the  vulnerable  top  of  the  enemy 
tank. 

From  the  basic  ground  tripod  and  AH-1 
helicopter  installation,  a  broad  range  of 
launchers  2.000  been  developed.  Ground  vehi- 
cle installations  include  the  Hummer  vehi- 
cle, the  Improved  TOW  Vehicle,  and  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Among  airborne 
platforms.  TOW  has  been  mounted  on  more 
than  10  helicopter  models  besides  the  Cobra. 
Helicopters  from  13  countries  that  carry 
TOW  include  the  Agusta  A129  Mangusu  from 
Italy.  MBB  B0105  from  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom's  Westland  Lynx. 

TOW'S  FUTURE 

Hughes  Aircraft's  Missile  Systems  Group 
rolled  out  the  500.000th  TOW  missile  from  its 
Tucson.  AZ.  production  plant  in  November 
1989.  Almost  half  the  TOW  production  has 
been  sold  to  allies.  Under  current  production 
contracts,  Hughes  will  build  about  1.000  TOW 
missiles  a  month  through  February  1992. 

Looking  to  the  future  beyond  TOW  2B. 
Army  officials  see  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
further  advances.  Already  being  considered 
is  the  use  of  higher  performance  thermal-im- 
aging techniques  developed  for  other 
projects.  These  enhance  the  target  image 
sharply  and  are  integrated  into  the  advanced 
electronics  guidance  hardware  based  on  new 
digital  processing  chips  now  available. 

But  even  the  latest  missile  versions  still 
require  wire  guidance.  The  mechanical  limi- 
tation of  paying  out  wire  keeps  missile  ve- 
locity subsonic.  This  also  exposes  the 
launcher  platform  for  up  to  20  seconds  as  the 
missile  traverses  its  maximum  3,750-meter 
range.  The  next  step  could  be  a  wireless  TOW 
missile  that  will  attain  supersonic  speed  and 
reduce  the  exposure  time.  A  concept  using 
radio-frequency  guidance  has  been  tested, 
and  interest  in  developing  it  is  expected  to 
build  further  in  this  decade. 
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COMMON    GROUND: 
RESPONSE      TO 
GULF  CRISIS 


A    COMMUNITY 
THE      PERSIAN 


HON.  MIKE  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
stands  united  in  gratitude  to  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  and 
the  work  they  have  accomplished.  As  many 
have  observed  in  this  Chamber,  this  is  not  a 
time  to  allow  disagreement  over  tactics  to  de- 
generate into  partisan  bickering. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent and  friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Vars.  mayor  of  Corvallis,  OR.  On  February  12, 
1991,  citizens  representing  12  diverse  groups 
with  differing  views  and  opinions  on  the  gulf 
situation  met  and  formulated  an  eloquent 
statement,  titled.  "Common  Ground:  A  Con> 
munity  Response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis." 
I  am  entenng  this  statement,  as  well  as  Mayor 
Vars  promulgating  letter,  into  the  Record,  and 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  it  and 
share  it  with  their  constituents: 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Corvallis.  OR.  February  21.  199!. 
Hon.  Mike  Kopetski, 

House  of  Representatives.  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kopetski:  On  February  12,  1991, 
a  remarkable  event  took  place  in  Corvallis. 
Individuals  from  more  than  twelve  groups 
that  disagree  about  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
reached  an  agreement  that  they  hope  will  be- 
come the  basis  for  a  movement. 

The  twenty-two  individuals  who  drafted 
the  enclosed  statement,  •'Common  Ground;  A 
Community  Response  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Crisis."  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  Oregon  State  University  Coalition 
to  Stop  the  War.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Alpine  School  District.  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Beyond  War.  Corvallis  City  Council, 
and  many  more.  They  are  seeking  support 
from  the  groups  to  which  they  belong  and 
they  have  asked  me  to  send  you  their  state- 
ment and  request  that  you  help  spread  the 
message  of  reconciliation. 

This  group  has  no  agenda  other  than  the 
one  stated  in  Common  Ground.  They  want 
everyone  to  work  to  assure  enmity,  harass- 
ment, and  violence  do  not  occur  in  this  na- 
tion within  communities  and  families.  They 
believe  we  all  desire  a  world  without  war. 
Please  help  spread  the  message. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Charles  Vars.  Jr.. 

■Mayor. 

Common  Ground:  A  Community  Response  to 
THE  Persian  Gulf  Crisis 

We  are  concerned  that  the  nation,  commu- 
nities, friends,  and  sometimes  families  find 
themselves  divided  as  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
progresses.  In  some  communities,  this  has 
led  to  enmity,  harassment,  and  violence.  We 
are  determined  to  make  an  effort  so  that  it 
not  happen  in  our  community. 

We  recogn'ze  that  we  disagree  as  to  what 
our  national  policy  should  be.  But  we  find 
that  there  are  areas  upon  which  we  can  agree 
and  which  can  he  stated  succinctly  and  sim- 
ply: 

1.  We  see  a  possibility  that  the  emotional 
trauma  of  the  conflict  may  lead  to  over-gen- 
eralization concerning  differences  of  opinion, 
religion,  or  race  and  lead  to  suspicion,  har- 
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assment.  discrimination,  or  violence.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  to  prevent  that 
from  occurring  in  our  community. 

2.  We  deeply  respect  the  sanctity  of  all 
human  life. 

3.  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  stereo- 
type and  villainize  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
agree. There  are  people  of  good  will  on  all 
sides. 

4.  We  disapprove  of  wars  and  aggression. 

5.  We  have  disagreements  among  ourselves 
about  national  policies,  but  we  disapprove  of 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq. 

6.  The  death,  abject  misery,  pain,  and  suf- 
fering of  combaunts  and  civilians  alike, 
along  with  the  destruction  and  damage  to 
the  economic  systems,  infrastructure,  and 
environment  caused  by  war,  defy  description. 
A  quick  end  to  fighting  in  the  Middle  East 
could  limit  the  costs. 

7.  Support  for  people  in  the  armed  services 
and  their  families  must  be  rendered  by  the 
community  and  the  nation  during  and  after 
the  war. 

8.  All  of  us  long  for  a  world  order  under  the 
leadership  of  a  strong  international  peace- 
keeping body.  We  desire  a  world  without 
war. 


ST.  JOSEPH  FOUNDATION  GOOD 
SAMARITAN  AWARD  WDWERS 

HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
I-N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Augusta,  GA's 
St.  Joseph  Foundation  Center  for  Life  recog- 
nizes annually  very  special  citizens  from  our 
local  community  for  their  kindness  and  ger>er- 
oslty  in  serving  others. 

Next  week  the  foundation  will  present  formal 
resolutions  honoring  Brother  Luke  Driscoll. 
FMS,  Rotjert  P.  Stuntz  and  Rosemary  jind 
Peter  M.  Menk  as  recipients  of  this  year's 
Good  Samaritan  Awards. 

I  am  most  proud  of  St.  Joseph's  and  ttieir 
program  to  salute  its  "Good  Samaritans."  The 
resolutions  honoring  tfiem  are  as  follows: 

Whereas:  Brother  Luke  Driscoll.  F.M.S.. 
has  with,  love  and  devotion,  served  God  and 
his  fellow  man  in  many  ways  and  for  many 
years,  it  is  resolved  that  he  be  declared  the 
recipient  of  the  1991  St.  Joseph  Foundation 
Good  Samaritan  Life  Achievement  Award. 

Whereas:  Brother  Luke,  for  more  than  SO 
years,  taught  at  all  educational  levels,  in- 
cluding elementary,  every  level  of  high 
school  and  at  the  college  level,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  'A  learned  man  of  English  lit- 
erature, knowledgeable  and  quite  remark- 
able—an engaging  and  intellectual  compan- 
ion in  the  field  of  English",  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Fordham  University,  with  further  study  at 
Hunter  College,  St.  John's  University  and 
the  University  of  Georgia  as  well  as  Marist 
studies  in  Lyons.  France.  Rome  and  Canada 
and  has  taught  in  Marist  novitiates  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Nigeria,  and  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  Marist  schools  Including  Aquinas 
High  School  in  Augusta.  GA  from  1965  to 
1971.  as  well  as  having  served  as  the  religious 
superior  for  Marist  communities  in  Laredo, 
Texas  and  Augusta.  Georgia,  and  as  Director 
of  both  the  Marist  International  Second  No- 
vitiate—program in  Fribourg,  Switserland 
and  of  the  USA  Marist  novitiate,  and  as 
Spirituality  Coordinator  for  the  Office  of 
Ministry  Formation. 
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Whereas:  In  1987  at  the  age  of  normal  re- 
tirement, Brother  Luke  Driscoll  embarked 
upon  a  second  career  In  pastoral  counseling 
at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  and  has  served  the 
many  segments  of  population  of  the  Au- 
gusta. Georgia  area  with  compassion  and  de- 
votion and  is  loved  by  all.  not  only  for  his 
good  works  but  his  loving  nature,  for  his 
commitment  to  Christ.  Be  it  resolved  on  this 
the  12th  day  of  March,  1991.  and  with  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  Congressman 
Douglas  Barnard,  that  this  Resolution  is  en- 
tered into  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas:  The  St.  Joseph  Foundation  annu- 
ally recognizes  three  individuals  who  have 
greatly  contributed  volunteer  efforts  in  the 
categories  of  Time.  Talent  and  Treasure  at 
the  Annual  Good  Samaritan  Recognition 
Program,  it  is  resolved  that  on  March  19, 
1991.  that  recognition  and  acclamation  be 
given  to  the  following: 

Ruth  B.  Crawford.  Good  Samaritan  Award 
for  Time. 

Whereas:  Ruth  B.  Crawford.  Founder  and 
Volunteer  Executive  Directoi-  of  the  Philoh 
Comprehensive  Community  Center  is  per- 
haps best  described  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Augusta  Chronicle.  In  part,  it  is  said.  -In  a 
world  filled  with  examples  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  it  is  spiritually  upliftintc  to 
witness  honors  being  paid  to  individuals  who 
give  their  time  and  efforts  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  others. 

Whereas:  Ruth  B.  Crawford  working  more 
than  40  hours  a  week  since  1977.  is  credited 
with  the  rejuvenation  of  a  social  agency 
which  had  been  closed  for  ten  years.  The  Shi- 
loh  Comprehensive  Community  Center,  a 
multifunction  agency,  which  operates  in  one 
of  Augusta's  most  disadvantaged  areas. 
serves  senior  citizens,  youths,  the  handi- 
capped and  operates  programs  of  neighbor- 
hood development  and  anti-crime. 

Whereas:  The  Shiloh  Comprehensive  Com- 
munity Center's  special  tutorial  school,  con- 
ducted on  week-ends  with  a  volunteer  corp  of 
accredited  teachers,  has  received  wide  praise 
and  Ruth  B.  Crawford  demonstrates  leader- 
ship in  organizations  devoted  to  improving 
the  delivery  of  human  services. 

Whereas:  Ruth  B.  Crawford  was  selected  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging  in  1989  for  na- 
tional recognition  of  her  volunteer  work,  her 
sensitivity  towards  people  in  need  and  her 
ability  to  articulate  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
munity are  valued  by  many;  be  it.  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  Ruth  B.  Crawford,  be  recog- 
nized for  her  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  endeavors  and  is  named  the  Good 
Samaritan  Award  winner  for  Time. 

Robert  P.  Stuntz.  Good  Samaritan  Award 
for  Talent. 

Whereas:  Robert  P.  Stuntz  has  unselfishly 
answered  the  call  of  numerous  civic  and  reli- 
gious organizations  in  the  Augusta  commu- 
nity for  the  past  31  years. 

Whereas:  It  has  been  said.  -Robert  P. 
Stuntz  has  served  In  these  positions  quietly. 
never  allowing  attention  to  be  drawn  to  him. 
but  instead,  ensuring  that  the  focus  was 
maintained  on  the  organization  and  the  mis- 
sion at  hand." 

Whereas:  Numerous  organizations  have 
benefitted  from  Robert  P.  Stuntz's  unique 
talent  of  leadership,  including:  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  Blood  Services  Chairman,  Au- 
gusta Chapter,  American  Red  Cross;  Presi- 
dent, Greater  Augusta  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; President,  Junior  Achievement; 
President,  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Development 
Council;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  St.  Joseph 
Foundation;  organizer  of  St.  Luke  Anglican 
Church  and  Warden  of  the  Vestry;  Member  of 
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the  Southeastern  Diocese  Council  of  Advice 
for  the  Anglican  Church;  United  Way  Board 
of  Directors;  Georgia-Carolina  Boy  Scouts 
Executive  Board;  Gertrude  Herbert  Art  Insti- 
tute Board  of  Trustees;  and  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission. 

Whereas:  Robert  P.  Stuntz's  position  as  an 
officer  in  a  Fortune  500  Company  and  his 
memberships  on  national  and  international 
corporations'  boards  of  directors  bring  a 
level  of  expertise  not  normally  available  in 
the  volunteer  community,  and  as  a  man  of 
conviction  who  has  the  knowledge  and  con- 
fidence to  make  hard  decisions,  his  excep- 
tional service  to  his  community  serves  as  an 
inspi:-ation  and  example  to  all  who  attempt 
to  ranks  our  community  a  better  place  to 
live: 

fifsolvfd.  That  Robert  P.  Stuntz  be  recog- 
nized for  his  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  endeavors  and  is  named  the  Good 
Samaritan  Award  winner  for  Talent. 

Rosemary  and  Peter  M.  Menk,  Good  Sa- 
maritan Award  for  Treasure. 

Whereas:  Rosemary  and  Peter  M.  Menk 
have  spent  their  lives  giving  to  others.  Both 
individually  and  as  a  couple,  their  contribu- 
tions of  time,  effort  and  resources  have  bene- 
fitted countless  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions Hours,  days  and  weeks  of  travel  and 
many  personal  investments  have  oeen  made 
in  support  of  activities  in  which  they  be- 
lieva 

Whereas;  Rosemary  and  Peter  M.  Menk 
were  among  the  first  members  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph Remembrance  Society  and  they  are  rec- 
ogniied  as  Humanitarians  on  the  St.  -Joseph 
Tree  of  Life  for  their  most  generous  finan- 
cial support  of  the  St.  Joseph  Foundation. 

Whereas:  Rosemary  Menk.  one  of  the  first 
Presidents  of  the  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Auxil- 
iary, has  also  served  as  National  President  of 
the  Teresians.  a  society  formed  to  pray  for 
increased  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  re- 
ligious life.  She  has  also  been  an  active  sup- 
port.«r  of  Catholic  Social  Services  and  Birth- 
right and  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a 
Capitol  Development  Committee  and  Na- 
tional Resource  Council  to  raise  funds  for  re- 
tirint;  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet. 

Whereas:  Peter  M.  Menk  has  generously 
supported  St.  Joseph  Hospital  for  many 
year*  as  he  has  served  on  several  Boards,  as 
treasurer  of  both  the  St.  Joseph  Center  For 
Life  and  the  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Develop- 
ment Committee,  as  Chairman  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph Hospital  Boai'd  and  is  the  current 
Chairman  of  St.  Joseph  Ventures.  Inc. 

Whereas:  Rosemary  and  Peter  M.  Menk 
have  shared  their  gifts  of  treasure  most  gen- 
erously with  the  St.  Joseph  Foundation,  St. 
Mary's  and  Aquinas  Schools  and  the  Sisters 
of  S6.  Joseph  of  Carondelet;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resohed.  That  Rosemary  and  Peter  M. 
Menk  recognized  for  their  generosity  and  are 
hereby  named  the  Good  Samaritan  winners 
for  Treasure;  be  it.  therefore. 

Resolved  on  this,  the  12th  day  of  March.  1991. 
and  uith  the  cooperation  aiid  assistance  of  Con- 
gresstnan  D.  Douglas  Barnard.  That  this  Reso- 
lution is  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  NIILTON  LITTMAN  MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION:  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
In  1978,  my  good  friend,  North  Miami  Beach 
Councilman  Jule  Liftman,  asked  me  to  join 
him  in  e$tablishlng  a  foundation  to  honor  the 
memory  of  his  brother,  Milton. 

Milton  Littman  was  a  sensitive  and  decent 
man  who  cared  deeply  atxjut  this  community 
and  did  much  to  make  it  a  tjetter  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Over  the  years,  the  Milton  Littman  Memorial 
Foundation  has  attracted  to  Its  tx)ard  a  long 
list  of  distinguished  Dade  County  and  state- 
wide leaders  who  are  committed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  remarkable  organization.  The 
foundation  has  assisted  dozens  of  bright  and 
promising  young  people  In  achieving  their  full 
potential  through  higher  education.  Students 
can  be  rcmlnated  by  their  teachers,  guidance 
counselors,  or  principals,  or  they  can  submit 
their  own  names  for  consideration.  A  key  con- 
sideration in  the  approval  process  is  the  stu- 
dent's cherltable  and  civic  activities. 

This  week,  the  Milton  Littman  Memohal 
Foundation  will  hold  its  13th  annual  scholar- 
ship breakfast  at  the  Marco  Polo  Hotel.  I  look 
forward  to  this  event  and  to  my  continued  as- 
sociation with  the  foundation.  It  Is  a  fine  way 
to  rememlDer  and  foster  the  work  of  one  of  our 
outstanding  citizens. 


INTRODUCTION  OF     LEGISLATION 

IMPOSING  CHARITY           CARE 

STANDARDS  FOR     TAX-EXEMPT 
HOSPITALS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  Impose  a  sehes  of  charity 
care  standards  for  hospitals  to  meet  if  they 
wish  to  be  exempt  from  tax  urxjer  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  need  for  this  legislation  Is 
pressing  and  clear,  and  I  urge  hearings  on  it, 
and  Its  eractment,  in  the  1 02d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law,  hospitals 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax  as 
charitably  organizations  are  not  required  to 
provide  Qharity  care  as  a  condition  of  that  ex- 
emption. In  my  view,  that  policy  Is  misguided, 
and  my  legislation  would  correct  It. 

Since  1969,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  adopted  a  "community  benefits"  standard 
for  tax  exemption  for  hospitals.  While  the  IRS 
polrcy  may  have  made  sense  in  1969,  it 
nnakes  little  sense  today.  Four  years  before 
the  1969  ruling.  Congress  had  enacted  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs,  and  the 
need  for  hospitals  to  provide  charity  care 
seemed  to  be  diminishing.  Now,  25  yeai^  after 
the  enactment  of  those  programs,  the  need  for 
hospitals  to  provide  charity  care  is  increasing. 
Quite  frankly,  many  hospitals  which  enjoy  the 
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benefits  of  tax  exemption  have  done  nothing 
to  fulfill  that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  basis  under 
which  Congress  exempts  organizations  from 
taxation  is  the  belief  that  those  organizations 
will  relieve  a  governmental  burden.  When  a 
hospital  refuses  to  care  for  an  indigent  pa- 
tient— and  the  evidence  suggests  strongly  that 
this  happens  frequently — the  patient  often 
goes  to  a  public  hospital.  This  increases  the 
burden  on  government. 

My  legislation,  consequently,  imposes  some 
realistic  requirements  on  hospitals  if  they  wish 
to  enjoy  the  generous  benefits  which  the  Gov- 
ernment provides.  Aside  from  generous  Medi- 
care payments,  tax-exempt  hospitals  receive 
numerous  tax  benefits.  Under  my  bill,  those 
tax  benefits  would  be  conditioned  on  three 
charity  care  starxlards. 

I  ask  that  a  technical  description  of  my  leg- 
islation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Present  Law 

In  general 

Hospitals  may  be  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
charitable  or^nlzations,  one  of  the  listed 
exempt  purposes  under  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Code.  Although  no  specific  provision  of 
section  501(c)(3)  lists  the  provision  of  health 
care  or  hospitals  as  an  exempt  purpose  or  or- 
ganization, common  law  and  the  Courts  have 
long  noted  that  such  purposes  or  entities 
may  be  considered  charitable  in  nature. 

Prior  to  1969,  the  Courts  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  consistently  taken  the 
position  that  for  a  hospital  to  be  exempt 
from  tax  as  a  charitable  organization,  it  had 
to  provide  some  level  of  charity  care  to  those 
unable  to  pay  (see,  e.g.,  Lorain  Avenue  Clinic 
v.  Commissioner.  31  T.C.  141  (1958);  Sonera 
Community  Hospital  v.  Commissioner,  46  T.C. 
519  (1966);  Rev.  Rul.  56-185.  1956-1  CB  202).  One 
requirement  of  Rev.  Rul.  56-185  was  that  a 
hospital  had  to  be  operated,  to  the  extent  of 
its  financial  ability,  for  those  not  able  to  pay 
for  care,  and  could  not  refuse  to  treat  pa- 
tients who  could  not  pay  for  care. 

In  1969,  the  IRS  modified  its  position  on 
this  issue.  In  Rev.  Rul.  69-545.  1969-2  CB  117, 
the  IRS  removed  the  "financial  ability" 
standard  of  the  1956  ruling  and  substituted  a 
"community  benefit"  standard.  The  1969  rul- 
ing suggested  that  the  operation  of  an  open 
emergency  room  was  a  required  community 
benefit  necessary  for  a  hospital  to  be  exempt 
from  tax  as  a  charitable  organization.  The 
open  emergency  room  requirement  was 
modified  to  1983  (Rev.  Rul.  83-157,  1983-2  CB 
94)  by  permitting  a  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment if  a  State  had  made  an  independent  de- 
termination that  an  emergency  room  was 
unnecessary  or  duplicative. 

The  Courts  have  upheld  Rev.  Rul.  69-545 
(see,  e.g..  Eastern  Kentucky  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganisation v.  Simon,  370  F.  Supp.  325  (D.D.C. 
1973),  rev'd.  506  P.  2d.  1278  (D.C.  Cir.,  1974).  va- 
cated on  other  grounds,  426  U.S.  26  (1976)). 
Thus,  under  present  law,  there  is  no  explicit 
statutory,  regulatory,  or  judicial  require- 
ment that  hospitals  provide  any  degree  of 
charity  care  as  a  condition  of  exemption 
from  tax  as  a  charitable  organization.' 


s  Increasing, 
ch  enjoy  the 


iThe  requirement  of  Rev.  Rul.  69-545  that  a  hos- 
pital operate  an  open  emergency  room  Implies,  how- 
ever, that  If  an  Indigent  patient  sought  treatment  In 
an  emergency  room  without  the  means  to  pay  for 
care,  the  hospital  would  be  required  to  provide  that 
treatment. 
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Benefits  corresponding  to  tax  exemption 
In  general,  three  main  benefits  accrue  to 
hospitals  which  are  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(c)(3)  as  charitable  organizations. 
First,  the  hospital  is  not  subject  to  the  in- 
come tax.  Second,  contributions  to  the  hos- 
pital by  individuals  are  deductible  as  chari- 
table contributions.  Third,  the  hospital  may 
have  access  to  capital  financing  through  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

Relationship  with  Medicare  Program 

The  Medicare  program  reimburses  most 
hospitals  on  the  basis  of  a  prospective  pay- 
ment system.  Basic  PPS  payments  to  these 
hospitals  are  subject  to  several  adjustments. 

One  such  adjustment  is  the  disproportion- 
ate share  adjustment,  which  is  provided  to 
hospitals  which  treat  a  large  number  of  low- 
income  individuals.  A  hospital's  dispropor- 
tionate share  adjustment  is  determined  by 
reference  to  its  disproportionate  patient  per- 
centage, which  Is  the  sum  of  two  fractions. 
The  first  fraction  compares  patient  days  at- 
tributable to  Medicare  beneficiaries  who  are 
receiving  a  benefit  under  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program  to  total  Med- 
icare patient  days.  The  second  fraction  com- 
pares patient  days  attributable  to  Medicaid 
beneficiaries  to  total  patient  days.  A  similar 
adjustment  is  provided  under  the  Medicaid 
program. 

Five  classes  of  hospitals  are  exempt  from 
reimbursement  under  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system:  psychiatric  hospitals,  pedi- 
atric hospitals,  long-term  hospitals,  rehabili- 
tation hospitals,  and  certain  designated  can- 
cer hospitals. 

Hospitals  may  be  penalized  under  the  Med- 
icare program  if  they  refuse  to  provide  cer- 
tain services  to  patients  entering  the  hos- 
pital's emergency  room.  If  an  emergency 
medical  condition  exists,  the  hospital  is  pro- 
hibited from  transferring  the  patient  until 
the  patient's  condition  has  stabilized  and  un- 
less the  patient  requests  the  transfer.  Hos- 
pitals violating  these  "anti-dumping  "  provi- 
sions of  section  1867  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  be  subject  to  civil  and  monetary 
penalties,  as  well  as  exclusion  from  the  Med- 
icare program. 

Reporting  requirements  for  exempt 
organizations 

Generally,  tax-exempt  organizations  are 
required  to  file  information  returns  with  the 
Secretary.  These  forms  must  state  items  of 
gross  income,  expenses,  disbursements  out  of 
income,  accumulation  of  income,  disburse- 
ments out  of  prlncipial.  a  balance  sheet,  and 
the  total  contributions  and  gifts  received 
during  the  year  (Treas.  Regs.  1.6033- 
l(a)(4)(i)). 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

In  general — basic  standards  for  tax  exemption 
Under  the  bill,  an  organization  could  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  only  if  no  substantial  part  of 
its  activities  consisted  of  operating  a  non- 
qualified hospital.  A  nonqualified  hospital 
would  be  any  hospital  which  did  not  meet 
any  one  of  the  following  three  requirements. 
First,  the  hospital  would  be  required  to  op- 
erate a  full-time  emergency  room  which  pro- 
vided medical  services  to  all  members  of  the 
community  regardless  of  their  ability  to  jjay 
for  those  services.  An  exception  to  this  re- 
quirement would  be  provided  for  PPS-ex- 
cluded  hospitals  which  did  not  operate  an 
emergency  room,  and  for  hospitals  where  an 
appropriate  State  health  planning  agency 
had  made  an  Independent  determination  that 
operating  an  emergency  room  would  be  du- 
plicative or  unnecessary  In  the  community 
(i.e.,  codify  Rev.  Rul.  8^-157).  If  a  hospital's 
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provider  agreement  is  terminated  for  viola- 
tion of  section  1867  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  or  if  the  hospital  is  fined  on  more  than 
one  occasion  for  violation  of  those  provi- 
sions, it  would  be  a  conclusive  presumption 
that  the  hospital  is  not  in  compliance  with 
this  requirement.  ^ 

Second,  the  bill  Imposes  nondiscrimination 
requirements  with  respect  to  Medicaid  bene- 
ficiaries The  hospital  would  be  required  to 
have  a  Medicaid  provider  a^eement  and 
would  not  be  considered  in  compliance  with 
this  provision  if  the  hospital  consistently  en- 
gaged in  the  systematic  practice  of  refusing 
to  furnish  covered  services  to  individuals  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. Under  this  standard,  as  under  standard 
one.  a  hospital  which  violates  section  1867  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  violated  this  requirement. 

Third,  the  hospital  would  be  required  to 
meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  standards; 
(1)  be  a  sole  community  hospital;  (2)  be  re- 
ceiving the  disproportionate  share  adjust- 
ment under  either  the  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
programs;  (3)  have  a  disproportionate  patient 
percentage  within  one  standard  deviation  of 
the  mean  of  the  disproportionate  patient 
percentages  of  all  hospitals  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  hospital  (not  including 
long-term,  rehabilitation,  or  pediatric  hos- 
pitals); (4)  devote  at  least  5%  of  its  gross  rev- 
enues to  the  provision  of  charity  care;  or.  (5) 
devote  at  last  10%  of  its  gross  revenues  to 
the  provision  of  other  qualified  service  and 
benefits. 3 

For  purposes  of  standard  (4).  charity  care 
would  not  include  bad  debt  and  contractual 
allowances. <  but  would  include  contributions 
to  a  Statewide  charity  care  pool  (regardless 
of  whether  the  hospital  is  reimbursed  from 
such  a  pool).  Whether  or  not  care  provided  is 
charity  care  is  primarily  a  question  of  first 
impression. 5  For  example,  if  a  hospital  pro- 
vides care  to  an  individual  and  at  the  time  of 
providing  the  services  had  no  expectation  of 
receiving  payment,  the  cost  of  that  care 
could  be  considered  charity  care  for  purposes 
of  the  standard.  Consequently,  the  hospital's 
motives  in  providing  the  care  are  relevant 
under  this  standard.  Factors  which  would 
have  sufficient  probative  value  to  establish  a 
charitable  intent  under  such  a  "no  expecta- 
tion" standard  would  include  the  income  of 
the  patient,  whether  or  not  the  patient  was 
eligible  for  a  public  assistance  program, 
whether  or  not  the  hospital  billed  the  pa- 
tient for  the  care  provided,  and  how  aggres- 
sively and  over  what  period  of  time  the  hos- 
pital sought  payment. 

For  purposes  of  standard  (5).  qualified  serv- 
ices and  benefits  include  operating  health 
clinics  In  medically  underserved  areas  of  the 
nation,  operating  substance  abuse  clinics  in 
such  a  medically  underserved  area,  or  pro- 


2  No  Interference  Is  Intended  thai  this  requirement 
or  presumption  Is  a  change  from  present  law. 

'Unlike  Rev.  Rul.  56-185.  the  bill  does  not  contain 
■  financial  ability"  standard.  Before  further  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  bill,  such  a  standard  will  be  devel- 
oped, taking  Into  account  the  lack  of  uniform  ac- 
counting principles  for  hospitals. 

•Some  hospitals  have  attempted  to  argue  (without 
success)  In  State  courts  that  ■uncompensated"  Med- 
icare or  Medicaid  coste  (or  charges)  constitute 
chalrty  care.  Assuming  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as 
■uncompensated"'  Medicare  or  Medicaid  costs  or 
charges,  they  are  contractual  allowances  and  are 
emphatically  not  ■charity  care  "  under  the  bill. 

^See.  e.g..  School  District  of  the  City  of  Erie  vs. 
Hainot  .Medical  Center.  No.  138-A-1989  (Pa.  Ct.  Cm. 
PI..  Erie  County.  May  18.  1990):  -there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  ez  post  facto  charity.  .  .  .  (c]harlty  should 
be  determined  before  given,  not  when  deemed 
uncollectible  ■.  At  112. 
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vidingr  other  services  defined   by   the   Sec- 
retary in  reflations. 

Effect  of  loss  of  tax  eiemption 
If  a  hospital  is  treated  as  not  exempt  from 
tax  under  the  legislation,  the  hospital  would 
be  subject  to  the  corporate  Income  tax.  con- 
tributions to  the  hospital  would  be  non-de- 
ductible to  the  donor,  the  basis  of  the  hos- 
pital's assets  would  be  reduced  for  deprecia- 
tion which  would  have  been  claimed  had  the 
hospital  been  a  taxable  corporation. ^  and  the 
hospital  could  not  benefit  from  the  use  of 
new  tax-exempt  financing.''  Finally,  under 
the  bill,  contributions  to  a  403(b)  plan  main- 
tained by  the  hospital  would  not  be  eligible 
for  tax  dererral. 

Generally,  under  the  bill,  a  hospital  would 
lose  tax  exemption  (and  the  corresponding 
benefits)  for  the  longer  of  two  years  or  the 
earliest  date  on  which  the  hospital  was  again 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  letj- 
Islation.  If  a  hospital  failed  to  meet  the 
qualified  expenditure  and  benefit  test,  the 
hospital  could  elect  to  pay  a  penalty  equal  to 
10%  of  the  excess  of  the  hospital's  gross  reve- 
nues over  the  cost  of  charity  care  actually 
provided  by  the  hospital  in  the  first  ta.xaWe 
year  in  which  the  hospital  failed  the  require- 
ments. The  penalty  would  increase  to  lOO'o 
in  subsequent  years. 

S'eic  reporting  reguiretnents 
The  bill  imposes  reporting  requirements  on 
hospitals,  on  the  IRS.  and  on  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Under  the 
bill,  hospitals  would  be  required  to  report  to 
the  IRS:  (1)  the  nature  and  costs  of  charity 
care  and  community  benefits  provided  by  the 
hospital;'  (2)  whether  it  received  the  iis- 
proportionate  share  adjustment  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  its  t'eo- 
graphic  area,  and  its  disproportionate  pa- 
tient percentage:  i3)  its  Medicaid  utilization 
rate,  and:  (4)  whether  it  is  exempt  from  reim- 
bursement under  the  prospective  payment 
system. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  revoKes 
the  tax  exemption  of  a  hospital  because  of 
the  application  of  this  legislation,  the  IRS  i.- 
required  to  notify  the  State,  county,  and 
local  government  in  which  the  hospital  is  lo- 
cated of  its  actions.  Finally,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  required  to 
notify  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  if  it  has 
fined  a  hospital  for  violation  of  section  1867 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  has  terminated 
a  hospitals  provider  agreement  due  to  a  vio- 
lation of  that  section. 

EFFECTIVE  D.»lTE 

The  tax  exemption  requirements  of  the  leg- 
islation are  generally  effective  on  the  earlier 
of  January  1.  1993  or  the  date  on  which  the 
hospital  is  in  compliance  with  those  require- 
ments. The  reporting  requirements  are  effec- 
tive for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1991. 
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•See.  GC.M  3S813 

'Under  the  bill.  Interest  on  outsianJlnK  ixn  l.-i 
would  not  become  taxable.  No  Inference  i.s  intend.'! 
tbat  this  result  is  consistent  with  present  law. 

•The  General  Accounting  OfP.ce  has  Ulentifu'.l 
commanlty  services  most  frequently  provld.'d  hy 
hospitals.  See.  Nonprofit  Hospitals:  Better  .Stand 
ards  Needed  for  Tax  Exemption'  .  G.\0HRI>-90  81. 
May.  1990.  at  .SI 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  C.^LIFORNI.^ 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  awar(jed  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyar(j  the  Navy's  Meritorious 
Unit  Commendation  Medal.  The  citation  reads 
for  excellence  in  the  "performance  of  its  mis- 
sions from  1  May  1988  to  30  April  1990." 

I  have  visited  the  shipyard  on  several  occa- 
sions. Each  and  every  time,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  dedication  and  commitment  to 
excellence  exhibited  by  the  men  and  women 
who  proudly  maintain  the  world's  finest  blue 
water  Navy.  The  shipyard  has  consistently  met 
or  exceeded  schedules  and  has  effectively 
competed  with  the  more  aggressive  pnvate 
yards  in  this  era  of  down-sizing  and  reorga- 
nization of  our  naval  forces. 

Tliere  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  public 
yards  should  go  the  way  of  the  dinosaurs. 
These  nay-sayers  are  wrong.  The  public  yards 
provide  a  unique  service  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
to  tfie  Amencan  people.  I  have  found  the  pub- 
lic yards  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  shipyard 
technology  and  innovative  approaches  to  dif- 
ficult problems.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
issuing  this  award,  affirms  that  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  is  a  valuable  asset  and 
an  important  part  of  the  U.S.  national  security 
tearn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  share  the  ship- 
yard's citation  with  my  colleagues.  Be  assured 
that  the  shipyard  will  continue  its  tradition  of 
excellence  as  our  Navy  sails  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury 

Navy  Commend.^tion  to  Long  Be.ach  N.av.m. 

SHIPY.^RD 

Tiw  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure 
ir.  ju-esenting  the  Meritorious  Unit  Com- 
rr.enfiation  to  "Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard" 
foi-  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following-: 

crr.'VTioN 

For  meritorious  service  in  the  performance 
ff  itss  mission  from  1  May  1988  to  30  April 
1990.  Long-  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  distin- 
sfuished  itself  by  excelling-  in  the  areas  of 
.■schedule  adherence,  financial  performance, 
production  management,  safety,  and  cus- 
tomer and  community  service.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  Shipyard  accomplished  these 
significant  achievements  while  in  a  unique 
and  difficult  environment  of  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  private  sector  sh;p  repair  in- 
Uur.try  and  in  the  midst  of  a  downsizing  and 
reorg.inization  effort  that  was  blazing  the 
trail  for  the  Naval  Shipyard  Community. 
The  .Shipyard's  personnel  responded  in  a 
bold,  innovative  fashion  to  the  demands  of 
compr'tition.  By  their  superb  professional- 
ism, total  determination,  and  impressive 
dedication  to  duty,  the  officers,  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  civilian  employees  of  Long 
Beaon  Naval  Shipyard  reflected  credit  upon 
themselves  and  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  tt*»  United  States  Naval  .Service. 

H.  Lawrence  GARRErr.  Ill, 

Spcreiary  of  the  \avy. 


I  HON.  GERRY  SDCORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1991 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Environmental  Marketing  Claims 
Act  of  1B91,  a  bill  that  will  protect  American 
consumers  from  misleading  claims  about  the 
environmental  or  green  attributes  of  products 
and  packages.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this 
bill  as  a  companion  to  a  bill  introduced  today 
by  Senator  Lautenberg. 

We  hawe  heard  of  green  thumbs  and  green 
mail  and  Green  Giant — and  now  we  are  hear- 
ing of  green  marketing.  Green  means  good; 
good  for  the  environment.  And  with  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll  revealing  that  9  out  of  1 0  of  us  are 
willing  to  pay  nrtore  for  products  that  do  not 
harm  the  environment — a  lot  of  companies  are 
Into  green  marketing  in  a  big  way.  Lots  of 
green  pijs  account  ledgers  into  the  black. 

A  tour  of  any  grocery  store  will  show  you 
terms  like  "environment  friendly,"  "recyclable," 
"biodegradable,"  "ozone  neutral,"  stamped  on 
everything  from  diapers  to  dish  soap,  from 
cleaners  to  cosmetics.  The  words  of  Dr.  Seuss 
were  prophetic:  Even  eggs  and  ham  are 
green.  In  fact,  terms  like  these  are  being  used 
pretty  loosely,  and  in  some  cases,  deceptively 
and  confusingly.  They  need  clear  definition — 
and  Senator  Lautenberg  and  I  believe  that 
the  Environmental  Marketing  Claims  Act  will 
provide  that  definition. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  not  revolutionary. 
Our  trade  competitors  in  Germany,  Japan, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere  have  had  national  en- 
vironmental latiellng  programs  for  some  time. 

I  will  submit  a  summary  of  the  bill  into  the 
Record,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  four 
points. 

First,  this  bill  is  good  for  environmentally 
conscious  companies  and  environmentally 
conscious  consumers.  By  setting  standards 
and  defining  the  terms  used  in  "green  market- 
ing," this  legislation  enables  consumers  to 
make  intelligent  choices.  But  this  Is  not  a  case 
of  overzealous  do-gooders  versus  big,  bad 
corporate  America.  It  protects  companies  that 
produce  environmentally  sound  products  from 
unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  scheisters 
who  will  make  any  claim  to  snag  a  buck. 

Second,  it  encourages  recycling,  reusing, 
reducing— the  three  R's.  All  too  often  products 
are  advertised  as  "recyclable,"  "reusable,"  or 
"compostable"  in  places  where  no  program 
exists  to  accomplish  those  things.  Clearly  no 
one  benefits  from  products  that  are  good  for 
the  envidonment  in  theory,  yet  end  up  in  the 
local  landfill.  This  bill  establishes  the  minimum 
rates  at  which  a  product  or  material  must  be 
managed  in  the  manner  advertised  in  order  for 
a  marketer  to  make  an  environmental  claim. 

Third,  this  bill  prevents  marketers  from  tak- 
ing credl  for  things  totally  irrelevant.  For  ex- 
ample, in  response  to  the  growing  dennand  for 
environmentally  sound  products,  even  manu- 
facturers of  electric  razors  have  touted  their 
products  as  ozone  friendly.  But  such  products 
as  electric  razors  never  contributed  to  ozone 
completion.  Such  claims  are  clearly  mislead- 
ing, and  must  be  stopped. 
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Finally,  the  bill  will  end  advertising  that  pro- 
motes one  environmental  attribute  of  a  prod- 
uct— when  the  product  harms  the  environment 
in  another  way.  To  use  the  ozone  friendly  ex- 
ample again,  aerosol  deodorants  have  been 
advertised  as  safe  for  the  ozone  layer.  True, 
they  no  longer  contain  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
cals— chlorofluorocartxjns,  or  CFC's,  have  ac- 
tually been  banned  in  the  United  States  for 
over  a  decade.  But  what  the  advertisements 
and  slogans  doni  tell  you  is  that  these  friendly 
deodorants  replaced  CFC's  with  volatile  or- 
ganic compounds — a  major  contributor  to 
urban  smog. 

A  cry  has  gone  out — from  the  local  grocery 
stores  of  small-town  America  to  the  board 
rooms  of  Fortune  500  companies.  During  the 
past  year,  industry,  consumers,  arxj  govern- 
ment officials  have  looked  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  uniform  standards  for  green  mar- 
keting claims.  What  they  want — and  what  this 
bill  provides — are  measures  that  are 
proenvironment,  proconsumer,  and 

probusiness. 

The  Environmental  Marketing  Claims  Act 
has  the  support  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Environmental  Action,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  the  Consumers 
Union,  and  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General's  Task  Force  on  Green  Market- 
ing, which  is  led  by  Attorney  General  Hunv 
phrey  III  of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  draw  on  the 
words  of  E.B.  White: 

People  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
greatest  freedom  is  not  achieved  by  sheer 
irresponibility.  The  earth  is  common  ground 
and  we  are  its  overloads,  whether  we  hold 
the  title  or  not.  Gradually,  the  idea  is  taking 
form  that  the  land  must  be  held  in  safe  keep- 
ing, that  one  generation  is  to  some  extent 
responsible  to  the  next:  and  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  good  to  allow  an  individ- 
ual ...  to  destroy  almost  beyond  repair  any 
part  of  the  soil  or  the  water  or  even  the  view. 

American  consumers  and  American  busi- 
nesses are  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
worid  they  leave  for  their  children  is  not  de- 
graded beyond  recognition.  The  Environmental 
Marketing  Claims  Act  will  assure  that  their  ef- 
forts are  not  in  vain. 

Environmental  Marketing  Claims  Act  of 
.  1991  Section-by-Section  Analysis 

section  i.  short  title 
•'Environmental  Marketing  Claims  Act  of 
1991"     " 

SECTION  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PLTiPOSES 

A.  Findings:  (1)  Surveys  have  shown  that 
over  90  percent  of  Americans  would  pay  more 
for  environmentally  preferable  products.  i2) 
Environmental  marketing  claims  are  now 
largely  unregulated  and  can  be  deceptive. 

B.  Purposes:  (1)  Prevent  fraudulent  or  mis- 
leading claims.  (2)  Establish  uniform  stand- 
ards for  environmental  claims  about  prod- 
ucts and  packaging.  i3)  Encourage  environ- 
mental responsibility  by  consumers  and  in- 
dustry. 

SECTION  3.  DEFINrriONS 

This  act  defines  the  following  terms:  prod- 
uct, package,  life  cycle,  environmental  mar- 
keting claim,  label.  Administrator,  end  prod- 
uct, post-consumer  material,  pre-consumer 
material,  secondary  material. 
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SECTION  4.  ENVIRONMENTAL  LABELING 
REGULATORY  PROGRAM 

Requires  the  EPA  Administrator  to  issue 
regulations,  establishing  an  environmental 
marketing  claims  regulatory  program. 

SECTION  5.  INDEPENDENT  ADVISORY  BOARD 

A.  Within  180  days  of  enactment,  EPA 
must  establish  an  independent  Advisory 
Board  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

B.  The  Board  must  have  15  members  (in- 
cluding 4  ex  officio  members):  3  consumer  ad- 
vocates, 5  industry  representatives,  3  envi- 
ronmentalists, 2  state  government  officials 
(ex  officio),  1  local  government  official  tex 
officio),  1  representative  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technologx'  tex 
officio). 

C.  Meetings  of  the  Board  must  be  open  to 
the  public. 

D.  The  Board  must  issue  an  annual  report 
on  its  activities  and  recommendations. 

SECTION  6.  REGULATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MARKETING  CLAIMS 

A.  The  Board's  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  must  include  definitions  and 
standards  used  in  regulating  environmental 
marketing  claims. 

B.  Within  18  months  of  enactment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  issue  final  regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  of  environmental  claims.  The 
regulation  shall  include  claims  that  a  prod- 
uct is:  source  reduced,  refillable.  reusable, 
recyclable,  has  a  recycled  content, 
compostable.  ozone  neutral,  nontoxic, 
photodegradable,  biodegradable, 
decomposable,  or  otherwise  related  to  an  en- 
vironmental impact. 

C.  This  act  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  en- 
vironmental seals  of  approval,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator approves  the  use  of  such  seals. 

D.  In  regulating  claims,  EPA  must  distin- 
guish between  the  product  and  the  accom- 
panying package  unless  the  claim  applies  to 
both. 

E.  The  act  establishes  requirements  for  the 
use  of  the  following  terms: 

(1)  Recycled  content:  All  products  and 
packages  must  be  composed  of  at  least  26 
percent  (by  weight)  post-consumer  material 
prior  to  the  year  2000,  and  50  percent  post- 
consumer  material  from  2000  on.  Products 
and  packages  that  do  not  meet  these  stand- 
ards may  list  the  amount  of  pre-consumer 
and  post-consumer  material  used,  if  this 
claim  is  included  in  a  sentence  in  which  the 
term  "recycled  content"  is  no  more  promi- 
nent than  any  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

(2)  Recyclable:  The  product  or  package 
must  be  recycled  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  per 
annum  prior  to  Che  year  2000  and  50  percent 
thereafter. 

(3)  Reusable  or  refillable:  Must  be  reused 
for  the  original  purpose  an  average  of  five  or 
more  times. 

i4i  Compostable.  photodegradable.  bio- 
degradable, degradable,  or  decomposable: 
The  product  or  package  must  be  safely  man- 
aged in  a  composting  or  other  waste 
raaangement  system  at  a  minimum  rate  of  25 
percent  per  annum  prior  to  the  year  2000.  and 
50  percent  thereafter. 

Retailers  may  use  shelf  labels  If  the  above 
standards  are  met  by  the  local  community, 
even  if  they  are  not  met  nationwide. 

F.  The  regulations  must  be  reviewed  by 
EPA  every  3  years. 

G.  Anyone  may  petition  the  Administrator 
to  issue  additional  regulations. 

H.  Limitations: 

1.  Claims  may  only  t*  made  about  environ- 
mental attributes  defined  by  EPA  regula- 
tions. 
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2.  A  claim  may  not  be  made  alwut  the  ab- 
sence of  an  environmental  attrtbute  unless 
that  attribute  is  a  usual  characteristic  of  the 
product  or  packaging  or  EPA  has  determined 
that  such  a  claim  would  assist  consumers. 
For  example,  a  product  may  not  be  laljeled 
"ozone  friendly"  if  it  never  contained  ozone- 
depleting  chemicals. 

3.  An  environmental  claim  may  not  be 
made  if  it  is  misleading  in  light  of  another 
environmental  characteristic  of  the  product 
or  package. 

SECTION  7.  CERTIFICATION 

A.  Anyone  who  intends  to  make  an  envi- 
ronmental marketing  claim  for  which  a  reg- 
ulation has  been  issued  must  certify  with 
EPA  that  the  claim  meets  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements. 

B.  Recertification  is  required  whenever 
changes  are  made  in  the  product  or  packa«:e 
that  affect  the  claim,  or  new  regulations  are 
issued. 

SEimON  8.  PROHIBITION 
SECTION  9.  PENALTIES 

A.  Civil:  penalties  will  not  exceed  S2S,000 
for  each  violation. 

B.  Criminal:  violations  are  punishable  by 
fines  specified  in  title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  or 
imprisonment  for  up  to  one  year,  or  twth. 

SECTION  10.  STATE  ENFORCEMENT 

States  may  enforce  provisions  of  this  act, 
if  they  notify  EPA  at  least  30  days  before  ini- 
tiating any  proceeding. 

SECTION  11.  CITIZENS  SLTTS 

The  act  allows  for  citizen  suits  against  any 
violators  or  against  the  EPA  Administrator 
for  failure  to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned 
under  the  act. 

SECTION  12.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN 

EPA  must  carry  out  a  public  service  adver- 
tising campaign  to  alerteducate  consumers. 

SECTION  13.  STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION 

Nothing  in  this  act  bars  states  from  enact- 
ing or  enforcing  stricter  standards. 

SECTION  14.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 
SECTION  15.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Authorizes  $10  million   for  FY   1992,   1993, 
and  1994. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IS 
NOT  POSSIBLE  IF  THE  ARMS  BA- 
ZAAR REOPENS  FOR  BUSINESS 
AS  USUAL 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention Of  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
from  the  March  4,  1991,  Wall  Street  Joumal. 

This  article  descrit)es  United  States  arms 
makers  as  almost  salivating  over  tfie  pros- 
pects of  selling  to  Middle  East  nations  the  self- 
same high  technology  military  and  electronic 
equipment  which  our  troops  utilized  to  such 
devcistating  advantage  in  tfie  prosecution  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

This  is  not  only  dismaying  and  disturbing, 
but  it  also  serves  to  undercut  the  efforts  of 
Presklent  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
who  want  to  mount  a  major  nonproliferation  ef- 
fort in  this  region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  In  the  Mkldle  East  is 
impossit)le  if  arms  sales  to  the  region  are  re- 
sumed as  if  something  called  Operation 
Desert  Storm  newer  occurred. 
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Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  impossible  if  the 
arms  bazaar  reopens  for  business  as  usual 
even  before  the  dust  of  Desert  Storm  has  set- 
tled. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  firxj  this  article  in- 
teresting— if  disquieting — reading. 

Mideast  Arms  Outlays  Seem  Unlikely  To 

Face  Any  Tough  New  Curbs 
(By  Walter  S.  Mosst>erg  and  Rick  Wartzman  i 

Washington.— It  could  happen  again. 

The  U.S.  and  its  allies  smashed  Iraq's  huge 
military  machine  with  alacrity.  But  far 
more  exclusive  will  be  success  in  preventing 
the  warlike  states  of  the  Mideast,  including 
Iraq  itself,  from  building  deadlier  new  arse- 
nals in  the  future. 

The  renewed  urge  to  control  the  spread  of 
arms  is  running  headlong  into  two  powerf'.i! 
forces.  One  is  strong  demand:  Mideast  na- 
tions are  eager  to  purchase  some  of  the  pow- 
erful high-tech  gadgetry  that  won  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  The  other  is  ample  supply: 
The  profit  motive  remains  undiminished  by 
the  recent  bloodshed. 

"People  who  are  talking  about  limiting 
arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East  are  living  in  a 
dream  world,"  says  Gregory  Fetter,  senior 
defense  analyst  at  Forecast  International 
DMS,  a  consulting  concern  that  compiles 
data  on  the  global  weapons  business.  "Its  a 
shame  to  have  to  say  it,  but  it's  true.  Every- 
lK)dy  wants  to  sell  there,  and  it  would  take  a 
world-wide,  airtight  effort  to  stop  that.  " 

AN  issue  for  baker 

Nevertheless,  the  Bush  administration 
says  it  is  determined  to  build  on  its  battle- 
field victory  by  curbing  the  proliferation  of 
modern  arms,  not  only  to  Iraq  but  to  the  en- 
tire Mideast.  Shutting  down  the  arms  bazaar 
will  rank  among  the  top  issues  on  the  agenda 
when  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  flies 
to  the  region  this  week.  During  the  crisis. 
Mr.  Baker  promised  Congress  he  would 
"mount  a  major  nonproliferation  effort  for 
this  area  of  the  world."  calling  for  "very, 
very  intrusive  measures  of  inspection  and 
verification." 

But  exi)erts  and  government  officials  agree 
that  the  most  that  Mr.  Baker  can  hope  for 
might  be  a  continued  arms-sales  embargo 
against  Iraq  alone  for  a  while,  coupled  with 
the  start  of  a  vague,  drawnout  diplomatic 
quest  for  a  regional  arms-control  system. 

The  problem  starts  with  the  U.S.  itself. 
The  administration  is  hinting  that  its  ap- 
proach will  be  selective:  While  talking  non- 
proliferation.  It  will  pour  arms  into  the  re- 
gion to  help  its  allies  and  weapons  makers. 
At  a  news  conference  Friday.  President  Bush 
declared:  "Let's  hope  that  out  of  all  this. 
there  will  he  less  proliferation  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  not  just  unconventional  weapons.  " 
But  he  added:  "I  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  arms  embargo"  by  the  U.S. 

A  CRUCIAL  MARKET 

American  defense  contractors,  pinched  by 
Pentagon  budget  cuts  at  home  and  convinced 
that  the  war  has  given  them  great  advertis- 
ing abroad,  are  salivating  over  the  prospect 
of  big  Mideast  sales.  The  Mideast  is  a  crucial 
market  liecause.  along  with  the  Pacific  Rim. 
It  is  alx>ut  the  only  place  where  defense 
budgets  are  expanding. 

In  addition.  Mideast  countries  tend  to  buy 
weapons  off  the  shelf  rather  than  demanding 
a  role  in  producing  them,  as  many  Asian 
countries  do;  as  a  result,  the  companies  can 
keep  their  employment  and  supplier  bases 
Intact. 

"American  equipment  performed  so  dog- 
gone well  compared  with  that  of  the  French 
and  Soviets,  there  ought  to  be  some  very  hot 
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prospects"  for  sales  throughout  the  Mideast, 
says  D.  Kenneth  Richardson,  the  president  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  For  his  Los  Angeles 
compaay.  a  subsidiary  of  General  Motors 
Corp..  Mr.  Richardson  foresees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  peddle  battlefield  navigation  sys- 
tems, radar  for  F-15  and  F  A-18  jet  fighters, 
air-launched  Maverick  missiles,  and  night- 
vision  devices  and  laser  range-finders  for  the 
M-l  tafik. 

PATRIOT  MISSILE  MAKER 

Martin  Marietta  Corp..  which  produces 
part  of  the  Patriot  missile  plu.s  night  fight- 
ing gear  for  Apache  helicopters  and  fighter 
planer,  e.xpects  its  overseas  sales  to  double, 
with  much  of  that  volume  going  to  the  Mid- 
east. "If  there  is  a  need  to  step  up  the  de- 
fense of  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  Martin 
Marietta  is  one  of  those  contractors  that 
would  want  to  be  very  much  involved."  a 
company  spokesman  says. 

But  for  the  moment,  many  weapons  com- 
panies are  lying  low.  Most  depend  on  the 
governoent  to  sell  their  deadliest  products 
in  government-to-government  deals.  They 
also  think  that  this  isn't  the  time  to  get  too 
pushy.  "If  the  government  decides  for  us  to 
stay  out  of  the  area  for  a  while  nobody  is 
going  to  fight  it  very  hard."  says  Peter 
Oram,  president  of  Grumman  Corp.'s  aircraft 
division. 

However,  the  companies  are  vowing  to 
fight  any  U.S.  sales  curbs  that  aren't 
matched  by  competing  arms-making  coun- 
tries. If  the  U.S.  acts  alone,  'the  Europeans 
will  look  at  us  and  say,  'By  gosh,  you  guys 
are  moral.  But  we're  going  to  see  what  our 
Middle  Eastern  comrades-in-arms  need. 
We're  open  for  business,'"  sf.ys  Joel  John- 
son, viae  president  of  international  activities 
for  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association,  a 
trade  group. 

A  White  House  aide  acknowledges:  "The 
problenns  are  very,  very  large,  and  it's  not 
obvious  how  to  solve"  them. 

Defease  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  recently 
warned  Congress  that,  by  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade, at  least  15  developing  countries  will 
probabb"  be  able  to  build  and  deploy  ballistic 
missiles.  Even  scarier,  eight  of  those  coun- 
tries, he  added,  'either  have  or  are  near  to 
acquiring  nuclear  capabilities.  "  He  also  esti- 
mated that  by  then,  30  countries  will  have 
chemical  weapons,  and  10  will  have  germ 
weapons. 

Right  now.  Soviet-designed  Scud  missiles 
remain  in  the  arsenals  of  Syria.  Egypt,  Iran, 
Libya  and  Yemen.  Even  Iraq  is  believed  to 
have  retained  scores  of  Scuds  and  home-built 
mobile  launchers.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  predicts  that  by  the  year  2000  at 
least  six  countries  will  have  missiles  able  to 
fly  nearly  2,000  miles,  with  three  additional 
nations  able  to  reach  targets  almost  3,500 
miles  away.  That  could  put  U.S.  territory 
within  reach  of  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  sights  of 
many  Muslim  nations. 

However,  administration  officials  do  ex- 
pect some  incremental  progress  in  control- 
ling proliferation  in  the  Mideast.  There's  a 
good  chance  Iraq  can  be  quarantined,  at 
least  for  a  while.  And  throughout  the  region, 
nuclear-weapons  development  can  be  slowed 
because  the  technology  is  so  complex  and  ex- 
pensive—and thus  somewhat  controllable. 

But  ftarther  progress  will  be  minimal  to 
nonexistent,  many  experts  say— and  the  U.S. 
itself  won't  be  blam.eless. 

Last  November,  even  with  the  huge  U.S. 
military  buildup  under  way  in  the  Gulf,  the 
White  House  vetoed  a  bipartisan  bill  that 
would  have  imposed  sanctions  on  companies 
exporting     chemical-weapons     components. 
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The  administration  contended  that  the  bill 
lacked  a  "national  security"  waiver  enabling 
the  President  to  allow  such  sales  in  rare 
cases. 

ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL 

After  the  veto,  the  administration  drafted 
its  own  toogh  controls  on  a  wide  variety  of 
products  atid  technical  data  that  could  be 
used  to  fabricate  these  terror  weapons,  as 
well  as  the  missiles  for  delivering  them.  The 
program  vwuld  increase  to  50  from  11  the 
number  of  "precursor"  chemicals  subject  to 
export  controls.  New  controls  would  be  im- 
posed on  BKports  of  certain  equipment  and 
even  benign  supplies — potentially  down  to 
pencils  and  paper  clips — being  shipped  to  sus- 
picious manufacturing  plants.  U.S.  exporters 
could  be  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

But  business  groups  have  so  sharply  criti- 
cized this,  program— called  the  Enhanced 
Proliferation  Control  Initiative— that  its  re- 
lease has  been  delayed  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  Until  other  countries  adopt  similar 
rules,  business  groups  say,  target  countries 
will  remain  free  to  buy  from  other  sources. 

"Draconian  measures  without  a  multilat- 
eral approach  have  never  worked  out,"  ar- 
gues Peter  McCloskey.  president  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers trade  expert,  wonders  whether  such  con- 
trols could  "unilaterally  take  the  U.S.  out  of 
markets  in  Brazil  and  India.  " 

The  Mideast  business  opportunity,  and  the 
political  pressure  it  generates,  will  severely 
limit  Mr.  Baker's  effectiveness  in  putting  to- 
gether a  multilateral  plan  to  curb  Mideast 
armamenta  In  fact,  the  U.S.  will  be  preach- 
ing restraint  to  other  supplier  nations  just 
when  it  ia  preparing  to  make  some  huge 
arms  sales  of  its  own.  Kuwait's  rulers  have 
already  quietly  notified  the  U.S.  that  they 
intend  to  Acquire  far  more  military  punch 
than  they  had  when  Iraq  invaded  last  Au- 
gust, though  details  haven't  yet  been  deter- 
mined.       I 

'        MANY  WISH-LISTS 

In  addition,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion. Egypt  wants  Raytheon  Co.'s  Hawk  mis- 
siles and  General  Dynamics  Corp.  M-60  tank 
upgrades  and  F-16  fighter  jets.  Israel  is  said 
to  be  looking  for  hand-held  battlefield  navi- 
gation systems,  plus  upgrades  to  its  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corp.  F-15  fighters  and  its 
Harsco  Corp.  M-109  artillery  pieces.  The 
United  Arab  Emirates  is  interested  in  Gen- 
eral Dynamics'  M-1  tanks  and  Raytheon's 
Patriot  missiles.  Bahrain  and  Turkey  are 
said  to  be  interested  in  the  Patriot. 

But  the  biggest  arms-control  buster  is  a 
pending  arms-buying  spree  by  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  Arab  kingdom  is  in  line  for  a  package  of 
$15  billion  worth  of  the  U.S.  weapons  that 
won  the  war.  Included  are  F-15  fighters  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  Apache  helicopters,  M-1 
tanks,  LTV  Corp.  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
Systems.  Patriot  missiles  and  Boeing  Co. 
AWACS  radar  planes.  Also  being  eyed  by  Ri- 
yadh: United  Technologies  Corp.  Seahawk 
helicopters,  FMC  Corp.  Bradley  Fighting  Ve- 
hicles, and  Maverick  infrared  missiles. 

For  soma  U.S.  contractors,  Mideast  sales 
may  be  crucial  to  even  continuing  their 
product  lines  because  the  Pentagon  is  plan- 
ning to  phase  out  buying  numerous  systems 
that  starred  in  the  Gulf  war.  McDonnell 
Douglas  says  that,  without  foreign  buyers,  it 
will  have  to  halt  F-15  production  in  May 
1993. 

Even  under  the  best  circumstances.  Na- 
than Higginbotham.  director  of  government 
program  development  for  McDonnell  Doug- 
las's jet-fighter  division,  doesn't  envision  a 
clear    administration    policy    emerging    on 
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weapons  transfers  to  the  Mideast  until  later 
in  the  year.  "The  challenge  is  g:olng  to  be  to 
bridge  the  gap,"  he  adds.  He  notes  that  the 
company  has  already  stopped  ordering  cer- 
tain long-lead-time  items  from  its  F-15  sup- 
pliers, some  of  which  could  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

BOEING'S  PROBLEMS 

Boeing  is  in  a  similar  bind.  C.G.  King,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  its  military  aircraft 
division,  says  that  although  Saudi  Arabia 
has  indicated  it  wants  more  AWACS  planes, 
the  Seattle  company  must  find  more  AWACS 
buyers  by  the  end  of  the  month  or  it  will 
have  to  shut  down  the  707  airframe  line  that 
serves  as  the  backbone  of  the  program. 
"Were  getting  very  close  to  where  it  doesn't 
make  economic  sense  to  keep  it  going.  "  Mr. 
King  says. 

Some  contractors  argue  that  selling  defen- 
sive weapons  wont  spur  the  Mideast  arms 
race.  "That  area  is  too  ancient  and  too  tribal 
not  to  give  countries  the  ability  to  defend 
themselves,"  asserts  Lawrence  Skantze,  a  re- 
tired Air  Force  general  and  now  a  board 
member  at  Loral  Corp.,  which  makes  elec- 
tronic gadgetry. 

But  others  say  the  visible  success  of  defen- 
sive systems  such  as  the  Patriot  speeds  up 
proliferation.  As  more  nations  buy  the  anti- 
missile system,  their  enemies  will  be  spurred 
to  seek  even  more  sophisticated  offensive 
weapons  that  can  break  through  the  knock- 
down systems. 

Administration  officials  insist  that  Mr. 
Baker  isn't  going  to  the  Mideast  with  any 
grand  arms-control  plan  in  his  pocket.  But 
several  ideas  are  floating  around  Washington 
and  other  Western  capitals. 

There  is  talk  of  forming  a  "suppliers'  com- 
mittee" to  cut  off  or  cut  back  sales  to  Mid- 
eastern  states  of  nuclear,  chemical,  biologi- 
cal and  conventional  weapons  and  weapon 
components,  especially  missiles.  Officials 
also  are  studying  a  plan  to  begin  gradually 
by  introducing  "confidence-building  meas- 
ures" between  Israel  and  its  Arab  enemies — 
announcements  in  advance  of  military  ma- 
neuvers, swaps  of  military  data,  or  an  easing 
of  the  Arab  boycott  of  the  Jewish  state. 

Italy  is  proposing  that  the  Mideast  nations 
emulate  Europe  by  forming  a  "conference  on 
security  and  cooperation  "  that  might,  over 
the  years,  bring  about  arms  control.  But  Eu- 
rope, unhampered  by  any  states  of  war,  still 
took  15  years  to  produce  last  year's  conven- 
tional arms  treaty. 

For  Mr.  Baker,  Israel  is  also  a  big  arms- 
control  problem.  The  country  is  not  only  one 
of  Americas  strongest  allies  in  the  Mideast 
but  also  the  best-armed  nation  in  the  region, 
now  that  Iraq's  military  machine  has  been 
dismantled.  It  is  the  region's  only  nuclear 
power,  with  an  estimated  100  atomic  war- 
heads. And  Israel's  Jericho  II  missile  is  no 
clumsy,  short-range  Scud;  it  can  fly  900 
miles  and  is  accurate.  Israel  also  has  an  awe- 
some conventional  arsenal  and  is  said  to  pos- 
sess chemical  weapons. 

Thus,  to  win  Arab  support,  any  broad  U.S. 
arms-control  plan  must  somehow  scale  back 
Israel's  might.  Jerusalem  has  recently  hint- 
ed that  it  would  favor  regional  arms  control. 
State  Department  officials  say.  But,  if  con- 
trols cut  too  deeply,  tiny  Israel,  surrounded 
by  21  Arab  lands,  isn't  likely  to  want  to  go 
along— and  neither  are  Israel's  vocal  friends 
in  Congress. 
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FINDING  A  WAY  TO  GIVE  YOUNG, 
AS  WELL  AS  OLD,  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFAia 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state  of 
America's  children  is  a  national  tragedy.  The 
figures  are  devastating:  One  in  five  American 
children  is  living  in  poverty;  16  million  children 
lack  health  insurance,  and  the  United  States 
ranks  lower  than  nearly  all  other  industrialized 
nations  in  standard  measures  of  children's 
health  such  as  infant  mortality  and  child  immu- 
nization. 

In  the  past  several  decades,  we  have  done 
a  fine  job  of  improving  the  care  of  the  elderly 
population,  but  we  have  sorely  neglected  our 
children.  As  cited  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
story,  from  1978  to  1987,  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  older  Americans  increased  by  52  per- 
cent, while  spending  on  children  fell  by  4  per- 
cent. The  poverty  rate  among  the  elderly  has 
fallen  from  24.6  percent  in  1970  to  12  percent 
in  1988,  while  the  rate  anxjng  children  has  in- 
creased from  14.9  to  19.2  percent  dunng  the 
same  period. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  superpower  in 
the  21st  century,  we  must  focus  our  energies 
on  children,  who  truly  represent  Amenca's  fu- 
ture. Improvements  in  access  to  health  care, 
child  immunization,  prenatal  and  infant  care, 
child  nutrition,  Head  Start,  and  the  quality  of 
public  education  are  critical,  and  numerous 
strategies  remain  to  be  explored.  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  article,  "Finding  a  Way  to 
Give  Young,  as  Well  as  Old,  Social  Security," 
which  I  hope  can  serve  as  a  springtxiard  for 
action.  At  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the  fate 
of  this  country  for  generations  to  come. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22.  1991] 

Finding  .\  Way  to  Give  Young,  as  Well  a.s 

Old,  Social  Security 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

Children's  advocates  celebrated  a  rare  vic- 
tory last  fall  when  the  Bush  administration 
and  Congress  agreed  to  a  multi-year  expan- 
sion of  the  Head  Start  program  for  poor  pre- 
schoolers. But  when  the  administration's 
budget  came  out  earlier  this  month,  funds  to 
keep  the  expansion  on  track  weren't  in  it. 

There  were  no  such  surprises  for  Social  Se- 
curity, which  needed  J18.6  billion  in  new 
funds,  mainly  to  pay  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments. That  increase  hadn't  been  the 
subject  of  any  budget  battle  nor  the  occasion 
for  any  celebrating.  It  was  automatic. 

The  fates  of  Head  Start  and  Social  Secu- 
rity tell  a  story  in  microcosm  of  a  nation 
that  treats  its  two  most  vulnerable  popu- 
lations—the young  and  the  old— in  wildly  di- 
vergent ways. 

A  child  in  the  United  States  is  nearly 
twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  a  senior  citi- 
zen—in large  part  t)ecause  the  federal  gov- 
ernment spends  more  than  four  dollars  on 
the  elderly  for  every  one  it  spends  on  chil- 
dren, studies  show.  This  is  novel  in  the  na- 
tion's history  and  unique  in  the  world;  no 
other  country  has  so  large  an  age  bias  to  its 
poverty  rates  nor  so  wide  an  age  tilt  in  its 
allocation  of  resources. 

AGE  tilt  in  allocating  FUNDS 

What  we've  done  in  this  country  in  the 
past  few  decades  is  socialize  the  cost  of  grow- 
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ing  old  and  privatize  the  cost  of  childhood." 
said  Sylvia  Hewlett,  an  economist  and  au- 
thor of  a  forthcoming  t>ook  oh  the  subject. 
"From  an  economic  perspective,  it  makes  no 
sense;  children  are  an  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture. From  the  standpoint  of  compassion,  we 
might  have  been  able  to  get  away  with  treat- 
ing children  this  way  in  Norman  Rockwell 
times,  but  not  today,  when  so  many  families 
are  fragile,  brittle  and  dysfunctional." 

The  chief  source  of  economic  insecurity  in 
America  used  to  be  growing  old;  now  it's 
being  born  into  or  raised  in  a  single-parent 
family."  said  David  Ellwood.  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor who  is  an  authority  on  poverty.  "If 
Social  Security  were  being  designed  today.  I 
suspect  it  would  have  taken  this  new  reality 
into  account." 

"We  should  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done 
for  the  elderly."  said  Rep.  Thomas  J.  Dow- 
ney (D-N.Y.  I.  "and  horrified  at  what  we're 
doing  to  our  children." 

Congress  made  some  headway  last  year, 
passing  a  bill  that  authorized  new  funds  for 
child -care  programs,  increased  the  federal 
wage  supplement  for  low-income  wcrking 
parents  and  provided  for  an  expansion  of 
Medicaid  benefits  to  children. 

But  children's  advocates  say  the  response 
has  been  no  match  for  the  need.  "There  is  a 
great  consensus  among  experts  in  the  field 
that  we  have  never  seen  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
ca's children  as  bad  as  it  is  today."  Dr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Zigler.  director  of  the  Bush  Child 
Development  Center  at  Yale  University,  told 
a  congressional  subcommittee  Wednesday. 

Given  the  growing  concern  about  the  social 
cost  of  shortchanging  children,  new  ideas  are 
beginning  to  surface  that  would  address 
their  economic  well-being. 

A  CHILDREN'S  TRUST  FUND 

One  proposal,  to  be  introduced  next  month 
by  Sen.  Christopher  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.),  would 
create  a  Children's  Trust  Fund— an  ear- 
marked source  of  public  money  designed  to 
spare  children's  programs  from  having  to 
scramble  every  year  for  what  Rep.  George 
Miller  (D-Calif.)  derisively  calls  the  "chump 
change  "  in  the  federal  purse. 

Another  approach,  which  has  support  in 
liberal  and  conservative  think  tanks  and  is 
being  spearheaded  by  Sen.  Dan  Coats  (R- 
Ind.  I,  is  to  double  or  triple  the  value  of  the 
personal  income  tax  exemption  for  children, 
and  perhaps  make  it  refundable  for  those 
who  have  incomes  so  low  that  they  do  not 
pay  taxes.  This  proposal  would  put  money  in 
the  pockets  of  parents,  while  the  Trust  Fund 
would  funnel  money  toward  government  pro- 
grams. 

Still  a  third  idea  is  to  beef  up  the  child- 
support  enforcement  system  to  force  pay- 
ments from  all  non-custodial  parents,  and  to 
guarantee  that  the  federal  government 
would  make  the  payments  when  parents  can- 
not meet  their  obligations. 

Because  these  approaches  vary,  and  be- 
cause the  constraints  imposed  by  federal 
budget  deficits  are  so  daunting,  no  one  ex- 
pects overnight  success.  "This  is  not  some- 
thing we're  likely  to  get  through  in  one  Con- 
gress. "  said  Dodd.  "But  there's  a  growing 
recognition  that  children  are  the  one  con- 
stituency we've  left  behind  in  the  past  few 
decades,  and  that  we  have  some  catching  up 
to  do." 

DECLINING  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 

Here  are  some  ways  to  measure  the  declin- 
ing public  investment  in  children: 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  elderly  who 
would  be  poor  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
a  federal  government  are  lifted  out  of  pov- 
erty through  government  tax  and  transfer 
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programs,  Including  Social  Security  and  all 
other  cash  and  non-cash  benefits,  according 
to  the  Census  Bureau.  Only  32  percent  of 
children  who  would  be  poor  without  the  gov- 
emment's  help  are  lifted  out  of  poverty  be- 
cause of  its.  according  to  a  Census  analysis. 

From  1978  to  1987,  federal  expenditures  (ad- 
Justed  for  inflation)  targeted  on  the  elderly 
grew  by  52  percent  while  expenditures  tar- 
geted on  children  fell  by  4  percent,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  the  Republican  staff  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  In  1987.  the  federal 
government  spent  J259  billion  on  the  elderly 
and  S55  billion  on  children. 

From  1965  to  1986,  the  share  of  all  social 
welfare  spending  (including  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  welfare,  health  programs. 
food  stamps.  Social  Security.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid)  by  all  levels  of  government — fed- 
eral, state  and  local — targeted  specifically  at 
children  declined  from  37  percent  to  24  per- 
cent, while  the  share  allocated  specifically 
to  the  elderly  rose  from  21  to  33  percent,  ac- 
cording to  recently  completed  research  by 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco 
professors  A.E.  Benjamin.  Paul  W, 
Newacheck  and  Hannah  Wolfe. 

In  addition  to  falling  behind  relative  to  the 
elderly,  American  children  long  have  been 
public  policy  losers  in  comparison  to  chil- 
dren in  other  advanced  societies. 

U.S.  LAGS  BEHIND  OTHERS 

Sixty-seven  countries,  including  every  in- 
dustrialized society  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  have  some  form  of  universal 
children's  allowances,  according  to  a  survey 
by  Sheila  B.  Kamerman  and  Alfred  J.  Kahn 
of  Columbia  University.  These  allowances 
are  generally  tax-free  and  not  means-tested; 
that  is,  they  are  awarded  to  parents  without 
regard  to  family  income. 

More  than  100  countries  also  provide  addi- 
tional cash  benefits  to  parents  at  the  time  of 
childbirth,  with  some  nations  providing  a 
portion  of  the  Income  lost  from  a  parent's 
displacement  from  the  labor  force  for  six 
months  or  more  following  childbirth.  A 
French  married  mother  of  three,  for  exam- 
ple, can  stay  at  home  until  her  youngest  is  3 
years  old  and  receive  the  equivalent  of  the 
minimum  wage.  (President  Bush  last  year 
vetoed  a  family-leave  bill  that  would  have 
assured  12  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  at  the  time 
of  child  bearing.) 

In  addition,  most  European  countries  pro- 
vide free,  full-day  public  pre-school  pro- 
grams. Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  French 
children  age  3  to  6  attend  such  a  program,  as 
do  75  percent  of  German  pre-schoolers  and  70 
percent  of  all  Italian  pre-schoolers. 

These  programs  have  their  origins  in  the 
19th  century  social  democratic  notion  that 
the  government  should  supplement  the 
wages  of  factory  workers  with  large  families. 
They  also  reflect  a  pro-natalist  streak 
among  European  policymakers,  who  long 
have  worried  that  declining  birthrates  would 
sap  national  strength  and  identity. 

The  United  States,  a  magnet  for  immi- 
grants, has  never  worried  about  low  birth- 
rates, nor  has  it  ever  warmed  to  a  social  phi- 
losophy that  treats  children  as  a  collective 
social  responsibility.  Its  political  culture  is 
fiercely  Individualistic  and  its  religious  her- 
itage nuikes  most  Americans  ambivalent 
about  state  interference  in  family  life.  More- 
over, Americans  always  have  been  suspicious 
of  welfare  programs— and  except  for  public 
education,  the  major  children's  programs  in 
this  country  are  aimed  at  the  poor. 

The  most  successful  anti-poverty  program 
in  the  nation's  history  isn't  a  children's  pro- 
gram, however— it's  Social  Security.  The  po- 
litical genius  of  that  program  has  been  that. 
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even  though  it  redistributes  income  from 
rich  to  poor  and  from  workers  to  retirees,  it 
also  contains  elements  of  a  contribution 
earned  Ijenefits  plan.  Thus,  it  avoids  the  stig- 
ma of  welfare. 

"We  tend  to  see  the  elderly  as  deserving 
and  children — or  at  least  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren— as  undeserving."  said  Hewlett,  the 
economist  and  author.  "And  it  doesn't  help 
that  more  children  than  adults  are  black  and 
brown." 

TAX  .ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSED 

Children's  advocates  say  they  don't  want 
to  get  into  a  war  with  seniors  or  take  away 
their  benefits.  They  would  just  like  to  initi- 
ate some  of  their  successes. 

For  e.xample,  the  Dodd  proposal  for  a  chil- 
dren's trust — first  advanced  by  Jule  Sugar- 
man,  one  of  the  founders  of  Head  Start — 
seeks  to  create  an  earmarked  source  of  fund- 
ing and  establish  a  collective  responsibility 
for  children,  just  as  Social  Security  does  for 
elderly.  Dodd  has  not  decided  how  the  funds 
should  be  raised. 

The  proposal  to  raise  the  value  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  in  the  tax  code  is  crafted  to 
avoid  the  stigma  of  welfare,  much  in  the  way 
Social  Security  does.  The  exemption  is  the 
closest  thing-  this  country  has  to  a  child  al- 
lowance, but  inflation  has  eroded  about 
three-quarters  of  its  value  in  the  past  four 
decades. 

The  pltin  to  step  up  enforcement  and  guar- 
antee pay.Tients  of  child  support  in  the  case 
of  divorce  or  out-of-wedlock  birth  borrows 
from  the  social  insurance  aspect  of  Social 
Security.  "In  many  ways  this  is  an  analog  to 
Social  Security."  said  David  EUwood.  the 
Harvard  professor.  "A  lot  of  the  beneficiaries 
would  be  middle-class  people  who  aren't  g^et- 
ting  the  money  owed  them  by  non-custodial 
parents.  But  when  the  non-custodial  parents 
dent  have  any  money,  the  government 
serves  as  the  insurer  of  last  resort." 

In  addition  to  exploring  these  new  ideas. 
Congress  this  year  will  ake  on  an  old  and  re- 
curring children's  problem — a  foster-care 
system  that  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past 
five  years  and  is  widely  acknowledged  to  be 
broken. 

No  one  is  sure  which  proposals  will  fly. 
"All  1  'koow  is  that  there  are  a  lot  more  peo- 
ple interested  in  children's  issues  than  there 
used  to  be."  said  Dodd. 
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PROSPECTS  AND  PROPER 
TREATMENT  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  a  group  of  credit  union 
memtjers  in  my  district.  My  remarks  dealt  with 
the  prospects  and  proper  treatment  of  credit 
unions  as  we  consider  financial  institutions  re- 
form measures.  In  case  they  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  a  wider  audience,  I  insert  these  remarks 
in  the  RECORD  at  this  point. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Thom.-vs  E.  Petri 

You.  as  members  of  Wisconsin  Axle  Credit 
Union,  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  A 
quick  glance  at  your  annual  report  tells  me 
this  meeting  promises  to  be  a  happy  occa- 
sion. be(a.use  you've  had  a  very  good  year. 

I  congratulate  Wisconsin  Axle  and  I  wish 
you  continued  success. 

Since  I  myself  am  a  member  of  a  credit 
union.  I  know  full  well  the  benefits  of  be- 


longing, and  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  cred- 
it unions. 

During  my  first  days  in  Congress  twelve 
years  ago.  I  supported  allowing  credit  unions 
to  offer  checking  account  services,  which 
was  an  important  advance  at  that  time. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  credit  unions  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

Credit  unions  add  to  the  diversity  and  the 
strength  of  our  country's  financial  services 
overall. 

Our  economic  system  works  best  when 
there  are  a  variety  of  competitors  in  any 
given  markaftplace. 

In  a  diversified  market,  some  entities  be- 
come generally  competitive,  and  some  be- 
come extremely  successful  in  various  niches 
of  the  market. 

Some  entities  just  struggle  along,  and 
some  fall  by  the  wayside. 

But  we  are  all  better  off.  because  the  com- 
petition gives  us  a  chance  to  keep  on  discov- 
ering better  ways  of  doing  things. 

It's  particularly  valuable  to  have  Wiscon- 
sin Axle  and  other  credit  unions  competing 
in  the  financial  services  markets  because 
your  basic  organizing  principle,  the  coopera- 
tive principle,  is  so  different  from  that  of 
your  compeuitors. 

This  unique  organizational  feature  adds  to 
the  diversity  from  whicn  comes  strength. 

The  cooperative  idea  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a 
most  appealing  one.  It  is  rooted  in  the  demo- 
cratic concapt  of  people  with  like  interests 
and  objectives  freely  coming  together  to 
form  an  enterprise  whose  benefits  accrue  to 
all  its  members. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  this  whole 
cooperative  movement,  of  which  you  are  just 
one  part,  anfl  which  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history  in  Wisconsin. 

The  cooperative  principle  is  only  threaten- 
ing if  people  try  to  cooperate  to  gain  a  mo- 
nopoly in  same  area,  because  then  it  can  be 
used  to  deny  opportunity  to  others. 

But  that  lias  never  been  a  goal,  or  even  a 
remote  possibility,  for  credit  unions. 

In  fact.  Wisconsin  Axle  and  other  credit 
unions  continue  to  be  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  the  cooperative  principle  at  work. 

While  you  operate  in  only  a  small  corner  of 
the  whole  financial  services  Industry,  you 
have  been  vastly  successful  in  that  corner. 

Among  all  the  types  of  cooperatives,  taken 
as  a  group,  credit  unions  have  an  excellent 
record  of  acllievement. 

And.  at  a  Cime  when  American  financial  in- 
stitutions ate  undergoing  intense  scrutiny, 
credit  unioiffi  as  a  whole  are  emerging  from 
this  thorough  examination  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

Wisconsin  Axle's  experience  here  in  Osh- 
kosh  is.  fortunately,  not  unique.  Credit 
unions  have  been  doing  well  all  over. 

Reserves  *nd  capital  are  very  high,  loan 
portfolios  are  strong,  and  your  insurance 
fund,  the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund,  is  in  excellent  shape. 

It  faces  none  of  the  problems  of  the  savings 
and  loan  insurance  fund  or  the  Bank's  in.sur- 
ance  fund,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

These  other  depository  institutions  and 
their  insurance  funds  are  experiencing  major 
problems.  But  credit  unions  are  not. 

It's  fair  to  say  that  credit  unions  have  not 
been  part  of  the  problem,  and  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Any  attempt  to  merge  your  insurance  fund 
with  the  FDIC  would  amount  to  a  raid  on 
your  money  to  benefit  someone  else. 

Even  worse,  it's  a  raid  on  the  small  to  ben- 
efit the  more  powerful.  I  don't  think  it's  jus- 
tified. 
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The  democratic  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Henry  Gonzalez  of 
Texas,  has  In  fact  introduced  a  banking  re- 
form bill  that  would  merge  your  deposit  in- 
surance with  the  FDIC. 

His  bill  would  also  create  a  single  regu- 
latory agency  for  depository  institutions. 
When  the  chairman  of  the  committee  puts  in 
a  bill  like  that,  one  has  to  be  at  least  a  little 
concerned. 

I  wouldn't  be  too  concerned,  however  *  *  * 
for  several  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  Bush  Administration's 
banking  reform  plan  does  not  contain  either 
a  merging  of  insurance  funds  or  a  single  reg- 
ulatory agency. 

The  Administration  will  have  substantial 
power  to  block  anything  it  does  not  want  in 
this  area. 

Moreover,  two  days  ago  the  FDIC  came  out 
with  a  plan  for  bolstering  the  bank  insurance 
fund  that  made  no  mention  of  credit  unions. 

Meanwhile,  credit  union  members  them- 
selves are  making  their  views  well  known  to 
members  of  congress. 

Through  thousands  of  letters — even  a  few 
valentines — petitions,  rallies  and  office  visits 
you  are  sending  a  very  loud  no  thanks  to 
capitol  hill. 

In  fact,  the  mail  campaign  on  this  issue  is 
one  of  the  biggest  I've  seen  in  my  twelve 
years  in  Congress. 

Believe  me.  members  of  Congress  will  hear 
the  message. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  my  best 
judgment  is  that  you  have  little  to  fear. 

The  case  on  its  merits  is  weak  ♦  *  *  either 
for  merging  insurance  funds  or  for  creating  a 
single  regulatory  agency. 

And  *  *  *  with  little  support  and  much  op- 
position, I  don't  think  either  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

There  are  two  proposals  affecting  credit 
unions  in  the  administration's  banking  re- 
form plan.  One  is  to  put  a  Treasury  official 
on  the  board  of  your  regulatory  agency,  and 
the  other  is  to  phase  in  over  15  years  an  ac- 
counting change  that  would  stop  counting 
your  insurance  fund  deposits  as  capital  on 
your  books.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  even 
though  credit  unions  might  oppose  these  two 
proposals  they  are  far  less  threatening  to 
credit  unions  than  a  merging  of  deposit  in- 
surance funds.  At  the  same  time.  I  really 
can't  predict  what  will  happen  to  them. 

In  any  event,  while  you  must  remain  vigi- 
lant, I  believe  credit  unions  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  current  discussion  over  deposit 
insurance  reform. 

You  meet  real  needs  and  you  have  done  a 
good  job  satisfying  those  needs. 

As  a  result,  today,  strong  credit  unions 
like  Wisconsin  Axle  face  more  oppwrtunities 
than  every  before. 

Congratulations  on  another  successful 
year! 

Thank  you  very  much. 


WORDS  OF  INSPIRATION  CONTRIB- 
UTED BY  LORI  ANN  SCHWANDT 
OF  COEUR  D'ALENE,  ID. 


HON.  LARRY  LaROCCO 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  wel- 
coming our  troops  home  from  the  Middle  East, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Americans  to 
words  of  inspiration  contributed  by  Lori  Ann 
Schwarxlt,    a    young    woman    from    Coeur 
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d'Alene,  ID.  Her  speech,  "Democracy,  the 
Vanguard  of  Freedom,"  won  first  place  in  the 
Idaho  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  this 
year.  I  was  inspired  by  her  words  and  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  all  our 
Nation's  citizens  will  firxJ  the  same  inspiration 
when  they  consider  her  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  that  Lori's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  ask  permission  to  revise  and 
exterxj  my  remarks. 

Democracy— The  Vanguard  of  Freedom 

(By  Lori  Schwandt  Idaho  VFW,  First  Place. 

1990-91) 

A  19th  century  philosopher.  Immanuel 
Kant,  once  said.  "Freedom  ...  is  the  one 
sole  original,  inborn  right  belonging  to  every 
man  by  virtue  of  his  humanity.  "  Although, 
without  any  sort  of  leadership  or  written 
laws  for  society,  criminals  would  pillage  the 
countryside,  and  mothers  would  live  in  fear 
for  their  children's  lives.  Before  history  was 
ever  recorded,  men  realized  this  and  orga- 
nized himself  into  societies  with  laws,  in 
time,  these  societies  become  nations  and 
man  pondered  the  question  "What  is  the  best 
way  to  organize  and  govern  a  large  body  of 
people?  "  Over  the  course  of  history  that 
question  has  been  answered:  let  the  people 
govern  themselves.  By  giving  the  power  to 
the  people,  they  can  guarantee  their  rights 
and  freedoms.  We  have  given  this  type  of 
government  a  name,  democracy,  and  it  is 
truly  the  vanguard  of  freedom. 

Since  the  ancient  Greeks,  feudal  times  and 
before,  man  has  desired  to  be  free.  This  de- 
sire is  impossible  to  suppress  even  under  se- 
vere oppression.  In  the  past  many  people  felt 
prompted  to  speak  out  for  their  freedoms 
like  Socrates.  John  Adams.  Ghandi  and  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Patrick  Henry's  fa- 
mous line  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"  epitomizes  the  strong  feelings  people 
have  for  their  freedoms  and  has  been  a  van- 
guard for  many  people's  actions.  Millions  of 
people  have  given  their  lives  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  People  in  the 
French  Revolution  and  American  Revolution 
and  World  War  II.  James  Otis,  an  advocate 
for  American  independence  once  said.  "And 
some  of  us  will  die-so  other  men  can  stand 
up  on  their  feet  like  men.  A  great  many  are 
going  to  die  for  that  reason.  They  have  in 
the  past.  They  will  a  hundred  years  from 
now— two  hundred.  God  grant  that  there  will 
always  be  men  good  enough."  People  have 
been  struggling  for  their  freedom  all  the  way 
back  to  Moses  who  told  Pharaoh  "Let  my 
people  go." 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  false  democ- 
racies have  been  set  up  to  quiet  the  people. 
China,  the  People's  Republic,  and  Russia 
both  have  false  democracies  and  so  does  Elast 
Germany  who  called  itself  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic.  In  these  countries  the 
people  are  allowed  to  vote,  but  they  are 
given  little  or  no  choice.  Because  they  can't 
vote  for  someone  who  will  really  represent 
them,  they  can't  guarantee  their  freedoms. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be,  "of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  Only  when  the  people 
are  allowed  to  govern  themselves  are  they 
assured  of  their  freedoms.  That  is  why  the 
people  in  East  Germany  spoke  out  and  dem- 
onstrated until  their  voices  were  finally 
heard  last  November.  The  world  rejoiced 
when  the  wall  came  down  and  are  encourag- 
ing the  representative  democracy  that  is 
being  established.  Once  their  democracy  is 
founded  and  working,  the  people  will  be  able 
to  ensure  their  freedoms  as  they  vote  for 
people  who  have  similar  ideas  and  who  will 
work  for  them. 
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During  the  American  Revolution.  Ameri- 
cans fought  for  freedom.  They  were  tired  of 
"taxation  without  representation."  And  so 
after  their  independence  was  won,  they 
wrote  a  document  called  the  Constitution 
which  set  up  a  democracy  so  the  people  could 
govern  themselves.  Included  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  guarantees 
Americans  their  basic  freedoms.  But  the  cry 
for  freedom  didn't  end  with  the  American 
Revolution.  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said, 
"...  the  rights  of  all  men  are  diminished 
when  the  rights  of  one  man  are  threatened." 
During  the  last  century  blacks,  women  and 
other  minorities  took  this  message  to  heart 
and  spoke  out  and  demonstrated  for  their 
freedoms.  Because  America  is  a  democracy 
where  the  people  have  a  voice,  these  free- 
doms have  been  granted  and  ensured,  by 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  for  future 
generations. 

As  people  continue  to  fight  for  democracy 
and  freedom  in  the  world,  many  use  the 
United  States  of  America  as  an  inspiration 
and  example.  The  Chinese  students  dem- 
onstrating in  Tiananmen  Square  even  built  a 
small  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to 
symbolize  their  views.  The  French  patterned 
their  document  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  after  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. So,  not  only  is  democracy  the  van- 
guard of  freedom,  but  so  is  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  the 
best  way  to  govern?"  people  for  hundreds  of 
years  have  been  crying  out  democracy.  We 
are  lucky  to  live  in  a  time  when  the  world  is 
moving  towards  democracy.  Thousands  of 
people  are  rising  up  and  demanding  their 
freedoms.  And  we  are  able  to  witness  those 
cries  for  democracy  being  heard  and  dreams 
of  freedom  being  realized. 


SNOWE  SALUTES  MAINE'S  VOICE 
OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

of  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March.  12.  1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  Kurt  Stiffel  of 
Millinocket,  ME,  on  placing  seventh  in  the  na- 
tional VFW  Vok;e  of  Democracy  broadcast 
scriptwriting  contest  with  his  outstanding 
essay. 

Kurt,  a  senior  at  Steams  High  School,  was 
the  State  winner  arxj  went  on  to  place  seventh 
in  the  national  competition.  He  had  some  stiff 
competition  as  over  138,000  students  partici- 
pated in  the  44th  Vok;e  of  Democracy  contest. 
The  VFW  has  awarded  Kurt  the  Daniel  Sean 
Wallace  Memorial  Scholarship  Award  which 
will  help  him  pursue  his  interest  In  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono  next  year. 
The  theme  for  this  year's  contest  was  "De- 
nnocracy — The  Vartguard  of  Freedom."  The 
topNc  and  Kurt's  winning  speech  are  particu- 
larly relevant  In  light  of  the  events  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Therefore,  I  wouM  like  to  share 
Kurt's  speech  with  my  colleagues. 

Democracy— THE  Vanguard  of  Freedom 
(By  Kurt  Stiffel,  Maine  winner  of  the  1990-91 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram) 

When  the  original  thirteen  colonies  were 
finally  declared  a  separate  nation  from  Eng- 
land, a  new  form  of  government  was  con- 
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celved.  It  was  known  as  a  democracy  and  was 
ruled  by  the  people.  This  type  of  government 
was  a  conception  that  far  exceeded  that  of 
anyone  else,  and  many  did  not  have  faith  in 
it.  However,  democracy  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time  and  thanks  to  the  incredible  in- 
sight of  our  forefathers,  it  still  exists  today. 

In  1871.  my  great-great-grandfather 
boarded  a  ship  and  came  to  America.  He 
came  to  America  along  with  many  others  in 
search  of  a  better  life  for  himself  and  his 
family.  He  knew  that  the  democratic  society 
in  the  states  would  not  only  permit  him 
much  personal  and  social  freedom  but  would 
also  help  him  in  his  trade.  By  1872.  he  had 
made  a  place  for  himself  and  had  enough 
funds  to  send  for  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
He,  like  so  many  other  immigrants,  thought 
coming  to  America  was  important  enough  to 
break  up  the  family  for  a  time. 

Our  ancestors  and  others  who  came  before 
us  gave  us  the  privileges  that  we  now  enjoy. 
We  cannot  become  complacent  and  take 
these  joys  for  granted.  We  only  have  to 
watch  the  evening  news  to  see  how  quickly 
one's  daily  routine  can  undergo  unbelievable 
changes.  We  see  the  Soviet  mother  with 
tears  of  joy  as  she  bows  to  pray  in  church  for 
the  very  first  time.  While  at  the  same  time 
we  see  the  tears  of  anguish  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Kuwaiti  mother  as  she  waits  in  line  for 
water  to  give  to  her  dehydrated  infant.  Nei- 
ther of  these  women  could  believe  that  their 
lives  could  be  changed  so  dramatically  and 
in  such  a  short  time. 

Today,  iieople  all  over  the  world  are  start- 
ing to  fight  for  their  freedom,  and  are  win- 
ning. However,  their  freedom  will  never  be 
won  until  they  win  the  most  important  free- 
dom of  all.  The  freedom  of  expression.  The 
freedom  of  expression  is  truly  the  vanguard 
of  democracy.  For  the  basic  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  guarantee  of  this  freedom. 
Battles  for  personal  freedoms  continue  to  be 
fought  throughout  the  world.  The  lives  of 
the  individuals  in  Africa,  China.  Kuwait,  and 
Vietnam,  to  name  a  few,  are  in  turmoil  as 
they  attempt  to  win  their  freedom  from  op- 
pression and  become  free  living  citizens. 
These  Individuals  look  toward  the  United 
States  as  an  example  in  democracy  since  it 
has  succeeded  so  well. 

We  are  unique  in  our  birthright  of  freedom. 
We  Americans  are  all  created  equal.  We  can- 
not be  taxed  without  our  consent  and  may 
delegate  power  of  self  government  to  rep- 
resent ourselves.  We  have  been  given  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  as  well.  Our  largest 
responsibility  is  to  express  our  ideals  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  whom  we  feel  will 
best  preserve  our  gifts  of  the  past.  For  this 
we  have  our  founding  fathers  to  thank,  for 
they  are  the  ones  who  created  democracy. 
Let  us  hope  that  all  Americans,  new  and  old 
will  stand  together  to  protect  this  unique 
gift  and  ensure  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  enjoy  the  gift  of  our  ances- 
tors. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAMILY 
EDUCATION  LEAVE  ACT,  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  FAMILY  EDU- 
CATION LEAVE  ACT 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKl 

OF  MINNESTOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12. 1991 
Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  easy 
being  a  kid  today.  Too  rrany  of  America's  chil- 
dren are  vkrtirTts  of  neglect  or  malnutrition  or 
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drugs.  Kids  need  parental  encouragement,  ad- 
vice, and  support.  But  Its  getting  harder  for 
parents  to  fulfill  that  role. 

Happy  Day's  Richie  Cunningham  is  prob- 
ably married  with  kids  by  now.  And  there's 
both  a  50-50  chance  that  he's  divorced  and  a 
50-50  chance  if  he's  not  that  his  wife  works 
outside  the  home.  Richie  Cunningham's  kids 
probab^  don't  have  mom  waiting  at  home  for 
them  after  school  to  push  cookies,  milk,  and 
home  work.  Dad  may  only  get  the  kdis  on  the 
weekends,  and  may  never  participate  in  an 
after  school  activity. 

It's  net  Happy  Days — It's  the  nineties,  where 
over  81  percent  of  single  mothers  work  full 
time  to  support  their  children,  women  make  up 
almost  half  of  the  labor  force,  and  a  majority 
of  them  are  mothers.  Between  1950  and  1988 
the  number  of  divorces  Increased  by  at  least 
150  percent.  Richie  Cunningham's  two-parent 
household  with  one  parent  home  fulltlme  to 
take  care  of  the  children  is  now  the  exception. 
Only  26  percent  of  Amencan  families  have 
one  parent  at  home  full  time. 

Most  American  parents  work  to  financially 
support  their  kids — and  they're  working  harder 
just  to  keep  above  water.  Nonflnancial  paren- 
tal support  and  involvement  do,  however, 
make  a  big  difference  in  a  child's  life — at  the 
school  play,  or  watching  baseball  practice,  and 
most  of  all  when  they're  working  with  teactv 
ers.  Kids  try  harder  when  they  know  their  par- 
ents care. 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  help  just 
a  little  to  make  It  easier  to  be  a  parent,  or  a 
kid,  or  an  An.erican  business  that  understands 
its  future  IS  tied  to  an  educated  work  force  and 
strong  American  families.  The  Family  Edu- 
cation Leave  Act  refocuses  the  nineties  Amer- 
ican family  on  education  by  providing  parents 
with  8  hours  of  paid  leave  per  school  year  to 
participate  in  school  activities  of  their  children. 
Only  employees  with  a  minimum  of  1  year's 
employment  would  be  eligible  for  the  leave, 
and  they  would  be  required  to  give  employers 
2  weeks  notice  of  their  intent  to  take  a  parent 
day  leave.  Employers  will  receive  a  10-percent 
tax  credit  to  help  defer  the  very  small  cost. 
The  Federal  Family  Education  Leave  Act  pro- 
vides the  same  leave  to  Federal  employees 
who  have  served  for  at  least  1  year. 

I  understand  that  businesses  don't  take 
mandates  lightly.  In  fact,  they  don't  like  to  take 
them  at  all.  However,  the  ultimate  result  of  this 
proposal  IS  a  better  educated  work  force  and 
stronger  families,  which  benefit  employers  and 
America  directly.  The  short-term  inconven- 
ience will  result  in  long-term  benefits  for  every- 
one. The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, a  group  of  225  corporate  executive  offi- 
cers and  university  presidents,  has  stated  the 
need  for  investing  in  children  in  its  report, 
"Children  in  Need:  Investment  Strategies  for 
the  Economically  Disadvantaged": 

This  nation  cannot  continue  to  compete 
and  prosper  in  the  global  arena  when  more 
than  one-fifth  of  our  children  live  in  poverty 
and  a  third  grow  up  in  ignorance.  And  if  the 
nation  cannot  compete,  it  cannot  lead.  If  we 
continue  to  squander  the  talents  of  millions 
of  our  children  America  will  become  a  nation 
of  limited  human  potential.  It  would  be  trag- 
ic if  we  allow  this  to  happen.  America  must 
become  a  land  of  opportunity— for  every 
child. 
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Failure  to  adjust  to  today's  realities  and  pre- 
pare for  future  challenges  jeopardizes  the  de- 
velopment of  America's  children,  the  integrity 
of  our  fanilies,  and  the  productivity  of  our 
work  force.  The  longer  America  waits  to  help 
develop  our  children's  minds  and  bodies  and 
souls,  the  greater  the  risk  America  takes  at 
failing  a  generation  of  young  Richie  and 
Joanie  Cunninghams.  Enough  studies  have 
been  completed,  more  than  enough  statistics 
have  been  compiled — it's  time  to  bring  back 
real  happy  days  for  America's  kids. 


POSITION  ON  VOTE  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  95 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

OF  .NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  reflect  that  had  1  been  present 
on  March  5,  1991,  1  would  have  voted  "yes" 
on  House  Resolution  95. 

I  would  like  to  qualify  this  by  saying  that, 
frankly,  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
some  of  the  language  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion. I  have  a  feeling  that  these  reservations 
were  shared  by  some  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues who  voted  against  the  resolution.  So 
I  would  like  to  make  my  position  on  this  clear. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  or  in  my 
heart,  that  the  American  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  have  "demonstrated  exceptional  brav- 
ery, dedication  and  professionalism,"  as  stated 
in  section  2  of  the  resolution.  They  have 
sen/ed  their  country  well,  and  have  made  us 
proud.  The  pride  I  feel  for  the  courage  and 
performance  of  our  troops  is  one  reason  1 
would  have  voted  for  the  resolution. 

My  comnuinity  lost  two  marines  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Their  families  and  friends  were 
devastated  by  this  loss,  and  the  community 
drew  together  in  sympathy,  prayer,  and  again, 
in  pride  for  these  two  young  men  who  gave 
their  lives  io  the  service  of  our  country.  Had 
every  congressional  district  lost  two  people, 
the  death  toll  would  have  been  considerably 
higher  than  it  was.  And  so  1  feel  1  must  add 
my  voice  to  the  resolution  of  this  body,  as  we 
convey  our  deepest  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences to  the  families  and  friends  of  those  we 
have  lost  in  the  Operation. 

The  President  has  undoubtedly  shown  him- 
self to  k)e  an  effective  and  decisive  leader  of 
military  operations.  Had  I  written  this  resolu- 
tion, 1  might  have  acclaimed  him  for  his  pre- 
cise and  effective  execution  of  military  oper- 
ations in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  My  reserva- 
tions about  this  resolution  stem  from  the 
praise  for  the  President's  "unerring  judgment, 
and  sound  decisions  with  respect  to  the  crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf."  The  crisis  included  the 
November  decision  to  double  the  troops  in  the 
region,  the  setting  of  the  January  1 5  deadline, 
and  the  decision  to  commence  offensive  oper- 
ations on  January  16.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
agree  with  these  decisions. 

My  position  throughout  the  gulf  crisis  has 
been  that  the  President  must  have  congres- 
sional authorization  to  take  the  country  to  war, 
and  that  sarKtions  should  have  been  given 
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more  time  to  work.  The  majority  of  Congress 
expressed  the  will  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  take  us  to 
war.  I  still  believe  that  we  coukJ  have  spared 
many  lives,  much  devastation,  and  billions  of 
dollars  by  allowing  enough  time  for  sarKtions 
to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  resolution,  in  praise  of  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  in  sympathy  with 
those  wfK)  lost  loved  ones.  And  so  I  will  not 
allow  my  reservations  about  the  scope  and 
lar^guage  of  section  1  of  the  resolution  to  keep 
me  from  showing  my  solidarity  with  the  men 
arxj  women  sent  to  the  gulf  from  the  South 
Bronx,  for  whom  I  feel  so  much  pride  and  ad- 
miration, and  with  those  In  my  community  who 
are  grieving  for  Marine  Capt.  Manuel  Rivera 
and  Marine  Cpl.  Ismael  Cotto. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  opportunity 
to  restate  my  position. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  AND  ANN 
MORSE 


RECOGNIZING  THE  70TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  NARFE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  [NARFE]  on  the  occasion 
of  its  70th  anniversary. 

Less  than  a  year  after  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  signed  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  1920,  14  newly  retired  Federal  workers  met 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  founded  NARFE. 
Today,  some  70  years  later,  the  Government's 
original  retirement  program  has  evolved  Into  a 
complex  system  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
provide  comprehensive  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity Income  protection  for  more  than  2  million 
former  civil  service  employees  and  their  survi- 
vors. And  today,  NARFE  has  grown  Into  a 
major  national  organization  of  approximately 
half  a  million  memt>ers. 

The  purpose  of  NARFE  at  the  time  of  Its 
founding  was  to  Insure  proper  and  adequate 
remuneration  for  Federal  civilian  retirees  after 
long  and  faithful  service.  After  70  years  of 
change  and  growth  in  our  society  and  the 
workplace,  NARFE's  mission  remains  the  pro- 
rrrotion  arxl  preservation  of  the  vested  retire- 
ment interests  of  its  membership  and  of  the 
entire  Federal  community  of  workers  and  retir- 
ees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  mark 
the  anniversary  of  an  organization  dedicated 
to  making  the  Federal  retirement  and  benefit 
laws  responsive  to  the  changing  social  and 
management  needs  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  evolving  personnel  and  personal  needs 
of  its  employees. 

I  know  ttiat  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
honoring  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  their  working  lives  to  serving 
this  great  Government.  Today  I  also  invite  you 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  NARFE  as  It  cele- 
brates its  70th  birthday  and  in  wishing  the  or- 
ganizatk>n  continued  success  In  ttie  years 
ahead. 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  the 
distinct  privilege  of  horraring  a  remarkable 
couple.  Ann  and  Andy  Morse  will  retire  this 
nxsnth  after  deeply  touching  the  lives  of  many 
Individuals  who  ventured  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  to  stay  with  them  at  the  Lake  Huron 
Methodist  Camp. 

Ann  and  Andy  Morse  will  always  be  remerrv 
bered  for  the  quiet  dedication,  compassion, 
and  above  all,  decency  they  brought  with  them 
into  their  relationships  with  other  people. 

For  example,  in  1980,  after  Andy  sold  his  in- 
terest in  a  thriving  construction  business,  he 
traveled  to  Haiti  and  built  a  much-needed 
church  which  continues  to  serve  the  local 
community  to  this  day.  And  Ann,  through  her 
close  involvement  with  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Society,  has  built  strong  bridges  of  her 
own  to  help  people  in  our  community  afflicted 
with  this  terrible  disease. 

I  personally  know  of  ttieir  wonderful  spirit 
because  I  have  worked  with  them  for  years 
with  my  Congressional  Student  Leadership 
Summit.  Their  gracious  fiospitality  arxJ  un- 
ceasing cooperation  have  tieen  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  all  of  us  Involved  In  this  annual  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  Ann  arxJ  Andy 
Morse  have  viewed  their  work  as  a  lifestyle 
and  an  extension  of  their  faith.  We  in  the  1 2th 
Congressional  District  in  Michigan  are,  indeed, 
fortunate  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  their  good 
graces.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  In  sa- 
luting Ann  and  Andy  Morse  and  offer  them 
best  wishes  and  good  luck  in  their  future  en- 
deavors. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS  EMERGING  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY 
ACT 
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My  colleagues  that  are  not  famiUar  with  cur- 
rent FCC  licensing  schemes  may  be  shocked 
to  find  out  the  realities  of  licensing  by  kjttery. 
The  FCC  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  as- 
sign licenses  for  certain  teleconvnunications 
servrces,  such  as  cellular  telephone,  paging, 
and  MMDS— wireless  cable — by  tottery.  The 
abuses  of  the  tottery  system  have  made  many 
people  rich,  while  the  public  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  got  nothing. 

In  one  example,  in  1989,  a  company  was  1 
of  over  900  applicants  for  a  cellular  license  in 
Cape  Cod,  MA.  There  was  a  tottery  heto,  and 
this  company  hekj  the  winning  number.  The 
company  had  no  money  to  build  the  cellular 
system,  and  worse  than  that,  ttiey  had  no  in- 
tention of  buikjing  the  system;  79  days  later, 
the  company  sold  the  license  for  more  than 
330  million  arid  the  public  got  nothing.  This 
scenarto  has  been  repeated  many  times. 

Our  bill  woukj  cut  out  the  middle  man.  The 
profits  reaped  by  the  lottery  winners  woukJ  in- 
stead be  reaped  by  ttie  U.S.  Treasury  and  the 
American  peop)le.  The  bill  does  not  char>ge 
any  of  the  other  FCC  Itoensing  requirernents. 
The  same  restrictions  and  qualiftoations  apply 
to  licensees.  This  just  changes  the  private 
auction  and  private  sale  to  the  highest  twjder 
Into  a  public  competitive  bkjding  process. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  language  of 
our  proposal  is  suffk:iently  txoad  to  take  care 
of  the  put)lic  interest  concems  inhererrt  in 
communications  licensing  policy,  such  as  mak- 
ing spectrum  availat>le  for  piorieering  tech- 
nologies and  small  txjsinesses  that  wouto  ottv 
erwise  not  have  the  resources  to  compete  with 
larger  organizations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  and  mt  let 
the  FCC  lottery  fiasco  continue.  With  a  public 
good  beir>g  licensed,  is  it  better  publk:  poltoy 
to  increase  ttie  coffers  of  the  putMic,  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  or  the  coffers  of  a  person  holding 
the  matching  numtier  to  a  lucky  ping-pong 
ball?  We  think  the  former  makes  for  lietter 
public  poltoy  and  the  latter  makes  for  more, 
perhaps  undeserving,  millionaires. 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PEN.VSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my  col- 
league, Mike  Oxley,  and  I  Introduced  the  ad- 
ministration's version  of  the  Emerging  Tele- 
communications Technology  Act  of  1991.  Our 
proposal  Is  similar  to  H.R.  531,  of  which  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor,  with  one  major  excep- 
tion. 

Under  the  Ritter-Oxley  proposal,  the  FCC 
will  have  the  authority  to  assign  licenses 
through  a  competitive  bidding  process. 

I  know  that  all  this  talk  of  spectrum  and 
competitive  bklding  seems  a  little  t>it  arcane. 
However,  we  are  talking  about  the  Icensing  of 
a  natural  resource,  not  unlike  oil  and  gas.  The 
Government  has  been  successful  in  using 
competitive  bidding  for  oil  and  gas  Ik^nses, 
an  idea  that  seemed  unworkable  when  first 
proposed.  Spectrum  is  the  telecommunications 
fuel  of  the  21st  century,  and  ttie  Government 
has  to  stop  giving  the  Ik^nses  away  for  free. 


V-22  OSPREY  IS  AWARDED 
COLLIER  TROPHY 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
National  Aeronautics  Association  awarded  ttie 
1990  Collier  Trophy  to  the  V-22  Osprey 
tiltrotor  team.  The  Collier  Trophy  is  among  ttie 
rTX)st  signiftoant  and  coveted  awards  in  ttie 

fiekj  of  aviatton.  It  is  awarded  annually 

for  the  greatest  achievement  in  aeronautics  or 
astronauttos  in  America." 

Our  colleagues  have  tiecome  quite  familiar 
with  ttie  V-22  Osprey.  It  is  a  tiltrotor  aircraft 
whtoh  takes  off,  hovers  and  lands  like  a  con- 
ventional heltoopter,  but  wtien  it  tilts  its  en- 
gines forward  into  a  converted  propeller  posi- 
tion, it  flies  like  a  turtx>prop  aircraft,  with  ttie 
speed  and  efficiency  of  a  turttoprop.  It  is  a  re- 
markable machine. 

The  V-22  aircraft  are  presently  undergoing 
flight  testing.  Decisions  will  soon  be  made  by 
the  Congress  on  the  future  of  tiltrotor  aircraft 
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in  carrying  out  a  number  of  crucial  military 
missions. 

My  interest  in  the  V-22  Osprey  has  focused 
on  ttie  potential  civilian  applications  and  the 
promise  this  technology  holds  for  our  Nation's 
transportation  infrastructure.  Because  of  its 
unique  and  demonstrated  capabilities,  tittrotor 
aircraft  will  be  able  to  relieve  airport  and  air- 
way congestion  in  some  of  our  Nation's  busi- 
est air  transportation  markets.  Since  tittrotor 
aircraft  will  be  able  to  operate  outside  of  the 
traditional  aviation  infrastructure,  short  range 
flights  of  under  300  miles  could  be  off-loaded 
from  congested  airports,  thereby  making  room 
for  the  growth  of  air  sen/ices  t)etter  suited  to 
k)nger  range  markets. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  bring  to 
our  colleagues  attention  a  recently  released 
study  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  entitled  "Civil  Tiltrotor 
Misskins  and  Applications — The  Commercial 
Passenger  Market."  This  excellent  report  de- 
scrit)es  in  detail  the  civilian  potential  of  this 
technology  and  makes  recommendations  to 
govemment  and  industry  to  bring  this  tech- 
nology to  fruitkin  in  the  civil  sector.  Govern- 
ment and  irxlustry  would  do  well  to  follow 
through  on  the  recommendations  in  this  re- 
port. 

Again,  congratulations  to  the  \/-22  Osprey 
tiltrotor  team  for  being  awarded  the  Collier 
Trophy  and  working  so  hard  to  earn  this  well- 
deserved  recognition  and  honor. 


ALEXANDER  ADAIRE  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES  100  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  honor  one  of  Philadel- 
phia's rrxjst  outstanding  educational  Institu- 
tions. The  Alexar>der  Adaire  School  was 
four)ded  100  years  ago  to  serve  the  children 
and  ttie  Fishtown  neighborhood  in  my  district. 

The  school  was  named  for  the  father  of  Al- 
exander Adaire  who  was  born  in  Kensington 
on  May  7,  1834.  Educated  in  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools,  he  sen/ed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  for  many  years  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  in 
1874.  After  founding  the  school  in  1891,  he 
established  night  sewing  classes  in  the  mill 
district  2  years  later,  which  was  a  seminal 
event  in  the  development  of  a  night  school 
system  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Adaire  School  has  t»een  and  continues 
to  t)e  a  neighbortKXxl  school  where  parents 
arxl  community  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
school's  servk»  to  children.  Adaire  stresses 
strong  fundamental  skills  in  all  areas  of  the 
curriculum  as  well  as  social  skills  and- the 
democratic  process. 

I  congratulate  the  many  students,  teachers. 
and  parents  on  this  occasion  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  pnncipals  who  have 
served  the  school  and  the  community:  Sarah 
Gilbert,  1892-1920;  William  McLaughlin, 
1921-35;  Ftorence  Henry,  1935-39;  Monis  B. 
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Ginsberg,  1939-46;  John  J.  Welsh,  1946-52; 
Marion  Thorpe  Price,  1952-69;  Edwin  H.  Gid- 
eon, 1969-75;  Man/in  Goldenberg,  1975-89; 
and  Christopher  McGinley,  1 989  to  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Alexander  Adaire 
School.  I  wish  the  school  well  in  its  next  cen- 
tury of  serving  the  community  of  Fishtown. 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
ADOPTION  REIMBURSEMENT  ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
nse  to  reintroduce  the  Federal  Employees 
Adoption  Reimbursement  Act,  which  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  2764  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  The  bill  is  also  very  similar  to 
a  military  adoption  program  former  Senator 
Gordon  Humphrey  and  I  initiated  in  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  bill  would  allow  Federal  employees  to 
be  reimbursed  up  to  S2,000  for  the  adoption  of 
a  child.  Reimbursable  expenses  include  legal, 
agency,  and  counseling  fees,  transportation 
expenses,  foster  care  charges,  and  medical 
expenses  related  to  the  biological  mother,  the 
child,  and  the  adoptive  parents. 

To  many  childless  couples  adoption  is  the 
only  hope  for  building  a  family.  The  demand 
for  adoption  is  large — estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  one  of  every  six  couples  of  childbearing 
age.  The  supply  of  children  who  need  adop- 
tive homes,  however,  is  relatively  small  and  is 
not  responsive  to  the  demand  factors. 

In  1938,  the  National  Committee  for  Adop- 
tion [NCFAj  estimates  that  there  were  60,000 
adoptions  of  all  kinds  by  U.S.  citizens,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Federal  employees  constitute  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  total  national  work  force.  A  gen- 
erous estimate  of  the  numt)er  of  total  adop- 
tions by  Federal  employees  would  be  2  per- 
cent of  60,000  or  1,200.  We  say  "generous" 
because  adoption  is  related  to  race  and  eth- 
nicity and  persons  who  are  not  white  are  less 
likely  to  adopt,  for  many  reasons,  than  whites. 
Since  the  percentage  of  nonwhites  is  dis- 
proportionately larger  among  Federal  employ- 
ees than  the  total  work  force,  using  a  straight 
percentage  is  probably  overestimating  the  po- 
tential numbers. 

Adoption  IS  very  expensive,  averaging  about 
510,000  per  child,  which  may  have  deterred 
the  less  affluent  nonwhite  workers  from  adopt- 
ing children.  Yet,  over  40  percent  of  adoptable 
children  are  blacks. 

Some  of  the  greatest  expenses  related  to 
adoption,  especially  special  needs  adoption, 
are  medical:  The  health  care  costs  of  the  birth 
mother,  ttie  child,  and  the  adoptive  parents. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  encouraged  private  employers  to  provide 
adoption  benefits,  yet  has  provided  none  to  its 
own  work  force.  This  legislation  would  serve 
as  a  model  to  the  private  sector. 

By  enacting  this  bill,  adoption  will  become 
less  a  privilege  of  the  affluent.  It  will  bie  avail- 
able to  employees  of  different  economic  class- 
es. It  will  encourage  minority  would-be  par- 
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ents,  who  have  t)een  deterred  by  the  high 
costs  of  adoption,  to  provide  homes  for  black 
children  who  constitute  over  40  percent  of  all 
adoptable  children. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  promoting  adoption 
among  Federal  employees  by  supporting  this 
legislation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SGT.  STANLEY 
BARTUSIAK 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  one 
of  the  Amerfcans  who  made  the  ultimate  sac- 
hfice  for  their  Nation  last  week  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 

Army  Sgt.  Stanley  Walter  Bartusiak  and  27 
of  his  comrades  were  killed  February  25, 
1991,  when  a  Scud  missile  demolished  the 
barracks  thay  shared  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

Sergeant  Bartusiak  who  lived  in  Romulus, 
Ml,  was  a  longtime  resident  of  Calumet  City, 
IL,  which  is  located  in  my  district.  His  sister, 
Phyllis  Brizic,  still  lives  there  and  his  two  sons, 
Matthew  and  Edwin,  live  in  nearby  Lansing,  IL. 

As  with  al  the  men  and  women  who  have 
died  in  service  to  our  country  in  this  war  and 
others,  Stanley  Bartusiak  desen/es  the  full 
gratitude  of  this  Congress  and  all  Americans. 
While  our  Mation  celebrates  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait,  let  lb  not  forget  the  sacrifices  of  Ser- 
geant Bartusiak  and  his  comrades  in  freeing 
that  country.  We  should  also  keep  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  Stanley  Bartusiak's 
loved  ones:  His  sister;  his  sons;  his  wife, 
Diane;  his  mother,  Irene;  his  father,  Walter;  his 
two  other  sisters  and  a  brother;  and  the  rest 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  let  us  hope  that  the  pain  of 
Sergeant  Bartusiak's  family  and  that  of  all  the 
families  of  Soldiers  killed  in  this  conflict  is 
eased  by  the  knowledge  that  these  brave 
Americans  gave  their  lives  so  their  fellow  men 
and  women  could  live  free  from  tyranny. 


EMERGING  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my  col- 
league, Mr.  RiTTER,  and  1  introduced  our  ver- 
sion of  the  Emerging  Telecommunications 
Technology  Act  of  1991.  This  is  the  same  as 
Mr.  DiNGELL'3  H.R.  531,  with  one  important  dif- 
ference— it  allows  the  FCC  to  conduct  a  con> 
petitive  bidding  procedure  in  order  to  award 
the  licenses,  as  opposed  to  the  present  lottery 
method. 

I  don't  understand  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  subsidize  private  individuals  with 
no  apparent  disabilities.  The  Government  does 
this  when  thay  hold  private  lotteries  to  allocate 
the  spectrum.  This  bill  changes  the  method  to 
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a  public  auction,  the  proceeds  of  wtiich  go  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  After  all,  in  a  free  market 
system,  if  the  consumer  wants  a  product  and 
rt  belongs  to  someone  else,  he  must  first  pay 
the  owner  for  it.  These  spectrums  now  belong 
to  the  United  States.  So  let's  sell  them. 

These  new  spectrums  represent  billions  of 
dollars  that  do  not  come  from  taxes  or  other 
programs.  The  emancipation  of  these  under 
utilized  airwaves  promotes  the  growth  of  our 
telecommunications  industries  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury, while  simultaneously  allowing  the  Treas- 
ury to  receive  the  necessary  compensation. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  AGAINST 
SYRIAN  JEWS 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  screening  of  "Shad- 
ows," a  film  depicting  the  extreme  human 
rights  violations  toward  Jews  that  are  pres- 
ently occurring  in  Syria.  After  viewing  this  film, 
my  heart  went  out  to  those  4,500  Jews  who 
are  continuously  persecuted  by  Syrian  authori- 
ties. The  Syrian  secret  police — Mukhabarat — 
nx)nitor  Syrian  Jews  by  reading  their  mail  and 
tapping  their  telephones.  Jews  are  denied 
Government  employment,  the  right  to  seek 
adequate  religious  education,  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Mukhabarat  akxjut  vir- 
tually every  transaction  that  occurs.  Their  syn- 
agogues have  been  burned,  random  acts  of 
violence  are  common,  torture  is  frequent,  arbi- 
trary detention  and  incarceration  are  routine, 
and  executions  are  all  too  common.  When  a 
Jew  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  Syria, 
his  property  is  turned  over  to  the  Palestinian 
refugee  agerx:y. 

These  serious  injustices  have  continued 
unabated  for  decades.  In  1948,  Syria  became 
a  prison  for  the  Jewish  people  because  Jews 
were  denied  the  right  to  emigrate.  In  1956, 
Jewish  homes  were  marked  so  that  every  Jew 
could  be  killed,  and  in  1967,  Jews  were  forced 
to  stay  in  their  homes  for  6  months  so  as  to 
be  easily  monitored  by  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment. Syrian  Jews  today  are  described  by  the 
film  as  "lifelong  hostages  and  convenient 
scapegoats." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
note  of  the  horrible  plight  of  the  Syrian  Jews 
and  condemn  the  Syrian  Government  for  its 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  against  its 
Jewish  minority. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARMY  INFANTRY 
SPEC.  ANDY  ALANIZ  KILLED  IN 
DEFENSE  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1991 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trit)ute 
to  a  valiant  young  man  from  Corpus  Christi, 
TX,  who  made  ttie  ultimate  sacrifice  for  free- 
dom by  fighting  to  liberate  Kuwait  after  Sad- 
dam Hussein  waged  an  evil  war. 
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Anny  Infantry  Spec.  Andy  Alaniz,  a  graduate 
of  Moody  High  School  in  Corpus  Christi,  TX, 
has  joined  the  numlaer  of  brave  Americans 
who  have  died  in  defense  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 

In  a  cruel  twist  of  irony.  Specialist  Alaniz 
was  killed  in  the  final  hours  of  battle,  right 
around  the  time  President  Bush  declared  a 
cessation  of  American  offensive  actions. 
Alaniz,  a  freckle-faced,  left-handed  baseball 
player  is  survived  by  his  parents,  his  new  wife, 
Cathy,  and  his  yet  unborn  child.. 

In  a  Novemt)er  letter  to  his  own  father,  Andy 
wrote  of  becoming  a  father  and  expressing 
thanks  to  his  fattier  for  the  outstanding  job  the 
senior  Alaniz  had  done.  I  read  from  the  letter: 

The  news  from  Cathy  about  the  baby  has 
made  me  sick  to  even  be  here.  You  did  every- 
thing iwssible  for  us  and  we  never  even  said 
thank  you  *  *  *.  All  those  times  you  brought 
us  candies  in  your  lunch  box  and  all  we  did 
we  grab  it  and  run.  All  those  times  you  came 
to  my  ball  games  and  it  always  made  me 
play  better.  Thank  you  for  everything  you've 
done  for  me.  I'm  maintaining  all  right  so 
don't  worry  about  me— worry  about  the  oth- 
ers. I  love  you.  Pop.  take  care. 

The  family  received  a  second  letter  from 
Andy  the  day  before  his  funeral,  dated  just  a 
few  days  prior  to  his  death.  He  had  enclosed 
photographs  of  himself,  his  companions,  and 
the  tank  in  which  they  operated — probably  the 
same  tank  in  which  Andy  died.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  received  his  sister's  Valentine 
card  and  anxiously  looked  forward  to  coming 
home. 

This  young  man's  message  to  his  family 
touches  my  soul.  We  will  miss  Andy,  and  we 
will  always  remember  him.  His  gallant  spirit 
will  live  on  in  the  precious  memories  of  his 
family  and  friends. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  com- 
memoration of  this  brave  young  man  who  died 
on  the  battlefield,  engaging  the  enemy  in  a 
noble  cause.  Help  me  to  assure  his  family  that 
they  will  always  have  the  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  nation.  We  love  you,  Andy. 


HOUSE  BIDS  FAREWELL  TO 
PASQUALE  BONANNI.  EXECUTIVE 
CHEF 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Pasquale 
Bonanni,  who  retired  on  February  15,  after  24 
years  as  our  own  executive  chef  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bonanni  tjecame  executive  chef  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1966.  He 
has  set  a  standard  of  excellence  and  quality 
service  for  the  Memtiers  and  staff  of  the 
House  which  will  be  hard  to  match. 

Born  on  February  6,  1927,  in  Ovindali,  Italy, 
Mr.  Bonanni  left  his  native  land  in  1947  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Amenca.  In  1952,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  to  marry  his  childhood  sweet- 
tieart,  Anna.  They  returned  to  the  United 
States  together  and  took  up  residence  in 
Washington,    DC.    For    the    last    19    years. 
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Pasquale  has  lived  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, in  Kettering,  MD. 

Before  joining  the  House  as  executive  chef 
in  1966,  Pasquale  was  for  14  years  tfie  ban- 
quet chef  at  the  Statler  Hilton. 

Over  the  many  years,  Pasquale  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards,  including  Chef  of 
the  Year  in  1985. 

Pasquale  and  Anna  have  two  children,  Mary 
and  Robert,  arxl  have  six  grarKlchlldren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  abte  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  ttie  House  ttie  accomplistv 
ments  of  our  retired  executive  chef,  Pasquale 
Bonanni.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  wishing  Pasquale  and  Anna  all 
the  b»est  that  retirement  has  to  offer,  and  to  be 
assured  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  truly  miss  him. 


THE  16TH  ANNUAL  BROOKLYN 
IRISH-AMERICAN  PARADE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  commerrxirate  the  16th  annual 
Brooklyn  Irish-American  Parade,  taking  place 
on  March  24,  1991.  This  fine  occasion,  begun 
on  the  year  of  America's  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, continues  as  a  reminder  of  ttie  role  ttie 
Insh  freedom  fighters  played  in  America's  bat- 
tle for  independence. 

The  parade  will  highlight  the  cultural,  histori- 
cal, and  educational  accomplishments  of 
Brooklyn's  IristvAmerrcan  community  and  will 
encourage  the  appreciation  of  ancient  Irish  tra- 
ditions. Yet  the  day  is  more  than  a  tribute  to 
the  Irish-Americans  of  Brooklyn;  it  Is  a  cele- 
bration of  Brooklyn's  cultural  diversity  and  rich- 
ness. The  parade  will  take  place  in  the  neigtv 
txirhood  of  Propsect  Park,  the  historic  site  of 
the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  the  battle  in  which  Irish 
freedom  fighters  gave  their  lives  to  secure 
American  independence.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land and  America  have  always  shared  a  com- 
mon heritage  in  the  struggle  of  free  men  and 
women  to  govern  their  own  affairs  and  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
the  Brooklyn  Irish-American  Parade  is  held 
every  year.  I  am  very  pleased  to  announce 
that  Bill  Burke,  senior  vk;e-president  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  will  be  the  grand  marshal  of 
the  1991  parade. 

This  year's  parade  wiH  remember  and  con> 
memorate  the  75th  anniversary  of  ttie  Easter 
Rising  of  1916.  From  Wolfe  Tone,  the  father  of 
Irish  Republicism  to  Padraic  Pearse,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Insh 
Reputjlic  whch  was  proclaimed  on  April  24, 
1916,  the  journey  continues  for  a  free  and 
united  Irish  nation.  The  stirring  opening  words 
of  the  1916  proclamation,  "Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women, in  the  name  of  God  and  the  dead 
generations  from  which  She  receives  her  okj 
tradition  of  nationtiood,  Ireland,  through  us, 
summons  her  children  to  hier  flag  and 
strikes  for  her  freedom",  capture  the  spirit  of 
the  Irish  struggle  for  freedom.  This  year  ttie 
parade  will  gratefully  remember  the  signers  of 
that  Declaration  of  Irish  Independence:  Thom- 
as J.  Clarke,  Sean  MacDiarmada,  Padraic  H. 
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Pearse,  James  Connolly,  Thomas 
MacDonagh,  Eamonn  Ceannt,  and  Joseph 
Plunkett. 

We  can  draw  important  parallels  between 
the  Easter  Rising  of  1916  and  Ireland's  battle 
for  independerx;e  commemorated  in  this 
year's  Brooklyn  Irish-American  Parade,  and 
the  same  struggle  America  underwent  to  se- 
cure its  own  freedom  over  200  years  ago.  The 
role  the  Irish  played  in  the  successful  Amer- 
ican erxleavor  for  freedom  should  rrot  be  for- 
gotten, even  as  the  Irish  struggle  carries  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member the  spirit  that  the  annual  Brooklyn 
Irish-American  Parade  tries  to  recapture  and 
the  critical  role  tfiat  spirit  has  played  in  our 
own  history. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  THE  FAMILY  OF 
CPL.  BRIAN  SIMPSON 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  call  your  attention  to  Cpl.  Brian 
Simpson,  one  of  the  181  U.S.  soldiers  who 
died  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Tragically, 
Brian  was  or)e  of  those  soWiers  who  died  in 
an  Iraqi  Scud  missile  attack  on  a  United 
States  barracks  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Brian  enlisted  in  tfie  U.S.  Army  in  1986.  He 
was  released  from  active  duty  early  in  Janu- 
ary. However,  he  was  recalled  on  January  31, 
as  a  refueling  specialist  for  Apache  heli- 
copters. Brian  had  been  in  Saudi  Arabia  a 
mere  5  days  before  his  death. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  funeral  services  for  Cpl.  Brian  Simpson. 
The  death  of  a  soldier  takes  on  a  whole  dif- 
ferent meaning  wtien  you  meet  and  see  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  soldier's  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Bnan's  parents,  Har- 
okj  Simpson  and  Christine  Jensen,  Brian's 
wife,  Hope  Simpson.  Brian's  brother,  Michael 
Simpson,  and  Brian's  stepfather.  James  Jen- 
sen. The  heart  of  tfie  Nation  goes  out  to  you. 


THE    VETERANS     ENTREPRENEUR- 
SHIP  PROMOTION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVA.VIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  we  cel- 
ebrate the  restoratkxi  of  freedom  and  peace  in 
Kuwait,  today  as  East-West  relations  move 
away  from  confrontation  toward  cooperation, 
today  as  we  see  more  nations  march  toward 
denvjcracy  urxjer  the  banner  of  nevirtound 
freedom,  let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  those 
who  have  secured  peace  and  our  way  of  life 
for  this  and  preceding  generatkins.  We  should 
heed  the  words  of  Calvin  Coolkjge  who  wisely 
observed:  "A  nation  whk^  forgets  its  defend- 
ers will  itself  be  forgotten."  Isnt  it  ironic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ttiat  when  we  talk  about  helping 
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Americans,  we  seldom  consider  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  helped  us — the  men  and 
women  who  have  sacrificed,  suffered,  and 
bled  for  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  people 
I  am  here  to  help.  Today,  I  am  reintroducing, 
along  with  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  Mr.  Penny,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training  and  Em- 
ployment, legislation  to  help  American  veter- 
ans become  more  competitive  in  the  worid  of 
business. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  immeas- 
urably from  the  service  of  the  over  27  million 
veterans  who  have  made  great  sacrifices  in 
the  defense  of  freedom,  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  and  the  protection  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Our  country  also  has  been 
enriched  by  neariy  3.5  million  veteran-owned 
businesses  which  are  contributing  to  the  vital- 
ity and  prosperity  of  the  American  economy  by 
providing  goods  and  services,  revenues,  and 
job  opportunities.  Despite  this  progress  and  a 
seemingly  high  number  of  veteran-owned 
firms,  research  shows  that  veterans,  particu- 
larly Vietnam-era  veterans,  have  a  low  rate  of 
business  ownership  in  comparison  to  other 
groups.  Ventures  owned  by  veterans  tend  to 
be  newer,  smaller,  and  less  secure  financially 
than  nonveteran-owned  concerns.  Although 
disabled  veterans  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to 
be  self-employed  as  veterans  who  are  not  dis- 
abled, their  inability  to  obtain  capital  results  in 
low  ircome  levels  and  higher  rates  of  busi- 
ness failure. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  will 
create  a  new  generation  of  war-time  veterans. 
Some  of  these  veterans  will  confront  the 
daunting  task  of  reestablishing  themselves  in 
the  civilian  workplace  during  a  recession.  For 
many  of  these  veterans,  self-employment  will 
provide  an  avenue  of  financial  security  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Others  will  see 
opportunities  in  the  marketplace  and  pursue 
careers  as  independent  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses. For  these  veterans,  entrepreneurship 
offers  the  challenge  of  owning  and  operating 
their  own  firms  and  the  rewards  of  developing 
and  marketing  innovative  products  and  serv- 
ices. The  United  States  has  responsibility  to 
provide  the  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
as  well  as  other  men  and  women  who  choose 
to  serve  their  country  through  participation  in 
the  al-volunteer  force,  with  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  succeed  as  owners  of  small  busi- 
ness ooncerns. 

During  this  decade  and  beyond,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  veterans  are  expected  to 
start  small  businesses.  Many  of  these  new 
business  owners  will  come  from  among  the 
over  8  million  Vietnarrvera  veterans  who  are  in 
that  age  group  which  generally  produces  the 
majority  of  new  business  starts.  The  veteran 
population  IS  also  expected  to  grow  during  this 
penod  as  a  result  of  glotaal  developments 
which  will  precipitate  a  reduction  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  around  the  world.  These  ac- 
tions will  also  necessitate  the  closing  of  many 
domestic  and  overseas  bases  and,  ultimately, 
result  in  the  discharge  of  hundreds  of  military 
personnel.  It  is  expected  that,  as  these  new 
veterans  make  the  transition  tack  to  civilian 
life,  many  will  choose  the  path  of  entrepre- 
neurship and  start  small  businesses. 
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It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  remove  all  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  and  growth  of  vet- 
eran-ownad  small  businesses.  The  elimination 
of  such  obstacles  would  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  Nation  and  expand  the 
number  o(  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Veteran$  have  and  always  will  merit  the  ap- 
preciation and  special  conskjeration  of  Ameri- 
cans. Out  national  policies  express  this.  In 
May  1983,  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  in  a  decision  reaffirming  the  special 
rights  of  veterans,  sakJ  this:  "Veterans  have 
been  obligated  to  drop  their  own  affairs  and 
take  up  thie  burdens  of  the  Nation,  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  mental  and  physical  haz- 
ards as  well  as  the  economic  and  family  det- 
riments which  are  peculiar  to  military  service 
and  which  do  not  exist  in  normal  civil  life.  Our 
country  has  a  longstanding  policy  of  com- 
pensating veterans  for  their  past  contributions 
by  providing  them  with  numerous  advantages. 
This  policy  has  always  been  deemed  to  be  le- 
gitimate." The  majority  of  Federal  programs  to 
compensate  and  assist  veterans  have  been 
focused  primarily  in  the  areas  of  health  care, 
educational  benefits,  and  housing  aid.  While 
the  Congress  has  acted  to  establish  programs 
to  assist  \/eterans  in  many  important  areas,  it 
has  yet  to  provide  them  with  something  even 
more  fundamental — economic  opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  role  of  government  is  to  provide 
justice,  preserve  liberty,  safeguard  individual 
freedoms,  and  deferxl  its  citizens  against  tyr- 
anny of  ?ny  kind.  Yet.  its  duties  must  be 
viewed  in  a  larger  context.  For,  where  pos- 
sible, it  should  provide,  not  guarantee,  oppor- 
tunities to  its  citizens.  Forrest  P.  Sherman 
once  said  this  of  opportunity:  "No  man  can 
make  his  opportunity.  He  can  only  make  use 
of  such  o(Jportunities  as  occur."  The  bill  I  am 
reintroducing  today  provides  an  opportunity 
that  has  eluded  veterans  until  now.  Specifi- 
cally, this  legislation  would  create  opportuni- 
ties for  veteran-owned  small  businesses  to  tje- 
come  suppliers  of  needed  goods  and  services 
to  the  Federal  Government  through  access  to 
contract  award  opportunities  in  the  $180  billion 
Federal  market.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  promote  and  assist  the  creation,  develop- 
ment, and  growth  of  small  businesses  owned 
by  veterans,  including  those  who  are  women 
and  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  appended  to  this  state- 
ment the  bill  and  a  section-by-section  analysis. 
However,  I  believe  it  important  to  briefly  sunv 
marize  the  main  provisions  of  this  legislation 
for  my  colleagues.  First,  it  would  create  the 
Veterans  Business  Opportunity  and  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Program,  governmentwide 
procurement  program  to  assist  eligible  vet- 
eran-owned small  businesses  to  receive  Fed- 
eral Government  contracts.  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish an  annual  governmentwide  procure- 
ment goal  for  veteran-owned  small  businesses 
of  5  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  all 
prime  and  subcontract  awards.  Veterans  who 
have  served  for  a  specified  period  of  duty  and 
have  been  honorably  discharged  and  who  own 
and  control  on  a  daily  basis  at  least  51  per- 
cent of  a  srnall  business  that  is  at  least  1  year 
old  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
curement program.  The  legislation  woukJ  em- 
power the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
to   enter   Into   contracts   with   other    Federal 
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agencies  to  perform  construction  work  or  to 
furnish  articles  or  services  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  capacity  of  prime  contractor, 
the  SBA  would  subcontract  the  work  to  be 
performed  to  a  veteran-owned  small  business 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program.  A  firm 
would  participate  in  the  program  for  up  to  5 
years,  spending  not  more  than  three  of  these 
in  a  developmental  stage  and  not  more  than 
two  in  a  transitional  stage.  During  each  stage, 
a  firm  would  receive  various  types  of  assist- 
ance— ^financial,  technical,  managerial,  and 
marketing — to  tielp  it  achieve  its  business 
goals  and  develop  competitive  skills.  A  pro- 
gram participant  woukj  be  required  to  submit 
an  annual  business  report  detailing  his  firm's 
contract  performance  capabilities.  This  profile 
would  be  distributed  to  the  various  purchasing 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
in  identifying  contract  opportunities  for  vet- 
eran-owned businesses.  A  veterans  business 
counselor  woukJ  be  assigned  to  each  program 
participant  to  aid  in  meeting  business  plan  tar- 
gets and  goals. 

Second,  the  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
availability  of  adequate  capital  for  business 
start-up  arxj  expansion  remains  an  obstacle  to 
the  development  and  growth  of  veteran-owned 
small  businesses.  It  addresses  this  problem  by 
estat>lishing  within  the  SBA  a  guaranteed  loan 
program  for  these  concerns.  The  SBA  would 
also  be  directed  to  study  methods  to  reduce 
costs  incurred  by  veteran-owned  small  busi- 
nesses in  applying  for  and  securing  loans  and 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Third,  veterarKJwned  small  concerns  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  all  SBA  programs 
which  provide  entrepreneurial  training,  coun- 
seling, and  management  assistance.  Funds 
would  be  authorized  for  the  SBA  to  make 
grants  to  educational  institutions,  private  busi- 
nesses, nonprofit  organizations,  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  to  develop  and. im- 
plement outreach  programs  for  veterans.  In 
addition,  an  interagency  working  group  would 
be  formed  to  develop  a  comprehensive  out- 
reach program  to  assist  veterans  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  and  current  military  personnel 
affected  by  manpower  reductions.  This  pro- 
gram would  offer  business  training  and  man- 
agement assistaix:e,  employment  arxl  reloca- 
tion counseling,  and  provide  information  on 
veterans  benefits  and  entitlements  and  the 
new  procurement  program. 

Fourth,  the  measure  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  collect  and  report  information  on  the 
number  of  veteran-owned  sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  and  corporations,  and  those  that 
are  first-time  recipients  of  Federal  contracts. 
Improving  data  collection  on  veterans  will  help 
estatMish  a  reliatile  statistical  prcture  of  vet- 
eran-owned tHJSinesses  in  America.  It  will  also 
help  policymakers  and  lawmakers  pinpoint 
special  needs  of  veterans  and  identify  areas 
where  policy  changes  and  program  improve- 
ments are  needed. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  would  create  a  nine- 
member  National  Veterans  Business  Council 
made  up  of  high-level  Federal  officials  and  pri- 
vate sector  representatives  appointed  by  the 
PreskJent.  The  council  would  review  the  role 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  in  as- 
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sisting  veteran-owned  small  businesses  as 
well  as  compile  data  relating  to  all  veteran- 
owned  businesses.  The  council,  tased  upon 
its  review,  wouW  develop  detailed  multiyear 
plans,  with  specrfk;  goals  and  timetables,  for 
both  public  and  private  sector  actions  to  pro- 
mote increased  business  development  and 
ownership  by  veterans. 

Our  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation  because  of  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Acknowledging  the  Nation's  spe- 
cial debt  to  these  individuals,  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt said  in  1903:  "A  man  who  is  good 
enough  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  country  is 
good  enough  to  be  given  a  square  deal  after- 
wards. More  than  that  no  man  is  entitled  to, 
and  less  than  that  no  man  shall  have."  We 
need  to  recognize  the  contributions  and  re- 
member the  sacrifices  of  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  with  more  than  speeches  of  grati- 
tude and  praise.  Let  us  show  our  gratitude  by 
giving  them  something  they  have  never  had 
tjefore — an  economk;  opportunity.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  provides  that  opportunity,  the 
square  deal  that  they  deserve.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  guaranteeing  this 
opportunity  to  all  veterans  by  supporting  this 
bill. 

A  section-by-section  summary  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 
Sectton-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Veter- 

.^Ns  Entrepreneurship  Promotion  Act  of 

1991 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Veterans 
Entrepreneurship  Promotion  Act  of  1991.  ' 

SECTION  2.  FINDINGS.  PURPOSES.  .\ND 

DEFINITIONS 

Findings 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  United  States 
has  benefitted  immeasurably  from  the  ser\-- 
ice  of  over  27.000.000  veterans  who  have  made 
great  sacrifices  in  the  defense  of  freedom, 
the  preser\'ation  of  democracy,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Nearly 
3.500,000  veteran-owned  businesses  contribute 
to  the  vitality,  strength,  and  prosperity  of 
the  American  economy  by  providing  goods 
and  services,  revenues,  and  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

Despite  this  progress,  veterans,  particu- 
larly Vietnam-era  veterans,  have  a  low  rate 
of  business  ownership  in  comparison  to  non- 
veterans.  Businesses  owned  by  veterans  are 
newer,  smaller,  and  less  secure  financially 
than  businesses  owned  by  non-veterans.  Al- 
though disabled  veterans  are  nearly  twice  as 
likely  to  be  self-employed  as  veterans  who 
are  not  disabled,  their  inability  to  obtain 
capital  results  in  low  Income  levels  and 
higher  rates  of  business  failure. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
will  create  a  new  generation  of  war-time  vet- 
erans. Some  of  these  veterans  will  confront 
the  daunting  task  of  reestablishing  them- 
selves in  the  civilian  workplace  during  a  re- 
cession. For  many  of  these  veterans,  self-em- 
ployment will  provide  an  avenue  of  financial 
security  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Others  will  see  opportunities  in  the  market- 
place and  pursue  careers  as  independent  own- 
ers of  small  businesses.  For  these  veterans, 
entrepreneurship  offers  the  challenge  of  own- 
ing and  operating  their  own  firms  and  the  re- 
ward of  developing  and  marketing  innova- 
tive products  and  services.  The  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  the 
veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  as  well  as 
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other  men  and  women  who  choose  to  serve 
their  country  through  participation  in  the 
all-volunteer  force,  with  the  tools  necessary 
to  succeed  as  owners  of  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

During  the  1990's.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  veterans  are  expected  to  start  small 
businesses.  Many  of  these  new  business  own- 
ers will  come  from  among  the  other  8.000.000 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  who  are  generally  in 
the  35-45  age  category,  the  age  group  produc- 
ing the  majority  of  new  business  starts. 

In  all  likelihood,  glolwil  developments  dur- 
ing this  decade  will  precipitate  a  reduction 
in  U.S.  military  forces  and  the  closing  of 
bases,  causing  thousands  of  men  and  women 
to  join  the  existing  veteran  population.  It  is 
expected  that  many  of  these  veterans  will 
pursue  the  path  of  entrepreneurship  and 
start  small  businesses. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  development  and  growth  of 
businesses  owned  and  controlled  by  veterans. 
The  elimination  of  such  obstacles  would  en- 
hance the  economic  vitality  of  the  nation 
and  expand  the  number  of  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  federal  government. 
Purposes 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  to  foster  en- 
hanced entrepreneurship  among  veterans  by 
providing  increased  opportunities;  vigor- 
ously promote  the  legitimate  interests  of 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
veterans:  and  ensure  that  those  concerns  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  purchases  made  by  the 
federal  government. 

Definitions 

The  term  "'Administration"  means  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  term 
"Administrator"  refers  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  SBA.  The  terms  ""veteran"  and  ""small 
business  concern  owned  and  controlled  by 
veterans  "  have  the  meaning  such  terms  have 
within  the  Small  Business  Act. 

SECTION  3.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  DEFINITIONS 

The  term  ""small  business  concern  owned 
and  controlled  by  veterans"  is  defined  as  a 
concern  that  is  at  least  51  percent  owned  by 
one  or  more  veterans,  or  in  the  case  of  a  put*- 
licly  owned  business,  at  least  51  pecent  of  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  one  or  more  vet- 
erans, and  whose  management  and  dally 
business  operations  are  controlled  by  such 
veterans. 

The  term  "veteran"  means  an  individual 
who  received  an  honorable  discharge  and  was 
discharged  or  released  (11  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability:  (2)  from  active  duty  after 
having  served  on  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  2  years:  (3)  from  active  duty  for  the 
convenience  of  the  federal  government;  or  (4) 
following  either  180  days  of  continuous  ac- 
tive duty  or  the  period  of  call-up  as  an  acti- 
vated member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  The  term  ""Persian 
Gulf  War"  means  the  period  beginning  on 
August  2.  1990  and  ending  on  the  date  pre- 
scrit>ed  by  Presidential  proclamation  or  by 
law. 

SECTION  i.  PROCUREMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  Act  requires  the  President  to  establish 
annually  a  government-wide  goal  that  not 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
value  of  all  federal  prime  and  subcontract 
procurement  be  awarded  to  veteran-owned 
small  businesses.  The  annual  government- 
wide  goal  for  participation  by  small  business 
concerns  is  increased  from  not  less  than  20 
percent  to  not  less  than  25  percent.  The  Act 
also  requires  the  head  of  each  federal  agency, 
after  consultation  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA).  to  establish  annually 
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a  goal  for  procurement  from  veteran-owned 
small  businesses  and  to  attempt  annually  to 
increase  participation  by  such  businesses  in 
each  industry  category  In  procurement  con- 
tracts of  the  agency.  The  goals  should  real- 
istically reflect  the  potential  of  veteran- 
owned  businesses  to  jjerform  federal  procure- 
ment contracts  and  subcontracts.  (Note:  The 
Small  Business  Act  already  requires  such 
government-wide  and  agency  goal-settinsr 
procedures  for  small  businesses  and  for  small 
businesses  owned  and  controlled  by  social 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals.] 

SECTION  5.  REPORTI.NG. 

The  bill  requires  the  head  of  each  federal 
agency  to  submit  to  the  SBA  annua!  reports 
on  the  extent  of  participation  in  procure- 
ment contracts  by  veteran-owned  businesses 
and  to  justify  failures  to  meet  the  goals.  The 
SBA  will  analyze  these  submissions  and  an- 
nually prepare  a  report  to  the  President  de- 
tailing the  extent  of  participation  in  federal 
procurement  contracts  by  vecerar.-owned 
businesses.  The  President  will  include  this 
information  in  each  annual  report  "to  the 
Congress  on  the  State  of  Small  Business. 
[Note:  The  Small  Business  Act  already  re- 
quires the  President's  annuai  report  on  the 
State  of  Small  Business  to  include  data  -^n 
federal  procurement  contracts  performed  by 
small  businesses  and  by  small  busmesse.s 
owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals.] 

SECTION  6.  SL'BCO.NTR.^CTING. 

The  Act  makes  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  veteran-owned  small  businesses 
shall  have  the  maximum  piactivable  oppor- 
tunity to  pai'ticipate  in  the  performance  of 
contracts  and  subcontracts  let  by  any  fed- 
eral agency  and  that  prime  contractors  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  amounts  due  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  their  subcontracts  with  ve'eran-owned 
small  businesses.  To  this  end.  ail  contracts 
let  by  any  federal  agency,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, will  contain  a  clause  requirint; 
prime  contractors  to  agree  to  carry  out  this 
policy  in  the  awarding  of  subcontracts,  to 
the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  the  contract.  Any  pro- 
curement contract  that  exceeds  $500,000  or 
$1,000,000  in  the  case  of  construction  con- 
tracts) must  contain  a  subcontracting  plan 
that  provides  the  maximum  practicable  op- 
portunity for  veteran-owned  businesses  to 
participate  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. Elach  subcontracting  plan  must  in- 
clude percentage  goals  for  the  utilization  of 
veteran-owned  businesses  as  subcontractors 
and  a  description  of  the  efforts  the  bidder 
will  take  to  assure  that  veteran-owned  busi- 
nesses will  have  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
compete  for  subcontracts.  If  a  successful  bid- 
der fails  to  submit  an  acceptable  sub- 
contracting plan  within  the  time  limit  pre- 
scribed in  the  agency  regulations,  the  bidder 
win  become  ineligible  to  be  awarded  the  con- 
tract. [Note:  The  Small  Business  Act  already 
contains  the  same  subcontracting  require- 
ments for  small  businesses  and  for  small  dis- 
advantaged businesses.] 

SECTION  7.  INFORMATION  COLLECTION. 

It  Will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  SBA 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  procurement  practices  and 
procedures  of  federal  agencies  and  to  dis- 
seminate upon  request  such  information  to 
veteran-owned  small  businesses. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  in  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training  and  the  Adminis- 
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trator  of  the  SBA.  to  undertake  efforts  each 
fiscal  year  aimed  at  identifying  veteran- 
ownad  small  businesses.  The  Secretary  will 
advise  these  businesses  that  information 
concerning  federal  procurement  is  availble 
from  the  SBA. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  di- 
rected to  collect  procurement  data  from  fed- 
eral agencies  on  small  bu.siness  owned  and 
controlled  by  veterans  that,  beg-inning  with 
fiscal  year  1991,  are  first -time  recipients  of 
contracts. 

This  letfislation  requires  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment 
and  Training  to  annually  collect  and  make 
available  inform.ation  on  firms  owned  and 
controlled  by  veterans. 

SECTION  8.  STATE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  REPORT. 

The  Act  amends  the  Small  Business  a.id 
Econcmic  Policy  Act  of  1980  to  require  that 
mfoitnation  on  small  businesses  owned  and 
controlled  by  veterans — including  those 
owned  by  disabled  veterans— be  included  ;n 
the  arinual  State  of  Small  Business  Report. 
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SECTION  9.  LOANS  Tf)  VLTEKANS 

This  section  of  the  proposed  legislation 
amends  the  .Small  Business  .\ct  'oy  adding  a 
new  section  that  authorizes  the  SBA  to  enter 
into  atrreements  with  banks  or  other  finan- 
cial iriStitutions  to  make  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness Concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  veter- 
ans—including loans  to  veterans  under  the 
■Veterans  Business  Opportunity  and  Develop- 
ment Program— with  SBA  tvuaranteeing  to 
pay  part  of  any  loss  sustained  by  the  lender. 

To  oe  eligible  for  progra.m  participation, 
the  3BA  must  determine  that  the  type  and 
anioiHit  of  assistance  requested  by  the  vet- 
eran-cwned  businesses  are  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  other 
sources.  The  SBA  must  also  determine  that 
other  general  eligibility  requirements  are 
satisfied. 

Tha  proposed  bill  increases  certain  loan- 
h'uarantee  percenUiges  in  connection  with 
SBA  truaranteed  loans  to  veteran-owned 
small  businesses.  Specifically,  the  guarantee 
may  tot  be  less  than  95  percent  for  loans  of 
$155,000  or  less.  For  loans  that  exceed 
$155.Qt)0.  the  guarantee  may  not  be  less  than 
80  percent  nor  more  than  90  percent.  Under 
7. a'  i^neral  business  loan  program,  the  cur- 
rent guarantees  for  loan  amounts  are  as  fol- 
lows- the  guarantee  may  not  be  less  than  90 
percent  for  loans  of  $155,000  or  less.  For  loans 
that  exceed  $155,000.  the  guarantee  may  not 
be  leas  than  70  percent  nor  more  than  85  per- 
cent. The  federal  government  exposure  may 
not  elceed  $750,000. 

The  Act  permits  participating  lenders  to 
retain  one-half  of  the  fee  collected  on  loans 
to  veterans  under  this  section,  including 
loans  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

The  legislation  requires  that  within  90 
days  of  the  Act's  enactment  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA  issue  regulations  to  ensure 
that  loans  made  under  the  Veterans  Business 
Opportunity  and  Development  Program  are 
favortble  to  veterans  in  terms  of  m.aturity 
and  assessing  the  borrower's  collateral.  More 
specifically,  the  length  of  the  loans  is  to  'oe 
the  longest  feasible  com.mensurate  with  abil- 
ity to  repay.  Subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
loan  maturities  may  not  exceed  12  years. 

The  Administrator  of  the  SBA  will  study 
ways  to  reduce  the  costs  to  veterans  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  program,  and  will  within 
one  year  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report  of  findings  together  with 
legislative  and  administrative  recommenda- 
tions. 


SECTION  10.  ENTREPRENEURIAL  TRAINING, 
COUNSEtING,  AND  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Administrator  of  the  SBA  will  facili- 
tate access  of  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  veterans  to  SBAs  business  de- 
velopment and  assistance  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Small  Business  Development  Center, 
Small  Business  Institute,  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executi-ves  (SCORE),  and  Active 
Corps  of  Executives  (ACE)  programs. 

SECTION  11.  GRANTS  FOR  VETERANS  OUTREACH 
PROGRAMS. 

The  Aot  would  permit  the  SBA  to  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  and  coop- 
erative agreements  with  various  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations  in  order  to 
establish  outreach  programs  for  veterans. 

SECTION  12.  OUTRE..\CH  PROGRAM  FOR  VETERANS 
OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  AND  VETER.^NS 
AFFECTED  BY  REDUCTIONS  IN  AR.MED  FORCES 
PERSO.V^EL. 

The  Aot  directs  the  SBA  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the 
Assistant;  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training  to  establish  an 
interagency  working  group  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive outreach  program  to  assist  veter- 
ans of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  veterans  af- 
fected by  military  manpower  cuts.  The  pro- 
gram would  offer  business  training  and  man- 
agement assistance,  employment  and  reloca- 
tion counseling,  and  provide  information  on 
veterans  benefits,  entitlements,  and  the  new 
procurement  program. 

SECTIO,-*  13.  ASSOCI.^TE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR 
VETERANS  PROGRAMS. 

The  bill  creates  within  the  SBA  the  posi- 
tions of  Associate  Administrator  for  Veter- 
ans Programs  and  Deputy  Associate  Adm.in- 
istrator  for  Veterans  Programs  to  formulate 
and  execute  policies  and  programs  esta'D- 
lished  by  tnis  bill,  including  the  Veterans 
Business  Opportunity  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

SECTION  li.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  VETERANS  BUSI- 
NESS OPPORTUNITY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  F'RO- 
GHAM. 

This  section  of  the  proposed  legislation 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  that  establishes  within  the  SBA 
a  govermnent-wide  program— the  Veterans 
Business  Opportunity  and  Development  Pro- 
gram—to assist  certified  veteran-owned 
small  businesses  to  receive  federal  procure- 
ment contracts. 

The  Act  empowers  the  SBA  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  other  federal  agencies  to  per- 
form, construction  work  for  the  Government 
or  to  provide  articles,  equipment,  supplies, 
services  Or  materials.  (The  bill  sets  forth 
procedures  by  which  the  SBA  can  appeal  de- 
cisions by  agency  procurement  officers  not 
to  make  available  to  the  program  contracts 
that  the  BBA  certifies  itself  competent  and 
responsible  to  perform.)  Acting  in  the  capac- 
ity of  prime  contractor,  the  SBA  will  sub- 
contract work  to  be  performed  to  veteran- 
owned  small  businesses  that  have  been  cer- 
tified for  participation  in  the  Veterans  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  and  Development  Program. 

Certified  firms  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
specific  contracts  if  they  have  been  deemed 
capable  of  performing  the  work  and  if  con- 
tract awards  would  not  result  in  costs  to  the 
awarding  agency  that  exceed  a  fair  market 
price.  Contracts  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  competation  restricted  to  certified  firms  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at 
least  two  eligible  firms  will  submit  offers  at 
a  fair  market  price.  The  bill  specifies  proce- 
dures for  the  determination  of  fair  market 
prices. 
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To  be  eligible  for  pro-am  participation, 
veteran-owned  businesses  must  meet  certifi- 
cation requirements  contained  in  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  SBA.  Such  regula- 
tions will  require  that  firms  certify  annually 
that  they  are  owned  and  controlled  by  veter- 
ans (a  business  must  be  at  least  51  percent 
veteran-owned)  and  that  firms  have  been  in 
business  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  before  the  date  of  application.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  waive  the  one-year  business 
operation  requirement  in  appropriate  cases. 
Firms  must  certify  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived and  will  not  assert  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive procurement  contracts  under  the  sec- 
tion 8(a)  program  of  the  SBA  or  the  section 
1207  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  SBA  will  issue  regulations  establish- 
ing a  limitation  on  the  personal  net  worth  of 
program  participants.  Each  program  partici- 
pant will  annually  submit  to  the  SBA  a  per- 
sonal financial  statement  for  each  owner 
upon  whom  eligibility  was  based.  Whenever 
the  SBA  finds  that  owners  have  withdrawn 
excessive  amounts  of  funds  or  other  assets 
from  their  firms,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
business  plans  of  the  firms,  the  SBA  can  ini- 
tiate proceedings  to  terminate  the  firms 
from  program  participation  or  require  the 
reinvestment  of  funds  or  other  assets.  The 
computation  of  personal  net  worth  of  owners 
will  exclude  the  value  of  investments  that 
veteran  owners  have  in  their  firms  and  the 
equity  they  have  in  their  primary  personal 
residences. 

Program  participants  must  be  able,  with 
contract,  financial,  technical  and  manage- 
ment support,  to  perform  contracts  that 
they  may  be  awarded.  The  SBA  cannot  apply 
its  regulations  and  procedures  in  ways  that 
would  inhibit  the  logical  business  progres- 
sion of  firms  into  areas  of  industrial  endeav- 
or not  included  in  their  business  plans  but 
where  they  have  potential  for  success. 

Program  participants  have  the  right  to  a 
hearing  on  the  record  before  the  SBA  can 
take  certain  actions  such  as  denial  of  pro- 
gram admission  or  termination  of  program 
participation.  The  bill  contains  guidelines 
for  the  conduct  of  such  hearings. 

The  SBA  is  required  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  outreach  program  to  encourage  vet- 
eran-owned small  businesses  to  apply  for 
program  participation. 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  con- 
struction subcontracts  are  to  be  awarded 
within  the  county  or  state  where  the  work  is 
to  be  performed. 

The  Act  requires  program  participants  an- 
nually to  submit  capability  statements  to 
the  SBA.  These  statements  will  be  used  by 
the  SBA  to  disseminate  information  about 
program  participants  to  appropriate  federal 
procurement  officers,  who  will,  in  turn,  no- 
tify relevant  veterans  business  counselors  of 
their  contracting  opportunities  over  the  suc- 
ceeding 12-month  period. 

In  the  case  of  contracts  for  services,  pro- 
gram firms  must  expend  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  contract  performance  incurred 
for  personnel  on  their  own  employees.  In  the 
case  of  contracts  for  supplies,  program  firms 
must  perform  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  supplies.  Exceptions 
may  be  granted  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  SBA  will  establish  similar  requirements 
for  construction  contracts  and  contracts  for 
other  industry  categories  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered. 

Program  participants  that  are  primarily 
engaged  in  wholesale  or  retail  trade,  that  are 
regular  dealers  of  the  product  to  be  offered 
the  government,  and  that  agree  to  supply 
products    domestically    produced    by    small 
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businesses,  will  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  bids  for  procurement  con- 
tracts solely  because  they  are  not  the  actual 
manufacturer  or  processor  of  the  product  to 
be  supplied. 

The  Act  prohibits  designated  SBA  employ- 
ees from  engaging  in  certain  activities  or 
transactions  with  respect  to  program  firms. 
These  prohibitions  continue  for  two  years 
after  SBA  employment  is  terminated.  Pen- 
alties for  violations  are  specified. 

SBA  employees  involved  in  the  program 
are  prohibited  from  acting  on  the  basis  of 
the  political  activity  or  affiliation  of  any 
party.  Disciplinary  actions  are  spelled  out 
for  infractions  of  this  prohibition. 

Program  participants  must  report  semi- 
annually to  their  assigned  veterans  business 
counselors  the  names  of  persons  other  than 
employees  who  have  received  compensation 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  federal  contracts, 
the  amount  of  compensation  received,  and  a 
description  of  the  services  they  provided.  Re- 
ports that  raise  suspicions  of  improper  activ- 
ity will  be  reported  by  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Veterans  Programs  to  the  SBA 
Inspector  General.  Failure  to  submit  these 
reports  will  be  cause  for  termination  from 
the  program. 

Contracts  awarded  to  program  firms  must 
be  performed  by  the  firms  that  were  initially 
awarded  the  contracts.  This  requirement  can 
be  waived  by  the  SBA  under  certain  specified 
circumstances,  such  as  if  it  is  necessary  for 
the  owners  temporarily  to  surrender  partial 
control  in  order  to  obtain  equity  financing 
Firms  performing  contracts  must  notify  the 
SBA  immediately  upon  entering  agreements 
to  transfer  all  or  part  of  ownership  interests 
to  other  parties. 

The  Associate  Administrator  for  Veterans 
Programs  will  manage  the  veterans  business 
opportunity  and  development  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  program  will  assist  certified  firms 
to  develop  and  maintain  comprehensive  busi- 
ness plans;  provide  other  services  such  as 
loan  packaging,  financial  counseling,  mar- 
keting assistance  and  management  assist- 
ance; assist  firms  to  obtain  equity  and  debt 
financing;  regularly  monitor  firms"  compli- 
ance with  their  business  plans;  analyze  and 
report  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  of 
program  firms;  and  assist  firms  to  obtain 
surety  bonds. 

The  term  of  participation  in  the  program 
is  set  at  five  years  from  date  of  certification, 
unless  terminated  or  graduated  earlier. 

Promptly  after  certification,  program  par- 
ticipants will  submit  business  plans  for  re- 
view by  their  assigned  veterans  business 
counselors.  The  business  plans  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  counselors  before  firms  can  be 
awarded  contracts.  The  business  plans  will 
analyze  firms'  prospects  for  profitable  oper- 
ations during  the  term  of  program  participa- 
tion and  thereafter,  and  analyze  firms' 
strengths  and  weaknesses  with  particular  at- 
tention to  conditions  that  might  impede 
firms  from  being  awarded  contracts  from 
non-program  sources.  The  business  plans 
must  also  contain  specific  targets,  objectives 
and  goals  for  business  development  during 
the  next  and  succeeding  years,  specific  man- 
agement steps  to  be  taken  to  assure  profit- 
able operations  after  graduation,  and  esti- 
mates of  contract  awards  from  the  program 
and  other  sources  that  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  targets,  objectives  and  goals  of  the 
plan. 

Program  firms  will  annually  review  their 
business  plans  with  their  veterans  business 
counselors  and  modify  their  plans  as  nec- 
essary. Modified  plans  must  be  approved  by 
the  counselors.  Firms  will  annually  forecast 
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their  needs  for  contract  awards  under  the 
program  for  the  next  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing year  to  establish  their  "section  28(a)  con- 
tract support  levels."  which  will  be  included 
in  the  business  plans.  These  forecasts  will  in- 
clude the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  contract 
support  to  be  sought  under  the  program,  the 
types  of  contract  opportunities  being  sought, 
and  any  other  relevant  information  re- 
quested by  the  counselors. 

Certified  firms  will  be  denied  all  program 
assistance  if  they  voluntarily  elect  not  to 
continue  participation,  if  their  participation 
exceeds  the  prescribed  time  limits,  if  they 
are  terminated  from  the  program,  or  if  they 
are  graduated  from  the  program.  The  act 
specifies  actions  by  firms  that  would  provide 
good  cause  for  termination,  and  outlines 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  terminate  firms. 

The  terms  "gTaduated"  or  graduation" 
mean  that  firms  have  successfully  completed 
the  program  by  substantially  achieving  the 
targets,  objectives  and  goals  contained  in 
their  business  plans. 

The  five-year  period  of  program  participa- 
tion is  divided  into  two  stages:  the  devel- 
opmental stage,  which  will  last  no  more  than 
three  years,  and  the  transitional  stage, 
which  will  last  no  more  than  two  years.  Dur- 
ing the  developmental  stage,  firms  will  take 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  attain  the  targets 
contained  in  their  business  plans  for  the 
awarding  of  non-program  contracts,  referred 
to  in  the  Act  as  their  "business  activity  tar- 
gets." 

During  the  transitional  stage,  firms  will  be 
subject  to  SBA  regulations  regarding  busi- 
ness activity  targets.  The  Act  requires  that 
these  regulations  establish  business  activity 
targetjs  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total 
sales  for  the  award  of  non-program  con- 
tracts. Program  firm.s  will  be  required  to  at- 
tain their  business  activity  targets  and  to 
certify  that  they  have  complied  with  the  reg- 
ulations regarding  business  activity  targets 
during  the  transitional  state  of  program  par- 
ticipation. The  regulations  will  require  the 
SBA  periodically  to  review  each  firm's  per- 
formance regarding  attainment  of  business 
activity  targets  and  will  authorize  the  SBA 
to  take  appropriate  remedial  measures  in 
cases  where  firms  have  failed  to  attain  their 
required  business  activity  targets. 

Any  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  program 
participation  can  assert  eligibility  for  only 
one  firm.  Previous  program  participants  can- 
not be  readmitted  to  the  program.  Firms 
that  undergo  a  transfer  of  ownership  and 
control  to  other  veterans  can  remain  in  the 
program  for  the  duration  of  the  prescribed 
period  of  five  years. 

A  Division  of  Program  Certification  and 
Eligibility  will  be  established  within  SBA's 
Office  of  Veterans  Programs  and  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  receiving,  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating applications  for  certification;  advising 
each  applicant  within  15  days  after  receipt  of 
an  application  as  to  the  completeness  of  the 
application;  making  recommendations  on  ap- 
plications to  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Veterans  Programs;  reviewing  and  evaluat- 
ing financial  statements  and  other  submis- 
sions to  ascertain  continued  eligibility  of 
firms  to  receive  subcontracts;  making  re- 
quests for  termination  or  graduation  pro- 
ceedings; deciding  protests  from  firms  denied 
certification;  deciding  protests  regarding 
whether  a  firm  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
veterans;  and  implementing  policy  directives 
of  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Veterans 
Programs. 

Applicants  cannot  be  denied  admission  to 
the  program  solely  because  contract  oppor- 
tunities are  unavailable  unless  the  govern- 
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ment  has  never  bought  and  is  unlikely  to 
buy  the  types  of  products  or  services  offered 
by  the  concern,  or  unless  the  purchases  of 
such  products  or  services  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  not  support  all  of  the  program 
applicants  and  participants  providing  the 
same  or  similar  items  or  services. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Program 
Certification  and  Eligibility  is  required  to 
conduct  annual  reviews  of  the  firms  admit- 
ted during  the  previous  year  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  entrants,  their  geographic  dis- 
tribution and  industrial  classifications. 
These  annual  reviews  will  include  estimates 
of  the  expected  growth  of  the  program  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  and  the  number  of 
additional  veterans  business  counselors  re- 
quired to  meet  this  growth.  Based  on  these 
reviews,  the  Associate  Administrator  will 
annually  issue  policy  and  program  directives 
to  solicit  applications  from  underrepresented 
regions  and  industry  categories,  and  to  allo- 
cate program  resources  to  meet  program 
needs.  A  goal  of  these  annual  reviews  will  be 
to  achieve  an  equitable  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  firms  and  a  distribution  of  concerns 
across  all  industry  categories,  emphasizing 
areas  where  federal  purchases  have  been  sub- 
stantial but  participation  by  veteran-owned 
concerns  has  been  limited. 

Subcontracts  can  be  awarded  only  by  small 
business  concerns.  If  the  SBA  receives  credi- 
ble information  that  a  program  participant 
is  no  longer  eligible,  an  eligibility  evalua- 
tion will  be  conducted.  U  the  information  is 
found  to  be  true,  the  SBA  will  initiate  termi- 
nation proceedings. 

The  program  is  divided  into  two  stages-  a 
developmental  stage  and  a  transitional 
stage.  The  developmental  stage  is  designed 
to  assist  firms  to  access  their  markets  and 
strengthen  their  financial  and  managerial 
skills.  The  transitional  stage  is  designed  to 
prepare  them  for  graduation  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

Firms  in  the  developmental  stage  are 
qualified  to  receive  the  following  assistance: 
contract  support;  financial  assistance  under 
the  SBA's  section  7(a)  loan  program;  and 
training  assistance  to  help  program  partici- 
pants develop  principles  and  strategies  to  en- 
hance their  ability  to  compete  successfully 
for  contracts  in  the  marketplace. 

Firms  in  the  transitional  stage  of  program 
participation  are  qualified  to  recieve  the  fol- 
lowing assistance:  contract  support;  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  SBA's  section  7(ai 
loan  program;  joint  ventures,  leader-follow 
arrangements  and  teaming  agreements  be- 
tween program  participants  or  with  outside 
firms  with  respect  to  contracting  opportuni- 
ties for  the  research,  development,  full-scale 
engineering  or  production  of  major  systems; 
and  transitional  management  business  plan- 
ning training  and  technical  assistance. 

Program  firms  will  spend  not  more  than 
three  years  in  the  developmental  stage  and 
not  more  than  two  years  in  the  transitional 
stage. 

The  SBA  will  develop  and  implement  a 
process  for  the  systematic  collection  of  data 
on  the  program.  The  SBA  will  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  that  will  include. 
among  other  items  specified  in  the  legisla- 
tion, a  breakdown  of  the  personal  net  worth 
of  program  participants,  a  listing  by  region. 
race  or  ethnicity  of  such  participants,  the 
costs  and  benefits  to  the  economy  from  the 
Iirogram,  an  evaluation  of  firms  that  have 
exited  the  program  during  the  immediately 
preceding  three  years,  and  a  description  of 
resources  needed  to  operate  the  program 
over  the  succeeding  two  years. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  SBA  to  uti- 
lize  the  services  and   facilities   of  federal 
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agencies.  States  and  localities  without  reim- 
bursaonent.  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests  for 
the  benefit  of  the  program,  to  accept  vol- 
untary- services,  and  to  hire  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law. 

SECTION  15.  .N.^TIO.S.^L  VETER.\.NS  BUSINESS 
COUNCIL. 

Thie  section  creates  the  National  Veterans 
Business  Council.  The  Council  will  review 
the  role  of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  assisting  veterans-owned  small 
businesses.  It  will  also  gather  and  compile 
data  relating  to  veteran-owned  businesses, 
veteran-owned  small  businesses,  small  busi- 
nesses owned  by  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
eran-cwned  small  disadvantaged  businesses. 
In  addition,  the  Council  will  provide  infor- 
mation on  other  government  initiatives  re- 
lating to  veteran-owned  businesses,  includ- 
ing chose  relating  to  federal  procurement. 
The  Council,  based  upon  its  reviews,  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
new  private  sector  initiatives  to  provide 
manatfement  and  technical  assistance  to  vet- 
eran-cwned  small  businesses,  ways  to  pro- 
mote greater  access  to  pjblic  and  private 
sector  financing  and  procurement  opportuni- 
ties fbr  such  businesses,  and  detailed  multi- 
year  plans,  with  specific  goals  and  time- 
tables, for  both  public  and  private  sector  ac- 
tions to  promote  increased  business  develop- 
ment and  ownership  by  veterans.  Such  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  provided  annually. 

Tha  Council  is  composed  of  nine  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  each  of  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
The  Council  will  have  the  following  ex- 
officic  members:  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  'Veterans  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Appointments  from  the  private  sector  will 
be  made  from  among  individuals  who  are 
specially  qualified  by  virtue  of  their  edu- 
cation, training  and  experience,  who  are  rec- 
ognized authorities  in  the  field  of  business 
and  small  business  and  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  federal  government  or 
Congress.  At  least  two  members  appointed 
by  tile  President  must  be  veterans  and  at 
least  two  members  must  be  small  business 
owners.  Appointees  will  be  selected  to 
achieve  a  balanced  geographical  representa- 
tion and  will  serve  for  the  life  of  the  Council 
except  for  those  that  become  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  government  or  of  the 
Congress.  A  vacancy  on  the  Council  will  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Members  of  the  Council  will  serve  without 
pay.  except  that  they  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing oot  the  functions  of  the  Council. 

Two  members  of  the  Council  will  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  receipt  of  testimony 
and  other  evidence,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Council  will  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  ap- 
proval of  recommendations  or  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  their  terms  of  office  will  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President.  The  Council  will 
meet  not  less  than  two  times  a  year  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman. 

The  Council  will  have  a  Director  and  not 
more  than  four  additional  personnel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman.  The  Director  and 
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staff  of  the  Council  can  be  appointed  outside 
of  the  competitive  service  at  rates  of  pay  not 
to  exceed  the  basic  annual  rate  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule.  The  Council  can  pro- 
cure temporary  and  intermittent  services  at 
rates  noc  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  maximum  annual  rate  payable  for  GS-18. 
The  head  of  any  federal  department  or  agen- 
cy can  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  per- 
sonnel to  assist  the  Council  upon  request  of 
the  Chairman. 

The  Council  can  meet,  hold  hearings,  take 
testimony,  receive  evidence  and  consider  in- 
formatioo  such  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
The  Couacil  can  authorize  its  employees  to 
act  on  itj  behalf.  The  Council  is  authorized 
to  obtain  information  from  any  federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  law.  including  technical  and  advi- 
sory assistance  from  the  SBA.  The  Council 
can  use  the  U.S.  mails  in  the  same  ways  as 
other  federal  departments  and  agencies.  The 
General  Services  Administration  will  pro- 
vide to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
administrative  support  services. 

The  Cooncil  will  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  each  House  of  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port on  Its  activities  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  its  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
its  recornmendations  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministratave  actions. 

The  Council  will  terminate  not  later  than 
three  years  after  its  first  meeting. 

SECTION  16.  AUTHORIZ.\TION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  legislation  authorizes  J4. 000.000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  Veterans  Business  Opportunity 
and  Development  Program.  In  addition  to 
this  amount,  up  to  $350,000  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1992;  up  to  $200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  and  up  to  $175,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
training  and  education  of  personnel  in  the 
Office  of  Veterans  Programs  and  its  divi- 
sions. For  each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and 
1994.  up  to  Jl .250.000  per  fiscal  year  would  be 
available  for  the  SB.^  to  carry  out  veterans 
outreach  activities. 

The  legislation  makes  clear  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  .\ct  to  carry  out  various  programs  and 
activities  within  various  departments  and 
agencies  should  not  raise  from  current 
amounts  the  aggregate  appropriations  to 
such  department  or  agency. 


JUDGS  JAY  W.  MYERS  HONORED 
FOR  20  YEARS  ON  THE  BENCH 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  jurist,  Judge  Jay  Myers, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
after  20  years. 

Judge  Myers  was  bom  in  Nescopeck,  PA, 
and  graduated  from  Benwick  High  School. 
After  serving  with  the  U.S.  Marines  during 
World  II,  Judge  Myers  graduated  from  Penn 
State  in  1949  and  then  completed  his  J.D. 
from  Duke  University  Law  School  in  1952. 

Soon  tfiereafter,  he  entered  private  practice. 
Involved  in  the  local  community,  Judge  Myers 
acted  as  solicitor  for  the  Bloomsburg  Area  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp.  from  1963  to 
1971.  He  also  served  as  Columbia  County 
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Public  Defender  from  1969  to  1971,  president 
of  the  Columbia-Montour  Bar  Association  and 
solicitor  of  ttie  Columbia  County  Planning 
Commission  from  1965  to  1971. 

In  1971,  he  was  elected  presiding  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Columbia  and 
Montour  Counties,  where  he  has  served  in 
that  capacity  until  his  retirement. 

A  devoted  husband  and  father  of  three, 
Judge  Myers  is  the  past  president  and  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Bloomsburg  Rotary  Club, 
past  president  of  the  Bloomsburg  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trial  Judges  Association  and  was  re- 
cently inducted  into  the  Benwick  High  School 
Academic  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Judge  Myers  for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  him  well  in 
his  retirement. 


MIAMI'S  COMMITTEE  ON  BEAU- 
TIFICATION  AND  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTllVEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Miami  has  designated  the  month  of  April  as 
"Fight  Litter  Month."  Fighting  the  problem  of 
solid  waste  in  our  cities  is  an  ongoing  offerv 
sive,  but  this  month  is  set  aside  to  bring  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  problem.  In  addition  to 
shedding  light  on  the  problem,  "Fight  Litter 
Month"  in  Miami  will  show  that  we  can  make 
a  difference,  that  we  can  reclaim  our  cities 
from  creeping  pollution  and  decay. 

The  leadership  of  E.  Albert  Pallet,  chairman 
of  the  city  of  Miami's  Committee  on  Beautifi- 
cation  and  the  Environment,  helped  bring 
about  "Fight  Litter  Month."  Also  responsible 
were:  First  vice  chairman,  Roger  Barreto,  and 
vice  chairpersons.  Chief  Perry  Anderson,  Hon. 
Philip  Bloom,  Margaret  Burton,  Chief  C.H. 
Duke,  Elaine  Rheney-Fischer,  Kathy  Gaubatz, 
Thelma  Gibson,  E.R.  Gomez,  Joseph 
Ingraham,  Alfred  Browning  Parker,  Ralph 
Renick,  Rkihard  Schulman,  Betty  Waldor, 
Charles  A.  Whitcomb,  Edna  Downey,  and  Ad- 
ministrator, Morty  Freedman. 

Much  valuat)le  counsel  and  support  for  this 
litter  fighting  initiative  also  came  from  the 
board  of  directors,  made  up  of:  Marie  L. 
Balban,  Pablo  Canton,  David  R.  Couch, 
Peggo  Cromer,  Clarence  Dkikson,  W.  Trent 
German,  Lewis  T.  Harms,  Beverly  Harris,  Mil- 
ton Hanry,  Nancy  B.  Hogan,  Nevin  Isenberg, 
Adan  Jimeno,  Ruth  Kassewitz,  Joy  Finston- 
Landy,  Joseph  C.  Lorenzo,  Carmen  Lunetta, 
Francis  Mayville,  Milton  Mizell,  Delia 
Muckinhaupt,  Van  Myers,  Rev.  John  Paul 
Nagy,  Ruth  Neinken,  Ivan  Osorio,  Suzanne 
Pallet,  Stephen  Pearson,  Jorge  Pupo,  Su- 
zanne Salichs,  Guy  Sanchez,  Marjone 
Senales. 

Together,  these  citizens  of  Miami  have  de- 
termined to  fight  the  prot})em  of  litter  head  on. 
Only  by  taking  on  the  problems  of  society  as 
our  own  and  solving  them  courageously  will 
we  grow  as  a  society.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
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mend  ttie  city  of  Miami  and  in  particular  the 
committee  on  beautification  and  the  environ- 
ment for  their  efforts  at  home  to  make  our  Na- 
tion a  better  place  to  live  in  with  "Fight  Litter 
Month." 

On  April  19,  the  committee  will  be  holding 
an  important  meeting  wtiere  the  members  will 
discuss  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  "assisting 
Miami  to  maintain  its  position  as  one  of  the 
clean  cities  of  Amerkja."  I  commend  Chairman 
Pallet  for  his  valuable  leadership  on  this  clean- 
up effort. 


A  SALUTE  TO  CLARENCE  E. 
DEPPE,  JR. 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  an  individual  who  has  carried  on  a 
family  tradition  by  demonstrating  true  alle- 
giance to  his  employer.  Clarence  E.  Deppe, 
Jr.,  began  working  at  ttie  Harbison-Walker  Re- 
fractories in  Vandalia,  MO,  on  December  17, 
1940,  following  his  father,  the  late  Clarence 
Deppe,  Sr.,  and  his  brother,  Ed  Deppe.  To- 
gether the  Deppes  have  accumulated  some 
1 38  years  in  servk;e  at  HartJison-Walker. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Deppe  was 
recognized  by  the  company  on  his  50th  anni- 
versary. And  equally  as  important  to  note 
here,  sir,  Mr.  Deppe  is  not  retiring.  He  plans 
to  continue  his  work  in  the  plant's  machine 
shop  section. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  person  who  can 
boast  of  such  an  accomplishment  in  my  dis- 
trict. In  fact,  having  a  company  that  has  con- 
tinued operations  that  long  is  a  milestone  in 
Missouri's  Ninth  Distrrct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Deppe  for  his  50  years  of  serv- 
ice and  Harbison-Walker  whch  just  celebrated 
its  anniversary  also.  It  has  been  in  business 
125  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ALLARD- 
SCHAEFER  COLORADO  WILDER- 
NESS BILL 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  make  some  comments  about  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  by  my  colleague  from  Colorado, 
Wayne  Allard,  and  myself,  which  would  des- 
ignate over  850,000  acres  of  public  lands  as 
wikJerness  in  the  State  of  Cokvado. 

WikJerness  areas,  and  the  unique  rec- 
reational opportunities  availat>le  in  them,  have 
been  a  focal  point  of  attention  arxj  confroversy 
in  our  outdoors-minded  State  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  legislation  woukl  designate  over 
30  new  areas  as  wikJerness,  but  would  do  it 
in  a  careful  and  responsible  manner. 

This  proposal  is  a  coniprehensive  approach 
to  the  question  of  wikJerness.  We  have  taken 
the  recommendations  of  larxj  managers  with 
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the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  For- 
est Sen/Ke,  along  with  the  recommendatkjns 
of  thousands  of  Cotorado  residents.  In  crafting 
a  bill  whch  contains  carefuify  scrutinized 
areas  and  boundaries.  We  have  combined 
both  the  Forest  Servce  and  the  BLM  wikler- 
ness  recommendations  into  a  single  package, 
taking  a  holistk:  approach  to  wiklemess  des- 
ignation. 

Close  attention  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual property  hoWers— private  lands,  water 
rights,  and  mineral  claims.  We  have  seen  in 
the  past  how  our  actions  in  this  body  have 
trampled  the  rights  of  individuals  for  the  com- 
mon good:  This  t»\\  attempts  to  minimize  ttiese 
impacts. 

The  bill  also  includes  language  to  protect 
the  rights  of  water  owners  in  our  State.  Water 
is  the  lifeWood  of  the  Western  United  States, 
and  as  our  westem  drought  continues,  the  inv 
portance  of  protecting  individual  water  users 
becomes  even  more  imperative.  This  legisla- 
tion attempts  to  do  ttiat  It  protects  Colorado 
water  users  while  still  alk>wing  a  frameworit  for 
the  Government  to  obtain  water  for  wikjemess 
areas,  hopefully  settling  ttie  decades-long  de- 
bate on  federally  reserved  water  rights. 

In  short,  this  is  a  responsible  bill  with  man- 
ageable boundaries  ttiat  protects  private 
rights.  I  look  forward  to  its  consideration  l)y 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  ttie  people 
of  Colorado. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SALUTES  THE 
EMPLOYEES  OF  TEST  SYSTEMS. 
INC. 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  call  the  attentk>n  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  the  herculean  effort  made  by  a 
small  New  Hampshire  company.  Test  Sys- 
tems. Inc.,  of  Hudson,  in  developing  its 
antifrafrcide  identifrcatkjn  system,  or  friendly 
fire  devce,  for  use  in  Operatk>n  Desert  Storm. 

The  problem  of  friendly  fire — casualties  in- 
curred when  forces  from  the  same  anmy  mis- 
takenly open  fire  on  their  own  soldiers — has 
long  haunted  military  campaigns.  Several 
servk^men  were  killed  in  the  earty  days  of 
Operation  Desert  Stomn  when  a  coalitkxi  heli- 
copter pilot  fired  into  a  group  of  Allied  ground 
forces  that  he  had  mistakenly  identified  as  the 
enemy. 

Seeing  ttiat  there  was  a  desperate  need  to 
prevent  such  casualties.  Test  Systems,  Inc., 
began  wori<ing  on  a  practcal  solution  to  pre- 
vent them. 

In  a  matter  of  only  21  days,  the  techrucians, 
researchers,  manager,  and  production  people 
at  Test  Systems,  Inc.,  took  an  kjea  for  a  de- 
vice to  prevent  friendly  fire  casualties  and 
turned  it  into  reality. 

On  February  4,  1991,  Robert  Walleston,  an 
engineering  technkaan  at  Test  Systems,  Inc., 
came  up  with  ttie  kJea  of  mounting  infrared 
beacons  on  armored  vehicles  to  provkJe  allied 
aircraft  with  a  means  of  cleariy  identifying  ttie 
equipment  as  frierxJIy. 
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Twenty-one  days  later  on  February  25,  a 
day  after  the  ground  war  portion  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  had  tjegun,  the  first  anti-frat- 
ricide devices  [AFID]  were  being  delivered  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  installation  on  tanks  and  ar- 
niored  vehicles  involved  in  front-line  conflict. 

By  March  3,  Test  Systems,  Inc.,  had  pro- 
duced and  delivered  196  units  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Four  days  later,  a  total  of  2,000  more 
units  had  been  produced  and  were  awaiting 
Department  of  Defense  instructions  concern- 
ing shipment. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  office  was  able 
to  play  a  role  in  making  the  production  of  the 
AFID  units  a  reality  by  helping  to  put  the  peo- 
ple at  Test  Systems,  Inc.,  in  touch  with  the 
proper  officials  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Fortunately  our  forces  are  no  longer  fighting 
in  tfie  gulf.  However,  if  we  firxl  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  going  to  war  again,  our  service- 
men can  feel  safer  now  that  these  AFID  units 
are  being  installed  on  our  tanks  arxj  armored 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  this  small  New 
Hampshire  company  was  able  to  move  from 
creation  to  production  of  a  lifesaving  military 
device  in  only  21  days  is  almost  unt)elievable. 
And  it  woukj  be  unbelievable,  were  it  not  for 
Vne  tremendous  combination  of  hard  work, 
technok>gical  know-how,  and  gritty  determina- 
tion displayed  by  the  workers  of  Test  Systems, 
Inc..  over  an  increditjiy  hectic  21-day  period. 

Their  ability  to  make  this  project  happen  is 
a  shining  example  of  the  American  spirit  at 
work.  In  the  mkjdie  of  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict, the  employees  of  Test  Systems,  Inc., 
were  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  deliver 
these  devices  to  the  front-line  troops  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

I  am  proud  that  Test  Systems,  Inc.,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  district  that  I  represent.  I  like  to 
think  ttiat  the  determiantion  and  can-do  men- 
tality displayed  by  the  employees  of  Test  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  is  indkative  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  so  impressed  t>y  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship and  speed  of  the  delivery  by  Test  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  ttiat  earlier  this  month  it  negotiated 
a  new  contract  with  the  company  for  3,000 
more  units  at  a  cost  of  $3.2  million. 

In  addition,  a  representative  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recently  presented  Test  Sys- 
tems, Inc..  with  a  plaque  inscribed  with  the 
words  "Great  Effort." 

I  woukl  like  to  echo  that  sentiment  and  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  company,  Test  Systems,  Inc. 


NOTCH  REFORM 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
election  to  Congress,  the  Social  Security  notch 
issue  has  been  a  point  of  contention  between 
my  senior  constituents  and  me.  Time  and 
again  I  have  stated  that  I  woukJ  like  to  have 
this  issue  settled  once  and  for  all  by  having  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  notch  reform  legislation.  In 
fact,   in  the   100th  and   lOlst  Congress,    I 
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signed  a  discharge  petition  so  that  the  House 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
issue.  As  you  know,  these  efforts  have  been 
to  no  avail. 

Again  in  the  102d  Congress,  notch  reform 
legislation  has  been  introduced,  and  again,  I 
have  been  contacted  by  seniors  asking  for  my 
support  of  the  bill.  This  year.  Congressman 
Edward  Roybal  (D-NJ)  introduced  so-called 
consensus  legislation  (H.R.  917)  that  com- 
bines the  efforts  of  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  reforming  the  notch.  The  proposal  at- 
tempts to  balance  several  proposals  intro- 
duced last  year  by  combining  provisions. 

H.R.  917  would  include  as  its  centerpiece  a 
new  10-year  transitional  formula  for  persons 
tiorn  between  1917  and  1926.  The  new  for- 
mula would  add  to  current  tienefits  a  declining 
percentage  of  the  difference  between  what 
would  be  benefits  under  the  old  flawed  1971 
formula  and  the  1977  law's  permanent  for- 
mula. 

I  maintain  the  current  system  is  fair,  and  the 
most  ffecally  sound.  Proponents  of  the  change 
argue  that  this  new  proposal  to  fix  the  notch 
would  only  cost  S5  billion  a  year  for  the  first 
4  yeare  of  enactment;  however,  with  our  cur- 
rent budget  deficit  of  S280  billion,  spending  S5 
billion  Is  impossible. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  an 
added  burden  on  the  budget  in  order  to  initiate 
a  change  that  does  not  need  to  be  made — es- 
pecially when  other  entitlements  are  being  cut. 
For  example,  the  Medicare  budget  has  been 
cut  by  some  S3.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  the  administration  is  calling  for  an  addi- 
tional cut  of  about  that  much  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  Doctors,  hospitals,  and  beneficiaries  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  these  cuts.  I  can- 
not support  spending  S5  billion  a  year  on  this 
legislation  when  other  valuable  programs, 
such  ae  Medicare,  continue  to  be  slashed. 

While  I  plan  to  continue  my  opposition  to 
proposal  to  reform  the  notch.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  you  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  leadership,  to  senously  consider 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  full  House  for  con- 
sideration— once  and  for  all. 


DIABETIC  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  flor:d.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  diabetes 
IS  the  leading  cause  of  blindness  arxJ  a  major 
cause  of  heart  disease,  kidney  failure,  and 
stroke.  In  the  face  of  this  serious  disease,  the 
Diabetes  Research  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Miami/Jackson  Memorial  Medical  Center  re- 
mains undaunted  in  its  efforts  to  provide  tietter 
care  for  diaijetes  patients,  to  educate  the  put)- 
lic  and  the  medical  community  about  the  dis- 
ease and  ultimately,  to  find  a  cure.  In  January, 
1992,  the  Diabetes  Research  Institute  will 
open  a  new  building.  This  important  new  facil- 
ity will  move  the  Diabetes  Research  Institute  a 
great  step  fon^rard  toward  its  goal  of  defeating 
this  disease. 

When  completed,  the  University  of  Miami/ 
Jackson  Memorial  Medical  Center  will  be 
home  to  the  world's  largest  and  most  com- 
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prehensiva  diabetes  research,  treatment  and 
education  facility.  While  this  facility  will  be  lo- 
cated in  South  Florida,  it  will  have  far-reaching 
impact,  not  only  for  the  1  million  Floridians 
with  diatjetes.  but  also  on  the  estimated  20  to 
30  million  diat)etics  throughout  our  country. 
Daniel  Mintz,  M.D..  scientific  director  of  the  Di- 
at)etes  Research  Institute  and  Nobel  Prize 
candidate  for  his  work  with  diatjetes.  Ronald 
B.  Goldberg,  M.D.,  chief  associate  director  at 
the  institute,  Myron  A.  Berezin,  executive  di- 
rector and  Gary  Kleinman.  director  of  public 
affairs  should  be  noted  for  their  efforts  to 
make  this  research  facility  a  reality. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  new  Dia- 
betes Research  Institute  facility  will  also  be 
credited  to  many  community  and  state-wide 
leaders  and  a  great  number  of  dedicated  vol- 
unteers, especially  with  their  efforts  to  support 
the  institute  flnancially.  One  example  is  the 
Dennis  Gallagher  Memorial  Dinner  established 
by  Doug.  Kevin,  Dean  and  Tom  Gallagher  in 
honor  of  tlieir  brother  who  died  from  the  conv 
plications  of  diabetes.  Each  year,  this  event 
honors  individuals  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing contritHJtions  to  the  Diattetes  Research  In- 
stitute. Also,  the  DAD'S  —Dollars  Against  Dia- 
betes— Program  is  one  of  America's  top  10 
single-day  fund  raisers.  For  the  past  4  years, 
thousands  of  fathers  in  all  50  States  have 
joined  together  in  a  unprecedented  grassroots 
effort  to  help  those  afflicted  with  diat)etes.  An 
event  which  President  Bush  has  called  "a 
shining  example  of  voluntarism  in  action." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  all  of  those  dedi- 
cated people  involved  with  the  Diabetes  Re- 
search Institute  and  its  continuing  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  cure  to  the  third  most  deadly 
disease  facing  our  Nation.  We  all  hope  that 
the  new  Diabetes  Research  Institute  facility 
proceeds  on  schedule  to  its  very  promising 
opening  in  January  1992. 


MINORITY  BUSINESS  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  CIVIL  INFRASTRUCTURE 
OF  KUWAIT 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  FOFO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
struggle  for  the  litjeration  of  Kuwait  has  come 
to  an  end.  .Kuwait  awaits  recovery  and  recon- 
struction efforts  and.  once  again,  has  re- 
quested American  assistance.  Companies  are 
lining  up  to  aid  in  reconstructive  efforts  in  the 
gulf. 

African-Americans  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  the  Armed  Forces;  they  made 
up  23  percent  of  the  troops  in  the  gulf.  We 
are,  however,  underrepresented  in  the  busi- 
ness force.  Opportunities  for  us  are  more  lim- 
ited than  the  opportunities  available  to  tradi- 
tional companies  and  traditional  constitu- 
encies. 

The  rebiilding  of  Kuwait  is  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity to  grant  greater  opportunity  to  African- 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  Kuwait  emer- 
gency and  recovery  program  does  not  want  to 
deal  with  rrinority-owned  companies. 

American  soldiers  were  asked — no, 
begged — by   the   Government   of   Kuwait   to 
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save  their  country  and  to  save  their  freedom. 
African-American  soldiers  did  not  refuse  to 
fight,  to  die,  our  sotdiers  went  willingly  and 
readily  for  the  people  of  Kuwait.  They  died  for 
the  people  of  Kuwait. 

Now,  the  Kuwaiti  Government  is  saying, 
"We'll  let  you  die  for  free  on  our  soil,  but  you 
can't  have  a  tjit  of  our  oil."  The  Kuwaiti  Gov- 
ernment is  closing  the  door  to  minority  partici- 
pation in  the  retxjilding  of  Kuwait,  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  standing  idly  by. 

If  this  continues,  our  worst  fears  will  have 
tieen  realized:  That  the  Persian  Gulf  war  was 
not  a  war  fought  by  free  men  and  women  to 
free  a  friendly  nation,  txjt  it  was  just  another 
war  fought  by  poor  people  to  free  the  oil  of 
rich  people. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  PERSIAN 

GULF 


HON.  ARTHUR  RAVENEL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  RAVENEL  Mr.  Speaker,  these  com- 
ments were  given  to  me  by  my  constituent, 
Mr.  Wilbur  Brown  on  behalf  of  his  son.  Cap- 
tain Shawn  Brown  of  the  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Guard  24th  field  artillery  unit.  I  submit  to 
you  this  excerpt  taken  from  a  letter  home: 

Right  now,  my  unit  is  north  near  the 

Iraqi  border.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you  *  *  *  I  am 
ready  to  fight.  There  is  no  more  fear.  I  think 
my  faith  took  away  all  that,  faith  along  with 
some  strong  family  support.  This  crisis  has 
made  me  a  better  man,  I  believe.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  see  something  I've  never  seen  before. 
I've  also  developed  a  consciousness  for 
human  life.  In  quoting  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
"A  man  who  won't  die  for  something  is  not  fit 
to  live."  I  don't  want  y'all  to  grieve.  Mom  and 
Dad,  y'all  brought  me  up  well,  and  I  couldn't 
ask  for  better  parents.  God  is  guiding  my  path 
in  this  ordeal.  I  always  pray  and  talk  to  him. 
He  eases  my  anger  with  love  and  takes  away 
my  sorrow  with  joy.  I  have  no  regrets  on  how 
I've  lived  my  life.  I  did  not  live  for  perfection 
t)ecause  I'm  not  perfect.  But  I  do  live  a  happy 
life.  If  I  am  to  die,  then  I  can  say  that  I  died 
for  what  I  believe  it — duty  and  commitment. 
Love,  Shawn." 


THE  MICKEY  LELAND  ADOLES- 
CENT PREGNANCY  PREVENTION 
AND  PARENTHOOD  ACT 


HON.  NANCT  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
Congressman  Ed  Towns  and  18  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  Mickey  Leiand  Adolescent  Preg- 
nancy Prevention  and  Parenthood  Act. 

The  auttior  of  this  visionary  legislation,  our 
late  colleague  Mickey  Leiand,  considered  the 
eradiation  of  teen  pregnancy  to  be  as  impor- 
tant to  our  collective  future  as  a  drug  free, 
crime-free,  educated  America.  It  is  easy  to  see 
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Why.  The  scope  of  the  problem  is  enormous. 
The  United  States  leads  all  Western  countries 
in  teenage  pregnancy  rates,  teen  at)ortions 
and  teen  childtiearing  rates.  American  girls 
under  15  years  of  age  are  five  times  more 
likely  to  give  birth  than  girts  in  any  other  devel- 
oped country  and  are  at  2'/^  times  greater  risk 
of  dying  from  childbirth  complications. 

But  health  risks  are  not  the  only  troubling 
aspect  of  early  childbearing.  Teen  rrwthers 
comprise  61  percent  of  all  women  receiving 
AFDC.  Of  women  under  age  30  receiving 
AFDC,  71  percent  had  their  first  child  as  a 
teenager.  And  what  of  the  children  of  these 
chikJren?  The  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
are  raised  in  poverty,  unlikely  to  finish  school, 
likely  to  be  atxised  and  likely  to  tiecome  par- 
ents before  they  reach  adulthood. 

The  Nation  desperately  needs  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  enable  those  cities 
and  towns  that  face  this  problem  to  deal  with 
it  effectively.  We  need  a  national  program  that 
discourages  the  formation  of  these  often  prob>- 
lem-plagued  families  and  helps  those  that  de- 
velop to  become  strong  emotional  and  eco- 
nomic units.  This  is  what  the  Leiand  Act  does. 
Along  with  family  planning  services,  counsel- 
ing, and  comprehensive  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  the  Leiand  Act  plan  includes 
parenting  education  and  other  services  for 
teen  fathers  as  well  as  teen  mothers.  Both 
teen  giris  and  boys  wouW  be  eligible  for  coun- 
seling and  referral  services  for  employment, 
employment  training,  nutrition,  and  substance 
abuse  treatment.  In  addition,  the  legislative 
language  clearty  states  that  no  funds  are 
available  for  abortion. 

Moreover,  while  this  bill  is  a  comprehensive, 
national  policy  to  deal  with  teen  pregnancy,  it 
does  not  force  communities  to  create  family 
planning  servrces  for  teens.  It  does,  however, 
provide  resources  for  cities  that  face  this  prob- 
lem and  want  to  address  it,  and  allows  wide 
local  discretion  in  tailoring  programs  to  prot>- 
lems. 

Helping  teenagers  avoid  pregnancy  or  de- 
velop strong  families  will  signifkantly  affect  the 
approximately  S21  billion  we  spent  in  1989  in 
AFDC  payments,  food  stamps,  and  Medicaid 
tjenefits  to  assist  families  begun  with  a  birth  to 
a  teenager.  Eariy  childbearing  bankrupts 
young  lives  as  well  as  drains  the  Treasury.  It 
is  time  that  we  said  to  at-risk  teenagers  that 
we  care  enough  to  give  them  the  tools  to  take 
charge  of  their  lives  and  replace  despair  with 
hope. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  chil- 
dren who  are  becoming  parents  at  a  rate  that 
boggles  the  mind  and  tweaks  the  heart. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1991 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  wish 
a  tjelated  Happy  Birthday  to  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  institution,  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  Senator  Randolph  turned  89 
on  FrkJay,  March  8. 

Signifk:ant  improvements  in  our  country  do 
not  just  happen.  Change  requires  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  individuals  who  are  creative  enough  to 
see  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  needs  of 
its  people,  indivkJuals  with  ttie  stamina  to  pur- 
sue their  goals  and  make  them  a  reality.  One 
of  these  individuals  is  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. 

The  next  time  you  ride  down  an  interstate 
highway,  think  of  Jennings  Randolph,  the  man 
who  led  the  fight  to  develop  this  modem  sys- 
tem of  transportation. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  handicapped  chikj, 
think  of  Jennings  Randolph,  a  man  who  cared 
so  much  for  others  that  he  led  the  way  in  pro- 
viding educational  and  rehabilitation  servwes 
for  these  individuals. 

The  next  time  you  go  to  the  polls,  remember 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  nfx)st  cher- 
ished rights  and  privileges  that  goes  with  living 
in  our  great  democratic  Nation.  No  one  knew 
this  (jetter  than  Jennings  Randolph,  wfx)  au- 
thored the  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  extend  ttiis  precious  right  to  our  IS-year 
olds. 

Today,  in  1991,  we  hear  again  and  again 
that  it's  time  to  stop  America's  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Jennings  Randolph  was  already 
working  toward  this  goal  in  1942.  He  intro- 
duced legislation  ttiat  paved  the  way  for  tunv 
ing  coal  and  its  products  into  energy,  and 
made  a  flight  from  Washington  DC,  to  Mor- 
gantown,  WV,  that  same  year  with  fuel  made 
from  coal. 

Jennings  Randolph  cared  about  labor  stand- 
ards. He  championed  the  enactment  of  the 
first  black  lung  compensation  act,  helping  coal 
miners  dying  from  this  respiratory  disease. 

Jennings  Randolph  has  left  his  mark  in  edu- 
cation, health,  energy,  labor,  the  environment, 
and  in  so  many  other  ways,  both  on  the  Serv 
ate  floor  and  off.  Throughout  his  career  in  gov- 
ernment he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  such 
a  man  he  continues  to  be.  Above  all,  Jennings 
Randolph  cares  about  the  individual.  He  never 
hesitates  to  stoop  and  tielp  anottier  human 
being  in  need.  We  need  more  citizens  in  this 
country  with  the  character,  integrity,  and  visk)n 
of  Jennings  Randolph.  We  need  more  citizens 
who  are  willing,  as  Jennings  Randolph  always 
has  been,  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  change. 

I  wish  only  the  best  for  Jennings  Randolph 
on  his  birthday.  I  thank  him  for  his  example 
and  for  a  life  dedicated  to  puWk:  service. 


THE  CITY  OF  HIALEAH  SUPPORTS 
THE  UNITED  STATES  PERSIAN 
GULF  POLICY 


HON.  ILEANA  ROSIEHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
precedented that  so  many  countries  couW 
come  together  in  global  unity  to  speak  out 
against  Iraq's  txutal  aggression.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated,  we  have  come  togetf)er  with 
our  allies  to  ensure  "peace  and  security,  free- 
dom, and  the  rule  of  law"  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  truly  makes  me  proud  to  see  the  commu- 
nities of  my  district  voicing  their  unified  sup- 
port for  the  United  States'  politrcal  and  military 
position  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  President's  praise  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  his  address  last  week  to  a  joint  session 
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of  Congress  most  surely  applies  to  the  city  of 
Hialeah,  FL  In  January  1991,  the  city  passed 
resolution  91-05  supporting  the  decision  of 
President  George  Bush  and  (Congress  to  inv 
piemerrt  Operation  Desert  Storm: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  nation  of  Kuwait,  an  ally  of 
the  United  States,  was  invaded  5  months  ago 
by  Iraq  under  the  leadership  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein; and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations,  supported  by 
our  allies,  imposed  a  January  15th  deadline 
for  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait;  and 

Whereas,  even  after  intense  negotiations 
between  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  with  representatives 
of  the  Iraqi  government,  Iraq  refused  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Kuwait;  and 

Whereas.  President  Bush,  backed  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Senate,  implemented  Operation  Desert 
Storm  after  the  January  15th  United  Nation- 
imposed  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal;  now. 
therefore,  t>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Counsel  of 
the  City  of  Hialeah.  Florida.  That: 

Section  1:  The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Hialeah.  Florida,  strongly  sup- 
port the  decision  of  F*resident  Bush  and  Con- 
gress to  implement  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Section  2:  The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Hialeah,  Florida,  express  their 
support  for  the  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  and  the  coalition  forces  who 
are  running  the  operation. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  22nd  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1991. 

The  City  also  expressed  its  support  for  the 
United  States  political  and  military  position  re- 
garding the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  and  its  solidar- 
ity with  our  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  services,  the  allied  troops  and  *he  State 
of  Israel  by  passing  resolution  91-08: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  despite  months  of  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  the  amicable 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  troops  from  the  Country 
of  Kuwait,  the  military  dictatorship  of  Iraq. 
led  by  Saddam  Hussein,  defiantly  ignored  all 
attempts  to  end  the  illegal  occupation  of  the 
nation  he  invaded;  and 

Whereas,  in  response  to  the  savage  and 
brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait,  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Coalition  have  refused 
to  allow  the  dictator  of  Iraq  to  continue  on 
a  destructive  course  of  global  dimensions; 
and 

Whereas,  we,  as  a  community,  express  our 
heartfelt  support  and  solidarity  for  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Israel  and  we  stand 
firmly  behind  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  Al- 
lied Coalition;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  loyal  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  country  in  the  Middle 
East  who  represents  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  lil>erty  and  self-government.  Israel 
has  demonstrated  tremendous  restraint,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  the  right  to 
retaliate,  by  not  staging  a  preemptive  strike 
against  Iraq;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  grateful  for  the  further  re- 
straint which  has  t>een  demonstrated  by  the 
Israeli  government  after  the  attacks  by  Iraq 
against  Israeli  civilians,  and  we  commend 
the  citizens  of  Israel  for  their  brave  and  com- 
posed respect  of  the  requests  made  by  the 
United  States  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Hialeah.  Florida  com- 
mends President  Bush  and  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Allied 
Forces  for  their  courage  and  the  sacrifices 
they  are  making  for  world  peace;  and 
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Whereas,  the  City  of  Hialeah.  Florida  ex- 
tends complete  support  to  the  policies  of  the 
American  Administration  and  to  the  brave 
Allied  Forces  who  are  fighting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  we  pray  for  peace  and  the  prompt 
resolution  of  this  crisis;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Couyicil 
of  the  City  of  Hialeah.  Florida.  That: 

Section  1:  The  City  of  Hialeah.  Florida  ex- 
presses its  complete  support  for  the  United 
States  political  and  military  position  re- 
garding the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis,  condemns 
the  Iraqi  government.  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Iraq's  malicious  attacks  on  Israel,  and  we  af- 
firm our  solidarity  with  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Foroes  who  are  fighting  valiantly  to  free  the 
nation  of  Kuwait. 

Section  2:  That  a  true  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Florida 
Congressional  Delegation  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  22nd  day  of  Janu- 
ary. 1991. 

Trtese  resolutions  were  adopted  with  the  ap- 
provBl  of  Mayor  Julio  J.  Martinez,  and  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  counciimembers:  Herman 
Echevarria,  council  president,  Natacha  S. 
Mlllan,  council  vice-president,  Salvatore 
D'Angelo,  Evello  Medina,  Alex  Morales, 
Paulino  A.  Nunez,  and  Rotjerto  "Bob"  Ruiz. 

In  such  hard  times,  we  should  view  Hialeah 
as  an  example  of  strength  through  unity.  The 
international  community  has  acted  in  a  similar 
and  unprecedented  fashion,  and  in  doing  so 
has  been  able  to  turn  back  Iraq's  unprovoked 
and  brutal  aggression  against  Kuwait. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAMILY 
PLANNING  PARENTAL  NOTIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Family  Planning  Parental 
Notification  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  review  all  of  the  sen/ices  offered 
by  title  X  grantees  and  determine  whether, 
with  respect  to  each  service  offered,  a  paren- 
tal notification  would: 

First,  be  in  the  minor's  best  interests; 

Second,  strengthen  the  stability  of  families; 

Third,  strengthen  the  authority  and  rights  of 
parents  in  the  education,  nature,  and  super- 
vision of  their  chikjren;  or 

Fourth,  enhance  the  relationship  between 
adolescent  behavior,  personal  responsibility, 
and  societal  norms. 

Where  a  notification  is  appropriate,  one  or 
both  parents  would  have  to  receive  notice 
from  the  title  X  grantee  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  the  receipt  of  the  service  in  ques- 
tion. A  waiver  woukj  be  available  where  the 
miner  faces  a  life-threatening  medical  emer- 
gency or  where  a  State  court  determines  that 
such  a  notification  would  be  inappropriate,  that 
is,  where  there  is  a  history  of  parental  abuse 
of  the  child. 

That  legislation  attempts  to  address  the  fun- 
damental question  of  whether  parents  should 
be  involved  in  decisions  concerning  the  sexual 
development  of  their  children.  What  happens 
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to  a  1 4-year-old-girl  when  we  allow  her  to  by- 
pass her  parents  completely  and  obtain  pre- 
scription contraceptives  or  an  abortion  referral 
from  a  federally-furxted  intermediary? 

Data  from  States  with  laws  requiring  paren- 
tal involvement  before  a  minor  can  obtain  an 
abortion  indicate  that  these  laws  have  actually 
reduced  the  overall  level  of  teenage  births  and 
abortion3.  As  the  authors  of  one  recent,  peer- 
reviewed  study  noted: 

Data  presented  in  this  study  are  compat- 
ible with  the  hypothesis  that  .  .  .  parental 
notificadon  facilitated  pregnancy  avoidance 
in  15-17  year-old  Minnesota  women.  Abortion 
rates  fell  markedly  in  this  age  group  relative 
to  older  women  .  .  .  One  possibility  is  that 
when  minor  women  are  restricted  from  abor- 
tion wishout  notifying  parents  or  seeking 
court  approval  *  *  *  they  are  more  likely  to 
take  measure  to  avoid  pregnancy. 

Indeed,  researchers  have  concluded  that 
making  these  services  readily  available  to 
teenagers  with  no  parental  involvement  does 
nothing  to  reduce  the  overall  teen  pregnancy 
rate  and,  tragically,  results  in  higher  teen  abor- 
tion rates. 

Other  researchers  have  shown  a  strong  cor- 
relation between  free  access  to  contraceptives 
and  higfier  rates  of  teenage  pregnancies,  out- 
of-wedlock  births,  and  abortions.  As  Asta  M. 
Kenney  of  the  Guttmacher  Institute  acknowl- 
edged, 'The  evidence  that  sex  education 
leads  to  a  reduction  in  teen  pregnancies  is  not 
compelling." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  time- 
ly and  necessary  legislation. 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Family 
Planning:  Parental  Notification  Act"'. 

SEC.  2  8STABLISHMEMT  OF  REQUIREMENT  OF 
PARENTAL  NOTIFICATION  REGARD- 
ING PROGRAM  OF  VOLUNTARY  FAM- 
ILY PLANNING  SERVICES  UNDER 
TITLE  X  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT. 

Section  1001  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  O.S.C.  300)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing riew  subsection: 

'■(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  in  the  case 
of  a  method  or  service  under  subsection  (a) 
that  is  included  on  the  list  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2).  an  entity 
receiving  a  grant  or  contract  under  such  sub- 
section may  not  provide  the  method  or  serv- 
ice to  ao  unemancipated  minor  unless — 

"(A)  the  entity  notifies  1  or  both  parents  of 
the  minor  that  the  entity  has  been  requested 
to  provide  the  method  or  service  to  the 
minor; 

"(B)  tihe  notification  specifies  the  type  of 
method  or  service  involved;  and 

"(C)  not  less  than  48  hours  elapses  after 
making  the  notification. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  review  the  methods  and  services  au- 
thorized to  be  provided  with  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(ii)  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  applica- 
bility otf  the  criteria  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  establish  a  list  of  the  methods  and 
services  with  respect  to  which  a  parental  no- 
tification is  required  to  be  made  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1). 
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"(B)  The  criteria  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  are  that  providing  parental  notifi- 
cations for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  method  or  service  under  sub- 
section (a) — 

•'(i)  is  in  the  best  interests  of  unemanci- 
pated  minors; 

"(ii)  strengthens  the  stability  of  families; 

"(iii)  strengthens  the  authority  and  rights 
of  parents  in  the  education,  nurture,  and  su- 
pervision of  their  children;  or 

"(iv)  enhances  the  relationship  between  ad- 
olescent behavior,  personal  responsibility, 
and  societal  norms. 

•■(3)(A)  The  requirement  established  in 
paragraph  (1)  regarding  parental  notifica- 
tions shall  not  apply  if  a  medical  emergency 
exists  in  which  the  life  of  an  unemancipated 
minor  would  be  endangered  by  the  failure  to 
provide  the  minor  with  the  method  or  serv- 
ice involved  under  subsection  (a),  and  a  pa- 
rental notification  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  is  not  practicable  as  a  result  of  the  medi- 
cal emergency. 

••(B)  The  requirement  established  in  para- 
graph (1)  regarding  parental  notifications 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  an 
unemancipated  minor  if  a  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary that — 

'•(i)  the  court  has  conducted  a  hearing  at 
which  the  minor  appeared;  and 

•'(ii)  the  court  has  determined  through  the 
hearing  that  the  criteria  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)(B)  do  not  sufficiently  apply  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  minor. 

•'(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

••(i)  The  term  'minor^  means  an  individual 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  majority. 

"(ii)  The  term  "unemancipated'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  minor,  that  the  minor  is 
not  emancipated. 

••(iii)  The  term  •emancipated',  with  respect 
to  the  legal  relationship  between  a  minor 
and  the  parents  of  the  minor,  means  that  the 
rights  and  duties  arising  solely  as  a  result  of 
such  relationship  have  in  the  case  of  the 
minor  and  each  parent  been  terminated. 

"(iv)  Except  in  the  case  of  clause  (iii),  the 
term  •parenf,  with  respect  to  a  minor, 
means  an  individual  who  has  a  legal  duty  to 
provide  support  to  the  minor. 

••(B)  With  respect  to  making  legal  deter- 
minations that  are  necessary  for  applying 
the  definitions  provided  in  each  of  clauses  (i) 
through  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  legal 
determinations  shall  be  made  under  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  the  entity  involved 
under  subsection  (a)  makes  available  meth- 
ods or  services  under  such  subsection  to  the 
individual  involved. 

•■(5)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
for  carrying  out  this  subsection.". 

SEC,  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE, 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1991,  or  upon  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  oc- 
curs later. 


MEDICAID  INITIATIVES  FOR  THE 
102D  CONGRESS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  join- 
ing colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  irv 
troducing  four  initiatives  to  make  modest  but 
essential  improvements  in  MedicakJ. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  MedkakJ  Infant  Mor- 
tality Amendments  of  1991,  whrch  would  im- 
plement PreskJent  Bush's  1988  campaign 
pmmise  to  extend  Medrcaid  coverage  to  all 
pregnant  women  and  infants  with  incomes 
betow  185  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level.  I  am  joining  Mr.  Hyde  and  22  other 
Members  in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  which 
would  raise  the  mandatory  eligibility  standard 
for  pregnant  women  and  infants  from  the  cur- 
rent 133  percent  of  poverty  to  185  percent  of 
poverty,  effective  July  1,  1992. 

As  the  Natrona!  Commission  to  Prevent  In- 
fant Mortality,  chaired  by  Governor  Lawton 
Chiles,  concluded  several  years  ago,  extend- 
ing Medicaid  coverage  for  prenatal  and  mater- 
nity care  to  high-risk  pregnant  women  is 
among  the  nx)St  cost-effective  investments 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  make.  I  am 
aware  that  a  number  of  the  States  feel  that 
they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  cover  this 
papulation  at  this  time.  However,  we  as  a  na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  allow  a  debtate  about 
whrch  level  of  Government  sfiould  finance  pre- 
natal care  to  deny  access  by  low-income  preg- 
nant women  to  proven  preventive  services  and 
technologies  that  minimize  the  likelihood  of  a 
poor  birth  outcome.  The  cost  in  terms  of  low 
birthweight  births  is  simply  too  high. 

To  accommodate  State  fiscal  concerns  with- 
out compromising  access  to  prenatal  care,  the 
bill  would  provide  100  percent  Federal  financ- 
ing of  the  costs  of  servrces  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants  with  incomes  tjetween  1 33 
and  185  percent  of  poverty.  This  will  ease  the 
financial  pressure  on  those  States  that  do  not 
now  cover  this  population  as  well  as  those 
which  do. 

The  second  of  today's  initiatives  is  the  Me6- 
icakl  Child  Health  Amendments  of  1991.  on 
which  I  am  joining  Mr.  Slattery  and  23  other 
colleagues.  The  bill  woukj  give  States  the  op- 
tion, at  regular  Federal  matching  rates,  to  ex- 
tend Medicakj  coverage  to  all  children  under 
age  19  with  family  incomes  at  or  below  185 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level.  For  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  and  near-poor 
children  with  no  private  health  insurance,  this 
option  could  result  in  coverage  for  preventive 
arxl  acute  care  servroes  that  will  improve  their 
health  status  and  their  ability  to  succeed  in 
school. 

The  third  initiative  is  the  Medrcaid  Breast 
and  Cervical  Cancer  Amendments  of  1991, 
which  I  am  cospronsoring  with  Mrs.  Collins 
and  42  other  Members.  It  woukJ  exterxJ  cov- 
erage now  available  to  women  eligible  for 
Medicare  to  low-irx;ome  women  eligitjle  for 
Medicaid.  Specifrcally,  it  would  require  the 
States  to  offer  MedrcakJ  coverage  for  screen- 
ing mammography  and  screening  pap  smear 
servk^s,  proven  technologies  that  will  permit 
the  early  detection  and  treatment  of  breast 
and  cervical  cancer.  To  ease  the  financial  bur- 
den on  the  States,  tfie  bill  woukJ  provide  for 
Federal  assumption  of  1 00  percent  of  the  cost 
of  provkjing  these  servk«s,  even  in  those 
States  whk:h  now  cover  ttiem. 

The  final  initiative  is  the  Medk:aid  AIDS  and 
HIV  Amendments  of  1991.  Sponsored  by  Mr. 
SCHEUER,  myself,  and  16  of  our  colleagues, 
this  bill  would,  arrxjng  other  things,  give  States 
the  option  of  offering  Medicaid  coverage  for 
early  intervention  servk;es  to  tow-irKome  indi- 
vkJuals  who  are  infected  with  the  HIV  virus 
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and  who  are  at  imminent  risk  of  contracting 
opportunistic  infections  like  pr>eumonia  or  de- 
veloping life-threatening  lymphomas  or  other 
conditions.  Under  current  law,  HIV-infected 
people  generally  cani  qualify  for  Medk:aid 
until  they  have  devetoped  AIDS,  no  matter 
how  poor  they  are.  Of  course,  by  that  point, 
early  intervention  servces  to  forestaH  AIDS 
and  its  complkations  are  of  little  use.  TNs  kiill 
would  end  this  Catch-22  by  allowing  States  to 
give  immune-compromised  people  access  to 
the  prescription  drugs  and  other  services  that 
will  delay  or  prevent  altogether  ttie  onset  of 
AIDS  and  Its  complications.  We  hiave  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  research  to  devek}p 
these  drugs;  surely  we  can  find  the  resources 
to  niake  them  availat)le  to  the  poor  wfx>  need 
them. 

Some  will  ask  why,  given  ttie  fiscal  prob- 
lems which  many  States  are  facing,  should  tfie 
Congress  continue  to  expand  Medkakl?  I 
would  be  the  first  to  cortcede  that  Medcakl  is 
not  the  perfect  solution  to  the  infant  nrwrtality 
crisis,  the  HIV  epidemic,  or  the  unacceptaWy 
high  breast  and  cervrcal  career  rates  anx)ng 
women.  Indeed,  next  month  I  plan  to  introduce 
a  broad  health  c^are  reform  bill  along  tfie  lines 
of  the  Pepper  Commission  recommendations 
that  would  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  more 
than  31  million  uninsured  Americans  by  txjild- 
ing  upon  our  existing  employment-based  sys- 
tem. Among  other  things,  this  reform  initiative 
would  federalize  the  acute  care  portk>n  of  the 
Medicaid  Program,  separating  tiasic  health 
care  coverage  from  the  welfare  system,  up- 
grading reimbursement,  and  replacing  a 
strained  Federal-State  financing  arrangement 
with  a  purely  Federal  one.  In  the  long  run,  I 
am  convinced,  this  will  enable  our  country  to 
make  the  necessary  investment  in  material 
and  child  health,  cancer  p)revention,  and  early 
intervention  servces. 

However,  we  do  noX  live  in  the  long  run. 
While  we  detiate  fiealth  care  reform,  t}at>ies 
will  continue  to  be  bom,  children  will  continue 
to  grow,  people  will  continue  to  t)ecorT>e  in- 
fected with  the  HIV  virus,  and  low-income 
women  will  continue  to  be  at  high  risk  ol 
breast  arvJ  cervkal  cancer.  We  simply  cannot 
ignore  these  p)rot>lems  while  we  restructure 
the  system.  We  have  to  do  what  we  can  with 
the  tools  we  have  at  hand.  The  fact  is  that 
Medicaid  is  tfie  only  program  now  in  place 
which  can  finarne  these  comp)elling  needs 
when  they  need  to  be  met:  today. 

The  four  bills  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
pose investments  targeted  to  the  country's 
most  urgent  health  care  needs.  Although  thiey 
represent  only  a  small  fractron  of  tfie  invest- 
ment needed  to  address  this  Nation's  access 
crisis,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  them  will  increase 
Federal  Medicaid  outlays  over  the  next  5 
years.  I  am  requesting  cost  estinr«tes  from 
both  the  Congressional  Budget  Offrce  and  tfie 
Offrce  of  Management  arxl  Budget.  I  recognize 
that  under  the  new  "pay-as-you-go"  rules, 
these  bills  would  have  to  be  accompanied  b^ 
offsetting  savings  or  revenue  increases  in 
order  to  avokj  a  sequester  of  non-exempt  enti- 
tlements. I  intend  to  work  with  Cfiairman  Pa- 
NETTA  and  others  to  find  a  solution  that  will 
allow  enactment  of  these  critx^ai  initiatives. 


,  L     to      inn  1 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL'S  1991  PLE- 
NARY SESSION 


HON.  DIANA  ROSJIHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Comrnunity  Relations  Advisory 
Courx:il  [NJCRAC).  As  the  events  of  the  day 
unfold,  Israel  needs  our  support  more  and 
more.  There  are  many  groups  across  the 
country  dedicated  to  the  support  of  Israel. 
However,  they  do  need  a  guiding  force  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  toward  large-scale  goals. 
NJCRAC  complements  these  constituent  orga- 
nizations through  program  planning. 

On  February  17-20,  NJCRAC  held  their 
1991  plenary  session  at  the  Omni  International 
Hotel,  in  Miami,  FL.  There  were  many  dedi- 
cated and  serious  professionals  involved  in 
the  planning  of  this  event,  arxl  their  commit- 
merrt  to  keep  Israel  strong  and  secure  helped 
make  the  discussions  informative  and  enlight- 
ening for  the  attendees. 

Tfie  hospitality  committee,  credited  with  a 
job  well  done,  also  included  Hon.  Amy  Dean, 
chain  Charlotte  HeW  and  Gertrude  Kartzmer, 
cochairs;  Rachel  Neuman,  Ellen  Mandler,  and 
Miriam  Zatinsky. 

Recognition  also  must  go  to  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle,  the  Honorable  Dante  Fascell. 
chair.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Zaiman  Shoval,  Ambassador  of  Israel  to 
tfie  United  States,  and  the  Honorable  Miles 
Lerman,  Ctiairman,  International  Relations 
Committee,  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
CourKil,  for  their  wonderful  presentations  and 
speecfies. 

Tfie  community  relations  committee  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation  was  involved 
in  various  activities  of  the  plenary  session. 
Tfie  members  were  strong  advocates  of  the 
United  States  helping  Israel,  our  true  demo- 
cratk:  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 

Tfie  Jewish  community  should  be  proud  to 
be  served  by  such  an  organization.  Many  im- 
portant and  timely  topics  were  discussed  at 
tfie  sessions,  including  international  concerns, 
such  as  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews,  the 
new  Germany's  obligation  to  Holocaust  survi- 
vors, and  arms  control.  The  topic  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  was  a  timely  issue,  as 
well  as  democracy  and  pluralism  in  Israel.  The 
church-state  relationship  in  the  United  States 
was  discussed,  and  social  concerns,  such  as 
poverty  and  health  care  were  key  topics  of  in- 
terest 

I  congratulate  the  south  Floridians  involved 
in  making  this  event  a  successful  one,  espe- 
cially Donald  E.  Lefton,  NJCRAC  southern  re- 
gional vice  chair;  Bemice  Baiter,  executive  di- 
rector. Women's  League  for  Conservative  Ju- 
daism; Alan  S.  Smith,  executive  director,  Jew- 
ish ComnHjnity  Federation  of  Louisville;  and 
Myra  Fan-,  past  chair,  CRC,  Greater  Miami 
Jewish  Federation,  and  hospitality  committee 
member.  Also,  Gene  Greenzweig,  executive 
director.  Central  Agency  for  Jewish  Education; 
Samuel  J.  Dubbin,  chair,  CRC,  Greater  Miami 
Jewish  Federation,  and  hospitality  committee 
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member;  Nan  Rich,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  and  cochair,  NJCRAC  Plenum  Pro- 
gram Committee;  Abe  Resnick,  commissioner, 
city  of  Miami  Beach;  and  Judy  M.  Gilbert, 
NJCRAC  Plenum  Program  Committee  and 
hospitality  committee  member. 


INTERNATIONAL  INVESTMENT 

POLICY      MUST      BE      BASED      ON 
RECIPROCITY 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  C.\LIFORNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unfair  treatment  by  our  trading  partners  toward 
ouf  efforts  to  invest  abroad  must  stop.  I  am 
thus  reintroducing  a  bill,  the  Reciprocity  in  For- 
ei^  Investment  Act  with  40  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Senator 
Harry  Reid  is  reintroducing  a  companion  bill 
in  the  Senate.  These  bills  would  amend  sec- 
tion 301(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(c))  to  authorize  reciprocal  re- 
sponses to  foreign  acts,  policies,  and  practices 
that  deny  national  treatment  to  U.S.  invest- 
ment. 

Owing  to  the  support  that  this  bill  received 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  once  again  influence  the  de- 
bate on  foreign  investment.  Last  session,  over 
100  of  our  colleagues  cosponsored  this  bill 
even  though  if  had  been  introduced  during  the 
waning  days  of  the  first  session  of  that  Con- 
grass.  We  are  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  House  passed  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution,  attached  fo  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  that  requests  the  President 
to  insist  on  reciprocity  in  questions  of  foreign 
investment  during  international  trade  negotia- 
tions. Given  the  support  that  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past,  we  think  that  additional 
heanngs  should  be  held  on  this  measure  and 
that  swift  action  should  be  taken  to  sign  it  into 
law. 

Our  legislation  would  help  make  the  United 
States  more  competitive.  While  oilir  markets 
have  remained  open  to  foreign  investment, 
many  countries  that  freely  invest  in  our  coun- 
try do  not  give  our  investors  the  benefit  of 
similar  treatment.  For  example,  in  South 
Korea,  where  the  United  States  trade  deficit  is 
currently  S9.9  billion,  the  Government  can  use 
a  discretionary  case-by-case  investment  ap- 
proval process  that  can  delay  or  place  trade- 
distorting  conditions  on  individual  investment 
projects  for  periods  of  2  months  to  3  years. 
During  this  investment  approval  process,  un- 
fair trade-related  investment  measures  may  be 
used  as  an  informal  condition  of  approval  to 
accomplish  Korea's  industrial  policy  objectives. 
South  Korea  prohibits  foreign  investment  in  28 
of  its  industries  among  which  are  farming, 
publishing,  and  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing. In  addition,  foreign  investment  is  restricted 
in  a  number  of  other  industries,  including  en- 
gines, optical  filjers,  autos,  and  motorcycles, 
where  foreigners  can  participate  only  through 
joint  ventures  with  Korean  firms.  Foreign  in- 
vestment is  also  severiy  restricted  in  service 
industries  such  as  t)anking,  insurance,  and  ad- 
vertising. 
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In  F'rance,  America,  and  other  non-Euro- 
pean Community  [E.C.j  investors  receive  nei- 
ther most-favored  nation  nor  national  treat- 
ment in  their  investment  endeavors.  The 
French  Government  requires  that  non-EC  in- 
vestors obtain  approval  from  the  French  Fi- 
nance Ministry  to  acquire  firms  with  at  least  1 0 
million  French  francs  in  assets.  Approval  to  in- 
vest in  France  is  sometimes  linked  to  specific 
requirements  such  as  maintaining  a  positive 
balance  of  trade.  Recent  cases  have  dem- 
onstrated that  U.S.  firms  have  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  approval. 

In  Japan,  cultural  and  Government-imposed 
t)arrier$  are  major  obstacles  to  our  investment 
efforts.  Representatives  from  Motorola  assert 
that  the  most  frequently  encountered  cultural 
barriers  to  our  attempts  to  buy  Japanese  firms 
stem  tom  the  requirement  that  aquisitkjns 
must  receive  100  percent  approval  by  the  tar- 
geted firm's  board  of  directors  and  from  the 
widespread  practice  of  interlocking  director- 
ships between  many  Japanese  firms.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Japanese  Government  has  the  au- 
thority "to  block  any  investment  which  might 
adversely  affect  Japanese  businesses  en- 
gaged in  similar  efforts,  or  which  might  other- 
wise disrupt  the  smooth  performance  of  the 
Japanese  economy".  A  recent  Booz-Allen  sur- 
vey for  the  American  and  European  chambers 
of  commerce  in  Japan  shows  that  more  than 
one  in  four  foreign  businesses  op>erating  in 
Japan  cite  Government-imposed  discrimina- 
tory investment  practices  as  a  major  concern. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
total  foreign  investments  in  the  United  States 
now  exceed  SI. 5  trillion,  refiecting  a  U.S.  net 
debtor  international  investment  position  of  ap- 
proximately—S368.2  billion.  Inflows  of  foreign 
direct  investment — ownership  or  control  of  10 
percent  or  more  of  a  U.S.  company — to  the 
United  States  have  risen  from  Si  9  billion  a 
year  in  1985  to  S41  billion  a  year  in  1987.  For- 
eign direct  holdings  in  the  United  States  now 
total  over  S262  billion.  Since  1977,  foreign 
ownership  of  U.S.  factories,  banks,  busi- 
nesses, and  buildings  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled. 

Opinion  polls  show  that  our  citizens  fear  the 
increasing  level  of  foreign  investment;  they  be- 
lieve that  it  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  our  standard  of  living.  According  to 
leading  academics,  these  fears  are  well-found- 
ed. Dr.  Pat  Choate,  a  well-known  trade  expert, 
has  correctly  pointed  out  that  foreign  owner- 
ship cOmes  with  a  price  tag  attached — the 
price  of  control,  something  that  can  only  be 
mitigated  by  an  investment  policy  that  is 
based  on  reciprocity. 

The  opportunity  for  Americans  to  invest 
abroad  must  be  expanded.  Foreign  investment 
helps  U.S.  companies  gain  market  access,  ex- 
pand their  market  shares,  and  develop  more 
flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  intemational 
economic  conditions.  An  investment  policy  that 
is  based  on  reciprocity  would  thus  help  pre- 
sen/e  our  ability  to  compete  globally  by  putting 
our  firms  on  an  even  playing  field  with  their 
competitors. 

Our  bill  would  direct  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  open  our  markets  in  real  estate, 
stocks,  manufacturing,  banking,  agriculture, 
and  so  forth,  precisely  to  the  degree  that  our 
trading  partners  open  their  investment  markets 
to  us.  In  effect,  access  to  U.S.  markets  would 
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be  used  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  open  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  businesses.  Our  marketplace 
is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  leverage  that  we 
have  to  encourage  other  nations  to  end  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  U.S.  firms. 

Our  bill  wouki  not  impose  txoad,  protection- 
ist restrictions  on  foreign  investment.  We 
woukj  continue  to  provkJe  an  open  door  to 
countries  that,  in  turn,  grant  us  reciprocal  in- 
vestment opportunities.  It  is  t)ecause  we  sup- 
port free  and  fair  investment  opportunities  for 
all  countries  that  we  are  intoducing  this  bill. 

The  one-way  street  of  foreign  investment 
must  end.  An  insistence  on  reciprocity  for  di- 
rect foreign  investments  will  only  enhance  our 
ability  to  obtain  further  concessk>ns  in  our  ef- 
fort to  establish  truly  free  and  fair  trade  for  all 
nations.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bill  and  help  us  create  an  international  in- 
vestment environment  that  will  enable  the 
wortd  economy  to  grow  at  a  prodigious  rate — 
a  goal  tfiat  will  help  all  nations,  whether  rich 
to  poor  maximize  their  economic  and  social 
potential. 


THE  ONE- YEAR  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  LITHUANIAN  REAFFIRMA- 
TION OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day— Monday,  March  1 1  — marked  1  year 
since  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  declared  the  resumption  of  an  inde- 
perxjent  Lithuania.  Last  month — almost  a  year 
after  the  Partiament's  vote — 90.5  percent  of 
Lithuanian  voters  cast  a  resounding  vote 
reaffirming  their  independence  and  in  favor  of 
an  end  to  Soviet  occupation. 

These  people  are  more  determined  today 
than  ever  before  to  reclaim  the  God-given 
freedom  that  is  rightfully  theirs.  Make  no  mis- 
take: Lithuania  will  be  free.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  free  people  of  Lithuania.  And  this  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  reaffirmation  of  inde- 
pendence will  be  a  lesson  to  America  and  the 
workJ  about  tfie  struggle  for  human  freedom. 
When  this  historic  chapter  of  the  worid's  his- 
tory is  ended,  it  will  be  written  that  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Soviet  republics  led  the 
worid  out  of  daricness  by  proving  that  Marxism 
dklnl  wori<,  but  that  freedom  does. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Defense  of 
Tradition,  Family,  and  Property — TFP — has 
conducted  a  petition  drive  in  support  of  Lithua- 
nia's independence.  On  Decemtter  4,  1990,  a 
TFP  delegation  presented  Lithuania's  presi- 
dent Vytautas  Landsbergis  petitions  bearing 
5.2  million  signatures  workjwide.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  TFP's  report  on  the  petition  drive  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  remembering  the  brave 
Lithuanian  patriots  who  have  died  for  the  res- 
toration of  a  free  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Free  World  Supports  Lithuania— a 
Report  of  the  American  TFP  on  His- 
tory's Largest  Petition  Drive 
5.2  million  signatures  worldwide  in 

support  of  LITHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

History's  Largest  Petition  Drive 

On  December  4,  1990,  a  delegation  from  the 
15  Societies  for  the  Defense  of  Tradition, 
Family  and  Property  (TFP)  from  Europe,  Af- 
rica, Oceania  and  the  Americas  met  with 
President  Vytautas  Landsber^s  and  distin- 
g-uished  meml)ers  of  the  Lithuanian  par- 
liament in  the  President's  office  in  Vilnius, 
they  presented  Pres.  Landst)er^s  with  peti- 
tions in  support  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
bearing  more  than  5.2  million  signatures  (a 
figure  exceeding  the  population  of  Lithuania 
itself).  The  TFPs  collected  the  largest  num- 
ber of  signatories  to  a  single  petition  in  his- 
tory.' 

The  following  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  joined  833.675  of  their  fellow 
Americans,  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  Main 
Street  to  Manhattan,  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals alike,  in  lending  their  names  to  this 
public  declaration  of  solidarity  with  free- 
dom-loving Lithuanians  and  of  opposition  to 
the  barbaric  repression  of  the  Soviet  regime: 

Senator  Bill  Armstrong  (CO),  Senator  Dan 
Coats  (IN),  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  iUY). 
Senator  Connie  Mack  (FL).  Senator  Steve 
Symms  (ID),  and  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop 
iWY).  Rep.  Richard  Armey  (TX).  Rep.  Thom- 
as Blilely  (VA„  Rep.  Dan  Burton  (IN),  Rep. 
Tom  Campbell  (CA),  Rep.  Jim  Ccurter  (NJ). 
Rep.  Christopher  Cox  (CA),  Rep.  Larry  Craig 
(ID).  Rep.  Philip  Crane  (ID,  Rep.  William 
Dannemeyer  (CA).  Rep.  Michael  De  Wine 
(OH),  Rep.  Robert  K.  Dornan  iCA).  Rep.  John 
Duncan  (TN),  Rep.  Benjamin  Oilman  (NY). 
Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  (GA),  Rep.  Biil  Grant 
(FL),  Rep.  Mel  Hancock  (MO),  Rep.  Joel 
Heney  (CO).  Rep.  Wally  Merger  (CA).  Rep. 
John  Hiler  (PA).  Rep.  Clyde  HoUoway  (LA). 
Rep.  Henry  Hyde  (ID.  Rep.  James  Inhofe 
(OK),  Rep.  Jon  Kyi  (AZ).  Rep.  Robert  Lago- 
marsino  (CA).  Rep.  Bob  Livingston  (LA). 
Rf-p.  Bill  McCollum  (FLi.  Rep.  Bob  McEwen 
(OH),  Rep.  Frank  Pallone  (NJ),  Rep.  Don  Hit- 
ter (PA).  Rep.  Dana  Robrabacher  (CA).  Rep. 
Ilena  Ros-Lehtinen  (FL),  Rep.  Toby  Roth 
(WT),  Rep.  Gerald  Solomon  (NY).  Rep.  Cliff 
Stearns  (FL),  Rep.  Guy  Vander  Jagt  (MI). 
and  Rep.  Barbara  Vucanovich  (NV). 

The  outpouring  of  gratitude  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  for  this  visible  manifestation  of 
support  by  the  people  of  the  Free  World  was 
of  the  same  exceptional  caliber  as  was  their 
courage  in  the  face  of  communist  intimida- 
tion. 

Expressions  of  appreciation  came  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Lithuania's  independent 
government  and  of  her  patriotic  movements, 
as  the  following  letters  received  during  the 
TFP  campaign  reveal: 

June  19, 1990. 

In  was  with  gratitude  that  we  received 
your  letter  of  support  in  name  of  the  TFP  or- 
ganizations. Please  convey  special  thanks  to 
Prof.  Plinlo  Correa  de  Oliveira.  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Brazilian  TFP. 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  V.  Landsbergis  and  myself 
for  his  support  in  our  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  Your  work  is  very 
timely  and  inspiring  for  us  in  this  difficult 
moment  for  our  country. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
these  same  organizations  have  promoted  a 
petition  in  support  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
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ence  and  that  more  than  one  million  people 
have  already  signed  It.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  initiatives  of  moral  support 
we  have  thus  far  received  from  Western  na- 
tions. We  thank  you  also  for  this  action. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Algirdas  Saudargab, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

December  10. 1990. 

Dear  Fellow  Freedom  Fighters:  On  l)e- 
half  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  we  wish  to 
express  our  deep  gratitude  for  your  tireless 
efforts  in  collecting  5.218,520  signatures  in 
support  of  Lithuanian's  Independence. 

You  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  world 
wide  support  for  the  rights  of  Lithuanians  to 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Please  know  that  this  great  gift  that  you 
have  given  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  al- 
ways be  appreciated  and  remembered,  as  will 
the  memory  of  those '  whose  lives  were  lost 
in  this  great  effort. 

JUOZAS  TUMELIS, 

President,  The  Lithua- 
nian Movement 
Sajudis  CounciL 

Launched  on  May  31,  the  TFP  petition 
campaign  lasted  some  five  months,  amassing 
the  equivalent  of  a  million  signatures  a 
month.  Had  the  campaign  continued,  many 
more  people  would  have  signed.  But  realiz- 
ing, the  urgency  of  the  crisis  and  In  accord 
with  the  desires  of  the  government  of  Lith- 
uania, the  petitions  were  delivered  on  De- 
cember 4.  1990,  as  described  above. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Soviet  tanks  and 
troops  invaded  Vilnius  butchering  unarmed 
Lithuanian  patriots  and  arresting  youths  re- 
fusing to  enlist  in  the  Red  Army. 

On  January  9.  Antanas  Racas,  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
sent  the  following  facsimile  message  to  the 
American  TFP:  "Military  vehicles  can  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Vilnius  and  in  front  of 
the  Parliament.  Mass  fascist-soviet  provo- 
cations are  frequently  repeated.  Lithuania  is 
ir.  danger:  the  help  of  the  world  is  needed." 

However.  Lithuania  did  not  surrender  .  .  . 


DEMOCRACY— THE  VANGUARD  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

of  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12. 1991 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  recently  sponsored  ttie 
"Voice  of  DerTKxa^acy"  contest  in  my  State. 
Entered  in  tfiat  contest  was  a  young  man  with 
remari<able  ability. 

Marcus  Mumford  is  a  senior  at  West  SkJe 
High  School  in  Dayton,  ID.  He  is  an  excellent 
student  and  a  talented  athlete.  Marc  is  not 
only  admired  for  his  academk:  and  sports  abil- 
ity, however,  but  for  his  courageous  fight  to 
accomplish  in  spite  of  a  speech  disability,  a 
problem  going  back  for  many  years.  His  great 
desire  to  overcome  his  probtem  arxJ  his  (Mur- 
age and  tenancity  in  refusing  to  let  the  prob- 
lem stop  his  partk:ipatk}n  in  any  facet  of  life 


'The  15  TFP's  petition  drive  exceeds  the  reg- 
istered world  record.  3.107.000  slgTiatures.  iCfr. 
Gulness  Book  of  World  Records.  London,  pg.  194.  ed 
1989.) 


=  .Mr  Fred  Porflllo  and  Mr.  Daryl  Huang,  of  the 
American  TFP.  were  killed  In  an  automobile  acci- 
dent In  Tennessee  on  September  3.  1990.  while  par- 
ticipating In  the  Lithuanian  Independence  cam- 
paign. 
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are  admired  Ijy  his  schoolmates  and  his 
teachers.  He  is  an  example  of  courage  under 
pressure  and  a  winning  attitude  which 
strengthens  all  of  us  who  associate  with  him. 

Marcus  is  the  son  of  Ron  and  Carol 
Mumford  who  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  old- 
est son.  I  would  like  to  present  his  speech  for 
tfie  Voice  of  Derrocracy  contest  which  re- 
ceived a  special  recongnition  award  from  the 
Veterans  of  Idaho: 

Demockacy— The  Vanguard  of  Frekdom 
change  to  freedom 

At  last.  Immigrant  has  crossed  the  border 
He  inhales  the  air— the  free  air.  He  is  finally 
free  of  the  reasonless  guilt  deposited  on  hirr. 
by  his  former  totalitarian  goverrment.  His 
struggle  is  not  over,  as  he  now  finds  himself 
part  of  a  nation  whose  challenge  is  self  cor - 
trol  within  self-government. 

The  country  he  left  claimed  to  be  a  demot- 
racy  also.  Why?  The  leaders  knew  full  well 
their  system — to  call  ■democratic"  rhat 
which  is  actually  despotic.  Why  do  they  sees 
to  shadow  their  intentions  under  the  false 
title  of  "Democracy"  or  "People's  Repub- 
lic?" Freedom  of  assembly  is  "permitted." 
but  not  at  Tianamen  Square!  "Individual 
rights"  becomes  a  deception.  No  matter  the 
degree  of  repression,  in  all  human  beings. 
race  regardless,  education  irrelevant,  there 
burns  an  instinctive  longing  for  God-eiven 
inalienable  rights:  to  live  life,  to  treasure 
libertv,  to  pursue  happiness. 

Here,  in  genuine  democracy.  Immigrant 
will  acquire  his  equality,  his  personal  dig- 
nity this  nation  strives  to  provides.  The 
struggle  of  democratic  government  is  to  in- 
still this  democratic  ideal  within  its  people- 
within  its  society.  If  Immigrant  accepts  this 
opportunity  and  magnifies  his  new-found  po- 
tential, he  will  obtain  peace,  at  least  within 
himself  and  hopefully  with  others.  This  new 
democracy  is  his.  His  to  abide  by.  to  encour- 
age, to  inspire  and  embrace,  and  to  change. 
True  freedom  is  beautiful. 

Does  democracy  achieve  perfection?  No, 
for  the  media  will  bluntly  attack  to  facili- 
tate the  opposite.  The  citizens  of  a  democ- 
racy know  this  and  utilize  their  democracy's 
due  process  to  activate  change,  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  as  they  see  fit. 

Immigrant  only  now  begins  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  what  lies  before  him.  He  begins 
to  feel  himself  a  part  of  Woodrow  Wilson  s 
quote,  "1  t)elieve  in  democracy  because  it  re- 
leases the  energies  of  every  human  bemg  " 
This  new  freedom  is  his.  He  will  partake. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  VIOLENT 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Comprehensive  Violent  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1991,  the  President's  plan  to  fight 
the  scourge  of  crime  in  America.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  debated  these  issues  before  and  rt  is 
time  to  act 

Ciearty,  this  legislation  is  needed  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  arxl  desired  by  the  majonty 
of  Americans.  In  fact,  the  major  provisions,  ha- 
beas corpus  reforms,  a  modified  exclusionary 
rule,  and  enhanced  death  penalty  procedures, 
have  passed  either  in  the  House  or  Senate  by 
large  bipartisan  majorities.  That  is  one  reason 
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this  bill  should  be  considered  promptly  by  the 
House. 

Additional  provisions  in  this  package  provide 
a  host  of  other  reasons  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. The  equal  justice  section  codifies  current 
case  law  and  assures  that  discrimination  will 
not  occur  In  each  Individual  case.  The  firearms 
section  contains  various  provisions  to 
strengthen  Federal  firearms  laws  by  enhanc- 
ing penalties  against  criminals  who  violate  fire- 
arms laws.  The  gangs  and  juvenile  offenders 
section  broadens  the  availability  of  records  of 
serious  juvenile  offenses,  which  will  help  in  the 
proeecution  of  juvenile  offenders.  Other  sec- 
tions cover  ternorism,  sexual  violence,  and 
child  abuse. 

The  President's  crime  bill  takes  an  important 
step  in  the  fight  against  crime.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  those  willing  and  ready  to  fight 
cnrre  in  our  society. 
Thj  Co,mf'rehens:ve  Violent  Cri.ve  Control 

I  ACT  OK  1991 

A  SUMMARY 

Death  Penalty  (Title  Ii:  Establishes  con- 
stiCutionally  sound  procedures  and  adequate 
standards  for  imposing  federal  death  pen- 
alties that  are  already  on  the  books  i  includ- 
ing' mail  bombing  and  murder  of  federal  offi- 
cials!: and  authorizes  the  death  penalty  for 
druf;  kmgpins  and  for  certain  heinous  acts 
such  as  terrorist  murders  of  American  na- 
tiotals  abroad,  killing  of  hostages,  and  mur- 
der for  hire. 

Almost  identical  to  the  19H9  violent  crime 
initiative 

Btjual  Justice  Act  (Title  Xi:  Strengthens 
assurances  of  equal  justice  regardless  of 
race,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  capital  punishment:  Includes,  e.g., 
prohibition  of  racial  quotas  and  other  statis- 
tical tests  for  imposing  the  death  penalty  or 
other  penalties,  safeguards  against  racial 
discrimination  through  examination  on  voir 
dirt  and  change  of  venue,  requirement,  in 
federal  cases,  of  jury  instructions  and  certifi- 
cations guarding  against  considerations  of 
race  in  capital  sentencing  decisions,  and 
makes  the  capital  sentencing  option  consist- 
ently available  for  racially  motivated  mur- 
derp  in  violation  of  the  federal  civil  right 
lav«s. 

Habeas  Corpus  (Title  II):  Proposes  reforms 
to  curb  the  abuse  of  habeas  corpus  by  federal 
and  State  prisoners  by  establishing  a  one- 
yeai-  time  limitation,  requiring  deference  to 
full  and  fair  State  court  adjudications,  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  in  state  capital  cases, 
and  restricting  repetitive  habeas  petitions. 
Combines  the  best  of  various  proposals  from  last 
Congress 

Eicclusionary  Rule  (Title  III):  Establishes  a 
"good  faith"  exception  to  the  exclusionary 
rult:  clarifies  that  federal  law  does  not  re- 
quire the  exclusion  of  evidence  obtained  in 
"good  faith"  circumstances;  and  renders  the 
exclusionary  rule  inapplicable  to  seizures  by 
federal  officers  of  firearms  which  are  to  be 
used  as  evidence  against  dangerous  offend- 
ers. Alternative  safeguards  against  Fourth 
Amendment  violations  are  provided  involv- 
ing administrative  and  legislative  oversight 
and  compensation  of  victims  of  unlawful 
searches  and  seizures. 

Firearms  {Title  IV):  Contains  various  pro- 
visions to  strengthen  federal  firearms  laws, 
e.g..  ten-year  mandatory  prison  term  for 
usitg  a  semiautomatic  firearm  in  a  drug 
trafficking  offense  or  violent  felony,  five- 
year  mandatory  sentence  for  anyone  who 
poseesses  a  firearm  after  a  conviction  for  a 
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violenticrlme  or  serious  drug  offense,  new  of- 
fenses ^f  theft  of  firearms  or  smuggling  fire- 
arms io  furtherance  of  drug  trafficking  or 
violent  crimes,  and  increased  penalties  for  a 
materially  false  statement  in  connection 
with  a  firearm  purchase;  Also  contains  gen- 
eral ban  on  gun  clips  and  magazines  that  en- 
able a  firearm  to  fire  more  than  fifteen 
rounds  Without  reloading. 

Obstruction  of  Justice  (Title  Vi:  Provides 
increased  penalties  for  serious  acts  of  vio- 
lence afainst  witnesses,  jurors,  and  court  of- 
ficers in  federal  proceedings,  and  explicitly 
extends  federal  protection  to  stAte  and  local 
law  enfbrcement  officers  assisting  federal  of- 
ficers. 

Gangs  and  Juvenile  Offenders  (Title  VI): 
Broadens  availability  of  records  of  serious 
juvenile  offenses;  broadens  adult  prosecution 
of  gang  leaders  and  other  serious  juvenile  of- 
fenders; and  increases  penalties  for  certain 
violent  crimes  frequently  associated  with 
gang  activities. 

Terroirism  (Title  VII):  Creates  new  crimi- 
nal offenses  to  implement  a  Protocol  di- 
rected against  acts  of  terrorist  violence  at 
airports;  creates  new  criminal  offenses  to 
implement  the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of 
Maritime  Navigation  and  a  Protocol  directed 
againsti  terrorist  acts  against  maritime  plat- 
forms and  contains  other  provisions 
strengthening  protections  against  maritime 
terrorism  and  violence;  provides  effective 
procedures  for  removing  aliens  involved  in 
terrorist  activities  from  the  United  States; 
and  authorizes  sharing  of  electronically 
intercepted  communications  with  foreign 
law  enfbrcement  agencies. 

Sexual  Violence  and  Child  Abuse  (Title 
VIII):  Provides  general  rule  of  admissibility 
for  evidence  of  commission  of  other  similar 
crimes  by  a  federal  defendant  in  sexual  as- 
sault and  child  molestation  cases;  and  in- 
creases penalties  for  drug  distribution  to 
pregnant  women,  for  many  sex  offenses 
against  victims  below  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
for  recidivist  sex  offenders. 

Drug  Testing  (Title  IX):  Generally  requires 
drug  tefcting  for  federal  offenders  released  on 
probation,  parole,  or  post-imprisonment  su- 
pervisee! release;  and  requires  drug  testing 
programs  in  State  criminal  justice  systems 
as  condition  of  federal  justice  assistance 
funding. 


HIALBAH  OPPOSES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S PLAN  TO  SHIFT  FEDERAL 
FUNDING  FROM  CITIES  TO 
STATES 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12, 1991 

ivls.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Hlal0ah,  FL,  which  is  In  my  congressional 
district,  has  recently  passed  a  resolution  op- 
posing the  administration's  proposal  to  shift 
spending  away  from  cities  and  to  the  States 
by  1992. 

Their  resolution  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayor's  position  that  the 
administration's  plan  would  dilute  the  amount 
of  Federal  support  to  cities.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolltion 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  denounced  the  Bush  administra- 
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tion's plan  as  a  dilution  of  the  amount  of 
federal  support  to  cities;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Mayor  and  the  city  councii  of 
Hialeah.  Florida,  That: 

Section  1:  The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
of  Hialeah,  Florida  hereby  expresses  its  op- 
position to  the  Bush  administration's  plan  to 
direct  funding  of  federal  programs  away  from 
cities,  and  to  the  States. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1991. 

The  city  feels  strongly  on  this  issue  and  is 
united  in  its  efforts.  This  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed with  the  approval  of  Mayor  Julio  J.  Mar- 
tinez, and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
councilmembers:  Herman  Echevarria,  council 
president;  Natacha  S.  Millan,  council  vice- 
president;  Salvatore  D'Angelo,  Evelio  Medina, 
Alex  Morales,  Paulino  A.  Nunez,  and  Rotierto 
"Bob"  Ruiz. 


THE  J.R.  EWING  APPROACH 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1991 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  another 
daily  newspaper  in  my  district  has  taken  the 
administration  to  task  for  its  "produce-nwre, 
conserve-little"  energy  plan.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  Patriot  Ledger  on  February  22. 

[From  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Feb.  22.  1991] 
Why  We  Must  Conserve  Energy 

President  Bush's  produce-more,  conserve- 
little  energy  plan  falls  far  short  of  the  policy 
the  United  States  needs  in  the  1990s  for  a 
more  secure  energy  future. 

Here  we  are,  fighting  a  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  least  in  part  to  keep  the  region's 
vast  oil  resources  in  friendly  hands  and  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  industrial  economies. 
Here  we  are,  in  a  recession,  concerned  about 
keeping  energy  prices  stable.  Here  we  are 
worried  about  the  damage  to  the  global  envi- 
ronment from  the  use  of  oil  and  other  fossil 
fuels. 

Yet  the  White  House  basically  adopts  the 
J.R.  Ewing  approach:  Well,  we'll  just  have  to 
pump  a  little  more  oil,  won't  we? 

Bush's  supply-side  plan  won't  reduce 
America's  dangerous  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  that  now  supplies  more  than  40  percent  of 
our  demand.  It  won't  prevent  see-sawing  oil 
prices  or  gasoline  lines  when  someone 
tampers  with  the  Mideast  tap.  It  won't  pro- 
tect the  environment  from  combustion  pol- 
lution, or  from  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  en- 
vironmentally delicate  areas.  And  a  produce- 
more  policy  without  a  serious  conservation 
effort  is  self-defeating  because  it  encourages 
Americans  to  use  up  finite  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources more  quickly. 

The  president's  program  does  include  some 
modest  measures  to  encourage  use  of  alter- 
nate energy  sources  and  promote  efficiency. 
They  include  requiring  "cost-effective"  en- 
ergy efficiency  standards  to  be  used  in  new 
federally  assisted  construction,  and  extend- 
ing a  tax  credit  for  Investments  in  solar,  geo- 
thermal  and  ocean  thermal  energy. 

But  it  rejects  what  should  be  the  center- 
piece of  a  real  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram—increasing the  fuel  efficiency  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Cars  and  trucks  now  burn  up  40  percent  of 
the  oil  consumed  in  this  country.  Yet  in- 
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stead  of  exerting  presidential  leadership  to 
require  automakers  to  raise  gas  mileage 
above  the  present  fleet-average  federal 
standard  of  27.5  miles  per  gallon.  Bush  pro- 
poses a  measure  that  could  subvert  efforts  to 
cut  fuel  consumption  of  new  cars. 

As  it  is  now,  in  an  effort  to  promote  usage 
of  alternate  fuels,  carmakers  are  allowed  a 
small  exemption  from  the  fuel-economy 
standard  is  they  build  cars  that  run  on  fuels 
other  than  gasoline.  That's  a  sound  policy. 
However,  the  president  now  proposes  to  abol- 
ish the  limits  on  credits  manufacturers  can 
earn  by  building  alternate-fuel  vehicles.  This 
policy  could  backfire,  though,  by  encourag- 
ing the  manufacture  of  inefficient  cars. 

Of  course  there  should  be  some  incentives 
for  alternate-fuel  vehicles.  But  as  long  as  the 
standard  fuel  is  gasoline,  stricter  fuel-econ- 
omy requirements  should  be  imposed,  too. 
Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  that 
would  have  raised  the  standard  to  about  40 
miles  a  gallon  by  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Its  sponsor  claims  it  would  save  2.8 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  2005— more 
than  a  third  of  the  daily  amount  of  petro- 
leum the  U.S.  is  now  importing.  Even  if  the 
savings  were  half  as  much,  it  would  be 
worthwhile. 

There  are  other  ways  the  government 
should  be  promoting  energy  savings — by  re- 
instating tax  incentives  for  industry  to  in- 
vest in  cogeneration  plants,  for  example,  and 
for  home  insulation  and  weatherization. 

New  sources  of  energy  take  time  and  tech- 
nology to  develop— and  they  must  be  pur- 
sued. But  nothing  can  avoid  another  energy 
crisis  as  much  as  conservation.  It  is  the 
cheapest  source  of  energy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  USED  OIL 
RECYCLING  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  I 
am  proposing  we  take  a  small  step  toward  en- 
ergy conservation  and  reducing  our  depend- 
erx;e  on  foreign  oil  txjt  a  very  significant  step 
in  protecting  our  environment.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Used  Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1991 
along  with  51  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
joined  as  original  cosponsors.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  very  stralghtfonward — it  Is  to  esiab- 
lish  a  national  pikiy  to  encourage  the  proper 
handling  and  recycling  of  used  oil  so  that  it  will 
not  be  disposed  of  in  ways  that  are  harmful  to 
our  environment. 

Specifically,  this  bill  directs  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  not  to  list  or 
kJentify  recycled  used  oil  as  a  hazardous 
waste,  but  witfiout  further  delay  to  devekjp 
sensible  management  standards.  By  sensit>le  I 
mean  management  standards  that  impose 
sound  environmental  safeguards  without  de- 
stroying the  market  for  used  oil. 

Used  oil,  wtien  properly  managed,  is  a  valu- 
able resource.  Currently  60  percent  of  the 
more  than  1.3  t>illion  gallons  of  used  oil  gerv 
erated  each  year  is  disposed  of  properly.  Un- 
fortunately, the  remaining  400  million  gallons 
of  used  oil  are  disposed  of  in  ways  that  en- 
danger public  health  and  the  environment- 
such  as  into  the  sewer,  into  the  trash  or  into 
the  backyard.  Our  goal  is  to  txing  those  re- 
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maining  400  million  galtons  of  used  oil  into  the 
recycling  system.  Hovvever,  I  am  convinced  if 
we  list  recycled  used  oil  as  hazardous,  the 
current  recycling  system  will  break  down  and 
more  mkjnight  dumping  will  occur. 

Small  Business  Subcommittee  hearings,  in 
May  1986.  heW  by  our  colleague  Charlie 
Stenholm,  established  that  this  country's  oil 
recycling  systems  woukJ  be  severely  under- 
mined if  unrecycted  oil  is  listed  or  Identified  as 
a  hazardous  waste  under  tfie  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act.  Our  conclusion 
was  subsequently  supported  In  November 
1986,  when  EPA  deckled  not  to  list  used  oil 
recycled  oil  as  hazardous.  One  reason  given 
in  support  of  EPA's  determinatk>n  was  that 
listing  would  impair  our  ability  to  recycle  used 
oil  which  wouW,  in  turn  harm  the  environmenL 
In  October  1988,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Distrct  of  Columbia  handed  down  a  ruling 
holding  that  while  ttie  EPA's  decision  not  to 
list  recycled  used  oil  may  well  be  right  for  the 
environment,  it  is  contrary  to  statute.  It  was 
left  to  Congress  to  clarify  and  resolve  the  pri- 
orities between  waste  management  and  recy- 
cling. Our  bill  woukJ  state  specifically  the  Na- 
tion's polk:y  on  used  oil  and  intelligently  chart 
a  new  course. 

In  the  101st  Cor>gress,  we  introduced  ttie 
Used  Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1989,  an  effort 
which  was  eventually  joined  by  130  of  our  col- 
leagues. The  subcommittee  with  jurisdctkxi 
over  this  issue,  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Transportatk>n  and  Hazard- 
ous Materials,  adopted  the  concept  of  our  tiill 
and  included  it  in  their  recommended  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  reau- 
ttwrization  package  whrch  received  a  favor- 
able recommendation  in  September  1990. 
Likewise,  the  Senate  committee  reported  out  a 
package  that  directed  the  EPA  not  to  list  used 
oil.  Unfortunately,  time  ran  out  for  furtfier  ac- 
tion on  the  proposal,  tK>wever,  as  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  absort>ed  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Energy  and  Comnrierce  Committee 
in  the  waning  moments  of  the  101st  Congress. 

A  key  premise  of  this  bill  Is  ttie  need  to  en- 
courage recycling  and  educate  generators  of 
used  oil  atx>ut  proper  management  practK«s. 
The  generators'  task;  duty  Is  to  make  certain 
that  used  oil  has  not  been  contaminated  by 
solvents,  PCBs,  pesticides,  gasoline  or  ottier 
hazardous  wastes.  Once  clean  used  oil  Is 
turned  over  to  recyclers  wtio  are  subject  to  arv 
nual  inspections,  it  becomes  ttie  recyders'  ob- 
ligation to  conduct  careful  testing  to  be  certain 
that  no  contamination  Is  present,  to  make  sure 
that  used  oil  Is  handled,  transported,  and 
stored  safely  by  trained  employees,  that  the 
recycling  facility  Is  fully  prepared  to  hande 
spills  and  ottier  emergencies,  and  In  the  case 
of  fuel  oil,  that  the  product  sold  only  to  facili- 
ties which  EPA  determines  are  qualified  to 
bum  used  oil  fuel. 

The  promulgation  of  management  standards 
woukJ  have  another  consequence.  It  would 
trigger  the  Superfund  used  oil  llat)illty  exerrp- 
tion.  That  provision,  as  mosA  of  you  know,  will 
provide  certain  generators  of  used  oil,  such  as 
service  stations,  truck  stop  operators,  auto- 
mobile dealers,  car  rental  agerx^ies,  with  an 
exemption  for  off-site  liability  under  the 
Superfund  statute  if  the  generator:  does  not 
mix  used  oil  with  any  hazardous  substances; 
provides  a  collection  tank  for  do-it-yourseller 
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used  oil;  transfers  the  used  oil  to  a  legitimate 
recyder  or  to  a  transporter  who  has  an  agree- 
nwnt  to  transfer  Vne  used  oil  to  a  legitimate  re- 
cycler;  arxl  complies  with  EPA's  management 
standards. 

Wfien  this  bill  is  enacted,  EPA  will  be  di- 
rected to  get  moving  on  the  development  of 
management  standards.  Once  those  stand- 
ards are  in  place,  the  Irx^ntives  for  a  large 
Class  of  generators  to  handle  their  own  used 
oil  carefully  and  provide  a  channel  for  do-it- 
yourself  used  oil  would  be  clearly  established. 
A  crucial  element  of  a  workable  recycling  sys- 
tem is  the  existence  of  collection  centers  for 
the  do-it-yourselfers.  This  crucial  service  is  de- 
perxlent  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  service  sta- 
tion owners  or  operators,  truck  stop  operators, 
and  other  such  facilities  to  accept  used  oil 
from  the  public.  If  the  service  station  operator, 
for  example,  who  is  complying  with  tank  re- 
quirements and  inadvertently  accepts  contami- 
nated used  oil  from  a  do-it-yourselfer  and  the 
oil  is  nonrecyclable,  ttie  management  stand- 
ards would  require  the  service  station  dealer 
to  dispose  of  the  tainted  load  as  a  hazardous 
waste.  However,  his  facility  will  not  become 
sutiject  to  regulation  urxler  the  hazardous 
waste  provisions  under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA]. 

It  shoukj  be  emphasized  that  education  is  a 
key  element  in  this  twll  to  encourage  sale, 
proper  recycling.  The  public  at  large,  and 
small  businesses  across  the  country,  need  to 
have  a  much  tjetter  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  used  oil  recycling  system.  After  all, 
virtually  everyone  generates  used  oil.  It  may 
be  a  cliche  to  say  that  "if  you  are  not  part  of 
the  solution,  you  are  part  of  the  problem,"  but 
it  is  absolutely  true  in  this  case.  It  is  time  for 
a  nationwkle  educational  campaign  involving 
the  resources  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector,  trade  asso- 
ciations, civil  organizations,  as  well  as  individ- 
ual businesses.  This  campaign  should  stress 
the  harmful  effects  of  indiscriminate  disposal 
and  mixing  used  oil  with  hazardous  wastes 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  availability  of  used 
oil  collection  centers 

I  would  like  to  mention  another  factor  which 
I  think  deserves  to  be  included  in  this  equa- 
tion, tfie  role  of  Government  as  both  a  genera- 
tor and  a  consumer  of  used  oil.  If  EPA  were 
to  list  recycled  used  oil  as  hazardous  waste, 
it  would  have  to  be  managed  as  such  and  the 
cost  of  proper  disposal  would  skyrocket.  Since 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  are  of 
course,  major  generators  of  used  oil.  guess 
wtK)  wouW  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  disposal  under  RCRA?  The  tax- 
payer. In  an  era  of  massive  budget  deficits, 
does  it  really  make  sense  to  impose  on  the 
public  an  unnecessary  muttimillion  dollar  bur- 
den of  RCRA  managennent?  The  hazardous 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  system  in  all 
probatnlity  does  not  have  the  capacity  at  the 
present  tinrie  to  handle  actual  hazardous 
wastes,  why  impose  the  additional  burden  of 
nix)re  tfian  1  billion  gallons  a  year  of  used  oil, 
partk;ularty  when  we  can  set  an  example  Dy 
recycling? 

With  respect  to  the  Govemment's  role  as  a 
consumer  of  recycled  oil,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  EPA  has  promulgated  specifications 
for  lubncants  made  from  recycled  oil.  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  give  preference  to 
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these  products  wherever  possible.  These  pro- 
curement policies  should  be  implemented 
much  more  quickly.  Also,  the  policies  should 
not  be  limited  to  lubricants.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operates  numerous  high  efficiency 
furnaces  and  boilers  in  which  used  oil  can  be 
safely  burned.  Instead  of  paying  top  market 
dollar  for  virgin  fuel,  we  should  expand  the 
market  for  used  oil  fuel  and  help  thm  the  defi- 
cit In  the  process.  This  is  not  a  new  idea.  In 
fact,  in  1986  in  the  conference  report  of  the 
Supertund  amendments.  Congress  told  EPA 
to  get  moving  on  this  project. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  while  the  pres- 
suras  to  recycle  waste  oil  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  economic  purposes  have  temporarily 
eased,  our  recent  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
prove  how  fragile  our  foreign  oil  lifeline  can 
be.  Furthermore,  the  need  to  dispose  of  the 
waste  oil  safely  to  protect  our  environment  is 
ever-growing.  Please  join  me  in  spxansoring 
this  bill  which  takes  a  very  significant  step  in 
protecting  our  environment. 

These  common  sense  safeguards  included 
in  our  bill,  if  enacted  and  implemented,  would 
go  a  long  way  to  carrying  out  Congress'  origi- 
nal cbiectives.  It  is  time  to  resolve  the  used  oil 
issue  once  and  for  all  and  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  makes  sense  economically  and  environ- 
men«ally. 


March  12,  1991 

ADDRfSS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  DANIEL 
SCHEOEDER  AT  THE  ARMY  ENGI- 
NEER CENTER  AT  FORT  LEON- 
ARD WOOD 


CONCERN  FOR  PALESTINIANS 


HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN,  JR. 

OF  VIRGIM.^ 
!J  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  eye  witness 
writing  for  the  Washington  Post  reports  that 
6,000  Palestinians  are  being  held  in  Kuwait 
without  charges  on  the  authority  of  the  local 
militia  and  in  conjunction  with  United  States 
Foroes. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
Palestinians  and  other  non-Kuwaitis  who  have 
been  detained  in  Kuwait  by  these  forces.  Al- 
though unsubstantiated  at  this  time,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  reported  violence  used 
against  non-Kuwaitis  during  this  time  of  tur- 
moil. Our  forces  should  not  assist  in  what 
could  be  reprisals  against  people  who  suffered 
dunng  the  occupation  as  the  Kuwaitis  did. 

Our  State  Department  must  notify  the  in- 
volved governments  and  our  military  of  this 
concern.  I  also  want  to  say  to  the  full  House 
that  our  Government  did  not  act  against  one 
tyrant  and  his  brutal  repression  of  Kuwaiti  citi- 
zens' human  nghts  to  allow  Kuwaiti  citizens  to 
subject  innocent  people  to  violent  suppression. 

Lat  the  Government  of  Kuwait  be  aware  that 
the  Congress  is  watching  how  it  conducts  it- 
self as  It  reestablishes  authority. 


'     HON.  IKE  SKaiON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  20, 
1990,  at  the  Army  Engineer  Center  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  MO,  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  R. 
Schroeder  addressed  the  first  unit  from  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  MO,  to  be  deployed  in  the 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  General  Schroeder 
in  commending  these  soldiers  as  they  proudly 
serve  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
hopes  ard  prayers  of  Missouri's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  are  with  them. 

These  comments  were  made  before  the  es- 
calation of  hostility  t)egan.  I  include  his  re- 
marks herewith; 

Farewell  to  5th  Engineers 
(Remarks  by  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  R.  Schroeder) 

It's  a  great  day  for  the  Army!  A  g^reat  day 
for  Fore  Leonard  Wood!  A  great  day  to  be  an 
engineer: 

Men,  you  look  greati  Ooh-Rah! 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  we've  gath- 
ered to  wish  Godspeed  to  the  5th  Engineers. 
They  are  the  first  unit  from  the  Fort  Leon- 
ard Wood  family  to  deploy  in  our  Army's 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

The  Army  provides  our  great  Nation  with 
unique  rapid-action  forces  that  are  versatile 
in  natur*  and  global  in  scope. 

Operation  Desert  Shield  is  an  example  of 
strategic  forces  projecting  into  a  troubled 
part  of  tihe  world. 

Let  rr^e  remind  everyone  present  that  U.S. 
troops  currently  serving  in  Saudi  Arabia  are 
not  there  to  drive  the  Iraquis  out  of  Kuwait: 
the  economic  sanctions  imposed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  are  designed  to  accomplish  that 
goal.  We  are  there  to  deter  any  further  Iraqi 
aggression. 

America  does  not  seek  conflict,  nor  does  it 
seek  to  chart  the  destiny  of  other  nations, 
but  America  will  stand  by  her  friends.  Our 
mission  is  wholly  defensive. 

To  use  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill. 
"We  ar8  conscious  of  the  rightness  of  our 
cause  *  •  *  we  are  determined  that  at  what- 
ever cost,  whatever  suffering,  we  will  not  fail 
mankind." 

The  Fifth  Engineers  will  become  only  one 
small  segment  of  an  unprecedented  joint 
multi-national  force  which  includes  person- 
nel from  Saudi  Arabia,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Syria,  Egypt  and  other  countries 
who  share  a  respect  for  national  sovereignty. 
The  force  is  an  international  response  to 
threats  to  worldwide  vital  interests.  The 
mission  of  the  Fifth  Engineers  is  that  of 
other  forces  in  the  region:  ili  To  set  up  de- 
fensive positions  in  Saudi  Arabia:  (2>  to  train 
and  work  with  the  Saudi  forces  to  improve 
their  military  and  defensive  capabilities:  and 
(3)  should  deterence  fail,  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia  against  attack. 

The  Fifth  Engineers  BN  (combat)  is  well 
suited  by  tradition  and  training  for  this  job. 
During  World  War  n,  it  was  the  Fighting 
Fifth  that  wrote  another  valiant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  From  the 
Butler  Air  hangers  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
beaches  I  of    Normandy,    to    Ardennes,    the 
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Rhineland  and  the  bridge  over  the  Meuse 
River  in  Holland,  the  Fifth's  Warfighters  did 
their  duty  as  they  saw  it.  and  never  lost 
faith  in  their  mission  or  their  country. 

Today's  Fighting  Fifth,  stands  ready  to 
meet  any  challenge  that  presents  Itself.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  this  unit  has  demonstrated 
its  combat  readiness  as  a  vital  member  of 
the  combined  arms  team  in  exercises  at  the 
National  Training  Center.  Pinion  Canyon, 
Fort  Chaffee  and  Fort  McCoy. 

(To  the  soldiers):  Like  the  soldiers  you'll 
soon  join,  you  are  members  of  a  trained  and 
ready  force.  I  have  no  doubt  that  whatever 
the  mission,  you  will  succeed. 

However,  there  is  no  truth  to  the  rumor 
that  the  real  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
give  us  an  excuse  to  update  your  shot 
records! 

Then  again  we've  tested  your  mettle  by 
making  you  'go  through  basic  again"  at 
clothing  issue. 

Don't  let  anyone  here  forget  that  soldiers 
are  human  beings  fraught  with  the  same  con- 
cerns of  us  all.  If  you're  worried  about  how 
the  wife  and  the  kids  are,  you  won't  be  abie 
to  perform  effectively.  The  Army  is  commit- 
ted to  meeting  your  families  needs  while  you 
are  deployed. 

You  have  my  personal  pledge  that  your 
families  will  get  the  support  back  here  that 
they  need.  I  think  that  the  family  orienta- 
tion sessions  that  you've  all  been  attending 
are  an  indication  of  this  post's  commitment 
to  taking  care  of  our  own. 

I  am  pleased  that  representatives  from  our 
neighboring  communities  are  attending  to- 
day's review.  They  represent  the  support  you 
enjoy  from  all  Americans  for  your  peace- 
keeping mission. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  one  far  more  elo- 
quent than  I,  described  your  final  reward 
when  he  said,  "Blessed  are  the  Peacekeepers 
for  Theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Fifth  Engineers,  you  are  today's  peace- 
keepers. Be  aware  of  your  motto,  it  summa- 
rizes the  mettle  needed  for  a  successful  mis- 
sion, "Courage,  skill  and  strength.  " 

Be  mindful,  therefore,  of  your  rich  herit- 
age— as  Americans  and  as  engineers.  Be 
proud  of  it,  you  are  the  pride  of  Fort  Leon- 
ard Wood.  You  represent  the  finest  combat 
engineers  in  the  world. 

Godspeed.  Essayons. 


MEDICAID  CHILD  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OK  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1991 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  access  to 
health  care  for  all  citizens  is  basic  to  any  civ- 
ilized society  and  particularly  furxjamental 
when  it  comes  to  children.  Children  are  every 
nation's  most  important  resource. 

Yet  in  the  United  States,  the  guarantee  of 
basic  health  care  for  all  children  is  still  a 
dream  deferred,  and  the  burdens  of  illness, 
disability,  arxj  death  fall  disproportionately  on 
the  Nation's  poorest  children.  Unless  we  re- 
verse current  patterns,  countless  children  will 
be  lost  to  preventable  death  and  disability. 

Investing  in  children's  health  also  savei 
money.  In  a  nation  with  skyrocketing  health 
expenses,  denying  p>reventive  health  care  to 
children  is  particularly  costly.  Denying  health 
care  to  children  also  hurts  our  long-term  na- 
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tional  achievement.  Children  with  poor  health 
have  less  chance  of  becoming  productive 
workers.  If  this  country  Is  to  compete  inter- 
nationally in  the  years  ahead,  every  chiW  must 
grow  up  healthy  and  contribute  fully  to  the 
labor  force. 

During  1990,  I  introduced  H.R.  3932,  the 
Medicaid  ChiW  Health  Amendrronts  of  1990. 
A  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentson  of  Texas.  Both  bills  were  amended 
and  included  in  Public  Law  101-608,  the  On> 
nibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1 990. 

The  result  was  a  very  modest  victory  in  an 
effort  to  exterxJ  basic  fiealth  care  services  to 
poor  children  in  America. 

Current  Federal  law  requires  all  States  to 
provide  Medicaid  tjenefits  to  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  children  under  age  6  with  family 
incomes  below  133  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  line.  However,  States  have  the  option 
of  going  beyond  these  mandates  and  provid- 
ing Medicaid  benefits  to  pregnant  women  and 
infants  with  family  incomes  up  to  185  percent 
of  the  poverty  line. 

The  changes  approved  by  Congress  last 
year  provide  that,  as  of  July  1,  1991,  States 
will  also  be  required  to  extend  coverage  to 
poor  children  age  6  and  okJer  who  were  t»m 
after  September  30,  1983.  This  requirement 
will  phase  in  Medicaid  coverage  over  the  next 
12  years  for  poor  children  from  ttie  ages  of  6 
through  18.  By  Octotier  1,  2002—  when  this 
requirement  will  be  fully  phased  in— virtually 
all  poor  children  less  than  1 9  years  of  age  will 
be  eligit>le  for  Medicaid. 

Even  with  these  mandates,  however,  a  sub- 
stantial numtjer  of  low-income  children  will  still 
lack  health  insurance  coverage.  These  include 
children  age  6  and  older  whose  families  have 
incomes  tietween  100  percent  and  185  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line,  as  well  as  children 
below  age  6  whose  families  have  incomes  be- 
tween  133  percent  and  185  percent  of  the 
poverty  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  will  txjild  upon  the  impor- 
tant progress  achieved  last  year  for  this  coun- 
try's poorest  children  and  which  will  give 
States  the  option  to  fill  these  gaps. 

The  centerpiece  of  ttie  Medicaid  Chikj 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1991  would  give 
States  the  option  to  increase  income  eligibility 
limits  to  provide  Medicaid  for  children  with 
family  incomes  below  185  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  line. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  tfie  urgent  health 
care  needs  of  poor  chikjren  any  longer. 
Skimping  on  Medicaid  for  children  is  short- 
sighted public  and  economic  policy.  If  we  doni 
find  a  way  to  pay  now,  we  will  pay  3  to  4 
times  more,  later,  when  many  of  these  chil- 
dren show  up  in  emergency  rooms  much  sick- 
er. I  believe  Medicaid  coverage  for  children  is 
among  our  tiest  investments  in  poverty  pre- 
vention for  adults. 

I  recognize  that  as  a  country  we  must  ad- 
dress a  fundamental  problem  in  our  health 
care  system  regarding  access  to  health  care. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  ttiat  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  and  children  are  forced  to  go 
without  necessary  care  tiecause  they  cannot 
afford  it.  Many,  especially  lower  income  work- 
ing families,  are  not  covered  by  either  private 
or  public  insurance.  The  President  and  Con- 
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gress  must  find  a  workable  and  economk:ally 
feasible  comprehensive  solutkxi  to  this  crisis. 

I  simply  believe  we  must  start  with  the  poor- 
est chikjren  first.  The  chiklren  who  will  benefit 
from  the  legislation  wont  receive  "Cadillac" 
health  care  sen/ces  but  hopefully  they  will  re- 
ceive enough  bask:  servk^es  and  attentk>n  to 
keep  them  in  schiool,  able  to  learn  and  grow 
into  healthy,  productive,  taxpaying  adults. 

The  current  Medk:akl  program  shouW  be  im- 
proved through  ttie  following  provisk>ns  irxxir- 
porated  in  the  Medicakj  Child  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1991: 

Proposed  Medicaid  Child  Health 
Amendments  of  1991 

Optional  Coverage  of  Children  Up  to  Age  19 
With  Incomes  Below  185  Percent  of  the  Pov- 
erty Level.  Under  current  law.  States  are  re- 
quired to  cover  all  children  born  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  up  to  age  6,  in  families  with 
incomes  at  or  below  133  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty level.  This  provision  allows  St&tes  the 
option  of  extending  Medicaid  to  children  up 
to  age  19  with  family  Incomes  at  or  below  185 
percent  of  the  poverty  level.  Effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992. 

Optional  Extension  of  Medicaid  Transition 
Coverage.  Allows  States,  at  their  option  to 
provide  an  additional  12  months  of  Medicaid 
coverage  to  families  who  leave  cash  welfare 
due  to  earnings  and  who  continue  to  work. 
(Under  current  law.  States  are  required  to 
cover  these  families  for  12  months  after  leav- 
ing cash  assistance).  Also  repeals  the  sunset 
of  this  benefit  in  current  law.  Effective  Jan- 
uary 12.  1992. 

Payment  for  Medically  Necessary  Services 
in  Disproportionate  Share  Hospitals  to  Chil- 
dren under  18.  Under  current  law.  with  re- 
spect to  children  under  age  6,  receiving 
medically  necessary  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices from  disproportionate  share  hospitals. 
States  may  not  limit  the  number  of  medi- 
cally necessary  inpatient  hospital  days  they 
will  cover,  and.  if  they  reimburse  on  a  pro- 
spective basis,  must  make  outlier  adjust- 
ments for  exceptionally  high-cost  or  long- 
stay  cases.  These  current  law  provisions 
would  be  extended  beyond  children  under  age 
6  to  all  children  under  18,  effective  July  1, 
1992. 

Required  Coverage  of  Disabled  Children  in 
"209  (b)"  States.  Requires  States  that  apply 
more  restrictive  eligibility  standards  under 
their  Medicaid  programs  to  low-income  indi- 
viduals who  receive  cash  assistance  under 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  pro- 
gram to  extend  Medicaid  coverage  to  dis- 
abled children  who  qualify  for  SSL  Effective 
July  1.  1991. 

Mandatory  Continuation  of  Coverage  for 
Children  Otherwise  Qualified  for  Benefits 
Until  Redetermination.  Prohibits  States 
from  terminating  Medicaid  coverage  for  a 
child  under  18.  who.  due  to  a  change  in  fam- 
ily income  or  resources,  is  determined  t^o  be 
ineligible,  until  the  State  has  determined 
that  the  child  is  not  eligible  for  Medicaid  on 
some  othe  basis.  Effective  July  1,  1992. 

Optional  Medicaid  Coverage  for  Foster 
Children.  Allows  States,  at  their  option,  to 
offer  Medicaid  coverage  to  foster  children 
whose  incomes  are  above  State  cash  assist- 
ance levels  but  below  the  Federal  poverty 
level.  Effective  July  1,  1992. 

Optional  Medicaid  Coverage  of  Migrant 
Children.  Pregnant  Women,  and  Their  Fami- 
lies. Allows  States  to  enter  into  interstate 
compacts  to  issue  Medicaid  cards  to  low-in- 
come migrant  children  and  their  families 
which  will  be  recognized  by  all  of  the  States 
that   are   parties   to   the   compact   through 
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which  the  child  and  his  or  her  family  move 
during  the  harvesting  season.  Effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1992. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE WETLANDS  CON- 
SERVATION AND  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1991 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  and  50 
of  my  colleagues  Introduce  the  Comprehen- 
sive WettarxJs  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1991  to  address  the  erxjrmous  prot)- 
lems  created  by  a  well-n^aning  but  grossly 
misdirected  program  enacted  not  by  Congress 
but  by  employees  of  various  Federal  agencies. 
This  program  was  greatly  expanded  last  year 
rx>t  through  rulemaking  urvjer  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act,  but  by  guidelines 
and  memoranda  of  agreement  which  were 
adopted  without  prior  public  comment.  This 
program  is  the  Section  404  Permit  Program 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Section  404  of  that  act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  ttie  Army  to  issue  permits  for  the  dis- 
charge of  dredged  or  fill  material  Into  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  at  specified 
disposal  sites.  This  general  authorization  to 
Issue  permits  for  ttie  discharge  of  dredged  or 
fill  materials  has  been  expanded  by  the  courts 
arxJ  ttie  Corps  of  Engineers  to  include  not  only 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  but  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  private  lands  which  may  be 
periodically  inundated  with  water  but  which  are 
otherwise  dry.  The  regulations  which  cover  the 
corxJuct  of  activity  on  wetlands  derive  their  au- 
thority from  ttiis  short  statement  requiring  per- 
mits for  ttie  discharge  of  dredge  and  fill  mate- 
rial. 

Congress  has  not  specifically  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  the  use  of 
wetlands.  The  four  Federal  agencies  which 
have  been  regulating  wetlands  use  have  gone 
far  beyond  ttie  original  intent  of  the  statute.  It 
is  past  time  for  Congress  to  speak  to  this 
issue  and  to  establish  a  wetlands  policy  which 
accomplishes  the  laudable  goal  of  protecting 
our  vanishing  wetlands,  tuA  which  recognizes 
that  most  wetlands  are  privately  owned.  We 
must  undertake  to  insure  that  the  constitu- 
tional protectkMis  afforded  to  the  ownership  of 
private  property  in  this  country  are  preserved 
wtiile  seeking  to  consen/e  and  replenish  our 
wetland  treasures. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  tne  pro- 
tection of  true  wetlands  which  serve  a  valu- 
able wetlands  function.  However,  during  the 
past  year  we  have  been  shocked  by  the  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
EPA,  which  expand  the  definition  of  wetlands 
to  incJude  millkyis  of  acres  of  land  which  we 
have  historically  and  practnally  believed  to  be 
dry  and  usable  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
farming,  housing.  Industry,  and  other  commer- 
cial uses.  In  addition  to  greatly  expanding  the 
definition,  the  corps  and  EPA  adopted  a  policy 
requiring  mitigation  for  any  larxj  whk;h  is  used. 
Both  of  these  far-reaching  policies  were  adopt- 
ed, unfortunately,  without  going  through  the 
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rulemaking  procedures  provided  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act  and  without  allowing 
for  full  and  fair  public  comment. 

This  mitigation  policy  allows  for  certain  uses 
of  these  lands,  but  sometimes  exacts  a  high 
price  by  requiring  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
mitigation  projects.  Mitigation  projects  have  in- 
cluded requirements  that  the  landowners  pur- 
chase and  rebuild  wetlands  in  other  areas  to 
replace  the  wetlands  being  lost. 

This  sounds  at  first  glance  like  a  laudable 
goal.  However,  it  fails  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  regions  of  the  country  such 
as  Louisiana,  which  contain  millions  of  acres 
of  land  which  have  recently  been  reclassified 
as  wetlands.  This  includes  most  of  south  Lou- 
isiana which  is  where  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation lives.  Therefore,  all  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  southern  pan  of  our  State  must 
factor  in  the  added  cost  of  the  permit  process 
and  mitigation  projects.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers now  proposes  to  charge  exorbitant  fees 
for  telling  you  whether  your  property  is  a  wet- 
land and  then  for  processing  the  permit  appli- 
cation. This  means  that  individuals  and  small 
businesses  are  priced  out  of  the  market  for 
the  use  of  land  in  our  area.  It  is  conceivable 
that  this  policy,  if  carried  out,  could  bring  our 
small  business  activities  to  a  halt. 

This  new  policy  as  presently  applied  will 
mean  the  redistnbution  of  wealth  and  re- 
sources from  those  areas  surrounded  by  wet- 
lands to  those  areas  where  no  wetlands  exist. 
For  my  distnct,  this  means  economic  stagna- 
tion and  the  loss  of  a  tax  base  from  which  to 
derive  funds  for  basic  public  services,  such  as 
schools,  roads,  medical  care,  and  other  infra- 
structure needs.  However,  the  problem  is  not 
unique  to  Louisiana,  but  now  is  found  in  every 
State  in  the  country. 

Therefore,  to  address  this  complex  and  dif- 
ficult issue,  I  have  in  prior  Congresses  intro- 
duced several  bills  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
rational  approach  to  wetlands  protection.  I 
have  been  a  champion  of  wetlands  protection 
since  the  mid-1 970's.  In  an  effort  to  deal  with 
this  is$ue,  I  and  my  colleagues,  Congressman 
Jimmy  Hayes  and  Congressman  Tom  Ricxse, 
have  been  working  for  many  months  to  draft 
a  wetbnds  protection  bill  that  addresses  the 
issues  of  wetlands  values  and  private  property 
protections.  I  t)elieve  that  if  we  are  to  find  a 
satisfactory  means  of  protection  of  these  wet- 
lands, we  must  involve  the  owners  of  these 
lands  in  that  effort  by  providing  incentives  for 
wetlarxJs  protection,  while  insuring  that  the 
constitJtional  rights  of  the  landowners  are  also 
protected. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  this  concept  of 
providing  compensation  to  landowners  whose 
lands  are  set  aside  as  wetlands.  The  concept 
of  providing  compensation  for  taking  property 
is  a  cornerstone  of  our  system  of  government. 
We  presently  compensate  landowners  when 
their  l»nd  is  taken  for  roads  and  other  public 
wori<s  projects.  A  taking  for  wetlands  protec- 
tion purposes  should  be  treated  no  differently. 
Private  landowners  should  not  be  required  to 
bear  all  of  the  cost  for  this  very  public  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of  this 
Congress  would  favor  allowing  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  private  property  from  any  individ- 
ual without  just  compensation.  This  bill  seeks 
to  address  this  difficult  and  complex  issue. 
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This  bill  Is  the  result  of  many  meetings  and 
discussions  among  Members  of  Congress 
from  Stales  with  substantial  wetlands  re- 
sources. We  are  from  tx)th  parties,  we  are 
from  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  we 
represent  districts  with  many  diverse  interests. 
Our  one  common  concern  is  that  all  of  us  wish 
to  protect  wetlands.  However,  we  are  witness- 
ing the  enactment  of  new,  far-reaching  wet- 
lands policies  by  unelected  individuals  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  without  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess. We  believe  that  the  Congressional  role  in 
setting  national  wetlands  policy  has  been 
usurped  fcjy  the  bureaucracy  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  courts.  We  believe  that  it 
is  the  role  of  this  Congress  to  set  wetlands 
policy  for  this  country  and  that  is  what  this  bill 
does. 

This  bill  provides  a  new  strict  regulatory  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  true  wetlands  without  un- 
duly restrifcting  the  use  of  those  lands  which 
have  some  wetlands  characteristics,  but  which 
have  little  or  no  wetlands  values  and  func- 
tions. Wetland  values  and  functions  include 
use  of  the  wetlands  for  wildlife  habitat,  fish- 
eries propagation,  hurricane  protection  bar- 
riers, water  quality  management,  recreational 
activities,  and  flood  protection.  However,  the 
bill  contains  new  and  creative  solutions  to 
many  of  the  valid  criticisms  of  the  existing  wet- 
lands prog-am. 

Under  our  bill,  wetlands  which  meet  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  criteria  for  wetlands  will 
then  be  further  classified  into  wetlands  cat- 
egories. The  most  valuable  wetlands  which  re- 
quire the  greatest  protections  and  where  ac- 
tivities of  man  shoukj  be  the  most  restricted 
will  be  classified  as  type  A  wetlands.  Those 
wetlands  which  have  many  of  the  same  values 
but  which  will  tolerate  some  activities  as  long 
as  mitigation  is  carried  out  will  be  classified  as 
type  B  wetlands.  Those  wetlands  which  have 
little  or  no  wetland  values  and  which  are  al- 
ready highly  developed  will  be  classified  as 
type  C  wetlands.  Type  C  wetlands  meet  the 
scientific  test  for  wetlands,  but  they  don't  meet 
what  many  of  us  call  the  commonsense  test 
for  wetlands.  Therefore,  these  wetlands  will  be 
subject  to  very  little  regulation. 

One  important  feature  of  the  legislation  will 
be  to  pro\/ide  for  advanced  mapping  showing 
how  land  within  a  given  area  will  be  classified. 
This  advanced  mapping  is  tendered  to  provide 
notice  to  potential  landowners  that  they  may 
be  purchasing  a  wetland.  It  is  a  tragedy  to 
hear  a  landowner  tell  of  saving  for  or  tx>rrow- 
ing  money  for  the  purchase  of  property  to  be 
used  for  some  important  project,  only  to  find 
out  that  the  land  cannot  be  developed  or  that 
a  wetlands  permit  is  required.  The  permit 
process  is  very  time-consuming  and  expensive 
and  is  frequently  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
struction of  expensive  wetlands  mitigation 
projects. 

One  go«l  of  the  legislation  is  to  Insure  a 
greater  role  for  the  general  public  in  the  devel- 
opment of  wetlands  policy.  Therefore,  the 
Corps  must  go  through  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess in  developing  t)oth  the  definition  of  wet- 
lands and  the  permitting  process.  Also  the 
public  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  advanced  mapping.  I  tjelieve  a  strong 
pubic  involvement  in  this  process  will  be  one 
of  the  significant  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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Another  concept  of  the  legislation  is  to  force 
our  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  the  in> 
pact  of  wetlands  policy  on  private  landowners. 
If  the  wetland  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  classified 
as  a  type  A  wetlands,  the  bill  gives  the  owner 
of  the  land  the  option  of  seeking  compensa- 
tion from  the  govemment  under  the  takings 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  When  land  is 
classified  as  a  type  A  wetland,  it  will  be  so 
well  protected  that  its  use  will  be  severely  lin> 
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ited.  Therefore,  tfie  value  to  the  landowner  is 
so  diminished  that  it  will  constitute  a  taking  of 
the  property.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  the 
landowner  should,  if  he  desires,  be  able  to  re- 
ceive compensation  in  return  for  surrendering 
title  to  the  land.  This  is  not  intended  to  be 
used  to  force  landowners  to  leave  their  land. 
However,  we  must  not  allow  our  Government 
to  expropriate  lands  for  use  as  wetlands  with- 
out compensating  the  landowner. 
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The  bill  continues  those  activities  presently 
exemp*  from  section  404,  such  as  farming  and 
continues  the  present  polrcy  of  exempting  prior 
converted  croplands.  It  will  also  allow  the  dele- 
gation of  the  program  to  the  States. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  txxly  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  develop  a  sensible  and  compas- 
sionate approach  to  protecting  our  Nation's 
wetlands.  We  tselieve  this  concept  can  achieve 
that  goal. 
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